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« 

TH£  SECOND  EDITION. 


It  wm  ineritaUe  tluit  inaiij  defeett  dMmU  be  fbond  in  the  ilivt  Edition  of  a 
wovk  Uke  the  DictioDMy  of  Gfcefc  aad  Boomb  Aiitiqiiiti6t»  mhrmdng  a  great 
variety  of  anlgeet^  written  hj  dHTercnt  penona,  and  pnblidied  periodicallj. 
Of  tl&eae  no  one  was  more  faUj  awaie  than  tlio  Editor;  and  nccerdinglj, 
w  hen  the  sale  of  a  rery  large  unprcation  randeied  tbe  preparation  of  a  aeeond 
Edition  nec<??«ary,  ho  rc5olTed  to  spare  no  pains  and  exertions  to  render  the 
"Work  still  more  worthy  of  the  approbfttion  with  which  it  had  hocn  alrc<a<l)r 
received-    Tiic  fullowing  will  be  i'ound  to  be  the  principal  improvenicnt«  in 
tlie  present  K«lition. 

1.  Many  of  the  most  important  articles  are  rewritten.  Thiw  is  r?pt  (1:111/ 
the  caoe  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  work,  since  it  was  ongiually  inteiiiicU  to 
complete  it  in  a  mneli  mailer  eompaai  tluui  waa  afterwarda  fonnd  adTiaoble ; 
and  aeoordioglj  manj  anljecla  in  tiie  earlier  lettera  of  die  alpliabet  were  treated 
in  tbe  first  Edition  with  a  breritj  wliieh  pverented  the  writen  from  giving  a 
full  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  aereral  important  pdati* 

2.  Many  aotgeeta  which  were  entirely  omitted  in  the  ilrst  Edition  arc  here 
supplied.  Any  one  who  haB  had  experience  in  the  arrangement  of  a  work  in 
alphabetical  order  will  not  bo  surprised  tliat  there  should  be  many  omissions 
in  tho  first  Edition  of  gucli  a  work.  Some  idea  may  bo  forme<l  of  the  rxtcn- 
sive  additions  made  to  the  work,  when  it  is  ^.tatcd  that,  inclndinir  the  articles 

which  have  b<en  rewritten,  tlie  present  Edition  coutaina  upwards  of  three 

huiidrt:*!  priges  of  entirely  new  matter. 

3.  Thoae  articles  which  have  not  been  rewritten  have  been  can^fully  revised, 
and  in  many  of  them  enora  have  heen  eorreeted^  extraneooa  matter  omitted, 
and  mnch  additional  information  given.  In  this  part  of  his  labonra  the  Editor 
has  leeeiTed  the  most  valnahle  aisistanee  from  Mr.  George  Long,  Dr.  Schmita^ 
ayd  Mr.  TbOip  Smith. 
,  4*  Additiooal  iUostntions  have  been  given  by  means  of  new  woodcuts, 
wherever  the  antjects  appeared  to  require  them.   Ifany  of  these  new  wood- 
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catM  are  of  oonnderable  imports ikc,  as  the  reader  may  see  hj  referring  to 
the  artidea  AmpMikftOrum,  Aquaedudtit,  Columna,  Teny^htm,  and  manj 

others. 

5.  An  alteration  bas  been  made  in  the  niTangement  of  the  work,  which  will 
tend  to  facilitate  its  use.  In  the  former  K<lition  there  was  some  inconsistency 
in  the  use  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  words  lor  the  names  of  articles.  In 
the  present  E<Ution  the  i^aiin  language  has  been  always  employed  fur  the 
heading  of  the  articles,  except  in  those  subjects  connected  with  Greek  Anti- 
quities where  ao  correspondiDg  words  existed  in  Latin ;  as,  for  instanee,  In  legal 
termsb  and  in  the  names  of  magistrates.  In  these  eases  the  Greek  kngoage  has 
been  neeessarilj  empkjed ;  hat»  incompliance  with  a  wish  expressed  h^  manj 
persona^  the  Greek  words  are  given  in  Latin  letten^  with  the  Greek  characters 
Bol^oined. 

In  conclusion,  tlie  £}ditor  has  to  express  his  regret  that  he  is  unable  in  any 
way  to  make  the  additions  and  alterations  in  the  present  Edition  available  to 

the  purcltasers  of  the  former  one.  He  had  at  one  time  thought  of  publishing 
them  in  a  separate  form; but  he  found,  aa  the  work  proceeded,  that  this  was  quite 
impossible,  on  account  of  their  great  number  and  length.  In  fact,  the  present 
Edition  must  be  regarded,  to  a  considerable  extent,  as  a  new  work. 

« 

WILLIAM  SAUTIL 

London,  August  1st,  1 848. 
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Tax  mkwtdy  of  Gmk  «d  Bonaa  AntiqiiSlaat  hu^  In  oommoo  witli  aO  other 
pfailologieal  studio^  ntde  gtmt  pngnm  in  Europe  wiUiin  the  last  fifty  jeats. 
Xbe  earlier  writers  on  the  subject,  whose  works  are  contained  in  tbe  ooUeetioat 

of  Ocooo^as  and  Grreviuis  dlciplajr  little  historical  criticism,  and  give  no  com 
preliensive  view  or  liviiifj  idea  of  the  public  and  private  life  of  the  ancients. 
Tlicy  were  contciileiJ,  for  the  most  part,  with  ni  Tt»!y  cc»!!<"-tiii;;  fiu  ts,  and  arranf^- 
inif  them  in  some  svatrmntic  form,  and  secnu  d  nut  to  h:uu  felt  tlie  wunt  of  any 
thing  more:  thf-y  wrote  about  antiquity  as  if  tlu;  people  had  never  iiistfd; 
they  did  not  attempt  to  realise  to  their  own  minUd,  or  to  represent  to  thosm  uf 
others,  the  living  spirit  of  Greek  and  Homan  civilisation.    But  hy  the  labours 
of  modem  teliolan  life  liM  tan  bnethed  into  the  itudj :  men  are  no  longer 
pn^yit^  with  isolated  facta  on  aeparate  departments  of  the  sulyect,  hot  endea- 
vour to  Ibrm  aome  conceptioii  of  antiquitj  aa  an  organic  wholes  and  to  trace 
tbe  xBlnliaa  of  one  part  to  another. 
'/^       jTliiere  ia  acarceljr  a  ^ngle  subject  inclnd^  under  the  general  name  of  Gredk 
axidL  Bomnn  Aatiquities,  which  has  not  received  elucidation  from  the  writings 
of  the  modem  scholars  of  Germany.    The  history  and  political  relations  of  the 
nations  of  antiquity  have  been  placed  in  an  entiri  Ij  diffen  nt  light  since  the 
publication  of  Niebuhr's  Koman  History,  which  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the 
study,  and  ha^  been  succ«;eded  by  the  works  of  Bockh,  K.  O.  Miiller,  Wa(  Iis- 
TTMith,  K.  F.  Hermann,  and  other  distinguished  scholnrg.    The  study  of  the 
lioiuan  law,  which  lias  been  unaccountably  neglected  in  this  country,  ha^  been 
prosecuted  with  extraordinary  success  by  the  great  j uriats  of  Germany,  among 
whom  Savigny  standf  preeminent,  and  daims  onr  prafoundeat  admiration. 
Tlie  mibjeet  of  Attic  hiw»  though  in  a  adentille  point  of  Tiew  one  of  moeh 
leas  intereat  and  importance  than  tbe  Bomaa  law,  hnt  without  a  competent 
knowledge  of  wbich  it  ia  impossible  to  nnderktand  the  Greek  orators*  has  also 
received  much  eluddatkm  from  the  writings  of  Meier,  SchSmann,  Bunscn, 
Pltttner*  Hodtwal  !:  r,  and  others.    Nor  haa  the  private  life  of  tbe  ancients 
becD  oeglieeted.    The  diacoTcry  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  bas  supplied 
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US  with  important  infonoBtion  on  the  subject,  which  has  also  been  ditf- 
cussed  with  abiUty  by  several  modem  wrlten»  among  whom  W.  A.  Better,  of 
Leipzig,  deserves  to  be  particularly  mentioned.  The  study  of  ancient  art  like* 
wise,  to  which  our  scholars  have  paid  little  attention,  has  been  diligently  cut* 
tivated  in  Germany  firom  the  time  of  Winckdmann  and  Lesrii^  who  founded 
the  modem  school  of  criticism  in  art,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  so  many 
valuable  works. 

Wlule,  liowevcr,  so  much  has  been  done  in  every  department  of  the  subject, 
no  attempt  has  hitherto  hcvn  made,  either  in  Germany  or  in, this  country,  to 
malce  the  results  of  modern  researches  available  for  the  purposes  of  instruction, 
by  givinj;  them  in  a  single  work,  adapted  for  the  use  of  students.  At  present, 
correct  inforniatiou  on  nuiny  matters  of  antiquity  can  only  be  obtained  by 
consulting  a  large  number  of  eostly  works,  which  lew  students  can  have  access 
to.  It  was  therefore  thought  that  a  work  on  Greek  and  Roman  Autiquitie:^ 
which  diould  be  founded  on  a  careful  examination  of  the  original  sources,  with 
such  aids  as  could  be  derived  from  the  best  modern  writers,  and  which  should 
bring  up  the  snlgect^  so  to  speak,  to  the  present  state  of  philological  learning, 
would  form  a  useful  acquisition  to  all  parsons  engaged  in  the  study  of  antiquity. 

It  was  supposed  that  this  work  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  two  different  daases 
of  readers,  and  it  was  therefore  consi<l  r  <  1  ]>roper  to  provide  for  the  probable 
wants  of  each,  as  far  as  was  possible.  It  has  been  inti  nded  not  only  for  schools, 
but  also  for  the  use  of  students  at  univcrsitic!',  and  of  otlier  persons,  who  may 
wish  to  ohtaui  more  extensive  information  on  the  subject  than  an  elementary 
work  can  supply.  Accordingly  numerous  references  have  been  given,  not  only 
to  the  classical  authors,  but  also  to  the  best  modern  writer?,  whicli  will  point 
out  the  sourets  of  infonuatiou  on  each  subject,  and  enable  the  reader  to  extend 
his  inquiries  lui  iUer  if  he  wishes.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  observed, 
that  it  has  been  impossible  to  give  at  the  end  of  each  article  the  whole  of  the 
literature  which  belongs  to  it.  Such  a  list  of  works  as  a  full  account  of 
the  literature  would  require,  would  have  swelled  the  work  much  beyond  the 
limits  of  a  single  volume,  and  it  has  therefore  only  been  posrible  to  refer  to  the 
principal  modem  authorities.  This  has  been  more  particularly  the  case  with 
such  articles  as  treat  of  the  Roman  oonstitutiou  and  law,  on  whidi  the  modern 
writers  are  almost  innumerable. 

A  work  like  the  present  might  have  been  arranged  either  in  a  syst^natic  or 
an  alphabetical  form.  Kach  plan  has  its  advantages  and  disadvanti^es,  but  many 
•  reasons  induced  the  Editor  to  adopt  the  latter.  Besides  the  obvious  advantage 
of  an  alphabetical  arrangement  in  a  work  of  reference  like  the  present,  it 
enabled  the  Editor  to  avail  himself  of  tlie  as?istance  of  several  scholars  who  had 
made  certain  departments  of  antiquity  their  particular  study.  It  is  (juite  im- 
possible that  a  work  which  comprehends  all  the  subjects  included  under  Greek 
and  Roman  Antiquities  can  be  written  satisfactorily  by  any  one  individual.  As 
it  was  therefore  absolutely  necessary  to  divide  the  labour,  no  other  arrangement 
offered  so  many  facilities  for  the  purpose  as  that  which  has  been  adopted ;  in 
addition  to  which,  the  fcom  of  a  IMctionary  has  the  additional  advantage  of 
enabling  the  writer  to  give  a  complete  account  of  a  subject  under  one  head, 
which  cannot  so  wdl  be  done  in  a  systematic  work.  An  example  will  illustrate 
what  is  meant.  A  hbtory  of  the  patrician  and  plebeian  orders  at  Rome  cdn 
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only  be  srame*1  from  a  =j>t«  matic  work  by  putting  togetiier  the  6tatempnf«  con- 
tained in  many  (lilF.  rent  parts  of  the  work,  wliile,  in  a  Dictionary,  a  t  onneeteil 
Tiew  of  their  Liaiory  ia  given  iVom  the  earliest  to  tiie  lati'st  tiiiu  s  under  the 
wspectiTe  w€»rds.    The  ause  rantrk  will  apply  to  numerous  otLtr  jsubjccta. 

Some  sabjects  hm99  beea  iodnded  b  tlie  preteDt  wotk  which  have  not  usuall/ 
been  treated  of  in  works  oa  Geeek  «pd  Raman  Aotiqiiifie&  Thete  subjects 
h«Ye  been  inserted  on  aoeovnt  of  the  UBportuit  inioence  which  theyeserdsed 
apon  the  pobBe  and  priTite  fife  of  the  andenCsw  Thas,  eoosideimbte  simee  has 
been  giren  to  tbe  vticl' s  on  PaintiDg  and  Statnaiy,  and  also  to  those  on  the 
diflferent  de|>ariments  of  the  Drama.  There  may  seem  to  be  some  inconsi^itcnoy 
nv.d  apparent  rapric?ou«Ttc«3i  in  the  admission  and  rejection  of  subjects,  but  it  ia 
V.  ry  tiiflioult  to  detennino  at  what  point  to  stop  in  a  work  of  this  kind.  A 
Diclionary  of  Greek  and  lionian  Anticjuitie-*,  il"  niidc-r.-tixxl  in  its  most  t* xt^n-sive 
si^ificatlon,  \roMld  conipn  hcud  an  arcoimt  ol  evtry  tliiii;^  r«jlntin»r  t<>  anti^juily. 
In  its  narrower  sca»e,  liowcver,  the  term  i?  ounfincd  tu  au  account  ol  the  public 
an<l  private  life  of  tiie  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  it  ia  convenient  to  adiit:!^  to 
tiuB  eigmfic«tio&  of  the  word,  howcTcr  arbitrary  it  may  be*  ITof  this  reason 
sereral  articlea  have  beea  inserted  in  the  work  which  some  persons  may  regiud 
as  ont  of  pbsoe^  and  others  hare  been  ciaitCed  which  hare  sometimes  been  im- 
propeilj  indoded  in  writings  on  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities.  Neither  the 
"^f"*"*^  of  persons  and  diTinides,  nor  those  of  places,  liavc  been  inserted  in  the 
p:  r^f-nt  work,  as  the  former  will  be  treated  of  in  the  "  Dictionary  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Bio^aphy  and  Mythology^"  and  the  latter  in  the  **  Diclionarjr  of  Greek 
and  Homan  Geo?ra{>!iy." 

Th<?  fsnhjects  of  the  wo^Klonts  have  boon  cliD-fvii  by  tho  writor^*  of  tbn  nrtit  los 
which  they  iiluntrate,  an<l  the  drawings  havt-  been  madf  umlt  r  their  superinten- 
dence.* Many  of  thes^-  have  h^n  taken  froin  (»ri^Mnal.^  in  thi-  British  Mti^'tMifn, 
and  others  from  the  ditlVront  works  wliich  contiuu  rtprcacntations  of  woiks  ef 
ancient  art,  as  the  Museo  Borbonico,  Aluseo  ('apitolino,  3Iiliiu'd  I'cintureji  du 
Vases  Antiques,  Ti&chbeio's  and  D^BaacanriUe's  engravings  from  Sir  William 
Hamilloii's  Vases^  sad  other  similar  wotks»  Hitherto  Uttle  use  has  beea  made  ia 
tbia  cocmtry  of  existing  wotksof  art,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  antiquity.  In 
man  J  cases,  bowerer,  the  representation  of  an  olgect  gires  a  far  better  idea  of 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended,  and  the  way  in  whieh  it  was  used,  than 
any  ezplmiation  in  words  only  can  conrey.  Besides  wlueh,  some  aeqtiaintance 
Avith  tlie  remains  of  ancient  art  is  almost  essential  to  a  proper  perception  of  the 
spirit  of  antiquity,  and  would  tend  to  refine  and  deTate  the  taste^  and  lead  to  a 
juBt  appreciation  of  works  yS  art  in  p-f-noral. 

^Ir.  George  Long,  whu  ha^  contrihutfil  to  this  work  the  article??  relating  to 
Korarxn  Law,  has  sent  tlie  K<Htor  tlie  followine  remarks,  whirh  he  wishes  to 
make  respecting  the  articles  he  has  written,  and  which  are  accordingly  sulyoined 
in  lii?  own  vvorda. 

*'  The  writer  of  the  articles  marked  with  the  letters  G.  L.  con:>iders  some 
*'  apology  neeessBiy  in  respect  of  what  he  hascontributed  to  this  work.  lie  has 
never  had  the  sdvantage  of  attending  a  course  of  lectures  on  Roman  Law,  and 
be  has  written  these  articles  in  the  midst  of  nomerons  engagement^  which  left 

*  TIm  woodcuts  have  btto  omcculad  by  Mr.  Joha  Jadtson. 
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*♦  little  time  for  other  labour.  The  waat  of  proper  materials  also  was  often  felt, 
•*  and  it  would  liave  been  suflRcieut  to  prevent  the  writer  from  venturing  on 
**  sueh  aa  undertaking,  if  he  had  not  been  able  to  avail  himself  of  the  library 
"  of  hb  ftieiid,  Mr*  WiUiaai  Wright,  of  linoola's  Lui*  Thoie  obvimisCaiioes 
"  will,  periiEpi^  be  foose  exense  for  the  errors  end  impevfeetioiie  which  will  be 
"  eppenmt  enotigh  to  thoee  who  are  oompele&t  judget.  Ilia  only  thoee  who 
**  beTe  fonned  an  adequate  conceptko  of  the  extent  and  varietf  of  the  matter 
"  of  law  in  general,  and  of  the  Boman  Law  in  particular,  who  can  estimate  the 
**  difficulty  of  writing  on  such  a  subject  in  England,  and  they  will  allow  to  him 
"  who  has  attempted  it  a  just  measure  of  indulgence.  The  writer  claims  such 
**  indulgence  from  tliose  living  writers  of  whose  hibours  he  has  availed  himself, 
**  if  any  of  thej^e  articles  should  ever  fall  in  their  way.  It  will  be  aj  panjnt 
that  these  articles  have  been  written  mainly  with  the  view  of  illustrating 
the  classical  writers ;  and  that  a  consideration  of  tlie  persons  for  whose  use 
**  thej  are  intended,  and  the  present  state  of  knowledge  of  the  Boman  Law  in 
tiiiB  conntij,  bare  been  sufficient  leascns  for  the  omission  of  many  important 
**  matters  which  would  hsTe  been  useless  to  most  readers  and  sometunes  nnin- 
« telligible. 

Thoogh  few  modern  writers  have  been  used,  compared  with  the  whole 
"  number  who  might  have  been  used,  they  are  not  absolutely  few,  and  many  of 
"  them  to  Ennrlislimen  are  new.  Many  of  them  also  are  the  best,  and  among 
"  the  best,  of  tin  kind.  The  difficulty  of  writing  thc.«e  articles  was  increased  by 
•*  the  want  ot  books  ui  the  English  language  ;  for,  though  we  have  many  writers 

on  various  dcpurtuieats  of  the  Ivomau  Law,  of  whom  two  or  three  have  been 
'*  referred  to,  they  have  been  seldom  used,  and  with  very  little  profit" 

It  wouhl  be  improper  to  dose  these  remarks  without  stating  the  oUigstions 
this  work  is  under  to  Mr.  Long.  It  was  ohieflj  through  his  advice  and  en* 
oouiagement  that  the  Editor  was  induced  to  undertake  it»  and  during  its 
progress  ho  has  always  been  ready  to  give  his  counsel  whenevw  it  was 
needed.  It  is  therefore  as  much  a  matter  of  duty  as  it  i?  of  nleasuro*  to  make 
this  public  acknowledgment  to  him. 

WILLIAM  SMITH. 

Lood^w,  April  2iid,  ie4SL 
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DIOTIONABY 


6K££K  AND  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES. 


ABACUS. 

AFACUS  C'^^^O  ^eaotod  prinvilj  a  aqoan 
trtiKrfyy  ■■!  Brill ;  taawM  haw  ifplkd  hi 

tki  Hhwiing  fi^mificationa :  — 

L  la  Architecture  it  denoted  the  flat  iquare 
wliicli  constitot«d  the  highest  member  of  a 
bein^r  pla/"<-d  iirmcduiU'lj  undi-r  iho  archi- 
trare.  The  annex »-<i  tiaiirc  u  drawn  from  that  in 
the  British  Muaeum,  which  vu  takai  bam  tb« 
Ptfthmoa  at  Atheni,  and  U  a  parfHt  fftdlMB  cf 
the  capital  of  a  IKicic  ootamn. 


la  iba  wa  ornaiiMated  order*  of  architMiare, 
rjch  aa  the  Cwinthim,  tha  aides  of  th«  abacaa 
vere  curved  iavard%  and  a  ma  or  toaw  athv 

deenratidn  wa*  frequently  placed  in  the  middle  of 
each  aide  ;  but  the  name  Abaou  waa  gircn  to  the 
•MM  tbw  diraniiad  aad  cnridiad,  aa  «dl  ai  ia 
ka  anginal'  f  .rm.     (Vitniv.  iii.  3,  iv.  1.  g  7.) 

9L  a  paipf**^  P*i>c^  coficr,  or  sfiuarc  compart- 
mmt  1m  dba  vaD  cr  ailing  of  a  chamber.  (Plin. 
JET.  M  xxsSL  M,  xxxr.  l,  13 ;  VitruT.  ni.  i. 
1 10  ;  LeCvoam^  FtuUur.  mar.  pi  476.) 

IL  A  woodea  tnj,  wmA  a  variety  of  por- 
ymm  in  domestic  emaaiy.  It  wa&,  for  instance, 
Uwname  given  to  the  mwdra  (jUxTpa),  or  tray  for 
Viw^^wg  dough.  (Cratin.  Frag.  p.  27,  ed.  Ruiikel ; 
Ptflux,  vi  90,  X.  105  ;  Cato,  A.  /C  10  ;  Heajch. 
Ik  »  iidicrpa  ;  SchoL  M  Tlaoer.  ir.  61.) 

4k  A  hoazd,  ooTcnd  with  tond  or  dtut,  oaed  hj 
mathematictans  fiir  dawiqg  di^giama  (Eiutath.  m 
Od.  L  I07),and  bjaritluBetidaiMlbrthe  porpows 
«r«lealatien.  (Pen.  SaL  I  131.)  For  the  Litter 
purpon  peipaadifahr  lioca  or  rhaimda  teem  to 
batre  heca  dmwa  la  <fce  «ad  opoa  tha  board ;  hat 
fexmctimes  the  board  had  perpendicular  wooden  di- 
,  the  apace  oa  tbc  i^ihl  hand  being  intended 

aext  tat 
the 


the  board  bad  perpendicular  w 
e  asace  oa  tbc  Mhl  hand  bemg 
dMMt  vta?fer  tM,  tba 
mA  m  m  n»  «ai  coailn 


AIIACUS. 

UiKMT,  if'  oi  t^^ir,  the  abacuB  <a«UA 
IbavaMala,**  &a.  ladkaa  bjtbt  m»  af  ataa* 

fiH^i,  ntlnJi).  (Comp^  Pd.  ML)  Th<'  fiknire 
foJlowiog  rrpmenta  the  probaUe  fcria  and  apfirarw 
anee  of  aach  an  afaaaaa.  The  reader  will  obatrra^ 
tV  It  it'VTK"  aft<T  itoni-  riiijht  Ik*  put  into  thr  riifht- 
haiid  portiUun  uatU  they  aaiouiited  to  lU,  whi-ii  it 
waald  be  ni  i  l  aaaqr  «a  lake  then  all  out  aa  rrpra- 
in  the  fiinirr,  and  inntcnd  of  them  to  put 
into  the  next  {lartition.  Tho  >tonra  in 
thia  diricioo  might  in  like  manner  amount  to  1 01, 
tbaa  rcpwecuting  10  a  ]0«  100,  when  it  would  be 
neeeaaarjr  to  take  out  the  10,  and  instead  of  thca 
to  put  one  itone  into  the  third  partition,  aad  ao  aa. 
Ob  Una  ariBcipie  the  ataaaa  ia  iba  abacaa,  aa  d» 
liaiHii  ia  tba  figure,  wMdd  be  ■■■inil  U 


5.  A  iKwd  adapted  for  playing  with  dice  or 
count4.-ra,  resembling  a  dmu^ht-lMtord  or  l>A>k- 
gammon-lKiord.  (CarAxt  «/>.  At/t.  x.  p.  d  ; 
Suet  AVr.  22  ;  Macmhi  ScU.  i.  5.)  The  (irreks  had 
a  tradition  ascribing  this  contrivance  to  Palomedea, 
hence  they  called  it  the  abacus  of  PaLoraedes.'^ 
(T»  na^^uw  dfdaier,  EoatatL  at  (ML  i.  107.) 
[Latbiwci;!.!.] 

6.  A  table  or  aideboard,  chiefly  used  for  tlio 
diaplaj  (ftmrnn)  «f  geM  aad  ailrer  copa.  The 
top*  or  waA  taUei  wera  awBatanai  nade  of  ailver, 
but  more  usually  of  marble,  and  appear  in  some 
caaea  to  hare  had  nomeroaa  cella  or  partitiona  be- 
BaatbfinwbiditbeplatawaaUkewiaepbeed.  Tba 
use  of  aliati  was  fir>t  iiitPMlun  d  at  lUime  from  Asia 
Minor  after  the  Tictory*  of  Cn.  Maoliua  Vulae, 
B.  a  187*  and  ihair  {atrodoction  was  n^avdad  aa 
anaaf  tbaaMduaf  the  growinf  bniytf  tbaat** 
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2  ABORTIO. 

(fie.  Vrrr.  iv.  1  fi,    Tnsr.  v.  21  ;   Liv.  XXXIX.  6  ;  \ 
IMiii.  //..V.  xxxvii.  (i ;  I'ctruii.  73  ;  Sid.  Apoll.  xviL 
7,  8.)    The«e  abaci  are  Mmetimes  called  mrnsae 
Delphicae.    (Cic.  Verr.  ir.  59 ;  Mart  zii.  67  ; 
Becker,  ChMtu^  rol  L  p.  1 40.) 

7.  A  part  of  the  theatre  on  or  near  the  stage. 

8.  ThA  diminutiTe  Abaculus  {ktaidvKot)  de- 
noted ft  of  raarble,  gbiM,  or  any  otbcr  bbImIwio 
usf  il  fi  I  ni.ikint;  ornamental  pavements.  They  were 
of  various  colours.  (PUn.  U,  iV.  xxxvL  67  ;  Mo»> 
chion,  op.  AIL  r.  997,  d.)  [J.  Y.J 

ARACTI'S  VENTER.  [AnoRTia] 
ABALIE.NA'TIO.  [Mancipium.J 
ABDICATIO.  [Maoistratus.] 
AROLLA.  tho  Latin  form  of  ^<(XXa,  t.  e. 
iofoioXiif  a  loo8u  woollen  cloak.    Nonius  quotes  a 
of  Varro  to  show  that  it  was  a  gannent 
by  soldicm  (restis  mi^K'tris),  and  thus  op- 
poaed  to  the  toga,    lis  lunn  and  the  mode  of 
wearing  it  are  seen  in  the  figures  annexed,  taken 
from  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  triumpbal  arch  of  Sep- 
tiiuius  Sevenu  at  Rome. 


It  WB.%  however,  not  confined  to  military  occa- 
sions, but  was  also  worn  in  the  city.  (Suet.  CuL 
85.)  It  was  especially  used  by  the  Stoic  philoso- 
phers  at  Rome  as  the  puUium  philosnjihtmm,  just  as 
the  nn»ek  philosophers  were  accustomed  to  dis- 
tinLniitfh  themselves  by  a  p:irticn1ar  diesa.  (Jvr. 
iv.  75;  Miirt.  iv.  53,  viiL  48,)  Hence  the  expres- 
sion of  Juvoiuil  (iv.  75)  /acinus  majitrit  aboUue 
merely  signifies,  **  a  crime  committed  by  a  very 
deep  philosopher. (Heiiiridi,ad  ^mc  Le»i  Becker, 
Cfallm*^  vol.  ii.  p.  99.) 

ABO'RTIO.  This  word  and  the  cognate  word 
mbortimUf  abortus^  wen  applied  to  a  child  prc- 
mataidj  bom,  whenee  H  appears  tint  tbey  were 
also  applied  to  signify  a  pn-m.-itnrc  Ijirth  l)rou)iht 
about  designedly.  The  phrase  ui>actu$  venter  in 
PMdiM  (Aal  JIaaipk  It.  v)  rimplj  means  a  pre- 
mature  birth.  That  abortion  in  the  secondary  sense 
of  the  word  was  practised  among  the  Romans, 
•ppens  from  various  peAsages  and  from  there  bein^' 
an  enactment  against  it  (Dig.  48.  tit  1 9.  s.  38.) 
It  is  not  stated  at  what  time  a  penalty  against  pro- 
cuteg  Abortiaa  was  established.  It  is  maintaiiuxl 
by  some  modem  writers  that  the  practice  of  abor- 
tion became  so  common  among  the  Romans,  that 

it 


ACCEPTILATIO. 

rially  diminished  the  popuLjtion  of  Rome.  But  this 
general  assertion  is  not  sutHciontly  proved.  The 
practice  of  abortion  appears  not  to  have  been  riawcd 
in  the  same  light  by  the  Greeks  and  Roman*  aa 
by  the  Christian  nations  oi  modem  times.  Aria- 
tntlo  in  his  PoUtik  (viL  14),  recommends  it  on  the 
condition  that  the  child  has  not  yet  got  sensation 
and  life,  as  he  expresses  it  In  Plato^  Hi^NiUts 
(t.  p.  25),  it  is  .il>i)  IX  nnittod.  At  Athens,  a  ju  r- 
son  who  had  caused  the  abortion  of  a  child  by 
means  of  a  potion  (i|itXs>i|pl>ioi>),  was  Ilalila  to  an 
action  (AfiSX<i«rfwj  7po<^),  but  we  do  not  know 
what  was  the  penalty  in  ca&e  of  convicticm :  it  was 
certainly  not  death.  TliL-re  was  nipeecll  of  Lysias 
on  this  sobjaet*  which  is  loaL  {jPfag.  p.8.  ed. 
Rciske.)  £0.  L.J 

ABROGATIO.  [I.xx.] 

ABSOLU'TIO.  [Ji/DKX.] 

ABSTINENDI  BENEFI  CIUM.  [IIbkks.] 

ABU'SUS.   (Usirs  Favcrira.] 

ACAENA  ('Aaaiyii,  Ikoiko,  or  in  later  Greek 
jutcfOfin  one  place  ^imtpov)  is  a  very  ancient  Greek 
word,  for  it  is  s-nid  to  have  Iwen  derived  fit)m  the 
Thessalians  or  from  the  Pelagians.  It  seems  ori- 
ginally to  ham  meant  a  pointM  stidc  t  thus  H  was 
applied  both  to  a  goad  and  to  a  8h<'|)lii  rd's  htaflf. 
Afterwards  it  came  (like  our  poU  and  j^ercA,  and 
thoOerman  stasia)  to  mean*  measuring  rod  ntha 
lentrtb  of  tm  Oroik  feet,  or,  acconling  to  Ile.oychius, 
9|  r^x^'^t  which  is  the  same  thing.  It  was  used 
in  measuring  hmd,  and  thus  it  resembles  the  Ro- 
man decempcda.  It  is  doubtful  whether  there 
was  a  correspond intf  sqiuire  measure.  (Schol.  in 
ApetL  JifuxJ.  iii.  13J(j  ;  Suid.  «.  r.  ;  Hesych.  >.  r. ; 
Schow,  J/esych.  He^dt.  p.  648  ;  OhTupiodor.  ad 
Aristot.  MeteoroUMf.  p.  25  ;  Heron,  ap.  Salinas.  aJ. 
Solia.p,4Bl  I  Vfuxm,  d§  Ftmd,  W.)  Compare 
ACNA.  IP.8.J 

AC.VTIUM.  [Navis.] 

ACCENSI.  1.  Public  oiBcesB  who  attended  «b 
several  of  the  Roman  m^iatnlaa.  They  nns- 
moned  the  people  to  the  assembBea,  and  tiioae  who 
had  lawsuits  to  court  ;  thi  y  preserved  order  in  the 
assemblies  and  the  courts,  and  proclaimed  the  time 
oftbe  d^r  when  it  was  the  third  boor,  tfie  dxflk 
hour,  and  the  ninth  hour.  An  accensus  anciently 
preceded  the  consul  who  had  not  the  fasces,  and 
lietars  without  fasces  walked  b^ind  him,  which 
custom  after  bcini?  disused  was  restored  by  Julius 
CaejMir  i  II  hiB  first  consulship.  (V  arr.  It,  1^  vii.  58, 
ed.  Miiiler  ;  Plin.  //.  AT.  TiL  60  ;  Suet  M  SO  ; 
Liv.  iiL  33.)  Accensi  also  attended  on  the  governors 
of  provinces  (Cic  ad  Fruir,  L  1.  §  4),  and  were 

commonly  fiwadoMnef  the  mtgistnteoa  wlMNnthsy 

attended. 

2.  A  body  of  reserve  troops,  who  followed  the 
Roman  army  without  having  any  militarj'  duties  to 
perform,  and  who  were  taken  one  by  one  to  supply 
any  vacancies  that  m%ht  occur  m  the  legionsL 
Tlicy  were  accordinsj  to  the  cerKm  of  Sorvius 
Tullius  taken  from  the  fifth  class  of  citisens.  They 
were  plaeed  in  hatde  in  the  tear  of  the  army,  b»> 
hind  the  triarii,  and  seem  to  have  acted  sometinirs 
as  orderlies  to  the  officers.  They  were  also  called 
.idm^iHeH  and  in  htsr  tfrnes  Supemumerarii. 

(Fest  t.  V.  Acvmsi,  Afi^i^'ftini  ;  Liv.  i.  43,  viii. 
8,  10  ;  Vcget.  ii.  19  ;  Niebulir,  Jiom.  Jlist.  vol.  i. 
p.  449,  «cc.  ) 

ACCKI'TI  Fi  A'TIO  is  defined  to  y>e  a  release  by 
mutual  ialcrrugation  between  debtor  and  creditor, 
ky  wbiak  each  party  ia  enmeinied  from  the  mmai 
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coBtrart.  In  ot}»?T  w-.TtIs  .-vrccptrinfio  I«  iht-  f>rm 
mcia  W  wlik-b  a  cr^tor  rdc«ani  hu  debtor 
from  »  debt  or  ohlittstkn^ndl  aekuvvM^  helm 
r»H-/-:vi-d  ♦.li.-,t  whii.h  in  fa».-t  f)-*  ^a.«  nnt  rr-rriTrc! 
(virtntii  imayifiarta  At^utioJ.  Tbi*  rdcow?  «»f  dvbi  by 
ueeeftSatm  spates  only  to  HMfc  debts  h  hare  be«ni 
enotracted  hj  «t:t>ula^o,  cmfnrmAliI >-  to  :\  mlr 
Rafnan  lav,  thMt  tmljr  coctocts  by  'Krvnls 

em  b«p(rt  an  end  tokgr '•^■rdfl.  Bat  th«  astotnKM 
«f  the  Bonan  lavyers  foond  a  mode  of  coraplrinff 
vtt  ^be  rale,  and  at  the  same  time  extendingr  the 
•ccrpulatio  to  aU  koida  aad  to  any  nonber  of  con- 

ivoBtMB  of  Galloa 
•  K—WiM  for  ndwinff  aB  ■ 

n 


thp    stipulatio.    Till*  l><-ii;>j 

voold  iauaedjatelj  ^^^agJ^, 

lfrv^,;^t  within  tbe  :r'"Ti.-nJ  nilo  of  !a»'  aTi<)v<-  rnt  ii- 
ticned.  The  accrpCilatio  miwt  be  absolute  and  not 
fwriifianri  A  {M  af  *  «  might 
be  r«?-tu<-d   as  u  t^o  w>ir/?.-»,  prnriri-Hl  thr 

thifiK  w  in  ita  uanire  capable  of  dif  wttm.  A 
fapHtaa  eoaU  Mt  Rleaae  a  debt  bj  accepdlatio, 
wnhirat  the  aTJctaritns  uf  Ms  tutor,  Lut  he  rod'id 
rdemmfd  frocai  a  d.c-bt.  .\  wumm  alM  cuuid  not 
ideMM  s  debt  bj  atipolatio  vithoot  the  aactoritaa 
of  a  tutor.  Tbe  phnue  bj  which  a  ercditor  is  nid 
to  releaeT-<  his  debitor  bj  aceeptilatio  ta,  drbUori  ae- 
eiFftm;'*.  <^r  accxfiCo  fiaeere  or  yim,  or  aeetptmm  ka- 
4tn.  W hen  anything  which  mw  done  on  the  behalf 
of  ar  fbr  the  atate^  mch  as  a  building  far  mstance, 
vaa  apppoTcd  by  the  competent  aathantit'x,  it  na^ 
and,  «•  «0amptfBa»  ifart*  or  nfirrL  (Dig.  46.  tit 
4;  4S.  th.  )l.  >.7;  (kiaa,S.  84, Ac  Him, 
&r  ,  rn.T..i 

ACCE  bSIO  ia  a  lenl  tern  which  akiufiea  that 
t«9  we  vriM     wdb  wke  IM  ana  ia 

wemderfd  tolx'cnme  a  compritHni  part  of  the  otJii-r  ; 
(toe  thtnff  is  eooaidertai  the  phjic>{ial,  aod  the  othrr 
ia  f«*wM4frwl  t»  be  an  accessioo  or  addition  U)  it. 
SomplIm>*«  it  mny  Ix"  doubtful  which  in  to  \>r  ron- 
sidered  tike  prinajoal  tbiog  aud  wLicL  tbr  acrc»»i'>ti. 
Baft  dw  •WBcr  mUbiB  principal  thing,  wbiehcvcr  it 
i*,  b«*carrr  t^e  owTt#*r  of  the  acrrMion  a!*o,  TUr 
fuosi  uiulxBputt:d  icind  of  acctasio  is  that  which 


from  the  anion  of  a  thing  with  the  ground  ; 
and  ■when  the  onion  between  the  grooad  and  th« 
thing  lA  compete,  the  thing  lx>loti^  to  him  who  is 
the  owner  of  the  groni'.d.  Thus  if  n  man  hmld^ 
OB  Ike  grand  afanetheriMa,  the  building  belongi 
t»  11m  ewBOT  «f  A*  ffondt  «Bkaa  It  fa  a  bvfldtng 
at  a  moTf-abl«  nature,  a  lent  ;  fnr  the  nih>  nf  law 
IB  **■  sapeT&de»  aolo  cedit^  A  tree  bcknging  to 
aneOHn,  if  plaMad  is  Aa  grand  af  anaOv  nn, 
b'-lonpa  ti>  the  owner  of  the  gmnnd  as  »f>fin  as  it 
haa  taken  root.  The  «me  zule  ap|4ies  to  seeds 
and  plaali^ 

I  f  one  man  wrrste  m  the  paprros  (rhnrhil.'U')  nr 
]»ait,hau:iit  (mcmbiaaae)  of  au«Hher,  the  materiai 
waa  considered  the  principal,  and  of  MOnt  tbe 
writing  belonged  to  tbe  owner  of  the  paper  or  parch- 
m&ul.  If  a  man  painted  a  pietare  on  another  man's 
wood  (tabola)  or  whsterer  the  materials  might  be, 
tbe  paintiaf  MMidved  to  be  the  prindDal 
(tabab  pietaMM  eidh).  The  principle  wiiicfa  ae- 
tennintrd  the  acfjulsition  of  a  new  prop<>rtv  hx  ac- 
ceacio  wM  thia — theiasianteandiniqianibleitnicm 
of  dM  MeeaMvy  widi  dbe  prindipBL  AcMrdinglj, 
there  rnitfht  te  acc<>ssIo  hy  pure  flHHIm  withi  tit 
the  iatOTCDtion  of  aitjr  rational  agent   If  a  piece 
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l.iin!  ftn<!  alLvh.  <!  to  the  Undnf  an«»tber.  !t  be<7iiDj« 
tbe  propertj  of  the  man  to  whnse  had  it  a<- 
torhed  it  mm  ftndj  ■Maitfli  la  it,  bM  aei 
V.of>r.-.  Tht^  mm.  iMlbecadbBrfad  witb  tbacM* 
of  Attfvia 

The  pctMl  wba  lost  his  jmyerty  bjr  mertnm 
hn.!  as  a  frmr»ml  ri!f  a  rl,:'it  t.>  tx*  iijd4-mtiih»<<) 
for  hii  lam  by  ll»e  pjjsjju  v^iio  ai:»^uirvd  the  new 
prroertT.    iManeptions  were  nur«  nf  mala  fide«. 

The  term  accessio  is  also  applied  to  things  which 
are  the  products  of  ether  things,  and  not  addrd  tu 
them  externally  as  in  the  nue  just  montiatMNL 
£n«7  MCMiia  of  tbii  kiad  bchmgt  to  the  owimt 
«f  the  fffiadpal        r  tbe  pinduce  of  a  beast,  ikv 

pndiicf  of  a  field,  arid  nf  a  tr-'*^  !•<  lr.i!/i  to  the 

ewBO'.  In  Sana  caaoa  one  mao  may  have  a  right 
la  tibe  pn^Ma  fftwtaa^  af  a  thhv,  thrHigh  the 

thins  l^-Ionv'^  to  uiw.thcr.  ^  »  n  i  i  1 1  s.  ] 

i  be  term  acceasianes  was  also  a|^cd  to  those 
who  were  i 


mil/.  4")  tit  1.  B.91.  ;  PiuVitA,  fVr.u.  Hrr  /mtt,tm- 
(Mmmt,  iL  p.  (>61  ;  Dig.  41.  uu  1  (  Ua)us«  ik,  7<1, 
Ac    CoNfcsio.)  [0.  L.] 

ArrLAM.\TTO  was  tho  p„l]u  eTpr**siofi  of 
apprubaiiuii  or  disapprobattuit,  pieanire  or  diis^ 
pleasare,  Aa  by  lama  acclamatiaan  Ob  wmf  a^ 
casiohK,  thrTP  appear  to  have  l>ren  certain  forms  of 
arcktiiAtmns  always  used  by  the  Romans  ;  as,  for 
instance,  at  marri<tgc  lo  l/ymtm^  Hymenw*,  nr 
TaJamo  (erplained  by  Lir.  19.);  M  triumphs,  /o 
Irtasi/Nke,  Jo  trimmpKe  ;  at  the  conctasioB  of  pbys 
th*"  l:i.«t  ATt'-r  (  a!l<  d  <n\\  I'Uiuditt  to  the  spertaton ; 
oratocs  wcxc  uaaallj  pn<>"<l  hjr  laeh  cxpfMnoM  aa 
Aass  9t  ^^Bseiam,  flMss  ^  ^^sribas,  A^oa  ^spitatf  aisl^asE, 
&r.  (Ti.-.  TAt  (h:,t.  ili.  2fT.)  T'lid.  r  tl:.  .  n-|.ir.- 
the  name  of  acr^aso/iuaes  was  given  to  the  pniiiica 
and  lattMin  wUcb  tba  senate  bestowed  upon  tbe 
entpr-ror  and  hi*  fainlK.  Th>  «><-  a<  i  IjiHialioncs, 
whtoih  are  frequeutiy  quutcd  bv  tbt*  S^'rtfitvra  Jfi»- 
lonae  Am^mtlae^  were  often  of  considerable  length. 
Mid  ietnii  to  havi>  Ixh-u  chanted  hv  th«-  u  hole  l»ody 
of  senators.  Tbtro  were  regular  aalamiitiomts 
thtTltll  by  the  people,  of  which  one  of  the  moal 
common  was  Dii  U  mrremt.    (CapitoL  jl/onm.  dma, 

16,  26,  Gordian.  frvs,  11  ;  Lamprid.  At^.  Stvet. 
6— 12  ;  Vopisc  Tbe.  4,  5,  7,  J'rob.  11.)  Other 
htnew  cC  warfaaiitfoaw  Me  fiv«i  by  Femuriaa, 
Dt  rtkrtmAttiamaHm^mttl Pkmam,  faChaerina, 

TSf^/wr.  pom.  A'iiiif.  Vdl.  \\. 

ACCUBA'TIO,  the  act  of  rediiung  at  mcak 
[Co»?»A.l 

AJ'CfrniTA,  the  finme  nf  ronchi^s  which  ■vpt* 
used  in  the  time  of  tbe  Roman  erapernrti,  lustrnd 
af  tba  tsfalintuw*,  for  reclining  upon  at  meals.  Th* 
mattresses  and  f«-ntIi>T  In  d<  wen-  noft<  r  nnd  httrher, 
and  the  aapports  {/mlcru)  of  tbtm  l<in<T  in  pro- 
portioa,  Ibm  io  tba  Iridaiiaak  The  clothes  and 
pniows  wprend  nxrr  them  were  called  aeenbitalia, 
(L.imprid.  UcIuhj.  19,  25  ;  SchoL  ad  Jmv.  Sat.  r. 

17.  )  £J.Y.] 
ACCUSATIO.  fJiTDBx.] 

ACERRA  (Ktttamrpii),  the  fneente  box  nsed 
in  sacrifice*.  (Hor.  Gtrm,  iii.  !t.  'J  ;  \'ir-.  J"/  >. 
744)  Th«  faie«ae  wm  taken  oat  of  the  rnvrm 
and  let  Ml  vpon  tbe  bomfng  altar ;  bence,  we  have 

the  exprf«*i'>n  rtnrm  Jhirt.  (Or,  rr  Pont.  iv. 
a  89  i  Per*.  iL  6.)  [Tt;iUJiULt'M.J  The  accrm 
repraamled  bebnr  li  tdm  ft«n  a  bM^dief  ia  tb« 

inuseiim  of  the  Capitol. 

The  acernt  was  also,  nrr.  rdiiig  to  Fcstas  (».  v.\ 
•  Midi  •'l^.  fhetd  before  the  dctd,  m  wbieb 

.2 
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prrfumps  were  burnt    There  was  ft  law  in  the 

Twelve  Table»i  which  restricted  the  use  of  aeerrae 
•ft  funerals,    (('if.  tie  1a-<].  ii.  24.)  [.T.  Y.] 

ACETA  BULUM  (04(1,  ^v«a^,  hivU^)^ 
a  yinegor-cup,  which,  from  the  fbadiMMi  die 
Greeks  and  Ilomans  for  vinofiar,  was  proLably 
always  placed  oa  the  table  at  meals  to  dip  the  food 
in  befim  eating  it  The  veisel  wm  wide  and 
open  abovt.  ; .  v,  r  r-c  in  llic  .inncxed  cut,  taken 
Drool  Panol  kai  work  on  Greek  Tasca  ;  and  the 
name  WW  also  given  to  all  cops  meinblinir  it  in 
f\i.e  nnd  form,  to  wliatrvpr  use  they  might  be  ap- 
plied. They  wer%:  cuiumuiUy  uf  earthcn«'arCf  but 
■ometimcs  of  silver,  bronze,  or  gold.  (Aristoph. 
^r.  3fil  ;  Atht  n.  vl.  j>.  I^Q,  xi.  p.  4f>4  ;  QiiintiL 
viii.  t».)  The  cups  used  by  jugglers  in  their  per- 
Ibmuuices  w«n  alio  called  1^  thii  namw  (Sen. 


ACETABULUM,  a  Roman  measure  of  capa- 
city, fluid  tad  dry,  equiYdoit  to  theOfeek  h^Ha^ov. 

It  was  one-fourth  of  the  hemina ;  and  therefore 
ODO-eighth  of  the  sextaritis.  It  contained  the 
weiglit  in  water  of  fifteen  Attie  <!tBrhm»ft  (Plin. 
//..V.  xx\.  34.  8.  ion.-)  [P.&] 

ACIIAICUM  FOEDUS,  the  Achaean  league. 
In  tieathi)^  of  tbe  Adbnean  league  we  most  dis- 
tinguish between  two  periods,  the  eariicr  and  the 
later ;  the  character  of  the  former  was  pre-eminently 
religious,  wd  tint  «f  the  letter  pwi  emiiMmtly  p»> 
liti^ 

1.  Tlie  earlier  period. — When  the  Heracleidae 
took  ponession  of  Peloponnems,  which  had  until 
then  been  chiefly  inhabited  by  Achaeans,  a  portion 
of  the  ktter,  ondcr  Tisamenus,  tamed  northwards 
and  occupied  the  north  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  which 
was  called  o^ytoA^s^  and  finm  which  the  lonians, 
its  former  mbabitanti,  were  expelled  and  Moght 
refutfo  in  Attica.  Tlie  country  which  was  thus 
occupied  by  the  Achaeans  and  derived  firom  them 
iti  name  of  Achaia,  eontMned  twelTe  oooiedente 
tewM^  which  weie  gomaad  hgr  the  deiMadaali  of 
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Tisammu,  till  at  length  Uiey  abolished  the  kingly 
rule  after  the  death  of  Ogygea,.and  established  a 
democracy.    In  tlie  time  of  Herodotus  (L  145; 
comp.  Strab.  viii.  p.  'MVi^  &c)  the  twtilve  towns  of 
which  the  Ici^uc  coiuisted  wvte :  PeUene,  A^im, 
Acgac,  Bum,  llelice,  Aegium,  Rhyp^  (Rhypae), 
Pntreis  (ac),  Phareis  (ae),  Olenus,  Dyrae,  and 
Tritaecis  fTritaea).   After  the  time  of  Hcrodotua, 
Rhypes  and  Aegae  disappear  firam  the  number  of 
the  confederated  towns,  as  they  had  beecme  de- 
M-rtod  (Pans.  vii.  23.  2.5  ;  Stnib.  viii.  p.  387),  and 
Ceryneta  and  Leontium  stopped  into  their  place. 
(Polyb.  iu  41  ;  comp.  Pant.  Ttl  6.)   The  oanunon 
place  of  meeting  was  llelice,  wliicli  town,  tojiether 
with  Bunt  ^*a*  swallowed  up  by  the  sea  during 
an  earthqnahe  in  b.   878,  wbereapon  Aepfimn  waa 
cliosen  as  the  place  of  metrtin^  for  the  confedenites. 
(Strab.  viii  p.  384  ;  Diod.  xv.  4B  ;  l^ius.  vii.  24.) 
The  bond  wlikh  united  the  to^v-ns  of  the  hagna 
wa«  "  t  '^0  much  a  ]¥i!it!ca!  as  a  religious  one,  as  is 
•hown  by  the  common  sacrifice  offered  at  llelice  to 
Poseidon.    This  solemn  sncnt'ice  wiis  perfectly 
analogous  to  th.it  offered  by  the  loni.ms  nt  the 
Pauionia,  aud  it  is  cveu  intiuiat^d  by  Herodotus 
that  it  was  an  imitation  of  the  Ionian  solemnity. 
After  the  destruction  of  llelice,  and  when  A<^am 
had  become  the  central  point  of  the  Icagiie,  the  com- 
mon sacrifice  was  ofliered  up  to  the  principal  divini- 
ties of  the  latter  town ;  that  ii,  to  Zea%  annamed 
Homagyrius,  and  to  Pemeter  Panachaea.  (Paaa 
vii.  24.)    In  a  jKilitical  pf<int  of  view  the  oonneo- 
tioa  between  the  several  towns  appears  to  have 
been  tot^  koee,  fer  we  find  that  lonie  of  them 
acted  quite  indejvendently  of  the  rest.    (Thuc.  ii. 
9.)  The  confederation  exercised  no  great  influence 
in  the  aAdrs  of  Greece  down  to  the  time  when  it 
was  broken  up  by  the  Macedonians.  The  Afh.nrans 
kept  aloof  from  the  restless  commotions  in  the  other 
parte  «f  Greece,  and  their  honeity  and  sincerity 
were  recognised  by  the  circumstance  of  their  b«>ing 
appointed,  aft^-r  t}>e  battle  of  Lcuctni,  to  arbitrate 
between  the  Thel>ans  and  Lacedaemonians.  (Po- 
lyb, iL  39.)    Demetrius,  Cassander  and  Antigonur 
Qonatas  placed  gairiMMu  in  some  of  their  towns, 
and  in  otbm  tyrants  rose  supported  by  Macedonian 
infloencc.    The  towns  were  thiu  torn  from  one 
aniHher,  and  the  whole  confederacy  destroyed. 

2.  The  later  perioti.  —  When  Antlgonus  in  b.  c. 
281  made  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  dqwive 
Ptolenaeoi  Cctanmu  of  the  Maeedonian  throne^ 
tlie  Adiaean.s  availi'd  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
of  shaking  off  the  Macedonian  yoke,  and  tenewiqg 
thehraaoeateenledentien.  Thegnuidobjeetlioi^ 
ever  now  waa  no  lotiger  a  common  worship,  but  a 
real  political  union  among  the  confedmite&  The 
towne  whieh  firrt  ahook  off  the  yoke  of  the  op 
pressor'^.  v,  <-rr^  T>'»Tiie  and  Patrae,  and  the  alliance 
concluded  between  them  was  speedily  joined  by  the 
townaef  l^itaeandPhttae.  (Polyk  ii.  41.)  One 
to\m  after  nnothcr  now  expelled  t^(^  ^Tnced^ni-in 
garrisons  and  tyrants;  and  when,  in  b.  c.  277, 
Aeginni,  the  head  of  the  earlier  league,  followed 
the  example  of  the  other  towns,  the  foundation  of 
the  new  confederacy  was  laid,  and  the  main  prio> 
ciples  of  its  constitution  were  settled,  though  after- 
wards mwoj  changes  and  modiicatians  were  itttio> 
dueed.   The  fimdmuntd  lawi  were,  that  henee* 

forth  the  confederacy  should  form  one  insej>arabIo 
State,  that  each  town,  which  should  join  it,  should 
have  equal  righta  with  tho  others  and  that  all 
nMniben^  in  n^gavd  to  foif%ii  oommai^  eh  wild  ha 
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nrarded  as  depetHictit,  and  bomi^  to  oiwr  in  erety 
nspcct  xhe  federal  gTjTrmmrnt,  and  thoac  officm 
1^  wer«  entrusted  with  the  execsdre.  (Poljb. 
Mm  37«  Ibe.)  No  town  tbutifare  wmt  alloimi  to 
ttm/t  wid  mmr  foreitrn  power  witboat  tKe  niulioa 
of  I'rn  <  tbcTv  Anpam,  for  religiouj  nutam,  wai  i 
tot  sppaiated  ^  coKBil  |oiat«f  tk*  ki^vc, 


■igkt  be  licld  in  any  ^  tbe  tovxM  of  the  am- 
fiiwiy.   (LtT.m^SiML)   Aifini  thmftM 

»as  tlie  teat  of  th^  cn^Temmeot,  and  it  was  tbcrr> 
t^  t^  ckisens  of  the  Tvious  towns  laet  at  regular 
4cjfb«fat«  OM  the 


i*i"T»  of  the  !eacri'-.  and  If  it  was  thiu^^t  rivrr*- 
sirr,  tho»e  ^"|iajnt.>  ;o-a^«,  arnl  cvt  ij  upon 
UifiiBftLi,  and  to  elect  th*-'  (-;;iic»^ni  of  tltt*  league. 
Aftft  haTi^:j  th;i*  i-itn.:.I is'^i'-ri  a  tirii  uruoir  .ini"ii? 
tileiiiflifUeE,  tzicT  z^aklooBiy  exertni  tiirin»f«V'M  t:i 
other  toww  wkm  ftwt  iWr  Ijnnu  and 
The  league,  howerer,  acquired  iu 
wnat  atmgth  in  B.  c.  251,  when  Aratut  onited 
SicTBn,  his  r.ativr^  place,  with  it,  and  inroe  jcon 
>C«cm«b  nlwfariL  Mcfw,  Tiwnif, 
■bb  dHWwd  AawiMiplip*  After- 
Amra*  pcnaad«^  tfio  itif^r-  iniy-->rt:irit 
towns  m  Feiopof&ncsiu  U)  join  the  ccufedcracy,  and 
lfc«  Megalopolis,  Arfoa,  RftamM,  PUraa,  M»d 
ctb«r?  W(-n.'  .-id'it-<i  to  it-  In  .1  »h<irt  fH-ri"!  thr 
teagoe  reached  the  li^ight  of  ita  powet^  for  it  em- 
temi  ftlfcwii,  )I«>0B*»  Aepia,  Mum^  md  the 
whole  of  Pclopoajsfws,  with  the  PTception  of 
Elia,  Tegeo,  Orthomeuu*,  aud  Mantineia. 
fm^wwtmA  to  iwive,  aod  promised  to  become 
ftnrii'^'r  and  morf*  rrriitol  tfiaii  ev^r,  T>ul  it  VH.n 
ma*  dear  tlial  it*  fipcsh  powir  was  uiily  crupluv'  "! 
in  srlf-destmetkm  and  aimihilation.  But  it  wooM 
be  fcr.-ljTi  to  the  object  of  this  woA  to  enter  fur- 
ther mui  iht-  hdstory  of  the  confedeFscj :  we  must 
oaiM  fraradres  to  an  ootUne  itf  iu  o>nsiitiiti'>o, 
as  k  existed  at  the  time  of  its  highft  pn^pmiy. 

Poijbina  (ii.  38)  rmnlcfl  that  tbflfa  wm  no 
other  constitution  ui  ihf  wcirM,  in  wMcTi  all  the 
metnben  of  the  comouiiutj  bad  such  a  perfect 
equality  of  rights,  and  «  nttdl  fiberty,  and,  m 
rt,  which  was  to  perfectly  dcmocniticii  .-uid  so 
free  from  aU  selfish  and  exeiusiTe  regttlatioos,  as 
Ae  Admem  Icafrne ;  ftr  ■eabeti  liad  eqnat 
Tijrbtt.  -oktiethrr  they  KkI  V]i'rii;*'<l  t*^  it  f«ir  m.inv 
jfsaza,  or  wtteiber  tiiey  Lad  uuljr  just  joined  it,  and 
whflhf  1  they  wen  large  or  simH  IvwaiL  The 
p-rrrnnrn  aSsin  of  the  coiifc<lt  rat^'  tnwTis  wm*  rrmi- 
lased  at  gcnenl  meetingi  aitf  odcd  bv  the  citij:i.us 
of  all  the  ttwutf  tmi.  held  regollf^  twk*  erery 
year,  in  the  spring  aod  in  the  autumn.  These 
■teetixigs  which  lasted  three  days,  were  held  in  a 
gnvn  of  Zens  Homagyrios  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
l^  rnrnrn.iniTTrw'  inmr'iiiiijrf  PirrartTTPiMrhtti 
(Polyb.  iL  54,  rr.  »7,  t.  1,  jnrix.  9;  hn.  xttSL  7% 

ZXxriiL  3'j  ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  ^Hr>  ;  Pau*.  vii.  21.)  Tii 
cases  of  ixt|;eot  laeceatit;,  bowerer,  extraordinary 
Meetings  might  he  trnwatel,  either  at  Aei^an  or 
in  ajiv  other  of  tl'.o  r<mfrderate  places.  (Lir.  xxxi. 
as  ;  Pol^b.  zxT.  1,  nix.  8 ;  Plat.  AraL  41.) 
Svcf^  titutB^  both  tuA  end  poor^  who  had  et^ 
taiii^^^  the  age  of  tliiily,  nus^t  ntt"nd  the  a.svni- 
biiet,  speak  and  prc<pus«  any  memtuc,  to  which 
they  were  inrited  br  a  public  bemld.  (Polyb. 
xt:  v.  9  ;  T/.v.  xxxi".  20.)  Under  tli'  sc  circum- 
stances  the  aMcublies  were  sometimes  of  the  most 
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might  find  it  difficult  to  irnin  a  hrnring  antoii^  tko 
crowds  of  ignorant  and  fooiish  pruplr.  (I'olib. 
xxxriiL  4.)  It  is,  howtTff,  mtaal  ta  sapnose  that 
the  ordioary  Birrtings,  onless  natters  or  special 
importanee  were  lo  oe  disrussed,  wvre  atleiMlfd 
(  hiffly  by  the  wealthier  cbusr«,  who  had  the  means 
of  fmjwm  the  e»|>ciieee  af  iheir  j/tmrmej^  fur  gnat 
Mnbtfe  livad  at  a  coMiderahle  dirteace  ftaai  the 
plan'  Af  ni-T'.'ii.:. 

The  subjects  which  wi*rv  to  be  btowht  briuro 
the  aMMalily  were  prrparrd  by  a  esvaefl  (Jbw)i4), 
whrrh  *rfTn«  tn  have  been  prnsaoent.  fP  ^b. 
xxiiL  7,  xxTiiL  3,  xxix.  9 ;  Plat.  AnM.  53.)  The 
priaeipal  ea^eete  ea  which  the  Rfcec  amaUy  U 
to  decide  were  —  prrui-  a:  1  'A.ir  ^PolyK  ir.  |A, 
Ac)  ;  the  rrrrpt'um  <>f  ii',;w  ty  Aiu  into  the  cr>n- 
fpdoracy  (  P  '  \  x  w.  I  i  ;  the  rlt^-tiun  of  the  m*. 
i;i«tft»l.-,  <.(  the  confcdenry  ('p.  '^T..  iv.  .17.  K'J  ; 
Vlul.  AruL  41)  J  the  punishfiK-Yit  of  cnmrs  com- 
mitted by  thcM  •Mgl■lnle^  though  ■■■■■*'■  r 
special  judges  were  appointed  for  that  purpose,  as 
well  as  the  honours  or  distinctions  to  be  ronferrrd 
upon  them.  (Polyb.  ir.  14,  riiL  U,  x\.  S.  8  ;  Pau». 
TIL  9.)  The  MPbawadBn  of  fotekn  aatioas  bad 
to  appear  tsfae  the  aasemMr,  and  to  deliTer  the 

rn<  «->Ti:«  »  rf  their  Stat<'<,  m<  T'-  tli-  m  disrusiw-«| 

by  the  assfwMed  Achamae.  (Puljrb.  ir.  7,  nuL 
7«  Ac,  sxT%  T  X  Ut«  znil.  fll)   The  eeseaiM^y 

likewise  h,i<l  it  in  its  [«iwtT  to  iln  p-" ,  M  to  whe- 
ther negotations  were  to  be  oanied  on  with  aav 
forrigu  power  or  not,  ad  ae  eiairle  tew  was  al« 
lowed  to  send  embassies  tri  n  f  r.  \zn  ;i«n».  r  ^ts 
own  responsibility  eren  oti  iimUrr«  ui  liiriviy  local 
importanor,  although  otherwise  m-ry  ncfanite  Xttwn 
ni.iri;ii,'>-'I  Il.i  ow;i  i:itrn;nl  jiffain  at  its  "'■mi  ih»- 
(-r>-ti  >ii,  so  long  as  it  did  not  interfere  with  the 
irit«  rests  of  the  leagae.  No  taem  fhither  was  al- 
lowed to  accept  presents  fbnm  a  foreign  power. 
(Polyb.  ixiii.  8  ;  Pans.  Tii.  f».)  The  rotes  in  the 
assembly  were  given  according  to  towns  rach  hnv- 
iam  eae  vote,  whether  the  towa  wee  laife  er  malL 
(Lit.  Txxil  212,  Ac.) 


Th"  pnTicipid  officers  of  tlio      'i'">  i!- r:i.  y  were 

1.  at  first  twe  strategi  (rrpar-qyoi)^  but  t^ua  the 
year  a.  c  tUM,  them  wae  only  eoe  (Strah.  Ttti 

p.  3f?."),  v»?i.>  lit  fiJiiiuri<-t'"n  with  nn  M|i|uri^iis 
(finrafx^*)  ^  oonunandcr  of  the  ca^^lrv  (Polyb. 
▼.  9Bt  nrrlfi.  tf)  and  aa  aader-stnUefpis  {f 


rrtyif,  PnlvVi.  ir.  ^,9)  ciiT\min"A'  '\  \}\-  nrrr.v  fnr- 
Di«hed  by  the  coafrdimcy,  and  wu^  t  i.unitt-d  with 
the  whole  conduct  of  war ;  3.  a  public  eecrrtai^ 
(ypapiuart^n'S,  .-iini  3.  {*'n  (lerniurxi  (}t)^iwvp70<, 
Slntli,  L  e. ;  Lir.  xxxii.  'i-',  xxxriii,  30  ;  Polyb.  v. 
1,  xxiii.  10,  wbe  callfl  die  demiurxi  tpx^'T**)* 
These  officers  seem  to  ha»e  presided  in  the  great 
assembly,  where  they  probably  formed  the  body  of 
men  which  Polybins  (xxxviii.  5)  calls  the  y*povalu; 
the  dcmiurgi  or  the  stiategus  might  convene  the 
assembly,  though  the  latter  only  w  hen  the  people 
were  conrened  in  arms  and  for  niilitar}'  pnrpn#ea. 
(Polyb.  iv.  7 ;  litT.  xxxr.  25.)  All  the  officers  of 
U»e  league  were  elected  hi  the  assembly  held  in 
tlic  spriipj,  at  t?ic  ri^iiiir  of  the  Pleiad.  <  fPnlyb.  ii. 
43,  it.  «.  37,  V.  I),  aod  l«^y  ibcy  were  inrested 
with  thnr  semal  eflcee  only  fcr  one  year,  though 
it  fro<jfi--'it!y  }i.ip{H  :i.  .1  tTiat  men  of  grrat  merit  and 
dutiiiiliaii  wca-  .  !.  i  t.-.l  for  sovt-nil  succeasire 
years.  (Pint.  Arat.  24.  'MK  Cl^>m.  15.)  If  ow  of 
tlio  o(!ic<  r«  .li.  il  thir.v^  the  period  of  his  ofUce,  bis 
place  was  blied  by  bis  predecessor,  mttil  the  tnde 
tethaaawckdioMairiTed.  (PoljKxLZ.)  Tfaa 

a  3 
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ACINACES. 


ACUOTKRIUM. 


close  onion  existing  among  the  confederate  towu* 
WM,  ueu^ag  to  Polybiua  (ii.  37),  ttrengthcned 
by  tbcir  adafuqg  mubmi  wdghti^  mcMnret,  and 

coiiu. 

Bat  the  perpetml  discord  of  the  inemben  of  the 

league,  the  hostility  of  Sixirt.-v,  the  intri^'u.'S  of  the 
Romans,  and  the  lolly  and  ra»Iine»a  of  tho  later 
strategic  brought  about  not  only  the  dcstmciion  and 
d'ljwioliition  of  the  coiifodoracy,  but  of  tho  freedom 
of  all  Gr<«c©e,  whicl>  with  the  fall  of  Corinth,  in 
BiCL  14(>,  lM-(-aiiic  a  Koiiian  prorince  under  the 
name  of  Achaio.  (Comp.  Schom,  Ge«Jt.  Gritekem- 
lands  von  der  Entsidtung  de$  AdoL  «.  Aeh'ditck. 
BundeA,  c«pccially  pp.  4  9,  &c.  60,  &c ;  A.  Matthiae, 
FonntMAte  SckfjlUm,  pi  239,  &c ;  Drumann,  Idem 

Tittiiiiiiiii,  G'riech,  Shuttavfrfhss,  p.  G73,&c. ;  K.  F. 
iicnnann,  Grkck.  HtmUmtUrtk,  $  185.)    [U  S.J| 

ACHANE  CAxd*^),  ft  Penin  «b4  Boeotira 
mcasun-,  rqnivalent  to  45  Attic  lucdiniTii.  (Aris- 
ioUap.  SckoL  ad  Arittopk.  Acharn,  108,  109;  Suid. 
«. «.)   Aecacding  to  Heqrciua*  «  BMOtian 
was  equal  to  one  Attic  nicdimno.  £P.  &] 

A'CIE&  [ExBRciTua.] 

ACl'NACES  (ijtii^j),  a  Persian  sword, 
whence  Horace  C'rr  t.  L  27.  5)  s|>oaks  of  the 
Mtdiu  aeinaces.  It  wtis  a  short  and  straight  vvca* 
pon,  and  thus  differed  from  the  Roman  stbo,  which 
wa^  cunred.  (Pollux,  L  138  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  Jwd. 
XV.  7.  ^  10.  [SiCA.]  It  was  worn  on  the  right 
side  of  the  body  (insignis  actnace  dextro,  Val.  Flacc. 
Atym.  Ti.  sQi^  vhcmi  Uw  Oraeka  and  Romana 
■saallyhad  tMV  award*  Mtsfwoded  on  ihe  loft  ndei. 

Tht'  fonn  of  the  acinaces,  with  the  nictho<l  <if 
usiqg  it,  is  illustrated  by  tho  fbUowiog  Penqmlitan 
fignran  In  all  the  has>ralie6  Amid  al  Perscpolis, 
the  acinaces  is  invaruihly  straight,  and  i.<i  oom- 
mouly  iospccoded  orcr  tho  right  thigh,  nercr  over 
theleft,  mttaonetiiiieBiBftantoftliabody.  The 
form  of  th"*  acinact's  is  dlso  s^rn  in  the  statties  nf 
the  god  Mithras,  one  of  which  is  hgurcd  in  tho  cut 
«n  tna  tid»*page  of  thb  woric 


A  golden  acinaces  was  fminriitlv  ^v-  m  hy  the 
Persiain  nobility,  and  it  was  often  givi  n  to  indi- 
viduals by  the  kings  of  Persia  as  a  mark  uf  honour. 
(Herod.  viiL  120 ;  Xen.  Amab,  i  2.  §  27,  8.  §  29.) 

The  adnaoes  was  also  used  by  the  CaspiL 
(IIen>d.  vii.  67.)  It  was  nn  object  of  religious 
worship  amoqg  the  Scjrthians  and  many  of  the 
iwrthern  natidaa  of  Eoropc.  (Herod,  iv.  48  ;  Comp. 
VolB»y.l;  AinakMaK.nzLSL>      [J.  Y.] 


ACrSCULUS.  CASCL4.] 
ACLIS.  fHAVTA.! 

ACN.\  or  ACNHA  (a]sr>  .«pf>lt  apna  and  1777.-, 
was,  according  to  Varro,  the  Italian  name,  and 
according  to  CwOBMlla,  the  eommon  Bnetican  naiiM 
of  the  actu<^  qi;ir1ratns.  fAcTl  s.]  An  old  v\  rit'T, 
quoted  by  Kilmo^ius,  says  ^a^nua  haWt  pcdca 
xmL  ceec,"  t.«.  14,400  square  fecL  The  nanioin 
almi>«-t  r»»rtxiinly  connected  witli  tlie  r>rt'<  k  ixaiya^ 
thouL'ii  the  measure  is  diti' n  iiU  i  \'.i:n>,  R.R» 
L  10.  §2  ;  Colum.  R.  R.  r.  2.  §  5  ;  Schneidar, 
CommmL  ad  IL  eo.  i  ad  &4m,  p. 

481.)  (P.  S.J 

ACO  NTION  {iLKSmor).  [Hasta.] 
ACIIATISMA  (hcpdritr/ta).  [Ck>KX.4.] 
ACROA'MA  (^p^ofia),  any  thing  heard,  and 
especially  any  thini?  heard  with  pleasure,  sipiiified 
a  play  or  musical  pieoe ;  heoco  a  concert  of  players 
flo  diAnnI  lanaual  mslnuuenta,  and  alao  an  intec^ 
lude,  calh'd  etnbolia  by  Cicero  (proScji.  54),  which 
was  peifonned  dariqg  the  oshibitkm  of  the  public 
gamon  ThowofdiaaboappIiodtotlwnetanaiHl 
musicians  who  were  employed  to  amuse  guests 
during  an  entertainment  (Cic.  Verr.  iv.  22 ; 
AreLQ  i  Saet  Oetav.  74 ;  Macrob.       H.  4) ;  and 
it  is  sometimes  uaod  to  doajgnato  tho  anryKwIWi 
(.Anaonostab.] 

ACROLITH I  {iLKp6\t9oi\  statues,  of  wlueh  the 
extremities  (face,  feet,  and  hands,  or  tors  and 
liugers)  only  were  of  marble,  and  the  remaining 
part  of  the  body  of  wood  either  gilt,  or,  what  seems 
to  hare  been  more  usual,  covered  with  drapery.  The 
word  occurs  only  in  the  Greek  Anthology  (Brunck, 
Anal.  vol.  iii.  p.  155,  Na  20  ;  Amih,  Pal.  xii. 
40),  and  in  Vitrurius  (ii.  8.8  11)  ;  but  statue*  of 
the  knd  are  frequently  mentioned  by  PaoMunaa 
(il  4.  §  1,  Ti.  25.  §  4,  vii.  21.  4  or  10,  vii.  2^?. 
§  5,  Tiil  25.  §  4  or  6,  Yiii  31.  8  1  or  2,  and  §  3 
or  6,  ix.  4.  §  1.)  It  i*  ft  uiitoke  to  aoppeoe  that 
all  the  statues  of  this  kind  helonged  to  an  mrlt  r 
period.  They  continued  to  be  made  at  least  down 
to  the  tiflie  of  Pfanldes.  (Ckimp^  Jaeoha,  Cbas« 
Wtent.  in  Anik.  Cmec,  vol.  iii.  Pt.  !.  p.  298  ;  and 
Winckclmann,  GetciuJiU  der  hunst,  B.  L  c.  2. 
§13.)  [P.S.] 

ACRO'POLIS  (4<tp^oX<i>  In  almost  all 
Greek  cities,  whidi  were  usually  built  upon  a  hill, 
lodc,  or  aoae  natoiftl  eleTaUoo,  there  was  a  kind  of 
tower,  a  castle,  or  a  citadel,  huilt  U(K)n  the  highest 
part  of  the  rock  or  hill,  to  which  the  naiue  of 
urruj>oUs  was  given.  Tluis  we  read  of  an  acropolis 
at  Athens,  C<mnth,  Atgoe,  Moseno,  and  nan/ 
other  places.  The  Capitolinm  at  Rome  answeivd 
the  some  puqjose  as  the  Acrojiolis  in  the  Gr«ek 
cities  ;  and  of  the  same  kind  were  the  towa  of 
Agathodfli  at  Utica  (App.  Pum.  14),  and  that  of 
Aiilonia  at  Jerusalem.  (Joseph.  Ii.  J.  \.  §  R, 
Ad.  ApotioL  xxl  34.)  At  Athens,  the  Acnmolia 
■erred  as  the  tnasorr,  and  a*  the  nameo  of  all 
puMic  debtors  were  registered  there,  the  expression 
of  registered  upon  the  Acropolis  **  {iyY^ffofir' 
fidvos  ip  'AKpvwtKn)  alwftTa  mean*  a  poUied^itor 
(^1'  htpoviKti  yrypa^tfttvoi^  Dcm.  c.  TJitocr.  p. 
1337.  24  ;  niickh.  J'ulA.  Eixm.  of  Atkeuf,  p.  388, 
2nd  edit). 

ACROSTO'LIUM  (SiKporrr,:XiOf).  [Navis.] 
ACHOTE  RIUM  {iutfWTijptoy)  signiAes  an  ex- 
tremity of  mof  thmg;  It  ia  gcatndly  oaad  in  the 
plural 

1.  In  Architecture  it  seems  to  have  been  used 
originally  in  the  aane  aonae  aa  the  Latin/Mj^AMH 
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ACTA. 

Mdy,ftrAe  sloping  roof  of  a  boOdii^,  aund  more 

x:^c^LarIv  f-n  the  aruuscntuJ  (ront  or  jraMc  t»f  •ach 
4aio^aM*M,a</ Vi  iiiiirf.    (Pitt.         63,  «MB- 

rh*  BSol  mra-TiJi;;  of  acTXj^-ri'j,  bo\s  cvt-r,  u  tJio 

|a4Biiy«  placed  ^|^^^^|^|^^^||^|||^     prdinMrnI  to 

were  three  .vrotcm,  one  aJ«o%'e  each  an-lc  of  the 
Vitramu  mvM  thst  ihoac  orer  the  oater 
t  (ant  fl^dM)  ahimM  Im  M  kiirfc  M  th* 

K*'r  trnpanirTTi,  and  tb«  ogae  crcr  iho  Tiich- 
ei  it^k  oDe-cigfath  pajt  (Vitruv.  lu.  ^ 

<r  iiL  5.  S  12,  eil  SdineidcR)    Stmm  vriten  in- 

t'.o  iu::.-^  th-'-ni*/-'! ves  as  -w-fll  as  tho  Kv«f» 
-•.^-r  ih-y  uojc  ;  bat  ibt?  only  «LU«iiur;ty  it*?  liiii 

tabs  m  «w  «f  S^ibasahia.  (/h  AeL  Span. 
Paen.  Xi^  12.)  2.  Tb«  extremities  of  the  prow 
were  txsaallr  taken  from  a  con- 
^Dcnd  T«ttel  u  a  mark  of  rkrtor^-  :  ilie*Lt  .f  doinc 
M»uaIUdacpvn)pu(C«u'.  (Xeo. //iAL  ii. 
n  l|36;  Herod,  iu.59,  riii.  121.)  S.  TWcx- 
tmiibei  of  a  itatae,  -a  ns;?,  ic^-u,  hami.s  &c.  (Drm. 
fcHMcr.  1»  i  AthfUi.  p.  idd,  c>  £F.  &1 
ACTA.  L  SMMd  tM  iMkUe  Ml*  and 


ACTA.  7 

Formmiu,  T.  f  113.)    Tbej  were  tak^n  bv 

(c«&  Mrfu  ybri ).  vk  >it««  utlrs  and  dolir*  occur  la 

Lvdua  (<<«  i/.^.     30,  ft<v)  Md  tka 

•t.  AiTA  Mii  iTAUiA,  contained  an  acroant  «# 
tbe  datiea,  nmnbed,  and  lipiil  i  ■  of  rack 
(Veget.  ti  19),  «mI  wmm  iinbaUj 

thi-  nii!itar7  troarurv  f'lmj'lr-fi  'i>v  Ai:i;'.i»:u»  (Sii.'i. 
Amg.  AS  i  Tac  Amm.  i.  7a  ;  Ihoo  Om.  Ir. 


«f  X  Rb-n  in  magiitnite,  which  after  the  oip.Initiun 
•fkifofike  wm  anbmittedl  to  tbe  acnate  £or  ap- 
Fwri  »  wjirtiiM  (0MI.  ChMu  191.  93t  Gk 
L  7,  &':.)  Afl^r  the  death  (if  Julinn  Cicw 
tbe  thnmTUf  iwore,  and  ccimp«Lle«l  iJl  tiie  oiiitx 
maeutiaM  to  t»  olMerve  and  maintain  all 

VaicOt  Hm  'i.'^-i  vtnirt^  com^*.  Tac  .Inn.  L  "2  ;  Sik  L 
Ti.67 )  i  AiiA  &t.'uc«:  It  became  tbu  custoiB  mi  iht; 
auBKBa  of  each  emperor  far  the  new  BMHrch  to 
i»<»a?  I,  i,1)i.n"v  and  rr?p«^  nil  the  nrta  of  his 
jfffcOijsjjsiorsi  £rum  Juliu*  CK^aax  dawn w arils,  wiih 
tbe  exoeplian  of  tboae  who  had  been  branded  wiiii 
■Ihij  after  death,  mch  aa  Nero  and  Dnoiitian. 
Etm  Tear  all  the  magiatzmtes  apon  entering  apon 
tlteir  office  on  the  Itt  of  Janoary  awore  appfD>-al  of 
theacUof  the  rei^Biag  cmpcsw:  thia  oalk  wa«  «n- 
gimQy  takea  hy  one  magirtnto  in  eaeli  dopaiUaeiiL 
bebalf  of  hit  ooUeagrus!.  but  Bnhsiijucnily  it  wai 
the  MBal  fnctice  for  each  magiatRite  to  taka  the 
■aiii  y»— By.    (Die«  ChMi  sML  18»  luL 
Tjc-.  .{an.  x^l      -Mith  thr  ExcHMaaaf  Ltttw  : 
Ihoo  Caaa  Iriii.  17*  Ix.  25.) 

I  Acta  FoumtA  warn  of  two  kBdat  tint, 
thoee  nriating  to  the  e:o%  »Tnmf  nt,  a«  Inj-f^,  ple- 
bwdta,  edicta,  the  names  of  A\  the  magittmtea,  Ac., 
Harmed  part  of  the  tabulae  jmUioa* ;  and 
idly,  tho*i»  ronnfclfd  with  the  courts  of  la^v. 
The  acta  ot  the  latter  kiiid  cuutaiiied  mx  actouut 
«f  the  diSerent  niita,  nith  the  orgomenti  of  the 
advocat  3  and  thu  decUions  nf  the  court.  In  the 
time  c'f  the  n-public  the  iianir*  of  tboee  who  were 
aeffet:^^d  aiui  condemned  wrr<-  mti T<-d  on  the 
BUfdi  of  the  court  {in  tiAiiliu  abmdntmm  nam 
HUmUt^  Cic  ad  Fam.  rOL  8.  §.  3),  and  it  appear* 
ftoB  the  quotations  of  Aaconitu  from  these  Art-o, 
that  thtj  wMt  hara  cantained  ahatmcto  af  the 
ipMrim  ct  tha  adraeataa  aa  aariy  a«  the  ^mm  id 
Cieera  (/»  Scamriam.  p^  19,  im  Afiloaiun.  pji.  32, 
44,  47,  «d.  Orelli.)  Uadcr  the  amnire  th«  ff 
enliagiof  ^e  higher  eenrti  aMn  to  Bwa  been  a]> 
«  pr':*<?rTed,  .iTid  thr-r  aro  frrquoiitl y  rcfcm-d  to 
in  the  DigatL  They  are  aomft.im*a  called  Getta  ; 
aad  they  lamt  iii  t\\  wiA  the  ri  af  tha  camob 
far  the  year,  and  the  d.iy  of  the  month.  (.Vnmi. 
Karc  xxa.  3 ;  AngnsL  Ada  e.  Fortum,  Mamch. 
iZMtL  1€;  Cad.  Thaad.  2.  tit.  29.  nS.)  Spa. 


qtimtly  njrntrnrir'id  in  \nnr:\i'.\'ntt  nnri<  tit  wri» 
ter»  under  vanoiu  tittra,  aa,  UOntrtm*  ItffUMut ;  uc* 

*  '"' 

4.  Acta  Sb.vATL.^  uuird  olao  Comms.ntarii 
Sbnatus  (Tac  Amtt,  xt.  74)  aad  Arra  FaTHCit 
(^m.  T.  4),  contained  an  account  of  the  tariouj 
matter*  brought  before  the  (en-itr,  the  omoion*  of 
thf  chu  f  i|»etker*.  and  the  deciaioe  of  Ma  beuar. 
It  haa  bera  uvoaUy  tafisrred  fivm  a  paaeogv  of 
Soetonhu  (**  Inito  hawMie  primoa  omnium  inatituit, 
fit  \Am  xvkilvu  qoam  popull  diurn.i  m  'wi  c<>::;:, K>rm. 

tar  ci  puhlkamifiB^*'  CiMai  20),  thai  tha  |aa* 
caadiaga  ti  tha  aeaate  vara  not  pablkhad  till  the 

first  confuUhip  of  Jiiliii*  r.'iJ  <;ir,  ii  <\  ')'!  ;  tut 
wac  not  ttiieiqr  the  caae  j  tor  not  only  haid  the  de- 
creel  of  tha  toaala  baaa  aiittwi  daws  and  pub- 
lished Innsr  j^(rpvi<.u»Ty,  h>it  the  d-Kitc*  <iii  tfm 
Cauiioaruin  contptntc^  bad  been  widdy  circulated 
by  CSaaa  <p.  imU.  14,  lA)  AU  that  WaHiaiiw 
nif-ani  In  mr  is,  th.it  ihc  ]inxr»'diiiir»  nf  th<'  «"ii;ifi', 
wiii«:U  tutd  been  uuly  i^xiiAiuiiiuiy  pul<L»!i<'d  )i<'tnro 
and  by  prirmte  indiTiduala,  were  for  t^e  tin>t  timo, 
hv  tht>  ciiiiimand  of  Omar,  publishtd  r<u  il-<rir 
vvfry  day  i  f^matmtaeta  dimrma)  under  tb«!  »uUt«irity 
ort^ovomtiiciii  a*  part  of  the  daily  paatte.  Aufnuiua 
forbade  the  pabUcation  of  the  procecdinga  of  the 
•enate,  but  they  atill  continued  to  be  ^wried, 
and  one  of  tbe  moat  diatinguishad  aaaat^'r*,  w  ho  re- 
ceived tha  tto  mttii  mmaim,  waa  ehoam  by  the 
eropertr  ta  cawpila  tha  aaeeawt  (Toe.  .4a«.  v.  4  ; 
Sptirt.  ffu'lr.  3.  Or.  i;;,  ^«<r.  N...  2274,  3186.) 
Tha  parMHis  caitraated  with  tbia  office  iMMt  nai  be 
ffnaaii^  wHh  the  vaffew  elerfcs  (mttmmrii,  aarW 

pmUiei,  fcn'^j'K,  i  rtiyn'i'f.").  v,]i<>  »ir«>  |>rc^rit  in  llia 
I  to  take  note*  of  ita  proooedinga,  and  who 
only  endadad  whea  the  aaaata  paaaed  a 
mmatmaeom*uU>iiH  f-i'  itum,  t^;^t  whrn  th.  y  de- 
libemted  ou  a  aubj4«4.t  ui  ihe  fiwmte^t  importance, 
reapecting  which  aecrray  waa  ncccanry  ur  adTiM 
hip.  (Capit.  f,'"n/.  12.)  It  Wit*  d«'ii''.thi«  fp-'TU 
iiotcantid  rs  yf  th<rae  clerk*  ttiat  tiit  Ai  U  wi  re 
compih  d  \>y  the  aenatar,  1^  waa  entruated  with 
this  <  tficc.  l  ln'  Aitii  were  drpositi  d  in  !">nn'  •>( 
the  rtcurd  utiice*  in  particular  departtuefiUi  af  the 
public  librariea,  ta  wUck  MeaM  aadd  aaiy  ha  ob. 
tained  by  tbe  vwfnm  penaiariwi  af  tha  pncftK-tus 
urbL  They  were  coneolted  and  art  frequently  re- 
ferred to  by  the  later  hiatoriana  (Vopiac.  J*ruf>.  2  ; 
Umprid.  Sttm,  Mi  CtfiuA,  Op*L  Mocr,  6),  and 
many  eximeta  from  theiD  were  peUiahed  in  the 
Ac  ta  Dluni.'i.  T.u  itug  and  Suetonina  never  rrfcr 
to  the  Acta  Sououa  aa  authoritica,  bat  anly  to  the 
Acta  Dnmak 

.XrT.*  Dti  hN  A,  a  ^:i7./ tlo  puhli«hrd  daily  at 
Rome  by  the  authority  of  the  govcrmuent  duxing 
the  later  tinea  of  the  repabUc,  and  under  the  «■»- 


piff,  roireaponding  in  aomc  mmaurc  to  oiir  new«- 
popcr*.  (Tac  ^laa.  iii.  3,  xiti  31,  22.)  In 
additkn  to  the  tttb  i<<«i  DAvm,  wa  find  them 
nfienad  to  under  llie  tuinH  a  of  Diirma^  A«l»  i*tA' 
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t  ACTA. 

2i'<oa,  Ada  I  t^^^ma^  Acta  Herum  Uriamarmm^  Ada 
Populiy  nnd  they  are  frequently  called  ainiply 
Avttt  The  Orcvk  ^Titers  on  Rnma  history  call 
tltem  th  ixofurtinaroy  rh  Sri/iArm  inro^yrnxceroy 
ra  Srj/iJcTia  yfXXfifiaTa  nii«i  koivo  vTTOfJurfjfiara. 
The  nature  of  their  contcnta  will  be  best  teen  from 
dw  fbUowing  pnsaage  of  Petmnim  (c.  53)  where 
in  imitation  of  them  is  given  by  the  actuarius  of 
Trimalchio :  —  **  Actuariua  —  tamquam  acta  urhis 
ledtaTtt:  vii.  KaL Seztilis u pnadio CmnaiMV  qood 
est  Trinjiilchioni.s  nati  sunt  pueri  xxx.,  puelLie 
XL.  ;  siiblau  iu  borrcom  ex  area  tritici  miliia  nio- 
diuin  quiii^'enta;  bcVTM  dooiti  qVUIfaKtL  BodWB 
tin-  Mithrid  ii'  =  -^fniw  in  cnsccTn  nctns  f»«t,  quia 
Oaii  uostri  youiu  niiiJcdixenit  EoddU  die  in  arcuni 
xelatum  est,  (j^uod  collocari  non  potuit,  settertium 
ccndes.  Eodem  die  incendiom  fiictum  est  in  hortis 
Pompeianis,  ortum  ex  aedibos  Nastae  Tillici.  Jam 
etiam  edicta  aedilium  rccitabontor,  et  saltoariomm 
twtamenta,  quibw  Trimalchio  com  elogio  exhae- 
t«da)»tnr ;  jam  WNiiina  viHieoraiii  ct  wpcJIala  • 
circuniitore  liherta  in  iKilnratoris  conlulteniio  deprc- 
henta ;  atriensts  Uaiaa  relp^tna  ;  jam  letu  &ctiu 
dMpMtMtor;  et  judidnn  inter  cabioihiiM  Mtan.** 
From  til  is  jvass.-ijro,  and  from  the  numerous  passages 
in  ancient  wzitcn,  iu  which  the  Acta  Diuma  are 
qMtad  (rdarenoM  to  which  un  given  in  the  works 
of  LcClercand  Liberkiibn  cited  hclow),  it  would  ap- 
pear that  they  uswdly  contained  the  following  mat- 
tan;--!.  Tim  nmnber  rfbiithi  and  d«itha  m  the 
eity,  an  account  of  the  money  paid  into  the  tn-:i«-Try 
firom  the  provinces,  and  every  thing  relating  to  liie 
supply  of  com.  These  particulars  would  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  tabulae  publicae.  By  nn  ancient 
regtUation,  ascribed  to  Serrius  Tullius  (Dionys.  iv. 
15),  all  births  were  registered  in  the  temple  of 
Venii%  and  all  deaths  in  thai  of  Libitiitt ;  and  we 
Vnow  diat  this  practice  waa  oontmtted  under  the 
ernj>iro,  only  tK;tt  at  a  later  time  the  temple  nf 
Sntum  was  substituted  for  that  of  Venua  foe  the 
registration  of  btrthi.  (Jid.  Ctfi.  M.  Amd.  9.) 
2.  Extracts  from  tlio  Act;i  Forentna,  contiilniin^  the 
edicts  of  nagiitratcs,  the  Uxtamcnts  of  distinguished 
men,  reporta  of  tiiala,  with  the  namei  of  theae  who 
were  acquitted  and  condemned,  and  likewise  a  list 
of  the  magistrates  who  were  elected.  3.  Extracts 
{torn  the  acta  scnatoa,  eapecially  all  the  decrees  and 
acclamationr-H  [.\rrrAMATioJ  in  honour  of  the 
reigning  emj^eror.  4.  A  court  circular,  cuataiuiiig 
•a,  noootmt  of  the  births,  dcath»,  f(;stivals,  and 
movements  of  the  ini|H>rial  &mily.  o.  An  account 
of  such  public  .atraii's  and  foreign  wara  as  the 
government  thought  proper  to  publish.  6.  Curious 
and  intenatiag  ooconencei,  such  as  prodigies  and 
mimdea,  the  erMtim  of  new  edifices,  the  confia- 
glltion  of  Luildings,  funent!<<,  sncritues,  a  list  of 
the  wious  games,  and  eepedally  amatory  tales  and 
adventnres,  with  the  naraea  of  Uie  partiee.  (Comp. 
C'\c.  ail  Fain.  ii.  15.)  The  fir:i;,'ni(  iiti  nf  some 
Acta  Diuma  have  been  ^biished  by  Pighius  and 
Dodwell,  bat  thor  genmneneaa  ia  too  doabtfiil  to 
allow  us  to  make  use  of  them  as  authorities. 

It  is  certain  that  these  acta  were  published 
under  the  anthority  of  the  government,  but  it  ia 
not  stnted  under  whose  superintendence  they  wore 
driw-n  upt  It  is  jtrobablc,  however,  that  this  duty 
deviilvud  upon  the  ni^iiatratcs,  who  had  the  care 
of  the  tabulae  puljlicne,  nrjmely,  tlie  crnsors  under 
the  republic  (Liv.  iv.  U,  xliiL  1(0,  and  sometimes 
tile  ^pOMolors,  sometimes  the  pmefccii  aerarii  tmdcr 
tha  ampin.  (Ta«.^an.ziii.26.)  ByaRsabUkn 


ACTIA 

of  Alexander  Sevems,  seven  of  the  fourteen  cura- 
tores  urbis,  whom  he  appointed,  had  to  be  prMent 
when  the  acta  were  drown  up.  (I^prid.  Aiae. 
Sm  88.)  The  actual  task  of  compiling  them  waa 
committed  to  sulwrdiiiate  ofTiccrs,  aiUed  admariior 
udurii,  who  were  assisted  by  variooa  clerki,an4 
by  re[K)rters  (no/ani*),  wlwtOokdc^rDindMrt-hand 
tlie  proceedings  in  the  courts,  Ac.  After  the  acta 
had  been  drawn  up,  they  were  cxpoeed  for  a  tioM 
in  some  public  pbee  hi  the  dhr,  where  penoiia 
could  read  tbcra  and  take  copies  of  them.  Many 
scribes,  whom  Ciouo  speaks  of  under  the  name 
of  epmvt&f  made  it  dieir  business  to  eopy  them 
or  ninVe  extracts  from  them  for  the  use  of  the 
wealthy  m  Rome,  and  specially  iii  tlie  pronnces, 
where  they  were  eagerly  sought  afWr  and  exten- 
sively read.  (Cic.  ad  Fum.  viii.  1,  xiii.  8;  Tar. 
Amu  xvL  22.)  After  the  acta  had  been  ex- 
posed in  public  for  a  certain  tinic^  they  were  de^ 
ponted,  like  the  Acta  Senatus^  in  aoma  of  tha  r»* 
eord  effioes,  or  the  public  libraries. 

The  style  of  the  acta,  as  app^^^ars  from  the  pas- 
sage in  Petronius,  was  vexy  simile  and  oandasw 
Thay  eoBtained  a  bare  enameiatian  of  fiwti  without 
any  attempt  at  ornament 

As  to  the  time  at  which  these  acta  were  first 
compoeed^  there  la  a'eonatderaUa  variety  of  opinion 
anioui:  modem  writ -ni.  It  is  maintained  that  the 
passage  of  Suetonius  (Cbes.  20),  quoted  above, 
does  not  imply  that  the  acta  were  fhat  pidiilahed 
in  the  first  consulship  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  that 
the  meauing  of  it  is,  that  be  first  ordaiitcd  that 
the  acta  diuma  of  the  senate  ahould  be  compiled 
and  publislicd  just  ns  (fam  qitttm)  those  of  the 
people  had  beeii.*'  But  although  this  interpreta- 
tion is  ^bably  the  correct  one,  atill  there  is  no 
in  the  ancient  writers  in  which  the  Acti 
are  decisively  mentioned,  previotis  to  Caesar's 
first  consulship  ;  for  the  diariitm  referred  to  by 
Sempronius  Asellio  (Oell,  t.  1ft),  which  is  fre- 
quently brought  ftrwnrdaa  a  jiroof  of  this  early  pub> 
licalion,  is  the  juumal  of  a  private  person.  There  is 
likewise  no  evidence  to  support  an  opinion  adopted 
by  many  modem  writen  that  the  pnblication 
the  acui  first  commenced  in  B.C.  133  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  Atuiales  Maxirai,  which  were  discon* 
tinned  in  that  year  (Cic.  de  Omt  U.  IV^  while 
on  the  contrary  the  great  difference  of  their  con- 
tents renders  it  improbable  that  such  was  the  case. 
Tlie  Acto  Diinm  cootinned  in  nse  to  the  dewniSdl 
of  the  western  empire,  or  at  least  till  the  removal 
of  the  seal  of  government  to  Constantinople,  but 
they  were  never  pnfaliahed  at  the  hitter  city. 

(Lipaioi,  Ejceuritut  ad  liic  Amur.  4;  Emesti, 
Bmmmu  ad  Sud.  J.  Cue*.  20 ;  Schlosser,  Uebef 
die  Qaelien  der  wpaiem  latan.  OtackickUdurtUier^ 
Ufondera  iiber  jgsi'ftinjan,  tfkc  in  the  Archiv  fur  (?e- 
xs^'cAfo,  pp.  80 — 106 ;  Pnrtac,  De  FontUMu,  quo*  i» 

cinsrnlyuiiis  rtlius  itulc  a  THjeriu  umjuc  atl  inoricin 
Nenmit  gedi*  audoret  veUm  teeati  vkUamtur, 
Halle,  1840;  Zell,  Utitr  dk  ZkUmpunlm' aUem^ 
Friburp,  in34  ;  but  the  two  best  works  on  the 
subject  are,  Le  Clerc,  I)ea  JoumoMM  chex  le*  Jto" 
MMi,  Paria,  1638,  and  Liebericlihn,  Db  DkmA 
namnnnrum  Ad»\  Weimar,  i;!lf> 

A'CTIA  ('Aicria),  a  festival  of  ApoUo,  celo* 
brated  at  NieapaliB  in  Epeina,  with  WTNtUnfiv 
nnisical  contests,  horse-racinp,  and  sen  fijjht*  It 
was  eiitikbliiihed  by  Augustus,  in  commemoration 
of  his  victory  over  Antony  off  Actioni,  and  wn« 
probably  tha  tevival  of  an  ancient  iaitinl ;  tai 
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ACTIO. 

that  VM  »  ecaebimt^  tenple  q£  Apollo  at  Actrnm, 


Stnbo  (Tti  71.  ."^25),  and  v»Mt1i  w  ^a  ealar|(rd  by 
AagvsbUi    Tb«  games  jinstitnt«^<i  by  Angiutiu 

(peiK'^M^naif3^  ;  ihcy  nrHTf'TTed  the  title  of  a 
ia<Te<i  Aguo^aud  were  a]*o  c-;il!f-d  Olymiiia.  (Scraix 
Lr.  -  I^n  Cmi.  IL  I.  ;  ^urt.  .^'^  18  { 
( v7  /ucr.  Ka  1796^  ^  MA  ;  ~ 

p.  -^-JL) 

A'CTIO  is  defined  by  Ct^nu  (Dig.  44.  tiC  7. 
I.  51)  to  be  the  right  of  p«xmibi||^ 
(jadieio)  what  is  a  man"*  dn«:. 

Witii  mpeet  to  its  sabjert-natier,  the  •ctio 
£rid«i  iato  tvvgicat  dtriaioiiiw  tlw  M 

«i*  a^Ti  n«t  a  rv^n  » ho  waj  Iniund  to  ihc 
|iiiT>Tiff  by  ontrart  cc  dslict^  tttat  isi|  vben  the 


Twiou  fioffsif  of  actiou,  nrobkbly  for  his  own 


the  {ft    rrm  firfii) 


a[>plt<-<!  to  X.\\'<«e 


tare  cpirt^T?  ; 

▼here  %  nuui  ciium^d  a  corponJi  thmg  (eor- 
•  Mr)  M  Ui  property,  «r  rl«hwrnl  a  rifht,  ai 


propek^y, 

f'-r  in-tanrt'  tht  aw  and  mjnvTnt^sit  of  n  thini.%  or 
tile  ngbt  to  a  road  over  a  pircc  of  grottud  iactut). 
Hi»  wartfa  WM  called  vimd^iaatio  :  the  ta  prr- 
*7»tiB  arfm  c:in«-(i  in  th«»  IaUt  law  rtrtuiKfio, 
becMUK  itfugicallj  the  pdalnu}}'  ^ve  the  deictwiuit 
Mia*  to  i^year  on  a  fpTen  day  for  tka  fvpan 
dMMBgajodex.  (Oaioa,  iv.  5.) 

The  old  aetioBS  o€  the  Roouui  law  «er«  called 
itfi$  artiomn,  or  UgitimoA,  either  becaose  they  were 
cqmriy  fwridad  far  faj  Iftwa  <Ayw>,  «r  hteause 
tbty        Mrie^  adiiptea  to  tlM  wvitda  of  tkt  fawt, 

lad  lh^.Trforc  coul*i  not  "be  varied.     It)  like  manner, 

the  did  -vtiti  m  EnglaiMl  contained  the  matter  or 
l«val  rule.* 

The  fire  modes  of  proceediiiK  by  ic^al  action  as 
«Md  wmk  dcacribtd.  by  Gaius  (ir.  12),  weM, 

Sarmnentoi,  Per  judicis  posluIaliniK-iii,  IVr  con- 
dicuouem.  Pa  mauus  injectJooeBi,  Pt-r  piTunrii 


But  t!)e««>  forms  of  action  gradually  feU  into  dia- 
u*e,  in  coaicqaeiice  of  the  exceMire  nicety  required, 
and  the  fiulare  conscqaent  on  the  •lightest  error 
iD  the  pleadings  ;  of  wkich  there  is  a  notahla  «x« 
mple  giren  by  Oahw  %»nlf  (iv.  11),  in  tha  can 
of  a  piaiatitT  •who  complained  of  Lis  vines  (riU->) 
heii^  cat  dowB^  ^**^  was  told  that  his  action  was 
bad,  sMMnwk  aa  fca  wglit  la  hafa  assd  tho  torn 
trees  (arfjore-t)  and  not  vinos  ;  l»ecauso  the  law  of  tlic 
TiFtive  Tables,  which  gafe  hijotheactiiitifor  damage 
la  Im  WDM,  eontained  only  the  genend  expressioa 
•trees"  (arfx>r^»).  The  Lex  Atbutia  and  t\\o 
Ii^|ia  Juiiae  &balijihed  the  okl  l^Uimac  artu^nrs, 
tWBtfltm  the  case  of  tiammmm  in/ktum  [Damni  .m 
rvrRCrriil,  and  in  inatt<^rs -ft  hich  fell  undt-r  the 
cupjxz^uj^  of  the  CeutumvirL  {.Ci£.\TL;MviiLL] 

Id  the  old  Romaa  caMthation,  the  knowledge 
of  the  law  was  doasly  connected  with  the  kisti> 
totes  and  ceremonial  eC  reUffkm,  and  was  accord- 
ingly in  the  hands  of  the  patricians  alonr,  whose 
aid  thrir  dianls  wan  obliged  ta  ask  m  aU  their 
1^  diftpolifr  Afffim  Chndna  Omcos,  po-haps 
aao  4f  lav  cnlinl  viilcB  aa  Jftv,  dnw  ap  tba 


•  m  1 


'  Brere  qoidem  cmn  sit  litiuaUuu  ad  •infli' 
tadinem  r^lae  joris,  quia  brcvitrr  ot  imiicis  vrrLis 
iUewtiomm  profprentis  exposiit  et  explaoat,  sicut 
Mgnia  joruLrraiqaaa  ■■iliwi  ilWC  mmtm  *  (Bnctoo, 
C41&> 


and  tkat  af  Mi  Msads  1 

or  copietl  ktII"-  Cti.  ITfi^        k  ho  tnade  it 

public:  and  thns,  acrording  to  the  story,  the  plro 
beians  tii  lbbii  n^vaiaMd  with  th««t»  bjid  finaa 

which  hithrrtn  had  Iw-r-n  tVf  f  ti  lii-i^  t-   pT^-f  .<TTv-  i.f 

the  y^af  rK-  :vu*.  {L'te.  iM  iir^it.  i.  41,  /  r-.i  V/i<ri*j, 
c.  n  ;  I>t-.  1.  tit.  2.  Ik  2.  1 1.) 

I'pin  iti"  (lid  1<  inil  a«.-liiiri«  U-iri'/  nl-.Ii^h..!.  it 
became  tb«  praclic*  to  priwrui/'  »ij:t»  Jio.uiuai^  to 
certain  pmcribcd  ferns  or  fermulaei,  as  they  witm 
called,  which  will  be  explained  after  we  have* 
noticed  varioos  divisions  of  actioas,  as  ihry  are  ntado 
by  the  Roman  writera 

TIm  diriaioa  of  ocCMWi  ia  tlw  Rann  law  b 
nnwkil  conplieated,  aad  smw  of  tW  dlvUna 
niu't  \>f  coTuidefd  nitlt'T  a*  <  itMiii.itii  ?r"rii  the 
schools  of  tha  rhetoricians  than  from  snT  other 
Mara.    Bat  tlm  tHvUem,  though  com^icatod, 

HLiv  'm<  vinif    }::jt  »]niplifn-d,  or  at  li-a«l  f'  iid<  ri  d 

more  intelligible,  if  we  ctmixirr  that  «n  action  u  » 
eiatai  ar  demand  made  by  oaa  prrwm  againtt 
arifither,  and  th.tt  ii^  urdr  r  v>  }x'  a  rmlid  t<  v^t  d  •i>ii 
It  most  be  iouinded  uu  a  right.     I  h.-  mai  1 

dirision  of  actions  most  therefere  hare  s  r>-fi-r<  ii<  <» 
or  analm'T  to  the  rnairi  divisitm  of  riif)it«  ;  fi.r  in 
cTtTv  M  »icm  of  law  the  funu  of  tin;  atl.fia  luu&t 
be  the  expression  of  the  Ifgal  right.  Now  tho 
general  dirision  of  rights  in  the  Roman  law  is  into 
rights  of  dominion  or  ownership,  which  are  riahts 
against  the  whole  world,  and  into  rights  ari«ing 
froM  MWtiaft,  aad  qaaai  nntfari,  and  delict.  Tha 
octfatii  f«M  faapIlM  a  caaiplainant,  who  daiav  a 
crrtaln  Hifht  aunin^t  fvcry  {wrvn  wKk  may  di»- 
pute  it,  and  the  object  aod  ead  of  the  action  are  to 
compel  m  adMaiflsdgaiaM  af  tba  lifbt  bjr  tha 
(Kirticiilar  ji^Tvin  wlio  di»|j(iti  «  it  Ily  tlii*  artion 
the  piaintitf  maintains  hts  proprrty  in  «»r  to  a  tbtngt 
sr  Ma  riihito  ta  a  haneflt  oan  a  thing  (smaMsv). 

Thni  the  aiiii>  in  rrm  ii  not  »o  railed  nn  arrnrtnt 
rif  ihr  *ii))ject>niatter of  the  actui:i,  l>tit  ihr  trnn  i"  a 

i^hnical  phfan  to  anasM  an  acti^m  which  is  ia  im 
way  founded  on  rrmtrtct,  and  therefore  has  no  de- 
term  ioate  individual  as  the  othrr  necesary  party 
to  the  actkm  ;  kit  every  mdividuAl  who  ditpntes 
the  right  beeoBMa,  by  soch  act  of  diqMtiag»a  party 
liable  to  soch  action.  The  aetio  m  mm  doM  aaC 
awcriain   the  romi-lainajit's   riijlit,   and  fruni  the 

aatare  of  tha  action  the  complainnnt's  right  cannot 
ha  nnitofmd  by  it,  for  it  is  a  Hght  agaiast  all  tito 

world  ;  hut  thciu  ll<»n  dt  trrniinr*  thai  ihi  di  fviid.mt 
has  or  has  not  a  daim  which  is  valid  agninst  the 
pkontifF's  daiai.  Tha  artfa  as  pm-spwaai  ironies  a 
■  !■  T  ;~T!inatc  |xT*'>n  or  |H'r*onji  ;n.'.'iiii*{  ^hmu  thi-> 
ariioii  UcA,  the  right  of  the  piiiintid  U.niig  iuuudrd 
on  the  acts  of  the  defeadaat  or  defmdants :  it  i% 
thrrt-forr,  in  respect  of  something  which  has  been 
agreed  to  he  done,  or  in  respect  of  some  injury  for 
which  the  phiintiff  claims  compensation.  The  actio 
migia  of  Justinian *s  legisUtion  (Inst  iv.  tit  6,  s.  20) 
was  so  called  from  its  being  supposed  to  partake  of 
the  oatoro  of  the  oc^io  la  rem  and  the  actio  im  per' 
tomam,  Qneh  wm  tha  aetioo  anvig  eo-hein  as  ta 
the  diTWflo  af  tha  faWi^M^  aiia  tito  artiao  far 

the   pnrpt:i«a  «f  tTttlillf  boOlteiM  wUdt 

confused. 

Rights,  and  Om  vwdM  of  ciifaKtpy  tkM, 

.ilvi  he  vit'Wt  d  w  ith  r  fi  ri'ii*  <•  to  tha  SOWces  from 
which  they  tbw.  Thus  the  ri^U  of  Roman 
citiMto  lawad  in  part  ftom  lha  wnreign  power, 
in  pMC  Anin  thnt  to  wim  paw«c  wm  dakgai«d. 
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Tltat  body  of  law  which  was  fouiulod  on,  aiid  flowed 
from  the  edieta  of  the  pneton,  and  curule  aediles, 
was  called  Jut  kmonriim,  tu  opposed  to  the  jus 
cvbU^  in  its  narrower  sense,  which  comprehended 
the  leget^  plebuctta^  $enatiii  ixj/v^ul/a,  &:c.  The  jus 
kouorarium  iutcodooed  new  rights  and  modilied 
axisting  rights  ;  it  also  pnmded  icmedies  snitaUe 
to  tiich  new  rights  aiul  modifications  of  oM  rit,'hts, 
and  this  was  effected  by  the  actumt  which  the 
pwctow  ami  aedilat  allowod.  On  tliii  joriadietian 
of  the  praetors  and  aediles  5s  foundtnl  the  distinc- 
tion of  actions  into  eitrUet  and  koHorariae,  or,  as 
they  are  aooietiinea  oiBed,  praetoriae^  fimm  the 
groator  imp-irtance  of  the  praetor's  jurisdiction. 

There  wert;  several  other  divisions  of  acUuni<,  all 
of  which  had  reference  to  the  fimu  of  procedure. 

A  divi.^ion  of  actions  wtw  s^'mrtimf's  made  with 
reference  to  the  object  which  the  pluintitT  had  in 
view.  If  the  object  was  to  obtain  a  thing,  the 
action  Tms  called  persMtfurla.  If  l!ic  object  vrtia 
to  obtain  damages  {pmua)  fur  an  injury,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  thing  stolen,  the  action  was  poenalis  ;  for 
the  thing  itself  conld  be  claimed  both  by  the  vin- 
dicatio  and  the  eoudkHo.  If  the  object  was  to 
obtain  both  the  thing  and  damages,  it  was  probably 
aometinMe  called  ocTm  mutOf  a  term  which  had 
bowenar  another  significstien  also,  as  already  oh- 
aerved.  The  division  of  odifjun  'mt  >  il'rr.  f.n- 
and  m^im  most  be  tcaced  historically  to  the  aetitmet 
fietitiat  or  fiedona  bj  which  the  lifhtt  of  aetkm 
were  enlarged  and  ertrnded.  The  origin  of  this 
divii»ion  was  in  the  power  asaumtni  by  the  praetor 
to  grant  an  action  in  special  cases  where  no  action 
could  legnlly  lie  IdYtvi-rht,  and  in  which  an  action,  if 
hrougbt,  would  have  b^u  mumt  or  haUilit.  After 
tha  aediM  of  the  practor^s  power,  the  atiitmea 
uiiti-s  wcTP  still  extended  by  the  contrivnnpfs  of  the 
juris  prudenU$  and  the  rescripts  of  the  eiuperura. 
Whenever  an  math  utiUs  was  granted,  it  was 
framed  on  some  analogy  to  a  legally  recognised 
right  of  action.  Thus,  in  the  examples  ^ren  by 
Oaius  (iv.  34),  he  who  obtained  the  Ixmorum  po$- 
mtio  by  the  praeicr'k  edict,  mcceeded  to  the  de- 
cerned by  the  praetorian  and  not  the  HtU  law;  he 
had,  therefore,  no  direct  action  (ilinuia  actio)  in 
respect  of  the  rights  of  the  deceased,  aiid  could  only 
hmg  hia  action  en  die  fiction  of  hii  being  what  he 
^"18  not,  namely,  keres. 

AcUooa  were  also  divided  into  orJmariae  and 
aafrnuirfiaai  iae.  The  orHtmimae  were  tboae  which 
were  prosecuted  in  the  tisoal  way,  first  before  the 
praetor,  in  jurtj  and  then  before  the  judex,  tn 
tadkh.  Whea  tha  whole  natter  waa  lettled  be- 
fore or  bv  the  praetor  in  n  summary  Tray,  the  nanir- 
Aiiraordinarm  was  applicable  to  such  action. 
[iNTBRDWr.] 

The  term  eoudtctumes  only  applies  to  personal  ac- 
tions ;  but  not  to  all  personal  actions.  It  does  not  com- 
prehend actions  at  ddido^  nor  bonae  JkU»  actiones. 
As  orooeed  to  bomtjidei  tuHimet^  mndieUoim  wera 
■omefiraee  called  atkoHe$  tlrieti  juris.  Tn  the  a»> 
tioncs  stricii  juris  it  appears  that  the  fomiuLi  of  the 
piaetor  enresscd  in  precise  and  strict  terms  the 
matter  nitindtted  to  ^  judex,  whose  authority 
was  thim  confined  within  limits.  In  the  a/4ionet 
bonae  fiia^  or  tx  fiia  bona  (Cic.  Top.  17),  more 
ladtada  waa  giten,  either  by  the  ftrraiih  of  the 
praetor,  or  was  implied  in  t*i.-  \:\nA  of  action,  such 
as  the  action  empto^  vcmhlo^  ioaUo^  &&,  and  the 
ipaml  ciixunisu-inces  of  the  case  wcie  to  be  taken 
tea  Cdoaidemtian  bgr  the  jodex.    The  0dime$ 


arbiirariae  were  so  called  from  tlic  judex  in  such 
cose  being  called  an  arbiter,  probably,  as  Fsatoa 
mjtf  becmise  the  whole  matter  in  dispute  was 
suNnitted  to  his  judgment ;  and  he  could  decide 
according  to  the  justice  and  equity  of  the  casOf 
without  being  fettered  by  the  oaietorls  formula. 
It  abeold  be  obserred  also,  that  tfte  jndex  properly 
could  only  condemn  in  a  sum  of  money;  but  the 
arbiter  might  declare  that  any  partioikr  aa  should 
be  done  bjr  either  of  Ihia  parties*  which  was  called 
hit  iD-^'i'n'um.  IT  id  '%°aa  ftlwwsd  by  Midbamotfiks 
if  it  was  not  obeyed. 

The  division  «  actiena  into  jaeiysftms  and  Um~ 
poralfj  h.id  reference  to  the  time  within  which  an 
action  might  be  brought,  after  the  right  ot  action 
had  accrued.  Or%iodly  those  aetiana  which  were 
given  by  a  h  jr,  smafas  eotmdkm,  or  an  imperial 
constitution,  might  be  brought  without  any  limi- 
tation as  to  time ;  but  those  wUeh  were  granted 
by  the  praetor^  authority  were  generally  limited 
to  the  year  of  his  office.  A  Ume  of  limitaUoa  was, 
however,  fixed  Ibr  all  aetiana  hj  the  lata  Imperial 
constitutions. 

The  division  of  actions  into  actumt  m  jws  and 
in  fhrtuiii  is  properly  no  division  of  actions,  but 
has  merely  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  fommla. 
In  the  Ntmola  in  factum  tmeqOa,  the  pnetor 
might  direct  the  judex  barely  to  inquire  as  to  the 
&ct  which  was  the  only  matter  in  issue  ;  and  <m 
findbf  thefiwlk  to  malm  the  proper  esadbwsofjb.* 
aa  in  the  case  of  a  frecdman  hringintj  an  action 
against  his  potronus.  (Gains,  iv,  46.)  In  the 
formda  As  jkt  the  feet  was  not  In  Inme,  but  the 
legal  consequences  of  the  fact  were  submitted  to 
the  discretion  of  the  judex.  The  formula  in  fadum 
commenced  with  the  technical  expression.  Si  poret, 
&;c.,  "  If  it  should  appear,"  &;c. ;  the  funnula  in  jun 
commenced,  Quoti  A.  A.^  Ac,  "  \Vln.-r<»a  A.  A.  did 
so  and  so.**    (CJaius,  iv.  47.) 

The  actions  which  hxid  for  their  object  the 
punishment  of  crimes,  were  considered  public  ;  as 
opposed  to  those  actions  by  which  »ome  p;irticuhir 
pcTMO  daimed  a  right  or  cjompensntion,  and  which 
WHV  inemore  eauea pnmnt,  ine  luiiuei  wen 
pmperly  called  jiulida  piMirn  ;  and  the  latter,  as 
contrasted  with  them,  were  called  jadida  prioaia, 
[JuniuiuM.} 

The  actions  Killed  nnralfs  arose  when  a  filius 
/mtniias  (a  son  in  the  power  of  his  &ther),  or  a 
■lave,  committed  a  thai,  or  did  any  injnry  to 
another.  In  either  case  the  father  or  owner  might 
give  up  the  wnmg-doer  to  the  peiiioa  injured,  or 
else  he  must  pay  competent  damages.  These  iu> 
tioi-i?,  it  n|i|>e.ir8,  tnke  their  name  either  from  the 
uijurj'  conuiiittt'd,  or  because  the  wrong-doer  was 
liable  to  be  given  up  to  punishment  (aocoe)  to  the 
person  injured.  Some  of  these  actions  were  of  legal 
origin,  as  that  of  thefi,  which  was  given  by  the 
Twelve  Tables ;  that  o( damnum  ityurieuiy  whidi  was 
gtren  by  the  Aquilia  Lex ;  and  that  of  ttfjuriarvm 
ef  rt  ^emmtm  raptorum^  which  was  given  by  the 
edict,  and  therefore  was  of  pn5i  t  rii'.::  orijfin.  This 
instance  will  serve  to  show  that  the  Roman  division 
and  dassiiieation  of  actkms  wied  aocerdlaf  aa  the 

Roman  WTitera  contenijilated  the  sources  of  rights 
of  action,  or  the  rmcdies  imd  the  modes  of  ob- 
taining them. 

An  action  was  commenced  by  the  plaintiflT  sum- 
moning  the  defendant  to  appear  before  the  praetor 
or  ethtt  magistrate  who  had  jmritdietio :  this  pio- 
oeat  was  ouiled  im  jm  tmalm;  and,  nnwwding  to 
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Otf  hwn  of  Uie  TirelTv  TaUec,  wai  in  eflert  a 
dia^of  af  ths  datedml  Wm»  tfc*  piMlar  if  be 

rtfux  d  ta  srn  fjntrtFr.    Thtf  rode  proctvtihag  wn» 
modihed  in  utter  Uiiu^  and  m  UMnj  aute»  then 
cmU  be      w  jbi  nxatio  at  all,  nii  ib  otbcr 
mm*  h  wm  ntcemmrj  to  obtain  Lbe  pn»*-tnr'i  j^t 
■■BOB  vder  pain  of  a  penaltj.    It  mtsu  mImo 
iMM'mkui  that  a  man  conld  not  be  iliiMHil  ftiMB 
bnw  2  bM  if  a  man  krpt  hi*  Dooic  to 
•nU,  M  w*  iboaid  bj,  being  •rrved  vith  a  writ, 
Jje  fan  tfe  risk  of  a  kind  of  M<]imtration  (wctor 
■  kmm  miHtfitmr),    Tk»  •Ifiwt      tkoM  ntles 
wm  to  Mifce  tfce  iliftwAint  afptn  tefefe  the 

nojpetent  Juri»dIrt:on  ;  the  d<  %in"  of  <-iiUTiii:.'  ikii 
ibr  the  defeudaiU  doe*  not  •eem  u> 

hrfftotfc»n  wiiikwrCTu  (Dig.  2. 

tiL  4.)  if  tile  df^i-nAunl  would  ivA  go  quit  ll  v. 
the  pkindif  called  oa  anj  bjrstander  to  wilaet* 
(•MrO  t^  W  kMl  hmm  ddv  imwiii  1, 
t'l.tLrd  t'ri^  eaf  of  the  witiiesj.  and  dragged  the 
'j^iendaxi:  iuUi  c4»urt.  ^lioT.  Hmm.  LfL  7^— la  ; 
TtrntoMy  CmrcmL  r.  2.)  Thm  PHtMM  settle 
v:- j:  (i-?p<it^  oQi  their  war  tn  tne  court,  or  the  d<>- 
tm^aut  BUKbt  be  boiled  by  a  vum1«^  <Cic.  r"/). 
i  i  Qmm,  IV.  46 ;  Gelliiu,  xri  10.)  The  Tiuticx 
Boat  not  be  COTfouuJi-d  with  the  rtid*-*.  Thj* 
•eCtlemeot  of  di^puU^  *Hi  ibe  waj  wm  otlied  InwM- 
«*K>  ta  via,  and  aenrM  tm  VWfUm  »  p— g»  ■>  Bl 
MMhew  (r.  23)  * 

When  before  tlie  praetor,  the  paitie*  were  aaid 
jw«  o^rre.    The  plamtiff  then  pnjed  for  an  ac- 
tM,  Md  if      mwtwr  alkirad  it  {dakd  moHtmtm), 
WlhaiMmd«%Kt  actian  b«  ibIhmM  to  hrnir 
agaia^  tha  tl«-ffiid.(iit,    which   w.n  cnllcd  fxUre 
tttomeju.    I  his  mi^bt  be  done  in  writing,  or 
mlHj,  or  Lv  the  i^anrtiff  toking  the  iefciiilut  to 
the  iu.'.»i>L.  and  showing  him  which  action  he  in- 
ustied  to  rdi/  on.     (Dig.  2.  tit  13.)    At  the 
finuia»  cmfmbendcd,  off  wen  MippOMd  to  MM* 
pri  hcD'i,  evt  ry  possible  form  of  fiction  that  could 
he  requ  irv-d  by  a  fuLaintiitf,  It  woa  petmuoed  that  h« 
eodld  niid  among  all  tlw  fermulae  Maweae  which 
wTti  adiif^led  to  h'i3  cnsT,  and  he  vraa  accordin^flv 
•apposed  u>  be  without  excuse  if  he  did  not  Ukv 
ftoni  to  select  the  i»t>per  fommk,   (CSbiVo  Ho$. 
€hm.  c  tt.)    If  he  tmk  the  wraoff  one,  or  if  he 
daimed  more  than  hia  doe,  he  loat  nit  caiue  (fiomm 
eadtUxL,  Cic.  Dt  OruL  i.  36)  ;  bat  the  praetor  loine- 
liiHi  gKW  him  leave  to  amend  hia  chum  or  wlwilio. 
((ham^  W.  63,  &c.)    If,  for  exaisplf,  the  contract 
S>?t  ■*  t-<:ii  the  pcirti»^s  waa  for  jomrlhin^  n»  i/euere, 

and  the  plaintiff  dairoed  ■omethiny  ta  ^wom^  he 
loat  l»  me&m:  ikm  ibe  eeatnMt         be,  that 

the  defendant  tuidrrt/wjk  to  mII  the  plaiiiHty  a 
^aantiST  of  djoHKaff  or  a  klaTe;  if  the  plaintiff 
cUiBcd  TjzMD  purple,  or  a  pertjcahar  ttave,  bit 

actioo  was  Vnid  ;  thcrrfure,  ki  vi  Gain*,  accord  In;; 
to  the  term*  of  the  cuiitnict  to  uu^Lt  the  claiiu  bi 
the  MMw  to  be.  As  the  fonnnlae  were  so  ntimer' 
OQi  and  c<Tfm|Trch<iwivc,  the  plaintiff  had  only  to 
•elect  the  ionaalA  %hich  be  su|ipa*cd  to  be  suitulie 
to  kw  eaM,  and  it  would  ramn*  ao  fiirtht 


AITKK 
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security  for  his  appaanutce  before  the  praetor  (m 
fmr$)  on  a  daj  bum«  cvmnHinijr  tke  wgr  b«l 


fiirther  varia- 
tion than  the  injcrtion  of  the  name*  of  the  parties 
and  of  the  thini?  claimed,  or  the  Btilijcct-niatttr  of 
the  soit,  with  the  ^oont  of  datuag<^«,  Ac,  as  tb« 
OHea^gbtbe.  When  the  nsMior  had  granted  an 
the  ^siDtiff  nqtdr«ddM  defendant  to  give 


*  It  is  net  easr  to  state  coRectlj  the  chaiuMe 
in  procedine  which  took  pbee  after  the  •bclitm 
^hml9iiimMmtlkm$.  CamfanOKm'w,  2$,  49. 


jmr$) 

aft«r  ihf  ipi  ry-M-xiftrt,  utJrM  the  matter  in  dirf'titc 
wax  M-tlli-d  ol  iHi^i.',  1  be  defendant,  on  fiiidias  a 
sorvtj,  was  said  dmm  {Hat.  Smm.  t,  L  li\ 

x>u!iin.mimm  jmmuOen^  at  /\iem ;  the  sarrtT,  MM, 
«ra«  aaid  ifiomJ^n ;  the  plaiutilf  when  saliaAcd 
wkh  the  aMaty  said,  v*dun  mm,  to  let  hiai 
go  flo  bitMBenea,  or  to  have  r^n  tni  fu^m  hiia. 
When  the  dcfcadant  protnisrd  to  a^^'^-  :ii  tn  jers  on 
the  dajr  rsraed,  witheel  giviuft  anj  auretv,  this  waa 

pen§omm  were  wmJST^  »  ^  T^'^ 

fi-iKl.-\ijt  nt.<kiii}:  «I>'Uult,  C'l.ili  ;ni:-'<i  hiai  IB  ihe 
sum  of  moacT  oaausd  ux  the  vudtmumtmm. 

If  the  ilsftnJawt  eppeemi  «a  the  daj  appointadi, 

he  \\2A  fc.'iiil  rxltlutH/t.-mm  nisifrr  ;  if  l.o  Jul  Ji^ 

{war,  he  was  said  vadtmomtmm  datrmtm^  and  the 
praetor  gave  to  the  plaietifr  the  ianavaai  ^emMSNL 

(H«.  &frm.  i.  *J.  3C-41  ;  TV.  /Vo  Qu:>.fH>, 
C  &)  Both  |Arti«.-«,  uu  the  daj  tt|»^ul«ii,  %ttv 
summoned  bj  a  crier  (/vxmco),  when  the  plaintitf 
made  hi*  ilaijii  <.>r  i!i-iij.iikI,  wliul>  V'rv  l.ri'  fly 
cxpn-iM-d,  aiiii  luay  be  wii>iiiLT<'ii  a*  lurn 
i  to  "iir  det.lumtKio  at  law. 

The  dt-fcndunt  might  either  denj  the  plaintiiTs 
cla^m,  or  he  n«ght  rrply  to  it  by  a  plra,  ttvrjitta. 
If  he  tkmfkj  itenied  toe  plaintiff's  claim,  the  causa 
was  at  isaac,  and  a  judex  aught  he  dnnswwtad. 
The  forw  of  the  tteeptio  also  were  eontained  ta 
the  praetor's  edict,  or  upon  hearing  the  tacts  the 
pwetsr  »*Mtod  the  pfae  to  the  caae.  Ibeanptie 
was  the  iewndit^  defence,  and  was  efkea  Merely 
RH  equitable  aiiAwr  or  |>l<a  to  tlii-  p^iintitT* 

The  ptaiutid  might  dauu  a  thuitf  suoa 
wita  the  ddsawvl,  aad  the  defcaMal 
mik'ht  not  deny  the  t-ailnut,  luU  n-i^'ht  put  in  a 
plea  of  6aad  (dlotes  wmUu)^  ur  that  he  had  been 
BinatnihMiil  to  eaato  to  Mch  agnrement.  The 
r^ceptio  wai  in  pffect  snmMhin>(  wluth  n*  K-'iti"*'^! 
the  pUinUtTs  dt^iuaiid,  aiid  ii  uiu  «x{tfcsM.il  bj  a 
oefstite  clause :  thus,  if  the  defendant  asacrted  that 
thf  plaintilT  fruiiduleiillv  (hiinu'd  a  »iini  df  money 
ii>hi«h  be  had  ii"t  ^n<  u  to  the  dcfeudaiit,  the  »»• 
eeptio  would  run  tiiun  :  Si  im  ea  rt  miiU  dolo  aui/o 
AtUi  Jperii  /iietuM  tii  tuque  fiat.  Though  the 
enrptw  proceeded  from  the  defendant,  it  was  ca> 
pteased  in  this  form,  in  order  to  be  adapted  fcr 
iwwiim  ia  the  fomola,  and  to  under  the  era* 
Aeiaefto  Mibjeet  to  the  eeBditMB. 

Exc<  piiori*  wtTc  jKT\  riij>iifria»  at  dilatoriae. 
Peremptory  exceptions  were  a  coatpieto  and  per- 

an  exteptio  of  or  of   r<<  jwla-ifu, 

Lhlatoiy  exceptions  were,  as  the  name  imports^ 
■lerdly  cehwiateii  to  delay  the  plaint}ff>i  lienwiid  ; 
a.\  for  instancr,  by  ghowina  that  the  debt  or  duty 
d^med  was  not  yet  due.  Gaius  oonsiden  the  ex- 
ceptio  Uti$  ditidwu  and  rn  rtfidmae  (iv.  192)  aa 
liclonainif  to  tfiis  cla<».  If  i\  ['laiiitiff  pmseciitrd 
his  action  aft4:r  a  dthttory  exception,  h«  lu»t  oito- 
gather  his  ligbt  of  action.  llMa  aiigbt  be  dilatory 
exceptions  uso  to  the  person  of  the  plauitilT,  of 
which  clam  i«  the  eMptio  eogniloria^  by  which  the 
defrtuiant  oKji«ts  either  tlmt  the  plaintitf  is  not 
uititled  to  sue  by  a  eeg^dor,  or  that  the  odgniter 
whom  he  bad  nwned  was  not  qualified  to  act  a*  a 
cognitor.  If  the  exception  «-ns  allowed,  the  plaintiff 
eould  either  «m  hineeli^  or  oMne  a  proper  cognitor, 
aa  the  care  might  be.  If  a  dettodaat  nwlected  to 
Idte  aAtaatagi  «f  aparcBptoiy  «Mi|)li»^  tha  piaetor 
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nk^t  afterwudB  giv«  him  peraiMioa  to  avail  bim- 
wffofH;  wlietherfaeconlddotlieiHBBiiitlwctte 
of  a  dilatoiT  iM  ft  doolitfiil  q^Mttion.  (Qatiiib  nr. 

125.) 

The  pktntiff  m^t  teplf  to  the  ddSmdanili  eis 

eeptio,  for  the  dc-fi-ndant  by  imttiiii?  in  his  plea  be- 
came aa  actor.  [Actor,  j  The  defendant's  plea 
might  he  good,  and  a  complete  answer  to  the  ploin- 
tifTs  dcinniitl,  nnd  yet  th(^  phiintiff  miiihl  allege 
something  tli.-it  would  ho  an  answer  lo  the  pita. 
ThOB,  in  the  example  given  by  Oaios  (iv.  126), if 
an  argentnrius  cUiimed  the  price  of  a  thin-  s.lil  by 
auction,  the  defendant  might  put  in  a  pi<  .^  which, 
when  inserted  in  the  frrainla,  would  he  of  this 
shnpp:  —  Ut  iia  Jcmnm  emptor  damnfiur^  si  ei  rrs 
quam  emerit^  tradita  sit  j  ajul  this  would  be  in  fbrm 
a  good  plea.  Hut  if  the  conditions  of  sale  were  that 
the  article  should  not  be  handed  to  the  purchaser 
befbre  the  money  was  paid,  the  atvcntarhu  might 
put  in  a  replioatio  in  this  shape  :  —  A'lAt"  yraedictum 
at  M  o/ifar  M^itori  rat  inid«ntur  gaom  nprdum 
mtipt»  $oh0rU.  It  the  defendant  antwend  the 
r<i>f'u\ftii),  his  answer  wa5  called  duflu-atio;  and  the 
parties  might  go  on  to  the  truoUcatio  and  fmadn^- 
ea<m,  and  even,  thctlier,  if  Om  inatlen  m  iperoon 
were  nnch  thai  thfljcotddiMt  othenriMhehimqht 
to  an  issue. 

Thiprawcriptioy  which  was  so  called  from  being 
written  at  the  head  or  hoeinning  of  the  fonnnla, 
was  adapted  for  the  protection  of  the  plaintitf  in 
certain  cases.  (Oaius,  iv.  ISO,  &c  ;  Cic.  De  OraL 
i.  37.)  For  instance,  if  the  defendant  was  hound 
to  niake  to  the  plaiiiliir  a  certain  fixed  payment 
yearly  or  monthly,  the  plaintiff  had  a  good  cause 
of  action  for  all  the  sitms  of  money  already  due ; 
but  in  order  to  avoid  making  his  demand  for  the 
future  pa}'ments  not  yet  due,  it  was  necessary  to 
nee  a  pcaeecripUoiQ  of  the  following  &nn: — £a 

A  person  miglit  maintain  or  defend  an  actl(m  Ity 
his  oosnitor  or  procwratary  or,  as  we  should  say,  by 
hig  attoney.  The  plaintiff  and  defendant  need  a 
ccrtnin  form  of  wonls  in  appointing  a  eognitor,  and 
it  would  appear  that  the  appointment  was  made  in 
the  pweence  ef  hetfa  parties.  The  cngnitor  needed 
rot  to  he  present,  and  his  apjwintmrnt  was  com- 
plete when  by  his  acts  he  had  signitied  his  aucQt. 
(Cic.  Pro  Q.  RoaciOi  z.%\  Her.  StrwL  L  5.  35.) 
No  fonn  of  wonls  was  necrswtry  for  appointing  a 
procuruior^  and  he  might  be  appointed  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  opposite  party. 

In  many  cases  both  plaintiff  and  dcifendant 
Blight  be  required  to  give  security  {latudaire)  ;  for 
instance,  in  the  case  of  an  atiio  in  rrm,  the  de> 
fendant  who  waa  in  powcieion  wai  reqaiied  to 
p^ve  tecurity,  in  older  tnat  if  he  loit  hiscaate  and 
did  not  restore  the  thing,  nor  jkiv  its  estimated 
value,  the  plaintiff  miflht  have  an  action  against 
him  or  hii  nmtiea.    When  the  auifo  in  ram  was 

pTMCCUt^d  by  thc  /i  r  '  '  r  ]Kiilnr'ni^  that  sti'pulniio 
was  made  which  was  called ./tK^iCO/uni  $Uvi.  As  to 
its  proseeatioa  hy  the  iponmi,  see  Spcnraio  and 
CKNTl'MViRt.  If  thi'  plaintiff  sncd  in  his  nwni 
name,  he  gave  no  security  ;  nor  vtm  any  security 
nqoiied,  u  a  eognitor  sued  for  him,  either  from 
the  eognitor  or  the  plaintiff  himself,  for  the  eog- 
nitor waa  personally  liable.  But  if  a  ]iriK-uratur 
acted  for  him,  he  was  ob%ed  to  give  security  that 
the  plaintiff  would  n<lopt  his  acta  ;  for  the  plaintiff 
was  not  ]H«Yented  firom  bringing  another  action 
«4ien  a  jmicimlor  acted  fe  him.  Tuton  and 
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airaton  generally  gave  aemity  like  prociuatotB. 
In  the  caoe  ef  an  «etio  ^  psrsoMMS  the  nune  mien 

applied  tn  the  plaintifT  a^i  In  the  ctcfii)  hi  rmt.  If 
the  defendant  appeared  by  a  eognitor,  the  defendant 
had  to  give  aec«ri^;  if  by  a  proeuntor,  the  pn^ 
curator  had  to  pi^'<?  «mrity. 

When  the  cause  w-as  brought  to  an  Iksuc,  a 
judex  or  judiccs  might  be  demanded  of  the  praetor 
who  named  or  appointed  a  judex  and  delivered  to 
iiirn  the  formula  which  ci^utiuued  hii  iiistnurtiuns. 
The  judicaa  wen  said  ditri  or  addict.  So  %a  tlm 
proceedings  were  said  to  be  in  jure  ;  the  proeeciH 
tion  of  the  actio  before  the  judex  requires  a  separate 
discussion.  [JuDiatm.] 

The  following  is  an  example  of  a  fimnuia  taken 
from  Gains  (iv.  47) :  —  Judex  etto.  Si  parti  Jwlmm 
Agennm  apud  Nutnerium  Nt^ritHtim  vuiimhu 
an/tmieam  depo$ui*»e  eOMOM  doto  maio  Numcrii 
NcffidU  jfttto  Agerio  rtdaHem  mm  esaf  quanii  «• 
rea  erU  tanhnn  j-eninidtn jin/rj-  XNwrrium  N^etfidium 
Amio  Agerio  oondemmto  :  si  mm  parrt^  at>toivdo. 

The  natnia  of  the  ftmnda,  however,  wiO  ha 
bettor  understwd  from  the  tollowing  analysis  of  it 
by  Qaius:  —  It  consisted  of  four  parts,  the  demon- 
tlnUiOf  iminliat  u^jmiieatioy  condemnation  The 
denujautr^in  is  that  part  of  the  foniiula  which 
explains  what  the  subject-matter  of  the  acliua  in. 
For  instance,  if  the  subject-matter  be  a  slave  sold, 
\.\\c  demon "-frnf 'r,  would  run  thus:  —  Qitn,l  Aulm 
A(/erius  Numeno  Xeyidiu  kuminem  vemiidiL  The 
inientio  contains  the  claim  or  demand  of  tho 
plaintiff : — Si  pant  hominem  ex  jure  Quiritimn  A  nli 
Agerii  esw.  The  adjudicatio  is  that  part  of  tho 
formula  which  gives  the  judex  authority  to  adju. 
dicato  the  thing  which  is  the  mbject  of  ditpote  to 
one  or  other  of  the  lititntnt  paitiee.  If  the  aetien 
be  among  partners  for  dividing  that  w!i;(  !i  In  l  ii;,'! 
to  them  all,  the  adjudication  "would  run  thus :  — 
Quantum  a^pidiean  eportei  jmtkm  Tttso  adjudicaia. 
The  condemnatio  is  that  p:irt  (if  the  formula  which 
gives  the  jodex  Mtthority  to  condemn  the  de- 
randut  in  a  mm  ef  money,  or  to  acquit  hka; 
for  example,  JudtJc  Xumcritirn  Xcr/i'ilium  Aulo 
Agerio  Bestertium  miUa  comiemtta:  »t  non  p<^et^ 
absoltm.  SooMtimes  the  inientio  nlone  was  rcquiaite, 
as  in  the  formulae  call e«l  pracjuiUcialcs  (which  somo 
modem  writers  make  a  class  of  actions),  in  which 
the  matter  for  inquiry  was,  wheth^  a  certain  person 
was  a  frf-f^<lnian,  what  w.xs  the  amount  of  a^o?',  and 
other  Buniiar  questiou^  when  a  fact  solely  was  tile 
thing  to  be  ascertained. 

Whenever  tho  formula  contained  the  oOMtein- 
Ad/to,  it  was  framed  with  the  view  to  pecuniary 
damages;  and  accordingly,  even  when  the  plaintitT 
claimed  a  partiailar  thi^g,  the  judex  did  not 
adjudge  the  defendant  to  five  the  thing,  as  was 
iho  ancient  practice  at  Rome,  hut  cond.-mneil  him 
in  a  sum  of  money  equivalent  to  the  value  of  tho 
thing.  The  fennida  might  either  name  a  fixed 
sum,  or  leave  the  estimation  of  the  value  of  the 
thing  to  the  judex,  who  in  all  cases,  however,  was 
bound  to  luune  a  definite  ttmi  in  the  condemnation. 

The  fonnula  then  cf»nt.nined  the  pleadings,  or 
the  statements  and  couiner-^tiitementa,  of  the 
plaintiff  and  the  defendant ;  for  the  inientio^  as  ^v<; 
have  Keen,  was  the  plaintitrs  declaration  ;  and  if 
this  was  met  by  a  plea,  it  was  ncws&ary  that  this 
al.so  shotdd  be  inserted  in  the  formtda.  The 
formula  also  contained  the  dircctimis  fur  the  judex, 
and  gave  him  tho  power  to  act.  The  English  and 
Ronnn  pncednn  are  levcndly  ilatad  in  Mr. 
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Sfenet^  work  on  the  Fwmkiih  Jmrimi»ctiom  (/  dm 

foms  of  prw->:-<^cr^  imdonvrnt  nirlnns  rhai;i;i'>  in 
the  oooie  of  time,  wiudi  it  is  Wi\  very  eiuy  Ut 
describe  ;  bat  h  has  bMB  MMrked  bj  HoUweg 
ilf  i-iilhuck  uv»  OWjrJTrrrjcsrs,  p.  1  'S)  itat  lh«'  svsu-iii 
«yf  i^tucrc^e  ciainiomcU  iL&tdf  ui  all  |«ar- 
tieulws  ooaltered  £f>r  manr  centuries,  and  wb»t 
we  Jeara  fium  Cicero  (b.  c.  70)  u  atntoet  tl>o  miho 
na  what  we  kam  &am  Omu»      b.  ICOX  Mwdum 
writen,  hawwnm^  difigr  oo  fvioM  points ;  and  the 
•d^ect  rpqairea  a  cownpiala  oaaiaMioii  from  ooe 
vho  is  fiiUj  acquainuwl  wstk  tW  W  wan  lav,  and 
pncticallj  mad  ■  Ik*  ■■taa  iflqpl  inoMdi&g* 
feaanU^. 

The  ftOmring  are  iShm  pradpal 
w  r  nd  (if  ;r.  ifie  Rom-ui  wrilcrs,  and 
WitJj  described  nzukr  tLeir  aercial  beads:  — 
JUria— A^MM  pIktIw  araadati  Pmwiiii  ti 
japtamia  ;  C<-rti  ft  Iricerti  ;  Commoditi;  Con;- 
aaiii  diridwido  ;  Copfeaaoria ;  Damni  injuria  dati ; 
Pejecti  'vd  cAn;  rVpenci ;  Drpomti ;  De  dolo 
malo;  Emti  ct  venditi ;  Exenntorin ;  \<{  EiM- 
bcpdnm  ;  Famitiite  erciacttndae ;  FiJocurm ;  Vi- 
Kin  legondoniZD  ;  Furti  ;  Hjpothecana ;  Injuria- 
mm  !  T!i*t:t.'ria  ;  JuJtLviti  ;    Qini^i  ju«su  ;  Lfins 

K^tiva  ;  NegotkMum  i^eatoniin  ;  Noxalis  ;  De 
pauper''-  ;  D<-  f«"cuKo  ;  riifTic>ratkiii,  or  PJjrnflra- 
titia  ;  PubiiKiiiua  ;  Quaixti  micorss  ;  Itatiuiiibus 
datoikafiB ;  Da  recepto  ;  Redbibitoria ;  Red 
Bxviae,  or  Dotis  ;  Reatitatoria  and  RetciMoria ; 
Rctiliaiia  ;  Serriana  ;  Pro  sodo ;  Tribntoria ; 
Tut«  L*^.  (0.  L.] 

ACTOR  ngnfted  gcnenlly  a  plaiatiff  U  a 
dfi  «r  frifale  action,  tlte  plaintiff  wm  oAsa  caDed 
)''l:nr ;  III  a  public  action  (txittsa  puUioj),  he  was 
called  acauator.    (Cic  ad  AtL  L  1&)    The  de- 

this  tfTm,  lio\v«rr<r,  according;  to  Ck'^ro 
(fl*  OraL  ii  43),  might  signify  either  party,  as  in- 
d«ed  tra  anKht  cndada  froai  lb*  arwd  HmIC  In 
a  private  action,  the  deft-ndant  waa  often  Cilltnl 
o^ersaruis,  bat  either  party  loigLt  be  all&i  ad- 
NfaarM*  vitk  VMpadto  the  other.  Originally,  do 
person  who  was  not  #«i  ^'wru  coulil  ni;iiiititia  nn 
jKtieii ;  a  jUiMt  Jtmrniuut,  thcrefure,  aiid  a  »kve, 
caald  aol  wtaaStim  tai  action  ;  bat  in  coone  of 
time  certain  acticna  were  allowed  to  a  filmt  fumiiia* 
in  the  absence  of  his  parent  or  his  procuiator,  and 
&W>  in  case  the  parent  was  incocnpetent  to  m  t 
from  maditcw  or  other  like  cause.  tit  10. 

a.  17.)  Wards  {pvpiU*)  brought  lhair  actions  by 
j'l'  ir  ti:t<)r  (fufor)  ;  and  in  ca«c  tbcv  wisht'd  to 
bhi^  an  action  against  tbi^ir  tutor,  ibe  pnetor 
naaed  a  tator  far  Ae  purpose.  (Onius,  L  1 84.) 
Perr,jrini,  or  al:en%  criminally  brought  their  action 
tluoagh  their  patronos ;  but  afterwards  in  their 
own  aame,  bf  a  fiction  of  law,  tliat  tliay  ^refv 
Roman  dtizea*.  A  Roman  citizen  might  also 
geocrally  Lruig  ki«  action  by  in  can  8  of  a  cognitor 
«r  ptrocnntor.  [Acria]  A  aniTerata*  «r  cai^ 
ptimtc  body,  su-.xl  Oiid  ax  »ued  bj  tMr  adM*  AT 
^^ajicut.     (l^jg.  '<i-  tit.  4.) 

Actor  has  also  the  aoMe  of  i.r.  u  t  or  manager 
«f  another's  business  generally.  IheadorpmUietis 
was  an  officer  who  had  the  superintendence  or  care 
of  slares  belni^ing  to  the  state.  Lipsius  says  timt 
thejKltr  pd&au  was  a  sUtc  or  frecdman.  A  alava 
prcnertj  fiv  otlMci,  though  aol  iat 
iBtbcMtMMilkaed  IvPlinr  (J^ufi 
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the  rcpresenUtire  «f 
)  afCMk  <T«di. 

^>  IQ.UI 
ACTUA'RIAE  NAVCa  rN*Tw.J 
ACTTA  ini.  ..r  AfTA  HII.  rU  who  c«m. 
{^t:d  tiic  A*.ta  rau«ui.  [Ac7a,  fk.  u,  b.]  Tb* 
name  is  also  sometiniea  gireo  to  the  A'u/iini,  at 
sf.nr".  Lijid  u  rttcrv,  who  took  <!iiwu  tSe  fpewhrs 
Ui  UiC  tsjMiU-  aod  the  courts  (Sure  JmL  &b  ;  ben. 
£p.  33)  ;  reapectinf  wiMai  wd  th«  «t»  iC  alMti* 
hand  among  the  Komans,  see  NoTAmn. 

2.  Military  otficcra  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep 
the  accounts  of  the  amy,  to  see  that  lha  CO** 
tiactors  supplied  the  soldiers  with  pnnrMons  ac- 
cording to  afrecment,  Ac   ( Aimn.  Marc.  xx.  5  ; 

i  j.  lit.  .ir.  i.    ](, ;  12.  tit  Au.) 

3.  The  title  of  eertain  phyaidaas  al  the  caart 
dT CoaalMtinople.  [Mbdkum.] 

ACTl'S,  a  HoiriHri  iii..i>^irf  /if  !:iir],  w  1  j<h 
ftwrmed  the  basis  of  the  whule  system  of  land 
laeaaamnent  In  that  syttan  iW  — s  ashis  (tnm 

<i;Ki),  y»):]\h  ori;.'irially  in<-.iiit.'»  ».tV  l,.-t».f)i 
fur  Im^u  ui  buftiicu  lo  puu  <««r,  a*  friiut^ 
the  length  of  a  furrow),  was  given  to  such  a  way 
i^h(':i  (if  a  di'f:iiiti>  uidth  ;uid  Iciigtii,  ai»ii  also  to 
a  fr^uart:  ptixe  of  l^iU  uf  the  same  it'i.^aii.  The 
former  was  railed  aetm  mimtmmt  or  nmfiejtt  aad 
was  120  feet  (Roman)  long  by  4  f«<et  wide.  ( Viirm. 
L.  L.  ir.  4,  or  t.  34,  MuUer ;  Culum.  t.  1.  a, 
ed.  Schneider;  F  rat  as,  «.r.  iter  tuirr  ricimoi  /f*. 
pedum  latum}.  The  oc^m  qmadratm*,  which  waa 
the  square  tmit  b  the  system  of  Roman  land- 
measuji-nj*-!)!,  ^  aj  of  tii--  KMm-  h  iigth  as  the  oc/m 
aiiwimMi,  and  of  a  width  equal  to  its  laiMrtJi;  it 
VM  tfaM  190  fiM«  Mraai«,  Md  iiwhihud  14,400 
S'jUiirL-  fict.  It  wiiii  !M<-  L;ilf  of  a  juger.  (Colnm. 
l.c.i  VarrD,te.,and/^/r.i.lO.  g  2,  ed. ScMdar). 
Tha  fallawiaf  ars  the  stywoiegHal  t  fffilwiliai 
thr  word  :  A<iu4  n^^tUiiur,  in  !mAe$  a^enmtmr 
»«  tu-ulra^  mm  impeim  Jtuto  (I'lin.  xviii.  3)  ;  L'i 
oj^er  ipioagi potent ^stetpta  tifimtia*.  (Varro,  L.  L. 
t.  i  .)  The  actuM  ftinilidK^snn  cxnnijili-  nf  the  u**-  '>f 
i\io  iiitmber  twelre  iuiion;;  ihv  Konuin*,  its  kui^th 
Ixiii^  twelre  times  tb«  ttartdard  nacBMrcDA. 
Columella  (!.c.  §  6)  says  thai  ilic  (iaiil»  called  the 
octes  qmajrutui^  nrip«mmi»  ;  Lut  iLls  could  only  be 
an  approximate  identification,  for  the  actua  tpta- 
drxxtuM  is  somewhat  iiiimll<^r  thaa  tW  paat  Frwck 
arpemt  and  nraoh  Wger  thm  IIm  aaMll  arprndt 
(Compare  AcNA  |  Niob^k^  ilSdL  ^iioma,  vol  ii. 
ApaendixL)  iF.&J 
ACTU&  CSnvmrraikl 

ACUS  {^*Xiyv,  $*Xorl%,  ^o4.'f),  ft  nrrdlf.  ft  pliv 

Tha  auHxed  £|giirc*  of  ncodlea  and  pins,  clued/ 
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taken  from  origitmli  in  1)roiue,  Tsry  in  length  from 
an  inch  and  a  half  to  about  eight  inches. 

Pini  were  nuidc  not  only  of  metal,  bat  also  of 
wood,  bone,  and  ivonr.  Thtj  wen  lued  for  the 
•amc  purpoMt  w  with  ni,  snd  alao  in  dreamng  the 
hair.  (Mart.  xiv.  '2i.)  The  mode  of  plattuig  the 
hfttr.  Mid  then  fiutenins  it  with  a  pin  or  needle,  is 
shown  iR  tho  MiisMKQ  fi|p0o  of  ft  ftuslo  IMwI, 
taken  from  a  mnrblc  proup  which  was  found  at 
Apt,  in  the  south  of  France.  (Mont&ucoo,  AiU. 
fyp.  Siia^  B,  i,}  TfciiflMUoii  hMbeaacoD- 


tinmd  to  our  own  tfmw  hjr     finndM  «f  ItiUy, 

and  of  some  ports  of  Germany,  M  fo  iMtnoe^  in 
the  iicichbourhood  of  Cobleoi. 

ADDICTI.  [Szxt.] 

ADDI'CTIO.  [Actio.! 

ADDIX  (iSJii,  WJi^u),  a  Greek  mcanure  of 
Cifwcity,  equal  to  four  xo^M****  (Hesych.  *.  p.  ; 
ScboL  ad  Horn.  Oil,  19.)  [P.  S.] 

ADEIA  (48«to),  freedom  from  fear,  or  iocurity, 
in  any  public  action.  When  any  one  in  Athens, 
who  hod  not  tho  full  pririlescs  of  an  AthcniM 
dtiten,  mcli  as  n  foreigner,  a  sure,  ftc,  wished  to 
accuse  a  person  of  any  offence  aj^inst  the  people, 
he  was  obliged  to  obtain  first  pennissioQ  to  do  so^ 
which  permission  wMcanedcMMs.  (Plot  PtHeL 
81.)  An  Athenian  citizen  who  had  incurred 
atmiOf  was  alao  obliged  to  obtain  adeia  before  he 
eoDM  (nke  part  fa  piriilie  nOun  (Phrt.  Phot.  96) ; 
and  it  was  not  lawful  for  any  one  to  propose  to  the 
people,  that  an  aitmus  should  be  restored  to  his 
rights  as  a  citizen,  or  that  a  public  debtor  should 
bo  released  from  his  del)t,  till  iu/ri:i  had  been 
granted  for  this  purpose  by  a  decree  jkLsst  d  in  an 
aasonhly  of  6000  citizens  votinu  secretly  by  ballot, 
(pent.  e.  Timoer.  p.  715 ;  Andoc.  Je  MyM.  p.  36  ; 
B8ckh,  FvUie  Economy  of  Athens^  p.  392,  2d  ed.) 

ADE'MPTIO.  [Legatum.] 

ADONA'TL  [CooNATLj 

A1>0NATI0.  f Hnnns ;  TnrAimfTtru.] 

ADITIO  HEREDITA'TIS.  [Hnn.] 

ADJUDICA'TIO.  [AcTia] 

ADLKCTI  or  ALLECTI.  I.  Those  whowera 
chosen  to  fill  up  a  vacancy  in  any  office  or  colle- 
gium, and  especially  those  who  were  chosen  to  fill 
up  dho  jKVftet  nninher  of  the  oeaale.  At  these 
would  be  gom  rally  equitei,  Festns  (».  c.)  defines 
the  adlecti  to  b«  cquites  added  to  the  senate :  and 
heappean  in  this  passage  to  make  a  difference  be- 
tween the  adUdi  and  conscrijiti.  But  tin  y  were 
probably  the  same  ;  for  in  another  pus«age  («.  v. 
eoMerytfX  he  gfrstthe  Mma  dafiaitka  «f  the  eon- 


fcrijiti  as  he  had  done  of  the  adlecHy  and  Livy  (iL 
1)  says  coiucriftot  M  MoriMit  temahm  e^ppeilabamt 

Uctos. 

%.  Those  oersons  under  the  emian  who  were 
admitted  to  tne  privileges  and  honoiirB  of  the  pnie- 

torship,  quaestorship,  aedileshiti,  and  other  public 
offices,  without  baring  any  duties  to  perform. 
(Capitolitt.  PmrHm,  $.)    In  Inaeriptiau  we  eao> 

stantly  find,  (uUtctui  MiT frAHMS^ MlT fMNferW^ 
M/er  praeioreSy  ice 

ADLRCTOR,  a  coUecter  ef  Inee  in  the  jDfo- 
vince<;  in  the  time  of  the  RonMHI  en^enUb  (Cod. 
Thod.  12.  tit,  6.  S.12.) 

ADM ISSIONA'LES  were  chamberirina at  Ae 
impirial  court,  who  introduced  p<T!ons  to  the 
presence  of  the  emperor.  (Ijampnd.  Stvrr,  4  ; 
offtrimm  admi$twmi*,  9Hlt/t,  Vetp.  14.)  They  were 
divided  into  four  classes  ;  the  chief  officer  of  each 
class  was  called  pnmmiu  admisrionmm  (Amm. 
Marc  xxiL  7)  ;  and  the  prorhni  were  under  the 
miyrtsr  nimimiimim,  (Aran.  Marc.  sr.  6 ;  Vool 
AwM.  19.)  The  admiasfamalea  wen  nnaliy 
fteedmen.  (Cod.  Theed.  6L  tit  9L  a.  19 ;  th.  9L 
a.  9 ;  tit.  35.  a.  3.) 

Riends  appear  to  have  heen  called  wmU  oAnis* 

sumit  primofy  $ecund<if^  or  tfrfuif.  AccunHiii:  to 
some  writers,  they  were  so  called  in  consequence 
of  theerier  hi  whidi  they  wcra  adndtted  ;  neeerl- 

ing  to  others,  because  the  atrium  was  divided  into 
different  parts,  separated  from  one  another  by 
hangings,  into  which  persons  were  admitted  ac- 
cording to  the  different  deprees  of  favour  in  which 
thev  were  held,  (Sen.  de  lUnrf.  vL  33,  34,  CVmi. 
i.  lb.) 

ADOLESCENS.  [lNF.tvs.1 

ADO'NIA  ('AJcJi'm),  a  festival  celebrated  in 
honour  of  Aphrodite  and  Adonis  in  most  of  ^ 
Grecian  cities,  as  wdl  as  fa  nnmeroos  places  fa 
the  East  It  lasted  two  da]rs,  and  was  celebmted 
by  women  exclusively.  On  the  first  day  they 
brooght  fato  the  atreets  statues  of  Adonis,  which 
wcM  hdd  eat  aa  corpses ;  and  they  obaerred  all 
the  rites  cu.stomar}'  at  funerals,  beating  themselves 
and  uttering  lamentationt.  The  second  day  was 
spent  in  laenuuent  and  ftastiii^  \  beeanae  Adotda 
was  allowed  to  return  to  life,  and  spend  half  of 
the  vcar  with  Aphrodite.  (Aristoph.  Pa*^  412, 
Schol  ad  loc  ;  Plot  ^/es&.  18,  iVML  18.)  For 
fuller  particulars  respectintr  the  worship  and  festi- 
\-al8  of  Adonis,  see  Dtci.  (^'Biqjfr.$.  v.  Adoni*. 

ADO'PTIO,  adoption.  1.  Orbbk,  was  odled 
by  the  Athenians  tl(nroij\(Tt%,  or  sometimes  simply 
«'o/i)<rir  or  d4<ns.  The  (Jreek  writers  use  dtats 
also  as  equivalent  to  the  Roman  adttfitio,  and  btrol 
as  equivalent  to  adoptivL  (Anp.  ^.  d  iii  IS,  14.) 
The  adoptive  fiither  was  said  roisifftfai,  «2^*oic7> 
<rdat,  or  sometimes  iroitlv :  and  the  father  or  mother 
(Cor  a  mother  after  the  death  of  her  hosband 
ceold  eoneeBt  to  her  son  being  adopted)  was  said 
^»nro<*I»':  tlie  son  was  said  ^nroi«i<rfloi,  with  re- 
ferenoe  to  the  family  which  he  left ;  and  s ^ois7- 
tf^Bi,  With  refersnee  to  the  fanily  fato  whidi  he  was 
received.  The  snn,  when  adopted,  was  called 
voiTir^t,  eMrro<i|T^s,  ordfT^s:  in  oroosition  to  the 
legittnate  aea  ben  ef  the  body  of  the  firther,  wiw 
was  called  yyifffiot. 

A  man  might  adopt  a  son  either  in  his  lifetime 
or  by  his  testament,  provided  he  had  no  male  ofl^ 
spring  and  was  of  sound  mind.  He  miphtalso,  by 
testament,  name  a  person  to  take  his  property,  in 
cM»kiiMB«riouihodddla«id«i«au  (Den. 
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tark  Irtfimwm  ]3.)     If  he   Ind  mnV  | 

pro|*<  rt  V. 

Thil  r-le  i.f  Liw  «aj  da»ely  cDonrdMl  with  th« 
pie  M  to  ■riwrtion  j  liar  if  Jb*  caakl  hftf*  wioatod 

fcate  alaml  hii  pr  p»Ttr  u-i:h  Uie  res;  uf  Ms  inalt 
duURn,aB4  tm  thas  extent  the  £ttlker  would  luve 


Unij  Atbeiu^  otizesui  could  be  ft«i«f}>t(^  ;  but 
failwcmild  be  adofMad  (br  testamoitat  tnut)  u 

life  «tiu|>(ed  cLuJ  %a«  LrmiiKtcrrfd  iruui  hi4  oaa 
ionilj'  ud  d^'Buis   into  tkoM  «f  the  adt^ptiT* 
:       uihi-rltefi  }iLs  prrrprrtr  and  nialriUiiDrd 
3At3a        Il'.s   I'Vili'ptivo    iiMtbet.     It   wat4  uut 
BMCMMJ       him  to  take  his         fetlM'^  name, 
faM  ha  WW  wgiwarod  «§  1m  aan.   The  adopted 
M         Mam  to  Ua  §airmtm  finnil  j,  in  caae  he 
left  K  chUd  to  repwseot  tlie  fiuniiv  of  his  adoptire 
aBiM  ba  m  mmed,  ka  loa»  »U  mhl 
vUck  ha  flng^kt  tanc^  kftd  mi  liia  fittlwi^  nda  ti  ha 
rii  ^oi  Wn  a.l  pttxl  ;  but  he  retained  nil  n'i-ht* 
vludi  he  might  hara  ou  liia  aaothor^  aide,  for 


tbe  DMRher  of  tbo  aiiopti  f!  j««  r*oii  ;  !i^<'  still  con- 
timked  bis  mother  after  the  act  of  adoptjon. 

The  next  ef  Ud  of  as  Atfcana*  cttixen  vere 
totitled  to  hii  pr>.jvrty  if  he  made  no  disj^-nsit'ou 
«f  it  vin,  or  ma^ie  ik?  v^Uid  adaptiob  duruig  hit 
Sfctina ;  thej  were,  therdbre:,  intcrcatcd  in  pr»- 
^r~rr.-i2  fmuJuIent  ad'ipilon*.  The  wfiolo  c<>m- 
ftuiuiv  'Sfcre  UilercAtcd  in  prevt-ntins  iho  in- 
trodoctioD  into  their  body  of  a  peraoo  who  wa<  not 
an  Athenian  citixrc.  To  protect  the  rights  of  the 
aexl  of  kin  against  unjast  claim*  by  penons  who 
alleged  themaelres  to  be  adopted  sona,  it  was  re> 
fiini  thai  tba  fttkv  should  enter  his  SMI,  whathar 
ban  «f  his  body  er  adopt*  <!,  in  the  regialar  of  hia 
phnirb  (Oparpi^J)*'  •) pa^xpLOT *'u>r)  nl  a  ccrtiiii 
tiate,  the  Toargelia  (Tw-nin.  rov  'AroAAo&pp. 
KMpM,3,  5>,  witk  th*  privity  oTUi  kioMMB  ud 
phratores  {y*yvytrau,  ^fxvroptt^.  Su1i«?qucritly 
la  tki^  it  waa  neccaaaxy  to  enter  him  in  the 


•ycipuiOTtivv)^  -si'nhnaX.  n^i-V^,  p'^jiitnition  it  af>- 
}  r^ars  that  iu:  did  not  puuMM  the  fuii  rights  tti 
r;i2<:ti!<kip  as  a  Mnber  of  Ua  dMma. 

U  ibo  adiifjtlon  was  by  t'^trrrfnt,  rvplitration 
was  aiio  re(}uirt-<i,  which  we  may  prc&ume  tliat  tlx- 
pcaHU  hinaelf  might  procnre  to  be  done,  if  he  wnji 
af  mp^  or,  if  not,  his  nardian  or  next  friend.  If 
a  dispote  arose  as  to  the  property  al  the  deceased 
{xKitpaw  StaSuuM'ta)  between  the  son  adopted  bj 
twtiiagiit  and  the  aext  U  kin,  tbera  could  pi«|Mrij 
he  m  WfiatMdiw  of  tlM  adopted  and  nntS  tha  tea- 
tament  wa3  csUil  iliLtd.  If  a  man  dl«?d  childlrs« 
asd  isteatate,  his  next  of  kin,  accoidinff  to  the 
AthaniBD  nlfli  af  annwawnn  (Dam.  Ilpdr  Ac«X' 

C.?\  t/j>:>k  his  pDfK-rty  by  th»:  rii;lit  of  ijI(K>d 
(kyx^trrttoL  mark,  y4pos).  Thoiuh  rotation 
■difht  in  tUa  ttae  also  be  nqoodC  Aon  bo 

adoption  pMp«.-r!y  so  ralVd,  as  some  modem  writers 
mpT'T-^  ;  far  the  next  of  kin  nec«asaniy  belong^^d 
V}  me  family  «f  the  intestatew 

Th<»  rdJt-s  as  to  adoptiDii  among  t]io  Allu>nlani» 
arc  Dill  quit«  free  from  dilfitulty,  aud  it  is  nut  caiy 
to  aTotd  all  error  in  stating  them.  The  {^'ciu  nU 
doctrines  may  he  mainly  deduced  frfim  the  or.it  ion* 
if  Isaeoa,  and  those  of-  I>emoath«ii«!S  agauut 


ADOPTIO.  Id 

2.  RoMAK.    The  Roman  term  was  aJ/ifitit  ar 

»i«fttatH>.  (Gell.  T.  19.)  The  Roman  rrlatim  of 
parmt  and  child  an»«  either  fnun  a  Uwfui  mar. 
V  fran  adoptifiB.  Adafi$iQ  ma  the  general 
vhitk  OMnpreheadad  llw  twm  apeies,  ac<of  <aa 

and  ifin-tutiu  ;  u/i'i  .tji  llif  .idujit-  d  [«  r^'ii  |a>.t<  d 
ixom  his  own  fiunilia  into  that  of  the  penon  adout* 
ing,  adoptio  aMad  a  taftHm  dimimtm^  aad  tW 

]uw.-->t  ol  :);<■  !!ir«-''  kilid".     Ad'  ptiHii,  ill  :ij  ►|'.--lf,c 

laetuM^  uriui  lite  trrneinony  hr  «rtiich  a  prrwio  who 
was  in  the  power  of  his  parrnt  <  m  ;iii<i  ilaii  ^ara^ 
wn-nhir  iKiM  nr  ^-nusd.  l i'd,  :;..i!<-  iT  f-  aiole, 
wa*  uaft«iem  «i  u»  tl^^'  puMvroi  the  perAaii  odoptiu^ 
him.  It  was  effected  under  tha  authoritT  af  • 
ni.»L."i'tmto  ( m.i;/i:}/r-ittMM^ ,  ifn-  proft^r,  f<.r  instanee, 
At  Hooie,  uz  a  ^uvrniwf  ^/.<ra«j««/  ilu'  protiucaa. 
TW  ftnan  to  be  adopliHl  was  mancipaUd  [MAM* 
crfATlo]  by  his  natural  &ther  before  the  com- 
petent authorttr,  and  varrendeied  to  the  adoptive 
father  by  the  1^  f<«m  laOad  ■>■«  aMM»  (OdL 
T.  19  i  burt.  Amf,  64.) 

Wben  a  pervoo  was  not  in  the  power  of  his 
fiarriiJ  {kui  jirni,  \hv  iiTrri.Mtiv  uf  jiil..|  t:\iii  w.is 
called  adrsf/iUM,  Ongiaall)',  it  could  «i»li'  h« 
aAated  at  RoaM^  and  aaly  by  a  rMm  «r  iIm 

fNifuI:;!  (  f-'jiu!{  tiu.-fiiriiiiif')  jii  criiiiiu  ii;r;,i"«a 
{U^  tmnatu) the  reason  of  thu  beuig  that  tha 
caput  er  Mates  of  a  Room  ctcimi  eoald  net, 
according  to  the  lam  of  th.  Tmlvr  TsbU-s,  bo 
affisded  except  m  vwte  i>f  liic  {x  ^^uliu  in  the 
eoattia  oariata.  Clodius,  t)i«-  <-i.<  itij  of  Cicero^ 
wa*  .idrnjratt  d  into  u  |.ii  l'<  i.in  f.tnnly  l.y  a  1.  t 
curiata,  in  ijcdcr  ta  miaiiJ'y  l4.Ui«;lf  tu  U;  tk^jlrd  a 
tribonus  plehis.  (Cic  ad  Att.  ii.  7,  p.  JJomL.) 
Females  could  not  be  adopted  by  the  admiiatio. 
Under  the  emperors  it  became  the  practice  to  I'tToct 
the  adrogatio  by  an  imperial  rrscript  (primnpit 
metwUm»,m  nuripta  f  has^p m>  ;  but  thia  anictica 
had  not  beoaaw  aataUiahad  in  tlw  that  m  Oaiaa, 
or,  as  it  .ipfH  ars  of  I'Ipi.in.  (ri.:iip«ro  Gaitu,  L 
i^b,  wttii  <  laius  Its  cited  in  Dig.  i  tit.  7>  3 ;  aad 
Ulpian,  Fr.i<j.  tic  8.)  It  would  aeMB,  Wwirar, 
fr  ini  a  {■a.ivii^-t'  in  Tacitu*  (ffi'1.  \.  IX}.  that  fiaU.Ji 
adopted  a  sococasor  without  the  ceremony  of  the 
adrofataa.  By  a  laactipt  af  tha  Eaqwror  Anta* 
ninns  Plus,  .iddrcv*.  d  to  thr  pnntifici .«.  thii*o  Avhf» 
weie  uadt't  ag«  {tmpuiitrits}^  ur  v>itid* 
could,  with  certain  reatrictionsv  be  adopted  bj  the 
adrMj;ntio.  If  a  fath  r  who  had  children  in  hii 
l>o«iT  cons(  aled  Uj  Lv  ftiiapttid  by  another  person, 
both  iiinuelf  and  his  childnm  brcBM  Dl  the  power 
of  the  adoptire  father.  All  the  ]m>pcrty  of  the 
adopted  son  became  at  once  the  property  of  the 
adoptiTe  Gather.  (Gaius,  iL  98.)  A  j>enon  cotild 
BM  kgpdiy  ba  adaoiad  Iqr  tlw  adroftatio  till  he  had 
aaida  oat  a  aMiratftory  caaa  (jtuto,  bona,  mumi) 

to  the  pimtificpo,  who  had  ilie  ri;:}it  of  insisting  on 
certain  prelim insrT  comiitiona.  This  pewar  of  tha 
pontttcai  waa  ivaoably  fcaadcd  an  th«tr  r^bt  ta 

pn  »<TTt»  tho  d.ie  observance  of  tlu-  k:;.  n  of  h 
^ns,  (Cic  p.  Dom.  1 3,  &x.)  It  would  accurd- 
mgly  hare  been  a  good  graiiltd  of  rafoahig  their 

coiisonl  to  an  .ldn>>,';iti(>.  If  tin'  p  rsi.n  t"  hi-  adupt^d 
Wiia  thf  f)nly  nud-.'  of  his  ^^'lus,  lt»r  s4icra  would 
in  such  rasr<  be  lost.  It  was  rr([uirvd  that  tha 
adoptive-  f.ithi  r  lilio  h.id  no  ci;ildrcn,  and  no  rt>a- 
soiiatiic  hojR  s  of  ajiy  ;  and  iJial  he  should  be  older 
than  the  person  to  be  adopted.  It  is  gcuemlly 
assvimcd  that  all  adrogations  were  made  before  the 
curiae.    Oaius,  however,  and  Ulpion  use  the  cx- 
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ADULTERIUM. 


of  very  doobtfiil  import  with  reference  to  their 
period.  After  the  coniitia  curiata  fell  into  disuae, 
it  is  most  probaljle  lliat  there  was  no  foniial  aa- 
aemblj  of  the  curiae^  and  that  they  were  repre- 
aentid  bj-  the  Utattf  Hclofa 

A  woman  could  not  adopt  a  per»r>n,  ftr  «IVMI  hu 
own  children  were  not  in  ner  power. 

The  nlei  to  adopdoa  which  Ae  legislation 
of  Jti&tintan  establishes^  aie  eonliybad  in  the  In- 
ititutes  (L  tit  11). 

The  effect  of  adoptioa,  as  already  stated,  «u  te 
create  the  leg:il  relation  of  fathi  r  and  son,  just  as 
if  the  adopted  son  were  bom  of  the  blood  of  the 
adoptive  &ther  in  lawful  nanjage.  The  adopted 
child  was  intitled  t'>  th"  nn?nf  nnd  finrrn  privntn 
of  the  adoptintf  p;iri  at,  aud  it  appovra  lliui  the 
pTBiert-ation  of  the  sacra  jnm»»,  wUdi  by  the 
Liws  of  the  Twelve  I'ables  were  made  perpetual, 
was  frequently  one  of  the  reasons  for  a  childless 
person  adopting  a  son.  In  case  of  intestacy,  the 
adopted  child  would  be  the  hevea  of  hk  adoptive 
fiither.  He  became  Ae  brodier  of  bii  adoptive 
father's  daughter,  and  therefore  could  not  niarn.' 
her ;  but  he  did  not  b^mc  the  son  of  the  adoptive 
fetlMr^  wifeffiv  adoptko  onl;^  gave  t»  the  adiMited 
son  the  juni  a^niatioul.i.  (GwiUyi.  S?*— 107{  IMg; 
1.  tit  7  i  Cic  j>.  Dorno,) 

The  iifafaae  ef  **adoptien  hj  teiliiBent**  (Cia. 
firut.  5H)  seems  to  be  mtlier  a  misapplication  of 
the  term ;  for  though  a  utaii  or  woman  might  by 
testament  name  a  heres,  and  impose  the  eondilion 
of  the  heres  takinj^  the  name  of  the  tc'tDT  T  or 
testatrix,  this  so-colled  adopiiuu  could  uut  produce 
the  eflfaole  ef  a  proper  adoption.  It  eoold  give  te 
the  person  so  said  to  be  adopted,  thp  name  or  pm- 
|»crtyof  the  testator  or  testatrix,  but  nothing  more. 
Nicbuhr  {Lectures^  vol.  iL  p.  100)  ipeaks  of  the 
,  teatamentjuy  adoption  of  C.  Octanus  by  C.  Julius 
Caesar,  as  the  first  that  be  knew  of ;  but  the  pas- 
sage i>f  Cicero  in  the  Jirutu-t  and  another  passage 
{Ad  Uirt,  viii  8),  ahow  that  other  instances  had 
oeciOTed  before.  A  penon  on  passing  finoni  one 
geiLs  into  anotlier,  ajid  talking  the  name  of  his  new 
fanulia,geneiaUy  retained  the  name  hia  old  gens 
aleo^  wHh  the  additioB  te  it  ef  the  tamipntMB 
CHUM.  (Cic.  ad  AU.  iil  20,  and  the  note  of  Vi«- 
toriiia.)  Thus,  C.  Octavius,  afterwarda  the  Bmpenr 
Aaguataa,  upon  being  adopted  by  the  teelaittent  ef 
bis  uncle  the  dictator,  assumed  the  name  of  Caitu 
Julius  Caesar  Octavianvs ;  but  he  caused  the 
adeptioo  te  be  confirmed  by  the  curiae.  Ai  to  the 
tcitamcnt'ir}-  adoption  of  C.  Ort.Tvius,  see  Drumann, 
CitMckichte  Ituim^  vol.  L  p.  and  the  references 
there  given.    Livia  was  adopted  into  the  Julia 

rns  by  the  testament  of  Augustus  (Tac.  Ann, 
8)  ;  and  it  was  not  stated  that  this  required  any 
cfrnfirmation.  But  things  were  changed  then.  The 
Lex  Julia  etPapia  Ponoea  gave  certain  privileges 
to  thoee  who  had  childmi,  among  which  privileges 
was  a  jireference  in  being  appointed  to  the  praetor- 
ahqp  and  such  offices.  This  led  to  an  abuae  of  the 
pnictiee  of  adoption ;  ftr  eluldlen  permn  adopted 
children  in  order  to  qualify  themselves  for  such 
ulfioea,  and  then  emancipated  their  adopted  chil- 
dcen.  Tiiii  abue  waa  chedM  by  a  ienatoa 
cnn.'iultTim  in  the  time  of  Nero.  (Tac  Jrw.  xt.  ID  ; 
Cic  </e  0^;  iii.  \\  ad  Att,  yiL  ^  i  Suet  Jul.  Cmt. 
83,  m  2,  ft&t  tUsiM,  Sftdagmat  Dig.  36.  tit 
1.6.63.)  ^  (  G.  L.] 

ADORA'TIO  {vpwrKvyr\aii)  was  paid  to  the 
goda  in  the  following  maimer:  — The  penon 


I  stretched  out  hit  right  hand  to  the  statue  of  the 
ffod  irbora  he  wuhed  to  honour,  then  kissed  hia 
hand  and  waved  it  to  the  statue.  While  doing 
this  he  moved  zoond  his  whole  bodj, tevhich 
euiton  Phttarch  {tfwm.  14)  givea  eone  enrioiw 
reasons  ;  but  the  true  na*on  prolwibly  was,  that 
the  penon  might  be  the  more  surely  put  into  com- 
mtnuea^  with  the  dd^,  ae  it  waa  iraeertda 
where  he  w  uld  rrvcal  himself  as  the  <ieHff 
praesms.  It  was  also  the  practice  to  have  the 
head  and  ears  covered,  eo  that  only  the  fttepait  of 
the  face  remained  uncovered,  (Plin.  N.  If.  xrviil, 
&  i  Minucius  Felix,  2  ;  Lucret  v.  1197.)  The 
•dbrafio  differed  iroin  the  oratio  or  prayers,  which 
wpre  offered  with  the  hands  fnldrd  t(^ther  and 
stretched  out  to  the  gods,  the  luiiurai  attitude  pre- 
scribed by  nature  to  the  suppliaQt,  and  which  we 
find  mentioned  by  Homer.  (//.  viL  177  ;  6wTid' 
trfutra  X^P**"*  MkK,  Prom,  1004 ;  ca^  tupiiias 
manttSy  Hor.  Carm.  iiL  2.^  1.)  The  adoration 
paid  to  the  fioman  enmenra  waa  bonowed  from 
the  eaitem  mode  of  adafMion,  and  conaisted  in 
pn>stration  on  the  ground,  ud  Uafillg  Hn^  feet  and 
koocs  of  the  emperor. 

ABROGATIO.   f Anonro  (Romam).] 

ADSCRIPTI'VI.    f  Ai  KV8I.] 

ADSERTOR.  [AabERroitl 

ADSESSOR.  [AniMaoK.] 

ADSIGNATIO.    CAoRAftiAB  XiMM  ud 

AUKU.] 

ADSTIPULATIO.  [OatlOATlOllMtl 
ADSTIPULATOR.  [iNTUCBSSm.! 

ADULTUS.  [iNFANS.] 
ADULTER'IUM,  adultery.      1.  Omsk. 

Among  the  Atheniajia,  if  r\  man  catight  another 
njan  in  the  act  of  criiMinal  intercourse  {tAOixtia) 
with  his  wifie,  he  might  kill  him  with  impunity] 
and  the  law  was  also  the  same  with  respect  to  a 
concubme  (iroXAoir^).  He  might  also  inflict  other 
punishment  on  the  offender.  Itapix-ars  that  among 
the  Atheniaoa  there  waa  no  adulter^-,  miless  a 
manied  woman  wna  eoneenwd.  (Lysias,  Trip  reS 
*EpaTocrP/vouT  ^6yov.)  But  it  was  no  adultery  for 
a  man  to  have  connection  with  a  manied  woman 
who  pwietitnled  homl^  er  who  was  engaged  in 
selling  any  thing  in  the  agora.  (Dcmosth.  Kark 
Nco/por,  c  18.)  The  Roman  law  appears  to  have 
been  pretty  nearly  the  same.  (Panlus,  Seni.  Recept. 
vi  tit.  26.)  The  hn?l«nd  might,  if  he  pleased, 
take  a  sum  of  money  from  the  adulterer  by  way  of 
conipenmtiaa,«nddc-  LHi  l  im  till  he  found  sureties 
for  the  pax-TTif-nt.  If  the  alleged  adulterer  liad 
been  uujustiy  detained,  he  might  bring  an  action 
agaiiut  the  husband;  nud,  if  lie  gained  his  aiu»e, 
he  and  his  sureties  were  released.  If  he  failed, 
the  law  required  the  sureties  to  deliver  up  the 
adulterer  to  the  htuband  before  the  court,  to  do 
what  be  plo>*od  with  him,  except  that  he  waa  not 
to  nae  a  imile  er  dagger.  (Demoeth.  KoWk  Nea^ 
18.) 

The  husband  might  also  prosecute  the  adulterer 
in  the  aetioB  called  Mo<X*^v7pa^   If  the  act  of 

adultery  was  proved,  the  husUand  could  no  longer 
cohabit  'n'ith  his  wife  under  pain  of  losing  bis 
privil<^[es  of  n  eitiaen  (Ari)Hla).  The  adulteress  waa 
excluded  even  from  those  temples  which  foreign 
women  and  slaves  were  allowed  to  enter ;  and  if 
she  was  seen  there,  any  one  might  treat  her  as  he 
pleased,  provided  he  did  not  kill  her  or  TT-!ir'>late 
her.  (Dem.  Kara  Ncoip.  c  22 ;  Aesciuu.  Kara 
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2.  Rf>VA^.  AdnTterinm  pr>p»Tly  »i;:iiifio«,  in  [ 
Ue  Roman  iav,  lii^'  uatuce  c^^iaoiitUHi  by  a  luon^ 
tmmd  m  araumed,  having  mt— I  intrmmiw 
wiia  aoothcT  maa't  wife.  Stuprum  (called  bj 
the  Greeks  fdopd)  signttM*  the  commeire  with  a 
or  a  Tirjpn.  It  was  th«  cooditioo  of  tb« 
tka  legal  diBnwter  «i 
no  mAtHv&n  mkm  tb«  fcinde 
wM  laairicd.  It  is  ttated,  howerer  (Dig.  4H. 
n.iwi.ii>,tkaia  WMMB  i^gkiCMwit  adoltay 
vhethv  dM  wm  **5««lft  vnr  ih«  nfjiuta,**  the 
nraning  'if  »h-ch  L«  liot  quit*"  o-ruln  ;  l/ut  ym- 
A  aeaoa  vikettwr  alie  waa  iiriug  in  a  mar- 

or  tnerdv  \.y  thf?  jus  i;rtuiuni.  Tli»»  ma^<»  who 
fwiwtffi  adukerj  «a»  admiter^  the  female  waa 
•tUtovL    1W  Littki  wiilwi  wa  paaM  abmt 

tte  .'nr;!  .^.Jip,-  of  the  wnrvi  adiiltfntim  ;  tiut  if  i**' 
lcn4  to  n*  Tarkna  aigiuacatiotu  baiid«.>«  iiiax  of 
ilhi^  aeml  «MBaMree,  we  may  lafrlr  refer  it  to 
sin-;--'  mot  as  that  which  app  '.irs  In  .i^lultui. 
Ide  c^iim  is  tlxat  of  "growing  to,*'  **  oxitig,"  wf 
'bnenin^  to,**  «M  tlu^|  «  aaallMr  and  extra- 
woo*  l^.inp  :  h.'^o^,  amon^  nthpT  mranings,  the 
RanxuM  LL&cd  adixlimum  and  adulteiatio  aa  we 
BM  the  word  "  adultcflMiaB,**  to  exprea*  the  cor- 
n^al  stkiivbxBiniyMMiUiv  vitkitof 

In  the  time  of  Aug::.«ttifl  a  lex  was  wiartrd 
(pahaWy  ikc.  17>,  attOed  X«  ./MSa  ^  ^^'a'- 
aviivca&cMii^  tiba  feal  ^■pla' of  vIriA  repealed 

Mme  prior  erLaitrnf nts  on  the  »;inu^  sul'j'.'c*^  witli 

the  Honsiutui  <tf  wbidi  prior  enacttneota  we  are, 
hamr,  imacqiMNed.   Hann  (Cbrm  W. «.  91) 

aSiidrs  to  the  Julian  law.  In  this  h^,  the  temu 
adaiierium  and  itcpram  are  aaed  iudiffereatly ;  bat, 
rtzictly  speaking,  thcae  two  troa  dill—d  aa  ataiu 

rtatfi!-  Thj  chirf  provisions  of  this  law  njar  I* 
coikcted  from  the  Dig<£9it  (4^.  tiu  5),  frvmi  riiuius 
<MML  tUrnfL  iL  tit.  26.  ed  Scholting),  and  Bris- 
•oniaa  {Ad  Li^KiuJttluun  />  Adulu  riif,  Lib. 

It  a^raa  not  aniikcl>  tWt  the  eiiactciexits  rt-- 
paded  hf  tb*  Jvlian  law  naifhiH  special  penal 
fT'-.ir.'w?^  r.'-r'^'t  adultirr;  and  it  is  also  not 
improbabie  UiAi^  r  }  the  uld  Li«r  or  custom,  if  the 
cmgbt  in  the  iiut,  he  was  at  the 
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Mrey  of  tlie  mjwad  Iwabandj  attd  tfatt  tba  kus- 
Isaad  might  pim^  widi  death  Ilia  adahefooi  wife. 

(Dioova.  iL  25  ;  Suet.  'Hh.  7,rt.')  It  Mcm'*,  aUo, 
tku  originallj  the  act  of  adultery  ought  be  pro- 
aeeated  bj  any  person,  as  lieiog  a  publie  ufMMi  { 
but  nnd'T  the  fFiip*ruri»  tlx-  ri^'ht  of  prs>»<'cutii>ii 
was  looited  to  the  hatband,  lather,  brother,  pa- 
traaa.  mA  awBCBloa  «f  tha  adoltenm 

t!i.:  Jalian  la*-,  if  a  husLand  kept  Tiis  wifo 
&fu.r  ail  m.i  ot  adiiJtt  ry  .sua  kii'jwii  to  }uio,  and  let 
the  adulterer  off,  hf  was  iniilty  of  'h*  offence  of 
leOfH-irjiuni.  The  biiiliOJid  or  father  in  whoso 
powi_r  llic  adultereiw  was,  had  sixty  dayi  ail<iwed 
Ibr  commeadaig  pnwtcdinft  agmrt  tha  wife,  after 
whkh  titoe  any  other  person  might  prosecute. 
(Tac^L  Ann,  ii.  8o.)  A  woman  conricted  of 
adultery  was  mulcted  in  half  of  her  dos  aiid  tho 
third  part  of  her  property  (6oaa),  and  banished 
{r*U,^ata)  to  some  toismble  island,  socli  aa  8eri- 
phoa,  for  instasc.  Tlie  adiilt<  r<  r  waa  muktod  in 
hall  hit  jroparty,  and  banished  in  like  nuuwer, 
hat  not  to  ^  aania  island  aa  Aa  wamaa.  The 
adult'  t:-T  3iiJ  adt^Itoress  were  subjtutcd  aTv)  to 
cirfl  ioc^ncitiea  ;  but  this  law  did  not  inflict  the 
paaiifaMBk  cf  death  «n  either  party ;  and  is  those 


Iri*tJtnrr«  iinrl.'T  tli<"  empefflcf  in  wfiMi  death  was 
iuuu'U'i,  u  li^u^t  W  CAnatder¥>d  a»  ax:>  c  stmord innry 
punichntent,  and  beyond  the  |imTiii«iiu  of  tha 
Julian  law.  (Tacit.  ii.  .50,  tii  'J4  :  J.  Lifni. 

Aarara.  ad  Tant.  Amm.  ir.  4'J  ;  Noudt,  (*p.  (hmm  i. 

Aic.)  Bat  by  a  (HMMlitution  of  C'unaUntiup 
(Cod.  ix.  30,  if  it  is  gisinntit),  tha  offrnrr  tn  the 
adalterer  was  made  rapitaL  By  tlM  lrgialati<*ii  of 
Jujtiniaa  (A'oe.  J  54,  c.  10),  the  Uw  of  Con- 
raa  prshaMy  only  uunfirmed ;  bet  tha 
vaa  fart  iaia  a  asnwat,  tfim  being  fifvc 

«}iip[>.'d.  If  htr  fiiislmiid  did  II. -t  taxf  ]i.-r  ".jt  "ii 
two  yean,  she  was  compelled  to  assume  the  habit, 
Md  la  ^Msd  tha  nat  af  hw  life  ia  tha  caavaai. 

The  Juli.-ui  fxTniltt'-d   tfi"  fiS'.-r  >"f>"ih 

adoptiva  and  natoral)  to  kill  the  adulterer  and 
adohems  in  certs  hi  caaea,  as  to  whidi  that*  wars 
»f'%i  ral  ni(  f  til!.'. Mil  tii'im  e»tabli«hrd  by  the  law. 
If  t^tt)  £iaL<.r  kilicd  unlr  one  of  the  partir*.  he 
brought  himself  within  tiie  penalties  of  the  Vor- 
nrlia/i  Inw  W-  *>w:\.n\>.  Ti.i-  fimli.Ti.fl  idi^iit  k  !I 
prnooj  of  a  ci.n.iiti  (.Lus,  dcft(.nLifd  m  iiiv  law, 
whom  he  caught  in  the  oct  nf  adultery  with  Ma 
wife :  but  he  could  not  kill  hia  wif^.  The  hus- 
band, by  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Julian  Uw,  cmild 
dataia  Ibr  twenty  honn  the  adulterer  whom  ha 
had  caught  in  the  (act,  for  the  |iiirpsa«  of  caUiMi 
in  witnesaes  to  prove  the  adnlteir.  If  the  wife 
was  divorced  for  adnllenr,  the  hu*)iAnd  was  iii- 
titled  to  ran  in  part  of  tha  daiL  (Ulpiaa,  Fr,  vi. 
1*2.)   Tha  aathariifea  far  tha  I^x  Jalia  da  AdaW 

liTiia,  ^""th  aiii  i.  :it  .C  'l  .inr  r<illertr<l  by 

Ucin,  Dut  iVtmimdrnM  der  Himer^  ltt44.  (U.  L.J 
ADVRRSA'RIA,   arta  hash,  wraMdam. 

book,  pc'stinu  KiH.k,  in  »1i;<li  ll.r  <Ttt»'rrd 

aaaoMcanda  ol  any  importance,  rape*  uuly  ot  mimry 
laarivad  aad  aayadad,  which  ««f«  afterwards 

transscriVd,  nf.u.i!lT  rvrn*  mniith,  infn  n  kind  of 

1  hi  y  were  pnhahty  called  Adrvrmirin,  \n  iiiiwa 
ti'i<>v  lay  ahrnyo  rrpfn  Wore  thacyaai  (Cic. |k /foaib 
t'om.  3  ;  I'rup.       2*k  20.) 

ADVEUS.A'Rll'S.  (.\CtOB.) 

ADU'NWTI  (oAvraToi),  persons  supported  hj 
the  Athenian  state,  who,  on  account  of  mfimiity  et 
liodily  defects,  were  aaafafe  to  obuin  a  livelihood, 
Tha  aam  which  th«v  maivad  tnm  lha  atata  ap< 
prara  to  hare  varfM  at  dURavnt  thm*.    In  tha 

tinio  <if  I,\»uw  anii  .'\ri»t"tl*',  one  liJu.ln^  a  liuv 
was  j^iven  ;  but  it  upars  to  hare  been  afterwards 
incnaaad  to  two  oImhL  Tha  hsanty  was  natnetad 
iu  jx-r»oii»  wlioM'  j)riipt TTv  wa.^  iiii'l'-r  tfir.-.-  iniii.u'. 
It  was  awarded  by  a  decree  of  the  people  ;  but 
tha  attMBaliaa  oTlhe  iadividwis  hahmfied  to  tho 
^  iiati"  of  til.'  Fiv.'  Hundred  :  the  fviyrrirjit*  \v. 
made  by  uylancias.  Peiaisiratus  is  said  to  iutvo 
hoM  tM  lint  ta  inlNduce  a  law  fer  tha  maint««- 
nance  nf  those  jjorson*  wKn  iiad  hrfm  Tmitilnt  >\  in 
war;  but,  according  to  others,  ikm  pT*i\mon  de- 
med  its  origin  from  a  taw  of  Solon.  (Flut  Mm. 
31  ;  Schol.  «//  Ar.'.'f,.  v» ili.  p.  ::sa,  od.  Urinke  ; 
Aeacb.  c.  THm.  p.  12^  ;  ilur^>ocrat,  Huid.  lleaych. 
f.  tt,  ;  Lyriaa,  Twip  rov  ASi/ydrou,  a  ap  rch 
arritten  for  an  individual  in  order  to  prove  that  he 
waa  intitled  to  )te  aupported  bv  the  atate  ;  Bockh, 
JhMie  Econ.  of  Athent^  p.  242*,  Ac  2nd  edit) 

ADVOCA  TUS  seema  on^amiikj  to  hava  aigni- 
fied  any  person  who  gara  amther  hia  aid  in  any 
affair  or  bnaine!«<>,  as  a  witnrM  for  inslnnce  (Varr. 
D*  B»  Miui.  iL  c  5)  i  or  for  the  purpoaa  of  aidiof 
him  in  tMng  poweiiiOB  «f  a  piaea 
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property.  (Cic.  pro  Onoom,  c  0.)  I(  «m 
also  nsed  to  ezmvM  a  penod  who  g<if«  tiw  advice 

and  aid  to  another  in  the  manii^fiufiit  uf  n  chubo, 
as  a  jurift-coaiolUH  did  s  bat  th«  w<ml  did  not 
Bigiiiry  the  omtor  «r  patnont  who  OHule  the  tpeedi 
(Cic.  <lc  Oral.  ii.  74)  in  tVie  time  of  Ctcrro.  Under 
the  empcroTiy  it  signified  a  penon  who  in  any  way 
wmM  in  th«  conduct  of  a  caiue  (1%.  AO.  tit  13. 
a.  1),  Jind  w*a3  sometimes  eijuivali-nt  to  omtor. 
(Tacit.  ^iM.  X.  6.)  The  advocate  had  then  a  feci 
which  wao  callod  hononimm.   [Obati»«,  Pa« 

TRONrS,  \.T.X  CiNClA.] 

Thi)  ad^oaUua  is  defined  by  Ulpian  (Dig.  50, 
tit.  13)  to  be  any  person  who  aids  another  in  the 
conduct  of  a  suit  or  action  ;  but  undfr  the  einpiiv 
the  juri^oiuulti  no  longer  acted  a«  advocates,  in 
the  old  sense  of  that  term.    They  had  attained  a 

the  republic 

The  advocatus  fisci  was  an  important  oOinir 
established  by  Uadrianua.  (Sport  Hodrkm.  b'O.) 
It  was  his  basiness  to  look  after  the  mtwvsts  of 
the  fisctu  or  the  imperial  tnasuri-,  and,  ainoiijr 
Other  thingsy  to  maintain  its  title  to  &ona  cadmou. 
The  various  neoninfpi  of  adTocatais  hi  1h«  Middle 
Ages  are  giv.  n  by  Du  Cange,  G.'i>s!<.  (Dig.  28, 
tit  4.  s.  3  i  UoUw(^  HamdOuck  de*  Vivilproaxxau^ 
&]96.>  [O.L.) 

ADVTT^M.  rTKMPr.rw.1 

AiiACEIA  (oioNCia),  a  festival  of  the  Aegi- 
netaas  in  hanour  of  Aencua,  the  detaib  of  which 
are  not  known.  The  victor  in  the  gamrt  which 
were  solemnised  oa  the  onasion,  con*t'«.nit«'<l  liis 
ehaplet  in  the  mognifKent  temple  of  Aeacus. 
(SchoL  ad  Find.  OL  Tii.  166,  ziii  155  :  Miiller, 
Aetptutica^  p.  140.)  I.L.  b.j 

AKDKS.    (Ddjirs;  Tkmplum.] 

AEDES  VITIO'SAE,  RUINO'SAB.  (Dam- 
num Inpkctum.] 

A  EDI'CU  LA  E,  signifies  in  the  singular,  a  room, 
but  in  the  plural,  a  snail  house.  It  is,  howefer, 
more  frequently  used  ni  the  sense  of  a  ainine,  a^ 
toched  to  the  wall.-*  of  temples  or  houses,  in  which 
the  statue  of  a  deity  was  jtlaced.  The  aediculae 
attached  to  honseo,  sometimes  oontMned  the  pe- 
iiaten  of  the  house,  but  mort'  frequently  the 
goardiaa  sods  of  the  aticet  in  which  they  were 
placed.   (Liv.  Toatf.  41  ;  Petroo.  99.) 

AEDI'I.KS  {hyopavinoi).  The  name  of  these 
functionaries  is  said  to  be  derived  ironi  their 
having  the  care  of  the  temple  {atdea)  of  Ceres. 
The  aedika  vrere  originally  two  in  number,  and 
called  aadiloi  plebeii ;  they  were  elected  from  the 
plebei,  and  the  institution  of  the  office  dates  from 
the  samr  timr  ns  that  of  the  tribuni  ])lehis,  B.  C 
A^i.  Their  duties  at  first  seem  to  loave  been 
merely  ministerial ;  they  were  the  assistants  of 
the  tribunes  hi  such  matters  as  the  tribunes  en- 
trusted to  them,  among  which  are  enumerated  the 
hearing  of  caases  of  smaller  importance.  At  an 
early  period  after  their  institution  (a.  c.  446),  we 
find  them  appointed  the  keepers  of  the  senatos 
consulta,  which  the  consuls  had  hitherto  arbitrarily 
suppressed  or  altered.  (Liv.  iii.  66.)  Tbey  were 
aim  die  keepers  of  the  plebisdln.  ()ther  fimctions 
were  ^'nidually  entnisted  t  >  tin  m,  and  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  distinguish  their  duties  from  some 
of  those  whSdi  heloof  to  the  eenaon  ;  nor  to  dis- 
tiufruish  all  the  duties  of  the  plebeian  and  cunile 
ocdilcs,  after  the  establishment  of  the  curule 
Mdiieship.  They  had  the  fsnenlaiqMtiBlendeiwa 


of  buildings,  both  MClcd  and  private :  nnder  this 
power  they  provided  Ifar  the  sapport  and  Rfair  of 

temples,  curue,  &c.,  :uid  took  care  that  pri\-ate 
buildings  which  were  in  a  ruinous  state  ipedm 
9iliom»,  ri'nosas)  were  vrpairsd  hf  the  owners,  or 
pulled  down.  The  superintendence  over  the  supply 
and  distribution  of  water  at  Rome  was,  at  an  early 
penod,  a  natter  of  pnblie  adniinistnitioHi  Ae> 
cordinp  to  Fro-u-nus,  this  -nns  the  rt;itv  the 
censum  ;  but  when  there  were  no  ccnsnra,  it  was 
within  the'  provinea  of  tha  aedilea.  The  care  of 
each  particular  source  or  supply  "  n^  ''-inned  to  un- 
di  rtakeis  (redenifiiore$\  and  all  titat  ihey  did  was 
suliject  to  the  approbation  of  the  censors  ur  th" 
aediles.  (/)f  Aniuuiitui.  Horn.  lib.  ii.)  The  can-  of 
the  stre<'t«  and  jwvenient.-",  with  the  cleansing  luid 
draining  of  the  city,  belonged  to  the  aediles,  and 
the  care  of  the  cloacae.  They  had  the  office  of 
distributing  com  among  the  plebes,  which  was 
sometimes  given  gratuitously,  sometimes  sold  at  a 
cheap  imte ;  bat  this  distribntioD  of  corn  at  Rome 
most  not  be  confeonded  with  the  duty  of  purchasing 
or  procuring;  it  from  foreign  part*,  which  was  por- 
fonoed  by  the  consuls,  quaestors,  and  praetors, and 
sometimee  by  an  extmordinary  m%istrate,  as  the 
pmefectns  annonae.  The  aediles  had  to  see  that 
the  public  lands  were  not  improperly  used,  and 
that  the  pastare>gnmnds  of  tiie  stsite  were  not 
trespassetl  n  i  ;  a'l  l  thev  bad  power  to  punish  by 
tine  any  unlawful  act  in  this  respect  The  fines 
were  employed  in  paving  roads,  and  hi  other 
public  purposes.  They  had  a  pr<'n<'nil  superin- 
tendence over  buying  and  selling,  and,  as  a  con- 
seqaenoe,  the  snperrision  of  the  mark  eta,  of  things 
exposed  to  sale,  such  as  jlrivf",  and  of  weights  and 
metisuria:  from  this  part  of  their  duty  is  derived 
the  name  under  which  the  aediles  are  mentioned 
by  the  Greek  writers  {ayopav6yMi) .  It  was  their 
business  to  see  tliat  no  new  deities  or  religvous 
rites  w«re  introduced  into  dw  dlj,  to  look  after 
the  observance  of  religions  cemnonies,  and  tha 
celebrations  of  the  ancient  fearts  and  ftstivala. 
The  general  su|K:Tintendence  of  police  compre- 
hended the  du^  of  ptsoerving  order,  deoenej,  and 
the  inspection  of  the  baths,  and  benaeo  of  enter- 
tainment, of  brothels,  and  of  pmstitutes.  The 
aediles  had  various  officers  under  them,  as  prac- 
cones,  scribae,  and  vhrtorea.  * 

The  A  ■«  Ciuules,  who  were  also  two  In 
number,  were  orwinaliy  cbos«i  only  firom  the  pa- 
tricians, after«aru  alteinatriy  Avin  the  patridans 
and  the  plebes,  and  at  last  indifferently  frnm 
both,  (Liv.  viL  I.)  The  ortiee  of  curule  aetiiles 
was  instituted  a  a  365,  and,  according  to  Livy, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  plebeian  aediles  refusing  to 
consent  to  celebrate  the  ludi  maximi  for  the  space 
of  four  days  instead  of  three  j  upon  which  a 
senattis  consultum  was  passed,  by  which  two 
aediles  were  to  be  chosen  from  the  patricians. 
From  this  tflia  fear  aediles,  two  plebeian  and 
two  cnmle,  were  amniaUy  elected.  (Liv.  vi  42.) 
The  distinctive  honoars  of  the  a^iles  corules 
were,  the  selk  curulis,  from  whence  their  title  is 
derived,  the  toga  pnsetexta^ntecedence  in  speaking 
in  the  senate,  and  the  job  imagimnB.  (Cic 
I'c/r,  V.  14.)  Only  the  aediles  cuniles  had  the 
jus  miiccndi,  or  the  power  of  promulgating  edicta 
(Oains,  L  6)  ;  but  the  rales  comprised  m  their 
edicta  sencd  for  the  guidance  of  all  the  aediles. 

iThe  edicta  of  the  curule  aediles  were  founded  oa 
dwir  authori^  at  nperinlendcttli  of  tiw  iBaikc% 
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tad  of  boring  and  Klliiig  in  grneraL  AccoHingfjr, 
tbeir  edicts  had  mainlr,  or  perfaapa  loklr,  rrferrnce 
to  xbe  nika  aa  to  baring  and  idung,  and  contncta 

Thxy  wcfK  the  faandatioQ 
,  among  which  are  included 
iiie  aetio  redidkktHa^wa'AqmamH  mmoriM.  (Dig.  21. 
tiu  L  DtAtiUkm  E4icl»;  OdL  nr.  SL)  A  great 
fMt  of  ifta  fniWHm  <il^  dM  wiAh^  snBl  nhlvla 

the  ^-uyin^  aritl  v-niTie  uf  s'av.'*.  T}i>"  f^T--:;< 
Wh  of  the  piebciam  and  conile  aedika  verc  aa- 
II  MBitT  <UT.m.&S.> 

It  ttfm  ataX  after  t^e  ti\  txntitmcnt  of  the 
earale  aedilea,  tb«  function*  foimerlj  exeiriwd 
^  pk^eiaai  aediWs  were  iiiiUMad,  with  tame 
few  eicepttc.rts,  Ir^y  a!!  xh.t-  a<>dn.«  inflifT»-mitlT. 
Wishia  ftTe  daji  after  being  elected  or  entefing 
«•  aflei^  Acy  ^MM  teqnrad  ttdetcnoMVf  ^ 
ri|rwTnent  amftne  tKt'm%plrr«,  what  porta  of 
iis  ciiy  t-a^jh  should  uikt-  under  hia  mpcrluliOid- 
eiice ;  and  rac  h  aedile  alone  had  the  care  of 
looking  after  the  piaring  and  cleansing  of  the 
■titeta,  and  otber  matten,  it  maT  be  iraaised,  of 
the  aune  local  ctenctCTwilkmyidMlrict.  (YhML 

iiirad.  Cd.  llMBCb.) 

la  ^  ntperiBtendence  of  the  poblic  fintiralt 
and  tolemnitiMk,  there  waa  a  further  distinction 
heCwccB  the  twa  acta  of  aedile*.  Maaj  of  thew 
feadvik,  tadi  at  11m««  of  Flora  (Cic.  Ferr.  t.  14  ; 

0.i  i_ T.  278,  ^< .')  and  l'<  r<-s,  w.  n-  ^tqx  riti 
tended  either  set  of  aedilet  indiierentlv  ;  bat 
tlv  fteteian  games  (  pfefitm  laA*)  mn  vnder  th« 
TOperintenderjce  of  th<-  f.]rVL\ri  aoililc*  (TJv.  rtti. 
M.),  wbe  kad  an  allowance  of  money  for  that 
pnpaae;  and  the  fine*  leviad  OD  the  pecoarii, 
and  others,  iu--rni  to  have  been  appmprutcd  to 
these  among  other  (mblic  porpotes.  (Liv.  z.  23  ; 
xxfu.  6  ;  OTid.  Fait.  v.  278,  4w>  The  celebra- 
tioo  of  the  I.udi  h-.tltI  or  Ri  iii.iiii,  of  thi-  I^mll 
acenid,  and  the  Ludi  MrgiilcAU  or  Ale^^aietisrs, 
bdooged  specially  to  the  cimile  aediles  (Lit. 
3nf\L  50  ;  and  iho  I)i(ia.«<:ilj;u»  to  the  plays  of 
T.  rt-riCt'  i,  aad  it  was  on  such  occasions  that  they 
oft>Ti  ir.cjned  a  prodigioas  expense,  with  the  view 
of  pieasing  the  people  tmd  aecnring  thrir  Totes  in 
latOR  elecdona.  This  MCCKragant  expenditore  of 
the  aediles  arose  after  the  close  of  the  second 
Pnie  ^mu  and  inavaMd  with  the  oppottiutttiM 
wlueh  nffividaalt  liad  of  enriching  tbgroaelTat 
;  r  the  Riiman  anriji  wrr«?  mrrii-d  into  Ctm-cc, 
l^  frvTi .  aadi  Sjfr  'ii  i  £s«othapvodipiit^of  the  em- 
pcian  hardlT  layiiaiatd  that  of  mdmdaal  enrtde 
ae-lT'^s  uridrr  t!;*-  ri^ptililic  ;  stich  a*  C.  Julius 
Caeaar  (Plut.  Caaar^  5)  afterwards  the  dictator, 
P.  CorMlioi  Lcntohw  fipmthar ;  and,  aba?*  all, 
M-  AtiTiiniii*  S<-atini!(,  whose  ox^x-nditun'  was  not 
limited  to  bare  show,  bat  oompreheuded  oLji'cts 
«r  fdhBc  vtilily,  aa  tha  tcpatadon  of  walls,  dock- 
T5»rd<,  pearls,  and  aqirifHltJcts.  (CIc.  fie  Ojf.  ii.  17  ; 
Vhsl.  U.N.  xiiiii.  \  xixvi.  15.)  An  instance  is 
mentioned  by  Dicis  Cassiuui  (zliiL  48)  of  the  Ladi 
M—jaI<-*»ii  bwmp  np»-niitci>dod  \\\-  the  plff><  ian 
aediita  ;  but  it  waji  done  pursuant  to  a  seimtus 
coosaltam,  and  thns  tha  partirnlar  aaBtptin  am- 

in  a.  c.  4a,  Julius  Caesar  caused  two  cnmle 
ardiles  and  fbur  plebeian  aediles  to  be  elected ; 
aad  thencefbrrard,  at  least  so  lon^  aa  the  office  of 
aedile  was  of  any  importance,  six  aedOfls  were 


ir  *»;tcted.    The  two  new  pU-U-  ian  aediles 
(^11.^  Oreales,  and  their  duty  was  to  look 
a/icr  the  mjp'j  of  CMII.   Thoogh  thMr  «Ace  may 
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not  hare  been  of  any  great  impf^rtftrr'*  »fter  the 
institution  of  a  pmefectus  snnonat-  Ly  Auotntua, 
thera  M  no  donbt  that  it  existed  fnr  srtrml  rrn. 
tnries,  and  it  least  as  late  as  the  tine  of  (inrtiian. 

The  aediles  belonged  to  the  rbss  of  the 
oinores  mnxistratDs.  Dionysius  staira  that  tha 
aedilai  .mm  «MidlY  choam  at  tha  vaaiitiA 
eavhrta  ^Tr.  49^  *  iMt  thw  W  net  jmiliaMie,  Tha 

]>li  U  ;.-\n   ,i«-f1ii(-s    M.n-   i'ri;'"ii:i!l\    ij  '-.  u 
comitia  oentuhata,  but  aftcrwanls  at  the  camitu 
trihata  (Bfanya.  vL  Ml  is.  4S.  49 )  Ur.  ii.  56. 

*7\  ill  wlii.  h  (■■i!iiit:j»  runilc  aidilm  also  •  ^  •  r.' 
rboscn,  at  the  siune  tune  (Phit.  ^antifl,  h)  ;  but 
it  appfws  that  thcM  *  effiia  vothy  for 
the  curale  and  th?  p!<  '.<  i.nn  n.  :ui.l  that  the 

cunile  aediles  were  rk-cied  tifsc  it  appran  that 
antil  the  lex  annalis  was  passed,  a  RnmMi  Hlhu^ 
nilfctht  1k>  a  r.indiil.ito  f  a;:v  nffin  afTi  r  iMrpjlfiinu 
hiJ>  l»i:ijt} -M-wulh  yt-iLr.  1  ha  aniuiij*,  which 
was  passed  at  the  instance  of  the  irilMaa  L. 
Villitu  Tappulns,  B.C  180,  fixed  the  .tge  «•  T»  h"-h 
each  office  might  be  enjoyed.  (I.iv.  x\.  H.) 
The  passage  of  Livy  does  not  mention  what  wrre 
the  ages  fixed  by  this  law  ;  but  it  is  collet  t«-d 
from  varioos  passages  of  Itotnan  whtrrs,  that  the 
a^r  tit<  (f  for  the  aedileship  was  thirty-six.  Thit, 
at  least,  waa  tha  aye  at  whieh  a  muk  eoold  be  a 
tawhdate  fer  tha  cwla  aedileship,  and  tt  doea  sat 
af.p.  .»r  that  t!i.  p-  w  u  a  ditrm-tit  r  ''i  for  the 
plebeian  aedikship.  In  Ciorte's  time,  the  aedika 
wee*  elected  aone  thaa  ia  Jely,  the  eeoal  flaoe  ef 

flertinn  wax  tfn'  ri<  !«!  r.f  Miir-  I'Cimpus  MtttiaiX 
and  the  presiding  magiitrmte  wns  a  runsuL 
Tha  aadilea  exiMrd  ondrr  thp  empmca ;  bet 

their  prsHTm  w.-ff  KTrirJunllv  <!;n!i:!iv'ii mnd  their 
fuiicUu(is  exercised  by  new  orticfrs  cpt»ted  by  the 
emperors.  After  tha  battle  of  Artiaat,  Aujristus 
apiM'iiititl  a  pra<*f'^rtT'i  urbi,  who  rs«T'-'M -i  I'l?! 
gfiiLTal  police,  which  \aA  formerly  been  out  uJ  lha 
duties  of  the- aadilea.  Aufn>*tus  also  took  from 
the  aediles,  or  ex>-rci»ed  himself,  the  f>i!ic«>  of 
saperintending  the  religious  rites,  aiid  the  hatii^h- 
ing  from  the  dty  of  all  foreign  ceremoiiiali  ;  he 
also  assumed  the  superintendence  of  the  tcnipb  s, 
and  thus  may  be  said  to  have  destroyed  the  aedile> 
ship  by  depriving  it  of  its  old  and  orij^inal  funo 
tioo.  Thk  wdl  eerre  to  ezptato  the  fiKt  men- 
tiened  by  IKon  Cassiae  (fv.  94),  that  no  one 

was  willini;  t'l  hnld  ^<>  roiit-  iiijjf  I!'l<-  .'in  ■  ffice,  and 

Aogiutus  wiis  thejvforo  reduced  to  the  uecessity 
ef  eempelling  pcrsena  to  take  h;  prnono  woe  ae* 

criri1in;:!y  rlii"S<  ri  hy  lot,  out  if  those  who  \\tA 
served  the  otiice  of  quaestor  and  tribune  ;  and  this 
waa  dene  more  than  once.  The  hist  recorded  bi- 
stance  of  the  iipl.'n<!fiiirs  of  the  afUl.'ship  '--%  the 
administnitiuu  uf  A|rrippa,who  volunti'ered  to  take 
the  office,  and  repaired  aU  thefmblie  boildingt  and 
all  the  HKids  at  ois  own  expense.  withoTit  '^inwing 
anrtbing  from  the  treasury.  (iJion  C  aas.  xlix.  43 ; 
Pun.  if.  N.  xxxvi.  15.)  The  aedileship  had, 
hoirrvfT.  lost  iti  tnie  rhann  t<-r  before  this  time. 
.Agrippu  had  already  bt  t  rs  toiisul  l)efore  hencce]>trd 
the  office  of  aedile,  and  his  munificent  expenditure 
in  this  nominal  office  was  the  close  of  the  splendour 
of  the  aedileship.  Aiiguttus  appointed  the  cnmle 
aediles  specially  to  the  oIKcc  of  potting  out  fireji, 
and  placed  a  body  of  600  slaveeat  their  cominand  s 
bat  the  piaefKti  vigilum  aftenntfda  perfbnned  thit 
duty.  In  like  maimer  the  cvruiore^  riarum  were 
appointed  hv  him  to  superintend  the  mada  near 
the  city,  ana  tha  qnataornri  to  npcrintaiid  tiuae 

c  3 
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20  AECINETARUM  FERIAE. 


wiUun  Kcmc  The  ewtilonM  operum  puUicorum 
■ad  ill*  euratuiiu  idtm  7Ueri$^  hIso  appointed  by 
Augustus,  Rtr:p;H  (1  the  ai  ililcs  of  the  remaining 
few  dutica  that  might  be  called  iiunourable.  They 
loct  alio  the  inperintendencc  of  welli,  or  iprings, 

and  of  the  aquacdurts.  CFmntiiius  ii.  A'fU'ie- 
dudtbus.)  They  retained,  under  the  early  em- 
pM<oni|*kind  of  police,  for  the  purpose  of  reproM- 
nig  open  lioentioiifneH  end  diaorder:  tbua  the 
bethi,  eeting-hotuet,  and  brotheli  were  still  anb- 
jpct  to  their  inspectum.   and  the  re^tiatinn  of 

praotitutee  ww  •till  within  their  dutiei.  (Tacit 
AmuL  iL  85.)  We  reed  of  tlie  eedflei  under 

Augustus  roakitif;  search  after  libellous  books,  in 
orrler  that  they  might  be  burnt  ;  and  also  under 
Tihi  rius  (Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  35.) 

The  coloniae,  and  the  inunieipia  of  the  later 
period,  had  al»o  their  aedilea,  whose  uuiubers  and 
functions  varied  in  different  placet.  They  sceni, 
however,  m  to  their  powea  and  duties,  to  have  re> 
sembled  the  eedilee  of  Rome.  They  were  chosen 
•mnnlly.  {D«  A«di,€kl^&~c  Otto.  Lips.  1732.) 

The  history,  powwi,  and  duties  of  the  aedilea 
are  stated  wiUi  great  mtouteaess  by  Schubert,  D« 
ffrmaitorum  AfdHH'US,  lib.  iv.  Regimontii,  1828. 
See  also  Wunder,  De  Itomanorum  Comiliis  AcJi- 
Hum  Curuliumy  in  his  edition  of  (Sosro's  Oration 
Pro  Cn.  Plancio,  Leiptip,  1830.  [Q.  I*] 

AEDI'TUI,  AEDl'TUMI,  AEDI'TIMI 
{tf*utt6poi,  (dtKopoi),  persons  who  took  care  of  the 
temples,  and  attended  to  the  cleaning  of  them. 
Notwithslandfai^  this  menial  service,  they  partook 
of  th"  priestly  chnnicter,  and  are  sonietimca  even 
called  priests  by  the  Greek  granunarians.  (Stiid. 
Hessreft.  Etym.  M. C^tmpot ;  PoUiuc^  L  14.) 
In  many  cases  they  were  women,  as  Timo  in 
Herodotus  (vL  134),  who  also  speaks  of  her  as 
Avejfaopet,  from  which  it  is  clear  that  in  some 
flaoea  seTcral  of  these  priests  must  have  been  at- 
tached to  one  and  the  same  temple,  and  that  they 
diffi'n?d  among  themselrea  in  nuik.  Subsequently 
the  menial  aenrices  connected  with  the  office  of  the 
Ntoeori  were  left  to  sb(Tea,and  the  latter  became  a 
title  pven  to  priestly  officers  of  high  rank,  of  whom  an 
account  is  given  in  a  8cj;>amtc  article.  (.Neocori.] 
The  aeditui  lived  in  the  templea,  or  near  them, 
and  acted  as  ciceroni  to  those  persons  who 
wiahed  to  see  them.  (Plin.  H.  X.  xxxvi.  4.  §  10  ; 
do.  Verr.  iv.  44  ;  Liv.  xxx.  17  ;  Schol.  ad  Hor. 

iL  1.  230.)  In  ancient  times  the  aeditui  were 
dtiiettB,  bnt  imdcr  the  emperors  freedmen.  (Serr. 
md  Virq.Aen.  ix.  048.) 

A£GIN£TA'KUM  FE'RIAE  (AiyiKqrwy 
Isfr4),  a  fMtival  in  henonr  of  Poseidon,  whieh 
lasted  sixteen  days,  during  \v!i;i!i  time  cvciy 
family  took  its  nieuls  quietly  and  alone,  no  slaTe 
beuig  allowed  to  wait,  and  no  stiaager  {nrited  to 
partake  of  them.  From  the  circumstance  of  each 
family  being  closely  conlincd  to  itself,  those  who 
solemnised  this  festival  were  called  /Mvo^yoi. 
Plutarch  {Qtuiest.  Grace,  44)  traces  its  origm  to  the 
Trriaawar,and  says  that,  as  many  of  theAeffinetans 
had  lost  their  lives,  partly  in  the  siege  of  Troy  and 
partly  on  their  return  home,  those  who  reached 
their  natire  island  were  reoeitred  indeed  with  joy 
by  their  kiiisnicn  ;  but  in  order  to  avoid  hurting 
the  feelings  of  those  families  who  bad  to  lament 
the  lose  their  frienda,  thej  theoght  it  proper 
neither  to  show  their  jny  nor  to  offer  any  sacrifices 
in  public  Every  fuiuily,  therefore,  entertained 
pdvstelj  tlieir  vienda  who  had  retniiMd,  and 


acted  themselTcs  aa  attendant!,  though  not  with* 
out  rejoicings.  [L.  S.] 

AEGIS  (cu7fi),  the  Ehield  of  Zeus,  signifies 
literally  a  goat-skin,  and  is  formed  on  the  same 
analogy  with  99$^  a  AwnHlcin.  (Hend.  iv.  1 89.) 
According  to  ancient  mythology-,  the  a-';::-'  wom  by 
Zeus  was  tlie  hide  of  the  gout  Amalthcia,  which 
had  suckled  him  in  his  infiuicy.  Hyg^uaa  idatea 
iAtbnm,  FotL  13),  that,  when  he  was  preparmg 
to  resiet  the  Titans,  be  was  directed,  if  he  wished 
to  conquer,  to  wear  a  goat-skin  with  the  head  of 
the  Ooigon.  To  this  particular  goat-slun  the  term 
aegis  was  aftarwardi  eonfined.  Hener  alwaji  ra- 
preseiits  it  as  part  of  the  annour  of  Zeun,  whom  on 
this  account  he  distinguishes  by  the  epithet  a<yis- 
bearing  (aiyioxo%).  He,  however,  asserts,  that  it 
was  borrowed  on  different  occasions  both  by  .^jkiIIo 
(//.  XV.  229,  307—318,  360,  xxiv.  20),  'and  by 
Athena  (IL  ii,  447 — 449,  x\-iii.  204,  xxi.  400). 

Tlie  skins  of  Tarioua  quadrupeds  haTiiw  been 
used  by  the  most  andent  inhabitanta  of  Greece 
for  clothing  and  defence,  we  cannot  wonder  that 
the  goat-skin  was  employed  in  the  same  manner. 
It  must  also  be  borne  in  ndnd  that  tiie  heavy 
shields  of  the  ancient  Greeks  wen^  in  part  sup> 
]M)rted  by  a  t>elt  or  strap  (Tc^ofuvf,  LaUeus)  passing 
over  the  ri^ht  shoulder,  and,  when  not  elevated 
with  the  shield,  descending  transTerscIy  tu  the  left 
hip.  In  order  that  a  goat-skin  might  serve  this 
purpose,  two  of  its  legs  would  probably  be  tied 
over  the  right  shoulder  of  the  wearer,  the  oth«r 
extreni^  bang  ftatened  to  the  inside  of  the  aUdd. 
In  combat  the  left  arm  would  W  jKissed  under  the 
hide,  and  would  raise  it  together  with  the  shield, 
aa  u  shown  in  •  marble  statue  of  Athena,  pre- 
served in  the  museum  at  Napl<K,  which,  from  its 
style  of  art,  may  be  reckoned  aiuuug  the  must  an- 
cient in  existence. 


Other  statues  of  .Athena  represent  lier  in  a  state 
of  repooe,  and  with  the  goat-skin  falling  obliquely 
from  ita  loose  fastening  over  her  right  shoulder,  so 
as  to  jviss  nnind  the  hndy  midi-r  the  left  nnn.  The 
annexed  tigure  is  token  Irom  a  colossal  statue  of 
Athena  at  Draadan. 
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Another  mode  of  wcarinij'  thLi  jrannont,  also  of 
pocefnl  exprrMion,  ia  B«eii  in  a  sutoe  of  Atkena 
at  Drtvien,  of  still  hiu'her  antiquity  than  that  but 
Itfciiul  to,  and  in  the  rer;  ancient  inuge  of  the 
MM  goddoB  firocD  the  taq>le  of  Zctu  at  Aegina. 
Ib  Wdi  of  these  the  aegis  coren  the  right  aa  weU 
aa  tk  left  •hoaMer,  the  braat,  and  tb«  back,  fiill- 
tng  ^hind  so  as  almost  to  reach  thv  freL  Schorn 
Cb  Bottigcr*a  Amatkmt^  iL  215)  CMuidcia  Uua  aa 
Ae  ac%inri  fcm  of  the  w«iL 

a  f.kTurc  of  itpeech,  11  r-^r  u«<"S  the  trrm 
aecia  to  denote  not  onlj  the  gnat-akin,  which  it 
proptrHr  rcnified,  tat  Mffether  vith  H  dhe  ilield 
to  which  it  trf=lon2-f"d.  By  thua  onderatandlnir  the 
vwd,  it  ia  ea^  to  comprehend  both  whj  Athena 
ii  a^  te  thivv  her  fiuherli  aegis  aieand  her 
tboolden  (IL  r.  73fl,  xriii.  '2(H),  and  why  on  one 
occaaioa  Apollo  ia  aaid  to  hold  it  in  his  hand  and 

10  ahake  it  ao  aa  to  terrify  and  coofoand  the 
Gre^ki  (K  xv.  ?-.'r».  ?,(i7~:V2\\  and  on  anothrr 
occaaMm  to  corer  witl)  it  the  dead  body  of  Hector 

11  aider  ta  pnlact  it  fron  iMoh  (xzit.  20).  In 
tfccR  rnaaagv*  we  nmat  soppoae  the  Mgb  to  nean 

Oe  doeld,  t«ether  with  the   * ' 

or  belt  by  whieh  it  WB 


eipmded  akin 
ften  the  right 


Ae  the  Ore^  prided  themadtres  giratly  on  the 
rich  aiid  splendid  onianieiits  of  their  shields,  they 
aqipoaed  the  aegia  to  be  adociwd  in  a  atyle  cor- 
reepondiDf  to  the  night  mnA  majesty  of  the  father 
of  the  pjds.  In  the  middle  of  it  was  fixed  the 
apfaiimg  Gocgoa'a  bead  (/(.  r.  741),  and  iu 
herder  was  aaiToanded  with  golden  taaaels 
(bvo^earoi\  each  of  which  wa*  worth  a  hecatomb 
(iL  446 — 149).  In  the  figures  abore  exhibited, 
the  aerpecu  of  the  OorgoaH  head  am  tinftrwd 
to  the  border  of  the  akin. 

fij  the  later  poets  and  artit^Ls,  the  original  con- 
ceplMi  ef  the  aegis  appean  to  hsve  been  for- 
gotten or  diart^arded.  They  represent  It  aa  a 
brea^plate  corered  with  metal  in  the  form  of 
acalea,  not  oaed  to  support  the  shield,  but  extend- 
log  equally  on  both  adea  from  ahonlder  to 
■hanUer ;  aa  in  the  annexed  figure,  taken  frm  a 
Mtoe  at  Florence. 

With  thii  Mpeannoe  the  descriptions  of  the 
mfpt  hy  the  uitin  poets  genenDy  eorrewend. 
fViry.  Aem.  riii.  43.->— 438  ;  Val.  FUicc  Ti.  1T4  j 
SiLA^Ckrm.ibi  SiL  ItaL  ix.  442.) 


It  ia  rcsaarkable  that,  although  the  ,  

perly  belonged  to  Zeua,  yet  we  aeldflOB  find  it  as 
aa  attribute  of  Zeua  in  works  of  art.  There  is, 
hewerer,  in  the  ■MMevm  at  l^cyden,  a  atothte  slatM 
ef  Zeaa.  Cimd  at  Utiea,  hi  whieh  the  wt^  hMgt 
orrr  hit  I<'ft  »h(.uldf'r.  Theannen-d  \\-^\\tv  is  taken 
from  an  ancient  cameo.  Zeus  is  here  represealed 
with  the  aegia  wrapt  rsaid  the  fan  fMt  ef  hii 
left  ana.  The  ehkld  h  pheed  Midinwith  ^1 
hisiieet. 


Tlie  Roman  emperors  also  assumed  the  aef^is, 
intending  thereby  to  exhibit  themaelvea  in  the 
character  of  Jupiter.  Of  this  the  armed  statne  ef 
Hadrian  in  the  British  Museum  presents  an  ex- 
ample.  In  these  cases  the  more  recent  Romaa 
conception  of  the  aegis  is  of  course  fuUowed,  e»» 
inciding  with  the  remark  of  Serriua  {Aen,  via. 
435),  that  this  hreast-amanr  was  called  aegis 
when  worn  by  a  god  ;  IbnMi,  whtB  w«n>  by  a  man. 
(Comp.  Mart.  viL  1.)  y.  Y.J 
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AENUM. 


A£INAUTA£  (dctvatrroi),  magutrates  at 
31  ilettu,  cosuuting  of  the  chief  men  in  the  state, 
who  obtained  the  suprtiiio  power  on  the  deposition 
of  tbe  ^puiti,  Thow  and  Damaaemir.  Whenever 
they  wished  to  deliberate  on  Important  mittei*, 
ihcy  ('inl>.irkt  (l  on  hoard  ship  (hence  their  ii.'une), 
put  out  at  a  distance  from  laud,  and  did  not  retom 
to  tbore  till  tbejr  liad  tnuuneted  their  lNiibc«s. 
(I»Iut.  Qu  itst.  Oraec.  32.) 

AEIPHU'GIA  (iLti^vyla).  [ExsiLivu.} 
AEISITI  (iftfl-iTOi).  [PHTTAWWlfM.} 
AENEATO'RES  (ahenatorcs,  Amm.  Marc. 
xxW.  4),  were  those  who  blew  upon  wind  instru- 
menti  in  the  Roman  army,  namely,  the  buc- 
rtW/ws,  mryiirines,  and  iutinnrs,  nud  they  were 
so  called  becuusu  all  these  instnimenla  were  made 
of  M9  or  bronze.  (Suet  Cae*.  92.)  Aeneatoree 
were  also  employed  in  the  public  games.  (Sen.  Ep. 
84.)  A  coUegiutn  (uneatorum  is  mentioned  in  in- 
■criptions.  (Orclli,  Inter.  No.  4059.) 

AENIOMA  (jOpegiuL^  m  riddku  It  vgfM 
to  haire  beon  *  yttj  andent  cmtnin  MMmg  tbe 
Greeks,  especially  at  their  symposia,  to  an)use 
theuMelves  by  proposing  riddlM  to  be  cohed. 
Their  pwrtiali^  ftr  thi«  sort  of  ■moMiiMnt  it  at- 
tested Ly  the  fact  that  fiome  persons,  such  as 
Thcodcctes  of  Pbosclis  and  Aristonjmui,  acquired 
considerable  reputation  m  inventon  and  writen  of 
riddles.  (Athen.  x.  pp.451,  4.i?, xii. p.S38.)  Those 
who  were  successful  in  Nolviug  the  riddle  propoied 
to  them  received  a  priisc,  which  had  been  ]in>- 
viously  apr<'ed  iij>on  i)y  tlie  company,  and  u.sually 
consisted  of  wrealli-*,  t;ieiiia<»,  cakes,  and  other 
■waetmeatA,  or  kisse?*,  whereas  a  person  unable  to 
solve  a  riddle  was  cotidemned  to  drink  in  one 
breath  a  certain  ^lujuity  of  wine,  sometimes  mixed 
with  salt  water.  ( Athcn.  x.  p.  457  ;  Pollux,  vi.  107  ; 
Metych.  «.  v.  yp7(pos.)  Those  riddles  which  hare 
come  down  to  us  arc  mostly  in  hexameter  rerse, 
niui  the  tn\i;ic  :vs  well  a.*  eomic  writers  not  unfre- 
qucntly  introduced  them  into  their  nlajB.  Pollux 
(A  e.)  distinguishes  two  kinds  of  riddles,  the 
tdtfiyfia  and  yp~ii^o%,  and,  arrording  to  him,  the 
fonner  was  of  a  jocose  and  tbe  latter  of  a  serious  j 
nature ;  bat  in  the  writers  whoso  works  have  eone  I 
down  to  u.«,  no  such  distinction  is  ohservf!  ;  nrd 
there  are  passages  where  the  name  ypifo^  i& 
given  to  the  most  ladicnnis  jokes  of  this  kind. 
(Aristoph.  Vesp.  '10  ;  comp.  Becker,  Chartclcs, 
vol.  i.  p.  473.)  The  Romans  seem  to  have  been  too 
SeriouM  to  find  any  ^rent  annisemcnt  in  riddles  ; 
and  when  (Jellins  (xviii.  2)  introduces  Rome  Ro- 
mans at  a  baiiciuct  engaged  iu  solving  riddles,  we 
must  remember  that  the  scene  is  bud  at  Athens  ; 
and  we  do  not  hear  of  any  Romans  who  invented 
or  wrote  riddles  until  a  very  late  period.  Appn> 
leius  wrote  a  work  entitled  Lif»-r  [.u<licrorum  et 
Or^ikonm,  which  is  lost.  Aft^  the  time  of  Ap- 
pnleint,  sersnd  oallcdioDB  of  riddles  wore  nmdc, 
Brim>-  of  which  aie  still  coctantia  MS.  in  various 
libnuies.  £L.  S.j 

AE'NUM,  or  AHB'NUM  (sa  ear),  a  brsien 

vessel,  used  for  Vioilinir,  is  defined  hy  Panlhis  to 


be  a  vessel  hanging  over  the  tire,  in  which  water 
fbr  diiMUl 


boiled  fbr  drinking;  whereas  food  was  boiled 

in  the  cnnfm<:.  (D:j^.  33.  tit.  7.  ».  IH.  §  3.)  This 
distinction  is  not,  however,  always  observed;  for 
WO  read  of  fw)d  ])eing  cooked  in  the  a'cnvm.  (Juv. 
XV.  81  ;  Ov.  Met.  vL  645.)  Tli-  word  is  also 
frequently  used  in  the  sense  oi  a  dyer's  copper ; 
aii4     ptifj^  wM  the  noit  oddnated  dye  of 


AEAARII. 

antiquity,  we  find  the  ex[ftew\<m%Sidoniiimiitn 
Tyrium  ainum^  &c.   (Ov.  F<uL  iiL  822 ;  Mart, 
xiv.  133.) 

AEO'RA,  or  EO'EA  {Mpt,  Mfw),  a  festival 
at  Athens,  accompanied  with  socrifioeo  and  baa* 

qiiet.«,  whence  it  is  sometimes  called  tCSfJirws. 
The  common  aca)unt  of  its  origin  is  as  follows :  — 
Icarios  was  kifled  by  the  shepherds  to  whom  ho 

had  pivcn  wine,  :.v\<\     h  ,  being  nnacfjuaintcd 
with  the  effects  of  thi»  bevcnigc,  fancied  in  their 
intozicatian  that  he  had  given  thm  poioon. 
Erigone,  his  daughter,  guided  by  a  faithfiil  dog, 
discovered  the  corj^is  of  her  father,  whom  she 
had  sought  a  long  time  in  vnin ;  and,  praying  to 
thf  pods  ihnt  nl!  Athenian  maidens  might  perish 
in  the  same  maxuicr,  hung  herself.    After  this  oc- 
currence, nany  Athenian  women  actually  himg^ 
themselves,  apparently  without  any  motive  what- 
ever ;  and  when  the  oracle  was  consulted  respect- 
ing it,  the  answer  was,  that  Icarius  and  Erigooo 
must  be  jpto^tiated  hy  a  fisstiraL  (Hygin.  Poet, 
Aitnm.  h.  4.)    Aeeording  to  the  £!tymoloffiaam 
J\f<i;7num,  the  festival  was  celebrated  in  honour  of 
Erigone,  daughter  of  Acgisthusand  Clytaemaestia, 
who  enne  to  Athens  to  bring  tho  charge  of  matri- 
cide against  Orestes  before  the  Areiopagus  ;  and, 
when  he  was  acquitted,  hong  herself  with  the 
samo  wish  as  dw  daughter  of  Icwioi,  ond  with 
the  same  consequences.    According  to  Hesychius, 
the  festival  was  celebrated  in  commemoration  of 
the  tjrcsot  Temaleus,  but  no  reason  is  assigned. 
Eustathius  (ad  Ifom.  pp.389,  1535)  calls  the 
maiden  who  hiuig  herself  Aiora.  But  as  the  festival 
is  also  called  'AA^is  (apparently  from  the  wan- 
derings of  Krigone,  the  daughter  of  Icariu.s),  tho 
legend  which  was  tirsl  mentioned  seems  to  be  tiie 
most  aititled  to  belief.    Pollu.x  (iv.  7.  §  65)  men- 
tions a  song  made  by  Theodonu  of  Colophon, 
which  persons  used  to  sing  whilst  swinging  them- 
»( Ivr*  l^v  'oif  alwpais).    It  is,  therefore,  probablo 
that  tho  Athenian  maiden^  in  remembrsnca  of 
Erigono  and  the  other  Athouin  women  who  had 
hung  themselves,  swung  themselves  during  thia 
festival,  at  the  same  time  singing  the  above- 
mentioned  song  of  Theodoras,  (loo  abo  AAon. 
xiv.  p.  618.)  [L.a] 
AERA  [CiiauNOLOGiA.] 
AERA'RII,  a  class  of  Roman  citizens,  who 
are  said  not  to  have  been  contained  in  the  thirlv 
tribes  instituted  by  Serving  Tullius.    It  is,  bow- 
ever,  one  of  the  most  difficult  points  in  tho  Roman 
constitution  to  detenninc  who  they  were  ;  since  all 
the  jtassages  in  which  they  are  mentioned  refer  only 
to  the  jjower  of  the  censors  to  degrade  a  citizen, 
for  bad  conduct,  by  remoring  him  from  his  tribe 
and  making  him  mi  aerarian ;  but  we  nowhere 
find  any  definition  of  what  an  aerarian  was.  The 
Pseudo- Asconius  {ad  CSe,  divm.  in  CaedL  p.  1 03, 
ed.  Orelli),  sa}'sthat  a  plebeian  might  be  degraded 
by  being  tninsferred  to  the  tabulae  Cacritiim  and 
becoming  an  aerarius.    The  error  in  this  state- 
ment is,  that  not  only  a  plebeian,  but  a  senator 
and  an  e<]ues  also  might  become  an  aerarian,  while 
fur  a  plebeian  there  was  no  other  punishment  ex- 
cept that  of  becoming  an  aerariMU    From  tho 
Pseudo-AscoTuug  we  collect  that  to  have  one's 
liamc  trauftfcrred  to  the  tables  of  the  Caerites  was 
equivalent  to  becoming  an  aerarian ;  seoondly,that 
an  neririan  rn^  ]nni.T-  In'ringcd  to  a  centurr ;  and, 
thirdly,  that  be  had  to  uiy  the  tribute  in  a  dif- 

ferent  manorr  from  tho  other  dticeaai  Theititato> 
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AIRARRM. 


BMetB  »e  euiiluuied  br  the  ScholiasU  Crnquias 
m  HoAce  {EpuL  L  6.G2)  and  br  OWlias  (xri. 
IS).  If  we  suktly  keep  to  wb«t  we  there  Inm, 
we  ^€ama> jldy  Ac^iwiliJ^  ^he  imriaiu 

Roam.  vo'.  L  p.  472),  for  »oiu«'  artizaiis  hnd  a 
va^  iMmB&bk  powtkn  in  tint  Serriaa  canstitu- 

tb-«o  rf  rrtafl  dcalm  (L>ia/»>«rx,  raxrjXoi),  w^iuli 
woe  tiwQsht  deqpBdioig,  and  wiuch  were  catried 

MX  Rome,  uid  tbe  nun;bf-r  of  thi*  •  la-u  of  perwot 
(mmninpn  or  enpor  »tA«  m^rmgto)  maj  bare  been 
tor  gf«i^  Tbeae  people  we  OMMi**  to  have 
}<*^i  tbi'  tvf^rii^  not,  indeed,  cm  armTjirl  of  tfn  ir 
eccvpttiaa,  but  because  ikt-y  «kere  ciUjccu*  who 
fii  Htt  ciqoT  tfa«  anfErage.  Hence  tbe  Caeritet 
«w  pmballT  the  first  b«xlT  of  aeraxlaii»  ;  and 
aar  Romao  criiz'^n  guilty  of  a  crime  puoi*bable 
If^tfetMnOi  nigbt  be  degyadui  to  tM  nak  of 
m  MMrian;  to  that  hia  eiTk  rights  were  nu- 
pCBlii,  at  l«a«t  lar  ^  time  t^t  be  was  an 
aeraran.  But  we  eaiuiot  gu])pr>»r  that  the  fret  of 
a  Bmam  citiBKi  engaguw  ta  txada  Iwa^ght  abni 
aefc  a  iagiailatiun ;  for  liua  out  linla  4«ii1ic 
tra;  th<?  persona  constituting  th^  city  tril>oa  (trihujt 
wrtmae)  vcre  more  or  leas  aU  engaged  in  ttmde  and 

tribe  to  a  c'ty  triW,  cnnnot  h»T»'  W<>n  «iul^i»lrnt 
to  miking  bun  an  aerarian  (Ck.  pro  ilttntt.  43), 
■bA  wt  latter  caa  Imts  been  ^e  caae  onhr  wbm 
be  was  eicluded  from  all  the  trilx'!!,  or  when  he 
beknged  to  a  city  tribe ;  m  that  movii^  him  fmin 
iii t&a  mpiialiBl  ta  aarioding  him  frr^m  all 
tnWs.  Persons  •who  wnr  m.idf  htfhmei  likewi»e 
bccaoke  aemiaQA,  fur  they  lost  the  jua  honomm 
Mi  iha  nfingiinn.  ( Aogastin.  d«  dr.  Dei,  iu  1 8 ; 
C^pro  CtmemL  42.)  The  two  ichoiiattt  abore 
xefeiied  to  agree  in  stating  that  the  aerarians  had 
ta  ftj  a  tzibatam  pro  capite  ;  and  that  this  tax 
wm  tmnknUj  kigWr  tkm  tlal  paid  by  the 
cidaaMf  uaMl  Va  infevMA  Aaai  Ury  (iv. 
24  who  itat*.^  that  AfmiliiiJ  ^fain.Tctu  was 
amdc  aa  aamriaa  ocfiytoato  caaai.  They  arcra 
art  allowad  ta  MTW  ia  the  legwM;  tat  ai  tlMf 
E^rrrthelesa  enjoy(^  the  prol«-tlon  of  the  »taU\ 
•och  a  high  rate  of  tumtiou  cannot  be  oonaidered 

It  ha.«  }>f^  a«tfTt*'d  that  the  lifMriini,  ns  nich, 
bekaiged  ta  tbe  c\m»  of  tbt;  aerariaii* ;  but  this 
«|aaiM  is  foonded  opoo  a  wrong  statement  of 
Phitarcb  (PofJic.  7),  that  frecdmen  did  not  obtain 
tbe  vaSmgt  till  tbe  umc  of  Appius  Claudius  ;  for 
Jiiaijliai  (jr.  22)  informs  as  that  Serrius  Tall  ins 
iocBrp'Trated  them  with  tbe  city  tribes.  (Comp. 
Zonsuas,  i  li.  f» ;  Huschke»  Verfammmg  de*  Serv. 
IWL  p.  4!M,&c.;  ijmtlm§,GmeLderRlim.StaaU- 
Ttr/.  p.  260,  &x. ;  Becks',  Hamdimdk  d»r  JCim, 
Ahertk.  ToL  iL  ro.  183— 1»6.)  [L.  8.] 

AKKA 'RU  TBIBUKl.  [Am  SQnama  ; 

AKRA'RTUM  (r^  irtiU<ri»p\  the  paUfe  tna- 

f^iry  at  Ronje,  and  hnnce  the  public  money  itwlf 
After  the  baaishment  of  the  kingi  the  temple  of 
flaiani  was  canplaycd,  apsB  tiM  pMpoaitwa  of 

V:«If-ritu  P<jpIicoL-i,  as  the  place  f  r  k  v|iiTi;.r  the 
pabtic  money,  and  it  oontinned  to  b«  to  lucd  tUl 
Iha  Ittr  cn«  af  tba  avpiN^  (Plat.  iV-  12, 
Qma^j^.  Rom  t'2  ;  F.^^tus,  *.  v.  Atrariam),*  Bc- 

*  OftUt  Iwfia  llMa  (Mtfiin  jOltm  wUh 


sides  the  poblic  money  and  the  accounts  eonnerted 
with  its  receipts,  expmditare,  and  dcbton,  ra- 
rioos  othw  thing*  werr  pmrrved  ia  the  trrajiiry  • 
of  these  tha  most  importaat  araca:  — 1.  The 
standard  of  tbe  legions  ( lAv.  tti  d,  fr.  2*2,  rii. 
'2'S}.  'J.  The  various  Ir»»  ixi"*.-"!  ff-ui  lUwr  to 
time,  eiuiarcn  on  biaaaa  taUes  (iiacL  Gms.  34k 
a.  ThalMiaMif  the  mwM,  whwh  wwa  Mtiaed 

there  in  l>o<ilc»  ls«pt  f'r  th«-  jmrjx'iM^  tli-m.-h  the 
original  documents  wen  preserred  in  the  tenpk  of 
0mm  anto  the  wrtoiv  tt  the  aadilaa  (Jaai^ 

jKt.  10.  ?  10  ;  Pf  It    r.if.  Mm.  17  5  Cic. 

dt  Jj^,  iiL  4  ;  Tac  Amm.  in.  (AB&ll.BB.j 
4.  Various  other  public  dorammts,  tha  ivyaiti 
and  dr.*p.»t<  }ii')!  «f  iiH  ^''Tii-ra?*  and  ^"ii  •-•rri'vn  r.-f 
piT'vino'v  till-  naJiKs  ot  all  foreign  atnbasaadon 
that  mm.-  t'>  ll  'tne  ( LBSATVf], Aa. 

The  'I'^r'irtxtm  wan  th*'-  fntnmnn  Trefli^ry  of  the 
^Lite,  and  must  Lc  dului^iisiicd  fruiu  tin?  fmhHcwm^ 
which  was  tbe  trrasory  of  tbe  pnpulus  or  tht 
tricians.  It  is  mentionrd  as  or.«  of  tbe  gricraBM 
of  the  plebeians  that  the  bootr  gained  in  war 
was  frrqtiently  poid  into  tbe  publicum  {rtdigitMr  tn 
jMifaamX  hwlwd  a(  bciig  paid  iato  the  actariaaH 
or  discrfhatad  aaMMtf  tha  aoMMfa  (Lir.  ii  49>  i 

Iiut  »iiire  we  iin  longer  r«-nd.  after  tin-  tfmr  .>f  lb# 

deccsiTiiate.  of  tha  boocr  being  pud  into  tbe  pub- 
Knna,  bat  uwaya  iaia  wa  awanaa^  H  is  supp<Med 

hy  Nii  'iiihr  that  t!ii»  wn*  ti  i-t>n»»-(]iii  iiri>  \\\<-  d?- 
cemrirml  legislation.  (Niebuhr,  Hifl.  Horn.  toL  ii 
Deti«m.M«.)  Unto  Iha  lapaUie  tha  amhaa 
w.i.«  di^Id<■d  into  two  pari*  ;  the  <s>fnm'in  tre.Tim  , 
in  which  were  deposited  tbe  rr|{uiar  iMJie*  ^Thi- 
Brri'M  ;  Vvmatu),  and  from  which  wna 
uken  the  mm*  ^  rafmey  rr«di-d  fir  tin-  crilltiary 
expendtttm:  "f  thi'  %X&W  ;  aiid  llie  mund  Lriamry 
{aerttrimm  mrrtum  (•rtametims,  Lir.  xxriL  10  ;  Flor. 
iT.  2  ;  Caes.  H.  C.  L  14  ;  Cic.  ad  Aft  Tii.  21), 
which  was  nerer  touched  except  in  cases  of  rx- 
txeme  peril.  Both  of  these  trrnsurirs  were  in  tha 
temple  of  Saturn,  but  ia  diftinct  parti  vt  tha  Ifpi^ 
Tbe  sacred  treasury  Mena  t»  M'va  b«aa  Ant  aa* 
laliliithcd  ikoon  aft'T  the  rapture  of  Huhk'  }.v  the 
Oaala,  ia  ecdcr  that  the  state  aught  always  ha«a 
mmty  in  tha  liaaMDy  ta  vMal  Aa  daagar  vMdl 

was  ever  iiio«t  dreaded  1>y  the  Roiniiit^.  — -  a 
war  with  the  Oauls.  (Apoian,  B.  C.  il  41.)  At 
lnt«  prohaUy  part  of  the  phmder  whin  tha 
Ronrnn*  j;nin<d  in  thrir  war*  with  their  neiirh- 
boun  wu<t  juiid  into  thia  (jUired  trettaiuy  ;  but  a 
lagahf  nil-ant  for  niigmenting  it  was  established 
in  B.  r.  :\'>7  )<y  the  Lrx  Manlia,  wh;«  h  enacted 
that  a  Uix  of  bre  per  ce»L  (vtcenma)  upon  the 
ralue  of  erety  aHDuraittod  slaf*  ahaold  ba  paid 
into  thrs  treasury.  As  this  money  was  to  b^  pre- 
served,  and  therefore  apace  was  some  object,  it  had, 
at  leaA  at  a  hiter  ttme,  ttther  to  be  paid  in  gold 
or  was  kept  in  the  titaaaiy  is  pAA,  since  Liry 
speaks  of  osmna  rietm'marium  (Lie.  Hi.  16,  xxviL 
10  ;  comp  Cic  «'A  Atf.  n.  l<i).  A  portion  of  the 
»—  wealth  obtaiaad  \iy  tha  Roaans  ta  their 
eooqaarti  fai  Iha  BmI  waaliiawiia  depoaitad  b  tha 
sacred  treasury;  and  though  we  cannot  snp^iOfto 

iha  arehiHava  aia  1*31  extMit,  ataadiair  «ai  tha 

Clivui  ripitoliiiDS  to  ihf  rit'ht  of  a  perwnn  m- 
ccndiog  tbe  hiU.  It  wm  rebuilt  by  L.  Muiittiius 
Plancns  in  the  time  of  Augustiia  (Soat  Amp.  29 1 
f  >rr'M,  f>iM-r.  No.  ">f»0),  and  again  restored  hy  Sep- 

Itinuus  8everus.  (Becker,  HamUmeK  der  jitmit- 
ttm  JUkrmmw,  wL  L  ft  S15.) 

c  4 
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that  it  was  spared  in  the  civil  wars  lictwccn 
Marius  and  Sulla,  yet  Julias  Caesar,  wht  u  ho  ap- 
propriated it  tn  hi'^  nvm  n<«i'  on  tlx'  Itrcnking  out  of 
the  second  civil  wiir,  u.  c.  40,  still  fuund  in  it  enor- 
mrtua  sums  of  money.  (Plin.  //.  A',  xxxiii.  3.  a.  17; 
Dion  Casa.  xli.  1 7  ;  Oros.  vi  15 ;  Lucao,  iiu  1 55.) 

Upon  the  establishment  of  the  imperial  power 
imder  Augustus,  there  was  an  important  change 
mde  in  the  public  income  and  cxpeoditareii  He 
divided  the  provineee  and  the  adminiitratMm  of  the 
govt^mnicnt  hetw*"!'!!  the  senate,  as  the  r«'prc«ont«T- 
tire  of  the  old  Roman  people,  and  the  Caesar :  all 
the  property  of  the  fbraier  eontiDiied  to  be  called 
a<'i\irinm,  and  that  of  the  latter  rrrclvod  tht*  name 
of yEscvf.  [Ftscus.]  The  oararMim  consequently 
iMeivad  dl  Uw  taxei  fimn  the  prorineee  buonging 
to  the  senatp,  and  likewise  most  of  the  taxes  which 
had  formerly  been  levied  in  Italy  itself,  such  as 
the  leremet  of  all  pohlie  hiMb  mU  wnwunwif  in 
Italy,  the  tax  on  manumissions,  the  c«?tom-dntiP8, 
the  water-rates  for  the  use  of  the  water  bmuglit 
into  the  city  by  the  aqoaedacti,  the  eewer-rates, 
&c 

Besides  the  aerartum  and  the  fiteut,  Augustus 
established  a  third  treasury,  to  provide  for  the  ymy 
and  noMmrt  of  the  nnqr,  and  thia  raedved  the 
name  rf  aixsnsiiw  mUkar^.   It  vnu  firanded  in  the 

consulsliip  of  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus  and  h.  Amin- 
tiua,  O.  6,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  which 
«M  caqMrieiwed  in  oMatning  milleient  fande  fteoi 
the  ordinary  revenues  uf  suxte  U)  pivc  the  «>1- 
dien  their  rewards  upon  dismission  from  service. 
Aitgttttaa  pidd  a  wiy  laige  aom  into  the  treaaoiy 
niHin  its  foundation,  and  pmniiiwd  to  do  so  every 
^ear.  In  the  Monumentum  Ancyramuu,  Aitgu.>tus 
ia  Mud  to  have  paid  into  the  treasury  in  the  con- 
8«l?hip  of  Aemilius  and  Ammtius  170  niillioin  of 
sesterces;  but  this  sum  is  probably  the  entire 
amoimt  which  he  contributed  to  it  during'  hi«  whole 
reign.  As  he  reigned  eight  years  and  a  half  after 
the  establishment  of  the  Iruaisury,  and  would  pro* 
bably  have  made  the  paymciit^t  half  yearly,  he 
would  in  that  case  have  contributed  tea  miUioas  of 
■eetcreee  evwy  half  year.  He  alto  impoeed  several 
n<'w  taxes  to  bo  paid  into  this  aeniriuni.  (  SueL 
J>^.  49  i  Dion  Cass.  Iv.  23,  24,  35,  32  i  Mmu- 
wmtHm  Am^ftmum^  pp.  32,  65,  ed.  Fruitia*  and 
Zumpttus,  Derol.  1845.)  Of  the!»e  the  mont  im- 
portant waa  the  viemma  hereditatum  et  leff(Uort$tii, 
a  tax  of  fiw  p«r  emt,  wUeh  had  to  he  paid  by 
everj'  Roman  r  ft  r n  i:r  ai  any  inheritance  or  lecacv 
being  left  to  him,  with  the  exception-  of  such  as 
wwre  left  to  a  cttiicn  hy  hit  ncaicat  relatives,  or  such 
a*  were  helnw  a  certain  amount.  (Dion  Ca."?.  Iv. 
25,  IvL  28  ;  rilii.  Pana;.  37 — 40  ;  Capitol.  M. 
Amim.  11.)  This  tax  waa  laiced  by  Caracalla  to 
ten  per  cent,  but  suhsequrntly  reduced  by  Macri> 
nus  to  five  ( Dion  Ctias.  Ixjtvii.  9,  IxjcviiL  12),  and 
eventually  abolished  altogether.  ( Cod.  flu  tit.  33. 
i»  S.)  There  waa  also  paid  into  the  acmrinm  raili> 
tare  a  tax  of  one  per  cent,  upon  every  thing  sold  at 
auctions  ((^tfsi'iia  n^im  femUiumy,  reduced  by 
Tiberius  to  half  per  cent  (ducenUsima^  and  aftcr- 
wwdi  abolwhed  l>v  Cnlitnila  altogether  for  Italy 
(Tac.  Ann.  I  7!?;  }i.  42  ;  Suet.  fhL  \6)  ;  and 
likewise  a  tax  upon  evety  slave  that  was  pur- 
chMcd,  at  lint  of  tito  per  cant  (guaiqm»pmi$iia\ 
and  afterwards  of  four  |>or  cent,  (tptintn  et  ii'a  nima) 
of  its  value.  (Dion  Cass.  Iv.  31  ;  Tac  Ann.  xiii 
31  ;  On  ili,  Inter.  No.  3336.)  Besides  thew!  taxea. 
no  doubt  tiiA  boo^  abtoined  in  war  and  not  dia* 


trilnitcd  among  the  soldiers  was  also  deposited  iu 
the  military  treasury. 

Thr>  distinction  i>otw'een  the  aerrtrium  and  the 
fiscus  continued  to  exi.»t  at  least  as  late  us  the 
reign  of  M.  Aurelius  {rh  fiaaiXtKhf  kuI  rh  hr)n6aio¥^ 
Dion  Cass.  IxxL  33  ;  Vulcat  Gallic.  Avid.  Cats, 
7)  ;  but  as  the  emperor  gradually  concentrated 
the  aduiini.stration  of  the  whole  empire  into  his 
hand*,  the  aerarium  likewiae  became  axctunvc^ 
ander  hit  eontrol,  and  this  we  find  to  fm^n  ben 
the  case  even  in  the  rcipn  of  M.  A  iii  lius,  when 
the  distinction  between  the  aerahum  and  the  fiscaa 
waa  tttll  letahed.  (Dion  Gatt.  Izxl  SS.)  Whan 
the  a«mrium  ceased  to  lH?long  to  the  senate,  this 
distinction  between  the  aerarium  and  fisou  natu- 
rally ceaaad  also,  as  both  cf  them  were  now  the 
treairury  of  the  Caejau"  ;  and  accordingly  later 
jurists  used  the  words  aerarium  and  iiftcus  indis* 
criminately,  though  proprly  ^[mking  there  wasoo 
treasury  hut  that  of  the  t'ae.»ar.  The  .'.enati\  how- 
ever, still  continued  to  poMtesa  the  uiaiwgtfment  of 
the  municipal  chcet  (ansa  jwUhw)  of  the  city* 
(Vopisc.  Anrelutn.  20.) 

In  the  time  of  the  republic,  the  entire  management 
of  the  revenues  of  the  state  belonged  to  the  senate  ; 
and  under  the  tnpefintendence  and  contiol  of  the 
senate  the  qnaettaw  had  the  diai^  of  the  aanu 
rlum.  fSKNATTs;  QtrAKSTOR.]  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  consuls,  who  had  the  right  of  drawing 
fimn  the  treaiury  whatefcr  tnma  they  pleated,  th« 
quaestors  had  not  the  power  to  make  fwyments  to 
any  one,  even  to  a  dictator,  without  a  special  order 
from  the  senate.  (Polyb.  tL  12,  IS ;  Lir.  xxxviii 
55;  Zonar.  vii.  I.T)  Iti  n.c.  45,  when  no  quaes- 
tor* were  chosen,  two  praefecta  of  the  tily  had 
the  custody  of  the  aerarium  (Dion.  Citss.  xliii.  48); 
but  it  doubtless  ]i;i<''e<1  fisjain  into  the  hand«  of  the 
(jUiM^turs,  whtiu  tiiey  were  elected  again  iu  llic 
following  year.  In  their  hands  it  seems  to  have 
remained  till  B.C  28,  when  Auirnstus  deprived 
them  of  it  and  gave  it  to  two  pract'ccts,  h  horn  he 
allowed  the  senate  to  choose  from  among  the  prae- 
tors at  the  «id  of  their  year  of  office  ;  but  as  he 
suspected  that  this  gate  rise  to  canvassing,  he  en- 
acted, in  B.  c.  "i.'i,  that  two  of  the  j>nietors  in  offico 
shotdd  have  the  charge  of  the  aemrium  by  lot. 
(Snet.  Oeho.  S6 ;  Dion  Cmu.  liiL  2,  32  ;  Tae. 

.inn.  xiii.  29.)  They  were  calh'd  pnu  tnrt-s  urnirii 
(Tac  .^tt*.  L  75  ;  Franxiiu  de  Aquae  DacL  100)  or 
a<fa0rarnNn(ORl}i»/Mer.n.73S).  This  aifangie> 
ment  continued  till  the  reign  of  Claudius,  who 
restored  to  the  quaestors  the  care  of  the  aemhoro, 
depriving  them  of  certain  other  offiees  which  they 
had  rr^ceivi'd  from  Augustus  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  2.9  ; 
Suet.  (Jaud.  24 ;  Dion.  Casa.  Ix.  24)  ;  buta«  their 
age  seemed  too  yoong  for  so  grave  a  trust,  Nero 
took  it  from  them  and  pave  it  to  those  who  had 
been  praetors,  and  who  rcctivcd  the  title  of  pnus- 
fecH  aerarii.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiiL  28,  29.)  During 
the  latter  part  of  the  reigpi  of  Trajan,  or  the  begin- 
ning of  that  of  Vespasian,  a  fresh  change  seems  to 
have  been  made,  for  we  read  of  praetores  aerarii 
in  the  time  of  the  latter  (Tac  Hid.  vr,  9)  ;  but  in 
the  reign  of  Trajan,  if  net  belaiei,  it  was  again  en- 
lrust<*d  to  praefect«,  v,  lui  ri;  j  ar  to  have  held  their 
office  for  two  yean ;  and  hcnoefbrtb  no  further 
change  aeenia  to  hara  haen  made.  (Plin.  Ponf^, 
91.  .92,  Ep.  X.  20  ;  Suet,  Clatul.  24.)  Tl  -  aro 
called  ill  inscriptions  prae/'ecti  aerarii  Hatumtt  and 
they  appear  to  hava  had  qnaartoia  alio  to  aaaiat 
then  in  thdr  datia%  ai  wo  find  nwntion  of  fnoaa- 
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Ir<ra  a^rorii  Satmrni  lu  iiiscnj :.>r..»  htnUt  Jladri.in 
ind  S»'vcnii.  {GnAiiu^Ant.  Itutr.  y.  \  'I'l.  n.  (i.  p.  1 3 1, 
a.  3;  Grater,  p.  10J7,  n.  4.)  1  heae "^irmefect*  h*d 
jurudictiua  ;  and  before  tlieir  court  in  the  temple 
ii  Saturn,  all  mfomatwMW  wta>  kM  mpccting 
piopertT  doe  to  the  •rnrimn  and  ficcui^,  (PUb. 
P»mfy.'Z6  ;  Dig.  49.  tit.  14.   u.  IS,  15.) 

Tbe  arrmnmm  muUtan  wm«  under  the  care  of 
faMtf  pcaefec^  wkw  wtm  int  ijif  nililiii  fay  iM 
bm  aiiKvo^  th«M  wh»  ksii  filM  tlM  dike 
pnrtor,  but  w  ere  aft-  ruardB  nciuinal*  il  liy  thi- 
mptnr.  {Dion.  Csum.  It.  26  {  coin^  Tac  Jim. 
T.  t.)  Ther  frequently  oee«r  m  hmmf/Amm  ndcr 

t'.tlc  of  jrrri^fr.-fi  (hr-nir-ii  milUarin.  (WaltrT, 
(;«aato':aiK  a<a  JtamtaHkem  HeckU,  pp.  'iOl,  Inc.,  3i^7, 
Ac  2d  editaoB  ;  Lipam,  wf  TJmu  Amt,  xiii  29.) 

.\.ES  'xa^^o*"*-     Thi  st*  words  I'lVnify  both 
|wie  03ff^  aud  a  otMuputiUwa  of  lucialj,  in  which 
•■pytf  ii  the  predominaat  ingredient.     In  the 
htt-r  -pnii«»  t!)«\v  *b  luld   not  !>».■  tniii*liib-<l  hran^ 
'■^iT^i^^UrMuse^    Hrasa  ia  a  o&mLmaUua  of  eofi^per 
and  rate,  w  hile      tb«  MSdBien*  of  ancitnt  oIl^Mto 
fanned  of  the  rcmpannd  Tnaterial  called  oci,  are 
fiiaiui  upon  n.ru'v]y-.i>  x^-\  cor^um  no  sine  ;  bat,  with 
limiteii  cxci  }>tiona,  to  be  eorapoeed  entirelv  of 
mfftr  ami  tm,  which  mixture  ia  pwygriy  called 
j>«A»L    Our  chief  inian nation  about  the  copper 
md  bcMoe  of  the  aiicienta  is  derired  from  Pliny 
(iCM  xzziT.).    Copper,  bn^  on*  «f  tlM 
ahBtdnland  generully  dialnliBlMl  uf  Iht 
wa*  naturally  un-d  at  a  v.  ry  early  period  by  th*' 
Oicck*  a&d  RoiTMna    Fiiny  (//.  A",  xniv.  1) 
watMM  thne  «f  it*  «na  (<^ptf«  MVMt-).  Mmely, 

fH^Mtfl^  dttleiti^^    a:ul    tiuru!i-i!ruin  or  oririul.nitr, 

lata  the  exact  nature  of  which  tbu  u  not  the  place 


»  ▼TT  ancient 


In  the  most  ancient  tiro<^  wt»  ran  a.«rrnd  to,  the 
chief  Mtsplj  came  from  Cypnu^  wheiM;e  the  modem 
MMeetasfper  ia  aa id  to  be  derived.  (Comp.  Hodl 
OJyi.  I  IVA,  and  Niu-x-h'*  ;  Plin.  //.  .V.  vii. 
56.  a.  o7>  ;  but  accordmg  to  an  old  tnidniou  it 
wu  first  {Mind  in  BttlMMk.  aad  tlw  town  of  C^da 
t-r-k  ;t«  nirnc  from  a  eopper-mine.  (Plin.  //.  N. 
IV.  a.  'Ji.)  It  wad  al«o  found  in  A«ia  and  the 
mmh  <f  Italy*  ID  Oanl,  in  the  mountains  of  Spain 
(eomp.  Pans.  vi.  1 9.  §  2),  and  in  the  AJpt.  The 
an  of  smelting  the  ore  was  perfiectly  finmliar  ta  the 
fmeks  of  HoMT^  liM.  (Canfk  HMiod. 
Ml— «6«w> 

The  wbmadamtui  comridBdartlTMeoailifbr 

It-  :z-7neral  tue  among  the  aiu  it-nt'i  ;  monry,  vruM  s, 
aad  trtODsil*  of  all  aortii  whether  Ua  domestic  or 
meriStaal  purpoMs,  un—wnti^  anne  afcMit*  and 

dvff-r..ive.  tuniituro,  UiMi  U  for  iii*tnpt:oiii.,  iiiuMLal 
iaatnuDenti,  and  indeed  eveiy  object  to  which  it 
cmU  be  applied,  baiBfUidaar  it  (Heriod, 
et  Di.  150,  ].-!  ;  Liicrrt  v.  W(>  hAsc  a 

RDiarkabic  result  ot  this  fact  in  the  use  <»f  xoAkcvs 
aad  •jetXmiw^  wbert  workinf  ia  iron  is  meant 
(Horn.  Od.  \t.  ?,n  ;  Aristot  Poif.  "J^.)  For  all 
these  purpomt*  tlie  pure  uti^ial  would  be  com- 
paratiTdy  useless,  some  alloy  bcmg  necessary  both 
to  hardf-n  it  diid  Vy  makf  it  inonj  fiwiTilo.  Ac- 
cardini'iy.  th<' ongia  of  tho  art  of  niixjing  oipper 
and  ti)  19  Jr>4t  in  the  mytholi^ical  |Nrii4lt  being 
astriU'J  ti  liie  Dactyli     The  ptopottioBs 

in  wkith  the  component  parts  were  mixed  SMnted 
li  fafv  been  mcb  Jiaiied,  and  it  is  remarkaLlo 
how  aearlr  tfwr  nerve  in  aU  the  spKimoH  that 
k»  been  analrsed.    Sonij  bme  i>>*b  fo* 
lai  ti  thB  TkMiir  of  M  Mj««a  { 
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sf>ma  ancietit  coins  of  <  onnth 
Greek  bdoMl,  en  which  is  a 
scription,  now  in  the  Itritish  Mu'-  tim  ;  p^nimiof 
the  brrastpiatea  of  a  piece  of  luinota  uwkd  the 
Bronxes  of  Siris,  also  fimnad  ia  ew  national  eat 
kction  :  and  an  aatiquo  wwrnA  inni  ia  FoM^ 
pfodaced  in  100  parts, 

i''rii\  and  88  eopp^r 

I'i^  aad  la  tia 

At  a  later  p  r  ^d  ibaa  thiU  to  wkicii  saaM  af  tht 
abeva  werfu  may  he  rslsmd,  the  additiso  of  a 

varii'ty  of  inrUiiU  vn-nm  t«>  li.ivr  1.«<  ri  made  lo  Oif 

on^nal  combiMatioa  of  ouppi-r  and  tin.  The  writers 
oaatiwike  particalar  ■Mtisa  ef  eartaia  tt  theae 

broTi^x**  *Iii<-!i.  ii"twityi->t,iniliii(j  ific  fh.'mfrrs  thrv 
ui»d«;r»r)»i  hy  the  intru<iucU(Mt  of  notrl  ek■M•lt^ 
were  still  descrihffd  by  the  words  xaXit^  mi  asa* 
That  w  hich  appnr*  to  h.m-  li.  ld  tt'.-  ^l^^t  i'!.n-.>  in 
the  esUEijatitiii  ul  tiic  aii«;u:ut4  v^oa  ihc  <m-»  i  urimtMt- 
aewm^  which  some  pretended  was  an  allwy  made  mo- 
cidentally,  in  the  first  iij»tAinr,  1,\  {}„  nu  ltinpaud 
numing  together  of  vitru^us  luli^a  («-'9L»'tiAily  t/iM 
and  ^iroue),  at  the  burning  of  Corinth  by  Luciiia 
Mummius,  in  a.  c  1 46.  (Plin.  //.  A',  xxxiv.  2.  s.  } 
Floras,  iL  16.)  This  account  is  obviously  incnr- 
rt'<^L,  as  some  of  the  anist.4  uIimm)  productions 
an  oMiitMMKl  at  Bfwafwd  id  ihrn  highly  ralard 
aMttl,  lived  lanf  befim  the  eveat  allitdfd  to. 

Pliny  (t.  c.)  {wrtu  !il.u:».-*  tlin  v  tl4i««*»«  of  the  (\u 

rinthiau  brotixc.  The  lirvt,  he  says,  was  white 
(tmiUim\  the  gnatar  prapenioii  of  ailMr  that 

wa«  nnplnyfd  in  it/.  c.iiii|-.^.it  t  n  giving  it  a  lifrht 
coiuur.  In  the  second  sort  or  quality,  w«a  ia« 
tnidiMsed,  ia  eaflckot  qaaotiiy  to  iaipart  to  tlw 

Biixtnr.-  .1  stri.ritf  y.IIow  „t  ^o.td  tint.  Thr  third 
«iu  cuuiposed  of  equal  puiixaiA  oi'  the  diAsmat 
metals.  Bmmn  haweeer,  contt  nd  that  the  •m 
(  i>r'ntiii<ii^m  WTi*  no  rriTn|p<j<it.'>ii  <A  [•rorintr*  mr'tnls 
at  iili,  L*ut  merriy  a  vrrv  pun:  and  tiighJr  rehnrd 
urrtnse.  (FioriUa,  hi  the  KwrnMat^  1832,  Ne. 
97.)  The  next  bronze  of  note  among  thf  nririfTit 
Greek  sculptors  is  distinguiahcd  by  tlu:  uilc  of 
krpatixom^  which  it  seems  it  art|uired  from  its 
<»lour,  which  bore  some  reeeaiblance  to  that  of  the 
Hver  (^«f).  Pliny  says  that  it  was  inferior  to 
tlif-  (  (-ir;'!!!!!.-!!!  Kronw,  but  was  grratly  prvferred 
to  the  un*  lures  of  Deke  and  Aegina,  which,  for  a 
long  period,  had  the  big  best  nfntatton.  The  colo«ir 

ot  the  hnm/.f  c.i]l<  d  k'jKitnitn  iiiu.^t  h.ivi'  }>een  verv 
similar  to  that  of  the  aaoas  emto  bnuuet  —a  dull 
TOddish  biawa.  Beftna  the  iaT«itioa  of  thcM  sortft 

f  ^  n  n/.i',  the  fir^t  in  nnlcr  of  li  lt  liritv  yy.xo  tlic 
iu$  Deitacum.  Its  reputation  was  so  great  that 
the  island  of  Delos  beouoe  the  mart  to  which  all 
who  rrw^Tiirrd  w.^rk*  of  nrt  in  nu-til  i  rnwl.  d,  nn<\ 
led,  in  tuiic,  to  tbu  rstabiishuiieiit  tiierc  of  some  of 
the  greatest  artisu  of  aaliqaity.  (Plin.  f.  e.  9L  ik  4.) 

v  '^■>  the  I)t  ]ian,  nr  nitlh  r  in  ffmpetition 
with  It,  tilt  at$  Ai:!/iMt*a$m  was  est<'«i>nicd.  No 
metal  was  produced  tiattaally  la  Acgina ;  but  the 
founders  and  artists  there  wt-re  tnmt  skilful  in 
their  composition  of  bronse.  Th*-  (ii^tuiguished 
sculptun,  Myren  aad  Polyclcituio,  not  only  vii>d 
with  one  anoth«'  in  produdqa  the  haeet  works  of 
art,  but  also  in  the  choice  of  the  biMUe  they  usrd. 
Myron  preferred  the  !)<  l^an,  while  Polyck-itue 
adontcd  the  Aegtnetaa  mixture.  (PUn.  i^.M 
BDDT.  9l  •>  4.)  Ftom  a  passage  '  ~ 
baa  hacn  taffOMd  that 


ia  PfadMch  » 
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bronze  was  of  a  light  and  somewhat  sickly  tint 
(Saa  Qiatnnim  da  Qviney,  JupUer  Ofymp**n  ; 
Plot  Dt  PytL  Orae.  2.)  Plutarch  says,  tliat  iji 
bia  time  its  compositioD  was  unknown.  For  fur- 
ther iDfermattoa  cn  the  composition  of  bronzr,  see 
L.  Savol  (Xuin.  Ami.  p.  ii.  c.  17),  Fall)roiii  (in  the 
Atti  d*U'  Acad.  ItaL  ToL  L  pp.  203—245,  and  GiU- 
INV^  Gtl.  AnxeU).  1811,       B7X  aaA  Wuidcel- 

mann  {Wcrh\  vrtl.  v  >. 

No  ancient  works  m  unua,  pro^rij  so  call /d, 
kave  yet  been  discovered,  tliongh  it  has  been  af- 
firmed that  sine  was  found  in  an  analysis  made  of 
ail  antique  sword  (see  Mongec,  Mim,  de  tItutiiuL); 
but  it  appeared  in  so  extremely  small  a  quantity, 
that  it  hardly  deaerred  notice  ;  if  it  «m  indeed 
present,  it  may  rather  be  attrilmtad  to  aome  acci- 
dent of  naturo  than  to  design.  On  tlip  suLjrct  of 
metals  and  metalluisy  iogenenU,  tee  Mbtaxlcm, 
and  for  the  use  of  bronxe  in  works  of  art  see 
Stati  aria.  [P.  S-l 

AES  (mooey,  nsmnu  acnei  or  atrii).  Since 
tha  moat  ancient  eoina  k  Rome  and  tlm  old 
ItalLin  ?^tnti-'.  wnre  made  of  aes,  this  name  was 

aren  to  money  in  genaial,  so  that  Ulpian  (Dig. 
K  tit  le.  a.  159)  saya,  Okm  — wnt  aaaiisas  am 
dicimu*.  (Compare  Hot.  An  PoVf.  345,  Ep.  i.  7. 
23.)  For  the  same  reason  we  have  aes  oIumuul, 
meaning  debt,  and  aera  in  the  plural,  pay  to  the 
cnlf^i,.!^.  (]Av_r.  4  :  Plin.  //.  iV.  xxxIt.  1.)  The 
Homaus  iiad  no  other  coiiuue  except  bronze  or 
copper  (ae$\  till  B.  c  269,  in  years  befoi«  the 
first  Punic  x«w,  whon  silrer  was  first  coined ; 
gold  was  not  coined  till  sixty-two  years  after  silrer. 
(Plm.  fl.N.  xxx'iil  13.)  For  this  reason  Argen- 
tinaa,  in  the  Italian  mythology,  waa  mada  the  son 
of  AMCulanus.  (Qiua  priut  mrm  pmmia  m  usu 
Cfwpit  pott  arp^nteti.  Auj^ust,  I)f  Civ.  />«', 
iT.  21.)  Respecting  the  BoBian  co]){><t  monrv,  gee 
Ati  and  respectii^  Aa  Chmk  copjx-r  money  see 
Chalco»8.  [1'.  S.] 

AES  CIRCUMFORA'NEUH,  money  bor- 
lowsd  from  tka  Smmb  iNukm  (myttOttmt  who 
had  !>hops  in  pofUeoca  Mimd  tlie  fbnnn.  (CSe.  Ad 
Attic  il  1.) 

AES  EQUESTRE,  AES  HORDRAHIIUM, 
and  AES  MTLITA'RE,  were  the  ancient  terms 
Ibr  the  pay  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  before  the  regu- 
lar aUfimdimm  was  introduced.  The  tu$  equettre 
was  the  snm  of  money  given  for  the  purchase  of 
the  horse  of  an  equca  ;  the  aes  hordcarium^  the 
nm  of  moMiy  paid  yearly  for  the  keep  of  the 
horse  of  on  eques,  in  other  words  the  pay  of  an 
cques  ;  and  the  aet  imiUtarA,  the  pay  of  a  foot 
soldier.  (Gaina,  27.)  None  of  this  money  seems 
to  hnvo  been  taken  IrMn  the  public  treasury,  but 
to  hatv  been  paid  by  certain  prirate  persons,  to 
whom  this  duty  was  assigned  by  the  state. 

The  ae4  iordMrimm,  which  amounted  to  2000 
amea,  bad  to  lie  paid  by  tingle  women  (vidmae,  i.  e. 
both  maidens  and  widows)  and  orphans  (or6i),  pro- 
Ttded  tii^  possessed  a  certain  amount  of  propotv, 
on  tlie  prioeipla,  aa  Kietmhr  lanarka,  tliat  in  a  nil  i- 

tary  staff',  thf  women  ami  rfiildren  ought  to  con- 
tribute for  thoae  who  fight  in  behalf  of  them  and 
tlie  eaumeowealth  ;  it  being  borne  m  nnda  that 
they  were  not  included  in  the  census.  (TJr.  i.  43  ; 
Cic  de  Rep.  ii.  20.)  The  equites  bad  a  right  to 
distrain  ( pignorU  eapio)  if  the  Mt  kordmrum  was 
not  paid.  (Gains,  /.  c.) 

The  OM  eowes/re,  which  amounted  to  10,000 

Mmm,  f*ii  to  M  giteiv  nceeidiiig  to  the  rtntemaat 
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of  Liry  (/!.  c),  out  of  the  public  treasury  (e» p^JbUeai)  ; 
but  aa  Oaios  says  {l.e.\  that  the  aqnitea  had  m 
right  to  distniin  f  r  tt  is  money  likewise,  it  .  ■  nw 
impoa&ible  that  this  account  can  be  coirect ;  fur  we 
can  hardly  eonccire  that  •  privato  person  had  » 
right  of  distress  against  n  magistrate,  that  in, 
a^'uixist  the  slate,  or  that  he  could  distrain  any  of 
the  public  proper^  ef  the  state.  It  is  more  pro- 
bable that  this  money  was  also  [laid  by  the  single 
women  and  urphoiia,  aud  that  it  was  against  theae 
that  the  equites  had  the  same  right  to  disbl^tty 
aa  they  ind  in  the  case  of  the  aet  hordearimm. 

TIm  aet  anEiitore,  the  amount  of  which  is  not 
expressly  mentioned,  had  to  be  paid  by  the  tribmti 
o«rarw,and  if  not  paid,  the  foot  soldiers  had  a 
right  of  dntress  against  tli«n.    (Cato,  ap.  GeU. 
.  vii.  10  ;  Varr.  L.  L.  v.  181,  ed.  Miiller  ;  Fe?tus,«.  r. 
aenuii  trUmni ;  Ciaius,  Le.)    It  is  generally  aa- 
suuied  front  a  passage  of  the  Pseodo^Asoanius  (in 
Vt'rr.  jx  157,  ed.  Orelli),  that  these  Irifnati  iwr^irii 
were  magistrates  connected  with  the  treasury,  and 
that  they  were  the  aaaistonto  of  the  qnaarton  ; 
but  Madvig  (A;  Tr&Hin$  Atrarii*  DuptUaito,  in 
OpuKuUi^  vol.  il  pp.  258 — 261),  has  brought  for- 
ward good  rosens  ftr  bdieving  that  the  frfhrnt 
<7*-n-Tr'i  were  private  jn^rsons,  who  wurr  lin'  le  to  the 
paym<^ut  of  the  ae$  mtiitart^  and  upon  w  hose  pro- 
perty a  distress  night  be  levied,  if  themsiMrf  wen 
not  paid.    He  supposes  that  they  were  persons 
whose  property  was  rated  at  a  certain  sum  in  the 
census,  and  that  they  obtained  the  name  of  trUmm 
aerariiy  either  because  they  received  money  from  the 
treasury  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  soldiers,  or 
because,  which  is  the  mere  probable,  th^  tevied 
the  trAmtmm^  which  was  imposed  for  the  puryeee 
of  paj'ing  the  army,  and  then  paid  it  to  the  soldiers. 
The  stitc  thus  avoided  the  trouble  of  collecting  the 
tributum  and  of  keeping  minnte  acooonts,  foir  which 
naaon  the  Tectigalia  were  affcerwarJs  frnnad,  and 
the  foot-soldiers  were  thus  paid  in  a  way  similar 
to  the  horse-soldiem  These  Unbmd  aenuii  west  no 
longer  needed  when  the  atato  took  into  ito  own 
hands  the  payment  of  the  troops  [Exkjk  itus], 
but  they  were  revired  in  B.  c.  70,  as  a  distinct 
class  in  the  commonwefUth  by  dM  Lex  Anidia, 
which  gave  the  judicia  to  the  senators,  eqtiites  and 
tribuni  aerariL  (Tribi'NI  AaaARii. ]  The  opinion 
of  Niebuhr  {Hitt.  of  Rome^  toL  L  p.  474.),  that  the 
art  FTii7iVar<;  was  paid  by  the  aerarians  [Abrarii] 
is,  It  must  be  recollected,  merely  a  conjecture, 
which,  however  ingenhni^  it  eapperted  Iqr  no  an- 
cient authority. 

It  has  been  well  remarked  by  Niebuhr  {Hitt. 
o/Rome^  toI.  il  p.  442),  that  the  9800  aaees,  which 
was  the  yearly  pay  of  a  horseman,  give  200  asses 
a  month,  if  divided  by  10,  and  that  the  monthly 
[tay  of  a  foot  soldier  was  100  asses  a  month.  It 
must  be  recolleeted  that  a  year  of  tcsi,  and  not  of 
twelve  monthi,  was  need  in  all  calcakdone  of  pay- 
ments at  Rome  in  very  remote  times. 

AKS  MANUA'RIUM  was  the  money  won  in 
playing  with  diee,  wieniTini  ODftetoai.  iMSaaa*  waa 
tfi,'  t^iniw  ill  tb,'  ijame.  All  who  threw  certain 
nuro))era,  were  obli^d  to  pat  doam  a  piece  of 
money ;  and  whoever  threw  tne  Yenna  (the  h%hcrt 
throw)  won  the  whole  Bnm,  which  was  called  the 
aes  mamwarimn.    (Gell.  xvii.  13  ;  Suct.>lt^.  71.) 

AES  UXO'RIUM,  a  tax  paid  V  "MB 
reached  old  age  without  having  nnrrird.    It  was 
first  imposed  by  the  censors,  M.  1-  urius  CamiUna 
nd  U. Poetaun%  in  b.CiIO^  hat  wn  do  not 
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kmv  vbetlker  it  eomtmmd  {0  bt  levied  a^cnrmrdA. 
(FettM,  c. «  ;  YaL  lUx.  iL  ft.  1 1 1  PhL  CMR,  2.) 

ILxx  Julia  BT  F  •  *  •  ^  Poppa kjl.1 
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jiot  prrrtlca,*"  hfEce  **  a  prr»»m  wbo  ^'ivr*  ertfj 
eoe  ius  just  fK^rutio  ongumily  tigQitk'd  oierelj  ft 
jii^  in  the  hi  nik  |P»w,  Iwl  ■ftmrririii  hirilinTr i 
ID  mdrndo^  who  was  oooaaoallj  ioTetteil  volun- 
tarily by  his  iellow-citiieas  with  nnliniited  power 
a  a  Grerk  state.  Hit  power,  acoordtog  tt>  Aristotle, 
fK«Mk  a        iyM  of  ^hmmm•  bock  af^^ 

Irv'iLllv  anii  ralM  over  williiij;  mKi<vU,  hiil  at  iht- 


time  «M  aot  boond  tgr  uj  iawi  u  hu  pub- 


ir.  8.  $  2  ;  IIcsj  ch.  *.  r.)   Hence  Thoopliniatiis  tails 
t^  «Cce  Tumm  i  b  oulpmL  aitd  Ihonruna  (r.  73)  i 
k  vkk  tte  Jhtalanlip  at  Rmi  It 


■WTii!  liot  li«?rT<l'Lin."  ;  but  it  «a*  »"ni<-tiiDO»  liclii 
igr  lile,  asd  at  other  tincfl  onij  till  $ome  o\,)txt 
wm  III— iiliafciiil.  aadi  aa  tha  neaoaKng  of  the 
TxrijUji  fr'^^ypff  in  the  ttatp,  and  the  like.  We 
have  only  otte  f  iprv5.8  ia«Uuaee  in  whkli  a  |^>^rBnu 
IBM! tad  th«  -  -      f  Aesymtieln,  aame  1  v ,  that  of 
I^ttaraa,  ;n  Mytilorw,  who  was  nppoinit'd  to  thi» 
digjuqr,  becmuBe  the  ttatc  had  heeu  luug  turn 
aaaate  by  Aa  vacka*  foctlens,  and  who  ntcoeeded 
hi  mtonng  peace  and  order  by  hia  wiie  regulatioDa 
nd  bwa.  (Dionrs.     73 ;  Strah.  ziiL p.617  ;  Pint 
5r>.'-/c,  4  ;  Diog.  Laert.  i.  75  ;  Plehn,  I^MtAeUy  pp. 
4^4«w)  Tbcfl»««nbka«««c^ao  doubt BiaaTatbflr 
poiwivia  rM  andarHili  tiita  «v  a  wliiW  ia 
the  Tark»ixs  jtau»  of  Ony^ce,  nrnl  those  l«  ^t»lat/>ri 
boR  a  acroog  retemblaace  to  the  aeajmnrtra,  wbooi 
thnr  fcP>w-€  lUaw  af^amtad  widi  lajpnaM  pnwer 
to  er.act  laws,  as  Dncon,  Solon,  Zalrucu-  i.r  ! 
Cbarondaa.    In  •ome  ttatea,  nch  aa  Cytae  aad 
Cbaleete,  itwaa  tba  iMa  boraa  bjriba  rvfokr 
tta^T^tratea.     (Wachsmoth,  Hellm.  Atunfium. 
ToL  i.  pp.         441,  2d  ed.  ;  Tittmaan,  Uriech. 
AMba.  p.  76,  &c  ;  SchdmaiiD,  Jnttq.  Jmr.  PmU. 
Gmee.  p.  88  ;  Hennaxm,  Staatrndttrtk.  %  68.) 
AETAS.    [lvTAH%  ;  iMrimxa.] 
AETO  I.IC  UM  FOEDUS.  (K««4r  rfir  A.Vci. 
Amf.)    Thr-  irihaLi^ta  of  the  aoutberD  eoaat  of  the 
cooiitrv-,  ofuu-wards  called  Aetolia,  appear  to  hare 
fMiDcd  a  tort  of  confedcrary  aa  earU'  aa  the  time 
of  llMMir    (/i.  iL  638,  die,  xiii  317  Ac)  Id 
tbe  tine  of  Tbneydidta  (iii.  Ill),  the  MTcnil 
Aetolian  tribes  between  the  rivert  Achelons  and 
ETBona,  appear  to  have  been  faita  iadapaodent  of 
«ae  anodier,  ahhoagh  they  were  deaignated  by  the 
common  rinmo  of  A*  tolians  ;  hui  we  nevt-rthi  lrss 
fisd  that,  00  certain  ocntaiona,  they  acted  io  concert, 
aa  fat  q—ple,  tHwn  they  wmA  Hnbaariiaia  faiwgn 
powera,  or  whtm  they  had  to  ward  off  the  attacks 
of  a  common  awmj.    (Thnc  L  c,  iiL  95,  dec.) 
It  WKf  thcrefsva  ba  adnittad  that  there  did  not 
exi<t  anr  definite  leapic  amrmp  the  trilK-s  of  Af^tn- 
Ua,  and  that  it  waa  only  th^'ir  caniQKJn  danger  tLat 
naia  tbem  act  in  cnnccrt  ;  but  nich  a  ttatc  of 
Thinjn,  at  any  rate,  facilitated  the  finnatioti  of  a 
league,  ^  hrn  the  time  carae  at  which  it  was  needed. 
Bfet  the  kegae  appean  ai  a  rery  powerful  one  rery 
soon  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  via. 
dufiiig  the  Lamian  war  against  Antipater.  (Diod. 
m.       xz.  99.)     How  fax  ita  organisation  waa 
then  regulated  ia  unknown,  thoogh  a  certain  con- 
to'tntka  Buut  bare  eziatal  aa  early  aa  that  tiaoe, 
«H>  valid  that  AnMk  mvla  a       «■  the 


ArtoUan  oonatituUim.  ( fjtrab.  til  p.  321.)  But  it 
Hoa  certaialjr  wanting  in  ioteinal  M>iiditr,  and  aal 
IsuM'd  upnn  any  finn  |>riii<  !ji]< ».  Ii.  ji.  <  ,  "JOI.  \wa 
vt  lite  beads  of  the  coukiivracy,  lionamhuj  aud 
Seepaib****  caHMimiooed  ta  nfilait  iii  concttta- 
tien,  uid  it  ««a  pethapa  in  CMtaeqoenee  of  their 
regalatioci,  that  a  general  cancel!  ioff  of  debts  waa 
decreed  two  yean  Uter.  (r<-l>)'.  im.  1,  /Vm^h. 
Ui«L  €8.)  Tlie  chaoKtmitK  didemice  between 
tba  Ai^tlian  and  Aebaeae  leagnca,  was  that  the 
fanner  originally  eonaisted  of  a  cenfederary  of 
•MMaaarifiba^  while  tbeJattwwasaaeaMencgr 
af  tawaa.  MaMa  the  aaiihit  aad  givat  tawae  af 
the  .\«liillu)«,  thrvti>,'li"nl  tin-  |>rrif(i  ''f  tli.-  L  ap-.te, 
aia  of  m  inipoilanoe        exerciae  no 

head  of  the  leajruc,  and  th«'  pUer  vilw  re  tli*'  ordi- 

naiy  meetiogt  of  the  confiedctale*  were  held  (Polyh. 
▼.ia«iiLn,»rtfL4t  fltoik s. pt, Ui), «U aal 
•er*e  as  a  fortrms  in  tinift  <«f  war,  aiid  »h«-tifr«r 
the  Aetolians  were  threatened  by  any  danger,  they 
preft— d  whhdatwhg  ta  their  limBalfi  aaa»* 

tain*. 

1  he  H'lvrrciyTi  po«ir  of  ihi'  rnnfcilrmrv  was 
vetti-d  in  thr  ^..'i  neral  asaembliea  of  all  tli<-  Ktnfedc- 

aiid  thu  aj«eiub!y  \in<j<ie»tionably  had  the  right  to 
discvas  all  qoeetionf  respecting  peace  and  war,  an4 
to  elect  the  great  civil  or  miiitJUT  oAoers  of  the 
leagoe.  It  is  bowever  clear,  that  those  assembliee 
ooold  not  be  attended  by  all  the  Aetoliana,  h€ 
wmjti  thaai  w«»  paoK,  aad  thned  at  a  giaat  dia> 
baMsii  hi  ad^tiaa  ta  which  tba  foada  wcfa  VMch 
more  ini|>ajk«ji)>le  than  in  otln t  jwiri/i  of  (lrt>-ce. 
The  oonsittutitw  «f  the  leagoe  waa  thaa  in  theory 
a  doaacracT,  bat  wadap  the  eavar  af  4at  aaaw  it 
wa»  in  reality  an  nrixtocniry.  niid  the  Ti.imc 
fo^^tcaai,  which  Liry  (xxxi.  29)  appUes  Io  the  Aeto- 
lian aMeaibiy«  araat  be  mdantaaa  arnvdiagly,  ae 
an  aswmhly  nf  the  wealthiest  and  nin*t  irifiu.  ntliil 
{M'rsoiia,  who  occaaiuiudly  pasted  the  uhwI  arbitrary 
reaolotiona,  and  scnened  tba  aaiddest  and  moel 
unlawful  actii  of  the  leading  ni'^  nndeT  the  fala 
name  of  a  decree  of  all  the  Actolttuia, 

A\'e  have  already  mentioned  ^at  the  ordfaiarf 
place  of  meeting  was  Thernion,  bat  on  extiaordinary 
occasions  asaemtiUes  were  also  held  in  other  towns 
iHlonjring  to  the  league,  though  they  w«ti  iwt 
sitaated  in  the  coon  try  of  Aetolia  Proper,  e.  g.  at 
Heca^ia  (Liv.  xxxiiL  3),  Naupoctas  (xxxv.  12), 
Hypata  (xzxvi.  2,  8),  and  Lamia  (xxxr.  43,  44). 
The  qieetktti  which  were  to  be  bfOBght  beferr  the 
aaeaiBly  were  MBMiliuMB  dkeaMed  preriottsly  by 
a  ronmiittee,  »ele<  ted  fn>n)  the  ^Te:it  mass,  and 
called  Apodeti  (&«-dicAi|rtti,  Said.  $.  v. ;  Lir.  xzxri. 
28. )  Sona  writan  bdiare  that  the  Apodeti  fcrnad 
a  permanent  rnurirll,  and  that  thi-  thirty  men  n-nt 
oat  to  negotiate  with  Antiochus  were  only  a  com- 
mittee or  the  ApedetL  fPolyb.  ir.  9,  n.  10^ 
xxi.  S  :  Ttttmann,  OnVrh.  Sf.ia/n-rr/.  p.  7?7.) 

The  |:eii< ml  aiuembly  usually  met  in  the  antamn, 
when  the  otHrers  of  tbaleagtteweiadeeted.  (Palyh. 
iv.  37.)  The  hiiihert  amnn?  them,  as  among  those 
of  the  Achaean  league,  bore  the  title  of  rrpaer^ffit^ 
whoae  aAee  kaled  ealy  ht  eae  year.  The  int 
w  hfwe  name  is  knnwn,  wns  RarydamTU^  who  coni- 
roanded  the  Aetjlian*  in  the  war  against  the  Gala- 
tians.  (Paus.  x.  16.  §  2.)  The  stnitegns  had  the 
right  to  convoke  the  assembly  ;  he  presided  in  it, 
introduced  the  sobjects  for  delib«atKiii,  and  lerted 
thttnnpL  (Lir.nxTiiL4.)  Ht  hud  kv  ~ 
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of  die  beo^  mda  im  wai^  but  was  not  allowed  to 
Tote  in deeuMBii^anpflMe  Bud  ww.  (Liv.  zxxt. 
35.)   This  w«i  a  wiw  pKcantioti,  tt  ft  nnguine 

slrateffus  miifht  easily  liavc  involved  the  Icflguc  in 
wan  which  would  have  been  niinou*  to  the  nation. 
Hi*  lUiM  WW  ngned  to  all  pnblie  docamenta, 
trratifs,  an<!  dpcrr*f*s  of  the  gfn«-m'  n«:Fr»nihlv.  An 
exception  occuni  in  the  peace  with  the  liomans, 
hacMise  tii<-v  themtelves  dictated  it  and  abandoned 
the  usual  form.  (Polyb.  xxiL  15.)  Respecting 
the  mode  of  election,  we  are  informed  bv  Hesrchitis 
(«.  r.  icvdft^  mrrpiy),  that  it  was  decided  hy  white 
and  black  beans,  and  not  by  voting,  bat  hj  draw- 
ing lots,  so  that  HA  miut  mippose  tiie  aswmbly 
nominated  ft  iiiini1)er  of  caii  li  1  i s  who  tlien  had 
to  draw  lots,  and  the  one  who  drew  a  white  bean 
was  strategoib 

The  officers  next  in  rank  to  the  stratcgus  were 
the  hip|iarchus  aud  the  pul>lic  scribe.  (Polyh.  zxii. 
15  ;  comp.  Liv.  xxxviiL  11.)  We  farther  hear  of 
wimSpoL,  who  act  as  arbiters  (Btfckh.  Otep,  InMsr, 
ToL  iL  p.  633),  and  rofurTpd^i,  who  nowcffcr  may 
hav(>  \\:\\  no  more  to  do  with  the  writing  dnwn  of 
laws,  than  the  Atbeoian  aomothetae.  (U6ckh, 
1.9.  ii|kM7tU8.) 

\N  ith  the  exception  of  the  points  above  men* 
tioued,  the  constitutioa  of  the  Ac^tolian  league  is 
invulved  in  great  obecmitjf.  There  are,  however, 
two  tliini^fl  which  appear  to  have  had  an  injurioiu 
eifixt  upon  tha  confederacy,  first  the  circumstanca 
that  its  members  were  scattered  over  a  large  tmrt  i 
of  oonptij,  and  that  boiidei  Aeteiia  Proper  and 
aome  ne^bearii^  enantriea,  inch  M  Loeria  and 
Thcsj-aly,  it  embraced  towns  in  the  heart  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, the  island  of  Ccphalenia  in  the  west,  and 
ill  the  Mat  the  tMm  of  Cius  on  the  Propontis  ;  in 
the  seciind  place,  many  of  the  confederates  had 
bwn  forced  to  join  the  league,  and  were  ready  to 
aliandon  it  n^niin  M  WOQ  as  an  omwrtunigr  ofiued. 
(Pulyb.  iv.  25  ;  eompt  xxii.  13,  15  ;  XAf.  zxxviiL 
9,  11.)  The  towns  which  belonged  to  the  league 
of  course  enjoyed  istopiliiy  ;  hut  as  it  endeavoured 

to  increase  its  strength  in  all  poasibie  wav^  the 
Aelolian  abo  famed  oonaeetione  of  6ieBd»ip  and 

alliance  with  other  states,  which  did  not  join  the 
league.  (Polyb.  ii.  46.)  The  political  existence 
of  the  league  was  destroyed  in  u.  c.  IHIJ  by  the 
trrtity  with  Rnme,  and  the  treachery  of  the  Roman 
party  aiuuug  the  Aetolians  themselves  caused  in 
u.  c.  167  five  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  leading 
patciota  to  bo  pnt  to  death,  and  thoio  who  eomTod 
the  nuueacra,  wen  earned  to  Rene  oa  pfwoMfia  I 
(I-Iv.  xlv.  31  ;  Justin,  zxxiiL  2  ;  comp.  Tittmatm, 
DftrHeUung  dor  (friteh.  Staatsnerf.  ^  721,  ^c. ; 
Lticaa,  UiAtr  Poljfk.  Dantetlmg  det  A«loL  Bundet, 
KonitrsW)?,  1827,  4to.  ;  K.  F.  Hermann,  Grieck. 
^auUuUcriJi.  i  183  ;  Schom,  Gttduabte  Grieehenl. 
p.  25,  &c ;  Brandstkter,  Die  GetdLdmAttol.  Lamdet^ 
VnUm  und  Dundes^  p.  298,  tee.)  [  L.  &] 

AKTO'MA  (4^«»>ia).  [FAsriGirM.] 
M  l  I  Ni:^  AFFI'NITAS,  or  ADKI'NES, 
A1>FI  NJlTAii.  Affiniiaa  is  that  relation  into 
which  onefamfly  eeraee  with  leepect  to  another  by 
B  marriage  het^vcM  i;  the  meuiheris  of  the  respective 
fiimilics  ;  but  it  la  used  raore  particularly  to  express 
the  relation  of  husband  and  wife  to  the  ru^^iati  of 
wife  and  liushand  respectively.  The  hu.sliand  and 
wife  were  idso  aSiiies  with  respect  to  their  Iniiug 
ni«fmb«rs  of  diflereiA  fcmilire  ;  and  the  betrothed 
hoaband  and  wib  (1110010%  ^pouM)  with  reference 
to  thdr  intondfld  nairiage.  Affinitai  can  only  be 


AOELA. 

the  result  of  a  lawful  marriage.  There  are  09 
degrees  of  affinitae  ootraipondiiif  to  thoee  of  oog- 
natio,  though  then  on  tmns  to  e»pwaa  the  varioaa 

kinds  of  aflinitiL*.  The  fTtl  er  of  a  luuliand  is  the 
socer  of  the  husband's  wife,  and  the  father  of  a 
wife  k  tho  eoeer  of  the  wifels  husband  ;  the  tem 
Bocnis  expresses  the  same  affinity  with  ro«poet  to 
the  hu!<l>and'B  and  wife's  mothers.  A  sun's  wife 
is  nunis  or  daughter-hi<law  to  the  son's  parents  ; 
a  wife's  haaband  is  fener  or  WQ-in-kw  to  the  wifo^ 
jwirmts. 

Thus  the  aviis,  avia  —  ]<\ter,  mat<>r  —  of  the 
wife  become  by  the  mazriage  reapectively  the  aocer 
magnns,  nrosoerni,  or  oocraa  nagM— eoeer,  aoenw 
—  of  tlicnusl)and,  who  becomes  with  respect  to  them 
severally  pogener  and  gener.  In  like  manner  the 
oolwiwiiiding'  oaeoeton  of  the  Iniahiiid  teapeetively 
assume  the  same  names  with  respect  to  the  son's 
wife,  who  becomes  with  respect  to  them  prontuiis 
and  nurus.  The  son  and  daughter  of  a  niuhand 
or  wife  bom  of  a  prior  maiTMige^anooIlod|>ivtgniw 
and  privigna,  with  respect  to  tiim  etefMidier  or 
stepmother  ;  and,  with  respect  to  such  childn^n, 
the  step-father  and  stetHmotner  ore  severally  called 
vHricDi  and  noreina.  The  hosbend's  bradier  be* 

comes  Icvir  w-th  respect  tn  t^  --  '.vife,  and  his  sifter 
becomes  Glos  (the  Greek  yoKus).  Marriage  was 
unlawful  ancQg  persons  who  had  become  such 
affines  as  above-mentioned  ;  and  the  incapacity 
continued  even  after  the  dissolution  of  the  raarringn 
I  in  which  the  athniuw  orij/inated.  (Qaius,  i.  63.) 
A  person  who  bad  sostained  such  a  copitie  diminntio 
as  to  leee  boft  his  freedom  tad  the  chritM,  loot 
also  all  hi»  aflines.  (Dig.  38.  tk.  lOl  «.  4  ;  Bdcking, 
ImtHutitmtMy  vol  L  p.  267.)  [O.  L.J 

AGALMA  (fryaAM«).  [STATt;ARiA.] 
AGAMIOU   ORAPHB  (d7<^  yfm^). 

[M.tTRIMONIUM.] 

AOA'SO,  a  groom,  a  slavo  wheee  basineae  it 
was  to  take  care  of  the  haaas.  The  weid  is  also 
used  for  a  driver  of  beasts  of  burthen,  and  is  some- 
times applied  to  a  slave  wlio  had  to  perform  the 
lowest  menial  duties.  (Liv.  xliiL  5  ;  Plin.  H.  iV. 
xszT.  II  ;CiM.v{fL6{Her.Amit.a8.79;Penk 
V.  76.) 

AOATHOERGI  (kytMBotfryol).  In  time  of  war 
the  kings  of  Sparta  bad  a  bo«ly-||wd  of  SOOIodfhto 
(/»w««f ),  of  whom  the  five  eldest  retired  every  year, 
and  were  employed  for  one  year,  under  the  uatiie 
of  aff(MtJkoeiyi  in  missions  to  foreign  states.  (Herod, 
i  67.)  It  has  beeo  maintabed  by  some  wnteia 
that  the  ayrtlowyi  did  not  tttAk  that  laide  nefd  j 
by  se'r  ;'  it\,  Viit  u  1  r-'  ^-'lected  from  the  Iwwtis  by 
the  ephurs  without  reference  to  age.  (Rohnkeo, 
AdTiwn»mUmie,nat$.9.;UmydL9.9.  t  Bddcer, 
Anrcd.  vol.  i.  n.  209  ) 

A'GKLA  (07^X17),  an  aj^mbly  of  young  men 
in  Crete,  who  lived  together  frtnn  their  eighteenth 
year  tiU  the  time  of  tlicur  marriage.  Up  to  the 
end  of  their  seventeenth  yesu:  tliey  remained  in 
their  father's  house  ;  and  from  the  cinnmitance  of 
their  belonging  to  no  agelOf  they  were  called 
imiy^M.   Thej  won  wen  smoUed  in  agdae^ 

which  were  of  an  ari.^tocratic  nature, and  paveu'reat 
power  to  norticular  families.  An  cu^da  always 
consisted  of  the  ions  of  the  most  noble  citizens, 
who  were  Tisually  (iiuler  the  juri-r!;i 'i  -ri  of  t.h«! 
(iither  of  the  yuulh  who  had  heeTi  ilu'  iin-ans  of  col- 
lecting the  anela.  It  was  the  duty  of  this  person, 
railed  ayfAanis,  to  .Miperintend  the  military  and 
gyuuMstic  ezeidseo  oif  the  yonths  (who  w«te  called 
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irf*hMifTM)^  to  accomfmuv  ihwriu  lo  tlie  rhsM*,  acJ 
to  fmaii  th«a  vWa  d»^iedicmt.  U«  wm  ao 
cwnttE'i''-,  l.i^wever,  to  ike  itatc,  which  *npportcd 
o^Ij.  ai  ihe  public  rxpcxutc.  All  ihv  mttmb^m 
dt  m  <tpda  vm  ofalif<e<l  to  nuury  l  tk«  mm 
Cnie.  When  they  OMMd  to  btibf  to  as  agrla, 
partook  of  the  paUk  larA  loraMn  (i<^(a) 
[SrserriA].  Th<>^  izi>titntioos  were  aAenrards 
IB  flttlj  a  iew  Mmtr*  of  Cnrti^  such  for 
I  L;«tDiL  (Epkonu,  ap.  ^^rmk  z.  480, 
kc  ;  HeracL  P.  r.i.  r.  3.  :  UocIl,  CW/  '.  iii.  p.  l"to. 
4& :  MuUec,  Ikm-,  jt.  5.  f  3  ;  Uonnans,  G'neal, 
lliii  itiKirwiir,  i  22;  Wadimlli,  Battm. 
Aitrrtkmmiims'I^.  vul.  L  p.  360,  '2il  eJ.,  Khjii**-,  />i> 
GfmmiMik  m.  AgomutUt  d.  I£*iJrmtm,  p.  690,  &c) 
Atgfti  the  ymOm  kA  tkrk  parmu*  hauaw  at 
SFTcn  jean  of  n^o  ajid  «  rjt*-T»-.i  the  ^uifiu. 

AGK  MA  (iy^fAA  in^m  &>«'^  tbe  name  of  a 
e^Hcs  bo<ij  of  tniopa  in  the  Maeadann  anar, 
(  ■n--.-tl-:^  of  h<ir>c-?*'iilu-n»  ajiJ  fr«'t-sr>Idi<.r»,  \m 
m'iM-j  tLe  '.uTmvx.  It  s^enu  lo  have  tmned  m 
VTUsber ;  •fRnetimes  it  costtjiled  IM  flMB,  at 
c'wcT  times  of  300,  and  in  later  time*  it  contained 
u  a&  1000  or  2000  men.  (Diod.  xix.  27, 
iS:  Lit.  nxrii.  40  ;  xliiL  51.  58  ;  Cart.  ir.  13  ; 
Poljb.T.25,  S5,  xxxi.  8  ;  Ilesjck  and  &ud.«.«;i 
Sismk     Od.  L  PL  14:^9,  62.) 

ACER  is  the  general  tenn  t<  r  a  di^trit  t  or  tract 
dtmatxjfWkklik  haa  aosae  dt  tmiie  Umit«,  aad  ha- 
laipi  to  iMBe  political  aocirtr.  Ag«r  Womawm  ia 
tbe  old  trrrton-  of  the  Hotnana.  Acri,  in  iht- 
|teal,«fi«n  meana  Jan-da  in  tha  coautry  aa  oppoted  to 
tora:**«Bt«afria;**BMam  ''haiainthacowitr}-  :^ 
*  BuUerr  in  a^roa,'*  a  phrair  that  rxTtirs  in  s]«  ak- 
■Kcl^  theafpaian  lawa^mcoju  to  aMisn  portions  oi 
At  AgarTvibtiew  to  iBdiridaifa.    (Or.  tI  17, 

3S.51.) 

Tern  is  aa  indefinite  term  :  it  is  a  whole  coan- 
try  vithavt  wfciww  t»  fatitiad  lioul^  «  Ton 

lulia. 

Ager  Publim*  was  the  property  of  the  Roman 
tUMt,  jmt  of  the  Publicum.  Aget  Privatus  mu 
the  propertT  of  individuals.  Some  reamAM  aa  the 
gmenl  diriaioD  of  land  mto  Publicos  and  Prifatua, 
and  on  tbe  nature  of  land  that  was  Sacer  and  Iteli- 
,  tax  eontaiaed  in  the  actida  on  ih«  Agnriaa 
Afcr  Otoqattariaa  ia  land  oeeapiM  bj  a 
•*,ct..n'jLLs  p<H>[«le  vk  rit":i  tho  connuend  p<-<)j]lo  had 
heoi  dxiTOk  oat  {Bti  Agrariae  Amcbart*^  P>45, 
cd.  Oaea.) :  i—Mridaea  [A«mASUB  Lmm} 
wrTr  I'iit  d  in  the  Ai^er  Ocaipatorius.  Such 
hnd  as  was  restored  to  thu»<>  who  had  lost  it  by 
CoaqDm,  was  called  Redditus.  The  ik^fx  Occn- 
fatr.riiu  wa>  .i]>i.(.-ill<-i!  Asri-rArcinnIu.i  r.r  Amfitu'ili*, 
so  dtbuotiiiated  **ab  arcendu  hosut>Ui» "  \\k  ed. 
Gaea.).  BatthatenaaAfV  Ardftnius  and  Occu- 
{^a?o^Ttt3  do  not  npprar  to  hp  rTart!\'  i  ijuivuli  nt, 
though  •ocia  of  tLc  writers  au  tii"  I{<  s  A^iaria 
Bake  them  so.  Ager  Arcifuiius  appears  to  express 
tbe  whole  of  a  territoty,  which  had  oolj  some 
nalnral  or  arbitmrj  boiuidarj,  and  was  not  defined 
br  ineasarement  (71a  nW/a  vumtttra  eontinetur  ; 
Fiootioaa.)  Such  were  the  aatttcred  poniens  of 
the  Romao  Agtr  PithBeaa.  The  Ager OempatoHus 
might  signify  m  much  of  titr  pul.Iic  land  included 
m  the  ArcifiiuBS  m  was  held  bj  poMcaion  (occu* 
patos ),  or,  at  ViMht  azpluM  it,  llMtom  Oeea- 
patorios  was  confin- d  to  thr  pulilic  Ixind,  strirUyw 
oiied,  and  designated  the  tenure  under  which  it 
vatMd. 

landi  into  time  hwdi  (faab- 


tuU*) :  Ager  lhxmu»  H  A**muAiuA  ;  Af{«T  nmmim 
comprehawaa  t  Ag«r  Aniftuius.  He  ilsftwa  tba 
Arci&ni*!*,  as  vre  ttattd.  The  Ager  nivouim 
conipreh«:iMyA  ^j^^an  to  signify  a  tract,  of  rnhx-h 
the  Maiia  w«f«  diAicd  hj  ateannaient,  «bieh 
was  given  ia  the  awss  10  soine  coumunitr  (emjmt 
modma  mmitwnm  mtUuti  nt  OMtiymatua)^  uf  which 
he  mentions  two  cxamplM. 

Agar  IXiiaaa  at  AMgnatwi  araa  pafaik  land 
Aat  waa  aanipiad  er  piaatod  to  pnvato  penaan 
Thr  ^rrl>  </<r  i  /r..  cr  fonn  .  f  it,  is  Used  by  Liry 

(IT.  61,  T.  30)  to  cxnrrsa  the  diaihhatieQ  W  tha 
kad.  Tha  want  ««ipa  iadkatea  the  fln«  ef 
thf  ^ipia  or  boundaries.  A;;r  r  (^■oaritiiriui  ^v%i 
pabiK  land,  which  was  sold  bj  the  yiatatnrs  (ff^ 
2,  14,  ed.  Goes.),  ia  a^aaia  patchea,  each  ride  «# 
whi\  h  wa*  l.-iij/th  (-f  tm  linpnr  art.ii  :  the  kquafa 
cui<»v<(|ut.i;il  V  cuiitatoed  luo  i|UiiikikU  iKius  or  fifty 
jugera. 

Aj^t-r  LiriiiUUi*  vrm  pii%!.»:  land  rr.arkfd  or.X  by 
liUiitcA  i<ur  tiie  ^rjAJx;  a*ki^itDi«.'].jt  <  i4udi  at 
others.  Tlw  Imites  were  drawn  wstli  rvfctaaea 
to  the  hcareiis  (p.  150,  ed.  (.ioen.)  :  and  tht«  mode 
of  dividing  tbe  land  was  founded  on  the  old  Ktruscan 
doctrine,  Mr  ths  Etrascans  divided  the  earth  tal« 
parts,  flawing  the  comaa  «f  the  «ui  diawin^ 
a  Um  from  east  to  west,  and  Metherftoto  tenth  to 
DOTth.  ThiJ  woA  th>-  l'>i:iida:iun  <>f  the  liniitea  of  a 
tcBiphM,  a  tana  which  aieaaa  the  celestial  taalt, 
aad  aba  aa  aracli  ef  the  aaith^  MrfMe  aa  the  aagnr 


coold  comprehend  in  lii!>  ^!•  w.  This  »-iu  tba 
foundation  vl  the  Roaian  Limatatio  of  lax>d.  A 
line  (linea)  araa  dmwa  thiaagh  a  given  point  tnm 
(•a<t  to  west,  which  unx  cmlled  the  Decumanns, 
wnginaUy  Duocimanus  *  {tuxofAh<'^  to  Hyguiu*),  t^N 
cause  it  diridee  the  earth  into  i>vi>  mru  :  another 
line  w&si  dmwnfroni  »<>uthto  north,wbich  was  railed 
Cardu,  "auiundi  coru^ise.**  The  IrTtgth  of  thrra 
two  chief  1  imites  would  be  )l(  t<  mined  by  the  liniita 
fif  the  lam!  which  was  to  be  dividi-d.  The  j«  int^ 
froiii  «Lu.h  ihc  two  chief  limitea  were  drawn  ^ari»-»l 
according  to  cirranistancei.  Those  w  hich  wi-rr  pa^ 
railel  to  the  Decnmanas  were  Prarti,  direct ;  those 
which  were  paraJlL-l  to  the  Cardo  were  Trantrersi, 
ttansrene.  The  limes  was  therefore  a  t<?nn  applied 
toabamdaiT  bakiafiiif  toa  tiact  of  land,  and  the 
eentnriae  moirfed  in  it,  and  ia  dill<M«ttt  fron  Aoia, 

whk  li  i«  thf  limit  uf  any  jiiirticiilar  [  rw[x'rty.  The 

Decumani,  Cardines,  and  other  limites  of  a  district 
jfbnaaa  anehaagiablakind  of  network  in  UiaHMat 

t-f  thcthangeable  properlir*  lui  h  La*  ■  thrir  w'vpml 
fines  (Rudorff).  The  diitancc  at  which  the  limit<^ 
wcia  to  ba  dfawB,af<ia)d  depend  en  the  mngnitude 

of  the  squams  nrcrntrinar,  xh^x  wrrr  rail* «!,  ii 
which  it  was  yirupoiatd  to  tl.viJo  tlii;  Irui^t,  1  li*^ 
whole  trait  n.ii{ht  not  be  square:  sometimes  the 
Di  ciJinaiii  Liiiiitr*  w(»u!d  Wouly  half  a.- Innj;  iis  t!io 
(Jtirdiiii: s  <  p-  I'tL  U«e».).  Lvcry  kixtli  huios, 
reckontrt;;  from  tbe  Decumanus  and  including  it, 
was  wider  than  the  intermediate  limites,  and  theae 
wider  limites  served  as  roads,  but  they  were  not 
included  under  the  term  of  Viae  Publicae,  though  a 
limes  and  a  via  publica  mi^ht  BoiDetimea  coincide 
(Hyginus,  ed. Oac^  pw  1 6.1)  The  nanowar linitea 
waK  caUad  Lincarii  ia  Iha  itoriacto,  but  in  Italy 


to   HyginuK,  waa 

iJccuinaiiiis,'" 


SliVS 


*  DnoeimMiaa,  according 
changed  into  Decimanti.^  ; 
Niebuhr,    prabahly  from  making  tbe  figure  of  a 
cioM»  which  icMoihlea  the  nuncfal  X,  like  decaa- 
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they  wen?  cnllcd  Snbrnnrin.  The  limitei  f— ^|^t^ 
to  tha  canto  were  draw-n  in  the  same  way. 

The  Roman  measure  of  length  wed  Ibr  had 
VTM  the  actus  of  I'JO  feet  :  tin?  square  artns  was 
14,400  square  feet  ;  and  a  jugcr  or  jugcmm  was 
two  actiu  quadmti.  The  word  centuria  properly 
BMsm  m  Irandied  «f  any  thing.  The  i«Mon 
the  tem  eentom  being  applied  to  these  dM- 
siousmay  be,  that  the  plebeian  centui  n  -  i  ontnincd 
100  actus,  which  u  50  jugcra,  the  amount  con- 
tained ia  tte  {MNlieni  pot  up  to  ade  hy  the  tpuet- 
ton ;  but  Siculus  Flacnis  (p.  1 5,  ed.  Oocr.)  gives 
a  different  nccuuxit.  The  centuria  sometimes  con- 
tained 200  jiigera,  and  in  later  periods  240  md 
400.  This  divinion  into  centuriae  only  comprr- 
hcnded  the  cultivable  lajid.  When  a  colony  was 
founded  or  a  tract  of  land  was  d'rided,  that  part 
whkh  did  noi  MOtiat  of  arable  land  «m  the  com* 
nion  property  of  the  colony  or  Mtdemeiit ;  and  wai 
used  a«  jvLstiire.  Such  tracts  appear  to  l)c  the 
CorouMCUiu  Ager  of  the  Lex  Thoria  (a  4,  &c). 
The  land  dwt  WMdma  Ibiiled,  wonld  often  have 
nn  irrefT'ilar  boundary,  and  thus  many  ccnturica 
would  be  incomplete.  Such  pieces  were  called 
Snbeeeiva,  and  were  sometimes  gnnted  to  the 
colony  or  community,  and  sometimes  reserved  to  the 
state.  That  sucii  portions  existed  in  some  quantity 
in  Italy  is  shown  by  the  (act  of  Vespasian  and  Titus 
makiiig  salea  of  them,  and  Uomitian  is  said  to 
have  restored  than  to  the  possessoii. 

A  plan  of  each  tract  of  limited  land  was  en-.Tnved 
on  metal  (aes),  and  deposited  in  the  tabulahum. 
This  pAn  (forna)  shewed  all  the  liroites  or  cen- 
toriae,  and  vrus  n  permanent  record  of  the  original 
limitation.  Descriptions  also  accompanied  the  plan, 
which  mentioned  the  portions  that  lielongcd  to  dif- 
ferent individuals,  and  other  particulars.  (Siculus 
Flaccus,  De  Divi$.  et  Atsig.  cd.  Goes.,  p.  16  ;  and 
the  passages  collected  by  Brissoniua,  Stled.  c.r  Jur. 
Cimi,  iii.  c  £.)  Some  of  these  records,  which  be* 
lon^  to  an  esny  period  of  Roman  htstoiy,  sn  men* 
tioned  by  Siculus  FlaccuR,  as  existing  when  he 
wrote  (p.  24.  ed.  (ioes.).  These  registered  plans 
woe  the  best  evidence  of  the  original  division 
of  the  lands,  and  if  disputes  could  not  be  settled 
otherwiHc,  it  was  necessary  to  refer  to  them. 

As  to  the  roarict  by  which  boundaries  were  dis- 
tinguished, they  were  different  in  the  case  of  Ager 
Arviiinias  and  Ager  Limitatus.  In  the  case  of 
Ager  Arcifinius,  the  boundaries  were  either  luiturai 
or  artificial,  as  mountain  ridges,  roads,  water  sheds, 
neks,  hills,  ramparts  of  carta,  wallt  of  rabblei,  and 
so  forth  :  rirera,  brooks,  ditches  and  water  ci)i.(luit> 
were  also  used  as  boimdariea.  Marks  were  also 
made  en  rodts,  and  tnes  were  planted  for  this 
purpose,  or  were  left  standincj  (arbores  intactne, 
antemissae).  Trees  were  often  marked :  those 
whibh  wcfo  tha  eonnum  pronerty  of  two  land- 
owners were  marked  on  both  sides  ;  and  those 
which  belonged  to  a  single  proprietor  were  marked 
on  the  side  which  was  turned  from  the  proprietor's 
land  (arborBB  insjgnf,  signatac,aotatac).  Bycuttipg 
off  a  i^eee  of  the  TmtIu  a  sear  wonld  be  fimned 
which  would  answer  as  A  signinn.  Tn  anples,  such 
as  a  trifinium  or  quadritinium,  mure  sjK'cial  boundary 
mafks  were  osed,  for  instance,  at  a  trifinium  three 
trees  would  be  planted.  Taps,  or  pieces  of  wood, 
lead  and  iron,  were  also  inserted  in  trees  to  puiiit 
to  some  irieee  of  water  at  the  nearest  boundary. 

The  Ager  Limitatus  was  marked  in  a  different 
way  by  boundary  stones  xmd  posts,  not  by  natural 
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barriers.  The  boimdaries  of  the  territory  were 
niarlc^ed  by  termini,  which  received  their  names 
under  the  empire  from  tho  emperor  who  gave  the 
commission  for  partitioning  the  land.  Acrordir^gly, 
wc  find  ihc  Ciprcasions  Lapidcs  Auguatiilcs,  'I  ilx*- 
rianl,  and  so  forth,  mentioned  as  the  termini  lixi  d 
by  these  emperacs  for  the  boondaiiea  «f  tha  cdonies 
wnieh  they  foonded.  The  Termmi  Tetritmiales 
marked  the  lunita  of  the  district,  the  Pleurici 
ran  parallel  to  the  Decumaiu  and  Cardines,  the 
Aetnarii  Ceotnriales  were  at  the  uiglea  of  tha 
O'ntnriae,  the  Epipedonici  in  the  centre  of  the 
oenroriae,  the  Proportionates  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  jugera.  The  boundaries  of  a  pituxity 
were  also  marked  by  tentiini  ;  and  the  owner  of 
a  property  might  place  termini  within  it  to  mark 
the  pieesi  iaia  whidi  ha  dnidad  it  fiir  hia  diil* 
dien. 

The  tmntnl  were  dtber  potts  of  wood  or  stonea. 

Tn  the  colonies  of  Augiutus,  the  bouiularies  of  the 
centuriae  were  marited  by  stones  ;  those  of  tho 
several  aUotmeala  oak  posts  (termini  n»bnati, 
poll  roborei.)  Sometimes  pali  n  t  inni  nre  men- 
tioned, from  which  it  appears  that  the  houBdarics  of 
the  ooitnriae  wetasooMamea  determined  by  wooden 
posts.  The  stones  nsed  in  n  particular  limiuitio 
were  of  the  same  kind  and  colour  iu  order  to  uuke 
them  more  useful  as  boundary  stones.  The  stones 
were  dther  polished  (politi,  dobrti)  or  rough  hewn 
(taxati  a  ibrTo),er  in  fnair  entire  nragh  state.  The 
size  \iiried  from  half  a  foot  to  two  and  a  half  f^•^•t, 
and  the  larger  might  sometimes  be  mistaken  by 
ignonmt  people  for  nile  atone*.  The  ftra  of  tha 
^tnnr"  also  varied,  as  we  See  frtim  the  representitions 
'iit.iinedof  them  in  tho  MSS.  of  the  iigrimensores. 
The  naahsv  of  angles  varied  in  those  which  were 
angular:  some werecylindrical, some pointcnl, others 
of  a  pyramidal  form.  The  head  stones  at  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  a  boundary  were  more  con- 
spicuous than  those  which  lay  betweco  them.  Iih 
scriptions  and  mniln  were  also  pat  en  the  tennini. 
The  tennini  the  boundaries  of  the  limited  land 
have  often  considerable  inscriptions  ;  the  centurial 
and  pleurita  termini  givetlienmnberof  the  century 
and  the  name  of  tlie  limes.  Variotu  kinds  of 
marks  were  also  devised  to  fiuulitate  the  ascertain- 
ing of  boundarias  without  tha  ttmrid*  of  nfminf 
to  the  plan. 

These  precautions  were  not  all  A  stone  might  be 
removed  and  a  boundary  might  thus  become  un- 
certain. It  was  accordingly  the  practice  to  bary 
soraethfaif  under  Ae  ttone  that  was  not  perishable, 
as  bones,  embers  and  ashes  from  the  offering  made 
at  the  time  when  the  ttone  was  set  up.  Small 
coins  WHO  also  put  under  it,  and  fragmeBtaef  dsas, 
pr>ttrr>-,  and  the  like,  which  would  serve  to  dcter- 
mine  the  place  of  the  stone.  The  same  practice  ie 
enjoined  by  the  laws  of  Manu  (viiL  249, 250, 25 1 ), 
a  fact  noticed  by  Dureau  de  h  Malle.  On  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity,  the  practice  of  making  such 
offerings  was  discontinued,  and  this  kind  of  evidence 
was  lost  Under  the  old  religion  it  was  also  tha 
pneties  to  tniTana  the  boandanes  at  tile  tnminalla, 
in  the  month  of  Fcbniarj'.  In  the  case  of  the 
territcHriai  boundaries,  this  was  done  by  the  whole 
community  ;  and  pursuant  to  this  old  custooi,  tha 
boundaries  of  the  original  territory  of  Rome,  six 
miles  from  the  city,  were  traversed  at  the  terminalia. 
Private  ^cnons  also  examined  thair  bewidarics  at 
the  terminalia,  and  the  tuual  offerings  were  made. 
The  parish  penmbulations  and  other  perambohu 
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lii^  (ti  modem  times  bear  Mine  i«MBy«aee  to  tbia 
Kdtnan  vanpeu 

II  Itis  leru  oTjst-n<-<i  tKat  fiui*.  a  term  »?iu'h 
rrf^p^f^  ihe:  baundfLnr  of  iM  porriU-  pimpcrtscs^  mu«l 
■■I  be  eoaCaonded  with  luEt«^  ;  n<>r  mtut  fiiadm  be 
CTT-fjanJcd  » ilb  locna,  A  funduj  Km  dcU'niuimti- 
bdijQiiaries  I  :  a  locos  i»  uuietcnnuaAtev,  asd 
iDST  be  port  of  a  fnmhu  or  eomprue  mere  than  a 
fBadsa  A  r!i-iptjta  abont  a  fbndiu  is  a  queation  of 
{iruyenj  ;  a  d^ipute  aboat  a  locoi  or  finii  it  a  dia- 
pctf  aboQt  bomdaneik 

Nxebofar  i—jai  tiirea  xht  a  teda  «Higw4  by 
^  (tate  vaa  CMModered  a«  om  •■tiMfiHiR,  m  a 
»b«le,  the  liraha  of  which  could  uai  bf  chanc"'." 
B■lheaU^  **1^did  aoi  nndada  Uw  diTiauB 


AOONAT.T  A. 


.11 


;  aiMl  the  naking  of  the  agger  if  eiytaawt 
bv  the  rcrba  i — *  '  Ir!—  ^ 


ibi-n  ;  *■  aai  furrKer,  **  Tho  sale  or  transfer  of  them. 


»'iih  tower*  %»  dtfivud  lite  workmen  and  Mtldicn^ 
and  ■armoanted  by  |Mua|iru,  MM  wkieh  iIm 
»oHI<Tt  rt»iilti  difchAr>;i-  iruwitrf  njnn  thr  lf»^.-£rii 
tawus.  At  the  tivgt;  yf  Avarurum,  Ls^emr  rataed  in 
twenty-five  dart  an  Mffvr  530  feet  htmi,  ami  ft 
fert  high.  {B.  G.  rii.  24.)  A*  tK,>  nj^rr  wnt 
•onetunea  made  of  wo<x'!,  Iiurill'-s,  atiid  tuiiuiit 
matenali,  we  »Anirt:mt<<i  na  i  <>f  itj  b^ing  art  on 
fii».  (LiT.  xxxTL  23  ;  Caec  H.  G.  rii.  '.>4.  A  (\  il 
14,  15.)  The  word  agger  wma  aJte  appiird  to  the 
ronhrn  wall  nrroanding  a  Roman  rucasipmrnt, 
1  •!  tlw  cHth  dw  fnm  tkt  dhch  (ywwj), 
M  oMilT  fim  iMt  hnnd  aaid  aevf^n  h^i 


vhcB  the  whok  vaa  not  alienated,  waa  in  narta 

is  r- ti;"^  br  PuTfau  de  la  Ma]'*",  that  wht-n  there 
were  fire,  aeren  or  nixte  bendea,  them  most  be  a 
tiiiiTfiiil  JwMiiB.  A  fiwlM  pMiUy  WmI  a  par. 
ticakr  name  which  nnt  chanijed,  and  it  ij 

atatcd  that  both  in  Italy  and  France  many  of  theae 
pwpuliea  mSA  hgre  Roman  a— i   Bat  the  &ct 
f  a  fciidu*  ip^fTftibf  haTinc  a  nrnnf,  anf!  the  fact 
Lb«  oai&e  being  often  preserved,  docs  not  pmvr 
that  off  ftmdi  MlOMd  tfct.fi  original  limita  mcme^' 
iag  ti  R  inan  n5ar»'  ;  nor  drws  the  £Kt,  that  there 
wer?  som'^tirot-a  tA'o,  »tuuetimo<  three  ownew  of  one 
fend  L«  (  Dtg.  10.  tit.  1.  a.  4.),  pn  ve  that  a  fandiu 
never  had  iu  limita  changed,  while  it  diaprovea 
N  'iebuhr*»  aaacrtion  aa  to  duodecimal  porta,  nnteaa 
the  lulTes  and  tfairda  were  made  op  of  duodecitnal 
fBtt,  which  iMB  t  Iw  anvnd.   It  nvm  fnbable 
esoogb,  that  an  orinnMU  taidaa  wonU  almi  ivtmi 
it-  .;:tiiu  unchani^fd  for  centuries.     Rut  it  isc<'rtiiii 
that  the  h««md«  (finea)  of  private  prop^tiea  often 
cknfpd.   RoAadf  iMMiti;  ^'Tfca  Iw day  of  a 
^- nv  \i  cHniitrt^Lle.    It  nwr  by  purchaso,  px- 
chaape,  and  other  aUenation,  be  ptubed  further, 
mi  to  cMsiad  ha^^   The  IwalitMs  af  tlw 


Cardiiie*.  rVi-umani, and  other  Limitca,  taxhc  SAvnc 
wmer  haa  been  already  quoted  to  abow,  arc  uq- 


The  difficult^  of  hrindlir!?  'Hii  aohject  is  venr 
great,  ow-ins;  the  cumiptert  tt-rt  of  the  writer*  on 
tike  lit-n  A;<^Aria.  The  lateat  edition  of  tbeac 
writers  hv  fi<*-sius,  Amsterdam,  1674.  A  lu-w 
and  ooTT'^Urd  edition  ai  ihcm  writera  with  a  suit* 
nMe  eommentarr  would  be  a  Taloable  contribation 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  Roman  land  a3rateni. 
Atfranae  Amdoret,  ed.  Ooeai  :  Rudorfl^  ZtiUduifi 
Jmt  GttckidtL  Reektnt.  UtWr  die  (Jriinz^heidmiga- 
Umb,  voL  X, ;  Niebahr^ToL  ii,  aapeodix  1  ^  Diuww 
4e  w  ItfaOe,  JSSwnamjf  PvittliftB  waa  ^MMtitty  tsI.  tL 

AGER  SANCTUS  (rifuiwos).  For  an  aocovmt 
if  the  landa  in  Onm  dvfvtod  to  <IWf6fTiM  «£ 

r<-Ii7-Inrv,   icc  Tkmxvos:  fiv  SB  HOmrt  thow 


ja  Rfltne,  fee  Sjumnoa. 
AOBTOHIA  (^<<^)  rCAsmu] 

AGGER  (x^f*o.),  from  <ii/  and  owr.  was  tiicd 
in  generd  for  a  heap  or  moond  of  any  kind  wbieb 
bt  nai»  «f  itawiw,  wood,  earth  or  any  other 

fobatance.    It  waj  roofi?  partiruiarly  appH.-d  to  a. 
SMOiM^ oaoaUy  cooapoaed  of  earth,  which  wh«  niisrd 
WOWl  s  Mgcd  town,  and  which  wm  Knidually 
hcrrM^ii  in  hren^.th  and  ht-ijtht,  till  it  e.)ualled  or 
tnrutppt'd  tb<f  walla.     Henoe  we  find  the  exprea- 


d«->  n  ;  hilt  if  any  attack  mm  appn-hended,  the 
depth  waa  tncneaaod  to  twelrc  fiK-t,and  the  bcvadih 
ta  thiMMM  fctM*   Biwro  ftslMa,  tix-^  wvtn  aanatHf 

filed  u|>on  thr  actT'  T,  which  tlx  n  (nll-  d  r*j/'«.«. 
Wbm  both  worda  are  naed  (aa  in  Cacaar,  il.  <«'.  vti. 
72.        m  tht  aiEpr  wmm  IIm  wawid 

i>f  earth  ;  nrrd  thr  Tnllnm  aharp  MikcA  («att)i, 
which  were  hzed  npon  the  w^jget. 

At  IC  me,  tfc*  fcwidabli  WMpwl  wvetrd  by 
?>-r>iii«  'I'ltlliin  tn  pTT»t*Tl  the  wr«t<-m  piil-*  i>f  R  .tmi 
was  calk-d  nififfr.  It  citriidt-d  frum  tin;  lunher 
eztmnity  of  the  Qnintial  to  that  of  the  Kaquilfaw. 
It  waa  fifty  foet  brood,  hftring  a  w:ilt  '>ri  tju-  trrp, 
defended  by  towen,  aiid  beneath  it  «aa  u  iiu<.h  it 
hundred  teet  wide  and  thirty  fret  deep.  (Cw.  rf« 
Rep.  ii  6  ;  Dionya.  \x.  6«.)  Pliny  (//.  A',  iii.  5. 
a.  9)  attributea  the  erection  of  thia  rampart  to  Tar- 
qitiniiia  Superboa,  bat  thia  ia  in  oppoaitinn  to  ali 
Um  othar  ■Bciil  wrilaw  wha  mJi  «I  On  watler. 

AOITATCKllBa  fCnurvt.] 

AGMEN.  [KxtRfiTts] 

AONATL  ICooKATLj 

AGNOMEN.  [NoMvit.l 

AGONA'I-IA,  or  AfiO'NTA  COv.  ^^^^t  v. 
721),  one  of  the  moat  ancient  {eativaia  at  Komr, 
celebrated  aervra]  tiwM  fai  the  yaw. 
tion,  lik»'  that  of  other  irliifioiu  rite*  and  crre- 
moniea,  wai  attrilioted  to  Nuiua  I'<H»[nliu«.  (Ma^ 
CTob.  Satrnm.  i.  4.)  We  learn  fiom  the  ancient 
caleiidam  that  it  waji  celehrnt»^d  on  the  t!ir<  e  f..!- 
lowing  davs  the  !»th  of  Janttarv,  the  'JI»t  "f  Mav, 
and  the  1 1  th  of  iVrember  (a.  d.  V.  Id.  Jam. :  \  I  I. 
KaLJmm.;  III.  /./.  />rr.)  ;  to  which  we  »hntild 
probably  add  thv  17th  of  March  (a.  tf.  XVI.  AW. 
Apr.\  the  dar  on  which  the  Libcralia  waa  oela- 
brated,  fiaca  thia  firatival  ia  alao  called  Affonia  or 
AfioiuMm  MarHaU.  (Varr.  L,  L.  ri.  14,  ed.  MUl- 
ler  ;  Marn*)i.  I.  e.  ;  Kaiemdarimm  Vaiieottwm.)  Th* 
object  of  thif  fiwiival  inw  %  diapolad  point  awoiif 
tiw  aneknii  UmaaAtm  t  Iwt  aa  Rartaitf  Imw  nb- 

rv.  d  (  ffu;  Hrlit/inn  <irr  Rontrr,  vol.  ii.  p.  XX),  when 

it  ia  recollected  that  the  victim  which  tvaa  offered 
WBi  a  lan,  that  the  pwrn  wlw  elRmd  it  tvaa  th* 

rex  SB  rifil  it'-j^,  and  that  the  place  where  it  waj 
offered  waa  the  regia  (Var.  j^jL  »i  12;  Ov.  Fut, 
i.  333 :  Feat  %  9.  Agtmimm\  im  •!»!]  net  hai* 

ni'ich  difficulty  in  understniidinif  tho  aignifinince 
of  thia  fcativaJ.  Tlio  rmio  wau  the  aaual  victim 
IiiaWBtad  to  the  guardian  goda  of  the  atate,  aad 
the  n»x  gacrificuluii  and  the  n  aia  could  be  cm- 
ployed  only  for  such  ccr<  inonif  s  aa  were  connected 
with  the  highest  >;i>d  i  and  affected  the  weal  of  the 
whole  atate.  Regarding  the  sacrifice  in  this  tight, 
we  aee  a  rcafon  Ua  ita  being  offered  aeveral  timet 
jatlw  j«ar. 
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The  etymology  of  dM  iiiiM  WM  sIm  •  mtiject 

of  much  ditpotc  among  the  ancients  ;  and  tlie  va- 
liant etymokgioi  ttot  were  proposed  are  given  at 
1«ngth  hy  Ovid.   (Pout,  i  319^832.)   Noiw  of 

tbeac,  however,  an-  at  all  satisfaetun'  ;  niirl  we 
would  tbetefore  tu^sctt  another.  It  it  well  known 
that  AeQairinal  mi  wu  originally  called  Agomma^ 

and  thr  CclUne  gate  Agonenai*.  (Fr«»t.  s.  rr.  ,4*70- 
nium^Quirinalu;  comp.  Diony*.  ii.  &7.)  What  i* 
then  more  likely  than  that  this  sacrifice  should 
have  heen  orij;iiialIy  otYcrrd  on  this  hill,  and  sliuuld 
thence  have  recti  vcd  the  luunc  of  Agoimlia  ?  1 1 
is  expressly  stated  that  the  sacrifice  was  offered  in 
the  rtyia,  nr  tho  diiuiu»  nyis,  wliicli  in  the  historical 
tiouai  wafi  situated  at  the  Uip  of  tho  mera  wio,  near 
th*  ansh  of  Titus  (Becker,  Hwi'lbut-h  </.  Rom.  Al- 
Urih.  vol.  L  pp.  237,  238) ;  but  in  the  earliest  times 
the  rcgia  is  stated  by  an  ancient  writer  to  Itare 
lieen  upon  the  Quirinal  (Solin.  L  21),  and  tins 
•tatement  teems  to  leodcr  our  tim^itiaa  almost 
certain,  (f^anteai  Bfimtm,  toL  iv.  pp.  154 — 
157.) 

The  Cirrus  AgoamsU,  as  it  it  called,  is  »up- 
poted  by  many  modem  wrilcn  to  have  occupied 

tlie  jilace  of  the  presnit  Piazza  Navona,  and  to 
have  been  built  by  the  emperor  Alexander  iseverus 
on  tbe  spot  where  the  victims  were  sacrificed  at 
the  Ap-nnnlia.  D^  cki-r  (I^n'tl.  pp.  CRR  — 670)  has 
however  bruugbt  forward  gwid  rv&m>m  fur  question- 
ing whether  this  was  a  circus  at  all,  and  has  shown 
that  there  is  no  authority  whatever  iof  giving  it 
the  name  of  circus  Aynnensis, 

AOO'NES  (&7w>'(}),  the  gcnend  term  among 
tho  Greeks  for  the  cont^'sts  at  their  great  nationaJ 
games.  [Cirtamina.]  The  word  was  also  used 
to  signify  law-suits,  and  was  especially  employed 
in  the  phraae  trj/mm  rtfotrol  and  drf^^roi.  ^Ti- 

MMTA.] 

AGOXOTHETAE  (aywyoe<Tat'),  were  per- 
sons, in  the  Grecian  games,  who  decided  disputes 
nod  adjudged  the  pruet  to  the  vieton.  Origiikally, 

the  per«>ri  whu  in.stitiitfd  the  cuntest  and  offcriHi 
tho  prize  was  the  uyvuothtte*^  and  thi«  continued 
to  Ite  the  practice  in  tbooe  gumet  which  were  in- 
stituted liy  kinf^'s  or  jtrirate  persnnn.  But  in  the 
great  public  games,  such  ad  tbu  Uthuiian,  Pythian, 
^c.  the  ti^NNMiMcM  ware  cither  the  repntentatives 
of  ditfcrrnt  states,  as  the  Aniphictyons  at  the 
Pythian  games,  or  were  chosen  imm  the  people  in 
whose  country  the  games  were  celebrated.  During 
the  floorithing  timee  of  the  Grecian  republics,  the 
Elinani  were  the  OffomotkrtM  in  the  Olympic  gamee, 
the  Corinthians  in  the  Isthmian  games,  the  Am- 
pbtctyons  in  the  Pythian  garnet,  and  the  Corin- 
thians, Ancives,  MM  tntmbitsntt  of  Cteonae  in  the 

Neniaean  yanu  s.  The  a-juivoQtTai  were  also  called 
ai(7v/uj>^T(u,  kywvdpx^  hywoiituu^  6S\odirai^ 
PalSZovxoi  or  PaSiwiitoi  (from  the  staff  they 
carried  at  all  smWem  of  anthoritjr),  fiftMtis, 

AGORA  (hr^p^  ptopeily  neuoe  mi  aitembly 

of  any  natnre,  ard  t"  rt-ually  employed  by  Homer 
for  the  general  a  wmldy  of  the  people.  The  o^ni 
seems  to  hare  Uh^u  considered  an  enential  part  in 
thf  constitution  of  the  early  Grecian  states,  since 
the  barbarity  and  uiieiviliAed  condition  of  the  Cy- 
dops  is  chanicterised  by  their  wanting  such  an 
assembly.  (I loin.  Ckl.  ix.  1 12.)  Tho  t^ra, though 
luuolly  couvuked  by  the  king,  appears  to  have  been 
alto  sununoned  at  times  by  tome  diitiinK^ished 
dtieCbun,  m  iu  eample^  bj  AchiUet  before  Troj, 


AGOKX 

(Horn.  17.  L  54.)   The  king  occupied  the  moot 
inijKirtant  »eat  in  these  assemblies,  and  near  him 
sat  the  noblet,  while  the  people  sat  in  a  circle 
aramd  them.  The  power  and  rights  of  the  peoplo 
In  theite  aAsenililies  have  been  the  siil.jct  t  of  mii<  h 
dispute.     Platner,  Tittman,  and  more  rt>ccntly 
Nitsaeh  in  hw  commentary  on  die  Odyssey,  naia<- 
tnin  that  the  pe  i?  !  >  was  allowed  to  speak  and  vot«  ; 
while  MttUer  (Uur.  iii.  1.  §  3),  who  it  followed 
by  Grote  (JfitLtfOreece^  vol.  iL  pi  9l\ msintUlM 
that  the  nobles  were  the  i>nly  persons  who  propostni 
uimfeures,  delibcratt^d,  oud  voted,  and  that  the 
people  wa«  only  present  to  hear  the  debute^  and  to 
express  its  feeling  as  a  body  ;  which  --yTtreisinns 
might  then  be  noticed  by  a  prince  of  a  uiid  dit- 
position.    The  latter  view  of  tllO  qoeslion  is  coU' 
Armed  b^  the  fact,  that  in  no  passage  in  the 
Odyssey  it  any  of  the  people  represented  as  taking 
jvirt  in  the  di>eiission  ;  while,  in  the  Iliad,  Ulyssee 
intiictt  personal  chattitement  iipaii  Tbentteis  for 
presuming  to  attack  the  noUes  m  the  ayjnm.  {H. 
ii.  211 — 277.)    The  people  appear  to  have  heen 
only  called  together  to  h«ar  what  bad  be^  alreadv 
agreed  upon  in  the  eooaeil  of  the  noblea,  wbidi 
is  called  $ov\r:    ill  \\,  5.3,  v5.  114,  yipowrts 
SouXturai)^  and  ^owicof  (CW.  iu  26),  and  tome> 
tinii  s  even  d^Topd  (Od.  ix.  1 12  ;  kyopai  0o«A«f 
«p6fHn),    Justice  was  administen'd  in  the  aeora  by 
the  king  or  chiefk  (Ilea.  7V«'*/.  Ha;  Horn.  //. 
xviii.  497,&c.tt/.  xiL  439),  but  the  people  had  no 
share  in  its  administration,  and  the  a^nm  served 
merely  the  purpose  of  pulilieity.    The  common 
phrases  used  in  reference  to  the  <i>/ora  are  «'s  dryopl|r 
Kak4«ip ;  ikyopiiy  voitur0<u,  Ti0t<rBai ;  *ls  t^v  iryo- 
pijy  «i(TuVat,  dTfffxir^cu,  dec  (Wachsmuth,  IleOeu. 
JltiTthumsk.  vol.  L  p.  346,  2d  ed.  ;  Hermann, 
LehHmck.  d.  Orieck  UtaatmiL  %  65  ;  Oiote,  UitL 
o/Grtseoe,  vol  ii  pp.  91—101.) 

Among  the  Athenians,  (he  jiroper  name  for  the 
attembljf  of  the  pei^  was  iiui\T^ia^  and  among 
the  Donant  &\k.  The  term  «ioro  was  eonfiaed 
at  Athens  to  the  assemblies  of  the  phylae  and 
deraL  (.\escb.  c.  Oet.  §  27.  p.  50. 37  ;  Schdniann, 
De  CtmHUa  Athen.  p.  27,  Ankq.  Jmt.  PM.  T/ftMO. 

pp.  20:5, '.'O.")  ;  IVickh,  Corp.  fr^.fnp.  Vol.  i.  p.  llV,.) 

In  Crete  the  urigitutl  uaine  ayofxi  continued  to  bo 
applied  to  the  popular  assemblies  till  a  tale  period, 
(Bckker,  Anwdot.  vol.  i,  p.  210.) 

A'GORA  (&yof>d),  was  the  place  of  public  as- 
sembly in  a  Greek  city,  both  for  traffic,  and  ftr 
the  trantaction  of  all  public  business.  It  anstrtrs 
to  the  Roman  fornm  ;  and,  in  fiict,  it  is  impossible 
to  keep  these  two  subjects  entirely  separate. 

In  the  earliest  timet,  the  Agpra  was  nierelj  an 
open  piece  of  ground,  which  was  generally  in  nront 
of  the  royal  palace,  and,  in  sca-jxirt  towns,  thvse  to 
the  harbour.  The  Agoia  of  Troy  wat  in  the  cita- 
del Here,  tho  diies  met  in  eovndl,  and  aat  in 
Judgment,  and  the  people  assemMed  to  witness 
athletic  ganMS>  It  was  evidently  also  the  pbce  of 
trsfllic  and  of  general  interconrw :  b  one  passage 
r-^.  llnmrr,  we  have  a  lively  picture  of  the  idU  rs 
who  frequented  it.  It  was  enclosed  with  large 
stones  sunk  into  the  earth,  and  scats  of  OMlUa 
wen-  placed  in  it  for  the  chiefs  to  hit  in  judcrment, 
and  il  was  hallowed  by  tlie  fchriuo  of  one  or  more 
divinities.  In  the  Agora  which  Homer  particulaily 
describes,  —  tliat  of  the  Pbaracians,  —  there  was 
a  temple  of  Poseidon.  (Horn.  //.  ii.  788,  viL  345, 
346,  xviii.  497^5M,  Od,  vi  a$3— 385^  viiL  16, 
lOd,  zvi  861.) 
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Ont     Um  simple  aoaugcmetit  aitiac  the  ma^- 
^ayl  «f  ki«  tim^  wkidi  c«»i<^%t«>4  uf 
w  T^fi  5T«<!'f ,  cTSflos**'!  '^T-  T»c>rlir<w«  nr  col<ini:adei, 
di»i<drd  uito  ae|ia2au-  i^Kirui  for  the  v&muA  occu^ 
iatm  vhidk  ware  panoe<l  in  it,  adoned  witli 
ahsn,  and    tcmplca,  and    bsilt  aboat 
edifices  £ar  Uie  tzaiuactiao  «f  pabUc  and 

of 


\  till 


Om^  ■■nMilaMi  raapectiD^  thcjs  6dificsi  u 

nxlMTKxrity.  The  chief  am h on tirf  arc  Pauianiaj 
aid  VioVTiui  Tlte  exiating  nun*  an  m  much  a 
Me  ■  t»  fife     »  TCTf  Uttltf  helfk 

Wf  have,  fir>t  of  alL,  in  this,  as  in  oiher  do- 
oC  ardutectare,  to  diatmgnwh  Xko  an* 
'  tndMcd  bf  dba  GndcB  of 
li  aii  aftrr  tlie  P«T>'.an  war,  -m«l  inoiv  on^xxuilly 
tj  H-TTpodM—  of  Miletna  £8ce  Diet,  of  Biqg.«.r.i, 

lAmt          IT   wtthtfcabmMiiyaf  Wrfrf* 

tew  £aciB  ti  marked  br  thf*  name  'I«Tro4«l^tia, 
vhich  ms  afifkbed  to  tii#  Afpota  ui  toe  Peuaewk 
(Haqtocr.  a.r. 'InoSdl^AMs.)  Th«  geneial  chaiarta' 
of  Greek  iy^pd  U  thus  distnlK-d  ]>y  Vitnivius 
(».  1) :  —  **  Tbe  Grtsek*  arrange  their  form  m  a 
sqoan  fonn,  wrth  reiy  wid*  J— Ma  crionnadei, 
i !  m  t:»<  m  with  roluinns  srt  nror  mir  another 
and  iriib  stuiie  or  nwxblc  cnmbLuun's,  aijd  ihej 
Wak»  wwiks  in  the  npfier  atoriea.** 
AmoD^  the  ifopal  dmcribed  bj  Paonniaa,  that 
the  Ekiana  is  mentioned  by  him  (ri  24)  as 
Idag  Dot  on  the  same  plan  as  those  of  th«-  Ii>- 
»mm  and  the  Ondt  dtaea  a^ioioing  Ionia,  but  it 
il  loSt  is  the  BMse  iriwit  fuhion,  with  porticoes 
snwated  from  one  another,  and  streeu  Im  tween 
iti^m.  Bat  the  bum  of  the  Agm  ia  our  days  is 
Iftjfoinmo*^  and  Htm  people  of  the  Mtttry  ex> 
tr^jp  ib^  ir  hon-?s  there.  Hut  of  the  portioot'fi, 
the  Que  tovarda  the  south  is  of  the  I>offiiiD  a^le  of 
1  Ike  wDms  ^tiiidt  It  kit»  tkiM  |«U  (ID 


a»minst  these  (pillan)  they  place  altsn  to  Zrus  . .  • 
To  one  ).'<<iiii:  Alunz  this  portico,  into  the  AKuni, 
tUePtj  Ue*  uix  ttic  left,  along  the  fiirlher  lidr  of 
this  portico,  the  dwi^Hnf  of  the  UeUaaodicM 
{h  'EAAa»oSurM»r) :  and  there  is  a  •trrrt  wktrh 
divides  it  from  the  Agura  . . .  And  near  the  por- 
tico wbers  tho  Jlellaoodicae  pass  tli«  day,  ii 
another  portico,  theft  haioff  mm  strvei  Letwraa 
them :  this  tho  Bdaas  can  the  Commean 
tio)*^  ()<ct^ase  it  was  baiit  from  the  tithe  of  tpul 
taiLca  froa  the  Pwi j  mmm  ia  war).  Bat  the 
stylo  of  the  psrtioa  it  Uariaa  and  doaUe,  hatif 

coiurnni  on  thf  f>ii<-  »i<1r  t''»:irvU  tin'  A.'>>r.i,  ;«fid 

<io  the  other  side  towards  the  parts  brjund  the 
Affoia:  ewl  akaf  ihe  iriddle  of  h  Is  a  waU, 

which  thu«  »ij[ij«<>rti  t^^•  nvif ;  and  ima^rrt  anj 
piaced  on  both  sides  aoaiost  the  walL"  ile  ihoa 
proceed  to  MMisa  tM  omaroeirts  of  the  Ams, 

nainrly,  th<'  ilAtm^  "f  tli'>  ffiil'^ipher  Pyrrhon  ; 
Uiti  letQiiU  aiMl  ttotu«  Apoiio  Acr-aius  ;  the 
statues  of  the  Son  and  Moon  \  tht  t^-mplc  of  th« 
Tinicc!",  wii)i  th>  ir  wi>.>(l.  n  nl.itii.^,  i.f  \>.|iichlhp 
drcM  uilt,  iind  hands  and  itrt  wrfv  uf 
white  Bwrye  ;  the  temple  af  BeOraitu.  drdioeted 
tn  him  alnii**,  and  not  in  eftmmnn  "nith  I)i">ny»M»  ; 
and  a  inociiuueutai  thxuj<e,  af  ptsculiiir  funu,  with* 
ont  waU%  hol  with  oak  pillan  aqiporting  the  hmiC 
which  was  reported  to  be  the  monamr-nt  r  f  Oi  vlus. 
The  Agon  aLw  contained  the  dwrlliu^  ^^t  the  tix- 
tecn  femahn,  who  wore  in  it  the  sacred  robe  fi>r 
Ilera.  It  is  wectliy  of  naark  that  seveial  of 
theoe  details  emdlrm  the  high  anti<juity  which 

Pau-aiii.lJi  to  lliii  A;:i>rrL 

Hirt  has  drawn  out  tho  iiuUowing  plan  (torn  lh« 
deacriptifla  of  PlwilWi.     (Omekimit  dbr  Aasi* 

kutift  bri  dm  AUt-n,  T;if.  xxl.  t"*;  •*•')  W'  ^'iw  it, 
not  as  fecUog  atished  of  its  complete  accuiacjr,  but 


WimH9  tVXV  or  TBB  OLD  AGORA  AT  KLIH. 


A,  the  chief  open  ^aee  nf  the  agom,  called,  in 
the  time  of  Pausaniaa,  htppodromut :  a,  colonnades 
seponted  by  streets,  h:  a,  the  Stoa  in  which  the 

Ht'linrxJiJac  sat,  diiidt'd  fn>m  th«!  Affora  by  a 
Street  o:  the  houie  of  the  iieiknodicae:  jr,  the 
noles:  Bptbe  Owty  ra^-aii  Stoa,  composed  of  two 
parts,  e  \c*ikmg  into  the  Agorti,  and  J  frKiking  .i^ay 
from  it:  <S  A  i>  small  temples  :  /;  statoea  of  tljp 
SnaodMeM?  ^mwinwiH 0«yhi;  l^house 
ui  thf  iixieen  women. 
Ia  thk  Axon  the  »»  an»wois  to  the  later 


Oreek  iyoptd.  With  r.  ff.^-.  t  U  the  r.;!i*  r  ijnrf.j,  it 
is  pretty  erident  that  llie  ciuct'upen  i>par«>,  a,  which 
Faasealas  calls  rh  Ihrmtpop  rrii  Aysfflt,  was  de- 
yottd  U)  puMic  a*««'irjMii-«i  and  oxtrri^, ,  utid  lh<- 
OTooi  C<i  I,  with  their  intcrvouiiig  utreets  (i;,  to 
nriTate  l>uAin'-nB  aad  trnfllc  llirt  traMS  a  nsob- 
idancc  of  fonii  )>rtwr>f*n  the  Elcian  n^ra  and  the 
Korum  of  Trajan.  It  it  evident  that  the  words  of 
Vitruvius,  above  qnoted,  refer  lo  the  more  modrm, 
or  Ionian  fom  of  the  A^nra,  as  represented  in  th>' 
foUowbg  plan,  which  is  also  taken  frum  llirt 
'Ortrili'wl>  ilir  ~   '         .  - 
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alao  u«cd  a5  a  trcoiur)- ;  u,  the  Dnailka,  or  oont 


Hirt,  re- 


rLAM  or  A  MWUi  AflOftA,  AOOOBDIKO  TO 
TITIOTICS. 

A,  the  open  court,  fnrrminded  by  doalili^  cnlirn- 
nades  and  thopt:  a,  the  Curia:  c,  the  diicf  temple. 


K,  tb«  Tholiu,  in  < 
rooms  of  tb«  Piytaneiam, 

The  cut  below,  which  it  i 
prvflcnts  a  tectioo  of  the 
dotted  lias  on  tbs  Dka. 

We  gxuM  fiudMrinfenBBtioB  reepecting  theliinUI- 
conrucied  with  tli*.-  Aconv,  and  the  works  of 
an  with  which  tt  was  adorned,  chiefly  from  the 
statHMstt  of  PaoMunM  rapeAnqf  diaw  of  tf* 
ttcdar  cities,  6uch  as  Athens  (i.  5.  §  '2),  Thebes 
(ix- 17. 1 1),  Swrvmi  (iL  7.  §  7,  9. 1  6),  Argc*  (ii. 
2\\  Spute  (UL  11),  Tegea  (vH,  47.  |  8),  Mega- 
lopolis (viiL  30.  §  -  j,  to  wh'ili  }Vi>*a2t^<  the  n-adfT 
is  reiemd  for  the  details.    1  be  buiidii  ^'*  nu  n- 
tiowid  m  fiffiffT**"  with  the  Agon  an  :  -  1. 
Temples  of  the  po<1s  and  shrines  of  her»>c<»  [Tem- 
plum],  beudes  altan  and  J'tritncs  of  duinitni. 
The  epithet  ifftftmtt  is  ofu-n  applied  to  a  divinity 
who  was  t^KS  w^orshipped  in  the  Apora  (Patta. 
//.  «?.  ;  A.'s.  h.  KuM^u.  976  ;  Soph.   Oe-I.  TjT' 
161,  where  mention  is  made  of  the  circnkr  thmo 
of  Arti^mis  in  tin"  Agora),  and  Aeeehylus  ex- 
pn'iialy  r<  tVrs  to  the  dwi  ^70^  iwufKiwoi  (S*ft, 
c  TM.   7 1 ,  '27  J ).    2.  I  he  SenaUshoose  (3oi>A« »- 
Txpioy),  a:id  nth.  r  places  for  the  meetings  of  th« 
gtivciuuig  bodirs,  according  to  the  coDsUtutioQ  of  thtt 


i  1 ' ' 

iTrr  r>{ -r:  T^f'.f  ti  -in 
ht'  -T  '  ^  rjr,,-].-;,.!  ^i".  -^h 


•ac?noN  ow  ram  bamm. 


particular  state  :  in  the  Agora  at  Sparta,  fur  ex- 
ample, thprc  were  the  senate-bouse  of  the  Geronteg 
and  tlio  j'!;u<.'3  of  iti<x  t!ti;i  of  the  Ephori,  the  No- 
lo, ipliy  lace*,  and  ttio  lUdiaoi.  3-  The  residence  of 
the  magistrates  for  the  time  being  [Pbvtankii  mI. 
4.  Courts  of  jtistice  [Basilica].  5.  The  public 
treasury  [Tubsai'Rits].  6.  The  prison  [CarckrJ. 
7.  The  police  station,  if  such  a  term  may  be  ap- 
plied to  an  ancient  Agom.  At  Athena,  Cor  Azampfe, 
the  ststien  of  the  thooMmd  Seythum  bowmen,  who 
funiK'd  till-  }x-lice  ftTL-c  of  tlie  slatf,  was  in  tin- 
middle  of  the  Agpn :  this  docs  not,  boworcr,  seem 
to  hxwB  heai  •  pemanent  haiMing;,  but  only  a 
numKiT  of  tenti.  8.  T?  1:  ..4  uncd  f-r  the  re- 
gulation oC  the  standards  ot  rotusurc,  and  so  forth  ; 
•ndi  M  the  Inuldiiw  Tnlgarly  called  the  Temple  of 
the  Winds  at  Athena  f  HoroicmiU-m],  and  tho 
Milliarium  Aurcum  at  lioine,  which  &eeins  to  have 
been  imitated  from  a  similar  standard  at  Athens 
f  Mm  Li.vnrrsf].  To  tlioso  \-ari'iiuH  Vnildinus  must 
\>f  added  the  works  of  art,  with  which  the  open 
area  and  the  porticoes  of  tlio  A^-im  wcr»'  adorned  ; 
which  w.*re  chl«  f1_v  in  c<  1,  linition  of  ijimIs  and 
heroes  who  figured  iu  the  m^  thulagy,  of  intii  who 
had  deferred  well  of  the  state,  of  victories  and 
other  meniorablo  events,  besides  those  whiih  ob- 
tained a  place  there  purely  by  their  merits  ns 
master-picceii  of  art.  Aj  a  specimen  we  may 
take  the  Agora  at  Athens,  a  portico  of  which, 
thcnoa  callea  the  trroi  weutUq,  was  adorned  with 
rfitt  (datiiige  af  P«lj|iiotaa»  ICieen,  and  eithen. 


and  ia  which  also  stood  the  statues  of  tlie  Uni 
heroes  (dy^cifyfrai),  aftir  whom  tlic-  Pliylae  of 
Cleifithfops  were  namc<l,  of  Solon,  of  Harmodiua. 
and  Aristogeiton,  of  the  orator  Lycurgus,  and  nf 
VMJ  nnj  OtlKTs.  It  was  customary  also  to  build 
new  pccticoee  eat  ef  the  noils  taken  ia  greot  wan, 
as  examples  of  which  we  iMva  the  Corq^acan  por- 
tico at  Elis,  meatimied  alM«%  and  the  P«fniii  per' 
tioo  at  Sparta 

The  open  ana  ef  the  Ageia  was  originally  th« 
place  of  public  assi-nil'ly  for  all  piir|w>j.('s,  and  of 
general iceort.  Its  nse  for  political jpurposea  is  dc- 
Mribed  in  the  preceding  artide^  Hera  aleo  wera 
ccle^ratod  the  puMic  fe^tlv.-ls.  At  Spiirt.n,  the 
part  of  the  Agora  in  which  stood  the  statues  of 
Apollo,  Artemla,  and  Leto^  wat  called  x^P***  ^ 
cans*''  tho  chonis.'s  of  the  Kphchi  prrfimied  their 
dances  there  ai  the  festival  of  the  Ciymnopnedui. 
(Pane,  iil  9.)  Laadjr,  it  waa  the  place  of  social 
and  fashionable  resort  At  Attions  £iahieQable 
loungers  were  called  iydXfutra  ayopa%. 

Or^inalljr  the  Agom  waa  also  the  market,  and 
wns  fanoaiided  with  !*hop«.  ns  shown  in  the  above 
plan.  Aa  commerce  ini  ri\m<d,  it  was  found  con- 
venient tft  aepaiate  the  traffic  fraan  tha  other  kinda 
of  husinc«s  rarricd  on  in  the  Ajjonu  find  to  assign 
to  each  iu  distinct  place,  thou-jh  this  was  by  no 
means  nniversally  the  case.  The  market,  whrther 
identical  with,  or  separate  from  the  Agora  for  po« 
Utieal  and  ether  assemblies,  was  divided  into  parts 
fisr  tha  diflbRBft  tatta  U  munkmimt^  mA  of 
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fiirakhrd  with  ctil€cuiadcsi,wtik^  Uic  dinutr 
■my,  axtd  psrU^  vith  tlMps  Mid 

ttalU,  portlj  with  utr.-pcrAry  W'lhs  of  wicktr 
««k  ^rjrjwwl,  tiupocr.  $,  r.  aayii  y  }  itamoM^ 

ricAcr.  It  li  -er.errilJy  stat^nl  that  this  t«>ni]  »-ls 
aipplied  oaiT  to  chat  dirisum  of  tiie  market  vhvr« 
M.  Uk,  'ami  wmA  tUm^  mm  mU  ;  tal  Bmka 
Lm  s^i^'m  t*;:it  it  wTij  u»*'d  alio  for  other  puts 
tbe  Baricet  W^iic^  toL  i.  pp.  26^  269).  I 
•tmsl  dirisioiu  of  tbm  MflUt  «W»  oomfd  ac- 
v:r'.'.i2  vj  tte  an;cir.-i  eTpos^d  for  k\1<'  In  thoni. 
I, Fail  ^  -tr,  I-  Ix)  Of  ttt^e  diviftiaua,  fwl- 
iDving  were  the  nxwt  importaoL 

The  part  in  fi>fi  arrd  other  delicacie*  for 

the  table  wen  expomcd.  Uj  sale  wai  called  ('x^'* 
1^,  or  <jcib<— JUj  tad  was  the  chief 

CBBtxe  of  basDMaa.  It  waa  open  only  fat  a  Umited 
tioie,  the  signal  for  oommendnf;  bnazneM  being 
firen  by  the  aonnd  of  a  bell,  wb  c'n  ob^^vf  vl 
vitk  aa  tamtmm  that  ia  mmm  thaa  onoe  jaic»- 

i:r  K,>V.p,j.  Iv.  4.2  ;  Sira'ii.  xiv.  fv.RoS. )  The 
and  impoaitiona  of  the  fiahaeliei%  and 
i«f  inKhaam  to  Iteat  theM  davB^am 

f.-'  , -  Jv  ^Qded  to  by  ihc  in::,j<-  pri^U.  (Amphi*, 
t^AA.  TL  |L224,a. ;  Alexia,  t6u/. ;  XeaacdL  iUd. 
|kttS,fc:  Ataxia,  aUL  pu3*2<,ti,      <oi>^  Vh/L 

LtO.  xLf  917 .)  It  ia  not  qintP  rlrar  whethfTirn'-nt, 
pmkry,  aod  so  forth,  were  »old  ia  tlio  vnuf  j  Li.  i- 
aa  the  fidk,  ar  had  m.  separato  divMion  ot  tin-  nuu-ka 
aasi^nied  to  th^^m.  Br.-a.i  wtw  pJirtly  »olfi  in  tlir- 
aas^ped  place  ia  tlm  umrki.:t,  wLii  li  wis  |ht- 
lapa  Ae  tmam  aa  the  meal-market  (rck  LK<ptra\ 
and  prj-tly  rr.rr!i-tl  nmnd  f.>r  nle :  the  ■ellrn 
wav  gtuitrA.y  wc(3ie:\,  and  were  prorerbialiy 
abtone.  (.\ristoph.  Ran,  857,  Vetp.  1389.)  In 
aaathar  part  of  the  market,  called  piv^^limt^  were 
the  women  who  aold  garlanda  of  myrtle  and 
dowers  for  festiTaU  and  partiea.  (Ptut  Arat.  6; 

Arvti^  Ihwm,  448,  ^^'^.^^^  *^  ^ 
hahfy,  vvfe  tlis  adlcta  of  rihuda  mmI  HQcIt  iht 

the  bea^L  f  r>.-uiL.sth.  iyi  EJyuI.  p.  130r,.)  Th- 
whotoriak  traffic  in  wine,  aa  distinct  from  the 
hmbtem  «l  the  mimjiiKH  fCarro],  wrta  carriad  on 
in  the  market,  ihr:  »-inv  ^nnna  hn.u-^hl  i:i  frum 
the  eaotry  in  cart%  from  which  it  waa  tnuutferred 
to  mmfbrnmi  the  fnetm  ia  mgiawlid  in  two 
pirt::n  i.it  pMn-r^^ii,  (Alexis,  <7f,.  Ath.  x.  p.  4.'?l,e.; 
J/iu.  Iki^^xm.  ToL  ir.  Kelaz.  d.  cjcav.  A.,  saA  voL  v. 
fL4a.)  [AMpaou.]  The  market  for  pottery  was 
call«-.1  xt-rpoi  ;  aril!  mn.rt  r,«t  Ik>  cuiiftiiuided  with 
the  phwe  where  cooks  ft>tt  miA  udlrud  thciu»cU\.* 
far  ian,  with  their  cooking  utensils:  this  latter 
p'ar«"  was  fiayttpM.  (PolL  ix.  4??  ;  Al<'sl«, 

•y*.  Al-L^  iv.  p.  1  £,/  In  short,  ewry  kiiid  of  uts- 
tt%iarr  or  luxury  was  exposed  for  sale  in  its  as- 
■gned  place.  Tbtu,  we  find,  besides  those  abeady 
toeationed,  the  market  for  onions  (ri  Kp6fLva ),  for 
ipiikk  (rk  OKipo^a)^  for  nuts  {rk  adpua),  fat 
«flM(Ti/i9Aa ).  for  '.rvi'n  cheeae(4  jt^Mtf^ry^s)^ 
fir  oQ  (jotiatoy}^  foT  in  cfaxof  and  mfaeiHa  (rii 
Mcpa),  (or  fiankinoense  X.i€ay<irr6^),  for  spic< 
(r*  <i|fM[i^iara),  for  eoochea  (oi  icAZrcu},  iior  new  and 
eU  dafjkes  (ijopi  Iftart^tm^u,  or  vwttpimtikn, 
P  ''L  Tii.  for  books  0<rA<ofl^>c>)),  and  f.,r 
ib»ea  (rd  dray»iswl«,  PoU.  x.  19).  iastlj,  a  part 
tfti*  market  wsa  derated  to  llw  iMMy^^dbagerf 
(ffv^CtToi).  f  AJiCEXTARit-l  Mention  is  Bomc- 
toaef  oaiie  of  the  woroen'a  market,  TyyoiscU 
a  tenn  whk*  !»•  giw*  n 
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(  i  beopbr.  Ckar,  2  j  PmU.  X.  18.)     The  I 
explanation  is,  tiM  it  WW  ll*  ftot  af  the 

which  w<  rtuMi  fi  f.'rtcd   t"  ]  urilia*o  wti;it  th^y 

watit^^&rjMaaehoUi  vara.  But  it  sfy^ci  ckarijr 

hy  woitjrn,  and  inner  by  free  wooirn.  Th^*  aijy 
pUustUe  expianatwKn  is,  eithar  that  a  distmet  part 
of  the  market  was  asiigned  to  tbaM  MMMedilieB, 

t'  -   ^.     rf  «f  whit'h   *<  rtf  wrim<  n.  ixwh  xi 

dfTowtrA^Stt,  A«KlilOW*)Ai^f,  t^X**^**"*^*^*  '^*- 

^mfvr4\il*u  mA  9Am%  or  else  that  the  ten* 

wju  .ipplied  to  t*"nt  jwrt  uf  tao  market  « h,  rr- 
imick*  lot  the  oi  women  wrre  sold.  liui  iLl-^ 
matter  is  altogether  dertlfcL  The  above  li*t  of 
commodities,  icild  in  the  respective  divisioos  of  the 
maiket,  mi^ht  he  ttili  further  extended.  Indeed, 
with  refereiir*-  to  the  Athmian  mark^  to  wUdi 
the  deecription  chiefly  applies,  there  can  be  m 
doubt  that  every  article  of  home  produce  or  of 
foreign  oomraeroa  from  the  known  world  was  tbrre 
eipeaad  liar  aak.  (bee  Thuc  ii  18  |  Xm,  Oiaai. 
4m.iLfi  laaer.  iWy.  64  ;  Atit  sh.  p.  949, 
b,c) 

It  is  not  to  be  soDpoaed,  howerer,  that  the  sale 
af  tketo  vtflew  totklto  WM  «a«ftiiad  to  the  market. 

Fr^iiuent  mi-iition  is  made  uf  ^fi-  In  <>i?>t  jurti 
«£  the  city  («.  g.  Thusb  rui.  V&u  oitd  sooie  art^drs, 
Meb  m  mH  a,  aeeto  to  have  heaa  aali  aainde 

the  gat<><>.  (Anit..(.h.  F'/w'f.  \'2in.) 

Thff  time  diiniii;  wUkU  lim  tiuir».tt  In-- 
f]ii>  utrd  was  ttn  f-.r.  Tujon  ;  hut  it  is  ditftruU  to  tli>- 
trm;:i;p  prif  iMi'ly  how  lusth   i.f  f  ri^uoon  is 

dciKiU-d  Ijj  the  common  ph.'-^&is  wxi)Ot/Mia  iiyofik^ 
W9fl  vA^^deve-or  iyop^,  «Af|4wpi|  iyopat,  ( I  i  eroj. 
ii.  173,  v  it.  '2'2X)  Fitidas  (•.  r.)  riplaiim  vA^owtfa 
^Tepd  as  T^iT^  but  elsewhere  (a.r.  wffN  wX^tf. 
87.)  he  says  that  it  was  either  the  fotirth.  or  fifth, 
or  sixth  hour.  We  might  infer  that  the  whole 
period  thus  design.ited  was  from  nine  to  twrke 
oVlock  (equinoctial  time)  ;  but  livrudotus,  in  two 
jamtgtt  (tii  1#4,  tr.  181)  makes  a  distinction  be- 
tween wX^tsey  itytfA  and  lit^fttpUk,  (Cnmp. 

I.ihnii.  /7/'.  lOn  j.)  Thr  ti:nc  thi-  cm  lusion  of 
the  market  was  called  iyopai  iidXucit  (litTod.  iii. 
184,  eomi|i.  Yenoplu  dnxMi.  1^  1  t  md  fisr  s  Av> 
tlii-r  dii«  u-i,)..n  ri>]-<  'iii:r  the  time  fif  I'l'  full  iFi.ir 
kvty  see  Duker,  ad  Thmc.  viiL  l>2  ;  Weasclis^  ad 
Diod.  Ami  nil  48}  Periaea.  W K M  ziJ. 
30  ;  Ormr-r  nnd  R«  17,  a/7  l.vnnit.  Hhiitpa,  II,  vol, 
iiL  p.  3ti  i  lii^ir,  ad  JJamd.  11.  1 73.)  During  thi-te 
houm  the  market  was  a  place  not  only  of  traffic 
liiil  of  p<in-ril  rr-sort.  Tlnfs  S'hTiIi's  h.iMtirally 
frequented  it  one  «f  the  pLuti  wiitn:  he  JiaJ  tlio 
oppartonlly  of  conviT'iiii^'  with  the  greatest  nuniU-r 
of  persons.  (Xen.  M«m,  L  ).  g  10  ;  Pbt.  J;-  /.  p. 
17.)  It  was  also  frequented  in  other  piuts  uf  the 
day,  especially  in  the  eveninf ,  when  tatMf  perwoa 
might  be  seen  walking  about  or  resting  i)(H>n  seats 
placed  under  the  colonnades.  (Demosth.  tm  f  bn. 
p.  1258;  Pseado-Ptut  Vit.  X.  i*r.  p.  «49,  d.  ; 
Lucian.  jqk  J^mff.  16,  voL  tl  p.  GGQ.)  Kven  the 
shops  theneelvea,  not  eoly  those  of  the  barbers,  the 
[x  Ttiimorn,  and  tht-  dfH.tnrn,  hut  even  those  of  the 
leather-sellen  and  the  hamese-ii»ken»  were 
mon  |Jaen  of  naert  far  eontenation  t  and  it 
fven  csteenitd  dlstriditiihli-  to  avoid  tlum  alto- 
gether. (Ahstoph.  PUU.  337,  -dv.  lidi) ;  Xen. 
Mm,  ir.  8. 1 1 ;  LytiM,  to  PmtL  pfi  790,  78S, 
d»  IkvoL  p.  754  ;  Demosth.  in  Arittcg.  p.  786.) 
The  penooa  who  oarried  on  traffic  in  the  maritet 
the  MMBliy  pMfle  (kyptSm),  who  htoMhl 
o  2 
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in  their  commodities  into  the  city,  and  the  retail 
deil«n  («dsi|AM)  who  expoMMl  Um  goodi  pur- 
dMMwd  of  <lw  fwracr,  or  of  pradnem  of  any  kind 

(aiToirwXeu),  or  of  forci^rn  merchants  (ifiwopot),  for 
sale  in  the  markets.  (Plat,  de  R^puL  iL  p.  87 1  ; 
Xen.  Mmu  iil  7.  1 9%  Pint  AfA  8 ;  CAOpa) 
A  rrrtain  rfei^e  of  disjrracc  was  attached  to  the 
(Kcu|i^Uion  of  a  retail  dealer,  thongh  at  Athens 
there  were  positive  enactments  to  the  contmrv. 
(Andoc.  d£  Myd.  p.  68  ;  Aristot.  de  liepuh.  i,  10, 
iiL  5  ;  Plat  Leg.  xl  pp.  ^18,  9\9  ;  Diog.  Lo&t  I 
I04,ix66;  Anstoph.  £^  181 ;  Demosth.  c  J?m&ii/. 
80,  |k  1803.)  Tlien  is  mi  intetettisw  tat  Teiy 
difRenlt  qoMtioD  aa  t»  tbe  dftet  whiea  tlie  oeen- 
pation  of  selling  iji  the  market  had  ujxu  social 
podtioa  of  women  who  engaged  in  it  (Deoiostb. 
d»  Mnmp.  Ik  1887  }  Lyi.  Si  TXsqmii.  p.  861 ;  Plat 
SoL  23  ;  Haipocr.  and  Suid.  $.v.  TlwKtjai ;  Ti  rk  r, 
(MriUet^  vol.  i.  pp.  260—266.)  The  wholeiwiio 
dealers  also  sold  their  goods  by  means  of  a  sample 
{9<tyfM\  either  in  the  market,  or  in  the  place 
called  iteyna^  attached  to  the  port-  (Harpocr. 
t.  V.  ittyfia  ;  Poll.  iz.  34  ;  Plut  Demodk  23  ; 
Plat i^.  Til.  p. 788  i  Diphil.  c^.Ath.  id.n,  499, «. j 
fiadtii,  Bern,  vf  Ath.  p.  58,  2d  ed.)  The  nliil 
deah-rs  cither  exposed  their  jfoods  for  wile  in  their 
shops,  or  hawked  them  about  (Ariitoph.  Ackurn. 
88 :  Plut  ApofMh.  lAum.  89;  236.)  The  pri- 
vilege of  freely  selling  in  the  market  belonged  to 
the  citixciu :  foreigners  had  to  pay  a  toll.  (De- 
niosth.  i»BML  ^  1808 1  WM^Beom,^ AA. 
p.  313.) 

Moat  citizens  either  made  their  own  purchases 
in  the  market  (Acschin.  r.  Timarch.  p.  87  ; 
Aristoph.  iMubr.  65& — 559),  or  employed  a  slare, 
irbo  WH  caUed,  from  hit  office,  iryopagr^t  (Xen. 
Mem.  L  6.  §2  ;  coinp.  Ath.  ir,  p.  171  ;  P  '1  in". 
126  ;  Terent  Andr,  iL  2.  31.)  Sometimes  female 
■laTes  peribrmed  iboM  «fie«  (Lysias,  <U  Otti, 
Eratosth.  p.  18,  comp.  p.  11),  bnt  such  an  appear- 
ance in  pul)lic  wag  not  pcnuitted  to  any  free  wo- 
man, except  a  courtezan  (Machon,  ap.  Atk.  ziiL 
p.  500.)  The  philosopher  Lynceus,  of  Samoa, 
wrote  a  book  for  the  guidance  of  purchasers  in  the 
market.  (Ath.  vi.  p.  228.)  It  was  esteemed  dis- 
reputable kit  people  to  carry  home  their  purchases 
fran  tlie  maritete,  md  there  weiv  ttMraftn  povtcn 
in  atlriiilaui  .:■  fur  t]::it  ;'.-,ir;mse,  who  were  called 
wjwtfrtMCtM,  v<u5a^i<M'»s,  and  watimva,  (Tbeo- 
Mnwt  Cior.  xnl — zxil ;  Heaych.  t.  v.  vpalWiiroi.) 
The  preserration  of  order  in  Uia  milwt  VM  tbe 
office  of  the  Agora  .numi. 

Roth  the  architectural  details  of  the  Agora  and 
the  uses  of  its  geretol  parts  might  be  further  illus- 
trated by  the  remains  of  the  d^opd  or  kyoptd  (for 
it  is  even  doubtful  whether  there  were  two  or  only 
one)  at  AtlMm  {  hot  this  would  lead  oa  too  fiu  into 
topographieal  deti^  This  part  of  <he  loltject  is 
fully  discussed  in  the  f  il'wli  works:  Leake, 
TtwogrcqiAji  of  AtMens  ;  Kniuse,  Helhi^,  vol.  ii.  ; 
Mttlkr,  in  &m3i  nnd  Grabai^  Enn/riop'ddie^  art 
Attiea;  Hirt,  Mired,  fjnttamh'^  eh.  v.  supp.  1  ; 
Wachsmnth,  1 1  dim.  AUerthtimL  vul.  L  supp.  6,  b, 
2ded. 

For  the  whole  subject  the  chief  modem  nu- 
thorities  arc  the  following:  —  Hirt,  Mre  d.  Oe- 
bHude  d.  Grifchm  mtd  Aoracm,  ch.  t.  ;  Stieglitz, 
ArekdoL  d.  Bmkmmls  Wachamath,  Heileniacke 
AUer^mmikmA !  BSekli,  PtiHa  Oteomomy  of 
AUtcns  :  and  especially  Becker,  CharUUet,  4th 
scene,  voL  i.  pp.  236— 22)6,  in  tho  onginal. 


AORAPHIOU  OEAPHB. 

AOORA'NOMI  (070^^1)  were  public 
functiojutfiea  in  moat  of  the  Ortcian  stntea*  whoae 
dntiea  eorreapooded  in  many  respecta  to  limm 

the  Roman  aedilcs  ;  whence  (in-ek  wTiters  on 
Roman  afGsirs  call  the  acdiles  by  this  name.  Under 
the  Roman  empire,  the  ngonnomi  wen  called 
Kayttrrai  (Scbof.  ad  Aristojth.  Acham.  688):  they 
enjoyed  in  later  times  great  honour  and  reqtect, 
and  their  office  seems  to  have  been  re^rdM  M 
one  of  the  most  hononrahle  in  the  Greek  stnt*»*. 
We  frequently  read  in  inacriptioaa  of  their  being 
rewarded  with  crowns,  of  which  many  instances 
are  given  by  Miiller.  (il^HM^  p.  188)  The/ 
wen  called  bv  the  RmnHW  cmxttw**  ftfynJ^Heam. 
(C()d.  I.  tit  .U.  8.  .T) 

Agoranomi  existed  both  at  Sparta  and  Athena. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  Spnrtui  agomnomi  ia  veiy 
limited,  and  derirpd  alranrt  rntirrly  frrim  inscrip- 
tions. They  stepped  into  the  place  of  the  ancient 
Empeluri  (ifiirtKatpoi)  in  the  time  of  the  Romani. 
They  formed  a  collegium  (oVKopx'o)  with  one  at 
their  head,  called  Jtpinim  (Bockh,  Corp.  Inter. 
vol.  i.  p.  6 1 0 ;  and  Sauppe  in  Rheiniaekea  Muaeum, 
voL  ir.  p,  159,  New  Series.)  The  AthcniMi  a^ 
niMvmi  were  regular  magistntM  dnrmgtbe  lta«iriafa> 
inp  till  -1  of  the  n^public.  They  were  ten  in 
nuinl>er,  five  for  the  city  and  five  for  the  Peiraeeaci 
and  were  dioaen  by  lot,  one  from  each  tribe. 
(Bem.  c.  Timocr.  p  T'i'i  .  Aristoph.  Admrn.  689.) 
The  reading  in  H a r|H)<- ration  («.  »?.  dyo/xxyrf^i), 
which  menti'ins  twenty  agoranomi,  fifteen  for  the 
city,  and  fire  for  the  Peiiaceni^  it  fiUae.  (Btekh, 
Corp.  filter.  Tol.  i.  p.  837.) 

The  principal  dnty  of  the  agoranomi  was,  as 
their  name  importii  to  inspect  the  market,  and  to 
see  that  all  tiie  lawi  tmpccting  its  regulation  wen 
properly  obserred.  They  had  the  inspection  i>f  all 
things  which  were  sold  in  the  nmricet,  with  the 
exception  of  com,  which  waa  snhjeot  to  the  jmia* 
diction  of  the  eTtTo<pvKaK(^.  [SiTornvLArRs*] 
The  agoranomi  had  in  fact  chifdy  to  attend  to 
retail-trade  (mnrqAf (a) :  wholesale-trade  was  not 
much  carried  on  in  the  market-place,  and  wns 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  thu  ^irifuKifral  rov  'E/t- 
iroplov.  They  regulated  the  price  and  quantity  of 
all  things  which  wae  branghi  into  the  niariiet» 
and  pontshed  al!  penona  eonneted  of  cheating, 
esfiocially  l>y  false  weij;hLs  and  measun^s.  They 
had  in  general  the  power  of  punishing  all  infraction 
of  the  laws  and  regulationa  vdating  to  tlie  maiket, 
by  inflicting  a  fine  npon  the  citizens,  and  p'rsnnol 
chastisement  upon  fareigncrs  and  slav^  for  which 
purpose  they  usually  carried  a  whip.  They  had 
the  care  of  all  the  temples  atid  fimntauis  in  the 
market-place,  and  received  the  t^ix  (i*piKhi>  t4Kos) 
which  foreigners  and  aliens  were  obliged  to  pay  for 
the  orivilM^  of  eipoaing  their  gooda  for  snic  in  the 
nuuket  {9diiA.  ad  ArithplL  Afkam.  689 ;  Plat 
r^vj.  vi.  p. 763,  viii.  p. 84!),  xi.  pp.  91 7,  f)l«  ;  Lilian. 
tkdam.  46  ;  h-fcpSa  rihits^  Aristoph.  Aduim. 
861,  and  SdioL;  PhoL  «.  v.  awrft  -rV  Afyvprfr.) 
The  puhlic  prostitutes  were  also  suhject  to  their 
re^ulatious,  as  was  the  ca»e  at  Coriiuh  (Justin.  xxL 
5.),  and  they  fixed  the  price  which  each  nrostituto 
was  to  take.  (Suid.  and  Zonar.  s.  v.  SiaypafAfia.) 
The  duties  of  the  agoranomi  resembled  those  of  the 
astvnomi.  fAsTVNOMi.]  (Meier,  Att.  Proeets^ 
pi>.  89—92;  Bdckh,  FubL  Eeom.  ofAtkeHH  pp.  4& 
333,  2nd  ed.) 

A ( i  K  A' P H 10 TT  n  R  A P H  E'  (iy pcuplov  7pa«H). 
The  namei  of  all  penoos  at  Athena  who  owed  any 
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tun  of  xooaer  to  the  itate  (oi  ^V^W  o^*'- 
Aifrrts)  wen  w.|iiMPBd  hj  ikm  pnrtora  (v^^ 
npf i),  npm  teHM  kcft  w  tmt  porpoM  in  tiM 

«li  h«Btt  being  Rgiilerad  on 

beuMT  iadebted  to  the  alAte.   (Detn.  c. 


AORAKiAB  unni  «r 

inqntfT  of  the  pretest  kind,  we  ma^  begin  at  anjr 
piiBft  in  tba  kiatarioil  amca  which  ■  driinitr,  ud 


r.fklSST.)  WlaiMerfM lialnengrpgu- 

tntMS  wu  ecaaedL  cithrr  w^dlly  or  in  ftirt,  ac 
OK^iBg  to  the  amoimt  paid  ;  but  if  m  penou'i  luuue 
«a  mftufUiiW  eraaed,  he  wma  rabjcct  to  the  action 
fcr  ttW-rr^irtration  ( aypcuplov  -ypa^),  wliicii  w-;is 
BBt'rf  the  joriadicUuu  of  the  the&mcttiwtai^  If 
■fcikluil  wai  not  reffistered,  be  cooJd  only  be 
prneredcd  at^risi  !,v  »>-5*i^ii,  and  wmi  Bot  li.il.le 
to  the  OTpa^aw  ypaj^t^.  ( I>ero.  is  T^MCrjpu  1  ^ti. ) 
H<vrchiB&,  whose  accoant  hM  tool  ftftiwl  by 
H  -.>ut!iu'»  ajid  W(-?>/  l!Ttff.  appean  to  hate  been 
ob'^viLm  LH  flying  that  the  iyfmpiov  ipti^i  could 
he  m-:  :  a^tainat  debtora,  wikii  had  not  been 
rrzaSavL  (Meier,  Att,  Pnetat^  pp.  353,  354; 
Bockh.  PM.  Earn.  t/Atkm»^  pp.  388,389,  2nd  ed.) 

AGRAPHOU  METALLOU  GRAPH  E' 
(•jf^fM  pmiUJmt  TfH^}  via  an  actioo  bcMttht 
hffan  AtHNthalM  at  Athnia,  afpunal  n  »> 
dmdcal,  who  worked  a  mine  without  hnving  jip-- 
it.  Tbe  itftte  req^iiral  that  all 
W  lugirtawji,  tiHWiw  tke  twenty- 
foBTth  port  of  tli'  ir  nn-lvnt'  payable  t>  the 
paUic  ttcMiT.  (liockh,  fM.  Eoom,  of  Atimu, 
Meiec  if«L /VMM,  p. S54.) 
AGRA'RIAE  LKOES.  It  is  not  exactly 
tne  that  the  agrarian  law  of  Caasiua  wai  the 
(■fiHt  that  traa  to  called :  erery  law  by  which  the 
rf^TR-m'a'r^th  di*pis».-<l  of  iu  public  land,  bore 
that  oaxtte  ;  a^,  £ur  w^Luure,  that  by  i^hich  the 
of  the  kings  was  parcelled  <Hit  anioi^  the 
i:a!t\",  and  tli(><w  IfV  whic-h  ci>Io[iicj  wore 
piametL  Etcq  in  the  narrower  sense  of  a  Law 
wfcuihj  the  stats  tiwImJ  te  owaenkip  in  re- 
tamTo^  the  old  possesson  from  a  part  of  iu 
dotnaio,  and  making  over  its  right  of  property 
thentis,  snch  a  law  existed  among  those  of  Scrviu* 
TaUiaa.^  (Niehnki^  Bmn.  Ui$L  it  12«. 
trawl.)  * 

The  complete  "history  of  the  enactmmt*  r,iT!(  d 
lawa,  either  ia  the  laiger  aad  mora  oor- 
in  the  iiupww  sense  of  the  tmn, 
i-  '  xpLiii,' d  in  thi.'«  cxtnict,  would  W  out  nf  plnrf 
here    The  particular  object*  of  each  agcarian  law 

MBit  Iw  MBCrtMBtd  frflB  ttS  ^MVliidlML    ftlt  sD 

\\'-^  niiTTii^rou-s  fnactmmts  had  refrrtnco  tn  the 
ptibiic  land  ;  and  many  of  them  were  psMod  for 
d»  porpuae  of  aetding  Raman  eobnies  in  con* 

qoCT*Hl  ii%trict>,  .md  iL<siiniifivf  to  the  iKtldi«-r«,  who 
fccmed  a  iai^  port  of  »uch  colunisU,  thoir  thar^s 
m  aadh  Inda.  The  txve  meaning  of  nil  or  any  of 
tbe^e  ewictTncnta  can  oiilv  W  uiidrrulo'Ki  'v#> 
hare  lionued  a  cnnrct  uutioti  of  propwly  m  iaiid, 
as  rrcoznised  by  Ftciman  b»w.  It  is  not  necessary, 
i:i  '  rd»-r  to  ofytain  thi*  mrroct  notion,  to  ascend  to 
tiie  an^tn  of  the  K«>uian  «tatc,  though  if  a  com- 
plde  history  of  Rotne  cooJd  be  written,  our  con- 
ceptioQ  of  tfic  tvAl  cfiiiractt  r  of  propwQr  in  famd, 
ai  leoognaed  hj  Itoruan  law,  wtnild  be  more  en- 
Inped  antf  more  preriae.  Dut  thr  riy!<t/-ni  of 
Rtttw  hw,  33  it  «i«ted  under  the^  emperon, 
amtsuned  Luih  the  term*  nolioili  wbieb 

Umid  to  those  raxiy  m^**,  ®f  w^'^''  ^''<  > 
irnal  hkkiid  hittirr^  awmuacnta.   In  an 


llrtriligible  •»> 

tjon»  which  U'loii^  t<i  a  Lit<  r  .-xt'e,  towards  their 

historical  or^tn,  thoi^h  v«       mnm  \m  abk  I* 
ivudi  iIb 

OaitM  (il.  C  Af.\  who  pri'l'.il.ly  wp.t*'  undi  p 

the  AntooiuM^  made  two  chirt  diriatoos  of  Komaa 
bMd ;  that  vUdb  WW  4Mn  jwm,  «i4  that  wUeb 

VTM  hitrnitni  jurit.     TjUid  wh  ih  » divlrii  inrif 

was  Cither  soosr  or  rMtgiomu.  (Compare  Frontitios, 
De  lUAfimia^^m  41.  U.Oof%.)  Imik 
which  w.is  s.-u-rr  w-ui  cnnv-rrati  d  t<.  th--  r>'.i  Su- 
peri ;  iand  which  was  retwMJSOs  brlongrd  to  tha 
Dii  MaMb  LMd  waa        w  by  •  Wi  «r 

♦TTOtn?  ron«n!toTn  ;  and,  s«  the  mntrrt  ih--iw«, 
was  Ijuiti  whi4.h  hiid  !>•  .J 'li^t'il  U>  tltA 
State  (popm/mt  RumHmmt).  An  iiuiiridual  coaid 
make  a  portion  of  bis  own  tai:<l  r<  ji_n'>'.u>  1>y  th« 
interment  in  it  of  one  of  hit  foiuily  :  tmt  it  wma  tha 
better  opinion  that  had  bi  the  proviaeM  oaaM  aat 
thus  be  made  religiosus  ;  and  the  reason  given  Is 
this,  that  the  ownership  or  pri>(ierty  in  prorinrial 
lands  is  either  hi  the  state  ( pop.  /{  ■•n. )  or  in  tha 
Cawr,  and  that  iadindaak  hava  «i»l>  tba 
•foil  aM  enjoy  lueNt  of  It  ^ptnuHtlt  ti 
tm).     Pr-viiicial  land^  were  i  \l)i\T  ttiprmliaria  or 

tribmturui:  the  sti|p«odiaria  were  in  those  [ 
wUdk  w«p»  fMMidered  ta  belong  to  the 

Jlatf  ;  thr  tn^utiri.^  » <  r>-  in  \\\<i^-  [>ni\iiit«  ii  wh^  h 

were  considered  «•  the  yrtpptnj  of  the  L'arsac; 
Laad  vUdl  wm  kdaaai  juris,  waa  Jtvtded  tota 

puMic  and  f rivrttf :  pnVit^r  land  bdoHfed  la  tha 
stale  ;  prirntc  land,  to  indiriiluals. 

It  would  seen  ta  feOaw  from  the  lefpd  fcm  ab- 
serred  in  making  Tnnd  »arfT,  that  it  th'-r-  ).v  r.  n*.  d 
to  be  pubUctu  ;  iotr  if  it  still  cnntinu<U  ^ullllt.uJ^  it 
had  not  changed  its  essential  qnality.  Nirhabr 
(.(/'/'■/I'/ir  I.  vol.  ii.)  has  stated  that  **  all  Komnn 
laud  was  either  the  property  of  iLe  »tate  (common 
Und,  domain),  or  private  pr*»prTty, —  ami  j  'JJ..-  <§ 
ami  privahu  and  he  adds  that  **  the  tnndi-d 
property  of  the  state  was  either  consecmtrd  to  tho 
gods  (mitrr)^  ^  allotted  to  men  to  renp  its  fniits 
(mrifiimm,  kmmamjmnUy  Niebohr  then  irfrn  t* 
the  riew  of  Chihis,  who  makes  the  divialon  ht» 
fltrlni  Jiini  and  humnni  jmrtA,  the  primary  divi- 
sion ;  but  he  relies  on  the  authonQr  KraDttmis, 
sapported  by  Livy  (viiL  U),  aa  mnAmtm  «f  the 
romi'tn<')^»  of  hi-«  own  divi«ifiii.* 

Though  the  or^in  of  that  kind  of  propcrty 

•  It  is  r  V  i  (>i)  r<>in}i.-iring  two  |ms'M»sr''^  in 
Frontinus  (/>r  /(e  At^ursa  xL  ^tii.>,  that  Nit-lmhr 
has  mistaken  the  meaning  of  tlii>  writer,  who 
clf-arlv  inlfTids  it  to  1k»  inf<  rT>  d  that  thi»  reicn-d 
land  was  not  public  land.  iWides,  if  ihc  ni«-aiiiug 
of  Frontinus  was  what  Nicbuhr  has  suppose<l  it  to 
t>r,  hi«  authority  is  not  eqiuU  to  that  of  Gains  on  a 
matter  which  ^{lecially  belongs  to  the  province  of 
the  jaria^  and  is  foreign  t»  that  af  the  agritnenv>r. 
The  passage  of  Livy  Asaa  not  prove  Niebuhr's 
assertion.  Livy  merely  atates  that  the  temple  and 
grove  of  Sospita  Jtmo  should  be  common  to  the 
Lamrrnii  nanidpea  and  the  Roman  people }  and 
in  what  atbap  tmaa  mniM  he  ezpfcaa  tba  fiiet 

th.Tt  the  t<Miiji1<»  (h'liild  bn  u»«m1  by  both  ]¥»o|v]i'  ? 
That  does  not  prore  that  n  tnnjite  waa  considered 
tba  aaiiia  Itbul  af  public  (>ro]«Tty  aa  a  ItMt  of 
ntic<ir)»ixmted  land  wa.^*.  I'hc  fi>nn  at  datttioM  it 
Livy  (i.  may  easily  be  cxpkincd. 
D  9 
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called  public  land  must  bo  referred  to  the  carliost 
•got  of  the  Rfnoau  state^  it  i^pean  firam  Gaius  that 
under  die  empermi  thne  was  itill  land  witliin  the 

limit*  of  tlic  empire,  the  ownership  of  which  was 
not  in  the  indiridualt  who  po$$esied  mi  enjojed  it, 
Irat  in  the  popohu  Romaniii,  or  the  CaeMr.  This 
potteim'iin  and  onjonnont  nn?  distin^jxiished  1  y  liini 
from  owncnthip  (domunitm).  The  tcnn  pussitno 
frequently  occurs  in  those  jurists  from  whom  the 
Diiiest  was  compiled  ;  but  in  these  writers,  as  they 
are  known  to  uii,  it  applies  only  tu  private  kad, 
and  the  After  Publictu  is  hardly,  if  at  all,  ever 
noticed  by  them.  Now  thii  tenii  t'oi^seKsio,  n<  ^i^'-A 
in  the  Digest,  iwsuis  the  po&ic&siou  ot  }'nv<iU'  iaiui 
h|jr  one  who  hat  no  kind  of  right  to  it ;  and  this 
po^scssio  was  protected  by  the  praetor's  interdict, 
c'vt^  wL<:n  it  was  without  bona  j^m  or  jutta 
eattta:  but  the  term  Poasemo  in  the  Roman 
historians,  Livy  for  instance,  si^nniHes  the  occupa- 
tion (occupatio)  and  enjoyment  of  ;/wViV  land  ;  and 
the  true  notion  of  this,  the  ori>;:inal  l'os'*essio,  con 
tains  the  whole  solattoa  of  the  qutatioa  of  the 
Agrarian  Lawi.  Par  thie  advlioii  we  an  aaainly 
indcbtod  to  Nil'huhr  and  Sarigny. 

This  latter  kind  of  Possession  that  which  ha^ 
private  huA  fer  its  object,  is  denanfltrated  by 
SaviTny  (the  term  here  used  can  hardly  ho  said 
to  be  too  strong)  to  bare  ari»eji  Irum  the  &T»t 
kind  of  posscasio:  and  thiu  it  might  readily  be 
»upjv;.«ed  that  the  Roman  doctrine  of  pot^essio,  as 

r'icd  to  the  occupation  of  private  laud,  would 
w  ooaM  light  on  the  nature  of  that  original 
j>o»«f«Hin  ont  of  which  it  grow.  In  t1ie  inip^-rial 
period,  public  land  hod  almost  ceased  to  exist  in 
the  Italian  peninsula,  but  the  aabjectef  pouession 
in  private  lands  had  become  a  well  understood 
branch  of  Konuui  law.  The  remarks  in  the  throe 
following  paraemphs  are  from  Savigny*s  valuable 
work,  Da$  lieeht  ik$itM»  (5tb  ed.  p.  172) :  — 
I.  Thi»«  were  two  kinds  of  land  in  the  Roman 
stii'.i-,  ii;Kr  jnJJiais  and  <tocr  frivattu :  in  the 
latter  alone  private  property  existed.  But  con- 
iermMj  to  the  old  conititotion,  the  greater  part 
of  the  a^cT  puMinH  wiis  occnpiod  and  enjoyed  l>y 
privaie  persons,  and  apparently  by  the  natricians 
only,  or  at  leaat  bjr  them  chiefly  till  tne  enact- 
ment of  the  I.icinian  Rogations  ;  yet  the  stite 
could  lesume  the  land  at  pleasure.  Now  we  find 
no  nMDtien  ct  any  legal  form  for  the  protection  of 
the  occupiiT,  or  Possessor  as  he  was  culled,  of  such 
public  kud  against  any  other  individual,  thout^h 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  ancli  a  fmn  actually 
existed.  But  if  we  asnimo  that  the  interdict 
which  protected  thi'  [ios«essioii  of  an  individual  in 
jirivate  iaiid,  was  tlw  iurm  which  protected  the 
possessor  of  the  public  land,  two  problems  arc 
solved  at  the  same  time,  — an  historical  origin  is. 
discovered  for  postiession  in  private  land,  and  a 
legal  focm  finr  the  protection  of  poiwiiwi  in  public 
land; 

An  hypothesis,  which  so  clcarljir  connects  into 
one  oonsisteat  whole,  faeu  otherwise  incapable  of 
andi  connection,  nnut  be  conrideredi  nmicr  as 
evolving  a  latent  £»ct,  hy  placinj;  other  known 
lacts  in  their  trae  relative  position,  than  as  in* 
voKing  an  independent  amuptien.  Bat  than 
is  historical  «ifM«nee  in  tapfittt  <£  the  hyp^* 
thesis. 

%  The  words  />oM<wia,  jaossewer,  and  pomiitn 

are  the  technical  terms  nsed  by  writers  of  A-erv 
ditTercnt  ages,  to  ejq^rcss  the  occupation  and  the 


enjoyment  of  the  puWic  lands  ;  that  is,  the  notion 
of  occupying  and  enjojiz^  public  land  was  in  the 
eariy  ages  (ff  the  icpnUie  distinpinhed  freni  thn 
right  oi  property  in  it  Nothinir  was  so  natural  aa 
to  apply  this  notion,  when  once  fixed,  to  the  poe- 
sessbn  of  private  land  aa  dii&Kt  fiem  the  owner* 
ship  ;  and  accordingly  the  same  technical  temis 
were  applied  to  the  poisMSsion  of  private  land. 
Varioos  i^iplications  of  the  word  poascsiio,  widl 
reference  to  private  InTid,  appear  in  the  Roman 
kw,  in  the  bonorum  pa«ete«tiio  of  the  praetorian 
heres  and  othersL  But  all  the  naea  of  the  weid 
Tioc^pcsio,  as  applied  to  ager  privatum  howeraff 
mey  ni.iy  di  tier  in  other  respects,  agreed  in  this:  — 
they  denoted  an  actual  possession  and  enjoyment 
of  a  thing,  without  the  atxict  Boman  (QoiritariaB) 
ownership. 

3.  The  word  possessio,  which  originally  signified 
the  right  of  the  po«essor,  was  in  time  used  to 
signify  the  object  of  the  right.    Thos  ager 

signified  a  piece  of  Land,  viewed  as  an  olijt-ct  of 
Quiritariaa  ownership  j  /wsssmso,  a  piece  of  land, 
in  whidi  a  man  had  only  a  benifarian  or  haMfldal 
interest,  as,  fur  instance,  Italic  land  not  transfem-d 
by  mancipotio,  or  land  which  from  its  nature  could 
not  be  the  fDhjeet  of  Qniritarian  ewvcrahtp^  aa 
provincial  lands  and  the  old  ayer  piihlicus.  Pos- 
sessio accordingly  implies  msh$  ;  ager  implies  pro- 
prida*  or  ownership.  This  expknatian  of  the 
urms  nger  and  possessio  i:^  frtim  a  jurist  of  the 
iaipcrial  times,  footed  by  Savigny  (.lavolenus. 
Dig.  50.  tit.  16.  a.  116)  ;  but  iu  value  for  th* 
piir[>oso  of  the  prc^rnt  inquiry  i<  not  on  that  nr- 
cuunt  the  less.  The  ager  miblicus,  and  all  the  old 
notions  attached  to  it,  as  already  observed,  hardly 
occur  in  the  extant  Roman  jurists  ;  but  the  nnme 
possessio,  as  applied  to  private  land,  and  the  legal 
notions  attached  to  it,  arc  of  frequent  occurrence. 
The  form  of  the  interdict, — uti  pouid^U, — aa  it 
appears  in  the  Digest,  is  this : — Uti  eat  a»im.jpo»- 
sidctis...vini  fieri  veUi.  But  the  original  form  of 
the  interdict  was;  Uti  nunc  possidetis  earn fimdmm^ 
&c  (Feetne  in  Posmmw)  ;  the  word  fbndni,  for 
which  aedes  was  afterwards  sulistituled,  appears  to 
indicate  an  original  connection  between  the  inter- 
dict and  the  nger  pabUeoi. 

Wo  know  nothing  of  the  origin  of  the  Ram<in 
public  land,  except  that  it  was  acquired  by  con- 
quest, and  when  ao  aeqnJred  it  belonged  to  the 
state,  that  is,  to  the  jM'>pulns.  as  the  nanv  p'i>  li!-ii() 
(popuiicus)  imports  ;  and  the  original  populutt  waa 
the  ]vatncians  only.  We  may  aoppoao  that  in  the 
early  j)eriods  of  the  Roman  State,  the  conquered 
lands  being  the  prD|H  rty  of  the  populus,  might  be 
cnjoj'ed  by  the  memhers  of  that  body,  in  any  way 

.  that  the  body  might  determine.  But  it  is  not  quite 
clear  how  these  conquered  lands  were  orifiiiially  oc- 
cupied. The  ftflnwing  passi^  from  Appian  (f  in  I 
War$^  i.  7)  appears  to  give  a  probable  account  of 
the  matter,  and  one  whmi  is  not  inconsistent  with 
such  facts  as  are  otherwise  known:  —  •*The  Ro- 
mans," he  says,  '*  when  they  eooqoend  any  part 
of  Italy,  seized  a  portion  of  the  lands,  and  either 
built  cities  in  them,  or  sent  Roman  colonists  to 
settle  in  the  cities  which  already  existed.  Such 
dttet  they  designed  to  be  garrison  placet.  Aa  te 
the  land  thus  actpiircd  fa>m  time  to  time,  they 
cither  divided  the  ctUtivat^  port  among  the 
eolomata,  or  aoU  it,  or  let  it  to  mm.  Aa  to  tlM 
land  which  had  fallen  ont  of  ctdtivation  in  conse- 

1  qucncc  of  war,  and  which,  indeed,  waa  the  larger 
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pnt,  bariiifr  »o  time  to  allot  h,  tbey  ptrv  poVIie 
t«dce  that  anr  one  who  dioae  might  in  th^  ntnui- 
ti3K  coltivate  this  land,  on  parmmt  of  part  of  tbo 
jwrij  wiit—t,  ■■Mhr,  •  tanih  ■(  tha  pmdace  ti 
MiUft  iMirit  aMi  ft  finb  af  tlic  jaudnca  af  bCv^ 
vvd^  rw'  I  viLr Tarda.  A  m,t<-  was  aUo  fixed  to  be 
Hid  by  CboM  arjM  iMMtMid  oatda  (m  tkii  wadi- 


r         Ar.d  this  thry  d'd  witfi  i\  to  M.in.i.v 

Xht  asaijea  of  tba  ladisD  people^  wbooi  tbey  ctm- 
■ind  •»  be  Mrt  Oidaniif  af  lahcnr,  in  oHv 

tltat  tf.\v-  nii^bt  hare  douif^tlc  alii^^  But  it 
tamed  wA  just  thm  csotxarj  of  t^tr  expectatMn. 
Ftglfca  tiA  iiuf|iiii  tha  frraater  panoT  tkii«»- 

diri^^M!  aoi  at  I.-n;rtli,  fo-lii-ir  a>nf  .l.Tit  tfiat  ! 

ciUT  itKfvt  be  depriTcd  ot  it,  and  geltiiuj  1 

hM  of  Kich  portkma  aa  MM  wtWrtndi,! 
ad  Jr^  (-{  Ur-  *r)i;L!i«  r  fxirtifins  in  the  p<-»« v-jiIoh 
of  u.t:  j'r^'ir,  siMiac  uy  put^home  sutd  atiicr&  Ly  fwt\i\,  i 
iher  !  vik-Tie  the  caltiTatort  of  extennre  diirtrirta  1 
iaaitai  of  fcinc*.     And  I'n  <'rd.r  l!i;it  tlif^ir  m'li- 
T*tan  and  siii-'^bcrda  might  hts  kv*s  fruoi  mUt:^' 
aoriee,  ther  emplo^fed  ■Brrra  instead  of  freemen  ; 
and  thfj-  drr! . ,  ,1  L'Ti-nt  profit  fn^nn  thflr  rapid  in- 
otaje,  vhich  wimm  iavtmred  bjr  the  uniuaoitj  of 
iheafaMafrMMltaMyawm  b^viftba 
fmt  became  rery  rich,  and  ilarei  were 
aB  thmsh  the  country.    Bot  this  ivfttem  nrdaced 
dsimbef  of  the  Italians,  who  werr  groond  down 
hr  ftmtjy  tuea,  tmd  mahUtj  acrrkas  aod  whrn- 
«««r  tiwy  Wd  a  respite  Irara  tbcM  miik,  ilttj  \mi 
luil.v.-.i  to  ^.<\  ihc  Linil  T>cin:;  oriiijiifij  l-y  ilu- 
tack,  wbo  also  annoyed  tiatrs  w^und  of  free* 
iMk.**  Tin  fiM^,  tlMQ|;fa  it  a;  ix  an  to  ceMam 

much  bijtjonail  truth,  dfru  r^ot  di-tiiirl'y  cTj-lr.in 
tke  oriffioai  mode  of  occiipatioip  ;  for  we  can 
acancrly  soppoae  tlwt  thtfa  woa  not  aeaw  ralas 
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Bvt  wftatrrer  was  the  mode  in  rn  hLch  (he«c  Undi 
were  occtipird,  the  {wtMrMor,  %hcn  <.iice  in  j*>Mr«- 
■ion,  was,  ae  a  •■  I:.,  1 teen,  |m>lert«^  bT  the  praetor's 
interdict.  1  he  patmn  who  prrmttted  his  client  to 
oenipy  any  part  'if  hit  poueMion  ss  tenant  «t  will 
{fincario\  cnold  ejett  inn  at  tilrasure  by  the  «•> 
lfrditimmd$  mwmrm  J  tar  iJm  dMUt  did  not  obtain 
a  posaesnMi  oy  wmA  pcnraahn  «f  {«tron.  The 
|..uri.u  «  uul-l.  of  c  iir»«-.  V.nv  e  the  HLn>e  mntHly 
against  a  trea})asMr.  But  any  iadtridaal,  bow- 
iMvtla,  who  laidi  a  ^asaaarfaa^       alas  pv^^ 


tf'ctt  ■!  ill  it  .i^'niri'i  \hf  ii, 


>r.  nf  tl, 


:  and 


prtscn 


i>H  '1  .15  t'>  tli<-  rwrntjatin-n  of  this  unHirid'M 


land.    Liry  also  g^ves  no  dear  accouBt  of  the 


thoojsh  he  rt:'-tr'5  in  srimr-  ]ra-"^CT?s  that  the  rnn- 
fascad  lands  were  occupied  by  tha  nobleii,  ari<l 

the  taking  P-ws'^ssian  of  Tamnt  !nnd.  Ai  tin- 
atimbcf'  of  Utiiac  Doblcs  wm  not  Teiy  Kreat,  \»u 
May  caftily  caoceiTe  that  in  the  eariicr  pMlada  of  the 
rp^Tiblic,  tbey  roi-.'ht  n-^'ul.itc  aTrscnj'  thimryrlvoe 
Hit:  mode  of  occupivtjtfD.  I  be  coui^jliunt  agauust 
the  noUrs  f patres)  ibiatlj  bafbrc  the  eoaettattt  of 
the  Lidniao  Rciptionn  yni\  that  they  were  not 
eoQlent  with  keeping  the  land  which  they  ille- 
gaJiy  posacned  (pooMiao  per  i^uriain  ngro),  hnt 
tltat  uiCT  refused  to  distribute  aoMMw  tha  pMia  the 
vaeaat  bnd  (racnum  sgran)  wltkfc  had  lh«n  rr^ 
eentiy  been  taken  from  the  enemy.    (Liv.  iv.  .^I. 

id  ;  CkXWATIO).  It  ycabibly  sometimes 
haf^aned  that  oalUa  kmA  wm  oocDpied,  or  aqmaUed 
om  iin  a  liMrth  Jkmmiam fihaaa),  hf  aoj ad- 
vtsotunrs.* 

*  It  is  slAti-d  in  tho  Amrriran  Ahririnac  fir 
18^  tint  thoc^  the  new  territory  ol  Iowa  ron- 


it  was  **  one  of  the  grievances  buteriy  conplaincd 
af  bjr  tha  GnatU,  aai  all  tha  patrMa  af  thair 

ft-''\  tSat  while  a  ioidier  wrm  w  r^'.  l-  ;>i."^'fiit  the 
eiiemy^  kia  powarfal  a^iahbour,  who  coTrted  kia 
smaD  aam»>>)<rtad  Ma wifi  and  chOdna.**  (Niahi) 

Til"-'  ytntf  r.-.fTf.f  nr.t  rinly  iTTiM  t^-•  >■.-<•: fotton  or 
{xmestion  of  its  fiuLiiit.'  LuiU,  Uui  ctruU  uril  it,  and 
thaa  easvart  public  into  pri^ste  land.  A  rrnark> 
.-jHr  pa«v»irf  In  Orn-;in  (S.i.  -uy.  IT*"-,  note), 
»huttt  lliat  puUlK  LuhI*,  Uiul  iKf  ii  trivtm 

to  certain  rriigioaa  corparations  to  jmamu^  u . 
•ftid  in  order  to  raise  money  for  th*'  r-ii^frucir*  of 
(he  ttate.  The  miitmg  of  that  land  mbich  aaa 
ponnmJ^  aad  At  circtnavtance  of  (ha  poaaaaaiaa 
having  been  a  pnuit  or  pubUa  Mt,  M*  both  ca«> 
taine^i  in  this  pa«Mgr. 

The  pnUic  lands  which  were  rccT]pi«>d  by  pos- 
sesMrs,  vara  sometimes  called,  with  rrfrrenrc  to 
mrh  poMeMton,  ocrmfKttorii  ;  and,  with  mpect  to 
ti:o  «tnt'\  r"/ir>  "I.  I'ublic  land  which  liecnne  pri- 
rato  by  sale  was  called  qmimiarimt;  that  which  ia 
aftan  apafcan  af  aa  aaslfrtMd  (osntj^iMfiiff),  was  marited 


lahs  riwfe  dd^MO  inhiriiitBtHa, noee  of  tha  land 

has  been  porchased,  th^  propli""  helnti  all  wluit  arr 
^fftaed  tnuMtten.**     The  land  alluded  to  i»  all 
pabGelndL    Thm  tqnatter  often  makes  consider- 
.-Me  i:r.i>n>Yemcntii  on  the  land  which  In-  has  oc- 
ca^edf  Mod  tfm  »ells  hi*  iutcn'st  in  it,  before  any 
ftukttg  it  aaada  of  the  land.    The  privUege  of 
jn-tmpliaa  wh/th  is  allow  .-d  to  the  sqiwtter,  or 
tttie  firr"  who  baa  purchaacd  his  iuictest,  is 


fisit  n;.']  il"vi'!fil  \J\iiiiUitits)  among  ih«'  ]'l'1™i.\rii 
III  rcjual  lots,  and  given  to  theaa  in  abaolute  owner- 
•hip,  or  H  waa  aarignrf  to  the  peraooa  wba  wm 
sent  ocft  as  a  <  <>!  :<v.  Whether  the  land  to  gnuitrd 
to  the  colony  ahould  baoomc  Iloman  or  ihH,  de» 
paadad  ao  tha  lalara  af  the  colony.  Tha  nana 
n^^rr  fublicas  was  given  to  the  pubMr  w  hi.  h 

w  tTC  acquired  cTrn  «fter  the  pleb»  had  become  one 
i  f  thaaatotes  in  the  Roman  constitatiaii,  though 
the  name  p»:1ili>  i:^,  in  tt>«  original  senne,  cwld  no 
longer  be  aftplicahk  to  ftuch  public  lands.  Aiut 
the  establishment  of  the  pleos  as  nn  estate,  the 
postesaion  of  public  land  was  still  claimed  ns  the 
peculiar  privilege  of  the  patri<.-ianf,  as  bofr>re  the 
rstabliahment  af  tiic  plebs  it  seenu  to  bava  been 
the  only  wi^  V  whkh  paUic  lands  wrre  enjoyed 
by  the  popalua:  tha  assigmnetit,  that  is  the  ^rant 
by  the  state  of  the  owm  nihip  of  ptiblir  land  in 
fixed  shares,  was  the  prinlcge  af  the  pleba.  In 
the  early  ages,  when  the  popolna  wm  Aa  atate,  U 
df>e«  imt  ajif"  ar  that  there  was  any  asoipiment  of 
public  lands  amonff  the  pt^alas,  tiioogh  it  may  be 
asauaad  that  f«bUe  hnda  would  aecaataiMlIr  be 

sold  ;  the  niOHlc  nf  i  ni'iX  iiirnt  (.f  j.nhiio  l.nn]  w.n 

that  of  possession  subject  to  an  annual  patincnt  to 
the  atato.   It  WKf  ba  copjectoped  thst  flin  nrirat 

J><lS^^K<I<>,  whii  Ji  we  mnnnt  (  Mfnifler  as  havinj;  its 
origin  in  anything  else  than  the  consent  of  the  state, 
was  a  good  tide  to  tha  naa  of  the  land  so  long  aa 
tht?  nn  final  paymeTrts  -wrro  ni,ul<>.  At  any  rate, 
the  plebs  had  no  rlaim  iij^tn  tiiih  aiicient  posses- 
siona.  Bsl  vkh  th^  in:r^>duction  of  the  plebs  as  a 
and  the  aeqaiatthiB  of  new  huida 


the  only  security  which  either  the  squatter  or  the 
person  who  porchascs  from  hii%  haa  jbr  the  im' 
proremcnts  SMde  oa  the  kad. 
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hj  ooaqoMt,  it  vould  accm  that  the  vM»  had  ma 
food  ft  title  to  «  Aan  of  the  newly  conquered 

laiids  lis  the  ]vitricianB  to  the  ezcltuive  enjoyment 
of  those  lands  which  had  been  acquired  bj  conquest 
before  the  plebe  had  beoone  an  ettaMe ;  and  ac- 
cording to  Livy  (iv,  49),  the  pirbs  founded  tboir 
claim  to  the  captured  iarid«  on  their  services  in  the 
war.  Tho  determination  of  what  part  of  newly 
conqticml  liiitdsi  (anililo  .iii<l  viuoyards)  should  re- 
nuiin  public,  and  wlmt  part  should  be  aligned  to 
the  plel>s,  which,  Nicbuhr  says,  **  it  need  scarcely 
be  ob«cn'<  (1  was  (lone  aftor  tho  coniplftion  r'  f<n- 
conqucst,"  uu^'ht  to  have  bwn  aii  cO'cctii;ii  way  of 
•ettUog  nil  dispalea  between  tho  patricians  and 
picbs  as  to  the  pnsAcssions  of  the  former  ;  for  such 
on  appropriation,  if  it  w<*re  actually  made,  could 
have  no  other  meanii^  than  that  the  patricians 
were  to  have  as  good  title  to  poescw  their  share 
M  the  plobs  to  the  ownenhip  of  their  assigned 
portiiiiis.  The  plebs  at  least  could  ncviT  fairly 
claim  an  aasiffDment  of  j^blic  land,  a{^>r<^priated 
to  remain  mdr,  at  die  tine  wben  tbvf  reeeiTed 
tho  share  of  the  ciin<)utro<l  lands  to  which  they 
were  iutitled.  But  the  fact  is,  that  we  have  no 
eridenee  at  all  u  to  ndr  ^JTinon  between  hoidt 
ai>|>ri>[)ri:iti'd  to  remain  public  and  lands  assigned 
ill  ownership,  as  Nicbuhr  assumes.  All  that  we 
know  is,  tbtrt  the  patricians  poMomd  harge  tracts 
of  public  land,  and  that  the  plebs  from  time  to 
time  claimed  and  enforced  a  division  of  part  of 
them.  In  flaeh  a  condition  of  affiurs,  many  diflt- 
ctilt  qncstinns  niiifht  ari>e  ;  and  it  is  quite  as  pog- 
Bjlilo  to  ct>iiceive  Uut  the  Uaiiuii  uf  the  plubs  might 
in  mtmo  cases  be  as  ill  founded  as  the  conduct  of 
the  patririans  ^*as  alleged  to  be  nijwcious  in  ex- 
tending their  possessions.  In  the  coanc  uf  tiuic, 
«w:iig  to  «dee  of  pcateiweina,  ikmfly  settlements, 
permanent  improvements  made  on  the  land,  the 
claims  on  the  land  of  creditors  who  had  lent  money 
on  the  security  of  it,  and  other  causes,  the  equitable 
adjustment  of  rights  nnder  an  i^gnuian  law  was 
iropoesiblc  ;  and  tb^  is  a  dUBeiiltjr  whid  Appian 
(i.  10.  18)  (Kirticularly  incntioilt  M  MMdli^g  mnn 
the  law  of  Tib.  Gxacchus. 

PuMie  pasture  lands,  it  appears,  w«i«  not  tbe 
subject  of  as!ti;,'iiiiient. 

The  property  (puLiitim)  of  the  liaaan  peojde 
oensisted  of  many  things  beeldea  land.  Tbe  eon- 
ipicKt  of  a  ti-nilory,  unless  sp'cial  terms  were 
granted  to  the  conquered,  seems  to  have  implied 
the  aeqnisition  by  tbe  Ronmn  state  of  tbe  eonqnered 
territory  and  all  that  it  coiitainc'!.  Thus  not  only 
would  land  be  acquired,  which  was  available  for 
corn,  vineyards,  and  paatare  $  but  mines,  roads, 
rivers,  harfwnr^,  and,  nn  a  conRctincncr,  t 'IT^  r.nd 
datit-a.  If  a  lioman  colony  Wiis  Sfiit  out  to  cn^tupy 
a  OHKjuercil  teintofy  or  town,  a  (tart  of  the  con- 
quered lands  w{u  assigned  to  the  colonists  in  com- 
plete uwuctidiip.  [CoLoxiA.]  The  remainder,  it 
appears,  wns  left  or  restored  to  the  inhabitants. 
Not  that  we  are  to  understand  that  they  had  the 
property  in  the  land  as  they  had  before  ;  but  it 
appean  that  they  were  subject  to  a  payment,  the 
produce  of  which  belonged  to  the  Roman  people. 
In  the  case  of  the  colony  sent  to  Antium,  Dionysius 
(ix.  (;0)  states,  that  all  tho  Antiates  who  had 
houses  and  lands  remained  in  the  country,  and 
evUivated  both  tbe  portions  that  were  set  arfoe  fat 
them  and  the  portions  appropriated  to  the  colonists, 
on  the  condition  of  paying  U>  them  a  fixed  portion 
of  the  imdnce  j  **  ia  wbiA 
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statement  is  true,  all  the  sums  paid  by  the  origiiwl 
brndboldeii  were  appropriated  to  the  eolenirtik 

Niebuhr  seems  t  >  *  ;  i n  r,  that  the  Roman  state 
might  at  any  time  resume  such  restored  lands  ; 
and,  no  doubt,  the  notion  of  a  possibility  of 
sumption  under  some  cinrutnstmces  at  1  n^t  '^as 
involved  in  the  tenure  by  which  these  liuids  wcro 
held  ;  bnt  it  naj  be  doubted  if  the  resonplkii  of 
such  lands  was  ever  resorted  to  except  in  cxtraor- 
diiuu-y  cases,  and  except  as  to  conquered  lands 
which  were  the  fmblie  Isadf  of  the  conquered 
state.  PriNate  persons,  who  were  pennittetl  to 
ret^iin  their  lands  subject  to  the  payiucut  of  a  tax, 
were  not  the  pOMMMMt  to  whom  the  agrarian  lawB 
applied.  In  many  cases  laige  tracts  of  hind  were 
absolutely  seised,  their  owners  having  perished  in 
battle  or  been  driven  away,  and  extensive  districts, 
either  not  cultivated  at  all  or  very  imperfectly  cul- 
tivated, became  the  property  of  the  state.  Stich 
lands  as  were  unoccupied  could  become  the  snhjvi  t 
of  posseasio }  and  tbe  possewor  would,  in  all  cases, 
and  in  whatever  manner  be  obtained  tbe  hnd,  be 
liable  to  a  payment  to  the  state,  as  abaVMttsn- 
tioned  in  the  extract  from  Appian. 

This  pOBseorio  was  a  nal  mtcrest,  for  it  wns  the 
subject  of  sale :  it  was  the  use  (iwtu)  of  the  land  ; 
but  it  was  not  the  ager  or  property.  The  possessio 
strictly  eoald  not  pass  by  tin  tiatimint  of  thtt 
possessor,  at  least  not  Ly  the  mancipatio.  (Oaius, 
ii  10*2.)  It  is  not  easy,  therefore,  to  imagine  any 
mode  by  which  tho  possession  of  the  hens  waa 
protected,  unless  there  wns  a  legal  form,  such  as 
Sttvigny  has  assumed  to  exist  for  the  general  pro- 
teetioo  of  posscssiones  in  the  pablic  lands.  TIm 
posscMor  of  public  land  never  acquired  the  owner- 
ship by  virtue  of  kis  possession  ;  it  was  not  subject 
to  usucapion.  The  ownership  of  the  land  whidl 
belonged  to  the  state,  could  only  be  acquired  by 
the  grant  of  the  ownership,  or  by  purchase  from 
the  state.  The  state  coidd  at  any  time,  according 
to  strict  right,  sell  that  land  which  was  only  pos- 
sessed, or  assign  it  to  another  than  the  possessor. 
The  possession  was,  in  fact,  with  resjwct  to  the  state, 
precariuffl  ;  and  we  may  suppose  that  the  lands  ao 
odd  woold  at  first  teedlTe  few  penaanent  Improw- 
monta.  In  course  of  time,  and  fuirticularly  win  n 
the  possessors  had  been  undisturbed  for  many 
yens,  psssessiBn  woold  appear,  in  n  eqoitabla 
point  of  view,  to  have  become  cipiivalent  to  owner- 
ship ;  and  the  hardship  of  removing  the  possessors 
by  an  agrarian  biw  wmdd  mear  the  grcattf,  dtm 
the  stite  had  lonpr  acquiesced  ill  their  Vie  and  oc- 
cupation of  Uie  public  land. 

In  etder  to  form  a  correct  jndgnMttt  «f  these  «n- 
actmcnts  which  arc  specialty  cited  as  aprarian  lawK, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  possessors  nf 
public  lands  owed  a  yeuly  tenth.  Of  mkh,  as  the 
c;ise  mipht  be,  to  the  state.  These  annnnl  poy- 
ments  were,  it  seems,  often  withheld  by  the  ims- 
sessori^  and  thm  the  iMe  was  deprived  of  a  rand 
few  the  expenses  of  war  and  othcr.j:encral  pnrposcs. 

The  first  mention  by  Livy  of  conquered  land 
being  distributed  among  the  plebs  belongs  to  the 
reignofS^usTullius(i.46,47).  The  object  of  the 
agrarian  law  of  Sp.  Cassius  (Li v.  ii.  41;  IMonys. 
viii.  7U),u.  c.  484,  is  supposed  by  Niebuhr  to  have 
been  **  that  the  portion  of  the  pajpohisin  the  public 
lands  should  be  set  apart,  that  the  nat  aboiud  be 
divided  among  the  plebeians,  that  the  tithe  should 
again  be  levied  and  applied  to  paying  the  army." 
Tb««mimbtwef  C.  IiidnbtSMa(Iiir.vi36  ; 
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x^d  L'4ip(we\3  Si»JDe  c-tLtT  n->tnctioj>»  ;  but  Xhv  pos- 
KSMT  had  DO  better  tutie  to  tiie  SOU  JjOffem  wikkh 
A*  Inr  lift  Um,  iImm  1»  iamofy  M  to  wbtu 

t'-f  bfr  Uwk  fi-r>Tn  hira.  [LEf?r«!  Lici?«rA*.] 
Ihe  iuqaiUi  hmd  wm  to  be  divided  amoai^  tbe 
firiidani,  a*  «re  xaay  arrnmr  firom  this  beiv^  ma 

^rTtiriiu  !air.     ni-?  Liclnian  law  uot  itTt'clirni  iu 

Tirrd  tbe  mt— ire  f<or  limitiQir  tka  fMMaiaa  of 
pablie  kuid  ^^  500  jujjora.  The  arrnmrnts  of  ihc 
fwtMcgs  o^'uirif  t  this  ousisun.,  a&  liie^-  arc  itcuvd 
t>T  AppikD  {B.  C  L  1 0),  are  sod)  a*  might  reuoo- 
iMj  he  raged  ;  bat  h«  add*  that  Gntocbtu  pro- 
paed  to  gire  to  each  poaacaMr,  by  way  of  com- 
yiHatiflfi  for  improTemmta  made  oo  the  public 
lBi,tha  fiBtt  MiBCK^  of  MO  j«««a,  and  half 
that  tpaulitj  to  f  ri>  «f  his  aou  if  he  had  an  j. 
Uoder  the  law  of  TlWriu*  Gnuxhus  (hrcc  commi*- 
MHD  (tiiHnin)  wvx9  to  ha  choi»  aBiraally  by 
The  thirrf-frvv  tiibea,  who  wwn  to  decide  mil  qoe»- 
tioBi  ibat  ni'tlit  arist-  as  to  the  clalini  of  the  »U\U.- 
■paa  laods  in  tbe  occupation  of  poMcaaont  Xhc 
barfMnicd  dMt  dM  fcnd  «1rie&  WW  to  ha  m>- 
•or-i-d  b'iT-L!J  W'  Jl^ttributc-d  in  small  allotnu-nl* 
amng  tbe  poocer  citiaeiM,  and  they  were  not  to 
ha*»  the  pow  nt  their  aDelMBto 

Gnochiu  alao  proposf-d  that  the  n-»Ay  nu'ii*  y 
which  Atadaa  IIL,  Kmg  of  P^aniaa,  bad 
widi  tH  im  other  property  bequeathed  to  iW 
Renran  itat?,  shi-uld  )}^  divided  amonjr  the  prrsoni 
wh<>  fe^i^cd  &i]i>tm£iitA,  in  order  to  enable  them 
to  itock  their  land.  Tiberioa  Owwhoa  kal  Ul 
'.'•>!  Iii  a  ri'.jt  a  c.  133  ;  but  the  fmatp  allowed 
iflc ctdtoEjiasitjacrs  to  ccrntinu*- tli-  ir  LiLioun.  After 
the  4aitb  of  Tiberiti»  <iru<.hui,  a  tragical  event 
K3?r«^'  d  at  Rome.  P.  Conteliua  Scipio,  who  had 
jujaiiLuiRd  the  cxuue  of  the  poaeeMora,  both  Roman 
and  Italian,  against  the  meaaoie  «i  Gracchoa,  wai 
fenoi  dead  ia  hia  bed.  Siupidon  waa  strong  agatnat 
the  party  of  Cmm  Oncchoa,  the  yoinvfer  brother 
of  Tlberiua,  whoee  sister  Sempronia  the  wifr  nf 
ikipM^  hat  ao  ia^airy  waa  Bads  iato  the  caaae 
of  tkifioH  dcadi.   Onoa  Oneehoo  beeasM  a  tri- 

'iLtie  of  the  pi.  b^,  B.  »  .  123,  and  he  jait  the  Uw  of 

hia  brother  again  in  foixe,  &a  it  bad  virtually 
wi|wiiii>.  J  Vy  the  ante,  &  c  1129,  by  their 

drviAii!;.'  ihf  (XTA  ors  fr"T!i  t!ie  three  coninii.'vslifners, 
•f  whom  (iraccbus  waa  ooe,  and  ^riog  them  to  tbe 
oaMaly  CL  Seiupranaa  ^^dHaBHt  ^^1^  heng  cn- 
fna^ed  in  the  Illyriin        could  not  attend  to  the 
CaiuM  Graocbiu  pru^Miaed  the  e^abliab- 
«f  Tarioos  colomea  nader  the  pronwons  of 
th-j  b*-.    To  check  hia  power,  the  Mnatc  tailed 
in  the  aid  of  suiutliei'  triLune,  M.  Lmoa  Lhturaa, 
who  outbid  Caitu  in  hia  popolar  aearam.  The 
hiw  of  Graich.i-i  y>ni[M>sfd  that  thrvse  who  n-<-^iv<-H 
aUotmenrta  of  hjui  sboaid  pay  the  state  n  nutnA 
Mm  ia.  rcjpect  of  each.   Ottoua  releaa<>d  them  from 
t*;s?  parment.    Caios  prop<»«rd  to  found  two  eola- 
ii;rs :  Lhriuii*  proposed  to  fbund  twelve,  eath  con- 
tisting  of  three  thooaaod  men.    Caitia  Graocbtu 
lost  bis  life  in  a  civil  commotion  &  c  131.  Shortly 
after  hi*  death,  that  danae  of  the  Sempronian  law 
wikk  fatade  the  alienation  of  the  alloUnenta, 
xrxi  rrpmlc4  ;  and  they  forthwith  began  to  fall 
Lm  Uie  hnjida  of  the  rich  by  ptirrhase,  or  by 
»Btged  jMirchaeea  as  Appian  ob«K:urely  suites  (H.  (  '. 
i-27).    A  tnbane,  Spuri us  Rorioa  (fioriua  ia  the 
aue  in  the  Miio^  <^  Appian),  mM  •  few  to 


prerent  fhture  diriaioiu  of  the  pobbe  fauid,  with  • 
pi  iKiaiw  thai  ik*  auaa  payable  in  reapert  «f  tUi 

lajtd  to  the  state,  should  U-  furrnrd  intij  a  fund  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor.  Ikit  another  tribune,  Spa. 
riaa  Thariai,  a.c.  !  11,  rafaaM  thk  lav  to  llto 
tu  from  the  puTilic  lanfli,  ami  tl:iis  the  pleba  toat 
evefj;  thing  for  tbe  future,  both  laud*  aisd  pooca* 
money.   [Lax  Thoilia.J 

r»ther  airrarian  law*  followed.  lii  th'-'I\th  cno- 
iolahip  of  Mariuj^  n.  c  100,  Agiaxuui  l^ws  wera 
carried  by  tbe  tribuoe  L.  Appuletoa  Satumiaai 
a;id  hi*  J>arty,  the  oliject  of  wKith  ».is  chi^-tly  to 
^ruiidc  fur  the  %trU;nm  soldiers  ol  Marian  1  iiiMi 
meaaarea  were  carried  by  violence,  but  thry  were 
aabaeqoeotly  decUred  oolL  The  tribune,  hL 
Livioa  Druaua  the  yoonger,  a.  c  91,  propoaed  the 
division  of  all  the  public  bad  in  Italy  and  iJm 
establishment  of  the  colonies  which  bad  been  pro* 
jected :  he  waa  for  gi«  uig  aaray  everything  that 
the  sute  had  (Flonia,  iiL  16).  This  Dniaus  waa 
alao  a  tool  of  the  aaaaM^  whaaa  atjaat  «ia  to 
bioaUa  the  eqaartrfaa  erder  hy  aMaaa  ortha  fMto 

a^id  the  Italian  Sociu     Rut  the  S-Jcii  wrp-  a]y.i  in- 

terestcd  in  oofKiMng  the  meaMuea  of  Draaiusaa 
they  peaaaaaad  large  parte  af  the  pabHo  land  ia 

It;ily.  To  ^.lin  thi  ir  con*  nt,  T^nma  propiiK  <!  to 
give  them  the  fdi  Kooian  cittaeoship.  Bat  ha 
aad  d*«MM  oaU  aal  agree  on  aB  theaava^ 

»urif ,  Druatu  was  inufdi-r^-d,  and  the  ?!■•<■!!.  »«>«  iTig 
ihcir  hopea  of  the  cituciMhip  balked,  broke  uut  in 
9ftm  war  (&  c  90).    Tho  ■totoWi  «f  Draaoa 

were  t!iTlared  mil!,  and  there  wa<i  no  irvei>ti;^;itiirfi 
aa  to  bis  death.  The  bctcuil  or  Mnmc  mar,  sdur 
thnalaakv  Basa  irHh  mitt,  ended  by  the 
Rrrman*  ronredtog  what  tha  iHina  dMaadad* 
[ l.v.\  Julia.] 

The  land  to  which  all  the  i^nifaD  law%  arfar 
to  the  Thoria  Lex,  applied,  waa  the  public  land 
in  Italy,  aouth  of  the  Macre  and  the  Rubico,  tbe 
soutbera  boundaries  of  Gallia  Ciaalpina  on  the  west 
and  eaat  coaau  respectiTely.  Tha  Thocia  Lax 
applied  to  all  the  pubBe  haid  withia  tWee  Harita, 
<  x*  »-jit  w  liAt  had  hfen  disposed  of  hy  a>i>ij  nation 
prior  to  the  year  n.c  133,  in  whtcb  Tiherioa 
Onwcbai  waa  tribune,  and  except  the  Ager  Oaai 
panus.    It  npjilit  d  n\>^t  to  pulilu  land  in  th«-  pro- 

visoa  of  Africa,  and  in  th«  territory  of  Corinth* 
(Th<nua  Lax.]   Tbe  alijeet  of  tha  agiariaa  law 

(•f  P.  Stnlliii!*   Riilliis  j'ro|  <.v(]   in  the  ronsttl- 
■faip  of  Cicero  &  c.  63,  waa  to  sell  all  the  public 
knd  both  in  and  oat  ef  Italy,  mtd  to  bay  Imda  fai 
Italy      whifli  the  \>f>t>T      r<  to  he  wtth  d,    T<  n 
commiasioner*,  with  extraordinair  powers,  werv  to 
carry  the  law  into  e&et,  aad  a  heat  af  aarveyan, 
clerks,  and  other  nffirer",  vere  to  find  rmplnymenl 
in  this  agranan  job.    The  job  was  dt-ft-atid  by 
Cicero,  whoae  three  extant  toalidaa  against  Rnllua 
'  rontain  moxt  inntni  vv^*  mattrr  on  the  condition 
1  oi  the  Roman  stale  at  that  time.    Ihe  tribune 
Flavius,  K.C.  GO,  atthaiaatigatton  of  Cn.  Pompeius, 
brought  forward  m  mmmrn-  for  providing  the  soU 
diera  of  Pompeius  with  kutda.    Cicero  waa  not  al- 
together oppooed  to  this  measure,  for  he  wished:  in 
pleaae  Pompeiua.    ()ne  chHise  of  the  law  provided 
that  landa  should  be  bought  fur  distribution  wRh 
the  money  that  should  arise  in  the  next  five  yeara 
from  the  new  rcTeaoaa  that  had  been  created  by 
tbe  Aijatk  conqveata  of  Pompeius.    The  law  wal 
dnipped,  but  it  was  reproduced  in  a  somewhat 
altered  ahape  by  C  Juliua  Caesar  in  his  conaii^ 
ship,  !.&  6ff,toid  it  ixcMad  the  Stellati*  AgU  > 
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aud  the  CampanuB  Agcr,  wbidi  all  prerious  ogra' 
lian  km  had  left  vntoodied.  Tlw  fertik  tract  of 

i^^pua  (Campoiiiu  Afii^r)  was  dirtrihntfd  amonrj 
2U,U00  pefMMia,  wbo  had  Uie  qualiticatton  that  the 
law  TCqujied*  of  tbrao  or  more  children.  After 
this  distribntion  of  the  Cnnipanian  Ijuid,  and  tlio 
uboUtion  of  the  p^rt  dutic*  and  toiU  (porf<i>na), 
Cicero  oWrvca  (.i</  AU.il  16),  **  thefo  was  no 
rrvrntip  to  lit-  raUod  fnmi  Italy,  excpt  tl*f  li^o 
jier  ttHU  i^vict^iim'j) frum  the  lale  and  ni.-uiu- 
inisHidn  of  tlarca. 

Thf  If  ri  s-  v.  'h  h  tho  Homnn  p<»f]i!<'  Imd  acquired 
in  the  luiluui  jx  iiiiisula  hy  cuiujuest  were  greatly 
reduced  in  amount  by  the  laws  of  Gmcchus  and  by 
&a)e.  Confucatioiia  in  the  civil  wart,  and  conqueftts 
abroad,  were,  indeed,  continually  increasing  the 
public  lands  ;  but  these  lands  were  nllott^  to  the 
•oldMn  aitd  tb«  numemus  n^ooiiU  to  whom  the 
itate  was  contmtudly  giving  landa.  The  system  of 
coloui.N-itiiiii  which  prevailed  during  the  republic, 
waa  coutiaued  under  th«  emperors,  aiod  eooiiderable 
tnwti  of  Italiu  land  ware  disposed  of  in  thia  nuui' 
niT  hy  Anifiistus  and  his  t.m-n's*or«.  Vcspa'^Ian  as- 
tigned  lauds  in  ^<"»"'H"'  to  his  soldiert^  aud  grauta 
of  Italian  landa  an  nwntioned  bj  mbaequent  em- 
perors, though  we  mny  infer  that  at  tlic  dnso  of 
the  second  century  of  our  acra,  there  vnt»  little 
public  land  left  in  the  peninsula.  Vespasian  sold 
part  of  the  publiclonds called  juAarrff/.  D  -iiiitian 
gave  tlif  rc  nuiinder  of  such  lands  ail  ihrougii  Italy 
to  the  p<i««<^ft8or8  (A^K^nus).  The  conqueitt  bo- 
yond  the  limit.s  of  li  ily  furnished  tho  cinpcrnrs 
with  th<>  iiifaus  of  tcwuxdiug  the  veterans  by  grants 
of  land,  and  in  this  way  the  instiUttionf  of  Rome 
were  planted  on  a  furcixn  soil.  But,  according  to 
Gaius,  property  in  the  land  was  not  acquired  by 
auch  grant ;  tho  ownership  wa«  still  >t)  tho  state, 
and  the  provincial  landholder  had  only  the  pos- 
aesaio.  If  this  be  true,  as  against  the  Roman 
|»cople  or  the  CaL-sar,  his  in  ten  "t  in  the  land  was 
one  that  a^ght  be  retained  at  any  time,  according 
to  tho  itriet  ralei  of  law,  tbongfa  it  ia  euHf  coQ" 
c<  i\nl  that  8ui  h  fi)p-iv'!i  ii'>s.»e8sion8  •would  daily 
aoqoiie  strength,  aud  could  uoi  Htfeiy  ]>c  dealt 
with  as  pouetriona  had  been  in  Italy  by  the 
vnn'nns  a^rnrian  laws  wlii  h  had  conviils- d  the 
lioman  state.  This  assertion  of  the  right  of  the 
pi^Milni  HomanDs  and  of  the  eroperors,  might 
lit'  no  wroiii;  "  infill  t<  d  on  provincial  liiiiilovriu  rs 
iiy  the  liutiiaa  jurisprudence,"*  as  Niubuhr  allirui&. 
The  tax  paid  hf  mt  holders  of  ngcr  privatus  in 
the  provimrt  was  the  only  thing  which  dis- 
tiuguishi^^il  the  beneficial  interest  in  such  laud  from 
Italic  land,  and  might  be,  in  legal  eflicct,  a  reco^- 
nilirm  of  thf  owncrsliiix  Bccordiii^'  in  Runian  law. 
Aud  tills  wiu  Sarigny's  earliiT  opiuiuii  with  ro- 
•pect  to  the  tax  paid  by  provincial  lands  ;  he  con- 
sidered Mich  tax  doe  to  the  fiomaa  peoplie  ai  the 
aovereign  or  ultinito  owner  of  tho  laada.  Hit 

*  Niebohr  obaerveo  ^t  Fnmtimu  speaks  of 

the  **  ami  fiMuu  m  the  provhici-s,  in  cfnitradis- 
tiaction  to  the  agri  privati  there  ;  ^  but  thit  be 
cMtainl  J  dooo  not   Thia  eeotradiolinetioa  is  undo 

by  his  ciitiinient.'itor  Asipenus  who,  as  he  himself 
sa3*s,  only  conjectures  the  m^iiiig  uf  Frontiniu  ; 
and,  perhaps,  he  has  not  discovered  it.  (i?es'  A^. 
S'-ripL  pp.  3f>.  4(i,  47.)  S.ivigny't  explanation  of 
thit  passage  is  contained  in  the  ZcUtckrijX  /ur 
Cemk,  BeeUtm,  toL  sL  ft.  24. 


Gmim<Miek»  RoektmiammAafi  (toI  pu  2b4\ im, 
that  undor  tho  Caetan  a  minna  vratem  of  dim^ 

taxatian  Tvti*  rj-tahli-hcd  in  the  j>M*Ii)crfi,  to  whlcls 
all  provincial  laud  wus  subject  ;  but  lojid  at  Italy 
was  free  from  this  tax,  and  a  provincial  town  could 
only  acquire  the  like  frerdoin  by  rt*ceiving  the 
privilege  cxprcsatd  by  the  term  Jua  Italictun.  The 
complete  solution  of  tlie  (|ii(-<<tion  here  tuidcr  di^ 
cu<.iion  could  only  be  effected  by  nficertainiiif;  the 
ufigin  and  real  nature  of  this  provincial  land-tax  ; 
and  as  it  may  be  ^fficolt^  if  not  iaqMwibleii  to 
ascertain  such  (acta,  we  mtut  endeavour  to  give 
a  probable  solutiotu    Now  it  is  consistent  with 
Roman  notions  that  idl  conquered  land  shoukl  be 
considered  as  the  property  of  the  Roman  state  ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  such  land,  though  assigned 
to  individuals,  did  not  by  that  circumstance  alone 
bcoome  invoftcd  with  aU  tho  charactara  of  that 
Roman  had  which  wat  private  property.  TtbadaoC 
the  iirivilev'-  of  the  Jus  Italieuiii,  and  con6e<juentIy 
could  not  be  the  ob|oct  of  (^uiritarian  ownership, 
with  iti  inddenta  of  mandpatio,  &c   AH  had  m 
'  the  prfiviiices,  incliidlfi3  oven  that  of  tho  lilxrae 
dvitatcs,  and  the  agcr  publicut  propccly  to  called, 
eodd  Mity  becoaao  an  oii|«el  of  Qoidtariaa  awagr- 
ship  liy  having  conftrrcd  upon  it  the  privilege  of 
Italic  land,  by  which  it  wot  also  rdeated  from  the 
paymntt  of  tho  taat;  It  ia  dear  dial  then  anfrlit 
Tie  and  was  nper  jirivatiis,  or  private  property,  tn 
provincial    land  ;  but  this  land  had  not  the 
prinlegea  of  Italic  hnd,  aakta  mdi  pnvUege  waa 
eTpr»*ssly  u'iven  to  it,  and  accordingly  it  paid  a  tn.T. 
As  the  noiions  of  landed  property  iu  aU  cuuulrica 
aoem  to  nppoM  a  complete  ownenhip  residing  in 
some  person,  and  as  the  provincial  landown^, 
whose  lands  had  not  the  privilege  of  the  Jua 
Itolicuni,  had  not  that  kind  of  ownership  which, 
acowding  to  the  ootioua  of  Ronaa  law,  waa  eona- 
plfte  ownership,  it  is  difficnit  to  conedTe  that  tho 
ultimate  ownership  of  jirovincia!  lands  (with  tho 
exccptka  of  thote  of  tho  libcrae  dvitatot)  could 
reside  any  when  ebe  than  in  thepopolnt  Romanna, 
.in J,  after  the  esUiMishment  of  tho  imperial  \*rsvT^ 
in  the  populut  Komaniu  or  the  Caesar.  Thia 
qoettian  ia,  howcfver,  ana  of  aoam  diffieohy,  and 
well  deserves  fiirth.r  examination.     It  may  be 
doubted,  however,  if  Gaittt  meant  to  say  that 
there  could  be  no  Qoiritariaa  ownerriitp  of  private 
land  ill  the  province*  ;  at  lca~t  this  would  not  be 
the  ca^  in  lhu»c  diatri<;ts  to  which  the  Ju*  Italicum 
was  extended.    The  case  of  the  Rcccntoric  lands, 
which  is  quoted  by  Niebuhr  (Cic.  c.  linUuttK  i  A  \ 
may  bii  cJiphun4^    The  land  here  spoken  ut 
land  in  Sicily.   One  object  of  tho  meawro  of 
Rullut  was  to  exact  cort.iin  rxtraordinan'  pay- 
ments {veetipal)  from  tlx?  public  landi^  that  is, 
from  the  po^ues^ors  of  them  ;  but  he  excepted  tite 
Recentonc  lands  from  the  operation  of  hit  aieatam* 
If  this  is  private  land,  Cicero  argues,  the  exception 
is  lUMieccuary.    The  aigiuncnt,  of  cotuie,  atsumet 
that  there  waa  or  might  be  private  land  in  Sidly  r 
that  is,  then  vraa  or  might  be  had  whidi  would 
not  he  atTi-cted  by  this  part  of  the  nie.isuro  of 
RuUut.    Now  the  oppocition  of  public  and  private 
had  in  thh  passage  certainly  proves,  wmt  cn 
easily  l  i"  pr  n  ,  -!  \\  ii'  imt  it.  t!  at  individu.als  in  the 
pnmnces  owned  land  as  individuals  did  in  Italy  { 
and  aadi  had  ni%ht  with  propriety  be  ealM 
ftrifxifus,  as  contrastc*!  with  that  cs^ll' d  j  iiliicag  ia 
the  provinces :  in  itct,  it  would  oot  be  easy  to 
havtt  iivaiid  anothor  naa  ftr  it  Bat  w«  knav 
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Cat  agcr  iKnratiu  in  tie  proTinn^s.  Tin!  i»  h  ! 
tvccrnd  the  Jot  Jaltram,  wa*  not  ihu  ihmg  J 

m  aeer  priTrntiu  m  Ildf,  thoogli  both  were  pnnte 
JiifUlj.   Sarh  s  pi—pe  then  m«  that  juit  re-  i 
MM  t»  in  Cierm,  Icadi  to  no  necessary  cmchwion 
that  the  clumate  otrnmhip  or  doMHttM  if  tU> 
Itmie  Jw4  ««•  DM  IB  th«  itosxmn  people. 

Itw^nrntatrnhneAf  to  notice  the  cnndituwi  of 
Uie  poblic  land  with  mpeet  to  the  frartiu,  or  ree- 
vgd  vitck  bilcmitd  to  tkm  mmi.    XhB»  •»  at* 
Italy  iiWu  lid,  wto  9«MnnT  *  t«Mh.  a«i  ittet 
;'-:-i:^r  Mji'.xu*  •»;ls  S'>mo;:ni*'«,  c-aVK-^l  deromanna  ; 
it  «a*  akm  sotueuBies  eailed  agrr  Terti^lk.  Tb« 
tithttwre  gmefaUy  fiumed  bv  the  pobKenti,  wha 
{■id  tJjc^r  Ten:  ".rri^ti y  in  n-joncy,  hut  »-iTT)et;in«»  in 
foiik  The  Jettmg  va&  mar,  aged  hy  the  ceiMecit 
Hi  ^  loH*  «to  far  fit  r  yean.  TI»farto,W«r- 
tv«r.  of  leasing  tb*  ten -hi  a»  a.*  that  f.f  a  aalr, 
■•KyafHk.   la  coime  of  tune  the  ward  ibealto 
vw  iffliad  to  liheae  IsMB.    TSe  phwii  Med  by 

•  kick  was  the  proper  espreautiu  ;  b«ti  we  hod  the 
ftaM^  ^praa  firmmdmm  tmmre^  alio  uied  la  tke 

Mue  !m  expreMion  which  mieht  nj^v^ 

•ijnwvka.  aimbigWNUi ;  and  even  agrum  ioearty 
which  tni^fat  dmb  Ttii  liaMiifl  if  till  piTilfr  hnflr. 
and  Dot  of  the  tenths  due  from  the  po«*r*«m  cf 
thriD.  Strabo  (p.  &22),  when  gpeakiiig  uf  the  port 
datics  of  Come  in  Af*^**,  says  they  were  fold,  by 
Thicb  be  no  doabt  means  that  they  were  fiuroed 
ee  certain  temia.  It  is,  howcrer,  made  clear  by 
Nicba^  that  in  nme  instances  at  IcsMt  tr.<- 1  hraac 
apaai  h— 4am  acan  the  kMOig  of  the  tenths ; 
vbeiWr  tUa  was  always  \\m  meaaiog  of  the 
pjirase,  it  is  not  pr'^siM*"  f.  ;;tTn!U 

Thoarb  tba  tem  agar  TectigaUa  origiaaUjr  ex< 
fraacd  tfce  fiabiie  kad,  ef  vfakh  tlM  cMb  wm 

!   .-^■'J,  I:  .i5-..  r\>.;ir>'!-*  can:?  to  s'l^nify  buv^!!  which 

verc  kased  by  the  state,  or  by  di&awt 


eym  x^-.r  a^r-r  ['ulJi<-j5  ;  hut  this  kind  of  public 
prapmy  was  gniduaiiy  reduced  to  a  iiaall  amount, 
aad  wa  find  uie  tern  ager  vedigalts,  in  the  Uter 
ptriod,  a.;t  IiL-ii  to  the  lanJs  of  lnu-n*  whith  wi-rv 
so  ka»t.-4  i^inx  th.c  le:^£«<!,  or  thu&c  who  derived  th^ir 
t»th<  from  him,  could  not  be  ejected  ift  Iseg  as  they 
paid  the  v-irtLriJ.    Thu  is  tbe  ager  Tect"L.-rilIi  of 
the  D^cst  \Ti.  t»L  3),  OB  the  model  of  wiuth  wa« 
f- wised  tha  oaipliyteusis,  or  agvr  emphytetiticariui. 
LEitPBTTsrsi&J    The  rights  of  the  lessee  of  the 
ag«r  Tectigalis  were  ditfcrent  from  those  of  a  pos- 
sessor of  tha  old  agfr  poUiru<.  ttmtigh  the  ager 
vectigalis  was  derired  from,  and  was  only  a  new 
faiB  of  the  ager  pablieos.    Though  he  had  only  a 
jt  w  n,  and  tbongh  he  is  distinguished  from  the 
•wnar  (rfoasuiaf),  tsC  ha  was  aauidered  as  baring 
tbe  paasmioB  m  ue  land.   He  had,  also,  a  right 
of  af  ti  iH  fl'/iilnst  the  town,  if  hi-  w  aa  oj<-(  ti>'l  from 
his  knd,  provided  he  had  always  paid  his  rectigoL 
The  natare  of  dhew  agrarian  laws,  of  wUdi  the 
first  was  the  propoAr*]  law  of  Spurius  Ca*siu5,  niid 
the  last,  the  law  of  C  Julius  Caesar,  b.  c  6^,  is 
aaiif  aadentaad.   Tha  plelw  bcfia  by  daiming 
a  store  in  th  .se  mnqurred  binds  of  which  the 
f^f'imm  daimed  the  exclusive  eojoymeot,  tub- 
jett  U  A  find  payment  to  the  state.    It  was  one 
object  of  tbf  Kopition*  of  Linniiu  to  .  h  ~k  thf 
ftwa  at  the  ooble%  and  to  Uxnit  thvir  wealth  ; 
^    tt^y  hod  at  ^brt  time  little  landed  property, 
ikk  eod  wouM  he  acr-.rr.j^'-'^^.r'*,  hy  llT^^iti-.j  ih.-ir 
e£  the  paltlic  IsuuL    hm  a  muitt  im- 
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i-''t:i?itobjf<l  was  to  pr  ni  *.  fnr  tbr  poofrr  f 'tV'  I  t. 
itt  M  country  where  tbrre  is  Uule  tradr,  ujid  no 
wuiufarturing  Martiy,  tiM  Imi<  is  tbe  only  »oat«« 
to  which  the  poorer  rtassr*  <nn  I  x.k  f  r  -it- 
ence.  Ar~nrdingly,  at  Rome  there  was  a  mitimial 
demand  for  aflsUuHi^  and  tksas  aBaaMMa  ««t« 
made  from  time  to  time.  These  allottnents  »  <tv 
Just  large  enough  to  maintain  a  man  and  his 
fiimily,  and  the  mcoaragrment  of  populatioa 
«M  af  the  objects  contemplated  by  thne 
af  land.  (Lir.  t.  30.)  Home  rr<quirrd  a  tuiwtaiit 
BOt'jly  of  5  l<lli  r«,  and  the  systno  was  wrll 
adapiad  to  giva  tha  sapplr.  Mat  tU»  ayalato  af 
■aaD  fcj^liipi  did  aa(  prJaea  all  tha  fMatla  thai 


were  antt« !  nito!.     I*'.v»  rtv 


.1 


til! 


esmpcUed  the 

-  -*-«-—  --t-i-*-  — 
nusn  OT^gw^^ara, 


thr  law  <if  Tib.  Orarchus  fofbalr 


to  aell  their 

their  allotments.  This  cbuse  was  afterwards 
repealed,  nu€,  as  aofne  would  MippaaA,  ta  fafvaaF  tba 

rii hut  •i'r]'!\  1>«^;ui«i*  t'l'-  n^y.rnl  nf  a^'^T-rd 
tm  ffui£UDent  would  be  bt'itrhcuil  to  ail  f  "^rtieik 
In  the  lalar  layubMi  agnuiaa  laws  weia  caa* 
Stdervd       nnv  tr'^nTi*  of  ifruiiiin.;  of  ihs 

scum  of  tW  p>^iuiaiic<r),  wh;>.L  i»  anly  u-n  hsr 
proof  of  the  impolicy  of  these  measures,  foe  the 
w-r  rthl'in  populace  of  a  larg«  city  will  never 
maJkLc  a  gnod  slti cultural  po)wlation.  (Cic.  ad 
AH.  L  |y.)  They  were  aJso  nsnl  as  j  i-ftns 
of  settling  reteran  soldi«<r«,  who  must  eithrr  be 
maintained  as  soldiers,  at  proTidcd  for  in  soma 
way.  ProbsMy  fmm  about  the  clll•^  of  the 
second  Punic  war,  wIm  tha  Rooiaaa  had  krga 
standing  armies,  ft  hMaaia  the  practice  to  pfiv 
\  Ac  for  w  fio  h.vl  iM  TM  :1  il>»-'r  ]i-»nod  by 

giyiog  them  a  grant  of  land  (Lir.  xxju.  4)  }  and 
this  pwwriaa  baoasa  casMMa  vndfv  the  lat^ 
n-j-'ahlir  ai.il  the  empire,  Thf  Hmi  .in  h"*'1'pr  al- 
ways looked  fiorward  to  a  rdrase  trom  irn  ice  after 
a  certttB  tisa,  tel  it  waa  aot  poaaibla  to  amd 
him  a-smy  rnij^tv -tircxh'h  .\\  \).r  pr- vi.t  I'.^y 
none  of  the  powers  of"  hurope  which  mamtain  very 
large  anniea  aoald  aaMy  diilMmd  tbeai,  for  they 
c'-iiM  nut  prrvidi-  f  ,r  th*-  sr-hU.-r^  aii>l  fhildivrs 
wuuU  ttnaiik]^  provide  for  themselves  at  tbe  ex- 
pense of  others.  It  was  peHhipa  nat  aanaefaarnK 
tern  of  policy  with  the  Konuins  n«  n'^<"'«»ity,  which 
led  them  from  time  to  time  to  grant  lands  in  snuU 
allotments  to  tha  Tariaaa  daaaea  «f  eitiama  wha 
hare  been  enamemted. 

Tbe  effects  of  this  system  must  l»e  coniii<len-d 
from  several  points  of  riew — as  a  means  of  sileno* 
ing  the  damouia  of  the  poar,  and  one  of  the  mode* 
of  reliermg  tiieir  porsfty.  nttder  which  a*poct 
they  may  be  clawed  with  the  I>f«*s  Fnunentaruir  j 
of  diffusing  Romaa  aettlen  over  Italy,  aad  thna 
extending  the  Romaa  power  ;  aa  a  means  of  pro* 

viiiin^'  fnr  r<  ;  niul  ."w  oti'>   df  tli--   wayt  in 

which  pcmular  leaders  aought  to  extend  their  in- 
ftaiiaa.    sha  cflbcCa  m  agncallaia  eouM  hardly 

he  Vnt-fic  !:>!.  if  wr"  rnnsith  r  t' at  thr  f.u  t  of  the 
settlers  o\\ex\  wanting  capital  is  admitted  by  an- 
cient aathoftties,  that  they  wera  liaUe  to  ba  called 
frnm  their  lan'l*  f>r  utilitary  .»iTvict\  and  th.it 
persons  to  wlu>in  tW  Lu^ti  was  given  were  often 
unocqiminted  with  agricultural  and  anaeeaatoawd 
to  field  laVnuir.  The  rvi]  that  npp<>ar^  in  ronmo 
(»t  time  ill  all  states  i«  the  po\  erty  of  a  lai^ge  nttmber 
of  tbe  people,  for  which  different  countries  aHawpl 
to  provilic  dilTereiit  reniediin.  The  Rrmian  System 
of  giving  land  failed  to  remedy  this  evil  }  but  it 
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WW  a  ijrtlon  tliat  derek^ed  itself  of  ne^wit^  in 
•  ftato  eomtituted  fike  Room. 

Thoji  v],<i  niay  chooM  to  uiTettigatr  t!  r  mi1» 
ject  of  the  afftiun  Uwi*  wiU  find  the  foUuwuig 
refertpew  lolicMttlftr  tibe  porpoae:  —  Liv.  L  46, 
47  ;  ii  41,  4?,  43,  44.  i\\  ,V.\  f]l,  63,  lii.  1,  9, 
i».  12,  36,  43,  44,  47,  4«,  4!»,  51,  52,  48,  T.  24. 
80,  5,  e,  Ifi,  81,  35,  TiL  16,  z.  13,  47,  xniiL 
4'_\  xxxiv.  40  ;  I>H»nv».  ii.  lo,  viiL  70,  ii. 
51,  ic.,  X.  3ti ;  Wut.  CumUUu,  c  33,  T.  GW- 
4kiu,  C.  Oraeeim;  Appian,  B.  C.  L  7,  &c  ;  Cic. 
6.  Htdlum;  ad  Aft.  L  l!'.  if.  1 'i  ;  l>i^n  Ciuw. 
xxxvuL  1,  Atilv.  y,  &.C  xivu.  14,  xiviu.  2  ;  VelL 
Put.  ii.  2,  6,  44  ;  Floras,  iiL  13,  &c. ;  Zeittdm/l  fur 
(.'.M-hU-hllicJif  Ittr'htsicism-nx'hiift,  Dm  Acketgetets 
voD  Spurius  Thorius,  voL  x.  by  Hudorff;  Nicbuhr, 
Bamam  I/itior^  toI.  U.  jk  129,  Sec  ;  Savigny, 
ligcJkt  de*  JksUxK*^  5th  ed. ;  Gaiuod  Homun, 
PnrU  V.  VI.  VII,  article*  by  the  anthor  of  thia 
article,  and  an  article  by  i'n)ft'83or  Puchta,  of 
Beriia ;  Political  UktioDary,  art.  Agrariam  Late, 
\fy  the  aathor  «f  iMi  aitkiei  [O.  L-] 

.  AOIl.\U'LT.\  {iypavXla)  was  a  fcMival  ct-lc- 
bniled  by  tbe  Atheuana  in  honour  of  Agrauloa, 
the  danghtar  of  CeeraM.  {Diet,  of  Biogr,  t.  v.) 
Wi'  jj<i*.»f!is  no  |«irticufars  rt-e;-  <  '  i  ^'  the  time  or 
node  of  it*  cdcbnuion  ;  but  it  wu«,  uerhi^  con* 
fweted  widi  tlie  wlenii  oath,  which  all  AUMOtm, 
when  they  arrived  at  manhood  {t^ntoi)^  were 
oUiffcd  to  take  ill  the  temple  of  Agraulog,  that  tbey 
wwild  fii;ht  for  their  country,  and  always  observe 
\\>  !  tws.  (I.yiurjf.  r.  Ijtocr.  pw  189  ;  iKin.  dc  Ix^j^d. 
ji.  \M\  ;  riut.  Mcih.  1 5  ;  Stobocu^  iserm.  xii.  l4l  ; 
Schiiraaiiii,  /Je  (  '<>»<i/m.<,  p.  332  ;  WachWBlh,iftrf- 
ls«.  ^Arr<A.  V..I.  i.  p.  4  7f;,  2nd  cd.) 

A;n^aulo0  wus  al»u  hunonn^l  with  a  festival  in 
Cypnta,  hi  the  month  Aphrodi»ius,at  which  human 
victims  were  offiMcd.  (PofphySi  JM  Ainttim,  ab 
Jnim.  i.  2.) 

AGIUCULTU'RA,  agriculture. 

AmtkorUm, — When  ««  remember  that  agncnl- 
tuK,  in  the  meet  extended  aeeepbitien  of  Ae  term, 
was  for  many  cr-iitiirlcs  the  chief,  wc  may  mv,  almost 
the  eolc  peaceful  occupation  followed  bjr  any  huge 
pordoa  of  the  fice  popubtien  in  theae  Borapem 
nations  which  first  became  highly  civilised,  we  shall 
not  be  surprieed  to  find  that  the  omitcmpomrics  of 
Cioeio  w«f«  able  to  emmerate  upwards  of  fifty 
Oruek  writm  who  had  otiitrihutcd  to  tliis  sricnte. 
But  although  the  Homeric  potins  arc  lillcd  with  a 
series  of  the  most  diannUig  pit  tun^s  d<Tivcd  from 
the  businrss  of  n  rountry  life,  althoufjh  Ilcsiod 
supplies  abundance  of  wi«e  auwa  and  pithy  apLo- 
riini,  the  traditional  wisdom  acctunulated  during 
manv  ssnrccssiTe  generations,  altliouj^h  Xcnoplion 
li4U>  hct^ueathed  to  us  a  uioi>t  grucoful  essay  ou  the 
moral  l>cauty  of  rustic  pursuits  interspersed  with 
not  ft  few  instnietiYe  details,  and  although  much 
that  belongi  to  the  Natnnl  History  of  the  subject 
\m11  \te  found  treasured  up  in  the  vast  storehouses 
of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,  vet  nothing  which 
can  be  regarded  hi  the  light  of  a  fmnal  tivatiM 
upon  the  art  a*  exhibited  in  the  fKist arcs  and  cs  ni 
ftekU  of  Uclku,  has  descended  to  uit,  except  a 
TohittC^  divided  into  twenty  books,  commonly 
known  as  the  GMptmica  {Ttwwayucd)^  whose  lii»- 
tarj  is  wNnewhat  obtcore,  but  which,  according  to 
the  aeeoont  commonly  received,  wm  drawn  np  at 
the  desire  of  ConsUntinc  VI.  (a.  D.  7R0--802) 
by  a  certain  Cassianaa  ikuunia,  and  consists  of  tx- 
tnctf  ftm  mtmenma  writea,  chiefly  Onek,  many 


of  whom  flooriehed  in  the  second,  third,  and  fiHUtb 
centnriei.  Tliit  eellMtiaB  ia  ajreleiiHiticiily  was- 

ranged  and  comprt  hends  all  the  chief  branches  ; 
but  it  baa  never  been  considered  of  modi  ^akte^ 
except  k  io  ftr  M  it  tends  to  confirm  or  iUwtrate 
the  statements  found  elsewhere.  The  information 
conveyed  by  it  is,  upon  many  points,  extremely 
meogm,  the  materials  were  woiltod  vp  at  a  late  period 
by  an  editor  whh  history  and  qualificationa 

for  his  task  -mv  altogether  unacquainted,  while 
the  mc«t  tniprtant  quotations  are  taken  fromwitlww 
of  whom  we  know  little  or  nothing',  so  that  we  can- 
not tell  whether  their  precepts  apply  to  the  same 
or  to  differoil  rlfaiMilne,  wlMtfar  ttqr|^«i  m  Ihm 
fruit  of  their  own  experience,  or,  as  wc  have  great 
reason  to  auspect  in  many  instances,  were  them- 
selves mere  compilen. 

The  Bomana,  doring  the  hnghteit  perioda  of 
thchr  history,  were  devotedly  attadied  to  the  only 
lucrative  profession  in  which  nny  citi/en  could 
eiubark  with  luutour,  and  from  the  first  dawn  until 
the  dedine  of  thdr  Itteratam,  itnl  eeumiuiy 
formed  a  favourite  tlieme  for  composition  both  in 
prose  and  vene.  The  works  of  the  Saaexnae, 
fiither  Mid  son,  theeo  of  ScnAi  IVemelinia,  of 
.TiiliTu  llyji  nis,  of  Conielhui  Celsua,  of  IiiHiis 
Atticus,  and  of  Julina  (iraecinoa  hove  perished  ; 
hot  we  still  poeaemi,  m  ad^tien  to  l^fil,  Ibev 
**Scriptores  de  Re  Rustica,"  two,  at  least,  of  w  hom 
were  piractical  nieu.  We  have,  in  the  first  place, 
162  chapters  from  the  pen  of  the  elder  Cato 
(ii.  c,  '2:u  It;)),  a  strange  medley,  containing 
many  vaiuaule  hiutii  for  the  management  of  tho 
fium,  the  oitre  garden,  and  the  vineyard,  thrown 
to^^rther  without  order  or  mi*thod,  and  mlxe<l  np 
with  medical  prescriptimis,  cbaniia  fitr  diitiocatcd 
and  broken  bones,  cuUiaijr  receipts,  mid  mend 
litanies,  the  whole  forming  a  remarkable  compound 
of  simplicity  and  shrewdness,  quaint  wisdom  and 
blind  superstition,  bearing,  moreover,  a  strong  im- 
press of  the  mrtiocwl  caancter;  in  the  eeootid 
place,  we  have  the  three  hooks  of  Yam  (a.  c  116 

—  2)i),  dniwii  up  at  the  ajje  of  ei>,'hty,  by  one  who 
was  not  only  the  most  profound  scholar  of  his  age^ 
bat  likewiae  a  aoldier,  a  politician,  an  cntfaMimtie 
and  snccessful  farmer ;  in  the  third  place,  tbc 
thirteen  books  of  Columella  (a.  d.  40  [?}),  more 
minute  than  the  preceding,  especially  m  dl  that 
relates  to  the  vine,  the  olive,  pardei  iin:,  i^nd  fruit 
trees,  but  evidently  proceeding  from  one  moch  less 
familiar  with  his  subject ;  and,  lastly,  the  fomteen 
IxMiks  of  Palladitu  (a  writer  of  uncertain  date  who 
clim:ly  copies  Columella),  of  which  twelve  fomi  a 
Farmer's  calendar,  the  different  operations  1>etag 
ranp'd  accordinfT  to  the  months  in  which  they 
ought  to  be  performed.  Resides  the  alxive,  a 
whole  book  of  Pliny  and  many  detached  cha]tteta 
are  devoted  to  matters  connected  with  tho  lalnmrs 
of  the  husbandnuin  ;  but  in  this,  as  in  the  other 
portions  of  that  remarkable  encyclopaedia,  the 
assertions  must  be  received  with  caution,  since  they 
cannot  he  regarded  a*  exhibiting  the  reaaba  of 
iri^inal  investi^tion,  nor  even  n  very  fiOlMt  icpva* 
sentiitioa  of  the  opiaiooa  of  othcTL 

We  ought  not  Bera  to  pam  over  mmotieed  Ae 
^'reat  work  of  Mago  the  CarthaginLin,  -who,  as  a 
native  of  one  of  the  nuiet  fertile  and  caurefolly  oil- 
tivatea  diattieie  of  the  amaeDt  worid,  nmt  hava 
had  ample  opportunitie*  for  adfairing  Jtnowledne. 
Thia  production,  extending  to  twenty-^ht  hooka, 
had  attainad  mdi  bigh  fimm  tkM^aiWr  tU  de» 
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ttractiaa  Cvtluj^  it  tmu^Latie^  into  Lalia 
If  «dnartbeMMtc;  >  GimIc  iPiim^  wMi  ml- 
ikkm  »ad  probaUj  ofniasianA,  wu  executed  bjr 
XfHorarta  ai  Lrdca,»iid  |mbli»he4  tn  twmtj  boolu 
^■i^f  1^  caitufj  before  the  comaieineenient  of 
ear  m ;  uid  tbu,  afain,  ««•  a  few  yean  afler- 
wda  Modeeaed  into  ctx  boolca  by  Diophanf  of 
Kieaea,  and  presented  to  King  Drsotarus.  In 
vteMfom.  CMa,  V«m.  aad  Ceifwaella  wiQ  U 


to  wd  illustrations  dr.-  '  frooa  the  cith<>r  soarce« 
kikatcdaboTe.  O'*"-  /<■      i.  i  '*  CvLR.R.  L  I ; 

Rand  Eenoeny  way  W  tniaHid  if  Midar  two 
dtstiDct  beads  — 

A.  AgrWaltere  praper  (^lfnMltoM)f  «r  At  Ml 

if  tilling  the  eoiL 
&  The  Maaa^'^nK'nt  of  ftu>ck  (/'ojaio). 

A-  AOHlCULTTJR.\. 

A^gDcaUore  propr  t<^achr9  the  art  of  rai&ing  t}t« 
tMiMacnpa  neoeaKiry  f<^r  tho  gustenance  and  eon- 
fort  (if  man  and  of  the  dr>me«tie  animaU,  in  rach  a 
naaaex  Uie  prodiicliTe  enern^ce  of  the  •oil 
B3T  be  foUy  deT«loped  but  not  exfaansted  nor 
enfeebled,  and  te*cbM,  iartber,  bov  this  ay  ba 
aooa^Uihed  with  the  least  poMible  ezpeuiilare 
^  «^pitaL  Tbe  crops  to  which  the  Orf>rk.«  iui<l 
Umbhw  ihiair  dkwted  their  atlnation  wen  — 
I.  DiSennt  kinaa  af  grain,  wm3k  m  vImi*  mA 
kMrier ;  leg^iminou*  vp^rt  uMos  cuUivat<'d  for  ihcir 
aaei^  as  beans,  peas,  and  lupines  ;  herbs  cut 
gMMi  fcr  fora^,  such  as  grasa,  tares,  aed  hMwma ; 

p'ant5  which  famished  tbc  raw  material  for 
the  textile  fiUirica,  soch  as  hemp  aud  flax.  2.  Fruit 
tPMB,  capadaBy  ^  viae,  the  olire,  and  the  fi^. 
3.  rrard.-n  stuffK  —  For  the  %frr-.A  nf  thes*  divi- 
ainos  w«  refer  U»  the  artid«s  Olxtum  And  VjNXjk.  ; 
aa4  we  shall  nottaadiataU  apon  gardening, ainee 
tbc-  minute  dctailj  connected  with  this  topic  arc  of 
littlf  or  &o  s€:rTicc  iu  illustrating  the  claasics 
fBDeianj. 

Azriniltare  in  ita  iwtrkled  aeaM  coHfnkaids 

a  knowledge 

I.  Of  the  sabject  of  our  openUkms,  tKat  the 
ftna  (JaarfaijmwifiaB),  which  BMaatba  ooosidered. 
a.  with  iiftmiiii)  ts  ila  nlaatiMi  mA  wA  (smo 

ZrxT/  H  ^malia),  and  L  with  rrference  to  the  4w«|l- 
ia^boaae  said  steading  (etUa  tt  atabmU). 

IL  or  tlia  HtniiMBU  (Mnmmla)  nqriad 

to  jKirform  tbc  varioua  oj>erat'       ''i-^uae  in  futtdo 
de  «ai«e  cuUuraf  outw),  these  in- 

being  twafeld,  a.  men  (Aosttau)  ;  and  h. 
the  asjijlanti  of  men  (iMiminicula  kominttm),  riz. 
dcaaestic  ariimiib  {Jkem*,  epd, 
with  tools  (iiirfi  mmmrin\ 
as  plim^hs  and  barrDw*. 

III.   Of  tbe  opcrtiiioni  thrraaelTes,  sach  su 
pl^ttghriig,  harrowini;,  and  towing  ((ftuis  ta  fmmdo 
mkmU.  eawi  dnl  /admda),  and  of  the  time  when 
thej  are  to  be  performed  (gao  qmidq^  te0^>on 
^fwi  floaaeaMi/)* 

7V.  Of  the  ohjeet  of  these  <^peratioQs,  rii.  th« 
Hffenat  plants  ^msidered  widi  fafcwnca  to 
yyin^  faaaCaes,  and  hnhits.  Under  this  bead  we 
mar  abo  roareniently  inelode  what  is  termed  the 


AQRICULTURA.  4ft 
L  a.  Cook  mo  Ft-Nui 

(Knf/v!r,l>j^  itf  P-itm).  In  •*  l.  rtlMi»  a  f:inn, 
the  two  jpoiDts  which  hnt  demaiid^J  ultrntton 
were,  1.  The  hsalthinMi  af  tW  titustton 
4n/4/j\  K  tnattrr  of  the  (rrratMt  .iiiTi.-ty  in  It.ilr, 
whfre  tbe  tavagct  of  miklana  apjMuu  lu  haw 
been  nal  IsM  £ual  in  MMisnl  thui  they  fcnaa 
peored  in  modem  tiroes ;  and,  2.  Tbe  gennnl 
fertility  of  the  soil  It  was  caaential  to  be  fully 
astiaficd  apon  both  of  these  partictilan ;  for  to 
s^tle  in  a  pestilential  seal  was  la  gmaUe  with 
die  Hres  and  peoperty  or  aB  mmerned  (aoa  mUmd 

ttt  akjmm  oIm  dumimi  nAu*  ft  m  f<\m\U>tr\t\  snd 

no  aoB  m  his  mtm*  would  undattaka  la  tiN 
lani  wUeli  wna  net  likely  to  jirM  a  idr  fatam 

fi>r  hli  outLiv  <«f  n!(iTi<-v  and  la Umr  f  fr>u-it*»  prrt 
isyewsa  ae  ialbort^,  '1  b«  next  oi>jert  nX  solicttude 
was  a  good  asaesl  The  property  was,  if  pussiMa, 
to  bar**  a  »outtii  rlr  exposttr< ,  tr.  ih.  hi  rrd  by  a 
weeded  hill  &otn  tbe  sweep  of  botsterou*  and  cat- 
ting vMk  and  not  te  be  HaMe  te  sadden  laiN 
frtrttmet  f»w  trihtimiluiMm  »u<  h  a«  inniKlationt 

or  Tiolciit  bull  sturuo.  It  WS4  bighly  ii»|MtrLiuit 
that  it  shoold  be  in  the  rictnity  of  s  populous  town 
{tpfndum  viliilum),  or  if  ri<>^  that  it  should  be 
rmdily  accei»i)>le  <-ith<T  '<y  M-a,  or  by  a  navigable 
stream  (oawM  '/wi  n'trvj  nmf^tUami),  or  by  a  good 
well  frequented  raad  («M  <«ae  ot/mbru^)  ;  that 
there  should  be  an  aWadu  iQ|>ply  of  water  (&»- 
);  that  it  should  be  so  situated  that 


the  pnftialar,  if  he  did  nat  live  apan  the  esttlSb 
might  he  aUe  to  give  aetfva  and  eanalBnt  pi  iiiawi 


^ufvriitrTid<-nro  ;  nnd,  fitiidly,  that  it  nhmiM 
moderate  in  sise,  so  thai  every  portion  night  be 
brongbl  l«n  Ml  caltlvMiMi  {MM*  iH^mUm  mrm 
—  /un'/Ktna  eolito). 

These  pcaUmiaary  matters  being  aseertatned, 
the  mQ  nriglA  Ve  eenrideied  b  refcwnce  c  te 
iu  general  exterrjit  fontitres  ( /f>rwmy^  A  ta  ki 
internal  qaalilk^  (^moLj  »U  terra). 

a.  In  so  &r  ss  its  exteraal  faMm  were  eon- 
ccni»'d  it  mi{;!it  Ke  flat  (imlwn  frtmprTfrr') ,  tTf  apbind 
ruUmg  gruviud  (auiimmm)^  or  h^^U  lying  (numtO' 
aaai),  cr  mig^  aomprise  within  limits  all 
three,  which  was  meet  desirable,  or  any  two  of 
them.  These  variations  wtmld  necessarily  exer- 
cise important  influence  on  the  climate,  on  the 
dceeriptka  of  cropa  widdi  aright  be  cuUirated 
wttk  advantage,  and  on  tiie  time  daiMn  for  p«>r- 
forming  the  varioua  op«T.ttiont,  the  g<  neral  rtila 
being  that  aa  we  ascend  the  tempenture  fidls,  thai 
aoni  nn4  tenm  crops  in  gcnersl  (aeg^etes)  leBBcd 
beat  on  plaint,  vinevard*  (rin/vie)  on  gentle  nl'^i"'*, 
and  timber  trees  (ai^aos)  upon  elevated  sites,  and 
that  fk»  diftnot  Inbuais  of  the  raatfe  tmf  ha 
commenced  eariier  irpon  low  than  njum  hii.'h 
sroiind.  When  &at  it  was  better  that  it  should 
ttdine  gently  and  HdibnBlf  b  one  direeliai 
(cuquabihtfr  in  anam  parffm  t^nn  '».•  n 

dead  level  {ad  idmUum  aetfttam)^  for  in  the  liatt<^ 
ouc  the  dodaags  being  neceiNifly  inpsHhelt  it 
would  have  a  tendeni  y  to  become  avrampy;  Knt 
the  wont  £arm  was  when  there  were  coiivergutg 
sbpea,  for  then  Ike  wntw  aonaaH^  iola  |Mia 
(Jaoaaas). 

A  InteftrM  its  fatMnalmfite  «wi  «hi- 

CI  rued,  soil  might  be  classed  aaMTlix  hsidfl  fsna- 
ing  thiee  aataffauilic  paira. :  — 

L  Tbe  deep  «Qd  fu  {mm>\  %  aballaw 
Md       (MMnM»  igMMi),  &  Tba  laoM  <Mb- 
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tum)^  4.  The  denBe  (gpifsum),  5.  The  wet  (humi-  \ 
dunu,  amiotum^  Ml>ffi$iotum),  (I.  The  dry  (.Wo-wm),  1 
while  Uie  endlect  gradations  and  combinations  of 
wluieh  the  dementary  qualitiee  wen  iaM«ptible 
produced  all  the  existing  varieties.  Thrse  fire 
named  tomctim  PS  from  their  moct  obvious  consti- 
tnenta,  the  stony  {ht}>iJoimm\  the  gravellj  (pUtreo- 
sum),  the  samly  {antmsum),  the  niortary  (gabulo- 
mm),  the  chalkj  {creio$im)t  the  clayey  ((uyUlo- 
smm)  i  mnetimM  fitmn  their  eokni^  the  black 
(nigrum),  the  dark  (;/u//mot),  the  grey  (siifMilhum)^ 
the  red  {rubiciiadum)t  the  white  {album)  ;  soiue- 
timee  from  their  eoaaialMiey,  the  cnunbling  (jmtre^ 
friabile^  diurititfn),  an  opposed  to  the  t4-:u»cinus 
(fi&unm^  era$sum^  smMum) ;  feouR-tinies  from  their 
natural  products,  the  grassy  ((/ramtaoiMai,  heHxy- 
9Hm\  the  v,  t  r<iy  (s^puirufn)  ;  sometimes  frntn  their 
taste,  the  sail  (nu/iwu)*  bitter  (aiuarum)  ; 
rmbriea  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  red  chalky 
chiy.  ))ut  what  the  epithets  rudeda  and  puUerisu 
apuiied  to  earth  {ierra)  by  Cato  may  indicate,  it 
il  nard  to  determine  (Cato  S4  ;  comp.  Plin.  //.  N. 
zriii.  17).  The  great  object  of  the  cultivator  being 
to  separate  the  particles  as  finely  as  possible  (nrque 
enm  alimd  cJcre  (ptnm  rcs't'vfn'  ei  fiermeatarc 
IsrrMs),  high  value  wsa  attached  to  tboee  soils 
which  were  not  only  rich,  bat  Batanltf  pnlveni- 
lent.  Hence  tlie  first  ]>lacc  was  held  hy  s*HUtn 
puigm  et  putn,  the  second  by  pingmter  dauum^ 
while  the  wont  was  that  which  was  at  once  4UT,  I 
tenacious,  and  |>oor  (siccum  parll,  r  et  daisum  tt 
maonm).  The  ancients  were  in  the  habit  oi'  lunn- 
Inf  an  catunate  of  tmtrted  ground,  not  only  firom 
the  qualities  which  could  be  detected  by  siirlit  and 
touch,  but  also  from  the  character  of  the  trees', 
•hrahai  and  heriMfe  growing  upon  it  tpoolBneously, 
n  test  of  riinrf  vrrA'tiral  value  than  any  of  the 
others  uiuiiicrat<:d  ui  the  second  Georgic  (177 — 
25H.) 

When  an  estote  was  purchased,  the  land  might 
be  either  in  a  state  of  culture  {pUta  nooo/ia),  or  in 
a  state  of  natwe  (m/ts  agar). 

The  oompeiative  value  of  land  under  cultivation 
etUmated  by  the  crops  which  it  was  capable  of 
bearing,  is  fixed  by  Cato  (1)^  aeeofdiiy  to  the  fol- 
lowiqa  daaccnding  acale:  — 

L  Vnieyarda  (bumb),  provided  thejr  jieldod 
good  wine  in  abundance.  2.  Garden  ground  w<H 
•uwlied  with  water  {horttu  irrigutu),  3.  Osier 
bdui  (asAiefMis).  4.  O&n  pkntatiMa  (ofctan). 
5.  Mendov,^  (pnUum).  6.  Com  land  (oamptis 
jrummiafiiu).  7.  Groves  which  might  be  cat  for 
timber  or  fir»>wood  (stfsa  eoedba).  8.  Arimilmm. 
This  name  was  given  to  fields  planted  with  trees 
in  mgiilar  rows.  Upon  these  vines  were  trained, 
and  the  open  gnand  cnlttvated  for  com  or  kfo- 
minous  crops  in  the  ordinainr  nianncr,  an  nrrantrc- 
ment  extensively  adopted  in  Campania,  and  nuuiy 
aCher  parte  of  Italy  in  modem  times,  but  by  no 
means  .conducive  to  pood  husbandry.  9.  Groves 
yielding  acorns,  beech-maj>t,  and  chestnuts  {^luu- 
daria  silva).  The  fiwt  that  in  the  above  acale,  com 
fauid  ia  placed  bdow  meadowa  may  perhaps  be  re- 
garded as  an  indication  that,  even  m  the  time  of 
Cato,  a)7ricultim  wa«  npatt  the  dedma  among  the 
Romans. 

Whea  waale  land  waa  to  be  Rclahned,  the  or- 
dinary procedure  was  to  root  out  the  trees  atid 
bmahwood  (/hiteto),  by  which  it  might  be  encum- 
band,  to  fanora  tlw  racka  and  ftaDca  which  would 
iaiVada  tba.UNNua  af  nan  and  ann,  to  deatror  by 
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I  fire  or  oAerwise  ttoaUeeoBie  weeds,  ttieh  aa  fenia 

I  and  reedjt  (filio  n,  jtu.-ri'^,  to  drain  o;T  the  su]>«-r- 
Huous  moisture,  to  measure  out  the  ground  into 
fielda  of  a  oonvenient  eim,  and  to  endooe  then* 
with  suiuible  fences.  The  three  last-mentioned 
processM  alone  require  any  paiticiilar  notice,  and 
we  thetefim  aobjoin  a  ftw  wwda  vpon  DnjUNfl^ 

Draims  (/bssoe,  tu/ci  aiveati^  mcUia)  were  of  two 
kinds;— 

1.  Open  (^pcffrnt,  s).     1.  Covered  (cu'-rMr). 

1.  Fotmu  }MiitMtei^  open  ditches,  alone  were 
ftnwd  in  dense  and  ehaOcy  soil  They  were  wide 
at  top,  and  gradually  narrowed  in  wedge  faihion 
{iiidatcUMU  supiuia  simUv*)  as  they  descended. 

2.  Foiwae  caecat,  coveted  diaina,  or  swrr*  aa 
they  an?  termed  in  Scotland,  were  employed  where 
the  soil  was  l<xjsi»,  and  cnipiied  themselves  into  the 
/ossos  patetUet.  They  were  ustially  sunk  firom 
thr?e  to  four  feet,  were  three  feet  wide  at  top  and 
eighteen  inches  at  bottom  ;  one  half  of  the  depth 
was  filled  up  with  small  stonesi  or  !>harp  gravel 
(aucto  jitoaa),  and  the  earth  which  had  been  dog 
out,  was  thrown  hi  above  nntO  the  ttvlhea  waa 

level.     Wheri'  stones  or  gravel  could  not  readily 

be  procured,  green  willow  poles  were  introduced, 
enasu^^  eadi  edier  ia  aU  dinctions  (<pio^mitmniu\ 

or  a  sort  of  rope  was  constructed  of  twigs  twisted 
together  so  as  to  fit  exactly  into  the  bottom  of  the 
dnin  j  above  thk  the  leavaa  of  tome  ef  the  fiiao 

tribe  were  trodden  down,  and  the  whule  covi n  d 
op  with  earth.  To  prevent  the  apertures  being 
cheked  by  the  fidling  down  of  the  toil,  the  moutha 

were  snjifxirted  by  two  stones  plnccil  upright,  and 
one  across  {tMissimum  est....vra  txn-uiu  Unim 
utrimqm  htpidibm  itatnmimHrt  ti  alio  mperintajt). 
To  carry  off  the  surface-water  from  land  under 
crop,  open  furrows  {sulci  aquarii^eliees)  were  left  at 
intervals,  which  discharged  themselve.s  into  cmaa 
furrows  (coHiquiae)  at  the  rrtremities  of  the  field% 
and  these  again  poured  their  streams  into  the 
ditches.  (Cat  43.  155  ;  CoL  il  2.  8  ;  xi.  2  ;  Pallad. 
vi.  i  ;  Plin.  H,  N,  zviii.  6. 19.  26 ;  Yiig.  Geofr^ 
L  113.) 

MaASURBs  OF  Land. — The  measure  employed 
far  land  in  lAtium  waa  the  jugtrum,  which  waa 
a  doable  oeiiit  fwodroAM,  the  actna  qnadmtni,  an- 
ciently called  lu'/iri,  or  wnua^  or  tajnua^  lieing  ;i 
square,  whose  side  was  120  Roman  feeL  The 
snbdivinona  ef  the  a»  were  applied  to  the  jogermn, 
the  I'liVi  'i*  ill  v.<<:  being  the  scn'piiluriK  a  Si[uart» 
whose  side  was  ten  feet.  200  jugcra  formed  a 
twafaWa,  a  term  whidi  ii  iMd  to  have  arisen  ftom 
the  allotments  of  land  made  by  Romtibn  to  the 
citizens,  for  these  being  at  the  late  olT  2  jugcra 
to  each  man,  200  jugera  would  be  asaignea  to 
erery  hundred  men.  Lastly,  four  centnrtae  mado 
a  sulius.    We  thus  have  the  folluwing  table : — • 

1  scripulum  =100  aqnare  feet,  Roman  meaiorft. 
144  Rcripula    =  1  Rctus  =  14,100  s<;;iare  feet. 

2  actus  =  I  jugenim  =  2ti,UUU  square  feet. 
200  jugera      »  1  ccntozhk 

4  centuriac  =  1  jaltas. 

Now,  since  three  actus  quadrati  contained  4800 
square  yards,  and  since  the  English  imperial  acre 
containi  4840  square  yards,  and  since  the  Roman 
fcot  waa  about  {  of  an  inch  less  than  the  im- 
perial foot,  it  follows  that  the  Roman  juger  mtis 
less  than  }  of  an  impeiial  acre  about  dOO  a^oaco 
yarda. 

In  OuDpanfe  iha  nroama  fat  land  waa  fha 
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tmij  qniratmi,  a  »qaare  wiio»e  aide  wtks  100 
&et,  tlte  wordi  <kfiu  and  ««mi«  aMHciag  the  or- 
dhstiT  !eagtb  of  Airrov  in  the  two  rrfcioiu.  (Varr. 
A  A  i  70,  A      IT.  4  ;  CoL  T.  1  ;   PUn.  //,  JV. 

XTUL  JL) 

WwKndmfmfmftmmta)  ««re  of  four  kinds: — 
L  Sifkmdmt  matmr^A,   th«  quickset  hedj^ 
(firo  trpes). 

%  SqMmaOam  a^retU^  ifc  wooden  faltng  Mid* 
viA  opr%ht  stakes  ( jpoiO  intetltwJ  witli  %radi- 

W  -x:  \rirj:-Jtit   imjj:.^JtLi),  <>r  r■■;l^;[);.r  two   (if  tH"ri' 

aemsgaa  {aniln^  iemifaria^  pawed  thnitigk  holes 
MM  n  the  tldtea,  aftv  tbo  mmmt6twl^mt 

Jtrmim  tn^jectia  iot^fmriia  ferm  Udtia  ami  Urmit), 

C  with  t^e  rar.h  (irftr  moT^^'^rown  up  tn- 
lUe  w  as  to  fonn  an  rtnhankawrt  (^pw  ),  •  ieacr 

the  *iai;V?  '-f  riv  -  r*. 

4.  isepmet^trnm  ftdtriUy  a  wall  which  xai^\x  be 
fiocned  eilfer  if  stoM*  (Macrria),  aa  in  the  ncinity 
«f  Tnaet^aT.,  or  <>f  T>.iV'  >i  Vn-it  ks  a.^  ia  tlio  nonfi 
«f  Itaij,  £){  uf  uoUaked  UrkJi^d  as  m  SNkUutum,  or 
dT  caaases  of  earth  and  stooe  pressed  ia  between 
'irpr'i''"i:  l.'3ar.-5a  (in  f\imuf  \,  arni  h<^Tirc  trrrar'! 
Jvrmam.  'lintnc  \:\-^x  wtto  coinjuun  ia  5paiu,  iu 
Afiii%Md  war  Tan-ntum,  and  were  nid  to  last 
fbr  fi-rt^n*>«  manjund  by  the  weather.  (Varr.  i. 
U  ;  i'.^i.  //.  .V.  x\x^  .  U  ;  comp.  CoL  t.  10,  X.  3; 
Wlad.  L  34  :  Ti.  S  . ) 

Finally,  afier  the  land  bad  been  diainad,  di- 
vided, and  fenced,  the  banks  which  terved 
kaoodahea,  and  the  road-sides  wrn-  i  '  w-ih 
ttH^  tk»  da  aad  the  poplar  bda^g  orefencd,  in 
m  anpplT  ol  kmi  far  ttt  flvdt  aid 
mm.  <GM.e.) 

1. 1^  TiUA  RcsncA. 

J  a  hiiase  and  c-fRc^^  ^.ivat  ifrjv>rtAnr<^ 
of  a  fiairoafflble  position, 
ta  be  eierated  n^ker  than 
loT,  th  order  to  srnrr*?  n^od  vciitilalinn  tin<\  V* 
a«m4  ail  6aagex  of  t^xhalalkms  from  running  or 
stagnant  water  ;  under  the  bniar  nt  •  hiO,  hr  the 
ake  of  *he!ti=-r  ;  f.icin;;  tho.  r-nst  m  m  to  enjny 
mshiiie  in  wkiur  aud  thudu  in  summer  ;  tusu^ 
bat  not  tm  near  to  a  stream,  and  with  plenty  of 
wc'A  and  yinjittire  in  the  noighbourhood-  TIw 
straitiiTiii  were  to  be  strir  tly  in  proportion  to  the 
«Btent  of  ttie  brm  ;  fw  if  too  lar^^e,  tba  aii|nnal 
«ast  is  beary,  and  tbey  most  be  kept  in  repair  at 
a  great  ezpeose  ;  if  too  small,  the  various  prodacts 
wvold  IM  tke  risk  of  being  injured  by  the  want 
«f  pnyper  receptacles  (t/a  edifiem  m  vilkt  fmdwm 
ffttUToi  arte  fmmiuM  viUam,  CM.  ft.  R.  8).  The 
lufliii^  were  usoally  armn'.'t^'i  twvA  two  rnurt*, 
with  a  tank  in  \h»  oeutza  of  each,  and  divided 
irts  dnee  parts,  naoiad  aeeordinf  ta  iha  laiipwes 

fer  ••»  -:!ch  therwere  d<"3tiri<'d.     1.  (Piri)  ['rf^in  i. 

1  iFan)  HmHta.   Z.  {Fan)  Frmduaria. 
1.  Vfimm.    TUt  tampwhendcd  cfaM  |wt  af 

the  j  nccnpied  by  ihc  mnstor  and  Ms  fatnily, 

esnsistmf  ot  eating  rooms  (eoeaafibnor)  and  sleep- 
hig  ipartmcoU  (fMetda\  wHh  tSSmmt  aspects 
Ar  mr.muT  and   wi'ntrr,  l>aths  (Miuarla),  ami 
fmieaa  a  fntaaaade*  {amdmiatumet).  Cu!uiu4.1Ui 
Wisamfiiifi  *W  tbii  porfian  «t  tha  aansion  should 
6ema<feai  coimno^fous      th"  racans  of  tli.>  f,n.. 
jTOJrr  wi//  permit,  in  or<ier  thatha  ^^^^J^ 
he  tempted  to  ««o4  ■«■•        ""^  *• 


111  f-l^liii 

was  attached  to  tba 
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\rv\y  '■(  iLc  Csmily  {matrrm't)  may  Xm  todtt  »;Ua*g 
tu  Ix-ar  her  biub<uid  company. 

2.  Ruitiett,  This  compivhended  that  part  of  the 
bttilding  occupied  by  the  senranta,  consisting  nf  a 
large  and  lofty  kitchen  (ra/iM),  to  which  thry 
might  at  all  tiiMs  reaorl,  baths  {Jtalmettf)  fia  tbtir 
Ds^  on  holidayi,  sleeping  closets  (<rfla^)  ftir  the 
tern  totmti,  a  gael  rr/)ytiJmm)  nnJcr  ground  for 
tba  aws  wimetL  la  this  division  were  included 
aba  ^  alahha,  byffa,  skads,  folds,  courts,  and 
<  iKl<«arrs  of  erery  description  {ttabmloy  ImltiiM^ 
aepia,  ocUim,  mrtm)  hr  %ku  working  oxm  {domiH 
iocrt),  and  atbcr  atadt  kept  at  bame,  «igcther  wHb 
a  magn/. hr  st'ip  f  ^-Triu'ni  wn.ri'  a'l  t^i!* 
ia^laiaeatt  of  agriculture  (oiaas  rasftcaas  iiutn' 
■aiftiai)  wwn  depealM,  rnd  wHhbilbK  a  ferb-ap 
roi.in  fir  \hv  ri f  jiti'iti  nf  lli--  ir  .u  t<-'N  (  i'tt,,, 
mtmta).    In  so  ter  ai  the  distnbation  of  mums 

his  chamlier  beside  the  naiin  ■•ritmn<-<»  (jtmmn)^  m 
order  that  he  might  ohsenc  all  wlio  came  tn  or 
went  out,  the  book-keeper  (prwrnrator)  was  to  be 

I  fi'/n-<-d  ov<T  til''  t'liAt  hi'  ri  ■■.■^il   »nt'  li  thr 

r4.7i.-7j  wi  11  OA  tin-  oliitra,  wlitU-  lijf  »iti;|^herds 
(o//i/f'/n. «  ).  nxrnr-Ti  i  f  nf/tJci),  Mni  such  persons  wffa 

to  .1  HI  \):r  iinmediala  vkini^  af  ibaank 

aiuU  uaJcf  ibcir  cLoxye. 

3.  Frwetmria.  This  comprphended  that  pwt  af 
the  building  where  the  prndiire  of  the  fiutn  was 
preserved,  consisting  of  the  oil  rrllar  («v//<*  o/rartu), 
the  prrss-house  (ed/a  torrufaria),  the  vaait  fcr 
wines  in  the  cask  (rrllu  rimariu),  the  boiliiq|^r9aai 
for  inspissating  must  (<ie/nUaria)^  all  of  which 
M  f-rt'  on  the  ground  floor,  or  »  I  •  ilrprrsurd  \>*^ 
low  the  lavel  at  tba  aoiL   A^w\e  were  hay-kifia 

straw,  I  raves,  and 
Oth'T  fi'<M>-r  { f-<ilt(ir{-i),  '/.nrrta^  ffra- 

aana),  a  diying-ruois  for  newlj  cut  wood  {jkma 
raw^  IB  CMSMMCbai  whb  tba  ivstia  batb  ilaM, 

aii'l  iturf  r)'"fiiis  ('ii''t'r-r,i.''\  f.r  wim-  hi  thi'  .tu- 

phoia,  acKse  of  which  communicated  with  the 
/kmafiitm,  tHiDa  atbeii  lOMivad  tba  Jm  wb<isa 

vnu  nu  hr\A  h.^n  mMekaHHj  aaUewad  bf  tba 

iniiuence  of  heat. 
In  ndfitien  la  tba  annvcAlanaM  cumMMled 

aT>fivr«,  a  mni  an.i  l-.iVi'  ]\<i:i-,r-  (f.i>tr^'r.;rm  H  fnr- 
nurn)  wiTC  attiM.>Wd  Ut  cwry  ettUibttshinent  ;  nt 
least  two  open  tanks  (fttnnac,  Utrut  $iib  din),  one 
f  r  x}'.i'.  rafJc  ati'l  i^'Tse,  the  other  f^r  gt-  ' 
lu^i^UL-s,  micTs,  and  objects  re<]uirin;f  nkictr.itiou  ; 
and,  where  there  was  na  rhmr  or  spring  availnhle, 
rovcrcd  reservoirs  {euUmat  stJt  UtHm)  into  which 
rain  watr-r  was  conveyed  for  drinkiug  and  culiiuirr 
pBrj.  s, (Cat.  3,  4',  14  ;  Vim  I.  11—14 ;  Col 
i  SiOeopoo.  ii.'3.) 

II.  IvSTnrVKVTA. 

The  inatnimeota  cmph^cd  to  cultivate  the 
I^WHid  W0Ta  twofold  T  aL  P'eHMfia  ^Aoasia^^  j 

fi.    AM»    t'>    l)UI)ian     toll    {<i-htnriir^iht  f'Onii'irtm), 

namelj,  oxen  and  other  animals  employed  in 
woilt ;  tofMbw  whb  tsela  (MraaMila),  in  tba 
reatridad  mm#  af  tba  aninL 

II.  a.  IloMtNBa. 

The  men  emplov'  <!  in  cii'tivate  a  fiinn  m5t»^t 
be  either,  1.  free  labourers  {opemrii)^  or  2.  aavxs 
(sern). 

1.  Fn«  f  ih)«rrrf.  Cn\n  ef»nsiders  the  lacility  of 
procuring  persons  of  this  description,  whom  in  ona 
phca  b«  cnlla  mmtmmii  famam^m  9M  af  tba 
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drcoBOtaiMM  tlikt  ooght  to  weigh  with  a  pnrcliaser 

in  niAkiiig  choice  of  a  f;inn  ;  for  although  a  large 
proportion  of  tha  work  upon  great  Mtatei  waj, 
donng  the  hMcr  igM  at  leait  of  the  Rotnan  t9- 

public,  always  performed  by  shive.s  it  w.-u  con- 
■ideied  advantageoits  to  mafloj  hirelings  fot  those 
apemtioM  when  a  munhet  of  haada  won  »- 

qaired  for  a  limited  {wrird,  as  in  hay-malting, 
the  com  harrest,  and  the  vintage,  or,  according  to 
the  coId-hhMded  leooanieadatka  of  Varra,  in 
unhealthy  situations  where  slaves  w*ould  have  died 
oir  fast,  entailing  a  heavy  loss  on  their  owner. 
Oji^mrii  consisted  either  of  poor  men  with  their 
fumilies,  who  were  Inn  dtn-ctly  liy  the  fanner, 
or  of  gangs  {ojuductitiu^  ti/jervritut  opctxta)  who 
aitOMd  into  an  engagement  with  a  contractor 
{mercienariu»\  who  in  his  turn  bargained  with  the 
farmer  for  some  piece  of  w<irk  in  the  sluiup,  or 
lastly,  of  penona  who  had  incurred  debt  which 
the^  paid  off  in  work  to  their  creditors.  This, 
which  was  an  ordinary  practice  in  the  earlier  ages 
of  the  Roman  republic,  seems  in  later  times  to 
hate  basn  ennfined  lo  fim^  fiountriea,  being  eom* 
von  wpedalljiii  Am  and  lUyria.  Frae hhoimn 
worked  under  the  inspection  of  an  ov*  tm  <  r  {pr\te- 
fsebu\  whoae  seal  was  simulated  bv  tewaiida  of 
difltotkinda. 

2.  Slaves  («7t0.  Rustic  ^Invfs  v-rro  divided 
into  two  great  classes,  those  who  were  placed 
imder  no  direct  pcnonal  rsatn^  (asrW  aaJUOi 
and  those  who  worked  in  fetters  (aerci  vincfi) 
when  abroad,  and  when  at  home  were  confined  iu 
»  kind  of  prison  (uiyilirfai),  whers  they  were 
goarded  and  their  wants  supplied  by  a  guoier  (< r- 
gaatMlaritu).  Slaves,  moreover,  in  krgc  establish - 
menti,  were  raakad  in  bodies  aocoiding  to  the 
duties  which  they  were  appointed  to  perform,  it 
being  a  matter  of  obvious  expedieucy  that  the 
same  individuals  should  be  regularly  employed  in 
the  same  tasks.  Uence  there  were  the  ox-drivers 
{buMct),  who  for  the  most  part  acted  as  plough- 
men also  ((/m<un('j),  the  gtabfe-Dien  (Jwjtirii),  who 
haroeased  the  domestic  animals  and  tended  them 
in  their  itaOa,  tha  yna»-6ttmin  (•oNtores),  the 
leaf-strippers  (/rondature^),  the  ordiiuon,-  lalwurcrs 
{mtJiaitimi)y  and  many  other  dassihed  bodies. 
Tfacaa,  aooording  to  Vmt  tmpttidn  oecnpations 
worked  either  singly,  or  in  small  gangs  placed 
under  the  chaige  of  inspectors  (moffiMri  (Merum). 
When  tha  owner  (domkm)  did  not  teaida  opon 
the  property  and  in  pf  in  ^np  Tintend  the  various 
operations  in  progre&it,  ilie  whole  &raiing  a&Xa- 
uiilunwit  was  tmder  the  control  of  a  general 
ovcrscpr  (rjV/tf'f  ^,  ncfor),  himself  a  slave  or  freedman, 
who  regulated  the  work,  distrihuted  food  aud 
clothing  to  Um  kbourera,  inspected  the  tools, 
kept  a  regular  account  of  the  stock,  performed  the 
stated  sacrifices,  bought  what  was  necessary  for 
the  use  of  the  household,  and  sold  tha  produoe  of 
the  fiirm,  for  which  he  accounted  to  the  pnprielai^ 
axeept  on  very  extensive  estates  where  thera  WM 
usually  a  book-keeper  (pntcuniUw)  who  managed 
tha  nectmiary  tranaartions,  and  held  the  aiflieiiy  in 
chedc.  With  the  Tilliciia  waa  aaaodaiaJ  n  fsnHife 
com{xinion  (cuNtuUrnalin  mulUr)  called  viiliea, 
who  took  cbaige  of  the  fetnaie  slaTei»  and  the  in- 
daor  dalaib  of  the  fiimily.  The  dtitiea  and  quali- 
fieations  of  a  vfllicus  will  be  found  enumerated 
in  Cat.  c.  5,  and  Cobim.  i.  8  :  oomp.  Geraon.  ii. 
44, 45. 

Tha  ftod  «l  the  alKfM  oenponiV  tha  boOMluU 
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(/imUm)  was  classed  wider  three  heada,  1.  CS8*- 

riii.    2.  I'irium.    3.  Pu/inentarium. 

1.  CV6ar»a.  The  asm  am^ptditi,  hein|  kept  con- 
atantly  u  confinamant,  neetved  thev  nod  in  tli6 
8ha[>e  of  bread  at  the  rate  of  4  |Miund^  (Runi.-m 
pound -Bllloa.  srardopoia)  per  diem  in  wmtei^ 
and  ft  pooMb  in  annnar,  vntil  the  figa  came  in, 
w  hen  they  went  l>a«  k  tn  1  pounds.  The  ttrri 
mduU  received  their  food  in  the  shape  of  com,  at 
the  rate  of  4  modii  (pecks)  wheat  per  month  in 
w  inter,  and  4|  in  summer.  Those  pensnns  such 
as  the  mUic»9^  the  viUiea^  and  the  shepherd  (oy»- 
/w),  who  had  no  hard  manual  lahaor  to  partam, 
were  nllowrd  about  one  fnurth  less. 

2.  i  tnum.  The  quantity  of  wine  uUowed  %aried 
much  according  ta  tta  season  of  the  yeai^  and  the 
severity  of  the  toil  iiup«a«d,  but  a  tenmt  $ohaM» 
rceeived  about  H  nniphorae  (nearly  48  imperial 
gallons)  a  year,  and  a  mnmt  oompedittu  about  1 0 
amphorae,  besides  lora  [see  VinumJ  at  diicrataail 
for  three  months  after  the  vintage. 

3.  I'ttlmtmtiirium.  As  pulmentariii  they  rcceircd 
olivea  which  had  &Uea  from  the  trees  {oUxu  eu- 
dmem\  than  Aoae  tipe  ofiToa  (abut  tempestivae\ 
from  which  the  Itmt  amount  of  oil  could  be  ex- 
pressed, and,  after  the  olives  were  all  eaten  up, 
Mlt  fiah  (Ati^se),  and  vinegar  (asslaai).  In  addi- 
tion  to  the  alKfve,  each  individiol  was  allowed  a 
lextarius  (very  nearly  an  impensl  pint)  of  oii  per 
month,  and  a  modioa  of  aalt  per  annum. 

The  clothing  (vestimtnfa)  of  the  nistlc  la- 
bourers was  of  the  most  coarse  description,  but 
such  as  to  protect  them  dbetually  from  cold  and 
V -f,  efinhling  thtm  to  pursue  their  avocations  in 
all  weathers.  It  cumijitcd  of  thick  woollen  blanket 
shiru  {tmdem\  skm  coats  with  kog  sleef«a(jwffai 
mamieaiae),  cloaks  with  hoods  (snpa  ettetdlnta^  at- 
culumea\  patch- work  wrappers  {cenUmcs)  made  ont 
of  the  old  and  ngged  garments,  togi*tber  with 
strong  sabots  or  wooden  shoes  (am^pooeoe).  A 
tunic  was  given  every  year,  a  sajfwn  and  a  pair  of 
ncuijKinea*  every  other  year. 

The  number  of  hands  raqoired  to  cnltivata  • 
fium,  depended  abnoat  antinljr  on  the  netiure  of 

An  arable  fium  of  200  jugers  where  the  ordi* 
nary  cropa  of  eom  and  leguminous  vegetablea  w«i» 
raised  required  two  jMiirs  of  oxen,  two  buljulci  and 
six  ordinary  labourers,  if  free  from  trees,  but  if 
Uid  oataa  an  arfawtam,  three  additiowJ  hands. 

An  olive  garden  of  240  jugers  required  three 
pairs  of  oxen,  three  asses  for  carrying  nuuture 
{(uim  vmaii  dUtUarS^,  ana  mm  ftr  tumuig  the 
mill,  five  score  of  sheep,  n  villicus,  n  villiea,  five 
ordiuary  laboun-rs,  three  liuhulci,  one  ass-driver 
(oAKontas),  one  shepherd  (opUia),  OM  iwinehenl 
(^$tiimlau) ;  in  all  twelve  men  and  one  woman. 

A  vineyard  of  lUO  jugers  required  one  pair  of 
ox«Q,  one  pair  of  draught  asses  {<uim  plot&ani)^ 
one  mill  ass  (osmm  mo/om),  a  villicus,  a  villiea, 
one  bubulcos,  one  asinarius,  one  man  to  look  after 
the  plantations  of  willows  used  for  withes  (tatio- 
birim)t  ana  aohulcns,  tea  ardinary  labourers;  in 
an  mean  nan  and  one  woman.  (Cat  6,  56 — 59, 
10,  11  ;  Varr.  i.  19  ;  Colum.  i.  7,  M,  ii.  12.) 

in  w  hat  has  been  aaid  abora,  we  have  assumed 
that  the  proprietor  waa  also  the  ftnwt;  hat  it  waa 
by  no  means  uncommon  to  let  (focure)  land  to  a 
tenant  {poUior,  pcaiiariMS,  Cat. ;  coiosaut,  Varr. 
Cailnn.)^  who  paid  hia  rant  Mthar  in  meney  (/>«»• 
ms^d  pmmkm  — wwdwi  tmiiuit)fm  aaama  te 
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kirt-  Boen  t^o  practicf  when  Colomelbi  •srrotr,  nr 
irr  amkuitg  ovrr  U>  the  LuMllard  a  fixed  pr^.i|><>rtuin 
§ftkB  fniaer  (mom  mmmmo  mtd  partilmm  loeare\  me- 
eardiag  to  the  s^-strm  i/emealbvi,  hj  Cato,  aod  al- 
Indcd  to  br  the  yoax^cet  F%By.  Th«r»c  eo/*m*  tame- 
time*  dllrd  the  tmmc  fimn  from  father  to  mo  far 
gmenoam  ifiolami  m^^fmmm}^  mod  hicIi  mmv  cmw 

kji  a  K>rt  of  ht  n-tiiLary  i:it<Tv«t  iii  ilio  whilo 
«  the  other  haad  &«qacnt_  changes  could  acarcelj 


tiwM  *So  did  fi  ll  cuI'ivnU"  in   p«Tson,  Ixit, 
m  townt  {laiaMiu  ootomw),  vmpiojed  gmngt  of 
^bm.  UfMi  tiM  whole  CohnBrBs  ntiammemdt 
the  ©iTjrT  I'f  an  estate  l.>  kf«^f>  it  in  his  <*'wri  liand*, 
unpt  vhca  It  %»  very  barzvxi,  the  dimate  uu- 
kralthj,  or  dw  dietanc*  ftooi  hm  mmi  piMe  of 
abode  M  gnst  t'.a:  ho  mn  wldom  be  upon  the 
bbL.   CaSa  gifcs      table  @t'  ih-^  pCDiportion  which 
ne]MrfHr*B»  oat;ht  to  pay,  aric-<:trdin,^  t<>  tlx-  nature 
•f  the  crop,  and  the  fertiVit  j  of  the  regioa  ;  but  h* 
mjt  nothing  with  regard  to  the  roaniMr  in  wUdI 
ilie  «Ht  of  cnltiTation  was  divided  b^wpen  the 
■tin,  hi*  statemc^  gives  a*  mo  pnctkal  iasiffht 
Mi  tis  BM««  of  tW  Wmm  (OA  196,  W ; 
CriM.  i.  7«  PIm.        is.  S7,  c->p>  iii- 
ILL  Aditoiicvla  Hommvm. 

Thedomtstk-  aMi:ii.-tU  cmplpved  in  lahntir,  rixI 
thor  tfratmniT  will  be  coaaidered  ooder  the  ^ 

The  tt>u4>  ytmtirmuienta) chlc&y  OM-d  l>y  the  fanner 
we  the  irfomh  {(Mrairmm),  the  gmblHT  (ir/w), 
kuTowv  (crattA,crateM  demtafyieX  the  rake  {ruMrmm)^ 
the  fpode  (li^,  P<*^)*  hoe  (tamlmm,  UdaUy 
mam  [?]>,the  ipod  or  weeding-hook  (ntmao\  the 
•^tke  aad  adtla  C/W«)»  the  tiuTMtung-Bwduas 
(rftaeMmm  Pomttmm^  trSbdmm\  tlw  otft  (fim- 
•trti.Tk  „  t'ti*"  axe  (  .<y'CKn.j,  d'J'i/>ru).    Tlx  »c  will  Ix? 

drtrrvbod  at  we  go  aloBg  ia  ao  6tf  M^^^^bc 

bat  for  full  inf  iiTrmtion  th*»  n-ador  must  conriiU 
the  — ir****  ankkt  derotcd  to  each  of  the  shore 


IIL  Tbb  Ofbbatwm  or  Aomcvltors. 

TIm  Mast  isipM^lmit  operationa  performed  bj  the 

hoahacdtnan  were :  —  1 .  Plau>;hiii^  (um/io).  2.  Mft- 
Uano^  (stfyrryraJio),   3.  Sowiug  (*'/i'>).  4.  Harmw- 

dteeatio).  5.  Hoeing  (mtrrifio).  6.  Wenhng 
(rmmeatio).  7-  Reaping  (?«<•».»»</).  8.  Thniahing 
{tritmrn).  9.  Wjnaowmg  tr<r«/i/u/«o).    10.  Storing 

(oomditio). 

The  Flaraen  who  offisedMcri&es  ODthsCemlk 
tftOfeaaitd  Telhia,  innilMdtvflhvedertbl  p«ira» 

of  these  kboan  by  tlie  namea  Fervaetor ;  Hepa- 
rwtar;  Imfmnittr;  immtori  Obaniar  s  Ocoakirj^ 

diior ;  pri/mi(or ;  fij^ificant  apfR-Hatioii*  whirh 
wxU  be  dcarij  uadentood  horn  what  foiiow*.  The 
HmrHmm  ef  the  hit  deilf  akas  ds  not  fidl  within 
oof  limit*  ;  but  we  shal!  add  another  to  the  list  in 
Jhe  peaoo  of  StmrmtimM.  (!Scr».  ad  Viry.  (Jeorg.  I 
«:  Flii.  JSr.  AT.  xriL  9%  Lactsnt  L  20 ;  Macrub. 
SaL  i  7;  Pmdent.  P\  rWqwi.  449;  Augnatin. 
4$aiki,xyiiL  lb.) 

Thtwmha  of  times  that  land  waa  ploughed. 
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which  tho  Work  {>t  rf<>rni*-d,  d.  }<«  iidM  uj.-.n 
wuire  of  thr  tuU  jui4  Uk;  i.'jx>})  Mktt.ii  it  naa 
prapMB^  The  object  of  ploughing  brin^r  to  kae^ 
down  w««da,  to  puKcriM  the  earth  a«  hnrly  as 
poasible  (Vir|^  {itvrg.  ii.  204),  and  to  expote  <<v«>ry 
portion  of  it  in  turn  to  the  sctiuii  ni  the  atmotph«>ffi^ 
the  operation  ws*  repested  MMO  aad  igmk  ( Vtf|^ 
Urorxj.  L  47),  «Bt9  the**  M^eeta  were  folly  al- 
taiti<  vl.     W'hi'ti  i>litT  low  K'ini;  »i)it  u-tm}m»  ml^ji- 

mmu)  waa  brukea  op  ior  wbeat,  it  waa  uami  la 
plough  it  frsr  liaMs,  fint  ( /irvisiiaAwi)  aa  varijr  in 

(ii'Ttii^  as  th«*  wcithiT  Would  |-Tiu',t  (\'ir;:.  (,i--n;. 
L  tiJ;,afier  which  the  land  waa  trnned  nrrnKtem, 
and  heaes  As  psA  Fiiisiiii  ;  ftr  the  aeeaod  tnas 

(iJfrir.iyrc,  j'Ari/fV,  r«rr.(-Y.|  »<i^-jV'-r\  a! -.'.it  tf;f 
AlUUKU-'f    AuI^tU'tr,  LUidt:r   lL«.'    |ialrulk<(^<^<   ul    li»r  g<>d 

/fflrpomfer,  and  on  thii  occasion  the  firld  waa  croee- 
ploughed  (Virg.  (ieorp.  L  97) ;  f"r  the  third  tinic 
(lertiare\  almut  ihe  bcyinniug  of  September .  Mtd 
for  the  fourth  tisM!,  ahnrtljr  before  the  eciuittwx, 
when  it  wai  riblied  (/irsrw)  far  the  recffition  of  the 
aaed,  the  ribbing  being  exerttted  under  favf>ur  cif 
the  god  /mfjorriior^  by  adding  two  n>ould ^Morda 
to  the  flaiwh  (sietrsw  ssntasi),  one  sn  each  aids 
..r  the  ahsa«.  (Varr.  1  ^;  Pallal.  L  4S.)  Rjch 
toil  fill  ^r.^.i;!.'  ::riiuii.l  «-aa  ploi.^-';' .1  l'.;.-.'  f'tiK'a 
otilv,  the  pUioghuig  in  aorvtm  or  at  thv  U^iuuitif 
of  SeptaaiShar  bei^  eontlcJ  t  l%ht  (Mtfw)  ankt 
•oil  nlao  thrve  tinu  «,  at  the  end  of  Augiut,  early 
ia  SM^rteaber,  aiid  abiMit  the  e<juima }  wbiUt  the 
paeisat  hill  aoil  waa  ploughed  twice  in  isfiid  aHS> 

('.'■ii,i,in,  rarlv  in  S.  |.l.-riil.- r,  ».j  ttut  t^^"  ni.ir-r<jre 
lai^-lit  not  tie  dned  Up  by  the  auntmer  brat.  O  'nt" 
O'ronj.  i.  70,) 

'I'!i<  LTrat<«t  care  waa  ukon  not  to  pluufrh 
ground  iljat  hikd  been  rendcrrd  miry  by  rain,  not 
that  which  after  a  long  drought  had  Xievn  wi-tted 
by  ahowera  which  had  not  penetrated  beyond  ths 
auHiwe  (Col.  it  4;  PalUd.  iL  3);  but  ' whether 
thia  laat  ia  really  the  terra  carUmt  of  Catu,  aa 
CehnaaUa  aeema  to  thiak,  i»  bf  oo  isesaa  cksr, 
<Cht.  T.  14 :  comp.  Pfia.  ft.  H.  xm.  5.) 

Witli  ri'ir^ird  to  tin-  dcptli  t"  wlilth  tin-  •^^are 
to  be  driven,  we  hsTe  no  very  fimiae  diive> 
i;  Wt  Ciilaaiiilk  iieunaiiiila  giaiiaally  iunyt 
pIouKhiiisr  (ii.  2.  8  23 ;  coiBp.  I*lin.  II.  \.  xiiii. 
16>  in  preference  to  mere  acr»ubing  {amnfi^^ttiv) 
with  light  aharea  {(uiffmiM  wmenbm*  et  drmtalUmay, 

The  f)I<iii;/h  w;ui  almnat  in**iria1'iy  iir:iwn  bjT 
oien,  although  Jiomer  {IL  x.  351  ;  (M.  vm.  124) 
preftia  mdea,  yoked  rinec  together  in  aurh  s 
nuuuier  aa  to  pull  by  their  neckt  and  not  by  the 
home,  guided  and  atimitlatcd  chiefly  by  the  voice. 
The  Isdl  waa  esed  Tcry  apanngly,  and  the  young 
aleer  waa  never  pricked  by  the  goad  (iti»tmluM\ 
amee  it  was  apt  to  render  him  reative  and  un- 
nuuLii^cnhlc.  The  aniuwiU  were  allowed  to  rrat 
at  the  end  of  each  funov,  b«t  not  to  atop  is  the 
rniddls  of  ft  I  when  mhsroeaaed,  they  we^e  care* 

fully  nil)1»cd  down,  nlloUfd  to  ccl,  and  wat<T.  d, 
liefore  they  wer«  tied  up  ia  the  atoll,  their  moutha 
having  been  previoualy  waahcd  with  wtoe.  (CoL 
iL  2.) 

The  plooghraao  (LmUt/etu)  waa  n^uired  to  nuike 
{K-rfectly  atraight  and  antfbrrn  ftirmwa  (rm/co  mono 

J,/  arrg)^  so  flnse  tn  mch  otlu  r  as  aU"^'rthrr  to  ob- 
iit(  rate  the  umrk  of  the  ahare,  and  »u<i  {>;i rticularly 
cautioned  againat  miaaiof  over  any  portion  of  ttw 
^Touiul,  and  thus  Icatin^  mxMnum,  that  ia,  mn^^^a 
wf  hard  unalirred  earth  {necaU  crudmm  mJmm  et 
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muti).  The  normal  lengith  of  a  farfow  vat  130 
feet,  ood  this  is  tbe  orlfonal  import  the  word 
aciut.  A  distincticHi  is  drawn  between  renua  and 
vertunt,  the  furmer  l>eiiig  jirojKTly  J'ttrroir,  the 
totter  tbe  extceinitjr  of  tbe  fuirow,  or  tbe  taming 
|MHiit  s  Iwt  tin  is  fin*  fim  be&i^  itriedy  olNMSffod. 
(Col.  iu  5.  g§  27, 

Four  days  were  allowed  for  the  four  pluiighings 
of  s  jqgw  «f  rieb  low4ying  land  {j^jerum  talU 
Offri  ^uaiuor  operit  ejpedttnr).  The  tir^t  |>]riu'^hiti^' 
{protciano)  occupied  two  days,  the  SK-anid  {iUrtUm) 
MM  day,  the  third  (Uriiatio  [?])  three  fourths  of  a 
daj,  and  ribliiiig  for  the  seed  one  fourth  of  a  day 
{in  Hrmn  $atHm  rediiptnr  ^uadnmte  operae).  The 
Mine  time  i<t  allowed  for  tho  time  [)luii),'hiii;:s  of 
rich  upland  soil  (coUa  pimiuit  mtii)  as  for  the  four 

Eloughings  flf  dw  uliginosus  campus,  the  fatigue 
eing  much  greater,  aJthoogh  tin"  difficulties  pre- 
sented by  the  acciiTity  were  in  some  Qieujiure  re- 
lieved by  ploughing  hills  in  a  slanting  direction, 
instead  of  utrTtii-ht  up  and  down.  (Cat.  Cl  ;  Varr. 
L  27.  2if ;  Col.  M.  J.  4  ;  I'liii.  //.  \.  xviii.  10,  20. 
26;  PalbuL  L  (i,  :  :i,  riii.  1,  x.  1  ;  Geopon.  il 
23 ;  and  oomp.  Horn.  IL  ziiL  704 ;  ziiiL  87<lL 
MO;  Od,  ir.  137.) 

Ifamm  (fimtmt  siemw).  The  maaare  chiefly 
emplfiyfd  was  the  dung  of  liirdu  and  of  the  or- 
dinary domestic  animals  {»(t  rc^  aJumhinum,  bnbu- 
lum,<jriJ/umy  Cfiprtttunty  milium^  equinum^  anninum^ 
&.C.).  This  differed  considerably  in  quality,  ac- 
cording to  the  source  from  which  it  ^'os  procured  ; 
and  hence  those  who  raised  different  kind^i  ot  i  rops 
are  enjoined  to  keep  the  different  eorts  of  dung 
•eparatc,  in  order  that  eaeb  niglit  be  applied  in 
thi-  most  adNantacfous  inainn'r.  That  derived 
irom  pigeon  housci  {ouJuinJxirus)^  from  avtaries 
irheie  thrushes  were  fattened  (e,r  uttioriw  lardormm 
el  mrrti/nrum),  and  fruin  liirds  in  general,  except 
wat(>r-towl,  was  considered  m  the  hottest  and  nio«t 
powerful.  Mid  alaraja  placed  n]Kirt,  being  town  by 
tlw  hand  eiaellj  as  we  deal  with  goaao  at  the 
pneent  moment  The  ancient  writers  very  eni- 
phntiaillv  point  out  tlio  ncc-  'i>ity  of  jiroiurinu  lart'>' 
suppUos  of  manure,  which  the  iiotnaiis  redded  as 
under  ^e 'especial  patronage  of  ti  god  named  ^Uler- 
cu/iii«,  and  fannrrs  were  iiri;fd  to  collrct  sirnw, 
weeds,  leaves  of  all  sorts,  hedge  clippings,  and 
tender  twigs,  which  were  first  used  to  litter  the 
stock,  and  then,  when  mixed  with  asht^?!,  Rwecp- 
ings  of  the  bouse,  rT)ad-acniping8,and  Islih  of  every 
description,  served  to  swell  the  dunghills  {slmpti- 
linia).  These  wen  at  least  two  in  numbeft  one 
being  intended  for  immediate  ttie,  tbe  other  ibr 
the  n-ccjjiion  of  fresh  matt  riaU,  which  wen-  allowed 
to  remain  for  a  ycari  dung,  when  old  and  well 
mtted,  being  aeeounted  best  fisr  aU  pnrposee,  ex- 
cept for  top-dross;ntr  nf  nn-adows,  w!um\  It  was 
U5ed  OS  fresh  as  posBibie.  Tiie  duiighilU  were 
Ibrmed  on  ground  tJiat  bad  been  hollowed  out  nnd 
beaten  down  or  paved,  so  that  the  moisture  might 
not  escape  through  the  soil,  and  they  were  covered 
over  with  brushwood  or  hurdles  to  prevent  evapo- 
ration. In  this  way  the  whole  mass  was  kept  con- 
stnntly  moist,  and  fermentation  was  still  raither 
promoted  liy  taniin^'  it  over  very  fiaqiMlltly  and 
incorporating  the  d  liferent  ports. 

The  pmticulnr  crops  to  which  mannre  was  chiefly 
ftpj>1ii^d  will  be  noti((  d  liorcafler  ;  but  in  so  for  as 
regards  the  tbue  of  application  it  was  Lud  down  iu  j 


SeptaBlNrcr  October,  on  thegnaiBdAatimttaU 
antnnin  sown  ;  nnd  in  tbe  course  of  January'  or  Fe- 
bniarj',  on  the  ^Tuund  that  was  to  be  sprinjj  town. 
A  full  manuring  (^gtercvniii  i)  for  a  jnj;er  of  Land 
on  an  npbuid  slope  (faot/  ipitmu  starooratwr)  waa 
24  leads  {mkm\  cMb  load  being  80  modii  «r  peeks  ; 

whilr^  f  r  In^v-lyin;*  land  (t/ifofi  mrim  s/emtrafur') 
U)  loads  were  considered  ftuilicient.  The  dung  was 
thrown  down  in  small  heaps  of  the  balk  of  &rm 
niodii,  it  was  then  broken  small,  was  spread  out 
eijually  aud  ploughed  iu  in^iUntly  that  it  mi?ht  not 
be  dried  up  by  the  rays  of  the  i»un,  grt  it  r  beki^ 
takra  to  perform  these  operatioas  when  the  mooQ 
was  waning,  and  if  possible  with  a  west  wind.  Ae- 
eordinu'  to  the  eaUulations  of  Co!u;Tien;i,  the  live- 
Stock  necessary  fur  a  &m  of  two  hundred  jugcrs 
ooght  to  yield  1440 loads  per  year  ;that  is,  enough 
for  manuring  00  jnprrs  at  the  rate  of  24  loads  to 
tbe  jugcr.  In  what  proj^Kirtions  this  was  distributed 
is  nowhere  very  cl<-,-irly  defined,  and  nrost  neees- 
s.irily  have  varied  according  to  circnmstanccs.  If 
we  take  two  statements  of  Cato  in  connection  with 
each  other,  we  shall  bo  led  to  conclude  that  he  ad- 
viees  one  half  of  the  whole  manure  made  upon  s 
tktm  to  be  applied  to  Aenusmg  of  green  crops  need 
as  fodder  (/NiWiim),  one-fourtti  to  the  top-dri-.xi.iiig 
of  meadows,  and  the  remaining  foarth  to  tbe  olives 
and  fruit-trees.  ColumeilH  recommends  the  ma^ 
niiriiig  of  liylit  soil  ((  rilt^  firm)  before  the  second 
ploughing  ;  but  when  rich  lands  were  summer  tiU 
lowed  previous  to  a  com  cni[),  no  manure  was  con- 
sidered requisite.  (Horn.  <M,  rrii.  297,  Theo- 
phnut  n.  ♦.  A.  iil  25 ;  Cat.  .%  7,  29,  36,  37,  61  ; 
Varr.  i.  13,  38;  Colum.  ii.  5,  6,  9,  10,  U,  15, 
xL2i  Pallad.  i  33,  X.  i ;  Ck.  de  itened,  IS  i  Plin. 
H.fr.  vnL  9,  ZTiil  19,23;  OeopoR.  fi.  31,  22.) 

The  system  of  manuring  by  penning  and  ficediii(» 
sheep  upon  a  limited  space  of  ground  was  neither 
trnknown  nor  nej^lccted,  ns  we  perceive  from  the 
preerpt-i  of  Cato  (MO),  Varro  {ii.  2.  ?  12),  and 
I'liay  (//.  .V.  xviii.  .').'?  ,  all  of  whom  recommend 
the  practice. 

The  ashes  obtained  by  bnnuim;  weeds,  boshes, 
pninings,  or  any  sort  of  ioperflnons  wood,  were 

I  itnid  to  have  the  best  effect  (Virij.  C'cmy.  i.  HI  ; 
Cultun.  iL  15;  Piin.  xvii.  9;  Geopon.  xii.  4),  and 
sometimes,  as  we  know  from  Vii^gil  {Gtorif.  i.  fl4>, 
it  wai  d(  i-med  pn)fitaMe  to  set  fire  to  the  sfiiM>u- 
standing  in  the  field*.  {V\m.  H.  N.  xviii.  ^iU.) 
Caustic  lime  was  employed  as  a  fertiliser  by  some 
of  the  trilii  s  of  Tni)isa!pine  fiaul  in  the  time  of 
Pliny,  but  in  Italy  it*  application  .som.*  t'l  lia\«» 
been  very  limited  and  to  have  been  contin.  d  to 
vinee,  olives,  and  cherry-trees.  (Cau  34 ;  Pallad. 
i  9 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xvii  9,  xviii.  25,  80.) 

Marl  alsi'  (iiinn/'i)  of  diiferetit  kiiid^i  wa-i  known 
to  the  (ireeks,  was  applied  by  the  Megarcnses  to 
wet  cold  binds,and  was  extensively  empli^ed  in  Ganl 
and  Britain  ;  but  not  being  found  in  Italv,  did  n.  t 
eater  into  the  agricultural  arrangenjcnts  of  the 
I^atins.  Pliny  dovotes  sevenl  chapters  to  an  ela- 
bomte  discussion  upon  these  earths,  of  which  ho 
describes  various  sorts  which  had  been  made  the 
subject  of  experiment,  classifjing  them  accordit^ 
to  their  colour,  their  conitituiion,  and  their  quab> 
ties ;  the  white  (alba),  the  red  (ru/a),  tbe  dorr- 
coloured  (columbina),  the  clayey  (tir./i/linx'i),  tlif 
sandy  (ormooea),  the  stony  (to/^Aoceu),  the  fat 
(pi^mi8%  and  the  caastie  [?]  (tutf^era).  Some  of 
th  TTi  wc  recrnrni^'e  at  onee,  as  fir  i  xnmple^  the  fat 
j  white  clayey  marl  chiefly  used  in  Britain,  the 
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pu^rrr'»r<!  by  ih^  ploajfh  and  harrow,  i\n«I  \hrti 
ooTcrcd  up  by  ribbn^  tiw  kn4  {U-rtio  cum  ommt. 


f  jmcM  eretu.} 

CttkaeUK,  bat  coadctniwi  by  HLmy,  ot'  cmnbuiiiig 
•mU  m  vUdi  MM  qMlity  ftikA  in  «iieeHi»  vitb 

tJiOS*  possr««^n5'  oppnciite  rhnrrtrt-  rg  - —  >*.7y  gnrtl 
vub  cbalk  V  CiiiT,  or  b«avj  hcim  with  aiMi, — 
tbeodfeet  being  frv^oently  utUiKied  to  »  COtBiB 
fitcct  by  5-:.li<'n  :1  wh  .rh  vnu  fumlWnp- 

jarjTwl  of  i»  a  it.«  .l;i«  '.f  r\.u  vjlIu:^  fields exhftuttcd 
bf  tererv  or  n  i^.  (Thcophnuil.  A.  ffi,  95  ; 
Gbhm.  ii  15 ;  PUn-  //.  X.  xxH.  5.) 

Wh  n  ardinary  manure*  could  not  b«  proctirrd 
in  Kiffici«iit  qoantity^  a  ■rhcme  was  rrsortt^!  to 
vlidk  vw  t/t  OM  tnM  Mirwifd  i*t  tin* 
■1  «  flffl  •kilted  «Hh 
uacw  ■..a.r.y  of  Italy  and  in  the  sandy  tracts  of 
•iotbetn  Fnaoe.  Tbe  &eld  was  sown  abont  th« 
miAs  of  8i!^iteMlicf  wiV-fc  IsMKM  OT  Ispuica^  wbicli 

werr  pi'-jh.-il  '.:\V>  thr  i:r-'U'\d  the  foTl^'Ali- 
sjitiag,ta  all  cases  be&re  tbe  ood  was  folly  formrti, 
ttrf  at  an  enter  itagii  «f  tWir  gmrtli  on  Kght 
thin  on  stiff  soils.  Nnv.  rrnnv  nrip.'.  isiuh  .i> 
boos,  ptiM,  ls|iinr«,  retches,  ientils  (m-,',,!^  ci- 
ftrifaX  VWt  vWli  allowed  to  rome  t"  nintnnty, 
xrrp  supposed  to  exercis'-  .m  1;  imt:ng  inflorncc, 
provided  lh*-ir  mot*  were  iijiiiirtlwiely  buried  by 
the  plough,  althont^  peritftps  in  this  case  tlMbme* 
Seial  rffert  may  have  resulted  from  the  manure 
applied  before  they  were  som-n.  On  the  other 
knd.  Corn  in  geneml.  pippiet.  frnn^n^^k,  and  all 
empe  pdW  up  by  the  nwjti,  tuch  as  cker  and  flax, 
Wi»rc  sapposed  to  exhaust  (nrrrf)  the  pm\,  which 
then  rei^uired  either  rep'"te  or  manure  to  n  ature  iti 
pcvenu  (ThcophiaM.  n.  A.  TiiL  9 ;  Cat  37 ; 
Tair.  L23;  Oihiiii.li  19— U,  xt  9;  Pdbd.  L 
t,^4,x.9;  Flin.  H,^,m9,  xymLlOA*— 

3.  Sotcimp  (mfio) 

May  be  considered  under  three  heads.  1.  Tho 
tiiae  of  sewinf.  9.  The  naim^r  of  soiling.  3. 
Tbe  choice,  ir- 'nrnt'or.,  ami  .-r,.nn'!ty  nf  ;hr»  seed. 

1.  The  seed -mac  (t^ttuniuj  Kar'  ^^^x^f*  com- 
Beneed  at  the  autumnal  equinox,  and  ended  fifteca 
anys  ortbrc  the  winter  solstic.  Fi  w,  however, 
bezan  before  the  setting  of  the  Pleiades  (23d  Oc- 
tobtir).  unl»si  on  cold  Wet  groond,  or  in  those  lo- 
calities where  bad  weather  tet  in  soon  ;  indeed,  it 
vas  an  old  proverb  that,  while  a  late  sowing  often 
dittppninted  the  hopes  of  the  hushandman,  an  early 
aerer  realised  tbem  {mtilumm  miiiomen  siMpe 
!  $rjerfj  gerrtm  nuaupmrn  'fuin  mala  mf)  ;  and 
the  Virgilian  maxim  is  tf.  ttie  same  purp -ii  .  Sj  rlnLT 
aswii^  {trimetlrit  tatio)  was  pzactiaed  only  in  ven,- 
dttp  stiff  land,  wUcb  wvold  aidant  of  being  cropped 
for  serenO  years  in  succession  (ref-fiftilis  iprr),  or 
where,  fiwn  jieculiw  droimstanw  connected  with 
tkt  HtmiHi  or  climate!,  racii  at  tha  gnsat  mAt- 


n  -ncy 


if  thi?  winters,  it  wnt  impossible  for  thf 
hmet  to  sow  iu  autumn  ;  and  hence,  generally 
ipetkair,  warrcaortod  to  Tery  sparingly,  and  far  the 

U»t        fr  rm  n'"<.-'--«'3tv  ratrir-r  thnn  Iiu  linalinn. 

JL  Wean  inSer  from  iii'  id' utii  notn.  s  in  aari- 
CoHtBaf  wrftFta,  Cte*  the  c mmitted  to 

thrgr>and  in  at  I<-.i»t  t!rr.-«  d.!'-  :    '  rn->d  s. 

A  Tie  fef4  vaa  cast  npon  a  luu  surface  finely 


r«ns,  ai 

t1irii«-n 


^  Th«  land^was  nbbed,^e  se«d  was  then 

rii!i,'«--«,  aivi.nli!:;:  t.i  uuf  fv-Tn'on  f..f  tumiji*,  mr^as 
oitUm  nuttct  mecutf  rasiirm  fomu  cmm  mc  urrUwm 
at,  mt  imkr  Jmm  IoImw  Jbtoaiia  saHtiiw,  anirfiai 
i-umu^HM  ntvam  anfrm  fruinrmtia  jwoff^it.  ^(^.'«m. 
li.  4.  I  8.)  Thts  piaii  MiAs  folluwed  oa  mtt  land 
to  secure  a  diy  Md  for  the  seed,  which  wo«ld 
probably  be  corerrd  op  by  hand-rakes  {nutrU). 

c  The  land  was  riMied  as  in  the  former  rase  ; 
bat  Ike  seed,  instead  of  being  dropped  upon  the 
ridge  of  the  /inv,  was  oast  iota  the  defaMton  of  the 
furrow,  and  might  lw>  rowred  up  either  br  the  har- 
n>  A  xr  by  ploughing  down  the  middle  ai  the  lira, 
i  bis  was  practMMHl  on  %ilt,  aiefiagt  and  therrf  ire 
dry,  land  (Meya*  ^  Um  mi  mt  mtim  taHa  Offgr 
mmimufl'iii  fsf,  t'uluni.  Ii.  4,  ?  11). 

It  will  be  seen  clcarlv  that,  whicbertf  of  tba 
afcave  «MMlea  was  a4epM»  Hm  aaad  waaU  apring 
iif  ill  fi't'iiLir  r.i'.\<,  if  imwn  n  dnll.  nrpl  I'lat 
auiy  one  half  of  the  land  would  be  corerrd  with 
•eed.  In  peiai  «f  tl»  qnaMiqr  «f  wad 
nn  :i  uiv.-n  .'vtent  0^  g^aiid  waa  Bol  abava  half  af 

whai  viv  t  u.|ioy. 

Vetches,  fenugreek,  mA  MOW  atW  at>r 
wil!  ii:.ti.i-il  tn-L.-A-,  wrri'  frr«qnrntl\ 
npon  Luid  ".I n (if>'j>.'iri;(i  {crutUi  Urra),  mtd  ihv  ■4'Ws 
then  plougfi.  !  :ri.  The  serd  st^nis  to  hare  be<M| 
cast  out  of  a  three-peck  bosket  {trimf0itttm  »«/o- 
riaiN,  sc.  et0rlem),  which  fnni  sup«Tititious  motiics 
was  frw|oenUy  coreted  over  with  the  skin  of  a 
hyaena.  Pliny  points  out  bow  necessary  H  waa 
that  the  band  of  the  sower  should  keep  tune  whh 
h  t  «tride,  in  order  that  he  W^l  teatlcr  tka 
gnins  with  perfect  tmilonaity. 

1.  The  points  eMefly  attended  to  in  die  ciMnca 
of  s.  .mI  f  ni  ^^  ere,  that  it  should  be  perfectly  fn>»h 
and  free  from  mixtore  or  adaltefatioQ,  and  of  an 
Qnifttvi  fcddlalt  cflloQf  tlmawhwit  tta  luhilafleeu 
I  n  t'i<'  crop  was  reaped,  the  Urp<  it  niul  t'n.  -t 
cars  were  selected  by  the  baxMi,  or,  where  the 
produce  waa  so  grtat  aa  to  lendeff  this  tnipo«rible« 
the  hearieit  grains  were  se[nnitrfl  l.v  n  s\r\<'- 
{ytml^mid  etteriitmr  enpittfrio  r^pmry^imiuia  eni) 
and  reserved.  In  addition  to  these  precautions  it 
wtu  not  anu'-n!  l>  doctor  see(!»  uf  all  tmrto  (»«/•-/). Kirw 
$emina)  by  tpriukling  th<  lu  wiih  an  aik^ine 
liquor  (nilntmy  L  e.  prohal>1y  cartjonate  of  lods), 
or  with  the  deposit  left  bv  newly  expressed  oil 
(onturm),  or  by  steeping  tficni  in  various  prcpara* 
tions,  of  which  seviTal  are  cnumer.Hi-.!  r.y  r«ili)- 
mella  and  Pliny  ;  the  object  being  twofold,  in  the 
first  place  to  increaae  the  qtiantity  and  quality  of 
th<-  ]iroduce,  and  in  the  second  pbice  to  protect  it 
from  tba  ran^  of  venain,  eepedaUy  tba  little 
anhnal  called  eamitto^  probably  tlia  Mma  insect 
with  our  w  (  <  v5l. 

1'he  quantity  of  seed  towti  varied  according  to  the 
toil,  the  aitiBtian,  the  leaaan,  and  the  weather,  the 
gf"ii<  ral  rule  being  tli.it  uas  ri'<]iiir<-(l  f  t  rirh 
and  fmcly  pulverised  {im^m  tt  ptUrt)^  or  light 
and  diarp  (^radfe),ortmjMOTaoQ  (aHMTMiseeilr) 
than  for  such  as  was  stin  and  henvr  {rr>n.frim, 
eretomm\  or  modeiatel/  tenacious  ;  less  fuf  an 
ofien  field  than  6r  an  mhmtlum,  less  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  season  than  tn-a  ards  the  i  tosf  (aUhmu.'h 
tUa  ll  cootndicted  by  Plm^, //.A',  xriii.  24),  and 
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leM  in  rainy  tbaa  iu  dry  weather,  maxuna  which  | 
are  fully  explained  bj  the  autharitiM  qttoted  be- 
low. The  ftvpmp<«  amount  of  swJ  used  for  the 
three  pniicipiil  »}><*ciea  of  grain  —  whout,  tpelt  and 
buiey — wa«  rcspartively,  five,  ten,  and  six  inodii 
|>er jugor. (Xciioph.Otwn.  17;  TlKHiphmst.  ii.  6.  and 
liL  25  ;  Cat.  34,  3o  ;  \'arr.  L  'iiJ,  ^4,  4U,  52  ;  Co- 
lum.  ii.  2,  3,  8,  9,  10,  13,  xiL  2  ;  l*aUad.  I  6,  34, 
X.  2  ;  Virg.  Georsf.  L  193,  219,  225  ;  Plin.  N.  A^. 
xiT.  21,  ZTi27,  xviii. 24, 73  •  Oeopon.  iL  16—20.) 

4.  llarrotcing  {occatui) 

Might  be  performed  at  two  different  periods : 
after  the  fiiat  or  tennid  ploughing,  in  order  to 
powdar  tka  mhI  eoBspletdv ;  and  aiuac  mwu^,  in 
order  to  cover  up  the  seed    When  the  land  was 

encumbered  with  routs  nnd  decpwntod  wee^ls,  n 
grabbw  {irpese.  Cat  10.  Van.  L.L,  ir.  31)  {turned 
of  a  ttrong  plank  let  wHh  inn  ifnkci  was  em- 

jjloyiKl,  liut  in  ordinary  ( a.-i  =  wicker  hurdles  (n- 
iRUMos  crate*),  sametinie*  fitted  with  teeth  {/km- 
laAw)«  were  drafwsd  over  tko  gnvBd  %  or  tlio  dods 

were  broken  with  hand-mkeg  (rasint).  The  seed, 
as  we  have  seen  above,  being  for  the  most  part 
ploughed  in,  and  tlie  ofierUion  w  that  noMO  pl)^^ 

under  the  jiatronape  of  a  pod  (Vtomtor,  the  second 
barrow  iii^  {itrratKj)  v,ii»  ojiuitc4,  cxct'pt  where  the 
surface  still  rtme  in  lamps  (Virg.  Georp.  i.  104)  ;  but 
since  it  wiis  the  duty  of  u  j^cxid  fr-.nvj'T  to  liave  his 
lii-lds  in  the  bett  order  before  he  begiui  to  *ow,  the 
older  Roman  writers  considered  harrowing  afU-r 
•owii^  as  a  proof  of  bad  husbandry. — **  Veteres 
llomani  dixerant  male  suhactum  agrum,  qui  satis 
fni>;ilin»  occandus  sit."  (Colum.  ii.  4,  13,  xL  2  ; 
Plin,  //.AT.  xYiii.  20  ;  Virg.  Caoiy.  i.»4,  104.) 

5.  IJneinf}  (tarritso). 

The  next  can\  after  covering  up  tlte  seed,  was 
to  Imiscu  the  earth  round  the  roots  of  the  young 
blades,  in  ordi  r  that  air  and  moisture  might  gain 
free  access  aiid  eual>le  tbciu  to  send  forth  more 
numerous  and  more  Tigonmi  tbooto  and  filnes 
(at  /ruUcarg  potMuU}.  This  procesi  was  termed 
muAnuL,  aeuriHOf  or  taremlatia,  and  was  carried 
on  by  hand  with  an  instrument  called  Kiremitim, 
the  form  viS  which  ia  not  known.  Coin  was  Oia- 
ally  hoed  twtee,  for  tiie  fint  time  {n  winter,  m 
soon  as  it  fairly  coveretl  tlie  ground  (njm  sata 
tuleoi  amUxermi)^  provided  iLere  was  no  frost; 
and  Ibr  the  eeeond  tune  in  spring,  beftre  the  etaOt 

became  jointed  (anlct/uam  siyts  in  ariiculum  cot)  ; 
great  care  being  taken  al  all  times  not  to  injure 
the  Not  On  the  first  oeeMum,  and  then  only, 
where  the  ground  was  dr^*  and  the  situation  warm, 
the  plants,  in  additiuu  tu  a  &imple  huetng  {plana 
oemlib),  were  earthed  up  (adobruere).  CofaDnella 
recommends  sarritio  for  nlm-^st  all  crop-^,  ex- 
cept lupines;  but  authoniics  difered  much  as  tu 
the  necawity  or  proprie^  of  performing  the  opera- 
tion in  any  case,  and  those  who  adxocuted  itji  ex- 
pediency  most  warmly,  agreed  that  the  periods  at 
which  it  ought  to  be  executed,  and  the  number  of 
times  that  it  ought  to  be  repeated,  must  depend 
upon  the  soil,  dinnate,  and  a  variety  of  special 
curcumstances.  (Cat  37 ;  Varr.  L  18,  29,  36  ; 
Cohun.  iL  U,  xi.  2 ;  Plin.  If,  AT.  xriii.  21, 26  ; 
Oeopoo.  fi,  34 ;  coma.  Plittt  Cbst  iii.  5.  8  ; 
Viig.  Geer^  L 

Hofliqg  WH  idloirad  hj  wtediag  (fitnannthf 


runcatto\  which  in  the  case  of  grain  crops  took 
place  immediately  before  they  began  to  bloeMM* 
or  inunedintelv  fitter  the  flrwrr  had  pas»ed  away- 
The  weeds  were  eitner  pulled  up  by  the  roota 
{evuUit  inutUAtu  h0rUt\  or  CBl  OVer  with  a  bill* 
hook,  which  Palladius  terms  noMo.  (Cat  37  ; 
Varr.  L  30  ;  Colum.  iu  1 1,  xL  2  ;  Pallad.  L  sub. 
fin. ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xriiL  21  ;  Ooopon.  il  24.) 

But  after  the  fanner  had  laboured  with  unro- 
roitting  teal  in  cleaning  and  pulverising  the  soil,  til 
selecting  and  medicating  the  seed,  in  hoeing  the 
yooug  bladc%  and  in  extirpating  the  common 
ModoOl  woeda  (Mhon,  tribmli,  lajfiaa,  eardmi, 
ru/n,  arena),  the  s;ifety  of  the  crop  was  threatened 
by  a  vast  number  of  assailants  (lam  variat  Uludaat 
pata) ;  nidi  M  woma  4l  voriona  kinds  (iwfceift) 
nr:.uk':.::  Knth  root  and  car,  calcrpillarB  (unWi*), 
spiders  {phalanifia)^  suails  {hmutm,  ouchUm).,  mtoe 
(iNnrei),  moles  (ta/pae),  and  thr  whole  race  at 
>iini>.  K^sides  which,  each  kind  nf  plant  was  he- 
heved  to  have  its  own  spccmi  vcgctaU«  enemy, 
which,  if  not  carefiilly  watched*  voold  ming  up^ 
clioke,  and  destroy  it.  The  mo«t  formidable  of 
these  pests  are  enumerated  by  Piiiiy  (//.  M  zviii. 
1 7),  who  propoaea anndiy  precantions and  remedies, 
of  which  many  are  ridiculous  superstitions.  But 
the  foe  dreaded  above  all  others  in  the  vinejrard 
and  the  cornfield  was  a  peculiar  blight  or  mildew 
termed  rolMpo^  which  wrought  lach  havoc  in  dan^ 
low-lying  sitnadona  that  h  w«a  regarded  aa  a  nw- 
nifestation  of  wrath  on  the  part  of  a  malignant 
spirit,  whose  fiivour  the  rustic  eoinht  to  propitiate 
by  the  ammd  feothal  of  the  Jfe^otta.  (Ram^ 

UMAX.] 

Another  danger  of  an  opposite  deecriptioo  arose 
fteia  the  grain  iliootin^  up  so  lapdlj  that  the  atalk 
was  likely  to  become  raimoderately  long  and  weak. 
The  danger  in  this  case  aras  averted  by  peatar> 
ing  down  the  laa  Imnriant  herbage  with  sheep 

'  frij-'inrm  .'T'rfftfrrt  fttteta  d^pa$eii  tn  he-rta),  or  by 
diitggiag  over  it  au  iron-toothed  harrow  \^cratU  ei 
hoc  pmuM  dtntatae  s/ilin  /envis),  by  which  it  waa 
said  to  be  conilied  {fKctinnri).  (Pita.  A  AT.  XviiL 
17-  21  i  Virg.  (Jtorg.  I  151.) 


7.  Reaping  {mono). 
The  eera  waa  reaped  aa  soon  as  H  had  acquired 

a  unifonu  yellow  tint,  ^|.  Iili  ut  waiting  until  it 
bad  become  dead  ripe,  in  order  to  avmd  the  loaa 
enstained  by  ahakm^  and  hjr  the  ravagea  of 

The  necessity  ''•f  pTirsiiint;  tlil.s  course 
with  regard  to  barlejr*  is  especially  insisted  upon  g 
bat  la  qolte  at  Tananea  with  nedan  |«aetiee. 

(Cnliim.  ii.  ;>  > 

Varro  dtociibts  three  distinct  methods  of  reap- 
ing (Jtria  (teneni  mcssionit). 

1,  That  followed  in  T'lnLria.  ^'.]ll■rp  tlie  etalk 
was  shorn  close  to  the  ground  with  a  huok  {j'aLe)i 
ea^h  handful  was  laid  down  ;  and  when  a  aaaa- 
ber  of  these  liad  accumulated,  the  enr*  were  rut 
oS^  thrown  into  l>askcts  {a/rf'cj),  un^i  sunt  to  the 
Aiashing-floor,  the  straw  (strammUum)  being  left 
upon  the  fieldt  and  aftennrda  gathered  into  a 
heap. 

2.  That  followed  in  Picenum,  where  ther  osed 
a  small  iron  aaw  (sirraloyirraa)  fixed  to  the  ez- 
tiemity  of  a  eioelcad  wooden  handle  (Uffmemm  m- 

eureum  batiUum)  ;  with  this  they  laid  hold  of  a 
bundle  of  ears  which  were  cut  otf,  the  stnw  heu^i 
dudiag  to  ba  moiqi  mbsequeutJy. 

&  That  Ukiwad  in  4ha  vkini^  of  Baaae  and 
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Mat  utha  fiafe-B,  vhen  tlte  ttalkt  wero  gta»ped 
■i  Ai  kft  hand  and  cut  at  half  their  bei|rht  fmn 

beiTi^  conveyed  m  iM»kcU  U>  the  tbfiubiug-d«Mr, 
and  the  part  iaft  amdin;  htiwg  cat  •ftM'ivard*. 

The  hut  two  method*  oo]t  are  particukrlj  oo- 
tked  bj  Columella,  who  deacribe*  the  inatntment* 
~  in  the  aecood  nndflr  the  name*  of  peetima 
[at       {mmtti  mmp9^  alii  ptetmikm 
ftpmmt) ;  and  those  empki3red  m  tka 
third  aa  falett  veriemlaiae  (maUi  faleilm  tm-uruJu/is, 

anoO  ;  aMnasof  tavavUi^  Immvmvct  kwa 

rery  ntiifurtanly  explained.  In  adJitiott  to  the 
aban^  Piiny  and  PaUadiat^Rribe  ^^^^^^^^^ 

in  the  exton*iVc  plain*  of  ihe  fhmlt.  Virgil 

{(Jeara.  L  3i(>},  perhaoa,  aiiode*  to  bwding  op  the 
—  —  \mt  Ua  word*  are  not  ao  dear 


nji^n  tliuj  p«3int  thoM?  of  Homer  in  the  t}janji- 
iQfg  fxZMt^  of  a  bv»e*i-6eid  coatametl  iu  ihe 
eizbteenth  book  of  the  lUad.  (Varr.  i.  50 ;  Coluau 

iL  C'ft  ;  PlLru  I/,  v.  I  viii.  .'iO  ;  Pal  lad.  vii.  2  ;  Omftm. 
u,  2i',  CMup.  Ham.  IL  xu  07,  xviii.  5oU.) 

8.    TXfTMAtnf?  (trifttm). 

After  the  crop  had  betm  properiy  dri«'d  and 


la )  hy  P3r|io*tire  to  the  Mitt,  it 
«-a3  RHiTpytd  to  thr  ihnuhinir-fioor  (4a«i,  iAurV), 
or  aA*n;,  arcu).  Tku^  wiu  aji  open  (jjocCf  on  •oai« 
e}«Tated  apot  over  which  the  wind  had  froa  com^ 
r>r  A  c  LTcu  W  fonn,  alightlj  raised  in  the  eentrp 
tlUrr  m»#i*tare  to  mn  ofL  The  earth  was  onn- 
^•Tr-sj^  hy  heavy  roHen  {gram  <ylimdro,  nuJ-iri 
pq—d«iA  with  ram  men  (jmcmw/m),  nnd 
to  a  aetSd  eonauteocy  with  day  and  ehatf, 
•o  aa  to  pre^nt  an  evrn  unvieldinir  surfiMe ;  or, 
hrttcr  itill,  paTcd  with  hard  ctone*.  Uera  tih*  corn 
wu  tproul  ewtaad  WMwithiafli<««!dKm. 

trrr^  fx<tlma  rMtirrr,  perticis  fUufeHurr) ;  or  mort*  com- 

MaJj,escept  when  the  caaaiooe  had  been  hroodit 
Wmm  tki  ficU,  ImUm  oM  (aafcaww)  ^jr  Iha  S»t 

of  a  naaiher  of  men  or  horses,  wbo  werr  dr- ■  ?» 
hack  wards  and  forwards  within  the  ring.  To  [iro- 
ikmm  Aa  aSad  aere  easily  and  vm*  psrfeotly,  the 
attle  were  (reqacntly  yoked  to  a  iruwhino  {trihu- 
imm^  trJjuia^  truJieu^  traiu)^  wusistitit^  of  a  hinrd 
mmilt  rou^h  by  attaching  to  it  Bton(>H  or  pi«cet  of 
ltmi,8uQd  loaded  «-itb  fmc  h<>aTy  weight; or,  what 
wmt  termed  a  PunJc  wum  {piottei/mm  Poemiemm) 
wmt  employed,  being  a  set  of  toothed  roUert 
«<vf-ered  with  plaak%  aat  wkidh  aaC  tka  dimr  who 
gviid^d.  the  team, 

Att^h^d  to  the  area  was  a  hutfr  shed  or  half- 
{nfn  ^■ntaJlarMns^  af  safficient  diinffBtftiit 
^ha  wiMla  Hcia  tka  cofw  waa 

dnt:d  In  unSivourablc  seasons  l^cfore  Ix-ini;  thnuhod, 
and  hither  it  was  homedij  oonTeyed  tut  shelter 
vim  dtt  hmwal  wtA  was  ml»«pted  by  any 
sodden  storm.  (CaL  9],  129;  Varr.  L  13,  ol,  S2  ; 
Cohnn.  L  6,  ii.  19 ;  Paiiad.  i.  36,  riiL  1 ;  PUn.  H. 
A'.  xriiL  ii,  30;  Horn.  ziii.  5»8 ;  zx.  4M  j  nL 
77|  Tu§.  Omtg.  L  I7«;  Owpon.  iL  2ff.) 

fl.  Wimmo^ng  {teutUatio). 

U'ijTi  the  grain  waa  mixed  » ith  cliaff,  it 


Jiui  duvn  in  smail  piles  upon  the  area,  in  order 
that  tbe  l^fcter  partidea  miaht  be  borne  away  hy 
the  pamng  lareze  ;  but  wrhen  the  wind  was  not 
gdStkatif  Binogt  it  became jiecessaiy  to  winiiftw 


10. 


{^xutfjkTjript  omidtiittr)  who  tOMtxl  it  frtwo  a 
siere  (maaas,  eapiMerimmy  ar  shord  (vrvw,  r<ni/i> 
I'lhntm),  wlii-n  t)i<'  {iiavr  p<-«rthiri  fill  dnwn  ins 
iu-Ap,  AUti  Hie  i,\m3H  tiontctl  otf  thrtHi){h  liif  air. 
When  it  was  btoidad  l»  kMftllMaam  lar  mf 
length  of  time,  it  was  common  to  rrprat  the  pm- 
cesB  {tvpmrmtrr,  rrpaHr§),  that  it  might  be  tho- 
rooghlv  ( 1<  oiw  d.  (V:trr  i.  'J;  Coloa*  B*  0*  90  ) 
Utm.  JL  f.  4»»i  JLiii.  m> 

IHmmtHm     Corm  (dW  frmmgmio  spfvoadW). 

Aft^  thf  ff>m  l>'^<'ii  tlim^h'il  fjut  ond  »iu- 
noweU,  or  atlcaftt  the  ears  fttf^M^mi'  d  ir«tn  the  fttalk, 
the  next  CMT*  was  ta  aleM  op  (eumderr)  the  ^rrain  in 
fitting  repositories  {gramaria^  \mvtm)»  Thr  grrst 
object  in  view  being  to  pffspf  rs  {|  (hmi  becoming 
mouldy  or  rotten,  and  to  protect  it  from  the  ravmrrs 
of  Termin,  espcciaily  the  weevil  (^rmcdm)^  w«  find 
that  rery  great  drrrnity  of  opini<«n  nrlsted  a*  la 
the  meant  \\s  wlmh  t!i<>»<'  m  i.4it  \<'  *\  I'.-  nt- 
taioad*  Bjr  soBie  the  stoc«-h>jusc*  wcrr  uuili  with 
brick  walk  af  gnat  thltkn***,  fcr  the  porpoMv  ii 


wouM    M-rm,   (if  <M-rtmng  a  Mi  lf  nn  1<  ui;h  r.iUUe, 

and  bad  no  window  or  anetturr,  excrpt  a  hole  ill 
tka  laai;  tkiMgh  wUeli  tfc«y  w««  filled.  Otheii, 
sgain,  nii^'d  thfse  strurturrs  si<f^  nn  wn-wlpa 
cfjtunns,  and  allowed  cunrnts  ot  atf  to  p*t»s 
thrmigh  ««n  all  sides  and  even  from  Ik-Iow  ;  while 
f)th<  r-  Hi!iiKtt''d  |i;irtirular  wiikIs  i.tily,  li,  n.«iii'  'y, 
m  were  of  a  ilrvii.t;  chanu  t<x.  Many  pkt«tm<d 
the  waDa  with  :■  v>ri  i  f  I  ird  sttMco  wolkad  ap 
with  amttrrn,  'a  Iih^  Ix  lM'Trd  to  act  as  a  safe- 
i;uard  ai^aiiiAl  vt  rmiii,  »  hile  ulhers  cniuiderrd  the 
iiiW  of  limo  under  any  form  as  dccidMlly  injariuus. 
Tbl•^<<  and  many  diifcrmt  opiniooa,  tofsiha  with 
rtcvipu  for  various  prqnrations  wherewith  to 
sprinkle  the  com,  will  be  found  detailed  iti  thti 
authorities  citad  below,  among  whaai  PUnjr  very 
sensibly  obscrvaa  that  the  principal  wawidafati— 
ought  to  be  the  coii>'.i!i"ii  of  ih,-  irralii  itv  If  wln-a 
honv-d  ;  (ince,  if  not  pcricctiy  dry,  it  must  of  ne- 
cr^ity  breed  watSAA   Ib  aMHuy  oMOMffsa,  ■■  ia 

ThrTicf,  Ca|>|)eiil<Ki;i,  SjKiin,  .and  Africa,  thr  i<>m 
was  laid  up  in  pits  («rru6i6<w)  sunk  ui  a  prr((%Uy 
dry  soQ  «ld  wdl  Ihwd  with  clwff,  a  P»»clic«  now 
rxtrn>iv(!v  B<!i'pti-'d  in  TiiMany.  Wiiciit  In  the 
eiir  (iwm  tfttcti  tiM)  might,  a<'<  'TiliTi;;  to  \  arTi>,  if 
the  air  was  esdldcd,  be  prrsrrv.tl  in  i>in  h  r.t^-p- 
1*  !<•»  for  fiftv  ycalis  Md  millet  for  an  bniiilr.il. 
(Cat  H2  i  Vatt.  I  57 ;  Colum-  i.  6 ;  Pallad.  t.  11/ ; 
Plia         sfiiL  00;  OaopoiL  ii.37-SI.) 


t)  iL  TbiB 


IV.  Cttnrn. 

Crops,  as  already  mnarked,  may  W  divided 
lata  faaf  f !— f  ■ ! — 1.  Grain  or  eon  ersfs.  2.1^- 

nihioiis  cropv  p"^-*^-  ^-  frnpsriit  C'ri<ii  fnrfonifjr. 
4.  Cmps  which  supplied  the  raw  ui  tt-Tuils  for  tha 
textile  fisbriea  Wa  arigbt  azimd  thi^  number 
of  I  la*!M's  did  wi*  ptirpose  to  tr  nt  of  (  t-rtaiTi  ;-!iint«, 
such  aa  |M>ppics  (/M/nferti)  &iid  simMauiu^  misi'd 
to  a  small  extent  only,  and  confined  to  pnrticoltf 
lacanti>><t  ;  liiit  our  limita  do  not  penait  OS  to  cn- 
brnce  so  wide  a  tield  of  inquiry. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  much  attention  wiu 
devoted  to  what  may  be  termed  Mooodaiy  oop*  ; 
those,  namely,  which  did  not  alRtfd  diwroy  wod 
or  clothing  for  man  or  l)e;i«t,  iiiit  wiiich  wen-  r<  - 
quired  ia  ordar  to  fitcilitate  tiie  cuitivatiun  and 
conectiMi  «f  the  primAry  cfops.  Thus,  Iwdt  af 
willowi  (fdiiBta)  far  1  a<k.  u  mid  withM,  and  of 
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retids  (anixdmeta)  for  vine-prop*,  were  frequently  in 
fitToonible  lituaUona  veiy  profitable!,  jiut  aa  bud 

in  ccrMin   listricts  of  Kent  yields  a  lar^c  rftnrn 
when  planted  with  juiuig  chcsUiuU  for  bop-poie4. 

1.  (hm  rVo/ji  {J'rumcnta). 

The  word  applied  ia  a  general  tenae  to  denote 
what  we  now  call  "  the  cereal  gniMea  wa«  fru- 
mtmta  ;  but  of  these  wheat  beis^  by  £u  the  DUMt 
important,  it  is  nut  wonderfal  tbit  th«  tenn  in 
question  should  be  employed  fmmcntly  to  dfiuite 
wheat  •pedailyf  mad  oocMioually  in  .such  a  man m  r 

to  exclude  other  kinds  of  gniin,  as  when  Pliuy 
remarks,  **  calainu.s  alti^r  truiiu-uio  quam  hordeo," 
meaning  in  wheat  the  stalk  is  loo^  than  in 
barley/'  The  only  fruiBciita  which  it  will  be 
ncccs.s^ry  for  ut  to  eouidar  partimliirly  ia  this 
place  are  — 

«  yVitfe—iMld  Far:  h,  Hvriewms  t,  Pai^am 

and  Milium. 

a.  Triticum  and  Far.  No  one  entertains  ajiy 
doobt  that  triticam  {wvphs  in  Oreck,  luid  by  the 
latrr  writers  aTroi)  ia  the  generic  name  for  the 
grain  which  we  denominate  u-Juitti  ;  but  when  we 
pnweed  to  examine  thediffiefent  species  or  Tarictics, 
we  are  involrcd  in  many  diihcultics,  for  the 
botanical  descriptions  transmitted  to  us  by  the 
ancients  are  in  all  cases  so  hnpcrfcct,  and  in 
aiany  instances  to  directly  at  tananoe  with  each 
other,  that  it  becmMS  almost  impossible  to  ideniifv 
with  certainty  ilic  uLj.  ets  to  which  tlu  y  refer,  with 
those  fiimiliar  to  ourselves.  Columella  ^ii.  Q ;  comp. 
Dia«mid.iL  107  :  Thcophr.  M,  P.  TiiL  1.  4),  who 
rtitempti  a  systematic  clii.i.-'ifuaticn,  a^ss'irns  the  first 
place  among  **£rumcuta**  to  Triticam  and  ^emeis 
'MtofwuH,  each  of  which  oontdned  se  em!  species  or 
varieiica.  Among  many  di!T.  n  iit  kinds  of  triticum 
he  deems  the  following  only  dcM^r  >  ing  of  particulnr 
onttce:  — 

1.  liulmt^  pouesaiqg  superior  weight  and  bril- 
liancy {nitor). 

%  Silii^y  very  white,  but  dcfident  in  we^l^t> 
(Colum.  ii.  9,  §  13  ;  Plin.  //.  A.  xnn.  8.) 

3.  Trimejstre  {rptfAriruuds  s.  rplfirjyos),  a  sort  of 
silign,  receiving  it.^  name  fironi  lying  three  months 
only  in  the  ground,  being  spring-SOwn.  We  find 
this  kind  sometimes  denominated  K/ofiW  also, 
since  in  very  warm  situations  it  cane  to  natiuity 
in  two  montha  after  it  yam  town. 

Among  the  different  kinds  of  SuMm  adonmm^ 
the  following  un-  piirtu  ularly  noticed  :  — 

1.  /or  Ctunnum,  distinguished  by  its  whiteness. 

2.  Far  tmueiOtm  rmt&mm.  1  Both  heavier  than 

3.  Far  vrnurnlum  ranifiiUiin.  J     xhc  CitusiHum. 

4.  Huiicattrum  or  Simen  triuunsire^  very  heavy 
■ad  of  fine  quality.  Here  we  must  remark  thi^ 
although  rotfius,  triliifo,  and  trimestrt  arc  set  do«^l  as 
particular  species  ur  varieties  of  the  more  gcnenkl 
term  triticum,  which  is  used  in  contradistinction  to 
Kinen  udoreum^  it  is  much  more  iisnal  to  find  triti 
cum.  used  in  a  restricted  sen^u  tu  deutit^^  urdiiiury 
winter  wheat)  in  opposition  to  both  sUi^jo  and  ado- 
trum,  and  henee  Pliny  declares  that  the  most  com- 
mon kinds  of  grain  were  "/-'ur,  called  advreum  by 
the  ancientA,  Myo,  and  triticum.'''' 

Now,  with  Regard  to  the  three  kinds  of  triticum 
enumerated  aho^-e,  we  shall  haTo  little  dflBcuIty  in 
deciding  that  they  were  in»l  distinct  sp  c  i<  s,  I  ut 
merely  Tarieties  of  the  ivimu  species ;  for  we  are 
asitiied  by  Cohmella  (iL  D),  that  triticam,  when 
«uwii  IB  wet  bad,  paas?d  ia  the  esmne  of  three 


Scars  into  mJiffo,  and  by  Pliny  (xviii.  R)  that  »i7(},v*, 
1  most  parts  of  Oanl,  passed,  at  tlic  end  ut'  twu 
years,  win  tn'fintm ;  a^raiii,  Cohmiella,  in  de«i'  ri:  ';:tj^ 
trinu:j>tn,  admits  (.although  coutnulicted  by  I'lui. 
H.  N.  xviii.  7)  that  it  is  a  variety  of  tiliijo,  whila 
modem  ex|K'rienee  teaches  us  that  winter  and  spring 
wheats  are  con\  ertible  by  subjecting  them  to  pecu- 
liar modes  of  cultivaticm.  Hence  we  conclude  that 
nJmt  and  »Ui^  were  tarieties  of  what  is  now 
termed  by  botanists  Tritietim  hfb&rmam,  and  that 
triincntre  was  a  variety  of  our  Triticum  ae^tmnm^ 
which  is  itself  a  variety  of  the  /^/benrnm. 

The  question  with  regard  to  Far,  Ader,  Summ 
ad'jn  iiin,  >t  iui^i,  Ailnrfutii,  names  used  indiiferently 
by  the  Lathi  writers,  dues  not  admit  of  soch  aa 
easy  solution.  But  after  a  carefhl  etaadnatioift 
of  the  nuiiu  r»u«,  Na;^'ue,  pcrjil  xing,  and  contradic- 
tory statements  scattered  over  ibe  chusics,  the  dis- 
casuon  of  which  separately  would  far  exceed  our 
limits,  we  mny  wtth  cunsiderabl  ■  t  nti  '.  iii .  li  ,  -.-'!• 
tLai/«r  was  a  variety  of  the  Greek  ^sa  ut  j,*ta,  and 
of  the  modem  TWfaiiiwm  tp^Ua,  if  not  absolutely- 
identical  with  otir*  or  l>oth.  Spelt,  which  u  fnlly 
rccogiUMid  by  bwUuuilA  u  d»»Unct  »pccic»  ol  ixiii- 
cum,  is  much  more  hardy  than  common  wheat,  suc- 
ceeding well  in  high  exposed  situations  where  the 
hitter  Would  not  ripen,  and  its  chaff  adheres  with 
i-ingular  finnness  to  the  grain,  both  of  which  cir- 
cumstance were  pnuninent  cbacacteristica  of  /or. 
(Colum.  iL  8  ;  Plin.  H.  AT.  xriiL  7,  «.  30.)  In- 
deed, it  was  fomid  impossible  to  get  rid  of  the  thick 
double  case  in  which  it  was  enclosed,  by  the  ord}<> 
nary  modes  of  thrashing ;  thereftm  it  was  Stored 

uji  with  theciiafT  attai  In  d  {cuuvt  nit  cum  JkiIiii  yu-i 
eoadi  et  iAipuUt  tanium  et  arvftis  UUratur)^  and 
when  used  as  fi>od  it  was  necessary  to  pound  it  ina 
mortiir,  or  nib  it  in  a  mill  of  a  peiuliar  constntctidn, 
in  order  to  separate  the  tenacious  husks — a  piixc-ss 
altogether  distinet  from  grindhi||b  and  indicated  by 
the  words  p/rj.irrr,  jiistnnt,  pisfores.  (Cat.  *2  ;  Plin. 
//.  A',  xviii.  1 U.)  The  idea  entertained  by  ioiue  com- 
mentators, that  the  distiDetion  between  triticum  and 
far  ctviivitivd  in  the  circumstance  that  the  latter  was 
awncd  wiiiie  the  former  wa*  beardless,  is  alto- 
gether untsnabtS}  for  not  only  does  Pliny  sny  ex- 
prcasly  in  one  pasan^e  (xviiL  10),  /'ar  tine  aritta 
e«tf  and  in  another  (xviii.  30),  as  distinctly  that  fi&r 
had  ariatof,  but  it  is  perfectly  clear  from  Varro 
(i.  48 }  compare  Plin.  //.  N.  xriii  7),  Uiat  ordinaiy 
triticam  bad  a  beard,  and  frara  Plhiy  that  siligo 
was  ginenilly,  aUhmiL.h  imt  uniformly,  witiiout 
one  —  a  scries  of  assertions  whose  contiadictory 
natare  need  occasion  no  surprise,  sinee  it  b  aow 

well  kn<iwn  that  this,  like  coimir,  is  a  j>oint  which 
does  not  amount  to  spccihc  dificrencc,  for  white, 
red,  awned,  and  beudless  wheats  are  fbond  to 
change  and  run  into  l  ach  other,  accordinf?  to  .soil, 
climate,  and  nuKle  of  cultiu<&  Anothor  fiMrt  noticed 
by  Pliny,  tu  \\  hich,  if  comet,  botanists  seem  not 
to  have  given  due  attention,  is,  that  (rifinan  had 
four  joints  in  iti>  &tulk, yar  ttix,  and  barley  eight. 

All  agree  that  triticum  (we  shall  use  the  word 
hereafter  in  the  restricted  seiiM'  of  common  winter- 
wheat)  succeeded  le^t  in  dry,  sljghUy  elevated, 
open  gnmif  where  the  full  influence  of  the  sun's 
rays  was  not  impeded  by  trees,  while  siligo  and  far 
were  well  adapted  for  low  damp  situations  and  stiff 
clayey  soils  (Cato  34,  35 ;  Varr,  L  9  ;  Colum.  ii.  6 ; 
Plm.  zriii  U>,  The  sowing  of  winter  wheat  (soIm 
oKhmmaliM)  whether  taticttm,  siligo,  tie  adsraua, 
eMnmeaced  for  the  most  pos^  acoofdiiv  to  iha 
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n 


that  m,  W      Rmmb  eilmitr  (uc.  Ral, 


bekkxv  the  Unit  of  l>i£«irmber,  A  bemg  m 


rmi  of  tritien 


tm  '.'J  .i':otaxn  fronj  ail  6cid  \k<'rk.  f  r  fifUy-ii  diiv* 
iM^oct,  aad  bft£^  davs  after  tbe  vinter  wistice. 
1b  «it  or  heht  «»k,  Wwwvcfv  aad  hi  all  •S' 

poari  •i!.:;i'>''-.'^  watTij  ".I  «*ras  important  t^l.1t  the 

lk»  turn  tmA  Iroau  art  in,  the  lowiiig  m»  in- 

<]BratIr  complrtMi  hr  the  md  <  f  S.  [.u  luU-r. 

fl:^T  iHken  tW  inv  lad  bWD  prvTettc-J  I'v  ar- 

I  n'ul  >:ir  TiTn'-»:irror!«  *rrrT?  c  mplctinfi  hu  vork  in 
wuiisfi ;  w*  li*  t^i'-'se  i  wbefp,  from  thr  ♦■s- 

Ome  cold  and  heavy  snows,  it  was  fcarvd  that  thr 
Tout?  btxk*  would  be  dcKtrriTed  in  winter  ;  fir 
firjiiy,  whcrr,  from  the  depth  and  ■tiflbcM  of  tbe 
«m]  (rruan/Wt»e),  it  misht  be  CTupprd  rrp«Uedl_T 
vkhoitt  a  £aUow.  In  ewcfj  cm  it  WM  BaMiiewd 
■iriiabie  to  throw  ik9  Med  M  mm  as  tbe  witliir 
vofild  permit,  that  i*,  in  ordinary  •t  .v-^.iii.s,  ••.ul  v  in 
Msck  TIm  m— rirj  «f  Med  rrqutmt  « iui  mm 
tmt  U  mx  BBodii  «f  AriliMai  «r  n/MK>  to  the  juf^ 
arcntdia,'  a-,  ire  anil  waa  rich  »t  ]-'  T  :  aj^l  fr.-::) 
I*  tea  modii  «f  fcc  To  oodcntaod  thu  dit- 
RcrilMt  thai  tha  far  «H  ■larpd 
cpand  »own  out  i:i  it-  thick  busk.  ;  thi  r.  f.  rr-. 
vaaM  iiLi. Mfij  aloMMt  twioa  a*  tnucit  K^jitc*:  m  wh«.u 
deaad  Kk*  tko  tricieiML  TWe  mhous  oprrations 
performed  opoo  the  above  quantity  of  aeed  tiefore 
k  CMild  be  brought  to  the  thrashing-door,  ny{uin<d 
tM  dayt  and  ft  Uf  of  work. — Kaw  far  tb«  pl<Mti;h- 
man  {l^bm^cva) ;  'm*'  for  the  harrower  (onoiA/r) ; 
three  for  the  hoer  {mmior)^  two  day*  on  the  fint 
vemmm,  mmi  one  on  the  lecond  ;  (mm  fat  the  weeded 
'r-T  '^,,r^  ;  M<9  and  a  half  for  the  reaper  (mrnmr). 

lie  tintAt  Italian  wheat  weighed  firwn  twenty- 
Sre  to  twenty-HOZ  pnandi  the  tnoditu,  which  cor- 
rafooda  to  apwMd*  «f  Mnni^  £q|^yi  mada 
awmrdupofs  to  tha  iimftial  lMik(ll«  dM  nana 
p«tu  t  T.  rv  aeariy  11"8  ca.  avoin! ,  .'n  l  the 

«f  «a  iofcml  peck.    The  Ikhtrtt 
teaaght  fima  Oad  and  from  thm  Chtmo- 


/<w  Aonjiioaiai  found  in  CuiwadJ*  (voL  \  )^/«r 
I  ii  ffilMily  «Mi  iir>M<i,  nd       M  M* 


iti.iMi'  r 


'1  I..  .. 


oniy  the  folKiffnuii,  but  the  dour  produced  t>j 
HWidinff  it  Tnia  Waff  pnabad*  wa  m«j  pra> 

,'f^--<\  tr.  PiaTn'no  tH«-  ivk  .i:  ir,'  of  th<'  (.  r'-i>  /•-  '''a, 
M/jriAj.^)  ».  jfi'jji  'ti,  cdHirtum,  fWi'^ /foa,  O^MO, 

•mtn-.i.  \vj.,  wverml  of  whidk  Wvaarrer  beak 
.  li-;irlv  ciiil  i  II.  rl.  Here  A(^in  we  can  pTc  the  rr- 
•uit  oniy  at  mt  imratigaiiuu,  iu  thr  coufM-  of  vhirh 
w»  AM  •htifad  •»  litmi  mtt  wny  thrmigh  •tat*^ 
ment«  at  otter  oliKiirr  nnd  ImcrTicibJil*-.  Urv'Tird- 
in^  tritiemm  and  tiium  a«  two  vrll  (ii»tia){ui*iied 
ranet>e«  of  wheat,  tbrir  piadadi 
l»v  nnilrn :  — 


Fr  'Ti  triti/^rm, 

1.  J*giim,  the  finest  Wmir  diut,  double 
^  /HiMtfRt  •ff  fait 


It  did  not  weizH  mcr  -  tbm  tAi^nty  {»i>iinii'< 
the  aMdiaik  lotcnaediate  were  the  bardmian,  xiui 
Alenadriaa,  tlw  SiriEM,  tlw  BcMlha,  and  the 
A  -'H.  uiu  t^>.>  t-ao  l-ut  appraadriag  MMl  Marly  iii 
exorlkoce  to  the  Italian. 

TV  prapoKtiai  whieh  Uw  fwodaea  bota  to  the 

m  the  richeft  and  mmt  highly  niititrnted  dittncta 
«f  SicSy  and  Ittly  inai  8  ta  10  for  1  ;  15  for  1 

■^-s  r-;mi.-.!  .Tj;  an  extrif^Hinsiry  crop  obtains!  in 
a  lew  highly  tavoared  fpots  only,  while  in  the  i^e 
■f  CalaBBBa,  whim  agrindtan  bad  &Ilen  into 
dernr.  thf  •iTprar''  ret^im  ww*  leaa  than  4  for  1. 
Paru  .  f  L^^  j^t,  the  region  ol  Byzaciam  in  Afhca, 
^tt  aeighboorhood  af  Oamda  in  Syria,  and  the 
territory  of  Sybaris  were  iaid  to  render  a  hundred 
or  even  a  hundred  and  fifty  fold  ;  bat  thrae  ac- 
oivnU  were  in  all  likelihood  greatly  exngjferated. 
(Cie.  u  r«T.  iiL  47  ;  Varr.  L  44  j  Cohan,  iii  3. 
|4;  Plin-^.A^.  iriii.  21.) 

/br  if  miformlv  repre»er>t/  <l  as  Ti.iv'i  ^  },ocn  ihr 
6nt  mecie*  of  grain  eyer^aJtiTat^i  in  Italy,  and 
It  vsat  WM»  eropJoj'rd  ejieluairrfy  w  ttBgio'ia  eere- 

trm  ft*  Anr  or  mesd  whether  dcriTcd  from  tor, 
jftaa  ttiOcfoSf  oc  6xbd  any  oihac 


4.  t'w/mn*^  bean. 

1.  Misfit,  tlui  iuu.'»i  il->ul»ie-<iremed  tioar,  ucd 
»duair<  ly  fnr  paitry  and  faarjf  fciaad. 

2.  ATo#  (tUi^jtMi*),  fim  Amr 

5.  ^V-onaai  »$emmiiunmm^  Bccond  flour. 
4.  /-W^WM^baaa. 

It  would  appear  that  TrlMi*  (ii.  lft\  r»Tt«ldrr- 
ing  wheat  getirnilly  aa  tritutitu,  atlltil  the 
and  pnrrtt  Hour  nlujo:  oidtnary  floor,  mmUa  ;  tba 

whole  prodci  >■  i"  grain,  brait,  and  \hy\iT  nii\rd 
toijrihi-r,  Obtajrv^sit.  ^IMin.  //.  .V.  xviii.  8,  U, 
10,  II.) 

Afiea  it  plared  by  Pliny  among  the  difTiTt-nt 
kinds  of  com  (xviii.  7),  and  in  pntliahly  thr  aaHta 
with  the  llaJiraMtntnty  Aliefiatrmtf,  r  'priiur  MiWII 
/brof  O'lumrUa.  Itut  o/wu  it  nlno  uied  t>i  di notr, 
nal  only  the  prain,  but  a  iwrticular  piTj«rntii>u  of 
it,  most  cl«'.-u-ly  di'tcribrd  in  another  i«»«aui.-  of 
Pliny  (xTiii  11).  The  fl&ett  wa*  aiade  fnm 
Camponiiin  wii,  wliirb  waa  ftrrt  mbbed  in  a  womjrti 
m-Ttar  t  .  n  Ml'  V.  hn«k,  and  then  {tjititmi 

trnttkis)  the  pure  graM*  (awtoto  mtdmiia) 
pomaM.  In  tMi  maniMT  lltrv^  Mrta  wet«  pr»- 
(iii.  r  il  (',|H.,-,1  :iiTiinlirii>  t.;  'r  finrn«-«»,  th^ 
minmajm^  the  tenmdmiMiu^  and  the  cnartrat  or 
i^pkamtma^woA  caeh  iraa  murad  vhb  a  kind  of  fhta 
wyiit<-  rhalk,  found  lirtwren  ,\'.ip|i-i  at  .J  f*utr..li, 
v\n*i\i  bocaoMi  intimotrly  ntnAlgamatcd  with  il 
(trtuuit  im  COtjmt,  tolommjitf  rf  t  nm  Jftij—  ^fhi), 
ThU  r'  TnjKTjnd  an*  the  principle  injn"'''^  •  't  in  a 
mrt  i'(  i^iiTuige  ai»n  cnll<<!  fi/ir>i,  whijo  uUoirius^ 
signify inf  pmperly  one  who  |M>ii!ided  altea,  fra. 
rjiirntiy  (l.-nntf«  n  ttmU'T  in  pfiirnil.  iPI'ii.  ff  V. 
xvuj.  7,  U,  -y,  XXII.  ;  C.it.  76  ;  Lt  .i.  »i.  ii  j 
Mart.  ii.  37,  riii.  6  ;  Omp'-n.  iii.  7.) 

Amjfimm  is  starch,  and  thr  m -I-  «  nf  preparing 
it  are  dr»cribcd  by  Cato  (K7),  4uui  Thny  (//.  A', 
xriil  7). 

Grama  waa  wheat,  not  ground,  but  merely 
diverted  of  i|»  htuk,  and  nwie  into  a  s'  rt  uf  por- 
ridtrc  hr  boiUay  it  ill  wairr  and  thca  adding  latlk. 
(Cat.  h(i.) 

k  ttarifum  a.  Orimm  (Kpi9ii  ;  Kpl,  Ifom.). 
N'l  vt  III  inijvirumre  to  Ir  tifvin  niu\  <uli,n-um^  wn* 
kordeum  or  barky,  which  wai  a  more  appmpriata 
faod  fcr  the  lowtr  aninali  than  wheat,  waa  better 
I  4 
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for  rnan  wben  made  into  poletUa  than  wlumt  of  an 
iiulifTcront  quality,  and  fiirnulwd  CSndlcBt  itraw 
and  chaff  (Kwmwiftnii»  paim). 
The  •peciet  mast  generallf  enltmited,  totncd 

^eirtMickum  or  cmthi  rinuitiy  wa*,  we  ran  scancly 
doubt,  identicsl  with  what  we  now  odl  bear  or 
liujrt^  the  ifardemm  hamtnHhm  or  uz-rowed 
barlrj  (if  liotanistij.  It  wa.'*  snwn  nfl<  r  the  remaJ 
equinox  (hence  called  rpiftiitr^  Theophr.  //.  P. 
vtiL  1),  «|MNi  Imd  that  had  baoi  twice  pkraghed, 
at  the  rnto  of  five  mmYn  to  the  jncer ;  succeeded 
best  in  a  dqr,  Ioo«e,  rkh  Buil ;  and  being  an  ex- 
hamtnw  Cfom  the  land  from  which  it  bad  been 
rrapod  wns  snrnmrr  fallowcil,  or  recniited  by  ina- 
uuiv.  It  wiu  cut  aa  toon  m  it  was  ripe  ;  fi>r  thr 
•talk  faeiag  brittle,  wai  liable  to  be  beaten  down  ; 
and  the  gmtn  not  beiqg  mrlnand  in  an  outer  liiuk, 
wa»  easily  shaken. 

Another  ttftdm,  termed  Gahtktm  or  duH- 
flimii  the  mnie  apparently  with  the  modem  Hor- 
dtlum  vulgare^  or  with  the  Hordemm  dtstiekkm^ 
varieties  of  the  common  two-rowed  barl<^y,  was 
mnarkable  for  ha  wewht  and  whttenest,  and  an- 
■wCTwl  well  fcr  mixing  with  wheaten  Hmtr  m 
liakirii,'  lircad  fur  slaves.  It  was  rowii  in  aiitiiinn, 
winter  or  early  <pnng,  at  the  rate  of  six  modii  tu 
the  juger.  Five  nodS  ef  oeed  herteiim  required 
six  days  and  a  half  of  labour  to  hriritf  it  to  the 
tbmsliing-flHor ;  viz.  ploughing  three  days,  harrow- 
nig  (occutoria  opem)  one,  hoeiag  (Mrntoria)  one 
and-a-Iialf.  riNijiinij  (mrssnyria)  nnc. 

Pliny  spenka  cf  hurdium  a»  the  lightest  uf  all 
fnimenta,  weighing  only  15  pounds  to  the  modius 
(Tlimian  ponnd»lI  {]  oz.  avoird.).  In  mild  cli- 
niat<vi  it  nii(L,'lit  bo  sown  early  in  autnnin.  ('I  hcophr.  , 
//.  /'.  viii.  1  ;  Cat.  .'55  ;  Varr.  i.  34  ;  Coluni.  ii. 
9.  14, 15, 16  ;  Virg.  Gtortf.  1210  }  Piin.^.A^ 
xviii.  7,  10  ;  Oeopon.  iL  14.) 

c.  Panicum  and  Milium  are  commonly  spoken  of 
together*  aa  if  thejr  weie  only  Tarietieo  of  the  nme 
groin.  The  fint  it  in  all  prahability  the  Pamirum 
tni/iaeeum  or  ommrm  millet  of  I'otani.it?,  tin 
(Kvfios  or  lUhMrn  of  the  Greeks }  the  second  is 
pcrhapt  the  SdaHn  ikMea  or  AbKm  wMA,  whfeli 
ri  irrr.Kjionds  to  the  description  of  Kiyxpos  ;  while  the 
species  noticed  by  Pliny  as  having  been  brought 
nom  India  leai  than  ten  yean  timn  the  period 
when  he  v^mto  is,  wc  can  scarcely  doubt,  the 
SoTphum  vult/urc^  or  Jjurra  of  the  Arabs. 

Panicum  and  milium  were  sown  in  spring 
(Viri:.  (iffr-j.  i.  21  fl),  towards  tlic  end  of  Manli, 
at  the  ral«  uf  fuur  sextarii  (pints)  only  to  the 
Jtlger,  but  they  required  repeated  hocin;^'  and 
weeding  to  keep  them  dean.  They  succeeded  w  e!] 
in  light  htose  soil,  even  on  sand  if  well  irrigated  ; 
and  as  soon  as  tlie  ears  were  fairly  formed,  they 
were  gathered  by  the  hand,  bu^g  up  to  dry  in  the 
mn,  and  in  this  itate  wmild  keep  for  a  longer 

["■ridd  than  any  otlu  r  ^rain.  ^Tiliiiiii  was  Kaki  d 
into  brcsid  or  cakes,  very  palatable  when  eaten 
]|ot ;  and  both  paaieam  and  ndUuni  made  good 
porridge  (jnda).  Although  not  much  used  by  the 
population  of  Italy,  except  perhaps  in  Campania, 
they  fonned  a  moat  important  article  of  food  in 
the  Chrala,  in  Pontii't.  in  Sormntia,  and  in  Ethio- 
pia. (Cat.  6  ;  Colum.  ii.  !).  §  17  ;  Plin.  //.  N. 
xviii.  7,  10,  26  ;  Pallad.  iv.  11  ;  (ieojfon.  ii.  38  ; 
Th.  f.plir.  H. «.  A.  iL  17,  //.  /».  TiiL  3 ;  Dioawr. 
iLllf^.) 

&wafe,  rye,  the  SeciiU  eerrale  of  botanists,  is  not 
iMrtioned  bj  anj  of  the  Oraek  wiiteia  nnlcM  it 
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be  the  jBplCa  de«3ibed  by  Galen  {De  AliiMMi. 
I'ani!t.  \.  •_')  as  cultivated  in  Thmceand  Macedonia 
(but  this,  in  ail  probability,  waaaooarM  varie^  of 
spelt),  nor  by  Cato,  Varro,  Colvndh,  nor  Pldlft- 
diiis.  Pliny  alone  (//.  A',  xviii.  40)  sjK-aks  of  it, 
and  in  the  £i»Uowii(g  terms : — **  Sccale  Xaurini  aub 
.\lpibus  Arimm  vocant,  defeerrimnni,  et  tantnn  ad 
areendain  T'lmei"  :  tor='tinda  »ed  graclli  6ti|>ula, 
nigntia  thste,  sed  pondere  pniecipuam.  Adnu*> 
eetar  boie  Su  vt  ntitiget  aaMritodiaeai  ejus ;  et 
tamen  sic  quoque  inpratissimum  rentri  est.  N.is- 
citur  qualicunque  solo  cum  centesimo  grano,  ip- 
snmque  pro  laetamine  est."  In  the  previous 
eha|iter  lie  inake^  it  identical  with  farrago^  that 
is,  corn  sown  lor  the  purpose  ot  Inriag  cut  green  aa 
fodder.    See  remarks  upon  Famufo  below. 

.^Fe«cf,  the  nat  (/3po^f  s.  /9p<w/iat,  Theophr. 
//.  P.  viii.  4  ;  Dioscorid.  iL  16),  the  Avata  mtiiva 
of  botanists,  need  scarcely  be  noticed  in  this  place 
since  it  cannot  be  laiwd  m  a  ginin  with  any  ad- 
vantage In  a  dtBiate  id  warm  m  that  of  <hmee  or 
of  Italy.  Columella  (u.  10.  §  9)  and  Pliny  (//.  .V. 
zviiL  42,  Avan  Gratea)  recommended  that  it 
•hedd  be  aown  §»  green  Ibdder,  and  the  ktfeer 
remarks  that  it  became  a  sort  of  com  ( frumntti  fit 
inftar) _'m.  Oenaaoy,  where  it  formed  a  regular 
crop,  and  where  eatmoal  porridge  waa  n  «— 
di-*Ii  (ncffft/f  a/t'a  pultc  mreutl^  H.  A1  xviii.  44. 
§  1.  comp.  iv.  27,  vL  55).  In  another  p — 
{H,  M  zziL  68)  the  same  author  prescribea  ent- 
menl  (arfvatTa  fiirimi)  stee|>«i  in  vinegar  as  a 
rexnedy  for  Bj><its  rin  the  6kiu.  The  Avema  cuih 
demned  as  a  tn  uhlesome  weed  by  Cato  {Ji.  A, 
xxxvii.  §  5)  and  Virgil  {tteriUt  otNMoe,  G.  i.  154) 
ij3,  proliably,  the  Arema  /iihta  of  lotaaists,  al- 
though Pliny  (//.  N.  xviii.  44.  S  1)  makes  no  die* 
tincUon  between  this  and  the  odtivated  kind. 

Other  cereals  we  may  dismia  very  briefly. 

Orijzti  [opvCa,  upvCoy)^  rice,  waa  imported  from 
the  East,  and  wai  much  ertoemcd  for  making  grnel 
{ptitana'^. 

Zr<;  {i*CL,  C*^a),  Ofi/r<t  (uKvpa),  Tijthe.  {rliprf)^ 

and  wlrwoo,  of  which  the  fatX  two  are  named  by 
HooMr,  iMMt  be  regarded  aa  varietieo  of  the  Ttm- 

rum  Spdta  or  Far  (llemd.  ii.  Tify ;  Thciij.hr.  //.  /». 
ii.  5,  viiL  9  ;  Diusoorid.  iL  110  ;  Galeu.  de  AU- 
mmi.  PttctdL  L  2,  13).  The  statemenu  found  in 
the  eighteenth  book  of  I'liny's  Natural  Ilist^ry  in 
reference  to  these  four  are  iJiogether  unintelligible 
when  ooui|«»m1  with  each  odiar.  Ha  evidanily 
copied,  a«  was  too  often  his  custom,  firom  a  num- 
ber of  discordajit  aiuboritie*  without  attempting 
to  reconcile  or  thinking  it  necessary  to  point  out 
their  contradictions.  In  one  place  (xviiL  20.  §  4) 
he  says  distinctly  that  .^rtaca  is  the  Olyra  of 
Homer,  and  in  anotiier  he  ikx-nis  to  say  (xviiL  II) 
that  Olyra  in  Eg3rpt  became  Far  (Jitr  sa  ^&gg)te 
ex  olyra  cot^ficUur).  Now  we  know  firom  flero- 
dotni*  (ii.  'M\)  that  in  his  time  Olyni  and  Zea  were 
considered  synonymoua,  and  that  these  ezdnaifclj 
were  coltintted  bj  the  Egyptiana.  Heaea  w« 
shall  lio  h'd  to  conclnde  that  the  wheat  which 
hm  bt>eu  raised  recently  from  the  seeds  discovered 
in  the  mummy  cases  is  in  featity  the  ancient  Zen 
or  Olyra,  and  from  its  appearance  we  should  fur- 
ther be  induced  to  identify  it  with  the  Triticum 
ramotam  of  Ptiny  (H.  N.  xviii  21). 

With  nnpird  to  Irio  and  Iforminfm ,  nf  v;  !i'ch 
the  fonncr  seems  to  have  l>ren  called  ipvaifwv  hj 
the  Greeks,  both  enunurat>  d  bj  Plifiy  amonf 
/rmmMta^  althoi^  be  aftorwacda  ioaaawbii  foali* 
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i«f  tlu«  aaami'W,  we  ant  hazard  a  eonjcctank 
(Piin.  //.  Kf.  xnii.  10.  S  1—22,  xxil  7i) 

nwr  riic'u^li^  this  wX'Uun  ws'.li  an  mnntrra- 

di^KVBt  parts  «f  V  W  Mai  «talk  of  corn. 

The  vhofe  «ar  was  named  ipun;  the  beanl  or 
avn  orufo  tiw  ear,  vben  beudleM,  ipina  mm- 
Mm,  tlie  wki»0  mHii  tmhtSMBm  «f  Um  grain,  imti- 

plMMo^  vrth  which  eotiar,  tmmiett,  follinlm*^  Br.' 
■ed  «  iypuii  I  ■w  ;  tiM  Miar  hoik  onu  ;  the 
OTierWdc  widi  the  ahMt  ^bkw  w»»a£tMA.  r»'m  : 

tr  -  ft-TTu  ttiffl't,  cal'uMt,  Xii  which  •r-if-'jji,  oauJit 

oanapaui  ta  IcganuDoas  pianu ;  the  knot*  or 
into  B  ^  liSs  jwfnJiiUrtfadh/  th«tk«th- 
Hke       ;.i  lha  atcn  tei  wUek  A*  ««  mn« 

The  Tcgetabies  ^diin^if  pci>pcr!y  un'tcr  this  b£ad, 
cbirdT  cakifiitd  by  the  ancients  ^^t*'  :  <^  Faba; 
k  Lmpimma ;  c  lima  %.  LentlrHln  ;  d.  Vieer :  t. 
Oeern^  ;  f.  Pkaaaoima  ;  ff.  J'tsmm  ;  to  which, 
■  order  to  sToid  multipiytng  cabdiritioiu,  we 
mr  add  .Vo^'  and  ifaws  BDea  ia  caoHBoa  with 
the  legqmisa  thej  atfred  a*  feod  both  fer  bmii  aod 
oule. 

&  Ftdm,  Th»  Mcient  /^Aa,  tha  a»4>"»  «f 
OimIu,  BrtwidMCBBdin^  all  that  iMa  Imb  vf)(vd  ta 

tv-  ontmri-,  a*  certainly  one  of  t^<*  vanities  of 
oar  cwmmm  fidd  bean,  th«  >  wis  FabOt  or  i-a6a 


af  baCMiaML  It 

r-:?]  ajjil  stn'Hi,  or  well  rn-irmn-d  land.  If  sou  ri  urwn 
Boist  low-ljing  gnmuid  that  had  ranaincd  ioug 
■MTOfpad  (laOrifmi),  no  prevkraa  prvpafattMi  ww 
Beceuarr  ;  but  th*"  wu*  scaJLt-ri  J  .umI  at  once 
feioagbed  in  ;  the  heid  was  then  nl>bed  mm!  bnall)' 
haiTOwei  (aam  mmmermdomda  tmpemerimms,  tmara- 
lmmm:<,  irKftcrs-nf^m/pt^  ofr^JMiuiLf  ),  the  oltfoft  Ticin^ 
to  feiH"  ttj-.'  ftcd  deep  aa  poAsaLIe.  Uut  if  Ixaii* 
wrr<-  b>>  Mwn  upon  land  tnm  which  a  com  crop 
had  bees  ju.n  rm^x^I  f  rrj^i/yi7rfl  a9irr),a(Wthe  stubble 
cleared  a«iav,  mauuirc  waa  spread  at  the  rate 
muifimt  r^m  to  the  joger,  and  then  the  re- 
tha  noM  at  abovaw  Rich 
l«d  reqaired  firan  km  ta  iiz  raodii  to  the  juger, 
poorer  soil  somewhat  more.  A  portitm  of  the  seed 
waa  aaaaitted  to  tha  gfvmi.  about  the  laiddla 
{mmSm  mmemii),  the  TCBiBiBder  at  tha  «ad  af  tlM 

C'.n;-»OTrin^  m-ason  (»^ptim//HftrtIi't  aa/io).  Vifjjil 

(Gm.  L215),  indeed,  £iUow)^g  the  practice  of  his 
om&bMt,  dveetothatbaaaaMMbaMwa  ia 

iprn^  ;  but  this  uras  dmpproYed  of  in  the  rest  of 
Italj  becaase  the  stalks  {eamUa—fahaita)^  the  pod* 
(a^aafX  aad  the  kaaka  (aema /abagimmm\  all  of 

TrSvh  wfiT  !jf  sTf^l  vaJne  as  f><xl  fi>r  calllf,  \v*»n^ 
i&m  ittJttifiaiit  in  the  spnng-iowa  {trimts!ris  fidm) 
than  in  the  autumna!  crop^  Colomella  n^inimcnds 
that  b<»ns  should  be  hoed  three  tini< in  which 
they  required  no  weeding.  Wb^n  they  }iad 
1  at  iHtaiilTt  tha^  were  reaped  Amt.  ta  the 
jrMH?^^,  nouie  Qp  into  sheaves  (Jimiedi)^ 

were  iLiasbed  bv  men  who  tossed  the  bmdlea  with 
krks,  tnmpled  them  under  foot,  and  beat  them 
witb  flails  {baeuli»\  aod  finally,  wan  ckanad  hj 
Tinnowiog;  The  harreat  tabk  plaee  ia  Ceatiml 
ItsJj  ahoat  the  end  of  Jfay,  and  hence  the  fint  of 
Jane  was  lauDed  Ch/nsrfiit  Fabariae,  because  on 

that  day  aew  ...  ^"^JJ  wq^td  twadija*  awk 


of  the  plcw^nman,  if  the  iaod  waa  newly  brokea 
ai^hatealy  aaaif  itUA  baea«np|Ndthe  prrvKius 

sea  ton  ;  harrowinir  nrrtip-fc-H  one  j^av  aini  a 

the  first  hoeing  ooe  d«y  *nd  a  hail,  ibe  areoiMi  and 

third  each  oaa  daf«  nifimg  aaa  digr  i  la  aD,  aavaa 

or  eight  days. 

Bean  total  {lomemimm,  ept^y^ia)  was  baked  into 
broad  or  iHfrot  wd^uMt),  ecperially  tf 

aMad  with  tkt  flour  of  wheat  or  millrt  ;  wha 
■aia  into  psindge  (JiAieia,  pmU  /o/miIu),  it  wat 
aiX'iuiit<<l  an  acci-pUilile  oifcrjinj  to  the  gods  and 
termed  Af^frni, — a  naae  pmprriy  apfJied  to  tha 
boHM  twaaifht  kmm  and  set  apart  for  holy  pur> 

I'yM-*  (Il.iiTi.  fi  xi;;.  -Sm  ;  CaL  ;  Van-.  1  -ti  ; 
Coinm.  11.  10, 12  ;  Pallad.  li. »,  Tit.  3 ;  Plin.  //.  .V. 

xTii&,xviiLl^xix.itOaafaikilUt  VmmnL 

ii.  127  ;  Th'-ophr.  //.  /*.  h.  2,  vii.  S,  1  .  coma> 
Feet.  $.  r.  He/mm ;  iieii,  it.  1 1 ,  x.  1 6  ;  kiacfaab 
5al.  i  IS  J  Cic  dsZ>ir.  i.  90  :  IH.  Pmtl.  t.  4*1) 

/.ujuMSis,  xhr  o*puot  of  the  Om  k«,  mi-iiu  ti* 
iuduilc  iLo  LiifitMj  uJLus,,  the  L>.  imieud^  and  iha 
L.  pihmu  of  botanists,  the  eomaian  white,  jrllow, 
and  rose  lopinei  of  rmr  irartlrni.  fir%t  nf  the 

aboTe  Kpene«  woj  lli&l  chu:ily  cullt»«i««i  by  tha 
Romans,  ami  i'«  prmoaDcrd  by  Cohnailla  la  ha 
the  most  raluaUe  of  the  Jcgamina,  becsase  it  de- 
manded rery  little  labour,  was  a  sure  crop,  and 
instead  of  exhansting,  artiuiUy  refreshed  and  cmi> 
oacadthaiaad.  Slacpad ia  walw aid  aftamrds 
htfled,  it  ftffaMd  aa  asesllnl  (wd  fcf  ana  ia 
wLiiUT,  atui  iiii;.-ljt  1)0  un-(i  rtcTi  for  rivan  daring 
I  periods  of  sMrcit^  It  cwuid  be  aewa  aa  aaaa  aa 

Ly  ^ilonghing  or  any  other  op^  raiinn  (rr»./ii  »Mrr.i/j- 
bmt)^  and  waa  covered  op  anyhow,  or  not  eoreied 
ay  at  all,  helaf  prelected  hyitahht—wa  iw  tha 


rlv  in  an- 


atLifki  of  liinl*  ami  uther  .iiunia:*. 

The  {jTO^-r  aeamta  Itit  Miwuig  wma 
tomn,  in  order  that  the  stallu  might 


bet'orc  the  c>ki\  wmther  set  in  ;  the  qaantitr  of 
•oed  wai  Lea  niodu  to  the  juger,  and  the  cn»{i  tras 
reaped  after  it  had  remained  a  year  m  the  gioond. 
It  saeoeeded  well  in  any  dry  lii^ht  tand,  but  not  in 
wet  tenacious  soiL  Ten  modii  requin-tl  ui  ail  only 
three  days*  work  ;  one  Car  corering  sp^  aaa  wi 
harrowing  and  one  for  rraping,  and  af  laese  opera- 
tions,  the  two  first  might,  if  therr  waa  a  prees  of 

worlc,  be  d(«f>env»l  with.     (CiU  v.  .15  •  Colum.  Ii, 

10, 16,  zi.  2  i  PaUad.  i.  6,  it.  8,  vi  3,  vii  a»  is.  3 1 
Plia.  if.JV.  atiiL  14  ;  Oeepea.  H.  19;  Virg. 
Gf  tnj.  i.  75.) 

c  Lou  a.  Ltmtieala,  the  ^aitSt  of  the  Oroelt^ 
tha  aMdaia  Am  £aaa,  FMe  £eai^  er  htmOm, 
was  sown  tw  iecnyear,  late  in  fltitumn  (j^r  mr  lifim 
aemaUim)  and  early  in  spring,  on  dry  l^ht  soil,  la 
the  proportion  afiadMraMnAaa  a  aMdiat  la  tha 

jtiifer.  It  W1M  rrcmnmrTTded  to  tnir  the  nerd  with 
dry  Quuture,  and  after  kaviiig  jt  in  titis  »Uiie  tor 
four  or  fire  days,  then  to  scatter  it  A  roodius  and 
a  half  rr^ij  wired  eight  days' work  -  p!mij>hin?,  thrr^  ; 
harruw  iJig,  one  ;  hoeioir.  two  ;  wt^>dtfi|f,  ;  j)id« 
ling,  one.  (Cat.  35  ;  \  ir^.  fJeorp.  L2'jn  ;  (  obiob 
iu  10,  12  ;  xL  2.  ;  Plm.  //.  X.  xriiL  12,  31  ; 
Palled.  xiL  1 1 ;  Theophr.  //.  /\  nil  3  ;  Dioecorid. 
ii.  129;  Oeepen.iL87tan^lfMlid,  siiLait 
OdL  xriii.  a.) 
d.  deer,  the  ip4§t^t  of  the  Oreakt.  The 

deer  itrit  /inu  n  (HpiSs)  ami  the  f'icrr  Ptni'cum,  \a- 

rietiea  of  our  common  chick-pea,  were  aowa  ia 
ckh  ami,  during  tha  aamth  af  lUnh,  in  Aa  ai^ 
(arltM  af  ihiaa  aodU  ta  tha  Ji^  tha  aMii 
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baring  been  previously  steeped  to  mdca  them 
germinate  more  rr-adily.  Tho  crop  wns  considered 
iDjurunu  to  the  toil,  and  therefore  avoided  by 
prudent  InitlMnidinai.  Three  modU  of  Cicer  re- 
quiri'd  finir  days  for  ploughing  and  Bowiiitr,  two 
days  for  barrowliur,  one  daj  for  boetag,  one  day 
fiir  weedinf  ,  and  wee  Aiye  fiir  palling  (mthrnhr 
trM.  (Colum.  ii.  i  n,  12  ;  Plin.  H,  M  xriiu  12  ; 
litoacorid.  ii  126  ;  Tbeopbr.  tILL  1,  3,  5,  6  ;  Geo- 
pML  iL  98*) 

f.  Ctcrmth,  the  Xd&vput  of  the  rirrolcR,  the 
jMiAynu  saiivus  of  botanists,  which  Pliny  seems 
to  tcgtld  as  n.  small  rmutt  of  the  CVoer,  was 
sown  in  crood  land  citht  f  at  Xnr  end  of  Oi  tober  or 
at  the  bc'giiiuiiig  ui  tbe  year,  iu  ilm  prujtortion  of 
tluec  modii  to  tho  joger.  None  of  the  legiimina 
proved  less  hurtful  to  the  jrroiind,  btit  it  was  rarely 
a  successful  crop,  for  it  suUered  mof't  from  the  dry 
weather  and  hot  winds  which  osuaiiy  prevailed 
when  it  was  in  flower.  Four  modii  of  Cicorcula 
required  six  days'  work — ploughing,  three ;  hiUTow- 
iug,  one  ;  weeding,  one  ;  pulling,  one.  (Colum.  iL 
iO,  12  ;  Plin.  H,N.  xviii.  12  ;  PallMLii.  5,  iii.  4  ; 
Theophr.  0.  P.  Tiil  3  ;  conip.  Phitaivh.  Quat  ft. 
Horn,) 

/.  Pkatdui  M.  Pha$eolm  {^oaiiiKos  ;  ^aa^o\oi ; 
^•teioXof),  the  coninion  kidney-henn,  taeceeded 

1  '  IT'  rich  land  r>-.fu1;irlv  crnjijM-d,  and  \va3  sowni 
towards  tlic  end  of  October  in  the  proportion  of 
fimr  modii  to  the  jogcr.  Theae  four  nudii  fe> 
qniri-d  throe  or  four  day*'  work,  —  jilonc^hinc',  one 
or  two,  accordit^g  to  the  soil ;  barruwiitg,  one ; 
teapjng,  one.  The  pods  of  the  phaselus  were  some- 
times eaten  along  uith  the  seeds,  accordiiiir  to  »m 
own  custom.  (Viig.  Georg.  L  227  ;  Colum.  ii.  10, 
1-2,  XL  2;  Pliikir.MzTiy.  13;  ]hd]ad.ix:12; 
X.  1.) 

g.  Pimm  (wltrop  ;  irl<rot ;  irl<rtros\  the  common 
field  pea,  succeeded  best  in  a  loose  soil,  a  warm 
aittittion,  and  a  nwiit  dimnte.  It  was  sown  im- 
mediately after  the  autumnal  equinox,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  rathiT  IcsH  than  fi>ur  modii  to  the  jnccr, 
•ad  cultivated  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  tbe 
pkatAm.  (Calnin.  n.  10,  13  ;  Plin.  mN.  zriii  7, 
12  ;  Theophr.  //.  P.  iii.  27,  vUi.  3.  5.) 

Ni^mt^  the  fitwtda  of  Dioscoridcs,  is  the  mo- 
dm  Rapei,  Ae  BftutiM  rapa  of  botanlete.  J?a> 
pum^  the  TOTTfXfj  of  Tlieophraatus,  is  th  ir j  ■'  ni 
Turnip,  the  JJrmsica  Nafius  of  botxinu^ts.  i'he 
value  of  these  plants  was  in  a  great  measure  orer- 
hv  ked  hy  tlie  earlier  Roman  writers,  while  th  - 
Circeks  regarded  them  too  much  in  the  light  ot 
garden  herbs  ;  hut  Pliny  enlarges  upon  their  merits, 
and  by  the  Gauls  beyond  tlie  I*o,  who  wintered 
their  oxen  upou  them,  their  culture  was  dt'«>nicd 
next  in  importance  to  that  of  com  and  wine.  They 
were  highly  useful  as  food  for  man,  for  cattle,  and 
even  for  birds  ;  both  the  leaf  and  bulb  were  avail- 
able ;  being  very  hardy,  the^  could  be  left  in  the 
ground,  or  would  keep  wdl  if  stoced  up,  and  thus 
one  eiop  might  be  made  to  hold  ont  mitil  another 
came  in.  They  rcquiri-d  loose,  well-pnlverisi  d, 
and  highly-nuuiured  aoiL  Bapa  succeeded  best  in 
low,  moist  iitaationa,  and  were  town  at  the  end  of 
.Tunc  after  five  p1ou^hini:s  {<pihtto  su!tx>)  ;  nnpi, 
which  were  more  adajied  for  dry  slopmg  land,  at 
ihe  end  of  Angnit  or  ibe  beginning  of  September, 
after  four  plouj^-hinirs  (f/iiorio  sitli-<<)  ;  hoth,  however, 
iu  warm  and  well-watered  spots  might  be  sown 
in  spring.  A  juger  required  Ibar  aextarii  (nhont 
irar  imperal  pint*)  of  tanip  leed  and  fiw  of 
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rape  seed,  because  the  naptu  does  not,  like  tM 
rapum,  expand  into  nn  ajnple  bulb  (imw  in  r»-n- 
trttn  latMcit)^  but  sends  a  thin  root  straight  down 
{9«d  ftinnsoi  rtutieem  dtormm  offUy,  Cdumella, 
however,  distinctly  states  thai  the  nii)uni  and 
napus  passed  into  each  other,  under  the  intluencc 
ofadiangeof  ieOor  dmuttek  J^cqpiba  is  the  tctm 
for  a  bed  or  field  of  tumipe.  (Dioscorid.  ii. 
136;  Cat.  v.  36  i  Colum.  ii.  10  j  Plin.  J/.  JST, 
zviiL  13.) 

&  €fnm  Forage  Crop$  (PoMo). 

This  term  included  nil  those  crops  which  wen 
cut  green  and  employed  exclusively  r"*  fonije  for 
the  lower  animals.  The  most  important  were :  — 
a.  Medica.  b.  Foatum  Graeatm,  a  UMia.  A 
Cicero,  e.  Krwm^  ErvUia.  f.  Farrmjn^  Ory~ 
mum.  g.  Foenum.  The  description  of  the  last 
will  involve  an  account  of  the  i^itmn  pumed  in 
the  management  of  nu-ndows. 

a.  Meiiica  (Mt)8(k^  sc.  ir6a)  the  modem  Lu- 
cerne. The  most  important  of  nil  the  plants  cul- 
tivmted  for  itodc  ezdusivelj  was  Medica,  so  called 
beemse  mtrodneed  mto  Greece  dnring  the  Pervinxi 
wars.  When  once  properly  8owm,  it  would  la.-^t 
for  many  years,  might  be  cut  repeatedly  during 
the  Mme  mmor,  lenevnted  iaith0r  than  edwnstod 
the  soil,  wns  the  best  fettener  of  K;ui  cattle,  the 
best  restorative  for  those  that  were  sick,  and  bo 
mmrishing  that  a  single  juger  supplied  sufficient 
food  for  three  hordes  duritr.;  a  wh '!e  year.  Ilenca 
the  greatest  care  was  beetuwed  uf>on  it^  culture. 

The  spot  ftzed  upon,  which  was  to  be  neither 
dry  nor  'pntis^',  received  a  fir»t  ploughin?  ahout 
the  beginning  of  ( )i  tolier,  and  the  upturned  earth 
was  allowed  to  b»."  exjiosed  to  the  weather  for  the 
winter  ;  it  was  carefully  ploughed  a  second  time, 
at  the  beginning  of  Febniary,  when  all  the  stones 
were  gathered  off,  and  the  larger  clods  broken  by 
the  hand  ;  in  the  month  of  Match  it  was  ploughed 
for  a  third  time  and  harrowed.  The  ground  thus 
pre[are(i  was  divided  into  plots  nr  hed-.  (nrmt)  aa 
in  a  garden,  emh  titty  feet  long  and  ten  feet 
hroad,  so  that  ready  access  might  be  gdned  hy 
the  walks  Letsvi-en  for  >np|ily:ii^'  wati-r  and  ex- 
tirpating the  weeds.  Old  dung  was  then  spread 
over  the  whole,  and  the  towing  took  plaee  at  tba 
end  of  April,  a  cyathiis  (about  of  an  imp<  rial 
pint)  of  seed  being  allowed  for  each  bed  of  the 
dimensioiM  deacribed  above.  The  seed  was  ho- 
:ti  diately  covered  in  with  wooden  rakes  {f'uvieis 
raf(dlis)y  and  the  i^>erations  of  hueing  and  wei-d- 
ing  were  perfbnned  repeatedlv  with  wooden  ira- 
ph  nients.  It  wns  not  nit  for  the  first  time  until  it 
had  dropped  sonic  of  its  seed,  but  afterwards 
might  bo  cut  as  tender  ns  the  farmer  thought  fit. 
After  each  cutting  it  was  well  watered,  and  as 
soon  as  the  young  blades  began  to  sprout,  every 
weed  was  sedulously  removed.  Managed  in  this 
manner  it  might  be  cut  sue  times  a  year  for  ten 
(Pliny  says  thirty)  years.  It  was  necessary  to 
1150  caution  in  pivinj:;  it  at  first  to  cattle,  since  it 
was  apt  to  inflate  them,  and  make  Uood  too 
rapidly,  hut  when  they  wm  hahitDSted  to  itt 
use  it  might  be  supplied  freely.  It  is  very  re- 
markable that  this  spedes  of  forage,  to  which  so 
much  importsnee  was  attached  1^  the  KomBm, 
bos  altogether  di«a])])eared  from  Italy.  We  are 
assured  by  M.  Chatcauvicux  that  not  a  single  plant 
of  bia  now  to  be  wen.  (Varr.  L  42 ;  Coha.  ii 
10,28  s  Viig.  Gtorg,  L  215 ;  Patlnd.  iii.  «,  v.  I  j 
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P._a.  //.  A'.  i  >  jjj.  16  ;  DdoocotjI.  li.  177  j  TiiC*>plir. 
M.  P.  TiiL  7.) 

Foaifom-Oramum^  Tsriooalj  tmnr^  riXit. 
iMnpmt  ft.  fiwKfpas^  mtpdtrit  aad  aryrfc^s, 
tiu  Tni^tMc^  ,^w9ma  (#ru«niai,  or  cooiiiMB  Fm»- 
gmic  of  tw.^>-t-*-  -wwt  cmllMi  Siimjmu  hj  oomitnr 
peafkle,  aiHl  Tewiifd  best  when  U^ally  nrf^iccted, 
can  bcia^  taken  in  the  fint  plare  not  to  hvay  the 
(«pariyiiMiAisMM  antar).    Six  or  •eren 

Inr  a  ju)(cr,  r»> 
qutmi  two  dars  fat  Jio^  in-;:  atnl  u..-  frif  rcapini;. 
iVm.  Jo  i  OiMk  ii  10,  XI.  3  :  Pliu.  U.  N,  xnii. 
]C»».1»;  DiNHnLH.  134;  Tbespfe  A /\ 
».  17,  nii- 

e.  )  aoa  (trd^oKor,  the  ^ut^  of  Galen),  Moe 

or  SdRioer  (rr  WIrit«  r'i  Tare  of  botani^^t;*.  It 
citrfat  be  sown  aa  dry  ai  different  ^penod*  of 
ck^:  jw;  asoallj-  about  the  aatamnal  aqmoui  when 
-•.  :  -d  fJar  grren  '''j-JdiT  ;  i:;  JarrTinn-or  Irttrr.  wh<-ii 
niu»ni  tor  leed.  (Ikit  Piin.  //.  A',  xvai.  lu.) 
The  ipMiTity  required  in  the  fimncr  ca«e  wa*  aeven 
inodii  to  the  jo^rcr,  in  the  latter  six.  Particular 
art  w  taken  not  to  cast  the  aecd  when  theie 
wu  dew  or  moistux«  of  anj  tort  npon  the  HufKe 
fl^  the  gRMsd  ;  th«  period  «f  tho  <k]r  aetoeted  f« 
the  tfwntxMi  wKi  tlwniAm  mbbs  boBn  iftv  n&> 
hje,  and  no  more  'a'aa  ftcattered  than  could  b« 
cnremi  up  before  night*  It  required  little  labour — 
pJ'jQjrhus;  two  daja,  hutowiug  one,  reaping  one  ; 
in  all,  iwir  days'  work  f  -r  cix  or  v,>n  ni  Ki  i. 
(Cat  3o  ;  Vanb  i*  31  ;  Vu^  Gtorg.  i.  1h  ;  Coiuin. 
iLl«Lf  3A»19Lf  S;  P&n. ^T.  A*.  zriiL  15 ;  camp. 

d.  Getniy  the  Axfos  of  Tlieopltra«tuiy  the  /^a- 
Itfftm  Oars  «f  bolMMlti,  wag  aown  after  one  or 

two  p!nrL2h"n8»  (primo  t*I  tiltin)  suit-,),  in  t!ip 
Bmth  i»i  Mauxh,  the  qnautity  ul  »c<.-d  varyiitg,  &c- 
cordiitg  to  the  rielmeas  of  Boil,  frofn  two  and  a 
half  u.  fi.  IT  raviii  f,r  t?io  y.-.-j^-t.  In  toathem 
SpMia  it  %a«  givc^  Co  llio  utiiie  crushed  (cioeni 
froa\  steeped  IB  «-at'  r,  and  then  nuxed  with 
cha£.  Twelve  pounds  of  ervum  were  considered 
ei^airalrnt  to  sixteen  of  eiomj,  and  Mifficient  for  a 
]r«ke  of  oxen. 

Cieera  waacahiTxtod  kt  iit  aeed  alio,  aad  fonaed 
m  iM  mipahtaUe  feed  for  aaa,  diAriaf  littb  if  at 
^I^  "m  ta^u-  from  the  cicercula,  but  beintf  of  a 
dackercolouv  (Cclum.  iL  ll,g  i«  12;  Pallad.  it. 
S ;  Ka.  H,     xnL  19  ;  TlMoplK  A  i>.  ir.  2.) 

c  Enmm,  Krri'i't,  the  Spofat  uf  nioft«-(>rid<'ii,  are 
afpanatlj  Taheties  of  the  Enmm  ivrn/e,  or  Wild 
Taa  «f  baiHBilfc  JiW— i  aBOOaaded  bort  in  poor 
dry  Isnd  ;  might  be  sown  at  any  time  Iwtw.^pn  the 
actomnal  equinox  and  the  beginning  uf  March,  at 
late  of  fire  modii  to  the  juger,  and  denumded 
little  care-.  The  al>oTc  iiiiantity  rtijuircd  six  tlavu' 
labmr— pk»Upiliiiig  wd  sawuig  tww,  harrowing  our, 
haciaf  ane,  weeding  one,  reaping  oue.  ( \'.irr.  i.  ?,'2  ; 
rir».  FA.  iPu  I'M);  Colum.  n.  10.  5  34,  11.  §11, 
12.  *!  ;i,  13.  S  1,  Ti  a,  xL  2  ;  Pallad.  ii.  8; 
PlixL  //.  A',  xriii  15  {  Theophr.  //./*.  ix.  22  ; 
I>iiMrond.  iL  131  ;  oomp  Pbut  Mot^jdU  i.  1.) 

/  Farra^  Oc^fmttm.  On  comparing  the  ▼arioin 
aothoritie*  qa^ed  at  the  end  of  this  piini^tuiih, 
tkatf^  thcnr  abooad  m  cwntradlrtiioiMi,  ve  ahaU  be 
led  (aaaododa— 

J.  That  fiiwrago  waa  tbo  ^r, nonil  t<.rm  (employed 
to  denote  any  k^d  af  eoni  cut  green  for  faddci. 

donnd  ten  >br.  tlM  laAiae  af  that 
^tUa  moaa  {Jmr- 
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\  ni09  0M  rtcrtMcHln  jlwrtt  p/ruviitmmi  aertlarr),  but 
aAaramrd*  rye  (jwoiie),  i«t«  (otwMc),  and  Iwrii-y, 

I  Wm-  PTTtplHyrd  ;  tin-  Uet-iii.  m:.ii..'<l    U  irij.'.    ;r:  v'r 

c^tuuiiiUiU  u.;  (  uiuinoik^  tiic  ij*:mt  ;  tiu*i  U*«M>  gr«4jna 
were  not  alwavR  H»wa  alone,  but  frequently  with 
an  admixture  of  the  retch  and  Tarioiu  I'  ^' in  iruu 
Hence  /hrrapo  i»  naed  by  Jurenal  ic>  4ciial«  a 
confiued  medley  of  hetengeoeoua  topics 

%  Tkmt  aa  >Wrqpe  ft&pmij  daftotcd  corn  cut 
graaa  far  Adder,  ao  oryaMw  waa  the  name  given 
to  j>!ai:ta  id  tK<-  Ih-od  kiijil,  when  u*ed  in  the  auue 
aBanoei^  bdura  the j  came  la  itafil/,  aa4  famad 
pada^   Manlna  flhna  giw  tiia  prafMttioBa  of  trs 

ni<H?iI  of  1m  t«<'  "«f  Vrt'.  h'  S,  Hit  *.  tAo  tjf  CTVlllM 

to  the  joger  ;  and  thii  oomhinatuin  vat  mid  to  bo 
iaapnrred  by  the  addhka  of  Awmma  Oraaaa,  aovs 

in  anttimn  ;  it  wai  the  fint  crop  available  in  the 
earty  part  of  the  year,  and  haooaiO^  the  thrre  forma 
ocmmm^  oniaain,  ocymmm^  w  mm  mtmretly  doubt 
tliiil  ihi-  l.i^t  li  till-  ir.r.it  ruTurrit.',  tu,>\  t!i.it  ih« 
u<uuv  Kiven  on  aciwuia  ut  itte  rapitlu^t  u!  tia 
growth  in  tpiiai^  ¥nm  the  expiOHian  of  Piuty, 
^  Apud  antiquoe  erat  nabuli  gmo*  quod  Cats 
OfymKm  vncat,**  and  the  tilence  of  Colunirila, 
who  menti  >:i«  the  fcardcn  herb  oejfmmm  (ba>tl) 
odjr,  we  infer  tha4  thia  aoct  of  jiholttai  wa*  Uttia 
aai^  after  the  ticmm  of  Vaink  The  notion  ef 
n<  >r)i-r  tltat  ocymum  is  clor<>r,  the  miiv$oop  rpari* 
rnAor  of  Calliaachaai  ia  diiactlj  at  vanaaee  with 
tbo  atatanaoti  of  Ptiny,  who  untigBB  Ir^fiMmm  aa 
.1  distinct  [-lant.  (CaU  27,  5\  54  ;  Varr  i  J  5, 
31  (  Colum.  u.  10.  1  dl,       xi.  a.  i  21<  i  riiiw 

//.isr.  xvUL  IS.) 

7.  F'virnm^  Fruta.  So  moch  impnrtance  was  at- 
Ukched  to  stock,  that  many  oousiddvd  a  good  m*^ 
dow  as  the  most  raluaMe  epeciea  of  kad,  foqttiriaf 
litt!'^  tri.iihl,  or  ,,  "..^.irrt  to  rmnf  of  th'"'  n^iuil- 

tics  lu  uiiicli  ulhi:r  iTiips  \>i:rc  i  jLi-iitfttU,  uliurdilig  a 
sure  return  ercry  ymr,  and  that  twofold,  in  the 
shape  of  hay  and  of  pastarr.  The  meodows  were  »f 
two  kinds, the  Drv  Meadow  (tiooamcam  prxUmm)  and 
the  Irrigated  or  Water  MeiMtow  (/wn^M  f^fmmm)* 
The  hay  produced  frmn  a  meadow  wboaa  own  rich 
natural  moisture  did  not  require  an  artihciAl 
AtiiDulua  was  the  best.  Any  land  which  declined 
with  a  gentle  alimc,  if  either  natoiallj  rich  and 
moist,  or  capable  or  Irrigation,  might  be  hid  down 
as  .1  iiK-adow,  and  the  most  apprc  ved  method  of 
procedure  was  the  following:  —  The  laud  haruig 
been  thermighly  ploaghed  and  wdl  labeored  n 
suamn  r,  wan  In  autunm  sown  with  r;i;ti,  i>r  niip! 
or  beans,  the  following  year  with  whewt,  and  iu 
the  third  year,  all  treeM,  bushes,  and  rank  weeda 
haviii;,'  1>r..Ti  r^tirji-i'' fl,  w:;h  th'^  xc'ch  ('rrW-i) 
iiiixnl  witli  ifraaa  seeds.  The  clods  were  bntkeu 
down  with  rakes,  the  anr^Ma  aoonntdy  larcUed 
by  witkrr  hiinll"  s  snthat  the  scythe  of  the  mower 
(jUjustiTu)  mi^bt  KoM  hi  Ti'  eocounter  any  ob«tac!e. 
The  vetches  were  not  cut  until  th(  y  had  arrived  at 
maturity  and  begun  U>  (ir  iji  tin  ir  »<vd  ;  and  afUr 
tbcy  had  been  removed,  the  griuat,  when  it  had  at-> 
taincd  to  a  proper  height,  was  mown  and  made 
into  bay.  Then  the  inifpuion  onmmencnd,  pro* 
rided  the  aeil  waa  atifl^  far  in  looae  earth  it  waa 
iieccsaory  to  allow  the  vrr.i.<»  n-ots  to  oliiaiii  n  firm 
hold.  For  the  fint  year  no  stock  were  permitted 
to  giaae  leat  their  faet  abould  poaa»  np  the  soft 
pfjund,  but  the  young  bbdc^  w.  r.-  nit  from  time 


to  time.  In  the  aecond  year,  after  tliu  liay  uiakiiig 
r,  if  the  gnond  ' 


hard,  the  amaller 


noderately  dry  aad 
httt 
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hones  or  oxen  until  the  third.  Abont  the  middlfl 
«r  F«limry  in  each  year,  an  nbandaat  to^^icaMBg 

of  nmnurc  mixed  with  jrrawi-srf'ds  vrnn  appli<y!  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  tield,  the  benefit  ot  which 
•wn»  extended  t»  the  lower  portions  by  th«  flow 
cither  of  natanil  rain  or  of  artificial  streams. 
When  old  meadows  became  mossy,  the  best  re- 
medy was  to  sprinkle  ashes  copiously,  which  in 
nuny  cases  killed  the  nMM  ;  Inil  whan  this  ftilcd^ 
the  most  sure  plan  was  to  bMk  l^tho  lud  afresh, 
which,  havinif  lain  long  mulktUlbed,  WM  •OTC  to 
afford  abundant  crops. 

In  making  hay,  the  grasa  wao  to  bo  cot  ( /ala- 
Aw  mAaraori)  lt.T<>r.'  tlh'  ,:-trin  !i.;nl  bogim  to  h-r 
iU  natural  moisture,  whUc  the  seed  was  not  yet 
pofeetlr  ripe  ;  and  in  drying,  H  waa  caaenttal  to 
•foid  the  two  extrt'mcs  of  cxpwinir  it  for  too  long 
or  too  short  a  time  to  the  sun  and  nir.  In  the 
fmcr  case,  the  juices  won  oaeked  out,  and  it 
licrame  little  Wtter  than  gtrnw  ;  in  the  latter,  it 
was  liable  to  femeni,  heat,  and  Uikc  fire.  After 
brin^  fnpolj  toned  over  with  forks  {/vrcilli* 
)  it  wns  mllected  and  hiid  in  n-u'ular  swathes 
{oMTtaUmua  in  ttr^am)^  and  then  hound  into 
sheaves  or  bundles  {flkpte  ita  maniplo*  vineit'tnut). 
The  loose  stalks  were  next  nked  together  {ruttilUt 
eradi)  and  the  whole  crop  (/uewtncia)  carried  home 
and  stored  in  loiU,  or,  if  this  was  not  conTe- 
nieat,  bailt  up  in  the  ield  into  conical  ridta^  {in 
wteiat  Mhwi  ommjimi^.    tioelly,  the  iweqnalities 

pjissrd  over  \>y  the  mowers  [ijiuie  /ot  nist'ces  pnif- 
teriertmt)  were  cut  dose  and  smooth  (ntstitem/a 
prata,  id  e$t^  fiddtm  ecmrndtanda)^  an  operation 
termed  fin'/irc  prtUum,  the  gleanings  thus  oVitiined, 
which  formed  a  sort  of  aftermath,  b^ing  callrd 
/bmmm  «w«(mn»  or  thitimmta.  (CM.  5,  8,  9,  29, 
.^O  :  Varr.  I  7,  49  ;  Colum.  ii  1«— 18;  PaUad. 
iL  2,  iiL  1,  ir,  2,  x.  10.) 

4.  Cropi  affvrding  Malfriuls  for  text  He  FuLrics. 

Of  these,  the  most  important  wen-,  a.  Camudiii  : 
Ai  Lmum. 

a.  Cnnnahis  (ffdrKoSit,  KirvuSos)  the  Ctinnnf,is 
»Uiva,  or  Common  Hemp  of  botanists,  required 
rich,  noict^  well-watered,  deeply  traielMd,  and 
highly  manured  land.  Six  frrains  vtrrf  sown  in 
every  square  foot  of  ground  during  the  last  week 
in  February,  but  the  operation  might  be  delayed 
for  a  fortnight  if  the  weather  was  rainy.  Colu- 
nidla  is  unable  to  give  any  details  with  re^ird  to  the 
amount  of  time  and  labour  necessary  for  raising  a 
crop  of  hemp.  (Van*,  i.  33 ;  Colum.  ii.  10,  I  J, 
31  ;  PBn.  ff.  M  xix.  9  ;  Diooeerid.  fit.  165.) 

b.  LItiti'n  (XIkkv),  the  Linum  usitntissimum,  or 

Commoa  Flax  of  botanists,  being  regarded  as  a 
Yery  ezhaasting  crop,  was  altogeuier  avoided,  nn- 

les.s  the  soil  ha])peneil  to  he  peculiarly  suitnhle,  or 
the  price  which  it  bore  in  the  district  very  in- 
Titing  (mn  pntium  ftrovikdy.  It  was  aown  from 
the  beginnintj  of  Octohrr  nntil  the  end  of  rhr  first 
week  in  December,  in  the  proportion  of  eight  niodii 
lotiM  joger,  and  sometlmea  in  Febiwy  stthe  rate 
of  ten  modil  On  account  of  its  scourjrinjj  qualities 
(Virg.  Gtorg.  i.  77),  it  was  generally  grown  upon 
rich  land,  roeb  boiiig  iM^Kabte  to  be  seriouly  in- 

i'nred,  but  some  sowed  it  vcay  thick  npon  poor 
and,  in  order  that  the  stalks  might  be  as  thin,  and 
therefore  the  fibres  as  ddicate  as  possible.  (N'ir;;. 
Qtwri.  i.  212;  Colum.  ii.  10,  14;  Plin.  H.  N. 
ZviL  9,  xix.  1  ;  Pallad.  zL  2  ;  Oeopcm.  iu  10  ; 
Bfaaeorid.  ii,  186  ;  Tlwopbs;  H»P,  viU.  7^ 
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Succession  or  notation  of  Crop$. 

It  is  evident  from  the  instructions  f;ivcn  br 
Columella  (ii.  4)  for  ploughing  the  be»t  land,  tluit 
a  summer  fiUlow  usually  nociwod  a  com  crop.  For 
since  the  first  plou^im^  WM  eoiij  in  firing,  the 
second  in  summer,  and  the  third  in  autumn,  it  ia 
in)|M)ssible  that  a  crop  could  have  been  r.us<'d  upon 
the  gnnnd  during  vsj  portioQ  of  the  period  hcsw 
indioitod ;  and  tM  Mone  anther  expressly  atateo 
elsewhere  (iL  9),  in  accordance  with  the  Virj^ilian 
precept  {O.  L  71 ),  that  the  kuid  upon  which  wlieat 
(  fur,  nligu)  was  grown  ought  to  repose  every  other 
\  :r;  in  wilich  case,  ho  we  v.  r.  inauun?  might  Ijo 
dispensed  with.  Nor  did  this  plan  apply  to  com 
aloofly  fiMT  it  wonld  oeen  lo  hnw  been  the  geneenl 
practice  to  pennit  nearly  one  half  of  the  farm  to 
remain  at  rest,  while  the  productive  energies  of  the 
other  moiety  were  called  into  action.  It  will  be 
seen  from  the  ealeulations  with  rej^rd  to  time  and 
labour  for  aii  arable  f^init  cutitiiining  2U0  jqgers 
(Colin.  iL  12),  that  100  jugers  only  were  oofwa 
in  anttimn,  ,'>')  with  whent,  W  with  liiTuminons  or 
green  crops  ;  and  if  spnng  sowuig  was  reaurted  to, 
which  ^  as  hy  no  means  general,  30  noN^  io  that 
oat  of  200  jogcrs,  at  least  70^  aod  man  fn^flmoij 
100,  were  left  followed. 

There  were,  indeed,  eTceptians  to  this  system. 
Some  land  was  ao  pecaliarljr  deep  and  rich  ibai  h 
might  be  cropped  nr  two  or  more  years  in  saeeeo 
sion  (t'-rrti  rtstifn/is)  ;  hut  in  this  ca.*e  it  wan  re- 
lieved by  varying  the  crop,  the  field  from  which 
winter  wheat  (Jar)  bad  beoi  rMped  being  highly 
manured  and  sown  immediately  with  beans,  or  the 
ground  which  had  borne  lupines,  beans,  vetchea, 
or  any  vanovating  crop,  wai  allowed  to  U*  fidkvw 
during  winter  and  then  sown  with  spring-wheat 
(Jar)  (Vifg.  Gtmy.  u  73  ;  ccmp.  Plan.  H,  A", 
xviil  21),  while  a  third  roution,  aral  men  hxvar- 
-it ' f,  '.vai  to  tiike  two  lepuniinous  or  renoTatinflr 
cnips  aft4;r  one  exhausting  or  com  crop.  In  Caiu- 
pnnia,  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  <iie  toil  al- 
lowed them  t'l  tnx  it«  energies  much  mon-  severely^ 
fur  there  it  was  common  to  sow  bariey,  millet, 
ttimips  (rapa),  and  then  barley  or  wheat  again,  tha 
land  reeei\'injr  manttre  before  tne  millet  and  tuniipe, 
bnt  never  remaining  vacant  ;  while  that  peculiarly 
faroored  district  near  Nnplea,  called  the  Oampi 
Ijobontdy  or  Terrae  Laborim^  now  the  Tmra  di 
Lttvoro,  yidded  an  unintem^ited  aeriea  of  oonii 
crops,  two  of  fiir,  and  one  <rf'  miUct,  without  a 
moment  of  rqxiae  (asritar  anna,  pamieo  sme^ 
hifjlirrr).  (Cat  85  ;  VmvI.44  ;  Yin.  Gtorg.  i 
71,  &c.;  Colan.  ii.  «^  log  19 ;  PUik  i£  M  zfiii. 
21,  2&) 

It  will  be  proper,  befcre  bringing  this  part  of 

the  suhject  to  a  close,  to  explain  a  word  which 
may  occasion  embnrnissmcnt  in  consequence  of  ita 
signification  being  variously  modified  by  the  Roraan 
agricultural  writers.  This  is  the  adjective  nooalia^ 
which  frequently  appears  as  a  lubetantire,  and  in 
all  the  three  gendcn,  arcordfaig  aa  i^or,  Imwt  or 

toUsm  is  understood. 

1.  The  original  meaning  of  noeaiia  or  nuvale^ 
looking  to  its  etvmology,  mast  have  been,  Umd 
nnrfy  ncftiiinnl  from  a  state  of  nature  ;  and  in 
this  sense  it  is  u^cii  by  I'lijiy  {H.N.  xvii.  5), 
'jydis  (sc.  odor)  fert  est  in  novaltbns  eaems  xxterm 
^kxh   (Corap.  Callistr.  in  Pand.  xlvii.  21.  S.) 

3.  Varro,  in  his  treatise  D§  lisiffm  IjtHm  (r. 
89 1  contpb  vi  89»  ed.  MMte),  placwa  waafc'i  «|wr» 
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kk!  ^kkk  it  aUewcd  oocasaouJlv  to  rrpoae,  in 
«ppo>iO—  t»  raMOis  ajrr,  hmi.  wUdi  ia  cropped 


«my  (/T.  /sr.  jtrfiL 

IS).  .Vcj«r*V  rrf  ipvpl  (i/imit  amti»  mrr^tmr. 

S.  Vms  in  hn  TraUiM:  Zai«  Jt*  iimttiea  0-  29), 
IrfM  Stftt  to  MM  a  ftcM  wlikJh  Ihh 

yfam^tted  and  •own  ;  armm,  a  fietfi  ploui^ht-d  hut 
.jtimmui  moealit  mbt  aatmm  Jitit 


t  crops  bttt  wlkich  has  not  been  ploughed  Cor 


be  in*er{.rptr<l  to  denote  a  field 

— ptnrt  aocaje  tobam  far  new  or  ^ritglB  land  an- 

r-  :^^  br  tie   jilou^h  ;  for    m    ctmtrnittmy  the 

of  tW  ^ricultuiimt  sad  the  gnuEtff,  be  rp- 

teh  ft  pwo  tfMO,  the  Ixvttrr  nrrrrtft  tpfrmhtownqme  ; 
mA  XiTTM  (,iu  ^nutf,  ^  4)  in  Uk.e  maiuxtT  pLact>«  ih>- 
x/qHs  a*  paitiire  bMi^  in  oppoaition  to  atpe*,  m»  cam 
kad, —  bo$  JomutHM  oemaa  fit  ut  oamwtodimi  aamter 
fmemimm  m  tegelt  et  pabmlmm  im  nooaiL 

L  Cctumella,  in  another  peaaa^^  piaoea  emiia 
kad  «ader  tiUaige  ia  m  gmtni  mbw,  in 
ta  rmdi*  apmr,  land  ia  »  llMto  «f  Ortare  ; 
aad  thnt  ve  moat  imdentaad  the  iaee  tarn  cuhn 

I  Ac  cHtmMBA  ftflda  ftvMi  wUrii  a  ciap  hat 

br^n  reapt-d, —  a  phrase  'wKich  forms  the  connf^linij 
fiak  betwaca  thit  meaning  aad  that  noticed  alxrre 
MteS.  (Omvv  Pdad.  L  C»  &  10:} 

a  PAST  10. 
fcmawl  i^reat  AepartSMnt  af  mv  talijaeC  fit 

theaa  tczBia  beiag  aU  alike  ondcratood  to  deoote 
lh»  art  «f  yiafiSag  aad  fcedtng  ttadc  ta  at  to 

jirfd  the  in<^st  ample  profit. 

Bat  FatHo  amsi  be  Mosidered  under  the  twi>- 


a.  Paitio  AgradM  %.  Bm 
0^P«*tio  ViOatiea. 

The  fanner  oompfwhending  the  management  of 

.ttle,  akeep,  horses,  &c, ;  the  Uitt<  r  of  j>^<iiUrA-, 
fiah,  beca,  aad  tome  other  anuoali  to  be 


a.  PAtno  AGaKSTUli 

Contain*  three  heads : 

L  Mimont  PeauUa,  mclnding,  1.  Sheqp  |  2, 

If.  M-j}-r>-.-  PtOidft,  inrludinpj,  T.  Kinc  ;  2. 
Hocaei ;  AMea  ;  4.  Jkf  ulea.  Yarn  indeed,  for 
aa  naita  apfacaaliT  except  to  pRtcrre  a  tort  of 
mmerical  frrnmetrr,  placM  TiiTilfs  in  thp  third 
diriiioB,  bat  at  tker  eridently  belong  to  tiie  nme 
data  at  Wat  m  ama,  a«  hava  to  tUi  aUtat 
departed  from  his  arranprment. 

111.  Aiuaiai«  prorided  not  fur  the  profit  w^ie% 
tber  jidd  doat^  ia  tb»  market,  bat  necetaary 
rill  jiii|in  — iiilmnnri  nf  thi  ffirtirhn  thatt 
are — 

I  Ikgt  (mm)  ;  2.  {pa$io^). 

in  each  of  the^f  nine  anbdiTiiioni  (with 
tbe  exeadkm  of  muiea  who  do  not  breed)  atten- 
laa  wmSht  ^adad  ta  nine  different  circtun* 
gtom.  of  whl  h  f  or  are  to  ^^^'^^  tj* 
ofttcck       /»«»*^ *w  m  the 
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iipcdtng  of  fttock  (n  peron  pntnmd\t\  while  the 
ninth,  of  a  more  grocial  rfaarartrr,  rrUtea  to  niuiio 
ber  {de  ummero). 

The  four  circaaiiaaeia  which  i 
in  poicha«inir  ilark  ava,  a.  The  af*  af  tlM 

wa  detemine  whether  be  it  good  of  hit  kind. 
A  Hit  lavedinv  Cfo  ttf  tMMWe),  br  wIimIi  w  da* 

t<'riiiiif  wh-  th'T  hi'  1»  <if  a  k"«*d  kind.  J,  Tfi<' 
Icgtd  lormt  {demn  im  pamdo)  cttentuU  to  reader 
a  ado  valid,  aad  the  amta^vkicfc  «ka  km 
niAV  di-niat'id    r/u/-ni'WflMdkMi  faaM|av  JtMaaM 

The  four  eirramstaocet  to  be  coiuiderrd  after  a 
bferding  it"*!"-  hft.*  Ins-m  arquirfd  ari'.  c.  The  tii..<!i' 
of  feeding  {fiOtitu}  la  mamwer  to  tlM»  ^lu-atMuj 
irAere,  irAea,  and  teitk  wAat  (ia  faa  njfiame,  M 
fpiuKJ>  ft  ffrnti*).  f.  The  tmpregnaik.ri  of  tb* 
£cIIlAll^,  the  period  of  settation,  and  her  trtaLtarfit 
while  pregMBt,  aD  m  wkieh  are  embodied  in  tko 
word  /oeturd.  g.  The  rearing  of  the  jouiik  (m' 
trieatmii).  k.  The  pf ftei  lation  of  their  health,  and 
treatment  when  dUeaeed  {<L»  tamHatr). 

i  The  aiath  aad  kal  imft^  (dt  tawar  )  f*. 
ktea  te  tbe  aasber  ef  tadu  aiM  hardt  vbidi  taa 

\to  niairiUih)*"d  with  ftdvnfitAif*'  in  n  ifi»'-n 

the  Munber  of  indiriduaU  which  it  it  expedient  te 
eoobiae  laieoae  deck  ar  htid,  aad  tWanaMtltai 

tn  be  ohKTK  d  «ith  nv^inl  to  th<*  lu'x  aid  i|0  ef 
the  mcmben  of  each  flock  and  herd. 
laMlaviif  the  dMtiaaa  tad  ta^  hiiiwiai 

abore,  we  omit  the  div-viMinn^  oti  the  di«'.'iv-« 
•tork  and  their  reaaedw^  which  abound  ui  the 
agricnltnral  aiiltn,  and  whieh  farm  the  tabfaet  ef 

an  el«^>orite  tr(»ati»e  (  yfu.':,  mr-linn'i  o.  /v  .4fft 
V«t«rmart**)y  bearijig  the  name  of  VefftUt^  which 
it  probably  a  translation  tr  etaipBartW  flma  thi 

works  «>f  the  CiT'i  V  Irmlarpoi,  nr 
geotia,  executed  at  a  Into  [h nod. 

1.  MiNURKS  I'k*  VVZS. 

1.  Sheep  {peau  otiiimm  *.  oviarimm)  were  di- 
vided lata  t««  fliMM  with  fifwinii  to  thdr 

wool. 

(1.)  I'fcm  hirtum^  whow  floccoi  were  uot  pro- 
tor  tr-<l  artitiv  ially. 

(2.)  Penu  Tarentimmm  l  PeemM  Gratemm  u  Orrt 
peJldae  a.  One*  leetoe^  whose  fleecet  were  protrcted 
from  all  external  injury  bj  tkin  jackets.  Their 
wool  being  thnt  rendered  finer,  aad  being  mnre 
easily  tcoured  and  dyed,  faitN|^  a  higher  price 
than  any  I'tht  r. 

Sheep  were  likewise  divided  iato  two 
atdadfag  ot  they  wna  hnaa-ft 
extt'mivr  and  di.vUnt  pa.>tiirr^  {  va  Bill 
them  cndex  this  point  of  new. 

HeaM-M  theep  {grtge$  etOWtf)  wcta 
to  pasture  in  the  field*  nrotmrl  the  fmn  during'  a 
portion  of  the  year,  whererer  the  nature  of  the 
coontry  and  the  iijalaB  ef  eoMvatiea  panned 
renderrtl  thit  practicable,  or,  more  freijmntly, 
were  kept  constantly  cooiined  in  sheds  {ttitbmltt—' 
mftt»' — oral  in),  huilt  in  warm  and  shelleied  aitaa> 
titrns,  with  \\.\n\  tloom  sloping;  *»iit wards  to  prrrrnt 
tbe  accumub.liuii  of  moiiiUire,  which  wa«  regarded 
as  particularly  injurious  to  both  the  feet  and  tho 
fleece.  Th<  y  were  fed  upon  cytisus,  Inreme, 
barley,  and  leguminous  seeds,  or  when  such  rich 
and  succulent  food  could  not  lie  obtained*  OQ  hay* 
bran,  chaff,  grape  husks,  and  dry  leaves,  eape- 
etelly  thote  of  the  elm,  oak,  and  %,  being  at  tU 
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tiiipi  pleati&iUj  luppUed  with  aiUt.  They  were 
UttMM  wHh  Imtm  and  twigi^  which  mn  fra* 
<in<-iiily  changed,  and  tiw  pen  wen  kept  care- 

fully  cleftQ* 

The  nwre  nnmeiwn  fledto  which  wew  wi'ed  fa 

cxloiisivp  ]>ix»Umt(gui im  taltAua yirr^r^irjf'ir)  n^itn^ly 
jAMed  the  winter  in  the  bwpbuns  upm  the  c>vut, 
•ad  wm  diivai  bf  feftuhur  drift  ntnds  (collet 
pfthfittu)  in  8TiTnmer  to  the  mmintains  of  Central 
Itatjf  jiut  as  ill  modem  timt-s  vo&t  tlnivrs  yvus 
•very  autumn  from  tho  Abruxzi  to  »cck  tlie  more 
prniiil  climiitc  of  Piiulia  or  the  Manama.  Thoeo 
who  were  oin|iloyed  to  watch  them  (optHoHet) 
bouig  oftrn  at  a  ^Toat  distance  from  home  were 
famished  with  beaau  of  burden  for  trntporting 
the  materiolt  required  in  the  constmetioii  M  fUdt 
and  buta,  at  their  halting  places,  and  ail  the  stores 
Dec^earjr  for  themaelirea  and  their  charge.  The 
•heep  were  innany  eoUecled  erery  night  to  Mcore 
them  av'airist  rohhors  and  Waste  of  ])rry  ;  in  sum- 
mer thej  fied  in  the  morning  and  evening,  and  Fe> 
poeed  dwiof  the  noontide  heat  to  tbdtmd  spots, 
■while  in  v,  Inti  r  t*iry  wt-ro  not  allowed  to  jfn  nut 
until  the  Irost  was  off  the  ground.  The  tlot^ks 
were  ottm  very  nomerooSf  eontaining  sometimes 
15,000  head,  one  shepherd  (fipUia)  brnqg  tUowod 
to  eveiy  five  or  six  score. 

The  breeds  most  prii<td  by  the  early  Romans 
were  the  CalaLrhm,  the  Ajinlian,  which  were  short 
woollcd  (brevci  villv),  the  Alileaiaii,  and,  above  all, 
the  Tarvntine  ;  but  in  the  time  of  Columella  those 
of  Cisalpine  Qaul  from  the  vicinity  of  Altinum 
(Mart  xiv.  153),  and  those  from  the  Ounpi  Macri 
round  Parma  and  Mutina  were  especially  es- 
teemed. ThaqratemofcroMiiig  waabjaomeaiia 
nnknown ;  for  If.  Celumdh^  the  uude  of  the 
author,  produced  an  ex(  elU  nt  variety  l>y  cmi^ini^ 
the  ^eeioe  oe««  of  Cadia  with  some  wild  rams  from 
•  Aftiea,  and  again  eraarinf  th«r  progeny  with  the 
Tarentincs,  In  juiri.li.-.shifr  M^K-k  ;itt<  nti-in  was  ' 
always  paid  to  the  localities  where  they  were  to 
be  nuniained ;  thtis  sheep  of  lat^e  sixe  (  prooenu 
t/r<«jt)  wprc  natiinlly  deemed  Ik  .•^t  fitted  for  rich 
pliiins,  stout  conifftu:t  niiinials  (<i'i>i  lni!rte)  for  light 
Dilly  leili,  and  the  smaller  kinds  (&ngmm)  for 
nioiintninon^  regions,  just  as  in  this  country  the 
Leiceslera  are  kept  with  greatest  advantage  in  the 
low-l^ig  luxuriant  piutures  of  LincuLithire, 
Cheviots  in  the  gnus  hills  from  which  they  derive 
their  name,  and  the  black-faced  on  the  lofty  moim- 
tains  of  Wales  and  Scotland.  As  to  colour,  pure 
white  was  moat  sought  after ;  but  certain  natuiai 
tints,  such  as  the  dark  jrrey  (  pulltut),  which  distin- 
guished  the  flinksuf  Pollentia  in  Litruria  (yiMciywe 
/wtur  PoUmUa  vUli^  Silius,  viii.  b^yj),  the  yel- 
lowish hrown  {fiuaa)  in  thoae  of  Gordufaa  (eo 
often  celebrated  by  Martial,  v.  .17,  viii.  2.  R,  ix.  | 
62,  xiv.  189  i  comp^  Juv.  xii  4U),  and  the  red 
blown  (rafter)  in  mom  of  the  Anstie  varietiet, 
were  highly  priz>  d. 

The  points  chonicti^-ristic  of  a  good  iuiinml  and 
the  warranty  usually  re(|uircd  of  the  seller  will  be 
found  fully  detailed  in  Vaim  (ii  2)  and  Columella 
(>ii.  2,  3). 

Those  which  were  smooth  and  bare  under  the 
l>ei!y  (tnUre  plaltro),  anciently  called  a/' V  i/  ,  were 
aivvays  rejected,  and  particular  care  was  taken  lljuil 
the  fleece  of  the  nun  should  Ijc  perfectly  pure,  or 
at  least  uniform  in  colour,  his  tongue  lUso  being 
ezammed  in  order  to  aecertaio  that  it  waa  not 
Mack  «r  qpotted,  mm  aach  defect*  would  hare 


been  transmitted  to  hii  prqgeny.  (Viig.  Gtora.  12. 
887;  Cohnn.Tii  8.) 

Kvves  were  n  t  r.-r.-iderrd  fit  for  breeding  uut3 
they  were  two  years  old,  and  they  continued  to 
prodnea  oati]  they  had  reached  the  age  of  seven : 
rams  (aritiet)  were  believed  to  Vx?  in  viir-  nr  fr  tnt 
three  years  old  until  eight.    The  nu^t  ifavouruble 
period  for  impregnation  in  the  case  of  ewes  that 
had  not  previously  bmii^f'it  f-th,  ^^ns  t-'e  latt«*r 
end  of  April,  abont  the  i^alilm  i^  Jlsi.  Apni}  ;  for 
others,  from  the  setting  of  Arcturus  (13th  May)  to 
the  setting  of  the  Eagle  (33d  July)  ;  and,  since  the 
period  of  gestation  was  about  150  days,  the  eoriieet 
lambs  ((^niy  npttae)  would  be  yeaned  in  Septem- 
ber,  the  latest  abont  the  middle  of  Deoeaheiv  theae 
being,  as  was  renmrited  bjr  C^tsne,  the  only 
animals  produeed  with  advant;ii;e  in  midwinter. 
Ewes  when  about  to  lamb  (Mocniss)  were  placed 
apart,  constantly  watehed,  and  aerieted  h  partnri' 
tion.    Ab  s<K'n  ;i8  they  had  brouaht  fi>rth,  the  first 
milk  which  waa  of  a  thick  consistence,  and  called 
(»AMfrn,WBa  carefelly  witbdiawn,  beini^  eoMidend 
injurious  in  all  unimnU,  and  pri)diuti\c  <>f  a  disease 
iiouit-Hi  oD^offrcriM.    The  kiubs  were  now  tended 
with  the  greateet  eolicitude,  were  gencnlly  kept 
in  the  bonsc  n«>nr  n  fire  for  some  days,  were  not 
allowed  to  go  forth  to  pasture  for  a  considerable 
time,  bat  were  partially  reared  by  the  hand  oa 
the  most  tender  and  noiirishinjj  food,  beinj;  finally 
wcajjed  at  the  a^c  of  fuur  months.     I  hose  kuiil** 
which  were  carried  in  the  womb  longer  than  the 
regular  time  were  termed  ckordi  ;  those  bom  late 
in  the  season,  <ero/tai those  which,  in  consequence 
of  their  mothers  l>eing  unable  to  supply  milk,  were 
lockled  by  othen^sM^wan.  OMtratioa  WMnotper- 
Ibnned  npon  soeh  ai  weto  intended  fir  wetaera 
(ff  rirvv  v)  nntil  five  months  old.    Tlie  males  set 
apart  to  supply  the  deficiencies  in  tho  breedinw 
flock  (7«HM  andtt  tiAmiUtn  co&nrf)  were  eeieetea 
'  fniin  the  jtrnrjeny  of  ^itirh  ewr»  ;(,s  ii'-ii.illy  pi\  e 
birth  to  twins,  those  which  were  polled  (miUiii) 
heinir  prefeiied  on  the  whole  to  theae  with  homa 
(ecmiifi). 

The  nmnagcnient  of  (>rr<  jieUUae  diflfered  from  tluit 
of  the  ordinary //m7c«  villa^  merely  in  the  amonnt 
of  care  with  w i.iih  thry  were  tended.  They  wro 
fumislicd  with  un  ample  »iipitly  of  the  m«kit  nu- 
tritious food,  each  individual  receiving  daily  in 
winter  three  sextarii  (pints)  of  barley  or  of  Iteona 
crushed  in  their  pods  {/reitae  cum  suit  ralvmlit 
yfi6a«),  in  addition  to  hay,  lucerne,  dry  er  fgnCA 
cytiaos,  and  other  fodder.  Their  atalli  were 
tuoally  paved  with  stone,  and  kept  tciupalouflly- 
clcan  ;  they  seldom  left  the  house,  and,  when  al- 
lowed to  paattue^  it  waa  looked  opoa  ai  essential 
that  the  fnmA  ahoold  be  five  from  hoahee  and 
I  briars  of  every  description  whlih  ini^ht  fear  their 
fleece  or  ita  covering.  The  jackets  were  frequently 
taken  off  to  eoel  the  animals,  the  wool  waa  combed 
out  at  least  thrice  a  yiar,  and  well  \\;i,^hi  d  and 
aniioititcd  with  oil  {uid  wine.  The  wethers  were 
killed  at  two  yean  old,  their  akin  being  Aeii  in 
perfection. 

Sheep-shearing  {ptmevra)  commenoid  in  warm 
di»tricts  in  April  ;  but  in  cold  situations  de- 
ferred until  tlie  solstice.  A  fine  day  was  chosen^ 
and  the  operation  was  |>erfuniicil  Ijiefure  the  sun  had 
att.-iined  to  its  full  p  >vvcr,  in  order  that  the  sheep 
might  not  be  hot  and  the  wool  not  moist  The  most 
careful  placed  a  rug  under  the  aniuuU  (tegetkulU 
w4^O0W<aMdltt»«Bfaa<)t]iatMpaclionoftbacUp 
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■i^  h»  iMt  «r  dOMged  ^mi  Jtotvi  im/rrtamt). 
Tie  vmI,  whm  fttth  shoni  and  still  im^Mv^jnatcii 
vttii  the  tveat  cf  tie  a:.i:>.i.\!,  wm  eaJlled  la»a 
»/  dw  jgccci  whm  xviUed  op  -im«  termed 
f  mkmmm.  tHm  Mirtme^  when  khom, 
»vn¥  ircra-">»3!au-lT  5rnc--u-<,-»I  with  witie  «»*«|  ml,  |o 
whkk  vkite  vaa  and  bog*»  kvd  wvsw  oecMion- 
iDr  wUti  i  -vUl*  the  jftdeetB  of  the  oiw  ;W. 
liLuf  ^rer^  ano-..-ii«'i  ■a'itri  the  SAin-.-  mi  ^.t'lre,  «nd 
tkn  ^i^iMd  on  tiie  awtmaU      Ir-tttmil  mi  tJua, 

WnTiii-j-'irie  >i^8  of  (Ail   \*  m.»,  and  ;in],irca. 

Ainf  vooad  tslijctrd  during  the  proccas  wu  drmed 
vttitf       fifwAi).    Ob  «k>  faortli  dBT  ik«T 
were  bathed,  if  poMihle,  in  xlu-  s<-a  ;  if  ii  t,  in  r.iii.- 
wtba  Bized  vhb  salt.    In  ^jpain  and  Mme  otiter 
llarnkvaaeaatoBHirT  ta  abew  tfca  tthmtf  tmim  a 
Tiat.  Qoder  the  helief  that  th^>  addiliorwl  Ini*^rf>nr 
WIS  Bure  tLan  conipenaated  by  the  inereated  quan- 
tilr  of  -wooL    The  aaciant  practkw  of  pluckii^  tba 
->.'.  i-nst,  \d  c.f  shf-ariTie  it,  still  lingTtvd  in  certain 
dis:rj£U  tTscQ  wVten  I'linv  wrtste.   (Varr.  iL  1.  J  5, 
U.  '26,  u,  2  ;  Colum.  i.   Pmof,  g  26,  v u.  2,  3,  4, 
xL  2.  I U  ;  Plin.  //.  V.  vi:,.  47.  43  ;  Psiiad.  iL 
1€, T.  7,  tL  8,  TiL  6,  YuL  4,  xiL  I'S.) 

t,  6aaia  (paaaa- o^p^nntm)  were  dirided  into 
t^ft  tbi»  tjf^Tis  muti'itm  et  rttripdmmy  the 

petiW  aiad  tlun  h^rt^ti,  aiid  tiu-.  ffftuu  eommtwm 
it  alMM,  homed  Ittd  ahajrsr ;  but  there  doe* 
ast  aiipear  to  hare  been  any  did'erpnce  in  the  mode 
«f  rearing  them,  Dor  indeed  do  tber  Mseia  to  hare 
bem  kfpt  distinct  ;  btit  it  M  m  coatidand  advit- 
aUe  that  the  old  ha-goat,  the  4<a»  gnfi$^  ahaokl 
W  walgai,  because  he  wm  ^Mtt  Im  tfwtblcaMia 
and  pognadooa. 

Tbe  Miota  dosacterialk  ti  a  good  animal  will 
W  tmai  CMMntea  in  Vairo  (ii.  3,  §  2-^>  and 
in  ColxnneUa  (vii.  H).    Hk"  m.>^t  It'-'I  Icui 

miwmy*  two  ia^  fiapa  of  skia  {vemtaUae^  lacuuae) 
depaiftn  fian  tha  thiut  One  peculiarity  can. 
r  '-.^.J  KU'  *  wru  t^at  t?i.  v  w  r.'  nov.  r  wnr- 
lunted  ta  good  health,  for  thej  were  bciievcd  to 
alam  aMfe  ar  kaa  labouring  oadar  laver. 
T'^i'"-  management  of  c^its  w.i*  in  nr^st  respects 
the  saoM  aa  that  of  sheep,  except  that,  although 
biUifajuit  of  fiaat  aod  cold,  thajr  tlvafa  batter  in 
m<KiQtainoQ4  trr^i^TX  CT'itini'!  or  nm-mcj  ropj''irf»od, 
wh^e  they  bit>ubt.d  i^ah  cu^vrin-ss  ua  the 

yaanif  iwigi,  than  in  open  gnu«y  plaint.  Doth 
frofn  xh'^^r  wrtnd-  ring  nnMrv  and  their  liability  to 
contrart  dLscoM  when  crowilMl  in  pens,  not  more 
tlMB  fiftr  vera  kept  together  in  a  6ock  under  the 
ehanre  of  the  same  goatherd  {eapruriua)^  the  pro- 
pr>rti  :<Q  of  one  male  (m/«r,  kimu)  to  about  fifteeo 
fr^mal^  (oqproib  wylhe)  bang  cw—MwIy  «b- 
■enred- 

When  in  italb  (ofwfta),  the  sloping  floor  «a« 
asnally  formed  oat  of  the  native  rxk  or  j-avcl 
with  amaoCh  atoao^  ftxe  do  Utt«r  was  placed  bo- 
mtth  Aeir  ftet    Tba  booae*  were  swept  out 

r:i'lv  :  ar'I  it  was  deemed  i-r^sz-iitial  t^i  tTi'^ir  fji-nlth 
that  00  atoisttm  or  dirt  of  any  kind  should  be  al- 
bwail  to  aeeamnlata.   The  abe-foat  wia  capable 

»{  y-Tx-^l.  >s  from  on*  y-  nr  ■  '  i  anlil  eight  ;  Vit  the 
pyifenrofs  mother  uadcr  three  years  old  were 
att  vdtb  keeping  penamneaaj^  bnt  sold  oft  Tha 
batHm  for  imprrgnati  'i  ^y^-  ^^'^  ♦^'"^  of  mitnTnn;  ^ 
^  tbe  r-r  >/  .>r  gestMtion  h^ing  five  mnnth,  the  . 
kik  (im/sj  ».  re  tha.  1«"  If  the  dam 
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end  of  three  months,  and  then  tranxfcrrtxl  at  onee 
to  the  flvick  {wmLmittutUmr  i  t  tm  /mT/r  mmi/WimI  cm»^ 


The  kab  (  of  gMts  was  shorn  or  plackad 
(tt^frai  Petlere  is  the  Irchniral  phrase)  out  rryu- 
loriy,  and  used  in  the  manufKUut;  of  mnrse  ituda 
(icmm  M  mati  wmm  «f  mi»tfk  arihwi's  i  ■a«/t^— • 
pilot  Manitraaf  md  mmm  mmmiiemm  et  ad  Uiluu  tar- 
mmia).  Tba  eiatKs  woren  from  this  material 
were  termed  (Micitu,  because  the  goats  in  the 
Mathom  and  central  prorinres  «f  Aab  MiMr,  hka 
«b»  faadetn  Angom  tiieries,  wsta  mwtfcaHa  tar 
the  I  ;.::t?i  of  their  hair,  [In  f^i'^cta  arr>Hfua 
SffrUa  vUio  kmmti  tmUmtmr^  arc  tha  woida  sf 
Pliny,  wba  bite  alladea  la  the  naeia  fraaa  the 
Cin>-ps  in  l4ib\-a,  the  **  Cinyphii  !i'r>  i  "*  '>f  Virgil.) 
(Coiuia.  L  Piae£  f  36,  rii^  «  ;  PUa.  N,  viti. 
M  ;  Pdhd.  wL  IS  ;  Vair.  &  t,  &  1.  f  &  «.) 

3.  Snirx'  ( fM-i-H^  fH''fu'u)  w>Tc  <tivififd  intu  two 
classes,  the  saes  dnune^  usually  black  is 
thkiilT  eoveml  arhb  hriMke :  wA  «be  m«  i 
ger-'nl^y-  '.>.hit-«.  (tn^  r-m^ciTntivf'v  srrri. --.tVi  ;  l.nl 
there  seema  to  hate  been  ItttJe  dillrrmce  m  tha 
niiMgwurt  af  tbe  tve  bna^  a>Mpl  thai  tbe 
former  was  the  mnrp  hardy. 

The  poinu  i li.^r.ir'/  ristic  of  a  good  a-i  ina!,  snd 
the  warranty  utually  required  by  ihm  purrhnsrr, 
K»  f^itiri.I  in  Vorro  (ii  4),  Orlwrita  (vii.  9), 
atid  PiiJl^^iaos  (uiL  26). 

Daring  a  great  pdltioB  af  ika  JMT,  w  herever  it 
was  practicahle,  they  were  drirra  out  to  fcisl  ♦nHy 
in  the  morning  in  wonds  wh**re  amnis,  bcfvh- 
ma.-:,  ^  \\  \  tmits,  and  Wrriei  Abounded  ;  and  in 
th*  middle  of  the  day  th«j  ivposed,  if  powible,  ia 
twBiapy  i^TiMrad,  whrt«  thvy  bad  not  nnly  water 
Imt  inufi  a!s'>  wIi-t-'iji  to  w.iil  w  ;  iii  tlir  c«>«>l  of 

the  cTcning  they  (bd  a^un,  went  tau|iht  to  aawmbie 
wbaR  tha  s  wliiebrfd  ^mhAmIms^  aiwiidad  bit  bfltn, 

.Tnri  \V<Tk-  t!:i-ii  i!r'.\.'ll  Tininc  K^■  tV.'  frinil.      Tr:  liter 

they  were  not  allowed  to  go  forth  when  frost  waa 
baid  xcvm  the  fmond.   When  kept  In  the  boaae, 

thi  if  ctiief  food  vra«  nronis,  or  when  tf  ■  -nfijjly  «'f 
these  fitiled,  )>eans,  barley,  and  other  kinds  of  Krajn 
and  }ml.4e.  The  naoibrr  in  each  herd  varied  fram 
100  t"  !  .'0,  i^r  even  nn^n'.  at  .  ..niint^  !.->  nr.'um- 
■tances  and  tho  means  of  the  propnetor,  and  tha 
proportion  «f  ene  bear  te  ten  sowa  waa  anally 
obs^rred. 

The  tows  were  not  considered  iit  for  breeding 
until  upwwds  of  •  year  old,  and  continued  prolific 
to  the  age  of  seven  ;  l^on'rs  {rrrrrti)  were  in  full 
rigour  from  one  rear  old  till  four  ;  the  he«t  time 
for  impregnation  was  from  the  middle  of  Ki'liruary 
up  to  the  vema]  ^ttinox,  the  period  of  gestation 
was  fe«r  nooths,  and  the  pigs  Wing  weaiMd  at  tha 
end  of  tw«^  a  doaUe  Auiew  nnght  be  fwcaied  in 
a  year. 

Raeb  hrMxlh>g  sow  {temfa)  bmnght  np  her  pigs 

( /'.,n-j<.«,  j-rirc'i,  ji>r,yJ^us)  in  ;i  M-p.init"'  Stye  (Aani), 
constructed  in  such  n  manner  that  the  superintend- 
ant  (emttot,  prnvatatw)  might  easily  ttm  Into  the 
iiid-riMr  aiwi  thus  be  prepared  :<>  n  li.'VK  :!ic  ;.ri...'ri:  v, 
which  were  in  ernstant  danger  of  being  crushed  by 
the  arelgbt  ef  the  nether  arhe  was  aappMed  ta 
hrmj  f.;rtli  a«  mnny  voun^  as  »he  had  ti.its.  nrnl 
W21S  <-apable  of  sucklin|(  eight  at  firMt,  liut  when 
they  inereaMd  in  sbe  it  was  deemed  adrifiable  to 
\vi:!h7r\w  nnf  li;ilf  of  tliat  tn:rn'>i  r.  Sucking  pigs 
{LMiinUt}  wh'  ii  t.  ii  uld  were  accounted  pure 
for  sacrifice,  and  !i. nr.-  were  anciently  termed  tarrt*: 
afli T'Ji.-  kliii;/  tiiH''  (/j«/nV.;.'//.t, piroi/d/iVi), which 
lasted  two  uiutiihs,  was  over,  they  were  deiuMni* 
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natod  (WiW,  and  ^^omotiinrs  nrfrrndrs,  hocame  not 
yet  able  to  cruDch  bard  ibod.  The  males  not  n.*- 
■Prred  tat  breeding  were  castrated  when  from  six 
t<i  twelve  months  old,  and  were  then  trnned 
mtjaies.  (Varr.  ii  4  ;  Colum.  vil  9,  PracC  I 
S  26  i  Plin.  JSr.JV;Tiu.  61 ;  FkBid.  ir.  26.) 

IL    MaJOMH  PiCDBUk 

1.  Kine  (peemt  bmlmlum,  arnwnJum  huhnJuni) 
were  divided  into  chiseee,  according  aa  they  were 
kept  at  heme  tnd  «afl«7od  h  tb«  klMon  of  the 
farm  {Imvs  dmHf^  vt  fiatutd  IB  kxg^  licffda 

Aoew  AMtdfc,  wlicravcr  tho  mtan  of  the  ami 

and  the  mode  of  culture  pursued  permitted,  were 
allowed  to  paaturo;  tince  growing  grass  {vintk 
pahehm)  was  eooaidemd  the  most  suitable  of  all 
food  ;  when  this  could  not  be  i>u|)plied,  it  l>ccame 
uecesKary  to  stall-feed  them  {iJvrts  ad  prmtefna)  ; 
but  they  were  albwed  to  stand  in  the  open  air 
during  the  hot  weather,  while  in  winter  they  were 
kept  in  spaciotis  byre«  (siidfuluy  cufnnplu)  built  with 
a  soatheilj  aapect  so  as  to  be  sheltered  from  cold 
winds,  the  floors  heiitg  hard  and  sloping  to  prevent 
moisture  from  being  uhsurbcd,  and  to  allow  it  to 
nm  off  freely,  while  to  promote  the  warmth  and 
comfort  of  the  animals  they  were  bedded  with 
abundance  of  litter  {rtrttmenium  peeori  <t  bulmt 
dUtffemter  mbdematur^  Cat.  5.),  uiiuallj  straw,  or 
kftVM,  Mich  aa  those  of  the  ilex,  which  were  sup- 
poaad  to  yield  tittle  noonsliment  Their  stnpJe 
fijod  from  the  middle  of  April  until  the  middle  of 
Jane  was  Tetches,  lucerne,  doTer,  and  othw  fodder 
cut  green  ;  from  the  middle  of  Jone  to  the  begin- 
iiiti-  <'f  November  the  leaves  of  trees,  those  of  the 
elm,  the  oak,  and  the  poplar  being  regarded  as  the 
beat ;  from  Um  heginnmg  of  NoTember  until  April 
meadow  hay  (/rxr/mm  pmlnns^'),  and,  where  hay 
could  not  bo  procured,  chatl,  grape  bu&ka,  acorns, 
and  diylMvea  were  substituted  mixed  with  barley, 
or  with  some  of  the  lej^uminous  seed*,  such  as 
beans,  lupines,  or  ehick-pi'as  previously  steeped  iu 
wtter  (moetralM),  or  crushed  (freatu).  When  an 
ox  was  fed  upon  hay,  from  30  to  40  pounds  weight 
(Roman  pounds  1I|  oz.  avoird.)  was  an  ample 
■UamiMM^  except  during  the  months  of  Nnrember 
and  December,  that  is,  dtuio^  the  ploughiiu  and 
sowing  season,  when  ^y  received  mm  the  feeder 
{palmilaiorius)  as  much  food  of  the  moat  nutritioiu 
kind  aa  they  could  consume.  Lompa  of  salt  pkced 
near  the  eonaepta  proved  very  attnetiTe  to  the 
miiinals  and  conduced  to  their  health. 

Luge  herds  were  pastured  chiefly  in  woods 
where  then  wia  abanaawce  of  grass,  leaves,  and 
tender  twig?,  shifting  to  the  coast  in  winter  and  to 
the  cool  shady  hills  in  summer,  under  the  charge  of 
hf^dsmcn  {anweolaj-ii),  a  dies  altogether  distinct 
from  the  InhnJct,  or  hind.s  who  worked  and  tended 
the  Aoerx  dumettiei.  The  common  number  in  a  herd 
was  fiwtt  100  to  190b  the  animab  were  carefully 

!ti<iperted  f>vpry  year,  and  the  li-ast  pmmisint;  (rtji- 
cuiof)  weeded  out.  The  pro{K)rtion  of  two  LuUa,  a 
yearling  and  a  two-year  old,  to  60  or  70  cows  was 
usiKilly  ohscned,  hut  Columella  doubles  the  num- 
ber of  maJes.  The  L'mbrian  oxca,  csjicciiilly  those 
on  the  Oitumnus,  were  the  laigest  and  finest  in 
Italv  ;  tboee  of  Etruria,  Latium,  and  Gaul  were 
imaUer,  but  strongly  made  and  well  adapted  for 
hibour ;  those  of  Thrace  were  valued  for  sacrificial 
puipoaee  in  consemience  of  bein^  for  the  most  part 
fnn  white ;  bat  we  wttle  of  £^ini%  the  moot 
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I  rinrtr^Tit  prt>1om1  district  of  tho  RflWI  WWU^  WWfe 
sujKTior  to  all  others. 

The  poinu  characteristic  of  a  good  obIbmI,  and 
tlie  warranty  nsnally  demanded  by  the  buyer,  will 
be  fuuiid  fully  detailed  in  \'arro  (iu  6),  in  Cola- 
mclla,  who  here  copies  the  d<  «ription  of  the  t'ar- 
thaginian  Mago  (vi  1,  30,  21),  and  m  FaUadiii* 
(iv.  11,  12). 

Cows  (eamie)  were  not  fit  for  brcedinn  until 
they  were  upwaida  ef  two  yean  old,  and  they  con- 
tinued to  produce  tmtfl  had  rmclMd  the  age 
of  ten.  Considemhle  variation  is  to  be  found  in 
the  agriculturil  writers  as  to  the  age  at  which  the 
bdla  airivvd  tt  Ml  rigour,  Vono  eonidflrii^ 
that  they  nii^'lit  be  employed  when  n  year  old, 
ColtunelUi  and  Pliny  recommending  that  they 
shoold  bo  kept  tmtil  hm.  The  ionaer,  however, 
is  the  precept  of  th.<^  ]mrtical  man,  and  is  con- 
sonant with  iuudem  experience.  The  time  of  ges- 
tation being  nearly  ten  (Iwwr)  noniha,  the  meet 
favourable  period  for  impregnation  was  from  the 
middle  of  Jwu:  to  the  end  of  July,  fur  thus  the 
calves  (vitmli)  would  be  bom  when  sprii^  was 
Well  advajiced  (maturo  v^nA.  When  parturition 
was  npprtioching,  the  prejiniinl  cow  {kurtia  rumi) 
wait  eiu-eftlUy  watched,  fed  richly,  end  protected 
from  the  ni«nnlts  of  the  gad-fly  and  other  tor- 
incniitig  a63ail<uit«  ;  the  calf  for  some  time  after  ita 
birth  was  allowed  to  suck  freely,  but  as  it  in- 
creased in  strength  was  tempted  with  greoi  fDod, 
in  order  that  it  might  in  some  depM  re!iet«  tfi* 
mother,  and  after  six  months  had  elapsed,  was  fed 
regukrly  with  wheat  bean,  barley  mml,  or  tender 
inuss,  and  gradoally  weened  entirely.  CMtnition 
was  p<-rtV>nn(  d  at  the  age  of  twoyrars.  The  vi- 
tuli  intended  for  labour  were  to  be  handled  (frtur- 
lan)  from  an  early  age  to  raider  them  tame,  but 
were  not  to  he  hroken  in  to  work  {<l<>marP)  before 
their  third,  nor  later  than  their  tiftb  year.  The 
method  of  breaking  {damitura)  those  taken  wild 
from  the  herd  is  fully  described  by  Columella 
(vi  2),  and  Palladius  fixes  the  end  of  March  as  the 
time  most  aj>])ro|)riate  for  commencing  the  Vftm^ 
tion.  'i  he  members  of  n  herd,  according  to  tis^c 
and  sex,  were  tiOincd,  VihUuM^  VUttla  ;  Juvencus, 
Juvenca;  Bo$  noveUm,  Awafae;  Bo$  vetulm*^ 
Taunuy  Vaeea  ;  a  barren  cow  was  named  Tamntm 
(Cot.  5,  30  ;  Varr.  ii.  1, 5 ;  Colum,  vi.  1— S,  tW>— 
24;  Plia.iSr.MTiii.46t  PkU^>v-lU13»vL  7, 
vui.  4.) 

2.  Horses  (peau  eqmmmm  a.  eqvUtum,  armmtum 

ti/uiniim)  are  divided  by  Columella  into  <7mrr<>ft\ 
blood  hones ;  Mularn^  horses  adapted  for  breeding 
mules  ;  Vulgaret,  ordinary  horwa. 

The  points  of  a  horsc,  the  method  of  ascertaining 
his  age  up  to  seven  yean  old,  and  the  warranty 
unmliy  given  by  the  adkr.  Mm  detailed  fai  Vam 
(ii.  7.  §  4,  5,  6 )  in  Cdamella  (ri.  29),  aad  ia 
I  PaUadius  (iv.  IS). 

Ilorsea  either  pastoied  in  gmw  fidds  or  woe  fed 
in  the  stable  tipon  dry  hay  (i«  nr  f'r.,,^^ 

}nJ/us)y  to  which  barley  was  added  when  tlie  ani- 
mal was  required  to  aadesgo  any  extraordinary 
f;iti;nie.  Brood  marcs  were  frequently  k'  pt  in 
iaige  troops  which  shifted,  like  sheep  and  oxca, 
from  the  moantains  to  the  coast,  according  to  the 
season  ;  two  moimted  men  being  attached  to  each 
herd  of  fifty.  The  mare  (e?Ha)  was  considered  fit 
for  breeding  at  two  years  old,  and  continued  pro- 
lific up  to  the  age  of  ten ;  the  stallion  (<irfwwiBnriw> 
TCmaiiied  in  vigour  from  three  yean  eld  utft 
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nreolr,  but  witea  y<Mi»|^  vta^  liinit«Ki  ha  twrlrr  or 
item  faatika.    The  peri<«d  of  ge^tatiaM 
rrr+Tf  !tTn?.r  rtnntV*  ;in''  tr"-  '.h-*  b«>«t  timr-f  ,r 

■j^^st^^v.-.-fD,  fixiiu  liitf  v^xTjikl  e<|«uiiax  ta  like 
waaer  •olstice,  moot  {MurtanSaon  i  — Id  thtn  take 
■^ib."  4nring  th«  most  fifcroraraWe  scqa«on.  Ifi^'h 
iicvti  mira  vere  not  allowed  to  prodocw  more  thgiii 
aoct  b  rro  ynfL  T*  n  dayft  aflker  birth  fml 
(jmHio  it^MMia,  ttpaJna)  w**  permitted  to  accom. 
foar  ia  dam  to  pasture  ;  at  the  asv  of  fire  montha, 
it  vu  ctutomanr  to  b«iorn  feeding  thena  with  barinr- 
■nla&d  baa,  and  when  a  y«aa>  oAd«  with  plain 
ITWiiiil  barter  ;  bat  the  be«t  oolts  were  allowed 
tieaatki<-  k  icking  until  they  had  completed  two 
jon^sid  at  thfee  yws  tk^  wr«a«  farakoD  w  iir 
thettfltiwlDdh  th^r  «Mim«^  wlietlMr  ftp 

ndrjc  (od  c«rMtruai\  f^r  dniui:l\t  {  /■/  r?.  .i^i„i\ 
fmcmjVK  banbeiu  (ad  rerrwram), or  for  Riih'^iry 
WenWf  iad  epijppixm)^  but  they  W«NI  Mt  refruiari  v 

Raff  and  war  hnnKs  were  not  castrated ;  bot  tlie 
y mil  w—  frvfiuently  porfianacd  «ii  tlwM>  4ta- 

tmrd  far  tb«  Ticiii,  fr  m  th<*   cm victifin  thn!  th*^ 
[(jnmttrimt)^  while  less  bold  and  ipirited  was 

It  is  to  be  obaerred  that  htvrset  were,  and  tn- 
ace«  ill i  little  aaed  fcjc  a^i  uuTturkl  porp'i*'^ 
in  Italy  and  Soathem   Europe,  thi^  nnlimr,-  t-iH-i 
carried  on  ahnoat  eiclasirciy  br  nxen,  luid 
liirj  Dcrer  -««r»  by  any  nient  «lQceta  of 
nrb  goieal  mUwl  to  the  fmner  as  antxig  oirr- 
aeirea. 

W*  wmf  ttmtA  ihoU  Varro,  Colnmdla,  and 
wmr  nrthrr  writers,  repeat  the  absurd  story  em 
be^ticd  by  the  poetry  of  Vif|(3,  that  mares  in 
tmm  distiicts  of  Spain  became  pr  ?Tinnt  hy  the 
of  a  particular  wind,  addiniK  that  tbe  colts 
in  tbis  mamier  did  tiaC  heroad  tlM 
of  three  y»n!>.  (Varr.  i.  Pr.H  f.  §  26,  iL  1. 
I  7.  f  7  ;  Calom.  27, 29  ;  Plio.  //.Mviii. 
49  ;  Nhd.  rr.  IS.) 

3.  Jkvj  r'i^;'«KJi,  as'tm)  wrrc  dividrd  into  two 
rl  sf  n,  the  Gemu*  manmetmm^  or  common  domestic 
quadruped  (asums,  — iBhf),  th*  Ctmm  fmtm^ 
tljp  -i'll'i  .Tas  (frniv;>»r,  on'Vjrut),  which  «ns  cKiiunn:! 
in  Fhxygia  and  Lycaonta,  was  essily  tamed  and 
■■dcM  cxeelSent  cross. 

The  E  vst  c'lebrated  Im-ftl*  w-^rc  tho*.-  of  Ar 
cadia  and  of  Heate.  Tbc  blti^  was  so  highly  <-ik- 
teemed  in  the  time  of  Varro,  tfaitAiinirle  indi- 
Tidi^!  '*\  thi<i  strKK  had  h^  n  knorrn  to  fet<  h  siity 
v/alfn.r's  (;ib<*ut  oOU/.  strriin^;!,  and  a 
af  fioitir,  as  much  as  four  hundrfd  thousand 
(opwards  of  sterling).    Such  animals  were 

•f  eoftne  delicately  nurtured,  being  fed  chiefly  upon 
/brand  barl^  bian  (ytfi^mordMMet).  The  infe- 
rior deacriptMB  of  MS(s(anaoraaJbi)  mtgn  rained 
by  &nnen  beowMW  tlley  were  very  hardy,  not 
subject  to  disease,  capable. of  endtirin^;  much  toil, 
ic^oad  little  food  and  that  of  the  coarsest  kind, 
ndk  as  the  leamew  and  tw%i  of  tkmy  limbs,  and 
micfat  be  laufe  serriccable  in  various  way!",  as  in 
burdens  (tueUi  do*»ttaru),  turning  com 
J  *iwi  in  pioo^hiniif*  where  tW  OM  was 
ttttoE   The  time  of  iii>f»r«  i;nat»«'"<  the  pori  r*!  of 
rstttl^n,  3nd  the  nmaagfBmeotofthe  f*ali  </W^.), 
the  Muue  OM  in  Th«r  ^^rt^^^om 

hi*  k  mmdent  number. xo  fo™f  (^^«; 


4.  Mules.   SJmlua  and  J/sIa  were  the  ft<a*nX 
fcr  the  hyhrtd  hrtwetti  a  hoive  and  aa  ms, 

Tm!  in  Y^.^y.-  .\  A' , '.'  n  wat  ■''-iwn  l»r|w««»"n 
Aim*  and  Jittuu.  /Immt  were  the  pru^eoy  of  a 
stallion  and  a  oha>«n»  MwH  of  a  Md*  aM  wd  a 
n  ar--.  Thi^  l.ilt'T  «  rn«  ijir^i-r  in  pcYrportiMi,  and 
morv  e»ieeui4Ml  iliau  the  former.  A 
tiaws  was  formed  betwooa  ihs  IMaMld 
as  a  matter  f<f  ciiri'<>ilty. 

Uncoounntt  can-  w;i«  uikt  n  by  Lrct  Jer*  of  moles 
in  the  MiMtion  of  the  parents^  A  ttrmg  hlfa> 
boned  Biam,  powerful  father  than  swifL,  was  usu> 
ally  chnten.  The  male  aases  at  their  birth  were 
removed  from  their  mother,  suckled  by  mares, 
fsarrd  upon  tha  an*  Boaruhia^  food  (bay  and 
fcartey),  and  attaiaad  to  fhll  nffmr  when  thrt>« 
yrar^  i.ld.  \  t'  ^"!  iv1r:i.*«rios  from  Arcadu  «r 
Beate  was  worth  from  thirty  to  forty  th'niawiif  am- 
MMB  iWL  la  99m.  MoHhif).    The  perM  ef 

in  the  case  of  the  pure  horse  or  ass,  eitending  to 
ihirieailMrMMdMi  hi  aU  adkOT  nopMH  lUr 
manaui'MiL  UilB,  tad  aoda  «f      wtn  tha 


The  frna«  aas  of  malos  wM  hi  dma^af  tnmmaff 

rrirT:;4i:>'s    fA/vir"  i^mVii   ^j/m'*  ccmjmnrtii  nmni.i 
kuTtt'u  tm  zui  dwu»t\tr) :  th<'v  wrro  aJ*)  <'fii(il'u  !«d, 
like  asses,  in  carrvtng  burl<'n<  u;p>r)  jai  k  v.vl<Il«a 


(e/Urlltt*)^  an'!  in  |iloit|i;hing  iii:!it  l;irt«i.  'I  fnf  fini-r 
kinds,  when  kept  in  herds,  weiv  dnvrn  iti  Mimmer 
frmn  the  n<A  yWMof  Rooaa  on  the  Veliitui  to  tha 
Monies  Gurgures.  (Varr.  ii.  1. 1  16,  ii.  8  ;  Colum. 
vi.  S«,  37  J  PUn.  //.  A'.  YiiL  44  j  PuUad.  it.  14.) 

III. 

1.  I>np  (eamet)  were  dirided  into  three  classes : 
a.  (Wt  FiHafiwi,  watch-do^  whlM«  office  was  la 
foattl  fcna-hoases  anaiwat  the  aggressions  of  thirrrs. 

k,  Chasa  Prntmuki  t.  Gmn  I'temarii^  to  prntect 
the  flocks  and  herds  from  mbbers  and  wild  beasts. 
JSadi  epitio  was  ^-ncrally  attradfld  bj  two  of 
theoe,  equipped  with  spikod  nhn  (aMhaal  ta 
len  .'  :m  a  d.  fi  uce  in  their  WIUWIllWI  wtth  tVvlVM 
and  other  adTonariM. 

e.  Cfaaiv  VmaHA   Sporting  dogs. 

VarTo  -.wA  Cr.luiTirll.a  (!i-«::ih<-  m'lMi.-tv  tTi.' 
points  of  the  first  two  classes,  with  which  alone  th« 
thmier  was  cmieemed,  and  these  seooi  to  he  idea' 
tiia!  ^\xh  ai.Imals  crMj.Ioyed  fi>r  the  same  pur- 
{>4i*e  at  the  present  day  m  the  Abruxai.  They 
were  M  apea  hailay  nieal  aad  whegr*  «r  hi  plocrs 

wh^rr  nn  ch**^^-'  wna  TTind".  on  Drhratm  Itr-.u! 
luoutcQcd  with  the  niurn  iiquor  in  which  Imuit 
had  been  boUed.    (Vam  ii  •  ;  Cte.  TO.  13.) 

2.  Feeders  {paatiina). 

The  flocks  and  herds  which  fed  in  the  imme* 
diate  neighbourhood  of  the  fiuros  were  usually 
taaded  by  old  men,  boys,  or  erea  woman  j  Iwt 
those  whleh  were  drfren  to  distant  and  noan« 
t;im'>uM  ftfV'iturf's  worf  placrd  uiidfr  the  care  of 
persona  ia  tha  rigour  of  lifie,  who  alwaje  w«ai  well 
arsiad  aad  wene  leeompaawd  hy  heaeli  of  hardea 
(jumenht  dosswiri'i),  cnrryinuall  the  apjiaratiM  ami 
stores  roquirod  during  a  protracted  absence  i  the 
vbetehedyar  «Ma  aad  aaindi  haatf  aadar  «ha 

I'ltnmand  of  an  rxpfrieticed  and  tnistworthy  in- 
dividual, styled  Moffuter  Ftai>h$^  who  kept  ail 
the  acoonnu  and  poMaHad  a  wi|wtaBt  kaawiadlga 
of  the  reterinary  art. 

We  may  oonclode  this  part  of  the  sulnect  with 
a  few  was  vpMi  tha  ■aHgtmal  af  dafaQr 
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duce,  which  waa  ti«ated  M  a  dutioct  •cwnce 
{TvpvwoAa)   by  the  OvBeki,  who  wnite  nuuiy 

tteati3<>s  iipnn  tlic  lojiic. 

Cbevie-auiking  commenced  iu  May,  and  the 
netliod  fbUoired  by      Romttu  wh  iiibitantiiilly 

the  saJTii"  as  tliat  nnw  [imrtl;t«'>1.  The  milk  uii- 
akinuDed  was  used  as  frrsh  as  possible,  was  siigbtiy 
wwnwd*  thevninet  (eooffiUmm)  wai  tlwui  added  ;  aa 
snoii  ns  the  curd  funueil,  it  was  transferred  to  baski-ts 
{ji*cei(tM,  cidutki)  iti  wuoden  chesets  {^fomuu) 
perfbuatcd  with  holes,  in  order  that  tlie  wbey 
(serum)  might  dr.iin  utT  i|iiiikly.  tind  was  pressed  ' 
down  by  weigh u  to  hasten  the  process.  The  uiOM 
was  then  taken  out  «f  tlw  fiaiM,  qnilUed  with 
•alt,  and  placed  upon  a  wicker  crate  or  wixiflcii 
board  in  a  cool  dark  pLuc  ;  wUeu  ptnially  dried, 
H  was  a^in  pressed  more  powerfauy  than  before, 
again  adted  and  again  shelved, — operations  which 
repeated  for  several  days  until  it  had  required 
.•I  propor  coiiJii-itcncy.  It  might  be  Havnund  with 
thyme,  with  pina  oooei^  or  aujr  other  ii^^rodieut, 
Itjr  nuriaf  the  eaadimenta  vith  the  warn  milk. 

The  nnnt't  or  coagulum  w;u  ii.sii:i!ly  obtained 
from  the  stuQiach  of  the  bare,  kid,  or  lamb  {poagm- 
Jmh  4(pAHMMt,  AaniMMM,  tbe  two  fcnner 

being  preferred  to  tlu-  tliinl,  while  some  porsoris 
cinployed  fur  tho  same  purpose  the  milky  Juut 
•Kfteaaed  from  a  fig-tNft  bnueh,  vineguv  tnd  .1 
Wiety  ofi'tlu  r  ^ll!lsranc^•». 

The  cheeses  Irutu  co\v»'  milk  (cund  LuLuh)  were 
Mievcd  to  contain  more  nourishment,  but  to  be 
more  indigestible  than  those  frnin  <>wes'  milk  {oast  i 
oeiUi)  ;  the  least  nourishing  ami  most  digcstibiu 
were  those  from  gtmts*  milk  (fw*c»  capnm)^  the 
new  and  moist  cheeses  in  each  case  being  more 
nourishing  (ma^  alibiU$)^  and  lesa  heavy  (/n 
carport  mm  rmlidm)^  tlw  tlioM  vhidi  wwe  old 
and  dry* 

Butter  it  meotioned  by  Vaito  (il2.  %  16).  but 
seems  to  have  l>een  scarcely  used  as  an  article  of 
food  (Varr.  iL  1.  §  2U.  11  j  Colnm.  vii.  8  ;  Plin. 
H.N,  zL  96,  m.  9^  zxv.  39^  xxviii  34  ;  Pal- 
1«L  Ti.  $y 

B.   VIM-ATICA  PATTfO. 

ViUaticae  Pattiones^  from  which  many  persons 
towards  the  doM  ef  the  lepublio  and  mraer  the 

empirr  drTiverl  lanjc  rrvrnties,  wrre  separated  into 
two  departments,  accorduig  to  the  names  iri^'en  to 
the  baudiDgs  or  endMUfM  ad^tad  to  the  ^Vtnent 
uumalati— 

L  ^moria  a.  Omitkomt, 

II.  FtCOTM. 

I.  A  viaria  a  OmitJume*^  in  the  moat  extended  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term,  signified  receptacles  forljirds 
of  every  description,  whether  wild  or  tame,  tcrrtji- 
trial  or  amphibious,  but  it  if  frequently  and  oon- 
veniently  employed  in  a  more  limited  sense  to  de. 
note  the  structures  formed  for  birds  caught  in  their 
wild  state  by  the  fowler  {amoep$\  from  whom  they 
were  purchased,  and  then  ahitt  1^  aad  aold  at  a 
profit  after  they  beeatue  fti. 

Ill  ibis  way  we  may  distinguish  betw^«n,  a. 
Oaiiors  in  plam,  L  Cuimmbarimmt  c  OnsKtAon,  of 
wkidi  the  foil  two  only  were  known  to  the  earlier 

Rr)mn  n-. 

a.  CJtors  in  piano^  waa  the  poultiy-yard  in- 
dodii^  the  haaiea  aad  eeortt  deatiaed  nr  diaae 

domestic  fowls  which  were  l)red  and  fed  on  the 
fiurn,  and  which  were  not  able  or  not  permitted  to 
§r  almd*  Of  than  tha  cUaf  w$n,  J.  Bam. 


door  fowls  or  chickens  {j/aUinae).  2.  Guinea  fi>wla 
{<;altina$  Nmnidieae  a.  J/ricmm).  i.  Pheaaaata 

il'hamtni).  4.  Peacocks  (pavotm).  5.  (Jecae 
{anseref).   6.  Ducks  (uao/es).  7.  Teal  (?)  (jpter- 

i.  CrJumbartHmy  the  dove-rotc. 

c.  The  OmitkoH  proper,  the  inmates  of  which. 
Were  chiefly,  1.  Thrushes  and  Uackbirds  {tutfdi^ 
riwruhw')^  especially  the  fMniier.  2.  Quails  {putur- 
Hwe*).  i.  Turtledoves  i^luriiutis).  4.  Ortolana  (?^ 
(aisliariae),  all  of  which  are  in  Italy  birds  of  paa- 
arriving  in  great  (locks  at  lurticular  seasnnt. 

II.  In  like  muniier  the  tenti  }'n\ina,  which 
may  be  employed  to  denote  all  places  contrived 
for  the  reception  of  animals  used  for  food  or  which 
supplkKi  article  of  food  and  did  not  fiill  under  the 
denomination  of  pecNilt  s  «r  otr^,  mustbe  separateil 
into  thuM  deaigned  for  the  reception  of  land  aoi« 
maU,  and  thoae  fior  fiahefc 

0.  /.^poraria,  Apiariot  ChalMna^  CAirttrw,  and 

m.  Ltpenuria.    Tlie  annnab  kept  in  lepom- 

ria  were  chiefly,  1,  JIares  and  raMrits  (Apwrr*). 
2.  Various  s]iecies  of  deer  (tierri,  o^preiM,  orjgfu), 
S.  Wild  boars  (ajm)^  and  wider  the  aaiiM  cat^ 
v'^ry  rank,  4.  B.  es  (c^Mt);   B.  Soaila  fyoMm), 

(i.  Doriiiicu  ijfitret). 
fi.  PitcituM  or  llah-ponda,  divided  Into— > 

1.  Pisdtuie  (tfptic  Ju'cis^  frejh-water  ponds  ;  and 

2.  Pimiinae  at fuac  salnac^  &all-\vaur  poiidii. 

We  commence  then  with  a  description  of  the 
inhabitanta  of  the  Cohon  m  flam  aad  their  dwdl- 

Ulg. 

In  the  science  of  rearinf  poultry  {Batio  OAbs** 

ta/<s,  hfn'SoT^>6<pta)^  three  precepts  w.-re  ..f  eeiirnil 
application.  The  birds  were  to  be  kept  scrupidously 
clean,  wcia  to  be  abondandy  iB|)plied  with  freali 
air  and  pure  watrr,  and  were  t»  he  ]irotrcted  frnni 
the  attacks  of  weujtcla,  hawkjj,  and  other  vcnnJuu 
The  two  former  objeeti  were  attained  by  the  diaiee 
of  a  suitable  situation,  and  by  incessant  attpntton 
upon  the  part  of  the  superintcn dents  {cHnitores^ 
cuftodct) ;  the  latter  was  effected  hy  overlaying  the 
walls  of  the  hoOfea  and  courts,  both  inside  and 
out,  withcoata  of  aoMoth  hard  plaater  or  stucco, 
and  by  aoimag  vm  die  opaa  tgagm  with  knm 
nets. 

Attain,  the  attentianof  thew  who  demred  totvar 

poultry  with  profit  was  diiefly  (ucupied  by  five 
considerationa:  1.  The  choice  of  a  good  breeitii^ 
stodc  (dtffmmf).  Q.  The  impregnation  oF  ^ 
liens  (lie  f<H  t!ti\A.  r?.  The  management  f  tSie 
eg^ii  during  iitcubation  {lU  oris).  4.  The  reann^ 
of  the  pulleta  (dis  fmlii$\  5.  FattentnfT  them  Ibr 
the  market  fJc  firinra),  this  last  prtkcess  beirij;, 
however,  frvqueutly  conducted  not  by  the  &nncr 
(nM(MM>,  Imt  by  pi  rsona  who  laada  it  their  aela 

occnpation  ( f  irton  A. 

1,  2.  Chickciis  (^.^tjZ^iat).  Of  the  dificteiit 
species  of  doneitie  fowls,  the  most  important  wen 
^Umat^  which  were  divided  into  three  clisse?  :  — 
tf.  €tmUhm  ViUaticae  s.  Cuhoriulei,  tbe  conmion 
chicken.  &.  GuUinae  J/ricanae  «.  \iimid{cae^  tba 
same  probabiy  with  the  fttXtctyplSts  of  the  Grceka, 
the  diatinetiona  pmnted  out  by  Columella  scarcely 
ainoiintiiiu  to  a  sp,  ciiic  difference  ;  and  c  (Jaii»n«m 
Jimtioae,  The  last  were  fiwnd  in  great  abundance 
ia  the  Inala  Oallinaria,  bat  it  ta  «o  diiEcolt  ta 
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fmm  the  dr«cripcioiu  tnuumitted  to  a 
vhat  ther  reaUj  wvrr,  that  we  know  not  whether 
we  aaght  to  ngjiii  them  am  pfcwirinli,  •«  rr^- 
pwtridfire*,  ■•  wmi^  giumc,  or  aa  •ante 

iprc:  ->  ut"  canj<-  iif!Vrent  frmx  aj^y  of  these.  The 

Jfirieamat,  alwa^  acauw  and  dav,  wm  tmted 

a»d  nerer  becaicc  of  mjpor-anc*'  u>  the  uniii-r  ;  thr- 
km  «ra  Iktie  tpokea  of  exccot  at  objecti  of 

not  l#ee<d  in  corifiiifU>\.Tit  trrrltiilr  n<m  f'rt.iui^K 
W«  thcreCwpe  mnliTw  uur  obsemitKHtt  to  the  VU- 

Araoa^  the  breeds  celt  T>raU-d  fer  fiirHtini;  m-m" 
tiie  Tam^criui,  tJie  Rhodiau,  iud  the  ChalciUcofi  ^ 
kat  these  were  aot  the  luost  prti6tabl«  fir  the 
nsrk  ':.  The  j-oint-^  of  a  i^.i*:vi  L ir:j-<!.xir  fowl  arc 
flunateir  dearnbcxi  bjr  \  oiru,  CuUuQciia,  and  Pai- 
hfiH,  who  aD  affTM  a  rrconunending  tka  fanate 
ti  fp-^t  r3^h  S3  v»  iTi'  viliitc,  f  'T  thf'V  wrn»  mmr 
disliis'.i.'         IcA-s  pruiilic  than  wb.us«j  jjmmge 

WW  «briLer.  Some  were  perEnitted  to  mats  ahout 
(mom)  dnriog  the  day,  and  pick  ap  what  thej 
codd,  bat  the  greater  nnmber  were  oomtantlj 
■hot  op  {eUauuie)  in  a  puoltry  jaid  (^attiaarimm, 
ifmtiUo^Ktmmy,  which  was  aa  anckwd  OMrt 
(tefitmm)  with  a  warn  a«pe<ct,  ttrawad  w^  mmd 
or  asbe*  wherein  they  xnifrht  wallow,  and  coTrrrd 

■■ifht  and  fooalBd  upon 
p»Wi  ttretched  acroaa  (pmrticuf^  fur  th,  ir  cmvc. 

(fimbUm)  for  the  Jajiog  hent  being 
laait  ^  wallB.  Tho  whab  «la> 
btlahment  wrin  untlir  ihi-  c.iitro!  of  a  poultry 
■aa  {mwrtu,  auto*  a.  cmrator  gaUmarim»),  who 
aanyM      aijoMMng  kn,  waiOy  aattrted  by 

aa  old  w  in.m  a   ?>>■;.',  for  tin?  flfK-ki  w.-n- 

flftea  Terr  large:,  contaituiig  upv»'ar«i»  ai  t»u  bau- 
dbai.    tW  pnpaftion  of  one  cock  igaUiu)  to 
^Ti?  hfYi*  wa«  commonlv  oljiMTred,  th*  nial<*n  not 
rei|w<^ii  £ur  breeding  buiog  killed  joong  ur  luade 
into  capooB  {eapiy    Their  food  confti«ted  of  barley 
B-it^i       "n  j--k  i>  TH'iVf<l  (hunleHm  ;>/n-«r/Mm),  millet, 
tetc^u^  aiui  k'litiLs  whiJi  thc^-  a.rti«.let  ooold  be 
jWc jfed  cheap,  but  when  too  dear,  they  w«e 
■applied  with  tb<>  n^foae  of  wheat,  facan  a'ith  a 
litde  of  the  flour  adhering,  the  weds  of  cytisiu, 
and  the  Bka. 

The  layiac  wmana  bepa  ia  immuf  and  con- 
tanai  matlSk  die  aatnaraaraqaiaas.  mm  twenty- 
fir«  to  thirty  eggK,  the  n amber  being  iiicroased  or 

the  wvaihar  was  hot  or 
a<lodciagh«a(^a(lMa 
jT^oeuw)  fr»m  one      two  vi-ar*  dM,  w  ho  waa  kept 
abat  op  exc«>t  at  feeding  time,  or  even 
'wMi  feod  wHefliith«Bei«.  Thacna- 
t-.r  madv  hia  r-.unds  regularly  during  the  twenty 
days  of  incubatiwn,  taroiag  the  cggi,  that  they 
mai^  an  wtmm  oqaal  hi^  aad  njactif  Ihosa 
**i-ch  upon  examination  wore  fotrn*!  t>  contain  no 
embiyoa.    Soch  as  were  not  rc^itiircd  f'>r  iutch- 
mum  latasiTiiil  by  rabhing  then)  with  strong 
bnna,  and  tbon  stnnnj:  tlu-m  up  in  chatf  or  Lran. 
The  ehidu  for  Mecn  da>  s  were  ted  by  hand  on 
yhuto  arind  wUk  Mstortium  (cr«a»>  tMd. 

Oikl'^  whuD  firtten*^  for  «il<*,  wtrp  fhut  up 
mOMlk  lanvw  crihSy  li^^t  and  motion  b^in^'  (in- 
J^i^ggl^  0 1^  BKiMM  :  or  tmch  bird  was  »wiiijg 
ieaauJrias  ha^k^U  with  a  MaaU  bole  at  each 

.Trif  the  h-foi:    ^  *ijr£u'i 
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cramped  ia  space  that  he  could  »'>i  t^m  rovnd. 
In  this  state  they  wrn-  ^imcniTHii  with  i^Ml, 
linseed,  barley  nral  knraded  with  water  into 
■mall  lumps  {tmrmmdae\  aad  other  tarinaoeous 
food,  the  opention  requiring  from  twmty  to 
twenty^  daja.  (Vai;  at.  H  ( Colum.  nii.  %^  4fc 
12  :  PKb.  ffTk.  s.  91 1  PaUad.  L  '.'7, 

rhi-;iAant«    ( ;v^<u;<iffi'i    ar>-    not  nvcnlioord 

aaooa  domoatic  pooltiy  by  Van«  m  Cniiwritfc 
hat  fad  a  filM»  «  tha  wipihdsa  of  PalladiM^ 

Jip-vU  tKat  vi.utii/  Mri!»,  iliat  i^*,  :riM»i'  wf  .i 
y«ar  old,  shonld  be  selected  as  bcvedcrs  ia  tha 
propertiMi  «f  «■•  «aek  I*  tva  h«H>aBd  thai  tho 

<-i!^  should  l>o  yiatiVii-J  liv  Ttfim -dsior  fowls.  Tn^ 
chicks  wert  to  be  £rd  lor  the  nrst  fortaight  on  ruld 
boiled  barley  lightly  spriaUad  wilh  ariaa,  afl«» 

w;u"'1ji  upon  *iim;»<  d  wh<-*t,  I<*>Cftft?.  nml  aii?*i  rrr*, 
aiid  wef«  b»  he  prctritUfd  irum  hnviiiK  arcaia  ta 
water.  They  became  6it  in  thirty  days  if  shut  up 
and  (.TarntDi-)!  w:iH  wheat  dour  iti-MU  it;>  'iiti*  »aiaB 
liUD|^  ^mrun»iii€)  ttiUi  oiL    (l*aila*L  L  UX> 

A.  Peacocks  {pavomeay  pmi,  ftm**)  are  said  ta 
have  been  fint  ititrodycrd  as  an  article  of  food  by 
Q.  Hortenaius  at  »  banquet  on  the  instalUtiao  of 
an  a«g^  (miffmvtti  adituai*  eotma).  They  sp#«edily 
became  so  much  in  rai|W>l  that  soon  aftersards  a 
single  fiiU-giown  bin!  sold  for  fifty  denarii  (up- 
wards of  a  guinea  and  a  half),  and  a  »ingle  egg 
for  five  (opwaida  ti  tkam  ahiUiM),  whife  ana 
breeder,  M.  AriUiM  Lmw  ladved  M  hsOM  af 


».(>.tK»0  M-trrci*  i^alM^jt  aWU.  Sttflmj;)  frotn  ihij 
■oarce  aiona.  Tha  Biost  fafniMhli  wtualinoi  faf 
rearing  pcaeadta  wtm  dfcidad  by  tha  Mali  fodly 

they  roomed  in  (rredom  without  fear  of  iieing  lost 
or  siden,  pwwdad  thafr  own  fcod.  and  bnagat  op 

ihrir  yoiifuf.  Th"**-  [j^Ttons  who  coti!d  mrt  rom- 
luMid  lUKit  advaatii^r,  kept  them  ia  small  m- 
dosures  roofed  over,  or  under  poftiaaaa,  faschv 
(  fv'rtii\je)  Ix-ijikT  »u('[iln-d  for  thi  in  to  tr>mt  tipon, 
wttb  a  idige  gTAtty  u>urt  lu  fruut,  »urrmiOiied  bv  a 
high  wall  and  shtided  by  trees.  They  were  )«d 
upon  all  kindi  of  arrain  but  chiefly  barley,  did  not 
arrive  ai  full  luaiunty  for  breeding  until  three  yms 
old,  when  one  cock  was  allowed  to  fiva  " 
cari>  was  takaa  to  supply  each  bird  with  a 
nest  (Jtaenta  emUlia).  The  hatching  process 
most  pmfitaUy  performed  by  curomrtn  ham-door 
fow^  im  m  thif  way  the  pea-hen  laid  three  tioMi 
in  a  aiasan,  int  Rv»  eggs  (oeu  paromima\  ihm 
f  nir,  a;iii  ]a>tlv  two  or  ihn  t',  l«iit  if  allowril  to 
cubatc  herself  coald  rear  only  oats  brood.  In  tho 
tina  of  Vaim»  thraa  chicks  (jmlU  fnoafaO  <» 
each  full-grown  bird  were  considered  a  fair  return. 
(VocT.  iii.  6  i  CohMB.  viiL  il }  Pallad.  i.  28  { 
PUn.  z.  90 ;  oomp,  Jav.i  14IL> 

5.  Gwtn  {'trivris)  wf-n-  rn-ily  n  an^d,  \ml  wrrc 
not  very  ptofitablo  and  some  what  tmibkaiuui^,  fur 
a  ranmng  Mraua  «r  a  poad  with  a  good  supply  of 
herha?**  -Ras  es^fTitial,  and  tb<-y  Ci'uld  not  be 
tunifd  out  to  gnue  in  the  vaiuii}-  of  gru»  ing  cru}a, 
which  they  lata  ap  by  the  mots,  at  tho  came  time 
dvfctniyinj?  Trprtitiuri  \>y  th«-:r  duiij(.  Birdii  for 
hrrrdiii^  w'i-r<'  aluay»  e«:ici.l<*d  of  a  lar^c  mz«  and 
pi.rc  ivhitr,  tht>  iiu  j  variety  (aarw  ad /i>#ni)  bciaif 
roir^nlcd  as  infrhor  on  the  supposition  that  they 
wt.xe  laore  nearly  allied  to  the  wild  vpecies.  Thair 
food  consisted  td  clover,  fenugm-k,  lettuce,  t#* 
gether  with  Icgaaiaeaa  i^ants,  all  of  which  were 
sown  for  their  uaa,  and  especially  an  herb  called 
04fi$  If  iht  fkmiu,  whkh  tmm  l»  km  kmm 
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a  sort  of  endive.  Impr^nation  took  place  about 
tnid-wtiitcr,  one  gander  being  alloired  to  three 
ft  nialcA,  who  when  the  laying  wftson,  which  waa 
early  in  spring,  approached,  were  shut  up  in  a  struc- 
tnre  (x^vo€o<rK«roy)  consisting  of  a  court  {coion\ 
•nrronnded  by  a  high  wall  with  a  portico  inside 
omtaining  receptacles  {karae^  cdhu,  tpduiuxie\ 
from  two  to  thn-e  feet  square,  built  uf  ht-wn  stone 
or  brick,  well  lined  with  dn^  £ar  the  egga,  In- 
CDbMion,  Beeordmfr  to  the  w«ith«r,  lattod  fttim 
twenty-five  to  thirty  tl;iys  flurinj^  which  period  the 
mothers  were  lupplied  by  the  custos  with  barley 
cnnhed  in  water.  The  goslings  renuuned  in  the 
house  for  alniiit  ten  days,  and  werr  f  A  iij  in  po- 
lenta, poppy  seed,  and  green  creste*  {ituMiu-itmm) 
dMpiped  m  watet;  afttt  wliieh  tlwy  wcm  talcMi  out 
in  fine  weather  to  feed  in  marshy  meadows  and 
pools.  It  was  found  in  practice  uio»ta<ivantag(H)ug 
to  «mpiojr  l)ani>door  hens  to  hatch  the  eggs,  un&t 
they  ninde  more  careful  mothers  ;  and  in  this  case 
the  goo^ti  would  lay  three  times  in  a  Bea^ou,  tirst 
fire  eggs,  then  four,  and  hutly  three. 

Goslings,  when  from  four  to  six  months  old, 
were  shut  up  to  fatt^'n  in  dark  warm  coops  {mgi- 
Morium),  where  they  were  fed  with  barley  pottage 
and  fine  flour  mmstened  with  water,  being  allowed 
to  eat  and  drtnk  Uiree  times  a  day  as  much  as 
they  could  swallow.  In  this  way  they  became  fit 
fat  the  mailtet  in  two  months  or  ieM.  A  flock  of 
geeee  famithed  not  only  eggs  bat  feathen  also,  fir 
it  wa«  ciist  >iii  iiA  to  ])luck  them  twice  a  year,  in 
ninnff  and  autumn,  and  the  fcathert  were  worth 
fife  dinMvii  (about  time  tliiniqBi  and  fMupaieo)  • 
pound.  (Varro,  iil  10  ;  Colam.  fiiL  18 ;  Pltn. 
H.N.x.22i  PBUad.i.30.) 

€.  Docks  <anfl«w)w    The  dndc«luNiae  (p^voq- 

TfXHptioy)  n  n"  Ti:m'  ri>8tly  than  the  chenolK)S(riiim, 
for  within  its  l»miu  were  confined,  not  only  ducks, 
bnt  qncMfuedulae,  phalerides,  bo«cades  (whatever 
these  may  have  Ikhh).  nul  aiDiilar  birds  which 
seek  their  food  in  pooU  and  i<wampa.  A  tla.t  piece 
«f  ground,  if  possible  marshy,  was  surrounded  by  a 
wall  fifteen  feet  high,  well  stuccoed  within  and 
without,  aloni;  the  course  of  which  upon  an  ele- 
vated ledge  (crepido)  a  series  of  covered  nests 
(jMa  aibiUa)  were  formed  of  hewn  atone,  tke 
whole  open  space  above  being  covered  over  with  a 
net  or  trellice  work  {cluUris  snj^qyisiiis).  A  shal- 
low pood  (pitcina)  was  dog  in  the  centre  of  the 
eodorare,  die  margin  formed  of  opus  naKuwiR,  and 
planted  nnind  with  shnibs  ;  thn»ugh  tins  flowed  a 
small  stream  which  traversed  the  court  in  a  sort  of 
canal  into  which  was  thrown  feed  far  the  inmates, 
congisting  of  wheat,  barley,  millet,  aconis,  gnijx; 
•kins,  small  crabs  or  cray  futk,  and  other  water 
nmmali.  The  eggs  wot  generally  hatched  by 
rnrriTnon  hens,  the  {irecautiona  Liken  during  incu- 
bation and  the  rearing  of  the  duddinn  being  the 
same  as  in  the  cam  «f  pollell.  (yat,  ilL  1 1  ; 
Cofaan.  TiiL  1&) 

I.  5.  Col— iftarftm. 

Pigeons  (polumbus,  columba).  Varro  distjn 
guishes  two  species  or  varieties,  the  one  G'tnus 
mutatiU  s.  ut/rcjite,  proliably  the  Coiumba  Una  of 
naturalists,  which  wa3  t-}:y  nni  wiV!,  living  in 
lofty  turrets  {sublimes  turncuUie )^  f^.V'^g  abroad 
without  restraint,  and  generally  of  a  darkish  colour, 
dapped,  and  without  any  admixture  of  white,  the 
other  kind  more  tame  {demmUu*)^  feeding  abont  the 
4oav«fthafavitMidteth«mkp«t«hiln.  fio-i 
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twecn  these  a  cross  breed  (mueeffam)  was  osnaUy 
reared  for  the  market  in  a  lofty  edifice  {rtpurrt- 
poTpo^Toif ;  ntpttrrtptisv)^  coBsttucted  Sat  tho  par* 
pose.  These  buildings,  placed  n^er  dniigo 
of  a  oolumbariu*,  were  frequently  lBr<;e  enough  to 
eontnin  6000,  were  fwilted,  or  roofed  in  with  tile^ 
and  ihn&lhed  with  one  email  entnueiv  ^ 
lighted  by  means  of  large  bivrrcd  or  latticed  win- 
dows {Jtneairm  Punicamu^  a.  reticuLutm}.  The 
walls,  carefully  etneeoed,  were  lined  top  to 
bottom  with  rows  of  mund-shaped  nests  with  a 
single  small  aperture  (oo&ijniarto),  often  funned  of 
earthenware  {fidSUy,  one  being  Maigned  to  every 
j^iair,  while  in  front  of  each  row  a  plank  ^^-r\?  pLiced 
upoti  which  the  birds  alighted.  A  copious  supply  of 
finesh  water  was  introduced  for  drinking  and  waefa* 
iiig  ;  their  food,  consisting  of  th<"  rrf  i^e  of  wheat 
(r-jt-rrra /rt/ici),  millet,  vetches,  pexs,  k.dney-bcAns, 
and  other  leguminous  seeds,  was  plno-d  in  narrow 
tnnighs  ranged  round  the  walls  nnd  filled  by  pipes 
fruDi  without  Thr>»e  pigeons,  w  Uich  were  kept  in 
the  country,  being  aliowM  to  go  out  and  in  at  wiU, 
supported  tlienisclvcs  for  a  great  part  of  the  year 
npon  what  they  picked  up  in  the  fields,  and  were 
regularly  fed  {aarptant  eonditmt  ctbeuia)  for  two 
or  three  months  only  ;  but  those  in  or  n^  a  town 
were  confined  iji  a  gn>at  measure  to  the  -rtpicrrepo- 
TfXHpftoy,  lest  they  Bliould  lie  snared  or  destroyed. 
Thej  woe  veir  fiiuit&il,  ainee  one  pair  would  roar 
e^t  hreode  ef  two  cadi  In  the  oonns  of  a  year, 
and  '.'i  -  M  uii!?  liirds  very  speedily  arrivt>d 

at  maturity,  and  hcma  forthwith  to  lav  in  their 
tttRL  Those  set  aside  fbr  the  maricet  had  thosr 
wing  feathers  plucked  out  and  their  legs  broken, 
and  were  then  fattened  upon  white  bread  pre> 
viously  chewed  {mamdiieaio  etmdido  fanimt  jmmo). 

A  handsome  pair  of  brec^^ii;?  ji  ijt  >'ns  of  a  good 
stock  would  fetch  at  Home,  towards  the  close  of  the 
republic,  two  hundiid  sesterces  (upwards  of  a  guinoft 
aiiid  a  half)  ;  if  remarkably  fine,  n-!  Kv^h  na  a  thou- 
sand (nearly  eight  guineas)  ;  and  as  much  as  six- 
teen hundred  (more  than  thirteen  pounds)  was  a 
price  sometimes  a^ked,  ('olumella  sjteaks  of 

four  thousand  (upwards  ui  tliirty  pounds)  having 
been  given  in  his  time ;  and  some  persons  wen 
said  to  have  a  hundred  thooaaod  (nearly  a  thou- 
sand pounds  sterlii^)  invested  in  diis  kind  of  pro- 
perty. The  instinct  which  teaches  pigeoiu  to  re* 
turn  to  the  pbee  where  th«v  have  been  £ed  waa 
remaiked  hf  tho  andenia,  wno  were  wont,  tat  tho 
sake  of  amusement,  to  bruig  them  to  the  theatres 
and  there  let  them  loose.  (Varr.  iii.  7  ;  Colunu 
viiL  8  ;  Plin.  H,  M  x.  52,  74,  xi.  64,  zriiL  dSf 
PalblLSd.) 

I.  A  OrnillsH,  AtMmm  (ifmBairfo^^y, 

Omithones,  in  the  restricted  sense,  were  di- 
vided into  two  clmsw;  1.  These  coostnicted  £ar 
pleaaore  nenly  heing  designed  for  the  reeeptieB  of 

nightintrab-s  :n. !  other  singing  birds.  2.  Those  for 
profit,  in  which  thousands  of  wild  birds  were  oon> 
fined  and  fctlened.  Vamg^TCi  ■  wyeurieni  anft 

ni-nute  description  of  an  oniithnn  h*  lonjing  to  tho 
tint  class,  which  he  hinuelf  possessed,  and  La> 
cullus  endeavoured  to  combine  the  enjeyment  of 
both,  for  he  had  a  triclinium  oonstmcted  in  hia 
TuM-ulan  villa  inside  of  an  omithon,  delighting  to 
behold  one  set  of  birds  placed  npon  the  table  ready 
for  his  repast,  while  others  r.-rrp  fluttering  at  tho 
windows  by  which  the  room  was  lighted.  Umi- 

thoow  of  tlw  teeond  dMi^  vilii  videh  akM  m  «« 
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at  pr>-^t  r-nr(-mf"r3.  wm  kppt  by  poolteftn  (mikv/- 
krit),  mi  odben  u  tim  csyr.  bwi  Um  grwUr  sun- 

ctgea  vert  tanned  by  endosuiK  a  nac*  of  gnmoi 
vdb  «rf«frmnt  it  In  «i(h  miiTM 

roa£    Water  ^nt^^^^ur^'.■^  }>\-  p!p<-%  rind  n.n 

itetai  ia  bsuhvimu  nanvw  chaimels  vukIows 
woclinraBd  ranilL,  tbat  Kfirt  arisbt  b^cs^rd 
M  nndi  as  possibie,  and  that  thr-  prnanm  might 
aot  iBBic  fittn  kwAmg  oat  apoo  the  epm  country, 
wImr ttsif  ■■In  wmn  mjo v  hofc  ftcsdflik  Indevd, 
»>  »er»frrr.  Trrn*  t>irj?h.  «,  and  so  apt  to  despniul 
»bfli  fern  caught,  thnt  ii  «  the  pfurtiM  to  nhnl 
tkcra  np  for  »mne  Um^  whK  otb«T  tame  indiriduali 
of  their  o«ai  l;'n'i  («»rf«%tnl,  who  acted  a*  decOTs 
(alkttarea  «  lu  reconciling  tbc-n  to  captiTitr.  In 
iDtenor  of  this  boMini^  irammNU  stakes  ( pnJt ) 
fixi^d  upright,  apoQ  which  the  birds  loi^ht 
idizbt :  \<fD^  poles  also  {perticae)  were  arranfrnl  in 
■D  tBcliaed  position  resting  against  the  «-a]ls  with 

Mb  vef9  con. 
d  Ihr  tlw  same  prnaaB.   Two  MiialUr 


otendaat  (curator)  depoaited  the  birds  which  died 
•  Mni  deMli,  in  «rAer  dwk  W  adipilit  W  to 

f'  'urr-  ;irc.iuril5  with  hif  mastt^r,  the  othf^r,  ralli-il 
tbe  aadmaonMrn^  cammimicatiitt  with  the  ntat  hnll 
Wate,  iatowluek  ihmt  Mrdtwutod  ftr  the 
icarket  were  driT'^n  fmtn  time  to  tlm*',  and  kill.-! 
•ttt  of  si7ht,lest  the  others  might  drctop  <m  witii< 
the  &te  of  their  conrponions. 
M'r.-.  ArA  -w-ilil  >K>rTics  were  (rlTen  fnvly.  hut 
their  cliief  f'jtid  consisted  of  dry  %s  carefoily 
pHed  (HHipimier  pnuxto)  and  kaMded  with  far  « 
poUen  btn  small  lamps,  which  were  chewed  hy  per- 
mm  hifed  to  perform  this  opentian.  The  birds 
c;>^!1v  kept  in  an  omithon  hare  been  mentioned 
above,  bat  of  these  by  Iht  Um  Mat  tiBpnrtant  wsrt 
d«whr«,  which  MM  tMr  fnwiifwte  m  vast 
docks  aboQt  the  Temal  equinox,  »ocrn  to  have 
; }  oat  of  a  aanf(i«  ettsUi«h> 
>  tba  tHM  of  Vam,  AvethBOMnd 
^rT,-  5om»  tim<^  in  a  Mntrl*'  at  the  rate  of 
three  dexkarii  a  head,  thu  yieidinga  11011  of  60^000 
aMlBmB«  aftaat  fiva  fciiwlmd  pmidi  ^ttriSnf^, 

Tie  maniire  from  omith.jnc*  containing  thnj.<ih."<i 
and  blackbirds  was  not  oiilr  a  powccfiil  stimahuu 
to  the  sail,  bat  was  giren  as  fsad  t 
who  fat!<-tit-d  (»n  i:  rapidly. 

Tartie  doves  (tmriurtt^  dim.  imrtmriliae)  belonged 
t»  tbe  daM  vUeh  did  not  hf  egg*  ia  captivity 
foce  pun't  wee  enimdit),   nnd   consequently,  a.i 
■noo  a«  csoght,  were  put  up  to  fiitten  {volaturti 
itt  «rf  eapritar  J'jrtnrne  dat^tuOm),    They  wrrc 
ant  kiatm  caifined  in  an  wdtaaiy  omithon  bat 
la  a  bntdiai^  mmSmt  to  a  dove-cote,  with  this  dif- 
fimnce.  that  the  interior,  instead  of  being  fitted  up 
wtth  e«laBfaana»«(Miluiied  law*  of  biaekcli  (aiato- 
iss).  or  ahMf  fltafceaprofectaiff  tMraaMaiDy  frmn  tlie 
wall  arid  plaint;  tior  above  ti<'r.    Over  rarh  row, 
the  lowest  of  which  was  three  £Detfiram  tbegroond, 
\mnfm  vats  (kgetkmlmammtAbmi)  wwastrBltWd, 
'  ri  wfiirb  ihf  birds  n*posod  A'ly  and  riijrhl,  \*  liilo 
iiet*  wene  drawn  tight  in  firont  to  prevent  theiu 
from  driiy  ahmt,  whtch  woold  have  icntecd  them 
ban.    They  fect^rjetl  n^iHily  in  harrr^t  titr.r. 

io  d/T  wheat,  of  '^Uitb  uui;'luUf 
-  '      fer  120  turtles  oc  in 
milkt  iTMsU-med  with  swret  wine.    (Varr.  iii.  8  ; 
Ctdam,  fiiL  9j  Pmlhd.  i.  '^o  \  Vim.  //.  N.  x,  J  t, 
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II.  VlVAKlA. 

II.  a.  Leporuna. 
£^Msamhi  ascisvitlT  weia  aavll  waHal  prfdneks, 

|vT.i:it.-(l  thii  Vlv  witli  .ihr;li«tM  ^.^ivr  •Koltrr  ;  S'  '1  11. 
trended,  as  the  name  implies,  kir  the  rropptinn  nf 
annaala  Ua4  t  «ia.  I.  Thecaanaea  vrvy 

h.irr  (  It'iHi-Miii  fii^  tf'K'-ii  mn.  *-f  -it   n  \  \.  *J.  The  ttlooH- 

imn  or  while  hare  tmm  the  Alp»,  M-lduw  biwigbl 
to  Rome  (toH  mmMtk  mmt).  a  RabHta  {tmunJi^ 
believed  to  ^^•  nali^it  of  S^in.  These,  at  letut 
the  first  Aiid  liitfii,  Uf»-d  mpidlr,  wen-  rntipfht  orm- 
lionally,  thut  ap  in  boxes,  Cattened  and  aold.  In 
process  of  time,  the  name  Iffantnmm  wu»  chfin..  i1 
fnr  the  more  afipropriate  term  ^piorpo^tsr,  •inre 
a  variety  of  animal*,  >uch  as  bnan  (^pn'X 

•tags  (orm),  and  roe  deer  (rupmif),  were  pro- 
cured from  the  hunter  (mva/nr),  u»d  ahut  up  in 
these  parka,  which  now  enil>nK«d  stvcral  scrr* 
ta  Iiahr,  while  in  the  iimrincaa,  waniaHy 
-^'-m  Gbul,  they  frvqurntly  naapiliHidsd 
a  rirruit  I'f  iiiiinv  ititl<->>  <'f  Lill  unH  ^uanip,  gt^e 
auid  forrst.  This  nace  was,  if  possibly  fsaced 
by  a  «aB  af  rtaaa  aad  UaM.  «r  flfaKbvM  brirk 
and  clar.  or.  wl>.  ri-  th«-  extent  rriKb-red  even  the 
latter  loo  costiv,  tiv  a  itra^  mliiig  (raarmi)  farmed 
of  apriKbt  mAin'iiUpilm)  drilled  with  ImIm  (  far 
I'liiiA  fjf'.rtinfur),  tTir">i.'fi  v.h'i  li  j,,l<-^  ((fMi/ej)  wrhe 
[>;i«jM  d  hi'r;/"iiiUlU,  the  whoic  r>t  tsik  or  cork  trt-e 
tiiii^H-r.  I  nifoil  und,  as  it  wewi,  lattiead  by  pknks 
M:i!li-ii  <1  in,.'i.iLiIly  (am*  fr-iriyrf  Tm$  t^aimrr\^  murh 
in  the  LhAhiuu  of  wnodt-it  hiudle«.  Kven  in  th« 
kngest  enclosures  it  wa»  neceMary  to  iitppnrt  tha 
animals  in  winter,  and  in  those  of  modrmte  »u« 
they  werr  frequently  tamed  to  tuch  an  extent,  that 
they  would  astemble  at  the  tound  of  a  horn  to  rr- 
eetve  thwr  flood,  (Van,  uL  V2 ;  Cohm.  is.  1  i 
PKr.  v.  M  TttL 

Beci  (tifx*).  Tlir-  rleltght  experienced  in  the 
manaf^ment  of  these  creatursa  is  aaJhocnUy  proved 
hy  the  ■poca  aad  ena  davaled  la  tlw  aubject  in 
Viruil,  and  1>y  th.'  singularly  rainut<-  it  struct i»>n» 
contained  in  the  asncHltand  trritefi,  cspeciidiy  in 
Cbhaaelhu  wha  deiived  his  nartmob  fram  the  still 
morn  i^IaVxraate  compilation*'  nf  lIvsriTiTis  and  Cvl- 
sus,  the  former  being  the  uuihur  ut  a  rrgulax  bee 
calendar,  in  which  the  various  |imwpU  ftr  the 
inji'lancf  of  tJiP  fiiicii-r  Itwilanuf^  apiant*  ; 
ffKiTwpyht^  misiitmr^uj  were  amnged  in  rrgtilar 
nrder  according  to  the  teason*  and  dayt  of  the  y>nir. 
The  method!  which  the  ancients  descrilie  differ 
little,  even  in  trifling  details,  from  thouc  followrd  hy 
ourselves,  although  in  sonu'  r<-|i<  <  our  pnrtlre 
inferior,  shica  tJwy  aafcr  destroyed  n  hivr  fur  the 
aike  of  hs  contents,  but  alMtncted  a  portion  of  tha 
Iionr-y  only,  nlwayi  leaving  a  tutfirirtit  lupply  f^ 
the  support  of  the  iaaeets  in  vinter  ;  and  the  same 
smriB,  uusakaallT  nfailiacnd  V>y  young  recruits, 

iniktht  tTiim  contiiitii"  for  t«-ii  v<-.Tr«,  wfitrli  wik  p-- 

garded  as  the  limit.   Our  superior  knowledge  of 
1mm  hawa^cr  euabted  as  to  delete 


iTiiru?  that  the  chief  of  the  liivc  is  alv^ay*  .1  ffi'i.ile, 
not  a  male  a»  was  the  gf  iaTHl  Ix'hef  ;  tu  aker- 
tain  the  respective  duties  performed  by  the  queen, 
the  walking  bees,  and  drones  (/if'  n  /'"rrji),  wliich 
were  unknown  or  confounded  ;  ami  to  n  it  <  t  the 
absurd  fancy,  to  which  however  we  atv  indebted 
for  the  roost  charming  episode  in  the  ( iifir^'icii, 
which  originated  with  the  Greeks,  and  is  repeated 

r  1 
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with  nnhesitating  faith  by  almost  every  atithori^, 
that  swarms  might  be  produced  by  spontaneoos 
generation  from  the  putrescent  canasf  of  an  ox 
(fijt  itAiUo  eorpan  jmtrrfacto  :  and  hence  they  were 
mnmonly  tmned  $oay6vas  by  the  poets,  and  by 
Artlulaus  ^obs  <p6ipt(yT)S  irt iroTTj^tVa  T<Kt>a). 

The  early  Kmoans  placed  the  hives  in  niches, 
bolldwed  out  of  tbe  wdb  «f  the  fimn-hooM  itaell^ 

under  the  shclttT  of  tlie  eaves  (sufifrr  .vw'»i/rM«<Ai.f\ 
but  ia  later  times  it  became  more  common  to  form 
•  vegvhr  apotfy  (lyfawfot,  dkmuiwm,  mtltmritm  / 
fifkiTTorpetpdov,  /ifXiTTwi^N,  soTnctirncs  so  cxten- 
sive,  as  to  yield  ."»IMI()  pounds  of  honey  in  a  »t'iiM)iu 
This  was  a  sntai!  endomie  m  the  immediate 
viiinity  of  the  villa,  in  a  warm  and  sheltereil  5i)r>t, 
as  little  subject  as  poAsiblc  to  great  viiri;Uioi)»  uf 
tempeiHture,  or  to  disturbances  of  any  description 
firom  the  elements  or  from  animals  ;  and  carefully 
removed  from  the  influence  of  fuctid  exhabtions, 
such  as  might  proceed  from  baths,  kitchens,  stables, 
duQghilla,  or  tbe  like.  A  aupplj  of  piue  water  was 
pioriiled,  and  plantations  wen  filmed  of  tlioee 
plants  aiul  flovscn*  to  which  they  w  eretnust  attached, 
eapecially  the  cytisus  and  thyme,  the  fanner  as 
bMflf  eondtirive  to  the  beidtli  of  bon,  tbe  latter  m 
atfording  the  j;reatest  (luaniity  of  honey  (aji/immuw 
ad  nudijicittm).  The  yew  was  carefully  avoided, 
not  because  in  itaelf  noxiovi  to  tbe  •mum,  but  be* 
cause  the  honey  mftdr  from  it  was  poisonous.  {Sic 
mna  Cjffueus  Jut/tattt  evramtma  tojftu.)  The  hives 
(u/n',  a/m',  {iJmtria^  ityfiXm\  if  stationary*,  were 
l.iiilt  of  I  rick  {Hftitvrtlt'i  Inter Jifis  faciti)  or  K'lked 
duitg  («  /imu),  if  ino\ral>lc,  and  these  were  coii- 
gidered  the  most  convenient,  were  hollow,  d  out  of 
a  solid  block,  or  formed  of  board.%  or  of  wicker 
work,  or  of  bark,  or  of  earthenware,  the  last  being 
accounted  the  worst,  liecnuie  more  tuSIf  afliKted 
by  heat  or  cold,  while  tboaeof  coik  were  aeconnted 
beet  They  were  perfnated  with  two  small  holes 
for  the  insects  to  i>iL>is  in  and  out,  were  covered 
with  moveable  tops  to  enable  the  niellanai  to  in- 
•pert  th«  interior,  which  wai  done  thrae  tmiea  a 
month,  in  spring  and  MiiniTier,  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  any  filth  which  might  have  aocomolated, 
or  any  wemt  that  night  havefimnd  cotianee ;  and 
were  arranged,  bnt  not  in  contiict,  m  rows  one 
above  another,  care  bciag  taken  that  there  should 
not  be  more  than  three  rowa  in  all,  and  that  the 
lowest  row  shonld  rest  upon  a  stone  parapet,  ele- 
vated three  feet  from  the  ground,  and  coated  with 
anuMth  itucco  to  prevent  lisarda,  makci,  or  other 
noxious  animals  troni  dinibi'i?  <if>. 

When  the  season  for  ewaniung  arrived,  the 
movements  which  iadicmted  tha  apfmfhipg  de- 
parture of  a  colony  (emmen)  were  watched  un- 
remittingly, and  when  it  was  actually  thrown  off, 
they  were  d<  U  rr«>d  from  a  long  flight  by  casting 
dust  upoii  them,  and  by  tinkUng  sounds,  being 
at  the  Mime  time  tempted  to  alight  upon  some 
neig!iti  III  :;iL^  hninch  hy  nibbing  It  v.':t.h  balm 
{apifutntm^  HtKtffffi^KXov^  a.  ^cAiror,  s.  ficA^- 
^•AXev),  or  any  aweet  eubitaaee.  When  they 
had  all  collected,  they  were  quietly  transferred  to 
a  hive  similarly  prepared,  and  if  they  showed  any 
dieinelination  to  enter  ware  mfed  oo  by  •orrMuid- 
ing  thcra  with  a  little  smoke. 

If  quarrelsome,  their  pugnacity  was  repressed 
bjr  ipiinklinff  theia  with  honey  water  (metti) ;  if 
laxy,  thfv  were  tempted  out  by  placing  the  swect- 
uiielliiig  ptiuits  they  most  loved,  chiefly  apiastrom 
ar  tb7■^ia  tha  innadiMa  naultf«tiim  idn. 
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recourse  being  had  at  the  lame  time  to  a  alight 
fumigation.   If  distmeted  br  aedition  in  ecnae 

queiice  of  tile  jiresiiice  of  two  pretenders  to  the 
throne,  the  rivais  were  ouight,  examined,  and  tb« 
least  promising  put  to  death.  In  bad  weather, 
those  stricken  down  and  disabled  by  cold  nr  suddz-r* 
rain  were  tenderly  collected,  placed  in  a  »yt*t 
warned  by  artificial  heat,  and  aa  they  revived  laid 
down  before  their  hives.  When  the  weather  for 
any  length  of  time  prevented  thviu  from  goiug 
abroad,  they  were  &d  opon  honey  and  water,  or 
upon  figs  boiled  in  must  and  )>ounded  into  a  paste. 

The  honey  hiir%csl  {mellatto^  meUit  WHUmus^ 
Cfutratio  alrorum,  diet  catirundi,  tukhmCtt\  ac» 
cording  to  Varro,  took  place  three  tiroes  a  year, 
but  more  usually  twice  only,  in  June  and  October ; 
on  the  first  visitation  four-fifths,  at  the  secona  two 
thirds  of  the  hooey  wai  abstracted  ;  bat  tbcee  pro- 
portions varied  ranch  aeeording  to  the  leaaon.  and 
the  strength  of  the  particular  hive.  The  ?y.-t« m 
panned  was  very  simple:  the  moveable  top  was 
taken  off,  or  a  door  contrived  in  the  side  opened, 
thr  bees  were  dri\  en  aw  ay  by  a  RTiiokiiit:  a]iparMtiis, 

and  the  mcllahus  cut  out  with  peculiarly  focmed 
knivee  ao  nraeh  of  the  eonlenta  aa  he  tboi^iht  fit. 

The  comb  (/uvuSyKyiploy),  which  was  iheprixhu  t 
of  their  industry,  was cumnoscd  ot  wax  (ceru^miphi) 
Ibnned  into  beaagonal  cells  (mr  em^ntit  eaft>),  th« 
geomrtriial  advantages  of  which  were  soon  dis- 
covered by  mathematicians,  contiiiuing  tor  the  most 
part  honey  (aiel^  ^t^)*  but  also  the  more  solid 
sweet  snlistnncc  commonly  called  bee  bread  ( fm- 
fHj^isy  irpiivoAit),  the  classical  name  beii^  derived, 
it  is  said,  from  tha  cirenmstanea  that  it  ia  Ibaad  in 
gn^fr^t  abundance  near  the  entrance.  The  eonilm 
wero  cemented  togolbcr,  and  the  crevices  in  the 
hive  daubed  over  with  a  glutinous  gum,  the  erithan 
{^p^$dK^)  of  Varro  and  hit  Ureek  aothurities, 
which  seemi  to  be  the  mme  with  whirt  is  else- 
where termed  meilipo  (ficAfrwfta). 

Columella  and  Palladiaa  deanibe  ingenious  plana 
for  getting  possenrien  ef  wild  ewarms  (apes  ^rim~ 

trcs.  Jer<ii\  ru.i(ii\u\^  opjM>sed      urfxinuf^  cicures)  • 

and  Pliny  notices  the  humble  bocs  which  cod- 
■tnidad  thav  nests  m  the  gronnd,  bat  teema  to 

^nppoee  that  they  were  ^^rrnlim-  to  a  district  in 
Asia  Minor.  The  marks  which  distiiunush  the 
varieties  of  tbe  domeatie  ipeeiea  wiUbefimnddo* 
tailed  by  the  different  authorities  qnoted  below. 
(Aristot  Hi^.  Anim.  v.  ix  ;  Aeliuti.  de  Antm,  u 
59,  60,  V.  10,  1 1  ;  Vnr.  iL  5,  iii.  1 6 ;  Virg.  Geor^* 
iv.  :  (\duin.  ix.  3.  &c.,  xi.  2  ;  I'lin.  fT.  X.  xi.  .«>, 
&.C  ;  I'allad.  i.  37— iiiJ,  iv.  15,  v.  8,  vi.  lU,  viL  7, 
ix.  7,  xL  13,  xil  8.) 

Snails  (ooc^am).  Certain  species  of  snails  wero 
&vonrite  articles  of  food  amon^  the  Iluiiu-ui.%  iind 
were  used  also  medicinally  in  diseases  of  the  limft* 
and  intestines.  The  kinds  most  prised  were  Uicae 
from  Rente,  which  wero  small  and  white ;  tbnee 
from  Africa  of  middlinij  sire,  and  very  fruitful  ; 
those  called  tolitame^  also  from  Africa,  iaiger  tham 
the  fiwmer ;  and  tboae finm  Illyria,  which  were  th« 
largest  of  all.  The  place  where  they  were  j  iresorv  ctl 
ipocUearium)  was  sbelteied  from  the  sun,  kept 
moiit,  and  not  eovered  over,  nor  walled  in,  bnt 
surrounded  by  water,  which  prevented  the  escnjx? 
of  the  inmates  who  were  very  prolific,  and  required 
noUiinf  except  a  fi»w  buinl  leaves  and  a  litde 
bran.  They  were  *nrtened  hy  shnttine  th'-T'i 
in  a  jar  smeared  witti  boiled  must  and  flour,  aiid 
pttforaled  with  bolM  to  adait  air.  Ithaahaeit 
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iwrtl'ii  tKat  an  rrJ  r  Moal  named  FulTio*  Hir- 1  llie  work  of  •  Scrrtch  rlerftTmaiu  who  w&t  wrU 

ic<|iuiint«d  wtt^  Umt  poKiioii  deUtk  of  i^irioiiuifv 
and  who  Ittd  mimi  tW  Lslia  viftm  with  fmrt 


trariiUD  rrer  fonacd  in  Italr,  a  ttHAtiaM  before 
tiie  dril  wri  r  !  ^  t  w .  -  n  C:^  ^  i.r  and  Pomprr.  (  \'  a  it. 
iii.  14  ;  I' ha.  J  I.  A",  li,  ot>,  xxx.  7,  13  ;  C4jiuu. 

r«^Eu-i)«d  u  articln  of 
•Bffc  Ittnnr  that  tfacir  mc  aa  food  wa«  (urUddcn 
is  tb^  Honptnarv  lawi  of  the  more  ffifMi  CMMn  ; 
fa«^  iiiatwith»tandia|^  a  ^l^^y^agrtaM  b«CMBe  a  cotn- 
appendatn^  to  a  tCH^  It  w»i  a  mud!  »|ac» 
of  graond  furruunded  with  a  tsnootb  wall  of  (lolikhfd 
■r  Ocwwd  •taae,  piajrtrd  with  acom  bearing  trN« 
to  jiM  faad,  mmA  tmnmrnrnfi  Imt^s  ( nin  )  for  rrar- 
bf  the  Tounf;.  Th^y  -.v.  o  f..f.,  r.  f!  up  i;i  earthoo 
jan  {dtiitj  oC  a  prcittar  eooatructisii,  aauB  ch<^t- 
Mli,  wmlM,  «m1  mmm.  (Varr.  BL  U  ;  Plia. 
H.  \.  ix.  57  :  fomp.  Martial,  iiL  suL  B9  ; 
Fmml     ;  AwDL  Marc.  xxTiiL  4.) 

IL  i.  J*i9cim'>^. 
I^uy.  we  mar  lay  a  few  words  u{wn  artificial 
fisb  poodK,  which  w«>rc       tWD  luo4t — frMkwBtW 
]^ds       » m-A'  «/  I^  V.  >^,  mnd  mil  Wler  pMlds 

Tfe  fcnMr,  ft^cnn  an  earir  prriod,  had  fmjUMitfy 
hern  attached  to  ordinary  &nna.  and  prorrd  a 
loarce  of  giun  ;  the  latter  wcrr  unknown  until  th« 
lut  hilf  vmttif  «f  th*  f«|Nil>lic,  wi-re  men  ob- 
jeeti  of  bovy,  mtA  wete  eenfincd  fw  the  mo*t  part 
to  tk*  richest  member*  of  the  community,  to  manr 
of  whom,  such  a«  Himu,  Philipf>uA,  LocaJhia,  and 
UKtoBMnv  who  are  nfringiy  tofad  jM'an'waii 
Imt  Cicen.  ihev  bccaaw  o%^aeto  af  intfaai  iatotval. 


«MUt,  a  socceaMoo  being  frequcaUj 
difitfcsC  InMia      fial^  aod  tiM  anal 


infmioos  a-d  r!.iT.'mti^  cnntnvancei  prfvi<Ii<I  r..r 
the  adaiaiiofv  of  the  tide  at  panicalar  prhoda,  and 

fctyhtii^  die  teMipgatoaaf  the  water  tlMi» 

eoms  werft  paid  for  the  •t-<k  Aith  wfiuh  ther 
were  filled,  consisting  cbieily  of  muikt*  and  mu- 
n^tiae  ;  and  a  heary  expeaat  mw  ■wamd  in 
taaiatair>iii|r  them,  fi.r  fi-lirrm.^n  txtv  r<'!:nil.ii"*\' 
employed  to  eati:h  ^-rnali  iry  j'ur  liit-ix  £uod,  atid 
vWat  tka  w«at.;i'T  d\d  not  permit  nich  suppliei  to 
I**  prnrnT^.i.  ^^-ilt  ancliMvip*  and  the  lik-'  »-«»re 
^■'.rxixAim-d.  iu  tiie  luaxivft.  For  the  roo*t  fmrt  they 
yielded  no  retoa  K-Saterer,  dariof  th«  UMat  at 
leaat  of  the  proprietora,  for  the  inmatet  were  rp- 
garded  aa  peta,  and  frequently  became  to  taroe  as 
tit  aaawer  to  the  voice  and  eat  from  the  hand. 
WImo  •■Jca  did  take  plaoi  ttm  pnm  wan  very 
IriflL    TVh  Himta,  who,  m  mm  aeeaafon,  Imt 

C^i'-^r  €.000  nmniriuif,  at  a  ••ulivqiii-nt  p-riixl 

•tuaioed  4^QQQ^0iiQ  of  aeMcnca  (upward*  of 
MgOOOt)  Ibr  aa  m^mty  vflkk.  dudly  in  como- 
qoerio:  <  f  tlw  panda  and  tka  yiaiitilj  af  fiab  they 
•aatained. 

A  iJBitaia  Sifglw  Onta*  a  ahflrt  tiaw  bdhav  tba 

atrmtruM)  from  wfajrh  he  obtained  a  large  rpvenue. 
He  lint  awnied  aad  aatabliahul  the  aapariarity  of 

t*if<  f*i>  II  fi.fi  fn.TTi  the  Lncrine  T^ke,  which  hatf 
■iirajs  mawtahied  their  celebrity,  although  under 
thatf^pmloB  eateeroed  than  those  from  Britain. 
(Vtrr.  R.  R.  iii.  17  ;  Col.im.  viii.  IG,  17,  Pliii. 
a.U,ai  ;  Cjc  ad  Att.  L 
Wmtiknt  IfcaCMM  uownnff  <  with  the  subject 


a^  this  article  the  matt  import«Bt  is  Dickson's 
*  ffMfiMi<tij  rf       Ancienta,*'  2  ftk  8to.  1788, 


uuptrfc-rt  that  he  «iu  in  iu«ii<v  ti.j.iaiut'-»  iiiiairl<-  to 
interpret  aanaetly  their  ezprrMions.  Many 
fol  and  acute  obserxatinns  will  )>e  found  in  iho 
**  Kennttmie  Politique  d*t  linnuuni "  by  Uur^-ati 
de  la  Malle,  2  M«Ma»  8m  Ptvia,  ISM,  bat  ha  alas 
i»  far  from  beiitg  accanta,  aad  Iw  ia  rsnUrnuM-d 
thrtiughout  by  tctt  mimw**m  Tiewi  with  nvwd  t" 
the  rale  of  interest  amojt^  ihr  IlomanA,  a}i«l  hy  the 

ZfltMr^^ntiT^Md'tr 

the  law  forbade  any  it^inian  citixen  la  prisw**  ttwirv 
7  JafMs  si  huid.         li  |k.  S.)    'i'hoar  who 
to  wtopafi  tiM  arnenltaio  of  laadsfv  Italy 


with 


i^tgrs  Will 
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Youug'i  "  Travels  ia  IlaJv,*"  a»d  the  Appetuiii  «f 
e^Mi^  2  tW  •  AKiMtm  Ta«M  **  oT  X  r  U 

Simonde,  8to.  Grfnev«>,  I  KOI  ;  and  **  I^ttrr*  ecru-e 
d'ltalie  a  C'hnrb^  Picti-t  ]inr  tA.  I.uUm  df  <.'ha« 
toaVTWax.**  iivo.  Pans.  Jnd  i-d.  IH-JO.    ( W.  ILl 

AGKIMKNS<  .'ur-i.  At  \h.  f..M,,.1.i'. 
ooloBy  aod  the  anifrnation  at  'UkiA»  Ute  «ta»i^Kbt 
wm  tritaa*  far  wWdi  F^H"**  \*rfacr^  of  the 
BT^-ir  w-n*  neeessary.  But  the  busineM  of  tlie 
.1  i.  'jr  H.I  not  extcud  beyond  the  rrligicNis  port  of 
the 

the  land  wer9  made  by  professional  naiaiowL 
Thene  were  the  h^nttorrs  mentioned  in  the  vm\f 
V.  rit.  ri  (Cic.  e,  Bmlltim^  VL  1.1  ;  Plautai,  l%em^m, 
Prokift.  who  ia  tho  hMcr  pmoda  wrtr  called 
Meaaoraa  aod  Airliaiiwwia.  The  haaingss  of  a 
Fiiiiior  nmld  milv  i<  <\  >  u-  1  v  :i  free  man,  and 
the  htwuwiahle  aature  of  hia  oihce  la  iadicatoil  by 
the  role  that  tbero  was  «d  hanaia  W  kk  serTieeo, 

Imt   f.i-   r.'fi  i .  r<l   Ii:h  ]^tv  i;i  th'>  f.^rrn  nf  a 
These  Finitorcs  appeor  abo  to  have  acted  as  judiora, 
«id«*tlMaaBto«r«lNtri,ia  thaao  dia^aboal 
iKMin'l.iH''*  w!:tcli  wofa  |mly  of  a  tarMwri,  mis 

k^al,  character. 

ITadcr  the  tmi^kn  iSbm  ohaenaaee  of  the  aiiapiaw 

\\\  tin'  fi  viii'j  of  '■nm['*  and  ih<-  r^tablishmrnt  of 
iuiliutr\'  c<H'UiiU'»  uaji  k'u  ri.y^rii>'il,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Ajifriromsores  was  red  tared  to  a  i 
by  Julius  Krinitinus.  Ilyifimis  SictiIu*  KlMcna, 
other  Gromatic  writers,  as  thi-y  are  wimetiniea 
terjii.  tl.  As  to  the  iw  aninu  of  the  term  (  if 
and  the  derived  words,  see  Kacciofaiti,  Lmnewm^ 
the  Index  to  floenius,  Itm  Af/rarim 
The  teachers  of  geometry  in  the'large  cities  of  the 
empire  used  to  fjrn  nmrtical  iaainKtioo  oa  tho 
system  of  iiiiiiaatHsi  sbia  wtlital  naanwt^  waa 
i.Ti.  of  thr  Ii)>enilia  studia  (pm.  ''i.  lir.  13.  «.  1) ; 
but  the  profeaasn  of  BTOiacfiT  and  the  ttachen  of 
hw  wen  not  exempted  fhm  tM  oMtgatiiMi  of  brinff 

tiifonv*.  an<l  fr.nn  ot'i.r  Muh  l.rir'!''!;«  f/V.,,/.  1'..'. 
I  150),  a  but  which  shows  the  sul»«»f<itii.a«  ntnk 
whidk  the  ttaehcaa  of  etementarr  scienre  tlien  held. 

The  Agrimennor  f-iiM  lunrk  -.nt  the  limits  "f 
thcoenUirtae^and  rest^rr  tit*--  htumdariiHt  wln-ri-  lh'>y 
were  cnnlhardi.  but  he  could  not  aaaign  (otfiir'nrv} 
« ittiotit  n  ( rimn)i>''i»ii  fr'.iti  tli'-  fmf><'r»>r.  MiiitJiry 
jM  Tvnx  «»1  viiriuus  tla"*- «  !ir<  ii]»o  s«mietini»*«  men- 
tioned as  practising  snrveyinp,  and  wttlitia  dispute* 
at  'iiit  }Hiuiidari<-<i.  Tim  lower  mnk  of  the  ptvfea* 
siou<iI  .VL'rirjii  iisor,  as  contrasted  with  the  Kinttof 
of  earlier  j)t*rii.dB,  ia  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
imperial  period  there  might  be  a  coo  tract  with  aa 
Agrimaiaur  for  paying  him  fK  hk  acrvkaa. 
V  4 
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The  Au'rimcniorof  tlw  htcT  period  wtu  merely 
enip1>)Vi-(i  ill  dispnt^s  u  to  the  boundarica  of  pro> 
pcrtie*.  The  fouadatian  of  colonies  and  the  as- 
aqpiaiioo  uf  lands  were  now  less  common,  though 
we  nad  of  colonies  being  ettaUiahcd  to  a  late 
period  of  the  empire,  ana^fhe  bonndariei  of  the 
lands  must  have  been  sot  out  in  due  fomi.  (Hy- 
giuos,  p.  177*  cd.  Goes.)  Those  who  marked  out 
the  ptoanA  b  CMopi  far  the  ooldieni*  tenti  m  alio 
called  Mens  in-a,  but  tbey  were  niililiiry  men.  (Ve- 

Stius,  De  lie  MtlUariy  iL  7.)  The  functions  of 
9  AgruMMor  are  shown  by  a  passage  of  Hyguius 
(De  Confroren.  p.  1 70) :  in  all  questions  as  to  deter- 
mining  bouiidsiries  by  means  of  tho  marks  ($^Ma), 
tlw  ana  of  sarfiaces^uid  explatfungSHiN  and  plans, 
the  scnrices  of  the  Afrrim«»nsor  were  required :  in 
all  questions  that  concerned  property,  right  of  road, 
ewloyaietttof  water,  and  other  casements  {aervittUea) 
they  were  not  required,  for  these  wore  pwe^  l^nl 
questions.  Oenerany,  therefore,  they  were  either 
»Mn])loyed  by  the  jarlies  theniMelvca  to  settle 
boandaries,  or  they  receircd  their  instructions  for 
that  purpose  from  a  jnd«.  In  thii  capocity  they 
were  adv  irnti.  But  thrv  n1:~-o  acted  in  judiu  -, 
and  could  give  a  iinnl  dcciaiun  in  that  cla&i  of 
Huallcr  questions  which  concerned  the  quinque 
jtedcs  of  the  MamiliaLex  [Lkx  MA.Mn.i.\"I,  as  ap- 
pears from  Krontinus  (pp.  63,  75,  ed.  Uoea. ).  L' ndcr 
the  Christian  emperon  the  name  Mensorca  was 
changed  into  Agrimensorcs  to  distinguish  them 
from  another  class  of  Mensores,  who  arc  mentioned 
in  the  codes  of  Thcodosius  and  Justinian  (vl  34, 
sil  28),  a  rescript  of  Constaatiiie  and  Con- 
•tans  (a.  0.  844)  the  teaehen  and  leamen  of 

geoinetrA'  reeeived  imnumity  fnmi  civil  burdens. 

According  to  a  constitutioa  of  Theodositts  aad  Va- 
lenthiiaii  (a.  n.  440)  as  f^rat  ta  the  eodertieti  of 

Gocsius  fp.  ^144),  they  received  jurisdiction  in  ques- 
tions of  Alluvio  ;  but  Kudorff  observes,  that  the 
decisive  words  *  qt  jodieio  agrimensoris  finiatur,* 
and  *  hacc  agrimensorum  semper  esse  judicia  *  are  a 
spurious  addition,  which  is  not  found  either  in  Nov. 
Theod.  Tit  20,  nor  in  L.  3.  C.  Dc  Allnv.  (OnL 
Just  ?ii.  tit  41  ).'^  According  to  another  constitu- 
tion of  the  same  emperors,  the  Agrimcnsor  was  to 
receive  an  aureus  from  each  of  any  three  border- 
ing prDprieton  whose  boimdaries  be  settled,  and  if 
be  set  a  lines  right  between  proprietors,  he  re- 
ceived an  aureus  for  each  twelfth  part  of  llie  pn>- 
perty  tbtoogh  which  he  restoced  the  Umen.  Fur- 
ther, by  another  eonstitatMNi  of  the  same  emperors 
(Gocsius,  p.  3  t3),'t!io  young  Agrimensorcs  were  to 
be  called  claris6inii  "  while  they  were  student.^ 
and  when  they  began  to  practise  their  pnfesition, 
spcctiibile-s.  AM  tliis,  which  is  repeated  by  modem 
writers,  is  utterly  incredible.  (Kudurll,  p.  420, 
&c.,  ami  the  notes.) 

(Rudorff,  Ueber  die  Fcldmu$er^  Zcitschrift  fUr 
Oeschicht  Rcchtsw.  rol.  x.  p.  4 1 2,  a  dear  and  exact 
exposition  ;  Niebuhr,  voL  ii.  appendix  2  ;  Durcau 
de  la  MMtfEeimomePUUi^  dmiiiiMmumMf  vol  i. 
p.  1 79  ;  the  few  remarks  of  the  last  writer  are  of 
no  valued  [G.  L.] 

AGKIO'NIA  (iypiwyia),  a  festival  which  was 
edebfated  at  Orcbomenus,  in  Boeotn,  to  boDour  of 
I>innysu8,  sumamed  ^hypuiyios.  It  npprnrs  from 
Plutarch  (Quaett.  iiofiu  102),  that  this  testival  wait 
solemnised  during  the  night  only  by  women  and 
the  priests  of  Dionysus.  It  c^r.si>.t'*d  of  a  kind  of 
pune,  in  which  the  women  for  a  1  mg  time  acted  as 

if  Mdting  Dioi^jraiii^  aiid  at  bnl  called  ool  to  one 
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another  that  he  had  escaped  to  the  Muses,  and  bad 
concealed  himself  with  them.  After  this  they  pre- 
pared a  repast ;  and  having  enjoyed  it,  amused 
themselves  with  solving  riddles.  This  festi^-al  was 
remarkable  a  feature  which  proTes  its  great 
antiqnity.  Some  virgins,  who  were  deseended  frmn 
tlie  Minj-ans,  and  ^\  ho  jiroV»nhly  \i.sed  to  assemble 
around  the  temple  on  the  occasion,  fled  and  were 
followed  by  the  priest  armed  with  a  swesd,  who 
was  allovvixl  to  kill  the  one  whom  he  first  caught 
This  eacritice  uf  a  human  being,  though  ortginaUj 
it  mast  have  formed  a  regular  part  of  the  ftsttnu^ 
serums  tn  have  l^oen  avoided  in  later  times.  One 
in&uujce,  however,  occurred  in  the  da)'s  of  Plutarch. 
{Quaeit.  Oftm.  ML)  Bttt  IS  the  priest  who  had 
killed  the  woman  was  afterwards  attacked  by  dis- 
ease, and  several  extraordinary  accidents  occurred 
to  the  Minyans,  the  priest  and  his  fiwiily  wcTe 
dqtdred  of  their  offioal  fttnctkna.  The  fostival, 
as  well  as  its  wrnie,  is  said  to  bate  been  derived 
from  the  dau^jhters  of  ^rinyas,  who,  after  having 
for  a  long  time  resisted  the  Bacchanalian  fiinr,  were 
at  length  seised  by  an  birineiUo  derire  of  eating 
human  flesh.  They  thi  refore  cjist  lots  on  their 
own  chiidreit,  and  as  Uippasus,  son  of  Leucippe, 
became  the  destined  victim,  they  killed  and  ate 
him,  whence  the  women  belonging  to  that  mco 
were  at  the  time  uf  Plutarch  still  called  the 
dsstnjen  (oAfuu  or  euoXcuai)  and  the  men 
mourners  (i^oAoctf).  (M  tiller,  Die  Mtnyer,  p.  1 65. 
&C.;  K.  F.  Hermann,  Lehrbach  d.  goHaditnsilirhtu 
AlUrtkiimer  tl.  r,V.W/)««,  §  63.  n.  13.)      [L.  S.] 

AORO'NOMI  (&Ypov<$/uo<),  are  described  by 
Aristade  as  die  eoontiy  police,  whose  duties  cor- 
responded in  most  respecti^  to  those  of  tlie  a.'tynomi 
iu  the  city  [AstynomiJ,  and  who  performed  nearly 
the  same  dnties  as  the  hybri  {iKttpol).  (PibUl 
5.)  Aristotle  does  not  infonn  us  in  what  state 
they  existed  ;  but  from  the  frequent  mention  of 
them  by  Plato,  it  appears  probable  thM  they  be- 
longed to  Attica.  (Plat.  Ta;;;/.  vi.  pp.  617,  618  ; 
TimacuB,  Lex.  $,  v,  and  Hulmken's  note,  in  which 
several  jwussaijes  are  quoted  from  IMato.) 

AOHU  TKUAS  TIIU'SIA  {ayp<jTfpat^v<ria.\ 
a  festival  celebrated  every  year  at  .\thens  in  honour 
of  Artemis,  sumamcd  AgroU'ni  (from  iypa^  chase). 
It  was  solemnised,  aocordii^  to  Plutarch  {De  jtfo- 
lipn.  Hetod.  26),  on  the  sixth  of  the  month  of 
Boednnnlon,  and  consisted  in  a  sacriiice  of  500 
goats,  which  cootinaed  to  be  offered  in  the  time  of 
Xenophon.  (Xenoph.  Anak.  lit  2.  §  12.)  Adian 
(r. //.  iL  25)  places  the  fe.xtiv  1  ,  ,  the  hixtli  day 
of  Thargclion,  and  says  that  bUU  guits  were  sacri- 
ficed ;  but  as  the  battle  of  Marathon  which  gave 
rise  to  this  solenm  Kurifice,  ixcurred  on  the  si,"cth 
of  Boedromiun,  Acliiure  staU.'Uit:nt  appears  to  be 
wrong.  (Plut  De  O'hr.  Athen.  7.) 

This  festival  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the 
following  manner: — When  tlie  Persians  invjuied 
Attica,  Callimachos,  the  polemarch,  or,  according  to 
others,  Miltiades,  made  a  vow  to  sacrifice  to  Anonia 
Agrotera  as  many  goats  as  there  shonid  be  enemiee 
slain  at  Marathon.  JUit  when  the  number  of  enemies 
slain  was  so  great,  that  an  equal  number  of  goats 
ooold  not  be  feond  at  onee,  the  Athenians  domed 
that  .'iOO  hh  'uld  be  sacrificed  every  year.  This  is 
tho  atateniutit  made  by  X  enophon  ;  but  otho^  an- 
cient  authors  give  different  accounts.  The  Scholiast 
on  Aristoph.  {E<iui(.  fIGG)  relates  iliat  the  Athe- 
nians, before  the  battle,  promised  to  socrihce  to 
Artemis  eno  ox  ftr  vmj  mtmj  shin  j  bat  whM 
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rt?  rin^  fr  .if  fin'Ti  coa\&  not  b*  |»ocnrwl,  ihfv  ? 
*a:«t;rjt.\J  an  t^'jjj  ann»b«  of  troats.       (L^  S.J 

AOYRTAE  {kyifm\  mendVouit  priesu,  who 
vm  afcastonwd  tn  tiaTel  through  the  diffrmit 
tMlBtf  Greece,  •otieiting  mim*  for  the  gods  wbom 
&«T  wrred.  ThaM  phoMs  carried,  either  on  tbrir 
•lM«!dm  or  on  heaMa  of  Verthen,  iniagrs  of  their 
mpectire  dettir&.  They  appesix  to  h.Hf  U-*ii  of 
and  w«te  cMr-Ay  conocctrd  with 
«f  lib,  Opia  asMt  Anre  (HitwLir.  3j), 
and  esps^'aJlv  ot  i^'.'  ■jrx-ni  niotH»T  <if  th'-  ijini*  ; 
1  Um J  were  cadied  fK^for^fiifTuu   Tbcr  were 

aKa:'l^nrd  character.      They  \iH'it'-rt.'«ik  t<j  uif!irt 
Bc  griiBTOliB  bodily  mjitrj  oq  the  cncmpr  of  any 


ALA. 
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and 

also  {mimtK^'..  fcif  a.  sniiill  fam  iif  Tn'irj<*y,  t.>  r.J'l;iiji 
fciilitinif  frtytn  the  gtids  whom  thev  arrvc^  fttr  j 
■IT  »  whkh  ekher  tW  ariiTidtial  hinuelf  or  | 
V-s  .in.T'-ti  T^  eiimmittM.    (Plat.  Rep.  ii.  {«. 

J<>4,  h.  ;  riiit.  Smprr>4.  c.  3  ;  /itim.  L  I  i  ;  Majt.  i 
Tjt  lix.  3 ;  Athen-  ri  d  ;  Origrn,  e.  CeU, 

i- X>.  8;  PhiL  i^(7-  11.  p.  :  Kuhnkf-n, /k/ TT/mjri 
Ltt.  1.  I*.  iry*i4^.3v<j and  4-marfWfm  ;  K.  K.  Her- 
mann, L(ykr6vo4  d,  'j  ff 1 1  ^iMMtfntwi  JMirtliww  A 

Cr^Wi:^,  f  4  2,  ri.  IX) 

The*:  uu-udicaiit  priests  came  into  Italy,  but  at 

what  time  is  nmeiHin,  tnf^ether  with  the  worship 

of  the  gods  whom  they  mntA,   (Ci&  iM  Ug.  h. 

16;  Hcindofff,  ad  r¥ar.  Serm.  H.  2.) 
AHKNI'M.    [Akm  V  1 
AlKiAs  DIKE  (otaios  dun)), an  actioo  brought 

«t  Athena,  beftsre  the  eoort  «r  tha  Tmtr  raf  rtr. 
Tiujic^rra    a^^ili  st  ."vny  individual,  *  h<)  hai!  ntnu  k 

a  dtiaea  of  the  state.    Any  citizen,  who  had  been 

that  iMBked,  might  proceed  IB  two  wayv  lorahnt 
the  of^'-'i-iir,;;  F'-'^'^'y*  ^'X  t^"*  'i'n?, 

whk^  was  a  prirate  action,  or  by  the  v€^wf 
wUdi  «w  looked  vpon  ia  tba  tinht  of  a  pabiic 
pr»>»ecBtio<n,  siDoe  the  utati*  tttis  mn»i>li  rt-«l  to  l<e 
^HM^ged  in  an  injury  done  to  any  citiitii.  It  ap- 
«m  to  hare  been  a  principle  of  the  Athenian 
law,  to  give  iiidlvi<hi;il,  ^  ho  had  been  iiijurf^, 
BMire  than  one  mode  of  obtaining  redreas.  If  the 
fUntiff  fam^  it  «•  •  ptrtaie  nk,  tka  defendant 
woold  only  be  condemned  to  pay  a  fine,  which  the 
piaintiff  received  ;  bat  if  the  cause  was  brought 
as  •  public  soit,  the  accused  might  be  punished 
even  with  death,  and  if  CBwdewied  to  fay  •  fiii% 
the  faCtar  went  to  the  ttatSa 

It  was  nec<f*<irv  Vn  prove  two  feet*  In  1»rinc?nij 
the  alda  ftuni  beiore  the  Forty.  First,  That  the 
httadwiA  M  elradc  the  |4«brtHII^  who  M  have 

been  a  fr-***  man,  with  tlic  Ii]tci;ti' n  -f  i;  I'r'-r' 
him  ^'^O*  which,  howercr,  was  always  pre- 
saoed  to  haw  been  the  hrteetieB,  vdess  the  de- 

frnda'iv  r  luld  pmrf  that  he  only  stnirk  the  plain- 
tiff ia  joJte.  Thits  Ariston,  after  proving  that  h<' 
hoi  heeo  ilnA  by  Omon,  tells  the  jiid;.'r^«  t'nat 
Cooon  -x-lW  att<^mrit  to  show  that  he  ha«l  only 
■track  him  in  pJay.  (Dem.  c  0>n^.  p.  1261.) 
SeawHy,  It  was  necessary  to  prove  that  the  de- 
feidant  itntclc  the  plain liiT  f\r^U  <'»n<i  did  not  merely 
ntsn  the  blown  which  haul  been  given  by  the 
piiiatiff  (SfX^  4»wr.  or  merely  Mewr 

4»Tfir.  Ikm.  r.  Ewrr^.  pp.  1141,  1151.) 
Xa  tta  action,  the  eurn  of  money  to  be  paid  by 
•s  wa«  not  fixt  d  by  the  laws  ; 


h  Miu  tous  %u  3^^mK^!^  AkiUuw  niu)  rv-armbtrd  the 
prooedwe  hi  public  cauaes.  Tfi.>  <  ratkaeef  De« 
DMsthenea  Sftainst  r.>i<nn,  .-kriif  of  Isomt'^«  iur:tTr.«t 
Lochiles,  were  fpoken  tn  wtinn  of  tht;  kaid,  au4 
both  of  these  OMoe  down  to  ni ;  and  then 
weie  tw^ORMtient  ct  Lysias.  which  are  Inat,  relating 
to  the  MMO  action,  namely,  sgainst  Theopoinpua 
and  Hippncratea.  (  HarpocraL  a.  r.  aiViat  ;  Meter, 
Att.  Pr^jfwmt  F        A*"-  ;  t^'^'i'  iii^ 

^(iflu,  pp.  S.Vi,t64,  372,  S74,  2nd  ed.) 

A  n  Hi  irs.\  ((dVowva),  a  word  only  a»rd  by 
Uoaieiv  is  prolafaly  fiar  sMsmt*  ^od,  •  pcnico 
yeeed  to  the  mu   FVani  the  (•••ng-  i  »  which  it 

'H  ciif*,  it  nn  lo  <l'  i  iiti'a  (.-iiM  -,-,!  >«.;ti.  opriitiig 
on  to  the  court  tA  the  house,  aicX^  ta  Ihmt  «^  the 
vestibofe,  ipf»^w'>  Tbw  »  eMbt,  lM«hMr  tho 
ft  n:**^,  11  d.  m  rifx'd  n.«  passing  out  of  th««  vp^^vpay 
«*iid  yi4'  olipiira.  xxiv.  323  ;  O^.  tii  4^^  zr. 
146,191.).  The  word  is  assd  alee  b  the  bM, 
to  i!.  *,r,h'  .ip|-ari-titly  tlK*  |)orticoea  whirh  stir- 
rnuii.-l.-d  the  aiAi  \lL  vv.  243  ;  r>f/.  viiL  Ai.) 
It  uTta  in  such  a  portico  that  guriu  were  lodged 
for  the  night.  (0</.  iii.  99^),  >ii.  345).  It  *im 
also  the  pfaKO  of  reception  for  peofJe  flnrkinir  to  the 
pnbice  on  a  mtblic  occasion  {Ii.  imt.  2.t.'t  ;  (H, 
viii  bl)  ;  and  bsace  perhaps  the  qtithet  /p/Sowor, 
which  Hevner  eeaallr  eeonecta  with  it.  [  P.  ^.  ] 
A  I,  A,  ;i  ttirt  of  a  Riiman  h<Kise.  (Doui  k.  } 
ALA,  ALARFS.  ALA  HI L  Thepe  w»rd«, 
Kke  an  ether  taenia  eomeetNl  wUh  Haauw  war- 

farr,  nt>r<'  u.^-d  i:i  i1i;r>  r<  ht  <<r  at  loMl  flwdified 

acocptations  at  di^rcot  pariods. 
AK  vMeb  liieBdIyBeni  •n^  woe  ftma  the 

earliest  **{¥>fhs  employed  to  drnr.te  the  wu'r  of  nn 
army,  and  this  sifnificatton  it  always  n^aiord,  bat 
to  piweei  ef  tine  was  fteqanttly  oeed  In  a  io> 

itnctrd  Km*^. 

1.  W'hfti  a  Roman  array  was  comnosed  of 
Roman  citiarne  exchttively,  tho  lleahs  et  Ao  ia- 

bntiT  when  dm\<-n  np  in  !>nttl<'  nrmy  « i-n'  r^rrn-d 
on  the  right  and  kit  Ly  the  cavalry  ;  auU  hence 
Ala  denolod  thf  body  of  hone  which  was  attarb>>d 
to  and  served  along  with  the  fiw)t  »(>]dii  rt  -  T  \\\^ 
legion.  (See  Cincioa,  4»  lit  Mi.'tturi^  whtj,  .ol- 
thoogh  he  flom^hed  m  c.  200,  is  evidently  cs- 
fdaining  in  the  passage  quoted  by  Aulus  fliilliM^ 
xvi.  4,  the  nrigiiial  acceptation  of  the  term.) 

2.  When,  at  a  lat>'r  date,  the  Roman  armies 
were  eeapend  fartly  of  BeoMn  citisrns  and  partly 
ef  S^M,  oiAer  I/Hmi  er  fMid^  it  became  the 
pnu-tic*"  to  nrjnr>han  tlic  Riinian  tnxipn  in  the  rrntrs 
of  the  battle  line  aod  the  Socii  upea  the  «ringa> 
If enee  ofe  nrf  oleHi  denoted  dw  eeiitbigntt  fbr- 
:  'd  \>y  tht'  nlli<  «,  l-ith  hornr  nn<l  fix>t,  .ind  tla 
two  divisions  were  distinguished  as  desllmi  (Ua  and 
sMlM  ab.  <Lrr.  nen.  %  m.  31,  kxxi  SI  | 
I.jps.  4e  Mifit.  Itom.  ii.  dial.  7.  We  find  in  Liv. 
X.  40,  the  ex[ireaaion  cum  (*JitMttim»  olatiU^  and  in 
X.  A\  D.  Unhm  Saierom  Ityatm  mm  %feoe 
prima  H  tUenm  aeAestfAM  wlaHtg  tftHulmjm  ir$ 
....  Jmntii.) 

3.  When  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  Itdy 
had  been  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  ItniTtan 
citixens  the  terms  alorii,  nJkortet  aiariM  were  inuis- 
ferred  to  the  foreign  troops  lervtng  along  with  the 
Reaan  armies.  In  Cassar  (/?.  (7.  I  51)  weseethe 
AhrH  expressly  distinguished  from  the  tetjiomarii, 
and  we  find  the  phrase  (//.  C.  i.  73)  cokorUa  alaria* 
ti  ft|||iiiianrais,  while Cicefe  (fldFcm,  ii.  17)  ipeakt 
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4.  Lutly,  under  the  empire,  the  term  o/a  was 
■pplied  to  ivgbMHiti  «f  liMnM,  ndaed  it  would  weni 
^  hh  \cry  few  cxwptions  in  tlio  proviiicr*,  wnin^ 
apart  from  the  legions  and  the  cavalry  of  the  le- 
gMw.  It  b  to  troopo  of  tiiii  dcMriptioa  thai 
Tocitxis  refen  when  (A»n.  xv.  10)  ho  nmitionii 
Alaf«$  PamttmU  rUmr  eguUahu, 

SoBM  InttlMr  deteib  on  Uiia  lubjeet  are  giren 
under  ExaaciTus.  [W.  R.] 

ALABAHCIIKS  (&Aa^x«0*<^PP(»»  ^  ^"^^ 
been  tbo  eUef  HMgiatnito  of  the  Jow»  it  Al«nuidria ; 

but  whose  duties,  na  far  a«  the  p'ovcmmoiu  u^is 
eoocerocd,  chiefly  coiui8ti.*d  in  rai«ing  and  pitving 
the  taxes.  (Joseph.  Ant.  zriii.  18.  §  1,  xix.  5. 
§  U  IX.  S.  §  2;  Eiisel..  //.  /:.  ii.  5.)  Hence,  Ci- 
cero  {ad  Att.  iL  17)  calls  Ponip  y  nlaUarchei  from 
hi*  imisuig  tbo  tues.  Tlw  rtyin.'.lotry  of  thtt  word 
i<!  altnpftbiT  uncertain,  and  ^weu  rise  tn  irpr«iit 
dibpuiud  ;  some  modem  writei«  prupu!»c,  but  wiih- 
ODt  sufficient  reason,  to  change  it,  in  nil  the  pas- 
Rages  in  which  it  occurs,  into  tirahm^Jwf.  Tin- 
question  is  fully  discusiM-d  hy  Stiir/iiis.  {L>e  Dui- 
lect.  Maeedon,  el  Alejmmdrin.  p.  »I ."),  (Vc.) 

ALABASTRUiM  and  AI.AHASTKR  (aAa- 
€affrpo»y  oAdSaerT^wi),  a  box  or  vasK'  for  lioldii;g 
pMffiinMi  Ond  uintuu'nt!) ;  to  called  Ik'c;ui?'C  they 
were  originally  made  of  alabaster,  of  wliirh  t!i.' 
Toricty,  oUled  onyx-alAbastcr«  was  usuiiUy  eai- 
plogroa  for  this  purpo«e.  (Plab  iSf.  N.  xiiL  2.  s.  3, 
xxxtI  8.  s.  12.)  They  were,  howerer,  subse- 
quently mode  of  other  materials,  as,  for  instance, 
gold  (x/'vo'C'a  hxiSwrrpa),  Such  vases  arc  first 
XDCDtioned  by  Herodotus  (iii.  2(0,  who  speaks  of 
an  *  alabaster-box  of  perfuuicd  ointment  "  (^iSpou 
^xASatrrpov)^  as  one  of  the  presents  sent  by 
Cambyses  to  the  EthkimMi  king ;  and  after  his 
tiine  they  occur  both  in  Uimk  and  Roman  writefB. 
(Aristoph.  Acharii.  I0.>3  ;  Acliai),  V.  11.  xii.  18  ; 
Martial,  zL  8  j  Matth.  zxvi  7  ]  Mark,  xiv.  3  ; 
Lukft,  rii.  87.)  These  TeswJo  were  of  a  tapering 
shape,  and  \rry  often  liail  a  lon^  narrow  ruik. 
which  was  sealed ;  so  that  when  the  woman  in  the 
Ooipels  is  Mid  to  break  the  abbaster-box  of  oint* 
nient  for  the  pnrp  tsc  of  anointing;  riirlt-t,  it  ap- 
pears {wobable  that  she  only  broke  the  extremity 
«f  the  neefc,  which  waa  thvt  doied. 

ALARASTIM'IRS.  [AtABASTKR.] 

ALAKA  (  AAota),  games  which  were  a&mially 
edebrated  at  tho  feetival  <f  Athena,  oaniflined 
Alea,  near  Tesjca,  in  ncii^hlMdirliood  of  the 
magnificent  temple  of  the  same  goddess.  (Paus. 
fliL  47.  $  «.)  [L.  a] 

ALA'HII.  [Ala.] 

ALA  U  DA,  a  Gaulish  word,  the  prototype  of 
tho  modem  French  AlmttUti,  denoting  a  small 

crested  Itird  of  the  lark  kind  which  the  I«itins  in 
allusion  to  its  tuft  donnniinated  GaleriUi.  The 
name  alauda  was  bestoweil  Uy  Julius  Caesar  on  a 
legion  of  picked  men,  wliieh  he  raised  nt  his  own 
ex  pence  among  the  inhaliitiuits  of  Transalpine 
OanI,  about  the  year  n.  (  .6  5,  not  as  oiToiieo4isly 
asserted  by  Oih'ion,  dnritu,'  the  (  !  \  il  war  ;  wjiich 
he  equipped  and  disciplined  after  the  llxnian 
ftfhion  ;  and  on  which  in  a  h^dy,  he  at  a  sub- 
sequent period  hestowed  the  fre(  titan  of  the  state. 
This  seems  to  have  hccu  the  hrst  example  of  a 
togufatf  Roman  legion  levied  in  a  foreign  country 
and  comprised  of  I.arl)ariani».  The  designation  was, 
in  all  probability,  applied  from  a  plume  upon  the 
helmet,  resembliOff  the  apex  of  the  bitd  in 
queotion,  or  ficom  tho  gemwl  afaapo  nod  ^qpeuMwe } 


ALEA. 

of  the  head-piece.  Cicero  in  a  letter  to  Atuai% 
written  in  B.  c.  44,  states  that  be  hod  reoHTed  in- 

tellt^^^ncc  that  Antonins  wa,s  tnare!.in>r  iipun  the 
city  ^ctiin  l^gione  akudarum,*"  and  from  the 
Philippica  we  leant  that  by  the  Lex  Judidarin  of 

Aiitaiiins  even  the  conimon  si.liIi<  r->  of  this  eorjis 
{AUiHtiae  —  mamijmlartt  ejr  tciptme  A  /uudarum ) 
were  priviloged  to  act  as  jndicM  opon  criminal 
trinls,  and  enrolled  along  m  'x'Ai  the  v,  tt  ran.-.  in  the 
third  decuria  of  judictis,  avowedly,  if  wc  can  trust 
the  «xator,  that  tho  ftamer  of  the  law  and  hio 
friends  inii:ht  have  ftinrtinnaries  in  the  courts  of 
justice  upnti  whose  support  thoy  could  depend. 

That  the  legion  Alauda,  waa  numbered  V.  ia 
proved  by  several  insiiij  tinn%  njie  of  tht  m  Vk- 
longing  to  the  age  of  iJomilian  iu  honour  ui  a  ter- 
tain  Ciu  Domitioi,  who  among  many  other  titles  is 
styled  TRin.  Mir.  r.En.  v.  Ar..\rnAK.  It  had 
however  dLs;i;>[Kari d  from  tht  itxiny  list  in  the 
time  of  Dion  ('as>iu>,  that  is  in  the  cuiiypartof  the 
third  century,  f.r  the  historian,  when  irivinu*  a  cata- 
logue of  6ueh  uf  ilic  twcuty-thrce  or  iweiity-five 
legions  which  funned  tho  OOtabliihment  of  A  ugustua, 
;l«  existed  wh<  n  lie  wrnte,  makes  no  mention  of  any 
tiltii  le^'ion  except  the  Quititu  Maoedonicu.  (buetoji. 
J'll.  24  ;  Caesar,  It.  C.  i  39  ;  Plin.  //.  A',  xi.  4  4  ; 
Cic.  Philip,  i.  «.  §  20,  v. 5.  §  12,  xiii.  2.  §  3,  in. 
§  37  ;  Grutcr,  Cvrp.  Jascty>.  Lai.  ccrcui.  J, 
OXLIV.  2,  OX&IZ.  4^  DLIX.  7  ;  Orelli,  Ittrcrip» 
Lot.  n.77S.)  tW.B.J 

ALBOOALFTRUS.  [Apkx.] 

ALBUM  is  defined  to  be  a  tablet  of  any  mate* 
rial  on  which  the  praetor's  edicts,  and  the  rulea 
relating  to  actions  and  interdicts,  were  written. 
[Edictvm.]    The  tablet  was  put  up  in  a  public 

K'  ICO  in  Rome,  in  order  that  all  persons  might 
▼0  notico  of  iti  contents.  Acconling  to  some 
atiihorities,  the  album  was  so  called,  because  it  waa 
cither  a  white  matmal,  or  a  material  whitened, 
and  of  couroe  Uie  writing  would  be  a  different 
rohnir.  Aecordini;  to  nilwr  authorities,  it  was  so 
colled  because  the  writing  was  in  wtiite  lottcn. 
If  aaj  penon  wflfnlly  altered  or  crued  (mtrit, 
extrrujierit^  mvt>n>-ri()  any  tliinj:  in  the  alhuni,  ho 
was  liable  to  on  action  alin  eorruptt^  and  to  a  heary 
penalty.  (Dig.  2.  tit  L  s.  7,  9.) 

Prokibly  the  word  album  originally  ni<  .  i  i  ir  y 
tablet  containiiw  any  thing  of  a  public  nature 
Thna,  Cicwo  informa  ai  that  the  Aimalea  ICaxini 
were  written  on  the  album  by  the  j>ontifex  n;a.vi- 
mus.  {De  Orai.  iL  12.)  But,  however  this  m&y 
be,  it  was  in  oovnw  of  time  ased  to  signify  a  list 
of  any  puhlic  body  ;  thus  we  find  the  expre»i.iii, 
aHmm  tmatortum^  used  by  Tacitus  (Ann.  iv.  42), 
to  cxproio  tho  lilt  of  aenaton,  and  comopondtnit 
to  the  word  teucmria  used  }>y  Uion  Caisins  (h.  .T). 
The  phrase  album  decurionum  signihcs  the  list  of 
decuriones  whose  names  were  entered  on  the 
alhiini  of  a  municipinni,  in  the  order  pres< T'b<-*tl 
by  tho  lex  municipally,  &u  fjir  as  the  prmisiuos 
of  the  lex  extended.  (Dig.  50.  tit. 3.)  Albmtjm- 
dieum  is  tlie  list  of  jndjcoo.  (Saet.  Ouad.  1 6.) 
[JUDKX.I  tG.L.J 

ALCATIIOKA  (oAjcodoui).  Tho  name  of 
pames  celebrated  at  Megnrn,  in  eonimrmomtion  of 
ihu  Elcian  hero  AlcathouK,  Kon  of  IVlops,  who  had 
killed  a  lioo  which  had  destroyed  Euippos,  aoo  of 
King  MegareuL  (Piud.  Itthm,  viiL  148  ;  I*aus.  i. 
42.  §1.)  [L.S.J 

A  L  D  A,  gaming,  or  playfa^  at  a  gana  of  dunioe 
of  aag  iund.  Ueno^  ofa^  oteter,  a  guoitar,  a 
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loiblrr.   Pliying  with       or  fsrejiCfM^  vs  a*  cm* 
imllj  nadcntood ;  Ve«ata«e  xkicae  wrnr  bj  tv  the 

■id  hmee  a^eator  voi  oanl  U  a  Mm  of  npnadt 

(Ck.  in  Oit  i"  1ft.  -If.  \-v.  ^  Ix  \fTi^  al«o 
ferbiddn  aJl  Uttta^  hr  tt^t^aaX  Uwi^  during  the 
tiaK«  of  the  rr^blic,  and  m»Aer  th»  mmofttm* 
{rrtHm  Uffihrna  aJta).  (Um.  Carm.  iiL  24.  &«  ;  C'ic. 
«MViiL  23;  Ov.  rri«r.  iL  470,  &e..  Dig.  U. 
tiL  B.)  haTe,  however,  do  ex|CM»  faifcni' 

TtKtr  are  tlirw  law*  n^>  rui'ined  in  the  LHst^t 

bois,  aoii  (.«o»riMa,  and  iikewiM:  ;i  ^.i^^uu  coo- 

tiie  ivo  frirrrn  r  '.i"*^  wr-pp  pQ.<«i<'d  is  qnite  ttneet- 
taiB ;  bot  lae  Lex  C'>mvliA  wii«  proliabl/  ok  of 
Ae  lBB»«f  ll»  dictator  Snlia,  wln»  va  kanvaade 
•rrtral  eaaetment.^  to  chc-t  k  t!ir  rxtriTaeance  and 
expense  of  prirate  {K^MHia.  MTr.<(.J  Same 

■lileu  infer  from  a  paiigii  of  P kotos  {MU. 
Got.  tL  2.  9)  t)jit  gam'mff  most  hare  been  fior- 
tnddcn  br  la  hia  tune  ;  bat  the  2ex  <ii/iarM  in 
tiia  ynge  tMM  lUWr  to  refer  to  the  laws  of  the 
fUBf  than  to  any  poMic  cnaetment.  S<Nne  modem 
vriten,  hovrrer,  read  far  alearia  in  this  pmage. 
The  oolv  knids  of  gaming  allowed  by  the  lav 
vac,  &r*t,  playing  at  tn>>1e  for  dilercDt  article* 
if  faml,  and  playin*;  mmmef  at  games 
•tteagUi,  mcfa  as  hwiing  the  javelin,  ninning, 
,Imkc^,&c.  (I^tc)  Tbaae  who  were 
'  af  f^ratng  oiyu  Mnieaaai  to  paj  four 
tiroes  the  sani  tbev  had  staked  (Pscado-Asctn.  m 
Clc  iNtv.  S  24.  fk'llO.  «d.  OnUiL  sad  heam»  m- 
Am*  in  cMMqawMiu  W*  Iem  tint  «^Ma 
WIS  'rv^j  irTi'.'.y  h  cou  v  i;u»-:irc  of  a  jmili  i.il  (Irt  iiim 
LixrAJtiAl;  and  we  may  ioicr  that  it  was  in  ikim 

lege,  quae       <1<"  alpa,  eondemiiaiuin.  in  i/i/'v>rur\ 
Ck.  i>*i^u.^)^  Jttitiiuanfa'U^^ 

themaothof  December  at  the  batnniftUa,  which  was 
a  fmd  af  gnorf  nfaMioB  (Mwt  ir.  14,  §4: 

ff  'A.  svilL  13;  ?a.t.  Am.  7!);  aiM  amonf:  thf 
iJTTtk.Sk,  as  well  at  the  Homans,  public  mimun 
••mmA  «M  MB  «»  ■»«•  A«MMlm  fill  tidB 

mannfT  (Earrp.  .tf«rf.  67  ;  Cic  S^*t*'rf.  IfJ.) 
Under  the  emnire  gambling  was  earned  to  a  great 
bc^gkty  wti  na  hnra  were  probaUjr  Kids  smw 

than   noniinal.      Many  of  ti)e  rariy  rTnpor'>r», 
Aagutas,  Caligula,  Claudius,  V'tteUius,  and  Do- 
wiM,  wen  rtrj  fond  of  guning,  and  set  b«ft  an 
ervl  example  to  their  cnbj.  ru  in  this  matter. 
(Snet.  Amp  70,  71  ;  Dion  Ca»».  lix.  22  ;  Suet. 
CW.  41,  r« /V//  n3:  Dim  Cass,  let;  8wt  />om. 
21.)  PnjCrs'H  •,';im»^ers  inadr  n  rrjralar  stiniv  nf 
their  art ;  aiid  there  were  uvati»cs  o«  th<^  snl  jfct, 
among'  which  was  a  book  written  by  the  emprror 
Claudi'i'.  rOv.  7V/V.  ii.  471  ;  S'lf't.  Haml 

Aka  wwoetiUK-d  dfDotm  the  iinpl<Mii«ijt  a»ed  in 
fiqil^fl*  B  t/w  phni.«*'  rjrfa  aha  erf,  **  the  die 
k  CMt,"  trftfT-'-'f  frr  ./iilivi*  Caesar,  inimediatctv 
be  mwsed  the  Kuhicon  (Suet  Jut,  32) ;  njid 
l(»«Aea  BMli  tat  chance,  or  unccrtAinty  in  gene- 
r.C.  iHnr.  nirm.  if.  T.  ^  ;  Cic.  Z>»e.  il  1.5.)  Rc- 
t^fttiag  t6«  eiiactiii«nt*_««»«»«^^^'^iing,  see 
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honour  df  Athena  Aka  at  Tc^ea  with 
,«f   " '  ■ 

(Paos.  riii.  47.  S  n  ;  Kriii-M  ,  iMe  (,y  •:>.  ■) 
AfftmutiJk  d.  //eOnsea,  pp.  7<iM— iM  (  K,.  t' 
wmm^ltMmtAl,  f\1ttr  iilffiil 
fJriarhtm,  9  ''^I-  n.  1  1  ;  o.'       lUf  .-T  i »  v 

A  LI  CL'L.\  (ftAAi^  or  Aaad^i,  an  utiprr  dreM, 
which  VMi  hi  all  ptafaahiility,  MtvAkaA  with  tha 
<.!iLi-ii\ !i,  Althooffh  llesychius  cipLitns  it  n<  a  kind 
Of  chiton  (Eupnnr.  /V.  11;2,  a/>.  >i«'ii>rke,  .<4aa(. 
Aim.  |k  1 J7  ;  CoJlim.  #V»  l4lL,  Mp.  NaHte,  fi|paaft 
ml  ii.  p  f;R  ;   Ff.  -\il).  §.r.  ;  §.  r.  &AAiaa 

arid  »VtTr(T4  ;  M ulli;r,    i-iJi.  J.  Au"ff,  |{  .1.17,  ii.ti; 

Mar.,..;.  \  ,i  ;i3.)  ( I*.  S.J 

ALlMi  N  1  A'lar  PT  Fin  Kf  n  KLI.Al^:. 
In  the  Kmnan  rvpi^l  li^,  Uir  i  citirrns  mm  a*> 
MlaA  hjfsfalie  distribution*  of  com,  oil.  id  ■afj, 
which  wrrf  milfHl  toa^j^ir  <.  [  f  < .vdr  a«:t  ji,  j 
These  distr.Luijui^  were  not  ui>idt-'  al  jiU>i'.  4  jji-j  loda^ 
nor  to  any  but  grown-op  inhabitants  of  liiMne.  Th* 
Kmperor  Nerra  was  the  hnt  who  extended  theai  to 
children,  and  Tmjan  a(ipoiDted  them  to  be  mada 
ev«y  MMh,  both  to  on»hans  and  to  tha  chiidtou 
of  paar  parents.  The  caaMtva  vhe  rrreived  them 
Wt  called  pmmri  tt  pmtUm  mUmmtmrn,  and  also 
(Crom  the  emnim-tT)  pmtri  fm»Muf*fme  t  'ffiiami;  mti 
the  officers  who  admiiiiMered  ike  itwtitutinn 
called  tpnta^ortt 
aiimemtormm^  I 


The  fragments  of  an  interest tnQ  iwsd  an  in« 
stitntion  of  this  kind  by  Tmjnit  hare  lieen  fmind 
At  VatiaiB,  aaar  i*laMMiB,  fraoi  which  wa  loac* 
the  MM  wUcb  Win  thw  fiHritetod,  Md  tha 
means  by  which  the  money  was  raiM'd.  A 
simihir  laatitolami  wm  fvaodad  hgr  tk»  ywm(fm 
Pliny,  at  Ommm.  (Pirn.  A>Mt  vil  18,  i.  R ;  aa4 
the  iii>«rri[  ti  >ii  in  Orelli,  1172.)  Tt:\i.ih"fl  ln  ii«vo- 
Icnt  phuu  vera  cwriad  aa  apoB  a  larger  scala  by 
Hadrian  aad  tha  AaMriaM.   Under  OnWMdiM 

and  Pt  rtirjix  thi-  lii-tril.  itii-n  cc.i*»d.  In  the  rripl 
tH  Alexander  deverus,  we  again  meet  with 
torn  pmeri  and  paetfoe,  wha  wan  i 
in  h'inf<ur  «>f  tho  cmfx  r  r"*  irMthi-r.  \\\-  l.-.ini, 
fxxm  a  decree  of  Hadrum  (Ulp.  la  JUtg,  34.  tit.  1. 
a.  H'U  that  boy*  enjoyed  tha  benefita  of  thia 

Mitijtl<.ri  ijji  1<»  ttii-ir  (•:.:>:•.. -r:U}i,  atid  ^''rl*  iij.  {<•» 

their  fourteenth  year ;  and,  from  an  inscnptum 
(MMtd,  SU,  9t9\  tte  ■  bay  fctt  y««a  tmd 

(k'vm  riii.ntfis  <,]•]  rr-r<  i>'<l  hu,>-  times  the  onli- 
nary  montbiy  distnhution  of  cnm.  (Aurel.  Vict. 
Npk  xri.  4  I  CafHoHn.  Am.  J'i.  ft,  M.  Amt, 
26,  Prrt.  9  ;  Pj.,irt.  /f.i.l.  7  ;  I^unpriH.  Srfr. 
Aiej.  at  ;  Orelli,  immr.  ;UM>4,  3365  ;  Fahretti, 
234,  617  ;  Raache,  I^er.  fiwv.  Rm  JVina.  «.  «u 
7WWa  Italku  :  Kckhe!.  fy-.-f.  Xu,,,.  r,t.  i  1  vt, 
p.  408  ;  F.  A.  Wolf,  i  im  etm.r  mti4*n  .sfyfruHg 
7V»l^"»')  fP.k) 

AI>I  rir.T'S.  A  ri!.iv.\  wIm  nttrrd  d  on  1  ath  r«, 
Ui  n  movo  the  sufteriiiious  bair  tmm  lJ»vir  Uiniifii. 
(S.'n.  /,/..  ■)«!  ;  Pignor.  lU  fkro,  43.).      [P.  S.] 

ALIPTAK  (dA<t'»Tai\  amnncr  the  (»rp«k«, 
were  petmm  who  aiiwuiU-d  the  bodies  <>f  th« 
athletae,  preparatory  to  their  entering  the  palaes* 
tm.  The  chief  object  '^f  tlii-  anointing  was  to  closa 
the  pores  of  the  bndy,  iu  order  to  prevent  excessive 
perapiwtion,  and  the  wenkneM  cnn»e<|nent  thereon. 
To  effect  this  object,  the  oil  was  not  simply  spread 
over  the  tur&cc  of  the  body,  bat  also  well  rubbed 
into  lk«  iUb.    Tha  ail 
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T«  ALLUVIO. 

Afrkan  aand,  sereral  jan  fiill  of  which  were  fbond 
in  the  bathi  Titus,  and  one  of  these  is  now  in 
the  fifituh  HiueiuD.  Tbia  prepamtorr  aoointiog 
«iu  called  ^ir«p«mHwirriid)Tfi(fi».  TlM«tliI«tt 

waan^'iiii  in  li;  red  after  the  contest,  in  order  to 
restore  the  tone  of  the  tkin  and  ratude*  ;  tbu 
anointing  was  called  4i  kwti9tftarfii.  He  then 
kitlied,  and  had  ilic  ilu«i,  sweat,  and  oil  Kra|>ed 
off  his  body,  by  niraii:^!  ni  an  instrument  timiUi'  to 
the  atrigi]  of  the  Kunmns,  and  called  <rrKryyii,and 
afterwards  (uarpa.  The  aliptne  took  adTantrt?« 
ot  the  knowledge  they  necessarily  acquired  of  the 
state  of  the  mnaclci  of  the  athletae,  and  their  gene- 
al  •trength  or  weaknew  of  bodj,  to  adviM  them 
as  to  ttidr  exereiMi  and  mode  of  life.  They 
wi  n  i  kind  of  medlcrJ  tniiners.  iarpaXtiirrai. 
(PlttC  d4  Ttund.  Ham,  Ifi.  1)1430;  Celsus,Ll} 
Ptin.  AIM  xnx.  If  2.)  SoiBetinMMi  Ae^  even 
stipcrintendcd  their  cxerciaes,  as  in  the  cft^e  of 
Mile«i^  (Piadar,0/yiR.Tiu.d4— 71  ;  andtiockh'it 
note.)  [Athlbtab.]  TIm  part  of  tlie  pdMstra 
in  -.vhir-h  the  atUelM  wen  anointed  wu  called 

OA  n  ITT  tiptoy. 

Among  the  Romans,  thealiptae  were  slaves  who 
Bcmbbed  and  anointed  their  masters  in  the  baths. 
They,  too,  like  the  Greek  iXttrmu,  appear  to 
have  attended  to  their  masters'  constitution  and 
mode  of  li^B,  (Cie.  ad  Fam.  L  9,  35 ;  Senec  A>. 
B9  I  JttTMwl,  SttL  HI  78,  yL  422  ;  Piguor.  de 
5<m.  p.  81.)  They  were  also  called  xiuctom. 
Tbejr  used  in  their  operations  a  kind  of  scraper 
edleda  KrigiUteirebCMw),  ■  eraise  ofoa  (jwftat), 
which  wa<<  usually  of  horn,  a  bottle  [AmfIIUa}» 
and  a  somll  veesel  called  lenticuia,  [  Bathk.} 

The  aparMMBt  la  the  Greek  palaestra  where 
the  anointing  "vns  performed  was  called  oAeiir- 
'Hifuoy,  that  in  the  Roman  butks  was  called 
unctuarium.  [P.  S. ] 

ALLU'VIO.  **  That,"  says  Gains  (ii.  70,  ^c), 
**  appears  to  be  added  to  our  land  by  alluvio, 
which  a  river  adds  to  our  land  {'t<jfr)  so  ffnuhially 
that  we  cannot  estimate  how  much  is  added  in 
each  monait  of  tine  ;  or,  as  it  it  eoamionlj  «x« 
pressed,  it  is  that  which  is  added  so  gradually  as 
to  escape  observation.  But  if  a  river  (at  once) 
takes  awajr  a  part  of  your  Imd,  and  brings  it  to 
mine,  this  part  if  ill  remains  your  property."  There 
is  the  some  dehniUuu  bv  (juius  in  his  Res  Coti- 
.luimie  (Dig.  41.  tit  1.  s.  y),  with  tbia  addition :  — 
**  If  the  part  thus  suddcnljr  taken  awny  should 
adhere  for  a  considerable  time  to  my  land,  and  the 
trees  on  such  part  should  drive  their  roots  into  my 
bud,  Cram  that  time  such  part  ^mars  to  beloog  to 
Vf  land.**  The  at^mUitio  fttt  dMofisMM  was  eon- 
sidered  by  the  Roman  jurists  \n  he  hy  the  jus 
gentium,  in  the  Koman  sense  of  that  term  ;  and  it 
Was  eompreheaded  under  the  general  head  of 
Arr  ^^-n.  A  man  might  protect  lii;"  Inid  against 
loss  Irom  the  action  of  a  river  by  securing  the 
banks  of  his  land  (Dig.  43.  tiL  15 ;  IH  Ripa 
A/itiiieiKte),(teTided  be  didaot  ii^ave  tbeaan- 
gation. 

If  an  ishuid  was  formed  in  tba  middle  of  a  river, 
it  was  the  common  property  of  ih«M  who  posaeseed 
Tanda  on  each  bank  of^ the  river ;  if  it  was  not  in 

the  middle,  it  belonged  to  those  who  poRS  'ssed  liuids 

on  that  bank  of  the  river  to  which  it  was  nearest. 
(Gaius,  ii.  72.)    Thia  ii  explained  ugiv  mmutcly 
in  the  Digest  (41.  tit.  I.  s.  7).   A  rivw  meant  a 
public  river  {fiumen  pufdwHm)^ 
Aoeoidbig  to  •  oooaiiiatioii  of  the  Empeiw 


AMBITUS. 

Antonhnie  Pitis,  there  was  no  jtu  alluvionts  in  tha 

case  of  agri  liniitatL,  for  a  certain  qnaniity  (ccrtus 
cuiqoe  modus)  was  assigned  by  the  form  of  the 
eentniw.  (Dig.  41.  tit.  L  a.  16 ;  comp.  Aggennt 
Urbicu-.  in  Fronlin.  Commmi.  />«  AUurionf^  pars 
prior,  ed.  Goes  ;  and  AoKR.)  CircmnUuvio  differs 
from  idhrrio  hr  this,  that  the  whole  of  the  fauid  in 
•  inestion  is  itirrotnided  by  water,  and  subject  to 
lis  action.  Cicem  {IM  Orat,  L  38)  enomcnites  the 
jura  aUitviunuin  and  o'miiw/airfowai  at  matters 
cludrd  nnder  the  hr;id  of  mti.w  rnttnmr! nrlet.  * 

The  difclrine  of  .lUuvio,  aa  staled  by  Bn*cton  in 
the  chapter  iJe  arriuirrndo  Rerum  Domimio  (foL  9)\, 
is  taken  from  the  Digest  (41.  th.  L  s.  7),  and  ia 
in  tevenl  passaxres  a  copy  of  the  words  of  Oahis,  aa 
cited  in  the  I)i;,-eit.  [G.  ]..] 

ALOA  or  liALOA  ijAAmi^  AAwa),  an  Attic 
ftitiTal,  bnt  eilebnrted  principally  at  Eleatia,  in 
honour  of  Dcmeter  and  Dionygn.*,  the  inventon*  of 
the  plough  and  protectors  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 
It  took  place  evvry  year  after  the  harrett  wat  over, 
and  only  fniita  were  offered  on  this  occasion,  partly 
:is  a  grateful  acknow  ledgment  for  the  bejietit*  the 
hutbandman  had  received,  and  partly  that  the  next 
harvest  might  be  plentiful.  We  learn  from  De- 
mosthenes (c.  AVoer.  p.  1385),  that  it  was  unlawful 
to  offer  any  bloody  sacrifice  on  the  day  of  this  fm^ 
tival,  and  tiiat  the  prieeU  alone  had  the  privilcga 
to  offiar  the  fMtt.   The  fMtiTal  wat  auo  called 

doAvVia  f  TTesvch.  ».  r  ^,  or  avyKouiiXTriptcL,  [!,.?>.] 

ALO'OlOU  GRAPHE'  (iXoylou  ypapii)  an 
action  which         be  bieagbt  befeta  the  kgittaa 

(Xo^i^af)  nt  Athens,  against  all  persons  who 
neglected  to  pass  their  accounts,  when  their  term 
of  office  expired.  (Suid.  Hcsych.  EtymoL  «.  n.  ^ 
Pollnr.  viii.  Ii  ;  Meier,  AU,  JPne$$$,f,  363.) 
ALIAKH.  [Ara.] 
ALUT.\.  fCAicatrs.] 
ALYTAE  (Aa^o.).  [Olvmpia.] 
AMANUENSIS,  or  AD  MANUM  SERVUS, 
a  slave,  or  freedman,  whose  r)t}ice  it  was  to  write 
letten  and  other  tbioft  under  bit  master  s  direc- 
tion.   The  aaMBoeniH  ttntt  not  be  confMnided 
with  another  sort  of  slaves,  also  ciilN  1  ;  /  )>* c  w/n 
ssm,  who  were  always  kept  ready  to  be  employed 
in  any  business.  (Suet  Cbes.  74,  Auf.  67,  iVer. 
44,  Tit.  3,  I'e.op.  3  ;  Cie.  J9a  OrmI,  iiL  60,  225 1 
Pignor.  IM  .Scrrw,  109.)  [P.  S.] 

AMARY'NTHIA,  or  AMARY'SIA  ('A^ 
pi^i^io,  or  'Afiap6ffta\  a  festival  of  Artemis 
Amarynthia,  or  Anuurysia,  celebrated,  as  it  seems, 
originally  at  Aroarynthus  in  Euboea,  with  extra* 
ordinar|r  nloidoar ;  bat  it  was  abo  tolemniaed 
m  aBTanl  idaeet  in  Attica,  indi  at  Athmone 
(Paus.  i.  31.  §  3)  ;  and  the  .Athenians  held  a  fes- 
tival, as  Pansanias  says,  in  honour  of  the  same 
goddeta,  in  no  way  less  brilliant  than  that  in 
Euboe.o.  (Ilesych.  *.  e. 'A/ia/>iJ(rio.)  The  festival 
in  Euboea  was  distinguished  for  its  splendid  pro- 
ceaiona ;  and  Stiabo  himself  (x.  p.  448)  seems  to 
havi*  sefn,  in  the  temple  of  Artemis  .\inarynthia, 
a  column  on  which  was  recorded  the  splendour 
with  which  the  Eretrians  at  one  time  celebrated 
tbia  fiettival*  The  iaaer^rtion  ttatad,  that  the  piw- 
eeeainn  wat  (brraed  of  three  tbouHmd  heavy-atnad 
men,  six  hundred  horsemen,  and  sixlv  charioti^ 
(Coran.  ScboL  ad  Pmd.  OL  xiiL  139.)  [L.  S.] 
AMBARVA'LIA.  fAftTALBa  Pbatrbs.} 
A'MniTUS,  which  literally  signifies  "a  going 
about,"  cannot,  perhaps,  be  more  nearly  expressed 
than  by  oor  wcw  aanaawiiy.  After  liiaplabah«d 
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at  UooM,  and  when  tbe 


AMniTUS. 


n 


a  dirtiart 


ilii- 


vnMTS«  &i  xh€  grrat  etiwiu*  a  kicii  u  wai  necctaaiy  i 
fir  ^Ddidates  u>  raake,  in  9rdrr  to  MMM  the  j 

Tctr^  ,if  the  «.:Ll;.  At  R'lnu-,       in  eTCTT  cnin ■  ; 

miiXiMt^  'laUi  ^  i^M.^  ihe  eutmeax  oi  pn|Hilar  eiectiuu  | 
aten,  aolicitatioa  ti  mA  opM  «r  lecret 

iT:f -i-'K-r  ar.'i  iTi'l^^-rr.  'xcT^  nmnnj  the  irrani  \>y 

t£  Mate.    The  electiacw  recorml  annually,  and 


WhateTcr  may  be  the  authority  of  the  piece 


Q.  C 


Coutuktu*  ad 


id.  i  uLj.iiii  F rair i:iu,"  ii  *e.i'oi4  Ui  prvival  a  pretty 
fur  picture  of  th<«e  arts  and  meana,  by  which  a 
osdidate  tnight  fatw-fiilly  cndcaroor  to  wcure  the 
lotn  of  the  decton,  aikd  also  WMne  iotioMtion  of 
thaae  means  which  ««M  Mt  b«&l,aBd  vhich  it 
vas  the  object  of  Tariooa  enactxnenu  to  rppress. 

A  candidate  vas  called  petitor;  and  hia  opponent 
vita  tc4cnmee  to  him,  competitor.  A  auididatc 
waa  aa  called  from  his  afncaring  ui  tha 
pobik  places,  sndi  aa  the  fora  mA  Ooofias  Mar- 
tioa,  beitm  his  fellow-citisena,  in  a  whit(>ii<-d  t<>c;i. 
Cka  aath  «ccMi*M»  th«  mndidaf  «aa  attended  by 
l>i  frioiAi  (^brfMbrvs),  or  feDovai  bf  the  poorer 
CitizcQs  (aeciufom),  who  cf>u!<!  in  no  ntfi'-r  iiuiiin<T 
•how  t^dr  fMd  will  0t  nve  tbcir  asiistanwt.  (C  ic 
pro  Mtmmm,  c  34.)  Th«  tvacd  mmiimim  ex. 
pr*-vv  d  1.  til  ilu-  nii;:Iniial  pn,#*-r>(«-  of  tho  cuirii- 
datc  at  kome,  and  his  continiMil  soltcitatioas. 
OMdidste,  in  going  hk 

was  aL"C')n'.;.siia''d  liv  .1  Kr^mt-nc^ufor,  whu  C'Vi-  huii 

tile  luaca  of  sndk  penoos  as  he  muht  meet ;  the 
Miiitot  vaa  tlm  mmkki  to  aMNM  tkea  by 

tbcir  nanii-.  au  iiiJircct  cnniplimrnt  whlcli  could 
men  iul  u>  be  geoeraUT  fixatih  ing  to  the  electoii. 
The  caadite  aeeMiauiMd  lua  aMnm  with  a 

shake  of  tl;e  Kin<l  ( prrusatiu).  The  Unii  ImU'ifHt- 
ta»  coAprrhexMled  gmeialiy  any  kud  ot  tzrattog, 

Rome,  and  riaited  th<-  c^AdxVmu-  and  xnurncipi.i,  in 
trhick  the  citizens  had  the  saftnige  ;  thus  Cictru 
prapaaed  to  risit  theCSMlpfeie  tewna,  when  he  was 

a  car.d;  l;it.-  for  thr  o>Tisn!/!iip.   (Cic.  od  Alt.  i.  1.) 

That  ambitns,  which  was  the  object  of  several 
Mai  eaactMali*  laikM  at  a  ganwic  term,  coinpre- 

Kcuded  the  two  species. — amhitn$  ami  !-jn/itiorws 
(bribery).    LUteruiiUu  aiid  Oemnfrnta*  arc  Cip|ia&cU 
Ly  Ckcra,  as  tbbgs  alloa-ahle,  to  omLitMs  and 
l^r.y'i.j,  ai  thliri;^  illfiral.   (Cic  de  Orat.  ii.  2j  ; 
ami  ctirrijore  pro  MmnoM,  c  36.)     The  word  fuf 
mml>itm»  in  the  Oiesk  writers  is  i€KairfU§,  Money 
for  rotes  ;  and  in  order  V)  insarc  B«Tc-cy 
aLid  s«x-ar«  tiie  t:]ect(ir,  persons  caUii»i  uUeryrUe* 
■Kvn  enpl^cd  to  make  tM  tergain,  9$qmatreM  to 
hold  the  xponev  till  it  was  to  Im-  jald  (Cic.  jto 
GmrmL  26),         dtvt^rai  to  distribute  it.  (Cic. 
mi  AU,  L  J  6.)     The  offence  of  ambitus  was  a 
mattPT  -Jihiih  Itloii^'d  t<>  the  judicia  pwlilita,  ftiid 
the  ■"•riicluit.Jits  a^uutt  it  wcr«  iiumfrout,    'i  hi! 
e2r!j.>t  enactment  that  is  mentioned  siiiii>ly  for- 
l^if  jKr^-m.i  "t/)  A'id  while  to  their  dress,"  with 
s  view  to  an  eiectioa.  (».<:.  •432  ;  LiT.  it.  25. ) 
JUl  MOM  to  aMBB  ttaing  some  white  or 
tokea  00  the  An'%3,  to  signify         »  »«»  wm  a 
bicct  of  the  law  was  to  check 
■OIBK  al>out  t'l  i'iii\as.s,  in 


Stin  the  ptnctice  of  using  a  whito  drw  «o  occtoioa 

on^rlii  t.>  the  j.'iia'.jufi  nf  th<  ti-nn  i^fmdidotma  to 
wiuc  »1k>  was  a  pruud.  \L'rt.litl>i  %iu*Li'>t)^  Pcrtjus, 
Sat  T.  177  t  Palyb.  X.  4.  ed.  IWkkrr.)  A  Xjtx 
IV  tfliit  far.  .ViM  ;  \.\\.  \  u.  i.'j'  f.  r^iode  randw 
(LiXi-s  iJuiiUMinu  <<n  market  day*,  wd  piins  •tx^ut 
to  the  |>Lu-<  s  m  the  eaaatry  wberv  people  wenr 
ci.IliNlr-d.  Th''  lave  was  ^-os^il  rn-iin^  V'  chix-k 
the  priti-ai4ias  uf  uuvi  homtot**,  ut  hWiu  the 
Dobiks  were  jealons.  By  iIm  Lcz  Cornelia  iUcWa 
(B.C.  l^'Sn  tfi.'ip*  *h<>  wrTT  cfmritt-d  (f  nn'l.itus 
Were  uu'iipikctiiatcd  truiu  Ltu^g  ouiiljitiatU'*  l<ur  ti^ 
yean.  (Lit.  xL  1<>  ;  Aq4o/.  Zlo^  p.S6l.)  The 
Lex  Acilia  Cuipunili  ifac.  67)  was  iuirndrd  to 
suppress  treating  o^  iLc  ekctors  and  other  like 
mattert :  the  potalties  w«t  iai^  exclusion  froto 
the  senate,  and  pcr|M:'tual  tncamcity  tw  bold  office. 
(Dion  Cass,  xxxtu  21.)  The  Lex  Tullia  »«s 
passed  ra  the  consulship  of  Cicero  (a.c.  63)  i*>r 
the  parposc  of  adding  to  the  pmaltM-*  uf  thf  AcUia 
Cidpttmia.  (I>ioa  Case,  xxxvii.  29 ;  Cir.  jwa 
MumA,  c  3lw)  The  penalty  under  tbii  lex 
tea  j—n"  czikw  This  kw  forbada  aav  pmsa  to 
exhibit  pebUe  sImws  fcr  two  yaatv  bewaw  he  was 
a  candidate.  It  also  forbade  candidates  hiring 
perMaa  to  attoad  iJmw  aad  be  abeat  tbeii'  iHtiaa^ 
In  tba  mumi  — aaahhip  el  M.  Uciaiaa  CnuMi 
iitxi  Ct).  Pompeiua  Magnus  (B.c5.5)  the  I<ex 
L»ciiiia  was  t—td.  Thia  Ws»  wbieii  ia  Hitisd 
De  BodalitHa,  did  not  alter  tha  prsrisas  kwi 
iiLMMi-t  l<rilnTy  ;   Ijiit   it  "jm  i.illv  dir>  <trd 

d  soltcitatioas.  The  i  against  a  ptftmikr  mode  of  ranrassic^  which 
ar  toking  his  w>|ltf   »«naii<iad  n  employing  agents  (sodalM)  to  aanfe 
out  x\ii'  nu  nil'ors  oi  t(n-  !•<  m  ml  tribes  into  muini  r 
portions,  and  to  secure  more  cffectuaUy  the  votes 
by  ikb  dtrkka  eT  labeai;  This  dialribalkn  of 

tfu-   njrni1»*T»  <if   tin     tri'.ro  W.l*   lUKv  d  >i><-lirt  :fi.,. 

(Cic pro  i^lamdot  c  lU.)  It  »«s  an  obvious  muda 
ef  batter  toewtog  the  Totaa;  and  k  tba  iMia  h 

riphtly  explained  l.y  I'tin,  Lut  <'<>n;plctrly  mis- 
undentead  by  W  under  and  others,  l^ruaauui 
(GmAkUt  Bmui,  veL  ir.    9t)  eaotada  tba  db> 

ntri-ititt  witli  tlj'  <"T,d7/'/  <  r  ro-ilitinn  of  candidjites  to 
pvcure  iotes.  'i  he  mode  oi  appomtinfi  the  judic^ 
m  trfa^  under  the  Lax  Licinia  was  also  pnifrided 
l;v  that  lex.  Tlii-v  wiTf  (Tillrd  .Tudiii  s  F()-!irii, 
U cause  the  accuser  or  prosecutor  nonuiiatcd  four 
tribes,  and  the  sreaatd  waa  at  liberty  to  reject  eaa 

of  \]\t  m.  Tb«'  iudirr*  wrn^  takfn  out  the  Khrr 
tbr^'«  iriLet  ;  but  iIju  uioUf  lit  wLKit  i\tvv  wi  re 
taken  is  not  quite  clear.  The  penally  under  the 
Li  X  Licinia  w;ia  <  xll<-,  Tmt  for  what  period  is 
uitoertain.  Ihv  Li>x  Wm^m  (B.c.52),  pasted 
wbM  Pefaiiij  was  sde  conaal  lor  pnt  ef  tbat 
year,  nppram  to  liaM-  \m  n  mtlirr  a  mr  Tjurrr  pn<ised 
fur  the  o<xa.'«i<iii  of  the  tiials  tiu  ii  Imd  iind  con- 
templated than  (HIT  tbtn^  It  pfnvidctl  for 
the  nux!f  (if  nam  it  11:  tin-  juiliti"",  and  »fiMrt<ned  the 
proceed iiufs.  \S  li'  ii  C  JuJms  C  at  sar  uliuunod  the 
supreme  imwor  in  Rome,  he  used  to  rcconiiiMiid 
«»fiie  of  tlu'  ratididatrs  to  the  people,  who,  of 
coursi-,  fullowird  lu4  rLcanjuiendalion.  As  to  the 
consulship,  he  managed  the  appointments  to  that 
office  just  as  he  pleased.  (Suet.  CaeM.  c.  4 1.)  The 
Lex  Julia  de  Ambitu  was  paused  (a.  a  18)  in 
the  time  of  Auin>stus,  and  it  excluded  from  office 
for  fire  Tcaia  (IHon  Caas.  lir.  16  ;  Suet  Oct.  34) 
those  who  wen  ceoTMted  of  hribenr.  Rut  as  the 
penalty  wtM  milder  than  thosr  under  the  fonner 
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in  whole  or  in  part.  Another  Lex  Julia  d«  Am- 
bittt  «M  {Nuaed  (ac  8 ;  Dion  Caai.  Iv.  5)  ap- 
parently to  aiiu  iid  ihf  V.iw  of  it.  c.  IH.  Cmdi-laKa 
were  required  tu  depoett  a  sum  of  money  belure 
4»nmuing«  whidi  waa  Atioted  if  they  wen  ead> 
\ictrd  of  bribery.  If  any  vinlorue  was  u-hhI  by  n 
caodidate,  he  iraa  liable  to  exile  (aquae  et 

The  pfipuhir  forms  of  election  were  obf«<*rTrd 
diuing  the  time  of  Au^tUA.  Under  Tibcriua 
thev  ceased.  TaeiUu  {AHMtU.  L  15)  obaerraa;  — 
**Tti<'  I'liiuhia  were  tninafoied  from  the  CMnpUB  to 
the  |uirt>it,"  the  Miiuite. 

While  the  choice  of  CHididalet  waa  thai  portlr 
in  tliL-  liaiuli  of  the  senate,  bribcnr  and  rorruption 
still  iiiriiiL-nctHl  the  elections,  thuugh  the  name  of 
ambihi^  vvaa,  strictly  speaking,  no  longer  appli- 
eablf.  Ilut  ill  a  short  time,  the  appointment  to 
public  others  was  cutirtly  in  the  power  of  the  em- 
penm ;  and  tlia  nagistr.Ues  of  Rmm,  aa  well  as 
the  populus,  wpr*»  mi  rt  Iv  the  shadow  of  that  %vhi*  h 
had  once  a  iiuUiitaiai;^  ^orm.  A  Itoman  jurUt,  uf 
the  imperial  period  (Modostinus),  in  speaking  of 
the  Julia  Lex  do  Aiubitu,  olii*.  rvos.  "This  law  is 
now  obsolete  in  llic  city,  beiause  the  crcatiou  of 
nagiatratt's  is  the  biuineu  of  the  princcps,  and 
daea  not  depend  on  the  pleasure  of  the  populus  ; 
but  if  any  one  in  a  munictpium  should  offend 
•gainst  this  Liw  in  canvassing  for  a  sacvrdotium  or 
nagistratuB,  he  is  punished,  according  to  a  senatiu 
consnitum,  with  infumy,  and  subjected  to  a  penalty 
of  100  aureL"  (Dig.  4«.  tit.  14.) 

The  law«  that  have  been  aramemted  are  pro- 
hMf  all  that  were  enacted,  at  least  all  of  which 
any  notice  is  preserved.  Laws  to  repress  bribery 
were  made  while  the  voting  waa  open ;  and  thejr 
contiinied  to  lie  made  after  the  Tote  bj  ballot  waa 
introduced  at  thi'  popular  elections  by  the  Lex 
Oabiuia  (&  c  1 31^).  Rein  obaenrea  that  **  by  this 
change  the  control  over  the  voters  was  aeaively 
niiy  Imi^rr  pox-ilib-  ;  and  tlioso  who  wt-re  bribi-d 
could  not  bo  distinguished  ttom  those  who  were 
not**  Oneaigiimeiit  in  Isvouref  baHotinnodeni 
times  has  been  that  it  would  ]in-vt'nt  brilM-ry  ;  and 
probably  it  would  rfiminimh  the  nrectice,  though 
net  pat  an  end  to  it  Bat  the  nonon  of  Rein  that 
thi'  liari'  fact  of  the  vote  ]mng  secret  wnutJ  in- 
crease the  difficulty  of  distinguiahing  the  bribed 
Irom  the  nnhribed  it  abtiml ;  Ibr  the  bare  know- 
ledge of  a  tiuin's  vot«^  is  no  jiart  of  the  evidf-nce  of 
briber)'.  It  is  worth  remark  that  there  is  no  in- 
dication of  any  penalty  being  attacbed  to  the 
riHcivini'  uf  a  bribe  for  a  vote.  The  utmost  that 
can  U;  (>fuvtHl  is,  that  the  divimres  or  one  of  the 
doae  of  persona  wlw  aanated  in  bribery  were 
punibhcd.  (Cic.  pro  Pl'incio^  c.  '2?i.  prrj  Murtna^ 
C.23.)  Rnt  this  is  quilt:  cuiuii>Luul  with  the  rest: 
the  bribt  r  and  his  agents  were  punished,  not  the 
bribed,  ^\'lll•n,  thi  r>  fore.  Rein,  who  refers  to 
these  two  pcuKtgc\<>  uiiJer  the  Lex  Tullia,  msn : 
**  Bven  those  who  received  money  from  the  can- 
didates, or  at  h-:iJt  those  who  distributed  it  in 
their  names,  werv;  }iuni»hed,"  he  couples  two  things 
tOgetlMr  tlwt  arc  entirely  of  a  diiferent  kind.  The 
pmpn«ipd  Lex  Anfnlin  i'"ir.  ad  _4tt.  i.  If  )  went 
SO  far  to  lieclare  tiiat  it  a  candidate  proniiitod 
mooey  to  a  tritie  and  did  not  pay  it,  he  should  be 
nnptmislied  ;  but  if  he  did  pay  the  money,  he 
should  fiinl'.L^r  pay  to  each  trilx;  (nnnually  ?) 
900U  «stere«  as  long  as  he  lived.  This  absurd 
not  earned  i  bat  it  shows  clsaiiy 


aMICTUS. 

enough  that  the  {Nrineiple  wtm  to  punish  the  briber 
only. 

The  trials  for  ambitn.<t  were  mTmerou*  in  rhf*. 
time  of  the  republic  A  list  of  them  is  giveu  by 
Rein.  The  oration  of  Cieaio  in  defitnee  of  h, 
Murena,  who  wtis  charged  with  ambitus,  and  that 
in  defence  uf  Cn.  Fiancius,  who  was  tried  under 
the  Lex  Lieinia,are  both  extant  <Reia,Oi'sswn/ 
rrrht  <hr  H'6mtr,  where  all  the  authorities  arc  col- 
lected ;  Cic.  Fro  I'UiMcio^  od.  W'uoder.)  [G,  L. J 
A  M  BLO  S  EOS  GRAPHS'  (^Mmm 
7pa^>.  fAunHTlo.l 

AMHU'  I  SI  A  (a^6^'<Jff4a),  fe&livals  obscncd  in 
Greece,  in  honour  of  Dionysus,  which  seem  to  hare 
derived  their  name  fn)m  tlie  Inxnries  of  the  Lible, 
or  fi^n  the  indulgence  of  drinkm;;.  According  to 
Tsetses  on  Hesiod(C^  et  D.  \.  '>(U)tboasfe8tivale 
Wen-  soleninixed  m  tlie  month  of  L -n  icon,  during 
ihe  vititAgc.  ^Etym.  a.  v.  Ar)vaiwv,  p.  564.  7.  ; 
Q.  B.  W.  Schneider,  Uelfr  d<i$  Attieche  Theater' 
MVMwi,  p.  43  ;  K.  F.  Ilerniann.  I.ekii,d.fiottetdinulL 
Atterth.  d.  (•riichu^  §  oil.  u.  7.)  [L.  S.J 

AMBUBAlAE,  female  musicians  from  Syria, 
who  gained  th<  ir  livim:  by  pe  rforming  in  public,  at 
Rome,  cspeciuliy  in  the  Circus.  Their  uaiuc  im 
derived  from  the  Syrian  word  aM  or  atAmh,  a 
llute.  Their  moral  condition  was  that  which 
females  of  their  class  gcuenilly  tall  into.  The 
Bayaderes  of  India  will  perha|«  give  the  best  idcft 
of  what  they  were.  (Ilor.  Sat.  i.  2.  1,  with  llctn* 
dorf's  Note;  JuTenal,  iiL  62  ;  Suet  A'«v.  27  8 
Priapeia^  26  ;  Petron.  Ixxiv.  13.)  [P.S.] 

AMBU'HfilUM,  or  AMBURBIA'LR,  a  sa- 
erifioe  which  was  perifomied  at  Rome  for  the  purifi- 
(atiiin  of  the  city,  in  the  same  maniter  as  the 
ambarvalk  was  intended  Sot  the  purification  of  the 
country.  The  -riethns  were  canied  throngh  th« 
whole  town,  and  the  sacrifice  \va*  ustuilly  per- 
formed when  any  danger  was  apprehended  in  coQ> 
sequence  of  the  Rftpearanee  of  prodigies,  or  other 
circum.stiinces.  (Olim-i].  Pnxlip.  c.  43  ;  Apul. 
Metaiaorpk,  liL  ab  iuit  p.  49,  Bipoot  ;  Locan.  i. 
5dS.)  gcaliger  supposed  that  the  ambarbinn  ttid 
anibar\7ilia  were  tlie  same  ;  l>ut  their  ditTen*ncr  is 
expressly  asserted  by  Servius  {fld  Virg.  EcL  iii. 
77  >,  and  Vopiscus  {ambmiimm 
VitUa  promiasa  ;  Aurel.  c  20). 

AMENTUM.  [HastjuJ 

AMICTCKRIUM,  a  Ihiett  covering  for  ^ 

breasts  uf  ■AMnien,  j)ro]ial)ly  the  Kinie  a*  the  atro- 

phium.  [Stkuphivm.]  (Mart.  xiv.  14U.)  In  Uuer 
times  it  seensto  b»Te  been  used  in  the  Mine  aeostt 
OS  Amictaa.  (Cod.  Tbood.    tit  A.  ■.  48.)  [Anio- 

TU8.] 

AMICTUa,AMrCULUll  ThoTcritaoiMrw 

is  coinnioidy  npp->sed  to  irulwerv,  the  fonner  hc-inff 
applied  to  the  pnttmg  on  of  tiic  outer  Lrarment. 
the  chlaraya,  pdliam,  laena,  or  to'/a  (tVciTioy,  ^S. 
pos)  ;  the  latter,  to  ihr  piittinir  on  of  the  inner  pir- 
tueut,  the  tunica  (  x'^^w*').  In  consequence  of  liiis 
distinction,  the  verbal  nouns,  amidua  and  iWnAia, 
even  without  any  further  denomination  of  the  iIkss 
being  addud,  iiidicatc  res^pectively  the  outer  and 
the  inner  clothing.  (See  Tibull.  L  9.  1  li. :  Com. 
Nep.  Chnun,  4,  Dif.  .1.  §2  ;  Virij.  Ant.  iii.  ,^45, 
v.  421,  coiii|Kux-d  witii  A(h>IL  Rhod.  ti.  50.)  Some- 
times, however,  though  nvelji  oinmhw  and  fnrfusiis 
are  eneh  used  in  a  more  ffiUeoH  WUJ,  M  to  lofo 
tu  any  kind  of  clothing, 
la  Greek 

iififni^nrim,  ^^cvAaiy  inCdAAs^Ao^ 
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I  and  wtftiSiA  nio*,  aa  outer  gumteuu  and 
an  Bluer  fanaeaL,  a  ttuuc,  a  aabt.  ( J.  V.) 
AM  MA  ,  5)i>ta),  «  Gnwk  tneaaurc  of  length, 
efaai  iw riixt**  (aiht»X«r  Mxt v  T«^t  ^kM). 

^mXE'SXIA  (o^initfTiaX  U  »  word  luod  bjr 
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*  iim  t  Wt  w*  may  aafrl  j  Mieve  them  tn  hare  been 
aMuciatioiu  of  un^cijiaJl  v  uri^hbuuriqf  tnb«a»  fii€Wmd 
for  iJm  nipdBUMA  of  Butuoi  intrt«a«i«r,  aad  the 

I  praOeb—  of «  <awtii>aH  tetiipW'  or  tarn  f  laM  i .  at «  hich 
tile  rvpmcnuu«ea  of  tke  diifrrt-tit  m^tutirri  iiwt, 

I  to  tnuiMKl  kwisM  mi  relrbmte  rrlt^fi.  ut  ritr» 
and  RaoM*.  Thk  itethy  of  rvlt^iun,  cwuptcd 
u.;:,  :,,  .]f  nei|thbiturhnML,  and  that  too  in  ngn  at 

Irrmata  anOfintj,  impljca  in  all  pmbabUttj  a 
tUB  dlfl—  if  aihiitT,  which  iiiiKhl  of  hietf  pro> 
,  dace  unions  miid  l"r|'l^i  ractr*  aaiotifnl  tnbe«  m 
I  tittMnad^  icipudiug  tmh  e(W  m  wmmkm*  of 
I  MM  p«ai  ittuly.  TWy  wmM  tkaa  }iWM»Ma 
\:i ^  thooM-lvr*,  and  transniit  Ut  ihi>ir  vbildren, 
a  «piht  aC  Maugwiiit/  and  hrmliwriiii ;  aar  mM 
!  a2iv  bettar  b«  Maad  tkn  tW  baad  of  a 

f'Uir.. r.  i  ^i  .  ji  wnrabip,  to  countemt  the  h^ttiU 
mtrresta  wtucb,  mmm  «r  ktar,  a|Hria|(  iqt  in  all 
iartraaoHim  TW  cNMMdiMiim  fruM  wlurli 

nxi^bt  expect  tuch  inttttutuMU  to  ari*e,  riiitrd 
m  every  ii«i|tbbaiiriMiad ;  and  aceardinnty  »e  lind 
■■Bjr  il»;dkM^(aiiMr  af  taAaa  4nw<a  «  liiiport* 
ance,  thnuKh  aar  iaftaHaliaM  faayaclHif  ihaai  la 

thaa  we  laara  A^iai  8iiaba»  that  tlMca  wat  aaaaf 


iiisocruicil  and  oJigarcbicAl  parties  at  At'.'t.^,    vui.' c<  !•  hnty  a^.  -h  |       uf  meetinfr  was  a  nuu  ' 


"tiX  Utr  KatD.uts,  u>  describe  the  act  or  amtiftriDeiit 
bf  vbicb  odaaeca  vara  /'nrywrta^  ar  tcgardad  aa 
if  Ikykad  aat  bacai  cwiiaitta^  m  that  tba  al^ 

Siradcr  owid  Dot  l--  <.a"t  ri  t.>  account  fi  r  t  r  .  :ii 
The  ««rd  ia  dueti/  uaed  viih  nrfiirwace  to  the 
a&iBcica  raaiMlttrili  or  alfagaJ  la  ha««  beta  mm- 
iruueo.  ajraifut  tbe  lava,  dimnic  \!t—--  'j,''ii  ts  ' 
^ffimni^  hKtiaaa  arhach  aa  «ft«ti  occurred  iu  the 
tinah  icpaUm*  and  an  vharlk  tha  vattonaai 
party  luuallv  t<>"'^  -i  ^.i- '.i.iry  v. --p.-  an.-.-'  •jj-.-ti 
ito  ifipansam.  bo  rare,  mdecd,  acrv  tbe  ex- 
HpimB  ta  thk  t— laa  W  i  iaytaarB,  that  ihcra  ii 
acir  «cie  case  of  amneatj  in  (rivek  hiaturr,  which 
la^aicM  aay  part im tar  uaticc    Thi*  waa 


and  ramfJatcd  the  reiruiiiuion  hy  which  tbe  power 
tha  Thhrtj  Tjonta        artrthmwa,  a  c  4411. 

It  vas  arruiged  by  the  roediati'-n  .i*"  lh<'  PjCirLtj: 
kia^  Paiuaaiaa^  aad  extended  to  aii  the  citizens 
vha  had  laianiiUNl  Sepal  acta  during  the  racoril 

trwiUea,  with  tbe  exo-prii-n  ui<-  Thirty  and 
tba  K^Ten,  aad  tha  Ten  woo  had  mied  m  Pri- 
■aaai ;  aad  «mb  tkaj  wan  aalf  ta  ha  atcrpted  in 

czAc  of  their  refusal  to  give  an  account  oif  their 
govraaaeut ;  tbeir  chiUlrpn  were  included  ia  tbe 
imncitT,  and  wcfe  pefwdtled  la  iMide  at  AthaMk 

Aa  sdditicD  waa  made  tn  xh'*  an'.h  i>f  lut.  t^^^n^tora, 
tiodioi;  tbem  oat  to  recc^vi:  Miy  tMtlL^tJt  ui  upstgope 
oc  jKcoont  of  attytliaifc  done  before  the  ainnrsty, 

the  ktris'.  ■  ' ■^'•rmiot*  nf  'Ahii-b  was  »1.'<'  inif.i^'  vi 
br  aa  uiu^  u^^ua  lUil  (iicojtu**.  (Xeo.  Il-n'  -!.  ii, 
4.'  Sji  38 — 43  ;  Andoe.  de  MjftL  p.  4  i  ;  !>.  :.,. 

daJcrs  a  t«iifiiAiv»ii  i^el-.vton  tlic  1  > n  'l  \nuit!«  of 
Pcuaeoa  and  tbe  Ten  who  suocet-ded  the  ThirtT 
in  ■  . ':y  ;  T.ivlor,  I.-miae  ViUi ;  Wachsmath, 
J-leii^:it.  Aiurtjti.  \uL  L  <»46,  647,  new  editioo  ; 
HcTTnann,  FoLL  AmtMf.  ofOrmm,  1 189.) 

Tbe  lonn  of  the  word  ia  tnoorreetly  gWen  in 
aoa>e  modem  works  aa  OfLrritrrtla.  But  cren  the 
^eauitw  foon  oalr  belongs  to  Lit' r  <  treek  ;  being 
n*?d  onlT  br  Plutarch  (Cur.  Antum.  14),  ilcro- 
dian  <iiu  4'S  17,  v.  4.  J  18,  liiL  12.  §  6),  Phiio, 
md  still  later  writen.  The  b«^ter  writeci  oaed 
and  tbe  verbal  furm  ik  ov  funivucaifhf.  Re 
Ef)etain|^  the  auppoaed  alluaaon  to  the  word  by 
Cio  r  .  ^  s  Facciobti,  s.  r.  I  P.  1 

A3IPUIAHAIA  <a#i^«apd^),  game*  celebrated 
la  hwBoor  of  tha  aacwat  hem  Amphiaxaus,  in  the 
uei^hbr  uirli V' 'd  ef  Oroptta,  arhere  be  had  a  temple 
«ruh  a  celebrated  crade.  {StA^itd  J*md.  OL  ni. 
I&4  ;  the  rites  ohaerred  in  Ua  iMBple  an  da> 
senbed  Ly  Pausanias  (L  34.  §  3.  ;  K.  F.  llrmuuin, 
iaMu  4,  imtfn^iiiiin'  Aiimlk,  4.  Gmdm,  |  t>3. 

lamutjon*  Amphictyonic  appear  te  have 

^^ItiwGrcecC  froTO  ^iiiK-  iinniciiiiinul.     Oftfi-  ir 

lijiitAcj  girea  ua  only  a  general 


by  the  hvt,  thai 
^mi  thaafh 


tuarv  ut  iWtdon  ^Mulier,  Dm-mmt^  ii.  111.  |  A  ) 
Strak  vtiL  p.  874)  at  Cslaaria,  aa  ifiwn  aettW* 

ir.i  m:  rif  the  Ionian  1  in  the  Nuvnic  (iiit£  Theoni.nruiI 
ranubers  mm  Kpidaurus,  iUmumtm^  Naaplia, 
Prastae  ia  Lwanai.  Aettvna,  Athena,  aad  iha  Baaa* 

tian  Ortbomennii  (T!  1 1 «  i;',  If"l  n/(irrw,\»l.  i. 
p.  376):  whoae  remoteness  ir-ni  eath  vther  make*  il 
dirticuU  to  BiBWf n  what  eaald  havahaen  thaaw 

tiWH  f  .r  f.inTvinj  thi>  f<'ri''--i!i  ruii.Ti.  more  rspetrlally 

Troezcn,  though  so  near  to 

Pri>t  i<:"ii  was  its  tutciarr  gi<d,  '>«a«  ii^if  a  nu  nber. 
In  MWt  tiine%  Azyos  and  Sjotu  u^  k  tbe  (Uace  af 
Nauptia  and  Pnuiar,  and  religious  rerrmoaiea  wata 
the  sole  object  t})*-  n  ■  :ii  .  <  nf  tin*  a»*4N  iat)4>n. 
There  also  aeeiu*  w  iui%r  bertt  .UinUitT  in  Argolis 
(Sttab.  Le.  ;  Pausan.  tv.S)  dintinct  from  thui  nf 
('jl.itrria,  the  nf  mpsTf^  him::  iru-  'Ut'jiiy, 
u>r  U-sople  of  Hf^tiL,  Ik- 

an  Amphictyony  —  the  re ligi<)iis  metro^xtliA,  or 
'IffTi'n  yT]nuf  >,f  the  neighbounn;.'  Tm  Li.i  'n,  wb^re 
dcpuUt-A  aj.ti  ruii^assies  ^^tspoi;  met  to  c«'li-liriii> 
religious  solemn itien,  in  hanour  of  the  Oafiw  .\p<>IK 
and  apparently  u  ith'itit  ary  rf  '. n-rrrc  u>  political 
objects.   (Mtiil<  r,  u.  ',k  J;  7  ;  t  u^niij.  Hymn.  .TJ.j.  > 

The  system  indeed  was  by  no  raeaim  r(nihit<-d  to 
the  mother  country  ;  fi>r  the  fedenil  unions  of  the 
Dorians,  Innions,  and  Acolians,  living  on  the  west 
coaataf  Asia  Minnr,  seem  U>  have  been  Am|)hic- 
tyontc  in  spirit,  although  modihed  by  exiifencu-s  of 
situation.  Their  main  essence  coniist*<<l  in  ke4-]>- 
ing  periodical  fcAtivala  m  honaar  ef  the  ackn<>w. 
ledged  gods  of  their  renpeet ire  nations.  Thu«  tl>e 
Dorians  held  a  Mcral  festival,  nixl  celrliratcd  re> 
ligi^His  game*  at  Triopium,  uniting  with  the  wonbip 
of  their  national  god  .-\(m>11o  that  of  the  more  nrw 
ctent  and  Peiai^c  Deiorter.  1  he  I'tninna  mt-t  tor 
sisiiilar  jiiirjioM-s  in  honour  of  tht>  1 1  >  i  .  <'eH.in  Pu» 
■eidun  *  at  Mycale,— their  pkcc  o|  aaseotbiy  briiiK 
called  the  Pktt^aBliaa^  and  their  ^ttval  raiinnia. 
The  twelve  towns  of  the  A<-<ili;int  asM-iiibiod  nt 
Oryoea,  in  honoor  ef  Apollo,  (lirrod.  i.  144,  Ua, 

•  PiMX'idnn  wnn  the  t'  ■  the  Ionian*,  aa 
ApoUo  «f  tha  Dorauuk    MlUlcr,  iMir,  ii.  lU.  §.  &. 
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149;  Dionya.  iv.  35.)  That  theia  confaderacics 
■were  not  merely  for  ofleiuiv*  tud  defenmc  pur- 

poM's,  may  he  iiifi-rred  from  their  cxUtfiicc  attrr 
tb«  fubju^BAtioa  of  Uicm  oolonict  bj  Croe»u«i  and 
tre  know  wt  HalininiMwii  ww  exdnded  finmtbe 
Porian  uiil  n,  uicn-Iy  btvau«e  one  of  its  titiz.-iis 
had  not  made  th«  usual  offering  to  Apollo  of  Uie 
pvuM  lu»  had  WMk  in  tlie  Triopie  eontettiL  A  oon- 
federation  ftomewhattimilar,  butnion-  ;><i1it'cnl  tlian 
religioai^  exisled  in  Lycia  (Strab.  xtv.  p.  664) : 
it  WW  odled  tlw  <*Lyctiin  system,*"  aiid  wn 
composed  of  Iwt'iity-tlirt  0  i  i:io8. 

But  besides  these  and  others,  there  was  one 
Amphictyony  of  greater  odebritjr  than  the  rest, 
and  much  more  lasting  in  it«  duration.  Thi^  was 
hy  WSJ  td  eminence  oaUed  the  Amphictyouic 
lei^a ;  and  dtflwed  frem  the  other  anodalMnt  in 
having  two  places  of  mt'otifif;,  the  sanctuaries  nf 
two  divinities.  These  were  the  temple  of  De- 
meter,  fin  the  filbige  of  Anthcla,M«rThennopyfaM 
(Ill-rod.  rii.  200),  where  the  deputies  or  repre- 
■cntaiivcs  met  in  autumn ;  and  that  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi,  where  they  aawnhled  kk  sprii^^.  The  eoD<> 
net-tion  of  this  Atnphictynny  with  the  latter  not 
only  contributed  to  its  dignity,  but  also  to  iui  per- 
maoenee.  With  reepeet  to  its  early  history,  Strabo 
(ix.  p.  420)  says,  that  even  in  his  days  it  was  im- 
possible to  letvn  its  origin.  VV'e  kjiow,  however, 
that  it  watttrigjfaiaUy  composed  of  tweWe  tribes  (not 
citips  or  states,  it  must  be  ob*orred),each  of  which 
trib<-<i  coutaincd  various  independent  cities  or  states. 
Wc  learn  from  AeKhince  {De  F.  L.  %  122,  ed. 
Ikkkcr),  a  most  competent  authority  (fi.C.343), 
that  cloven  of  these  tribes  were  as  follows: — The 
Thc^saliant,  Boeotians  (nut  ThehaBt  only),  Do- 
rians, Ionian*.  P  ■; rlt  T  Vi'-.r:*,  Ma^netP'',  I/'X'rian.s, 
Octacans  or  .\nuai)i  .'».  I'tithiots  or  Athaeans  of 
Phthia,  Maluuis,  or  MeliM»,and  Phocians  ;  other 
lihts  (Pans.  X.  H.  §  2)  learp  nn  in  doubt  whether  the 
remaining  tribe  were  the  Dulopes  or  Delphiaiis ; 
but  as  the  Deiphiniis  could  hardly  be  called  a  di** 
tinct  tribe,  their  nobles  appearing  to  have  been 
Dorian.s  it  aceras  probable  that  the  Dolopes  were 
originally  members,  and  ^torwards  supplanted  by 
the  Delphiaus.  (Titmann,  pp.  39,  43.)  The  pre- 
ponderance of  the  Thessnliait  and  northern  nations 
of  Greece  proves  the  antiquity  of  the  institution, 
DO  lees  than  eight  of  the  twelve  tribes  beiqg  of  the 
Pelasgtc  rsee :  and  the  htH  of  the  Doriani  itand- 
ing  on  an  equality  with  such  tribes  as  the  Malians, 
•howa  that  it  muat  have  existed  before  the  Dorian 
eooqnest  of  the  Pelaponnerat  whieh  or^nated 
several  ttates  more  powerful,  and  tluivf>rc  nmre 
likely  to  have  leat  their  respective  deputies,  than 
the  trthei  mentimied.  The  Thesealiana  indeed  in 
all  probability  joined  the  leaf;ue  about  twenty  years 
before  that  event,  when  they  setUed  in  TheMaly, 
after  quitting  Thesprotia  in  Epcirus,  and  the  date  of 
the  origin  ot*  ihe  league  itself  has  been  fixed  (Clinton, 
F.  11.  voL  L  D.  66)  between  the  fiOthand  8(>th  years 
from  the  fidl  of  TVoy.  That  it  axirted  OMieever 
before  the  Ionian  iniu ration,  may  be  inferrtKl  from 
the  Ionian*  of  Asia  having  a  vot.-,  acquired  without 
donbt  idhan  ia  the eoant^,aad fiooi  die  atatement 
of  Tacitus  (^Ahintl.  iv.  14):  **  Samii  decreto  Ara- 
phktyoaum  nitebantur,  quis  pnecipuum  fiiit  renun 
omninnt  judiciam,  qua  tempestale  Chmd,  eooditii 
per  .\siam  urbibns,  ora  maris  poticbaatnr.** 

We  Icam  trom  Aeschincs  {L  c),  that  each  of 
the  twelve  Amphictyooic  tribe*  had  two  votes  in 
ooQgresBy  and  that  depaties  from  such  towns  a* 
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(  (Dorimn  and)*  Cytinium  bad  equal  power  widi 
i  the  liBcedaenxmians,  and  that  Enctria  and  Prien«, 
Ionian  eolnnies,  were  on  a  par  with  Athens  (iVA(r>|- 
*poi  Tea  'A^yoioa).  It  seems  thereiiare  tofoUow, 
either  ihat  each  Amphictyonie  tribe  had  a  cycle 
(Strab.  ix.  j).  t"20  ;  I'auviin.  x.  0.  §  2),  aeeording 
to  which  its  component  states  returned  doputiea, 
or  that  the  vote  oiF  the  trihe  was  detemined  by 
a  majority  of  vot«  s  of  the  diiTerent  states  of  that 
tribe.  The  latter  supposition  might  explain  the 
fi»t  of  there  hung  a  L'u^  and  sandier  assmhly— 
a  /3<)i/A^and  tKKX^aia — at  some  of  the  con:;re*w.'?, 
and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  circumstance  that  there 
was  an  annual  «leeti«n  of  denitiei  at  Athan%  mi- 
less  thia  ct^  omfpad  fiuetMM  not  fvopalj  ita 
own. 

Hie  eeondl  itself  waa  cnDed  Pi^hma  (IIsfAsifsi) 

from  its  roeotirig  in  the  neiglibonrhood  of  Pylac 
(Thermopylae),  but  the  same  name  was  given  to 
the  seadoB  at  Delphi  as  weQ  as  l»  that  at  Thar. 

mnpylae.  It  wa^  conv|>osed  of  two  classes  of  re- 
prescntativea,  one  caUed  i*yiagorae  (JlvKrfifmi)^ 
the  odier  AStPoeianioaet  0^^«M»Mret).  Of  the 

fonner,  three  were  annually  electivl  at  Athens  to 
act  with  one  Ilieroroncmou  appointed  by  lot.  (Aris* 
toph.  A''«A«»,  T,  607.)  That  his  office  was  highly- 
honourable  we  may  infer  from  the  cuith  of  tb* 
Heliasts  (Dem.  c  Timncr.  §  1  T  U,  ed.  Bekker),  in 
whidi  he  is  mentkmed  with  the  nine  archons.  On  ' 
one  occaiiion  we  find  that  the  nn—i  l  mu  of  the 
council  was  a  Hierumnemon,  and  tnat  he  won 
chosen  genenvl  i-f  the  .Vnijihie^onie  forces,  to  act 
n-ainiiit  the  Amphi^jsinti s  'I  Jtniann,  p.  87.)  Hence 
it  has  been  coujctlureu  tliat  the  Hicromnemoaee, 
also  called  UfK/ypafifutrtis,  were  superior  in  rank 
to  the  jn  lagome.  (Titinan!?,  pp.  H 1,  Hf?  )  Apsj-Hino?! 
aim  cudtrohlit  the  two  in  such  a  way  Od  to  wamint 
tha  iafarenoe  thiU  the  fanner  olBee  was  the  room 
permanent  of  the  two.  Thns  he  saya  (<?,  Cte*. 
§  115,  ed.  Biikker),  When  Diognetus  was  Hiero> 
ronemon,  ye  chose  me  and  two  othioa  Pyli^orae.** 
He  then  contrasts  **the  liieromncmon  of  the 
Athenians  with  the  Pylagorae  for  the  time  being.** 
There  hi  even  good  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
Hieromnemon  was  elected  for  life  (Clinton,  F.  If, 
vol.  iii.  pu  621  ;  Titinann,  /.  c),  although  some 
writers  are  of  a  different  opuiion.  (Schoiiiann,  da 
Omit.  p.  392.)  Again,  we  find  inscriptions  ( Bdckh, 
/asor.  1171),  oontaining  surveys  by  the  llieronme- 
mones,  as  if  they  formed  an  oxocutive  ;  and  that 
the  council  i;i*fi?riiidr1  their  proceedings  on  ooe 
occasion  (Aesch.  e.  Chi$.  §  124),  by  resolving  that 
there  should  be  an  extra  >rdiiuiry  meeting  previ  m^ily 
to  the  next  regular  assembly«  to  which  the  Uioro- 
unenMines  shooU  come  wiui  a  decree  to  suit  the 
enurvency,  just  as  if  they  had  bei-n  a  st-anding 
oommittee.  Their  name  implies  a  more  immediate 
eonnectian  with  the  temple ;  bat  vhetlier  they 
voted  or  not  upon  matters  in  general  is  d  oubtful  : 
from  the  two  Ajuphictyouic  decrees  quoted  beluw, 
we  aright  infer  that  diey  did  not,  while  the  »• 
Sicriptions  (IGHS  and  HiP!)),  quoted  by  Seliiimaiin 
(p.  3d2),  and  the  statement  of  Demosthenes  (  pro 
Cbfoa.  f 377,  ed.  Bdcker),  lead  t»  a  eentiary  con* 
elusion.  The  narrative  of  Acsehinea  (c.  CYetm. 
§  121)  implies  that  they  were  more  peoiliariy  tha 
reprasentatives  of  their  eons^eat  states.  Pr»- 

l^ibly  the  respective  funetion.s  of  tfie  two  cla-sacs 


*  There  is  a  doubt  about  tha  leading;— Saa 
ThttciiL  A6  ;  Titmaan,  |k 59L 
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if  repre9«3laii^>P!i  vrer^  not  ■trictly  defin^^d,  and 
v«ne«i  at  tiitf^tn-i.t  t^o^es,  if  iadaed  thcj  mm  always 
MUMAllf  di<tinzui«Ji««l  hf  tk*  Mlkn  who  allode 
th«rL    The  ^KK.KriffiHy  r,r  crnrm!  .i.s4.-inl>lv,  in- 
eki;deil  not  onlj  tbf  cLi&sca  meouonmi,  but  min 
tbf.^  vha>  had  joined  in  tiM  ■MriCan  Wt 
C'nsalur.j?  lie  z<rd,  and  as  ib<^         a  Inrjr*  mnl- 
ti«ti4k  aiinoally  col^^tad  at  die  Am|»hicljaiiic  t^*- 
mm  at  I  nermoprlae,  it  wa«  probably  Dii]ntnMi.«ly 
o*vchIu*,  Off  S'tfA.   Track,  x.  f>',\\}.) 
It  me  canTcii'ed  en  rsuaordiiHtfy  oeaMaiw  by 
the  chninnatt  (  f  the  cavacfl  (v  vA»  Tw^pw* 

Ot  itte  «iuJj^  of  vhi*  latter  body  oothinj?  will 
w  m  Amerr  riew  than  the  oath*  ttkm  ami 
the  deove*  made  br  it.     The  oath  was  aa  foUowa 
(Aach.  jDe  F.L.%  121} :  **  They  woold  deatroy 

m  atf  mi  lh»  fimfkktj        nor  est  off  thev 

itrmM  tn  war  or  pcMce  ;  and  if  any  tboold  do  m, 
they  weald  march  againat  him  aitd  deatroy  hta 
ctiea  ;  aa4  •hoiid  any  pilla^  the  property  fif  the 
^Mi,  «r  be  priry  to  or  plan  any  tbii^  againat  whal 
was  in  hi«  temple  at  Ddphi,  they  would  take 
venccance  on  hin^  with  hand  and  foot,  and  rowe, 
and  aU  tfadr  might.*^   Thd*  art  tw^bcnaa  grw 

Gar.  i  197)  :  —  **  When  Gein^gnraa  waa  prieat 
(«apc^),  at  tlM  ifvim  ■x'BV*  ^"S*  molTed  by 
the  pylagooM  AM  dka  MMMn  «f  tht  Anphictyona, 
and  the  gcnenl  b>  -iv  of  them,**  Ac  The  reantatinn 
iatha  mamA  tarn  waa,  that  aatha  Afhiwiaiitcwi- 

iTacfltin  ibould  be  rr»^ur$tiii  to  help  Ap<>Il"  and  th" 
Am^t^UPM^  wad^Mth^  wn*  thereby  cwa^uted 

ceptC"!  \hf^  I'ifficf,  and  soon  n-diicrd  the  ofr<Ttdinj:» 
ci^  to  aobiectiao.  From  the  oath  and  the  dectccaf 
wvatetkatthanHmdatTortbedeMkSaawaatW 


prtaervatkm  "f  the  richts  and  dlfnity  of  ihv  trnij.le 
at  Hfifihii.  We  know,  too,  that  after  it  waa  burnt 
I  <B.c        Hwy  twamhiil  with  tfce  Ale— a- 

fjrth*^  rpbaP.dir.Er  flfcrod. ii.  180, v.  rl!);  and 
(B.C.  160)  inform*  iia(iT.  p.  173,  b>  that 
with  the  wanUp  of  the 
I>i!):hia;5  jTfsd  they  c-wdi'sci^-ndfy!  to  the  rfytila- 
tmm  ni  the  nunateat  tndea.    Hiatuiy,  Bj«^tM>Ter, 
teaehes  th^  if  the  coondl  prodoeed  any  palpable 
e^iecta,  it        from  t'neir  bitercM  !n  Delpfii  ;  ond 
thm^h  it  kept  up  a  staijidjaf  record  of  what  ougbt 
to  'ktfm  hcea  the  Inu^rnational  law  of  Greece,  it 
■r7m*'tTiite«  acijn  i^sced  in,  and  at  other  tim«'8  waa  a 
party  to^  the  most  iniquitoui  and  crufl  nct«.  Of 
tUttha  cav  of  Cn»5a  \s  nu  in^Lmo       J  i;  "  t'  wti 
lay  oo  the  (Jtjif  ot  Corinth,  near  IVIphL  and  wns 
wmch  freqatiitcd  by  piigrinia  fironi  the  \Vv»t. 
Tka  GiiaMua  weie  chaii^  by  At  Mj^iana  with 
OT>«!"c?'  cxaftior.fl  frDoi  th'^se  fitran;r*Ti,  and  with 
oihcr  ciiiur^    The  coimcil  dcckixcd  war  o^uist 
thoD,  a»  fcaStj'  of  s  vion^  against  the  god.  The 
wv  lacted  ten  yeart.  till,  at  the  aafrg^^o" 
Solflrn,  the  waten  of  the  I'leistua  were  turned 
thra  poiwned,  and  tamed  again  into  atf. 
The  beti^f^d  drzi.lc  their  fill,  and  Criaia  waa  loon 
»»d  to  ihe  gnupd  ;  and  thua,  if  it  were  an  Am- 
fiiictycmie  dtr,  waa  a  aoiemn  oath  doubly  viokted. 
h'  t'^rriu.rr  —  thc  rich  Criaaac*n  ot  CtrriiMan  plain 
—  aw  euoMcnted  to  tbe  god,  wnd  earaea  impre- 
tt^moBzar  one  who  aliould  till  nr  dwell  in  it 
ThmcmM  the  Fi«t  Sacred  War  (■.c.5«6),  m 
»*jri  tiieylt/ieiiiana  amd  Ampbictyom  wiiiaftem- 
ofUcJpbima  (P*»«.»7. 14 ; 
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nintnn.  F.  tf.  vnl.  \\.  p.l  fJ^  ;  Acs^  Jnn.  r.  (Ir,  f  }f^.) 
The  Second,  or  i'bucuut  W  ar  (a.  c;  ^ti),  wa«  the 
Mtl  important  in  which  the  AanfMetyora  www 
fonfcm«  d  (Thirlwall,  //i*?.  'i/" r7F¥.w,  Tr  j  \.  p,  2t>3 
— 3|2>  ;  and  in  thia  the  lhel>^i>i»  .iKiiUd  th«m- 
MlvWif  lha  MMdM  il  llle  co'it.nl  t<)  take  Trn- 
{r»^nee  fm  thm  ^wmtft,  tlio  I'L  ^iajm  To  do 
this,  ln)WP\fr,  it  SJ*H:t**ar\'  to  <:.-ill  m  J'hilipof 
M.->(«4««  m\m  readily  proclaimed  himaelf  the 
fharnfiion  of  A{*"II<\  a«  it  ^^ix  (i«d  a  path^ni  f"  h\* 
««m  j»mf>iti'>n.  'J  h«*  I*b<xia[ii  were  aabd  inl  iu.  c, 
and  iii<-  roiiiu  il  (U«n«d  that  all  their  rittai^ 
except  AUt<-.  •Iir'uld  l«  rated,  and  the  inhabiianta 
diapene<l  m  vilU^>-«  not  cnntainin^r  more  than  fifty 
inhabttaota.  Their  twa  valea  were  given  to  Philip, 
who  thereby  prained  a  pretext  for  intvrfrring  with 
the  affiufs  of  Greece  ;  and  alao  obtainrd  the 
nitinn  of  hia  mbjecte  aa  llrllenra.  To  iIm  CMHm 
of  the  Third  Sacred  War  alliwion  has  lieen  made 
in  the  decreet  quoted  by  I>eranathenea.  The  Aro- 
phiwaana  tilled  the  devoted  CirrimeM  plain,  aai 
behaTed,a*  Strabo  (ix.  p. 4 1  myt,  wonr  than  th« 
Crimaeam  of  old  (x'^f^vt  ^anair  s-«p)  rotv  ^4po»%^. 
Their  aabmiaainn  to  Philip  waa  immediately  ful- 
tawai  hgr  tiw  bank  of  Oummwii  (a.  c  35lt),  and 
tha  mhnriim  af  ite  indi  |i— <imcn  af  Oreece.  ?a 
thr  following  year,  aeongreaaof  the  Amphictyonic 
•tatet  waa  Jmm  t  m  wtbak  war  wm  dechuvd  aa  if 
by  orifeidl  Onac#  apslMi  PiMRriA,  isdl  iHi3ip  ^eetod 

ci>mtnandfr  in-v  hji'f     On    thia  occaeion  the  Am- 

phi^gM  »nnKwt  tha  chaiact«  of  national  iafv»> 
MMmvaa aaaf  aid,  ahaadMTflala  pricr  opantha 

b«"ad  of  Fpli i.Jt*'*,  f.r  hi*  Iri  an'ii  t'>  (»r>i<.-  at 
Thcrm>OTlae,and  erected  nMrnantenta  in  hoooor  a| 
tha  €hMks  wfca  Ml  fkm.   HarakiM  IbM 

(vii.  214,  sfrf-altiTig  i-f  tlirni  in  r^frrmre  to 

£phialtea|  caiii  them     Twr  'KAA^rwr  IlaAarydlyat. 

Imrv  iwBaimidjr  ihaws  Am  liha  Amplim' 
tyiin«  tlit  msi'Ivff  did  not  ifliM^rr^i  \hf  rmxhi  v 
faMk  ;  and  that  they  did  not  much  aUcTtaie  tha 
iMiNn  aC  ^""f  ar  chCmwi  wIm(  tliv^  had  awan  9a 
do,  is  pniTed  by  many  iti<iLinr.  %.  Tf>ii»,  fMf  in- 
Manee, Mycenae  waa  deftrnyrd  by  Ar]ppa(^a c 46fi)i, 
and  Plaiaaaa  by  T1wbe%  1 


Theapkw 

s«-lf  »w.  pt  rmrn  llir  faff  <if  tfn-  <  irth  l.v  Al'-x.irnl.  r 
{im  fUa^iit  T^f  EAAa&of  ojnipe^^,  AnM'hm.f.  f  VrJu 
S  IS^X  Indeed,  we  may  infer  ft^am  Thaardidaa 
f-.  !  ]  that  a  fi'H*  yran  Ijefore  the  P<  l'if>onrie-..i.Tn 
war,  the  cosucil  wntt  a  poaaire  apeeuu>r  of  wimt 
he  aB»  6  lefl^t  wix»fi0t,  when  the  liaccdar meniant 
made  an  (•ipi  dili"n  to  Di  lj.IiI,  nnd  j  ut  ihf  trrnj.h- 
into  the  Laiuia  of  the  Jldphums  tii>^  Aitit  Siiana, 
aft<>r  their  departnre,  reatonr;:  it  to  th<-  Phoeiam  j 
and  yet  tfio  roumil  it  not  mk dtioTi-  f}  .i«  int<-rfcring. 
1 1  will  not  W  pro&taLli:  ki  purtue  ili  Li&tory  further  ; 
it  need  only  be  remarked,  that  Augustua  withed 
hi»  new  city,  Xicof,.ilin  (  a.  n.  3r>,  t<<  lie  efir(.IU»d 
among  it«  ucmLe»  ;  a^id  tiiat  i'auAaiiiaf,  in  tha 
•eoond  centnry  of  our  era,  mwtlw  it  aa  itill  ei- 
isting,*but  deprived  of  all  power  and  inducnct*. 
In  feet,  even  Demoathenet  (/te  Pace^  p.  63).  »pokc 
of  it «  tike  shadow  at  Delphi  ( 4  ^  A«XfMt  nil). 
In  the  time  of  Paooniaa,  tha  iiaaibti  of  Aiapkia> 
tyonic  deputies  waa  thirty. 

TlMm  am  twa  paiite  of  some  hitcreat,  whiA 
atill  reradn  to  be  cotuidered  ;  and  firrt,  the  etT' 
mology  of  the  word  Amphictyon.  We  are  tc4d 
(Harpocrat  «.  v.)  that  Theop'^mptu  thought  it  de- 
rived from  the  name  of  Aj^hie^an,  a  priaea 
Thcamly,  and  Ae  snpfKMed  aatharof  tlie  inelitBtian. 
OtberiyM  AaukBcaesof  Lampwei^  eonected  it 

a 
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89  AMPHICTYONS. 

with  iho  word  6.iJ.<piKTioi>fi,  or  iK«iphhoi5rf.  Very 
few,  it  any,  inrKicrii  stholiUTj  doubt  ttiat  the  latter 
neviscorn  ct ;  niul  that  Amphictyon,  with  Hcllen, 
I>nrt!<i.  lull,  Xuthiis,  Thessalus,LarIssa  the  daughter 
ut'  I'ekiagus,  aad  olher.%  arc  not  historical,  but  mythic 
personages — the  representatives,  or  poetic  personi- 
fications, of  their  alleged  foundations,  or  ompring. 
Aa  for  Amphictyon  (Thirlwall,  of  Greece, 
vol.  L  pk  57B),  it  is  too  marvelloas  a  coincidence 
that  his  name  should  be  significant  of  the  institu- 
tion itself ;  and,  as  he  was  the  son  of  Deucalion 
aod  Pyirha,  it  is  diflicult  to  guess  of  whom  his 
council  consisted.  {PhUoL  Mmteum,  vol.  ii  p.  359.) 
Besides,  though  Herodotai  (L  66)  and  Thucydides 
(i.  3)  hod.  the  opportunity,  diey  yet  make  no  men- 
tion of  him.  We  may  conclude  therefore,  that  the 
word  slMiald  1m  written  amphictioay  *,  from  V^'- 
KTiWcf,  ortfaoMtliat  dwelt  •Boniid  lone  pwrtfaitar 
locality. 

The  next  quettton  »  ow  of  gnatar  diMcitlty ; 

it  is  this  :  —  Where  did  the  association  originate  ? 

were  its  meetings  first  iield  at  Delphi,  or  «t 
Thermopylae  ?   There  leenu  a  gnster  •moont  of 

ovidcnce  in  favour  of  the  latter.  In  proof  of  this. 
We  may  state  the  prepoadennoe  of  Thesialiau 
tribes  from  tho  neighbotufbeod  «f  Ae  Maliae  hay, 

and  the  comptirativo  insiirniruaiict!  of  many  of 
thorn;  the  assigned  birthplace  and  residence  of 
the  mydue  Amphictyon,  the  names  Pylagorae  and 
Pylaca.  Bcsidi's,  we  know  that  Thessaly  was  tho 
theatre  and  origin  of  many  of  the  most  important 
erento  of  early  Greek  bittoiy :  whenai,  it  was 
only  in  later  times,  and  aflrr  the  Dorian  conque'it 
of  Peloponoesua,  that  Delphi  became  important 
eiMMtgti  Ibr  the  neettngt  of  mch  a  body  as  the 
Anipliittvonic  ;  nor  if  Delphi  had  been  of  old 
tho  only  place  of  meeting,  is  it  easy  to  account 
for  what  ntttt  liaTe  been  a  lo«  of  ita  ancient 
dluMiItv.  Tint  whatever  waa  the  c.'uise,  wc  have 
stilt  the  fiict,  thiU  there  were  two  uUces  of  con- 
gress ;  to  aeoonnt  fn  wbidi,  it  baa  been  supposed 
that  th.  re  were  originally  two  confedemtions, 
aflcrwaids  united  by  the  growing  power  of  Delphi, 
as  connected  with  uo  Dorians,  but  still  retaining 
the  old  places  of  meeting.  We  must,  however, 
admit  that  it  is  a  matter  of  mere  conjecture  whether 
thia  wen  the  ease  or  not,  there  beini;  strong  reasons 
in  support  of  the  opinion  that  the  Dorians,  on 
migrating  south  wurda,  combined  the  worship  of  the 
Hdlenie  Apotlo  with  that  of  the  Pelasgtan  Demeter, 
as  celebrated  hy  the  Amphietyoni  <  f  Thcssaly. 
Equally  doubtful  is  tlie  question  resj)eclmg  the 
influence  of  Acrisius,  kini^  of  Argos  (Schol.  ad 
F.ttnp.  Orett.  1094  ;  CnUini.  Epiff.  xli.  ;  Stmb.  ix. 
p.42Uj  i  and  how  far  it  is  true  that  he  fin»t  brought 
the  eonfedancy  into  order,  and  determined  other 
p'>int9  connected  with  the  institution.  We  may 
however  remark  that  his  alleged  coouectioa  with 
it,  is  significant  of  a  Fabsi^nc  element  ill  its  oon- 
forniatinn.  (Thirlw  all,  I/ist.  o/drcfm,  cc.  T*3tliii. ; 
llccren,  J'ulii.  I  list,  of  G'rccce^  c  7  ;  Su  Croix, 
/)m  Aadent  Gottvemmiem  Federatifn  ;  Tittmann, 
//eirr  dt  ri  Bund  dcr  Amphidymen  ;  MUller, 
Doriuitf,  book  ii.  3.  §.5  ;  PhU.  Mus.  voLl  p.  324  ; 
Hermann,  Afunual  of  the  PoiU.  Anti^.  rf  Greece, 
§  11 — 14  ;  Wachsmuth,  HtUenitcU  AUerthumt- 
kmde;  Niebahr,  Hid.  ^f  Rome^  vol.  L  p.  31. 
timd.)  [R.W.] 

♦  Thus  Pindar  {Ntm,  H  42),  *Ek  iLfLipucrUmv 
raiyo^A>v  r^-iym :  tee  BSdch  ad  loeinn. 
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I     AMPHIDRO'MIA  (o^.SpJ^ia),  a  femHy  fe,,- 
tival  of  the  Athenuins  at  which  the  newly  tx>m 
child  was  inliediioed  into  the  fionily,  and  received 
its  name.    No  partku!  ir  r^«\v  waa  fixed  fnr  thie 
solemnity  j  but  it  did  not  take  piace  very  soon  atter 
the  birth  of  the  child,  for  it  was  believed  that  moat 
children  died  before  the  seventh  day,  and  the 
solemnity  was  therefore  generally  deferred  till 
after  that  period,  that  there  might  be  at  least  aesna 
probability  of  the  child  remaining  alive.  According 
to  Suidas,  the  festival  was  held  on  the  fifth  day, 
when  the  women  who  Ita  1  lent  their  assistance 
at  the  birth  washed  their  hands,  but  this  purifi- 
cation preceded  the  tKil  8  demnity.    The  fncnda 
and  relations  of  the  parents  were  invited  to  the 
festival  of  the  amphidromia,  which  was  held  in  tbe 
evening,  and  they  generally  appeared  with  pre- 
sents, among  which  are  mentioned  the  cuttle-fidk 
and  the  laarino  polyp.    (HesycL  and  Harpocr. 
«.  e.)  The  hooae  waa  decorated  on  the  outside  with 
olive  brnnchea  when  the  child  was  a  boy,  or  with 
garlands  of  wool  when  the  child  was  a  ^  ;  and 
a  rep;ut  wa*  prepared,  at  which,  if  we  may  judge 
from  a  fraf,'ment  of  Ephippus  in  Athenaeus  (ix.  p. 
370  ;  eomp.  iL  1^.  65),  the  guaata  niiat  have  boea 
rathv  fAeny.   The  difld  was  then  carried  round 
the  fire  by  the  nurse,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  pre- 
sented to  the  gods  <^  the  house  and  to  the  frmily, 
and  at  the  Mina  thne  neeivad  tUm  nama,  to  whi^ 
the  l;  II  ts.  were  witnesses.    (Tsa^^us,  De  Pyrrhi 
Haend,  p.  34.  a.  30.  Bekker.)    The  carrying  of  the 
child  mmd       li«arth  waa  ^o  principal  part  of 
the  solemnity,  from  which  its  name  was  derived. 
But  the  Sdraliast  oa  Arist<^iaQea  (J^ftidr.  758) 
derivea  ita  nana  fiom  the  met  that  the  gnesta, 
whilst  the  name  was  given  to  the  child,  ',valked  or 
danced  around  it.    This  festival  is  sometime* 
called  ftma  the  day  an  whidi  H  Cook  phee :  if  oa 
the  seventh  day,  it  is  called  ISionai  or  fffSo^ot : 
if  on  the  tenth  day,  Scwdn},  &c    (Uesych.  and 
Aristoph.  ^«k«89|  K.F.  HcnMBD,  IM.  dL 
gottetdkaMm  nftwJiBwir  d.  GrMen,  §  48. 
n.  6.)  f  L.  S.  J 

AMPHIMALLUM.  [TAml 

A^fPHIO'RCIA  or  AMPIIOMO'SIA  (4^- 
«^i»pK  ta  or  ^ipM/uKria),  the  oath  which  was  taken, 
both  by  the  phmtiff  aad  daCandanC,  beliMe  tlai 
trial  of  a  catise  in  the  Athenian  courto,  that  they 
would  speak  the  truth.  (Hesych.  Suid.)  Ac- 
cordini^  to  Pollux  (viii.  10),  the  ampkiorda  alao 
included  the  oath  which  the  judges  took,  that  they 
would  decide  according  to  the  laws  ;  or,  in  case 
there  was  no  express  law  on  the  subject  in  dispute, 
that  they  woold  decide  iasoidiBig  to  tha  priad^laa 
of  justice. 

AMPHIPROSTYLOS.  [Tbmplum]. 
AMPHISBET£'S1S  (dftfitfAftnitfis.)  [Ha- 

RRS.] 

AMPHITAPAE.  [Tapbs]. 

AMPHITHALAMIJS.  LI^^omis] 

AMPHITHEA'TRUM  {kutpi^iarpov)  was  a 
description  of  building  arranged  for  the  exhibition 
of  combats  of  gladiators,  and  wild  beasts,  and 
ships,  which  constituted  the  Uidi  ampAiiheatraies. 
[Gl  I  [  lATORBS  ;  Vbnatio  ;  Naumachu.] 

I.  lit  History.  —  Such  exhibitions  —  which 
were  peculiar  to  the  Romans,  and  which  were  an- 
known  to  the  Greeks  till  the  Romans  introduced 
them —originaliy  took  place  in  ^  Forum  and 
the  Cnciw,  tiM  ahowa  af  gkdhiton  beiiig  givaa 
ia  tfaa  fimer,  and  dioaa  af  wfld  beaata  in  ihft 
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ciQed  dreuM.  The  ciiape  of  tbe  omu^  tiowerer,  wm* 
eCltf  fitted  t&t      dhsnoft  ncHt  for  vlndb  it 

i*t€r--t  (!i->"i:i;--(J,  th.\n  for  liie  pladbl'^rjil  cnm- 
Aod  th«  more  vhokcak  aJaughtcr  itf  atumala, 
■faclt,  in  pfB0Mi  flf  tuBt^  CUM    be  ^h§  bmuiM 

xcTQs«tD«nu  I'f  thf  K  -mAn*.  Fur  thae  purposfs, 
tb»  drew  w  tno  koff  azKl  too  naxxov,  aod  tlie 
ifMB  vwa peat  iwptliOTt, that* wvfeni 

cf  boDdis^  was  reqoin^  whicb  &hoaId  acoom- 
aodate  a  aaltitsde  «i  ^wctaton  in  mch  a  ittaoiMr 
aa  ^  an  kav»  m  goad  view  at  tke  apaet 

ocrnpird  Vy  t^e  c-.mbata.:iU.  which  space  tf«  r»*- 
^Bsred  to  l>e  of  qmte  a  dittcreat  shape  from  the 
ovcaa,  as  tlie  iitailaati  vm  to  be  kefit  m  arach 

as  poi^bte  in  the  sanK*  p!.iC'\  Th«;  'ulcA  of  vui  h 
a  building  was  su^^gested,  m  the  mjoa  (fixim  itftfi, 
totk  raliiTK,  i^eoTpor,  a  <A«(>/r«)  seems  to  iaiip^, 
hx  the  existing  thi^trv^ :  imio^,  the  fint  am- 
phitSeatTF  of  which  we  Lave  suiy  Aca<uat  —  tkal 
«f  C.  ScHboniaa  Catio  —  was,  literallj,  a  domUe 
l&ntfir*,  j'  l:  corr.pAj«.--<J  of  tw  >  th<  atrr*,  placed 
cn  {KiyntR,  so  that  thej  oooid  be  turned  rotrnd, 
s^eetaton  wmi  all,  aad  pbeed  either  back  to  badt, 
firar.tg  two  *(*pamt'»  tbi^Titrf*  f.r  drtnmtic  rx- 
hlbicioos,  or  face  to  6ice,  funtiint:  .in  amphitbtiitr.', 
fcr  tbe  shows  of  ghdJaton  atni  « :ld  beosts.  Thi* 
,  -aMi-h  wn«  rrrcti-d  liy  Curio  ftbf  r-  l. - 
Lr<»&tf4  ^ru^an  of  Caesar),  for  ihc  cvUhmU  ni  uf 
his  6ciher1s  fattml  gaOMB,  is  described  and  some- 
what Tr.hrTn.-rit^v  comincnt'^<3  xjjxin  Pliny. 
(//.  .V.  XXI  ii.  13.  s.  24.  ?  fi.)  Tb«  nnxt  aaijihi- 
duatiL,  md  aprporently  the  fint  to  which  the 
mn<.e  was  applied,  ^  ru-  iiuilt  I  t  Jidiru  Cnemr  birn 
sc!C  duriag  his  perpetual  liii  Uitonhip,  in  B.  c  4{» 
(Dim  GuL  xlSL  22^  who  that  describes  tbe  baild- 

rti  r*p*^  Torrax^**  Upas  iinv  <rn|r^r  fx*'*' 
9patr*^4§fi).  This,  howeTcr,  was  still  onty  of 
ww>d,  a  material  which  wxu  frwjtiently  osed  for 
theatm,  and  which  was,  theirforc,  natondly 
ad<^ted  for  amphitheatres,  but  which  sometimes 
|iCDVcd  inadeqxiate  to  support  the  wngbt  ef  tbe 
UBiM  Jise  body  of  spectators,  and  tktM  o^Aslnncd 
KTioos  accidents.  For  example,  we  are  told  that 
m  woodco  ainphHheatre,  whkh  was  built  at 
Fideaae  ia  tke  ivign  of  Tibcnos  bj  Atilins,  a 
firfedman,  gare  way,  in  consequence  of  the  im- 
pcffectkna  ia  the  fBondBtma  and  n  the  joiDti  of 
the  tinhen,  nd  Imried  cither  30,900  or  M,000 
5  -•-  t,i,i;,r>  ill  its  niins.  (Surt.  Ti^'-r.  -tO  ;  Tac 
Aam.  IT.  6X)  Tbeec  wooden  buildings  were,  of 
eoaBBOy  alee  cxpoeed  to  i^rmt  danjrer  frmi  fire  ; 
thus  a  woo-irn  aj.iphhJuatrc  at  PI.it  iitia  was 
b«roed  in  the  cinl  war  betweea  Otho  and  Yilci- 
Urn,   (Tae.  nkt  E  SO.) 

It  wiLi  not,  lio wf^  rr,  lITI  tf.c  fourth  consulfiTirp  of 
AogastDS,  B.  c.  30, that  a  more  durable  amphitheatre, 
«f  Mie,  «ae  erected  b^StatilineTanruB,  in  theOua- 
pas  Mirtj'L.n.  (Dion  Co-ss.  li.  23  ;  Sii.  t.  /hi'ir.  '20  ; 
Tac  Aim.  iii  72  j  Strab.  tL  jk  23(j.)  But,  since 
thti  baildnif  vae  dertwjed  \j  fint,  H  amtt  he  sup- 
l««ed  thai  only  the  shell  was  of  »t  mo,  and  tb"  i«eats 
»«i  staifcasee  of  wood.    This  edifice  was  the  only 


*-4<  J  mere  mat t/-r  of  ctTmnlosn-,  the  word 
•^for/or  (a  ii&ee  tot  Iduddimg).,  would  more  strictly 
ffltj  to  die  ampAMtiatrm,  which  was  intended 
odiMrrelr  6r  •p'nrt.^.  lo,  w  h'iU  thr  t%fatn^  which 
»«  for  r^itnt'mna  nccamfoni^  by  musi<^^migbt 
beailesut  at  Utif  dcaoib**  V***'* 
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on^  nf  tbr  Ikind  until  tbr  baitdin|f  of  the  FUriaii 
aaphithcatre.  It  did  tMi  aati^j  CalipJa,  who 
f  aiwaod  aa  aaqAAihcaii*  aear  the  tWpca ;  hat 
the  *  ,rk  n.'t  >.i<iii:iiut li  }»r  Claudius.  (I>t<)ii 
CaM.  luc.  10  ;  Suet.  Cut  18,  *2i.>  Net*  too,  m 
Uteeeefta  CBMaUiiik,  A.  9. 67,  erartad  a  ^  a». 

pfiith<-atrv  cf  wii.d,  Lilt  this  W!\*  i>filv  n  t.  i!i[-'r.iry 
bniMing.  (Suet  AVr.  12  ;  Tac.  Jmm.  xnL  3i.) 
The  aapfciOleaae  ef  Ttaum  t>ae  dielieyed  ia  tha 

burning  of  Rome,  a.d.  6-1  n>Ii>n  dm.  liiL  Ifl^, 
aad  was  probaUT  aever  rcatorrd,  as  it  ia  not  apaia 
BiHiieiiil.    It  ie  etill  a  qmetiM  with  the  tofie* 

rrrif-b.-rs  wb<<th.-r  .nny  ^tm-  ■  "f  it  >v'>-  i,..vs'  !.\ 
(toaip.  Borkrr,  UitrndK  d.  Ham.  .^itrr.  toL  l  pp. 
643,  and  Uriicha.  BmiAniUm  ftmm:  pn.  M,M.t) 
Tbo  i"r»'cti'.T)  '>f  an  nn-'Tihitft'-'ntr'-  in  v  niidit  '>f 
ItMiie,  proporticmed  to  the  magnitiide  ft  the  rity, 
was  aiaeof  Ike  deaifae  of  AafrtwCas,  who  deltf  hird 
in  till-  tpfxtaclrs  of  the  renatio,  and  esfMYiMlly  in 
thf  on  common  ^xfirs  and  immense  numlwr  of  ih* 
anhaali  enhthited  in  ih«-m  ;  so  that,  m  he  buMrlf 
inf^rm^  t?%  in  one  "f  h'a  rmnfu/^m  t>,--Tt  wrrs 
no  less  than  3500  amituds  sUutfliUK^L  (Suru 
FeipL  f ;  Aer.  Viet.  />»/.  I  :  .Voswi*.  An'yr.y 
7t  wn^  not,  hnwpYer,  till  the  n-lptm  of  Vr^fsuijin 
'1  itus,  thai  ibe  drat^  of  Au);ustiis  was  carried 
xTito  eHMt  hf  the  erectiiin  of  the  A mpkilkmiti mm 
f  '/.imum,  nr,  a«  it  has  been  m'l..^!  »iT  r-*  the  liin«« 
ijf  |kd'%  tfir  (VJaumm  or  Colimirmm^  a  name  said 
to  be  drrirtNl  (rnb  the  Celeaiaa  ef  Nci«»  which 

»t?w»d  cl*j*e  !  V. 

This  wot.i.l<  rful  butldioir,  which  fnr  magDilud* 
can  only  be  compared  to  the  pyramida  ef  KflTpCt 
and  which  is  prrhapsthe  most  sinking  nionnrrw-m  .it 
once  of  the  mat  rial  grmtncss  and  the  m«'n\l  doirm- 
dation  of  Rome  und<>r  the  cnpua,  «ai  caenmnirt'd 
by  Vespasian,  but  at  what  precise  time  is  nncrrtain ; 
for  the  genuineness  of  the  m<>dal,  which  is  quoU-d  l.r 
Lipshit,  AS  placing  its  commrncemcnt  in  his  eighth 
consulship,  a.  d,  77,  ><•  more  than  doubtful.  (RajM-hf, 
r»te.  Hfi  S'mm.  rtsL  r.  pL  2.  p.  1 0 1 7  ; 
Eckhel,  Jhetr.  A'aai.  Frt.  ml  p.  H40,)  It 
was  completed  hr  Titoa^  who  dedicated  it  ia 
A.  D.  80,  when  5000  antmals  of  diffrrfnt  kinds 
were  slaughtered.  (Suet.  7»/.  7  ;  Dion  Cass.  Uri. 
2.5.)  Vnm  the  somewhat  obscure  aocmmt  of  an 
old  writer  (ArfB/.  /mp.  Vimm.  p.  24  3,  R«i»e.>,  we 
learn  that  VMpnsian  cajricd  the  boildi'  l'  h>  f  ir 
to  dedioOe  the  fint  three  ruigee  of  seats,  that 
Tftae  added  tw»  nuwei  more,  and  that  Domhtaa 
n.inj'lrti  il  the  building  UMpte.  nd  rtyprn,  Wilhmit 
professing  to  W  able  to  expfaiio  these  etatcinriits 
fully,  wc  may  oberrve  tKat  it  ii  extramely  pn». 
bnhlr-,  as  Tx-  »>  •  :i  in  irf  rimriy  from  the  Ho- 
scriptioa  of  the  building,  that  Titus  would  dedi* 
eate  the  atofihttheatn  as  toon  aa  it  was  fit  fot  as«, 
witbnMt  waiiiiit;  f>r  tbe  final  eettfletiott  ef  the 
upp^  and  lees  essential  forts. 

Tberc  li  an  eed^eiaNieal  tmdStfon,  Bvt  not  en> 

titli'.l  to  iinirb  rndit,  that  the  Architect  of  the 
{imeuM  was  a  Christian,  and  afterwards  a  martyr, 
nnmrd  Gattdentiae,  and  that  theosande  ef  the 

capt'vf*  Jfws  vrcTP  rrnpl^rM  in  it.«  rrr ,  ti  m. 

Tbe  Flavian  aniphithcatre,  from  su  tttonumt* 

+  In  tlx*  lo'vrr  f?istcm  nnjrle  of  the  wnlU  of 
Aiirelian,  near  ihv  church  of  S.  CrcKe,  are  the  re- 
mains of  an  amphitheatre,  of  brick,  called  in  the 
XotUia^  the  Amjthit'ieairum  Ctuttm^.  Its  dnte  is 
fery  onccrtain.  (See  furtbrr  liccUcr,  I/aniit.  rf. 
nSm.  AUtf*  vol.  L     640,  ftc) 
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■ixe,  rendered  the  subseqaent  erection  of  any  other 
sach  baitding  in  Rome  perfectly  uTinecmiTy.  It 

1».  t  .imo  t'u-  S}xit  wlu  re  jirlnco  and  people  met  to- 

S ether  to  witness  those  siuiguinory  cxhihitiont,  the 
egmdlnff  efleeli  of  which  on  the  RonMii  diuacter 
can  hardly  be  ovpr  ostiniatt*!.  It  wtu  thoroughly 
repaired  bj  Ant«)inMii3  I'iii^.  (CapiU  AnL  Pi.  8.) 
In  the  fdgn  of  M.-icrinus,  on  the  day  of  the  Vulca- 
nalia,  it  wn?  stnuk  by  lightning,  by  wliich  the 
up{ier  rows  of  benches  were  Goiuuimed,and  so  much 
doma^  waa  dooe  to  «tlMr  paito  of  the  structuro., 
tlK?t  the  games  were  for  some  years  celebrated  in  the 
St.nlmiii,  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxviii.  25.)  Its  restora- 
tion w.ii  commenced  by  Klinrilolus  and  completed 
by  Alexander  Sovt  rus.  (I-mipriJ.  Hdi^.  17  ; 
Ale*.  Scv.  24.)  It  was  a^iu  airuck  by  lightning 
.  in  tho  leign  of  Deciua  (Hicfoiu  p.  47&>»  Imt  was 
Bonn  restored,  and  thr  pimcs  continued  to  be  cele- 
bratod  in  it  down  to  ilic  siixtli  century.  The  latest 
Yeoorded  <  xliiiiiiion  of  wild  beasts  was  in  tho 
reign  of  Theodoric.  Since  that  time  it  has  been 
used  sometimes  in  war  as  a  fortress,  and  in  peace 
as  a  quarry,  whole  palaces,  such  as  the  Cancellaria 
and  the  Palazzo  Famesc,  having  been  built  out  of 
its  BpoiU.  At  length  the  jMipes  made  efforts  to 
pro^rv'e  it:  Sixtus  V.  attempted  to  use  it  as  a 
woollen  fiictoiy,  and  to  oooTert  the  aitadea  into 
shops  ;  Clement  XL  endeied  the  lower  areadea, 
and,  in  1750,  Benedict  XIV.  consccratfcl  It  to 
Chnstians  who  had  been  mart^'red  iu  it.  The  best 
aeeonnti  of  the  boildinf  afe  ooatained  in  die  fellow- 
in/?  works:  Li['.-*iu.H  d*'  Aiiipliih'ofm;  XIIiIjv,  ili-ll" 
Aufiteatnt  FUimo^  a  supplcmait  to  Nordini,  roLL 
p.  233,  in  which  we  have  the  Doit  eompleto  hi»- 

torical  account  ;  Feo,  Xnlizie  tl-./ti  aatfi  rxlt* 
A^fiteatro  Flanio ;  Bunscn,  Besckjxibwttg  d.  HUtdi 
Bom.  ToL  iii  |k  319,  &e. ;  Cree^  and  Taylor, 

"Jin;  ArrhilC'  liiral  A nliijUiln  S   of  RoilIC  ;  IMalToi, 

Vcroaa  iUustrata  ;  biieglitz,  A  rchiioL  d.  Baulauut  i 

II.  Di'sri'ij'H'iri  (if  the  I'J'ivltin  AmjihUlrntre.  — 
Notwithstanding  the  damageii  uf  tiiuc,  wiir,  and 
apoliatioa,  the  Raviaa  aaii|MDitheatrc  still  remains 
coniplrtc  pnnr_-h  uivc  u?  a  fair  iiloa,  cxcoptliig 
in  ituino  miji<  r  deuiils,  of  the  structure  oud  ar- 
nuigemcnts  of  thi*  description  of  bnikluig.  Tho 
notiL-.'s  of  tliu  aiu  i.  iii  authors  are  extrouicly  scanty  ; 
and  \'iiniviu$  uf  course  fails  us  here  altogether  ; 
indeed,  this  description  of  building  was  so  com- 
pletely Hl  ^v  ill  Ills  time,  tlint  only  once  doos  the 
bare  word  ampluLhcuinuii  uctur  ill  liia  book  (i.  7). 
We  derive  important  aid  from  the  remains  of 
nmj»hithcatrc9  in  the  provinces  of  the  ancient 
Roman  empire.  We  shall  first  describe  the  Co* 
liiuieum,  and  then  mention  the  chief  points  of  dif- 
ference between  it  and  these  other  amphitheatres. 

The  very  site  of  the  Flavian  amphitheatre,  as  of 
roost  others,  furnishes  an  example  of  the  prodigal 
contempt  of  lab<mr  and  expense  which  the  Koman 
emperors  displayed  in  their  great  worka  of  archi* 
tt'cturc.  The  Greeks,  in  choosing  the  sites  of  their 
theaUe%  almoat  alwaja  availed  themselvea  of  some 
natnnil  bonow  on  the  tide  of  a  hill ;  hat  the  Ronuui 
amphitln'.'itrcs,  with  few  exceptions,  stand  ii{)on  a 
plain.  The  site  of  the  Colisocum  was  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  dty,  fat  the  Tttiley  between  the  Caelhis, 
the  Ks'jiii'ine,  ami  tho  Velia,  on  the  Ttiarshy  groiind 
which  was  previously  the  pond  of  Nero^  palace, 
ttoffium  JVsfwIf  (Snet  Vttp,  9 ;  Martial  4*  Sped. 
ii.  5).  No  nu  re  nirasiiri-.s  can  ptve  an  adequate 
couccptiou  of  tliis  vast  structure,  the  dimcnsioQs 


and  arrangements  of  which  wero  such  as  to  fiinuah 
aeato  for  87,000  spectators,  round  an  amia  Iwr^e 

enough  to  afford  space  for  the  combats  of  serenil 
hundred  animals  at  once,  for  the  evolutions  of 
mimic  sea-fights,  and  fat  die  exhibitioQ  of  artifih- 
cial  forests;  with  poss-iges  and  staircase*  to 
iugress  and  egress,  without  confusion,  to  the  im- 
mense aaaa  u  apednton,  and  others  for  the  at- 
tendants on  the  arena ;  dena  for  tho  thoui^ds  of 
victims  devoted  to  destruction  ;  channels  for  thenk- 
pid  itidus  mmI  outlet  of  water  whan  the  aicna  was 
used  for  a  mmmaehia  ;  and  the  means  for  the  re- 
moval uf  the  carca«8es,  and  the  other  abominationa 
of  the  areiu-i.    Admirable  pictures  of  the  magni- 
tude and  magnificence  of  the  amphitheatre  and  i»s 
spectacles  are  drawn  in  tho  £imjft  of  Mont;^iigiie 
(iiL  6.),  and  in  tha  latter  part  of  Gibbon's  twelfth 
chapter.  As  a  general  description  of  the  building 
the  followmg  passage  of  Gibbon  is  perfect :  —  **  It 
was  a  building  of  an  elliptic  figure,  founded  on  finoiw 
score  arches,  and  rising,  with  four  successi%-e  orders 
of  architecture,  to  the  height  of  140  [157]  feet  The 
outside  of  the  edifke  was  iucrusted  with  marble, 
and  docontod  with  atatuei.   The  slopes  of  the  vast 
conmve,  which  fimnad  the  inside,  were  filled  and 
surrounded  with  sixty  or  eighty  rows  of  seats,  of 
marble  likewise,  corered  with  cushiona,  and  rapabto 
of  leeeiTittg  with  ease  ahoot  80,000  qteetatots. 
Sixty-four  tximtioncs  (for  by  that  name  the  doora 
were  vexy  apUy  distinguished),  poured  forth  tho 
immense  mmtitade;  and  the  enttmnces,  passage*, 
and  sLiiircase.H,  were  contrived  with  such  exquisite 
skill,  that  each  person,  whether  of  the  senatorial, 
the  eqnertrian,  or  the  plebeian  order,  anfred  «t 
his  destined  place  without  trouble  or  confu:<ion. 
Nothing  was  omitted,  which,  in  aay  respect,  could 
be  sohaervieni  to  the  cooTenienee  and  pbaaiire  of 
the  spectators.    They  were  protected  from  the  sun 
and  rain  by  an  ample  canopy,  occaaionally  dnwn 
over  their  lieadi.    The  air  waa  eenthraaUf  re- 
freshed by  the  playing  of  fountains,  and  pro- 
fusely imnregnated  by  the  grateful  scent  of  an>- 
matica.   In  die  centre  of  the  edifice^  the  ornaa,  or 
stajje,  was  strewed  with  tho  finest  sand,  and  snc- 
ctii>«ivcly  auuiued  the  most  different  formsi  At 
one  moment  it  seemed  to  rise  out  of  the  earth,  like 
the  garden  nf  the  IIeai>eridi     and  was  afterwards 
broken  iuiu  the   rocks  and  caverns  of  Thrace. 
The  subterraneous  pipes  conveyed  an  inexhauttiUo 
supply  of  water;  and  what  had  just  before  aj>- 
|>carcd  a  kvel  pkuii,  might  be  sudderdy  convened 
into  a  wide  lake,  coveved  with  armed  vessels,  and 
replenished  with  the  monsters  of  the  ^^-p.  In 
the  decoration  of  these  s^.'eoea,  the  lloituui  em- 
perors di^layed  their  wealth  and  lilK-rality  ;  and 
we  read  on  various  occasions  that  tho  whole  furni- 
ture of  the  amphitheatre  consisted  either  of  silver, 
or  of  gold,  or  of  amber.   The  poet  who  describea 
the  games  of  Carinns,  in  the  character  of  a  shep- 
herd, attracted  to  the  capital  by  the  fame  of  their 
magnificence,  affirms  that  the  nets  designed  as  a 
defence  gainst  the  wild  beasts  were  of  gold 
whre  {  tint  the  porticoes  were  gilded ;  and  that 
the  belt  or  circle  w  hich  divided  the  several  ranks 
of  B^cctaton  from  each  other,  was  studded  with  & 
preciotti  moai^e  of  beantilbl  stones.** 

The  following  groiui(l-]>lan,  external  clex'ation, 
and  section,  are  from  liirt,  and  contain  of  course 
some  eonjectonl  detaila.  Tho  ground  plan  itao 
arran^^d  -.x^  to  exhibit  in  each  of  iLs  <]uarters  the 
plan  of  each  of  the  stories:  thus,  the  lower  right 
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liand  quarter  showt  the  true  ffround-plan,  or  that 
of  the  lowest  ttory  ;  the  next  on  the  k-A  shows  a 
plan  of  the  erectioiu  on  the  level  of  the  second  row 
of  exterior  columns,  oa  well  as  the  B<.'ats  which 
•levied  down  firom  that  level  to  the  lower  one  ;  the 
next  qaarter  »howi  a  similar  plan  of  the  third  order, 
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and  the  upper  rij;ht-hand  quarter  exhibits  n  view 
of  the  interior  as  it  would  apjK-ar  to  an  eye  looking 
vertically  down  upon  it  The  dotted  lines  on  the 
:m>iia  are  the  radii,  and  their  points  of  intersection 
the  centres,  of  the  several  arcs  which  make  up  the 
ellipscf. 


GROUND  fLAN  OF  TBS  FLAVIAN  AXPUITIIKATRB. 
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LONOITt'OINAL  SLBVATION  OP  THB  FLAVIAN  AM rtllTlIKATRK. 
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Thii  stmcture,  like  all  the  other  existing  am- 
phithcatreii,  i«  of  an  elliptical  fonu.  It  covi-rs 
nearly  fix  acrea  of  gnmnd.   The  plfui  divider  it- 

.  self  naturally  into  two  concentric  ellijises,  of  which 
tha  inner  cooatituted  the  arena  ur  k^mM  fur  the 
eomlMtt,  while  the  ting  Wtweon  this  and  the  outer 
cirfirnffrfuce  was  occiipitd  liy  the  scats  for  the 
specuiti^rs.  The  lenglhs  of  tho  niujor  and  minor 
axel  of  the»o  elli[)>e8  an*,  re^fu-vtively^  287  feetby 
laO,  and  6'20  f.  ct  hy  513.  The  width  of  the 
space  appro]>nat<*d  to  sp4'ctaU)r4  is,  therefore,  i(JU^ 
Ml  all  luuntl  the  building.  The  ratio  of  the 
diameters  of  the  external  illipse  is  nearly  that 
uf  G  to  5,  which  bicomcs  exactly  the  jjropurtiuii, 
if  w«  take  in  the  ■ubstnictions  of  the  foundation. 
Of  rnnr^e,  the  ratio  of  the  diameters  of  the  arena  is 
diiTereDt,  utt  account  of  the  dimini§h(>4  sixe :  it  is, 
in  fiMt,1MHly  M  8  to  5.  The  minor  axis  of  the 
arena  is  here,  and  generally,  about  oii»>tliird  of 
that  of  the  outer  ellipse.  The  material  used  wns 
stone,  in  largo  blocks,  fastened  together,  where 
necessary,  by  metal  daxapa.  The  exterior  was 
faced  with  marble  and  adomed  whh  •tetnea. 
TIh;  external  elevation  reqaiit?s  little  d-  scription. 
It  is  divided  into  four  itoriai,  coirespondiog  to  the 
tien  of  cofridon  by  wliieli  Mceae  wm  gained  to 
the  scats  at  divTcrent  levt-N.  Thc»e  corridors  are 
connected  with  the  exterual  air  by  eighty  archod 
openings  in  eneh  of  the  three  lower  etonei.  To 
the  piers  whii  h  divide  thr.«e  arches  are  attached 
tbrMHiaartcr  columns,  that  is,  columnt  0Q»>fourth 
of  wboee  cimimftfence  appean  to  be  hailed  in 
the  wall  Ix'hind  them.  Thii.%  each  of  the  three 
lower  stones  pre»etits  a  continuous  fa9iMle  of  eighty 
eolimutt  bedted  by  pirn,  with  eighty  open  eithea 
l»clwecn  them,  and  with  nn  entiihlatiire  continued 
unbroken  rwuid  tho  whole  building.  The  width  of 

,  the  niehei  ia  He  nmAy  m  pouible  the  Hne 
throughout  the  building,  namely,  14  feet  6  inches, 
except  at  the  cxtremitiee  of  the  diameters  of  the 
ellipse,  where  tiiej  en  two  isei  wider.  Eadi  tier 
is  of  a  ditTiTcnt  order  of  ai«hit<^rt'irf\  the  lowest 
being  a  plain  Roman  Doric,  or  ^x  rliaps  rather 
Toscao,  ue  next  Ionic,  and  the  third  Corinthian. 
The  columns  of  the  Rocoud  and  third  stjjries  are 
|>Iaced  00  pedestals  ;  those  of  the  lowest  story 
are  raiaed  from  tlte  ground  by  a  few  stepi.  The 
highest  tier  is  of  quit.-  a  diiTeri^nt  character,  as  it 
merely  coittfi^tA  of  a  wall,  without  curridorii,  agoimt 
whleli,  instead  of  columia,  are  placed  pilasters  of 
the  Corinthian  order  ;  and  the  wall  between  them 
is  pierced  with  windows,  in  the  alternate  inlerco- 
lumniations  only,  and  theNfiwa,  of  course,  forty  in 
number.  The  whole  is  crowned  with  a  bold  en- 
tablature, which  is  pierced  with  holes  above  the 
bnMicets  which  supported  the  Cwt  ef  the  masts 
upon  which  the  velarium  or  awning  was  extended : 
and  above  the  entablature  is  a  snuoll  attic  The  total 
hd^i  ef  tiutt  part  of  the  building  which  remains 
entire,  namely,  about  three-eighths  of  the  whole 
circumference,  is  157  feet:  the  stories  are  respec- 
tively about  30,  38,  38,  and  44  feet  high.  The 
nassircness  of  the  crowning  entablature,  the  height 
ef  the  upper  story,  and  the  great  surface  of  blank 
wall  in  »■  fattemlumniatiooii  co— Maa  ta  give  the 
elevation  f  somewhat  hfcivr  appearance ;  while 
the  projecting  cornices  of  each  story,  intercepting 
IIm  view  from  below,  take  off  very  much  from  the 
apparent  height  of  the  building;  Indeed,  it  would 
be  a  waste  of  wordi  to  attempt  to  specify  aU  the 
aichNedanl  dalbela  of  the  eanpontiaa. 


The  stone  used  in  the  Vuild'n::  is  a  ppccies  of 
travertine :  some  of  the  blocks  arc  as  much  aa  fivo 
feet  high,  and  eight  or  ten  feet  long  ;  and  it  us 
remarkable,  that  all  ihntr  ',vhir!i  fonu  the  oxtrrior- 
have  inscribed  ujx>ii  tlieiu  suuUi  numbers  or  ai^a, 
which  evidently  u  iicate  the  piaea  of  eadi  in  tli* 
buiMit  :r.  and  which  prove  now  great  was  the 
care  taken  to  adjipt  cverj-  single  stone  to  the  form 
of  the  whole  edifice.   In  tomm  parts  of  the  {atenar 
large  masses  of  brick^vork  m  r?  tufa  are  seen:  an<} 
iu  the  upi^ter  [litrt  there  oru  tragments  of  other 
buildings  worked  in  $  biitthii|iia  dnnhit,  happr nr  d 
in  some  of  the  various  repairs. 

There  arc  coins  extant,  bearing  oii  the  rererse  A 
view  of  the  amphitheatre,  ao  armi^ged  as  to  she<«ir 
not  only  the  outside,  but  a  portion  of  the  intt-rior 
also.    It  is  from  them  that  wc  \cani  the  fact,  tLa.t 
the  outer  arches  of  the  second  and  third  slariea 
were  decorated  with  statues  in  their  opening  tin- 
iest, indeed,  the  figures  shown  in  the  arches  are 
meant  for  rude  representations  of  the  people  paia 
ing  through  the  outer  colonnade.     These  coiua 
also  show,  on  the  highest  story,  in  the  alternate 
f^paces  between  the  pilasters,  circlee  agatnet  the 
wall,  conesponding  to  the  windows  In  the  other 
alteniale  spaces  ;  they  are,  perhaps,  the  c/ypcu. 
menticmed  by  the  obi  author  cited  al)Ovc,  that  is, 
ornamental  meUl  shields^  hong  there  to  decomto 
die  bailding.   There  are  lerenl  coins  of  1%ds 
and  Domitian  of  this  type  (Eckhel,  />Wr.  Xu/n. 
VeL  vol.  vL      357 — 359, 375).  There  are  similiu- 
coine  of  Geraian,  which  are,  however,  very  inftfkr 
in  execution  to  tho«e  of  Titus  and  DomitiM. 
(Eckhel,  vol  Til  pi  271.)    The  coina  of  Htus 
and  Denitian  abe  ehow  n  range  ef  three  ttoriee  of 
columns  by  the  side  of  the  uinphithcatre,  which 
(though  the  matter  ia  doubtful)  is  euppooed  to  re* 
preeenf  eehnmade  whl^  tan  ftem  the  polaee  of 
Titus  on  the  Estjuilino  to  the  amphithcatn.',  to 
which  it  gave  access  at  the  northern  extrcmitjr  of 
its  minor  axis,  as  shewn  on  the  plan.  Atdieethcr 
extremity  of  thil  axla  WM  the  entmnce  tnm  iAm 
I'aUitiiie. 

The  eighty  arehea  of  the  lower  story  (acetpt 

the  four  at  the  extremities  of  the  axes)  formed  the 
entrances  for  the  spectators,  aud  gave  admission 
to  a  corridor,  running  uninterruptedly  round  the 
building,  behind  which  aga'n  is  another  precisely 
similar  corridor.   (See  the  plan  and  si^tiou.)  The 
space  behind  the  second  corridor  is  divided  hj 
eighty  walls,  radiaUng  inwards  from  the  inner  piers 
of  the  Bocond  corridor ;  which  support  the  struc- 
tures, and  between  which  are  pertly  atainaaes  lead- 
ing to  th"  upper  Stories,  and  partly  passages  lead- 
ing iuto  a  third  corridor,  which,  like  the  tirst  and 
second,  runs  round  the  whole  buildiqg;  Be- 
yond this  corridor  the  radiating  walls  are  again 
continued,  the  spaces  between  them  being  (kcu- 
pied,  as  before,  pertly  by  staircases  leading  on  the 
one  side  to  the  podium,  and  on  the  other  to  the 
lower  range  of  seats  (mamianum),  and  partly  by 
paseagee  leading  to  a  fourth  continuous  corridor 
much  lower  and  smaUer  than  the  others,  which 
was  divided  from  the  arma  by  a  massive  wail 
(called  podium\  the  top  of  which  formed  the  place 
assigned  to  the  spectators  of  the  highest  rank. 
From  this  fourth  corridor  there  are  several  en- 
trances to  the  arena  ;  and  it  is  most  probable  that 
the  whole  of  the  conidor  was  subservient  to  the 
amngementa  ef  the  arena.    (See  the  lower  right* 
hand  qnartv  ef  tba  flan,  wad  the  leetien.)  Ob 
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BMk*  teot»bedy  amd  the  nwdmini?  «all4  U^^e 
int  Uttk  m*  1— «p  tkrnth  tUt  tttmj ; 
mtA  bctw ten  tbem  are  staiTraisi-^  U-oding  oat  on  to 
tbe  teeoiul  nnge  of  •cmt&f  and  t  Imdiog 
mSo  m  anwB  inner  oonSdor,  from  wkich  atrfu  is  ob- 
tained to  a  nrt  of  tonce  (prtMcaKtio)  wiiich  mm 
rxmd  tbe  building  between  the  fint  and  •ecood 
of  Kata,  and  incnsum  the  fimlitie*  for  the 
•peetaton  getting  to  their  pnmer  placea.  Sloping 
down  fmok  this  prtaedmeHa  to  Ute  Icrd  of  the  tap  of 
the  ^orfi— ,  and  ■uppmted  hj  ^  inner  Mrie*  of 
ndiatiog  valla,  are  the  lower  lerief  st  Mittk  Oa 
the  third  ttory  (abore  the  flocr  of  which  the  detdb 
an  aliBoat  entirdy'  ooojectora]),  we  have  again 
the  doable  f«ilntiim«iii,  tka  iaaar  wall  af  whkh 
met  TrwnwTiatrhr  iMtnad  ^  top  of  tk«  Mctad 
nage  of  aeata,  with  only  the  intenal  of  a  camjw 
to  wkida  mooem  wm  gi^ai  by  us- 
is  tlw  waQ  jwl 
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wnt  alw>  jHerred  with  wtndnvi.  Ah^vr  t}i<«  oiit/  f 
corridor  of  this  ctorj  is  a  mrtzttuinr,  or  •umlt 
WUUh  tt-iTj,  m  frMM  of  which  an^  :i)K>xr  the 
imier  col  on  runic  were  a  frw  tim  of  uo-xlrn 
benchca  for  the  lowest  class  of  spectators.  AWv« 
this  menaniiM  was  a  gallerr,  which  nn  tight 
roond  the  building,  and  the  frvnt  of  wliirb  i«  ikU)^ 
posed  to  have  been  formed  hy  a  nuigc  of  rulujmis. 
It  t<'<  ms  th:it  tin'  terrsre  formed  hy  the  top  af 
this  gailerr  would  be  also  araiUUe  W  speetalora. 
And,  lastly,  the  rerr  saramit  the  wall  wns 
formed  into  a  ftort  of  tenace  which  was,  nn  dituLt, 
brthe  BMM  who  wwfced  the  roprs  nf  tfm 
The  doflW  which  opmed  from  th^  itair- 
cases  and  corridon  on  to  the  interior  of  the  om- 
jihiihiW  trm  ijwkiiaifirt  bytha  mj  apf««|Mial* 
— »af  sBiifcria.  TiMwMaifthtinteTinrwaa 

tcall'-l  eavea.  The  following  section  (fnrin  Hirt) 
aihibiu  th««a  ■miMi  miiHi  as  cbarlr  as  they  OHI 
b»  ikm  vilhsal  tkt  ail  «f  panpMiiTa. 


T  n.  m.  TV.  ThB 
A.  TbearoiM, 

CDRF.    The  fmrr  comdMi. 
a//./.    The  tbwe 
X  Tbe  t^pergaDety  }  X*. 


SECTION  or  THM  CORRIDORS  STliRl,  AJ»D  tSlTt. 

of  di«  txterior. 


•well 


R.  The  space  on  the  rammit  of  the  wall  for  th« 
managers  ot  tho  vdorimiW 

Z.  Thr  »tcf  wbidi  MOxaaBdod  the  hoQdins  e* 
the  outside. 

«.  Stiin  ta  «ho  tliU  oobaaado  to  dio  po- 
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b.  Short  tnuurerae  steps  bom  the  podium  to  the 
fint  nMUfUAiniin.   (Compute  the  phn.) 

f,  rf.  Stairs  from  the  ground  stor}-  to  the  swind  ; 
whence  the  second  maeniaimm  waa  roachoj  in 
twD  waja, «.  and  ff. 

e.  Steps  to  the  first  pracciiictio,  from  wliich  there 
Were  short  traiuvcnte  steps  (J.)  to  the  scxoud  mae- 
nianum. 

p.  Stairs  leading  direct  fror^  mrn  l  irs  of  the 
second  story  U»  the  second  luaemanuni,  ihruu^jh 
the  Tomitorium  a. 

h.  Stairs  leadin^  from  the  floor  of  the  second 
story  to  tha  small  upper  story,  whcnt'c  other  stairs 
(8)  led  to  the  thifd  itory,  from  which  access  was 
obtained  to  the  up^r  port  of  the  second  maenia* 
uum  by  doors  {$)  lu  the  iimcr  wall  of  the  second 
corridor  q. 

k.  Stiurs  from  the  second  story  to  the  mezza- 
nine, or  middle  story,  whence  access  was  obtained 
to  the  third  maenianum  by  passages  (7). 

L  Stairs  in  the  mcaianiiii^  leading  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  third  maeniairiiiii,  and  to  the  gallery  A'. 

m.  Steps  from  the  gaHerj'  to  the  terraee  over  it. 

n,  St^  from  tbitt  ternice  to  the  summit. 

a.  p.  Otatod  openings  to  light  the  two  inner 
corridors. 

9.  See  onder  A. 

a.  Windows  to  liglit  the  nemmne. 

/.  Windows  of  the  gallery. 
9.  Beit,  and  w,  loop,  for  the  masts  of  the  vela- 
fiitm  0, 

The  an  na  was  gnrrnunded  by  a  wall  of  suffi- 
cient height  to  guard  the  spectators  against  any 
dai^ier  fimn  ihe  wild  beutt,  namely  about  fifteen 
feet.  A  further  protection  was  affordi-d,  at  h-iLxt 
sometimesi  by  a  network  or  trellis  of  mouU  ; 
nod  it  ia  mentioned,  as  an  inrianee  of  the  profuse 
ostcntitinn  which  the  emprmra  were  so  foinl  of 
displaying,  that  Neru,  in  Ui*  aiuphiittcutrc,  luid  this 
treUis  gilt,  and  its  intersections  ornamented  with 
bosses  of  amhcr.  (Plin.  If.  N.  xrwW.  3.  s.  11. 
§  2).  The  wall  just  mentioned  apjK-ars  to  have 
hem  laeed  with  marhle,  and  to  have  had  rollers 
suspended  against  it  as  an  additional  pn>tecti on 
against  the  possibility  of  the  wild  beastd  climbing 
it.  (Lips,  lie  AmpL  IS.)  The  tctrace  on  the  top 
of  this  wall,  whiih  vms  called  podmm  (a  name 
sometimes  also  upplied  to  the  wall  itself),  was 
no  irider  than  to  he  eB|Mible  of  eontaioing  two, 
or  at  the  mrvst  three  ranges  of  moveable  scats,  or 
chairs.  This,  as  lx'ii)i(  by  far  the  best  situation 
far  diatinetlj  vicwin;;  the  sports  in  the  arena,  and 
Rl<tn  mare  commodiously  accessible  than  the  seats 
higher  np,  was  the  place  set  apart  for  senators 
and  other  penona  of  distinction,  such  as  the  am- 
liassadors  of  {aniga  states  (Suet.  Oelan,  44  ; 
Juv.  58/.  ii.  143,  Ac)  ;  the  magistntet  teem  to 
have  nt  here  in  their  cunilc  chain)  (Tilpsius  dc 
Ati^ll)  i  and  it  was  hetOi  also,  that  tite  emperor 
hifluelf  used  to  sit,  in  an  elevated  plaee  odled 
miggestus  (Suet  Cues.  7f)  ;  PHn.  Pann).  51),  or 
mliifsfasi  (Suet.  Am>,  12)  ;  and  likewise  the  per- 
aon  who  exMhitad  the  games,  on  a  pkice  detated 
like  a  pulpit  or  tribunal  {itlitoris  triliuniil).  The 
Testal  Tiigins  also  appear  to  have  bad  a  place 
allotted  to  them  on  the  podium.  (Suei  (Man.  44). 

Above  the  podium  were  the  graduSy  or  scats  of 
the  other  spectators,  which  were  divided  into  stmrics 
cdfed  muMmkma.  The  whole  nmnher  of  lenla  is 
supposed  U)  have  li- >  i'.  rJi  ;t  1 ':rhty.  The  fln*t 
maettUMiMit,  consisting  of  fourteen  rovrs  of  sUme  of 


marble  seats,  was  appropriiited  to  the  equestrian 
order.    The  seats  appropriated  to  the  senator* 
and  eiiuiii-3  w*crc  covered  with  cushions  ( 
villi*),  which  were  limt  used  in  the  time  of  Ci*- 
li^'uhi.    (Juv.  Sut.  iiL  154  ;  Dum,  lis.  7.)  Then, 
after  a  horizontal  space,  termed  a  pmennrfi>^^  aii«l 
fonning  a  continued  landing-piace  from  tne  scv  *>- 
ml  staircases  which  opened  on  to  it,  oucceeded  the 
»ec4Uid  mneniaiium,  where  were  the  seats  chilled 
populiiriu  (Siust.  DoinUtan,  4),  for  the  third  cla&a 
of  spectators,  or  the  populut.    Behind  this  was  the 
second  yrao-incltt),  bounded  by  the  hi^h  wall  stl- 
ready  mcutiuued  ;  abo«e  which  waa  the  third. 
maeniaimm^  when  then  were  only  wooden  benches 
for  the  pttUatiy  or  common  people.  (Suet.  Octac. 
44.)    The  open  gallery  at  the  top  was  the  only- 
pert  of  the  amphitheatre,  in  which  women  wcr«» 
permitted  to  witness  the  games,  except  the  vestssl 
virgins,  and  perhaps  a  few  ladies  of  distinctian  tmA 
influence  who  were  sofiorcd  to  share  the  spoco 
apprapnated  to  the  vestals  (Si^t.  Odav.  44).  The 
seats  of  the  mamiana  did  not  nm  in  imhndten  line* 
round  the  whole  building,  but  were  divided  into 
portions  called  eaim  (finan  their  «hiqie>»  hj  shoirt 
flights  of  stairs  which  faciTitsted  the  aeeess  to  the 
seats.     (Sort,  Orf.  4i  ;  Juv.  S<it.  vi.  fil.)  Sec 
the  plan,  and  the  annexed  seetiou  of  a  small  portiom 
ofthetenta^ 


Not  only  were  the  different  rnngea  of  arats  ap. 

propruted  to  ditftTent  classes  of  epcctntora,  but  it 
is  pretty  certain  also  that  the  diti'ercnt  autei  of 
each  maauanum  were  assigned  to  specific  portions 
of  the  people,  who  u-erc  at  once  guided  to  their 
places  by  numbers  placed  over  the  external  arches 
by  which  the  building  was  entend :  'diese  numbers 
still  exist.  The  office  of  preserving  order  in  the 
distribution  of  the  places  was  assigned  to  attend* 
ants  called  loctthi,  and  the  whole  manag(»n«it  waa 
under  the  si^cnntendence  of  the  vU^ait  amjiki 
theatru 

It  only  remains  to  describe  the  arena,  or 
central  open  space  for  the  oHnbatanta,  which  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  sand  with  which  it  was 
covered,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  the 
hlood*  Such  emocrors  as  Caligula,  Nero,  and 
Omtmis,  showed  tncir  prodigality  by 
biu"  and  borax  instead  of  the  common  sand.  It 
was  bounded,  as  already  stated,  b;  the  wall  of  the 
podium,  but  b  the  cainer  amphitiuBena,  in  wUrh 

the  p<xitum  waa  probably  not  so  lofty,  there  were 
ditches  (curijn)  between  it  and  the  arena,  which 
wefe  chietly  meant  aa  «  defence  against  die  de- 
phiOnts.  The  ciirlpi  were  first  made  by  Julius 
Caesar,  and  were  dispensed  with  bj  Ncro^  in 
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•rdfT  tr^gain  ipaee  frr  the  sp<^<-tatnn.  (SaeL  Cti^i, 
^  ;  PLm.  ff.      rtu.  7  ;  l<i^u*  ^  JapA.  12.) 

CT|«  that  periiapa  then  wu,  in  die  centre,  md  alur 
•f  Dism, or  Pluto,  or  o€  Jopiter  Latiana,  on  vhich, 
it  ■  iili  ni.ii  from  mmm  fiaange*  of  tht  andeot 
ntltan,  ihax  a  btttin  ima  wa«  lanrificfd  at  tlic  open* 
mg  «£  the  gasnes  ;  b«u  the  eridcnee  ia  Toy  flight. 

^  AmjJL  4.)  Then  wcrs  fnur  fmetfrnl 
catzaacca  to  it,  at  the  cxtremiiies  al  iba  axaa  «l 
the  ellipae,  bj  |,MMagri  wfcick  M  tomidj  frna 
the  fiDor  canrafoodiag  archea  of  the  exterior: 

padbofi  of  :hr  dena  of  \hc  vi'^i  hcAnu.  The 
ofiiiqr  wkh  vhkk  VMt  Bralwiri  «f  aiuBalt  vcsa 


have  been  cli"**c  u>  it.     The  if^icc*  u;i'!or  iho  N-aU 


faava  becA  davoted  efttarelT  to  the 


n-L.-'—x-i*:  cciiridor,  ihc  cntrano-'*  fn«ni  uhich  to 
loigeat  the  probabiiitj  that  it  waa  wb- 
.  'tadMMEHW  ;  bat,  if  aa,  it  Was  pro- 
IcMy  rather  far  the  Intrcxfuc  tlori  ajj(i  removal 
cf  the  auBHii,  than  &ir  their  Mfe  Jtnyt^g.  Sana 

bat  xh'.y  is  quite  iiLsuffici.'nt    In  the  yrar  1813, 
ezcftvatcd,  and  exteniiTe  rabctruc- 

*m  the  dfTLs,  from  which  the  aiilitiJ*  wire  let 
iooK  mno  the  arena  throVEh  tnp-doon.  l  ite 
ifeatfMcaky  ia  to  reeondM  MM  m 
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The  hururinu*  Ap('Ihanoi«  fniuitn' r;»  ^  -t.»d 
water  to  Himmh  the  •penaum,  afd  m  furth,  ai* 
niBdeDtl J  dcKribid  fe  ^  VMMff»  •hvndy  ^Miid 

from  Oibboo.    (C«mifi.  I.ticrtn.  ii.  i:tK:>. 

III.  iMier  Ampk*iAmttre4. 'i he  k'^Ai-Mi  aak> 

pbitbeatre,  a«  km  h»m  alrmd  y  ttated,  w««.  Awn 
the  time  of  ita  cractioii,  tkn  i-nly  <.nr  In  Home  ; 
for  the  obriow  reason  that  it  vat  »iullcujut  for  Uie 
whole  populatioD.  The  little  AmpAiduainam  rW> 
hmm  waa  probab]/  colj  intended  for  the  aoldi^ra 
•f  the  gaard,  who  atnoaed  theowelTet  ibeire  with 
fi^hu  of  jtUdiatoni  Bat  in  the  |— w^mIiI  cUm^ 
tad  mftmUf  the  calooira,  thetv  were  bmov  am- 
phiriMMlML  Indeed,  it  ia  imh  a  little  intrrretin^ 
to  KbierTe  the  oontnut  between  the  national  laat*^ 
of  tib«  Gnaka  and  H— ana,  which  b  indicated  hy 
tha  iMMdna  irf  AMMaa  in  the  culuDica  of  the 
foniK-r.  niiJ  <yf  amphitheatre*  in  tboeeof  the  latlrr. 
The  imnwnat  exi>ense  of  iMr  cooalnictifln  woiJd, 
V  wMtnllj  prevaat  the  erwtimi  of  taauf 


aoch 


thr  ('i.l;v»»-iirri. 


awnt  with  t*ir  fact  that  the  arma  n-as  frr-qri'  inly 
Aaadrd  and  i^ed  ktt  a  savai  cuxiibat,  aad  iLsM  Um 
a^tfca  imcrrala  becwecn  the  Bghu  of  wild-beaata. 

KciM>j.  tIL  C4,  73 :  the  whole  p<x-in  Is  n 
intenesting  deacnpuon  ai  the  ^.um^  U  the 
b)  [KAfncAcaiA.]  AH  that  can  be 
naii  -srith  ary  approach  to  certainty  is,  that  thi'»<.' 
•eibacraaiaas  wesa  either  dfAt  fur  xhe  mxwil^  ur 
ckaaiii  ftr  «aia^  aad  poaaibly  they  mar  have 
s"  ama?ed  aa  to  cnii)"--"T>'>  ^oth  ust-s,  tJi^dgh 
it  .*  'L.tfiCTkit  to  mMler»i:uid  now  thia  owiid  luve 
beea  Tk*  only  method  a#  MlTing  the 

^  jf.a^lty  in  thosi*  caa^  in  which  a  noMmaekia  took 
jtiace  i«8<wae»  the  vematiome*^  ajiptars  to  be,  to 
MHM  (kak  ite  T"*"^*  intended  for  tht  taaoad 
wmatin  •wrrr  krpt  in  the  innenooat  cotonnade,  or 
in  dciks  m  ii»  uantcdiate  ricinity  during  the  mtm- 
madua  :  i^M^vUck  acema  to  aa  quite  incredi- 
ble, tbete  waa  any  oontriTance  for  at  the  aame 
time  admitting  the  air  to,  and  excluding  the  wat«r 
frnoL,  their  celb  beneath  the  arena.  In  the  am- 
at  VenM,  there  are  iWRaka  of  channela 
under  tibe  Him,  canwamtkating  with  an 
opening  in  ita  centre ;  bat  aome  antiqoariea  believe 
tiMt  thcaa  wan       inteadfld  im  dnmh^  «ff  tht 


I:  ani*e«ea«My  to  attempt  a  (!rtijnr<!  dcacrip- 
tiBB  of  the  statoea  and  ether  oniBincnta  with  which 
<htaiiipUik!Mnt  wMadamed  ;  bat  thetdhKM, 
«r  awning;  by  which  the  apectatora  w< to  sht  ltrrcd 
bm  the  laqiiiici  mmm  ejtplanation,  which 
wil  bt  iwad  imder  YwLxm.  The  apaee  reqaired 
fer  the  wotkiDg  of  the  '  r-;  .  m,  nnd  the  hri;;ht 
aeetmur  (at  keeping  it  from  bending  down  by 
k  «wa  wtigbt  ao  low  mm  to  ofc^rtel  Aetlew  from 

^  ciraj  dr^ptopordaa  betwewi' the  height  of^be 
^ftr  part  of  the  «nipf 


{VMmiMLI^ 
T.  42.)  The  proTiadai  aaBhtthaiwa  warvL  mnk 
bably.  Ifte  the  attikf  eMi^RaM  HaeU;  giiie. 

niJly  huili  v{  »imk1,  iu<h  a*  i!i<.«'  at  Plac^'iitia 
•Dd^^db^i^^airat^  mentiooed.  Uf  th«M  weadm 

bat  in  *■  >er:J  tj  the-  I.Lrt,t-r  cil:.*  uf  tl.-  H  r.iu 
empire  thetv  are  Uaportant  ruina  of  lam  am- 
^ifliMtria  af  alaM.  The  princinal  m  tSeaa  at 
\Vrrira,  r.iu'^Tuiu,  r.ini;«-I:,  avA  (  .ij.nn,  in  Italy  ; 
at  N  imen,  Ari^m,  and  yn  nu,  in  France  ;  ai  Poln, 
in  latria  ;  at  Syran^,  OMaaia,  m4  aaaa  eClMr 
citit-*  in  Sicily.  Tfx-y  ar<^  all  oonatructcd  oo  tlra 
aaine  geoenl  pnttciiilea  aa  the  riiiliaaram,  fraai 
whi^  fibajr  an         by  the  akaaea  el 

the  f»utpnTjf«t  coTrA  'T  ;  ati<\,  <  nij*,-nij.*ot]y,  their 
height  emild  mt  La\t  exceeded  three  atorieaj 
while  aome  of  them  only  had  two.  Of  the  Varo> 
UVK  ainphnhratn  ,  thf  oiit<T  wnll  and  colonnade 

iue  rntirt'ly  ^orir,  i*xoeptui(  four  archea  j  but  the 
reat  of  thi-  I'uil.iinf  k  ahiHt  perfect  Whe» 
Coin:  '     ,  't  ha4  »<  vrTTtv  two  archei  in  thf  outi*r 
inn-,  thi  &atne  nomlxr  uf  radialiufi 
wm'l.H,  with  their  {^iss.ii:<  a  and  aiaircaaea ;  the 
lengtha  of  the  aura  tA  ilu-  outrr  ^■ii:;.-^--  Mt-n  .*ifK> 
and  404  fttt,  ihusv.  uf  thf  an       Ji2  tuid  146> 
It  waa  probably  built  on  l-  r  I'nmitian  and  Netm 
(MaifTei,  Vrfrmi  T'hisfrut-i.)    The  next  in  import- 
ance ia  that  at  Ntuita,  the  octer  dimenaiona  of 
which  an  cnmpnted  at  434  by  340  feet  Tho 
exterior  wall,  which  ia  nearly  perfect,  con«;!.f'<  -f 
a  ground  etory  and  upper  atory,  oich  picmet!  \i  .tli 
tixty  archea,  and  ia  aurmoaalM  by  nn  ;ttuc.  Ita 
height,  from  tho  level  uf  the  gitmnd,  ia  altove  70 
Engliah  fe<*t.      The  lower  or  ground  a^'>^y  ia 
adorned  with  pilaatert,  and  the  0}>|K-r  with  Tujcan 
or  JOorie  ceiamna.    The  attic  ahona  the  holra 
deatiiMd  to  reeeiTe  the  peeta  en  which  waa  atrett  heil 
the  awning  that  ooveml  the  aoiphhhcstre.  The 
lowB  <tf  teati  an  eomiated  to  have  been  oHfjiiuiIly 
83  in  noaiher.    Taera  wen  fovr  pru>i:i|>al  en- 
trail  COS.    T}ie  amphitheatre  haa  been  cooipulrd  to 
bold  17,000  petsoof:  it  waa  built  with  great 
aolidity,  wtthoot  eownt**    {Pen.  Cycioj>.  art. 
S'trnrs.)    Tliat  at  Arl<  »  w.xi  thn  <   rtoriea  high» 
and  haa  the  pcctiliahty  of  being  built  on  uneYcn 
gromid,  WM  mt  tlie  lewwt  itory  ia,  for  the  neit 
part,  IkIow  th<*         of  the  turfi.c,  and  the  prin- 
cicAl  entiances  are  on  the  accond  atory.   (For  a 
dalailad   '    '  '  >  -    -  > 

I 


^lioii,  ne  Ovia^  DetertfiioM  dM 
itAHm,  \m  I  and  i><a.  C^dap, 
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AlCPRORA. 

The  usual  material  of  the  oiuphom  was  earthni- 
warc  (Ilor.  de  Ar.  Poct.  21),  whence  it  waa  also 
called  te$ta  (Cbnn.  i.  20.  2) :  but  Homer  meotioiM 
them  of  gold  and  of  ttone  {/L  zziii.  92  ;  Od,  xxir, 
74,aii.l06):  ndin  lat«  tiBM flM aauhm 
w«n  mt  Tmoommon  (Peliaa.  94) ;  Mfcnl  Iuitb 
been  found  at  PoiujK'ii :  Ncpoa  mentiotu,  as  a  grt>at 
rarity,  ampbonw  of  onyx,  ai  laiga  u  Chian  eadi 
{ap.  PKn.  H.  M  zxzri.  7.  i.  The  amphom 
w!u  often  made  wiihont  handles.  The  name  of 
the  maker,  or  of  the  place  of  luanufacture,  wa«  tome- 
timee  ttamped  upon  them :  this  is  the  case  wWh 
two  in  the  Elgin  caOeclian,  Noi.  2S8  nA  S44. 

[FlCTILK.] 

AmphocM  wen  used  for  the  prctenration  of 
Tarioos  things  which  required  careful  keopine, 
■uch  as  wine,  oil,  honey,  pmpos,  olives,  and 
other  iruiu  (Horn.  II.  zxiii.  170  ;  Cato,  R.  R.  x. 
2f  CobaoLlLR.  xil  16,47;  Uor.JS^iL  IS  i 
Ck.  e.  Fsrr.  W.  74) ;  for  pickled  meats  (Xen.  Aitak. 
V.  4.  §  2H)  ;  aiid  for  molten  gold  and  lead  (Herod, 
iii.  96  i  Nepoa,  Hamm.  9).  Then  is  in  the  British 
Mnsedn  n  wsel  nsenbtni|^  m  snpheni  whiA 
conuiina  the  fine  African  sand  used  by  the  athle- 
tAi>.  It  was  found,  with  sereuty  others,  in  the 
Uiths  of  Titos,  in  1773.  Renseting  the  nan  of 
the  amphora  in  the  Btreets  of  RoOM^  see  Pelnn. 
7U,  79  :  I>ru(>ert.  iv.  5.  73  ;  MMfok  ^  iL  13  { 
and  the  commentators  on  Lneretina,  if.  lOSS. 
Homer  and  Sophocles  mention  amphorae  as  used 
for  cinerary  urns  (//.  xxiii.  91,  92  ;  Soph.  /V. 
303,  Dind.)  ;  and  a  discovery  was  made  at  Salona, 
m  1826^  which  pnres  thiU  they  wen  used  ae 
eofllna ;  lite  ampMra  was  divided  in  half  in  the 
direction  of  its  length  to  receive  the  corpse,  and 
the  two  halves  wen  out  together  again  and  buried 
fai  the Aa  dcdeteBi  wen  fgnnd  atiU  eatiK. 
(SteinbDchel,  AlU  rthum.  p.  G7.)  AnflMne  of  {ar- 
ticular kinds  were  used  for  Tsriaaa  ether  pur^ 
poses,  such  as  the  awpHera  nosftansa  Ibr  iirigatfaai 
(Cato,  //./?.  11.  §  3),  and  the  amjihora  tpartta^ 
which  was  perhaps  a  wicker  amphora  for  gather- 
ing grapes  ii^    {Ibid.  9  3.) 

The  most  important  emploA-ment  of  the  amphora 
was  for  the  preservation  of  wine  :  iu  use  for  this 
purpose  is  fully  dewribed  under  WlvvM.  The 
following  woodcDt,  taken  from  a  pMnting  on  the 
wall  af  ft  haose  at  Pompeii,  represents  the  mode  of 
fiUhv  lha  linm  »  whMMwt 


M  AMPHORA. 

art.  Aries.")  lioth  these  anipliitlientrcs  belonff  pro- 
bably to  the  time  of  the  Antmiines.  (MatFei,  de 
Atnph.  (•aU.)  The  aniphiihcaire  at  Pola  stands 
on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  is  higher  on  one  side  than 
on  the  other.  There  is  little  to  remark  respecting 
the  other  amphitheatres,  except  that  a  fragment  of 
aa  inscription,  found  in  that  at  Capua,  inranns  us 
that  it  was  boilt  under  Hadrian,  at  the  cost  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  dty,  and  was  dedicated  by 
Antoninus  Pius  ;  and,  cooMOlfag  that  of  Pompeii, 
that  the  earthouake,  which  praoBded  the  eruption 
by  whieh  the  city  was  boried,  hijored  the  amphi> 
theatre  so  much,  that  antiquarians  have  been  dis- 
appointed in  looking  for  any  new  infunnation  from 
it  ;  there  is  an  excellent  description  af  it  hi  tile 
work  entitled  /'om;Wi,  vol.  i.  c.  There  are  traces 
of  amphitheatres  uf  a  ruder  kind,  chiefly  of  earth, 
in  Tarious  parts  of  our  own  country,  as  at  Dor- 
diester,  ^diestcr,  CaerleoiL  and  Rednith. 

IV.  {Ties  of  lAs  y<m;iM»ia»«.— This  part  of 
the  subject  is  treated  of  under  Oladiatore.s, 
Naomachu,  and  VaNATioNsa.  This  is  not  the 
plaea  to  discost  dia  infaanca  of  the  ■pactadea  of 
tho  amphitheatre  on  the  character  and  destinies 
af  tim  Roman  people :  some  good  remarks  on  the 
anljiact  win  be  fcmd  fa  tim  Likmf  if  EtimUim- 

kig  KmowUdfff,  Menageries,  vol.  ii.  c.  1 2.     [P,  8.J 

AMP  H  U  M  (.)  S I A .      [  A  M  H  H I O  R  KI A .  ] 

AM'PHORA  {ii^Ji(pop*vs,  old  form  dfi^i^p<^r, 
Horn.  //.  xxiiL  107  ;  Od.  x.  164,  et  aiilt.  ;  ScAoL 
in  ApolL  Rhod.  iv.  1107  ;  Simon,  in  Amtk,  Pal. 
ziiL  19).  A  large  vessel,  which  derived  its  name 
from  its  being  nude  with  a  handle  on  each  aide  of 
tha  node  {mm  A^^,  om  boA  sAHts,  and  f4ptt  to 
carry),  whence  also  it  was  called  dioia,  that  is,  a 
vettd  wHk  two  eart  (SioiToj,  ilotros  crdftros  or 
adSiMor,  Pht  Hipp.  Afaj.  p.  288,  d. ;  Ath.  zt 
p.  473  ;  Moiris  f.  kaipopia  ;  Hor.  Carm.  i.  9. 
8).  The  form  and  sixe  varied,  but  it  was  generally 
made  tall  and  narrow,  and  terminating  in  a  point, 
which  conld  lie  let  into  a  stand  or  into  the  ground, 
to  keep  tho  vessel  upright ;  several  amphorae  have 
been  found  in  this  pomha  fa  lha  cellars  at  Poro> 
pcii.  The  following  cut  represents  amphorae  from 
the  Townlcy  and  Elgin  collections  in  the  British 


There  is  an  interesting  accoont  of  the  use  of 
the  amphora  among  the  Egyptians,  in  Sir  G.  Wil. 
kinaon'k  Amokmi  BufUmm,  nL  ii  pf^  157—160. 


^  ij  i^uo  by  GoOgI 
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Tbe  SUM  amtpiora  «-«•  al*o  applied  botb  by 
t!j«  Greeks  afid  Um  Rniana  to  a  ddtoit*  we&rare 
«f  capacitj-,  wlu^  Wwwcc,  wm  Wknmt  wmaitg 

lit  twQ  people*,  the  Rc-iE:La  ampbora  bein~  nnlr 
firathifrti  iW  Greek  a^i^fopcvs.  In  both  caws 
tfc*  «wi  ■ppran  to  be  aa  i^ilHVfmtkiii,  tbe  full 
l^nar  Kin^  in  Grrf^V:  i^u^p^tj  fitrp^-T]s  (tht 
Mmdmi  oaaiaora),  sod  in  Latin  OMpiora  om- 
lit  —ill  in).  ]tcipaclkf«hBBfl». 
fian  tbeswelTea,  aee  Mxxrktks,  QtMnRA  vtai^ 
At  RrE4&p  a  ■taiidsrd  aiiii^Uuf?^  c^Ltd  am^jLura 
O^ah&M,  vas  kept  in  tbe  temple  of  Jupiter  on 
t^'-  C:p^-i-'i  (R'''«-i"nii-  Faun,  'le  l\jiid.  (il  ;  Cap;:! 'L 
Jiiiis^m.  i}.  Til'.-  5iz<'  af  sh,-,[i'*  »ita  fjUri.AU'd  )ij 
aapbcne  (Ck.  a-i  /^i-ti.  i^i.  15;  Lit.  ixi. 
and  tbe  prodt-tr:  of  a  vmt-vanl  n^korji^il  by 
ti»*  mmili**  of  'imt-y-'nie^  oc  of  cm^  (,of  iweaty 
afc:  ■•;  .nr  .-nth  .  ^  hu  'n  it  jielded.  (P«&] 

AMl'LIATIU  [Jrnicirv,] 

AMPULLA  (AijitiftJai,  ^uSuK»»s\  a  bottle, 
MM9y  tede  either  of  §(lan  or  tarthenware,  nurly 
if  laore  -valuable  materiala.  I^  uK  f  both  of  glw 
aad  eaxtbcB«'are  are  preaared  m  great  qaactitie* 
ia  mr  rnnfrtiMii  of  ansimutM%  md  tbdr  forms 
mv  Tvrr  Tarioos,  tboogb  ajways  nairoir-moGtbed, 
and  seomdly  more  or  leas  approachiog  to  globnlar. 
FrjtQ  their  round  and  swollen  shape,  Harac«  ap- 
fika  the  word,  as  the  Greeks  did  K^KvBot,  to 
Micate  grand  and  tax;^d,  bat  empty,  language. 
illot.Ep.LZ.\A^deAr.  /Wt  97. )  Bottles  were 
■(Mi  fm  holding  all  kinds  of  iiqnidii  mi  ara  mm- 
tioaed  especially  in  eamMetmi  «itll  the  bath. 
£TetT  Roman  took  with  him  to  the  bath  a  Itottle 
9i  «A  {ampmUa  cleona).  Sat  aooiBting  the  body 
Avtatbing,  and  m  ndk  batdw  frequently  con- 
taixked  perfmcrd  rolj  we  read  <>f  amj,w!uf  l  o^mianae, 
(Man.  iii.  82. 26.)  ▲  bottla  of  this  kind  is  figond 

■Mkr  BLtLNSl'M. 

sod  part  ol  his  basineas  was  to  cotct  them  with 
Wrbw  (uM  \um\  A  bottb  m  ewcrad  ««•  <*lled 

<n9«aa  (P^aat.  Am/,  iil  I.     ,  StidL  vL  \. 

77,  CMBparcd  with  Festaa,  s.  «^  Hutmia.) 
AMPTX,  AMPTCTER  (l^mC  W^r^f  \ 

caQed  hj  the  Rooumi  /r<.nt  lU,  was  a  broad  band 
«r  plate  of  metal,  which  Greek  iadies  erf  rank  wore 
A«  fiMrriiemd  as  part  of  tbe  head-dress.  {IL 
-nr,  468 — 470;  ArKhvl.  Sopp.  4:51  ;  Th*v>cr.  i. 
XL )  iience  it  u  attnbaud  to  the  idnale  dirinitiea. 
Artemis  wean  a  Erootal  of  gold  (x^wAv  ifgrnmu^ 
EiiTil'.  ffff.  if>i  )  ;  asid  the  epit!i»*t  x;nxrdftxu«c*r  is 
applned  by  Homer,  Hc&iod,  iwd  I'indar  to  the 
llvaes,  the  Hom,  md  the  Fates.    From  the  ex- 
jfTPs.'non  Tojr  )roay4ftT%Mm  Of|flU'  in  a  fracrocnl  of 
Pindar,  we  mnj  infer  that  this  oroamcnt  was 
»i  TTt^iimt»  made  of  blue  sKsd  (xt'owj)  instaid  of 
gold  ;  and  th'>  Scholiast  nn  theaboTC  citrd  passaj^e 
of  Eoripida  aj^^rLx,  t^iat  it  was  ^mctimcj  cu- 
riebed  with  pmri^u*  stooeii 

The  /rxmtal  cf  a  hone  was  called  by  the  same 
mae,  and  was  oceasiooally  made  of  similar 
nch  nnt/-rlaJs.  Jlence,  ia  tbe  Iliad,  the  horses 
whidi  dnw  tbe  chariott  flf  Ben  aod  of  Ana  are 

The  tojiexed  woodeot  ezhibits^he  frontal  on  the 
itad of  P^^tai,  taken  from  ooa  of  Sir  William 
HiBi3im)t  ruetf  ia  contrart  wftk  tfce  eonespond- 
fl^  onnetf  as  sAo  wa  OB  tb*  kfl^  «f  two  ftnales 

ID  tk  szme  coU.yction,  . 
Fmtalt  were  alto  worn      J^"^^  .  l^^- 


poses  I  be  m«Tj 
^  Thtj 
Jews  and 

XL  18  ) 


to 


hmw  »"ni  fruijul*  i«  Ly- 
ta  h&w  b'  ^n  worn  by  il»<< 
altWIwM.  (iV-uLviU, 
IJ.  Y.) 


AMULrrnX  (wyjarTor,  wtpU^^  ^a«. 
rri^piov),  an  amuleL  This  word  in  Anbic  Ola"** 
let)  meaiis  tAof  irAiol  ia  sHAwwiaii.  It  was  pnibafaly 
bnwght  by  Arabian  mefrhants  t<>L"fthcr  with  th* 
articles  to  which  it  was  applied,  when  they  wers 
imported  into  Kurope  from  tbe  KasL  It  first  occurs 
ia  the  Natond  Hwtory  oi  I'lmv. 

An  amulet  was  any  object  —  a  stone,  a  pUut« 
an  artificial  production,  or  a  pieca  of  writing  — 
which  was  suspended  from  the  aackt  or  tied  to 
any  part  of  the  body,  for  the  pnrpoaaof  counteract- 
ing poison,  curing  or  prcrenting  disease,  warding 
otf  till*  ovkl  eye,  aiding  women  in  childbirth,  or 
obTiatisA  t'"**^^  aad  aacatii^  advaatagat  of 
any  Vma. 

Faith  in  ihc  \  '.rtueaof  amulrti  was  almost  nni» 
renal  ia  tha  aacicnl  worid,  so  thai  tha  wbota  art 
ft  HM^dna  coiMMtad  Is  a      MMkUnfcla  d<||i*a 

of  dir<.'cii"n»  for  ihi  ir  n^jilication  ;  and  'v.,  prupur- 
tion  to  tbe  qaantitr  of  Mnulets  pmcrrad  ia  our 
eoBadiaaaaf  aatiqintMa,la  tha  frngaeaf  wwnjaB  al 
tlirm  in  aiicient  treatises  on  nntnral  hist<<rv.  on  the 
practice  of  nadicint,  aad^  on  the  t inues  of  pUota 

OTP  mfTcly  ri'iiifh  unp  liihcd  fTTurmcnts  of  such 
stones  as  amber,  agate,  cornelian,  and  jasper ; 
others  are  wrought  iMa  tha  shapa  of  baetlea,  quad- 
rupeds, eyes,  fingcn,  and  othr-r  rn<  niVr«  uf  the 
body.  There  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  the  btUxtion 
of  stones  either  ta  ha  Ml  in  rings,  or  strung  ta* 
gethcr  in  rx^rklacrs,  was  oftrn  made  with  refrrenco 
to  their  r«.'puu.-d  vutu^  as  amulets.  (Plin.  //.  M 
XZT.  9.  s.67«  xxix.  4.  a.  19,  JOOb  1QLIl24..  xtxrii 
8.  ».  ^7.)    FFahj-m  s  ]  (J.  Y.] 

AJMUS6IS  or  AMUS5IUM,  a  carpenter^ 
and  masQoli  hialiiiMiail,  the  use  of  wiaek  waa  la 
olitain  a  true  plan**  rirfaco  ;  but  its  cntiftnictinn 
is  difficult  to  make  out  frum  the  slalemciita  of  U.o 
andctit  ^» Titers.  It  appears  clearly  from  Vitruvius 
(L  6.  8  6)  that  it  was  different  from  the  m/nAi 
(straight  rule),  and  from  the  libeOa  (plumblino  or 
square),  and  that  it  was  used  for  obtaining  a  trutf 
aoifMe,  whether  horixontal  or  perpendiciJar,  than 
thoae  two  instnnnents  together  would  give.  It  is 
defined  by  the  grammarians  as  n  rr</u/<s  or  labtJn^ 
made  padEiectl/  ]>laiio  and  wnooth,  and  ti.«H  for 
making  wwk  tavri  and  for  imaoUiinf  gtonrs  ( lirg^ 
(ut  ifuam  aliiptui  rxtuijwtiur,  Ft'*tus,  i,  V, ;  amimia  e$t 
(uqmmuaUmm  lenj/atum^  it  ut  ofmd  /Siirof  tabula 
quatdcm^  qm  Mtaalar  fltf  mm  fcii^j^rfii,  Varr.  ap, 
iVM.i28>;  wiaaBathargfMnDHiMiniydMrl/ 
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deKrlbet  It     a  pltM  rarftea^  comnA  with  red 

ochro,  which  \v;u  ])laot  d  on  work,  in  order  to 
test  its  smoothness,  which  it  of  couite  did  by 
hamag  dw  nwlc  of  the  nd  odire  on  way  pro- 
jections. (Amus.*is  e>i  Uihula  nUfHoata  rpim  da- 
miUitttr  taamittandi  ofK-ru  gratia^  an  reofum  opm 
tmfgal,  fllMinM,  ap.  Charts,  il  p.  178i|  PatMh). 
There  was  also  a  difference  of  opinion  ainnntr  thf 
fframmariont,  whether  the  omuBsis  was  onJj  an 
aHAnment  far  tijiag  •  kvd,  or  •  tool  for  MfmUy 
n-ikinjT  one  (Fcstns, r.  E!jamm»gim).  The  amut- 
ftis  wag  nndc  aooietiiaes  of  iron  (Fti^t.  i&ui.),  and 
•onietimes  of  marble  (Vitruv.  L  c).  It  gives  riee 
to  the  adverbs  amnsiiin,  d.faw"r'>?'m,  and  rjvimws- 
nmy  meaning  with  jM-rfi  ct  n  jiulajily  and  rxact- 
nem.   (See  F  :c  I  ni,  [P.  &] 

AMU'SSIUM.  (AMU88W.] 

ANADE'MA.  [Mitra.] 

ANADI'KIA  (i»««ida).    [Ai  Ki  i.ATio.] 

ANAGLYPIIA  or  ANA(iLYl*TA  {iytL 
yXv^,  dydyKvwTa)^  chased  or  embossed  vessels 
made  of  branae  w  of  the  precious  metals,  which 
dmvcd  their  name  from  the  work  on  them  bein^ 
ill  relief,  su\d  not  engrared.  (Plin-  H.  N.  xxxiih 
11.  t.  49  ;  Viig.  Am.  v.  267  ;  Martial  iv.  39  ; 
Cablatura  ;  ToRKUTicB.)  The  name  was  also 
applied  to  sculptured  gvms.  [P.  S.j 

ANAdLYPTA.    [Anaglyph  a.] 

ANAGNOSTAE,  also  called  lectores,  were 
•laves,  who  were  employed  by  tbe  edaoUed  Ilomans 
in  read  in;:  t<>  them  daring  meals  or  at  other  times. 
^Ck.adAtL  I  12;  Oxa,  Htf,  AU,  U  i  PliiLi^ 
i  15,  nl  5,  fx.  S6.) 

ANAfiO'GES  DIKE'  iiutecywyv,  Hkti).  If 
au  individual  sold  a  slare  who  hiul  some  secret 
diseaee — ioeli,  tar  Instance,  as  epilepsy  —  witbont 
iiif<innin^  the  purih.i-icr  of  the  circunisU'incc,  it 
was  in  the  power  of  the  lattor  to  briug  aa  actioa 
against  the  -midar  within  a  certain  tuie,  which 
waa  fixrd  hv  the  laws.  In  onlt-r  to  do  this,  he  liad 
to  rcp<^  (^ycty)  to  the  proper  authorities  the 
nature  of  the  diieMe ;  whence  toe  action  wai  called 
liya-yurfT)^  BUr}.  Plato  supplies  us  with  sonu'  infunn- 
ation  on  this  action ;  but  it  ia  uncertain  whether 
hit  remarks  apply  to  the  aetioB  which  was  brought 
in  thf  Athenian  courts,  or  to  an  imaginary  form  of 
proceeding.  (Plat.  L«i.  xi.  p.  916  ;  Ilesych.  «.  v. 
owrywy^t  Stdd.  a  v.  fmyttyiif  fatytefai;  Meier, 
Ati.  PrfMrsy.  p.  ^2^.) 

ANAGO  UlA  (dwyi^ym),  n  festival odebnOcd 
nt  Kryx,  in  Sicily,  in  honour  of  Aphnktitei.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  place  believed  that,  during  this 
festival,  the  goddess  went  over  into  Africa,  and 
that  all  the  pigeons  of  the  town  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood  likewise  departed  and  accompanied  her. 
(Aeliaa,  y/<W.  An.  iv.  2,  V.  H.  I  U  ;  Athen.  ix. 
fb  994.)  Nine  days  afterwards,  at  the  WHcallcd 
Koray^ia  (return),  one  pigeon  having  returned 
mid  cnto^  the  tcmjile,  tiic  rest  fulluwcd.  This  wa« 
the  signal  for  genecal  rejoicing  and  feasting.  The 
whole  district  was  said  at  this  time  to  bmell  of 
butter,  which  th«  inhaliitants  believed  to  be  a 
rign  that  Aphrodite  had  returned.  (Atben.  iz. 
p,  395  ;  conip.  K.  F.  Hermann,  Lehrb.  d.  gottes- 
dienst.  AUerUi,  d.  GrUcIuM,  §  68.  n.  29.)     [L.  S.1 

ANAKEIA  (h^dnua)  or  ANAKEION  (M 
ffcioy),  a  festival  of  tho  Dioscuri,  or  ^Avcorrfj,  as 
they  were  udled,  at  Athens.  (Hesveli.  vol.  i. 
p.  S25  ;  Pollux,  t.  .{7.)  Aihenacus  (Vi.  p.  235) 
mentions  a  temple  of  the  Dio^euri  called  *Av«U«ioy, 
at  Athens  i  he  also  informs  \u  (iv.  p.  137)  that 
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the  Athenianf,  probably  on  the  occasion  of  thii 

festival,  used  to  prepare  fnr  these  herf>os  in  th« 
Prytaneium  a  luciU  couiistin^'  of  cheese,  a  barlcj- 
cake,  ripe  figs,  olives,  and  i:arlic,  iji  renietiibranoe 
of  the  ancient  mode  of  livin::.     The*r  heroes 
however,  received  the  most  distinguished  honour* 
in  the  Xbrian  and  Achaeaa  states,  where  it  mny 
be  FTipposed  that  every  town  celebrated  a  festival 
in  their  honour,  though  it  uiay  not  have  be<*n  under 
tho  name  of  iydxtia.    Pausiinlas  (x.  1^8.  nien- 
tie'i-.  n  f.  clival  held  at  Anv^^'  ^  i,  called  that  of  ti:.* 
kyd^Twy  waiSwv :  but  adds  that  it  wa£  disput«.xl 
whether  they  were  thoIKowuri,  the  Curctea,  or  the 
Cabi  iri.  (  K.  F.  IlermaTui.  f  <  ltr6.  d,gultetdini.<t.  Ai' 
tcrth.  d.  (.'rirrJa-n,  §  'ii  ii.  -7.)  [L-  S.  j 

ANAKKI'.MENA  (AwwffMfvo).  [DonaiUA-J 
ANAKLETE  RIA  (iycuc\rrr-npia\  the  name 
of  a  solemnity  at  wliich  a  yauii^  prince  was  pro- 
claimed king,  and  ascended  the  throne.  The  iMUne 
was  chieflv  applied  to  the  acfMsion  of  th^  Pti  lemaic 
kings  of  kg}'pC  (I*ol\  b.  Rtlmj.  xviii.  ii<i,  xxviit. 
10.)  The  prince  went  to  Memphis,  and  waa 
there  adorned  by  the  priests  with  the  sacred 
diadem,  and  led  into  the  temple  of  Phtha,  wbt^ 
he  vowed  not  to  make  any  innovations  cither  in 
the  order  of  the  year  or  of  the  festivals.  He  then 
carried  to  some  distance  the  yoke  of  Apis,  in  order 
to  be  reminded  of  the  sulTerings  of  <naa  Re> 
joicii^  and  tecrifices  coodttded  the  solemnitjr. 
(Diod.  Fragm.  lib,  xxx.)  [L.  S.] 

ANAKI.YPTE'RIA.  [Matrimonium.] 
ANA'KRISIS  {h»dKptais\  the  pfeltouauy 
inveetigatioa  of  a  ease  by  a  magietiate  or  archon, 
befon>  it  was  brought  before  the  courts  of  jiutioo 
at  Athene.    For  the  porpose  of  ascertduing  whe> 
ther  the  •etion  wonld  lie,  both  parties,  the  com- 
plainant and  di'findant,  were   sununoned,  sepOf 
lateljr,  and  if  either  of  them  did  not  appear  with' 
ont  a  fermal  reqneet  to  have  the  natter  dd^red 
(uirw/uo(Tm\  he  tacitly  pleaded  j,niilty,  and  accord- 
ingly lost  the  suit.  (  Demosth.  c  TJuoar,^  1324.) 
The  anaerlns  began  by  both  the  pfatintiff  and  the 
defendant  taking'  an  aith,  the  fonner  tht-mby  at- 
testing that  he  had  instituted  the  prosccutioa  with 
troth  and  ceaeekntioaiDess  (ir/>o«#^<r(a),  and  tiia 
latter,  that  to  tho  best  of  his  knowkxige  he  was 
innocent  {iarrmiiocia),  (Timaeus,  Lex.  Plat,  p.  38, 
with  Rahnkenii  note ;  l>ioa;  Leert  ii  40 ;  Plat. 
Apf>^.  Socr.  ."?.)    It  wiLs  further  promised  ly  both, 
that  the  subsequent   prosecution  and  defence 
should  be  conducted  with  himeee  and  justice, 
(llaqmcrat.,   Suid.,   Ilesvch.    a\  v.  ayratuoiTia : 
Pollux,  viiL  122.)     If  the  defendant  did  not 
bring  forward  any  objection  to  the  matter  bekif 
broiit;ht  hefi-re  a  court  of  justice,  the  proceeding 
was  termed  tuMusia.  (Demosth.  e.  Fhttrm.  p.  908, 
0.  Steph.  p.  1103.)    Such  objections  might  he 
rais<'d  in  n  irird  to  tho  incom{)etency  of  the  coTirt 
to  which  the  iiKittcr  was  to  be  referred,  or  in  regard 
to  the  form  in  which  the  accuMtion  was  brought 
forward,  and  the  like  (Lvs.  c.  I''iur;.  p.  ; 
Pollux,  viiL  57)  ;  they  were  ^vvaya  looked  upon 
with  suspicion  (Demosth.  c.  LeocA.  p,  1097,  p, 
Pharm.  p.  im)  ;  but,  nevertheless,  they  were  not 
uiJrequeiitly  resorted  to  by  defendants,  either  iu 
the  form  of  a  iiofiafrrvploy  or  that  of  a  itapayp<uf>r}. 
In  the  c\iRc  of  a  SiofiafyrvpioL,  the  plaintilf  h.id  to 
bring  furwurd  witne&aes  to  show  that  tlio  ol^ 
jections  raised  by  the  defendant  were  nn founded  ; 
and  if  this  could  not  bo  done,  the  di  "nulant  had  a 
right  to  bring  w  itucsscs  to  show  tiut  his  objectious 
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tkt  Imm.    But  «aclt  cf  the  licipot  fuiim  ni^ht 

denoctice  tL<?  witr'^''!?^  of  I.Li  appiTr?*r;t  as  fiilv' 

the  principal  ooc:    If  thm  liapap- 

TTpia  Traji  Twjrt€>d  t.->  ;:i  a.  civ  '  case,  tri<'  [firTr  wh'i 
BiaiJ^-  td  It  iuii  to  d^pi^S.  d  timi  uf  iuuaL~y 
(irB/MiraTd<eA.4)»  tmA  when  the  {klaintiff  loat  hU 
■nit,  he  h.i-!  to  -piiT  tn  tl.«>  defendant  a  fine  frr 
ham^  nis*.  d       accaaaiMW  vuhoat  fiiaadAtkni. 

a  ftTtaOf  the  tta^uipnj^  waa  the  riUj  fom  in 
vhich  objectjooa  could  be  nised.  (Bekkez, 
^mabL  ^  23CL)  The  ro^an^n^  an  ob- 
^rction  m  wntiiif;,  vhich  w*t  node  hj  the  d»- 
irtidaat,  without  hU  emplojri&g  anj  witncoea, 
sad  vkkh  va*  decided  upon  in  cfs^itt ;  and  in 
thia^  alto,  the  kwer  had  to  par  a  fiae  to  ihtBiutjr 
that  gatiMsd  the  ntit.  (Poll ax,  nti  M.)  WImb 
the  ptMrtiff  gained  his  caae,  the  proaccution  pn>- 
CMded  in  its  xagolftr  csime.  TJm  im>|M#4> 
kovFT^r,  might  be  sant#thtnf  mm  Ami  ft  MM 
oV 'vii'iLi,  inasmuc!*!  as  tiic  d<  ft';t'!ant  ini.;lt  torn 
^^iatt  thtt  plsinsifll^aiMi  niixi  aii  acouation  i^aiait 

life.     SsEh  «a    Itig— tiw   THJ  CMMDoaJj  COO- 

cisSrd  in  the  'I>  '"i-ndjiit  t hur^'Ir:,*  hit  uccumT  villi 
t  a*  tight  to  fiaim  th«  phTilMet  ctf  ati 
*  =  «r  wUdl  the 


t;:*  r  urj  pr*-".  i  titiTd  from  rscrv  i^uii^  tho*'"  {iriTi- 
Imcs  xutxil  he  lip*^  e»tabiuhed  bis  f^Biini  to  tbosk 
TUi  \Jad  «r  4r]nytti»it  wM  ftoqMBlly  ft  mam 
dei^ice  to  .■ULnvv  t't*  puii.tifT. 

Tbcas  a»,  la  geoecai,  the  prooeediiw*  in  the 
hJm^arui  wai  ^mm  wtiitt  tm  took  {MMti,  it  is 
dear  th-i*.  iSr  ni;i.in  jiart  of  ihc  t-*  i.Ii  nco  on  both 
hrcmgkt  oat  in  the  irdxpuris^  and  at  the 
eUI  Ift  cost  Am  mmm  ob^  was  to  worii 
Bpao  the  m'lid^  of  ihv  judges  through  the  in- 
ti  the  ocaton,  with  refcreaoc  to  the  evi- 
bvqpkt  «it  in  the  IwAyini.  Th*  latter, 
thereiire.  cnrv*ijtLiI  ui  the  simple  eiidenee  which 
nfifBaBd  no  ontoncai  disnnsioii,  and  which  was 
iMlftMinl,  L  ift  Iftvft  t  1.  ift  documents  ;  3.  in 
the  statrra'TTTt  (rf  frr*  witnf^**»«  :  4.  in  tin'  tvix< 
bent  of  siaTcs  ;  and  b.  m  oaths.  In  a.l  tl.c-^ 
karift  «f  «vidHMii»  one  paxty  might  have  itcoarae 
tn  :h?  -wftSKXTftnT,  l!ial  i*,  ailf  ujxili  the  oth'T 
paxiy  U)  Lruig  furword  such  otLcr  evidt^o^  as  wii* 
•not  already  given.  (Bentosth.  c  St^  p.  1006, 
r.  Tlt^'TT.  x>.  f*n7.  r.  P irJurn.  p.  fCJl.)  Tin  re  woa, 
hi.  ««vei,  ao  frtrskCt  bltUgcitiaii  tu  with  kUiSk 

ft  iliiftiftBil  (DtBoetk  cOlfmp.  p.  IIBI),  and  in 
certain  casee  tbr  partr  called  upon  nii^ht,  in  ac- 
csrdaxMe  with  c&tabUshed  laws,  refuse  to  comply 
«iA  tha  deoiaod  ;  for  instance,  persons  belonging 
to  the  same  £unily  coidd  iM>t  b«  compelled  to  ap- 
pear as  vitneaes  against  one  another.  (Demosth. 
c  7m.  ^IIML)    But  if  the  reading  of  a  doca- 
neat,  thrown^  light  upon  the  point  ftt  iMne,  was 
Mfaaed,  the  other  party  might  bring  in  ft  iUrq  tis 

la  logard  to  the  laws  which  either  pftity  might 
aldK*  in  its  sapport,  it  most  be  obserred,  that 
copici  of  them  had  to  be  read  in  the  anacrisis, 
woee  it  mmVl  h&rt".  been  difficult  te  aay  Biagw- 

CUe  «r  judgv  v»  fijc,  at  ooee,  apoo  llw  Uw  or 
hmmg  upm  the  question  at  issue.    In  what 
ffiftUfcT  the  authoriiie*  were  enftbkd  to  uman 
haikiad  comet  copie*  being  taken  of  the  laws, 
kaB$bmni'  hui  It  <*  bigbiy  j>r<'KiM<-  tint  any 
mwk»  iftk'»  c<fT  ^  ^  archives,  had  to  get 
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lit  tijciutnr*  of  soiue  pabUc  oihcar  or  icnbe  to 
attcft  th^  <.  rr,  ctneia  of  Ike 

^ijs<u,  a  uyf^mt^Oi  ^  wtui,  txwikt  a£  ikL-M-uiiis,  and 
other  records  (.IVn»islk.  p.  P%mrwi,  p.  not 
niijv  rvquired  thi-  n-rnntTin'  nr-A  t.rj\',  i'.,-  ^artr 
i:i4.4.(.'n>cd,  but  tbrif  autbmticttT  limi  lu  U  iiiUAtcil 
by  witniM.    (PfBUL  <LOft<L  B6»). 

Evidrnce  (ftoftvpla)  was  ghen  not  only  by  frre- 
bom  and  growD-op  citisens,  but  also  by  strangf-n 
or  aliens  Demosth.  e.  LaenL  pph>  997,  S*.*!),  'J'M^ 
937 \  and  even  (rum  absent  penoiu  evidi'ncv 
might  be  prrxiixed  ( ^«^«a^rvp^  iVemoath.  e.  Strj-A. 
p.  1130  :  Pollux,  viit.  36),  or  a  tutcmcnt  of  a 
deceased  pcnoo  might  be  rvferml  to  (i«iHtr 
ftofrrviMtr^  I>emosth.  e,  SitpA.  p.  1 1 30,  «.  Ittock, 
p.  10!/7X  It  >  4De  was  called  opcMl  |a  kcftf 
witness  {mXrr*vttp\  be  could  not  refuse  it;  and 
tf  he  rsAised,  he  mixht  be  conpelled  to  pay  a  firi«> 
of  1 000  drachmae  ( iJvmotth.  iU  FuU,  pp.  3;«;, 
402  {  Aeschin.  e,  Timocr.  p.  71),  unli-as  be  could 
eslalili^  by  an  oa^  ( V{wf*o«rtaX  that  he  was 
t;r..iM<-  to  girc  his  ettdei»cc  in  tbo  case.  Any  oim 
who  had  jin— id  It  boftr  vttaeM»  and  afWward* 
fiuMlade  M,  beeftOM  laUs  to  fke  aetioa  of  Bt«9 
\< IT ouap^ I' fi'iou  .  r  dX4tfi)f.  The  evidence  of  aa 
avawcd  Criead  or  sail/  ot  utther  party  might  ba 
rejected.  (A«dkfai.  c  flneer.  p.  ,2.)  All  ev$. 
dcncc-  (  T  i^iVi  t)  J  vt-n  in  writiog  ai  it  was 
v«i  hjr  the  vitaessoi^  or  ift  caea  td  its  kariw 
t  fa  ffmoaalv  fa  vrilfag;  it  was 
.I'  lUiI  t'>  t^D  witness  fur  his  recogiu lion,  and  iw 
had  genenlly  to  confim  his  statement  hj  aa  oath. 
(DemMk.&^Jl.  pfu  1115, 1119, 1180,  •.(^m. 
p.  1269  ;  com  J".  U.-t\.  IV.  7.>    The  te»ti- 

monjr  o£  slaves  was  valul  otdy  when  cxtscu-d  by 
instmasolB  «f  torlMi«»  to  wUcb  citkar  tm  puny 
nii^lit  ofTrr  tn  crf«riii«'  :i  or  t^r        r  i.-i  „'!it 

aemaiid  the  torture  of  a  slave,  QDvmoslh.  c,  .N  i« 
eoitr.  p.  12Si,  e.  ^piei  p.  «.  Otrl  871, 
c.  Strpk.  p.  1135.) 

A  distinct  oath  was  mjaired  in  casea  where 
there  were  do  wttocaM  e»  detanala>  bat  it  kai 
Vii  i  ii  r-.  :i..irk' <1  above  that  ».tK)  wi  r.-  i.ikin  to 
c<.rir;na  tlit-  authenticity  of  a  document,  or  the  truth 
<>r  a  cutemcnt  of  a  tritaiiti  [JOftrVftAIIDril.) 

If  iljL- pvMrni-r  pr'TMluci  i1  'v-oa  tK>  Llrrir  .iml  m- 
l>Afii«;U/ry,  iLat  ibci^  v,m  uu  ditubt  as  to  who  was 
right,  the  magistnte  could  dcdde  tka  caae  at 
once,  without  IK  iidl-i^  u  til  \)v  In'M  in  a  fi.i:rt. 
Diumg  iLe  aitarrnit  it*  wtii  as  afk<rwaids  in  iho 
regular  court,  the  litigant  partiet  fti^kt  irttla 
th<:ir  <ll.>|>ut»'  }i_v  ."ui  nriii«.il.'p  arraogrment.  - 
lUuaVii^c.  Tkcucrui.  p.  c,  Mtd.  p.  5-r> ;  AetchiM. 

de  FaU.  Ug.  p.  269  ;  PoOox,  viii.  U3.)  Bat  if 
the  plaintilf,  in  a  piiMic  mntter,  dr  ^ar.- 
satioo,  be  bcc^iuiu  Whlc  a  Imc  at  lt>UU  Uracil* 
mae,  and  incurred  putkl  atunia ;  in  bt<-r  timr-s, 
however,  this  punishmvnt  wa«  r.ot  zAw.w  t  ii.ili,  \, 
and  in  civil  cases  the  pLiintiii  uiiiy  k<&t  ihu  &um 
of  money  which  ke  bad  deposited.  When  tha 
parties  did  not  come  to  an  wn^^-  r-taJiding  during 
the  anacrisis,  all  the  variou-t  of  cvideitce 

brought  forward  were  p»t  into  a  vesM'l  eallrd 
^ijws,  which  was  tealed  and  entrust  i  d  to  »f  vnrr 
eSeer  to  be  kept  until  it  was  wanted  od  th<  Aaj 
of  triaL  (Demosth.  r.  Olywp,  p.  1 173  ;  ScboL  ad 
Arkkfk,  1427.)    The  period  between  the 

emelastan  oltke  prclimin.iry  invcstigaiiun  and  nuiil 
ilf  jii.itt< T  wM  brought  liefore  a  court,  was  con- 
iidcicd  to  bek^g  to  the  anacrisis^  and  tkat  ffnoj 
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WM  differently  fixed  br  law,  aceording  to  the 
naAuie  of  the  charge,  la  eaaet  of  mnrder,  the 
period  W1U  nerer  leM  th.m  three  months,  and  in 
others  the  trial  in  court  commenced  <m  the 
thirtieth  day  after  the  beginning  af  the  nacfhia, 
as,  e.g.  in  the  ZIkcu  Ipayixal.  ifx'wopiKal,  fureiWt' 
KcU,  and  wpoutis  (HaipocnL  «.  v,  lfi^i|yM  Siitw  { 
Polhu^  vtii  6S,  101%  an4  tibe  ixt  fixed  far  the 
tr'.'il  wni  rallt'd   Kvpla  rod  y^/j-ov.  (Pciiiosth.  c. 

Mid.  pb  544.)  In  other  caae%  the  day  wa«  fixed 
hr  the  magWlmte  who  eondncted  the  HMcrini. 

Hut  cither  jarty  iiili;ht  prtilion  for  a  pnst}«ononu'iit 
of  the  trial,  and  the  opposite  par^  muht  oppose 
tlie  petition  by  an  oath  that  <he  gronnd^oB  wnidi 
r  (i'  !ay  \"ni8  sought  for,  v--.is  not  valid,  <^r  un- 
s.-itis£actafy.  (Harpocnit.i.o.A«'^vir«fio<r(a  ;PoUax, 
TTii  €0.)  Through  mch  iMfhrnatiw,  tke  deek 
si'Mi  <if  a  cn<K'  nii^ht  be  dclnre<i  to  thp  dctrhiirnt  of 
justice  :  and  the  annals  of  the  Athenian  courts  are 
not  wmling  in  niuneRNii  faulaneea,  in  which  the 
ends  of  justice  were  thwarted  in  this  manner  for  a 
number  of  years.  (Demoeth.  e.  Mid.  p.  541  ; 
oomp.  Meiemd  Sehltauunv  DtrAH.  Ptm,  p.  ^  ; 
C.  F.  Il.  rmann,  Crv^-h.  Sta^ttMlih.  §  141  :  Schd- 
man,  AutiquiL  Jur.  fmbL  Gra*e.  p.  279  ;  VV'achs* 
nratb,  UdLen.  Alterihum$kunde^  ii.  p.  262,  &c 
2nd  edil.)  The  cxorriinaliMii  wliirh  an  archon  iin- 
diTWi  iit  liofore  he  entered  ou  hij»  uiHc*^  was  like- 
wise ral]o<l  avojKpiOii,  [L.  S.] 

ANALEMMA  ( tif<{XT)MMa\  in  its  nrit'n:^! 
meaning,  is  any  ihin^  rai»od  or  8upp«irti'd ;  ii  la 
applied  in  tho  \A\\rA  to  wallsi  built  on  strong 
foundatlonn.  (Hosych.  Suid.  $.  v.)  Vitruvins  uses 
the  word  to  deMrnbt:  an  instrument  which,  by 
UHiking  the  lengths  of  the  shadow*  ol  n  fixed 
gnomon,  showed  the  different  altitudes  of  the  mn 
at  the  different  periods  of  the  year.  (Vitruv.  ix. 
7>  8.  s.  6,  7,  Schneider.)  It  mast  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  modem  analemma,  which  is  much 
more  complicated  and  precise  than  the  instnunent 
described  br  Vitruvius.  [iP>&l 

ANAPIE  SMATA.  tTHBATRUM.] 

ANATHE'MATA  (Ai-od^MaTa.)  (UowARU.] 

ANATOCISM  I 'S.  [Kkm-s.! 

ANAUMACUIOU  QRAPUE'  (anui^x^^ 
7Pa<H)«  was  an  impeachment  of  the  trterarch 
V  1  had  Jicpt  aloof  from  action  while  the  rest 
of  the  fleet  was  eq^ged.  From  the  personal  na- 
ture of  the  offbnce  and  ^  ponkhment,  ft  la 
ii').  '  1-  "h  it  this  action  could  only  hare  been  di- 
rected against  the  actual  commander  of  the  ship, 
whether  he  was  die  eole  penon  afywnted  to  the 
ofRcis  rr  fhs  active  partner  of  the  perhnpa  many 
(rvrr«A«it,  or  the  mere  contractor  («  tu<r9»- 
vifupts),  la.  n  canoe  ef  diie  kind«  the  atrategi 
would  be  the  natural  and  official  jnd^t^a.  The 
punishment  prescribed  by  law  for  this  offence 
was  a  modified  atimia,  by  which  the  crimina]  and 
his  descendants  w.^re  dcpriTcd  of  thr^ir  political 
franchise ;  but,  as  we  learn  from  Andocidea,  were 
allowed  to  retain  possession  of  their  pnptatf. 
(De  &  10.  23,  ed.  StcpL ;  Petit.  Leg.  Att. 
p.  067.)  [J.S.M.] 

ANAXAGOREIA  (Wa7<WM>>  «  day  of 
recreation  for  all  the  youths  at  T.anipsacn.«,  which 
took  place  once  every  v<  ar,  in  compliance,  it  was 
«iid«with  Awish  ex^  r  ^  ,  i  by  AamagotM,  who, 
after  bcincr  rxpelli^l  from  Athens,  ^pent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  here.  This  continued  to  bo  ob- 
•erred  even  in  the  tinkO  «l  Diogeoei  liai  rtiua. 
Ummo^cIO.)  LL.8.] 


ANCHISTEIA  (&rxmk>  [Hb».] 

ANCI'LE.  [Salii.] 
ANCILLA.  [Skrvus.] 
A'NCORA.  [Navis.] 
A'NKULE  {hmvKn\  [Hasta.! 
ANDAHATAK.  [Gladiator.] 
ANDREIA  (d«^pt«a).  [SYMiru.1 
A'NDRIAS  (4*^p.'oj).  r9TATtf*itiA.7 
AXDROGEO'MA  ('A.^/Kryfafio),  a  f.-niv.J 
with  pimcs,  held  creiy  year  in  the  Cerameicua  at 
Athena,  in  heaour  of  iSbm  hero  Androgeua,  aen  of 
Minos,  who  had  overcome  all  his  advers.iric9  in  the 
fcstire  games  of  the  Panathmaca,  and  waa  aft^ 
waide  kaied  br  hit  jenlotie  rtvala.  (Ptaa.  i 
§  9;  Ai^.llud.  iii.  l.V  §  7;  Ilv-in.  F.:'  -13  ;  Di.,,1. 
ir.  60,  61.)  AccfMtling  to  Hesychius,  the  hero  also 
bore  die  iwaeef  Burygyes  (the  poaseeeor  of  ex- 
tensive lands),  and  imder  this  title  pamea  wi  re 
celebrated  in  his  honour,  d  in'  Zvpvyirf  ky^r. 
(Hesyeh.  toI.  i  p.  IS33 ;  K.  P.  HeraMum,  OaUm- 
dientt.  A  flerfk.  d.  Gritcken^  %  62,  n.  22.      [  I..  S.  ] 

ANDROLETSIA  (di^^iifia  or 
^iov\  a  legal  meaaa  bjr  whidi  the  Atheninne  wen 
enabled  to  take  Tengenncc  upon  a  community  in 
which  an  Athenian  citiieu  hod  been  murderpd. 
¥m  when  the  elate  ot  city  in  whose  territory  the 
murder  had  Wen  committed,  refused  to  bring  the 
murderer  to  trial,  the  law  allowed  the  Atheniane 
to  take  possenion  of  three  individuals  of  that 
^tnt''  or  city,  and  to  l>:>,vo  them  imjirisoned  at 
Atiu>u%  iu»  hostages,  until  satisfaction  gi«el^ 
or  the  murdeiw  ddlfwed  Up,  and  the  property 
found  ujon  the  persons  thus  se-T'fd  wa*  runfiicatcd. 
(Demo&iL  c  Aridoer.  p.  647  ;  iiiupocrat.  «.  r.  ; 
Pollux,  viii.  40 ;  Suid.  and  E^fli.  IC  *  St  ; 
Rokkcr,  Antcdot.  p.  213.)  The  persons  entniitcd 
with  the  office  of  seizing  upon  the  thre«  hus< 
tagem,  were  usually  the  trierarchs,  and  the  com- 
manders of  ships  of  war.  (Demosth.  Ih  Coram. 
Trier,  p.  1232.)  This  Athenian  custom  is  analo- 
gous  to  theeto^^ofHi  of  die  Baaaiu.  (Lir.  viiL 
14.)  (uaj 

A.VDRONI'Tia    [lyoMvn,  Ormk.] 
ANGARI'A  (ATTo^fa,  Hdc  iTTofW)  u  » 
word  borrowed  fitotn  the  Persians,  sonifying  a 
system  of  peeting,  which  was  used  anoi^  ^at 

pMple,  and  which,  aceordink,'  to  Xenophon,  »aj 
established  by  Cyrus.    Horses  were  prorided,  at 
certain  distaiilea,  along  the  princi^ml  mada     the  ' 
empire  ;  so  that  couriers  I'i  .f-.arioi),  who  .also,  of 
course,  relieved  one  another  at  certain  distances, 
eodd  pneeed  without  intemption,  both  night  end 
day,  and  in  all  weathers.  (ITerod.  viii.      ;  iii.  12f> ; 
Xen.  Vyrop.  viiL  6.  §  1  7 ;  fcjuid.  s.  v.)   It  may  easily 
be  supposed  that,  if  the  gTiTenment  amtngfmtnti 
failed  in  any  point,  the  service  of  providini:  hiT^-'S 
was  made  cmnpulaoty  on  individuab  ;  and  hence 
the  weed  cane  to  hmm  conpulao^  aeiviee  m  fiv* 
wardincT  royal  messages  ;  and  in  thi.t  wnse  it 
adopted  by  the  Roouuis  under  the  etupire,  and  is 
fivqaently  fnmd  in  the  Reoaa  hiwi.  The  Roaon 
angaria^  also  called  anpariamm  erhjhitio  or  ptnt^ 
riatioy  included  the  maintenance  and  suppiv,  not 
only  of  horses,  but  of  ships  and  messengers,  ra  fbr* 
wrifMii:,'  '  >  th  letters  and  burdcmj  ;  it  is  defined  ns 
a  jx-rttmai^  munut ;  and  there  was  no  ground  of 
exemptioil  ftom  it  allowed,  except  by  the  favour 
of  the  emperor.    (Dig.  50.  tit.  4.  ».  18.  f  ?  4.  : 
tit,  5.  s.  lU,  11 ;  49,  tit  la  s.  4.  §  1  ;  Cod  TiieoJ- 
8.  tit.  5  ;  Cod,  JuHtin.  12.  tit  51.) 
Aceording  to  Saidn^  the  FMian  word  «M 
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ANNTLUS. 

paiij  ^ipiied  to  anj  bcacen  ol  bardgMy  and 
,«BcsiDpQlMrvMnFin«r«qr1ddL  fP.S.] 
ANGIPORTU?,  AXnTPOnTl'M,  a  r.ar- 
kne  between  two  row*  of  hoiue*  ;  loeli  •  lane 
M  iMM  »t  mil,  or  «»d  IB  a  prirmte 
house,  wo  MM  to  l-c  what  the  Fr»-r.rh  ca!!  a  cul^if- 
«K.  «t  it  BU^S  tcfmuwte  at  b<»iii  endi  in  ■odw 
falfie  ttiiL    Tha  —nwiif  dcntdl  tk*  wwrd 

from  a-<brx^^  and  p>rfiu%  and  ex;>!ain  it  u  Ttii^i- 
iot.  onipjtallT,  the  cairuw  c&tcuoos  ta  a  {xut. 
(Fr«t.  p.  17.  'ed.  MOUer  ;  Varra,  Z>»  L.  JL 
tL41  :  T'lrrlar^.  in  T>i2.  Z^^.-  .S.;;w'/  rW..  oD.)  The 
aiaabt^  ^  saca  tiiurow  cuujti,  ci''«cas  lan^'A  Acenis 
l»  hare  been  cactakletable  in  ancient  iioaie.  (Cic 
dt  Dir.  L  32,  MIL  24,  a-i  Jlcn^.  ir.  51  ; 
FauL  FmmL  ir.  2.  ti,  op.  AVai.  tii.  1  ;  Tcr. 
AdtlfJL.  n,%.»i  IteLOMkLSS.  10  ;  CatolL 
i".  4.1 

.^GUSTUS  CLA\  I  S. 

ANNA'LES  MA'XIML 

,%>  x<t>  \  A  i«  ase<3  !/>  sianifr,  1.  The  ^irodnce 
efti«-  jtSLT  in  ci>r»x,  fruit,  wine,  ^c^aiMl  heoce,  2. 
Friiviiii—  Si  fecrral.  eapedally  ths  «MB  whieii,  in 
t^?  Uttt?  T'^nrs  of  the  repablie,  was  collected  in 
t£M!  HomMHUKS  ot  the  state,  and  told  to  tbe  poor  at 
a  ^a^Bi*  B  tMB*  of  scarcity  ;  and  which,  onder 
the  enqieran,  was  dictribatcd  to  the  peojJe  gra- 
taitoiulT,  or  gxToi  aa  paj  and  rewarda.  [Con- 
euanric ;  FftinuMV.anQ|  FAAmcnTa  Ait> 

ISBSA!.)  [P.S.! 

A'NNULUS  (SmHXimX  a  ring.  Ercry  free- 
Btau  in  Greece  appean  to  hare  oaed  a  ring  ;  and, 
at  katt  in  tlw  aM'UcI  taw,  not  aa  an  onuuMiit, 
lat  aa  m  ntida  fcr  we,  w  ring  always  Mrred 
aa  a  seaL  How  ancient  tlie  cuatoni  rf  wr^rirj? 
tm^mmmig  the  Greeks  vaa,  cannot  be  ascertained  ; 
thMgh  ft  M  cartain,  as  P^nj  {H.  N.  xzzin. 
4)  ol/^rvi-^,  that  in  the  Honn  ric  poems  therv  arc 
ol  it.  In  works  of  fiction,  howem,  and 
'  le^cmla  in  whieli  Aa  mhImm  of  later  ages 
are  n ':\rrd  up  witli  t!io»e  of  the  tarliosl  limes,  wc 
iaid.  the  moat  ancient  heroes  described  as  wrarinf; 
mga.  (PiBHL  i  17. 1  i,  X.  80.  f  9  T  Earip  Ij'fog. 
^4aL  154,  Hipj-<-f.  But  it  la  hli^hly  j.rolMiUe 

that  th«  cBstom  f£  wearing  nog*  was  introdoced 
inloOMea  firsn  Asia,  whlcrt  it  ^  ttare 

t x-n  almij:>t  umTi?rsal.  (Htrod  i.  195  ;  Plat  dt 
JU  FM.  ii.  p.  ao8.>  In  tha  time  of  Sobn  scai- 
liaga  (»(^pwT|itsfX  vdl  tha  fnelica  «f  cann- 
t«rf«ting  them,  seem  to  hare  Wpti  rathor  com- 
BMO,  Car  IMogenes  La£rtius  (L  57 )  tpeiiks  of  a  law 
«f  Salaa  «Wcb  forbade  the  artist  to  keep  tba  fenn 
of  a  sr-a.!  f  0^,^^0711)  which  b'  '  (Instances 

«f  oomiterteited  seals  are  giv^n  m  ikcker*!  C4art- 
ifai^  fi.  i».317.)   Whether,  bowerer,  il  was  ms- 
tomarr  as  earir  as  the  timt-  <jf  Solon  to  wear  riBk'i 
with  pft-ciaua  sk^ues  on  which  figures  were  en- 
gWPM,  maj  justly  be  doabtcd  ;  and  it  is  moch 
Bwf  firrjh>a!ile  that  at  that  timr  the  fivmres  were 
cut  ui  the  metai  of  th>-  rini;  it»r-lf,  a  nistt^iQ  which 
«M  nrrer  akaidfliK^  aho^n  thcr.    Kings  withoat 
pcwwm  %Xim^  wm?  caJJeil  a-.|77<^i,  the  name  of  the 
gem  beii»  f^^s  or  apfiayif.  ( Art«>tnid(ir.  CMeiro- 
tril,  £       In  ktier  tiin^  rings  were  worn  mam 
a?  (»rKKT?crit>  thin  as  artit  lcs  for  use,  and  prrwmi 
onr  mat  ao  ktpger  aatisfird  with  one,  hut  wore 
fnv  Antt,  ce  «VCB  aave  rin^  ;  and  insUnces  are 
rirrr,!.  d  oflho*e  who  regula'-ly  loaded  their  hands 
wiihmgi.   (fiat  //tfJP-         P-^.^'i  J  Anstoph 


bat  not  sa  Itw 


vomen  likewise  used  to  wear  naf% 
qoeatly  aa  mm  1  tha  liaga  af  w«m 

to  havf  \>tfti  IfM  crttlv  than  tl;<>!>-i"  of  ni<-fi,  fnf 
•ante  are  mentioned  which  were  made  id  amticr, 
irory,  &e.   (Artaiil  la.) 


wnm  on  thr  fiurth  fingrr  (•»'a,<t^f rra?,  r'nt.  >\ 
^M.  /Vw^  hh.  iv.  ;  Grlliua,  Ju  iujk.  i  he  Lace« 
dacBMniam  are  said  to  have  ased  iron  rtngt  at  all 
time*.  (TIIu.  ff.  y.  xxtnl  t  )  With  li..-  .  xcep- 
tiuu  ptdriiaps  of  sjparLft,  tbe  law  doe*  not  appear  ic 
hare  e««r  attaaplad  in  any  Gfvek  sMalaaaaali^ 
act  th'-  ;rnr'at  partiality  ft>r  thi*  Inturr  ;  ard  r.^ 
where  ui  Utvt^  di/ts  the  nf  ht  of  wearing  a  gold 
ring  appear  to  have  hmm  aMfaad  ta  m  faMHalar 
erder  ur  cIom  of  cit./ertii, 

Th<2  cuttmu  uf  wearirtg  ringii  1'<-UrTrd  to 
hare  been  intruduc<<d  into  Rt*m^  hj  the  SaUMa, 
who  ar<-  drinrilM-d  in  t!ii-  <arly  l-'^v  iulj  n$  Wf-rtr- 
ing  g<iM  riii^a  w<th  |i«wioi..s  *UJtM;»  {ycmiuatt 
ammmii)  of  great  bcasty.  ( Lir.  L  1 1  ;  Dionya  ii. 
.'iJl.)  Fli'ms  (1.  5)  states  that  !t  «a*  in'.r-Hl-.irrd 
from  Ktruria  m  the  reign  of  Tari^uu^uu  l'ri»cu«, 
and  Pliay  c.)  deriTrs  it  fn>in  Greece.  TW 
fact  that  among  the  ttataes  of  the  Roman  kings 
in  tbe  capital,  two,  Numa  and  Bcrrius  Tulliua, 
were  rsfniMlad  vith  ring*,  can  scarcely  be  ad- 
duced as  an  argument  for  thrir  early  use,  as  later 
artists  would  naturally  leprrsent  the  kinos  with 
such  insignia  as  cbamcten/.  <i  the  li;uli'-»t  i^agi* 
stiates  in  later  tines.  But  at  whaterer  tima 
rings  may  have  beeocua  costonatfy  at  Rome,  thaa 
much  is  certain,  that  at  first  they  were  always  •< 
iron,  that  they  were  daafebad  tsr  tim  ansa  poq^aaa 
as  in  Greece,  namely,  ta  ba  aaad  at  aaala,  mi  llatt 
▼ery  free  Honian  had  a  right  to  use  such  a  ring. 


This  inas  ritw  was  aaad  down  to  tha 
of  tha  rspablw  hy  wmA  mm  as  Wad  tlia  abaflidty 

of  the  p'vmI  old  litiH'*.     Marihs  w-.r.-  an  inm  rii;;^ 

in  his  thiuaph  over  Jngurtho,  and  several  nobla 
I  ailniaaJ  to  tha  anriant  outaaa,  aad  aavar 


^Uh  the  SchoL;  Dinan  h. 


&iBfli 

wore  p  ld  on<  !i.    (  Plin.  !f.  \.  xxxiii.  6.) 

Whan  aoiaton  in  the  early  tiiiiaa  «f  tha  rrpuhlie 
vara  ant  aa  toabaiaadan  to  m  ttote,  they 

wore  diiriiij;  the  time  <>f  thi  ir  nil««i"ii  rii  t;?*, 

which  they  received  from  the  sutr,  and  which 
wera  pwhapa  adaraaA  with  aosae  symbolic  repKK 

»enU»li<in  of  the  n-yHjlilic,  and  nii«lit  ►i  rw  a*  a 
sta4e>seaL  But  amtjaaaadon  used  gold  rings  only 
in  pnUie  |  b  private  thoy  vara  their  Iron  anas. 
(Pliii.  xxxiii.  4.>  In  the  course  of  time  it  be- 
came cuAtuiaary  fur  ail  the  senatoni,  chief  magi- 
strates, and  at  hut  fur  the  equhea  alao,  to  wear 
a  gold  seal-ring.  (Liv.  iz.  7.  4^.  tttL  ;  Cic 
c  Vtrr.  iv.  25  ;  Liv.  xxiii-  12 ;  Klur.  li.  6.)  This 
right  of  wearing  a  foM  ring,  which  was  nu! 
•jUi  Titly  calhtl  the  jr/*  annuH  uurri,  or  the  Jtu 
aimuli/ram^  remained  lur  leveral  centuries  at  Rowa 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  aaoalan,  na^istratei^ 
and  pqulte,'*,  while  all  other  persons  continued  to 
use  irun  ones.  ( .\{>piaa,  Htiy,Pun.  104.)  Ma« 
gistratcs  and  pnvemors  ti  provinces  seem  to  hava 
na/1  the  ri;fht  of  cciifrrrtrte  r.pon  itif<  ri.->r  officers,  oc 
such  pcrsuiis  a&  ixad  dialmgaiislicd  ti^tiinselves,  tha 
privikge  of  wearing  a  guld  ring.  Verres  thus 
presented  his  secretary  with  a  gold  rii^  in  the 
assembly  at  SjrrBCUse;.  (Cic.  c  Verr.  iiL  76,  80» 
ad  Fam.  x.  82  ;  Suet.  CWs.  39.)  During  tha 
empire  the  right  of  vranting  tha  ammhw  auiaas 
belonged  to  the  em^-rur«,  and  Mtoa  af  thfln  wart 
not  very  scrupulous  in  conferring  this  pnvile;:c. 
Aagwtua  gave  it  to  Mena,  »  iieadniau,  and  to 
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AntoQtut  Muca,  a  phjiiciao.  (Dion  Cass.  zlviiL 
48,  Kit  80.)    In  A.  D.  93  tiM  cmpeiw  TSberios 

•irdainrd  that  a  gnld  rin^  should  only  he  wnni 
by  tluMO  ingcuui  whose  Others  and  grandfiithen 
had  tiad  a  property  of  400,000  Mitatia,  and  not 
liy  any  fn-ediiiaii  or  slave.  (Pliii.  //.  .V.  xxxiii.  0.) 
Bat  Uiis  restrictioa  wat  of  UtUe  arail,  and  the 
amUtion  ibr  the  aranhM  a«ma  baeaaa  greater 
tban  it  had  ever  been  before.  (Plin.  EpisL  vii.  26, 
yni,  6  ;  SueL  Galb.  12.  U  ;  Tacit.  Hid.  I  13 ; 
SwL  FMC  13;8tat.«hiiiLS.  I4a»dw;>  The 
cmprTors  Scvenis  ami  A  .ir -lian  conft-m-il  th--  r,'ht 
of  wearing  gold  tiiias  upon  all  liomon  soidiere 
(HarodiatL  iii.  8  ;  Vopisc.  Amd.  7) ;  and  Jtw- 
tinian  at  h  ngth  allowed  all  thp  ritij;ens  of  the  om- 
pire,  whether  ingenui  or  libertini,  to  Mcar  such 
rings. 

The  itatus  of  a  person  who  had  received  the  jus 
annidi  i4>puur»  to  hare  ditlered  at  ditferent  timet. 
Paring  the  republic  and  Um  Nily  part  of  IIm  am- 
pin? the  jus  annuli  nrcmn  to  hare  made  a  ptrsnn 
ingcnnus  (if  be  was  a  libertus),  and  tu  have  ram-d 
bin  t»  A*  tank  of  aqnca,  proridcd  he  had  the 
requisite  eqnefstrian  census  I'^wt  GiUh.  10,  14  ; 
Tacit  Hitt.  i.  1^,  iu  57),  and  :t  was  probably 
iMver  graatod  to  any  one  who  did  not  poMHi  this 
cmsTiJi.  Thone  who  lost  thi>ir  pmpcrty,  or  were 
found  guiity  of  a  criminal  otfoncc,  l<>.'^t  the  jus  an- 
noli.  (Jot.  Sat.  xL  42  ;  Mart  viii.  h,  ii.  57.) 
Afterwards,  especially  fix>ro  the  time  of  Hadrian, 
the  jiririlcge  was  bestowed  upon  a  great  many 
fipeedflMny  aad  ndi  persons  as  did  not  possess  the 
equestrian  centtu,  who  therefore  for  this  reaaoQ 
alone  could  not  have  become  equites  ;  nay,  the  jm 
annuli  at  this  late  period  did  not  even  raise  a 
frccdman  to  the  station  of  ingennus :  he  only  be- 
came, as  it  were,  a  half  ingcnutu  {(jmui  vufenuu$\ 
that  is,  he  was  entitled  to  bold  a  public  office,  and 
might  at  any  futore  timo  be  raised  to  the  rank  of 
equcs.  (JuL  Capitol.  Mmrkt.  4.)  The  Lex  Viael- 
lia  (Cod.  !'.  tit.  21)  jninished  those  freednieii,  who 
mod  for  a  public  office  without  havixig  the  jus 
anm.  In  many  cases  a  Ubotat  might 
thruut'h  the  jus  annuli  become  an  cquos,  if  he  had 
tho  requisite  ceusus,  aud  the  prioccps  allowed  it ; 
bat  the  aaaohu  Hielf  no  longer  indaded  thia 
honour.  This  diflerence  in  t'l  i  l  aractir  of  the 
auitalna  appears  to  be  cImmt  also  from  the  £act,  that 
woflsen  leeeived  the  jut  aanoli  (Dig.  40.  tit  10. 
a  4),  and  that  Alexander  Scvcru?.  t!i  n^^h  he 
allowed  all  his  soldiers  to  wear  the  gold  ring, 
yet  did  net  admit  any  freedmB  amonf  the  eqnitea. 
(LAmprid.  AL  S»^.  H.)  The  condition  of  a  libertus 
who  had  received  the  jus  annuli  was  in  the  main 
ni  ibUowa;— Hadrian  bad  kid  down  the  general 
inaxira,  that  he  should  be  re^rarded  a^  an  infronnus, 
aaivo  jun  patroni.  (I>ig.  -tU.  tit  10.  a.  6.)  The 
patramta  had  also  to  give  his  consent  to  his  frced- 
nian  accepting  the  jus  annuli,  and  Comniodus  tnok 
the  aouulus  away  from  these  who  had  received  it 
witheatthiseansent  (Dig.  40.  tit.  10.a.8b)  Hence 
a  liberttis  with  the  annu'  ?^  mii'lit  be  torturod,  if, 
t.g.  his  patron  died  an  uiu.auaal  death,  as  in  ai»e 
ti  mch  a  Ubtftus  dying,  his  {)atron  might  succeed 
to  his  pmpcrtr,  TIj  •  freedmau  had  thus  dunni: 
his  lit'etioie  ouly  an  iniago  libcrtatia,  he  was  a 
qaati  mgenuus  but  had  not  the  status  of  an  in- 
gmtitis  (rod.  6.  tit.  fi.  s.  2  ;  Dig.  40.  tit  10.  a.  5), 
and  he  died  quasi  liljertus.  In  the  rcigu  of  Jas- 
tiaittl  these  distinctions  were  done  away  with. 
Isidofua  (xix.  ^>  is  pcobaUy  aUading  to  the  pe- 


ANNULtTS. 

riod  preceding  the  re^  of  Justinian,  wheb  b« 
says,  that  frMmea  wen  gold,  fipeednKW  ailwr* 

and  ^^laves  iron  rings. 

The  practical  purpoeea,  fat  which  xiqg9,  or  nUher 
tiie  ilgnies  engroTod  npon  then,  wen  need  at  alf 

t;nM  wore  the  same  as  those  for  which  we  u?.o 
our  seals.  Besides  this,  however,  pcnonSf  whcxa 
they  left  th^  hooeea,  vasd  te  teal  np  and  parts 
as  contained  gtnr  --  nr  valuable  thintrs,  in  order  in 
secure  them  from  thieves,  especially  slaves.  (Flat. 
eU  Lug.  xii.  pk  954  ;  Arirtoph.  glwwtyi.  4I4» 
&c.  ;  Plant  Cii$.  ii.  1.  1  ;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  xvi.  26, 
de  Orat.  ii.  61  ;  Mart  ix.  au.)  The  ring  of  a  Ro- 
man coqwnr  was  a  kind  of  statu  sail,  and  tihe  eBi> 
pcror  sometimes  allowed  the  use  of  it  to  such 
persons  as  he  wished  to  be  r^arded  as  his  repre- 
senutives.  (Dion  Omik  IxvL  £)  The  keeping  of 
the  imjM-rial  seal-ring  was  entnisted  to  an  especial 
otiicvr  (cum  annuU^  Just  HUt.  xliiL  5).  Tfa» 
aqpts  engraved  upon  rings  were  very  various,  as  wm 
may  judj^e  from  the  specimen-^  still  eitiiit :  iheT 
were  portraits  of  ancestors,  or  friends,  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  mythology,  «r  the  wonhip  of  the 
gods  ;  and  in  miny  cases  a  per?*>n  had  engravr'd 
upon  bis  »eal  nyraljolical  allujtuns  to  the  real  or 
mythical  history  of  his  family.  (Cic  m  CatU.  iiL 
5  ;  Val.  Mar.  iii.  1  ;  Cie.  tie  Finih.  v.  1  ;  Pnct. 
Tik.  aik  O'-i  ;  i'im.  Ii.  A',  ii.  7,  &.c)  bulla 
thus  wen  a  ring  with  a  gami,  on  which  JngntAa 
was  represented  at  the  mmnmt  he  was  made 
prisoner.  (Plin.  //.  A',  xxjcvii.  4  ;  Plut  Mar,  10.) 
Pompey  used  a  ring  on  which  three  trophies  weva 
r^resented  (Dion  Case,  xliiu  18),  and  Augustus 
at  first  scaled  with  a  sphinx  afterwards  with  a 
portrait  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  at  last  with 
hit  own  portrait,  which  was  subsequently  done  by 
•etenl  emperors.  (Plin.  //.  A'".  xxrviL  4  ;  Saet. 
Awj.  50  ;  Dion  Cass.  IL  3  ;  Spartian.  Hadr.  26.) 
The  principal  valae  of  a  ring  eonsisted  in  the  gem 
fianed  in  It,  or  rather  m  the  woikmanahip  of  tho 
engraver.  The  stone  most  frequently  used  vraa 
the  onyx  (^aofUms^  irapSdyw^),  on  acooant  ef  ita 
variotm  eoloorR,  of  whidi  the  artbis  nmde  tiie 
mo*t  skilful  use.  In  the  art  of  f  npraTing  figures 
upon  gems,  the  ancients  in  point  of  beauty  and 
encnQon  fcr  sarpass  ewvy  nrfng  ia  this  dspart» 

meut  that  nv  il.  m  times  nin  Iwast  of.  The  ring 
itself  ^a^vf^tni)^  in  which  the  gem  was  set,  was 
Hkeake  in  many  came  ef  bsautuul  wiiil  iiiansMn 
Thp  part  of  the  ring  which  conUiinod  the  gem  was 
called  pala.  In  Greece  we  find  that  some  pcnofw 
fend  of  shew  ased  to  wear  laDov  iio§%  the  teide 
of  which  was  filled  up  irith  ■  Ims  waahb  nib- 
stance.   (Artemid.  L  e.) 

With  tiie  hiereasing  knre  ef  hmry  and  show, 
the  Romans,  as  well  as  the  Greeks,  rnrrrrd  ihr  ir 
fingers  with  rings.  Some  persons  also  wore  rings 
of  innnodents  sise,  and  oAers  used  differoit  rii^ 
for  summer  and  winter.  f  f.^iiiictiL  si  8  ;  JaT.  i. 
28  ;  Mart  xl  .S.O,  xiv.  VIA.) 

Much  sufRTAtiiion  appears  to  have  been  eon* 
nected  with  rings  in  ancient  as  well  aa  in  mom 
modem  times ;  but  this  seems  to  have  been  the 
case  ia  thefimtaad  In  Oraeoe  more  than  at  Rome^ 
Some  persons  made  it  a  !ucratirc  trade  to  sell 
rings,  which  were  believed  to  posseys  magic  powers, 
and  to  preserve  thoso  who  lK>re  them  from  external 
dangers.  Such  persons  are  Endamns  in  Aristo- 
phanes {PlaL  883,  with  the  Schd.^  end  PhcrtaHw 
in  Antiphancs  {op.  AAm.  vH  fL  123).  Theaa 
rings  were  for  the  most  part  won  by  the  lower 
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^tad  tlk«n  Dot  made  of  emtlj  mftterial,  a*  mar 


tdthnted  r'-.-'ji  v.  th  asgic  powers  m«ntioo«l 
kf  (kt  aaatat  wxttco^  m  that  «C  Qjwm  which 
la  kmi  {■  ft  (Flvt   4v  iiipialL  iL  p. 

^kc;  Kin.  H.  S.  xxxiii.  4),  tL.it  uf  Chan- 
ckit  (iidliod.  Attk  it.  8 ),  and  the  iruo  raw  af 
knia  (f  irjhB, ^May»a.  17).  Compara  BAt, 

diiriia,  tqI.  iL  p.  SOS,  &.C.  ;  K  iixhmann,  Jn- 
l<i&7  ;  P.  Bwnnann,  dt  Jmn  Amm- 

INUUISIl-lO.  £JvDsx.l 
mflATAB  HAflTABL  IBm^tL] 

AXTAE  (ra^aoToSfs),  were  on'jririallv  po«U  or 
jiank^  a  doorway.    (Fatfaai  «.  a.  wlatei.) 

RfH^ed  ntber  as  stren;rtbcnod  tcnnmations  of 
tki  mwlk  tiuu  at  piiian  al&xed  to  them.  Tbtre 
iiB»  devcBKaf  tW  appliotioM  of  tka  word  to 


drtache4  jr.uar'-  p'"'"';i.r!i,  aliboa^h  K 
k\is  ^maJint  oUumma*  (1.  §  1*24). 

Tht  Airf  wa  «f  MiiBa  wa«  in  that  fona  ci 
tfflpk,  wVicb  was  called,  €rom  them,  m  aiUis  (yahi 
4r  Ttyanwi),  which  Vitrarios  (iii  1.  a.  2  g  2, 
8^)  dtinibf  aa  haTuig,  in  firaot,  aatae  attached 
t»  the  wall*  whkh  »Ticlas«-d  the  c-  !la  ;  and  in  the 
wHiie^  betwecai  the  antae,  twocolururu  supporting 
Hchitzave.  The  rain*  of  temples,  correaponding 
t-j  ih*-  d-^criptkm  of  ViiniTi-ji,  are  foand  in  (iri  ece 
aad  Asa  Muior  ;  and  wc  here  exhibit  as  a  tpL'ci- 
mm  •  wmtmtAm  «f  the  froat  if  the  temple  of 
Arteisu  PrnpTlam,  at  £leHai»  taiiMbar  witk  a 
pMjQ  at  the  ^ruoaoa: 


rias  girrt  the  followuig  rule*  for  a  temple 
h  flifif  of  the  Doric  order :  —  Tiie  breadth  tbould 
ItWftbe  kngth  ;  fire-eighth«  of  tfe  length  ihovld 

<jca:pi(-<i  hv  the  eeUa,  including  it*  front  waUs, 
lite  taaaiahig  tbree-ekpbtlw  fcj  tiu  promaot  or 


aa  the  eolimiiia ;  in  tha  inttndmmkAm  thert 
ahcald  b«  a  marble  baht*Uade,  or  MM  nthtf  kii  4 
of  tailing,  with  natea  in  it  ;  if  iIm  bwadth  of  tb« 

twrtico  eict'edi  forty  feet,  there  ahould  )«  ano  hr>r 
pair  of  cahuna  bthind  UwM  Ut«< 
«ni  a  Ihtfe  tUMT  than  iWy  t 

minor  detaiU.  (Vitrur.  iv.  4.) 

Mhw capliLbtlMai *'^'***^''*'^*^ 

ing«,  aomi times  onuunentrd  with  tru\<-«  and  ara- 
beM|aai^  and  no  baaci^  or  my  ajasiUa  «oca ;  it  ia 
tm\j  ia  tiM  lalar  (Raaiaa)  atvle,  tVat  tb^  ba«a 

ca[  lUili  ar.il  l«A*ei  ff s<-nil)Iin|{  thuae  of  l\.r  rt  lnnina 
batwaea  thcau  The  antar  wen  gtaaralU  of  tha 
mm»  ffclrfcaaw  UHmghont ;  tha  oaljr  iaaiaaca  of 
their  ttptTUi;:  it  in  c.i)«-  of  the  trin|.le«  <.f  I'  i 

In  a  Gnreli  ^Tale  houta  tha  entfauce  aaa 
iHkai  bjr  a  pair  af  aatM  vkb  m  aakaaaa  ba» 
tween  thnu  ;  and  the  space  thus  rnclttaed  «&•  it»>  If 
called  va^T^f.  (Vitruv.  vt.  Itt.  a.  7.  §  I.  £«cha.> 
So  al»  Baripidea  naca  tW  lana  ta  tiaau  fklMr 
the  pronaoa  uf  a  trmplf  (ffJi.  m  Tamr  llM^iiV 
the  veau  bide  of  a  palace.   (/'itM.  4l&.) 

The  falMiv  aia  tha  chiaf  af  tka  athar  paaawaa 
in  which  amiae  or  iro^KWTelS* t  ."ir<>  meMtl<.n«M^ 
Kurip.  A»*inrtH.  1 1'.M,  whcir  a'o^MUTTaSoi  mptp^arrd 
a^iniiSaa  the  anna  anapended  ham  one  of  the  aaiaa 
of  the  U'mplc  ;  (  ratin.  J^umyt.  I  r.  >ii>.  J\Jlme. 
viu  122,  X.  2o,  Meiurke,  Fr.  C'uuk.  Oruoc.  voL  tu 
p  42  i  Xen.  Hisr.  xi.  2 :  Hera,  ilatoai.  p  269  % 
fiuenpt.  np.dnttrr.  '2U~ .  S-f  als-i  S(:<i''  Tr, 
ArckidijitMne  lUr  liuuAHHtl,  m>1.  x.  pp.  'J A**  miZ. 
[Tbmpll  m.1  1 1',  a.) 

A.NTKAMBULO  NK.-^,  w-  n-  slaves  who  were 
accustomed  to  go  before  tlu-ir  nuutA-n,  in  unit'T  to 
make  wa/  for  then  through  the  crovt  d.  (^ueC 
I'ap.  2.)  They  usually  called  out  d*tte  U-mm 
domimo  nuo ;  and  if  thia  were  not  auiiicieia  lo 
clear  tha  waff  Aaf  wmi  their  kaada  and  elUwa 
ka  that  pnrpoaa.  Pliny  reUlea  aa  arooaing  tale  of 
an  indiriduAl  who  was  roughly  bandied  by  a 
Roman  knight,  becanae  his  sb>e  had  preaumed  to 
touch  the  latter,  in  order  to  make  way  for  hia 
maater.  {Ep.  iiu  14.)  The  term  mmUaimUt/omM 
waa  alao  giren  to  the  dieota,  who  were  aeraatonMKl 
to  watk  beiore  th«r  patroni  when  the  Utter  ap- 
peared in  public    (Martial,  iL  18,  iii.  7,  z.  74.) 

ANTECE8S0  RES,  called  alaoANTECl  K- 
SO'KESt  wcfa  hana^oldiera,  who  were  i 
topreaadaaa  anayoB  the  march,  in  ordtf  lai 
a  anitable  place  for  the  camp,  and  Ut  make  th<> 
DaeaMairuwriaiaiiafvthaannr.  Tbqr  wen  net 
nfldy  Bcoota,  Uka  tha  yuafifci  ii  (HiH  M 
A/'r.  12,  who  sp<-aki  of  tpeadalorm  ft  anteceturti 
^pitMi  boat.  VUtlL  17  %  Caea.  B,  Q,  47.) 
Thb  MM  waa  alw  ghaa  la  tMahmaf  Aa 
RooaaUw.  (Cod.  1.  tit  1 7.  a.  &  |  f.  IL) 
ANTECOENA.  LCobna.] 
AWTBFlXA,lw«wttaa,  which  axhiWtad  va- 
ri  us  ornamental  dr«;;.'Tu,  nnd  witi'  used  in  arrhi- 
tcctore,  to  corar  the  fhese  {tuphttrmt)  or  cornica 
of  tha  flaMalaia.  (Paaint,  a.  e.)  Theaa  tam- 
cottaa  do  not  app«'.ir  tn  have  been  wm^A  amon^  tha 
Qiaaka,  but  were  probably  Etrariaa  in  their  ongm, 
aad  wan  teea  tyuB  f»  tha  deeoiatlaBaf  Raaaa 

build  i  lies. 

The  name  oalffLro  ia  evidently  dertvad  from  the 
iliiilWilMMiiii  that  thay  were  ^aerf  Ufon  the 

build in(^  which  they  adorned  ;  and  in  many  in- 
atancea  they  have  been  Ibond  faatenod  to  the 

widk  latdea  aaik  Thay 

H 
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ntnUi,  and  Umb  Ukad fe« I  M»^tt«iniii- 

\m  of  them  might  be  increased  to  any  extent 
Of  dw  great  rariety  and  ezquiaite  beauty  of  the 
wwlmnduis  the  raidernMn'  belt  fDcm  an  idea  by 

in  selecting 
Miueum. 

Tll»  two  imperfect  antefixa,  here  represented, 
are  nmnn^  theme  found  nt  VcUetri,  and  dwcribed 

by  Corloui.    {Roma,  Miih.) 


The  first  of  them  miut  hara  fmed  port  of  the 
iqvper  border  of  the  £rieie,  or  rather  of  the  aoniee. 
It  contains  a  panlhei^s  head,  desi;^ed  to  Mira  ai  a 

8IMtiit  for  the  rain-water  to  pai*s  tlir.uit>h  in  do- 
•cending  irom  the  rood  Similar  antcfiza,  but  with 
cemfe  maeltt  inttead  of  animab*  headi,  atkiwd 

the  tomplf  of  Isis  nt  Pompeii.  T\\c  srrond  of  the 
above  spccimcna  repreaentc  two  men  who  hare  a 
diapate,  Mid  who  oohm  Move  tiio  ieepti»>beartiif 
kin^a.,  or  jndj^  to  have  their  canse  decided.  The 
style  of  this  bas-relief  indicates  ita  high  antiquity, 
ami,  nt  the  same  time,  pmves  that  the  Volsci  had 
attained  to  considonihle  taste  in  their  architecture. 
Their  antefixa  are  remarkable  for  being  painted  : 
tile  ^'rnnnd  of  that  here  represented  is  blue  ;  the 
hair  of  the  six  men  ia  black,  or  brown  ;  their  flesh 
red  ;  their  garments  white,  yellow,  and  red :  the 
chairs  are  white.  The  two  holes  may  be  observed, 
bj  which  this  slab  was  fixed  iqnn  the  bvildiog. 

CSrta  tlie  Chnsor  complained  that  tin  RmnaiM  of 
Ul  tbnc  began  to  despiisc  oniainpnts  of  this  dc- 
■criptiew,  and  to  prefer  the  marble  frieaes  of 
Athno  and  OoffailH.  (Ut.  xniT.  4.)  TlieiUiv 
taite  whiA  Chio  dtipwcd  nay  aitifiiiit  fo  die  an- 
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perisr  beauty  of  Ao  antafiia  pnaerfod    tiw  Bri*  ^ 

ti«h  Museum,  which  were  discovcn  d  nt  Rome.  A 
specimea  of  them  is  giren  at  the  foot  of  the  |io- 
cedinff  eohmi  It  fcpwacnts  Athena  sapsrtaMrfp 
ing  the  constmction  of  the  ship  Att^  The  man 
with  the  hammer  and  chisel  is  Argus,  who  built  the 
vessel  under  her  direction.  The  pilot  Tiphya  ia 
assisted  by  her  in  attaching  the  sail  to  the  yard. 
Another  specimen  of  the  antefixa  is  girea  under 
the  article  Antyx. 

ANTENNA.  [Nxvis.] 

ANTEPAOMENTA,  doorposts,  the  jambs  of 
a  door,  Vitrurius  (iv.  6.)  gives  minute  instmo- 
tiona  re^eetiqg  the  Ibno  and  jiroportiona  of  tba 
antepngimiila  la  tbo  doon  of  fcsnples ;  aad  tiieao 
are  found  in  gonoral  to  corrB^Mlld  with  the  i-x- 
amplea  raeserred  among  the  lanains  of  Orcciaa 
afdulMMnb  ^Sea  Hfr^  AaaAaMif  mmA  AsOnai^ 
satztn  der  AUen^  xv'x.)    [Janua.]         [J.  T.J  * 

ANTEPILA'NI.  [ExKRCiTua.] 

ANTESIONA'NI.  [BxsKcnm} 

ANTESTA'KI.  fAcno.] 

ANTilESPHO  RIA  (ii^eir^pM),  a  flower- 
festival,  principally  celebrated  in  la  boMNnr 
of  Demeter  and  Persephone,  in  commemoration  of ' 
the  return  of  Persephone  to  her  mother  in  the  be- 
ginning of  apring.  It  consisted  in  gatherii^  flowers 
and  twiniog  gariaiid%  boeaase  Persephone  had 
been  cairiea  off  by  nnto  while  engaged  in  this 
occupation.  (Pi'lhix,  i.  37.)  Straho  (vi.  p.  2.56 ) 
relates  that  at  Uipnonittm  the  women  celebrated  a 
tniilar  fcftlTal  in  nenou  of  Pwnetw^  wUeb  wna  - 
prolwihly  caHod  niithrsphnrin,  pihcc  it  was  derived 
firem  Sicily.  The  women  themselTcs  gathered  the 
flowen  for  the  garlands  wUeh  tiny  wen  en  tiw ! 
occasion,  and  it  would  have  been  a  disgrace  to  buy 
the  flowers  for  that  purpose.  Anthesphoria  were 
also  solemnized  in  henoBT  of  other  deities,  especi> 
ally  in  honour  of  Hem,  sunianuvj  *A»^♦^e^  at  Argos 
( Faus.  ii.  22.  §  1),  where  muideas,  carrying  boskets 
filled  with  flowen,  went  in  procession,  whUst  a  tonn 
called  ItpdKtw  waa  played  on  the  flute.  (Conip. 
Etym.  Omd.  pi  57.)  Aphrodite,  too,  was  wor* 
shipped  at  Qiossas,  under  the  name  *Ap$tia 
(Uesjch.  Ik  9,)t  and  has  therefore  been  comiMred 
with  Flora,  the  Raaai  deity,  as  tiie  anthesphoria 
havL-  hern  Nvith  th»  BflHB  inlifal  of  the  F/orim 
/artmm,  or  FloraHa.  £1*  &1 

ANTHBSTK'RIA.  [DmnrsLLl 

ANTI'DOSIS  (hn-fSotris),  in  its  literal  and 
general  meaning,  **an  exchange,**  was,  in  the 
langoage  of  the  Attieeoatte,  pwuliariy  applied  ta 
jirococdinjs  under  a  law  which  is  said  to  nave  ori- 
giiuited  w\\h  Solon.  ^Demosth.  &  Phmemvp.  iuiu} 
By  this,  a  citiien  nominated  to  perfena  a  leituiigiat 
stich  as  a  tricmrchy  or  choregia,  or  to  rank  among 
the  |ir()|M>rty-tax  payers  in  a  chiss  disproportioii(?<i 
to  hi:^  ni,:iins,  was  empowered  to  caU  upon  any 
qualitii  d  person  not  ao  charged  to  take  the  ofKce 
in  his  stead,  or  aubmit  to  a  complete  exchange  of 
prii|K>rty  —  the  charge  in  question,  of  course,  at> 
tjurhirig  to  the  fitit  party,  if  the  exchamge  weiw 
finally  eflfeeted.    For  tiieae  proceedings  tM  eooits 
wore  op.  :icd  at  a  st.atcd  time  even,-  year  by  the 
magistrates  that  had  oflicial  cognisance  of  the 
partienhr  fnbject ;  sneh  aa  the  atiategi  in  eeaea  of 
tricrarchy  and  rating  to  the  property-taxes,  and. 
the  archon  in  those  of  choregia  ;  and  to  the  tri- 
htinal  df  raeb  an  oflker,  H  was  tiia  flnt  step  ef  tilM 
challeng.T  to  summon  his  opponent     (Dem.  e, 
P&aaiifp.  p.  1040  ;  Meier,  AU.  l*rocea,  p.  471*  | 
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tp^iirwaXtTs^  runs  tit  Arrf8<jKnr,  T.ys'as  Twlp 
'A2iwttTfl«,  p.  7*S.)  It  tamj  \m  prmmMid 
Ito  then  ftnBal^  wpairf  hii  and 

ti*  otha-  partv  staU-d  hi*  oLJi-ctkin*,  vbhich, 
if  ohviMJy  tiiiiiioem  la  fatw,  ■ustit,  pcrluwi, 
■Ame  tiw  t»  ^MOM  ihtflMe;  if 

odMrwiae,  tiie  Iriral  fc%s:>tine*',  and  pn-paraJi.  ni 

Mkollf         kMk    In  tke  latter  caae,  or  if  tiic 

rtchanr?  venr  actrcpt*^,  the  law  dinxU-^  tfio 
ckJiea^  to  repur  to  the  booses  and  kitd»  uf  Lu 

laMifrtri  of  ibe  otnte  wttp  to  be  tranifiTTiHl,  frum 
6»biulait  enruTiibnu\i;t:A  uf  the  real  pmpenjr,  bj> 
•kKTrii^  wbat  murtfkge  placard*  (V*<\ if  any, 
£ied  upxTi  it,  aiid  aiT^mst  cln-?'-  '•■nt-  rnnnral 
o;'  U)«  tTtber  e^tdcti,  by  •ealing  up  lae  ch^nitNTs  that 
oeciuuu^  iLeia,  Mlif  if  hm  fMMd,  by  pi^ttin^ 
IblIA  in  the  namyion.  fIVm.  e.  I'humt/f.. 
lOM,  i<ML)    Ui^  oppOiMeut  wu,  at  tile  wuih: 

tiM,  aimii,  tlM4  ha  «w     fiba^  «•  4m1  in 

like  BinDfT  with  the  fstat*'  of  tbe  clwillencTr, 
tai  rcoared  m^tice  la  atiead  tbe  proper  tribunal 
m  »  fixed  daj,  to  tak«  tk»  mml  ooib.  Tb« 
CBtr.ei  b<;re  descTilM>4  Mcm,  in  contcnplatioQ  of 
b^.  to  hare  been  a  compete  effectoatioo  of  tbe 
exclin^.  (Dob.  e.  Mid.  p  540,  e.  Pkamipp. 
p  1041.  25X  and  it  does  not  ajipear  that  primahlj 
tbere  wa«  any  legal  neceanty  lac  a  farther  ntifi- 
catioQ  by  tbe  dicaata  ;  bat,  in  practioe,  this  mutt 
aivayi  teem  baen  required  by  tiie  conflict  of 
tbe  partieiL  Tbe  next  pnv 
the  oath,  which  was  taken  by  both 
mUm^  aad  pnrported  that  they  weaU  iuittdly 
Maw  all  tbcir  property,  except  ibaiM  ImM  in 
minea  at  Lauhon  ;  fur  thr««  were  not 


OMXcly  to  hi 


tbe  sfl' 

med  to  _ 

a;(reemeTit,  the  law  enjoined  tlial  they  »houId 
rarhanaw  canaat  accaaataatf  their  respective  assets 
(AsafMrtu)  wttUa  dkMa  days  ;  btit  in  practicp 
tbe  time  r.j^rht  be  extended  W  the  oMitent  of  thr 
▲fitsr  Uus.  if  tha  natter  wen  atiU 

follow  the  courM  of  *n  ordinary  lawgul^^^ra'], 
tbe  candnrt  of  tbe  magiBtoste  witbbi  whoso 
il  hai  arifinally  «SM>  TlMvwtiBlaf 
the  dtcafttA,  when  ri.^w      to  ihf  challenjr  <^,  im 
hare  rendeiod  iaspsntivt  tbo  brsi  de- 
▼k.diMfcafhMUaBbHit 

to  the  eichan??  r.r  'j]i<!-'rt;iA'"  thf  charge  in  qae*> 
tian  J  and  as  tbe  aitemati  ve  was  ooea  to  tbo  iocBOi^ 
«i  a  «MpMaiw  adgll  ba  aMtM  «»     tlw  kt- 

tf-r,  at  any  stage  of  the  pr->ceedings,  wc  may  infer 
thai  tbo  achange  was  rarel/,  if  ero^  fini^^ac- 

CjOestratioiX,  duno^  ^-hifh  thr  Irtij-ant  wn^  pir- 
dsdad  £rD«a  the  as«  oi  bui  own  pnw^y,  and  liii- 
abled  ihaa  bringiaa  aetioos  for  aamaeaient  and 
tbe  like  agalost  othm  (for  hi*  pnwprtlivr  rrim- 
was  reckoned  a  part  <rf  tbe  scqucs- 

1^  A  ^Ukk  ^«4l,  &  Mid. 

p.  S40),  ^—M  invanabTy  canse  a  ipe'-'^y,  r^rhapt, 
ifi  mM.  cases,  a  6ur  adjustment  of  me  i>urdens 
incident  to  the  **ft4ffU"  of  a  wealthy  Athenian. 
K^icV\  FM>  Sam,  ^  Alkmm^  pp  500-5B.% 

2ad  e4)  [J.  &  M.J 

ANTI0OKJSIA  {hnrfimm^^  Mcriikes  intti- 

tated  bj  .Ar3:  and  c<?Iebrated  at  Sicyon  with 
IBcaoi^  jxxictasuMU^  and  contests,  m  htioour  of 
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aTIIancc  fur  the  (>ur{>oK'  of  lliwartirg  tbe  plans  of 
tkeuenea.  (PiuC  Cteak  its  Ar^  4£  }  t'oljU 
zxviii.  IS,  nx.  90.)  [L&J 

nibed  tbe  wniu^  put  ut  by  tbs  dcicndaut,  in  all 
caase^  vhalher  miUic  or  pmaM),  la  —saw  la  tbe 

iodirtiBent  or  LHl  of  the  prv.»f<utiir.  Kn-tn 
•i^i^cALuiu,  tt  vtm  a|>iiM£d  by  an  «esy  tmiuitioa 
to  the  subslaaee  as  well  as  tbs  fcna  of  tbe  rtpfy, 
loth  f'{  uhikh  nrr  also  itiditatcd  ^y  AjrT(>'ii«0i4L, 
»  h.ich  umui*,  uruuanijt ,  Lb«  nuxk  corrubwrattug  (bo 
statemmt  of  tbe  aooued.    llarpecnMbai  bM  fe> 

<i.H-«  in  lU  luuTE  eatemied  a|i|jl^t2iULtis  Uiti  Lui  «Dd 
altidaTit  of  eitbar  fttif  t        this  rrmark  semis 

V)  be  ju»tifi*?d  hy  a  ptusii^t?  of  PLt".  (JfJ'-j. 
•Vi**.  p  27.  c.)  bcWuuutJU,  iutwever,  nuautsuis 
iA(L  J*mmm,  ^  46&)  that  imr^n^  aaa  «a|y 

iiM-tl  in  this  •igTijfii.alir>ii  m  the  ca^**  nf  prr»«»ns 
>«  ho  laid^  clauu    u>  on  um«*iguej  uibcriuuM.'e. 

eocdd  appear  in  tbo  chaiadcr  of  a  prosrcutur  ; 
that  is,  no  (tmi  or  fymXiuf  could  be  strirtly  Mid 
to  be  directed  by  one  coaipetittf  sgaiost  an^abrr, 
when  all  esoM  forward  voluntarily  to  the  tribuual 
to  defend  their  sevctml  titles.  This  cimjin*UUM:« 
ScbdoHuu  has  soggested  as  a  reason  why  tbe 
docmaents  of  caab  aiywai  vet*  4aMlMi  by  1^ 
tecia  in  qwestiaa. 

Perhaps  tbe  word  **  plea,"  tboof  b  by  no  mraae 
a  ooiaodeal  Mna,  umf  be  aUowed  to  be  a  iulerabiy 
pn»XMMl»f«aiBriBt^ntigtmphe.  Of  picas  there 
ran  be  only  two  kiod*,  the  diUtory,  and  those  to 
tbe  astiear  Tbs  JsoMiy  hi  Attia  Imv^  ooatprehttids 
•n  iMb  allaiiBliaM  aa,  1^  assefthi|  tbe  bwiiai- 
[•ctency  of  the  co»trt,  the  diwthility  of  the  plaintit!^ 
or  privily  of  ibe  defrndanl,  aad  (be  lib^  weald 
have  a  ttadtwty  «e  sbew  dM  tbe  saase  fci  iia 
f  .''  .-(  lit  i-'i.ii'-  I  'lM  not  1m'  lfn>u^}ii  into  r<iurt 
turaywy*fim  nhm  iV  •bep'^  ;  tite  latter,  eTary> 
thtnf  thai  eaaU  be  ediaeai  l>y  way  ef  doBiil,«i- 

ciue,  Jitstificatlon,  .lod  dvfenre  v.     It  niust 

be.at  tbe  seiac  Ume,  kept  in  BUud,  that  tbu  pftxeaa 
eatUd  special  pleading,**  wee  al  Atbans  supplied 
by  the  magistrate  holding  the  nri  i<ri.isat  ulnch 
both  parties  prodooed  their  all«i|pn>uns»  with  tbe 
wHwte  le  lelHalbrti  Hmmi  t        A«t  tbe 

r'^  jcft  (if  t^iis  j.irt  r.f  The  priic<-<-dini'^  urui,  under 
the  directions,  and  with  the  assistance  of  tbe 
msgirtiate,  to  prepare  tmi  eoadorte  Hm  qaealiaa 
for  tbe  diauU.  The  M]owkig  ri  an  injtlRnre  of 
the  simplest  form  of  indictment  and  nlfla;~* 
••ApoOodorus,  tke  en  «l  PasiaB  ef  AehHMe, 
against  Stephanos,  son  of  M<>ricc1ei  of  AcLvmus, 
for  pojnzy.  Tbo  poaalty  rated,  a  talent.  »te> 
lAanns  bote  fidae  wilMM  ■pif  My  «b«  be 
u-nv.'  in  rvii1<-nrf  the  matters  in  the  UibhU.  .Su«- 
phanu*,ionot  Mcxiedta  of  Acbaraaa.  1  witnessed 
txnly,  when  I  ^ve  in  evidence  the  tbfaigt  fai  tiia 
UbleC-  (Dom.  tT,  Sfq.h.  i  iK  1115.)  The  plead- 
ings might  be  altcrcU  during  the  anaonsu ;  but 
once  rniiiigMit  «•  lha  echinus,  Ibay,  aeil  ae 
all  tbe  other  nrrmn^tfttiyinj?  (liKTuiwnl*,  were  prf>- 
tected  by  the  ortiriai  M  td  itvm  atrr  cfaange  bj  tbe 
litifBats.   On  theday  oftrfdfMiiaihepnMaea 

pica  wo*  then  rend  by  the  dcrk  ol  the  uwrt,  tiwo- 
tlHff  With  its  antagMdM  bill.   Wbelbtr  il 

pr*v<erTf-d  afterwards  M  a  ymliHr  r'Yf>n!,  which  wo 
iuiow  to  have  been  the  case  with  respect  to  the 
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From  what  has  been  already  statecl,  it  will 
have  beon  observed,  tliat  questions  requiring  a  pre- 
vious decision,  would  fre<juently  arise  upon  the  al- 
legations of  the  plea  ;  and  that  the  plea  to  the  ac- 
tion in  particular  would  often  contain  matter  that 
would  tend  essentially  to  niter,  and,  in  stmic  cases, 
ti  reverse  the  relative  positions  of  the  parties.  In 
the  first  case,  a  trial  l)efore  the  dicnsts  would  l»c 
granted  by  the  magistrate  whenever  he  was  loth 
to  incur  the  responsibility  of  decision  ;  in  the  se- 
cond, a  cro«8-action  might  be  instituted,  and  car- 
ried on  separately,  though,  perhaps,  simultaneously 
with  the  original  suit.  Cases  would  also  some- 
times occur  in  which  the  defendant,  from  consider- 
ing the  indictment  as  an  unwarrantable  aggrca- 
sion,  or,  perhaps,  one  best  repelled  by  attack,  would 
be  tempted  to  retaliate  upon  some  delinquency  of 
his  opponent,  utterly  unconnected  with  the  cause 
in  hand,  and  to  this  he  would  be,  in  most  cases, 
able  to  retort.  An  instance  of  each  kind  will  be 
briefly  given,  by  citing  the  common  paragraphia  as 
a  cause  arising  upon  a  dilatory  plcn  ;  a  cross-action 
fur  assault  {auKias)  upon  a  primary  action  for  the 
same  (Dcm.  tn  Ev.  et  Mnesib,  p.  1153)  ;  and  a 
SoKi/uurio,  or  judicial  exaniiimtion  of  the  life  or 
morals  "  of  an  orator  upon  an  iro{)eachment  for 
misconduct  in  an  embassy  (iraf>oirp€o-f f /a).  (Aesch. 
in  Timarch.)  All  causes  of  this  secondary  nature 
(and  there  was  hardly  one  of  any  kind  cognisable 
by  the  Attic  courts,  that  might  not  occasionally 
rank  among  them)  were,  when  viewed  in  their 
relation  with  tho  primary  action,  comprehended 
by  the  enlarged  signification  of  antigruphi^  or,  in 
other  words,  this  term,  inexpressive  of  form  or 
substance,  is  indicative  of  a  repellent  or  retaliative 
quality,  that  might  be  incidental  to  a  great  variety 
of  causes.  The  distinction,  however,  that  is  im- 
plied by  antiipraphi^  was  not  merely  verbal  and 
luisubstantial ;  for  we  are  told,  in  order  to  prevent 
frivolous  suits  on  the  one  hand,  and  unfair  elusion 
upon  the  other,  the  loser  ui  a  jxiragmp/it^  or  cross- 
action  upon  a  private  suit,  was  condemned  by  a 
special  law  to  pay  the  ^iriv^cAia,  rateable  upon  the 
valuation  of  the  main  cause,  if  he  failed  to  obtain 
the  votes  of  one-fifth  of  the  jury,  and  certain 
court  fees  (wpmai^ia)  not  originally  incident  to 
the  suit  That  there  was  a  similar  provision  in 
public  causes,  we  may  presume  from  analogy, 
though  we  have  no  authority  to  determine  the 
matter.  (Meicr,^«.  PrwM,  p.  625.)  [J.S.  M.] 
ANTIGRAPHEIS  {itrriypwip^ls).  [Gram- 

MATKUa.] 

ANTINOEIA  (iun-iy6iia),  annual  festivals  and 
quinquennial  games,  which  the  Roman  emperor 
Hadrian  instituted  in  honour  of  his  favourite, 
Antinous,  after  he  was  drowned  in  the  Nile,  or, 
according  to  others,  had  sacrificed  himself  for  his 
sovereign,  in  a  fit  of  religious  fanaticism.  The 
festivals  were  celebrated  in  Bithynia,  and  at  Man- 
tincia,  in  which  places  he  was  worshipped  as  a 
god.  (Spartian.  Hadrian^  c.  14  ;  Dion  Cass. 
Ixix.  10  ;  Pans.  riii.  9.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTIPHERNA  (iL>rTl<pfpya).  [Dos.] 

ANTIQUARII.  [Libraril] 

A'NTLIA  (4rrX(o),  any  machine  for  raising 
water ;  a  pump.  The  annexed  figure  shows  a 
machine  which  is  still  used  on  the  river  Eissach 
in  the  Tyrol,  the  ancient  Atagis.  As  the  current 
puts  the  wheel  in  motion,  the  jars  on  its  margin 
are  successively  immersed  and  filled  with  water. 
When  they  reach  the  top,  the  water  is  sent  into 


a  trough,  from  Which  it  is  conveyed  to  a  distance, 
and  chiefly  used  for  irrigation. 

Lucretius  (v.  517)  mentions  a  machine  con- 
tructed  on  this  principle :  —  **  Ul  fluvios  versaro 
rotas  at4{uc  tuiuitra  vidcmus.** 


In  situations  where  the  water  was  at  rest,  as  in 
a  pond  or  a  well,  or  where  the  current  was  too 
slow  and  feeble  to  put  the  machine  in  motion,  it 
was  constnicted  so  as  to  be  WTought  by  aniioal 
force,  and  slaves  or  criminals  were  commonly  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  {tU  iurrXltu^  KttraSucar- 
(rBrjycu,  Artemid.  Oneiroc  i.  50  ;  rii  oHtliam  oon- 
demnarr^  Suet  Tib.  51.)  Five  such  machines  are 
described  by  Vitruvius,  in  addition  to  that  which  has 
been  already  explained,  and  which,  as  he  observes, 
was  turned  sine  operarum  caktUura,  iftsiiu flumimu 
impuUu.  These  five  were,  1.  the  tympanum  ;  a 
tread-wheel,  wrought  honnnUnu  calcantibmM :  2.  a 
wheel  resembling  that  in  the  prcceduig  figure  ;  but 
having,  instead  of  pots,  wooden  boxes  or  buckets 
{modUdi  quadrali\  so  arranged  as  to  form  steps  for 
those  who  trod  the  wheel :  3.  the  chain-pump : 
4.  the  eockleoy  or  Archimedes*  screw :  and  5.  tAe 
desibica  machiiUK,  or  forcing-pump.  (Vitruv.  x. 
4 — 7 ;  Drieberg,  Pneum,  Erfindiuigen  der  Orieckm, 
p.  44—^0.) 

On  the  other  hand,  the  antlia  with  which  Mar> 
tial  (ix.  19)  watered  his  garden,  was  probably  the 
pole  and  bucket  univerrally  employed  in  Italy, 
Greece,  and  Eg^k'pt  The  pole  is  curved,  as  shown 
in  tho  annexed  figure  ;  because  it  u  the  stem  of  a 
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Itl 


vciirlit ;  and  the  thirViif—  of  tbe  other  eztremitj 
Krm  as  a  oounterpoiHu  Thm  y  it  wtiqaity  of 
tUi  acthod  ai  ainag  water  k  pnnred  hr  rrprv- 
MlitiMa  of  it  n  EffTptian  paintingi.  (Wilkin- 
«>a.  Mammen  amd  of  A»e,  t^^ffP^  u.  1—^  ; 

mi^PHLi'E  iim  fi  I    ToL  L  n.  2&7.)    [J.  Y.] 

ANT  Y  X  («m<.  pc^hablj  aUaed  etjiaologiemnj 
li|pifV»  the  ite  w  buiJgi  ef  nr  thm^,  eipe- 


fr,  or  anae  other  t^Msit^  tree.  TKe  Vbcket,  Keiiy  I  hwiny  «  cnmpenian,  and  while  X— ihi—  halwi 
itached  to  the  top  of  the  trve,  benda  it  by  its  ]  aroand,  McUnthtu  tlew  the  iarvitM/  Xanthina. 

Frtun  that  time,  the  Aihcnkna  eslrfamtod  two  it^ 
tirala,  the  Apataria,  and  that  of  IHonrtuA  IMi^ 
aefU,  who  waa  bdie^ed  to  have  baaa  the  Mi 
who  J.  an^  bchbd  XastkhuL  Thia  ia  tka  staff 
rfiaUxi  Ky  ihr  ScholUst  on  Arictofthanea.  {Ackam, 
14<.)  Tha  tnditMi  haa  given  riaa  to  a  blae  etr> 
■ofcyf  "^■■i  which  was  iemerfy 

coruidi-rrd  to  be  derired  from  AavHir,  to  deeeivcu 
All  modeni  critiea,  however  (llUUer,  Avvaat^  i 
5.  4  ;  Weldier,  i4«e*9<.  7WL  p288>,af|Tea«hallh» 
name  U  compoatHi  of  a  &J><i  'otii^ta,  which  ia 

neriiectljr  eonaiatcnl  with  what  Xwafhiia  (/Mtn, 
L  7. 1 S)  Mya  oftlM  Mvalt  "braTt  <AN(v«ef<«t ) 

ol  T«  warip*t  ral  o/  <riry7»rfrf  {vrtitri  o^oip 
mbrmx.   Aeeordtac  to  tlua  darimtian.  it  ia 


iHhr  cf  .1  .»h;  H,  or  chariot.  Tb*'  n'tn  "f  iIk-  lai^ 
aiu^d  of  the  amrtinrt  Gveeka  vaa  thinner 
iIh  Ae  part  v%ick  it  aMclaaad*  Tlni  tha  ans* 
^.  ni.!  rdtr  of  th.^  .«hie!d  of  Acbn!-  *,  faVrxntwl 
bj  HfpLaeatna,  vaa  obIj  threcfald,  the  ahieid  itaeif 
hchfaevMiM.  (tL  mL  479 1  amf,  mm,  VB.) 
S«v  exazDpIea  of  tbe  amtur  '  f  a  ahidd 
li  AjmifiXwA,  AaJLa,  Clit ava. 


been  thicker  thui  the 
and  to  wluch  it 


\^-^<\\  to  which  it  wn« 
both  form  and 
it  vwften  fnade 


th"  chariot  of  Hera.    (Aoiol  8i 

728.)    It  roae  in  front 
«■  which  the  reina 

.)  A  nimple  form 
woodcut  from  tbe 


te'-:\\  V  bunr.  ( //.  t. 
4^  U  u  exhibited  in  the 


inn  m-|  tv. 


of  CarionL     SometiiiMt  iBlTX  ia  oard  to 
'i%Tiifj  the  chariot  it*elf.  [J.  Y.] 

APA'GELI  (a»*y«A«X  [AoatA.] 
APAGO  GE  (i»«7«7*)-  [EwDauia.) 
.\PATU'  RIA  (irarevpuaX       •  H'*^  ^o^' 
vd,  which  the  AthenianB  had  m  common  with  all 
thr  Gr^?»-ks  of  tbe  Ionian  nana  (Herod.  L  147  \ 
'with  the  exception  of  thoae  of  (Tolophon  aiid 
'V^pkMK    It  waa  celebrated  in  the  month  of 
Pyxnepmon,  and  bated  for  three  dm.    The  ori- 
gia  of  thia  featirml  is  rebUed  io  iIm  Mowing;  man 
agr:-^ About  the  year  1100  rc,  the  Atheniana 
^  on  a  war  agMM*  the  Boeotians,  con- 
district  of  (SOummit  or,  aoenrdinf^  to 
others,   rrspccting   the    little    town  i>f  n.  im«  , 
The  Boeotian  XantUu^  or  Xantiuia,  challenged 
•ThTinoet4fs,  king  of  Attica,  to  MBfle  eoohat ; 
and  when  he  lefiiaed,  Melanthiui,  a  M'  «<  i:ijiti 
a3e  «f  tbe  hooae  of  the  Nelida^  offered  himaelt 
ftrTbyawete%eD  coodithMi  that,  V  vie- 
tKin^  ba  ihodd  be  the  sncCf-saor  tn  ThrmoofK. 
-n»  sftr  was  accepted  ;  and  when  Xanthius  and 
•Hclaatkai  btwan  the  engafrement,  there  appeared 
kftW  Xaaihns  a  man  in  the  rpayn^  the  ikm  of  a 
^Ifcfkiht-irtnt  MeUnthaa  reminded hia  adycnary 
wu  yioliMDg  tbailiW*  rfi^^  ••ta*  by 


»<»tt!o  th'  ir  own  aAun.  Rul,  an  rwry  citiivn  «:m 
a  member  of  a  phntria,  tlM  faatiral  extandad 
aw  tba  wbala  aatim,  wka  aMMihlad  aaaaprffiy  ts 

phmtri<u:  W«!rk<r  (  A-ih  xni  :  Tri!,-}.  p.  'JlHi \ 
on  acooant  of  the  pnn&uM-nt  {art  wluch  iiiotijraaa 
tikaa  ia  tba  logwd  laspecting  tba  ofigte  of  tba 
Attic  Apaturia,  mnr^if.  <  tl  it  it  arxM?  fmm  the 
drauaalanee  that  HamilMa  belotwn^  to  the  Lhe- 
nyiiaa  tribe  «l  tba  Aighwai  bad  Vtm  mlifit 

amoni^  the  rrtitrnn. 

The  hnt  day  of  the  fcatiral,  which  {ffubably  frit 
on  the  eterenth  of  tba  awatb  of  Pyaiiepaion,  waa 
called  iofrwia,0T  i<^pw*ia  ( Athcn.  ir.  p.  1 7  I ;  n<-»\  c h. 
and  Said.  «.  r.)  ;  <>n  whurh  every  citiaen  went  m 
tba  aaaninr  to  the  plmtriam,  or  to  tba  baaM  af 
nnmf;  wealthy  mrmlKT  of  ht*  own  phmtrin,  ninl 
there  enjoyed  the  supper  prepared  (or  bira.  (^Vns- 
toph.  ^olam  IdC)  That  tba  wpli— ■  (eW- 

rrtu )  w^Ti'  n-n  i<1l^  on  thia  ocm«iaa|  MJ  ba  iifll 
from  Pbolius  ^l<<>xic.  «.  r.  Aopvia). 

The  second  day  waa  called  ii^^vcit 
^itur)  from  th<^  wcrifice  offered  on  thii  d,iv  !n 
Zeus,  surtuuned  ♦pdrpiof,  and  to  Athctka,  aiid 
soaietiaMa  to  Dionriui  Mrlaaaegia.  Thia  waa  a 
!>tate  sacrifice,  in  which  all  ritixeiis  took  pnrt.  The 
day  was  chiefly  devoted  to  iho  gtKl*,  and  to  it 
must,  pcrhapa,  be  confined  what  llarpocratiafi  (k 
r.  AofAsdt)  mentiona,  from  the  Atthia  of  Istrat, 
that  the  Athenians  at  the  apaturia  used  to  dreaa 
splendidlr,  khaUe  toaebao  on  the  altar  of  Hepha^ 
stoa,  and  sacriftoe  and  aing  in  honour  of  hoa. 
Pradiia  OB  VUio  (TVa^  p  21.  &.),  in  opposition  to 
all  other  aothoritiea,  calls  the  first  day  of  the  Apa- 
turia iMf^MTit,  and  tbe  seoood  («p*>a,  which  ii, 
perhaps,  nothing  more  than  a  slip  of  hb  pen. 

^ln  the  third  day,  called  Kovp*wrts  (iroi"poj», 
children  bora  hi  tiiat  joar,  ia  the  familiea  of  the 
phratriae,  or  neb  ao  wen  net  yet  registered,  were 
tiikr-n  by  their  felh<'r*,  or  in  their  abacnce  by  their 
repceaestatiTW  {jiiftet),  befon  the  aaserobied 
memban  ef  Iba  phnttfa.  Per  erery  child  a 
fthrfp  or  grwt  wa«  sarrifcrd.  The  victim  waa 
cilled  /Mior,  and  he  who  aacrifieed  it  ^uiaysrydr 
(fuurymytof).   It  li  nU  that  the  Tktfaa  was  not 

ai!'i.vi-d  to  ]if  }>r]r,w  (HarjiocmL  Suid.  PhoL  s.  e. 
M<M*2}  or,  accocdinB  to  PoUox  (iii.  63),  above,  a 
emafai  welgbk  wbonavec  any  ene  tbengbt  ba 
had  n-nson  to  oppose  tho  n  i-<  [>ti>>ii  of  the  child 
into  the  phiatria,  lie  stated  the  case,  aaA  at  the 
same  led  mwtf  tbe  Tkthn  ma  &  ahar. 
(Dcmosth.  e.  .\facnri.  p.  I'i.tI.')  If  ^\^^.  „i,.n|. 
ben  of  the  phratria  found  the  objcctiooa  to  tba 
irf  tbacUa  ta  ba  tdiiinL  the  via- 
ml 
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tim  was  removed  ;  when  no  olijfrtlons  were 
nuaod,  the  &thei^  or  he  who  mtoplietl  his  place, 
«M  oUtged  to  mIbUmIi  bf  Mth  tlwtdleckjM  wm 

the  ofTsprini;  of  fn  (  h  nm  parent*,  and  citixeiu  of 
Athens.  { liflteiu,  l>e  Homd.  Vinm.  p.  100.  §19  ; 
Deneath.  &  EubmL  1S1&)  After  th«  Tictim 
>viw  -^^n  Tilic  d,  th^  phrntrnffi  gave  their  votes, 
which  tluiv  tuuk  truin  the  altar  of  Ju{)itcr  Thra- 
tritUL  WMn  H»  majoritj  roted  aminst  the  re- 
ception, the  cause  nii:r^t  ^'^«  tried  bciore  one  of  the 
court*  of  Athena ;  and  it  the  claims  of  the  child 
were  foond  unobjecdMHiMe,  its  name,  as  well  as 
that  of  tlic  father,  was  entered  in  the  register  of 
the  phratria,  and  those  who  had  wished  to  effect 
theodnsiun  of  the  child  were  liable  to  be  punished. 
(Demosth.  c.  Macurt.  p.  107H.)  Tlirn  followed 
the  distribution  of  wiuc,  oud  of  the  victiio,  of 
wUdieTcrx"  phrator  received  his  share ;  and  poeoM 
were  n-ritod  hy  the  elder  boys,  and  a  pritc  wtu 
given  to  him  who  acquitt<id  himst?lf  the  best  on  the 
occaiiion.  (Plat.  Tim.  p.  21,  b.)  On  this  day,  also, 
ilb-^'itlniate  children  on  whom  the  privileges  of 
Athenian  citizens  were  to  be  bestowed,  as  well  as 
duldrai  adopted  by  citisens,  and  newly  created 
citiisens  were  introduced  ;  but  the  Ust,  it  appears, 
could  only  be  received  into  a  phiatria  when  they 
bad  prcvioosly  been  adopted  by  a  citixen ;  and 
their  children,  whoi  bora  b^  ft  mothor  trko  was 
a  dtixcn,  had  a  legiliBMta  dam  to  be  inseribed  in 
the  phratria  of  their  grandfather,  on  their  mother's 
aide.  (Plainer,  &  168.)   In  later  times, 

liow«T«r,  Ae  difflealtiea  ef  beoifr  adnutted  into  a 
phratria  seem  t<)  have  been  f^-alTy  diuiinijthed. 

Some  writers  have  added  a  fourth  day  to  this 
festival,  under  tin  mum  of  Arifia  (Hesych.  «.  e. 
'AiraToi'pia :  and  Simplicius  on  Ariatot.  J'h(/s.  iv. 
p.  167.  a.)i  but  this  is  no  particular  day  of  the 
lestival,  far  9wMm  dfiufiet  nolluiig  elao  not  a  day 
tnbsoqiient  to  any  festival  (See  Rhnnken,  Ad 
TiM.  £mc.  Plat,  p.'  119.)  [L.  &] 

APAU'LIA.  [Matrimomum.] 

APEI-EtJ  THERI(4ir«A*i.0*p«O.  [Lui«»TL] 

APEKTA  NAVIS.  [Navis.] 

APEX,  m  cap  worn  by  the  flamioee  and  nlii  at 
Rome.  The  eaacntial  jwirt  of  the  apcr,  to  which 
alone  the  uame  properly  U-lim^ed,  was  a  pointed 
piece  of  olive-wood,  the  h&M'  of  whieh  «M  sor- 
rounded  with  a  lock  «f  n'txil.  This  was  worn  on 
the  top  of  the  head,  «uui  was  held  there  either  by 
fillets  onl^,  or,  aa  ma  more  commonly  the  case, 
hy  (he  aid  of  a  cap,  which  fitted  the  head,  and 
WM  uiiMj  fiuttened  by  iueaa»uf  two  strings  or  l>aiid», 
whiih  were  called  apicula  (Festus,  s.  p.),  or  o/- 
/einli'i^  {  FVstus,  J.  r  \  tho^tirh  the  Litter  worfi  is 
also  uHcrpreted  to  lueun  a  knid  n(  button,  iiy 
which  tte  lllfaig^  were  £ulened  im  li  r  the  chin. 
(Comp.  Senr.  od  Virg,  Atm,  ii.  68d,  viii.  664,  x. 
•J70.) 

I'be  ilamiiies  were  forbidden  by  law  to  go  into 
public,  or  even  into  the  open  air  without  the  apex 
(Gcll.  X.  I  a),  and  hence  we  find  the  expression  of 
aiietd  tfiieem  dialem  vmpeanert  used  ns  equivalent  to 
the  appointment  of  a  flamen  dialit  (Liv.  vL  4 1 .) 
Sulpicins  was  def  rived  of  the  priesthood,  ^y  be- 
cause the  apex  fell  from  his  head  vUkU  h»  ms 
aacrificing.    (VaL  Max.  i.  L  i  4.) 

Dionysins  (il  70)  deacribea  eap  aa  1)eing  of 
a  conical  form.  On  ancient  mot  hum  i  ts  '.s  l  s>  it 
loimd  aa  wall  aa  coakaL  From  iu  various  fonns, 
aa  dMnm  an  haa-nBafr  and  OB  ceina  of  tha  RqoMn 
4vipani%  wia  m  pneala      aalitlad  tt  vmt 


APHB0DI8IA. 

woliavc  selected  six  for  the  ann^^icJ  woodcut  The 
middle  figure  is  fsata  a  bas-i«lief,  showiiw  enc  of 
tha  iaHi  with  a  nd  in  hit  tight  \mL  Thw 

Alliopalrni?,  01  albui  galmiK  was  a  white  c^^p  wnm 
b^  the  tiamen  dialis,  made  of  the  skin  «f  a  white 
TiGtiiB  Mciifieud  to  JiipitM,  and  had  Aa  npas 
fiuteaed  to  it  by  means  of  au  oUtn  injj^  (Fating 
«  ff.  mtUjfaienu;  QeH  x.  1&) 


From  apex  st-aa  fined  the  epithet  opiaitea, 
applied  1»  tha  flamra  dkdb  by  Orid  (Fiut,  iii. 

I!i7). 

APHLASTON  (4^Aa<rT0K).  [NAna.] 
APH0RMR8  DIKE'  {k<pop^lr^f  iiK^\  was  th« 

nrtiiin  Viro'iv'l.l  ;i>:."i.'ri-t  a  Jviiikii'  or  niunrv-lendcr 
(T^irc^tTDs),  to  recover  funds  advanced  for  the 
purpose  ,  of  bdng  employed  as  hanlting  capitaL 
Though  such  moneys  weh-  iImi  :<tyli  <l  Kapaxa.7a(^- 
mi,  or  d^esita,  to  distiuguish  them  from  the  pri- 
valo  flapital  of  tho  banker  (Ma  d^o^^),  tbera  la 

an  cfirnttal  dt'TTrnrc  betTSTcn  tlir  actuuis  a£|>op/x^; 
and  Ta^aTa^i}s,  as  the  latter  implied  that  the 
defendant  had  nAiaed  totvtam  a  dmeoit  inliaatod 
to  him,  not  upon  the  condition  of  his  payinfir  a 
stated  interest  for  its  use,  as  in  the  former  case, 
but  merely  that  it  might  be  salb  in  hia  heqiing^ 
till  the  affair*  of  the  plaintiff  should  enable  bin  to 
resume  its  possession  in  security.  [P^aACATi^ 
TBica'.]  The  former  actim  was  of  the  dasi  apda 
TiKo,  and  came  under  the  jnris.iictiooof  thr  thri^mo- 
thetac  The  speech  of  Demosthenes  m  behaif  of 
Phormio  was  mada  in  a  wiynya^ii  i^nst  an 
action  of  this  kind.  .  £J«&]f»l 

APHRACTUS.  [Navi&I 

APHRODI'SIA  ('Anuria),  Mvab  cafe, 
brnted  in  honour  of  Aphrodite,  in  a  great  ntnnber 
of  towns  in  Greece,  but  particularly  in  the  i*lai|^ 
of  Cyprus.  Her  most  ancient  temple  was  at  Pi^ihoa^ 
which  was  built  by  Aerias  or  Cin^TTi*,  in  whone 
family  the  priestly  dignity  was  hereditary.  (Tacit. 
HUt,  il  S,  Amml.  iil  62  ;  Maxim.  T}t.  Sem.  83w> 
No  bloody  sacrificra  were  allowed  to  li«  offered  to 
her,  but  only  pure  firn,  dowers,  and  mcense  (Virg. 
Aen.  L  116) ;  and  tli^efbce,  when  Tacitat  (fiki^ 
ii-  3)  fpeaks  of  victims,  we  must  either  mpyioso, 
with  Emesti,  that  tliey  were  killed  merely  that  tho 
priest  might  inspect  their  intestines,  ex  for  thepar- 
pooa  of  affoiding  a  foart  to  the  persons  present  at 
tha  CMtivaL  At  bH  eTents,  however,  the  altar  of 
the  goddess  was  not  allowed  to  be  polluted  with 
the  blood  of  the  victima,  which  were  mostly  he- 
goats.  MyilniaB  w«ra  aJao  odebrated  at  Pajdioa 
khflMiraf  Afhndila;  and  lhaae  who  wva  i^* 
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umC/uc- 

bxis  Ir  ry  't'x*^  *»»fXi*n7.  A  seriund  or  new 
Papikos  iiad  been  bout,  »cx:iLtnilT\g  Id  tradttiwn,  alter 
Tnfu  ««v  bj  the  Arc&dMB  i^pf«N»{  lad, 

and  wMBca 

tovBj  of  tile  islajad  aMcmbMi  at  N«w 
PapkM*  >»1  i&  aoloBa  |mccauoD  to  Old 

ftjiha,  a  diitiwr  of  aix^  atrndia ;  aad  the  Bami- 
tk*  pMc/Apbradke,  A>4T«^(Uc«3rcka«.). 
■BOH  to  kave  flri|{i—ted  »  Ma  h—ding  tim  pan- 
OMMo.  Aphzodite  waa  'wwakifiped  at  woMt  towns 
•f  CypcM,  aod  m  otber  parta  df  Oreeee,  laeh  M 
CnWa,  Spaita,  Tbebea,  BIH|  A&  f  and  tlM^ 
■enticnwd  in  tkaa  placet,  w« 
to  doabc  tlteir  csHlaMt ;  we  find 
tbm  I  4w1y  niitiumid  at  Corintii  and  Athenai, 
wkmiigj  were  ddeflj  celefanted  by  tli*  anaMnnit 
fMtiMaa  (AthcB.  xiiL  ii|>k  574, 579,  xiv.  |k  65^.) 
AiMlwr  great  fcrtiral  of  AphnKiitr  nod  .\donts  ia 

APT.t'?TRK.  [Navw.1 
AFOCLE  Tl  (^vacAipraf).  £A«TOUaill  Foii- 
Vdi^^'H.  be). 

at  AthfiMi,  arbo  mm  iattodao^  t^y 

(nrt«^cu\.    TKey  ■wrro  ten  in  numVr,  one  fur 
oAa,  aad  tbe^  doty  ^"^jj^  wcma  aii  tke 

U-xrich<^  of  administration,  which  wcr?  culi- 
tiMi  to  tkm.  Ibgr  accncdinglj  kept  ImU  of 
poaoa*  iadabAad  iMi,  M»«ittiM  af  all 

Kooeyi  that  vere  paid  in,  and  crated  the  namen  nf 
tbc  driMaca  fnaa  the  ikta.  Tbnr  had  tbe  power 
tsdmb  OHM  MBHiid  with  tfcaiab^Mii  nndcr 
their  manairrm«Bt ;  tboofrh  if  the  mattcm  in  dis- 
ntte  wore  o€  inpartuMe,  tb«y  were  obiiged  to 
nar  Ana  far  deriMa  imlo  tbe  ordinitj 
(BMax,W.97;  EtrtDoIng.  Mac.  Harpocmt  Snid. 
fiandL  «.«.  (  Axvttit.  /W-  ;  I>an.  e.  /mhkt. 
.TM^TS  s  AMdtcCW.  p.  375  t  Wkh^PmU. 

tfAti^.p.  I'^  e:id  od.) 
APOOBAI'HJe.'  ^a^try/>«^),   ii  llti-nUly  "a 

firt^  arngfalv;*  bat  in  tb«  lantniace  of  tb«  Attic 

<wrta,  *,hf  trrm*  4To7p^«ir  and  iw-ff-rca'-;  f 
bad  three  separate  appiicataw&a  ; —  1.  'Awayfttupij 
wm  wmi.  ia  rtbrnnm  to  an  acetualiMi  !■  {iabUc 
iB2ttrr«,  icnre  ^artir-  1  irlr  m  hcn  iherr  wrte  prrmil 
;  tbe  dcniiTi^naUno,  tbe  bill  of  indict- 
Mi  mmmmttm  «f  tbe  aoctned,  iroold  in 
l^:,  r~>nfi  be  termed  apixfrrrpitt,  and  diffirr  but  littlr. 
It  at  ail,  tium  tbe  ordinar}'  ^nq^i,  ^Aitdoc  ^ 
Mfd.  U  ;  Antipb.  4*  Oorwl  78lL)  3.  It 
f>3i<^  tbe  nmimg  of  a  scilfmn  pmtett  nr  aiw^ioT) 
beiiEae  a  iaagis«rate,  to  the  intent  that  it  rnigbt  be 
pawnad  by  bim,  tili  it  wai  t^qaired  to  be  given 
tn  mdr-noe.  (Drm.  in  J'l<aem.  1040.)  3.  It  wtu 
a  tpeciiication  of  property,  laid  to  bekmg  to  tbe 
iMl^Wt  artaaJi  v  m  tbe  pBMBanw  of  a  prirate 
p«*5o  ;  whi'  h  --t  ■  rificntion  waa  made,  with  ft  Tiew 
to  the  amflficati  un  of  Mich  property  to  tbe  state. 
(Lvt.  it  ilfdrikpA.  iliwft) 

The  last  case  only  rrquirea  a  mon  extended 
nioioslian.  There  would  be  ti**  oecanona  upon 
wbkb  M  «Mii  aeear  ;  arfcai  a  penon  held 
puWic  proper*  T  Tr  t  ^out  pmrhnae,  aa  aa  iattuderi 
and  ■Hpmdiy  vbco  tbe  aubatooea  af  iadividiu 


jfee^^  Ljnamf  tar  tba  aoidj 


nal  award,  aa  in  the  rate  of  a  d'cl«^n!  tutr 
debktf.  If  no  owaeitMHi  wen;  iL<£ei«4,  tk»  «pa> 
fTfipii  vDuii  «MMB  ili  andcr  tbe  caw  «l 

tie  mat^ttrste  to  w^-^w  it  »-iu  br-.ugt  i  • 

atbetwiae,  a  uiblK  ai  unti  airoM^  vbKh  (k« 
dgnaHiA  bf  tka  aanx-  ntb-. 

Ia  a  raoae  ^f  tbe  tint  kiixl,  wbirb  ia  aud 
n  aoaM  ca.^-t  to  Ka\e  alao  bun««  the  w44*9 
lx«*  ^  xHkf*'*'*  <ni  raS>ra  «!%  the  claiaMnl 
njrainst  tho  ttate  bad  tucn  !r  to  proic  bi*  titiv  rn 
tbe  proprxty  ^  a^  wub  ibia  w«  onua  ciaea  tba 
case  of  a  pt'iaun  Ibai  laipaftned  lha  ^^^a|pMb 
wbeiwby  the  aabataaee  of  another  WW*,  fir  Wat  prp 
poetrd  to  be,  eoafiacalcd,  on  tbe  grMwd  ijiat  bti  iy<d 
a  biaa  by  way  of  aioflKage  or  other  ivcogniaad 
aecarity  apoo  a  portioa  of  it ;  or  that  the  itm  m 
qacaticn  did  net  ia  any  way  belong  to  tbe 
drUor,  or  peflWB  m  muletnL  Tbia  kind  of  epfm- 
ittaea  to  tbe  ajmgnpkt  ia  illustjatpd  in  tbe  apecrb 
of  DcmMtbcnea  against  Ntcnstniliia,  m  which  w« 
Icara  that  Aaonodonia  bad  institoted  an  ofnifrajj^ 
*|pua«  l|nwhari»a>  lor  %m  payaiail  af  a  penalty 
■Hanad  ia  a  fcwait  aetiM.  Vmm  tbia,  Nic«- 
ttratiit  attack*  the  d«iwri{itiLin  uf  tbe  pnptftT,  and 
laaiirtaina  that  three  alafas  vapa  amaniy  sri  dowa 
ia  it  aa  belonging  to  AMharfH,  fcr  tWy  wtrr  ia 
(act  bla  n«-ii. 

Ia  tbe  second  aaae^  tbe  defence  eoald  of 
only  pmoced  npoatbaaHf  md  ilbgality  of  the  i 

ajid  of  tint        haxr  an  i(i>inn<<-  in  the 

Tbcra  foljaaMa 
bipBfaiM 

for  a  brcnch  <jf  di«<  iy<1iiii<  ;  aiid,  .u  !ir  'lid  not  pay 
it  witbia^UM^afim^tod  liatr^aajjMyn^  to  tba 

which  he  npjioa*'*,  on  the  i;i""':id  tbnt  Ok-  fmr  «t.i4 
^cg^^Tbe  i^pcyngl^  ought  be  institatcd^l^Mto 

protirrT  t-r,  it  T»TBme  tbe  duty  of  thr  drmftnlii  li) 
proceed  with  it  o&ciaiiy.   tj— liana,  howcri 
extiaordinary  eMatMiaaaM^  ■■  tba  xJUWyi 

(yjrir'^,  were  app<»ilited  fitr  the 
Milts  iiisUtUted  B^tftat  tins  apogrmki  bel«0f{ed  to 
tbe  johsdictioa  of  tbe  EleTen,  and  Ibr  a  wUla  la 
rKit  "f  t^'  Srndici.  (Tl/Mf  Tort  vwilKOi't  d»a- 
ypwpat  awo>|idf»,  Lycots.  quoted  by  llano, 
oation.)  TW  «M«  mAm,  af  lhaaa  <nw« 
wofll  rf  rrtnrne,  in  a  grtnt  ni'^.-uun*  defKiid 
the  ekunutot  being,  or  tmt  being,  in  poisrssioa 
of  tbe  pfoocribed  property.  In  the  fiaalaaaa  iba 
iwoypQ^¥,  in  the  »eri>nd  the  rLiiniuit,  »iMtId 
appear  in  tbe  cliAiactct  of  a  piaintillL  la  a  case 
like  that  uf  Nicostiataa  aliev*  dMi,tbacWMMl 
would  be  obliged  to  depimit  n  emnin  mm,  wbirh 
he  birieited  if  be  bit  &*4tac  <aa^wji«Ta4aA.^)  • 
k  aD,  ha  would  probably  be  obliged  to  pay  tbt 
costs  or  eoQii  fm  (ayarasasa)  apaa  lha  naa 
tirijjency, 

A  prM  ciriMiH  «!•  imacMtd  aa  blM. 

diuil  by  meant  of  Anrypo^,  fnrfrjted  n  ihonwnd 
drachmae,  if  be  bulcd  t<>  obtaiu  the  votes  of  one- 
fifth  of  tbe  dicaal^iBd  r>  imbursed  tbe  ddandMrt 
bis  prytanebi  irpon  ae»miiui).  In  the  f.-rmer  rase, 
too,  be  wankl  probably  incur  a  modi&td  atimia, 
i.  c  a  rmMm  Ami  M^tef  a»ch  actions  fiv 
tbe  futmv.  f.T.  ] 

APOKEllUXIS  {kw9ti-hpvik%\  impiies  the 
method  by  w  hich  a  father  ooiUd  at  Athens  diaaaba 
thakfal  eonnecttoti  Vwtwe«n  hini«<-'f  ni,d  his  s<-n  ; 
hid  aa  it  ia  not  meutimufd  by  any  ot  tbe  omtara 
«  Aa  fMcff  niiaa,  ii  oMU^an^ 
m  i 


'aaSi 

The 
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place.  According  to  the  author  of  the  declnma 
Uon  on  the  subject  {'Airoicn(nnr6/itvoi\  which  lias 
gaumllj  been  attributed  to  Lucian,  substantial 
reasons  were  required  to  insure  the  rati6cation  of 
such  extroordinary  severity.  Those  suggested  in 
the  treatise  referred  to  are,  deficiencj  tn  filial 
aUention,  riotous  liring,  and  (ffofligacy  generally. 
A  sal»cquent  act  of  pardon  might  annul  this 
solemn  rejection  ;  but  if  it  were  not  so  avoided, 
the  am  waa  doiied  by  hit  Mm  while  tiirt,  and 
dknilMfitied  afterwarda.  It  does  iMvt,  Kow^rer, 
appear  that  his  privileges  as  to  hin  tnhe  or  the 
•tate  andcnrwait  anj  alteratioo.  Tb«  court  of  the 
•rehon  niatt  haTe  baan  tliat  in  wbidi  enaes  of 
this  kind  were  LrDUght  forward,  and  the  rojwlioii 
would  be  completed  and  declared  by  the  Toice  of 
beiald  (dTotHipvltu),  It  is  prouiVbi  €hat  an 
adoptive  father  also  niij^ht  resort  to  this  remedy 
against  tbe  ingratitude  of  a  son.  (Meter,  AU. 
P^Mwa,  p.  4S2,  ftc)  [J.  &  M.] 

AFOI.EIPSIS  (A»^x«4if).  [Divortii;m.J 
APOLLiNA'RES  LUDL  [LuolJ 
APOLLO'NIA  CAvaXAAw)  » th«  mam  of  a 
propitiatory  festival  solemnized  atSicyon,  in  honour 
of  Apollo  and  Artemis,  of  which  Pausanias  (iL  7. 
§  7)  givaa  tlio  Mlowii^  aceoont :  —  Apollo  and 
Artemis,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Pjrthon,  bad 
wished  to  be  purified  at  Sicyon  {Aeffialea)  ;  but 
baingr  driTen  mwmj  by  a  phaaton  (whence  in  after- 
times  it  certain  s|wit  in  the  town  was  called  ♦Jfot), 
they  proceeded  to  Camuinos  in  Crete.  Upon  this 
tlw  mlinbitants  of  Sicyon  were  attadkad  hf  paatf* 
lence,  and  the  seem  ordered  them  to  appease  the  | 
deities.  Sevoi  boys  oiid  the  same  number  uf  girls 
wen  tifietcd  to  go  to  the  rirer  Sjtliia,  and  bathe 
in  its  waters  ;  then  to  carry  the  statues  of  the  two 
deities  into  the  temple  of  Peitho,  and  from  thence 
.  buck  tn  that  of  Apolla  Similar  rites,  says  Pausa- 
nias still  coiitimie  to  he  observed  ;  for  at  the  fes- 
tival of  \poUo»  the  boys  go  to  the  river  Sythaa, 
and  ej>jTy  the  two  deities  into  the  templA of  Pcitlka^ 
and  thence  back  to  that  of  Apolla 

Although  festivals  under  the  lumeof  Apollonia, 
ill  honour  of  Apollo,  are  mentiontxl  in  no  other 
plac>-,  still  it  u  not  improbable  that  they  existed  un- 
der the  sjinie  name  in  other  towns  of  Greece.  [  L.  8.] 
Al*(U»KMPSIS  (kw6irttvl>is).  [Divortii;]ii.] 
APOPHAMSIS,  or  APOPUASIS  (Am^- 
^ts  or  htiimris),  was  the  procfaunatioo  of  the  de- 
cision « Inch  the  majority  of  the  judges  came  to  at 
the  end  of  a  trial,  and  waa  thiia  aho  uaed  to  aignify 
the  day  on  which  the  trial  took  plaee.  (Drat  e. 
Kuenjrt.  p.  1  \:u\ ;  Ijox  Rhetor,  p.  210.)  The  word 
was  also  employed  to  indicate  tbe  account  of  a 
person^  pro{>erty,  which  waa  ebl%e4  to  be  given 
when  sii  '  />  ^  di  iuanded.  [Antidosis.] 
APO  rUuKA  (avo^o^),  which  praperij  means 
**  prodoee  or  profit "  of  any  kind,  wat  aaed  at 

Athf  IIS  to  n'^'nify  the  profit  which  accrued  to  mas- 
ters fhmi  their  slaves.  It  thus  signified  the  sum 
which  ilavei  paid  to  their  marten  when  they  la- 
boured nil  thi'ir  o\m  account,  and  the  sum  which 
masters  received  when  they  let  out  their  alavea  on 
hire  either  fer  the  minca  or  any  other  kind  of 

labour,  and  also  the  money  which  was  paid  by  the 
state  for  the  use  of  the  slaves  who  served  ia  the 
fleet  {Dem.  e.  AfMt.  i.  p.  819,  e.  Nimtt.  p. 
1253  ;  Andoc.  DeMyttfr.  p.  19  ;  Xen.  Rep,  Ath. 
L 1 1 :  Biickh,  PM.  Eeon.  o^  Atkens^u.  72,  2nd  ed.) 
The  term  c^topkora  was  also  appliea  to  tha  Money 
.«M  jMid  bj  the  aUiad  HalM  ta  fl|«% 


APOSTOLEIS. 

the  porpoae  of  carrying  on  the  war  againat  th« 
Persians.  When  Athoia  acquired  the  supraoaacj* 
these  monejrt  ««n  callad  f4fm,  (B«aUi»  JML 

pi  396.) 

APOPHORETA  (iiwo<p6fnrra\  preaenta  vUeh 
were  given  to  friends  at  the  end  of  an  entertain- 
ment, to  take  home  with  ihem.  These  preaents 
were  aaaally  given  m  ftatind  daya,  especially 
during  the  Saturnalia.  Martial  gives  the  title  of 
Apof^onta  to  tbe  IbartaeBth  book  of  hia  ^liigrama^ 
which  caumSm  a  anmlMr  of  epigraiot  m  wa  tUagi 
iHtially  g^ven  an  iv  is  aptigmnla,  (8Mt*  Vmfk 
19  ;  OaLb&  i  Oetao,75,) 

APOPHRADBS   HBMBRAT  (kwofpOtf 

fifi^pat).  ii:i',i(k\  or  unfortunate  d  u  s  (i!'c.<  nej'astt)^ 
on  which  no  public  busiueaa,  nor  any  importani 
afSun  «f  any  kind,  were  Uaiiaatiad  at  Athnau 
Such  were  the  hist  three  Aax*  but  one  of  rTciy 
month,  and  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  tbe  moatJi 
Thargelion,  on  which  l3b»  Plyntoia  am  eda* 
brated.  {Ehfm.  hfag.  p-  131  ;  Pint.  Aldh.  34  ; 
Lucian,  Ptendolog.  13  ;  Schfimann,  De  GMattm^ 
p.  60.) 

APORRTTE'TA  (i»ra,^^TjTa>,  nterally  "thinga 
forbidden,**  has  two  peculiar,  but  widely  di£fierent, 
acceptations  m  the  Attic  dialect  In  ana  of  theae 
it  implies  cintrnliand  an  enumeration  of 

which  at  the  different  periuds  of  Athenian  history^ 
is  given  by  Bikkh  {I'M,  Eeom,  tf  jUlaw,  ^ 
2nd  ed.)  ;  in  the  other,  it  denotes  certain  contu- 
meliooa  epititets,  from  the  application  of  «hicli 
hoth  the  livmg  and  the  dead  were  pratected  by 
special  (Meier,   Aft    /Vwv.«».    p.  482.) 

Among  these,  dyS/xJ^ofoi,  »a7j^'a.\o:a5,  and  fnjTp<»- 
Ao(aff  am  oertainly  to  be  reckoned  ;  and  other 
words,  89  pi^cunrtT^  though  not  forbidden  m>nti- 
natim  by  the  law,  seem  to  have  been  eijtuiUy 
actionable.  The  penalty  for  using  these  worda 
was  a  fine  of  500  dmchmac  (Isoe.  in  I^h  p 
recoverable  iu  an  action  fur  abusive  language 
(Mmnrpoptof ).  It  is  surmised  that  this  fioa  waa  iB> 
Ctirred  by  Meidias  in  two  actions  on  the  occasion 
mentioned  by  Demosthenes  (•«  Mid.  pji,  540,  64  3  ; 
see  also  Hudtwah  k«'r,/>e  DUvM.  p.l50).  [J.S.M.] 

APOSTA'SIOU  DIKE'  (Wrwriow  Mini). 
This  is  the  only  private  suit  which  came,  as  fiir  aa 
we  know,  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the 
polemarch.  (Aristot  De  AA.  Nq».  quoted  by 
Harpocrat)  It  could  be  brought  against  none 
but  a  freedman  (dwcAc^poi),  and  tbe  only 
iecator  pennitted  to  awear  was  the  citiien  to 
whom  he  had  been  indebted  for  hia  liberty,  tmleaa 
this  privilege  was  transmitted  to  the  sona  of  fucfa 
former  master.  The  tenor  of  the  awwitioii  araa^ 
that  than  had  been  a  defimh  m  daty  to  the  pro. 
secutor  ;  but  what  attentions  might  be  claimed 
from  tbe  freednaui,  we  are  sot  iafonpod.  It  ia 
fludf  huwever,  that  ihe  gnatwt  deHet  of  lioB  khiA 

was  the  selection  of  a  ]  ,iIron  (irpooTcinji)  otbci 
than  the  former  master.  If  convicted,  tbe  defeod- 
ant  ma  paUidy  sold  ;  but  if  acquitted,  the  am> 
prosperous  comu-etion  ceased  for  r\(  r,  and  the 
freednan  was  at  liberty  to  adect  any  citiaen  &r 
hii  patnii*  The  palwai  eoaU  alaa  fBBMvily 
punish  the  above-mentioned  delinquencies  of  hi? 
ireedmaa  by  private  incarceration  without  any 
legal  award.  (Mt.L«j.Attie.j>.26l.)  rj.S.M.] 
APOSTOT,KTS  (iTrorrroX^rs),  ten  jmLlic  nfficTs 
at  Athens,  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  tbe  sbtpa 
were  properly  eqai{ipad  and  provided  by  thoaa 
wh«  anam  boud  ta  aiidhM|a  tha  tmniahgb 
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Tier  }t%i  t!ie  pfiwer,  in  ceftair  ■m*-^  of  Jmpri»on-  ' 
jjtf  ilbe  trienrt'hs  who  neg^ectcu  to  iumiAJl  tit«  ; 
l^pt  f«a|jalj  (Drm.  prx>  Cor.  p.  262)  ;  and  thfljr  { 
conssiCBted  •  boftrd,  in  coajonctioo  witli  the  in- 
ifeevm  ei  the  dock*  (W  rwr  wpiW  ^»vMAirraO«  I 
pr  ^  {xwecntim  of  aU  otnttan  rditaiig  to  tke 
c^azpaott  at  the  aiiips.    (Dnrh.    Ewrrtj.  fk  1147  ;  I 
Una,  AM,  Pro/mm^  p.  112  ;  Bockb,  i*M.  Eem.  ' 
^A'Juxf.  PL  543.)  1 
APuTii^'CA  (^hra«««Y>,  a  placo  m  th«  spprr  ' 
fut  t£  the  honae,  in  whxh  the  Ronani  freqoaitly 
unphorae  in  which  their  mioee 
Tkm  _ 

etSet  wiMviN>»  vw  aWv*  the 
it  w  thought  that  the  paanig^' 
•  room  tenied  grwtly  to 

tiL  S.  11,  ^  iL  5.  7,  mnd 
,)   Tlw  iiwiiiii 


mythol  unr  o{ 

rf  fl«MdriKMii''diii«^ 

(IrvTxre  we  find  few  ezainp!<-8  of  such  deification. 
The  xahabitaato  of  Amnhipolii,  hovcrw,  ^Cend 


iTi  ;  and  tbe  pfoj.le  of  F,'-  liullt  nn  hrmum  u> 
ytirtippiw,  sod  alio  offered  sacrifioM  to  him  on  ac- 
^it  «f  Mi  t  Lffiiad  temoty.  (HcralT.47.)  In 

tlie  Gn^k  kingdom*,  w  bich  arose  in  thf  E.x*t  on 
the  duraembennnit  ol  the  empire  of  Alexander^  it 


crks^-r  t3  l&«  ihraoe  t/j  bav«  offered  dirinr"  hououn 
to  the  fecmer  toTci^ign.  Such  an  apotheoaii  ei 
Idaf  ei  Buyp^  k  dearrihod  hj 


g«et.  J»L  Vote.  ttS.) 
Tk»  tarn  ap^thtuiia,  among  the  RooauM,  pn> 

perir  atirorfiod  the  t  irvation  of  a  decM^  i  >  rr  p»Tor 
la  ^ioe  iio&oura.  This  praclice,  which  was  cnm- 
mm  Wftm  the  death  of  almost  all  the  emperon, 
app^^iars  to  bave  arisen  from  the  opinion,  which  was 
generally  entertaawd  aaumg  the  lioaana,  that  the 
■wila  or  wtam  ei  Anr  anct^ston  bacMW  deitiea  ; 
anil  as  it  was  common  for  children  -i^-r  r^hip  the 
ot  their  tftthera,  »o  it  waa  natanii  lor  divine 
I  ta  he  puKlieI  r  paid  ta  ft  dbceaaed  emperor, 
was  TTcarded  a.s  'he  rfl-irnt  '"if  h'.-^  rnuntn". 
Thia  i^otheoaia  of  au  emperur  wa«  ujuiuiy  called 
«MMMiMii»;  aod  the  empeior  who  received  the 
lionotir  of  an  apotheoais,  wax  said  im  deorum  nu- 
■m^r^m  r^'trri^  or  oemmerorL  1q  the  earhest  times 
'BaHtai  Ii  aaid  to  fcwt  bacB  aimitted  to  divine 
konon  OTtdor  the  name  of  Qotrinoa  (Plat.  Horn. 

-ZZ  ;  LiT.  i.  16  ;  Cic.  de  Rtp.  ii.  10)  ;  bat  none 
of  the  odMr  B4Nnan  kingt  appean  to  haw  received 
this  hoftoor,  md  in  the  repnblicaD  tinea  we  also 
Rad  of  no  io<^tanee  of  an  apotheoaa.  JvHitt  Caeaar 
was  deified  after  his  death,  and  iTames  were  iosti- 
4Dted  to  hia  h«ooor  by  Anguatns  (Snet.  JeL  Com. 
S8) ;  and  the  exam^  thna  aet  was  flawed  ia 
th«  case  <f  d»«dber  emperors. 

The  obaerred  on  the  onfiiian  of 

an  apotheoais  have  been  minately  daactibai  by 
I'  r    iaa  (it.  2)  in  tha  fioUowing  psusage:-- 
''Jt  is  the  eniitora  of  tb«  Romaoa  to  daify  those 
-if  tiidr  empcfon  who  die,  leaTing 
Pii  Hm  git  thi^  mB  tifAmm*-  On 
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occasinn  a  arahlanee  of  aiNnilnf^  «eaibtn<-d 
»ilh  frstival  and  rrliffioiu  ofaaerTazKea,  is  visiUe 
thfaaghiiut  the  city.  The  body  of  the  dead  thry 
hoDoor  after  homaa  fiuhioo,  with  a  tp!.  n«!iJ 
fooeral  ;  and  making  a  waxen  image  la  all 
reannbiing  him,  they  expose  H  ta  riew  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  palace,  on  a  lofty  ivntr  eeach  of 
^nat  a-xe,  s|*«ad  with  cloth  of  fold.  The  figure 
IS  made  pallid,  like  a  siiii  man.  I>uniig  most  if 
the  dav  atnalon  ait  nmnd  the  bed  on  the  left  side, 
clothed  in  black  ;  and  atJile  weeMsi  on  the  right, 
clothed  in  plain  white  oafmenta,  like  moomers, 
emiim%  m  g«i4  «r  neck  Wei.  Tkaao  iwriiamaba 
eaadMao  %m  emm  Aiys  ;  and  lha  ahytidaM  arvo^ 
nv]Iy  approach  the  rv>uch,  aiid  looking  on  the  sick 
BMB,  that  ha  ^ws  woiaa  aad  emm»  Mink 
vlMBtttwhafamada  Mhmthat  hafaAMd, 

l)r<bU-«(  u\  the  eijurstrian  and  choM-t)  routh*  of  tlM 

aa^atociftl  grdfiy  lake  Bp  tha  csacht  ami  bav  i| 
^tmm  tha  Via  %Mm^  mk  atrMt  il  Ii  tha  aU 

fiinim.  Platforms  like  tte^is  are  built  iip^n  mch 
side  i  OB  ana  of  whwh  stands  a  chona  «f  aahta 
reatlM,  emk  aa  Aa  oppnaitf ,  a  ah—  «f  wMMMaf 
bifzh  mtik,  who  siii);  h>nitii  and  of  pmiAe 

to  the  deoeaiady  modulated  in  a  f**  moim^ 
M  wulm,  AHinwi^  tlM^  b«v  tha  aawli 
thp>ut:h  the  city  te  the  Campus  Marlius  in  the 
brwdeat  part  of  wladl  a  anuaie  pile  ve  ooaatmcted 
entirely  of  logs  af  tiih»  af  tha  fayt  iifta,  hi  tha 

shaj)e  nf  a  cii.iniber.  fill<  f!  with  fipyot*,  artd  uti  the 

etttsaie  adomed  with  faanjrwgs  interwoven  «ith 
goM  asi  Harjr  iwagi  i  and  pictam   UpMi  tUa,  a 

similar  btit  »tuall.r  thaml.'r  li  huHt,  with  nj.-n 
doors  and  wmdows,  and  above  it,  a  thud  and 
iMth,  Hia  llMiililhi  (•  the  le^  aa  ihM  aa« 
might  cr.Tnpftre  it  to  the  li^ht  hou*.-»  *fii.  h  «r« 
called  Khan.  In  the  second  story  they  place  a 
bed,  aad  aaOaclaK  iMlB  af  WMBiU  aaJ  tama, 
and  rvrry  sort  of  frajrrant  fruit  or  hert.  i.r  i  ; 
fur  aU  ciu^  and  nations,  and  prnona  of  rniueuce 
emnUte  each  olhv  hi  «HMribating  thaaa  IbM  fMi 
in  honour  of  thi"  f"ip  fi>r.  .\nd  when  a  vjut  hi-afi 
of  axoibatiis  is  collected,  there  u  a  proctasioa  of 
horsemen  and  of  chariola  mhmI  the  pile,  widi  tha 

dnT'-n  rlolhed  in  roh*^  of  office,  ait«t  wiaHii;? 
moAkf  made  to  reaembie  the  moat  diatnuniuhed 
Roman  generals  and  empcrvra.   Whaa  au  this  b 

done,  tlic  others  set  fir**  to  it  on  every  side,  »!iich 

easily  catches  hold  of  thr  f.<(?i^»ta  and  aroroatict  • 
and  from  the  hi^the-it  and  tmallMt  Mvy,  aa  ftaai 
ri  piniacle,  an  ea^le  is  let  Ioo*e  to  TTi'^nnl  into  the 
sky  OS  the  fire  aacends,  which  is  belkved  by  the 
Romana  to  9mif  the  soul  of  the  emperor  ftwa 
earth  to  heaven  ;  and  from  that  thM  il  TO* 
shipped  with  the  other  gods.'" 

ta  iwdiiwity  with  this  iatiH,  it  la  mmtm 
to  see  on  mrdali  struck  !r:  honour  an  apotheoiiit 
an  altar  with  fire  on  it,  and  on  eada,  the  bird  of 
Japtter,  taking  flight  into  tha  afe  Tha  anibcr  of 
meidala  of  this  description  is  verr  nomerrjus.  We 
can  from  theae  medals  alone  trace  the  names  of 
sixty  individoala,  who  received  the  hoooorB  of  aa 
^otheoaia,  from  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  to  that 
of  (}anatantina  the  Great.  On  most  of  them  the 
word  CoNiacBano  oocnrs,  and  oa  ioaie  Greek 
coins  the  word  A^IEPACIX  Th.-  foHowiiiR  woo<l- 
ent  ia  taken  firom  an  agate,  which  u  supposed  to 
repreaent  the  apotheosis  of  Geraanictia.  (Mont> 
fiuwoa^  AeL  EafL  SnppL  vi^  v.  p.  1  >  !n  V-.^ 
left  hnd  ha  ImMs  tha  aonuieopia,  and  Victory  u 
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A  very  similar  representation  to  the  above  i< 
found  on  the  triumpMl  arch  of  Titna,  on  which 
Titof  b  reprcMiilM  M  Mi^  «nried  vp  to  the 
ikiet  on  an  eagle.  There  is  a  beautiful  represen- 
tatiim  of  the  apotheoaia  of  Aoguatw  on  an  onyx- 
stone  b  the  rojal  hmhsoi  «f  nria. 

Many  other  monuments  have  cfime  down  to  ns, 
which  represent  an  apotheuaia.  Of  these  the  must 
celebrated  is  the  bM-idfaf  1m  th«  Townkf  gallery 
in  the  nritish  Museum,  which  represents  the 
apotheoflis  uf  Homer.  It  is  clearly  of  Honuu  work- 
manship, and  is  supposed  to  hare  bMB  coBacaltd  m 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Claudius. 

The  wives,  and  other  female  relations  of  the 
•mperors,  sometimes  received  the  honour  of  an 
apotheosis.  This  was  the  case  with  Li  via  Auf;^i.'«Uv 
with  Poppa«*a  the  wife  of  Nero,  and  with  Faustina 
the  wife  of  Antoninus.  (SaeL  Ctaud.  11  ;  Dion 
Cass.  xL  5 ;  Tw.  Amm.  zn.  31 ;  Ouitolin.  Amiom. 
PkUot.  26.) 

APPARITCVRESk  tlie  general  name  fer  the 

public  servants  of  the  mafn»tmtes  at  Rome,  namely, 
the  AccBNsi,  Carnipkx,  Coactorks,  Intbr- 
PRKTB^LICT0WMM'l^A■CON■i^80MSA■,STATOB, 
Strator,  Viatorrs,  of  whom  an  account  is  g^ven 
in  separate  articles.  They  were  called  apparitores 
because  they  were  at  hand  to  execute  toe  com- 
■MUids  of  the  magistrates  {quod  tu  apparebamt  et 
prmtio  ertmt  ad  oAssfMami,  Strr.  Ad  Virg.  Am.  xii. 
850  ;  Cic.  pro  OamU  Ml  Lin  i  8).  Their 
■erika  or  attendamx  was  caHed  apparitio.  (Cic 
ad  Fam.  xiiL  54,  ad  Qh.  Pr.  I  \.  %  4.)  The 
■ervants  of  the  military  tribunes  were  also  called 
■nwritoiea.  We  read  that  the  Emperor  Sevenia 
fcmde  the  militarf  tribuMa  to  retain  the  appari- 
iorea,  whom  they  wen  ■cci»hwwd  to  nve. 
(Lunprid. 

Under  the  emperors,  the  appflrftom  jH« 
Tided  into  luiiiiprotts  classes,  and  enjoyed  peculiar 
KiTikgea,  of  which  an  aceonnt  it  given  in  Jnat 
Cod.  19L  tit  89— 5ft. 

APPELLA'TIO.  1.  Grebk  ((<p«ris,  or  W 
9uda).  Owing  to  the  constitution  of  the  Athenian 
tribonali^  oneh  of  wUeh  mt  generally  appmpriated 
to  its  particular  sulijeelicf  oognisaiim,  ;uul  thcn  fore 
could  not  be  coDSuUrad  honx)geneous  with  or 
MlMtdiMte  t»  aaj  other,  there  wm  fitde  oppor- 
tnnity  for  bringing  appeals  pmperly  so  called.  It 
ia  to  be  oheerred  also,  that  in  general  a  cause  was 
iiMllTMid  kvevooMy  decided  bjr  the  Terdiet  ef 
the  dicasts  {i'ltcn  ainortX^y,  There  were,  hnw- 
ever,  some  exceptions,  in  whidi  appeals  and  new 
«Ui  flight  be  raoclad  ti. 

Aanrlnd  toMvl  A* fartiow  Mrarda^gM 


be  obtnined,  if  the  looer  eonld  prove  Chat  it  waif 
not  owing  to  hia  negligence  that  jndgment  had 
gone  by  defaolt,  or  that  the  dicMts  had  beeo  de- 
ceived by  h\m  witnewefc  And  npon  the  expul- 
sion of  tlM  thirty  tyrantii,  a  speeku  law  annnlled 
all  the  judgments  that  had  been  given  dnrinf^ 
the  Baa4«tM«.  (Den.  «^  Tmoer.  p.  718.)  The 
DeeoKar  tida  ef  ua  ahorMnentioned  causes  waa 
aydSucoi  8/irai,  which  was  also  applied  to  all  caosef 
of  which  the  mbj6cl>matter  waa  by  aiqr  neana 
again  anbaiilted  to  Ac  dac&ioB  of  a  aaafL 

An  ajipeal  from  a  verdict  of  the  heliasts  was 
allowed  only  when  one  of  the  parties  was  •  ritisiai 
of  a  ftn{gn  data,  balivMB  whidi  and  AAshs 
an  i^reement  existed  as  to  the  method  a^ 
settling  diipvtes  between  individnala  of  the  n»> 
spectiva  conatriea  (Mmb  dvb  rs^ftl^sir).  If  aadk 
a  foreigner  lost  his  ciui»o  .nt  Athens,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  i^peal  to  the  proper  court  in  another 
ilate,  wMdi  (fcaXilfWf  wXit)  BBAh|  Bdrihaamit 
and  Hudtwalcker  suppose  to  have  been  the  native 
country  of  the  litigant.  Platner,  on  the  other 
hand,  aligning  fipom  tha  htSBlisn  «f  tta  Mfnlatioa, 
viz.  to  protect  both  parties  from  the  partLiIitr  of 
each  other's  fellow*citizens,  contends  that  some 
disintmttsd  state  would  probably  be  seiecled  ftr 
this  purpose.  The  technioil  words  employed  upon 
this  occasion  are  iititaXta'^  iiutaKuadmtf  and  ^ 
lucAiiTtti,  the  but  used  as  a  sulislaiillfa^  prabahiy 
by  the  later  writers  only,  for  f^ffis.  (HarfKH-r. 
Hudtw.  De  Diaet.  p.  I'Jo.)  This  as  well  as  the 
other  cases  of  appeal  are  noticed  by  Pollux  (ruL 
(j'2,  63)  in  the  following?  words: — '*''E^*<r«f  is 
when  one  transfers  a  cause  from  the  arbitrators 
(Siamrrai),  or  archoos,  or  men  cf  tha  lowaahip 
(Srjfidrat)  to  the  dicasts,  or  fmm  the  senate  to  the 
assembly  of  the  people,  or  from  the  assembly  to  a 
court  (gufaffT^pier),  cr ftaai  tha  dicasts  to  a  fen^pi 
tribunal  ;  and  the  cause  was  then  termed  ^4>4<rinof. 
Those  suits  were  also  called  (KK\rirai  SUcai.  The 
deposit  staked  in  appeals,  which  we  now  call 
mpaSSKtov,  is  by  Aristotle  styled  rapdSoKor.^ 
The  appeals  from  the  diaetctac  arc  generally  men- 
tioned by  Dem.  c,  Aphoh.  p.  862  ;  e.  Boeot.  dip 
DotHf  pp.  1013,  1017,  1024;  and  Hudtwaicker 
supposes  that  they  were  allowable  in  all  caseo 
except  whsB  tha  m  •'^  M*V  «M  MMlad  Mb 
[Dma.] 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  upon  what  occaaioaa 
an  appeal  from  the  archons  ooold  be  preferred  ;  ftr 
after  the  time  of  Solon  thek  power  of  deciding 
causes  had  degenerated  into  the  mere  ptesidency  of 
a  court  (^Tt/iov^  SiKcumipiov)^  and  the  conduct 
of  the  prerioui  enBUBatkn  of  oaascs  (dMbrpM-ss). 
It  has  been  also  mnaikad  (Ptataer,  Fno,  mmd 
King,  vol  L  p.  243),  that  upon  the  plaintiff's  suit 
being  rejected  in  this  prenooa  fiamination  aa 
mifit  ta  ba  iMought  befere  a  esnrti  ha  WQsdd  noal 
probahty  proceed  at^inst  the  archon  in  the  assem- 
bly of  tha  people  for  denial  of  Jnstioe^  or  woold 
wait  till  <Sbi6  expiratinn  of  his  year  ef  oAce,  aad 
attack  him  when  ho  came  to  render  the  account  at 
his  conduct  in  the  magistracy  (cvMinw).  (Antiph» 
As  €lere»&  p.  788.)  An  apperi,  howarer,  froaa  tiba 
archons,  as  well  as  from  all  other  officers,  was  very 
possible  when  they  imposed  a  hne  of  thor  own 
aatberityandwidMatthasaaeliaBof  acooit;  aai 
it  miirlit  nUn  tnl<r  when  the  king  archon  had 
by  his  sole  voice,  made  an  award  of  dues  and  privi* 
leges  (Y^)  eomsrtad  l^tara  pnaOaada 
dslal  MM .  (£s»  AisMaa;,     21^  Ul> 
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Tfi#  afpral  from  the  drtnotw  wntild  ocenr.  irlien 
m  parmmu  a;tiicno  daemed  oat  id  tiu^  mecubcn, 
iMi  hmm  dedaicd  by  tikem  to  be  tB  iMndcr  umI 
»o  smaine  citisen.  If  tb«  appeal  vfrr  mmdr.  the 
Afipcaml  bj  their  adTooue  m  piamtti, 
the  wtiiiiiiwi  of  tlie  ftmpckiae, 
the  aiBTcry  of  tke  dtSmimmt. 
It  wiU  have  bees  ofaaemd,  tbat  ia  tke  tkrre 
ImC  aMea«  tbe  eppwl  w  nade  fran  few  or  aingie 
mc  heal  jodfea  to  the  hrii— ra,  wbo  wm  eoo- 
Hdered  the  it^tm  ntotrnw  ef  tke  people  or  cmuitrj. 
Wrti  mwct  to  tJw  pmc«di^i^  no  new  docnenu 
been  added  m  A*  CMtoMa  flf  tito 
■B  appeal  ;  baft  idba  aaasMM  wndd 
br  cann!>rd  met   ^       an  rx.-uainatkm,  ae  fer  M 

bythe 

Tlirre  is  some  ob^curitv  rc-*prrtm(r  the  two  M'Xt 
knde  «f  aaoeai  tbftft  afa  Miked  kv  FoUux.  it  a 
LMiiKfrf  V  gafca— —  iAM.  Pfeam,  ^77l) 
thai  tin?  appeal  ftrim  the  M-Dat«  to  the  p»-ople  rrfcrs 
to  cam  wkiek  the  fiacmer  went  for  vano«t  reaiettt 
IhfcMfiMi  t»  fcriia,  —i  by  Pliii  w  (oA  L  p,427). 

tiui  ft  •XT^amrd  wbcn  tb«  umttB  VM  MHnd  if 
ttzceeded  ito  pow 


u  Alsn  a  drrfervoe*  of  opinion  Tictweea  tbe  two  h*t- 
nottioaed  critaeB|  Hf hfrmanfi  otoiattoaHtg  (^IK. 
Aem^  ^  ni>llM»  tka  wvii  «r  FaBu  «a  l»W 

art^iied  to  a  Tf>!anL-irv  fpfcnnicc  of  a  (aj3»o  by  tbe 
to  tbe  dkaata,  and  Platnor 
^HftiMarfcda 

r«i>to;  caiiiog^  apoa  s  eeori  (&«aio^r^of;  to  gtre 
Uatfie  epportmutj  oi  rmdiaaftiBig  bimadf  fron  a 
dta/ze  liar  bis  antacwiwt  declinied  to  fallow  up. 
fiMUta  alao  anaciaea  tbe  eaae  <at  m  ma^Utiatc  »um- 
wmar  4Bfumi^  llto  Mifmbly,  aod  denandnnf 
topwre  hia  ianoci*ncr  before  thr^  hf  '?a»t«;.  f  T  S  M  | 
±  BoMAX.    Tbe  word  appk^atki,  juid  the 

jpeifnimtl  to  a  nu^patiatc^  and  p«irticuuiriy  to 
•  in.  wicr  i*  fntad  hinaelf  bvm  9mm 

wyng  iiifiict«L,  at  thrratcn^d  to  Vx-  inflicti'd.  It 
i$  aiMa»mnmiM.^fA  ^qqi  profxxnXio,  which  in  the  earlj 
vdm  to  need  to  tignify  an  ap|>€a.l  to  the  popalat 
in  a  matter  affo^ting  bfe.  It  would  Kem  that  the 
fntvixxuo  waa  aa  ancient  ri^fat  of  the  Roman 
rhiiiiM.  TW  MrriTing  Horatiua*  who  Biardered 
hk  «»t<T,  appealed  fiKrm  the  ditniiiTih  to  the 
popuidt.  (LiT.  L  26.)  Tb«  (iecrrarm  took  away 
the  prevoea6*$  it  W  restoccd  by  a  lex  con- 
mhsv  fi"  prr-vr'^tt^m^^  and  it  waa  al  tbi  auie 
tune  enacted  uitti  in  future  no  mairiatiato  tbooM 
ba  aade  from  wb«ra  there  ahmild  ' '  r  «  appeal 
Ob  this  Liry  (iiL  55)  remadus  that  the  pleb« 
woe  BOW  p^Mceted  by  th»  ptaeiiwifi  and  the 
IniaaMMai  Trr' '  a  /  thia  latti-T  tt^nu  has  rcfcrend* 
to  the  anteUatio  proferly  ao  ^led  (ul  13w  56). 
Appina  (Lit.  uL  56)  applied  iafptUarii)  to  the 
tribnneo  ;  and  when  this  produced  no  cffwt,  and 
he  wai  amated  by  a  riatoc,  be  appeakd  (jprovo- 
•toiO.  Cie«n>  (/>•  OratSL  48)  app^atoaltade 
to  the  to^eatabliabnent  of  tbe  provoc.itin,  which  is 
imfiwiiil  by  Liry  {m.  55>.  Tbe  compicte  phrase 
to  ttpnm  tha  tau»int8ii  im  pwmmtmrt  ad popmf mm  ; 
ai>d  the  phra*e  which  *-xpre*wt  tbe  appcllatio,  is 
efpdlanf  and  in  tbe  later  writen  appeUaread. 
It  «BIIM»  tlufc  A  BMMB  mtKbt  ameUan  from  one 
.«|«^iHk|aa4, 


AmiXATlO.  i«r 

'  frttra  an  inferior  tn  n  mptfiar  B^i^rtnlt  f 

'  one  tnbuac  Ut  aaotjicr. 

j     The  appeala  which  have  here  been  refemd  to^ 
wort  limited  loeTiminal  niAttef*.   In  civil  »aiu  ihete 
waa  004,  and  ociaU  net  be  any  atipeai  ondrr  the  re- 
|NibU%*rihftpH|Ma»«f  nffM«Md«li^  a 
dedsioa,  fer  each  nMk?i»tni(e  had  j*rirrT  i^i  ti'.v 
finally  within  ih«  luaita  o(  hi«  lunaiu 
a  fcaeial  ntle,  the  mmmm  m  a  jadex  could  not 
be  cevcned  by  the  iii^iilnin  wh'>  ■pf«.itiii^l 
jadex.    The  ooly  node  in  which  »  ycstuu  tmiii 
have  lelieC  in  aoch  ram,  waa  by  the  iatcrmaie 
of  a  ai^ieriot  nairiotfBte,  or  the  appellalio  of  the 
tribaaea  which  woald  be  ia  tbe  natore  ^  a  mmj  of 
esecatioo.    The  M  MynM  MMfMb  aiirtii 
toukr  th«  mwibliu- 

Wbaa  ila  npfcaw  power  bmami  vwled  tn  the 
cmjMiTors  thi-  t<-nns  provocatio  and  apprlhuio  loot 
their  onginal  lyijnarinn  Tkaa  U^Ium  (it.  U) 
baa  OMd  ;  iiiiaia<fi  tor  appeUa^  Ib  the  D%cal 
{■i'.i.  tiu  1.  Ite  Af^-fUiOiomibm)  pttmKatio  and  ap> 
petktie  are  need  mdiecliauHia^a 

tecnjt  ■(•  far  lo  ha^r  p-Uiluoi  it*  <»ri^u«J  im-axu/i^ 
aa^to^  the  only  tena  need  lor  «a  f  jwal  i* 

•elf  both  ihr  powrr  uf  the  {iOj>ulii*  an^  the  ti  to  i«f 

the  tobw>  \  bat  tbe  appaal  to^bn^vaa  pnpextf 

33)  ettabliihf  d  n  iyitcin  uf  rtvnjlAT  a|-|M-n]>  fr 
ia^pi^fartiMjtt  Hoom  to  the  Factor  Lri 

S'err,,  17)  nvai;t«''1  th.1l.  all  «|«j<..tl»  fr<.:ri  jinr^iH 
(Tacit.  Am»aL  uv.  iti)  w^mm  thuuid  be  to  the  lenate, 
AppeBi^ie— aan^totof  Ronaa  jwtoto,  thca,  rifr> 

nine*  an  app!icati«Hi  for  r<^n^  finxo  thi»  i]«vi»i'ia 
of  aa  udanus  \m  a  suprrMT,  on  the  ^leaiui  ol  wmug 


deciaion,  or  other  laciant  froaaC  AMMii^tt 

I'lpian  (r>5j{.  49.  tit.  1),  upp^^alt  wwo  eonunnn 
anxing  liuauuia,  **  ua  acoooot  ai  the  iiyattife 
or  i^rnorance  of  thoae  who  had  to  decide  (jmii^ 
cun/4'f),  though  toniptiinei  an  npj^aJ  altcn  a  pn>» 
per  dixiswtn^  at  it  U  not  a  uecesaaiy  oooaeqtieaet 
th.it  ho  who  givea  the  faMt  givea  alto  tha  Wit  doi^ 
•ion."  Thi*  mnark  niiul  Le  taken  in  connection 
With  the  lloMiAn  ijittin  of  pmcoilurc,  hr  which 
aa^  nattera  were  niencd  to  a  judex  for  hit  deb* 
■ion,  alter  the  plvadin^i  hnil  hnioght  the  mntti-r 
in  di^mto  to  on  iaaue.  Vttnu  the  capewr  buaarif 
there  waa,  ofooaiae,  ooiffMlt  Mrf  Iqr  •  aoHlllM- 
tioD  of  Hadrian,  tbcra  wai  no  appeal  bvtn  the 
■enato  to  tbe  emperor.  The  emperor,  in  appoint- 
ing  a  judex,  micht  exclude  all  appeal  and  raak* 
the  dec i« ion  of  the  judex  final.  M.  Aoreliu*  by  a 
rcaeript  (1%.  49.  Ut  I.  a.  1,  21)  directed  an  ap. 
pesU  from  the  jodginent  of  a  judex  to  tbe  magia- 
tato  who  had  iManited  the  jut^  The  appeal, 
or  HUbm  i^fiiffiiiifai,  ibowcd  who  waa  the  ap- 
pi  IlAnt,  atfain/it  whom  the  appeal  «i%  And  what 
was  the  jadgmeat  appealed  fraaw 

Appellatia  ake  »Haa  to  loaaMa  a  party  before 
a  judex,  or  to  ciH  upon  liim  to  perform  »om»  thinjj 
that  be  baa  andertaken  to  do^  (Cic  Adjtt.  i.  a.) 
Tha  dtbbv  wha  waa  annMMd  (f^^telkuu*)  by 
his  crvditor,  aod  ohoyed  tha  aftman^  waa  arid 
reipoiMitere. 

Tbe  tpntnai  rfapprihrttiiia  aa  lataMkhaJ  oadw 

th«!  empire  wai  of  vi  n-  i  xtomive  appliratlon,  nnd 
waa  not  limited  to  mattcn  of  criminal  and  civil 


proeedioa  A  penon  a^ght  appeal  m  natten  that 
•rialedtft  tha  Aacn^  ta  paodiiaf  nd  iam,  ud 
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to  civil  office*  and  burdeiu.    This  subject  U  fully 
trested  by  UtUmi^  Hamdtmk  dm  CnUproxamM, 
pw860.  [O.L.] 
APPLICATICNTS  JUS.  [ExsaiuM.] 

APROSTA'SlOU  GRAI'TTE'  (Airpo<rra<r(o« 
'MM^l,  an  action  fiUliag  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  poioiiareti,  wb^leh  wm  Vnnigfat  against  those 
metocki,  or  resident  nlicns,  who  had  npglictod  to 
proride  theoi&dves  with  a  patron  (vpoirTirrts). 
This  action  is  stated  to  have  been  also  brought 
ABfniTist  those  mctnrVi,  who  cTrrci^rd  thr  r!;::'htr;  nf 
full  ciuzenA,  or  did  not  pay  the  ^eroiicioy,  a  Ux 
of  twelve  drachmae  exacted  from  resident  aliens  ; 
but  Mftpr  has  remarked  that  this  action  was  only 
applicable  in  such  cases,  provided  that  the  metoeki 
had  no  patron.  (Harpocrat ;  Zonar.  ;  Suid.  and 
the  other  giMDHMriaoa  {  Mewr,  AU,  Frocm^ 
p.  315,  &c) 

APSIS  or  ABSTS  {HU),  in  its  literal  meaning 
from  ftirrsf,  is  a  fiuteoing  of  aav  kind ;  for  example, 
^meabeivfaiML  (Hon. /t 487.)  ftwas  ap- 
plied spmally  tn  thi^  joining  together  the  ex'ri  mil"  i 
of  a  piece  of  wood,  so  as  to  give  it  the  shape  of  a 
Iww  ;  and  hence  it  came  to  lifgB&tf  uythmg  of 
that  shape,  such  as  a  bow,  an  arch,  or  a  whrol. 
(Hps.  6i^.424  ;  Herod,  iv.  72.)  A  potter**  wheel 
is  described,  in  the  Anthology,  as  ttvKhot  k^'Xos. 
The  next  transition  of  meaning  is  to  anything 
vaaUed  (for  example,  ^  imttvpavla  k^lsy  th*  van/t 
of  Aeaeew,  Plat  Phaedr.  p.  247,  b.)  ;  and  in  this 
•ense  it  was  adopted  in  •rehitectun^  finrt.  Car  any 
biulding  or  porHon  of  «  bondmg  of  a  efrralar  form, 
or  vaulted  (Plin.  Kpist.  ii.  17.  v  Ifi),  and  more 
specially  for  the  circular  and  vaulted  end  of  a 
Ruilicm.  (PtaiL  NoL  Bp.  19;  Angustin,  Ep.  203 ; 
Isitl.  Orifj.  XV.  R.)  For  other  applications  of  it,  all 
with  the  general  mt^iitg  of  a  vault  or  cur\'e,  see 
FoTccllini.  fP-  S.J 

AQUAEDUCTUS  {iZ(Hrp^ta),  literally,  a 
water^onduit,  would,  of  court**,  properly  describe 
ftny  channel  for  the  pauAge  of  wBter ;  but  the 
word  is  used  especially  for  the  magnificent  struc- 
tures by  means  of  which  Rome  and  other  cities 
of  the  Roman  empire  were  supplied  with  water, 
end  which  may  Iw  deicribed  in  g^enera]  tenns  m  a 
channel,  eonstnteted  as  nearly  as  possible  with  a 
re^nilar  declivity  from  thr  S' urce  whence  the 
water  was  derived  to  the  place  where  it  was  de- 
livered, eanied  through  hills  br  meant  of  tunnels, 
and  over  valleys  upon  a  swWtmctiqn  of  adid 
maaoniy  or  arches. 

The  aijneduct  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  among 
t^if'  Rtructtu^  which  were  neglertpr^  Vy  the  Grf  eks, 
and  first  brouffht  into  use  by  the  Romans  (v. 
pk  285).  It  mil  pnsently  be 'seen  that  this  state- 
ment requires  some  slight  modification ;  but,  if 
understood  of  the  grand  structures  we  have  referred 
tn,  it  is  true  enough  that  the  Greeks  (before  the 
Roman  ctm^uoat)  had  none  such,  and  for  the 
obTMina  Knaon,  tiiat  they  had  no  noed  of  them. 
There  is  no  ocGUion  to  discuss  the  possilnlity  or 
impossibility  of  constructing  aqueducts  without 
ai'dieii,  whieli  b  tbo  rauMn  alleged  br  teiaa 
writers  for  their  not  being  used  by  the  Greeks  ; 
there  is  reason  enough  in  the  physical  geography 
<Di  the  countT}'.  Sprmgi  (Kpijrai,  icpoiiMl)  were 
snffir:r"n»ly  abundant  tn  supply  the  preat  cities 
With  water  ;  ajid  great  attention  was  paid  to  the 
prwervation  and  adornment  of  them  ;  they  were 
converted  into  ptiblic  fountains  by  the  formation  of 
a  hood  for  their  waten,  and  the  erection  of  an 
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ornamental  sapetstructure  ;  and  were  dedicated  to 
some  god  or  hero.  Pausanias  (x.  4.  §  1)  considen 
no  plftoo  to  deaorro  the  nam*  of  oii^,  whieh  baa 
not  a  iMmtain.  Wo  an  indiebtiBd  to  tha 
same  author  and  itlu  r  Hrcck  writers  for  accounts 
of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  fountains  ;  such  aa 
thit  of  Thei^ienai,  at  Megam  (Pan.  I  40.  f  1>  ; 
tho.*e  of  Peircne  and  Lenia  at  Cnrinth,  where 
there  were  nuuij  other  fountains,  as  well  aa  a 
Roman  aqueduct  erected  by  Adrian  (ii.  'A.  %%% 
^,  ")  ;  4.  §  5)  ;  that  in  the  cTove  of  Aesculapius  at 
Kiiidaurus  (ii.  17.  §  5)  ;  and  several  others  (iv.  31, 
32,  84,  viL  5,  21,  viiL  13),  of  which  we  need 
only  nMBtiai  the  Emimtromm  at  Athens,  which 
was  eoattmeted  by  Peisistratus  and  his  aoos,  and 
of  which  Thncydides  records  the  inttsesting  fact, 
markinji  tha  trauaitkMi  from  the  natural  springs  lo 
Aa  aHiBdal  fain  lain,  and  diowing  the  importaneo 

attached  even  to  the  frimrr,  tl-.m  "  it  \v;ia  c;illi.-'i 

Callirhoe  fonaeriy.  tnien  /As  tprinm  wen  vttww 
(»nwy8r  dfa  ayyar  aiafiy,  Thtie.  n.  15 ;  Ftaa.  i 

14.  §  1) :  tn  this  enumeration  might  be  addrd  tho 
suringB  of  salt-water  in  certain  temples  ;  us  in 
those  of  Erechtheos  at  Athens,  and  of  Poseidon 
Hippiua  at  Maatinaiai  (Pmu.  L  36.  §  viii.  19» 
§4.) 

IndiciaaaNa  mfcmno  reason  to  snppoia  tint 

there  was  any  thing  more  than  a  fountain  over  or 
close  to  the  springs,  forming  a  head  for  the  water 
derived,  either  immediately,  or  by  ven,-  short 
channehi  from  them.  But  wo  are  not  withoat 
example!  of  oomlnietions  more  nearly  approaching 
the  Roman  aqueduct<»  in  ^ind,  though  not  in 
degree.  That  the  Greeks,  at  a  veiy  early  period, 
had  some  powers  of  hHseeScangiinana^  m  foowti 
by  the  drainngr-  tunnels  of  the  lake  CopaV^,  and 
th«  snnihir  works  of  Phaeax  at  Agrigentum 
[EMiasAiinrv]  ;  and  we  have  an  mstanea  dT  a 
chnnTif'l  frtr  water  beinp  mrried  through  n  mmm- 
Uiin,  to  supply  the  dty  of  bamoa.  The  height  of 
the  mountain  was  150  otgidaa  (900  Greek  feet)  ; 
the  length  of  the  tunnel  was  seven  stadia  (7*8tha 
of  a  Rfliman  mile,  or  about  1420  yards)  ;  its  section 
was  a  square  of  eight  Greek  feet.  The  actual 
channel  fbr  the  water  was  cot  babw  this,  and  wafL 
if  lb«  text  is  right,  thirty  Oiadc  tMk  daem  ana 
three  wide  ;  thr  u  ati  r  ji  issed  through  pipes  (8tA 
trmK4(imr)  from  a  copious  springi  and  waa  thaa 
brought  to  the  dty.  (HeMd.  liL  00.)  MDlltt 
conjectaret  that  the  work  T,n^  nv.p  nf  t'lrsc  cxaevlad 
by  Polycrat^  (ArchmJ.  d.Kunfi,  §81). 

The  chief  regulations  among  the  Grei^  iaipe«|« 
ing  fountJiins  and  springs,  whether  in  town  or 
country,  were  the  following:  —  Water  might  be 
fetched  from  the  public  fountains  or  ardla  to  a 
distance  of  four  stadia  ;  beyond  this,  persons  maat 
dig  their  own  wells ;  but  if  any  one  dtig  to  a 
depth  of  ten  orguiae  (or,  according  to  Plato,  M^Xpt 
rqf  Mpa^Mn  7#s)  withoot  finding  water,  he  waa 
permitted  to  take  turn  bis  ndgbboarli  wall  « 
pitcher  of  six  dtovs  twice  a  day  (PUlt»Ml3S>$ 
Phit.  Lm.  viiL  p.  844}  a,  b). 

The  Ranami  wen  in  a  very  different  position, 
with  respect  to  the  supply  of  water,  from  mo«it  of 
the  Greek  cities.  They,  at  fint,  had  recourse  to 
the  Tiber,  and  to  wells  sunk  fai  tbe  city ;  bat 
the  water  obtaiVrer?  from  those  wnrres  was  vpni' 
imwholcsomc,  and  must  soon  have  proved  insuf- 
ficient, from  the  growth  of  the  population,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  supplies  afterwards  retjuiriHl  for  the 
nauitujtckiae  and  public  batlis.    It  was  this  ueeea« 
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Kty  tiat  ]«1  t3  the  mrvntion       arjtjeifnc  ts.  In 
«ntcr  t9  bfiB^  pure  water  fruoi  »  aiiL£i>lt-mbl« 
tfrtnaa^toi  tfae  hSi*^  in  &ct,  wkidi  •■masd  the 
CairpEis-ta.    The  date  of  tbe  firrt  aqoedaet  j§ 
iifz.ed  bj  FrostiaiiJ  Ui  the  jcar  ▲.r.  c.<44l,  or 
B.a  313  (Dt  Jgmatd.  Urt.  fimm.  4,  fk.  14,  ed. 
Aiflt-f )  :  aiiii  t!ie  mmber  of  aqapdncti  was  gm- 
<iu*uv  inavmed,  paztJ/  at  the  poUk  expense,  and 
^■llf  br  the  Bumificcnce  of  indiTidnals,  till,  in  the 
ef  Pncoputs,  the  j  amotmtcd  to  fourteen  ; 
sfid.  erm  bc£>ie  thej  were  all  erKte<l,  they  might 
«dl  ante  the  edouratioa  which  PUnj  enreaMS 
wkh  icqieet  to  the  Clandiaii  aqoedact,  ta  tac  M- 
hmg  paaw^  (/T.  AT.  xrrri.  15.  1.24) :  — "  Bat 
if  ai^  eoe  inll  cazefullj  calmlete  the  qnantitjr  of 
the  pohtie  mtpfif  of  water,  for  bathi^  rirfniii, 
hauo,  tumliM  (jemrip*)^  ganiwie,  wmA  nkaifcn 
tiQm  ;  and,  along  the  4&uuice  which  it  travcrara, 
jf^il^^  tte  ^tfutittuiM  psfontedf  the 
I*  win  t£tt  Acniiew 

wmiderfiil  in  tbe  wholf  world." 

waste  so  nuieh 
the  porpose  if  wUA 
mvit  luT*  c>eoD  etTectcd  much  more  icientlfKany 
bj  the  annln  plan  of  bi^iag  pip**  Alooff  the 
gnand?  OfeowiB,it  li  to  giw  tW  MttUnk^ 
Xfc'  aoi^er,  that  tboy  were  i^oiant  of  the  lawt  (if 
iR^SBilatio^  and  did  not  know  tkat  waier  finds 
ibmMl  ft  ii  traly  ■■rmlliai  ttat  ith 
aa  notion  »Kould  ever  have  been  enter- 

tHwdtWHl  jct  it  ia  tbe  emoamoa  expbaatiaa  of 
«•  ef  their  Ming  aqnadMli  Imim4  of 
Uyji.'  dow-n  urater-pipes.  If  it  were  at  all  nece«- 
amsj  to  ^ore  that  a  nataaaiy  aa  &r  advaoced  in 
liiBwl'n  M  the  RaMM»  or  inted  that  any  in- 
(Iivid:;aJ  arriyed  at  vi-ars  f  -scretion,  bad  di»- 
eomcd  that  water  finds  its  own  kvd,  the  proof 
mifht  be  soppliai  fina  paesagf  in  Latin  aathors  *, 
irj:a  iht  vhole  arraxi^fcioenta  for  the  diitnbulioii 
ti  the  water  a£  the  a^acdacta,  and  iron  the 
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I  rrry  f  r'*!f  nf<»  of  th<'ir  namrTrmi  fotirrtBtn*  ;  at  a  d^- 
ci*iv£  ucuIat  «lcxu4(U«UiU4iia,  «re  h»*e  gm-u  n'lovr  a 
srctian     «M  of  the  mmf  fMaliins  still  « 
at  PoBpei}.     .^notli'T  mtMm  asvi'Knrij  f.-r  tho 
eonstroction  of  at|a«d«icti  t/v  tUc  liuiuoia  u  thrir 
«  Aiit  of  lha  aalHfaKuMi  the  manafiKtoring  skU^ 
to  make  pipes  of  a  snffioent  §hit  ;  r<>in!.tii<^I.  nn 
the  other  hand,  with  the  lore  <d  im^di(;e.a£ti  osd 
the  estenlatiniu  duir^ard  of  expense,  by  which 
the  architectaial  works  of  the  rtopire  are  cha* 
ractcrisrd.    Soow  weight  shoold  doobtiest  be  as- 
signed to  theao  coosideratioos,  althoogh,  in  (m^ 
the  Rflsaans  made  use  of  pipes  as  wrll  as  aqwrdocts : 
bat  the  gnat  point  is,  that  it  has  been  too  hastily 
aasuned  that  the  aqoeduct  u  an  nnscimtific  mode 
•f  WBfigraRg  «^cr  to  a  laige  city  from  distant 
mmnmt  ^         it  is  praiuar  to  the  aacirnta. 
London  itself  is  chiefly  supplied  by  an  aqurdurt, 
lar  «Kh  is  tht  l*itw  Ukm  m  phadple,  although 
iha  eaaator  thwagh  whkh  It  ieirs  h  such  as  not 

il«  those  of  the 


qufjtiun  of  the  laUnce  of  ■dviuita<r<"i.  'Mi  the 
cmm  band  thees  is  the  exnonae  of  the  aai^liiei  • 
aa  the  adhH^  iha  saanMas  fdpca  wMsh  wwdA  ha 

rci|uin  d  for  the  loniexance  uf  &n  rvjoal  (juaiitity 
of  wwtett  their  Itabilitj  to  get  obatriicird,  aod  to 
^ield  at  the  jeiata,  tha  Ism  fcf  ftietion,  cepecialiy 

til   the  Ijciid*,  and  the  uiie<jual   prrMure  o  the 

watcc  In  fiKt.  the  oioat  Rcent  fbat  of  ragiaeer' 
ing  aehnet  fat  hm  dsfMrtaMMt  b  curtly  a  laiaia 

to  the  Roman  aquodiu  t,  which  hoa  ln-.  n  {irrferrr  d 

to  any  other  plan  for  oonTejiag  water  ia  laiga 


a,  a,  Tbe  aaeending 
*»ikTha 


of  11. --rk*  of  tnTCitine. 


«^  aiily  exi*eaaly  states  the  law 

(riil  but  deecribea  one  form  of  the  nqnr 

dut  ia  whkh  it  was  paactkaUy  a^had.  (nn.  7. 
at), w  wiD  ha  Mi  beloir.    Plhiy  also,  m  de- 

iml.in?  the  passage  of  water  thrr.»-'h  pipa^statra 
)he  W  ia  tctt  diatxnet  terau :  Sobii 


eiiiialilirt  of  ground:  we  refer  to  the  »i|ue«iii<t, 
begun  ia  lt»3?  and  finished  in  lIM'i,  br  which 
Ihtvalv  of  As  river  Crslaa  facsawiyel  a  4b. 
tance  of  forty  mih-*,  for  the  <^n; ;  'v  N  -  Yt  rk, 
and  which  is  thns  described  :  —  "An  artificial 
channel,  haOl  with  ffWi  ilsaaii,  sopparieJ  m 
solid  masonry,  is  rarricd  ovrr  vullfys  thn>tikfh 
hf  en,  onder  hills,  on  arches  and  banks,  or  thmwh 
taanels  and  biidgea,  wver  thtae  forty  mj|«L  ImI 
a  isij*,  hut  n  »ort  of  coiidented  river,  arched  o\er 
U)  km:o  it  pare  and  safe,  ts  made  to  tlow  at  the 
rate  of  a  mfl*  mA  a  half  m  hoar  Uwmi§  N«w 
York."  A  nifire  eract  deitri|'tion  of  m  ancient 
liatuau  aqueduct  oooid  not  easily  be  given,  (bee 
lUmmtima  of  <U  0«to  Afmia^  lij  P.  & 
Tower,  inn  > 

The  dctaiied  dctcriptiun  of  the  anangenents  of 
dh»  tfik-duet  wiD  be  better  nndenasod,  aflo' m 
ennrufntinn  nf  the  principal  aquedu'^*'  '  v  w  hieh 
w^Ur  Hiui  conveyed  io  Hone  msym  the  Cam- 

Tliey  were  fourteen  in  nurnhrr  ;  and  only  foaf 
thciQ  belong  to  tbt:  tiiufi  uf  the  repablic,  whlla 
five  were  built  in  the  reigns  of  Augustas  md 
CTaudiui.  Our  knowledge  of  th"  s'lLjert  is  de- 
rived almost  entirely  from  the  treatise  lie  Atfma*- 
dMAar  CTfMf  Jtaaae,  bv  S.  Julins  FmotinQi,  who 
was  eumtnr  ofjuarum  (keeper  of  the  nijiiedtut*) 
under  Ker>-a  and  Trajan.  It  shoold  be  wbscrved 
that  the  AquaeJutttu  is  oAso  called  simply  Jfao. 

1.  The  Aifua  Apf*ux  was  hrfnm  ly  the  censnr 
A[^us  Claudiua  Catxiu  (to  whom  oUo  Room  was 
iailhltdtehttin*  great  roed),in  B.C.  31S.  Iti 
smiroea  wen»  nenr  the  Via  Praeiustina^  Wtween 
the  seventh  and  eighth  utiles tutiesi,  aud  its  ter- 
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ItolM^  WM  ll.ldOjNunUffiar  11,130  of  which 
k  wM«MiiedwiJ«f  the^^ti^^ld^»^l^>Wl■^wn^y 

60  pastuA,  within  thr  city,  from  the  Porta  Oxpevn 
toth«/'a>to  Trwemtm^  a  wu  on  arches.  The 
dirtiftaUaa  of  &  wtMt  bepn  tnm  the  OHnu 
PvUicius.  (FroiitiiL  5  ;  Lir.  ix.  2f)  ;  DioA  xx.  36  ; 
Aur.  VicL  Vir.  BbuL  34,  who  coafoimds  it  with 
tlMjafai)  NetfM««f itraodib 

2.  The  Anio  Vcius  waa  commenced  forty  Tears 
ktai^  M.  c.  273^  by  the  ceiuor  M.  Corioi  Dentatiu, 
ud  wMMlMd'WlC.FalnuFlaeciia.  The  ex- 
pense was  dofrayed  out  of  the  sp-iils  Uvken  from 
i*jrrhu.  The  water  waa  derived  from  the  river 
Airio,  above  Ttbor,  at  a  diitaiHO  of  twenty  Roman 
mile*  from  thocilj;  but,  on  account  of  its  wind- 
ings ita  aetoal  InWith  was  forty-three  miles,  of 
wkiek  ki^tli  InaOan  a  quarter  of  a  mile  only 

(nnmolv,  221  pis^tHs)  wr\s  above  the  trrotnid. 
There  are  considerable  remains  of  this  aqueduct  on 
AvrriiBB  wall,  near  the  Porta  Mag^ort,  and 
also  in  the  nciphbonrhood  of  Tivoli.  It  was  built 
of  blocks  of  peperino  stone,  and  the  «-atcr-course 
waa  lined  with  a  thiekooatfavofMMat;  (Fi«Bt.<| 
Aur.  Vict  Vir.  IlL  48.) 

3.  The  A^pia  Marda,  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  wMs  was  built  by  tho  iMMlar  Q.  Ifarcius 
Rex,  by  command  of  the  senate,  in  D.  c.  14^. 
The  want  of  a  more  plentiful  supply  of  water  had 
been  long  (lelt,  especially  as  that  fnnriihad  by  the 
jinto  Vetm$  waa  of  such  bad  quality  aa  to  be  al- 
most unfit  for  drinking  ;  and,  in  ii.c.  179,  the 
censors,  M.  AeaiiUni  Lopidm  and  M.  Flaccus 
Nobilior,  had  proposed  the  erection  of  a  new 
aqueduct ;  but  the  scheme  had  been  defeated,  in 
consequence  of  Licinius  Crassus  refusing  to  let  it 
be  carried  through  his  lands.  (Liv.  xl.  51.)  The 
two  existing  aqueducts  had  also  iiUlen  into  decay 
bj  neglect,  and  had  been  much  bjured  by  prirate 
pOTsong  dm  win;?  off  the  water  at  different  parts  of 
Aeir  course.  The  senate  therefore  commissioned 
the  pcaetor  Marcius  to  repair  the  old  aqueducts, 
and  to  build  a  third,  which  waa  named  after  hinu 
Some  writers  have  pretended  that  the  original 
construction  of  this  aqueduct  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
Ancns  Maicius,  alleging  a  passage  of  Plin^  {H.N. 
zxxi  3.  s.  24),  and  a  medal  of  the  Marcum  gens, 
fiunily  Philippus,  which  bears  on  the  obTerse  a 
head  with  the  legend  Ancvs,  and  on  the  revena 
a  representation  of  an  aqueduct,  with  the  lettm 
AQVAMt  between  the  archea,  supporting  an 
aqnestriaa  statue  with  the  legend  PuiLLippva : 
bat  Aose  who  know  any  thbg  of  the  history  of 
Roman  fiunily  reeords  will  understand  that  this 
medal  bears  no  eridenoe  to  the  poiat  in  ^neetion, 
and  is  simply  a  perpetoation  tf  tiro  of  tiM  greatest 
distinctions  of  the  Murcia  geiu^  their  alleged  de- 
■oent  from  Anctis,  and  the  aqoodnet  which  bon 
their  name  ;  and  Pliny*s  opinieii  Is  sfnply  eoa  of 
his  ludicrous  blunders,  arigintr  probalily  from  his 
eoofoandinc  Mardos  Roc  with  the  king  Ancas 
IMMLTfedibol,  Dobk,  MsN.  VtL  toL  %  p^m) 
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length  was  61,71(^7nissbs,  of  which  onhr  74G3 
wen  abew  gRand )  laaMly,  5S8  on  oood  sala~ 

stnictionOy  and  99i8A  on  arches.  It  wm  hisrh 
enough  to  sappfy  water  to  the  summit  of  tba 
Canitoline  Meant   It  waa  lepaired  by  Agrippaa 

in  his  aedileship,  aa  3.1  (sec  Ulcr.v,  No.  antl 
the  ▼olume  of  its  water  was  increased  by  Au- 
gnstMi  by  meaoa  of  the  wMer  of  a  spring  MO 

fyjssus  fnm  kt  the  short  aqueduct  which  con- 
veyed this  water  wxis  cxUied  the  ilfw  Amfmtia^ 
but  is  never  enumerated  as  a  dbtaet  aqaodactu 

1*1  iny  states  that  the  wator  of  the  A'/na  MarcitM 
was  the  coldest  and  most  wholesome  all  which 
was  brought  to  Rome  ;  and  Vitrunaa  and  other 
writers  refer  to  the  excellence  of  the  water  as  bcin^ 
proverbial.  Several  arches  of  the  Aqua  Mareia. 
are  still  standing.  (Frontin.  12  ;  Plin.  H.N.  xxxi. 
X  8. 24,  who  differs  from  Frontinus  in  some  of  th« 
dftiiils  ;  Stmb.  T.  p.  240  ;  Vitruv.  riil  3.  $  1  ; 
Dion  Cass.  xlix.  42;  Plut  Corioi.  1  ;  Properu  iiL 

-  2,  24  s  MactiaL  tL  43.  16  j  Stat.  4«la.  L  «a 

25.) 

4»  The  Aqma  Tepula^  which  was  built  by  ^bm 

censors  Cn.  Servilius  Cacpio  and  L.  Cassius  Lon- 
ginus  in  B.  c.  127,  began  at  a  spot  in  the  Lucullan 
or  Tnseulan  land«  two  miles  to  the  right  of  thm 
tenth  milestone  on  the  Ksa^aliBa*  ItwaoaftW* 
wards  connected  witli 

5.  The  ilfoa  ./u/ia.  Among  the  splendid  public 
works  oxociiti'd  by  Ajjrippa  in  his  ai^^ilcship, 
11.  c  33,  was  the  formation  of  a  new  aqueduct,  aud 
the  restoration  of  all  the  old  ones.  From  a  soorea 
two  miles  to  the  right  nf  the  twelfth  milestone  of 
tho  yia  Latino^  he  constnicted  his  aqueduct  (the 
AqrmaJalh)  first  to  the  Aqma  7\!/mla^  in  which 
it  was  meiged  as  far  as  the  reservoir  (/n'Wmj) 
on  the  Via  Latmoy  seven  miles  from  Home. 
From  this  reeenroir  the  water  wtt  oanied  alsa|f 
two  distinct  channels,  on  the  same  substructions 
(which  were  probably  the  original  substnictioD* 
of  the  Aqua  Trpula,  newly  restored),  the  lower 
channel  being  called  the  Arfun  Trfntla,  and  the 
upper  the  Aqua  Julia  ;  and  this  double  aqueduct 
again  was  united  with  the  Aoua  Monta^  over  the 
watereoorse  of  which  tho  other  two  were  carried. 
The  monument  erected  at  the  junctitm  of  these 
three  aqueducts,  is  still  to  bo  seen  dose  to  tW 
Porta  S.  Lorenxo.  It  bears  an  inscription  leierring 
to  the  repairs  under  CaraeaUiL  (See  the  woodcut 
below,  p.  1 12.)  Tho  whole  course  of  the  Aqmm 
Julia,  from  its  soniee^  amounted  to  15,42C  /xusna, 
partly  on  massiTe  sabstructioos,  and  portly  <m 
arches.    (Frontin.  8,  9,  19.) 

6.  The  Aqma  Fsras  was  built  by  Agrippa,  tot 
supply  his  hatha  Frxm  a  source  in  a  marshy 
spot  by  the  eighth  milestone  on  the  Via  Collatima^ 
it  was  conducted  by  a  Tccy  dicuitons  route,  chiefly 
ander  the  ground,  to  ^  ilf.  J^lMontt,  wh<aMe  it 
was  carried  on  arches  to  the  Campus  Mariiua.  Its 
leiyth  was  14,103  ^wssa^  of  which  12,863  vera 
nndagramd ;  in  its  snbtecranean  ooaiss  ft 
ceived  the  water  of  numerous  springs  ;  and  ita 
water  was  as  highly  esteemed  for  ht^hinc  as  tlms 
of  Ao  Jtifwu  Mtmim  was  fer  dradnng.  It  Is  ona 
of  the  two  aqueducts  on  the  Icfl  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
which  are  still  in  ase^  though  on  a  mach«diBiiaiBhmi 
ssale.  (Sea  bdow^.)  The  origin  of  ita  anm  ii 
variouslv  explained.  (Fmntin.  10  ;  Dion  Ciaaa.  liv. 
11  :  Fiin.  H.  N.  zxxL  3.  sl23  ;  GMod.  Far. 
Tii.  6 ;  Grid,  7MUL  iiL  It.  «S  t  MotkL  Ml  lb 
TL49:llkJd.47.6.) 
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7.  Tbe  Aqma  Attmtma  (MnwtiiaM  dlkd  dM 

vaf  cOKstnictt'd    br  .\>iTustu»   from    ihc  l.aritt 

Fi*  CTjaJ:'a,  to^e  part  of  the  Rt^jio  Trarmtif^irima 
the  J<nmemiin.  Its  lengtli  22»172 
wikh  «Btf  MS  ««M  «■  avdM ;  Md 
"ts  u^t^r  \raj  »  bad  that  it  ojald  only  have  Wn 
Mtwaiwi  kr  the  nnipiy  of  A~g"ftT^  A^awacMi, 
MdfcrwiMiiiipptwa        f  mi^  iir  w 

im  I<«ir  wide*-    (Fmntin.  11.) 

8,  The  two  most  nu^puficent  aquedneto  im« 
^  Jfw  Cfaadife  aai  lk«  Amim  ftwm  (or 

JaaOM  .Vorii),  Ixith  coTiinit  t»e»Ml  t>y  C.iJi^'ula  in 
JL  a.  aad  finiahed  by  Clandiiu  in  s.  &0. 
TU^terrftfceJf  Ctaiiiifti  w iwlf till— two 

(  Mrfawt,  nrar  the  thirtj-eigiitfa  nulestoue  on  the  k  ia 

third  «pnnc,  AP/wtrntut.  Its  water  reekSASd 
the  best  after  the  otcks.  Its  length  was  46,49^ 
fmmt  (Bisriy  4«l  wM>,  «f  wMdi  M<7  wm 

■th-r*.    Of  a  still  pn^ater  It-nsrth  tnw  tho  .Iw/o 
Awcw,  w^icxi  began  at  the  forty -aoLxwod  miieatone, 
•a  the  Fm  SmUaeaum,  wmi  tweiTnl  m  addlitfan^at 
t^'*?  iKlny-«-\Khth  tnslestavfee,  c»pp«^s!t<»  the  mnrcs's  of 
t^  j^9it$  C'inwiifi,  a  stream  tbe  Jttwm  lier- 

mkmmt.   It  was        loof^est  and  the  hi(fbe«t  of 
all       aiiueilocts,  iU  IcngtVi  boinit  n^'urly  59  ml^ 
ittssw),  and    sone  of  iu  arches  109 
fcelh^   lAfhsmebboorbeod  of  theeitjthew 
X'Ts  ai^TiednrtJi  were  xiTT'trf!,  formlnsf  two  chaimpl* 
ott  the  same  arcbea,  the  i^iaxidm  b<eluw  and 
Jai»  AiDcvf  abot«u    Aa  lalMw^f  momaaint 
tTTirKtt^  w",ili  these  aqnedac**,  't*  tHf  now 
caiied  fwta  M^amivrv^  which         urigiiially  a 
wa^fittmk  4mt£t  mnA^  by  messs  of  which  the 
WM  carriet!  orpr  the  Km  Lafrimna  nnd 
ik€  Cta  Praemsiima.    Tbe  /'c*^  iMhicaaa  was 
blocked  op  by  Hooorhis  ;  b«t  ike  arch  haa  been 
lately  dmif  A  harharons  ronatmctions,  O^er 

the  dooble  ai;.h  are  thrpc  insariptioDa,  whkh  re- 
tmi  the  Bsmt*9  of  Claudias  as  the  builder,  and  of 
TeapaiiBn  and  Titus  as  tbe  restoren  of  ih4>  aqoe- 
doct.    (See  the  woodcut  below.)     By  tbe  aide 
«f  this  arcb  the  sqnedoet  pawn  along  the  wafi  of 
Aardian  for  f^mt:  distance,  and  then  it  is  eon- 
opon  t  iie  A  rau  Neromiami  or  OsatenonlaiM, 
were  added  by  Nero  to  the  origimd  ttrne- 
tnre,  and  which   tenninsted  at  the  temple  of 
daodhus  which  was  also  boflt  by  Nera,  on  the 
OHfist,  where  the  water  was  probably  eonTeyed 
t»  •  easfe/ium  alreadT  built  fcr  the  A^»»  JmliOy 
and  for  a  biunch  of  the  Aqm  M«rem^  which  had 
been   at  some  prenoos  time  continued  to  the 
C^aeHma  :  tlie  monmnent  called  the  Arch  of  Dola- 
befla  is  profanbty  a  reouant  «f  Aa  anHBoa  eatUf- 

These  nine  aqaedtwls  w«fc  all  that  aisled  in 
ti^  time  of  FpootoM^  who  thns  speaks  of  them 
coQcetiTdy,  io  temn  which  caa  ted^  ks  thsi^ 
enggented: — •*  7e<  aqmanm  IhM  sariMi  tm- 
mrm  wiMm$  pjframkUu  vidtHeet  eiiomu  owyarw, 
atf  m^rfta  ted  Junta  eeUbrata  cfsns  OrssoBnaa.'* 
h  bag  been  emieulated  that  diest  afae  wpHdwis 
JbaW  wHh  a  sappU-  of  water  oqaal  to 
thzt  tamed  do^  »^  «         thutj  fast  hand  by 
til  deep,  Aowiog  ^  ^  eaia  af  tth^f  tafcM  a 
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reckoned  with  ths  bibs,  bocaoM  its  watars  vsrt 
naisei  lawjguv  aa  nw  way  ai  iHan  ; 

10.  ThU   waj  lh«"  .lymj  Crnlrrt.  u?iich  had  ItS 

•ouits  near  that  of  the  Ja^n*  and  which  was  sn* 
gnnlly  carfMl  i%lrt  Ikraapli  As  fSnni  ICaxiMas  j 

bet  the  Watt  r  «iu      liad,  thai  Airnjij-in  wouli]  not 

brmf  it  ij>to  ths  tAafta,  hot  shanduntd  it  to  ths 
people  sf  lbs  TkHalaa  IhmI  t  iMaes  il  was  callad 

A'pfi  Dfiim'ii'i.     At  a  laler  period,  {wirt  i  f  its 

wajtw^rasfa^    inUOhcJijaa  Jmiia.  (Frontm. 9.) 

T1un>  are  ttill  f  ur  a<|U''<!nett  if  kUT  «HN 
ftmctioo  to  be  atHiKi  to  tbe  li^ 

11.  TIa  >9«H  7rtt>MM  WM  hiaaiihl  ^  Trnjaii 
fmni  the  f.^.-ut  S't'-^ttitiuj  (n  .w  /fnj/-.  »i/r.'.\  t* 
foppiy  the  JiuiiemtuM  and  the  7<»io  /hHurtAerna. 
Its  ccaslffBellsa  Iriassidsd  sa  ealM  sTfoid,  iOfw; 
ajid  lr>rue,  of  the  yt^n  111   aijd  11 'J  a.  n. 

T^*'*^alBo1«iisfsJ  iiik  hnsasad'Ss  s^ 

ducts, especial! V  the  Amio  S'-^rui.  (Fr<)titiii.      If.T  ) 

12.  Ths  A^im  Akmmdnma  was  CKWBtjnacted  by 
Akxwtdar  Ssvana  1  its  assaes  was  in  the  Isais  sf 

Tosnihirn,  ah.xU  fonnfrn  milrs  fmm  Rome,  be- 
tween Uabu  mud  ibe  Lak&  llcfpUiuL  lu  bomU 
ha^ht  d»ws  that  it  was  mteoded  for  the  hatha  sf 

Severn*,  whii  h  wm?  in  one  «f  tho  v,->"  yf  U'»iiie. 
(Laaipnd.  Aie-t.  :>ev.      ;  Fa^elti,  y>iM,  L  i  23.) 

IJL  Tka  AityrtwiMiM,  baih  by  Septkwai 
Sermi',  wtu,  {x-rhaji*,  fiitly  a  hranch  of  the  .f^swi 
J  Hint,  litnuvd  by  tiie  eutipeftir  ta  hrug  water  U>  bia 
hatha.    (Fabretti,        iii  1  285.) 

1  )-  The  A>fmi  Alyrvtla  }i;ul  it*  loarre  at  3/. 
Jiyuims  by  the  I'm  Jusculuma^  MMM  patmu  from 
Rome,  acoordinf  to  Fabretti  t  hal  MM  prahiMy 
1.1,000.     I  la  buildrr  i»  unknown. 

'1  hr»c  *L'cni  to  Imvc  bccu  the  fourteen  afjuoJiKtaj 
which  were  itill  prcterred  in  use  at  Rome  in  ths 
time  of  Froecpiu*  {Coth.  i.  !!<)  ;  hut  ihftv  i»  a 
doubt  reapectitig  Moms  uf  the  Ia»t  grc.  Thus  tbe 
Epilog  to  the  Stiitia  mentions  the  Oiitieia,  ths 
&e«rMMMt,  and  the  jR/<'iitV?,  and  makfi  the  wlmle 
nnmber  nineteen  ;  «hiJc  AuriUu«  Viclur  enu> 
meralea  twenty.  The  aeooont  of  ProcopnM  aeeoM 
the  most  exact,  and  the  eiccm  in  the  other  state- 
ments may  be  explained  frwui  tbe  enumeratioa  of 
the  small  branches  of  the  chisfaansdnetst 

fior  the  A<fm  Jotia  of  Bunsen  there  is  no  snffirient 
authority.  (Becker, /fajNO.  dL  Awn.  wl/<sriik  vol.  i. 
p.  707.) 

Great  pains  were  taken  by  saceewire  cwpertiTi 
to  preserve  and  repair  the  aqueducta.  From  the 
Oothic  wars  downwards,  they  have  for  the  nstl 
part  shared  ths  lats  of  ths  other  great  Romaa 
works  of  archilselan ;  their  sitostion  aad  purpoas' 
rendering  them  peculiariy  exposed  to  injury  in 
war  t  bM  still  their  remains  form  tbe  most  striking 
fialaisi  of  the  (}ampngna,  over  which  their  lines 
of  mined  arches,  clothed  with  ivy  and  the  wild 
fig-tres,  adiats  in  Tarioos  diredions.  Three  of 
them  Bdn  serva  far  their  aad«it  use  ;  and  thess 
three  alone,  secording  to  Toomoo,  supply  the 
modem  e^y  with  a  qaaatity  of  water  much  greater 
than  that  whith  is  fhndshed  to  Paris  by  the  Canal 
de  lX)itreq,  ibr  a  population  six  times  as  laige. 
They  are :  — <U)  Ths  dd«|aa  FsifMs,  ths  aaeteitt 
Aqtta  Virgo^  wUch  1VM  fsstswd  by  Pepa  PiaslV. 
and  further  embelHfthcd  hy  nt-nedict  XIV,  and 
Clematt  JLilL   Ths  chief  portion  sf  iu  «-ataci 


gnsh  fit  tl 
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nnd  (ho  rrrnlcT  part  of  the  lower  citr.  (2.)  The 
Aequa  i  rtirf,  iiuined  after  the  coavcntual  name  of 
iti  festnrcr  Siztiu  V.  (Fra  Felice)  is,  probablj,  a 
IMVt  of  the  ancient  Aqua  Claudia,  though  tone 
ttk*  it  for  the  AkiraMdrima.  It  ftuppliet  twesbr- 
MTcn  public  fountains,  and  the  eastern  part  of  the 
city.  (3.)  The  Aoqma  Paolo,  the  ancient  AlnetmOy 
supplies  the  TnauUntirt  and  the  Vatican,  and 
feeds,  among  others,  the  splendid  fountains  before 
St.  Peter's.  Of  the  ruins  of  the  other  ■f^ocdueto 
the  most  extensive,  within  Rome,  are  thote  of  ^ 
Arctu  Neromiami,  and  of  the  A<iua  Crabra  ;  the 
most  interestinc  are  tbe  Porta  Moggtan,  wiUk  Um 
two  ehannela  ofllie  Aqm  CKhmImi  and  Afio  Mivm, 
and  the  remains  of  the  triple  aqueduct  of  Agrippa 
b/  the  Porta  S.  LortiuM,  The  foUowing  woodiaii 
(after  Hirt)  rcproMnto  iMldwl  iMtku  af  ' 
pmums  thdr  idativa  pnpartkw:  — 


Pig.  1.  — Section  of  the  P.yHa  Mwgfktf  at 
Rome :  a.  the  ^91*9  Qaudia  ;  6.  th»JMh  Mmm»  / 
o,  menings  to  gire  vent  to  the  air. 

Kg.  2.  — Section  of  the  triple  aqueduct  of 
Agrippa:  a.  the  Aqua  Mmtia{  k  the  Jfaa 
Tejmla:  c  the  Aqmt  JmUa.  Tka  two  taHir  an 
of  brick  ndtnlladm^  Tka  aiv>mli  am  al«> 
shown.   

The  magnificenee  displajed  by  <ha  RenaM  id 
their  public  works  of  this  class,  was  by  no  meani 
confined  to  the  capital  s  ^  aqnedaets  more  or  lees 
Btopendeas  wars  euusliuuled  by  ^ttnem 
and  even  very  remote  ports  of  the  empire,  —  at 
Athens,  Corinth,  GalMiL  Salona,  Nicomedia, 
Bpbeona,  Smyrna,  AkmiMa  !n  llw  Tnad,  %Ta- 
cuse,  Metz,  Clermont  in  Auvorgne,  Niraes  (the 
Pont  dn  Oard),  Lyon,  Evora,  Merida,  and  SMOvia. 
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Hadrian  and  Herodes  Atticas*  and  thatat  AUmb* 
was  commaiced  by  HadiiaB  and  fidshad  by  Aafto«> 
ninus  Pios,  who  also  built  those  at  Corinth  and 
Niromedia.  That  at  Evon,  which  was  built  bjr  - 
Quintns  Sertorius,  is  stSl  in  good  ptuseriailott  t 
and  at  its  tenuinatlun  in  the  city^as  a  very  ele- 
gant vatttBum  in  two  stories,  tbo  lower  one  of 
wUdi  has  Took  coloaaoai  If  crida  la  Spain,  the 
Augusta  Emcrita  of  the  Romans,  who  estaMished 
a  colonf  there  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  has  among 
its  other  antlqniUgs  the  mnains  of  two  aqasdnclB» 
of  one  of  %\hi(-h  ttiirty-scven  piers  are  standing, 
with  three  tiers  of  arches ;  while  of  the  other 
then  are  only  two  whkh  Ibni  part  «f  the  originai 
constnictiona,  the  rest  being  modern.  Rut  that  01 
Segovia,  for  which  some  Spanish  writers  have 
efadnad  an  anliqailjr  anterior  to  the  sway  ef  Um 
B'flfflffl*  in  Spain,  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  and 
magniAeent  works  of  the  kind  aii}  where  remain- 
ing. It  is  entirely  of  stone,  and  of  great  soUdi^« 
the  piers  being  eight  feet  wide  and  eleven  in 
depth  ;  and,  where  it  traverses  a  part  of  the  city, 
the  heigbt  is  upwards  of  a  huadiad  fiset,  and  it 
two  tiers  of  arches,  the  lavanMat  of  which 
exoeediugiy  lofty. 

We  pneesd  ta  describe  fat  dataO  the 
tion  and  arran;:ements  of  Iloman  aqueducts.  There 
are  three  matters  to  be  considered:  the  source 
from  which  the  water  was  derived ;  the  aqnedMt 
itself,  by  which  it  was  conveyed  ;  and  the  reeer- 
Toir  in  which  it  was  rcceiTcd,  and  from  which  it 
was  distributed  for  use. 

(1.)  T/if  Sourcrs.  —  It  is  unnecessary  to  follow 
Vitruvius  into  the  minute  rules  which  be  lays 
down  ftr  the  disoove^  of  springs,  where  they 
were  not  naturally  visible,  and  for  testing  the 
qu:ility  uf  the  water:  it  is  enough  to  refer  to  his 
statements  as  showing  the  importance  attached  to 
these  points.  (Vitruv.  viii.  1.)  It  was  also  necea* 
sary  that  the  springs  should  have  such  an  elev»- 
tion,  as  that,  after  allowing  for  the  foil  neceesary 
to  give  the  channel  its  proper  inclination,  the  water 
should  enter  the  final  reservoir  at  a  snfRriesit 
height  to  permit  of  its  diabibiitiaB  for  public  and 
private  use  ;  for  there  were  no  engines  nsed,  as  in 
modem  waterworks,  to  raise  the  water  to  a  higher 
elevation  than  that  at  which  it  was  required. 
When  the  source  had  been  fixed  upon,  whether  it 
was  an  open  spring  (y&Rs),  or  one  got  at  by  sink- 
ing a  well  {}"iletu\  a  head  was  dug  for  the  water, 
and  inclosed  with  a  wall ;  and^  if  neoessaiy,  the 
supply  was  increased  by  diggiI^^  channHs  fion 
neighbouring  q>ings :  the  rules  for  these  opora- 
timis  also  are  minutely  hud  down  bj  Vitruvius 
(viiL  7.  9. 6.  f§  12—15). 

(2.)  The  Channel,  or  Aqtuduci  ilstlf.*  —  In  order 
to  convey  the  wator  from  its  source  to  iu  destina- 
tion, a  channd  was  ouuslruded,  having  a  slight, 
and,  as  nearly  as  possible,  a  uniform  declivity. 
An  elaborate  description  of  the  means  adopted  to 
secure  this  olnect  is  quite  aaadlaiB  far  icadan  af 
the  pwant  ttijt     thtj        abint  fiwMrr 


*  Though  the  word  oguaoAMlw  is  applied  gene- 
lally  In  the  whole  stm^ure,  yet  in  its  special  and 
proper  meaning  it  seems  01^  to  have  sjgmfied 
that  part  of  the  woik  in  which  Ae  wmterdiaBBd 
was  carried  over  a  valley,  on  arches  or  on  solid 
substructions :  a  channel  on  the  soxfoce  of  the 
gwind  was  propedy^  called  rimti  and 
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'  to  tbme  with,  wiudl  we  are  fiunilur  in  oar 

ml  rx'-Vr?  cr^«xf  either  br  solid  »ul ■stn.otinns 
matthe*  of  naaoofj,  aeoordii^  to  the  lidght  rr- 
fmmitmdwt  ^ktmtmAm  w<h«  «Am  two 
tiRi.  and  MiaeCiiiMs  evrn  thnf.  Th<*  chaaad 
ikelf  (ipKM»  eammUs)  was  a  trough  oC  brick  or 

eopiBfi.  »4iich  was  aJmast  always  arrhrd  ;  and  th*- 
mer  dtber  ran  dinctlT  UtriMwfa  tlua  CiDagfa,  or  it 
ns  cvricd  thnm^b  pqiea  Ibm  alMiir  ^  traoirh. 
Wik«a  tile  dtaaoel  was  carried  brneath  the  »ur- 
ftee,  if  tJw  luU  thm^  wluck  it  paned  wat  of 
iHk.kwatMl7attiBth«radi-  Wifor«rth 
«nnrl.  it  tms  c-r^tr  ;rt«  d  of  blocks  of  gtorsp. 
^^^fe^^w^g  woodoit  rc|»rc»cDta  a  portiua  of 

^iptnu(<t\-  h  f.  SLTT'  prn^n-t-.r*^  >i?  .ekv  which 
an  ofben  teen  in  nich  r^iti'^f ,  and  wbicb  werr 


in 


the 


;  «f  cvfcffaig  the  ipMBf      to  «rc1a<le 

and  rain,  and  othT  comiptions  and  olv- 
:  but  it  waa  ncccaaarjr  to  proridc  a  voiit 
te  4*  mi^  which  ocherwiM  woald  bave  b«rn 
cmnprrswd  to  snch  a  degree  at  to  burst  ihr-  wa!'!* 
«r  rmf  of  the  tpenu.     Thc««  vcnt-ht'li's  wrrc 
■■ift  aft  Mgnlar  interrala  m  the  roof  of  the  fprru\ 
•r,  whm  another  channel  paxspd  nrrr  it,  in  the 
Thcv  axe  repretented  in  the  aoctions,  given 
re,  of  the  J<jmm  Cl—fin,  Marcia^  Slc  To 
the  subiemmean  channH  of  an  aqiipdiirt, 
a  abaft  (pmtfus)  of  maaoDry  waa  carried  to  the 
■BT^ee  of  the  gnNnid  flt  intorfali  of  an  aefw,  or 
1*20  Rnman  feet  (or  two  arfHt,  acrordm?  tn  Pliny, 
who  cdij  them  Inimima)^  as  afaowTi  in  the  following 
wnodcat  (after  Hirt),  which  RfiliBta  the  plan. 
langitndin:J    *'^rV.on,   anrl    trannTerw  sectitm,  of 
part  of  a  rtrui  tmUerruMeu*,  the  ruins  of  which 
itill  exijt  at  Pahajt^ 

The  nrus  mUTnmnt  poiaeaaed  the  adrantage 
vnx  the  aataedmetaa  of  being  less  expoaed  to 
wiriftw  rnilMupaMtim,  and  more  aecura  fimo 
hmr  •  oa  the  other  hand,  H  was  of  courw  more 
^  at  when  it  required  repairi.  * 

lehawe  to  the 
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)  i  ■  1  ■  1  .  ' 


L 


I  «  #  •  «• 


i 


it  required 


of  UM  Romui 


o.  The  watrr  coarse  ;  &,  itrf*  iriniij;  act' m  to 
it ;  r,  the  abaft  j  <^  s  socttoa  of  Um  ifieem  aod 
•haft  ;  /,  uaaafii  mHim  «f  tbam, 

Inttend  of,  or  witUn,  tW  l|Hra«,  pi{>ri  (/w«Ab% 

/liWOf  wer<  aftca  im4  kt  tha  pa«i«*  ^ 
watrr.  Thay  «m  «f  lead,  ar  Kita  wtto  f,^M»lai), 

Kid  sometime*,  for  the  Kikc  of  cconomr.  of  Imtlwr. 
The  rules  which  VitruTius  Ujrs  down  apply  paiw 
tinilarlr  to  leaden  pipes,  ahhoafrh  he  giVaa  tha 
;  r«  f>  r-  iK  f  to  tlip  >nrt!n  ti  i>ti<  *,  rh»«-fly  on  tha 
B;n)und  that  the  water  which  paMcd  throuf  b  iJmm 
«aa  aMia  wMaKaaa.  The  pipes  vara  nada  is 
IpTijiths  not  IcM  than  ten  f«-<-t,  and  of  rnrious 
widtba,  which  wm  drnoninated  in  the  mamier 
expkiMd  onder  Fiarvta.  They  wcrv  UBWia4 

t»(»rther  at  the  joint*,  wM>  h  in  cirthm  jiijwi  were 
mada  to  oreriap,  and  when  the  water  was  brst  lei 
in,  ariMa  wcrv  arixcd  wHIi  ft«  in  avdtr  that  Ihcjr 

mijrht  wttlf  in  thr  joint*  and  Mop  thrm  more  crnn- 
i>l(*telj.  The  use  id  pipes  nenaitted  rariationa  ta 
U  aaJa  hi  tha  caMlnetiHi  a(  the  aqoedaclt 

iiantrly,  the  water  could  ba  tai'litd  round,  initoid 
of  throi^b  a  bill,  if  the  cimh  waa  noi  too  great ; 
and  in  rtry  wida  valleys,  th«  enatly  alraclia  «f 

archrs  could  lie  d>«yien^rd  with.  In  thi«  m«e, • 
low  borixontal  substruction  «as  made  across  tlia 
botton  af  tha  valley,  and  the  pipe  waa  hiaQ|tht 

down  the  one  »lope,  along  this  sulMtniction,  and 
up  the  opposite  slope,  to  a  height,  of  course, 
■cmewhnt  less  than  that  of  the  opposite  side.  The 
horizontal  pnrt  of  the  pipe  ncms*  thr  l>ottom  of  the 
valley  (nm/er),  had  ventilating  openings  for  the 
escape  of  the  air.  At  the  bendings,  instead  of  the 
!  i{#,  an  elbow  was  Ixm-d  in  a  solid  piot  r  of  »tnne, 
into  which  the  ends  of  the  adjarrnt  pircrs  of  pipe 
wrrc  secordy  cemented.  ( For  further  details,  see 
VitniTios.)  In  those  platen  whrre  th.'  pip*e 
were  laid  on  the  surface,  reservoirs  wen-  immeiimca 
maile,  at  intemUa  of  200  mim»  (24,(MH)  feet>,  in 
order  that,  if  a  f«irt  of  the  pipe  ne<Mlcd  re|«ir,  the 
(»tipi>ly  of  water  might  not  lie  entirely  cutoff.  The 
advantnL'-  in  theuae  of  pipes  acconUag  toVHraTia^ 
was  the  facility  of  n-jniring  them. 

The  slope  (/a^it/ium),  on  which  the  aqueduct 
was  built,  m  ofder  to  give  the  water  a  pniper  fdl 
(Itfjramentum),  onght  not,  lays  VitroTMis,  to  be 
less  than  half  a  foot  in  ever>-  100  feet  (1  in  "200)  ; 
but  Pliny  only  allows  a  $ieiliem»  (a  quarter  of  an 
inch)  in  100  ft  et  The  great  circuit,  which  moat 
of  the  aqueducts  of  Rome  made,  was  taken  chiefly 
(aa  is  the  case  with  the  New  River),  to  prvrent 
the  too  rapid  dencent  of  the  water.  There  ^ 
however,  a  cmsiderable  variation  in  their  da- 
clivitica:  fcr  ataaple,  tha  Afm  Mmnm  and  lha 
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Aqua  Claudia^  though  of  such  different  hoij^hta  at 
Rome,  have  their  sources  at  the  same  elevation. 

At  convenient  pointa  on  the  course  of  the  aque- 
duct, and  e»p«'cially  near  the  middle  and  end, 
there  was  genonilly  a  reservoir  (piscina^  pUcina 
Umn$a)  in  which  the  water  might  deposit  any 
•ediment  that  it  contained.  The  construction  of 
these  reservoirs  will  be  understood  from  the  follow- 
ing woodcut,  which  represents  a  restored  section  of 
one  which  still  exists. 


The  water  flowed  from  the  aqueduct  a  into  the 
first  upper  ch!UTiV>er,  thence  down  and  up  again 
through  the  openings  fc,  r,  «,  into  the  second  upper 
chamlier,  out  of  which  it  iiassed  into  the  continua- 
tion of  the  aqueduct  /,  having  deposited  iu  sedi- 
ment in  the  two  lower  chaml^ers,  which  could  be 
cleaned  out  by  the  door  d.  The  pitcina  was  not 
always  vaulted:  Hirt,  from  whose  work  the  above 
cut  is  taken,  gives  also  an  engraving  of  an  open 
piscina.  These  reservoirs  were  not  always  used  : 
for  example,  the  Aqua  Virgo  and  the  Alsietinu 
were  without  them.  They  were  especially  neces- 
sary when  the  water  was  conveyed  through  pipes. 
They  wen*  also  used  as  rescnoira  for  the  supply 
of  the  neighbouring  country,  chiefly  for  the  pur- 
poses of  irrigation. 

The  details,  which  we  have  now  been  noticing, 
are  minutely  described  by  Frontinus,  and  by 
Vitruvius*  (viii.  c  7.  s.  6),  and  briefly  by  Pliny 
{U.N.  xxxL  6.  s.  31). 

(3.)  The  Termination  of  the  AqucduH^  and  the 
Arrangements  for  the  Distrilmtion  of  Us  Water. 
 The  water  thus  conducted  to  the  city  was  re- 
ceived, when  it  reached  the  walls,  in  a  vast  reser- 
voir called  castelluin,  which  formed  the  head  of 
traler  and  also  served  the  purpose  of  a  m<*rr. 
The  more  ancient  name  in  use,  when  the  aque- 
ducts were  first  constructed,  was  diridiculum. 
(Fesl.  *.  r.)  From  this  principal  easUUum  the 
water  flowed  into  other  castelhi^  whence  it  was 
distributed  for  public  and  private  use.  The  term 
easteUum  is  sometimes  also  applied  to  the  inter- 
mediate rc9er>'oir9  already  mentioned. 

The  chief  oisieJJuin  was,  externally,  a  highly 
decorated  building  ;  for  example,  that  of  Hadrian, 
at  Athens,  was  adorned  with  Ionic  pillars,  and 
that  at  Evora,  in  Portugal,  had  the  form  of  a  cir- 
cular temple.  Internally,  there  was  generally  one 
vast  chamber,  with  a  vaulted  roof  supported  by 
massive  pillars,  into  which  the  water  flowed  from 

•  The  particular  attention  which  Vitnivius 
pays  to  the  conveyance  of  water  through  pines, 
warrants  the  supposition  that  in  his  time,  when 
some  of  the  most  important  of  the  aqueducU  were 
not  yet  erected,  that  method  was  \'cry  largely 
employed. 
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the  aqueduct,  and  from  which  it  was  conducted 
through  pipes  of  fixed  dimensions,  into  three  smaller 
reservoirs  which  were,  however,  so  arranged,  that 
the  middle  one  was  only  supplied  from  the  over- 
flow of  the  other  two.  Of  these  three  peserroira, 
the  two  outer  supplied  respectively  the  public  baths 
and  the  private  houses,  and  the  middle  one  the 
public  ponds  and  fountains  (Jaau  et  salientai)  : 
so  that,  in  case  of  a  deficient  supply  for  useful 
purposes,  none  would  be  wasted  on  the  fountains  ; 
the  arrangement  also  enabled  a  proper  account  to 
be  kept  of  the  quantity  supplied  for  private  use, 
for  the  protection  of  the  revenue  derived  from  this 
source.    (Vitruv.  viiL  7.  s.  6.  §§  1,  2.) 

The  minor  eastelta,  which  received  the  watrr 
from  this  chief  head,  were  distributed  over  iho 
city,  in  such  a  nuinner  that  the  Aqua  Appia  sup- 
plied seven  mjiones  by  means  of  twenty  casirlla  ; 
the  Anio  I'etus^  ten  regiones  through  thirty-five 
easteila  ;  the  Afarcia^  ten  rrt/iones  through  fifty-one 
custe/fa  ;  the  Trpula,  four  regiones  through  fourteen 
casteUa  ;  the  Julia^  seven  rrtritmrs  through  seven- 
teen castetla;  the  Virgo^  three  rrgiome*  throo^h 
eighteen  easteila  ;  the  Claudia  and  the^wio  IXvs, 
ninety-two  easteila.  (Frontin.  79 — 86.)  For  an 
account  of  the  parts  of  the  city  supplied  by  the 
different  af|ueducts,  sec  Rocker,  I/andb,  d.  Horn. 
AUrrtk.  vol.  i.  pp.  707,  708. 

The  subjoined  plan  and  elevation  repres«*nt  a 
niin  still  remaining  at  Home,  commonly  called  the 
"  Trophies  of  M/irius,"  which  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  have  been  the  castellum  of  an  aqucducC 


It  is  now  much  dilapidated,  but  was  tolerably 
entire  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  centun,*,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  drawing  published  by  Gamocci 
{Antichitii  di  Roma^  iii.  p.  100),  from  which  this 
restoration  is  made.  The  trophies,  then  remain- 
ing in  their  places,  from  which  the  monument 
derives  its  modem  appellation,  are  now  placed  on 
the  CapitoL  The  ground  plan  is  given  from  an 
excavation  made  some  years  since  by  the  students 
of  the  French  Academy  ;  it  explains  part  of  the 
internal  construction,  and  shows  the  arrangement 
adopted  for  disposing  of  the  superfluous  water  of 
an  aqueduct.  The  general  stream  of  water  is  first 
divided  by  the  round  projecting  buttress  into  two 
courses,  which  sul>dividc  themselves  into  five  minor 
streams,  and  finally  fall  into  a  resenroir. 

The  casteUa  were  divided  into  two  classes,  the 
puUica  and  privxUa. 
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TSt  msteHit  jmhUrra  -wrTP  a^arn  fu^  jirid^d  into 
lu  cliiaac^  mL.-ca  iuxui»b««i  waUrx  fur  uie  foUowuig 
•Ms:  — (1.)  The  Psa^enm  cmmp  (nu^)  ;  (2.) 
li.'  r^ir-ia  arid  fy;:p,ta:ns  H  i-ifrmta)  ;  (3.) 

lAfciTcui,  n-a  •  jjEoci^  iai:^  Aad  aa:  ^  h.i ;  hjcatxe*  ( in— f  ra ) ; 
(4.)  tbe  batkft,  and  the  •ernc«  of  crruia  in- 
]>vt3nt  biuidiccaftA,  foch  tbe  fiUlerm,  dyen,  and 
tactkm  {opera  pMtca,)  ;  (5.)  irrrgulw  di«tributioiM 
md«  bj  the  tpecMl  «tdcr  of  the  emperor  (iioaww 
(  t»9a/Tji);  (b.)  rxtraonRtnnr  gruta  to  prirmte 
individiialt  bv  the  &Toar  •(  the 
Oisnru)b.  The  dtstribatioo  lutdif-r  eMh  «f  ikMe 
heate  b  described  bj  FraBtawu  (S,  78>. 

The  mtteUa  jii  itiiiiia  mfw,  m  At  flMM  faapliM, 
fcr  the  mpplr  of  priTrnte  hoaw*.    When  a  mpplj 

inMrting  a  bcanch  p>pc.  tve  <i<\  into  tl.o  niiilti  ; 
whki  w  pwhfchlj  Um  cutea  ia  the  age  of 
Tikvriiu,  as  h»  mJbm  wm  wntMi  ef  pm«le  !»• 
K-r.-Ts.  Indeed,  in  exvrly  time*,  all  tlio  uiiicr 
ka^sbt  to  Ramm  hj  the  aquednctm  waa  a(f>lied  ta 
piUk  parpoMS  cscMrahr,  being  forbUdn  !• 
iheci*  2  -Kj  in  divert  anv  j"">nion  of  it  to  ihoir  o«m 
zxcefA  anch  aa  cacaped.  bj  ^ws  in  the  duett 
ar  pipn,  wUdi  wa  tanaadt  o^aM  Mdhaa.  ^RvMis* 
JM.)  But  cren  tbii  p^rmiMKm  ojn-aed  a 
del*  fat  grmt  aboaes  from  the  frmodalent  eoadact 
Ae  i^imarii,  mtm  4Kmmf9i  l3m  4mett  hg  iIm 

puryuae  ik  <^l!in2  the  a«/iw  cmlwea^  xt\A  aa  the  »ab 
aefacHt  method  of  aapcily  required  the  maia-pipe 
tebtfnetavdBlBo  MBTphcia  (FkMrtki.  !r7X 

a  t«i>edT  waj  aotJgV.t  the  itutitatkm  cf  ci.-i.  Hn 
ft  m*(it,  and  (he  public  were  henceforward  fur- 
hiUataeoBect  tba  mfmaeadmm^vnVem  pmniMion 
m  given  Tit  ^p«-<Tal  fiivour  (ft^Ti^_^on,ii)  r>f  tfn- 
empemr.  (Krontin.  111.)  The  eaMeiia  prnyit,i 
voe  hoSt  at  tlw  joiMl  txfmm  of  die  fiimiii«;8 
tQppiied  by  ihcni  ;  \riX  thrr  WfTP  cnn"ii(1'  ri  d  a* 
paUic  propertT,  and  were  under  the  cnntrul  of  iLc 
mt^tm  Myiiii-wai.  (Frootin.  106.)  The  right  of 
vater  cqtuxe  tmprtrrtinr)  d'nl  not  f..l!<iw  tlir 

keir  or  purvklier  of  tbe  ptopertr,  but  was  renewt  li 
Ijr  fmt  upon  «««y  caaago  'iB  A*  pMMMion. 

Tbe  ieaden  ci«tera&,  which  «Ach  pcriAa  Lad  m 
Ua  9W%  hunat  to  receiv«  tk*  water  laid  on  from 
the    I  rtiki  jsiuahwk  ««i  cdlad  «uM2b  <^ 
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I  As  a  ftjrt^i<T  n^oiritr,  tke  eatit  was  stninped. 
Pipes  wiiurh  kid  no  ra/t#,  wrre  termed  r^i^_ 
FiMtii—  Alaa  ahasrrcs  that  th<>  vabdiy  af  dM 
water  passing  thr»ugfa  the  ru/ir,  and,  ronseqitrntlr, 
the  quantity  fi«ni  out,  coold  be  rarivd  accurdiu 
to  the  aBfrte  wUeh  tha  Md*  with  tha  aidt « 
the  rtstrvoig ;  ill  pnfv  pnitka  ma,  ol 
horiaontaL 

It  is  evident  how  watchful  an  oTenjaht  OMil 
have  been  required  to  keep  the  aq  Deducts  In  rrpair, 
to  reflate  their  use,  and  U>  pr^'vent  the  ftauduient 
abstraction  of  their  water.  I'lider  the  rrfiublic, 
this  ofi«a  arts  dischanr*^,  scjmetmes,  by  the 
censors,  %at  More  gfwraliy  by  the  aedil  •  (Cic 
od  /ff.  viii.  6),  and  sometimes  a  •[•vi.>l  ovrr- 
appoiMed.  irraitia.  iA,  118.}  AiMptaiH 
ihUalMd  ika  oMcv  *f  Mfcr  («r  psva. 

/Tr/pii')   <i'ffini"\    '  Slit  t,  (kiar.   37),  the  diitirS 

of  which  art  uuauieij  dsacnbed  by  Kmotana  (99), 
who  aeaiM,  wUl*  %m  kald  Ik*  ««a«,  to  hava  pMw 

f<>r:r:"d   it   with   t?j'-  utmost  seal:  amon^  <'tli"r 

tha  whoU 
The  m- 

authority.  They  were  attended  outside  the  cjty 
hy  two  wtm,  thtea  poUie  ilano,  a  aamiaiy,  aai 
other  attendant*. 

la  tba  time  of  Nerra  and  Tia^an,  a  body  of  (ear 
iMndfad  ood  nxty  alavaa  wara  OMMlMMly  noployod 
uti<t<T  the  onlrrt  I'f  t!)>'  curatorrt  mpi'itutu  In  ;it- 
tending  to  the  aqueducts.  They  were  divided 
into  twa  fiuoiliea.  tbe  fimOim  pJkm,  •ateUUie4 


cares,  he  had  plana  and  aMdcla  laode  oi 
eaana  af  all  the  aqoadaeta  (17.  64 >. 


An  the  water  which  entered  tbe  oatUUmm  was 
i2»«a«ared,  at  its  ingress  and  egress,  by  the  sixe  of 
tbe  tube  tbmugh  which  it  passed.  The  former 
eaUed  modmlia  aeeeptoriiUy  the  IatU>r  imyaio- 
Tn  distribute  the  water  waa  tenaed  ^roffmv  ; 
thtf  distribution,  erw^atio :  tht  aim  of  the  tube, 
^Liiuliirmm  or  wiodtdontm  mpadiai^  or  lumen.  The 
omailer  pipea  which  led  fron  tlie  laaiil  t»  tha 
hiiQsea  of  prfnite  persons,  wefo  called  pmtehm; 
those  inaertpd  by  fraud  into  the  duct  itself  or  into 
the  main  after  it  had  left  the  caitellam,  fitUdm 

The  eropatio  aras  pegiilaU'd  by  a  tu1x»  cnllcd 
ni(s^  o(  the  diameter  tequked,  and  not  leas  than  a 
fat  ia  length,  atta^ed  to  the  cxtrantjr  «f  aodi 

Cpe,  where  it  fnu*red  tlie  castelliun  ;  it  was  pro- 
lUj  of  lead  to  the  tuoe  of  Vitruviaa,  such  only 
l>eiag  mentioDed  br  him  ;  bot  woa  nada  af  bronze 
(aoMi)  when  Fiwitiftin  \vp>tf,  in  ord>'T  to  cJi.  .k 
tic  mrwrr  of  the  aqunrii«  who  were  able  to  in- 
cnaie  or  dmiat*h  the  flvv  «C  bsM^  the 


by  AjT^ppn,  nnd  thr  f'ntt!!',i  f'tz-uin't,  i\<!ilrii  by 
Claudius  ;  and  they  were  suMivid<  d  iiitu  the  fol- 
lawinf  dBwaaS'--l.  TWt«IKr^  whose  doty  U  waa 

tn  nttrnd  to  tti*«  pifn-**  i'-. .'.'.>  <.  '2.  Tin-  •'•i-t^t- 
lurti,  who  had  the  snpcnnuiHiriHc*  ni  mU  the 
fos^^A,  both  withiB  aad  without  the  city.  .1.  Tha 

nrcvituri't^  m  d  T-r.-niiv  thi-v  }i:ift  \o  i/o  (mm 
p  It  t<)  {»'j«t,  t4i  exaramc  into  tbe  it4at««f  Ute  Mtirkty 
and  also  to  keep  watch  o?«r  the  labourers  eai> 
pliiV'-il  U|Hiii  th'  Ttu  4.  The  m'A'.-rjrn,  or  itiviiiiipi, 
whu  iui<l  to  n-iiiuvc  aud  nUy  liie  pavement  when 
the  pipf  -4  WiJt-ath  it  requin-d  aMnrtioo.  h.  The 
trii'trrn,  who  had  fharj^'i-  of  ihc  inn«nnr\'  of  t!jc 
:u,urducts.  'i  h'  .H.'  unJ  utiicr  v«i.<rkmc:u  ajipcar  to 
haw  haaa  included  under  the  general  U-rm  of 
AqVjlRtT.  (Cid.  zii.  tjt42  or  13.  s.  in  ;  Front  in. 
116.  nr.)  Ihe  following  are  the  niMit  luifwrliujl 
worki  on  the  Roman  aqueducts  :  —  Frontinus,  r/« 
JqmaedmetiUu  Urint  Homas ;  Kaliretti,  de  Aifttig 
tt  Aqmaedmetilmt  Veteru  Homme ;  Stirf^ditu,  v4r< 
t^'dologie  der  Baukmntt ;  Ilirt,  (JtteiiekU  d.  Ham- 
ktuut;  Pbtner  and  Bunsen,  Ihtckreihmn,!  d.  SUtdt 
Rom;  Backar,  Hamdimdk  d.  JiomittAcm  AUrr- 
6ktiiiwr,  voL  i.)  (  P.  &) 

AQUAU  DUCTUS.  (SaawtrrK*.] 
AQUAE    BT    lONlS    INTEKDIC  TIO. 

[ExffJI.ICM.] 

AQUAE  UAUSTUS.  {SBaviTtTEH.] 
AQUAB  PLUVIAB  ARCBNDAE  ACTIO. 
That  v,  iiU  r  whs  culled  a*fna  ptuvia  which  fell  from 
tha  douda,  aad  oreriowad  in  conseaacnca  of 
■htfwfw,  and  the  pioiealiiai  of  injury  to  land  firaai 
such  water  ^^  a«  tin-  o)  ji  ct  of  this  at  tioii.  Th<*  action 
•u/um  pimmm  m*as  allowed  between  the  owocra  of 
adjoining  land,  and  might  be  BMnaMdaed  either  by 

th'  owiii  r  of  the  hi^'hiT  land  nt'^tintl  tin'  owui  r  of 

tiiu  lower  land,  in  case  the  iatt^'r  by  any  thing  done 
to  hk  laad  (aioao  /aelo  open)  prevented  tba  WBt«r 
laQy  froa  tba  higbar  to  Iko  tawer 
I  3 
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land ;  or  by  the  owner  of  the  lower  land  agUMt 
the  owner  of  the  higher  famd,  in  cue  the  latter  did 

nny  thinf^  to  his  land  hy  which  the  water  flowed 
from  it  into  the  lower  land  in  a  di£Eeient  way  from 
wlwt  it  mtnndlj  wodd.  In  the  ahMiwe  of  any 
•iwcial  custom  or  Inw  to  the  contniry,  the  lower 
land  wai  tubject  to  receive  the  water  which  flowed 
mtnralljr  firott  th«  vpper  had ;  and  thia  role  of 

law  was  thai  onreescd,  —  aprr  inferior  svjM'n'nn 
mvit.  The  finraisnig  matcriaU  carried  down  to 
the  lower  land  were  oooeiderpd  at  an  ample  com- 
nensation  for  any  damapc  which  it  might  austnin 
nvm  the  water.  Many  dilficuU  queetioni  occurred 
In  Uw  applicrtiBn  to  pnwiios  of  the  genesal  mlei 
of  law  ai  to  aqua  pluv-ia  ;  and,  anion^'  others,  this 
qaeetion, — What  things  done  by  the  owners  of  the 
land  wore  to  bo  conndered  M  preventing  or  alt«r- 
injf  th'"  natural  flow  of  the  waters  ?  The  conclusion 
of  Ulpian  is,  that  act«  dune  to  the  land  for  the  pur> 
poses  of  cultivation  wen  not  to  be  eonridered  as  aeti 
inti  rf' rin;:  w  ith  the  natural  flow  of  the  waters. 
Water  which  increased  from  the  falling  of  rain,  or 
in  consequence  of  niin  chan<;ed  its  edloar,  was  con- 
sidered within  the  definition  of  5»|U4i  pluxia;  for 
it  was  not  necessary  that  th  *  water  in  question 
dMNdd  be  mly  rain  water,  it  was  sufficient  if  there 
was  any  rain  water  in  it.  Thus,  when  water 
natnially  flowed  from  a  pond  or  marsh,  and  a  pcr- 
■on  did  aoniething  to  exclude  such  water  from 
eoning  on  hit  land,  if  such  marsh  received  any 
incwase  fnm  rain  water,  and  so  uijured  the  land  of 
ft  ne^hbour,  the  person  would  be  comrx^lled  by 
thtt  action  to  remove  the  obstacle  whicn  he  had 
created  to  the  free  passage  of  the  water. 

This  action  was  allowed  for  the  specLiI  pro- 
tection of  land  (agtr)  i  if  the  water  injured  a  town 
or  a  building,  the  eaae  then  belonged  to  flamina  and 
stillicidia.  The  action  was  only  allowed  to  prevent 
damage,  and  therefore  a  person  could  not  have 
this  remedy  agamat  hii  neighbour,  who  did  any 
thinjT  to  his  (>\\■^^  land  hy  which  he  stopped  the 
water  which  would  otherwise  flow  to  that  person's 
knd  and  b«  profitable  to  it  The  title  in  the 
Digest  contains  many  airious  cases.  (Dli;.  3f).  ' 
tit  3  ;  Cic  J^ro  Murttt.  10,  Topic  9  ;  Boi^thius, 
OBmmemt.  ht  Cie.  Thp,  vr.  9.)  [O.  L.] 

AQUA'RII,  were  slaves  who  carried  \uiter  for 
bathing,  &c.  into  the  female  apartments:  they  were 
alao  ouled  aquarioli^  and  were  hold  in  groat  con* 
tcmpL  (.Tuv.  vi.  33'2  ;  Fcstua,  f.  ©.  and  MUller's 
Note  ;  Hieron.  Ep.  27 ;  Jul.  Paul  iii  7.)  Becker 
imagines  tliat  th*  name  was  also  a|i^ied  to  slaves 
who  had  the  care  of  the  fountains  and  ponds  in 
gardens.  {(iaJitu^  voL  i.  p  288.)  The  aquarii 
wm  abo  public  officers  who  attended  to  the  aque- 
ducts under  the  aediles,  and  afterwards  under  the 
cttnUores  (ujuarum.  (Cic.  cui  Fam.  viii.  6 ;  Zeno, 
Cod.  Just.  xi.  tit.  42;  AQt7ASOI|ierO&)  [P.&] 

A'QUILA.    [Sjona  Militaria.] 

ARA  (3«^f,  iirxipoy  ^vripuu'^  an  altar. 
Altars  were  in  antiquity  so  indiipeniaUe  a  part  of 
tha  wonhip  of  the  gods,  that  it  seemed  impossible 
to  conceive  of  the  worship  of  the  gods  without 
altars.  Thiu  we  have  the  amusing  syllogism  in 
Lncian,  cl  yap  etVl  fitt/ti^  9hl  Kod  htoi  dXAi 
fiify  tloi  0mfiol^  tlaiy  ipa  MmQ  Atot  {Jupiter  Trag. 
c.  51).  In  reference  to  the  terms,  /3a«fi^s  properly 
signifies  any  elevation,  and  heooe  wo  find  in 
Homer  (tpbr  &ttn6s^  bat  it  afterwards  came  to  be 
applied  to  an  elevation  used  for  the  worship  of  the 
god-s  aad  hence  an  altar.   '£«rx4pa  was  used  in 


ARA. 

the  limited  seoio  of  an  altar  fiir  bomi-offenqgiL 
In  Latin  ora  and  ditefv  an  often  used  without 

any  distinction,  but  ])n)p  rly  am  was  lower  than 
aliare :  the  latter  was  erected  in  honour  of  the 
superior  gods,  the  f«fB«  in  henanr  «f  fhe  Mntio^ 

heroes  and  demigodfl.    Tlos  WO  IMd  in 


**  En  quattnor  i 
tibi,  Daphni;  dnas,  altaria,  1*1 

On  the  other  hand,  neiifieea  wm  ofliBnd  to 

infernal  pods,  not  upon  alt.irs,  but  in  cavities 
{scrobca^  KrtAncuU^  fiiBpoif  Kduucot)  dug  ui  the 
ground.   (Fssta%  §,  9.  AUaHtuy 

As  among  the  ancients  almost  every  religiopa 
act  was  accompanied  by  sacrihce,  it  was  often 
necessary  to  provide  altars  on  the  tpar  of  the  oc- 
Kuion.  and  they  were  then  constructed  of  earth, 
sods,  or  stones,  (»llccted  oo  the  spot.    When  the 

regular  courses  of  nin^otirv-  or  lirickwork,  as  is 
clearly  shown  in  scvcrul  examples  on  the  columa 
of  Trajan  at  Rome.  See  the  left-hand  fitivn  in 
the  woodcut  annexed.  The  first  deviation  from 
this  absolute  simplicity  of  form  consisted  in  the 
addition  of  a  base,  and  of  a  corresponding  projec- 
tion at  the  top,  the  latter  being  intended  to  hold 
the  fire  and  the  objects  offered  in  sacrifice.  These 
two  parU;  ore  so  common  as  to  be  almost  untfonn 
types  of  the  fonn  of  an  altar,  and  will  be  fiMmd  bk 
all  the  fignrss  inserted  tmdenieath. 


1  I  i 

i  i 

f 

rf 


Altars  were  either  square  or  round.  The  latter 
form,  which  was  the  less  common  of  Uic  two,  ia 
eimnfJifted  in  the  ftllewiif  %nes. 


In  later  times  altan  wen  ornamented  with  ifaa- 

toons  and  garlands  of  flowers  ;  and  the  altar  repre- 
sented in  the  next  cut  shows  the  manner  in  which 
these  festoons  were  snqiended.  TImj  wen  niao 

adorned  with  sailptnrc  ;  and  some  were  covered 
with  the  works  of  the  most  celehratod  artists  of 
antiquity.  The  first  cut  above  exfiiliits  a  specimen 
of  the  elaborate  style,  the  outline  of  an  Ktni«mn 
altar,  in  contnust  with  the  unadorned  altar.  If  an 
altar  was  erected  before  a  statue  of  a  god,  it  wa« 
always  to  be  lower  than  the  statne  befiwe  whick  it 
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r.  ir.  9).    Of  th\§  wt  hare  an 

ei3BiipI«  in  a  rocdallion  on  th.^  Arch  of  Con^tnutine 
tt  Home,  repreaeoUQg  an  altar  erecUMl  tcfurc  a 


It  m  necemeuj  tbat  an  Jiltar  W  Imilt 

in  tite  open  aix^  in  anl<rr  tiiat  the  su-aid  of  the 
ncrifioe  niflit  be  mifted  wp  t»  heaTea,  and  it 
ni^ht  h<t  built  in  any  plac**,  as  on  tho  side  of  n 
m<Aiatain,  on  the  aiMffC  of  the  tea,  or  in  a  lacnni 
groTc    Bot  aa  the  WMlhip  of  th«  gods  waa  in 
lab  r  f:Ji:e3  chi'-fly  conn<»ctrd  with  trmpi***,  altars 
fc«axne  an  indwpetiaable  {>art  of  the  LiIUt,  aiid 
tkmrfa  there  could  be  altan  without  templet,  there 
covld  bardly  be  temple*  without  alian.    The  altan 
of  bamt-otlerings,  at  which  aniiuai  sacrifices  were 
pnaented,  were  erected  before  the  temples  {0«ffuA 
vpot'diit,  A-'cb.  StpfJ.  497),  as  shown  in  the  wood- 
cut la  tne  article  Antab  ;  but  there  wen  alao 
on  which  inoense  was  burnt  and  Moodleaa 
I  oSered,  within  the  temple,  sod  principally 
the  aUtoc  of  the  dirinity  to  whinn  they  were 
4edic«t<d.    AH  akars  were  plaeea  of  refuge.  The 
ita  vflR  eonaidered  ai  placiqg  tbeawdw 
the  protoetiaa  of  the  dettiei  to  wliea  the 
consecrated  ;  and  violence  to  tho  imfor- 
to  alaTcs  SDd  oiauMlAi  in  inch  cir> 
regarded  m  i  ilium  tmntda  the 
deiiies  themeelrea.    It  w  aa  aUo  the  practice  among 
tke  Oredu  to  Uk»  eoicnui  o»thi  at  altan,  either 
tdaaf  hold  of  tiha  ailar  or  of  the  itatae  of  the  god. 
Cicero  (pro  Rjih.  5)  eipre&*lv  nu-iitions  this  as  a 
Oreck  metke.    (Comp.  K.  F.  IIemiaan,(?o«e»- 
mmd.  AbtrA.  d,  Gri»Aen,  §  1 7,  and  f  29.  n.  9.) 
ARAEOSTYLOS.  [Tkmyvvh.] 
AIIAT£IA  {dpiTuat)^  two  Mcrificeo  offered 
•iwy  jmr  at  Skjtm  in  bonoaraf  Aiatoa,  the 
amoai  of  the  Achacans  who  after  hb  death  waa 
hMowd by  his coiuitr]niicnaaahe(«,incoaMqiience 
•f  l&e  conuoand  of  an  onda^   {Ptaa.  8.  ^  f  4.) 
The  faU  aeoMWt  of  the  two  festive  days  is  pre- 
Platarrh'a  LiSa  ot  Aratua  (c.53).  The 
^  oamSf  aa/a  he. 
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eretr  yr.ir :  the  oM  OB  ika  Aqr  as  whieh  ha 

dtlivcn-d  his  native  town  from  tyranny,  which 
u  tiie  tifih  uf  the  month  of  Ihujius,  the  auna 
which  the  Athenians  call  Antheatehoo  ;  m»i  thio 
sacrificp  thoy  call  irwr^pjo,  Tho  other  thrv  a  ],'. 
brate  in  the  luuotb  m  whKb  they  belie«e  that  he 
was  bom.  Od  the  ftnt,  the  priest  of  Znts  eflhrad 
the  lactificgj  ;  on  the  second,  the  prirst  of  Aratua, 
wcariog  a  white  ribbon  with  pur}>l«  spots  iu  the 
eoBtia,  tonga  being  Mog  to  the  lyre  1^  iha 
acton  of  the  HUt^.  The  public  trarhrr  jyvprm 
wUpxof)  led  his  boys  and  youtlis  ut  pracMaiail, 
probably  to  the  heroum  of  Armtus,  fullo«  rd  hf  the 
senators  adorned  with  garlands,  after  «  hum  rnme 
thooe  cttiaena  who  wished  to  join  the  proiesaiun. 
The  Sicyooiana  atill  obsenre,  he  adda,  aooie  oafti 
of  the  toleomity,  bat  the  principal  honour*  have 
been  ahdiahed  by  time  and  other  rir  um*tanci<«. 
( Wachsmuth,  AUgrtk  roi.  il  y.       )  [  L.S.  ] 

ARATRUM  (ifwrpor),  a  plouub.  The 
Greeks  appear  to  have  had  from  the  earliest 
times  diversities  in  the  faahion  of  their  pkmgha. 
Hesiod  (Op.  €i  432)  adriiaa  tho  iamor  ta 
have  always  two  piongha,  M  that  ff  one  broke  tha 
other  niii{ht  be  ready  for  u»e  ;  and  tin  y  were  to  ha 
of  two  kinds,  the  one  called  avT^TMor,  HrrtfT  ia  il 
the  plough-tail  (rhrt,  lam,  tara)  waa  of  tha  MM 
piot-e  of  timber  with  the  *harr  Ix^nm  {fkvfm^  ''aHU 
demtiiU)  and  the  polo  (^i^s»  irroio*vt^  Immo)  ;  aM 
the  othflrcalM  wfarir,  ie.  comfocted,  beenM  ia 

it  lY.f  three   above  run. !iiined   ports,  which  WQta 

moreover  to  be  of  three  didiemt  kisda  of  liaba^ 
were  m^/mUti  la  aM  aaatlML  Mkl  fcif  id  l^ 

^•thrr  bv  meftnt  of  nails  (■)  l^i^oiaiip),  (Coafk 

Horn.  JL  X.  353,  xiil  703.) 
The  method  of  fannmg  a  pioogh  of  tha  fcrnt 

kind  was  by  taking  a  youn;;  trrr  with  tw l  -n  i 
proceeding  from  its  tmnk  in  uppo*iu-  directions,  so 
that  whiUt  ia  plooghtog  the  trunk  waa  aMde  ta 

serve  for  the  polr,  otic  the  two  brnnchrd  ttixtd 
upwards  and  became  the  tail,  and  the  other  ^tcite- 
trated  tha  groond,  and,  being  cetawd  sometimaa 

with  bmnronr  iron,  fulfilled  the  p»irpn*ie  of  a  sh.are. 
This  lunu  u  exhibtled  in  the  uppcrmoat  figure  of 


trij  tEE 


next  fii'Mrr  ^T>ri'.vi  ihf  pV>u(fh  stHl  nsed  in  Mysia, 
aa  described  and  delineated  bv  Sir  C.  Fellows.  It 
il  s  little  mora  cooiplkated  taan  tha  first  plnngh, 
inasmuch  as  it  con«i»ts  of  two  j  irr.  «  of  ti!»'1).  r  in- 
stead of  one,  a  handle  (^x*'''^^  tttvu)  being  inserted 
irtalhahfiVfiaaaalaMaidaaf  il.  SirdFalbw 

I  a 
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{B»emtkm  m  Atn  JMlMr,  ltf38»  pi  71)  obierm 

that  each  portkm  of  tfits  imttnnwnt  n  ktiil  called 

liy  iU  aiicii'iU  Grpi  k  iianif,  and  add-*,  that  it  sci  iiis 
•oiled  only  to  the  light  aoil  prcvailixu  where  he 
obMrred  it,  that  it  it  bdd  hf  «nw  Insui  onlr,  that 
the  form  of  the  share  (vyvts)  varies,  and  that  the 
plough  is  frequently  lucd  without  any  ih&re.  **  It 
3»  drawn  bj  two  ax«v  yoked  from  the  pole,  and 
goided  by  a  long  reed  or  thin  stick  (irirpjwi), 
which  ha«  a  spud  or  semper  at  the  end  for  cleaning 
the  share."   8ee  the  lowest  figon  in  the  woodcut 

Another  recent  traveller  in  Greece  gires  the 
following  m  count  of  the  plough  which  he  sow  in 
that  countr}' — a  description  approaching  still  nearer 
to  the  Ti}irT^  iporpoy  of  Homer  and  Uesiod.  It 
b  composed,"  says  he,  ''of  two  emred  pieces  of 
wood,  one  loni;er  than  the  other.  The  loii;;  pieee 
forms  the  pole,  and  one  end  of  it  being  joined  to 
the  other  piece  abemt  a  fcot  fron  the  bottom, 
divides  It  into  a  share,  which  is  cased  with  iron, 
and  a  Iiandle.  The  share  is,  besides,  attached  to 
the  pole  by  a  .'thart  OOM-bar  of  WOOd.  Two  oxen, 
witli  no  other  harness  than  yokes,  are  joined  lo  the 
jmh',  and  diivvn  by  the  piou^hinan.  who  holds  tlu- 
Dandle  in  his  left  hand, and  the  goad  in  his  right." 
(Uobbouse,  Jomema  tkrmgk  Aikmiay  &c,  vol.  L 
p.  1 40.)  A  Tiew  of  the  plain  of  Bio,  representing 
this  plough  in  use,  is  gitcn  hj  Mr.  &SlMih«pe  in 
hisO^nyiia  (p.  42). 

The  yoke  and  pole  need  andently  in  ploughing 
did  not  differ  from  those  employed  for  draupht  in 
general  Consequently  they  do  not  here  require 
any  further  doeenptien.  [JvovM.]  To  the  bottom 
of  the  pole,  ill  the  eoinpncted  plotitrh,  was  attached 
the  fihiuf/li-tuil,  whiwh,  a<'cordin{'  to  llesiud,  might 
be  made  of  any  piece  of  a  ti-ee  (especially  the 
vpivot,  i.  e.  the  ilex,  or  holm-oak),  the  natural 
cur\-ature  of  which  fitted  it  to  this  use.  But  in 
the  time  and  cotuitry  of  Virgil  pains  were  taken 
to  force  a  tree  into  that  form  which  was  most  ex- 
actly adapted  to  the  purpose.  (^Vorj/.  i,  1  (j!>,  1 70.) 
The  npjHT  end  i)(  tlie  hll^i^  being  held  by  the 
ploughman,  the  lower  part,  below  its  janction  with 
the  pole,  was  need  to  hold  the  siars  tewi,  which 
'was  cither  nheathcd  with  metal, or  driven  hnnt  into 
thoffTound,  according  to  circtuiistinces. 

To  these  three  continuous  and  most  essential 
jarts,  the  two  following  are  added  in  the  dcscrip- 
tion  of  the  plough  by  V'irgil :  — 

!•  The  eafih-lourdsy  or  motddJioardt  (aNt»), 
rising  on  each  side,  bendii^g  outwardly,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  throw  on  either  band  the  soil  which 
had  been  previously  loosened  and  raised  by  the 
share,  and  adjtuted  to  the  share-beam  which  was 
nnde  doufele  for  die  purpose  ef  icoeiving  them :  — 

*  Dinae  mm,  dnplid  aptantnr  dMtoBa  dona.** 

According  to  Palladius  (i.  43),  it  was  desirable  to 
have  ploughs  both  with  earth-boarda  (cmrvito)  and 
without  them  (*i/»;>/<cwi). 

2.  The  hatuUe  (i/»tvi),  which  is  seen  in  Fel- 
lows's  woodcut,  and  likewise  in  the  foliowiug  re- 
pmentation  of  an  andent  Italian  plough.  Virgil 
eoiisidiTs  thif!  ptrt  as  used  to  tuni  the  jiloiigh  at 
the  end  of  the  funow.  Stivaquc,  quae  currus  a 
tergo  torqaeat  imes.**  Senrhu,  however,  in  hit 
not.'  en  th"K  line  explains  ftira  to  mean  "  the 
hatn'.le  by  wliii  h  the  plough  is  directed."  It  is  pro- 
iKibl--  that,  a-s  the  ifeafa/iVi,!  e.  the  two  shnrc-lieams, 
wliieli  Virsjil  supposes  were  in  tlie  fonn  u(  the 
iircck  letter  A,  which  he  describes  by  tiupltci  dono^ 


the  bom  wu  fiwtcned  to  the  left  share-beam,  and 
the  stiva  to  the  right,  so  that,  instead  of  the  simple 
plough  of  the  f>rn  k-s  that  described  by  Viruil,  and 
used,  no  doubt,  in  bis  country  (see  the  £aUowtQg 
woodcut),  waa  nme  like  the  nwdetn  Lnieasbiiw 
plough,  which  is  commonly  held  beliind  wi:!i  I  ih 
hands.  Sometimes,  however,  the  stiva  {^x^^^^ 
Hes.  Op.  et  Die*,  467)  was  need  alooe  and  imtend 
of  the  Ulil,  as  in  the  ^fysian  plough  above  repre- 
sented. To  a  plough  Bu  cuitstructcd  the  Inngtiage 
of  Columella  was  especially  applicable,  ^  Aiator 
siivne  poene  rectus  innititur"  (i.  9)  ;  and  the  ex- 
prcssions  of  Ovid,  "  Sti\-acque  innixua  ardtor " 
viii.  218),  and  "  Inde  premcns  stiram  de- 
siguat  aioenin  sulco."  (J^ut,  it.  U25.)  In  place  of 
**  stiva,**  Orid  also  usee  the  less  appropriate  term 
"  rnpuhis"  (Fp.  (U  PoiUti,  i.  n.  fil)  ;  •'Ip.e  manu 
capultunprensimoderatiuaiatri."  When  the pkaigh 
was  hdd  either  by  the  stiva  alone,  or  by  the  bnrie 
alone,  n  piece  of  wood  {mnnicula)  wiis  hxed  across 
the  iunuuil,  oiid  on  this  the  Libourt  r  pressed  with 
both  hands.  Beside*  gnidiri?  the  plou}.'h  in  a 
straight  line,  his  duty  was  to  force  llie  siian-  to  a 
stifhcieut  depth  into  the  soil  Virgil  alludi  s  to  this 
in  the  phrase  "  DqHpesso  amtro"  (G«jr<j.  i.  45). 
The  cross-bai^  whieb  is  aeen  in  Air.  Fellows's 
drawing,  and  tnmilioned  in  Sir  J.  C.  Hobhouse's 
description,  and  which  pa-><*es  fn>m  the  pole  to  the 
share  for  the  purpose  of  ^ving  additional  ttmnth, 
was  caBod  e^ir^  in  Latm  /Skrum.  The  coSter 
(culter^  Plin.  //.  ,V.  xviii.  4f>)  was  used  by  the 
Ronuuis  as  it  is  with  us.  It  was  inserted  into  the 
pole  so  as  to  depend  verticBny  beibre  the  lihare, 
euttiiir;  through  the  roots  which  came  in  its  way, 
and  thus  preparing  for  the  more  complete  luusenii^ 
and  overturning  of  the  soil  by  the  share. 

About  the  time  of  Pliny  two  snin!!  w)>f»els  (mf/rr, 
rohtlae)  were  added  to  the  plough  m  Uh.ietia  ;  and 
Senilis  (/.  c.)  mentions  the  use  of  them  in  the 
country  of  ViigiL  The  annexed  woodcut  shows 
the  mm  of  a  wheel-plough,  as  represented  on  a 
piece  of  eritn^ved  ja.s])er,  of  Roman  workmanship. 
It  also  shows  distinctly  the  itmo  or  pole,  the 
coulter  or  enltor,  tha  dmUdt  or  thnnhbeam,  the 
imi$  «r  |lopgh*tM]»  md  th*  hmdle  «r  tUm, 
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pL>&ie%  now  ued  ahaat  Mantua  and  Venice,  of 
«hic3i  wm  cugiAiB^  ia  gircB  aibova.  1.  Baria 
2.  TeiDo.       IkMth.    4.  GidMb    IL  Vw. 

S.  Aar«a. 

1TM|iiftMg  tke  «fiealMi  if  ilafeghinf,  mc 

Agrj*  riTT'KA.  !>.  4f>.  [J,  V,J 

A  RBI  I  Lit     tJi  uax.] 
ARBITRA'RIA  A  CTIO.    [Acno  ] 

ATICA,  a  cht-T-:  cr  cv'Tt-r.  —  1.  A  ( ift,  m  v.  hj<  Ii 

tk«  phrue  AT  ovoB  aafcx' nr  had  the  ntcauing  of 
paring;  in  mt-y  rmnrr.     fC"ri.ji.  C'u'.  "k/  .ttt.  i. 

Thim  cxitmiB  ir«r«  e-i;h«f  uia^t;  of  ur  Luuud 
iritJi  iMi^  «r  aiW  mmtmh  (Jot.  zL  36,  xiv. 
Ttt  Mr«>  CTrm  rra»  usually  gi'^eo  to  the  cbcati 
m  w'ljLit:^  liii  rich  kept  their  moiuj,  and  inu  of>- 
fMBi  to  nalkr  JMi  memim* 
(J«T.  xi.  26),  and  crmmema. 

2.  .i/va  faitlica  wms  Hard  uaJiir  the  cnpirv  to 
■ifuiy  tka  a^^fanda,  vhkk  were  diaUnct  from 
th^  aetariom  and  the  fitcua,  aiid  the  admini«tra- 
tiaa  of  vhich  bclouged  to  the  senate.  (Voptir. 

9i.)    The  name  arm  wna,  huwcvM',  also 
^aei  is  eqaiTalent  to  Junu^  that  ia,  the  toiperial 
tntasarr :  thus,  are  read  of  the  area  ft  wwiftii'i'ii, 
o^wrto,  area  vcmtco,  Ail     (fl^rML  x»  M  j 
o^Mv  1%.  50.  tH.  4.  a.  L) 

1.  ilff«a  dao  signified  ikm  eetka  ia  wliidi  ftnmm 
burWd  (Atir.  Vict.  Z>e  Vir.  IlL  42  ;  Locan, 
or  Ik*  tti  which  tha  caqiM  wai 
RvMy  ta  bmL  (Di^.  1 1.  th.  7.  t.  7.) 
4.  It  was  also  a  strong  cell  madf  of  lok,  in  which 
cnaiaab  and  dlavea  ««k  ctfiaad.  (Cic.  J*ro 
JWba.  e^  93  ;  Pcftaa,  a  a.  tUtttm^ 

A  TiCKRA,  a  co%tr<<i  i:arr.;i^*»-  i<r  litt<  r.  iproail 
with  cloths^  which  was  used  ia  ancient  tiata  in 
BflSMs,  ta  carry  iSbm  aged  and  iafina.  It  ia  Mid  to 
ha-.>-  ol  :Kc  ruiiut  of  arc^ra  (/n  account  of  iu 

(omUance  to  an  area.  (Vacr.  JL.JUf.  140^  «d. 
MMkr :  OA  xx.  l.> 

ARCIIEION  (a^xt'^y^i  pr.ip.'rly  nicaii*  .uiy 
paUic  ^Isce  bdanging  to  the  maguitriiiai  (coinp. 
Rend,  n;  09),  bat  waa  More  particularly  applied 
at  At>i.  T:«  to  the  arvi.iv*;  oITko,  where  t'n-  (Urr^ft 
of  ike  feopk  and  other  state  docaawuti  were  pre- 
■mvdl  Ttia  oiiea  ia  mmt^mm  cdfed  aiereiy  rb 
i^ftd(rior.  CDc  m.  i/#  r.yr.  p.  27 *■>.)  At  Athens  the 
avchiTes  were  kept  ui  the  temple  of  the  mother  of 
tihe  fods  (At^ryyr).  and  dw  dbarjce  of  it  was  in- 
tr.Ls-.i']  Xi-,  the  j.rL>idr-nt  (/TifrreJTTjt)  of  iho  ft'-niitt 
ol  tiw  Fire  hundred.  {D^ia.  <U  Fat*.  Ltg.  p.  ^1, 
aa  Arkhff,  L  p.  799  ;  Paus.  L  S.  §  4) 

ARCHTATER    (apxiarf>o%,    compounded  of 
ilfX^f  or  ^  chief,  ajiJ  iarpjs,  a  physician), 

•  MiBeBl  titta  Vftder  the  Roman  eraperurs,  the 
exact  sigTi if.catioTi  of  'Aliltfi  lixi  Ix'vii  tfii*  siiljoct 
of  amrh  discuasiuo  ;  fur  whik'  feiMne  persons  iu- 
taiptct  k  '^the  chief  of  the  phrsicina**  {fmati 
i^y  ut  rir  larp2-y)  >>'.h<Ti  <'\j/!;iiii  it  to  mr-nn  "*  tlio 
pnyaKisn  to  the  pniicni "  {jymui  r»i  &^x'*i^os 
mrpii).  Upoo  tbe  whole  tt  mtam  tolembly  err- 
bin  that  the  former  is  tli**  true  mrnnin;;  of  :Lc 
Word,  and  for  these  rcaAutu* ;  —  1.  Vtum  iU  cty- 
Mnlsny  it  can  hardly  have  any  other  tense,  and 
t>f  al!  tltc  wnrdt  BUJiilarly  f<>nn*<\  ('Vxi'^tKTw, 
ifXi'TpiMJutfoSf  ^j(^ttvianifKQi^  Sll.)  iavrv  u  not 
vwtbtf  lat  an  J  reference  to  *^/Ae  prinoer  2.  We 
fcuf  t' f.'tJr  .ij.prier^  tn  phvsicians  who  \n\i]  at 
pi^'H]^  Aiciiuidria,  A.C-,  where  no  king  waa  at 
M  limttigniDg.    3.  Galen  (t/e  7Vr.  <u/  /'w.  c.  I , 
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hauif  afpaiatsA  **f»  rw^t  onrr "  the  jubyskian* 
<Vx«rX  ia,  h  te»  t*  W  •nyaiir.*'  4.  A». 


9  t(l<-  \\  ■■lA  t. 


gusline  f /V  firtf  /Vt',  iii.  J  7'.  n; 
Aescttlapiuji,  and  Jmwne  (metaphorically  of 
course)  to  our  Saviour  <siii  HtaA  At  A  £aa), 
ill  Icith  wliiih  i-^unn  it  .■\^<ll  Il^!\  infaiis  ih-f  i '  ■  f 
j>tiy»ujttn."  d.  It  IS  apmrvirt|T  synieayaiMis  with 
fTfj^otttSicm^  Mpw  aHdyasa*  aoaidaaa  sHd^Mfw^ 

iiid  lufr-rj'ir^ifvf  mftfi.y.rLm,  o."!  i*!,'.  1,  exprcMiotiS 
iiu.  .ir  m  loscnptMMuk,  ^c,  and  aiso  «ith  the  utk 
/fou  *<da  MiM.  mmm  ^  fiTT\Mm§    C  W« 


fiTid  t)if  narrrs  r.f  ^frcra!  yj^r&~r«  w  h'l  «rri-  ('fiv- 
to  the  cmytioi^  luv uiMii-A  v^itiiMil  tlie  ad< 
dition  of  tke  title  arckiatrr.  7.  The  ardkfattl  v«f» 
divided  into  Arrhi  itri  t^n.t.'i  j'lJatii,  who  st^r-r-.*,  ,) 
on  the  emperor,  :t)i<l  Arektain  f^jpmJurrs,  wiMi  at- 
tended on  the  pi  u|>l.  ;  sa  that  it  is  rvrtain  that  mM 
those  who  borv  this  title  were  not  "  I'lnniciuu  to 
the  fwimae.'*  The  chief  argument  ia  U^uur  of  the 
eontnuT  «|MiaB  m&m  I*  ari»p  from  the  fort,  thnt 
of  ail  those  who  are  known  to  have  held  the  oKirr 
•f  Arektatri  the  (greater  part  certiuiilr  were 
physicians  to  the  em|ieror  ;  but  this  u  onl^  what 
mif{ht  d  priori  be  expected.  Tlx.  that  t'r.nv  wl,.. 
attained  the  highest  tank  in  tiu:^;  f^rUtj^^ 
lid  be  chosen  to  attend  upum  the  prince.  * 
Tba  &rst  person  whom  «e  find  bearing  this  title 
is  Aadranachus,  physician  to  Nem,  and  inventor 
of  the  Theriaca  ((ialen.  /. e.  ;  Ert>tian.  I 
m§pter.  PimL):  kiat  it  is  not  known  whether  he 
iMd  at  tha  ana  tim  any  firt  of  authority  over  the 
rest  of  the  profession.  In  fact,  the  history  of  the 
titlo  it  at  obicaia  as  iu  meaning,  and  it  is  rhti  fly 
by  WIMMM  tf  tha  laws  twpeeting  the  medtcml  itm- 
fo«<.i'>ii  that  we  learn  the  miik  and  duties  atlathed 
to  ic  la  aftar  liaea  <a*  araa  Mated  ab<ive)  the 
efder  appaa  ta  Wfa  beea  dirided,  and  we  Atid 
tv\o  distiiKt  classes  of  arrhiatri,  vis.  those  of  the 
palaca  and  thoat  af  tiM  pofla.  (Cod.  Theodca. 
rili  ttt.  S  ;  /)a  9Miei»  «f  ntufimmt  iW)  The 
unhintrl  Hit.-  (I  palatii  were  )->  r..>ii*  of  high  rank, 
who  not  only  SMfciaed  thrir  pnifraaipn,  but  weia 
judges  m  iiBraaiiia  af  any  disputea  that  mijrht  oecar 

aiiiKii;.'  tli«-  |.liy.yU  'ail*  <.i  Uu-  pLu  f.  '1  lieT  had 
certain  privileges  granted  (o  thcaa, «.  §.  tb«j  wtia 
excmptad  froai  aD  tana,  aa  war*  alaa  llietr  wfvea 

and  cfeil'lr<  11  ;  \,\\\  \  y^tw  i.nt  oliiiu'i-*!  tn  L^lgr 
soldiers  or  others  m  the  pfo>  inccs ;  they  could  not 
be  put  in  priajH,  Ac  %  fcr  dMnaffc  theae  pHrilefva 
»<'<'iii  ut  first  to  have  lief'n  en. in..;,  t>i  all  |.f)\  «i.  iani 
(Cod.  Jiut.  z.  tit,  53.  s.  0.  Atedirt  d  PWttm 
JrcUairM\  y«C  aftennwda  thrf  wcia  canined  tn 
tlic  .mliLitri  of  tftr  |wt?Mce,  and  to  those  ..f  U  n:-. 
\V  hen  they  obtained  their  duuniaiai  iirum  attend' 
anoa  aa  the  emperor,  either  tnm  aid  ana  or  anr 
other  raii.^*',  tlu-y  r.  taiin  d  the  title  e^rciiain\ 
or  ej-Htrcktatris,  (Cod.  z.  tit.  52.  leg.  <>.)  The 
arckiairi  ptpmlmtm  w«ra  eataMiai>ad  fnr  tha  tvtief 
of  th<-  l>^>•^r,  ami  v:u)\  <  :ty  ftrr-  t.)  Vi''  j  n'xifti  d  with 
live,  sftvii,  ur  tid,  a«.ii»rdtii|;  to  its  sixe.  (I^<g> 
27.  tit.  1.  s.  6.)  Rome  had  fmirteea,  beaadea  ana 
for  iii«'  \ofaI  virgins,  and  otu-  f  ir  ihr  u'MMii.>»ia. 
(  C'<*«1.  'I  Lcwdu*.  t  c.)  They  were  paid  by  thr  go- 
venunent,  and  weea  therefore  obliged  to  att^ad 
their  |.<Nir  jiait<  nt«  cTntis  ;  l.ut  wrr<"  nllowi  d  tn  ia> 
caive  lees  trom  the  neb.  (Cod.  1  hendos.  L  c.)  'ilia 


*  Ju>t  iu  iu  Ivsi^laiid  the  President  of  the  Col* 
lege  of  Physicians  is  (at  aaed  ta  ba)  III  uipLio  pbj* 
•kiaa  to  tbe  aorcfajgib 
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governors  of  the  provinof*,  but  w  cro  t'lccl*d  by  the 
people  theouelTee.  (Dig.  &Q.  tit.  9.  e.  1.)  The 
office  appem  te  luivebee«  sen  lucnrthre  than  that 

of  arcbiatri  iancli  |ialatii,  thoD^li  I'  ss  lionouraMe. 
Iq  Uler  time*,  wo  fiud  iu  CMuodonu  (sec  Hcibom. 
Chwmtmt.  im  Chm.  Formml.  AfvUalr.  Hebnit  1668) 

till-  title  "  coiiu'9  arthiatroriitii,'"  "  cmiiitof  tho  affh- 
iatri,"  together  with  ea  account  of  bia  duties,  by 
■wVkh  it  appeu*  that  h«  wm  tlw  trtiternd  judge 
of  all  (iisj)iitcs  and  d iffi ml tiee,  aiid  ranked  tiiimng 
the  officers  of  the  empire  as  a  vkarius  or  dmjr. 
(See  L«  Clefc,  and  Sprengel,  JfHtL  la  Mid. 
Further  infomuitinn  oii  thi-  jiiiiijoct  may  T>o  f  nmd 
in  seTeral  works  referred  to  in  the  Oxford  edition 
of  Theophflnt  D»  Oarp*  Hmm,  Air.  p.  S75  ;  and 
in  fiuldhoni,  T>f  Archiairit  RomanU  tt  rorum  f^ri- 
gina  www  ad  jUtem  imperii  Komuni  (Jccwlrntali*^ 
LipL  1841.)  CW.A.O.] 

ARrillMI'MirS.  [MiMfsl 

AHCIIITKCTU'RA  (4px"-««f^«»"'«.  iw^**- 
vien«4)Y  ni  its  widest  aanae,  signifies  all  that  we 
undcTvtand  nrchiiiviure^  aiid  hy  ririf  and  mili' 
tarjf  mgifUtrtMif :  in  it«  morv  rvatrku-d  meaning,  it 
ia  the  scienee  of  building  according  to  the  laws  of 
proportion  and  tlu-  princifJos  of  beauty.  In  thr 
former  sense,  it  has  iu  foundatiiui  in  nec*s.»it^  :  ia 
the  latter,  upon  art  taking  aecaaidii  from  necessity. 
The  hill  of  a  s.ivajre  ii  nnt,  nnvp«»riy  spcakii)^',  a 
work  of  architccturo;  m  itlx  r,  on  the  other  baiid, 
il  *  Innlding  in  which  d>ir<-n>nt  and  ineongmoas 
»tylf«  arc  exhiliitcd  side  by  side.  An  architectural 
construction,  in  the  artistic  sense,  must  possess  not 
nAj  afifiif^  biM  htemtg^  md  al^o  ur.Hy :  it  must  be 
suggestive  «l  aoiM  iimt  aiid  rdemblo  to  loiue 

UUtdeL 

The  aitliitaetare  of  cyitv  ik-o]>1o  is  not  only  a 
most  interesting  branch  of  its  antiiiuitics,  but  also 
a  most  important  feature  in  iu  history ;  as  it  forms 
ana  «f  tbe  most  domUe  and  most  intelligible  evi- 
dences of  odvaneement  in  civilixation.  If  the 
Greek  and  Roman  literatnre  and  hutory  had  been 
a  bhink,  what  ideas  of  their  knowledge,  and  power, 
and  social  condition  would  their  monumeota  have 
atill  suggested  to  us  \  What  a  flora  d  wa£k  {dew 
is  even  now  being  d<-v(-l<>|M-d  from  tha  momBBWits 
<tf  Asia,  Egypt,  and  America ! 

The  object  «r  the  present  attide  ia  to  give  a  very 
comjK'ndiiiiis  account  of  the  history  and  jirintijilcs 
•f  the  art,  as  pcactised  by  the  Qredu  and  Ronuuu. 
The  detaib  vlt  t^e  subject  will  be,  itv  the  moat 

pirt,  rffiTTi'd  to  tlu'ir  m  |i;initc  !ind  jirojwr  In-ads. 
The  lives  of  the  architects  will  be  found  in  the 
Didtonary  of  Gmh  md  Romm  M^lmlo<^  and 
Jiioffrapky. 

it  is  well  obaerred  by  Sticglitz  that  architecture 
baa  ita  ar^  In  natora  and  religion.  The  neees- 

sity  fi>r  a  haliitaiion,  and  the  attempt  to  adorn  tliosc 
habitations  which  were  mtcnded  for  the  gods,  are 
the  two  causes  from  which  the  art  derivea  its  ex- 
islt-nco.  In  laHy  tinios  we  have  no  roaAwin  to  «.vif)- 
pose  that  much  attention  was  paid  to  dotnejtic 
arebiteetare,  bat  we  have  much  evidence  to  the 
contrarv.  The  resources  of  the  art  were  lavished 
upon  the  temples  of  the  gods  ;  and  hence  the 
grcater  part  «f  the  hiatoT  of  Orecian  architecture 
is  inseparably  contifctrd  with  that  of  the  toniiil(% 
and  has  its  proper  y/kux  under  Tkmplum,  and  tlio 
•aberdiniile  headings,  such  as  Coli'mna,  under 
which  heads  also  the  diflerent  nrdei  s  arc  described. 

But,  though  the  first  rise  of  architecture,  as  a 
fine  ar^  ia  comieetad  with  tha  tenple»  yet»  mwai 
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as  the  science  of  eonstniction,  it  niu6t  haTe  lK*cn 
employed,  even  earlier,  for  oth<Y  pnipoaeo,  atuch  aa 
the  enetion  of  fintifieatioDs,  palaces,  tnaoaries,  wutd 
other  works  of  utility.  Accordintrly,  it  ia  tbo 
general  opinioo  of  antiquariea,  that  the  very  earliest 
edificea,  of  wliidi  we  luive  any  mudna,  are  tlie 
called  Cydo|>ean  works,  in  which  we  liu^e 
unsquared  blixks  of  stone  built  tether  iu  the  best 
way  that  thdr  shapes  wodld  aOew;  ahhcNifrli  it 

can  be  provfd.  in  sotm?  insLiinn  s,  that  tlie  rudi'nesa 

of  this  sort  of  work  is  no  sulticient  proof  of  its  xery 
early  date,  Ibr  that  H  wu  adopted,  not  finom  want 

of  skill,  but  on  nccoiuit  of  th<-  ol>iect  of  the  work, 
and  the  nature  of  the  materials  cmpknred.  (Buo:- 
huTj^OmCyeloiMmRmainimCka&mnafy^  in  the 
CtJk*ii  III  Attuemm^  vol.  u.)  [Mi  rl's.]  The  acc<>uiit 
of  the  early  pohices  cannot  weU  be  separated  from 
that  of  domeatie  arcbitectora  in  geneial,  moA  i» 
therefore  given  unH  r  DoMrs  ;  that  of  erections  in- 
tended, or  suppo6iMi  to  be  intended,  fbf  ticasttrM% 
will  be  found  under  Tlisaatmua. 

In  addition  to  these,  however,  there  are  othf^r 
purposes,  for  which  urchitccture,  still  osin^  the 
tefm  m  ita  lower  sense,  wodd  Im  reqniicdl  in  m 
very  rarfy  stTpp  of  jvilitical  society  ;  mch  the 
general  arrangement  of  cities,  the  praviiion  of 
a  place  for  we  tnumctiea  ef  public  bueinesM, 
witli   tlie   necfssnry  fdiflces  appcrtainiiifr   to  it 
[AutiKA,  FuHCmJ,  and  tlie  whoU-  da^s  of  works 
which  we  enbiaoe  under  the  brad  of  civil  SB* 
gineering,  such  as  those  for  dniinatre  [Ci.oArA, 
Emissaril's],  fnr  communication  (.Via,  PuNt»j, 
and  for  the  supfjy  of  water  [AQVAKot/crrs].  TIm 
nature  of  these  several  works  among  the  Ort'^'ks 
and  llomanSfOQd  the  periods  of  their  devclupineut, 
are  described  uder  the  several  articles.  Almost 
equally  necessary  arc  places  devoted  to  public  ex- 
ercise, health,  and  amusement,  Qvmnasium,  Sta~ 
DiuM,  HirrooROMus,  CiRcrs,  Balneum,  1'hka- 
TRVM,  AuriiiTHRATRUx.    Lastly,  the  skill  of 
the  architect  has  been  from  the  earliest  timea  em- 
ployed to  presene  the  monory  of  dejxuted  mea 
and  paot  events ;  and  hence  we  have  the  variova 
werica  of  monamental  and  triumphal  architccton^ 
which  ore  described  vnder  the  haada  FviiV% 
Aitcua,  CoLvutiA. 

The  sMfarAib  empfo3red  by  the  architect  were 
marble  or  stone,  wood,  and  various  kinds  of  earth, 
poaaewing  the  pn^rty  of  bciiw  piaotic  while  UKMat 
and  bardenbf  tn  dry  ing,  wiM  cement  and  metal 

(  lamp'i  for  fastening"*  ;  the  various  iiieuds  were  also 

extensively  used  in  the  way  of  oruamenL  The  d«> 
taitt  of  thtt  branch  of  the  oabject  ere  given  tn  the 

dexcriptions  of  the  sevcnil  kinds  of  buildini;. 

The  principles  of  architectural  science  arc  tdilUj, 
projntiion^  and  lie  imUatiim  of  mOmrt.  The  fint 
rt^Huisite  is  that  every  det.iil  of  a  buildin-j  shmild 
be  subordinate  to  ita  general  purpose.  Next,  the 
farm  ef  Ae  whale  and  of  ito  parte  moat  be  doived 
from  simple  geometrical  fijrnres;  naiiu  Iv,  the  straight 
line,  the  pUue  sur£u:e,  oud  regular  or  symmetrical 
nctiUnear  figurea,  aa  the  equibtefal  or  iaoaedea 
triangle,  the  square  or  rectangle,  and  the  n-irular 
polygons ;  symnictrioU  cunreo,  as  the  cirde  and 
ellipse  ;  and  the  solids  arioinf  oat  of  theee  variooa 
fijriiwst,  such  iui  the  cube,  the  p_\-Tamid,  the  cjTmder, 
the  cone,  the  benti»phcrc,  die.  Lastly,  the  oma* 
mcnts,  by  which  these  forms  are  retieved  and 
l)e:\utified,  must  all  bo  founded  either  on  gB^ 
metrical  forms  or  on  the  imitation  of  nature. 

To  thia  oniKiw  af  the  piupaam  and  prinriploa  «f 
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tbe  art,  it  oalj  nriXLOJii*  w  »uLj<Jui  a.  bri<'f  ^k/'lcH  of 
k*  hisUtfj,  which  Uirt  and  Miiller  divid,;  mto  fire 
pm»d< :  the  first,  wbicb  is  chkiiy  ruy.hiail,  coow* 
down  lo  tb<>  time  «it  Cyp««^ua,  UL  ^  lit.  c  660 
(Muikr  brings  tni«  pnii  Hmmm  t»  tk«  MHh  Olrn- 
pifed,  E.  c  &tfO)  :  the  mraad  period  conm  down  to 
the  tcmin^tko  of  tbe  Penian  wmr,  OL  75.  2,  c 
478  (MiiUer  hnng*  it  down  to  OL  80,  B.  c  460) : 
^  t^od  m  iht  hnlliaDft  period  frwn  the  end  of  the 
Pcnin  TO  to  the  death  of  Akxander  the  Great, 
OL  114,  B.a  323  (M&Iler  doM  thi«  period  with 
^  dcaOi  of  Philip,  OL  1 1 1,  B.  c  336) :  the  foorth 
ptciod  tt  brought  down  hy  Htit  to  the  battia  of 
ActiiiiD,  B.  c.  31,  bat  by  Miiller  only  to  the 
<rf  Obbw,  m,c  «ha  iattor 
tke  I— w— iiBBn  af  «Mi%iMf  th*  tmt- 

:^^r!  {rooa  Greek  to  Ronian  architt'ctiine  :  Hin'ii 


£tth 
lha 


ii  that  of  tha  Koatan  cnpiyre,  down  to 
af  Cinia>»iUiiuiili,        t»t  "* 


MiiiVr"?  £'th  ri<  ri'-xl  rtn^imco*  the  wLjI-*  history  of 
Bdeiaa  juchitectore,  from  tha  time  when  it  began 
to  iaatote  tha  Oteek,  4amm  to  tha  BuAlla  ages 

wWi'i  :t  Kxamo  niin^'f'd  wiih  tic  Gi/t}iit  :  llirl*! 

dinuan  re^ures  na  to  dntw  a  man  definite  line  of 
eartf. 

The  c^MtotialiBt  of  th«M  ttfwa  fnk^  wm 

be  dereloped  unil»-r  t!io  articli-*  which  dcwribe  the 
levenl  diiwei  of  buildJiu;t:  they  are  therefore 
mM  m  th«  tImb  with  tho  otaoi*  poinble 
Ir^vitv.  fhir  infami.nti.m  n  rpecting  the  fint  period 
ii  denied,  from  the  Hosseric  poenu,  the  tiadi- 
tMB*  pnmnni  hj  ether  writers,  and  the  mo*t 
inei-  iit  n^rmnmrnti  of  Gm<(,  Cvntra]  lliily,  and 
the  oout  of  Asia  MuMC.  btrougly  t«*ruUt^  ciLiet, 
palaac^  awl  tMMoricB,  mn  the  chief  works  of 
the  earlier  part  of  this  pcrirx!  ;  ^n<i  lo  it  may  W 
seliecred  moat  of  the  eo-cailed  C'ydo^eiui  rausmn  ; 
vUe  the  era  of  the  Darin  afMon  markx,  in 
an  jwjfaMiiiv,  the  commrncement  of  the  Doriaii 

yla  of  usu^*:  axciiiu.-cuiru.    The  princi{>iU  itiuMS 
■KtittA  beioD^g  to  this  period  are  DAedaloa, 
Eurrslui,  II vpcrl)ivis,  D'xiu.%atnii  trimo  oihiTf*.  lu 
the  •ec^tiid  pcxwd.  the  art  made  rafiid  <uivaiice« 
oadcr  the  powerfol  patronage  of  the  aristocracies 
rn  «omf  ciiioi,  aj  at  >fjQrt;i,  and  of  the  tymrrta  in 
cwii^ii^  ^  CTpselos  at  Coriiiih^Theagned  at  Alegara, 
CaeistheiMB  Ct  fllcy,  the  Peisistratidt  «l  Athou, 
and  Polyrrat«  at  ^amos.    Architecture  now  as- 
■umed  dcc;d^-dJy  the  character  of  a  fine  art,  and 
In  II  mill  associated  with  tiw  Bister  arts  of  sculpture 
askd  painting,  which  are  essential  to  its  develop- 
Blent.    The  teazles  of  particular  dektM  were  en- 
gkhtd  and  BfdMked  by  presents,  sacb  as  those 
vKich  CrMsas  sent  to  the  Pythas  ApoUo.  Mag- 
nifiooit  temples  sprung  ap  in  all  the  principal 
&edc  citieB;  and  while  the  I>oric  order  was 
hroogbt  ahnost,  if  not  qaitc,  to  pcifcctioii,ia  Giveea 
Proper,  in  the  Doric  colonies  f»f  Amb  IfiDor,  and 
in  Cential  Italy  and  Sicily,  th<>  Ionic  nrdi-r  af>- 
peand,  alneadr  perfect  at  iu  first  ioTentioQ,  is  th« 
great  temple  of  Arumis  at  Ephe«»  Tba  rahn 
stiD  eziftinf  at  Flaestam,  Synuose,  Aprrijfcntuin, 
St  iiti-s  Af^na,  nnd  other  places,  are  imperishable 
lanauuieatM  ai  thiB  period.  wwe  amki  of 

ttHitr  oadeettd,  n  w»  sec  in  the-  founuin  of  th« 
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commcQtcracQt  of  iLti  ti<ad  Aud  tuost  btiliuiat 
period  of  the  art  was  signalised  by  the  rebuildtii|f 
of  Alhriis,  the  t  *tAHi»liii>< nt  .  f  n  ^.  iJar  pnnripli's 
for  lavuig  out  at  <  Hir*  liy  I  i  :;'|x><buiu«  of  Mllo- 
tns,  aad  US  gnat  work.*  i>t  i>i<-  .ili-  <>(  Prriclos, 
the  conteuporwiet  c>f  I'hrtd  .-ui,  at  Athens,  fUeiu'ia, 
and  Oiympia  ;  dumt^  lU  course  erenr  dty  uf 
Greece  and  her  colonics  WM  mdermi  with  tftmiH 
edifices  of  every  deaeriptioo  ;  and  iu  trnalaatisB 
is  narked  by  the  magnificent  works  of  Dvineeraaea 
and  his  eontemporarics  at  Alexandria,  Anti<jrh, 
and  ether  cttka.  The  first  part  of  the  fourth  p»> 
tiod  Mw  the  extension  the  Ore«k  wrchttHrtifra 
orer  the  coon  tries  oonqaeivd  by  Alexander,  aiid, 
m  tha  WbbI,  tha  BaHMHMHiit  of  the  aair  styic^ 
whieh  BMia  tnm  Cho  haiiaihm,  wHh  smbb  alictw 
atioiis,  of  the  Greek  forms  by  Hooian  arrhlt<-it)^ 
to  whto-h  the  coaqaest  «f  UBasea  ai  caamy 

B  MW  imptifne.    By  the  tisM  af  Afaataa,  Rbmb 

was  adiina-d  uith  «-»<ry  kiiui  cf  pn- 

ediboc,  ■nmwnded^lg         wd^  ftjartisWd 

erccti«i;i  v«cri'  .idi>mi-i1  1  y  fonu*  i.f  (irreian 
art ;  but  already  VitniTius  U^uts  u»  complaia  that 
the  purity  af  that  Btl  is  aorrapted  by  tha  iliwrnii 

tuff  (»f  hrtcri>tn-iK"tni!i  f  trrac  Thii  [.r'^<-«)i  uf  di-  *»» 
nomtioo  went  on  rapidly  daring  the  lilth  penndy 
theagh  bmMw^  at  Cnl  with  iBCNBihig  '■'if' 
nificeiue  in  the  stale  and  miniW  <  f  tht-  ].:\\)i'mgn 
erected.  The  early  pan  of  this  period  is  omde  Uias> 
tMMBhjr  thBaaaMtaaa  vaiks  «r  AagBMB^  Bad  Ub 
sncrrAsor*,  i  )i|»«xi.i!Iy  thr  Fla»ii,  N<  r\.\,  Tmjan, 
liiuiruui,  iuid  the  Anlonincs,  at  Kono  and  is  tha 
proTinces ;  bat  ft«Bi  tha  tiBM  of  the  AatasuaaB  th* 
decline  of  the  art  wni  npid  and  d<  ^  d.  lii  ciio 
department,  a  u^w  uji^^uiMs  was  g;vc-u  ar 
tare  by  the  rise  of  Christian  chun  hes,  which  wi-ra 
jf<>ncninv  huill  (Ml  the  mod<  '  uf  tin-  rt<>n:,-»ii  Rinl  i  .i, 
Uiu:  ut  the  nut»t  spic&did  BptciuKits  ai  C  hnvtuui 
architecture  is  the  church  of  S.  f^ophia  Bl  Cawsia»> 
tirjopl*-,  Ijuilt  in  the  r<  i::ii  <if  JuHinian,  a.  n.  .%37, 
and  ri-!tt<>rr-d,  alter  lU  {Mftui  dentmction  by  on 
earthquake,  in  554.  But,  lonf;  before  this  time, 
the  (ircctv  Hrtinan  ityle  had  f-r'-rno  thi.rn^r-fily 
("fTiijitcd,  aiid  thai  itew  style,  u  uilkd  um 

Byzantine,  had  arisen  out  of  the  mixture  of  Ronuia 
an hitoctiirc  with  uh-a^  derived  from  the  Northern 
uiiUsiua.  It  lM:yuiid  our  limits  to  pursue  the 
history  of  this  and  later  styles  of  the  art. 

Of  the  ancient  writers,  fivra  whom  our  knowledire 
of  the  subject  is  derived,  the  most  important  is.  nf 
course,  Vitmrius.  The  following  are  the  t«rinri[«| 
modem  works  on  tha  geaeral  suhjcct ;  —  Winrkoi. 
mann,  ^ameribii^ps  iittr  dit  BamJhuut  der  AUrm^ 
1 7 62  ;  Stieglitx,  A rdu^logi*  t[r r  lt<iuk-ut-t,  1  M > | , 
and  6  iBiiipUi  d^BBBfcwif,  1827 ;  liirt,/laHiiMi4 
aadl  dm  OMUKmb  dsr  AHm,  iBOf),  and  Cm- 
ckidUm  der  DamlamMt  ixi.lrr,  Mtm,  \<\1\;  MUller, 
HtmMmek  dmr  AreiMogm  der  AW,  1825  }  th« 
varioBS  warka  «f  Inrfws,  topc^phy,  and  anti* 
qiiltlfs,  BUih  as  thou-  (»f  Stuart,  Chandler,  Clarke, 
Dodvell,  ail  tlii-  most  iaportBiit  of  wbith 
wfll  ba  imiid  eiled  hy  the  aathanUfB  fefwrad  tot 
niid,  f"ir  Central  Itiily,  Miilh'r'ii  Ktvc-ltr,  imd 
Abeken*s  MittdUalign  vor  der  Jjamitcrhen  Herr» 
»cha/l,  (P.  8w] 

ABrniTIIEO'RT'?.  [Dklia.I 

ARCiiiiN  {Jkpx^},  The  goTenuncnt  of 
Athois  appears  to  mitb  faoa  thraagh  the  cyda  of 
ch.m^''*,  which  .mcient  lii^tor)-  n  curdg  ::s  tlie  hit  of 
man;  other  statca.  It  bcgao  with  nunuuchj  ;  and. 
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after  passinc:  tlirmis^h  a  d>-na»ty  *  onA  nrwtocinnr, 
ended  in  dcniotnicy.  Of  the  kings  of  Athens,  con- 
«dac«d  u  the  capital  of  Attkm»  Theieas  may 
be  fn''<\  t'>  Imvf!  hern  the  first  ;  for  to  him 
wheiiuT  as  a  real  individual  ur  a  rcprescutativc 
of  a  certun  period,  is  attributed  the  union  of  the 
difTiTcnt  and  independent  states  of  Attica  under 
ooe  h^d.  (Thuc.  ii.  15.)  The  hiAt  was  Codrus  ; 
in  ■dcDOwlcdgment  of  whose  patriotism  in 
nipetinir  death  for  his  countrv,  tiie  Atheowiw 
(u-e  said  to  have  determined  that  no  one  sbooM 
Kuccecd  hiin  wiUi  the  title  of  fituriKfis,  or  king, 
it  teems;,  howeYer,  equally  probable,  that  it  was 
the  nobles  who  availed  themselves  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  their  own  interest'^  by  abolish- 
iag  the  kingly  power  for  aaoth^,  the  ponewnci  of 
wnieh  they  called  &pxo*^*>V  ^  mien.  Theae  Ibr 
some  time  continued  to  be,  like  the  kings  of  tht- 
hoiiM  of  Codrosi  amwinted  for  Jitfe :  atill  lu  iupor- 
tuit  point  was  gained  hy  the  aoblet,  the  office 
iMing  made  vrfi^hirot,  or  accountable  (Paus.  i\'.  5 
I  4  ;  Dem.  e.  A^Mer.  f.  1870 ;  Ariatot.  J^dU.  ii. 
9 ;  BMch,  PtA.  Bern,  tf  AHmtt^  vnl.  ii  p.  27. 
1st  cd.),  which  of  cnurse  iin].Ii*-S  that  thr  nobility 
had  some  coutrol  over  it ;  and  perhaps,  like  the 
hMom  of  the  feudal  agea,  they  exeraaed  the  power 
of  de|»08itiijn. 

This  state  of  things  lasted  for  twelve  reigns  of 
arehosa.  The  next  step  wae  to  Kmit  the  eontiira- 

ancf  of  the  office  to  ten  Venn*,  still  confining  it  to 
the  Medoutidac,  or  house  of  Codrus,  so  as  to  csta- 
Ubh  what  the  Oiedts  caOed  a  dynasty,  till  the 
archonship  of  Eryxias,  the  Ixst  nrchou  of  that  family 
elected  as  such,  and  the  seventh  decennial  archon. 
(Clinton,  F, toL  i.  pi  189L)  At  the  end  of  hii 
ten  years  (b.  c  684),  a  much  j^Tcater  chanjje  took 
place :  the  archooship  was  made  annual,  and  its 
tariooa  datiee  dlvidM  nnMng  a  college  of  nine, 
'chosen  hy  snffraofc  (xfjporon'a)  from  the  Eujvi- 
tridac,  or  Patricians,  and  no  longer  cUctcd  (run)  the 
Bfedontidae  exduivelj.  This  arrangement  con- 
tiiHii  d  till  the  timocmcy  established  by  Solon,  who 
made  the  qualification  for  otiice  depend  not  oit 
Wrdi«  hut  praperty,  ttill  tolaining  the  election  by 
SuflPr-npe,  nnd,  nrrfirding  to  Plutarch,  60  far  im- 
pairing the  autiionty  of  the  nrehoiui  and  other 
magislmUa,  a*  to  leiralisc  an  app.'al  from  them 
to  th-'  rniirr^  of  jiK'.n-  in<::t't'ir^  fi  Vv  himself. 
("Oca  Tous  a.^^aa  txa^*  K^>ivtiv^  dfxoiwf  read  ircp) 
4Ktlimv  ctf  SiKBUfHipioif  i^trtit  fSwiro', 
PluL  Solon.  The  election  by  lot  is  believed 

to  have  been  intrt-'duced  by  Cleiiitheni  s  (b.  c 
£08  ;  Herod.  vL  109)  ;  for  we  find  thu  practice 
existing  shortly  after  his  time  ;  and  Aristotle 
(Foitt.  ii.  9)  expressly  states  tluil  Solon  made  no 
•HeiBtioii  in  the  atpetrti,  or  mode  of  election,  but 
only  ill  the  qualification  for  office.  It,  howcvn*, 
there  be  no  intcrpolatioa  in  the  oath  of  the 
Ueliasta  (Dem.  e.  l^mocr.  p.  74  7),  we  are  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  election  by  lot  waa 
as  old  as  the  time  of  Solon ;  but  the  anthoritj 
of  Aristotle  and  other  evidence  strongly  incline 
tu  to  some  such  suppooitko,  or  rather  leave 
no  doubt  of  its  necessity.  The  but  ehat^  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  made  hy  Aristcides  {rpdtptt 
V4pi0-/ia  coiHtf  fbrtu  r^y  iroAircior,  vol  roj»f  tipx*"' 
ras  ii  *K9nnum  wiitrmm  s^pmriai,  Plat.  Ari$L 
S2>»  who,  aftw  tha  hnttlo  of  Pbtaen  (&  c.  479), 

*  By  tUsiamMatthattheMipioaio  power,  though 
Aot  nuNntflnnly  wm  oonfinad  to  ftnlly* 
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abolished  the  property  qualifiration,  throwlnij  open 
the  archunship  oiid  other  magistracies  Ut  iiii  the  citi> 
sens,  that  is,  to  the  Thetrs,  w«D  at  the  otber 
I  classes,  the  former  of  whom  were  not  allowwl  by 
Solon^  laws  to  hold  any  magiscmcy  at  all  ;  in  con- 
formity with  which,  we  find  that,  evm  in  the  tiow 
of  Aristeidcs,  the  archons  were  chosen  by  lot  from 
the  wealthiest  class  of  citizens  (joi  wtrraxoirtO' 
nditfuw^  Plut.^rM<L  ad  init). 

Still,  aflcr  the  removal  4^  the  old  restrictiona, 
some  security  was  left  to  insure  respectability ; 
for,  previously  to  an  archon  entering  on  office,  he 
underwent  an  eyaminatioa  called  the  i^dxpiatt 
(Pollux,  via.  8S  ;  Demar.  e.Jrutoff.  p.  107  ;  roht 
iyvki  Hpx^'^'^f  iroKfAttvrt  «l  ywiett  votoGo-iv. 
Dem.  9-  ^ubaL  1320),  as  to  his  being  a  legi- 
timate and  a  good  dtaen,  a  good  son,  and  qualified 
in  jx)int  of  property:  *l  rh  Tlfirfua  iarw  airr^  ; 
was  the  queatioa  put.  Now,  there  are  (Schd- 
mann,  £Va>Rijn'£i^  p.  813. ;  IMh,  vol  iL  277) 

iijj  r  ;usoiis  f<»r  siipiMJitlnLr  that  tliis  f(»rm  of  ex- 
:  aiuination  continued  even  after  the  time  of  Ari> 
I  steides  ;  and  if  iOi,  it  would  fellow  that  the  riglit 
in  <;iu  stioii  \\as  not  ^iven  to  the  Th(  tes  pro- 
miscuously, but  only  to  such  as  possessed  a  cer- 
tain amoont  of  property.  But  OfCB  if  it  wttm  aoi, 
it  is  admitted  that  this  latter  limitation  soon  }n'- 
came  obaoli'te  ;  for  we  rend  in  Lysias  (^Twkp  roS 
*AiMKar«v,  p.  169),  that  a  needy  old  man,  ao 
p>oor  as  to  receive  a  gtite  allowance,  was  not  dis- 
qualified from  being  archon  by  his  indigence,  bat 
only  by  bodily  infirmity ;  freedom  from  all  such 
defects  beini:  n  <juired  for  the  office,  ai  it  wa.s  in 
some  respects  of  a  sacred  character.  Yet,  even  after 
passing  a  aatia&etoiyM^pwis^eadldr  theaiehona, 
'  >n  conunon  with  other  magistrates,  was  lialric  to 
be  deposed,  on  complaint  of  uusoooduct  made  be- 
fere  tlw  peo{de,  at  thefinticgoiar  aasembly  in  each 
prt'tany.  On  such  an  occasion,  the  firixapo- 
Toj/io,  as  it  was  called,  t«iok  place ;  and  we 
read  (Dem.  &  Theocrin.  p.  \  ;  I'oUiuc,  Tiit  95  ; 
Harj).  in  Kvfj'ia  *E»f »(\rir,'a>  that,  in  one  case,  the 
wiiole  body  of  »«ff/u>tf*Tai  %vas  deprived  of  office 
(ircxctpoToHi^),  fer  the  nuKhehavionr  of  one  «C 
their  body :  they  wore,  however,  reinstated,  OH 
promise  of  better  conduct  for  the  fiiture. 

With  Kspect  to  the  later  ages  of  Athenba 
histort-,  wc  learn  from  Straho  (ix.  1),  that  even 
in  hia  d<iy,  the  liumans  allowed  the  frvN-dum 
of  Athens  ;  and  we  may  eondndo  that  the  Athe- 
nians would  fiindly  clins!-  to  a  name  and  orfice 
iatcd  with  some  uf  their  most  cherished 
remembrancea.  That  the  uthonship,  however, 
though  still  in  existence,  vn»  merely  honorary,  w(> 
might  expect  from  the  analogy  of  the  consulate  at 
Rome  ;  and,  indeed,  we  feam  that  it  was  some- 
times filled  by  strangcra,  as  Hadrian  and  Plutan:h. 
Such,  moreover,  was  the  dcmocmtical  tendency  of 
the  assembly  and  courts  of  justice  cstablixhed 
by  Solon,  that,  even  in  eariier  times,  the  arcb<ma 
hnd  loot  the  great  political  power  which  they  at 
one  time  possessed  (  Thuc  L  126),  and  thai,  too, 
after  the  division  of  their  fiuxtioiia  amongst  ninc^ 
They  became,  hi  fact,  not  as  of  old,  diivctonof  the 
government ;  but  merely  nuniici[«l  inajristratrs, 
exerciaiqg  functions  and  bearing  titles  which  we 
win  proeeed  to  describe. 

It  luis  been  already  stated,  that  the  duties  of  the 
single  archon  were  shared  by  a  coUege  of  nine. 
The  6nt  or  prendent  ef  this  body  waa  cdl^d 
4  %C*MV  ''7  ^  efpr^ffliBiPBTft  I  and  Mnetiaa 
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lh«  remt  haag  dittiiifni»bcd 
W  aad  it^'muvi  m  bia  name.    Tw  sannl  was 

jt  i, -A  ^  0o^riAftt,  or  tbt-  khu:  arction  ;  the  third, 
i  naXt^ia^j^os^  or  coQuu^Ader-ui-chief  ;  the  ranain- 
iny  «ix,  at^f/inOrTBi,  or  iggialatora.  Aarrganbthe 
dt-tirt  of  the  arvhon*.  it  n>rarijm*-t  diffiriilt  to 
disfinpi>^h  mhat  Ifoionk'v^  to  thrm  individually 
■ri  what  coil«:tiN-»-Ir.  It  setnnv  howi-ver,  that  a 
canaideRiMo  pi.>rti(in  of  the  judicuii  functions  of 
tbe  vacieat  Lugs  lic^olred  upon  the  Anshom  J:^fM^- 
t^mam,  who  waa  abo  MHliMMi  •  aort  of  state 
ppTtyftor  of  thnjc  who  were  w»Me  to  defend  th»-m- 
n-ivcs.  (Dk*m,  Maear^Hdfiot^  p.  1076;  PoiJux, 
riii  MB.)  Thus  he  laA  |»  aupet  intend  orphana 
and  tbdr  eatatea,  keireaaea,  fiuniliea  kMinir  their 
njiiTt  ntari^Tw  («Zko«  m  i^f/qftoiftuvo*)^  widowi 
lift  IRfMMl,  ad  to  aee  that  they  were  not 
vro^ed  m  anrf  var.  Should  any  one  do  to,  he 
wa»  easpowered  to  inflict  a  fine  of  a  oertain 
aa>oaB^  or  to  Iwinft  tht^  parties  to  triiL  Ilaifi  mi  a, 
iadeed,  tern  •»  have  bc«sa  wmiet  bit  pemliar 
eoc;  for  we  read  (Drm.  &  Mmtar.  p.  1069). 
that  be  could  compel  the  next  of  kin  either  to 
MBTApaor  hoRaa  kiaaetf^  evai  th— gh  iba  were 
•f  ft  arwtr  dMa,  «r  to  fiartiaB  W  »  wntiage  to 

another.     A^ain   wre  find   (I'i.  p.  Ifloj;  Poiliix, 

viL  €3)  tkst,  when  a  peraoa  ^^^j^  ^  ^n!^ 

nir.n<-d  the  7«nv  in  poaaeoaion  hcf^tv  the  archon 
^Xa-iSacaain)  who  bnoght  the  caae  into 
dm  arrmnywla  isr  trying  the  mH. 

We  muyt,  hmrtvor,  Vit^ar  in  mind  that  this  .lutKo- 
waa  odij  exerciaed  in  caaea  where  the  jMUtict 
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las 


cttiien  Off  pure  blood,  without  tiatn  or  hlemialw 
Hia  «a«rt  wm  hHd  hi  what  wma  cftOed  4 

B^aiXiait  trrod.  flV'Tn.  r.  f  .trr  |.  fiJt)  . 
Wraf.  p.  (iOI  ;  e.  AWr.  p.  1^70  ;  i<y»iaa»  c  Amnitje, 
p.  IM,  whtfto  the  duties  are  raumrnitpd  ;  Ehtmtmf^ 
Ad  Ar;^.fJ,.  f ■  !!  '.?,,  '  «^l,nr,i  .  H,ifi.»r  /  i». 
'E»im*Xt?t^i  twk  ,fu<o-rifpikr  ;  I'ku*,  AB<Ajj|4r. 
a«l  nut.  ft  71«Mf.  ai  tft. ;  Pollux,  viii  !<•.) 

1  I'lJfmtttch  waa  orrjiii-'inx ,  cia  name  de- 
uutc'A,  the  cuiuBiander-in-chktrf  ^UertMl.  tL  l(if(, 
111  ;  PqUqx,  TiiL  91)  ;  and  we  find  him  di«- 
cli.injiiii»  iiiniuirv  dutir-«  as  I.iii  th«-  I  .'ittfi'  M 
Alar^ithua,  m  cuiijuuttiun  wjUj  iht-  ira  tfrpanfyoi* 
he  there  took,  like  the  kings  nf  old,  tiM  tmmmA  tl 
the  ri^ht  wing  of  the  anov.  This,  howcrrr,  <b-rrtt  to 
be  the  last  occasion  on  record  of  this  oukgismiu-  up- 
pointed  by  lot,  bainy  hrvaalad  with  soch  impartant 
mnetions  ;  and  in  aAer  agea  we  And  that  his 
doties  ceased  to  be  military,  haTing  Wn  in  a  grcwt 
measni*  tnmsferrrd  to  the  protectioa  and  wpi-rin> 
tendrnce  of  the  rrsidrnt  aliens,  so  that  he  rrsrtoltlcd 
in  many  rrsperts  the  praetor  prrrjrrintu  at  kome.  In 
we  leam  from  Aristotle,  in  bis  **  Constitution  of 
AthaM,"  that  the  ri  k  alaod  im  tha  mm 

rchidaa  la  fbrriin*era  m  tha  aKhaa  ta  eWMik 

(Domosth.  c.  hi'-r.  ji.  940  ;  .\ri»t.  aj.uri  Ilarpncr. 

r. ;  .^^"^'^^^'^  TbiiHaJi  actiapsdfcfci^ 

hofiiri    ti.iii   prcTiuUily  In  trLiiI  ;   jw,  fur  ihiitiii;<  >% 

the  imn  ivpogrurimt  against  a  (oreignet^  for 
liring  in  AttMM  wIlhsK  •  fUlua  t 


dnties "»  h*"n  the  hrirt**s  was  an  .ilit^n.  It  must  aim 
ha  andentaod  that,  exeept  in  very  few  cases,  the 
mAma  4iA  mtH  Aadda  thaBielTea,  but  merely 

brought  the  canaes  inti:)  ctmrL,  and  cast  loia  far  the 
jirafi  who  were  to  try  the  issne.  (Dem.  c. 
AspL  n.  pw  IIJC.)    Another  doty  «f  At  afcbons 

»nj  to  rtcelrc  tlaretyytXia.  '  Hrrpocr.  f.  f».),  OT  in- 
ioniiauy&s  against  individuals  who  bad  wronged 
bnresaea,  children  who  had  maltreated  their  parents, 

pnardlarui  vho  ]iaA  n<'ffli-ct«^'d  or  dt-frauded  their 

e.  M-xcir.  p.  1069  ;  Schomann,  p.  181.)  In- 
fwrrnatioTu  of  another  kind,  the  fySfj^n  and  <Jkut«i, 
were  also  Laid  before  the  ^mnymua,  though  Dc- 
anothenea  (e.  TSaiocr.  p.  7w)  — igned  the  fanner 
to  the  theamochetae.  (ENDBixia.)  The  last  office 
of  the  archoo  which  we  shall  mention  was  of  a 
■atri  d  character  ;  we  allnde  to  his  BQp(>ri!it^ndi>ii<e 
of  the  greater  Dionyaia  and  the  Thalvela^  the 
latter  celebrated  in  honour  of  Apollo  and  Arfenris. 
(PoDax,  Tioi.  89.) 

Tkc  taciiaM  af  tha  or  ATo^  ilmkan, 

warv  afanoat  all  WDittl  with  rrligion :  Ms  4ia- 
tincTiisHlnjf  title  shows  that  he  was  con»iden-d  a 
n^est'Diaijve  of  the  old  kic^  in  thair  capacity  of 
print,  aa  At  lUx  8f  lifcaliia  isfti  at  Room. 
Thus  he  prt  sidcd  at  tho  L»'iiaAan,  or  older  Dionysia; 
coperintmded  the  anratorica  and  the  games  called 
Xmfttwiaipti^,  and  had  to  aftr     ■friHaw  — i 
pTay<rs  in  the  fcjeuainium,  Loth  at  Athens  and 
£knMik   iforeorer,  iudietmenta  lor  inpwty,  and 
MBttVfeflues  about  the  pri*iA«*4,  waiu  mM  hcAia 
Am;  mi,  in  casta  of  mnrder,  he  brought  tbr  trial 
roft?  the  ctmrt  of  tha  AsciaprngoM^asiA  ^j^^^^ 

nmben.    Hi»  wife,  alaa,  ™* 

,  to  ofTi  r  certain  lacnfices, 

H  «w  that  the  ahwdd  be  a 


lus  doty  to  the  master  who  had  freed  him.  Aiore- 
mrn^  tt  «M  <h«  aalsaMivh'e  imtf  to  aftr  tha 


yr-arly  sacrifice  t"  Art*  !!!!-,  in  coiiiiii- ii>"r;it"i  ii  cf 
th«  vow  made  by  Cailmtachus,  at  Marathon,  and 
to  ananga  th*  flaanl  fjamm  in  hoMor  «f  lhaat 


X«s  were  enrii 
4kh 


)/*4u>x*'S  were 
I  liMM  ift  tha 


f  1!    TM  *ar.     Thriie  xhrc 
iwwyvuot,  /j«u74A«vf,  and  VoAff/i 
allowed  two  assesMHi  fa  • 
charge  of  iheir  dutirs. 

1  he  TkssaiidLHat.  were  exteiisivLly  (oiiiHitt'd 
with  the  administration  of  justice,  and  appear  t« 
have  Ixvn  <a]1fd  li  i.'i«lators  (Tliir! w lligt.  f)f 
(I'rrri^,  vol.  ii.  p.  17.!,  U-caiise  in  the  iiljii'ime  of  a 
written  codr,  thry  might  be  nidtsinake  hiwn,  or 
d*(T>ioi,  ill  ilir  niul<  iit  lanriirfCf  'if  .\tli(  ns, 
though  in  rtality  tht-y  only  (1<  <  I.ir'-<1  aud  tx- 
pUftaA  thaa.  They  were  r(<|u:r<d  to  review, 
erery  ytar^  the  whole  body  of  laws,  that  thry 
might  detect  any  inconsistencies  or  supcH)uiti«>s, 
and  discover  whether  any  laws  which  were  abro- 
gated were  in  the  public  records  amongst  the  rrsl. 
( AescbiiL  e.  Cteiipk.  p.  59.)  Their  report  was  sub« 
mitted  to  the  people,  who  referred  the  necessary 
aJterations  to  ft  loHalatiTo  nai— ittst  choaw  for 
the  ptiqioae,  aad  cauad  a^mMtwrnu 

Thf  rhii  f  jiart  of  the  duties  of  the  thesmothciao 
in  ncaiviag  infnrmstinfta,  and  hiiiigif 
to  trial  hi  ^  ooorti  of  hnr,  tt  tho  ilays  of 
sitting  in  which  they  gave  jniMic  mitiee.  (rulliix, 
riii.  87,  ttS.)  Thry  did  not  try  them  themselves  ; 
hot  oom  to  hava  contitated  a  sort  of  grand  jnry, 

or  inqutst.    Thus  they  rreeivrd  /^Jn'^fit  iitMiiist 

forties  who  bad  not  paid  their  fines,  or  owed  any 
Monojr  to  tho  ototo ;  and  hi  Mnh  of  bringinff 

the  former  inirtie*  to  trinl,  they  h>»t  their  ritrht 
Op  to  the  Areiopagus  at  the  end  of  their  year 
(Doai.  e.  Mtid.  p.  529 ;  e,  Jfocer.  p. 
1075  ;  c.  Tinu^r.  707;  IWkh,  vel.  i  p.TiD,  vol.  ii. 
f,  72.)   Again,  indictmenu  lor  peiauual  ijyahci 


gi^op  t 
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(Stfp<M$  ypaipai)  \vrn,«  laid  before  tbcm,  as  well  as 
mformatiojis  agaiiwl  olive  i,'rvTW«^  for  rootuig  up 
111  ri-  trees  thux  was  aJ!ir«.v«i  to  eath  pnjprietor 
by  L-ivv.  So,  t  ki,  were  the  indictments  for  bribing 
the  HeiiUia,  wr  any  uf  the  courts  of  justice  at 
Athens  or  the  siMiate,  or  forming  clubs  for  the 
overthrow  <j[  the  democracy,  and  against  retained 
advocates  {mnrfryopoi)  who  took  bribes  either  in 
IMbUc  or  private  causes.  A^ain,  an  infornintion 
was  laid  before  them  if  a  forc^ner  cohabited  with 
a  citixen,  or  a  man  gave  in  nmrriage  as  \m  awn 
dai^ghter  ike  child  of  another,  or  tontitti-d  an 
•dalterer  ooe  who  was  not  sow  They  also  had  tu 
refer  tnferanitions  (•i<rery7«\ta4)  to  the  people ; 
and  where  an  iiifonnation  luid  Ikvu  laid  befofv  the 
tenia t»v  and  a  condemnation  cnstied,  it  was  their 
daty  to  brinf  the  judgment  bito  the  eeurta  ef 

i'ustice  for  confirmation  or  n'visiwn.  (Dero.  r.  Strph. 
u  D.  1137  {  Ntaer.  pp.  1351,  13(>3,  13(i», 
A7Wr.p.730;  PentiX,Tisl88t  Bdcfch»  ytLl 
pp.  2.^^),  317.  ) 

A  ditferent  office  of  theira  was  to  draw  up  and 
im^  the  anj^MUh  er  ai^ieeiMBle,  with  fiwetgn 
states,  settling  thi-  t.^nnn  on  which  their  citi/t  iis 
should  sue  and  be  sued  by  the  citizens  of  Atbiius. 
In  their  eelleeUf*  eajMcity,  the  arehom  an  said  to 
have  liad  the  {wwt-r  of  death  in  cn.«e  an  exile  re- 
tamed  to  an  interdicted  pUicc :  lliey  al«o  superin- 
tended the  ^ix«/>oToWa  of  the  magistrates,  held 
everr  prytanv  (^TfparTaxn  tl  5o»t«7  uroA^s  dpx*"')» 
and  brought  to  trial  thu&c  wU«iu  the  people  dc- 
poeed,  if  an  action  or  indictment  wi-rn  the  con- 
ecqnrnrc  of  it.  ^Torfovcr,  they  allotti-il  tlic  dicasts 
or  jurymen,  aitd  probably  presided  at  the  annual 
election  of  the  stmtegi  and  ether  niUtaiy  ofiicers. 
(Pol!u.x,viii.  87,  KH  ;  HarpocT.*.  r.  K<rrax«^or<a: 
Schiiuiann,  p.  231  ;  Dem.  c  Aris.  p. 

We  may  here  remark,  that  it  is  necessary 
•to  Hp  cautious  in  our  interprrtntion  of  the  words 
Ai'd  Vx<>*^*^  since  in  the  Attic  orators 
they  have  a  double  meaning,  sometimes  refer- 
ring to  the  archons  peculiarly  S3  called,  and 
■ometimes  to  any  other  nmgistrocy.  Thtis  in 
Imwim  {De  Oetmymi  Haertd.)  we  might  on  a 
corsory  perusal  infer,  thnt  when  a  testator  left 
his  property  away  from  Ui  heir«t-1aw,  hf  what 
was  technically  called  a  W<ra  (Har])<>cr.  s.  r.  ; 
Isaetu,  jcX^ipwr),  the  nichon  took  the  original 
will  into  eastody,  and  wae  reqfnired  to  be  pweent 
at  the  making  of  any  addition  or  codicil  to  it.  A 
moie  aocnrate  obeerration  nratce  that  by  els  rwr 
i^Amtm  in  mennt  one  ef  the  AetvM^****  who 
forniL-d  a  mtgaHauf  i'^Jtk)  >■  well  M  thn  nine 
arcbona. 

A  few  words  win  anfflee  for  the  privileges  and 
honours  of  the  archons.  The  gri-atest  of  the  former 
was  the  exemptioa  feom  the  trierorchics  —  a  boon 
net  allowed  even  to  the  enooesaora  of  Uannodius 

arjf!  A r'.^t'nifiton.  A. s  a  mark  of  their  office,  the v 
wore  a  cbaplct  or  crown  of  myrtii'  ;  oud  li  any 
ooe  atmck  er  abnaed  one  of  the  thcsmothetac  or 
the  archon,  when  wearing  this  badge  of  olRcc,  he 
become  iiTtfWs^  or  infiunous  in  the  fullc^it  extent, 
thweby  lost^  hi*  drie  rights.  (Buckh,  toI.  ii. 
p.  .322 ;  Dem.  <*.  I^.  pp.  462,  464,  4G5,  c.  Meid. 
p.  524  ;  Pullux,  viii.  M.)  The  archons,  at  the  close 
of  their  year  of  x-rvice,  were  admitted  ainong  the 
neml^ers  of  the  Areiop;\i.'u».     [Arbiopa'j'  s  ] 

The  Archon  Epouyniutf  being  an  annuitl  magit- 
tnte  at  Athena,  like  th'?  consul  at  Rome,  it  is 
,  that  a  oonMt  liit  of  the  «dum  ii  nn 


AUCTTS. 

important  element  in  the  determination  of  Atlie^ 
nian  chronology.  Now  from  Cretm  (B.a  6B4),  tb« 
firrt  annual  ardum,  to  CotnioM  (  &  c  560),  we  hare 
the  naaee  of  about  twenty-four.  From  n.  &  560 
to  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  (&  c.  480),  the  namoo 
and  years  of  about  twentv-foor  more  have  bc«A 
dettfmined.  Kmm  B.c.480  to  292,IMfldon»aiiA 
DionysnM  RaHcamaasoa  (undeh  an  almast  vn- 
bmkcn  succession  for  a  pcni>d  of  nearly  200  years. 
The  names,  so  lar  as  they  an  known,  are  given  b/ 
Clinton  (F.  //.),  who  venHulEe  that  the  wwyiler 
of  the  Parian  ni;irble«  places  the  annual  aahons  one 
year  too  high  respectively.  He  also  states  (voL  ii> 
a  12)  that  the  beet  Kit  ie  that  of  Corrin,  wIm 
howeveris  surpass  1  '  y  \Ve*selIng  within  theperioA 
embraced  bv  tbe  remains  of  Diodorus.  1,^W^*J 

ARCHCNES  (Vx<^').  [TBLOim] 

ARCIFI'NIL'S  ACJER. 

ARCUS  (also  /onuc,  Viis.  Aem.  vi.  631  ;  Caa 
is  Ferr.  i  7  t  »  ara.   It  ie  poesihle  t* 

xive  an  arched  form  to  the  covering  of  any  opening 
by  placing  horizontal  courses  of  stones  projectiug 
over  one  another,  Innb  both  aidee  of  the  opening;, 
till  tliey  meet  at  top,  and  thm  euttinfr  the  ends  of 
the  projecting  slune«  to  a  regukir  curve,  m  shown 
below.  This  form  is  found  in  the  most  nnfiiBl 
architectnrt"  of  nearly  all  nations,  hut  it  dt»p«  not 
constitute  a  true  arch.  A  true  suxb  is  fonnetl  of 
a  series  of  wedge-like  stones,  or  of  bricks,  feupport- 
in^  each  other,  and  all  betuid  fiml/  feqfethar  fcj 
their  mutual  pressure. 

It  would  seem  that  tht  afchi,  as  thiu  defined, 
and  as  used  by  the  Romans,  was  not  known  t<j  the 
(j  reeks  in  the  uarly  periods  of  their  history,  other* 
wise  a  langiuige  so  copiooa  thein,  and  ef  andl 
ready  application,  would  not  have  wanted  a  name 
properly  Greek  by  wliich  to  dislint;ui,tli  it.  But 
the  constructive  principle,  by  which  an  areh  ]• 
mode  to  hold  together,  and  to  afford  a  solid  re- 
sistance against  the  {ovssure  upon  its  circumference, 
was  known  to  then  evm  previously  to  the  Trojan 
war,  and  it^  n^e  ia  exemplified  in  two  of  the 
earliMt  buii<iHl^a  now  remaining  —  the  clmmber 
built  at  Orcbomenus,  by  Minyas,  king  of  Uoeotia, 
deeeribod  Iqr  Pausanias  (ix.  38X  <u)d  the  trensurT 
of  Atraoi  at  Mycenae.  (Pans.  iL  16.)  BotJi 
these  works  are  constructed  under  pround,  and 
each  of  them  oonsieta  of  a  cirenlar  chamber  formed 
by  regular  eooioee  of  itenes  hiid  horinonully  over 
e.irli  other,  each  course  }>rojecting  towards  the  in- 
terior, and  beyond  the  one  below  it,  till  they  moet 
n  an  apex  over  tiie  eentre,  wht^  was  eaf^ted  by  s 

laJ^ge  stone,  and  thus  re.vmMed  the  inside  of  a 

dome.  Koch  of  tbe  horizontal  courses  of  stonoe 
formed  a  perfect  circle,  or  two  semieimilar  aicbee 

joined  toL-'  'h  r.  as  the  subioined  plan  o(  OBa  of 
these  courties  will  render  evident. 

It  wOl  be  obeerred  that  tho  inncnnoat  end  ef 
each  stone  is  bevelled  oflF  into  the  shufX'  of  a  wedge, 
the  apex  of  which,  if  oootiniwd,  would  meet  in  the 
centre  of  the  ciniU^  aa  la  done  in  forming  an  areh  ; 
while  the  outer  ends  against  tbe  t^rth  are  left  rough, 
and  their  interstices  filM  up  with  snmil  irregular- 
shaped  stones,  the  imwenee  line  of  the  principal 
stones  rendering;  it  unnecessary  to  continue  the 
sectional  cutting  throughout  their  whole  lei^th. 
Indeed,  if  these  chambers  had  been  constnicted 
upon  any  other  principle,  it  is  clear  that  the  pres- 
sure uf  earth  nil  around  them  would  have  caiuied 
them  to  coliajDsek  The  method  of  constructioK 
here  dcacnbed  was  cwmmmicatml  to  the 
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by  tbe  kte  Sir  WiDIni 
tWt  tke  QmAm  did  ndrr- 


.\H(  I  S  TKII  MI'IIAI.IS. 


1?S 


in  ^  CHflMt  tiflMS ;  ahlwagk 

ft  did  not  ncmr  t-^  tht-n  to  divide  the  cirtl>>  hr  a  i 
diamettr,  aod  »et  the  kalf  of  h  nprigbt  to  bear  a  I 
npcnmabnt  wright    But  tbej  nMde  use  of  a 
eontnTanee  errn  beCore  the  Tr'>jan  war,  liy  which  | 
tber  wm  enabled  togua  all  the  adrantagea  of  our  | 
mA%-ir  in  mekili^  eocridBllt  or  hollow  gallerica,  i 
xrA  -yr}  t<  h    in  ftpp»'^rnnr»>  r»'<»rniM''<l  th*^  px'in'.fii 
ajxa,  kuch  a«  is  now  t^-rnitd  Gothic    Ih;*  wa^  , 
dbelBd  hf  mUmg  awaj  the  rapehncinDbeot  stones 
in  tbe  Tnanner  aln-adr  described,  at  an  angle  of 
aboat  45®  with  the  hohxon.    The  mode  of  con- 
MiaUiuB  aad  appMnaee  of  radb  arcbea  ia  repre* 
•ented  tn  the  asmexer!  drawing;  of  the  walla  of 
ToTWi,  copied  from  Sir  WiUiani  OcU'i  Anolia. 
Tbe  gate  of  (OyM)  ■  aUUli  • 


Tbeprndple  of  the  tnie  arrh  aeema  to  hare 
Wn  Icnrnm  to  the   Rr»m-ms  from  the  eariiett 
paiad:  it  if  lued  in  the  CUnteti  Marimeu    It  ia 
■Hf^nteftff  M  Etmacan  inrention.    The  tue  of 
jr  ewwt/rutrf   one    Jr.-ulin^f   diatioetkm  between 
Orrt  and  Haamn  arcbitectuie,  for  by  itaiapplia- 
two  tiie  RomMBB 


to  execute  worka 

(hon  flf  the  OxMdu 


—  to  errct  bndgcs  asd  a({uodiicta,  and  the  u  imi 
durable  aad  mmmh9  •MMtont  «f  brick.  Tb« 
Uoruana,  bowvfHV  MVtr  «id  9HkcT  form  of 
aich  than  tW  wiiiiili.  (A.  SL] 

ARCUS  TRIUMPH  A'LIS(a  triua^MckX 
waa  a  itnirtun*  fx  cxiluir  to  the  Itotnona,  anmnf 
wbotn  It  aeim*  to  bavt*  taken  ita  ongio  from 
porta  jyimmfJkiJds^  tbe  gate  bj  wbick  A  pnMMl 
celebrating  a  triunij  h  l<nl  hi»  armr  into  the  city,  on 
which  occajiuoa  the  gate  waa  adorned  witb  ttopkict 
and  other  meaofidi  af  tbe  partimhr  vktoty  mI»> 
bmte<l.  In  proeeaa  of  time  other  arrhea  wm 
mctedi  bulb  at  Kmiw  and  in  tbe  pna^incea,  to 
cMnto  riii«to  vfatofiM,  the  MeaMkla  of  wych 
were  earred  upon  them  or  fixed  In  tbent,  and  thete 
remained  as  permanent  monumenta.  Tbcjr  erea 
came  to  be  erected  to  Memorr  of  •  victolj  Iv 
which  there  had  been  no  triumph  ;  miT,  even  to 
commemofBte  other  eTcnta  tbau  Ttrtnries.  TllAt 
at  Ancona,  for  example,  waa  enreU-d  ia  honour  of 
Trajan,  when  be  had  infiand  tkm  tovfaaw  ol  llto 
cHt  at  bia  own  ezpenoa. 

TriompbU  archea  were  iandtotd  llnHtont 
built  acroaa  the  priacii«l  attofto  tf  tko 
and,  according  to  the  tfam  af  tMr  ffcanoctiva 
localities,  c<>n«i»te<l  of  eith- r  i\  »iri-lr  arch-wmjr« 
or  flf  »  cntnl  oeo  te  csrnagrs,  with  two  annllar 
aon  m  mA  aUa  fbr  feal  paaamgen,  wMek 
»<>in<  tiiiu-s  hare  side  comraunicationa  with  the 
centre  arch.  Sometimea  tben  weiv  (wo  arcbaa  ol 
eqnal  height,  aide  br  aida.  Barli  ftaal  waa  anm- 
mented  with  irophi.  «  nnd  Ki»  lit-fs,  which  were 
alao  placed  on  tbe  aidca  of  tbe  paaafra.  Bodi 
£ifndca  had  Mally  aatoMM  apatoal  iIm  pitfa^ 
■apportin?  nn  enUbUture,  surmmiiited  br  a  lal^ 
attic,  on  tbe  front  of  wbkh  waa  tbe  iaacnptiasi 
■id  en  Aa  top  af  it  toana  ckailela^  wa^kaiaai^ 
■totooa,  and  trophiea. 

Bterti&iua  ia  tbe  first  upon  record  who  erected 
any  thinfr  of  tha  ktod.  Ha  Will  m  mA  to  iIm 
Fomm  IViarium,  about  B.  r.  1  'JC,  aiid  another 
in  tbe  Circua  Maximoa,  each  of  which  waa  >«r- 
■■■Hi  \r  filt  itatoM.  (Lie.  mm.  97.)  Six 
years  afterwards,  Ssripio  Africanns  bnilt  anr'th«T  on 
tbe  Clivua  Capitolinus,  on  which  he  pUced  seren 
1^  atatnea  and  two  figures  of  hmaea  (Lit.  xxxvii. 
.1)  ;  and  in  B.  c.  121,  F;»*  ind  Maximn*  built  a 
foBltb  in  the  Via  Sacra,  which  is  called  by  Cicero 
(to  Vwr.  i.  7)  the  I'omir  Fabiamm.  None  of 
these  remain,  ih<-  Arch  of  Augustus  at  Uiniini 
being  one  of  the  earliest  among  those  atill  stand* 
to^  That  tbeae  mmHimm  were  either  tenporarf 
or  rery  innitrnifimnt,  may  bo  inferred  from  the 
ailence  of  VitruTius,  who  says  nothing  of  triimphnl 
av^Mi  Wa  ought  be  nre,  fton  the  nature  nf 
tha  cane,  that  snrh  fitmeturea  waald  aapeciaiij 
flaailc  the  period  of  the  empire. 

Then  ate  twentj-oDO  anhaa  neurded  bj  dif* 
fcrent  writen  aa  having  been  envted  in  the  city 
of  Rome,  fire  of  which  now  n  main: —  1.  .-Irma 
Ihrutif  which  waa  erected  to  tha  haMW  of  Nero 
Cbradina  Dnuoi  on  the  Appian  way.  (SneC 
aaud.  1.)  2.  Arem$  Titt^  at  the  fiwt  of  the 
Palatine,  which  was  onx-tcd  to  the  bonoor  of 
Titua,  after  bia  oonqnest  of  Judaea,  bat  waa  not 
finiahed  till  afker  bia  death  ;  aince  in  the  inscrip- 
tion upon  it  he  ia  called  M'rus,  and  he  is  alM 
repreaented  to  baiM  carried  op  to  heaven  i^kni  aa 
eajB^e.  The  hat  retieft  of  tiria  aiek  lapwaml  th* 
apoila  from  the  templu  of  .TcrujalflBI  carried  in 
tnttmphal  ffaaeauon  ;  and  an  m0f%  tha  boat 
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of  Uoama  «cwlpturp.  Thii  arcli  has 
only  a  single  opening,  with  two  coiunuu  of  the 
Koiuan  or  composite  order  on  each  lide  of  it.  IL 
Anm  Septimii  Sit\Ti,  \^liirh  was  ercctrd  by  tlie 
■SDBto  (A.  o*  203)  at  th«  end  of  th«  Via  Sacra, 
in  honour  of  tint  nnperor  and  bia  two  wm, 
Canu-.'illa  mid  Octa,  on  account  of  his  virtorics 
over  the  Parlhiant  aiid  Arabiaiia,  1.  AmtM  Gal- 
meted  to  the  honour  of  Gallienua  by  a  pri- 
•nitc  individual,  M.  Atirclius  Victor.  5.  Jr,*M,« 
Qnutu  lift  lit,  which  is  iHTger  and  more  profistly 
Ofnamouotl  than  the  Arch  of  Titus.  Ii  mu 
riTftod  liy  the  gcnate  in  honour  of  Constantine, 
after  his  vjclon-  over  Maxcotius.  It  eonsista  of 
ihne  Mthes,  with  columni  against  v:ic\i  fronU  and 
•tatties  on  the  cntaUatMCa  over  them,  which,  with 
the  other  sculptnivd  oraamenta,  originally  de- 
corated the  arch  of  Traj.ui.  |  P.  S.] 

ARCUS  {fititt  r^ov)^  the  bow  tuwd  for  shoot- 
htff  anowa,  ii  one  of  tha  nuiat  anciant  of  all  wea- 
pniis,  Imt  13  charnctoristic  of  Asia  rather  than  of 
Kunipe.  Thua  in  the  dcacription  given  by  iicro- 
dotos  (riL  61-^0)  of  tho  Yarima  aationa  com- 
posinfi  the  army  of  Xerxes,  we  obserir-e  that  nearly 
alt  the  tHKHJS  without  cxtcption  u»ed  the  bow. 
The  Scythiana  and  Parthiana  were  the  most  cele- 
brated archers  in  the  East,  and  anMH^  tho  Gzoeka 
the  Cretan*,  who  frequt  ntly  serrad  aa  a  ie|MBte 
corps  in  the  Greek  amiies,  and  suhseqtiently  also 
mmnatfi  tho  auxiUarT  troopa  of  the  Romana.  (Comp. 

The  *"  r 111  of  the  Scythian  and  Parthian  Iww 
di&it^d  from  that  of  the  Greeks.  The  former  was 
in  the  almne  of  a  half-moon,  and  ia  shown  in  the 
upper  of  the  two  fiifurr^i  hrri?  exhibited,  whit  h  is 
tikon  froia  one  of  iSir  W  .  llaiiiilton's  ticlUe  vaaes. 
(Comp.  Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  8.)  The  Greek  bow,  on 
the  other  hand,  tho  oaual  farm  ol  which  ia  ahewa 


A1IXI0PA0U& 


When  not  used,  the  bow  wiis  put  into  a  case 
(ro^o&ijKT},  ywpvrist  Oorj/hu\  which  was  made  ol 
leather,  and  sometimes  ornamented  (ftcMtrtff,  Horn. 
Od.  xxi.  54).  The  bow-cnse  is  very  conspicuous 
in  the  sculptured  bas-reliefs  of  Persepolis.  It 
frequent^  held  the  arrows  aa  well  aa  the  bow, 
and  on  tnit  aeeeont  ia  often  eonfoonded  with  the 
I'LdrrtrM  or  (juiver.  Though  its  use  was  com- 
paiativcly  rare  amon^  the  Greeks  and  Uoranna, 
we  find  It  exhibited  m  a  haa^ndief  in  the  Museo 
Pio-Clementino  (vol  ir.  tav.  43)»  wUeh  ia  co^ad 
in  the  annexed  cut. 


in  the  lowfr  the  ]»rcccding  figures,  has  a  dnuV^l 
canrature,  consisting  of  two  areolar  portions  united  I 
in  the  middle  (wnxvf).  According  to  the  deaerip- 1 
ti.,n  In  Homer  {iL  iv.  105—  1 26),  the  bow  was 
nuido  of  two  pkcca  of  horn,  hence  firequcntly  called 
K<>ar  and  conw.  The  bow-«triDf  {v(Vf>£)  was 
tw  is'.rd,  and  was  frequently  made  of  thongs  of 
Uatlier  {wtv^  ^Jcia).  It  was  always  fastened  to 
one  end  of  the  bow,  and  at  the  other  end  there 
hung  a  ring  or  hook  (ao^tni},  uaually  made  of 
metal  (x^''(^"')«  ^  which  the  string  was  attached, 
when  the  bow  wns  to  be  used.  In  the  sjinie  |ms- 
sage  of  Homer  we  have  a  dcacriptioD  of  a  man 
prepnring  to  shoot,  and  thia  aeoonnt  ia  illtutiated 
by  the  fuUowing  outline  of  a  statue  l>elonglng  to 
the  group  of  the  .'\eginetan  marbles.  The  bow, 
placed  in  the  hands  of  thia  statiM,  wm  prabaUy 
•f  bmtti,  and  baa  ben  kat. 


A B D  A  IJON  (ipJiUiov").    \  Fi  n ua.] 

A'UEA.     [AORKULTURA,  p.  44.) 

AREIfyPAGUS.  The  Areiopagua  <«'A^ei«t 

viyosy  or  hill  of  Are.'^),  at  Alliens,  was  a  rocky 
eminence,  lying  to  the  wi-<t  of,  and  not  ^  from  the 
Acropolis.  Toaeeoant  for  the  name,  various  storioa 
were  told.  Thus, some  naid  that  it  m  called  from 
the  A  mazons,  the  daugb  te  of  A  n^s,  lui  v  ing  encamped 
there  when  they  attacked  Athens  ;  others  again,  aa 
Aeschylus,  from  the  sacrifioea  there  offend  bj  tbeni 
to  that  god  ;  while  the  mora  received  ofnnion  eon- 
ni\:l<,'d  the  name  with  the  lei^cnd  of  .\re»  h  iving 
boon  brought  to  trial  thcio  by  Poseidon,  iot  the 
murder  of  hia  aon  IlafiiThotiiw.  (Dam.  &  ^Irutoar. 
p.  G42;  Aeschyl. /Tk//).  Cif).)  To  none,  however, 
of  t)ie#«i  legends  did  the  place  owe  its  ^unc,  but 
rather  to  the  council  ('H  iv  'Aptl^  wde/p  |b«X4)t 
which  held  ita  aittima  th«n^  and  waa 
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•enateof  Frre  Hiir.(1rT-d,  i»  h)\  h  sit  in  t^i^"  C<  ni:iiotrii« 
intittn  the  dcT.  That  U  was  a  bodj  df  rerj  remote 
■rtiqujty,  actio >r  as  a  trimi— I  tnh— I,  wm  tri- 

jmd  id  this,  we  maj  refer  to  the  exsnm  aMertumt 
cmfeBca^  Mid  tiM  Ic^nd  af  ^^mrtsa  hsw^ 

tr!r.'4  b<  f">re  th**  council  for  the  nuir^lor  of  his 
nwther  —  a  trial  wkkh  took  place  befon  Athena, 
md  wUefc  Aeacfcyhu  ii^irffli  m  tha  tripm  af 

the  court  itsdC     Atrnin,  wi.-  find  ihnt  ov<ri  Vf.  rp 


il  fran  IIm  \  Sdaa  ia  mM  «» lava  fmmd  tW  t««  Mmea«,  tlka 

M  iiaU-  an  l  thr  Ar.  ir>mv-i]s  to  be  a  check  apon  tiM 
deniornKj  ;  that,  &•  h«  hiniMif  cx|WMM>d  k,  tW 
•ute,  ridiiti;  npon  fliMa  at  muAan,  ^t^t  ka  hm 
Uiii«  d  )'\  »i>.nii»,"'  N:i  v,  rvni  aJ'tcT  the  archom 
wcrt  no  loiter  elcctni  i>y  tuftniie  hot  hy  toi,  mA 
tiM  «Aea  vaa  thmw  opm  by  AfiMvidea  fa  aM  tka 

Athcf>ui:i  citin  n*,  the  "  u(';h  r  ciniiiril  "  ^t^I  T"**- 
taioed  It*  lanncr  tone  of  tt-i  lu>^.  We  leafs,  )»> 
dei4,  fimn  fitmtti  (Arrinp.  p  i  47),  that  na  «iw 

Ha.i  Ml  1:nd  .-\«  ri"t  to  put  '>'.!  l.-iViis  mi 

war  (BL  c.  740)^  b^iut,  the  |  coming  an  Areiopogitc;  and  thmigh  thu  maj  reler 


to  Mftridw  fainls  ■  dM|Mlv  to 

the  Aq^TC  Ani[Aictionr,  nr  ihr  Alhcn'iMi  Ani<>- 
papru  (Paaa.  it.  S  1 ;  1  hulwmU,  //utf.  Grerop, 
rxd-i.  jK  M&\  WeMa  thk  My  wm  balimd  to 

lia^,'  had  jnri^diction  in  cases  tt 
{Jkmma  ^orunb),  tnocn  of  oid.** 
Tim*  is  wdiiJeiH  pn«C  tkitt  the  Aretnpa- 
existed  before  the  tnrtp  of  S<i!<.n,  llion;;h  hi-  is 
■dmittrd  to  bare  m*  6ir  modified  ita  cun^iitututn 
aai  rplurt  of  datr,  that  he  MifkC  afaaost  be  called 
its  f'.";!nier.  Wh.it  tb.it  ori^rina!  ronftltuiion  wha, 
onut  ill  feinoe  dc|fxv«  be  lelt  t»  cui4ie«:tur«.%  thMigh 
ibcR  is  ererr  reason  to  rappose  that  it  was 
sr*«to<»mi'(-r:i,    th**    mrrr.lx^rs    b«nn/    tak>ri,  irko 

(ifurriwiifM } .         mav  remark  that,  after  the  time 

of  Solon^  the  Kyihctno.  fifty -one  in  nunihrr,  wt 
eollettiTeiT  m  t  >iir  ditTrnnt  cuurU,  aiid  were 
char;!ed  with  tho  h-  nritii;  <>f  soch  ctucs  of  acci- 
dental or  justjf:a)»M-  h -lUiicifio  ns  .Timitti-rl  of  rr  r(«- 
^oired  ^T[i"_-iti'in,  btfore  the  .ir lu.^t  I  r-  ulii  rctiime 
Aa  dvu  and  relipoua  lighte  he  h.id  Iwl:  a  re- 
sampt^in  '.mtvjssihl.^  rn  of  w  iltnl  mardcr,  the 
capital  •[(untihmeiit  twr  which  cfiiM  only  lie  escaped 
hf  banishment  for  life,  so  that  ;io  expiation  was 
reru!r>-il  nr  irivon.  ('MuIVr,  Kuntm.  §64  ;  PoUox, 
▼iiu  iJ^.)  Naw  the  Kjjhctai*  fimnerly  adminis- 
toad  jastice  in  fire  eonrta,  mid  for  this  and  other 
reas^t  it  his  h<*en  r^mjectnred  that  thej  and  the 
Aiwiopag~>i*  then  formed  one  court,  which  decided 
■1  all  mes  of  mnri«',  whether  wilfiil  or  accidental. 
In  fvpport  of  this  riew,  it  has  been  nrged  that  the 
aepatation  of  fonctions  was  rendered  necessary  by 
tMt  chHl§»4f  Solon  'w  hich  made  the  Areinrpafiiu 
no  longirr  an  anstoczatic  body,  while  the  £plMrtM 
rptnained  so,  and  as  snch  were  competent  ttt  ttd- 
xnin  inter  the  rigfata  of  expiation,  forming,  as  they 
did,  a  part  of  the  ncred  bv  «|  Athcoi^  aad  tkm* 
foae  left  in  the  hands  cf  the  old  — ^*  * —   


ta  pmata  fMlMr  tfeaa  pablie  MdacC,  w«  may  aal 

iiiiM*.i»onnMy  Bii).p*>*c  tli;i'.  th.-  [-i!;ti(;\I  pri-iciptca 
of  the  yoonger  would  always  be  tnodihcd  by  tW 

whi(h,  though  r(>iitinua'!\   l<n*  in  lii-crri^,  ui.nM 

sttil  be  the  same  in  direction,  aad  make  the  Arrio- 
pafns  what  Parkka  ImmmI  tt.  •  tnwinlwat'tiim  htm 

in  Its  eonttitnlton,  boion  alu-rrti  aiid  extended  ita 
his  time  it  was  onhr  a 


corirt,  tri-nij  ow*  nf  **  wilful  murder  and  wpt:»Mj. 
iii^,  vl  arsuu  ;uid  fA»i*uiiing  *'  ( I'uUnx,  viiL  117; 
Dem.  cAritt.    627),  whereas  he  sara il «Kl«Mi«» 

yi<)Wt"n»  of  r\  C'  lisfiri.il  {••iliiiial  ii,iitur<\  Tljis 
we  itstni  tli.'it  hi-  m;nl"  the  council  an  '*over»ref 
of  cverythtitt,  and  thf  fiMHlM  af  the  lanrs,**  mi* 

p<>\v(  riUiT  it  ti>  iiKjiiiri-  how  nnv  oTif  rr  t  hi*  livinj^ 
aii'I  tr)  ]-uii!»h  tiio  ullo.      IMiitartU.  c.  2'J  j 

Ifi'T.  /.  r.) 

Wc  I-ani  from  other  nuthoritici  that  the 
Areiopo^jti  I  wfre  **  super iai*jMU  uu  Kf^oodonlrr 
and  decency,**  t^nns  rather  unlimited  anil  uiida- 
fined,  ivs  it  is  not  impmhable  Solon  wihI.mI  ta 
Icare  ihcif  nwthgrity.  There  are,  howcv  r,  re- 
corded some  j«:\rtii.ular  in  stances  of  iu  exertion, 
(Athen.ir.  pp.l67,e. — 168,  b.  Ti,p.'245,  c  -  A.  Wn- 
dorf;  Pollux,  viii.  112.)  Thos  wc  find  ti  .il  ihey 
called  persons  to  account  far  astnivagant  and  dia. 
soiate  living,  and  that  too  eren  in  the  later  days 
of  Athenian  history.  On  the  other  hand,  thry  oc- 
casiotmlly  rewarded  rvBHirkable  oues  of  iaduVtrr, 
and,  in  company  with  certain  officers  railed 
TurouroD^^i,  made  domiciliary  Tisits  at  private  en- 
tertainments, to  see  that  the  number  oC 
waa  not  too  kraa,  aad  also  for  other 
Bnt  their  eensorkJ  and  political  nathority 
confined  to  matters  of  this  subordinate  character. 
Wa kam  from  Atiitatb  (PhU. TimuM. clO ;  se« 
BMch,  ToL  L  pk908>,  tfart  at  tka  tina  of  tha 
Mt  diati  inrasion,  when  there  was  no  money  in 

adiauued  r^glit 


sAer  tibe  loss  of      >  i  litii-al  privilnros.    f)n  this 

paoat  wm  may  remaik,  that  th«  copaection  isaisud  1  the  Dubiia  trwwitty,  tha 
on  Tna  Y  to  a  gfreat  cxtsst  %a  traa  x  iNit  Aat  then  I  dnnraNM  ii  man  te  cash  af  tha 

was  not  a  complete  id  ntity  of  function*  is  prnv.  d    which  provci  that  tht  v  had  a 
hj  PImarch  (JSokm.  c  19),  in  a  quotatkm  from  the 
1m  «r         ifcowinf  tlMlm»  balm  thrt  legis- 
lator the  AmoniilM  Md  SphelM  wm  hi  Msie 


It  Im  hcM  •hMnad,  ii  tha  attid*  Ambok, 

the  princtpa/  change  inlnKliicrd  Iv  ^  !im  in 

eoBStitaSion  of  Athcix«b  ^  4>^'- 
iadsa  AreOcv  di^pevd  not  on  Mrlh  Wt  property  ; 
al»  thaS^mrtmhlj  to  his  n  forms,  the  nine  arthons, 
«&Tan  •rrrrepptionable  diacharge  of  their  duUcs, 
•wnrt up"  to  the  Arei«ip»gn*»  mA  became  mem- 
hm  of  it  for  life,  anlem  exp^ll.  d  for  ruVrndoct. 

The  comcJI  then,  «•  *^  ^ 

"^^^  ^^^^ff^^fi —  ;  but,  as  w<?  J.  am  from 


tn-.isun  of  their 
own,  rather  than  any  control  orer  tb«  pablie 

^  .   m  c  

■ncnwQ  I 


frmlt  (Thirlwaff, 

Ifist.  firieiy,  rol.  tii.  app.  1.)  Acnin,  an-  t^Id 
(Lycurg.  c.  Lece.  p.  ibA)  that  at  the  time  of  the 
haMia  ClMMnnaa,  thay  leiMd  Mid  fnt  to  death 
thoM  who  deserted  th«  ir  c^.llIlt^^^  and  that  th«  y 
were  thoaght  by  soaae  to  have  tocn  tho  chief  pro> 
■cmttiao  m  iba  ci^. 

It  U  probable  that  pnhtic  nplnlon  supportod 
thoa  in  acu  of  this  kind,  without  the  aid  of  which 
thiy  ami  hm*  bcMi  fMnreribM  ht  aay  Meh  ab. 

jects.  In  connection  with  tbi'*  point,  wo  may  add 
that  when  beiaoui  crimes  bad  notorioutly  been 
eamnHted,  h«C  the  icaWiy  partM^  wen  not  kaown, 

or  Tjrt  .ifca^fT  .ipjk^an  <!,  tru'  Arciopaffiii  inqtiirpd 


^  in  rpnx.    In  tisct,  |  into  the  subject,  and  reported  ijktnt^rtw)  to  tba 
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demni.  Tin  rr|K)it  or  information  vms  callt-d 
iati^mris.  This  wm  a  duty  which  they  sometimes 
vndntook  on  their  own  rwpoDnbility,  and  in  the 
I  \,n  -  r.rriii  >M  ^  -tablished  ripht,aiid  soniotinu's 
on  the  order  of  the  demuB.  (Deinarch.  c.  Z^etR.  p.d7; 
SrhMmnnn,  D$  CtmM^  p.  217,  tnuuL)  Nay, 
to  such  an  extent  did  they  carry  this  jwwpr,  that 
on  one  occasion  they  apprehended  aii  iudividual 
(AatipluRl)  who  had  been  acquitted  by  the 
gencml  n-«i!M»niWy,  and  again  Lrought  hini  to  a 
trial,  which  ended  in  his  condemnation  and  death. 
(Dcm.  Dt  Cor.  pp.271,  272;  Deinarch.  e.  Dem, 
y,  98.)  Again,  we  find  them  moking  an  aiipmnt- 
inent  of  the  people  whereby  Aesehmes  was  made 
the  advocate  of  Athena  b<'fore  the  Anipliictinnic 
council,  and  substituting  Uypcrides  in  bis  room. 
In  these  two  oases  also,  they  wen  iMii  probably 
stipportod  ly  public  opinion,  o(  hy  ft  ttroqg  parly 
in  the  state.    (Dcm.  I,  c) 

They  also  had  dntiea  connected  with  relision, 
one  (if  which  was  to  supc-rinteTid  the  Kicred  olives 
prowinjr  altout  Athens,  and  try  those  who  were 
charged  with  destroying  them.  (Lysiaa,  n*^l  rov 
SifKoi',  p.  110.)  We  n>ad,  too,  that  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  dut^  as  religious  censors,  they  on 
one  4w?friffn  aanuned  whether  the  wife  of  the 
king  uchon  was,  as  required  by  htw,  an  Athenian  { 
and  finding  she  was  not,  imposed  a  fine  upon  har 
husband.  (Dcm.  r.  S'raer.  p.  1372.)  We  leam 
from  the  same  poMago,  that  it  was  their  office 
gencnilly  to  punish  tne  impiooa  and  indtgiottiu 
Agmn  wc  are  told,  though  rather  in  a  rhetorical 
way,  that  they  relicred  the  needy  from  the  re- 
sources of  the  rich,  eootrolled  the  studies  and 
education  of  the  younp,  and  interfen-d  with  and 
punished  public  characters  as  such.  (Isocr.  Artiop, 
pwl51.) 

Tri'^i'pendent,  then,  of  its  jurisdiction  as  a 
cnuunai  coiirl  in  cases  of  wilful  murder,  which 
8olon  continued  to  the  Areiopogtis  itM  influence 
must  have  been  sufficiently  great  to  bavo  been  a 
considerable  obstacle  to  the  nggrnn^^***)*^*  *>f  the 
dc'inocracy  at  the  exy^ensic  of  i!ie  other  parties  in 
the  stated  In  flact,  Plutarch  (•So/on.  c.  18),  ex- 
Iffcssly  ttetai  that  Sdon  had  this  object  in  riew 
in  its  reconstniction  ;  and  accordingly,  we  find 
that  Pericles,  who  never  was  au  archon  or  Areio- 
pagite,  and  who  was  opposed  to  the  ariilocrKy  for 
many  reasons,  resolved  to  dimini-h  power  and 
circumscri  1  >e  its  sphere  of  action,  ills  coadjutor 
in  tllis  work  was  Ephialtes,  attntWMIP  of  infiexibie 
;p»,.,rntv,  and  idso  a  nulittry  commander.  (PIuL 
Ctni.'i ,  iWic.  10,  13.)  They  experienced  much  op- 
position in  their  attempts,  not  only  in  the  assembly, 
bat  also  on  the  iMge,  where  Aeschylua  pirodnoed 
his  tmicedy  of  the  Eomenides,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  impress  upon  the  Athenians  tlie  divinity,  the 
sacrodncss,  and  constitutiooal  worth  of  the  insU- 
tntlon  which  Peridei  and  Ephialtei  wished  to  i«> 
form.  He  reminds  the  Athenians  that  it  was  a 
tribunal  instituted  by  their  patron  goddess  Athena, 
and  puts  into  her  month  a  popular  harangue  fiill 
of  warninirs  a^jninst  innovations,  and  admonlshinj^ 
them  to  leave  the  Arciupa^s  ia  possession  of  its 
old  and  well  grounded  rights,  that  nnder  its  watch* 
fill  guardianship  they  might  sleep  in  security. 
(Miillcr,  Enm.  %  35.)  Still  the  opposition  faDcd : 
a  decree  was  carried,  about  B.  c.  458,  by  which,  as 
Aristotle  saya,  the  Areiopagos  was  **  mntiiated,**  and 
VianyofitalMmdilttyiiirhtiaholiahed*  (AmtlVL 
iL  9}  Qio.  ZDs  M  JDnr.  u.  2fl,  £b  Jlp^  L  27.) 


ARBIOPAOUa 

Cicero,  who  in  one  place  speaks  of  the  council  as 
^veroiug  Atluais,  observes  in  another  that  from  that 
linw  an  antlMiri^  was  Teited  hi  the  eedesia,  and 

the  state  robbed  of  its  ornament  and  honour.  I'hi- 
tarch  (CVmon,  15)  tells  us  that  the  people  deprived 
the  Areiopagoa    neariy  all  its  jndkaal  anOierity 
(rij  Kpl<rtts  ■r\^if  6\'iywy  oirct<rai),  ertabllshing 
an  unmixed  democracy,  and  making  themselves 
supreme  in  the  enoits  of  justice,  as  if  there  had 
formerly  been  a  superior  tribunal.    But  we  infer 
from  another  passage,  that  the  council  lost  coo* 
siderable  authority  in  matters  of  atMc  |  Ibr  w« 
leam  that  Athens  then  entered  upon  a  career  of 
conquest  and  aggnmdiaeroent  to  in^ich  she  bad 
previously  been  a  stranger;  (hat,  "like  a  rampant 
hone,  shis  would  not  obey  the  reins,  but  ■Mfi>*d 
at  BtthoM,  and  leaped  vpan  th«  ne^fahonnng 
islands.**    These  accounts  in  themselves,  and  as 
compared  with  others,  are  sufficiently  vogue  and 
inconsistent  to  perplex  and  embanass ;  aeooid- 
in«:ly,  there  has  been  mTich  discussion  as  to  the 
preci&e  nature  of  the  allcmtions  which  Pericles 
effected ;  some,  amongst  whom  we  may  mention 
Miillcr  (Eum.  §  37),  are  of  opinion  that  he  de- 
prived the  Areiopngus  of  their  old  jurisdiction  in 
cases  of  wilful  murder,  and  one  of  his  chief  aign« 
nents  is  that  it  wm  evidratlr  the  design  of  Aea- 
ehylns  to  support  ^em  hi  thb  prerogative,  which 
tlierefore  must  have  been  assailed.    For  a  suffi- 
cient answer  to  this,  we  would  re£er  oar  readeia 
to  Bishop  ThiriwaU^  lemulci  (flkl.  •/  Grmn^ 
vol.  ill  p.  24),  merely  stating  in  addition,  that 
Deiuostbenes    (c.  Arutocr.   p.  641)  *  expressly 
affirms,  that  neither  tyrant  nor  dcmocrecy  bad 
ever  dared  to  take  away  from  them  this  jurisdic- 
tion.   In  uddiliuu  to  which  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  the  consequences  ascribed  to  the  innovation 
do  not  indicate  that  the  AreiopagTis  lost  its  au- 
thority as  a  criminal  tribunal,  but  rather  thai  it 
was  shorn  of  its  power  as  superintending  the 
morals  and  conduct  of  the  citisms,  both  in  civil 
and  religioos  matters,  and  as  excrcisinpf  smne 
ccmtrol  over  their  decisions.    Now  an  authority 
of  the  former  kind  seems  &r  removed  from  any 
political  inflaenoe^  and  the  popular  h^ef  as  to  its 
origin  would  have  made  it  a  danj^erovis  object  of 
attack,  to  say  nothing  of  the  general  satis&ction 
the  verdicts  had  always  given.   We  may  ohaetrgi, 
too,  tlint  one  of  the  chief  features  of  a  democracy 
is  to  moke  all  the  oiiicers  of  the  state  responsible ; 
and  that  it  it  not  improbable  that  one  of  the 
changes  introduced  by  Ephialtes  was^  to  make  tlio 
Areiopogus,  like  other  fimctionaries,  accountable 
to  tiu<  demus  for  their  administration,  as.  indeed, 
w  e  know  they  afkerwards  wtre,   (Aesch.  c  Cte*. 
p.  J  (J ;  Bdckh,  vol  1.  p.  ."5.13.)    Trais  simple  re- 
eulation  would  evidently  have  made  thcni  subser- 
vient, as  they  seem  to  have  been,  to  public  opinioa; 
whereai  no  soeh  mhewneney  is  iveaRtod  in 
criminal  matter;,  xh^nr  tribunal,  on  the  conlmrv, 
being  always  spoken  of  as  most  just  and  holy  ;  so 
much  so,  that  DemoediaiiM  says  (c  Arist,  pp.  641, 
642)  that  not  even  the  coiulemned  whispered  an 
insinuation  against  tlic  righteousness  of  their 
Tetdicts.    IndaMit  ihe  proceedingi  hefere  the 
Aroiopogoa,  in  easoi  of  murder,  were  by  their 
solemnly  and  fiumeM  well  calculated  to  insure 


*  For  an  aUe  vindication  of  this  statement  of 
DenotthnDas,  tho  nadet  is  zefiHred  to  Hennann„ 
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AREIOPAni'^, 

tut  dccisiooau  The  proc^^  vxu  as  fulWvt :  —  Tke 
by  «chm  (P«lhDE»  Tiiu  ^)  brought  tW  cm* 

iatd  court,  aiwl  eaX  u  ooe  of  tb<?  -who  urr> 

aucfliUed  in  the  c^en  air,  prulial>^  Id  gti»ni 
tanj  contamination  from  the  crinloaL  (Ab- 

/*■  r\i^Jf  l/'-rxjJ.  p.  130;   Drm.  c,  ,1rw/. 
if.;  PoTtux,  \iiL  34.)     Tise  a<xusrr»  who 
taid  (&s  'kptiem  wui'ftm  Jawn^a  imf,  fiivt  ounr  fi>r- 

wnri  to  max-?  a  s^iltrmrt  fsnth  fSiituoeria  i  that  hi* 
S>.^ua&i>w;j.  vra^  ^rue,  fttaiwiing  uviu  the  fcLiu^'hu-rrd 


After  th«  u«  of 


AROKT. 

tbcLr  laormi  influence ;  Utl  ahotti] 
DefDetnw  PhalvMU,  a  chm 

•'*'v  had  hi#t  mnch  of  thHr  r«~rp«-t:\bi!itT,  itn<i 
«>  r«  Uut  ill  bttMl  to  enforre  ■  ronduct  in  oihrra 


■M  or 


ar;  I  h"j  -vho'ie  fajuily,  -were  it  not  no.  1  he  arcuArd 
tfieo  dt'TiieKl  the  cl^>;r>  u  nh  the  iwune  salemail^ 
Mi  f.rm  of  «^:h.  i-l-uh  party  then  ttated  hu 
caae  with  aU  paa>il  to  plamr.-  ss,  keepui|r  strictlT  to 
the  subject,  and  ual  bving  aiioweil  to  appeal  ui 
■qr  wi^  to  the  feeling;!  or  pauions  of  the  iodget 
(rpMOu^Wtfoi  ouK  i^7}P  evM  oixTi\*eSat. 
Anjtoc  JHet.  L  1  ;  Pollux,  viiL  1 17-)  Aftrr  the 
int  ifteech  0&«T&  T^r  v^c^  xJrfor\  a  crinuaai 
•BHcd  of  ■tardfr  might  from  Atheni, 

and  aroid  the  capital  pnniduneDt  fixed  by 
Dncu'i  Bt(7|Mt,  which  on  tbii  point  wrrv  ftt.U  in 
fctce.  Esorpt  in  am*  of  parricide,  neithar  tha 
aeeowr  mr  the  court  had  power  to  jnrmt  tkk ; 
hat  the  party  who  thus  evaded  the  extreme  ponbb- 
iDect  waji  ikoi  allonmd  la  ictua  heme  (^^< 
ifup^yia/f)^  umA  whm  taif  dacrce  was  paaied  at 
AthcTks  to  legalise  the  return  of  exiles,  an  exception 
always  made  asainst  those  who  bad  thus  left 

See  P-ati\  f^'jff^  ix.  1  1 . 

The  repotatinn  of^^the^ArMcyagas  as  * 

from  as  ar,-H^  'te  of  Auhis  Gellius,  who  tells  uj 
iw.  7)  that  C.  Holabella,  proansui  of  the  Ko- 
pwnace  af  Amm,  reismd  a  cbm  wlikh  per- 
plex, d  himiTr'f  and  hjs  council  to  th<?  An'iof«ii^» 
(stf  ad  jrndtea  gramort$  enratatmrmfme ) ;  they 
■pnhMlj  ««ll«d  tka  aaller  by  ofderinf  the 
partir^i  to  appenr  that  day  100  rears  (ceu/'-snMo 
ademe).    T  hey  existed  in  name,  indeed,  till 
la  period.   ThM  wa  toi  Gbciv  swtHM 
the  council  in  his  letters  (AJ  Fam.  xiil.  1  ;  Ad 
AtL  L  1-4,  T.  11) ;  and  under  the  emperors  Giatiaa 
and  TiiiisMii  (a.  d.  WOX  'fUfmt  ♦irrat  is 
called  proconiul  of  GreBWi  nd  as  ikniifm^ 
(M^raniaa,  ArtrmfK) 

Of  th*  reapecttfaffi^  Mid  nMal  worth  of  ths 
conric:!,  and  the  rp^ct  that  was  paid  to  it,  we 
Lavt  .ibuudant  proof  in  the  writings  of  the  Athe- 
cf.xa  '>ratar%,  wh«ire,  iadsai,  it  waald  b*  diflkah  to 
£7.d  i:   Dieniior.ed    except   in    terms   of  pra">-\ 
Thos  Lyiia^  «p^k«  of  it  as  mx»X  hghteoos  and 
wMcahle  (r.  Ati'ior.  p.  104  ;  compare  A<ashi  A 
T^^rrr.  ]  2  ;  IsocT.  Arri>p.  148)  ;  and  SO  prrat  was 
t^e  nrmftect  paid  ta  it4  members,  that  it  vos  con* 
■adsnd  nda  in  the  deam  kaghin^  in  their  pre- 
aenc,  whili?  rwie  of  them  wat  malcin>f  an  addresj 
to  the  HAicmhl^  OQ  a  subject  they  had  bceji  de- 
puted to  inTBgtif  tw   Thisnspaet  might,  of  course, 
fiicilitate  the  mrnmjrtion  of  some  of  their  lost 
power,  more  specially  as  they  were  sometimes 
intrasCed  wkh  mqaines  on  behalf  of  the  state, 
as  00  the  ocatsirm  to  which  wa  have  just  alluded, 
when  tbej  wcie  made  »  •«t  of  commissionen,  to 
iotjuire  into  the  state  »f  t^e  buildings  about  the 
P.  rx,  an<i  df^clde  tipoa  ibm  %Aaffkm  sr  rsjeetiMi 
of  sook;  prof.io>*^*i  alverai^MA.  Isuustes,  indeed, 
hJ4  time^  when    tho  prpvious  intiuirv  or 
WlWr  int^  disuse,  speaks  wall  of 


(to  in 


which  they  dM  Mt  <tw  llwilhll.  (Ate. 

iv.  I*;:.) 

T  he  ia*e  of  St  PniilfAct.  xriL  Ihi.)  Ls^cnrniily 
quoted  as  an  iii<iU\rirt-  of  their  AUthonty  in  religwts 
ir-itters  ;  l  ut  iIt'  wonii  of  the  ».v-ri  rl  histijnan  do 
not  bcGesAiU^iiy  iai|^y  tLat  he  w&s  Lfuti^ht  before  the 
eounciL  It  may,  howeTcr,be  remarked,  that  they 
rertalnlv  took  cojjnizance  of  ihi*  irftmdtjction  wf 
atw  and  tifuuthanzrd  fomis  oi  uzUgwm  worship, 
caBad  daiiera  Upi,  lu  eoatradistincllsn  la  ihw 
vdr^  or  older  rites  r>f  the  stn^e.  (Harpoaat.s.rr. 
Xrtferoi  'Eo^al;  ^hiutiAiiii,  Dt  Onmitiu^  p.  286. 
tnuisL)  That*  was  also  a  tradition  that  i'ktovaa 
deterred  from  meotioning  the  name  of  Moses  as  a 
teacher  of  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  by  his  fear  of  the 
Areiopagua.  (Justin  Martyr,  Ci>A«»r.»</(Vmec.  p.  2*2.) 

With  respect  to  the  number  of  the  Arriopagus 
in  its  original  form,  a  point  of  no  gnat  moment, 
there  are  various  accounts;  but  it  is  plain  that 
there  could  have  baan  m  futad  number  whto  tkm 
archons  became  netnlm  af  this  body  al  iba  «»> 
piration  of  ih'-ir  vf^'ir  of  oAcc*  I  .ysiaa,  biderd, 
speaks  of  them  (Il'pl  rei  laasi'i,  m>.  110,  11 1  j  saa 
Aryum.  OraL  c.  AmdraL)  aa  fannmg  a  part  af  tka 
Areiopagua  even  during  that  time  ;  a  statem  nt 
which  cm  miif  be  reconcilrd  with  the  gaoetal 
opifllaa  m  tka  anhject,  by  suf|x»ing  that  thajr 
fanned  a  |i«rt  of  the  cr^wji.  il  dunri;;  ih.-;r  V'-.Tf  I'i 
aAaa^  hut  wore  not  permanent  membars  till  tha 
and  af  flMl  tiMiaadaAer  ftmimg  •  MtUbclafj 

exanntuUioo.  [B*Wt] 

AEKNA*  [AjsruiTUKATRCM.] 
ARSTA'LOOl,  a  chai  af  paiaana  wWa*  aan. 

versatioii  fnrtned  ouf  of  the  entertnlnraents  of  tha 
Homao  dinner^tablcfc  (Soet  Octm,  74.)  Tha 
weld  Htanlly  signifies ;iiiisw  wU  dfiiwawi «faaf 

nrfw  ;  and  the  cla.M  fif  ]^n»inn  iritetid»-(1  m  em  to 

have  been  poor  philosophers,  chietir  of  the  Cyaia 
aad  Stale  aasla»  vha^  vnafala  ta  fata  •  IMaf  Vf 

their  puVtlic  lectures,  obtfimed  a  Tnaintenarice  nt 
the  tablea  of  tha  ncti  by  their  philoaophical  con- 
Ti  laaiiast  Sadi  •  life  wauld  naturally  dege««rata 
into  that  of  the  porasit"  n^'*.  hufToon  ;  and  aocnrd- 
tni^y  we  dad  these  persoiia  spoken  o|  ooatsat^ 
taonslj  hy  JoTcml,  wm  the  phiaaa  asnsdaw 
arrUilotpu :  they  b<^me  ft  snrl  «>f  rrxmiA.  (Jor. 
Hat.  xv.  15,  1§;  comp.  Casauboii.  mi  Suel.  i.  e.  ; 
and  Rnperti  and  Hetnrich,  adJur.  I.  c.)  [?•  S.] 
A  RGEI.  We  learn  fr  n,  I.ivy  (i.  22)  that 
Xuma  couseenited  pimes  for  tit'-  <  i-lrhration  of 
religious  senriws,  which  were  railed  hy  the  ^mitU 
fict's  **  Rrjfei."  Varro  calls  them  the  rhn]..-l«  uf  the 
argei,  and  says  they  were  tw.-nty^e^en  in  niun> 
her,  distributed  b  the  difTerent  diKtricts  af  th* 
city.  We  know  hut  little  of  tlie  {mrticular  r»ps 
tu  which  they  were  applied,  and  tlial  little  is  un- 
important. Thus  we  are  told  that  they  were 
solemnly  visited  on  the  Liherelia,  or  fentivnl  of 
Bacchus ;  and  also,  thai  whenever  the  flauii-n 
dialis  went  (MQ  to  them,  ha  «m  to  adhere  ta 
certain  ohserrances.  They  seem  also  to  have  been 
the  depositaries  of  topographical  records.  Tboa 
we  read  in  Vam^— /•  aaarass  Jrptorum  n'ri)iiaai 
td  me :  Oppitu  mom*  prMSoipc,  whkb  is  fel* 
lowed  by  a  description  of  the  ndghlHWifhaod.  Thtm 
was  a  tradition  that  these  i.  i  *  ere  naraod  from 
tha  chiaftaina  who  aaasa  wUh  iiercuki^  tha  Al|iva^ 
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180  ABOBNTARIL 


AROENTAKIL 


to  Home,  and  occupied  the  Capitoline,  or,  at  it  wru 
niicit'iuly  calk-d,  Satumlan  lull.  It  ia  impowible  to 
■ay  what  is  the  hiftorical  valae  or  meaning  of  thia 
legend  ;  we  may,  however,  notice  ita  conformity 
with  the  statement  thai  Bmm  ms  founded  bgr 
the  Pclasgiant,  with  wham  th«  name  of  Argot  waa 
connected.    (Varr.  v.  45,  ed.  MiiJl  r  ;  Hv. 

Fatt,  iiL  791  j  Oell.  z.  15 ;  l^iebuhr,  item.  hut. 
Toi  i  ^  314.) 

'I'Sr  name  argei  was  also  given  to  certain  fignrea 
thrown  into  the  Tiber  from  the  Sublician  bridj^, 
on  the  Idea  of  May  in  efery  year.  This  was 
done  by  the  pontifices,  the  vesta!«.  the  pnietora, 
and  other  citi^eits,  afu>r  thu  pertonnnnco  of  the 
emtflmafy  tacrifices.  The  images  were  thirty  in 
number,  made  of  bulrushes,  and  in  the  form  of 
men  («13«Xa  iu^iptUctKOy  priaconm  nmulacra  viro- 
rtim).  Ovid  makes  rarious  suppositions  to  account 
far  the  origin  of  thii  rite ;  we  can  only  coniectare 
tiiat  it  waa  •  •ymbolksal  effering  to  propitSate  Ifte 
gods,  and  that  t}ic  number  waa  a  repreRcnlative 
either  of  the  thirty  petriciaa  curiae  at  Home,  or 
perhaps  of  the  tliwty  Latin  tswnahipa.  Diimysins 
of  HsJicamassus  states  (i.  1 9,  38)  that  the  custom 
continued  to  his  times,  and  was  iusliluted  by  licr- 
eales  to  satisfy  the  aentplea  of  the  natives  when 
he  abnl-'fiod  thf  hiin^nn  sacrifices  fonncrly  made 
to  Satuni.  (Varr,  L.  L.  viL  44  ;  ()v.  /W.  v. 
Plut  (j^Moei/.  Rom.  p.  102,  Reiske  ;  Arnold,  Rom. 
Hid.  voL  L  p.  67 ;  Ban  sen  and  Platner,  BttArti- 
Umg  Rotn*,  vol.  L  p.  688—7020  [R.  W.J 

AROENTA'RIT  (rpavtCiTai),  kujkera  or 
money  changera.  I.  Grbik.  The  hanken  at 
Athena  mm  odled  Tpcnrt  Ofroi  from  tbdr  tablea 
(Tpdir((ai)  at  which  they  sat,  while  carrj-ing  on 
their  buiincM.  Public  or  slate  banks  seem  to 
iMVe  been  n  thing  uiknown  in  antiquity,  though 
the  state  nUMt  have  exercised  some  kind  of  super- 
intendence, eince  without  it  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  conceive  how  persons  could  have  placed  such 
imlimited  confidence  in  the  baaken,  as  they  are 
known  to  have  done  at  Athens.  They  had  their 
stands  or  tables  in  the  market  place  (Plat.  .l/o/. 
p.  17»  Hvp,  Mm.  a  368),  and  altbot^h  the  bank- 
ing end  mone^  enanging  hndneM  mw  mostly 
carried  on  by  fitToiKoi,  or  resident  aliens  and  frecd- 
mea,  still  these  persons  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
looked  apen  witA  any  djampect,  and  the  busbess 
itelf  was  not  disreputable.  Their  principal  occu- 
pation was  that  of  changing  money  at  an  agio 
(Isocrat  Tra/vz.  21  ;  Dem.  /Jc  fiil$.  Leg.  p.  376, 
e.Polt/ct.  p.  1-218  ;  Pollux,  iii.  H4,  vii.  170)  ;  but 
they  frequently  took  money,  at  a  moderate  pre- 
mium, from  persons  who  did  not  like  to  occupy 
themaelvei  with  the  management  of  their  own 
affitirs.  Tlras  the  &ther  m  I>enioethenes,  e.  p.^ 
kept  a  part  of  his  capital  in  the  hands  of  ]>ankrr>«. 
(Dcm,  c  ApktA  i  p.  81 6.)  These  persona  then  Icaxt 
tte  flMNiey  with  pfofit  to  othen,  and  thna,  to  a 
Cfrtnin  degree,  obtainc  d  possession  of  a  monopoly. 
The  greater  part  of  the  capital  with  which  they 
did  business  in  this  way,  belonged  to  others  (Dem. 
p.  J*hortr..  p  '>Ui),  but  sometimes  they  also  em- 
ployed capital  of  their  own.  Althmifih  their  sole 
object  was  peonniarf  gain  (Hen.  ^iwfw.  p.  953), 
and  not  by  any  means  to  connect  themselves  with 
wealthy  or  illustrious  fiuniliea,  yet  they  acquired 
great  credit  at  Athens,  and  formed  business  con- 
nections in  all  the  principal  towns  of  Greece, 
whcarcby  thefr  hBiiimi  VM  eflbetoally  supported. 


even  auAilalned  so  great  a  lepnlation  that  not  only 

were  they  considered  as  sernre  mrroly  }iy  virtue  nf 
their  calling,  but  such  contidcuce  vvas  placed  in 
them,  that  sometimes  business  was  transacted  with 
tbem  without  witnesses  (laocr.  Tnpta.  2\  and 
Ant  neney  and  eentmcti  of  debt  w^re  dcpo«itcd 
with  them,  and  agreements  were  com  luded  or  can- 
celled in  their  presence,  jp^xa.  c  CaJUqt,  p.  1243^ 
ft  Dkm^md.  p.  1287.)  Tlie  gmit  hnportenee  cf 
their  Vu-i-n  ss  is  clear  frr>^^i  tbi  i^nmensc  wealth  of 
Pasion,  who3c  bank  produced  a  net  annual  pcofit 
of  100  minae.  (Dem.  p.  Pkmm.  p.  946.)  There 
are,  however,  instances  nf  hankers  losing  cvcry- 
thing  they  posscitscd,  and  Ix-cuming  utterly  bank- 
nipt  (Dem.  p.  Phorm.  p.  959,  c.  Stef^.  i.  p.  1 120.) 
That  these  bankers  took  a  high  interest  when  they 
lent  out  money,  scarcely  needs  any  proof,  their 
loans  on  the  dejjosits  of  goodi^  are  sufficient  evi- 
dence. (Dem.  e.  Nieottr.  p.  1249.)  Ttrair  omal 
fntereet  waa  86  per  eoit.,  an  vitereit  that  ecareely 
occurs  any  where  except  in  cases  of  money  knt  on 
bottomzy.  The  only  instance  of  o  bank  recognized 
and  eondneled  en  behalf  of  the  elale  eecon  at 
Byzantium,  where  at  one  time  it  was  let  by  the 
re|)nblic  to  capitalists  to  £um.  (Arist  thoim.  ii. 
p.  ;  comp.  Bfickh,  PnbL  ^toneai.  if  A^ma^ 
p.  1-2(1,  Ac  2d  edit.) 

2.  Roman.  The  ./I r^^^o^Kt  at  Rome  were  also 
called  argadeas  mmmsos  eMmtorr«,  argmti  dit' 
tradoret  and  nmoHatorta  ttipi*  argmtariae.  (Orelti, 
Imteript.  n.  40o0.)  They  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  inensarii  or  public  Imnkers,  though  even 
the  ancieots  omfonnd  the  terms,  as  the  imsam 
eumetlmee  did  the  «me  kind  of  bnshieH  as  the 
argentarii,  and  they  must  also  be  distinguishi  d 
from  the  nummidarii.  [MbnSahii;  UvuuV'- 
LARii.]  The  argentarii  were  private  peiwna,  wh« 
carried  on  business  on  their  own  responsibility,  and 
were  not  in  the  service  of  the  republic  ;  but  the 
shops  or  tabermM  which  they  occupied  and  in 
which  they  transacted  thefr  business  about  the 
forum,  were  state  property.  (Dig.  in.  tit.  1. 
s.  '.V2  ;  Liv.  xl.  51.)  As  their  chief  business  waa 
that  of  changmg  monejt  the  atgenuurii  pnbaUj 
edited  at  Iteine  from  very  eariy  times,  ae  the  in- 
t<  rri 'i;r:i(''  of  the  P<.>;ii.iri>  w'tli  nilirr  Italian  nations 
could  not  well  exist  without  them  ;  tite  first  men- 
tion, however,  of  their  esvtuig  «t  Berne  mid 
having  their  shops  or  stalls  around  the  fonim,  oc- 
curs about  B.  c  350,  in  the  wan  against  the  Sam- 
nites.  (Liv.  vii.  21 .)  The  boaineM  of  the  argen- 
Uirii,  with  which  that  of  the  mensarii  coincided 
in  many  joints,  wiui  verj-  varied,  and  comj>ri*ed 
almost  every  thing  connected  with  money  or  m  r- 
caatik  transactions,  but  it  may  be  divided  into 
the  following  branches.  1.  PermmtoHo,  or  the 
exchange  of  fof  'ipn  coin  for  Roman  coin,  in 
which  case  a  small  agio  (collybua)  waa  paid  to 
them.  (Cie.  «i  Keir.  B.  78.)  In  hUcr  tfanee 
when  the  Romans  In-came  ac(|Uiiiiited  with  the 
Greek  custom  of  using  bills  of  exchangOi  the 
Roman  argentarii,  e.g.,  teeeiTed  amne  w  money 
which  had  to  be  paid  at  Athena,  and  then  r^-y-w 
a  bill  payable  at  Athens  by  some  banker  in 
that  city.  This  mode  of  transacting  businesa 
is  likewise  called  permutatio  (Cic  n^l  Att.  x'l'u 
24,  27,  XV.  15 ;  comp.  v.  15,  xi  1,  24,  ad 
Fam,  ii.  1 7,  iiL  5,  ad  QHi$d.  Prat.  i.  3,  p.  il»> 
Asr.  i4X  end  zendeied  it  necessary  for  the  aigea* 
larii  to  be  aemmiated  with  the  current  valne  ef 
the  Mme  coin  n  diflenal  plneei  and  at  diAmit 
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ARGENTARJL 

(Sm       I  iiiiiiiiiil  tmCicpro  QuSmet.  4.) 
H  Tte  keeping  of  ma  «f  vunej  for  otW  prr* 
foos.    Sach   n>jQcv  Mujht   be  d-  pjatt'-d  liv  lb* 
vunlj  to  •»▼«  iiuDMif  tJM  ttvttbk  of 
tt  mi  mat      psTmcnu,  airi  v  thb  ow  it 

callr^  ilrpoMtuin  ;  lb*  anrrnUriiU  then  paid 

pK^rBMit  w  to      ■■(Alii  ifcv 

•wc^r  either  told  the  arp^Tilarius  pt  r»onaIly  or  he 
inv  a  clM^ue.  (Pfauu.  CmnmL  ii.  X  6fi,  4tc^  uL 
6C»  iv.  3^  1»  ftc)  Otli»»i^wi  iiy  iihiiaa 
f'MfdIuon  of  the  ar;r'T.tann*  payinji  intpn-»t  ;  in 
tkat  cue  the  hmhmj-  wmt  called  ctmIWwh,  Hid  tlie 
wtigManm  B%bt  of  sms*  em^Joj  tk«  WMy 
k^iSt-Ifui  anv  Wrati-To  tnajincr.  (.Suet.  Awj.  3f.) 
1  be  orge&iajntMM  thna  did  miaiott  tfae  mom  Mart 
kMiDeat  a«  a  naadana  baaker.  Maay  penoM  eo- 
tnutt-d  all  iHerr  capital  to  th«an  (Cie.  p.  Ccwe,  6), 
ii,d  inuaTicTi  m  wliitch  tke  aigentarii  made  pay- 
aesto  is  Aa  MM  a€  tkoM  whose  money  thej  had 
rti  Lir.d,  arr  racntianf  d  v«*n.-  frequpntlv.  A  \a\- 
Beat  laade  thiwugh  a  baakVr  was  calM  /«r  wtm- 
wmm^  dt  mmma^  or  pgr  wuntae  ttH^tmmm,  vUU  ft 
prrriTOt  Tcade  br  the  debtor  in  person  wai  n  par- 
cj&^I  &r  area  ur  tie  doiaa,  {I'lauL  Curad.  v.  ^ 
7,  ^  Oi^Kro.  H.  3.  89  :  Ck.  ad  Alt.  L  9, 
3  ;  Schol.  //.:.rrj.  S„t.  ii.  3.  ;  S^nec. 
2o ;  Ciaiuo,  uL  i'H.)  An  atgentanoa 
MMT  {aid  away  penon*!  MMgrvidMil 

beinr  eitfecr  suthonsrd  by  him  ii  r^TSon  or  re- 
ceiving a  die^ae  wiucii  wu  caiitd  perscrtptio^ 
•id  the  paywHtMi  dMi  m4b  either  in  ouh, 
or,  if  the  penon  who  wiu  to  rpreive  it,  kept  an 
aecoont  with  the  aame  Ijankcrf  he  had  it  added 
ia  the  banker**  book  to  bit  own  depoait  This  was 
tikewiar  called  pmcnhtre  or  simply  aersBent.  (Plant 
ii  4-  ^,  a:c^  CWwat  2.  20  ;  DooaL  ad 
/Was.  T.  7.  2<!,  &.C.,  .4  iu  4.  IS  ; 
CtcadAlt.  \x.  18,  is.  12,  xil  51,  PUtip.  r.  4, 
a  Verr.  r.  19  ;  Hocat.  SaL  tl  S.  76.)  It  alsooe- 
con  that  ax]^tarii  iiia^nf  jwi  iits  for  persons  who 
had  aat  depaailad  anj  mmiej  with  thero  ;  this 
waa  efarfakm  ta  lending  money,  which  in  hct 
they  often  did  for  a  cmaui  per  centage  of  interest 
(|*laat.  CWc  iT.  1.  19,  2.  22,  Trwc  t  L  61,  Ac, 
i.  2.  40  ;  Tac.  Am».  tI  17.)  Of  ad  this 
of  the  receipts  as  well  as  of  the  expen- 
^  afamaiii  k^  aacaiata  acooaiatB  in 
■las  ar  ^sisBMa  ^Tfin.  0*.  ff. 
iL  7),  ajid  then-  is  everr  n-a-ion  for  b«*Iieviiig  ihnt 
they  were  acqitaiBted  with  what  ia  called  in  book- 
fccqaiig  doaMa  mOxf.  When  «a  ntgiailariai  aet- 
tl- d  his  acrounu  with  pertains  with  whom  ho  did 
it  waa  dfloa  other  in  writing  or  oiaiiy, 
the  porpowj  (Dig.  2. 
a.  20  ;  Plaut.  Au- 
be  partT  found  to  be  in 
date fnd  vial  ha awad,  aadte  had  Ua  mm 

^tfaccd  ()»r»nj«9  ejrf0^irt  t>T  etjmtfftrt)    from  the 

banker]!  books.  (PboL  CitL  i.  S.  41  ;  Ck,  ad 
JUL  zvi.  ft)    Am  tha  haaka  nf  lha  m^gmtuil  wa 

p^--nl\y  kept  w^t^.  ^--  it  a.  i   rri  y.  and  partiaj- 
iadj  ia  nyvd  to  datei^  thej  were  looked  upon  as 
ill— mil  af  h%h  sDihoritf ,  and  wo*  awaJad 
torn  the  oortj  o'Jujtlceaj  unexce^onable  eri- 
(Ck,  p.  OuK.  6  i  Qcitoa,  xiT.  2.)  Hence 
were  cAoi  caottwiad  \»  efrfl  casrs, 
u  maaej  bansnctiona  wen?  rarely  coticloded  with- 
OTf  tfce/r  hiStience  or  aM>pcration-  ^Their  codicq 
or  tMbtike  could  not  bn  witfcWd  nam  a  panoo 
pj^^ff^juimii"-  then  teik*  F"ipoM  af 


t-.t.  14.  i.  47.  II,  14.  tit  3. 
ML  itL  5l  &3|dLc:),  and  the 
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his  oaaati  and  to  prodnee  them  wm 
calledaisre  (Dig.     tit  t&  a  I.  |  1),  or  fMi/mm 

rvitoem  r2.  UL  IJ.  t.  »).  ^§  7,  i^).     i^.  Ihf'tt  COO« 

aectiao  with  ceauasaaa  and  public  aastkiMk  Xhia 

the  most  ani  lent     In  prirale  uli-t  ami  piin  fjji»^-«, 

ih«v  aoaettmes  acted  as  uenU  for  either  party 
(mdtrpntm,  PIhlCW  VL\.  «1>,  and  iiwillaii 

they  und<-rto>k  to  %rW  the  whoI>^  rxuiie  <'f  a  pef*on, 
as  an  mhcciiaacc.    (Di§.  &.  tic  S.  s.  18,  4#.  tit. 

At  pnUia  iiiiiriii  they  vara  abnoet 
inranalily  j-rt'*eiit,  r»si*ter'.iij;  tlic  nrlii]'-)i 
their  pnces,  and  purchasetSi  and  receiving  the  pay* 
meat  from  tha  pMhaam  {Ck.  pc  4,  df 
Qiiinrtil.  xi.  '2  ;  Suet  AVr.  5  •  Oaius,  jr.  126  ; 
t^pitolin.  An$om.  V.)  At  auctions,  however,  tha 
axgcntafii  aight  tnMcl  baibifsi  ^b^s^^h  thair 

clerks  nr  tennnti,  who  »  ere  called  n-n-furtt  fr^vi 
tbeir  ooUecti^  the  money.    4.  1  be  tcetut^ol  llie 

^^^n^^Twei  of  fnrp-rv,  ns  Wfll  hm  the  frequer.t 
oertirmice  oi  turetgn  coini,  ftidrrcd  it  iieceuary 
ta  hawc  persons  to  dsdda  U|N<ii  ih<'ir  Tatue,  aid  tla 
arjrentarii,  fr-.m  the  ruitnre  >>{  th«  ir  (Krntpotion,  were 
best  ({uaiihcd  to  iu.l  at  probatores ;  hence  ihey 
were  paaaM  in  this  capadtf  at  nB  fajraenu  of 
any  larjft"  amount  Thii,  hown»¥i^,  irrm«  nri;'"hjinr 
to  have  bi^en  a  {art  of  the  doty  of  public  uibcrrs, 
tha  nensarii  or  Dumnahaii,  antil  in  tha  mmm  af 
time  the  (Opinion  of  an  fiTjr^tnriu*  nUo  enme  tn  Ha 
looked  upuii  lu  (ietimve  ;  And  tbU  t  iistnni  was 
•onctioned  by  a  law  of  Marius  Oratidiaiuit.  i  Flin. 
/f.  N.  XxiiL  f*  ;  lonip.  Cir.  (til  AU.  xiL  5  ;  IHg- 
46.  tit  3.  I.  'S'X)  h.  1  be  mdidQmm  Ttmditki,  that 
is,  the  obligatiai  af  pirchasing  from  the  mint  the 
newly  coin^  money,  and  circtuating  it  among  the 
people.  This  bnuich  their  (unctions  occurs  only 
under  the  emptra.  (^^roach.  KfiM.  is.  49  | 
Procop.  Amecd.  Sd;  «Mn.  Hilaiiba,  0»  Vmr, 
17.  n.  &04.) 

Although  the  argentarii  w0tt  not  Iti  the  Mrvtce 
of  the  state,  they  existed  ooIt  in  a  limited  number, 
and  farmed  a  eoUegiam,  which  waa  dirided  into 
soctelatoi  or  corporations,  which  alone  had  the  n^  ht 
to  admit  new  members  of  th«r  guild.  (Urelli, 
ItucrifL  B.  9 IS,  995.)  It  appears  that  no  ana 
but  free  men  could  l>ecomc  memlx-rs  cf  such  a  cor- 
poration, and  wbenarer  slavsa  ua  asntioned  as 
argentarii,  they  mutt  ba  awaalaed  aa  «ctnig  only 
as  iervants*.  and  in  the  n.iine  r)f  their  masters,  who 
remained  the  re^oasibla  aarttes  aran  if  riaves  had 
InuMetad  bnriaasa  wMi  their  nam  panlhnn.  ( Diff. 
2.  tit  1 3.  I.  4.  §  \  1 4.  tit  X  i.  1  fJ  )  With  n-ifr»rd 
to  the  legal  lelatioa  among  tha  raamben  of  the 
corporations,  thaw  asirtad  variana  lagnhrtiaM  \  ana 
memlKT  (ioeius),  for  exaniple,  was  rfsix.nnil'le  fi.r 
the  other.  (Aact  ad  Hermm.  ii.  13  ;  Dig.  2.  tit. 
14.  as.  9,  35,  27.)  They  also  enjoyed  aaetfal 
privilejjreg  in  the  time  of  the  empire,  .ind  Jtintinian, 
a  partinibir  patron  of  the  aiventarii,  snatly  in- 
cMmad  thaia  privilegea  (JtsOn.  IM):  bvt 
diihnnr^r  argerifirii  were  alwnyi  tevenly  iiiinlnh»'d 
(Suet  (JtMiit,  lu  :  Auson.  A^p^.  15),  and  in  the 
ifM  «f  tha  aapsrstai  thaj  win  «iid«r  th*  ■ 
intendenoa  af  tha  pwftilia  «U.  (Dlfr  1. 1& 


CI%l.taLlS, 
a.  1.  I  9.) 

Aj  rifudi  tha  mpaiUMflj  af  tha  wfaHaii, 
the  passages  of  the  anctenti  »eeTn  to  eortm'^iet  one 
aootber,  for  some  writers  speak  of  their  occupation 
as  respectable  and  hanouaUa  (Cife  jk,  CaM  4 } 
AmL  Vict.  72}  Snsl.  Ksip.  1 1  Am.  ad  JTML 
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ML  L  0.  6S),  wUle  ^then  apedk  of  tiwn  widi 

contempt  (Plant.  r^/r«5.  Iv.  2.  20,  Tosin.  PrnV  25, 
&C. ;  TntcvL  t  1.47);  but  this  contradiction  nuiy 
be  tasOjr  neonciled  bj  dUtinguishing  between  a 
lower  and  a  higher  clujs  of  argon tarii.  A  wealthy 
argentaritu  who  carried  on  biisiucss  on  a  large 
acale,  was  nndoubtedly  as  much  a  person  of  re- 
■pectabiliqr  M  «  banker  in  modem  timM;  but 
flwieft  wno  isA  1nirin«H  only  on  a  annll  scale, 
or  (lej^radod  tlu'ir  mllinif  by  ncting  as  usurers,  cjiii- 
not  have  been  bdd  in  any  esteem.  It  bat  already 
bem  obaemd  tliat  the  argentaiS  bad  Arir  ahops 
ioaild  the  forum  (Liv.  ix.  40,  xxy\.  1 1,  27  ;  PInut. 
True.  L  1.  61  ;  Tt  rrnt.  Fkorvn,  t.  8.  2«,  AddpL 
ii.  4.  13);  hcnco  to  becow baiikfupC,  was  expressed 
by  foro  cedert^  or  (i/>i"rr,  or  fmty  twri/t.  (Plaut. 
Epid.  i.  2.  16;  Dig.  in.  tit.' 3.  &.  7.  "§  2.)  The 
aDopi  «r  boodis  public  property,  and  boflt  by 
tha  oenton,  who  sold  the  tise  of  them  to  the  argen- 
tariL  (Li>.  xxxix  44,  xl.  51,  xlL  27,  xliv.  16; 
com  p.  J.  O.  Siober,  DistfrttU.  de  Arpnttariif^  Lip- 
•iae,  1737  ;  U.  Hubert,  Dupt$L  jmiidieem  III.  de 
jffpMfam  Ntown,  TrajccL  1738  s  W.  T.  Kraut, 
De  Argmdartk  U  Nwmmdmik^  Gottingcn, 
1826.)  [L.  aj 

one 

nettUs  which,  on  account  of  their  beauty,  their  d\i- 
nbiU^«  their  density,  and  their  raht^,  have  been 
citeemed  in  all  cinlised  eemrtriM,  and  in  all  ages,as 
predoua^  and  which  havp,  on  nfcount  of  the  abo%-e 
qualities  and  the  facility  of  working  them,  been  used 
for  money.  The  anckllto  were  aaiuainted  with  silver 
from  the  earliest  kmnm  periods.  (PUny  ascribes  its 
discoTenr  to  Rrictitbonhu  «r  to  Aeacni,  H.  N.  vii. 

B.  57.)  It  is  constantly  mentioned  iu  Ilomer; 
but  in  a  manner  which  proves  that  ii  was  Gom> 
pamtivdy  scaroe.  It  vnt  waA  more  abiradant  in 
Asia  than  in  ftreoce  Proper,  wl.'  rr  tli'>re  were  not 
many  silver  mines.  The  accounts  we  have  of  the 
TCvennes  of  tfa«  early  Lydion  and  Persian  kings, 
nnd  nf  the  presents  of  some  of  them,  mich  ag  Gygea 
and  Croeaus  to  Pytho  and  other  shrines,  prove 
the  great  abundance  of  both  the  predoo*  AMtals  in 
Western  Asia.  Of  this  weahh,  however,  a  very 
large  proportion  was  laid  up  in  the  roy.il  and 
sacred  treasuries,  both  in  Asia  and  in  Cireocc.  But 
in  timet  oid  ebiafly  by  the  effscta  of  wan,  these 
aeenmnlationi  w«e  diipened,  and  the  ptvrious 
metals  became  commoner  and  cheaper  throughout 
Greece.  Thus,  the  spoils  of  the  Asiatics  in  the 
Penian  wan,  and  Ae  payment  of  Oroek  nierco- 
nnri  «  by  the  Pi  rsian  kings,  the  expenditure  of 
Pericles  on  war  and  works  of  art,  the  plunder  of 
tba  temple  of  Delphi  by  the  Phocians,  the  militatv 
expense*  and  whol  "^i?!"  bri!>ery  of  Philip,  and, 
above  alU  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  caused  a 
iraat  increase  in  the  uiMNiwt  of  aflver  and  gold  in 
actual  ctrcuktioti.  The  acconnts  we  have  of  the 
treasures  possessed  by  the  successors  of  Alexander 
would  be  almost  incredible  if  tbaj  l*an  not  per- 
fectly wdlattaated. 

It  wae  abent  tbii  ^e  also  tbat  the  tiehea  of 
the  East  began  to  be  familiar  to  the  Ronuins", 
among  whom  the  preciotu  metals  wexe,  in  early 
tinei^  cxtienNly  Vtrr  litde  ef  Aem  was 
ftsmd  in  Italy ;  and  though  Cisalpine  Oaal  fur- 
nished  some  gold,  which  was  carried  down  by  the 
Alpine  torrents,  it  contained  but  a  ver>-  snmll  pro- 
portion of  silver.  The  sil-  rr  mines  of  i^j  .in  had 
been  wrought  by  the  Carthaginians  at  a  very 
•■fly  peijed ;  wd  fimn  tbtt  eoniee^  at  weU  at 
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of  their  silrer  as  an  article  of  commerce.  But 
when  first  Spain  and  then  Greece,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Syria,  were  brought  beneath  the  Roman 
power,  they  obLiined  that  abundant  BUpply  both 
of  silver  and  gold  which  formed  the  instrument  of 
the  extravagance  and  Inxtoy  of  the  fatter  republic 
and  the  eoipiva.  Tiie  value'  of  tba  pneioM 
metals  did  not,  however,  fiiD  in  ptoporrfeB  to  tboir 
increase,  as  large  quantities,  wrought  fir  wodciof 
art,  were  taken  out  of  circulation.*'  (Bikkh.) 

The  fdaliTe  value  of  gold  and  aQTer  difced 
rnri!^t(!rri.}ily  at  different  periods  in  Greek  and 
Roman  history.  Herodotus  mentions  it  (iii,  95) 
as  13  to  I ;  Plato  (Hipp,  c  6.  p.  231 ),  as  12  to  1 ; 
Menander  (ap.  Pol/uc.  ix.  7G),  as  10  to  1  ;  and 
Livy  (xxxviii.  11),  as  10  to  1,  about  a.c.  lil^. 
Aeendiag  to  Snotonina  (Jut.  Cm».  £4),  Juliua 
Caeaar,  en  one  occasion,  exchanged  silver  for  gold 
in  the  proportion  of  9  to  1  ;  but  the  most  usuail 
pro[>ortion  under  the  early  Roman  emperors  wtis 
about  12  to  1 ;  and  from  Coostontine  to  Jastinian 
aboot  14  to  1,  or  15  to  1.  The  proportion  m  mo- 
dem times,  since  the  discover)-  of  the  Americaa 
mines,  has  varied  between  17  to  1  and  14  to  1, 

Sitmr  Mmtt  md  Omt.  —  In  the  e«4iest  tinea 
the  Greeks  obtained  their  silver  chiefly  as  nn 
article  of  ammieroe  from  the  rhucaeans  and  the 
Samiaaajbnttheiyaeon  began  to  work  the  rich  minee 
of  their  own  country  and  its  is'arn!-.  Tin  tliii  f 
mines  were  in  Siphuos,  Tbcssidy,  ami  Atuca.  in 
the  last-named  country,  the  silver  mines  of  liMlrioii 
famished  a  most  abundiant  ss^iply,  and  aren  gene- 
rally regarded  as  the  chief  sonrce  of  the  wealth  of 
Athens.  Wc  learn  from  Xtnophon  (^Yfciig.\\. 
2 ),  that  these  mines  had  been  worked  in  lemote 
anti(iuity  ;  and  Xcnophon  speaks  of  then  OB  if  bo 
considered  them  i;ir \ "i  lu^tible.  In  the  time  uf 
Demosthenes,  however,  tho  profit  arising  from, 
them  had  greatly  diminished ;  and  la  die  oeeond 
ccnturj-  of  the  Christian  era  they  were  no  longer 
worked.  (Paus.  i.  1.  §  1.)  The  Romans  obtained 
most  of  their  silrer  fton  the  very  rich  mines  of 
Spain,  which  had  been  previously  worked  by  the 
Phoenicians  and  Cartbaginians,  and  which,  though 
abandoned  for  those  of  Mexico,  are  still  not  ex- 
haueted.  The  en  fimm  a^ich  the  silver  was  ob- 
tained wai  called  jjlbisr  eorfl  (h^iyvphis  ^q,  or 
simply  Ap7i  /  "'iJ,  Xen.  Vecdtj.  i.  .5,  iv.  2).  Tlie 
same  term  \term)  waa  also  applied  to  the  ore  by 
the  Romans. 

A  full  acc  Hint  nf  all  that  is  known  respecting 
the  ores  of  stiver  known  to  the  ancients,  their 
mining  operatione,  and  their  processes  for  tho  no- 
duction  of  the  ore?,  is  given  by  Bikkh.  {Diaaerla* 
liim  on  tie  6Uoer  Mi»es  of  Ijuurum^  §|  3,  4,  5.) 

Ute*  tfSikm.  —  By  far  tho  most  importMlt  QBO 
of  silver  among  the  Greeks  was  for  manpy.  It 
was  originally  the  universal  currency  in  Greece. 
Mr.  Knight,  however,  maintains  (/*ra^  Horn.)  that 
gold  was  coined  first  because  it  waa  the  moto 
readily  found,  and  the  mere  eaiOy  woriced;  but 
there  are  sufficient  reasons  for  believing  that,  un- 
til some  time  after  the  end  of  the  Peloponncsiaa 
war,  the  Athenian  had  no  gold  enrreney.  [Air« 
aUM.]  It  may  be  remarked  here  that  all  the 
words  connected  with  money  are  derived  from 
ipryvpost  and  not  bma  xpv^'*  >*  '''^^'■pyMpAM, 
"to  bribe  with  mf  rtcy  ifryvpofiOiSSi,  **amoney« 
changer,**  &,& ;  and  dpyvpos  is  itself  not  unm- 

foenuy  oed  t»  e^Qr  noMgr  in  fw*!  (S^Vh. 
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.■('J;;:.  25' \  as  U  ia  Latin.  At  Romf,  on  tho 
waxatj,  HlTcr       aaii _caiMd  till  lu  c.  369, 


I  In  nmilllMi  at 

:jvu  T  c  in  uf  the  Ro- 

boRowed  irxmx  the  Greek 
F«r  fcfdMT  deiMb  fnpcrting  nh«r 
■OBcr.       N'  MML's,  Dknarh  s.  Prachma. 
Vvmk  a  Tcrj  earij  pcnod,  sUtct 

arms,  m  oftr-n  r»"'' tt-*iI        by  }!on-.<T,  J .  lonpi  t/i 
The  aae  of  it  for  inete  fmymm  oC 
NlMilBliaB,  at  in  plat«,  mm  !• 

faaendlr  prevalent  about  the  do«F  of  th« 


6  ;  Plntnrr,  /*ru<v*». 


u. 


it  b«ccitnrs  to  comman  a«  bardlj  to  need 
iliuatratkitt, — more  conuDoo  indeed 
wilfc  w.  (Cie.  im  V^rr.  \n.  21.)  Tbe  Ro- 
ir  •-•  «  dtstingaisked  l>etwren  plai'i  ..•  ■!  (-h.x^rd  ii'rpr 
vcMeis  bj  calling  tbe  iianDcr  jmra  ur  itjna  (Piin. 

in.  1  ;  Jmr.  ix.  141,  BV.  f9|  Mttt  h.  MX 
and  tbe  l^ti^r  r^r'attt^  aapmm^m  tmmmtim,  (Ca»' 
l^rcBA ;  To&aL  Tica.] 

TW  cUif  MMBt  anthoritiet  respectiof  ftilrer, 
as  weQ  aa  gold,  are  tbe  3d.  4th,  and  5th  booki  of 
Scrabei»  tbe  5tb  of  Diodonu,  e»pecudlr  cc.  'J7  and 
Jf. ad  tbe  33d  of  Plii^,  Am &6.  a  31  ;  of  mo- 
i.rTT,  warts  ibc  miyt,\  iTTiportant  art  BtKkh'a  PMie 
£^tjmiumy  o/\itM^iLt^  Bk.  I.  CC.  i  —  3,  with  the  »up- 
pleiBentar\'  iJisaertaiiom  am  tit  Siir*r  MimeM  of 
LaxHam^iai  JMab^  iMMy  ^  lit  Fredout  .\fe- 
taiM.  [P.S.J 

A'BOI AS  GRAPHS'  (V><b  7P«^),  tfcM  K 
an  artioo  fer  idlencMi  Vagrants  and  idlers  wrre 
bot  u>i«zatcd  at  AtbcM  froB  very  eorlr  times,  and 
ewoj  pnoo  waa  obliged  to  be  able  to  state  by 
what  Dieaiia  be  nppactcd  kimseUl  (Herod.  iL 
177  ;  Diod.  L  77.)  Aceordinc  to  ■one  (PluL 
StL  S7t  PbUox,  riiL  42),  eren  Dnco  had  enacted 
hnra  yinit  idlmf,  while,  acoofding  to  otbcn, 
"  *  m  bia  l^iaiation,  borrowed  theee  laws  frooi 
^gjptiaoa,  and  othen  again  etatc  that  Peisis- 
tbe  first  who  introdnced  tham  at  Athena. 
(Plat.  SoL  31.)  In  atwJiiee  wkh  this  kw, 
vfaseb  ifl  called  a^ia.\  v6uo%,  all  poor  people  were 
to  rtr'*I  thftt  tbcgr  wart  canytng  on  MM 
M  hfwyiA  tlMj  gained  ti«it 

livifeUbood  (l>em.  r.  /7uhul.  p.  1  ."jOJl  ;  I  so*,  rat.  Jrco- 

17  ;  DioBja.  xx.  2) ;  and  if  a  ytaoa  ^  hie 


nijvrad  Ui  ftaiilj,  n  neddi  inight  be 

l>rrHigbi  agaijxst  tim  befc»re  the  archon  epotij-niuB 
MC  onl/  kt  ft  aember  of  hia  fiunilj,  but  by  any 
M»  «te  ehew  t»  do  Mw   {Latie.  Agmm:^ 
At  the  lime  wben  the  Arciopejju*  w^s  gtill  in  the 
foQ  pnaeciiinn  of  ita  nowera,  the  archon  leenu  to 
kid  the  ehuge  iwAfe  tbe  MBt  of  the  Anio- 
Mgna.    If  the  action  was  bronpht  against  a  person 
M  the  fint  lauBM^  a  fine  might  be  inllicted  on  him, 
aad  if  he  «w  fimod  gnllty  a  second  or  third  tfaar, 
Ise  mig-hf      ;<unu»h»'d  »ath  irtfda.    (Pollux,  vlii. 
4'J.)   Dnco  had  ordaixied  atimia  as  tbe  penalty 
Cfca  fir  the  int  cuMrfetfaa  of  idkneea.  (Pint, 
PuIL  li  <T.)    This  law  ^-aa  modified  In-  Silon, 
who  inllicted  atimia  ooJjr  when  a  person  was  con- 
Tirted  a  third  lime,  and  H'm  dwibtful  as  to  whe- 
ther in  hier  tixn  a  the  aV.mlvL  vrtit  inflicted  at  all 
i^idlene^B.     A»  the  Annopngua  was  entnisted 
wnk  liegeneal  Bupcrbtteodenee  of  the  moral  ooo. 
i^ti£mau.  it  u  prol.able  that  Jt  ini-ht  mtcr- 

«„J  to  l«Bf  « -ctioa  •  P~ 


it    O'al.  Max.  lu 

Ac :  Meier  and  SfbiiiMaa,  AU.  J'ne. 
298,  Ac. :  Batfch,  INM.  JBMk  ^  47*, 

Arrorditii;  to  .\rl;an  (F.J^tv.  l\  ft  simiW  law 

exietcd  alee  at  SaidM.  [L.&J 

arirO 


p.  15ft. 
pa.  I^J, 
M  sdfc.) 


AKOU'RIOU  Dies'  ( Vr«^  Miw), 


suit  of  th'"  (I.L»»  Tf^Ji  T»»'a,  nj'd  w  tV.iti  th  itarn- 

dictwo  of  the  thceaielhetae,  to  oenprl  the  defend^ 
ant  to  pa^  Maiee  hi  hia  paMeriM,  «r  fcr  whirh 

be  was  liable,  to  the  {•laintiiT.  Thit  acx'ud  it 
Maallj  allodcd  to  ia  two  apcechea  et  iNrnoe* 
tie—  (imBmtLm,  iiQ»ii»f«dir.  p.  UT\ 
and  ie  WWrtid  af  at  Inpi  hi  the  spe<^h  ai^amtt 
CallippWL  iJ.  S.  M.J 

AIlOYRA'SPIl>BS(Vnprf#vsltff)»a  dhWn 
of  tbe  Mari  doiii.in  army  of  AleMlder  the 
who  were  m  called  becaiiae  they  carried  shiclda 
corered  with  silTer  phitee.  They  were  picked 
men,  and  wrre  comnundrd  by  Nit-anor,  xhr  r>n  of 
Parmenion,  and  were  beld  ua  high  hoiioor  hj 
Alexander.  After  the  death  of  Aleundv  thef 
followed  Eumenes,  but  afterwards  ihry  dfS<Tt*^  to 
.^ntigonuA,  and  ddiTcred  Eiuaeoes  up  to  bua. 
.\ntigonas«  boweTcr,  eeea  hnka  ap  the  corpe,  find- 
ing it  tuo  turbulent  to  manage.  iIHod.  xrii.  57, 
58,  51),  xriii.  63,  xix.  12,  41,  43,  48  ;  Justin,  xti. 
7  ;  Curtius,  it.  IS  |37  ;  PlataKh,  A'«*mw.  ia,Ac. ; 
Droysen,.V  f  '       A^f'-r  >    'I  'i.  ( ir< .  k.  ktnga 

of  Syria  te«m  u>  tuivt-  tuid  a  mrpt  oi  uu-  nuuc  uamo 
in  their  army:  Liry  mentions  them  as  the  royal 
cohort  in  the  army  of  ,\titi«hu»  the  fircit  (Liv. 
zxavii.  40;  Polyb.  v.  ^'j.)  ']  he  I-^i^m  rur  Ales- 
ander  ^^vcnis,  among  other  thii^  in  which  ha 
imitated  Alexander  the  Grmt,  had  in  hi*  amiy 
bodies  of  men  who  were  called  iuyjroaMj>ttU$  uikI 
cknuoaspidfi.  (Ijunprid,  Aim,  Sm.  iQ,)  IP.S.1 

AROYROCOPEION  (V>*f*awni>>X  the 
plaee  wheta  Money  was  coineid,  tlie  mmt,  at  Athena. 
It  appean  to  hare  boM  ii  or  adjoining  to  tha 
cbapd  (^pyer)  of  a  hero  named  Steplianephoraa, 
in  which  were  kept  tbe  standard  weighu  fur  tbe 
coins,  just  as  at  Rome  in  tl.>-  s.uictuary  of  Juno 
Mooeta.  [Monkta.]  (I'uilax,  Tii.  103;  liar- 
pocrat. ;  Suid,  ;  Bockh,  Corp.  Inter,  rol.  I  164, 
and  the  explanation  of  that  inscription  la  hia 
i'aU»0jGaDnonvV'-^iiea«»pwU4,2Bd  ed.:  coiap. 
TALSNTtm.)  [PSw] 

ARIADNFI.A  (V'c^ma),  festimla  iolemnixed 
in  the  iolaDdefl>iaxoaiahflnoar  of  Ariadne,  whe^ 
aeeordlnf  to  one  tmditkm,  had  died  here  a  natural 
d -ath,  and  w.u  houdun  d  with  sacrifices,  scconi- 
panied  bj  rejoicii^  and  aariaMnL  (PlaU  Tie*. 
20.)  Another  Mtal  of  the  mm  mm  «aa 
c  lebratfd  in  lumntir  of  .\riadti*'  in  Cjpmi,  which 
waa  said  to  have  been  instituted  Thooma  a 
eeamenantko  of  \m  death  te  the  Math  of  Oofw 
pla^-ui.  The  Aniatlraaians  called  th  •  grov,  ia 
which  tbe  grave  of  Ariadne  was  ihown,  that  of 
Aphrodite-AriadM.  Thb  ie  the  aeeoont  giTrn  by 
Plutarch  {Thft.  20)  fi^m  Pawn,  an  Amatliosian 
writer.  (Comp.  C.  F.  Hermann,  X«kr6.  du  (Jott—- 
dtemnjl.  Aliertk^mtr,  %9$.fL  \%)  [L. 8.) 

A'llIKS  {Kpi6%)^  the  Kittrrinp  ram,  was  used  to 
shake,  perforate,  and  batter  down  the  walls  of  bo- 
sieged  cities.  It  eoaaMted  of  a  hufe  beaa,  made 
of  the  trunk  of  a  trro,  cgpcci.illy  of  n  fir  or  an  nsh. 
To  one  end  was  fastened  a  mass  of  bronse  or  iron 
(«e^4,  /^oX4,  wpore^),  which  meiDbled  b 
its  fonn  the  head  of  a  ram.  The  upper  figtire  in 
the  annexed  woodcut  is  taken  from  the  baa-relieia 
ea  the  eohima  ef  Tkajan  at  Rome.  It  thowa  the 
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•ries  in  ito  limplest  itate,  and  u  tt  wtm  borae  and 
impelled  bj  hnman  handa,  withont  other  aatittance. 

In  an  improriHi  funn,  the  ram  wa«  nuroiuidcd  with 
iron  booda,  to  which  rings  were  attached  for  the 
purpoae     aoapending  it  by 

[>cntn  fixed  traiisvcraely  over  it.  See  the  lower 
figure  in  the  woodcut  By  this  contrivance  the 
wHdien  were  reliered  Iran  the  miceeeilj  ef  np- 

portinp  the  weight  of  the  mm.  and  they  could  with 
ease  give  it  a  rapid  and  forcible  motion  backwards 
and  wrwaraiu 


The  use  of  this  machine  waa  flurllicr  aided  by 

placing  the  frame  in  which  it  was  stifpcnde-d  upon 
wheels,  and  also  by  constructing  over  it  a  wooden 
roof,  so  as  to  form  a  tcstudo  (x^ ^wn;  Kpto^6pos^ 
Appian,  Del/.  AfitM.  78  ;  tettvdo  arietariay  Vitruv,  x. 
19),  which  protected  the  besieging  party  from  the 
defensiTe  aasaults  of  the  besieged.  Josephus>  who 
gives  a  dcaeripcioii  of  the  maehine  (A «/.  iii.  7.  §  1  d); 
adds,  that  there  waa  no  tower  to  strong,  no  wall 
so  thick,  Ju  to  n-^ist  tho  force  of  thia  machine,  if 
ita  blows  were  continued  long  enough.  The  beam 
of  the  airiea  waa  eAen  of  great  length,  e.g.  80,  100, 
or  even  120  feet.  The  design  of  this  was  both  to 
act  across  an  intcn  ening  ditch,  and  to  enable  those 
who  worked  the  machine  to  remain  in  a  poritioB  ef 
comparative  security.  A  hundred  men,  nr  even  a 
greater  number,  were  sometimes  employed  to  strike 
with  the  beam. 

The  aries  first  became  an  important  military 
engine  in  the  hands  of  the  Macedonians,  at  the 
time  of  Philip  and  Alexander  the  Orrnt,  though 
it  was  known  at  a  much  earlier  period.  (Comp. 
Thnc.  it  1ft.)  Vitmrius  speaks  (/.  c.)  of  Polydus, 
a  Thessalian,  in  the  time  of  Philip,  who  greatly 
improved  the  machine,  and  his  improvements  were 
carried  ont  ¥SSi  Anther  \if  Diadca  and  Chaereaa, 
who  senvd  in  the  ciiMimigng  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  The  Romans  learnt  from  the  Greeks  the 
art  of  building  theae  maHrinea^  and  Appear  to  have 
employed  thctn  for  the  first  time  to  any  ronsidrniMc 
extent  in  the  siege  of  Syracuse  in  the  second  Punic 
war.  [Hklkpoi.is.1 

ARISTOCRATIA  {kpiaronparia),  a  term 
in  common  use  among  Greek  writers  on  p)litic8, 
though  rarely  employed  by  historians,  or  otherwise 
than  in  connection  with  political  theories.  It  sig- 
nifies literally  **  the  govemment  of  the  best  men,*" 
and  as  used  hy  Plato,  Aristotle,  Polybius,  Ac,  it 
meant  (in  lenxenca  to  a  state  where  political 
power  was  not  tlwntd  the  bulk  of  tho  eomnra* 
nilj,  bat  was  in  dw  moidi  «f  a  privilcfed  claa% 


existing  akng  with  a  cUm  poMonUy  five,  and 
possessed  of  civil  rights,  but  esdhided  from  the 

exercise  of  the  highest  politi>al  functions)  the  go- 
▼enunent  ef  a  class  whose  supremacy  was  founded 
nol  «B  woaMk  merdy,  but  00  persooal  dietlnetfan 
(Ihrov  fi^  ix6rw  itKovrlviriv  akkii  ico)  ipurrlv^w 
olpownui  ria  ipx^^t  Aristot.  FoL  iv.  6.  p.  127, 
ed  OtfttL  *il  ipterottpttrla  BedXaroi  ri^c  ivtp»x^p 
kwovinttv  TOJT  apirrrois  ruy  iroXiriy,  Ibid.  p. 
128  ).  That  there  should  be  an  aristocracy,  more- 
over, it  was  essential  that  the  administration  of 
affairs  should  be  conducted  with  a  view  to  the 
promotion  of  the  ^neral  interests,  not  for  the  ex- 
clusive or  predominant  advantage  of  the  privileged 
class.  (Aristot.  PoL  iiL  5,  p.  83,  ed.  GSitL  ;  Plat. 
Poltt.  p.  301,  a.)  As  soon  as  the  govemment 
ceased  to  be  thus  conducted,  or  whenever  the  only 
title  tojwliticnl  power  in  tlie  dominant  dass  was  tha 
poeaesaioa  of  snperier  wealth,  the  eonititntien  wno 
temnd  an  (>li..tircliy  (o\i',apx'f'-).,  which,  in  the 
tecluiical  use  of  the  term,  was  always  looked  upon 
as  n  euriBptien  (wsyrfafnyis,  Ariatot  ML  iiL  5» 
p.  84,  ed.  Gdttl.)  of  an  aristocracy.  (Comp.  PUt. 
L  c  ;  Arist  PoL  iv.  3.  pn.  1 1 7, 1 1 8,  ed.  Odttl.  iv.  6, 
ipurroKparlat  fii^  tft  aprri^,  iKtyofix^^  M  wAoSL 
Tot.)  In  the  practical  application  of  the  term  nris- 
tocracy,  liowever,  the  personal  excellence  which  was 
held  to  be  a  necessary  dement  was  not  of  a  higher 
kind  than  what,  according  to  the  de<*])ly-!»eat«'d 
ideas  of  tlie  (ireeks,  was  commonly  hereditary  in 
families  of  noble  birth  (Pbt.  Meneje.  p.  237, a., 
Crot^  p.  304,  a.  ;  .fVristoL  PoL  it.  6,  n 
yhmi  ierv  ipxiuof  w^avret  (tol  difxr^.  v.  1, 
tirftyut  yiift  tlyai  SoKOvtrty  ots  Jhrd^x*'  vpoy^raMr 
i^rrii  md  vAovrot),  and  in  early  tiniea  would 
be  the  ordinary  aecompanimenta  ef  neUe  rank, 
namely,  wealth,  militiiry  skill,  and  superior  edu- 
cation and  intelligence  (comp.  Aristot.  PoL  iv.  6, 
slifayf  MiXffl^  ....  df>i(rToicp«rlat  M  fifiAAor 
aKo\ov6uy  waiStlav  koI  *{r/ivttai>  Toit  tvropwl- 
poo)-  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  word  itfitrro- 
KpmrU  is  never,  liko  dw  E^Ml  ternortMkxragr, 
the  name  of  adna»biitoi4]rof  npaitieiilRrpoUtMU 
constitution. 

On  tneing  dM  hiatorical  donlopnent  of  aris- 

tocratical  government,  we  meet  with  a  condition 
of  thinp  which  may  almost  be  called  by  that 
name  m  tho  OtntO  of  society  depicted  n  til6 
Homeric  poems,  where  we  already  sec  the  power 
of  the  kings  limited  by  that  of  a  body  of  princes 
or  nobles,  such  as  would  naturally  arise  in  the  in- 
fimcy  of  society,  especially  among  tribea  in  which, 
from  the  frequency  of  wars,  martia]  skill  would 
be  a  sure  and  speedy  mettu  d  i.f  acquiring  supc- 
riori^.  When  the  kingly  families  died  out,  or 
were  stripped  of  their  peculiar  pirflegea,  tlie  an- 
prerae  power  naturally  passed  into  the  hands  of 
these  princes  or  chieftains,  who  formed  a  body  of 
noblea,  wboae  dcseendants  woold  ef  eoone  for  the 
most  part  inherit  tho«c  natural,  and  l>e  also  alone  in 
a  position  to  secure  those  acquired  advantages,  e*j>e- 
dally  warlike  skill,  which  would  form  ttieir  title 
to  political  superiority.  Some  ari«t(KTacies  thus 
arose  from  the  natural  progress  of  society  :  others 
arose  firom  con(iue!!t  The  changes  conse4{uent  00 
the  rise  of  the  Hellenes,  and  the  Thessalian, 
Boeotian  and  Dorian  conquests  in  Greece,  esta- 
blished pretty  ^nerally  a  state  of  things  in  which 
we  find  the  political  power  in  the  hands  of  a  body 
of  noblea  nwwiiting  chiefly  or  entirely  of  tho  oon< 
i^ocronii  beneftth  wluNa  ia  n  fico  popuktiiMi  mi 
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of  political  ri^hiss  ccms'itinjj  cf  iht  otili  r  ' 


utMcca,  a  body  of  M>f&  ittThfH  to  tbc  dasMMM 

of  the  EoMes.     Th<'>e  la*t  are  de*crib<^  undfT 

a«  m  >jTvnL»«  ait^i  ftsTciml  of  th«  Doric  ^tc«. 
Fn^ra  the  »iif>cniir  ♦•tiici^ticy  i-f  ihc  c:i\^r\  in  rariy 
t^t:^  vc  oLki  tind  tLc  aa»i»kss  a  daM  iMwing 
ntmt  Itt  ,  'iTmU^  m  %KmMfm  (at  « 
Chaidiy  Hirr 'd.  t.  77  >,  j  ncp,  crwrsllr  tpraVitij. 
litiej  akme  L>ul  vcalUa  kulhcivot  to  (.i^^lkL  them  to 
tXr^  fat  tiMit  kind  of  ttrnn  ;  Mid  in 
rtat«  the  fint  p*at  advance  i<{  thp 
■Moaltjr  m  pover  arcMe  injCi  ihcir  goiiuug  gp.-au>r 
iCMBgr a*  W>1J  aimed  foot  ioldien  ;  that  fatrt^ 
frhm  properly  orfi;ajt't#«'d  and  anned,  being  found 
noc«  thaa  a  match  f-^r  cA\j.lfy.  (:3cc  (•peciallv 
Amt-  /'J.  iv.  S,  lO  ;  K.  F.  Hennaniv,  f/rwl. 
^atootea^lMi.  c  uL  H  55—59  ;  Wachsmath,  //</• 
km.  Alftrtkmmuk.  voL  i.  e.  3.  H  30,  31  ;  Thiri- 
vaB,  ffitC  ff  G-raect,  toL  L  c  10.  p.  394*  Ac.) 
OwBpare  tho  artkka  EcraTBOAB,  G komorx, 
pATmicn.  (C.  P.  IL] 

ARUA,  ARMATU'RA  (»»Xa,  Horn,  frr^o, 
T«vx*«),  asBia,  afaMHK  HeoHr  dnoribtt  m  vanous 
p^Mjj*  ■  the  entire  iiit  of  mm/am  ef  mim  of  hit 
gTfstest  warrion,  ria.  of  Achillea,  Patrinlus  A;n 
■I  I  ail  III.  Mc^M  Pali*  iiL  328—339, 
h:  t3t— lSt,Ti  IS— 4A,  xri  IS»— 149,  nx.  864 
—  r.L»r;  ;  ai:d  i^-^  iAvi^rrc  that  it  consijt'd  of  the 
>  wkieh  vesre  UMd  by  theiirwk  Mkben 
■Mil,  iIm  ohkr  of  patting  tiMM  on 
i«  .\!xa^?  i^ie  same.  The  hfTivy-amird  wi»rriur, 
hawtan;  uliTii^j  a  taaic  aiouod  hu  body,  and  pre- 
paring fat  u— bat,  pats  on, — fint,  his  greares  (icnf- 
|i3cY.  ■<r<?.j«'>  ;  soo>ndly,  his  cuinw  (dofpo^,  L^rica), 
tm  which  beknged  the  furp^  anderoeatb,  and  the 
wmm  (fiiif%  0'*  '  'i^  ctrnffulum)  above  ;  thirdly,  hu 
?^  ._-rd  I'up-y!,  msi'j,  irdrlius)  hung  on  the  iclt  t^lic  of 
his  body  by  means  of  a  belt  which  paued  over  the 
f%te  •InsMcr;  favcUr,  the  large  rooad  shield 

(0"ditcy,  iirrfi,  dipemt,  .vvimnt),  ^u}.fM^^to.l  :  ;^ 
Msne  nanner ;  fifthly,  his  helmet  {k6^^  xuf  (t),  cuj- 
Mikf  ^attn)  ;  sixthly  aad  lastly,  1»  look  his  spear 
(^fyx^fy  3^e, /i<x</c/),  or,  in  I'.uny  ai!-c\  twD  b{K-.ir» 
(4o«f«  i«w).  The  form  and  ose  of  these  |K>nuins 
tn  jlwrfflif  J  io  wjiaiaH  aitidea  sader  lhair  Latin 
nmes.  The  annexed  woodct'.t  f  xhihita  thom  .ill  in 
the  farm  of  a  Greek  wsmna  attired  for  battle,  as 
alkovB  m  Hepeli  Ostone  o/Uu  Aiieimt$  (i  70). 

T^^xse  «"h  >  -ypjTP  t!eftMidt  d  in  the  manner  which 
has  now  been  repre»fiiti  d,  are  called  by  lloiner 
tared,  firom  tbeir  ;rr<  ai  shield  (turglt)  ;  alto 
iYX*t*^X'**i  beciu>o  thoy  foug-ht  har;d  to  h.-intl 
with  tJidr  adrersanes  ;  but  Uiuch  mor^'  comincniiy 
>pd|ia^s«  baoaaie  they  occopied  the  front  of  tho 
anar:  «:mJ  :*{  fs  to  he  nhaerred  that  th<'se  terms, 
ospooally  the  last,  were  hon)ouxab!«  titk°&,  the  ex- 
■aate  af  m  eMvplrte  suit  of  airaour  (vcuwrx/i), 
Herwi  i.  '70)  hefn?  of  itsolf  Biifficient  to  prove  the 
wmlth  and  rank  of  the  wearer,  while  hb  place  <mi 

lb  Md  WW  m  km  indkativa  oT  atni^  and 

\KiTtTr. 

1b  iaftr  tzmeay  the  I»eavy-armed  soldjers  wen? 
MMJrA/nB,  feeMW*  the  more  espc- 

oaiir  dflwCed  fh.-  J.-rm-Hiv^  armour, the  shield  and 

/bffl  ^ie  %ht.«m3d,    Wbom  Ilerodoji,  (,x.  62, 


hr    tho  »hil.l 

nach  aiightcr 
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and  thofax,  their  b<^i  •  hid 


a 


skina,  and  MMiiMa  «(  leather  or  cMl ;  and  m« 
stead  of  thoaand  mi  lanco,  ibey  caauaeaty  fmighl 
with  darts,  stones,  ^'>a  s  and  .^^r■.^^-^,  or  • 

Biliilfi  the  heavy  and  Itght-anaed  soldiers,  the 
dwtOrm  uid  ^i\oi^'  who  in  femeni  hmm  lawaidt 
one  .mother  the  iiitiriiAtc  nMatinn  n'«w  rip'.'ilii-  d, 
SBirlhrf  ilaini|ithiii  of  men,  tho  vtATotfroi,  also 
feoaed  a  part  «f  ike  Otftk  army,  thongli  wa  da 

[lot  hear  of  th'^ni  in  rnrlv  tirrx  s.     In^trad  <^  tho 

\»rgc  roand  shield,  they  carried  a  smaller  one  called 
the  WJ^nr,  aad  ia  allMr  laapacM  iM  anaaar  waa 

miirh  lighu'f  than  that  of  the  boptites.  The  wc«|K>n 
oo  which  they  prindpaily  doasndad  was  the  spear. 
TIm  Ranaa  MliiM  M  «flbfwt  kindi  of  ama 

and  arm '-111  r ;  ^itit  ai)  ruconnt  of  the  arm*  the 
different  kinds  of  troops  (tuiix/l  be  separated  trt«D  a 
dcseription  ^  troops  of  a  Koman  amy.  aad  tka 
r»-a<ler  is  therrfore  ref'  m  d  In  F.xuncirvK  Wc 
need  only  gire  here  the  figure  of  a  Roman  soldier 
takaa  ftam  the  arch  of  Septimus  Severus  at  Home. 
(">n  c«>mparififf  It  with  that  of  tlir  nr'  -k  h-.pl'te  in 
the  other  cut,  we  perceive  that  tbe  scvcnU^|i»fts  nf 

Rmnnn  snMirr  wmrs  r  dac^5T^^x*P«S 
QU  his  right  iiidc  instead  of  a  sword  on  his  led,  and 
instead  of  ^n-avi-s  apaa  hii  legs,  has  fnmonlia  and 
eaiufif.  All  t))c  essential  parts  of  the  Komiin 
bcavj  aniiour  {Ivtim^  msU^  dipttu^  ^fi^t  iattu) 
are  mentioned  together  in  an  epigram  of  MartiiU 
(Ix.  57)  ;  and  all  except  the  spear  in  a  weH  known 
pas«a«e  {Kph.  rl  14—17)  of  St  Paul,  whose  «aa- 
meration  cdtaetfy  coincides  with  the  tipuri  .  n  thr 
arch  of  Sevems,  and  who  laakea  aieniioo  not  only 
of  greaves,  but  of  shoes  or  sandali  ftr  lha  Ibet 

The  soft  or  flexible  parts  of  t^l  •  he;iw  armAttr 
were  made  «f  doCh  or  leather.  The  metal  princi- 
paUyiMedittthairfatrei^iaaaaathrt  waipaTOdof 
capper  aad  lia  wVch  we  call  bnawi  m  noM 

K  4 
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properiy  bell-meUL  [Asa.]  Hence  the  names 
br  tUf  aatd  (XP^  «f)  an  oAn  oMd  to  iMMi 


and  the  light  reflected  tram  the  mmm  of  a 

■WTirrior  is  call  d  airyi}  x*^*^1  hy  Homer,  and  Itu 
ttena  bv  YiigiL  {Am,  u.  470. )  Instead  of  oopper, 
iron  aRenrarda  came  to  be  verjr  extaoihrely  xmA 

in  the  manufkcturi'  of  arms,  nlthonph  articles  made 
of  it  are  much  more  rarely  discovered,  because  iron 
Is  by  ezpoeinetoairaod  moisture  exceedingly  liable 
to  corrosion  and  decay.  Gold  and  silver,  and  tin 
unmixed  with  copper,  were  al»o  u»ed,  more  espe- 
cially to  enrich  and  adoin  the  armouT.    [J.  Y.] 

ARMA'RIUM,  originally  a  place  for  keeping 
ami.%  afterwards  a  cupboard,  set  upright  in  the 
Mali  of  a  room,  in  which  were  kept  not  only  amis, 
but  also  dotbea,  booka,  nouqr,  onamentai  small 
fmages  and  pictoret,  and  other  artidfle  of  value. 
The  armarium  was  generally  placed  in  the  atrium 
of  the  hoiiae.  (Dig.  33b  tit.  10.  a.  3 ;  Cic.  Pro 
Ctiieat.  94 ;  Petron.  Sat  39;  Plin.  ff.  AT.  xxlx. 

s.  XXXV.  2.)  The  divisimis  of  a  li^mry 
were  called  amuirto,  (Vitnir.  vii. /Vti*;/'. ;  Vopisc 
Toe.  8.)  We  find  armariwm  dittegum  mentioned 
as  a  kind  of  sepulchre  in  an  inscription  in  fJruter 
(p.  383.  Na  4).  Fur  other  passages  see  Forccl- 
luii,#.r.  [P.S.] 

ARMILLA  {y\>i\iQv,  ifcXisc,  or  ^^iXXxov,  x^'- 
iAv,  d^iS^i),  a  bracelet  or  armlet,  worn  both  by 
men  and  women.  It  was  a  favourite  ornament  of 
the  Medea  and  Persians  (Herod,  viii.  118»  ix.  80; 
Xcn.  AmA,  L  2.  §  27) ;  and  in  Europe  waa  alio 
wiini  by  the  Oauls  and  Siil  iias.  (Cell.  ix.  13  ; 
Liv.  L  1 1.)  Bracelets  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
vein  anaoRg  the  Oredn  bj  tbe  nale  MX,  but  Oreek 
ladies  had  bracelets  of  various  materials,  shapes, 
and  styles  of  ornament.  The  bracelet  was  some- 
tinea  called  sfrfttH^  (ktan  v^iyyu\  in  Latin 
fptnthnr  or  spinier  (Platit  Afmaech.  iii.  3),  which 
derived  its  name  fnnn  its  keeping  its  place  by  com- 
pNMing  the  arm  of  the  wearer.  Bracelets  seem  to 
have  been  frequently  made  without  having  their 
ends  joined ;  they  were  then  cun'cd,  so  as  to  require. 


ARMILLA. 

when  put  on,  to  be  slightly  expanded  by  havinf 
their  ends  drawn  apart  from  one  another ;  and,  ac» 
oordiag  to  their  length,  they  went  once,  tviee^  or 
thriee  romd  the  ana,  or  even  a  gicater  immhar  of 

times.  As  they  frequently  exhibited  the  fbmi  of 
serpents,  they  were  in  each  cases  called  Mofteo 
(&^t)  by  die  AtheirfnM  (Heqrch.  tf»ia\ 
Twisted  bracelets  of  the  kind  described  above  often 
occur  on  Greek  painted  vases.  See  the  annexed 
cut  from  Sir  WiDiam  Hanfltan^  gnat  worit. 


Bracelets  imo  likawise  worn  at  Rome  by  kdlai 
of  rank,  but  U  was  considered  a  mark  of  effeminacy 
for  men  in  an  ordiiuir)'  way  to  use  such  female 
ornaments.  (Suet  OiL  52,  Ner.  30.)  They  were, 
howeTCl^  pabUdy  confdmd  by  a  Boman  general 
upoa  aoidien  ior  deeds  of  extraordinaiy  merit 

(Liv.  X.  -14  ;  Plin.  //.  A',  xxxiii.  2  ;  Festiis,  i.v.)  ; 
in  which  case  ther  were  worn  as  a  mark  of  bonoar, 
and  probably  dilend  fai  ftm  from  the  erdiiiaiy 
ornaments  of  the  kind.    See  the  cut  below. 

The  following  cuts  exhibit  Roman  hncelcta. 
The  first  figtire  represents  a  gold  bracelet  dia> 
covered  at  Rome  on  the  Paktino  Mnunt.  (Cnylus, 
Re«.  d\ifit.  voL  V.  pi.  93.)  The  rosette  in  the 
middle  is  composed  of  distbct  aad  rery  delicate 
leaves.  The  two  starlike  flowera  on  each  side  of 
it  have  been  repeated  where  the  holes  for  securing 
them  aia  itiU  niifalai  Theaeoandfigarai^ffBMBta 


L  iyui^uu  by  VjOOQIC 


ARRA 
I  iouad  in  Bntaia,  aad 


g'.J4  wiTM  twi*t4?<i  togrther,  and  the  mode  of 
tooag  It  upi>D  ^ ^^^^^  ^^"h  ^  wortlij  af  ob- 

TW  tkird  fijrnre  ri-r-r^wntf  an  .imilln,  ^  hi<-K  rriii*t 
beea  mteiidcd  u  a  rewakrd  tor  aoldicn,  fin:  it 
ht  tidiealoas  to  wppoae  nek  •  or- 
to  have  Ik-tti  d<f*!^.»*d  f^r  women.  The 
criminal,  of  pure  gold,  i»  axon  than  tirio* 

lofth  flf  tiw  fignre,  and  wm  ktmA  ki  GMiUn* 

(Jfwhwiii/ii>ii,  xxriL  400.) 

ARMILU'STRIUM,  a  R->raan  fe*tiral  for  the 
parificition  of  anna.  It  waa  celebrated  cTcry  year 
OB  the  Uth  befwe  the  calend*  of  NoTcmlx'r  (Oct. 
19),  vhen  tlie  dtiaens  aMembled  in  arms  and 
»5ered  tacrificea  is  the  place  called  AnnilnaCrum, 
«r  VicBS  Annflaatri,  io  the  13Ui  region  of  the  dty. 
(FrMlii,  jt.  r.;  Varro,  De  Limg.  LaL  ir.  82,  t.  S ; 
Liv.  xxvii.  37  ;  P.  Vict.  iM  Bf^gkmAua  U.  R.; 
laaoa^  ia  OnitcE»  A.  2S0.)  [P.&] 

ARRA,  A'RRABO^or  ARRH  A^HHUA  BO, 


(iiL  139.)  says  :  **  What  isgiien  a*  arra,  it 
SfMf  of  a  eoQtract  of  bujrinff  aadMUi^gt"  bat 
kdHkMsmregeneml  tigniMMiaa.  Thattking 
VM called  arrha  which  one  cotitractliii?  party  gare 
t»  wcfact,  vlietiier  it  waa  a  aom  of  waauej  or  any 
tknv  dK.  M  Ml  ini-w  of  the  mrtnrl  oT  «fc 
Wing  made :  it  »-a*  no  wjontLiI  jart  of  the  con- 
tzact  of  baying  and  aelliiw,  but  only  cvidcaoe  of 
tjUMMCaatapriea.  (Oama,  1%.  !&  tit  1.  &  85). 
A.T  arrha  micht  Ik?  gircn  bcf  r.-  the  i  iimplttien 
of  a  contract,  when  the  a^reeoicnt  thai  aa«M 
inal  MttHMik  m  wnfaa^  ahedd  W  made, 

V  fvrr  the  awtoet  ■kadd  be  conFi.lcm!  p-  rf'  ct. 
If  he  wha  msm  ika  aaka  n<u«ed  to  petiect  the 
aMlsMt,  ka  MUled  it:  if  ka  wka  kad  laorivad 

the  arrha,  refused  to  perfect  the  contmct,  he  was 
olfiigcd  to  rttom  double  the  amoant  of  the  airha.  If 
^  arrkft  wat  given  aa  aridaaca  of  a  cuntrnt  abao- 

lutrly  mode,  it  iraj  evidence  of  the  naaltenible 
obligation  of  the  contract,  which  neither  party 
akne  could  laanad;  anleai  the  atrial  wa«  cx- 

prrwly  gircn  to  proride  for  the  ca»e  of  t  iihiT 
party  changing  his  mind,  on  the  condition  that  Lf 
the  giTcr  receded  from  hie  taiyun,  he  should  for- 
feit the  arrha,  and  if  the  receiTcr  receded  from 
kit  bajj^uo,  he  ahoold  forfeit  double  ita  valae. 

t'J  cases  where  the  arrha  was  money,  it  was  ro- 
Hattdf  or  (aiten  aa  part  of  the  price,  unleu  special 
«mm§  dtiiiiaiiiMiil  otherwiae ;  when  tka  anlia 

raj  i  ting  or  anr  other  thing,  not  money,  it  was 
ttmtd.    The  ncovery  of  the  arrha  was  by  a 

lUiadepont 
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of  aMoey  which  a  ponchaear  af  land 
fMtally  part,  arcordiog  la  ika  i 
on  contractiii^  f<.r  hit  purchaar;  and  the  ranirst 
money  toaiftiBira  faiti  m  «  ale  «l  awvaaUa 
thiaa^ 

Tne  lerrn  arrha,  in  iti  k*''ii<-r.il  »•  ti*o  .  f  un  .  \  i- 
deace  of  aliment,  was  also  used  on  other  oc- 

[MaraiMoMi  M.]  Sinnetimrs  the  w.nl  arrh.i  is 
naad  as  syaonjuMms  with  pigaaa  (TerrnL  UmmlumL 
iii.1.49),  but  this  b  aac  tka  legal  meMlag  ef 

the  term.    (Thihaat,  S^lrm  dn  famiUMm- H«tikt»^ 
i  144;  In^iiL  tit.  23  ;  l>ig.  1& tit.  1.  s.  S5  ;  tiU 
14.  tit.  Iw  a.  &.  S  15:  1ft.  ticl.  au  II.  |  •{ 


Cod.  4.  tiL  21.  s.  l  i  ; 
Bracton,  il.  c  27,  IM 
mio  M 

arrha,  wkk  tka 

to.) 

ARRIIKPHORIA 


«i   !  i«,  x\\\.  2;  compare 
aic\futre»Uu  litrum  iMtmi' 
and  what  he  says  on  the 
}m  OakMalieadv  rrfrmd 
I'O.  I..] 

04h^ifim\    a    f  .t.val 

III  ^^\■^^  \   \'  n 


whirh.  nrcordinu  to  the  varioas  ways 
iiouie  11  written vfor  w«ftnd^fen^>naof  i^>>n<y>»^>a) 
is  attributed  to  diflMH  daili«L  The  ftiat  Conn  is 
derived  from  A^^ifra,  and  tHiu  would  indiratr  a 
festival  at  which  myttericMis  things  wws  earned 
akaac  The  other  name  waald  petal  la  Ina  ar 
Herse,  a  daughter  of  Cecrops,  and  whose  wimhip 
was  intimately  connected  with  that  of  Albrna. 
And  there  ia,  indeed,  suliicient  ground  for  belier* 
ing  that  the  fesiiral  was  selemniaed,  in  a  higher 
sense,  in  honour  ci  Athena.  {EtymtiU,  Mmg.  a  «. 
'h^^n^ifoCi  It  was  held  at  Athena,  in  the  month 
of  bkiropborion.  Four  girls,  of  between  seven  and 
eleven  years  (&^}^i?^poi,  /pirn^pm,  i^fnt^fw : 
Aristopb.  Lytiti.  642),  wrrc  n  l.  ci-  d  rvrry  yrar 
by  the  king  afckan  from  the  nwst  distinguished 
fiuniiic!!,  tw«  ol  vkan  super  ia  tended  the  weavitnf 
uf  tho  tarred  pepltit  of  Atkena,  «hlch  wot  )•  \:\u\ 
on  the  Inst  day  of  PlUpsiiiii  (Suid.  a  «.  XaA> 
cctia)  ;  the  tura  ulkua  bad  to  cany  the  roysterieaa 
and  sscred  v.-«s-.  h  of  the  n<A*\t^»*,  Thrse  lattei 
mained  a  whole  year  en  the  Acropolis,  either  ia 
dM  hrtkawM  ar  aona  ad  joining  building  (Har> 
pocraL  s.  r.  A«ivro^pot :  l'.iua.  u  27-  >i  ^  >  ;  and 
when  the  isstival  commenced,  the  imcttcM  of  the 
goddees  phced  Tsasels  npaa  tkeir  acada.  tka  con- 
tents of  which  wero  neither  kno»-n  to  them  nor  to 
the  priestess.  With  these  they  descended  to  a 
natnnU  grstla  witkfai  tka  diattiel  of  Aphrsdita  ki 
the  ^Tirdrii*.  n<  re  they  d'7>o«ited  the  Mrn  d  ves- 
sels, and  carried  back  something  rise,  which  was 
covered  and  likaurisa  nnknewn  to  them.  After 
this  the  girls  were  diimitteH,  and  others  weia 
chosen  to  supply  their  place  in  the  acropoiis.  Tka 
girls  wore  whito  robes  adsraad  witk  gold,  which 
were  left  fir  the  podd'St  ;  and  a  peculiar  kind  of 
cakes  was  baked  fur  them.  To  cover  the  expenses  of 
the  festival,  a  peculmr  liturgy  was  satablished,  called 
k^(trj(f>opia.  All  olh'-r  detaili  ennei-niinir  this  fes- 
tival are  unknown.  (Comp.  C.  F.  llcrmaun,  LeArb» 
der  ffotUn-Uauil.  A  Iterth.  j  6 1 .  n.  9.)       (L.  &] 

AKKOOATIO.  [AooPTio] 

A'RTABA  (VT<i«»j),  a  Permian  mo.-uure  of 
capacity,  principally  used  as  a  com- measure,  which 
etiiitairuMi,  according  to  Herodotus  (L  I92)t  i  >M* 
uitiitiUB  an  d  3  choenicei  (Attic),  t.e.51  choadeea 
—  Roman  scxtarii  1  }  ^r.illons  nearly  ;  but, 
according  to  Suidas,  llesycbius,  Polyaenus  (JStraL 
iv.  3,  32  s  and  Epiphanius  (J*an^  24)  only  1 
Attic  medimnns  =96  sextaniMl2  gallons  nearly: 
tka  kutcr  is,  kowarer,  on^  an  apfraiBMta  vafaaib 
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There  was  an  Egyptian  meatore  of  the  8ani«>  nnnio. 
«f  wliich  there  were  two  torts,  the  old  and  the  new 
•rtabn.  (Didyniua,  c.  1 9.)  The  oM  aitalMi  con- 
tained 4}  Roman  iiiodii  =  72  sextarii  =»■  9  ^lons 
nearly,  accnfding  to  mott  writerii  hut  Oalen 
(c.  5)  makee  it  exactly  3  modlL  It  was  About 
equal  to  the;  Attic  nutrt'tcs  ;  and  it  wa-  lialfof 
the  Ptolemaic  medimnu,  which  was  to  tiie  Attic 
mediimnu  tm9:%  Th»  later  and  meeie  eonaMHi 
Eu^vptian  arKita  contJiini'd  3,^  inodii  =  53^  iox- 
tarii  w  6^  galiout  aboat,which  is  to  nearly  the  half 
ef  the  Pemm,  that  w«  may  ftiiriy  suppose  that  fai 
rrality  it  was  the  half.  It  was  c  pial  to  t^se 
Olympie  cubic  foot.  (Rhean.  Faan.  CWwit  d« 
FomtL  M  Mtta.  t.  89,  99 ;  Hiefoii.  A4L  Emk,  8 ; 
n.kkh,  Mt'trofna.  Untersuch.  pp.  242,  Ac,  285 ; 
PubLEooH.  of  Ath,  p.£)a,  ind  ed.;  Wurm,  IM 
iM,  Ac  p.  133.)  [P.  a] 

ARTEMI'SIA  (4f>T«^Via),  one  of  the  gront  feg- 
Urals  celebrated  in  booour  of  ArtemU  it.  varinut 
puts  of  Oreece,  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  We  6nd  it 
mentioned  at  Sjrractisc  in  nonour  of  Artcmi?  ]*o- 
tamia  and  S<rtem.  (Find.  /yA.  ii.  12.)  It  hu>ied 
time  da^  wUek  were  princi;in11y  spent  in  feasting 
and  amnsrinrnts.  (Liv.  xxv.  2.1  ;  Plut.  Marcetl. 
IH.)  Bread  was  urVrrcd  to  her  uiider  the  name  of 
Aex'ih  (Hesycb.  t.  v.)  Boi  theae  festivals  occur  in 
many  other  places  in  (Jrt'rre,  as  nt  Delphi,  whore, 
according  to  Ilegcsandfx  ( Athcu.  vii.  u.  'i'la\  they 
oflmd  to  the  goddess  a  mullet  on  tnis  occasioo  ; 
because  it  appeared  to  hunt  and  kill  the  Bca-hare, 
aiid  thus  bore  tome  resemblance  to  Artemis,  the 
goddess  of  hunting.  The  mum  bom  was  given  to 
tile  festivals  of  Artemis  in  Cyrene  and  Ephesus 
though  ill  the  latter  place  the  goddess  was  not  the 
OrecLin  Artemis,  but  a  deity  oS  Eastern  origin. 
(Dionys.  iv.  25  ;  Achill.  Tat.  vi.  4,  vii.  12,  viii. 
17  :  Xenoph.  Ephe*.  L  2.)  [L. 

ARU'RA  (fi^vpa),  a  Greek  measure oifsnrfitce. 
which  would  appear,  from  its  name,  to  hare  been 
originally  the  chief  land-meature.  It  was,  accord- 
uii,'  to  Suida.*,  the  fourth  part  of  tho  wK4$poy. 
The  wK40po9.  as  *  measttre  of  length,  eontained 
100  Onde  feet  {  Ita  aqnaro  Aenfcm  ■■10,000 
feet,  and  therefore  the  amra  =m96M  OtMk  iqilftrc 
iieet,  «r  the  aqnare  of  50  iiset. 

HentdoCns  (IL  188)  mm&DM  m  neuan  of  the 
same  name,  Init  app.irently  of  a  different  size.  He 
•ays  that  it  it  a  hundred  Egj^tiaa  ctibitB  in  ereiT 
difection.  Now  tibe  B^jptnm  cubit  eantained 
nearly  17|  inches  (Hiissey,  Ancient  WtiijhL*,  &.c. 
p,  237)  i  therefore  the  square  of  1 OU  x  1 71  inches^ 
1.9.  wuif  148  feet,  gives  approximately  die  unH 
ber  of  square  feet  (English)  in  the  anira,  vii. 
21^04.    (Wurm,  Z)«  yw.  Ac  p.  i*4.)  IP.S.} 

ARUSPEX.  [HAftromL] 

ARVA'LES  FRATRES.  The  fratres  arvales 
formed  a  college  or  company  of  twelve  in  number, 
and  were  to  called,  aeewdinf  to  Vmto  (At  Lmff. 
JLtif.  V.  MBllcrX  from  offering  pnbHc  sacri- 
fic<  •*  for  the  fertility  of  the  fields.  That  they  were 
of  cxtn-ine  antiquity  it  proved  by  the  legend  which 
n-fiTs  their  institution  to  Romuhis,  of  whom  it  is 
said,  that  when  his  nurse  Aoca  Laurentia  lost  one  of 
her  twelve  tons,  he  allowed  himself  to  ho  adopted 
by  her  in  hit  place,  and  called  hiniM-If  and  the 
remaining  elevea  **  Fratrcs  .\rvalcs."  (Uell.  vi.  7.) 
We  alto  fiad  A  eoOefe  called  the  Sodal«$  Tkii,  and 
as  the  latter  were  confestedly  of  Sahine  oriirin,  and 
inttituted  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  tip  the  Sabine 
nl^iow  ritei  (Tm^  Am,  1 68^  there  U  leoie 
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reason  for  the  supposition  of  Niebubr  (Horn.  Hist. 
vol  i  p,  303),  that  these  colleges  ooneepoided  om 
to  the  other — theAwtm  Ar^cehcan^cemeeled 
with  the  I..at!n,  and  il;  Sodales  Tilii  with  the 
Sabioe,  dement  of  the  iiomaa  state,  just  as  there 
were  t«oeelleg«B  ef  the  Luperd^  namely,  the  PfUt 
and  the  QuinclHii,  the  former  of  when  ieeiD  tft 
have  boloi^ied  to  the  Sabioea. 

The  efflce  ef  the  featiee  arvdee  «■§  fer  fifes, 
.ind  was  not  taken  away  even  from  an  exilo  or 
c^tive.  They  wore,  as  a  badge  of  othce,  a  duwlet 
ef  ean  of  com  (ipaoae  eowwe)  fcatwied  on  their 
heads  with  a  while  band.  (Plin.//.  M  iriii.  2.) 
The  number  given  by  inscriptioos  varies,  but  it  ia 
never  more  than  nhie ;  though,  aeeotduig  to  ths 
legend  and  general  belief  it  amounted  to  twelve. 
One  of  their  aunual  duties  was  to  celebrate  a  three 
days*  feetival  in  honour  of  Den  Pa,  wpiiueud  t»  htf 
Cerea,  sometimes  held  on  the  xrr.,  xir.,  and  xiit, 
sometimes  nn  the  tl,  iv.,  and  at.  Kal.  Jan.,  L  e. 
on  the  17th,  I<Hh,  and  20th,  or  the 97th, SOlh. 
and  30th  of  Mb-.-.  r»f  this  the  master  of  th« 
college,  appointed  annually,  gave  public  notioo 
(mdicebat)  from  the  temjAe  of  Concord  on  the 
capitoL  On  the  first  and  last  of  these  days,  the 
college  met  at  the  hou»c  <>f  their  |wcsident,  to  make 
oiferingt  I    tl    Dea  Dia  ;  ontkeeeemd  ituy  m- 

senibled  in  tlie  prove  of  thr  Mme  goddess,  about 
five  luilet  toutli  of  Rome,  aiid  there  offered  BKri- 
fices  for  the  fertility  of  the  earth.  An  aeeoont  «f 
the  different  ceremonies  of  this  festival  is  prp^errcti 
iu  an  inscription,  which  was  wTitten  in  the  firbl 
year  of  the  BBpawi  Ehigabolns  (a.  d.  218),  who 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  college  under  tho 
name  of  M.  Aurelius  Antonintis  Pins  Felix.  The 
same  inscription  am  tains  a  hymn,  which  appenra 
to  have  been  sung  at  the  festival  from  the  most 
ancient  times.  (Marinl,  Aiti  s  MomtmeiUi  dupU 
ArtaUf  tab.  xli.  ;  Orelli,  Corp.  Imsenp.  nr.  2270  J 
Klaitstm,  £M  Gtrmim  fVolmai  .<<roatfinii.) 

Besides  tUs  festival  of  the  Dea  Dm,  the  fratree 
ar rales  were  required  on  various  occasions,  under 
the  emperon,  to  make  Towa  and  offer  vp  thanks- 
givings, an  eDomeratien  ef  which  ia  gtven  in  Fer- 
cellini.  (  f.rx.  f.  V.)  Stral>o,  inde<»d  (v.  3),  informs 
us  that,  in  the  re^  Tiberioa,  these  juieata 
(Itpoftrltftopts)  petfenned  —tteee  called  the  Am^ 
/xirrxj/ia  at  various  places  on  the  borders  of  the 
ager  Romanus,  or  original  territory  of  Rome  ;  and 
anonget  otiMfs,  at  Petti,  a  plnee  between  8Te  nnd 
six  inilcs  from  the  city,  in  the  direction  of  Allta, 
There  is  no  bohlncst  ia  aoMooiiK  that  this  waa  a 
eoelevi  handed  down  ftnni  tnte  iHiwieinewn],  nnd, 
moreover,  that  it  was  a  duty  of  this  priesthood  to 
mvoke  a  bleating  on  the  whole  teiritoiy  of  Rome, 
ft  il  jpnifnd  Ir^  imcriptietMi  that  tUe  eellege  em- 
itted till  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  GonliiT;,  r.r  a.  i». 
325,  and  it  it  probable  that  it  was  not  abolished 
till  A.  D.  400,  together  whh  tlw  other  cellegee  of 
the  Pagan  priesthoods. 

The  private  am  banal  ia  were  certainly  of  a 
diffefent  nature  from  those  mentiened  by  Straboi, 
and  were  so  called  from  the  victim  (^■.n'^m  amfxir- 
ralu)  that  was  sLiin  on  the  occasion  being  led  three 
times  round  the  cornfields,  befen  the  sickle  waa 
put  to  the  com.  This  victim  was  accompanied  by 
a  crowd  of  merry-makers  {chonu  ft  MKm),  the 
reapers  and  ferm-servants  dancing  and  ringiqf,  an 
they  marched  along,  the  praises  of  Ceres,  and 
prayir^  for  her  &vour  and  pretence,  while  thejr 
offned  her  the  lihttfew  «f  auk,  hon^,  nnd  wank 
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(Y'm  Gm^.  i.  Saa.)  ThiaeeraMBjwuAlMadkd 
•  imtrwim  (VuTjj.  8S),  or  nan6cstjoB  ;  wmA 

far  a  beaatiful  description  of  tb«  bolidaj,  and  the 
VKftti  aad  Towa  hmA*  «■  tka  *r**'— '.  the  rvader 
»  nfavid  «•  TMIw  (8. 1%    It  ia.  prrbafw, 

wonh  wliUe  to  rvmark  ir.at  PolTljius  ^1T.  21.  §  9) 

l*ngoig!t  alraotft  apgtlkabk  to      Eotaaii  am* 
'  iipwiVinyof  uieM—lfa— .wW,1wyi 

'»-KX;:y;rg  the  ocL^i  n),  rradc  a  puri£catIon,  and 
caxried  TictuDs  nHmd  the  citj,  and  all  the  coontiy. 

Tim  ia»  Wmrwr,  a  atin  p«*r  iwhbUmi  •• 
tile  ntea  we  kave  Ik-*::!  dt-scriLiiip,  id  ihi'  ctr»'- 
«l  tha  rty  twa  or  gaxig  week  of  tike  Ijktm 
eaMfalaJ  af  fneaaiMH  tibeogh 

im  a  klmiiif  on  the  fniiti  of  th«  earth,  and  vet« 


T*.e  <u«tom  wa*  aboliahed  at  R«-f  inmalion  in  ' 
cia»e^ptaiat  of  ita  mbnae,  and  the  pemnbnJatioo  of 

a?ooC?^sir^r*T.5iL?rwhSti^.  'r?^ 

Prwr-  T.  20.)  [R.  W.) 

ARX  KUtniM  a  Mgltt  within  the  wall* 

ti  a  dty,  bat  ■*  bich  wat  ncrrr  r!.«»<-d  }iy  a  wall 
■gp'**^  the  cxtj  IB  ^t\ws  %imc*^  aud  very  teldoai 
in  later  tiaaa.    The  wne  city  may  bare  had 

teTTtal  irnes,  as  wtu  the  ca*c  at  Rome  ;  and  hence 
Virgil  Baj«  viU^  gxmt  prupTMsij  (0««fy.  ii.        : — 

"  Septenqtie  izna  libi  nturo  ctrcumdedit  aroea>** 

Ai,  howeTer,  lii«re  wa*  generally  one  principal 
hujpU  SB  the  ci^,  the  word  err  carae  to  b«  w>d  m 
eqaiTalent  to  aeretpofitf  [AcKoroLuj.  (N'iebuhr, 
Hitt  of  Rome^  ToL  iii.  note  411.)  At  Rome,  one 
of  the  nonmita  of  the  Capitoline  hill  was  smx'mllj 
called  Jfv,  bat  which  of  tbera  waa  to  called  baa 
been  a  nbjrct  of  great  dwfNite  among  Roman  topo- 
lEnpben.  The  opinion  of  the  best  modem  writen 
H,  that  the  CapHolimm  wai  on  the  oorthcra  maunit, 
and  the  An  on  the  loaiheni.  Tfca  Arm  was  the 
regiilar  place  at  Rame  for  taking  the  anapicea,  and 
wm  kmM  Uktwiaa  odM  oiyaraMrfan,  acnrdiag 
fta  ftalas  I^MOHraa,  tiMNigh  {I  w  wttn  woInI^b 
that  the  AitSTinuraliiin  vas  a.  placr  in  tno  An. 
(Lev.  i.  IS;  X.  7;  Paul  Diac  ne.  A mymrticmimrm ; 
Becker,  SSmiaA.  Aitmlk.  I  pk  MS,  dec,  toI.  iL 
far  I.  p.  31 3.) 

AN  or  IMrOf  a  potmd,  the  unit  of  weight 
•Bkonji^  the  Roaana  f  LnaA.] 

A'^,  the  r-arVictt  dpii'-miii.Ttioii  of  ninnrv,  and 
the  ctKHtaBt  unit  of  Talne,in  the  Romaa  and  old 
llidiM  cofn>ig''%  waa  aabia  of  iIm  wl>rf  Bclal 
fallrd  Aes.  Like  other  dmonifnatlon*  of  mnn<  v, 
it  tm  doubt  otigioallj  uonihcd  a  pound  weight  of 
copper  aaeoiaed:  tUa  ■ipwwi^  iMad  hfTU 
n^.itz  Lk,  ■wbo  siscrib<^  th<?  firrt  coinage  of  ae$  to 
berrins  ToUini.     (Flin.  //.  M  xzxiii.  3.  a.  IS, 

T.  A<~cord;n?       snme  nccoi:nt!i,  it  was 

coined  £ma  the  commencement  of  the  citj  (PI in. 
tf.  y.  vadt.  IX  ar  &«■  tba  tiaM  of  Noma  ( Kpiph. 
A\f€nt.  ft  Pmul.;  liidoT.  Etytn.  xvi.  If!)  ;  Hud  ac- 
««r<pig  to  otheiSy  the  fir»t  coiaagc  was  attributed 
teJantrfltan.    (Macrob.  «aAini.  L  7.)  Thia 
mjthieal  ytatement  in  f^t  Bi^aiifn-s,  w  hat  we  know 
iiie  IB  frwtfffKal  evidence,  that  the  aid  ttatci  of 
Anri^  «mI  of  OeoMl  Italy,  pouened  a  bronae 
Of  rt>pper  <-'/jnagc  from  tho   .;irlie*t  time*.  On 
the  other  hand,  tJwee  of  houtheru  iuly,  and 
coast,  a«  frr 
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baUj  derived  feam  Etiwia.  (Ni«hahr«  Hid.  ^ 
Ramt^  ToL  L  p.  457,  Sd  cd. ;  Abckea,  MitttU 

Tha  aariiaai  co^far  cetaa  wtfv  sei  itnckjbat  CHI 
b  a  awoUL  fFoma.)  1b  the  eallactiaa  ef  eafaia  at 

thr  Britii))  Muiii^ni  Uww  *rv  f..ur  i\»<>  ;n:!,vd  t-i- 

gfther.aa  thi^  vafa  takca  from  the  WHild  w  ahkll 

»l)ows  mhtrr*  l!i<-y  wtre  »<:»c-rii'  fr<  rii  <  ,i, 'i  other. 

Under  the  Ronan  entire,  the  ef  caawaf 
■lif  ii  g*ld  lidtMigid  laly  la  the  eif— w  :  \m 

the  ccpjx'r  coiiiai^r  wju  l«  f\  If  th--  a' mrium,  v«  h 
waa  under  the  jorudKUon  o<  the  ceaate.  L^'^ooifw 
NvmiM  t  Mowiva.) 

The  aa  wai  art^iiuUy  f>f  ihe  ».  I);Tit  i.f  a  f-.tind 

of  twelve  ouncea,  whence  it  waa  called  a$  Itimht 
■m  eoMiafialiaetiea  te  the  i«4a«a4  HMvUdi  hava 

nnw  to  be  ipoVm  of,  and  u  M<  h  g^ivo  ri»«'  (<■  mn- 
of  the  moat  perplexing  qucatwoa  la  the  whole 
ranged  archaeolofjr. 

Pliny  (//.  A'.  xixilS.  3.  s.  13)  irif.riii*  nn  tfat 
ia  the  uum  uf  the  i^m  Puutc  »  at  ( a  C  •(>4—  24 1 ), 
in  order  to  meet  the  ezpenara  of  the  tlBla^  the  Ml 
weight  of  a  j«>uud  wa»  dlii.iiji.«hr  d,  nnd  nA<  *  w<  r» 
Btruck  of  tii«  Kuuc  »<.i|«itt  aa  the  MsUuia  ^litiii  ii, 
two  ouncea,  or  one  aixth  of  the  ancient  weight)  \ 
and  that  tlnu  tht-  rrpubli<  [>aid  <  fT  it*  <}<•?, t»,  (.MiiNf.^ 
five  iik       :  liiAt  alt«r»arda,  in  the  aereod 

Pnnw  war,  m  the  dictalorahip  of  Q,  ItelaH  llasik 
niii»  (:i}Kiut  It.r.  217),  ans  of  nup  of;r.TC  w.  n* 
nkidi',  aud  tke  denanua  »iu  dixiwtl  tu  iw  etjiuU 
to  aixteen  aaca,  the  ii|«hUc  thua  ^ikiaf  «ae  hdf  | 
but  that  in  militarj  pay  the  denoriua  ^.is  .i!«nvi 
giTrn  for  ten  aaea :  and  that  aocai  aiii.r,  iLa 
Fi^arin  kw  (about  ac  1:^1),  aaea  of  half  an 
ounce  were  made.  Featua  alao  («.  v.  Hf^ambtrii 
Attet)  meotiona  the  reduction  «if  the  «a  to  two 
ouncra  at  the  tnno  of  tl.*-  hru  Punic  war.  Tli«re 
•eem  to  have  been  other  rcduitiuaa  beaidr  *  tt<<  »e 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  for  there  exut  aaea,  aitd  uwrta 
of  aaea,  which  ahow  that  thia  co.ti  w  as  OHaa  of 
CTcfT  amber  ef  oancea  from  twelre  down  to  one^ 
bttinai  iatanaediate  Aaetiemi ;  and  there  are  cop. 
per  coina  of  the  Terentian  family  which  ahow  that 
It  waa  dwarHaaad  te  ^  iumI  evrn  ^  af  iu  original 
weight  Thoagh  aaeae  rf  thee*  atandarda  may  be 
r>  ji  (  t<  d  aa  accidental,  yet  on  the  whole  thiyrlwirlr 
prorc,  M  Niebtthr  ehaarrea  i^UiaL  ^  hmm^  veL  t 
p.  461),  that  tkcfe  amal  have  be<«i  aemal  j*. 
d'.ictiuii.*  Ijffiir'  thi'  r;n>t  wliich  I'llny  mentiaoik 
Micbuhr  nuiintaina  further,  that  thtea  varioiM 
atandaida  wave  that  Plmyl  aeeaaat  ef  the  redae- 
tii>rn  of  tin-  oiin  \%  rutin  ly  iiu'irrvi^t,  and  that 
tbea«  reducttuoa  took  place  graduallj  fmn  a  varj 
early  period,  Md  wcra  riiiiai  by  a  Hm  in  the 
ralue  of  Cii;  [Hr  iii  coiii[.iiri»iin  with  sihrr,  wi  tliat 
the  dcnariua  waa  in  Uie  hot  Punic  war  rvuf/y 
eqari  ia  vaiae  to  edy  tmrnHf  vtamm  ef  copper, 
nnd  in  the  ^rcond  PsmiIc  i*.ir  to  niMy-i-ii  <>\mi.f*, 
atead  of  which  waa  ita  aomiaal  value,  lie 
adauii,  howaver,  tiait  ik*  tiaMt  wWa  tkaH  iedae> 
tions  wfTo  rr«4;Ivt-d  ij(r<jii  w.  ro  dit-  fly  thut..-  wh.  n 
the  atate  waa  dcainma  of  reiieTiBg  the  debtea  ; 
and  tlnfca  tfait  «a  auaht  iMfpi,  wiili  lelmbte 
accuracy,  the  periodt  whm  tht -c  rr-ducii.Jiis  trM.k 
fJacc.  On  the  otiicr  hand,  liiickb  azgues  that 
there  ia  no  proof  of  any  auch  increaae  ia  the  valaa 
of  cojtjxT,  and  on  thi*  and  nsnny  oiIht  ground*  hi» 
concliuioa  u,  tluit  all  tlic  rt  ductiona  of  the  weight 
of  the  aa,  from  a  pound  duw  u  to  tW0  Maae^  took 
pbct  duriiy  the  fint  Paaie  aw^  and  thai  they 
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were  accompanied  by  a  real  and  corretponding  dimi- 
nutiun  in  the  value  of  the  a«.  (Afetrolopisdte  Un- 
Urstickungen^  ^  "J."  )  It  is  ini{)ossi!)le  to  j;ivt'  hen* 
•?M  A  lumnM !  V  nf  t'h-  <irpunK-nts  on  both  tides: 
the  mnarks  of  Nicbuhr  and  Bockh  nuist  ■  ti 
•dvet  be  studied.  It  is  bv  no  means  improuu  ic 
that  there  was  some  increase  in  the  value  «f  capper 
during  the  prn'od  bcfnn?  the  firat  Punic  wmr,  and 
also  that  the  fixing  of  the  f>extniital  standard  aroee 
partly  out  of  the  relation  of  value  between  coppor 
and  the  lilTer  coinage  which  had  been  very  lately 
introduofld,  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible 
entirely  to  rijcct  I*liny'»  statement  that  the  iin- 
nediate  object  of  the  rednetioiv  he  mentions  was 
the  public  gain.  Mr.Otrte,  who  rides  with  Ekkkh, 
remarks,  that  "  such  a  proceeding  lias  been  so 
nearlj  tmirersal  with  gOTemmcnts,  both  ancient 
and  modem,  that  the  cootimry  may  be  lodced  upon 
as  a  remarkable  ezeeptioii.**  (CbMnool  Mmmm, 
Tol  i.  p.  82.) 

These  Tatiatloiii  make  !t  hnpoesible  to  fix  any 
value  for  the  as,  exci  jit  with  leferenci-  t.>  soim- 
more  ipedfic  standard ;  and  this  we  tind  in  the 
denariUb  Taking  the  tahie  of  thii  coin  at  abottt 
8j  {K'ncc  [Denarii's],  the  as,  at  the  time  of  the 
first  coinage  of  the  denarius  (a.  c.  26!)),  u  as  one- 
tenth  of  tUi  value,  that  ts,  about  '85  of  a  penny  or 
3'4  farthings  ;  ami  in  the  tinv  of  tli'-  sccdiul  Punic 
war,  when  16  a*es  went  to  the  denarius,  the  as  was 
worth  aboBl  9|  fiurthinga.  When  the  silver  coinage 
got  thorough'}  « -ta^  1'  't  1,  t'l  '  n  k  •  was  no 
longer  by  asea,  but  by  scdtcrui.  [,biu»XKftTit'&.] 
AIm,  dming  the  period  or  periods  of  rednetMin, 
the  term  a<**  <;;raw,  which  originally  sii,'iiified  the 
old  heavy  corns,  as  opposed  to  the  reduced  ascs, 
caoM  to  ncaii  aaj  ^naati^  of  copper  eeiai,  of 
whatever  weight  or  coinage,  reckoned  not  by  tale, 
but  by  the  old  standard  of  a  pound  weight  to  the 
at ;  and  thte  alandaid  waa  actoaOj  nudntained  in 
certain  payments,  such  as  military  pav,  fines,  &c. 
(Liv,iv.4'l,  60,  V.  2,  xxxii.  26  ;  "Plin! /.  c.  ;  Sen. 
ad  Ilelv.  1 2  ;  Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Home,  vol,  i.  pp. 
466,  467).  This  mode  of  reckoning  also  supplied 
a  conunoD  measure  for  the  money  of  Rome,  and 
the  Other  atatea  of  Italy,  which  had  ases  of  very 
Tarious  weights,  most  of  them  heavier  than  the 
Roman.  The  name  of  aes  grave  was  nl»o  applied 
to  the  uncoined  metaL  (Serviui,  ad  Virg.  Aen. 
▼i.  862  ;  Masio^  am  fw^  mttathm  ii^cUm^ 
Isidor.  xvi  18.  13.) 

The  oldest  form  of  the  as  is  that  which  bears 
the  figuxa  of  an  animal  (a  bull,  ram,  boar,  or  so  w) ; 
whenee  the  andent  writers  derived  the  word  fur 
nion(  v,;>«wiia,fmm  peau^axi  etymology  on  which 
no  opinion  need  be  pronounced ;  but  whether  this 
impreia  was  faitended  to  represent  property  by  that 
fonn  of  it  which  was  then  most  common,  or  hod 
aome  mythological  meaning,  is  doubtful.  Niebuhr 
deniea  the  antiquity  of  diia  type,  but  hie  aole  ob- 
jection is  satisfiictorily  answered  by  Bdckh.  The 
type  seems  however  to  hare  been  much  leaa  used 
in  the  Roaaan  than  hi  aome  other  dd  Italian  coin- 
ages ;  and  most  of  the  pieces  which  bear  it  are  of 
«  rude  oUonff  shape.  The  next  ibim,  and  the 
conuaoii  am  n  tfw  ddeat  Roman  aaea,  ia  roond, 

and  is  that  described  by  Pliny  (//.  ,V.  ixxiii.  3. 
a.  13),  as  having  the  two-fitced  head  of  Janua  on 
•no  aldi^  and  the  jnm  ti  a  ahip  «q  the  other 
(whence  the  cxpreasioo  uaod  \q  Roman  bovs  in 
tossing  up,  capita  aa<  noaiai,  Macrobw  Sat.'\.  7). 
Theannamd  apacioM^  limn  the  Britiah  Moaevm, 


A8. 

weighs  4000  grains :  the  length  of  the  dinnieter  in 
this  and  the  two  Sglloinng  cnta  ia  half  that  of  the 

original  coins.      '•  " 


The  as  was  divided  into  parta,  which  

named  according  to  the  number  of  ounces  they 
contained.  Tbejr  nrere  the  dmmx^  dejctant,  dodratu^ 
tephmm,  mmtif  fnAseBM^  frims,  yaarfr— a  or 
Uruncius,  lexlans,  setauix  or  fescuncia,  and  wcia^ 
consisting  respectively  of  11,  10,  9,  8,  7,  6,  6,  4, 
3,  2,  11,  and  1  coneaa.  Of  thaoa  diviaiena  tha 
following  were  represented  by  coins  ;  namely,  the 
quincunx^  triau^gtiadrams,  «sctaa«,and  wwaio. 
There  is  a  solitaiy  inatanee  of  tha  adatence  vt  the 
dodrans,  in  a  com  of  the  Cassian  family,  bearinar 
an  S  and  three  balls.  We  have  no  precise  inform- 
ation as  to  the  time  when  theaa  diviaioaa  w«i« 
first  intnxluced,  but  it  was  proljably  nciriy  as 
early  as  the  drst  coinage  of  copper  money. 

The  laaiMfamMsu,  or  semt-os ,  hdif  the  aa,er  aiz 
ounces,  is  always  marked  with  nn  S  to  rrpr^sent 
its  ^-alue,  and  very  commonly  with  heads  of  Jupi. 
ter,  JmMH  and  Fallaa,  aceampanied  by  strigil& 
The  guineuHjr,  or  piece  of  five  ounces,  is  vcrj'  rare. 
There  is  no  siH  cimen  of  it  in  the  British  Museum. 
It  is  distinguished  by  five  small  balls  to  rtpireeeut 
its  value.  The  triens,  the  third  jmrt  fif  the  aa,  or 
piece  of  four  ounces,  is  marked  with  four  IkiIIs, 
In  the  annexed  tpmmm,  from  the  British  Mo- 
aenm,  tha  balla  appaac  on  both  aidaa.  with  m 


thnnderbdt  on  one  side,  and  a  dolphin  with  a  strigil 
ahova  it  «n  the  other.   lu  weight  is  1571  giaina. 
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»&,  or  pitm  tt  t 


ASl 

^  iottrtli  part  of 
I,  hai  thrre  balls  to 
denote  iu  T«lue.    An  open  hand,  a  •trigil,  a  doi- 
yai—  «f  cKn,  &  ataz,  bowU  o£  Ilermlr*, 

ta  js  that  both  the  tricnt 
Mwi  fadana  ban  tka  iai^  of  a  Biup.  The 
amtam,       rixA  pvt  if      as,  or  piece  of  two 

Goiic*^,  Wars  t-«r,^  lialU.  In  the  annexed  ipecnnen, 
frwa  the  Bhtiah  MiMfUB.  then  m  %  cadooeos  and 
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■tzigil  OB  ow  ai^ 


«atha  other. 


The  KAoa,  oae  ounce  piece,  or  tvelflh  of  the  u, 
is  Btarked  by  a  stnfle  balL  There  appear  on  this 
coia  hc;i<i5  A  P.i!'.t.s  •  f  Roma,  and  .»t  I 'ma,  ships, 
frocs,  ii-i  e.iTi  oi  biT.cy.  (^For  oiiiir  devices,  see 
Eckfcrl,  lA<tr.  .Sum.  I'eL) 

Afurr  the  reduction  in  the  weight  of  the  am, 
OQOis  wen:  struck  ut  iht  value  of  2,  3,  4,  and  ctcii 
10  asea,  which  wen  called  mprctivdy  Jiuma  <» 
J«r«S(fjxf,  trrsna,  qmadnuns^  and  deeusaa.  <  )tber 
laiuupAes  o.  tLe  aa  were  denoted  bjr  words  of  tiuuiiar 

then  do  not  exist  m  cmna. 

It  is  a  Toy  ranarkable  fact  that,  whila 
4nteiMBl  drnBiiB  of  the  as  pravailed  among  the 
Mtiaw  of  Italj  aouth  of  the  Apennioes,  the  deci- 
mtl  divinan  was  in  use  to  the  north  of  that  chain  ; 
•othat,  the  former  natjoBS  BD  quincunx  has  been 
diwnytrtid^  of  the  latter  no  nniiL  In  Sicilj  the 
two  sjBtems  wen  ■lixed.  [PomBKA.]  For  furtho- 
deujis  respecting  the  eoiaage  of  the  other  Italian 

*raBaLi27;Aheken, 

dem  Jtaiuekm     ujizsy4eiiu  ron  Etruriat  amt, 

hk  cotaia  Imis  «€  expression,  ia  which  bm  m 
and  fcr  mbbj  vitknt  specifying  tha  drBunwii 
tMB,  we  must  aadmnd  the  as.    Thus  dent  arrm. 

The  word  oi  was  used  a!«  )  f  r  ;iny  whole  which 
VBa^to  bt  diTide^mto  twelTo        ^^Mts ;  and 

dature  of  the  duodecimal  division  of  thr  as 
lied  BDt  onij  to  wqght  and  money,  but  to 
kaglk,  wifciwi  Md  capacity,  to  '  ' 
iatercat,  hoBn%  and  many  i.ther  things. 

,  tkt  fhiBMS  Wres  am  osst,  Um 
>;  ABM»«dMrwfc,thelMir 
to  three-fourths,  Ac  (C\c  Pro  Caedn^  6  ;  Com. 
Ken.  Attie,  S.)  FUnj  even  uses  the  phrases 
BM  (A  M  svilL  «L  •.  7X  nd  Ml 

— iiiaiijf  iommai  (//:  iV.  iu  14.  s.  II). 
Tbcas  wasabo  called,  in  aacieat  times,  amuima 

(sa  Xaad  iaOtBak  y>iBw^mi.  Aeeovi- 

in^  to  Palrbios  (iL  13)  the  assarius  was  equal  to 
hlif  the  ^folaa.    Qu  the  coins  of  Chios  we  find 
dnn^NMr,  iffvapSmm  §tu0v,  i^vi^  8m*,  iaoipia 
rfia.    (Id  addition  to  the  works  reft-rred  to  in  tlii> 
utKle,  tad  theme  of  iiuaeej  and  Wurm,  much 
niwabk  ^fiMiiiBfiM  will  ba  ftond  in  the  ««k 
jggf  €lrmm  dti  Atmm  MmUiimn,  4b. 


Rninn,  1^.19,  4to.  ;  and  in  I^epsios's  n-riVw  of  it 
■ppriidtd  lu  hn  trratue  L'aber  dm  TjfrHttmrr  i'ria*' 
•J<r.>  fp.g.] 

ASCAULKS.  (TiBiA.l 

ASCI  A  (yrfwysiw,  Horn.  Od.  t.  215),  an  adx^ 
Mormtori  {bm,  r§L  Has.  I  534—^)  Im  pah- 
lished  UUUieiKius  rrprrsf ntati^rn  ff  thf  ftdsr,  ai  it 
is  exhibited  on  ancient  monumrnts.  We  »e\ttt  the 
three  followink',  two  ai  which  show  the  instmrnent 
itself  with  a  sliffht  rarirty  of  fcrm,  whil**  the  third 
rrpnsentt  a  ship-bailder  holding  it  in  his  hftht 
hMd, and  Bri^f  tola  riHipt  the  ift  «r  a 


VV'e  also  give  aaother  instnimcnt  in  thf  bIkivo 
takea  from  a  eoia  ef  the  Valerian  faiuiiy, 
ailed  acuaUmM.  It  «a»  chielT  asrd  by  masoiis, 
whence^  ia  the  infiwit  giaMansi^  JLtittmimnmt  m 
tiamhted  Xari^t,  a  tkmt-tmUtr. 

.\*  to  the  reason  why  Ascia  is  rrpn-scntrd  «• 
sepulchral  iBonuaienu^  an  ^'emUai,  Lutieam^ 
'.«.  [J.Y.J 

ASCLKPI  F.I  A  ^i^<r.viprl«ia>,  ihaaamr  of  fesii- 
rals  which  were  nrobablj^  celehnled  in  all  places 
where  temples  ec  Aadepiaa  (Aeseolaiwas)  existed. 
The  most  cikbrated,  howt-Trr,  was  that  of  Kpi- 
daarai,  which  took  place  every  five  jean,  and 
was  aelaBBibed  wiili  eoateala  eT  fkapndisis  and 
miMirin;:^  at.d  with  t<>li-mn  firoccesinos  and  garoce. 
(bchoL  ad  J'md,  A«si.  iii.  145  }  Paaiu  ii.  26.  |.  7.) 
'A«KM*<Ma  an  aba  awtitiwied  at  Lampnena 

(R<xrkh,  Corp.  Inter,  vol.  ii.  p.  1131),  and  at 
Athens  (Acschin,  e.  ClenpJi.  j)i.455>,  which  were, 
probably,  lika  thoae  of  Epidaataa,  ■iliMaiii  l  with 

muiical  contests.  Thry  texik  place  on  the  l  iKhth 
day  of  the  month  of  K'apbcbolioo.         [L.  ^- j 

ASCULIASMUS  (airirMAiai^  dbe  leaping 
qwn  the  ltath<ni  bag,  Affxit)  was  one  of  the 
many  kinda  of  amusements  in  which  the  Athenians 
indulged  during  the  Anthesteria  and  ( 
in  hottoaraf  JMaum  XJm 
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ASILLA. 


A  bei{QRt  to  die  god,  nuub  a  bi^  o«l  oC  the  tkin, 
■mflaicd  it  with  oil,  and  tb«D  tn«d  to  dance  upon 

IL  The  >"arious  nccnl>  nt»  iuToinp;it)\ in;;  this  at- 
tempt afforded  great  auuaemeot  to  the  ipectatork 
Il«  who  ineeeMed  wu  Tictor,  and  noeitod  the 
dun  as  ;i  rew;u-d.  (Scliol.  aJ  Arwtnjth.  PItU.  1 1  30  ; 
Plac^/).  p.  190;  Virg.  Gtorg,  ii.  S»4  ;  FoUaz, 
iz.  121  ;  Uef}-ch.  «.  c  ^kvmi^ACtmrt ;  Kiwne^ 
GjfiHnastik  und  J(/onistii  d.  Ilillenem^  p.  399,  who 
gives  a  ix-prcsi  ntatioa  of  it  aa  aneiant  feaii 
whieb  ia  mpicdi  in  tho  «bovt  cat) 

ASKin:iAS  GRAPIIE  [kctStla^ -^pw^),  w-a* 
one  of  the  many  fonoi  preacriUxl  by  the  Attic 
lawi  ftr  the  inpeaduMst  of  impiety.  From  the 
rarious  tenor  of  the  nccusatioiis  still  t-xtant,  it  may 
be  gathered  that  this  crime  wat  aa  ill-detined  at 
AtMUi^  and  thereftm  at  liable  to  be  made  the 
pretext  for  jxTsecution,  as  it  has  b<M»n  in  all  othor 
couiitriea  in  which  the  ciril  power  haa  attempted 
to  reach  eflimoea  aenndi  bejfW  themitnnl  Inaifei 
of  ita  juriadiction.  The  occasiona,  hotrrver,  upon 
which  the  Athenian  accuj^  profeaaed  to  come  for- 
wanl  may  be  claaMd  aa,  fint,  bfeadm  of  the  cere- 
monial law  of  public  wor-^l  ip  ;  and,  gocf^Ti-ilv, 
indicationa  of  that,  which  in  niialogoua  cas^g  ot 
nedeni  timea  wooU  be  called  heleredoxy,  or 
bcre*T.  The  farmer  comprehended  r-nrrriacliinrnt 
upon  conaccratcd  grounds,  the  pluniU-r,  or  oihor 
iojory  tt  temfdea,  the  Tiolation  of  asyluma,  the  in- 
tcrruption  of  »acrificcf  and  fcativals,  the  muTi'nt'nn 
of  atatues  of  the  gcMls,  the  introduction  ot  deities 
Mt  ackneiriedged  by  the  state,  and  Tarioui  other 
trTi'i=irr'^'«'i->Ti«  [M^culuirly  drfint-d  by  the  laws  of  the 
.'^tiic  biich  as  a  private  celebration  of  tiic 

Eieusiniati  inyateriea  ana  their  dirulgation  to  the 
uninitiatL'd,  injury  to  the  lacred  olive  trees,  or 
placing  a  suppliant  bough  {ucvn^a)  on  a  particul.ir 
ftltar  at  an  improper  time.  (Aadoc^Afytii  p.  1 10.) 
The  heretical  delinqucncicf  may  be  exemplified 
by  the  expulsion  of  Protagoraa  (Diog.  Laeit.  ix. 
51,  52)  for  writing  **  tlmt  he  could  aot  kam 
whether  the  gods  existed  or  not,**  in  the  penecu> 
lion  of  Anaxngoraa  (Diog.  La£rt.  ii.  12),  like  that 
of  Galileo  in  afWr  times,  for  impqgmDg  ueRceired 
opiiiums  about  the  sun,  and  the  condemnation  of 
Socrates  for  not  holdbg  the  objects  of  the  public 
worship  to  be  gods.  (Xem^/w/.  Soc.)  The  ra- 
rie^  of  thcae  ezamfdea  will  have  shown  that  it 
b  impossible  to  enumerate  all  tbe  cases  to  which 
this  sweeping  accusation  might  be  extended  ;  and, 
as  it  is  not  upon  record  that  religious  Athens 
(Xen.  H^.  AA.  Hi.  8)  was  scandalised  at  the  pro- 
fane jests  of  Aristophanes,  or  thai  it  forced  Kpicu- 
rus  to  deny  that  the  gods  were  indifferent  to  hu- 
man aetiooa,  it  la  diflealt  te  aaeeiluB  the  liadt  at 
which  jests  and  soeptidsM  ended,  and  penal  im- 
piety began. 

widi  lespeet  to  the  trial,  any  dtiaen  that  pleased 
i  fiov\6fj.(yai  —  which,  however,  in  tin's  as  in  all 
other  public  actions,  must  be  understood  of  those 
ody  ^Am  did  not  hhear  vadcr  an  incapacitating 
disfranchUement  (4r»^/a) — -seems  to  have  been  :i 
competent  accuser ;  but  as  the  nine  archona,  and 
the  areiopagites,  were  the  proper  guardians  of  the 
sarrrd  olives  (/xopfai,  otjkoi,  Ijysia*,  Tltpl  rov 
2i)K0ti,  p.  282),  ii  is  nut  iaipoasibb  ttiat  they  had 
■Ise  a  power  «f  official  prosecution  upon  caanally 
discovering  any  injury  done  to  their  chnrpe. 

The  cases  of  Socrates,  Aspasia,  and  Protiporaa, 
nmj  he  nddneed  to  shew  uat  ctttma,  resident 
•liani^  and  itKuogen,  woe  cqnaOy  liaUe  to  this 


armsatioB.  And  if  a  minoi^  as  xepresented  in  tlie 
dedama^  of  Antiphon,  ondd  be  prosecuted  for 

murder  (<;>6yov\  a  crime  considered  by  the  early 
QrecJu  raoie  in  ra£efvnoe  to  iu  ceremonial  pol- 
lution  than  in  respect  of  the  injury  inflicted  upon 
sinirty.  It  c:ui  fjiLrd'v  bo  concluded  t'tiat  f>er- 
sous  under  age  w<m  incapable  td  foainiirtiiiat  er 
aaffiering,  fer  tUi  eflimea.  (Antipk  fhM  iL 

p.  ti74  ) 

The  magistrate,  who  oondticted  the  pKorious  cz* 
amhiatiosi  {i/fd/cptcrtf)  was,  aeoovdmg  to  SCcid* 

(AtL  Pnc.  pp.  300,  304,  n.  34)  invariably  the  king 
archon,  but  whether  the  court  into  which  he  bnmght 
the  causes  weira  amopagus,  or  the  esonnon 
heliastic  court,  of  both  of  which  there  arc  several 
instancy  is  supposed  (Meiot,  AU.  /'roc  n.  305) 
to  have  beea  oetenuned  hy  the  Ibrra  er  aeti«m 
adopted  by  the  prosecutor,  '-•r  tlir  d<  ;rTi-c  of  c>nn- 
petencp^  to  which  the  areiouagus  roae  or  fell  at  the 
different  periods  ef  Athemaa  Ueloiy.  Ftom  the 
Apoliv^  r'f  Sftcrctiis  we  leani  thnt  the  forms  of  ihe 
trial  upon  this  occasion  were  thoee  usual  iu  ail 
public  actions,  and  that,  ^easMll^  the  amount  of 
the  penalty  formed  a  separate  qtiestion  for  the  di- 
ca&ts  after  the  conviction  of  the  defendant.  For 
some  kinds  of  impiety,  however,  the  pimishmrtit 
"•n^  fiTed  by  t^ial  law»,  as  in  the  axae  of  persons 
uijurnig  tbe  sacred  olive  trees,  and  in  tliat  mea- 
tioned  bj  Attdocides  {De  M^.  p.  110). 

If  the  accuser  failed  tonbtnin  a  fifth  of  the  Tot<^ 
of  the  dkmta,  he  forfeiu-d  a  thousand  drachoiae, 
and  iMUned  a  meditied  ^nfUm.  The  other  forma 
ot  prosecution  for  this  offence  were  the  iaraymy ^ 
( Dciu.  c  A  njnd.n.  (iUi.  26),  i(p4rrTi>iii  ( Meier,  A  tt. 
Proe.  p.  246),  iv^^ts  (Andoc  D*  My*t.  p.  8), 
rpoSoM)  (Libaniua,  Ar(/f4m.  ad  Ihm.  in  Mtd.  509. 
1 0),  and  in  extraordinary  cnses  ei'(ray7€Xia  ( Anduc. 
/Ar  M^M.  p.  43)  ;  betides  these,  Demosthenes  nieo- 
tions  (c.  AndrfA.  p.  601)  two  other  courses  that  an 
occuxer  niiglil  adopt,  8utd^so#ai  wpbt  E&fioAvfSas, 
and  ^pdfeiyytj  fiuiriX4ay  of  which  it  {«  diffi- 
cult to  give  a  satisfiietaiv  explanation.    [J.  S.  M. ) 

ASIARCHAE  ((bridpx«)*  were,  in  the  Roman 

{province  of  Asia,  the  chief  presidents  of  the 
igiotts  ritva,  whose  office  it  was  to  exhibit  games 
and  theatrical  amusements  every  year,  in  honour  of 
the  gods  and  the  Roman  emperor,  at  their  own 
expeass^  like  the  Roman  aediies.  As  the  exhi- 
bition of  these  games  were  attended  with  great 
expense,  w«ilthy  persons  were  always  chosen  to 
fill  this  offioe{  for  which  xeason,  Stiabo  saya, 
some  ef  <he  inlMhitBtits  ef  Trallea,  which  wae  one 
of  the  most  wealthy  cities  in  Asia,  were  always 
chosen  asiarcha.  They  wwe  tea  in  number,  s«- 
leeled  aoanally  by  tte  diflfaent  towns  ef  Aria, 

and  approved  of  by  the  Roman  proconsul  ;  of 
th^e,  one  was  the  chief  asiarch,  and  frequently, 
hot  not  alwaya,  rasided  at  Sphesas.  Their  office 

lasted  OTilv  fur  a  year;  but  they  app««ar  to  I.im 
enjored  the  title  as  a  mark  of  courtesy  for  the  rest 
of  their  Uvea.  In  tiie  other  Benan  piwrhMeo  in 
Asi  I,  we  find  similar  m.igistTtites  com'sjwndinp  to 
tho  Asiarchae  iu  pruooiuiiiar  Asia,  as  for  instance 
the  BtthyniaidMB^  Qaktaidae,  LyciaNjiaew  fte. 
(Strab.  xiv.  p  64  5);  Act=.  xix.  31 with  the 
notes  of  Wetst«in^and  Kuinool  ;  Enseb.  H,  JS,  iv. 

c^cn.) 

ASILLA  (Ao'iAAa),  a  wooden  pole,  or  yoke, 
hdd  hff  a  man  either  on  his  two  sbmildm,  er 
■on  ednnanlf  en  mt  ahealder  enlj,  and  vaed  tm 
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ASSESSOR, 

(AriM  Riu.  X.  7.)  It  b 
by  Amlophaiw  (iftm.  8).  It  dc 

h'^rp  cVicfly  froro  iu  frequent  oc- 
iu  of  Oreaaa  ait,  oC 


A^SA  Rll  S  NUMMUS.  fA*] 
AS^FIlTMft,   or  ADSERTCm.  mntam^  \hr 
rout  a*  U»t  xetb  ad»rrm,  whicfi,  when  couftled 
vhli  tke  void  mmmm^  tignifici  to  lay  hold  of  a  thing, 
firair  it  towards  nnr.    Henct*  the  phrase  adtrrrrt 
m  idi&tiitemy  at  iiljerali  adterert  manu^  applies  to 
Mm  «k»  bfs  lut  hand  od  s  penan  reputed  to  be 
»flaT<»,  stA  a««^^*,ar  Msintairn       freedom.  The 
per^>c  mbo  tiiu*  muBtainetl  the  ireedom  of  ate* 
patcd  ilBTe  waA  called  atltertor  (,Qtam,ii*\4t\mA 
bj  tke        of  the  Twrlre  Tablet  it  waa  enacted 
of  liberty,  that  such  adaertor  ibould  not 
Mtvghvnnriljflithtnenunenti  actio 
ihm  tie  mnnt  of  v.  wmtt.    The  penoo 
frecdaa  waa  thos  claimed,  waa  laid  to  be 
Tbe  erprewioni  lUerali*  emuo,  and 
wkich  eecw  ia  claiaical  aathon, 
whk  die  rtab  mdmttv,  will  easily 
be  tmdentood  from  what  has  been  said.  (TerenC 
Adw^k,  u.  I.  AQi  Pkm,  Fi^m,  iw,%Ui  Mt 
^  Dif.  4*.  th.  la  nimmmK  Omm.)  Sonw- 
tiasea  the  word  adttnTt  alone  was  used  as  eqtiira- 

c  17.) 

The  expreMlM  — in  i  in  itrrritmiem,  to  claim  a 
ftmm  aa  a  alni^  Main  in  Livy  (iii.  44,  uzir. 
li)  lO.  L.] 

ASSESSOR,  or  APSKSSOR,  literallr,  one  who 
KU  by  tiie  aide  of  anotiicr.    The  duties  of  an 
•MMT,  a*  teoM  hj  Ftate  (Dif.  1.  tit  91. 
L  1.)  relafieil»<*«fDiMMa»  partoktinnes,  liWIli, 
cdktt^  dccnii.  eptstolM;**  warn  which  it  appears 
tbrt  Aey  wtsie  empioyed  fai  aai  abaal  Aa  adudt- 
trat.T.n  of  law.    The  ro?js;;Is.  prielor?.  tr'>vi-n)ors  of 
fntfmoeif  Mnd  the  jadtce*,  were  oft«n  imperfectly 
aapaiaki  wkh  tka  law  a»4  tfca  fane  of  proce- 
dan,  Mnd  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  have 
theudoftbom  who  had  iMMie  the  law  their  study. 
(Ci£.^tMrt^i37,  /-  raw—,ii.  2»).  The 
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erril  and  aulitvy  teetionaries,  had  tlieir  asMsm. 
Aa  iaataace  ia  aemiooed  by  Tacitus  {Amm.  l}^) 
of  the  Emperor  Tiberius  assisting  at  IIm  Jadkia 
ijadiem  admidt\  mad  taking  his  oeat  at  tlM> 
•■Mr  af  ^  tribaaal ;  b«t  this  passage  eannoC 
be  interpreted  to  mean,  as  some  peiMns  inter}irrC 
it«  tlwt  the  rmj-^ntr  sat  there  in  tbe  chaiarter 
«i  an  aMtaanr  pn»}«-rly  so  called :  the  raaark  of 
Ta<  uu»»Vii  wf  ti  .it,  tficMjgh  the  emperor  mif hi  have 
ukca  his  seat  aader  the  aaaa  ei  mmmt  aad 
aftetad  la  la  mkK  W  eaaM  W  laaaMsiad  ia  aa 

othT  IL'ht  th.in  ss  the  head  <.f  the  itat*-.  (( 
barton.  IA.  A««,       TtL  tlamdm$,  12). 

Uador  the  eaipm  the  piaelka  of  hex  mg  as- 

contiiin  d  P'  ri.  />.  I  QO,  *L  11,  x.  \'J  ; 
i  '2:1).  buriomus  (C<itta,  U)  atcatieaa  the 

praefectm  pmet'.rio.  Knu-n-r  .Air 

Serenis  ga\e  the  ■sefesorr  s  a  n|[«Jar  salan*. 
(I^Hipitd*  Alti/.  Si9,  4^)   P^nodnMa  Might  aa 

aMMore*.  In  jf  r  I.iter  writrn  the  a*»f  »i..r>-»  are 
BMBtiuoed  under  the  vahoos  names  of  cnast/iorM, 


by  (iellitis  (xil  1.1),  a«  ajui«r.irit  ii. 
jadioes  (fMos  adAttirrt  tm  eommltmm  rndtnUun  so- 
Inrf),  m  the  aeeeesorea.  Hllhll, »  H  affewa 
from  Ulpiiin  '  I  >  4  7  tiL  10.  iiSX  WTotc  a  b<)r.k 
on  the  duties  ut  »jt»eMon.  ThaaMaMon  sat  ea  tJie 
triboaal  with  the  mi^iaaala.  TlMiradvie^araid, 
wa.<  fpven  during  the  pmeredTnjn  as  will  m  at 
other  tiroes,  but  they  nerer  prooottaced  a  judKuU 
sentence.  Aa  tha  aid  i— a  af  pawaiaia  niadaally 
declined,  the  asseflsnres,  aeeordtnir  to  the  conjee- 
tare  of  SaTigny  {ijtteiu^  Jiom,  HedUa  na 
AfiUth/ltr,  ToL  L  79),  took  tha  plaaa  af  thajadieea. 
For  other  matters  reUting  to  the  Aiisetiv>re«.  see  Ifoil- 
weg,  /famUmek  de*  (  Vn//<rt»arj*r#,  p.  I  u'_'.  ( U.  L.  J 
ASSI  Dri.  ( IxtctTrtrraa  ] 
AisTR.X  (JAMS  (4*T^a7aAot  >,  litenllr  »!>- 
ni6es  that  parttcuiar  bone  in  the  ankies  of  i<  rtain 
qaadntpada,  which  tha  Ofanka,  m  wrii  the  Ro- 
mans, used  for  dice  and  other  pnrposea^aadeacfibad 
under  the  corresponding  Latin  word  TaLt'tk 

As  a  Latin  word,  <utra<falut  is  used  by  \'itniTia% 
who  of  coone  borrowed  it  from  the  (ireek  writers 
on  architecture,  for  a  certain  moulding  (the  astragal) 
which  seems  to  haea  dwived  its  name  from  its  l«> 
semblamx  to  a  itriaf  er  chaia  of  iaU;  and  it  is  ia 
fact  always  ased  ia  peaitioas  where  it  seenw  ia« 
tenrleij  to  bind  together  the  parts  to  which  it  if 
applied.  It  bahaMi  pcoBariy  to  the  aore  Uahlr 
deeofalad  fmaa  ar  tha  laaia  ariar,  la  wMeh  H 
apfn-.irs  fu  a  lower  edging  to  the  larger  mouldingn, 
especially  the  edaaas  (ovolo),  particalariy  ia  the 
capital,  aa  ahuwii  in  tha  MknHag  woedrat,  which 
refiresent*  an  Ionic  capita!  found  in  the  nuns  of  the 
teaiple  of  Ihoaysaa  at  Tcoo.  btill  &Ber  ezamplca 
occar  hi  the  caphda  af  tha  toaplea  af  Biaehtheaa 
and  Athene  Poliaii,  at  Athens,  «  hr-re  it  i«  seen,  t'-o, 
OB  the  sides  of  the  volutes,  it  is  also  often  used 
hi  tha  aalahlalaia  aaaa  edging  to  tha  dimkna  of 
the  cornice,  fricie,  and  architrave.  The  lower 
figure  in  the  woodcut  repreaenta  a  port  Km  of  the 
astragal  which  yarn  huaih  tha  ctawaiwit  awaMing 
of  the  architrave  of  the  temple  of  Erechlbeus.  It 
is  takea  from  a  fragment  in  the  British  Aiuseum, 
and  is  dmwa  of  tha  Muae  aiaa  aa  the  aripiaaL 

The  term  it  also  applied  to  a  plain  convex 
moulding  of  the  same  at^-ctinnal  outline  as  the 
formei^  Mt  without  the  division  into  links,  just 
tikaalona«aa«aaUacala;  iathiifanatticaaad 
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in  the  Ionic  Iwue  [Spira].  In  tli«  oHm  inbw- 
qimt  to  the  Ionic,  —  the  Corinthian,  Roman 
I>oria^  and  Cotopotite,  — the  utragal  wu  vcr>- 


freely  nsed.  Tlic  nil<^«for  the  use  of  the  motililin? 
are  given  by  Viinivnis  fiii.  .').  §  3,  iv.  6.  ji?;  '2,  '.i. 
Schneid.).  Numerous  t  v.imples  of  it  will  be 
found  in  the  pUtea  of  Mauch  {Die  Urieehisckm  uitd 
Iiomi$c/itm  B<tH-Ordmtui<jm^  Potsdam,  1845.)  [  P.S.] 
ASTRATEIAS  'GRAPH  K'  (i<rTpaT««ai 
^Iptt^),  waa  the  accusation  instituted  against  p<^r- 
■oni  who  finiled  to  appear  among  the  troope  after  tney 
liad  boon  onmUotl  for  tin-  rampaiun  by  the  fTi^nemls. 
(Lys.  M  Ale.  pp.  521, 57 1.)  We  may  presume  that 
the  aceowr  m  thii,  as  in  the  rimiktf  action  for  leaTing 
the  ranks  (Xfurora^fou),  was  any  citizen  that  rhoso 
to  come  forward  fiov\6n«¥Of,  ol$  f  ((art),  and  that 
the  court  was  oompoaed  of  aoldiera  who  had  aarred 
in  the  campii'^i.  The  presidency  of  the  conrt,  ac- 
cording to  Meier,  lielonged  to  the  generals.  The 
defendant,  if  convicted,  iMOIIcd  disfranchisement 
• —  irt^io,  both  in  his  own  person  and  that  of  his 
descendants,  and  there  were  rerj  stringent  laws  to 
punish  them  if  they  appeared  at  the  public  Mcro, 
to  which  even  women  and  ahrea  were  admitted. 
(Ando&  d*  Afjr«r.  p.  35 ;  Acaeh.  im  Oas.  p.  59  ; 

Doni.  in  Timoer,  p.  788 1  ll«i«r,  AH.  Procrss, 
p.  363,  Ac)  tJ.S.  M  l 

ABTKOLO'OIA.  Thia  word  ia  oeeasinnally 
emploved  by  the  bost  I>atin  writers  (e.  g.  Cic.  de 
JJivin.  ii.  42.)  to  denote  astrouomj/  in  gcneml,  and 
indeed  ia  Ibmid  in  that  senat  nwaa  fiaqaeBtly  than 
astrrmomia,  which  is  of  rare  oenirrenee.  In  the 
present  article,  however,  we  confine  ourselves  to 
what  is  stricdy  termed  judicial  cutnhgjft  And 
treat  of  astronomy  under  AsTRoivoinA. 

At  a  period  far  beyond  the  records  of  authentic 
history  a  belief  nroso,  which  still  prevails  un- 
ahaken  in  the  East,  that  a  mvstcrious  but  dose 
eonneetion  aobsialed  hetwwn  taa  niative  position 
and  movoment'!  of  the  hravenly  bodies  ami  llip 
filte  of  man.  In  process  of  time  it  was  mainuined 
that  tho  ftrtmea  of  eaeh  indiridnal  throoghoot 
lifo  df^ponded  upon  the  aspect  nf  the  sky  at  the 
moment  of  his  birth,  and  esp<'cially  upon  the  star 
which  was  rising  alrave  the  horizon  at  the  instant 
when  he  saw  the  liijht,  and  upon  those  which 
were  in  its  immediate  vicinity  {oonju$uiae\  or  re- 
moved from  it  by  a  sixth,  a  fourth,  or  a  third  part 
of  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere,  or,  finally,  upon 
those  which  were  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
same  diameter  (oppotitM).  Few  doubted  that  by 
obaenration  and  deep  atody  persons  might  acquire 
tb«  pDWW  of  aaqmniding  theae  appcarancea,  that 


ASTROLOaU. 
Ae  deadny  of  the  ebiM  niglit  ba  pniSM  witfc 

r.'rt.ninlv  {hnac  who  wor''  skilloH  to  interpret 
the  language  of  the  surs,  and  that  the  result  of 
any  undertaking  might  be  forstald  fren  the  aspect 
of  tho  firmament  when  it  was  commenced.  Hence 
a  numerous  and  powerful  class  of  men  arose  who 
were  distinguished  by  Yaiioaa  designations.  From 
the  country  where  astronomy  was  first  studied,  and 
their  science  was  first  developed,  they  were  called 
Ckaidaei  or  BaLyLmii :  from  observing  the  stars, 
adronomif  oMndogif  fkmetarii :  from  emplojriug 
diagrams  and)  aa  were  used  by  geometrieiaaa,  aia- 
(lieriiittii-i ;  from  determining  tin-  lot  of  man  at  lii.s 
natal  hour,  gtnttUiaais  from  prouhesying  the  con- 
aomnation  of  hia  atmgglea,  ftvorcAetyw*^ ; 
while  their  art  was  known  as  kTrpoKoyla,  fit' 
TtotpoKoylOf  ytr(6\ia\(rYla,  onroTtXttr/xaTMriJ,  Ar* 
CtaMamrmtf  Mathesis,  or,  from  the  taUea  they 
consulted,  rtvoKiKv,.  'I'ln  ir  rrtkiilations  were 
termed  liabtflunii  tiunicri,  XayV.5aiu»'  ^^0o8ot,  XaX- 
•aliMr  ^ni^'Sts,  Rationes  Chalduicatg  thdv  re- 
sponses when  consulted  CMaUa«orum  momttt, 
ChaldaeoruM  nalalida  praedieta^  Attroloporum 
pratdieta. 

The  atan  and  eonateUationa  to  which  attention 
waa  ehiefly  directed  were  the  phmeta  and  tli« 

6.is:ns  of  tho  zodiac,  sonje  of  which  wi  rr  ''i[ijv>sed 
to  exert  oniformlj  <t  benign  influence  ^iyo^ovotoi 
iunipft\  aodi  aa  Venus,  Jupiter,  Lima,  Vliitoi, 
liihr.!,  Taunis  ;  others  to  be  uniformly  malign 
{kokowoioX  iurripts)^  such  as  Satnmus,  Mars, 
Scorpio,  Capiieoniaa ;  others  to  l>e  doubtfiil  (imU 
Koivoi  kffr4p*i),  such  as  Mercurius,  Ry  th''  rom- 
bination  and  conjunction  {avvipofiif,  consteliatio} 
or  opposition,  iMwarer,  of  those  benign  with  thoae 
malign,  the  power  of  the  latter  might  be  neu- 
tralised or  even  reversed,  and  a  most  happy 
hnroaoope  be  produced,  as  in  the  case  of  Augustua 
who  waa  born  tinder  Capricomus  (Suet  Aug.  94 >« 
and  hence  that  fignre  frequently  appears  on  hia 
medals.  For  tho  wko  of  oxpi'diting  calculations, 
the  risings,  settings,  movements,  and  relative  poai- 
tions  (orAu,  oeeosas,  ihoAm,  rffaewniaans, 
Cfiettu,  convfiittds,  (yynrurfionfs,  cirruitu^,  intnsitvs^ 
habUms^  fortna^  potdura^  potituM  mlenm  ei  tpatia^ 
were  aanfUlj  registered  in  Inblee  (vwwcer, 
i<pr\titplZts).  In  BO  far  ns  the  planets  were  con- 
cerned, it  was  of  eripecial  importanoe  to  note 
through  what  sign  of  the  zodiac  they  happened  to 
be  passing,  since  em  h  planot  had  a  poeuliar  sijrn, 
called  the  domus  or  house  of  the  pbinet,  during 
its  sojourn  in  whieh  H  poasessed  niperiar  power. 
Thus  Libra,  Capricomus,  and  Scorpio  were  re- 
spectively the  houses  of  Ventu,  Saturn,  and  Mara. 

The  exact  period  of  birth  (Aora  gmitalis)  being 
the  oittcal  moment,  the  computations  foimded 
upon  it  were  styled  yivwit  {ijenitura\  &pwntiiwot 
(horoscc/f'us),  or  dimply  difia,  and  t!i  star  or 
stars  in  the  ascendant  aidiu  natalitiumy  sidera  «h>- 
talUia. 

Astrolofjers  soom  to  have  found  tfwir  HVf  ta 
Italy  even  Wfore  a  free  communicatiaB  waa opened 
up  with  the  East  by  the  Ronan  conqueala  in 
(ireece  and  Asia,  since  thoy  are  mentioned  on- 
temptuoualy  by  Ennius.  (ap.  Cic  J>e  Dir.  \.  58.) 
About  noentury  later  the  government  seem  to  hara 
beeoroe  sensible  of  the  inconvenience  and  danger 
likely  to  arise  from  the  presence  of  such  impostors, 
for  in  B.C.  139  an  edict  was  promulgated  bv  C. 
Cornelius  Hiapallna,  at  that  time  praetor,  by  wliich 
the  dnldacMM  ««•  baaiahed  fimn  the  ci^,  anl 
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flrdend  to  quit  Ittif  vkkin  tan  dars  (YaL  Max.  L 

3.  f  •2*,  and  ttcr -wrrp  ajuin  luaUhr-ii  fruni  iht  i  iiv 
in  c  J  M.  Aj[npf/a,  « ha  thva  a/^dii«. 
(DiDQ  Cut.  xliz.  L)  Another  aevcfe  ordiwuioe  waa 
!'f-.^I!e'd  bv  Aajraatos  asraimt  thx$  <d:its  (Dioii  Caa*. 
li'^.  1,  livi.  Lut  the  tf««|ti«sit  uurumnce 

iv.c-i  p-hra-w^  as  **  expalit  et  matbcaiatioc  •  **  (^SiieL 
T-  '-.  •*  pulsi-i  lulia  matbi-niatici*  (,Tac.  //irf. 
u.  tr"*;i,  ia  lite  iustcnans  of  the  emj^ire  prute  Iww 
im  a  btfld  tkeae  pret<'nd(>rs  most  have  obtained 
rrrr  tb<^  ^il-Ik  mir.d,  aa<i  how  prt^fitaMt*  the  «• 
trz^Ai^td  B^asi  h^sv  beca  which  twuid  uiducr  ihcm 
tB  boTe  diacnce,  and  MunrtisM*  a  crvel  d«ath 
(Tac  ^aa.  tL  32).  NotviUMttndiiid  the  nainbcr 
aad  ttringent  duaacter  o£  the  penal  cnaetmenta  b  j 
'rhidt  tlMy  we  denaaoced,  they  appear  to  hare 
kept  thesr  ftoand,  and  althoagh  frm  time  to 
tiese  enniMid  or  torified  into  ailence,  to  hare  re- 
xixei  witk  hmh  Tigonr  in  seaaona  of  confiuioQ 
aad  anan^,  when  all  clanfi  of  the  coaunonity 
loLOfinf  in  aofpenae  between  hope  and  fiear,  were 
pR<iiapaMed  to  rield  to  ereiy  »opentitioiu  im- 
1&  MM  be  lUWiUaiiiil  aJbo,  that  the  moat 
iBd  Ml  wWn  agiuted  by 

doabu  or  excited  hj  ambittooa  kwginga,  to  ac- 
4pure  the  priaciplei  d  the  art  and  la  coMolt  iu 
pmfnanr^  aa  w<»  aaj  perceiTe,  not  to  andtiplj 
exj^jplcA.  tnira  ib'^  well-known  atory  of  Tibenua 
aod  Thiatflbu  (Tac  Amm.  vi  20,  21).  Uance 
Tjicilai^  aftar  ng&ntamg  the  high  prMaiaBS  bj 
f^V.-ch  the  *~  nathematii  "  mulatrd  Otho  t<> 
tne  ptirplei,  add*  in  a  toae  ol  aocrowM 
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apa&nubuj  &l1Ux^  quixl  in  civitate  riosLra  vt  vctn- 
taur  tempa  et  rrtinebitur.-    {See  Ck.  Div,  iL 
4^  ftcVOA  nr.  1 ;        Ctarm  &  17. 17 : 
T.  46  ;  Jut.  ilL  4!^,  %iL  194,  XIT.  248,  vi.  553 
--o81 ;  Tac  Jaa.  u.  27,  32,  iii.  22,  it.  58,  xi. 
3t,  n.  IS,  &2;       ztL  14,  /fiUL  L  SS.  K.  «l; 
Snrt  7TS.  14,  36,  ViUiL  14,  A^crw,  40  ;  OdL  L  ♦> ; 
liMn  Caai.  zlix.  43,  Ivi  26^  WiL  15,  Ixt.  1  ; 
Zm^iL  11.143;  Lip«.£wM«,viLW  TmAm, 
U.  ;  Jani,  Errun.  ad  ITor.  Carm.  ii  17.  17  ;  Ru 
t«rti,  AiaC  a^  Jdc  ^mi.  ii.  27.    For  the  penal 
«Mc«MBl«,  mm  Bcia,  Dita  OnaiauftuiK  </«r 
RVtiai^,  f>.  901,  &f.  L«>ipaig,  1844.     Tho**-  who 
wooid  acqfure  a  kuuwiedj^  of  the  tecbnkai  dc- 
tnb  flf  AamlaKjr,  aa  practiaed  by  the  ancienta, 
riTiit  pcTuso  the  Morlu  «f  Mri^^*,  Juliiu  Fir- 
Okiau,  aod  Ptokmy.)  [  W.  H.  J 

ASTRONOHflA,  aitraooiny.    It  ia  not  pn>- 
pots^  lii  ihr  present  article  to  pivc  a  ti-chniitil  hi*- 
tory  ai  tJbe  nac  and  progrea*  4jf  asUotMnaj  among 
Ifce  aacaorti,  Wl  t»  cmfiM  ooraelTea  to  what  may 
W  n^jarded  as  the  popu'nr  p'  rti  ui  of  the  scicnc**, 
tbe  otiacrta.u<^a«,  namely,  upon  the  rckitivv  puaitiori 
wmk  appamit  axnreMMl  of  the  celestial  bodica, 
c^petiailv  thf  fixed  stari,  which  from  the  MirKugt 
e|AJcu  engaged  ili«  asienii<>u  uf  thocu:  claucs  uf  mi:a 
who  aa  fthcpherdb  m  narinrra  were  woot  to  poaa 
tilxeir  nicht*  in  theopm  air.   W'<-  nhall  rtmiiJtT  :  — 
L.  The  dideivot  usuwa  by  whu;h  the  (utist^'lla- 
tiaM  TCM  distingniibed  amoDV  the  Grveka  and 
RoTKmi,  and  the  legends  attacnt-d  to  cath  ;  hut 
we  ihaii  aot  atteiD|>t  to  investigate  at  k-ngth  the 
tl%W  of  tlmt  flMMS  IKV  the  timca  and  places 
riw  tmi  wbt-rt;  th-v  wrrf  tir»t  bestowed.  The 
aaegmU  he  tJtm         »exuuu  have  been  carefully 
by  IdOee  m  kw  mmmj  ortitled  l^Mtr- 

(Baiia,  l&Oy),      work  which  we  now 


cumng  i¥K  i 
the  Met  rt 


I  meirfiMimMiifljreMeftreilleaveM^) 

of  fOTijtant  rr-frrcTx-r*  ;  in  th?^  //<*.'« t'nl'-r- 

Attn,  by  the  MM  author  (BcHia.  I8I«>  j  fai  a 

fiUf.'tT  I'V  Itattmann  /7^r  t/ri-  /  'ul-i,  Imu'i  •If  Slrrm' 
lniJ*r  ui^  der  yfKxAmilw  ^art^  otisl^iiMd  itt  the 
Tiaoaactions  of  the  Bi^liB  Aw4f  m j  for  iH'Jtj ;  aa4 

1  in  the  dt-r  Attrrmnmi*  ■>)  Si nWn  h. 

1     2.  I  be  mui^t  tkiiA  tbe  bxi  d  ^Utrs 

contiderNl  with  refrimoe  to  the  paeiliBB  uf  th«  mm 

Ui  the  t-vllpllC.  -     A  ix-n«  »  iif  (  !:orrrTrril.-\  wFi',  1;  ri~' 

ul:irl_v  rv.  rv  tni}ii<.iJ    \«.ir.  in 
Ivti^i'to  iu:<'*  ii»  (lir  i^Mf  i<  r  the 

opefBttooa  of  the  biubiMl'iiAn.  and  mbich,  beiii(( 
in  later  time*  frequently  :t|'|4-aied  to  b^  the  porta, 
are  •omettmes  deaitpiateci  (Ik-  **  Peatmd  |{i»iti^i 
and  hettinpca  of  the  Star*."  Here  »r  rhirtly  de- 
pend opoo  the  eitmpilatioot  and  d  iaarrtaliona, 
ancient  and  modivn,  brmght  tofrrther  in  the 
L'nmoloffHm  of  PitavMM  ;  i^mo  the  dwivbitton  bjr 
J.  K.  Pfiiir  entitled  CSmmmmkO^  A  OrlUma  H  (ki- 
r>igj,tu  Suiermm  ajmd  amelorea  elmmmtf  mmmrrnvnt- 
«M(Geoii«.  17tl«>  {  ^pe«  a  wprr  bv  IdrU-r,  I  «W 
4m  BifMeiaii-sdIaa  Tlatf  dtt  PiuH  dm  fW.  i«  tbe 
Tniii»;uti<<;ii  of  th<»  Berlin  Acadrmy  for  1823— 
182a,  end  on  the  JimMuvk  4m  Ckrmottgu  by  the 


3.  The  Jivi*ii>it  of  tha  year  into  two,  three,  or 
noMire  aeeaoaa,  acsordtitg  m  the  fiwefi  end  acttiege 
of  pftiwdif  eiMi ar  rlBMaw  ef  atwm.  TheliM. 

fjui/i  der  ( hrui'Jt-jif  cof)t;iin»t  a  fitll  ejuuuination  of 
all  the  most  UDportant  neisagu  from  the  Oraekend 


The  dftt^rmination  of  ih.-  l.-nuth  <.f  tiir  %..ir  ami 
thwe  du^Umtioa  el  lin^ittte  moutba,  days,  houxa, 

the  sanif  subject,  are  trrat.  <l  uf  m  |i,iratrly  umli-r 
the  heeds  of  CAi^BAAJtai  and  Dia^  and  con. 
fianv  ev  eiMatiM  tm  the  pniint  te  ihe  iseJ 

itan  (errooM,  Mtilae  rm/u-tr,  we  (Id!,  xit.  1 1, 
we  shall  wUte  a  few  remarks  on  the  bodies  ol  the 
PL4lflVA& 


L  Tbb  Hmtort  awo  VAMm  or  rum  Con- 

ffTMLLATIOnt, 

To  hvi-hi  with  the  two  rarlirrt  nmonu  pmfane 
wnters,  Homer  and  Ikkiud,  the  f<mner  ijntkt tbe 
Aaer  «r  Wagnfom  ;  Uootea ;  Oriom  .  thi<  Jt-.j  tf 
ihion  ;  tl'c  f'i>  iad<»,  aiKf  the  llynU*  tl  <•  Litti  r, 
Orinn  ;  Siniu  ,  the  i'Ukodt^  ;  xLn  JJyuic*  ;  and 
Arrtur.tt.  We  ■»  not  entitled  to  conclude  fteM 
this  that  ihtcv  wfr»'  not  3rT|t!a;iil»-ti  wit!i  the  riamrg 
ur  funua  uf  uJi^  oilier  c^MiKtoilatixiis,  Itut  it  aeetiis 
certain  the!  aeither  the  i.>itU  Jimr  nor  the  Ifnipm 
w^-re  knowTi  to  Homir,  for  althon^jh  thete  renimu 
always  abuve  th«.<  hurukrti  ui  tlte  L*tiiude  of  GrM'ce 
and  Asia  Miner,  be  apcafca  ti  tbe  (Great)  Bear  ee 
the  only  constellatinn  which  never  plunges  into 
Ucean'*  Ixilliii  ;  and  we  jire  elsewhere,  at  will  be 
seen  below,  distinctly  told  \luit  the  Little  Ik-ar  wee 
intmducrd  into  Greece  from  the  East  by  Thalei. 

I'luiy  {H.N.  iu  6)  attribute*  the  invention  of  tbe 
signs  of  the  xodioc  to  Clcostratus  of  Tenedee(iLMlG> 
')U0),  and  asserts  that  A  ri€$  and  Sa^tturiiu  wen 
marked  out  before  the  rest.  The  finx  distinct  in- 
fonnaticai,  however,  with  regivd  to  the  Grecian 
heavens  was  contained  in  the  'Evovrpor  and  the 
Oat¥6fU¥a  of  Eudoxns  of  Cnidus,  who  died  B.C.  S&2. 
Both  of  these  works  arc,  it  is  true,  lost  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  fragments,  but  their  contents  are 
known  to  us  from  the  poem  of  Antua  (fl.  &  c  260)^ 
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wiuch^aA  we  oroitssured  in  tbc  commentary  whkh 
bMm  th«  mune  of  HippaidiBt,  doe*  Uulc  nuirc  than 
npresent  in  versp,  with  vfrj*  few  rariations,  tho 
OMtter  contained  in  the  twu  treatiaea  nauied  al>u\e, 
eifceially  in  the  latter.  The  great  popularity  en- 
ioyed  by  tlit-  production  of  Aratus  {('uin  t-<Je  ti 
lumi  seuq'cr  Arudu  enU)  muitt  have  depended  ujxm 
the  attractions  preMOted  %J  htt  theme,  and  cer- 
tainly not  upon  the  spirit  or  inrace  with  which  that 
theme  was  handled.  We  know  the  names  of 
tllil^'five  OfMkt  wb»  «oinp(«ed  commentaries 
upon  it,  and  we  arc  ncqnainted  with  no  less  than 
three  trundationa  into  Latin  verse — one  by  Cicero, 
of  whicllfalgniants  mlj  rtonun ;  another  by  Cacsy 
Oeimanicua,  of  which  a  considerable  portion  has 
been  prvseni-ed  ;  and  a  tliird  by  Rufiis  Festus 
Avienus,  which  is  entire  Virgil  borrowed  largely 
fimn  this  smirco  in  those  portions  of  his  Geor^ics 
which  contain  references  to  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  particularly  in  that  section  which  is  devoted 
to  prognottict  of  the  wiBtber.  These  are  also 
faliukble  Greek  aetiotk  Heribed  to  the  young(>r 
Thcon,  but  manifestly  compounded  of  materials 
derived  from  many  ditferent  qaartMa,  The  worit 
itietf  ii  divided  into  time  puta : 

J.  A  descriptiott  of  the  cemtelktieM,  eartwitog 
to  line  464. 

%  A  thurt  aeemmt  of  the  Pfauieta,  of  the  Milky 

Way,  of  tho  Tropical  Circles,  and  of  the  Kipiator, 
followed  from  v.  by  a  full  detail  of  the  stars 
wkfeb  riie  and  eet  ■•  each  sign  of  ^  aodiac  ap- 
pears in  succession  ((TvycwciroKad). 

3.  At  line  733  commences  what  is  frequently 
regarded  an  •  eepcinite  poem,  and  pkiced  apart 
under  the  title  AiMnf/MM,  consisting  of  a  collection 
of  the  various  a|^>eanuioee  whioh  enable  an  ob- 
aerrerof  mtare  to  pndiet  tke  weather*  It  win 
be  seen  Ix-low  t?iat  tlie  constellations  described  '»y 
Aratus  still  retain,  with  a  lew  variations}  the  names 
by  whieh  he  dietingaiihee  them. 

In  a  little  tract  aacribed  to  Krato^thenes  (fl.n  r. 
230;,  cutitletl  KoTcurr«pi<r/MM,  probably  au  abridg- 
ment of  •  more  complete  treatise,  in  which  he 
detaih  tlie  myllioli-^'ical  origin  of  tlie  consle'lati^ins, 
together  with  the  number  and  place  of  the  stars  in 
eneh,  we  find  the  flnno  ftmsttfufped  m  the  tame 
order  as  in  Aratns,  who  is  followed  step  I  v  strji. 
The  Bird^  however,  is  here  tenned  the  Uttan  ;  the 
OMfaar  ii  indiTidualieed  into  CUrom  ;  and  the 
Hair  of  Ih  n-ntW  appears  for  tlie  first  tim**,  having 
been  introduced  by  Conon  in  honour  of  the  sister- 
wife  of  Ptotemy  Bunrgetiie. 

Scientific  astronomy  mmmcnrcd  at  Alexandria 
in  the  early  part  of  the  third  century  before  our 
en  ;  and  the  fint  steps  were  made  by  Timeeharis 
and  Aristylhia,  who  floiirished  a'tout  n,  r.  290. 
They  invented  the  method  of  detenuiniug  the 
places  of  the  fixed  ilars  by  referring  them  to  one 
of  the  pTcat  circlM  of  the  henvmg,  nnJ  for  this 
porpose  selected  the  equator.  By  them,  as  we 
loam  from  Ptolemy,  the  right  aeeenilen  and  de* 
dination  of  many  stars  were  obncrved,  among 
others  of  Spicu  in  the  Virgin,  which  tbc}'  found 
to  be  8^  from  the  equinox  of  autumn. 

Ilipparchu*,  about  1.50  years  later,  followed  np 
the  track  which  they  had  indicated  :  his  oliserr- 
ations  extended  from  a  c.  162  to  &  c.  127  ;  and, 
whether  we  repanl  the  oriu'inality,  the  majrnitnde, 
or  the  importance  of  his  labours,  hois  well  entitled 
to  he  regarded  as  the  father  of  the  ideneeL  (See 
Plin.  H.  N,  ii  36.)   In  addition  to  many  other 


6cr\icc&,  he  first  drew  up  a  repnlar  catalogue  of 
the  fixed  stars,  pointiiif^  out  their  position  and 
magnitude,  he  first  delineated  accuratdy  the  shape 
ut'  tiie  cun^tcllutions,  uud  he  Hr^t  discovered  tiio 
precession  of  the  equinoxes  by  comparing  his  own 
oliservatlons  with  those  of  Timochaiis  and  Aris- 
tyllus.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  all  the 
works  of  so  great  a  man  ahoold  have  perished, 
with  the  exception  of  a  commentary  in  three  books 
upon  the  description  of  the  fixed  stars  by  Eudoxus 
and  Aratus  ('£{^i|(ris  rwr  'A^rov  mil  E«U(ov 
^fo/i/mmt),  the  least  valuable  perhaps  of  all  hie 
productions.  We  have,  however,  every  reason  to 
Itelieve  that  the  subataoee  of  his  most  valuaye  ob- 
servations has  been  prescr>-ed  in  the  Almagest  of 
Ptolemy,  which  long  enjoyed  such  high  fame  that  all 
former  authora  were  allowed  to  sink  into  oblivion. 

The  catalogue  ef  the  fixed  etars  by  Ptolemy 
(fl.  A.  D.  1 00),  coQtoined  in  the  leventh  and  eighth 
Inraks  of  the  Almagest  and  derived  iu  all  pro- 
bability in  a  gn-at  measure  from  that  cooqpikxl  by 
Hipparchus  long  sMTed  M  the  model  Ibr  all  mib- 
sequent  laljours  in  the  same  field,  nnd  little  more 
than  two  eenturioi  have  elapeed  tince  any  attenpi 
WM  made  to  wpereede  it  Vf  enmethuif  moie  per- 
fect. It  emhnu-e-s  48  constellations  (21  northern, 
15  touthcm,  and  the  12  sijgiu  oL  the  aodiac),  cauf 
prising  15  ttan  of  the  fint  magnitode,  45  of  tbft 
second,  208  of  the  third,  474  of  the  fourth,  217 
uf  the  tiftb,  49  of  the  sixth,  9  obscuie,  and  5 
nebulous,  in  all  1032.  Theee  are  the  eonitalla^ 
tions  usually  denominated  the  OW  CvniifUtUit/jts^ 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  additions  made  iu 
modem  ttm^  and  theee  we  shall  eeouder  m  re- 
i^'ular  order.  The  stars  are  ennmemted  according 
to  the  place  which  they  occupy  m.  the  figurea,  the 
huitnde,  longitude,  and  mi^initnde  of  eaeh  being 
specified.  In  connection  with  many  constcll:ition*s 
several  stars  are  meutioned  as  ^op^wTol,  that  is, 
not  indodcd  within  the  Umila  of  any  one  of  the 
fi;nin's  ;  anxm^f  those  near  the  Lion  he  notic«»a  the 
Hair  <^  iicrvmee^  among  those  near  the  Eagle  the 
Ai^nam.  The  tingle  stare  mid  nnD  gfwipe  to 
which  partlnilar  names  are  a*.<iirned,.ire, ^n/ni-iw, 
the  Xyrv,  Cap^la^  the  ATm/s,  the  EagU^  the  Hyadm^ 
the  Pttittitt^  the  Af<Mt^w%  the  Atttt%  Rwgtikn 

(Pa(rikifTKOs),  Vin,icinJ'itr{-i\  Sj.'-i^  .UJan-s,  the 
HoHttd  (he  docs  not  give  thv  imiitt6tnm)fCm<jpu»^ 
and  JPncjfout 

Among  our  Greek  autlioritiea  we  most  not  pasa 
over  Oemiutts,  whose  work  £(Vayaf7^  *is 
*aipifuim  eontaine  In  osteen  ehaplefi  an  expeai- 
'  tiiin  of  the  m<"i*t  striking  facts  in  Astrnnornv  arid 
Mathematical  Geography.  We  know  nothing  of 
him  personally ;  hot  It  ms  been  inferred  from  hia 
lirxik  that  he  was  ft  native  of  Rhodes,  and  that  he 
tlourishcd  about  B.  c  70,  at  Rome,  or  at  some 
place  under  the  same  paralleL  The  eeeeod  ehapter 
treats  of  the  constellations  and  of  thf>sc  stars  .and 
small  clusters  distinguished  by  {articular  nauu-s. 
The  Ooma  Ihrmweas,  whieh  is  not  included  in  tha 
21  northern  constellations  of  Ptolemy,  has  here 
an  independent  place  aligned  to  it ;  tbo  J'txil,  or 
lenned  wporofi^  fmnv  jcotf**!*-. 
irapxov,  whieh  seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  in- 
troduced by  llipparchus;  in  addition  to  the  15 
Southern  Constellations  of  Ptolemy,  we  find  th* 
Stream  (x^'S  vSaros)  iwuing  from  the  um  of 
Aquarius,  and  the  Th^rsm  of  the  Centaur.  The 
sixteenth  chapter  is  particninly  ilMeiceiing  and 
valnaUi^  ainee  it  eontaiai  s  jmptgm,  or  mlnmiat 
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•f  tim  raiiigs  and  wextma  oC      fijnd  Man,  witli 

«r  the  VmSm^  IfHflD, 

of  each  bdng  quoted  aepantalj. 

arJcjiVrl    hy   ihi-   Gr.vk*    without    \i\  xhe 
fiiigh-Lesi  <kip«e  eztendii^  it.    Only  twn  Latin 
*rite»  duoottne  ipeoaBy  w  tW  tahjert,  Blaaffiaa 
Mni  J-^/.z*  n-Trrtictti,  ud  llieir  trratist^i  K'^on;: 
mhcr  to  JadKial  AcuoUgj.  Tka  noetx,  bowevetv 
■P'Mgy  0*U  aad  Virinl.  wk»  fm^m  tOm- 
to  thf-  n^ui^  aod  trttin^i  .>f  th^  fiird  atari, 
to  *i£  £Li4urt  moaikaUe  eomteiiaaottt  and  to  the 
ie|!«sdj  anadbad  t*  tiMHu   Pi  i  i  ,  riiai^ini, 
aad  Av^.'tiGS,  as  •»•€•  harr-  ?*a:£-J  ;i*f<iTr,  rreoit.d 
cnzaLiLLkitts  ot  Akliu5,  whiie  in  Vitmvuu,  PiiBv. 
CMMdK  MHtiaaus  OipeUa,  iha  Sdheliatt  m 
OcTTP-ii-rus.  ard  Hyjrinn*,       ftr!<!  a  muhitud*^  of 
drtata.     .M^jiiaua,  it  n  wleaf,  t-xik  Ararus  f^r  hu 
in  ao  &r  M  the  oonct^liaiior.i  H  trf 
;  far  be  doe*  not  notice  the  Ilimr 
Ike  /oo/y  nor  the  Somtkerm  Crmtm. 

Fliqrqpealu  of  tha  oaiMeiktions  ai  eeTentT-twyt 
ia  aanber;  bat  he  aerau  to  havp  ok*  d  out  tLe  sum 
by  coostingr  sepantdj  poruaos  ul  l;g\m;a,  tutii 
a»  the  Fihodt^  the  Hyade*^  the  Tr*  and  the 
^  ^^Mrnu,  the  Thynau  ef  tke  Cmtamr, 
the  ^few/  MmUmi^  the  &yMetor  y  /VrarM, 
the  .l/cz»7Kr,  the  Tim  Amm^  Otpelia^  the  iTi^ 
the  H9tr  of  Aenanee,  the  TAmM  of  Oup^r,  and 
pTDbahly  the  more  coDcpicuoiu  among  the  iudivi- 
cua:  »L:fs,  mch  a*  virrtvnw  aod  Sirius,  He  Mts 
dawa  the  —Bibir  af  obterred  rtara  at  16«%«^ 
Ar  caBM4i  tfca  caidegn*  of  Pto]«nj. 

I  La  "n  Germaniciu  do  not  conttitate  a 
nfiiw  mmmmtarj  Uka  tba  Scbdia  oa  Amtiu, 
mt  toaarfadoM  ftaai  Eiatoethenca,  with  Mme 
err«-rp*-v  addt^  fiilwqiiffitljr  perhaps,  from  the 
£^kaaa  Qxaeca  et  iBarbata  of  Nkidiiia  Fifaiat  and 

ilaiyua. 

T'ie  Pfir/urm   A^nmomio/n,  which   bean  tJio 

of  Hjgjaa%  ia  written  ia  the  aljh  «f  Kra- 
ta  s  a  ^vcnt  sMaMiv  hanowed  froin 

fc:ni.  Xo  noiio?  i*  h'.T<'  takf-n  of  the'  Ftjul  nor  <if 
the  iSaatfteia  CVawa,  which  prorea  that  at  tha 
ttaa  wWa  il  -waa  eompoeed,  wlMoetir  tbil  aay 
lat-^  been,  more  ;itt<>ntio[i  vraafaM  tB  Afltni  Chaii 
So  Hipfarchai  and  i'tuiemy. 


iVifia 


luVf 


f.V  CoHfUfJatlons. 

In  wlnt  Mlows  we  arrange  the  coiMteUations, 
aaa  ar  twa  trifisg  exceptiaaa,  ia  the  orier 

»dopt^^^  \,j  Ptolemj,  enumerating  fir>t  tht-  twenty- 
•oa  xkorthiem  «%Ba  {  aeooodlj,  the  twdre  xodiaad 
i^pa;  mA  My,  tha  fiftan  aatrtfeani  i%aa.  Ia 

e3ch  caw  we  (rfw,  first,  the  iiatDf  l.y  w  hich  the 
oBc»t4ill2tion  IS  known  among  anndires;  •eoondly, 
tike  name  aaeribed  to  k  bjr  Aiatas ;  and  hMly,  tae 

other  Hr^rk  and  I^tin  name*  whirh  iriodt  fre» 
faauiy  occur  or  which  drserre  parUcnlar  notice. 

S'orf^'-fr-n  SlJKt. 
1.  ThK  GR&ATiiaAR,  J  HS  PlX>t'GH,  CUAALJUt' 

Waw,  'A/Nrrar  Oic>iAi»),  'EAi«n»  (Aiat.  27, 

4c.),  Afjjlr,r  Jtrfu-i,  3f(/Jor  Urm  (Ovmvni  ),  /A 
(Ck,  Jfaoil  i  sua).    The  aaat  reoiari(al>iL' 
dbtvii  lib  MrthetB  Wmiepbexa  badi  od  accoont 

<!f  itn  hr?Mancr  anrf  frwn  the  cirmmstancc  tliat  i? 

nmrflBk*  hdow  the  iioriaoa  in  Eunwie  aad  iho»c  '  a  dug's  tail,  and  wiU  thui  be  an  cxpivasion  aoaio- 
^JA^  fc—^  to  tJ>a  wifiiMti.  m  that  which  gOM  ta  thit  af  Hdim.  Tha  earlv  aMMmcta 
«Md^»ffelHM  ^  H«B«       knoinhy  ttojiaMi  t»  have  imtally  conNdaradtWaMcf  tha 
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of'A^ot.  Tke  Ske  Dear,  or'AMA?*,  T'.0 
Watipom  (IL  rriiL  4H7,  <>J.  t.  ^75^  ilae 
Roman*  tnuitUtcd  by  the  r«|aivaJrnt  trnm  l'rm» 
«wi  I*iumitrmm  or  Cmrru*.    At  »  Lt.  r  j-  ri  -I 
tW  Leaier  Bear  had  been  »4dcd  t... 
the  rriectial  Ufiia.  ttw  apitheu  mo^*!  and  ;ujr^ 
vaia  applied  to  them  rvcpectivrlv  by  way  of  die- 
tiatttiHi,  and  in  like  manner  Ovid  {TYifL  ir.  3) 
*!>eaka  of  them  a«  imj/m  mimonfma  ferat,  Tha 
llaiiaa  aama  &ir  the  aevrn  hriffht  atara 
'mm  ikm  aMWl  cwiapiruoua  portion  of  th^ 
group  wa*  Sefttm  Triine*  (C>c.>,  tfc.v.      .ir.  r.r.Jmg 
to  the  mterpreiBlhw  a|  Vana  </..  iL  tl  4  ; 

ii.  21  ;  Fertna,  a  a.  IMimv),  TU  Hrrtm  IHumaHkmg 
fi^TM,  ail  np|M-IL-iiIu]i  w  hich  aa  well  aa  that  of  «^<a^ 
H  aa  extended  to  tha  Lmmt  Jkab  Xte 
■iBCH  Mi  imirnfia 

Mat  it  tu0  ift^t  txovffu* 
rl<-niiti;;  ^mmCbl  lihHidhr aMawlL ftan Cm 

AjctuiTirr,  [iluviaoijiic  M\a4aji,  '.— ti  -<-  rr^trr 

and  Vitruiiua  (ii.  3)  not  only  rmj>l« 
trio  eimply  for  the  Greater  Bav,  hatT 
between  Sefffw/rui  ui'^J^.r  nr.d  Sij.tr-mtr',,, 
and  again  cpi..;iiu  of  tl.i'  .Inv-.j,  .^m  s<f4tmtrumes 
diaaUur. 

Id  riddititm  to  the  aboTe  df  j-i^ii  ;i!  una  wr  find 
'EAitfTj.  af.plied  to  the  Greater  IJ.  awiie,  dmvcd 
from  ;fi  Kuevping  round  in  a  currr  roi  JAnr- 
•-•a^os  SchoL  ad  A  rat  37),  while  from  the  n  \  tli- 
cal  connection  ratabliahcd  ••f'twccn  thi»  r<>it*.i«-iiii- 
tion  and  Calliato,  dauKhtrr  of  the  Armdia:i  motwrrh 
Lycaen,  the  Latin  povta  ronatsnlly  n  trr  to  it  u 
lyenamit  Arekm;  Parrh*ttu  Arrtut  ;  I'artkoMultt 
ildUte  ;  Afamafis  /  Vao,  Aic.  The  t«  rin  Ilore$  /mn» 
aoapkijad  by  PtaMrtin*  (ii.  24.  24),  ia  npUiitrd 
Wlow  (Na.  8)  nndH*  Amopifla*.  K..r  the  aton-  of 
Calli-t.i  and  h.r  tranaformation  *e«  (hid.  A/ti.  ii, 
40.%  /ml  ii.  1^;  Senr.  orf  t'irg.  Gaofy.  i  348 { 
Hygin.  Pioti.  JiHrm.  il  1.  2, 

J.    TltK    I,>.-sKH    ..r   I.ITTLK  BKAa,  'Aptrroi 

Oi«pd),  Kiw^oiipo,  Kvy<$tfovp«f  (Arat  27—300), 
Jfvtm  mlm>r  (Cic.),  (^jnaontm  (Cic.  Manil.i.  .HKi>. 
Tills  f  >ti»t.  llation,  wc  arc  aaaurrd  by  ma-iv  •- 
thoruiet  {SchoLiid  /Aaa. /4  zviiL  rH7  ;  Achill. 
Tat  Imgoff.  im  And.  Pkaam.  c.  1  ;  Diog.  I4nert.  i. 
2?,;  Myiflii.  Pni't.  Ayin.n.  iL  2),  waa  fir»t  added  to 
the  Grecian  catakguea  by  Thalea  hy  wham  it  may 
poMibly  haw  bean  naportad  ft«n  tha  Ead ;  and 
while  frfiiM  it;,  tiusc  n-hi  inMiUKf  in  fumi^it  aharrd 
tha  naaea  of 'A^mttos  and  o^Mi^a  with  lu  more  ao> 
cient  and  njairici  eaDi}ianion,  it  enjoyed  excln* 
sivcly  the  ajij»»l!atIfiK-«  of  4»«i»'nf»j  ami  Kwioovpa. 
The  former  waa  denved  from  the  circnaMtanca 
tlMt  h  wai  Mlaetad  br  the  PWakiaM  aa  tha 

guide  hy  whieh  thi-y  Rf,:i]M<l  tlu  ir  n.'irv  at  sea, 
the  Grecian  nuuioen  with  Icm  juiig^ment  enipi|oy- 
ing  Helice  for  tha  aaae  purpoae  (Arat.  37  ;  Erai. 
Cut.  2;  Schol.  ad  Cfnimn.  j>.  ;  H\^'iii.  P.  A. 
ii.  2).  The  hittci;  aignilying  omu  ca»da^  applied 
by  the  aneienti  ta  tlw  whale  %are,  and  net  aa  hi 

r-  '-H— Ti  tTTT'i's  merrly  tn  tin-  y-iV  »t.ir,  ^<■> nm  \^^ 
hav.-  bccu  aoggeated  by  the  appearance  prcacnted 
hy  three  af  Aa  ahya  wUeb  fcna  a  dnnlar  twMrp, 

^w-ririnj;  mn\f  ri-»«-niblance  t<>  the  iiprariii'd  curl  ..f 
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tan  in  the  Little  Bear  wvked  the  potitioii «{  Uie 
pole,  but  it  it  difficult  t«  determine  from  dior 
words  to  which  thi-y  8<  vorally  refer.  Aicord- 
ing  to  Uyginai  wh<i^  iMwavcr,  Menu  not  to 
hmn  desriy  midentood  BnrtoiAenei  vlian  be 
quotes,  one  of  the  three  stairs  fortnia^  the  tail  waa 
celled  PoUu  and  the  two  othexf,  ih>in  circling 
immd  it,  Xopcvrol,  Tie  Ihmam%  tbe  wme  appa- 
rt-titly  with  tke  Lmlmin  ef  tli«  Brh»liirt  en  Oer* 
nauicuKi 

Tboie  poeti  who  renrded  die  Great  Beer  as 

Callisto  rr|.r>'»<>nted  the  Lilth-  Boar  as  her  do^'; 
occordiug  to  another  legend  couiraonlv  rcceired, 
the  two  htm  were  the  two  nymphi  who  acted  M 
TiurjM'9  in  CtvU'  to  infant  Jove  (Arat  31^  and 
bonce  the  phnue  Crttaeoe  Arcti  (Uemuui.). 
a.  Tbb  BmaooM,  ikfdmif  (Ant  45),  tiaae- 

].iU'i\  l.y  the  Latins  Draco  (Cic  flcnnnn.  Viiruv.), 
Hervems  (German.  Vitruv.  MamL  Ovid),  and  A^t* 
(Vnirn.  Ovid.  ManiL).  8erTiiii(arf  Viry.  Oeorg, 
\.  2U5)  n-mnrks  that  there  are  thfM  Awgmm  in  the 

*ky,  rtm'  !yi!>e  Wtwcen  the  Ik-an: 

Ma,ximiu  hie  flexu  tinuooo  elabitur  Aiiguis 
Cirem  peiqne  dme  in  menm  flnninie  Aniot ; 

(eomp.  VitruT.  ix.  S) :  the  second  grasped  by 
O/ihineui:  the  third,  to  the  aotith,  nnnuid  the  Crtttt-r 
juid  Cun'tix.  The  lapchor  richness  of  the  Greek 
Unguage  distiugidahed  these  as  Apixtnf^  'Ofit,  and 
"T8//7}.  The  description  of  Aratun  has  been  ren 
dcred  almost  verbatim  and  witli  great  s|itrit  by 
Virgil  in  the  lines  quoted  above.  Mythological ly, 
the  dragon  was  rpparded  aji  the  snake  which  uiiLe 
guarded  the  apples  of  the  IIes|H'rides,  or  a  snake 
snatched  by  Minena  from  the  triunts  and  whirled 
by  her  aloft  to  the  jiole.  (Hygin.  F,A,  iL^  iiL 
2  ;  Ser*.  tui  I' try.  (Jwrg.  i.  244  ) 

4.  CsPUBts,  Kuweit  (AiMt  183\  CejAau 
(Cic.  Vitruv.  ManiL),  fatidcs  C>f>htHt  (Gennan.). 
The  legends  respecting  this  ill-futt;d  nionan  h  and 
the  other  members  of  bis  tuaOy  who  beamed  in 
the  heavens,  Ousio/mui,  Pmeu$^  and  Andnmuda^ 
are  detailed  at  length  in  the  Catastcrlsms  of  Era- 
tosthenes and  in  Hyginus. 

5.  Tub  Bkar-Wardrn,Dootk8,Tiik  Wao- 
noNRR,  'Aptcrof^Ka^  (Arat  91),  Arciophyltur 
(Cic  German.  Manil.  L  323),  translated  by  Ovid 
(Trist.  L  10.  15)  CuttoM  Ursae^  and  by  Vitnivius 
(ix.  3.)  CWof  Arctic  or  simply  Outot  (Ac),  a'as 
denominaU'd  also  Boo»ti}$  (Arat  /.  c.),  Doatei  (Cic 
Qeiman.  MnniLX  L  e.  Btdrnktu^  the  ox-driver,  and 
iieeordhif  tothe  Scholiast  on  Amtos  (/.  e.)TpirftrHis^ 
the  vintii^fer.  The  first  name  wlitch  8U[ipo»o9  the 
constellatioos  to  represent  a  man  uoou  tae  watch 
denoMe  sinply  the  poeitkNi  ef  the  ngon  wHh  re- 
f-ard  to  the  Great  Bear,  or  when  the  Lutor  was 
n-'garded  as  CaUisto,  then  Aivtophjrlax  became 
her  BOD  Aicas,  hjr  whom  she  was  hunted  and 
klain  ;  the  second  name,  which  is  found  in  Homer 
(CM.  T.  272>  rc£en  to  the  ^0(0,  the  imaginary 
foffin  ef  Beanii  being  fimeied  to  occupy  the  plaee 
of  the  driver  of"  the  team  ;  the  third  name  is  con- 
nected with  the  ^riod  of  the  heliacal  rising  of  the 
group  which  faidiealed  the  eeason  ef  the  wmM%t. 

Thr  chief  stir  in  the  constellation  is  Arctij'ru.s, 
'AfucToi/pot  (Arat  95),  Arctuna  (Cic  German. 
Vitmr.  MantL)«  a  wwd  of  similar  import  with 
Arctophylax.  It  is  twice  mentioned  hy  Ilesiod 
(h'ry.  6(>6,  610),  and,  as  we  sliall  see  hereafter, 
oaenyied  a  prominent  place  in  the  calendars  of 
Oneseand  Rene^  Sobm  hue  vritcfi^ snch  as  the 


Scholiast  m  Oenaanicas,  Hyginos  and  Martianoa 
Caoeila,  use  the  nane  Arctunis  £ar  the  whole  eaa» 
stcllation,  but  Amtus,  Ocniinns»  and  Ftolsaqr  catt* 
aider  it  as  a  single  star. 
The  legends  widi  regard  to  BoHes  pnasntawij 

different  a»|»-tta  ;  hy  tlie  Greeks  he  was  uswilly 
represented  as  Areas,  the  son  of  Cailisto  ;  Grid  ia 
one  passage  {Pad.  tL  235)  calls  hnn  Lycaon,  tiM 
father  of  the  hapless  damsel  ;  by  ifli'  he  was 
pronoanoed  to  be  Icarius  (or  Icanu)  to  whom 
Bacchus  taught  the  u*e  of  the  vine,  and  then  the 

coiihtellation  Vir^o   wiu   his  dau^'hter  ;  Eri^one, 
and  cither  the  gr alter  or  the  lesser  hotmd,  was  her 
dog  Maera  {OamU  tcarbm,  Ot.  /tut  ir. 
Hence,  too,  the  Septtnntrioncs  are  S^fM  Somm 
Joarii  by  Propcitius  (iL  24.  24), 

Hener (M.  v.  372)  calls  BeMaaCfe  M«r,  fiwn 
his  desceiKliu^'  Mow  the  horixon  in  an  upright 
position,  and  therefore  very  gnwliiaUj.  (Compare 
Or.  iiL  40A  I  Caand.  Hapi,  Pnamjt.  £  IM^ 
and  the  **  pigri  samca  Bmc  "  of  Juvenal,  v  -2:'., 

6.  Thb  NoitTHBRN  Chuwn,  Srtfaros  i  Ai»t. 
7 1 ),  €h»iMMi(CS&  VimiT.  ManiLX  JHadtMeesraM, 
Afinoa  eofvaa,  German.).  Ptolemy  distinguishes  be- 
tween the  Northern  and  theSauih^ra  (>own  (2W 
^ayor  $6p*uts,  riTtos\ and  hence  the  modem  naawt 
.\ccording  to  the  legend  commonly  n  i  ij  t  d  this  vnn 
the  chaplet  of  Ariadjie  pliuxni  Ly  Bacchus  in  the 
imianisnt  te  do  honour  to  his  mistress,  and  brace 
the  epithets  applied  by  Gennanicus  as  quoted 
above.  (Ckunu  Viin.  Ueora.  i.  2  ;  Ov.  /'oat.  iii. 
460  ;  ManiL  LSaO.) 

The  name  Gemma,  now  giren  to  the  rtrvHt  r»*- 
spU  ndciit  star  in  the  circle,  was  uot  known  10  me 
Homans. 

7.  llKRct'i  its.  The  constellation  now  kmwn  by 
thiii  iiaiu<>  is  described  by  Aratiis  (v.  aaon  un- 
known or  nameless  form  (sOsiAoi'  ikcrrov ;  dvavilfat 
ctSwAoio),  which  from  its  resembhuice  to  a  man 
toiling  {juTfiom  at^pl  iouths  *i&o)Xo»)  on  his 
knees,  was  nsualljr  called  'Evy^raffur,  which  the 
Romans  either  expressed  in  the  same  letters^,  Am< 
ponasi  (ManiL  v.  645 X  Et^otumm  (^Cic),  or  by  the 
translations  Gtniatlatua^  fngmitldatut  (Vitruv.  ix. 
3X  IttgeniculuM  (JuL  Fimu  YiiL  17),  A'inis  m 
patUmt  (Vitrur.  ibid.X  \ita  pnu  ^oeeiet  (Oerroan. 
ManiL  i.  322,  t.  645 X  Derlro  pemu  nijnu  (Oer- 
man.X  or  simply  A^iwf  s^  iVinu  (Cib  German.  X 
Innixut  (Avien.  205X  or  with  nfecenee  to  the 
labouring  attitude  iMfitHm  SMfai,  J^glfim  d^fim 
labon  (ticnnaa.X 

Aeeordmg  to  Aviemu  (r.  I75X  theaneOation 
of  Hercules  was  besti»wed  by  Panyasis,  by  others 
it  was  regarded  as  Theseus,  hj  etiiers  as  Ceteua, 
son  of  Lycaon,  byodien  as  Prometheas  chained  to 
Caucasus.    (Ilygin.  P.  A.  ii  '',  ii..  j.) 

8.  Tun  Lvna,  XcAvs,  Avpa  (Arat  268X  Lynt 
(Oennan.  VitruT.  ManiL  L  SSIX  Fide$  (Cic\ 
/-Wis  (Col.  xi.  2.  §  43,  &c.),  Fidicuht  (  Plin.  JLN. 
xviii.  64.  dtcX  Ptolemj  A.)  desig^tes  as 
i  kattwpot  TWf  XSpsff,  the  peenlisrly  bright  stsr 
(a  Lyrae),  which  renders  this  constellation  con- 
spicuous I  but  it  sppean  probable  that  the  simple 
A^  amaof  the  Oradt  astrMMNuen,  as  wdlk  as 

Piitii  and  PiJintIa  among  the  Latins,  was  fre- 
quently employed  to  denote  this  single  star,  as 
weU  as  the  whole  sign.  Manilas  esena  ta  sfieak 
of  Fvles  OS  a  conitellatinn  di-tinct  'rom  Lyra,  but 
the  passages  are  very  confused  (i.  409  ;  camp.  324, 
337).  Tha  Invention  of  the  Lyre  beinv  asorihed 
to  Memnr,  ««  BBluanj  find  the  apithsla  *tfrmtn 
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acEuJ^  Qfima  (Cic)  fttucited  to  it. 
%.  Turn  SVAK,  'Ojpwn,  dfaAM  ffw  f  Amt 

^73,  -fV,  (He.*,  n,;«--n\  .I'-.-.  (Vitruv. 

ix.  4)l    The  Bird  u  the  ikuiie  gircn  br  Arauis 

•4kT  Em. 


ami  ManiiioA,  for  whicb  the  tjneKiTin 
Obr  a  freqoCTtt;?-  MiWdCMed.    Br  ■jtMkigicu  it 

»as  rn^if'!'^  aa  th«*  p^ran  of  IamJo. 

iu.  CASiftiorsiA,  Kotf-tf-i^vtMi  vArat.  iSd),  ('***- 
mftim  {€k.  Oimw  Manil  L361X  C^uiapn 
(V'tnj^.V  Fur  tVi^TnTtS  reijanrui^'  h#T.  wv-  Hrgin. 
P  .4.  li.  10  ;  coRip.  Aral.  ;  M^*iL  v.  604  ; 
Pt--^^  L  17.  »;  CAwelL  xi  2L  8  78. 

H.  PFR«!ir«L  TltpGtvs  (  AniL  •24tt\  PfDvuf 
(Ge.  Otmuut.  Vitru^.  JMan;!.  L  So7,  was. 
fkiavd  M  Wariz^  in  one  hand  «  cnmkrd  iword 
(f^ail,  Ekl^X  and  m  the  othvr  the  hrad  of  the 

J^iw  oipMl  ( VitniT.  ix.  3),  f^cryomit  ora  (  ManiL 
i  J6«\  ni7«i?  Gorprmit.    (  Ilygin.  /».  .,4  .  iii.  ! !  >. 

li  The  Chariothxr,  'HWax**  (Aimt.  1^>, 
Ifwialiii  (MaaiL  L  369),  Ami^  (Cie.  German. 
VitnrT.\  juri;jnior  (Avipti.),  mraa,  arccriing  to 


ASrrBOKOSIIA. 

ihr  fi.'itrr,  wnt  IrrnK-i!  o<>iv  (Ami. 

StfftenUm  Unuw  (AwbaoliM  fMnnioe  dictna 


and  is  rpckoned  m  a  aepamie  

1.*.  Tim  Arrow,  'Oirri^  (Ant.  ^\\  \  T/f-.r 
(fcra;4*ih.),  .^ii^^^la  (OemMui.  Vitnir.),  tiara, 
tapitta,  Fmiffemt  mfUm  (Cit),  is  diitiort  tram  tW 
armw  f.tt.il  tti  tTi«-  U-w  </f  S,\jr:ttArio4,  the  anrbrr, 
m  the  Kodiac    Hence  Arauu,  a/ter  4wfritiii^  tha 


Afnfding  ts  anoiher  (German.  tbi/L)  Mrrtiliu  th'< 
ckuioceer  of  Oenomaoi,  who  beumjad  hk  OMWter 
fa  PelofM.  (H jgin.  PmL  84.) 

The  br^htett  star  in  this  congt-  llatiim  {a") 
%itmei         {AmL  157)  by   the  Oreeki,  mhx, 
pitunj  m  fOHK  nyUd  opon  the  npper  part  of  th«* 

if''  .inn  f>f  fijTurv,  aiiH  bv  l}i<*  Ktiniart*  (''i/>^'iii 
(Orid.  MaoiL  Plin.)  or  Copra  (Cic  Vitmr.  Hot. 
Off  eiiiMity  TfceqpWbatmwfi  h  Aftui 
(164).  iixorJiiig  to  the  expl.iii-itirtn  nf  hij  Scholtast, 
wai  apfiticd  because  the  oliE  rnted  M  «A<*^f 
*Bm4x*"^  bcae»  €Mmit^  Cimmm  ;>enu, 
Oi^^i'sr^  usirum.  I'^  h  'T.-unl  rising  took  }'lac>' 
soaa  beiore  the  miilLf  aoktice,  and  thus  it  was 
•bbmI  fljpMaa  pfaMafav  wbfla  the  Irf^ida  de. 
ciarri  that  this  tli*"  vfrr  Cf*at  Amalthri.i  who 
■■ncd  Japicer  nptm  Mount  Ida.    Both  of  tbct« 

pier  tale  CapeUae, 
T!Ia  dati  ooelTttn  praemia  lactis  bab«t. 

Thf  twY»  Stan  fC*.  pWrd  lir  Aratui  (166) 
■ad  Ploleiaj  on  the  WTist  ot  Aunga  were 

Thk  Kidr,  'Ept^  (Arat.  158),  //oerfi  (Cic 
VitrnT.  M-inlL  i.  .172 1.  and  aiv  said  to  have  been 
iawt  mmed  bj  Clcostnitus  of  TenHlaa  about  n.c 
Mt  <Hj0a,  p.  A.  iL  13).  They,  as  w.  II  ^ 
Oi^K.  are  spoken  of  as  heralds  of  the  stfirm. 
<liatuL  L  372 ;  Virg.  CTawy.  L  205,  Am.  ix.  6C3  ; 
Hac  driB.  uL  I.  2S.)  The  star  which  marks  the 
•orth^m  horn-tip  (*f  the  Bull  WM,  •ecofdii^  to 
Vitr:riiis  (ix.  3>,  called  ^irri^  ilfoMM,  since  hc 
«-as  s/jppoeed  to  hold  it  in  his  hand. 

13.  TuK  SxBWtNT  HoLDKR, 'Oi^5XM  (Aral. 
73),  Up^uats  (German.  Vitrur.),  ..4asF«ifnMW» 
(Cic  JlaoflL  r.  384\  A»ffmi/vr  (Colum.  l.  xi.  2. 
?  Srrj^Mim't^  (Scbol.  Oennan.),  was  com- 
maairngarded  bjr  injthiial^rntow  m  pwte  m 
Amimm  fFiawitfi'  c  6 ;  Ov.  fast  tl  73.?),  and 
rmnT^  HermleM,  not  to  m^tioo  «^  nu,re 


'E^i  M  Tif  Sjiiir^ 

fC  r  f.  rir.  .T2  >  ;  (ir  nnan.  683;  Manil.  i.  .Tl'JI 
lb.  Thr  Kai^lk,  'A»t^«  (iifT^t,  ArtiL  ^16), 
(Cie.  VitniT,),  or,  in  poetical  rirraial«nH 
Uon,  yM*u  armiper  ((imnan.  A»im  X  ./.^u  -iK  i 
(Herman.  MaiiiL  L  350),  Armigtr  mmcu  uAjfurlus 
aifi  ( German. \,  Jhwpm  adimm  Jovu  {{>%.  f  '<tit, 
tL  1$6>.  The  principal  star  is  named  •prriaUr 
hrrit  hy  Ptolemy ;  bat  from  the  cirrnmstanee  of 
his  plaei^  h  a»»en^  those  of  the  second  magnitodi^ 
it  has  keen  cnnjrctared  thai  il  «m  l«i  Icigkt  kl 
his  day  than  at  present 

ANTtNOfa.  Pt<JeniT,  when  noticing  the  itan 
aronBd  th*  Kagia  not  pn^perij  iocludrd  w  thin  the 
linrita  ti  tht  WMt  I  nation,  remains  4<f)  arr  i 
Amlyoot^  which  rorrobfktatcs  the  statement  «f 
Lhoo  C«Hiai«  thu  Hmim*  umgamd  a  star  to  his 
Caraarile.  AntiMNit,  m  r  arfaf«t«  ennstellation, 
was  fir»t  rntr  kIih  -^I  1  v  Tycho  Hrahe. 

17.  Tiis  ItuLrui.N,  iuXfit  (Ant.  313)» 
a«A^r,  Df/pimm  (Cic  GcrMn.  ViMr.  MaoiL 
i.   .T.i.i  t,   I>-lf>hin   (( I.  niiaii.*)    u.i*  rrgardt-d  by 
tiiytholMisSa  as  the  dolphin  which  liore  Arwm. 

18.  Tmb  LrrrtB  H<iMtt,*brww  vpvrs^^,  lit*. 

rally,  the  f,rf  ffuarffig  ./".i  h„rK,  »«»  uriknown  to 
AxatDs  and  Kntosthenea ;  bat  appears  lni«  lh« 
words  of  Ocninat  to  bm  hem  iatnduwd  tj 

rr;;.I.irrhns.     It  it  BBt  BOlM  Vf  VHnviw  MT 

by  Maoiiius. 

19.  pROARtr%  *l«wiM  (Amt  905),  (Ctc 

Vitniv.  Manil.  i.  X')'),  Stmiji*,  S<, a/r» 
(Urruiaii.).  The  legends  havmg  declared  that  thia 
was  the  steed  of  llRllawphoa,  tiM  Rune  PegaMM 
(OetTTian.  50,"))  wit«  rmj.loyrd  a"i  i-ar!v  a«  rrat.i* 
thenes  to  duttiitgrnsb  the  constelia lions,  but  Aratus 
speaks  of  it  shvply  m  H*  l^rm,  (Ov.  /fail  iiL 
4  50.)   The  fi^ire  ma  a^poaad  to  NfvaMBt  tin 

f<>r«'  ']imrt<  rs  only. 

20.  Akoromkoa,  'ArS^M^^  (Arnt  \97\ 
Amininif'/,i  I.  A  ntlriiinytlf  (C)i .  fjt  nikaii.  ^*^^^tT. 
Matnl.  i.  337,  363).  .AtirlrMiDrda  ihe  daugh- 
ter of  (>epbeiia  tad  CaAHtrijic^ia,  and  hence  the  con* 
stellation  is  termed  CrfJtei*  by  Mantlius  and 
Oermanicus  (i.  443),  while  in  consequence  of  her 
delivcfRaea  from  the  sea  monster  l>y  PcfMoa  W* 
find  Ptnea  in  the  scholiast  on  (JennnniniK. 

21.  Thr  Triamolr,  Atkrwriw  (Aral,  235  • 
Cu.),  Ddtatum  (German.  ManiL  L  360),  the  t^- 
7Mrw  of  Ptolemy,  and  hence  Vitniv.  ix.  3,  •*  In- 
snper  Arietis  signura  fiuoentM  stcllae  sunt  irigamtm. 


a^i^t/fkt  Zodiac 

1.  TifK  Ram,  Kp.<Ji  rAmt.  22.*\  .fr,V«,f;c. 
i  Uerman.  Vitniv.  MaoiL  U  263),  Lamuter  (Ucr> 
Uaa.  689  ;  MaaiL  ii  648).  TUi  vaa  tka  my 
[  galdaagaaaed  taai  wUdi  bora  away  Ptuyzfei  aid 

I.  a 
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Uelle  from  the  wrath  of  Ino,  ood  hencfi  the  de- 
ilgwtrans  in  Ovid  of  J^iryaea  (hU,  P^tm  AOa- 

tnantiflot  IleUeg. 

2.  1 HK  Bull,  'iaSipas  (Arat  lt»7X  Taurus 
(Cic.  Gemvin.  Vitrar.  HwiiL  I  264),  Bo»  (Ger- 
man. 181),  waa  bj  some  nytlMk^gen  Koarded  aa 
the  bull  into  which  Jupiter  tnmtfbrroed  himself  to 
gain  Europa;  according  to  others  as  the  cow  into 
which  lo  WM  metamorpboaed ;  in  either  caae  on 
object  of  jealoDiy  to  Juno,  aa  nidicalcd  bjr  Orid 
{Fufi.  iv.  7.  7).  In  another  l  i -e  (ri  712),  in 
reference  to  th«  former  idea,  be  speoka  of  him  as 
Asmaimuy  while  Mtftial  (x.  51)  applsea  the  epi- 
thet 7>rtiM. 

This  constellation  is  cbietiy  remarkable  from 
including  within  its  limits  two  small  but  doaelj 
jiacked  dusters  of  stars,  which  uttractcd  attention 
at  a  very  early  period,  and  arc  diatiiiyui«hed  by 
Homer  {IL  rriii  4»6)  and  Hesiod  {Ety.  615)  as 
the  Hyadw  and  PlbiadMi  namea  which  they 
•till  retain  unchanged. 

The  IIvADBS,  'Te£8c5  (Arat.  l"."?),  TTtfarlr^ 
(Gemiao.  &&),  aituatcd  in  the  forehead  of  the 
figure  (l«r)  voFf}  pat4m^  Ant ;  M  rw^  fitv- 
Kpdrou^  Ocmin.),  derired  their  name  rnv  Uttr^ 
because  the  period  of  their  aetUng  in  the  morning 
twilight  (the  end  of  November)  amrkcd  the  most 
wet  and  stormr  period  of  the  year.  By  the  Ita- 
lian peasaiiu  they  were  denominated  the  sucuLt&, 
L  e.  the  little  swine,  aDd  hence  it  has  been  ima- 
gined, but  proliaVdy  crmneously,  that  'Td8«»  is  ety- 
mnlogically  connected  with  "Tj  (Plin.  //.  M  xviii. 
26  ;  OclL  xiiL  9).  They  set  in  the  evening 
twilight  at  Rome,  towards  the  cloae  of  the  re- 
public, aboot  the  30tb  of  April.,  and  banco  were 
known  as  the  tidtu  PariUciuin  (or  /'alilia'um),  the  j 
Parilia  (or  Paiiiia)^  the  festival  which  marked  the  1 
biltb-daj  of  the  city,  being  kept  upon  the  31et 
Ancient  astronomers  were  not  agreed  as  to  xhr-  ' 
number  of  start  included  in  the  Hyades  (8<<e 
8ebol.  ad  Arat.).  Thalea  reckoned  two  only  (vis. 
a  and  t),  the  two  rycR  of  the  bull  ;  Euripides 
three;  Achacus  four;  Uei^iod  five;  Pherecydca 
levtn.  The  hitter  nade  nymphs  of  them,  and'  the 
names  have  been  preserved  by  Hyginus.  One  of 
these,  TAyens^  is  put  by  Ovid  {FtuL  vi.  711)  for 
the  whole  group,  which  elsewhere  (v.  734)  he 
terms  the  Sidm  HyantU^  in  allusion  to  a  legend 
irilt^  he  biid  praviously  (v.  169)  recounted. 

SUIl  ni'iru  important  were  the  Plkiaoks 
nXflfatsi,  UKifiduht  (Horn.  L  c.  Arat  255  r<^ards 
Aem  as  a  dtatinct  conatenaiinoX  Pbiadm  (Ocr- 
mnn.  ficc.  &.c.),  a  word  fur  which  various  elynio- 
logies  have  Ween  jmiposed,  the  most  reasonulile 
being  the  verb  irAtTi-,  th<-ir  heliacal  rising  and 
setting  in  tlie  first  li:ilf  of  May  an<l  the  beginning 
of  November  havins  been  the  signal  in  the  early 
a|«a  of  Oieeee  for  wo  mariner  to  commence  and  to 
diacentinoe  hia  voyage*.  The  form  ircXsloSts,  L  e. 
A»  Jhdt  tf  jtigtxma^  probably  originated  in  a  cor- 
ruption. The  Italian  name  wa«  Ver-pliae  (Cic), 
£Mtu  Veij/iUanm  (Vitruv.  ix.  2),  derived  mani- 
leitlj  from  their  heliaeal  rising  in  spring.  Aratns 
notices  the  circumstance  that  they  are  commonly 
a^ken  of  aa  the  seven  stars,  although  aiz  enlj  are 
Tjribl^  and  thna  Orid  alaa 


"  Quae  lepleDi  did  eax 

The  fact  is  that  the  cluster  consista  ef  ilz  elan, 

wlilch  can  be  distinctly  seen  hy  the  mil^fd  eye, 
aiul  of  Bsveml.  very  «maU  onea,  whicii  arc  tcie- 
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scopic.  Under  ver^'  favourable  circumstances,  how- 
ever, one  of  these  may  havo  oaaMionally  been 
discimed,  as  Hipiiarchus  8tnte5,  or,  pogsibly,  ns 
wo  know  to  have  bet-u  the  case  with  other  fixed 
stars,  one  of  them  nmy  have  loat  a  portion  of  the 
lustre  which  it  at  one  period  possessed,  and  have 
become  nearly  or  totally  invisible.  B«  this  as  it 
may,  the  di(»:i|)pearanee  of  the  seventh  Pleiad  fjave 
rise  to  a  multitude  of  l^enda.  Bj  Ueaiod  thejr 
are  atyled  *ArKmy«vtis^  CSsbfree  efAUat,  horn 
whom  the  Roman  poets  adopted  tlic  expression 
Attantides^  the  name  of  the  damsels  (Arat  262) 
being  AleyonA,  Menpt^  Cdamo^  Eteeintt  Sterope 
(or  Asierope,  German. \  Tay;nte  and  Maia.  Of 
tlicsc  six  wedded  divinities,  the  seventh  a  mortal 
man,  and  thus  her  brilliancy  became  dimmed  by 
the  influence  of  the  deha.sing  allLince.  One  nr 
other  of  the  al»ovc  names  is  frc^jucntly  employed 
to  denote  the  whole,  as  Taygeie  (V'irg.  Gtorg,  ir. 
232  ;  Ov.  Met.  iil  594),  Maia  (Virg.  Geory.  t 
225),  Stempe  (Ov.  Trid,  x.  14),  and  in  like 
manner  IIAeidr  OT  Pltiot  ia  oAtt  tuod  hi  tha 
«ii«»hr. 

&  Ths  Twiita,  A.0hpun  (Arat  147),  €kmM 

(Cic.  German.  Vitniv.  Man:',  i.  -JGo).  The  two 
brightest  stars,  being  suppooed  to  represent  Caator 
and  Pollux. 

4.  Ths  Char,  Kop/cfror  (Arat.  UT),  Cuncrr 
(Cic.  Vitruv.  German.  ManiL  i.  265),  called 
Lemoetuby  Columella  (x.  313),  because,  aeeoidin|p 
to  the  legend,  it  crawled  mit  of  the  Lcmaenn 
swamp  to  attack  Hercules  while  he  was  duiiig 
battle  w  ith  the  Hydra.  The  epithet  Litinrmt  fa| 
Ovid  (4/«t  X.  127)  and  ManiUoa  (iiL  316)  fn- 
bably  refora  wmAj  to  tha  ordhiaiy  habita  of  the 
animal,  and  not,  aa  Idder  mppoaei^  to  tha  aane 
cooteat 

TwoaMll  elan  m  thii  oomtdbtion  (7,  3)  wnw 

called  "Orot,  Asini  s.  As^Ui,,  the  Donkeys,  one  being 
distinguished  as  the  nortl»ero  (/S^mt),  the  other 
aa  the  southern  {vimos\  and  *  nebokr  bright- 
ness between  them,  ♦cJtktj,  Pmrxepr,  the  Stall  or 
Mani^er.  (Arat.  Uy4,  6ix. ;  Plin.  H.N.  xviii.  35  ; 
Ptolem.)  These  seem  to  form  what  Manillas  calls 
JuguUte  (v.  174,  and  note  of  Se.ilitr.),  although 
Juffula  is  a  name  sometimcH  applied  to  Orion. 

5.  Thb  Lion,  Aimv  (Amu  149),  /xo  (Cic. 
German.  Vitruv.  ManiL  L  266),  regarded  aa  tha 
Nemean  lion  ahmi  hj  Hercnlea,  and  hence  eon— 
st^intly  tenned  simply  Xnuarus  (e.  g.  ManIL  iiL 
409).  The  brisht  star  now  known  aa  JR^gtUmt^  m 
name  httradnoed  V^'ofi^'nieo^  ancientFr,  aa  w<e 
leam  from  the  scholiast  on  Aratus,  calli  ?  Jla  ri\(<r- 
Kot,  and  nmrked  the  heart  of  the  animal  {iirl  TTjt 
KapStas).  In  Pliny  it  is  H^ria  (H.  M  xrin.  St,  28), 
in  il  1  ?.  -holi:mt  on  German icii«,  Tt/heroKe,  which  is 
cither  a  corrupti<m,  or  arose  from  his  mistaking  the 
meaning  of  the  word  in  Pliny,  who  aajra,  Stella 
^2^^  appelhlta  Tuberoni  in  pretnre  Leoni.o,"  1.  r. 
The  atar  on  the  Lion's  heart  called  liojia  by 
Tubero. 

6.  Tiis  YiRQiN,  napMw  (Ami  96,  &c), 
Virjfo  (CHc.  Gcnnan.  Vltrer.  Manil.  i.  266>.  En~ 
rfone  (ManiL  ii.  552,  et  pass.),  was  mytl  i  iHv  re- 
garded aa  Aimi,  JeslMo,  or  .^•traeo,  or  aa.£n^^0M«, 
or  aa  Cbras,  or  aa  /ma,  or  aa  #l)i«Mn«»  the  Uat 
name  beinr'  d-r?)  to  her,  acconiinf?  to  tli-  ^  hoi  last 
on  Germajncus,  because  she  is  a  headless  couateJ- 
httion." 

Th*"  hnVhtest  star  in  the  rrnsti  llition  is  called 
by  ilratus  :iri.)(v.Sy  i^fica   (Ucnnan.  Vitruv.)^ 
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,<ri-^  (Cic),  lam  Comn  Eab,  and 
::;r:ro  m  BOffomed  to  gnup  in  b«r  ItA 

The  star  whJi  h  mark*  tb«  right  win?  tms 
y^Tpyyy^^lf  (Aral.  138)  k  wpQrrpvrrrr,^  ».  t^i- 


ard  i*  '^.-■-i-v  kTinTTTi        I 'r/jtjc'ui' j/ru-, 

T  be&m  th.*  >>nMd  of  tlie  Tiota^  ( Arat.  1  ;i.S 
and  adkol.  ;  ColmneU.  xL  2.  §  24  ;  Or.  /  iv.  u,. 
407 ;  Plin.  //.  S\  XTiii.  26,  31  ;  VitniT.  ix.  Jy 

litt  Rooiui,  Prtmimdsmua  Major.) 

7.  Thx  Baljijccx  waa  by  tk«  Mriicr  Greek  u- 
traamaefs  inTviah>lT  dcno(ninai«d  XiyAoi  (AmL 
93i)f  CljAii  (Ck.  GerBMn.ManiL  iL  544.  ei  piUd^), 
Tat  CxjkVn,  t.  «.  «f  tkc  Scorpion,  which  atand* 
•ezt  in  the  Zod'r.-i.-.  GeminMi,  who  flouruhcd,  it  i» 
c  Ml  k,  as  &raa  w«  kaov,  tlw 
wito  ii»tin|piiah««  tW  wiMlft 
iiiri  a»  Ziry<>t,  » "li.  h  Ii  uv  d  Ptolemy  iodif- 
vitfa  Xi^^'u.  The  term  Likra^  im  whoxk 
!■  «w  pa  May*  employ*  Jmgmwt,  ww  im 
fennally  adopt^ti  }  y  thi^  K'xnans  in  t  hv  Calendar 
0^  Jaiios  Caeaar,  lo  wtiora  it  waa  rrry  HwfaaUjr 
laiqrested  by  SoaigcMB.  TVa  fffwe,  tt  woaM  Mam, 
d?rTi>l  from  the  East,  and  riiw>^t  1»-  r<  vrird^fl 
ata iTmbat  of  ei{ualitjr  introduced  uto  the  hflavena 
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thta  the  ]  vidaali*'^ti  u,to  i  Minm^tinrrnvmu  arc&i,  Mt^. 

8i8l),  thtM  ti^iiiff  rat  ••  ft  •oofuaioQ  botwc«ii  thia 

«ii?Tt  311. 1  ^h'-  i'.-iiUTT  amrt"?  t?;'-  H'V.tl.i  ni  o><iLitri. 
iiiti  'ii^.    I  (.'■Tup.  CwtUiuc.!.  X.  jy  ;  H^goi.  Ji, 

IL  11.  > 


lU.  Tbs  Ooat  the  Chamou),  A/>^*fwf 
(Arat.  Jetfotvmt  ((irmuui.),  ('of/ruyjii'mm 

<Cic  German.  Vttnir.  ManiL  i.  Ckfur 
(Manil  ii.  659),  called  alto  Tldr  by  Kmtnttheitcs. 
Hripnaai,the  achoiiaat  onUemianicas,  and  Itniom*, 
inforra  ai  that  anme  uf  the  ancirnta  reprraentrd 
thta  crcatniv  with  the  tail  of  a  fi*h,  ard  in  thia 
form  it  ia  actually  ftptired  on  terenil  coina  of  Au> 
goata*.  who  waa  born  nnder  the  aiipi.  No  nnliro 
W  mtk  a  peoaliarity  in  alMfw  it  ttkm  hf  Amttmt 
fkHMthiiiima,  or  Ptolemy. 

II.Tmb  WATsanAN,  TVx^*  (AnL 
Jfyilnekam  {UmmmL},  A<fmmm   <Cie.  VitniT. 
OinMB  UmSL  i  47'i>«  A^nttmmu  (Gmimk. 
Fnmdnu  lutwT>  (German.  50H),  Atifmartum  jmnrnta 
(M«nl  n.  bb»).  Jmmm pmwm  igmm  (Gv. 
L  Wi\  MhI  aimply  JwmmU  (Maiiii  nr.  709),  «fta 
rrtranlf'!  c  .iir.<Ti.  4  \}\-  :';.-iirt*  wiib 

Mf  tki«al  legvoda  aometuiwa  aa  iMmcalttm  ^(krauMi. 
\,  iwmHwm  m  Ommim^   (MmO.  t.  487  i 


con ; 


; ■,  Sc!)i .1.  ml  A  r-i 


that  cooatellatxm  marked  x\  i^  A  itonmal  Equinox. 
TIm  irinwfHiir  L^tiB  vrixers,  auch  as  VitrBviMi 

airn  1>Y  x\*T  name  I.^jru  almie  :  the  poeta 
cbher  UAn  at  t^ktiae,  aa  may  atut  their  purpu**;. 
MiiiT  I  iiMtTiii  M  niB  mm  phnwa  (Jm^a 
Cie^ot>iits^  *5f>9\  while  the  ingenirsus  <Tinc<  it  hv 
vhica  Virgil  reprExenta  the  Scorpion  aa  limt^uif 
IB  1m  dftvii  ift  artw  U>  make  room  for  Aogaatna, 
ta  kiio^Ti  crery  mider  «f  tiM  fint  Qmqpit, 
^Caia|k.  Uv.  jW«^  It.  195.) 

Ib  the  ewtueutwy  of  Theon  on  the  Almageat, 
Z^l'/r^l  1a  fr*-r;  V  TPprrvnted  by  Ah  pa  ot  Air  pat, 
a  word  itmo^i^ly  borrovetl  by  the  tUmiatia  from 
ikm  SieilaiiB,  tzwtafomaed  into  Ukm,  tmi  then 
to  th*  fartv  Oiwka  ki  tkt 


8.  Tax  dcoRPWRp  :MK9fmk$  (AmL  R5.  304), 
SeorpimM  (Cic  G«nmm.),  Seorfdtu  (ManiL  i. 

et  pan.),  ^eorpto  (VitniT.).  Cicero,  in  hia  trana- 
iatkm  of  Aratiut,  wmA  Maniliaa,  both  make  oae  alao 
c£  the  tern  ft  word,  aflcurdiag  ta  FeMaa,  of 

African  or^in,  §oraetimea  eiii|4<iyed  to  denote  a 
Scorjmm  and  aometiiues  .1  <  V(^>^  (Plant.  Cat.  iL  8.  7 ; 
Ckc  ^  Fm.  T.  15)  ;  and  tlraa  Ctoaco,  in  Ime  46U 
«£  Im  Anatna,  diatinctiy  indintM  tfce  terth  sifo  by 
ttke  word  SrpfK  "which  tlaf  when:  i»  ptil  for  thi- 
Searnon.    Amtxia  immm  thia  conateiiation  |irya 
<^i|p^aad  Wpof  m^T*  (^'•402),  becanae,  according 
to  the  Grecian  amnj^i'ineiit,  ai  oxpi.iinofl  in  thr  la-t 
it  occupied,  tugethcr  with  its  d*w%  the 
'  two  ai'gna.    (Or.  JAC  ii.  IM.) 
'Arro^i,  n"w  Afttarcs,  th«>  nanio  trivm  to  the 
he^Mi^  AaE,  ia  first  £inuul  in  tJte  works  of  Ptolemj, 
JpwlMihty  wftw  to  ili  catour  «bA  WIliftBay,  fi. 
wdlmtftkai  t/(tht  planet)  Man. 

9.  Th«  Aftcuxfty  ro(«vri9t  to^«vt%  and 
anply  r^or  (Ami  9M,  490, 6«4,  686X  AyOtarM* 
(Vl^nT.),  Sifnttif^'frns  (Cic),  .Si/z/i/fj/Tr- (German.), 
imfiiaoij iJC^.)^  and  tsmplr  Aran  (Cic  German.). 
Ha  twnftD  «■*  WBfiMea  to  be  in  the  ahape  of 
«  catur  (Muf"  ^'■'^■>  Manil.  i.  270),  hence  i* 

^;;^,,/kM(rM^  awi  Kwoctimca  indi- 


1  be  fiuor  stars  (7,  ^  4,  r)  on  tke  nglh  band 
'     ta  taiBft%  nuMd  vych 

is  eqiiivnlrnt  t  *  the  f  .itiii  Hitmla^  an  I'm. 

Tke  Watsk  i^TasAJt,  'T&ai|^  (Anit.),  xi^a 
WftTai,  4^  (Cic),  JQfldtff  iffMt  (ScM.  tiera. 
Il'O,  which  eiida  with  t'*!.-  Irl^'it  I'.ir.  mh*  k  i  .>»ri 
Ly  the  Arabic  name  yomahami  or  /umci/Aaal,  in 
the  moath  of  tha  Pitda  AaMiftlit  (•••  MmO.  L 

iiC\  fltiil  rornp.  VitniT.  Lx.  4,  7»('1V  f^r.-  (i*.  .f.yfr  jr/o 

tnpvt  ri  eaudum  ('tti\h  Hfiir  W  >1  i>«  a  acpaiftit 

conatrllation  lit 'Ji-r  iho  nam<«  <>{  'T Ji*^  i  y  Aratui 
(34(9 — 39£f),  Siid  iJjt'j  )  V  (i'  Utmu&,  »La  diatin> 
^liikbea  it  aa  the  'TSwp  iv^  to»  'Tlftex^*,  the 
W.it- r  fli>wiii:^  fpTii  the  Waterman,"  in  ordrr  that 
ii  uiay  not  t»c  ctiufuunded  with  the  oooatcUatioft 
Kridanua,  Aft  Oaraft^t  i  iiith  rwi  'f^Wtf,  *  ikft 
Riwr  fliiwiRt:  from  Orion." 

i;;.  Jus  yisHia,  'Ix*»«»  (.^r»t  240)  or  in 
the  dual  *lx^»,  I'i*cr$  (Cic.  Vitruv.),  (irmmi 
Piteet,  ImAri/rri  duo  lHae*m  (German.).  Gno  of 
these  waa  entitli>d  the  Northern  {AtfinlamariM  I'iaei*^ 
VitTDT.  ix.  3),  the  other  the  Southrm  Kish  (ScheL 
ad  ArmU  M<»  ;  Or.  F<ut.  iii.  401  ;  SclwL  UcnMB* 
Hygin.  P.  A,  til  29)  ;  bat  in  order  to  prerast  tlkft 
einbarraasment  which  might  ariae  from  idmtifyini; 
the  lattor  wilk  tke  'Ix^m  Wtm%  or  i'mit  A*s- 
tralu,  ft  ffimtslhtwft  «f  tke  aomJbewi  liMniapherr, 

Ptoli my  n.inn«  tlic  iiortlurn  of  thr  two  iwofupot^ 

and  tlM  niket  ^vfUMS,*  pcvaitttiea  hj  n»  mmm 
mammmj  mmm  MMtlhM  aetMdly  «M»r««Hb  (i. 

-72)  the  fishrx  of  tlio  Z^xJl-ir  \»ith  tin?  I'lM-ia 
AiiBCmliib  The  Scholiast  on  Antus  n-marka  iImsI 
thft  Nflttibcfii  PUi  wfts  rcprawBts4  with  ft  swal* 


low'i  lif-nil.  aiwl  on  that     1  >  uiit  «Tyl  i\ 

(l  e.  htmmlimwiu)  by  the  Chaldacatui,  a  cirnim. 

■Iftnet  f»  wUek  BcMifrr  ftceooftta  by  suppoaiBf 

th-it  th*"  nam-  ^  xn  jyiren  in  con»equ' m-c  <<f  the 

entrance  of  the  tun  u<to  this  couateUatiun,  when 

tha  twftlkw  ftppMwd  m  Oncn  fti  tk*  hmU  of 

Spring. 

The  legends  cttriitected  with  thia  const4.1Uuun 
(BoMHth.  M  :  Hygin.  .i.  is.  80.  4 1 )  bear  re. 
f.  rence  ti  n  Svp.-yh  <iivinitr,  tprmrd  liy  tin-  rirt  '  ka 
aometimc*  vlIarjKalu)  a  bemitic  word  aignUjing  7*< 
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Gnat  Fish)^  MmeUoMS  ZAsneofo,  MmetimM  Deroe.  I  AiMng  the  R«awni  Ji^fula  or  Jmgiilm  acems  to 
This  powr  they  eanfoonded  widi  anotW  Syrian  |  Imys  been  the  ind^^oat  apfidlation  ;  the  fooBer 

gfxii  .f  inrti;  \v?i(>iii  a^ain  tliry  id<"ntifiod  with 
their  own  Aphrodite.  The  vtory  ran  that  whun 
fleeiiqr  to  terrar  frrm  th«  Ttdbiiee  of  Typhon^  she 

ji!uiijr.  (1  into  tho  Euphratf*,  mid  was  imnsfornn-d 
into  a  hth.  (Manii  ii.  33,  ir.  580.)  Arieiuu 
termi  theM  fiahca  BomAffeU,  fcr  wUdi  Qn6n»  has 

Tl'iinhhri',  fiiT  Atar- 


ri;;ht!y  proposed  to  »uh»litiit< 
gntis  wa«  spcciaUj  wonbi[)p«d  at  liamLtfce  or 
HterapeUB  in  Cyrrhcitiak    (Strah.  zri.  |x  517; 
Plin.  //.  .V.  V.  23  ;  Si  ldcn,  de  l>iU  Syriis,  v..  ?,.) 

I'hc  bright  ttar  (a)  which  u  •upponed  tu  ionu 
the  knot  of  the  two  baada  which  oonnecto  th« 
fish's  liy  their  Uiits,  is  by  Amttis  ("-'I"!)  naiiicd 
Xvvhwuos  inrovpaioi^  \\\  his  sclioluun  6«<r/xij  o«- 
fafofi  byOennnus  and  Gennanicus  simply  2vif8«<r- 
^05,  tffma  T:irioui*Iy  tra:i-lat''d  S'imIiis  (Cic), 
Nudus  I^tacimm  ^Vitruv.),  ^'odiui eneiatu  (Avicn.), 
(lommiumn  pttetum  (Plin.  xriiL  SI).  The  bands 
therasclres  ar^  called  in  one  pft»i«U7'-  of  \ritus 
(362)  ^*<r^l  ovpeuoi^  more  comnionly  Aiyoi  or 
Aipa^  the  Vinda  of  Cicero  and  Germanictu,  the 
AUigammtttm  tinleum  of  the  scholijiNt  oii  the  hitter. 

From  Vitniviiis  (ix.  4)  it  appears  that  the 
■priflklinf;  uf  indistinct  star*  between  the  Fishes 
and  the  Whale,  was  colled  by  the  Greeks  'Ep/n)- 
i^Ki},  a  WMtl  explained  bjr  iiusjchiut  to  moau  rmv 


IS  noticed  by  Vnm)  and  Festas*  the  lattV  gujttB 

iu  riautus  (Awj^.  i.  1.  ll:»)  — 

**  Nec  JiuiUa?,  neqne  Ventcnway  neqae  Vernliae 


1.  Thb  Whalb,  Knrof  (Anit.  353\  *Op^s 
(JoL  Fina.  Astron.  viii  17),  (Mmt  (Vitniv.  Ije.  4  ; 
Mttifl.  i  440),  Prisft't  (Oemuui.  644  \  MutiL  I 

363),  Nerria  Pi*tnt  (German.  7H  S'r/tiunitt 
Pistrix  ( Cic,  oomp.  Gemuua.  709).  The  hut  three 
designation!  are  different  fimm  ef  the  Greek 
np^OTtT,  v'l-i  li  Suidas  interprets  to  signify  tHos 
tatram  doAaoviov.  This  was  the  •ea>mooster,ac- 
eonling  to  Afatm,  aent  to  devour  Andromeda. 

2.  Orion,  Tlpiwy  (A rat  32-2),  'napUv  (I»Ind. 
Cnllim.),  Orion  (Cic  Uenoao.  VitruT.  ManiL  I 
399),  Owkm  (CatdlL  Izv.  tub  fin.),  Prok$I/yriea 
(Or.  Fast,  ri.  719,  comp.  v.  495).  J  r ,«  m  Jolios 
Finoicns  (viii.  £>),!«  probably  a  curmpt  form  of 
Oarioo. 

This  Is  f*ne  of  the  oldest  constellntinr?.  I  ring 

noticeii  in  Homer  (xriiL  4ttt>)  and  llesiud  (/-rj;. 
598,  615,  619),  both  of  whom  emptoy  the  expres- 
sion O^ivos  ^t\pi(i>va%.  The  figtjn'  ■vvn^  ^rippntnl  to 
represent  an  armed  warrior  (4t«f>cot  lifi  xf.voitiw%, 
Arat.),  grasping  a  shield  in  Ue  left  hand  and  a 
chih  in  hi.'*  rif/ht  (mona  faeiw  fmens  eltpe»m^  cfu- 
r<i>n  aJti-ra,  V'liruv.  ix.  4),  with  a  glittering  belt, 
from  which  a  sword  depended  (li<iltvu$  Onbnu, 
VaginOy  German.  ;  Knsiii,  Cic).  'J  hc  orijfin  of  the 
name  is  quite  uuknawn,  the  orduiary  derivation 
from  of'por,  to  which  a  mythical  legend  was 
adapted,  being  altogether  unworthy  of  attention. 
The  morning  setting  of  this  remarkable  cluster, 
aboQt  the  begiiming  of  NoTember,  pointed  oat  in 
ancient  timos  to  the  hiubandmon  and  the  mariner 
the  appnxich  of  the  most  stormy  period  of  the  year. 
(Hor.  Curm.  i.  2B.  21,  Epod.  xt.  7,  Conn.  iiL 
27.  18,  Epod.  x.  9  ;  Virg.  Aen,  i  535,  iv.  52.) 

An  anonymous  Greek  writer  quoted  by  Scaliger 
declares  that  the  popuUr  name  for  ()riiin  was 
'AKrraciriiWf  whico  seems  a  cominiioa  (£  'AA««- 
r^e«Aier,  I  e.  Coekt-foot^  and  f deter  thiakt  tint 
We  can,  without  any  great  gtrctcli  of  fwcf^  tIMe  ft 
fcaembhuwe  to  a  fowl  ftruttiiig  along.* 


but  m>  Mitiefoetory  ei 

Tlie  two  bright  starv  (a,  y)  nndct  the 
coUed //aiwr*.   (Var.     £»  S.) 
8.  Tmm  BiuiiANtft,  nwrmidt  (AiaL  S58),  ^ae- 

n!s  (Cic.  Oerman.).  Anitus  rt>marks  that  ii  mw 
considered  as  a  rcmnajit  of  the  Kridanus, 

tliat  mythical  non-€xi»tcnt  {rby  (ijibofuov  yi\i  btrra^ 
Stiabw)  stream  which  proTed  a  fhiitiiil  souree  of 
speculation  in  nruient  as  it  has  done  in  modprn 
times.  The  liomaiis  identihed  the  Eridnnus  with 
the  Po ;  and  hence  while  Cicero  employs  the  former, 
GennanicTis  u»c3  Eridamis  and  Padas  iu  differently. 
(Comj^.  Vitntv.  ix.  4.)  From  Eratosthenesi,  the 
Scholiast  on  (tennanicus  and  Hyginos  {P.  A,1^ 
3*2),  wc  leani  that  this  constellation  ^v?i"!  hv  others 
called  the  Nile,  tliat  being  the  only  eartiiiy  river 
which  flowed  firaoi  the  louth  towanb  the  north,  aa 
this  stream  <tf  atHtappeuitodo  whenmiqgahmriv 
the  horixon. 

4.  Tub  Harb,  Aa^Wf  (Amt  338),  \ay^^ 
Ijepua  (Vitruv.  ix.  4),  Levipe*  Leptu  (Cic)»  ilnrihii 
L0fm$  (German.),  V9I0*  Lapmt  (ManiJ.X 

5.  ThbGrbat  Do<),  KUwr,  Xslpiof  (Arat.  326X 
Cmit  (Cic),  C'mii  <Siriu»  (QennaiLX  Aiatus  (342) 
employs  the  phrase  ntyiKmtJbmit^  but  the  epithet 
must  be  here  undorstiwd  to  refer  to  the  niagnitad* 
of  the  principal  star  and  not  to  the  coostellatiaa 
iVoeyoa,  which  the  Greek*  never  call  the  LittU  or 

Lesttr  Ihiff. 

The  most  irapoctaat  star  in  the  Great  Da§,  pcaw 
haps  the  brighteet  in  the  heavcu,  waa  freqnentlj- 

specially  named  KiJwf,  sometimes  cmphaticaJly 
T«  Arrfoff  and  by  the  Homana  Ctmi$  or  Camwmia^ 
bntis  men  frequently  designated  by  the  appellatia« 
2fip(ot,  Sin'ttf,  which  occurs  four  times  m  IIesit>d 
(A'ry.  417,  587,  619,  Sad.  397),  although,  in  the 
firrt  of  these  pasaajnea,  the  ann,  and  Ml  a  fixed 
star,  is  probaMy  indicated.  Indeed  the  wnrd  seems 
to  be  properly  au  adjcctiire,  signifying  ^U^rimg  or 
tripklf  and  Bimtosthenea  remarks  (c.SS),  tkat 
astronomers  were  in  tlic  hain't  of  denominating  other 
stars  S««piovi  J  to  t))^  ^Xaiy^s  Kiyr}<Tty.  Homer 
twiee  (/?.  V.  .S,  xxil  35)  dbdba  to  this  star  with* 
oat  naming  it,  in  one  pnsKige  with  the  epithet 
6koi(hv6s^  which  will  be  discus^-d  hereafter. 

About  four  hundred  years  l)cfo|ie  ear  an,  tha 
heliacal  rising  of  Sirius  at  A*Ji'-ti«,  corresponding 
with  the  tutrauce  uf  liie  euu  nito  the  sit^i  LieQ, 
marked  the  hottest  scasoo  of  the  year,  and  thia 
observation  being  taken  on  trust  by  the  Romans 
of  a  later  epoch  without  considering  whetlmr  it 
suited  their  age  and  country,  the  JUm  Camicu/armg 
became  proverbial  among  thorn,  as  the  Dfoj  Days 
are  amoi^  ourselves,  and  the  poets  constantly  refer 
to  the  Lion  and  the  Dog  in  oemMclmi  wuh  the 
heats  of  midsummer. 

9.  Thk  Littlr  Doo,  nponimr  (Arat  450), 
Pn-cym  (German.),  or,  litemlly  translated.  Ante- 
(Cic.),  Awbtomk  (achoL  Oennao.),  ao  called 
in  Oreeee  ^e  eottatcUation  in  queatiuu 
rises  heliacully  before  the  (Great)  Dog.  The  names 
^aXeaaaw  and  JateOBacm,  howevei^  do  sot  appear 
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to  h«T*  been  generRTTv  adoptMl,  for  Pliny  {H.  N. 
TwiaL  38),  wfces  ^K-a.k.inf  of  Procjon,  remvki, 
quod  sidas  apod  Rorrmiw  oon  habet  nomen, 
banc  Telimiu  mteliigi,  hoe  at,  mino- 
at  to  astm  pingitnr,**  wmim  wfckb  ^ 
Mt  neccaatfilj  imply  tbat  Pncroa  erer  vac  ac* 
OwiWa  by  tha  Emm*  «ijlart» 
wm  eertainiy  tuuxtiHiea  dtt  ftm  ^ 
v«  caa  tnut  th«  «Tpm«  aMi^nion  cif  HyginoM, 
IcBii)  aatern  Hia  afdniihliiMt  «t 
CfaainAHi  dncnmti,  qnaa  a  QiMciMy 
ajomn  caxMan  exnritiir,  vpoviwr  adpellatur  " 
(P.  A.  iL  4>.  A  fMg«  in  Fiiny  (Ji,N.  ziriL 
«.  §  3),  w»MH«tlmwgfatat»peaf  t»b»  iiiMn; 
IV.  KaJendas  Maii,  Canis  oecidit,  n4iui  v-i  per 

ta  {"^  the  (ireat  Dotf  not  only  riv-s  after,  but  a3»o 
«et»  bdoK  Um  Ltttla  I>aig^  it  is  evident  Uiat,vak« 
vt  MppoM  PUij  to      iwdNvd  is  mastricabfo 

eaofaiioa,  Canti-uSa  cannot  Yicrc  »i?iufv  the  ►iyn 
Tlie  rTpianafinn  fmetmllj  ado{i(ed,  al- 
wn\m  foeed,  ia  dni  •  nArwm  fe 

Hiiiirf  to  the  practice  ©f  offering  &  d<Tif  in  sncr\- 
&ce  on  the  Rokig^aM.  (See  Or.  FfuL  ir.  93«, 
Ac ;  CalwDfllL  z.  S44t,  nd  tfca  coaaaeBtaton  on 

Plinv.l 

WMk^aft  aa  the  wbok  yena  jaoh^^tJPwqron 

t\e  i^'.bvT  Kind,  the  star  Sirius  Mvma  to  haYc 
been  nccaiinnally  calkd  n^omimm  by  tbe  OraekB 
baaaee  be  wa  faftw  thawatef  Aa  wmtalhutwi 

tn  ^Ijich  lie  bolongtvi.     <*^~r  Galen,  (hmmenl.  in 

HifpooraL  /jwrfnw.  i)  We  caBBOt|  hovcTer, 
flttMk  ilka  Bump^  ^a  ^ba  wovfti  Hocms  (OHnHL 
SLA 

jam  Procvnn  fnnl 
Et  ftella  vesani  Lronis  — 

fm  the  af^earanee  of  Procyon  would  to  hit  eottntrr- 
wm  ba  m  re^ty  a  tuem  inre  mdica^mt  of  tbe 

bdttrst  «^a*on  than  ihc  risinz  of  the  OrmttT  D(v. 

We  bare  already  ictimated  that  tbe  Greelu 
da%Mie  dba  two  constellatMM  timply  aa 
aod  n^oKiiio,  ne»t  as  the  firratir  and  Lc-wr  Dne, 
a  dntiactioQ  which  prerailed  ammig  the  Homant, 
a«  we  pewaho  douly  from  Vitmrius  (U.  4) : 
**GefnixMM  antem  minus^-n'r;':  C'i-}^  sequitar  contra 
Anym  caput:  Bfajor  item  »>^^iiiLur  Minoren.** 

Wben  Bodtea  wa«  rci>nnied  .k  Icarias,  and 
Viryo,  m  daughter  Erigone,  Pnxron  became 
Maen,  the  of  Icaritu.  (Il^gia.  P.  A.  ii.  4  ; 
eompt  Or.  Fast.  \r.  940.) 

7.  The  Shif  Argo,  'kpyw  (A rat.  3421,  Ar»o 

(Cit  MaaiL  L  420),  Aaru  (Cic.\  J/yrv  .V'/rM 
(CS&)»  ftmcU  qmae  nommit'ir  Argo  (Vitruv.), 
Aryaa pmppis  (German.).  liatia  //Tt/n/n  (.Mruiil. 
T.  13).  Like  Pega«us  aiid  the  Bull,  it  w:ia  Mip- 
poaed  to  repreaent  only  one  half  of  the  oftjrct 
{ilidTj\A>>%\,  the  |Kjrtioii  natiitly  of  x\w  vf»««-l  Ik-- 
hiad  tht'  niAst  {la-rhv  8<x<^<to  Kcrr'  aiT^>»',  AraU 
6Sfii  PvvfJt:  traJiiimr,  Oennan.).  The  Urightett 
»t«T  WM  J.y  Kudorus  and  Aratus  C-iol,  3f>K)  dii*- 
tu^itb«xi  a*  Jrg5aA*o»'  {j^uUniacidum,  Cic),  the 
n£ler,  hwtead  of  which  Kdptt€ot  CtMCgM 
ipj^  lif  nyjioaifjuf  fjt  if/rntfn,  Vitrav.  ix.  4),  a  namf 
vhxk  appears  lint  in  Kratoathenca  (c.  'A7\  and 
Hippanbm,  Bwaow  gcneraL  According  to  the 
S<Ui:u.t 'm  Gcnnaaicua,  it  was  call^Hi  also  /^o&- 
mmm,  oi,  at  Jtfnr***""*  Capeila  baa  it,  Itdematm, 
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Tbii  itar,  u  tbe  word*  of  VitivTtw 
not  vtiible  in  Italian  latitodca. 

Cicero,  in  additioa  to  tbe  raMir«  diitinjpiiabra 
tbe  maet  (mo/bm)  alao,  **  radiate  ttipiir  n-Xirn." 

«.T«a  Watbk  S.««AKt,  'Xifii  (Aral.  444V. 
*r9fM  (KiakMtb.  Oceim.  rt<ilem\  J/ydn  (Cic 
Oma.  liTfia.  Avien.),  Hj^dnm  (Genn.!,  Amfmu 
(VrlniT.  u.  4  ;  Or.  FaM.  n.  243  ;  MamL  U  42i 
See  aleo  Serr.  W  Virg,Q^  LlUt  Hy|i«. 
F.A,  iL  40,  iii.  M\ 

9,  Tbb  Cvf,  Kptfr^f  (AtbL  448),  (Vtiter  (Oer- 
nan.  VitniT.  .M.vul.  L  A1A\  ChMM 
(Gie.),  IMm  (ScboL  Oinnan.). 

It.  Tbi  Ramr  or  Cnov,  UhAar  a^^«««« 
(Arat  449X  Corem*  (Cie.  GetMft  Vte«v.)» 
iMa  near  ate  (MamLi  434). 

Tha  Cop  and  tba  S«vm  reprrarated  as 
rtanding  apon  the  back  of  tbe  Water  Siiake,  aiid 
tba  vbata  tbiaa  an  tMPlkr  br  Ovid 

ft  ^a^wMW 


laeatik 


ILThkCentami,  K/irraupoj  CAn.L  4ni,43«), 
iTw^a       (Arat.  664),  Xe<^  (KoaatkX  * 

(Gorman.  ^,  >?<»»f/>rt  (fiertiinn.),  fiufJiri  Crmtimrmt 
tnotfiae  (Manii.  i.  425),  CjimM  (Ucnaaa.  4l8» 
$34  >  Iftjr  Ptolemy  be  ii  ivpreawtad  vllb  •  ifcyiw 
•uj  In  hand,  and  thrno  »ii»n  wr**,  m  »e  ani 
laid  by  UenunuB,  fonned  by  Uipparcbao  into  a  di»- 
tbiel  oHMtrihilM  vBdw  flha  MMaa  ^lyvilAi^^fMti 

12.  THtWoir,  »T,p(or  (AraL  442\ 
(VitniT.  u.  4),  tlottia  (Hygia.        J.  li.  3U). 
Tto,  fWidlai'  «a  AialM  (t  c)       •  wild  ' 
graiped  in  the  hand  of  the  rfrit«iir,  but  It  | 
no  name  tnm  tbe  Greeka  or  HoinaM. 

IS.  TnALTAit,  •iif»ni'  (Awn.  4U\  Am 

(Cic.  Oennan.  M:inil.  i.  42n\  Aft  i  AUiri'i  *i<Ti$ 
{SSS\  aeeordiqg  to  Ucouniw  and  Ptolemy  I9v/u*- 
▼^|piM%  ttMi^Med  TWrAifaai  by  O^^saiiietM  Mid 
Vitnivitri  fix.  4).  The  lu  holla.* I  on  ri'-rmanirm 
funii*bet  two  otbrrnamea,  iimeranum  attd  Fkanu, 
In  the  bgcnd  ynmnnA  by  Manilina  (I  4MX  ll 
waji  the  alUr  en-eti  d  bj  /tftt  vkM  iMftVai  Waa 
invaded  by  tbe  gmnta. 

I4w  Taa  Sovrniaii  Cmhtx.  Not  named  by 
Aratna,  whi^  mmlr  rem.irk«  (401)  th.-\t  iiiid(r  the 
fore-feet  of  SifrituuiuA  are  aome  stan  •wc«?putg 
roond  in  a  circle  (tiMrrel  a^aXy),  but  to  tbeie 
neminti*  aiid  I'miemy  pivc  the  p>|"<  :fic  name  of 
2r<'<f><u'ot  yirtoi.  In  con«eqiienc«  of  no  legend 
being  attachad  t»  tte  pMp^  0— iei  (SW) 
•criiMa  Hat 

Ante  Sagittifcri  raultum  pemicia  crura. 

(rump.  Hygiu.  J'.  A.  iL  2H.  MaiiiliuA  takee  na 
notice  of  it.)  OeialMW  km  |W<ff»d  two  otlMr 
t  iT  v>«,  O^pay'tTKOt  and  Ki}pvK«tbr  ;  the  former 
Martiantni  (  a]M-lLa  renders  by  CW/Wam,  the  latter, 
Mad  by  Mipparchaa,  denote*  a  benild*»  wand  of 
p«^re.  ( hhim,  necnrding  to  the  icholiaot  on  Ara- 
tu«,rt^rdcd  it  aa  Ixion'i  whi?el  ('I^i^raf  rpox^v), 

lA.  Th«  SoiTTHaiiN  KisM,  "Ix**"  i^iof 
(Arat.  y<M\  Pueu  Sat^us(^LaluL\.  445  ;  Hygiu. 
P.  A.  iii.  40),  PiwcU  AminHa  (Cic),  IHm^ 
Aiutrimm  Cftonr.  ix.  4  ;  Columell.  xi.  2). 

It  appears  from  EratoflChane*  (S8),  and  tba 
acholiaat  on  Oennanicus,        ft       furled  ako 
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Bofnrt"  qiiittincr  tliis  pturt  o£  OUT  mbrjecty  we 

must  add  A  fcvv  \vor<ls  on 

Chma  iierctu4Xii ;  liermict^  CrmU.  AfUvwi, 

I.  Thb  Hair  of  Bbrbnick,  nxiKofios  s. 
BSrrpvxos  B<poW«ns  (Callim.  ScboL  ad  Ami.  1 4C ), 
Coma  lierenieet  (tec  CatulL  Ixv.)  waa,  as  wc  hare 
acen  above,  fomed  by  Conon  oat  of  certain  unap- 
propriated  {iinop^vTol)  stars  behind  the  Lion^ 
Tail,  in  honour  of  Berenice,  the  wife  of  Ptolemy 
Energetes,  and  afforded  a  tlteine  lor  b  compli- 
mentary el^y  by  Callimacbus,  of  which  wo  po»- 
•eM  a  tniiMatioa  by  Oatniliia,  The  conttellation 
beinif  mknewn  to  Amtot,  m  not  eUiiiled  to  by  his 
translators  Tit-ero  and  (icnnaiiicas,  nor  is  it 
noticed  by  Mauilins.  Whea  PUn;^  (//.  A",  iu  7 1 ) 
obaerreo  **  Septentrioiiei  mm  oenat  Troftlodytice, 
ct  coniini.')  /Tlirypms  :  noc  Cainipmn  lulia,  cl 
quern  Tocant  Bereoicea  Criuem  ;  item  quern  sub 
DiTo  Annofto  oognominvwM  Ommtm  Thranon, 
iiisi-nca  ilii  stt-naA,"  it  is  much  more  pr(»]>a!>le  that 
be  committed  a  positive  blunder,  than  that,  as 
wnne  liave  mppoeed,  be  intendod  to  Indicate  under 
the  name  of  Berenices  Cnnnn  soiiio  southern  sign 
4o  which  no  one  else  malces  any  allusico. 

%  WefinamOTid(^VHfcii.793)tliefbIlowii« 
ronplct  in  refiateneo  to  tke  nlgbt  of  the  17ili  of 
March :  — 

StcUa  Lycanniam  vcrgit  decliris  ad  Arcton 
MUtm.   Ilaec  ilia  aocto  Tidendn  veniti 

and  in  Pliny  (If.  N.  xriiL  65.  §!),**  Caeiar  et 
Idus  Mnrtias  fenil<  s  sil>i  antiotavit  Soorpionis  oc- 
casu :  X\'.  vpni  KaU-mlas  Apriiis  Italiac  Milvxun 
ostendi :  duodvciiiu)  Kalendaa  Eqmm  oeddnv  ma- 
tiifinn."  Ill  the  first  of  tlu'SP  pni^sacfps  we  find  a 
cuiwtcUutioii  muncd  MUvus  ur  the  Kit«  described 
AS  one  of  the  northern  signs,  or  at  least  as  a  sign 
visible  in  Italy,  and  iho  \^nod  of  its  rising  fixrd 
to  lh«  1 7th  of  Mun  b.  The  wnrds  of  Pliny,  although 
noce  ambiguous  than  those  of  ( Ivid,  would  lead  us 
to  suppose  that  be  was  qwrting  this,  as  well  as  the 
preceding  obsen^tion,  frim  the  Calendar  of  Caesar ; 
but  the  abruptness  of  his  ordinary  style  is  such  as 
to  prevent  lu  firom  affirming  this  with  o«tabty. 

Now  no  Greek  and  no  other  Roman  writers 
mention  any  constellation  bearing  the  above  name, 
nac  can  we  adopt  the  ezplanatioa  of  Orotioa,  who 
soppoaes  that  the  Swan  m  tho  Bag1«  if  indloatod, 
for  l!ir:  risiiii;  of  these  si^jns  M  rpiuovod  by  three 
mouths  from  the  period  hero  fixed.  Idelcr  ha^  in 
all  pvobablKty,  aiieoTend  the  lolution  of  the 
enigma.  In  the  Para[H^>fina  of  Geniiiui».  a 
nomenon  described  by  the  words  'Iktiuos  ^oiyrroi, 
i,e.  MUtm  apparet,  i's  placed  by  Bndoxnt  thirteen 
davs  bcfiire  the  vernal  efiulnox,  and  hy  Euctenion 
and  Calippus  respectively,  eisbt  days  and  one  day 

.bebve  u»  nme  epoch,  while  PtolMBf,  in  hit 
^cfiTfir  iirXayuF,  marks  under  the  12th  of  Phaine- 
noCh  {L  «.  according  to  Ideler  8th  March),  £v8<i{y 
X^Mkt  ml  btr^w  fabwrafc  Bat  the  Irruiei^ 
rendered  mifvtut  hy  the  Latins,  wns,  as  we  :irc 

-told  by  Aristotle  (if.  A.  viiL  16),  a  bird  of  pas- 
■BRo^  and  hencB  the  anivalof  the  larS^s,  like  that 
of  the  »\va!h)\v,  took  place  at  and  serrcd  to  mark  a 
particuiar  seiuou  of  the  year.  Ovid  and  PUny. 
being  ignorant  of  this  fii^  and  findlnf  in  the 
calendars  which  they  consultod  the  wonU  Mtinu 

■  apparet^  took  it  for  granted,  without  further  in- 

.  quiry,  that  MSms  was  the  name  of  a  constellation; 
Car  whdi  «a  cenaidcT  the  contcaEt  ef  the  utuialiBt, 


as  well  as  the  date,  hut  ono  day  Inter  than  that 
hxed  by  Ovid,  we  can  scarceiy  doubt  that  he,  an 
weU  ai  the  poet,  bdwved  If «bM  to  be  « Stellik'* 

IL  Rttniaa  amp  Snrmoa  or  tbs  Fam 

Stabs. 

A  nation  like  the  Oreeks,  whose  climate  per- 
mitted them  to  watoh  their  flocks  by  night  during 
a  e<in8ideral)le  fviri  of  the  year,  could  not  fail  to 
remark  that  certain  fixed  stars  appeared  and  die- 
appeared  in  n^dar  sneeeuion,  as  the  mm  peied 
through  the  dirt'erent  stiigeg  ot  his  annual  career. 
Accordiaxljt  find,  that  ae  early  as  the  tuoae  of 
Hesiod,  the  diaagea  of  the  aeasona,  and  the  oMire 
important  operations  of  agricuUun:',  w  ere  fiied  with 
reference  to  the  risings  and  settiiigs  of  Orion,  the 
Plendei^  the  Hyadee,  Aretorus,  and  SrioaL  8«di 
obsenr-ations  were  in  the  first  instance  cartperoely 
rude  ;  but  atUr  Thalee  had  turned  the  attentka 
of  bis  country  men  to  leientifie  aetronony,  theee 
ceh-stial  phenomena  weru  determined  with  grvni 
care  and  nccnrncy :  tables  were  drawn  up  in  whidi 
the  risings  and  setdngi  of  the  mote  briluuit  elan, 
with  reference  to  the  sun,  wore  fiJIy  dotaiU-d,  to- 
gether with  such  notices,  touchii^  the  winds  and 
weather  to  be  expected  at  the  di&mt  epeehe,  aa 
exporience  suggested.  Copies  were  engraved  on 
6tonc  or  brass,  and,  being  nadcd  or  bung  up  in  the 
morket-plaeee  of  loi^e  towna  and  other  plaeee  «f 
public  resort,  received  the  name  of  irapscTrfjyuaTa. 
Two  catalogues  of  thii  dest  ription  have  been  pre- 
served which  are  valuable,  inasmuch  as  they 
frequently  quote  the  authority  of  the  early  Creek 
astrononiem,  Meton,  Euctemon,  Eudaxus,  Colippua, 
&c  for  their  statements.  The  one  was  drawn  ap 
by  Ocminiis  (fl.  a.  c.  SO),  tlie  other  hy  the  fiuuous 
Ptolemy  (a.  o.  140).  In  the  former  the  risings 
and  settings  of  the  start  are  fixed  according  to 
the  passage  of  the  sun  through  the  signs  of  the 
todiac  ;  in  the  latter  ihcy  aru  ranged  under  the 
months  and  yean  of  the  Julian  Cah^ndar. 

The  practice  commenced  by  Hesiod  nitsfollowi  d 
by  subsequent  t^-riters  upon  rural  economy,  aiid 
wc  accordingly  find  numerous  precepts  in  Viigil, 
Coiantelio,  and  Pliny  delivered  with  reference  to 
the  risings  and  settings  of  the  stars,  forming  a 
eoin|ilet«  Caleiidarium  Rusticum.  Ovid  has  com- 
bined the  Fasti  of  the  cit|-  with  these  Rural  Al- 
manaee,  imd  hai  thus  gained  an  opportunity  of 
culivi  iiin^f  his  poem  hy  recounting  the  various 
myths  attached  to  the  oonsteUatioos.  Indeed  it 
woold  appear  that  Cmmt,  when  he  reoonstructcd 
tlio  Fasti  of  Rome,  included  the  risings  and  set- 
tings of  the  Stan,  since  Pliny  frequently  quotes  the 
anthority  of  Caeear  (or  hii  ttatemento  on  theee 
point*.  Tims  the  Fiusti  of  Ovid  mav  he  coiuidered 
as  a  conuuentaiy  upon  the  ^Im^na/'  in  common 
nee. 

The  early  Grecian  pnmfkymala  were  undoubt- 
edly constructed  from  actual  observatioa  in  tho 
eonntriee  where  they  were  fint  exhibited,  and  annst 
therefore  have  completely  answered  the  purpi-Mio 
for  which  they  were  intended.  But  this  docs  not 
by  any  raeana  bold  good  of  tile  eoneepoodii^ 
compllatioiia  of  the  Ronuins,  who,  being  little 
versed  in  astronomv  thenuelvee,  copied  blindly 
from  olheia  irithovt  knowle^  or  diaerhnination. 
It  is  necessary  to  attend  to  two  facts  :  — 
1.  The  time  of  the  risings  and  settings  of  the 
fixed  stars  varies  for  the  Hune  plaee  at  diffcKnt 
epodu.  Thw  the  Fldadci  whkh  at  Rome  naa 
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«kM  wttb  tks  »  tki  16th  oC  Ajnlt  «•  C  44, 
iM»Vitli  tb*  MS  at  S«M  M««l        cnlkr  ■ 

'Lv  x^-  -'T  Mouw.  i-n.i  dj  not  now  TiMi  witJi  the 
at  BoBM  UDUl  KTcnl  dars  laver.    Xtut  U 
Vf  tka  ffHiwiiBi  «f  the  cqauMoaik 

i  The  timf"  ot  I'l.e  ri^in^*  an-l  fcttirii.'!  of  t}ie 

it  diSescst  on  tte  aama  daj  in  {tl«c«« 
~»  MmbL    TWi^  i»  dka  y«ar 

vben  the  Keiadrs  r>*'"  alonj  with  tlir  ton  at 
inmt  m  th*  IMt  of  Apnl,tbejr  did  not  nte  akag 
viA  tW  «■«  at  Atluni  M3  ifca  9M  af  AfriL 

T«f  'ittl-'  att.  nti<>h  wa»  [di<l  to  tht-v.*  ojiLiid.r- 
mimm  bj  the  Hootan  wnten  i  and  ^^"^^^j^j^]]^ 

th«  o4MerTaticU£  of  .■v.«trf.t:.i:n<  r»  *ho  HmmI  at  ti[rir» 
■ad  aiacw  nsaote  trom  them  and  inm  each  other 
—thrt  f ledhtiiM  mail  fcr  tfcw  hrilaiu  <f  Atlw% 

or      Ai'  xan.ina,  30f>  rmn  brfort. 


ir*re  adopteii  at  ooee  and  tranifcmd  to  their 
okudbm  witlint  chaofe  or  inBiiifiailiaii. 

Aootfaer  •oorre  of  ccnfiuion  ts  a  want  of  prr- 
atim  in  specif  jiag  the  ditferent  kixMla  of  rising* 
and  irttiiigi,  vkkk  «aght  alwart  ta  bt  noit  cari- 
follr  distingoiihcd  firoOi  each  OUMT  \fy  tffn^tmXe 
trimtific  trnna. 

TW  rising  and  acttiaga  of  the  fixed  ttars,  when 
ocuDsider^d  with  reference  tn  the  tun'i  place  in  his 
•rhit,  i^^ha  anac^rd  under  eight  heada ;  — 

{h)  Whm  a  «tar  r.><-9  at  «:in»et. 

(c)  Wbcn  a  ctar  aeu  at  »a:auie. 

(d)  Wba  a  atv  leu  at  sunteL 

as  to  be  just  xiaibie  in  tht  {uorauig  tM  iiiglii  ii 
anada  abcpva  the  horizon  befan  ict  rays  are  oTer- 
fo-^-^TpA  by  the  figjbl  d  tha  aom  biffliaat  bi- 

O)  When  a  ati^  ri«  s  ihortlv  after  snnset  so  as 
t:  V  vi5':>!o   i:i  t)ic  creaoif  tVlligbt  it 

a»cr       .d>tjvc  the  hor'.X"n. 

^7  )  Wljen  a  star  ^Is  sbortlj  before  luiirisc  so 
x.<  h.-  j'.i^'t  t-i.-n<l'.'  iu  the  maniiiig  twUight  aa  it 
mij^A  Lci&w  iha  hunzan. 

(S)  Whet)  a  star  aeu  abortlj  after  nmict  to  at 
tn  Ik'  int.t     til-lie  rn  the  ofcaiqg  Iwitigbt  aa  it 

The  name*  hj  which  these,  takflB  in  oHcr,  arc 

di*enJTjli.ati-'i  >  y  th-  Grt  .  k  axtrooomers  Oemimu 
i^ltag^j.  cafi.  iL>  axid  Ptult  niy  {Math.  SynUur.  viii. 
4)  are  the  fbllowinff :  — 

To\)i  aXtfiirttt  P. — Ortut  Matutinnt  Vena.  True 
la<M7iinz  rising. 

(i>  Tir*ToAlf  iinrepla  iAriBir^,  O.  —  'Etrwtpla 
ffvrwroXii  iX%$trfi^  P.—Orhu  VetperHmus  Venu. 
Tme  eTening  naing. 

Ive-ij  dXiftfiJ^,  P.  —  Oroosiu  Mattttinug  Verut. 
True  raomii^  setting. 

(</)  Awrij  itrwtpia  dXitdirhy  O.  —  'E<nr«^ 
avyrarddwtf'it  «Uij*ir^,  P.  —  Occasiu  resperthmu 
Fens,    True  erenin^  setting. 

(a)  "ErrroAJ^  ^  foiyof*^,  O.— Ira  oysaiia- 
ToA^  fao'Ofidmf  P.  —  Or^tf  jifaftitfaiit  Affmrmt 
L  Orte  Heiiacm*,  Heliacal  rising,  t. «.  Ffalt  Tidible 
mine  of  a  i£;ir  In  th  ■  momiog  twilight 

(^)  EwtToAn  iinttpia  ^autondn^,  O.— TEr»»^a 
fcaiaiaXl  fmm^i^i  —  Or/xj  rMrperfiaiu 
^/ywnsw,   Lait  rmm^  of  a  ttar  aftar 
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♦•opiW^iTI,  P.  —  (Akum* 
Kail  vMibla  tMliag  af  a  ilar ' 

4f«i«aT4A«^u  fMMft^  P, — Ommm  Vmfari*mu» 
Aypmmm  i»  OmmmiUimm,  IIilMwi  atuiug, 
>■  r.  r-i.t  vUUt  ialii«  ^  ft  Mr  fe  Ifca  avaa^ 

twili^t. 


With  Nfw4  to  «ko  ahoat 

obtenre 

L  Thai  Oeauaaa  <i,&)  diaws  a  d«taM&iM  b<w 
twos  tbo  aiwii  iMMaM  atai  «n»«A4.  Hy 

dnrrsA^  he  ti:M'nt,i!;iU  thi-  riMni;  of  a  ntjr  cm- 
ttdsfod  aia^y  with  rdcroxe  to  Us  ekratioo  abova 
tfe  harian,  wIM  trim  idaa*  «M  ia  tvaatHbat 

boon  11)  I ■•nin>]u«'i>cf  of  th''  (ii'irt'iil  m>>ti  >ii  , 
iwavKl^  the  naing  of  the  star  cansidered  with  re* 
faaaia  to  ito  iktoaw  ftaa  «ho  wbidi  d»pendB 
opnn  the  san^  pine  in  tlic  t«li|.ti<.  Ai  t..  the 
settings  of  the  stara,  he  would  make  8^(f  the  cor* 
re'ativa  of  Aamro^^  aad  apf  f  u  ^iaa»4 1  bai  la 
(!cfiniTinn  hf  iJ^m-j  iifi  bini».-lf  iiflirp'. 
a.u>£e  be  constanlljr  ctnploja  fti^tf  to  denote  tba 
■euinf  af  a  tttt;  wh«i  aaatiteai  wiifc  lahwata 
to  iu  distance  from  the  sun.  Ptolemy,  whi!<^  h>- 
includes  all  the  risings  and  settit^  aader  tfaa 
general  datifBatian  of  ♦rfrais  hmimmm^  aadtaasan 
to  mtnxl'.ur  an  inifin>vi>ii  fi<iin« nt laturc,  1<v  ■*ju'\. 
ing  tlw  prepositioo  according  as  tba  star  nsrs  or 
aeu  along  wilfc  (Wir),  «r  Man;  (wp^)  er  after 
(^0  the  son,  hnt  frfiyt  no  r<^jriril  tn  tlio  n:!.-  of 
Oeminna  wish  respect  to  imKtoK%  and  ^vrroAii. 

2.  Twa  MHM^  ia  additiaa  to 
ahovp,  art  commontr  mj  ployed  hr  writrri  ^ 
tb^so  topics,  the  Cc^MicAl.  rising  and  setm^g 
(Orfas  Cbsmtnu,  Occunm  lad  tba  Acaomr- 
(HAL  rising  nd  tatting  (OrfW  JwDiyiLiIti,  On 

The  epithet  CVaafi  as,  as  applied  to  this  suhj<-rt, 
first  orrurs  tti  a  nntc  of  S'Ttihii  on  Wr;.  (Ir^  r  }.  i. 
218,  ortu«  ct  occasos  duo  tuitt :  uxius  ^Auuf<»f, 
id  est,  mtlarit ;  et  dtor  atopuir^i,  id  est,  mimm^miu  ; 
wth}<-  fit  lit  oa  nli,mn  f[Ti^  <mm  ririnnlnr  a  n  '  i* 
ncan  pnwmt  viden  ;  et  m,  quae  vidimus,  qniuiium 
ad  tdUa  ntiMaa  fertmet,  rid««acnr  oeodere.** 
Modem  a.*tmTwrwT«  hiu«'  f«r  the  most  part  (see 
Petarius,  Varr.  /Jt*s.  j>,  ;i,  ed.  1630)  adopted  tho 
phrase  Orlui  Cimmirtu  to  indicate  the  risini;  marked 
(a),  that  is,  the  Ortw  t\faimtimtu  Tenu,  and  (k^ 
eunu  Comifiu  to  indicate  tbo  setting  markml  (<*), 
that  is,  the  OnRww  Muttitimiu  TeriM,  bat  Idelef 
(HutorueA*  L'nterwmdiwiffni,  Ac.  p.  31 1),  while  h« 
interprets  Orfas  CosmicM  in  the  sense  usoatly 
C'-iV',),  applies  ^>nunM  C<itmiem  to  the  tHting 
marked  (y\  tbat  it,  to  tbo  Osnaiai  Matidmm 
Apparem. 

Again,  the  epithet  dirp^rvxot  appemrt  tru  be 
first  used  by  The«)fibiaataB  (iA»  ii*fmi*  PUm.  tt  I'tmL 
cap.  i.  §  2)  where  dwarafcal  dafdnryoi  are  alotM 
mentioned,  and  arc  distinctly  explained  to  mraa 
the  ritioig  of  a  ttor  al  sunset,  that  is,  the  Ortaa 
VmpmUmm  Vmm  auulced  {h\  and  in  tbb  senaa 
the  phrase  Orhif  Aenmychiu  is  fsnnd  in  thp  trea- 
tises of  Petariaa  aad  others  wbe  lofififj  alto  tbo 
expTPtsloR  fkmmm  Jmmfeim  to  bidieato  tbo  set- 
I  tmtr  inar]<i  *l  (rf),  that  is,  the  Oort'ni  I*'-7"-?ona* 
IVas.  Jdeler  ooocan  in  tbo  totter,  but  interpreto 
Ofav  Jlrrtmjfc*m$  to  OMaa  tbo  ibmiig  nMilted  <0>, 

that  !»,  t)i('  ( trfvn  I'nrj^riiitui  Ajfirrut.     Tllii  virw 

it  certainly  at  rariance  with  the  words  of  Theo* 
phmiu,  wUdb  aia  ((aito  aapUdt  and  aia  oc* 
totatodby  JiKm  nrttiiMi(&8)t  bntandto 
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otW  \aatA  fn  the  Parapegma  of  Oemnnn,  hi  tlie 

oliscrvalions  li  ti  died  to  Eudoxus,  incpSwxos  is 
the  general  tcnn  applied  to  all  evening  lettioga,  and 
nwt  of  tbew  nnqveiUoaaUf  refer  to  the  appaz«nt 
phciiDiiif iia.  Euctcmon  ng^in  makoi  u»«?  '  f  lir-nf- 
pios  to  express  the  same  meaning.  The  words 
'A^ovpot  dKp6intxn  9pt4tu  Mm  tnder  Seorpina 
d.  8.  are  probably  corrupt 

Under  these  circainstancc»  to  prevent  all  coit- 
fiision  or  ambiguity,  we  have  altogether  passed  over 
the  terms  Cotmiau  and  Acronyaiut  in  our  table, 
but  have  retained  Heliacu*,  which,  like  Cotmiem^ 
first  occurs  in  the  passage  quoted  front  Scnrius, 
but  ia  ^fiUoi  anjiianDly  by  subM<iuent  wiitcn  to 
the  phmonenoB  BMilced  (a)  and  (8),  and  to  no 
others. 

8.  Pliny  (^H.  N,  zriiL  25)  pcopoaes  to  desig- 
mie  bjr  Bmenu,  wlmt  wo  mw  caHod  the  He> 

liacal  Rising  (a),  because  th'^  -x^t  then  for  the 
first  time  emerges  from  the  suji's  rays,  and  by 
Oceuliatioy  what  we  have  caUod  the  KdhudStlting 
(8%  hrciTijie  thii  is  the  last  appearance  of  the  star, 
which  19  iorthwith  obscured  by  the  suu's  rays,  but 
thew  terms  do  not  eppeir  te  hvve  bom  ever  gane- 
mlly  received. 

4.  It  is  manifest  that  of  the  ei^ht  phenomena, 
named  above,  the  first  four  are  purely  matters  of 
calculation,  since  the  true  risiiut  and  lettiqga  never 
cm  he  Tbihle  to  the  naked  eye.  Tbeae  then 
ought  always  to  have  been,  and  f  c  ^f-^x-.v  time  al- 
ways were,  excluded  from  nual  calendars  intended 
Car  the  use  of  practical  men.  i/ire  find^  howerer, 
from  the  fragments  of  Calippns,  preserved  in  the 
Farapogmft  of  Oeminits,  when  verified  by  compu- 
tation, that  this  astnmomcr  had  ndwtitiited  the 
true  risings  and  si  ttings  for  the  npparent  risings 
and  settings,  whicli  were  there  marked  in  the  tables 
of  Kuctemon,  Meton  and  Eudoxus.  Hence,  great 
eaation  would  beoome  indiyBieble  iu  q^oocing 
from  dillfRiit  mthoiitiea,  or  m  edTaadi^  en  ori- 
ginal statement  If  the  rising  of  a  sUr  was  named, 
it  would  be  necessary  not  only  to  specify  whether 
it  WM  the  VMnung  or  the  evening  riring;  hnt  efaw 
Avhetlier  the  true  or  the  ap[  orent  rising  was  indi- 
cated, and  to  proceed  in  like  manner  for  the  setting 
ofastw.  Now  and  then  we  find  in  Cohmdle  end 
Pliny  some  attempt  to  preserve  accnracy  in  one  or 
other  of  these  essential  [wijiis,  as  when  the  latter  ob- 
MTvet (zriiL  74):  Pridic  KaJeodas  (Nov.)  Caesari 
Arctunio  occidit  et  Suculae  aroriuntur  cum  fu/r  ;  " 
•*X  V  i.  Kai.  Octob./Egj'ptoSpica,quam  tenet  Virgo, 
esoritur  niatuiinn,  Ktei<iiae<]ue  dcsinunt.  Hoc  idem 
Gaeiari  XIV.  Kalendas  XIII.  AMyrkw  eignifi. 
cant;**  and  even  in  Virgil,  as  when  he  definei 
the  momirit}  setdntj  of  the  P"  Li  l-  :  "  Aiiti'  tibi 
Eoa»  Atlantides  abscondantur;"  but  for  the  most 
pert  both  in  praee  wntan  and  in  poets,  every- 
thing is  vngue  and  unsatisfKctory ;  ridings  and 
settings  of  all  descriptions,  calculated  for  different 
epochs  and  for  diffierent  latitudes,  are  thrown  to- 
gether at  random.  In  order  to  substantiate  these 
chaiges,  we  may  examine  the  statements  contained 
in  ColomcUa,  Ovid,  and  Pliny  witti  regard  to  Ajrra, 
n  cnnstellatirtn  to  which  considerable  importance 
was  attached  by  the  Romans,  since  the  beginning 
of  Autumn  in  the  calendar  of  Caesar  was  marked 
by  its  (true)  morning  setting.  It  will  auit  our 
puqKisc  particularly  well,  beeatue  from  iti  Hnnted 
extent  every  {x)rtion  of  ihr  rmstellation  bcaunc 
visible,  within  two  or  three  dajra  after  the  appear^ 
§nm  it  the  Sm  etir ;  and  henee  no  ambiguity 
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oodd  arise  from  the  heliacal  risings  of  the  extrraie 
pftrtions  being  separated  by  ii  i  iiri  ^  il  of  gome 
weeks,  as  waa  toe  case  with  Orion  and  othere 
■tretdiii^  over  n  huge  space  in  the  heevena,  he 
treating  of  which  it  lieeame  necrs«ar\-  t  >  -fn  ify- 
particokr  portions  of  the  figure,  as  when  wc  read 
**Orionie  hnnerae  eritar  ;**  "  Oladioa  Ononis  oe- 
cidere  incipit ;  Orion  totus  oritur,"  and  so  forth. 
In  the  following  quotations,  the  words  FidU  and 
Fidiedm  eeem  to  be  aljsnlutely  synonymona,  thcf* 
being  no  rroson  to  believe  that  the  latter  was  ap- 
plied exclogively  to  the  peculiarly  bright  star  which 
in  the  catalogues  of  modem  astronomers  is  a  Lyrue^ 
the  i  Kofiwpbt  T^s  \ipas  of  Ptolemy,  althongh  to 
thk  in  all  probability  most  of  the  obsonrations  were 
directed.  "Wv  shall  set  down  in  ngB^tt  eHi« 
first  the  wtUqgB  and  then  the  risiiiga. 

Setting*  of  Lyra. 

(1.)  Pridie  Id.  Aug.  (12  Ausr-t)  Fidis  occidit 
miinc  ct  Auctumnus  incipit    Col.  x\.  'L  §  57. 

According  to  Pliny  (xviii.  59),  the  aettiog  t£ 
FidicuUi  {^dictdiie  ocecuua )  marked  the  commence' 
ment  of  autumn,  and  took  place  on  the  forty-sixth 
day  after  the  solstice,  that  is,  on  the  8th  of  August, 
if  we  include,  acoordioig  to  the  Roman  method  of 
compuutioa,  the  24th  of  Jane,  die  day  from  whieh 
he  reckoned.  In  a  subsequent  chapter  (68.  §  2)  he 
states  that  the  phenomenon  in  question  took  place, 
according  to  the  Calender  af  ChtT^  en  the  1 1th  of 
August,  but  that  more  accurate  n?  !;rr\-nti'?Tt^  hid 
fixed  it  to  the  8th,  and  this  he  soon  niter  reptsita 
(69.  §  4 

(■2.)  XIII.  K  i1  S  j.t  {i.e.  20  August)  Sol  in 
Virgiuuin  tiunsitum  lacit...  hoc  eodem  die  Fidia 
occidit  —  X.  KaL  SepC,  (23  August)  ez  eoden 
sideie  tempestas  plMOiiiqae  eritar  et  pntim  Cb> 
^MauKL  xi.  2.  §  58. 

(3.)  XI.  KaL  Feb.  (22d  January)  FidiculaVee- 
pere  ooddit,  dice  pluvius.   ColmmdL  x.  2.  §  5. 

Orld  plMBt  the  letting  on  2Srd  of.Ja&iUfy. 

Fdgehit  toto  jam  Lyra  nulla  pola  i*  65& 
(4.)  ITT.  KaL  Feb.  (30  January)  Fidienht  oe. 

Cidit.    CiJumrll.  li.  2.  g  6. 

(5.)  KaL  Feb.  (1  Fcbruaiy)  Fidia  incipit  oc- 
cider&  Veutua  Bmunia  et  uiterdiun  Aniter  con 
grandine  est.    ColumtiL  xi.  2.  §  14. 

IIL  Non.  Febr.  (3rd  February)  Fidis  tota  oc- 
cidit   ColmmelL  Ibid. 

Ovid,  without  alluding  to  what  he  had  said  be- 
fore, remarks  on  the  2nd  of  February  (Fast^ 

Ilk  noete  eliquis  tollens  ad  sidcra  vultum, 
Dicet,  ubi  est  hodie,  quae  Lyra  fulsit  hm  ? 

Pliny  has  (xviii.  Gi)  "  Et  pridie  Nonas  Febm- 
arias  (4Ul  February)  Fidicula  veaperi  ^sc^  occidit), 

Jlmwis  of  Lyra, 

((?.)  TX.  KaL  Mai.  (23rd  April)  prhna  nocte 
Fidicula  append tenpertalonaigaiAcat.  Oihuewiff* 

xi.  2.  §  37. 

VI.  KaL  Mat  (26Ui  April}  Bspotiae  et  Atticae 
C^s  Vesperi  occultHar,  Fidieala  aMne  orituw 
Plm,  xviii.  66.  §  1. 

(7.)  Ovid  {Faf.  r.  415)  nunee  the  6th  of  May 
as  the  dav  on  which  Lyra  rises. 

(8.)  III.  Id.  MaL  (13th  May)  Fidia  mane  ex« 
oritur,  i^gnificat  tempeitalaafc  Cbwuft  zL  3L 1 40. 
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IlL  Id.  Fidkolae  exoKtuA.  IHm.  xrm.  67. 
13. 

Id.  Mu.  <15th  11^)  fidk  MM  mMMkm. 
Oi^malL  xi.  2.  fi  4& 

(9.)  IIL  Noa.  NoTcaobL  (Srd  Norcmbcr)  Fi- 
dicvla  SHIM  enoM^  Uamt  d 

xL  2.  §  B4. 

<  10.)  VIIL  Ti  XoTeroK  (€th  NoTfmWr'i  livm 

T9L  Favmiiu^  hMOwL 

IWd. 

XVI.  KaL  IK-c.  (Ihth  N..voniUr>  T'hU* 
cxocisu  BHBCy  1^  ottffT^  jntcfdoiB  A^lli^^^  mi^^iBi* 

(12.)  N'on.   J:inuar.  ('Hth  Jatiuan'^   Fi4i*  tx- 

ttiaa  taaae;  tetppcaUM  tsu.   CWbui^/.  b.  2. 

;  HoiM^  idt  ia  tibi  Mlnha  atrii, 

Ovid.  J  ut.  L  315. 


Piidie  Nonas  Janoana*         Jwawaj)  Caeaui 

^k^jL    /*/*«.  xiiiiL  64. 

Tae  total  dikrt:gard  of  precis  ii^n  m  thi*  [^hmAco- 
iagj  employed  in  dMoifaiilgthe  ntK)ve  ai^Mnmnem 
if  rvidfi.t  in  alin^tst  erery  x<*t*niuTi,  l-ut  the  <on- 
fiuaoa  nay  be  ^.tUAMicml  tu  Luvc  reaciieil  a  ciuoax 
vha  w  read  the  ward*  Fidit  («r  Fididdft)  w- 
orrair  raane,'*  us»-d  without  variation  r»r  <*rp'anatir»n 
la  deo&ie  a  pbiuiomt'uaa  aA»:^cd  U>  tbe  2iiih  uf 
ApA,  the  3d  aad  15th  of  Mar,  the  Sd  mA  16th 
v:  N>kt-m!*ef.  By  eijunlniii;^  etich  paragraph 
Beparutriy.  we  sh»ii  he  suH  mute  loily  couviuccd 
«f  the  can'ieMMM  flsd  ignonace  displayed. 

(1.  J  The  tntr  mnmino  ffttimff  of  Lmada  Lyme 
Uxdk  ^tloce  ai  iiumc  \sx  the  a;f9  of  Caciar,  on  the 
12ih  or  13th  of  Auf^t,  and  th«  r>-fore  thaCUtodar 
of  C^-sar  here  fiollowed  by  Columella  was  more  ac> 
come  thaii  the  aatboritiet  quoted  by  Plinv,  unlcM 
tdhCM  reierr'-d  \n  a  ditf'erent  latitude.  Remark, 
hcrarerer,  that  no  hint  i«  dropped  by  either  to  in- 
dicate that  tbe  Irae,  and  not  the  apparemt  mormiaff 
»Mimg  vk  meant  ;  and  it  ought  to  be  lioroe  in  miod 
that  the  latter  happaied,  at  tha  epach  ia  quMttoo, 
as  that  rery  day  at  Alemdiia.  In  thia  Pam- 
fmiiia  of  Oeminus  alao,  we  find,  onder  lltb «( 
Aagvjt  (17  Lee),  Eivr^pMN  kkftkMruL 

<2.)  Thk  MMt  ba  tha  ayfiawarf  wtttmmg  MtUng 
which  took  bIbm  at  Rana  as  QAiktt  AammiK 
the  Jnlka  cpach.  ^ 

(3L)  Thu  tnt9  fMaAi^  mMm^  caksIalaA  it 
Alexandria  at  tix'-  Kuue  epoch,  tcwik  pinrv  as  8M 
«f  fawaaij.  the  vai;  dayr  aaiBad  bj  Ovid. 

^^^^  ^^^^IIB'        ^Am^  ^ktf^fi004M{'  4HlHBli|^^  ^l^^bidl^  ^^Mf 

Lccida  LnML  look  riaaa  at  Baana  ca  2fitk  af 


^3b)  1%Baa  sotiBca  aMai  te  ha  hoRvwad  ftm 

old  Greek  calendar*.  Kiido.Tii*,  as  qtiotrd  l»y  Ge- 
adaiM^  aaiiflni  the  eaaumg  {iKpomixos)  trttny  of 
Lym  to  tha  lltk  dapaa  ai  Aquanu^  tku  is,  the 
dth  of  F»»bruarv  afcordln:^  to  the  JiilLun  calenditr. 
It  wiii  be  seen  that  Um  three  last  paragraphs 
(4.),  (5.),  withaat  any  ehatifs  afaxpreMKm, 
»>t>ad  the  v?ttinjr  of  Lyra  -  r  n  -pace  cxtfiidinj; 
Dram  23d  o£  Janaanr  Ui  4th  Feboiaq,  the  an- 
fBMBtaad  ft«a  aatt&ipi  fcr  Rmm  hong  «a  tha 

Ul$t?i  Januarj-  and  9th  Friiruary  n-«pcctivfly. 

(<i.>  Tbe  ^yoroi^  er^'nimj  nximg^  which  Stems 
(faarij  pauOed  ant  by  the'  worda  af  ColameUa, 
ImI  fkCBMt  Rome  f<x  the  Juluin  pra  on  1 4th  of 
^jiS^ZTa  u^mwtAwim.  on  26th  ol  April :  the  true 
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twanmg  riaimg  at  Rome  oo  22d  April,  and  to  this, 
tberrlore,  the  statement  of  Culnmelln,  from  whai* 
ever  mueqi  derived,  must,  if  accitmie,  apply. 
Pliny  has  here  fsUm  into  a  palpable  blunder,  aitd 
has  written  ssoae  for  twywri.  la  t  he  hoa 
pachaaa  at  assaad  haad,  the  obwrraiiua  of 
a  wtHi  lagaid  ft»  tha  Lyr*  mid  I>o(f  (see 
Pamp*  -.  Gem. ),  rio  pt  that  he  has  insrrtod  tho 
««>rd  Mijas  whcf«  tha  Qrseh  aaCtaMMT  aiaiffy 
say»  \{fa  hmilOm. 

t  7.  t  This  will  .ijirrr  t.iIi  riMy  well  with  the 
true  toaui^  rimmg  at  Ak-^aiidria  im  tha  JalMa 
am,  h«l  ii  twviMy-ane  days  taa  lata  im  tba  ^p«> 
rc':/  'i-ruiin)  at  |{<iiri'  ,  and  thiflaiM  diji  taa 

late  for  the  true  mmag  mitmff, 
(8.)  Hata  an  b  anar.   W«  Ml  aMl 


nibatitute  for  laaae  iri  IhiUl  |iii*oaL'' «  <  f 

Cwlumella  ;  bat  even  that  the  obaerraUon  will 
not  gfveanythiM  lilwadaaaiy(iaflfaMd«ltaaM7 
ri.>tin^    I. ym  atthaff  ai  BaMa  af  Alaaadaft  ki  iha 

Julian  a|te. 

(9.)  C^efned  v«pi%b^  deef  whh  tha  arnwa 

f>aii_\  In;.'  pri'i.ni'istic  of  tlx-  wirathfT,  frfrm  th*>  Pan« 
\>cgmA  uf  Ortttuius,  «lt«re  il  is  ascribed  to  Eoc< 
temon.  The  day,  howercr,  corrcspoods  dose^ 
u  iih  the  hr!i,u\tt  rtsirngf  viuak  taak  ytaaa  at  Aaaa 

UU  5dl  uf  .NlJ^  ciiilnrr. 

(10.)  0>p:rd  along  with  the  prognostic  "hi^- 
mat      (icai   ^   ihp  X'^^'P'"*  7i>'<Tai  ili   I'ri  t4 

voAAAj  tram  tiie  kauit!  ci4up;latH«u  wLTf  it  ia  .u^ 

crihad  la  Daiaiuiitus,  who  fixed  upon  tliif  fl»y  for 

the  fr»#  momj'n//  rifiuij  (Kvpa  ittSdX\n  i)Kitif 
dfluxiuni}.  At  Unitic  ttiit  rumff  feii  upon  2tM 
^  October. 

(II.)  Oiplrd  ntraiii  from  ihi*  wsaat  soQrrr,  w^r^ 
it  is  ascriUrd  tu  Kiid<iiii«.  licre  tbe  obscrvnlion  imn 
in  no  way  be  stretched  wi  as  to  apply  |»  Rome. 

(12.)  Thiii.  like  the  last,  can  in  no  way  be  made 
appli^Ue  Ui  Hume  ;  bat  tbe  keiiacal  ttUuig  al 
Alexandria  took  place,  for  that  epoch,  afcast  fctf 
days  later,  on  the  i^th  or  lOth  of  January. 

Uaring  now  pomtcd  out  the  difficulties  whirb 
tha  atadant  aiust  eipect  to  eneounMr  aafKMecutinf 
hb  inquiries  in  this  department,  we  proceed  bricily 
to  axamine  the  most  mnarkable  jsuaagt^  in  tha 
dnakal  writers,  where  particular  iierioda  af  tba 
year  are  de&asd  by  lafaniM  to  tlM  rinnfs  and 
settings  of  the  ttan.  Wa  hefin  with  the  moat 
important, —  tho  Ptriades,  Arcturus,  and  .Siriui^ 
which  we  shall  discuss  fully,  and  then  add  a  few 
wacda  opoQ  othen  of  leaa  Mlab 

Tub  Plki^soka. 

TTaatoa  —  Hesiod  tndimtM  the  period  of  W> 

vp*t  \t\  iho  ri»ifitf  of  the  Atlas-bom  Pleiads  (A'ryi. 
'iM )  uftcr  they  had  rHaaiaad  aoocealed  tut  fwty 
days  nnd  forty  nights.  Nav  in  the  age  of  Hesiod 
(b.  c.  KOO),  the  ht-liaial  rising  of  the  Pleiads  took 
place  at  AtbaaS|  acsordiag  to  tha  contpmation  of 
Ideler,  on  tha  I  Ml  af  May  of  the  JuHan  Cklandar, 

which   i*  just  ihi'  WAJKiii  when  thr   nhrat  cn>p 

comes  to  matohty  in  that  climate.    Again  (/.  <-.), 

»«is<»n,  and  tlic  iloso  of  th«-  scimtin  tor  iift\  i,,' <i:ii.,', 
by  the  mt^ning  setting  of  the  Pleiads,  which  in 
that  age  aad  btitada  fctl  abovl  the  third  af  tha 
Jiillin  Niiv(  iiiImt.  In  xhcne  am!  all  other  passages 
where  U(»iod  speaks  of  the  nuiigs  and  settings  of 
tha  atan,  wa  anat  anqnestionablj  aomma  that  ha 
rcffD!  to  the  apparent  phcnonifnx  Im!«vl  it  is 
bjr  00  means  improbable  that  the  |)recepls  which 
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1i«  fneDlcatM  nay  1w  tlie  HBMilt  «f  the  penond  ob- 

iirvatiftns  of  himwlf  and  hii  contcmponinc!*. 

VaRKO,  CoLl  MEI.LA,  PlINT.  Mornirttj  Uis- 

inp.  —  (I.)  VniTo,  whore  )ie  describes  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  year  iiiU)  eiglit  divisions,  riccordiiif,'  to 
the  calendar  of  Caesar,  Rtatcs  tiuit  there  was  n 
space  of  forty-six  dayi  from  t)ie  wniiil  equinox 
(25lh  March )  to  the  rising  of  the  Pleiades  (  Vergi- 
iiarum  excrtum ),  which  is  thus  fixed  to  the  8th  or 
8th  of  May.  (K.R.  i.  28.) 

(2,)  Flinj  (xriii.  (»«.  8  1)  wmm  the  lOtb  of 
Mar. 

C<>]iime]!a  has  tfaret  dirtinct  notiMi  (JL  R.  xi 
2.     36,  99). 

iZ.)  jr.  KaL  MaL  (22d  April)  Veri,ilia«  am 
$ole  oriunhtr. 

(4.)  A'oMi*  Maiit  (7Ui  May)  Verffiiim  ejcoriit$Uur 
mane. 

(.').)  VT.  Tilus  90.  Afai  (10th  May)  Vcrfrifine 
iolM  up/jarmt  ;  and  this  lust  corresponds  wiih  his 
assertion  elsewhere,  that  the  phenomenon  takes 
place  forty-eight  dqr*  After  the  ven«l  equinox 
(ix.  14.  §4). 

Now  the  true  morning  rising  of  the  Pleiads 
took  phwe  at  Rome  in  the  mo  of  the^  nbove 
writers,  who  are  all  emhiaeed  within  the  lindti  of 
a  con  tun,-,  about  the  IfJtb  of  April,  the  apparent 
or  heliacal  rising  about  the  28tb  of  May.  Hence, 
not  one  of  the  above  ftatementa  n  aeeonite.  But 
(1)(2)  (l)  (r.)  npproa  h  (I-  sr-Iy  to  the  observ 
ation  of  Euctemoti  (B.a  43U),  accjrdiiig  to  whom 
tb«  Pleiad  rises  on  the  13th  of  Taurus  (8th  of 
May),  and  (3),  which  expressly  refers  to  the  true 
rising,  although  inapplicable  to  Rone,  will  suit  the 
latitude  of  Athens  for  the  epoch  in  question. 

Aloming  Set/inrj.  —  (1.)  Varro  pbues  the  S'^ttlng 
of  the  Pleiades  (  Ver^Uiarum  ocaisum)  forty-five 
daya  after  the  autumnal  equinox  (24  th  Se|it.\  that 
is,  on  the  6th  or  7th  of  November  (A  H.  i.  28). 

(2.)  Pliny  names  the  1 1th  of  November  (xTiii. 
60,  74  ;  the  text  in  c.  59  is  comipt). 

Columella,  as  before,  ho*  a  ancceauon  itf  noticeii 

(3.)  xm.  d  Xn.  Ktl  Nm.  (30th  and  21it 

OcL)  iSo^t*  ej-r,rUi  Vertjiliof  incipiunt  oedden. 
(4.)  r.  KaL  Nov.  'C28Ui  Oct)  FeiyiUae  oed- 

(5.)  vr.  Jd,  Nim,  (nth  KavO  VUfgOmmme 

ocdduiU. 

(6.)  IV.  Id.  Nor.  (10th  Not.)  kiemi*  imHum. 

These  arc  all  t:ikeri  from  his  calendar  in  xi  2  ; 
bat  in  ix.  14.  §  11,  **  AO  ofquinoctio . ...  ad  Ver- 
aliarmm  oeeatmm  dubut  XL.'^  t.«u  Sd  w  M  of 
November.    Compare  ii.  8.  §  1. 

Now  the  true  morning  setting  of  the  Pleiads 
took  place  for  Rome  at  that  epoch  on  the  -!Hh  of 
October,  the  apoucnt  morning  setting  on  the  9th 
of  November.  Hence,  it  appears  that  (5)  may  be 
regarded  as  an  accurate  detenninalion  of  the  ap- 
parent morning  setting,  and  that  (1)  and  (2)  ap- 
praaeh  nearly  to  the  truth,  eepceUly  when  we 
bear  in  mind  that  variations  to  the  extent  of  txvo 
or  even  three  days  most  be  allowed  in  regard  to 
•  phenemaDon  vhidi  dependi  in  Mme  degree  on 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  We  perceive  nl  - i 
that  (4)  is  correct  for  the  true  nioniing  fccliuig, 
while  (3),  which  is  inapplicable  to  Rome,  cor- 
responds to  the  horizon  of  Athens  in  the  time  of 
Mcton.  In  the  passage  from  Colum.  ix.  14,  we 
ought  probably  to  adopt  the  eonjeeUm  of  Pen- 
teoera,  and  nsad  zlir.  for  xL 

AM^frMasroM/^Miy  i?istiv>--Tke  even- 


ing setting  of  the  Pleiadea  took  phice,  aceordlng  to 

f "  !umclh^  on  the  6th  of  April  ( 17//.  /</«.«  .f;»r;'*s 
I  erxjiUae  Vtsptrt  oelantur)  ;  according  to  the  ca- 
Uiidiir  of  Cacs.nr  on  the  Ath.  (Oolnm.zL  2L  |M  | 
Plin.  //.  A'',  xvlii.  G6.)  Thef!"  ^•.atr-T-icnts  are  not 
far  from  the  truth,  since  the  apparent  evening  set- 
ting took  place  at  Rome  (or  the  Julian  epoch  on 
the  8th  of  April  The  apparent  evening  liliog 
belonged  to  the  25th  of  September. 

ViROiL.^ — Virgil  {Georg.  i.  221)  enjoins  tha 
husbandman  not  to  sow  hia  wiieat  imtil  alter  tha 
monii^  settiqg  of  the  Pleiadei:  -~ 

Ante  libi  Bona  Atfantides  aheeoodantDr 

Gnosiaque  ardentis  dccedat  stella  Coronaa 
Debita  quam  sulcis  commitfui  semina. 

Hesiod,  as  we  have  seen  above,  fixes  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ploughing  season,  without  making 
any  distiiiclion  m  to  the  particular  crop  desired, 
by  the  (appareiU)  inonting  i»cttuig  of  tlie  Pleiades^ 
that  is,  for  his  age,  the  beginning  of  Novemb.-r. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  Virgil  intendrMl 
merely  to  repeat  this  precept  or  bad  iu  his  eye  the 
calendar  of  Caesar  or  sona  dtaSkt  eewpShrtion. 
Columella  (ii.  8.  §  1),  in  commenting  upon  these 
lines,  understands  him  to  mean  the  tme  morning 
setting,  which,  he  says,  takes  pUce  thirty-two  days 
after  the  equinox,  that  ia^  on  the  26th  or  26tb  <^ 
October,  a  ealonlatkiB  oat  fiir  fimm  the  truth,  dnca 
VI  hare  peinied  out  aboro  thai  the  38lh  waa  tha 
real  day. 

There  Is  another  naissge  where  both  the  nsing 

and  the  setting  of  the  Pleim^  ^  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  two  periods  ul  the  honey  har- 
vest. (<3<MMy.  iv.  981) 

Bis  gravidos  cogunt  foetus,  duo  tempora  messis^ 
Tajgete  simul  os  terris  ostendit  honestum 
Pleias  et  ooeani  spretos  pede  repoUt  araneo. 

Aut  cadem  sidus  fugienn  ubi  Pi>ci.s  aquosi 
Tristior  hybemas  coclo  descendit  iu  undas. 

UoDfl^  Again,  there  is  nothing  in  the  context  fa^ 
urhleh  wa  ean  aseertrai  the  precise  periods  wbkn 

the  poet  desired  to  define,  we  cjui  only  make  a 
guess  by  comparing  his  injunction  with  those  of 
others.    Oohundhi  (xi.  2)  reoemmends  that  the 

coiiibg  slioiild  be  cut,  if  full,  about  the  22nd  of 
April  ;  but,  since  he  adds  that  if  they  are  not  full 
the  operation  ought  to  be  deferred,  the  matter  is 
left  quite  indefinite.  Now,  the  words  of  Viryil 
seem  clearly  to  point  tu  the  heliacal  rising  which 
took  place  in  his  time  at  Rome  about  the  28th  of 
May,  more  than  five  weeks  after  the  day  given  by 
Columella.  In  like  manner  the  kbt-nametl  writer 
advises  (xL  2.  §  57)  that  the  autumnal  collection 
of  honej  should  be  put  off  until  the  month  of 
October,  ahhough  others  were  in  the  habit  of  b6> 
ginning  earlier.  The  true  morning  setting  was,  as 
ab^djr  stated,  on  the  28th  of  October,  the  ap 
parent  on  the  9th  ef  November. 

As  to  the  exiiression  "sidu-t  fuLi  ns  ubi  PiiK-is 
aquosi,"  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  that  al* 
though  the  **  Piscis  hi  question  has  been  vari- 
ously supposed  to  be  —  one  of  the  fishes  in  the 
zodiac  —  tne  Soulhem  Pish — the  Hydra  —  the 
Dolphin — or  even  the  Scorpion,  no  one  has  yet 
succeeded  in  proposing  a  reasonable  or  intelligible 
interpretation,  which  can  be  reconciled  with  any 
delineation  of  the  heamna  with  which  wa  aia 
acquainted. 

0?ia.^We  are  told  in  the  FatH  (iv.  165) 
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li— ghtm  o£  AtUs,  who  toRiorteii  the  hearcn*  on 

Li.       t    1 1  it  1  I  III!  -»     »-   ^-V    -»  At  . 

fr<nm  the  mkr,  they  niftlit  "be  aiid  to  rcnKivc  % 
fttdam  «f  tbeir  fathw*>  Uir4e«  **  k— irii  rrkrve 

^xv  dearir  d«iK>te<i.  But  thw  took  |>!a<:«^  at  ll-^mr 
«B  th«  inh  of  NoTcmbcr,  whil«^,aa  the  other  hand, 
At  apprart  c^miwy  («r  beKMd)  Mrt^ii^  Ml  «f»in 
the  8ih  of  April,  only  six  tl»y»  after  tb«  date  mm- 
HcBCe,  tke  poet  biiuxierNi  b«tirMa  the 
tU  iiiwigimhg.wKefcw 
w.r  nonth?  apart. 

Ai(am  (,r.  5Sid),  the  Pieiaid«»  ar«  Mid  to  h«e 
^iAIf  is  tlM  Morning  on  May  1 4th,  WHUaf  the 
-T/?  .  f  rT'rr:r  and  the  bejjinnir.ij  ofHimrnr-r.  N  ii» 
riaog  of  the  Pleuidee  uid  not  uke 
place  at  Rocoe  wkm  Ovid  VWl*  via  .\b  r  >Sth  ; 
boi  the  ph'-n'TTi'Tirtn  hi  nTtPStinn  t'-iic  ylrn-f  at 
Axhesaea  May  ]i^ih  iii  tho  age  of  Meton.  Hence 
was  eTtd<>Btlv  copMft««i*GNek 


dlflkBritT  flriaM  in  At  dlMMiiM  if 

tKc  jnrug^'  'Al.'th  Tf  f.  r  to  A  returns  fruin  tlie  rlr- 
tiuiC  tliia  T\»m*  }^  soatetiio*^  apiiitcHl 
9  tile  wM*  «f  til*  <vtde-«pre«diog  coo- 
stellauon  of  B  H>tr-!>.  a:\i\  s<>mfti:>ii'3  cOoiMd  tV  tke 

hn|cht  Mr  la  the  ksee  of  the  tiunine. 
Hovn. —  BoMcr  (<ML    2^)  tpeak*  if  Ate* 

«r  hriitanil  actting  took  |iiace  late  in  the  year  when 
^nccir  voo  inij(1i  ttt  fand*  ttti  hcMM  tbo  pluMO 

ri»T-»j  /t*  'ApK-ra'p-^  fur         n^jhtt.     fSi-e  Arit. 
Another  explaoatioa  of  the  phraae  haa  been 


(X)  PUny  (iTUk  «7.  |  3}  oKnhet  the  Jrvtmri 
•MMtfMMMio  F.MlM^io.  liihll^y. 

M.')  Ac-iin,  in  ihf  fciUDi^  *»-ctii.fi  »r  f.i.it  iIhI 
^nifwrjM  moiWatw  mvmU  of i  the  dlh  of  Jane. 
Now  the  true  moniinff  wttwif  of  ArrttifM  fcr 

a^iivmt  nstirmiiK  a^iung  to  iuih  Joue. 

But  (1)  Menu  to  ho  tafmi  fnm  the  ohMrmM 
of  Eoetetnoo  in  tho  Pftrap^mn  <.t'r»oiii;;jii« ;  (i)  i»  a 
dote  approximatjoa  to  toe  apiiurnt  morning  arttini; 

far  Boom  ;  (9)  i*  ■hyAw  ■  — ,  and  miui 

lie  a  trT»<"  mirnirtg  tettuig  extmrtr<1  fr-i:r  ».  'r.  ■  '•! 
Orrrk  ut'-'  iivi.ir  ;  (4)  corT»i}»  ii'l*  wuij  >  "J  ,  a 
neariv  ewTf  «  t. 

Kiemimtf  Hmm9.  —  {\.)  IX.  Kat.  U-rr  (2Ui 
FeK)  ^rcTanw  ftntma  morttori^.  C<>1.  x>.  2.  |i  .'i. 

(2.)  OHuM  Arrtmri  qmi  mi  Mm  Mmpm* 
(13th  Feb.).    CoL  ix.  U. 

(3.)  r///.  A'o/.  Marl.  (22d  Feb.)  iirmmlm*s 
rim  H  pottrn  di»  <'J3d  Ftb.)  ArtttH  imiU  «M« 
perfiM.    PUn.  //.  A',  xvtii.  6S. 

Now  the  apparent  erening  riiing  of  Arcturua 
took  place  for  Home  at  the  Juliott  opork  m  tfco 
27th  of  February,  the  true  tTvnhiji  rintif  on  the 
6th  of  March.  But  aince  it  u  ev'Meitt  innn  I'J) 
that  Columella  here  employed  Arctmnu  Ut  dc-iif^te 
not  merely  the  ator  poperiy  to  calird,  btit  the 
viMie  figure  of  Boilea,  •  btkade  ef  mtrrnX  dur* 
nuflt  br  allowed  in  the  caae  r>f  thia  a*  of  all  tlie 
infer  ooMlaUoiMM.  Urn  htitvm  tbt  frmarkt  oii 
Ov.  ML  il  IM.  Wo  MOjr  fVMk,  Wrr .  r,  t » at 
2Kt— 2.j<I  of  f"(  bru.-iry  will  vitwer  far  l}  - 

■i  AtiiMio 


Aor.  (2;>ih  fki.) 


Unffon.-— HesMd  (£r>y.  M4>  dates  the 
■OMMMBt  of  Spring  from  the  ofeninf  titiiy  af 
At  turus  (^wrreAAfToi  axpoio'fc^iat)  uzty  day* 
after  the  aoiaiMu  >>  ow  the  apfiarent  ewning  ritiny 
6r  tlw  afo  wi  eooatnr  of  Heaiod  M  apoa  the 
'24 of  Febmary,  thei«MO  Ut  ttataMBt  i»  OMiaot 
ia  rottod  nam  ben. 

Alpia,  in  tW  «Bw  poea  («59)  ho  aiorki  the 
period  of  the  TintAge  V-y  the  niorriini»  dnHara!) 
riaing  of  Arctnnu,  which,  according  to  Ideier,  kil 
in  tiMl  ago  ea  tko  1 8th  of  September. 

CoLrWEI.tX.  PliW.  —  i\fomtTi,J  Tfism^.  Cn]a- 
B»ejia  (ix.  14.  §  1U>  placet  ihe  fumg  <#f  v\rrtiiru« 
ahal  fifty  daya  after  the  riaing  of  Cai)icii!;i ;  and 
aiiKe  th^:  b«:lL-uJil  nain|^  *>f  thr-  l.ut<  r  fell  on  the 
2d  af  Augiurt  at  Hotoe  ia  the  Juiuut  era, and  of  the 
Amor  oat  tka91at«r8epiMk«i^tho  coiajwilatiop 
ii  exart. 

P'iijv  (rijii.  74),  Ardmiti  rero  mtdim  pridU 
Idii  { h-:.  SepCembr.  oritur),  ut.  12th  of  September, 
wh--r"  t)u"  niid'ile  j.rjrt:'»ii  of  the  whole  c«.n!«t<  Ilatioii 
ii  uKJitatfed,  aotl  liiC  ohaft vaimm  ia  rt'ry  ucx'uraie. 

AfonuM^  Setttm;.  —  (1.)  XL  4<  JT.  A'ol.  ^a*. 

<22d  and  *2Sd  Jiv>  '^"'^  ^ 

^SL)  r//.  U,  Jm,  (•tk  J»)  «»Nto. 


rent  evenii^  riaiag  of  the  Mar  . 
in  the  a|(«  of  MotaiL 

Jnotenu  Maofw  oapa(/<  «tBl«aa 

Tln»  I*  taken  verbatim  fmm  hn  <.b*^■r^ iit  '^n  .f 

EuctfCnoQ  t^aaud.  ia  the  Paiaprgma  of  (ieuusua. 
TiM  Iwliacai  nttiaf  for  KoaM  «m  a  W  dart 

l;it.  r,  aloiit  tile  -llti  f.f  Novrmi  .  r.     Htit  tic 

■ervatiun  of  Kucteoun  ii  not  accurate  for  the  iau> 
•ado  of  AtlMat  ia  Uivwa  af^  far  the  pheaoawaaa 

oocbt  tn  Iiave  been  placed  ai'<iiit  fivi-  tin\ »  rarlicr, 
which  prorea,  at  Plaff  remarka,  that  the  Urcek 
aoliaMaMn  an  aot  alwaya  to  be  depend sd  apoa  ni 
thi  ni.ittert. 

We  hod  in  Pliny  (xvui.  68.  9  2\  Vlll.  Id, 
AmiA^h  AnpM)  AretmmmtMm^atliiL  Tbio 
ia  ao  fiu-  r  iru<Tr  d  frmn  nny  aettiiig  of  the  atar  in 
question  lltat  ilitrduin  pronouncea  the  text  coCTupt, 
•ad  nbetitutea  VU.  N.  Awg.  A^mmHm  oeridit  oi#- 
'/('««,  wliile  PfutT  eiubai •  um  to  n  f  r  I'lir  «  \]  r^  .ii 
u>  the  culnlInauul^  an  expUnatioa  whKh  la  inith 
in  itaelf  Ibmd  and  cnaiphtaly  al  vaiium  villi  tlM 
ordioarj  uiace  of  Plinr. 

Again,  Pliny  (xtuu  |  74  \  Prtdie  h'airmdat 
(Nov.)  Gwaon'  Aretwnu  ocddiL,  Slat  of  <>e> 
^)be^,  and  a  few  ]Iii<»  fnrlli'-r  on  If.  .\'cn  it  .ire- 
tstnu  orcuht  Mf^ri,  The  iuiur  i»  iml  iur  (rum 
the  tnilh  ;  the  former,  onloM  it  refera  to  the  con- 
atelbtion  in  ^'eneni!,  matt  lam  btm  Imxawod 
fiT>m  a  fureigii  auuroe. 

ViROlU — Vilfil  iOtory.  I  229)  inatructa  th# 
huabandman  to  aow  rctche.s  l.iilr>ey  beana  and  len- 
tilca,  when  Boiitea  acta,  by  u  Itich  he  pmltably 
intenda  to  indicate  tilt  btlitral  writing  of  Arrturua 
on  the  4th  of  Norenber.  In  Uke  manner  PImy 
(xvili.  15.  §  24)  ordrra  the  vetch  to  be  aown  about 
the  aetting  of  Arcturua,  the  kidney  benn  at  tb» 
tetting  of  BoMaa  (xriu.  24),.tht'i«ntilt  ia  iJit 
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month  of  November  (xriiL  12).  CoIamelU  «Miaiui 
the  M*w  iug  of  vetches  and  kidney  beans,  and  PaUa- 
dhuflf  kidney  bcana  to  the  month  of  OtUibcr  ;  if 
the  end  of  this  month  ia  meant,  then  the  orecept 
may  be  eoniidetvd  aa  idcntieal  witli  thoae  of  Viigil 
and  Pliny  ;  if  the  middU-  of  the  month  is  intended, 
tbia  will  coiK^Nwd  with  the  bciiocil  aettuig  of 
Arctnnn     iha  ktSHai^  ti  Almndria. 

A in         L  €?•  what  tmtxag  «f  pUmgh- 

iog,  the  ^vords 

At  si  non  fuerit  tcUiu  fecunda,  anb  ipsam 
Aietmam  tanid  nt  crii  nupaMlcre  mki^ 

refer  to  the  mominjj  rislni^.  The  true  morning 
rising  was  on  the  8th  of  ScptemlMrt  tin  BpnnDi 
on  the  21st.  The  former  agreet  bcit  wtth  we  dl- 
Mtiani  given  by  Ct<ltiini-lhi  (ii.  4.  §  11)  for  the 
plmiglu]^  of  Teiy  light  kod,  graciics  divi  non 
■ant  Mttatv  anndi,ied  ciR»8ept«nil>MlC«Icndas,^ 
and  a  little  lower  down,  when  treating  of  the  same 
kind  of  soil,  ilaque  optime  inter  Kalcndaa  et  idus 
Septerabrai  •ntitr  el  mbiade  ilemtar.*^ 

( )  V!  u.  —  In  tlw  Mcaaa  book  of  the  FMi  (153) 
we  rejid, 

Tertia  nox  venint:  custodera  protinus  Ursae 
AdtpkiM  goufiMw  omniiMe  pedei^ 

that  is,  the  eotutdlation  Arcturus  displays  both  his 
feet  on  the  ilth  of  Kcbruary^  when  it  oogbt  to 
be  observed  that  from  the  posture  in  wlibh  Botftoa 
rises  his  two  lec;s  ajiprar  above  the  horizon  nearly 
•t  tile  «uae  time.  The  apparent  evening  rising 
of  the  star  Afctimia  took  iMee  at  Rome,  en  37ta 
Feliniar}-,  the  true  evening  rising  on  the  6th  of 
March  ;  but  the  calendar  to  which  Ovid  wee  in- 
debted probably  recorded  the  eppMniMe  of  the  fint 
■tar  in  the  figure  which  became  visible. 

In  three  pa^sagea,  the  muniing  setting  is  clearly 
deaeribed  {FoMt.  iil  403,  v.  733,  vi.  335>.  In  the 
fif^t,  it  13  jlnr  nd  on  4th  or  ■'Jth  of  March,  nccordinj^ 
a&  we  adopt  the  reading  ifuurtae  or  quinine  ;  in  the 
ficcond,  on  the  26th  of  May  ;  in  the  third,  on  the 
7th  of  June.  Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
setting  of  Bootes^ is  spread  over  a  considerable  pe- 
riod ;  and  hence,  the  epithet  /n^per,  applied  to  him 
hen  and  eUewboe,  but  in  no  way  eoald  it  be  made 
to  occupy  three  mraUw.  The  iter  Afctune  i«  one 
of  the  first  which  sets  in  this  constellatinn :  its  tnic 
morning  setting  took  place  on  28th  May,  its  ap- 
parent morning  setting  on  lOth  Jmie  ;  wnt  the 
second  and  third  of  tin  ihove  j)a»safl;e«  will  apply 
to  these  two.  In  the  tint  passage  he  has  erroneously 
aabotitnted  the  apparent  mormmg  $eUin^  fer  the 
(nw  n-rnituj  rinnrj,  which  really  took  phja^  ai  we 
hare  seen,  on  the  6th  of  March. 

StRirs.   Cani«;  Canicuia. 

IIoMsa.  JlsiiiOD.  —  Homer  (//.  v.  S,  xxiL  25) 
alludes  to  Sinus  as  the  ttar  of  iw^pa,  that  is,  of  the 
hottest  portion  of  summer,  as  will  be  explained 
more  fully  below  in  treating  of  the  ancient  divi- 
sion of  the  year  into  seasons.  The  heliacal  rising 
of  Siriua  in  Southern  Greece  would  take  place  in 
the  age  of  Honmr  abeot  the  middle  of  July. 

The  culmination  of  Sinus  spoken  of  by  Ilesiod 
{Ery.t^d),  aa  marking  along  with  the  momins 
rainf  of  AKtnrat  the  period  of  the  vintage,  would 
take  place  in  tliat  age  about  the  20th  of  Sept^'mbcr. 
Tbo  pasaage  {Ety.  4l  7)>  where  2c/^t  d^r^p  is 
•uppoeed  to  denote  the  nUiliaebeen  alieadyiMtioed. 
8eeabev«pbl&a,h. 
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VARiU),CoJ.VMaLLA,Fi.uiY. — MondMRuim^ 
—  (1.)  Varra,  following  the  calendar  of  Cheanv 

reikons  an  interval  of  twciu;  f  i;r  days  from  the 
summer  soUtice  to  the  rising  of  Sinus  {ad  Camicuitm 
ti<rwtM)  which,  aeeorduv  to  tUi  caledation,  weuld 
£aU  on  the  17th  or  18th  of  July  (H.  R.  I  28.) 

(2.)  Columella  (xL  2.  §  53)  fixes  upon  the  2Gth 
of  July  (  Vil,  KaL  Aug.  Gmicula  <^3partt\  and  in 
another  passage  (ix.  15.  §  5)  makes  the  interval 
between  the  solotice  and  the  rising  of  Sirius  about 
thirty  days  (/wroato  solditio  mmpte  ad  ortmm  Cam- 
aUae,  qui  fen  dim  trigktti*  fmt),  that  k,  «o  thn 
24th  of  July. 

^  (a)  Pliny  (xviil  88.  §  2\  says,  that  the  epoch 

entrance  of  the  sun  into  hto,  that  im,  aooofduw  to 
the  Julian  calendar,  which  M  pioftwei  te  folww, 
the  24th  of  July. 

(4.)  Inthevofy  BeztdnaaolwMjiitiwtUiell 
twent}'-three  daja  afker  the  aoletieo^  thatit^  on  the 
17thof  Jttlj. 

(A.)  And  a  Utde  &rther  on  (|  4),  he  nUn  Hw 
same  event  ■padfioaUf  (e  the  17th  e(  Jnlj  (XF7. 
KaL  Aug.). 

(6.)  Finally,  in  a  different  port  of  his  work  (xi. 
14),  he  places  the  rising  of  Siriua  thirty  days  after 
the  suUlice  :  ipm  Siriu  ear^dt^ulescctde  jMrst  toUtiiimm 
dialms  triaenia  /ire,  a  passage  in  which  it  will  be 
seen  upon  referring  to  the  original,  that  he  must 
have  be  n  consulting  Greek  authorities,  and  in 
which  the  wocda  nemnrily  iBjAy  •  eiiMi  rmog 
of  the  atar. 

The  whole  of  the  above  atatooMnti  may  be  ic- 

duoedtotwo.  In  (1),  (4),  (5\  the  risuag  of  Siriua 
ia  placed  on  the  i7th  or  18th  of  July,  twenty  three 
daya  after  iStxb  tobtfee,  in  (2),  (S),  (6),  tAmit  thirty 

dav«  after  the  solstice  ;  thatia,  24th— 26th  of  Jrl  r. 

Now  the  true  morning  rising  of  birius  for  li  mnr^ 
at  the  Joliaa  cm  fell  upon  the  19th  of  July,  tl , 
apparent  tnomtng  or  helirtm!  rising  on  th    J  i  of 
Augual,  thirty-eight  or  thirty-ninc  days  aiu-r  the 
soUtice. 

Hence  (1),  (4),  (5),  are  eloae  approximations  to 
the  truth,  while  (2),  (3),  (6)  are  inapplicable  te 
Rome,  and  borrowed  ftxim  computatiana  addled  to 
the  hoiiHB  of  Southern  Greece. 

SooM  wefde  in  Pliny  deoerve  paitienlar  notiee : 
"  XVI.  Kal.  Aui^.  Assyriae  Procyon  exoritur;  dein 
itridie  fere  ubique^  cenfeasnm  inter  omnes  aidua 
qned  eank  ertnm  voeannn,  sole  partem 
primam  Leonis  iiigresao.  Hoc  fit  post  solstitium 
XX 11 1,  die.  Sentiunt  id  maria,  et  terrae,  multse 
vero  et  finae^nt  loie  lods  dfacbms.  Neqne  eat 
minor  ei  veneratio  qoaro  descrirtis  in  drna  steUia.** 
Although  the  expressions  employed  here  aie  far 
fton  being  di.stinct,  they  lead  us  to  infer  that 
CPrtiii  n^rturVable  periods  in  the  year  were  from 
habit,  and  sujierstition  so  iudissulubly  connected 
in  the  public  mind  with  certain  astronomical  phe> 
noroena,  that  even  after  the  periods  in  qneation 
had  ceased  to  corrptpond  with  the  phenomena,  no 
change  was  intmduced  into  the  established  phra- 
■oology*  Thu«  the  period  of  moat  intenae  boat, 
wbicnat  one  time  eoindded  with  the heliaml  riahif 
of  Sirios,  would  continue  to  l  i  di-t'i  ^j  iishr  1  in  the 
language  of  the  people,  and  in  almanacs  iutendi^ 
(or  gemnl  ose,  as  ^  Oami»  JQmfaa,  long  aflor 
the  two  epochs  were  riinr  \c  d  t  i  :\  distince  from 
mch  other,  just  as  among  ourselves  the  term  dog- 
days  having  once  obtained  a  firm  footing,  is  uaM 
I  lad  inhab^  wiU  CQtttinna  to  be  niad  far  < 
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of  oooslrlTaiioD  at  th«?  time  in  qa<-ntiv>ii.  .\n 
^xamfilf  «tiU  more  cmkioc,  bMrnoae  it  mTolTet  aa 


B  ite  practice  of  (i<m<»tn:natinjf  the  fKfsilI'>n  <»f  the 
icaat  theireRMi  c<iaiDox,u  tbe  jirm  pumu  Anm^ 
■ilhw^  t«9  tbaSMBd  ymn  Wve  eUpaed  tinee 

ti^  ir.it'Rrf'ction  of  the  ecliptic  with  iho  e<^iiau»r 
c«£Xtf«p(^ic4i  wi&ii  tik«  coouueficcnient  of  Um  roo- 

dawin^  3  distinction,  whxh  proTci  rnoirt  ptd- 
iMnsannK  ta  isk^  utueamed,  b«iwe^  tl^  4i^jpA  of 
tbe  codiac  aod  ike  ctuwteUasioiw  of  th«  Midiac, 

acd  \h  ^         sun  U  said  to  Ik?  in  lhi>  s;  trn  Ar:«^i 

ViSlSii£  ike  U  An.jm'] y  tr^V£li)ili|{  ikg  CSUAt^llAliuU  of  i 

Piaoes,  and  eiit«n  tlie  ftign  Taanu  lonf  before  be 

<f-;:ts  tLr-  cor.iU'riAtion  Ari*-*.    Now  K^niethin^  of 
Vu:^  j<nr:  niav  to  x  otriAxa  ezVtm  exjiam  toiiu: 
Uk  SDMnalies  which  recur  ao  pcrpgoudly  in  the 
i^alf-rniar  of  Columi-Ua  or  Pllny.    Ccrtalti  rnuark- 
apj<ei»rancKS  fixed  upuu  a;  a  very  early  period 
to  m»A.  tbe  ftpfiranch     aanuner  and  winter,  each 
u  tlie  ri^in;;  and  settfns  of  the  Pleindet,  vomj 
barc  br  casUjUi    -JiT  trad^tiioa  become   to  oooi> 
fiele^r  identified  in  tbe  mind«  c£  the  people  with 
pnrticuUr  dari,  that  tbe  compilen  of  caIeit4Ani  in* 
toded  for  genenl  ooc,  whilie  tbej  desi/vd  to  pb> 
mi*  ob«erTati<iii&,  wrn'  c(>m{«-U«d  at  tbe 
lime  to  include  thoec  which,  beloi^ng  to 
ages  and  foreign  hnda,  had  nermhetew 
ft  |mni|>iiin  claim  to  atiiBtioa.  We 
saj  thus  aecoimt  for  incnnablenciea  m  —nwrotu 
aod  cWin^j,  that  they  cooM  maavAf  havw  been  al- 
'■^  C'  iber  owo-iooked  by  the  writen  in  whooe  works 
thcjp  eeoff,  ■lih<«ail  it  ia  impoMibla  to  forgive 
tiMv  cMieaneM  SI  vilMdiiig  tha  aMMMry  ex. 
flaiBtintw,  or  tbe  gsa«  ffMBUM*  which  tMf  w 
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M  tW  9Mb  «r  April :  tbe  hdkeal  •ruing 

of  Siriu»  uri  ih<'  1st  of  May,  tix  dajt  afler. 
vaxda.    Jlaay  iirtaipwilfiMM  bav*  baaa  prepoeed 


a4va«M  eadM  CMi  acridk  artTB  I - 

uf  thrv  the  riki'it  [tliiutiLli^  ;«  iluit  which  expUina 
them  with  idiefcooe  to  the  ktm  and  attitada  iMMkr 
wUdi  tha  iiwlliriw  Dog  waa  diyirtid. 

« ti'k  h  nt:kdv  hia  Mi  iMMkwAl  wIm  th«  IMM 
which  fallow. 


CaiBnDella  placet  tiM  twing 

aetttnj?  .if  the  Dog  on  the  »'.Olh  -  f  April  (Prid. 
M<mL  Mm,  Cmm  m  Vipen  celat\  xL  3.  1 37. 
Plu3T  on  the  »th  </F.  KaL  MmL  Omi$  oteUH, 

leoeane  tit),  xriiL  6fl. 

tiac  at  Rone  fi*  tbe  JdwD 

era  v.n  <>u  iL  :  Kt  of  Miy,  whiih  pnAi-^*  th*'  aKivo 
3ta  to  be  needy  correct.  The  exprcwioii  on 


>-nu-d  on.    S<:t-  .lUivf,  f).  15^,  a. 
Mondmg  Smimg,    Evtmtmg  Himg,—{\).  VU. 
ML  Dm  (S5  N«r.)  nwi^ih  awirfifMfaerfc.  Col. 
zi  2.  S  89. 

(2.)  ///.  KuL  JiM.  {M  Dec)  CamkmU  vnpen 

r.i )  ///.  K'l!.  Jnn.  (SO  Dec.)  AfeMieo  mnu 
oeetdemt.  Ptin.  xriu.  64.  mta^Ht  WttfHl 

at  Ri  me,  ».  c.  44. 

(2/  a^d  (3)  are  dirt^rUy  at  vanance  with  each 
other,  and  are  both  blondera.  The  apparent  cTcn- 
ing  riimg  took  pLiirt'  at  Kfrme  on  xhi-  .Wth  of  De- 
ceaheiv  oot  the  eTening  aeuing  aa  Columbia  would 
have  it,  aor  tha  MBhv  aaitiag  aa  PUnjr  hac  re- 
CHxled. 

VuutU. —  Vii^l  instructa  the  Urmcr  to  aow 
laullat?^ 

^pcrit  com  comnjin  anTuim 
Caoit  occidit  astro. 

L217. 


TkB  aa  eatoed  Taurua, 


Jaai 

ArHrhrtt 
llau>*r:il, 

»ard»  whii  h  iir«  intruded  in  iadieate  tbe  hottest 
portion  of  tii«  4mf  m  the  haMael  eteaon  af  the 
y<ar.  H(r«'  th.'  nrparata  mrnli.-,r!  of  "S-.I'*  ii 
v^uiU:  ftiUhca'Ut  to  confute  tbutc*  wouui  con- 

sider Sirius  aa  equiTalmt  m  this  paw^  ta  the 
«un.  See  ahMPe,aLlM»hk  ConLacMbite. 
X.  209. 

OriD. —  In  the  fboith  book  of  the  Fatti  (a. 
901)  the  rising  of  Sirius  l*  <1  t..  tl>r  -^''.h 

Aaril,  ia  aiade  eoincidmt  wub  tb«  <lt«tp}M«nuire 
«f  Ami^  aad  MdM  the  apeeh  ar  aU^priiv : — 

Sex  obi  qoac  rrstant  Iuc<>*  Aprilta  haltrbtt 

la  aiedio  eana  tenpoia  Vcrie  eruot ; 
St  ftaitimpacataa  qaaeiva  Athaaaoitidoa  IleUci 


A  aotarioaa  blunder  has  been  here  omnnittad  hf 
the  po^  ho  tiaing  M  Sirius,  either  real  or  ap- 
parent, ia  the  aMHtiuig  ur  is  the  evening,  rot- 
rrK])i»i'i«  to  thia  season.  But  this  is  the  vt-ry  day 
fixed  by  Knctenum  <ap.  Otaua.  paiafrff.)  for  the 
hflKaeal  setting  ( Kff^mrwrm)  M  the  D<*g,  which 
feU  at  Roinc  for  the  Jtiliiiti  cm  •>!!  the  Ictef  Maj. 

Aifnm,  in  I'ani.  v.  we  rmd — 

NiKtc  s<.-fju<'iiti;  ditiii  Canis  Krfjffmmnf  fxit, 

that  ia,  on  the  2*id  of  May.  New,  it  is  clear 
iaai  a  ftnaw  paaange  (hr.  M»>  thai  hf  OmU 

Engomehu  he  mean*  thr  Gn  at  I)<»^  ;  Imt  tiiv  tni>- 

riaiag  ef  Stnaa  took  place  for  Home  at  tbts  pcnod 
ea  tCi  IMi  ef  Jaly,  lha  affaneC  ea  tha  3d  ef 


la^Jalian 


Not  tnuch  wtU  be  gained  by  auppoaing  that 
Preeyan  ia  here  alloded  to  ;  for  the  risinsa  a#  thai 

tt-nr  prf'ode  ih'i*!  nf  Siriii!!  liy  aliout  <  i^lit  d.iv-, 
«Hily.  Here,  again,  thervture,  we  kavc  a  groaa 
miataka. 

PALtADi"«  Palladhu  (vil  9);  "In  ortu 
Caniculae^qui  apua  llomanoaXI  V.  KaL  Aug.  (19th 
Jaly)  die  taMtnr,  explorant  (sc.  Argfpu^  qaae 

STtnina  exortnTn  »idu»  oxnml.  qn.if*  Ill.tcia  ni^tn- 
diiO.*"  Now  thjA  It  the  exact  jMTiud  of  tlie  bi^lsiwaiJ 
liiing  in  Egypt  for  the  Julian  epoch  \  hence  the 
wonls  "aptid  il/>nuino»  "  inu«t  r<  ft  r  to  a  Ttotio-  in 
auitie  liumao  Ciiiendar,  aiid  uut  to  tbo  real  pcnod 


Oaioii; 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  from  the  great 
•ixc  of  this  BiawteUatiao,  its  risings  and  settion 
are  irpread  over  a  eoaeMlanble  space  ;  whfle  the 
hriUiaiit  stars  which  it  c<>i)Utlu«  aro  so  luinu  run* 
that  ao  one  can  be  fixed  upon  aa  a  representative 
of  the  whele,  as  in  the  case  of  BoBiea,  when  the 

ditTerciit  a|tp«';irincr8  arc  ujsiiiilly  rcftrrwi  to  A  re- 
turns alone.  Hence  those  writers  who  aim  at 
proctaiaauwioch  phraessaa  **Omaiaei|it«rifH** 
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^  Orion  totna  orituiv**  ** Orion  iDdjnt  Qcddoe;** 
•nd  whMvm  ndi  qnritfmtint  an  «aiittid  the 

itatemenU  are  neccssarilv  Tagne. 

Hxaioo.  —  Uetiod  {£ry.  698)  orders  the  eont 

For  that  ape  and  cotintry  the  apparent  mnrnlng  or 
heliacal  rL»iug  ot  Orioa  would  be  couiplett-d  about 
the  Uth  of  July. 

The  sfttinj^  of  Orion  was  one  of  the  tokens 
which  gave  uolicc  to  tlic  f:irmcr  th.\t  tho  waaon 
fer  ploughing  had  arrived,  a»d  to  the  mariner  that 
he  muat  no  longer  brave  the  perils  of  the  deep. 
{Ertf.  615.)  The  apparent  morning  setting  ex- 
tended over  the  whole  month  of  November. 

The  culmination  of  Orion,  which  coincided  with 
the  vintage  (Ery.  609)  took  place  abont  th«  Uth 
of  September. 

AaiVTOTUk  —  Aristotlo  {MtiMrohg,  ii.  6, 
Pndbm.  xIt.  98)  niaeea  the  nsn^  of  Otioa  at  tho 
commenivinoiit  of  0|Hjra,  aiid  tho  st'ttin^at  t}iel>o- 
finning  of  winter,  or  rather  in  the  traiwitiun  from 
summer  to  wialer  {ip  furaMok^  rot)  ddpwt  tcai 

Now  the  two  limit*  which  incladed  the  be- 
ginning and  mA  «f  tlte  tuppnmi  noaiing  or 

heliacal  rising,  which  alone  ran  W  horo  indicated, 
were.  Car  the  age  and  countiy  of  tho  writer,  17th 
ef  June — ^14th  Jtdy ;  those  which  embiaoed  the 
appnn'iit  morning  setting  were,  8th  of  Ni>vemV)or — 
8th  of  I>ecomber  ;  whiU  the  true  morning  scttitig 
contbiied  fimn  27t]i  of  Oelobw— SMHh  ef  No- 
vember. 

Upou  examining  tho  passages  in  question  a  wry 
cvrioos  contradiction  will  be  perceived^  whidi  has 
lonp  exercised  the  iniienuity  of  the  commentators. 
Aristotle  distinctly  asserts  in  one  place  that  the 
liiintf  of  Orion  it  diaiaetatised  by  an»u-ady  stonny 
weather,  and  offers  an  erplanation  of  •.!:;■  fact: 
in  auiothcr  place  he  as  distinctly  avers  tliui  the 
rising  of  Orion  is  characterised  by  the  absence  of 
wind  (vtpl  'Apisives  iMrroX:i^  |isUi0t«  Tlrtrw 
in)y</Ja). 

pLiN V.  —  ( 1 )  VIII.  IJm$  (Mart.)  JomioHii 
jaiteia  etortu^  el  postero  dm  OrioniM.  zriiL  65.  §  1. 

(2)  Ntmu  (.\pr.)  Aegypto  Orion  tt  gUtdiua  ^ua 
utciftiiuU  alttamdL  xviiL  66.  §  1. 

(1)  The  fint  dale,  8(h  of  March,  m  ae  lar  le- 
moTf^l  from  ^  rinng  ef  Orion,  whether  in  the 
morning  or  the  evening,  that  Ideler  is  probably 
catrect  when  he  supposes  that  either  the  text  ti 
eorrapt  or  that  Pliaj  Uaaadf  iuialed  Orion  hy 
mistake  iaetMd  of  tM  nama  tSamt  odiar  oonstel- 
lation. 

(3)  Hen  also  the  data,  6dk  of  April,  ia  wide  of 

the  truth.  The  ai)parent  evening  setting  of  the 
middle  star  in  the  belt  fell  at  Alexandria  on  tho 
IWth  of  April,  seven  days  farter  than  at  Rome,  the 

true  rvrning  aettmg  about  the  9th  or  10th  of  May. 

ViHuiL,  lioRACX.  —  Both  Virgil  and  Uonice 
ftequcntly  allude  to  the  tempests  which  aeeem* 
panied  the  winter  setting  of  Orion  {Saerms  vU 
Oritm  ktLcmU  coaditur  uWii,  Vifg.  Aen.  vii.  719  ; 
see  also  iv.  52  ;  Hor.  Gtrm,  I  28.  21,  iii.27.  17, 
Epod.  X.  J),  XV.  7),  just  as  II<  »i<Kl  {En].  617) 
eight  hundrc4  years  before  had  wanted  the  mariner 
tMl  when  the  PleiMles,  fleeing  from  the  idjg^  of 
Orion,  plunge  into  the  dark  main  : 

The  apparent  morning  settinsr  of  Orion,  which 
in  the  time  of  iicsiod  commenced  early  in  No- 


Tonber,  soon  afier  the  morning  setting  of  the 
Pleiades,  thus  became  connected  m  mdilianal 
lore  with  thr  first  gales  of  the  rairiy  season,  and 
the  assoctaiion  continued  fur  centuries,  although 
the  phenoiBanan  itMlf  became  gradoally  farther 
and  further  removed  from  the  beginning  of  the 
stonny  period.  In  the  Parnpegma  of  Geminus  we 
find  notices  by  three  difietent  astronomers, »  whidi 
the  8<>tting  of  the  Pleiiuies  and  of  Orion  are  men- 
tionird  OS  attended  by  tempests,  although  each  of 
the  three  6xm  upon  a  diffucnt  day.  For  Rome, 
at  tlu  Julian  era,  the  apparent  aMMnring  setting 
commenced  abont  the  12ui  or  18th  ef  November. 
In  Pliny  (xriii.  74)  we  find,  "  V.  Idus  Noveuibr. 
(8  NoToab.)  gladivs  Oriaais  ooeidBiEe  indpit,*' 
whkh  is  the  tme  momii^  aetting  for  Alenndrm 
at  that  epoch. 

OviS.  —  Orid  lefon  twice  in  his  Fasti  to  the 
letritqf  of  Orion.  In  one  passage  (iv.  387)  hm 
places  it  ii  tlie  day  before  the  termination  of  the 
M^skcia,  that  is,  on  the  10th  of  April ;  ia 
anolhar  498)^  wMn  lha  a—plala  iKwypaMiima 
of  the  flgnn  ii  wgmAs  aaiad,  on  thn  llA  «£ 
■Mar. 

Now  the  apparent  oveniiif  aeltinf  of  RiRd,  Ifcn 

bright  star  which  marks  the  left  foot,  trx^k  placo 
tor  Rome  in  the  age  of  the  poet  on  11th  April, 
while  the  smaller  ■£«,  now  known  aa  k,  set  on  tkn 

previous  day,  the  tnte  evening  setting  of  Bet«'li:piix, 
which  marks  the  right  shoulder,  fell  on  the  1  ith  of 
May.  Henea  it  is  dear  that  Orid  derived  his  in- 
formation from  two  very  accurate  ralmdars,  one  of 
which  gave  the  data  of  the  commencement  of  the 
apparent  evening  setting  s  the  other,  the  data af  An 
termination  of  the  true  eycnir:^  scttiTi?. 

He  refers  twice  to  the  rumg  ot  Unonalso  — 
in  the  siith  baok  af  tka  FmiI(717)«  «q  tha  l€lli 
of  June : 

At  pater  Heliadum  radios  ubi  tinxerit  ondi^ 

£t  cinget  geminos  Stella  serena  polos, 
ToUbt  hum  vmlidoe  prolaa  Hjrien  laeertaa» 

and  on  tha ImM flf  Feftonn  Partisan  «ha 9dtk 

of  June : 

Z<Mia  ktet  tua  nunc,  ei  eras  fortasse  latebit, 
DduDC  arit^  Oron*  adapidwDda  wiih') 

that  is,  on  the  26th  of  June. 

With  regard  to  the  first,  the  rl.it (-  is  nr  irly  cor- 
rect  fiir  the  true  murnino  {pal  nvsNLsc,  aa  the 
woidi  denote)  rising  of  the  two  atars  (o  o)  ak  dM» 
extremity  of  tliu  left  hand  ;  with  regard  to  the 
second,  the  true  morning  riaii^  of  the  middle  star 
in  the  helt  fid!  on  the  Slat  of  Jnne,  the  ap^turent 
onthr'  1  l^th  of  July.  There  is  a  mii>take,  there- 
ftr^^ere  of  five  days,  as  fiur  aa  Eome  ia  oaa- 

In  Hesiod  {Er^.  9\B\  the  aetthif  of  Aa  Pk^ 
ades,  of  the  Ilyades,  and  nf  mrhty  Orion,  warn 
the  husbandman  that  the  s^»o»  has  arrived  for 
p^loog^rinf  tha  earO,  and  Aa  nariner,  that  anrign. 

tion  mu't  cKise,  The  appnn^nt  morning  settinj^ 
of  the  ilyades  took  place,  according  to  the  cal- 
culation of  Ideler,  for  the  age  and  country  of 
Hesiod,  on  the  7th  of  the  Juliaji  November,  four 
days  after  that  of  the  Pleiades,  and  eight  befon 
that  of  Orion. 

Virjil  f.frn  i,  71),  iti,  h\C>)  terms  thi?  du^trr 
piuvm  llyodos,"  oud  ilunice  (CWw.  \.  6,  i\} 
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WdUmg  »t  the  mart  ramj  and  itofTny  •eawo  of  the 
Tear.  "Th-  tr"^f  ?r>ornirttf  iwttlni  fi^  Romo  at  tho 
Jafiaa  cia  happrtird  <m  the  .M  of  NoTe&bcx,  the 
tne  ]4tk  of  NoTmbcr.  Hm  a^ 
evennw  mm?,  whkh  Ml  apn  the  2Ath  of 
October,  vouM  hkewiie  Miit  theae  tfMtetM. 

Ovid,  ia  hia  Pasd  (rr.  S77\  plawi  the  ^Tenin; 
«ttii«  of  the  HjB4kB  «■  tlM  17th  of  April,  tb« 
Arfixed  btbe  Ctlfiwiar  af  Caa— '  (Plin.  xrixL  6<L 
§  1    whik  CotomdlaiMiBea  tbe  I8tk  (A.  A.  zi  2. 

libe  apfMCBC  vvvnag;  arWHaadaraing,  took  pbee 

f  r  R  Jive  at  that  epoch  on  she  20ib  of  AynL 
I]itb0flnaMaB.tW 


A«Tn«tN»iMIA. 


1«S 


(T.)  It  is  Bud  (t.  16.1)  to  Ukf  plac*  on  tho  2nd 
•f  Maj,  wbieb  waa  tbe  day  fexod  in  tli«  Cakadar 
af  Omhv  (PMa.  m%  if.  ff  1),  and  adopted  bjr 
GJiuRnb  CxL  2.  §  39^,  vbo«e  worcU,  .SW«da  «Mai 
»ak  triii^,  indicate  tbe  tma  nwrning  naing. 

(IL)  €b  ife  l«tk  «r  Umf     MtX  «yfe  Co. 

<ll>  Ob  tb«  Sr*  aTMBf  (r.  ft&V 

(4.)        th*  trTXtfid  of  June  <\i.  197}, 
(S.)  Untbe  15tk  «f  Jam  <¥i.  7U>. 

MavlkalmaaMaiBf  tiauigo^  tbe  Hyadca  lor 

Raroe  at  that  epoeh  was  on  the  1 6th  of  May,  thf? 
^ffax&it  or  heliacal  ruicg  oa  the  'Jth  of  Jane» 
the  trae  emtmg  setting  on  the  3d  of  Maj. 

Hence  it  b  clear  that  Ovid,  Col'inullft,  and 
Plixij,  oopjinir  in  (1)  a  blunder  which  had  iuuiid 
ikWmj  into  tteObl^  '  M  f  Ctesar,  awsned  the 
risin;  tn  the  'lad  ot  May  instead  of  tlie 
cvemng  teuing.  The  tine  erentDg  riaiiii;  lay 
the  d»fa  anned  in  (2).  The  heliacal 
mine  was  thirt(!ca  days  »ttm  tmm  ib^alkff 
{4),  kUL  days  before  (5). 

Turn  Chkian  Crowv. 

We  hare  geen  abore  that  Virgil  {Geor^  1 223), 
fiutrucu  the  farmer  not  to  commence  towing  wheat 
Botii  after  the  Pleiades  have  ti-t  in  the  moming : 

GnmianTT"  -4rd<»T5tls  iiN.i  d.it  't.'lla  Corona*, 


vhick  nniat  aigniihf  the  s^ta^  af  dm  OrtUm 
TWafpana*  ti^ttdng  (or  heliacal)  letting 

cf  tn  ■"  constellation  fi^Il  at  H«>me  for  this  ep<ich 
the  9th  of  NoTODbeii  the  rerj  day  after  the 
auni^  aatti^  aflke  PkMdca^ 

Orid  (Fasi.  Vn.  459X  af^^^r  having  ipoken  of  the 
risin;?  of  Pegasuj  on  the  night  of  March  7tb,  adds, 

Frotemu  adiyidea  Tcxueoti  nocte  Coraoazn  » 


vorda  which  dkaala  Ae  eneoiag  riMif  %  and^  in 

reality,  the  apparent  rrening  ripif?  trfnk  plnn^  on 
the  tenth  of  March,  tmiy  two  days  iaux  tlum  the 


Vofil  (Otor^  i  il05)  vhen  incdcatin?  the 
vtilit?  of  obaermi^  the  ftara,  decbiret  that  it  is  no 
leia  necesjary  for  the  hoabandnuui  than  for  the 
aamer  to  watch  Arctuma  and  the  glistening  Snake, 
and  tie  do^  of  tie  K*d*  {ka»dormmgim  di»$  ser- 
•aaA),  £Jse  where  {Aem.  ix.  658)  be  comparea  a 
dense  iliight  of  airowa  and  javelins  rattling  a^iit:>t 
%y-^]A^,      i,_^]rj.^,,  tn  the  tocnnta  of  zaia  pcoGeed> 

sitaa  uui  west  uudux  the 


hds  {plMr^olibb.j>  ^^</u).  Hurace  {Carm,  tti.  I. 
27)  dwell*  ATI  tlio  lerran  of  set  ting  Arctonu  and 
the  riwrmj  A' I'/,  while  Tlrid  (Tr%tt.  i.  I.  13)  and 
Theocntui  .  S~e  S<hol.}  ftpcok  ia  the  sama 
<  I  In  ColoBvrlla'k  Calendar  (iL  2L  f  86)  «• 
hod  V.  KtU.  (trttA  C-Tth  S  |iL)  /f  Wi  t-j^tnutitirr, 
and  a  httle  fanhier  on  <f  t^)  I'ndte  A 
(4th  Nov.)  HmM  iihiti  tMpm.  The  former 
date  narks  the  prcdae  day  of  the  Inm  evntr  ■•;  n«/ 
of  the  feraaoat  kid  at  Room  far  the  Jul  uui  era  : 
and  hence  the  apparmM  sriwiaj/  ritimf^  which  woold 
fiUl  MM  iaya  aarticr,  would  indicate  the  apfroarh 
«f  thtm  Horn  wiuah  eaaiaanly  attend  apon  th« 


UL  DiVMMf  or  rmm  YmsM  am  iteatima, 

As  «ir!y  as  the  a|fe  of  Tlesiod  the  rotnmrrtrp- 

neat  of  dUfetcnt  aeaaaat  was  aM«kad  by  the  rmagi 

and  aattiaiia  «f  mmIb  aHn  t  hal  bafaa  pMM^dii^r 

to  deti^ilne  these  llniiu  it  will  be  necrMary  In 

aeferrtin  into  how  many  caatoartaenli  tha  year 


into  how  many 
oed  maM,  hr  ^< 


Horaer  dearly  defmi-s  ihrre  ;  —  1.  Spring  (fa^\ 
at  whuM  return  th«  nagbtingaie  tnUs  her  notca 
amoof  the  greenwood  bralMa  (CM,  afab  Sl9%  t, 
\\  inter  fx^'f**"".  X*'^\  a'  -n  *-  -'n  -!;^|^.ru  h,  at 
cnmpanicd  by  delogea  id  ram  "^J:or  ^^f^or), 
the  cMDea  ny  MMming  away  t  i  ■tmuns  of 
ocean  <  f!  in  4,  camp  Ur-'tnl.  /-.nf.  HH\ 
^Summer  to  whicn  x»»^  »  djn'ctiy  "jiiNitcd 

{Od.  viL  llH).  4.  Three  lines  oecor  in  the Odysoay 
(xi.  i  01.  airrap  ^wijrf\^oi  ^*po%  rtBuAvla  r'uw(ifm^ 
&ud  also  ZiU  7t>,  Xiv.  ^4)  «hiTe  the  wunl  ^vi^pa 
MMH  U  U  m^mfUkt*  from  »^t,  and  is  Is 
canaoqnenee  ^wnenuiy  translated  amtitmiit.  Ideler, 
howeret,  has  proTod  in  a  satist^tu^ry  manner 
{HamUmek  dtr  Ckrtm.  L  p.  24J)  that  the  term 
ar%inaOy  indicated  not  a  season  separate  from  and 
fctknnag  after  summer,  bat  tha  hottest  part  of 
•uiamcr  itself ;  and  hence  Sirins,  whe»e  bf  I  iJical 
haaw  took  place  in  the  age  of  Homer  about  tha 
«MJw  «f  July,  is  designated  ai  krt^  hwufu^t 
{11.  V.  5  ;  see  ScboL  aixl  Ktmtath.  ad  loc. ;  compare 
also  tL  xxiL  26),  whiia  AiMtatia  ia  mm  jiiMgi 
iMfmrnUf.  K.  5)  ladui  tha  WKMd  iWnf  af 

Sirius,  which  he  ni>tr»  as  coliiciilin^  w  ith  thr  eri- 

iraoce  of  the  sun  into  Le«k  a.  «,  24lh  July  of  tha 
Jolimi  eaknaar,  tlM  aign  of  dM  niaaaiiiir  aHWil  af 

ftwufta  ■  nrd  in  another  [>a«M(rr  (Pn/Jfm.  xxv.  2^, 
xzvL  14)  pkccs  the  rising  at  Orion  at  the  bcgin- 
9km^  MfmTmi  fka  wttkMr af      aaM  eon- 


itellntion  nt  thr  Kf-'inninjf  of  winttT  —  if  ^ltraf^^X§ 
Toi  ^4pov§  icoi  x'H**"^'  —  M  expression  whieli 
eleady  iadintaa  thM  tmd^  wm  iadadad  wilkm 

Hesiod  jiotjLt-*  iap  {IC*$r.  462),  -^i^f  (L  fc), 
X«>iu«  (450),  and  in  his  poem  we  find  the  trace  of 
a  fourfold  division,  for  he  employs  the  ndjectiva 
fiTummfui'^f  {Erg,  4 1  o  )  in  reference  to  the  period 
af  tbatotlMnit  when  the  exa^Mive  heat  had  hi 
some  degree  abated.  Tli^^'*  rnin*  he  rl-^i^nhero 
calls  the  ovwpu^t  l^^i,and  notices  th<>m  ui  con- 
MctioQ  with  tha  TaMiga,  wImsi  he  enjoin*  tka 
mariner  to  h.-uten  home  to  port  before  the  nrrene 
weather  has  paaied  away  —  laitk  fidtftuf  tdM&r  ts 
r^r  aol  Hm^mtP  Vpor.  Moreover,  by  makillf 
btfiit  proper  end  fifty  day*  fifter  the  !kjl»ti<  e  ( 
663)  he  leaTca  a  vacant  apace  from  the  middle 
Augiut  to  the  end  of  October,  which  he  nmst  hav« 
intended  to  fill  by  a  fonrth  season,  which  he;  nn- 
specifically  names.  Ai  hUe»  bowerer,  as 
M  9 
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Aetchylu*  (From,  453)  and  Arictoplumei  (A  v. 
710)  the  aeaaona  are  tpoken  of  as  three.  x*'M^*'> 
tupt  dipot  by  the  fona^ ;  x^M*^*  '^'f  viriipa  by 
tlw  lattcb  Nor  can  w«  sroid  attaching  wnne 
weight  to  the  fact  that  the  most  ancient  poots  and 
Wtiats  tvoogami  tbe'Ofxu  as  three  only,  bearing, 
■ceortity  to  dMTheofrony  (901)  the  tymbolical 
appellation  of  Order  {Y.i'i'ouia),  Justice  (Ain7>, 
wmI  KLwMnin^  Peace  (Eip^ini).  Indeed  Paa«^ini<is 
lam  preetrred  a  ««oord  of  •  tiiM  when  the  'np<u 
wiTc  known  a*  two  poddes»e«  only  —  Kap^w,  the 
natroncM  of  fruiu,  and  BoAAir,  the  guardiaa  of 
Uonoiiit  fix.  85.  §  2).  W«  nay  hanee  wMj 
conclude  that  the  Orcrkit  for  ninny  ages  dijK-rimi- 
Mted  three  aeaaons  only.  Winter,  Spring,  and 
SamnMCV  that  the  gvnenli  name  f»  tlw  wMe  of 
•umnicr  hvirj  '^♦'("•^  t^'c  hottest  portion  wiu  dis- 
tioguished  aa  orw^  and  that  the  hitter  term  was 
gnulmny  separated  tnm  the  famcr,  lo  tiMil  M|per 

was  coniinunly  rTnployed  fiv  tuAf  mnUMI^  Snd 
iwApa  for  late  summer. 
The  6nt  duvet  mention  of  ntnnm  is  Bentained 

in  the  troati^'-  /V  DI<uUi  (!ib.  iiu  Ac),  r'nirTintdy 
ascribed  to  Hippocrates  (b.c.  420X  where  we  otg 
told  thait  the  year  U  nsaally  divided  info  fear  pet«, 
Winter  (X'M*^*'^-  ring  (fop),  Sumnipr  (3*pov), 
Autumn  (^iK^ire^pov )  ;  Olid  this  word  with  its 
synonym  fitrinttpoy  occurs  rvgnlariy  from  this  time 
forwiird,  proving  tli:it  those  liy  whom  thi'V  WiTf 
framed  considered  ove^pa,  not  as  autumn,  but  as  the 


period  which  immediately  preceded  aitiuuB  and 
merged  in  it 

We  disoorer  also  in  the  Greek  medical  writcn 
tracea  of  a  aerenfbld  divleida,  akboogh  there  ia  tie 

evidence  to  prove  thnt  it  wtm  over  generally 
adoDted.  AcGtfding  to  this  distribotioD, 
ia  divided  iaiB  two  partfl,  and  winter  into  three, 
and  wc  have,  1.  Spring  {(op).  2.  Early  tuuiUi-  r 
(itpos).  3.  Late  summer  {iw^fa).  4.  Autumn 
(^tr^«wpor  I.  utrirttpw).  B.  The  ploughing  or 
sowing  season  {ip&ros  t.  <nropT;TOi).  6.  Winter 
proper  (x**4*^h  7.  The  pbnimg  seaaoo 
TaXfa>. 

From  V.arro  (It.  A',  i  28\  Columella  (ix.  14, 
zi.  and  Pliny  (zviii  25)  we  infer  that  J  aline 
Ommv,  in  hia  Oelendar,  eebeled  an  eight-Md 
division,  each  of  the  four  seasons  beir  L,'  sulKlivided 
into  two,  afkr  this  manner:  1.  K«rM  /ndutai. 
%  Jijefinrffaei  Vmrnm.  S.  AmIaliB  MUmm.  4. 

Saf»fi'tium.     5.  Atttumni  Tmtium.    6.  AetfuimttUuH 
Autmtasri.    7.  Hiemit  Jnttmm.    8.  iiruma. 
We  find  na  Icaea  in  HenMr  of  any  eeiwiertiea 

liivvinc;  been  established  between  the  recnrrr'nrr  nf 
pHrticular  astronomical  phenomena,  and  the  return 
of  the  eeaawM.  Bat  in  Heried,  aa  raaarked 
ahove,  and  in  subsequent  wn'trr',  'he  l-Tn-t'?  rf  the 
divisions  which  they  adopt  arc  rnretuUy  detiu«d  by 
the  risings  and  settings  of  particular  Stan  «r  am* 
stt'llation*.  The  fbllowint?  tal  il.ir  nrranpt^ment 
will  atford  a  view  of  the  most  importaot  •ystcins : 


GomnMioMMnt  af  tprinf 


m  af 

(&^irror)  or  laapog 
Xhiaslitog  time 
•  Period  of  OHMt  opprMNTe  heat 

End  of  hununer 
Period  of  the  Tintage 
GomBMBeHneot  of  win  lei, 
which     coinci 5,  with 
pkw^hing  time  (tipoTot), 
and  (ha  dan  af  navigation 


The  evening  (iucpoKv4<ptuiO$)  mag  9t  Azctonia  60  daja  after  tha 

soUtice  {Ely.  &H), 
(Heliacal)  rising  of  the  Pldads  aHar  they       f*«wi'*r*  f**— ilH  f» 

40  days  and  40  nliflits  {En;.  303). 
(Heliaml)  rising  of  the  first  star  in  Unon  (Ekif,  696^ 
(Heliacal)  rising  of  8in*as  {Erp.  582,  Sec). 

Fifty  days  after  the  solstice  K  Kni.  Gkj'S). 

(Heliacal)  rising  of  Arctums.  Culmination  of  Sirins  and  Orion  (Ertj.  609)^ 
The  (neraiiv)  tatting  af  tha  Pltiadea  {Erg.  ;iaa;,  of  the  Ilyades^  and  af 


Acoordmg  U>  &e  Author  rfAt  Timlim  *^  JM  Diatku* 

of  spring    -    The  venial  equinmc. 

Heliacal  riiiiug  of  the  Pleiadei. 
Heliacal  rising  of  Arcttinis. 
Moning  lattii^  of  Pkiadm. 


wmrding  lo  HippocmtH  ami  oHmr  MtdSeai  Writert. 


Commencement  of  spring  ... 
-  early  «imm<r(Mp«)  . 

**  Ute  summer  (ewya)  • 

"  autumn  ... 

**  ploughing    and  aawhig 

•eason  (It^ror  <nropirr^t). 
Commencement  of  winter  proper  (x*'^*')  - 

(^anXlk) 


The  Temal  equinox. 

Heliacal  rising  of  the  Pleiadet* 

Heli.ioal  rising  of  Sinus. 
Heliacal  rising  of  Arctunu. 


Winter  solstice. 


Seatont  acconitnij  to  Eucttmom^  EudotUM,  and  other  AtUkort  quoted  in 


First  breezee  of  Zepbyrui 
Appearance  of  the  tindlow     «  « 

Appearanc  ■  of  kite  {iKTiyht 
Commencement  of  summer 
•Ifiii 


16°or  IJ^'of  AqoarioiL 
S*>of  Piacei^ 

17°  of  Piscee  (End.)  ^29* 
la^'of  Tanma. 
I4««f  Oyrieoniin. 


afPiMat  (BMtoa.). 
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AwcfTtliag  to  thf  C^InnJar  f>f  Jtdim  C'lMemr, 


•clstice  (tobatimm) 
CoMuaeuctment  o(f  antonin 
AatiUMMl  eqinnax  - 
CMHtteseeaient  of  winter 
Winter  idbrtkc  (fimn)  - 


Monung  tettii^  of  Pidknla 


.  I 


Vn  T  «  F.  l,.  C  Fcbnwrr). 
Viii    K;i]   Ajrf.  {'*&  MttTcb). 

VII.  Ku!.  .M»L  (9  Mar). 
VIII   K:.!.  .Ji.n.  f2^  Jlatt). 
Ill   Id.  Au;;.  ( 1 1  Auguvt). 

\  I  n.  KaL  Oct  (24  ScptnnWl 
III.  Id.  Nor.  fll  N'  m.;  !..  r). 

VIII,  KllLJ.'ui.  I'J.'i  I>.ri:i,!^J, 


Tbu  aMgntng  to  tfna^  mae^-mm  dajs  }  (•  gaamer,  ninrtj-fow  dajn  ;  to  Mtumn,  ninrtj-onr  dart ; 

 -  dgkty^bv  I W.  It  j 

•eMtd  Um  juf  tmjh  were :  Um  alur  cf  jrit^,  in  tte 
afom,  tlw  ihv  af  Sn*  'A^^oi,  tt*  alttn  of 

the  twelve  p<n!»,  ih''  n!ur  of  {lie  Katnrnidrs  on 
the  AmoMgua,  Uw  Tltcacun  in  Hrirar<ni*, 
•Mi  Um  tftar  of  Artiii»  M  Mmjchia  (.Mrirr, 

Att    !'r  ■•    p.  ■lOj').     Aitioi,;;  tJio  m<.«l  rr  !,  Lnilrd 

place*  of  aajlimi  in  other  pvta  of  Uiteee,  w«  ntjr 
wmOm  th*  iMpb  tf  PMrita,  fa  iMdm  m 

M.»unt  Ta4WUf  Cnioc.  i.  J-»n,  .  ('..ni.  \rp. 
/Wc  c.  4)  ;  the  temple  of  Poeetdon,  in  Cakori* 
(not.  Dtmatk.  f9) :  and  th«  tanpfe  «r  AtMM 

Al»^  in  T<-v<'a  (Pan*,  iii.  .1.  5  (I\     If  n  np 

peaf«  bi>«e«^,  Uiat  aU  Mcred  place*  wrn  »up- 
potcd  to  txotect  an  iadhridMl  ia«  iilata  MrtaaV 

eren  if  tn^'r  ri.'ht  tn  do  »o  w.-u  tiot  rw.fftiicil  hr 
the  lawt  of  the  fUte,  in  whicb  ihrj  were  uuiM««L 
In  nick  cMMi^  fcawerer,  aa  iIm  kw  fftfm  m  ptv* 
trctioTi,  it  scmii  tn  have-  ^•r«n  cfiQaidrrrd  lawful  to 
u«r  any  mcaiu  ia  order  to  compel  tbc  itidniduaia 
who  had  taken  rtfaga  la  iwf*  tkt  anelaarr,  es- 
f<'[>t  drni';:un;  t!i-  m  nnt  br  p'Ts  rial  vinl-rrr. 
That  it  liot  iLi^cummusi  tu  furct.'  a  ^'lutu  from 
an  altar  or  a  itatue  of  a  gnd,  by  the  anpliratinn  «f 
firr.  (Eurip.  .W/wb  3M»  with  8c4aL  | 
MofUii.  V.  1.  Oj.) 

In  the  time  of  Tilieriut,  the  nnmher  of  plarrt 
p-wipgiiny  th«»  jot  aiyli  in  thf  firuk  ri:;!-  iti 
Greece  and  Atia  Minor  becmme  m  iiumrroiii,  at 
mom^  to  vpede  the  adaddabation  of  jtwtiNi. 
In  eonaequence  of  thia,  the  eenatr,  by  the  mm- 
maud  of  the  emperor,  limited  the  jut  anyii  to  a 
few  citiea,  but  did  not  »^trrly  abolish  it,  a« 
Soetonitu  (7tt.  37)  baa  ermnpoiuly  statrd.  (H<>« 
Tacit  Afm,  iil  Wl — 13,  ir.  14  ;  and  Emeeti'i 
mnmt  to  SmeL  TA.  37.) 

The  mjim  vkidi  Romuloa  U  nid  to  hara 
opaned  •!  Rana  an  the  Capitoline  hilL,  between 
its  two  summits.  In  onlrr  to  inoraae  the  popuk- 
tion  of  the  city  (Ltr.  i  H  ;  Veil,  Pat.  5.  R  ;  T>;  .nyft. 
il  15),  waa,  acoordmg  to  the  legend,  a  place  of 
rrfu^'e  for  the  iiihabiUiiit!*  of  oth<T  itatea,  rather 
than  a  aanctiiazy  for  tboae  who  had  violated  tb« 
lawaaftliecHf.  In  tka  refMUhn  and  «arfy  im- 
jx'rial  timcn,  a  right  r>f  a»yliim,  such  m  exiited  in 
the  Greek  •  la  tea,  does  Dot  appear  to  hare  been 
msogniied  by-  Hi*  Ranaa  kw.  Lhj  aaniw  to 
opf-ak  of  tho  nfiht  (xxxv.  ^] )  ad  jH-mlLir  t<>  the 
Greeks : — Ttea^p^am  eti  Afmdinm  IHUum — aa 
jmr*  mmetit  ^aa  MMlf  tempia  qnas  atjjffa  Orami  ap^ 
fyftlant.  Ry  a  roiiititutio  of  .A iitoij Iiiur  Piiin,  Il  wot 

decnsed  that,  if  a  alare  in  a  prorixice  tied  to  the 
temples  of  the  soda  ar  tka  alatuaa  of  the  empemn, 
to  nvoi't  t!i-  ill-usage  of  his  nuuter,  the  prar*ct 
ixmid  eomu^l  the  master  to  sell  the  ilare  (Gaiusi 
i.  U)  S  atti  tka  akva  was  not  regarded  by  the  law 
aa  •  nnftwaj— /Iv^Vm  (D%.  21.  tit.  1.  a.  17. 

u  3 


ASTY'NOMi  (d^Tw^V  public  olBoen  tn 
Mt  flfdvGiMk  aCBtaa,  wki  lad  to  laaaarvv  order 

h  the  JlT".-^,  t-^  krfp  thfm  cli-an,  and  fc)       that  all  | 
ha  Miap,  both  V^o^  And  phrase,  wm;  in  a  safe 
Mli^  mA  aat  Skcl7  to  caaae  mjaiy  by  falling 
devn.   (.\ri»tnt  Polif.  vL  5,  «1.  Schnfidrr  ;  Plat 
ri  up.  759,  763  i  ihg.  43.  tit  10.  iL  1.)  At 

tm  aa>jfWMii,  i«o  ftr  tho  dlf  I 
firr  fir  the  Pcinu-otiA,  and  not  twenty,  fiftiyn  I 
ior  the  dty  and  tire  for  the  Peiraeens,  as  is  stated 
m  wmm  adfcimia  ef  Hirpotwliafc  (Harpocrat 
«u  i  f.  e. ;  Bekker,  Amtei.  p.  435  ;  Btfckh. 
Curp.  Iiuerip.  toL  i.  pw  337.)  A  penoa  was 
«y^ad  to  d»c^0ge  tms  berdenaome  office  only 
ODoe  m  his  lifp.  CDrrr.  PrZrm.  p.  14G1.)  The  ei- 
tent  of  the  duties  of  ti^  Alhcuiaa  astyncou  is 
aaeeTlain.  Aristotle  stales  {ap,  Harfuer*  i.  e.) 
t^.-.\  ihcv  ta/i  ih«-  *iiperintfn<lrnf*  of  the  iicarpri^rrj 
{^%u-K^9iJrj9ny^  whicii  would  n-iturallv-  belong  to 
tb«ni  OB  aw,^m»  of  their  attending  to  the  deaasin^ 
of  tike  atreets,  ajid  he  likewise  infonr*  tliat  ! 
thej  had  the  superintendence  of  the  fcmaie  miui- 
OHML  It  is  probable,  howerer,  that  thej  had 
•nly  to  df<  with  the  lattor  in  rlrtup  of  thrir  duty 
of  preserviiig  order  m  the  strectA,  since  the  rcgu- 
klHa  af  aD  the  pohfie  fnatitate*  belonged  to  the 
af'-nrmm:.  [.\«ioRANOVl. ]  It  would  likcvrinc 
appAT  tram  a  circumAtaAce  rrlntod  by  Diogtme* 
LaCltiM  <tL  IK))  that  they  eoald  prerent  •  peiM 
the  streets  in  Iturarious  or  in- 
deccbt  a^fofeL  It  ia  mentioned  on  one  occasion 
tkaft  a  will  waa  dc]rri«tted  with  ^e  astynomi 
(Isara,  d*  dtomjfwu  Hend.  p.  36,  ed.  Steph.),  a 
orcttOtttance  which  doM  not  vttm  in  accordance 
Ibe  dntie*  of  tfcdr  aiBoa.  (Mmi^  AtL  Pf^ 
p.  93,  &C.) 

ASY  LUM  {trvkw).  In  the  Greek  itates 
th<'  UTnplca,  altars,  sacred  grorea,  and  statties  of 
the  gods  jceaeiaUjr  pnaaaaied  tlia|nvikfBa  of  sto- 
tocib^  slar«^  dthton,  and  criBnaia,  who  fled  to 
tbra  fcr  refoige.  The  laws,  howerer,  do  not  af>- 
to  hava  foeaaaiaed  the  right  of  all  auch  ncred 
to  aflbffd  tSa  pratertiea  wUeh  waa  ckiaied  ; 
bot  to  lave  confined  it  to  a  certain  number  ot 
,  or  altaz^  which  were  ooosidcred  in  a  more 
to  km  the  AnAla,  or  jiu  aigii. 

(ScTvius  ad    firy.   Arn.  il  7^1-)     Tlirre  were 

acTcial  placea  in  Athens  which  poaaeaaed  thitpri- 
nkfo ;  of  whidi  the  lieoC  kaowii  waa  the  tW 

*.  luin,  or  tf-mple  of  TTieseus,  in  the  city,  which 
was  cfaiafijr  Intended  lor  the  pfotoction  of  the  iil- 
tnated  daro^  who  eoald  take  rtfa^  fa  tWa  phee, 

and  eoeipei  th«r  maai'  r-,  t  •  ^c'W  th  m  m  some 
«J»er  persoD.     (Fiat    I'hesem,       ;   bchoL  mi 
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§  12).  This  constitutio  nf  Ai.tonlnus  u  quotod 
in  Jiutinuuili  Lutitutet  (I.  tiu  8.  a.  2),  with  a 
■l%ht  ahenliaii  t  th«  wudf  fli  «dlnn  mumm  un 
•nbstituted  for  ad  /ana  dMrum,  since  the  jiu  atyli 
waa  in  his  lime  exteaded  to  cbuichea.  Tboae 
•kmi  wbo  took  refuge  at  the  atatoe  of  an  en* 
peror  were  considered  to  inflict  disgrace  on  their 
tnnstcr,  as  it  was  reasonably  soppoeed  that  no 
slave  would  take  such  a  step,  unless  he  had  re- 
ceived ray  hni  onfs  ixom  hii  muter.  If  it 
eoaki  Iw  prored  tliaC  any  tndirMittl  had  iitstignted 
the  slave  of  another  to  fiur  to  ibt'  stnliio  of  a:i  cin- 
r,  he  was  liable  to  an  action  arrruptx  tervi. 
Kg.  47.  tit  11.  B.  5.)  The  right  of  a^iom 
seems  to  have  been  generally,  tut  not  entirely, 
ctmfined  to  slaves.  (Dig.  4K.  tit.  Id.  s.  2ii,  §  7. 
Oonp,  Onandsr,  De  A^fUs  Gentilimty  in  OronoT. 
Tknamr.  roL  tI  ;  Simon^  Smr  im  in  Mem. 

d»  fAead.  de$  Imterift  toL  in.  {  Bringer^  D»  Ast/- 
lontm  Oru/ine^  Utu^  ci  Abusu^  Lug  l.  Bat,  in28  ;  C. 
Neo,  De  Aalu,  Oott.  1837  ;  le^ectii^  the  right 
«t  aajlBBi  m  ttt  dnnbit  aiidif  ^  CMraB 


The  term  iurvkla  was  also  applied  to  the  tern- 
rity  from  plunder  (iurvKta  koI  xarct  y^i'  teal  Korii 
dd\ar<rear)^  which  '»-as  eomctiroes  gianted  by  one 
state  to  another,  or  even  to  single  indiffidlllk.  (8m 
Bifckh,  Oorp,  Imcr^  L  p.  725.) 

ATELBIA  (Ar<Xs(a),  ia  generally  inmnnlty  er 
exemption  from  s  nu-  or  rill  the  duties  which  a 
persoo  has  to  peribrm  towajtls  the  state.  La- 
munities  may  be  gmted  either  as  a  privilege  to 
\\\r'  ritizi-ns  nf  n  stTtc,  exempting  them  ff  m  certain 
duties  which  would  otherwise  be  incumbeflt  on 
them,  or  they  are  given  at  hoooauy  distmctions  to 
foreign  kings,  states,  oonunonHiM  er  even  pnvate 
individuals.  With  regard  to  the  hitter  the  ate- 
Icia  was  usually  an  exuinjitioii  from  fustoin  duties 
cm  the  importatioa  or  exportatiou  of  goods,  and 
WIS  gfwn  M  n  vtward  wt  eertain  good  aefneet. 
Thug  Crorsna  received  the  ateleia  at  Delphi 
(Herod.  I.  64),  the  Deoeleans  at  Sparta  (UeitxL 
UC.  7l)«  and  Lencon,  the  ruler  of  Bosponi%  at 
Athens.  (Dem.  e,  LepL  p.  466,  &c)  It  appears 
that  if  a  person  thus  distinguished,  or  a  citisen  of  a 
foreign  commnnity  possessing  the  ateleiii,  took  up  his 
icaidence  in  the  state  which  had  gianted  it,  he  also 
enjoyed  other  privflsfei,  todi  M  tiie  enuption 
fr'iiTi  the  protection  money,  or  tax  whicl;  n-sidrnt 
aliens  hod  to  pay  at  Athens,  (Uarpocmt,  »,  r. 
taorfX^t)  Nay  this  ateleia  ndglit  even  become 
equivalent  to  the  full  franchise,  a^,  r  g.  tho  Byzan- 
tiius  gave  the  exemption  froiu  liturgies,  and  the 
franchise  tn  all  Athenians  that  might  go  to  Byan- 
tium.  (Dem.  Dt  Conm.  256.)  In  many  in- 
stances a  partml  ateleia,  or  an  ocemption  from 
custom  duties,  was  granted  for  the  }  uqiose  of  en- 
couraging commerce,  (Theophr.  Char.  23 ;  SchoL 
qA  Afi^.  Pba.  d05,  with  Bdckh'k  remarkt,iW 
]''-'ir>.  p.  H7.)  ^V:fh  regard  to  the  inhaViit,nnt?  of  a 
State,  we  must,  as  in  the  case  of  Athens,  ngoui  dis- 
tingnith  between  two  classes,  viz.  the  resident 
aliens  and  real  citisens.  At  Athens  aU  resident 
aliens  hod  to  pay  a  tax  (^rroutuM")  whidi  we  may 
term  protection-tax,  because  it  was  the  price  for 
the  pniiMtMn  thejf  enjoyed  at  Athens }  bat  as  it 
was  the  mtemt  of  dto  ctate  to  incnaie  onnnmce, 
and  for  that  purpose  to  attract  strini^^crs  to  settle  at 
Athens,  many  of  them  were  exempted  from  this 


ATELKTAB, 

Aridoer,  p.  691),  and  somo  wprc  rven  rx-f-niplej 
from  cnstiom  duties,  and  the  property  tax  or  tio- 
fsjpd,  ftmn  which  an  Athoian  citiaan  eoutd  never 
be  exempted.    The  ateleia  enjoyed  by  Athenian 
citixeus  was  either  a  general  immunity  (iriAesa 
Aaidrw)^iidi  as  was  granted  to  persons  who  had 
done  some  groat  service  to  their  country,  and  even 
to  their  descendants,  as  in  the  case  of  Harmodiua 
and  Aristogeiton  ;  or  it  was  a  partial  one  cxempdqg 
a  penon  froraaU  or  oettaln  litoqies^  from  oortaia 
cotteei  dntiM^  or  ft«m  tervieo  in  tho  anay.  Tka 
last  of  these  inmiunitin  was  legally  mii  red  by  aU 
members  of  the  councO  of  the  Five  Hundred  (Ljr- 
corg.  e.  X«oer.  11),  and  the  antou  for  the  tiaw 
bebig,  bv  the  fnnncrB  nf  the  custom  dutii-»s  fDem. 
c.  Neaer.  I'^bZ)^  ami  hy  those  who  traded  by  sea, 
although  with  them  the  exemption  must  have  been 
limitad.  (^hoLi»dAritLi*k»,9^AA^^i 
Suid.  9.  V.  tftmpSs  «ku.)   Hoot  hHhfwaitioB  re>- 
>]iocting  the  ateJcia  is  derived  from  Demosthenes' 
speech  against  Leptines.   But  oompare  also  Wolf 

p.  85,  dtc;  Wr.4t<  rrnann,  D«  ptddicU  Atitmtmimm 
HoHonbmt  et  Pmemtuf,  p.  6,  &c.  [L.  fiL) 

ATELLA'NAE  FA'HULAE.  [Comobwa.] 
ATHENAEUM  (i^vaiov),  a  school  {ludus) 
foonded  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian  at  Rome,  for  the 
promotion  of  literary  and  scientific  studies  (tiij^sms- 
mnm  artfass),  and  callad  Athenaaav  fron  tba 
town  of  AthoDi,  wliidi  wai  itiD  icgaided  aa  tha^ 
snat  nf  intf'llectna]  refinrinriit.    The  Atluja.-i.'ura 
>vas  situated  ou  the  Capitoliiw  hilL  It  was  a  kind 
of  university ;  and  a  tlaff  «f  profcasew,  Ibr  tba 
various  branches  of  study,  was  rrc^ilnrly  engaged. 
Under  Themlosiua  11.,  for  exampic,  there  were 
three  orators,  ten  gnaOMBariani,  five  sophists,  one 
philosopher,  two  Uwym,  or  jurisconsults.  Besidea 
the  instnietion  given  by  these  magistii,  poets,  ora- 
tors, and  critics  were  accustomed  to  recite  their 
compositions  thei^and  these  prolactions  wan  soma-. 
tiaiN  honovad  wMi  tha  lamwwe  of  tha  enpcra* 
theTTTirlrrg.    Thrre  were  other  plarcs  where  such 
recitations  were  made,  as  the  Library  of  Tn^jan 
[BiBUOTHacA] ;  sometimes  aba  a  faoas  ana  bind, 
ai»l  made  into  an  auditorium,  seats  en»rtf>d,  Ac, 
The  Athenaeum  secius  to  have  continued  lu  high 
repute  till  the  fifUi  century.    Little  is  known  of 
tha  drtailaol  atndjor  disc^ina  iatbe  Atheoaeam, 
bat  in  die  eonvtitatiao  of  tha  jaar  870,  there  ara 
some  rcgulati'iiL"  rr-spx^ctirii^  students  in  Rome,  frora 
which  it  would  appear  that  it  must  hava  been  n 
very  extensive  and  important  Imtilataia.  And 
this  is  confirmed  by  ntbrr  stitcmrnta  contninpr!  in 
some  of  the  Fathers  and  other  luiciwu  authors, 
from  which  we  learn  that  young  men  from  alt 
parts,  after  finishing  their  usual  sdiool  and  coUega 
studies  in  their  own  town  or  province,  used  to  re- 
sort to  Rome  as  a  sort  of  higher  university,  for  the 
purpose  of  '•^p'l't'r'g  their  educioian.   ( Aar.  Viet« 
Oms.  14;  DionCBakbEDiL17;  CapttoUa- Artte. 
II,  Gordian.  Sen.  3  ;  Lamprid.  ^ faib  Sever.  35 1 
Cod.  Theod.  14.  tit.  B.  s.  1.)  £A.  A.  I 

ATHLETAE  (iBKirrnl,  d«\irnip«rX  ««a  paiw 
sons  who  rnntcnf^ed  in  the  public  primes  of  the 
Q reeks  and  Koiuaiis  for  the  prizes  (ot^Ao,  wheoee 
the  name  of  AfATTToi),  which  were  given  to  fhnea 
who  conq;Mnd  in  ooolasti  of  agility  and  strength. 
Thii  nama  waa,  in  the  htar  pmod  of  Grecian  hi»- 
tory  :in(l  amivi^  the  Romans,  properly  confined  to 
those  persons  who  entirely  devoted  themselves  to 
aawmaftniD^  which  n%hl  fil  thim  to  aval 
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tQ  such  contosU,  and  who,  in  &ct,  nude  Athletic 
exerdaea  their  pnifenion.  Tb«  athletae  dtlTured, 
therefore,  from  th«  apomitttu  (i^wri^Tai),  who 
eoly  |mr»ucd  gymnastic  exercite*  for  the  nke  of 
tmproTiDg  their  b^th  and  bodily  ttreiigth,  and 
wIm^  tkMgli  tkrv  ■nmetia^i  wateodtd  fi>r  the 
TRM  in  Um  volilie  gWMi,  did  Ml  defotolMr 
whole  liresv,  luce  the  athletA?,  to  propnrini;  fi>r 
tbew  contest*.  In  eariy  times  ihcre  docs  not  a}»- 
fmt  «D  kkre  bsen  any  disdoetion  between  the 
xthlfta^  and  ajronistAe  ;  ^\nr^  find  that  Trnny 
ludit  iduals,  who  obtained  priEcs  at  tiic  great  na- 
tiaoal  games  of  the  Oteeks,  were  ptftofli  of  sdh- 
■iieabie  political  importaDce,  who  were  nerer  con- 
ndered  to  pume  athletic  exercises  as  a  profession. 
Thu»  »e  read  that  Phayllus,  of  ('r-ftona,  who  had 
thdoe  eananend  io  the  Pjthian  games,  oanunaBdad 
«  TiMl  «t  fl»  iMtde  sf  SdHttb  (BMd.  tiii  47  ; 
Taas.  £.!).§  1)  ;  and  that  Doneus,  nf  Rhodes, 
who  bad  obtained  the  prise  in  nil  of  the  four  great 
fativals,  was  celefanted  in  Greece  for  his  opposition 
to  the  Atheni;in8.  (Pans.  vi.  7.  §  1,  2,)  But  as 
the  individuiili,  who  obtained  the  prizes  iii  tht'se 
;rim«-»,  nteivod  great  honoim  and  rewards,  not 
sslj  btm  tbdr  fellow^citiiMii^  but  also  fiwB 
ftn^jB  MsteSf  those  persMW  vfcc  Jntcnd^d  to  eon- 
t^nd  for  the  prizes  nmdc  extraordinary  efTorts  to 
prepare  tbemselres  for  the  cootest ;  and  it  was 
■Bsa  ftnnd  tki^  «dai  Aey  sab{eeted  tWrnwIves 
to  a  terenr  cour?o  nf  traiKinr  than  was  affordetl  hv 
the  ordmarjr  excrcig«>8  of  the  gymnasia,  they  would 
Ht  have  muf  dutnoe  of  gaining  the  rictory.  Thtu 
aittse  a  dan  of  indindaals,  to  whom  the  term 
athletae  was  appropriated,  and  wlio  beaune,  in 
coarse  of  time,  the  sn^  pMfPW  who  wnlondod  in 
tlM  pablie  gMSca. 

AtUstw  wn  lifit  intradiMad  si  Bihbs^  &  c 
ISfi,  in  thr-  games  exhibiteii  hy  M.  Fulvins,  on 
the  conclusion  of  the  Aetolian  war.  (Li v.  xxxix. 
SSL)  AcBilins  Paolos,  after  the  tiii>qiiwt  tt  Ptr- 
seal,  B.  c.  1^7,  is  «aid  to  have  exhibited  garocs  at 
Ampbipolis,  at  wLxcli  athletae  contended.  (Lir.xlv. 
52.)  A  eerlaaum  aOUtarwrn  (VaL  Max.  iL  4. 
IDwmtha  aM3M  hjhmmm^  in  B.a£9; 
wmA  mmumf  the  TsrioM  gnaet  with  which  Jnlias 
Cat-sar  (jratificd  thi  ;hh)j  we  rc-id  of  a  contest  of 
■ihletae,  which  lasted  toe  three  days,  and  which 
wm  osUhatMl  hi  m  t— petary  stadiom  in  the 
rampus  Martin*.  (SucL  J^i.'  30 )  Under  the 
Honnui  ^p^ors,  and  cspccuiily  under  Nero, 
irto  was  passionately  fond  of  the  Qrecian  games, 
die  number  of  athletae  increased  greatly  in  Italy, 
Greece,  and  Asia  Minor  ;  and  many  inscriptions 
respecting  them  hare  come  dnwii  in  u'^,  \i.hL(  li 
•how  that  pinfrasinnal  athletae  were  raj  numer- 
eaa,  aad  wt  ifcej  enjoyed  Miwal  pnTiiegea. 
T^ey  (yr  rn  d  at  R->rne  n  kind  of  corporation,  and 
poMessed  a  tuLuLanum^  and  a  commun  hail  — 
aanbrflfciii— (Otdli,  Ituer^.  2688),  in  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  delil>emte  on  all  matters 
wiuch  bod  a  reference  to  the  interests  of  the  body. 
We  fod  that  they  were  called  Hmradamei,  and 
alw  ^fiHei,  heeNM  thsj  wne  accnstemed  to  ex- 
■visa,  ia  wiaMr,  n  a  coincJ  phm  called  zystus 
(VitruT.  vi.  10)  ;  and  that  thry  had  a  president, 
who  was  called  srfttarckm*^  and  also  ifjfjktptii. 

Thmm  MUelao  who  ecnqnered  ia  aaj  of  the 
pTPat  national  festivals  of  the  Grefks  were  called 
lu€T(Mum  {hifommmtyf  and  received,  m  lias  been  al- 
ready rMHitadftkafNatest  honours  and  reward*. 
8wh  acMi^cw  wa^  CHMdvid  to  wusSot  hcatnir 


ii["in  the  sLite  to  which  he  belonged  ;  he  entered 
native  dty  in  triumph,  ttmagb  a  breach  oaide 
ia  the  walls  for  hi*  n-ception,  to  intimate,  «ays 
Plutarch,  that  the  state  which  postered  such  a 
citizen  had  no  occasion  flor  walls.  He  usoally  pasaed 
through  the  walla  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  white 
heiMs,  and  west  ahmg  the  principal  street  of  the 
city  to  the  temple  of  the  f,niardian  deity  of  the 
state,  where  hymns  of  rictory  were  suitt.  Theeo 
gaaiea,  which  gare  the  oooquerdss  ther^tof  aneh 
an  entmnrr  into  the  ritv,  •tvrrn  railed  jf^ifnrtiri 
(from  c<(r«Aaur«ir).   This  tenu  was  originally  con- 
Mi  d  to  the  fbor  great  Oftdan  festivals,  the 
Olympian,  Isthmian,  Nemean,  and  Pythian  ;  but 
was  afterwards  applied  to  other  public  games,  as, 
for  instance,  to  those  instituted  in  Asia  Minor. 
(Soet  Ner.  25  ;  Dion  Cass.  IxiiL  29 1  Phrt.<StaB& 
IL&§2:  Plin.£>.  X.119, 120.)   In  theOnek 
states  the  victors  in  these  games  not  only  obtained 
the  greatest  akirj  and  respect,  bat  also  substaatkl 
rewaidi^  Thojr  w«o  genemlly  laliorod  from  tha 
payment  of  taxes,  and  al.no  enjoyed  the  first  seat 
{wpo€ipla)  in  all  public  games  aiid  spixtaclcs.  Their 
sutues  were  frequently  erected  at  the  cost  of  the 
Mate,  ia  tJio  OMst  freqtiented  part  of  the  city,  as 
nuricet-plaee,  the  frvtnnasia,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood f-f  th'-  triiipli-s.    {Vau^.  vl.       {i  J,  Tii. 
1 7.  §  ^)    At  Athens,  according  to  a  law  of  Solon, 
the  conqoerori  m  the  Olympic  garnet  were  re* 
warded  with  a  prize  of  500  drachmae,  and  tho 
conquerors  in  the  Istiimian,  with  one  of  lUU 
dradmme  (Diog.  Lai.TL  i.  55  ;  Plat.  So/.  23)  • 
and  at  Sparta  tney  had  the  priTilegc  of  fighting 
near  the  person  of  the  king.     (I'lut.  L^.  22.) 
The  privileges  of  the  athletae  were  preserved  and  in- 
creased by  AuguMus  (Suet.^!^  16)  {  and  the  M- 
lowing  emperors  appear  to  have  always  tteated  them 
with  considerable  favour.    Those  who  conquered 
in  the  games  called  iselastici  received,  in  the  time 
of  Trajun,  a  sum  from  tile  otate,  termed  qpwMna. 
(Plin.  kp.  x.  11     1 20 ;  conipnn-  Vitnn-.  ix-  Pnu-/.) 
By  a  rescript  of  Diocletian  and  Miixiniuui,  those 
athletae  who  had  obtained  in  the  sacred  games 
(soeri  etrtmmiitit,  by  which  ia  ftohahlif  neaot  tho 
Mcrtes  UK)  not  tai  than  thtee  ovwm^  and  had 
not  brih.  d  their  antagonists  to  give  them  the  vic- 
tory, enjoyed  immunity  from  all  taxes.   (Cod.  10. 
tiu  5a.) 

The  term  nt^.'!f>^^^,  thoTi^h  ^ornrtimr^  nppHed 
metaphorically  to  other  conibitiirit*,  w:is  j  n  jKTljr 
limited  to  those  who  contended  for  the  yn/.r  m  tha 
&ve  fbllo wing  contests  :  —  1.  Rtaming  {i^ftes^ 
mrm»y  2.  WmUmg  (niAi),  ImOa).  3.  Boring 
(7r^-77.ir'), ;i-,.///(;/r/v).  4.  The fxmtalh/nn  (iriKTafiAor), 
or,  as  tb*9  lioiuans  called  it,  ommoiimrtium,  6.  Tha 
pameraimm  {vrnfUfirwrnY  Of  aU  thoN  an  aeeoont 
is  given  in  separate  articles.  [Stadium  ;  T^rcTA  ; 

PUtilLATUa;      PaNTATHLON  ;     PANC  RATIl'M.J 

These  <»ntests  were  divided  into  two  kinds  —  tha 
sners  (fi»P^  /Sop^spa),  and  the  hifkt  (kov^ 
Kwfirtpa).  Under  the  former  were  included 
HTestling,  boxing,  and  the  exercises  of  tbe  pancm- 
tinm,  which  copsiotedof  wrattliiig  and  boxiqg  cem* 
bined,  and  was  alw  edied  amnniachion  ;  nnd  under 
the  latter,  running,  and  the  scparat*  parts  <>f  the 
pentathlon,  aoch  as  leaping,  throwing  the  discus, 
&c  (PhA  £^  viii,  p.  »3:{,  AV^.  p.  2 7 1 . ) 

Great  attention  was  paid  to  the  tmining  of  tho 
athletae.  They  were  generally  trHined  in  the 
palaestrae,  which,  in  the  Grecian  states,  were 
diatiaot  pteoM  6«b  tho  gjamaaa^  ti^gn^  thej 
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have  hcPT,  freqnrntly  c»wfnnu!ed  by  modem 
writers.  [Palaksitra.]  Tlioir  exercises  were 
inperintended  Ivf  tlm  gymoasiarcli  (yvfimrtdpXTIt)', 
and  their  diet  was  rr»g\ilated  by  the  aliptes  (AXftir. 
Tiff).  [Ai-iJCTAK.]  According  to  Pausanias  (vi. 
7.  9  3),  the  athletae  did  not  anciently  eat  meat, 
but  principally  lived  upon  firesh  cheese  (^^'P^ 
Twy  Tcikipttv)  ;  and  Diogenes  Latins  (riiL  12, 
13)  informs  us  that  their  original  diet  consisted 
of  dried  figs  {Urxdai  (npcut),  moist  or  new  cheese 
(rvpoit  iypo7s\  and  wheat  {wvpots).  The  eating 
of  meiU  by  the  athletae  is  said,  according  to  some 
writers  (Pans.  /.  e.\  to  hare  been  fint  tnUDduced 
by  Dromeus  of  Stymphalos,  in  Ai«ad«  ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  others,  by  the  philosoplier  Pythaj^oras, 
or  an  aliptaa  of  that  name.  (Uiog.  iia&t.  L  c) 
Accordintr  to  Oalen  (Dtt  VmL  TWisrfL  uL  1%  the 
/.III  -.  ir,  who  practised  the  severe  cxerc!!»e9  (3>»f>*w 
cu^ATjTOi),  ate  pork  and  a  particular  kind  of  bread  ; 
and  fiom  a  icmark  of  Dieganea  tho  Cynic  (Diog. 
Lacrt.  vi.  49),  it  would  app-ar  that  in  his  time 
bevf  and  pork  formed  the  ordinaiy  diet  of  the 
athletaat  Beef  ii  aba  meotiQBad  by  Plalo  (Dt 
lirp.  i.  p.  338)  as  the  food  of  the  athletae;  and 
a  writer  quoted  by  Athenacus  (ix,  p.  403,  c  d.) 
nlatea  tkail  •  Th«ban  who  lived  upon  goata*  fl«h 
1>ccamo  to  ■tmntr,  that  he  wxt  enabled  tn  over- 
come all  tiw  athletae  of  his  time.  At  the  end 
of  the  entoMa  of  mA  daj*  the  athletae  were 

oblitrfd  to  take  a  rrrtnin  r-mntirr  nf  friorl,  \\]]'i<  h 
was  usually  called  d»'a7»C'>';>a7iia  and  cwayKOTpotpta^ 
or  ^<«i9t  tyif^t  (Arist  Po/.  v'ul  4)  ;  after  which, 
they  were  accustomed  to  sin  p  for  a  long  while. 
The  quantity  of  anunal  food  which  some  celebrated 
athletae,  such  a»Miloi,TlMaf«Mismd  Astydamas, 
nre  said  to  har»»  eaten,  ;n>i""irs  to  iis  quite  incre- 
dible. (Athen.  x.  pp.  4 1 4  i  '6.)  The  food  which 
'thoy  ate  was  usually  dry,  and  if  «all«d  hyJvamd 
vdipliia  (ii.  53). 

The  athletae  were  anointed  with  oil  by  the 
aliptao,  previously  to  entaiing  tha  mlaaalm  and 
diiitending  in  the  public  gamcH,  and  were  accus- 
tomed to  contend  naked.  In  the  description  of 
the  games  given  in  the  twenty-third  book  of  the 
Iliad  (/.  685, 710),  the  oombataata  an  said  to  have 
worn  a  girdle  abotit  their  btna  ;  and  the  tame 
practioet  aa  we  Icnm  from  Thucydidcs  (L  6), 
anciently  prevailed  at  the  Olympic  ^mes^  but 
was  discontinued  afterwalda. 

This  subject  is  one  of  such  ext<'nt  that  nothing 
but  an  outline  can  here  be  given  ;  further  narticu- 
Irtrs  are  enatalned  in  th«  artielefl  liTRMf  a,  K«mk  a, 
Olvmi'Ia,  and  Pythia  ;  t'n-  \'.-'im1.-  si:l,i,  i:t 
ia  treated  most  clabontely  by  Kraose,  IHe  iiym- 
Mifjil  amf  AiftmtgHk  dm-  H«Oatm^  Leiprig,  1841. 

ATHLO'THT'T  AE.  fAtiovoTnETAK.] 

AXrMIA  (aTi/4<a).  A  citizen  of  Athens  had 
the  power  to  exerdie  dl  the  nghti  and  ptmleges 
if  ii  1  itizen  n,s  loni^  as  he  wa^  not  siifTerlnsr  under 
uny  kind  of  atimia,  a  word  which  in  meaning 
neariy  anawen  to  onr  onthwry,  fai  as  much  as  a 
person  forfeited  by  it  the  protection  of  the  laws  of 
his  country,  and  mostly  all  the  rights  of  a  citizen 
also.  The  atimia  ooenrs  in  Attica  aa  early  as  the 
le<»islatinn  of  Solon,  without  the  term  itself  being 
in  aiiy  way  defined  in  the  laws  (Dem.  e.  Aris- 
tocrat p.  640),  which  ahowa  that  the  idea  con- 
nected with  it  must,  even  at  that  time,  have  b^en 
fnniiliur  tn  the  Athenians,  and  this  idea  was  pro- 
bably that  of  a  complete  civil  death  ;  that  in,  an 
indiridoal  iabowing  undar  aihitia,  tefethcr  with 


all  that  belonged  to  bun  (bis  cbi!dn?n  as  wcH  as  liii 
property),  had,  in  the  eyes  of  the  state  aiid  the 
laws,  no  existence  at  all.  Thb  athnia,  undoidife* 
edly  the  only  one  in  early  times,  may  be  termed  a 
total  one,  and  in  cases  where  it  was  inflicted  as  a 
punishment  for  any  particular  crime,  was  gene- 
rally also  perpetual  anid  hereditary ;  hence  Demo- 
sthenea,  in  sp«aking  of  a  person  suffering  under  it, 
often  uses  the  expression  ttalMma^  irifios,  or  orKis 
Antral  (a  A^sii.  n,  MS,  e.  Arutog,  p.  779,  c  Mtd. 
p.  546).  A  detaued  eumneratioo  of  the  righta  «f 
which  an  atinios  was  deprived,  is  given  by  Aes- 
chiuea  (e.  Timatxk,  p|p.  44,  46).  Ue  was  not 
allewad  to  hdd  any  arU  or  priestly  oAee  wha^ 
ever,  either  in  the  city  of  Athens  itself,  or  in  any 
town  within  the  dominion  of  AtlieDa;  he  could  not 
he  amphnred  u  herald  or  aa  OTihaasador*  he  eooU 
not  give  his  opinion  or  sp^ak  cither  in  the  public 
assemb^  or  in  the  aenatCi  he  was  not  even  allowed 
to  appear  withb  the  extent  «f  the  agora ;  he  wna 
excluded  from  .:,;iirL'  the  public  sanclnnrios  ns 
well  as  from  taking  part  in  any  public  sacrifice ;  he 
could  neither  Mng  an  aelien  againit  a  peiien  from 

whom  he  had  «ii>''.nined  an  injury,  nor  nojH'nr  as  a 
witneaa  in  any  of  the  courts  of  justice ;  nor  Gould, 
on  the  other  hand,  any  eoe  bring  an  action  agninal 
him.  (Compare  Dem.  e.  .V<wr.  p.  1 c.  Timo- 
crat.  p.  739,  IM  Lib.  mod.  p.  200,  Pktlip.  liL 
p.  122,  c.  Mid.  p.  542,  Lts,  c  ^iwfoc.  pt  22Z) 
The  rik'ht  which,  in  point  Of  filct,  inclndttl  most  of 
those  which  we  have  here  enumerated,  was  that 
of  taking  part  in  the  popular  assembly  {\4y*m 
and  ypd.(p*iv).  Hence,  this  one  right  is  nu>*l  fre- 
quently the  only  one  which  is  mentioned  as  being 
forti-iU'd  by  atimia.  (Dem.  e.  Timocrat.  pp.  715^ 
717;  Aeschin.  c.  Tinmrch.  j>.  .^4,  &.e. ;  And'xici. 
Ue  Attfst.  p.  ^6  ;  Dem.  e.  Andnd.  pp.  (>(*'-\  b'(l4.) 
The  service  in  the  Athenian  armies  was  nut  only 
rt^rarded  in  the  light  of  a  duty  which  a  citii'-n 
had  to  perform  towards  the  st;ite,  l)ut  as  a  riglit 
and  a  privilege  ;  of  which  therefore  tlie  atimos  wiui 
likewise  deprived.  (Dem.  c.  TimocnU.  p.  71.^.) 
When  we  hear  that  an  atiuios  hod  no  right  to 
claim  the  protection  of  tht  laws,  when  suffering 
injttriea  from  others,  we  mu«t  not  imagine  that 
it  waa  the  intention  of  the  law  to  expose  the 
atimos  to  the  insults  or  ill-treatment  of  his  former 
fiiUow-cttiaena,  or  to  encourege  the  people  to  mal- 
treat hiw  with  im^nity,  as  mi;iht  be  inferred  fn.m 
the  expression  ai  Sti/xo»  tov  iSdXorros  (Pint. 
(.'ory.  n.  5011)  i  but  all  that  the  law  meant  to  do 
was  that  if  any  SQeh  thing  happened,  the  atimos 
I  ad  no  right  to  claim  the  protection  of  the  lawv. 
We  have  above  referred  to  two  }nwa  mentioned  by 
Demoathenea,  in  whieh  tho  eluMien  and  the  pmperty 
if  an  n*:iTi  IS  were  included  in  the  atimia.  As  r»!^ 
gards  the  children  or  iieira,  the  ia£amy  camo  to 
them  nt  an  inherimnee  whieh  they  contd  not 
avoid.  [IIkhks.]  But  when  we  r.  i"l  of  the  pm- 
perty  of  a  man  being  indnded  in  the  admin,  it 
can  onty  mean  that  it  ahmd  the  hwlaaa  charae- 
ter  of  its  ownier,  that  is,  it  did  not  enjoy  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law,  and  could  not  be  mortgaged. 
The  property  of  M  atimoe  for  a  poattiv*  onw, 
such  as  those  mentioned  below,  was  prob-ildy  never 
confiscated,  but  only  in  the  case  of  a  public  debtor, 
as  we  shall  see  hero&fter ;  and  when  Andocides  (<le 
Afv-f  p  Tiers  xhf.  expression  trifun  ^cay  rh  <Td>. 
uara,  ra  b(  xM^^a  €ix<»»'»  the  Contrary  which  he 
hod  in  view  con  only  have  been  dia  caae  of  n  ptthfie 
debtor.  On  tha  whole^  it  vffmn  ta  hwra  hMB 
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faragn  to  Atikcaiu 
the  fnyotj  af  • 


r.b  -z-nji  in^ictt^  on  m  pcTBon  vcfv  u  follow :  — 

aent  of  pahfie  mmmf^  wamitmit  pnaii  «f  cMrardicc 

in  th*  d-  f-n^rr  of  his  mtintrx.  falw  vitneaa,  false 
acauatioti,  and  bad  conduct  tovards  jMUcnta  ( An- 
ioad.  L  e.)  :  botpotct,  if  •  pOTM  tttkv  by  deed 
or  bj  word  injurrd  nr  inniltrd  a  magwtralr  whfl* 
be  wu  prrfarnui^  tbe  datic*  of  hia  ot&ce  (Detn. 
c  p.  /Vo  Mtgidap.  pi  ^) ;  if  a«  a  jad|re 
he  bakd  bem  eniltT  of  partialitT  (r.  AfuJ.  p.  543); 
if  he  tqwiidi  nxl  a»-aj  hit  patersal  inheritancr,  or 
mm  ■>3tj'  of  prmtitutian  fDioc.  LiAL  L  2.  7 ).  &c 
We  ■■»■<•  al«OTe  ca!!***!  th'.«i  ati'^-'-i  '<"ti^ia1  ;  for  if 
ft  pcnan  had  ortcr  iiii-unrd  ii,  :  cuuid  iouTflT 
cvw  tiape  to  be  lawfullj  rrleoM-d  from  it.  A  law, 
BM5ti!in<~d  rw-Tro«tri»»r.f«5  T'inwrmt  715), 
erdaiaed  UUU  th«  rcieaAing  ot  auy  kind  of  admoi 
dMU  acftr  be  propoaed  in  tbe  poblic  aiwembir, 
cT^^n*  an  ■an  ml  1 1  crmdatin?  of  at  least  6000 
cTtizext  bad  prcv  jooilj,  in  •em  t  drlibrration, 
a^md  tbat  be  done.    And  erm  then 

tW  Tnatt^  could  only  be  dianused  ta  ao  &r  aa  the 
arsabe  aad  prople  tboogbt  praptr.  It  waa  oolj  in 
tlMi  wWil  tke  rppnUic  waa  thraatm«d  bj  great 
diiui  I  that  wn  atitnoe  might  hope  to  leeovtr  hu 
Im  hizhta,  and  in  nch  cynuiaauBCM  the  atiaMi 
wrre  aumetiuies  restored  em  mavm  to  tbeir  farmer 
rights.    (Xen.  ^atfaa.  ii  2.  i  U  ;  Andodd. 

A  secood  kind  af  atiBm,  wiridi  tboagh  in  iu 
extent  a  total  one,  lasted  onlr  until  the  person 
mtfBA  to  it  fsifilkd  tboae  Mm  for  tbe  acflaet 
aTwbkb  it  bad  been  MBeled,  ««  ael  e»  aneh  s 
jt  f'>r  anr  porticolar  crime  as  a  mcaiu  of 
to  aabnit  to  tbe  law*.  Tbtewaa 
AsjrcitiMi  ef  AdMM 
rbo  fiwed  mt»n*-y  Id  the  puMic  Urasnry.  whcthrr 
bii  debt  anoe  from  a  fine  to  which  be  had  been 
s  part  be  bad  idEen  bi  anj 
of  th'"  a'^mini-tmt'  jn.  or  fmin  his  haTin^f 
binaelf  to  tbe  republic  for  another  person, 
mneaf  tatri«dMi>tf  bawfc— d  to  pay  or 
not  |nr  the  sum  which  was  dor.    11  ii  chil- 
daring  hia  lifetime  were  not  inclnded  in  bis 
I ;  they  1 1  laainwJ  Mrt/m,  (Dtm.  e.  flwrrh. 
p.  l.V.'-J  1    If  }\<^  p^rvTcred  in  hia  refoaal  to  pay 
bejond  tbe  dme  of  the  ninth  pijtuy,  hia  delM 
n  daabfed,  nd  bii  property  am  IdMind  aold. 

^Jljpfccid.  f.  r.  ;  Drm.  c.  .V«m.«fm/.  p.  l?.*,^,  r. 
Nmtr,  p.  1^7.)  If  the  sum  obtained  by  thi* 
■rie  wm  wMtimi  to  pay  the  debt,  tbe  Btiflria 

tn  have  ceased  ;  but  if  not,  the  atimia  not 


[y  f^tin^l***  to  the  death  of  the  public  debtor, 
 ^^^.M  brhis  heirs,  and  haled  aatil  tbe 


paid  off.    (I>»'ni.  r.  Amirrd.  p.  603,  com- 
BSckb,  FM.  Eom.  of  AAmt,  p.  391,  2d 
. ;  ud  Hntfliu)    Tbis  atimia  fot  pabHe  ddK 
soro»"t5ro«i  acfomrianTed  hj  impr)»onm«T)t,  as 
tbe  case  of  Aldbiades  and  Cimon  ;  but  whether 
ia  fodi  a  cMe,  «d        death  of  tbe  priaoner,  bis 
chil'irrT)  B  ,-rp  Jikrwiee  imprisoned,  i«  uncertain. 
If  4  wnoo  iiriiw  in  atimia  for  public  debt  peti- 

 ^  1^  nfcaaed  from  bis  debt  or  bis  atimia, 

kbecBoe  gahirct  to  fj^«'^*:  «n<i  if  another  per- 
m  madf  the  attempt  for  hi«n,be  thereby  forfeited 
.  ff  the  proedros  eren  Tentnrcd 
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coanertimi  with  tbe  total  aad  perpetual  atimia. 

A  thiid  and  only  partial  kiad  af  atimia  deprited 
tbe  perm  en  wbaai  fc       faiirtad  ealy  ef  •  p«w 

tion  of  bis  rights  as  a  rittrrr.  ( Amlnriil.  tif  Af^tt. 
p.  17  aad  M.)  It  «aa  called  tbe  krtftim  mmrk 
beeaa»e  it  waa  iiiniHii  fai  every  efa^rfa 
what  partirular  risht  t« forfeited  br  the 
Tbe  fc41owmg  ruaes  arr  expreaajjr  mnk- 
—  If  a  mmn  came  forward  aa  a  publie  a^ 
m»rr,  and  aficnrar'^t  •■ithrr  dropped  the  charge  or 
did  not  obtain  a  btth  of  th<*  votes  in  iiTov  e(f  bia 
aecnsatioo,  be  was  not  only  liable  la  •  §m  af 
iOOO  drarhmae,  but  wii«  gu'-ji^rtz-d  to  an  atimia 
whKh  deprived  hmi  of  the  right,  in  future,  to  ap- 
pear accuser  in  a  ease  of  the  same  aatare  aa 
that  in  which  he  had  been  drffatrd  or  whirH  h« 
had  given  op.  (Dem.  r.  Jrt^ip.  p.  ii03 ;  liar- 
amat,  9.9.  Aiifmr  yfxi4>i.)  If  his  accoaatiao  had 
been  a  ypo/^  kff^€^La^,  he  al»o  \ftt%  the  n.-ht  nf 
▼isiting  particular  tmiplr*.  (AodtKritL  d*  Mytt.  p. 
17.)  MM  cases  arr  also  aaBtaeaed  in  which  aa 
aecoser,  though  he  did  not  obtain  a  fifth  of  the 
Totee,  was  not  subjected  to  any  punishment  wbat- 
erer.  Such  waa  tbe  case  ia  a  charge  bnmght  be- 
fata  tbe  first  anchoa  respecting  tbe  ill-treatment  of 
parents,  wphans,  or  beirrases.  (Meier,  J«  Bam, 
DawmaL  p.  133.)  In  other  cas4>a  the  accassr 
was  laerely  subject  to  the  fine  of  1000  diaehmae, 
witbont  tnenrring  anr  degree  of  atimia.  (Pollas, 
riil  53.)  But  the  law  does  not  appear  to  have 
always  been  strictly  obeerred.  (Bdckh, 
Enm,  t/Atkm$,  p.  381,  2d  ed.)  Aadecidca  men- 
tion.i  9ou\f  other  kinds  of  partial  atimia,  but  they 
seem  to  have  bad  esily  a  teiperaiy  application  aft 
dw  end  of  tbe  Fslc^MMsiaB  war;  and  tba  paa> 
sage  (Av  .t/yrf.  p.  3»>^  is  ('b«rnre  nr  corrupt, 
that  nothing  can  be  isferred  from  it  with  any  crr> 
taintr.   (WiibMaib,  Mm.  JlkrtL      fL  pw 

1  .OH.  2d  e<l. )    Partial  at  i m i.^,  when  OMt  faikM, 
Uated  daring  tbe  wbole  of  a  naali  lilik 
Tbe  iM£an  af  •  «aa  «ba  bad  been  pat  la 

death  by  thf  l.iw  wi»r<"  nTio  nt!m"i  (Dt  fii.  r.  ,|rn- 
tojf,  n.  778 ;  compare  IIbkbs)  ;  but  th«  nature  or 
danlian  oTthfa  aibak  fa  anknawB. 

If  a  person,  under  whnt  rrr  kint^  nf  ntimia  he 
was  labouriiuu  continued  to  cxercue  any  of  tbe 
rigbta  wUdl lia  M  fcrfeited,  he  migbt  faaMedi- 
ately  be  subjected  to  ivvywy^  or  Miilit :  and  if 
hu  transgrcsaian  was  prored,  be  mi^ht,  without 
any  fiutber  proeeedingt,  be  paalshed  immediately. 

The  offences  which  were  punished  at  SjmrtA 
with  atimia  are  not  aa  well  known  ;  and  in  many 
caaes  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  expressly 
mentioned  by  the  law,  but  to  h.nvf  rfrp<-ii'lrd  en- 
tirely upon  public  opinieoi,  whether  a  |^ier>on  waa 
to  ba  eowidersd  mm  Iwalad  aa  an  atimoa  or  not. 
In  general,  it  appears  that  everk*  one  who  refnui^d 
to  lire  accorditig  to  the  national  iiifttitutiona  lost 
the  rights  of  a  full  cilisen  (Sfioiot,  Xenaph.  db 
Hrp.  Ijorrti.  i.  7  ;  iii.  3).      It  hnwerer,  a 

poaitire  law,  that  whoever  did  not  give  or  eould 
not  give  Us  aaalribniiaa  tavatda  tbe  «ytoit><S  ^ 
his  rights  as  a  citir^n.  (Aristnt.  Polit.  ii.  6.  p. 
69,  ed.  Oottliiii:. )  The  highest  degree  of  infamy 
fell  upon  the  rtm  ard  (rp4<Tctt)  who  either  ran  away 
from  the  field  of  battle,  or  returned  home  without 
tbe  rest  of  tlu>  army,  as  Aristodemos  did  after  the 
battle  of  Thermopylae  (lienid.  riL  231),  thougb 
ia  ^easa  the  ialsaqr  itself    well  aa  its  bami* 
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liati^  eonieqiiettOM,  wwe  msniftttlj  the  mere 
•fleet  of  pablic  opinion,  and  lasted  until  the  penon 
labouring  under  it  distingniibed  himself  by  loine 
•bnal  exploit,  and  thus  wiped  off  the  atain  from 
Irtc  name.  The  Spartans,  who  in  Sphactaria  had 
Burrendered  to  the  Athenians,  wore  punished  with 
a  kind  of  atimia  which  deprived  them  of  their 
cfaumi  to  pnUie  offloea  (a  punidiBwat  iMimwi  to 
all  kindi  of  atimia),  and  rendered  them  incapable 
of  making  anj  lawful  pnichisa  or  wk.  Aficr- 
waHi,  bowfcr,  they  iwawiti  tlieir  righti. 
(Thuc.  V.  34.)  Unmiirrit'd  MM  Were  also  sub- 
ject to  accftaia  degree  of  inftiy, fa  ao  £»r  ae  they 
weM  deprived  of  die  cnliMBaiy  Mnous  of  eld  sgOi 
were  excluded  from  taking  part  in  the  celebration  of 
certain  festivals,  and  occMiaiiallj  compelled  to  sing 
defamatory  songs  against  tliamaltM.  No  atinMa 
was  allowed  to  nuury  the  daughter  of  a  Spartan 
citiaen,  and  was  thua  compdlod  to  oidure  the 
IgnonMM  of  old  totfcilsr.  (Ffat  AgmA.  Mj 
MUllrr,  Dor.  iv.  4.  §  3.)  Although  an  ntimos  at 
Sparta  was  subject  to  a  giMtaany  painful  restric- 
tiena,  yet  kis  eonditioo  cannot  be  aUed  oatUwry ; 
it  was  rather  a  state  of  infamy  properly  so  called. 
Eren  the  atimia  of  a  coward  cannot  be  considered 
eqvhaloBt  to  the  civil  death  of  aa  Atfcwifam  atimos, 
for  we  find  him  still  acting  to  some  cxtf^nt  as  a 
citizen,  though  always  in  a  manner  which  made 
his  infkmy  manifest  to  every  one  who  saw  him. 

(r.olvvold,  De  Infamia  fjr  Jure  AUico^  Amstelod. 
1835  ;  'Wachgmulh,  Ifellen.  AUfrUt,  &c-  vol.  ii.  p. 
195,  &c^  2d  edit ;  Meier,  De  Bomit  Dammai.  p. 
101,  &c.  ;  Schomann,  I)e  Com  it.  A  tk.  p.  67,  Ac. 
transL  ;  Hermann,  PolU.  Ant.  of  (irtrce.,  §  124  ; 
Meier  nnd  Schtfraann,  Att.  Froe.  p.  563.  On  the 
Spartan  atimia  in  jiarticuhir,  see  Wachsmuth,  Ac, 
Tol.  ii,  p.  155,  &c.,  2d  ed.  ;  Miiller,  Dor.  iil  10. 
§3.)  [L.S.] 

ATLANTES  (tiTXarrtt)  and  TELAMO'NES 
(T<A<^4«r«s),  are  terms  used  in  architecture,  the 
former  by  the  Greeks,  the  latter  by  the  Romans, 
to  designate  those  male  &pum  which  are  sometimes 
ftnciliifiy  used,  like  the  female  Cargatide$^  in  place 
of  columns  (Vitmv.  tL  7-8  6,  Schneid.).  Il  th 
words  are  derived  frsn  rAiMU.  aad  the  fonner 
evidently  refen  la  Ae  itUa  of  AtfaH  who  »> 
porU'd  the  vault  of  heaven,  the  latter  ^ni^ta  the 
strength  of  the  Telamoaian  hjjut, 

Tka  GfaekaicUtaelivndaMk  tgoiaiipariB^f, 
■adgenewJ^ywHhaoBiaadaptitiiMtotkodiMia^ 
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of  the  building.  They  were  nneh  aaece  boAj  wed 
in  tripods,  thrones,  and  so  fbrtL 

They  were  also  applied  as  ornaments  to  the  sides 
of  a  veasd,  haviiw  the  apmannce  of  supporting  th* 
upper  worics ;  aa  m  the  ship  of  Hieio,  oeocrib^  by 
Athi  na.  lis  (v.  p.  208.  bX 

A  representation  of  radi  figam  ia  gimi  fa  th« 
preceding  woodcut,  copied  ftfm  Iho  Afrffai^iMW  In 
the  kiths  at  Pompeii:  nnoilur  oxn.inplc  df  them  ia 
in  the  temple  of  Jnpitcr  Oljmpias  at  Agngentak 

(MODer,  AfduUL  dL  Kwh^  |  97»  {IMi,  M 

Grierh.  u.  R'6m.  Btf-OrdMtmgtn,  p.  88.)  [P.  S.] 
ATRAM£NTUM,  a  tam  applicable  to  anv 
kfadc  eefamiag  ■abelanea,  far  wMtow  purpose  u 
may  bo  used  (Plant  Mostell.  i.  3.  10-2  ;  Cic  dm 
Nat,  Dtar.  iL  50),  like  thejUAoy  of  the  Oiecka. 
(Deok  4t  <kr.  n.  SIS.)  TlMn  wcn^  Iwwavatw 
three  prindpol  kinds  of  atramentuni  ooa  called 
^•ArarNim,  or  serjrtonwi  (in  Oveflkt  >f^iK>r 
W^ay),  aaathsr  wllaa  satewft—,  tha  tfard  lirtirfi— . 
AtrameiitMiii  Itbrarium  was  what  we  call  writingi- 
ink.  (Hor.  Ep.  iL  1.  236  ;  Petiuo.  102 ;  Cic  oii 
Qk*  Ft.  iL  lA)  Atnmumimm  saterfam  waa  aaad 
by  shoemakers  for  dyeing  leather.  (PUn.  H.  A'", 
xxxir.  12.  s.  32.)  This  atrammtum  stUorimm  coa- 
tained  some  pefaiMai  fagredient,  mch  as  oO  cf 
vitriol  ;  whence  a  person  is  said  to  die  of  atnunen- 
tum  sutorium,  that  is,  of  poison,  as  in  Cicero  (fMd 

wns  used  by  painters  for  some  purposes,  apparently 
aa  a  sort  of  vamisL  (Plin.  //.  N.  xxxvi.  6.  s.  2% 
Ac)  The  Scholiast  aa  Aristophanes  {PlaL  277) 
says  that  the  courts  of  justice,  or  5<itacrr^pio,  in 
Athens  were  called  each  edter  some  letter  of  the 
alphakati  «M  alpha,  another  beta,  a  third  gamma, 
and,  so  on,  and  that  against  the  doors  of  each 
iucturrkpunf^  the  letter  which  belonged  to  it  waa 
written  irw^^  fidfiftari,  in  **  red  ink.**  This  **  red 
ink,"  or  "  red  dye,"  could  not  of  course  be  called 
atramentum.  Of  the  ink  of  the  Greiks,  huwever, 
nothbg  oKlain  is  ksonnit  except  what  may  bs 
gathered  from  the  passage  of  Demosthenes  above 
referred  to,  which  will  be  noticed  again  below. 
The  ink  of  the  Egyptians  was  evidently  of  a  vety 
sufierior  kfad^  since  its  ooloar  and  brightness  ra» 
mafa  ta  lldi  day  in  boom  apechaens  of  pc^iyrL 
The  iiiitial  characters  of  the  pages  are  often  written 
in  nsi<  ink.  Ink  among  tha  BonaiM  is  first  louiid 
■Mitiaiwd  fa  dM  pass^^  of  Cieaio  and  Pfawtw 
above  referred  ta  Pliny  informs  us  how  it  was 
made.  He  saja,  **  It  was  made  of  soot  in  variooa 
ways,  with  bunt  resin  or  pitch:  and  for  this  pot. 
pose,**  he  adds,  **they  have  built  furnaces,  which 
do  not  allow  tha  smoke  to  escape.  The  kind  moat 
commeiidadiBnada  fa  this  way  from  pfae*w<Bod  • 
— It  is  mixed  with  soot  from  the  furnaces  orl>aths 
(that  is,  the  hypocausts  of  the  baths) ;  and  thia 
they  use  ad  tw/wmma  $eribtmda.  Soot  alio  nak* 
a  kind  of  ink  by  boiling  and  straining  the  lees  of 
wine,**  dec  (Plin. //.  AT.  xxxvi  5.  s.  26.)  With 
this  account  the  statements  of  Vitnriw  {viL  10. 
p.  1.97,  cd.  Schneider)  in  the  main  agree.  The 
black  matter  emitted  by  the  cuttle-fish  ($q>ia\ 
and  hence  itself  called  myiia,  was  also  tised  for 
atramentum.  (Cic.  de  NaL  Dear.  iL  50  ;  Prrsius, 
Sat.  iii.  12, 13  ;  Ausonius,  iv.  76.)  Aristotle,  how- 
ever, in  treating  of  the  cuttle-fish,  does  not  refer 
to  the  use  of  the  matter  (doAJ>i)  which  it  emit*,  as 
ink.  (Aelian,  U.  A.  i.  34.)  Pimy  observes  (xxvii. 
7.  n  M)  thai  aa  infhskNi  of  wonawood  with  ink 
fnamaawueiviftMBiBiaa,  Oiithawhol% 
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prrhaps,  it  maj  be  Mtti  thai        li^  of  Um  as. 

Ciieutd  vere  mt^re  durab^  than  oar  own ;  that  Uiey 
««ce  thicker  and  mace  ■-'-*~ti^  m  aakaMaea  and 

An  inJotand  was  <ibco-*erc<l  at  H(-tca< 
mnttihmig  iak  at  tiiick      oil,  and  Miil 
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It  woiijd  appear  also  that  ihl»  pTJininT  cLancter 
if  Ike  ink,  pirrcBttng  it  Sum  nama^  to  tho  poiait 

cient  Remaiu  as  it  ia  by  ourselve*.    Persim  'S-u. 
SL  12)  Uf—tuto  a  fcypiah  wntcr  aittiiig  dovm  to 
as  tiM  itet         im  M J,  ~ 

■ad  Modoit  baoMv; 


or  bcxagtMuiL  Thej  had  csjferi  to  k«vp  tbo 
dul  frian  tk«  ink.  The  annexed  cou  rrpmoit 
inkjtandt  fbaad  at  P«aipeit.  (Calami  ».]  (i  ntie- 
VjuimMtlMAlmmmtin  ta^jmmfint  C<aM-n«^  I^mud.  lt»(>CI; 
B«kma«n,  /rutfury  tf  Imtmmtmm*^  voL  L  p.  IOC, 

voL  ii.  |k  22a;  tu^  CWfaw,  vnL  t.  fi.  «tc) 


by  DHMteM,  it  WMiM 

^T?*^  3J  if  the  colouring  Inerpdi«Wit  wat  o>:t.i  ■  .  i 
by  rmkkang  from  aoaae  anlul  wibotaaoe  (ri  ^t4Aaj' 
Tpifw,  DeBL  db  Cbr.  p.  SIS),  pertofi Meh  ai  m-e 
n^.-  lodian  ink.  It  ia  probable  tbal  tbere  wen- 
mmaij  wtan  of  eolooriiw  ink,  emdaUy  of  ditfohrnt 
oriaaa.  M  fak  (made  of  iiiiilii  ii»  w^arn) 
ara»  -33*^1  aTitiuy  tb"  tit'i*  and  b^^nnir-^  f 
(Uvid,  ZridL  1.  1.  7^  M  aiao  «a»  mk  mode 
ml  odii***  (BiteyiL  19>t  aad  b<s 
a:z^.  the  bradinffs  of  tattt  were  written  with  r«Arvtj, 
the  word  nibru:  came  to  be  oaed  ior  the  dvil  kw. 
CC^iitil  xiL  S*  «Shb,  s  vVio  or  wbited 
t»W?,  m  which  th*^  praetari*  edicts  wrr«*  ■writtrn, 
waA  uxd  in  a  similar  way.  A  penon  <i«roting 
kiaieirlf  in  alfjtrm  and  rv^rico,  «a«  a  pwMB  derotiof 
kimaeif  to  the  law.  [  Albcm.]  Thm>  waa  also  a 
vay  cj^esaivo  ted-cekmied  ink  with  which  the 
capoar  wed  ta  wrila  hm  ngnatonv  bat  which  any 
one  e!«e  was  br  an  edict  (Cod.  1.  tit  23.  a.  (i) 
fcrLu4doi  to  use,  exc<^ting  tiw  aont  or  near  rvla- 
tlona  of  the  empen>r,  to  whom  tW  pftvfiogOWW  ex- 
prrsilir  ■r^f\f^_  'f      <»tT!fw-rrtr  was  imiirt"  agp, 

bi«  ^TtajTd^aa         a  gneea  ink  for  writiov  hie  ngm- 
tom  (]iMlfneaB,AribM^p.p.3.)  OatttbMnen 
ef  Cnsaas  tbrrc  wr»  jmijJ^  lett-»r^  —  <fyM>'iitA 
?|w^iar».    (Dion  CiUB.  xi.  id.)    On  pitbrv  and 
aanoBence  letters  of  gold  nd  riKer,  er  kmen 
conrex^d  with  g-ilt  and  sCvpr,  were  tometimf^  TiM>d. 
(Cic.  r«rr.  iT.  27;  SoeL  Aug.  ".)    In  wruuig  alto 
thia  wag  done  at  a  lai«  fociod.    Soetontnt  ( Aitr. 
10)  say*,  that  of  the  poems  which  Nero  recitod  at 
liemc  '.»Ro  j^nrt  was  writteQ  in  gold  (co*  giil)  letten 
(4B«rew  lUbm$%  and  coneeoated  to  Jopter  Cm^i- 
toliniiB.     This  kind  of  iUnminated  writto^  wai 
more  poctiaed  allenranb  in  religiooi  cempueitioBa, 
wkieh  were  conaidefcd  a«  worthy  to  be  writt«-n 
m  ktten  of  gold  (aa  we  mj  eren  now),  and  there 
fcre  were  actnaOy  written  10.    Something  like 
what  we  eafl  ^rmpathetie  ink,  which  ia  inriaible 
Wat,  or  some  prrparatioa  be  a^icd,  appcan  to 
\jmt  been  not  nncommon.  So  Ovid  {Art  Am.  iii 
<>?7,  tie)  adrisee  writing  lore-letten  with  freah 
wDc,  whii^  would  be  tmreadabhy  vntil  the  letten 
^nse  eprinkled  with  coal-diiit.    Aveomw  {BpitL 
xxiii.  21)  giTee  the  «ine  direction.    Pliny  (zxtL 
8)  ragrnts  that  the  milkj  flap  cfwitainad  ia  Maa 
fintt  might  be  aaed  in  the  WBM  wwf. 

An  inkttutd  C»vf£ar,  fithat^^xo",  Pollux,  5v. 
IK  z.  59)       either  ainfrif  or  doobUt  Tha  doable 
mt;ffq^f  jren  atvimhly  ij»t«itd«d  la  nuiah  Iwtk 
1^  _^        ^fc-  anoch  in  tV^<-  Ti,'v!<ni  fashion. 
S^ia»«b»7^«MM  ab»p«,  •»  4k  example. 


ATRIUM  if  a»ed  in  a  diatinctive  m  well  «• 
ooileaiTe  aaMytod«i|MUe  a  particular  part  in  the 
pn>ala  heoM  of  Ha  Romant  [Uom  and  also 
a  cUas  of  [xillic  luildingi,  00  called  hum  tbeir 
gmetsd  xeMablaaca  m  cswtrwctioa  to  the  atrion 
of  a  privat*  toma.  TlMtv  Is  Ukewite  a  distinction 
}x>tw(-«-n  atrium  and  arra;  the  former  being  aa 
opca  area  swroaaded  bj  a  caloaoade,  wkilit  the 
httcr  iMd  oa  loek  ataaawnt  attarhed  to  it.  The 
atrium,  nii>r«>ovcr,  was  K>n»  tjinr»  a  boilding  by  it< 
self,  rcsetoUuig  ia  aone  re«p«vts  tba  taiia  iiaiilica 
rBamiCA],  but  eomteting  of  fkrm  Am.  9wk 
was  the  Atrium  PuUIcum  in  the  cnjiiii-l,  wiiich, 
Livy  informs  oa,  was  struck  with  Ikhtniag,  a, 
214.   (LiT.nlr.  la)   It  traa  M  oSsrSa  at- 

tachcd  to  some  tottijilc  or  other  rdlfice,  and  in  *och 
ease  consisted  of  an  open  area  aad  awxoBBdii^ 
portico  in  firoot  of  i1m  tlnKtm,  likt  that  befaa 

the  church  of  St.  PeUr,  In  the  Vatican.  S«  vrml 
of  these  buikiiofis  are  mentioned  by  the  *"TMrat 
historians,  two  of  which  WMa  ilsilifalsd  la  tke  mom 

podde**,  Lilx-rta*  ;  hut  on  accotint  of  these  hulld- 
iri^s  Im  lonffs  to  Itoxoau  trtpogimphy,  which  is  trnted 
of  in  the  IHetiomary  t/Ge^rapkw.         [A.  R.] 

ATTIcrRGE.S  (•ATT,s-a..p7/i.  U  M«  jttia 
ttjfU)^  is  an  architectural  tcnn,  which  onlr  oecaia 

ia  Vitanias  (iil  5.  $  %  ir.  6.     1.  6,  8da.t  m 

a  rommfm  adj<^t;vr,  the  word  only  ocean  in  A 
fragment  of  Menander,  No,  628,  Meineke).  1^ 
word  is  evidently  tised  aot  to  describe  a  dtstinel 

order  of  architecture,  bot  any  - 'e  variiiiif.na 
which  the  genius  of  the  Atheniiui  srchitecu  made 


opoo  the  establiihed  forau.  Ia  Ik*  fcroar  aaa. 
m§ft,  Vitmnas  ^iea  it  to  a  ioct  «f  Uia  U 


a  celmnn,  which  he  describes 
Ifrtdifidad  bja 


s  s^  riwiiiiii^  of  two 
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above  and  bclnw,  and  bcaeath  nil  plinth:  but 
fai  femal  of  the  betft  ena^jfleB  the  plinth  it 

WJiTiting.  (For  the  cxnct proportiofu,  tee  Vitniriua.) 
This  form  of  base  aeenu  to  hare  been  originally 
BB  AdMnkn  aiinplificatioti  of  the  Ionic  base  ;  bot 
it  wtt«  aftt^r^^TiH'?  Tiscd  in  the  nth.  r  f  rf5rrs,  especi- 
ally the  Coriiithiau  and  the  Roman  Done  ;  and  it 
it  viwUv  nigndtd  at  htia§,  from  iu  simple  e\f^ 
pmnm,  the  most  geumlfy  ipplicalilt  of  all  the 

In  the  second  of  the  paasagei  dbove  lelemd  to. 

Vitniviin  appli(»s  the  terra  Adintrv^t  to  a  particulnr 
form  of  door-way,  but  it  diifi'rcd  verj  little  from  that 
which  he  dotlgwites  as  the  Doric :  in  fact,  thoogh 
Vitruvius  enmnenitet  three  kinds  of  do  irways  to 
temples,  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Attic,  we  only  find 
in  the  existing  building  two  really  distinct  forms. 
(Mauch,  dit  Criech.  u,  Rom,  Bam-Ordmungen, 
p.  97.)  Aooordiiitf  to  Pliny  iH.N.  xxxtI '23. 
s.  56)  iqMit  piUUB  warn  odled  A/t^cae  colmm- 
mm.)  [P.S.] 

ACJ'CTIO  signifies  generally  **  nn  inercning,  an 
onhr'iiiccnicnt,"  and  hence  the  name  is  applied  to  a 
public  sale  of  good^  <U  which  peraims  bid  apinst 
ono  another.  The  term  aaK<w  b  gmertl,  and  com- 
prehends the  fijicci  s  .  /  ^10,  hjtiorvin  rini'o  and 
teetio.  As  a  species,  oactfto  signifies  a  public  sale 
of  goods  \if  the  owner  or  his  agent,  or  a  nle  of 
go«ida  of  a  deceased  person  for  the  pur[Ki9e  of  di- 
viding the  money  among  those  entitled  to  it,  which 
was  called  MMf^AtraMM.  <Cie.  IV»  OmsAi.  5.) 
The  sale  wits  sometimes  conducted  by  an  arjren- 
tirius,  or  by  a  magister  auctionis ;  and  the  time, 
place,  and  conditions  of  sale,  weie  amMoneed 
either  hy  a  pilhlic  OOtieO  (toMli  dfatt,  ftc)^ 
by  a  crier  (piweo). 

The  osoal  phrmet  to  ncprtit  Ae  giving  notice 
nf  a  sale  are  onrfion^'m  proscrif>erf\  prarJuxire ;  and 
to  determine  on  a  sale,  auctiouem  constilucm.  The 
puthasers  («in/orM),  when  assembled,  wore  some- 
times said  (III  tafiiU'im  iMlrssf.  The  phrases  sij^ni- 
fying  to  bid  are,  liceriy  lic!hin\  which  was  done 
either  by  word  of  mouth,  or  by  such  signHicant 
hints  as  are  known  to  all  people  who  hare  attended 
an  auction.  The  property  was  said  tu  be  knocked 
down  {addid^  to  the  pmdiater  who  etdier  en- 
tered into  an  engagement  to  pay  the  money  to 
the  ai^pmtarius  or  magister,  or  it  was  sometimes  a 
condition  of  sale  that  there  should  be  no  delivery  of 
the  thing  before  payment  (Oaius  iv.  126  ;  Actio, 
pfx  9, 10.)  An  entry  was  made  in  the  books  of  the 
ar<^ntarius  of  tbe  sale  and  the  money  due,  and 
credit  was  given  in  the  same  books  to  the  purchaser 
when  he  paid  tbe  money  (erpeiua  peewiia  lata^ 
acrrpta  relaia).  Thus  the  book  of  the  aigentaritu 
might  be  aied  as  evidence  for  the  nuchMer,  hotb 
of  his  having  made  a  poiehaM,  and  naYmg  paid  fat 
the  thinif  purchased.  If  the  money  waa  not  paid 
according  to  tbe  conditions  of  sali^  tbe  aigentarius 
oonld  toe  l«r  it; 

The  pnnx-o,  or  crier,  seems  to  have  acted  the  part 
of  the  modem  auctioneer,  so  fiu  as  c^ling  out  the 
biddings  (Cie.  IH  C^B^  ^  >»d  amnsing  the 
comiviny.     Slaves,  wh  n  by  auction,  were 

placed  on  a  stone,  or  other  elevated  thing,  as  is 
aemetiiiMa  the  cate  arhen  davea  an  told  in  tbe 


Ignited  States  of  North  America  ; 


h.-nrc  the 


phrase  homo  de  lapide  emhu.  It  was  usual  to  put 
up  a  spear,  ikuto,  b  anetiona,  a  ifymbel  derived,  it 

is  said,  from  the  ancient  practice  of  selling  under 
a  spear  the  booty  act^uired  in  wac   Ueooe  the 


AUCTOR. 

phrase  **  sub  hasta  vendere  "  (Cic  De  Qf.  iL  8) 
si^ified  an  auction.  The  expression  *^asta  ^nb* 
Llica  19  now  used  in  Italy  to  sijTTiify  an  auctMSS 
the  expression  m  "  rondere  all'  asta  pubblica,**  or 
**  vendcri  per  subasta.**  By  the  auctio,  the  QtM' 
tarinn  ownership  iti  the  thing  sold  was  tnu»- 
ferred  to  the  purvhaser.  IBoNOBUM  Emtio  ; 
SacTin.l  [O.I-.] 

AlJCTOll,  a  word  which  m-itanis  the  mime 
element  as  a«y-co,  aiid  signifies  ceucnUly  one  who 
enlaiges,  confirms,  or  gives  to  a  thiqg  its  complete- 
ness and  efficient  form.  The  numenms  technical 
pignifications  of  the  word  are  derivable  frutu  this 
general  notion.  As  he  who  gives  to  a  thin^  that 
which  is  neoemary  Ibr  its  completeness,  may  m  this 
sense  he  Tiewed  at  tbe  chief  acUMr  or  doer,  the 
word  aoctor  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  one  who 
originatct  «r  pmpoeet  a  thiqg ;  bat  this  cannot  be 
viewed  as  Ha  primary  meaning'.  Accordingly,  the 
word  auctor,  when  used  in  connection  with  lex  or 
senatos  c<Hi»aUum,  often  Beans  him  who  originates 
and  proposes,  as  appnui  fiwn  anroeroos  passages. 
(Liv.  vi.  3«j  ;  Cia  Pro  Dom.  c.  30.)  When  ,i 
measure  was  approved  by  the  senate  before  it  was 
confirmed  by  the  volet  of  the  people,  the  aenato 
were  said  aiicft>rr^  /"rri",  r^Tid  tl  in  prelirainarA-  ap- 
uroval  wat  called  sewttes  <tmetorUa$.  (Cic.  BmtiUt 
c  U.) 

The  expressions  "  fwtr  i  niicf<irrs  fiunt,**  "  pa- 
trcs  Buctores  fijcti,"  have  given  rise  to  much  dis- 
cusdoik  In  the  earlier  periods  of  the  Roarma 
state,  the  word  "  jiatres  "  wivs  eqtiivnlent  to  **  pa- 
tricii  in  the  later  period,  when  the  patricians  bad 
hist  all  importance  as  a  politioU  body,  the  tem 
patres  signified  the  senate.  But  the  writers  of 
the  age  of  Cicero,  when  speaking  of  the  eoriy 
periods,  often  used  the  word  pntre%  when  th^ 
mifiht  have  used  patricii,  and  thus  a  cnn'iision 
arose  between  the  curly  and  the  later  tigniiication 
of  the  word  paiares. 

The  cr|)re*''inn  patres  ancfores  fiunt  means 
that  tiie  determinations  of  the  fxipulus  in  the  cofnitia 
centuriata  were  confirmed  hy  the  patridut  in  the 
comitia  curiata.  Tn  •  Tplii'n  this  fully,  as  to  the 
earliest  periods,  ii  is  nccessarj'  to  show  what  the 
lex  curiata  de  imperio  was. 

After  the  comitia  curiata  liad  elected  a  kinj; 
{cnavU\  the  king  proposed  to  the  E>aiuc  body  a 
k.T  curiata  de  imperio.  (Cic  Dt Rep.  il  13, 17«18^ 
20.)  At  first  it  might  appear  as  if  there  were 
two  elections,  for  the  patricians,  that  is  the  po- 
pulus,  first  elected  the  king,  and  then  they  had 
to  vote  again  upon  the  impcrium.  Cicero  {De  Ley. 
Jffr.  iL  11)  explains  it  thus — that  the  populus  had 
thus  an  opportunity  to  reconsider  their  vote  (ne- 
prtkmdmdi  potrntae)*  Bat  the  chief  reasoa  was 
that  the  imperinm  wat  not  eowfeited  by  the  bore 
election,  and  it  was  necessary  that  the  kin^j  f.h<>uld 
have  the  imperium  :  consequently  there  must  be  a 
distinct  vote  upon  it    Now  Livy  says  nothing  of 

the  lex  curi;ita  in  his  first  1  k,  hut  he  us«"s  the 

expression  natres  auctorcs  ficrent,"  patres  aoc- 
toiea  AetL**  (Lir.  L  17,  S3,  S3.)  In  this  aense 
the  patrea  were  the  "anctires  coniiiiorurn,'^  an  ex- 
pression analogous  to  that  iu  which  a  tutor,  is  said  to 
be  an  auctor  to  hit  popilhia.  In  tome  pewaya  tha 
expression  **  patricii  auc^:)re8  "  is  u.<ied,  whi<X  is  an 
additional  proof  that  in  the  expression  patres 
auetoie^**  tiie  jwtndan  hedy  it  neaat,  and  not  the 
senate,  as  some  have  supposed. 

Cicen^  in  the  pasH^et  quoted,  does  not  use  tha 
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fa  lie  paasair^  quoted,  speak  of  thr  Irx  cunata  de 
in^etia  Bat  they  tfmk  of  tbe  mdc  tkin^  tlMiiB|h 

Di  i;iy>iiu  •ocKrtimes  usra  «Ji  expres*I<in  iquiTalrnt 
to  "  patncii  auctow  fent,**  far  patncu  <k  amtm 

STil  C0,^?^.> 
Til  the  tine  of  bcrriaa  TaUini  there  wen  oni  j 


rkcted  a  king,  «n<l  ihrn  by  another  rote  cttnU  rrvd 
thi    fill  I     The  impenmn  eooid  onijr  be  coe- 

e«is9«anr  tn  detfrmme  first  who  was  to  be  the  pcT- 
•■I  vho  wu  capable  &£  nceivm^  the  imperium  ; 
WtdL  dw  llMre  were  two  aepumte  Totee  of  the  pe- 
trr*.  Sernui  Tullioa  estabUshod  the  cmnitin  cm- 
tafuu,  ilk  wkkh  the  ^<eb«  aLo  voted.  When  hi* 
eaosticiition  waa  m  Ml  loffoe  after  the  exile  of  tbe 
Ijii:  Tar^iiiTi,  the  patrr*  hn^l  't*'!  the  privilr^«  of 
the  auuil^  cunaia  the  rot<>  of  thr 
that  ia,  thej  gare  to  it  the 
*  •«tnrm  anrtz-nias  "  (Cjc.  De  fiepuL.  li  30)  ;  or, 
m  otiicr  »ard&,  line  "  patrcs  "  were  "  auct«>re«  Cacti. 
(C3c  Pro  Pkmao,  c  3.)  That  dni  WW  the  pne- 
tire  ^'Icr  the  Mefhtie,  W*  aw  frn  Idry 

(ii.  5a,  39  >. 

In  the  fifth  centwy  of  the  dtj  a  change  wa» 
Bade.  By  one  of  ihi-  law»  of  the  pli  b»  iiin  die- 
XMStt  Q.  PuLlilius  Pbolo,  U  wa*  enactW  (Lit.  riil 
U9  in  the  eaae  of  leges  to  be  enactaA  at  tlM 
eoamia  rmtrrnata,  the  patree  ■hoold  be  aoetoRa, 
that  a,  the  curiae  •honld  giro  their  aasent  before 
the  Tote  ef  tbe  comftia  cmturiata.  If  we  take 
thia  litesaUy,  the  eomitia  cmiata  might  ttill  reject 
a  prmmtd  Uw  by  relbaing  their  prerioos  ■aoction  ; 
and  ihia  might  bie  ao :  bat  it  is  probable  that  the 
■BDctaam  hecaaie  a  natter  of  form.  By  a 
of  onoertain  date  (Cic.  Bnttu,  c  14), 
De  change  vaa  mad<:  u  lo  electicna,  which 
lex  had  made  as  to  the  CDactiiig  of 
TWa  explains  the  paswme  of  Ltry  (i.  1 7). 
Acr.on}Iri(?ly,  after  the  pawing  of  tbe  lex  Mai'nin, 
the  fatnsD  aoctantaa  "  was  distiDCt  bom  the  kx 
uaiaia  de  wnperio,  while,  befcrs  the  pesmf  of  the 
Uz  Maenia,  ihoy  were  tl,:-  M:rj<  t'i'ng.  ThuB  the 
Jex  Maenta  made  the  kx  ouiata  deinwerio  a  BKie 
fcnByfv  the  nnperuaB  casM  sat  %a  SNMad*  aod  so 
in  the  later  FCepublic,  is  order  to  keepap  a  gh^nl  lu 
of  «  rnhMMoo^  xhirtj  Ikton  eihihrtad  the  wre- 

tJ:>ritas  patrum,  which  »a«  t^-  n--,-  ,.t  rhf*  j-rnale, 
aopean  aa  the  mode  in  which  the  cQohnnation  of 
tte  peopled  dMiea,  and  the  aoaMaf  ef  ^  ha- 
pM^rini,  were  both  incloded. 

This  expiawitintt  which  is  loonded  oo  that  of 


the 


pean  to  be  what  h'"  andemtan^s  bv  thr-  phrase 
j^otres  aactocca,'"  u  at  least  more  coiuutent  with 

la  tbe  mtfaiMl  time,  auctor  is  often  said  of  the 

the  senate,  \r.-1  r;  which  reeomnHm<bii^"^at 
body  pasted  a  sefuUiUkcoasnltiim.    (Gaiiu,  i.  30, 

Wbea  the  ..  .  r  f  nnrt'-r  i:^  rx'-pli'  ^  to  him  who 
but  does  not  ongiuate  a  kgulative 
jkksqmvidmBtta  tmeuor.  {Ck.  Ad,  AtL 
1,19*  Jl^tt&tm  C  2S   I?7-)     Soni'^timi^^  hMh  jiTTctrsr 
'  'in  same  tc&teucc,  a&d 
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I  fha  awanuig  of  wdb  b  kept  dialiaat   (Cla.  f^, 

I  iil.  30.) 

With  refmDce  to  desliagi  between  ixulividuali^ 

10),  and  i»  dr fined  tha»  (Hie  '0.  tit  J 7.  «.  T  7 " '  : 
Amaior  mm^a  ^  Jm$  m  w»t  trmmL  1a  this  sense 

buyer  (tmiftr) :  the  prr»<»n  who  joiinNj  the  »-  Hi  f  in 
a  ftsmitty,  or  as  sccanty,  was  ceiled  aacaw  ss« 
ttKtJuty  as  opposed  to  the  seller  er  aafria^  av^aHH^ 

a%  I'X  tiu  1.  ■.  4,  21  ;  lit  2.  t.  4.  51.)  The 
pkraM  a  mutkt  €mt»ar$  mmm  (Cic  I'err.  &,  «.  'JU)  i 
a«*ir«s  faadbw  (OiDL  ii.  If )  wB  ikw  ha  kmi- 

bin^ilc.    The  teitatnr.  with  rvspeci  to  h'n 
Uiighl  be  caUed  auctuT.    (Kx  Coip.  lienauMi. 
Cod.  tit.  11.) 

Coniiitetilly  with  the  nieanin^'i  of  auctnr  ai  al- 
ready explained,  the  neooa  oi  unucnuu^,  appcov- 
iai,  aatf  ghrfaif  wMil^  «a  a  measare  tartda^  m 
persrmH  ttata*  dmrly  apfiears  in  tha  MlBvim|M* 
fage.    (Cic  /'m  /Amk.  c  2^.) 

Aoetor  is  also  ossd  geoefally  to  exnwss  any 
•on  undiT  who»e  authority  any  jxct  i«  <t'ne. 

In  thi«  M>n.<«,  it  moko*  a  tutor  whu  u  a^«p<uuUrd 

aid  «Mr  advise  a  wmnan  on  aceoont  of  the  in- 
firmity of  her  n'X  (Lir.  xxxiv.  -  ;  Tit'.  f*ro  f 'lirr*. 
c.  'J/>  ;  (iaiii*,  i.  1  195) :  tt  u  aim  applml  tu  a 
tutor  whote  bii»itirjis  it  is  to  approre  of  certaui  arts 

on  b.  half  of  a  «w4  iftfrnm),  ifmkm, 

ut.  tf.  s.  8.) 

The  term  anrtores  jnri*  \»  e<](iivalflal  ta  jaria« 

periti  (Dig.  1.  tit  2.  s.2.  1 13  ;  Oellias  iL  c.  10) : 
and  tbe  law  wnters  or  leaden  of  particular  ichooU  of 
law  were  called  sako&ie  ametar$$.  It  b  unnecrsaaiy 
to  trace  the  other  significstirms  of  this  word.  [(}.  1*1 
AUCTORAMENTLM.  lOtaDiaToaaa] 
AUCTO'RITAS.   The  technical  '-||  af 

The  aurtoritas  st»atw  was  net  a  senatw-ceu' 
suhom  ;  it  was  a  measure,  incomplete  b  itself, 
whi^  lanirait  ili  aewfialiw  \ij  mm  athtr  a«H 

thority. 

Auctoritas,  as  applied  to  property.  Is  etiairalent 
to  legal  ownership,  hatag  a  aatailaiiaB  af  Mdor* 
(Cic.  Top.  c.  4  :        CMk  a.  M.)  fl  was  a 

provi»i()n  «>f  the  law»  of  the  Twe!tc  Table*  th.it 

thera  ooitld  be  ao  awcapton  of  a  stolea  thins 
(Gains,  ii  4A>,  wMdi  ia  ^  asfffaawd  ^  CMKaa 
in  »{>eak"  i/  •f  ■  Atinian  law  (ivii.  c.  7)  :  Qw-l 
tiAr^ptmm  «rU  m'  Ottawa  am^orUm  uh  ;  the 
sfwmMpaf  thathhy  alBla»  wa  na  fai  «ha  ori- 
fjinal  owner,    (r  ,  Of.  \.  c.  12;  D;fk*en, 

i/tUrndUy  dx.  d»r  2w^-  I^Fngmmit^  41 7.) 
(Aa  ta  tha  niyiaari—  Una  AwMtllaa,  aoa  Uao* 

CAIMO.) 

Aacioritas  snmatimai  a%itifiet  a  wanantj  or 
eallaiaral  lawiillj  {  muk  tua  imiwtatii  ta  anetor 

«rr7:n>'!-:<».    Anctoritatts  nftio  meanj  the  action  of 
evictioo.    (I'aiUaa^  i 
The  iuslf  iHueiila  i 
dences  of  title. 

Tbe  auctoritas  of  tbe  praetor  is  •mnetimes  need 
to  signify  the  judicial  —itliai  af  the  prsetor,  «i 
hi«  order,  ^ly  which  a  person,  a  tutor  for  in»i.nnce, 
roigbt  be  conipuUed  to  do  sooie  legal  act  ((iaiui,  i. 
190 ;  Dig.  27.  tit  9.  a.  5y,  «r,  IB  aiher  worda, 
"  aiictir  fieri."  The  ttitnr,  with  rrspcet  t" 
words  both  male  and  female  ( pu/nVA,  jMpiUM),  was 
said  negoiimm  ffertre^  and  autiorit  ittin  imterpotunt 
I  tfif  f^srmrr  phmt-'  i»  whi-f"  t^"^  ttitnr  Hoc* 

I  the  act  huoscit  j  the  iiUter,  where  he  gives  his  ap> 


HMgit  Ub.  a.  tit  17.) 
lafatWamafror  arl. 
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probation  and  confinoatkm  to  the  act  uf  his  word. 
Thoogh  a  papillos  had  not  a  cafvacity  to  do  any  act 
which  waa  prejudicial  to  him,  he  had  a  cnpncity  to 
receive  <x  aiaent  to  any  thing  which  wa«  tor  hi* 
bowfit,  wd  ill  nek  ciM  tk*  omMw  «r  ths  titer 
W  not  MeeeMiy. 

The  Bathcri^  of  decided  caaot  wa«  called 
mmilUer  Juiimi^nm  tmdoniat.  The  other  mean* 
ings  nf  anrtfiritaa  may  be  cn-iilr  derived  from  thf 
primary  meaning  of  the  word,  and  from  the  cx- 
^anationa  here  giren.  [O.  L.] 

AUIUTO'RIUM,  M  the  rmme  implie«,  is  any 
pkcc  for  hcantig.  It  \^-as  the  pmctice  among  the 
Romans  for  poeta  and  others  to  Mid  their  compoti- 
tinns  to  their  friend«,  who  were  aometimes  called 
the  auditorium  (Pliu.  £p.  iv.  7)  ;  but  the  word 
iSt&  need  to  expreae  any  plaoe  in  which  any 
thfai^  was  heard,  and  under  the  enpire  it  waa 
applied  to  a  court  of  justice.  Under  the  republic 
the  place  for  all  judical  proceedings  was  the  comi- 
tium  and  the  foruni.  (Isi  pagtint  in  oomitio  ant 
in  foro  ante  meridiem  cansam  coniicito  quom  per- 
onuit  aiubo  praoacntes.  Dirkscn,  Vehersidit^  6lc, 
p.  725,)  But  far  the  nke  o£  shelter  and  odd? 
nienee,  it  beeoM  the  imwlies  to  bold  eoarts  fa  the 
Baailicac,  which  contained  halls,  which  were  r1»o 
called  aoditoria.  Ixi  the  dialogue  ^a  Onttoribus 
(&  39),  the  wfUer  eifaMrveo  that  etalofy  Imd  ket 
much  l»y  cases  being  j^encrally  heard  in  "auditoria 
et  tabuiaria.''  It  t»  first  under  M,  AurcUu*  that 
the  anditerinin  principia  b  mentkned,  by  which 
we  must  understand  a  hall  or  room  in  the  »  ri.i! 
icflideiiee ;  and  in  sach  a  ball  Septimioo  S^verus 
mA  tbaklir  iuperai  bold  tbdr  npniir  oittinfta 
when  tJiey  prided  as  jud^s.  (Dig.  36.  tit.  1. 
•.22;  49.  tit.9.  s.  1;  Dim  Caas.  IxxtL  11 ;  Dig.  4. 
tfL  4*  a.  19.)  Tba  pwyincial  goremors  also  under 
the  empire  sometimes  sat  on  their  tribunal  as  in  the 
republic,  and  sometimes  in  the  praetorium  or  in  an 
avditorhuii.  Accordingly,  the  latest  jurists  use  the 
word  generally  for  juiy  place  in  which  justice  was 
administered.  (Dig.  1.  tit.  22.  s.  5.)  In  the  time 
«f  Diodaliaa,  tbe  indlloflniB  had  got  the  tmmc  of 
tfrrrtarhfm  :  nnd  in  a  constitution  of  Constantina 
(Cod.  Tii.  1.  tit.  1 G.  8.  6),  the  two  worda  seem  to 
)te  used  as  equivalent,  when  he  eiuurts  that  both 
criminal  and  civil  ra?<'s  should  be  heard  openly 
(before  the  tnbuual),  and  not  in  auditoria  or 
aaoMHria.  Valentintanus  and  Valens  allowed 
causes  to  hc:  lieard  cither  before  the  tribunal  or  in 
tbe  •ecretorium,  but  yet  with  ofcn  doors.  From 
tba  fifth  century,  the  secretarimn  or  secretnm  was 
the  regular  plaoe  for  hearing  causes,  and  tbe  people 
were  excluded  by  lattice-work  (eaneeUae)  and 
curtaiiu  {vela)  ;  but  this  may  hare  been  as  much 
for  oooTooieiwa  aa  fior  taj  other  puipooe,  though  it 
appears  that  at  diis  bte  period  of  the  empire  tbere 
were  only  present  the  magistrate  and  his  otticers, 
and  the  pvties  to  the  caoa^  Only  those  whom 
the  magistrate  invited,  or  wlw  baa  bnrinens,  or 

{>erson8  of  certain  rank  (honorati)  had  adnii^ion 
to  the  courts,  under  the  despotic  system  of  the  late 
empiNk  (Cod.  1.  tit 48.  i.8;  HeOirag^  iliHidM 
ties  (^vilpro:xJStejs,  p.  215.)  [G.  L."] 

AUOUK,  AUGU'KIUM ;  AUSF£X,  AUS- 
PmUlL  Ji^iir  or  oMiM*  Mat  •  diviner  by 
Til  Is,  but  came  in  course  of  time,  like  tfic  Orfek 
»i«»r^s,  to  be  aralied  in  a  more  extended  sense : 
bit  art  was  called  wgufiwm  vfmtfMmu  nmarcb 
rclntrq  thnt  the  nuifurti  were  originally  termed 
(Mt^ptces  (^MotMil.  Horn,  c  72),  and  tbe»  seems  no 


reason  to  doubt  this  ststement  as  Hartui^  dooa 
{Die  Beli^  der  JI&Mr,  vol  L  p.  99),  en  tba 
authoritv  of  Scnius  {ad  Virrj.  Am.  i.  40.:.  ii:.  20). 
The  authority  of  Plutarch  is  further  supported  by 
tba  brt,  that  in  riomaii  aMuriagcs  the  persoai  who 
represented   tin'   ciivincr  nf  ancient  times,  was 
caUed  aweptje  and  not  atuptr.    {Cic.  da  Di».  L  16^ 
Rubino  {Homiaek,  Verfammg^  p.  45)  dimwi  ft  di^ 
tinrtion  between  the  mefiTiin?  of  the  words  ftfi<fj.cji 
and  awjur,  though  be  bcia  ves  tlua  they  were 
to  indicate  the  ama  person,  the  former  refierri^^ 
simply  to  the  obserration  of  t:ii:  !>ijn-,  and  the*  l:\tter 
to  the  iuterpretation  of  them.    Ihia  ticw  is  oer* 
taialy  mqipertad  by  tba  neaaiag  «f  the  veita 
atupieari  and  amgmrwriy  and  the  same  distinction 
seems  to  prevail  between  the  words  attspidwm  and 
as^HfraHH,  when  they  are  used  together  ((Sb  db 
Dm.  iL  48,  de  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  3),  though  they  are 
often  applied  to  the  same  signs.    The  word  tnufrnm 
was  supplanted  by  amgmr^  but  the  scientific  tetM 
for  the  obserratioa  continued  oa  the  eontraiy  to  be 
«nMpi«*iiiH  and  not  amamimm,   Tbe  etymology  of 
lui-yji^a  is  clear  enough  (from  oets,  and  the  root 
q)M  or  apse),  but  that  ct  migm  ia  not  ao  eer- 
tan.  Tba  aneient  gnmnwiaBa  dctM  H  from 
avis  and  gero  (Festus,  ».  v,  augur ;  Serr.  ad 
Virg.  Attk.  v.  523),  while  some  modem  writeta 
suppose  dia  root  to  be  <n^  signifying  *teaee,** 
and  the  same  as  thu  Sausi  rit  uLsfu,   tlic  I„itiri 
ooH^  and  the  German  amk  and  «r  to  be  a  icr- 
wiiiitfaa  { tba  word  wsald  tsaa  aoRasrad  ta  ihm 
English  seer.    Others  ajrain  believe  tne  word  to 
ha  of  Etnucaa  origin,  which  is  not  incempatiblo 
with  tba  aappoaitioa,  as  we  shaD  abaw  bdbw,  that 

thf  nti«.pirr.>!  '.vrrp  of  T-ntin  or  Sal'inr  nricnn,  pinrr* 
the  ward  ampur  may  thus  have  been  iutroduoed. 
along  with  EtTOMin  ritao,aBd  Uraa  Imve  sopewadad 
the  original  term  uujtpat.  There  is,  howevei^  as 
certainty  on  the  point;  and,  althmiflh  the  fint 
mention<  d  rtynMUgy  aoMW  inpaobiMe,  yet  froaa 
the  analogy  of  au-sprr  nnd  rrn-rrpf,  we  are  inrlin:^ 
to  believe  that  tbe  funucr  part  of  the  word  is  uf 
the  same  root  ia  mrif,  and  tba  latter  eiajr  be  cosh 
nactcd  with  perro,  more  e5jy«cia!h'  Priscian  (i.  fi. 
§  S6)  givM  auger  aitd  amjeratua^  as  the  more  an* 
cient  fimia  of  os^^  and'  osyawsiM,  By  Greek 
writers  on  Roman  affairs,  the  augttrs  are  called 
olupo-w6\oii  olwvocK6iroiy  oiwivraL,  oi  iw'  oianmls 
l«p«is.  The  augurs  foimed  a  oollegiiun  at  Rome, 
Init  their  history,  ftmctions,  and  duties  will  be  t>ott4?r 
explained  after  we  have  obtained  a  clear  idea  of 
what  the  auipiaM  wMb  ind  wlto  bid  tba  powor 
of  taking  them. 

An  acquaintance  with  this  subject  is  one  of 
primary  importance  to  every  student  of  Roman  hia> 
t(Hy  and  autivnsiaa.  In  the  most  ancient  timea, 
no  transaction  took  place,  either  of  a  private  or  a 
public  nature,  without  consulting  the  auspices,  and 
hence  we  find  the  question  asked  in  a  waU-kilOWll 
passage  of  Livy  (vul4),  "^Auspidis  bane  tnben 
conditam  esse,  auspiciis  bello  ac  pace,  dome  mili- 
tiaeque  omnia  geri,  quia  est,  qai  ignioceC?**  An 
e«»miaof  tba  mat  impoitaiit  meti  eoBseeted  wi& 
the  auspices,  which  is  all  that  our  lirnl;^  u  ill  aBov« 
therefore,  claims  pur  attentive  coasidcraUoo. 

All  tba  nationa  of  antiquity  were  impreaaed  wHh 
the  firm  belief,  that  the  will  of  the  g-  iL^  nnd  fn'.ur,' 
events  were  revealed  to  men  by  certain  sigua, 
which  %rerB  sent  by  the  gods  as  nastka  of  tbair 

favour  to  their  sincere      irsh-jip-r-!,     Ili  nm,  the 

aiguments  of  the  Stoics  that  if  there  are  8^>ds». 
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tikPT  mrsft  Bend  thrm  uXiCOM  of  tbrir  will  {C\c. 
ijaL  ii.  IJ^,  expc«a»«d  «o  oaapi<eS«lj  popular 
MeC,  that  wfcoerer  qoftinnfd  it,  ««ald  bav* 
Wen  ImIimI  upon  in  no  oth^r  !  :  than  as  atheutu 
Bst  wkile  ail  nauan*  KMJghs  to  become  aci|UAiQl4Nl 
wkk  the  win  of  the  nods  hj  tmnooB  Bodca,  which 
jtar?  n«<  t'  11-  -r-L.n*  >  Wi^di  of  dirirAlion,  there 
sitae  »  eacQ  «4fpatrate  TUtvm  »  •art  ^  ti^tMn*! 
MMflha  the  paiii^»y<U,  wW  wrtch<4  over 
^*T!i.  r?':ra!^  ih«  futnre  to  them  in  a  dUtinct  and 
pfcai^  Qumner.  Hence,  nurh  people  fomtimrd  a 
aet»nki  ^Mrrici^  or  divimmtuK  which  WOTpported 
'.he  Unft  and  institution^  of  the  ttetf,  and  was 
gnardtwi  horn  Mixture  with  £um|{a  ekments  by 

vr»yo  astroloer  -r  i  the  whole  prtfphetk  art  of  l'  ■ 
Ci:ai<iaeans  as  a  dangeron*  innoration  ;  they  pAtci 
Stde  iftelien  to  dMHM^  and  hardly  any  to  edh 

tarj  tram  the  i:,tra»c>^i4  u»  attacn  much 

- —  Prvfcjjmr  t  ;  !n  common  wiih  ot h  ^r  ni»*c'Hbourin(f 
■aU'irj  ihey  endeavoured  to  learu  the  luuirr,  npe- 
cafiy  IB  war,  by  eossalting  the  cntrailt  of  rktuoa; 
ifcry  laid  great  •tT«^«  upon  &Tourable  or  unfavour- 
ahle  eaaao,  aixi  m  times  of  daD|[er  and  difficulty 
were  Mcartatjd  to  eooMilt  the  Sibjlfine  book«, 
which  iky  hoA  receiv*^  from  the  Greeks  ;  bat  the 
of  diTinaLion,  wiuch  was  peeaiiar  to  them, 
hI^  MHMlsd  it  thoee  c^as 
mdaded  nnder  the  Bane  of  oasptaa.  The  ob* 
ti  the  aaspice«  waa,  aceocding  to  the 
ttaUtaoTiy  of  the  aadent  writcn,  more 
eren  than  Roma  ilmU,  wUck  mtamtaaiij 
founded  wuitf  Aa  WMiiMi  tt  W9 
and  the  aae  of  them  ii  therefeie  aieo- 
tkm  liMtiat,  or  the  eartieat  inhabitant* 
af  tka  otf,  ^%ara  twrm  thcrefefv  no  naam  to 
aaaign  to  then  aa  Etraacan  origin,  as  many  modTn 
vmeca  m  mdmed  to  do,  whw  than  m»  asmai 
iheiB  pomtini^  to  an  opposita  MwlMiMk  Gfcrro, 
who  n-as  him»elf  an  aagor,  is  hit  work  /><  Z>iri- 
MrfMa^  CBBatantlj  npeaht  la  tha  itoikiad  diflawoo 
%Mwaa  aaipicM  dka  BbVEM  i^mmi  af 
djrina.tir>n  :  and,  while  he-  frr- ;  lently  mentjons 
la  wkick  paid  attentinn  to  tha  fl^t  of 
fitiwgV  tfca  diffaavit,  W  am 
oTun^  mentions  this  prarti(>-  7\i  in  existence  among 
(Ciciie  X>iv.  L  41,  iL  S&,  W  t 
^  n.  4v)  if  ha  Valirf  dhrt  Aa  ttlghl  ef 
tirdi  ifare  if>m^  intlmaiion  of  the  will  of  the  godi 
aeoas  to  hare  been  prcTalent  amon^Mgj^MUoM 

well  as  the  Romans  ;  but  it  •'■  .is  only  among  the 
laticr  people  that  it  was  reduced  to  a  complete 
ayiteni,  go? eined  by  flxad  raha,  and  haiied  oawn 
frrizn  ariinerstion  to  /fenrnition.  In  Greece,  the 
flEades  a^pplanted  t^  birdi,  and  the  fature  was 
InKBt  Am  AftMm  ani  atliar  geda,  rarely  from 

Zois,  wf)o  p-wsesaed  v^ry  f'"'^'  nnr'rs  hi  Orecoe. 
The  tanttaii  waa  tha  caae  at  Home :  it  was  from 
r^fti  Itoi  lii  nifaiii  mm  l«Biit,nd  Aa  binU 
^rm regarded  aj  hit  metaengeia.  (  f  frtermm- 
tmJovis,  Cie.  de  Dkmm.  ii.  M  f  J^trprrtes  Jovu 
fib'  ^fwV  jimMff  11^1      CS&  *  Leg.  il  8). 

|y  jm^l^^d  in  general,  thnt  the  It^mnn 
WTifw  rm»  «arirtially  of  a  pjactkai  nature^  ;  the, 
■are  oo  is/cinMtioo  reapecting  the  oma  af  fittnrt 
M.  iherdidoot  inform  men  tr-W  t£y«  to  karpe^. 
 T  ^gj^ai  tk*g  9Bfre  to  do^or  mtt 


tbey  aMigBed  aa immb  Ar  Aa  iarfrfai  at 

Japiu-r,  —  tht  y  «  rr; !?  ana<iui>crd,  yrs  or  r--. 

Iha  wotds  tuyanu  and  aaepMBwa  came  ta  ba 
Bsed  in  mmm  ef  iIm  ta  rfga«y  tha  iitnii  iBilw 

of  Tsrious  kiudi  of  tiKtis.  They  were  dlxidrd  intf* 
fif«  sorts :  aa  oan^  •»  awias,  «v  ft^ya^iu,  aw- 
^1  iipi  I  mm,  m  dirit.    Of         tha  hM  thrva 

f-rm -H  nn  part  of  the  anrieut  aospkes.  The  r>h- 
•eriatJuo  of  ugns  ia  the  beav«is,  such  as  i^h  li- 
ning, was  aanaafly  aooaacted  with  efaserrina  tha 
heavens  in  orxlt^r  rn  Tvat<h  the  birrf*  ;  d  thrre- 
fic^  laust  m  r*i\,  uu>««  have  iwraK<J  y*n  uS  tha 
aaspteee  ;  fur  in  an  cailjf  alipe  of  aancty,  light* 
ntnir  and  timilar  phenomerui  hare  l«een  alwayt 
looked  upon  as  sent  by  the  fr':>ds.  A  fnw  wotde 
must  be  saiii  on  each  r>f  these  five  kteiiifaVIMy; 

I  AI*  (w/o.  Thii  included  the  ebserrmtioo  nf 
;ii<.  '.^hous  kuids  uf  thunder  and  lightiuug,  a&d 
was  regarded  as  the  moot  importwit,  waJiiaBi 
vmKpirmm.  (Ser»,  oti  Virtf.  Am,  it  6!*3  ;  Cic.  rfe 
Xte.  LL  18,  &c.  i  FeMus,  f.  e.  CotUntm-}  The  io> 
Icrpretation  of  thoM  pheno— na  was  niktK  Btni^ 
can  than  Roman  ;  and  the  otily  prmit  ronnerted 
with  them  wlu«:h  desires  mentKm  here,  la,  that 
whenever  it  was  leported  by  a  pctMs  sathoriMi 
to  take  the  aasplces,  that  Jupiter  thundered  or 
lightened,  the  o<niitui  could  oot  be  held.  (l  ie.  </« 
Mr.  11.  U,  Pkmpp.  V.  S.) 

%  Em  onftas.  It  was  only  a  few  bifds  which 
oottid  give  aognrisa  among  the  Raeaans.  (Cic 
Dim.  n.  M.)  They  wers  divided  into  two  demwi  t 
Ommm,  those  which  gave  aogoriea  by  singing,  or 
their  wica,  and  AlUm,  those  which  gave  anguriea 
by  their  flight.  (Festas»  iie.  Oteimu).  To  the 
former  dasa,  betooaed  the  raven  (e^frnt)  and  tha 
erow  (oorme),  the  first  of  these  kfivtTig  a  &voai»Ua 
omen  (oaqpiWaai  roftMa)  when  it  appeared  on  the 
rigitt,  tha  hMcr;  on  the  eeotiary,  wh«a  U  waa  tata 
<m  tha  bfl  (Plairt.  Aabt.  H.  1.  12  ;  Oe.  dif  Mr.  L 
?,':>']  ■  likewise  the  owl  (MctM, Feetas,  «.  r.  fheimaX 
and  t^  hsa  (i^atfMa,  CMLdtDm,  ii.  26).  To  the 
avsr  afiftv  hmaaifBd  Ibrt  ef  alD  tha  caf(le  {tupiHlii ), 
who  is  railed  pre-eminently  the  bird  of  Jupiter 
(Jbaif  akf),  anid  aast  Ihe  vultioa  (eatew),  aad 
with  Aeas  twa  Aa  aab  mmgmaJu,  aha  called  em^ 
Jhufa,  and  the  itamusn^ut  or  t»F?/nii»<Ti' < .  H'  |iro- 
bablj  also  to  ba  classed.  (Conp.  Virg.  Am,  u  iUi  j 
Ut.  I  7,  t4  T  FMlas,  a  «l  saaoaaffs;  PIk.  17.  M 
X-  7  )  S  rrii  birds  were  iticluded  t  'tVi  .ii  .onjf  the 
and  the  afite;  soch  were  the  pHmt  Martma, 


».  20  ;  Hor.  C'trm.  iii.  27.  15  ;  Fo«tni,  ».  r.  OW- 
aam  Ir^ai^tasi}.   These  were  the  principal  birda 


tion  of  each  bird  had  a  diflTerenl  meanin^f,  accord- 
ing to  the  ditierent  eircamitanccii  or  times  of  the 
year  when  h  was  shMftiiJ,  hat  the  partkafaat  da 

not  deserve  further  notice  here.  Whfii  the  birds 
£bvoared  an  undertaking,  they  were  said  o^iom>. 


favourable  they  were  aaiUu^iiom»,aroere,  r*/raj/»rt^ 
Ac,  and  were  then  called  advertm  or  atkras.  Tha 

bird^  '«bTrh  rnvp  (infavourablf  onieni  wrre  termrd 
/imebrct^  mhtfMlii^^  liuptfirer,  >na/ti€^  Acc,  and  sUiil 

auBpioes  were  called  chn<i  tmA  damakHit, 

3.  E»  TVipmUu.  These  aiinpiees  were  tikeri 
from  the  feeding  of  chickens,  and  were  especially 
emplnyi  d  on  taSUtuy  ezpadhiona.     It  was  the 

dnctriMC  of  the  atignrs  that  nnr  K-rrl  mulJ  fpva 
a  tnpudiura  ((Jic.  dt  Lhv.  n.  ii^  ;  but  ii  be- 
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came  ihc  pmcticc  in  later  times  to  cmplny  only 
chickens  {jmiii)  for  the  piurpice.  They  were 
kept  in  a  cage,  under  care  of  a  pcnon  ^Icd 
pullaritis ;  nud  hen  the  auspices  were  to  be 
takcu,  the  puliarius  opened  the  cage  and  threw 
to  the  chickens  pidM  fit  a  kind  of  soft  cake.  If 
they  refused  to  oom  out  w  to  oat*  or  oltoied  a 
cry  (<jcrin^rmt),  or  beat  their  wings,  or  flew  away, 
tho  8\frnu  V  i  n  r  iiaidered  unfevourahle.  (Liv.  x. 
40 ;  VaL  Max.  L  4.  §  &,)  Oa  the  coattaiy,  if 
they  ate  greedily,  Ift  tut  MOMtliinf  fidl  from  thnr 
mouth  and  struck  the  mr'h,  it  was  called  tripu- 
diuM  wolisiimum  (tnpudtum  quasi  terrijHivnUH^ 
taSiUmum,  {mm  solum^  according  to  the  ancient 
TiTitera,  Cic.  de  Dir.  ii.  34),  and  was  held  a 
favuurablu  sign.  Twootbt-r  kinds  uf  tripudia  arc 
mentioned  by  Festus,  the  tripudium  oscumm,  from 
tho  of  «Dd  tonivitatu  frani  tho  WNiDd  of 
til*  fmlM  fidllnif  to  the  ground :  in  wlnrt  respects 
the  Litter  differed  from  tho  tripmlium  solistimu>n, 
we  are  not  iofonned.  (Cic  ad  Fam,  tL  6 ;  see 
also  Peitn%«.«ei  jBufat,  rn/mrfi— ,  oseAmst  tripu- 
diu$n.) 

4.  Ejt  quadntptdAm.  Auguries  could  also  be 
talun  from  four-footed  animals  ;  but  thoM  fonaed 
no  port  of  the  original  science  of  the  augurs,  and 
were  never  employed  by  them  in  taking  auspices 
on  behalf  of  the  state,  or  in  the  exercise  of  their 
art  properly  so  called.  Tho/ most  be  looked  upon 
simply  as  ft  nodft  of  private  dmnalaon,  wluch  wu 
naturally  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  augurs. 
Bad  seems  by  them  to  hare  been  reduced  to  a 
kind  of  system.  Thus,  we  an  told  that  when  a 
fir.  n  ■(vil'',  n  horse,  a  dop,  or  any  ^thf^r  kind  of 
(|ua(irup<  ii  raii  acro&s  a  pcrson''s  patti  or  appeared  in 
an  unusual  place,  it  formed  an  aogarjr.  (SeoAi^. 
Uor.  Carm.  iii.  27.)  Tbemt  omtfiemm  bdonged 
to  thie  daas  of  auguries.  (Uie.  de  Din.  il  36 ;  Fest 
$.v,jug»9  austpicium  ;  Sonr.  <i«i  Virg.  Aen.  'in.  537.) 

b.  Etdiritf  sc.  s^fim.  Under  this  head  was 
incloded  ovwr  kktd  of  augury,  which  doee  sot  fidl 
under  any  oi  the  four  classes  mentioned  above, 
■adi  as  soeeiiiw,  itambling,  and  other  accidental 
thingi.  (Coai|k8arr.«if  Vmf.  Am,  iv.  453.)  There 
was  an  important  atigury  of  thia  kind  connected 
with  the  onuy,  which  wa^  colled  ex  aettmimf/us^ 
that  is,  the  flames  appearing  at  the  points  of  spears 
or  other  we^ooa.  {Oc  d$  Div,  li.  Sfit  (is  Aio^. 
Dtor.  iL  S ;  Dioaya.  v.  4<l) 

The  r)rdinary  manner  of  taking  the  auspices, 
properly  so  called  (i.e.  <«  coda  and  ex  avibua\  was 
aanllowas  Tho  Mnon  who  urao  to  take  them  first 
marked  out  with  a  wand  (lituu$)  a  division  in 
the  heavens  called  tempium  or  tescviii,  within 
which  he  intended  to  make  his  observations.  The 
station  where  he  was  to  take  the  auspices  was 
also  separated  by  a  solemn  formula  from  the  rest 
of  the  land,  and  was  likewise  called  tcmplum  »r 
tesnja.  Ho  (hen  proceeded  to  pitch  a  tent  in  it 
(pAtntaeiiUm  oopere),  and  tlni  tent  again  was 
also  called  temptum^  or,  more  accurately,  tempbum 
ffHsMM,  [  i  KMPLUM.]  Within  the  walls  of  Rome, 
mere  properly  speakingt  within  tho  pomoerttun, 
there  wa.t  no  occasion  to  select  a  spot  and  pitch  a 
tent  on  it,  as  there  was  a  place  on  the  Arx  on  the 
summit  of  tho  Capitelino  hilW  caUed  Auguraaduai^ 
winch,  had  bf^en  consecrated  once  for  all  for  this 
puxptjsc.  {Vc&iui^  t.v.  Auffuraeulvm  :  comp.  Liv. 
L  18,  iv.  18  iCicdeOf.  iii.  IG.)  In  like  manner 
there  waa  in  everj  Roman  camp  a  place  called 
mgm«k  (Tae.  Jwk  ii.  18,  zr.  SO^  which  an- 


swcred  the  same  purpose  ;  but  on  all  other  occa- 
kiuns  a  place  had  to  be  coii*ccrated,  and  a  tent  to 
be  pitched,  as,  for  instance,  in  tho  Campus  Mai^- 
tius,  when  the  con^itin  r-nturiata  were  to  be  held. 
The  oerson  who  waa  tlien  taking  the  auspioee 
waitaa  ftr  Ao  fiivourable  signs  to  iqjpear  ;  but  it 
was  ncceawry  during  this  time  that  there  should 
be  no  interruption  of  any  kind  whatsoever  {tUai- 
tium),  and  hence  tho  word  fUciitium  waa  used  in 
a  more  extended  sense  to  signify  the  absence  of 
every  thing  that  waa  fi&ultv.  Every  thing,  on  tho 
contrary,  tnat  rendered  the  auspice*  Invalid  waa 
called  viHum  (Cic.  de  £Hv.  ii.  ^4  ;  F^tnsi  «.  o.  si- 
laiHo  ntrgtn)  ;  and  hence  we  constantly  iwil  in 
Livy  and  other  writers  of  rifjr,  m'Miistratus  crrati, 
vUm  Ux  faiUf  &c.  The  wattluiig  for  the  auspices 
was  called  ipeotio  or  aervare  dt  the  doclara- 

tien  of  what  waa  ofaoenrod  mmtiatiOf  if  tlMy 
wars  anfrTOuaUa,  uhiaaiialfu.  In  Mter  eaM^ 
the  parson  who  took  the  auspices  seems  usually  to 
have  said  alio  die,  by  which  the  business  in  hand, 
whether  the  holding  of  the  eoasilte  or  any  thing 
cbe,  was  entirely  stopped.  {C\c.  de  L'''j-  ii.  1 -.) 

Ilaviiig  eiplain«jd  what  the  auspices  were  and 
how  they  were  taken,  we  have  now  to  dctennin«> 
who  had  the  power  of  taking  them.  In  the  firat 
place  it  is  certain  that  in  ancient  times  no  one  but 
a  patrician  could  take  the  auspices,  and  that  a 
plebeian  had  oo  power  of  doing  aa  The  goda  e£ 
tho  RoBMUi  itMe  wen  tile  gods  ef  the  fatririana 
alone,  and  it  was  constHjucntly  regarded  as  an  act 
of  profanation  for  any  plebeian  to  attempt  to  in- 
terpret the  will  of  these  gods,  Henoe  the  posses- 
sion of  the  auspices  (A/irVn-  rispteiu)  is  one  of  the? 
most  distinguiishcd  prcrogauves  of  the  patricioiis  ; 
they  are  said  to  bo  pemet  jyitrum,  and  are  called 
mifieia  patmm.  (Lir.  vL  41,  x.  8  *,  comp.  iv.  6.) 
It  would  further  i^ipcar  that  every  patrician  might 
take  the  auspices  ;  but  here  a  distinction  is  to  be 
observed.  It  has  already  been  remarked  that  in  the 
flMMt  aadent  ttmee  no  tnniaetieii,  whether  priiaia 
or  public,  was  performed  without  consulting  tim 
auspices  (nUi  atupicalOy  Cic.  de  Div.  i.  16  ;  VaL 
Msjc  iL  I.  §  1)  ;  and  hence  arose  the  distinction  of 
attspicii  privata  and  ausjncia  pMu-a.  One  of  the 
most  fretjucnt  occasions  on  which  the  ausjida 
privata  were  taken,  was  in  case  of  a  marrLige 
(Cic,  VaL  Max.  ILcc)^  and  hence  after  private 
auspices  had  beeome  entndy  diiosed,  the  Ronana, 
in  acoirdance  with  their  usual  love  of  preserving 
ancient  forms,  were  accustomed  in  later  times  to 
employ  amipien  m  marriages,  who,  however,  acted 
only  as  friends  of  the  bridegroom,  to  witness  the 
payment  of  tho  dowrj-  and  to  superintend  the 
various  rites  of  the  niarringc.  (Plant.  Cus:.  {iml. 
85 :  Suet  Oaad.  26 ;  Tac  Ahil  xi  27.)  The 
employment  of  the  atispiccs  at  marriages  was  one 
great  argument  u^ed  by  the  patxicians  against 
txMMia6i'a»i  between  thcinselves  and  the 
as  it  would  ocoarion,  they  urged,  perHuialiimtm 
auspiciurum  puUliXtrtm  priv<Uorii7iu/w.  (Liv.  W» 
2.)  The  possession  of  these  private  aospicia  ti 
expressed  in  another  passage  of  Livy  by  privaUm 
•■nr^-p'cia  hafjr-re.  (l-iv.  vi.  41.)  Ir  mkin^  these 
private  auspices,  il  would  appear  that  any  patrician 

*  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  by 
patra  in  these  passages  the  whole  body  of  the 

patricians  is  meant,  and  not  the  senators,  as 
Robino  asserts.  (Comp.  Becker,  Sinn  AUetIk,  voL 
ii.  part  i.  p.  3^4,  &c> 
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1MH  «TBpIojt«d,  wbe  knew  kov  to  fiwrn  tamjJa  ijid 
w  acqQaint^  with  tbe  art  of  aogrinr,  aad 
tiMcfim  CBiled  -«h|m«  tr  ow^nw it  doM  mi  ap- 
yor  to  lanv  Wcb  aaeMaanr  oar  wmuA  fai  ion 

a«w  to  l»atT  rvcoone  to         [.  T  lic  a  c  :r%  the 


iw>  are  iherrfore 
to  «bti»iniuh 

(Cc.  .t.  !..,,.  \\.  \ 
nqte  fftmem. )    T  hid 
wkk  wptft  to 


Bisben  of  tb« 
ftsqvatlj  calicd 

fr.-n  ^^e  prirate  ao^rs 
/  -List.  V 1.  ti  ;  Festoa,  «.  r, 

ow^MTM  pmbticoy  gmerallj  r?il!H  oMf<«<-*a 
idsiplj,  or  tbo«r  which  concrrncd  the  ^latc  The 
latter  enxld  oq}t  be  tak«n  bj  the  pmons  who  re- 
tbe  >tasc^  and  wiw  acted  aa  w»«^t'*f 
the  gods  md  iHm  mm;  fur  tiMUffc  all 

ti*  patricLi.'.!"  wrt-  L'!;;^'rt>li'  fur  takii  ^thf  a.i-picc*, 
y«t  tt.  wu  oolj  the  ma^istJ»t««  who  were  in  actual 

-atr  riaa  Tr.^«tratc*,  th«  atupices  were  exclii*jv.  Iv 
~  ;L'  r  ;  an  their  entrance  upon  office,  ihev 

recem  i  t au*;j : t  -^i  i  :jf-tf.iAamt  amtpieim^  Cie.  ^ 
Dir.  u.  3$)  ;  while  their  office  lasted,  they  were 
B3  peeaeanon  ti  them  {iabehaMt  at  troMt  eormm 
GelL  xiiL  lo)  ;  and  at  the  ezpintion  of 
tber  laad  tlMoi  down  (potJbant  «r  d*- 
dt,  dm  Sat  ftor.  fi.  S>.  h 
a»e,  howrv>?r,  lliire  ■*'as  no  is\tr!cian  iiiajijitrate, 
tkc  ampifei  became  rested  in  the  whole  body  of 
tie  fMndMi  wUdl  wm  ezpmwd  tnr  the  words 

lupoeocd  iii  tJae  king' V  pcri<-xl  <.n  the  JtiuiM.'  «f  a 
t^  patridana  then  cboie  an  interrez, 
therefore  hiTested  bj  them  with  the 
i%%t  of  taking  tbe  aiupicea,  and  waa  thus  enabled 
t  -.•^  ii^-r  Ir.'tween  the  gods  and  the  itate  in  the 
ckctiao  of  a  new  king.  In  )ik»  mwirr  iya  tba 
iifnIiIkaB  period,  wImu  it  tdieftd  Uiat  then 
had  been  •omr  il.'nif  f.ju'ty  {vitimm)  in  th**  au«j.R«  s 
in  the  eledioa  of  tbe  cananU,  and  tbey  were 
•U%ul  B  ooMeqtteaev  to  teaign  their  office,  the 
a'-f^sr-to'*  r:tnrr.i:-<-5  x>\  th'»  whole  %<»dv  of  th''  \a- 

the  xcbmbI  af  the  vupicea,  and  te  bHkung  Uwm 
twcr  m.  a  fctfect  ttoto  to  the  new  magittrate* : 
^  find  tk0  espccidoM  n^c<cr«  ^  al^ifro 
5 J  ^^iid  rrwrnzrv 
(Lw.  T.  17,  31,  I.) 

It  wiB  Im  mma  IhoM  wiat  \m  heen  Mid  thai 
the  FUetan  ?-talc  wi«  a  ii>>t  of  theocracy,  that 
the  ^oda  were  ita  mien,  aud  iLat  it  wai  by  meane 
«f  tbe  aa^iee*  thalth^  intimated  their  wUl  to  the 

rg-p* ei>f  utatT ret  of  the  pt-'H'if,  that  is,  the  inaj:!*- 
truLra.  It  fi>4luw»  fruiu  thu,  u  iua  bt^n  alrc^wl^ 
r<emarked,  that  no  public  act  ooold  be  performed 
wnthaat  «cii»itlting  the  aiupicea,  no  election  could 
'be  hcM,  BO  law  paaaed,  no  war  waged  ;  for  a  ne- 
glect of  if  aij#i(it »-«  would  havo  been  equivalent  to 
«  Herkta ting  that  th«  ggdi  bad  oeaaed  to  fttle  tha 

There  stm  n-mAm  t?)r»-*-  fK>ii)tf  In  connection  with 
the  anapicet  which  reqiuie  ooike:  —  1.  Tbe  rel»- 
tiaa  of  the  m-gTrtiatw  to  tbe  au^pirt  in  taking  the 
atwpit.Ti,    2.  TLf  maimer  in  which  the  n>aj:i.<tnite« 
recei^td  ii«e  aujpicca.    JL  Tbe  relation  of  the  dif- 
ferent iDagi»tnt/«  to  one  another  with  r<->(>«ct  to 
theasjpivi    W>-  can  nii\y  make  a  few  brief  re- 
nark*  iip^Ti  each  of  ihc&v  Iini*.»rtant  matters,  and 
mmn-frr  c-w  mtden  for  fullvr  infirroatinn  to  the 
of  Rubilto  (Horn,  Ver/immg^ 
f  ♦!!;  kcj,  to  whom  we  an  mdalitod  fa  a  giaat 
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I.  The  diitinrtion  between  tl»e  dutiee  of  ihr. 
mgtattate*  and  the  anirun  in  takiikg  the  autpicca 
ii  one  of  the  moat  dtlfirult  paiali  cwnawtid  with 
this  subject,  bat  p«*i4i!>tf«  a  MtMhetorr  MtatJaa  «f 

th' dirtii'-iltu-*  U-  f"U'iii       UiV'rii:  -iti  ?iV 

toricai  new  of  the  qucttran.  We  are  told  not  ocljr 
thai  the  Unitt  «wt  m  jmrnadm  if  the  aiapicai^ 
hut  that  !h.  V  thrni<.r-!vr'^  «T-rv  ru-',n.'i'nt'-.!  with 
tht?  ATI  mni  practised  tt.  lluuiulas  u  ri'i^Mfited 
to  hsTp  baca  ^  baM  of  aogun,  and  frtim  him  all 
succeeding  angnn  receirpd  the  chief  mark  of  their 
office,  the  litum*,  «ith  which  that  king  exrm*ed 
his  calling.  (Cic.  rf*  ihr.  L  2,  ii  17  ;  Li^.  i.  10.) 
Ue  ia  ikfiher  aiatcd  to  have  ippBttrtad  throa  attguni 
bat  obIt  aa  Ma  awiif  iiH  hi  takhtf  <be  aa«piei«, 

a  f^^-^  \«hi<h  is  important  to  bear  iu  nnrx!.  't*i<-. 
</#  hep.  IL 


Their  dignitjr  gradnaUj  increased 
«f  thrir  hritif  emlejred  al  the 


iii.i.;.-Mr:it:i/n  f.f  ihr  king*,  and  niso  m  ttirie<|uence 
of  iLtiT  brii'Uiiiig  the  preservm  aiid  depo»itari«« 
of  tbe  science  of  augury.  Forned  lato  a  cnlb<in«iai| 
thcj  handed  down  to  their  suceeaanrw  the  vAriotM 
ralea  of  the  aeienre,  while  th«*  k\ns\  and  tubat». 
qnently  the  magistrates  of  tlic  r  ;.ul  .  i>  liaUc 
t»  chaaae.  Their  datiat  thtu  becaous  iwdbU,  te 
a«ial  the  magistralet  hi  taMnf  the  aaapitia,  aad 
to  [>r>-*i-rvf  .1  ^^  11  iiiifi.-  litin«h  '!^''-  of  the  !\:x.  THry 
wer«  tml  m  pua«c-Mioti  of  tiie  tbemseivt^ 
though  they  understood  them  better  than  tha  nMb> 
jiJHtnit'-*  ;  tin-  li(;]itiiin;f  arnl  ltn'  Mrdf  wrTv  pot 
A«.iil  to  thcui  but  to  ihe  iii.i,-n'.r.«ir»  ;  thi-v  tVm- 
charged  no  independent  fimriuTm  ntlu  r  ..il 
or  ecclesiastical,  and  ate  th«r«GBr«  described  Ijr 
Cicero  as  pHvatL  (Ih  I>k4m.  i  ir».)  At  tha 
aiigtm  »<  rf  thf-rrfore  merely  th.-  ass^tants  of  the 
laaanMcatct,  th*/  could  aal  take  tha  voapcea 
wit&eat  the  latter,  thoagh  tito  M^tealM  m  tha 

O/iitmry  roulil  (!:«[xn.<u-  with  thrir  assTjitaTit'.',  as 
must  frequently  hare  happened  in  the  appointmrnt 
of  a  dictator  the  consul  oo  milituy  asprdititma 
at  a  dijttance  fmm  t^.^  •  :ty.  At  tT-f  »nme  tim*'  it 
must  ha  U>ru«  at  uiuttl,  ihni  a  lU-n  aaguri  were 
the  interpreters  of  the  science,  they  pOMeaifA  the 
right  of  declaring  whether  the  au»pices  were  valid 
or  inralid,  and  that  too  whether  they  were  prevent 
or  not  at  the  time  of  taking  them  ;  and  whoeTiT 
qototioned  their  dccanon  waa  hable  to  severe 
pwiiahmeirt.  (Cle.  dW  Xept  ft.  8.)  They  thus  poa* 
scMed  in  reality  .i  M-to  nj-.n  c-. .  ry  important  puhlic 
transaction.  It  was  this  jiowcr  which  made  the 
office  an  object  of  arnhhiOB  to  the  most  dwtm- 
giu;.hi-<|  [iicii  at  Rorn'',  and  wfii-  V  lt  d  Ciii  fo,  him- 
si.  lf  au  :iugur,  to  descniic  tt  as  the  bighewt  digntly 
in  the  state  (dl«  Lt/f.  3. 13>.  The  •agon  fieqoentljr 
employed  this  power  aa  a  priitital  engine  to  vitiate 
the  eteetioo  of  such  paitiea  aa  trere  unfiiToumblo 
to  the  exclusive  prifiltfea  el  the  pairicwiifc  (Liv. 
TI.  27,  nii.  2i) 
Bat  althoagh  the  angnn  ecmid  deehae  that  thete 

VI.H  »oni<'  fault  In  tl..-  au-^j  ii  v  y.  t.  on  the  "th«T 
haitd,  they  could  not,  in  iavour  ot  their  office,  de- 
clare that  any  anfiiTOWftble  lign  bad  apprared  to 
them,  since  it  wna  not  to  them  that  the 
were  sent  'i  bus  wc  mv  told  that  the  au^tut  did 
not  poasest  the  tpectio,  that  is,  the  riKht  of  tukian 
the  state-auspices.  This  tjtrctioyot  which  wc  have 
already  briefly  spoken,  wus  of  two  kimls,  one 
miTf  <  x tensive  ajid  lht«  uthcr  more  limitrtl.  In 
the  one  aue  the  person,  who  exercised  it,  rould 
yaH  a  ttoo  to  the  |ifOceedii)(i»  of  any  other  magis- 
ttato  by  hb  obnaatauio :  thb  w  called  ipcefw  el 

N 
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uuniialio  (perKapsi  also  sfjcdio  mm  nuntiaHoM^  and 
belonged  <mly  to  the  highest  magistrate*,  the  con- 
tub,  dicUton,  iatMnagM*  Mid,  with  Mme  wpdifira» 
tioniftothenraetan.  In  the  atlier  cmc,  the  pmon 
who  took  tne  causes  only  exfTvis.  d  the  tptctio  in 
rgfcrcoce  to  the  duties  of  hit  own  office,  and  could 
not  ktflriin  vitli  aajr  other  ntfiitate;  this  was 
called  9peeiin  nine  nuntiation^,  and  helonpcd  to  the 
Mher  magistrates,  the  ccii«or&,  at^dllea,  and  4ua4.>»- 
ton.  Now  ai  the  imgnn  did  not  possess  the 
auspices,  they  consequently  could  not  possess  the 
spectio  {habere  $pecHonem) ;  but  as  the  augun  were 
constantly  employed  by  the  maeistrates  to  take  the 
auspioat,  they  •tenimd  the  tpectioi  though  th^ 
did  not  ^WisMV  it  in  ?irtuo  of  tboir  off coi.  l^hot 
they  were  cin]i1nyod  Vy  t^r^  magirtrntcs  In  Liking 
the  ausptc^  ihcy  po»M-i<fted  the  right  of  the  mm- 
tiatio^  and  thus  haa  the  power,  by  the  dedatation 
of  uiifavoiinildc  si^TiH  (tJniunti<ifi<>),  to  put  a  Stop 
to  ail  iin|Mirta!it  public  trannactions  (Cic.  <{e  Lmi, 
iL  12).  In  this  way  we  are  able  to  understand 
the  assertion  of  Cioeio  (JPkd^  ii.  32),  that  tbo 
augurs  Doflsesaed  the  wiarfiMitfo,  the  eontiilt  and  the 
other  (higb'T)  magistrates  Ix  th  the  i>ixxi'ui  and 
nitmtiatio ;  though  it  must,  at  the  tame  time,  be 
bome  in  mind  that  thia  right  of  aawltfafw  only  be- 
Inns^ed  to  them  in  consequence  of  their  being  em- 
ployed by  the  mogtstntes.  (Respecting  the  noMOue 
of  Poataa,  «.  v.  igweCia,  whidi  seems  to  taan  ft  dif- 
ferent doctrine,  see  Rubino,  p.  58.) 

2.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  nMgutnitet 
reccivt'd  the  avispin  it,  then-  is  no  rt-a^on  to  su[tjMi?i*, 
aa  many  modoni  wiiteit  have  done,  that  they  were 
in  any  apedal  manner.  It 
was  th('  act  of  their  elwtion  which  made  them  thp 
reci [limits  of  the  auspices,  tince  the  cMmitia,  in 
whi<  h  they  were  appointed  to  their  office,  were 
held  (iiufpinito,  and  consoqneiitly  their  a[>j><)intmtMit 
was  ri-gaxdfd  as  nititied  by  Uit:  gods.  The  ua&pii:t;,s, 
therefore,  passed  immediately  into  their  bands 
mon  the  abdication  of  thdr  pradecoMon  in  office. 
There  are  two  drcnnutaneat  which  have  given 
rise  to  the  opinion  that  the  magistrates  ncfivi-d 
the  auspices  by  tome  special  act.  The  Arst  is,  that 
the  new  magittinia,  imnedialdy  after  the  midnight 
on  which  his  n*fice  began,  wat  accustomed  to  oWrTe 
the  hcav  :m  m  ijrder  to  obtain  a  happy  sign  for 
the  coiniM<  Mc<  ment  of  hit  duties  (Dionys.  it  6). 
Rut  he  did  not  do  this  in  order  to  obtain  the 
auspices  ;  he  already  possessed  them,  and  it  was 
in  Tirtue  of  his  possession  of  them,  that  ho  was  able 
to  obaerro  the  heavenap  The  second  circumstaix^ 
to  whieh  we  have  been  aUuding,  waa  the  imauf/u- 
ratio  of  the  kings  on  the  Arx  after  thHr  election 
in  the  comitia  (Liv.  i.  But  this  inauguration 

had  reference  simply  to  the  priestly  office  of  the 
king,  and,  therefnre,  did  not  take  place  in  the  case 
nf  the  repnbliuiii  magistrate*,  though  it  coutiuued 

in  use  in  the  appointment  of  die  iw  menMim  and 
the  other  prieatap 

8.  The  antfiteet  belonging  to  the  diiVhwnt  niagis- 

tratrs  were  divided  into  two  classes,  railed  aufpicia 
tuueima  or  nu^pra  and  minora.  The  former,  which 
heloniied  originally  to  the  kings,  patted  over  to  the 
roiisiilf!  on  the  institution  of  the  repnblic,  and  like- 
M-ise  to  the  extraordimuy  magistrau;^  the  dictators, 
intencfet, and  consuhv  trihnmet.  Wlien  the  con- 
suls were  deprived  in  conrse  of  time  of  part  of  their 
f'utica,  and  sepanile  magistrates  were  cr«itcd  to 
discharge  thcra,  they  naturally  receiveil  the  auapi- 
da  arq^Mv  alao :  tlua  waa  the  eaie  with  the  cen- 
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tors  and  praeton.  The  quaestors  and  the  carule 
aediles,  on  the  contrary,  had  only  the  au,^-ir  a 
NSMora,  becMiae  thmr  receired  them  Oram  the  oou- 
anla  and  praetew  m  the  year,  and  their  ""f' "■ 

were  derived  frt>m  the  t7i<ijr)ru  of  the  higher 
gistmtee.    (Messaihi,  up.  UdL  xiiL  15.) 

It  ranains  to  tnic»»  the  history  of  the  eeHtige  «S 
aniryn.  1  ivc  already  si-en  that  it  was  a  cpm- 

moo  opinion  in  antiquity  that  the  augurship  owfd, 
its  origin  to  the  first  king  of  Rome,  ai^  it  w  a«- 
coidingly  stated,  that  aoldle^  of  three  aqpos  wna 
appointed  by  Romuhis,  answering  to  Ae  mMtber 
'if  the  early  tribe*,  the  Ilamnes,  Tilies,  and  Lii- 

cercQset.  This  it  the  account  (tf  Cioen>  {de  Hep, 
ii.  9\  who  auppoBiid  Nhbmi  ta  hnee  added  two 

more  (iL  14),  «-ithout,  however,  stating  in  what 
way  thete  latter  c<»rTesf>onded  U)  the  tribca.  On 
the  other  side  stand  ditlerent  statementa  af  Idry, 
first,  one  (iv.  4)  which  is  probably  an  error,  in 
which  lljc  ftrsl  institution  of  au|;:ur9  is  attributed 
to  Numa,  seemingly  on  the  theory  that  all  the 
Roman  idigion  waa  dcrired  fimn  tiae  teeond  king: 
teeondly,  a  itatement  of  fcr  more  unpurtauce  (z.6), 
that  at  the  passing  of  the  Ogulnian  law  the  au^^iirs 
were  but  four  in  number,  which  Livy  himself,  who 
recognised  the  principle  of  the  n amber  tt  mugm 
e'Trespomiini;  to  that  of  the  tribes,  supyK-ises  t-> 
have  bcai  occidentaL  This  is  improbable,  as 
Nicbuhr  has  shown  {Hist,  of  Rom«t  voL  m.  p. 
352),  who  thinks  the  third  tribe  wat  eadnded 
fix>m  the  college  of  angun,  and  that  the  four, 
therefore,  represented  the  ilanines  and  Titles  orii\ . 
It  is  bard  to  luppote,  howere^  that  thit  aa^ 
riority  of  the  Rumea  and  Titiea  otbt  tha  third 
tribe  roiiTd  have  continued  down  to  the  time  of 
the  Oguluian  law  (ii.c.  300):  moreover,  as  two 
augurs  apiece  were  ap[««iiiited  from  eat  h  of  the  two 
t'lrst  tribes,  and  the  ri'niaining  five  from  the  pb  b*, 
it  docs  not  appear  how  the  Liiceres  could  ever  have 
obtained  the  pririlt^.  A  ditferent  mode  of  re- 
conciling the  oontiadictoiy  apmbcm  iwr  and  three 
is  sought  for  in  aneOer  itattnwnt  of  (Seero  (tit 
/>(»•.  i.  40\  that  the  kinjjs  w  ri-  m  jiirs,  so  that 
alter  their  expulsion  another  augur  may  have  been 
added  instead  of  Aon  to  the  original  number 
which  represented  the  tribes.  Probably  this  is 
one  of  the  many  cases  in  early  Roman  history  in 
which  the  only  condnsion  we  can  come  to  ia,  that 
the  theory  of  what  omffkt  to  have  been  according 
to  antiquarians  of  a  later  age  difbred  from  what 
actually  fctts  according  to  tha  aadieat  aMOUita  to 
which  Livy  had  reoourte. 

The  Oguhiian  bw  (■.&  SOOX  wUeh  increaaed 
the  number  of  jnintifft  to  eight,  by  the  addition  of 
four  plelveians,  and  that  of  the  augurs  to  nine  by 
the  addkion  of  five  plebeians,  may  be  considered  a 
sort  of  aera  in  Unman  history.  The  religious  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  orders  which  had  been  so 
often  insisted  upon  was  now  at  an  end,  and  it  was 
no  longer  possible  to  use  the  anagteea  aa  a  political 
inttnmrat  against  the  plebeiana.  The  number  of 
nine  auffiirs  which  this  law  fixed,  lasted  down  to 
the  dictatorship  of  Sylla,  who  increased  them  to 
fifteen,  a  mnltiple  of  the  original  three,  probably 
with  a  reference  to  the  early  tribes.  (Liv.  Spit. 
B9.)  A  sixteenth  number  was  added  by  Julius 
Caesar  after  hia  iMom  fiua  Egypt  (Bion  Qm 
xlii.  51.) 

The  merebcrt  of  the  college  of  aui,nir»  poasected 
telf-election  (oooptaii).  At  first  they  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  king^  but  aa  the  kii^  himaelf 
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laeu  af^anctmrnt  bj  him  wM  not  COD- 
to  thiB  priaeipl^.    ( Rammbu  ooop- 
ife  il^  i.  a.)    They  kuIsmI  Uie 
tffte  af  1311  nitadi  «m3  B.e  loii,  the  T(«r  of 

thr  D  ?ri  :  j  i  law.     By  tlib  lav  it  waa  f  n.i.  t/ 

TMBuoes  ia  tlM  pcicatly  taUnct  abould  be 
flhiiy  ly  thi^f  rfa  ■liMilj  <rth»  ttifcM, 
HVHtaa  out  of  tliirtT-fiTip  choara  br  lot 
(CBb.  a  £^  ^«r.  u.  7  ;  VelL  Pmt.  iu  12  ;  'Surt 
Htr.  2.)  Tbc  DomitiaB  bv  ww  rr|imkd  by 
Suila  i-c.  81  (Pieado-A^con.  ta  Or.  Ihv.  p.  10-2, 
'.^  Oreiii),  Utt  agkm  mtoird  b.  c  63,  during  the 
cnf>«il<iiip  of  Ooera,  \j  dw  triboM  T.  Annina 
vitk  tka  OTfpMt  «f  Gmmt  (Dim  Cm. 
S7>.   Tt  «u  A  MMMt  «iw  rtiugna  by 

iNtoBT  B-r.  4i     Ih  n  Cas*.  xliv.  o3)  ;  » h.-lbw 
by  J^^^  ^^P«n|»  »  (Mr 

. -v-rrt^iin.  The  crnp<Tors  fMMHd  tlM  of 
<i«cti&g  K^un  at  pUaaoRL 

TW  aagm  "wttm  flkded  ibr  life,  and  crm  if 
=af.ital!y  eonrictp*!,  nerer  Voct  thoir  vtcml  chanur- 
WT.  <  Pirn.  /Tp.  IT.  8. )  Wlm  2  vacancT  ottnrred, 
tke  cmdidate  wma  aominated  lyj  two  of  the  eld«r 
)«f  tkeerikv  iCfe.i«i.iL3Xtka«lwMi 
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the  •■ffic<»,  who  waa  V  -'iwti     be  an 


ina-.-anit' d.     (Cx.   f'rvf  On  t]:r\. 

\  aiwajB  a  ■ptcndid  banquet  giren, 
■pMlcd  ta  be  pmmL 
(Ck.  Fam.  riL  28,  arf  xiL  13,  14,  15.) 
The  ottlj  diatinctioo  in  the  cnliege  waaotM  of  age  ; 
aa  aklrr  augw  alwmjs  voted  befcre  a  roonger,  even 
f  the  latter  filled  one  of  the  hi{rher  officrg  in  the 
kOte.  (Cic  dt  Sm.  18.)  The  hrad  (if  the  college 
vaa  TilM  — jiiirr  eoH*ifii.  It  waa  expected  that 
m  tfca  a^n  akaald  lha  m  bimdij  Ms  with 
«Be  MmAet,  and  ft  wai  •  nda  llM 

encaif  to  aoj  <rf  Um  ooUege.  (Ck.a<i /Vm.  iii.  lOi) 

Ina  alwart  to  be  regarded  br  the  latter  in  the  light 

a  parent          yjrmtis  rum  loco  cUcrt,  Cic. 

A«  insignia  of  their  office  the  aofnn  wore  the 
frr»A<«,  or  public  (Serr.  ad  Am.  rii.  612>, 

lu^-d  carried  in  their  hand  th<'  htuut  fir  riirv«l  wand. 

Ob  the  coioa  of  tbc  Rmnam,  who 
af  aufur,  w  ttm^)ma(tf  fiad  the 

lftm:.,f,  .'•'cmfl:  with   it,  not  unfrK^nTitlv,  t',- 

fr-xpts,  an  cariken  Ttaifl  which  was  uaed  by  them 
in  Merificea.    (Lir.  z.  7  ;  Vk  £.lb     Ivl,  ed. 
>-f     r.)    Both  of  these  instrmmiu  m  Mca  in 
anaened  coxa  of  Lcntolua. 


Ttn-  »cii»n<re  of  the  aoj'rni  waa  call*'^  jtu  au-jmrum 
and  jTu  autTurimm,  aitd  waa  pre»er»i?d  in  books 
Uil<r%  <xnij%fulft\  whUk  are  fri-tjaci.d y  mcntionc<l 
ia  the  aoci^r  f  writen.  The  ajcpceaaioa  for  eon- 
the  iiu'zuti  waa  nferr*  ad  oa^wret,  and 
awen  were  called  ttt^r<!ti  or  rf<i>.in.*,t  mu.ih 
Mik  Theadaoea  of  angtuy  had  grratiy  decluted 
ll^tital  if  CSanv  S         altkoo^  he  freqoently 


he  nor  aoj  of  the  educated  ciu^  •  appran  Ui  ha*« 
had  anj  &ith  in  it.    What  a  hnr  it  had  heaHW 

Diooy^M  (tLfx'wka  Mm  ai  thli' a' mw 

iTKkfl^iirate,  »  Imj  t  • ;he  ainjiicra  npon  the  fir»l 
daj  of  hij  o^we,  waa  aooMtoined  to  have  aa  ami 
oo  hi>  Mde,  whe  told  Wai  thai  %ktBfa>f  hada^ 

peared  on  li:«  I'-ft.  which  waa  rrvardcd  aa  a  <id 
and  aiih<'u;:h  nothing  of  the  kind  kwi 

dent  (Maacov,  IM  Jmn  Amapieii  afmJ  Hamt^mot, 
Lipa.  17'il  ;  Wcrther,  D»  jfiM«ru«  liomamu^ 
Lemgn,  1 836  ;  CreitBcr,  SymbolX,  voL  ii.  p.  935, 


*c{  MUkr,  StTMim^  voLiL  b.110,*c  ;  Har 
dhr  iKaMT,  Td.L 


Dit  nM§km  dhr  mmm^  Td.  L  p.  M,  fte. 

Oikllintf,  <.Vv  '..  />  -Ur  Hum  Sf  KUirYr/.  p  1  '.i'\K<  ; 
Becker,  Aom.  AU*rtk.  toL  u.  part  i.  u  304  i  bat 
abore  aU  RaMaa.  ilSai.  Vm^mm^  ^  H 
AT  nt'HATULL'M.    [An  i  R,  p  176.^] 
ALGL  RA  LE.    [Acut  a,  p.  17«i,a.J 
AUOUSTA'LES  (ae.  Wt,  ako  called  Aw^ 
kUim,  m»  mrtmmmm^  ladirm,  and  by  the  (ireck 
writcta  and  in  Otaek  inacript«Mu,  itCod-To,  2e- 
fdri^a,  Aiymard\tM\  were  fame*  celebrated  in 
haMvaf 
oftha: 

a  r,ninquennial  ft'«tival  (voj'^Tvpit  rtrrtrn^t} 
waa  inatitated ;  aad  the  birthdajr  (ytra^Xaa)  ef 
AogiMtaa,  aa  waO  ■■  ibal  «■  whlsktlM  virtMjr  WW 

ann-'unc'-'!  at  Rome,  were  rrpirded  aafrctirat  dara. 
(Dion  t'asa.  Il  lii.)  In  the  pfurmcca,  alao,  io 
addhaoo  la  ttmflm  and  altai%  ^rii^iiennial  Raaiea 
wen  HMtitBted  in  afaaeat  every  town.  (Suet  Am;. 
59.)  The  Roman  rqattea  were  accttatmned  of  their 
own  arcr>r<l  tn  crlrlmitc  the  birthdaj  of  Aofvataa 
in  arary ^alteniala  jwtf^8«gt  jJ^^^^'J*^  ^ 

purpoae,  were  alao  in  the  habit  >>f  exhibiting  trnrnf* 
CTerr  year  in  honour  of  Augaetaa.  (Diua  Caaa. 
liv.  26,  SO).  It  waa  not,  howeTer,  ifl  a  e.  1 1,  that 
the  festira]  on  the  birth  day  of  .^u^uatoa  waj  for- 
mallj  catabluhed  by  a  d<«cr»*e  of  the  senate  (  I>ion 
Caai.  liT.  84X  and  it  ia  thia  featival  which  ia 
when  the  Aogiutalee  or  Auguatalia 
It  waa  celelirated  iv.  Id.  IMobr. 
At  the  drath  of  Aiiiriutus  thia  featiral  aanunied  a 
character,  waa  added  to  tlM  Faati, 
«aliblMaanrniag»d.  (Tml  Jan. 
L  19 1  I>i<>n  r  i<«  h  •  n;,  )  Hence,  Tacitua  apeaka 
of  k  aa  tirat  csubluhed  m  the  reign  of  Tiberias 
(Amm,  L  54.)  It  waa  henceforth  exhMled  aaanally 
in  th<<  circua,  at  fint  by  the  tribunes  of  the  pkba^ 
at  tbc  oommencrment  of  the  n-ign  of  Tiberiua,  bvt 
aftarwarda  by  the  praetor  peregrinaa.  (Ttdl>  Am^ 
I  U I  Dm  Caes.  M.  46.)  Th«a 
tionti  «B  W  MthftM  la  tia  liBM  Oiim  I 
that  is,  ahoot  a.  d. 
The  angostales, 

Thpy  wrrp  tnatituted  in  the  lifetime  of  Amr'i'ttia 
(Suet  Aitff.  98),  and  were  celebrated  evi-ry  hve 
yean.  Aooardi«f  m  Blwhp  p,  246),  who 
(peaks  of  these  gMies  wtthoat  aMBtioninf?  their 
name,  they  rivalled  the  moat  nagnifieent  of  the 
Grecian  feativala.  They  raiisialiiil  of  gMnnastic 
and  orauad  oantart%  $mA  InMad  inr  aamal  di^a. 
At  dww  fauMi  the  Empanr  ChiBdiui  htanpht 
forward  a  Orrek  conicdy,  and  n^i-ived  the  pruMU 
(Suet.  CSoai^  1 1  :  compare  i>ian  Caas.  Iz.  6.) 
Ai^iattalk  (aMam)  wwn  ahn  cdefaimted  at 
'  '        appear*  kmaifiAm  ia 

M  2 
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Grater  (S16.  2) ;  and  in  thiadtf  dMnnManag^ 
nififieni  temple  to  Aqgnatoi  (pMarntaif,  Angm- 
lofe).   We  nn<l  mention  of  anffintaUi  in  tmneroai 

9ther  placcg.      I'l  rtranms,  Niconu-din,  &r. 

AUOUbTA'Li'^  the  name  of  two  classes  of 
priesta,  one  *A  Heme  and  the  other  in  the  nmii- 
cipia,  freqni  !itlv  Tncntioncd  in  inscriptions. 

I.  The  Au'juUaUa  at  Rome,  properly  called  tt>- 
daiet  AiiguitaUt^  whidl  ii  the  name  they  always 
bear  in  inscriptions,  were  an  ofder  of  priesta  {AtigtU' 
taBvm  $acerdotiumS  institnted  by  Tiberiae  to  attend 
til  the  worship  of  \i;^'ii,t(is  nnd  tho  Julia  genB. 
They  were  cboaea  by  lot  icam  among  the  principal 
penont  of  Rohm^  nid  wen  twenty  400  ui  vanheff 
to  which  were  added  Tiberius,  Drusus,  Clatidin^, 
and  Germanicus,  as  members  of  the  imperial 
fiuniij.  (Tadt  L  54.)  They  were  also  called 
meenioie*  AuguttaU*  (Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  n3)  ;  and 
sometimes  simply  J u^^iuntuZes.  (Tacit  IIis(.  ii.  95.) 
Similar  priests  were  appointed  to  attend  to  the 
vordup  of  Other  empenn  after  their  deoeaae ;  and 
wo  aeendhigf  y  And  in  ineeriptioni  mention  made 

of  the  scxldlfs  llavii,  Tf<idriftnah<t,  AcUaui,  Anto- 
nini,  &C.  it  ap^iears  that  the  JUunines  Atuputale* 
ought  to  be  distinguished  from  the  todale*  Anfftu- 
lafef.  We  find  that  flamincs  and  sactrdot**;*  were 
appointed,  in  the  lifetime  of  Augustus,  to  attcod  ta 
his  worship ;  but  we  have  the  express  statements 
of  Snetonioa  and  Dion  CaMiu*  that  tliia  worship 
was  confined  to  Ae  provinoes,  and  waa  not  prac- 
tised in  Rome,  or  in  any  yiart  of  Italy,  during;  the 
lifetime  of  Augustus.  (Tacit  Atm,  i.  10  ;  Suet 
Jtijf,B2 1  I>iMk  Caai.  li  90.)  Wobmb  even  were 
appointed  priestesecs  of  Augustus,  as  appears  from 
an  inscription  in  Oruter  (320.  10) :  this  practice 
prnkibly  took  its  origin  from  the  appointment  of 
Livix,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  to  be  priestess  to 
her  deceased  husband.  (Dion  Cass.  IvL  46.)  It 
seems  probable  that  the  sodalee  Augu!itale.<i  were 
entrosted  with  the  management  of  the  wonhip ; 
hat  that  iho  flaminea  Angostalee  wen  tho  porwms 
who  octiiaJIy  offered  tho  sacrifioee  and  performed 
thd  other  sacred  rit^  A  member  of  the  sodales 
Augustalea  was  sometimes  a  flamen  also  (Orelli, 
Tnscrij).  236C,  2368)  ;  and  it  i4  not  improl».-iLle 
that  the  iiamiuut  were  appointed  by  the  sodales. 

II.  The  Atigu>UtU$  in  the  municipia  are  sup- 
poaed  bymoatmodaniwiiten,in«onaa^aeoeeofthe 
ctatement  of  the  adioliait  eatHeraes  {Sat,  it  S.  28 1 ), 
to  have  been  a  cloiis  of  priests  selected  by  Augustus 
from  the  libcrtini  to  attend  to  the  religious  rites 
comieeled  with  the  wonhip  of  tfaa  Laires,  which 
that  empTor  waa  said  to  hare  ptit  tip  in  places 
where  two  or  nmro  ways  met  (Orclli,  Jnacrip. 
ToL  S.  p.  1 97.)  But  A.  W.  Zumpt,  in  an  exceUent 
easay  on  thin  subject,  brings  forwud  good  reasons 
for  rejecting  this  opinion.  [Compor.  CoMriTALia.] 
He  thinks  it  nuich  more  jirnhahle  that  this  order 
of  priesta  was  instituted  in  the  municipia  in  imita- 
tioa  of  tlie  Augustalea  at  Ronu^  and  nir  the  inme 
object,  namely,  to  attend  to  the  worship  of  Augustas. 
Finm  the  numerous  inscriptions  in  which  they  are 
mentioned,  we  learn  the  following  fiicts  Nipeeting 
them.  They  formed  a  collegium  and  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  tUcuriones^  or  senate  of  the  muni- 
cipia. They  were  generally  libertini,  which  is 
eaailj  accoonted  for  by  the  hiet,  that  none  but  the 
fi«ohorn  (mw/vwiu  ),  oonld  obtain  adninen  into  the 
curia  of  the  municipia;  and  as  there  Beem  to  have 
been  many  expeooes  connected  with  the  discharge 
•f  tho  dttiiaa  of  the  Auguatafei^  tho  deouionea 
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would  not  be  anxious  to  obtain  this  distinetion, 
while  the  libertini  on  the  eontrary,  wJio  warn 
generally  a  wealthy  chua  end  were  not  inreated 

with  any  honour,  would  natunilly  covet  it.  The 
Augusules  ranked  next  in  dignity  to  the  decu- 
riones;  and  aa  A«gr  ware  moatly  men  of  property, 
they  came  in  course  of  tirre  to  form  a  mi<ld]e  class 
between  the  decorioncs  luui  plebs,  like  the  eque»> 
trian  order  at  Romai  Thus,  in  the  inaeriptiona  of 
many  municipia,  we  find  the  deairkmes,  Angus- 
tales,  and  plebs  mentioned  together  as  the  three 
cl.isses  into  which  the  community  was  divided. 
The  six  principal  members  of  the  colh^  were 
called  Mrf,  a  tMa  wludk  aoema  to  haTo  been 
imitated  from  the  Seviri  in  the  equestrian  order 
at  liome.  (K^[er,  EMmeu  Critique  des  i/ittorims 
andaudtla  Kvef A J?J{|pMii*^i^vste, Paris,  1844, 
Appendix  II.,  treats  «f  the  Augtutales  ;  but  see 
especially  A.  W.  Zumpt,  De  AuguriaiUtus  tt  Smnri* 
Afu/uMatOm  OommmMia  JMaimUim,  hmL 
1846.) 

AUGUSTUS,  a  name  bestowed  noon  Octa* 

▼ianus  in  a  c.  27,  by  *!  «  smate  ajid  the  Romnn 
people.  It  was  a  word  lued  in  connection  with 
reli^'ion,  and  designated  a  person  as  sacred  and 
wiirth  \  if  r>rsliip  ;  hence  the  Greek  writers  trans- 
late It  by  2egan-T<ji.  (Dion  Ca»s.  liii.  IG,  IJI  ; 
Suet  Atig.  7  ;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  91  ;  Flor.  iv.  12  ; 
Ofoa.  yi.  20 ;  Cenaorin.  22  ;  Or.  FmL  i.  607.)  It 
waa  not  a  title  indieatiTe  of  power,  but  simfdy  a 
samainc  ;and  is  hence  called  by  Suetonius  (  Tih.  2(i) 
nomeM  hereditarium.  It  was,  however,  borne  uot 
only  by  Tiberiiu  and  dm  other  empewaa  eoi». 
nected  with  the  family  of  A\i>{Ustus,  but  was  like- 
wise adopted  by  all  succcediug  emperors,  as  if 
descendao,  either  by  birth  or  wioption,  iron  tlaa 
first  emperor  of  the  Roman  world  (m  monum 
velut  quadam  adopHome  aui  jure  hereditario  suece- 
dcre,  Laniprid.  Aleje.  Sevfr.  10).,  The  name  of 
Atigutta  waa  frequently  bestowed  npon  Amaloi  of 
tho  imperial  ftmOy,  the  fint  initainoe  of  which 
occurs  in  the  case  of  Livia,  who  received  this  titltt 
upon  her  adoption  into  the  Julia  gens  on  the  death 
of  her  hnsboind  Octavianus  (Tac  Attn.  i.  8);  bat 
Auffustuf  belonge<l  exclusively  to  the  reiifuing  em- 
peror till  towards  the  end  uf  the  second  century 
of  the  Christian  aera,  when  M.  Aurelius  and  I*. 
Vcrus  both  received  thja  ramame  (ftmrtiait  AeU 
FeriM,  5,  M.  Ant.  PUL  7).  From  this  ttma  we 
frequently  find  two  or  even  n  i^reater  number  of 
A ugustt ;  and  though  in  that  and  in  all  similar  case* 
the  persons  bonouted  with  the  title  were  regarded 
as  [virticipators  of  the  im{>crial  power,  still  ttic  one 
who  received  the  title  first  was  looked  upon  as  the 
head  of  the  enpha.  When  there  were  two  Au- 
gnati  we  £nd  on  eohu  and  inacriptiona  A  V  O 
and  when  three  A  V  Q  G  G.   From  the  time  of 

Prxibus  the  title  became  jxTjvtuus  Awptsirjii,  and 

from  Pbilippus  or  Claudius  Oothictu  temper  Am- 
pBsfaa,  the  latter  of  whieh  ti^  waa  bono  hv  thtt 

8<vc.alled  Roman  emperors  in  OermailJ.  (Ea(he]« 
vol.  viii.  p.  354,  kc.)  [Caksar.] 

AVIAOilUM.  [AtiRlCVLTVBA,|b61lkU] 

AULA,  [DoMus.] 

AULAEUM.  (SiPARivii.] 

AU'REUS.  [Airnt'M.] 

AURI'GA.  [Circus.! 

AURUlf  (x/NHT^t),  gold.  The  immufca  mada 
under  ARaa.NTi7M  apply  to  a  great  extent  t^  M 
aa  well  as  silver,  and  the  sources  of  inforiuattoa 
roiVecting  both  the  preciMa  matala  m  qiedflad  io 
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t-a*.  art;i.!>^   T*.  ^-'^fI!^^  ap^n^ar  from  a  jia.^i.-::^'-  ;;i 
ilc^jfi^  ^v.  m'So)^  lixAi  tsi       uote  ot  bophode* 
fid  va«  nre  at  Atlkena.    Indeed  iliriwgfcnwl 
vbcAe  of  Qrecttv  ili.-^ujrh  irtJd  wm  by  do  tr,<^rts  tm- 
kaown,  U  appears  to  r^ve  been  obte. nrri  i  hueHj 
t^TMigh  tbe  Gr^ik.  c.\.e%  of  Aj'-a  Mirior^and  tM 
vbk^  fanmed  U  in  aboadaaee. 
_  MMa  tpetii  waaluitljr  af  IT*^ 
bein^  laid  op  in  trfajar.f-*,  ari'I  i;H  <i  i:)  liir^-  <jn.-tn- 
Ck  tbe  porpcMea  oC  acxuuaast ;  bm  tbu  ii 
tad  fcr  by  tka  ^  that  H«Mr 
ui  Asiatic  Creek.     The  rlii.  f  pLic.-*  fr  .lii 
vkich  the  Greeks  procured  ibeir  g  'M  wen-  Irnlta, 
Arabia,  Anaenia,  Colchia,  asd  Troa*.    It  wts 
Wd  mixed  wiik  thm  MwU  «f  Um  PactolM  aad 
Mber  iiieia. 

Abaoat  the  onlr  metbod  of  pahfriag  gold,  known 
la  (ba  aMMBl%  accnM  to  hmn  baea  dMt  of  imdiaf 
m4  tkoi  mMbif  it,  and  by  tkianRHev  tter  lae- 

crcded  in  g»  tt':>.^  it  very  p'.;.-«*,  Thi.«  i*  » bat  wo 
to  tmderctaod  by  the  phraM  XF^^  a»*^>^9v 
tu  ThiicTdidea  (H.  13),  and  by  tht  arord  tJbntswam 
HI  Plipy  :'//.  ,V.  rxAiir.  ?>.  t  19),  aod  i wh.  re 
(Fcscelimi  *.  v.  obrusaa>.  Ko»pecting  the  lue  of 
firfd  B  tha  Sm  esfiaeially  m  tba  diryiele- 

pbaotine  itataet,  aee  ToftSiTica.  Tbe  art  of 
pidinf  W9M  known  to  tbe  Oreeki  from  tbe  earliett 
taart  of  which  we  bare  anv  infonr.ntion.  (lloni. 
(M.     42&,  n.  23-2 ;  Pha.'H.  A'.  zxxiiL  X  il  19, 

GasKK  Gold  Moxar.  —  The  time  whrn  pn!d 
Lni  coined  at  Athens  ia  ^eij  iiii^;TUuii. 
•peaki  in  the  Fn^  (406  B.c)  of 
ra.-rW  Xf-^-^*,  '*lhe  new  goW  nior.fy  "  (r.  719), 
akuJa   tii  ijumediatelj  aften*-afdj  calU  von|^ 
XaXaui  (t.  7'24).    The  Scholiaat  on  this  pauagv 
■tttaa  tkkt  io  tbe  {Meedi^f  rear  tba  golden  statan 
of  Tietavy  had  Iwett  eriBM  into  money,  and  he 
qnoCea  IleilaiiicLLS  arid   PMl'-rhoms  as  authoritu-* 
tat  diM  itataacot.    It  would  appear  from  the  Ian- 
f  j^ii  badi  «f  ArMlof  hanf  ■  and  the  BAdiMt,  aad 
It  'ut  probable  frjm  the  <rirrumi.tnncet  of  Ath*.'ni  at 
tba  tiaa  (it  waa  the  jcar  beiWe  the  battle  of 
A^faafilnuXtlMl  dus  wa«  a  greatly  debaaed  gold 
cMo^e,  or  perbapa  only  gilt  money,  atnick  to  meet 
a  poLXticnlar  czigeDcy.  Thia  matter  ia  distinct  from 
tbe  general  qoestion  recptctin^'  tbe  Atlirnum  gold 
coinage,  fioa  tbe  Attk  aaoocy  waa  pcorerbial  Sot  ita 
iHjTity,  aad  the  gnmariBMpWha  Mate  that  Athena 
t.v<l  a  cc.'d  coijj.-^je  at  an  early  pmod,  fpeak  of  it 
aa  T£Zj  pare.    There  are  other  paoagea  is  Arttto- 
^pkamtm  m  ^oA  gold  money  is  ^lokcB  af ;  hot  in 
thro        ij  rcf^Tring  tn  Persian  mnnev,  which  ia 
kjwwu  to  have  been  imported  into  Atliuiu  before 
the  Athemm  Imd  anj  gold  eeim^  of  their  oa-n, 
ar.d  eren  this  aeenm  to  have  hern  a  rarity.  (See 
Ariatopb.  Aeiarm.  t.  102,   lOff,  EqttH.  r.  4/0, 
At.  T.  574.)    DelTT^'^thfnr 3  alwuy*  ua  s  ijr/i'ptoy 
fat  NMMj,  exeipk  when  be  ia  ncaking  of  Cureign 
fBld.   Ia  the  apeeeh  aganiac  Phomio,  when  be 
T*peatP<i'y  ui<-s  ihc  wurd  xP*"^^'^''"  ^'^  '"^f*^  "^xi  ressly 
ttJ^  »iat  was  the  money  he  referred  to,  namely, 
li^awo*  ofCyzkuB  (p.  914  ;  nrntfrnn  hk  ^eei-b 
yphr  Asxfflr.  p.  925).      I^'v-mtf^  who  a»ca  the 
word  10  tbe  same  ap<^B  m  oo*  passage  of 

Afi^  foW  meoej  (x^wtrsw***')  in  exchange  for 
•ilw  {Tnipezii.  p.  367).  In  many  pasBMBa  oftbe 
msan,  gold  taoaer  i*  cxpreaaly  said  to  have  bera 
kmrtediom  Penim  and  Maredoma.  If  wo  i<>>k 
«SeJ/lienia«  hi^lorr,  we  ^"^^ 

jjuirwn   were  rvgnraeo  aa  <na  ai  ue 


i.T>  nt«  »t  tri-a»ijn>i  |»^>«irssed  by  thr  lUtr  ,  Imt  no 
•uch  OK-iitHtu  i>  uukde  of  irwM.  ThucydHlea  (,ii.  1^) 
ia  gwuii^rating  the  ommm-t  in  the  Atbewiaa  ln»i 
mrj  at  ilio  U  jitiiuuv'  >•<  tlir  iVloponnesuin  war, 
dou4  jH>i  oMftiUuii  ^ui  I ;  ai '1  Xroophun  speaks  of 
the  nonev  of  Athens  in  a  manner  vhicn  vwld 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  bad  no  g^ld  coirag^  ta 
bis  time  ( I'rrf^^  ir.  )0\    Tbe  mines  of  Scapte. 

h\>i\  in  TlirTiii-.  >»rn>  :;r!.  .'li  wmki  ii  ><>;i;i!  yrsra 

before  tbia  penod  (Tbacjd.  iv.  lO.S)  i  but  tbe  goM 
praeHod  mm  ihtm  deat  im«  apfiear  ta  have  baaa 

c<'inf<!,  l>ii'.  t.i  fij%i<-  h-.-n  lij.  i'l  tVii  trt  ;i«inr  ia 
tbe  furm  of  counten  (^^peodts,  IUkaK  JoMWip.  vul.  i. 
pp.  US,  146).  Fatejga  gaU  coin  wmm  odtn  Imuuhl 
mto  tbe  treasury,  as  some  of  the  allies  paid  thnr 
tribute  in  money  of  Cysic-os.  Thegnld  money  thus 
introduced  may  have  been  allowad  l<>  nrrulatr, 
while  aUyar  i  aiia  iiiml  tbe  cignt  Maaaj  of  tbe  atale. 
The  ebanetnr  of  the  Attie  gold  ealaa  now  hi 

cxiilriiff,  nj:J  thi  ir  .n.iill  r  urtr:..  r  '  .iIn.u:  ,i  i]../..  i^), 
i«  n  flf^itg  proof  Bifiuiul  tbe  rxi»tet>cc  of  a  j|<4d 
currency  at  Athens  at  an  early  period.  Thfta  Bta 
tlifi't-  A::ii-  •■t.it-  r^  in  ih.-  |{riti»}i  MuM'TTTn.  him!  one 
in  the  liu»lc;kUi  Muj*-uiu  at  Uljiaguw,  *bich  thrm 
ia  good  raasoQ  to  l>elieTe  are  Rmuine ;  their  weights 
agree  exactly  with  the  Attic  staadard.  la  the 
caaract«r  of  the  impreuiaa  they  bear  a  itrikmg 

r''*i'ni)iiiinr«>  t"  ihc  r.M  ,\Tt:i   liliiT;  hnt  f!(.  v  iliJt<  r 

from  It  hr  tbe  abseoce  of  tbe  tbidk  bulky  |Bna,aad 
the  hiah'reHef  ef  the  hapwgwi  «h(eh  h  aeea  k 

tbf  ol.i  silvrr  of  Athr-ni,  sn.l  in  the  ■i!f1  gnM  .i.inf 
or  other  st.it'-^.  In  tl  ukiirM,  voSume,  and  the 
depth  of  the  d»e  fri  rn  »  l:^  b  they  were  struck,  they 
closely  resemble  the  Macedonian  coinage.  Now, 
as  upon  the  rise  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  gold 
became  plentiful  in  Greece,  and  was  coined  ia 
large  qoantitiae  to  the  Macedeaiaa  kiqga,  it  ia  mA 
improbable  titat  Athena,  like  other  Ortoaa  atataa, 
may  have  foli"  *!-*!  th<-ir  (■^.inifilv.  jiri'l  i)i»iii  <i  a  l:"Ii1 
coinage  in  imitation  of  her  ancient  aiirer.  On  the 
whole,  it  appeal*  tteet  probable  that  inM  aiaoey 
«.n»  not  coiiK  1^1  .It  Ath.-n*  in  tht-  f>«  ri.»d  between 
I'rncii.'s  aiiJ  Ali.sait(icr  tbe  Urc^t,  vte  except  the 
solitary  isstte  of  debased  gold  in  the  year  4U7. 

A  question  similar  to  that  just  discussed  ariare 
with  respect  to  other  Greek  states,  which  we  know 
to  hare  had  a  silver  currency,  but  of  which  a  few  gold 
coim  are  alao  fimsd.  Thta  ia  tbe  case  with  Aegina* 
Tbebea,  Argoa,  Carjstaa  m  Eobeea,  Acaniania, 
and  Aetolia.  But  of  these  coins  all,  except  two, 
bear  evident  marks,  in  their  weight  or  workmaa* 
ship,  of  belonging  to  a  |ieriod  Ml  Olttg  than 
Alexander  the  Great  Therr  is  rn^at  reason,  ihen*- 
fore,  to  believe  tiiat  no  gold  c<j::iage  existed  in 
Greece  Proper  before  the  time  of  that  monarch. 

Bat  fr&m  a  TSfy  ea^  period  the  Aaiatic  natiom^ 
and  the  Greek  ettiee  m  Ask  Minor  aad  the  adja- 
criit  ijiliimis,  a-<  » i-II  ji«  ily  and  Cyrcne,  pf>»*»nscd 
a  gold  coinage,  which  was  more  or  less  current  in 
Oneee.  Herodetna  (i  94)  aiya  that  tbe  LydiaM 
were  the  fimt  u  Vi  i  mirn  d  t'"!  '.  •m  l  ^he  stutrr  of 
Croesus  appears  to  have  \k\u  the  carli'  it  ^Id  coin 
known  to  the  Grtrks.  The  Doric  ans  a  Peftiaii 
coin.  Staters  of  Cyxicos  and  Phocaea  had  a  con* 
siderable  currency  in  Greece.  There  was  a  g'«!d 
coinage  in  Samo.  il^  rnrly  as  the  time  of  Polyi  rat< 
(Herod,  iii  6(t.>  Tbe  ialaodt  of  bipbooa  and 
Thaaoa,  which  pneaeeaed  gold  minea,  appear  to  have 
bar!  a  ;;.>M  coinage  at  an  cnrly  p<  ri.Kj.  It:  ino-t  of 
the  coins  of  tbv>  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor  the 
meui  it  reiy  biee.  The  M aeedoniMi  fold  tumg9 
n  8 
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came  into  ciicoUtion  in  tireeoe  in  the  time  of 
Ph&iiS  and  cntimad  in  ws  till      ral{}Mtion  of 

Orwco  to  the  Romans.    [DjiRicus;  Statkr.] 

Human  Gold  Munxv.  —  The  standard  gold 
coin  of  Rome  was  the  aureus  nummus,  or  denarius 
aureuf^  which,  acoordintr  to  Pliny  {/f.N.  xxxiiL  3. 
s.  13)  was  first  coined  62  years  after  the  first  silver 
coinage  [Arobntum],  that  is  in  the  year 207  B.C 
The  lowest  denmnination  was  the  MntpWttrA,  which 
WM  miide  equal  to  90  sestertS.  Tin  weight  of  the 
•erapulum,  as  determined  by  Mr.  Hiisscy  (Ancient 
We^U  and  Money)  was  1 8*06  grs.  lu  the  British 
Mnseom  there  are  gold  coins  of  one,  two,  three, 
and  four  scniptila,  the  weighla  of  which  arc  1  ""2, 
34  5,  518,  and  GH  O  grains  respectively.  They 
bear  a  liead  of  Mars  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
an  eagle  standing  on  a  thunderbolt,  and  beneath 
the  inscription  **  RoM A.**  The  first  has  the  nmrk 
XX  (20  sestertii) ;  the  sccniul,  xxxx  (40  sestertii)  ; 
the  third,  ^  x  (60  tettertii).   Of  the  bet  we  anb- 


Pliny  adds  that  afterwards  aun  l  \v(Tp  coined  i.f 
40  to  the  pound,  which  weight  was  diminished, 
till  under  Nero  (die  ivadbigor  tUi  werd  ie  doubt- 
ful)  they  were  45  to  the  pound.  This  elmnei^  is 
•B|K>osed,  from  an  examination  of  extant  specimens, 
la  hanra  been  made  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar. 
The  estimated  full  weipht  of  the  anrei  of  40  to  the 
puund  is  130*1  gniins,  of  those  of  45  to  the  pound 
115"()4  grains.  No  specimens  exist  which  come 
UD  to  the  130*1  grains;  the  heaviest  known  ie  one 
or  Pompey,  whioi  weigba  128'2  graina.  The  afer- 
nge  of  the  gold  coins  of  Julius  Caesar  is  fixed  by 
Lctronue  at  1 25*66  grains,  those  of  Nero  115*39 
giains.  Though  the  weight  of  the  aureus  was 
(iiininished,  its  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  de- 
narius remained  about  the  same,  namely,  as  2  :  1 
(er  nuher,  perhaps,  as  2*1  :  1).  Therefore  since 
the  atandard  weight  of  the  denarius,  under  the 
eailj  emperors,  was  60  grains,  that  of  the  aurctu 
should  be  120.  The  average  weight  of  the  anrei 
of  Augustus,  in  the  Britii^  Museum,  is  121*26 
gidne:  and  ae  the  weight  was  afterwards  dimi- 
nished, we  mny  take  the  average  at  120  grains. 
There  seems  to  have  been  no  intentional  alloy  in 
the  Roman  gold  coins,  but  they  generaUj  contained 
a  small  portion  of  native  silver.  The  average  alloy 
iSjJ^  The  aureus  of  the  Roman  emperors,  therefore, 
contained  =  '4  of  a  grain  of  alloy,  and  there* 
fim  119*6  snains  of  pure  gold.  Now  a  sorereian 
eoDtaias  118*19  gn^  of  pure  gold.  Theretere  «e 
value  of  the  aureus  in  terms  of  the  sovereign  is 
U}  :  ^  -B  1*0564  —  II.  Is.  Id.  and  a  little  more 
than  a  halfpenny.  This  is  its  valiw  aeeording  to 
the  present  worth  of  pold  ;  but  its  current  vnhic  in 
Home  was  ditfcrunt  from  this,  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ference in  the  worth  of  the  metal.  The  aureus 
uttsed  for  25  denarii;  therefore,  the  denarius 
bein?  8f/.,  it  was  worth  17*.  8|rf.  The  ratio  of  the 
v.-iluf  of  gold  to  that  of  silver  is  given  in  the  article 
AnoBNTUM.  The  foUowina  cot  represents  an 
anrsoa  af  A^gastns  in  the  Bntbb  Maseom,  wUcb 
wa^ha  231  gnSm. 


Alenader  SereniseoiDed  neees  of  ane>lialf  and 

one  third  of  the  aureus,  callaa  ^S'emiVm  and  fremi$* 
tit  (.Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev.  c  39),  after  which  time 
the  aureus  was  called  tolidut. 

Constantine  the  Great  coined  aurci  of  72  to  the 
pound  ;  at  which  standard  the  coin  remained  to 
the  end  of  the  empire.  (Cod.  x.  tit.  70.  s.  6 } 
Hulsey,  On  Andemt  WfigkU  omd  Money ;  Wurm. 
Z)s/W.  &c)  [P.S.] 

AURUM  CORONA'RIUM.  When  a  general 
in  a  Roman  provinoe  had  obtained  a  victory,  it 
was  the  custom  fbr  tiie  cities  in  Us  own  prarincei^ 
and  for  those  from  the  neighbouring  states,  to  send 
golden  crowns  to  him,  which  were  carried  before 
him  in  his  trimnph  at  Rome.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  37, 
xxxix.  7;  Festus,  J.  r.  Triumpfialej  Coronae.)  This 
practice  appears  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Greeks ;  for  Chares  related,  in  his  history  of  AIex> 
under  (ap.  Athen.  zii.  |i,  539.  a.X  •fter  tba 
conquest  of  Persia,  crowns  were  sent  to  Alu* 
ander,  which  amounted  to  the  wtx'ht  of  10,iiOO 
talents.  The  number  of  crowns  which  were  sent 
to  a  RonaB  geocnl  was  sometimes  very  grei^ 
Cn.  Mnnlius  had  200  crowns  carried  before  hira  in 
the  triumph  which  he  obtained  on  account  of  bis 
conquest  of  the  Oadls  in  Aria.  (Liv.  xxxix.  7.) 
In  the  time  of  Cicero,  it  appears  to  have  been 
luual  for  the  cities  of  the  provinces,  instead  of 
sending  crowns  on  occasion  of  a  victory,  to  pay 
money,  wliich  was  called  aamai  eowan'asi.  (Cic 
Leff.  Agr.  fi.  99 ;  Gdl.  t.  6 ;  Monmn.  Ancyr.) 
This  offering,  which  was  nt  first  voluntary,  came 
to  be  regarded  as  a  regular  tribute,  and  seems  to 
have  been  sometimes  eneted  by  na  governors  of 
the  provinces,  even  ^^•hen  no  victory  had  been 
gaine<i.  Uy  a  law  of  Julius  Caesar  ^Cic.  m  Pis, 
37),  it  was  provided  that  the  auram  coronarium 
should  not  be  given  nnless  a  triumph  was  decreed ; 
but  under  the  emperors  it  was  presented  on  many 
other  occasion?,  as,  for  instancf,  on  the  adoption  ot 
Antoninus  Pius.  (Capitolin.  Anton.  Pius^  c4.)  It 
contmned  to  be  eellected,  apparently  as  a  part  of 
the  revenue,  in  the  time  of  Vakntinian  and  Tboo- 
dosiua.    (Cod.  10.  tit.  74.) 

Serfina  says  (otf  Fbyi  Amu  viiL  731),  thnt 
aurura  coronarium  was  a  sum  of  money  exacted 
from  conquered  nations,  in  consideration  of  the 
lives  of  the  citiiens  being  spared  ;  but  this  state- 
ment  does  not  appear  to  be  comet. 

AURUM  LUSTRA'LB  was  a  lax  impoaed  1»y 
Constantine,  according  to  Zosinuis  (ii.  38),  upon 
all  merchants  and  traders,  which  was  payable  at 
every  lustrum,  or  every  four  years,  and  not  at  etety 
fire,  as  might  hare  been  expected  from  the  orii^iiuil 
length  of  the  liutrum.  This  tax  woa  also  called 
auri  et  arpenti  eoUatio  or  fnmhtioy  and  thus  in 
Greek  4  0vrr^\cta  i^  roG  xf^f^^fT^pou,  (Cod.  11. 
tit  1 :  Cod.  Theod.  IS.  tit.  1.) 

AURUM  YICBSIMA'BIUIL  [ABmABiOM. 
p.2StL1 

AU8PBX.  [AiravR.] 

AUSPFGIUM.  [AvaoiuJ 
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AXONESl 
AUTHEKTICiL  [Novrnt-^B.] 

•*  t-;!f  l-iUhij or  "*  s^'f-cookin?.*'  «aj  thi  r.ain«*  o« 
&  vKkli  ^  mp|Xj4c4  iiy  B«»ciigt'X  w  have 

Wen  aaed  for  b«atiii|r  water,  or  for  keeping  it  buC 
Iv  fima  ■  not  known  fcr  mtau  ;  but  BOttiger 
(Sbina,  ToL  n.  p.  SO)  coDjcetarts  tkat  »  tcmcI, 
vkkh  ii  mj^Tad  in  Cayliu  ( Rfvani  tfA  mhtpuJit, 
wL  u.  tfitk  27),  ■  s  ifBuim  ii  of  an 
CSnen  (pn  Mma.  Jwmim.  46)  wptmkM  af 

mher  .:u»t!y  Coriatkian  aiid  Delia:)  \  »•»«•!•. 
thej-  vera  made  af  nlver.  (Laut- 
hn  the  nnttv  »  doubtful) 

AUTQMOiilAS     GRAPmr  ^^^^rj^|« 

katiuii  dcautcd  and  ^onc  over  ta  tlM  anwy  dnriiifi 

■  PciUnx,  Ti.  l.">l).  Then;  ore  tji>  s)icpch«-» 
cxtuBt  anon  tiua  anhjlcirti  PctUu^  bowcTct,  eoi- 
fadaOvu^  e!^^>  tWtmHiarftCHn- 
awumor  opon  Dcen<>9ih«me9  (Ulpian),  that  the 
fnuduncDt  of  tkia  cfiine  waa  dcatli.  Meier  (JtL 
Froe.  p.  36o)  awards  tk*  fmiianrf  ol  tiie  coort  in 
vbiefa  it  waa  tried  to  the  genetmU ;  bat  tiia  ciirum- 
■tance  of  peraooa  who  left  the  city  in  time*  of 
liiii^ir  withoat  any  intention  of  going  over  to  the 
«aenij,  beiiw  tna4  hj  tkm  Aru^a^m  m  tniton 
(Lrcot;^  c  Lmomi.  \77\  win  aaka  m  paoae 
I'ej'ore  ■»-?  conclude  tliat  p<-r»'>iis  not  culitt«d  M 
wddma  c«>tii>d  Us  wdicti^  thm  otfencc  before  a 
■fttarf  tribunal.  fJ.&M.] 

AUT^yN<')AII  (aurroyofiot),  th?  rame  >;ivrn 
t/j  tlKGreeka  lu  iUtdtMi  »u\u-«  whicb  were  guverucd 
lawa,  and  wt-rv  not  rabject  to  any 
fbrefga  pawcr.  <Tkac  «.  18,  27|  te. v.  1. 
I  31.)  Hiia  nama  was  alio  gma  ta  tboae  citie* 
subject  to  ih'.'  Ki-manA.  wliic!!  »i-r»?  {Kmiittcd  !*• 
o^9j  their  own  Iswa,  and  elect  their  own  mi^ift- 


IRS 


maBO.  Grindk.  StaaUatkrik.  |  107.  B.  1  s  Wacb*. 

wmk  JML  jilMtaadk  tcL  i  |k  4il,  thi 


vfr/r^.jr,    rrr  xr/T*///,    (."ic.    A<i  Att.   vi.  2). 
Thia  permiaiia«>ii  a  ns  rrgaidcd  ai  a  greiit  priTiJege, 
mA  mark  of  bonoor  ;  and  we  acctwdingly  find  it 
rvcnrded  on  cnins  and  uedaia,  aa,  far  instance,  on 
tao*e  of   Aiitioch   ANTlOXinN  MHTPOHOA. 
ATTONOMOT,  on  thf»c  of  llalkmmaaraa  AAIKAP- 
UkOCEOm  ATTONOMON,  and  oa  liaMa  af  mmx 
•Iker  citiea.   (Bjifcwni.  Ih  PfumL  M  VmN*- 
mSmt.  p.  789.  Anat.  1671.) 
AVU'LSIO.  tCoNFuaia) 
AUXILIA'RES.  (Sociu] 
AXAMENTA. 
AXINE  (^<i{iyn).  [darjonis.] 
AXIS.  (CcRitrs.] 

A'XON£S  (Mm^h  •!«>  CitUed  AarieM  (irvp. 
^«),  wnoden  tableta  a  Mjoare  or  pyrunidical 
made  to  turn  on  an  axiv,  on  which  wpn- 
tka  Jawa  of  Soloib  AcoordiQff  t«  aome 
ll»  dmmm  mbUM  *•  M^mi  the 
A'«r/>«-ij  r»*liarioin  lawi  ;  accordinjf  to  nlhcrs  the 
KurLeitt  bad  fwir  tides  and  the  ^jqmmm  tbre«  M«let. 
Hot  at  Athena,  at  all  erentt*  they  mnat  hare  been 
identical,  since  such  \a  the  atatement  of  AriatoUe 
(«p.  Pi»L  SJ.  25 }.  They  wen  at  fint  preanred 
in  the  acropolia,  but  were  afkerwanli  placed, 
throogii  (he  adrice  of  £phiaiti»,  in  the  mom,  in 
•der  that  ail  penofw  miffht  b*  to  wad  thea. 
A  loiaJi  ponkm  vf  :heni  wu.h  preftcm^d  in  the  time 
of  PJatarch  in  th«  jMjtmeiom.    (PinL  SoL  26  ; 


BACCHANALIA.  fDioxvRiA.] 
BAKTR  RIA  (3«KTi|pla).  a  • 
M  AihaHk  (DMUunm.! 
BAOiATRO,  «  pwiiiiinwa' 

pnnv*;:.-.  CHnr.  i  2.  -J.)  In  II'  tA.r  I  s,j/  ;•. 
li.  'ii  >  Uoiau-u  ui  Hard  at  a  proper  name — Serviiim 
BaLora.  An  old  gtfciHMt,  in  cominentkf  m  ihii 
«on1,  dfn'».-t  the  ri-srriTTKTri  wnT<l  fr'nu  th.-  ),r'"';--F 
luimuft  ;  l>ut{w(a^  bcuig  coIU'd  b:iintn>ti>-<,  braiUM 
Serrilioa  Balatro  was  a  biiflij'>n  :  I  nt  ibia  li  •!>• 
poaed  to  tha  — tnwl  iafcrance  from  the  former  paa* 
M^fpp,  and  waa  add  to  grt  rid  of  a  difficult j.  Kritna 
ii«-riv(  »  t'l*"  wiifii  fr»'iii  l'hti-;i,  nini  t)i;>]«i»''«  i.nfl  -n  t 
to  hare  been  callad  halBtmnw.  brcauaa  they  w«i« 
duty  fcOawa^  shI  vnn  cavaiav  wUi  apala  ot  wa4 
(i/o/w^).  >»  iih  which  they  got  t^tt' p  4  In  w:ilVli 
hot  thia  it  uj>]>«erd  to  tound  etyn^luKV  and  com- 
mon K-nm.  Anotfcaf  writer  has  derived  it  from 
banuhmm,  and  nppotca  buBooiti  to  }ia\p  )>r«-n 
called  tAlaUTNM^  beckiue  they,  w  Us  tjicuk,  rarrit'd 
their  }r*tuf^  to  market,  even  into  the  Tery  depth 
(baratkrwm)  oC  tki  tkmMm  {kmwtkmm  mtttUf 
Hor.  Eff.  i  15.  91).    PkriMpB  hilrtii  laty  W 

ciiiinectrd  with  boia-rw  (t<>  M<-al  ViVr  a  iih<-«  [\  aiiii 
hence)  to  apeak  lillily.  it  la  probaUy  c«itiurct«d 
Willi  Hiilil'l»  •  bnay-body.  (UelL  L  13.)  Hala- 
tronri  wprr  paid  f>>r  their  jrgl*,  eii\d  tKo  iftK]«-»  of 
the  wealth^'  wi:re  ^tiutntll^  i>^»-u  t'l  tliem  for  tlia 
aake  of  the  amoaement  they  atfordrd.    [A*  At  J 

BALISTA.  lTouMiB»tTt;M.] 

BA'LNEAE,  Balmmt^   Daim^mmL,  Balinmm, 

Thew  worda  are  all  comnMoly  tianahited  by  our 
g«Mnd  latM  telli  <r  iMfcat  botln  Um  witdma 

of  the  earticr  and  brtt.  r  anthor^  ihcv  ntv  (i*<^ 
with  diacruntiiatiuti.  iittlMeum  ur  Utiimeum,  which 
ia  derired  from  the  Greek  ^cUoytibv  (  Vams 
Limg.  Lot.  ix.  68,  ed.  MUller),  lignifiea,  in  ita 
primary  aenae,  a  hath  or  bathing-Teatel,  toch  aa 
moat  peiauna  of  any  conaeifaence  amongat  th<-  Ho- 
wmm  fmmmmi  m  thm  own  twMaa  (Cic.  Jd  AM* 

bath  (Cic.  A'i  /'am,  xU:  20),  whiv^i 

proper  tiamlatiou      the  wurd  Lduefinum.    J  ho 

diauMtrre  ttlmUmm  it  adnpted  by  Seneca  {Ep. 

\n  Ai-*<,r,y-^t.'  the  balK-r on)  of  Scipio,  in  tha 
Tiiiu  nt  Lif-mum,  and  u  cxi^rcsjiy  uaed  tu  cha* 
ra^ieriM  the  modeaty  of  republican  mannera  aa 
ea■^■Md  with  iJm  hiauj  of  bia  own  1imt»,  Bat 
when  tha  hatha  afpritrata  iadlridaala  beoaiaa  mora 

aiinijituouR,  and  iriiii|>rivd  iiiaiiv  noiiiji,  iiiKti'ud 
the  one  tmail  chaisiiji«r  di.'wu-i  b«*d  by  ikneci,  tha 
plotal  imbtea  ar  batintn  waa  adopted,  wlddl  tlfll, 
in  conrpct  latiijiia^t',  had  n  f.  rt  rin'  only  to  the  lath^ 
ot  private  );<;n>oijit.  Thut  Cick-ru  tcnos  tlt«  b^tlht 
at  the  villa  of  bia  brother  Quintna  {Ad  Q.  Frat.  ill 
I.  §  1)  bahuaria.  Bolnm»  and  &a/j««i«,  which 
according  to  Vatro  (Z>«  Ling,  Ijat.  Tiii.  25.  ijc  41, 
ed.  MUller)  hare  no  lingular  number*,  were  the 
ptthlicbMba.   TbiM  Cicero  (/Vo  Cba^.  26>  apeaka 


*  liulnea  ik,  however,  uit!«i  in  the  •iogular  tu  d^ 
Hignatj.'  H  pnvnttj  bath  in  an  lmffi|ililWI  9,Wl4d  by 
RainMittk   (/nicr.  xl  115.) 

N  i 


biyilizuu  by  GoOgle 
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BALNEA  E. 


BALNEA  E. 


baUearum  {lb,  36^  and  Anhu  QeUiu(iu.  1,  z.  3) 

neglected  bj'  many  of  the  sul)'-  p;  r  t  writers,  and 
particularly  by  the  poet«,  amongst  whom  balmea  U 
not  uncommonly  used  in  the  plnral  number  to  sig- 
nify thi'  public  baths,  since  the  word  fxi/n(uir  could 
not  be  introduced  in  an  hexameter  vcfM.  I'liiiy 
also,  in  the  same  sentence,  makes  use  of  the  neuter 
plural  balnea  for  public,  and  of  balmeum  for  a  private 
hath.  (£)>.  ii.  17.)  Thermae ipi(>tuu^hoi  ^yTm^*) 
uuant  pro{>oriy  warm  sprinirs,  or  baths  of  warm 
water  j  ImU  came  to  be  a^Uod  to  thoee  ma|^ificent 
•difioM  wMdi  grew  vp  «Dder  iln  empire,  in  plaee 
of  th  -i  i|  !o  fxi/uf  if  of  the  republic,  and  which 
comprifted  within  their  muftv  of  buildiags  all  the 
•pipnrtenaBcee  iKlon^intr  to  the  Greek  gymnasia, 
as  vfW  m  a  regular  esuililij^hinent  appropriated  for 
bathing.  (Juv.  .SW.  vii.  L'.'J.'i).  Writers,  liowever, 
me  tneee  terms  without  di^itinction.  Thus  the 
baths  erected  1^  Claudius  Etruscus,  the  freedman 
of  the  Emperor  Claudian,  are  stvled  by  Statius 
i.  5.  18)  bainea,  and  l.y  Martial  (vi.  42) 
^FmKititniuda0,  In  an  epigram  by  Martial  (iz. 
76) — saUee  hahmm  Aarmi$ — the  tenni  are  not 
applied  to  the  whole  buildings  Imt  to  two  dilBgnnt 
chamlM.>rs  in  the  sajiie  edifice. 

GreeA  If-iths.  —  Bathing  was  a  practice  familiar 
to  the  Greeks  of  both  sexes  from  the  earliest  timi  s, 
both  in  fresh  water  and  salt,  and  iii  the  imtura! 
warm  spriBga,  as  well  as  vessels  artificially  heated. 
Tiioe  NuiioM|  daimhtisr  of  Alcinowt  king  of 
PliaeaciR,  goes  out  intb  tier  attendante  to  wnah 
ber  Llothe*  ;  and  after  the  ta.'ik  is  done,  she  bathes 
herself  in  the  rirer.  {Od.  ti.  5B,  65.)  Ulysees, 
vke  it  eeoduetod  totkooHne  ipot,  elripi  and  tdcee 
a  bath,  whilst  Nansicaa  and  I  t  r  =r>rvaiit9  stand 
aside.  vL  210 — 224.)    Eumpa  also  l»(hes 

,in  the  river  Anaurus  (Mosch.  Id,  ii,  SIX  end  NcIcmi 
and  her  companions  in  the  Euro  to*.  (Theocr.  Id. 
Tii.  22.)  Warm  sprintfs  were  also  resorted  to  for 
the  purpose  of  bathing.  The  '\\p6.K\tia  Kovrpii 
ehown  by  Hephaeetui  or  Athena  to  Hereulee  are 
eelelmtedlijthepoeti.  Pmdar  epeaktof  tke  kot 
I  I  'l^  i  f  the  nymphs — ^pftii  Svfi<pay  Kavrpe. 
{(Mgmp,  joL  27),  end  Homer  (IL  xxiL  149)  celc- 
knlee  one  of  tkie  etreams  of  the  Scamander  for  it« 
warm  tomperatvire.  T^u  artifirinl  warm  bath  was 
taken  in  a  vessel  caiied  axrofjuyt^os  by  Homer,  and 
fyMturis  by  Athenaeus  (L  p.  25).  It  would  ap- 
pear from  the  description  of  the  bath  administered 
to  Ulysses  in  the  palace  of  Circe,  that  this  vessel 
did  not  contain  water  itself,  but  was  only  i  >  1  f.ir 
the  bather  to  sit  in  while  the  warm  water  was 
poured  om  kin,  wkiek  wu  keated  in  a  large 
caldrf)n  or  tripod,  under  which  the  fire  was  placed, 
and  when  sufficiently  wanned,  was  taken  out  in 
otker  vesM-ls  and  ponied  over  the  h^d  and 
ehouhlers  of  the  person  who  sat  in  the  hriuiyOus. 
{Od.  X.  359 — 3G5.)  Where  cleanliness  merely  was 
the  object  sought,  cold  bathing  was  adopted,  which 
WM  oensidered  as  aoet  temcing  to  the  nttree 
(Atkon.  ^  e.)  ;  but  after  vlefent  bodily  exertion  or 
fatigue  warm  water  was  mode  use  of,  in  order  to 
rc&eeh  the  body,  and  relax  the  over  teoekm  of  the 
nnwdes,  (Id.  A. ;  eomp.  Hem.  A  s.  £76,  Oi.  tv. 
48,  et  alibi 

The  iurdfur^os  was  polished  marble,  like  the 
basins  {labra)  wkiek  ksre  been  discovered  in  the 
Roman  baths^  and  sometimes  of  silver.  Indul- 
gence in  the  warm  bath  was  considered,  in  Homer's 
tine, amik of  •AniaAi^ (<ML  vtii  248> 


The  neeof  the  wann  bath  waapreoededlrf  fantli- 
ing  in  cold  water  (it  X.  876%  Tke  bier  cniloiBeC 

plunging  into  cold  water  after  the  warm  Kith  nipn- 
ti<med  by  Aristeides  (vol  i  Omi.  2.  iskur.  Serm. 
p.  815),  who  wrote  in  the  second  centnrjr  dT  Ottf 
era,  was  no  doubt  borrowed  froni  th.  Hnnnns. 

After  liathing,  both  sexes  anointed  liicmselres 
with  oil,  in  order  that  the  skin  mi^  net  b*  Isft 
harsh  and  rough,  eepectally  after  WMn  water. 
(Od.  vi.  96;  Atben.  Le.  ;  Plin.  //.AT.  xiiL  1.  j 
gee  also  xiv.  172,xxiii.  I8'i.  )  The  use  of  pre- 
cioot  OAgueata  was  unknown  at  that  eadj 

period.  In  tkfl  kenie  ages,  as  well  w  laler  timea, 
rcfrcshmento  were  WHUf  lakoB  after  tko  baA. 
{Od.  vi.  97.) 

Tko  LeeedMBaenians,  who  coneidered  «am 

water  as  enervatinp  and  effeminate,  vsr^  two 
kinds  of  baths  ;  iiaiuely,  the  cold  daily  bath  in  the 
Eurotas  (Xen.  IML  v.  4.  §28;  Plut  Ale.  23), 
and  a  dry  sndorific  bath  in  a  chamber  heated  with 
warm  air  by  means  of  a  stove  (Dion  Cass.  liii. 
p.  .515,  ed.  Hannnv.  IGOC);  and  from  them  the 
chamber  need  by  the  Bomans  for  a  similar  purpose 
VBBtemed  laeaefemt  (compare  Strabo,  iii.  p.  4 13, 
ed,  Slelx^nkees,  and  Cas>aub.  aii  lin\). 

At  Athens  the  frt'<]uent  use  of  the  public  Imthe 
was  regwled  in  the  time  of  Socrates  and  I>e> 
mosthenee  as  a  mark  of  luxury  and  effeminacy. 
(Demosth.  e.  Poljfd.  p.  1217.)  Accordingly  Pho- 
cion  was  said  to  have  never  bathed  in  a  public 
bath  {iv  fiaXainl^  Sq/iMTK^om,  Plut  Phoe.  4), 
and  Socrates  to  have  made  use  of  it  very  seldom. 
(IMato,  Symp.  pu  17-4.)  It  was,  however,  only  the 
warm  bathe  (fitAayuOf  called  bj  Homer  ^*^ak 
KovTpd^  to  wkiek  obfe^ioo  wae  made,  and  wkiek 
in  ancient  times  were  not  allowed  to  be  built 
within  the  city,  (.\thea.  i.  p.  18,  b.)  The  esti- 
matiim  in  which  such  baths  were  held,  is  cx- 
pmsed  in  the  IbUowiag  Itnoe  of  Honsippoa  (a|w 
Athcn.  L  c.) 

Ml  rkr  Af,  ob  uirroi  ftMw  ri9  t^ipa.  xp4 

T:i  xh"  Clouds  of  .\ristophanes  the  Slictuos  \6yot 
warns  the  young  man  to  abstain  fma  the  baths 
(fiaXMPtlctp  &ir('x«rdcu,  I.  i^78),  which  paaWfe,  com- 
pared with  1.  1U-2H— lO.*)?,  shows  that  waoB  batk* 
arc  inli!uded  by  the  word  fiakmytuu 

The  baths  (^oAatcio)  were  either  public  (9if- 
Ii6irtat  SwiMTMrAorra)  or  private  (fSia,  iBie*ri«Bd)L 
The  Ibmer  were  the  proporty  of  tko  etate,  kot  tke 
latter  were  built  by  pri^-atc  indlvidu-ils,  ri  i  1  w  r. 
opened  to  the  public  on  the  payment  of  a  fee 
(^wiXowrper).  Sndi  private  katka  are  nentioiicd 
by  Plutnrch  {Dcmetr.  24)  and  Tsaeus  (A*  />»<w^w7. 
her.  p.  101),  who  speaks  of  oa&  which  was  sold  tor 
3000  drachmae.  {D»  Pkiloet.  her.  p.  140.)  BMka 
of  this  kind  may  also  have  been  intended  some- 
times for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  persons  to  whom 
they  belonged.  (Xen.  Rep.  Ath.  ii.  10.)  A  small 
£b«  ameart  to  faftTo  been  alee  paid  bj  each  ponwa 
to  tke  keeper  of  ttepniblb  katki  i0tQimth\  vkicb 
in  1^'  time  of  Lncian  was  tWO  okolL  (Locin, 
Leriph.  2.  vol.  iL  p.  320.) 

Wo  kiK>w  TOy  little  of  tke  baths  of  the  AAe> 
nians  during  the  republican  period  ;  for  tbo  acconnt 
of  Lucian  in  his  Hippias  relates  to  baths  con- 
structed after  ika  Rennt  modd.  On  aneieni  vaeaa, 
on  which  persons  are  represented  bathing,  we  nerer 
find  any  thing  oorre^ndln^  to  a  modem  bath  in 
wkiek  peiwnt  en  ilaiid  or  nt ;  kilt  tkm  ii  ahiaja 
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■  RHmd  or  o*aI  basjJi  ^XiMrr^p  or  Xtvr^^Mv),  rcAt- 
OB  a  Mnd  (Av^^Twtw),  by  tbe  ude  of  vhich 

wisrsfted  sod  wa»hinf  thaHilvM,  M  ii  m«b  in 

t"".'-  t'-i.i<aaig  ir«>»!i-;.*.  ia*<m  fritn  Sir  W.  Il.irrul- 
tia'a  TMca.  (Tkchbein,  i.  aL  5&)  Tbc  virni 
van  it  akofin  tttt  it  tilmii  to  » 


irwk  (u  pL  aad  rcpiTscaU  tva  wuok'Q  bath- 
Ih;.  The  one  on  the  right  hmnd  if  entirrl j  naked, 
KTid  \<dda  » lookii^-gUM  in  her  ri^ht  hamd ;  tiM  one 
o«tb«lefiiw«n<mlja>iioKtkiBdofx<i'^*^'  Em 
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•cTi.x^  ttrigUi  arc  i^und  brlow.  Tke  Cimki 
alao  uMd  ditTprmt  malaria]*  fur  cl<«min9  ar  vmIi* 
ing  Ulctnarlrca  in  the  bath,  to  wkkh  t^  fHMal 
name  of  ^vftp^  trae  given,  and  whieli  were  tap' 
jh.^i  l<y  Oiv  /ioAartVf.  (  Arfttph.  AjmWr.  ."irr. ) 
1  au  ^f^tfM  tuaaUjr  eauieled  of  a  iye  Md*  at  Hmm 
or  veed-aeWe  («■»!•>,  of  «i«nw,  Mrf  of  Mler^ 
'-nnhlyv  <(>m<»^-V  An»t<^  JBh^  7I0  m48cM.| 
Piat.  A<7>.  IV.  p.  4^>. 

The  Wtk  was  gtncnllr  taken  thordy  Mnv  tlka 
S«««v«r  or  principal  mod  of  the  day.  It  vae  xh» 
practire  to  take  firvt  a  wmnn  or  Tvpoar,  and  aftrr- 
v,anU  a  rold  bath  (Flu!,  dd  prima  frig.  10  ;  I'aua. 
>L  34.  I  2),  tbo^  ■  tlM  tiM  «C  Hmmt  tk»  e»M 
bath  appeart  t»  M««  \)tm  xAm  Inl  >mI  tlla  warn 

.•\t'tcri*  .ml*.     The  c"M  w^ittT  Hill  Lii\jall>  ]i..'.iriil 

on  the  back  at  (boiUdm  of  the  bather*  bj  the 
fiuKmnin  «r  Ua  MntMtai  vW      aDMl  n^syi* 


Bccides  the  Xovrnp<s  and  Xovr^w  there  were 
aia»  iba  Teaaels  for  bathiag.  Jam  cnoogh  lor  pcr- 
MM  ta  rit  in,  which,     ttatea  dbore,  are  ouM 

jj^d^unJu*  br  Ifomor  and  -n'fXoi  tf.  Iat<r 
Qnda  (SchoL      ./lri»lif)iiu  tjiptii.  1055  ;  lie«jch. 

IIM»r;  P«IIiiz,  Tii.  166,  168X  la  lb* 
baths  t?i'ro  was  ftlao  a  kind  of  sudoriSc  or  rflfKuir 
faaxh  cali«(i  ryfta  or  -rupiari^piov^  which  is  iutu- 
tioned  as  earlr  as  the  time  of  HiradotM  (ir.  75). 

Poll  [ax,  TiL  ]  60  ;  Athiii  T,     9079  ^ 
mp.  51d,  e. ;  Pint.  Oww.  1.) 

lie  perwms  who  bathed  proVably  bmtijflit  with 
tkera  ftrisnlt,  oil,  and  towdifc   The  1*1180,  which 
ns  Glided  b/  the  OnAm  •rXryjIf  «  |*rrpa, 
wmmuily  made  of  ir    ,  I  ut  sometimes  nlsn  of 
fllfctr  matenaJai     (Plot.  InsL  Lae.  32  ;  Acliao, 
xiL  29.)    Ctoe  preceding 
;  if  fOffM^taA  wM  *  itov^    AM  Mod  J 


Toi.  (P'.it.  /f.^-..  i.       T,i  \  ;  1,11. 'nn,  -fV  /•.! 

OrMt.  i<).  vol.  liL  p.  JrU^  ,  J*luL<i<;  JattJ.  b,  ,.t/'«<^<i^;^. 

iLM.  4Bi)  The  TfM*-!,  fruuj  whtch  the  «alvr  was 
HMircd,  was  nill«-d  iportupa.  (Aristuph.  t^pttl,, 
1087  ;  Thcrtphr.  (  kar.  y.)  In  the  tint  of  the  j**- 
ccding  woodcuts  a  vopax^r^  !•  NfNMMid  witlk 
aa  Af>^r«a«  in  tua  ImmU. 
Abmbii  the  OimIu  a  bmws      always  bathad 

at  birth,  irarri.it'.'.  nml  nfl- r  d'-nth  (J  rNii»lj 
whence  it  is  said  of  the  i>iinliumnB,  an  llly- 
r..%n  people,  that  tiMf  iMribe  only  ihrke  b  their 
livi-!i,  At  hirth,  marriap",  nnd  nft.r  d*^th.  (Nirtil. 
l>,4Jii.^iAc.  up..  Mub.  T.  5i.  p.  i52,  (jaisl)  Th« 
water  in  which  the  bride  was  bathed  (Awrpj^ 
rv^ur^y,  Aristoph.  LfmMr.  378)  at  Atlknia, 
taken  froin  the  fountain  of  Kallirrhni',  which 
c;i!1<'d  from  the  tinw;  if  l'<  itistratus  '£rr««UpDvrof. 
(Thacjd.  ii.  i&.)  Compan  PoUax,  iii.  43  ;  Uar- 
«.  9.  Aavrpo^^pof ,  win  ■ayt  tl«t  tha  water 
fctclif  kl  Ijy  a  boy,  who  was  tin-  ri<.v<'st  rria- 
tion,  afi  l  tiiat  this  boy  was  c{ill<'<l  \ovTpe^ip«t, 
He  also  piat<-^  that  water  was  fvtt  iri  the  same 
way  to  luitif  tlir  lx«lio»  ft  tho»c  who  had  dii^l  uji- 
marrii-d,  and  ilaat  an  ike  mauuuirnts  ol  stitli,  a  b"y 
was  rcprraented  balding  a  wat«r>VMiri  (vipla). 
PoUox  (i  a,),  bowarcr,  states  that  it  was  a  female 
who  fctmd  tbe  water  on  such  ocrasioni,  and 
mosthenes  (<:  J.fihLir.  ]>.  loit!*.  J.i  ;  »<M!i|ar,  p. 

14.  die)  soeaka  of  il  AMrrpnpAfMu  on  the 
■iiiWMMl  ef  a  mmm  wba  M  died  «m 


In  r*-iiuiiii»  i)f  .inrif'iit  art  we  fmd  L'irl«  r<  [.rr-.Tit«l 
Its  Koirrfuxfia^oi^  but  oever  iHiys.  (IkmittUd,  Hrirf 
lM*cr>j^tf>m  «f  Akijf-tKo  amrie»t  Grmk  Vate*^  [m. 
27.  The  best  account  of  th<-  f  ir«>tk  ?«.iths  is  given 
by  Decker,  CkarikUt,  vt»Lii.  pp.  iii — I4(i,  pp. 
459—462.) 

Aitti;  — Tba  Bi— ni,  fat  tbc  earlier 
of  their  bittacy,  oMd  dM  iiatb  bat  seldom, 

and  only  for  b.-allh  and  rl.-iitillr,t nn,  not  as  a 
luxitlj.  Thua  we  learn  from  t?cneai  (iypu 
tbal  tbe  aadent  Romana  washed  their  ieff>  and 
nrrn*  dailv.  and  1>;ith(-d  their  wliid<>  It.xlv  rnrn  a 
weak.  ^(Jomp.  C  at.  de  Ja^  JCdmc.  ap.  Is'ou.  iii, 
s.  r.  KpUppnm  ;  Colnni.  A  Jt  i  6.  §  20.) 

It  is  not  recorded  at  what  precise  period  the  ii«e 
of  the  warm  bath  was  first  introduced  anionfr»t  the 
Romans  ;  Imt  wo  l>ani  frini  Seneca  (/.  r.)  that 
Scipio  had  a  warn  bath  in  his  rilla  at  LitcmitB  | 
which,  hewerer,  waa  of  tbe  simplest  kind,  coodiU 
inflr  of  a  iin^ilc  clianiWr,  (iu:fu  "u  nt  for  the 
necessary  purposes,  and  without  any  pretenaious 
to  luxury.  It  «M  **  mil  and  dan,^  be  miti, 
tba  naniMr  d  tlMaacianli.**  fi«aeaau» 
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4eicribc*  the  paUie  baths  as  o&acitra  et  gmgaii 
ttttono  wrfwofti,  wui  as  so  shaple  in  thdr  aminge- 

ments  that  the  aedilo  jmlu'"  J  of  the  proper  ti-iii- 
perattire  by  his  hands.  Ttieac  were  bnthji  of  niinn 
wattr!  bat  the  practice  of  heating  nti  ajvutinent 
with  warm  nir  hv  flues  placed  inimediatoly  under 
it,  to  as  to  produce  a  vapour  bath,  is  Jtnti^  by  \'a- 
lerins  Maximus  (ix.  I.  $  I)  and  by  Pliny  (//.  AT.  ix. 
54.  a  79)  to  have  been  invented  b;  S<^iisOlBt% 
who  liTed  in  the  age  of  L.  Chuima,  tM  antor, 
before  tli  >r:ir«ic  war.  The  expression  used  by 
Vakritu  Maximus  is  balmea  pauUia,  azul  b^  Pliny 
Mimtm$  immAk,  whidi  li  i^maOif  cxpluMd  by 
different  commctilat-irs  ;  Vmt  n  single  glance  at  the 
plans  iiHcrted  below  will  be  •uiiicteut  in  order  to 
ooropr^hend  Uw  aMi»er  in  which  the  flooring  of 
the  «  hnnilfers  xms  ntrpt'ndfd  orer  the  hollow  cells 
of  the  hypocaust,  called  by  VitruTius  $utpauura 
(V.  1 1 ),  so  as  to  Icare  no  doubt  as  to 


cf  An* 


the  precise  meaniiwof  t)Miiivttntian,whkkisiiMre 
fclly  exemplified  m  A«  Iblbwi^ 
MiiiM(iiraMK,937}:— 

''Quid  (meroortei)  qpM  nlflmm  Mbilnieto  cre- 
pidiiie  ianmoX 
Bunea,  farcnd  cttra  Mtddlwr  banttus  operto, 

Vdlvit  anhelatos  tecloria  per  cjiv.i  thrTinas, 
Induiuiu  gloiu<:ratia  acstu  exspirantc  vapurem?*^ 

By  the  time  of  Cicero,  the  use  of  baths,  both 
public  and  private,  of  wami  water  and  hot  air,  had 
beoome  general  {EpiA  ad  Q.  FraL  iii.  1 ) ;  and  we 
learn  fma  one  of  bis  onttioni  that  thm  were 
already  liaths  {batnea*  Seniuji)  at  Rome,  which 
were  open  to  the  public  upon  payment  of  a  small 
ram  (Pro  OieL  35, 99). 

In  the  earlier  a^jcs  of  Roman  history  n  much 
greater  dcHcacy  was  observed  with  respect  to  bath- 
ing, even  ainungat  the  men,  than  «*as  OSoal  among 
the  Greeks ;  a««a«din^  to  Valerioa  tfannu 
(ii.  1.  §  7)  it  was  deemed  mdeeent  for  ■  fiitber  to 
bathe  in  cninpany  with  his  own  son  after  he  had 
attained  the  age  of  puberty,  or  a  soD-in-Iaw  with 
hb  lhthei»iit-Iftw.  (Compi  Ck,  Dt  00".  I  M,  D$ 
Oral.  ii.  55.)  B  't  virttie  nassed  away  <u  wealth 
inueased ;  and  when  the  thermae  came  into  use, 
net  eiklf  did  the  men  bathe  together  in  numbers, 
but  even  men  and  women  stripiH»d  and  bathed 
promiscuously  in  the  same  Ivith.  It  is  true,  how- 
erer,  that  the  pulilic  establishments  often  con- 
tained tepMSta  baths  for  both  aezca  adjoining  to 
eneh  otter  (VitrDT.  10 ;  Vano,  Dt  Umg.  Lot,  be 
SB),  as  will  In-  sri'M  f'l  1..1VI'  l.irrii  tlic  casc  at  the 
hatha  <^  Poiupeii.  Aulus  Gellius  (x.  'A)  relates  a 
atoff  of  a  cooiol^  wife  who  took  a  whin  to  halhe 
nt  T  anum  (Tcano),  a  imall  provincial  town  of 
Cainpania  in  the  men's  baths  {baiiteit  virUAus)  ; 
]«obaUy,  becouse  in  a  small  towttt  the  fbnale  de- 
inrtment,  like  that  at  Pompeii,  was  more  eonfined 
and  less  convenient  than  that  assigned  to  the  men  ; 
and  an  order  was  consequently  piven  to  the  Qunes- 
tor«  tf.  Mariuiy  to  turn  the  men  out.  But  whether 
the  men  and  women  were  allowed  to  vae  each 
other's  chambers  indiscrirninaiely,  or  that  some  of 
the  puUic  establishments  had  only  one  cnmnmu 
oet  of  hatha  ftr  hoth,  die  custom  prevuilod  imder 
the  Empire  of  men  and  wmii'-n  bnthii  j  indiscrimi- 
nately together.  (Plin.  JL  V.  xxxiu.  12.  s.  54.) 
This  custom  was  forbidden  by  Hadrian  (Spart 
Hadr.  c  1),  and  by  M.  Aurelius  Antoninna  (Capi- 
tolin.  AmUm.  c  23)  ;  and  Alexander  Sermus  pro- 
hibtted  aar  baths,  oommon  m  both  aexeo  (fatew 
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mirto),  from  bciqg  opened  in  Rome.  (Lamprid. 
illnr.  Btv.  c.  49L> 

When  the  public  baths  (batnmr)  wen*  first  in- 
stituted, they  were  only  for  the  lower  orders,  who 
alone  bathed  in  public ;  the  people  of  wealth,  aa 
Will  as  those  who  formed  the  eq-iestri-m  and  svtm- 
torian  orders,  used  private  baths  ia  their  owii 
house*.  But  as  early  evm  M  the  time  of  Julius 
Caeear  we  find  no  loM  a  penonaga  than  the  mother 
of  Ai^^nttns  makinf  nae  of  the  pnhlie  eemldidi* 
ments  (Suet.  -■l"^;.  94)  ;  and  in  process  of  tiino 
even  the  emperors  themselves  bathed  in  public 
with  the  meanert  of  the  people  (Spart  //oAv 
c  17  ;  Trebell.  Pollio,  De  VaHien.d-tniK  c.  17.) 

The  bMhs  were  opened  at  sunrise,  aiid  closed 
at  sunset  {  hut  in  the  time  of  Alexander  Savaraa, 
it  would  appear  that  they  were  kept  open  nearly 
all  night  (Lamp.  Alex.  Sev.  L  c)  The  allusion 
in  Juvenal  {badmia  nocU  nAtt^  Sid.  vL  419) 
baUr  refen  to  private  baths. 

The  priee  ef  a  hath  was  a  qoadnma,  the  amalleal 
piece  of  coined  nionev,  from  the  age  of  Cicero 
downwards  (Cici^roCW.  26 ;  Hor.  &it  i  3.  137  ; 
Juv.  SuL  vi.  447),  which  was  paid  to  the  keeper 
of  the  bat^  C^ih  editor)  ;  and  hence  it  is  temu'd  by 
Ciceru,  in  the  oration  just  cited,  iptadratUaria  per~ 
muttUia,  and  bj  Seneca  8(Q  rm  ^madramtaria. 
Children  below  a  certain  4ga  w«c»  admitted  fi«e» 
(Jut.  SaL  ii.  152.) 

Strangers,  also,  and  foreigners  were  admitted  to 
some  of  the  faathii  if  not  to  all,  without  pajment* 
aa  wa  kan  from  an  inmtiptiwi  tend  at  Bana^ 
and  faaled  by  Pitiseus.   {Lax  A  ntuj.) 

L.  OCTAVM.  L.  r.  CAJC 

mrfOi  ntB.  mh.  .••••»• 
tArjkXKmu  oRATurrAit  Muimamu^ 

iNcotia 

Hosptnava  kt  AovKNTOKnin. 
The  baths  were  closed  when  anj  nuafertuna 

happened  to  the  republic  (Fabr.  Deter.  Urh.  Romu 
c.  1  ii) ;  and  Suetonius  isays  that  the  Emperor  Caligula 
made  it  a  capital  otf«Ke  to  indulge  in  the  luxury 
ef  bathing  open  any  religionahflli&y.  (/&.)  They 
were  oricinally  placed  un  i  r  the  superintendenc* 
of  the  aediles,  whose  business  it  ^^"is  to  keep  them 
in  repair,and  to  aee  that  they  were  kept  dean  and 
ofapmpertpmporature.  ;  Sen.  IM).)  In  the 
prorinccs  the  same  duty  soems  to  have  devolved 
upon  the  quaestor,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
paaa^  alivady  quoted  from  Aulua  Odlioa  (x.  8). 

The  time  niaallj  amtgned  by  the  Rmaatta  ibr 
taking  the  bath  waa  the  eighth  hour,  or  shortly 
aOerwards.  {Uaxt.  1^  x.  48,  xi.  52.)  Before 
that  time  none  hot  Imalida  were  aDowed  to  hatlm 
in  public.  (I^amprid.  Altv.  Sev.  24.)  Vitmviua 
reckons  the  hours  best  adapted  for  *^'^^«"g  to  be 
from  mid-dav  until  about  sunset  (t.  10).  Plinj 
took  his  bath  at  the  ninth  hour  in  stmimer,  and  at 
the  eighth  in  winter  {Ep.  iii  1,8)  ;  and  Martial 
speaks  of  takinga  bath  when&tigued  and  wear>*,at 
the  tenth  boar,aod  even  later.  (i^pv>  iii-  36,  x.70.) 

When  the  water  waa  ready,  and  the  hatbs  pn> 
pared,  notice  was  given  by  tne  sound  of  a  bell  — 
ues  thermarmm.  (Mart  Ep.  xiv.  1 63.)  One  of 
theiehdla,  with  the  inscription  Firmi  BalKSA- 
TORis,  was  found  in  the  tnermac  Diucletianae,  in 
the  year  1 548,  and  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
learned  Fulrtoa  Undmi,  {AfptKd,  td  Cfameon. 
(UTridim,) 

Whilst  the  bath  was  used  for  health  merely  or 
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«,  »ad  that  mIj  vbrn  rrquisit'*.    Rut  thr 
of  Um  iMpifi  kanr  bo  sach  bouad«,  aod 

trreB  &nd  fight  vmm  M  ■tcpiiion  —  the  namber 
vkidi  the  £apenr  OhhmmIiu  bxialfed  kimtelf 
(liM^iiM.Qifcc2.)  GonUnlatWdira 
I  •  daj  m  famiDer,ud  ttrice  in  winter.  Thr 
Oallienu  six  or  tercn  timet  in  ramnK-r, 
ar  thrice  to  winter.  (Capitolin.  G<iU. 
e.17.)  CooMKfauaiMtoaklMMiatBtkttMh 
(Lanprid.  emum  wUd 

t*  »  dltfolote  Ai^mr  alnt.  (I 
JoL  19.) 

It  «M  tW  omI  aad  HMim  MUlif  At  1U- 

■n  to  take  the  bath  afirr  exerriie^  and  pn-- 
riootlj  to  t^ir  pnndnl  neal  (eoma) ;  bat  the 
Mncfaeei«f  db*  wiiin  Wdkad  after  Mtiaf  M 
well  at  heforr,  in  order  to  promote  digrrtion,  m  aa 
to  arqaire  a  new  aj>pctitc  for  fmh  delicacies  Nero 
k  related  to  hsTc  iiiida]|^  in  this  pMiriMk  ffimt^ 
liin,  27;  cotnpL  Jar.  SaL  i.  U'i.) 

Upaa  quitting  th«  bath  it  wm  waal  for  the 
ffiMina  aa  well  aa  th«  <  in  •  k«  to  bo  aooited  with 
■I ;  bat  A  partiaiiar  hatnt  oif  body,»lMdMcy  to 
mtmm  entplainta,  noBfllim*  i«|u«d  tUo  mim 
It  rer/^nod  ;  '.or  which  rraaoa  Aagustaai  wh» 
■fend  fnm  nerroao  dioordcra,  vat  accoatoiMd  to 
ant  hifwH  llifiiil  batbins  (Suet  Amg.  82); 
ttd  a  Rndlar  prtcticr  waa  adopu^  bj  Alexaader 
Serem.  (Lamphd.  AUui.  Str.  L  e.)  Tho  Boat 
Mul  pcacsiee,  bovarer,  Man  to  hata  boea  to 
take  noie  gcnde  ezrrciaa  (aaaroMlio),  in  the  fint 
,  and  then,  after  hathing,  to  bo  aaoiated 


BALNBAK. 

eithT  in  the  aaa,  or  in  t!i"  t<  pi|  « 
bcr,  ood  ftaaUy  to  take  their 
TW  Itmmm  4ii  aot  ooatoat  tlwmlrw  with  a 

tingle  bath  of  hot  or  cold  ntrr ;  bnt  they  went 
through  a  coorae  of  hatha  in  tucrrMion,  in  which 
tho  afcncy  of  air  H  wiH  aa  watrr  waa  applied. 
It  if  difficnit  to  aacrrlain  the  prmae  order  in 
which  the  cevrte  waa  usually  taken,  if  indeed 
there  wm  anr  irmend  nracttet  bejood  tbo  vhtai 
of  the  iadiridvL   Uadtr  amUeal  tn«tMm  the 

lagalBtod  by  the 


voaM,  flf  cnm,  ba 

nature  of  the  diM-aae  for  which  a 
aad  woaM  tvt  alao  accordim  la  tba  dtflrrrnt 

■IBEIKO  or  aoHRVI   pBTMCBBK       IV   W  OmaHi 

fiowrTor,  that  it  was  a  general  prartice  to  flo«e 
the  pona,  and  brace  the  bodr  after  th<*  ezccoatTo 
|ini|liialiw  af  Ae  va^oar  bath,  cither  by  poarfaiff 

cnM  water  orrr  the  head,  or  by  pinnipng  at  onr» 
into  the  piteima,  or  into  a  river.  (Anson.  MctriJ. 
S4l.)  Mn<ia,  tho  pbjiirian  of  Augustus,  is  Mid  to 
hare  introduced  this  pnctteo  ( Plin.  H.  S.  zxt.  7. 
a.  S8),  which  became  quite  tBO  fcabion,  bi  raa< 
se<juenfe  of  the  ).«-tirf;t  whirh  the  eWpefW  di-riTed 

froai  it,  thowb  IHon  (Uii.  ^  617)  in  ram  Moaa  af 
hwriaf  Mtfclqr  ^amA  Ibt  daadi  af  llMllat  bjr 
aa  fanproper  appUaiiat  of  ihr  i.imr  treatMol.  1b 
odMT  caaea  it  wai  Maridenrd  caoductra  ta  baahk 
ta  pear  mum  water  arer  iko  baad  befcia  iba 
vapoar  bath,  and  cold  water  immediately  allar  H 
(Plm.  //.  S.  zxriii.  4.  n  U;  Celt.  MM  Mti.  I. 
S) ;  and  at  other  tiMi,  a  ■afrraawi  af 
tapid,  aod  cold  water  waa  rcooited 

The  two  ph;  sicuuit  OaUo  aad  Cabat  differ  ia 


retpecta  aa  to  the  aite  is  wUah  dM  baths 
ibtold  be  uken  ;  th^*  fonacr  recMimending  fint  tho 
hot  air  of  the  Loconicnn  (Adp«  J^tp/x^),  next  the 
hath  of  warm  water  •^P^^  voA  Kuvrpw *), 

tba  caU,  aad  fiaaUy  ta  ba  waU  labbad 


rpoK.    In  this  pas^offc  il  that  the 

>  h^tfm  ia  aaed  for  a  warm  bath,  in  which 
■aaa  it  akaau—  hi  tlw  mme  anthor.  Viirariua 
{».  11),  on  the  contrari",  »ays  that  ih-  (iu-fk^  iiwd 
the  Kune  word  to  signify  a  cold  bath  i^Jnguia 
boatM,  fwna  Gra»ei  Kmvpm  wotUmt).  TIm  eoo- 
tiadictioB  bat  wean  the  two  anthon  ia  hero  paintad 
•at,  for  the  parpooe  of  ahowing  the  impoatibiUtT, 
at  weQ  u  impropriety,  of  attempting  to  affix  one 
to  cMk  «f  tha  diftcwl 


((}alen,  IM  Metkado  MrdmH^  s.  10.  p.  708,  701,  ai. 
KUhn) ;  whilst  the  latter  rrcoramendt  hit  patients 
first  to  tweat  for  a  short  tune  in  the  tepid  chamber 
{ttpidarimm\  without  undressinff  ;  than  la  proceed 
into  tho  tbenaal  chamber  (mUmimm),  axid  after 
baring  gone  throogh  a  regiJar  aonat  of  perspir- 
ati'in  thtTf,  not  ti  dnniMui  into  the  worm  l  .ith 


(■i/iam),  but  to  poitr  a  quantity  of  warm  water 
orarlha  kad,  Umi  lepid,  and  fimlly  cold ;  after- 
»-ards  to  be  srrapod  with  thf  strigil  (^jttrfrieari)^ 
and  finally  rubbed  dry  and  anointed.  (Celfc  th 
MmL  L  4.)  Sack,  bl  aD  probability,  was  the  naual 
habil  of  tha  Kmmm  wImb  tho  bath  waa  ra 


made  use  of  by  the  ancient  writaw  b 
tbair  Vit**}-^  latahliihmimti 
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to  an  a  dnily  sonrcp  of  pleasure,  and  not  for  any 
particular  medical  treatiiu-nt ;  the  more  so,  aa  it 
nwnmlilll  in  many  reipects  the  system  of  bathing 
•UD  mjniactioe  amooott  the  Orientala,  who,  as 
Sir  W.  Oell  ranariES,  *meeeeded  by  eonqncat  to 
the  luxuries  (if  the  enervated  (idm  k»  andRomu.** 
(Oeirs  tumoeii^  voL  i.  p.  U6,  ed. 

Hamiy  VBm  detMlad  flma  daaiieBl  aatbarhiaa 
the  general  habits  of  the  Rotnans  in  connection 
with  their  ■yttera  of  bathing,  it  now  remains  to 
examine  and  explain  the  internal  arrangement* 
of  the  structures  which  contained  their  baths  ; 
which  will  si-rve  as  a  practical  commentary  upon 
■D  that  has  been  said.  Indeed  there  arc  more 
ample  and  better  material!  for  aoquiriitga  thoroqgh 
insight  into  Roman  manners  in  this  one  partiealv, 
than  for  any  other  of  the  usages  connected  with 
their  domeetic  habits.  The  principal  ancient  au- 
thorhiei  an  VitravhM  10),  Lodaa  Owwima  | 
fitJidyfioy,  a  di  tailfd  description  of  a  set  of  baths 
erected  by  an  architect  named  Hippias),  Pliny  the 
Younger,  in  the  two  letters  describmg  his  villas  (iL 
17,  T.  6),  Statius  {fialtwum  Ftrunci,  Silr.  i.  5), 
^{artial  (vi..  42,  and  other  epigrams),  ijidonius 

T 
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Apollinaria  {.^luL  ii.  3),  and  Seneca  (EpiaL  61, 

56,  86 > 

But  it  would  be  almost  hopeless  to  attempt  to 
azraqge  the  iolNmation  obtained  from  these 
writers,  were  it  not  far  the  hdp  aflMed  w  by  thm 

extensive  niins  of  ancient  laths,  such  as  the 
Thermae  of  Titos,  Caracaila,  and  Diocletian,  btit 
above  all  the  pablie  hatha  fUmat)  at  Pompeii, 
which  were  exravated  in  1 '{•J4  — t?.'!.  and  w»'re 
found  to  be  a  complete  set,  constructed  in  all  their 
important  parts  upon  ralea  very  similar  to  thoaa 
laid  down  by  Viinirhia.  and  in  such  good  prreenr- 
ation  that  many  of  the  chambers  were  complete, 
ercn  to  the  ceilmga. 

In  order  to  render  the  iDb|oiiied  remarka  more 
easily  intelligible,  the  wuodwit  on  the  preceding 
page  is  inserted,  which  is  taken  from  a  fresco 
painting  opoa  the  wails  of  the  thetiaae  of  Titoa  at 
Hoaie. 

The  annexed  woodcut  rfpn^srnts  the  gromd 
plan  of  the  baths  of  Pompeii,  which  are  neariy 
surrounded  on  three  sides  Iqr  konaes  and  ahopa, 

thus  forminj;  what  the  Romans  termed  an  inrn'-i. 
The  whole  building,  which  comprises  a  duublc 


■et  of  hadis,  haa  liz  diifcnnt  entmneea  ftvm  the 

strrrt,  one  of  which  A,  gives  adniisgion  to  the 
smaller  set  only,  which  are  supposed  to  have  bc«n 
appropriated  to  the  women,  and  five  others  to  the 
male  department ;  of  which  two,  B  and  C,  com-  \ 
mtiiiicnte  directly  with  the  furnaces,  and  the  otlier 
three  D,  E,  F,  with  the  bathing  aparlments,  of 
which  F,  the  nearest  to  the  forum,  was  the  prin- 
cipal one ;  the  other  two,  D  and  K,  being  on  dif- 
ferent sides  of  the  buildiug,  served  for  the  convc- 
nienee  of  those  who  lived  on  the  north  and  east 
aides  of  the  citjr.  To  have  a  variety  of  cntnuwei 
(ilSSoii  iroAAaiT  rtOvpctfiivov)  is  one  of  the  qnii- 
ties  enumerated  by  Lucian  as  necessary  to  a  «dl- 
oonstnacted  set  of  hatha,  (ti^tpkuj  8.)  I^usii^f 
thmngh  the  principal  entrance  F,  which  is  re- 
moved iium  the  street  by  a  narrow  footway  sur- 


immdlng  the  lasK^a  (the  outer  curb  of  which  is 
marked  upon  the  plan  by  the  thin  line  drawn 
round  it),  and  after  descending  three  atepa,  tho 
hadwr  finds  open  hie  left  band  a  araaS 

(1),  which  contained  a  convenience  (^aMha*),aad 
proctx-ds  into  a  covered  ftoriioo  (2),  wUcn  laa 
niuiid  three  sides  of  an  open  court— oMmm  {S), 
and  these  together  foiTiifd  the  vestHnile  of  tho 
baths  —  vegtiMum  Uilmuntm  (Cic  Fro  CaeL  26), 
in  which  the  scrrnnts  belonging  to  the  establiali'* 
mept,  aa  well  as  the  attendants  of  the  bathers, 
watted.   There  are  seats  for  their  eocommodati<m 

*  Latrima  was  alao  oaed  previonsly  to  the 
of  Yam  for  the  bathingt-Tesael,  oaost*  f 

(Varro,  /)<•  Lh„j  TaU.  ix.  flfl.  ed.  Mailer; 
LucilL  (ip.  Nmi  c.  3.  n.  131.) 
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fheed  mxIrTnmth  tbe  portin  («,  •).   Tha  mm- 


kee|«3r  t4  liie  baUii*  ^MtflMiltr)  who  exat«'t««i 

paid  hy  («rh  tuim^  '«m  tim  staiianed ; 
aad  tl*t  b-.'i  for  hoidinc  th^  ra-Tner  wa*  f.>und  in 
tc  Tb«.  i\jt.-m  (4),  wtuUt  mnt  back  iivm  ihe 
|pirtk)3«  might  hare  been  ap{a«fnrtlA  him  ;  or, 
if  MC,  it  kava  tMoi «  mum  or  AM^ra,  for 

tbe  onTannee  of  the  better  duM  vlitlit  *w«it- 


teoat,  in  vkicfa 


T.:  tlir  re;um  of  th<"-r      iitintaoor«  fn>m  th*-  iii- 
it  will  eaRMpood  vitb  tbt 
>f  Lwin  (t «.  *),  iidiifaiag 

ts  Tfm^elfw  w9f*mmfvaiTtJ.*yw»  eint/iArmr).  la  tbi» 
emm  Vhmim^  a*  »«-ii<if  tfct  Mil  iM^hGt  pkm, 

i!.  1  rt'*fTn»^ts  fi>r  iht-  thi'Stre,  or  crthrr  armirinrf^- 

vkick»  amtooociiig  a  gladiAtorial  »how,  ttill  re- 
aam.  (5)  I*  the  i  iwriiuf  whick  wdacti  froa 
Xhe  mtnaee  E,  int»  dw  hhm  TCiAdis.  (6)  A 
KBkJI  ot:!]  "f  hiiiuiar  uae  as  tlie  c«rri-*p'>iidin;.' <»nc 
in  the  ypwite  oonidor  (1).    (J^A  paange  of 

nua,  or  ipo/iatcrmm^  u  roum  fu<r  ondreMing ;  and 
vitich  k  alM>  aeceMsble  £roin  the  itreet  bj  the 
i!  -  r  D.  tfipjuiih  the  cr>rr!<i<ir  (9),  in  which  a  anall 
turtle  i»  i>lLi»»;rv alile,  which  prybably  •erred  for  the 
of  another  balmgator^  who  coilcctcd  the 
,  finun  thcae  cHtwing  faw  tht  aoctk 
h  this  room  all  tbe  itaituii  bmmk  1hv«  mm 

fti^riri^'  into  the  int«-rior  of  the  Kiths  ;  and  it* 
kcililj,  aa  well  m»  Mlier  chasadehttic  Imtarct 
fa  ki  ittiBg*  ap,  Vmswm  *•  mm  ta  Ml  iImI  It 

•errr-.^  xn  undrfii-.tp  r^K.Tn.  It  di^i  not  af)f»'Ar 
that  auj  geoeml  roie  of  conatroction  tUlowcd 
by  the  arthiterla  «f  — iqwitjf,  with  regard  to  the 
l-val-iT  ami  tf-mperature  beot  tdaf>ted  for  an 
4j«d}  ti  r.i-M,  The  word  it  not  mentioned  by 
Vitnmoa,  nor  expresaly  by  Loeian ;  but  be  nrt 
enoorh  fir  to  iaftr  tb«t  it  belonged  to  tiie 
frifpAtfimm  m  tie  ImIIm  af  Htppiaa  {L  e.  5). 
"  A:Vr  cuittinjf  the  la«t  ajxirtiiu-r.t  ihorc  an*  ti 
wiident  otaaber  of  chambers  for  the  bathen  to 
majta— t  Ib  tfc*  ccmm  of  wbi^  ia  m  mem  sod* 
tsininir  three  Inthii  of  cold  w"'.rr."  Pliny  the 
jooBgef  uyi  tliat  the  apodyUrmm  at  one  of  his 
•VQ  Tilks  adjoined  tk*  /Mfidarimm  (Ep.  r.  6), 
and  it  ia  pUin  from  a  paaaage  already  qooited,  that 
thf>  apodfterium  WM  a  warm  apartment  in  the 
hathi  belonging  to  tbe  Til  la  of  Cu^ro'n  brother, 
QuBtoa  (pmm  m  atmrwm  apodj/Uru  aafmlmm  pny- 
■MS*),  to  wUch  tflBpandar*  Vdm§  alio  amgns  it. 

In  thf  thrrrita*'  at  Tlonn.-  the  hot  and  cold  di-pjirt- 
taous  had  ncobably  each  a  aepsuate  apvdytmum 
^mAtA  ts  it ;  or  if  awt»  the  ground  plan  was  !»i 
aiTTtr  jpd  that  one  rrjwfvf>^uin  would  W  contijrii'His 
tn,  iuii  Mxre  fot  both,  or  fitber ;  but  whiTt-  ipitcc 
and  meana  were  cureviMOibed,  as  in  the  little  city 
af  Pompetl,  it  ia  man  maonable  t«  eondoda  thM 
the  fri^idarimm  aerred  aa  an  apodytmwm  fat  thoaa 
wii'.  ft.tifinfd  thenifcclvfu  t<>  Wild  liatli'iiie.  and  the- 
tefiiarimm  fiar  tboaa  who  coaunenced  their  ablutions 

peeled  to  take  off  their  t'ormcnts  in  th<«  aprwlytrrium, 
it  not  betug  permitted  to  ent<T  iiitu  tiiv  utUiriur 
nnleaa  naked.  (Cic  /Vo  f  W/.  ^H)  They  were 
then  delivered  to  a  claaa  of  alarca,  called  oopaanV 
(Jbvm  eapmt^  the  amaU  caaa  in  which  diildrea  ear- 
'  aA«al)^wkM  te^imwtv 


taka  chais«  of  them.  Theac  ia«B  »«ra  natori— i 
Cir^MMietlT.  aad  l«^p.d  wHh  .n  thi  thiara.  .r 

t*i.-i,ti.  »  .  tkit  thry  c«iifi:\ ■  >!  ftt  the  rwf  U  r  .  » 
they  wete  placed  thert  toprt-vrtiL  Hence  tUr  t%- 
preaaian  of  Oitall«a     O  fmnm  aptmm*  l^iJmtvti- 

.'mm/  (f'irrn.  %\\V.\.   })  and  Tr»4iii^>  in  (h--  Uu- 

iitut  I'buitUB  {li.  Al),  cumpiaiiu  tiitteriy 
of  their  rvfWfjy  which,  t«  th*  «fM»  WM  «mtm4 
to  such  an  excesa  that  very  aeeere  laws  were  en- 
acted againat  them,  the  rnme  of  stealing  in  the 
^aths  bring  made  a  capital  offimce. 

To  return  iat«  tht  dwBbcr  haalf— it  m  ta«itad 
and  spaciooa,  with  atiM  aawli  ■Seat  twa  ddaa  «f 

the  vkjJl        !.),  n(id  n       ji  d't         f- 1 
*ii)^iiUy  nuHfd  hmn  tbe  floor  (/j«/rt«M  ti  yrWwa, 
VitniT.  10). 


Hulea  an  atm  ba 


in  the 


»a!'4,  whiJi  h.trr  tt-rxr-i^  fnf  prgs  OD  \»f,;ih 

the  giuu;culj  Wf-re  hung  when  titken  ofl.  li  waa 
lighted  hy  a  wiidaw  ckard  with  flaaa,  nwi  inm' 
mented  with  ttnceo  moulding*  and  faiuiU'd  yelluw. 
A  sectional  drawing  of  tbia  iutehnr  ia  given  in  Str 
.  QA\'»  I'vmfma.  There  are  no  icu  than  n\ 
dooct  ta  thii  cbaabar ;  ana  M  to  tha  antniDoa  1:^ 
iMtWr  ta  the  mtmnm  Dt,  •  third  ta  the  Maall 

room  (111.  n  fourth  to  iyi<-  fiiniif>«,  a  fifth  t,,  thu 
tenid  B]«rtment,  and  the  sixth  opened  npon  tn« 
oM  hMh(lO>,  mmU  ndiftMMly  hy  the  aeeit^t 

authon,  mat<lt»f',  nrtfritnrrvm^j-.iinitu,  Uif ■{><!■  nLm 
pmteut^  Kovrpov.  '1  fit-  ImiIi,  »iui.L  n  cuiitLii 
white  marble,  ia  12  feet  10  inches  ia  diametrr, 
and  about  3  feet  deep,  and  haa  two  marble  ste|ia 
to  fiwrilitata  the  deacent  into  it,  and  a  aeat  aur- 
rrnindiii^  it  at  the  depth  of  lU  inrhr*  (r<>tu  th  ■> 
bettea, Jia^  i^^jbeUatheni  to 

thi»  Vsi^iii  c'xjiL'iiin  t)  v\*  w  Ii.it  CiCiTo  i]i»  ;int  »)n  fi 
he  wrote — lattorem  puctmtMn  vudWu^,  u!"  ji-  i>Ahi 
IsweUa  mm  ^fkmimmtmr.  It  ia  pmtaabSe  that 
mnny  fxTsons  rontrnlcd  them.**!*'*  viiih  the  cold 
baih  uulj',  )fi»t<-ad  of  going  LLxuu^b  the  severe 
coorae  of  perspiration  in  the  warm  fk|i(kniix  iit< ; 
mA  m  thm/ngUmimm  •lane  eaaU  have  had  m 
eflhet  fai  haUN  like  tbeae,  when  it  inetvty  M^ved 

aA  fif»»iyU'n'um,  the  rt<%tatio  moat  W  rt  f  rr«  d  itt 
when  it  ia  aaid  that  at  one  period  cold  hatha  were 
in  aodk  teywit  that  iearrely  any  nthete  w««  mti, 
(f!<^II%  pifmf-rit,  !.  t.^  There  is  a  pUtfr^nn,  or  arr>- 
buliitiiry  («t^4ta^,  V  tlruv.  10)  round  tbn?  Initli, 
also  of  marble,  and  four  niches  of  the  same  mate- 
rial diapoaed  at  regular  interrala  round  the  walla, 
with  pedettala,  for  atatnes  probably,  placed  in 
tbenLf  The  ceiling  ia  Taolted,  and  the  cham* 
her  Ughtad  bf  a  wiadsw  in  the  ceotre.  The 
aimaieJ  weudcat  npmcnts  a  fn^iintimi  with 
its  cold  Kith  (/»i/^M«,  riln.  V.  tl)  at  one  rx- 
tremity,  aunposed  to  have  formed  a  part  of  the 
FOTrin  viUa  af  Cicera*  to  wheae  i«*  ^  ■tjrl*  ^ 

•  The  word  Uipii$Uriitm  (Plin.  Kp.  v.  6)  is 
not  a  bath  sufliciently  large  to  immenu>  the  whole 
body,  hot  a  vtMol,  or  taknm^  eeniatniag  ooM 
wataf  fm  immuIu^  eew  the  hwA   Cempaio  alio 

Plin.  f./).  xvii.  2. 

t  According  to  Sir  W.  tieU  </.  c)  »«tb  scots 
whieh  he  iale^avta  sdhrfm.fur  the  accommodation 
of  |>*'r»ons  waitintr  an  opportunity  to  bathe-  but 
Viiruuu*  (V.  10>,  hereafter  quoted, 
seems  to  contradict  this  ui«-  of  the  t.  riii  —  nod 
seaU  were  placed  in  im /hgidarvm.  adjoining,  fiir 
the  expreaa  purpose  of  ■usoiniwdatint  thoM  Who 
won  oWftd  to  wwt  Ibr  tbw 
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ction,  ai>d  the  use  of  the  simple  Doric  '  oJtfftwnum.r'a^- )/'/jAv/;'w),tl;i' ]>rofK-r place  for' 
undoubtedly  belong.   Th«  bath  itael<^  into  u  repreaented  bjr  Lucian  (JL  c)  u  wljoining  to  th* 


trjihhiri'um^  and  by  Pliny  (Ep.  ii.  17)  as  aJjoining 
to  the  hjrpocaoat ;  and  for  which  porpoM  natav  of 
the  nicMa  baCwMo  the  TUmmhw  smui  to  bo  po* 


which  the  water  itill  continues  to  flow  from  a 
nriuhboiirint;  sprinjj.  is  placed  under  the  alcove, 
aud  the  two  diion  on  each  side  opi-ned  into  Rmall 
chanbm,  which  probably  icrved  as  ajxwiytrria. 
It  M 11111  to  be  iera  in  dke  gudem  of  the  Villa 
GufMMell  at  Mob  df  Oaeta,  the  rite  of  the  aaeiail 
I  -  .  ' 

in  the  oold  bath  of  Fompdi  the  water  ran  into 
Ac  InhIii  Amigh  a  ■pout  of  brauOi  and  was 

carried  otT  nenin  thrntiirli  «  conduit  on  the  opposite 
side.  It  was  also  tiirnished  with  a  wiute-pipe 
under  the  ouu^n  to  prevent  it  from  running  over. 
No.  1 1  is  a  omll  chamber  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  /rigidarium^  which  might  hare  served  for 
afaaving  {loHttrima\  or  for  kcopiiiL;  uii'.nionts  or 
tlriaHu;  and  from  the  side  of  the/nffidanum^  the 
bacher,  whe  fartwdad  to  fa  thnmgh  the  prooesa  of 
vvanTi  h,i  thing  Mid  twilatm,  fntand  into  (12)  the 

This  chamber  did  not  contain  water  cither  at 
Pomp<Mi  or  at  the  baths  of  H  ippiaa,  but  was  merely 
heatvd  with  wann  air  of  an  agreeable  temperature 
in  order  to  prepare  the  body  for  the  great  heat  of 
)he  Tunor  «id  wann  b«tha»  and,  upon  ratatning, 
to  ebvwte  Ae  danger  ef  a  toe  andden  tnuiiitieB  to 
the  open  air.  In  the  baths  at  Pompeii  this  chamber 
lerred  likewise  as  an  apodyterium  for  those  who 
took  thn  vim  bath ;  for  which  purpose  the  fit- 
tings up  mOfidrtitly  ndajitfil,  the  bciiitr 
Tided  into  a  number  of  iK>|>.irate  comfartinpiiu  or 
receaaa  for  receiving  the  garments  when  taken  off, 
by  s  aeriea  of  fionres  of  the  kind  caUeditKaafte  or 
TabmoMf,  whtcn  project  from  the  vnlli,  nad  aop- 
port  a  rich  cornice  above  them.  One  af  theae  &■ 
visions,  with  the  TUoniomcs,  ia  refnMntad  in  the 
article  Atlantml  Two  hrome  Iwneliea  were  alaa 
C>nnd  in  the  room,  which  was  heatfd  as  well  by 
i's  contiguity  to  the  hypocaust  of  the  adjoining 
chamber,  as  by  a  brazier  «f  hnnzc  (/ock/im),  in 
which  the  charcoal  ashes  were  still  remaining 
when  the  excavation  was  made.  A  representation 
of  it  is  (ftvmin  the  annexed  woodcut  Its  whole 
Idnirth  waa  Mfn  fioet,  and  ita  breadth  two  feet  aix 


Idngth  y 
inohea. 


In  addition  to  this  service  tlieru  can  be  little 
donbt  that  this  'V'^^^^'^^^^^^l^j^Jl^l^^JJ 


culiarly  adapted.  In  the  larger  establishments  a 
separute  chamber  was  allotu-d  to  these  purposes, 
as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  drawing  taken 
from  the  Thermae  of  Titus ;  but  as  there  ia  no 
other  spot  within  the  circuit  of  the  Pompcian  hatha 
which  could  be  applied  in  tlie  same  manner,  we 
may  safely  ooodude  that  the  inhabitanta  of  thia 
city  wen  anointed  in      ttpUmimm  \  whidi  att- 

rice  was  porf  in  cd  bv  slaves  calkxl  unrtorea  and 
aliptae,  [  A 1. 1  pt a  R.  ]  For  this  purpose  the  oommoa 
people  used  oil,  sorortimee  scented  f  bnt  An  ] 
wealthy  classes  indulged  in  the  creatcst  ei 
gance  with  regard  to  their  pcrtiuncs  and  unji 
These  they  either  i»TKwred  from  the  etaeotietium  of 
the  hatha,  or  btaaght  with  them  in  annU  g^ 
bottles  anyii(?<i»  ofaarsas ;  bandreda  of  which  mw 
been  discovcn^  in  diiTcroiit  excavations  mauie  in 
various  paru  of  Italy.  lAMrui.l.A.J  The  fifth 
book  of  AdHnaeaa  contains  an  ample  toantiae  vpaa 
the  numerous  kinds  of  ointments  used  by  the 
Romans  ;  which  subject  is  also  fully  treated  by 
Pliny  (//.  M  xiil). 

Caliguhi  is  mentioned  by  SuetottinB  (CU  97)  m 
having  invented  a  new  luxury  in  the  nae  of  thn 
liath,  by  jierfuming  the  water,  vvli'  thcr  hot  or  cold, 
by  an  infusion  of  preciaua  odours,  or  as  Pliny  atatea 
(L  e.\  by  anointing  Aa  wnDa  with  Tnhnbte  »• 
guents  ;  a  practice,  ne  adds,  -which  was  adopted  by 
one  of  the  slaves  of  Nero,  that  the  luxury  might 
not  be  confined  to  Njahjr  (m  jwftdjpalt  aAlMtor 
koc  6oa«M). 

From  this  apartment,  a  door,  which  closed  by  its 
own  weight,  to  prevent  the  admission  of  the  cooler 
air,  opasMd  into  No.  1^  the  theonal  chamber  or 
eowtiiBinuItt  tmdaHo  of  Yitravioa  (v.  11);  and 
which,  in  exact  conformity  with  his  directions, 
contains  the  warm  bath — baimmm^  or  laraiio 
(Vitrov.  t  a),  at  one  of  ita  eztremitiea  ;  and  the 
semicircular  vnpfnir-bath,  or  lAinmirum  at  the 
other  ;  whilst  the  centre  space  betwf<  u  the  two 
ends,  termed  sadMb  by  Vitruvius  (/L  c),  and  suiia- 
torium  by  Seneca,  ia  eiactlT  twice  the  l«|thof  iu 
width,  according  to  the  direetiona  of  Vrnnnna. 
Thf  ul)|r(  t  in  living  so  much  (-[^vitc  Wtwii-n  the 
warm  bath  and  the  /.aooncitiii  was  to  give  room 
fa  the  gvtoHMlia  MSwiiM  of  the  penoaa  within 
the  chamber,  who  were  acctutomed  to  promote  a 
fiill  flow  of  perspiration  by  rapid  movements  of  the 
arms  and  le^or  by  lifting  weight!.  (Jwr.Al  vS. 
4*20.)  In  larger  establishmenU  the  coovenienoea 
contained  in  this  apartment  occupied  two  separate 
cells,  one  of  which  wos  approprlited  to  the  warm 
bath,  which  apartment  waa  then  termed  eaUariumt 
mUm  enUorfa,  or  iaissmw,  and  the  other  comprioed 
the  I.aconicum  and  sudator)' ^ — Lnronuvm  suda- 
ttoaesfiM  (Vitruv.  L  &),  which  port  uLmt  was  then 

~    '   thian  ' 
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This  difttnbotioa  u  reprnciiU-<l  in  the  pauitins  on 
tke  vuUs  of  the  Thrnoae  of  Tittu ;  m  vkick  tMf« 
ia  alto  wamther  pwlarity  to  be  ob*eiT«d,  vii^  Um 

two  chafflben,  xhe  flooring  of  w  hich  ii  tusponditl 
wTtr  th»  hjnotmnat  Lockui  inlianu  a*  of  Um  tu« 
ftr  uam  tmrnfmnmeaft  wm  inlended,  where 

be  mentions  as  one  of  ibe  chara<  -./'n«tic  oinveni- 
caees  in  th«  hatha  of  lIippLiu,  that  the  liathen  need 
Ml  HtaM  their  ftep*  through  the  whole  luite  of 
aittftraents  bv  which  ther  had  entered,  bat  might 
retBTD  from  t£e  thermal  chamber  bjr  a  thorter  cir- 
coxt  thraoKh  •  room  of  gentle  temperature  (8i'  Itpift* 
L  e.  7),  wUck  cwwinmififwl 
whktlie  /nj^ianmt. 
The  warm-watrt  bath,  which  u  termed  cuIJa 
inate  bj  Vitrnvioa  {L  c),  Uilmatm  br  Cicero 
(  Jd  JlL  &  SX  ^MeHM  or  imUda  pitema  by  Plinr 
(Fp.  il  17)  and  Surtoniiu  (AVrt>,  27),  aa  wdl 
ai  i4Mbrmm  (Cic  /'oai.  ziv.  lU),  and  «o/mmi  bjr 
Cmm(mFtmm^  27X  bccDaeafift- 
cMQs  marble  vaae,  aometiiBca  atanding  upon  the 
iootj  like  that  in  the  pictare  from  the  Thermae  of 
TitM  ;  and  MOietiBaes  either  partly  elevated  aUtit 
thcAaac^asit  waa  at  Poaapeii,  or  entirely  aank  into 
it,  at  fiiccted  bj  VitrariM  (t.  10).  Bh  watdi  are 
:  if^;  —  **  The' bath  (lal^rvm)  thould  be  placed 
aadoBieath  the  window,  in  such  a  poaition  that  the 
aruund  raay  not  cast  their  aha- 
Tke  platform  which  turronndj  the 
i(aBiliM  i^nrum )  mast  1>«  tutricicntljr  spa- 
flMi  ti  tdmSa  oi  the  auiTmutding  ohM-rvera,  who 
■»  WBtiag  fcr  thdr  tanL  to  Maod  there  without 
CNwdoifc  ea^h  other.  Tm  widdk  of  the  poaaai^  or 
chnad  '■i.'rr-u-  whicli  \\<^*  l>ot\vr>rn  tti>-  j':inipct 
i/b^miL  and  the  wall,  ahould  not  be  Icaa  than  six 
fal,  m  nat  «be  ipaea  oeeopied  by  the  aeat  sod  ito 
fttp  below  (/iw/n'mM  *^  f/r^iJus  tm/rrior)  may  take 
off  joet  twoftet  from  the  whole  width."  The  lub- 
gHm  hf  Mmai,  wm  aphla  hat 


E  9 


A,  joirwM,  or  bath  ;  tekoia^  or  iJatfarm  ;  C 
^^■tan^or  jMrapet ;  D,  flIwM,  paiMge 
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lower  ttep  (yraJtu  iM/ern/r),  which  tc^tber  taka 
1^  two  feeL 

The  wana  bath  at  Penpeu  it  •  §fum  baab  of 
marble,  and  b  aMcadcd  mm  the  estaide  by  two 

»tr{'»  niiM-d  fmni  the  tiiv>r,  which  anawcred  to  the 
paiapet  or  pituemt  of  Vitmriaa.  Anwad  nut  ft 
narrow  pfattMrai(aa&o<a);  bat  wUd^iaeaMeqaaMa 

of  thf  l:!i;it.  d  eilent  of  the  buildinff,  would  Dot  ad- 
mil  ui  a  M-at  {ptUrtmiu)  all  arouod  it.  On  the  in- 
terior another  atcp  allowed  tha  balhen  to  ait  down 
and  waah  tbemoclvea.  The  ■ntrwrri  ■rrlinn  will 
nodcr  this  eaaily  intelligible. 


A,  lat>mm  ;  Tl,  mMa  ;  C,  pluietu  ;  I>,  the  aKf 
on  the  iiikidr,  probably  railed  jo'imm.    (FuIt.  Ur- 
Appfttd.  in  Ciacron.  de  Tne/im.)     In  the 

\  bathft  ef  theowikntaod  htxariew capital, 
tht«fto««MiHMtine«  wdo  af  ilhar.  ^Ha. 

//.  JV.  xBiU.  12.  ■.  M  ) 

We  IMV  tarn  to  the  oppnaite  extmnity  of  the 
chamber  which  eantafaM  the  i^aeiifaiBi  or  ira- 

poiir  hnth.  m  called  bocitue  it  wns  the  omtom  of 
thi-  I^ic«<ia<nnoniana  to  atrip  and  anoint  theniM-kca 
without  utinr  warm  water  after  the  penpiration 
produced  by  their  athletic  exerciaea.  ( Dion  Caaa.  liii. 
p.  516;  conp.  Martial,  f^piff.  tl  4*2.  16.)  It  ie 
termed  oaao  by  Cuero  (^Ad  Qmmt.  fVat.  iiL  I.  |  I ), 
from  ifjm,  to  dqr  ;  becauae  it  produerd  pefsaim- 
tion  by  neane  el  a  dry,  hot  atmoephere  ;  wmek 

CeUua  (iii.  mp.  ult)  conaequently  term*  nuiationn 
aaacu,  dry  aweating,**  which  he  afterwarda  adda 
(xi.  17)  was  pn>diiced  hr  dry  wanMh  (eobiv 
awTo).  It  wna  called  by  tlic  (Sreeka  wwj^Mur^io* 
(VoM.  Im.  Ktym.  t.  r.)  from  the  fire  of  the  hypo- 
CBOtt,  which  waa  extended  mnderit ;  and  hence  bv 
Alenoder  Aphiodk  {ly^  j»o)^.  **  a  diy  vaoltrd 


,  fa-j.  ftj-w  («^ 
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kmuviaerii)^  over  the  ceutre  of  which  an  orifice  is 
left,  nam  whicb  a  bronxe  shield  («li^p«n)  woa  bus- 
pendfd.  This  ivirulritcd  the  tenifwrnturc  of  tlu' 
aiHUtmcnt,  being  raised  or  lowervd  by  moans  of 
cwUnt  to  which  it  wu  sttacbed.  The  fonn  of  the 
cell  WM  required  to  be  ciitnUr,  in  order  th»t  the 
warm  air  from  the  hj'piraust  might  eneirde  it  with 
greater  facility.  (Vitniv.  v.  10.)  In  nc<-  rilitue 
with  theM  rulet  i»  the  Laconictim  at  Pompeii,  a 
wetifla  of  which  it  given  in  the  preHow  page, 
the  cti{>ous  only  being  added  in  order  nudw  the 
meaning;  more  clear. 

A,  The  suspended  pavement,  nupmntra  ;  B.  the 
jimetion  of  the  hemisphaerium  with  the  tide  wall^, 
(■M  curratum  Kemupkaerii  ;  C,  the  ahield,  elipeut ; 
E  and  F,  the  chain*  by  which  it  is  raised  and 
lowered ;  D,  a  UAmm,  or  flat  marble  vaae,  into 
which  a  supply  of  water  was  introdnoed  bjra  tingle 
pipe  run!iin^  thmiigh  the  stein.  Its  use  is  not  ex- 
actly iccrtaiiiwl  in  this  place,  nor  whether  the 
water  it  eentuned  was  hot  or  cold. 

It  wmilii  not  he  pn>j>er  to  dismi<is  this  acronnt 
of  the  lAictmicutn  witimut  alluding  to  an  opinion 
adopted  by  some  writers,  amongst  whan  an  Oali- 
ano  nnd  Cameron,  that  the  iMcmiam  was  merely 
a  small  cupola,  with  a  metal  shield  oeer  it,  rising 
above  the  flooring  {tuij><nsura)  of  the  chamber,  in 
the  manner  repreiented  by  the  drawing  ftwa  the 
Thermae  oTTitai,  which  diawing  hai,  donbtleaa, 
given  rise  to  the  opinion.  But  it  will  be  obsorved 
that  the  design  in  question  is  little  more  than  a 
•ection,  and  that  the  artist  may  have  raeorted  to 
the  evpeflient  in  order  to  show  the  apparatiu  be- 
iuiigui^  to  one  end  ut  the  chamber,  as  is  frequently 
done  m  timilar  plans,  where  any  part  which  re- 
quired to  be  represented  upon  a  laqpr  ocala  ia  in- 
serted in  full  development  withb  the  general  tee- 
tion  ;  for  in  none  of  the  numerous  baths  wluth 
have  been  discovered  in  Italy  or  elsewhere,  even 
where  the  pavemBto  were  hi  a  peifeeC  alale,  has 
any  such  contrivance  been  observed.  Tiosides  which 
it  u  manifest  that  the  cUpem  could  not  be  raised 
or  lowered  in  the  dei%n  allnded  to,  teeing  that  the 
chains  for  that  purpose  could  not  he  reached  in  the 
tittution  represented,  or,  if  attamed,  could  not  be 
handled,  as  they  must  be  n^d-hot  from  the  heat  of 
the  hrpocautt  into  which  they  were  ineetted.  In 
•dditwn  ta  wllicl^  the  lanaiBB  diMov«nd  tally  «- 
aetl  J  with  tha  dinctioBi  of  Vitrnvfau^  which  thii 

doMMt. 

After  having  gone  through  the  regular  comw  of 
ponpinllon,  the  lUMaaat  nada  ine  of  uMtn^ 


called  tHffOM  (or  rtrujUt,  Jut.  Sat  ill  268X  to 
8craj>e  off  the  perspiration,  much  in  the  tamO  waj 
as  we  are  accustomed  to  acrepe  tha  fweat  off  a 
bona  with  a  piaee  of  hmi  hoop^  afttt  1w  Imw  cm  s 


heat,  or  comes  in  from  violent  exercise.  Tln^c  in- 
struments, some  specimens  of  which  are  represented 
in  the  previous  woodcut,  and  many  of  which  bav«? 
I  l)een  discovered  amongst  the  ruins  of  the  varioua 
baths  of  antiquity,  were  made  of  bone,  bronxe,  iron, 
and  lUrer ;  all  oonetponding  m  fiacoi  with  tha 
epithet  of  Martial,  careo  dittringere  feffo  ** 
(A/'iV/.  xiv.  51).  The  poorer  classes  were  obliged 
to  scrape  themselves,  but  the  more  wealthy  took 
their  stavee  to  the  batht  for  the  porpoee  ;  a  fiaet 
which  is  elucidated  by  a  curiotia  atofj  idaltd  hf^ 
Spartianus  {Hiuiriatt,  c.  1 7  )• 

The  strigil  was  by  no  means  a  blunt  instrum«i1^ 
consequently  its  edge  was  softened  by  the  applies  - 
tion  of  oil,  which  was  dropped  upon  it  from  a  small 
vessel  cnlliMl  guttus'y  whicn  had  a  narrow  neck,  so 
as  to  diachaige  ita  content*  drop  by  droni  frooa 
whence  die  name  it  taken.  A  tuauouilataai  of  a 
guttus  is  given  in  the  preceding  woodcut  Augus- 
tus it  related  to  have  suffered  from  an  over-violent 
ooa  of  the  ttrigil.  (Suet  Aug.  SO.)   Invalid*  and 

persons  of  a  drlicate  habit  mride  of  S]."!!','!-*, 
which  I'Hny  says  aiiswcn d  for  towels  as  well  lui 
strigils.  They  were  tin.-iily  dried  with  towels 
{lintea)y  and  anointed.  (Juv.  SaL  iii  262  ;  Apit> 
leius,  Mft.  ii. ;  Plin.  IT.  N.  xxxi.  1 1.  a  47.) 

The  common  people  were  supplied  with  these 
neoestariet  in  the  baUu,  but  the  more  wealthy  car- 
ried Aeb  own  with  thnn  (Pen.  SaL 
Lucian  {T^j^ph.  vol.  ii.  p.  320. «d.Rai&} addaabo 
soap  and  towels  to  the  Ust 

After  the  opentiaoof  scraping  and  nibbing  diy,, 
they  retired  into,  or  remained  in,  the  trj^dnrititn 
until  they  thought  it  prudent  to  encounter  the 
open  air.  But  it  does  not  a{^)«ur  to  have  been 
ciutomary  to  bathe  in  the  water,  when  there  waa 
any,  which  waa  not  the  case  at  Pompeii,  nor  in  the 
bath?  of  Hippios  (Lucian,  /.  c),  either  of  the  tepi- 
darium  OS /rigidarimm  ;  the  tempetatort  only  of  the 
atmosphere  hi  fheta  two  chaaihwa  heiqg  of  eenaa 
quence  to  break  tha  mddn  fhtngo  fnm  tha  ex- 
treme of  hot  to  cold. 

Returning  now  back  into  the  frigidariura  (8), 
which,  ncct>rding  to  the  directions  of  Vitruvius  (t, 
11),  has  a  (wissagc  (14)  communicating  with  tha 
mouth  of  the  funiare  (<f),  which  is  also  seen  in  tha 
next  woodcut  under  the  boilers,  called  prae/umium^ 
propnigeum  (Plin.  Ep.  ii.  1 7),wpow>'i7«M>»'  (frvun  irpd, 
befoH',  and  wviyti/s,  a  furtuice),  and  passing  down 
that  passage,  we  reach  the  chamber  (16)  into  which 
the  praefwnittm  profectt,  and  which  hat  alto  an 
entrance  from  the  street  nt  n.  It  was  appropri- 
ated to  the  use  of  those  who  had  charge  of  the 
flia*  (Jbniacatorea).  There  are  two  staircases  in 
it  ;  one  of  which  leads  to  the  roof  of  tlie  baths, 
and  the  other  to  the  coppers  which  contained 
the  water.  Of  these  there  were  three:  one  of 
which  contained  the  hot  water — oaAtoruiai  (ac 
vas,  or  dienom)  ;  tha  teeond  the  tepid  —  lepUa- 
n'nm/  and  the  hist  the  cold — /n]/i'l-iriiim.  The 
warm  water  was  introduced  into  the  warm  bath  by 
meaaa  of  a  ooodnit  pipe,  marlced  en  the  pba, 
and  conducted  through  t!ie  wall.  Underneath  the 
eaidarium  was  placed  the  tuniace  {/umm,  Hor.  Kp. 
L  II.  ISX  vhidl  terved  to  heat  the  water,  and 
give  oot  itreamt  of  warm  air  into  the  hollow  cella 
of  the  hypoeattstum  (from  ^h  and  mus»).  It 

*  It  was  also  called  ampulla^  A^n^os,  futf^ 
9^Kioi',  i\tuo^6poy.  (Hupcrti,  Jd  Jm,  SaL  in» 
803.)  [AuFVLLa.] 
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riALNFAE, 
jtmed  from  the  faraae*  under  thm  6al  mud  Wl 

upoo  the  plan.  Th  ^  copprn  vm  romtnicted 
ia  the  same  mauDer  mm  u  refkmeoted  m  the  a»- 
fmww§  bom  the  TbcniMe  of  Titm  ;  the  ooe  coo- 
tuuBf  hot  water  heisig  plaeed  bwDrdiairlv-  over 
tike  ftman  ;  and,  aa  Uie  water  waa  drawn  out 
fraen  tlier.c<^-,  it  «U4  supfdied  from  the  next,  the 
,  vhich  «raa  ■liwdj  cmsidctaUT  hrated 
iti  cwtiguitA-  to  iSbm  hnm  and  ta*  hypo- 
caait  below  it,  n)  that  it  »upjJi<-d  the  deficirm  v  of 
the  fonaer  withoat  materiaUjr  diminishii^  tta  tem- 
pew  tart ;  and  the  Tacimi  m  thia  last  wa*  agAin 
§]led  un  fr  >m  the  farthest  rrTiiore*!,  w  hirh  ointaioed 
the  ooid  water  received  dirrctlv  trutu  the  •quare 
itwatmt  mm  hrliinil  tliem  ;  a  priodple  which 
hat  at  length  hcca  intrDdnccd  into  tba  Bodeiii 
hathiag  eatablialuncnta,  where  it*  elEcacj,  bodi  in 
Mriog  time  &nd  ex;>en*p,  is  fully  kno  a  Ud{[ed. 
The  baikn  thrtMrivaa  no  Uwyr^itanain,  bat  tha 

which  the  J  were  embedded  are  cleadj  raihli^aBd 
caaUe  u  to  accertnin  their  respective  pcMtioai  and 
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Bekmd  the  asffmBikan  m  another  corridar  p6X 
leading  iiit<j  the  roart  or  atriatn  (17)  appropriated 
to  the  •errauu  of  the  bath,  and  which  hai  alao  the 
conTcnieoee  of  an  inunediata  waawicati—  with 
tfe  Hmt  bj  the  door  at  C. 

Wa  nam  fraead  la  tha  adjoinhig  wt  of  badw, 
which  wr:r*-  a.-'ai^jned  to  the  wumfii.  The  entrance 
»  bjr  the  door  A,  which  conduct*  into  a  raiall 
veadbole  (IS),  and  thence  into  the  apodytaimm 


h't  h,  lilc  the  onr  in  thi-  men'*  lath.  h:i 


(15?. 

•eat  ( ptdeutuM  et  ^radus )  on  either  iidt^'  built  U|i 
aeainst  tha  vaQ.    This  opens  upon  a  coM  bath 
(20  >,  aaswerii^  to  the  aalatao  of  the  other  Ml,  bat 
of  Dueh  smaller  dimenrinns,  and  probabi  j  iiarilar  to 
th*-  i>nr  dctK»miiiale«i  by  F*li:iy  (  /.  c.)  puteut.  Th«Te 
are  faox  stcpa  on  the  tnsida  to  deacead  into  it. 
Oppania  «a  tha  do«  if  flB«nHMa  ialo  the  <nm/^ 
rnwi  ij  aiwther  doorway  which  l<^ds  to  trif  trpi- 
darimm  i2\\  which  also  coououiiicates  with  the 
thfiiiiil  chamber  {ISX  W        nde     which  is  a 
warn  bath  in  a  cKjiiare  recess,  and  at  the  further 
extrenity  the  Lafmtcmm  with  iu  taltrum.  The 
ftoor  of  this  chamber  is  suspended,  and  its  walls 
pcrfaated  far  iam,  iika  the  coRc^aadiqg  one  ia 
tfewB^hstbi. 

Tke  oooperatiVe  tmallijeas  and  inf«  riurity  of  thr 
*mqp  Bp  in  tioM  nipt  at  bntha  has  induced  some 
'  ~  -       upon  the  fiwrt 


thcee  the  Ablate  lone  {^timm  d»  Pomfm) 
ouij  eamcMi  thai  thejr  were  an  eld  •»«  ef  bathe, 

to  which  the  Luxer  ones  »  >  rr  *ii1i»oiji;t  :i;!y  ntMrd 
when  they  became  too  suutll  l«.r  the  uicrv&>tii^ 
wealth  and  pi^Milation  ot  the  dtj.  But  the  Morjr, 
alreadj  ^nend,  oC  the  eeneol^  wife  who  turned  the 
men  out  ef  their  baths  at  Teanum  fur  her  c<>n- 
Trniii>ce,  aem  mllicit-ntlv  tu  nrfraiiTc  such  a  •uf>- 
poaitMnt  and  ta  prate  that  the  inhabiianu  of 
aaefawl  flalj,  if  aat  aMM  edfiah,  were  errtamly 
fi^allani  t^ton  their  succrsanrs.  In  addition  to 
this,  Vitruvius  expressly  enjoins  that  the  baths  of 
the  aea  aad  wanMn,  thottgh  separate,  ibeald  hs 
contipimu  to  earh  .ithi  r.  in  utA'T  that  th-  v  iint(Kl 
b«  tuiiplied  fr^ni  tiie  wuur  iMiiit-rt  aiul  hvpiicautt 
(T.  10)  ;  dircrtions  which  are  here  fulAUed  10  tha 
letteiv  as  a  fjaaw  aft  the  plan  will  drmonstiaie. 

It  doee  aol  eenM  withia  the  m  o(>e  of  this  article 
to  i]ivc*ti^te  the  source  from  K  tim.  or  the  nuui- 
net  ui  which,  the  water  was  sapplied  to  the  hatha 
ef  Peaipeii   Bat  It  nay  beiMriied  thai  tha 


Nfjuois,  who  wrote  jii»t  after  the  n« 


cavatu>n  cunmu-nced,  and  whub  tuu 

copied  from  him  by  the  editor  of  the  rolomes  on 
Pompeii  published  by  the  8oci<-tr  fur  the  Ditfu- 
•ien  of  t'scfid  Kiwj«ledge,  was  not  conhrroed  by 
the  excavation  ;  and  those  »  bo  are  inter<  sted  in  the 
aMtter  najr  ooneult  the  fiiarth  eppwidif  la  tha 
Phm  Jt  Pompmi,  hj  the  Ahbatt  lociew 

Notwtthstandini;  the  ample  account  which  has 
bet-a  given  of  the  pians  and  lase^  rrnirctina  hatha 
in  general,  somethii^  jret  rename  to  be  said  abeal 
that  jKirtirular  cLiss  drnoniinnt*"*!  Thermae  ;  ef 
«hi«.h  cstsblishroents  the  Liihs  in  fact  constituted 
the  ■aallcet  part.  The  thrnuae,  properly  tpoakii^ 
were  a  Roman  adaptatioo  of  the  Greek  gynmasioa 
[OrurtAnvu],  or  palaestra, as  deaeribed'by  Vitro* 
villi  (v.  1 1  )  ;  both  of  which  omtaiti<-d  n  »ystem  of 
baths  ia  conjuoctioa  with  oooveoicDcei  W  athletic 
ganwe  aad  yenthfU  ■porta,  nedrae  la  wbleh  the 

Hi<  toric'.nnii  (Ifxlaiimt!,  p<i<  !!i  rrc.\i  ,]^  .iriil  philoso- 
phen  lectured  — tu  well  as  port ku«*s  and  »i-i«til  iili>* 
Mr  the  idle,  and  libraries  for  the  learned.  1  h<-y 
were  decorated  with  th<'  f.u>-^t  objects  «f  art,  b<ith 
in  painting  and  sculptur*-,  itjvered  with  ptetioos 
marbles,  and  adorned  with  founuins  :ind  shaded 
walks  and  plantatiwia,  like  the  groree  of  the  Aca« 
demy.  It  auiy  be  nid  tiart  they  begm  aad  ended 
with  the  Empire,  for  it  was  not  nntil  th'-  time  of 
Augustus  that  these  magnificent  structures  were 
commenced.  M.  Agiip|Mi  ii  the  fini  who  aflbrded 
t)i>-»i>  luxuries  to  hin  onntrvTuen,  hv  b«v:ii' athini^ 
u>  ihriti  the  thermae  and  ){ardi-na  whxh  he  b  nl 
erected  in  the  rampns  Martina.  (I>ion  C.im.  hv. 
voL  L  pw  759  ;  Plin.  //.  iV.  nxrl  25.  s.  64.)  The 
Pantheon,  now  existmg  at  Rome,  senred  oririnally 
a*  a  vrstihiilc  to  th<*se  Imths  ;  and,  as  it  was  con- 
sidered too  magnificent  far  the  pnrposc^  it  is  sap* 
poeed  that  Agrippa  added  the  portiee  aad  eonee* 
crated  it  n«  a  teiTi|>le.  Tt  .ipy>'-ar»  fmrn  a  fi,n«»nc'* 
in  Sidonius  Af<nllin.nri»  (Curm.  xxiii.  49o),  tliat 
the  wh'th'  of  th(«*'  bttildingi,  lofetber  with  the 
adjacent  Thennac  Neronianae,  remained  entire  in 
the  year  a.  u.  iGG.    Little  is  now  left  l-evond  a 


few  fragmi>nts  of  ruins,  and  the  Panthr'.n. 
example  set  bj  i^ffnva  waa  CsUewed  b 
!•  br  Titn 


aad  after  wards 


Tha 

br  Nen^ 

ttae;  the  rafaw  of  wboee 

tfi.-nii.n-  AT.'  .*t5n  vi^ihlc,  f..n-riria  a  v;i.-<l  ••xtcnt, 

GTtly  under  ground  and  partly  above  the  LMjuiline 
ill.   Thermae  were  also  ereetad  by  Tn^n,  Oa- 
ncalli^  aad  DiMMaa,  of  tha  two  hrt  af  which 


[ 
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ample  remdM  itil]  nditj  and  efVB  u  hteMOoo- 

Btiintinc,  besides  several  which  were  constructed 
by  privntc  individuaU,  P.  Victor  enumentes  tix- 
tt-rii,  and  Piiiivimis  (CMh  Rom,  DtKtiptm  106) 
has  added  four  more. 

Previously  to  the  erection  of  these  establishments 
for  the  use  of  the  population,  it  wiia  cu»u>mar>-  for 
thoae  wlio  MNubt  the  faTour  of  tb«  people  to  give 
them  a  diiy^  bathing  Itm  of  expeue.  TIras,  ac- 
cording to  Dion  Cassias  (xxxvii.  p.  143),  Fans- 
tusi  the  son  of  Sulla,  furnished  warm  baths  and 
oil  giatk  to  the  pi^le  for  one  day  ;  and  Augustus 
on  one  occasion  furnished  warm  baths  and  barbers 
to  the  people  for  the  same  period  free  of  expon.^o 
(Id.  liv.  p.  755),  and  at  another  time  for  a  whole 
year  to  the  mam  aa  well  as  the  men.  (M  xlix. 
p.  600.)  HeneeitiifldrtotnfiErtlwtdieqiiadnnif 
paid  for  admission  into  the  ^x</neae  km  Dot  exacted 
at  the  tAemKMHy  which,  as  being  the  works  of  the 
enpefon,  would  natnnlly  be  opened  with  imperial 
generosity  to  all,  and  without  any  charf^e,  other- 
wise the  whole  city  would  have  thronged  to  the 
eetablishment  bequeathed  to  tham  by  Agrippa ; 
and  in  oonfirmation  of  thia  opinion  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  the  old  eatabluhmenta,  which  were 
probably  erected  by  jirivat.'  cnt<  q)riso  (comp.  Plin. 
H.  AT.  ix.  64.  a.  79),  were  tmned  nterUoriat,  (Plin. 
jgp^ilir.)  ICoet,  if  net  all,  of  tiia  other  vegnla- 
tions  pn'viously  detailed  as  relating  to  the  economy 
of  the  baths,  apply  equally  to  the  thermae;  but  it 


fa  to  AoM  ottetUilaMnla  eqieeian  y  thai  tho  dnw- 

Inte  conduct  of  the  emperors,  and  other  luxuriooa 
indulgences  of  the  people  in  general,  detailed  in 
the  compoeitiona  of  the  satiriita  anl  ktw  wiitan, 
most  be  considered  to  refer. 

Although  considerable  remains  of  the  Roman 
thennac  arc  still  visible,  yet,  from  the  veiy  ruin- 
ous stato  in  which  they  an  found,  ire  an  fit  from 
being  aUo  to  aififa  at  die  lama  aeeiimto  knoww 
ledge  of  their  eomponent  parts,  and  the  usages  to 
which  they  wen  applied,  as  has  been  done  with 
respect  to  the  bahune;  or  indeed  to  diaeover  • 
satisfactory  mode  of  reconciling  their  constructive 
details  with  the  descri^ion  which  Vitruvius  has 
left  of  the  baths  appertaming  to  a  Greek  palaestra, 
or  to  the  deecripdon  givu  by  liocian  of  the  hatha 
of  Hippai.  An,  indeed,  Is  doBbt  and  gues»-work  ; 
the  learned  men  who  have  pretended  to  give  an 
account  of  their  contents  di£fering  in  almost  all  the 
essential  particohus  from  one  another.    And  y«t 
the  great  similarity  in  the  ground-plan  of  the  three 
which  still  remain  cannot  fail  to  convince  even  a 
snpaifteial  olwerwr  that  they  were  all  constructed 
OMO  a  timilar  pUn.   Not,  however,  to  dismisa 
the  sabject  without  enabling  oar  readers  to  form 
something  like  a  general  idea  of  thrsc  ononnous 
edifices,  which,  for  their  extent  and  magnifioenoe, 
harobeen  Ifltened  to  pswineeB— (la  morfam  yraeft»- 
ct'trtim  fs^itntritti'.^  Amm,  Marc  xvL  6)  —  a  ground - 
plan  is  annexed  of  the  Thermae  of  Caracal  U,  wliicii 
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Ami  m\l 
if  INkabilitj, 


rbyCmodk 
whui  he  cpnstrortcd  hii  thfrmau?.  —  B,  Srparat« 
faathiog-roaiu,  either  for  the  use  of  the  comniun 
pMir,  «r  p«rt«p*  for  anj  petwM  who  did  not 
wish  to  hatlie  in  poblic  —  C,  Apodrtena  attached 
to  them. — D,  D,  aad  E,  E,  the  poft>eue«.  (Vitrar. 
T.  1 1.) — F,  F,  Exedzae,  in  whkh  there  were  aeata 
hi  tha  ihiliinahiia  to  kold  tkair  cHncmtiflni. 
(▼fnr.Le.;  Cle.  D$  Omt.  &  &.) — O,  Hrjae- 
thra*",  passagf^  oprti  to  the  air  —  Hi/paethrae  am- 
oaato  Gned  wifttf^tat,  nootri  zT*ta« 
(YiM.  JL  R,  H,  Stadia  m  the 
—  tjmadv'ata  tirf  c/Jrtmjti.  (Vitrar.  /.  r.) 
—  I,  I,  PaaiUy  echoob  or  academies  where  public 

J,  J,  and  K,  K,  Rooms 
to  tfea  awoli  of  the  hatha  {bedmm- 
•).  In  the  hrttor  art  atoiraMea  ftr  aaept.ding 
to  the  principal  reaerrotr.  —  Space  aecapied  hy 
■d  ahiabberiea  — aw^afahoaaa  <e<w  afa- 
(Vkntr.  tc.) — M,  TV  anaa  or  atadfan 
in  which  the  youth  performed  their  exerri**"*,  with 
aoOB  far  the  spectaton  (Vitnr.  L  c),  called  the 
^ktttniuKH.^—'  ReacT^'aini  with  upfwf  atunet, 
aeetional  elerationf  of  which  are  iri^en  in  the  two 
■ifaaerpent  woodcQta.  —  Aqoedoct  which  nip> 
pfiedthehat^  — F.ThecMtonerfiMtab  TUa 
enenal  af  bJdi^  imjiia  aaa  wBa  la 

We  DOW  coBie  to  the  anangement  of  the  interior, 
far  which  it  ii  Tcry  difiealt  to  assign 
.  — Q,  TvpreeeBta  the  principal 
there  were  eight.  —  R,  the  nattiin,  pisnna, 
-arater  bath,  to  which  the  direct  cntnmce 
a  partiea  ia  h^  a  vaatibale  en  either  aide 
S,  and  which  ia  fmnamded  by  a  aet  of 
iboB  which  aerred  most  probably  as  for 
(nj  iidl^fa), anointiBf  (aadtaaria),  and 
far  the  capsani.   Thoee  nearest  to  the 
pofatyle  were  perhaps  the  oomuteritL,  where  the 
powder  was  kept  which  the  wrestlers  .^cd  in  order 
to  obtain  a  firmer  gnsp  upon  their  ari  "  rsariea :  — 

*  IBe  caria  haaato  ipaifil  no  palrere  pahaia, 

(Sea  dao  Sal  mas.  Ad  Tertull.  PaO.  p^217,  aixl 
llcMarialio»  IM  Art.  Gymn.  L  &)  The  inferior 
qaaltty  of  tka  enaMMi  wUA  thaM  apiftmenu 

haTo  had,  and  the  staircases  in  two  of  them,  sflFord 
cTidcDce  that  they  were  occupied  by  menials. 
T,  ia  considered  to  be  the  hptdarimm,  with  four 


baths  (it,  c,  u,  r)  taken  oat  of  its  four 
aad  two  labrra  on  its  two  flanks.  There  are 
far  descending  into  the  baths,  in  one  of  which 
tneea  af  the  coo^ut  aie  atill  inaaifrst  Thoa  it 
vaald  appear  that  the  aeatn  part  ef  thia  apaftaent 
>crrt>d  as  a  tepidariuwL,  having  a  haUtum  or  colda 
fanate  k  faor  of  its  comrm  The  centre  part,  like 
llitalw af  the  ptaccdiag ■pailMaul,  ia  ipported 
Ij^i^ljht  ianieoae  columns. 

jtg  beyond  this,  which  are  too  much 
to  be  mainiiMl  with  any  degns  df  cer- 
tiimv,  conia-nrd  of  coorae  the  Isconicnm  and 
far  iriaich  tba  sooad  dwabw  W,  aad 
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ita  apptotoiHMi  nito  to  be  adapted,  and  whic  h 
are  alee  eaaMkaaw  to  the  rrserYoirs  Z,  Z.  ^  itrur. 

T,  II.) 

e,  €,  |whaM|y  iiifiiii  l^tha  y>iM%  «  phwto 
vhan  iKa  yaan  awa  taapht  thnr  esaiaiaea,  wMk 

the  apportrnancrs  beloofpng  t'>  thm^nuh  aj  the 
yiaii  iitm  ium  and  wfjwineai.  The  bcM  of  theea 
tahea  ito  aaM  iaa  tba  paM  at  haU,  wmali  ia 
fn\'iur  with  the  Rrtmans,  at  which  Martial's  friend 
W4S  plajing  when  the  bell  aooaded  U)  aniMHince 
that  the  water  was  nady.  (Mail.  sir.  16.H.)  The 
fauter  is  darived  fraai  adaiw  t,  a  latk  (Hcavrh. 
«.  9.\  whieh  wm  filed  with  bran  and  olitr  hiuks 
far  the  yaaaa,  aad  sand  far  the  BMte  rsbost,  and 
th«  iaMMad  at  a  ewtaia  Itoiaht,  aad  awung 
hackwapb  a^  faaaiia  by  the  pkyark  (Aalia, 
Dt  Gymm.  ChaH  fktt  AmO.  «^  OHUt,  OA 
Mtd.  6.) 

The  ehanbera  riaa  ea  the  ether  aid%  which  am 

not  mnrked,  prohabiy  serrrd  far  the  aaaaeiaca  ef 
thepaiaestra  in  bad  weather.  (Vitntr.  T.  II.) 
Taeee  bathe  contained  an  apasr  stery,  ef  arhidk 
roaahis  hayid  what  la  jaat  aaflcimt  to 
the  fact  They  have  bean  nsentisnrd  aad 
eah^gked  hy  several  of  the  Latin  authors.  (8par> 
tiaa.  Ctaraeatf.  c  »  ;  Laanaid.  UttiBfak.  c.  17, 
iifaas.  Aaar.  etft;  Bauuyiiis,  vfiL  if;  <>U,„p^ 
nj  nd  Piai,  p.  IH.  cl.  Aug.  Vin<!.  l  I'  lil  ) 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  no  part  of  the 
bathing  department  ii  |wraiad  fiato  tfw  raat,  wirfch 
could  )te  assigned  far  the  nse  of  the  wotnm  ex- 
dosively.  Fraa  this  it  must  be  inferred  either 
that  haith  aezca  always  bathed  toaether  i 
'   hi  the  thenaaa,  or  that  the 


to  the  UUm 

rfaa  to  eaplaia  the  aauiner  in  which  the 
hady  af  water  reqatred  far  the  aapply  ef 

a  set  of  baths  in  the  thermae  was  heated,  which 
has  been  ptTformed  very  satisfactorily  by  I'lramsi 
aad  Cameron,  as  aaiy  be  sem  by  a  reference  to  tha 
two  sabjoined  sections  of  the  euattUmm  nfaasrfartto 
to  the  TbcraMe  of  Caiacalla. 


A.  Arches  of  the  at^uaodiK  t  \v)i:rh  ronveycd 
the  water  into  tlw  piaaim  it,  tnnn  whence  it 
flowed  into  the  upper  range  of  cells  through  the 
apertaia  at  Q  and  thence  again  deecendaa  into 
o  3 


DigmzcQ  by  LiUO^lt; 


m  BALTBUS: 

the  lower  one*  by  the  aperture  at  D,  which  were 
placed  imiMduUeljr  vnt  Uui  .li^pocniat  £ ;  tho 
praefunikm  of  which  h  leen  m  the  tnunrOM 
foction,  at  F  in  the  lower  cut.  TIktc  were 
thirty-two  of  these  calls  ananged  in  two  rows 
irrar  IIm  hypocaust,  nztean  on  mA  sMe,  md  all 
communicaling  with  each  other  ;  and  over  the«e  a 
•inulAr  number  similarly  arru!)gi:d,  w)iich  eom- 
niaiiicatftd  with  thoae  bdow  by  the  aperture  lu  I). 
The  parting  walls  between  these  cells  were  like- 
wise perforated  with  flues,  which  scnred  to  dis- 
seminate the  heat  all  around  the  whole  Ixxly  of 
wmtflti  Whan  the  water  was  sufficiently  wano,  it 
was  tamed  on  to  the  bathe  dmugh  pipes  eondncted 
likewise  through  flues  in  order  to  prevent  the  lo?3 
of  teuiperature  during  the  passage,  and  the  vacuum 
was  supplied  by  tepid  water  fmin  the  xwogt  above, 
which  was  replenished  from  the  piscina  ;  exactly 
upon  the  principle  reprt>8euted  iu  ihc  dniwing  from 
the  Thermae  of  Titus,  ingeniously  applied  upon  a 
mndi  hyqpr  acalei  (The  matt  important  modem 
wailca  on  the  RooMn  baths  an  the  ftltowing: 
Winckelmann,  numerous  po^iges  in  his  works  ; 
the  descriptions  of  the  Roman  baths  by  Cameron, 
hand.  1772,  and  Pallndio  and  Scameni,  Vieenza, 

17n5  ;  Stii'glil?.,  .i n-fiiiiJofrif  ritv  B'tuhin^,  vnl.  ii. 
.  '2*i7,  &c.  ;  llirt,  /.t'Mrii  der  (lehdude^  p.  2 JJ,  &c  ; 
V'cinhreimer,  Entwikrfe  mul  Erganzungen  antiher 
GdiimU,  Corlsruhe,  18'22,  part  1 ;  the  editon  of 
YhniTins,  especially  Schneider,  toI.  ii.  pp.  875 — 
391  ;  for  the  Imtlis  of  PouijK.ii,  Bechi,  Mtts.  Tiur- 
^m,  ToL  ii.  pp.  -td — 52 ;  Cell,  Pomftiana  ;  Pom- 
ptU  m  tibe  LU.  EhL  Am».  j  and  for  the  beat 
auranmry  of  the  whole  nibjeet»  Bodtcr,  Gallus,  ToL 
ii.  p.  11,  &c)  [A.  R.] 

UA'LTEUS,  or  BA'LTEA  in  the  pluml 
(t<A(^i(6i'),  a  belt,  a  shoulder-lNilt,  a  baldric, 
was  used  to  suspend  the  swurd  ;  and,  as  the 
Bword  cominouly  hung  beside  tln^  left  hip,  its  belt 
was  supported  by  the  right  shoulder,  and  passed 
oblkiaoly  ofer  the  breast,  aa  U  eeen  in  the  beanti- 
ful  cameo  here  introduced  from  the  Florentine 
Museum.    In  the  lloroeric  times  the  Greeks  also 


used  a  belt  to  support  the  shield  ;  and  this  second 
belt  lay  over  the  other,  and  was  larger  and  broader 
than  it  (77.  zit.  404—406)  ;  bat  aa  this  ihield- 

!  "t  found  inconvenient,  it  Mi|K'r»oded  by 
the  inrontion  of  the  Cahan  f-yoyov  [CLlPkus.! 


BARBA. 

for  the  fact,  that  this  port  of  the  aneietit  amoHt 
ii  never  exhibited  in  jpaintinga  «r  aenlptuivs.  A 
third  use  ef  die  balteut  was  to  ntspend  the  quiver, 
and  sometimes  together  with  it  the  bow.  (N ernes. 
(Jymeg^  81.)  The  belt  was  osually  made  of  leather, 
but  waa  enuunented  with  gold,  silver,  and  preeuua 
stones,  and  on  it  suLjecta  of  ancient  art  were  fre- 
quently embroidered  or  embc&sed.     (ilerod.  i. 

i  171  ;  XP^*0*  TcXo^C,  Od.  xi.  tilO  ;  (paftyos^ 
II.  xii.  401  ;  Virg.  Atit.^.  S12.)    The  bclu  of 

I  the  Roman  emperors  were  also  magnificently 
ndonied,  and  we  le.ini  fnjni  inseriptiona  that  there 
was  a  distinct  officer  —  the  baUearUu  —  who  had 
the  duuft  ef  them  in  the  iBpcrial  palaee.  (Tt«> 

bell.  Poll.  aaUim.  16.) 

BA'LTEUS,  in  nirhitectnre.  Vitrurius  ap- 
plies the  term  **  bahei  "  tn  the  hands  surrounding 
the  volute  on  each  side  of  an  Ionic  capital.  {lie 
Arch.  iii.  5.  cd.  Sehneider  ;  Genelli,  lirkj't  ilUr 
Vitruv.  ii.  p.  35.)  [Columna.]  Other  writcrt 
apply  it  to  the  fratciiuMi<mn$  of  an  amphilheatra.. 
(Calpom.  Ed.  viL  47  ;  Tertnlliaa,  Dt  ^^Meto.  S  ; 
.\mpuithbatrum).  In  the  amphitheatre  iit 
Verona  the  baltei  arc  found  by  measurement  to  be 
2^  feet  high,  the  steps  which  they  endoee  being 
one  foot  two  inches  high.  [J,  Y.J 

BAPTISTK  HIUM.  [Balnsitm.] 

BARATHRONOlM^)*  <^»o  called  OR UO- 
MA  (ipvyna)^  was  •  deep  pit  at  Athens,  with 
hooks  on  the  sides,  into  which  erimtnals  were  cuL 
It  w;ui  situate  in  the  dennis  KeipiaSa*.  It  is  men- 
tioned as  early  as  the  Persian  wan,  and  ooutinued 
to  be  employed  aa  a  mode  of  pmniahment  ui  tha 
time  (if  the  onitnrs.  The  executioner  wa.s  called 
i>  M  opvyf/MTi,  (Scbol.  ad  A  rintuftk,  I'hil.  131 ; 
Ilarpocrat  $.vo.S  Herod,  tii.  133 ;  Xcn.  Hell.  i.  7. 
§  21  ;  Lycurg.  c  Leocnii.  p.  221  ;  DeinoiLh.  c. 
Dem.  p.  49  ;  Wachsmuth,  Hellm.  AltertAuaui.  vol. 
ii.  p.  204, 2nd  edit)  It  eoraeiponded  to  the  Spartan 
Ceiuias.  [Cradas.] 

BARBA  (irdytty,  y4vtio¥^  Mint,  Aristoph. 
Lytitt.  107-'),  the  beard.  The  fiushions  which 
have  prevailed  at  ditiercnt  times,  and  in  diffcrcut 
countries^  with  respect  to  the  beard,  have  been  veij 
various.  The  most  refined  modem  nations  regard 
the  beard  a»  an  encumbrance,  without  beauty  or 
meaning  ;  but  the  ancients  senerally  colcirated  ita 
growth  and  Ibiia  with  spectu  attention  ;  and  that 
the  Greeks  wffn  not  behmd-hand  in  this  nny 
more  tlian  in  other  arts,  is  sufficiently  shown  by 
the  statues  of  their  philosopbera.  The  phrase 
TaryMwrpe^sw,  whieh  ia  af^died  to  letdng  the 
heiinl  grow,  implies  a  positive  culture.  Generally 
sjHjiiking,  a  tliick  beard,  -wwytav  $aSit^  or  Sairi'j, 
was  coimi. it-red  as  a  lUailc  of  manliness.  The 
Greek  philosophers  were  distinguished  by  their 
long  beards  as  a  sort  of  badge,  and  hence  the  term 
wliich  Persius  {SaL  iv.  I)  applies  to  Socrates 
magi$tar  Uuiatmt,  The  Homeric  heroes  were 
bfwded  men.  So  Agamemnon,  Ajax,  Menehtna, 
Ulys-<es  (//.  xxil  74,  xxir.  516,  Od.  xvi.  176). 
According  to  Chrysippus,  cited  by  Athonaens 
(niL  569),  the  Greeks  wore  the  l>«-ard  till  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  he  adds  that  the 
first  man  who  was  ishaven  was  caUed  ever  after 
K6p<n]v,  **  shaven"  {(torn  Ktlpot).  Plutareh  (Thet, 
c.  5)  says  that  the  reason  for  the  sharing  was  that 
they  might  not  be  pulled  by  the  bean!  in  battle. 
Tlie  cnstom  of  shaving  the  beanl  continued  among 
the  Greeks  till  the  time  of  Justinian,  and  during 
that  pniod  evan  the  alatoaa  of  the  phUoMphen 
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e*«r,  fmtt:r^y  csMimmxi  ine  old  badge  ot  ibeir 
pnfwtoR,  and  liirtr  mAmMmi  in  ••  ^mmtf  f»rt 
nar  to  tke  sayini;  tkmt  a  kng  brard  doe*  MC  sak^ 

aitd  a  man,  vIkm«  visdacn  ■topped  with  hit  beard, 
»M  attwt  4*  mdtmmi  (CMf  11  CIdL  is, 

? :  QdM.  xi  1).    TW  iriMiiii  m  miij  tiw* 

•  r>  :h-  l^'  iir-i  uncuV  u  we  learn  from  the  m«ait 
tdaed  bj  tbe  (iwd  to  M.  Papiniu  (Lir.  t.  41), 
wmi  kmm  (See**  (/>»  CM.  14) ;  mid  leconling 
to  Virr-^  '/V  /f<  /<"uV.  i:.  1  I 'I  a;i.i  PV.t.v  oii.  S'.n, 
the  b«^d«  were  ual  si^^ca  lili  u.  C  30V, 

wbcD  p.  Ticiniac  Macwu  faraofrbt  over  •  liarbrr 
inm  Skilr  ;  and  Plinj  add*,  tbat  iIm  int  Mmbmi 
vb»  w  sfaaTed  <ra«w)  eTerr  dar  was  fktpio 
AfivaniM.    Hi«  mstorm,  h"*>  v.  r,  yvn  ii  l 

a  vtgqiMr  itxmg.  The 
w,  '«m  MC  always  allato 
^the  Boie,  and  beixre  the  jeers  of  Mania!  fvii. 
94,  ziL  1°         latar  tima  of  the  rej^uUic 

llHfa  ««•  MSBT  wbo  wkanmi  tlM  beard  onlj  par 
ta'Jr.  ami  trmimr  ^  it,  so  a?  to  fpve  it  an  oraa 
UKiiU.  Mm  ;  to  iht-ni  th?'  t.  rru*  &eae  UrrUtti  (Cic. 
r«(><.  iL  10)  and  barhatm/i  [Vk.  "<i  Att.  L  U,  16. 
i'm CmL  14)  ara  unfimi  VVWaa  wownwig  aU 
the  as  wvH  aa  tike  Isvsr  attars  iM  tUlr 

La  tile,  genesal  way  ia  Rome  at  thu  time,  a 
}mg  bsairf  (M*  iiiiiaf—,  Uw.  sznL  S4)  wai 

PKuiderrd  a  mark  of  »!'>vt  ;iliTif  «  aTi<1  npfi!  -r. 
The  crfuorv,  Vetnrius  attd  P.  Ltvuuuj^  cMit- 
IsBsi  M.  Lmoa,  wIm  1m1  been  baniabed,  on  hi* 
rwi'smi.  fi  Ui  t!i.'  city,  to  be  tharrd,  and  to  lay 
aiidr  iia  iLirty  appenrance  {terndtri  tt  mfmdorem 
i^mme)^  aad  tben,  but  not  till  then,  to  come  into 
ihe«eiiate,tec  ^LcT.xmM.)  TbaiisttaMof 
sharing  wa«  ii  KM^ai  m  tha  WMBiHg  W0tAtml, 
aad  the  day  on  whic^  t?iis  t.Tok  |>bce  wa?  n  1.-- 
knaed  aa  a  IbrtivaL  (Jut.  ^ilut.  tit.  IH6.)  Thrre 
«as  aa  psfrtnlar  tiaa  inl  fcr  tbis  to  be  done, 
f'^i.jinv.  howetvr.  it  f!'tTie  when  tlir-'  vnun;; 

iU^ua  Aa*4i^cti  ihe  u>g&  vuilas  (SueL  C«i<^.  lUL 
Autfutai  did  it  in  hi*  'i4th  year ;  CaUgala  m  hi* 
20th.  Tbe  bair  cut  off  on  such  occatiflna  waa  coo- 
•ecnted  to  aome  god.  Thus  Nero  pot  Us  up  in  a 
pAd  box, act  with  pearia,  and  drdicalad  il  la  Japi- 

Whk  the  iW|iirnr  Hadriaa  tba  bear4  bt^aa  to 

rrriTe  {Dior:  C.ks.  Ixviii.  1,').  I'lnLin  fi  ^  idal 
tbe  emperor  wore  it  Ut  hide  mm*3  sca»  on  bia  lace. 
Tbe  prartioe  aftervarda  became  commdO,  mi  till 
tKv  tlm«  -'f  C  'li^'-Uitiiif  the  (ircat,  the  emperoia 
appear  m  htisVy  and  conig  witU  LcanU.  The  Ro- 
Id  ti  '  ir  Ix  .uil^  grow  in  time  of  moamini; ; 
did  OMst.  3^)  iorilM  daalb  of 
and  tlM  ttes  vbea  ba  bad  it  sbafvd 
off  he  made  a  K>a»>i(i  of  fi'3ti\i(y.  (Dion  Ca«>>. 
xIniL  14  ;  CBOip.  Gc  is  Terr.  ii.  12.}  Tbe 
Oncka«  en  tW  adwr  aa  sack  asoMnos 

that  the  Catli  let  tii^ir  hojx  and  iMnr<i  gr<<w,  ami 
««aU  BSt  fcttWV  tJbem  cut  till  they  had  »bin  an 
rr.-my.     (CoafMTO  BtduK,  CkwriMm,  vol.  ii. 

p.  3b7,  iuc) 

filAUnJi.  Tbe  Greek  name  for  a  barber  waa 
tmp«^,  and  tbe  Latin  Coaaor.  Ths  torn  «bb- 
pjored  in  modem  Ejiropean  langnsffes  is  dsriaed 
froin  tbe  low  J^tin  iMirl-il'>nu<,  whith  is  U>wv\  'u 
Tbe  barber  of'  tbe  aocienta  waa  a  for 
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aentatiTe.  Mm  bad  not  often  the  neeeaaary  im- 
pleroenu  (.ir  tbtf  tariwaa  spcmtiiins  af  tbe  toikt  ; 
conliA,  mim«s»  p»rftfii»  and  tosis  fsr  drppiafc 
cuttuipt,  aha«ii>i:,  /kc.  AcdKdinjjty  the  wli<»l< 
CTHi  Kad  to  br  prrianaed  at  the  l«rb«^"»,  and  hcncv 
tS'-  lt.  ,1  .  ^.aatw  people  wbo  daihr  tossipped 
at  tiia  >ii  iiinss,  ar  larbat^s  aho|v  Ile*idet  iba 
teias  af  a  harbsr  and  bidrdrrtM*r,  atrietly  a* 
li.  til.  nncient  r<atJor  diM  har^red  «Kher  ort><**. 
He  waa  ako  a  sail  pawr.  lis  waa»  ia  ImC  Har« 
iba  Etarikb  bariar  «ms  wbrn  W  «BtMd 

aa  «<-!]  aa  < 


teeth. 


cut  and  dr«*«a«d  hatr,  Pr<>{>(e 


who  kept  tbe  aece«i«ry  inatrtinienU  fiif  all  thn 
ditferrnt  opnMiHHi,  Knw-raJly  had  aUo  aUti-a 
prr«ly  fur  the  |ior|i>iM^  of  prrfonbin^  thein.  The 
boaineM  of  the  l^u-brr  waa  thrr^ddd.  Ym\  tlu-re 
tk<  i  itiinjf  of  hair:  hmee  the  barl>er't  qui<«- 
tioo,  wmt  at  <}*lal.  iM  UmfwL  13).  For 

•Us  parjMMe  ha  aaad  sarMM  bnf*e«  af  dtflnwit 

'■izf'  .Ui.i  ni;d  dr^r^  '.f  .f,.ij-;.:,.  «.  :    li.-i  i  .j 

Lucia.i  ( .I'/r.  imiofi,  c  in  muntrnitin](  lbs 
appsr.it u»  :ri  a  harbsT^  slisf^  ■HMisas  wAtin 
^laxoif.'iJii.*'  (>id)^ai^  a«xa'P''.  «o»<ptt  nn-  i-' 
also,  lu  Lditin  emttrr)  ;  Wl  aruaori,  tfaXii,  S«sAq 
jidyaya  (Polku,  iL  83;  u  Latts  forf**y  tunrui\ 
«m  assd  ta&  (Cosmmv  AriM^h.  ..^okina.  848  ; 
Laeian,  J^a.  e.  48.)  Mdya^  waa  tbe  tiaual  word. 
Irri -.uWitv  une>mn<<aa  of  the  bair  was  con- 
•idcsed  a  gnat  bisausb.  aa  an^v*  freaffallv,  and 
ftaai  Haner  {.Vtr.i  S.  SI.  and  />>  i<.  I  L  m\  tad 
;i'Tf;r.5:ti.-!\  if!<  r  f'.i  '  irr-rtittinjj  the  un.-- .ti  f.airt 
■mvit  |^jiM«l  out  by  t«f>-ien,aa  opetstMm  u%  whirh 
Pollux  (iL  84)  ^iplies  iba  lans  •iv>aA^«tf«aa. 
So  tbe  banj^rrs^n  on  ^rrat  mm,  who  « i>hed  to 
look  yoonf,  were  aemaloined  to  poll  nut  the  irrpy 
bain  for  tbem.  (ArisL  Ktf.  .«)08.)  Thia  waaroo. 
sidsrad^  bowtw,  ft  Mrk  al  effeuiinacy.  (CIrIL 
TB.  19;  Ck.  ^ni  Aw. />ini.  7.)  Theprr»nnwba 
to  !»■  .'j-  nit.  .!  I.:;  l.\  i.'m'  J..irlH  r  I,:;,]  A  r,ii.i.'h 
cloth  (a^ytMuwr,  M(ti/«rr«  io  Plautos,  l^tU.  ii.  ^ 
17)  hid  aa  Ms  sbaalJsta.  as  naw.  «»  beep  tba 
h.-iir»  off  bi*  (Iri  4V.  Ar.    T!i.-  i^n  nf  the 

bu&UM'u  uaa  kiwiirin;!:  (noiim'^  rtt)T<^lrF,  {ii>»»*(r». 
Thia  waa  done  witb  a  {spda,  a  asaaaala  ( (.amprid. 
Htiia^.  r.  31),  a  nuor  <aa  V(>,  retaining  the  fjitia 
rocrf,  call  it),  which  he  kept  in  a  raae,  ^*n», 
(vpo^^nt,  (vpolAnyt,  **  %  nixftr  c««e  ~  (.\riatn)ih, 
nana.  ;  Fattax,  g.  33  ;  iVtroa.  94)^ 
wIm  vaaU  ast  sabarit  to  tbsopitatisn  of  tl 


sTtbe 

owd  iriRiriifl  »<nr>r  ji'.i.M  ifii]  il.  pllatorv  ointmrnta, 
or  pk«t4frit,  aa  ^mUitknm.  (Plin.  xxxii  10.  4?  j 
oeMb  ^W6i,  Mattbd,  tL  9&  9 ;  FaMtaa  btea, 
iii.  74  ;  '/n'/»ijf,  tii.  "4  ;  t.  «A  >  Stray  ?iiir«  w  l.i.  \\ 
eacafM-'d  tiie  Hixor  wrre  puiied  out  with  anuill 
pincers  or  tweezers  (totrellue,  r^yaAddW).  Tba 
tbiid  pHt  s€  tbe  bubn's  work  waa  to  pare  the 
nails  m  tbs  bands,  aa  opetatinn  which  the  (irreka 
f  x)in  »««  d  l>y  t?if  words  wi't't  'C""  and  Aworw^iC*" 
(Ahstopb.  Eq.  70« }  and  Sckd,  i  TbMpbnnt; 
CImmtL  «  96 1  Palhu,  &  U«>.  Tba  nafre. 
fn.'r,t«  ti*  (t  for  thia  Mirpotr  wrp  -.it'.  <|  oki  ^^i-tt^^  i, 
^x*i^**  (Pollux,  X.  Uo.>  i  hi*  practice  <>f 
oiiiploying  a  man  expreaaly  to  pare  the  naila  ai« 
plaina  PlttutiiiV  luiiiii.nMiadw 
Eudio  (AulJ.  ii.  4.  Ii*); 

**  Quin  ifoi  qaId«iB  tmiM  UDMiea  deinpsrnit, 
Coll«8h,aiDiiiaftbrtnlit  ' 


Fvi-n  to  the  miv^r  It  di'l  not  'xoir  tji  pare  lii*  ii.iils 
himself  and  save  tbe  money  be  would  bare  to  Dayi 
bat  snlj  !•  «g|lMt  tb*  fOTings  bi  bn|«  «f  mtting 
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■omcthtng  by  tbenu  So  Martial,  in  rallying  a  fop, ' 
who  had  tri«d  to  diapeiue  with  the  barber's  ser> 
vices,  hy  using  different  kinds  of  plasters, 
asks  hiin  (J^j^.  iiL  74),  QfM  faeiemt  ttmpmi 
What  wiU  ywrwdb  d«7  How  will  you  get  your 
nails  paivd?  So  Tibullus  says  (I  '!.  M  \  <ptui 
(prodest)  mmfuea  artijkis  <l)jc/a  mUeamm  mwtu ; 
Iron)  which  it  appears  tliat  the  pefMO  addnaaed 
was  in  llie  }iabit  of  oni[il(>''.  iiv_^  of  the  more 
ikfiliiiinnlilu  kiii^ura.  Tlio  uiAtruiucuU  uacd  arc 
fefcrred  to  by  MartkL  (J^^  BT.  36,  Itutru- 
mmta  hmmma.)  (A.  A. ] 

BATIBITOS,  or  BATIBITON.  [Ltra.] 
BASANOS  {^crayos).  [ToniiaNTUM,] 
BASCA'NIA  (/Sturicayia).  (.FikacutirM.] 
BASCAUDA*  m  Britiih  tMukat   Tbia  M, 
which  remains  with  very  little  Twriation  in  U)e 
WeUh  "  hasj-awd,"  and  the  English  "  basket," 
WM  coiiv(>yi-(l  to  Home  tof^ther  with  the  articles 
d«motod  In         W'r  find  it  ns<Hl  l<y  JuTenal  (xiL 
4l>)  and  by  .Mui  ii.il  vxiv.  99)  in  cotiiiections  which 
imply  that  these  articles  wwilwld  in  Buch  esteem 
bjr  tb«  luxuiiooa  Hoannik  [J.  Y.J 

BASILEIA  OstfiXtM),  «  fcathal  eeltbimled 
at  Lcbadeia,  in  Boeotiiv,  in  li  i  nr  of  Trophonius, 
who  bad  tii«  aumaoHi  of  Baa<A<vf.  This  CcstiTnl 
wia  also  called  Traphonia — tp«pJima  (Polios,  i. 
37)  ;  and  was  fir»t  oVispn-o<l  under  thi?  latter  name 
as  a  general  feittiviil  of  the  Boeotians  afi«r  the  battle 
of  Lcuctra.  (Diod.  xv.  53.) 

BA'SILEUS  (/9«riAf^f).  [Rax.] 
BASI  LICA  (sc.  oMieM,  aulti^  poriinu  —  /9<uri- 
AiK^  also  rtffia^  Stat,  Ai7i\  i.  1.  30  ;  yiHt  Auo. 

a  building  which  senred  at  a  oouit  of  law  and 
■n  excbange,  or  phm  of  neelnf  for  merelMiita  md 

nu  ll  of  buainrss.  The  two  uses  are  so  mixed  up 
tt^ther  that  it  is  not  aiwavs  ea«y  to  say  which 
waa  tba  wnwipal.  Thus  the  baulica  at  Panum, 
of  whi'  !t  X'itnivina  himsolf  was  the  nnhitcct,  was 
entirely  devoted  to  business,  aiid  the  courts  wcrt 
beld  in  a  tmaU  building  attached  to  it,  —  the 
temple  of  Augustus.  The  term  it  derived,  ac- 
cofding  to  Philander  {GommmL  tn  VUrm>.\  from 
fieurtXtin^  a  king,  in  reference  to  early  times,  when 
the  chief  migiitnle  administered  tbe  iawi  he  made; 
bat  it  Inunediatcly  adopted  Iran  tlie€h«du 

<  r  Ath  r;5,  wbose  second  ar^hon  waa  styled  ipx**»' 
^aaiKtvi,  atid  the  tribunal  where  he  xidjudicaled 
orA  3ao-tXf(Ot(PlMIB.i.  .'V  §  1  ;  Demosth.  a  ^rtito- 
geit.  p.  77  6 ),  the  substantive  aiJa  or porticus  m  I^atin 
being  omitted  for  convenience.  The  Greek  writers 
wIm  ipoalr  of  the  Roman  basilicae,  call  them  some- 
tioiN  o*roa2  fimriKuuUf  and  r**^*"—  merely 

9T0af. 

Tlte  name  alone  would  malce  it  liighly  prol>nble 
that  the  Romans  were  indebted  to  the  Cireeks  for 
tlie  iden  ef  the  hnflding,  whidt  waa  pnbaUy  bor- 
rowed from  the  OToA  $a(Ti\fias  at  Athens.  In 
iu  original  form  it  may  be  deM-riU'd  as  au  imitlai*^ 
porHeOf  detached  from  the  o/A>ni  or  /orunt,  for  the 
more  cnnrmicnt  transaction  of  bnsiiieg.s  which 
formerly  took  place  ia  the  porticoes  of  the  a<)ora 
itself;  in  fact,  a  sort  of  a(;(<ru  in  miniature.  The 
eooit  of  the  UeUanodioac^  in  the  old  o^oru  of  £lis, 
waa  esaeUy  of  dw  farm  it  a  baoliea.  [Aooka]. 

The  first  edifice  of  this  description  was  not 
erected  until  B.  a  184  (Li v.  xxxix.  44) ;  for  it  is 
expressly  stated  by  the  historian,  that  there  were 
no  basilicae  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  wbich  de- 
stroyed so  many  buildings  in  the  forum,  under  the 

aoDMlalt  «r  lUndloa  aad  l4wnnaa»  a.a  310. 


BASILICA. 

(Liv.  Txvi  27>)  It  waa  nteated  in  the  fomra  ad- 
joining  the  curia,  and  was  denominated  basilica 

I'oriiji,  in  commemorat' m  <i(  its  founder,  M. 
Foccius  Cato.  ficaidcs  this,  there  were  twenty 
oliMn,  ORetad  at  diffawt  perioda,  withm  ^  dtv 
of  Rnme  (Vitiac  Le*.  Amt.  $.  v.  BatHim)^  if  which 
the  following  are  the  most  frequently  i^uded  to  by 
the  ancient  authors :  —  1 .  BatUiea  Semproma^  eoo- 
struclcd  by  Titus  Sompronius,  b.  c.  171  (L'>.  tIit. 
IG)  ;  and  supposed,  by  Donati  and  Nanliin,  to  have 
been  between  the  vicus  Tuscus  and  the  Velabruia. 
a.  itaii<l>wCtoawsa>whkh  waaaboyathaeoBiilann. 
8.  BeuUim  PimJi  AmaS^  or  BtuHiM  AemOia, 

called  also  Rftfia  Pw/'i  1  v  Statins  (/.  c).  Ci  >  ri» 
{Ad  AU.  iv.  16)  mentions  two  baailicae  of  this 
name,  of  which  one  was  buOt,  and  the  other  only 
restored,  by  Paulus  AemQiua.  Both  these  edifices 
were  in  the  forum,  and  one  was  celebrated  for  its 
open  peristyle  of  Phrygian  columns.  A  repre- 
sentation of  this  one  is  civen  belo  v  tV  rii  n  cnin  of 
the  Aemilia  gcua.  (Pliii.  //.  N.  xxjcvi.  24  ;  Appian, 
B.  a  ii.  26  ;  Plut  Cb««.  29.)  The  position  a( 
theoe  two  basilicae  haa  pna  rise  to  much  eon- 
tfoteny,  a  brief  aeeoant  dT  whieh  is  given  in  tha 
Did.  <yr  Bicg.  Vol.  II.  p.  7o6.  4.  llasili<xi  Pom- 
peii^ called  also  rrffia  (Suet  A^  31),  near  the 
I  theatVB  of  Pompaj.  8.  AtuiKea  Jidiia,  eneled  by 
Julins  raes,ir,  in  the  fonim,  and  opposite  to  the 
basilica  Acmilio.  (Suet.  Odig.  il.)  ^'.  Bamlica 
Otii  tt  Lueiiy  the  grandsons  of  Angnstoi,  by  whom 
it  was  founded.  (Suet  Atuj.  Jf).)  7  Bnsi'k-a 
Vljna^  or  TVv^am,  in  the  forum  of  irajan,  8. 
Bamliea  Oomtiamtimi,  erected  by  the  emperor  CoB* 
■tantine,  anppoaod  to  be  the  rain  now  leamiaiM 
on  the  via  sacia,  near  the  temple  of  Bonw  «nl 
Veinis,  niid  i  .  rnmonly  called  the  t<'mple  of  Pence. 
Of  all  these  magnificent  edifices  nothing  now  re- 
naina  bejrmd  the  gronnd-pUn,  and  thoMiea  and 
some  portion  of  the  columns  and  ioperstmctupe 
of  the  two  last  The  basilica  at  Pompeii  is  in 
better  praaervation  ;  the  external  walls,  ranges  of 
eohnnna,  and  tribunal  of  the  jndgea,  baiqg  atill 
tdeinbly  perfect  on  the  groond-noor. 

The  fonim,  or,  where  there  was  more  than  oae^ 
the  one  which  waa  in  the  roost  frequented  and 
eentnl  part  ef  iha  cHjr,  waa  alwi^  tdeeled  ftr  tba 
site  of  a  basilica  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  thr  c'a  -  c 
writers  not  unfreqnently  use  the  terms  Jorum  and 
haailica  synonymously,  as  m  the  passage  ef  Claa* 
dian  (Dc  Honor.  Com.  vi.  645)  :  —  Desuettvjne 
einffU  Bcgitis  uumfis  j\,ra  fateUmi  Clj>m  lidar^ 
where  the  forum  is  not  meant,  Imt  the  basilicn 
which  was  in  it,  and  which  wai  snrroonded  by  the 
licton  who  itood  in  the  fbmm.  (Pitisc  Ler.  Ami. 
Le.  :  Nard.  Rom.  Ant.  v.  9.) 

Vitrovina  (v.  1)  directs  that  the  mott  sheltered 
part  of  dM  ftran  ahoold  be  aeleetod  fbr  the  nio  off 
'  a  basilica,  in  order  that  the  public  mijjht  suffer  aa 
liltlti  as  possible  from  exposuTtf  to  bad  weather, 
whilst  going  to,  or  reluming  from,  their  place  <^ 
business  ;  he  mi^ht  rIm  Lave  added,  for  their 
greater  convcitieiicu  whilst  engaged  within,  since 
many  of  these  edifices,  and  all  of  the  more  ancient 
ones,  were  entirely  open  to  the  external  air,  bein^ 
surroonded  aad  protected  solely  by  an  open  peri- 
style of  columns,  as  the  annexed  represenution  of 
the  iMuilica  Aonilia  from  a  medal  of  T.«»pidM|  with 
the  inscription,  doariy  ahowa. 

When,  however,  the  Romans  became  wwilthy 
and  tvfined,  and  consequently  more  effeminate,  a 
wall  waa  aahrtitaled  far  Iha  astoMl  p«fai^  and 
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tike  coinaiiM  were  coii£aed  to  the  iatcrigr  ;  or,  i! 
OMd  tatmtJtf,  it  was  naty  k  ^MMliiif  th« 

▼pomot,  csr  vestihul'-  of  rntranr**.  Thti  w^j  Um 
oulr  dkaa^  wiuch  U»jk.  place  ui  th<?  V'nn  v>t  i'.'^m 
hnUi^p^  Amu  lbs  tiin«  of  thfir  rir>t  itutitutmn, 
wA  Acy  vctv  am^ted  inio  Cluwtiu  cbardm. 
TW  frantl  fhm  of  aJI  tkcn  if  Kctuffiibr,  and 
ihetr  xriiih  not  BDore  than  h^f,  U  'T  !'  m  liian  »ne 
tmA  «l  tb*  Uactk  (V' itniT.  Le.)-,  but  if  tiM  am 
«        A»  t»  W  mini  «w  BM  pM- 

jmi4Hiany  loDC,  small  chaml^T^  (>^a/.-idfa«) 
cat  «€  irtim  one  ot  the  ecda  (  VitniT.  c), 
aar(ed  m  «Am  for  tke  jadfea  «r  ntcr^ 
•fva  wTLi  diiitl'-'i  into  thre*  [MTU. 
of  a  cfnlrai  iiavo  I  tuf.in  purUirui),  aiid 
twt>  od»  auie«,  mch  seponu^  frr>m  the  crntrc  by 
a  Hllk  w  «f  iiifaiiiiM  —  »  mode  of  cwMinicfi— 
PmGuJmIj!  *dB|]«Bd  to  taikltn^a  nrtaaded  fer  tke 

rec'pt.nn  of  a  iArj;<'  C'ino>ur«i'  of  pt-  i;>!''.  At  "i.i 
«hI  of  tbo  contra  aiale  was  the  tnbuLdi!  ot  u\e 
Jiif^  it  fam  liwliiniiliii  or  circular,  anii 

l«5tn<^rnje3  rat  off  from  th'*  l*:;i;fth  of  the  trrnrnl 
^aa  1*  K«Q  ui  tb«  annexed  puau  "t  th<>  '!tu«n.<a 
at  pMBpeiiy  whick  also  affords  an  cxain{>le  uf  tiir 
Kf  lln  jwdioMb  « thalridiw,  •boro 


^HVWB  oot  from  tko  hinder 


w^iH  of  ibe  buildiiiz,  V.Vt-  thf  triliTiTT*  of 


tbe  most  an'-i-nt  <  h-m  h'-s  in  R<>ii  o.  nnd  tbcfl  calkd 
the  hemk}  — a-i  MiUrn >■  <  f -a  hicfi  ia  afforded 
iri  the  Vjisilica  1  rajani.  of  w  hich  th«^  plan  ii  (rivrti 
Vlo*'.  [t  wiU  Ire  obsf-rvrd  that  ;hij  'viw  a  nin«t 
•omptooas  cdince,  poesening  a  doable  tribune,  and 
doabk  tow  of  on  each  aide  of  the  oentxe 

drridiBfr  ^  wttole  Into  ftre  aialet. 
The  intmial  tnl)iin<'  wa»  pm'ia'i.Iy  t}n^  <tIl'; 

wbtt  the  baatiica  was  timplj  uvd  .if, 
•f  faolie* ;  Wt  wlien  thoae  tpacinu*  hall* 
T<^r<?  erret^d  for  the  COTirrnT»«nrr  of  tnil' >  'I 
u  lr>!jri^r-rji,  then  the  »einicircalar  ami  ejtinuil  ti: 
biiie  vrag  adopted,  in  order  that  the  noise  and  con- 
f  n  in  the  Viaailica  mi^bt  not  interrupt  the 
pfixeedings  of  the  ma^t rates.  (VitniT.  /.  t)  In 
the  centre  of  this  tribune  was  placed  the  cnrule 
dokir  of  the  pmetoi*  and  seate  for  the  judieei,  who 
iMBstiDMo  »ourtdl  to  tiM  matwr  of  180  <Plm. 

I^*i33),  and  the  adv<K^^-s  ;  nnd  rrurnl  xh<- 
~  tlM  lieiiiicyclef  cailM  *ing8  (ci>rnu  t\ 
iMli ftr  persons  of  diKtiiKiion,  and  fer  th<- 
]anm  engn."  «i  rr,  the  proceedincs.  It  was  in  the 
win?  nf  the  tnbune  that  Tiberius  sat  to  OTerawe 


(Taetl.  Jan.  L  7&.)  The  two  side  aisles,  as  l.as 
Wan  aiU»  wa  asfantod  frtm  the  centre  one  bT  a 

row  nf  o  !  tmns,  behind  each  of  x»hi«h  »,\«  [  Uc-d 
a  square  pu-r  or  ptlasler  (panutttt^  Viiruv.  /.  r. 
vkkh  snpiMrtcd  the  rioonng  of  an  apper  portico, 
siailar  la  tba  gJla^^^a  andem  chttrcb.  The 


eolnmns  of  smaller  dimensions  thAn  those  below  ; 
these  serrcd  to  sapport  the  roof,  and  were 
with  ana  Matbw  by  a  fntapai  waU  m 
irtntmrn^  VHrwr.  I.  e),  whiil  aerfai  aa 
a  <irffiice  a^^ainst  the  danjfrr  <>f  fillj  «rer.  and 
screcaed  the  crowd  of  kitarcn  above  (imUHmUeumi^ 
Plm  Oafi.  f .  U)  ftam  «lw  peofite  of  basineos 
in  the  arr-n  Ip«-!<>v,  (Vitrir. r.)  Thi*  eallery 
reached  entirely  nmnd  the  inside  of  the  Innldiiifi, 
mak  WW  ftafMBted  by  wnmsn  aa  toril  as  men,  tha 
women  on  one  side  and  the  men  on  tlM  other,  who 
went  to  bear  and  see  what  was  foinir  on.  (Plin. 
/.  c.)  The  staircase  which  led  to  the  \\\<\it^  portim 
tha  anlnda,M  ia  aoHi  ia  the  pka  of  tha 
arPMapeH.  It  fa  ahJarty  Jtoalad  in  tha 
basilica  of  r«n»tantine.  The  wh  >If  nr.  nnf  th>*e 
roagnifieeat  stroctnres  was  eorered  in  with  three 
sepamto  aaiKngs,  of  the  kmd  called  MtoMaaAaa^ 

like  a  t'trt'iiM-  •thdl  ;  in  tf-ihnii-nl  laafVlga  aoW 
deniiniinAt^-d  n/mi,  an  extin  ssiun  used  to  dfatia- 
guish  a  ceiling  which  has  tne  general  appearnnre  of 
a  vaall,  the  central  part  of  which  is,  however,  flat. 
vUla  the  margins  incKae  by  a  cTliadrieal  shell 
from  each  of  the  foor  sides  of  the  central  <  {  i:ir<  in 
the  ■ids  walla  ;  in  whidi  Jam  tha  andenu  uua- 
gM  a  inwhbam  to  tha  ahdl  af  a  tMtoise. 

From  the  description  which  h.-u  >K-fn  civ<  n,  it 
will  be  evident  bow  much  the»e  edihtes  wen 
adapted  in  their  general  furm  and  constructiaB  to 
the  uses  of  a  Chridti.in  church  ;  to  which  ptirpn#e 
many  of  them  were,  in  tact,  converted  in  the  tuue 
•f  CwrtMlfai.  Hmee  tha  «rilea  if  Iha 
o  4 
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cmptTG  a{^jr  the  term  baulicae  to  all  chuitbca 
hunt  after  the  modd  jim  described  ;  and  ndi  w«r» 

the  cartii'st  edifices  dedicated  to  Chrutian  worship, 
which,  with  their  onguuil  lic^tignatioiif  continue  tu 
this  day,  beinff  still  call<>d  at  Rome  banlicke,  A 
Christian  bn^ilica  ciii)<)!«tr-(i  of  four  principal  porta  : 
—  1.  npipoa^^  ibe  vestibule  of  entrance.  2.  NoiJt, 
mtrii^  and  sometimci  yr«miin»,  the  nave  or  centre 
Staler  which  was  divided  from  tlM  two  aide  ooea  by 
a  row  of  eoliimiw  on  each  of  ita  ndeo.  Hen  the 
pf>«>ple  asAcmltli'd  ft>r  tin'  piiq>osos  of  wor>hip.  3. 
AftSmp  (from  iyaScdrtiy^  to  ascend dtonu  (the  < 
ehoir),  and  mijnmhim,m  part  oftha  lower  extremity  | 

of  tfir"  nave  mi«.cd  aViovc  the  gencRil  l<-v<-l  of  tJic 
floor  by   a  tUghl  of  Slep».     4.  'Ivpar tlm;  itphv 

/3r;/xa,  taHduarium^  which  aji'swercd  to  the  tribune 
of  the  ancient  basilica.  In  the  ceotie  of  this 
siiiK-tuary  was  placed  the  high  altar,  andrra  taber- 
nacle or  canopy,  such  a*  still  n-iiiaiiis  in  tlii-  Viasilica 
of  St.  John  of  Laterao,  at  Rome,  at  which  the 
prtett  officiated  with  hit  faee  tamed  towardf  the 

{xHiplc.  Anmnd  tliis  altar,  ;ind  in  tfit' wiiips  nf  the  i 
aiinctiinhatii,  wcrv  seats  for  the  assistaiU  clergy, 
with  on  cleTtvted  chair  fiir  the  biahep  at  the  bottom 
of  till-  l  inh'  in  the  rentrr'.  {Theatr.  Finn!.  }*ifam. 
ciira  Jusep.  Miul.  Cain>n,  iii.  p.  it  j  Ciampi  VH, 
A  fen.  i.  il  €t  De  Sacr.  Ed.  ;  Stieglita,  Ardt'A-L  <i. 
BouJiniuty  vol.  iiL  pp.  19,  &c  ;  Uirt.  AeAr*  A  GV- 
AoN^/r,  pp.  180,  &.C  ;  Uunscn,  Die  BanUkem  de4 
VArist/trJien  Roms,  Munich,  1844.)        (A.  R,] 

HASi'LICA.  About  a,  d.  87<>,  the  Qnek 
cnipi-ror  l^iiia,  the  Haeedoniaii,  eorameneed 

this  ■•^iii'k,  which  was  complete"!  hy  hi*  rmn  l,en, 
the  philo^iphcr,  who  reiffned  fruni  a.  i>.  U<i(>  lu 
911.  Dofore  the  le^  af  Basilius,  there  had  been 
Sfvenil  Greek  tmnslationi  of  the  Pandect,  the 
Code,  and  the  Institutes  ;  but  there  \va8  no  autho- 
rised Greek  version  of  them.  The  numerous  Con- 
•tittttioof  of  Jutiaiaii^  nicccssora,  and  the  contia- 
dictmy  interpretaUoae  of  the  jurists,  were  a  farther 
reasiui  fur  puMishinir  a  revixrd  Greek  text  und>-r 
tlic  imperiai  authority,  'ibis  great  work  wiis 
Mlled  'AMwdA^wu  «w  waXsu&w  i^/umi',  i^if- 
Kr>VTdSi€Kioy,S  $ain\tK6t  (vdfioi)  ant\  rh  jScuTiXixcL 
it  was  revi»i:d  by  the  order  of  C'onstantinus  Por- 
phyrogenneta,  about  a.  u.  !M5.  The  IVuilica  com> 
priaed  the  Institutea,  Pandect,  Code,  the  Novellae, 
and  the  imperial  Conatitntions  subsequent  to  the 
time  of  Justinian,  in  i^'wty  l>ooks,  which  are  ssili ';i 
Tided  into  titiea.  Foe  the  Institutes  the  nanipbraiM 
of  TheephiJm  waa  vaed«  ftr  the  Digcot  Me  wAdros 
of  Stephanus,  and  the  cotumcntnry  of  r- r-llu^  r  d 
of  nn  anonymous  author,  for  the  Code  tiie  Kaja 
ir6Scxi  of  Thalelaeus  and  the  work  of  Tliendorus, 
and  for  the  Novellac,  except  the  IfiS,  the  Sumroae 
of  Theodurus,  Athanasiua,  and  i'hiloxenus.  The 
publication  dT  this  authorised  body  of  law  in  the 
Greek  Lmguage  led  to  the  ipuiual  diaoae  of  the 
original  oompiktiona  of  Jnttiman  b  die  Eait  Bat 
the  Roman  law  was  thus  more  finnly  estahliahed 
in  Eastern  Europe  and  Weitcm  Asia,  where  it 
haa  naiDtatned  itaelf  among  the  Greek  pepahttion 
to  the  present  dny. 

The  arrangement  of  tlie  nuitti-r  in  the  ilaailica 
is  as  follows :  —  All  the  matter  rebiting  to  a  given 
subject  is  selected  from  the  Cocpoa  Jam;  the 
extracts  from  the  Pandect  are  placed  firtt  under 
•aich  title,  then  the  constitutions  of  the  Code,  and 
next  in  order  the  proriaioiui  contained  in  the  Insti- 
tatee  and  the  NofdUae^  whkh  eonfim  or  complete 
<ha  ipavimna  a(  tile  Pandad.  Tlw  BaaiUcft  doaa 


not  contain  all  that  the  Corpus  Juris  contains ;  Lut 
it  eontdiM  mnwnma  fiagmeota  af  tiba  tifUitm  vt 
ancient  jiiristn.  and  of  imperial  COBalitmiBB%  iriddl 

are  nut  in  the  Corpus  Juris. 

The  Basilica  were  published,  with  a  Latin  ver- 
sion, by  Fabrot,  Pari*,  1C47,  nercn  vols,  folio. 
Fabrot  published  only  thirty  six  books  muplete, 
and  six  others  incomplete :  the  other  books  wem 
made  up  from  an  ezttact  firom  the  Raaitica  and.  the 
S^oliasta  Four  of  the  deficient  hooka  were  aftar- 
wanls  found  in  MS.,  and  published  by  Gerhard 
Meenuan,  with  a  tianslation  by  M.  Otto  Reitx,  in 
the  fifth  volume  of  Ida  Theaauiiia  Juria  <Hvilis  eC 
Canonici  ;  and  tlier  were  also  published  separately 
lu  Ijuudun,  in  I7t>5,  fulio,  as  a  supplement  to 
Fabrot's  edition.  A  new  critiail  edition,  liy 
C.  GuU.  E.  Ileimbnch,  Uipng,  18S3,  4t<x, 
has  been  oommenoed.  (Bbcking,  InsiUmti(meM,  vol. 
L  p.  105.) 

l)AST£RNA,a  kind  of  Utter  fte^}  in  which 
wmnon  were  carried  in  Ae  time  or  the  Raman  an- 

p«'rt"trs.  It  appears  to  have  resembled  the  lectit-a 
[Lectica]  very  doecly  ;  and  the  only  did^erenoe 
apparently  waa,  that  the  hetiea  was  cwriad  by 
slaves,  and  the  bastema  by  two  inul«.  Sevcrjil 
etymologies  of  the  word  have  been  proposed,  Sal- 
mosius  supposes  it  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek 
0arrd(m  (adm.«f  Lmmrid.  Htiiop.  21).  A 
scriptian  of  a  hartema  Is  given  by  a  poet  in  the 
Jt,//,.  Lni.  iii.  IH.I. 

BAXA,  or  BAXEA,  a  aandal  made  of  vege- 
mblal«vea,twigs»arfibrM.  AeeotdiBg  to  Tatdasm 
{Oria.  xi.T.  33),  this  kind  of  sandal  wa?  von-  nn 
the  stage  by  comic,  whilst  the  oothuniu»  was  ap- 
propriate to  tragic  actors.  When,  therefore,  one  af 
the  characten  in  Plautus  {Men.  ii.  3.  40)  sayn, 
Qtu  ejHerpentur  btutuf  we  nuiy  snppoee  him  to 
point  to  the  sandals  on  his  feet.  Philoaophers  also 
wore  sandals  of  this  description,  at  least  in  tho 
time  of  Tertnllian  (Df  /UIm,  4)  and  Appuleina 
I  (.\f't.  ii.  and  xi.),  an!  |  t  hably  for  the  sake  of  sim- 
plicity and  cheapness.  Isidore  adds,  that  boxcoe 
were  made  of  wtUow  («r  mdioe),  and  that  they 
were  also  lalled  ca!one$ ;  and  he  thinks  that  the 
latter  term  was  derived  from  the  Greek  koKov^ 
wood.  From  numerutu  fpttfjlWIlM  af  them  dis- 
covered in  the  catacombs,  we  perceive  that  the 
Egyptians  made  them  of  palm-leaves  and  papjTus. 
Wilkinson,  M'lnricrs  uti'i  Cusfrniif,  vol.  iiL  pb  336.) 

They  arc  sometimes  observable  on  the  ftot  vt 
Egy  ptian  statoaa.  According  to  Hcrodotna,  aan- 
dal»  of  papyrus  (w»o8^^oTa  Bv€\iya^  il  37)  were 
a  part  of  the  required  and  characteristic  drras  of 
the  Egyptian  priests.  We  nwy  ptcenne  that  he 
intended  his  words  to  Include  not  only  sandals 
made,  strictly  sjx:iikiiig,  of  pjipynis,  but  those  alw 
in  which  the  leaves  of  the  date-palm  were  an  in- 
grsdienti  and  of  which  Appoleins  makea  diatinct 
mention,  when  he  deseribes  a  yoang  priest  covered 
with  a  linen  ,»hi  .  t  and  vvi  aring  wndiils  of  pialni 
(liniei*  amiaili$  miectum,  pedefupm  paimdt  btixci* 
imluimm,  MA  ii).  The  aeeompanying  woodcut 
sho^rs  two  sandals  exactly  answering  to  this  de- 
scription, from  the  collection  in  the  Rritish  Museum. 
The  upper  one  was  worn  on  the  ri;;ht  foot.  It  has 
a  loop  on  the  right  side  for  bstening  the  bond 
which  went  across  the  instep.  This  bond,  together 
with  the  ligature  connected  with  it,  which  was  in- 
serted between  the  great  and  the  second  toe,  ia 
made  of  thia  aiam  of  the  papj-rus,  mdivided  and 
nBwnaght,  The  lower  figoie  ahowa  a  aaodal  m 
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vkick  the 


BFNDIDKIA. 
jwnkiiM  of  the  jaim-kaf  jue  intcriaced 

B<Im|r  bfinjr  cffircti-<i  }<v  rihr»-4  rrf  T.ir*^  nu.  The 
hoies  may  be  otMcrreii  6at  the  poMsge  of  the- 
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riffht  or  pa»- 

R'w  of  tbr  pTiiTha*<T  was  impnpipd  or  ditturU-*! 
by  a  taird  ji»»r>r.n.  A  ciainiant  under  tbcM  cir- 
csmMucem,  onleaa  th«  prespnt  owner  wm  indiaiid 
to  ifht  the  btttle  UsMif  (a^riyi«x««')f  «m  ■«> 
•ftm4  to  the  ^reader  as  the  pftupcr  defntdaat  in  the 
cau.w  TpoT^pa  ajriytip).  If  the  vender  w.  r- 
tiica  aavilling  to  appear,  the  aetioa  in  question 
fk»  kpal  icnedr  agaiaik  Um,  aad  anirht  br 
Tttofted  tf>  br  ihf  purrhaAfT  cren  wh- n  the  l  ann-jit 
•nij  had  been  paid.  ( Harpocnt.  a  r.  Ai>to^x('^< 
MyMtt.)  Wen  the  paMfW  IB  the  onlioa  of 
I^HDBithrtif*  a;mir5.t  Panta/»n'»tiT«  thit  hrnr  n^nu 
the  ■ob}ect,  it  u  cancludeii  by  llfrui<iiij  (AnuittiJ. 
m  Saim.  ir.  3.  6)  that  the  liabilitj  to  be  so  called 

the  chantctwr  of  a  veo^oc, 
the  sebject  of  spedfie  whbhi^ 
Wr  tkk^  The  sarnr  critic  also  coo- 
A*  fkmm  ef  Uesrduiu  aod  Suida«, 
thMthfaadiaBi^  hi  Mht  mmw  he  hnmyht 
•tfain»t  a  fraadolfnt  mortencr^T.  (A nimad.  im  fialm. 
IT.  3l  in  fin.)  If  the  claimant  had  etuhlisbed  his 
r%ht,  aad  been  by  the  deCMiOB  of  the  dira*t»  put  in 
•Iqpd  poweaakm  of  the  pmp*»rtr,  whether  morahlo 
er  ocberwue,  at  appears  from  the  r3u<-  in  the 
agahut  Pantaenetite,  the  ejected  pnrvbu»iT 
Dthied  le  MK  te  raaUmrMaMot  from  the 
bj  Ae  aetiaB  m  qwetion.  fPoOnx,  riil 
€L)    Tkm  owe  is  classed  by  M<  i.  r  ( Att. 

AM)  mmmm  the  StMm  v^t  tuv,  or  ciril  actions 
that  feU  wi&n  the  nngnwiirii  ef  the  the«Do. 
theta^.  fj.  S.  M.] 

BEMA  Ovjfia),  the  platfonn  fnun  w)iich  the 
man  epoke  in  the  AuMaiaa  iKK  VT^Tia,  is  de- 
■ribcd  under  EccLSSta.  It  is  used  by  the  Greek 
writers  on  Roman  afbin  to  indicate  the  Roman 
trib  ra!.     <S>e  r.  a.  PluL  Ftnttp.  41.) 

BE.NDIDEIA  (BcvUlcia),  a  fMtival  celebiBted 
ai  the  port  town  ef  Ptiiawui  in  heooor  ef  Bendk, 

a  Thnurian  dirinity,  whoso  worship  vims  t  >  havf 
been  introduced  into  Attica  about  the  time  of 
flaoatee,  far  Plate  {D»  R»  PM,  init.)  introduces 
S->n-:»t-^j  ri'^nsr  an  opini<^n  on  the  Rendidoia,  and 
saying  that  it  was  thf-n  ccU-brated  for  the  first 
time.  It  was  celebrated  on  the  20th,  or  according 
to  otbers,  on  the  l.'>th  of  TharKelion.    (Schd.  od 

HaL  Jbim^.  L  p.  334  ;  Produt,  ad  PiaL  Tim. 

W^V^  Xte  «Mlbal  iMillii,  a  iii  «ha-. 


MBAIO  SEOS  DIKE'  (B'€iiiiL-<r*afr  8i«rr!\ 
aa  aeiMB  to  compel  the  Tcndor  to  make  a  g'Nxi 


iBctec,  thoM  celebrated  in  hoaoor  of  Dtoafaaa 
(teak  X.  pi  470V  theairh  Pkto  <#.  &  bl  SA4 )  mi. 

ti.ins  onlv  fe:utin(r  ;  but  the  pnncij«l  s  ib-ninili.  s 
M'rm  to  have  cooaiated  ia  a  proc-asKto  held  bj  the 
Thraciem  aettJed  in  Peinweoa,  and  eaelhtr  held 
by  the  Peirarans  thcmselvrt,  which,  .v «-»tn!in)|f  to 
Plato  he  I'miii.  imu),  were  held  with  irreat 
decorum  and  propnety,  aj>d  a  ton  h  nee  on  horse- 
back ia  the  ermo^  The  Athenian*  idcvtified 
fleodii  whh  their  ewa  Aiteaiie  (Hesyek.  s.  ». 
B«i>'Sit>,  but  tho  t.  n  I  of  ll«-ndii  (ti*r^i^*^o^■}  nt 
Peiraeeus  was  near  that  of  ^rttmia,  vhaoce  it  IS 
dear  that  the  two  dhiahfae  VMtMve heoi 4ie> 

linit.  (Xrnoph.  lleHem.  ii.  I.  ?  11  ;  romp.  I.ir. 
mviii.  4  I  ;  Kuhnkrn,  W  I  tin.  <,l..»>.  p.  b'2 ;  C'lio- 
u.fi,  / .  //.  viil.  11.  p.  40  j.  M  .-.i  t  )  (  h.  S.) 

UKNLFl  CIUM  AJittilNKNDI.  |  lUasi..] 
BRNEFI'CIUM.  BBNEFICIA  HII  .s.  The 
»i)rd  b«-ni-iuiuni  is  equivalent  Ut  frodam  or  fief,  in 
the  wfiicn  ea  the  feudal  lew,  aad  it  aa  iatmal 
hi  hai,  er  things  insepamhle  Aeai  the  had,  er 
things  immovable.  (/'ew/.  lib.  2.  tit  1.)  The 
benencianus  is  he  «ha  has  a  benchoum.  The 
word  beneficium  often  ocean  ia  Kreath  hfalMkal 
d.>cument*  from  the  fifth  to  the  ninth  emtury,  and 
druubc*s  the  same  condition  of  land>  d  {M^ierty, 
which  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  is  denoted 
byfaedaw  fieaithecadof  theaiathewtery  the 
twe  werie  W9  oAea  ate4  hidiffrfiuilf.  (Gaisoi, 

//.••fr.,  r,  .('.  /  (  ('  ,:'  .  I  rn /Vc/Jiir, iii.  ji  *J47.) 
The  term  boietice  is  also  applied  to  au  ecdesieetkal 
ptifiinawl.  (DawHy.aiMfc> 

The  Xirm  benefrciiim  is  of  frequent  ocnirrence  in 
the  Roman  law,  in  the  sense  of  some  special  pnvi* 
lafter  fiivour  granted  to  a  person  in  rHpeet  «■  afiv 
sex,  or  condition.  But  the  word  was  sJso  used  in 
other  senses,  and  the  meaning  of  the  term,  as  it 
appears  in  the  feudal  law,  is  clearly  din \ able  froa 
the  ■MBiirafina  ef  the  Mn  aaoag  the  BeaHuai  ef 
thebtoriepahHcaaaitf  earfieraapriatthBic  la 
the  time  of  Cicero  it  was  usiml  for  a  k'l  iu  ral,  <>r  a 
governor  of  a  pruv  ince,  to  report  to  the  treasury  the 
his  caoNaaad  whe  had  dene 


names  of  those  under  his  i 
good  service  to  the  stntr:  th<t«r  n  hn  wtre  include*! 
in  such  report  were  said  tm  Uutjictt*  ad  aemniim 
de/erri.  ((  ic.  />ro  Arck.  c  A,  A4  fium.  r.  20,  and 
the  note  of  Manatins.)  It  was  required  by  a 
Ijfx  Julia  that  the  names  should  be  given  in  within 
thirty  days  after  the  accounts  of  the  general  or 
gsiwnor.  /•  hm^cii*  m 

persons  w  hn  h.nd  Hesened  well  of  the  state,  and  so 
the  word  Um^eium  maj  have  reference  to  the 
SCTvieea  of  the  individaale;  hM  aa  the  object  hr 
which  th'-ir  ^^'•r^i  '«  were  rrjwirted,  was  the  b*-iirfit 
of  liic  individuals,  it  seems  that  tiic  term  had  re- 
ference also  to  the  lawatd,  tmraediate  or  remote, 
obtained  far  their  Mnrieea.  The  honours  and 
officee  of  the  Roman  state,  in  the  republican  {leriod, 
were  called  the  benefici.-i  df  the  Populus  Uomanus. 

BcBefifiaai  alee  signified  anj  ponotion  con- 
ftm4  en  er  gnaik  iMde  to  eoMMia,  who  were 
thence  called  beneficiarii  ;  this  practice  com- 
mon, as  we  see  from  inscriptions  in  (iruu-r  (Ii.  4, 
czzz.  5%  hi  some  of  which  the  word  beneficiarius 
is  represented  by  the  two  li-tti-rs  H.  F.  In  this 
sense  we  must  understand  the  pa«snge  of  Caesar 
(/A!  /^/.  ( Vr.  ii.  18}  when  he  speaks  of  the  tiu^m 
bemefida  and  the  m^oHm  dimidau  ef  Pompeiiis  in 
Citeiior  Snain.  ifirtiihriw  it  alw  aacd  by 
OmmilHBa.  Cla.i75>,  to  thtp«l 


BIBLIOTIIECA. 


BIBLIOTUKCA. 


ton  who  had  received  a  bencficinm.  It  docs  not, 
hoireT«r,  appear  from  thcM  poMogcai  what  the 

Wnefidnm  actually  was.  It  might  be  any  kind 
of  hoiiour,  or  spccuil  exemption  from  •errice.  {Dc 
BtU.  av.  liL  88 :  SMian.  THl  12 1  Vantm, 

Beneficntfhn  ii  opposed  by  Feitns      v,)  to 

iii'iiiifex,  in  the  sense  of  one  who  is  released  from 
militaty  aervioe,aa  opposed  to  one  who  u  botmd  to 
do  militaiy  Mfwat 

Orantt  of  land,  and  other  things,  made  by  the 
Boman  emperots,  wer»  called  beacikia,  and  were 
antend  in  a  book  called  LAer  Bent^ieiormm  (Hv- 
pnu\  De  LimitUm  CondiL  p.  ID\  Ooea.).  The 
eccretary  or  ckrk  who  kept  this  book  was  called 
a  eommadanis  bcnefieioruai^  as  appears  from  an  in- 
■qiption,  in  Qniter  (dlzxriii.  1.)  £.0.  L.] 

BBSTIA'RI  I  (d^i»Hlx<M),  persom  who  fought 
with  wild  boa.--is  in  t!i.:  games  of  t!n'  i.irn.s. 
They  were  either  persons  who  fought  for  the  take 
«f  pay  {aiuiorummihm\  and  who  wm  allowed 

annSf  or  th<-v  ivrn^  rrinr'ni!"^,  nhn  wcta  Uiiiiillv 
pemutted  to  Lave  itu  means  ot  dch  itue  a^inst  the 
wild  beastJk  (Cic.  pro  Sett.  6i  ;  Sen.  lie  Btmef. 
iL  19,  Ep.  70;  TcrtuU.  ApoL  9.)  The  bestiarii, 
who  foaght  with  the  beasts  for  the  sake  of  pay, 
and  of  whom  thtre  wire  grent  nunibi-rs  in  the 
lattsr  daja  of  the  r^ublic  and  under  the  empire, 
are  always  spoken  of  as  distiael  from  gladiaian, 
who  fought  with  one  another.  (Cic  in  Vatin.  17; 
ad  (^m,  hr,  ii.  6.  §  5.)  It  appears  that  there  were 
schools  in  Rome,  in  which  penons  wm  tntnod  Xo 
fight  with  wild  beasts  (acAofaa Imttmm  W isifta- 
rmrum^  TcrtiilL  ApoL  35.) 

BIAION  DIKE'  {fiukm  Ifni).  TUi  aetkm 
night  be  brought  whenever  rapes  of  fi«e  penons, 
or  the  illegal  and  forcible  seizore  of  property  of  any 
kind  were  the  subject  of  accusation  (llarjKicrat.)  ; 
and  we  learn  finom  Demosthenes  («,  Pcmtauu  p. 976. 
11)  ihat  U  came  Oder  the  jnrisdietioii  ef  tha 
Forty.  Aoeoiding  to  Plutarch  (.Sbfon,  23)  the  law 
pre»cril)ed  that  raTisbera  should  pay  a  fine  of  100 
drachm  It  ;  l  ut  other  accounts  merely  slatageno- 
rally  that  tin  i  nnvirt  'rns  niu'i  !r  !  in  a  snm  equal 
to  twice  thai  ut  wiiicii  the  damages  were  laid 
(SiirAqr  r^r  fiXdtiiP  i^lXtir^  Lys.  JM  CaetU' 
ErvtoaOu^^^l  Dam. a. ITnL  & 52&  20}  Uaipo- 
cmt> ;  and  the  pUdntHF  fn  SQcn  eaas  taoeivcd  one  I 
half  of  till'  fiiLc  ;  and  the  state,  as  a  party  medi- 
ately injured,  the  other.  To  reconcile  these  ac- 
mwnta  lleier  {AM.  Pne.  pk.  545)  supposes  the  mpe 
to  have  been  estimated  bylaw  at  100  drachmae, 
and  that  the  pkintiff  fixed  the  dtuuages  in  refer- 
•Bea  to  adiar  mjioiea  simultaneous  with,  or  conse- 
qtient  npoTj,  the  perpetration  of  the  main  offence. 
With  respect  to  aggrcftsions  upon  property,  the 
action  fiudtw  is  to  be  distingnisoed  uom  ^{o^Aqr, 
in  that  the  fiormer  implies  the  empJoymeot  of 
•etnal  violence,  the  latter  meitJy  such  detaDtkn  «f 
property  as  amounted  to  violence  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  law  (Meier,  AU.  Pne,  p.  346),  as  for  in- 
ttanee  tiw  nomi^meBt  ef  daaiagea«  m»d  the  like, 
to  the  snccessfii!  liti::;ant  after  an  award  in  his 
frvoiir  by  a  court  ot  justice.  (Dem.  e.  Mid.  540. 
24.)  [J.&IL] 

BI  RASIS  (0Ucuris).  [Saltatw.] 

BIBLIOPO'LA.  [Liaan.] 

BIBLIOTHE'CA  (fittXioe^irn,  or  iwoHicn 
fit^JitNT^  IRimanly,  tha  place  where  a  ooUeetiaii 
flf  baafci  waa  kiptt  •eeaodarilf,  ika  eoOaatiim 


tiquity  dealt  with  the  instraction  of  the  people, 
pddie  eoUcctions  of  books  appear  to  have  been 
very  ancienL  That  of  Peisistrattis  wrw  intended 
for  public  use  (Gell.  vL  17;  Athen.  L  p.  3)  j  it 
was  subsequently  removed  to  Persia  by  Xerxca. 
About  tlM  same  time,  PolyciaUa,  tjmtt  of  8amoab 
is  said  to  have  fbonM  a  libiaiy.  In  dm  beal 
days  of  Athens,  even  private  persons  had  large 
collections  of  books ;  the  most  important  of  which 
we  loMw  any  thing,  behmged  to  Euclid,  Euripldea, 
and  Aristotle.  Strabo  savs  (xVn.  1)  that  Aristotle 
was  the  first  who,  to  his  knowledge,  luade  a  col> 
lection  ef  booka,  and  toqglil  the  Egyptian  kinga 
the  arrangement  of  a  libnuy.  The  most  importsoit 
and  splendid  public  library  of  antiquity  was  that 
founded  by  the  Ptolemies  at  Alejcandria,  bei-  Lu 
UHUff  PtolmySotei^  but  increased  and  le-enanged 
in  an  osderiy  and  systematie  manner  by  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  whr  alsr>  nppolnted  a  fixed  librarian 
and  othcrwiseprorided  for  the  usefulness  of  the 
institntion.  Tne  fihiary  of  the  Ptolemies  cou- 
Liined,  according  to  A.  Gellius  (vi.  1"),  700,000 
volumes  ;  according  to  JotephuA,  5UU,0UU  ;  and  ac- 
cording to  Seneca  (D«  TVm^.  An.  9),  400^090. 
The  different  reckoning  of  diffierent  authon  nuiy 
be  in  some  measure,  perhaps,  reconciled  by  sup- 
posing that  they  give  the  immber  of  books  only  in 
a  part  of  the  libniiy ;  fior  it  consisted  of  two  part^ 
one  in  the  qnaiter  of  the  dty  caOed  BradCoon, 
the  other  in  the  part  calli-d  r.ij  rion.  Ptolcmv 
Philadelphus  bought  Aristotle's  collection  to  add 
to  the  library,  and  Ptolemy  Bnergetes  continued 
to  adtl  t  1  thr  Bt'kck.  A  great  part  of  this  splendid 
library  wiut  consumed  by  fire  iu  the  w^e  of 
Alexandria  by  Julius  Caesar :  some  writers  say 
that  the  whole  was  burnt;  but  the  diacv^ancy 
in  the  nnmbers  stated  above  seems  to  confirm  the 
opinion  that  the  fire  did  not  extend  so  iar.  At 
any  nUe,  the  librair  was  aooo  restored,  aod 
ceBtnmed  in  m  ilonnshing  oondition  till  it  waa  d»> 
stroyed  by  the  Arabs  a.  p.  640,  (See  Gibbon, 
0,51.)  Connected  with  the  greater  division  of 
tlM  lihnfy,in  the  quarter  «i  Ahaamdria  calM 
Bmchelon,  was  a  sort  of  college  to  which  the  name 
of  Mouscion  (or  Museum)  was  given.  Here  many 
fav  oured  literati  pursued  their  studies,  transcribed 
books,  and  so  forth ;  lecturers  also  w«fe  delivcced. 
The  Ptolemies  were  not  long  withent  a  rival  in 
Ee.ll.  Eumencs,  king  of  Pergauius,  became  a  jiatron 
of  litoatore  and  the  sciences,  and  established  a 
libniy,  which,  in  spite  of  the  pnhihitien  agaiiist 
exporting  papyrus  iMued  by  I't'-'li-my,  j'-.-ilous  r,f 
his  success,  became  very  exteabive,  and  perhapa 
IK  xt  in  importance  to  the  librari,-  of  Alenadria^ 
It  remained,  and  probably  continued  to  increase, 
till  Aiitoniux  made  it  a  present  to  Cleopatra. 
(Plut  Antom.  5a) 

The  first  pnblie  Uhwy  in  Rome  waa  that 
flmnded  by  Asmma  Pellio  (Plin.  ».  N.  viL  80; 
Isid.  Orifj  \i  ')],  and  was  in  the  atrium  LiWrtiitls 
on  Mount  Areutiue.  Julius  Caesar  bad  projected 
a  grand  Oredt  and  Latin  Ulwary,  and  had  oom- 
mlssionod  Varro  to  take  measures  for  the  establish- 
ment of  it ;  but  the  scheme  was  prevented  by  his 
death.  (Stiet  JuL  44.)  The  lihiary  of  Poliio 
was  followed  by  that  of  Augustas,  in  the  temple 
of  Apollo  on  the  Mount  Palatine  (Suet.  .^a^.  39  ; 
Dion  Cass.  liii.  1),  and  another,  bibliothecae  Oo- 
tavianae  (so  called  from  Aogustosls  sister  Octavia). 
inraiing  part  of  the  Portiena  Octonai  (pknCtmm 
xliz.  4Sj  Plat.  MandL  50.)    There  were  alaa 
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UorfM  cn  A*  eBpHol  (Sast  Dam.  SO),  in  the 
teiBfi]«  of  Peace  (QelL  xri  8),  in  the  palace  of 
Tiberin*  (Oell.  liii.  18),be«dea  the  Ulpian  libnuy, 
which  was  the  most  fiunona,  founded  hy  Trajan 
(GelL  xi.  17  :  Dion  Caaa.  IxriiL  16),  calkd  Ulpian 
frum  his  own  name,  Ulpioa.  Tbii  libcaiy  was 
attached  bj  Diocletian,  as  an  mmtmlt,  t»  llW 
Ihiimi    (VofMa  PN>6.  2.) 

M>ate  wJlertiiwn  af  toato  mn  nuda  at  Robm 
aocn  after  the  aecrnid  Pimic  war.  The  seal  of 
Ciceto,  Atticoa,  and  others  in  inereiuing  their 
Ubfariea  is  weU  known.  (Cir.  Ad  At(.  L  7,  W, 
IT.  5  ;  Jfi  QniuL  Fr.  iiL  4.)  The  library  of  Lu- 
culluj  was  very  exteawTO,  and  he  allowed  the 
fablie  free  acceaa  to  it.  (Pint.  LuemU,  42.)  To- 
warda  the  end  of  the  xapablk  it  becamai  in  iifli» 
the  fiishion  to  Ymwm  a  IMOI  elegantly  fiffniabad  aa 
a  libran  ,  uk!  r<  >  rrcd  for  that  purpose.  However 
kaonuit  or  unatudions  a  peiaon  might  be,  it  waa 
fiahknable  to  apfiear  leaned  by  baring  a  libraiy, 
thoagh  be  mis-f  t  nrri  r  r>vrn  read  the  titles  of  the 
booka.  Seneca  i^lM  Tramj.  An,  9)  condemna  the 
ima  fm  BMte  bo(d(-collecting^  and  lalliea  thoae  who 
were  more  pleaied  with  the  oataida  than  the  in- 
aide.  LncmD  wroia  •  araBiate  fia«a  ta  azpoee 
this  common  folly  («pk*  Igwdirtar  mA  nAAck 
fididtk  itroifitirw). 

A  Kbrary  gfenerally  had  n  awtem  aspect 
(VitruT,  tI  7  )  In  Hercolanetun  a  library  fully 
fimiiahed  waa  discovered.  Boond  the  walla  it  had 
nw  iiMilaiiiiim  the  booka  in  nib  [Lnn]  \  theae 
ca«'»?  rc  numbered.  It  waa  a  reiy  amall  room ; 
ao  email  ihat  a  peraon  by  stretching  oot  hia  arms 
coQld  touch  both  aidea  of  it.  The  cases  were 
called  either  ormans  (Plin.  Ep.  ii  17 ;  Vopiac. 
IheiL  8),  or  llWiftianwfri  (Seneca,  l^rmq.  An. 
9\  or /brmli  (Jnr.  Sai.  ii  21  P),  r  //(Mart  i. 
lis.  15i,TiL  17.  6)>  Asinius  Poliio  had  aet  the 
ftaUan  in  Ini  public  library  of  adorning  the  room 
with  the  portraits  and  bust"?  nf  rrl  hmted  men,  as 
well  aa  ^tues  of  Minerva  and  the  Miisea.  This 
example  waa  aoon  followed  in  the  private  labrarica 
of  the  rich.  (Jav.  iiL  219;  Plin.  Ep,  iii.  7s 
28  ;  Cic  orf  /W  TtL  28 ;  PKn.  H.  M  xxxr.  2; 
Suet.  TiA.  JO  ;  Mart.  ix.  Kp.  ad  Tunitt.  ;  Lipsius, 
Dt  BSdiatkeeii Syntafftna^ in  Opera,  ToL iii.;  Becker, 
Maa,  ^  L  p.  160,  &C.)  [A  A.] 

BICf  (StKot),  the  name  of  an  earthen  reaeel 
in  coDUQoa  uac  among  the  Oreeka.  (Pollux,  ri 
141,  viL  1CS»  X.  7:i.)  Hesyehius  (a.«i)  definea  it 
as  a  irrdftwoi  with  handles.  It  waa  uaed  for 
hwldiag  wine  (Xen.  Anab.  L  9.  §  25),  and  aalted 
meat  and  fiah.  (Athen.  iiL  p.  1 1  b',  £)  Herodotus 
<L  194)  apeaiiu  <tf  fiixmn  ^wueiiina  tarrdyovtri 
afrav  wAwai,  whidi  lome  eenunentaion  interpret 
hr  "  vessels  made  of  th-  i  in  l  of  the  palm  tree  full 
cf  arine."*  But  aa  Eusuthiu^  (in  Od.  p.  1446) 
■peidta  af  otrov  ^ructVov  fiutatf  we  mmt  ptt>- 
baUy  to  read  in  Horodotua^kowi  ^omKffitv^K.  r. 
A.,  **  reaaels  full  of  palm  wine.** 

BIDENS.  [RAsrnini.] 

BIDENTAI^  the  nana  giren  to  a  ^ace  where 
any  one  had  been  itnick  by  lightning  (Featua, 
a.  r. /VyunViMw),  or  where  any  one  had  ht'en  killed 
br  Mgbtaing  and  buried.  Such  a  place  araa  con- 
tmuvi  MmL  Prist*,  who  mn  called  hiden- 
talrs  (i.  e,  sucerdotet),  collected  the  earth  which 
had  been  torn  up  br  the  lightning,  and  erery thing 
that  had  been  acorc»ed,aaa  hatnt  h  in  the  ground 

with  a  sorrowful  murmur.  (Lucan,  L  f'^S.)  Tlie 
nth^.atmg  piieyi  waa  aoid  oomdert/ulyw  (Jut.  SaL 
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▼L  n7t  ceniMN  Oialli,  /mbp.  -val.  I 

248-) ;  he  further  eonaecrated  the  "rot  I  v  mi  n- 
ficing  a  two-ywir-old  ahent  {bidem)^  whence  the 
name  of  the  place  and  «f  the  prieat,  and  alao 
erected  an  altar,  and  anmmnded  it  with  a  wall  or 
fence.  It  waa  not  allowable  to  tread  ou  the  place 
(Peraina,  iL  27),  or  to  touch  it,  or  eren  to  look  at 
it  (Ajbb.  Maic  xziiL  &)  SwaUawa  a  bidantal 
wUdi  had  iMuljftBai  t»  decay  from  lei^h  of 
time  waa  reatored  and  renovatt'd  (Orelli,  /«y<  r. 
No.  2483) ;  bat  to  remore  the  botmda  of  ooe 
(Moeera  Aii/arila/),  ar  fa  any  way  to  Tiofala  In 
sacred  precinct*,  was  considered  as  snrnlfge.  (Ilor. 
Art,  PoeL  471.)  From  the  passage  m  Horace,  it 
appears  to  hare  been  believed  that  a  perton  wha 
waa  guilty  of  proAaiiig  •  bidantal,  woold  be  pa> 
ttiahad  b^  the  goda  with  ftenay ;  and  Soieca  {Nat. 
Qmwji.  ii.  5.3)  mentiona  an o'.'  k  r  Wlief  of  a  similar 
kind,  that  wine  which  had  been  atnick  by  lightning 
would  prodtiee  in  any  one  wIm  diank  it  «ath  or 
madne»*  Ppt^ohs  who  hrid  brr-n  struck  hy  light- 
ning {j'tiiguntt)  were  not  rcia:  '.  i-d,  but  were  buxitni 
on  the  apot  (Pen.  Sat.  ii.  27  ;  Plin.  //.  JV. 
iL  54 1  Hartoqg^  BiHgiom  dtr  i?eaa«r,  roL  ii. 
13.)  [A  A] 

BIDTAKT  (/5'5i(iTrii\  ci\V.v'\  iji  iii>vr;[ttions 
^iit<u  or  0^2voi,  weiw  magiatiatea  in  Sparta,  wboae 
boaineai  waa  to  facpcd  the  gsnunacM  aaccn^Mc 
Their  hooae  of  moetirg  {hpxttw)  waa  in  the 
niarket-place.  (Paua.  iii.  il.  §  2.)  They  were 
cither  fire  (Paua.  L  e.)  or  six  in  number  (BKdih, 
Corp.  Intarip.  nr.  1271.  1364),  and  bad  a  prcai- 
dent  who  ia  called  in  inacriptiona  vpictvt  fiiiiwtf. 
(Bockh,  Coijj.  luscrip.  vol.  i.  p.  611.)  B<Sckh  con- 
jacturea  that  fiVt«M  or  fiiSvai  ia  the  i-Mi^mim  {okqi 
(or  Oaoi  or  FOaM,  and  aigniiiea  witneacec  and 
iudges  among  the  youth.  ((]onip.  MUUer,  Doriant^ 
iii.  7.  §  8.)  Valckenaer  {ad  Herod.  rL  57)  aup- 
poaea  that  the  bidiaei  were  the  aame  aa  the  yo/io> 

ipv\aKf^  ;  }int  t!ie  in^criptinnn  ^iven  by  Bockh 
show  tiial  the  bidiaei  and  yofitMftvAciJctS  WCn>  tWO 
aepnrate  claaaea  of  oificeni 

BIOAorBIGAK  [Ct;aaucJ 

BI0ATU8.  [DiifAniug.] 

BIPA'LIUM.  [Pala.] 

BIPENNIS.  lSacuAia.J 

BIREMI8L  rNarn.) 

T^TRRT'S  f  j9f^f\'iy>,  a  cape  or  hood,  which  wna 
worn  out  of  doors  over  the  ahouldcra,  and  waa 
sometiaipc  davated  to  aa  to  cover  the  head.  Ota  tha 
former  account  it  ia  claaaed  by  an  ancient  gram- 
marian with  the  lacema,  and  on  the  latter  wiui  the 
cowl,  or  cucullus.  It  had  a  long  nap,  which  waa 
commonly  aheep^  wool,  moia  lavely  of  beaver^ 
WDoL  It  MobcbW- derirad  itc  name  ft«n  ^  lad 
colour  (irypjSoj)  of  the  wool  of  which  it  was  made. 
It  ia  only  meutioued  by  the  later  writen.  (Yopiac; 
Chrin.  20 ;  Claudian,  Efigr.  87.) 
BISE'LLITJM.  [Seu-a.] 
BISSEXTUM.  i.CALBNOARiUM.1 
BLABES  DIKE' O^dAvf  Sijcir).  Thicaelini 
waa  available  in  all  caaea  m  which  one  peraon  had 
■oatained  a  loaa  by  the  conduct  of  another ;  and 
frmn  the  instances  that  are  extant,  it  aeems  that 
whether  the  injury  originated  in  a  fiuilt  of  ooiiaaion 
or  eoramiHko,  or  irapiured  theactnclfiirtnnaof  tha 
plaintiff,  or  his  prosjwctive  advantage,  the  action 
would  lie,  oud  might  be  maintained,  againat  the 
defendant  It  ia  «  cooiae  faipoeaible  to  enumeiata 
all  the  particular  cases  npon  which  it  would  ariae, 
but  the  two  great  claaaea  iuto  which  jSAdCat  may 
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be  di%'ided  are  the  Mwfun  and  the  iStffnou  The 
fint  of  iheM  will  include  all  causes  arising  from 
the  nonfulfilmeot  of  a  contract  to  which  n  ponal 
bond  VTM  annexed,  and  those  in  which  the  law 
•peeified  the  penalty  to  be  paid  by  the  delienfhait 
upon  conviction  ;  the  second,  ali  injuric"  of  jirop^  rty 
whkh  the  law  did  not  specify  nomiuatini,  but 
gmiMj  directed  to  ba  punished  by  a  fine  equal 
to  twice  the  estimated  diini.i^'i'  if  the  offence  was 
intentional,  if  otherwise  by  a.  bar«  compensation, 
(Mei»T,  Att.  PfXK-.  p.  ins,  &.c^  p.  475, &c.  ;  Dem. 
c.  Mid.  p.  528.)  Beside*  the  gcucral  word  ^Ai^f, 
other*  nwrc  specific,  a*  to  the  nature  of  the  cfl«e, 
are  frequently  added  to  the  n.inif>s  f  i  ti  s  f 
this  kind,  as  ip9paw4iWf  TtrpardSwr^  /i«ToAAi/nj, 
and  th«  lik«.  Th«  dedaimtian  of  the  pfadirtiff 
*eeri»  always  to  have  Ix'tfun  with  the  words 
"ESKea^f  fi€^  thcu  caiiic  the  name  of  the  detiendant, 
and  next  a  description  of  the  injury,  as  ovk  iwoStScvs 
iuol  rh  iip-fvptoy  in  Demosthenes  (Prn  Pkonii. 
p%  ySU.  21).  The  (irajjcr  court  wa»  lU  tenuined 
by  the  subject  of  litigation  ;  one!  \  I  >  i  we  con- 
'•tder  that  the  damage  done  by  Philucleon  to  the 
cakfr-wxnnan's  basket  (Aristoph.  Vetp.)y  and  sup- 
p 'sititious  testimony  piven  in  the  name  of  another, 
thereby  rendering  such  person  liable  to  an  action, 
^tvioftaprvpaiw  (Dem.  e.  ApkiA.  iii.  pL  849.  20), 
were  enually  $\dSat  at  Attic  law,  tne  variety  of 
tlie  nctiaiis,  luid  consequently  of  the  jurodictioos 
under  which  they  fell,  will  be  a  suffidMIt  raettae 
for  the  tAmatnt  of  fiiither  apadfiettion  upon  this 
point  [J.  S.  M.] 

BOEDRO'MIA  (fiontpi^n\  a  festiral  cele- 
brated at  Athens  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  moDth 
of  Boedromion,  in  honour  of  Apollo  BoMitRnnia. 
(Mliller.  I><jr.  ii.  8.  §  o.)  The  name  nv»edniuiiti.«, 
Iqr  which  ApoUo  was  called  in  BoeoUa  and  other 
pHTtk  of  Onon  (Pmhl  iz.  17.  S  1 ;  Callhnach. 
//jrmi*.  J/x'ff.  f>9V,  seenu  to  indicate  that  by  this 
festival  he  was  honoured  &i  a  ui&rtiai  god,  who 
cither  by  his  actual  pretence  or  by  his  oracles 
niTtinled  aAsIsLtnce  in  the  dangers  of  war.  The 
origin  of  iha  festival  is,  however,  traced  by  dif- 
ferent author*  to  ditferent  events  in  Grecian  story. 
Plutarch  {Tkt$.  27)  aays  that  Thoaeoi.  in  hit  war 
against  the  Amazons,  did  not  give  h«t^  till  after 
he  had  offered  a  sacrifice  to  Phobo'*  ;  and,  that  in 
commcaMmtioa  of  the  succesdul  battle  which  took 
phee  m  the  mtnth  of  BoMroarioiv  the  Athenians, 
down  to  hin  own  time,  continued  to  celelirate  the 
festival  of  the  Uocdromia.  According  to  Suidas, 
the  Etymol.  Magn.  and  Euripides  {/on,  59),  the 
festival  derivt  d  its  name  and  origin  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  when,  in  the  rei^n  of  Krcchtheus, 
the  Athenian!^  were  attacked  by  Eumolpus,  Xuthus 
or  (aoordiog  to  Philocbonu  in  Haqioaation,a,  v.) 
his  son  Ton  came  to  their  aa^stanoe,  and  proccred 

them  the  victory.  Resj>ecting  the  particulars  of 
this  festival  nothing  is  known  except  that  sacrifices 
««re  oflimd  to  Artenia.  (Coopk  8panheim,  ad 
Citllim.  Hymn,  in  ApoU.  69.)  [  h.  S.  ] 

BOEOTARCHES  (Bo*«Tdf»xn»,  or  Bo«*T<ip. 
Xor).  It  ii  proposed  under  this  head  to  give  a  hiief 
account  r)f  the  Boeoliaa  eoutittitioD  at  well  at  of 
the  Bocoiarchs. 

The  Boeotians  in  ancient  times  occnjiied  Ame 
in  TbetMajr.  (Thuc.  i.  12.)  Sixty  yean  after 
taking  of  Troy  they  were  expelled  by  the  Thes- 
F  ii'  111-,  and  settled  in  the  countr}-  then  cillcd  Cail- 
nieis,  but  afterwards  Boeotia.  This  coontrj,  during 
their  oenqpstiaQ  of  it,  wai  dlvidad  into  leteia] 
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states^  «nintatninff  each  a  principal  city,  with  ita 
{vrrtAfir  or  ^fnfu>poi  (inhabitants  of  the  same 

ftoipo,  or  district)  living  amund  it.  <Jf  these 
greater  states,  with  dependent  territoriesi,  thero 
MCM  to  bave  been  in  ftnav  times  fourteen, — s 
number  whidl  frequently  occurs  in  Ii  eotian  le- 
gends. (I^MIS.  ix.  S.  §  4.)  The  uiuues  are  dif- 
ferently given  by  different  writer*  on  the  subject  ; 
we  know,  however,  for  certain  that  tliey  fbmcd  a 
confederacy  called  the  Boeotian  leai^nie,  with  Thebcsa 
at  its  head,  the  dependencies  of  which  city  formed 
about  a  thiid  part  oC  the  whole  of  Boeotia.  Theaa 
dependent  tewni,  or  distncta,  were  not  immedi- 
ately connected  with  the  national  confedcnicv.  )nit 
with  the  uc^hbouring  chief  city,  as  Cynosocphaiae 
was  with  Thebea.  In  iiMrt,  tiiey  were  oUiged  t» 
furnish  troops  and  money,  to  make  up  the  con- 
tingent fiimtshed  by  the  state  to  which  they  b««- 
longe«l,  to  the  general  confederacy.  (Anudd, 
</./  'r/'ue.  iv.  75.")  Of  the  independent  States  Thn- 
cydidcs  (iv.  yS)  uieulions  srevt-a  by  name  ;  uitd 
gives  us  reasons  for  oonchidtng  that,  in  the  time  «£ 
the  PeIop<Muieiiaa  war  thejr  warn  ten  or  twdre  in 
number,  Thebea  bring  the  ebie£   Fhtaca  bad 

withdrawn  from  them,  and  placed  itself  under  the 
protection  of  Athens  as  carij  as  B.C  519  ;  and  ia 
B.  c.  974,  Thespiae,  another  nMmbcrof  tba  kagnei, 
was  destroyed  by  the  Thcbana,    (ClinlaB,  F.  JST. 

vol.  ii.  p.  396 ;  Thuc.  iil  55.) 

Each  of  the  principal  towns  of  Boeotia  s»eeni*  to 
have  had  its  /9ovX^  and  irjf^o^.  (Xen.  I  ft//,  v.  2. 
§  29.)  Tlie  ^ovXli  was  presided  over  by  an  archoa, 
who  probably  had  succeeded  to  the  priestly  fnn^ 
tiona  of  the  old  ktqga ;  but  poMcased  little,  if  an^, 
exeentive  antbority.  The  poleinaivbs,  who,  m 
treaties  and  a^irecnients  are  mentioned  next  to  the 
archon,  had  some  executive  authority,  but  did  not 
eofluaand  Ibnae  t  «■  g.  they  could  impriiiHi  (Xenu 
If'^f.  /.  c),  ai^d  they  din  cted  the  levies  of  tro«*p« 
Bui  besides  tbearchon  of  each  separate  state^  there 
was  an  archon  of  the  confederacy  —  SfX'*'*'  ^ 
Koty^  Botunir,  most  probably  always  a  Theban. 
(  Bockh,  Iiucr.  1593.)  His  name  was  affixed  to  all 
alliances  and  compacts  which  concerned  the  whole 
eonCBderacy,  and  be  waa  president  of  what  Thnrf- 
dtdes  (v.  38)  calls  the  fbor  eouieSa,  who  direeteid 

the  atTairs  of  the  le.-\fnie  (STraof  rh  tcvpos  lxf>«^0- 
On  important  qttestions  they  seem  to  have  been 
onited ;  fbr  the  mum  aadrar  speaks  of  them  m  4 
fiov\-i(,  and  infonn.i  us  that  the  detomiinations  of 
the  Bo«.-otarchs  rcquin^d  the  ratiiicatiun  of  this 
body  before  tb^  were  valid.  The  Boeinarcb/i 
themselves  were  properly  the  military  heads  of  the 
confederacy,  chosen  oy  the  different  state*  ;  but  we 
also  find  them  disehaiging  the  functions  of  an  ex- 
ectttire  in  varioiu  natters.  In  fact,  thejr  are  re- 
presented hj  Thaeydides  (v.  38)  as  mnang  an 

alliance  with  foreipn  states;  as  receiving  amlwi'isa- 
dors  on  their  return  home  ;  as  negotiating  with 
envoys  from  other  coontries ;  and  acting  as  the 
repreM  iiUitiv.-a  of  the  whole  league,  thouj;h  tho 
0ouAi)  refu*s;d  to  sanction  the  measures  they  Lad 
resolved  on  in  the  particular  case  to  which  we  are 
now  alluding.  Another  instance  in  whidl  the 
Boeotarchs  appear  as  executive  is  their  interferenea 
with  Agesihus,  on  his  embarking  inini  .Vul'.s  for 
Asia  (&C.  396)«  when  thejT  preTented  him  of> 
fering  sacrifice  as  be  wished.  (rhiL  J^eik  € ;  Xen* 
//c//.  iil  4.  §  4.)  Still  the  prbcipal  duty  of  tlw 
Boeotarchs  mu  of  a  militaiy  nature:  thus  thej  lc4 
into  the  field -tb*  tnopa  of  their  rsqpaeliTe  itatca-; 
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mod.  when  at  home^  tkej  took  vbateVfr 
wtat  I  |i  iiHii  to  forward  thi  ■flilMy  ip— iiM  ^ 

read  ot      0}  Uu:  I^Uia  Ik»u>unbj  urd<T>iig  '.he 
Tkobus  to  coae  in  uiat  to  the  ecdeaia  for  tiw 
of  being  readr  to  attack  PUtam.    ( Paiu. 
f  3.)    Eftch  foite  of  the  coofedetaej  elMted 
B  4^>twdi,  the  Thebana  two  ^TiiUi.  .1.  u. 
aif  vil  30;  iiiad.  z«.  Si)  ;  aJthattth  m  oaeocca- 

p-  iu  (E.  t  !>7?),  we  nad  of  iher*  being  three  at 
ThetKjtt.  <Piui.  /'«iu|>.  IS).  The  total  number 
Ihat  the  whole  confedencj  Tshed  vith  the  number 
of  the  iiiJ-  pi  iidf:.:  svilrs.  ^^l•lIlir>rl  is  laaJf  iif  the 
Boeotarciti*  J'bucydtdt:*  1^1;,  w  cuiiucctian 
vKb  tiw  bM»lt  «C  Delium  (b.  c  4-J4).  There  i^ 
a  difcoMe  «£  optaioo  irith  mpeet  to  hi* 
imJgnUnd  him  to  speak  of  eleren, 
of  tre!vp,       othi>ni  ot'  tfiirti-fii  lloeotarchi. 


UnNA, 


TV.j\iiaUi*dii«wacdtoadoptthclaatnuMbcrtaiid 


that  then  vert-  then  thirteen  B^M^  itiirih^.  ^13  that 
the  aomber  of  trc«  «tatet  waa  tweiTe.  At  the  time 


emtio,  caiiia,  poaaewtis  wnafractua,  the 
''baaa**  h  aqui^alent  to  piaplj.  1| 
:J1  that  a  mxi  haa,  whether  at  owiter  or  luerelj  aa 
l>>»«<-uii;ir  .  au4  every  thinv  to  which  he  haa  atij 
right.  But  it  is  aaid  (Dig.  iO.  lit.  1 6.  a.  63)  : 
^  Proprie  baas  did  MB  MMBt  «M  fkm  mmm- 
modi  qoara  camaodi  maM.*  Hawwrar,  ika  aaa 
tif  liir  «ord  III  ilif^  ca*o  of  anivervil  >u(.c«>MitHi 
canunhetKkd  both  tha  coaMaadaM  and  infommo- 
af  tiMt  wUch  MHMd  la  «te  aw- 
ceaaor.  Btit  tVii-  vicra  l.>-iu  »iiiiy.!v  t?ir  I'r'ijHfty 
aa  an  objeci  ^  it  <L«;*  not  cxprna  the  natotv  ut  tha 
relation  beiveen  it  aad  IM  p«M  wW  hat  tlM 
owrnerahip  f>r  t)n'  t  iiji.rrnrnt  '»f  it,  nnr  Twrr  thnn 
the  worda  "       i'lai  I  "all  liiM  1  axu 

worth,'*  all  mv  property,"  in  Kngliah  ahow  the 
Iqpl  raiafiiin  at  a  aaut  to  tkn  wiuidl  W  thaa  da> 
asihMi  Tha  kpal  astpnaifiiM  aa  AaiHa,  aa  i^ipsaad 
to  dominium,  or  Qmihturiam  oiraeraAi/',  nuA  thi^ 
nature  of  tha  iliiriMtiiiM  will  be  eaailjf  apprchcndad 
bj  WT  panM  wba  b  Slightly  i  naTatawrt  wiili 

"Theit  ia,*'  aava  Gnioa  (iL.  40),  **atuM)^  iui^miwrt 


oi  the  battle  of  Leactn  (a.  c  371 ),  wc  tiud  anren   (/iii»jriai)a«lv  one  kind  of  awMnhip  (dumi»imm)^ 

Boeotarrh*  mcrai^jn-.-J  ■  Di'xi.  xv.  5J.  :>?, ;  I'am.  Ix.    >.<i  that  a  mmi  ;*  either  the  owner  of  11  thing  or  h« 


13.  §5; 

Btmded  bjr  the  Gaula  (&  c.  279),  we  read  of  four, 
livy  (siiL  4S>  alalaa  that  thaia  waic  twelre,  but 
kmm  tha  tiaae     c  171)  to  vliieh  bia  ftatcment 

tefen,  Plaia/:a  had  Wi-ii  rvuuitid  to  ihi^  Iracur. 
^!^jhe  nsBtber  Btcatioocd  in  aaj  caae  is  aa  teat 

tK-it  .iH  the  B.jtn'-tirrbs  vi  <iTv  K'tit  out  l»y  their  re- 
•petUTe  auaai  ou  every  exjteditiua  ur  to  evcrj 
liatxle. 

The  BoeotanK-s  whrn  entrn^ed  in  iniliLiry  »<  r- 
tice,  fecmed  a  cuancil  of  war,  the  deciaiau*  of  vk  Lik;h 
»«r-  detefmined  by  a  majority  of  rotea,  the  pra- 
«M  <f  the  two  TMaa  Bocotarcha 
hwnately.  <Tb«e.iT.91  ;  Diod. 
XT. 51.)  Their  p*;nf>d  of  »trvice  was  a  vwu",  l>e- 
ginoiag  aboat  tiie  winter  solstice ;  and  whoever 
cnftisoed  in  ofice  laager  thaa  Ui  tlOM,  ma  poaiah- 
a'.!-?  *]'h  d^ith  iKth  at  ThcVK'j  and  in  other  cities 
CPluL  J'u'jf .  24  :  Paui.  ix.  1 4.  |  X>  £|iametnooda« 
aad  Pdopidaj  did  in  on  their  invasion  of  Laconia 
(IL  C  369),  bat  their  eminent  services  saved  them  ; 
M  het  the  jodgea  did  not  even  cmaa  to  a  vota  re- 
?;>^;n2  the  f<«raer.  At  the  expiration  of  the  year 
a  Baeotaxcb  vat  aUgftda  t0  ofiea  a 
Faiiipaai  waa  cepntadlj  ehwen.   Vram  tha 

of  Fpanieinonda*  and  P«?Io^(idaA,  who  wpzp  Lrougfit 
bfc^uci;  Th<-)jaR  ju(ig«s  (SMtoffTol),  for  tiaaagreaaion 
«f  the  bw  wkich  limited  the  tiaia  af  aflke, ««  uy 
eoQeladc  that  eath  lki«^it.irch  waa  r^'<:i—:»iljl»!  to 
his  own  atAte  aluue,  aud  not  to  tiip  pci-rai  i>ody  of 
Ike  four  ooondla. 

M^itfMn  ia  made  of  an  electioa  of  Boeotarchs  by 
Lhy  (xxxiiL  27,  zliL  44).  He  farthet  infoima 
tts  that  the  IcoffUf  (cunciJium)  wa«  broken  np  by 
^  RflOBu  A.C.  J7i.  (Coopan  Poljb.  zxviiLX 
1 1»— T» BaMprfir i»ag  Karai^)  Stfflitanrt 
hav^e  berfl  partiallj  revived,  as  we  arc  tjld  of  a 
wood  hisaJtizw  iip  by  the  Komana  after  the  d«- 
*MM  <tf  CMBlh  BL  c  1411.  (Ptaa.  Til  16. 
16.)  [B.W.] 

WJCA,  Hie  «rord  bona  ia  aofBetiaiea  aaed  to 
nprri«  rAf  whole  of  m  noatn^  fNuaat^  (PaaliMi 
JUoft.  SmtemL  r.  6,  16;  «•  «->  ■•»» 


u  uwU  Auii  this  waa  formerly  the  caae  autoiig  tha 
Roman  peopla ;  far  a  nan  waa  either  oann^  tuc 
juia  QuirttkBn,  or  he  vaaaaL  BaiaA«ivatda  tha 
ownenhip  was  split,  so  datt  aav  aM  Mas  may  ba 

the  owik'T  \ihim\niis\  nf  a  tlKiig  ex  jure  Qu;rit : i.iii, 

and  yet  aoethar  may  have  it  u  baaia  Far  iaslance, 
if,  in  tha  «aaa  af  a  laa  aaneifd,  I  da  aol  ttaaaltv 

it  tn  Tnn  hr  mancipatin.  iinr  X  y  tii<  fwrm  in  jure 
ceasiQ,  but  merely  deliver  it  1*1  >«xii,  tha  thing  tB« 
deed  bccomea  your  thing  (im  Ikmi*),  bat  il  viU 
niiiiii  mill.-  fX  jure  Qnlrluunr,  until  by  poasntinn 
yuu  Imve  tt  by  usuiapiuu.  For  when  the  usuca- 
pioo  is  once  complete,  from  that  time  it  begins  to 
be  yaars  absoltttely  (B<«aojar«)«tbat  is,  it  is  yours 
both  m  bonis  and  also  yoafa  ax  jure  Quirititun, 
just  n»  if  U  had  \**:'-\\  iaajici(>;tl(-<i  ti>  ^oii.  t'T  tniii»- 
ferred  to  you  bj  the  in  jure  ceaato."  In  thu  pas- 
sage Gaiaa  laMa  ta  lha  tima  aadet  ef  aeqainof 

i,«.rt}  «hi(h  wrrr  thf  peculiar  ri^'hti  'if  Roman 
(it)2«-iiii,  luaticipaiio,  in  jura  ceaaio,  and  naocapioo, 
which  a.re  alM  particularly  aanMBalad  hgr  Uii  fa 
anothrr  jwin-Mi^'e  lii.  r>.*>). 

Frum  lliiit  |jn4«u|;<j  it  appears  that  the  ownership 
of  certain  kinda  of  things  among  the  Romans, 
«dM  M  mncipi  [MA.scinirai^  eanUi  aaJy  ha 
tnnaCNTad  ftMa  one  persoa  la  aaal&arwilh  asflam 
form-'iJitic*,  or  aoimnd  by  u«iicajii'tn.  But  if  it 
was  dearly  the  intention  of  tiie  uwner  \n  umnsfer 
Uie  ownership,  and  the  necessary  forms  only  wera 
wanting',  the  purchaser  l>ad  the  thini?  in  hoiii*, 
and  he  had  theeojoymeDt  of  it,  though  the  urt^iiial 
•amr  waa  kgallp  the  ouih  r  until  the  usucapion 
vras  completadpSatiiritiiataBdMf  ha  had  pviad  witli 
the  thing. 

It  th«s  nppenrn  that  Quiritariaa  ownership  of 
tm  — ""'r'  originaiiy  and  PMMrij  a%aified  thai 
o«Mialu{»ar  a  thing  which  lha  Kaaln  law  la- 

oogniaed  aa  luch  ;  it  did  not  ciprow  a  compwund 
but  a  «T—pl<f  notion,  which  waa  timt  of  abnoluta 
ovroanhlB.    Bat  when  it  waa  once  established 


thjit  one  mnn  miKht  hate  the  Quiritanaa  •'"J'J^ 
siiip,  aud  auoihcr  the  enjoyment,  aad  lha  aoM 
right  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  »ame  thing,  the  com- 
nlata  notifln  of  Qoiritanao  oarnoRsbip  became  a 
Mlwi  a«ipo«dad  af  lha  aokl  Ugd  notion  of 
IfaAaf  lha  fight  t*ciQiqr*< 
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in  the  same  jetton.  And  as  n  m.in  nu;?ht  have 
bodi  the  Qumariaa  owoenhip  aad  the  tig^i  to  the 
CBjojrmcnt  of  » lliiitt^  ts  one  night  hmw  theQoirf- 

tarian  ownurehip only,  and  another  inii^Kt  1  :ivr  the 
enjoyment  of  it  only.  Thi»  ban-  ownrnship  was 
■anedmes  expressed  by  the  same  terms  («v  jnrt 
QmriHum)  as  that  ownership  t^-hich  ■v.-.x'i  rr.ir.rilcti:", 
bat  sometimes  it  was  appropnuteiy  aiiicd  nudum 
jus  Qidntium  (Gains,  liL  100),  and  yet  the  person 
who  had  such  ban  right  wm  atiU  orilad  rfgiiaai^ 
aad  by  this  tenn  ho  w  eontnated  wMi  tho  «•■•• 
/rtu-twtrius  and  the  bofutf  /u!ci  po$$e*»or. 

Tho  historical  origin  of  this  notion,  of  the  sepa- 
ntiott  «f  the  owmnhip  from  the  rig^t  to  enjoy  a 
thiqs,  is  not  known  ;  hut  it  may  he  easily  coojt-c- 
tareo.  When  nothing  was  wiuiUiig  to  the  tnuufcr 
of  ownership  bat  ft  compliaDoe  with  the  strict 
legal  form,  we  can  easUy  conceive  that  the  Roman 
jurists  would  soon  f^ct  over  this  difficulty.  The 
strictness  of  the  old  legnl  institutions  of  Home 
was  gradoaliy  relaxed  to  neet  the  wants  of  the 
people,  and  in  the  ittttnee  tbmij  nentioDed,  the 
jnrisdiction  of  the  praetor  siipplieH  thi'  defects  of 
the  law.  Thus,  that  interest  which  a  man  had 
acquired  in  a  thing,  and  which  only  wanted  oertain 
forms  to  make  it  Quirit  innn  owncrnhip,  was  pro- 
tected by  the  pratttor.  1  iie  praetor  could  uot  give 
Qnirihttian  ownership,  but  he  could  protect  a  man 
in  the  aftjojaMBt  of  a  tiun^ —  he  could  nifttntain 
his  poseesBwn;  and  this  m  precisely  what  the 
praetor  did  with  respect  to  those  wl  i  u  .  r  -  |»o8- 
sessort  of  public  land ;  they  had  no  ownership,  but 
only  a  poMaaioa,  in  whim  ibttf  irate  protected 
br  the  prMki^  iirtndiel.  [AomAftus  Lmh^ 

That  whidi  was  in  bonis,  then,  waa  that  kind  of 
interest  or  ownership  which  was  protected  by  the 
praetor,  which  interest  may  be  called  bonitorian  or 
beneficial  ownership,  as  opposed  to  Quiritarian  or 
hftie  Iqgftl  ownenhipb  It  does  not  apmar  that  the 
dmnhiiam  I*  efer  applied  to  iodi  tMMntariHi 
•wnenhip  except  it  may  he  in  rr  i-  passage  of 
Gains  (i.  54),  the  explastation  of  which  is  not  free 
from  difficult. 

That  interest  cnlled  in  bonis,  which  arose  from 
n  bare  tradition  of  a  res  nuuicipi,  was  protected  by 
the  exceptio,  and  the  actio  utilu  in  rem.  (I>ig.  4 1, 
titl.  •.filt.)  Pdmbsmo  ia tha gepawi  nameef  the 
interest  which  was  thtia  pfoCected.  The  peiwn 
who  had  a  thing  in  bonis  and  ex  justa  causa  was 
also  entitled  to  the  actio  Publiciana,  in  case  he 
^Ji^©  ^^o^jdijBj^j^tt  ^^^^^  ^^bi^v^^  ^h^i^fii^^^^  Ik^^  ^s^icl 
gained  the  •WMtriiip  h>r«MVNa.  (Odai^iT. 
k.) 

The  phrases  bonomni  possesKio,  l>onoFam  ptosses- 
■or,  mi^t  then  apply  to  him  who  has  had  a  res 
mancipi  transferred  to  him  by  tradition  only ;  but 
the  phraae  applies  also  to  other  cases  in  which  the 
pnetor  the  help  of  fictions  gave  to  persons  the 
peneficMintwuat  to  wham  he  eontd  not  give  the 
OTvn-  rsliip.  When  the  praetor  gave  tin-  s."  '  da  of 
the  debtor  to  the  creditor,  the  creditor  wai  said 
M  fwssMSMMwm  rvrtm,  or  bomtrum  tkbitoris  mittL 
(Dig.  42.  tit  5.  s.  14,  &c)  LBOMOftUM  £lCTIOt 
BoNOHuac  PossKssia] 

As  to  things  nec  raandpi,  the  ownership  might 
he  tnaafierred  by  bare  tradition  at  daliveiy,  and 
inch  ownership  was  Qniritarian,  inaamwih  aa  ih» 
Roman  law  required  no  n[Hcial  form  to  he  oh- 
aerred  in  the  tiaosfer  of  the  ownersh^  of  res  nec 
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the  jos  gentium  (in  the  Roman  sense  of  that  tOW)^ 
(Gains,  il  26,  41,  SO;  Utf^/^  i.  1&> 
(Zimmem,  Uii$r4n  Wnm  imw^tumlm  hemt- 

Hi.  3.)  [O.  L.] 

BONA  CADU'CA.  Oadmmm  IHerally  signifiea 

that  whioh  falls:  thus,  <7/u«5  c<i'f!rira,  nrmrriing  to 
Gaius  (Dig.  5U.  tit  1 1>.  a.  ^U),  is  the  ina«t  which 
falls  finom  a  tree.  Cadacum,  in  its  general  senses 
m^glit  b«  aiiT  thing  without  an  owa^,  or  what  the 
pefion  entitMl  to  neglected  to  take  (Cic.  Dt  Or. 
jii.  31,  Phil.  X.  5)  ;  but  the  strict  k'g;il  sense  of  c.-v- 
ducum  and  bona  caduca,  is  that  stated  by  Ulpian 
{Prog,  xvii  />»  Cadmci$\  whieh  it  fbllMra: — 
If  a  \V\v\-\r  is  left  hy  ti  'JtnT^ient  to  a  penon,  so 
that  he  can  take  it  by  the  jus  civile,  but  from  some 
cause  has  not  taken  it^  that  thing  is  called  ooi^ 
cum,  ns  if  it  had  fallen  from  him  ;  for  instance,  if 
a  loga<ry  was  left  to  an  unmarried  person,  or  a 
Latiiuis  Junumus  ;  and  the  uninjuriod  person  did 
not  within  a  handred  days  ob^  the  law,  or  if 
within  the  sasM  thne  the  Latinas  did  net  obtain 
the  Jus  QuiritiiiTT',  or  h;ii-1  l'(wme  a  peregrin  us 
(see  Cujaciits,  ad  L'lf/utni  I  uuJo$  XXIX.  vol  I  ed. 
No^mL  1758),  the  legacy  was  cadocum.  Or  if  • 
A<rrj  rj"  pnrte,  or  r\  I'^frritr^-",  <lied  before  th»»  rrirning 
of  the  will,  the  thing  wus  cadiicum.  l  iie  thing 
which  failed  to  come  to  a  person  in  coiuK»qnence 
of  aooMthiiur  hannenhig  in  tha  life  of  the  teatatar 
waa  Mid  heii  eomi  mimd:  thM  iHdeh  tUM 
of  taking  effect  between  the  death  of  the  testator 
and  the  evening  of  the  will,  waa  simply  called 
rtirfwafc  (Csrap.  Dig.  M.  tit.  A.  1^69;  Mid  Dig. 
31.  8.  5! ;  O^e  rVri/,  Art.  lOSd,  Ac) 

The  law  abo.e  alinded  to  is  the  Las  Julia  at 
Papia  Poppaea,  whidi  k  aometimeB  riaqdjr  edbd 
Julia,  or  Papia  Poppaea.  This  law,  which  waa 
passed  in  the  time  of  Angnstus  (▲.  D.  9),  had  the 
double  object  of  encouraging  marriages  and  cnrich- 
iag  the  treasoiy — osrariMS  (Tacit  Amu  iii  25), 
and  eawtftined,  widt  refctwea  to  these  two  objects, 
a  great  num^'  r  nf  pTuvisiins.  Martin!  (v.  Ep,7&y 
alludes  to  a  person  who  manned  in  order  to  complj 
with  tho  law. 

That  which  ^-ns  cadncirm  came,  in  the  first 
place,  to  those  jit;i  tit:  the  heredcs  who  had  chil- 
dren ;  and  if  thr  Ix^ri  ies  had  no  children,  it  auim 
among  those  of  the  k^tteea  who  had  children.  Tb» 
law  gave  the  joi  accwaeentf,  that  is,  the  ri^ht  to 
tho  caducum  as  for  as  the  th]Td  (1<  lti  o  i  f  con- 
sanguinity, both  ascending  and  descending  (UIp. 
Pn^.  18),  to  those  who  wen  made  herodes  liy  tna 
will.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  law,  the  cndn- 
cum,  iu  case  there  vms  m  prior  claimant,  belonged 
tn  the  ■wriMBi ;  or,  as  Ulpian  (xxriii.  T)nfnmm 
it,  if  no  ene  was  entitled  to  the  boaoram  possosski, 
or  if  a  person  was  entitled,  bat  did  not  assert  hia 
right,  the  bona  became  public  property  (populo 
defermntiuy,  according  to  the  JLex  Julia  caducwiaf 
but  by  ft  oonatitntiQn  of  tlw  Empenr  Anteaaima 
Quacalhi  it  was  appropriated  tn  th^  fiscas:  the  jus 
accresccndi  above  mentioned  was,  however,  still 
retained.  The  kwyen,  however  (etr*  prmdmti*' 
flim),  by  variods  dcvia^s,  such  ns  substitutions, 
often  succeeded  in  making  the  law  of  no  effect. 
A  case  is  mentioned  in  the  Diffcet  ('28.  tit  4.  s.  Z\ 
in  which  bona  endftca  weie  aaiowd  bj  the  fiaeoa 
hi  tlM  tine  of  Marena  Antoniniii,  aad  aDethcr  in 
which  the  fisviii  is  mentioned  even  under  Hadrian, 
where  one  would  expect  to  find  the  term  aerarimn 
(Sftvigny,  ^fikm,  &«.  iL  37l»  aote  qq.) 
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He  vho  took  thf  portion  of  a  }i«Tr%  »}jjch 

fiHir""*!  took  it  bj  univenal  mceewton : 

But  be  vho  took  an  beredita*  owluca, 
took  it  with  the  beqitwtA  of  freedfln»  oi  lofMriM, 
and  fidei  eommiMa  with  which  it  «w  Wrthen(-<i  : 
if  tile  k^La  and  Mei  uimiiiiwa  became  eadoca,  all 
charges  with  «  hich  tbej  were  bwthencd  became 
eadnca  also.  I  n  th«  time  of  Conrtantine,  both  the 
tha  oriw>,  Of  rbilrii—  p«w(wfca  wm 
bcafiadty),  obttrfMi  A*  Ml  lefdJ 
rapTit"  of  takire  ihf  uihcntanff.  ■d.  tiii. 
J— rill  fin  (Cod.ri.Sl)  pat  aa  end  to  tbe  mdiunuii, 
with  «n  iii  fcpl  iiamwTi  ni  t ».  In  thb  laat-men- 
ti^neJ  tide  (lit  Ccutucit  t.JJriulu)  it  is  *t,it«l  tx.th 
that  the  name  ami  the  thing  {muwum  tt  m'Urri'i 
madamnmy  Ini  their  origiB  kk  At  drU  warv  that 
manj  proritiau  of  the  law  were  eraded,  and  man  j 
hjMl  become  obeolete.  (Jut.  SoL  ix.  88 ;  Gaioa, 
L  150,  ii.  207,  iiL  144,  286  ;  Lipnni.  Excnn.  ad 
Tnbi.  Amt.  m,  2Bi  MawMn.Xatr*— fc^J  iiiiiiir 
^  MSm,  ilMte.)  Aa  to  dM  Dot  CMmi,  ate 
Dos.  [0.  L.] 

BONA  FIDES.  This  tern  freqncmly 
in  the  Lttin  wnten,  ud  pvticnlarlj  in  the ' 
j'iHjt*.  It  can  only  doftned  with  rcfiTrncf  tn 
ikuigf  opposed  to  it,  oacuely*  mala  fidtak,  aod  dolus 
maJoc,  both  of  which  temi,  and  etpeciallj  the 
latter,  are  freqoentlj  aai  m  A  iMlaiBil  aMM 
{DoLva  MALoa.] 

Ocnenllj  tpeakiBg,  bona  fid^t  implies  the  ab- 
a«Ha  «f  aU  land  and  sB£ur  dealiflg  ar  actiu.  la 
iteaM^haoa  M«,ilMlia,dM  akaM*  afaO 
£raad,  wbetlker  tb«  fraud  coii«i«t8  in  simalatirm  nr 
daaiMhtMB,  ia  a  neoeMuy  ingredient  in  ail  ooo- 

B-mo  fitt  ffitrt'lfre  applies  to  hira  who  ha*  ac- 
cBirrd  the  poMeaiuuo  uf  a  thing  under  a  good  title, 
aa  he  aappoaea.  He  who  pawMad  A  lii^g  bum 
fide,  had  a  cajMcitj  of  aLquiiii  lha  ovBcnhip 
bj  awicapioQ,  and  lud  tbe  proieetian  of  the  actio 
Pubuciaaa.  Thiu  a  pcrwm  who  received  a  thing 
cither  matidpifor  nee  manriyi,  not  from  the  ovoar, 
tit  fiwB  a  peraoH  wImb  aa  Wlwvad  to  ba  dm 
owner,  could  ncqu-n*  th"  n's-rtrr^hlp  by  uiticapion. 
(GaiiM.  iL  43 ;  Ulp.  Frag.  xix.  8.)  Athin^  which 
waa  jnrtivti  or  vi  potmmi,  or  the  Na  HBiapi  of  a 
fe.'iialc  who  w-".*  i"  th*"  \v.;(An  of  her  ajniati,  unlru 
it  waa  delivered  hy  her  under  the  auctohtat  of  her 
tstor,  waa  oat  Mbjact  to  naocaptoo,  and  therefore 
i  tM  pretence  or  abaeoce  of  booaidaa 
'  (Oaiua,  L  l!»2,  iL  45,&a.tCfe; 
.4  J  Alt.  L  5,  Pro  FUuxo^  c.  34.)  A  penon  who 
bo^ht  fnat  a  poptUo*  without  the  anctoritaa  of 
UitaM^arwiattaaMtorilwara  pmawhooi 
he  knrw  not  to  be  the  tutor,  did  nat  purehaae 
booa  fide  i  tliat  ia,  be  waa  ouilty  of  a  iiaad. 
A  aole  tator  ooold  not  purcnaae  a  thing  bona  fide 
fr-m  hij  pupiliui  ;  and  if  he  purcbaaed  it  from 
aatriiw  to  wi>wn  a  uoo  bona  &d«  lale  had  been 
ili.ffci  liMiiiitiw  irn  (]%.2«Llit.A 
aS.) 

Jo  Tarioos  aetknu  aikingavt  af  nntaal  daalixigat 

nch  U  hajing  and  selling,  lending  and  hiring, 
pvtiMniiip,  and  othen,  boon  fidea  ia  equivalent  to 
at^ooiD  tadjattam ;  and  neb  action*  were  tome- 

tbaoUed  btmac  fid<  i  utinnea.    The  formula  of 
tiemetdr  wbieh.  wwt  the  authority  of  the  judex, 
OBPortfed'&w  y»  »**  anddeter- 
muu  i'jna  fiJ^  that       ficcording  to  the  red 
■^l^lW  1^*^  ;  j(|o*BCtjLme»  a^qaiiu  mdtu  wat 
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«»rd  i{utend  of  rx  Uma  fide.  (Oaiua,  It.  82 ;  He 
Ojr.iii.  17,  Tiytccl?!  — "  i.  Pi  l^i^ri^i 
Ac  Kb.  V.) 

DONA  flAPTA.    fPt  RTru  ] 

BONA  VALA  N  riA  wei«  onginallr  the  pm- 
which  a  perwm  IcA  at  hia  dnitt  ThlMil 
baring  diii|K>»ed  of  it  hy  will,  and  »iih»nt  Iraving 
any  kerm.  Such  pri>p<  rty  ma«  o^-en  to  oempnncy, 
and  ao  long  aa  the  ntnct  lawa  of  WMritoMa  aia> 
ieladf  Nck  crent  maal  aal  haTe  been  ttbeom- 
moB.  A  THBidy  waa,  boweter,  (bond  Urn  thit  by 
thr  Lon^runi  jm>u<-uio  of  the  praetf>r. 

it  doea  not  appear  thai  the  ati 
claimed  the  taapnij  «l  •  fanaa  wl 

Ute  and  wknont  hrrrdn  Injitimi.  The  rUltn  of 
the  itate  to  auch  property  wexm*  to  have  been  tim 
eataUisbed  by  the  Lex  Julia  et  Papia  PoppMa. 
[Bonfa  CanccA.]  The  itAte.  that  im  in  tin- .  urlVr 
perioda  the  aenuium,  and  afifrwardi  the  tuciu, 
did  not  take  nich  pnmertT  aa  herea,  but  it  took  it 

ptr  mi  itutm,     Uk  (M  ktor  perioda  of  the 

empire,  in  tha  mm  af  a  arfdkr  dying  witbont 
hrrrdin,  the  Jeffion  to  which  he  Wlouifed  had  a 
ekiiu  be£ac«  the  ftacns  ;  and  Tanooa  oocpoiata 
bodica  bad  •  Kka  prefcmea  k  thecaaeef  aM»> 
ber  of  the  corjionition  dyin^  wish  -^r  ^m-dea. 
(.Marrzoll.  li^irimck  der  itutU.  da  Jiom.  UtdiiM ; 
Sa^  i;rn  V.  SfHam^  4^!.  ToL  iL  p.  iMl)      {Q.  L. ) 

fiONO'kUM  CE'SSIO.  There  were  two  kind* 
of  boooram  cemio,  m  jmn  and  ai<ra  jm*.  The  In 
jure  cestio  it  Created  under  ita  proper  head. 

Tbe  hmni  nmh  mtmjm  wm  iaka^Mad  bv 
•  J«liM  law,  paaaed  aitltar  to  liw  tliM  af  J«Hm 
C.vior  or  Atl^fUitu*,  which  allowed  Jin  inimlvrnt 
debtor  to  giro  up  hi*  property  to  hia  oedtton. 
Tbe  deter  Might  d«dare  hia  wflHagaeM  to  giva 
up  hi«  pmperty  by  letter  or  by  a  verljaJ  rneawife. 
I  hc  debtor  thus  avoided  the  uJaiu^  cuuAeqm-nt 
on  the  bononun  emtio,  which  waa  inToluntarr, 
and  ha  ma  6aa  froai  all  peraonal  exeeation.  He 
waa  alto  allowed  to  rrtain  a  amall  portion  of  hia 
property  for  his  iupport.  An  old  ^1'^  deacribea 
the  boQonuB  cetaia  thus :  Ctdtrt  6amis  mi  dk  mm^ 

The  pr*>peity  thoi  ffiven  up  waa  »fi!d,  and  the 
prooeeda  distributed  among  the  crediton.  I'he 
pvthaMT  did  not  obtain  the  Qniritafiaai  owaenbip 
of  the  property  by  the  act  of  purehaae.  If  the 
debtor  aobeeqoentI|-  acquired  property,  thia  alao 
waa  liable  to  the  pyment  of  hia  old  debta,  with 
sona  limitatiw^  if  tbay  want  Mi  alreadT  fully 
■rtidted.  A  aMMlitaiiM  af  Alanwder  sererua 
(C«jd.  7.  tit  71.  ».  1)  deelarr*  that  those  who  made 
a  booorum  oemio  were  not  releaacd,  oolew  tba 
creditora  wan  MIy  paid  t  bat  tkej  had  tba  privf. 
lege  of  nnt  hfirtr  in  ;  rivmed,  if  judffrnent  wa«  given 
a^nit  liicm  ui  an  actiou  bjr  one  of  their  old  cre- 
djtnra. 

Tbe  benefit  of  the  lex  Julia  waa  rTf  dad  h§ 
imperial  eonatitutiona  to  tbe  prorineeab 

The  hisUtry  uf  the  bonorum  eeaaio  doea  not 
■eea  ^lito  dcu.  Tba  Jalaui  k»»  bawarai^  waa 
not  tha  aldait  aMWtoMnt  vUeh  ntiavid  the  pccaaa 
of  the  debtor  from  Ix  ing  taken  in  «  xi  (  iti  n.  The 
lex  Pueteiia  Papizia  (a  c.  S27)  exempted  the  per> 
son  flf  the  debtor  (aW  <pi  wmpom  marwumt\  aad 
only  made  hia  property  {Imnui)  liable  for  his  debts. 
It  docs  not  appcitr  truut  the  passage  iu  Livy  (riii. 
28)  whether  tbia  waa  a  bonorum  eeaaio  ia  tka 
■ense  of  the  bonorBm  cemio  of  the  Julian  law,  or 
only  a  boooram  tiatie  witk  tha  prin^ge  of  freedooi 
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from  armt.  The  T.iliU-t  of  Hcraclea  (>rii7-»(Llii, 
423)  •peaks  of  thott  qui  in  jun  bomim  cupiam 
Junbamt ;  a  phraie  wbkh  appean  to  be  eqttii«l«lt 
to  thf  Loi«miiTi  cossio,  and  was  a  diolaration  on 
oath  tn  jwnSf  that  ia,  before  the  pnu'tor,  by  titc 
debtor  that  hU  property  was  MiSeicnt  to  {my  liia 
drbts.  But  this  waa  still  accnmpanieil  with  iii- 
litjuia.  ^  fax  as  we  cxui  learu  from  Livy,  no  such 
dcchiration  of  eolvency  was  required  from  the 
debtor  by  the  PoeteUa  lax.  The  Julian  laar  rav- 
dercd  the  process  of  the  eenio  bouonun  mof* 
•iniplc,  hy  makint?  it  a  procedure  extra  jui«,  and 
giving  Autber  privileges  to  the  insolvent  Like 
•everal  other  Jaliiiii  wwt,  it  appean  to  hare  con- 
solidated and  extended  the  provisions  of  prt  vidus 
enactments.  The  term  bonorum  ce^io  \%  iLaed  in 
the  Scotch  law,  and  the  early  practice  i»-a8  derived 
from  the  Roman  syst«Tn.  (Qaiu*,  lit  28  ;  Dig.  42. 
tit  3  ;  Cod.  viL  lit,  71.)  [O.  L.] 

BUNO  RUM  COLLA'TIO.  By  the  strict 
rules  of  th«  cttril  law  an  emancipated  mu  had  no 
right  to  th«  inlMritaDee  of  hu  firther,  whether  he 
died  testate  or  intestate.  Bat,  in  course  of  time, 
the  praetor  gnnted  to  emancipated  children  the 
privilege  of  eqnl  meeeMion  with  those  vrho  re- 
mained in  the  power  of  the  £fither  at  th<'  time  of 
his  death  ;  and  this  grant  might  be  either  a//dra 
InSabtf  or  ab  itUettato.  But  this  favour  wns  granted 
to  rmiincipated  children  oolj  on  condition  that 
tiiey  should  bring  into  one  common  stock  with 
their  fatber''s  property,  and  for  the  puq)<)se  of  nn 
equal  division  nmonff  all  the  fotber^s  children,  what- 
ever property  they  had  at  Ae  time  of  the  fiither't 
death,  .'uiJ  wliich  would  have  heen  ai-|uued  fur 
the  father  in  caso  they  bad  still  remained  in  liis 
power.  This  was  called  bonorum  eoUatio.  It  ro- 
serables  the  old  English  hotchpot,  xipon  the  prin- 
ciple of  which  is  framed  the  provision  in  the  statute 
22  and  'J:J  Charles  II.  c  10.  s.  5,  as  to  the  distri- 
bution of  an  intestato^s  estate.  (Oig>  87*  tiL  6  ; 
Cod.  vL  tit  20  ;  Thibaut,  Sytttm  dfes  PmMtten 
HechtSf  §  fOl,  &c.,  9th  cd.,  where  the  niles  appli- 
cable to  the  bonoram  ooUatio  are  more  portictiiarly 
■toted.)  fO.  L.] 

BfiNO  RUM  E'MTTO  ET  EMTOR.  The 
ezpres.<^ioii  bonorum  emtio  applies  to  a  sale  of  the 
property  either  of  a  living  or  of  a  d<»d  pcfion.  It 
was  in  eflTect,  as  to  a  living  debtor,  an  execution. 
In  the  ca«e  of  a  living  person,  his  goods  were 
liabia  to  be  sold  if  he  oonoealed  himeeif  ftr  the 
porpote  of  defraading  his  creditma,  and  wai  not 
defended  in  hia  absence ;  or  if  he  made  a  bonortmi 
cessid  according  to  the  Julian  law  ;  or  if  he  did  not 
pay  any  sum  of  money  which  he  was  by  judicial 
■enlenca  erdcred  to  pay,  within  Ae  tune  faed  by 
the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  (,\ul.  Oell.  xv.  13, 
XX.  1)  or  by  thp  praetor^  edict  In  the  case  of  a 
dead  person,  his  property  was  sold  when  it  was 
ascertained  that  there  i<-as  neither  heres  nor  bono- 

othcr  j)erson  cntith-d  to 


rum  p»s.*essor,  nor  any 


succeed  to  it  In  this  case  the  proj>erty  lielongcd 
to  the  stote  after  the  potoing  of  the  Lex  Julia  et 
Papia  Poppaea.  If  a  penen  died  in  debt,  the  prae- 
tor onlered  a  sale  of  his  property  on  the  applicatinti 
of  the  creditors.  (Gaius,  il  154,  167.)  In  the 
CMe  of  the  property  ef  a  living  person  being  sold, 
the  praetor,  on  t\ie  pjijilvninnn  of  the  creditors,  or- 
dered it  to  be  possessed  (jMnsideri)  by  the  creditors 
for  thirty  succcs*ivc  days,  and  notice  to  he  given 
of  the  sale.  This  explains  the  expression  in  Livy 
(it.  24) :  **  ne  quis  militis,  donee  in  castris  esset. 


BOKORUM  P0SSES8I0. 

bona ;<osst(iere/ aut  venderet"  The  creditors  were 
said  w  postessionem  renun  dtbilarit  mitti:  tome* 
tinea  a  single  creditor  obtained  tito  powseiSok 

When  several  creditors  obtoined  the  poesessio,  it 
was  usual  to  entrust  the  manaeeroent  id  the  busi- 
ness to  one  of  them,  who  was  choem  bya  majority 
of  the  eroditors.  The  creditors  then  met  and  chose 
a  niagiater,  that  i&,  a  person  to  sell  the  propertr 
(Cic.  Ad  Att.  I  9,  vi.  1  ;  Prop.  Quintio^  c.  isj^ 
or  a  cnrator  Ixmonun  if  no  immedinto  sale  waa 
mtended.  The  pnrchaser,  autor,  obtained  by  the 
sale  only  the  bonorum  jxissessio  :  the  prup  rty  was 

his  In  bonis,  until  he  acquired  the  Quiritarian 
ownenhip  by  nsacapion.   The  finmdation  of  thia 

rule  seems  to  he,  that  the  coniient  of  the  owner  waa 
considered  necessary  iu  oi'der  to  tmnsfer  the  ownpr* 
ship.  Both  the  bonorum  possessores  and  tlie  em* 
tores  had  no  legal  rights  (diredae  orfio'"  .0  n gainst 
the  debtors  of  the  person  whose  property  ^^a.>  pos- 
sessed or  purchased,  nor  could  they  l>e  legally 
•nod  br  tbem ;  bat  the  pxaetor  allowed  tuUer  oe^ 
CMHMf  both  in  their  fiivonr  and  against  theau 
(Oaius,  iii.  77  ;  i.  -ij,  fio  and  111  ;  Dig.  42.  tit 
4,  5  ;  Savigny,  Dtut  litsdtt  des  liessitxM,  p.  410. 
5th  ed.)  {G.  L.1 

RON'trRl'M  POSSE'SSIO  is  defined  by 
Ulpian  (Dig.  37.  tit  1.  s.  ii)  to  be  '*  the  right  af 
suing  for  or  retoining  a  patrimony  or  thing  which 
belonged  to  another  at  the  time  of  his  death."  The 
strict  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  as  to  inheritonce 
were  gradually  relaxed  by  the  praetor^  edict,  and 
a  new  kind  of  sucoeMion  wai  intiodnced,  by  whieh 
a  \»mn  might  hara  a  boBoniw  posaenw  who 


could  hfive  no  hereditas  or  legal  inlieritanee. 

The  bonorum  posscssio  was  given  by  the  edict 
both  eomtra  tahdiu,  temttdim  taMa§t  and  mta^ 

f'ifi. 

An  emancipated  sou  hod  no  legal  claim  on  the 
inheritance  of  his  fother ;  but  if  he  was  omitted  in 
his  Cither's  will,  or  not  expressly  cxhercdatcd,  the 
praetor's  edict  gave  him  the  bonorum  possessio 
contra  tahnLxs,  on  condition  that  he  v.ould  Ijring' 
into  hotoh^t  (£o«onmi  eoUath)  with  his  brethren 
who  eontmaed  in  the  parent's  power,  whatever 
property  he  had  at  the  time  of  the  parent's  death. 
The  hanonnti  posscssio  was  given  both  to  children 
of  tlie  blood  (ttoAirate)  and  to  adopted  diildren, 
provided  the  former  were  not  adopte*!  into  any 
other  family,  and  the  latter  were  ia  the  iuioptive 
narent's  power  at  the  time  of  his  death.  If  a 
fraedman  made  a  will  without  leaving  his  patron 
as  mnch  m  one  half  of  his  property,  the  patron 
obtained  the  bonorutn  [>osse-V!io  of  one  half,  unless 
the  frccdman  appointed  a  aon  of  hia  owa  blood  aa 
hu  niceeiMr. 

The  bonorum  posfcssio  secundinn  tobnlas  waa 
that  possession  which  the  praetor  gave,  conform- 
ably to  the  words  of  the  wiu,  to  tboee  named  in  it 
as  hen  Hi,  v.-V-n  there  was  no  person  intitled  to 
make  a  ciann  against  the  will,  or  none  who  chos« 
to  make  eoch  a  claim.  It  was  also  given  secondtim 
taboka  in  ctMS  where  all  the  requisite  legal  form- 
alitiei  hod  not  be«n  obeervcd,  provided  there  were 
sev.'u  projKT  witnesses  to  the  will,  (OaiUl|  iL 
147,  **  si  modo  defiuictus,"  &c.) 

In  the  ease  of  intestacy  (mfrsferfi)  there  were 
seven  degrees  of  persons  who  might  claim  tho 
bonorum  {los^essiu,  mch  in  his  order,  upon  thero 
being  no  ckira  of  a  prior  degree.  The  three  fint 
cla.s»  were  children,  Irtjltlmi  luToies  and  prcximi 
oafftmH,    Emancipated  children  could  claim  as  wcU 
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m  ihose  tiho  wxre  not  emaacijjattd,  an»I  ad^i^Te 
a*  wdl  a*  children  of  th«  blood  ;  bat  not  eb.ldroa 
«1»  htA  beaa  adsplad  into  another  tuaHj.  It 
s ficclMB  died  uilwlMfc.,  Itmrinff  oolj  a  wife  (in 

Biica  ^  or  lui  aiinptive  son,  iLo  p;»tron  «  a*  t-rititlf^ 
toth*  booonoB jKiMwaio  of  ocae  half  ti^mfrasettj. 

•r  «■*  r«.  It  waa  girtn  emm  re,  wh«*n  th<>  pfrt<m 
a»  vhaa  it  vma  given  tkattbj  obiaiii«4  ike  pt^ 
]MMpar  akDlMML  It  wtm  iii^cn  mm  rc,  whoi 
im^htT  person  cr^M  aswert  hi*  lUlm  to  the  in- 
^HSjQmoe  bv  the  jus  civiJe  :  am  il  a  mau  dusd  iau^ 
a  Aerm,  the  grant  of  the  baaonifli 
wtmid  have  no  effect ;  lac  tte  hMM  «mM 
hia  h^  right  to  tbe  iii1lwi>iwi  Or  if 
apem'H  who  n-am«-<i  hcr«  in  a  valid  will  waa 
with  hia  tiile  acoocdiiig  to  the  jaaairikt 


(wljich  he  WTIA  rntiil«Hl  to  if  he  cbo«»"  to  fiave  it), 
thoae  who  would  haTe  beeu  bierede*  ui  caw  of  aa  m- 
iHOKf  wif^  daia  tbe  bonoruxn  poawaiio^  whirh, 
fcr^Ti-Ter,  m-fmld  he  tmavailinc  a^nijist  ihr  Ir^^]  title 
tt  the  te&auaeiiita/y  herca,  and.  thexvium  sum  re. 

HMeata  and  duMMm  might  claim  the  bonorun 
piwofaaiii  within  a  year  from  tha  tioM  af  their  being 
able  to  fliake  the  claim  ;  otli«ri  were  required  to 
■ake  the  daim  within  a  hundrtnl  day».    On  the 
frihtre  of  anch  party  to  make  hia  daim  within  tho 
pnifKr  tiBM,  the  right  t»  duB  tha  boBom  poa- 
lettio  devr^ired  on  thooe  next  in  ttiM^  AnN|gh 
the  aeven  degree*  of  Rucceaaion. 

BewheteeeiTed  the  booonun  poaaeaiio  waa  sot 
tiieiv-b?  ttiade  /trrrs,  but  he  was  placed  hrrttiis  loco; 
ftcT  LLC  pxaetar  could  oot  maite  a  herea.  The  pro- 
pmy  of  which  tbe  paMtMi  wm  ihm  fban  was 
■ijrLi  boma,  until  by  naneapaaa  the  poaaearion 
w«  eooTcrted  into  Quiritarian  ownership  (domi- 
anai^  All  the  claims  atid  obiifratxiriA  ot  the  dr- 
nm  tTaiwftiTred  with  the  b«Mnun 

and  be  waa  protected  in  hix  poM<-!t«ion  l>y  tbe  in- 
lerdieCom  QBonini  booonun.  The  beoeiit  of  thk 
hrterdict  waa  &bIb4  t»  fwaaaf  hmnriim  poaaeMio, 
tnd  this  waa  the  reason  '^■^v  n  person  who  coold 
cjaiat  the  iaimiumce  in  ca»e  ot  iuteatacr  by  the 
cM  law  aoaaettmea  choae  to  aak  for  tka  MKvam 
poaMaato  alaa.  The  praetorian  heiea  oould  only 
aoe  and  be  aned  in  reapect  of  the  property  by  a 
kgal  fiction.  He  waa  not  able  tu  sustain  a  direriu 
hA  la  avdar  t»  gi*«  hia  thia  ca^acify,  ha 
%f  a  fiesian  «f  law  aappoaed  ie  ha  wfai  ha 
waa  not,  kern  ;  and  he  w-aa  aaid  fitio  tf  K,  r,.(.- 
ayeve,  ar  imtemdtn,  Tbe  actiona  which  he  cuuid 
•Htda  ar  ddaad  «en  metimfet  tUlu.  (Cic.  Ad 
Fim,  rii.  21  :  Gaioj,  iti.  25—38,  iv.  34  ;  Ulp, 
Froff.  UL  28,  29  ;  Dip.  37.  tit  4.  il  Id  ;  Ut.  1 1  ; 
1%.  3S.  tit.  6 ;  a  gtxxi  general  view  of  the  bononun 
poaiLMio  ia  given  by  Maresoll,  Lekrimek  dtr  In- 
tbtmtiomm  det  Rim.  JUdtU,  %  174  ;  Thibaut,  Sf^ 
|eM«^/><in/abM/2aaU««gB43,  mil  ed.)  [G.  L.] 
BONO'&UJf  J>06S£SSI0.  £lNTMtDicrD«.J 
BONOTtUM1UPT(yR0MACTia  lFv». 

fiCKXKAE  OSowrtu),  peraooa  in  Athena  who 
pnteiiJ  «mi  fir  tba  pnUie  aaerifieea  and  feaata. 
They  ara  ^loheo  of  by  Demoathcnc*  (r.  Mid.  p. 
570)  in  ceojonction  with  the  UfoMwai  and  thoae 
*^  preaided  erer  tlw  m^itcne*,  and  are  cnkad 
W  Li'fa/i/m  (I>c/am.  riiL )  w^  the  aitonaa,  gene- 
nk  XBd  amoaaaadora.  'fbe**^  ®f 
fliipniMlinn         i  Dm  PoOn 
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I     iii.  114)  tncludrs  ihcju  iunong  the  infmor  orhcca 
I  or  (  H!re»  of  n  ry  ice  ( i"  ■  y lafal,  Hfttth^  P^M,  AeWfc 
o/Jtiau,p.2I6,2drd.) 

BOREASMI  or  BOREASMl'S  {Ba^mv,tal 
or  ^o^cur>u)'(),  a  ft•»tJ^a]  <rl<bratnl  by  the  Athe- 
ojaaa  in  hoaour  of  Ooceai  (Uaqrck  a.'a.>,  « 
aa  BaMiaiaa  <m  189)  MaMi  ta  duak,  waa 
tuti-d  durtti^r  tlir  IVr»Lin  war,  *li'-ii  tli 
Uo^  eoeunaaded  by  an  ocade  to  uroke  their 
Ta^Uli^*  Maaa^  |M9«d  la  BdiaMk  Thtte 
of  Xeneii  was  imn  aftrtTrardt  dettrvivf-d  !  \  a 
north  irwdi  unAX  Ca^ic  b4-|/ijia«  aiid  iW  ({nitrfui 
Atheniana  erected  to  hia  honour  a  temple  oti  tka 
kMkaalthe  Iliaaua.  Bat  conaidering  that  Boteaa 
waa  farthnaiely  coooected  with  the  eady  hiatorr  of 
Aiiica,  Kinc-  ta  aaid  to  hare  earned  oif  and 
named  OnHthya,  daiwhiar  atf  fiw^thaw  (Uafad. 
t  *  t  PMb.  i  19. 1  «>.  aad  that  la  w  Mhiria 

tht-ra   llfidvr  lllC  Ij.nne  of  KnJhrr  in  hiu,  w.-  h.AX- 

tmtao  to  auppuae  liuu  even  prcTioua  to  tbe  Peraiaa 
wara  certain  boooon  were  |«id  la  hfaa,  which  wm* 
[jerhapa  only  reTired  and  i;nT.a».-d  afi.r  the  fv.tit 
recorded  by  Hetodotua.  Ihe  leauvikl,  liuuvver, 
does  not  aeetn  ever  to  bare  had  wmf  great  celebrity  | 
for  Ffatfo  (Pkmdr.  p.  2*29)  reprraeou  Fhaednia  aa 
anacqaainted  even  arith  the  aite  of  the  temple  cd 
Donaa.  I'laticuUm  <>f  thia  featiral  are  not  knoav^ 
exo^  that  it  waa  celtbBitai  with 
PiaiiUi  (WilM.  1 4)  wwriaai 
brated  with  unnujil  sacrificei  at  Mfn;ilo()orii  in 
haamu  of  iWvaa,  who  waa  thought  to  have  been 
their  delirerer  frooi  the  hmUmmmmn^  (Corap. 

Aeilan,  1'.  If.  xil  til.) 

AcImji  (/.  c  I  aaya  litul  the  1  hiinoia  al«w  utlercd 
as  ttinual  mcriiice  to  DorFu,  t)<^anae  he  bad  4^ 
Mmyed  the  fleet  with  which  Ihoayaiua  of  Myra- 
roae  attacked  them  ;  and  adda  the  cunoua  remark* 
that  a  ditn-e  wju  made  which  beatowcd  apon  him 
the  r^bt  of  dtiwa»hip»  aad  awpMMl  to  him  • 
hanaa  aadl  a  faaaa  of  Ind.  TUa»  howerer,  la  pe^ 

haps  mcrt'ly  .-uiolhrr  »;iy  of  exjirewiiDif  the  tail, 
that  the  Thanana  adopted  the  worthip  of  lliircaa, 
and  iiidiwH<  la  Um  A  ilW|ili,  wkk  a  piece  if 
huid.  [i-.^] 

BOULE'  (^awA.^),  a  dt^ibemte  aaKiuUy  or 
MWett.  In  tbe  heroic  agea,  i  apmHud  to  na  by 
Homai^  tha  Bov\M  ia  timply  an  ariatocratical 
council  of  the  nobtea,  kitting  under  their  king  aa 
prexidt  nt,  wh<i,  huwt-v.  r,  d td  not  poaaeaa  any  greater 
aothwity  than  the  othar  aaaabanH  arapt  w)«t  thai 
paaitMB  0ava  Imh.    Tha  iiablaai  thaa  aaiaaihlad^ 

deiidtn]  «n  jmblic  bu«in»n»  and  judicial  mattrr% 
fre<4ueiitiy  in  conuecttoti  with,  but  apparently  not 
aubjcct  to,  nor  of  neccaaity  eontrBllad  oft  »  jV^'iyd, 
or  rnj'etinjf  of  the  fn-«'mi  ii  uf  tho  otatp.  (//.  ii.  .1.1, 
1*4^  xvuL  h^'A.,        iL  'IIimi  funu  ui  |;'ivi'rii- 

ment,  though  it  t  xiaied  for  aaaMtime  in  the  Itiiii.in, 
Aeolian,  and  Achaean  atatea,  waa  at  laat  wholly  abo- 
liahed.  Aroongat  tbe  Doriana,  howcTer,  capecinlly 
with  the  .S|>ariitnii,  ttii*  uas  not  tht*caae  ;  for  it  ia 
well  known  that  thry  ratainiKl  the  kingly  power  of 
tha  H andeidM^  n  CMjaMitaB  wkb  the  y^povaim 

[nKKOi  jsja],  or  aiMmbly  of  eldrr\  of  whi.  h  tho 
kinga  were  luembera.  At  Athena,  iherts  were  two 
oouncila,  one  uaually  called  the  Areiopmjm  from 
ita  meeting  on  the  hill  of  Are»  iy  'Arfi^f'  ini'y 
waa  iu<ire  of  aii  ariatiji-nuicai  cha- 
racter, and  ia  apokcn  of  under  ARBioraaua,  and 
the  other  called  7k  Qmuit  or  Simu/^  o/'  dg  /Vte 
HmHrtd  (Jk  rAv  wirraaaainr  fiovKii)^  m  aimply 
Tit  ikmoit  ar  Awato  (4  /tanMH  which  ««•  • 
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rqireMatatiTe,  and  in  most  respecU  a  popular  body 
(lwwru(4r>.   It  is  of  tfaa  lttt«  cMUiea  thai  the 

lu  bni  insimitioa  w  geucrall/  attributed  to 
Solon.  There  are,  howcTer,  ttrong  rwwamfor  sup- 
poaing  that,  ns  in  the  case  of  the  areiopnguB,  he 
merely  moditied  the  coiutitution  of  a  body  which 
he  found  already  existing.  Id  the  fint  plaa>  it  is 
improbablei  and  in  lid  •Imoit  inconsittmt  with 
the  eziatenee  of  asry  gemnment,  except  an  abw- 
lutc  moiuirchy,  to  suppose  tbat  ih  re  waa  ri'^ 
wach  council.  Besides  this,  Herodotus  (v.  71) 
tdls  as  dial  hi  tha  thm  of  Cyloa  (a.  c  620), 
Athens  was  under  the  ri-rrctinn  nf  the  presidcnta 
of  the  Naucraries  (jmuKpapitu),  the  number  of 
which  was  forty-eight,  twdre  out  of  each  of  the 
four  tribos.  Mort'over,  we  read  of  the  case  of  the 
Alcuucuuidac  bviug  referred  to  an  aristocratical 
tribunal  of  300  persons,  and  that  Isadora.!,  the 
leadw  of  tha  ariitociatic  party  at  Athens,  endea- 
voured to  wppfsss  tho  eoQBcfl,  or  fimik^  whieh 
Cleisthcries  hml  raiftcd  to  600  in  numbor,  and  to 
Test  the  goTcnuaent  in  the  hands  of  300  of  his 
•wn  party.  (Honl  t.  79  ;  Plat  9A  19:)  This, 
as  Thirlwall  (tfisf.  of  Gnrce,  vol.  ii.  p.  4 1 )  re- 
narks,  can  hanUy  have  been  a  cliance  coiucidence : 
and  ha  aha  laggsats  that  there  may  haTe  been  two 
councils,  ofif  a  smnller  body,  lilce  the  Spartan 
^•poMria,  and  the  other  a  general  assembly  of  the 
Kupotrids  ;  thus  corresponding,  one  to  the  senotus 
tha  other  to  the  conutia  cnriata,  «a  assembly  of  the 
hais^Mn  at  Rome.  Bat  be  this  as  it  nay,  it  is 
admitted  that  Solon  m.ide  the  numbtr  of  his/SowX^ 
400,  taking  the  members  from  the  three  first  classes, 
100  ham  each  of  the  (om  tribes.  On  the  tribes 
beinj?  mjiodelletl  liy  Cleisthenes  (b.c.  510),  and 
laised  to  ten  in  nuinWr,  the  council  iilso  w-us  in- 
crensed  to  500,  fifty  being  taken  from  rat  h  of  the 
tm  irihoH.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  ^ov^evTa^, 
or  councillors,  were  at  first  appointed  by  lot,  as 
they  were  afterwards  ;  but  as  it  is  suted  to  have 
boM  Solon's  wish  to  aiako  tha  fitmKii  a  restiaint 
apoa  the  people,  and  aa  ha  ia,  nqworar,  wd  to 
have  chosen  (^iriAffcl^ovr,  Plut  Sol.  19)  100 
members  firom  each  of  tiie  tribes,  it  seems  reason- 
able to  sappose  that  thej  were  tttdti,  man  espe- 
cially when  there  is  no  evidence  to  the  contrary. 
(Thlriwall,  vol.  ii.  p>.42.)  It  is  at  any  rate  cer- 
tahl  that  an  eladioa,  where  the  eupatrids  might 
have  used  influence,  would  have  been  more  fevour- 
able  to  Solon ^l  views,  than  an  appointment  by  lot 
But  whatever  >»-n8  the  practice  originally,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  Mtpointmeiit  was  in  after  times 
nada  by  lot,  as  u  nidieated  hjr  die  title  (oi  iwh 
ToC  Kvdfiov  fiovKtvTttiy,  suggested  hy  the  use  of 
hoano  in  dmwing  the  lots.  (Tboc  viii.  69.)  The 
htdividaab  thns  appointed  were  raqoired  to  sabmit 
to  a  scnitiny,  or  Boftaarr'ia^  in  which  they  gave 
evidence  of  \)e\nji  genuine  citisens  (yKfiaioi  ^( 
iift^^fy,  of  never  having  lost  their  civic  rights  by 
icrifAloy  and  also  of  being  above  30  years  of  age. 
They  remained  in  office  for  a  year,  receiving  a 
drachma  (juaths  fiovXtvriK6s)  for  each  day  on 
which  ihmy  sat:  and  indapendeiBt  of  the  nneial 
Mooont,  or  sMifcw,  wMeh  the  whde  body  nad  to 
give  at  i  i.il  >>ril:o  v--,Lr.  an  v  single  meniWr  wn« 
liable  to  expulsion  for  nitscooduct,  by  his  colleagues. 
(Haipotf.  s.  9t  *Eai^MXAs^spIa  { Aaadi,  a  Tftnaraft. 
f.  15,  43,  cd.  Steph.) 

This  senate  of  dUO  was  divided  into  ten  sections 
if  fifty  each,  the  nembets  of  which  wete  caQcd 


Prytanet  (irpirrortjt),  mid  were  all  of  the  saOM 
tribe  ;  they  acted  as  president*  both  of  the  council 
nni  th*'  OMwrnblies  ilurinif  'Ao  or  d.iys,  a.-*  the 
ca^<e  niiglil  Ue,  so  ixn  to  complete  the  Imur  year  ot 
354  days  (12  x  2'Jt)-  l-acl»  tnbe  exeixrised  these 
functionK  in  tuni,  and  the  period  of  office  was  called 
a  Prytnuy  (irpt/rartk).  The  torn  of  each  tribe 
w;is  detvniiined  by  lot,  and  the  four  Bupenmmemry 
days  were  ^ven  to  the  tribes  which  came  last  in 
eracF.  ^ClutflB^  F»  If*  voL  u.  p^  ft46.)  Ifenovea^ 
to  ohviate  the  diffictdty  of  havin-  t  -n  nmny  iu 
office  at  once,  every  fifty  was  subdivided  into  five 
bodies  of  ten  each  ;  its  prytaay  also  beinapertioBed 
out  into  five  periods  of  seven  days  each  :  so  that 
only  ten  senators  presided  fur  a  week  over  the  mt, 
and  >verethMiea  caUed  Froedri  (vp^cSpot).  Agaill« 
out  of  these  proedri  an  iSpsiiaiBS  (4rirrdTi|f)  was 
chosen  fw  every  day  in  tbe  week  to  proside  aa  ■ 
eliftirinan  in  the  senate,  ami  the  aa»tnil>ly  of  the 
people  i  during  bis  day  of  office  he  k^t  the  pub- 
lie  reeocds  aad  aeaL 

The  prytanes  had  tbe  rig^t  «f  convening  the 
council  and  the  assembly  (^KitXi|ieio).  The  duty 
of  the  proedri  and  their  president  was  to  propose 
»ul)jecla  for  discussion,  and  to  take  the  vot«'s  both 
of  the  coiuu  illons  and  the  pet^ple  ;  for  neglect  ot 
their  duty  they  were  liable  to  a  fiuB.  (DoBI*  c; 
Timocr.  p.  703 — 707.)  Moreofcr,  whenefer  • 
meeting,  either  of  the  coancil  or  the  assembly, 
wa«  convened,  the  chairman  of  the  proedri  s'  lecti'd 
by  lot  nine  others,  one  Iran  each  of  the  non-p«9- 
siding  tribes:  these  also  were  caHad  pnedn  and 
posw.ssk'd  a  chairman  of  their  own,  likewi^^•  ap- 
pointed by  lot  fhim  among  themselves.  Uo  tbeir  * 
fimetiona,  and  the  probable  ubject  of  their  appoiati- 
ment,  same  laaiMka  ata  mada  in  tha  latlar  part  af 
this  article. 

We  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  duties  of  tito 
senate  as  a  body.  It  is  observed  under  the  Akkio- 
that  the  chief  object  of  Solon  in  forming  tbe 
jM-nate  and  the  areiopogus  was  to  control  the  de- 
mocratical  powen  of  the  state :  fur  this  putpoaa 
Seleii  ofdained  that  the  mate  ilioiild  dioeiM  and 
,  vote  upon  all  matter-i  before  they  were  submitted 
to  tbe  assembly,  so  that  nothing  could  be  laid  be« 
f<VS  the  people  on  which  the  senate  had  not  cone 
to  a  previous  decision.  This  decision,  or  bill,  w;is 
colled  Probouiemma  {w^€QvK9viia)^  and  ii  the  as- 
sembly hod  been  obliged  either  to  aoquiesce  in  wuf 
such  proposition,  or  to  gain  the  consent  of  the  sennte 
to  their  modification  of  it,  tbe  ai^senibly  iuid  tins 
•lenate  would  then  have  been  almost  equal  powers 
in  the  stats^  and  neariy  related  to  eadi  otkei^  aa 
onr  two  hoases  of  parliament.  Bat  besides  tbe 
option  of  ad(>|iliiig  or  ri'iecting  a  irpoiovKtv^ia,  nr 
^fit^tfflUL  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  the  people 
posBBSBsd  and  exercised  tha  poweref  eominft  to  a 
decision  comjiletely  difTerent  from  the  will  of  tba 
senate,  as  expressed  in  the  irpo€w\tvfiU,  I'bus  ill 
matten  relating  t^^  ]H-ace  and  war,aBdeoelbdecaciBa, 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  fwmators  to  watch  over  the 
interests  of  the  state,  and  they  could  iiiUiatc  what- 
ever measures,  and  come  to  whatever  resolntaooa 
thqr  night  think  neosMaiy  $  bat  «a  a  discussion 
hmm  tbe  people  it  was  oompeteiit  fbr  any  in- 
dividual to  move  a  difTerent  or  even  contrary  pn>- 
position.  To  take  an  example :  —  In  the  Euboenn 
war  (a.  a  850),  m  which  the  Thebaas  ware  opmsed 
to  the  Athenians,  the  senate  voted  that  all  the 
cavalry  in  the  city  should  be  sent  out  to  assist  the 
fcfcti  fbm  hiii^ged  at  Tmjam$  i  a  wptM^mm 
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IB  this  eiect  waa  fuymd  to  the  peofjk,  but  tbt>y 
dceid«il  thmltkmmtmry  «cn  sat  vantcd,  mod  tb« 

rxprditioa  uras  nrrt  nnd<Ttak«*n.  Oih^-r  Inttaocrt 
of  ihii  triad  flcv-ur  in  Xonophk>«.  (J/clL  L  7.  §  9, 
Tii.  1  g  2L) 

UmidMkm  to  the  hSU  mhkk  k  was  the  dotr  of 
Al  HMI*  te  proptwe  of  thefr  own  aeccrd,  there  were 
•tbm      a  ditfr-rrrit  character,  viz,,  mich  U  aoj 
jnfate  iadmdiial  might  wiah  to  hare  Mthmitlad  to 
tfefcapla.   To  aeeaaiplMli  tlw  it  WW  im  aatr*. 
p-^rr  f>r  tl)<>  party  to  obtiuii,  W  ;  '  •'  n,  ihe  flri^i- 
of  mcc&*  to  ih«  acnat*  («;pi^«dor  7^144^  #a*), 
Mi  kawe  to  piiyjoe  baa  m&6m  f  mod  if  t]k«  mcm- 
•nre  mrt  »i:h  ihrir  nppiTjhatTor,        rould  ihrti 
nbcoit  it  to  the  amrmbiT.     (Dt-jn.  r.  T\'nrter.  jj. 
715.)    Pr«poaaia  of  tUa  loBd,  which  h.iA  the 
lanrtiMi  of  tW  senate,  wrciw  alaa  oalied  vp«f»^«^ 
and  fi«qnetitl J  related  to  the  waifaiiny  of 
particular  hon*mr  or  privilc^'p  iijxm  an  ludi- 
Tkas  the  propoaai  of  Cieaiphoo  fat  cr»w»> 
mlwta  ia     atrled,  aa  alt*  tlM  of  Aria* 
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fntrmuia  leMxiai  rp  fiovXf  col  ry  A^PV^ 
rradcr  ia  rdttrid  «»  ftinaoatlnwaa,  D»  f  brmw,  fcr 

i-iij\iii(>I.'«.  Af\.  r  It,  ( .  .•".'.">.  i(iii..'J.rr  fnnn  t». d, 
•  kicb  cuQUi«ur<l  uuiiUicrrd  tiii  the  latest  tiiaa*. 
(Schoiaanii,  p.  136,  tranaL) 

Mcniion  hat  ju»t  br«i  nn«!t»  of  thr  •>f»<rji^{rT»^i, 
who*(?  uune  wm  alfiied  ki  iL<.'  ^  ;;<^i(7^aT  a,  lu  m 
thf  rtnuDpir  g^^e^l  aborr.  lie  tnia  *  clerk  fh«Mi 
by  lot  by  the  wewmm^  ta  traty  ptytaor,  for  ih  •  por- 
pow  of  keeping  the  rwcoHa,  and  nwrnitiMia  pcuard 
duntii*  that  |<«-n<Kj  ;  li,  »  ca'l.  d  i!i<-  rlrrk  ac- 
cording to  the  pcytanT  (4  tuerk  v^orvW),  ami 
the  nune  of  the  darit  af  the  Ant  pry  tan) 


atrled, 

tAoatM  for  cr>rifi  rrintr  extracrdinarv  pri^i'lcc'"*  f»n 
Chandcmoa,  an  Atikcniaii  euiuiaiuuler  w  l  iuace. 
Any  meaaavR  af  tibia  Mttt  wfatch  waa  thna  approred 
of  1  V  t'he  srnat/-,  wns  then  submitU'd  to  thr  p«-<.plc, 
maA  br  them  nmply  adu>|>tt^  or  rejected  ;  and  ^  it 
b  ■  fittw  mA  nmilar  raaea,  that  the  atnlMMaC  of 
the  fCRBsnarans  U  true,  that  no  bw  or  ncamn 
exvld  be  prcacnted  for  ratification  by  the  people 
»  ih'jui  the  pn jv;oiis  Hpprtibatjon  of  thr  wnale,  by 
which  it  annmrd  the  fmm  of  a  decree  pau  d  by 
4m  My"    (SchAMam,  A»  €\mitm,  y.  103, 
mnsL) 

in  tha  aaaoabiy  the  bill  of  the  aenate  waa  6r»t 
Ml)  pntMVi  Iqr       crier,  after  the  intradodory 

tmrntm^r^  ■wrre  nrer  ;  and  then  th**  jiwdri  ynx 
the 

of  it,  or  wished  to  gire  the  tabject  further  delibem- 
IliB.  (AniBfh.7V».290.>  The  people  dedared  their 
w3  iy  a  ifcev  of  hands  ( -wpoxtipofropim).  Some- 
tnnea,  ho^^  errr,  the  bill  was  not  projovd  and  ex- 
^Maed^hy  ooe  of  ^pcoedri,  bat  bj  a  privaie  »• 

to  brin-^  f'ir'*ard  the  Tncaaurr,  or  a  stn.itnr  di*tin- 
jroiiiked  for  oratoncst  power.  Examplea  of  thia 
are  gtren  by  SeUUMD  Cbai.  |i.  100,  tfuaL). 
If  the  rp<3€ov\fvua  of  the  icnate  were  rt  jffti'd  by 
the  people,  it  wan  of  course  uull  and  vuiii.  If  u  liap- 
^aned  tMl  it  waa  Bcither  confirmed  nor  rejected, 
tt  waa  ^frcMT,  that  ii,  only  remained  in  force 
during  the  year  the  aenate  waa  in  office.  (Dcm. 
e.  Arts,  p.  651.)  If  it  waa  con6nned  it  became  a 
iiftrfim^  or  decna  of  llie  people,  bindiof  omq  all 
daaaeB,  The  fans  far  mwmg  up  wua  dflcreca 
varied  in  di-T«T<  nt  agea.  Btf  ire  the  arcbonxhip  of 
Eucleidea  (b.  a  403)|  thcj  were  genanUy  beaded 
hy  the  lanadM— ^Ua^  rf  0ml4  9W: 
tbm  th>'  tri^jc  was  mentioned  in  whoae  prrtanv 
ihf:  d'-vrm,-  w-a«  jiaaacd  ;  then  the  namet  of  the 
ffoftfutrtif  or  •cribe,  and  chairman  ;  and  lastly  that 
of  the  aiitb"r  of  the  resolution.  Examples  of  thia 
occur  iu  ^kndocidcs  (/M  Mjftt.  p.  18) :  thus  — 
*tMtf§  r§  fiavXp  nal  Tti  Atatnh  twpxniytvt, 

KX^y^^  iyffOftftdrtvt,  Boif^  #vsffT^tl,  TtUs 
^ilfiipaamt  rvp4ypaif^.  (Comp.  Tine.  {▼.  118.) 
Frwn  the  arehtnuhip  •>{  Kiiclcidcs  till  al»otit  b.  c. 
325^  tbe  4rmft  ooaunence  wiib  the  luune  of  the 
•icba;  tlan  amm  Cte  dny  of  the  ^MlKl^  A«  tiihe 
in  (rfJee,  and  Jastly  lh<*  name  of  the  proposer.  Thi- 
WHWn  far  jwtriPf  ^  dwarne^  next  stated^  and 


not  of  fiaaUjr  dacidii«  an  p«hHc 
l»w«w,tlM  aanalon  ww  tm 


jiriTJi.-''''-  \im  k\  t>.  d'-'oi -n.it'-  the  _v.  ;ir.  J'./t-.i, 
Mil.  :mi  ;  iloekh,  J'ltU.  iUv«.  </  .Jf.'-/.-,  I.,  lUtL 
2nd  ed.) 

With  rrsfrct  to  the  power  of  the  senatf-,  it  nnui 
be  dearly  widerstood  tnot,  except  in  nuc«  uf  Dnuitl 
ini|i«>rt;iaee,  they  had  only  the  njrht  of  uh^iitntiug, 

liylk*  pry. 

t-tf>f^  t  \rry  tiAv,  <  X. •  pt  on  Tmh.iU  or  4^Tot 
V«|Mu  (PoUox,  riii.  i^5j,  it  b  obvioaa  that  thev 
woold  bt  ft  tadpiawta  af  aay  {BtalligrMw  alfcct. 
inj  thf  intm'iits  <>f  th<«  itntv,  and  it  '\%  A(\r.i]'.u-4 
tikit  th<-v  hnd  the  rigLt  of  pmposiiig  any  measure 
to  nod  thi-  emergency  ;  hrmmmfi>\  W»  iad  thtt 
DwnoatheBCT  gives  them  an  account  of  the  conduct 
•f  Aaatfaiais  and  himaelf^  when  sent  out  as  anida^ 
sadors  to  Philip,  in  consequence  of  wli.<  h  ihi-v  pro- 
paaalifllteiiMBM|dci.  Af^B,  when  Philip  M  ixed 
an  Eblaia  (m.  e.  MS),  tha  amaia  waa  {amwdint  ly 
called  l'>jr<-th  '  '  >  :hf  jmi-irn-t  t"  di  tcrmiu.-  what 
was  best  to  be  dome.  (l>eni.  /te  f  'ni.  Ley.  a, 
346,  iJe  Chr.  pi  12ft4.>  Bat,  besides  peatesaiiy  tht 
itiiiiiitorv  jviwit  uf  whith  « r  have  »|H.krii,  the 
jt«Hiat4.'  vraa  sotnetiinei  deleKHled  by  the  p4*«ipi«'  to 
determina  abaohitaly  abawt  nrtkvhir  aaatten,  with- 
out reference  to  the  assembly.  Thus  we  arc  told 
(Dem.  De  /W.  Lfff.  p.  S«9)  that  the  people  eave 
th'-  ft'-nate  power  to  decide  about  sending  ambas- 
aadofs  to  PkUtp }  and  AjBdoddan  (JIUfi  MwTt> 
Hm*)  bkCsnM  «t*  that  the  sanate  was  {nrested 

with  nhn'Iutc  aiitliDrity  (^f  70^  at'roKfxirwp:,  to 
inrestigate  the  outnwes  committed  upon  the  suiuea 
at  Hermes,  prariMMly  !•  tha  aObf  af  tha  SicilM 
expedition. 

Sometimes  also  the  sciiAte  wa*  i-in^iowi  red  to 
act  in  conjunction  with  the  norootbetae  {wfrt- 
/Mtferstr),  as  on  the  reriaion  of  the  Uws  aftfr 
the  expuliion  of  the  Thirty  by  Thnwybulus  and 
his  party,  B.  c  403.  (  Andoc  /»  A/ifat.  p.  I J 
Dem.  0;  TliNsear.  f,  tOU.)  Motvorer,  it  ww  the 
piuvlMa  of  tha  aanaia  ta  imsIw  tbm^^^wK tai ,  or 
infonuatii<n§  of  rttni'irdiiuirv  1  rim<  5  <  (pimtjiin  d 
a^auikt  the  state,  and  fur  wbicb  tbt-re  was  no  spe- 
cial law  provided.  The  senate  in  such  cnaaa  eitMr 
drtidrd  thfniwdvr*,  or  rrfrm  d  the  ca«f  tn  r>ne  of 
tbe  couru  of  the  beiuiea,  rapt-cuiiv  ti  thry  tbntight 
it  rcouired  a  high^  penalty  than  it  was  competent 
for  them  to  impose,  vix.,  60U  drachmae.  It  wm 
also  their  doty  to  decide  on  the  qualification  of 
ni;if;i>tnit<-»,  and  thf  <  ha  meter  of  n>embera  of  their 
own  body.  Bat  beaidca  the  dntiea  we  have  etra- 
WMiwted,  the  acMrte  dtathatgwi  hnpoMant  fanctfona 
in  of  fiimiic<*.    All  I<  j^i^l.tti^r  mithnrity.  1 

deed,  in  such  uiatters  rested  with  the  peopie,  the 
amount  of  expenditure  and  the  sources  of  n-velittp 
Ix'inp  determined  by  thr  d<<rfrs  which  they 
passed  ;  but  the  adminu»u»lioii  was  entroMed  to 
the  MMtewat  the  eMeatrre  power  «f  tha  •latt* 
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and  mpoiuiblc  (^inrtuSvfos)  to  the  people.  Thus 
Xenopbm  (De  Rep,  AdL  iii.  3)  tetti  ua  thM  the 

I  iiiitc  was  ocnipit  d  with  providing  money,  with 
rcmving  the  tribute,  oiid  witit  the  maiiugcmcnt  of 
Mval  i^ain  and  die  t< mi  l.  <t ;  and  Ljaiaa  (e. 
Xitvm.  p.  185)  makes  the  following  remark:  — 
**  When  the  ivnate  has  tuflicient  money  for  the 
ii(l:iiiiii!ttmtion  of  a&ira,  it  does  nothing  wrong  ; 
tiut  wbea  it  ia  in  want  oC  iondt,  it  r<^ives  in- 
Ibniuitiaiia,  md  eanfitcalea  th«  propi  rty  of  the 
citiz«  IIS."  'I  ll  1  "ini;  <>f  the  tlvitios  (rtAwrcu)  was 
aluo  under  it*  Buperiutendencc,  and  thoae  who 
wiere  in  poMrwion  of  my  mend  or  pnUie  mmeys 
{ffpa  Kol  SiTia)  were  bound  to  pay  them  into 
t\w  A  iMlc-houae  ;  and  in  default  v(  piyment,  the 
•cnatc  had  the  power  of  eafiwdog  it,  m  conformity 
with  tho  laws  for  the  farming  of  the  duties  (o/ 
TsXtfMJce}  p6noi).  The  accoiuntt  of  the  moneys 
that  had  boon  received,  iiiid  of  thusi-  still  re- 
Duuiiiug  due,  were  delifenid  to  the  acuate  by  the 
apodeetae,  or  puUie  traaaiiMnt.  [Amdbctab.] 

Tlir  senate  armngi>d  nl.Ho  the  appliation  of  the 
public  money,  oven  in  tritling  matton,  such  as  the 
mhry  of  the  poets ;  the  tuperintendencc  of  the 
cavalry  maiutained  by  the  state,  and  the  ex- 
amination of  the  infirm  {oSvyaToi)  supported  by 
the  ttate,  arc  particularly  mentioned  among  its 
dntiea  ;  ue  public  debt*  were  also  paid  under  its 
dirertion.  Ftara  this  enameratiM  we  are  justified  in 
inferring  that  all  <|ut'Stionsot  finance  wore  coiilidod 
to  its  supreme  it^ulation."  (Biickh,  PuU.  JEcom, 
^  AHun^  |k  154t  2nd  ed.)  Another  Torj  hn- 
pnrtant  duty  of  the  senators  was  to  tnke  cure  that 
a  certiun  number  of  triremes  was  built  every  year, 
fur  which  purpose  they  were  supplied  with  nanoj 
liy  thi'  state  ;  iu  default  of  so  doii',',  thry  were  not 
alluwcd  to  chiiiu  the  honour  of  wi  .tsia^  a  crown, 
or  chaplet  ((TTft^cu'oi  1,  at  the  expiration  itf  tholr 
yenr  of  office.    {JLr^  OnU,  e,  Amdnt.) 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  there  were  two 
classes  or  sets  of  proedri  in  the  senate,  on<-  of 
which,  amountii^  to  tea  ia  number^  bcluwcd  to 
the  prvsidiiig  tnoe ;  the  other  conwiled  of  nine, 
clioM  Ti  hy  lot  by  the  chninmn  of  the  presiding 
procdri  from  the  nine  non-prcsidiirg  tribes,  am 
hma  caeh,  as  oftan  as  either  the  sniato  or  the  peo- 
ple wen?  convened.  It  nittst  be  renipmbered  that 
tlicy  w«ire  nut  tlected  as  the  other  proe^dri,  for 
seven  days,  but  only  for  as  many  hours  as  the 
aeaaioa  of  the  seDBte^  or  meeting  of  the  people, 
lasted.   Now  it  has  been  a  question  what  were 

the  rrspt'ttive  duties  nf  tin  -i  t  w  o  claAsen  :  hut  it 
appears  clear  to  us  that  it  was  the  proedri  of  the 
pmUitiff  tribe  who  proposed  to  tne  people  in 
assmihly,  the  subjects  f<»r  discussion  ;  recited,  or 
caused  to  be  recited,  Uie  previous  bill  {irpo€&v- 
of  the  senate  ;  otiiemted  as  presidents  in 
conjunction  with  their  iiriiT-rdrtis,  or  eh.iiniian,  rmd 
discharged,  iii  fact,  all  the  functions  ini])Iied  l)y  the 
words  XPW^^C**"  ^P^^  "^^^  For  ample 

•noments  in  sopport  of  this  Mpinion  the  reader  is 
rdefred  to  ScbSmann.  (D0  Com,  p.  8!L  transl.) 
It  does  indeed  app>ear  from  decrees  furnished  by 
inacriptioos,  and  other  authorities,  that  in  later 
tiina  tho  proedri  of  the  isAis  tribes  amdsed  soaw 
of  tho.«ic  fiinctinns  wh'rh  tli  ■  n-nti<in«  of  Demos- 
thenes, and  hik  cuut^nijKirane^,  jui$ufy  ua  in  assign- 
ing to  the  procdri  of  the  presiding  tribe.  It  BMSt, 
however,  be  remarked  that  all  snc?i  de(  rees  were 
possed  after  B.  c.  when  there  were  twelve 
bribes ;  and  that  we  camisti  from  the  pnctiee  of 


thnnc  day.R,  arrive  at  any  conclusions  relative  to  the 
cu.stonis  of  lonner  ages. 

If  it  is  oski-d  what,  then,  were  the  (^'it;<"»  of  ihe?e 
piwdri  in  earlier  tiioe«s  the  aiikwer  must  be  in  a 
great  meaMue  oonjeetoral ;  but  the  opinion  01 
Schitasaim  on  this  point  seems  my  ptaasiblsu  He 
obserres  that  the  prytanes  had  eztenMVe  and  im- 
portant duties  entnigted  to  them  ;  that  they  wero 
all  of  one  tribe,  and  therefore  closely  coooocted  ; 
that  they  nfficiated  for  85  days  as  presidents  of  the 
representatives  of  the  otlier  tribes  ;  and  that  they 
had  ample  opportunities  of  cuuibiuiug  for  the  bene> 
fit  of  their  own  tribe  at  the  expense  of  the  comnui- 
nity.  To  prevent  thi?,  and  wauh  their  conduct 
whenever  any  buftiiiess  wa*  brought  before  tbo 
senate  and  assembly,  may  have  been  the  reason  for 
apiwintiny,  by  kit,  nine  other  quasi -president^  i»> 
preseatatives  ^  the  noU'-prariding  tribes,  who  would 
proU.'st  and  interfere,  or  approve  and  sanction  as 

they  might  think  fit.  Supposing  this  to  have  been 
the  object  of  their  appimitment  in  the  first  inslnnccw 

it  is  eiuy  to  ser  Itr  'v  th  v  niight  at  last  have  b«  en 
united  with  the  pro{)cr  procdri,  in  the  performance 
of  duties  originally  appropriated  to  the  latter. 

In  connection  witn  tlie  pnx^'dri  wc  meet  with 
the  expression  if  w^tSf/tCwira  <pv\i].  Uur  in- 
formation on  this  subject  is  derived  from  the  i|tseelL 
of  Aeschines  against  Timarchus,  who  inforais  m, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  unseemly  condoct  of 
Tinuin hiis,  on  one  occasion,  Ix'fore  tlie  assembly, 

a  new  law  was  passed,  in  virtue  of  which,  a  tribe 
was  diosen  Ij  lot  to  keep  ardei^  and  sit  as  iiien«> 

dents  nnder  the  0^')^l(^,  or  platform  on  which  the 
orators  stood.  No  rcmaric  is  made  on  the  subject 
le  warrant  us  in  supposing  that  senolan  only  were 
elected  to  this  olTice  ;  it  seems  more  probable  that 
a  certain  number  of  persons  was  cbu«icn  from  tho 
tribe  on  which  the  lot  had  follcn,  and  commissioned 
to  sit  aloi^  wkh  the  piytanes  and  the  procdri,  and 
that  they  assisted  in  keeping  order.  We  may 
here  remark  that  if  any  of  the  sjn-akers  ((J^Top«j) 
misconducted  themselves  either  in  the  senate  01 
the  assembly,  or  were  guilty  of  any  act  vt  videnee 
to  the  iirKrrdrv.s,  after  the  breaking  up  of  rither, 
the  procdri  had  the  power  to  iutlict  a  sutumary 
fine,  or  bring  the  matter  before  the  senate  and 
aji^embly  at  the  next  meetimfe  if  thej  thoqght  the 
eo&c  required  it. 

The  meetiap  ef  the  senate  were,  as  we  lena 
from  varioni  passages  of  the  Attic  orators,  open  to 
stranffcrs  ;  thus  Demosthenes  {De  FaL  Aa;.  p.  346) 
sjjys  that  the  8<^nate-hoiLse  wa.s,  on  a  particular  oc- 
casion, full  of  strangers  (/mot^f  tiurrm)  ;  ia 
Aeschines  (e.  Cist;  p^  71. 20)  we  read  of  a  motion 
"  that  strangers  do  withdraw  "  (jitrcumi<rifi(rot 
Tout  iSicrras,  I>obrce,  Adnen.  Tol.  L  p.  542).  Nay, 
prifste  individuals  wen  sometimes,  by  a  special 
decree,  authorised  to  come  fonvard  and  give  advice 
to  the  senate.  The  senatc-bouAC  was  culled  rh 
$ov\t\rri)piop^  and  oonlaincd  two  chapels,  one  of 
Ztifs  fiouXaSoSt  another  of  *A9qi>o  ^ovAoio,  in 
which  it  was  customary  for  the  senators  to  off^ 
up  certain  prayers  before  [wor finding  to  husiasee. 
(Antiph.  De  Ckor.  p.  787.) 

The  prytanee  abo  had  a  boHdii^  to  hold  their 

meetings  in,  where  they  were  entertained  at  the 
public  expense  during  their  pry  (any.  Tht»  was 
called  the  wpvraysMN^,  and  was  used  for  a  variety 
of  pnrposes.  f  1*R YTANFION.]  Thucydides  (ii. 
15),  indeed,  tells  us  that  before  the  Ume  of  The> 
sent  every  dty  ef  Attica  had  ita  fitv^x&rtipiMf  and 
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ais 


I  lim  additioBAl 
to  tlw  •piniaa  xhmt  Solon  did  aot  origiaate 
the  wDat«'  at  AthrM. 

The  BBBUMr^tiihM  arAUm      aot  alwBjt 

Dtewuios  PoHorrrt/^  had  liV>rratrd  the  city  from 
iktt  mo-patKMi  of  CaMandrr.  Two  wen  tbca 
uid  called  Dcnctriai,  and  AjriigaBii^  is 
of  D<^<"trius  and  h:«  f.i-h-  r.  It  i«  pvidrfit 
ikfel  this  chan^'e,  and  the  ci>ii«<.>juent  additiuo  of 
IM  Bwinbcn  to  the  MMta,  amt  b«Te  varwd  Um 


Atta!:«  ;  and  in  tb«  timr  of  Hadrian,  who  \i 


ged  and  impiPTtd  Atlig  fna^te^H^tak 


An  edict  of  this  fmpmr  has  h*m  ptrsrrred,  which 
prorea  that  ercn  in  hia  time  th«  Atheniana  kept  up 
Ike  ahov  of  tkeir  fcemer  inatitntioDa.  (Hi 

I        Ac  ;  Schtifnann,  /Je 

B0L*LEU'SE03    GRAPHS'  (^^)IrLf 
7faf4X>  •»  impaMifcMBft  far  MMpfaa^.  BeaAai- 
being  in        CM  iht  aUiwiMad  lana  of 
rMrf,  is  the  name  of  two  videir  diffiemit 
airiw at  Attic  law.  Thefimwaatlw' 
rf8M|unj  ^a^Kfc, 

If  ^  T^*"  tbetrbr  attacked,  if  competent  tn 
Inw  n  action  ;  if  othenriae,  hie  or  ber  legal 
fallen  icufMOf).  Id  <aae  of  tlw  flal  having  suc- 
aaeded,  tlie  dereaaed  might  be  rrpreaattted  la  the 
fmnnitian  br  near  kinamen  (m  /rr^t  ii^t^nfT9t\ 
or,  if  they  were  incompetent,  the  KVfhos^  lu 
(JUieiv  1«4.)  The 

oTdwaeewd  w  indaiMrfMl  af  the 
leaolt  c>f  the  concpirarr  (Harpn<-rat\  and  the 
i^oa  oonriction,  waa  the  taaa  M  that 
Vf  ^  actoal  MUideieta.  (Andec  Dt 
Mytt.  p.  46.  5.)  The  prcsidfr.ry  ..f  \}^,-  cnrx  iijxtn 
a  trial  of  thia  kind,  aa  in  ni<j«t  iuiai  ^fixoi,  be- 
laged  to  the  king  archoa  (IfciH^  Att.  Proe. 
|k  l\'2\  and  the  coort  itaelf  waa  eoni|XMed  of  the 
Bitting  at  the  Palladiasi,  according  to 
and  Anatotle,  aa  cited  hj  Harpocration, 
'  ar  that  tha  amiopngus 
kBf«  bean  the  pmper 

The  other  actia^  /leeiUl»n»«,  was  available 
i|Ma  a  fanm  ftadim  Uaerif  aiaagfiiUy  tnacribed 

a*  a  «tate  debtor  in  the  r»Trii»tpr»,  or  mil*,  which 
were  keT**  br  the  ditfcrt  nt  tinancia]  officers.  Meier 
(iML  /*r'<-.  p.  339),  howeTrr,  suggests  that  a  ma- 
giatnte  that  had  so  ofleaded,  would  probablr  be 
fmceeded  against  at  the  «Mfc«u,  or  htixttpo^ovlat^ 
Ae  two  ocraainne  vpm  which  the  pafalic  conduct  of 

a  unvato  citim 


articles  of  anBoar  and  of  drewi  f  Artv.»<  »v  Aarr*, 
Aamti-A],  werr  crnnmon  to  all  the  tiatHms  which 
encirrled  the  Oraek  and  Ronuu  miaUtion,  rm- 
tending  tram  the  Indian  to  the  Atlantie  orean. 
HflMe  Ariatagntas,  king  of  Miletaa,  in  his  inlet* 
riew  with  CWmenea,  king  of  Sfnrta,  deacHb)4 
iheattirDaf  a  huge  portion  of  theai  in  theae  tenaa: 
— •Tfcejr  caiTT  howe  and  •  abort  apear,  and  go 
to  battle  in  trrtwMT*  and  with  haU  upon  their 
hcada."  (Herod,  t.  49.)  Hence  also  the  phnMe 
wdm»  nfanisi^gnHyiBff  thai  tlMTwh. 
tiowaers  wrrr  in  general  armed  with  t!ie 
(Pn>p<Tt.  ni.  J.  17.)  In  |AniruUr,  »e 
am  informed  of  the  nee  ef  trowser*  or  pantaktons 
mmm^  the  Mlewing  aatioMt—the  Medn  and 
taiBMT  the  Parthtana;  the  Pbrygkna ;  tbo 
Sacae  ;  th"  Sannatae  ;  the  I>nriatiii  and  Ortae  ; 
the  Tontonaei  the  Bdgae;  the  UhioHj  and  the 


fai  tfaf 


wwdd  be  a  private  1 


that  bad  d;r<^ted  »uch  an  iii«- rtion  at  bin  own 
neti).    From  the  _ 
deabtAri  vhetiwF  tha 


in  Demoatheneik  it 
ndfcaiiihhMBit  (*r»ilB) 


of  the  plaintiff  as  a  state-debtor  was  in  aheranee 
while  this  action  was  pending.  Demosthenes  at 
int  asserts  (cArittog.  i.  p.  778.  19),  bnt  after- 
wards <p.  7{r2.  I)  aryma  that  it  waa  not  (See, 
boweTcr,  Meitr,  AtL  Proe.  pwS4Q,  and  BSckh's 
Bote.)  The  diatinction  between  this  action  and 
the  similar  one  |feagaif7fBfit>,  it  erphinad  nndcr 
the  hnff  title.  [J.&M.1 
BOVLEUTE  TilC^S.  {Tiorix,  p  2l'j.  A.] 
WLACAE  cr  BRACCAE  (4i«<«p»sf), 


The  Ij»tin  wnrd  frnin^n'  ii  the  snnie  as  tha 
.Scottish  *•  breeka  and  the  Kngiish  **  bra.-«h«.'* 
Corrapadiag  ttnm  ara  oaed  m  all  the  Mrthevn 
hwgtaigca.  Also  the  foMnrk  and  IN mian  tn>w*rr« 
of  the  preaent  day  differ  in  no  material  respect 
from  those  which  were  andentlj  worn  im  the  same 
In  ancient  ninHiiini  ate  we  find  the 
people  eoaetaatly  exhibited  in 
thtis  clearly  distinguiahinf  them  from 
Oredu  and  Honauia.  An  cxaamie  ie  seen  hi  tha 
annexed  gronpaf  Bmmtlmm,  tJum  Inm  the  ea- 
lonafTnljan. 


Trowsers  were  princj|inlly  woollen  ;  but  Agathioa 
states  (I lift.  ii.  5)  that  in  Kurnpe  ther  were  alae 
made  of  linen  and  of  leather  ;  pmbably  the  A^iatirs 
made  them  of  cotton  and  of  silk.  Somptinie«  thi  j 
■triped  (rin/atur,  Pnipert.  iv.  11.  43),  and 
with  a  woof  of  varioaacoloan  (veiidAns 
Xen.  ifaaii.  L  ft.  §  8).   The  ONeki  Mem  never  to 

have  worn  them.  They  wen-  alM>  unknown  at 
KonM  dnhng  the  repablican  period  ;  and  in  a.  i». 
W  OaecfaMi  gave  gnat  aflhnee  en  hie  nareh  faito 
Italy,  l>ecan»<'  he  wore  ftnu-riir,  which  were  n*- 
garded  as  tftjmrn  UtriMimm.  (Tac.  Hitt.  ii.  20.) 
lathe  next  century,  howerer,  they  gradaallj came 
into  use  at  Kome  ;  hut  they  would  appear  never  to 
hoTe  been  generally  worn.  It  is  nrcorded  of 
Alexander  Seveni  that  he  wore  white  l>nurn<-, 
and  not  crioMon  ann  {eoceimmm)^  aa  had  been  the 
eartomwhh  praeediiig  emperan^  Thome  of  them 
in  the  ritv  wan  folhidden  by  HonflrittSb  (I^nmprid. 
AU».  Hevtr.  40.)  [J.  Y.l 

BRASIOBI A  {fifmgVUm\  a  Mvri  eriebntod 
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■t  Sparta  in  boaoar  of  thdr  gnUjnoienl  Bratidaa, 
who,  after  hU  death,  m  &C  492,  reeeiTed  the 
hanoura  of  a  hero.  (Pans,  iii.  14.  §  1  ;  ArUtut. 
Eik.  Ni6»  T.  7.)  It  WM  held  even-  jear  with 
ontjoat  and  eonteitii,  in  which  wm  but  Spartam 
were  allowed  to  partake. 

BnuMileia  were  also  celebrated  at  Amphipuli^ 
vliiebf  though  a  colony  uf  AtheiHi  tmntferred  the 
honour  of  KTi<rrris  from  Ilagnon  to  Brasidna^  who 
was  buried  there,  and  paid  him  heroic  honour*  by 
an  annual  festival  with  metUuM  and  ««itest«. 
(ThofmL  V.  11.)  EL.S.] 

BRAURCyNTA  (0ptmp<ina\  a  falml  cda- 

bmted  in  honour  of  Art«Mni*  UraiironiiV,  in  the 
Attic  tovni  of  Brauron  (Herod.  vL  13H),  where, 
Meordinf  to  PaiuaniM  (i  33.  §  »,  SS.  §  1,  iiu  16. 
§  fi,  viii.  46.  § -  \  i^^r■-'.r^  and  IphigcntMa,  on  thi  ir 
return  from  Taui  i.-i,  wt  n  i>iippos«rd  by  the  Athcuuma 
to  huM*  landed,  and  left  the  sutuo  of  the  Taurian 
goddeas.  (Bee  Muller,  Dor.  L  9.  §  5  and  6.)  It 
Mra«  held  every  fifth  vear,  under  the  •uperhrtend- 
ence  of  ten  Upowoiol  (I'ollux,  viii.  9,  31 ) ;  and  the 
chief  Miicami^  eooiiatcd  in  the  cimunatance  that 
Um  Attk  giifa  between  the  ages  of  five  and  ten 
yean,  dressed  In  cnK-us-colniirod  gnrments,  went  in 
aokom  pruccuioQ  to  the  sanctuary  (Suidaa,  f.  v. 
"AjMrrat ;  ScImL  m  ArUtopk.  Lytutr.  646\  where 
they  were  cons^'cnitod  to  the  ^'ddeft.*  I>irrinjf 
thU  act  tlic  IffiOWMol  sacriticed  a  guat  oiid  tlii.* 
^Is  performed  a  propitiatory  rite  in  which  they 
imitated  bean.  This  rite  may  have  aciien  ■ia^>ly 
from  the  dmtnwtance  that  the  hear  was  toered  to 
ArU'inis,  c.sp<-tt.illy  in  Arcadia  (Muller,  Dor.  ii.  9. 
J  3);  but  a  tFadition  preserved  in  Suidat  («.r. 
^kffCTot)  idatai  Hi  origio  a*  fcllow*:  —  la  the 
Attic  town  of  Phanid;io  a  bear  was  kept,  which 
was  so  tame  th.tt  it  was  allowed  to  go  alxnil  quite 
freely,  and  received  its  food  (mm  and  among  uien. 
One  day  a  girl  venturo<l  to  play  with  it,  and,  on 
treating  the  animal  ratlier  harshly,  it  turned  rouud 
and  tore  her  to  pieces.  11<t  brothers,  enmgcd  at 
this,  went  out  and  killed  the  bear.  The  Athenians 
now  ynrt  vUted  by  a  phigue ;  and,  when  they 
consulted  the  oracle,  the  answer  was  given  that 
they  woold  get  rid  of  the  evil  which  had  be&Ilcn 
thrai  if  tbejr  wvmld  cora|iel  loaie  of  tlinr  dtiienB 
to  make  tli  'r  dntifrhters  propitiate  Artemis  by  a 
rite  called  kftKTtvfty,  for  tlie  crime  committed 
against  tlu  anima]  Mtcred  to  the  goddess.  The 
command  wns  more  tlian  obeyed  ;  for  the  Athenians 
decreed  that  from  thenceforth  all  women,  before 
they  could  marry,  should  have  taken  part  once  in 
tbu  faetival,  and  hare  been  eoneectated  to  the 
goddcML    Hence  the  fMt  theonelTiee  were  called 

opKToi,  tlic  u-r.!<.>ii  i.f'Krtia,  the  ;ii  t  i/  ron- 

•ecratiug  i^rtvtty^  and  to  celebrate  the  festival 
V«^*Mflr0Bi.  ( Hesych.  and  Harpocrat  «.  v.  ; 
Schol.  on  Aristttfyfi.  t.  c.)  But  as  the  girls  when 
tliey  celebrated  thiji  festival  were  nearly  ten  years 
old,  the  verb  ScKorc^iy  was  sometiweft  osed  in- 
stead of  i^ffTsvfiK.  {(3omp.C.  F.  Hcnoaiia,i/iMK&. 
der  floUesdienstl.  AUerlh.  §  62.  note  9.) 

There  was  also  a  quinquenniid  festival  called 
Btannmia,  which  wai  celebiated  bjr  men  and  dis- 
aoTnte  women,  at  Braanm,  in  hmoiir  of  Dienyioi. 
(.\ristoj.h.  /'(1J-,  R70,  with  the  note  of  t!ir  Scho- 
liast; and  Suidas  «.  e.  Bf>avp«r.)  Whether  it* 
eelebration  took  place  at  the  mum  tin*  aa  tbai  «f 
Artemis  Brattronia  (aa  has  been  snpyiosod  by 
Muller^  Dor.  ii  9.  §  5,  in  a  note,  which  hns,  bow- 
aim,  lioett  (aahtcd  in  tlw  Ei^iali  tnnalBtMii),  mnst  I 


BREVIARIUM. 

remain  oncertain,  although  the  veiy  difieient  clui- 
raetm  of  the  two  fsettvali  incUno  aa  laiJier  to 

'  believe  that  they  wen^  not  celebrated  at  the  snme 
lime.  According  to  lle«ychius,  whose  statement, 
however,  is  not  supported  by  any  ancient  authority, 
the  Iliad  was  recited  at  the  BmumQian  festival  of 
Dionvsus  by  riupeodists.  (Comp.  Uemsterh.  ad 
PiJluran,  ix.  74 1  Wdckcr,  Dtr  Efi»ehe  Cydmt^ 
p.  391.)  [L.S.] 

BREVIA'RIUM,  or  BRKVIA'RIUM  ALA- 
RICIA  NUM.  Alaric  the  Second,  king  of  the 
Vieigothai  who  reigned  from  n.  484  to  ^o.  507t 
in  the  twenty  «cond  year  of  bia  i«%n  (a.  n.  600) 

commissioned  .i  br  dy  of  jr.rists,  prubaliiy  I'LAtnntis, 
U>  make  a  M-lection  from  the  Ronum  Uwa  and  the 
Roman  law  writers,  which  should  fonn  a  code  for 
the  use  of  his  Runian  subjects.  The  c  i-ir,  when 
made,  W2is  coutiniicd  by  the  bishops  aud  nobility  at 
Aduris  (Aire  in  Gascon^) ;  and  a  cap]r,  i^ned  by 
Anianns,  the  refonndanna  of  Alaric,  was  sent  to 
each  comes,  with  an  order  to  use  no  other  law  or 
U-gul  form  in  his  court  {ut  in  furo  tw>  nulla  iilinltug 

The  signatom  of  ABHuaMa  wai  mr  the  poipeae  of 

giving  authenticity  to  the  official  copies  of  the  code-  ; 
a  cirvumstauco  which  has  been  so  far  misundr rstood 
that  he  has  sometimeo  been  otntidercd  as  the  com- 
piler of  the  code,  and  it  hns  been  called  Breviariiim 
Auioju.  Tikis  code  has  no  ^K'culiar  name,  so  far 
as  wo  know :  it  was  called  Lex  Roroana  Viai- 
gothorum,  and  at  a  later  period,  firaqnenUy  Lex 
Theodosii,  fimm  the  tide  of  the  fiftt  and  nMMt  import- 
ant part  of  its  content  s.  'I'he  name  Breviarium,  or 
Brcviarium  Alaricianum,  does  not  aopear  be£Mo 
the  suteenth  oenturj. 

The  following  arc  the  contents  of  the  Rreviarium, 
with  their  order  in  the  code:  —  1.  C^ex  Tbco- 
dosianus,  rvi  books.  2.  Novellae  of  Tbeodoiioa  ii, 
V'alcntinian  iii,  Marcian,  Alajorian,  ScTcrus.  3. 
The  Institutions  of  Gaius,  Li  book^.  4.  Pauli 
Rcceptae  Sententiac,  v  books.  5.  Codex  Grego- 
rianus,  t  hooka.  &  Godoz  HewMfWiianins  t 
book.   7.  I^inianna,  IIK  L  Reapenionnn. 

The  code  was  thus  comiws^-d  of  two  kinds  of 
materia  Is,  imperial  constitutions,  which,  both  in  the 
code  itself  and  tho  eaaHBonitorinm  «r  aotieft  |iie> 
fivr;1  In  it,  are  c.illed  Aa^-s  ;  r.r.A  the  writin^rs  of 
itoman  jurists,  which  arc  called  Jus.  Both  the 
Codex  Gregorianus  and  Hermogcnianus,  being 
compilations  made  without  any  Tegul  authority, 
arc  included  under  the  head  of  Jua  The  seU-c- 
tions  are  extmcta,  which  are  accompanied  with 
an  intoprttaticMi,  except  in  the  caae  of  the  In- 
fltitotionfl  of  Odaa  ;  as  a  general  rale,  die  text,  an 
far  "  it  v  IS  adopted,  was  not  altered.  The  Insti- 
luiitms  of  Gaius,  however,  are  abridged  or  epito- 
mised, and  rach  alteration  aa  ware  conaidered 
necessary  for  tho  time  nre  introduced  into  the 
text :  this  part  ol  the  work  required  no  inicrpre- 
uition,  and  accordingly  it  has  noDSL  There  are 
passages  in  the  epitome  which  are  not  taken  from 
Gaius.   (Gaius,  iii  127,  ed.  Goeschen.) 

This  code  is  of  conaidcrable  value  for  the  hiatar]r 
of  Roman  law,  aa  itcontaina  aereial  aonrcea  of  tM 
Roanan  law  wlndi  STB  otbcrwiaB  unknown,  eapeci- 
ally  Paul  us  and  the  five  first  books  of  the  Theo- 
doaian  code.  Since  the  diaooTciy  of  the  Institu- 
tinaa  of  Gaini,  that  part  of  tUa  code  la  of  leaa 
vnlne. 

I  The  author  of  the  Epitome  of  Gaitu  in  the 
I  BleviariniB  pidd  litde  attaMiMi  to  letoniiiv  th* 
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t«f  the  oiigtnal,  and  a  comparison  of  th« 
Fpitome  and  the  MS.  of  Oaiiu  is  tlipn-fon-  nf  little 
adwitage  in  this  point  of  riew.  The  Kpitonie  is 
Wwvcr,  still  useful  in  showiiw  what  subjects  mtctv 
iinaaaad  in  Ciaiaa,  and  thoa  mliog  ap  (so  iar  as 
the  material  eaotents  are  coocernra)  some  of  the 
lacunae  of  the  Verona  MS. 

A  cooipieta  edition  of  this  code  was  pablishcd 
hwBUImtd,  in  kk  Oadmt  TheoMnma,  BasDeae, 
)  V2;?,  nn.jll  folio.  (Schultinff,  Juritpmdentia  Vetua 
AmU-JuatimianetL,  Load.  iWt.  1717;  -Iwi  CiriU 
Att^tHuiiim'umy  Benin,  1815  ;  Julii  Paulli  lie- 
oj)t.  SenUmL  Lib.  T.  ed.  Amdta,  Bonn,  1833  ; 
SftvivniT,  O'eaekidUe  dm  Rom,  RedUa  im  MiUdalter. 
u.  c  8  ;  Bocking,  InttiMiomem,  I  90,  &c  ;  Gains, 

irai*  v.fton  the  Ronuui  magistrates.  Tney  are  said 
to  have  been  originally  takoi  from  among  tlie 
Brnttiaxia,  becaose  this  people  caatimiad  ftara  ftnt 
to  bat  feithful  to  HanniUnl  (Fcstua,».r.  Hrvttt'nni  ; 
OdL  X.  3) ;  but  Nicbuhr  {Hint,  o/  Home,  vol.  iii. 
Bote  944)  ia  ditpoocd  to  think  that  these  servanu 
Voce  thia  nanne  kmg  before,  since  both  Stmbo  (ri. 
p.  255)  and  Diodonu  (xri.  15)  state  that  thia  word 
signified  revolted  sLives. 
BU'CCINA  OwMimX  >  lund  of  honi-4rampet, 
■tefaalNU.  It  ia  thaa  happUr 
tgrOfid(JMM.L885>!— 

"  Cara  buccina  Btimitur  illi 
Tortiltai  in  latmn  quae  turbine  crescit  ah  imo: 
^^'f'!*t,  ^OM  in  medio  concepit  ut  acra  ponto, 
littoca  Toce  replet  sab  utroquc  jacenlia  Pboebo.** 

The  musical  instrament  bticHna  nenrly  re<ieinbled 
in  shape  the  shell  buccinum,  aiid,  like  it,  might 
alaart  be  described  fmm  the  above  lines  (in  the 
latBMfa  of  eoneboliofiataX  aa  apual  and  gibbons. 
The  XW9  dniwiiigi  in  the  amexed  woodcM  agree 
with  this  account.  In  the  fir^t,  taken  from  a  frieze 
(Barney^  Uittory  ^  Mmme^  vol  i  pi.  6\  the 
Ibbms  is  OBved  toe  eenvcBicnee  m  the  pns 
former,  with  a  rery  wide  mmith,  to  diffuse  and 
incrcajie  the  sound.  In  the  next,  a  copy  of  an 
ancient  sculpture  taken  from  Blanch ini's  work  {IM 
Mattcis  Instrvm.  Vetrrum,  pi  15.  pi.  2,  18),  hatlll 
letaina  the  original  form  of  the  shelL 
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made.  In  later  tfanaa  it  mmi  from  hem, 
and  perhaps  from  wood  or  mrt;il.  s<>  an  tn  imitato 
the  shell.  The  bmecina  waa  chu-riy  u^-d  to  pro- 
claim  the  watches  of  the  day  (Si'iiec  Tkyegt.  798) 
and  of  the  night,  hence  called  tmccimt  fnimu, 
emmda^Ac.  (Polyh.  xir.  3;  Liv.  xxvl  15;  Sil. 
Ital.  vii.  154  ;  Pr..[«  rt.  iv.  4.  €:\  ;  Cic.  Pro  Mur, 
9.)  It  waa  also  blown  at  funerals,  and  at  festive 
aataHaTamwila  heth  heftra  sitting  down  ta  taUe 
and  after.  (Tacit.  Jff«.  xv.  TJO. )  Mat  robiuK  (i.  H) 
tells  us  that  trituns  holding.'  buccinae  were  fixed  on 
the  roof  of  the  temple  of  Sttum. 

The  mtuiciaa  WM  plajad  the  faoBHsa  waa  called 
buccinator,  [B.  J.] 

BULLA,  a  dmilar  plate  or  boss  of  metal,  no 
oalkd  from  Ha  leaemblanoe  m  form  to  a  bubble 
floaUng  upon  water.  Bright  stads  of  this  descrip- 
tion were  used  to  adorn  the  Rwnrd-lelt  (aurra 
bmUit  euyUoy  Virg.  Aem.  ix..  359  ;  bmUi$  ospsr 
ioAbm,  Sid.  ApotL  Carm.  2).  Another  nae  of 
thr-m  was  in  dnnrn,  the  part*  of  which  wen-  fas- 
tened together  by  brass-headed,  or  even  by  gold- 
headed  nails.  (Plant  A  mm.  ii.  4,  20;  Cic  Verr. 
W.  56.)  The  magnificent  bronre  doors  of  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome  are  enriched  with  highly  onia- 


We  roost  frequently  read,  however,  of  bullae  as 
ornaments  worn  by  children  snsponded  from  the 
neck,  and  etpeciaUy  by  the  aona  of  the  noble  and 
wealthy.  8aeh  a  one  is  called  Aena  flaOater  hr 
Juvenal  (Sat.  xiv.  4).  Hi«  bulla  was  made  nf  thin 
pbites  of  gold.  Its  usual  form  is  shown  in  the 
ameied  woodcnt,  which  lepceaents  a  fine  bulla 
preserved  in  the  Britiah  Ma•e■nl^  and  ia  of  tha 
sise  of  the  originaL 


The  inscriptions  quoted  by  Bartholini  {I>e  TUfiit, 
niSW)  aaan  to  prove  tM  the  bmxma  was  distinct  The  use  of  the  litl'ii,  like  tbnt  of  the  praetexta, 
%m  the  corwa ;  but  it  is  oAon  (aa  ia  Atm.  viu  waa  derived  from  the  Etruscans,  whence  it  is 
b\9)  confounded  with  it  The  hoedna  aeena  to  called  hy  Jwrena]  (r.  1S4)  attnms  I^rmtemm.  It 
hnv»  been  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  twisted  was  oriuiiially  worn  only  by  the  childnn  of  the 
of  ^  ihell,  fnm  which  it  waa  origioftUy  i  patricians,  but  subacquently  by  ail  of  free  biriU^Cioi 
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Vrrr.  i.  oH) ;  while  children  of  the  Ubcctai 
oiilv  permitted  to  wear  an  ornament  of  the  tame 
UlM  made  of  leather  (itodus  tamtum  et  sii/num  de 
BBMHioni  tonkt  Jav.  t.  165  ;  Uimrimt  tcorlea^  Aicon. 
aiCSe.l«.\  The  bulk  wm  lud  ande,  together 
with  the  pni  t-  \  t.i,  and  was  conacanted  on  thi* 
oecaaion  to  the  Larea.  (Pen.  t.  31.)  Examples 
efbeje  npraentad  with  Um  bnlla  are  not  nnfre- 
^ttent  in  statues,  on  tombs,  and  in  other  works  of 
art  (Spon,  Afwe.  p.  2y&  j  Middleton,  Ant.  Mtm. 
tab.  3.)  IJ.Y.] 

BURIS.  [Arathom.] 

BUSTUA'RII.  [Funua] 

BUSTUM.  [Funis.] 

BUXUM  (wwgot),  properly  mceoa  the  wood  of 
the  boat  tree,  bat  was  fpren  9M  s  name  to  many 
thinp  made  of  \hh  w  i  vl.  Tin  uMets  used  for 
writuig  on,  aud  covered  with  wsix  {^hi/julae  cerutae)^ 
wewimaUy  made  of  this  wood.  Hence  we  read 
k  PMpertius  (iii.  2-2.  R),  Vulgari  buxo  sordlda 
cera  ftnt**  These  taUlUtt  were  sometimes  called 
eerata  Imra.  In  the  same  way  the  Greek  iru{fov, 
formed  from  vu{ot,  box-wood,**  came  to  be  ^ 
plied  to  any  tablets,  whether  they  were  nmde  of 
this  wood  or  tiny  other  giilntiincc  ;  in  which  sense 
the  word  oocun  in  the  Septuagint  (t4  wv^ta  rk 
AMii%  EmtdL  zxrr.  12 ;  compere  fa.  xxz.  8 ;  IM. 

Tops  were  made  of  box-wood  {vuluUle  Imrum^ 
Vii^.  Am.  TiL  9^ ;  Pcrs.  iii.  51)  ;  and  also  all 
wind  instruments,  especially  the  flute,  as  is  the  case 
in  the  pr  sent  day  (Ov.  JEr  Pont.  i.  1.  45,  Met.  xn. 
150^  M.  tL  697 :  Virg.  Am.  ix.  619).  Combs 
also  were  made  of  the  aame  wood;  whence  Javenal 
(xir.  1 94)  ipeaka  of  eofml  imtaetim  bmm. 

UYSSUS  (BiHTffos).  It  hiis  Wn  a  Miliject  of 
some  di^te  whether  the  by mus  of  the  ancients 
waa  eettoQ  or  Ibieo.  Henidoloi  (U.  86)  aaye  that 
t).  minnr.i;i>«  were  wrapped  up  in  hyssine  ulnilim 
{aivhovo's  ^iHTffltnft  TtAo^uMTi),  which  Hoselliui 
and  nmny  modem  writCf*  nainlain  to  be  cotton. 
The  ri  !  >  li  ci*ivc  test,  however,  as  to  the  material 
of  muuuu)  cloth  is  the  microtcopo  ;  and  from  the 
munerotis  examinations  which  have  been  made,  it 
ia  onite  cenaia  that  the  nmnmiT  doth  wae  made 
of  flax  and  not  of  cotton,  and  tDerefbn  whenever 
the  ancient  writers  apply  the  t"rm  byssiu  to  the 
mnnua/  doth,  we  must  understand  it  to  moan 

llfWWIt 

The  word  byssus  appears  to  come  fmTn  the 
Hebrew  /rut:,  and  the  Greeks  probably  gut  it 
through  the  Phonic ian».  (See  Gesenioa^  7Xe- 
rnittrun.)  Puusaiiiits  (vi.  2().  §  4)  savs  that  the 
dialricl  of  Elis  was  well  adapted  for  growing 
byssus,  and  remarks  that  all  the  people,  whoee 
hind  M  adapted  for  it,  sow  hemp,  flax,  and  irnmis. 
In  another  p.ui&age  (v.  5.  g  2)  he  says  that  Blii  u 
the  only  place  in  Greece  in  whidi  byssus  grows, 
and  remarks  that  the  byasus  of  Elis  is  not  inferior 
to  that  of  the  Hebrewa  in  finmess,  bat  not  so  vel* 
low  (^ayB^).  The  women  in  Patrac  u-ijiiied  their 
living  by  making  head-dresses  (iccitpvfoAoi),  and 
weaving  cloth  fmni  the  hfmm  giDWii  in  Elia. 
(Paus.  vli.  21.  i  7.) 

Among  later  writ'-rs,  the  word  byssus  may  per- 
haps be  u.sed  to  indicate  either  cotton  or  linen 
ebth.  Bottiger  iSatma^  toL  iL  p  105)  wmpoiee 
that  the  byKu  wai  a  kad  of  nraalin,  wbidi  wae 
employed  in  making  the  celchrat  d  Conn  gannenta. 
It  IS  mentioned  in  the  Qoapd  of  Sl  Luke  (xtL  9) 
fWfaitorthedfe«ef«iidiBHHu  (Contfaiti^w. 
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zriiL  12.)  It  wae  sometimes  dyed  of  a  purple  or 
crimson  ooloor  (/Btfowtiw  wop^vpovy,  Ilesych.). 
I'liiiy  (xix,  4)  six-ak*  of  it  as  a  siK-cies  of  flax 
{linum%  and  says  that  it  served  maUrrum  mauriimt 
detiaik,  (Yates,  Tmtrtmm  Aati^mnm,  fk  S87, 
&e.) 


ex. 

CABBim  A  (  so^rtpta),  mysteries,  festivals,  and 
eigiee  aalemnieed  in  aU  plaoM  in  which  the  Peb»- 
gian  Cabetri,  the  most  niysteciewe  and  perplexing 

<leities  of  flrecLm  mythology,  were  worshipped, 
but  especially  in  Samothrace,  Irabros,  Lenmoa, 
Tbebea,  Anthedoo,  PetfaaMn,and  Benrtoa.  (Paus. 
ix.  §  .i,  iv.  1.  §  5,  ix.  22.  §  5,  L  4. 1  6  ;  Eu»eb. 
Prucp.  EniMj.  p.  31.)  Little  is  known  rnpecting 
the  rites  observed  in  these  mysteries,  as  no  one  ww 
allowed  U)  divulge  them.  (Slnilxi,  x.  p.  470,  &e; 
A|x.llon.  Riiod.  i.  !H7  ;  Oxy>\\.  Anftm.  469;  Valer. 
Flace.  ii.  434.)  Diagt^ms  is  said  have  provoked 
the  highest  indignation  of  the  Athenians  by  hie 
having  made  these  and  other  niyateriet  pabUtt. 
(Athenag.  Leo.  il  5.)  The  most  cdebrated  were 
those  of  tho  island  of  Samothnoe,  whidi,  if  wo 
may  judge  from  thoee  of  Lennoa,  were  lolnnnisod 
■vtry  ye.ir,  and  lasted  for  ntr  t^  dny.  The  admi»- 
sioa  was  not  conftned  to  men,  lor  we  hnd  instances 
of  women  and  boys  being  initi;itcd.  (Schol.  ad 
Eurip.  Phoen.  7j  Plut.  JAur.  2  ;  Donatus  iid  Tereni. 
Pkorm.  L  15.)  Persons  on  their  admission  seem 
to  have  undereone  a  sort  of  examination  re*p«x"t- 
ing  the  life  they  had  led  hitherto  (Plat  iMoad^ 
Apopkti.  Autalcid.  p.  ed.  Tlmdnnta),  atnd 
were  then  purified  of  all  their  crimes,  even  if  tliey 
had  committed  murder.  (Livy.  xlv.  5  }  SchoL  ad 
ThaoeriL  il  19 ;  Hcsydi.  s; «.  Ke(i|f.)  The  prieMt 
who  uiidert  Il  k  tfie  purification  of  ranrderers  horo 
the  iouic  of  Koiris.  The  persona  who  were  ini- 
tiated received  a  pofple  Tibbail,whiA  worn 
around  tbi  ir  bodies  as  an  amnlet  to  preserve  them 
against  uU  dajigcn  and  &t4>nQ8  of  tbu  sea.  (SchuU 
ad  Ap<>lL>n.  L  c  ;  Diodor.T.  49.) 

Reepectaqg  the  Iieainian  Cabdwa  we  know  that 
their  annaal  odelmition  took  flaee  at  night  (Cie. 
D<!  Xtii.  Deor.  i.  42),  and  lasted  for  nine  diiys, 
durinff  which  all  fires  of  the  ishmd,  which  were 
thought  to  be  imnore,  weie  extingvidied,  Merifieea 
were  offered  to  tnc  dead,  and  a  sacred  vessel  waa 
sent  out  to  fctth  new  fire  from  Delos.  During  these 
sacrifices  the  Cabeiri  were  thought  to  be  absent  with 
the  vured  vessel  ;  after  the  retnm  of  which,  the 
pure  fire  was  distributed,  and  a  new  life  began, 
probably  with  hanqiuti»  (SchoLwf  JjMfiaau  JUedL 
L  608.) 

The  great  celebrity  of  the  SamedinKiBn  mre- 

teries  seem  to  have  obs<  ur  1  and  thrown  into  ol>- 
livion  thoee  of  Lemnu*,  from  which  Pythagoras  ia 
said  to  hate  deiiTed  a  port  of  hie  wiedon.  (fam- 
blich.  Vit.  Prjth.  c.  151  ;  compare  M liner's /*ro/e'/o 
menoy  p.  150.)  Conceruiiig  the  odebmtion  of  the 
Oabeim  in  other  places  nothing  ia  known,  and  the  j 
seem  to  have  fallen  into  divay  at  a  very  early 
period.  (Cotnp.  (juthberlet,  JJc  Afi/^(criis  iMxinum 
OMrorumy  Franequeme,  1704,  4to. ;  Wdcker,  Die 
Amigfl.  THL  p.  160,  &c. ;  E.  O.  Ilaupt,  De  Rdi- 
giaim  CWWOUU,  1834,  4  to. ;  Lobeck,  A^laopkanuu^ 
p.  ]281,&ct  iUnfkfc,71el^^lir«rw<,p.264, 

&C.)  [uaj 
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KAKEGOHIAS  DIKE'  (mmMnpayim 
^RK       actkm  for  abosiT*  hngnaw  m  Um  Altic 

etnnls.    ThU  action  is  Hkewiv  r.'i!I-<^  Kajrrryopiaw 

Aaiiaptaj.  Anatoph.  Fop.  1.207>,  and  «amA«7<at 
ttr*.  Thti  actian  cxmid  be  broogbt  agaiaat  an 
iadnidiaJ  who  apfdied  to  aiMtker  certain  abonv* 

rpitbfts,  iuch  as  arip6^r9s,  varpoAoiat,  Ac, 
vkkb  w«ie  indadad  aDdcr  tb«  jmal  bum  of 

tkm  tluU  tKese  vord>  vere  ipokcii  m  anger.  (Lja. 
c  yiopia.  pfk  37*2,  373.)  Bv  a  law  of  Solon  it 
«a»ab»  fbriadilai  to  apeak  rril  of  tbe  dead ;  and  if 

a  person  did  »o,  ho  wr:-  !<•  to  thu  artion,  whicli 
ewoid  l-e  broughi  i«,-.t^iat  rum  hy  th^  n«rarp«t  rttta- 
of  tit«  d^ceaj^  (Dcm.  r.  Lcptnt.  p.  488,  e. 
{kl022;  Plttt.&WLe  -Jl.)  If  aamdiridiial 
any  one  nho  wm  tnpmcd  in  any  public 
oflic"  the  offender  not  only  lutfered  the  ordinary 
faraiabiBeD^bat  moMiad  tha  Iom of  bisn||u^iM a 

bare  hern  maujlrd.    fDcm.  e.  ^fuI.  p.  52<.) 

If  deff adapt  wm  coovkted,  b«  liad  to  pay  n 
fine  of  500  draduune  to  the  plaintiff,  ilmm' t. 
Lttck,  p.  396  ;  I  vs.  r  T^r—r,n  p.  354.)  Plrjtftrrh, 
Wve^ex, mentioDJi  ttiat,  according  to  aoe  of  Solon*! 
vboerer  qioke  evil  of  a  person  in  tbe  temples, 
of  joatice,  pnUb  «ibM^  m  ia  M- 
tak,  bad  to  pay  five  imekaM* ;  bnt  la  PfcUiii 
H'rxjcrxs  hei  <lrn  Attilcm^  Tol.  ii.  p.  ^^i'2)  luu  oH- 

amad,  ihn  law  of  Sokn  vai  praWilj  cbai^ed. 


tbe  place  of  tbe  imallcf  »uTn.  Demoetbenf^ 
in  iii*  omioQ  ag^XB^  Mnduu  (p.  bit)  ipndca  of  a 
iwef  1000  dmfeSMe  ;  but  thU  ii  prot>ably  to  be 


rtpLiiR-d  by  inppriiing  that  l)cino«tben««  brought 
two  actions  KourtryopM  ;  one  on  hii  own  aocwtuil, 
and  ths  otber  oo  aceoant  of  the  ineulti  whicb 

Tim  ailiuB  wsa  piubabljr  farmgbt  baCw  the 

tb<-»moih-  u»>-  'D  r.  .\fiJ.  p.  544),  to  whom  tht- 
lelated  SCam^s  7»ef4  bebnced.  The  two  •oeecbca 
«f  Lyiiaa  agdMt  ntMMtM       ipdMi  fa  « 

actian  of  this  kind. 
RAKOLOaiAS   DIKE'.  [Kakmomia* 

KAKO'SIS  (Kificawij),  in  the  lanj^^e  of  the 
Attic  law,  doe<  not  signify  ctctj  kwd  of  lU-ueat- 
Bieit,  bat 

1.  ThtiO-tmtaaMerBweaailjlWrcluIdTCa 
(ada^m  7«^X  ft  Of  vwmb  bj  tMr  ba*. 

lanc'^  (iciKwiTis  yvvcuKuv).  3.  Of  hpiressc-s  («(£- 
■M'ls  Ttiiry  iwncXiffmi').  4.  Of  orphans  and  widows 
bj-  their  goardiaaa  or  any  ether  pewani  (adawwir 

Tw  op<^;  i  I'  xal  \T|;i€t!'ffowrr£r  ')arva«r£K). 

1.  ICdxaMTif  yoy*w  was  coisQutlcd  bjr  tboee  who 
flMik  ttair  pazenti,  or  applied  aboaiiit  «pttet«  to 
them,  or  refiued  them  the  aieana  of  ■npport  when 
they  were  able  to  aJIbrd  it,  or  did  not  bury  them 
after  their  death  and  pay  them  proper  bonoor*. 
( Anetopk  Av.  7&7»  1 366  i  S«kiaa,s.«.  nu«^fy««l» 
9*/^.}  It  WM  M  JmMniiMi  far  eUMiw  that 
their  parent!  had  treated  them  baJJy.  If,  however, 
they  were  iUegitimate,  or  had  not  leoeived  a  proper 

patenta,  they  coold  Ml  faa 

288.) 

2.  Kduftftr  ywimucmp  was  aoanitlai  \j  im- 
bands  who  iO- treated  their  wives  in  any  manner 
or  bad  tDtefcomae  with  other  woroea  (Diog.  Lafrt. 


KAKOTECHNION  DIKE.  ?!T 

'  wires  the  mamaf(w  duu*m  ;  An-  bpr  a  law  of  Soloiy 
the  hMhnd  was  bwund  to  Tisjt  hia  wUe  thMa 

times  erery  monili,  at  !■  n.»i  if  »fi--  w-x*  au  }  ^-' [■.■»: 

Co&M'dv  of 

Cmtuiui,  «||ai  llw  •  WiM  >'lask  **  (n,n'hn\ 
Comedy  was  lepwstnted  at  the  wife  of  Cmtinos, 
who  bnught  an  action  against  him  because  he  nm- 

Icetcd  lu-r  Olid  tioou-d  all  bis  attention  to  t£t 
wme  flask.   (SdwL  orf  4rW«vd.  £|ai«.  3M.> 
S.  nlMMff««r  twmkn^S^  wa^  I  Wiiiii  by 

the  ncarejt  prbtivc*  o(  jxwjr  hi  irr»»<  ».  who  nrilh^ 
Biiimrd  them  themsrires,  nor  gave  then  %  dowij 
in  "rdf-r  to  marry  th«M  to  penoes  of  thavawa 
nuik  in  life  (E^em.  r.  .\r<i.-.rr(.  p.  ]()7f.  .  Ilaqvirr  *.  s. 
'£«t8t«afl,  Otrrtt ;  s^umL  I'hui.  *.  i>.  ^i^tfr^vi)  ;  or,  if 
they  married  them  thcmseires.  did  m(  | 
■■niafa  jaiiai    (Pint.  iioL  ) 

4,  Kdw»n»  rfir  if^tum*  Had  wp** 

rcuKu>¥  t»a*  foinnjitt»-<i  hy  tlii>»e  •  fia  injiurd  in 

any  inyj^g  oq>haB«  or  widows,  belli  of  whsM 

the  (>rt>t»-rii«.n  of  the  chief  arcbon.  (IV  tn.  r,  M.i.Mrf. 
p.  lO'^i;  <^  &f%mp^  t^tf  4*«n»K*'tT9  imp  yn^wr 
irsi  rwr  hpt^aimm,  Ulptan.  ml  Lkmatlk.  t.  T*mofr.) 

1  hf  »[v<N-h  of  I  NiK  im  i>[i  t1i«'  Iufi<  rit;>ric»- of  Hji^'ju**, 
is  a  deku^o  agauusl  ou  f«Va77<\ta  KOAmertms  fd 
this  kind. 

AU  tbae  catai  of  edxsM'it  beloofrd  to  the 
>wiadfclian  of  tbe  chief  arrhoo  /v^^). 

If  a  |«^r»(iTi  wrt>ii;^'<  d  m  jiiiv  v>u\  otpV.ajui,  beimsrs, 
or  widows,  the  archeo could  iutU^afiM  aMi  ihaai 
himself,  «r  tf  ba  esnaHawA  tbe  pMMBlswiih^ 

of  (.fratt^r  piinI4m><  :it,  roald  brin^r  him  before  the 
hi-lLita.  (^Lkm  c  Aiumrl.  p.  l076.  Lac.)  Any 
priv:ite  indiridual  «Mlld  also  accuse  parties  fn>ilty 
«f  adaw^it  by  mrani  of  luyink'  infiiniLiitiim 
(sIirwyyvAia)  before  iLl  cLk.!  it/Lliuii,  tUiw^h  some* 
times  the  aecuser  proceeded  by  moMW  of  a  re^alAr 
iadiclMaul  (Tynf^fc),  with  an  Ardepne-it  before  the 
webea,    (Dem.  e.  FtaOaemH.  p.  Those  who 

at-cuMnl  fM-piDns  jniiltv  of  Kcixttxrif  im-nrred  i»o 
danger,  as  was  nsually  the  case,  ^  tba  defandawt 
was  aeqtritted,  they  did  ml  ebftda  tba  fifth 
part  of  tho        «r  lk«  Jiewlfc  (limct.  «.  a, 


The  ponishmenl  ttm  not  appear  to  hava  baa* 

fixed  for  the  diffinrrit  <iMr»  of  iriuririnr,  but  '.r  -v^i 
geneiikUy  sererc.  1  htuse  (ouiul  futility  nf  KturanXit 
7«r^  loot  their  ciiril  righu  (4ri^),  but  wri*  al. 
lowed  to  retain  tbair  ftmrnij  (otrm  Ati/im  i^ar 
t4  wii^a,  M  xHp>"»«  •'x«',  Andoe.  /i» 
.U,  r   ;  -  ;  X,!,.  ii.  2.  §  13):  but  if  the 

mdntMis  consist4»d  in  bsatioff  their  paratt,  the 
hands  ef  tba  ufcaiwi  iMif ht  wnm  ba  ant  eC 
(Meonins,  Tlern.  AMe.'x.  2.) 

KAKOTECHNIUN  DIKE  («ra«or«xri«r 
Mint),  canespoods  in  some  drgree  with  an  aetiaa 
for  soborontioii  <.f  (wriury.  It  might  b*-  iudtituti  d 
against  a  party  to  a  pnn  lous  suit,  whose  witnesses 
had  already  been  convicted  of  idaebaed  isMactiea 
4sii|i|iiyri|iiii.  (ilarpecr.  a.  si ,  Dem.  e.  Kv, 
•arf  lAiai.  p.  im.  11.)  It  has  been  also  sur- 
mised that  this  priico«di!iir  was  nvailable  inri:nnt 
the  saoM  party,  when  ponoos  had  subscribed  thcm- 
■ehrea  Mseiy  aa  roiimri  rm  tba  deckniicNi  or 
indictment  in  a  previ'.ui  »uit  (Meier,  AtL  Proe, 
p.  385) ;  and  if  PLa^^'s  authority  with  respect  to 
the  terms  of  Attic  hiw  can  be  considered  eand** 
sire,  other  cases  of  conspinu  y  and  Knitrivanre  may 
hare  borne  this  title.  (I'lat.  Lm.  xi  n.  !»3ti.  e.) 
Witkic^titha  •  ' 
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■were  bmtiglit,  aiKi  tlic  advantap^  obtained  hy  tlip 
■uvcoAshil  polity,  wc  have  uo  UifunnatMMi.  (Meier, 
Aa.  I'r«.  pp.  45,  386.)  [J.aM. 
CADA'VER.  [FuNus.] 
CADISri  (ira8(<riroi).  [PsBPHUS.] 
CADT'  rl-I'S  {Kr\pvKHov,  KJipvKioy,  Thiicyd. 
53  i  mtpmr^Mr,  Herod,  ix.  100)  waa  tlu  staff  or 
umbs  CMind     bwaMa  and  MnliMMidflM  nn  IBM 
of  war.    (Polhix,  viii.  This  narnp  it  alio 

C'tco  to  the  »uA'  with  which  Hermea  or  Mercury 
•Miall}'  iT{)re9«>ntcd,  u  ia  thoWII  fal  tiM  Iblknring 
figure  of  Hermet,  taken  from  an  ancient  raae, 
which  i«  given  in  Millu'i  PeinturtM  de  I'uxs  Am- 
lijfM*,  ToL  L  pL  70. 

The  cadueans  wwa^MaaSijiKdj  aa  oKto  bmsch 
with  the  rWi^MTtt  which  wen  aftMrwifd  fenned 
into  snakes.  (Mliller,  Arch'doloijir  der  Kunsl,  p. 
504.)    Later  mythologisto  inTented  tales  about 


these  Biiakei.  Uyginus  tells  as  that  Mercuiy  once 
fomaA  two  nakcs  fighting,  and  dividad  ibam  with 

hia  wand  ;  from  wiiirh  circumstance  they  were 
used  as  an  emblem  of  peace  (Compare  Pliu.  //.  A'. 

From  cadueens  was  fanned  the  word  Codueeator^ 
which  signitivil  a  peraon  sent  to  treat  of  peace.  (Liv. 
xxxiL  32  ;  Nep^  Heumik.  1 1  ;  Anun.  Mare.  xx.  7  ; 
GalL  jt,  27.)  The  persons  of  the  Oadmcmtnrei 
wen  eonsidwed  MOM.  (Cato,  o^.  AsC  s.  v. ;  Cic 
Ot'i!-  li  16.)  The  Caiiuceua  wtis  i,(  t  usi  J  hy 
the  lionuuis.  They  used  instead  verbena  and 
m^MO,  which  were  carried  by  the  FatidM.  (Dig. 
L  tit  8.  8.  8.)  [Fktialbs.] 

CADU'CUM.    LBoNA  Caduca.] 

CADUS  («dta%  «^*),  a  laige  resael  nstially 
made  of  earthen^ware,  which  was  u»ed  for  several 
purposes  among  the  ancients.  Wine  was  fre- 
quently kept  in  it ;  and  we  leam  from  an  author 
quoted  by  Pollux  that  the  amphora  was  also  called 
cadoi  (Pelliiz,  x.  70,  ?l  ;  Suidas,  s.«  KdSot). 
The  vessel  us  I  in  drawing  wat<r  fmra  wells  was 
called  ouius  (Anstoph.  Ecelm.  1003  ;  PoUuz.  z. 
SI),  or7«nX^  (8udM»««k  rcnAit.)  Tkenme 
of  cadi;s  ■svn^  sometimes  given  to  the  ve-sacl  or  tim 
in  which  the.  counters  or  pebbles  of  the  dicasu  were 
poS  wlMMtlMrgtv»th«rvioleaiatml,bntthe 


diminutive  mMgrnot  was  more  coianiiBnljr  used  in 
this  signifiatfioii.  [Psarava} 

C.'VELATU'RA  {ro(>tvTM4^\  a  hranch  of 
the  fine  arts,  under  which  all  sorts  of  ornamental 
work  in  metal,  except  actual  ilBtBea*  appear  to 
be  included.  The  princijial  pmceases,  which  the»« 
words  were  used  to  de.tii^nnte,  seem  to  have  been 
of  three  kinda;  hammering  metal  plates  into 
mo  olds  or  dies,  so  as  to  bring  out  a  raised  pat- 
tern ;  engravint;  the  sor&oe  of  metals  with  a  sharp 
tool  ;  and  working  a  pattern  of  one  metal  ujx>n  or 
into  a  sudiaioe  of  another:  in  short,  the  varioua 
proeMHe  whidb  we  describe  dw  wwde  eiiwiejy^ 
rfomasrmwty,  A:c  Millingrn,  who  is  one  of  the 
best  authorities  on  such  subiects,  says  The  art  of 
working  the  precious  metab  eilb«  ae|Mnteiy,  or 
uniting  them  wi'.h  n'hrr  •nTi^lnri'-f",  ■^•^s  rnlle^ 
Uynutucc,  It  was  known  at  a  very  tiuiy  epoch,  aa 
may  be  inferred  firom  the  shield  of  Acbiiles,  the 
ark  of  Crpaelns,  and  other  piedlKtiaiH  of  th* 
kind.**  f  here  is,  however,  some  doidit  wbctbtf^ 
in  their  original  meaning,  the  a  ir  is  ropuniicfi  niid 
eatkUitra  described  the  first  or  the  second  of  the 
above  fmesMea:  bat  boA  etymology  and  esa^ 
are  in  favour  of  the  latter  view.  The  word  Toptvtu 
means  originally  to  W«,  to  pierce  ctUtu^^  and 
the  cognate  substantives  nysw  and  rop6s  are  ap- 
plied to  any  pointed  intttrament,  !>nch  as  the  tool 
of  the  engraver  (roptirrni :  sec  SeiJer  u.  Jacobitz, 
HamdworUrbmek  d.  Gricck.  S/rur/w,  s.  rr.).  So  in 
Latin,  caeio  (to  chase),  and  oos^aas  f  the  dmiag 
toolX  are  undoubtedly  eonnected  wfw  oaed«  (to 
cut).  It  may  also  be  observed  that  for  working 
metals  by  hammering  other  words  are  used,  i\aih. 
rew,  ^ffntpi^mrw^  Ik^pedMr,  x*^**'**'*  «ea>> 

(terf,  and  that  works  in  nirt.il  r.vri^c  V-y  hnmnirr- 
ing  plates  into  a  raided  piium  arc  called  cu^ 
y\v^,  and  Imnra  [AK.\<ii.YrHA].  With  regard 
t"  thf  usage  of  the  terms,  it  is  enough  to  n-mark, 
that  a  very  large  proporlioo  of  the  ornamental 
works  in  metal,  alluded  to  by  the  ancient  writers, 
from  Homer  downwards,  must  bftve  becB  e«ecirteA 
by  the  process  of  engraving,  and  not  of  hanaMVUig. 
But,  whichever  process  the  t  nns  may  have  hcen 
originalljr  intended  to  designate,  in  practice  both 
{iroceaM  wen  fteqnendy  muted.  Per  all  Tsaaele 
made  out  of  thinplatr'  r  f  nietnl,  the  prrrr^':  ?.-rnis 
to  have  been  Brst  to  beat  out  the  phite  into  the 
raised  pattern^  ard  than  to  chase  it  with  tb« 
graving  tn -l  I  In  is  an  example  of  this  kind 
of  work  ill  the  iiruish  Museum,  noticed  by  Mil- 
lingen. 

Another  mieatioii  hto  been  raised,  whether 
ropwTucfi  and  eaelufaro  are  precisely  equivalent: 

but  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  best  w  rit'  r-  on  art 
that  they  are  so,  though  Qua  tremens  de  Quiucy  and 
others  suppoaa  nfsvrutil  to  refer  to  any  work  in 
relief,  and  even  to  chryselephantine  statues.  (See 
Garatoni,  »«  Oic  Verr.  iv.  23  ;  Salmas.  Emtc  ttd 
SoUn.  p.  736,  foil;  Heyne,  Autifjuar.  AmfuitBtf 
ii.  p.  127.)  Quuitilian  (ii  21)  expressly  dia- 
tinguiahcs  cacJaiura  and  scilptura  by  saying  that 
the  former  includes  works  in  ffoid,  silver,  bnnzr^ 
and  tmn,  while  the  latter  embraces,  besides  these 
materials,  also  fsoorf,  iraty,  marble,  j^&u*,  and  ^easa. 
It  must  therefore  be  understood  as  an  accommo- 
dated use  of  the  term  when  Pliny  says  of  ghus,  — 
aigenti  nod*  cadMor.**  (IT.  N.  nxvi  36.  a.  66.) 
The  fact  which  is  implied  in  the  words  jn«t 
quoted,  that  silver  was  the  chief  roatcriai  on 
whiehtb««Mfator  worind,  it  cifnirif  •Med  by 
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Plinr,  at  the  eammrnttrmM  af  ltk»  pMHfe  wbick 
&MUJS  one  df  our  duef  aoUraritk*  «m  ^  mbject 

(//.  A',  ixiiii.  \'2.  i,  )  ;  where  he  m<-ntio!it  it 
w  &  RBukable  IkI  tlMi  suit  J  b*^  guBMl  re- 
IBB  f»  dMuing  in  wkutt,  tel  Mm  kr  daimg  in 

g'>M  :  Ii  Ls  n<>t  faowrvcr  to  he  infcrrr<l  llial  gold 
«aa  oot  chaae<t,  fur  work*  ia  foid  ai«  ^r^uenUj 
■mAmA  tqr  otfctT  Mthofn  FroD  the  moe  ttc- 
and  from  other  auihoriiic*.  we  lo.ini  thai 
werks  oi  tlm  kinKl  wcsie  ako  executed  in  lirouic 
wmk  uva  (Qort.  L  &  ;  Focod&i, «.  e.).  Two  »• 
Hi^ea  of  chining  in  iroo  dtunii  Mpadal  ootice, 
dw  one  for  iu  antiqvitj,  the  o^er  fer  iti  ^watj : 
tf'?  fiirmrr  ia  the  imn  1ki»c  of  the  va*<?  de-ri icat<-fi 


with  email  fignm  of  aaiinalt,  inw^trts,  at^A  pUnU 
(Herad.  i.  25  ;  Pan.  x.  16.  §  1  ;  Atii.  v.  p. 
210,  k.  c  ;  Z>K<.  ^Biog.  «. «.  C&hkw)  :  the  latter 
ii  the  iron  belmct  of  Aleiaiidcr,  the  wuck  of 
TV*yhTlii\  which  gliUemi  !:kc  silver  i^TlyL  AltJt. 
SI);  Stntb<s  moncqyar.  mentions  the  people  of 
Ca^pa,  m  Ana  Miner,  as  noted  frr  tWr  Hutt  in 
Awiim  trao  (Strah.  xiiL  631% 

The  obj'Xts  on  whioh  tbo  co/chitor  cicrtl*c<l  li;s 
art  were  chieiiy  weapons  and  annoor  —  eneeiall  jr 
tlidli^chviota,  tripoda,  md  odMr  votive  ol^ngi, 
qsoita,  cand»-lahni,  throne*,  ctirule  ch.iirs,  mirrr>r», 
gobleta,  <^i»hii>T^  and  oil  kind*  af  gold  aiid  lilvi  r 
plate.  Anns  wen*  often  ornamented  with  pattern* 
m  gold  (Tperrri  ir  SxA.^  ifyj^^  thcAp  {Corp. 
Into:  roL  L  No.  1-4  ;  mtum  dtryaogn^Jutmm^ 
TiebeO.  damd,  14).  Cha*rd  bronse  hebneU  and 
yww  ksia  baen  iband  at  Psamii  aad  abawbere. 
<Ma.  Mc  m.  60,  ir.  13,  V  ;  Muted,  dm 
Br'jczen  rou  Siris.)  Chariots,  especially  those 
ased  in  the  chariot-iacet  and  trioiap^  proces*, 
m  sAoi  wda  cT  htmm  rieUy  diMed  (Ctra- 
acs]:  under  the  Roman  emperrir*  private  carriage* 
(carrwooc)  were  oft<*n  covered  with  platen  of  chiiAed 
bcBQxe,  tilrer^and  eron  guld  (Plin.  H.N.  xxziiL  11. 
a  49  ;  Soet.  damd.  16  ;  Martial  iiL  72  ;  Lamprid. 
Ak*.  Sec.  43  ;  Vopiac  AwnL  46  ;  CAaatK:^). 
In  candelateu,  mirrrtrs,  and  so  fiorth,  the  mnaiii* 
«f  fimacM  act  aia  vctr  neh.  An  dabsiate  ac- 
«Mat  •(  aBdn*  trfpirita  is  ghva  in  Mllkrii  essaj, 
IMer  ^  Tripo-icn^  in  the  Amaltheti^  vol*.  L  and 
fi.  Respecting  vcssds  of  gold  and  silTer  plate,  atid 
other  oraaznents,  amoDg  the  nanuj—  wfcit'nus 
of  the  ancient  authors,  those  of  Cicero  {in  Vtrr. 
IT.  J,  and  Plmy  {^H.  N.  xxxiii.  1 1,  I'i.  s.  .>0— 54) 
■I*  ■liMiHf  Aa  SMt  iBportant  and  inUrestin^. 

The  oRiamental  wock  with  which  the  chaser 
decorated  soeh  objects  consisted  either  of  simple 
rttnnlni;  patterns,  chiefly  in  imitation  of  pLints  and 
flowed,  or  of  inimili,  or  «f  mythological  sul^jects, 


the  Liti^ft  fUicaOae,  paaqimataAt  patinar.  Kedrratatt, 
and  diad a>rywilmad\C\K.  L e. ;  TrebeU.  Uaml.  17): 
aaaBMMa  at  tha  ascond  class  were  conimon  on  the 
hrrmxe  and  gold  rases  of  Corinth  (Ath  v  p  I  <t1,  >»,) 
a&d  CO  tripods  (Amaitk.  vol.  iii.  2^)  ;  the 
nijrhnlngifll  alijMl^  which  were  geneially  taken 
kim  HooMT,  were  reserred  for  the  works  «»f  the 
greatest  masters  of  the  Mt:  they  were  generallj 
eieeuted  in  veiy  high  relief  {rtmujiyplui).  Iti  the 
fiaeit  waik%  tha  lanaamiHiil  fattam  was  frc^atatly 
afatiBet  fMBi  tha  ^p««d«  to  v1iiei|  it  «aa  aither 

faiit' lied  fK-rmanently,  or  so  that  it  could  Ix^  re- 
Bwred  aX.  pieasnre,  the  vessel  bei^of^siWer,^Mid 
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ta  Vwr,  b.  23  ;  Jut.  L  7S  •  MartaJ.  viiL  41  ; 
Ovi4  MtL  T.  81  ;  Ath  v.  p.  199  ;  PawlL  Sml.  iii. 
6,  8  ;  Nuee.  />■,  .1  ;  cnmn.  CHaYKKMDKTAX 

The  art  of  omamentaJ  melal-«a>h  m  aa 
advaMad  stage  of  pngrrss  among  tha  Orasfci  af  tha 

hertM  ■  peni>»l,  a*  we  sec  fn>ni  nuinrrnun  jwum^ts  of 
Homer,  la  Italy,  aisw,  tW  Ktriuraasi,  as  abova 
stated,  had  early  attained  to  grrat  nraiiciency  ia 
In  the  tim<-  of  the  last  dynajiy  of  I.vdian  kintii,  a 
great  ui>pulft<<  voji  gucu  U»  lite  art,  esprcuiliy  bv 
their  magnificent  presents  to  the  Delphian  temple'; 
and  bekiagiH  ta  this  p^iod,  we  have  the  names  of 
01aoau,aa  waJyinfitrioDed,and  of  Throdoms  of 
Siunod,  who  ni.ide  a  jrreat  »il»«  r  \<n!»fl  fur  CroesaSp 

lit*  ring  of  Polyoatcs,  aod  a  goldaa  toss(4  which 
afterwards  aisnad  tha  fahoaaf  tha  Ptoaan  kiapa. 

But  its  perf.-etion  would  of  4  ..ur»e  d.  jw  iid  uti  \)\.\\  ..f 
th^  art*  of  df-»ig!i  ill  gviM'nil,  csprciukil  v  uf  sculftlure  ; 
and  Xhm  we  can  readily  accent  the  statement  of 
Pliny  that  its  origin,  in  the  hign  artistic  ()en»<%  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  Pht^uiuLv,  and  its  romplete  develop, 
meotto  Polyeleitu*.  (Plin.//.  .V. XJoi*. I.a  1Sl|  1, 
jii  laiaanai  irkidia»\  mtm  itrmtitm  aptrmtm  o/ye 
immtlmmBt  mirtfliJiiJi'iaiai   iWd.  f  2,  //•«  (ftJy. 

detxu')  ...jtulu-^iiur  Utrruiicrm  fir  rruiiiu^,  til  l'l,id%4U 

mfmnume).    There  can,  indeed,  be  no  doubt  thai 


the  tocvotie  aft  «aa  aa  impMHal  aaanaory  to  tha 

arts  of  statuary  and  wulptMre.  p^jiec'iAlly  in  works 
executed  id  trauzc  and  ui  ivory  and  gold.  In  kct, 
in  the  latter  dass  of  works,  the  paiti  ataented  ia 
gold  belonged  properly  to  the  d  partmenl  of  the 
eatlaior:  and  hence  has  arisen  thi.  error  of  sevenal 
modem  writers  who  hi\>r  made  the  chryselephan- 
tiaa  itataai  a  baaaah  of  tha  taiaalM  art.  The  in- 
thitli  faaiUiuM  af  thia  art  whh  abttoary  and 

sculpture  is  further  shown  hy  th«-  fjut  lh.it  *<-rtral 
of  the  gnfal  auwts  in  these  departments  wcra  alaa 
renowned  as  silvo^chnen,  sadi  aa  Myfea  aad 
Posit^-les.  In  the  aire  of  Pheidias,  the  most  dis- 
tmsui^hed  name  is  that  &f  Mys,  who  engraved  tha 
battle  r>f  the  Lapithae  with  tha  Caataurs  on  tha 
shield  bf  Pheidiaa*s  colossal  bronse  «tntrir>  of  .\  thenn 
Promachus  in  the  Acropolis,  and  whu  Aaul  to  Ixavo 
worked  from  desrprii  drawn  by  the  hand  of  Par- 
rbasios;  bat  tha  Itttar  point  invol  res  a  chronological 
difficalty.  (8aa  Diet,  of  *.  w.  Af^  Prw. 
Mss.)  In  the  pt-riod  fn  in  the  time  of  I'lu  idias 
to  that  of  the  ilocoan  conquest  of  Oreece,  the  fbl> 
lowing  names  are  fnasryed:  Aenona,  Beathas, 
and  Mentor,  the  most  diitirsfiiished  i/f  all  the  arti»ts 
m  this  department  ;  the  «cui{^tttr  ^lyrou  and  hit  S(»n 
Lycius  ;  after  them,  Calamis,  Antipater  ;  and  the 
nmker  of  a  work  mentioned  with  e*{>e<  ial  admim- 
tioo  by  Plinr,  Stratonicos ;  a  lilik  kler,  Taurusois 
of  Cymns,  Arittsn  and  Eunieos  of  Mytilenc,  and 
UMBUMaa.  The  Greek  kings  of  Syria,  especially 
AnllniAiM  Bpiphanea,  were  gnat  patrons  of  the  art. 
(Ath.  r.  p.  293,  d.)  In  the  last  age  of  the  Ko- 
man  liepuhlic,  the  psavailing  wealth  and  lozoiy, 
and  the  presm«e  of  Oiaak  aatiato  al  Reaw,  eaai> 
hincd  to  bring  the  art  more  than  ever  into  requi- 
sition. 8iiver«haserB  seem  to  have  been  rv'gttlarly 
emplofid  to  tha  aataMiahawto  af  the  great  mm 
of  Room;  and  Pliny  mentions,  aa  hclotiuiii?  to  tho 
age  of  Pompey  the  Great,  Pasitelca,  V  ohid'iniiis  of 
Ephe«i»,  Leostntidcs,  Zopynis,  Pytheas  and 
lastly  Taaasr.  Aftar  thiapmad,  tha  art  wddealy 
ftO  orta  dMBMi,  aa  that,  at  dM  thaa  of  Pliny,  ehased 
vessel*  were  valued  only  fir  thrir  ajjr.  thi>i]i;h  ihn 
chasing  was  so  worn  down  br  use  that  even  tha 
tgowicaBldaolbadiithmiiked.  (A  JV.xxsiiL 
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13.  8.  55,  xxxiv.  8. 1. 19  ;  m-p  the  articlos  on  ihe 
•rtuts  above  mentioned  ia  the  Dtctuiuary  of 
liUxrruphy.) 

The  principal  ancient  writen  on  this  art,  whoM 
works  Pliny  lued,  were  Antigonua,  Menaechmoa, 
Xcnocratca,  Duris,  Meiiandcr,  and  csixMrially 
Fuitdlea,  who  wrote  ndnMlia  opera,  (Plin.  //.  N, 
ElendL  lib.  zzxHL)  The  moat  iooportant  modern 
WOriBi  on  the  subject  are  the  following  :  Winckcl- 
nann,  Werke^  inMim  ;  Millingcn,  Unedited  Monu- 
tnemt*,  iL  1*2  ;  V^ltheim,  Etwas  fiber  MemttonU 
Hilthnuh\  Xert's  SnvinKfd,  Tun-utik^  6cc. ;  QiUltro- 
niere  do  (^uiiicy,  Le  Jupiter  Olpnpim  ;  Welckcr, 
JSeiteck,  /.  GeetA.  «.  Aualaj.  d.  all.  Kunst,  vol.  L 
urt  2.  p.  280 ;  Uirt,  (Mw  duu  Moterialt  di0 
Tidmik^  &&,  in  dM  AmaUm^  toL  i  jk  939. 
fclL ;  MOIlcr,  JSMk  d,  AniMtme  dcr  Kanst, 

[P.S.] 

CABLIBATUa    [An  Uxoannt ;  Lsx 

Julia  kt  Patia  Powaka.] 

CAEHITUM  TA'BULAE.  [Abraril] 

CAESAR,  a  title  of  the  Roman  emperora,  waa 
originally  a  fiunily  name  of  the  Julia  gens  ;  it  was 
assumed  by  Octavianus  as  the  adopted  son  of  the 
■Teat  dictator,  C  Julius  Caesar,  and  «'as  by  him 
Mnded  down  to  hii  adopted  son  Tiberius.  It  coa- 
tiaaed  to  be  wad  by  Oaligula,  Claudius,  and  Nens 
as  memben  flitber  by  adoption  or  female  descent  of 
Caenrii  fmaSj ;  but  though  the  familv  became 
WDtinct  with  Nen^  mcicecding  emperors  still  retained 
the  name  .ia  part  of  their  titles,  and  it  wa^  the 
practico  to  prctix  it  to  their  own  names  as  tur  in- 
stance, Impertttor  Caetar  Domitianus  Awtutus, 
When  Hadiiui  adopted  Aelius  Varus,  he  allowed 
the  Utter  to  take  the  title  of  Caesar  ;  and  from  this 
time,  though  the  title  of  Atujudus  continaed  to  be 
eonfioed  to  the  reiigning  emperor,  that  of  Oaeear 
WM  dao  ^rurted  we  aaeond  pam  fai  tbe  itote 
and  the  heir  presumptive  to  the  throM.  (Bcfchd^ 
Tol.  viii.  p.  367,  &c)  [ArousTua.] 

CALAMISTRUM,  an  instrument  made  of  iron, 
and  hollow  like  a  reed  {cdhimns),  used  fur  curling 
the  hair.  For  this  puqx>se  it  was  healed,  the  per- 
aon  who  performed  the  otiicc  of  heating  it  in  wood- 
nahea  (owbEs)  being  called  ctiwfto,  or  tkumriuu  (Hor. 
^  L  2.  98;  Heindor^  (Mf  foe.)  Thb  naeef  beatod 
irons  wa-s  adopted  very  early  among  the  Romans 
(Phiut  Aein.  uLZ,  and  became  as  common 
UMMigtberaasithMbMBlBiBMlenitiaies.  (Viig. 
Am,  xiL  100.)  In  the  aprc  of  Cicero,  who  frequently 
aliadea  to  it,  the  lloman  youths,  as  well  as  the 
BBtrau^  oAm  appeared  with  their  hair  curled  in 
tbia  manner  (caiamittratt).  We  see  the  result  in 
many  antique  statues  and  busts.  [J.Y.] 

C.\'LAMUS  (itdX«M»o»,  Pollux,  x.  15),  a  aort 
of  leed  whichtheaodentoaaed  aa  a  pen 
(Cie.  mdAlL^B;  Hor.  De  Art.  PoSt  447.)  The 
best  sorts  were  got  from  Aeg\  |)t  and  Cnidus.  (Plin. 
H.  N.  xri.  3<>,  64.)  So  Martial  (zir.  38),  Dat 
cbortia  habOea  calanea  Menpbitiea  tdbu."  When 
the  reed  became  blunt,  it  was  sharpened  with  a 
knife,  aoa^>rum  librarium  ('l  ac.  A  nn.  v.  U  ;  Suet 
VkdL  2)  ;  and  to  a  reed  so  sharpioned  the  epithet 
tompentoa,  naod  by  Cicero,  probably  refers  (Cic 
Ad  Qm.  F.  iL  15,  **  calamo  et  atramento  temperato 
res  agetur  One  of  tlie  inksUmds  given  under  the 
article  Atramxntum  has  a  calanuu  upon  it.  The 
cdaanu  waa  aplH  like  ew  pens,  and  hMM  AiMnfau 
(viL  49)  calls  it  (issipea  or  dovenftotad.    [A.  A.] 

CALA'NTICA.  [Coma.] 

GA'LATHUSk  diik  CALATHI8CU8  (>iU«. 


CALCEUa 

!  (?o^,  »faXa9f(rifoi\  nl«o  callt  d  riXapot  usually  si>^- 
iiitud  the  biiaket  in  which  women  placed  their 
work,  and  especiallv  the  materials  for  eptiuiin^r. 
rhoa,  Pollux  (x.  126)  ipcaki  of  both  rdXMos  and 
tdkAoi  as  Ttji  yvtmatmMiutmttit^*.  and  in 
other  i>;i-s:i£r<"  (vii.  29),  he  names  them  in  cmiiiu  c- 
tion  with  spinning,  and  laja  that  the  rdx^s  and 
iMAailraor  were  the  mnt.  Tbaee  baaketo  vera 

made  of  osii  tn  nr  n  ed*  ;  whencowaiaad  in  PdIIujC 
(viL  173)  wKiKUP  Ta\ipovs  Kti  IUikt0LaKouSf  and 
in  CktaUaa  (kir.  S19)  — 


**  Ante  pedea  antem  candenti*  moUia  I 

Vellera  viiyeUi  custodiebant  ealtUhiaci.** 

They  auiear,  however,  to  bare  been  made  in  earlier 
tnnca  M  man  valuable  materiala,  ainee  we  read  in 

Homer  (Qimh.  ]'2^)  of  a  silver  rdXapo^.  They 
frequently  oecur  in  paintings  on  vases,  and  often 
indicate,  aa  Bdttiger  (  Foaa^eia.  iiL  44)  has  re- 
marked, that  t)if  ficenc  represented  takes  place  in 
the  gynaecoiiitis,  or  women's  apartments.  In  the 
follou  iiig  woodcut,  token  from  a  painting  en  a  vase 
(Millin,  Pa$Uure*  de  Vaaes  Atdiqties^  vol.  i.  pL  4), 
a  shave,  belonging  to  the  class  colled  ifmuUlariae^  is 
pn'senting  her  mistress  with  the  cahuhnii  inviudl 
the  wool  waa  kept  fior  embroideiy,  dec 


IJiiskets  of  this  kind  were  also  u.sod  for  other piw- 
poses  (Btittiger,  Sahma^  vt>L  ii.  pp.  252,  258),  such 
aa  fitr  canyiqg  finiito,  floweci,  dec  (Ovid.  AH.Awt, 
ii  284.)  The  name  of  cahdii  waa  also  given  to 
cups  for  holding  wine  (Virg.  t'cl.  v.  71V 

Calathus  vraa  pn^^lj  a  Greek  word,  though 
need  by  tha  Lani  wrilera.  The  Ladn  word  eor> 
responding  to  it  was  qualus  (Hor.  Cnnn,  ill.  12. 
4),  otqmitUlHS  (Kcstiu  s.  CaUuhu ;  Cic.  I'hUtf^K  iii. 
4  ;  Pni|k  iv.  7. 37).  From  yadBbf  came  ywtiiffnrfg,. 
the  name  of  the  slave  who  spun,  and  who  ivas  con- 
sidered the  meanest  of  the  female  slaves.  ( Petron. 
132  ;  Tibull.  iv.  10.  3.)    [Fi  sis  ;  Tbla.] 

CALCAR  OtM'.  ^crrpis,  PoUos,  x.  12),  a 
opor.  Tbe  Cheek  nine  fot  opmi  waa  taken  front 
the  flics,  which  infest  horses  with  their  stings :  hence 
the  verb  lummi^tof,  to  spur.  (Xen.  de  He  Eq.  viiL  A, 
z.  1,  2 ;  Hdiodor.  bu  p.  4S2,  ed.  Gonunelin.)  The 
Athenian  gentpi'  sometimes  showed  their  conceit 
by  walking  about  the  Agora  in  spurs  after  riding 
(TheophnuL  Ckat,  sod.)  %pm  weia  eiriy  naed 
by  the  Romans,  aa  appears  from  the  mention  of 
them  in  Ploutus  {Ann.  iiL  3. 1 18)  and  Lueretina  (t. 
1074).  Ther  ore  likewise  often  alluded  to  by  Cicero 
(Zte  Ond,  m.9,ad  Alt.  vu  1 ),  Ovid  {De  Pmto,  iL 
ft.  18  {  It.  S.  85),  Virgil  {/emOm  eote,  Am.  -A 
714),  and  subsequent  Roman  aathon.    T.T.  Y.] 

CA'LCEUS,  CALCEAMBN,  CALCEA- 
MENTUM  (dn%%  WitAMp),  •  okoa  «r  faoe^ 
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thing  adapt4^<i  to  cover  and  prc*<'nrc  the  fed  {■ 
Tbe  use  of  tboe*  wa»  bj  do  boum  aai- 
WK^  the  Qredu  aid  JUaMk  TW 
HoBMnc  hcfuci  w  repracBti4  wilhMrt  Amb 

mhon  aruu-i  for  battle.  Acconiliikf  l'>  iKf  imt  tu- 
tiflosof  Ljaugu,  th*  jobiw  bpMUns  were  brougbt 

vilhMS  WMB  \tOTM<i9[|vla|  Xcn.  ftt^ 

/«jc2X  in  order  that  they  misht  have  the  full  uie 

Ukeir  feet  in  mnniiig,  leaping,  and  climbing. 
Saaatea,  PbocMO,  and  L\iui  frequently  wmt  l<art- 
&Mt  (oiorroJ^oj,  AnsU'jih.  A'uA.  103,  ZC"!  ;  Xm. 
i/e«.i.  6.  §  A  f'o^  sWo,  Hot.  A>.L  19.  1*2). 
Tb*  RoBian  ».]»rea  had  do  ihoM  (aaifa  lo/o,  Jav. 
tn.  IS),  ihdr  Mked  feet  beoM  Mdu4  with  chalk 
»  grpnm.   The  eerering  of  tW  feet  wm  raaewd 

beV-rc  reclining  at  meals.   [CoBXa.]    To  tri  h:irf 
iMalao  nxiifatfdl  h— 1<^  yi^^brtiactwn  of  Bund, 

rf  Ai'-nij  (i0-^jr8aA«s,  Bioo.  and  when 

the  Veataift  fiee  from  Rome  with  the  apfiaiauia  *i 

tirtrTf*'wn  with  rviked  &«t,  wben  intent  opoa 
the  €icn::*c  of  niairinil  art*  (Sen.  Mmim,  i».  2.  14  ; 
aadia  ptdewi,  i.'twL  Mei.  tIL  183  ;  ptdiimu  nudu, 

UflE.^^&^),  akhMfh  KmtaDtm^^fooi 

Jau  It.  518),  MiA  if  m>  [tainted  on  fictile  va«ea. 
That  it  «ae  *  «NT  >w  thii^  at  Room  to  mc  a 
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dear  from  the  astonishment  experienced  by  Civ  id 
(J^tuL  n.  297),  until  he  wae  iniioroMd  of  ih«  roMuo 

*Hiic  pede  matroaoi  HIi  Amemitn  nu<\n 
Obstapoi  tacitns,  itutinuiqae  graduni.^' 

The  feet^wm^MMtiBM*  hew  ini^widanceoii 

Ircvd  from  the  pvra  by  noVikmcn  of  ilie  fir«t  rank 
vub  naked  feet.  (boet.  ^i^.  100.)  A  picture 
fnad  M  HcrcalHMm  eKhibit*  penons  with  naked 
fat«(|*ifed  in  the  wonhip  of  kit  {AmL  d'EreoL 
M.  S3i) ;  and  thia  pnaice  wa*  obecrrcd  at  Rome 
m  kHMV  ef  (Prudent.  Fwia.  154).  In 

cue  of  dinaght,  a  pioceMian  and  tei— OBMi^  called 
Smdipedalia^  were  perfonned  with  ft  viev  to  pro- 
pitiate the  gods  bj  the  Mine  ttkm  d  griif  aad 

LiwiiliefiBn    (TataD.  4foL  40l;^   

^ke  idnt  of  tlie  dcfilnMBi  wndng  fteni  eontnrt 
vMi  any  thing  that  had  died,  K-d  to  the  entire  dis- 
■M  of  akin  or  leather  by  the  priem  of  Egypt 
rm  made  of  vegetable  materialf 
a-  pnpfro.  Mart.  Cap.  2.)  [Baxa  ] 
of  the  Greekj  and  Roroani  who  wore 
r  an  penons  exeept  yonthe, 
•larea,  and  — cecka,  eabwtlted  their  conTeiiietice, 
and  indulged  their  fiuacy,  by  inrenting  the  greatest 
po«ible  rariety  in  the  fcrms,  colon  a.nd  materials 
flC  their  •hoen*  Hcane  we  hnd  a  nmltitiide  of 
MM^  the  enet  newBv  of  wWeh  H  ■  »M«Ue 
to  ascertain  ;  but  which  a-ere  often  derived  either 
{mm  the  penone  who  were  iupposcd  to  hare 
hwight  eertain  kinds  off  aheei  fato  fashion,  or  from 
th^  p!;irr-«  where  they  were  prooired-  We  readf 
for  eianipie,  of  "  shoes  of  Alcibiades  of  '*Sicyo- 
nian,"  and  ''Penian,**  which  were  kdiet*  alMes 
(Cie.  IM  OnL  I  54  ;  Heejrch.)  ;  of  Laconiaa,'' 
which  were  mens'  ihoea  (Arittoph.  TW  149);  and 
of  "Cretan,"    Milesian,*^  and  "  Athtuian  "  shix  s. 

The  distinetiam  dcpcoding  opon  fonn  piaj  be 
lenenUy  divided  imo  tkott  m  which  the  Men  sole 
ff  n  shoe  vai  attached  to  tha  aait  af  the  Ibot  Vy 


thM  er  haadi^  er  by  a  cnvrhng  for  the  toea  or  the 
inatep  [Solba  ;  CaanoA  ;  Sandalii;!!  ;  8ao- 
coa]  ;  and  thaae  which  eecenided  bifhrr  and  hiehar* 
aeeaidinf  aa  they  eeravd  the  anklco,  the  ouf,  or 

the  whole  of  the  leg.  To  akfaim-nU  of  the  latter 
kind,  i,4.to  ahoee  and  boeto  ae  diatii^iaheil  froai 


plied  in  iu  proper  and  re«trict#d 

BeaidM  the  duleimoe  in  the  interrala  to  whidl 
the  ealeaaa  estmded  ham  the  aole  apwarda  to  the 
ktj»^'.  nthfT  rari»-tirt  anise  frirni  itt  adaptiiti<j(i  in 
porticuiar  proiVasiotis  or  mode*  of  life.  Thus  the 
cAtMA  waa  princtpaUy  woni  by  aoldien  j  the  raaot 
by  kbeaMB  aad  rastice  ;  aad  theoommuiOi^  bj 
tfafpediaaB,  hnatAi,  and  hofoeaHBL 

I 'u<ii-r»tanding  "  colceiii  "  in  its  more  ronfitjni 
appiicatioOf  it  iochidffd  all  thoee  bkm  eoanicte 
eaveriaga  ftr  the  feet  which  war*  awd  hi  wJUaf 
eat  of  doors  or  in  tmtriltn?.  .\i  most  commonly 
wacBf  these  proUiiily  did  n<>t  mmh  ditfer  truta 
•heee,  and  an  exemplitied  in  a  fainting  at  Hi 
laneam  (A»t.  ttF.trvlamt^  i.  7W.  21 ),  which  reprp- 
senu  a  female  wearing  brareh  ts,  a  wreath  of  iry, 
and  a  paBther*B  akin,  while  she  ia  ia 
aad  ilagriaf  M  the  cyBbala. 


Oa  the  ether  hand,  a  narlil^  fent  hi  the  BHilsh 
Muaeam  exhil>it<  t!:--  f  r  i  .'f  a  w  .v  '•  n.,-Ji 
the  sole  aad  the  upper  leather  are  thick  and  atronf. 
The  laat  m%  leewiad,  wd  a  thong  paaaw  heti 
the  fiwt  nd  tha  aeaaad  loa  at  k  a  I 
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Tlif  form  and  colour  of  the  calccus  were  also 
among  th«  inaignia  of  laok  and  ollice.  Those  who 
wm  «levatod  to  ths  Mnate  wore  high  thoes  like 
buskins,  fiutcned  in  frnnt  with  four  black  thongs 
(niffriM  peUHmt^  Hur.  Sat.  i.  6,  27)  and  adomed 
with  a  small  crescent  (Mart  ii.  2'J  ;  Jiiv.  vii. 
1.02.)  Hf-ncc  Cicero  (PkiL  xiiL  13),  speaking  of 
the  assuinpuon  of  the  senatorial  dignity  by  Asiniui, 
•ays  mutacit  caleent,  Amonjf  the  calcei  worn  by 
Moalflfii  thpM  called  mudlm^  from  their  lewmblonoe 
to  Uie  aeaUa  of  the  i«d  mollct  (Irid.  Or.  six.  14), 
were  pnrtictilirl  v  ri.dmired  ;  as  well  as  others  called 
almtoAf  because  the  leather  was  softened  by  the 
ote  of  ahun.  (Mnl  Jut.  IL  ce. ;  Lydus,  tU  Mag. 
x.  3-2 ;  Ovid,  DeArt.  Anu  iii.  271.)       [J.  Y.] 

CALCULA'TOR  (Axrynrr^f)  signifies  a  keepiT 
of  accounts  in  general,  but  was  also  used  in  the 
signification  of  A  tMcher  of  aritkmetie  t  whenco 
Martial  (x.  62)  daHM  him  with  the  notornu  or 
writ  in;;- master.  The  name  was  derived  fri?]  r  </- 
011^  which  were  coaunonly  used  in  teaching  ahtb- 
iiwne,«DdaboiDiwhioningbgeneFBl.  [  Abacus.] 
Among  the  Greeks  the  Xo^criTTiv  ;uk!  7PLiuuaTi(rT^y 
appear  to  have  bean  ncuallT  the  same  person. 

In  RonHHi  fiudliei  of  noportance  there  was  a 
cafatltttor  or  accnunt-kecper  (Dig.  38.  tit.  1.  s.  7), 
who  is,  hiiwev( T,  more  frequently  cullud  by  the 
ramc  of  <lif/M'ii<nitor  or  procurator^  who  was  a  kind 
of  steward  (Cie.  ad  AU.  xi.  1  ;  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  19 ; 
Suet.  GaSk.  12,  Fe»p.  22 ;  Becker,  Galim$t  toI.  i. 

CA'LCULI  were  little  stones  or  pebbles,  used 
ftr  ttriow  purposes;  such,  for  example,  as  the 

Athenians  used  ifi  voting,  or  such  as  Demosthenes 
put  in  bis  mouth  when  declaiming,  iii  order  to 
mend  hie  pmnnciation.  (Cie.  D»  Orat.  I  61.) 
Calculi  were  used  in  jilayinii  f  of  draughts. 
[  li.ATRrNLT  Li.J  Subsct^ucntly,  inst/^ad  ofpebblee, 
ivory,  or  Bilvcr,  or  gold,  or  other  men  (as  we  call 
tbeoi)  were  need;  but  etiU  called  calenlL  The 
ealeui  were  UeoUira.    (Siden.  EpUt  viii  12; 

(Wd.  TritU       4  77  ;       art   Epi,j.   xlv.  17.  2,  XtT, 

20,y  Calculi  were  alto  used  in  reckoning,  and 
iieme  the  phneee  talmhm  pomrs  (Colura.  iii  $\ 
caladum  raMecera.    (Ci&  Ih        u.  lf>,  kc) 

[Abacus.]  1A.A.] 

CALDA,  rC>M.iDA.] 

C.AT.D.VRIUM.  [Dalnba*.] 

CALENDA'RIUM,  or  rather  KALENDA'- 
RIUIC,  is  the  account-book,  in  which  creditors 
«Dtend  the  namce  of  their  debton  and  th«  sums 
whidi  they  owed.  Ae  the  inleicet  on  borrowed 
money  was  due  on  the  Calendie  of  each  month, 
the  name  of  Caiatdarimn  was  given  to  such  a  book. 
(Senee.  De  Bmtf.  >•  2,  vii.  10.)  The  word  was 
subsequently  used  to  indicate  a  re;jiKtpr  of  tlic 
days,  wetikA,  aitd  months,  thus  currutpunding  tu  a 
modem  almanac  w  calendar. 

1.  Urxbk  Calkndar. — In  the  ewlieet  time* 
the  division  of  the  year  into  ite  tbiioiib  eeaeons 
appears  to  have  been  very  simple  and  rude,  and 
it  woold  eecm  that  there  was  no  other  divi- 
sioa  exeept  diat  of  eaiBiBer  (d^)  and  wbter 
(^Xtifiuv).  To  these  strongly  marked  periods  there 
were  afterwards  added  the  periods  of  transi- 
tion, vix.  spring  (liy)  and  autumn  (^wpa),  with 
C  Ttain  subdivisions  according  to  the  different  airri- 
cultural  pursuits  peculiar  to  cm-h  of  them.  As, 
however,  the  ««sous  of  the  year  were  of  great 
importance  in  regard  to  agricaltavsp  it  beoune 
necessary  to  fix  their  beginning  and  end  hj  «on- 


nccflng  ihem  with  the  rising  or  scttina:  of  certiiin 
stars.  Thus  Ilcsiod  (Op.  «t  Diea^  381)  describee 
the  time  of  ihe  ritfog  of  tile  Pleiadee  ea  the  time 
for  harvesting  (ftuTrroT),  and  that  of  their  setting 
as  the  time  for  ploughiug  (fiporos)  ;  the  time  at 
whidi  Aidnnu  rose  in  the  morniog  twilight  as  the 
proper  seaaon  for  the  vintage  (/.  r.  607),  and  other 
phenomena  in  nature,  such  as  the  arrival  of  birds 
of  passage,  the  blossoming  of  certain  plants,  and  the 
Ukoi  indicated  the  proper  eeeeone  liar  otho'  i^ri- 
enlttiml  oecupatioiit ;  wt  altheugli  they  may  have 
continued  to  be  observed  for  centuries  by  simjde 
rustics,  thepr  never  acquired  any  importance  in  the 
ecienttfic  division  of  the  year.  iKwnuamMUu} 

The  mnon  being  thiit  heavenly  body  whose 
phases  ar«  must  caitily  observed,  fommd  the  baait 
of  the  Greek  calendar,  and  all  the  religiooe  fteti^ 
vale  wen  dependent  on  it  The  (ircek  year  wae 
a  Itmar  yettr  of  twelve  months,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  course  <  f  t!i  sun  also  was  taken  into 
consideration,  and  the  annbinatioa  of  the  two 
(Oeroin.  /so^.  9  %  eomp.  Geneerin.  D»  Dk  iVM.  18 ; 
Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  .^2)  involved  the  Gn-eks  in  ijnent 
difficulties  which  renden-d  it  almost  iuip<-i?stble  for 
them  to  ])lace  their  ctirunology  on  a  sure  founda- 
tion. It  :^  i^ms  that  in  the  early  times  it  was  be- 
lieved tiiat  1 2  rcvolutiooa  of  the  moon  took  ^aoe 
within  one  of  the  sun ;  a  calcnlation  which  wae 
tdenbly  eomeli  and  with  which  people  were  mtie- 
fied.  The  time  dnring  which  the  moon  rerolred 
around  her  axis,  was  calculated  at  an  averag'  or 
round  number  of  30  days,  which  period  was  called 
a  motttii  (Oemitt.  1  e.)  t  hoi  even  ea  early  as  the 
time  f  f  ?'ilon,  it  was  well  known  that  a  lunar 
month  did  uut  conUiin  .'^0  days,  but  only  29^  The 
error  contained  in  this  calculatieii  ecmld  not  leof 
remain  tmobservcd,  and  attempts  were  made  tf» 
correct  it.  The  principal  une  was  that  of  creating 
a  cycle  of  two  years,  called  rpttnipls^  or  oxntw 
mq/mu,  and  containing  26  months  one  of  tiie  two 
jcan,  eoniietiuff  ef  12  end  tiieether  «f  18  montiie. 
The  months  themselves,  which  in  the  time  of 
Hcsiod  (Op.  tt  IMet^  770)  had  been  reckoned  at 
80  dayi,  afterwards  ^temately  contained  SO  dajra 
(full  months,  irX^peir)  and  29  days  (hollow  month% 
KolXoc)  According  to  this  anangement,  one  year 
of  the  cyde contained  854,  and  the  other  .'ia4dajB, 
and  the  two  together  were  about  1\  days  more 
than  two  tropioil  or  mlar  years.  (Gcmin.  6  ; 
Censorin.  1 8).  When  this  mode  of  reckoning  waa 
introduced,  is  tioknown ;  but  aa  Hendottu  (L  82) 
mentiomiiitiidearthatitmtiBthavebeen  belbita 
his  time.  The  74  daya,  in  the  course  of  4  years, 
made  up  a  month  of  30  days,  and  such  a  mooth 
was  ftecordingly  ineetled  in  everf  frnth  year,  and 
the  cycle  of  four  vt^nr?  was  called  a  Ttrratry^plf, 
(Censorin.  Lc.)  iiui  a  for  more  imptirtant  cyde 
was  the  iyrtamiplt,  or  the  cyde  of  K  years,  for 
it  was  nractically  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
affairs  of  ordinary  life.  The  calculation  was  this  : 
as  the  solar  year  is  reckoned  at  3G.'>|  day.s  8 
each  jears  contain  2922  days,  and  eight  lunar 
yeaiB  2889  days  ;  that  is,  90  days  leee  than  8 
sokr  years.  Now  these  .00  days  were  constituted 
as  three  months,  and  inserted  as  three  intercalary 
months  into  three  diffcreiu  years  of  the  irrtarrnplsy 
that  is,  into  the  tliini,  fifth,  and  eighth.  (Censorin.; 
(Jeuiiiu  U.  cc.)  It  should,  however,  be  observed 
that  Mocrobius  (Sat.  i.  IS)  and  Solinus  {Polykitt, 
iii.)  itate  that  Uie  three  intercalary  months  were 
aM  added  to  the  laat  year  of  the  eoneaetn,  which 
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444  daj*.  Bttt 

i€T,  contain*  f>9  rrvnltuions  '  f  iSf 
whh  additioB  <rf  Um  three  iiucr- 
S9SS|  4qr»$  •»  thai  fa  crvrj 
t  jean  therr  is  l|  day  t<>o  miuiT,  which  in 
tke  coorae  «>f  100  yean,  again  unotmU  to  ooe 
The  iMW>l<ri>,  anoffdi^y,  •am  vm 
Tlie  tiow  at  wUdi  tbc  cycle  of  the  ca- 
im»  vaa  introdaeed  ii  mecrtaia,  bot  its  inac- 
cmcj  called  forth  a  nomber  of  otlier  iinprorrmrnti 
Ca  at  eMabtidhiag  chroaolan  «a  a  aoaad 
■■M  aritbiatad  amoo^  waiok  b  Aal  ef 
M«"ton.  The  numbrr  of  lhr»e  attcmpu  ii  a  fuf- 
fcicet  pnaof  that  aooe  of  tbem  «aa  rt  rr  aanctioned 
m  adoplaA  %7  lav  ia  aar  of  th«  Givek  rrpaUica. 
Tlw*?  cii  fuuitanf^  rrndrt'  h  a]m"«t  irupr^tsihl^  to 
xeduce  any  given  dite  in  Greek  huu>r}-  to  the  exact 
date  of  oar  calendar. 

The  Greek^  u  eorir  aa  the  time  ol  Hoaier,  ap- 
ftat  to  hare  been  p<!-rfertlT  fiunfliar  with  tlw  dm- 
tioQ  of  the  TMLT  iDtii  the  tvK-lve  lunar  month* 
■jfntiwaxl  above ;  but  ao  ioterealanr  month  (>iV 
<pi<l>  Mni)  ar  day  ii  ■HitwBrf.  ludepeodent  of 
tht  di'sision  of  a  month  into  dayi,  it  wa«  Hiv-rlrd 
Mo  penoda  according  to  the  inocaae,  and  dccrraae 
«f  ika  mamt,  Thaa,  the  fint  day  or  new  moon  wai 
caBfd  PWfttrritL  (IIoTn.  f)J.  z.  14,  xii.  325,  zz. 
IM,  xiL  25*;  He*.  Oy>.  rt  Dies,  770.)  The 
perill  taa  dM  awaynfrCa  antil  the  moon  waa  full, 
vaa  tiprejaed  by  inn^  irrmtubnm^  aad  the  Utter 
during  which  the  bmmki  deoeaaed  by  m*!*^' 
(Horn.  Chi.  xiv.  ICJ.)  The  .Wih  day 
if  a  BMOth,  i.  c  th«  day  of  the  canjttnctioB,  waa 
or,  atwaJiiif  to  a  r^gaktiia  of 
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■OMtfc^k  whkh^tjba 

U  rrnX     iir.'.riaarf  Oltwr,  and 
no  naaiea  exialaA  far  the 
tiagaiahed  taUy  BaaMfinl 

third,  fourth  BHttth,  Ac  In  ordrr,  therefore,  to 
acquire  any  aaCadhrtofy  kaowiedgi!  of  th«  (iiaek 


in  »«ifn 


aa  well 
h  the  dif. 

f«rt«  e\nx 


awatha|^^th^b>iag  dia> 


SjI.i  cP'uL  S^J.  25),  Sra  Kol  wi«L,  becauae  one 
fait  ol  that  day  belonged  to  the  expiring,  and  the 
•(her  ta       btynning  iDonth.    The  da^  af  the 

fill]  moon,  or  the  middle  of  the  month,  la  »omp- 
tuaes  deaigDated  by  lix<h^^'  (Piad.  OL  v. 
«.) 

%  MetageitnioQ  {VkrrvtyttnrtiAr) 
1  BoadMBiaa  CBmtW^) 

4.  P|*an«'p^:on  (nfoyf^  »«'•') 
5w  Iuiina<.terion  ( Moi^iOJCTCfuAr) 

6.  Poaeidean  {X\oa*iMtr) 

7.  Gamelion  (To^niAj^) 

8.  Antheaterion  \' hw^tartpUv) 

9.  Klaphebolion  (*EJUitii«oAj^r) 
IflL  Manycbioa  (Mowrvxu^*') 
11.  Thargelion  (eo^Xiiiv) 
H  Sdraphorion  (2Kipo<popiiir)  —  91 

At  the  time  when  the  Julian  Calendar  waa 
adopted  hr  the  Athcniana,  probably  about  the 
tine  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  the  lunar  y«ir  ap- 
fcm  ta  have  been  chan^od  into  theaolar  year ;  and 
H  hat  ttg^m  bam  conjeaured,  that  beginning 

1.  Heraaina  ('Hpd(r<or\ 

2.  ApeOaeua  CA«*AAa2of) 
S.  DMMthyua  (At^fves) 
4.  Unkiwwn. 

i,  Kkwrinini  CEAnrlnat) 
aeraatina  (refdmat) 

7.  .\rti  tni»iu«  C hfT9ttlou>i) 

8.  JJelphiaiua  (A«Af(mat) 
ft  PUSMiaa  («XidaMf  ) 

10.  Horatomf»o)is  fFvcrre/il^) 

11.  Caroeioa  CKa«r<ibs) 
1&  Pm  III  (IMw^pwf) 


ae|MratrIy. 

The  Attic  rear  befpui  with  the  tinniner  aolattcci 
and  each  n  •  «  ,i«  idcd  int"  thrrc  dread*,  from 
the  laitathe  10th,  fhaa  the  1 0th  ta  the  80th,  aad 
ftaa the fMta the SMiar SOUL  Thecal  Aiy 
of  .1  T  i  1  th,  or  the  dar  aft^r  the  fotijwrif tinn,  waa 
rov^iiria ;  and  aa  the  first  decad  waa  dcaignetcd  aa 
l^mtikiwm  ^p'^i,  the  dari  were  ngakriy  taaand 

aa  S<irr^pa,  rpirti,  rtrofrif,  Ac  .  unrhi  Itrra^J. 
r»».  Th««  da\  •  of  the  aecond  dirad  were  di»- 
tingaiahrd  a*  4fl  S«wa,  or  fU9ovrr»t,  and  were 
eoaated  to  20  regularly,  aa  wf^r^,  ttvripm,  rplr^ 
TfTT^^ni,  Ac,  M  Wra.  The  20th  itaelf  waa 
called  aiVdt,  and  the  days  from  the  20lh  to  the 
Mth  ware  eoaatad  ta  iwe  dillemit  waya,  via. 
oMmt  esafardi,  at  vpSr^  tawr^pa,  Tplr%  Ac,, 
iw\  (!«dSt,  or  lackwmrda  fmni  thr  !  ft  {ay  of  the 
month  with  the  addition  of  f#(i>erret.  wam/UimVf 
ayopiai,  v  awierrai,  aa  eapani,  MWfii^  m&, 
^•froTTot,  which,  of  cour»e,  are  diffrrent  datr*  in 
bolluwand  in  full  mcHitha.  Rut  tbia  mode  of  count- 
ing backward*  aeema  to  have  liern  more  commonly 
iiaied  than  the  other.  With  regard  to  the  hollow 
moetha,  it  ma*t  be  obaerved,  that  the  Athenians 
generally  apcaking,  cotinted  29  day*,  hut  in  the 
aioBth  of  BeadiaiBMn  they  eoaated  BO,  laaviaK 
eat  the  neni,  Imaii  en  that  day  Athena  and 
Poaridon  were  Wlicvcd  h.ivo  d':«j.ut<'d  about  the 
pooacaaion  of  Attica.  (Plut  1m  tnU.  Am,  p.  4ti:i, 
Sfmiiii*.  iz.  7.)  The  following  table  ahowa  the 
»<icc«->^ion  of  tfic  Attic  month*,  the  number  of  day* 
they  coittauied,  aiid  the  oorreapoadu^  mootha  of 


awly  ta  ear  Jaly. 
—  Aoguat. 


M  dm,  and 
S»  — 


—    to  — 


1 


ef  the  year  waa  tnuufetrrd  frora  the 
adee  to  the  autumnal  equinox. 

The  yar  of  the  rjircdacmoiTiaiin,  whitfi 
lievcd  to  hare  bmn  at  the  time  of  the  autumnal 
equinox,  mnfafaad  the  Mlawiaf  ■Mthet— - 

ta  aur  October. 
•  November. 
>  December. 


ApriL 
May. 
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Tt  riioold  he  obMired  tin*  ih$  order  of  moM  of 

those  months  Is  iriLTcly  conjectural,  and  of  some  it 
u  not  even  certaiit  u  to  whether  they  really  were 
noninn  niootha.  But  here,  aa  in  the  other 
«•  M»v  Uemam^         which  h*  hat 
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fullr  erplkiaed  in  the  w«dc  rafeiNd  to  at  Ae  mA 

of  tnis  article- 

Of  the  year  of  the  Boeotians,  which  bi^ian  at 
tfa«  winier  aobtioeh  du  ftifanring 


Bucatlui  {BovKdTios\ 
Ucrouieus  ('Ep/xaiot) 
Proetaieritti  (Pfo^rmr^put) 
Unknown. 

TheilathitM  (e«\0v6io«) 


to  OOr  Jnnunrv. 
—  Ffbimry, 


—  May. 


—  November* 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

6b  Unknown. 
7*  Unknown. 

8,  Hippodnmiw  OnilfyfyMt) 
9*  P&namus  (Ilin^) 

10.  Unknown. 

11.  Dontatriiu  (Aofidrptos) 

12.  AhJowiMwiiii*  CAAoAica^Mt) 

The  months  of  the  JMT  ftt  Ddpid  mfe  — 

1.  Bacatiua  (Bovnirun^       Dtuij  Mmwtn  to  Septonbei; 

2.  Herneos  {'Hpeuos) 

5.  Ap<-llacus  CAxAAaSm) 
4.  Unknown. 

Sk  Badaphorioa  (AfSo^pios) 

6.  Poetropios  {TlotTpimug} 

7.  Bywus  (B^<rm) 

8.  Axtemiiiiu  ('A^cfJtrtof) 

9.  Iltracleius  ('HpeUA.f»of) 

10.  Boathoas  (Boa96as) 

11.  IlaeusCl^O 

12.  Theozeniua  (0«o(/fiot) 


—        —  October. 


Febnuuy. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Augttst. 


The  names  of  the  months  at  Cyikut  are  given  1  foondod  only  on  a  conjecture,  and  the  last  may  be 
h  th«  fidMi^  oite,  thmigli  dw  £fal  of  tiMm  ii  I  «it^ 

BiaHyt 


1.  Bocdromion  (BotjSpo/xiwn'), 

9L  Cyanepaioin  {Kvat^P^u^v) 

Sw  Apatarion  CAwnrovpicir) 

4.  Poseideon  {no<r<»5frfr) 

5.  Lcnaeon  (Ariy<uwy) 

6.  Anthcsterion  CAffffOTTjpcrfr) 

7.  Art>'nitsirin  CAprrui^ndt'') 

8.  Calomacon  ^KaAa^cuwy) 

9.  Pancmtu  (Tldyrinot) 
10.  Taureon  (TavptAr) 

1 1  and  1 2.  are  unknown. 


to  our  October. 

—  November. 
Deeenber. 

—  January. 

—  Fcbruaiy, 
**•  March. 

—  April. 

—  May. 


AnioD^  the  Siciiiuii  months  the  following  are  known:— ~ 

1.  Thennoplioriai  (6c<r/«e^/Mos),  probably  aanrm  to 

2.  Daliua  (AiXiot)  —  ^ 

3.  Unknown. 

4.  Agrianltts  CATMmt)  — '  — 

5.  Unknown. 

6.  Theadasius  (®«wW<r<oi)  —  — 

7.  AHamicbM  CA^Tnafnar)  —  ~ 

8.  Uidcnown. 

9.  Badromios  (BaSpSfJuos)  — 

10.  Hyacinthiuji  ('Ttutiveios)  — 

11.  Catneias  (KaprfMt)  — 
IS.  Panaama  (imm^ms)  —  -» 


Moixh. 
ApO. 


Wa  Ibftlicr  loMnr  di«  monM  of  sev«nil  iaolatod 

months  of  other  Greek  states  ;  but  as  it  is  ns  yet 
hnpomible  to  determine  what  place  they  oocupied 
in  tlia  calendar,  and  with  wbmi  of  our  noQMM 
they  coiresponi!,  their  enumeration  here  would  be 
of  little  or  no  use.  We  shall  therefore  confine 
mmelves  to  giving  iMaacconnt  of  the  Macedonian 
months,  and  of  some  of  the  Aiiatie  ettica  and 
islands,  which  are  better  known.  - 

On  the  whole  it  appears  that  the  Macedonian 
year  agreed  with  that  of  the  Qmiu,  and  thatae- 


—  —  July. 

—  —  August. 

—  —  September 

eerduigly  It  waa  a  Itmar  year  of  twelve  months, 

since  we  find  tl.at  M  u  edunian  months  iirc  described 
as  coincident  with  those  of  the  Ath«uaQS.  (Sea 
•  letter  of  King  PhOtp  hi  Demeeth.  Dt  Ckwrm. 
pi  280  ;  Pint  CamU,  19,  Alrx.  S,  U.)  All  chro. 
nologers  agree  as  to  the  order  and  succession  of 
the  Macedonian  months ;  but  we  are  altogether 
ignorant  as  to  the  name  and  place  of  the  intercalary 
month,  which  must  have  existed  in  the  Maccdonua 
yeor  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Greek  states.  The 
order  isaaioUowa:  —  LIKna  (ASst X  %  ApeUaana 
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^MM9kXAs\  3.  AndriUMJ  (A^vnuaf ),  4.  Peri- 

titu  irifPvVwTX  5.  Drstrus  (AiVt^jj  i.  (i.  X.in 
ducfu  (SovAuB^),  7lAnraiJN4U  CAfr<jti«^t«f), 

10.  Loos  ('.Vilcs  .  il.  Horpiaeiu  {roftwicuof\  12. 
Hrperbcnttaeoi  ^TvciHtc^rraftM).  1  tie  diifimlty 
u  to  idratiff  th»  lf>Mllii«iill  OMMtkt  vHk  thoae 
the  Athenians.  Fr  m  Phtanh  (Cini,!.  Ifi, 
cumpL  with  Alex.  1 6)  »«:  Icoxk  ikii:  '.lU:  MacKiaiiLi:^ 
Duaius  was  identiad  with  the  .\thenian  Tb«f|^ 
lion  ;  hot  vhile,  aocordiii^  to  Philip,  the  Mace- 
dooian  Looa  waa  the  tame  a«  the  Athenian 
Bor«lronuon,  Plutarch  (Alcr.  3)  identi6«s  the 
Loos  with  the  Attic  MccBtMBbMon.  Thi*  du> 
crrponcy  has  gitren  rise  tovariaa  eoejectum,  aooie 
tarpftoaiiur  that  L<Hvvci  r.  t'r.c  t!i):<-  <>t  l'hi;:p  sod 
Pkoarek  •  ton^ositioQ  of  the  mmesof  the  maodH 
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mifltake  in  identi/jii^  the  Loos  with  the  Ilrrft. 
V'li  Iiorftin.  But  no  Mtisfartory  tolution  o(  the 
di&cattj  beca  <rfbar«d.   W«  knaw  iJMt 

Um  MaiikBiia  jctr  befaa  witli  tlka  mcntb  of 

When  Alexaodcf  cofw^ncrvd  Aaio,  the  Mf«>H«»nt*a 
calemlar  «w  wftmi  ovtr  mmty  parti  «f 

tKi.ii-h  it  uni1<  r*.T.t  v.'\n.i;ij  m.ni'hi  ;iti..ni 
ii;:!rr<-!it  fL4iuU"ic»  lu  »L;<.li  U  iui^/j't^  li.  Wlwfi 
»ul.s< >|U' ntljr  the  Asiatics  adopted  the  .Tina:i  Ca- 
lendar, those  modifications  also  exerciaed  their  in- 
tlurnce  and  produced  difference*  in  the  names  of 
the  moni:is  aiili  <i„'h,  ^<  :ierallj  spcakiitg,  the  toiat 
jmr  id  titm  Aaiatics  Uj^tt  wiUl  Um  autumnal 
equBox.  Dariaa  th«tiM«f  ihaBaancBiprrDa, 
the  M\,mk^  u\nim  mov  in  Um  fnmm  «l 

Asia:'— 


1.  Cwiwi  (Km^ioi) 

2.  Tiberius  (Tiedpw^) 

3k,  Aptttonus  ('As^BTouptoj) 

4.  PoudM  (IIovMr) 

5.  Lenaoa*  (A^>w«) 

8.  K   i:     I.  t  (  E:cr77«'Ai<w) 

10.  Ifecatmobacus 

1 1.  Anteits  ('Ajrrt«t) 

12.  lAodidnt  (AmUiom) 


kai  SO  daji*  and  hepJi  on  tke  24th  of  geptemW. 


SI 
SI 

so 

■2'J 
3U 
SI 
90 
SI 
SI 
SI 
SO 


24th  of  October. 
24th  (rf  Nofenber. 
SSth  ti  Dceriabcr. 

Hith  of  Janixsrv. 
'i'M  of  FrliruA/y. 
24lh  of  Mflrch. 
2Jth  cf  .\;  r:i 
24  th  of  M  iv. 
24  th  of  June. 
2.>tji  of  July. 
25lh  of  Aujfuit. 


Among  the  Ephcsiiuis  we  tind  the  fuUowing  numtha :  — 
1—4.  Unknown. 

.%  ApatnrcoD  CATar(njpt<ir\  imo^f  imwn  |»— T  NoTomlKT, 
IL  PoftiiiOTB  (IXstf«tg«ifey)  —  —  l>eccmber;,' 

7.  LcMMo  (Ajiw^)  —  — 

8.  Unknown. 

f).  Artcmision  ('Aprtynffiur)  —  — 
10.  Calanuieoo  (KaKaiuudm)        ^  ^ 

II  — 12.  UnknoTTT;. 


At  s  Ister  time  the  Ephesians  adnptgd  tiM  same 
•s  the  Maoedfloini,  and  bcfptn  their  year 


1. 

2. 
Z 
4. 
5. 
6. 
/. 

8» 


with  thv 


March. 
AptiL 

of  Dim  m  tk»  34tk  U  8«p» 


JJi  ijiy^iiii  {AtoySfuu) 
W'  r.u  icv.^  \ ' Hpdltku»t) 

1  U'l  ;<]  i  daf  -js  ('  B«  »'8  c  Saj'.y  t) 

9.  P*»»  j':-*  (  rifpifiTios) 

10.  Arc i Up  ( 'A^ioj) 

11.  AiMmwliwn  (.'Affaitarts i> 


1.  AfhrodisiTU  (*A^/M>St4rM>fX 

2.  Ap>>tr')r.i<nu  ('A»oTror»a^} 
a.  Aeuicus  {Ah'uc6i) 

4.  J^^(novku>s) 

7.  Aotocratoricus  (AlrroKftarofHKit) 

1«.  Archkr.Mis  C^PX'*P*^) 

11.  EstiuBs  ('£<r«<4»tj 

12.  BMMatC^M^) 


ist  of  the  Bilhynian  monihs :  — 

bwdSldMLWl 

«lM9SHarfl«pMBlMr. 

SO 

24th  of  Ortn'.rr. 

SI 

23rrl  of  NoTenil>er, 

tl 

24  th  of  DeMnlMr. 

88 

24th  of  Jsniuuy. 

SI 

21ft  of  Kchniaiy, 

SO 

24th  of  Marvii. 

n 

QMoTApnU 
94th  af  Ma  J. 

so 

SI 

23rd  of  June, 

so 

34th  of  Jiilr. 

81 

SSnlolAi^wt 

was  ■doi>ted  bj  tlw  C^ffM 

SldmandbwM 

i«i  the  -y.hd  *.f  s.'f.trfiiber. 

80 

81 

81 

2-1  ih  -f  iJ.rfTIltHT, 

98 

'M%k  ot  JwaunTj. 

80 

of  Fehnianr* 

31 

ajr.)  <-t  Man  h. 

31 

9Srd  uf  .AuriL 

34  til  •if  Slay. 

80 

81 

'2'.'>rd  (jf  J  line. 

80 

'Jlih  of  J uiy. 

81 

MoTAofmL 
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Tlie  rriteai  of  the  CreUiu  wai  ike  some  ob  tliat  ujed  bj  most  of  the  ialubiUau  of  Atta  Minor. 
I.  Tliesmoplior  n  ( ^ttrfufofiAF^  contained  31  days,  and  began  ca  ^  23n!  of  Soptcmber. 


2.  Hennaeiu  ('ifyuwif) 

4.  Metarehias  (Mrrdpxm} 

5.  Agytoj  ("A-yiMoi) 

6.  Dioscnnu  (£ki6<rKov(yoi) 

7.  Theodosiua  (e€o8<{<riai) 
P.  Pontiis  (U6yTos) 

.0.  Rhabinthius  ('PaffMtoi) 
IflL  Ilyperbcrctui  (TrtpC^iMrof) 
IL  Necvaiut  (NeKfawt) 
1%  BMUiua  (BmHXim) 


80 
SI 

81 
28 
31 

ao 

SI 
80 
SI 


~  SI 


24th  of  October. 
98vd  af  NovMnlicr* 

24th  of  TVcvmbei; 
24th  of  January. 
21  St  of  Fcbnmiy, 
23rd  of  March. 
23Td  of  ApriL 
24th  of  May. 
38rd  flf  June. 
StthafJoIy. 
9Sid«f  AqgnL 


Ita^uld  be  obierved  that  Beveral  of  the  Eastern 
mlMNili,  for  the  pm^oae  of  inventing  confiMioti  in 
tibeir  calenlationa  with  other  tuitions,  dropped  the 
names  of  tht  ir  nioiuhii,  and  nien  ly  counted  the 
niflotba,  as  the  fint,  second,  third,  Ac  month. 
For  fuither  farfbtiiiatioti  we  Corrinl,  JRMf.  AiL, 
which  howcvt  r  u  vt-ry  imiicrfect  ;  Idol' r,  Ffnnd- 
huek  d§r  AfatAem,  u.  ieduucJtem  CkrtmoL  voL  L  p. 
397,  Ac;  ;  ClintoB,  Fasi.  HeUen,  ToL  iL  Append, 
xii ;  and  mnir  especially  K.  F.  Hcrmnnn,  f  Wxir 
O'nt'iJiisdie  Mundi.-Jcttndc^  (iottiiigcnf  ll!-t4,  4 to., 
and  Th.  Uorgk,  Jl<  itrdot  gmrOrMkuc/ien  Mtmats- 
bmde^  Giesscn,  ]  845,  8to.  [L. 

2.  Roman  Calknuail — VmYMOt^fBomiiua. 
- — Tin*  naiiif  of  Honuiliis  is  coiiunoiily  attatht-d  to 
the  year  which  ii  said  to  have  pre  railed  in  the 
CAiUett  tiuoi  of  Bmdo;  Vtt  ttMitioo  m  not  oop> 
•istent  with  regard  to  the  form  of  it.  The  his- 
torians Licinius  Macer  and  Fencstella  maiptained 
tiiat  the  oldest  year  consisted  of  twdvo  BuaitlUi, 
and  that  it  was  aln-ady  in  those  dayi  an  annn$ 
r)&rtemy  tliat  is,  a  yoar  which  coincided  with  the 
period  of  the  sun*s  cotirsc.  CcnKiirimM^  bowc-vor, 
in  whose  work  this  statement  occurs  (De  Die 
Natali,  c  20 ;  compare  also  the  beginning  of  c  1 9), 
goes  on  to  say  that  more  cn  dit  is  due  to  Grac- 
Gumi^  Fulviua  (Nohilior),  Vano,  and  others,  ac- 
carding  to  whom  ttw  Bonlun  in  tho  oariieot  times, 
like  the  people  of  Alha  from  whom  tfi- }  :=y.ransr, 
aUotted  to  the  year  but  ten  ntonths.  This  opinion 
ii  Mi|ipaited  vjr  Ovid  in  several  passages  of  his 
FiuH  (127,43,  iii.  99,  ll^  1.^1);  hy  Gellios 
{Nod.  AU.  til  16),  Macn)l)ui8  (^Wum.  i.  12), 
Solinus  (Polyk.  L),  and  Servios  (ad  Gtorg,  i  48). 
Lastly,  an  old  Latin  year  of  ten  roontht  is  implied 
in  the  &ct,  that  at  Laurentum  (Macrob.  L  15)  a 
sacrifice  wiis  offiTod  to  Juno  Kalcndaris  on  the 
£rrt  of  ereiy  moath  except  Februaiv  and  January. 
Theoe  ten  montfct  won  catted  Burtius,  Aprilu, 
Maiii<t,  Junius,  Quinctills,  Scxtilis,  Scptemlx*r, 
October,  Norembcr,  Deceiuber.  That  March  was 
th«  int  mndl  m  the  year  is  implied  in  the  last 
six  names  ;  and  even  Plutarch,  who  ascril>c's  twelve 
months  Xa  tlie  Jioumliaiv  year  (A'mw^^,  c  18), 
places  Januarius  and  Febpiariaa  tt  the  end.  The 
foct  is  also  confirmed  bj  the  oeromony  of  rekindling 
the  sacred  fire  in  the  temple  of  Vesta  on  the  first 
day  of  March,  by  the  practice  of  placiii^jf  fresh 
laurels  in  the  pablic  buildings  on  that  day,  and  br 
many  other  caitaBM  neantA  hf  Maoobiits  <L 
12).  With  regard  to  the  length  of  the  months, 
Censoriuua,  Macrobius,  and  Suliuus  agree  in  asc nix- 
ing thirty-one  d«yt  to  four  of  theiB,caU«d  pUm 

thirty  to  the  rest  called  ctiri  mentes.  The  the  fint  sevrn  letters  are  still  employod  in  ecck- 
four  longer  months  were  Martius,  Maius,  Quinc-  I  siastical  calendars,  to  mark  the  days  of  the  Chns- 
tiU%  and  October  |  and  theoe,  w  MwrobiMi  ob-  |  im  week. 


serves,  were  distinguished  in  the  latest  team  of 
the  RooMn  cokodar  by  lumnc  their  nooeo  two 
days  lolsr  tiiaii  my  of  tibo  odier  wartha.  The 

symm<  trj-  of  this  arrajigcmcnt  will  appear  bv 
placing  the  numbers  in  succession: — 81,  30  ;  31, 
90;  81, 80,80;  81 1  80^30.  Ovid,  indeed,  ap- 
pears to  sptttk  of  tht  iiMiit]i«ao«oindding  with  tM 

lunar  period:  — 

"Aniniaenitdoetmiunaimhtoa  replevenitaunmD:** 

but  the  language  of  a  poet  must  not  be  peesed  too 
closely.  On  th«  other  hmd,  Pltttuth,  m  tbo  pn»> 
sage  already  refemd  to,  while  Iwasrigns  to  the  old 

year  twelve  months  and  SGo  days,  sp<  aks  of  tin- 
months  as  varying  without  system  between  the 
lintita  of  twen^  and  thitty-nve  dayi.  8nch  an 
inrftilarity  is  not  incredible,  as  we  find  that  even 
wheal  Censorinus  wrote  (a.  n.  238),  th«  Albon 
calendar  gave  36  days  to  March,  22  to  May,  18  to 
Scxtilis,  and  Ifi  to  September;  while  at  Tiiooilnm 
Qumctilis  itad  36  days,  October  32 ;  and  again  at 
Aricia  the  same  month,  October,  had  no  less  than 
39.  (CenMiuni,  c  22.)  Tho  Boraolian  year,  if 
wo  ftHov  tho  najority  of  anthors,  contained  but 
304  days ;  a  period  ditTerin^  so  widely  from  the  real 
length  of  the  stm's  course,  that  the  months  would 
rapidly  revdvo  thiMgli  all  the  aeaiens  of  the  year. 
This  inconvenience  was  remedied,  %\yi  M;i  r  .biu* 
(i.  13),  by  the  addition  of  the  prooer  number  of 
daya  iwpund  to  complete  the  year ;  vat  theoe  days, 
he  poes  nn  to  say,  did  not  recfivc  any  name  as  a 
month.  S«^%ius  speaks  of  the  intercalated  period 
as  consisting  of  two  months,  which  at  fint  had  no 
namc^  but  were  eventually  eallod  after  Janus  and 
Pebmttt.  That  some  sjrstem  of  {aterealation  was 
eniployod  in  the  Romullan  year,  w.is  also  tlie 
opinion  of  Licinius  Macer.  (Macrob.  L  13.)  This 
appears  to  1m  aB  that  Is  handed  down  with  regard 
to  the  earliest  year  of  the  Romans. 

As  a  year  of  ten  months  and  304  days,  at  once 
fiilb  gnady  ilMtt  of  the  sohr  yaar,  and  eentaino 
no  exact  immher  nf  lunations,  some  have  frone  so 
far  as  to  dispute  the  truth  of  the  tradition  in  whole 
or  part,  while  others  have  taxed  their  ingenuity  to 
aooonnt  br  the  adoption  of  so  anomalous  a  year. 
PuteamiB  {D*  Nimi^iU,  in  OmenMi*  Theeatama, 
voL  viii.),  calUng  to  mind  that  the  old  Roman  or 
Etrusaui  wet-k  contained  eight  days  *,  every  eiphlh 

*  Iknoe  there  ate  found  attached  to  the  suc- 
eeorivo  days  in  the  old  cakndars  the  recniriiv 

series  of  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  no  doubt 
for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  nundines  in  the  week 
eight  days ;  precisely  hk  tho  same  way  in  which 
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imj  being  a^eckiij  dcfvotad  to  nHftom  tad  nfhir 

4frs<itf>,  -w-j.*  :'j>^  first  to  potat  e«t  tk«t  iht  number 
394  it  »  pr^ui£  mulupk  «f  eighc  T«  tkiv  oWnr- 
■lMn»  m  lUelf  c/  litUs  nonent,  Niebnhr  ha*  iiT«n 
trme  wpiVht,  hj  further  noUc'mp  th.i:  xV-  ?■'■'■  -  >  -i 
duacB  in  a  jeor  of  dajs  tallr  exurtij  wjiti  tiic 
of  JlmH  aftcrwd*  retamed  in  th«- 
»imHwr.  AnoCher  vntCTf  Poatc4«n,  ob- 
dMt  304  ban  to  i6S  dayi  neariy  the  imtie 
«f  S  6,  six  td  the  Rflaralian  yean  eoatainifw 
iSd4, 6««  of  tlM  iMMw  period*  183*  tet|  aai 
KiMr  <  JIta.  #KML  ^  L  p.  27 1 X  wW  fa  a  «m 
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■4Tr<:n.te  of  the  ton  month  year,  ha*  made  tnuc h  use 
i€  thu  pnmiderat  inn.  He  tbni  rqttaiiia  tbe  «rifin 
«f  Hm  wcB-known  qnioqiiaaMBl  paria4  eiDai  tbe 

laytrTTri,  which  C<>n*t>riiiiij  (c.  If?)  exprtMly  call* 
as  mmm  mm^uMf  thM  in*  in  tbe  modem  k^i^piagc 
a  cydm.  Mareover,  tbe  year  of  tea 
kr»  the  rame  writt'r  (pu  279),  waa  tbe 
tmn  for  moonnsg,  for  pajiog  portiona  left  by  will, 
far  oedit  oo  tbe  cale  of  yeariy  profit* ;  DKMt  pr»- 

Listlj,  he  find*  in  th<*  ezktenoe  of  tbis  ih^irt  year 
tae  wlatkn  of  oertaia  kiaiarical  diOauttiea.  A 
peace,  v  nth«r  mwa,  witk  Vail  «h  Bwihiii 

Ln  ihi»  rear  of  R<>in«»,  fr*r  40  yvAn,  In  5!^ 
Ftdc.^  rerolied  and  joined  Voii,  which  im{ilit>« 
tbat  Veii  vaa  tinuif  Ht  war  wiih  Itunr  ;  y«t 
tbe  T^>rt-!nc9  are  not  aeeuaed  of  baring  brxjken 
tbeir  oatis.  (Lit.  it.  17.)  Again,  a  tweaty  y<ar»" 
trace.  Bade  in  329,  is  laid,  by  Livj,  to  bare  ex- 
pir«d  m  U7  (it.  58.)  Tbe^  hm  «M  4BifIaiaad 
W  miipaeiiig  the  year*  in  qaeatiaa  to  falv*  been 
tii'iM'  of  i^n  months,  for  40  of  these  are  eqtial 

SonQariT,  the  trnre  of  cijrht  rran  conctodt^d  with 
tbe  Vabdana  in  32^  exte«ided  in  &ct  to  no  more 
Ikan  fan  jmtB ;  and  beoea  Yobdan*  r»- 
•DiDcd  the  tt-ar  in  331,  irithoMl 
•elres  to  the  charge  of  pt'ijury. 

Tb»«  ingenious  and  perhApi  satic&ctory  *pecn- 
Hrrr*  of  tbe  Oennan  critic,  of  ooona  imply  tbat 
the  <tciaii*trial  year  still  anrrived  long  after  tbe 
Tf^^al  fftivemmcnt  o  n«ed  ;  and  in  ftift  he  U<- 
lierei  tbat  tbia  year,  and  tbe  iiuiar  jaai^  a*  deter* 
■iaei  hf  Bcafiger^  propoaed  cyda  af  9S 
C>-<.-iiited  fr>ni  the  earliest  times  down  t'l  n  l.i;- 
pmifd.  Tbe  view*  of  Ntebubr  do  not  reqiure  that 
the  aMPtb*  thonld  baf  pwiatoJaf  tl  ar  SO  days; 
iadf^d  it  wonld  V"  more  natural  to  ^v.p'vne  that 
each  iBODtb,as  wrii  aa  tbe  year,  cnnlanied  a  pn-cise 
namber  of  eigbt-day  weeb*  ;  eight  of  tbe  montha, 
fcr  inftanee,  baring  ftatr  mcb  wcdu,  the  two  other* 
but  three.  Eren  in  tbe  ao-ealled  calendar  of  Nnma 
wt  find  tbe  Etmccan  week  affecting  the  diriaion 
if  tb* MBtb,  tbexa  bd^ ^g^^bgn>b*»ya riw 

riteirod  their  namr  ;  :  again  two  *iich  weeks 
tram  tba  idea  to  the  end  of  the  moiitb  ;  and  tbta, 
iriMkar  llto  vkda  toABliieoatained  31  or  29  day*. 

Tie  Year  <•/  Sumn.  —  Having  described  tbe 
Rmmflffn  year,  Ceiuorinua  (c  20)  proceed*  tbiu : 
AAarwarda,  either  by  Numa,  as  FoItiu*  baa 
It,  or  arordin?  tn  Jnnioa  by  Tarqain,  there  wa* 
iatiituurd  a  year  of  twelve  raonth*  and  355  days, 
ahboogh  the  moon  in  twelve  lunations  appear*  to 
tomplrte  but  354  day*.  Tbft  azceaa  of  a  daj  waa 
•viof,  either  to  cRor,  or  iHnI  I 


.totbi   

whiah  ■■  aM  Mtolbv  w  ■BMiHtol  Ml  (pAaMa) 

Li:il  i3i  re  fortunate.  De  thl«  aa  it  may,  to  the 
year  wbicb  bad  Hrrridoaty  been  in  aae  (thai  af 
Romalia)  —  i  j-fifty  di^  w«i»  mm  adM ;  Ut 

Ai  t*M  M  w-ne  noi  iufficlent  to  con*titute  two  nv*nth«, 
a  J^v  «iui  taken  £rwa  carb  of  tbe  beiurr^-ttiuutkimcd 


hulUiw  nioittba,  wbidl  aiiai  Cbanto,  aadii  up  57 
day*,  oat  of  whlrh  tww  month*  were  firmed,  Jano- 
arina  with  t^,  and  Fkbruanua  wiUt  'lH  da^a.  Ihm 
all  tbe  mootba  beneriorth  war*  fitU,  and  cooiaiDed 
aa  add  mmkm  <d  dm»  mm  Pabwria^  which 
alaaa  waa  bellow,  nad  baiiea  dattoad  maim  wducky 

than  the  n«t."  In  p<uvigo  it  i*  fittiiig  l.i 
•crre  tbat  tba  tana*  pttm  and  aoei  aiaawg  are  ap> 
plied  ia  a  maa  preciady  epperito  to  tbe  pnctice  of 
the  Crrrk  laiiffiiAgr  in  the  fthnuej  ^^f*!  'Afj^a 
and  amAM.  'iivs  mytterioua  puacr  aacntjt  <i  aa 
mbar  ia  familiar  from  tbe  Smmm/  Jrtu  im' 
ftamdrt  of  VirgiL  Pliny  also  (//.  A',  xxriii. 
5)  ob*erv<  «,  —  fmpartt  aajnmw  ad  ommta  mAe* 
Aiorv*  efMr/iniMj.    It  waa  uf  ooorw  impoeiible 


Cbvan  add  b»  cf  daja  li  IhaMaatitoato 
wa  yaar  an  iba  aM  band,  and  to  aaab  al  tba  twaha 


'  t  u  riJi  111 


moiithi  (in  the  uth>  r  ;  and  y»'t  the  nhy 

toeaaor*  affected  by  a  iii«uiMci  *A  I'ebniarj 
into  n  dajTi,  and  a  wiprmiunerary  prried  «l 
*^v,'  ('S«*c  thr  m'>di>  <>(  intmaljitJ'Hi  U  l  .'u.) 

I  i  ne  yr^  gf  Nana  tb^tu,  a«C4tftiiiur  Ui  OusurulU*, 
eemtaiiicd  S55daiya.  Plutarch  teila  a*  that  N  una 
eatitnaied  the  anonuily  <<f  the  tun  ajid  «(i^>ii,  by 
whifch  he  mean*  the  dilltrvnoe  Utween  twilre 
lonationa  and  the  ami'*  annua]  rnur*e  at  rlevea 
daya|i.«.  tbe  diflTerenoa  batwaen  965  and  354  daya. 
Maoobiu*,  too,  aay*  that  tbe  year  of  Nmoa  had  at 
first  354,  a;t»  rward*  li'i.'i  daya.  I  'lmmrf  ht  n-Hith 
Lit.  i  19  i  Ovid,  /'w^  i.  43,  iu.  151  g  AareL 
Viet&B|  Flaffaa.i2i  8aUito«i«.L 

Twelve  lunatiuiis  nmnuiit  to  354  day*,  Hh.  4S' 
36",  ao  tbat  tbe  ao-calied  yaar  af  Nunta  wa*  a 
toleimbly  correct  lunar  yaari  thovp^  the  montha 
woulfl  hr.v«»  coincided  mnre  acmrately  with  the 
aki^'ie  lunatiatia,  if  xhay  had  been  luuited  to  30  and 
29  day*,  inatead  of  31,  29,  and  28  day*.  I'brt  i| 
waa  ia  fact  adapted  to  (be  moon'*  counc  i*  tbe  eaii> 
eurrent  aaaertion  of*ancient  writcn,  more  partica- 
larly  of  Livy,  who  anya  :  {Suinij)  omnium  friiMMm 
ad  canHM  Imtot  w  tlttodtBim  aicaaia  dttCfiltit  < 
UwfBlailaly  bawvw,  many  of  tba 

ri'Tibc  to  the  aame  period  the  tntTfidtJt  tlrui  of  siuh 
a  ayat«m  of  iutercmkttuit  a*  muat  at  ante  hare  dw- 
tticated  the  coincidence  between  tbe  civil  toanlll 
and  the  lunar  period.  At  the  end  of  two  yeara 
the  year  uf  Noma  wauld  liave  been  about  2 J  days 
in  am<ar  of  tba  aolar  period,  and  aceardiogly  it  ia 
■aid  an  intercalary  month  of  that  duration,  ar  aba 
of  23  dajrs,  waa  inaerted  at  or  near  the  end  of  Feb* 
nary,  to  bring  the  civil  jmr  into  a-^u-  nx  nt  with 

rf'iftUiuSlrtS"''    ^  ^  tbMMy»*to 

aently  be  given.  But  thep-  ia  atDni;  reOAnn  f<» 
heitcTing  tbat  this  particular  mode  of  intezcabttioa 
was  aae  adMpanrriD  arfak  wkh  tha  yaw  af 


Kuma. 

Id  aatiquarian  subjects  it  will  genemlly  lie  found 
tbat  the  assistanoe  of  atjambigy  ia  essential ;  be- 
cnute  tbe  original  names  thirt  balaaf  to  M  imita- 
tion often  eontintte  to  exist,  even  afta'aaall  <b«B|^ 
have  been  introdnoed,  that  th  y  an*  no  Iong>  r 
adaptod  to  tba  naw  «fder  of  thing* ;  thus  thej 
— ■•  flMfal  maainiiafa  «f  the  past.  Ia  tha 
«  3 


i^iy  j^ud  by  Google 
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way  we  are  enaUled  oy  the  original  nieanliig  of 
warde»  aided  by  m  few  fragneote  of  s  tniditional 
ehanidcr,  to  itate  that  the  Romani  in  early  times 
possessed  a  year  which  altof^ther  depended  upon 
the  phases  of  the  moon.  The  I^tin  word  memsh 
(VwrOk  ^  l^iV^  tI^  or  in  the  old  editions,  r. 
54),  like  the  Greek  or  luis,  and  the  English 
Month,  or  Gt'TOKin  momaik,  is  cvi  li  itly  connectod 
with  the  word  moon.  Again,  whU«;  in  the  (irrek 
lengnafe  the  neme  payfoida  (new^meony,  or  hnt 
teal  k/o,  given  to  the  first  day  of  n  mnnth,  Wtrays 
its  hiiiar  ori(fiii,  the  same  result  is  deduced  from 
the  explanation  of  the  word  Infeiida*,  as  found  m 
Macrobius  (L  15).  In  ancient  times,*^  says  that 
writer,  before  Cn.  Flavins  the  scribe,  airainst  the 
pleasure  of  the  patricians,  made  the  fasti  known  to 
tlM  whole  people  (the  end  of  the  4th  centuty  a.  c.), 
It  WM  the  duty  of  one  of  the  pcntificee  umaM  to 
IfM.k  out  for  the  first  ai)p«inuHe  of  the  new  moon  ; 
and  as  sooq  as  be  drscricd  it,  to  cany  word  to  the 
lex  ■Krificalii&  Then  a  secrifice  was  oifered  by 
these  prieits,  aftrr  w  hich  the  samp  p^intifi  x  having 
summoned  the  pIcUi  {caiata  plebe)  to  a  phu  o  in  the 
cnpitol,  near  the  CamCkbbia,  which  adjoins  the 
dsn  Ilomiili,  there  announced  the  number  of  days 
which  still  remained  to  the  nones,  whether  fire 
or  seven,  by  so  often  repeating  the  word  KoAw.** 
There  waa  no  neceeaity  to  write  thk  hut  ward  in 
Oneek  eheraeters,  as  it  belaoged  to  <he  old  Latin. 
In  fact,  iTi  this  very  ]>assage,  it  occurs  in  hoth 
ealata  and  adabra  ;  and  again,  it  remained  to  the 
lateet  timee  in  the  word  mmmdeaor.  In  rvgard 
to  the  passage  here  quoted  from  MatnihiuH,  it  must 
be  recollrctod  that  while  the  moua  is  in  the  im>iie> 
diate  vicinity  of  the  sttn,  it  is  impossible  to  see  it 
with  the  naked  eye,  so  that  tlic  day  on  which  it  is 
first  seen  is  not  of  necessity  the  day  of  the  actual 
conjuncUon.  We  learn  elsewhere  that  as  soon  as 
the  pontifex  discovered  the  thin  diec^  a  hymn  was 
■nng,  beginning  Jtrna  aoeeila,  tiie  waand  Jimi  (Ma- 
cro!). S<it.  i.  n  ;  Varro,  l)e  Re  Rust.  i.  37;  hcinc; 
only  a  dialectic  rariety  of  Dnna,  just  as  Diespiter 
or  Diiipiter  correspoMs  to  Jupiter ;  and  ether  ex- 
am  pica  might  readily  be  given,  for  the  change  occurs 
in  ahnoist  every  word  which  has  the  syllables  ih  os 
or  di  heforo  a  voweL  Again,  the  consecration  of 
the  kalends  to  Juno  (Ovid.  Fasti,  i.  55.  vi.  39  ; 
Macrob.  Sat.  i.  9.  15)  u  referred  by  the  hitter 
writer  to  the  &ct  that  the  months  originally  began 
with  the  moon,  and  that  Jnno  and  Luna  an  the 
aame  goddess  ;  and  the  poet  Itkewiae  points  at  the 
hanie  conniction  in  his  ex|planalion  of  Jump's 
epithet  Lucina.  Mcwcotc^  at  Laurentum  Juno 
wae  wmhipped  aa  Jnno  Kahndam  fifwi  io  kte 
as  4  IR  n.  r.  stric  tly  Innar  months  were  still  in  use  ; 
for  OionvMiua  {Atduf.  x.  oU)  says  tliat  Appius,  in 
that  year,  received  the  consular  authority  m  the 
ides  of  May,  Ix'in:^  the  day  of  full  moon,  for  at 
that  time,  he  adds,  the  Romans  regulated  their 
months  by  the  moon.  In  liact,  so  completely  was 
the  day  of  (ha  month,  whieh  thej  called  the  idea, 
aieoeialed  with  the  idea  ef  tha  ftJl  moon,  th.it 
some  derived  the  word  iiri  rod  clSovs,  quod  eo  die 
plemm  ipmem  Ituta  demonMrti,  (Macrob.  ibid.) 
Qoiethf  ta  ioeert  the  idea  ef  yftai— ,  wlm  the 
Greek  word  si^iiifred  merely  ipedem,  is  in  arcnrd- 
ancu  with  those  h>usc  notions  which  prevailed  in 
all  ancient  att^'mpts  at  elTlllolagy.  Bnt  though 
the  derivation  is  of  course  gmnndleas,  it  is  of  his- 
torical value,  as  showing  the  uuLiuu  coiuiected  with 
Ihe  tennidM, 
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Fur  the  same  reason  probably  the  ides  of  March 
were  selected  for  tiba  «icriiea  to  the  goddess  Anna 

Percnna,  io  whose  name  we  have  nothing  more 
than  the  feminine  form  of  the  word  omuis,  which, 
wliether  written  with  otie  «  or  two,  whether  in  ita 
simple  form  awaas,  or  diminutive  naeehs,  still 
always  signifiee  «  einU.  Henoe,  at  the  naiealine 
fonn  was  easily  adopt/.-d  to  denote  the  j»:riod  of 
the  8un*s  course,  so  the  feminine  in  like  maoaer. 
nif  ht  well  1>e  employed  to  ngniiy,  first  the  moon^ 
revolution,  and  then  the  moon  horwlf.  The  ten- 
dency among  the  Romans  to  have  tha  same  word 
repeated,  lint  as  a  male  and  then  as  a  female  deity, 
has  been  noticed  by  Niebuhr ;  and  there  occurs  a 
complete  parallel  in  the  name  Dianus,  afterwanls 
Janus  for  the  god  of  t/ies,  or  light,  the  »un  ;  Diana, 
afterwards  Jaaa,  for  the  goddem  of  light,  tb«  moon  ; 
to  «ay  nothing  ef  the  worde  Jupiter  and  Jnno. 
That  the  month  of  March  should  have  Ixi-n 
selected  arose  from  its  being  the  first  of  the  year, 
and  a  sacrifice  to  the  moon  might  well  lake  {daee 
on  the  day  when  her  power  is  fiilly  displayed  to 
man.  The  epithet  Perenna  itself  means  no  more 
than  ever-cirditiif.  Nay,  MaooUnt  himself  (c  1  '2) 
connects  the  two  words  with  omtiur,  when  he  states 
the  object  of  the  sacrifice  to  be — ti^  annate  percn^ 
nareque  commode  liceat. 

Another  aigoniMit  in  fiiTonr  of  the  lunar  origin 
of  Ae  Roman  month,  it  dedueiUe  from  tlie  fwactice 
of  countintr  the  days  liatkward  from  llie  Kalends, 
Nones,  and  Ides ;  for  the  phrases  will  then  amount 
to  saying  —  "  It  wants  so  manv  days  to  the  new 
mom.  to  the  first  quarter,  to  fiift  moon."  It  would 
be  diiiiciill,  on  luty  other  liypothesi&,  tu  accuuiu  for 
the  adoption  of  a  mode  of  calculation,  which,  to  our 
notions  at  least,  i<)  so  inconvenient ;  and  indeed  it 
is  expressly  recorded  that  this  practice  was  derircnl 
from  Orccce,  under  which  term  the  Athenians 
probably  are  meant ;  and  by  th^  we  know  that 
a  strictly  lunar  year  was  employed  down  to  a  late 
{R-riod.    (Macroh.  i.  1(>.) 

Bat  perhaps  the  most  decisive  proof  of  all  lies 
in  the  eimfde  statement  ef  lAwj  (L  \9\  that  Nnma 
S.0  regulated  his  lunar  yenr  of  twelve  months  by 
the  insertion  of  intercalary  mouthit,  that  at  the  end 
of  every  nineUenth  year  it  again  coincided  w  ith 
the  same  jxiiiit  in  the  sun'*  course  from  which  it 
stiu'ted.  ilis  words  are  — -  Quern  {annum)  inter^ 
ealarHma  mentffmt  intei-ponendis  ita  ditpentavit  mt 
viomtimt  omo  ad  mttam  mmdem  tolis  trnd*  cni 
turnip  pItmU  tumoruM  omnium  $patiiay  die$  earn- 
<jrwrr-nt.     We  i|uote  the  text  ;  hecaiis4»  editors,  iu 

support  of  a  theory,  have  taken  the  liberty  of  alter- 
ing it  1^  the  iniertion  ef  the  word  qmarkK,  foiget- 

ting  too  that  the  words  tputrlo  I't  ruynsirno  anun 
signify,  not  evcty  twfiUtf-juurth  year^  which  thcjr 
theory  requires,  but  even,-  Ur^  nhf-fUrd^  accordinjj 
to  that  pecnliar  view  of  the  Komans  which  led 
them  to  comit  both  the  extremes  in  defining  tho 
inter\-al  from  one  point  to  another ;  and  which  still 
survives  in  the  iMMlkal  phiaeetlerfMM  andfaarlins 
as  well  aa  in  the  French  expressieni  hmit 
jmrs  for  a  \c*'<k,  and  ijuiiuf  jours  for  a  fortnight. 
Accordingly,  it  is  not  dolug  violeoce  to  words,  but 
giving  the  itrict  and  neewiary  mcanmg  to  thean, 
whan,  in  our  own  translation  of  the  j>.-v'>s.i;;c  in 
Livy,  we  express  victmtimo  oitao  by  every  nttttiocutk 
year. 

Now  1  f)  years,  it  is  well  known,  constitute  a  most 
convenient  cycle  for  the  ^njuoctioa  of  a  lunar  and 
MhvTeai;  A  mean  lanatiwi,  or  lynadic  month,  ai^ 
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and  A  ;rn  an  tp  jikal  vtar  Mid.  ih.  48'4tl Hmci? 
h  vill  forind,  tlac  2 55  luiuiU<«t  HMOtt  to 
«$39d.  I6ti.  Sr  45  ,  ^  'riDc  19  tropkml  rcan  girt 
€S39d.  l-ih.  27'  I'J  ,  su  that  ibe  ditfemxe  ia  only 
2h.  4'  Sa".  AUh^h  it  WW  only  in  the  aerxmd 
Jlc        IlipfrchiM  lo 
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haa  cmncoiuljr  Allotted  to  ibc  mouiiit  of  ^  Kim's 


a  oieBty  wkich  eaaM  ytalfi  4«l 

*3nds  •  ;  yvi  rv»-n  in  th»'  n-tful  jmtIckI  of 
the  Onek  tovu  in  the  loatii  of  luly  muit 
•ireMty  ha**  paaMMl  MlNMMni,flwi  vkinn  the 

tvutfiii  I»ra4  t^4>al  knowiei^  of  both  the  momi  mni 
sun't  period,  u        Hflciml  to  ihaw  tkst  at  the 
c&d  of  19  mUt  j«an  the  raoon^  affc  woald  be 
Bearlr  what  it  was  at  the  canmencement ;  and  it 
ihoald  be  recollected  that  the  name  of  Knaa  ia 
bj  tmtitim  with  tW  kMning  of 
At  aar  iMt  a  tjrl»  tf  19  joara 
■trodacT^  by  Mrton  at  Ath. m,  in  th--  y.-nr 
9.C. ;  and  the  knowledge  of  it  aoKing  the 
ptBliiahljr  have  jnutifti      a  laaff 
prriod  ita  in  trod  jft  ion  into  pupiilar  nee,  th^  n>'>n 
«o  a*  religioiiA  ft-aiiTala  are  generallj  connected 
with  the  rariKma  dinMBa  •ftaMi  ad  MpMlilion 
therefore  wooM  be  mrxt  o^rtamlr  opp<w»»d  to  in- 
noTstinna  of  the  alnuuuick.    liaw  th<-  Romana  maj 
have  iotefcalated  in  their  19  lonar  y<  an  the  «rven 
wbicb  ««  MmuMtc  to  make  ap 

 >(».I9Kl»^7)l«wtiau, 

■-  s.  M:iiii  ct  u;ion  v»Tiich  it  would  ht*  uaeleac  U> 
f petokte.  From  a  imian  of  iheae  vahooa  psaaidcr- 
aiaMi.kmba4«Mwd  highlj  pnMbbtlMttka 
Hr.''!3r.3  at  'in*'  prrind  |rK>w<-^'d  a  dlffWoB  if  tinie 
dcpeodeDt  upon  tiic  otouu's  ctxtm* 

Faar  of  At  Dneemriri  (ao  caUad  by  Ideler).  — 
TTip  n»otiT«  which  induced  the  Romana  to  abandon 
thr  lunar  rear  arc  ua  where  recorded  ;  nor  indeed 
the  date  of  the  change.  We  hare  aoen,  however, 
that  tvea  ia  the  jear  448  b.  c,  IIm  year  vat  atill 
Kfakted  by  tbe  mmm\  caanm.  To  tlHa  waat  be 
anld^d  acronnnir  to  Tulit.imn  and  ra*«iii* 

Heraina,  a  biU  on  the  anbject  of  intercalation  waa 
l«<ott^  bcfhc*  ika  pwpilii  by  thoM  deeeamri,  who 
added  the  t-«*n  n*-*  taM.-s  ^»  tlx*  prvceding  Ten 
(  Macn>b.  L  i  3),  that  is  in  the  ymr  450  a  c.  That 
the  attention  of  Acas  decemviri  was  eaUad  to  the 
adrndar  ia  alao  proved  by  the  contents  of  the 
Eleventh  Table,  wherein  it  ia  decreed  that  **  the 
fectivaU  ahall  be  aet  down  in  the  calendara.**  We 
bars thaawlbwilrrf  Yana  iadaad, tkai a tjmm 
sf  ailcTCilailaa  Micady  csiiMl  aifli  aailfar  diia  t 
for  he  savs  th.it  tf>^r<*  was  a  vf-r\-  anci'-nl  law  «*n- 
fnyf^  on  a  bronse  pillar  by  I*  Pinahus  ajtd  Fnrius 
in  their  r  nn— l>tB  eaf  flMaiis  MsnalaKa  aMhUtaP. 
^V.  xAd  the  last  wortfi  in  I-itin  from  the  text  of 
lljicn>bi»  (e.  13),  becaose  thtir  import  is  do«btfuL 
If  w«  afa  IB  iulai|aeting:  them  thoa — **the 
diBt  vpon  which  bt  '^pressed  by  a  month  called 
mtmolarff"  all  that  m  meant  may  be  one  of  the 
■rtwcalsry  Innationa,  which  mmi  have  existed 
«fca  i»  tiw  eld  fnm  jwm»  At  the  fx^nod  of  the 

Jwfiiai  lefidatiM  UMa*  was  pr«;bai)l y  inilitutcd 

that  form  of  the  vi*ar  nf  354  dayn,  whith  was  cor- 
ncted  by  the  abort  jntcrcahury  month,  called  Jder- 
rrjnann,  «r  MtlcUinat ;  but  ao  corrected  as  to 

iefTtxr  the  vrar  and  month*  of  nil  c"iui«>'  *:  in  "t^'ilh 
the  mom'a  emuwe.    The  kitgth  of  the      -  r  .l  ot- 

*  Wi*  valuation  of  the  synodic  month  «ru2^d. 
lik.  W  (PtgJeaa.  Almag,  iv.  2.) 


Sept.  niU  r  ^^'^ 
October  SI 
November  29 

r><  t  fir|},i  r 

Januahua  29 


Mortiot  SI  itjt, 
AiiriUa    89  « 
MidtiB     ft  « 

(juiitctUii3l 
Milk  99  « 

fWb,  al  aay  lala,  wm  tba  aawbw  af  Am  ia 

r:ii  li  nioDih  iniMii  diiiti  lT  prior  to  tti<' ,Tii!";ti.  (  .rrvr  . 
Uua  I  l«r  imtb  Ceoaonnua  and  jMiM.ruLut*  mr  (hat 
Caesar  aiUsii  tmm  imf  to  Jamiariua,  S  xtilss  aaA 
Derrmber,  and  one  to  Aprilia,  Junius,  S  ptrmber, 
and  November.  Hence  Niebahr  appears  to  bsv« 
made  an  error  when  he  asaeita  (vol.  li.  note  1 1 79) 
that  JaJj  aeqairod  twa  auia  day*  M  the  firf<>ra- 
aftMR  af  tbv  flilendai^  aad  fcaa4s  tkcnoa  a  char^o 
of  t ;ir<  li  in»t  l,ny.     Mi'ri-<  >t  r  tii.it 

vember  had  but  'iit  data  prior  to  the  corrcctMO,  ia 
other  woids,thattIitXVlLKaLl)M.lBaaMlM7 
fdlli.wi.!  ili(  liltis  NfiT.,  np|'»ari  frr.ra  a  rriTJipariaon 
u(  LimruB  k'ltera  to  iirw  (Ad  f'ltm.  M.tu  7.  9)( 
for  he  reaches  Caci^ia  a.  d.  V.  Id.  Not.,  aad  «« 
the  XV.  Kal.  Dec.  cpraplaina — JHfjitmmmm  Jam  ifre-m 
tenftammr.  The  acTen  days  in  questii>n  would  be 
IV.  Id.,  Ill.Id.,  I»rid.  Id.,  Id.  Nut,  XVII.  KaL 
I>ec,XVl.JUL  Dm,  XV.KaL  llM.  Hal  iha 

^^^^fc^5^^      ^^fc^^  B^^^J  ^^Itf^ft  ^^Jm      HlB^^lft  IBfltlt^^  dk^t 

snxni-  U  fon-  thr  Jnu.iu  cdfTCCtiM  aS  aAstVtpdi^  fa 
asserted  by  Mscrobius. 

The  main  diilcBHy  Is  with  rr««rd  ta  iIm  smA* 

f>f  intrri.;iJati(.n.  I'tiit.ift  h,  ii.ix-  nlnrrdy  ob- 
jb-nxi,  *]icak<)  of  iin  iiit<  n  ;uatio«,  by  bun  rcfanad 

to  .Niiiiin,  of  -j-j  durn  in  alisaal*  y««n  ia  lha 
month  of  Febranry.  (OnaorinoB,  with  more  pro* 
ciaion,  saya  that  the  number  of  daya  in  each  inter* 
calation  waa  either  22  or  23,  and  Macrobiua  s^trees 
with  hiai  ai  whitaaWi  Qf  (be  point  at  which  ibt 
sapflnanMvy  awatb  was  iassrtrd,  the  awaaati 
iir»'  these :^ —  V.-irrf  (Th  l.ittii.  l.nt.  \  \.  U  'A  n.tya,the 
twelfth  month  was  hrbroary ;  and  when  mtertala* 
tiaaa  take  place,  the  five  kM  9acj%  ef  this  aioRth 
are  removed.  Ct  imorinua  bct<*<"»  hf-rrwirh.  wh»?n 
he  places  the  iniitrtaUtiun  ^«.(wmliv  <^i»-ii»\m\im) 
in  the  month  of  February,  between  the  T<  rrnnuilia 
and  the  Kegifuginm,  that  is  immcdiateJ y  after  the 
day  called  by  the  Romans  a.  d.  VI.  Kai.  Mart  or 
by  us  tb<'  'Jith  of  February.  This,  again,  i«  mn. 
filmed  by  MacrobtM.  The  acttiag  aside  of  the  last 
fire  daya  agrea*  witb  tlia  faaetieewbkh  Harodotei 
lucrilx  *  to  the  F!i;v[tti.ini  of  connidi  riinj  tlio  five 
dajra  over  the  iltiU  as  acarceijr  bcloiigmg  to  the 
jaar,  and  not  placing  thera  la  any  month.  8a 
fOTijplcti  ly  wrrc  thrso  five  days  crnfiKlon  d  liy  the 
Itojiious  to  be  souicthing  utmncuus,  iLal  lh« 
soldier  appeara  to  have  received  pay  only  for  360 
days.  For  in  the  time  of  Augiutua  the  soldier  ra- 
ceived  Aaf  aaass  per  day,  «.  e.  |t  of  a  danariat  % 
hut  l>ofnitian  (Suet.  tMmi.  7)  a-l'liJU  ijmirtum  ui- 
MTNM  teraos.  1  bus,  as  2h  denarii  made 
tiM  aBDaoI  pay  prfar  ta  Ooaultan  was 
{S60xlO)  +  16  drn.'irii  ^  (rifJO  x  I'l)  +  '  1 'I  x  25  ) 
anreiail  aurci ;  and  thoa  the  adiluiui)  ul  thrco 
aurei  was  precisely  a  fourth  more.  Iwutly,  the  fes- 
tival T<  nniiialia,  as  iu  name  implies  marked  tb« 
cud  of  the  yiair,  luid  this  by  the  way  n^in  prQt«t 

that  March  waa  originally  \W        n  th. 

The  iatercakry  month  was  called  MtfttOunt^v 
MtfiatiUm.  (PItttaidi,  ArHnB,19{  OwkU.) 

«  t 
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We  give  it  b  Greek  characters,  becania  it  huMWia 
somewhat  •tnwgelj  that  no  Latin  author  haa  men- 
tioned the  nanir,  the  term  mensiji  inU-rkaLiria  or 
interlndariiu  tajjplyiag  ita  ptece^  Thua,  in  tiie  year 
of  interalatioD,  hw  day  anar  lSt»  idaa  «f  Fahnaiy 
wns  allied,  not  as  ufiiml  a,  d.  XVI.  Knlcndas 
Martias,  but  a.  d.  XL  Kalendaa  interkalaiea.  fc>o 
alao  there  were  the  Nonae  intericahlM,  ud  Idns 
intorkaliirca,  and  after  this  last  came  cither  rt  d. 
XV.  or  XVL  Kal.  Mart.,  according  as  the  mouth 
kad  22  or  23  dayi,  or  rather,  if  we  add  the  five 
remaining  days  struck  off  firom  Febmaiy,  27  or  28 
days.  In  either  case  the  Rejrift)|n™n  retained  its 
ordinary  dejijpialion  a.  d,  VI.  Kal.  Mart.  (See 
Asoonius,  Ad  OroL  pro  Milome^  and  the  FatU  Tri- 
wmpkaStt,  498,  a.  V.  a)  Whan  CSeen  wtitea  to 
Atticus  ( vi.  1 ),  Acctjntwu  liHeras  a.d.  V.  Tcrminalta 
(».  Feb.  I'-i)  ;  he  uses  this  strange  mode  of  de- 
fining a  date,  because,  being  then  in  Cilicia,  he  was 
not  awnrc  whether  any  intercalation  had  l>een  in- 
serted that  year.  Indeed,  he  says,  in  another  part 
of  the  same*  loMar,  Bm  A  dkmiAwt  ftmd  ialmrka' 

Beaidea  the  intercalary  month,  raentien  ia  oee»> 

»ii»i)ally  niadc  of  an  int^Tcaliir}-  day.  The  oltji^t 
of  this  was  solely  to  pccTeat  the  first  di^  of  the 
year,  and  perhaps  alio  the  nonea,  finm  amndding 
with  the  nundinar.  i ivlilch  mention  has  Ix'en  al- 
mdymade.  (Macrob.  i.  13i.)  Uence  in  Livy  (xlv. 
44),  /nierealahm  aa  mm»  /  fotiMit  Ter*nin<ilia 
ivtnT>ihtrei  furmnt.  This  wmild  not  hnve  1  r  i 
raid  hod  the  day  of  inte  rcalation  been  in«iuiabiy 
the  aaaM  ;  and  agnin  Livy  (xliii.  11),  Hoc  anno 
mimiiatim  ett.  Terlio  dit  port  Tennmalia  Cakm- 
^km  MmtaiartM  /itfre,  i.  e.  two  days  after  the  Ter- 
mituUia^  so  that  the  dies  intm  al  irin  was  on  this 
oecaaion  inserted,  as  well  as  the  month  ao  called. 
Nay,  flfveD  after  tiie  vefonnation  af  iIm  calendar, 
the  same  superstitions  practice  r>'mained.  Thus, 
in  the  year  40  K  c,  a  day  wiis  inserted  for  tliift 
purpose,  and  afterwards  an  omission  of  n  day  took 
l^ace,  that  tlie  calendar  nujgbt  Bat  be  diatotbed. 
(Dion  Ca.ss.  xlviii.  83.) 

I'he  system  of  intercalating  in  alternate  ymm 
22  or  23  days,  that  it  ninety  dan  m  eight  years, 
waa  borrowed,  we  are  told  \j  luoobius,  firom  the 
Greeks;  and  the  assertion  is  probahle  enonph.  first, 
because  from  the  Qrceka  the  Romaoa  generally  de- 
rived  afl  aewntifle  aMiitawea ;  and  aacnndly,  beeauae 
the  dfremrirnl  legislati  ti  v,  as  nvowefl'v  i!r:i  .\  Ti 
from  that  quarter.  Moreover,  at  the  very  j)eriod 
in  qaeatioD,  a  cycle  of  eight  yean  appears  to  hare 
been  in  use  at  Athens,  for  the  Metonic  period  of 
19  years  was  not  adopted  before  432  B.  c.  The 
Romam,  tioweirer,  seem  to  have  been  gtiilty  of 
aema  dumainaaa  In  an^yiiw  the  ad«ice  they  de- 
rived from  Oreeee.  Tne  addition  of  ninety  days 
in  a  cycle  of  ei(;ht  years  to  a  lunar  year  of  3."i4 
days,  would,  in  sobstanoe,  have  amounted  to  the 
addition  of  11^  (w90-^8)  days  to  each  year,  so 
that  the  Ronuuis  would  virtually  have  ptssegsed 
the  Julian  calendar.  As  it  was,  they  added  the 
intercabitian  la  •  jear  af  855  dwjra  |  aad  conse- 
quently, on  an  arenifre,  ereiy  year  exceeded  its 
proper  length  by  a  day,  if  we  neglect  the  inaccu- 
racies of  tne  Juliui  calendar.  AceaidiDgly  we  find 
that  the  cttil  and  tolar  years  were  greatly  at  vari- 
ance in  tl»e  jrear  564  a.v.c  On  the  1 1th  of 
Qiiii  i  tiliv,  in  that  nr.  n  remarkable  cclipee  of  the 
sun  occurred.  (Liv.  xxxrii.  4.)  TUa  ewpae,  says 
Idahi^  on  hnn  bean  no  odMr  iIhd  tiw  «oe  which 


I  oeeoned  on  the  14th  «f  Match,  IM  a  c  of  the 
I  Jolian  calendar,  aad  which  at  noae  waa  nearly 

I  ti'Uil.  AgJiin,  the  same  histona  i  (\l;v.  "7"'  ijk  n- 
tious  an  eclipae  of  the  moon  which  oocorred  in  the 
night  between  the  M  and  4tii  ef  8a|itenbcr,  n 

I  tlic  year  af  thr  rity  58R.  This  most  have  been 
the  total  eclipse  in  the  tiight  between  the  21*t  and 
22nd  of  Jane,  IS8  B.C 

That  attempts  at  lrc""?lntinn  for  t^ic  priryiose  of 
correcting  so  serious  an  i-rrur  were  artually  laadc, 
appears  from  Macrobios,  who, aware  hiMisrlf  of  the 
canse  of  the  amor,  Myatliai^  bgrvajof  conectko,  in 
every  third  oetoMnU  ^lanad,  inMend  ef  90  inter- 
calary days,  only  66  were  inscrti  Again  it  ap- 
nean  that  M*.  Aciliu  Qlabrio,  in  his  consulship 
169  ac,  thai  ia,  the  vaiy  year  befim  that  in 
which  the  above-mentioned  lunar  eclipse  o<-curre<l, 
introduced  some  legislative  measure  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  intercalation.  (Macmh.  i.  1:5.)  Accord- 
ing to  the  abnve  stTtement  nf  n  lii  isi,  a  cvclc 
of  24  years  was  adopted,  ajid  u  in  lii  j  very 
passage  which  has  induced  the  editors  of  Livy 
to  tnaert  the  void  gnarfa  ht  the  text  already 
c(uoted. 

As  the  festi^Tils  of  thcTloni:i:is  v  i  re  for  the  most 
part  dependent  apon  the  calendar,  the  regnlatioa 
of  tlie  hner  waa  ntnnted  te  the  eollc^  of  ponti- 
ficcs,  w!t>  in  rnrlv  timr?  ^xtTr•  vhoj^cn  exclusively 
frian  the  body  of  pntncians.  it  was  therefore  in 
the  power  of  the  college  to  add  to  their  c^er  mouie 
of  oppressing  the  plebeians,  by  keeping  to  them- 
selves the  knowledge  of  the  days  on  which  justice 
ooold  be  administered,  and  assemblies  of  the  people 
Goold  be  hdd.  In  the  year  304  a.  c,  one  Cn. 
Flavins,  a  secretary  ($(Ti6a)  of  Appitu  Claudius,  is 
said  fraodidently  to  have  made  the  J-'atti  public. 
(Liv.  si.  46}  Gc  Fro  Mmreua,  c  il ;  Plin. 
//.  M  zxdIL  1 1  VaL  Max.  il  5 ;  A.  Ocllina,  n.  9t 
Macrob.!.  15 ;  Pomponius,  I>e  Orijine  Jun't  in  the 
Digest  1.  tiU  2 ;  and  Cicero,  Ad  An.  vi.  1 .)  It  ap. 
pears  hewevcr  from  the  last  passage  that  Atticoa 
doubled  the  troth  of  the  stoiy.  In  either  case,  the 
other  privilege  of  regulating  the  year  by  the  inser- 
tion of  the  intercaury  moath  gnre  them  great 
political  power;  which  they  were  not  backwsfd  to 
employ.  Every  thing  connected  with  the  matter 
of  intercalation  was  left,  says  Ccnsorinus  (c.  20),  to 
the  unrestrained  pleasure  of  thepontificos  ;  and  the 
majority  of  these,  on  personal  grounds,  added  to  er 
til  1:  from  the  year  liv  i  Mj^ncious  intercalntii mv,  an 
as  to  lengthen  or  Bhorien  the  period  during  which 
a  magistrate  remained  in  office,  and  serjenaly  t» 
benefit  nr  injure  the  ''anTirr  of  the  public  rerenoei. 
Similar  to  this  k  the  langxutge  employed  by  Ma- 
at>bius  (L  4),  Ammianus  (xxn,  1),  Stdiana  (e.i), 
Plutarch  (Cos*,  c  59),  and  thevaaiertiaiiaaie  con- 
firmed by  the  letters  of  Cicero,  written  dnring  his 
proconsulate  in  Cilicia,  the  constant  burthen  of 
which  is  a  request  that  the  pomtifiooa  will  aoi  add 
to  his  year  of  gomuiaent  bjr  intwraiati<wi. 

In  consequence  of  this  licence,  says  Suetonius 
(Ciu's.  40),  neither  the  festivals  of  the  harvest 
^lincided  with  the  anmnwr,  ner  Aoaa  ef  the  vin- 
tage with  the  anttimn.  But  we  carmt  <!i«sire  a 
better  proof  of  the  confusion  ihm  a  cointnnsoo  of 
three  short  passages  in  the  third  book  of  Caesar's 
B*U,  Oiv.  (c  6),  Pndia  nomas  Jamuarias  mani  $olvU 
— (c.  9)  jamqme  kiem$adpr0piiiqm<xbai—(c  25)  multi 
j-tm  mensrs  trrtrmeramt  el  hiems  jnm  prxifcijntnrenit. 

Year  JmHim  Chwer.  —  In  the  year  46  B.  c. 
Caeaar,  new  «agn*  af  Ih*  RffHtt  innd»  mmmi 
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Iiw  oUmt  grau  armcM  to  hm  ^ 
di^  his  authoritr,  m  ]w\xj4n  ■wriaMi,  m  tW 
Rctioo  of  this  •enc.u*  cviL  For  thi*  ['ur^xj**-  he 
anul«d  luiBMlf  «f  the  aerncet  <tf  So>igrqa>,  tbe 
peripatetic,  aai  *  «nk  mbMI  M.  flmH^ 
b«!  hiiMi  It  too,  iri:  an.*  told,  wm  well  •er(Uiiintcd 
vitk  tttroaom^y  Mni  indeed  wm  the  aotikir  uf  a 
wmlk  «f  wKM  merit  upon  tKe  nbjcct,  whkh  wma 
fft-Hf-Ttant  in  the  ilrai.-  of  Plinr.  The  chiof  aullio- 
nuc»  lipuQ  tbe  »iil.j<  ct  <.'f  tku  Jidiuyi  nfuintutiDii 
atv  Platarck  c  59),  Dioa  Gutitu  (jHu. 

2(r>,  Appiw  (Ue  IkO,  CSm.  a.  ad  Ovid 
(/'<B<^  iiL  153),  Soctoniat  (Om*.  cs.  4«),  Pl'mj 
{fi.  N.  rriii.  S7).  L.-njontms  (c.  20),  Macrvbiiu 
(JM.  L  UX  AniwiMiii  Marcdiliiuii  (xzn.  IX 
8olMw<i45X  OrtlMnCsMnMbtkvMt 
pi.vl«r :  —  "  The  cunfii«on  wa*  at  last,**  uvs  h**, 
"  caciied  ao  fitf  that  C  Caeaar,  the  pttntttex  ojaiu- 
MH,  is  Ub  dud  CMMktr,  irith  Lepidiu  for  his 

bcr  two  uiUsixaiarj  mimiiu  of  li7  days,  \he  montb 
of  Febraarr  hating  already  lecetTcd  an  inteitala- 
tioD  of  23  daj&,  aiid  thua  made  the  whole  jear 
to  coasist  of  445  daja.  At  the  hum  time  he  pro- 
videdaMBat  a  ivpetitioii  of  aimilar  emn  bj  caat- 
■K  mi»  the  wuuiahqr  ■o<l  adapting  ihe 

3W  to  tba        casMk   Aaawlinglj,  to  Clw  tftA 

i!;!'.^  fif  t!io  p^vvif)l2^lV  fixiittiiik'  ynir,  lie  n(ld<'(i  tt.ii 
ds.j«,  vhieli  be  ao  djathbuted  between  tba  aercn 
MBWlia  hnian  Mdaya,  that  JaawMy,  8a«taia,»d 
Deornib*.  r  n-t.<  ivttl  two  t  acli,  the  otfu  fs  hut  one  ; 
and  theae  atidiiioual  daya  he  placc'd  at  tbe  ^od  ot 
the  Macral  montha,  no  doubt  with  the  wiah  not  to 
KBune  tb(-  varioiu  ffstir^tlii  from  thoae  poaitioiia  in 
the  asrerai  montba  which  thry  had  ao  long  occa- 
HoM  in  the  pnaent  calendar,  although 
tloa  aw  wnnn  BOBtha  of  3i  j«t  Um  four 
■MHdHy  vlucli  front  fhe  first  poasMSM  tiMrt  mm- 

ber,  are  still  distinyui^hahlo  hy  having  thtir  hcik  g 
m  the  wreBtb,  the  rest  hariag  them  on  the  tilth 
•r  «ba  Booth.  Ltody,  ia  taoMmiAmt  af  tha 
quarter  of  a  day,  which  hi»  ronsidon-d  aji  com- 
p^**f^  U»e  iruey^ar,  b«  eatablulied  tho  nilc  tluiX, 
M  tfce  «nd  of  every  four  years,  a  aiogk  day  should 
>^  intrrrahtU^d,  wherf  thi'  month  had  itct-n  liithcrto 
iidertod,  Llmt  u,  ijumudlati-ly  after  the  Tcnninalia  ; 
vUch  dsj  is  iu>w  called  the  Buaeatum.'* 

lUa  JMT  «f  di&  d^  ia  cnmrnady  csQad  by 
iluuuulugiata  Aeywraf  emrfbrion  •  Vit  bjf  ](aen>> 
1  iji,  m'.rc  fitly,  the  Ia«t  year  of  cnafiutoa.  The 
kaimda  of  Januuy,  of  the  year  708  a.  i;.  c.  Cell  on 
tka  ink  «r  October,  47  b.c.  of  the  Jnlin  «d«i- 
dar  ;  the  k-ilr  nds  of  Marth,  708  A.  v.  c, on  the  lit 
of  January',  4i»  it.  u  ;  and  lastly,  the  kaieuda  of 
JaBsarr,  709  a.  u.c^  on  the  lat  of  January,  45 
B.  c.  Of  thi'  iwcnnd  of  the  two  intercalarr  months 
inserted  ui  this  vr^ar  after  November,  mcntiou  is 
made  in  Ciceit>''a  letters  (A J  Fam.  tL  14). 

It  was  fnbabJy  tha  atkml  iwtoiitwn  of  Cmmt 
toenmiiteTieetlieyearwilfctlwalMiteatdsy;  The 
wint'T  snljtlcf  at  Rorno,  in  th**  year  4<i  h.  c,  occiir- 
nd  on  the  24tJt  of  December  of  the  Julian  calendar. 

Ritwitifelhrdekying  the  vuumi  aiiiiiiil  far aeren 

days  hvger,  in»t«id  of  taking  the  foUowinf  day,  was 
prabmbly  tbe  desin;  to  gratiiy  the  npacstiti"!)  of  the 
Romans,  bj  causing  the  first  ytlit  the  reformed 
ca/ifmiir  to  SJ/  on  the  day  of  ihienew  moon.  Accord- 
bgir,  it  it  found  thai  the  moan  new  moon  occurred 
MBonttmUte  lat  of  January,  45  B.c.,at  6h.  16' 
T.M.  In  thi'  -'-ny  aloTiff  canbeea^hunedthe phnuw 
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Kmmtittriimi  awirtftihiw,  erf irfo  foJoas 
in  pvMietmit.    Tbb  edict  is  also  meiilidned 

hy  riuUirrI)  *h<Tf  he  j^ive^  the  aiie»  ilate  of  Cirens^ 

who,  on  bcii^  told  hj  tan*  ana  that  iba 
fartion  Lyra  waaUi  tim  tba  aest  aMndap;  ' 

*  Yet,  no  doubt,  in  <.}«*di>  iK-e  to  ihi  ednt." 

'i'lti»  utode  «if  lieiMiiitii^  tbe  days  at  the  nrantb 
arill  caaae  no  difficulty,  if  it  be  recollected,  that  tba 
kah'iidi  )ilMay*  <leii(>li.'  the  llr«t  uf  the  iimnth,  tiat 
the  nuiie*  uccur  uu  the  M^vetitli  of  thi>  fuur  utwiil^J 
March,  May,  (^inctilia  or  Jah ,  ami  <3ctoljer,  and 
oo  the  fifth  of  the  other  montba  ;  that  the  idea 
always  fidl  eight  daya  Uter  than  the  nooes  ;  and 
la«i]y,  that  tilt;  iijtenuediai«<  dayi  are  in  all  caaes 
sockijned  backvacda  uftaa  the  ftoaMW  pnactfte 
•keady  explaiaii  af 

For  the  niootb  «f 
as  iwllo*!  :  — 

1  Kal.  Jan. 
•J  a.  a  IV.  Non.  Jan- 

5  a.  d.  III.  Nun.  JiiiL 
4  Prid.  Noo.  Jan. 

'  Ni>ri.  .I.m. 

6  a.  d.  VIII.  Id.  Jan. 

7  a.  4  VII.  Td.  Jan. 

Q  a.  d.  VI.  Id.  JaiL 
9  a.  d.      V.  Id.  Jan. 

10  a.  d.    IV.  Id.  Jan. 

11  a.  d.  IIMd.J«w 

12  Prid.  R  Jan. 

13  Id.  Jan. 

I4.a.  d.  XlX.Kal.Feb. 
l.'ia.d.XVllI.KaLFeb. 
IC«.4.XVIl.KaLF«K 


wOlb* 

17  a.  d.  XVI.  Kal.  Frh. 
in  a.  d.  XV.  Kal.  Feb. 
19  a.  d.  XIV.  Kal.  Feb. 
20ad.  XIII.  KaL  Feb. 
21  a.  d.  XII.  Kal.  Feb, 

32  a.  d.  XL  KaL  Feb. 
3S  a.  d.     X.  Kal.  PeH. 

24  a.  d.  TX  K..I.  FM,. 
35a.d.  VIII.  KaL  Feb. 
Ma.  a.  Vn.  KaL  Feb. 

27  a.  d.  VI  K  .il.  FcK 
2fl  a.  d.     \.  Kal.  Frb. 

a.  d.  IV.  Kal.  Frb. 
.i<i  !x.  d.  !??  K.d,  Fab. 
31  I'ttiL  KiU.  t^lK 


The  letters  m  4  are  often,  through  cnw^  writlm 
Uigvtbar,  and  ■»  ctaitamdad  wttb  tbe  prvpositioo 
Of/,  wbi^  maM  bavt  a  diffimat  awauing,  for  ad 

kidt  h'ta*  wmild  »I>niify  ''V,  i.  e.  o»  or  In  l<,r,'  tL« 

kaimdt.  The  letters  are  in  fact  an  abhdgement 
of  ante  4«Mi.  and  the  MI  ybiaaa       «B  tba  aMoaa 

■  if  January  ~  \M-iuld  ^^  antf  tlirm  qmrtum  mtmat 
Ju,HSMrim,  Tbe  word  oato  m  tburexprrssion  aeeoM 
really  to  bdapf  b  IMM  to  mdmu,  and  to  be  tb« 
cauie  why  homos  ta  an  arrrwitive.  Hence  orcur 
such  pbraacs  aa  (Ck.  PkM.  ui.  H  >.  m  a$de  diem  qmar- 

tum  Kill.  I)fmyil-rn  dtfitllil,  **  tie  put  it  off  t»  tba 

£MUth  dav  bafim  tba  kaienda  of  Daeanber,''  (Caea. 
BtH.  OaO, L  6)  Itimt  tnd  mtt  iHtm  V.  KaL  Jpr^ 

and  (Caes.  nrll.Cir.  i.  1  1 )  itnO-  ijutyn  tlirm  tiumt 

mUf  for  qmo  d*e.  The  aame  coofiiaioa  exists  in  the 
pbraae  pott  /mmcos  dim,  wUdl  laiaiM  **  a  fiiw  dajt 
after,"  and  i.*  equivalent  to  jtiveis  pott  diditm 
Wlictber  lh«:  phra&e  KuI^pmLu  Jammarii  was  ent 
need  hf  the  beat  writers  ia  doubtfuL  Tbe  womb 
are  commonly  abbreviated  ;  and  thw  pasmpe^ 
where  Aprilia,  Decembris,  A.c.  occur,  are  of  no 
avail,  as  they  are  probably  accusativra.  Tho  omta 
may  be  endMei,  m  wbiob  case  the  phrase  will  be 
dw  faaHto  aoaanMh  In  tbe  leap  year  (to  use  a 
modem  pbnia),  tb»  Inn  dqr*  «f  rebnniy  wm% 
odled*— 


Feb.  23.  — a.  d-  VII, 
Keh.  -J 4  =«a-  d. 
Feb.  25. —a.  d. 
Feb.  26  —  a.  d. 
Ff  h.  '27.  =  a.  d. 
Feb.38.»a.d.  III.  KaL  Mart, 
Fah.29._FridKal.Mbft 


Kal.  Mart. 
VI.  Kal.  Mart. 
VI.  KaL  Mart 
V.  KaL  Mart 

IV.  Kal.  Mart 


«4 
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nAnnw  to  die  ivtnignkcle  direcUon  of  the  reckoa- 
inff.  Such  nt  lea«t  is  th<y  opinion  of  Idrl<  r»  who 
relcn  to  Cc\m$  in  the  Digest  (50.  tit.  Id.  r.  98). 

From  the  fact  that  the  intercalated  yrar  hni  two 
days  called  ante  diem  »erfum,  the  name  of  biuextile 
hn»  been  applied  to  it.  The  term  amnu  bittextUit, 
howcTor,  doc«  not  occur  in  any  writer  prior  to 
Beds,  but  in  place  of  it  the  phnM  cmmw  Ai'ttMhit. 

Tt  WM  the  intentian  of  Cmmv  ibit  tbe  biMcx- 
turn  slioulfl  1>r  mMcrlcd  p^rttdi)  (jiicidrienitii cireuihtt 
a»  Censorious  sayi,  or  fiiiii/o  9110^  indpUnt*  tmmo^ 
to  tue  tbe  mirde  of  Macrebiiuk  The  phraee,  bow- 
cvcr,  which  Caesar  used  seems  to  have  boon  qnnrto 
qutM/uc  anno,  which  was  iotcntfeted  by  the  priests 
to  mean  etery  tbird  fmt.  Tbe  oouMquence  was, 
that  in  the  year  8  a  a  tbe  Emperor  Aui^istus, 
finding  that  three  more  interealationa  had  been 
made  tlian  was  the  intontion  of  the  law,  gare 
dircaioiu  UuU  fat  the  next  twelve  jean  tJ^en 
•heold  be  no  biHextile. 

The  soniccs  which  Cafs-nr  and  Au^istus  bad 
conferred  upon  their  country  by  the  n;foruiatioD 
of  the  jrear,  teem  to  have  been  the  immediate 
causes  of  the  coinpliraonts  paid  to  them  by  the  in- 
sertion of  their  noiucs  in  the  calendar.  Julius  wa« 
sabetitoted  lor  Quinctilis,  the  montb  in  which 
OMear  WM  bom,  in  the  second  Jidian  year,  that  is, 
tite  year  of  the  dictator's  death  (Censorinus,  c  22) ; 
for  the  first  Juliiin  year  was  the  firitt  year  of  the 
comded  Julian  calendar,  that  is,  45  &  c  The 


CALENDARIUM. 

name  AnfDttos,  in  plaee  of  Sextilia,  wai  intnjhMed 

by  the  emperor  himsf>lf,at  the  time  when  he  recti- 
fied the  error  in  tbe  mode  interoUating  (Suet. 
Auff.  c  SIX  o">0  Ampmlam^  m  Tbe  first  year 
of  the  Augustan  era  was  27  a.  c.,  viz.,  that  in 
which  he  first  took  the  name  of  Augustus,  te  vii,  et 
Af.  yipmnio  Agrippa  oou.  He  was  bom  in  Sep- 
tember ;  but  gare  Uie  pve£nenoe  to  tbe  pieoedia|{ 
montb,  for  reeaoni  itated  in  tbe  Mnatm-oonfnltran, 
preserved  I'V  Macrobius  (i.  12).  "  Whereas  the 
Emperor  Augustus  Caesar,  in  the  mouth  of  Sex- 
tttii,  was  first  admitted  to  tbe  oonsolate,  and  tblioe 
entered  the  city  in  tritunph,  and  in  the  same 
month  the  legiuiiB,  from  the  Joniculum,  placed 
themselves  under  hi«  atis[>icef»,  and  in  thr  same 
montb  Egypt  was  brought  under  the  authority  of 
the  Koman  people,  and  in  the  same  month  an  end 
was  put  to  the  civil  wars  ;  and  whercu  for  these 
reaMos  tiie  said  month  is,  and  has  been,  moet  for* 
tnnato  to  this  empire,  it  is  bereby  deovel  by  die 
■rmatr  that  the  K\id  month  »hi]]  be  called  Augui;. 
tus.**  A  plebiscitom,  to  the  some  efi'ect,  was 
passed  on  tbe  awlimi  of  Sestna  Pkeiivtni^  tiibime 
of  the  plebs." 

The  month  of  September  in  lik.u  maimer  received 
the  name  of  OernuunoM  from  tbo  geaecal  so  called, 
and  the  appellation  appears  to  have  existed  even  in 
the  time  of  Mocrobius.  Dumitlan,  too,  conferred 
his  name  ujion  Ucliiber  ;  but  the  old  ' 
Stored  upon  the  death  of  the  tyiant. 


Our  rfufi  of  the 
Mouth.  V 


1. 
9. 

S. 
4. 

S, 
6, 
7. 
8. 

9. 

10. 

II. 

12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
IG. 
J  7. 
18. 
\9. 

2a 

SI. 

22. 

S3. 
84. 

25. 
26. 
97. 
28. 
29. 
SO, 
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Harrh.  Maj,  Jiilr. 
October.  haTC  31 
d^s. 


KatBifPis. 

VI. 


ante 
Nome. 

Nonas. 


ante 

Id  us. 


V. 
IV. 

in. , 

Friditi 
NoNis. 
VIII. 
VII. 
VI. 
V. 
IV. 

III. 

Pridic 

loiBUS, 

XVII. 
XVL 
XV. 
XIV. 
XIII. 
XIL 
XI. 
X. 
IX. 
VI  IT. 

vn. 

VI. 
V. 
IV. 

HI. 

Pridie  Kalcndas 
(of  the  month 
following). 


Iditt. 


a 

o 

5 


o  .- 

-a 

a 


Januarjr,  Atigntt. 
December,  have  81 


ante 
Idus. 


IV.  1  ante 
III.  J  Nonas. 
Pk-idio  Nonas. 
Noma. 

VIll, 
VII. 
VI. 
V. 
IV. 

III. 

Pridic  Idus. 

luiBUS. 

XIX. 
XVIII 
XVII. 
XVI. 
XV, 
XIV. 
XI  i  I. 
XII. 
XT. 
X. 
IX. 
VIIL 

VI  r. 

VL 
V. 
IV. 

III. 

Pridie  Kalcndas 
(of  the  month 
fiillowinir  V 


w.S 
c  "a 


A 

□ 


April,  June,  Sep- 
tember, November, 
luve  80  dor*' 


IV.  ■»  ante 
III.  J  Nonas. 
Pridie  Noiuu. 

NoKIS. 

VI 1 1. 
VIL 

VI.        I  ante 

V.  r  idus. 

IV. 

III. 

Piidic  Idus, 
Ininns. 
XVIIT. 
XVII. 
XVI. 
XV. 
XIV. 
XIII. 
XII. 
XL 
X 
IX. 
VIIL 
VII. 
VL 
V. 
IV. 
IIL 

Pri^  KaiendM 

(of  tbe  month 

followinp). 


a 
o 

e 


o  .s 
si 

Ji 

o 
< 


February  has  S8 
davt,  and  in  Laap 
Vflar». 


IV.  1 

Ante 

IIL  / 

Nonaa. 

Pridie] 

ffonw. 

NoKIS. 

VIIL 

VIL 

VL 

V. 

IV. 

TIT. 

Pridic  Idus. 

1dibi>s. 

XVL  " 

XV. 

XIV. 

J> 

XIII. 

.2 

XII. 

XL 

ft 

X. 

IX. 

"1 

VIIL 

ViL 

VL 

3 

V. 

c 

< 

IV. 

in. 

Pridie  Kalendas 

Alartias. 
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Th**  Fasti  of  Cft^'^ar  hnvp  n"t  c<7Trte  iovD  to  its 
in  their  entire  form.  S'lch  t^l.^nc::U  a.*  ox.st  niay 
be  sern  in  Gixtier*?  /)om/^'ton«,  or  more  cnm- 
pletdj  in  Foggini^  work,  FaMormm  Ammi  hotmami 
. .  RtJv/miag,  Se«  abo  tome  pap«n  br  Idelcr  in 
iSkt  Btrlin  TrammuHomi  for  1922  and  1  iVj.'!. 

fiftfotum  i  tor,  — 
ywiM  hmoi  tropical  year  t»  W  MBd.  fth.  t  Ml 
this,  as  wo  hare  alirsniy  *<rn,  rzrii  ds  the  r»al 
aiooojit  bj  11'  1*2",  the  aociUBulation  of  which, 
jBKr  after  jrsr,  ctrased  at  bwt  CNlidanbl«  iiKon- 
*etiiencc,  AccnrrJiiJt;l_v.  In  tho  y(*nr,  ]^>E'2,  Pojit 
Grv^rr  the  XIIl^  a^atrd  Ity  Ait>^«j>u^  Lilm^, 
C^ristoph.  Clariiu,  Petnu  Ciacxmiiu,  and  otiierff, 
Spain  reformed  the  calendar.  The  ten  day*  by 
which  the  rear  had  bern  nodolv  retarded  were 
struck  oat  bj  a  rrguUuioD  that  tke  day  after  the 
iMnth  of  October  n  tlwt  jev  iksald  b«  cdM  the 
fifisf  utb  { m4  tt  waa  ordcrad  tlMrt^  wlicmi  Mtherto 
an  iDtrTra!iry  c  iv  Ti.ni  ht-m  in^frtoJ  r\rry  four 
Tcwvy  fcr  the  futare  three  aach  intmnlatinnt  m 
Ik  MOW  «r  «Mr  IraiiM  7MN«  aba^  ba  Mrittod, 
▼ir_,  iB  th'  §0  T*^^r%  w  b'ch  ai^  (fixisiMc  w  ithom 
r«nalD(ier  br  iOU,  but  nm  by  Thus,  Oixurd- 

ins;  to  the  Jaliaa  calendar,  the  yeara,  1600,  17(iO, 
1  WO,  1900,az}<i  COOO  were  to  haro  W,^n  l-isi^oxtllr  ; 
but,  by  the  npitri^I^Uou  of  Oree»>rv,  the  I7i>% 
aod  1900,  were  Vi  n  cnvc  no  i:.t' rcalation, 

while  the  jean  16OOaad20O0  weretobebiaMOCtik^ 
la  before.  The  ball  which  effected  thii  dMOtge,  wat 

i-v;  ,]  F.-l..  24,  Tfu'  fu:!>-Jl  acciuiit  of  tfiis 

carrectKta  if  to  be  fiooiMl  ia  the  work  of  ClaTiu<t, 
oMitkd  RammiCUmlarmmifnfoHoXm.  P.  >lf. 
mtUuti  Erpitcatio.  A*  the  flrt  i'  .n.m  f  r\If  ndar  l)a<i 
only  97  leap-yean  in  a  period  of  400  yean,  the 
aa»n  GreffoHon  venr  is  (SOS  x  8M  ^  97  ic  MM) 
-S-40rt,  tlwt  is  365d.  5h.  49'  IC,  nnlr  24" 
more  than  the  mean  tropical  year.  1  htt  ditkrence 
in  $0  years  would  amoont  to  34',  MlA  n  80  time« 
60,  or  i600  yean,  to  24  hoon,  or  a  <fay.  Hence 
the  French  astnmomer,  Delambre,  ha»  proposed 
that  tfc.  r,^an>  3600,  7200,  10,»00,  and  all  mnki- 
plea  of  ^iGOO  ahoold  not  be  ktt)  yean.  The  Gre- 
fonui  cakodar  WM  UkDodoOBd  hi  the  ^^rrater  pnrt 
of  lul".  .1^  w.  11  3s  in  Spnin  and  P  >rti  .al,  on  tlic 
day  named  m  the  bolL  In  France,  two  month )i 
ttCft,  by  an  edict  of  Henry  1 1 the  9th  of  Ik- 
c«iibcr        ^-i:.,^.vf-d  hv  xlr  2ni:i.    The  Cmh;]],- 


parts 


S  v.  lucrlaini,  (Jtmtuiy,  the  Low 


C«.'-tr  .  I.  adopted  the  correction  in  ISSft,  Pofawd 
IB  HuntnuT  in  1587.    The  Protestant  paru 

of  Europe  misted  what  they  called  a  Papistical  in- 
T^tion  for  more  than  a  century.  At  last,  in  1 700, 
ft^itnaHirt  QenuMij,  aa  well  aa  Denmaric  and  Hol- 
imit  aD«iw«d  maoa  to  preiid  aver  prrjudice ;  and 
the  Protestant  cantons  of  SwiUtednd  COfiod  thoir 
euHDple  the  folio winff  year. 

!■  Eradand  Ae  Orpfwvai  calendar  waa  fint 
adopted  in  1752,  an!  in  S\v.il  n  in  1753.  In 
Riusia,  and  those  countries  which  belong  to  the 
Grr^^ic  church,  the  JoUmi  jmr,  at  «U  M  H  it 
called,  still  t<r<  viils. 

Ill  this  ar.icle  free  use  has  been  made  of  IJeler*s 
work  Ltiahaeh  der  Chronologie.  For  other  ioform- 
atMi  oaaneeted  with  the  Roman  ■waanwiiwrt  of 
tine,  aeo  AsTso^rosnA  ;  Xhm  %  HonoMonnf  ; 
LfsTBfSf ;  NrviMNAK  ;  Savmu  m.  [T.n.K.] 
CA  IADA,  or  CAIDA,  the  «-ann  drink  of  the 
<lf«cki  wai  Jtaaam,  wlndli  eouiited  of  wtim 
nXam'x-  il  with  wine,  with  the  additi  .n  prol^ibly 
off«c&   Xh^irvAaTerjr&Tourite  kindol  diiuk 


CAUGA- 

witb  tlio  .mnVnt*.  mkI  ri'uM  .ilivnys  1"^  f-rr.^T5fY><!  «t 
cJL-rUuii  sbotNi  or  tavcn^  (all-'>l  t'>'Tim^f»oim*  \\'k»nt. 
Cur.  ii.a.  11^  Trm.  ir.  3.  6,  Hmd.  ii.  6.  4A},  which 
Claodius  ronmanded  to  be  closed  at  one  periiid 
of  his  reicn  (Dion  Casa.  Ix.  6).  The  reaaels,  in 
«  hich  thi'  w  iijo  an>i  \s  aiiT  were  kept  hot,  appear  to 
hare  boea  of  a  Tcry  elogaot  fatm^  aad  M  nsUko 

A  n-j.rrsciiUtii'n  <J  i>iir  of  theae  Teasels  i»  i'!»ri;  in 
lh«  Ai»*€iii  Ikuriumwo  ^ti>L  lit  pL  63),  frotu  which 
the  followiojf  woodcut  is  taken.  In  the  mirtdto 
of  tnt-'  rrM<^l  i]i«»r!>  ii  a  tiiuiit  t  \l'niir!<al  furnai'r  , 
la  uLi<.h  the  wood  or  cLuui.u>*i  v.Aa  fwr 
heating  th*  «MW  t  Md  at  the  bottom  of  thia 
ftimace,  there  are  four  small  holes  fur  the  aahi-s 
to  ia\\  through.  On  the  right  hand  side  of  tho 
vcasel  there  is  a  kind  of  cup,  communicating  with 
the  part  nnooDdiag  iba  AvMoa,  bj  wbi^  iba 
▼resel  might  ba  filM  wttbioM  idtinf  olT  tbo  lid  j 
ajul  i-u  tliP  lift  lianj  ilicrr  I*  iri  Rl->ut  Iho 

middle  a  tube  with  a  cock  for  dntwiag  off  tho 
liquid.  Beneath  the  eonica]  conr.  Mid  «■  a  lev«4 
witli  the  ritn  of  the  vrsn.  t,  tli'  rr  '.%  n  tiin\<  ;iMc  lUt 
cover,  with  n  hi-lr  in  llie  iimldl-.  ^»^luil  »li»s«  the 
wh..I.'  iini  cxrcpt  the  tni«ttli  ot  tiu-  mu.JI  furnace. 
'rho';;.'li  tilcrr  cati  be  DO  'I'kiii;  tlial  itm  »•  --  I 
usv«i  lus  tiic  purpose  whicu  has  bevu  uiesiiiuui'tt. 


it  :<  difTfC'ilt  \n  di  tcnnlin'  it<t  T..'it':i  nanir  ;  Ijiit  it 
was  probably  cudlcd  uuiu-^ia  [Al  lyui  HA.  j  Pol- 
lux (x.  06)  nwDtions  several  names  which  wcra 
n^pliH  to  the  vessels  nnod  for  hi-nting  water,  of 
w  iiicli  the  IwoArffn*,  wliich  also  mcun  in  Lucian 
(/yj^jA.  8),  appcan  to  answer  best  to  the  vcmm  I 
which  has  been  dcscrilied  above.  (Bottigcr,  A<i/a- 
na,  Tol.  il  p.  34  ;  Becker,  (;allm$^  wL  ii.  p.  1 75.) 

CALIKNlililM.  a  pcniquc  or  wifc mentioiiod 
bjr  Honu:e.    (Serm,  i.  8.  4l(.) 

CA'LIOA,  a  tlrong  and  heavy  shoe  *«m  \>y 
the  Roman  soMi.  n.  Although  the  uso  of  this 
qiedea  of  calccameotam  extended  to  the  ocaUt* 
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liooii  it  vai  not  worn  by  Uie  superior  officert. 
Hmcb  Ae  eomnaa  M^dkn,  indadiug  oenturiuDc, 
were  di*tui^'uishcd  Ly  the  name  of  va/iifuti  (Suet 
Amff.  25y  VitUL  1)  ;  when  Cicero  tiiereforc  mja  of 
Ponpaj ''nUii  aJism  cjot  non  placebant"  {Ad 
AH,  It  3),  he  merray  lues  the  w  rd'?  to  inrlicatc 
Itis  niilitarv  power.  Serrioe  in  tlie  nmks  waa  aLio 
dflrigiinti-d  after  thi«  ailicla  of  attire.  Tbo*  Marius 
was  said  to  )inve  risen  to  the  consulship  a  eaiiga^ 
i.  e.  from  the  ranks  (Sen.  IM  Bmtf.  v.  16),  and 
Ventidins  jum<nliim  inoficm  m  ecUiga  mulUari  ioie- 
roMs  (Plm  ^.  M  Tit  44).  XIm  Emperor  Cal%ak 
i«c«hrMl  Am  cognomca  wImr  a  boy,  in  eans»' 
quonce  of  wenrinfr  the  caliga,  which  his  father  Ger- 
nmnicas  put  on  hk  son  in  onler  to  please  the  sol- 
dien.  (TMk  J«k  L  41  {  Swt  Cb%.  9.)  Tkt 
triumphal  oioiiunienU)  of  Rome  show  most  dis- 
tiocUy  the  ditfemice  between  the  caliga  of  the 
coaunon  wJdicr  [A  km  a]  and  the  ealoeua  worn  hy 
men  of  higher  mnk.  f  Aunr  f. a  ;  Ara.)  The 
sole  of  the  caiiga  vtm  thickly  isLudded  with  hob- 
nails (<3ibi<»  eaiigariiy  Plin.  //.  N,  mir.  41, 
iz.  18  i  Jut.  SaL  iit  233,  xtL25). 

The  eali^  tpetmtatoria  (Suet  Caiig.  59)«  Mide 
for  the  uae  of  »pie«  (»prculatnrcs),  wns  y  r  l  .ihly 
nncb  Ikhter  (turn  tJie  ordinary  shoe  worn  by  the 
MldtMlL  {J.  T.l 

CALix  (kvXi^,  comp.  :^T:lrTn^.  s;,t.  V,  en. 

1.  A  sniall  drinking-cupi  constantly  u.<ted  at  sym- 
poda  and  on  liniliir  occariona.  I  t  is  frequoDtlj 
!='"<^Ti  in  paintings  on  ancient  vri'cs  \\  hii  li  r  prfsent 
dnnkiii^'-scenca,  and  when  tinpty  la  usuallv  held 
opright  by  am  af  ill  handles,  m  shown  in  t)ie  cnt 
under  Symposium.  (Xcn.  i^a^.  it  26  ;  Cic. 
TWe.  iii.  19 ;  Hor.  Serm.  ii  8.  35,  &c.)  2.  A 
vessel  used  in  cookinu  (Varr.  L.  L.  v.  127,  cd. 
MiUler  i  Ot.  /VwC  508.)  A.  A  tube  in  the 
aqoaedncte  attaebad  ta  the  aodmity  af  aach  pipe, 
where  it  entered  Uwonlallvn.  lAwtAMOVcrmt 
p.  115,  a.] 

CALLIS,  a  bealan  padi  ar  tmde  made  by  tlw 

feet  of  cattle.  (Scrv.  ad  Virp.  ,fT  i-  •jO.'S  ;  Istdnr. 
Ong.  XT.  16.  i  20.)  The  shp.p-walkjj  in  the 
nMNiotamous  parts  of  Campania  and  Apalia  were  the 
property  of  the  Korean  state  ;  and  as  they  were  of 
considerable  value,  one  of  the  quaestors  luually 
had  these  eaUe$  assigned  to  him  as  his  province, 
whaooa  wa  read  of  the  CUImbi  vrocincia,  Uis 
prindpnl  doUea  were  to  laeeive  tA«  smp/ara,  or 
tax  paid  for  the  pastumgo  of  the  cattl.-,  and  to 
protect  life  and  property  iu  these  wild  and  moun- 
tunooa  distfietsk  Whan  di«  aenate  wialied  to  put 
a  slight  upon  the  consuls  on  one  occa.«ion  they  en- 
deavoured to  assign  to  them  as  their  provinces, 
the  care  of  the  woods  (tihae)  and  sheep-walks 
(oalles).  (Tbc.  Attn,  iv  '27;  Suet  Of*.  IP, 
Claud.  29 ;  iu  the  lasl  piii*sago  the  reading  is 
doubtful) 

CALLISTEIA  {iuMMrrtta\  a  fefttival,  or  per- 
bapa  merely  a  part  af  one,  held  hy  the  women  of 

Leshos  :  at  which  they  a^semhlcd   in  the  fi.-uic- 

tuary  of  llera,  and  tke  fiureet  reoeiTed  the  prise  of 
beaatty.   (ScbaL  orf  il  ic  198 ;  Saidaa,  9,  «. ; 

Antholog.  Pal.  ix.  185)  ;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  SIO.) 

A  similar  contest  of  beauty,  instituted  by  Cyp- 
selns,  formed  a  part  of  a  festiTal  celebrated  by  the 
Parrhasians  in  Arcadia,  in  hrinour  nf  T'lcn^i- 
nian  Demeter.  The  women  taking  port  in  it  were 
called  XfnNnN^pot  (Athen.  xiii  pi  SM.) 

A  third  contest  of  the  same  kind,  in  which, 
haararer,  men  anlj  partook,  ia  maotiaiied  b/ Athe- 


nnetts  {L  e, ;  coapaie  EtfmiL  Magm.  a.  ak)  aa  a^ 
curring  amonff  tke  Ehana  in  iioDMir  of  AtiMn^ 

The  fairi  St  mnii  received  as  prize  a  suit  of  armoUT 
which  he  dedicated  to  Athena,  and  was  adamed 
by  his  friends  with  ribbons  and  a  myrtle  wieath, 
and  accompanied  to  the  templr.  Fron;  t}ii>  words 
of  Alheuaens  (jtm.  p.  610),  w  ho,  in  spi-aking  of 
these  conteata  of  baanty,  mentions  Tenedos  aloqg 
with  Lesbos,  we  must  infer  that  in  the  formar 
island  also  Callisteia  were  celebrated.  L^^-J 

CALO'NES,  the  senrants  of  the  Roman  aaU 
diao,  said  to  kaTa  baan  ao  eaUad  from  carnriiif 
wood  (icoAa)  Ibr  their  nae.  (Kcatos,  $.  v. ;  Serr. 
ad  Vir^.  Aen.  vi.  1.)  They  are  generally  suj  [h  se<I 
to  have  been  slaves,  and  they  almost  formed  a  port 
af  Ae  amy,  aa  w«  nay  laam  firam  nany  passages 
in  Caesar  :  in  fact,  we  ore  told  by  Josephus  that, 
£n>m  always  living  with  the  soldiers  and  being 
present  at  their  exercises,  they  were  inferior  to 
them  alone  in  skill  and  valour.  The  word  calo, 
howc%'cr,  was  not  confined  to  tliis  signitication,  hut 
was  also  applied  to  fimn-servants,  instances  of  whicli 
UMge  ara  Ibond  ia  UacMa  tEUtL  L  1^  42  s 

Satis,  my. 

In  Caesar  tkis  term  is  generally  found  by  itself  ; 
in  Tacitaa  it  ia  eoopled  and  made  ahnoat  idaatl- 
eal  with  Bma.  M  the  eaftiMa  aad  Inrm  were  not 

the  same  :  the  latter,  in  fact,  were  frnm  ^n,  who 
merely  followed  the  camp  for  the  purpuaes  of  gain 
and  iBawbandiaa>  aad  waieae  In  fraBboag  itt- 

dispensjble  to  an  army,  that  they  were  p  mrtitneg 
forbidden  to  follow  it  (m  iixag  aequeraUur  Aier* 
CKtom,  Sail.  BeU.  Jiy.  45).  Thus  again  wa  laad 
of  the  fiime  mereaiore$qn*t  9*<*  plauttria  nuroe$  por- 
tabtuU  (Uiitiua,  D»  BtU.  A/r.  75),  words  which 
plainly  sho\v  that  the  lixae  were  traders  and 
dealers.  Livy  alao  ( ▼*  8)  ^Maka  of  them  aa 
carrying  on  bniineaa.  Tba  tetra  itMlf  is  supposed 
to  be  connected  with  lira,  an  old  word  signify  in  t; 
water,  inasmuch  as  the  Uxac  su{^ied  this  article 
to  the  soldiens  ainee,  however,  they  probaUy 
furnished  ready-conked  proviM'-ns  f.7/jfis-  i'''<o.<r),  it 
seems  not  unbkeiy  that  Uteir  appcliatiuii  luay  liave 
some  aUaaiaa  to  thit  ciiaanataiiee.  (Se<-  SalL 
Lc.)  [R.W.] 

CALUMNIA.  Calamniari  is  defined  by 
Marcian  (Dig.  48.  tit  16.  a  1),  FaUetaimim 
tenden :  a  definition  which,  as  there  given,  waa 
only  intended  to  apply  to  criminal  matters.  Tha 
definition  of  Paulus  (Sefi/cii(.  RicrjU.  i.  tit,  5)  ap- 
plies to  matters  both  criminal  and  civil :  CWhsim*- 
oif MS  e$t  qui  $cien$  prudaimpu  per  fraudem  megotham 
u/iati  companit.  Cicero  {(Ir  Off,  t  10)  speaks  of 
"  caluniiiia,"  and  of  the  mmt«  caUida  el  wtalitiota 
juris  mterprtiaHoy  aa  thioga  rdated.  Oaioa  aaya, 
Citlnmuia  in  ad/rcfu  tiad /ftrfi  crimen ;  the 
criminality  was  to  be  determined  by  the  intention. 

When  an  accuser  £uled  in  bis  proof,  and  the 
reus  was  acquitted,  there  might  be  an  inquiry  into 
the  condact  and  motives  of  the  accuser.  If  the  per- 
son wh  I  I'lado  this  judicial  inquiry  (fin  eopnort/), 
found  that  the  accuser  hod  nietd|y  acted  ftoiB  emr 
of  judgment,  he  acqaiHad  Un  in  thefima  «mms  fm' 
haMi ;  if  he  conTicted  him  of  evil  intention,  he  de- 
clared his  aenteaoe  in  the  words  colmmmahu  ex, 
whieh  iBBlaoaa  waa  ftUowed  bytibe  legal  pooiah' 
ment 

According  to  Marcian,  the  punishment  iax  ca- 
Inmnia  was  fixed  by  the  lex  Remraia,  or,  aa  it  ia 

sometimes,  perhaps  incorrectly,  named,  the  Ifx 
Memmia.   (VaL  Max.  iii.  7.  i  ir.)    But  it  is  nut 
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CAMARA. 

kmwu  whMilfciikK^i»i|Miiil.  aorwfan  wtili 
ppnakin.    It  w^pmn  mm  Ckwo  SkaL 

li'jac.  Avieruu\,  e.20\  lliAl  ihf  fa]»o  accuser  nii^fht 
be  bmid«d  on  the  fimhcad  with  the  kucr  K,  Um 
mkkl  ef  Kalaanim ;  nd  it  kai 
thcMgb  3t  is  a  mere  corjjrctror,  that  thit 
nem  vaa  iadicted  hy  the  lex  ReatRaiia. 

The  panithnient  fcr  calmnnia  was  abo  exsOiani, 
r^«gatio  In  insDiaru,  or  ]<t^  of  rank  («jn/mM  amij- 
$io)  ;  but  prj>>;iblj  oiilr  in  criminal  ame*^  or  in 
waSUTs  rrlatiag  to  a  mem^  drfl  ooodiliMt  (PImIm, 
Sii  liiil.  ifaiifC  T.  L     T.  4. 11.) 

la  tike  ^se  of  artiniei,  tlieauainiii*«f  Acadar 
vas  checked  bv  the  cnlumnia*-  judicltnn,  the  jtidi- 
cias  MattacittiD)  the  jBijuran^lnip  cahnmuaci  uid 
Am  iMli|«kitiB;  wUa  afe  uaitkahriy  iwnrnwi 
hy  Gains  Civ.  174 — IHl).  The  dtfctnlant  mit-hl 
in  all  hisueif  of  the  ciiiui&auu>  jutikium, 

br  which  tb«  yloBliff,  if  he  wa«  found  to  be  gtiiltj 
of  calumiiia,  "wtts  tnulcU-d  to  th»-  drfv  '  i"'  ui  ihf 
tiiMik  part  of  tlic  raiue  of  the  object  main  r  o(  tbc 
SOIL  Bat  the  actor  waa  not  malcted  in  thi«  action, 
mhr-  it  was  thown  that  he  brooght  hia  aoit  vith- 
6«t  irandatkm,  knowinflj  and  datiffnedly.  In  the 
fi'ritnir-.um  judicnirn,  of  which  the  d<-fi  iidant  could 
oalj  anil  himaeif  in  oetHua  CMC%  th«  rectitude  of 
Urn  fbmcM\  porpeae  did  not  am  him  turn  the 
f^'uihy.  In*t<  ad  of  adopting;  cither  of  thr*«'  modfS 
oi  prwcpctiuig,  the  defendimt  in\gbt  rrquire  the 
plaintiff  to  tak*  tha  eath  ei  falawafia,  irtoA  vat 

to  the  cfT'-rt,  St^  aon  tyilamtiuu'  cutisa  apfre.  In  i<inic 
cacM  thus  deicadwt  also  was  requiml  by  the 
paetor  to  swear  that  ha  did  aat  £«piit«  the 
pfauDtiff^  claim,  rutmmmiae  eammt.  Oeoeraliy  apeak- 
if  the  plaintiff  pot  the  defendant  to  hia  oath 
(j^tjmramdmm  a  d^trtiat\  the  defendant  migbt 
patthipkiiKiff  tohaaathef  cafanaaj.  (Dig.  12. 
tit  S.  n  S7.)  In  Maae  asdoaa,  dM  af  oi- 
Inmnj  ori  tho  \ax\  of  the  pI.alntifT  «a«  a  nocessary 
prrliminanr  to  the  action.  In  all  judicia  publico, 
it  teeiM  tkM  il«         of  ' 


iai|afaed 

from  tf)''  air<:a.*»^T. 

It  ^1«l:p.ulationid  poena  waa  rcquuvd  from 
the  artiir.  iht>  (iefrndaot  coald  not  have  the  benefit 
of  thrcalanini.u^  judk  iiim,or  of  theoath  of  calumny  ; 
and  the  judictum  couuutium  waa  not  applicable  to 
aach  eaaca. 

The  edict  De  CahmmiahnTwn  (D^  S.  tit  6.) 
ayalied  geaeially  tt»  tlieie  who  iweiTed  inonej, 

eahiBniiae  causa,  for  doiri(^  an  act  or  al>itaiiiiii^ 
froai  doin^  an  act.  The  edict  applied  aa  well  to 
faUiea  craaiaa  aa  to  paeeakriBe  caoaae  ;  for  in- 
mnw  rn  the  matt*  r  of  rrpctunda^  the  edict  ap- 
plied to  hua  who  foe  caiuauita  recdived  BMiiey 
an  dha  terma  of  proarcntiog  or  not  pnateatiDg  a 
perioa.  This  edict  provided  for  aome  caaoa,  aa 
tbreata  of  procednre  againat  a  nuui  to  extort 
nianey,  which  were  not  within  the  caaea  provided 
fer  in-  the  adkt,  Qaod  awta*  cauaa  (Dig.  4. 
tite.)  [O.  L.] 

CA  MARA  UaM^xt),  or  CAMKRA,  prr-iK  rly 
aifnitics  any  arched  or  vaulted  covering,  and  any 
Asag  with  laeb  a  covering:  Herodotua,  for  in* 
atancp.  tsills  a  coTpn-cl  carruip<'  KA^iopa  (i.  199). 
It  ia  chiwflj  uicd  in  the  two  following  M'tuea:  — 

1.  An  arched  or  vaulted  ceOiag  fbmied  by  aemi- 
circol.iT  ba.-idj)  or  i^nts  of  wood,  over  the  intervala 
of  wfurh  a  cuatiiig  of  lath  and  ploater  waa  apmd, 
tWBbin||f  Id  eonatmction  hooped  awninga  in 
«a  aaoogit  ns.  (Vitruv.  viL  8  ;  SalL  Cat  i%  ; 
Ck,9i  <l  Fr.  iii.  I.  i  y  i  CMV'  Pin-  A  M 


CANATIIRON 

XvLI€.ft#4.)    Under  the 
fcwaul  whh  plate* <^  glaaa  (Plin.  //.  N.  xxtvi  SA. 

1.  64)  ;  »nnk<ftm)<*i  also  the  U-rinn  were  ^nil,  oiid 

the  oeiiing  bctwaea  than  Biada  of  iT«ry» 
(Prppeftffl. «.  lOL) 

'1.  SniftJl  boata  n«r«!  In  raffy  times  IiT  \}\e  prople 
who  mhabibcd  ihr  iboraa  of  the  huxiiic  aiid  tbe 
Boapoma,  and  calitd  m^a^a^  fbani  their  havina 
a  IpFTiad  arched  drck.  Tl.pr  rrrr  niadi-  \fcith  Ixitfi 
cud*  alike  to  a*  to  woxk  in  iitht  r  difitUuu  w  ithmil 
tafnicg ;  and  were  pot  together  wit  hoot  iron,  fhtj 
aotjaned  in  aaa  aatil  the  af*  of  Tacitua,  bj  wboai 
thilr  conatnictian  and  nes  aia  diacribed.  (Stimk 
xi.  p.  4!',)  :  Kiittaih.  <jtl  hi'.njft.  Ptrttf.  700  ;  AnL 
UdL  z.  26  i  Tac  UiiL  m.  47.  KMyiiiai  lha 
aihar  Ma  af  Aa  wd  laa  8«ilv  aad  JaeaU■^ 
tiamdMlerhmek  d.  Grimk.  S/muis.)  \?.S.] 

CAMILLI,  CAillLLAE,  hojt  and  airK  cai- 
ployed  in  the  reiiffiMa  nlea  and  ewMMMaa  af  tha 


HtiMUUK.  Thry  wrre  ri'^juin-d  to  bf  pr-rffft  >h 
lt.>rm,  and  a«>iuid  io  h«-alih,  frtae  bom,  and  wnh 


both  their  naiOTti  alive ;  or,  ia 
cording  to  the  expreaeion  ef  the  Roaiaaa,  fmeri  ttm 
p^t£iio0  u^ftmu^  ^i/iAaaMH,  potnwit  iMilmiiiyMe. 
The  origin  of  thete  wordi  fpi\c  rite  to  vanoui 
ofNiaiou  aaioaf  the  aaaiaita.  Dioajwiaa  imijiMmd 
tMH  to  aooaifMMd  to  thi  adl^ihat  mmm^  tka 
Coretca  and  Cory!«ntea|  atkm  crmm-cu-d  them 
with  Gadiailaa  «r  Caaaula%  «m  of  the  baaMthro* 
daa  Chheirit  bet  wa  kaew  aothiafr  eertaie  m  the 
mattf-r  I'l'-iipotting  the  cnipl<iyni«-nt  of  the  CamiU 
lua  at  Ui^tiian  nuurugt.'a,  a£«  3d ai  aiMONii'M. 
(Dioiiva.  ».  21,  22 ;  Vair.  L.  L.  viL  34,  ed.  MUW 
ler;  ilacrob.  SaL  iiL  8;  8erv.  ad  Viff.  Aeu,  xi. 
543 ;  Festua,  s.  re.  CktmiUiu^  Cbirni,  flmmimkm 
(  awiUuB  ;  llartong.  Pit  Ril^AtMmtfk  ^  L 
II.  U7,  vaL  ii.  71.) 
CA'MPAOUa,  a  ktod  «#  JuawawbyAa  later 

Ronmn  en:pcror9.  (Tn-)icO,  PilL  I3laliiai»  ICf  vilk 

the  liote  ot  eSaitnaaiTia.) 

CAM  I  N  US.  (DoKtJe] 

CAMPKSTRE  (»c.  .uV-Vir)  wn*nkind  ..fpinlte 
or  apron,  which  th«  iluiiMui  ytMiiiu  wuru  aruuud 
their  loina,  when  they  exerciatxl  naked  in  the 
Campua  Martina  (Auguatin.  JJe  Civ.  Dei^  xiv.  17)» 
The  campeatre  waa  aonctimea  worn  in  warm  wea- 
ther in  place  of  the  tunic  under  the  toga  {eamputri 
aat  fcaa  niapfaa,  Aicoa.  arf  Cte.  prmikmir%  m»  M. 
ed.OnlLt  Hor.«>».ill.  18.> 

rAMl'II>OCTf)  Ri:S  wrn-  |Mrtinnii  who  taught 
aoldicra  their  exerciaca.  ( Vegrt.  t.  13.)  In  the 
daaea  of  the  lafiaUia  thie  duty  waa  dtKharged  bj 
a  ft'Titnrion,  or  vetrmn  soldier  nf  merit  aad  < 
Uuii.    (C<#iitp.  Piin.  i'am.  \6.) 

CA'NADUS  (icM^X  VM  a  figure  of 
in  the  fiwrn  of  a  dielctm,  round  which  the  clay  or 
plaater  waa  laid  in  forming  modcla.  Kigurea  of 
a  aimUar  kind,  fonned  to  diapla^  the  mujclca  and 
veiiM»  wata  Madiad  by  paiaten  la  oidar  to  acqaiia 
teoM  kttavledga  of  aattbaay.  {AfiM.  ftUL  Awitt, 
iiL  5,  D«  Oen.  Anim.  iL  6;  Pollux,  vii.  I'M.  x. 
189;  Suid.  and  lieaych.  a.  r. ;  Miillcr,  Archdoi. 
der  Kmiut,  §  305.  n.  7.)  . 

CANA'LIS,  and  the  diminutive  Camtliculnf, 
which  ugtiify  a  water-pipe  or  gutti*r,  arc  u»cd  also 
in  architectnre  for  any  channel,  such  aa  the  flutbgs 
of  a  column,  aad  the  channel  between  the  volute* 
of  an  Ionic  capital  (Vitmv.  x.  14,  iiL  S).    [P.  S.] 

CANATHUdN  {KAt^aBpof),  a  carriage,  the  up- 
per part  of  which  wa«  made  of  baakei-work,  or 
■onpraperiy  thalaAatilMH  whkk  wwfaadk 
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nt  CANDBLABRUM. 

(Xen.  Agt$.  v^n  7;  Plat  Affea.  dO.) 
Homer  calls  thU  kind  of  basket  -rtipipt.  {IL  xxit. 
]9Q^  267 ;  and  Ewtath.  ad  he.  Compare  SturU, 

Vtkic  p. ';«.) 

CAN(  KLLA'RIUS.  [Cancklll] 
CANCELLI,  laUioa•wari^pl•ced  before  a  win- 
dow, a  door- way,  the  tribmiBl  of  a  judge,  or  any 
otlitT  place.  (.Sec  c  <j.  Cic.  jm  Stsl.  5U  ;  Vair. 
A.  A.  iii.  & :  Ov.ilM.'iiL  2.  64  ;  Dig.  30.  tit.  41. 
t.  10  *  88.  tit  7.  f.  10.)  HehM  m»  derived  tbe 
•word  Cancrl/tiri'u.t,  which  originally  »ignifii^  a 
porter,  who  stood  at  the  latticed  or  grated  door  of 
the  emperor's  palace.  The  emperor  Cuinas  gare 
great  ditsati^factimi  liy  pnnTuitiitg  one  of  hia  Can- 
cellarii  to  l>e  I'racfectus  urhL  (Vopisc  Gtrin.  16.) 
Tlie  cancellariua  also  aignificd  a  legal  scrib*^  or 
Mcntaiy,  who  Mt  within  the  cancelli  or  latticc- 
ymA^  hf  which  Ui«  crowd  was  kept  off  frmn  the 
tribunals  of  the  judges.  (Cassiod.  Var,  xi.  6.) 
The  chief  scribe  or  secretary  was  called  Caoccliarius 
'^>X^^  utd  was  erentaaUj  inreited  wKh 
judiciiil  power  at  Constantinople  ;  liut  an  nceoont 
of  his  duUcfl  and  the  history  of  this  office  do  not 
ftn  within  th«  wopo  of  the  present  work.  Vtom 
this  word  haa  come  the  nindern  Ch;inrpll<ir. 

CANDE'LA,  a  caiidlc,  made  citlicr  of  wax 
(osrea)  or  tallow  (jehimi),  wns  used  oniTersally 
by  the  Romans  before  the  inTentioo  of  oil  Inmps 
(tHeeniM).  (Varr.  De  Limff.  Lot  t.  1 J  9,  ed.  Mul- 
ler;  Martial,  xir.  43;  Allien,  xv.  p.  700.)  They 
used  for  a  wick  tbe  pith  of  a  kiud  of  nuh  called 
•cirpua  (Plin.  §f.  M  ztL  70).  In  later  tinua  eaa- 
dcla were  only  used  by  the  jviorer  classes ;  the 
houses  of  the  more  wealthy  were  always  lighted 
by  hieaiNui  (Jut.  ML  iiL  S87 ;  Becili«r,  CMSIim, 

Tol.  ii.  p.?01>. 

CANPKIiA'IVRUM,  was  origiually  a  caudle- 
stick,  but  wa5  afterwards  used  to  support  tamps 
{Kuxyovxot)^  in  which  signification  it  most  com- 
monly occurs.  The  candelabra  of  this  kind  were 
usually  made  to  stand  upon  the  ground,  and  were 
of  a  cooaidenblo  1**4^^  most  oommoo  kind 
wm  made  of  wood  (Cie.  nf  ^  iii.  7 ;  Martial, 
xiv.  44;  Pctron.  95;  Athen.  xv.  p.  700)  ;  hut  those 
which  hare  lie«i  found  in  HcrciLhinctini  and  Pom- 
peii an  mostly  of  broine.  Sometimes  they  were 
made  of  the  ni'ire  precioii§  metals  and  even  of 
jeweli,  as  was  tlic  one  wliieh  Autiix-hu.<  iiitcadcd 
to  dedicate  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  (Cic.  Verr.  iv. 
28.)  In  the  tenii)le!i  of  the  g«ids  and  [vilaces  there 
were  frequently  large  cauidelai>ni  made  of  marble, 
and  fastened  to  the  graniid.  {Mmm      Cfam.  ir* 

1.    T.  J.  9.) 

There  &i  a  great  nMnUaaee  In  tbe  geneml  plan 

nnd  appearance  of  m-ist  of  the  candelahra  which 
have  been  ioond.  They  usually  (insist  of  three 
parts 1.  the  foot  (0dirif> ;  3.  the  ebaft  or  stem 
{Kav\6$)  ;  ^.  the  pHnth  or  tray  (SktkiJt'),  hirjre 
enough  for  a  lamp  to  stand  on,  or  with  a  socket  to 
receive  a  wax  candle.  The  Ibot  woally  consisu 
of  three  Hons'  or  priifms'  fivt,  omaTnented  with 
leaves ;  and  the  shaft,  which  is  cither  plain  or 
fluted,  generally  ends  in  a  kind  of  capital,  on 
which  the  tray  rests  for  supporting  the  lamp. 
Sometnnee  we  find  a  fignte  between  the  capital  and 

the  tra\',  as  I.'*  seen  in  tlie  candelabrum  on  the 
right  hand  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  which  is  taken 
ftom  the  Mima  Borhemeo  (ir.  pi.  57),  and  repre- 
sents a  candel.iTimm  found  in  Ponipoii.  The  one 
on  the  left  hand  is  also  a  representation  of  a 


CANDELABRUM. 

candeluhrum  found  in  the  rxmr  rity  {Mus.  lior^ 
vi.  pi.  61),  and  is  made  with  a  sliding  shaft,  by 
 «r  leiraiad  mX 


which  tbft  light  angbt  be 


The  best  randelabm  were  made  at  Aq^W  MiA 
Tarenttim.  (IMIru  JI.  A'.  xjuoT.  6.) 

There  arc  alio  candelabra  of  varion*  other  fbntii, 
though  those  which  hare  been  given  ahove  arc  Ijy 
far  Um  most  common.   Th^  •ometimes  consist  of 
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CANDYS. 

a  fignxv  sopportiiig  a  lamp  {Atug.  Dorh^  Vxi  pL  ]  5>,  | 
«  of  a  by  the  mle  of  wkkli  tlie  »h  i:t  3 

placrd  TTtii  two  btancbea,  rach  of  «biih  tenui- 
neca  in  a  flat  diic,  apoa  whu  h  a  lamp  wa«  pbcrd. 
A  candeiabntm  of  tbe  U*.t<  r  kmd  ia  girra  in  \ht 
iwmilim  Willi  ir»t  (Afac  ttHt.  hr.  pL  59>.  The 
MM  k  tmumA  «r  m  HliiMiM  pbnt  ;  and  st  Um 
ba.x-  U  a  nxa.*s  of  1  njnie,  on  »hkh  a  Silroiu  i* 
mmI  CQgaced  in  tnriag  to  aoer  wina  fvm  •  akia 
«iidk     haUt  a  uHaft  W.  alp  a  c^ta  Ua 

Tl)^  vaa  aootiter  kind  of  caixidahraB,  cmitvlj 
.  Cftnnt  fna  tboae  which  hara  baaa  daaeribad, 

•wisch  d:<i  n<»t  stand  npon  the  ^roanfl.  Vmt  wat 
upiju  th«  taUc  Tbeac  candrLtbra  uiuallv 
WDsirt  piIlM^  ftm  tkaoiptala  of  which  levrral 
kapa  hang  down,  «r  IMM*  from  whoaa  bnwchei 
lBa4«  alaa  are  aiwpeilitdL  The  foUowin^;  wood- 
C3t  reprew^nU  a  rery  elegant  candelabrum  of  thia 
iiad,  land  in  PoBDeil  (.Vfa«.  liorh.  iL  pL 

TW  anginal,  iadmling  the  ttand,  li  tlina  Cm 
ligh.  The  pillar  is  not  placed  in  the  centre,  but 
at«ae  cod  ofjLbej^K^  which  ia  the  caae  in  al- 


Ibond.  The  plinth  ia  inlaid  in  imitation  of  a  vine, 
•  the  leares  of  which  an  af  diver,  the  aten  axid  fruit 
«f  bright  bronze.  On  aae  aide  In  nn  altar  with 
wood  and  fire  upon  it ;  aad  on  the  other  a  Bacchus 
riding  oaat%a;  (Baduc^  vvL U.  f.  8Q6, 

*c)   

CANI^TDATUa  fAMarrva.] 

CANDYS  (it(fMi;i),  a  gown  worn  by  the  Medes 
and  P»aiana  over  their  trowaen  and  other  gar- 
aMOliL  ^  (Xen.  r^.  L  3.  S  2,  if  noli.  L  «.  1 8 ;  Diod. 
Sc.  ZTxL  77.)  It  bad  wnili-  slcoTfs,  and  was  made 
•f  wooDen  doth,  which  wa«  either  purple  or  of 
MM  Other  fplcDdU  colour.  In  the  Peiaepolitan 
Kulpturp*,  nearly  all  the  principsil  pcrsnnafjt'S 
are  dutitcd  io  it.  The  three  here  ehov^n  arc 
tdm       So-  B.  K.  P«M^  TmveU  (vol.  i.  pi. 


cANTii^ua  m 


C.\N  E'P1! Olios  (*arnr<yov  >.  WhenaMcri- 
fioe  waa  U>  be  oflered,  the  round  cake  (Tjpox&i 
fMf,  timmm,  Ml,  wmlm  mlm\  tW  elwplot 

of  flowert,  the  knife  uwd  to  f!;iy  thr  ri.  tim,  and 
•ometimea  the  fraiikiiici-n*«.',  were  dcpokiicd  ui  a 
dat  circular  basket  (ttdrver,  amutrwm\  aad  tUt 
»-a«  frequently  carried  by  a  vinjin  on  bt-r  brad  la 
the  altar.  Tbe  pntrtice  waa  otMcrved  m<>rr  rtpe> 
ciallr  at  Athena.  Whea  a  |prilllo  awn  tamficed, 
either  hia  daughlov  ^  Moo  naauuried  female  of 
hia  fiunily,  officiated  aa  hia  cajiephoroa  (Arisloph. 
Adtam.  Jll  —IS'l)  ;  bat  in  the  I'aiuithenu-a,  tb« 
Dionyaia,  and  other  public  feativala,  two  virgina  of 
th«  M  Atheakui  teailica  w«f«  amniatod  far  tbo 
piir;>n«r.  Their  functioB  it  dwcnbad  bj  Ovid 
KMeL  \l  713—715). 

That  the  office  waa  acceaatad  MgMy  Iwoairtla 
appeara  from  the  fa<  t,  that  the  reacntment  of  llar- 
inodiua,  which  inst^atci  him  to  kill  Hippan.hu*, 
an>ae  from  the  insult  i>t';.  n  i  by  the  latter  ia  lar> 
bidding  the  titter  of  IlaniKHiiut  to  walk  at  cmn^ 
phoroa  in  the  Panathen;uc  proct-taion.  ('I  hui-yd. 
tL  56  ;  Aelian,  V.  II.  x\.  8.)  An  antefixa  in  th« 
Britiah  Mutetun  (tee  woodcat)  repccoeata  the  two 
canepboroe  approaching  a  enadelabnab  Bich  of 
thai  olaratet  one  arm  to  lupport  tho  baikol,  wUla 


»hi-  •i!)j;!ii'y  raisin  her  tunic  with  ibo  othrr.  Tbit 
attitiuii-  wiu  much  adoiirrd  by  an«  lent  arti«t«. 
Pliny  (//.  iV.  xxzvL  4.  ■.  7)  roentioni  a  marble 
canephorot  by  Hcopa%  aad  Cicero  (  Vtrr.  ir.  3) 
dr»rnb<>t  a  pair  in  bitNue,  which  were  the  exquialta 
w  rk  .  f  1*  I  cletua.    [CARYATia.]  IJ.I.] 

CAMbTRUM.  LCAMBrooaoa.] 

CANTABRUl^  a  ftandvd  aaed  al  Oe  tfana 
of  the  Roman  cmpin*,  and  carri<^d  in  fmtirc  pro- 
ceationa.    (Tcrtul!.  ApoL  IQ  i  Minoc  Felix,  21).) 

CANTE'RII  ia  naed  bj  VitniTiu  (ir.  2)  for 
t^c  raften  of  tha  roo^  axtaading  ftvn  the  ndRo  to 
the  eaTca.  [P-^  J 

CA'NTIIARUS  (KcirOapos)  wat  a  kind  of 
drir.kinij-cup,  funiishid  with  handlca  (raalAanw 
Mutt!,  Vu^.  AW.  vi.  17  :  Hor.  Lhrm,  i.  20).  It  ia 
nid  b^  aume  WTitcn  to  have  deriTcd  iti  name 
fmm  one  Cantbarua,  who  firet  nade  cupa  of  thia 
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911  cAPnTRini. 

fan.  (Athen.  zi  p.  474,  e  ;  Pollaz,  vL  M ; 
Pliiu  H.  N.  zzziT.  19.  f  25.)  The  canthanu  uru 
the  cup  •acred  to  Bacchtu  (Macrob.  SaL  y.  21  ; 
Plin.  H.  N.  ixxiiL  53),  who  u  frequently  repre- 
waAtA  «n  ancMnt  tum  holding  it  in  kii  hand,  w 
hk  dM  ftllowiiv  wDodari^  vUSh  ii  tdBM  im  m 
painting  on  an  ancient  VM^   (Millip|Wl.  Ptkt- 


CA'NTICUM.  In  the  Roman  theatre,  between 
A*  fint  and  tecaod  actai  fiate  moais  anMUs  to 
btoi  introdiiMd  (Phot  PmML  LS.  160), 
which  waa  accompanied  by  a  kind  of  recitative, 
performed  by  a  •ingle  actor,  or  if  there  were  two^ 
the  aecond  waa  not  allowed  to  apeak  with  the  fint 
Thua  Diorocdes  (iii.  p.  4B9.  cd.  I'uUch.)  sayg :  — 
**  In  canticia  una  tan  turn  debet  eaae  persona,  aut  si 
duM  faerint,  ita  debent  eMt*  «l  «z  ooculto  una 
aadiat  nee  coUoqnatar,  ead  •eeom,  li  opus  fiierit, 
Terba  fiiciat^  In  the  canticum,  aa  violent  gesti- 
culation waa  required,  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
ciutom,  fiom  the  time  of  Liviat  Androiucai,  for 
die  actor  te  eoafine  himadf  te  <he  geetfedatioii, 
while  another  porson  sang  the  recitative,  (Li v. 
TliL  3  iLuciBn,  De  OaUaL  30  ;  Isidoc  Orv.zTiii. 
44.)  The  caatieaai  alwayi  Nmed  »  part  ef  a 
Roman  rnmedy.  Diomodes  obaenre^  that  a  Roman 
comedy  consists  of  two  |>art8,  dialogue  and  canticum 
( I^inae  eomoediae  duobuM  tanium  manbria  eonstant^ 
dimiio  et  eantieo).  Wolf  {De  Gm/mu,  p.  li) 
andeaTonn  to  •how  that  cantica  also  oociuTcd  in 
tngedies  and  the  AtcUanao  Tabulae.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  did  in  the  latter  {  they 
were  mMnyeanpoeed  IB  the  Latin,  and  iOMtiiMa 
in  the  Greek  language,  whereas  the  other  pMi  of 
the  Atellane  pivri  were  written  in  Oacan. 

CAPISTRUH  <fflf4«u{),  a  halter,  a  tie  for 
horaea,  aa^ea,  or  other  animals,  placed  ronnd  the 
head  or  neck,  and  made  of  osiers  or  other  fibrous 
iMteriaU.  In  repmwUUeiia  ef  Bacchanalian  pro- 
cessions the  tigen  or  panthers  are  attached  to  the 
yoke  by  capistia  made  of  vine-branchea.  Thua  we 
read  of  the  rtto  oaputratae  Hgre$  of  Ariadne  (Ovid, 
ISfid,  U.  fiO  i  Siden.  ApoU.  Qwm  zsL  2S>»  and 


CAP8A. 


they  are  um.  m  Aa  haa-rdief  of  a  Mutophagns  in 
the  Vtticaa  repreaeoting  lier  m^tial  pnwMMa. 

See  the  annexed  woodoit. 


The  term  ^opCcut  waa  also  applied  la  a  contriT- 
anrc  naed  by  pipen  (ovXirral)  and  trampeten  to 
compreaa  their  months  and  checks,  and  thus  to  aid 
them  in  blowing.  It  ia  often  aeen  in  worka  of 
ancient  art  [Cuuidota],  and  waa  Mid  to  be  the 
hwwtioB  of  Marayns.  (Simenldea,  Bnmek.  Am* 
i.  122  ;  SophocloB,  ap.  Cir.  nd  Alt.  ii.  16  ;  Aria- 
toph.  Av.  &G2,  Vesp.  5U0,  Eq.  1U7  ;  ScheL  ai 
11.)  [J.  T.J 

CAPITA'LIS.  rCAPiTT.] 
CA'PITE  CKNSI.  [Caput.] 
CA  PITIS  DKMINU'TIO.  [Capi't.] 
CAPITIUH,  a  pmion  of  a  woman  *a  dreaa, 
■ud  by  Vaito  to  be  ao  called,  becauae  it  coven 
{cpit)  thebn  a-st.  {Ym.L.L.x.  131,  ed.  MUUer, 
and  De  Vita  /*.  H.  iv.  ap.  Noniom»  «.  v.  eapitin; 
comp.  OeD.  ztL  7  ;  Dig.  M.  tit  2.  a.  24.)  But 
the  word  itself  wnuld  rather  lend  ns  to  suppose 
that  it  •vrsM  originally  a  covering  for  the  head 
(paput). 

CAPITOMTs'I  LUDI.  [Ltrni.] 

CAPl'TULUM.  [C<.i.iTMNA.J 

CAPSA  (dim.  CA'PSULA),orSCRI'NIUl€, 
tlia  box  for  holding  bcioka  among  the  Romana. 
Theae  hosei  were  naoally  made  of  beecb-wood 
(Plin.  //.  A',  xvi.  48.  a.  84),  and  were  of  a  cylin- 
drical form.  There  is  no  doabt  respecting  their 
form,  efaiee  th^  are  often  placed  by  the  eide  ef 
atatuea  dreased  in  the  toga.  The  following  wood- 
cut, which  reprcaenta  an  open  capea  with  six  roUs 
of  books  fa    ii  fimn  a  puntiiig  at  Peanpdi. 


There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  dif- 
ference between  theeapes  and  theaoHWiMii,  except 

thnt  the  latter  word  •wra  tiaually  applied  to  those 
boxea  which  held  a  considerable  number  of  rolls 
(aeTMua  da  wiagmi*^  Mart  L  3).  BoxOB  wed  for 
preaerving  other  thinga  besides  books,  weve  ahw 
called  capaae  (Plin.  II.  N.  xv.  17.  a.  18  ;  Mart  zL 
8),  whfle  in  the  acrinia  nothing  appears  to  have 
been  kept  but  bookii  letter^  and  other  wittii^^ 
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GAPOT. 


CAPUT. 


23» 


(Bicker, 

L 


were  called  <up«n'\  arril  also 
r  and  tlie  •larej  who  carried  in 
tbeir  yoBBg  aiMten  the  beolu,  Ac  ol 
tJ»  tncis  of  TTsp^'^ble  Romans,  wh^n  tbry  went 
to  acbool,  ^cre  abo  called  capaanu    (Jbt.  x.  117.) 

"    '   find  them  mentiooedlMlhwith 

t]M»  capM  AMidMd  iMola  ofiBipartnce, 
il  vaa  Mslcd  or  k*  pt  under  lock  and  kej  (MarL  L 
C7)  ;  witemet  U<nce         L  20.  S)  my  to  kk 

Mhi^  ToL  L  |i  Ifll  B 
^1«S.  Ac) 

C APSA'RI  I,  the  name  of  time 
if  dares  : — 1.  Of  thr>»e  wh"  t'-  V  ou»  of  the 
of  penooa  while  bathing  m  the  jmUk 
[BAl.i(xaB»pw  18*.]  In  later  turn  Ui«7 
nijeo.  to  the  jnriadietioK  «f  the  ftufcctw 
(Di^.  L  tit.  15.  «.  9L)  S.  Of  tkoae  wbe 
kad  tke  care  of  the  capaae,  in  which  books  and 
ktten  wen  knL  tCArsA.]  &.  Of  (boae  wko 
MbbA  At  Itiii,  of  boji  tot^oiL  (Cama.] 
CA'PSUUL  [Capsa.] 
CA'PULUS  («^«  Aa«4).  1.  Tke  kflt  of  a 
•Md,  WW  frequently  mnek  enMMMeJ. 

[OLADfr*,!      The  handles  of  knirei  were  also 
onaniented  ;  and  of  the  beautiful  work- 

•  -  it 


maj  be  formed  froiti  the  thrrp  upeciineni  here  in- 
tnadnced.  (Mont&ucoo,  AtU.  ExpliqmU^  iii.  12*2. 
pL  61.) 

2.  A  Her  or  coffin.  [Fcm's.] 

C.\PUT,  the  head.  The  t^mi  **  hend  "  is  ofli  n 
■ed  bv  the  Konian  writers  aa  eqiiiv.ilcnt  to  **  per- 
«in,«*  or  btmuu)  beinff."  (Caea.  BelL  GaO.  it.  1 5.) 
Bj  an  eaay  tnuuitkm,  It  waa  oaed  to  s%nif)r  **  life : 
thus  capii^  dtmnari,  fkcti,  Ac  Mt  •fBmkBl  to 
Coital  ptmithftfiiit. 

Gapat  !■  dio  wed  to  exptMi  %  vnV  cfrfl  coo- 
dition  ;  and  the  persons  who  were  registered  in  the 
table*  <tf  tke  oeoaor  are  ipoken  of  aa  capita^  tome- 
Inwt  with  dbe  wMaOm  ef  A*  w«4  ekimm,  and 
•OTnetimes  not.  (Lir.ilL  34»  X.  47.)  Thus  to  be 
Rgiatmd  in  the  censiia  vaa  the  same  thing  aa 
Jdbv.*  and  a  dsf*  and  a  filitu  tenHM^  in 
Ihll  mue  of  the  word,  w««  laid  to  have  no  rrrjynt. 
hwttt  eeatarj  of  Serrina  Tullius  comprued 


rated  as  to  many  Am^ ifiillMN.  '(Qdl  WrL  l/t 

Ck.Iieiirip.iL31> 
Bavke  ekangea  kk  walWi  ftr  aa  laMw 

one  was  said  to  be  mpiU  mimmtut,  dtmimmlm*,  at 
capitis  mmur.  ( Ilur.  (una.  uL  5.  42.)  The  phraao 
m  oapUe  dtwummtn  was  also  applicable  in  caae  of  a 
▼olnntaiy  ckange  of  caoditkm.  (Cic.  Top.  e.  4.) 
The  definition  of  Festns  (s.  v.dmthmtma)  is,  **  De. 
mtnittos  capite  i^ipellator  qai  eiritate  mutates  est  t 
et  ex  alia  teilia  fai  aliM  adoaiiliii^  olfailik« 
awH^dalataM:  at     ki  buelkm  pe<w. 


tateni  renit :  etetftMlet  igni  intenli  ikm.  r.t  ** 
There  has  beea  oaaaafaniooifln  whether  we  aboold 
ate  capitie  1  laJaatf I  <r  dhakwrtK  fcat  fc  fa  iadlf. 

ferent  whiek  we  write. 

There  were  three  dirisinns  of  Capitis  demiiiutio 
—  Maxima,  Media,  eoBetimes  called  Minor,  aiid 
Minima.  The  maxima  capitis  deminiitio  ennthted 
in  the  loss  of  libertaji  (freedom),  in  tlie  change  of 
the  cratdition  of  a  free  man  (whether  ingenuoa  OC 
likectinao)  iato  tkat  of  a  alaTe.  Tke  media  eoa- 
drtod  fai  tke  ckaaga  of  tke  condition  ef  a  cirie 
into  that  lY  a  }«  r.  i^rinos,  as,  f  r  i:i«!.ir^ce,  in  the 
ti  deporutio  ander  tke  onpire :  or  tke 
if  tta  eoadMoa  ef  a  deb  kite  tkat  of  a 
Ijitinti*.  The  minima  consisted  in  the  chanjfe  of 
the  condition  of  a  jiatcr  timiliaa  into  that  of  a  iiliua 
fiunilia^  as  by  amwaalioa,  aad,  fa  tke  faMcr  kw, 
hy  leifitimation  ;  and  in  a  wiff  in  nmnn,  or  a 
Alius  Cunilias  coming  into  Duincipii  uiu»a  ;  om- 
sequentlj,  wkon  a  fiUai  iuailias  was  emancipated 
or  adopted,  there  was  a  capitis  deminutio,  for  Wth 
these  ceremonies  errro  inseparablpr  connected  with 
\hc  ii  .iiii  j  i  i  .uisa  (cnm  emancipari  nemo  prissit 
nisi  in  iuiagmaham  oerrileai  *n'*TriTn  dedactaik 
Oaiaa.  L  1S4,  lOi).  Tkb  esphfaw  kaw  a  filhM 
fiunilias,  who  by  emnncijijiti'  i)  ln'comes  sni  jiirin, 
and  thus  improres  his  social  condition,  is  atill  aaid 
ta  kaea  aaderi^ene  a  capitie  j— iaatfa  |  vUck  as* 
preftniorL,  a«  o>>iierre<1.  npplies  ti  tki  fall  kj  wkkh 
the  cmanci[iation  is  cllecled. 

Capitis  minutio,  which  is  the  sbom  aa  deminutiei| 
is  defined  hy  Gaius  (Dig.  4.  tit.  .S.  s.  1 )  to  be 
status  permutatin;  bat  this  definition  is  not  suf- 
ficiently ezaet  That  capitis  deminutio  which  had 
tka  aNit  coaaeqaence  wao  tke  aaiTiniiL  of  whiek 
tke  aiadfa  or  ariaor  wai  a  milder  fem.  Tke 
niiiiiina,  as  already  explained ,  «if  a  technical 
ckaracter.  The  msTinsa  capitia  deminatio  waa 
HMaiBed  \/jf  dMaa  wka  lefceed  to  ke  tcgfaietad  at 
the  censns,  or  neglected  the  nfrintntion,  nnrl  were 
tkenoe  called  leasesi'.  The  inrentm  was  liable  to 
ka  Mid,  and  so  to  lose  his  liberty  ;  but  this  bekig 
A  matter  which  concemoH  riti/rriship  and  freedom, 
such  penalty  could  not  l»e  Uillicted  directly,  and 
the  object  was  only  effected  by  the  fiction  of  the 
citixen  baring  himself  abjnred  kii  freedom.  Thoee 
who  refused  to  perform  military  oerrice  might  also 
be  wld.  (Cic.  Prx>  Cwrina,  M  ;  I'lp.  Fratj.  xi.  11.) 
A  HoBian  dniam  wko  was  taken  prisoeer  kj  the 
aaany,  kiat  kfa  defl  rights,  together  witk  kfa 
liberty,  but  he  mi?ht  recover  them  on  retuminp  to 
bia  coantrjr.  [PuerLiMiNiuM.]  Persons  con> 
denned  to  %BaBiaiaae  punishments,  as  to  tka 
mine<i,  sustained  the  maxima  cnpiitis  deminutio.  A 
free  woman  who  cohabited  with  a  slare,  after 
nolfaa  given  to  her  by  the  owner  of  tha  llna,  ba- 
came  an  ancilla,  hr  a  senatne-confloltain,  paMd  kl 

amTSaet  Vmf.  11.) 


the  time  of  Claudius.    (Ulpi.  Frag,  xi 

pmTMitilaabiiLMki 
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A  jndManm  capitale,  or  poena  CMWtalMi,  wm 

wli'ch  affi'ctcd  a  tiiizi'u'i  capaL  Tfic  suljjoct  of 
the  Capitis  deminutio  is  fully  discussed  hy  Becker, 
ffamUmk  dtr  MSmiaekm  AUertkumer^  vol  il 
|k  100;  nditfSKngatWtS^filmt  Ac  toI.  ii.  p.  flit, 
Ac  lU.  L.] 

CAPUT.  IFkms.1 

CAPUT  EXTORUM.  The  Ronum  sooth- 
sayers {haruspices)  pretended  to  a  knowledge  of 
coming  events  from  the  inspection  of  the  entrails  of 
Tictims  skin  for  thai  poipoMi,  The  pirt  to  whidi 
they  especially  dne^ed  iheSr  aMeotioa  was  the 
liver,  t!io  cnnvi  i  upper  portion  of  which  seems  to 
have  been  called  the  cu/mi  ejeiorum,  (Plin.  H.  N.  xi. 
97.  a.  73.)  Any  disease  or  deficaency  m  this  organ 
was  consiilcred  an  tUifavouraMo  omen  ;  whereas, 
if  healthy  and  pt^rft-ct,  it  was  believed  to  indicate 
good  fiutnne.  The  haruspices  divided  it  into  uvo 
parts,  one  called  familiar is^  the  other  kostiUs :  from 
tht>  former,  they  foretold  the  &te  of  friends ;  from 
the  latti  r,  tliat  of  enemies.  Thus  we  read  (Liv. 
riii.  9),  that  the  head  of  the  Utot  was  mutilated 
Vj  the  knife  of  the  opeimtor  on  the  "fiunUiar** 
part  [caput  jeciHons  a  famniarl  farte  cae3um\ 
which  was  always  a  bod  sign.  But  the  word 
**  aifiat**  here  seems  of  doobtfol  applicatieo  ;  for  it 
may  dc«5^'nato  rither  the  convex  iipp  r  f>art  of  the 
liver,  or  one  of  the  jatimincncrs  of  tho  various  lobes 
which  fonn  ita  lomr  and  im»gularly  concave  psirt. 
It  Is,  IiowcTPr,  Tnnrr  ob\  i.uis  and  ii,Uiiral  to  uihIit- 
Stand  by  il  the  upp^^r  pari,  vvLich  is  formed  of  two 
prominences,  called  the  great  and  small,  or  right 
and  left  lob<^  If  no  capat  was  found,  it  was  a 
had  sign  (niM  IfiiHut  aeeidere  potuit)  ;  if  well  de- 
fint'J  (»r  douldf,  it  was  a  lucky  omen.  (Cie.  De 
mv.  iL  12,  13  ;  Liv.  xx^iL  26.)         [R.  W.J 

CARACALLA  waa  an  enter  gannent  nwd  in 
Gad,  and  not  uii!iko  tlic  Roman  laconui.  [La- 
csnNA.J  It  was  fii-st  introduced  at  Rome  by  the 
emperor  Aurelius  Antoninos  Banianoa,  who  com- 
pelled all  tiie  pi'oplp  who  camr-  to  court  tn  wear  it, 
whence  he  oLuuaed  the  sanmuc  uf  Coracalla. 
(Aurel.  Vict.  Epit.  21.)  This  garment,  as  worn 
in  Gaul,  does  not  appear  to  have  nacbed  lower 
than  the  knee,  but  Caracalla  lengthened  it  so  as  lo 
reach  the  ankle.  It  afterwards  became  common 
among  the  Romans^  and  ganneata  of  this  kmd 
wen  oaOed  caracaUae  Antonianae,  to  distinguish 
them  firom  the  Gallic  canicallac  (.\uri  l.  VictZ>e 
CWs.  21  ;  Sportion.  Sev.  21,  AtUon.  Car.  9.)  It 
ttsoall J  had  a  hood  to  H,  and  came  to  he  worn  hj 
the  cliT^ry.    Jerome  {l^p.  1-8^  of  paHiolum 

mirof  pulchnlwlinis  in  nuxiuin  curacaiiamm  serf 

CAHIUTINA.  [Pero.] 

CAllCEU  (/.<•;  Xt  r,  Gennan ;  y<tpyvf>ay  Greek), 
a  prison.  This  word  is  connected  with  fpKot  and 
tlfyt^  the  gottuial  beipg  intarduu^ged  with  the 
aqiimte. 

1.  Grekk. — Tnipri*nnnii ut  was  seldom  usi  d 
among  the  Greeks  as  a  Ic^gal  puoisbment  far 
ofleneea  t  th^  pnefiaied  hanlMinwint  to  the  espenae 

of  keeping  prisoners  in  confinement.  We  do,  in- 
deed, tiud  some  cases  in  which  it  was  sanctioned 
hj  law ;  but  these  are  not  altogether  instances  of 
its  being  used  as  a  pmnshmcnt  Thus  the  farmers 
of  the  duties,  and  their  bond»jncu,  were  liable  to 
imprisonment  if  the  duties  were  not  paid  by  a 
^neified  time ;  but  the  object  of  this  was  to  pre- 
vant  the  escape  of  defiudters,  and  to  insune  regu- 
larity ef  payamit,  (Blkikb,  #^  fibon.  y  .^liMib 
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|p.339t&c.)  Again,  penoni  who  iMdbeoianilcted 

in  penalties  might  l»e  confined  till  they  had  fviiil 
them.  (Dem.  e.  Mid.  p.  &29.  26.)  The  irtfiot 
also,  if  they  exercised  the  righll  of  citizenships 
were  subject  to  the  same  consequences.  (Dciii. 
c.  'Jiiiiocr.  p.  732.  I  r.)  Moreover,  we  read  of  a 
it<rii6t  for  theft ;  but  this  was  a  wpo<rTt/tq|ia»  «r 
additional  penalty,  the  infliction  of  which  was  nt 
the  option  of  the  court  which  tried  the  case  ;  aiid 
the  SffffiSs  itsc-h  \MLs  nut  an  imprisonment,  but  a 
public  exposure  in  the  voStrndmni^  or  stockii  tot 
Stb  da ji  and  nights— the  rh  Ir  8t9Mau^ 

Still  tJie  idea  of  iinpris^mnient  )»:r  sr,  as  a  punish- 
ment, was  not  strange  to  the  Atheniaiis.  Thus  we 
find  that  Philo  (L^  x.  p. 908)  ptopoees  to  have  three 
prisons:  one  of  thrjc  was  to  he  a  aaf<ppo','in~rf]ptov^ 
or  penitentiary,  and  aiiulLcx  a  plat»  of  puni»hiiictit 
—  a  sort  of  penal  settlement  away  finm  the  citj-. 

The  prisons  in  different  countries  were  called  by- 
different  names:  thus  there  was  the  'AvayKoioy, 
in  Boeotia  ;  the  Kipoftas,  at  Cyprus  ;  the  Kwr,  at 
Corinth ;  and*  amongit  the  loniani^  the  Tonrojpa, 
aa  at  Samoa.  (Herod.  iiL  145;  Pollo>,  ix.  45.) 
The  prison  at  .\thcns  was  in  former  times  called 
S«r/M#n^(oy,  and  afterwards,  by  a  sort  of  cuphe- 
miam,  ewiiiMa.  It  was  chiefly  wed  aa  a  gnaid-hMue* 
or  ]>l.ioo  of  execution,  and  was  tnuler  the  cLar-e  of 
the  public  officers  called  the  eleven,  oi  iy^fha. 
One  gate  in  the  priioin,  through  which  the  con- 
demned were  If^d  tn  CTeeutjon,  was  railed  rh 
Xapttvfioy.  (Pollux,  viii.  lU3  ;  Wnchsiuuth,  IJtiJ. 
AUerthumsk.  ToL  IL  ff,  141,  201,  2d  ed.) 

The  Attic  expression  for  impriscmmcnt  waa  StTv. 
Thus  !n  the  oath  of  the  BovXfvred,  or  seuators, 
occurs  tiie  jdira^"  ov5t  SiVtoj  'AOrjyaluy  oi*'5«»»a. 
ilence  wc  have  the  phiaso  Utafuts  ^uXcuc^  ( Thuc. 
m.  84%  the  ''lihera  cnstodia  **  of  tiie  Romsms,  sig- 
liifs  in!?  that  a  party  wa.s  under  strict  survcillanco 
and  guard,  though  not  cuiumud  within  a  prison, 

2.  Roman. — A  career,  or  prison,  was  first  built 
at  Rome  by  Ancus  Martius,  oveihaii;iiia'  th.o 
forum.  (Liv.  I  33.)  This  was  eiikirg''d  by 
Serviua  Tu!!iu«,  w  ho  added  to  it  a  souterrain,  or 
dun);;ean,  called  from  him  the  Tuilianum.  Sallust 
(Cat.  5.5)  describes  this  as  being  twelve  feet  under 
ground,  walled  on  each  side,  and  arched  orcr  with 
stone  woilc  For  a  long  time  this  was  the  only 
prison  at  Rome  (Jot.  SM.  Hi  312),  being,  in  fact, 
the  **  Tower,"  or  state  {'rison  of  tlie  city,  which 

waa  aometiines  doubly  guarded  in  times  of  alarm, 
and  waa  die  chief  objwt  of  attack  in  many  eon- 

spiracies.  (Liv.  xxri.  27,  xxxil  56.)  Varro 
(L.  L.y.  151,  ed.  Miilier)  tells  us  that  the  Tui- 
lianum was  also  nanu-d  "  I.iautiimiae,**  from  some 
quarries  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  or,  as  otliors  think 
ia  allusiou  tu  ihc  **  Laulumiae  of  Syracuse--,  ;i 
prison  cut  out  of  the  solid  roik.  In  later  t::ii« 
the  whole  building  was  called  the  "  Mamcrtinc."* 
Cloae  to  it  were  the  ScaTae  Oemoniae,  or  stepe, 

down  whicii  tlie  bodies  of  those  who  had  hi  i  [i 

executed  were  thrown  into  the  Forum,  to  bo  cx- 
pooed  to  thegaieef  theRoanapopulaee.  (Cnuncr, 

Jnci^  Italy,  voLu  p.  430.)  There  were,  hoxr- 
ever,  other  prisons  besides  this,  though,  as  wc 
might  expect,  the  words  of  Roman  hiitorians  gene- 
rally refer  to  this  ahmc.  One  of  thc?^  wa.s  built  },y 
Appius  Claudius,  the  decemvir,  and  in  it  he  wxia 
himself  pat  to  death.  (Liv.  iii.  &7 ;  Plin.  & 
vii.  3G.) 

The  career  of  which  we  are  treating,  waa  chiefly 
need  as  a  place  of  confinonent  fiir  poaona  uadev 
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■fcusation,  till  the  tinif  of  trial  ;  and  al.*o  ns  a 
place  of  executiou,  to  which  piupoce  th«  TuJlianum 
WM  specially  derolad.  Thu,  Sillait  (L  e.)  telU 
n*  that  Leiitulus,  nn  acc  mplice  of  Catiline,  wn« 
banged  there,  Livy  also  (xxix.  22)  speaks  of  a 
OHUptnitar  bei^g  d«legahu  im  Tulliatmtn,  which 
IB  another  panage  (uziv.  44),  is  otbtrwise  ex- 
|RMed  by  the  words  m  in/eriorem  deinuaus  car- 
^ert  III,  fu  aituMfue. 

The  aame  port  of  the  prison  was  also  called 
•lobar,*  if  we  way  judge  from  tli«  worda  of 

M  cutverc  dicttur  tn  /<h'uii,  quo 
fnudjmtatur  makfieorum  ffcaus,  Thia  identity  is 
Ibrtber  shown  by  the  use  made  of  it ;  fer  h  fa 
spoken  of  as  a  place  of  execution  in  the  following 
passajfes  :  —  /•  robore  et  tetteirit  ex»pirare  (Li v. 
zuTiii.  59  ;  Salliut,  /.  c).  Robur  H  muwm  (sc. 
Taipeiam}  aiMiitaini  (Tacit.  Ann.  ir.  29).  So  also 
w»  read  of  the  asftun— a<  liaUm  roftur.  (Hot. 

G,r«.  ii.        IH.)  (R.W.1 

CA'KLKKES.  [Cocua.] 
CARCHE'SIUM  («andk>or).     ].  A  beaker 

sr  drink ii:g-ciip,  which  \v.x3  used  \,\  the  Cn^  ks  in 
rerj-  rarly  times,  so  tliat  one  is  siiid  to  luivc  been 
pTc  n  hy  Jupiter  to  Alcraena  on  the  night  of  his 
wit  to  her.  (Pherecyde^  p  1)7— Km.  ed.  Stiirtz. ) 
Itvas  slightly  contracted  in  the  miildlr,  and  its 
tara  handles  extruded  from  the  t(.p  to  tlie  Ixiltoin. 
(itfbap.  xi.  p.  474 ;  Macrob.  Sai.  t.  21.)  It  Wiu 
mmSk  empioyt-d  b  libations  of  blood,  wine,  milk, 
and  horicy.  (Sappho,  /V,/./.  7(1.  ed.  Neue  ;  \'irg. 
Utor^,  VI.  a«0,  Am,  v.  77 Uvid,  MeL  Til  2l(; ; 
tei  ifaWL  ii.  6.)  The  annexed  woodent  rojir.'- 
sent*  a  nsafrrnficpnt  rnrehosiuin,  which  was  pre- 
sented by  Ch;irles  the  Simple  to  the  Abbey  of 
9^fim^  It  «M  Ml  out  of  a  ab^^  agatfl^  and 
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The  Greeks  and  Komans  aI»o  used  hinges  ex. 
octly  like  those  now  in  common  use.   Four  Roanw 

hingM  of  bronze,  pniemd  in  the  British  VLxmoa^ 
avp  heia  shown. 


liAly  cngrared  with  repreflt  siiuiiiiUo  oi  Littiiaiui- 
lian  subjects.    It  held  consideraMy  more  than  a 
pint,  and  iu  handles  wer«  so  laige  as  easily  to 
admit  a  nun^  hand. 
2.  The  upper  part  of  tiia  mast  of  a  ibhi. 

[N.4V1H.] 

CARDO  (Aa^,  «rrpo<p*ur,  (rr^>%y{, 

a  hinge,  a  pirot  The  first  figure  in  the  an- 
nexed woodcut  is  dejignod  to  slunv  the  general 
ffinii  of  a  diK>r,  as  we  find  it  with  a  pivot  at  the 
J^J^  jwttom  (o,  6)  in  andeat  remains  of  stone, 
■"rtae*  wood,  and  brome.  The  second  figure  re- 
pre3«'ntj  a  bronze  hinge  in  the  Egyptian  collection 
ofthe  British  Museum:  iu.  pivot  (6)  is  exactly 
qrBadrical.  Undernhese  is  drawn  the  <hi«sbold 
of  a  temple,  or  other  lan-'o  edifice,  with  the  plan  of 
the  folding  doors.  The  pi^ou  move  in  holes  fitted 
l»  Mrite  them        «Kl>  «f  wUcli  fa  b  aa  angle 


The  form  ofthe  door  alwve  delineat.Nl  makes  it 
manifest  why  the  principal  line  laid  down  in  sur- 
veying land  was  called  **  cardo  "  (Festus,  &«.  iV 
cwaoaas  j  Isid.  Orig.  xr.  U);  nnd  it  further  ex- 
|dains  the  application  of  the  same  tenn  to  the 
North  Pole,  the  supposed  pivot  on  which  the 
heavens  revolved.  (Vair.  D%  iU  Jtmti.  i.  2  ;  Ovid, 
K*  /  onto,  n.  10.  46.)  The  lower  extremity  of 
the  universe  wai  conceived  to  turn  upon  another 
pivot,  corresfHjndirig  to  that  at  the  bottom  of  the 
door  (Cic.  I)e  AW.  /W.  iL  41  j  Vllnir.  Ti.  1, 
iz.1):  and  the  conception  of  these  two  principal 
pmnts  in  geography  and  astronomy  led  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  siimc  term  to  tha  fiMt  and  West 
(Lucan. T.  71.)  Hence  our  "four  points  of 
tha  oanipass**are  odled  by  ancient  writers  </uatuor 
v/rr//nM  orbis  tei-rartim,  and  the  four  principal 
winds,  N.  S.  E.  and  \\\  are  the  amiinaUs  vend, 
(berv.  ad  Aen.  L  85.)  r  j  y  1 

CART  NA.  [Navis.]  ' 
CAUAIKM  A  LIA,  an  old  Roman  festival  ce- 
lebrated in  honour  of  the  nymph  Oiiuenta  or 
Camientis,  for  ao  account  of  wh<.:ii  see  Did.o^ 
Uioff.  *.  V.  Camenm.  This  festival  was  celebiatod 
annually  on  the  1 1th  and  the  15th  of  Jaaoarr, 
ajnd  no  other  particulars  of  it  ara  leeoided  except 
that  Ounenta  was  bvoked  b  it  as  Postvortu  and 

.intcmria,  epithets  \v!ii,h  bad  reference  to  her 
power  of  looking  Wk  into  the  post  and  forward 
into  the  Inture.  The  festival  was  chiefly  oboervad 
by  women.  (Ov.  l  ast.  i.  63 1 ;  Macrob.  Silt.  i.  7| 
Gcll.  xn.  16  •  Serv.  ad  Virtf.  Aen.  viii.  XSd  ;  Har- 
tung.  Die  Hi  li^ion  der  Homer,  ycL  ii.  p.  1 9D.) 

CAKNEIA  (Kopi'cra),  a  great  natiunai  festival, 
celebiated  by  the  Spartans  in  honour  uf  Apollo 
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CviMfeii  •etariSng  to  SodbiuB  (ap.  Aiken. 
:df.  p.  635),  WTU  instituted  Olymp.  xxvi. ;  although 
Apollo, under  the  nanic  of  Carneios,  was  worshipped 
in  varioos  placet  «f  Pdoponnesua,  panicuLiriy  nt 
Atnycloe,  at  a  WJ  earlj  period,  and  even  before 
the  Dorian  migration.  (MUller,  Dor.  i.  3.  §  8.  and 
ii  8.  §  15.)  \\'ailismuth  {IMUn.  AltrrOiuiusk.  ii. 
p^682,  2d  ed.),  roterring  (o  the  paiMun  of  Atho- 
meoi,  above  quoted,  thhiki  tint  the  umeia  had 
Ion;;  i)(  fr  re  been  celebrated  ;  and  that  when,  in 
Olymp.  xxvi.,  Therpander  gained  the  victory, 
musical  contesta  were  only  added  to  the  martial 
•olemnitics  of  the  festival.  But  the  words  of 
Athenaeua,  who  u  the  on/y  authority  to  which 
WachsmutJi  refers,  do  not  allow  of  such  an  inter- 
pretation, for  no  distinctioo  ia  tliere  made  between 
earlier  and  later  tolemiutiea  of  tbe  festival,  and 
Athor.aius  simply  s.iy8,  the  institution  of  the 
Carneia  took  place  Olymp.  xxvL    ('E-yfVfTo  Si 

XP^vwk)  The  festival  began  on  the  seventh  day 
of  the  month  of  Omieios  =  Metagcitnion  of  the 
Athenian-*,  and  lasted  for  nine  days.  (Athen.  iv. 
p.  Ul ;  Eustaih.  ad  II.  xxiv.  iub  Jin. ;  Plut.  Symp. 
viiL  1,)  It  was,  ns  far  as  we  know,  a  warlike 
feitival»  •ifli.ilar  to  the  Attic  BoSdromia.  Duriuff 
the  time  of  its  eelebretion  nine  tents  were  pitched 
Hear  the  city,  in  e.icli  of  whidl  nine  men  lived  in 
the  mamier  of  a  military  camn,  obeying  in  every- 
thing the  eoamaada  of  a  herald.  MUller  al&o  sup- 
poses that  a  boat  was  carried  round,  and  upon  it 
a  statue  of  the  Cameion  A|k>11o  {'ATr6Way  trrtn- 
uarlai),  both  adflowd  with  lustratory  garlands, 
calli>d  SIkhKop  (rrtmuKrtsuoVy  in  allusion  to  the 
passage  of  the  Dorians  from  Naiipactus  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus. ( Pori'ir:^.  i.  .'5.  §  n.  iioti-  >  ■)  The  priest 
conducting  tbe  sacritices  at  the  Camcia,  was  called 
*Ayiir4rt,  whence  die  festival  waa  somethnes  de- 
signated by  the  name  'A^iir^pui  or  'Ayyirtiptioy 
(Hesych.  *.  v.  'Ayr]T6pttop);  and  from  each  of  the 
C^iartaa  tribes  fire  unmarried  men  (Kapytirat) 
were  chosen  ns  his  ministen,  whose  oHir  •  l  isted 
fb«r  years,  during  which  period  they  weri»  not  al- 
lowed to  marry.  (Ilcsych.  *.  v.  KapytaTcu.)  Some 
of  them  bore  the  name  of  JlTaipvXoSp6fioi.  (Ilcsych. 
A  V.  ;  compare  BekkoT,  Amed.  p.  205.)  Ther- 
paiub  r  wa-s  tlir  firnt  who  gained  the  prize  in  the 
niuaical  contests  of  the  Carneia,  and  the  musicians 
of  his  school  were  loni^  distingnished  oompettton 
for  the  prize  at  this  festival  (Mtlller,  Dor.  iv.  6. 
§  3),  and  the  last  of  this  school  who  engaged  in 
die  contest  was  Perieleidas.  (Plut  De  Afus.  G.) 
When  we  read  in  Herodotus  (vi  106,  vii.  2U(i ) 
and  Thncydides  (v.  54,  and  in  other  plnce:>)  that 
the  S|>;\rtans  during  the  celebration  of  this  d-stival 
were  not  allowed  to  take  the  field  against  an 
enemy,  we  mnst  remember  that  this  restnetion  was 
not  ]>  ■(  iil'  ir  to  the  Caniei,i,  but  comninn  to  all  the 
creiit  festivals  of  the  (Jrceks:  traces  of  it  are  found 
even  in  Homer.    (CW.  xxi.  25R,  &.c.) 

Carneia  were  also  colelirated  nt  Cyrene  (Calli- 
mach.  Hymn.  i«  Apol!.  72.  seq.),  in  Tluni  (Calli- 
mach.  L  e. ;  Pindar,  Pyth.  v.  9'J.  scq,),  in  (lythion, 
MeaseiMi  Sicyon,  and  Sybaris  (Paus.  iii  21.  i  7, 
and  31.  f  5,  fr.  33.  §  ii.  10.  §  2 ;  Theoerit.  r.  83; 
compare  Miilli  I's  Orchum.  p.  327).         [h.  S.] 

CA'RNIFKX,  the  public  executioner  at  Rome, 
who  put  danrea  and  Mteignefs  to  death  (PtenL 
Umch.  iv.  4.  87  ;  (^"'ift.  v.  4.  22),  but  no  citizens, 
wliu  were  punished  in  a  manner  dillercnt  from 
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daveSL  It  was  also  his  business  to  administer  the 
torture.  This  office  was  considered  so  dlsgniceful, 
that  he  was  not  allowed  to  reside  within  the  city 
(Cic.  Pro  RiJiir.  6\  but  he  lived  without  the  Porta 
Metia  or  Esqnilina  (Plaol,  Pmmi,  IZ,WU  near 
the  pLioe  destined  he  the  panfahsMSit  of  davaa 

(PlauL         iL  6,  2;   Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  60;  Her. 

A^wdL  V,  di)),  called  Sestcrtiuiu  under  the  empeNOi 
(Phil.  80.) 

It  ii  tikooght  by  some  writers,  from  a  passage 
in  Plautns  {Itud.  iii.  6.  19),  that  tbe  camifex  was 
anciently  keeper  nf  the  prison  andar  tho  triumviri 
cafii  tales ;  but  there  does  not  appear  sufficient 
authority  for  this  opinion.  (Lipsius,  Exeurs.  ad 
Tacit,  Ann.  ii.  32.) 

CAIIPKNTUM,  is  one  of  the  earliest  kind  of 
Human  carriages,  of  which  we  find  mentieo.  (Ut. 
L34.)  It  w!u  tlie  carriaLTO  in  wliith  Uonian  matrons 
were  allowed  to  be  conveyed  in  the  public  festal  pro- 
ceuions  (Liv.  v.  25  ;  Tsid.  Orig,  xx.  12)  ;  and  that 
this  was  a  considerable  privili-'^'e  is  evident  from 
the  fact,  that  the  vms  of  carriages  in  the  city  was 
entirely  forbidden  during  the  whole  of  the  rcpublic 
The  privilege  of  riding  in  a  carpentnm  in  thenibUc 
festivals,  was  sometimes  granted  as  a  special  pri- 
vilege to  femtiles  of  the  imperial  family.  (Dion 
Cass.  Ix.  22,  33;  Tac  ^mm.  xiL  42.)  The  fonn 
of  thia  camiga  k  wtm  in  tiia  fidlawiag  modai 
struck  in  honoor  of  tha  dder  Agtippinft  aftar  har 
duuth. 


The  carpentnm  was  also  used  by  pri\-ate  persona 
for  journeys ;  mid  it  was  likewise  a  kind  of  state 
carriage,  richly  adorned  and  ornamented.  (Prop.  iv. 
».  23  ;  Juv.  viii.  147,  ix.  132.) 

This  carriage  contained  seats  for  two,  and  some- 
times for  three  persons,  beddes  the  eoaehmaii.  (Liv. 
i.  31  ;  Medals.)  It  was  commonly  drawn  by  a  pair 
of  mules  (carfM-rUum  midare^  Lamprid.  IJeliog.  4)  ; 
but  more  rarely  by  omt  or  bocses,  and  sonetiniea 
by  four  horses  like  a  quadriga.  For  grand  occa- 
sions it  was  very  richly  adorned.  Agrippina's 
carriage,  as  above  represented,  shows  painting  or 
carving  on  the  paneliL  and  tbe  head  is  sappovted 
by  CnrA-atides  at  the  nor  oomers. 

Wh.  ii  Caligula  instituted  games  and  other  so- 
lemnities in  honour  of  his  deceased  mother  Agrip- 
pina,  her  carpentnm  went  in  the  proccsdoo.  (Soel 
Cali)j.  15.)  This  pmctice,  se  •■iniilar  to  ours  nf 
sending  carriages  to  a  funeral,  is  evidently  alluded 
to  in  the  alto  rilicvo  here  represented,  which  {■ 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  It  has  bem 
taken  from  a  sarcophagu.s,  and  exhibits  a  dose 
carpcntum  drawn  by  four  hojrses.  Mercurj',  tha 
conductor  of  ghosts  tia  Hades,  aopean  on  the  fimt, 
and  Castor  and  Pollaz  with  tl^  hones  on  tihe 
side  panel 

Ciupenta,  or  covered  carts,  were  much  osod  by 
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th^  B-It  xh'-  Gau'«,  xhf  Cimhri,  th*  Al'  '^'^"-**"*- 
mud  odier  uaitlieni  luOmiiA.    (Florui^  L  1  li,  m.  2, 


CARYATr.«  f4l 

c  13)  :  wbrnce  I'lpiui  (Dig.  21.  lik  I.  IL  ML  M) 
»(M'akt  of  mtJat  mmKurto^. 
CAHRI  S.    (('*Mr«xTi  M.] 
CA  KYA  orCAJIYA'Tl^  (mme*m^mfmrtt\ 
•  ftuMt  wk\mm4  m  Ome,  in  tjKonku  in 

h  11  .;:r  of  Art'  inio  r  initit.  (lir«vch.  »  r.  Ka^»«iM.) 

U  wM  cekbmlcd  «Tct7  ymi  bj  fr'T'i  miMiMi 

rrrr  lirdy  kind  (Piiuuiii.  10.  {  8  ;  ir.  U.  |A  |  Pot- 
I'tv.  iv.  IMX  *>Mi  witii  •ofenui  kmuuL    f !«.  8.1 

CARYATIS  (lytiruX  fL  GARY  ATI  uica 
From  the  notien  and  t^atinKioin  of  ancimt  au- 
!hf«r»,  we  mar  jpilher  ih*  folbwiiig  aromnt : — That 
<'arTa«  wm»  a  dtr  in  Arcadia,  nrar  th<-  l.n<riniaii 
'  T  i  UMt  itt  iokftbittuita  joined  U«  fenaa* 
lb*  tettfo  of  TiMffMofirW  viK.  f«| 


^  and  IOl)    TkcM,  to«riher  with  Um  caitt  af  the  |  lb*  aiiiM 

ar^w^r  to  hare  been  comprehended  under  the  tenn 
earr\  or  eurro,  which  b  the  Celtic  name  with  a 
hum  tanniastian.  The  (huxU  and  Helretii 
tank  a  smit  multitade  of  them  on  their  miliur>' 
erpeditiwTM  ;  and,  when  ther  were  encamped,  ar- 
mtred  them  in  cl<-»ae  order,  to  a«  to  form  eitentive 
Ums  mi  cscniTBUntian.  (Cmi.  StU.  GaiL  i.  ?4, 
9k}  fJ.Y.l 


VitruT.  i.  1.  f  .'  ) ;  tliJit  oti  till-  (1.  f.-«t  of  thf  P-'r»i 
lb*  aUiwI  Urrdu  deatroTrd  the  town,  aicw  Um 
M  th«  wtmmn  Into  raptivity }  tmA  that, 

a»  male  fi|rur»'«  r'~ji->-vntin(j  P< mian*  were  aftrr- 
wanJt  einploved  w  ith  iuk  ni»t<«nral  rrlrrence  inttrnd 
of  cnlnmnii  in  architecture  [  ATLaimMt  Pbii"ab], 
•o  Praxitelea  and  other  Athenian  artxts  eTiij.|<.\rd 
female  (isuni  for  the  lame  purpoae,  iiitcu  ling 
them  to  exj.n  •«  the  f^T\u  and  t»>  commeniomt''  the 


diatnaee  of  tkt  C«rjntidM»  ar 


CARPOf  DIKE'  (KSinroT  Jiirn^,a  citiI  aitioT, 


tile  juriadictioo  of  tJte  thetiaotbetac,  might 
W  iMiiMai  apniMi  n  ftnnu  fcr  drfiwlt  in  par- 

laent  of  rent.  (Meier,  Aft.  Prr^.  jt.  ^,11.)  It  w'aj 
alio  adopted  to  enforce  a  judicial  anrard  when  the 
VQffit^^ceaafitl  litifsnt  rHoaed  to  larrmder  the  land 
to  kit  oponnent  (  Hudt  walcker,  p.  144  ;  Meier,  AH. 
Pf*r.  p.  750),  and  miirht  be  u»ed  to  determine  the 
rictrt  to  land  (Harpocnit  »  r.,  and  Ovciat  Aixi;), 
aa  eke  jwignifiit  would  detcnnine  wlwtber  tlM 
ftHMVeai^^m  rvntoTtbe  JifcndMit  {3.  %.  M.] 

CARRA  no.  a  kind  of  fortification,  ciinl.'i;  ^» 
«f  a  grest  oiuaber  of  waggima  placed  round  an 
aiiajp.  It  waa  caiployiod  bjr  baitaiWM  aatioai^  M| 
f»  instance,  the  Sc}-thiana  (TreHell.  PolL  ffalllen. 
1S>,  Gaols  [CARraxTrMj,  and  Goths  (Amm. 
Marc  xxxL  20).    CompM  VcgH.  UL 

Canago  al«o  pi^ifies  soforttmea  the  buftgaee  of 
an  artnr.    (TrcbclL  PolL  CJaud,  8  ;  Vopiac  A  ure- 

CAHRU'CA,  a  earra«e,  the  Mma  of  which 
mtf  aeeBiv  aadcr  dM  «m|leiUH.    It  appean  ta 

hare  been  a  gpeci's  of  rhoda  [Rheda],  whence 
Martial  ia  one  e^Aram  (iiL  47)  tuet  the  words  aa 
^BMjaMHBL  It  had  fear  wWli,  and  waa  naed 
■ilBWellinr.  Nem  is  snid  nerer  to  hare  trnvellrd 
ViKi  leas  than  1000  camicae.  (SoeU  Arr.  .10.) 
» carriatres  vera  aomettmes  aaad  ii  Rome  bj 
of  distinctioD,  like  the  carpenta  [Cab- 
ntvrrx],  in  which  case  tbej  appear  to  hare  been 
covrred  with  plates  of  bronze,  lilrer,  and  eren  gi^d, 
vhieh  weia  aonetiBiaa  onamcnted  with  flBboaaad 
awlc  AlcxaBdcF  ^mua  allowed  aeaatan  at 
Hrme  tons*?  camioie  and  rhedae  pl.ntfd  with  silver 
(Lamprid.  Aler.  Sev.  43)  ;  and  Martial  (iiL  72) 
■peaka  of  aa  aaraa  mrrwm  wWdi  enat  the  valne 
ef  a  farm.  We  hnve  un  repn  *'^-nt.'\tion«  of  rarriA^i^s 
fat  ancient  works  of  art  which  can  Ix'  Mifrly  s.-ii«l  to 
be  earmeae  ;  hat  we  have  several  reprcsentatioru 
of  earria^r^  loawfnti  il  with  plates  of  metal.  (Sec 
I^lhirami,  Memm.  Etnaek.  iiL  1 8. 23 ;  Miliinj^en, 
^  14,)  Oumicaa  were  also  uned  for 
women,  and  were  then,  aa  well,  perhaps, 
ilia^aaei^dnwa  hjva^  (I%$4.  tit 2. 


a  01  larraa. 

(Vitrav.  L  a. ;  PlinT  H.  AT.  nrrl  4S  aad  11.) 
Figures  of  Carj-atide*  are  exce*  ilirnrly  common  in 
the  remaina  of  aacieot  architectttra.  The  fullowiag 
speciiani  ia  lakea  tnm  Mlllae^  Dtrnkmll/m  4tr 


After  the  subjugation  of  the  Carratae,  their 
territory  became  part  of  Laconia.  TIm  fartresa 
(X^pt'oi',  Steph.  Ryz.)  had  l»e  n  ennnerrated  to 
.Artt-niis  (Diana  Caryati*,  Scrv,  im  I'm;.  Jui.  viiL 
30),  whme  inia<7e  WM  hi  the  open  air,  and  at  whose 
annual  festival  (Ka^wfirit  lnfH^*  Hesych.)  the  La« 
conian  riiffina  eontinaed,  aa  before,  to  perlfam  % 
dance  of  a  ]>  ciillnr  kind,  tho  cxociition  »f  which 
was  called  Ka^nMrrt{ii(r.  (Pa'is.  iiL  10.  {  8  ;  iv.  10, 
i  6  i  Lucian,  Dt  SaH.)  I  J,  T.] 
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SU  CASTRA. 

CAS8TS.  fOAtftA ;  Itm.1 

CASTELLUM  AQl^AE.  [ AQUARDi'fTrs.] 
CASTRA.  It  is  well  known  that  Komaii 
amtiea  nerw  baltai  fur  m  aii^  night  without 
forming  a  rcpilar  entrrnchment,  termed  oastra^ 
capiibie  of  riHXiiviiig  within  its  limits  the  whole 
boidy  of  fighting  men,  their  beaats  of  burden,  nnd 
tiie  bMngcit  So  ewentiat  wai  thia  opemtton  oon- 
•idcnC^tteren  when  preparing  finran  immediate 
engagement,  or  when  actually  suisalled  l>y  a  hostile 
foraoi  it  was  never  omitted,  but  a  ^portion  of  the 
iflldieie  wece  employed  in  construeting  tbe  neoes- 
sary  works,  while  the  remainder  were  standing  to 
their  arms  or  resisting  the  enemy  :  and  so  cutu* 
pletely  wn3  it  recogiiiMd  as  a  part  of  tlie  ordinaiy 
duties'  of  each  march,  that  ;>enMiiii«  ad  loe»m  ter- 
tiU  .  .  .  quartit  .  .  .  tephia^esiwti*  cattrit  aie  the 
e>ublishevl  phrases  for  expressinj,'  the  nunilier  of 
days  occu{iieid  in  pouing  &om  one  pint  to  another. 
Wltenever  di«iimstaiioee  tendered  it  expedient  for 
a  force  to  occupy  the  same  |:roimd  for  any  lenyih 
of  time,  then  the  enciuupiucnt  was  distinguished 
as  casira  tlativa.  (Liv.  xxvii.  12  ;  Cae*.  H.U. 
viii.  1.'.,  If.  C.  i.  4-2  ;  Ilirt.  D.  A/.  51,  D.  Al.  74.) 

When  t)ie  protracted  and  distant  wars  in  which 
the  republic  became  engaged,  as  its  swny  was 
gmdually  extended  fint  over  the  whole  of  Italy, 
and  raMo^iuently  over  Oraece,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
rendered  it  impossible  for  the  l^'j^ioiis  to  fLtuni 
home  iu  winter,  they  usually  retired  duriug  lite 
months  when  active  militaiy  operations  were  sus- 
pemh  d,  into  snnie  city  where  they  could  be  pro- 
tected trom  tlie  inclemency  of  the  season,  and 
wlMn  the  comforts  of  the  men  could  be  readily 
•ecured  ;  or  thej  vrare  dispened  up  and  down  in 
detachments  among  frienoly  villages  (in  UUrwa 
tonctdere ;  ejrrvittm  in  hibema  dimittere ;  tttr- 
dtum  per  dvihitea  in  hibema  diridcn).  It  is  true 
tfant  ezHnordinary  eniergencies,  sncli  as  s  piotnieted 
blockade,  or  it  i^^s^ity  of  nmintainingaconftnnt 
^ntcli  upon  tor  iitot  cments  of  a  neighboiuring  and 
vi^'urous  to.-,  lut^ht  compel  n  commander  to  ke<  p 
the  field  for  a  whole  year  or  even  longer,  but  to 
order  an  army,  except  in  case  of  necessity,  to  winter 
under  auiroKS  {human  null  }t'//i/riu  ;  Jiicinciu  suL 
tetUorii$  eteijfere)  was  long  regarded  as  a  severe 
punishment,  inflicted  only  in  eonseqnenoe  of  grievoas 
misconduct.  (Fmntin.  Strat.  iv.  1.  §  24.)  As 
the  boundaries  of  tbe  empire  were  gradually  pushed 
fgrward  into  wild  nnd  urbnrinn  landa,  where  there 
Were  no  hirjje  towns  and  no  tribes  on  \^  hose  faith 
reliance  could  be  placed,  sucbamuigement^  became 
inpiactieable,  and  armies,  whether  of  invasion  or 
oooipotion,  were  forced  to  remain  constantly  in 
cnnips.  They  usually,  however,  occupied  diilia«nt 
ground  in  sninmer  and  in  winter,  whence  amse  the 
distinction  between  cattra  aettiva  and  cattra  ki- 
£m«a,  both  alike  being  tiatha.  Such  poets  were 
frequently,  if  situated  adv.mt.ngeously,  (rarrisoned 
permanently  ;  and  the  peaceful  liatives  who  sought 
to  enrich  themselves  by  trading  with  their  con- 
querors, settled  for  security  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity. (Caes.  B.  G.  vl  37.)  Thus  in  the  distant 
pn»vlueeg,  these  fort6  formed  a  centre  round  whicii 
a  DUBicrous  population  gradually  clustered  s  and 
many  important  towM^  stiU  ensting  in  our  own 
country,  nidkntn  their  oijgiii  by  the  tetminntion 

chefUr. 

But  whether  n  camp  wnt  temparsry  or  perran- 

ii"i:t,  V. 'ii  f!i.  r  tenanted  in  stimmer  or  i!i  I'-intir, 
tJUe  mam  Icaiux-es  of  tbe  work  weru  olvvu^  s  the 
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same  for  tho  same  epoch.    In  hibema,  hntt  ef 

turf  or  f.tone  would  be  substituted  for  the  open 
tents  of  the  aestiva  (hence  aedijkure  kilterHaX  and 
in  stativn  held  for  long  periods  the  defences  would 
present  a  num  snbstantiol  and  finished  aspect,  but 
the  general  outline  and  disporition  of  toe  parts 
were  inNariahle  :  a  camp  was  laid  down,  arranged 
and  fortified  according  to  a  fixed  and  well-known 
plan,  modified  only  by  the  wuuben  fiir  when  it 
was  required  to  provide  accommodation,  but  alto- 
gether independent  of  tbe  nature  of  the  ground  or 
of  the  fimcy  ef  the  general,  so  that  each  battalion, 
each  company,  and  each  individual,  had  a  |)laco 
assigned  to  which  they  could  at  once  repair  without 
order,  question,  delay,  or  confusion. 

At  what  period  the  practice  of  throwing  19 
elabonle  field-woilcs  Ibr  the  proteeHon  of  an  army 
en^aijed  in  active  Berviie  was  first  commenced  by 
the  Romans,  it  is  impossible  to  dctennine  ;  but  we 
may  safely  conclnde  that,  like  all  other  parl^ 
tlieir  military'  tactiis.  it  wasinafured  by  a  slow  and 
gradual  |truC4i>s.     Livy  luid  Dionysius,  indeed, 
would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  regular  camps  existed 
frtim  the  most  remote  rpeh  to  which  their  annals 
extend  ;  but  tho  language  of  these  historians  is  in 
general  so  loose  upon  all  matters  of  anti(|iuirian  re- 
search, and  they  are  so  much  in  the  habit  of  trans> 
ferring  to  the  earliest  ages  the  vsafes  of  their  own 
eoiitenifi  rriri'  ?,  that  no  si\fe  infen-nce  regarding 
|M>iiil8  ot  this  nature  ciui  b<?  drawn  from  their  words. 
Frontintis,  on  the  other  hand,  detlarea  that  tha 
idea  of  a  fortified  enelobure,  calculated  to  contjiin  a 
whole  anuy,  wiu  l';rsl  suggested  to  the  Romans  by 
the  camp  of  Pyrrhus,  which  they  captured  near 
Bencveatum  ;  but  the  statements  of  this  author 
have  never  been  deemed  to  possess  ranch  wef^ht, 
and  in  this  particular  instance  many  con^idenitums 
preclude  us  from  adraittiiu;  his  testimony  as  credible. 
It  is  evident,  however,  mm  the  beta  detailed  in 
the  article  KxERriTi's  that  a  camp,  rach  as  the 
ciuUcitt  of  ihoAc  of  which  wc  possess  any  detailed 
account,  could  not  hnTO  assmod  that  shape  until 
tho  tactics  of  the  phalanx  were  superseded  by  the 
manipular  divisions ;  and  it  may  be  held  as  certain 
that  each  of  the  great  wars  in  which  the  Common- 
wealth was  sucoessivdiy  engaged  for  more  than  & 
century — with  dieSamnitea,  with  Pyirhns,  with  tho 
C'ii5..1]pinc  Gauls,  and  with  the  Carthaginuins,  must 
have  led  to  a  series  of  im|>rovements.    The  system 
was  probably  lironght  to  perfection  in  the  cam- 
pjiigns  against  Hannibal,  and  luiderwent  no  ma- 
terial a't^'nttion  until  the  organic  changes  in  the 
constitution  of  the  army,  which  took  plao:  not  long 
befue  the  downiki  of  the  constitution,  durins  tha 
civil  broils,  and  onder  the  ea>1»r  emperors,  renocied 
a  corri>ponding  change  in  the  internal  economy  of 
tbe  camp  unavoidable.    Hence,  although  it  would 
be  at  once  vmn  and  unprofitable  to  attempt  an  in« 
restigation  of  the  various  changes  through  wliirh  a 
Roman  camp  {uiAsed  before  it  assumed  wkit  may 
be  ealladita  normal  shape,  it  is  evidently  absolutely 
necessary  for  all  who  desire  to  obtain  even  a  slight 
knowledge  of  the  Roman  art  of  war,  to  make  them- 
selves acquainted  with  this  ini}^>ortnnt  feature  in 
their  system  durii^  the  best  days  of  the  republic 
and  the  empire.   And  fixrtanately  tha  lectMS  of 
antiquity  enabh-  m  to  supply  such  information  with 
considerable  minuti  ne.'ss.    Polybius,  the  friend  and 
companion  of  the  yjunger  Setpio^  has  transmitted 
to  US  a  descri[itl<iu  of  a  Roman  ramp,      h  ni  ho 
must  have  often  seen  with  his  own  eyes,  and  acer> 
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tani  HygimUt  s  avmrilciu  or  lind  nirvcyor,  who 
flcMtrith^  ander  Tnjsn  and  Hadrian,  has  left  nt  a 

tpchnicil  memoir  on  the  art  of  cistramotation  ns 
pcactiaed  ia  hi*  own  day.  To  these  some  might 
feel  indined  to  add  Iht  maaik*  of  Vegctiua,  who 

liv.  il  -intr  ihf  reign  of  Valentininn,  but  for 
reiLsons  which  an.>  ttated  elsewhere  [ExkrcitusJ 
it  will  be  more  lafe  to  neglect  him  altagc<lMr« 

We  shall  pn>cr>ed  to  df*8cribe  these  two  ounps 
in  wicceMion,  it  being  understood  that  the  leading 
I  irith  i^g^  to  tito  fint  aitt  tikmi  di- 
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rectly  from  Polybius,  and  those  with  rrgnrd  to  th^ 
second,  from  Hyginus,  unless  when  the  contrarr  is 
di.itinrtlv  indiratrd.  Hut  wliilp  wo  riidfavour  to 
explain  clearly  all  the  ports  of  the  camps  thcuuelvoSf 
w9  must  refer  to  the  article  ExKRcrrvs  tor  every- 
thinp  thnt  concerns  the  diffcrrnt  kinds  of  troopg^ 
their  divisions,  their  dincipline,  and  their  officers. 

I.  Camp  op  Polvbius. 

The  camp  described  by  Polybitu  is  such  ai 
to  mnied  at  tht  doM  «f  an  ovdin 
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inarch  by  a  rrgnlar  conaulnr  nnny  conswtiiig  of  two 
Roman  legions  with  the  full  contingent  of  Socii. 
bch  legion  is  calculated  at  4200  infantry  and  300 
cmlry,  the  Socii  fimislMd  an  eq«ial  number  of 
infiuitnr  and  ivin  ai  maagr  cftTaliy,  M»  tlwt  tbr 
whole  foMa  mMld  amogDi  to  16,900  foot  and  1800 
bone. 

CMc»  of  At  €fnmmt. — AlthongK,  aa  stated 

above,  the  general  ..utliiio.  thr-  dt T.  nc<«».  nnd  the 
internal  ecooomy  of  a  camp  wt-re  idiogethcr  indc- 
pendant  ef  tha  nature  of  the  grouncC  yet  great 
importance  wu  attached  to  the  choice  of  a  fitting 
•ituation  which  should  admit  nf  l>einf;  readily  laid 
out  in  the  required  fonn,  which  should  atford  no 
fMulities  for  attack  or  annoyanoe,  which  sboold  be 
ernirenient  for  proearing  wood,  water,  and  forage, 

BihI  wlii(h  t!ic  .-vniiy  iiii^lit  .  nt'-r  nnA  iiuit  wiihuiit 
danger  of  surprise  Skill  in  the  »ck<:tiui)  ot  siu  h 
a  ipot  (mpen  lotmmmMris)  was  ever  considered  as 
a  hit;h  quality  in  n  jr<^nf*ml,  and  wi^  find  it  ri**C"rtioii 
aawit^  the  praisvs  of  liie  usost  rfiiownoil  com- 
manders that  they  were  wont  in  pj-rsim  to  jHTfor;)! 
this  duty  {e.g.  Lir.  ix.  17,  xxxv.  14,28;  Tacik 
Hi*t.  ii.  5,  Agrie.  20  ;  com  p.  QutntiL  /.  O,  tpL  8. 
§  5).  Under  ordinarj' circumstanci  s  liowi  vi-r,  the 
task  wasdeToWedapoaooeof  the  military  tribunes, 
and  a  certwn  flimbar  of  eentnrions  appointed  htm 
tiiin."  to  time  for  the  purpose.  Tln-so  !i;»v'mt»  trono 
forward  iu  adrance  of  the  army  until  they  rcitchcd 
the  phice  near  which  it  waa  WISmM  to  halt,  and 
having  taken  a  general  surrey  of  the  ground,  se- 
lected a  spot  from  whence  a  good  view  of  the  whole 
proposed  an-.i  might  be  obtained,  that  spot  being 
eonskl^bly  withk  the  limit*  of  the  eontempbued 
enclosnre. 

r\>n-fnirfi>>ri. — Tlio  spot  answ.'rinL'  thc=(«  con- 
ditions and  which  we  shall  call  A  i^hg.  I.)  was 
■nrited  hf  a  mm$l\  white  flag.  The  next  object 
wns  to  ;iMTr1.iin  in  w  h  it  din-cti  ii  lotcr  nnd  fodder 
might  he  inmi  <'.ii»ily  and  socureiy  provided  — 
this  direction  we  indicate  bj  the  anow  in  the  sub- 
joined figure.  Upon  the  position  of  A  and  the 
direction  of  the  arrow  depended  the  disposition  of 
all  tlic  other  parts  of  the  vv<trk  ;  for  ihcst?  two  pro- 
limiiuuy  poiots  being  decided,  tlie  business  of  mea> 
aunn^  oat  the  iironnd  {aiefan  ah^s)  eoanneneed, 
and  was  execute*!,  as  wr  learn  from  varini.^  8<«iirii% 
with  graduated  rods  {deoempeJae)  by  p(.<r*oiis  de- 
nominated Bitiidlonfi  The  difTcrrnt  steps  of  the 
pmrf*5"«  mnr  most  liri'^lly  and  distinctly  sot 
down  in  the  ordiiuury  lun-unge  of  a  geoioctrical 
construction. 

Thioagh  A  draw  a  straight  line  Ap  Ai,  parallel 
to  the  direction  of  tho  arrow,  a  straight  Ibe  D, 
at  n-rlit  anuo  s  in  A,,  A,.  Those  two  stniight 
liues  Aq  A  J ,  and  Bail.,  served  as  the  buses  by 
which  we  positioa  of  all  the  di^veitt  divisions  of 
the  camp  were  determined. 

vVlong  A  A„  set  off  A  A,  =100  feet;  A,  A^ 
b: 50  feet;  A^  Aj  ;  Aj  A,  ;  A,  A,  ;  A,  A 
A,  A,;  A,  A,(,«ich=100  feet;  A,„  A,, 
feet ;  A, ,  A ;  A, ,  A,  ,  ;  A,  ^  A, ^  ;  A  ,  ^  A , 


50 


A , ,  each  =  1 00  feet ;  A , ,  A , ,    Ji to  tVot 
Al'U'j,  A  A,  setoff  AA,;  A,  A,,,cacb=100 
fcet;  A,,  A,.,=  ie7fcet;  A, ,  A,j,=  200  feet 

Through  A.  ;  A  ,  ;  A^  ;  Aj  ;  A,  ,  ;  A, ,  ;  A, ,  ; 
A,odTawCoC,;DoD,;EoE, :  FoF,  ;0oG,  ; 
HoH,  ;  Ko  K,  ;  LoL,  ttnOKht  lines  pomllel  to 
B,,  and  in  like  manner  draw  throu^fh  A „ ;  A , ; 
....  A,  g  straight  lutes  parallel  to  tig  B^,  as 
marked  m  tha  tigimk 
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On  B„  B,  make  A  B,  ;  A  B,  cech—100  feet. 

Through  B^  and  B,  draw  straight  lines  parollol  to 
AqA,  cutting  CnC,  in  C  .  and  C„  and  cutting 
Dg  D,  in  D,  and  D, ;  in  this  manner  a  sqnare 
area  C,  D,  D,  is  detemifaHd,  each  side  «f 
which  =  200  feet 

Along  A,  Fo  set  off  A,  P  =  25  feet ;  P  Q  — 
100  feet;  gU  =  50ieet;  R 8  —  50  feet ;  S T 
=  100  feet;  T  V  100  fer-f  ;  V  W  ^  ^>0  f-M  ; 
W  X  =  fvct  ;  X  Y      2W  feot  ;  V  Z  -  iOO 

feet 

Along  A,  F,  set  off  A  »  P' ;  P' Q' ;  Q' R'  

Y'  Z  ,  equjU  respectively  to  A^  P  ;  P  Q  ;  Q  R  ; 
•  •  •  •  Y  z* 

Through  Z  'L'  draw  stnugbt  lines  parallel  to 
Ao  A,,  catting  GoO,  w  i  anda',  and  catting 
Ti,  in  O  nn<1  O  .   Ttn^  »quai«  am  O O*  a'  a  thus 
cit  U'nniueti  ua«  the  camp. 

Again,  through  P  ;  Q  ;  R . . .  .  Y,  and  thrmtoli 
P'  ;  Q  ;  R' .  .  .  .  Y'  draw  straiu'ht  lines  parnllcl  to 
A .,  A,,  cuttmg  ibc  jiaxalkU  to  \\^  B,  in  the  poiuu 
markf  d  in  the  figure. 

FinaUT,en  H«  U,  lay  off  A , ,  H  ,  and  A| ,  H« 
each  o  25  iaet,  and  tbough  11,;  H«:  dmw 
>tralul)t  linea  pMaUd  to  A, A,,  cnttiag  Kq  K|  id 
Kaand  K^. 

This  eonttnie^  behf  cenipleted  we  now  pio- 
cff^d  to  rvplain  the  anungcmcnt  of  the  diifcrcnt 
|«u-u  reterriiig  to  figure  2,  in  which  the  linea  do 
longer  necessacy  are  obi  iterated,  the  spaces  occu- 
pied by  the  troops  or  officors  rncl<>*rd  I'y  dark 
lines,  and  the  streets  {viae)  distinctly  laid  down. 
In  pmcticc  the  most  important  points  were  marked 
by  white  poles,  some  of  which  bore  flags  of  tariotM 
coloon,  so  that  the  diibmit  battalions  en  leaching 
thi-  u^rouml  c  iild  at  eooa  discorer  tha  phwe  aa> 
signed  to  them. 

The  white  flag  A,  whidi  setred  aa  tha  starUnf^ 

p'in;t  of  t?io  wli.>lt'  constnictinn,  mrtrked  thr  positinn 
ol  liie  consul's  tent,  or  fnu-innttm^  to  called  because 
prtutor  was  the  ancient  tonn  for  any  one  invested 
with  saprsme  eonunnnd.  The  square  area  C,  D, 
was  left  open  extending,  as  we  hiare  seen,  a  hun- 
drt-<l  feet  <ai  h  way  from  the  praetorium.  That 
portion  of  the  camp  which  lay  in  the  direction 
the  amw  (wpbt  tV  <hrrhf  Hn^iarttm)  fnm  the 
line  K,,  E,  (fn;.  1)  was  tcnn<  i|  the  front  or  fon.-- 
part  of  the  camp  {juu  Kavrhs  a)(ji)fmTOS  kst^ 
irp<{(rMiroF), 

Tlii^  iiuni'iuT  of  Icjriotis  1><  uijT  xvro  nnd  the  num- 
ber of  tnbuaca  in  cath  i>cing  »ix,  their  tont^  vvcre 
arranged  six  and  six  at  equal  distances  along  the 
lioe  £,  (fig.  1)  eiaetly  opposite  to  and  looking 
towards  the  Irginns  to  which  they  belonged.  Hence, 
as  will  h(«  srin  from  w  iiat  tolluws,  they  did  not 
extend  beyond  the  points  £,  oud  £4,  but  whether 
they  were  distribnted  at  eqoal  distaneee  aleofr  dra 
wliolc  of  tliL-  lino  1',  K_,.  or  whether  the  space  in 
fiuut  of  the  prauiurmm  was  IcU  vacant,  as  in  our 
figure,  as  seems  most  pn>bable,  may  adautcf  doollt. 
The  space  of  fifty  feet  included  between  the  p.n- 
mllels  Cq  C,  and  E,  (hg.  1 ),  imme«liat«.4^  be- 
hind the  tents  of  the  tribunes,  was  appropnatad 
to  their  hocies^  beasta  of  btvdss  and  baggage 

The  ten  areas  marited  I  wm  set  apart  fer  Aa 
ca\'alry  of  one  legion,  nnd  the  corresponding  ten 
areas  marked  1'  for  the  cavalry  of  the  other  legion. 
TheaaaOfiKed  towards  the  stieeC  P  P',  and  each 
area,  rantaining  a  ^pacc  of  10,000  square  leel, 
waa  allotted  to  one  tiuitna  or  troop  of  30 
with  their  honea  and  faagg^ga, 
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B.icl<  to  l>ack  with  th«  cavalry*  rvnd  Vnking  out 
apou  the  atrwts  R  S,  R'  S',  the  i  t  iiiiii  of  the 
tiro  k^MW  Were  qoartcred  in  the  arras  l!  and  2'. 
Each  tarn  contained  5000  square  feet,  and  wai 
allotted  to  a  maniple  of  60  men  I  hence,  according 
t»  ihf  calculation  bene  follower!,  a  dmjjiwn  and 
kk  hone  were  allowed  aa  much  cpece  aa  4  foot 


In  the  arras  marked  3  fttid  3'  Trifina;  tho  Triarii 
were  quartered  the  principes  of  the  twu  kgiuuA  ; 
mA  of  iheae  arcaa  contained  10,000  aquare  feet, 
and  was  allotted  to  a  maaoflm  of  two  centmrm, 
that  ill  120  men. 

In  tlio  iin  as  marked  4  and  4',  back  to  bark 
wrUh  tha  priodpca,  and  looking  oat  upon  the 
•bwl*  V  W,  V  W,  wen  (pHtftoMd  HMtatl 
of  the  two  legions,  'he  i:umWof  men  beti>)?  the 
Bimca<9  in  the  Phncipis,  oud  an  equal  space  beiiig 
atfitrni^d  to  them. 

Faring'  tho  legioiiar)*  llastati,  in  tho  nnas 
fiurluid  J  and  o',  were  the  cavalry  of  thu  aiUtw. 


T!ic  total  niiinlior  v,t\^  600  to  each  lopion,  but  of 
tlifstj  ^  ur  "JUU  were  st  piirultd  under  tlie  name  of 
fdtratmlmmiy  and  quartered  in  a  different  part  of 
the  Qup.  GoMcqncDtly,  oadt  of  the  qMWca  i  and 
V  -mtm  medatod  toaeemnnodAto  40dnigooM  with 
their  horses  ;  and  allowing  them  the  same  spaw 
OS  the  legioaaiy  cavalxj,  «aeh  of  these  areas  must 
hmme  eonkiiiod  ■omawfiak  num  tfm  IS^SS  aqvara 
f(?et. 

Back  io  biK-k  wiili  the  caralrjr  of  the  allies,  and 
looking  towards  the  mmpart  whldl  wcleaed  the 
camp,  the  infantry  of  the  allies  were  qnartered  in 
the  areas  marked  6  and  fi'.  The  total  number 
waa  5(100  for  each  legion,  but  of  these  \  or  (JOO 
were  separated  as  ejeUnordiuarii  and  quartered  in 
a  different  part  of  the  tamp,,  HeBeo  then  tvoold 
remain  2400,  or  240  for  each  of  the  spaces  6  and  G', 
aud  th^  aocordingljr  contained  20,000  Aquure 
feet. 

Tho  open  space  immediately  behind  the  tents 
aud  baggage  of  the  trihunea,  ext«idiug  to  the  hghl 
ft  4 
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•Ddlcftof  theijpiiioeaUotUMltoUiegnMnl,  vmba- 
mffoei  cm  aat  iid»  to  a  fhranw  and  on  the  otlier,  to 

the  quacstiir  ami  his  (Irjiirtini  iit  (t<^  t*  ro/xia.  k<A 
reus  Tovry  x^FHr**"*)*  I'hctc  are  marked  7 
•nd  B,  bat  we  are  not  lold  en  wliicb  ude  they  re- 

•pcctivcly  stnod. 

Still  furtht-r  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  pmcto- 
inun  in  9,  10,  and  9',  lO'*  looking  mipoBtivcly  to- 
wards thi^  fonirn  and  the  quaestnrtum,  were  a 
body  of  cavalry,  aclected  from  the  extmordinarii 
«^intc«  (oi  Twy  i-iri\4tcTitv  linrdttr  &ir<iA.(rroi),  and 
a  body  of  cavaliy  eem^g  ae  Tolimteen  out  of  com* 
]tlunent  totho  general  (mtf 

VTp9T*voyL(V(i>v  rfi  TU'y  I'lirdrwy  xdptri),  anal"pmi<, 

probably,  to  the  Erocati  of  lat«r  times.  Bock  to 
bade  witb  tbeee,  looking  towardt  the  lamparl,  in 

II,  l'2and  M'  1 2',  were  quartered  the  foot  *nldiors 
belonging  to  the  aama  claaacs  a«  the  cavalrr  just 
naaud.  On  the  maieb,  th«M  troofM  wen  u  ways 
near  the  person  of  the  consul  and  of  the  quaestor, 
and  scnrcd  as  a  sort  of  body-guard  to  th<>ni.  Their 
number  is  nowhere  specified,  and  hence  the  exact 
nace  reqaiied  for  tbdr  aocmparoadation  auinot  be 
detennmed. 

In  13  and  13',  lnoklntj  towards  tlio  qiiapstf>riiiTn, 
praetorium,  and  torum,  were  quartcrvd  the  re- 
mainder of  the  extnnrdinarn  oqaitet^  Back  to 
back  with  xhf»(\  fariiir;  ihf  mmparts  in  14  and  14', 
were  the  remainder  ot  the  cxtranrdinarii  pediu-a. 
The  spacoamaiked  15,  15'  on  the  flaoks  of  13,  14, 
1 3',  1 4',  were  as^if|rncd  to  forei^rn  tmops  or  to  allies 
nut  included  in  the  regular  contingent,  who  might 
chance  to  be  present  {ro7%  hXXa^vKoit  kqX  toSi  ^a 

The  femK^Aeeainpwaa  an  exact  square  (rrrpd- 
ywfoif  ta6w\tvp,w)^  tM  leqgth  of  each  aide  being 
2017  Roman  feet. 

Tlie  dear  epaca  between  the  ramparts  aad  the 

trnts  ( intfrvtfltim)  wivt  2fH)  (vcU,  and  tin's  was  of 
the  grcaU'^t  8«rvtce  in  t'aiiiitatiiig  the  marching  in 
and  out  of  the  soldiers  without  crowding  or  Ooufu- 
■ion.  Here,  also,  cattle  and  oibtt  boo^  were  kept 
and  guarded  ;  and  the  bmidth  was  tafficicnt  to 
jtrevenl  any  ordinary  missile  or  tire-linviid  hwled 
into  the  camp  from  doing  trerious  injiu^'. 

The  pnneipal  itreet,  atMrtching  right  aerate  fn 
front  of  the  tenta  of  the  tribunes  was  100  feet 
wide  and  was  named  Primapia,  It  will  be  ob- 
■erred  that  the  lengthened  Imes  of  the  ten  turmae 
and  manipuli  in  each  dirisirvn  intfrxTted  «t  the 
tennination  of  the  first  6ve  by  n  rood  fifty  feet 
vid^  called  the  Via  Quintamt,  The  position  of 
the  remaining  five  viae  in  the  fore-part  of  the 
camp,  all  of  which  intersect  the  Via  Quintana  at 
right  angles,  will  hv  understood  at  once  l»y  in- 
epecring  the  plan,  the  width  of  each  being  50  feet. 

Whoi  two  eoMdar  anniee  encamped  together 
within  the  same  raniiiart,  two  ordinary  camps  were, 
it  may  be  said,  applied  to  eat  h  uihcr  at  the  ends 
aaanatto  their  respective  praetoria.  The  two  prae- 
toria  &ced  in  opposite  directions  and  the  legions  of 
the  two  consuls  stretched  their  lines  iu  front  of 
each  piaetoriami  la  that  the  figure  of  the  camp  was 
now  no  longer  a  avweii  bat  a  rectangle,  whose 
length  waa  twice  that  of  an  ordinary  camp,  the 
brnsdth  bemg  the  same. 

Althoogh  the  wocdt  of  Polybiue  are,  as  a  whole, 
ao  fnll  and  dear  that  «•  can  have  IHde  dtfliculty 
in  fiimiin^  a  distinct  conception  of  the  camp  which 
he  describee  and  in  delineating  the  diflfc^tparts,  it 


over  mainr  important  pdnti  on  whkh  we  ihoolcl 
deeire  inrannation,  and  that  oeeaiianalir  hit  hii- 

guage  is  not  entin-ly  free  from  anihi;:uity. 

Under  the  head  of  omissions,  we  must  note  — 

1.  The  ahaence  of  all  information  with  rrgnU 
to  the  manner  In  which  the  VcUtrs  were  dispo-i.-d 
o£  These,  at  the  time  when  Polybitu  wrotc^ 
amounted  to  1200,  or,  at  the  lowest  compotatioii, 
to  lOOO  for  each  legion  ;  and  taking  the  sanie 
numlier  for  the  contingent  o:  the  Socii,  we  shall 
thus  hare  a  body  of  at  least  4000  men  unprovided 
for.  It  is  trae  that  be  rabteqnently  sutei,  in  • 
passage  which  we  quote  below,  that  the  veil  tea 
k'  pt  ptian!  hy  night  and  by  d  iy  aloii;^  the  whole 
extent  of  the  nimpart,  and  that  they  were  stationed 
ra  bodies  of  ten  to  watch  the  gatra.  Hence  tooie 
have  snppn^ied  that  the  liirht  armed  trrr>p<»  always 
bivoijatkcd  outaide  th  -  caniti  ;  other*,  tiiat  they 
occupied  th<-  ititervalhim  ;  otfnrs,  that,  just  as  fal 
the  line  of  battle,  they  did  not  form  a  distinct 
corps,  but  were  distributed  among  the  hastati, 
principct,  and  triarii,  according  to  a  given  ratio,  so 
in  like  aianner  they  wer^  in  the  vm^  qoaitmd 
along  with  those  divirione  to  whidi  they  were  at- 
tach' d  in  the  field.  The  v<  lite«  ceased  to  fnrnt 
a  portion  of  the  legion  about  the  time  of  Mariniy 
and  cooteqaently  the  later  Ronaa  writeia  tbnw  v» 
Ilijht  upon  the  question.  It  is  remarkable,  also, 
tiuit  while  Polybius  passes  them  over  completely  ut 
the  internal  artangementa  of  his  camp,  so  also  he 
takes  no  notice  whatsoever  of  them  when  describing 
the  atjmem  or  the  order  of  march  in  which  an  army 
usually  advanced, 

2.  No  mentioa  ia  made  of  the  Ifpaii.  Lipsius, 
in  his  plan  of  a  Roman  camp  af^  Pulybius,  assigna 
to  tlx-m  a  compartment  ne  t  *  tfse  praetorium  oij 
the  Bide  opposite  to  that  where  the  quaestorium 
stood  ;  but  this  is  niflnly  a  conjeetnie. 

."i.  The  prarftcti  tocinrum  likewise  nre  pa.wd 
OT(-r.  Since  they  corresponded  among  the  troope 
of  the  allies  to  tlie  tribuni  in  the  kfions,  it  seena 
highly  probable  that  their  tents  were  ranged  along 
a  prolongation  of  the  line  on  which  the  latter  stood, 
and  thus  they  also  wotdd  be  placed  immediately 
opfKietto  to  and  looking  towards  the  aoldim  under 
their  hnmediate  oonnnand. 

4.  The  iiuml>erof  tents  all  v,  to  each  maniple 
or  centaiy  is  nowhere  stated,  and  consequently 
the  mnaber  of  men  in  each  tent  is  unknown,  nor 
are  we  very  distinctly  told  how  the  centurions  and 
other  uHicers  of  the  inbinuy  and  cavalry  inferior  to 
the  tribnnea  were  provided  far  ;  it  is  merely  said 
that  the  ra((apx*i  in  caeh  maniple  took  the  first 
tento  on  each  side,  that  is,  probably,  at  each  end 
of  the  row  which  held  one  maniple. 

With  Rgud  to  the  fortifiouioaa  of  the  camp 
it  ie  itated  the*  the  digging  of  the  ditch  {-rupptia) 
and  th'  f  r  lation  of  the  nimpart  (xap«J<oirona) 
upon  twu  sides  of  the  camp  waa  assigned  to  the 
sodi,  eaeh  diviaion  taking  Oat  tide  along  which  it 
was  qnart«Tt'r1  ;  while  the  two  remainini?  sides 
were  in  like  uumiier  completed  by  the  legionaries, 
one  by  each  legion.  Tm  weifc  npon  each  aida 
was  portioned  out  among  the  maniples,  the  cen< 
turions  acted  as  inspectors  of  the  tasks  performed 
by  their  respective  companies,  and  the  general 
superintendence  waa  undertaken  by  two  of  the 
tribmei;  The  natora  aad  the  dlmennnn*  of  th* 
defences  are  not,  however,  jpef"'"  1.  T'  '  ie  con- 
sisted of  a  ditch  (yWi),tbe  earth  from  which  waa 
thnran  kw«4%  and  ibiand,  akty  wA.  twf  «iA 
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ston«Mi,  into  a  mmmd  (wj^;er)f  on  the  rammit  of 
which  %  strong  palisade  of  wooden  stakes  {nuU$^ 
talH)  was  fixed  fonning  tbe  nunpart  ( VnUvm  s. 
Vatlia — xhoi)-  W«  CM  MMvvty  doobC  that 
the  depth  of  the  diuh,  t^f^ethcr  with  the  hciglit 
and  bitadth  of  the  agger,  were,  under  ordinary 
cireamaMneea,  6zed;  mt  tbe  mcannenieDts  hi- 
ciilrntTtV  ■mrntinT:^!^  i"i  isolated  passaj^  do  not 
pi-rf.r*l  ;  ini  with  t-nch  other.  Among  the 
Work:,  jivrrbachium  (Caes.  B.  C.  iil  63)  we 
read  of  a  ditch  15  feet  deep,  and  a  Talluni  10  feet 
hi|{h  and  10  feet  hmod  ;  in  the  war  against  the 
RelloTxici  Olid  r  ;''!  r  (  uiuli.Kh  trilx^*  wo  find  Caesar 
{B,  G.  Tiii.  9)  foctifjing  his  camp  with  a  doublo 
dhdh,  15  liBet  with  perpendkdttr  lite 

(tltWrfis  /<i/m//»/.«),  and  a  Tallom  12  feet  high,  on 
tbe  top  of  which  waa  a  breast-work  (toricvJa)  and 
nmiietmia  towers  three  stories  high  connected  with 
each  othrr  by  bridges,  the  sides  of  these  bridges 
next  to  the  enemy  being  protected  by  a  breast- 
WWk  of  fittcincfl  (cimineti  lorinih).    Both  of  these, 

however,  aa  well  as  aereial  others  wbicb  we  might 
quote,  nmt  be  icgtnbd  m  fpaeial  eaaee.  The 

practice  of  a  later  period  is,  a.s  we  shidl  see  below, 
more  cleari y  defined  by  Hjginos  and  others. 

Neither  the  number  nor  tbe  mines  of  the 
openings  in  the  valltim  art*  piren.  We  have 
abundant  evidence  to  prove  thul  there  were  four : 
—  (1)  Porta  Princiixilis  (irjfra  and  (2)  Porta 

Pnme^paUt  mmdra  at  the  two  extremitMB  of  tbe 
wide  ttreet  caHed  Pwimeipia  ;  (3)  Porta  FmUoriit 

f.  fC.rtraunlinarid,  fwi  called  from  Ijeing  gituated  on 
that  tide  of  the  camp  nearest  to  the  praetonum 
•od  fa  tbe  nninediate  neinily  ef  tbe  qnartcn  of 
the  rrtraordinarii  ;  (4)  Porta  Dratmana^ao  called 
from  being  situated  on  that  cud  where  the  tonth 
tnnae  and  tenth  maniples  in  each  division  were 
^Hutned.  This  gate  waa  alao  called  Porta  Quae$- 
lania,  in  eonsequcnce,  it  would  item,  of  the  Quaet- 
torimm  and  the  Forum  having  l)een  at  one  time 
jhced  in  iti  vicinity,  and  here  unquestionably 
glaed  tbe  QMmktHmm  bi  tbe  onnp  of  Hyginua,  as 
we  sliall  se«  below.  Festus  likewtsp  hru  tho  gloss 
**  i^iutitana  appeUatur  porta  in  ciuuis  poet  ptaeto- 
finm,  obi  renini  ntenwiaiii  fenuB  n^**  and  (rom 
Qmintana  in  the  sense  of  Forum  comes  the  modern 
CatUten.  Tbe  perplexity  caused  by  these  state- 
Mtia  has  induced  some  critics  to  reverse  the  pogi- 
tisH  ^  tbe  /»erte  Pratktria  and  tbe  Porta  Do- 
mmmn  M  niaifced  in  oar  ^an ;  bnt  tbb  •hewtion 
will  fjive  riso  tn  difficulties  slill  more  serionn,  as 
may  be  seen  trom  consulting?  Polybiiu  and  tbe 
Mwarities  referred  to  at  the  end  of  this  paragraph; 
for  we  find  it  exprrwly  stated  that  the  Porta  Dt- 
mmcma  was  on  that  side  of  the  catnp  most  reiuutc 
ham  the  CMBJ  (ateltvyo  castromm  ;  averta  eat- 
ttormm!  rfteMnona  mcutmu  petebattw  motna  Imti 
tt  fvffimlSIm  hitiftr),  leading  out,  as  will  be  eecn 
from  th«"  cor -.Inn  li  .i\  in  tlic  direction  from  which 
weed,  water,  and  other  oecesaazy  supplies  would 
be  neat  eni^yMid  Mcnidf  pmvidea.  (Liv.xL 
27,  iii.  5.  X.  32,  rxxiv.  47;  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  6fi,  iv. 
30 ;  Feetus,  «.  w.  I'rtutnria  porta^  Prmdpalis^ 
^lelMii;  Saeton.  Ner.  26.) 

We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  Portae  must 
have  been  always  defitnded  by  harriers  of  some 
kind  ;  but  when  special  precautions  were  required 
tbcj  were  closed  by  icgolar  galea  defended  by 
towcn  {portu  ^)n$vUBmtiiKf1uftwthtponitif  Caes. 
B.  G.  Tiii.  9). 

7.  In  wbiicb  direetion  did  tbe  Psaetorinn  fiwe? 


towards  the  Porta  Praetoria  or  towards  the  legions 
and  the  Porti  Decumanaf  the  tcply  to  tbia 
question,  which  can  be  answered  ftam  conjecture 
only,  depends  the  solution  of  the  problem  as  to 
which  was  the  Porta  Principalis  licjint  ami  tiio 
P.  P.  Mtuittra,  In  like  manner  we  cannot  ascertain 
on  wbicb  aide  of  tbe  Pi«etori«Dn  tbe  Qnwatoriniii 
Wi-as  placed.  Bnt  these  ar<>  matters  of  small  moment. 

The  above  are  the  luo&t  important  omiuions  in 
tbe  deacription  of  Polybina  Oar  limits  will  not 
permit  01  to  do  more  than  simply  to  indicate  one 
important  point  where  a  certain  degree  of  am> 
liit;nity  in  his  p(im»<^logy  has  given  rise  to  doubt, 
discussion,  and  an  iireooudiable  didRerenee  of  op»* 
iden.  After  detailbig  tbe  anaitgcnienta  adopted 
when  two  constil.ir  armies  encamp  totretln  :,  ho 
adds  these  remarkable  words — SretP  di  X'^P^*  ^ 
dAAa  n*»  itoa^Tut,  H>y  $*  iyvpay,  koI  rh  rofutSai^^ 
Koi  rh  or  parity  iov^  fiicroy  Tidtacri  ra^y  Sooa^  errpm- 
rowiitip.  Taking  ihia  sentence  by  itself,  if  the 
text  be  pure,  and  if  the  word  orpatrow4St»¥  be 
rendered,  as  iqpparantlr  it  nnat  be  lendered, 
(egiom^  tben  We  MHNtU  be  led  to  tbe  eondosion 
that  in  a  f>ingle  camp,  the  Praetorium,  the  (^nai  sto. 
rium  mid  the  Forum  were  all  situated  aomowhcre 
about  the  middle  of  the  Via  Qumlmmi  and  tbii 
cmir  |tt«ion  Schelius,  one  of  the  most  arnte  and 
learned  writers  on  the  military  ailbirs  of  the  Ro- 
mans, has  acttuUly  adopted.  This,  however,  is  so 
completaly  *t  wiuioe  witb  tbe  whole  ^viooa 
nam^To  of  tb«  Mstorbu  wbo  occnptet  himself 
from  the  commencement  with  a  sitiyle  c<inMilar 
camp,  and  lays  down  the  site  of  the  praetorium, 
aa  we  have  done  above,  in  a  manner  to  clear  aa 
to  admit  of  no  cavil,  the  whole  cnnstnictinn,  in 
fact,  depending  upon  the  spot  thus  auigued  to  the 
praetorium,  that  we  are  driven  to  make  choice  of 
one  of  tli«M  altemativea,  either  that  there  is  a 
corruption  Inriting  in  the  text,  or  that  Polybius  is 
here  alluding?  to  some  peculiar  cxjH>dient  which 
was  resorted  to  when  two  consular  annios  co* 
camped  bealde  each  otbcr,  bat  wne  not  aetaalty 
included  within  tho  lines  of  n  single  camp.  For  fi 
full  and  feir  examination  of  this  and  of  other  dif- 
ficulties which  suggest  themselves  upon  a  close  ex- 
amination of  Polybius  and  an  impartial  review  of 
the  chief  argttments  adduced  by  contending  critics, 
the  student  may  consult  a  tract  entitled  **  Polybii 
Castmnun  liomanoruro  fonnae  interpietatiok  scrip- 
sit  0.  F.  Rettii,**  dM.  Hnmov.  1898. 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  various  particalars  COB* 
nectcd  with  the  internal  discipline  of  the  camp. 

Tbe  Camp  Oath. —  When  an  army  encamped  for 
the  first  time,  the  tribmies  administered  an  oatb 
to  each  individual  quartered  or  employed  within 
its  limits,  including  slaves  at  well  as  freemen,  to 
the  effect  ^t  be  would  steal  nothing  out  of  the 
camp,  but  If  h«  chaneed  to  find  any  property  that 
he  would  bring  it  to  the  tribunes.  We  must  sup- 
pose that  the  solemn  promise  being  once  made,  was 
considered  as  binding  daring  tbe  whole  campaign, 
for  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  repented 
a  ceremony  so  tedious  at  the  close  of  each  march. 

DittrAmHom  of  Duty  among  the  C^hers.-  In  each 
legion  the  tribunes  divided  themselves  into  three 
sections  of  two  each,  and  each  section  in  turn  un- 
dertook for  two  months  the  snpierintendcnce  of  all 
matters  eonneeted  witb  tbe  campi.  It  is  not  inf 
probable  that  one  tribane  hi  each  Mctfen  assanwd 

the  chief  comn  aTi  l  vyon  nit-niate  days,  or  perhaps 

during  alternate  luwuths,  and  hence  Polybius  gene* 
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ttilj  speaks  of  ooe  Uibuna  oolf  ai;  acttng^  «  of 
two  when  refemice  li  nwde  to  both  loi^ioris. 

(Jjfitt^rs  jMtradr.  —  KvcTV  moniiiij;  at  (Liy-^ri'ak 
the  centurioiu  aad  the  eqoites  presented  them- 
wAjf  befim  tlM  tenti  of  the  tribonei.  aftil  tlie 
tributK^s  in  like  manner,  attended  perhaps  hj  the 
centurions  aud  e^uites,  presented  tiieiiMelTcs  at  the 
pEMtorium.  The  orders  fur  the  daj  were  then 
issued  by  the  consul  to  tlif  trihnnps,  comnmnicatf  d 
by  the  tribunes  to  the  centurions  and  equites,  and 
thraagli  tiM  «entarioni  and  •q,wt«i  wmduA  tbt 
•oldien  at  the  proper  time. 

Guard$,  SentimeU,  Se.  —  Ont  rf  tlw  twenty 
niani|ilcs  of  rriiiLi|>4'3  and  Triurii  in  tach  1-  i;iiin, 
two  were  appointed  to  take  chaige  of  the  broad 
pnasage  or  itreet  odled  Prmripiot  exlendii^  ngbt 
across  th{*caa)p  in  front  of  thr  trnts  of  thr  trihunet. 
This  being  the  place  of  general  resort  during  the 
dajT*  Mid,  as  W(>  know  fmra  ^-arious  sources,  the 
part  of  the  cnnip  in  wliidi  tht-  f.luirs  aiul  tlie  cngles 
Btuod^gmit  piiiiis  vveru  taken  that  it  stiould  be  kept 
ptHrfectJy  clrjui  and  rcgidarly  watered,  a  labour 
which  would  fall  TBTjr  Ught  when  pociUaned  out 
among  four  nxoniplesL 

<  )f  tlic  rcniaininij  fI<^'htcon  manipli-s  of  Prin- 
cipes  and  Uastati  in  each  legion,  three  were 
MMgned  bf  lot  to  each  of  tba  trix  tribanei,  and  of 
tlic*-  three  maniples  one  in  turn  rcndcn^d  each 
day  certain  services  to  the  tribune  to  wboui  it  was 
■peekOy  attached.  It  took  cbaife  of  his  tent  and 
Ixisnnjrr,  saw  that  the  fnrmpr  wns  properly  pitched 
upon  ground  duly  levfUed  all  r<»nn<i,  and  pro- 
tected the  latter  from  damage  or  phinder.  It  also 
fainiihad  two  guards  (^vAditsia)  of  foar  men 
each,  who  kept  watch,  some  hi  mnt  of  th«  tent 
and  some  Whind,  amonj;  the  horses.  We  may 
remark  in  passing,  that  £our  was  the  regtilar  num- 
ber fer  a  Roman  goard  (^wiXiMiov)  \  el  theaa  one 
always  acted  as  sentinel,  while  the  others  enjoyed 
a  certain  dfsree  of  repose,  ready,  however,  Xa  »ian 
vp  at  tha  mat  alam.  Compure  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  cap.  xil  wo^mSottt  rW^tfitt  rtr^aMea 
orpaTurriev  ^xArottr  ainSy. 

The  Triarii  were  exempted  from  those  duties 
iiapoied  BMO  tb«  Plindpea  and  Hastati,  bat  mck 
nantple  of  Triatti  fiuntshed  daily  a  guard  of 
four  men  to  that  tunna  of  the  Equites  which  was 
quartered  immcdiateljr  behind  them,  in  order  to 
wateh  the  banea,  and  to  take  care  that  they  did 
not  snstain  any  injnrr  from  fjettin^  entanjled  with 
their  halters  and  heel  ropes,  or  break  loose  and 
caaae  coBfiafon  and  mischief. 

f)ne  maniple  was  selected  each  day  frnm  the 
whole  Icj^iauar^-  force,  to  keep  guard  beside  the 
tent  of  the  general,  that  he  might  be  secured 
alike  firam  oaen  6»agfit  and  bidden  treaehery ; 
tbk  bonomalMe  taek  being  devolved  npen  every 
nuuiiple  in  rotation.  Thr»'c  sentinels  wi  re  usually 
posted  at  the  tents  of  the  quaestor  and  of  the  le- 
gati ;  and  by  night  aartfaaw  kept  wateb  at  evoy 
maniple,  bcuig  cboMtt  OUt  «f  IM  aMMlipto  wbich 
they  gu:irded. 

The  Velites  mounted  gaaid  by  day  and  by 
niiiht  nlon;;  the  whole  extent  of  the  vallimi :  to 
them  also  iu  bodies  of  ten  was  committed  the 
charge  of  the  gates,  while  strong  bodies  of  infiintry 
and  cavalry  weve  thiowQ  fbnrard  in  advance  of 
aaeh  gate,  to  naiat  aa^  andden  onset,  and  give 
timely  notice  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 
^^M^iaev  emtbioM  ajftm;  aaUxtrti  are  the 
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gaard  whether  by  night  or  If  daj,  VIgUitu  g 
«w^h(mis  agert;  wgUare ;  am  reitricted  to  night 

duty  :  ExculAcw  and  ViijUittf  frequently  denote  not 
only  the  service  itseU^  but  also  the  individnala 
wbo  perfinmed  it.  fitofjoissr  la  used  specially  to 
denote  the  advanced  posts  thrown  forward  in  front 
of  the  gates,  Cu^)d4$  or  Custodiae  the  ponies 
who  watched  thogatca  themselves,  Praendia  th* 
sentinels  on  the  ramparts,  but  all  these  words  an 
employed  in  many  other  bignifualions  al»o. 

Going  the  Romdi.  —  In  order  to  ascertain  tba 
vigilance  of  the  night  eentiadi  (nwrcpiMil  puK^ 
Ktd)  an  in^ioos  eebeme  was  devised.  Eacb 
guard  {(pvXoKfiov)  couNijted,  as  we  have  »ecn,  of 
tour  men,  and  each  of  these  in  turn  stood  sentinel 
fin-  one  of  the  four  watebea  into  wbieb  the  niglif 
was  divided.  The  sentinels  to  whom  it  fell  to  go 
upon  duty  in  the  first  watch,  were  conducted  in 
the  afternoon  to  the  tent  of  the  tribune  by  lieute- 
nants of  the  maniples  to  which  they  belotij^ed. 
Each  of  thcAO  uud  received  irum  the  triUuno  luur 
small  tokens  ({vA^^ta),  nimibered  from  one  to 
£ii»r  for  the  four  watches,  and  beanqg  also  maika 
indicating  the  legion,  and  mani{Je  or  century  from 
whie!)  the  guard  v^as  taken.    The  Individual  who 

received  these  tokens  retained  the  one  which  an- 
swcred  to  his  own  wnldi,  and  diatribvtad  tbe  raat 

amor  .:  hi^  three  comrades.  The  duty  of  going  the 
ruunii!^  VigUiat  ekrmre  «.  artutnim,  comp.  Fcst. 
$.  V.  /riMWWi)  WW  committed  to  the  Equites,  and 
for  this  purpose  eaeli  liui"n  supjilit^  daily  four, 
picked  out  from  each  tunua  iu  rotation  by  the 
commarid<-r  of  the  trtK)p.  'l  lii-  eiyht  persons  thua 
selected  decided  bj  let  in  which  watcb  tbqr  abouki 
maka  their  toandi,  two  being  asHgned  to  each 
watch.  They  then  rejaired  l>  the  tribune,  and 
each  indifidttal  received  a  written  order  specifying 
the  peats  which  he  was  to  viail,  vntf  poat  beia^ 
vi/iti^l  in  each  watch  by  one  or  other  of  the  two 
to  whom  liie  waah  belonged.  They  then  repaired 
in  a  body  to  the  first  naaipla  of  the  Trtarii,  aad 
there  took  uji  their  qnartcra,  because  it  vrm  the 
duty  of  one  ol  the  centurions  of  that  inaiiiplo  to  give 
notice  of  the  commencement  of  each  watch  1^  A 
trumpet  blast  At  the  aapointed  tiaa  each  aqaeat 
accompanied  by  some  fiwRdi,  wbo  aeted  as  wit- 
nesses, visited  all  the  {w>sts  nanu-d  in  his  writt«-n 
ordei*  from  each  sentinel  whom  he  found  on  the 
alert  ha  neeived  ana  af  tte  lolEeoa  deaetibed 
alwre,  but  if  the  sentinel  was  asleep  or  absent, 
then  the  equcs  of  the  rounds  called  upon  bis  com- 
jiauoBa  to  witness  the  fiict,  and  departed.  Tbe 
same  pmeeM  wtw  followed  by  all  the  others,  and 
on  Ujc  iuUowing  morning  the  otficcri  of  tiic  ruuiuiii 
repaired  to  the  tent  of  the  tribune  and  deliv.  n  d 
up  the  tokens.  Jf  the  nomber  of  theaa  waa  fiMiad 
to  be  complete,  then  all  was  well,  bat  if  any  one 
was  wanting',  then  it  could  be  at  oiue  ascert.tined 
to  what  guard  and  to  what  watch  the  mis&ing 
token  belonged.  The  ceatarten  of  the  oonpony 
was  ordered  to  bring  forward  the  men  vnipliiatcd, 
and  they  were  ciiitlronlcd  with  the  odicer  of  the 
roonda.  If  the  latter  could  prove  by  means  of  hia 
witnesses,  that  he  had  actually  \  isit^'d  the  jxi^t  in 
question,  and  found  the  sentinel  a<>leep  or  aWiit, 
then  the  guilt  of  the  sentinel  could  not  be  a  matter 
of  doobt ;  b«t  if  Ihe  officer  failed  to  establiah  thiay 
then  the  blame  fell  upon  himself^  and  in  either 
ease  the  culprit  was  forthwith  uuide  over  to  a 
court  martial.  Sometimes  we  find  ccntuiitnia,  tri- 
hmm,  aad  ana  tha  faaanl  hi  ahiaf  Npaetnled 
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M  going  tbe  rmnids,  bat  inid«r  ordimTy  circum- 
•tanccA,  the  duty  wa.*  p<Tf  mu  d  as  wo  have  dc- 
•cribed.  (Liv.  xxiu  1,  xxviii.  24  ;  Sail.  Jiy  45,  ; 
Tacil  HUL  XL  99.) 

IVnft-t'^iiforil .  —  The  wntchword  for  the  night  was 
not  communicated  verbaJly,  but  by  means  of  a 
nadl  rectanguhr  tddct  of  wood  {wkmrttor  i-wiyt- 
ypait^ipov — Usstm  —  to  h«  carefully  distinguished 
fr^ui  the  {uX^toy  of  the  but  paragraph^  upon 
which  it  was  written.  One  man  was  chosen  out 
of  each  ii€  tiiooe  Duuiiplcs  and  taroue  wbicb  were 
yuatered  at  thit  «m«nity  of  tho  lima  most  nnoolo 
fDi.i  tlio  Priticijiia.  I-^h  of  these  individuals 
{tesiterariut)  repaired  toward*  aunsct  to  the  tent  of 
the  tnbuoe,  and  r<?c(-!\<xl  fiom  him  ■  tawra,  on 
uliicli  tho  {Kisawnrd  and  nl«o  a  certain  number  or 
txmrk  wtre  iu*cnl)od.  With  th;s  he  returned  to 
tile  SMnipIe  or  turma  to  wliich  he  belonged,  and 
taknig  witnesses,  delivered  it  to  tbe  officer  of  tho 
next  adjoining  maniple  or  tunrni,  and  be  to  tbe 

next  until  it  had  {>aj4'>i.'d  aloni;  the  whole  line,  when 
it  was  returned  by  the  person  who  received  it  last 
to  tbe  tribune.  The  regulatkm  was  that  the  whole 
of  the  t<'s*rni<-  sliould  he  resitnred  befo-i  it  v.  as 
diirk,  and  if  any  un&  was  found  wanting  a;  die 
appointed  time,  the  row  to  which  it  belonged  couM 
be  at  once  discovered  by  means  of  the  number  or 
mark  noticed  above,  an  inrestigadon  took  place  at 
o;  c<-  into  the  cause  of  th«'  delay,  and  punishment 
was  inflicted  upon  tbe  parties  found  to  be  in  firalt. 

Not  only  mer«  poMwocde  wen  etrenlated  in  this 
manner,  but  also,  occasionnlly,  peni  ral  orders,  ax 
when  we  read  in  Livy,  xzvii.  46,  "  Tessera  per 
CMta  nb  Lino  oonide  dattt  ont,  nt  tribiumm  tri- 
bunal, ocnturio  centarianeib,  cfiMi  ofoiteiB,  pedea 
peditetn  acciperet.'* 

Alth  ough  the  tesserarius received  the  tosscrn  from 
tbe  thbuae,  it  proceeded  in  tbe  first  instance  from 
the  eoanMUider-nvdiief,  M  we  may  pcreciTe  IVviu 

the  ja^wiire  just  (juotc<l,  and  tnany  otlier?.  TTndcr 
tht;  enipu-e  it  wa«  considered  the  peculiar  function 
of  the  prince  to  give  the  watchword  to  his  guards. 
(Tacit.  Ann.  I.  7  ;  comp.  Suet,  rjau-l.  42,  A'<  r.  5>.) 

JinakiM)  up  a  Camp. — Ou  tbu  first  signal  being 
given  by  the  trumpet,  the  tents  were  all  struck  and 
tbe  hamge  packed,  tbe  tente  of  the  general  and 
tri^niee  bemg  dupoeed  of  befixe  the  oAert 

w 'Te  touched.     j\t  the  s(x:oiid  si^jnal  the  hacrir!^j;e 

was  pla^d  npon  the  beasts  of  burden ;  at  the  third, 
the  whole  mj  begpuito  UMve. 

IL  CAUt  or  Htoinvi. 

r.-v*<iiig  over  a  space  of  about  2S0  year*,  we 
find  ouxsciree  amidit  an  order  of  tbtqgi  altflnrther 
new.   Tbeiianie£<9MM»atin  temainifbatidl  the 

:it.<  ient  divisions,  with  the  exception  of  the  Cen- 
turiaCf  have  diaappeared.  The  distribution  of  the 
aoldim  into  FetBSM,  HmtaH^  Prvteipe$^  and  Triarii 
did  nnt  pndnn?  mf>re  than  h.i'f  a  ri  titurv  after  the 
era  <4  Pulyliius;  tbe  organizatuin  )iy  inxuiijjlcis  was 
•biiut  the  same  period  in  a  great  measure  super* 
ioded  Inr  the  oohortSi  and  the  cavalry  were  dc> 
taebed  mNn  the  infantry  and  formed  independent 
coq.*.  Iti  like  nianiKT  the  .Sr/ci't,  after  the  admis- 
fioa  of  the  Italian  states  to  tbe  Komon  franchise, 
eaued  to  favn  •  eeniBte  chMt  and  their  plaee  ia 
DOW  ocriipied  hv  a  moth-y  crew  of  foreigners  and 
barbariam  tcrving  in  band$,  designated  by  strange 
titles.  We  are  reminded  alao  tbM  the  republican 
furm  'if  irovf-mmont  had  ^iven  way  trt  the  dominion 
of  a  sui^ic  individual  by  the  appcaiaooe  of  a  raui- 
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tHnde  of  household  troope  and  impcri.!)  body« 
guards,  disti:iL;iu-.heii  hy  various  appellations,  and 
invested  with  peculiar  privileges.  A  complete 
KonMn  army  did  not  now  eonoft  of  JISmimimm 
I.<yimf.<  cum  Sx.-Hi,  or  of  LeffioHea  cum  S^xnii  et 
Aturiiiit^  but  uf  Leyivma  eum  Supplemenlig^  tbo 
term  SupfJ^menta  including  the  whole  of  the  ^'arioot 
denominations  alluded  to  above.  In  \\hat  'oHows, 
we  shall  attempt  to  delineate  a  aumnu  r  canip  (««- 
tra  aettivalm)^  intend -d  to  contain  three  legions, 
with  their  tupplementSi  a  £uce,  wbicb  in  the  time 
of  Hygintie  eatreeponded  to  the  rcfuhr  consiiltr 
nrmy  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  of  the  city. 
It  is  but  riglit,  however,  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  we  do  n»t  here  trend  upon  ground  to 
firm  a.<  when  Polylnus  was  our  guide.  Tho  text 
of  Hygiutu  prcji(  iits  nuiuy  difficulties  and  many 
corruptions  ;  and  there  are  not  a  few  piMi^ei  m 
which  we  are  thrown  too  much  upon  canjectuxa. 
Thii,  however,  be  it  nnderstood,  applies  almeet 
ex(  liisiv.  ly  to  the  minute  details,  for  the  i:<  tu-nil 
oulliiic  of  the  whole  is  clear  and  well  ascertained. 
Tbe  pkn  sketched  below,  ia  taken  almost  entirely 
from  Sclieliu',  and  the  proportions  of  the  differ.-iit 
piirts  are  carcluUy  iircser\'ed.  Ooiitting  in  this 
case  the  geometrical  conatraetion,  we  proceed  at 
once  to  e^phdn  tbe  fipm. 

The  point  fiwn  which  tile  whole  of  the  mnumre- 
ments  pn^'cedcd  is  marked  with  a  small  fros*,  and 
was  coUcd  O'roiiuiy  that  being  the  name  of  an  iD« 
atrmtent  emplojed  tarveyan,  analogous,  hi  ila 
nse<«  at  leagt,  to  the  modem  cnw  ttafl!^  phuw  table 
and  level. 

The  general  form  of  the  Incloann  was  an  oblong, 
tbe  two  Ufog&c  sides  being  at  eqoal  distances  from 
the  Gnmuv,  rotmded  off  at  the  angles  (amffulos  ecu- 
troniin  cirrinarc  oj-ortrt)^  'Jli'JO  feet  in  leii;.'th  hy 
1620  feet  to  breadth,  the  general  rule  being  that 
the  length  abould  ezeeed  the  breadth  by  one  third 
(castra  in  qwintum  fieri  potuerit  tertiatn  exsr  J,  U- 
bunt)  ;  when  larger  it  vczt  called  Caatra  Clasticu^ 
because,  says  Hyginus,  the  ordinary  AwoielMS  or 
bugle  could  not  be  beard  diatinctly  froni  one  ex- 
tremity to  the  other. 

The  Qroma  stood  in  the  middlo  of  the  principal 
Street  (Fm  Frindj^olu)^  wbicb  was  sixty  feet 
wide,  extending  right  aettias  the  camp,  with  tbe 
two  PDritif  I'ri>ifi]>'ifi\s  at  tin  extremities.  Tiio 
two  remaining  ^tcs,  which,  like  the  former,  re- 
tabled  their  ancient  names,  weie  Ae  Arte  iVae< 
ioriay  which  was  ncnrest  tn  the  eneinv  ( j'ortt% 
ptxtetona  icm^tcr  /ojsirin  sj.Kkiare  dcLct  aiui  the 
Porta  DecumanOj  and  these  were  placed  in  the 
centra  of  tbe  two  shorter  sides  of  tbe  oblong. 
Immediatdy  behind  the  Oroma,  a  rectangutv 
space,  720  fe^-t  lung  l>y  180  brood,  was  set  apart 
for  tho  empcrur  or  cominaader-in-chief,  and,  as  in 
the  consular  camp,  termed  the  Fratioritmt.  Im- 
mediately  behind  the  Prartoriimi,  that  is  to  say, 
at  the  luitreuiity  most  distant  from  the  Groma,  n 
street  called  the  Vta  QmrUana,  40  feet  wide,  ex- 
tended across  tbe  camp  parallel  to  tho  Via  Prin- 
cipalis. When  tho  camp  exceeded  tho  ordinary 
dimensions,  then  two  additional  gates  were  fonned 
at  tbe  extremities  of  tbe  Via  Quintana,  the  breadth 
ef  which  was  ha  that  case  nicnased  to  50  leet 

It  will  1>c  »eon  at  a  glance  that  the  camp  wns 
divided  into  three  segments  bv  the  Via  Principalis 
and  the  Via  Qeiiitoiia.  Each  of  these  st^enta 
had  a  name.  The  whole  of  the  middle  segment, 
lying  to  Uic  right  and  tbo  left  of  tbe  Praetorium, 
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(Fig.  3.) 


ftimdtlie  fMirra  Praeioni.  The  Kgment  incladed 

t»etwwn  the  Via  Principalis  and  that  «ide  of  the 
camp  in  which  the  Porta  Pnietnria  stood  foraed  the 
Pra/^mtura,  The  segment  included  between  the 
Vm  Qoinliuui  and  that  '^^^^J^^I^^'^^JIlj^'^ 


The  leffiooM  bebf  A«  noal  tnMtmM&y  of  dw 

troops  in  the  province*,  were  quartered  by  eohort* 
next  to  the  rampart  all  round  the  camp,  encircling 
corapletclj  with  their  lines  the  roaasea  of  foreignen^ 
who,  tocethtr  wUii  tb«  impKul  guarda, 
I  the  Mifiplen 
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A  ciear  s-paet  of  60  te*t  (itUfminutn)  maj  I^ft 
tct««ca  the  tCDti  «(  tkt  kfionaric«  and  Uie  nun- 
pim,  Bfid  tb«j  were  •rpantcd  from  the  qtuutcn 
ti  tile  oUker  tn>ofM,  whom  thej  MirrMuided,  by  a 
street  csiUed  the  Fia  Sugmlnnf,  u  tucii  ntn  coiii- 
•iMeiy  fiMMMi  iJm  CMq^  m  thai  the  wboU  of  Uie 
VyiMHnMu  vHli  db*  OBtpiiMi  <f      fim  flolwrt 

meach  les;^' 'n,  .and  ;l:r<f  nriJIaan'  cnhorta  wliom 
ibexe  t*  naC  room  in  the  outer  nog,  were  hoanded 
•a  one  »ide  by  tk»  iUttmShm  wmi  on  tlw  atWr 
bT  lii.-  F*('<j  Sficti'-iris.  T!5e  renmininij  ttnerti  not 
jSkTL-ciilaXiV  iptx  ih-  il  A  en-  cumfirebcatdeii  umier  iW 
prceni  name  I  'n.v  I  trMdHat  ^  FUmIi^  SBb 
tWv  kmdsk  wm  20  feet 

The  dcfcnccs  of  a  camp  mi^ht  be  fonrfold :  —  I. 
Fiitaa.    2.  r<iZ^*M.    3.  CTfTf  ri/j,    4.  -In^.a, 

1.  1  he  /oraa  adgiit  bs  af  two  kinda,  a.  The 
f^tm  /iutvfttia^  wttll  hech  mIm  tloping,  M  M  to 
f  rr".  a  ;  or.      tho  Fo>ui  f^urniti,  of  wliith 

tbe  outer  tide  was  piTi^nUicuiar,  lk»  itknes  mdv 
^itfm^  m  im  tlw  data  &atigata.  The  bn«<lth  in 
f'jhf-T  ra.-?  -wTis  to  l)f  al  ]ra>l  5  fc».'l,  iho  J>  [ith 
^  t'««^C  Utju..iir  uf  each  g^»«  a  ditch  vta^i  dug  cx- 
towijHif  «  hoth  sides  somewlMtt  bl^fend  the  gate  : 
tUa.  aa  aeemutf  af  ita  ihoitBcai,  was  caliad  Ftto/M, 
Mi  in  feanc  flf  the  thafM  was  a  siEall  •emtcircoiar 
ndoQl<  {clarieniLi  ). 

^  The  t  'aiimm  «-as  fanned  of  earth  and  tarf^  or 
af  Mhh^  C  fitct  m  hci|{ht(  S  fast  biaad« 

3.  When  the  oaturr  of  the  rrnuni!  did  not 
admit  of  the  construction  of  a  stilSkieiit  >alhiin, 
then  a  chevaux  dc  frise  (tvmJi)  was  suhittitutiii. 

4.  \Vr..  r.  iniiliiT  a  Vallum  iVT  Grvoli  roulil  l>c 
empioT«<l,  thfu  tLs  canip  was  kurrouudi-d  hy  a 
n^f  if  aned  neo  four  deep,  numerous  sentriet 
««R  paHcd  in  each  hBc^and  tha  caralijr  pattoUad 
■I  ton  ia  erfTV  dkcctMNU 

The  wur'li  flf  II_v',/uius  wd'iH  liad  us  to  »up- 

atkat  when  no  daaser  was  aoorebended.  a 

this  was  excaTated  merely  fur  tba  mk»  MMMih^ 
the  iTf  n  ^<^um  Hiteifiimtu). 
We  (  lit  t'  >w  pnotod  to  yofart  out  in  what 
manner  the  three  *nTOPTTt3  wrre  orrti[.i<  li,  n  fi  r 
rifi^  to  the  munbers  au  tlie  tigurt^  it  Win\i  tindcr- 
Aood  tkatf  M  baibre,  we  shall  not  enter  fa«-re  into 
aaj  diMMNOoa  MudiM  tha  amiBaad  chaacter 
aT  the  difleRDt  latttlioH  MaadTdl  nrfomttion 
Dpon  such  laMlciB        gmo  »  A«  «Ktid«  Ex- 

A.  J'tarturimn  ei  Ijtiirr'i  I'niriorii. 

I.  Pmeiori'ini.  2.  Ara£^  on  which  public  sa- 
crifica  ma  offt-red.  The  poaitiaii  toajgnciil  to  them 
ii  conjectural  ;  but  tlwv  were,  at  all  events,  in  the 
immediate  vicinitj  of  this  spot.  S.  AuffunUorinm^ 
m  which  the  Imperator  took  the  atupices  —  the 
ahaia  wen  pcxhap  erected  id  fimit  of  thia  pjbca, 
at  Xmtt  neh  waa  the  case  smuetlama,  (Set  Tacit 
Auk.  XV.  30,  where  the  funn  Amrir'tlr  is  cm- 
{itared.)  4.  TVabmo/,  the  elerated  platfom  fiam 
wUeh  addzcaM  ««•  ddhrand  to  clw  tnofi. 
n  to  thr  j  niot'iHura  »'n?  a  siwrdhwiw  (daiUmi 
dan  oporttt  tecmmlum  /■ntciormm  p&i^  vifftnti). 
d.  firatiirr  Jmptrmtoru,  the  personal  staflf  of  the 
fmperator.  among  whom  the  chief  plactv  next  to 
thr  Via  Principalis,  wns  assigned  to  the  Praefectua 
VrMU-r'io.  6.  EifnittM  nm/ularta  tmperatoria  et 
Efmie$  J^nteioriaMs  the  uuinber  of  theta  waa 
taiiibk  ;  bat  Bjgiim*  giv**  «  w  aveiag*  450 
#1  th»&ito0nd  40a«f  ih*  kitar.  7.  CUorte 
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ciale*^  TIm  ptaeloriaos  wrre  allowed  twice  as 
much  ppace  as  the  troops  of  the  line.  8.  Al^j* 
(fmtmffmthas  ^matmor.  S.  la  each  nf  the  •paces 
i:i.i7K<  >l  oti  the  extreme  rifiht  and  left  of  the 
Piaetonttiita  boidartog  «■  tha  Via  iiagvlMia  {ptt 
rigormt  tm$  mfwlmrit)  wm  phosd  the  itaC  ca> 

hurl  arid  the  rvji.''.in'i  uf  i.Kf  If  -:.<ii.  Th"  first 
Cohort  mtd  the  vexiliani  of  the  motauung  l^iM 
v3l  be  found  in  the  PmatMrtan.   The  fnt  ca> 

hnrt  i^f  .1  I<-t;i..ri  <  i.i,L;iitif>i  mrti,  I*  !:..:  twii.-  m 

niuuefous  as  the  oiiien  ;  the  ve^iuru  ol  a  k-gKut 

MMimHid  tti  iboMi  JMl 

1     Seaatmmm  Ltyattmm,    The  quarters  of  the 
11.  SyammHmTnlmm*rmm.  lauaedialei/ 
the  Icgati,  w«ra  the  legionary  tribwaoa  and 

the  Iti^iurif*  <if  tiic  |>r.i'-turi.Lu  <.,tiiirtv 

In  the  langtUiire  of  suriieii  wrs,  Kummmm  was  a  rec- 
taagalar  flgwc,  whoM?  breadth  ezcredcd  ittlengib, 

ftriiTt  a  rrrtaii);'.il.ir  in^'urr,  wfi..iu-  I  i.,cih  <>\i  . '-drd 

used  with  reference  to  the  direction  of  the  length 
and  breadth  respectively :  thus,  **  Cohors  pha» 
causa  signorum  e(  aquilae  intra  viun  saffularuim,  et 
<|iiii[iliiiii  iluji.'urii  liutiirrjtt}  habet,  dufJAin  pcdatu- 
nua  aGci|Mct,  ut,  puta,  s^ptw  /Wes  cemimm  vytofi, 
totnljae  fuJm  tnamkm  tmn^tmta^  tW  n^mu  ointoM 

'm  (i-/>u!u  f'lf/ufino  fti/'*  Ju<Yt//,/s  'pi-ulni-i  i.f  i."  It 
:*  ihc  niDTc  nmie*mry  to  call  atl««)l«oti  to  this,  bc" 
mum  thtm  significations  have  been  passed  9V«ff 
\'\  ilic  l«sl  li-xii 'yrijilii  r<,  iiinl  V.  V  fiiid  that  some 
uiucit-rii  cx{j«.>uiiiii:r»  ut  11  V|.;ujuj  iiiii^iae  T<^mlinmm 
to  have  been  an  office  where  the  books  and  ac- 
coaoto  of  Um  kgioo  w«ia  kc]>t,  Aaalhar  fitawpla 
of  tha  ma  of  UMaa  WMdi  wiO  be  giTen  bdew. 
12.  AUic  mjfiariag  quatmor,  one  in  •  .uh  of  those 
{our  cotauirtmantti  li.  VaUtmdimuimm^  the  boa* 
pild  far  tba  lick  aoldkn.  14.  IWihorww^  ib« 
fi.r  til.'  k'lcV  hor«'«.  1.1.  1*^.  (lawiei, 
uiauiiwm  citiplo^  tnl  a*  ptifiie<*rs.  Mumri  eifluttt 
tercruH.  I'aHnonii  VerrJarii  tettHfftHH.  fbeM 
xw>  lN«lies  of  lif(ht  cavalry  were  qu.irt»>rrd  n^-nr 
ihv  cliJMAici,  becaus<>,  when  the  lalti-r  were  s«<(ii  ui 
advance  to  clear  ihc  way,  they  were  guArdtHi  by 
the  former.  17.  Jujtl«rmknm,  Uciicfiiji  JUij  in  hi$ 
plan  places  then  tn  thcsa  two  hmII  OMnpartinetits, 
but  it  nji|M  ari  mnrf  [.ruliahla  frtmi  the  W"ri!«  'if 
iiygmus,  that  they  were  qunrtercd  ail  together 
on  the  side  next  to  19.  18  uid  19.  The  finC 
cdliort  I  if  tli.' ri-innrnttik;  li  k''"fi  .1'"!  it«  l^i-  i  iffnrii. 

On  the  uppo*iie  iiUc  ui  liic  Vun  i'nietona,  three 
legMMMiy  cohorts,  for  whom  there  waa  net  ■oUtciwit 
space  outside  of  the  Via  Sa^rularis. 

In  the  Prsetcntura  stood  also  the  Fahrica  or 
workshop  of  the  carpenters  and  armourers,  i-rrcted 
•I  a  distawe  frtmi  Ibe  ValetudiiMrhuii,  to  that 
the  noise  nugbt  net  distnili  the  latienta. 

Within  the  sramntun  <.f  tl.   1.  ;;ati  were  the  , 
Sekoiae  of  the  first  cohorts,  the  places  apparently 
whcie  the  tttpenor  officers  oif  the  legiooa  asacmbled 
in  eidar  to  leeeiye  the  g<  ncnl  ord«B  ef  the  dnj* 

20.  Quaedorimm.   Thk  space  eormpondcd  ia 

name  only  with  the  Quaejttorinm  of  the  PolTbiaii 
camp,  for  it  was  tm  IiJiii:i  r  a-«i^.:i;>  'l  tr.  .-i  (|iia<>tMf 
(QaaesforiiMi  dicitttr  quud  ali*fiando  Un  ^i*-»tora 
jwfiiftiiM  tuetpmiri).  It  was  oecopied  pertly  hj 
friMBoa  of  iwut  boM^***      finder,  and  hen 
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perhaps  the  Praefectus  Castronon  nay  haw  Wcii 
quartered,  unlew  we  ore  to  took  Ibr  him  amcng 
the  Comites  Imperaitirx. 

21.  SMarmm  eaUuriat  duae,  who  guarded  the 
rear  of  jmetorimii,  and  alwayi  kept  chiM  to 
tlh-  p>  rsoii  of  the  Inii.''niti)r.  Thrar,  like  the  prac- 
turuina,  had  double  space  assigned  to  them. 

22.  Ookortes  njuUala$  mitUaria*  dmaa.  CUofiw 
equiffttar  rjuin^ienariae  qualuor. 

23.  CuLut  ics  pcditatM  miUiuriae  ires.  Cohortcs 
peJitatae  qHingenariat  in  t. 

24.  A'atiomei.  Barbarian  troops.  Palmynmi 
guinpenti.  Gaehte  nongenH,  Dad  teptingmOL  Bri- 
tomt  (fuinixnti.  CnhtAri  tcpliwjndi.  Among 
these  wc  find  eouueiated  SmmaektrvM^  a  word 
which  no  one  hat  iaeee«dcd  in  exphunmg>,  hut  it 
is  in  all  probability  a  corrupt  fonn. 

Camels  with  their  rid>  rs  {niindi  cum  ^nis  epi-' 
batit}  were  freqnaotly  included  amon^  the  con- 
stituents of  an  nrmy,  l><  int;  used  both  in  offenaive 
operations,  aiid  aUu  iu  airiyinf^  plunder. 

Two  points  strike  us  forcibly  when  we  compare 
the  camp  of  Hyginoa  with  that  of  Pd^biaa ;  tint, 
the  iliuiiiy  ehanetcr  of  the  fiwtificatimn,  which 
must  l»c  attribuUtl  t  )  tin-  iliviuliniition  felt  by 
the  soldieta  to  pcrfunn  regularly  aud  steadily  the 
same  aneont  of  labour  which  waa  cheerfiiDy  exe- 
rntf-'l  Tiv  snlilii  Ts  of  tht"  republic  ;  and,  m-chikIIv. 
the  desire  every  whort-  \i>;Mc  tu  iconoiuise  space, 
md  compress  every  thin^  within  the  namweit 
possible  limits.  Although  th.-  miTnl)ors  of  an  army, 
such  08  wc  have  been  considering'  above,  caxmot  be 
detennbed  with  absoilutc  precision,  they  miut, 
on  the  lowest  compatatkm,  have  exceeded  40,000 
men,  and  these  were  crowded  together  into  ]tm 
than  one  lialf  the  space  \vh'u:h  tln-y  would  Inve 
oocnpied  according  to  the  ancient  s}-stcm,  the  pro- 
portion of  cavaliy,  moreover,  hefai|r  much  hufpr  in 
the  imperial  force.  The  anuy  «f  l*ulyliiiis,  lalni- 
latcd  for  less  than  20,OUU,  cuiiUiiits  u|>war<ii»  of 
four  millions  of  square  feet,  while  the  camp  of 
Ily^inus  cin1)nu(M  little  more  than  three  milUont 
aiid  seven  huiiiirrd  thousand. 

We  may  conclude  with  a  few  words  upon  a 
tnpic  entirelj  paned  OTet  Poljbiaa,  but  on 
which  Ilygnrae  albrda  amp^e  inlbinnntion  in  so  fiv 
as  the  UMigi-s  of  liis  own  day  arc  concerned— ~tlM 
number  and  arrangement  of  the  tents. 

A  douUe  TOW  of  tenta  (pe^pUhim)  filing  eadi 
r.thrr,  with  a  tyxice  \n.-U\(.-<-:\  for  [liliiig  thf  anns  of 
tlie  soldien,  vmI  for  receiving  tlie  bca«ts  ot  burden 
and  the  bagfage,  waa  termed  Stnija  ;  a  single  row, 
with  a  oorrf»*p<indin^  ?pnro  in  front,  llemistrigium. 
The  normal  brtadlli  ut'  a  Htriga  was  60  feet,  of  a 
Iftmitiriyittm  30  feet,  made  up  as  follows :  — 
10  feet  were  allowed  for  the  dqrth  of  each  tent, 
ft  feet  far  a  passage  behind  the  tent,  5  feet  for 
till-  anus  j.ilcd  in  froiU  of  tout,  frt-t  for  the 
Jam^Mfa  and  ba^Me  ;  total  30  feet  for  the  hemi- 
Btrigium,  which  wia>led  for  the  striga  gires  60,  the 

rC'-'  between  the  row  *  ))eini;  2S  fn  t.  Thf  length 
the  striga  or  hcmisuigium  vuriud  accuiding  to 
ciirumstances. 

A  fiill  legionary  century  (plena  ecnturia)^  when 
Ilyginuj  wrote,  consisted  of  UO  men,  who  occu- 
pied 10  papilioiioA.  'I  lio  h  n;;ih  allowed  for  each 
|ia»flio  WM  12  feet,  10  feet  fur  the  papUio  itaelf, 
and  2  fetf  for  hrteial  paasages  (inomneMAan  «»• 
turut),  and  thus  tlio  lc:ii;th  of  the  line  along 
which  the  papilioacs  of  a  century  stretched  waa 
10xl2»I2d  feet  Ont  o£  tut  tha  oeatarioQ 


CASTRA. 

had  a  epBca  aUotted  to  him  equal  to  that  reqpiiped 
for  9  tenti,  ao  that  the  prirnfaa  of  the  eentarj  oo> 

cupied  8  tf  tits  only,  that  is,  they  wore  quartefvd 
at  tho  rate  of  1 0  men  to  each  tent.  But  since  1  ti 
men  or  4  guards  (nrpatW)  in  each  centory  woew 

alw^t^•s  mn  njv>n  duty,  there  wore  never  more 
tlian  8  men  actually  ut  a  tent  at  the  tame  time. 

(Fig.  4.) 
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Since  a  striga  120  feet  in  length  and  60  feet  in 
breadth,  contaiuny  7200  aquan  feet,  waa  nUottad 
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HunM^^toiLtftmt  Century 
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to  3  centorief,  and  since  an  ordinary  lefriTOary 
cohort  contained  6  centuhea,  it  follows  that  th« 
space  required  for  each  colioct  (|MdbiMW  tokortia} 
of  480  men  was  21,1100  sqnare  feet. 

Thw  troops  were  usimlly  quartrrcd  iu  cohorts, 
and  these  might  be  variously  disposed,  it  being 
alwap  des'urablo  that  a  whole  centniy  aboola 
always  be  ranged  in  an  unbroken  Knoi. 

If  the  stri^'a  was  equal  to  otic  cintiini-  in  Imu'lb, 
then  the  <x>hort  would  oocuny  three  strigoe  in 
hrwdthi  that  la,  a  space  180  feat  1m«^  by  180 
bmd  «  31,800  aqnare  feet  Sea  fif .  (OL) 

(FI^-,  C.) 
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If  the  itrin  wia  eqnid  m  lengA  to  twn  eentnneai, 

then  the  cotmrt  would  occupy  one  whtvle  striga 
and  a  benustrigiuni,  that  is,  a  space  240  feet  long  by 
90  6otliM«d»  21,000  aqmiu&vt  Sec  ^.(7.) 
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(Fig.  7.) 
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If  the  strin  wai  equal  in  length  to  three  cen-  1  oulr,  or  a  tpace  3G0  feet  long  br  GO  feet  bioad 

taria%  thee  ttw  cohact  vmM  oceopgr  «m  ttripi  I  ">2M00  tv»ra  8e*  4(.  CS>) 
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It  is  to  be  obterred  that  in  the  plan  of  the  camp 
gtvoi  above,  the  legtonaiy  cohorti  on  the  longer 

sidi"*  are  in  stnjne  of  240  feot  in  Ipnjjth,  those  on 
the  shorter  sides  in  strigae  of  .'{(>0  feet  in  lenKtlu 

When  tltt  aomber  of  legions  in  an  anny  was 
frreat^r  in  WPWHttion  to  tbe  supplenicntA  than  in 
tbe  array  whlcn  we  have  reviewed,  then  in  order 
that  they  might  still  be  ranged  outside  of  the  Via 
Sagularia,  the  itiine  preeeoted  their  breadth  to 
tbe  vmlhmi  infteaclof  their  length,  or  to  nie  the 
t.-ilui!(-.'i1  ])lini-i',  tlie  Ii  iii,'t)i  wliich  in  the  fonnor 
case  had  been  assigned  to  the  was  now 

giren  to  the  TUhUnmi  (QaedW  h^bmm  fimm  ac- 

OfWrtmu  et  tupptementa  pauciora  ut  nfrrssarium 
mf  eokorte*  ana  vallum  cnebriut  pmen  oonvertemus 
j'^utwram,  anOD  rVBBAT  MONIS  TABITUlfO  DA- 

Bunva). 

If  A  B  be  the  Um  of  A*  nUnn,  C  will  repn>- 
F<  nt  the  jMRiion  of  tlie  eohort  in  tm  one  caae,  D 
ia  the  otocr. 


Joscphoj,  in  hii  account  of  the  Jewish  war, 
takes  special  notiee  of  the  Roman  eneampimenta, 

and,  altnough  he  does  not  enter  into  minute  details, 
liis  ohservutions,  with  which  we  shall  conclude 
this  article,  fnnn  a  naelbl  miiplement  to  Ilyglnus. 
It  is  evident  from  the  numerous  artiiant  for  whom 
workshops  are  provided,  from  tbe  towers  with 
which  the  vallum  was  strengthened,  and  from  the 
precaution  of  §ttting  fire  to  every  thing  left  behind, 
that  the  wordi  of  the  hiitorian  refer  dilefly  to 
Castra  Stntiva.  He  begins  by  remarking  (//. ./. 
iiL  5)  that  the  Romans  when  invading  an  enemy's 
coontry  never  hazard  an  engagement  until  they 
have  fortified  a  camp  (oi  irplr  fiirTo»Tai  fxdxv^  ^ 
Ttixlffcu  <rTpoT«Jir«8oi»),  which,  in  form,  is  a  8<[iiaro 
(Siaf»ilTpiSr«u  8i  waptfiSoKii  rtTpdyteyos),  with  four 
gate(%  OM  on  each  lide.  The  lampatt  hj  which 
it  is  fnironnded  exhiUti  the  appacranoe  or  a  wall 
fiiiiiislicd  with  towers  at  equal  distances,  and  in 
the  spaces  between  the  towers  is  placed  the  artillery 
ready  for  immediate  Mnrice  (rovs  t<  ^i^sXsix, 
Ka\  HaraiT(\ra^^  Kal  Xt9o6iiXa,  Kol  tray  lupfHjpior 
oftycwoy  Tidtaaiy^  iircuna  -nphs  rca  ^\iis  troi/ta). 
The  camp  is  divided  conveniently  by  streeta,  in 
the  middle  are  the  tents  of  the  officers,  and  in  the 
verj'  ceiifre  of  all  the  praotorium  {rh  mpar^ryiov)  ; 
there  is  also  a  fonnn  (d-yopd  ti»  iiroScdrcvrai), 

and  a  phuie  for  artificer*  (X*f*<>^^X*^  X*'IP^<'*')> 
of  whom  a  great  nnmher  fallow  the  anny  widi 

building  tools,  and  seats  f  ir  the  tribunes  and  ccn- 
torions  (i^wKoi  re  Aox«7o»i  xal  ra^idpxois),  where 
th^  decide  any  dispatct  which  may  arise.  When 
necessary  (tl  Si  /ir««7oi)  a  ditch  is  dug  aUfOOad, 
four  cubits  deep  and  four  cul)its  broad. 

At  day  dawn  {inrh  H  rify  ttt)  all  the  soldiers 
repair  to  the  tent*  of  their  reepective  oentunona 
{M  4w6t  iituTorrdpxcu)  and  sahite  them:  tite 
centurions  repair  to  the  tribunes  (irphs  robs  x»- 
Aidpxovt),  along  with  whom  all  the  centuriona 
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{To^iopX"-^)  repair  to  the  commander- in  chief,  from 
whom  they  rctcive  the  wntchword  {(njfitioy)  and 
the  general  ordera  of  the  day,  to  be  conveyed  by 
tht>n)  to  their  respective  divisions. 

When  a  camp  is  broken  up,  at  the  Brst  blast  of 
the  trumpet  the  soldiers  strike  the  tents,  and  [nek 
up  the  utensils  ;  at  the  second  they  load  the  mules 
end  other  beasts  of  burden,  set  fire  to  every  thing 
which  could  prove  serviceable  to  an  enemy,  and 
■tand  like  coursers  ready  to  stxut  forward  on  a 
race  ;  the  third  gives  the  last  warning  that  all 
thin>{8  being  now  prepared  everj'  n>an  must  be  in 
his  place.    Then  the  herald,  standing  at  the  right 
band  of  tlie  gent-ml,  demands  thrice  if  they  are 
ready  for  war,  to  which  thej*  all  respond  with  loud 
and  ri'peatcd  cheers  that  they  are  rea<ly,  and  for 
the  most  part,  being  filled  with  martial  ardour, 
anticipate  the  question,  and  raise  their  right  hands 
on  high  with  a  shout.  {B.  J.  iii.  5.  8  4.)  [\V.  IL] 
CATAGO'OIA  (Karaywyia).  [Anaoooia.] 
CATAGHAPIIA.  [Pictlra.] 
CATA'LOGUS  (KortUoyot),  the  catalogue  of 
those  persons  in  Athens  who  were  liable  to  regular 
military  service.     At  Athens,  those  {wrsons  oione 
who  possessed  a  certain  amount  of  property,  were 
allowed  to  serve  in  the  regular  infantry,  whilst  the 
lower  class,  the  thetea,  had  not  this  privilege.  Thus 
the  former  are  called  oi  ix  KaTa\6you  trrpaTtvoy- 
Tft,  and  the  latter  ol  f(w  tov  KaraX6you.  (Xen. 
Nell,  ii.  3.  §  20.)     Those  who  were  exempted  by 
their  age  from   military  service,  arc  called  by 
Demosthenes  {iJe  Syut.  p.   167.)   oi  inrip  rhy 
KardXoyoy,    It  appears  to  have  been  the  duty  of 
the  generals  {(rrparriyol)  to  make  out  the  list  of 
[>ersons  liable  to  service  [A.stratrias  Urapiik], 
in  which  duty  they  were  probably  assisted  by  the 
demarchi,  and  sometimes  by  the  fiovKtmai,  (Dcm. 
c.  Polvcl.  p.  1-208.) 

CATALU  SEOS  TOU  DEMOU  ORAPHE' 
(war oAi/afctfs  rou  Hjfiou  ypa^),  was  an  action 
brought  against  those  persons  who  had  altered,  or 
attempted  to  alter,  the  democratical  form  of  go- 
vernment at  Athens.  A  person  wtu  also  liable  to 
this  action  who  held  any  public  office  in  the  state 
after  the  democracy  had  been  subverted.  (Andoc 
de  M^tt.  p.  48.)  This  action  is  closely  connected 
with  the  Kpoioalas  ypa^  (Jul  wpoSoal^  r^s 
ToA('c0t,  iwl  KoraXviXfi  tov  S-i)fjU)v,  Demosth. 
e.  TiiHorr.  p.  748),  with  which  it  appears  in  some 
cues  to  have  been  almost  identical.  The  form  of 
jtroceeding  was  the  same  in  both  cases,  namely,  by 
fl(Tttyyf\la.  In  the  case  of  KaraXvaftts  tov  bi\fjuov^ 
the  punishment  was  death  ;  the  property  of  the 
offender  was  confiscnteil  to  the  state,  and  a  tenth 
part  dedicated  to  Athena,  (.\udoc.  Dt  Mjj«t. 
p.  48.) 

CATAPIIRA'CTI  {KaTd-ppoxToC).  1.  Heavy- 
armed  cavalry,  the  horses  of  which  were  also  co- 
vered with  defensive  armour  (Serv.  ati  Vini.  Aen. 
xL  771),  whence  they  are  called  by  Pollux  (i.  140) 
ir(piirf<ppayfJiiyoi,  The  armour  of  the  horses  con- 
sisted either  of  scale  armour,  or  of  plates  of  mctiil, 
which  had  diffi-rent  names  according  to  the  piirts  of 
the  body  which  they  pnttectcd.  Pollux  (i.  140) 
•peaks  of  the  wpofitruvlSioy,  wapunrioy,  irop^iov, 
TpoaTtpyiSioy,  irapairAfvplStoy,  wapafirjplStoy,  wa- 
poKyrjutSioy.  Among  many  of  the  Eiutem  nations, 
who  placed  their  chief  dependence  upon  their 
cavalry,  we  find  horses  protected  in  this  manner  ; 
but  among  the  Romans  we  do  not  read  of  any 
troops  of  this  description  till  tlic  later  timet  of  the 


empire,  when  the  discipline  of  the  legions  was  do» 
stroyed,  and  the  chief  depciidcuce  began  to  be 
placed  on  the  cavalry. 

This  species  of  troops  was  common  among  the 
Persians  from  the  earliest  times,  from  whom  it  wa« 
adopted  by  their  Macedonian  conquerors.  (Liv. 
XXXV.  48  ;  xxxvii.  40.)  In  the  anny  of  the  elder 
Cyrus,  Xenophon  (Cyr.  vL  4.  §  1)  says  that  the 
hones  were  protected  by  coverings  for  the  forehead 
and  chest  (upontTafw^iois  Kol  KpooTtpytSlois)  • 
and  the  same  was  the  case  with  the  army  of  Artii- 
Xerxes,  when  he  fought  with  his  younger  brother. 
(Xen.  ANob.  i.  8.  §  7.)  Troops  of  this  description 
were  called  dibamtrii  by  the  Persians  (caiapinurti 
'  et/uites^  quoi  ciiUinarioM  dictitant  Pertae^  Amtn. 
Marc.  xvL  10  ;  compare  Ijmiprid.  Alejt.  iiev.  5G), 
We  first  read  of  cataphracti  in  the  Roman  army  in 
the  time  of  Constantine.    (  Amm.  Marc.  L  e.) 

2.  The  word  was  also  applied  to  shi|w  which 
bad  decks,  in  opposition  to  Aphnuti.  [Navis.] 

CATAPIRA'TER  {KaTaMtiparnpla^^Kls),  the 
lead  used  in  sounding  {iy  t^  fiokl^ny),  or  fathom- 
ing the  depth  of  water  in  navigation.  The  mode 
of  employing  this  instrument  appe:irs  to  have  un- 
dcrgonc  no  change  for  more  than  two  thousand 
3'ears,  and  is  described  with  exactness  in  the  ac- 
count of  St  Paul's  voyage  and  shipwreck  at  Me- 
litc.  (/Ic/t,  xxvii.  28.)  A  cylindrical  piece  of 
lead  was  attached  to  a  long  line,  so  as  to  admit  of 
being  thrown  into  the  water  in  advance  of  the 
vessel,  and  to  sink  rapidly  to  the  bottom,  the  line 
being  marked  with  a  knot  at  each  fathom,  to  mea- 
sure the  depth.  (laid.  Orig.  xix.  4  ;  EusUth.  in 
//.  v.  3!>6.)  By  smearing  the  bottom  of  the  lead 
with  tallow  (uwc/u/ii,  Lucilius,  ap.  Ind.  I.  c),  spe- 
cimens of  the  ground  were  brought  up,  showing 
whether  it  was  clay  (Herod,  ii.  5),  gravel,  or  luira 
rock.  [J.  Y.] 

CATAPULTA.  [Tormenti-.m.] 

C.\T.\UACrA  (KQTo/J/JelKTTjs),  a  portcullis,  so 
called  because  it  fell  with  great  force  and  a  loud 
noise.  According  to  Vegotius  (A?  lie  Mil.  iv.  4), 
it  was  on  additioiuU  defence,  suspended  by  irua 
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before  the  gate*  of  a  city,  m  tmk 
•  ■MMV  tMt»  when  ihe  enemy  had  c<Mat  Hp  to 
the  ;r»t<**,  the  portmlli*  nii;;!it  \»-  let  down  m  aa  to 
Uat  titeiu  lu,  and  to  etiabie  the  bniegvd  Ui  a«ail 
ikm  ftom  ftbovc.  la  the  accnmpMiyiiif  pUn  of 
tke  pfincipal  cBtimnee  to  Poapeti,  then  an  two 
•Mfewaja  far  Cm*  ymmungrn^  aad  ft  md  brtwata 
tht-ai,  f  •artem  fitet  irid<>,  for  aara|a&  The  gmte* 
ax  A^X,  tamiiig  «  pmtt  ICajuwL 
%^  thv  IhImi  m  tlw  pswMHli  vWn 
fdn  miKun.  This  end  of  the  road  was  n(<are»t  to 
the  lows ;  in  the  o|iDHMt»  diwictian,  the  road  led 
■iathg  ui—lij.  iW  pwtirifc  w  at  B,  B,  and 
WW  made  to  slide  in  ^roovn  ml  in  the  walk.  Thr 
■dcwaja,  secorvd  with  siaaller  gates,  were  roolcd 
iflwr"**  the  portioa  of  the  main  road  batWMD 
dtt  gates  (A,  A)  and  the  portcullis  (B,  fi)  waa  open 
fa  tte  akj.  When,  tht^fore,  an  attack  was 
tlw  aaaailaiits  were  eitht  r  excluded  hj  the 
yt£  tiiey  ioned  ikair  wty  into  the 
■Hempted  to  Imak  4amu  the  fates, 
the  ci:u' na,  sxirrnuMiini^  aiid  attackinft  them  from 
ahore,  had  tiia  greatest  poaaiUa  facflitiea  for  im- 

th<  **  cataiucta  **  as  an  oaetatl  cantri«aMce  ;  and 
it  appean  to  have  b«cn  empiojcd  by  the  Jews  at 
JenMaIeaiM«atijrMthe  time  of  Mrid.  (  /'«a/l 
XXJT.  7,  9;  oompL  Jrr.  u.  2.  Spt,)  [J.  Y.] 
KATAbKOPES  GRAPH  E'  (««T«f»owiit 
m  medaa  fanoght  agdwi  ipie*  at  Athens. 
If  a  spy  waa  diaeorered,  he  waa  placed  oo  the 
tack,  in  order  to  obtain  infarmation  from  him,  ami 
aftecwards  pat  to  death.  (Aotiphanea,  op.  AUtem, 
iL  pi  66;.  d. ;  Dera.  D»  Otr.  p.  272  ;  Aescfain. 
cCVo^pi.  PL  616;  Plat  FU.  diM  Ora/.  p.  H48,a.) 
It  apvifiirs  that  )..r.-icTiors  or.Iy  wr  n-  li.illo  to  this 
dtiMoa,  who  were  guiltj  <tf  thia 


CATASTA.    (SKnvr.  1 

CATEL\,  a  wkule  ua*-i  in  war  liy  the  G«-r- 
Gauls,  and  ••xne  of  the  Italian  nations  (  Virj;. 
J«a.TiL  741  :  VaL  Flat  ri.  83;  Aul.  G.-li.  x. 
25),  anppoaed  to  reaemble  the  aclis.  (Serr.  im 
Jt^Lc,  Ud.  Oript,  rriiL  7.)  It  probably  had 
iti  BHae  bam  emttimy  ;  and,  if  the  Welsh  terms 
spon,  octfeM,  to  cot  or  wangle,  and 


anngle,  ai 


oU'jn,  to  6t:hL,  are  nearly  allied  to  it> 
CATELLA.  [Catma.] 
CATTNA,  ^  CATBLLA  (<Awnt,  dim. 
r,  AXi/Ti'Sioi'),  a  chain.  The  chains  which 
«f  superior  vaduc,  either  on  accouut  of  the 
~  or  the  workmanships  an  eoaHBOidj  called 
mlrJfiie  (AAtVia  .  th.f  diminutive  etprr^s'^in;;  their 
fincncMi  and  delicacy  ris  wfh  as  their  minutcnesib 
The  apeoMM  af  andeut  chains  which  wa  hava  hi 
bnaaalaaipa,  m  scales  [Libra]  ,and  in  omunents 
ftr the penon, especially  necklaces  fMoNit a], show 
a  grest  rariety  of  eli-trant  and  iiii^enious  patterns. 
Boadn  a  plan  ciide  or  oral,  the  aqauato  link  ta 
•AM  ahaped  lika  the  %ure  8,  or  is  •  bar  wiA  a 
'      "  "    "  of 
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platted  wiitar  Ihnad,  like  the  gold 
nwnttfedand  at  Vaaiaa.  TUi  b  m 

the  lowett  f'T-rr-  nf  the  woodeil. 

These  chains  were  MaetfaiM  tiw  ai 

lathaniakw  (Ur.  zniT.  31 )  ;^but  they 

55),  either  on  the  neck  (wtfl  rir  yj^x^Kmr 
AAWtor,  Meitander,  p^  STj!,  ed.  Meiu.)<  **f  n>uiid 
tha  vmist  (Plin.  //.  A',  zxaiii.  I2){  and  were  used 
to  aaayd  pearla,  or  jewab  art  fai  gold,  keys, 
lockets,  and  oth<>r  trinkets.  [J.  Y.J 

CATEKVA'RIL  (GLADiATuaaa.] 
CATHEDRA,  a  Mat;  bat  the  term  waa  ann 
particul.nrlv  applied  to  >•  •  '"t  ««>als  tised  by  wo- 
men, wht-rras  mila  sigiiitu-d  a  ttat  cummon  tu  both 
•exea  (mlsr  /rmimmt  eulMrus^  Mart.  iii.  GIV,  it. 
7»  :  Hur.  Sat.  i.  10.  1^1  ;  Prop.  ir.  5.  S7).  The 
caihednie  were,  no  doubt,  of  ^arioaa  fama  and 
sixes  ;  bat  they  oaoallv  appear  to  have  had  hadti 
to«haa^wiatka  «na  to  the  «a  ripnaiHi  la 
the  anesed  weadeat,  wM  la  tokaa  ftan  Sir 


William  H  r 


On 


the  cathedra  m  scaled  a  bnde,  who  it  babg  iimned 
by  a  Aaaala  akva  vhk  •      aida  aT 


which  are  h<  ri-  shown.  The  link*  are  also  f  'lmA 
ao  cloaelj  eDlwioed,  that  the  chain  rcacmblet 


Women  were  also  accustomed  to  be  carried 
abmad  in  tbcae  cathedrae  instead  of  in  lecticae, 
which  practioe  wai  aooictimes  adopted  by  eflfeini- 
nate  persons  of  the  other  sex  (irjia  crrnrt  Jentttr 
ntktdm,  Jnr.  Sat,  I  66-,  compare  ix,  51).  The 
weed  cathedm  waa  aba  appned  to  Aa  chair  or 
pulpit  frum  which  lectures  were  read.  (Juv.  .s 
viL  203  i  Mart.  L  77.)  Compare  Buttiffcr,6uZNi«a, 
Tol.  i.  p.  S5t  ScMfer,  Da  At  VtUemL  u.  4. 

CATILU'S.  [Catims] 

CATINU.S,  or  CATINUM,a  large  di«h,  on 
which  fish  and  meat  wen  Mfred  op  at  toble. 
Hence  Horace  speaks  of  an  aaffUMhu  patimu  aa  ait 
indication  of  nig^ftirdliness  on  the  port  of  the  heat. 
(Hor.  JCp.  ii  4.  77  ;  Pers.  iii.  II.)  Fn-m  this 
word  came  tha  diauantiTO  catHIut  or  eutiUmm,  a 
■mall  diah. 

CAVAE  DIT  M     TT' 'V'  *J 

CAVEA.  LTmkatrlm.J 

CAUPO.  The  nature  of  the  bosiness  of  n 
rau{>o  is  explained  by  f  iaiiis  (Ad  E<li<f.  /'n  vinr. 
Dig.  4.  tit  9.  a.  6) :    caupo  . . .  oieroedcm  ac^ripit 
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In 

cnstndiac  nomino 
tr-avi'llcrs  in  his 
luit  opened  for 
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non  |ira  cwlodiif  tod  •  •  •  nt 
Ciapona  pntintur  .  .  .  ot  tnTTir^n 
tenetur."  The  ciuii<o  l<Klj;cd 
house,  and,  though  his  house  w  m 
the  aafe  keeping  of  tnvcllen^  gooda,  yet  ht  «m 
•nswcroble  for  their  goods  if  stolen  oat  of  lin 
house,  niul  al.s.0  for  diiinai:c  done  to  them  tlnTo. 
The  praetor's  edict  was  iu  this  form:  **2s'autae 
(earrien  hj  tea),  caapooei,tlabalMrH  (penons  who 
kept  stables  for  beasts),  quod  ciijusf]uc  salvum 
fore  rcccperint,  nisi  rcstitoeot,  in  cos  judicium 
dobo."  By  this  edict  mnA  paNMU  were  made  k< - 
nerally  liable  for  the  things  which  came  into  their 
care  ;  for  the  words  "quod  cujnsqne  salvara  fore 
rrceporint,"  arc  explauied  thus,  "  qunrocunque  rem 
■ire  meroem  noepocuit.*'  But  if  the  goods  of  the 
tmveller  weie  Viat  «r  dnviged  owing  to  any  un- 
nvnidablc  caliuiiity,  as  robbery,  firi.\  or  tliu  lik<\  tho 
coupo  was  not  answerable.  The  action  which  the 
•diet  gKve  «M  in  fiwtun,**  or  an  action  on  the 
OM  ;  snd  it  was  Hononu-io,  that  is,  given  by  the 
inelor.  The  reason  why  an  Honoraria  actio  was 
•llowvd,  though  there  might  be  actiones  civilcs,  is 
MoUined  by  Pompooiiu  (quoted  by  Ulpian,  Ad 
Edktum,  Dig.  4.  tit  9.  S.  §  1 ) :  m  Mitam  cmw 
then*  mi^ht  l>e  an  actio  l<xati  ct  conducti,  or 
an  actio  depositi,  against  the  caupo ;  but  in  the 
■etio  kieati  et  conduct!,  the  caupo  would  bo  an- 
swerable only  for  cuIjKi,  and  in  the  actio  depositi 
he  would  be  answerable  only  for  dolus,  whereas  in 
this  honoiana  actio  he  was  liable  even  if  there  was 
no  culpa,  except  m  the  excqited  CMes.  The  Eng- 
lish Uw  as  to  liability  of  an  innkeeper  is  the  same. 
(Kait«,8hiickani,2a&  Ad.  iticf.)    [C.  L.) 

CAUPO'NAt  signified,  1.  An  ino,  where  tra- 
vdhn  obtafaied  Ibod  and  lodging;  in  which  lawe 
it  answered  to  the  fireck  w<»da  ira»^<c»roi', 
Karayt^ytoy,  and  KordXvais.  2.  A  shop,  where 
wine  and  icady-dresscd  meat  were  sold,  and  thus 
corresfMttided  to  the  Greek  Kain)\ttoi>.  The  per- 
son who  ki-pt  a  caupona  was  called  caujx). 

1 1  has  been  mamtaincd  by  many  writers  that 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  no  inns  for  the  ae- 
coBmwdation  of  persons  of  any  respectability,  and 
that  their  caujHmne  and  navioKua  were  mere 
houses  of  shelter  for  the  lowest  classes.  That  such, 
however,  was  not  the  case,  an  attentive  penual  of 
the  classical  authors  will  sufficiently  show ;  though 
it  is,  at  the  same  time,  veiy  evident  that  their 
houses  of  public  onlertaimBeBt  did  not  correspond, 
either  in  sise  or  coBwnimce^  to  similar  phioes  in 
modem  times. 

Greek  Itmt.  —  The  hospitality  of  the  eailiert 
times  of  Greece  rendered  inns  unnecessary  ;  but  in 
kter  timee  they  appear  to  have  been  very  nume- 
rous. The  public  ambas-sadnrs  of  .Athens  were 
sometimes  obliged  to  avail  themselves  of  the  ac- 
commodation of  such  houses  ( Aesehin.  De  FaU.  Leg. 

r273\  03  well  as  private  persons.  (Cir.  De  Dir. 
27,  /«e.  ii.  4.)  In  addition  to  which,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  the  great  number  of  festivals 
which  were  celebnUed  in  the  different  towns  of 
Greece,  besides  the  fear  great  national  ftstival^ 
to  which  persons  flocked  from  nil  parts  of  tlie 
Hellenic  worid,  must  have  required  a  eoMiderablc 
nvmberof  Inns  to  aeeommodate  strangers,  not  only 
in  the  places  where  the  festivals  were  celebrated, 
but  also  on  the  roads  leading  to  those  places. 
(Becker,  ChariHe*^  vol,  i.  p.  134.) 

The  word  srairrjAttof  signified,  as  has  bocn  al- 
ready remarked,  a  phue  where  wine  and  ready- 
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dressed  provisions  were  sold.    RdvifAot  signifies 

in  general  a  retail  trader,  who  sold  goods  in  small 
quantities,  w  hence  be  is  sometimes  called  vaAry- 
wdniXos,  and  his  burincss  irakfyK<xrt]\tvtiv  (l)em. 
a  Dimytodor.  p.  1285;  ArisUipL  iVat  1166  ; 
PeOux,  vii.  12) ;  but  tile  term  Is  oMira  partsodsriy 
applied  to  a  piTson  who  sold  rcady-dre*sed  provi- 
sions, and  especially  wine  in  small  quantities. 
(PUu.  €hrgi,  &  518.)  When  a  ret^  dealer  hi 
other  commodities  is  spoken  of,  the  name  of  hia 
mule  is  usually  prefixed ;  thus  we  read  of  wpoSa- 
ToKiinjXos  (IMut  PerieL  24),  imXatv  KdwrjXof 
(Aristoph.  /'or,  1175),  iov<5«r  wianfi^s  {I«L 
4.3.0),  0i8Kuucdani\os,  &c.  In  these  wamiXtMS 
only  pi  T.ions  fif  the  very  lowest  class  were  accus- 
tomed to  eat  and  drink,  (laocr.  Artkp.  c.  18  : 
Decker,  CHaHUe$,y^lp.269,Ac) 

2.  Roman  Inns.  —  A  Roman  inn  was  cnlled  not 
only  oaupoma^  but  also  ta6ema  and  talicnta  direr- 
sorso,  or  simply  divertorium  or  tlavertorimm.  Along 
all  tho  great  roads  of  Italy  there  were  inns,  as  wo 
see  from  the  description  which  Horace  gives  of  his 
journey  from  Rome  to  Bmndisium  {Sat.  L  5), 
tboi^  the  accommodation  which  they  oAwed  waa 
generally  of  a  poor  kind.  We  also  find  aentka 
of  public  inns  in  Itiily  in  other  ptissagcs.  (Cic 
pro  Uucni.  59,  PAiL  il  51 ;  Uor.  Efi.  u  11. 11 } 
Propert  iv.  8.  \9t  Atb  tf  Hm  Afmim,  rrm. 
15.)  At  Rome,  there  must  have  boon  many  inns 
to  accommodate  stnuigers,  but  they  arc  hardly  ever 
spoken  of.  We,  however,  find  frequent  mention 
of  houses  where  wine  and  roady-dressed  provisions 
were  sold,  and  which  appear  to  hare  been  nume- 
rtMis  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  The  luiuses  where 
persons  were  allowed  to  eat  and  drink  were  usually 
called  PtfitM  and  not  canponae ;  and  the  heepers 
of  them,  Popnc.  They  were  principally  fn  ijuentiHi 
by  slaves  and  the  lower  classes  (Cic.  Prv  AliL  24), 
and  were  consequently  only  furnished  with  stools 
to  sit  upon  instead  of  couches,  whence  Martial  (v, 
7U)  culls  these  places  tellariolat  popinas.  This 
ciremnalanoe  is  illnstmted  by  a  painting  foimd  at 
Pompsii  in  n  winashsft  wywesuiim^  a  drinkuw- 
scene.  Th«s«  are  fiw  penens  sitting  cn  stews 
round  a  tripod  table.  The  dress  of  two  of  the 
tigurcs  is  renuukable  for  the  hoods,  which  leserable 
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thoee  of  the  omotes,  worn  hv  the  Italian  sailors 
and  fishermen  of  the  present  iay.   They  use  rape 

made  of  honi  instead  of  glasses,  and  fnun  their 
whole  appearance  evidently  belong  to  the  lower 
orden.  AhoTethemandmNBtsorticf  ealaUea 

hunff  upon  a  row  of  f>o£rs. 

The  Thermopolui,  which  are  spoken  of  in  the 
article  Calio.a,  appear  to  have  been  tiw  «me  a« 
the  popinae.  Many  of  these  popinae  were  little 
better  than  the  Lttfamarii  or  brothels ;  whence 
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iL  4.  calls   then  im 

Oop  *at  Pompeii,  w1mp»  the 
paintir^  described  above  found,  *<>eius  Ui  hare 
Wca  X  ha—t  of  th'iM  deacnpuoa;  for  behind  the 
■lup  thtam  it  am  imMPr  chanMr  cMtainini;  paint- 
■gi  of  everr  species  of  indccencT.  (GivS  J'^m- 
ToL  iL  p.  lU.)  Th«  Gftmttie,  mU,<.h  arc 
in  canfction  with  the 
(SoeC  ri£«.  34),  wm  broUiek,  vknice 
thrr  are  often  claaard  with  the  Imaira,  (Lit.  zxtL 
2  ,  'C;c  xiii.  11.  /'ro  .S«f.  9.)    Under  the 

eaipenja  mao  j  attempts  vcn  aMd*  to  nguku  tW 
wpinae,  Imt  apparently  with  Iklla  wmmm,  TS* 
Wr.iu  forbad  ail  coked  proTicions  la  be  taid  in 
Uh«  liiap*  (^bueC  TUt.  34) ;  and  Claudius  com- 
maded  them  to  ba  tint  op  ahifrlher.  (I>ion 
fais.  It.  •  .  >  T^'  appear,  however,  to  hare  been 
»uuD  opeiH?d  a^^b,  if  they  ere  cvi-r  elated ;  for 
Nero  eooaaanded  that  nocbinft  »h<iuM  be  mM  is 
thoa  bat  drfliacnt  kind*  of  cooked  pulae  or  rtge- 
uUf  (Suet.  .Ver.  16  ;  Dion  Com.  UiL  U) ;  and 
m  ecjct  to  the  same  cUcct  woa  alio  plbliikcd  kj 
ViHiiiM     (Daoa  Caaa.  Uvi.  lU.) 

INjw  wlia  kapt  wm  «r  fcaaiw  rf  pablk  itw- 
tuna(>ni  of  A.nv  kind,  wcro  h*  Id  in  low  estimation 
hath  amuoft  the  Cireeka  and  lioiDaaa  (Thcophr. 
<W.C;  nat.£^xLppk91t.»19>:  MdtWivh 
die  (pttheta  of  j^rfi/li  and  malujmi^  which  Horace 
giTfla  to  tbem  {JSuL.  L  1.  2d,  i.  &.  4),  buj  refer 
to  fHtiflriv  iwtrjwym,  yat  tliay  mmd  to  ex* 
prcaa  the  oommoD  eaitea  entertained  wapectiiiy 
the  vhoU  dasa.  (Zd,  Dm  WirtktkHmir  d.  Akm ; 
Stockmamv.  iM  Ptfm»s  JMuT,  Odka^  fsL  L 

CAUSA  LIBBRAUSL  [AaaMm.] 

CAUSAE  PBOBATIO.  [CivtTAf^] 
GAUSIA  (aowrla),  a  kat  with  a  broad  brim, 
vUA  wm  Mde  of  felt  and  worn  hj  the  Maoe* 

dnnian  kin^.  (Vajcr.  Max.  t.  1.  §4.)  It«  f  r:;i 
ia  seen  u  the  aooezed  tigurea,  which  are  taken 


If  a  tkiiv  h 
>lk«r.lkeM 


I.  of  >Iaeedon.  '1  h«  liamans  adopted  it  from  the 
Macedooiast  ( Pbut  Mil.  Glor.  ir.  4.  42,  Pert. 
i  X  76 1  Aotip.  The«.  ta  Brw^kU  AmaL  iL  111), 
aad  man  especially  the  %m^tam  Oemailhi.  who 
L  imitate  Alexander  the  Qnat  In  his  cus- 

uoK.   (HcndMa. IT.  8.  f  &)  [J.Y.J 

CAIPnO,  CAVFRK  Tkae  wctde  are  of 
frt^cent  otcurrrDce  in  the  Roman  classical  writers 
and  jnhsta,  aiid  hare  a  great  variety  of  significa- 
tioM  aeeeeding  to  the  matter  to  which  they  refer. 
Their  jreneral  gt^rn'fi cation  ia  that  of  security  gifcn 
by  one  person  to  another  ;  also  security  or  legal 
Mfety  wlacb  ooe  penoo  obtains  by  the  adrice  or 
waalaDee  of  anotber.  The  genecai  tern  (cautio) 
!i  distribnted  into  iu  apeeies  aeeotdiaf  te  the  par- 
tkukr  kind  of  the  mcurity,  which  m.iy  !><•  by 
fcj  a  fidrjimfiTt  and  m  Tarioua  other 


r.\rTio. 

•ceordimlj  ModiiM  hgr  iti  adjande,  ae  camie 
fidcjoMaria,  fif— ihAt,  er  hypo(b««aria,  and  ao 

OIL  C\i  r. 'I  is  used  to  ex\)iT*t  1>  th  tin-  .  urity 
which  a  mngiatiafa  «r  a  jadax  ouij  ra^aiia  eaa 
party  to  give  fa  flMlha;  vhirh  ^pfHea  U  mm» 

wh  rp  thorp  ii  a  matter  in  f!i»f>«lr  of  which  a 
ct>urt  has  already  cogniiance  ;  and  also  the 
rity  which  is  given  and  rsceired  by  and  bet 
parciee  oeC  in  lui^tion.    'I  ho  Mi>rdi  cau!'t<  :\\\-\ 
caTere  are  mure  paructuariy  us«d  in  the  lAiirr 
seiite, 

MepefMala 
•  MttV  pignas  ev 
of  ^ipelhiiia  ;  if  the  cautio  is  the  engagement  of  a 
saivCf  «■  behalf  af  a  friadfai,  ii  it  aaMtie  Me- 

jussoria. 

The  cautio  is-as  mint  fr^nitTitly  a  writiup,  whii  h 
expresaed  the  object  of  tlM  {sutM*  to  it ;  accord* 
ia|ljtht««vlcMrti»flHH  la  i^fidfy  haih  the  ia. 
stnuBent  (eUrofrvfAum  or  MsfrwsMAiai)  and  the 
object  which  it  was  the  porpoae  of  the  inatniment 
to  Mcure.  (Dig.  47.  tit  2.  a.  27.)  Ckxm  {Ad 
Dmrii.  U)  mm  the  ■ipwMiw  — <fe  aku^rwfM 

— I^BM  iMMM   ^L^JJ    aHf  I-,/    a  -  ,1 

*  ffw  ^Haw  ^^^^rw  vM^wiv  ■■mv  vxpv^seeQ 

the  fact  of  one  person  giTini;  security  to  aixithcr  aa 
to  sooae  partiaiiar  thiqg  or  act.  (Dig.  ^  til.  X 
s.  9 :  SA.  tit  I.  a  la) 

L'Ipian  (Di^.  46.  tit  5)  diridea  the  prnct'irine 
stipulalionrs  into  three  speciea,  judieialca,  cautio* 
oaies,  communes  ;  and  he  defines 
to  be  those  which  are  e<)uirBlent  to  aa 
(nsstor  aetiomt  koLfnt)  and  are  a  good 
a  new  action,  aa  the  stipulatioitea  de  legatis,  tutela« 
imiui  rem  habcrc^aBd  4ania—i  infaitwi  Gbb> 
tioMi  then,  which  were  a  bnmdi  ef  ettpaMonee, 
were  snch  c<iti!ri-  t*  .n  wi.nM  t..-  cri.nnil  uf  a<iiM;i«. 
The  fiaUowing  ejuunpics  will  axplaio  the  paasoge  of 

In  Tii.T  V  in«-  «  a  here*  could  not  safely  pay 
Ifgu^ici,  uiilcss  the  lei^t^  ^Te  security  (mstfiia) 
to  refund  in  mm  the  will  under  which  he  daimed 
should  turn  oat  to  be  bad.  (Dig.  5.  tit  3.  s.  1 7.) 
The  Muciana  cautio  applied  to  the  ca«e  of  t^-stu- 
mentary  conditions,  which  consisted  in  not  doinn 
some  act,  which,  if  dsM^  weidd  dHme  the  hctva 
or  Irgatariae  ef  the  hevedltoe  er  the  legacy.  Ia 
ord'-r  thfit  ttif  jH  r»'>n  wlii>  rould  take  the  In T'-ditaa 
or  the  legacy  in  the  event  of  the  oondjlsoa  being 
braken,  might  have  the  property  eNwad,  ha  was 
cntitlol  to  hate  the  ^flN  Lnia  cautio.  (Di^.  .'•'i. 
tit  1.  s.  7,  IH,  73.)  The  herrs  was  also  in  aouie 
CM«  bound  to  give  Mearity  for  the  payment  ef 
legaciea,  or  the  legatee  was  entitled  to  the  lioimnim 
Posaessio.  Tutnres  and  cumlarea  were  requin'd  to 
give  security  (tatudarf)  for  the  due  nd ministration 
of  the  praper^  iatiaaied  to  thwa,  aniese  the  loior 
was  appointed  hy  testanmt,  er  rniless  the  eomiar 
wa-.  ,'i  njrator  letritinuis.  i  fl.iiu-,  ;  1  i  A  pm- 
cuiator  who  laed  ia  the  name  of  an  absent  party, 
ndght  ha  veqaiied  ta  gf  «•  eeeority  that  the  abeeat 
party  would  consent  to  l>e  conclnded  liy  the  act  of 
hia  procurator  (/</.  iv.  !).'>);  tins  s<xurity  was  a 
apeeiee  satisdationis,  includetl  under  the  genai 
cautio.  (1%.  46.  til.  H.  s.  .'S.  I.'t,  UC,  Air.)  In  the 
case  of  damnum  infi  ctunt,  tlie  <iwner  of  the  huid  or 
property  threatened  with  the  mischief,  might  chiim 
•ecvrity  fnm  the  person  who  was  thri«tening  |ha 
niMhiee  (Ci&  7hp.  4;  Gains,  {t.  81  ;  Dig.  491 
tit  8.  ».  r,.) 

Jf  a  Tender  sold  a  thing,  it  was  iMoal  for  him 
l»Min«hilhihid»tMdtiilt  It     aad  dyn 
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if  any  person  recovered  it  from  tlie  parchaser  by  A 
better  title,  be  would  make  it  good  to  ttm  pur- 
dtiiaeri  and,  in  tome  cates,  the  cautio  wa»  for 
d«able  the  vdae  of  thm  thing.  (Di^.  21.  tit.9. 
s.  60.)    Tbia  was,  in  fact,  a  warranty. 

The  word  caiitio  waa  alao  applied  to  the  release 
whkh  a  debtor  obtniiied  ffam  mi  m-ditor  on  satis- 
fying liift  demand  :  in  thig  s<>n«p  cniitio  ia  equiva- 
lent to  a  modem  rec€ipt ;  ii  is  ihe  doblor'e  aecurity 
againat  the  same  demand  being  niado  n  socund 
tine.  (Cm.  BnU.  5  ;  Dia,  46.  tiU  3.  a.  89,  H,) 
Thna  cavwv  ftb  aliqno  sigmftet  to  obtdn  US*  Idnd 
of  si^curity.  A  pcraon  to  whom  the  usus  fructua 
of  a  thing  waa  given.,  mi^ht  be  required  to  give 
Mcnrily  UMt  he  would  enjoy  and  use  it  pnpmf, 
and  not  waste  it    (Dig.  7.  tit.  9.) 

Cavere  ia  also  applied  to  expn  m  the  professional 
advice  and  aasistance  of  a  lawyer  to  hi»  client  for 
his  conduct  in  any  legal  matter.  (Cic.  Ad  Fam, 
iii.  1,  vii.  6,  Pro  MurenOy  c  10.) 

The  word  mvere  and  ita  derivatives  are  also 
used  to  exprcsa  the  pioviaiooa  of  a  law,  by  which 
any  thing  is  forbidden  or  enlmd,*!  in  Ae  phnae, 
—  Cutttum  eft  f<y'\  prineipa/itnu  cons^itutumihu^, 
&c.  It  is  also  \iM-il  to  exprcas  the  words  in  a  will, 
by  which  a  testator  deilarca  his  wiah  that  certain 
things  should  be  done  after  hia  death.  The  pre- 
paration of  the  inatmmenta  of  cantio  was,  of  course, 
the  business  of  a  lawvcr.  f  O.  L.] 

CEADAS  (K«iStu)  or  CAEAOAS  (KoidtatX 
wae  ft  deep  cavern  er  ehaan,  19ce  the  BmnAnm  at 
Athens,  into  which  the  Spartan.s  were  accustomed 
to  thrust  persons  condemned  to  death.  (Tbuc.  i. 
184  ;  Stnb.  TiiL  p.  367  :  Pans.  iv.  li,  (4;  Sulda^ 
$.v.  Bdpadpoy,  KawtSat,  Kc^of.) 

CEDIT  DIES.  [I.ROATtJM.] 

CE'LBRB8|are  said  to  have  been  three  hun- 
dred heneBen*  who  fbrmed  the  bodjr<gaaid  of 
ReoiBhit  both  hi  peaee  and  war  (Liv.  115;  Dio- 
nys.  ii.  13  ;  Pint.  Rom.  26).  There  can, however, 
be  little  doubt  that  these  Celercs  were  tkot  simply 
the  body-guard  of  the  kbg,  but  were  the  aaue  aa 
the  equitcs,  or  hora/rmen,  n  fact  which  is  rrprcsaly 
stated  by  some  writers  (Plin.  //.  A'.  xxxiiL  2.  s.  9), 
and  implied  by  others  (Dionya.  /.  <?.).  [  Eqititbs.] 
The  ctjrmol(igy  of  Celercs  ia  variously  given.  Some 
wrHen  derived  it  fVom  their  leader  Ccler,  who  was 
Bind  to  have  slain  Remus,  but  most  writers  con- 
nected it  with  the  Greek  KiKiis^  in  reference  to  the 
qoiekiMW  of  th«r  lerneeb  (Serr.  ud  Fbj^  Aem, 
xi.  603.)  Nicbuhr  supposes  oeA'm  to  be  identical 
with  pairiaiy  and  maintnina  that  the  former  word 
was  the  name  of  the  whole  cln-ss  aa  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  the  nation  (/fiat,  of  Romr,  vol.  i. 
p.  331);  but  although  the  equitcs  were  at  firet 
unoubtedly  choeen  from  the  patricians,  there  aecma 
no  reason  liar  believing  that  the  word  cefarai  wai 
aynonymovi  with  pame^ 

The  Ccleres  were  nnder  the  command  of  a  7Vi- 
ltm»M  CUsnoM,  who  stood  in  Uie  same  relation  to 
the  king^  aa  the  magister  equitum  did  in  a  subse- 
quent period  to  the  dictator.  He  occupied  the 
second  place  in  the  state,  and  in  the  ab&euce  of  the 
king  had  the  right  of  convoking  the  comitia. 
Whether  be  was  appointed  by  the  king,  or  elected 
by  the  comitia,  haa  been  questioned,  but  the  fbtrner 
is  the  more  probable.    (Lyd.  De  Mag.  i.  14  ;  Pom- 

fan.  de  Orijf.  Jttr.  in  Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  a.  2.  §§  15, 
9  i  Dienja.  ir.  71 ;  eamp.  Beeker,  Himitmek  dtr 
Jtomuc^k,  Altertk.  vol  ii.  part  i.  pp.  239,  33R.) 
CELLA,  in  its  primaiy  tenae,  mean*  a  atorc- , 


room  of  KRj  kind.  (Varr.  De  Limg.  Led  r.  162. 
ed.  Miiller.)  Of  these  there  were  various  d«*- 
acriptiooa,  which  took  their  diadnguiabing  dcno- 
mmatiana  from  the  aitidca  diey  eontabe^  aa,  fir 

instiinre,  the  oeila  penuaria  OT  penaria,  the  ctUa 
idtktria  and  e<eUa  vimria.  The  slave  to  whom  the 
charge  of  these  stores  was  intrusted,  was  called 
cv/i/nW  (Plant.  Cujd.  iv.  2.  11.5  ;  Senec.  A>.  122), 
or  I'romus  (Coluni.  xii.  U),  or  etmdut^  "  quia  promit 
quod  amditum  est "  (compare  Hor.  Chrm.  i.  9.  7, 
iii.  2L  8),  and  somethnea  jBraawaoNiAM  and  ^r»> 
cvraferpem*.  (Phuit  Pmid,  it  H  14.)  This  an- 
swers to  our  butler  and  h  is- k  -eper. 

Any  number  of  small  rooms  clustered  together 
like  the  cella  of  a  honeycomb  (Virg.  (rson;.  iv.  164) 
wcrv  also  tenmc!  rfl'ar'  ;  hence  the  donnitorirs  of 
slaves  and  menials  iu-e  called  ctUae  (Cic.  Phil, 
li.  27  ;  Columella,  i.  G),  and  ceUae  famUiarieiae 
(Vitran  tL  10.  p.  182)  in  diatinctifla  to  a  bed- 
chamber, which  waa  aMmbm,  Thna  a  deeping- 
room  at  a  piiblichouse  is  also  in Dnl  relhi.  (Petron. 
55.)  For  the  aame  reason  the  dena  in  a  brothel 
are  oeAw.  (Petimi.  8 ;  Jqt.  Sal.  tL  138.)  Baeh 
female  occupied  one  to  herself  (fbid.  122X  over 
wliich  her  name  and  the  price  of  her  fiivoars  were 
inscribed  (Snec.  Conirov.  i.  2) ;  hence  (v/Ai  in- 
$tripia  means  a  brotheL  (Mart  zL  45.  1.)  Ceila 
ostiarii  (Vitruv.  vi.  10  ;  Petron.  29),  or  jamitori* 
(Suet  J'HeJl.  16),  ia  the  porter's  lodge. 

In  the  hatha  the  cella  eaUUma^  trndana^  and 
/ngidariMt  wero  theae  which  ccwfalwed  napeutlvdy 
the  warm,  tepid,  and  cold  hath.  [Balnbar.] 

The  interior  of  a  temple,  that  is  the  part  in- 
dvded  within  the  outside  shell,  aJiK6s  (see  th». 
lower  woodcut  in  Antak),  was  also  called  clfa. 
There  was  someliiuea  more  than  one  cella  within 
the  s;ime  peristyle  Or  under  the  8.irnc  roof ;  in 
which  caae  they  were  either  tuned  hack  to  hack, 
aa  in  ^  temple  of  Rome  and  Venni,  baih  br* 
Hadrian  on  the  Via  Sacra,  the  remains  of  which 
are  still  visible ;  or  parallel  to  each  other,  aa  in  the 
temple  of  JnpiterOptimua  Maxinraa  hi  the  OapileL 
In  such  iiutanrea  each  cell  tn  ik  t!ie  name  of  the 
deity  whose  statQO  it  contamed,  as  cella  Joria,eetfa 
Junonia,  <W/(i  Minervae.  *'    f  A.  R] 

CELLA'RIUS.  (Cklla.] 

CENOTA'PHIUM,  a  cenotaph  (ittiAs  and 
Ta(poi)  was  an  empty  or  honorary  tomb,  erwted  as 
a  menuuial  of  a  peraon  wboae  body  waa  buried 
elaewhere,  or  net  mmd  far  burial  at  all  (Cbnp. 
Thuc.  ii.  31  ;  Virg.  Arn.  iii,  303.) 

Cenutaphia  were  considered  aa  reiigtoea^  and 
therefore  divmi  jurU,  till  a  naoript  of  the  em- 
perors Antoninus  and  Verus  pronounced  them  not 
to  be  ao.  (lleiuec  Anl.  Jtum.  ii  1.)      [K.  W.j 

CENSITOR.  [Cbnsor.] 

CENSUA'LES.  [CiNsoit.] 

CENSOR  (rtfirrHis\  the  name  of  two  magia- 

trates  of  high  rank  in  the  Roman  republic.  TheiF 
office  was  called  Cmsura  (riftT^rfta  or  riftjfrlay. 
The  Cmnu^  which  waa  •  register  of  Remaii 
citizens  and  of  their  property,  was  first  estab- 
lished by  Servius  Tulliua,  the  fifth  king  of  Rome, 
After  the  expulaion  of  the  kinga  it  waa  takm 
by  the  eonanla ;  and  apecial  magiatratea  were  not 
appointed  for  the  porpose  of  taking  it  till  the 
year  B.  c  443.  The  rea.ton  of  this  nltenition 
was  owiqg  to  the  appointment  in  the  preceding 
year  of  tribvni  inBittnn  with  ewnsular  power  in 
phw  of  the  consuls;  a!!'^  thr^r  tribunes  might 
be  plebeians,  the  patrit^iaua  Ue|mved  the  conaul% 
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and  ^nxcqucntly  thuir  rcprcsentalires,  tho  tri- 
Dunea,  of  the  right  of  taking  the  ccnfl|%  and  en- 
traated  H  to  two  «MgistiBt«,  called  OMaona^  who 
wen  to  b«  choaen  ezdtinvely  ftun  tlw  paericiant. 

The  magistracT  cmtinui  4  to  be  a  patrician  one 
till  B.  c  361,  when  C  Marcius  Rutlltu  wn»  the 
fint  plfli^ian  censor  (Ut.  viL  93),  Twdre  yean 
aftcrwnnl-,  n.  r.  33D,  it  was  provided  hj  one  of 
the  Pubiiii  111  1  iws,  that  one  of  the  censors  must 
Meaaurily  l>>  <  plebeian  (Lir.  fiiL  ISXlmt  it  was 
not  till  B.  c  2U0  that  a  plebeian  censor  performed 
the  solemn  puriAcation  of  the  people  (Judrum  com- 
(i :  J  if,  Liy.  Ef'.  1 .  I.  In  li.  c.  1 31  thatwoconaon 
were  for  the  fint  time  plebeians. 

TImiw  wfn  alwanra  two  ceoMMi  Iweme  dio  two 
consuls  had  previously  tilcen  the  census  together. 
If  one  of  the  ccn&ors  died  daring  the  timR  of  his 
office,  another  had  at  fint  to  be  chosen  in  his 
strad,  as  in  the  case  of  the  consuh.  This,  how- 
ever, happened  only  once^  namely,  in  ii.  c.  393  ; 
because  toe  captore  of  Rome  by  the  Oauls  in  this 
lostnun  excited  iel%iaaa  leBi«  aoauuft  tlio  pnctke 
(Lir.  r.  31).  nom this tino, if «M of  tlw eenaon 
died,  his  colleague  resigned,  and  two  new  censors 
were  chosen.  (Lir.  ri.  27,  ix.  34,  xxiv.  4'^ 
nm  8.) 

'[l^^  rrr^rr!  wcfc  elcct^-d  in  th"  comitia  con- 
toriata  held  under  the  presidency  of  a  consul. 
(GeU.  ziiL  li ;  Lir.  xl  45.)  Niebuhr  supposes 
Uiat  they  were  at  fint  elected  by  the  comitia 
cnriata,  and  that  their  election  was  confirmed  by 
the  centuries  ;  but  th<'re  is  no  authority  for  this 
suppoaitioo,  and  the  troth  of  it  depends  entirely 
■pea  tho  eorwctneaa  of  Ma  viewo  fespecting  tho 
elt<iiou  of  the  consuls.  [Consul.]  It  was  nc- 
ceasary  that  botii  censors  should  )ic  elected  on  the 
aUBOdiy;  atid  accordingly  if  the  voting  for  the 
armnd  xns  not  finished,  the  election  of  the  fint 
Went  far  nothing,  and  new  coniitia  had  to  be  held. 
(Lir.  ix.  34.)  The  comitia  for  the  election  of  tho 
eensota  were  held  ooder  different  auipicea  from 
thoao  at  tho  doetion  of  the  eoniab  and  praeton  ; 

ami  the  censors  were  accordin>;ly  not  n-garded  as 
their  cuilcagu^  although  iliey  likewise  possessed 
^  wuirima  amspiaa  (Oell.  xiil  15).  Thoeoinitia 
were  I  t  by  the  consuls  of  the  year  xfry  soon 
after  they  had  entered  upon  their  office  (Li v.  xxiv. 
10,  xxxix.  41)  ;  and  tho  eanion,  ai  soon  m  they 
«-rre  elected  and  tho  cauaMiol  power  had  been 
gnunted  to  them  by  o  bar  wamrtaki^  were  fully 

ifj*lalled  in  their  office,  (Cic.  /  I.<-n.  J-  r.  ii.  11  ; 
Lir.  xl.  45.)  Am  tk  general  principle  the  only 
persoiu  eligibfo  to  tho  oOco  wtn  thooo  who  had 
prcvioosly  been  consuls  ;  but  a  few  exceptions 
oocor.  At  first  there  was  no  kw  t<j  prevent  a 
yenon  honif  ecusor  s  second  time  ;  but  the  only 
person,  who  vitm  twice  elected  to  the  office,  was 
C.  Marciiu  Kutilus  in  &  c.  265  ;  and  he  brought 
forward  a  law  in  this  year,  ciuiclinj?  that  no  one 
ahoold  bo  choaen  cenaor  a  seoood  time,  and  re- 
fn  eonsequence  the  sonianie  of  Genaarinoa. 
(Pint,  r--,;/,,/  1  ;          ^fax.  iv.  1.  §  3.) 

The  censunthip  n  distinguished  from  all  other 
Botnan  uiogistiocies  by  tho  loBfth  of  time  during 
which  it  vrva  held.  Tlic  censors  were  originally 
chosen  for  a  whole  lustrum,  tliat  is,  a  period  of 
fire  yean  ;  but  their  office  was  limited  to  eighteen 
aMMiUia,  as  early  as  ten  yean  after  its  inati* 
tntion  (&  c.  433),  by  a  law  of  ^  fictater 
Wan).  .Aeniilins  Mnnieninn!*  (Lir.  ir.  24,  ix.  33). 
Xh«  ceosors  also  held  a  Yciy  peculiar  fnaition 


with  respect  to  rauk  and  dii^nity.  No  imperium 
was  bestowed  npon  them,  and  nccordinglj 
had  no  lictoca>  (Zonar.  viL  19.)  Tho  jiu  cmmtrae 
was  granted  to  them  by  a  /!er  centuriata,  and  not 
by  the  curiae,  and  in  that  rf  !<{><H;t  they  were  in- 
ferior in  power  to  the  consuls  and  praetors.  (Cic 
de  Leg.  Agr.  1L  11.)  Bat  notwittistaiidinff  thi^ 
the  censorship  was  ngarded  a?  the  highest  dignity 
in  the  state,  with  the  excepiiuu  of  the  dictatonhip  : 
it  was  an  Itpft  J^px4h*  aamchu  magislrattu,  to  which 
the  deepest  rcrerencc  was  due.  (Plut  Cht.  Maj. 
16,  FUtmm,  18,  CamiU.  2,  14,  Aemil.  Paul.  38  ; 
Cic,  ad  rum.  iii,  10.)  The  high  rank  and  dignity 
which  the  ceosoiship  obtaiiied,  was  owing  to  tbio 
rariouB  important  duties  gradiMlly  antraatad  to  H, 
and  e^pixially  to  its  possessing  tlic  n  f/imm  momm, 
or  general  control  over  tho  conduct  and  morals  of 
the  citisens  ;  in  the  exercise  of  which  power  they 
wen-  n-gulated  solely  by  their  own  views  r,f  -^  ity, 
and  were  not  responsiblu  to  any  other  power  in  the 
state.  (Dionys.  in  Mat,  Nova  CoU,  roL  ii.  p.  516 1 
Liv.  ir.  24,  joax.  87;  VaL  Max.  vU.  2.  f  6.)  Tho 
eenion  poaseased  of  course  tho  sdla  conlis  (L!r. 
xl.  45),  but  with  respect  to  tlieir  officiol  dress  there 
is  some  doubt.  From  a  well-known  passage  of 
Polybins  (ri.  53),  daocrilMii^  the  use  of  tho 
iina['i!i(>5  at  (nnerals,  we  may  conclude  that  a  con- 
sul or  proctor  wore  the  praetcxto,  one  who  triumphed 
the  toga  picta,  and  the  censor  a  purple  toga  pecu- 
liar to  him  I  bat  other  writen  speak  of  their 
official  dress  as  the  same  as  that  of  the  other 
higher  roaglstnUea.  (Zonar.  vii.  19;  Athrii.  xiv. 
p.  660,  c.)  The  funeral  of  a  censor  was  always 
condncted  with  greet  pomp  and  splendoor*  and 
hence  a  furtit»  ci-nmrium  was  vote*!  even  to  tho 
emperors.    (Tac  Amu.  ir.  15,  xiii.  2.) 

Tho  osnsonhip  continiiad  in  existence  fur  421 
years,  namely,  frtHO  Ik  C.  443  to  a  c.  22  ;  but 
during  this  period  many  lustra  passed  by  without 
any  censor  l»eing  chosen  at  all.  According  to  one 
statement  the  office  was  abolishod  by  Salla 
(ScboL  Oronor.  ad  €Se.  Dio.  im  Om^oL  S,  p.  S84, 
cd.  OrcllI),  and  allhnuch  the  aullmrity,  on  which 
this  stiiteinent  re!<t^  is  not  of  much  weight,  the 
fact  itself  it  )mlmble  ;  for  there  was  no  census 
during  the  two  lustra  which  elapsed  from  Sulla's 
dictati'rship  to  the  first  coxiauluhip  of  Poni|K'y 
(u.  (\  70),  and  any  strict  regimen  inoruni 
would  have  baen  found  very  inoonrenieut  to  tho 
aristocracy  In  wfaoao  filvonr  Snlbi  1(|risht#d.  If 

the  censorship  wiis  done  away  with  1»y  Sulla,  it 
was  at  any  rate  restored  in  the  consuUhip  of 
Pompey  and  Crassus.  Its  power  whs  limited  by 
one  of  the  laws  of  the  tribune  riodius  ( n.  c.  5>!\ 
which  prescribed  certain  regular  forms  of  prtxc-ed- 
ing  bewfo  the  censon  in  oxpelling  a  person  from 
the  senate,  and  the  concurrence  of  both  censors  in 
inflicting  this  degradation.  (Dion  Cass.  xxxviiL 
13  ;  Cic.  pnj  ,SVjf.  25,  d«  Prov.  Cms.  1,5.)  This 
law,  however,  was  repealed  in  the  third  consulship 
of  Pompey  (a  a  52),  on  the  pmpositiaa  of  his  eoK 
league  Caecilios  Mctellua  Htipio  (Dimi  Cass.  xl. 
57>,  but  the  ccnsonhip  never  recovered  its  ionner 
power  and  influence.  During  the  oiVll  wars  which 
followed  soon  afterwards  no  censon  were  elected  ; 
and  it  was  only  after  a  long  interval  that  they 
were  agtun  appointed,  namely  in  b.  c.  22,  when 
Aoguttoa  oaoaed  L.  Monatius  Plaueua  and  Paulus 
Aenflios  Lepidns  to  fill  the  office:.  (Soet  A«g, 
37,  Claud.  16  ;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  2.)  This  was  tho 
last  time  that  such  magistrates  were  nppoiuivd ; 
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tlw  f*>*— t  itt  fiitan  diMbaiged  the  duUei  of 
their  ones  imdMf  tlw  mum  of  JPfo^ebm  AIuimm. 

Some  of  the  cniporors  sonictiine*  took  the  naiiu'  of 
ccoior  when  they  actually  held  a  ceostu  of  the 
B«iiwn  people,  as  waa  the  caae  with  Clauditu,  who 
BpTi  ii;f  l  the  ildcr  VitellilU  ■«  hi«  collt-aijii.:  (Suet. 
C'iautt.  1()  ;  T.ic.  Ann.  xii.  4^  HUt.  L  S),  and  with 
Vcspaaian,  who  Hkewisf"  lind  n  collelfflM  ni  lutwn 
Titus.  (Su.  t  FeJ7>.  a,  7%  6.)  Domitian  Msamed 
tlie  tiilc  uf  oetuor  perpehau  (Dion  Caaa.  liiL  18), 
bnl  this  etounplo  was  not  iniiiatod  liy  succoi'ding 
•ttpaion.  In  the  r^gn  of  Decius  we  fiod  the 
tlderValeiian  mninated  todw  eenianliip  vttlioat 
a  colK'ai^ue  (Trebdl.  PoUio,  VaUr.  1,  2)  ;  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  oentory  it  was  pro- 
powd  to  wan  the  emonliip  (Synmach.  Ep.  iv. 
39,  V.  ftX  ^       ^mIB"  ^  »m  ouiied  into 

Tbe  dotiM  of  the  censors  may  be  divided  into 
throe  classes,  all  of  which  were  howerer  closdj 
connected  with  one  another:  L  Tke  Centusy  or 
register  of  the  citiscns  and  of  their  propi-rty,  in 
which  were  iadadad  the  Imtia  tmatuM^  and  the 
wnyiftfo  mjmtHM /  II.  Ttt  R«ffi$iim  Monm;  and 
in.  Tke  admittutraiion  o/  the  fimnurs  the  itate^ 
under  which  were  dossed  lliu  superintcndeuoe  of 
the  poblie  Imildings  and  the  erection  of  ell  new 
public  works,  Tho  ori;;iniil  biisinrss  of  the  censnr- 
•hip  wai  at  first  of  a  much  more  limited  kind  ;  oiid 
was  restricted  almost  entiMly  to  taking  the  census 
(Liv.  iv.  8) ;  but  the  poiiWilBn  of  thie  power 
gradually  brouffht  with  it  firesh  power  and  new 
duties,  OS  is  shown  below.  A  general  view  of 
these  duUeo  ia  biietly  expressed  in  the  following 
possafe  of  Cicen  (de  Leg.  iii.  3):— **  Cenaores 
populi  aevitates,  solxdes.  faniilia-s  ]>eeunia.siiue  cen- 
eento :  urbvs  templa,  Tiasi,  aquas,  acrarium,  vecti- 
galia  tMuto:  populique  partes  in  triboe  distri- 
buiinto  :  cxin  jk\  imias,  aevitates,  nrdines  pfirtluiuo  : 
equitum,  pedituuitjuc  pruluia  describunto :  cachbes 
«M  pnUboBto:  mores  popdi  nigimlo:  pnhnim 
b  ienata  ne  relinqntrnto.*' 

T.  Tub  CiNffrs,  the  first  and  principal  duty 
of  the  censors,  fr>r  which  the  propt  r  exiiroAiion  is 
cmnm  Offen  (Liv.  iiL  Si,  Slli  ir.  8),  was  ainnys 
held  in  the  Cunpne  Martiiu,  and  ^«ni  the  year 
H.  c.  43,"  in  a  specixd  huildiiip  called  ViUit  Pulilityi, 
which  111*88  erected  fur  that  purp«Mt>  by  the  sccuiid 
pair  of  eeneors,  C.  Furius  Pocilus  and  M.  Ueganius 
Macerlnu?.  (l  iv.  W.  l-l  :  Varr.  R.  H.  iii.  2.)  An 
account  of  the  lormaiities  with  which  the  eomsns 
wai  opened  ii  given  in  a  fragment  of  the  Tohahie 
Ovisoriury  preserved  by  Varro  (L.  L.  n.  86,  B7, 
eil.  Miiller).  After  the  anspicia  had  been  taken, 
the  citizens  were  summoned  ]iy  a  piihlie  cn,er 
iprateo)  to  appear  before  the  censors.  Each  tribe 
was  eaUed  up  srponitcly  (Dionyt.  r.  75)  ;  and  the 
names  'u\  each  tribe  were  probably  taken  accurdinu' 
to  the  lists  previously  made  out  by  the  tribunes  of 
the  tribe*.  Every  paterfismiliae  had  to  appear  in 
person  before  the  censors,  who  were  seated  in  their 
cunile  chairs ;  wd  those  itames  were  taken  tirst 
which  were  considered  to  be  of  good  omen,  such 
as  Valerius,  Salvias,  Statorius,  &c  (Fcstus,  «.  v. 
LacHt  LucrtHtu  ;  Schol.  Boh.  ad  Cic  pro  Smir. 
p.  374,  ed.  Orelli.)  The  census  was  conducted  ad 
orbMum  cauarus  but  the  censors  laid  down  eer- 
tab  raleo  (liv.  It.  8,  zrix.  15),  soraetiraes  called 

centmi  centendo  (Liv.  xliii.  14),  in  which  : 
mention  was  nuide  of  the  different  kinds  of  pro- 
per^ nbjeet     tha  md  in  what  way 
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I  their  value  was  to  be  estimated.  According  to 
1  tbeee  Uwe  cadi  eitiaen  had  to  give  an  aeeoont  of 

himself,  of  his  fiimily,  and  of  his  property  Upoit 
oath,  ex  amimi  taittntia.  (Dionya.  iv.  15  ;  Liv. 
xliiL  I4»)  Pint  he  had  to  give  hie  foU  naaae 
( fmtenomat^  moment  and  ccx/aomen)  and  that  nf 
his  father,  or  if  he  were  a  freed  man  that  of  his 
patron,  and  he  wa*  likewise  obliged  to  state  his 
age.  He  was  thon  aitkod,  7V,  ex  ammi  hd  $en- 
tentioy  tuorem  habe»  t  and  if  married  be  had  to 
give  the  name  of  his  wife,  and  likewise  the  num- 
ber, nanics,and  ages  of  his  children,  if  any.  (OdL 
iv.  90 ;  Ci&  d$  Or^  iL  64  ;  TaK  Reracl.  143 
(fifl)  ;  Dig.  50.  tit.  lo.  s.  3.)  Sintjle  •women  (viihtntf) 
and  orphans  (or6i  orbaetfm)^  were  represented  by 
their  tutores ;  tiieir  nanM  were  entered  in  tepanste 
lists,  and  they  were  i^f^t  inrl^tied  in  the  snm  total 
of  capiu-u  (Coiup.  Liv,  m.  .1,  EpiL  59.)  After 
a  citi/.en  had  staled  Itii  name,  age,  family,  &c,  ba 
then  bad  to  give  an  aeeoont  of  all  his  proper^,  ao 
fkt  as  it  WM  subject  to  the  census.  Ia  toaJdng 
this  statement  he  \s  as  said  crntcrr  or  eaiMri,  as  a 
deponent,  **  to  r^uo  or  estimate  himself"  or  aa  a 
passive  to  he  valued  or  eetinatad  t**  the  eeneor, 
who  received  the  sl.it<'inent,  wa.*  also  said  cen^rr, 
as  well  as  accwere  ccnsum.  (Comp.  Cic.  pro  J'lacc 
92 ;  Liv.  xicxn.  lA.)  Only  cnch  nioga  wem  liaUtt 

to  the  censns  (rrnsni  rrnfcrdn)  as  were  property 
CI  Jmn  (^ntimm.  At  first  each  citii^u  api'ears 
to  hava  mer^  given  the  value  of  his  whole  pro- 
perty in  gen^ul  withont  entering  into  detaile 
(Dionys.  iv.  15  ;  Cic  de  Leff,  iii.  3  ;  Festus,  a.  r. 
( i-wAon.v)  ;  i)nt  it  t.oon  hecanie  the  pmctice  to  give 
a  minute  specification  of  each  article,  as  wcU  as  thw 
genend  vame  of  die  whole.  (Comp.  Cic.  pro  Place. 
;5*2  ;  nell.  vii.  11  ;  riut.  C-U.  M<,j.  18.)  Land 
tunued  the  mu»t  important  article  in  the  census  ; 
but  public  hind,  the  poeasenb  of  which  only  he» 
lon;;i- ^  1 1  a  citizen,  was  excluded  as  not  being 
Quintarun  properly.  If  we  may  jiiJire  fn>;ii  tho 
foactioe  of  the  imperial  period,  it  was  the  custom 
to  give  a  most  minute  specification  of  all  siMrh  land 
as  a  ettizen  held  at  jure  QuiriHum,  He  had  to 
stiife  the  name  and  situation  of  tlie  land,  and  to 
specif/  what  portion  of  it  was  arable,  what  meadow, 
what  vineyard,  and  what  eilive>gniand :  and  to 
the  land  thns  minutely  described  he  had  to  affix 
bis  own  valuation.  (Dig.  50.  tit.  15.  s.  4.)  Skvea 
and  eattle  lenaed  the  next  moot  important  itm. 
The  censors  also  possessed  the  riirht  nf  calling  for  a 
return  of  such  ohjectsas  had  not  usiuilly  been  given 
in,  such  OS  ch'tliiii;j,  jewels,  anil  carriages.  (Liv. 
xxxix.  44  ;  Plut.  Cat.  AfuJ.  18.)  It  has  been 
doubted  by  some  modem  writers  whether  the  cen> 
sors  possessed  the  power  of  setting  a  higher  valo* 
ation  on  tho  property  than  Uie  citiaena  uienuelvcs 
had  put ;  but  wtwn  we  recolleet  the  discretionnry 
nature  of  the  c»>nsors'  jKiwers,  and  th;-  neeessitv 
altnoet  that  existed,  in  order  to  prevent  foiud,  that 
the  right  of  making  a  snrdia^  aheold  he  vested 
in  sDniehouy's  liamls,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that 
tbe  censors  had  this  power.  It  is  moreover  ex- 
preesly  stated  that  on  one  occasion  th«y  made  an 
extravagant  surcharge  on  nrtirles  of  luxury  (Liv. 
xxxix.  44  ;  Plut.  Cat  MaJ.  Hi) ;  aud  even  if  they 
did  not  enter  in  their  books  the  property  of  a  peraon 
at  a  higher  value  than  he  returned  it,  they  accom- 
plished the  taitte  end  by  compelling  him  to  pay 
down  the  tax  npin  the  i  roperty  at  a  higher  mut 
than  others.  The  tax  {irUnttum)  was  usually  one 
per  thMmad  upon  the  property  entend  in  tlie  bo«i» 
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of  the  censon ;  but  cm  one  occation  the  cenaors,  aa 
ft  jmSAmmtt  canpdM  s  pwioa  to  pay  eight  per 
Aouaand  {octujJu^o  rcnm,  Li  v.  ir.  24). 

A  person,  who  Toluntarily  abseittcd  himself 
fivm  UM  eenn%  and  that  became  incenuu^  was 
inbjcet  to  the  wTerest  poniahioent  Serritu  Tulliiu 
u  did  to  hare  threatened  the  inceimi*  with  im- 
jansonmcnt  and  death  (Liv.  i.  -14)  ;  and  in  iho  rc- 
poblican  period  be  n^ght  be  told  by  the  itate  «•  a 
dsve.  {Cvcpnt  Omem.  84.)  In  fh*  farter  tfama 
of  the  rrpuhlic  a  prrson  who  was  absent  from  the 
ceRMis,  might  be  n-prc»entod  by  nnothd^  and  thus 
Ik-  n'ci*t««d  by  the  centom.  (  Varr.  £.  £.  vL  86.) 
WhothtT  the  soldiers  who  were  alisent  on  fcnice 
bad  to  appoint  a  rcprcacntaiiyc,  may  be  qui'stiontd. 
In  aodent  time*  the  audden  breaking  out  of  a 
w  Bmatad  tlie  tvm»  from  bemg  taken  (Liv. 
H  3t%  becMM  «  Inge  nmlwr  m  Ae  cittfent 
W(»u]d  necf>Marily  be  absent.  It  i«  suppoaed  from 
a  panagc  in  hirj  (xzix.  S7)«  that  in  bter  times 
the  muMffi  Mnt  eommissioiMn  iato  the  provinces 
with  flill  powers  to  take  the  census  of  the  Romnn 
soldiers  there  ;  but  this  seems  to  have  been  only  a 
Mcid  OUe.  It  is,  on  the  contmr}-,  probable  fiNMD 
the  way  in  which  Cicero  pleads  the  absence  of 
Archias  from  Rome  with  the  army  under  Lucullus, 
as  a  sufficient  reason  for  his  mt  having  been  en- 
ntied  m  tke  eeoaoa  (fro  Ardt,  i\  that  scnriw  in 
tiie  anajr  wm  a  ToKd  eseue  fiir  abaniee. 

AfliT  the  censors  had  received  tlie  names  of  all 
the  ritu^na  with  the  amount  of  tbttr  property,  they 
thrn  had  to  make  out  the  lists  of  the  tribes,  and 
also  of  the  clsssos  and  centtiries  ;  for  by  tlie  lo<;i<i- 
latioa  of  Senriua  Tullioi  the  position  of  each  citi/.i  n 
itt  tlie  state  was  dctennmed  by  the  amount  of  his 
nopextj.  [CoMiTiA  Ckntviuuta.]  Tbew  Usta 
fbined  a  nwat  fanportant  pert  of  ttie  TbMSas  Ciai- 
mtriae^  under  which  name  were  inclndtxl  all  the 
decuments  connected  in  any  way  with  the  discharge 
ef  tb»  eeDMn*  dvtiea.  (Cic  de  Ltg.  iiL  3 ;  Liv. 
xiiv.  IR  ;  Pint.  Cat.  Mitj.  16  ;  Cic.  dt  Tj^.  Atrr. 
L  2.)  Tbese  lists,  as  tax  at  lea^t  as  they  were  con- 
nected with  the  finances  of  the  state,  were  deposited 
in  the  acrarium,  which  was  the  temple  of  Saturn 
(Liv.  xxix.  37) ;  but  the  regular  depositary  for  all 
the  archives  of  the  censors  was  in  earlier  tinies  the 
Atrimn  labcrtatia,  near  tie  Villa  pubUca  (Liv. 
zlHi  t6,  xbt.  \B\  end  in  hier  thnei  the  temple  of 
the  Nymphs.    (Cic.  j>ro  Mi!.  27.) 

Besides  the  ^arrangement  of  the  citizens  into 
tribes,  oiiltnrii  and  eiass^  the  eenors  had  also 
tr>  malce  rnit  the  lists  of  the  senators  fi>r  the  en- 
suing lustrum,  or  till  new  censors  were  appointed  ; 
ftrilraig  oat  the  names  of  such  as  they  considennl 
mvoraj,  and  makiiw  addhioni  to  the  body  tr'>m 
tfaeae  hHm  were  qmraied.  Tlib  faipnrtant  part  of 

their  duties  In  cxjdained  under  SkNatI's,     In  the 

same  manner  they  beld  a  review  of  the  cqoites 
cqoo  |NiUicai»  and  ftided  and  Tenered  naaiei  aa 

ther  jnd;|ed  proper.  [Equitw*.] 

After  the  lists  hod  been  completed,  the  number 
af  citixens  was  counted  U",  and  the  sum  total  an- 
nounced ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that,  in  the 
account  of  a  census,  the  nnraber  of  citizens  is  like- 
wise ustially  given.  'I  bey  are  in  suih  eases  spoken 
ef  ae  vapHa,  eometimes  witb  the  addition  of  the 
wert  giwawi,  and  eenieAnai  not ;  aadhaiMetobe 
h  ;.n<;t'  r<'<!  in  the  censot  mn  llie  Mia  tbiag  as 
caput  haUre.  [Caput.] 

IL  RaeiMRN  Moniru.  Tbia  am  Aa  neat 
hapftant  facandi  «f  the  ceaioia*  dnti«%  and  the 
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one  which  caused  their  office  to  be  the  meet  te> 
tend  and  the  meet  dreaded  in  the  Ronuui  slater 

It  nntamlly  grew  out  of  the  ii::ht  wliich  th.-y  pn»- 
ses&«d  uf  excluding  unworthy  pcrions  from  the 
lists  of  citizens  ;  for,  ti»  h;u  been  well  remarked, 
**thcy  would,  in  the  first  plaee,  ]>e  the  smU-  jndiics 
of  monv  que*li«ns  of  fivct,  sm  h  as  w  lietln  r  a 
citizen  had  the  quolificntionA  n-ijuired  l»y  iaw  or 
custom  for  the  rank  which  he  claimed,  or  whether 
he  bad  ever  biearred  any  judicial  sentence,  which 
rend.  ri'd  hiin  in&unous :  b  H  m  thence  the  transi- 
tion was  easy,  according  to  iiutuaa  t¥itioiia,  to  the 
decteien  ef  questions  of  right ;  radi  ai  whether  a 
citizen  was  really  worthy  of  retninini?  his  rank, 
whether  he  had  not  committed  some  act  as  justly 
degrading  as  ^ae»  which  ineunad  the  sentence  of 
the  kw.**  la  thia  nHUiner  the  censors  gmdiuilly  be  • 
enae  noaaeeaed  of  a  complete  superintendence  over 
the  wtiole  public  and  private  lite  of  every  citizen. 
They  were  constituted  the  conservators  of  pablie 
and  fvtvafe  vbtae  and  mernlity  ;  they  weia  not 

simply  to  prrvent  crime  or  f*;irticiilar  .icls  of  im- 
moraiitv,  but  their  greet  object  was  to  maintain 
the  old  Roman  chaiaeler  and  habits,  the  aiee 
ntajarHtn.  The  proper  expression  for  this  bnuich 
of  their  power  was  rrtfimen  morum  (Cic  de  [m. 
iii.  .'(  ;  Liv.  iv.  H,  xxiv.  18,  xl.  4f;,  xli.  27,  xltl. 
3  ;  Suet.  Ang.  27>t  which  was  called  in  the  timet 
of  the  empire  eaftt  er  jwmg^eftim  inonmi.  The 
punishment  inflicted  by  the  censors  in  the  exerei>c 
of  thia  bmuch  of  their  duties  waa  colled  NtAa  or 
SiidSo^  or  Aninuidrrrsio  Chsworjo.  In  inflicting  it 
ih'-y  were  piidcd  oi.ly  by  their  conscicntinu<i  con- 
vittiiins  of  duty  ;  they  had  to  take  nn  oath  thai  they 
wonld  act  neither  thnough  partiality  n -r  favour; 
and,  in  addition  to  tbia»  they  were  bound  in  every 
ease  to  elate  in  their  Ibts,  onposite  the  name  of  the 
gtiilty  citizen,  thccnusc  of  the  puiiislnn.  iit  intlit  t.  d 
on  him,  —  SubacriptUi  emm/ria.  (Liv.  xxxix.  42  | 
Cic.  pro  aiumt.  42— 4S  ;  OeW.  It.  20.) 

This  [virt  of  the  cnsors'  office  iiue<ited  them 
with  a  |ieculLar  kind  uf  jurisdiction,  which  in  many 
respects  resembled  the  exeidee  of  piubOe  opiaion 
in  modem  times  ;  for  there  arc  innumerable 
actions  which,  though  acknowledged  l»y  every  one 
to  Ije  prejudicial  and  immoral,  still  do  not  ct>ine 
within  the  reach  of  the  jweitive  laws  of  a  country. 
Bren  h  eaeea  of  real  vmnea,  the  positire  laws  frp- 

quently  i»inii>h  only  the  pnrticiil.ir  ofTeiicc,  while 
ill  public  opinion  the  olb  iider,  even  otter  he  has 
undergone  punishment,  is  still  incapacitated  for 
certain  honours  and  distinctions  wlii(  h  are  pmnti-d 
only  to  persons  of  unblemished  character,  ileiice 
the  Roman  cenaore  might  brand  a  man  with  their 
nota  cenaoda  in  caae  lie  had  been  cmivirtod  of  a 
ensie  in  an  evdmaiy  eomt  of  justice,  and  had 
already  sufTend  pniiir,hmrnt  for  it  The  conse- 
quence of  such  a  uota  was  only  ^tumittia  and  not 
in&mia  (Cic.  de  Rtp.  h.  6)  riifFAittA],  and  the 
censorial  venlict  was  not  a  Jn/finitm  or  res  judi- 
cata (Cic.  pro  ClueM.  4*Jj,  tor  its  effects  were  not 
lasting,  but  might  be  rewored  b^  the  fbUowinf  cen- 
sors, or  by  a  lex.  A  notn  eensona  waa  moreover  not 
valid,  unless  both  censors  agreed.  The  ipioniinia 
wai  thus  only  a  tninsitory  capitis  diminutio,  which 
docs  not  even  appear  to  have  deprived  a  masis^ 
trete  of  hit  ofllee  (Lit.  Ttar.  18),  and  eertamly 
did  not  dis'junlifv  persons  labouring  under  it  for 
obtaining  a  magistracy,  fur  being  appointed  as 
jndices  by  the  pmetor,  or  for  serving  fat  the  Roman 
armiea^   Bfam.  Acmilius  wna  thoa^  notwUbatand* 
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ing  the  aiumadvcnio  ceiuoria,  made  dictator.  (Liv. 

iv.  31.) 

A  peMon  might  be  branded  with  a  oMuorial 
Bota  m  a  Tarwtjr  of  cawt,  which  it  woaM  be  un* 

pos<ii1i!e  to  sptHify,  a*  in  a  great  many  iiutances  it 
depended  upon  the  diwretion  of  the  centort  and 
the  Tiew  they  took  of  a  caac  ;  and  sometimes  even 
one  tct  of  ctmsors  would  ovt-rlook  an  offence  which 
was  severely  iha*tis«;d  by  their  feuccesson,  (Cic 
dt  Setiett.  12.)  But  the  offences  which  are  ro- 
cocdfid  te  have  been  pnniehed  by  the  canaon  are 
of  a  thieeMd  natarft. 

1.  Such  as  occurred  in  tlie  prlvato  life  of  indi- 
viduals, e,ff.  (a)  LiTing  iu  celibacy  at  a  timu 
when  a  person  ought  to  be  married  to  proride  the 

state  with  ritiT'f'Tis.  ^!nT  i;   9    §  1.)  Tlie 

obligation  ot  niarrj'ing  wik.  trriiuftitiy  impressed 
upon  the  citiHDi  by  the  cmsnn,  and  the  refusal  to 
fulfil  it  waa  fmudied  with  a  fine  £Abs  Uzomum]. 
(&)  The  diMolntioa  of  matrimoo^  er  betrathment  in 
an  improper  way,  or  fur  insufficient  reasons.  ■(Val. 
liax.  ii.  8.  I  2.)  (e)  Improper  conduct  towards 
omIi  wifo  er  difldnn,  as  well  as  harshnese  er  tee 
great  indulgence  towards  chi!dri>n,  and  disobedi- 
ence of  the  latter  touTirds  their  f»rei)t&  (I'lut. 
Ou.  Maj.  17  ;  compare  Cic.  de  Rep.  iv.  6  ;  Dioiiys. 
xz.  S.)  {d)  Inordinate  and  luxurioue  mode  of 
living,  or  an  cxtravngrtnt  expenditure  of  money. 
A  (jroat  many  iiist  uk  .  s  f  this  kind  aru  recorded. 
(Lit.  EpU.  14,  zzxix.  44  ;  Plut.  Cat,  Maj.  18  i 
OeUim,  ir.  8 1  VaL  1^  iL  9.  §  4.)  Ata  later 
time  the  leges  sumtuariae  were  made  to  check  the 

!;rr)wing  love  of  Inxnries.  («)  Neglect  and  care- 
cfisneas  in  cultivating  one's  fields.  (OelL  iv.  12  ; 
Plin.  H.  N.  xviii.  S.)  (/)  Cruelty  towards  slaves 
or  clients.  (Dionys.  xx.  3.)  {g)  The  carrying  on 
of  a  disreputable  trade  or  occupation  (Dionys.  /.  c), 
fluch  as  acting  in  theatres.  (Liv.  vii.  8.)  (4)  Le. 
gncy-hunting,  defrauding  orphans,  Ac 

2.  Offences  committed  in  public  life,  either  in 
the  cnpacity  of  a  public  officer  or  against  nugis- 
tratcs.   (a)  If  a  magistrate  acted  in  a  naaner  net 

befittin;^  his  dignity  as  officer,  if  lie  was  acces- 
sible to  bribes,  or  forged  auspices.  (Cic,  de  Saicd. 
12  ;  Liv.  xxxix.  42  ;  Val.  Max.  ii.  9.  §  3  ;  Plut. 
CaL  17  {  Cic.  da  Divim.  I  16.)  (6)  Im. 
proper  eiwdnet  towards  a  magistiatB,  er  the  attempt 
to  limit  his  power  or  to  abrogate  a  law  which  tlie 
censors  thotwht  necoiiarv.  (Liv.  iv.  24  ;  Cic.  d« 
Orat.  ii.  64;  TaL  liax.  &  9.  § 5 ; OeUins,  iv.SO.) 
(c)  Peijury.  (Cic.  dc  Of.  \.  ]2  ;  Liv.  xiiv.  18  ; 
OelL  vil  IB.)  {d)  Neglect,  di&obedience,  and 
cowardice  of  soldiers  in  the  army.  (VaL  Max.  ii.  'J. 
§  7  ;  Liv.  xxiv.  18,  xxviL  1 1.)  (e)  The  keeping  of 
the  eqmis  piiblicus  in  bad  condition,  f  Eqi/itbs.] 

3.  A  variety  of  actions  or  purgnits  which  were 
thought  to  he  injurious  to  public  momlity,  might 
be  mbidden  bj  the  eensoBs  hj  an  ediet  (Gdlinsi, 
XV.  1 1 ),  and  those  who  acted  contrary  tn  mvh 
edicts  were  bnuided  with  the  nota  and  degraded. 
For  an  enumeratioa  of  the  offeticeii  that  niiglit  be 
punished  by  the  censors  with  ignominia,  see  Nie> 
buhr,  /{iff.  nf  Rome.,  voL  iL  p.  39!),  &a 

The  punishments  inflicted  by  the  ccnsnni  gene 
rally  differed  according  to  the  station  which  a  man 
occupied,  though  sonetiniee  a  person  of  the  higfacit 
rank  might  siitTi  r  nil  the  punishments  at  once,  by 
b^iiig  dtigriided  to  the  lowest  class  of  citizens.  But 
they  are  generally  divided  into  fbor  dasses :  — 

1.  iMotin  nrrjct'lio  etenotu,  or  the  exdiisiiMi  of  a 
man  from  the  number  of  senators.    This  pimish- 


[  ment  might  either  V  a  dmple  excloswn  from  the 

I  list  of  s<'nators,  or  the  person  niij.'ht  at  the  same 
time  be  excluded  from  the  tribes  and  df^iadcd  to 
die  lank  of  an  aerarian.  <Uv.  xxir.  18.)  Tbe 
latter  course  seems  to  bare  been  seldom  adopted  ; 
the  ordinal^'  mode  of  intiicting  the  puni»huicnt  was 
simply  this :  the  censors  in  their  new  lists  omitted 
the  names  of  such  senntors  as  they  wished  to  ex- 
clude, and  in  reading  these  new  lists  in  public, 
p-ossed  over  the  names  of  thi>se  who  were  no  longer 
to  be  senatois.  Uenco  tbe  expreeiioo  praeterHi 
tmahtwt  is  equivalent  to  «  saaofii  (jeedk  (Lit. 
xxxviii.  2n,  xxvii.  11,  xxxiv.  44;  Fest.  t.  t>. 
J'm^erUi.)  In  some  cases,  however,  the  censors 
did  not  acquiesce  in  this  siin|ilo  node  of  proceed- 
ing, but  addressed  the  senator  wb<'n^  t!i,  v  iiad 
noted,  and  publicly  rcprimojidcd  bim  lor  Ins  con- 
duct. (Liv.  xxiv.  18.)  As,  however,  in  ordinair 
cases  an  ez-seoator  was  not  disqualified  by  iua 
^nomittia  fcr  holding  any  of  the  magistracies  which 
opened  the  way  to  the  senate,  be  niijjht  at  the  next 
census  again  become  a  senator.  (Cic  pro  CluemU 
A%  Pint.  Oe.  17.) 

2.  The  aJemptio  equi^  or  the  taking  away  the 
equus  publit-us  from  an  eques.  This  punishment 
might  likewise  be  simple,  or  combined  with  the  ex*, 
elusion  from  the  tribes  and  the  degradation  to  the 
rank  of  an  aerarian.  (Liv.  xxiv.  18,  43,  xxviL 
11,  xxix.  37,  xliit.  16.)    [  Ktii  iTBS.] 

3.  The  motto  «  trUm^  or  the  exclusion  of  a  person 
from  his  tribe.  This  punishment  and  the  d«^r>«' 
datinn  to  the  rank  of  an  a'-mrian  wem  on^^iiiallv 
the  same  ;  but  when  iu  the  course  of  lime  a  dis- 
tinction was  made  between  the  tribus  rusticae  and 
the  tribus  urlkanae,  the  motio  e  tribu  tmnslVrred  a 
|)er9on  from  tlic  rustic  triixrs  to  the  less  njspectiiblc 
city  tribes,  and  if  the  further  degradation  to  the 
xaalt  of  an  aerarian  w  rt'i  mmbincd  with  the  nmtio 
e  tribu«  it  was  alwn\  ^  <  \ ;  i  ls^sI y  stated.  (Liv;  zlv. 
15  ;  Plin.  //.  N.  xviii.  [>,.) 

4.  The  fourth  punishment  was  called  rv/errt  iu 
oewiss  (Lit.  aaoT.  18 ;  Cic  pto  CUmtt  48)  or 
/aaen  aUqmm  aerarium  (Liv.  xxiv.  41?), and  miyjht 
be  inflicted  on  any  person  who  waj>  thought  by 
the  censors  to  deserve  it.  [Abrarii.]  This  de< 
gradation,  properly  speakii>g»  included  all  the 
other  pmdsbments,  ibr  an  eqnes  could  not  be  made 
an  ncrurius  unless  he  was  previ<)u<i!y  deprived  of 
his  horse,  nor  could  a  member  of  a  rustic  tribe  be 
madeaaaerarinamilesshewas  prevmosly  eidnded 
from  it,    (Liv.  iv.  24,  xxiv.  18,  &c) 

A  person  uhu  had  been  branded  with  a  nota 
ci-nsoria,  might,  if  he  considered  himself  wnqged, 
endeavour  to  prove  his  imiocencc  to  the  censors 
{cautam  tUKf*  apud  eetuons^  Varr.  de  Re  Rutt.  L 
7),  and  if  he  did  not  succeed,  he  might  try  to  gain 
the  protection  of  one  of  the  oeosors,  that  he  m^ht 
mteroede  en  bis  behalf. 

III.  The  AnMiN'isTinTioN  of  thk  Finances 
OP  TUB  State,  was  anotlier  part  of  the  censors^ 
office.  In  the  first  place  the  tn/intmm^  or  property- 
tax,  had  to  be  paid  by  each  citiiten  according  to  the 
amount  of  his  propcrU*  registered  in  the  census,  aiid, 
accordingly,  the  regulation  of  this  tax  naturally  fell 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  censors.  (Conp.*  Lit. 
znix.  44)  [Tribvtum.]  They  also  had  the 
su|>eriiitendence  of  all  the  other  revenues  of  the 
statc>,  the  vectigalui^  such  as  the  tithes  paid  for  the 
public  lands,  the  sidt  works,  the  mines,  the  cus- 
toms, &c.  f  VECTifiAi.r.v.]  All  these  branv^^h.-s  of 
the  revenue  the  censors  were  accustomed  to  let  out 
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tlw  luglicct  ladder  for  th«  mace  of  a  Utsttvra  or 
§w9j^  IVactof  bttiiV«wcttIlHl«M«l» 

•r  location  and  scvnr.i  to  hare  taken  p'^^e  in  tho 
aonth  af  March  ^Miicrwk  .So/.  L  12),  ua  a  puUw 
pUr«  »  Rame  (Cic  Leg.  Agir.  i.  ii.  21). 
Tli:  t>"rrTi?  cm  which  tlicv  vi<-rv  !•  t,  t'^.:''i?i«T  wlih 
tbe  hjfhsj  ajid  duties  the  (>uri  li.-i.v-r!!.,  were  aii 
lyerified  ta  tha  eaworHM,  w  h  k  h  the 
pablubed  hi  «ff«j  CM*  bdbre  the  biddaif 
neneed.  (Ck.  «Nf  Qk.  fV.  i.  1.  §  12,  Vmr.  iii.  7, 
.Vxf.  />Br/r.  iii.  19,  Varr,  </«  Re  Rmtt.  n.  l.i 
F«r  foctbar  {articuiari  aa*  PvaticANL  The  ceo- 
MR  aba  MBeaad  tlM  rifht,  tlioaf h  prohablj  not 
vf:*:  mt  toe  cnncrirrrncf  <>f  the  senate,  »(  tin;p'>sing 
arw  Tectigalia  (Lnr.  xxix.  37,  zl  51 X  ond  eren 
«f  adIijiR  the  land  bdecgiaf  ta  the  attla  (Lir. 
zzxii.  7).  It  w<7u!d  thun  a}){>«ar  that  it  wn*  ;h«- 
doty  of  tke  cemurs  to  liruig  forward  a  butl^«.  t  fur 
a  faMtma,  and  to  take  can  tkal  th*  iMomc  of  the 
state  was  aufficicnt  for  its  expenditnre  during  that 
time.  So  £gir  their  duties  resembled  those  of  a 
nodero  niniater  of  finance.    The  eensors,  how- 

AM  A*  faUis  mmwf  waa  faid  hrta  lika  aanrnun, 

which  entlrflv  undrr  the  jiiri»'l)ctl'm  of  tLc 

aeaata  ;  and  all  dtsbiuaeincDta  were  made  bjr  order 
ft       kadlTy  vltodb  wtKftoywA  tha  ^jvMrtan  tu  ito 

la  oi«e  unportant  department  the  ccnson  wu-e 
en  muted  with  the  «i|Miiiimaiif  the  fnblic  money  ; 
th>>(i;:>i  the  actual  pajmenta  were  no  diioubt  made  by 
th«  ^oaesitioib  The  eenaoni  had  the  general  super- 
BOendeiioe  of  all  the  public  l^Mingi  aad  works 
(ipar»^aU»Ri) ;  and  to  neat  the  «xp«wi  camclad 
vkk  this  part  of  tlMir  dvHea,  tba  aewrta  v««ed  tlian 
a  certain  sum  of  nioTicy  or  certain  ri  \ tihu-s,  to  wbi^  li 
they  vera  zestneted,  bat  which  they  mioht  at  the 
mtm  tHBB  cmploj  according  la  tiMr  diaewtiaa. 
(P  !vU  rL  13  ;  Liv.  li.  40,  xWy.  ](',.)  T!..  v  had 
to  tee  taat  the  temples  and  aii  other  puLiic  build- 
^9  were  a  •  faad  alNle  of  repair  (ocdes  aamw 
frii^ri  ant!  mirfa  frrtci  rriej*rp^  I.iv.  ixiv.  Ifi,  xxii. 
37,  ziu.  3,  xlv.  \h  \  that  ni<  jjublic  pljicea  WL-rt  en- 
croached upoo  by  th<?  f>cciip:)ti(iQ  of  private  persons 
(im  tam,  Lir.  zUi.  9,  xliii  16X  <u><l  that  the 
aqmedocta,  roada,  dnina,  &.C.  were  properly  at- 
tended ta  [AQtJAKDCCTi  S  ;  ViaR  ;  CloaCaK.  ) 
Tlw  Npain  of  the  pitbik  worka  and  tlia  keepia^ 
•f  tWn  in  proper  conditian  wen  lal  ast  by  tha 
censor!)  Tjv  puhlic  auction  to  t!io  lowct  bidder,  just 
as  tbe  veetfjfoita  were  let  oot  to  tbe  highest  bidder. 
Tbeaa  «.«penata  were  called  mhrotriliiUa  ;  and  heaca 
"»■>•  frrqaently  find  vrrtuKi-!i'i  nnd  ttltrotributn  r^n- 
tnuted  with  ooe  au^^tltec  (Liv.  xxxix.  44,  xbiL 
Id)  The  persons  who  undertook  the  eontlXi 
were  called  oonduHort*^  numctpn,  redemploret^  tuf- 
cfftore*,  dec  ;  and  the  dntice  they  had  to  discharge 
were  specified  in  the  Ltye$  OiisoruM.  The  censors 
had  ateo  to  ai^tenBtend  the  aapcnaea  cooneetad 
vHfc  Aa  wonbip  of  the  goda,  even  far  inatanee  litM 
frc-diri?  of  thf  satTotl  gpt-se  in  the  C-ipitril,  whiL-h 
were  alao  let  oot  on  camact  (Fiut.  t^tamL  liom. 
9S;  PloL  i7.M  Z.32;  Cie.  prit  Ram.  Am.  Vt.) 
Bmdf*3  kcepinsT  existi'na'  public  works  in  a  prop  r 
state  of  repair,  the  ceun^n  alao  cututructed  mm 
ones,  either  far  anment  <>t  utility,  both  dl  Roiue 
and  in  other  parti  of  Italy,  such  as  temples, 
haj'.iiai'-,  tiusaticj,  porticoea,  foni,  walls  of  towns, 
aqui-ductj,  harboors,  bridgea,  cloacae,  roads,  dec 
These  worka  w.  re  either  perfoonodby  them  jointly, 
«  tJwjy  djrjded  between  tfc««      "ooey,  which 
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{Lit. 


had  been  granted  to  them  by  the  senate. 
sd.51.klir.  IC.)  Tbeyw«c«leta«tlei 
like  the  oth' r  ■*-  tV*  mentioned  ■  bore,  and  when 
they  wcfw  coiBpleted,  the  ccAsors  had  to  see  that 
the  «iMlt  WW  pcHurmcd  ia  naaidaaea  with  tht 

contract  ;  th*'*  wtn  c;ii'>'-iJ  i-f  -if  j>fr/,-srr  f>r  in  rt^vrj:- 
tmm  rr/erre,  ^(  :c.  i  nr.  u  oj  ;  i.iv.  i\.  iJ,  xlt, 
15  ;  Lex  PutroL  pw  73,  BpBqf.)  , 
The  aadiles  had  likewise  a  saperintendence  ovrr 
the  public  buildings  ;  and  it  is  not  ea«y  to  define 
witfi  n<<iirjc\  till'  ri'ik|« (tn r-  li.it '  A  of  the  eeiiaors 
and  aodiks :  but  it  siay  be  ranarkfd  ia 
that  the  aau«stii<aiii.!sma  of  the  jadpM  " 

r  r::imc  t<T.  uhilr  that  of  ||m  < 


of  a  police  cI::ir7»c  t<T. 

reference  to  aii  tiitanciai  matttflL 
After  the  censors  hadi  fHtutt 

diiti>'.<t  .iri'i  t.'tk<-ii  till-  cm<«n«,  ihr-  liL^rmm  at  solemn 
puji.icdtiuii  ut  iLc  (M.'u{*!<;  fi>lluww>d.  When  the 
censors  entered  upon  their  office,  they  drew  lots  la 
see  which  of  them  should  perfunn  this  purification 
(Itutrmm /ucere  or  comdtrr^  Varr.  L.  »l  86  ;  l,i*. 
xxix.  37,  xxxT.  9,  xxxriii.  36,  xlii.  10) ;  but  both 
censors  were  obliged  af  cowta  ta  ha  jfiinam  at  tha 
ceremony.    ( Lf  •nttrtt.') 

Ill  tti<'  K'lTiiari  aut\  I.atin  riilnii)4-ii  ami  in  ihr 
muntcipui  there  were  censors,  who  likewise  bore 
the  name  of  tfmiitymmmutm.  They  art  apakaa  «f 
mArr  Coj.oma. 

A  census  wtu  Fy)i7i<- times  taken  m  the  provuicea^ 
cTfla  laalar  the  republic  <Ck^  Tarr.  il  53, 46)  t  hat 
there  seems  to  luiTr  fx  .'n  no  general  cwmr*  t^Vi-n 
in  the  proTinces  till  ihc  vjne  uf  Augustus,  i  his 
emperor  canted  an  accurate  aeooaal  tu  Ik*  taken  of 
•it  penoaa  ht  Iha  Roman  dominion,  to^tnhcr  « ith 
tha  aawant  of  their  prupertr  (/>.  /.naif,  ii.  ],  2  ; 

.Tov  ph.    Jut.   Jul.    i>ii.  l.l.    s   .'i,  win.  I.  (>  1, 

2.  i  1.)  ;  and  a  stniilar  ccasus  was  taken  fruat  tuaa 
la  thaa  hy  MMoaadiag  aa^wnra,  at  Ant  avwty 

ten,  ami  mihvqm^ntly  »  V(  rv  fifl.  .  n  v.  ;ir».    » Si- 

Ti  pp.  875 — 883.)   Tha  aMpcmr  sent  into  tha 

prii\iii('c«  r-5p<>t-ial  uff.cr'rt  to  taki-  the  tcnstia,  who 
were  cailc-d  Omtttona  (Dig.  50.  t:t.  1  ">.  ».  4.  S  I  g 
Cassiod-  Far.  ix.  11  ;  Oialli,  User,  No.  3»;52)  | 
but  the  duty  was  socnatiaMM  discharged  by  the  im- 
perial IcKati.  (Tar.  Ann,  L  SI,  iL  (i.)  The  Cmn- 
tores  W(  rc  a.«si'itt  i|  I  v  *ii}M>rdinate  otficcrs,  called 
CtfUiMo/ai,  who  made  out  the  lists,  &c  (CJapttol. 
Oordiaa.  13 ;  Synnaach.  A>.  x.  43  ;  Cod.  Theod. 


n.  tit.  .\t   Kniur  thr  c.-lihlH  !<t;I 


irjucd  to 


be  taken  under  the  empire,  but  the  old  ccrrnMCiiee 
Bdaacded  with  itwefanol«a(K«rcnaiiBBMl,aadtha 

crTrmnny  of  ili>«  iiistnuion  wti»  n^'t  {x-rfrmned  nflrr 
the  tiiuc  ui  V  t  spia*uut.  1  iu-  ^rvxt  jurists, 
Pulna  and  Ulpiun,  each  v.r<>'..-  «s.,rkH  oa  tha 
cennu  in  the  imperial  period ;  and  several  « xfrnrri 
from  these  works  are  given  in  a  chaptt-r  in  lliu 
Digest  (50.  tit  15),  to  which  wc  must  refer  our 
nadcn  far  faither  dataila  ic^aotii^  the  impetial 


tion  "  of  a  peiBou's  estate,  has  other  significati«iM^ 
which  laaai  be  briefly  amtiaBed ;  1.  It  signified 

thr-  aniuunt  of  a  {HTion's  pmprrtv.  and  h^tice  we 
f»;4*d  ui  cmtms  senutonus,  the  e*ti»u-  <il  a  v>'nator  ; 
owiu agaerfnili  fht-  r-t.ae  of  sn  e4|Uo«.  '2.  I  he  liata 
of  the  censors.  3.  The  tax  which  depended  upon 
the  valuation  in  the  census.  The  Lexicons  will 
supply  examples  of  these  meanings. 

(A  coaeidenUe  portioo  el  tha  pceoeding  article 
hu  hecn  tikcD  tent  Bacltw'%  ancUeDt 
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of  the  cenmnhip  in  his  Hamdlmch  der  JtmitAm 
AUerthumer^  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  191.,  &c.  Compare 
Niebuhr,  History  of  Rome,  vol.  iL  p.  397  ;  Arnold, 
HUtory  of  Rome,  toI.  L  p.  S4»-;,  \c. ;  Citittlinp, 
mmMm  Staatmmfumm^  d.  32a,  ^  ;  (ierlach, 
Di»  JISmMU  Omtm  As  mum  FMUUhrfte  *ur 
Vi-rf^.^^nn.i^  nasci,  1842  Dureau  de  la  Malle, 
£eunumie  PoiUi^liie  dt*  Romaiat,  vol.  i.  p.  16d,  &c.) 

CBNSU&— 1.  ORBmc— Tho  (in^k  torn  fbr 
a  man's  propertT  ns  osrertnincd  l>y  tlic  misn>,  an 
well  as  for  tlic  act  of  asccrtainini^  it,  is  Ti'>iT)>xa. 
The  only  drcok  state  conoemii^  whosr  arran^c- 
meat  of  tlie  ccimkm  wt  havA  any  wtiafoctonr  m- 
fbfVMtiant  i*  AUmos  ;  Ibr  wbat  wa  know  w  the 
other  8tat4'«  is  only  of  a  fni^Mnentar)-  natur\  and 
doca  not  enable  ua  to  form  an  accamto  notion  of 
their  Pranooa  to  tha  tima  of  Soloo  no 

censiu  \\iv\  been  instituted  at  Athens,  as  a  citizen's 
rights  wcru  always  dcltnuiutid  by  birth  ;  but,  ta 
BdoB  substituted  property  for  birth,  and  mode  a 
citisen's  rights  and  duties  dependant  upon  his  pro- 
perty, it  became  a  matter  of  lieMasity  to  ascertain 
by  a  gi-nf-ral  census  the  amount  of  the  iiroporty  of 
tiie  Atheoiaa  citiienti  Aeoordins  to  ois  census, 
•tt  dtbant  ditUtod  into  soar  claaMa:  1. 
TlfyTaKoTioniZtfumi,  or  persons  possessing  landed 

ttroporty  which  yielded  an  annual  income  of  at 
c&tt  .5(i(j  mcdiuHii  of  dry  or  liquid  produce.  2. 
'firiTfr?,  i.  c.  knikjlits  or  persons  nMe  to  keep  a 
war- horse,  were  those  whose  laiida  yielded  aa  an- 
mtil  lavdoce  of  at  least  300  medimni,  whence 
they  are  also  called  rputKOfftofii^tfiyoi.  8.  Ztm- 
VTaij  Le.  persons  aUe  to  koep  a  yok«  of  oxen 
((*vyo$),  were  those  whose  annual  income  con- 
•iatod  of  at  least  150  medimni.  4.  The  e^r«s 
cootaioed  all  the  natof  tlw  ft««  popnlatidii,  wkme 
iMOme  vrna  hchiw  that  of  the  Zeupitae.  fPlut. 
Sot.  IK,  and  the  Lcxicograplierik,  t.w.)  Tiies«; 
da^.soji  themselves  Were  called  rtfxiinara  ;  and  the 
constitution  of  Athens,  so  long  aa  it  was  based 
upon  these  classes,  was  a  tiraocracy  (r^uMCfMrrla  or 
kirh  TtfirifidTwy  iro\tTfia).  The  higlit  st  iiiagistiacy 
at  Athaaa,  or  the  aichooshiiv  waa  at  first  ao- 
ceMible  only  to  penona  of  too  flrrt  daaa,  xm& 
Aristidcs  threw  all  the  stnto  ofliccs  open  to  all 
classes  indiscriminaUtiy.  (Plut.  .<4ru<.  1, 22.)  The 
nwintenance  of  the  republic  mainly  derolTed  npon 
the  first  three  classes,  the  lost  being  exempted  from 
all  taxes.  Sometimes  we  indml  find  mention  of  a 
IhrruAv  T^Xot,  and  the  expreanon  dirnKkr  r*\tiy, 
to  pay  the  tax  of  ^^rsj  (Dem.  c  Mrtfirrl.  p.  1007 ; 
Bekker,  Aneed.  Graee.  p,  261  ;  Etym.  >I.  ».  r.)  ; 
hut  tliifl  cannot  be  tuuh  rstood  of  a  Sfh^ciiil  tax 
which  the  fourth  daas  had  to  pay,  but  must  bo  cx- 
ptainad  in  m  won  genmi  aenio,  fer  rikot  reAe'r 
means  generally,  to  p<'rform  the  duties  arisinif  out 
ofporaona  being  connected  with  oiie  or  other  ui'ihu 


In  rpjrard  to  tho  duties  wliich  the  ahove-men- 
tioned  ceuauA  iiujxjsed  upon  the  lir^t  tlirve  of  the 
classes,  we  must  di$tingui><h  certain  personal  obit- 
gationi  or  litugiaa  (KHr^vfrfUu)  whick  had  to  be 
perfiwned  by  indiridiMli  aenrdti^  to  Ika  dtii  to 
which  they  belonged  (LBm  uci ak],  and  cfrtain 
taxes  and  bord^  which  were  regulated  according 
totlw  dasM* ;  aa  that  all  ritbent  bdonfring  to  the 
some  rings  had  the  Rains  btirdens  inijiosed  upon 
them.  As  the  land  in  the  leffislatioii  ut  SoKm  w<u 
nglfdad  aa  the  capital  whi»  yielded  an  annual 
income,  he  regulateid  his  systrm  nf  ttxation  by  the 
value  of  (be  land  which  was  treated  as  the  taxable 
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capital.  There  is  a  passage  in  P^nx  (viii.  ]3tl^ 
132)  in  which  he  Myi  th.at  a  pentacosiomedimnna 
expended  one  talent  on  the  public  account,  a  hnrtijt 
thirty  miuae,  and  a  ^'fir)  fnjr  ten  minae.  Now  tkia 
tc<;ms  to  be  impossible  j  Iv,  M  Solon  (Phit.  SoL 
23)  t«dEonad  tha  modlnurai  «f  dry  pndaee  at  ona 
drachma,  wc  must  suppow  that  a  member  of  tho 
firit  claiis  was  reckaia>d  to  li&ve  an  annual  incoma 
of  500  drachmae,  or  the  twelfth  port  of  a  tilant. 
But  tho  dilficulty  may  be  solved  in  this  manner. 
The  valuati  tn  which  Solon  put  upon  the  land  of  an 
Athenian  citizen  was  in  reatt^naither  the  nal 
value  of  the  property,  nor  tha  inMont  of  the  pro> 
perty  tex,  but  only  a  certab  portion  of  the  real 
I  property  which  Avas  treated  as  the  Uxahle  capital. 
Solon  in  his  censiu  ascertained  a  person's  loaded 
property  from  its  net  ammal  pradoee  ;  and  tha 
Tmm!>er  of  medimni  which  it  wa-s  Riipposed  to  pro- 
duce were  reckoned  as  so  many  driichmae.  Hat 
the  produce  was  probably  not  caknlated  h^^hcr 
than  was  done  when  the  estate  was  let  out  to  form. 
The  rent  paid  by  a  farmer  was  probably  not  much 
more  than  eight  per  cent,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of 
IsoeuL  iD$  Moan,  HemL  %  42.)  Now,  if  w« 
suppoae  that  in  tho  timo  of  Solon  it  8|  per 
cent,  the  net  produce  of  an  estate  Tn*as  exactly  ^  of 
the  value  of  the  pn^perty,  and  accordingly  the  valuo 
of  tha  property  of  a  person  belonging  to  the  ilrrt 
class  wai  on«*  talent ;  in  the  sec'ind.  ?<CM)  dnchmne  ; 
and  in  the  third,  1  tiUO  drachmae.  5ylon,  in  taxing 
the  citizens,  was  wise  enough  to  see  that  the  sane 
itandard  eonld  not  be  applied  to  all  the  three  cIossm, 
fee  tho  MBallflr  a  permn^  income  is,  the  smaller 
ouiiht  to  be  the  standard  of  Lixation.  Accordingly, 
a  person  belonging  to  the  first  class  \^\ng  the 
wnilthicst,  had  to  pay  a  tax  of  hia  entire  property, 
wliile  only  a  jxirtioii  of  the  property  of  the  persons 
1m; longing  to  the  two  other  cht^ses  was  regarded  as 
taxable  capital  ;  viz.  persons  of  the  second  paid  tho 
lax  only  of  and  persons  of  the  tfiinl  cIiL«K  mdv  of 
I  of  their  property.  Lists  of  tliij  taxable  property 
{i^^roy^>a'Pcu)  were  kept  at  first  by  the  naucmi^ 
who  also  had  to  ooaduct  the  eenana  (HewdL  a.  9, 
rdhcXopot),  and  afterwarda  hy  die  denindii  (Har. 
pocrat  *.  V.  Hifiapxot).  As  property  a  fluctuattnfr 
thing,  the  census  was  repeated  from  timxi  to  Umei, 
but  the  pcrioda  diffmd  in  the  variooa  parte  of 
Hn^cc,  for  in  srmp  a  crnsns  was  held  every  year, 
and  in  others  every  two  or  four  years.  (Anstot. 
Polit.  V.  tt.)  Every  pelion  had  oomcientionily  to 
state  the  amomt  of  hia  fmperty,  and  if  there  waa 
any  donbt  abont  hit  honesty,  it  seems  that  a  oounUT- 
vahiation  (arTiTi'/iTjffij)  mi.^rfit  be  made.  N'^w, 
supposing  that  all  the  taxable  capital  of  the  Athe- 
nian eitixeat  waa  fiiund  to  he  8000  talents,  and 
that  the  state  wanted  GO  tdents,  or  ,'5  |Kirt  of  it, 
each  citijton  Imd  to  p.iy  away  ^  part  of  his  tax- 
able prop  rty  ;  that  is,  a  person  of  the  firtt  daas 
paid  120  drachmae  (the  .M'th  p  irt  r,f  (.iiOfO,  n  prr- 
«on  of  the  second,  (jo  drai  h?nae  (tiie  .>uth  piirl  of 
30ii(»),  and  a  person  of  the  third  claaa, 20  drachmae 
(the  aOth  part  of  lOOOX  It  is,  however,  not  kn* 
probable  that  pfnona  belonging  to  the  tame  chiat 

had  to  I'.iy  a  ditTerent  amount  i-f  l;ixC8  accttrding 
as  their  property  was  equal  to  the  minimum  or 
above  it ;  and  BBcikh,  in  hia  PaUfo  Mkomomg  of 
Af^ini^,  hnn  made  out  a  t.tVde,  in  whIch  each  claag 
id  suliiii\idcd  into  thri  e  M^cliuiu. 

This  system  i>f  uuation  according  to  rlsiMWi, 
and  based  upon  the  po#s««ionof  productive  estates, 
tmdcrwcot  a  considerable  change  iti      tune  of  tb« 
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ii  IP  ae  uhma  md  far  %  tmmUi«r- 

zl't:  tirriC  after.  A*  xhv  w.mli  rf  tf.>-  n  ;  uMii:  ;n- 
ciratttl,  and  u  tnaaj  ntisau  were  poMcwcd  of 
1b|^  propertj  vithout  being  ImwM  {Mpriilm, 
tktr  ocigiual  laiid-tax  waa  (.h,'ui;:od  inf>  n  prnprrtv- 
tu.  In  tim  maijiiier  we  most  explauu  dus  (jfupuKii 
if  S«^dct,  •bortly  bdsra  a  c,  to  hum  500 
bleau  by  impo»mg  a  tax  of  ooe  fortteth  part. 
(Ariftopk.  Etvie*.  823,  &c)  For  th«  taxable 
capital,  ris.  20,000  tidenta,  hi  exceed*  the  amoaat 
tiatitkm  huUijnftftjmAMkm,  TUtproprrtj 
lBZ|  wktek  w  wlisMMBd  fcr  dto  Isid  tu:,  was 

ciJ".->i  I tV<jK>p«,  conccmiiiif  wliich  Fim'IIch.v. 
(■'onmaw  LuryaoiAJi ;  and  £w  the  taxes  paut  bj 
■iiiiirt  iTiiwi,  MiTiiri  (IHitfc,  HiW  ffi—  if 
Jti^..-,  p.  i  r*/),        2d  edit) 
2.  KoxAv.    fCa^soa.)  [I^Su] 
CENTEMM  A,  nai]iel]r|Mn»«d»hMrfNdtb 
part,  also  called  vecHgal  rmtm  rmatimm^  or  em- 
vemaUmm,  mas  a  tax  of  one  per  cent, 
and  in  Italy  apon  all  goodt  that 
K  faUie  Mle  at  netMMb   It  wm 
OTBected  by  pCHM  oAcd  cvwAww.    (Oi.  arf 
£{r«i.  18,  j^o   ri'iJ'ir.  P'M.  U;  Dig.  I.   tit  16. 

1. 17.  §  2.)  Xhia  tax,  ai  Tadtaa  iAmu  i  78) 
Mji,  -mm  MitwibwJ  ater  IIm  avQ  wan,  though 

iu  being  iBenti"TiM  by  Cicero  s!i  tl.at  tl:i— > 
aril  ««n  cannot  have  been  lho»c  Ueiw<H  >t  U«.u- 
id  Aotonr,  Ivt  nmt  be  an  earlier  ciril 
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■KTJ".  j->/r}..ips  that  Ix'tTvrrn  ^^a^iLl»  .\rni  Su'Lc  \\\ 
ysKAikiUi  aligned  by  Augu>»l<jj  to  the  utra- 

nxa  milHart.  Tiberiiu  reduced  the  tax  to  one 
half  per  cent  {dmetKUsima\  after  be  had  changed 
Capfadocia  into  a  proriDcc,  and  had  thcrebj  in- 
craMcd  the  rerenoe  of  the  empire.  (Tac.  Am%.  iL 
42^)  Catkala  in  the  bcg;tBaiDg  of  hi«  rrign 
rtnlMtlt  UM  lax  altogether  ftr  Italy,  as  i«  at- 
tested by  SuetoDins  (fW./;.  Ifp)  ai  J  aU'i  fiv 
■ariwt  iwdal  of  CaligttJa  on  which  we  find  C.  C.  It 
(LfcfcwajiiiinrwMw.)  Bat  Dioa  (Mm  O^H. 
16),  vboae  nuth'.ritr  on  this  f^jint  cnnii.it  oiit  *< 
tlat  of  botftDnnui  and  'i'acitua,  kutt  s  that  Tit»iriu» 
■oaasaA  tk*  dmmittimm  to  a  eenienma,  and  in 
aooihcT  jsjfxis*  be  agrees  with  Snetonins  in  stating 
thai  Ciuij,ail3  alrolishcd  it  alto^f^ther  (lix-  9 ;  comp. 
Bormainu  Im  JVr/«7.  Pop.  Ifom.  p.  70),  [L.  S.] 
CKNT£SIMA£  USU'KAE.  CFBirvs.] 

origin,  coRstitation,  and 
r-.T,-r.«  iif  tlio  court  of  centumviri        cxcrcdii;!.']  v 


«bKaxc,aiMl  it  acaat  abaost  aapossiblc  to  com 
Uk  aad  iftnnrtla  lha  ^arioM  vaMaMa  tt  RoaMu 


writers,  ao  as  to  ptwnt  a  sntiyfactory  rirw  t  f  tii:!* 
■object  The  essay  of  ilollwt^  L'brr  dui  I  vm- 
des  C  li— III!         lift  (XcHadtri/i,  (tc^  t. 

'ipad  liuttnimm^  coubuu  atii  ibe  auihoritiet  on  tliia 

icatte^ :  but  tlieaa  twa  aam  do  mc  aana  in  all 


The  eTOtumviri  wore  jadieta,  who  remnMcd 

other  jodic'-s  ;;i  tht^  rr^-j^'i:!,  tli;it  tln  v  i!'tiil'<i 
eases  uader  the  authonty  of  a  iiuigi«tnitiu ;  but 
ihcT  dMbad  fima  cdisr  jadiesa  ai  bebg  a  definite 

WIv  or  ti<l!o;;I :it:i.  Tbi^  coIl*;fiuni  Hi-^ms  to  havi- 
been  dirided  into  four  paru,  each  of  which  sorne^ 
tkaca  mk  Vf  IlaalC  The  origin  of  the  coon  ii  un- 
krji.uTi ;  but  it  c.-rt.iiijly  jjr?'<r  to  iIk-  I^i'x  ArLiitia, 
wlucii  pat  aa  end  to  liie  legU  a«.tii>iie&,  cxiApt  tu 
tfca  vatler  of  Danamai  Infectom,  and  in  the  causae 
cenfnmrirales.  (Gaius,  ir.  31  ;  GelU  xvi,  10.) 
Aocarding  to  Fertus  («.  C^tdmmieiralia  Judkiajy 


the  hundred  men  {  and  as 
taiB.at<],tl  kM  bM 


three  wcva  cbossn  oat  of  cadi  tribi^  aad 
qurntly  tiM  whola  oaaihsr  «at  of  tbr  U  trflM* 

there  were  not  35  tnbos 
isisrtaisi  hfcnvd  iImI 

t.T  t^ii*  tim"*  \*  c  niiiit  tl>,-  « rt.'in  of  thr  f«-R. 

tuinviri.  ilui,  OA  u  h^  U<«ik  f «.'Ji<44t ked  \n  IluU- 
wef,  we  cannot  alUigether  rely  on  the  auth<iritj  «f 
Festus,and  the  conclusion  so  drawn  from  hit  ftate> 
nient  ii  by  do  mtan*  neceuary.  If  the  ccntuuiriri 
were  chown  from  the  tribes,  tkis  seem*  a  stnyng 
ta  fvraar  af  tba  M|{k  aRtiqahy  if  iha 


wens  per  Icsis  actionem,  and  by  the  sacramcotun. 
TTiem«assW%aatatlwo<WJadida|irh>ali,«a«. 

fisti  a  of  twi>  {art*,  imjmrr^  or  bef-T*-  flic  praetnr, 
aiui  m  JaJt^f,  (^T  \>tian  th«  cei»Utu«iri.  Tha 
praetor,  however,  did  Ml  tartn^  the  cmtniavM 
by  the  formala,  as  in  other  ca*e«,  which  is  further 
explained  by  the  fsct  that  the  praetor  presided  ui 
the  judicia  centumriraJia.    (I'lin.  /J/>.  t.  'J I .) 

It  M«aN  pretty  ckar  that  ths  powers  of  the  ecu- 
Uuaviii  want  Iniftad  ta  Rome,  or  at  any  naa  ta 


Itai; 


tnamtanis  I'cit  :r 


^v•en  wore 

also  con&ned  to  civil  mallan  i  but  it  is  io^Kissibia 
to  lamdk  tUs  afiiatatt  wkh  ■oow  panagfi  (Orid, 

7ViX.  ii.  ftl  ;  rh.i.  ilr.  iii.  10,  35, \c.),  fnim  whl«h 
it  uppeon  thftt  cnmina  canic  under  tho^ir  cogni- 
zanco.'  The  •tj>i«titution  of  aat  for  tit  in  the  p«Siiig<n 
"f"  Quintilion  {h  t.  f)  .>t.  iv  1.  5  *7).  r^..u  if 
»u^ported  by  good  WisS.  mliui.  i«*n 

hardly  )>•  i)efciided. 

The  (iTil  Biattsw  which  came  under  the  eoffni* 
unco  of  this  cmnt  are  not  completely  lucertaim-d. 
Many  of  il.' m  '.  \>.r  Ii.t.  .•  no  rviunn  for  ^;iy- 

ingaU  of  them)  are  esuuiaratcd  by  Cicero  ia  a 
weU^ltaown  passage  (l^sOraL 1 18\  RoHwcf  men* 
tinn.i  that  certain  mnM-  r,<  luAv  (r.rn''  iumIit  tb«'ir 
rngnixance,and  that  other  matters  were  ml  wtthiu 
their  eognbanes ;  and  f«rlkflr«tliat  tadi  vmttrrs  ns 
ui  ri-  v>  itl\iri  ifii-ir  i-'^'ti ! ran rf,  vrr-rr  rtUo  wiililti  the 
cogtiiuiic-c  ul  a  judtix.    lluiiwrg  iii<itfiuiinii 

that  actiones  in  rem  or  Tindicationm  of  the  old 
civil  law  (with  the  exception,  however,  of  aetiones 
ptaejudicinles  or  status  quaestiones)  could  alone  \ns 
brought  befiire  the  ccntumriri  ;  and  thnt  neither  a 
pTf^«*y<  action,  oae  arising  from  contiBct  or  ddktv 
iMT  a  Mataa  qwmtio,  is  ewr  nentioiwd  as  a  autia 

cn.f iiiir. 'm!is.  It  v.  ns  t!,--^  pn«<.-tice  to  set  Up  a 
•pear  in  the  place  where  the  ceotomviri  were  sit- 
ting, and  aceordingty  tha  wmi  haala,  or  Iwala  cen- 
tiii:ivirriH»,  i'«  ''MnH-t--i,i  n-'  d  us  e^iiivnlciit  to  tha 
words  jHiiu  Miiii  cuitumvjrdo.  (buet  (M'lrxjim, 
86 ;  Qniutil.  Inst.  Ontt.  T.  S.  1 1.)  The  npear 
wnn  a  symbol  of  qniritorian  ownership:  f«»r  **  n 
tiutn  was  considered  to  hare  the  bo«t  title  to  that 
which  he  took  in  war,  and  accordingly  a  upmr  ia 
■et  up  in  tbo  erataniTinilta  jtidicia.**  (Qaius,  ir, 
16.)   Saeh  tvaa  tho  orplafiatinn  of  tbe  Ronan 

jiiri>fs  of  tiio  <jri,'rii  of  nri  ;iriii.-rit  custom,  frota 
which  it  is  aivucd,  tiiat  it  nwy  at  least  be  infened, 
tha  eartBBThn  Itod  properly  to  docida  laatteca  ia> 
IjitiiiLi'  t'-i  qniritari:tn  ownaiiliip»  and  qaMttoBi  can- 

niicted  therewiib. 

It  has  been  already  said  thnt  tiM  BHMten  which 

l>«  !f>ngcd  to  the  cognix&nr  -  i  f  t^u-  mitTtTn\li  i  miuhl 
aL»o  be  brought  before  a  judex  ;  Lui  it  is  conjec- 
tnrpd  by  Hdlweg  that  this  wns  not  the  case  till 
afVcr  the  passing  of  the  Aebutia  I^x.  He  rfjuxidert 
that  the  court  of  tbo  ceutujnviri  vnn$  estoblUbud 


i^iy  j^ud  by  Google 
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in  early  times,  for  the  special  piupose  of  littiding 
qwrifttM  <if  quirituian  ownenhip;  mui  llie  im- 
portance of  «uch  qupstiona  is  apixircnt,  ivhen  we 
consider  tliat  ihc  liouiaa  citixcui  were  rated  ac- 
cording to  their  quiritarian  property,  that  oo  their 
rating  dcpriidtHl  their  cIilss  and  century,  and  con- 
sequently thi'ir  share  of  power  in  the  public  as- 
semblies. Nil  (trivate  judex  could  decide  on  a 
nght  which  night  that  indirectljr  »lkct  the  caput 
w  a  Rmimdi  eitSten,  but  only  a  tnbnnat  wleeted  oat 
of  all  the  trib<\^.  Cinsistently  with  this  hypothi^is 
we  find  not  only  the  rei  viadicatio  within  the 
Joriadietioii  «f  th«  entna^ri,  but  abo  the  licredi> 
tatis  potitio  and  actio  confessoria.  Ilell  ivrz  ii  of 
opinion  that,  wiib  the  Aebutia  Lex  a  new  (-j.(x h  in 
tarn  hiitory  of  the  centumviri  commences ;  the  Ic^ia 
nrttones  were  alxlished,  rirA  the  formula  [  Ai  TMt] 
was  introduced,  exccptitig,  however,  aa  to  ihv 
cauixu  ceniumvimJet,  (Oaius,  iv.  30,  31  ;  GelL  xvi. 
1 0.)  The  formula  ia  in  iu  natan  ada|ited  only 
to  personal  actions ;  bnt  it  appears  tliat  ft  wh  alto 
ada[ited  by  a  lepil  device  to  vindicationeg  ;  and 

JIoUwciK  attributes  this  to  the  Aebutia  Xjcx,  by 
which  be  coBsiden  that  the  twoftld  praeesi  wu 

introduced :  —  1 .  pir  legis  actionem  apud  rentum- 
viroB ;  2.  per  fermuloro  or  per  sprnisionem  before  a 
Judex.  Thus  two  nedM  of  priced  ure  in  the  case 
of  aclionos  in  rem  were  estaMishf  l,  nnd  »tich 
actions  were  uo  longer  exclusively  wiiluii  the  juris- 
diction of  the  centumTtri. 

Under  Ansnatiu,  aoeording  to  HoUweg,  the 
ftmetions  of  the  eenttmiTiri  were  so  far  modified 
that  the  more  important  vindicationes  were  jnjt 
Boder  the  CQgnizaoco  of  the  ocntumviri,  and  the 
\tm  im|Mrtant  weto  detemhied  per  sponsioaeiB 
and  before  a  judex.  Under  this  emperor  the  court 
also  resomed  its  former  dignity  and  inipurtance. 
{Dial  d9  Ow*.  CornqpL  Bhq.  c.  38. ) 

The  TOiinjrer  Pliny,  who  pmctiwd  in  this  c(  urt 
(J^fW  ii.  14),  nuikea  Ireijueiit  alliuion<i  to  it  iii  hi^ 
kttam  (J^  i.  5,  r.  1,  ix.  23.)  The  centumviri 
•ra  mentioned  in  two  excerpts  in  the  Digest  (£. 
tit  2.  B.  lli,  1 7 )  and  perhaps  elsewhere  ;  one  ex- 
cerpt is  tan.  C  ScMVok  tad  tho  oUier  fiNMD 
Paoloi. 

Tho  fbngoiof  notieo  ii  founded  on  HoOwcg's 
ingenious  essay  ;  his  opinioni  on  some  points,  how- 
ever, are  hacdhr  established  by  autboritiea.  Those 
who  dedm  to  mvootigato  tliia  ozModioply  obacure 
mnttrr  rriny  compare  the  tw»  Mwyi  dt^d  at  the 
bead  (if  this  article.  [O.  L.] 

CKNTIJ  HIA.    [CoMiTtA  :  KxaaciTuat] 

CENTUBIA  TA  COMI'TIA.  tCoMlTlA.] 

CBNTU'UK).  [Ex«iiaTi7i».] 

CENTUSSIS.  [As.] 

CKflA  (Kiifis\  wax.  For  ita  empb^-roent  in 
punting,  aeo  Piotura«  N&  7 ;  «nd  ftr  it*  ap- 
plication M  a  writing  innterid«  we  TabvIiAB  and 

TnSTAUBNTl'M. 

CERE.\'LIA,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Rone  in 
honour  of  Cen\«,  wlinse  wanderings  in  search  of 
her  lost  daughter  Proserpine  were  repreMinted 
by  women  clothed  in  whites,  running  about  with 
l^hted  torches.  (Ot.  Fait.  ir.  494.)  During  iu 
continuance,  games  were  celebrated  in  the  Circus 
^^aximus  (TaciL  Ann.  xv.  the  cixttators  of 

which  appeared  in  white  (Or.  Faat.  ir.  G20)  ;  but 
on  any  oecaaion  of  pnblie  monming  the  gomea  ml 

telifals  were  not  celebrated  at  all,  as  the  nia- 
tnoa  could  not  appear  at  them  except  in  white. 
<UY.xiiLft6^  miT.fi.)  Tlw4nyoftb«Ceraain 


is  doubtful  ;  some  think  it  was  the  ides  or  13th 
of  April,  others  the  7th  of  the  mum  month.  (Or. 
f'arf.  iv.  3«9.)  [R.  W.] 

CEREVl'SIA,  CERVI'SIA  (iV^oi),  ale  or 
beer,  waa  almost  or  altogether  unknown  to  the 
ancient,  as  it  is  to  the  modem  inhabitants  of 
Greece  and  Italy.  But  it  was  used  very  genemlly 
by  the  surrounding  nations,  whose  soil  and  dimato 
were  less  fiivourable  to  the  growth  of  Ttnea 
GailiOy  aiurque  provtMciit^  Plm.  fT.  AT.  nm.  92 ; 
Tbeophnut.  De  C'lusi.^  Plant,  vi.  11  ;  BLkI.  Sie, 
iv.  2,  V.  S6  ;  Strub.  xvii  2.  5  ;  Tacit.  G'enn.  23). 
Aooofdin^  to  Herodotus  (iL  77),  the  E^typtiana 
commonly  dmnk  "  barley- wine,**  to  which  cupt'^m 
AeschyUi*  alludes  {4k  tcp^iQwv  fttdu^  Suj^U.  i<54  ; 
Pelutiaci  pom/a  zythi^  Coluni.  x.  116).  Diodonu 
Siculus  (L  20,  34)  says,  that  the  Egyptian  'beer 
WHS  nearly  equal  to  wine  in  strength  aijd  tbvour. 
The  Iberians,  the  Thraciaos,  and  the  people  in  the 
north  of  Asia  Minor,  inatoad  of  diinkiog  their  ale 
or  beer  oat  of  eapa,  pHaeed  itbefora  them  In  a  Urge 
bowl  or  vase  {t(^>aTrjp\  which  was  snmetitnes  -  f 
gold  or  silver.  This  being  full  to  tho  brim  with 
the  gnnu,  na  wdl  •■  die  fainMnted  liquor,  the 
guests,  when  they  pledged  one  pti .  ^'k  r,  drank  to- 
^•ther  out  of  the  same  bowl  by  stiM>pmg  down  to 
It,  although,  when  this  token  of  friendship  was 
not  intended,  they  .-id'^pteri  the  more  refiiR  tl  method 
^  of  suckiiig  up  tho  tluid  thmiigh  tubes  of  cane. 
(  Archil.  Fruo.  p.  67,  ed.  Licbel  ;  Xctt.  Jnu/>.  iv. 
§  5,  26  ;  Athen.  i  28  ;  Virg.  iii  380  ; 

Scrv.  o(f  foe.)  The  Suevi,  and  other  noflbem 
nations,  offered  to  their  gods  libations  of  In^r, 
and  expected  that  to  drink  it  in  the  Dreacnce  of 
Odin  would  be  Muong  the  delighli  of  Vnlhalln. 
(Key.slrr,  Antiq.  Sij>tenf.  p.  150— 15^)  hpvrov, 
uiio  of  thti  iianies  for  beer  (Archil.  /.  e.  ;  Hella- 
nicus,  p.  91,  ed.  Sturtz  ;  Athen.  x.  67),  scorns  to 
U  an  ancient  poaoive  participle^  fion  the  verb  t» 
l-mc.  [J.  V.j 

CE'RNERE  HEREDITATEM.  [Hbrkk] 
CERO'MA  (<r4p«/ia)  was  the  oil  mixed  with 
wax  itcnp6s)  with  which  wrestlers  were  anointed. 
After  they  liad  iK-eii  anointed  with  this  oil,  thov 
were  covered  with  dust  or  n  aoft  sand ;  whence 
Seneca  (£/>.  67)  says — A  mvmaii  m§  ka/A* 

Ceroina  al»o  sitfiiitied  the  place  where  wrestlers 
were  anointed  (the  elaeotAeuum,  Vitruv.  v.  ll\ 
and  als'i,  in  later  times,  the  place  where  they 
wrestled.  1  ha  word  is  often  u»cd  in  connection 
with peitae^ra  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  2\  but  we  do  not 
know  in  what  renect  thcee  i^aoea  differed.  Seneca 
(De  Brtff.  Vit.  i2)  apenks  of  the  moma  as  a 
place  which  the  idle  were  aecnstomod  to  frequent, 
in  order  to  see  the  gymnastic  sports  of  boya.  Ar> 
nobius  (Adv.  Omt,  itl  38)  inlbma  na  that  die 
ceroma  was  nnd<r  the  pmtection  of  Mercury. 
(Krause,  G^nmasttk  uud  Ayfmid*k  der  HeUemen^ 
voL  L  p.  106,  &c.) 

CERTA'MINA.  [ATHr.rrAR.] 

CEUTl,  IXCERTI  ACTlU,  is  a  name  which 
has  been  given  by  some  modeni  writsn  to  thoon 
actions  in  which  a  determinate  or  indeterminate 
sum,  OS  the  cnsc  may  be,  is  mentioned  in  the  for- 
mula (<-onihmmuio  ttrtm  pfoodm  vd  teartoi^ 
Gaius,  iv.  49,  &c> 

The  ozprnMon  Ineerte  Ibnnnia,  which 
Gaius  (iv.  54^  imjli a  certa  fonnula.  Witli 
respect  to  the  intentio,  it  may  be  called  ccrta 
when  tiie  dund  of  lh«  actor  !•  dotanumfea^ 
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vfceOs  H  1»  ft  Mftain  tUof      k«  dflBttdi,  «r 

a  certain  tarn  of  money  (Gaiua,  iv.  45,  47).  The 
intentio  is  incerta  when  the  claim  is  not  of  a  dc- 
filUtetyDg  or  something,  but  is  expressed  by  the 
wnrda  quUquid,  &c.  (Gaius,  iv.  47,  136,  137.) 
if  the  iut«utiu  is  incerta,  the  condemnatio  must 
be  incerta.  If  the  intentio  was  certa,  the  con- 
dcsniuitio  might  be  diber  certa  or  inoertm  (Oaius, 
Sr.  AO,  51).  In  the  eomiiMllatioiiB  of  Jvetbian, 
*h«'iv  the  riy>ro5sions  iiucrti  a.  (in,  incerta  actio, 
incertum  judicium  occur,  they  »^>i;i;Uly  a{>ply  to 
tbe  aetitt  |iieteui|iCie  verUi,  wluch  contained  an 
inoert.i  intentio  and  condrninntia.  (Actio  ;  Sa- 
▼ignv.  Si/sfeni,  Slc,  voI.  v.  |x  74.)  [O.  L.] 

CERL  CHI.  [Navis.] 
KERUX  (K^).  [CADVcmva  ;  Fbtiaus.] 
CE'SSIO  BONO'RUM.  [Bgnorihi  Cmsio.] 
CE  SSIO  IN  JIIKK.    [In  JiRK  Calftia] 
CESTRUM.   [Picti;ra,  No.  6.j 
CESTU&  1.  The  thongi  or  banda  ef  tee«ber, 
uliuh  were  tied  roimr!  th'  hnnH^  of  1  Mixers,  in 
or^ier  to  render  thi-ir  lili>w!j  more  powerful.  These 
hands  rf  leitther,  which  were  called  tfidyrtSf  or 
iudtrrtt  -rvKriKoi,  in  Greek,  were  also  frequently 
tied  round  the  ami  .-u  high  as  the  elbow,  as  is 
abown  in  the  full»win^  statue  of  a  boxer,  the 
erunial  ef  which  is  in  the  Lmne  at  Paha,  (See 
Cknw^  MmtU  4.  An^  AaUmMod,  t«L  iii  pi. 
J27.B.8042.) 


The  ceatns  was  used  by  boxers  from  the  earliest 
times.  When  Epeius  and  Euryalas,  in  the  Iliad 
(xxiii.  684),  prepare  themselves  for  boxinff,  they 
put  on  their  hand»  thotigs  made  of  ox-hiiie  {lixdiv- 
T«t  efr/ti^swt  ^^o^Amo)  ;  it  should  be 
nealleeted,  tkat  tbe  eeMa  in  bcnie  tinee  nppem 
to  have  con»ist<'(i  merely  of  thongs  of  leather,  and 
ditlefcd  materially  fmm  the  frightfiil  weapons, 
loaded  with  lead  and  iron,  whidb  WiM  need  fal 
later  times.  The  ditTcn-nt  kinds  of  cestns  were 
called  by  the  Greeks  in  liit<  r  times  /i*iX»xa<, 
dtttpcu  fiotUUf  o^tupai,  and  nvpurfxts :  of  which 
tbe  n*i\ix^  tbe  eoiteet  blows,  and  the 
fti^foiKts  the  meet  wenam.  Tbe  /utXlx'**  wbicb 
were  the  most  ancient,  are  den  ribed  by  Piiusanlns 
{mi  40,  S  3)  M  made  of  raw  ox-hule  cat  into 


CETKA.  Mi 
thin  pieces,  and  joined  tn  m  tadait  nwaner ;  they 

were  tit  d  under  the  hollow  or  palm  of  the  hand, 
Iiavin:;  the  tiiigers  uncovered.  Tbe  athletae  in 
the  (liilncAtmc  at  Olympia  need  tiM  fttddxai  in 
[•mctiMng  for  the  pnblic  crames  (ludvrwy  ruy 
^tiXoKtrriprnt^  Paus.  vi.  i  i)  ;  but  in  tbe  games 
themselves,  Vmj  uted  thflM  wbkh  pm  Um  M- 
vereet  Uowfti 

Tbe  eeetaa,  wed  in  later  tinei  m  tbe  pobUe 
pames,  was,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  a  most 
formidable  weapon.  It  was  freqoentlf  coveted 
witb  Icnete  md  nnili,  and  loaded  widi  lead  and 
in*n  ;  wbeaoo  Vifgil  (JoM.  4M}f  b  tpsaUng  of 
it,  says, 

**  Ingentia  septem 
Taign  boom  pinmbo  innto  ftmqoe  tigebant.* 

Stntius  {THeb.  \i.  7.32)  abe  ipeaks  of  mtprantim 
plumbo  tegmina.  Such  weapons  in  the  hands  of  a 
trained  boxer,  mtut  have  frequently  occasioned 
death.  The  ftlfpimttts  were,  in  fact,  Rometiines 
caUed  yvuniptHt  or  limb-bieaketii"  Fiiguree 
witb  tbe  eeatns  frequently  oeeor  in  andebt  nMMn> 

nients.  They  'v  i  r  i  f  various  fonns,  as  appears 
by  the  following  specimens,  taken  from  oacieot 
nionoroeoti,  of  whieh  drawing  afo  giun  bf 
Fabietd  ipt  CUbem.  Ti^  ^  261). 


2.  CssTUS  also  sunified  a  band  or  tie  of  any 
kind  (Vair.  D*  R$  ihiA  i  8) ;  bat  tbe  term  was 

more  particularly  applied  to  the  zone  or  girdle  of 
Venus,  on  which  was  represented  every  tiling 
that  could  awaken  love.  (//.  xiv.  214  ;  Val.  Flsecii 

vi.  470.)  When  Juno  winhed  to  win  the  afTec* 
tiuus  uf  Jupiter,  she  borrowed  this  ccstus  fruiu 
Venus  (//.  /,  e.)  ;  and  Venus  herself  employed 
it  to  cutiTBia  Man.  (MarL  vi.  JS^  xiv.  20$^ 
207.) 

TfrrnA,  or  CAETRA  {KaWpta,  Ilesych.^,  n 
tai){vt,  t.  e.  a  small  round  shield,  made  of  the  hide 
of  a  qttadmped.  (Isid.  Orig.  zviii.  12  ;  Q.  Curt 
iii.  4.)  It  was  r.hn  worn  by  the  pco|)Ie  of  Spain 
{eetraUu  Hupamae  cohoria^  Cacs.  U.  C.  L  'i'J^  4U) 
and  Maarilaiiia.  By  the  latter  people  it  was 
sometimes  mode  from  the  skin  of  the  elephant. 
(Strob.  zvii.  p.  828.)  Frum  these  accounts,  and 
fnini  the  distinct  assertion  of  Tacitus  {Ai/ric  'i*') 

that  it  was  used  bv  tbe  Britons,  we  xaay  with  con- 
fidenee  identify  the  eetra  witb  tbe  target  ef  tbe 

Scottish  Highlanders,  of  which  many  specimens  of 
coiiaiderable  antiquity  are  still  iu  existence.  It  is 
seen    covering  tlie  left  anns**  (comp.  Vii^.  A  en. 

vii.  732)  of  thi-  tvi'd  necompanying  fipures,  which 
are  copied  ij.au  a  MS.  of  Prudentius,  probably 
written  in  this  country,  and  as  early  as  tha  nmw 
centtuT.  (fiiod.Ckitkm,Ckop.e.8.) 

It  doeo  not  appear  that  tbe  Benaai  ever  wero 

the  cetra.  But  lAvj  compares  it  to  the  prlla  of 
the  Oiccks  and  Maccdontans^  wbicb  was  also  a 
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nmll  liglit  thMd  (oiiratoi^  ^aot  ptUcutiu  wem/, 

xxn".  36).   [Pkita  1  [J  Y.] 

CHALCKIA  {\ai\Kua),  .1  very  ancient  festival 
edflbrnted  At  Atlicn-i,  which  nt  dilTorent  times 
MMH  to  have  lin<l  a  ilifTiTtMit  chnmrter,  f  r  nt  first 
it  Wis  solctnnisod  in  honour  of  Athena,  sumanicd 
Blgue,  and  by  the  whole  poople  of  Athens, 
vImbcc  it  wns  railed  'A^rata  or  D^vtiviot. 
(Soidas,  r.  ;  ICfyiuof.  Mcujn. ;  Enftttll.  otf  A  n. 
p.  'J;;i,  ,'')fi.)  At  a  l,it<  r  period,  howovor,  it  was 
celebrated  only  by  artisana,  cspeciallv  smiths,  and 
in  honour  of  Heplneitai,  wImmo  its  mno  wa« 
changed  into  \a\KucL,  (I*.)11nx,  vii.  inS.)  It  was 
kept  on  the  30th  day  of  the  month  of  l*yancpsion. 
(Saidtt,  Hwpocnit.  Eustath.  /.  c.)  Menander  had 
written  n  rnniody  called  XaX>c»ra,  a  fmi^ent  of 
which  is  pn-servi  d  in  A  then,  xi.  p.  5U'2.  (Comp. 
Welcker,  Die  A<;<chvl.  Trilop.  p.  290.)    [L.  S.] 

CIIALCrDlCUM  i«  merely  defined  by  Festus 
('.  r.)  ai  •  nrt  of  baildin;?  ueiiiJU'ii),  no 

railed  fmm  the  rity  of  riiuli  is,  but  what  ^  r:  is 
not  explained ;  neither  do  the  inKriptions  or  the 
paaaaget  of  ■noaiit  wiitoni,  In  wliieh  tlie  word  oe- 
curs,  pive  any  description  from  which  a  conclusion 
can  be  dm^t-n  with  certainty  respecting  the  form, 
use,  and  locality  of  neh  ImfldiQgl. 

Chalculica  were  certainly  appurtenances  to  some 
Ifisilicas  (VitruT.  t.  1),  in  reference  to  which  the 
following  attempts  at  id -ntification  have  been 
•aggested :  —  1.  A  mint  attached  to  the  basilica, 
fh)m  x^^K^ond  Minii  which,  ihontrh  an  ingenious 
conjecture,  is  not  stipported  by  suliicunt  classiral 
authority.  2.  That  port  of  a  basilica  which  lies 
dinedy  in  fiont  of  too  irilMUM^  conceponding  to 
the  nave  in  a  modem  chun  h,  of  which  it  was  the 
original,  where  the  lawyers  stood,  and  thence 
tanwd  iKirts  cataidieti.  3.  An  apartment  thrown 
ont  at  the  back  of  a  basilica,  either  on  the  protind 
floor  or  at  the  extremity  of  the  upper  galler}-,  in  the 
form  of  a  balcony.  4.  Internal  cfaanben  on  each 
lido  of  the  tribnne  f«r  tho  oaBTcniaice  of  tho 
JmHeet,  aa  in  the  laiiliw  of  Pompeii.  8.  The 
vestibule  of  a  basilica,  either  in  front  or  rear  ; 
which  inteq>retation  ia  founded  opon  an  inscription 
ditcowwd  St  Pompeii,  m  tilo  Mlding  appropruitcd 
tothofilDcrs  of  clnth  (/iillonim)  :  — 

BOMACVIA.  L.  F.  ^M  V.HD.  Pt  B.  •  •  •  * 
••••••  CUALtlltlCLM.  CaVPTAlf  PoRTICUS 

***8vA.raaintu.rKiT.iADniavBii>BDieATn'. 

By  comparing  the  plan  of  the  building  with  this 
inacriptioii,  it  ia  clear  that  the  chalddicain  men- 
li0Md«a  odljrbesrfnid  to  thtVMlilnk^  Id 
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I decorations  likewise  correspond  in  richnete  and 
eharacter  with  tho  veotilmle  of  •  iMsfliea  deviflMd 
1  y  Procf  pius  (I>r  Ai.Iific.  Jmlm,  L  10),  which  is 
twice  designated  by  the  u-nn  X"^^-  1  he  vcsti- 
bnlo  of  the  basilica  at  Pwttpoii  b  alimm  apon  th* 
plan  OD  page  199,  a. 

In  another  acnse  the  word  is  naed  aa  a  synonyme 
with  eoenoeii/iuTi.  "  Scribuntur  Dii  vettri  in 
tridiniii  ooelottibna  atque  in  ekaleidiei$  oareia 
coenitara  **  (AmoWaa,  p.  149).  TboM  wmi»,  eoaw 
[lart  d  with  Horn.  Od.  xxiii.  1, 

and        madatioii  of  iayfai  by  Aiiaonm 

(Period  xiii.  Oc/vs».\ 

"  Chalcidicvm  gre&su  nutrix  supcrnbat  anili,** 
together  with  the  known  locality  of  the  ancient 
eomaada^  seem  fully  to  authorise  the  inteq^retn- 
tion  giren.    (Tumeb.  Advera.  xviii.  34  ;  balmas. 
inS}>ari.  Peseetu  Nigr.  c.  12.  p.  677.) 

Finally,  tho  word  aeeaM  also  to  hare  been  used 
in  tho  Haw  aema  aa  MOMfiaMoii,  a  balcony.  (Isid. 
De  Orii).  ;  Reincsius,  Var.  Ij'ci.  iii.  h.)     [A.  H.J 

CUALCiOrClA  (xoAicMKjna),  an  annual  feo- 
tival,  with  «erifieeB»  eelobiated  at  Spartan  honow 
of  Athena,  sunuuncd  XoAirloiifoi,  i.  e.  the  poddesa 
of  the  brazen-house.  (Paus.  iii.  17.  Jj  3,  x.  ^  5; 
and  Ciot^ller  ud  Thunjd.  i.  128,  &c.)  YaOf  Bcn 
manhed  on  the  o(  ca»ion  in  full  armour  to  the 
temple  of  the  goddess  ;  and  the  cphors,  althou;;h 
not  entering  the  temple,  but  remaining  within  ita 
tarred  precincts,  were  obliged  to  tako  part  in  the 
sacrifice.    (Polyb.  It.  35.  §  2.)  [L.S.J 

C H A  LC  (  s  (xpXmSfXa  doMidMtionof  Ofoek 
copper -money. 

Bronze  or  copper  (xoXir^r)  wai  very  lltda  naed 
by  the  (irceks  fur  money  in  early  times.  Silver 
was  oriijinally  the  universal  currency,  and  copjier 
appears  to  have  been  seldom  (diiit  d  till  after  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Tiie  xo-^f  a  ir<)io7f>o 
at  Athens  issued  in  B.  c  406  {6duJ.  ad  AritiopA. 
Jion.  787)  were  a  peculiar  exception ;  and  they  wora 
won  alterwarda  called  in,  and  the  silver  cnrrencj 
reatored.  (Aristoph.  Eodedax.  815 — 822  ;  At;- 
KIM.)  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  tho 
copper  coin  called  x*'^"*''  ^  circulation  in 
Atheni  ttOl  oaiiior.  The  malleat  diver  eom  nt 
Athena  was  the  quarter  obol,  and  the  xoXkovs 
was  the  half  of  that,  or  the  eighth  of  an  obol.  Ita 
value  waaaome  what  more  than  S^thaof  a  fiurthing. 
It  seems  to  have  l)ecn  used  on  nrnamt  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  coining  silver  in  such  minute  pieces.  'I'ho 
XoAjcoCj  in  later  limes  was  divided  into  It-jita^  of 
which, according  to  Suidas(i.cT.  TiXainor^OSoK6s\ 
it  contained  seven.  There  was  another  copper  coin 
current  in  Greece,  called  aifkSoKaPy  of  which  the 
Taloe  ia  not  known.  PoUoz  (iii.  9)  alao  mentiona 
•dXXvinaa  a  ooppereob  of  an  eulicrage  ;  hnt, 
aa  Mr.  Husacy  has  remarked,  thia  may  have  l>een 
a  common  name  for  amall  money  ;  ainoe  ittfAAvCof 
■ignified  genetally  **  changing  manay;**  and  aaJU 
Au€«(Kr/)r,  "  a  money-changer."  In  later  timoa, 
the  obol  waa  coined  of  copper  aa  well  oa  silver.  Tho 
Oreek  atatea  off Sieilf  and  Italy  had  a  coppcroofaK 
age  at  a  rery  early  period  [LitraI.  (Hussey, 
Andent  Weiffhit  and  Monrti,  c.  8  ;  Bockh,  I'Ju. 
Econ.  of  Atiau,  p.  592,  2nd  ed. ;  Utber  CineidU*^ 
MiiMfiam,  Ac,  pp.  1 42,  342.  &&)      [P.  &] 

CHARraTlA  (from  xa^CoM<u>  to  grant  a 
favour  or  pardon),  a  Roman  feast,  to  which  none 
but  lelatioDs  and  members  of  the  Muae  fiutily  were 
iariled,  in  order  that  any  quaisd  or  JiMffiwl 
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wikicJi  liad  aiMcn  amongst  than  might  be  made 

every  year  on  the  I9lh  of  Februanr.   (Ot.  F-tst  ii. 
•17:  Val.  Max.  il  L  §  8;  Man.  ix'  5a.)    [  iLW.j 
CHAUTA.  [LiBBa.] 

CUKIRONO'AIIA  (x»MMWfJa\  ft  mimrtic 
inoTcment  of  the  kanda,  which  funacd  a  port  of 
tike  art  of  dancing  among  tkt  Qndu  and  Roomna. 
Tka  won!  im  alao  med  in  a  vider  irate,  both  for 
AcMtofAtBcin^  in  prcMnd,  and  fbranjuffna  made 
vith  the  hand:i  in  order  to  cntiver  i>l<aa.  In 
fjmuutin  it  wa«  appiiad  to  liie  moraiwBto  of 
tha  hmi»  in  pogilirtie  chiIbI  }  mi  h  km»i  ht 
eoonecticn  vith  the  term  «x*<M^X'<'''  (Athen.  xiv. 
|L  £29.  h. :  Hnjch.  rol.  iL  p.  1547.  Alh. ;  Herod. 
tL  129  :  Aelian.  T.  H.  zir.  22 ;  Dion  Cam.  xxxri. 
13  ;  PaJisu  tL  10.  §  1  ;  Heliod.  Aetiirrp.  iv.  \\  ; 
Kra'j»e,  iJymnastik  umd  Ayomi^ik,  Tul.  l  c.  ^ 
toL  li.  c  3.  §  1.)  (1*.  S-l 

CHEIKOTO  NIA  (x«^w<a).  lo  the  Atbe- 
van  aeafmMiee  two  modet  of  ▼oting  were  pnctiaed, 
tb.>  otie  hy  pebWes  [  P^Ki  HUBj,  the  other  by 
a  thow  of  haiMi.  ij^iufcrrww).  The  hum  was 
employed  ia  tbe  elcdiM  if  tiMW  OHfiMntM  w)m 
wen  cbcH^n  in  the  public  auernbli(>«  {ip\aip*- 
aX  >nd  *'1m  *cn  hcnee  odlad  x«po^**^os  I 
ipM  kwif  9tA  B  Miw  kbda  ef  trifeli 
ttt^n  which  mncemed  the  p<"o;  If*,  ):j>^n 
and  •MTOTTtXiOi.  We  fn^juenlly  Mid, 
tka  word  i/fnfl^te^  used  where  the 
votea  were  reallT  hT  ahow  of  handu    (I. vs. 

e.  ErataUk,  p.  124.  lt>.  aiid  p.  1 27.  8.  ed.  SU  [>h.  ; 
Dm.  Oljf^.  L  p.  9.) 

The  manner  of  voting  by  a  show  of  bftoda  i* 
Mid  by  Soidas  (t.  r.  Kartx'tptrr^tffK)  to  haw  been 
as  fitll  »-s :  —  Tho  hcmld  said  :  **  WhiM'ViT  thinki 
that  Meidiaa  ta  guilty,  lei  him  lift  up  hia  band." 
Tim  Am*  wW  dwogkt  ao  atPrtdM  ftitk  dieir 
knda,  Then  the  herald  .<«vid  ot-nin  :  **  Whoevrr 
Aides  that  Mcidiaa  iji  not  giiiity,  i«>t  him  lift  up 
kii  hand  ; "  and  those  who  were  of  tbta  opinion 
strttchfd  fnrlh  their  handj.  The  nnmlMT  of 
banij  wnj  counted  each  time  hy  the  herald  ;  mid 
the  president,  upon  the  herald*!  report,  declared 
on  which  tide  the  majority  voted  (Aitryye^wr  rk$ 
XttpvTom'tax,  Aetch.  e.  Oitsipk.  §  2). 

It  is  important  to  undersuiid  cloariy  the  com- 
oC  thia  wgrd.  A  vote  fntwirmning  an 
perm  if  aBraxttporovlB  t  am  aoqinttinf 
him,  kToxftpoTov'.j.  fl)  in.  c.  Mriil.  pp.  .51'>, 
653|  ;  i-wix**^rwttM  is  to  confirm  by  a  ma- 
>ritf  Tvtet  (1>em.  Dt  €krm.  pp.  235,  361) ; 
inx*ipoToviBi  T'l-K  I'ouir  wn«  a  n  riiiion  of  the 
lawB,  which  took  pUce  at  the  beginning  of  every 
;  4nx«<^oTorta  riw  ifX^  s  vote  taken 
Ike  fint  assembly  of  each  Prytany  on  the  eon- 
doet  of  the  magistrates  :  in  these  cases,  those  who 
voted  for  the  confirmation  of  the  law,  or  for  tlio 
eontinoance  in  office  «f  tka  nagiaMML  w«n  >^d 
4wix»ipvrmttar,  tboM  on  tke  otMr  rid*  mmjcu^^ 
vt'^y  (Dcrn.  r.  Tiu}->.'r.  p.  "OG  ;  Harpocrat.  and 
ixodju  fl.  «.  Kvpta  ^iucAi}(ria ;  Dem.  e.  Tkeocrim, 
pk,  13M) :  iMixeyafm<n  k  a  far  on*  «f 
two  altemativci  (Dem.  e.  Androtion.  p.  596  ;  & 
Titn>icr.  p.  707  ;  c.  Saatr.  p.  1346) :  iinrixeifjoro- 
l>«<v,  t/>  rote  again«t  a  proposition.  The  oon- 
pounds  of  i^rii^^M^tu  have  similar  roeaninga. 
(Schdrnann,  Da  Ckmitiis  AtkauemiiuoL,  pp.  120, 
125,  2:j1,  2.5J,  330.)  [P.S.] 

CHELIDCKNIA  ix*^Mrui),  a  avtoai  ob- 
nttmI  intheialaad  of  BMs     <1»  Mifc 
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lV>cdroauon,  the  time  when  the  swallow*  lthim'4. 
Daring  tknt  mmm  b*y*,cnnMl  x'^^^'m^T^  went 

from  hoOB*  t»  how*  Collrctiii);  little  piftt,  mtrmiMy 

Iwr  the  rrtaniag  twdlswa  (xOi^t(tip ),  and  sing- 
ing* aMtg  wkiek  iaatiU  extauL  (Atken.viii.p.MO| 

cmijpare  Ilgen,  ry>a«r.  /'Ai.'.  i.  p.  164,  and  Kuttath. 
ati  r>r/vM.  xxi.  «•!&/«.)  It  u  tnid  lo  have  \>cvn  in- 
troduced by  Cleobttloa  of  Lindas,  at  the  mmc  period 
when  the  town  waa  bi  grrol  distreM.  T1i>>  cheli> 
donia,  wbick  have  suraetimet  been  call,  d  a  fea« 
timl,  »  fjii  to  1^.11  nothing  liut  a  peculiar 

mode  id  beggiuL  which  on  the  ec<*iion  of  the  vp* 
tatu  of  tk*  swaitow*  war  carried  en  by  boys  m  the 
ni.nnncr  »t.it(»d  nbove.  M.iny  ftii.il<>gi<»«  ntay  itill 
be  ub*('r«'ed  tn  vanoua  oouatriea  at  the  vanooa 
•easnni  of  the  year.  [I*8>) 

CHKLYS('x#A..,).  [Ltra.I 

CilEME  (x^M^  H  a  Urvek  liquid  mrasurr,  the 
capaci^  «f  arkich  (aa  ia  the  c*ae  with  most  of  tho 
smaller  ai— Bfn)  ■  diffemitly  stated  by  different 
anthoritiea.  There  was  a  small  chrnte,  which  ron- 
taint-d  two  cochlearia.  or  two  drachmae,  and  waa 
the  seventy-second  nit  of  tk*  eotyle,  =  -0068  of 
a  pint  Engliah.  (Uhem.  Vana.  v.  77.)  Th*  large 
cherae  was  t^i  i)\<'  »in,i'!  '.:\  t!i.-  jmportion  of  3  to  J. 
Other  naea  of  the  cbenw  are  mentioned,  but  they 
diAr  ae  mack  tkat  w*  caniot  tril  mink  crittinty 
what  they  ^■.■\t!y  wero.  <  HiKney,  Jaiiaitf  Wfipkhj, 
6i.c.  :  Wumi.  /to  /'ami.  Kc.)  ' 

(IIKNIMIS.  [Naviitl 

CHKU.MPS  (x'f»'4)-  (LrrraATiol 

CMKKOSTAK  (X7ff»««rr«/).  [Haaaft.] 

t  im.lAUCins.  [KxanciTia.! 

ClMKAklA'Xlt'M  (fn.m  x*V  »d  f^a),  a 
sort  of  easy  ekdr  «r  **  go-cart,**  aaad  for  iavdid* 
and  childrrn.   (Petron.  28.) 

CHIHIUOTA.  (TtiNKa.] 

CHIRO'GRAPHUM  (y>ipfip*^ii^  aicnl 
first,  a»  it*  d'  rirntinn  impl!«  «,  a  hand-writing 
or  aiito(rraph.  ( t  ie  I'kiL  iL  4.)  In  this  it*  aimple 
sense,  x*ip  in  Greek  aad  mmmm  is  Lath  ar*  allM 
iuJiotitntrd  for  it. 

Like  tituilar  words  in  all  langiiagf^a,  it  acquired 
•eranl  technical  senaea.  Frnb  ita  fint  neaniqg 
waa  easily  derived  that  of  *  tignatare  to  a  will  nr 
other  instmnent,  especially  a  note  of  hand  pi\i  n 
b^  *  debtor  to  his  cr<-dit<>r.  In  thi»  lattvr  ctisf,  it 
did  not  constitale  the  legal  obligation  (for  tb* 
debt  might  be  profad  fai  aom*  other  way)  ;  it  waa 
only  a  proof  of  the  obligation. 

According  to  Aaconios  (i«  Vtrr,  iti.  36)  ckiro- 
prupitum^  in  the  taaa*  of  *  note-oMuuid,  was  dla> 
tinjnii*hed  from  rynrfmphu  ;  tli"  f'<riirr  wna  nlways 
given  for  rouney  actually  Irnt,  the  Utt'  r  miu'lu  he 
a  mere  sham  agreement  (something  likr  a  h  i!  of 
accommodation,  though  with  a  different  object),  to 
pay  a  debt  which  had  never  been  artnally  in- 
curred. The  ekinnjrayJium  was  kept  by  tho 
creditor,  and  had  only  tlie  debtor's  signature  ;  the 
qrwjrapAo,  on  tb*  eOBtalT',  'waa  signed  and  kept 
by  both  parties. 

In  the  Latin  of  the  middle  ages  (sec  Ihi  Frcsne, 
s.  e.)  Mrografikwm  w**aB*d  t*  a^nify  tribal*  ooU 
Iccted  U!:(!.'r  the  •i^.Ti-niari'ial  of  a  person  in  autho- 
rity,  aiiiiiliir  to  the  brirt*  and  Ixsnevolmcoa  of 
foniier  times  in  our  own  country.  It  was  also 
used  (see  Blackttone,  b.  ii.  e.  80),'  tiU  Ttrr  latolj. 
in  the  Englisb  fatw  for  an  bdenlwa.  Da|martfla  «f 
deeds  were  written  on  one  pii-cc  of  pan  hmciit,  \\  itii 
tk*  watd  tikirvgrmfkmm  between  them,  which  waa 
tit        b  a  •ta%ht «  VMfj  UMb  IDA  Ik* 
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gifen  to  the  care  of  th«  penons  concerned.  By 
the  Canonists,  Blnokstonr  n-narki,  the  word  *yw- 
ffrapka  or  tymgraphtu  wa«  ciii ployed  in  the  same 
wvf^  ubA  hanM  g»Te  its  imw  to  these  kind  of 
irritin^ 

ClURU'RGIA  (x«ipov^>faX  "urgcry.  The 
practice  of  sur^'ory  waa,  for  a  loiij;  time,  considered 
by  tb«  andeots  to  be  merely  a  port  of  a  phytician^ 
duty ;  bat  as  it  It  now  Bloraat  wiivonatly  allowrd 
to  \>e  a  separate  branch  of  tli»»  pmfrssinn,  it  wOl 
perhaps  be  more  convenient  tu  treat  of  it  uiidcr  a 
■cpitatc  bend.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  touch 
upon  the  d:$|iut>^d  questions,  which  is  the  more 
(Mcient^  or  whith  is  the  more  honoHrulde  branch  of 
the  profusion  ;  nor  even  to  try  to  i;ivo  »ucli  a 
definition  of  the  word  ckirmrgia  as  would  be  likely 
to  sMiiiy  boUi  the  phyiiciani  and  saigeoot  «f  the 
present  day;  it  will  be  btifTicient  to  determine  the 
•ense  in  which  the  word  was  used  by  the  ancients  ; 
and  dmLi  adhering  closely  to  that  meaning,  to  give 
an  account  of  this  divi»ion  of  tlic  science  and  art 
of  uiediciae,  as  practised  among  the  Greeks  aiid 
Romona,  refeiring  to  the  artiao  Mbokhia  for 
further  particulars. 

The  word  chinu^gia  is  derived  ftora  x«^P  the 
hand,  and  tpyov  a  work,  and  is  cx[(laincd  Ijy 
Celaua  (Jk  M«tL  lib.  viL  Praefiit)  to  mean  tbu 
part  of  medidne  gMoo  hmmk  eurai,  **  whieli  eim  s 
diseases  by  means  of  the  hand  in  T>i  cfues 
Laertius  (iii.  85)  it  is  said  to  cure  hh,  roii  rt^ivnv 
KaX  KoltiVf  **■  by  cutting  and  burning ; "  nor  (ns  far 
as  the  writer  is  aware)  is  it  ever  used  by  ancient 
authors  in  iuiy  other  $eiuc.  Omitting  the  fobulous 
and  mythological  personages,  Apollo,  Aesculapius, 
Chimn,  the  only  certain  tiaditiona  reapectina 
tlie  itate  of  su^ry  he/hn  the  eetabliahment  m 
the  rrpiiLlics  of  0 recce,  UJid  even  until  llie  time  of  , 
the  Pdoponnesian  war,  arc  to  be  found  in  the 
Utad  and  Odyssey.   There  it  appeon  that  auigery 

n<i  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  treatment  of 
wounds;  and  the  imaginary  power  of  enchantment 
was  joined  with  the  use  of  topioil  applications. 
(//.  iiL  218,  zL  515,  828,  843,  &6  Th« 
Greeks  received  suip;ery»  together  with  the  ether 
hranches  of  medicine,  from  the  Egyptiana  ;  and 
from  some  obserratioiui  made  by  ttie  men  of 
•eienee  who  aooonpanied  the  Firaneh  aqpaditkn  to 
Egj-pt  in  ]  798,  it  appears,  that  there  arc  docn- 
menta  fully  proving  that  in  very  remote  timet  this 
eKtraordinar}'  people  had  made  a  degree  of  pro- 
gress of  which  few  of  the  moderns  hare  any  con- 
ception :  upon  the  ceilin^^s  and  walls  of  the  temples 
at  T^tyta,  Kamack,  Luxor,  &.c^  basso-relievos 
are  aeeiii  tepceeentiAg  limbs  thai  have  been  cnt  off 
with  initmmenta  yery  analegaaa  to  dioee  which 
are  employed  at  the  present  day  for  amputatixns. 
The  same  instruments  are  again  observed  in  the 
hieroglyphieii  and  vestiges  of  other  surgical  opera- 
tions may  be  traced,  which  afford  r  i  iiu  ing  |>rixifs 
of  the  skill  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  lu  this  braitch 
of  medical  acienoob  (Itfiyi  qnoiad  i&  Oeoper's 
Sitr^.  Did,) 

The  earliest  remaining  lurgtcal  wiitingi  are 
those  of  Hippocnites,  who  was  born  B.  c.  -IGO,  and 
died  &C.  357.  Among  his  reputed  worka  then 
are  ten  treatisee  m  Aia  mbject,  00I7  ooa  of  wUd 

however  ia  considered  Tindouhtedly  genuine.  Hip- 
pocrates  far  surpassed  all  his  prodcccsaon  (and 
ladoed  most  of  his  succesaors)  in  the  boldness  and 
success  of  his  opemtions  ;  and  though  the  smnty 
kiutwledge  of  auatouiy  possessed  in  those  times 
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jireventcil  1  ni;;i:iiin>(  any  very  great  perfection, 
still,  wo  should  mlher  admire  hia  fjenius.  ulnch 
enabled  him  to  do  so  much,  than  blame  iiini  i>e> 
cause,  with  his  deficient  information,  he  was  ^0 
to  do  no  mora.  Tho  scientific  skill  in  reducing 
finaetnres  and  InzatioM  dispbyed  in  his  works, 

Dc  Fniituris,  Df  Ariiculis^  excites  the  admini- 
tion  of  Hallcr  (lJiUtct&,  Oktrtav.),  and  he  was 
most  probably  the  inventor  of  Um  omAs,  an  old 
chinir^ficil  nsnrliine  tnr  dI.<Iorations  of  the  shoulder, 
which,  though  now  luileu  into  disuse,  fur  a  long 
time  enjoyed  a  great  reputation.  In  his  work  JM 
Capitis  V'ubutribui  he  gives  minute  directions 
about  the  time  and  mode  of  using  the  trephine, 
and  warns  the  operator  against  the  prolwibility  of 
his  being  deceived  by  the  Mtturcs  of  jthe  cnuuaai» 
as  he  eonfesses  happened  to  hnnsdf.  (He  Men^ 
Vulgar.  lib.  v.  p.  oOl,  cd.  KUhn.)  T*^  .  ni.-hor  <rf 
the  Oath,  commonly  attributed  to  llippocratei| 
binds  bis  pupils  not  to  perfiirm  tho  operatien  of 
lithotomy,  but  to  leave  it  to  persons  accustomed  to 
it  {ipydrptrt  aySpdtn  wpi)^ios  r^ait)  ;  from  which 
it  would  appear  as  if  certain  poiiooaeoafilMd  thaBi> 
selTee  to  operations. 

The  naam  of  sereral  persons  an  pmenred  who 
|>nictised  suigery  as  w  ell  as  medicine,  in  the  times 
imntediately  saececdiqg  those  of  Hippocmtes ;  bu^ 
with  the  exception  of  aena  fragments,  inserted  In 
the  writings  of  Galen,  Oribasiua,  AStiua,  &c,  all 
their  writings  have  perished.  Archagathus  de- 
serves to  be  mentianeSi  as  he  is  said  to  ttave  been 
the  first  foreign  surgeon  that  settled  at  Rome 
ac.  219.  (Cassius  Hemina,  apud  PUn.  II.  A', 
xxix.  6'.)  He  was  at  first  verj'  well  recoived,  the 
^  (^ttrituim  was  confiBired  uprai  him,  a  shop  waa 
boi^t  Ibr  hin  at  flu  pnhKe  expense,  and  ho  re* 

I  cei\ed  the  honourable  title  of  Vulnerarius.  This, 

however,  on  account  of  bis  frequent  use  of  the 
kaife  and  caaleijr,  «aa  soon  dhaagod  by  the  Ro- 
mans (who  were  unu«''d  to  «'irh  n  m  il  ■  of  prac- 
tice) into  that  of  Cumifcx.  Asdcpiades,  who 
lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  Sat  eantnij  is 
said  to  have  been  this  fint  person  who  proposed 
tho  opetatien  of  hnochotomy,  though  he  himself 
never  pcrfonued  it  (Cael.  AurtL  Mo-'-'>.  Jruf. 
L  14,  iii.  4)  i  and  Ammonias  of  Alesandria,  but- 
named  Aifcr^ycoy,  who  is  snnpoaed  to  hiive  liTod 
rather  later,  is  celebmtcd  in  the  annals  of  surgery 
for  having  been  the  iirsi  to  propose  and  to  perform 
the  operation  of  LitAatrity^  or  breaking  a  ciilculua 
in  the  bladder,  when  found  to  he  too  large  for 
safe  extraction.  Celsiu  bus  minutely  described 
hia  mode  of  operating  (De  AM.  viL  26.  §  3.  p. 
436)t  which  very  mam  reaemUcs  that  lately  in- 
troduced hyCiviale  and  Henrteloup,  and  whieh 
[)rovej,  tliat  however  much  credit  they  may  de- 
serve fur  bringing  it  again  out  of  oblivion  into 
public  notice,  the  praise  of  having  origiiwlly 

thoujfht  of  it  belonj;8  to  the  ancier.t«.  '*  A  hor-V,'" 
say»  Cclsua,  is  to  be  so  insinuated  belund  tho 
stone  as  to  ivaiat  and  prevent  its  ncotling  into  tho 
bladdov  eren  when  sttuck ;  then  an  iron  instru- 
ment is  nscd,  of  moderate  thicknesa,  flattened 
towards  the  end,  thin,  but  blunt  ;  which  being 
pbMed  against  the  stone,  and  struck  on  the  further 
ond,  deaves  H;  grrat  care  heing  taken,  at  tha 
same  tinir,  that  ii  ither  the  bladder  itself  betn« 
jured  I  \  tlie  uistruuient,  nor  the  fragments  of  tho 
stone  111  1  ack  into  it**  The  next  singMal  wrilw 
n*tr  r  1  iippocmte".  whnsc  works  arc  still  cxtnnt, 
ui  Cciius,  who  lived  at  tho  begiuuing  of  the  first 
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erntnrr  a.  d_,  an.!  r%ho  <!.'Vr.f<^!  t!ic  fmir  Tn.'t  ^ 
baak*  ku  wurk,  Jj*  Mttimnmoy  and  e«pe<rwilr  the 
•ufinlh  and  rijrhth,  otiivly  to  •nryiml  tnattm. 
It  a|T»^r?  fihnnlj  ft  mi  r:-.iJii!^  C<1*  ^  t^.it  !itnf<> 
trie  i:rii''  liip|iacniU'»  •luyenr  had  made  >>-rv 
pr-Tit  progre«,  and  had,  iadaed,  nackvd  a  hk>fa 
drgrte  <rf  ftthnuaa.  He  »  tbe  fint  aatbor  who 
fhv<^  toeoioiu  for  the  opention  of  Itthotom^r  ( 
Mfd.  vii.  2f..  5  J.  43-i>,  and  the  method  de- 
tcnb«d  hj  him  (caUaii  tit  apparatm  nwor,  or 
CUnt^  urtlrf,)  MtUWrf  «B  be  practM  tfll  tlw 
eomnimcniient  of  t?h'  '■i\'xii::h  n'nlurv.  It  ■»:»!» 
performed  at  Paria,  Bordeaux,  aod  other  placet  in 
France,  apon  potMOli  «f  dl  tftMt  •««a  M  Me  •*  • 
hnndrpd  and  fifty  year«  sirn  ;  nnd  a  mod*  rn  nuiln.r 
(Ailan  Om  lMi*domf,  p.  12;  fecuuiiueuii*  il  al»;ivs 
to  he  prefmrd  on  boy»  nnder  fourteen.  (I  -otH  r  * 
JUeL  of  yVoe.  Surg^  art.  Lithototnj.)  He  de- 
•uiKs  (vii  2.7.  J  JL  p.  428)  the  operation  of  /»- 
fiWd.  w  nlch  wa«  BO  eommonlT  performed  by  the 
aaeicBto  upen  siag(B%  &cl,  and  it  «6eo  aifaMM  to 
kdMriadasdMn.  (Sot  J«t.  vl7S,S7»;Snee. 
«P*/  JjirtoMt.  DtrtM.  Imstit.  t.  16;  Mart  Kpi^n-. 
vii.  82.  1,  ix.  28.  12,  xiv.  21S.  1 ;  TcftoU.  D« 
CmmaMiLU.)  H«d«tocfftM(viLS5.  II. 
p. -liT)  tliv  '  j-Tation  alhir^.-vi  t.,  hv  St.  P.m.!  (1 
C'«r.  viL  If!)  TftuxeTftmtdnn  rls  t'jtAttihj;  i  w  i- 
v-wiw^v.  (°<>ai|m  Pauliu  Aeginete  {IH  Re 
Mtd.  ri.  53),  who  transcribe*  frxKii  Antylln*  a 
wnd  mrthod  of  pcrfurming  the  opemuoii. 

The  foilowinff  dewnption,  gircn  CdbM,  of 
the  MM— H  yltficHio—  of  a  turfroa,  deserves 
li  b*  panted  t —  *  A  Mupiion,**  «yt  he  (lib.  tii. 
Prvf'it.)  "  (■ujrit  t  I  )«■  VDUti.',  nr.  at  anv  mf-,  nnt 
TfTT  old  ;  hif  hand  thoold  be  firm  and  ttcadyttuul 
never  shake ;  W  dMMdd  able  to  atw  Ut 
hand  with  as  roach  dexterity  as  his  rt.ht  ;  his 
eje-«igbt  should  b*  acute  and  clear  ;  his  mind  in- 
Mpid,  uid  to  fit  Mbjeet  to  pity  as  to  make  him 
dewrottj  of  the  rrmTcry  of  his  patimu  but  not 
to  &r  as  to  su1I»T  Lirnself  to  be  movrd  by  his  cnes; 
he  should  neither  hurry  the  oprratioo  WOn  ttttO 
tiM  CMC  nfpmii,  aor  cut  t*^  than  is  necesmry, 
\mt  do  emy  tbmg  jost  as  if  the  other's  screams 

D  ai'!-'  Il  l  ;i:i:,r>-i«]i..ii  iijioii  hiiii.~' 

Fcrfaa|it  the  ooly  suigical  reoaark  vortli  quoting 
frm  Aietoeaa,  wte  lived  to  tb«  ftnt  eentarr  a.  d., 

asiC  iLiiijLs  "  tiial  tLe  wound  would  endanger  an 
inflanimation,  cou^h,  and  •ttmngtiof  ;  and  tliat  tf 
the  danger  of  beina;  t!;r.kf*d  cmiW  he  a^'oiil.-.l  hv 
this  iDctbod,  yet  the  ports  would  not  be«i,  as  betng 
emiUr.ooat.*<  (A»  jUM.  ^arf.  Oir.  L  7.  pi 
•d.  Kfikn.) 

Oaitting  Scriboniiu  Lar;^8,  Motchion,  and  So- 
laaiu,  th*'  ni-\t  author  of  importance  is  Caelius 
Aoidiaaus,  who  is  ■innweed  to  hare  lived  aboot 
die  bcfbunf  of  tke  teeead  enititry  a.  and 

to  wboM  works  tl  .  n:  is  a  p""!  i5<  il  relating  tn 
•ttrgery,  though  nothing  that  can  be  called  origiuaL 
He  rejected  as  ahnrd  the  operation  ef  bwBthu- 

tomy  (/>  Mor^,.  rv^ron.  ill    J).  nirntions 
case  ot  aAc<u>s  iLu  was  run  <i  by  pdracenteti* 
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nnm<^  fx.  n.  f.'V  lie  riitirily  cimflnci!  liiuiwlf 
to  mediciiie,  fullowinf^  aa  he  says  bitaaelf  (iit 
MM.MLviaO),tlkecwto«artlw|ilMa  Hit 
wfitini;*  ptn\;\  hdwtm  r,  thnt  Se  did  not  entirely 
aliai)4i'U  *urK»  I  v.  Hw  ComaMOtarieo  oa  tit« 
Treatise  of  lIii^poeaMa,  D$  Q^Ipm  Mtdki,  md 
his  trcatite  /Mr  /'curi»,  shows  that  he  xt-rm  wH! 
renwd  eren  in  the  miner  details  of  ihf  art.  lie 
appears  also  to  have  been  a  skilful  operator,  though 
neat  surgicai  iavwtMBB  an  Mtribaled  to  hiak 
Afttvllaa,  wIms  Hved  aDaie  laaa  Iwiawtn  flalen 


(Tbid.  iiL  8),  and  aim  a  person  who 
Mfttr  heing  shot  through  Uw  long!  br  an 
(IWd.  iiL  12.) 

'la)>  n,  the  most  Tolnininoas  and  at  the  snmo 
tone  the  wtM  Tahiabie  isedkal  writer  of  aotMjoitjri 
il  le«  erfebfated  aa  a  tmmna  tlnaMaaanatainiiii 


I  anatomiet 

and  physician.      Ho   ajipoan  to  h.-iw  [imciiv  d 

iBi|ef7  at  reigamoa  i  biit,  iqna  hit  leoMTai  to  | 


and  '  >ri(>a»uiv,  i«  xhr  o,irIi<'ni  w  rui  r  m  hose  direc- 
tUMu  for  peffocmiqg  brpocbotonijr  ara  atiU  extant, 
tbaanh  the  opetwtiiw  (m  was  atatod  abor«)  wm 

pmpoaed  hr  As«l.  piai1r  »nlx>ul  three  hnndri-.}  \.  .tni 
before.  Only  a  tew  fragincnts  of  the  writings  of 
Antyllus  Ntoaja,  and  among  them  the  ft^ltowinf 
passage  ia  presenretl  bv  Pu-iIim  AfviiM-t.!  ( /M  He 
Med.vi.  53): — **<hir  UiSl  »ur>j«.mii  k»v«?  destrntied 
this  operation,  Antyllos  particularly,  that :  *  We 
think  thie  pcactno*  useless,  and  not  to  be  attempted 
wbeia  an  tba  arteries  and  the  tungs  are  affected  ; 
but  »  bi-n  thr  iiiti.irnniati'Mi  1  !■■»  i  li  it-fl v' about  the 
thmat,  the  ckta,  and  the  tooaiU  n  hn  h  eever  tba 
top  of  tba  windpipe,  and  tba  arifry  in  tnalfccted, 
tlni  rT|>frIiivit  !■«  vrr\  r.ittntial,  t')  pri-Miil  the 
iiaitgvr  uf  sutiotatiun.  W  hen  we  proceed  to  per* 
form  it,  we  must  cut  throogb  •am*  paK  of  tba 
wiTidjpj|«-,  ]«"Iiiw  th<*  larrriT^  aVM«tit  fln>  tbinl  nr 
fourth  ruig  ;  for  to  cut  quite  ihrtxij^jt  w<.ul<l  tie 
dangerous.  TMe  place  is  the  most  cr>uiMii<.li.Mia^ 
Itecattse  it  it  not  ettrered  with  anr  f!esh,  and  be- 
cause it  has  no  ressels  near  it.  'fherrfore,  bend- 
ing the  head  of  the  patient  l«ckward,  so  that  the 
wiiidpipe  nwy  commi  mace  forward  to  the  view,  wa 
Maka  a  tfaneYeiee  eeetien  between  two  ef  tbe 

rings,  to  tb.lt  in  tbi«  r  a*'-  Mot  tbr  ( artil;ii-i'.  but  tb>' 

membrane  which  incloses  and  unites  the  cartiLigee 
together,  ie  divided.   If  tba  aprntor  ba  a  little 

b-arfu!,  hf  may  first  divide  the  «ktn,  rxtrniVd  by 
a  h<M»k  ;  then,  prm:t-e(iniir  to  thf  witidpijw,  and 
sepamtitig  the  vessels,  if  any  an-  in  tlie  wny,  he 
must  make  the  incision.*  Thus  far  Antyllus,  who 
thought  of  this  way  of  cutting,  by  observing  (when 
it  was,  I  suppose,  cut  by  chance)  that  the  nir 
nuhed  thfoegh  it  wHb  gient  vioience,  and  that  the 
Toiee  waa  iuterrapied.    When  the  danirt^  of  walh- 

citlon  is  oTer,tbi-  lipi  of  tlir  w  !  *x  b«'  iinit.'d 
by  iataia,  tliat  is,  by  sewing  tbe  skin,  and  not  the 
cartilaae  ;  then  proper  valnerar^  medieioea  ai^  to 

V"'  apjilifd.  If  tbf*«-  do  nut  .T^ubitinat--.  an  im  .-tr- 
ikutt  UiU«t  be  umU.  I  Ik;  »ium-  method  mu^t  be 
pursued  with  those  who  cut  their  duaat  with  • 
design  of  committing  suicide."  * 

Oriliasiuiv,  physician  to  the  Emperor  Julian  (a. d. 
361),  profesMm  to  be  mere'y  a  compiler;  and 
though  there  is  in  hi*  gCMt  work,  entitled  2v««- 
Tw^ol  'larptKcd^  Cntbrta  JlfMNrMoMc,  nneh  ntr- 

C'.r.il  tu.lttiT,  tlliT'-  i-  IlotMliir  orl..'ili;iI.     Tb'-  >;iUu' 

uiar  be  aaid  of  Aiitius  and  Alexander  Trullianuai, 
bocli  of  wheta  lived  towards  the  end  «f  the  atxth 
century  a.  d.,  and  are  not  famous  for  any  suruit-il 
inventions.  I'aulos  A«(tacta  has  given  up  the 
fifth  and  lixth  booke  of  hia  waifc,  Ot  Ht  Mtdien^ 

*  'I'h'ii  oprnitwa  appears  to  have  lieen  very 
seldom,  if  ever,  performed  by  the  anrienU  upon  a 
human  beiiig.  Avenzoor  (p.  15)  tried  it  opoo  a 
gont,  and  foand  it  might  be  done  withoat  mocll 

li.ui^iT  f>r  difbi  illv  ;  but  In-  mvs  he  slioubl  nal 

like  to  be  tbe  first  person  to  tij  it  agm  a  man. 
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piitircly  to  snrpcry,  am!  has  insrrtctl  hi  tlicm 
touch  useful  matter,  thu  fruiut  chicHy  of  h'n  own 
olwcrvation  and  experience.  He  was  particularly 
cclebrati-d  fi>r  his  skill  in  midwifery,  and  female 
diacnM»,  and  was  c:il!od  on  that  account,  by  the 
Arabian^,  A/-K<nt\ifj</i,  "  the  Accoucheur,"  (Abnl- 
pharaj.  Hut.  J/fMtU  lU^  ed.  PocodM).  Two 
pamphl«ti  were  pdmhed  tn  1768  OSttinfi^n, 
4ta  by  Riid.  Au^.  Vcc-l,  entitled  De  I'utJi 
ArtfineUte  Mentis  M  AlodidnaaXy  imprinttmpm 
Ckirutyiam.  PmIhi  Atffimte  fivcd  fVMMbly  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  scvc»nth  rfnturv*,  A.  D.,  and 
is  the  last  of  the  ancient  (ircck  and  liilin  medical 
wrilen  whose  migical  works  remain.  The  names 
of  several  others  are  recorded,  but  they  are  nut  of 
•ufficicQt  eminence  to  require  any  notice  here. 
For  flntlier  inioiaiition  on  the  subject  both  of 
medicine  and  sni^^err,  see  Mkoici.na  ;  and  for  the 
legal  qualitications,  social  rank,  &je^  both  of  phy- 
sicians and  »un;iM)ii.%  nmcmf  tlM  miCNnk  OfBcks 
and  Romans,  sec  Msoicua. 

The  miffadl  imtnnnenta,  finn  wUeb  th»  ac- 
compsinyiny;  cn^jKiviiiu's  art'  made,  w.-rc  fonnd  hy  a 

Jhysiciaii  of  Petersburg,  Dr.  Savvaku,  hi  lUi!!',  at 
^ompeii,  in  Via  Consuluris  {Strada  ConnJttrt)y  in 
a  house  which  is  supposed  to  have  lu  lonp.-d  to  a 
surjjfon.  They  are  now  preserved  in  the  ujuaeiim 
at  Portici.  The  engravings,  with  an  account  of 
them  bj  Dr.  Satenkei,  were  erisUMll/  imbiiabed, 
in  the  Bevm  MUHah  for  11)31,  voUtl  ^497, 
ice.  They  w  ere  afterwards  in?iTti'd  in  Fruriop's 
Notum  out  dem  GMde  der  yutur-vrnd-HcUktrnde^ 
for  1839;  Tel.u.  ii.26L  p.67,  Ae.  The  pUite 
coTTtainin?  thrs<«  in«tninicnt<i  is  wmnting  in  the 
9o^\  of  the  Hevm  Aicdimie  in  the  libmry  of  the 
Cwcfe  of  Surgeons,  so  that  the  accompanying 
fi^nirrs  are  copied  from  the  Gernuui  work,  in  which 
some  ot  thcin  appear  to  be  dxiivvn  very  badly. 
Their  authenticity  was  at  first  doubted  by  Kuhn 
{De  Itutnau  Ckinufjf^  Vtttrilm  euffnitis^  ei  uuper 
ejru$si$y  Lipa.  1  mtS,  ito.),  who  thought  they  were 
tlic  Kline  til. It  had  Ihm  ii  descrlVH-d  l>y  llayardi  in 
his  QUaL  Aittiq.  M*mumetU.  Herculani  ejfbs.^  Nap. 
1754.  (oL  n.  236 — ^394;  when,  however,  his  dis- 
sertition  was  aftcrwardH  republished  {Opusc. 
AcmUm.  Mfd.  U  I'JuU.,  Lipa.  1827,  1828,  Bvo. 
Tol.  iu  p.  30!))  lie  acknowledged  himself  to  be  com- 
pletely satisfied  on  thi.s  point,  and  has  L'ivin  in 
tbo  tract  referred  to,  a  luurucd  uud  iiigeuious  de- 
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scrlptinn  of  the  instntmi''nt.'!,  and  tlieir  snpposcd 
UJSC&,  from  which  the  iollowijig  account  is  chietly 
abridged.  It  will,  however,  be  scon  at  once,  that 
the  form  of  most  of  them  is  sn  (iiniple,  and  their 
uses  so  obvious,  that  very  little  cxpliuiation  ia 
necessary. 

1 , 2.  Two  ]Hrobe»  (spArtZ/«m,^tiAif)  made  of  inm  | 
the  larger  aiz  indiea  long,  the  amalter  four  and  a 

half.  3.  A  cantcry  {Katnvptoy)  made  of  iron, 
rather  more  thu  {bur  inches  long.  4,  5.  Two 
lancefa  (lea^wfliwt,  9fdkn\  wmi»  of  copper,  the 

fonner  two  inches  and  a  half  lonr,  the  otfu  r  tltree 
inches.  It  sierras  doubtful  whether  thej-  were 
used  for  blood-Iettinf,  or  for  opening  abjoessea, 
Slc  6.  A  kuife,  appirently  made  of  copper,  tho 
blade  of  which  is  two  inches  ai^d  a  half  lung,  and 
in  tho  broadest  part  one  inch  in  breadth  ;  the  back 
is  atimight  and  Uiick,  md  the  edge  much  curved  ; 
the  handle  ia  to  ihort  that  Samiko  thinks  it  must 
have  been  brikfo.  It  i.->  iinit  rt;iln  for  \v!iat  par- 
ticular purpose  it  was  used :  Kuhn  conjectures  that 
(if  it  be  a  surpcal  initniBMnt  at  all)  it  mkj  have 
In-cn  made  witli  such  a  curved  odfjc,  and  svuTi  a 
straight  thick  back,  that  it  might  be  struck  w  itii  a 
hammer,  and  so  amimtate  fingers,  toes,  &c  7. 
Another  knife,  apparently  made  of  copper,  the 
blade  of  which  is  of  a  triAngul;^-  iJiapc,  two  inches 
long,  and  in  tho  broadest  part  eight  lines  in  breadth ; 
the  back  ia  atnight  and  one  line  brond,  and  thia 
breadth  cantbnes  all  the  way  to  the  point,  which, 
therefore,  is  not  sharp,  hut  ^niarded  by  a  sort  of 
button.  KUhn  thinks  it  may  have  been  ttsed  Sat 
enlarging  woondt,  tar  which  it  woold  he  par* 
tiiiilarly  fitted  hy  its  Mnnt  pi-iint  and  broad  back. 

8.  A  needle,  about  three  iitches  long,  made  of  iron. 

9.  An  elevator  (or  instrument  fur  raising  depresied 
portions  of  the  tkuH\  maile  (if  inm,  five  incites 
long,  and  vcrj-  much  rcscuiuiing  liioae  m.ule  ua«  of 


in  the  present  day.  10 — 14.  Different  kinda  of 
iatctm  (ewfsetfo).  Mow  10  has  the  two  sidi^s  sepa> 
rated  fmm  each  other,  and  is  five  uiches  long. 

No.  11  is  also  five  inches  1  mij.  No.  I'J  is  three 
inches  and  a  half  long.   The  aides  arc  narrow  al 
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tiw  point  of  aaioo,  and  become  famder  by  (kgms 
towarli  tbe  other  oii,  vboc,  whan  dooed,  they 

ftrrr.  n  k'lid  of  arch.  It  thoald  he  noticl^d  that  it 
is  funiithed  with  a  morcable  ring^,  exactl^r  like  the 
temrohflB  farrp*  empinrctl  at  the  pr-Miit  day. 
No.  13  waa  used  for  puiline  out  haii*  hr  the  mota 
{rftxtf^aiii).  No.  1 4  u  iLs  iochM  long,  and  m 
koC  k  tkc  middle.  It  waa  prohaUr  used  far  «z> 
tnetiBf  fiNvign  bodies  that  had  ttack  m  the  ono- 
•hagoa  (or  gullet),  or  b  the  botlom  of  a  woand. 
IS.  A  ioaI«  catheter  (anea  Jutmla)^  nine  inchea  in 
twjfth,  Tbt  liMM  ii  rmackabte  fran  ilt  hftriw 
Ae  dodUa  cm  Eke  the  lettw  8,  wUek  ia  tlM 
■NS  tMk  was  invcnii'J  in  the  i.v*t  ccntim*  \>\ 
the  cridxaied  French  ■orgeon,  J.  Im  Petiu  Iti. 
PrrrUbly  a  fcnale  eatheKr,  tar  ifchw  b  Imfttk 
CdjBs  thai  d(>«cribe*  buth  male  and  female  cathcs 
^(DtMtd.  Tii.26.§  l.p.429):— -Thenifneoii 
■hoald  hare  three  raale  cathetcn  {oimBaa  Jutmim\, 
which  the  lon^t  ahould  be  fifwn,  xh.r-  next 
ftreUe,  and  the  ahortcst  nine  inth<«  in  length; 
nd  he  (hould  hare  two  female  cathetert,  the  one 
■■M  iKbaa  long,  the  fldMraix.  Both  aocta  ahoiJd 
W  a  little  carved,  tal  eapedaH  j  the  male  ;  thrr 
fb  .nld  Vie  perfectly  flMalili  and  n>  ither  U<o  thick 
aor  too  thin."  17.  flnand  bj  Fraricp  to  be  an 
iMiamwil  ftr  tzMm»  toelh  (llarri>ya,  IVI- 
Ik,  it.  f  181)  ;  bat  Kiihn,  with  murh  m  >re  pra. 
lahdin-,  conjccturea  it  to  be  an  instrument  IMd 
a  amputating  port  of  an  eniarf^d  untlii,  aad 
qwtci  CeUoa  (/3>»  Mfd.  vii.  I  J.  §3.  p.  404  >. 
»fco  MJl,  that  **  no  method  of  operating  ii 
MR  caarcaient  than  tn  take  bold  of  the  uvuU 
vilh  tha  facapti  and  then  tn  cut  off  below  it 
MwmA  m  k  nnmmrjr  18,  ly.  PiohaUy  two 
•Ptulac  tW.A.0.) 

CHITON  (xirrfrX   [Ti  nica.] 

CHrnyNIA  (X««*»w),  »  fwtiral  celebrated 
in  the  .\'Xk  t..»-n  of  Chitone  in  honour  of  Arteraia, 
wnaaied  Ckitooa  «r  Chittaia.  (ScboL  od  (Mi- 
wmk.  itj^im.  m  AfUm.  Tt,)  The  SjiacnMna 
celebrated  a  festival  of  the  same  name,  bikI  in 
hoooor  of  the  wna  deitj,  which  waa  distinguished 
hgr  m  peeaHv  kiad  «f  mm  hi,  and  a  playing  on  the 
tea.  (Attei.ifv.  f2f ;  Staph.  B^t.  r.  Xi. 
'*^>  '  [US.] 

CHLAINA  (xxa2«).   [Lakj»a  ;  Pallium.] 

CliLAM  YS  (xAa#*«t,  rf»m.  x^a^'^"'"'*'),  a  scarf. 
Thii  taro,  bebg  Greek,  denoted  an  article  of  the 
Awetts,  or  o!it»T  raiment,  which  was  in  general 
chaiatirtiatic  a(  the  Giadu,  and  of  the  Ohenul 
i»ee»  wkb  wUck  they  were  eomeeted,  althon^h 
both  in  its  form  and  in  its  applicntimi  it  approach.-d 
rerv  much  to  the  Lacmuma  and  Paluoajh bntum 
of  the  RomaMk  and  wm  itaetf  to  goM  extent 
ad'ipvd  hr  the  Romans  nnder  the  cmfjerrim.  It 
w:u  for  the  moat  port  woollen  ;  and  it  diffeivd 
from  the  (^idnar,the  uMinl  amictoa  ef  the  male 
•KZ,ai  theae  Rflpecta,  that  it  was  much  small-  r  ; 
dw  finer,  thinner,  more  rarirgated  in  colour,  and 
■lor.-       '  titible  of  ornament    It  Boreorcr  dif- 
feted  in  betng  obkog  ioatcad  of  BfMra,  ita  length 
hcMf  gmnaHy  about  twice  ife  breadth.   To  the 
rpffular  oblong  a,     e.  d  (v-c  woodcut),  >:nar»  were 
add«d,  either  in  the  Ann  of  a  nght-anglcd  trianslo 
f,^/  FraiaaQK  the  iMtdiHwitieB  «,  e,  p,  rf,  whtch 
•  •■•■pliiied  in  the  annexed  fii.'urc  of  MiTciiry  ; 
eref  an  obtoae-ongled  triangle  a,*,  6,  prmluciiig  the 
modificatioo  «,  e,  &,  e,  pt,  d;  which  i»  exi-mf>lified  in 
the  figuiv  of  a  youth  from  the  P.uiathi  r  .ilr  frii  ze 
in  the  Ikttiah  Alaacum.    Theae  guars  were  adled 
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WTSf^f,  iTfii^and  the  acarf  with  these  adHitionj 
was  distinguished  by  the  epithet  c>f  'rh<-»*ali.ui  or 
Macedonian  (Htym.  Mag.\  and  alsn  \<\  the  itaaM 
of  or  AiMm,  [Aliccla.)    Umim  the  aiH 

cirBt  geographm  cempared  the  fem  of  the  a»> 
hal'ili  d  earth  (h  olgovuitrrj )  t<>  tiinl  of  a  chlnmyc 


(btiabo^  ii.  &  I  ilaciohiaai  JM  Somm.  ikip,  iL) 
Hm  mmt  daae  not  Mnr  to  have  ' 


worn  by  chihJrm.  .•^Itho  iLd  mio  «as  given  »ith  its 
brooch  to  Tibcnua  Cat'sar  in  his  uifancy.  (."^uct. 
TiU  It  waa  faMfftlly  assumed  on  rraehiajr 
adolescence,  and  was  worn  by  the  eph«<lii  from 
about  serentetn  to  twenty  years  of  age.  (Philemon, 
pk.  .'i'<r,  ixi.  Meineke  ;  rpMfica  eUamjfde^  Apulrios, 
i/st  X  i  Polloz,  z.  164.)  It  waaabe  won  by  tho 
■flilarT,  eapeeiallr  of  hijh  rank,  ow  their  nndy 
annour  ( .Arlian,  V'.  //.  xiv.  lO  ;  PItiuL  I'^iul.  li. 
4.  45,  ^^ptd.  iii.  S.  65),  end  by  banters  and  ins- 
nllefa,  mm  pnhwhrly  en  herwbadL  (Phnt 
Poem.  iiL  3.  6,  31.) 

The  scarfs  worn  by  youths,  bv  soldiers,  and  by 
hontcra,  differed  in  colour  and  nnoiieaa,  accordinf 
to  their  de»tinati'>n,  and  the  npe  ntid  rank  of  tho 
weanr.  The  x^ofi'f  i^ftitiith  v^as  prolmbty  yel< 
low  or  Miflron-coloured  ;  and  the  x^(M<^t  rr parity 
Turl^,  aearieL  On  the  other  hand,  the  hunter  com- 
monly went  out  in  a  loirf  of  a  dull  anmnspictimts 
colour, as  beat  adapted  to  escn^ic  the  nolio-  nf  wild 
animala.  (Pollux,  r.  Itt.)  The  mere  ornamental 
scar6,  being  designed  br  fcndea,  were  iMCrfidlj 
deconit-  1  -.Mth  a  border  (/miAM,  Vilf^  Am,ir, 
137  :  maeamder^  r.  251)  ;  and  thooe  WOIB  |j 
PhoeniciaiMiTrajaiia,  Ph^inMa»  mmI  other  Aaiatio^ 
were  also  embro»<l»  n-d,  or  intrrwoven  with  gold. 
(Virg.  tt.ea.;  iii.  4i,'.i,  xi.  77j  ;  Ovid,  Mrt. 
V.  51  }  ViL  Fkecu.s  vi.  ijit.)  Actors  had  their 
chhunya  ornamented  with  gold.  (Pollux,  iv.  I  Hi.} 

The  usual  mode  of  wearing  the  scarf  was  to  pasa 
one  of  its  shorter  sides  (a, '/)  round  the  neck,  and 
to  fiMten  it  by  meaaa  of  a  brooch  <  jUmia)^  either 
over  the  breaaC,  in  which  caae  it  hung  down  ^ 

!«»( k,  rrnrhiiitf  to  t?i<'  t  alves  of  the  K>'!«  ;  or  over 
the  right  shoulder,  so  as  to  cover  the  left  arm,  IB 
it  icen  ia  the  mt  on  p.  259,  and  in  the  well-known 

etntnplr  of  th'-  B<!vif1<re  Apollo.  In  other  in- 
stances it  was  made  to  depend  gracefully  from  the 
left  shoulder,  of  which  the  hn>nxe  Apollo  in  the 
Britiah  Museum  (see  the  annexed  woodcut)  pre- 
■enta  an  example  ;  or  it  was  thrown  lightly  U-hind 
the  back,  and  [iasM>d  over  either  one  arm  or 
•houlder,  or  over  both  (aee  the  woand  fignre  in  the 
but  waodcBl,  tdcen  from  tlanultonli  Vaaea,  i.  3)  ; 
or,  kMdy,  it  wn<i  laid  ii|>'>n  the  thr<iat,  c.irriod  )><-. 
hind  the  nedt,  and  crossed  so  aa  to  bang  down  tho 
back,  as  in  the  fignre  of  Achillea  (p.  196),  and 
sntnetimes  its  extrettiities  were  agnin  brought  for- 
i  ward  over  the  arms  or  shouldera.    In  short,  the 
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remains  of  ancient  iirt  of  crcrt  dpscription,  show 
in  how  high  a  degree  lUc  ^mrf  cmitrilmtcd,  by  its 
endlcM  diYenitj  of  arnuigeuicnt,  to  the  diwiujr  of 
the  bmnaa  ftmn  in  its  fmtMt  Wnty  ;  and  Orid 
has  told  US  how  scnsihlo  the  rphobi  wore  of  its 
adrantages  iii  the  account  of  the  care  iK-stowod 
upon  this  purt  of  his  attire  by  Mercury.  (Alet.  ii. 
735.)  The  aptitude  of  the  scarf  to  ])C  turned  in 
ever)*  possible  form  around  the  body,  made  it  use- 
ful even  for  defence.  The  hunter  uwd  to  wmp 
Kit  chUmya  about  his  left  arm  wkea  [■■"'"f  wild 
tMn'f*wl»,  and  prepnrinf;  to  fight  widi  Aen.  (Ptol- 
luz  V.  IH  ;  XiMi.  Ci/riiy.  vi.  17.)  Alcibiades  di^'d 
figbtiiw  with  hia  scarf  luUed  round  his  left  hand 
imfeHHof  •■Mtld.  ThoMumed  woodcvtexhibiu 
a  fiu'tirc  of  Nffitune  armed  with  the  trident  in  bis 
riKhl  hand,  and  having  a  chlamys  to  protect  the 
Im.  It  M  taken  from  a  medal  which  .struck 
in  commemoratiou  of  a  naral  TJCtoiy  obtiiiiu  d  by 
l>cinetriu.>»  I'oliorcctea,  and  wiu  evidently  designed 
to  express  his  sense  of  Neptuiie''s  succour  in  the 
conflict.   Wb«a  DiaM  goca  to  the  duMc^  aa  abe 


does  nnt  require  her  scarf  for  purposes  of  <h  fence, 
slie  dniws  it  from  behind  over  her  sho\ilder»,  ami 
twists  it  muiid  her  waist,  so  that  the  belt  of  her 
quiver  jiasses  across  it,  iu  shown  in  the  »tiUues  of 
lliiB  goddesa  in  the  Vatican  (see  woodcut). 

It  iippMn  boat  the  baa^elieia  oo  marble  Taaea 
that  diineen  took  hold  of  one  another  by  the 
clilaiuys,  as  the  niodeni  Orecks  sti!!  do  by  their 
•carfs  or  liandkerchieiii,  instead  of  taking  one  an> 
others  baoda. 

Among  the  Romans  the  scarf  came  more  into 
use  under  the  emperors.  Caligula  wore  one  en- 
riched with  gold.  (Suet  Califf.  19.)  Alesandcr 
ScTcma,  when  he  was  in  the  cotmtry  or  on  an 
•J^edition,  wore  a  scarf  dyed  with  the  coccus 


(cUamyle  cocrr'ncd,  Lamfod.  AL  Sm.  40 ;  compaTB 

MM.  xxviu  2a,  31).  [J.  Y.l 

CHLOEIA  orCHLOIA  (xX(J«o  or  x^o"*),  • 
festival  celebrated  at  Athens  in  luuiour  of  Demcler 
Cblo^  or  simply  Chlo^  whose  temple  stood  near 
the  Acropolia.  (Heeyeh.  t.  v.  x^*** ;  Athcn.  xir. 
p.  61»  ;  Sophocl  Ott/.  Co/.  IGOO,  with  the  Sehn- 
liast ;  Paua.  u  22.  §3.)  It  was  solemn izi  d  in 
spring,  on  the  sbth  it  Thargelion,  when  the  Idns- 
soros  bogmi  to  appear  (hence  the  names  <u>d 
X\6tia),  with  the  sacrifice  of  a  goat  and  much 
mirth  and  rejoicing.  (fiopolil^  Opwd  ScAoL  a4 
Soph,  Oed.  CoL  I.  e.)  £L.  S.J 

CHOENIX  (xotftf)*  a  Oreek  neasiiieor  cn- 
pocity,  the  size  of  whit  h  i.s  difer -ntly  given  ;  it 
was  probably  of  diifercnt  sizes  in  the  several  staU  a. 
Pollux  (it.  23),  Suidas,  Cleopatra,  and  the  frag- 
ments of  (lalen  (c.  7,  0)  make  it  e(|ii:il  to  three 
cotylao,  or  nearly  1.J  pints  Kn^b.'fh  ;  another  frag- 
ment of  Galen  (c  5),  and  other  authorities  (Pauo» 
ion,  MetnAiip.  p.  233)  make  it  equal  to  four  cotylao^ 
or  nearly  2  pints  English  ;  Rhemnius  Fannius  (r. 
69),  and  another  fnigment  of  Oalen  (c,  8)  m;iki'  it 
eight  co^lae,  or  nearly  4  pints  English.  ( W'unn, 
D«  Pomd-etMem.  &c.,pp.  132, 142, 199;  HoMoy, 

Aririrnt  HeiViA*,  Ax.  pp.  -'0;i,  "JU.  [P.S*] 

CIIORE'GIA.  [Chorkuls.] 

('Hi  lUK'fH'S  (xopi77<Ji),  one  who  had  to  dis- 
churye  tiic  duties  of  tlie  Ciiorrtfia  (x^CVn/^"')-  A  he 
Cbiongift  was  one  of  the  most  expenaiTe  of  the  mw 
dinary  or  encyclic  lituigies  at  Athene.  [Lkitur- 
uiA.]  The  choreinu  was  appointed  by  hts  tribe, 
though  we  are  not  informed  according  to  vvliat 
order.  The  same  person  might  serve  as  churegus 
for  two  tribea  at  once  (Antiph.  d»  Ckonmta^ 
p.  "'il!  ;  iVrn.  c.  Lrjyf.  p.  I'l") ;  and  after  a  c.  412 
a  decree  w:u>  [tossed  allowing  two  persons  to  unite 
and  undertake  a  choregin  together.  (Schol.  od 
Ariat,  Ran.  406.)  The  dntie.*  of  the  choregia 
consisted  in  pn>viding  the  choruses  for  tragedies 
and  comedies,  the  lyric  choruses  of  men  and  boys, 
the  pyirbicisti^  the  ^dic  chonueai  and  the 
cboRwee  of  flute- players  ftr  the  difl^nent  religieaa 
festivals  at  Athens.  When  a  poet  intended  to 
bring  out  a  plav,  be  iuul  to  get  a  chorus  assigned 
him  by  tbe  arclion  [Cnoaos],  who  nominated  a 
chorogus  to  fulfil  tlie  requisite  duties.  The 
choregus  had  in  the  lirbt  pliu-e  toget  the  cboreutae. 
In  the  case  of  a  chorus  of  boya  thia  WM  some- 
times a  dithcult  matter,  since,  in  comeqncBoe  of  tbe 
prevalent  poedenutia  of  the  Oreeks,  parents  were 
frequently  imwilling  to  suffer  their  boys  to  be 
cboreutae,  lest  tbey  should  be  exposed  to  corrupt- 
ing influences  dnrvig  their  tiainii^.  Solon,  with 
the  view  of  b  •j'-i  riiiig  the  dangers  to  wliieh  they 
might  be  exposed,  bod  enacted  that  choregi  should 
be  more  than  ferty  yean  of  age.  But  the  law 
was  by  no  means  rigidly  observed.  (.\«^cb, 
c.  Tim'irch.  p.  SWl.)  If  the  boys  could  be  obuined 
in  no  other  way,  OQIBpallion  was  allowable.  (An- 
tiph. L  c.)  Having  procured  tbe  cboreutae,  the 
choregns  bad  next  to  {>ruvide  a  trainer  far  then 
{XoftoiiiiaKoKoi),  It  was  of  course  a  matter  of 
great  importance  to  get  a  good  trainer.  Tbe  ap- 
porttonnent  of  the  tninm  waa  decided  by  m, 
that  is,  as  Ikkkh  imagines,  the  choregi  decided  by 
lot  in  what  order  ihcy  were  to  silett  the  tminers, 
which  was  in  fact  the  mode  of  proceeding  with 
respect  to  the  llute-player.  (I)em.  c  Ateid.  p. 
5lb,)    The  choregtu  bad  to  pay,  not  .only  the 
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CU0HOiiATI:.:8,an  uutrament  fur  determuuu^ 
the  dtft  «f  m  aqwtdaet  ■■4  tlM  levcb  ti  lint 

cotmtTT  which  it  wn<  t/i  jv'i?>.    From  thr 

deacriptioc  given  &t  it  hj  Vim;viuj,  il  a^i^.tr*  ta 
diffcrrd  but  rerj  ilightly  from  a  common 
carprnt^r't  leveL,  which  cuDiuU  of  •  itratght  rule 
aopportinff  a  perpendicular  piece,  ognintt  which 
hiUi^  a  ^unib-Iine.  The  choro)*atef  had  two  per- 
and  ptninb  lniw>  one  At  c«di  end,  in- 

of  tl:-  'A  i<r(I  i-t  frnrn  X'^f^  and /BbdWi  fiom  it« 
ID  aur tying  l&od  miuutelj.  [I*>Si.J 
CHORUS  <x^>*ftw«id,  the  cf%iMdm«ibf 

and  deriTati«>n  of  wM^h  .irr  s.,m<  wLit  <Tt.'iiri. 
Accnrding  to  li^ii^  chtai  the  word  is  e({ut<.^lviii  u> 
nwXof  or  rrd^etpot.  If  My  IIm  vwd  probably 
orinrinaJly  a  company  of  dancen  dani  iut; 
ill  a  nng,  TboM  wbo  ad<^t  that  view  of  the 
origiD  «f  th>  w<td  <anac>  it  with  xhff  X'^""^^* 


•  Tbe  speech  of  Antiphon,  w«pl  -raw  yaytmug, 

c./inp".-.-']  fiir  a  tn.il  w/i.i  ti  rtni>w  m.i  i,f  .-in 
•ctioo  bnwght  bv  the  iaiiier  of  a  cborcatea  against 
Ike  AmirM  mier  wkote  Amtg*  i»  wai,  bceuie 
tlie  boy  (Ji'il  fnjin  drinking  MOW  BUZttUT 
gtrea  him  to  iiB|irore  Im  wtc*. 


CHORfS. 

?r.  c>i"rruta«  tbemaclve*,  and  main- 

vnej  were  in  training,  proridinf^ 
db  tmA  tm  was  adapted  to  strengtheB 
tKe  roice*;  and  to  protide  a  stutay*  trattrii^ 
t)Ucc  {xofirrftaw)  if  be  bad  no  piae*  fai  bii  own 
Doose  adapted  for  the  purpose.  (Antiph.  K  r.  , 
Atbea.  SIT.  fk.  «n,b.;  Sdu^  W  AriM.  Awk  M6, 
JdUrm.  IIM;  Plol. ^Ofar.  J«.  pi S4Sl»a;  X«l 
ii«  -l;^.  L  13  ;  Poll  ir.         ix.  41.)  }U 

had  aiae  to  provide  tbe  rhorat  with  tiia  reqnuite  i 
^iHKa,  crawna,  and  maakj^  (Dem  &  iHWdL  ^  } 
519;  Arben.  iiL  p.  lO.l.t)  It  n  t  t-f  ' 
po««if<i.  howcTcz:,  that  the  chore^os  dtJr^Vi-d  liit 
'  expOBM  of  titt  play  to  be  represented. 
The  chf>re;ma  wbo  »v  jcdged  to  bare  prrfomied 
bis  duties  in  tbe  best  manner  rereirMl  a  tripod  as 
a  pnxe,  the  expeoae  of  which,  however,  he  had  Xn 
d«ft»7  koMctf ;  aad  tkw  txfmm  frmMmlj  in- 
dbded  tW  MMIfifr  >  eril  «r  dHtptl  n  wbiek 
to  dedicate  it  A  .-:r-'<n  nt  At^)'  "^  va<  -;in<<l  'li-' 
8iltet  of  (ha  TripodSt  from  being  lined  arith  tbese. 
TW  tribe  t»  triddi  tha  tbrnna  bit—fw<  tbuvd 
the  honour*  of  the  Tictory  »-ita  him,  nnl  xh.-  M.\n.f^ 
of  both  were  inscribed  tipan  the  tripod  or  lumm- 
jornt.  ( Pau*.  i.  2<k  1 1  ;  Pkt  (.'ory.  p.  472  ; 
Plttt  .V»f.  3.)  The  sanw  expended  by  cborrgi 
were  doaLktlesa  in  Dorwt  cases  brger  than  was  al^o- 
hftdf  meceMTT.  Aristophanes  (Ljt.  fm  A  rut 
laa.  pp.  6^  642)  s]MBt  MOO  dfvhaM  spon  tvo 
trairk  eboroM.  Fran  tke  saane  anMnr  we  leant 
that  allot::- r  f-  r«^ii  ilnr]        ufion  a 

ssBgic  tn^gpc  cboroa  ;  2000  fur  a  cbonu  of  men  ; 
MM  tot  s  cImnu      UBB  aa  amitlNy  ohmmh, 

when,  baring  grilnr'd  {).<•  jt.zc.  Ik.'  tn  <!tfniv 

tbe  expoue  of  titynd  ;  boo  dractiui^  fur  a 
di>wa  «f  Mirliicista  ;  300  drachmae  for  a  cyclic 
chorus.  (Lys.  Axoa.  ?a'^v^.  pp.G^8,  <  i\.  Il'  isk'  ) 
A  cborus  of  flutc-piityrrM  cost  more  liiSM  a  iniipc 
tY.'-T  ii.  (DenL  r.  .^«i«iL  p>  565.)  In  times  of 
poblie  distress,  tbe  requisite  number  of  cbore^i 
amid  n<*t  always  be  procured.  Thus  the  tribe 
Pandionis  had  furnished  no  c!. t'lr  tlip  -- 
jcara,  tiU  Deaaatbeoea  Tohstatariiy  undertook  the 
(Dem.  e  JlfsHt.  pp.  A7lt,  S79  ;  corop.  Bockh 


and  cspatr^t.  Others  tnppi-tfe  ttt.tt  the  rarlieaC 
signification  of  tbe  word  u  iLai  t>l  a  level,  open 
space,  sncb  as  would  be  Mdtad  for  dancing,  and 
OHMct  k  with  xmfm  mmi  X^P**»  M  tbnt  the  later 
•■i  ladiiuu*  tipiiftcatinQ  of  tht  word  wmild  ba 
li.riM-t}  fr»r\  ii.i.].  j'l.Kt*  t"-;ng  employed  fur  dancw 
tt^  Xbia  seems  a  Losa  likely  acoswii  of  tba  vari 
ibiB  Aa  aAar*    If  A#  MMa  ^(apal  was  iffven  %t 

we  sboiiid  stiii  (Mvv  ta  iook  to  this  latter  tdca  lur 
tW  arfgip  af  tbe  name  of  the  piaea  t  if  tl»  mm» 

wns  n  cnffaJ  r.i,.'.  l.kr-  xu(mi^.  it  •  \'  ix  un- 

Ukcly  lhatt  ;i  LkmI)  uf  diMtrers  tbnuid  dtTiTe  tbrir 
name  from  what  is  so  T«rf  littia  diftkctlvt  af 
them,  namely  their  neeto^  m  aa  open  space.  ( In 
the  other  hypothesis  it  is  easy  lo  undrrstaiid  how 
a  word  signifying  a  body  of  dancers  shiiuld  r<>tii« 
la  aifiufy  tb«  pbc«  wlMfa  tbej  daacwl,  and  tbcA 
wtm*  fraMfaDr*  any  pbis  flailed  fer  tk»  parpuae. 
.\»  P  V  irds  the  QBng««  if  tJ  -  ^.  r-i.  in  Homer  il 
commonly  aisaaa  a  troop  <if  duno-rs ;  ta  the 
Odjr«»y(viii.M(l,tM4,nL  4)  pasMgea  ai«  famd 
-A-hi  ri-  it  TTi.ari'  n  ['n.i  f.r  .!:ir,.  ^  ;  < y.fi>\  \% 
lauud  buth  lu  llituiv-r  and  m  ituvr  writers  as  an 
epithet  of  ritie*  hnniif  iBipa  apM  t^MM  «r  plMM 
suited  ^r  choral  performances.  A  r<»nijiari)M n  th 
the  rorrrsponding  aord  caAAi'xo^f  (how*  ilua  lite 
notion  of  dtimcimp  must  not  be  l'»t  sicht  of.  At 

Sparta  iIm  agm*  wm  caUad  x«p^  (iW  iii  11. 

«  9). 

In  l.iKr  t'lri'*,  u  r^crl-  p»'rf<»nnanee  always  tm- 
pUea  the  singing  or  mnstcal  recitation  of  a  poetical 
reaipaiiliiia,  aMoiapaBied  by  appropriate  dsAeinf 
and  i;r:.tii  ii!.it;'in.  :il  !•  rL«t  li\  .\  n.<  .1  >.  i ri-iT  ii..iri  1:. 
i  he  cboruM.'!  ih<ii  we  ttn,d  ut  m  Homer  are  uirrr-ly 
eooipMUea  of  dancers,  who  more  ta  tba  aasic  of  a 
song  sung  by  the  minstrel,  w^io  iii-rnmfmni' •  him- 
self on  the  citham  or  phorminx.  iu  thv  iwlore  uf 
Alcinous  the  dancers  perform  their  rTnhniim, 
while  DeoMKionia,  to  tbe  masic  of  the  {A«ratbx« 
sinus  the  lores  of  Aiw  and  Aphrodite  (fAi/.  riti. 

\  < . ).  In  iti  ■  rlionis  reprr*cnted  on  the  shield 
of  Acbilka  {JL  zvui.  &90^  he.)  a  hand  of  jroatba 
and  —id—  dnea,  boldi^f  oatii  oCW  tba 
iuiiul,  sometirrc  *  In  n  ring,  sometimes  in  jural!.  I 
lines  opposite  to  vmh  other.  In  tba  B»dst  of  the 
dMierrs  are  two  «vtft#Ti|H)p««,  or  Umblem,  wbo, 
rsfpari-T.ity,  1i_v  if.i  ;r  LT'iit'cuiations  rfirr.-t  ai.ii  Aw-f 
•ii^  (iiofx^yrn )  the  iiAmund  movemet.U  o^oAiri}) 
of  the  dancers.  So  in  tba  HoMWric  hymn  to  tba 
Pythian  Apollo  (lO,  &c.)  a  ciwiTSUiy  of  gi«ddesses 
dance,  while  the  Muses  sing,  and  Apollo  \A»y»  the 
cithara.  The  port  of  the  Kvtumrr^i  is  per- 
foTBted  by  Arcfl  and  Hormea,  wbo  fcaticaJala 
(va/CmMTi)  in  tba  mldat  of  tbe  danem    In  tb« 

lifHrijitinM  nf  th<»  iinfit'ii!  |>nN  ■•■•imi  in  Il.^i.nl 
i^SkifU  Here.  272,  4ic)  it  ii  not  quite  clear 
wlMflbcrtbacbontiof  yontba  at*  anfinff  aaddaae* 
in):f  In  the  sound  of  tb'^  I''!"'.  p'^iyi'i?  fb-'  p'l'^ 
tlivms*-kesL  Tbe  band  of  r«V'  II'  r«  i  kuuovi  vil.ii 
follow  both  daaot  ind  sing.  That  the  rbortis,  in 
the  earliest  tiroes,  consisted  of  the  whole  population 
of  a  city  assembled  for  dances  and  hymns  in  honour 
of  their  guardian- god,  might  be  true  if  the  whole 
popiUation  joined  in  Ibt  danoe,  bat  not  otbcnriar, 
for  tb«  tmi  rbopia  navtr  laeladed  the  tpeeteton. 

W!u  t>n  r  tbe  T>'>ri.ui.s  w< n-  tb'-  first  who  had 
choruses  at  festive  or  religious  celebniions,  or 
wbether  Apollo  in»  tbe  dnty  in  coonectiaw  with 
whose  worship  rb.->ni»fs  fr.-l  r-  t  rficir  apprar- 
aocei  are  poiuia  which,  in  the  aiiMu*^  of  ail  cvi' 
T  9 
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imm,  m  Uit  laft  mdecuied.  The  wuvdaaGM 
of  the  Coivtei  m  Crete  in  hononr  of  Zetu,  smiii  to 

Le  quite  as  ancu-nt  as  any  tlmt  we  know  of  in 
boDMur  of  ApoUo.  However  dances  may  have 
originaled,  it  wm  mtuil  Hmt,  like  niiitie  and 

poetrr,  they  ■honld  at  a  very  early  period  l>o  con- 
nected with  the  wonhip  of  the  godj  ;  and  in  that 
connection  it  ij  Mrtaill^  tme  that  it  wns  among 
the  Doriana,  and  connected  with  the  worship  of 
Apollo,  that  the  chonu  received  its  earliest  de- 
velopment, tboqgli  thm  doc«  not  appear  sufficient 
e^-idenoe  to  support  the  Mochition  that  the  worship 
of  Apollo  existed  nowhere  without  having  been 
intriMiacid  hy  the  Dorians. 

The  impoifea  type  of  the  later  chorus  appears 
in  the  ewUeit  period  in  the  fmmi^  tm  sung  by 
n  company  either  sitting  still  (H,  i.  473),  or  ntovin^ 
along  with  a  measured  step  (//.  zziL  391).  In 
the  HoBMrk  hynin  to  the  Pythian  ApoUo  we  have 
the  god  himself  as  leader  of  the  choru**,  playing' 
the  phorminz,  while  the  churuis  oi  Cifimis  fuUuw 
him  at  a  measured  pace,  and  sing  the  Paean. 
[Pasan].  This  exhibits  the  Paean  in  a  some- 
what later  st;ige  of  development  lu  Homer  it 
appears  as  a  less  formal  and  systematic  pcrform- 
aiioe>  Dancing  was  very  early  connected  with  the 
wonhip  of  Apollo  in  Delos  (Hymn.  A  poll.  Del. 
1.  149,  &c.),  and  in  Crete.  (HcMod.  /V.  m. 
GiHtL)  It  was  in  Crete  that  the  mimetic  dance, 
called  Hyporchema,  took  its  origin  [Htpokch sma  ; 
SAr.TATlo],  and  it  waj  thence  also  that  the  »n\t- 
scqucnt  iunovatiuns  upon  the  »taid  gravity  of  th& 
PlMan  w«v»  derived,  traeet  of  the  origin  of  which 
wcfp  pr»»scrvr<l  in  the  name  of  the  rhythms  and 
dances.  (Mlillcr,  Lhriaus^  ii.  U.  §  J  4.)  To  Tba- 
letos  are  attributed  the  most  important  improve- 
ments. He  cultivated  the  art  of  dancing  no  less 
than  that  of  music,  and  adapted  the  evolutions  of 
the  chorus  to  the  more  spirited  niiivrnient«  of  the 
Phrygian  style  of  music.  He  is  said  to  have  com- 
poeed  hoth  pamis  and  hyporchemee,  the  fattter  of 
which  he  adapted  for  the  I'yrrhic  or  war  dance  ; 
wid  from  having  given  them  a  more  artistic  tunn, 
he  came  to  be  re^srded  by  some  as  the  inventor  of 
thnni.  (Muller,  I!iiti>n/ of  tic  Lltfrnturc  of  An- 
cutd  Greece,  p.  liiO,  &i.c)  Paeans  bcgaii  to  ha 
sung  with  an  eiehcstic  accompaniment  on  the  part 
of  the  chorus,  especially  nt  the  fcfitival  of  the 
Gymnopaedia  [GvuNorAKurA],  and  by  degrees 
beaunc  scarcely  distinguishahk  from  the  hypor- 
cheme.  (MUlier»  ^  c.  p.  I  'j  O  ;  Bode,  Geteii  dmr 
NtOem.  DtetOt.  rot  ii.  ]>art  i.  p.  46.)  That  com- 
liinalion  of  hinjfinjj  and  dancint;  wliich  we  find 
in  the  choruses  of  later  times,  to  which  the  remark 
of  Lodan  applies  {de  SaU.  99%  wi^m  pAmy^at 
(rirrel  Kol  ^Sof  (col  wpxovyro,  whb  prohaldy  intro- 
dnced  by  degrees.  It  liad  taken  place  beiure  ilie 
time  of  Ahanan,  who  introduced  into  his  choral 
(Ympositfnns  an  anti^trophic  chamctcr.  .\  larye 
number  of  ibeac  he  coiuposed  for  choruses  of  vir- 
gins; in  MBM  iberv  was  a  dialogue  betwt>on  the 
chorns  and  the  poet  (Miiller,  £a  p.  UH,  ^c) 
Tn  his  compositions  strophe  and  antistmphes  of 
t^ie  fsiine  niea.Mire  usually  succeeded  each  other  in 

indefinite  number.  Stenchoma  introduced  ttie  im  • 
provenient  of  addiw  aa  cpode,  ivAig  which  the 

chorus  were  to  stand  still,  to  the  slrophc  and  anti- 
strophe.  (Suidns,  t.  r.  rpia  Xrrivtx^u ;  Miiller, 
f* «;  pk  199.)    In  the  armi^fement  of  his  choruses 

he  Rocms  to  have  liad  a  grrat  partiality  for  the 
octagoiutl  foni),  or  for  certain  combinations  of  eight. 


CHonua 

whence  anwe  the  Moverb  vdvm  AktA. 
theft  was  efeeteo  to  hnt  ns 

witti  8  columns  and  8  stepik 
itTti  and  Znfo-ixoipos.) 
In  all  the  Dorian  atatea,  especially  anHmg  the 

S|wirtan?,  these  rhnnj  performance-i  were  cultivated 
with  grml  .'U^iduity.  Various  caubcs  contributed 
to  this,  as  for  exanijile,  their  universal  emplovment 
in  the  won-hiji  of  A|><)tK),  tJie  fad  that  tliev  -wrrr 
not  confined  to  the  men,  but  that  women  also  look 
put  in  them,  and  thai  many  of  the  daneea  had  ft 
gymnastic  character  givrm  th«n,  and  were  em- 
ployed as  a  mode  of  training'  to  martial  exercised. 
[Saltatiu.1  Hence  it  arose  tiiat  the  Dorian  lyric 
poets  directed  their  labours  almost  entizeiy  to  sup- 
ply the  denand  fitr  aongt  and  hynraa  to  he  song  «• 
acconijianinunila  to  the  dances,  and  that  Doric  lyric 
poetry  became  almost  exclusively  choral,  which 
was  not  the  caae  with  the  other  great  achoel  of 
Greek  lyric  poctrc,  the  Aeolian  ;  so  that  the  Doric 
dialect  caiuo  tu  be  looked  npon  as  the  apjjjropriato 
dialect  for  choral  compositMOa,  and  Doric  forms 
Were  retained  by  the  Athenians  ptph  in  the  choml 
compositions  which  were  iutcrwoven  witli  their 
dramas.  (MUller,  Dorians^  iv.  7.  §  9.)  Still  it  ia 
not  to  be  snpposed  that  then  was  no  choml  poetry 
which  was  not  Doric;  Severd  Leabian  lyric  pocma 
appear  to  have  had  a  clioral  character.  (MliUer^ 
tJttt.  of  Lit,  of  Greece,  p.  1G&) 

The  Spartan  had  ?arieaa  kfaida  af  daneea 
(^liiller,  Ik,r.  iv.  C.  §  8,  &c)  ;  but  the  tftree  prin- 
cij<al  styles  were  the  Pyrrhic,  the  Gymnopacdic, 
and  the  Ilyporchematic  (Athenaeus,  xiv.  p.  G31, 
XV.  p.  678),  in  all  of  wliiih  ^oniothine  of  a  mimetic 
clianicler  wad  to  be  fouud,  but  more  especially 
in  the  last.  MUller  {iM,  of  Gr.  p.  1 0'  1 )  cxpre^^es 
an  opinion  that  the  gymnopaedic  style,  to  which 
the  tfAfiiknm  of  tragedy  corresponded,  is  not  to  bo 
confounded  with  the  dances  of  the  gymnopacdic 
festival.  The  Pyrrhic  or  war  dance  (npi^M,  Homer 
calls  hofSitea  9pv\4ts)  waa  nnde  snbserrient  to 
^'yinna.*tlc  and  ni.arti;il  tniininj;.  Hence  the  analogy 
tiiat  may  be  traced  between  ibe  construction  and 
evolution  of  the  chorus  and  of  the  lochus.  (Miiller« 
Dor.  iii.  12.  §  10  ;  Lmian,  <!.:  Saliat.  7.)  At  the 
Gymnopaedia  large  cburui<.'s  uf  men  and  boys  ap- 
peared, m  which  great  numbers  of  the  citi/.i  tis 
would  have  to  take  part.  (MUller,  Dor.  iv.  6.  §  4.) 
At  several  of  the  festi\-als  there  were  distinct 
choruses  of  boys,  men,  and  old  men.  (Pint 
eaiy.  21 ;  PoUax,  iv.  107  ;  Muller,  Vor.  iv.  &  g  A, 
HUL  of  the  Lit  of  Gr.  p.  1 94. )  Daneea  in  which 
yoiith.s  and  ni;iidi  iis  were  intcrminuh  d  were  eala»d 
ipfioi.  (Lucian,  deikifL  12.)  It  was  iu  the  hypor- 
chenatie  dance  especially  that  the  choma  both 
8.an£r  and  danced,   (Athen.  xiv.  p.  G31.) 

The  ijt».lfuniciit  commonly  used  in  connection 
with  the  Doric  choral  poetry  was  the  citham.  In 
the  Pyrrhic  dance,  however,  the  flute  was  cm- 
phiyed.  (Mlillcr,  Dor.  iv.  6.  §  7,  ffitt.  Gr.  Lit. 
p.  i(»l.)  In  the  hyparchem:uic  p.-rf.inniinccs  at 
D^oa,  described  by  Laciaa  (,de  iiaiL  C),  both  the 
eithan  and  the  flute  were  nsed.  Archilochns 
!«p*'ak9  of  the  Hiite  as  an  acconipanirociit  to  the 
Lesbian  pocoo  (op.  Athcn.  v.  p.  IttO).  It  is  not, 
therefere,  quite  correct  to  tay  that  wherever  we 

find  the  flute  employed,  we  have  jiot  a  proper 
chonis  but  a  com  us.  ^t'omp.  Bode,  vol.  ii.  port  i.  np, 
47,  208.)   Thaletas,  who  introduced  the  I'hiygUUl 

style,  ]>ro1iably  made  use  of  the  Htitc  as  well  as 
the  ctthnra.    It  was  in  connection  with  the  by- 
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^Mcbrme  that  liute  mask  wai*  ^sfuJtigt^d  inta 
ihtwta^pot  ApttUtt.  (Ikxir,  roL  iu  port  iL  pp.  IS, 
Id,  17,  S."?,  34,  2U.)  Tor  the  nifiot,  hu-.v.Mrr, 
vkkb  w&k  a  ciunMiii  auii  irxn-guLtx  procnwiniO,  m 
vbicfa  thoae  who  UMk  ftti  m  h  httk  SHf  m»d 
dukced  (as  in  the  Kmft»t  part  of  the  nmriag*  nr»- 

Ax.),  the  flute  vaa  the  lYj^tLor  lastrumcnt. 
A  neas  mamOm  wm  giv«A  to  dwal  poctrr  br 
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(rkiffeuUc  a,lU«WU  tu  tbrm.    Tb—  wm  aii«i  pro* 


flaci.t-u.i!".aD  {.<rf'>nTi.'i:Kr.  '.hr  i.rii:ki;  nf  ■whiih  i- 
at  anr  rate  earlier  than  At^hikwbua,  mho  m  vuc  ui 
ikt  kmcBmmtB  af  bit  puaWy,  M^t  ti^tt  be  knows 
bow  to  lead  ■■tf  iIk-  dil^ynuiih.  the  iM-autiful  Kxii/ 
0^  X^MBj'siia,  wbea  mmd  u  tti^^iuc^l  »itii  wut:" 
(AfW  vw,  CSS),  Mcm  to  batr*  been  a  hymn 
tubg  hj  one  or  more  of  a  >wy<ot.  or  irregular  band 
of  rtreUcTt,  to  the  moaic  of  the  flute.  Arioa  was 
the  first  who  gave  a  regular  choral,  *'T  .iMixtr"(>ij)L- 
htm  «•  th*  itiibji— b  This  ancovemeot  waa 
toiiimi  at  MttL  (Hand.  L  S4  {  Piadar,  Oi. 
ziii,  13  or  2o,  with  the  note*  of  the  rontmeola- 
Ihil)    Tba  cWnaea,  wbkh  aodinanlj  cobsiated 


Tietx«>«,  prvUg.  ad  LfCOfAr.  toL  i.  p. 


Mallv),  -tfr-'^^  in  a  ring  mind  Um;  aitar  uf 
Jkmpm^  H«Mtthe]r  were  t.-rr::<  d  <yoiMf  dMnwa 
(jT^cAjot  x*^^*^^  dithjiambic  poeU  wefc  un- 
dcntiwd  by  ibr  lerm  «v«(Aiolt8iltf««XM.  Thia  also 
explain*  the  name  Cjcleos,  ifix  n  to  th<-  athvr  of 
Anon  (MiUleE,  HaL  Or.  Id,  2iH)»  With  th« 
iatrodtiction  of  a  ngakt  Ami  fh— rtw,  Alios 

alw  Bil.:,:itui»-d  the  ciui.ini  fof  the  flutr.  The  i 
•talemect  that  he  was  the  inrrntor  ol  the  tngne 
ttyLt  {rpayiKht  rp^vot),  means  pobably  that  be 
iutrudac«d  dithyminl.*  ff  a  jjiomy  cK.-uuftor, 
for  their  aub^t  tS<?  KirrDWi  of  ]);iiii\>U3t, 
1  aa  tke  Mve  gaj  and  jov'^us  uam  (MuUcr, 
Le.  ppi  C^^ft").  Ancwi  alMi  said  to  havt  Uun 
the  hrA  la  ^iiirm'i:-.**  ifiMe  ehonues  aaiyrs 
speaking  in  Terse.  Heimione,  gave  a 

freer  form  to  the  dithyramb,  bjr  dtvaatiag  it  «C  itt 
a&ti«trophic  character,  and  ttt  the  eimpla  «^  is* 
truducii^  the  d:lh vniii:l<ic  ntyic  into  cf>ixi{i'ijltit>iis 
iMsabMelj  coaitocto4  with  the  WQahi{>  of 
Vkmftm.  H»  witod  with  tha  miiMiliiiM 
of  th-  liith'-TaniL  Uuntin?  jfsti.  It  wria  through 
hva  thai  dithjianibic  conteata  were  iitUuduced 
at  AiImm^  afc  wUcb  the  prize  for  the  sucocssfui 
poet  was  a  tripoa,  and  f  r  tbt-  chi.nu  a  IjviII,  (Srf 
the  eyiia^h  on  Sunomiics,  ^lu/^'.  i'oi.  vi. 
>'r.  p.  l!^0,  ed.  Jacobs  ;  bchoL  ad  Aristnph.  Ham. 
360,  I  erp.  U03.)  The  dance  of  the  cyclic  chonaa 
waa  the  LHonyaiac  variety  of  the  Pyrrhic  (Ari»- 
tgfl.  Jr.  153;  Atben.  xiv.  p  In  the 

tins  ^  Siiaoaid*a,  thtovg h  the  iuAonuiont  of  La- 
Ma^  OiBJUUw  Phryuia,  md  othcca,  tba  cithmwdw 
character  which  Afl<>ti  hnd  given  to  thp  dithy- 
ramb bwl  pMsrd  into  the  aulocdic  As  the  di- 
tbyraab  ln»  lit  MliUHiphic  dtonetM;  k  bacatne 
mcrr-  iij.d  rtVir-;  thoruu^nly  mimetic  or  droiiutlr, 
•nd  as  lU  perkirin:> '!<.•-  ri^uiredmore  Uiaii  urdiiuiry 
ikiD,  ditbfnuai'iH  mma  to  be  performed  )'v  ana 
teurs  (AiiatoC  PnU.  xr.  9,  IVuit.  iil  9  ;  I'lut  tU 
Ma*.  29.  p.  J 141,  b.  ;  Proclos,  ap.  Pkot.  cod.  239. 
ft  330, '  L  Ji-  kker  ;  Bod^  ii.  part  ii.  p.  312,  Ilc.) 
For  wdinary  choruses  the  univaml  caitove  ol  bmmic 
nd  dancing  would  make  it  BO  diflicaU  natter  to 
hud  a  choms.  Wcaltiiy  mm  or  tynuit«  no  A^twhi 
chorvutae,  aa  tJi^  mainfincd  poeU 


feaacd  chorus-Uaiiwrs,  wImm  MTVlcaa  war«  to  r«- 

<juti>itl"ii  »h<  ti  llir  j*x*t  wu*  unaV'lc  tn  drill  the 
clioruj  hmLM.li,  mid  Wten  bad  a  body  of 

ehoreutae  attached  to  them.  Tha  recitation  of 
Pindar's  second  lathmisn  ode  wai  attdertaken  ia 
this  way  by  Nkwtipptis,  with  an  A^trigmthMi 
choruj.    Tlu'  <  »i  vin  pi.iii  (xlr  v.  .\%  andcrtakcn 

br  Aeneas,  a  Ikcotiao,  with  a  trained  charaa 
which  h»  braauhl  with  (SehaL  ad  Pfaid. 
Af'.-.i.  ii.  n'ymp.  ri.  MVA.  M  "f  Pindar's 
v|<jj>k;m  were  conius-^onfri,  tboitgh  not  all  <Uadt^ 
ii.  2.  p.  25^257),  and  tha  liWtoll  which 
th^m  )riu»l  frtij-.ii  ritly  hMV  htift  if  ft  iMMwhaft 

Respecting  the  mode  in  which  trafr^y  was  d<«> 
▼eloped  frtua  the  dithyramb,  and  tb*  funrtiont  (if 
the  cboTM  in  tragedy,  the  reader  is  rrfenrd  to 
thi-  artir;^-  TaAdOKDiA. 
¥vm  Uto  tiaia  of  ttofhocirs  onwaida  th«  ngahw 
«f  tha  ohonw  hi  a  tragrdy  wai  IS.  fSrbot 
ad  Aristf  f.li.  I'.-iuit.  586,  Ar.  2»8  ;  Pollux,  !>. 
108.)  The  account  givaa  by  Suidas  (<.  r.  Jtofo* 
«M>>t  dtol  gByheeiaa  laioad  the  tramber  fnm 
l?to  \?t  >«  di  vTviriii  .f  al!.  i.ti  -i.  t?u,iii,'l.  t?i.  r?»  are 
grt-al  duiicuIlKA  cwuXMcbed  with  iL  I'ul.ax  (iv. 
1 10)  has  an  absurd  itorr  thai  the  number  of  th« 
chorus  was  50  before  the  repmeotation  of  the  Ku- 
menides  of  Aeschylus,  and  that  the  number  was 
then  reduced  by  a  law  on  sccount  of  the  terrur  pn»- 
by  ihaannanawaarUtoKliaatoaidaa.  U 
ocanrfy  pBMibla  to  afnrs  at  aav  deAnito  can* 

rlu.iii)ii  w  itti  r- .sird  to  t}ir  niitr.licr  ..f  tli.  .!;..rn«  iji 
toe  early  dnunaa  of  Aeachy  lus.  i  he  foci  that  tho 
namber  of  the  ditbyram)»e  ehonit  «ao  Md 
that  tho  nivth"l<>L;'nnl  nnrnhrr  of  the  <.K"«'iinii!'  t 
;utd  D«Uiaid«.«  woa  lii^  »«uiie,  tempts  on^r  to  »uppot« 
that  the  chorus  in  the  Pitmtethms  and  the  Jjap. 
plices  consisted  of  .^0.  M"*t  writers,  bowevi-r, 
agree  in  thiiikiu^'  that  MKh  a  number  was  ^M• 
Urge  to  baTe  been  employed  (Welckcr,  Aewrkj/l, 
TMb^M,  ^  37t  Ac.  ;  Hermann,  Ihtnri.  de  i  lu\rm 
iWiai.  i  mA  H.  Opusc  ro\.  ii.)     MUller  (lh». 

srr1iti-,u>  trti   thf  I ^uiiirnu!.)         Aftti'/hit.    I,   A.  J 

JJitL  t/  Gt.  IM,  ^  3(M>  imniaaiids  the  thoacy 
that  tha  dtthywaanc  chetaa  oC  Mtf  arhM  tiaa^ 

frrrvd  to  tniiT"  dy,  wa«  r>  du<  rd  to  4fl,  and  t'l  U  s 
chorus  of  tlmt  ikutnU;r  wau  te«igned  to  tltc 
for  foor  phi}'!,  the  tritrigy  and  the  intync  dniiiui, 
and  wnf  tubdivided  into  •ectinin*  of  1 2.  r.i»  h  of 
wkkh  uai  the  chorus  for  one  play.    In  tttp(w>rt 
of  this  be  endeavoors  to  point  out  initanres  of 
cbntiisoi  al  this  naaiher  being  fband  in  Aeschylus, 
as  that  m  the  Agamemnon,  which  rr-appears  as 
the  .\r<-o]ia^it( »  m  tiio  l-!uiii4  iiid"  «.  iind  that  in 
the  Peraae.    But  the  imuflicicncy  of  tha  eridenca 
bnaght  faraaat  to  aatahliah  this  haa  hora  Mitia* 
fartf.inly  j^»oiiiti'd  out  l>y  Flrrni.irm  in  Fiin  r<  ilcw  of 
MUiier*^  cdttioii  i>f  liie  hujnenides  yitjmte,  toL 
tL).  The  idea  that  the  chorus  of  the  Kumtnidn  coa 
•lihtcd  of  tlrr»'<"  { nioiiiiK'ld,  Vr^iif.  iul  .ifM-}/.  I'i-ri.>, 
lias  suet  with  viry  iuilv  bivuur  among  ijinu*in 
scholars,  though  the  argawtato  broo^ht  ogninut  it 
are  not  all  of  the  most  eonTindag  kind,  and  it  io 
to  be  borne  io  mind  that  tb«  ia^^uction  of  the 
Ateopagitca,  &c.  into  the  pbiy,  would  render  the 
fewnooa  ol  aoch  a  dtocaa  koa  •tnkinf  than  woold 
otbfTwiso  hare  been  the  eaae.   Tho  latar 


if  1*)  the   only   our   that   tho  gniiiimiiri;ili» 

knew  any  thing  about.    It  waa  arranged  iu  a 
'ma  (roTfdywwM,  E»ym>  Mil*  * 
T  4 
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Tpo^^ia  ;  Vilioison's  AHeoUota^  ii.  p.  178),  in  miik 
(Cvyd)  and  file  {artx»h  oroixoi).  It  tut*  n  d 
the  theatre  \iy  the  pi»sapf'  to  the  rijfht  of  the 
•pcctators  [TmkatkL'M].  When  it  entered  three 
abreast  it  was  »aid  to  come  in  kotA  C^'^y  wlieii 
five  aliiCMt,  imtA  trrolxovs  (Pollux,  iv.  108).  Its 
entnuiee  wm  tenned  wdpoiot ;  itt  learing  tbe  stage 
in  the  courw  of  the  play  /u*T(i<rTa<Tj$  ;  its  re- 
eotnuwe  iwiwifoSos ;  iu  exit  A^oSos.  (In  the 
Emnenidea  the  dionw  entared  in  an  irre^ifnlar 
manner  fntopdSriK)  Ai  it  entt  red  inlhne  lini  s, 
with  the  ■pectaton  on  its  kft,  tbe  stage  on  iu 
right,  the  middle  choreutc«  of  the  left  raw  (rplros 
hpurripov)  was  the  Cor^  phapu*  or  Hc^rnioTi,  who 
in  early  times  at  leo^st  was  not  unfrequcnUy  ihc 
ebormni  hinuelf.  (Atben.  xir.  p.  633  ;  Suid. 
$.  V.  xopcryiSf.)  When  they  bad  taken  their  sta- 
tion* in  this  order,  tbe  row  nearest  to  the  specta- 
tors bore  the  name  i^rrtpoorirtu^  that  towards 
tiM  Mi^  itfyMrriirmif  tod  tha  middle  row  Aflwaoy- 
<rAr«t.  Hie  elionntae  at  th«  cndi,  iafttieit  mm 
the  Corvphaeu.s  wcr*  inlled  Kpao-TfSrrai.  These 
placet  were  also  called  t/moK6KwiO¥  rod  Xf^pov, 
(PoUax,  il  161,  W.  107 ;  Photini,  ^  910,  ed. 
Bekkcr  ;  Pint,  Symp.  x.  5.  p.  67R,  d.  ;  Ilcsych. 
«.  w.)  Miiller  arranges  them  to  that  tbe  Cory- 
pbamaatfind^  ii|ion  the  Thymcle,  or  at  leaitupan 
the  tteps  of  it  ^  Eumen.  Diuert.),  and  so  cnnvprsed 
with  the  actor*  over  the  beads  of  tiie  choruji.  Her- 
mann {[{vv.  of  Mt^ler^t  Eumen.  Opusc.  vol,  vu 
p.  1 43,  &c)  denies  tbis,  and  infers  from  the  ac- 
counts  of  Vitruvius  and  other  ancient  anthorities 
that  tlio  chonis  took  \U  sution  and  performed  its 
erolutkuia  upon  a  platform  one  or  two  feet  lower 
tlum  tlw  stage,  and  reaching  from  tbe  stage  to  the 

Thyinele  which  stood  In  the  middle  of  the  entliv 
Space  called  Kopinrrpa.  On  tbe  steps  of  tbe  Thy- 
nde,  «A  tberafore  below  the  ipxv(rrpa^  properly 
BO  rr,ll'-d,  viTTc  stationed  the  musicians  and  cer- 
tiini  policc-otiiccrs  to  keep  order.  Of  course  the 
poaitions  first  taken  up  by  the  chormtae  wen  only 
retained  till  they  commenced  tbeir  erolutions.  To 
guide  them  in  these,  lines  were  marked  upon  the 
boards  with  which  the  orchestra  was  floored.  The 
flute  ■•  well  M  the  citbara  was  used  aa  an  aooom- 
paniment  to  the  drarie  adoga.  The  dance  of  the 
tiagic  chorus  was  called  iix^itXna,  aiuwering  to 
the  gynmopaedic  dance  of  the  Dorian  choniaes 
(AUmo.  L  e.)> 

Thf  ordinary  niimhfr  of  the  cborus  in  a  romedy 
was  24  (SchoL  ad  Arist.  Av.  298,  Ackam.  210, 
B^.  586  ;  Pollux,  iv.  109  ;  TzeUes,  prUeg.  ad  ' 
Lycopkr.  p.  1).  Like  the  tragic  chorus  it  was 
arranged  in  a  qiutdraogular  form,  and  entered  the 
orchcstrn  from  opposite  sidea,  according  as  it  was 
mppceed  to  come  from  tbe  city  or  finim  the 
coontrr.  It  eonsuted  aometimea  half  of  male  and 
half  of  female  ehon'iitae.  It  sefinis  to  !»•  n  mis- 
take of  the  scholiast  on  Atistophaoca  {Kqttii.  L 
586)  that  in  toeh  cases  the  Itrmer  wm  IS,  tbe 
latter  11  in  nuraV)cr.  At  least  in  the  Bird$  of 
Aristophanes  the  chorus  consists  of  12  male  and 
12  female  bildi.  (297—304.)  The  dance  of  the 
cmnic  chonis  was  the  kS^So^,  which  answered 
to  the  Hy  iMirchcmatic  style  of  tbe  Di^ric  charuA. 
In  the  Stityric  dBMtt  tha  dMna  aanii«ted  of  Sa- 
tjm.  Of  how  many  it  ccmiatfd  cannot  be  deter- 
mined with  any  certain^.  Ita  daaoa  waa  called 
ffUtfyix.  It  answered  to  the  PyitUe.  (Athen.  i. 
p.  20,  xiv.  p.  630.) 

WJum  ■  jMol  ialaiidBd  to  bring  fimntid  a.  pky. 
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he  hod  to  apply  for  a  chonu  iX'V^  «uT*tv)  to  tho 
aR:holu^  to  the  king  archon  if  tha  play  was  to  be 
hroui?ht  fonrord  at  the  Lcnaca,  to  the  :\rrfir  :i 
ejHinyiuus  if  at  the  great  Dionysia.  it  the  jiiay 
were  thought  to  dcsenra  it,  bo  roceircd  a  cbonia 
(xop^f  Aaft£d>fM'),  the  expenaes  of  which  were 
borne  by  a  choregus  [CHORsair^].  The  poet 
then  cither  tniinnl  (5i5a<ric«i»»)  the  chonu  himself, 
which  Aeschylus  ofiou  did  (Athen.  i.  p^  21),  or 
entraatedthatboainoM  toaprofrssed  drann  trdner 
(XopoiiSdcTKaXot)^  who  ustialiy  h;id  :\n  nsnistant 
(uiro2t&aaKaAot,  PoUux,  iv.  106).  For  tzaining 
the  chorus  in  Ita  arolotiona  thofo  waa  also  m 
opxv'^i'odtidurKaXos.  The  chnni«i  in  oonediea  at 
first  cuit«isted  of  amateurs   ((ticXorrof,  Ariat. 

J'oi-t.  5).  [C.P.M.3 

CHOI'S  (x'Jtvt,  xoi's).  a  (Ireek  liiiuid  nien^ur'» 
which  is  stated  by  all  the  authi'rilics  to  be  eijuiii 
to  the  Roman  congius,  and  to  contain  six  ^dartu 
or  aextani,  nearly  6  vinta  £ngliab.  Suidas  alimo 
makea  a  diatinctioo  between  die  x^^  end  tbe 
Xo*"s,  makinif  tlie  fonner  equal  t<i  two  .nextarii, 
^  and  the  hitter  equal  to  six.  Now  when  we  xie> 
flMmber  that  the  ^f**  eommonly  oted  aa  ■ 
drinkinu'  vess<l  at  Athenian  entcrtiinments  (Ari- 
stoph.  AcJiiirtK  V.  1086),  that  on  tbe  day  of  the 
X^<'  [Dionysia],  a  uriju!  was  given  to  the  person 
who  first  druik  olT  his  X''»'*»  -i'"!  that  Mih  of 
Croton  is  said  to  Imve  drunk  three  x^^^^  of  witM 
at  a  draqgbt,  it  is  incredible  that  in  these  eaaea 
the  large  mentioned  above  could  be  meant. 
It  seems,  therefore,  proboblc  that  there  was  also  a 
sroaMer  measure  of  the  same  name,  containing,  aa 
Suidas  states,  two  aextarii,  or  nearly  2  pinta  Eag' 
lish.  At  fint  it  wai  meat  likely  the  common 
lume  for  a  drinking  vessel.  According  to  Crates 
{Ap.  Aiken,  xi.  p.  496^  the  x^vf  had  originally  a 
simihir  form  to  the  Pan^enaic  ampborae,  and  waa 
also  called  ihKIki).  (Pollux,  x.  73  ;  Wurm,  De 
Pottd.  Mens.  \c.,  pp.  1 J7, 136,  141, 198  ;  Hussev, 
Ancu  ut  Wnnhts,         p.  211— 213.)        [P.  S.]' 

CHKEOUS  DIKE  (XP^ous  8iifT7>,  a  si.nplo 
action  for  debt,  was,  like  most  of  tlie  other  c;iAes 
arising  upon  an  alleged  breach  of  contnict.  referred 
to  the  jurisdiction  flf  the  theamothetae,  when  the 
cam  in  question  amomrted  to  more  than  ten 
drachmae.  If  otln  rwise,  it  fell  under  the  cogni- 
zance of  those  itinerant  magistratea,  who  were 
originally  thirty  in  number,  and  styled  aeeordtngiy 
o\  rpiiKOirra:  hut  afiervNards,  in  conscqaencc  of 
the  udiuiu  attaching  to  this  name,  which  had  also 
served  to  designate  the  dij^arehic  tynnta,  received 
an  accession  of  ten  collea;;nc??  and  a  cf»rrei?pondint» 
change  of  title.  ( Pollux,  viii.  1 00.)  If  the  aiuio 
could  be  classed  among  the^^umwpf  tttat,  as,  for 
ioatance,  when  the  debt  arose  upon  a  mercantile 
ttamaction,  the  thesmothetae  would  still  have 
jurisdiction  in  it,  thmii-h  one  of  the  parties  to  the 
suit  were  an  alien,  otherwise  it  aeema  that  when 
■neb  a  peiaoo  waa  tbe  dcfimdant,  it  waa  bnaght 
into  the  court  of  the  pnlf  .  ir  '  (Meier,  J//. 
Proc  p.  55.)  If  the  cause  were  treated  as  a 
Si'ict;  'E/x^opidii,  aa  above  anentioned,  the  plaintiff 
would  fiirfcita  sixth  part  nf  the  snm  eontest»«d, 
upua  failing  to  obtain  tbe  vote's  of  one  tifiii  of  the 
dicasts  (Suid.  «.  r.  'Eir»tf(A(a) ;  bat  Wc  are  not 
informed  whether  this  regulation  tena  applicable, 
under  similar  circumstances,  in  all  [iros;  eiitions  for 
debt  The  speech  of  Detnosthene>  a^'ainst  Tiuio- 
theos  waa  made  in  a  <  au.se  nf  this  kmd.  [J.S.  M.] 
CU&ONOLO'GIA  tj^>jyo\oyia)^  U  the  acienca 
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M  At  star?,  aiid  T'-  •-|»-LMi,_v  ><f  tk*  tm  and 
mooa  ;  hill  Lii  th«  more  Umit«4  tente  in  wLkcb 
T«  hare  lu  it'^t  of  chrtmologj  h«-iT,  it  ii  a  part 
togtmj,  and  teacb^  w  to  aui^  each  hutarical 
c«Mit  ta  the  date  to  wlnc^  it  btjinp  Tkft  redae- 
tiea  af  anr  frivm  dato  iD  iMfDrty  to  iW  tn^ 
iccpocdii^  y>  ar.  nvuiih,  or  dar,  in  oor  modem 
of  time,  ia  MMMiuaea  a  BMUcr  of 
/,  wmA  «Am  «#  alMBlvto  inpoai- 
bitiitT  ;  for  nearly  all  tbf  nati  Jis  ijf  iiitiquitv  h*- 
fut  tiwur  jear  at  a  di&fviu  uuh,  ttmt  u*ed  1m 
tmi  wthtT  111! If  yttn,  and  othen  MgMI  a  cc»m 
IrizjatT'^T;  ff'  th  '  tirn  ;  Dcarlj  all,  moreovfr,  bad 
dilimot  eras,  iiuU  la,  pointa  of  time  from  wbK-h 
•ifeaaqMBC  aaid  preceding  yewn  ai«  coonted  ;  and 
in  addition  to  tbi*  tbm  acov  »  B«aft  «aaj 
cbanjpe*  and  fluctoatioos  in  OM  MM  dw  MM 
mriw  ;  and  the  Li.ii'iruuis  m  Tim*i-  »  urk.«  h.ne  cocne 
dava  to  aa,  an  sot  alwap  very  |ircc»e  in  nark* 
ika  ttee  to  tkt  emrta  balo«g,  w  that 

ve  isast  hare  re-eot:r>p  to  alt  maWHT  ^  COtohlBa- 
tMHi^  m  an  left  to  conjeetoie*. 

¥m  eke  Mamicr  in  wludi  the  Greek*  and  Ro 
E-i:>  cnJculated  tbr*r  vpars  anu  I'.i'.tah.^  f  t- .- 
t&  ir^f-  axiu-»e  CaLK-nuakh  a;]-!  ^^  r^-  jiu.il  tiurc 
oaiAz^i:  ■i^r-eWea  to  an  account  of  tbe  manner  in 
vfairh  -;}:>'>a  nation*  caicolated  and  itatod  the 
erecta  their  history.  Tbe  Orwfci  ndtiMfied 
jtan  generally  according  to  their  nugi«- 
^  to  tk«  cari  J  UOMM  accoidiaf  to  Uw  y«an  td 
At  idfB  of  tkeir  kinga,  and  aftarwarda  aoEardbf 
to  their  aiHi'i  il  raA;:I-tni !<.■«.  At  A'.li'  i.j>  m-.i/ 
odled  by  tbe  name  of  oat  ol  the  luiie  Arviiubs  wbu 

or  tbe  archon  for  fsi-<^ll<-iu ;  iiml  at  Sp.iru  t?i<- 
vean  were  caiit<i  atv-r  one  r^f  tlit.-  t".>!;  cyln^ii^  ^Lu 
fer  tbi«  reaMCi  [ikevi«e  termed  inwvftoi. 

fTv.L  vl  ;L  J  ;  X.  :;o{.ti.  ^atii,  iL  3.  §  10  ;  PoWb. 
xu.  i  i  ;  i'iuii.  uj.  i  1.  ^  2.)  But  the  y«a«  of  the 
archona  and  tbe  Spartan  ephor*,  roiii- 
_„  with  the  csril  jr^r  in  tkaw  atoteii  did  aoi 
ewaode  with  each  cdMr,  fir  tke  vplhon  «ata»td 
opoti  ;:nir  ''li-ict;  in  tin'  Attic  iiumth  nf  I">t-<lr  i- 
•WM,  vbiie  the  archont  ongioaily  entered  u|iou 
thHi  m  tka  hniiiiiii^  of  Ooadiofi,  and  ercr 
•ince  the  rear  tt.c  at  tJit-  Lrijinnintc  of  IIis 
cstomlacan.  In  Argo*  time  was  t'>m;tt  d  accord - 
ins  to  the  years  of  the  high  prietteas  of  Hera,  who 
]  W-T  office  for  Ilf-  i^ipfcr^t;  Thocyd.  iu  2  ; 
iy^iid.  A.  r.  'Hpc<r(S«t>  ;  a:ui  llic  inhabitant*  of  El>4 
probably  reckon*  d  according  to  the  Olympic  game*, 
vbKb  were  cckteatod  every  fifth  year  dmh^  tbe 
fii«t  full  moon  wbicb  feUowed  after  the  anaiiMr 
■oUtice.  In  ihn  n'-ajii.tr  every  flri-ik  »t;»tc  (jf  tity 
intnibitnd  tiiae  acoordii^  to  its  own  peculiar  or  loial 
«a,  and  there  wat  bo  cm  which  waa  aaad  by  aU 
the  Greek*  in  common  for  the  rHtnary  |;.iirf«m/  »  <A 
kfie.  H iatrrw*"*  therefore,  down  to  \\\^-  iind'ilo  af 
IIm  am  centoiv  B-c,  frequently  nutdi^  uv  <il  the 
txi-nz't  ae*'  att.-iim-d  i»y  hh-ii.  In  urd'T  t/i  tix  the 
tiiue  ill  a  iii;imH_T  intt-iiij^jLlc  lo  all  Grc't-kii.  Ihe 
arerage  hu".-  ait.ilm  ii  by  man  o«/a«),  i* 

caicoLued  by  Herodotu*  (vi.  Ml)  at  U|  jraan. 
Timaeua,  who  flouriabed  aboot  B.C.  waa  the 
fir»t  hi*torian  who  couiit<  li  ttio  yiais  Ly  Olym- 
ptodl^  each  ef  which  contained  four  yeara.  The 
ieginaiag  «f  tbe  Oiympiada  ia  cMUnoiily  fixed  in 
til'-  Vf-ar  '>i  ihv  Julian  •ptrivA,  ar  in  ii.  i .  77'i. 

If  we  want  to  reduce  any  given  Olympiad  to  year* 
Ckiet,  e.  g.  01  B7t      take  tha  auaker  of 


rnHf>Noi.<»nT.A.  SfJ! 

the  0|yni^wi44  a«;«ially  rbiipar^li,  um%  i«,  84,  mul> 
liply  it  I'T  4,  and  dt-iiuct  the  niitnU-r  •i^tiiiiietl 
fn>m  7r<>,  to  that  the  fir»t  year  of  the  U7t)i  til, 
«ii]  be  tbe  nine  a*  the  yrur  432  B.  c.  If 
number  af  Olympiad*  amount*  to  more  than  'Id 
jmn^  that  ut,'if  the  Oljapiad  fiiila  after  ihe  birth 
ef  Chritt,  the  preeaN  «■  the  waw  at  hefcrr,  but 
from  tbe  '>i,  i  ^  :  uuncd  by  Ditihiply tug  ihi-  nisiii- 
pud*  by  4,  we  Butt  dediict  the  anmber  it%  and 
what  naMiat  It  the  aaaiber  ef  ibt  yfara  after 
Christ.  TJii*  I  u!  itiim  accordin.-  t  i  il)  mpi^nl*^ 
bowr^  I  t  not  tnm  to  bate  U.-t-n  t:\rt  apttiM^ 
to  the  orUiiiorj  batiDtet  of  life,  bat  to  have  been 
contiiU'd  to  literature,  .-r>"i  T>ijro  r»|>«iiiillT  lo  hi*- 
lory.  Swme  wnu'r»  aj*o  adopted  Uu:  I  ru^ui  tni, 
tbe  toll  of  Tmy  b«-ihg  plaetd  uy  Kiatoetheaee  and 
thow  1^  adapted  thb  Ma,  ia  the  year  a  c  1184. 
After  the  tine  ef  Atexandtr  the  (irpat,  M-reral 
other  era*  «rr«  intruducrd  iii  the  kiiigit<ij)tii  that 
amae  «iat  of  hie  empire.  The  tirat  waa  the  Philip* 
fk  eta,  iraBBtiwM  alee  called  the  eta  of  Alriaadrr 
or  ll .  r  m  of  KdriM  .  it  brg-.ui  <m  the  I'Jlh  of  No- 
\i  [iilM'f  o,  c.  n'J4,  the  datt.'  of  ih^*  adt-MUon  at 
!  I'i  .  iip  ArrbidAeu*.  The  tM-oiid  wa*  the  em  ef  the 
!  ^. '  -I  ill.,  V-K'innini;  on  the  l»t  of  0»(.,l<r  at. 
>li:J,  iliv  iLxU-  of  ib«  vtctor^'  of  b<-l<'ucu«  NkuI't  n( 
Gaia,  and  of  hi*  m^eoaqtvii  et  Iial>yl..fiia.  1  Iu* 
em  waa  lued  very  eTt<-ii»ivr-Iy  in  tho  l-iu«t.  'I  lut 
Chalda<«n  era  ditfrrrd  fri<n»  i'l  only  by  tix  months, 
bcKinnirg  in  the  iprijiji  of  a.  c.  .'111.  Lastly,  the 
f»t  of  Antiech,  of  ahKh  thete  were  thcciet,  bat 
the  tot  anet  coaiaHwIj  ated  began  m  Novn». 
U  r  B.  49.  Ill  Kiirnjjtf  none  »a*  •»  jffin  rullr 
kd^'pted,  at  Imii  in  luenttnrai  at  tiie  em  ei  line 
Olympiads  ;  and  a*  tbe  Olynpte  ffamee  «rm  eile> 
l;c.ii< 'i  'J:'-l  time*,  we  havi'  •J'l':,  fi!ii  (-•,.■'«, 
tlidi  IS,  11(2  year*,  776  oi  )*i>.k.u  Uii  U  i<-n>,  mid 
3.06  afW  Chrwt.  But  when  th<-  (in-ikt  ndopird 
Christianity,  ihry  pttibably  ceaned  to  mkon  hy 
Olympio'U,  and  ad 'pled  the  Juliim  year.  (Car- 
■ini,  /°<m/i  y|«»W,  Kliin-ncc,  1  744  — 4  vol*.  4lo.t 
Idelcr,  lltmdlmck  d*r  ainfiei.  and  Udmuek.  Cknh^ 
meL  Berim,  I82.\.  2  roU  Sva. ;  amton,  /it«4i  iid» 
(H  ..t,l.  l.'  .iri  -l«a4,  .'1  v..l». 
The  Koman*  ui  the  earlieet  timee  eoonled  tbeir 
yean  by  their  kigbett  aMgietratea,  and  ftom  the 
time  of  thr  rrpublic  accordinp  to  th- ir  i  .  ■ 
whoae  name*  wore  n^^istcred  in  the  Kiuti.  i  lu* 
em*  which  may  W  temted  the  ocru  rt>niuliiria^ 
however  did  not  Ix-ffin  at  all  x'-.-aw*  at  thr  uinie 
point,  for  in  the  nirliost  time*  uj  liie  republic,  tbe 
ciinsul*  entcnd  upon  thrir  ofliio  on  the  mlendae 
of  bextiiie,  at  the  tioM  (rf  the  decemrirate  on  the 
id«e  ef  May,  afterwarda  on  the  ides  of  lVeemK>  r, 
aii'l  at  ii  >t  II  r  time  on  the  id*-*  of  Marrli, 
uuiii  iu  A.C.  1  the  coaeohibqgao  regularly  to  enter 
upon  tfacir  eflee  on  the  lat  of  Jaaaary.  Thia  c«at« 

-tarit  shiftinnr  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  <.iiiv  i 
iliiit  produced  tli<>  ciinfu*ioa  ia  the  oonaular  era,  of 
which  Livy  (ii.  I 2 1, 4e.>  eonplaint.  The  omk 

Bular  cm  w;w  ihc  nnp  c.irnnir,i,!v  um  (1  !  v  i1i,t 
Ilonuuia  W  oil  pnn  tnul  i  nrj  u^r^,  U»e  dale  of  on 
event  being  Biariir<l  i<y  ilie  naiiies  of  the  eoualat 
in  whose  year  ef  office  it  ha<l  happened.  Hut 
along  with  thi*  em  therv  exintrd  nitothcr,  which 
a*  it  wo*  never  introduced  inU'  li  i-  .liTain  of  rotn- 
mon  life,  and  wat  tued  only  by  the  hittariana, 
iMM  v  be  termed  the  bittMiod  em.  It  reckoned  the 
yi  ;inj  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  (nA  «r/je  r<,n- 
dita)  i  but  the  year  of  tbe  fouudaliuu  ot  the  citj 
anw  a  fncftim  af  wmrtainty  amoi^  the  Roaana 
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thentdTM.   M.  Terentiiii  Vam  pheed  It  on  the 

Slat  of  April  iu  the  third  year  of  tlic  6lh  Oljni- 
piawi,  th.1t  i*,  ac.  753.  (Piut  Mom.  12  ;  Dionys. 
L  88  ;  Cic.  /te  Dir.  ii.  47  :  VdL  Pat  i.  8  ;  Cen- 
■orin.  ^  Pff-  A'(i/.  17.)  This  prn  udoptni  by 
Velieius  Pat«rculu»,  Pliny,  Tacitus  A.  ()<  lliua, 
Dion  CAsrioj,  Eatnmiiu,  and  othfrw.  Next  to 
the  Vammian  an,  toe  moft  celebmted  wai  that 
of  M.  PoKins  Oato,  who  phued  the  fimadation  of 
T^Diiio  ill  til.'  firsit  year  of  the  7th  Olympiad,  or 
in  the  spring  of  b.  c.  752.  (Diooya.  >•  74  ;  SyncelL 
€9b«iM<^.  p.  194,  a.)  The  date  fisted  upon  in  the 
lur't  Cupitolina  (so  rallM  frcim  the  Fasti  Caji- 
tnlitii%  by  Polybius  (Dionys.  /.  c.  ;  Cic  Zte  Rep. 
ii.  10^  and  Cunielius  Ncpos,  was  one  year  later  ; 
Q.  Fabiua  Pictor  placed  the  foundation  in  the  first 
year  of  the  8ih  Olympiad,  i.  e.  747  b.c  (Dionys. 
7.  c),  and  Cim  iiis  Aliinciuus  even  phiccd  it  in  the 
foorth  year  of  the  12tb  Olympiad,  L  e.  &c  725». 
Eimint,  en  the  other  hand,  pteeed  the  hoflding  of 
Itim>'  alxiut  inn  or  llOvi-nrs  rnrlior  than  roost 
other  writers  ^Varro,  JM  Ihisti.  iii.  ] )  ;  and 
Timaeot  went  lo  far  aa  to  \i  '^,\tA  the  fouruiuimi 

of  Rnme  cntitrmpomnonni  with  that  of  rartlins;c, 
phicing  it  'iiii  yeoTd  bctare  the  first  Olympiad. 
But  no  reliance  can  be  plai^  on  any  of  these 
■tatemnta ;  as  howerer  it  it  oeceMaiy  to  hare  one 
fieint  to  start  frnm,  the  Vammim  «m  hat  heen 
must  (-(iiiimoiil  V  adi)[i"od  l.v  nio<li-ni  writers.  (Comp. 
FtM  her,  Romische  Zeitta/tifL,  p.  4,  &c.)     [  L.  S.] 

CHRY8E'NDET>U  eotdy  chated  dishes  nsed 
1iy  the  Romans  at  their  piit'^rtnTnmfnts.  They  urt- 
uiciitiuaed  sereiiil  times  by  Martial  (ii.  43,  1 1.  vi. 
94,  xiT.  97),  and  from  tM  epithet /fira  which  h  • 
applies  to  them,  as  well  aa  from  the  etymology 
of  the  name,  they  appear  to  have  been  of  silver, 
wit li  ijo! den  ornaments.  Cicero ( Terr.  iv.  21-  'J.!) 
mentions  Testeb  of  this  kind.  He  calls  their 
folden  ornaments  in  geDeral  mgUUt,  bat  again  dis- 
tinguishes thi  in  m  cntstae  and  embUmiita  (c.  23)  ; 
the  fonner  were  probably  embossed  figures  nr 
chatmgt  fixed  on  to  the  silror,  so  that  they  coiild 
be  remored  and  transferred  to  other  vessels,  and 
the  latter  inlaid  or  wrought  into  it  (comp.  c.  24  : 
///a,  ejt  paUUit  et  turtbtdis  quae  vtUerat^  ita  seite  in 
mtrm$  poculU  illigataat,  Ua  apU  m  agiplss  amrtU 
indadehat,  &c.).   The  emheated  warh  appean  to 

bo  referrrd  to  by  Poullus  (rymfna  (ny'iU  i^  rrastis 
iUij/ata^  Dig.  34.  tit  2.  s.  33),  and  tlie  inlaid  oma- 
nentt  hf  Seneca  (/urpcHtum,  in  mod  $olidi  amri 
mrhitum  dmemHiriU       ▼•)•   (Cooip.  Cart  a- 

TI/HA.J  IP.  S.J 

CBYSOA'SPIDES.  [Aroyraspidbs.] 
CHRYtiOUS  (x^oSf).  [Adhdm.] 
CHTIICVNIA  (jdU^m),  a  feetival  edebraUd 

at  flrnnione  in  honour  of  Deraeter,  suni;\in<d 
Chthonia.    The  following  is  the  description  of  it 

fiTvii  byPainaniat  (ii  35.  f  4,  Ac): — **Tbe  in- 
ahit.iiits  of  Hcnnlonf  crlr-Tirate  the  Chthi>ii!a 
every  yeur,  in  summer,  in  this  manner: —  Tht-y 
flflD  a  procession,  headed  by  the  priests  and  nia- 
gittnttes  of  the  year,  who  are  followed  by  men 
and  women.  Even  for  children  it  ia  rnstomaiy  to 
pay  homage  to  the  goddess  by  joining  the  proccs- 
tioiL  Tbey  wear  white  g^nnents,  and  on  their 
headt  the^  have  chaplett  of  flowen,  which  they 

cnll  Koa^offdyiaXoi,  \^h;ch,  Imwever,  from  their 
sixe  atid  colour,  as  well  as  from  the  letters  in- 
scribed on  then  leeeiding  the  premature  death  of 

Hyacinthtis,  seem  tA  mr  ti^  \»-  hyacinths.  TU-liiiid 
the  proceMiun  there  follow  persons  kadiiig  by 


UPPUS. 

strinfi!!  an  mitained  hofer  jntt  taken  frmdit  herd, 

and  dmg  it  into  the  temple,  where  four  old  women 
perform  the  sacrifice,  one  of  them  cuttmg  tha 
ftnimril's  throat  with  a  scythe.  The  doors  of  the 
temple,  wliich  during  this  sacrifice  had  been  shut, 
ore  thruvvu  ujien,  and  persons  especially  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  lead  in  a  second  heifer,  then  a 
third  and  a  fourth,  all  o(  which  an  taoifioed  bj 
the  natront  hi  the  manner  deeeribed.  A  cnrioot 
circumstance  in  thin  solemnity  that  all  the 
heifers  must  fall  on  the  same  side  on  which  th« 
first  fell."  The  splendour  and  rich  of}iBrings  of 
thi*  festival 'are  alio  mentioned  by  Aelian  {IFlsl. 
AmmaL  xi.  4),  who,  howevir,  makes  no  mention 
of  the  matrons  of  whom  Pauaaaht  ipeak%  hut 
says  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  heifen  wnt  ptrfuMMd 
by  the  priestess  of  Demeter. 

The   I,ace<iaemonian8  adopted  the  worship  of 

Demeter  Chthonia  from  the  Uennioneaaa,  some  of 
whoae  khmen  had  lettled  in  Messenk  (Pant.  iii. 

14.  §  Tt)  •  hence  we  may  infer  that  they  celebrated 
either  tiie  same  featiral  as  that  of  the  Hcrmioneaos, 
or  one  similar  to  it.  [I<«&] 

CHYTHA  (x^P«).  [OLia.] 

CI'DAHIS.  [Tiara.] 

CILI'CUIM  (««VJA«0>  a  hair-cloth.  The  mate- 
rial of  which  the  Oreeka  and  Jtomaat  abnott 
nnirenaliy  made  thia  knid  of  eleth,  waa  the  hair 

of  goatj.  The  Asiatics  made  it  of  ramers-hair. 
Goats  were  bred  for  this  purpose  in  the  groateet 
abundance,  and  with  the  leogett  liair,  in  Cilida ; 
I  and  from  this  ronntry  the*  Latin  l  mo  of  such 
cloth  was  derived.  Lyci«»,  Phry^a,  >»paiu,  and 
Libya  also  {ntMiuoed  the  tame  article.  The  dolh 
obtained  br  spuming  and  weaving  goatt-hair  waa 
nearly  black,  and  was  used  for  the  coarse  habita 
'  whicli  sailors  and  fi.-diennen  wore,  as  it  was  the 
least  subject  to  be  destroyed  by  being  wet ;  alto 
for  hene-detha,  iMita,  tadu,  and  hagt  to  held 
workmen's  toids  (  fif'rilui  r<isu),  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  covering  military  engines  and  the  walk 
and  towns  of  heti^ed  Cltieai  to  as  to  d«iden  the 
force  of  the  ram,  and  to  prrscnre  the  woodwork 
from  being  set  on  fire.  (Ariatot.  Hitt.  Anim.  viii, 
28 ;  Aelian,  xvl  80 ;  Varr.  De  Re  Jturi.  ii,  11; 
Viig.  Chory.  iiL  812;  Arien.  On  Afar.  218 — 
221 :  Vcfiet.  An  VtL  I  4^)  [J.  Y.J 

CINCTUS  GABI'M'S.  [Tma.] 

CI'NOULUM.  [Zona.] 

CINERA'RIUS.  [CALAMWrBOTi.] 

rrXERKS.  [FuNUs.l 

CI'NIFLU,  [CALAMIi^TKtM.j 

CIPPUS.  1.  A  low  column,  aometimet  fomid, 
hut  mora  fireqaently  ractangnlar,  used  as  a  se> 
piilcbni]  monnment   (Per*.  Sat,  L  36.)  Sereml 

of  such  cl[i{ii  are  in  tlie  Townly  collection  in  tiie 
British  Museum,  one  of  which  it  given  in  tbe 
woodcnt  annexed.  The  {nscriptien  it  to  the  ae> 
mory  of  Vina  Prtmitira,  the  wife  of  Lucins  Virina 
Helius,  who  died  at  the  acre  of  eighteen  veata,  oaa 
month,  and  twenty-four  days.  Btlaw  HM  uyillet, 
a  festoon  of  friiits  and  flowers  ia  tospendeJ  fmm 
two  nuns'  heads  at  the  comers :  and  at  the  lower 
corner*  are  two  sphinxes,  with  a  head  of  Pan  in 
the  area  between  them.  On  teverai  cippi  we  find 
the  letten  8.T.T.L.,  thai  it,  fervw 
whence  Persius,  in  the  possa^je  already  referred 
to,  says,  N<M  Uvior  cippus  tmnc  imprimit  tma.  1 1 
was  also  usual  to  place  on  the  cippus  the  extent  of 
I  the  l>iiry:rij;-crri>uiid  V-th  nlnprY  f},^  rttad  (in 
\/hMl«)y  and  Uickwaxiu  tu  tho  t:cid  {in  tkpiim)^ 
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and  Ukewiie  the  inscription  kin'  trnmuMtrntum 
kerrdeM  mom  aequihir  ;  in  order  that  it  might  not 
pBM  0T«r  to  the  hcrcdes  and  be  lold  by  them  at 

f   1 


any  time.  (ITor.  Sat.  i.  &  19;  IS  ;  Qrdli,  JSlMi^ 
Na43r9,  4.'>.i7,  &c.) 

%  A  botmdarr-stonc  set  op  by  th«  Agrimentorea 
to  mark  the  divisions  of  kndl.  {^klHftMU  Bn 
Ayr.  p.  88,  ed.  Gocsius.) 

3.  A  milhaty  entrenchment  mndc  of  the  trunks 
of  tnei  and  palkadM.   (Caca.  D.  G.  vii.  73.) 

CIRCEN&ES  LUDI.  [Cihcits.] 

CI'RCINUS  (iiagirrrti),  a  c.mipii.<9.  The  com- 
psas  tued  by  atatuariea,  artUitecta,  maaona,  aud 
carpcstan^  it  sftan  wjiwiBHted  on  tlic  lonlii  of 
stirh  artificers,  together  with  the  other  instninieiits 
of  thoir  profession  or  trade.  The  nunexcd  woud- 
cat  is  copied  from  a  tomb  found  at  Ilomc.  (Qruter, 
Corp.  Intcrip.  i.  \.  port  iL  p.  644.)  It  exhibits  two 
Juoda  of  oompaaaea:  tIz.  the  commoa  kind  used 


lor  dmwnig  cifdM  and  mrasuring  distnncea,  and 
«M>  with  enrrefl  kfi,  probably  intended  to  mra- 
aare  the  thickncM  of  colamna,  cylindrical  pieces  of 
wood,  or  aimilar  objecta.  The  cwmnoQ  kind  ia 
dwrrihfd  lij  the  aeholisat  an  Ariatoplmnefl  {NtA. 

who  compares  its  form  to  that  of  tiie  letter  A. 
£Sec  cat  under  Nurma.J   The  mythologiata  sup- 


CIACUS.  28^ 
I  poaed  thia  inatnraicnt  to  have  been  faiTonted  Vy 

Pinlix,  who  was  iho  nephew  of  Da-  il.ilus,  and 
throujfh  envy  thrown  by  him  over  the  precipice  of 
th«  AthcniMi  aeropolisl  (Orid,  AM.  TiiiTa^l^ 
'J,')!.)  Compasses  of  various  forma  were  discovered 
la  a  statuary's  houM-  at  Poiiiiieii.  fj.  Y.l 

CntClTO'RK.S.  tt'A^TKA.] 

CIKCUMLITIO.  [PicTiRA.l 

CIRCUMLU'VIO.  rAi.tuvu..l 

CIRCriTO'RES.  [Castha.] 

CIUCUS  (jinrMfHv<ot),  a  pUce  for  chariot, 
racea  and  horae^iaeee.  and  ia  whieh  the  Roman 
races  (Circmsrs  l.utii)  took  place.  A\'hen  Tar- 
quinius  Priscua  hod  teiken  the  town  of  Apiulao 
from  the  L«tiB%  a*  related  in  die  eaii^  Reiman 
le^iends,  he  commemorated  his  siicccaa  by  an  ex- 
hibition of  races  and  piigiii«tic  coalcata  in  the 

uri  iiiii  vallty,  between  the  Palatine  and  Avan- 
tine  hilla ;  arotuid  which  a  number  of  temporary 
platforau  were  erected  by  the  patres  and  equites, 
called  tpeciacula,  fori,  or  f»ruli,  from  their  rencm- 
blanco  to  the  deck  of  a  thin ;  each  one  raiaing  a 
stage  for  himself,  upon  whieb  be  itood  to  view -the 
ptmu  ?.  (Liv.  i.  ;  Fcstiis.  «.  r.  I\M-um  ;  Dionys. 
iii.  p.  IIJ'J,  Ate.)  This  course,  with  ita  surrounding 
scatfoldinga,  waa  teimed  circus ;  either  bwauae  the 
8j>ectaton  atood  round  to  lec  the  shows,  or  because 
the  proceasion  and  racea  went  round  in  a  circuit. 
(Varr.  /Ar  Lin^.  IaU.  v.  153,  151,  ed.  HOUct;) 
Previously,  however,  to  the  death  of  Tarqnin^  a 
penwMiewt  boiMing  waa  eonatmeted  far  the  pur- 
pose, with  regular  ticra  of  Beats  in  the  form  of  a 
theatre.  (Comjiaro  Liv.  and  Dionya.  IL  ee.)  To 
thte  the  name  of  Circus  Maximus  waa  aubaeqnently 
given,  as  a  distinction  from  the  Flaminian  and 
other  similar  buildings,  which  it  sur|>as8ed  in  ex- 
tent and  splendour  ;  and  hence,  like  the  Campna 
Martins,  it  ia  often  apoken  of  aa  <Aa  CireUtWithonl 
any  distingnishing  epithet. 

Of  the  Circti.i  Maviinn?  «  .'.rcely  a  v  ^ti^-e  now 
remains,  beyond  the  palpable  evidence  of  the  aite 
it  occupied,  anil  a  few  maaaea  ofnibble.weric  in  a 
circular  fonn,  which  may  be  M  <  n  under  the  walla 
of  some  houses  in  the  Iw  c/e' (Vn/ii,  and  which 
n  taiTi  traces  of  having  tupported  the  stone  scata 
(Dionys.  /.  c.)  for  the  spectators.  This  loss  is  for 
tunately  supplied  by  the  remains  of  a  small  circua 
on  the  Via  Appia,  commonly  called  the  Circus  of 
Caiacalla,  the  ground-plan  of  which,  together  with 
mnch  of  the  aaperrtraetare,  venudna  in  a  state  of 
c<>nsi(leraLl«!  presenntion  The  gmund-jilrin  of  the 
circus  in  qui  stion  is  represented  ii>  the  annexed 
woodcut ;  and  may  be  safely  taken  aa  a  modd  of 
all  others,  since  it  airrecs  in  every  main  fcatiin-, 
both  of  general  outline  and  individual  parts,  with 
the  description  of  the  Ckew  Maximoa  given  by 
Dionyaiua  (iii.  p.  Id2). 

Aronnd  the  doable  lines  (.A,  A)  were  arranged 

the  scats  ( (/n«/H.<,  snlUitt.  mfim  /fin),  as  in  a  theatre, 
termed  collectively  the  cuvea  ;  the  lowest  of  which 
were  separated  from  the  gronnd  by  a  podium,  and 
thf  whole  divided  longitudinally  by  prnfi'inc/iojirt, 
ami  diagf)nally  into  cu«ei',  with  their  voiiiitoria 
attached  to  each.  Towards  the  extremity  of  the 
upper  branch  of  the  corea,  the  general  outline  ia 
broken  by  an  outwork  (B),  which  waa  probably 
the  ;i»</rin«r,  or  atation  for  the  emperor,  as  it  ia 
placed  in  the  b«st  situation  for  aecing  both  the 
conmencenient  and  end  of  the  coarse,  and  hi  tha 
most  jinMiiinent  part  of  thecirnis.  (Siicf.  Claarf.  O 
In  the  opposite  branch,  ia  observed  another  ii^ 
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1 


tcmiption  to  the  unifnrm  line  of  spat^  (C),  be- 
tokening alio,  from  its  construction,  a  pluce  of 
diidnetMni  (  which  might  have  been  aHigne<l  to 
the  peraon  at  whow  ezpenie  the  ganee  were  given 

(fill for  -i/Krtiint/iiruin). 

la  the  centre  of  the  area  waa  a  low  waH  (D) 


running  lenfjlhwavn  down  the  course,  which, 
from  iu  resemblance  to  the  position  of  the  dortuil 
bone  in  the  human  frame.  Was  termed  ^ptao.  (Cat- 
siodor.  Far.  ^  ill  ftl.)  It  ia  RpraMnted  in  tlM 
wood  cut  nbjoined.  Ukm  fran  an  nnciant  boa- 
relief 


At  each  cactKmity  of  the  apinn  were  placed, 

npon  a  base  (E,  E),  three  wooHi  ii  c}  litidrrs,  of  a 
ooiiiciil  shape,  like  cypress  trees  {melamme  imitala 
0\nd,  Met.  X.  106;  caia|MM  Plin. /T.  M 
xvi.  GO),  which  were  called  tnriae  —  the  poals. 
Their  situation  is  distinctly  seen  in  the  prcccdinj? 
woudcut,  hut  their  form  ia  more  fully  developed  in 
the  one  annexed,  copied  from  a  marble  in  the 
firitiah" 


Th«  moat  iwnaAabla  object  npon  tlie  tpina  were 
Iww  eolnmna  (P)  anpporting  seven  conical  balN. 
which,  from  their  reeemblance  to  efms,  were  callni 
oru.    (Varr.  I>,-  lie  liiui.  i.  2.  §  1 1  ;  I,iv.  xli.  •11.  ) 

Theee  ate  seen  in  the  woodcut  representing  the 


spina.   Their  nae  waa  to  enable  the  apeetaton  to 

cciiMit  the  number  of  roinids  which  li  id  bocn  niti  ; 
for  which  ])iir|«8e  they  an-  )s;iid  to  have  been  first 
intnidiKcd  by  Agrippa  {Dion  Caas.  xlix.  p.  600), 
though  Livy  (xli.  '27)  ^jx'aks  of  thcin  loiiir  before. 
They  are,  therefore,  wven  in  number,  such  being 
the  number  of  the  circuits  made  in  each  race ;  and 
as  each  round  was  nu,  one  of  the  ons  waa  put  up 
(Caaaiodor.  Vat.  JS^Iii.  51)  or  taken  down,  ac> 
cording  to  Varro  (/>«•  He  Ruft.  i.  2.  §  II ).  An  egg 
was  adopted  for  this  purpose,  in  honour  of  Castor 
and  PoUnz.  (Tertull.  De  f^tectao.  e.  8.)  At  th« 
other  extremity  of  the  spina  were  two  similar 
columns  (Ci),  reurciienled  also  in  the  woodcut, 
over  the  second  cDariot,  sustatniag  aeven  dotphins, 
termed  delphinae^  or  delpkmartm  eobtmntu  (Jut. 
.S<j/.  vi.  590),  which  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
intended  to  be  removed,  but  only  placed  there  as 
corresponding  ornaments  to  the  ova  * ;  and  the 
figure  of  the  dolphin  was  oeleeted  in  honour  of 
Neptune.  (Tertull.  /.  r.)  Some  writers  linpjwisc 
the  cohunn.4  which  suppirted  the  ova  and  ddpiun 
to  be  tlie  phalae  or  ftiJue,  which  Joveml 
lion*  (/.  c.).  But  the  phnlae  were  not 
hut  towers,  erected  as  circuni.ttauces  required,  be- 
tween the  metiM  and  ewnpus,  or  extreme  circuit  of 
the  area,  when  sham-fights  were  rnireaented  in  the 
circus.    (Compare  Festna,  a.  v.  Pkatae;  Senr.  ad 

IVn;.  .tin.  ix.  70.1.)     Bcviilcs  t'lrsc.  tfh'  f^pind  waS 

decorated  with  many  other  objects,  such  as  ol>e- 

•  In  tlie  T.yon*  mosaic,  *ulisoi]iient!y  noticed  in 
the  te.xt,  the  Jei/'/iimif  arv  represented  a.t  tountiiina 
spouting  water  ;  but  in  n  bas-relief  of  the  Pnlnzzo 
Hiirbcrini  (Fabntti,  ^fmt^/m,  de  Odima.  7Vi{M«*« 
ji.  I4-0,  a  bidder  it  placed  against  the  eolnmna 
wliii  !i  '•u|i["irt  the  dolphin.'t,  apjk-ireiitly  for  the 
pose  of  ascending  to  take  them  up  and  down. 
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ii»ks,  statues,  altan,  aud  teroplea,  which  do  not 
ap{H-ar  to  bare  had  any  fixed  locality. 

It  will  be  obflerred  in  the  ground- plan  that  there 
is  a  passage  betwaoi  the  Mflhw  and  rpina,  the  ex- 
treme ends  i>f  tlie  latter  of  which  arf  hollowt'd  out 
into  a  circuiar  reccM :  and  teverul  of  the  ancient 
■culpturee  atSbrd  limilar  examples.  This  might  have 
been  for  porforniin?  thr  sacrifice,  or  other  offices 
of  religious  wurshi}),  with  which  the  games  com- 
MfilWIfid  ;  particularly  as  small  chapels  can  still  be 
•ecu  imdtt  the  aMtoe,  in  which  the  itatmt  of  iome 
dirinitin  mnst  hare  been  placed.  It  wai  pnhahly 
uixi'T  the  first  nf  th.'sc  sixers  that  tho  altar  of  the 
god  Com$m»  was  conoealed  ^TcrtulL  IM  H^fectae. 
€.  Sy,  which  WW  anavatad  vpen  eadi  oecanon  of 
these  games.    (Dionys.  ii.  p.  97.) 

At  the  extremity  of  the  circus  in  which  the  two 
homs  of  tha  aaaiB  terminate,  were  placed  tha  atalls 
for  the  horses  and  chariots  (H,  H),  conunonly 
called  carcem  at,  and  subsequently  to,  the  age  of 
Varro :  bat  more  anciently  the  whole  line  of  build- 
ings which  c<mfiiied  this  end  of  the  ciicus  was 
tensed  oppidum;  heeaaM,  with  ita  gatea  and 
towen,  it  resembled  the  walls  of  a  town  (Fcsttis, 
s.  V.  i  Varro»  De  Luiq.  Lot.  t.  153) ;  which  is  furci- 
hiy  illnstralad  hf  no  circus  under  consideration, 
whfre  the  two  towf-rs  (I,  H  at  each  end  of  the 
carcereM  are  still  utandnig.  The  number  of  oarwres 
is  sopposed  to  have  been  usually  twelve  (Cassiodor. 
Fdr.  Ep.  iiL  61),  as  they  are  in  this  plan ;  bat  in 
the  mosaie  diaeemvd  at  Lyons,  and  published  by 
Artand  (I)e»rrf  tion  ifun  Mo!'<i''pi''^  <-^c.  Lyon, 
180^),  there  are  only  eight*  They  wire  raults, 
deeed  in  flont  hj  gates  of  open  wood-work 
(ratuv-Jh"),  which  were  opened  simultaneously  upon 
the  signal  being  given  (Dionys.  iiL  p.  1 0'2 ;  Cas- 
Modoft  compare  Sil.  ItaC  rvL  316),  by  re- 
moving a  rope  {{knrXityt,  Di'^nys.  Le. ;  compare 
SchoL  ad  JTuoer.  fJtifl.  viii.  57)  attached  to  piUu- 
ters  of  the  kind  called  Ili  rmaf,  placed  for  that  pnr- 
pose  between  each  stall;  upon  which  the  gates 
were  immediatdj  thrown  open  by  a  munber  of  men, 
probably  the  annrntarii,  aa  represent' d  in  the  an- 
nexed woodcut,  taken  from  a  verj-  curious  marble 
in  dw  MoMO  Borgiano,  at  Vellctri  ;  which  also 
r.'rir>'«'  nt«  most  of  the  othi-r  peculiaritioi  above- 
nicnUuuud  a»  u}'[>ert:Liiiin^'  to  the  carceretk 


In  the  mo«ic  of  Lyons  the  man  is  represented 
apparently  in  the  act  of  letting  go  the  rape 

(SirirKrtyl)  in  the  manner  described  by  Dionysius 
(/.  <■.).  The  cut  below,  which  is  from  a  marble  in 
ihe  British  Muscaa^iepresents  a  set  of  fourcareerrs, 
with  their  Mmmm,  and  ooacatfi  efcn,  aa  lafi  after 


*  This  mosaic  has  sevend  peculiarities.  Most 
«f  the  objccta  an  doaUe.  Then  ia  a  double  set 
of  em  and  Aijplflsaa,  eoe  ef  each  tortataMli  end 

of  the  t^iina  —  and  eight  chnriotJi,  that  Ii  %  dosble 
act,  bx  each  colour,  are  inserted^ 
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The  pneeding  account  and  woodcuts  will  be 
inlilcieat  to  exiwin  tha  meaning  of  the  varioaa 

WDrds  I  y  which  the  carcrres  were  designated  in 
poetical  Lojignage,  namely,  duustru  (StaL  Theb.  vL 
899  ;  Hor.  Epitt.  i.  14.  9),  crypta  (Sidon  Curm, 
xxiiL  3l9Xy(ii«/vs  (Cassiodor.  Var.  kpiat.  iii.  51), 
ottia  (Auson.  E/nst.  xviii.  1  l),/brr,«  ettrcei-u  (Ovid, 
Trht.  y.  9.  '2'J\  repapitia  (Ovid,  AH.  ii.  155  }  8iL 
ItaL  xvi.  31U),  timuM  «7Monra»  (/d.  xn,  817X 

It  will  not  fril  to  he  obaerred  that  tha  Una  of 
the  rttrrrro  is  not  at  a  right  angle  with  the  ipina, 
but  funns  the  segment  of  a  circle,  the  centre  of 
which  is  a  point  on  the  riglit  Imim)  uf  the  arena  ;  the 
reason  for  which  is  ol»viou»ly  that  a!!  the  chariots 
might  have,  as  neaily  as  possible,  an  equiU  dis- 
tance to  pass  over  between  the  caronvs  and  mouth 
of  the  coune.  MoreoreE,  the  two  sides  of  the 
eircDs  are  not  panUd  to.eadi  other,  nor  the  tpima 
to  eithrr  of  them  ;  but  they  are  so  planned  that 
the  course  diminishes  gradually  from  the  mouth  at 
(J),  until  it  reaches  the  corresponding  line  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  .7)»nrt(K),  wIuti'  it  is  nnrnnvi  r 
by  thirty-two  feet.  This  might  have  proceeded 
from  eeonoaqr*  or  he  necessary  in  the  present  in* 
staaeaaB  aoeoant  of  the  limited  extent  of  the  circns; 
for  ai  all  tiie  four,  or  six,  chariots  would  enter  tho 
mouth  of  the  course  nearly  abreast,  the  greatest 
width  would  be  required  at  that  spot ;  but  as  they 
got  down  thaeoune,  and  one  or  men  took  the  lead, 
the  syne  width  would  be  no  longer  ncccssarv. 

The  carcerts  were  divided  into  two  sets  of  six 
each,  accurately  deeeribed  \ij  Cassiodorna  {L  &)  aa 
biuena  ottia,  by  an  entrance  in  the  centre  (L), 
called  porta  pampas ;  because  it  was  tho  one 
through  which  the  Circensian  procesiiail  enlend, 
and  which,  it  ia  inferred  from  a  passage  in 
Anaonius  {Epiit.  rriil  12),  wa*  always  open, 
forming  a  tli(>roui.'lifare  through  the  circus,  lie- 
sides  this  entrance,  there  were  four  others,  two  at 
the  termination  of  the  seats  between  tiia  eana  and 
the  oppidum  (M.  M\  another  at  ('N  i,  and  the 
fourth  at  (O),  umier  tlie  vault  of  which  the  fresco 
decorations  arc  still  visible.  This  is  supposed  ta  ha 
the  Porta  TriumpkaiU,  to  which  iu  situation  aeenia 
adapted.  Ofte  of  the  others  was  the  Porta  LUi- 
^W//.M*  (Laniprid.  (unnniMl.  1  fj),  so  railed  because 
it  was  the  one  through  which  the  dead  bodies  of 
thoae  killed  in  the  gamea  wen  eaniad  ovt  (IHoa 
Cass.  Ixxii.  p.  12*2*2.) 

J?uch  were  the  general  features  of  a  circus,  as 
far  as  regards  the  intctior  of  the  fabric  The  area 
had  also  its  divisions  appropriated  to  particular 
purposes,  with  a  nomenclature  of  its  own  attached 
to  each.  The  space  immediately  before  the  ojpi- 
dum  was  termed  cirauprimm$;  that  near  theiasto 
prima^  eirrtu  ii^erior  or  Mtmat  (Vair.  D»  Lkiff. 
iMt.  V.  I  Vl),  which  latter  spot,  in  the  Circus 
Maximus,  was  also  termed  ud  Alurdm,  or  %d 
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Murdam^  from  the  aluir  of  V'ejius  Xlnrtuv,  or 
Murcm,  i»Iaewl  tlwra.  (Compare  Apuleiiu,  Mti.  vi. 
J).  3y5,  cd.  Oudcndnrp  ;  Tfrt  ill.  tU  d!}>ec(at.  1]  ; 
Mliller,  ad  Vurron,  Lc)  TIk  Ivniiaremt  belongs 
to  an  amphitheatre  ;  and  it  is  tbereforo  pnteble 
that  it  w.n  ;i[i|t'icd  in  the  circus  to  the  large  open 
space  bctwctii  iho  carcerri  and  prima  meta^  when 
tJIO  circtu  was  used  for  the  exhibition  of  athlctic 
gwnet,  for  which  tiM  looiUtjr  leemi  beit  adapted  ; 
hot  in  Sniiu  Ilalieai  (vrl  415)  it  m  pat  ior  the  part 

flmvii  tlie  spiiiii.  When  t'ln'  cirou.s  wa-^  iiiL'<l  tor 
racing,  the  course  was  termed  ipatium  (Jut. 
H  582)  or  sfxtiioy  becaoM  tba  nnleh  indndad  more 
than  oni>  circuit.  (Virg.  Aen.  v.  "IR,  32o,  327, 
Geory.  L  513  ;  Stat.  Tl»c6.  y'uSBi  ;  Hor.  iupist.  i. 
14. 9  ;  compare  Sii.  Ital.  xyI  336.)  It  k  alaa  called 
cnwpva  (SiL  xtL  591),  and  poettcally  MjpMr  {Id. 
4U). 

At  the  entrance  of  the  course,  exactly  in  the 
direction  of  the  line  (J,  K),  w«n  two  small  pe- 
dMtals  (kermuli)  on  eoch  ride  of  ^e  podhm^  to 
which  was  attached  a  rhalkcd  ru\w  {aJba  iiwa^ 
Caaaiodor.  Lc),  the  purpose  of  making  the 
atari  finr,  pnciaely  aa  la  fNNMtiaed  at  Rone  for  liie 

fiMrvr-racu  durin^'  Canicvul.  Tims,  when  the 
doon  of  the  caroerem  were  llm»«Ti  o^M'ti,  if  any  of 
the  hoaiea  rushed  out  before  the  othen,  they  were 
brought  Tip  l>y  tins  td^c  uiuil  thi-  wliolr  wit.'  fairly 
abreast,  w  hen  it  wui  l<H>seiKd  frutu  uue  side,  and 
all  poured  into  the  course  at  once.  In  the  Lyons 
nioAaic  the  allja  Umt  ia*dUtinctly  traced  at  the 
spot  just  mentioned,  and  one  of  the  chariots  is 
ol)served  to  be  upset  at  the  v<  ry  jibice,  whilst  tho 
othen  punae  iheir  couneu  The  writer  haa  often 
aeen  the  Mime  accident  happen  at  Rome,  when  an 
ovcr-i  ai^'T  lior.<t'  nislics  ni/ainst  tho  rnj'f  and  c'ts 
throMrn  down.  This  line,  for  an  obTious  retwou 
(Plhk.  //.'iV.  Txxw.  58%  waa  alee  called  eaU,  and 
rn/  f  (  Vu\  <lr  .1m.  ^7  ;  Sr-n, c  FpV.  108),  from 
wticncc  coiiK'8  the  allusion  of  I'ctsius  (»Vi/.  v.  177), 
erwtata  ambitio.  Tho  nif^t  i'r  s  n  ed  only  to  nigohte 
the  turnings  of  the  course,  the  albet  Unea  answered 
to  the  starting  and  winnins  post  of  modem  da^i's  — 
"  peracto  legitime  cursn  a  l  i-n  f.uii  stctere."  (Plin. 
H.N.yiiuSSi  and  compare  zxxv.  58.)  Henoe 
the  melaphcw  «f  Cfeero  (5bMKf .  S3),  quasi  deenrao 
spntio  ad  car  ceres  a  raire  r-vcran  and  nf  Horace 
{Epid,  I  16.  79^»  "mors  tUtima  Unea  rerum." 
(Corop.  Lncret  vl  92.) 

From  this  description  the  Circus  Maximns  dif- 
fered little,  except  in  size  and  magnificence  of  em- 
bellishment. But  as  it  waa  ntad  for  hunting  wild 
I>east9,  Julius  Caesar  drew  a  canal  called  Euripus, 
ten  feet  wide,  around  the  bottom  of  the  podium^  to 
protect  the  spectators  who  sat  there  (Dioiiys.  iii. 
n.  192 ;  Soet.  JaL  59),  which  waa  remoTed  by 
were  (Plin.  //.  iV.  riii.  7),  hnt  •nheeqnently  re- 
sTurod  liy  other  prir.crs.  (T.aniprid.  //' '2?>.) 
It  possessed  also  another  variety  in  three  open 
gnUertca,  «r  haleoniea,  at  the  mvdar  end«  eafted 
mftiiann  or  miwrnana,  (SueL  Ctf.  1".)  The  num- 
bers which  the  Circus  Maxiiuus  w&t  capable  of 
containinz,  are  computed  at  1.50,000  by  Dionysius 
(iii.  p.  192),  260,000  by  Plinv  (ff.  X.  xxx\i.  21. 
§  1),  and  385,000  by  P.  Victor  {htyio  xi.),  all  of 
which  arc  proliably  correct,  bnt  have  tefCTence  to 
different  periods  of  its  history.  Its  very  groat  ex- 
tent is  indicated  by  Juvenal  (Sat.  xi.  195).  Its 
length,  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  was  three 
•tadia*  the  width  one,  and  the  depth  of  the  build- 
mpied  half  a  atadimii  (Win.  L  a)v  which  is 
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included  ill  the  ineasuremcaita  given  by  Diooyaiua 
(iii.  p.  1»2),  and  thus  exactly  aeeenla  ftr  tha 

variation  in  his  cntupulation. 

When  the  Circvis  Maximos  was  peimanently 
formed  by  Tarquinius  Priscoa,  each  of  the  thirty 
curiae  had  a  particular  phice  assigned  to  it  ( Dionya. 
iii  pi  1 92)  ;  but  as  the  plebeians  hod  no  right  to  a 
seat  iu  I'liis  circiis,  the  Circus  Fl.iminius  was  after- 
wards built  tor  their  games.  (Comp.  tiuAfahtf  HiiL 
o/Rame,v<A.  L  p.  362,  voL  iL  p.  560.)  Of  eovne,  in 
the  latttr  days  of  tho  republic,  w  hen  the  d!*tinct:f>n 
between  patricians  and  plebeians  had  practically 
censed  to  exiat,  the  pleheiana  at  in  the  Cimw 
Maximus.  (Suet.  Aa  /.  44.)  The  seats  ^rere  then 
marked  off  at  intervals  by  a  line  or  groove  drawn 
acroas  them  {Imea)^  so  that  the  space  included  be- 
tween two  lines  afforded  sittitiij  rontn  for  a  certain 
number  of  spectators.  Heacc  ilio  allusion  o(  Ovid 
(AtHor.  iii.  2.  19)  :  — 

Quid  ftnatra  leAi^  ?  eoeit  tmUmayaigi 
(Compare  Ovtd.  Art  Awtat.U  )4l.)  Ai  theaeata 
w<  n-  hard  and  hifh,  the  woiiien  made  use  of  a 
cushioo  (iw/eanu),  and  a  footstool  {tcamnum,  sco- 
Mbnn,  Ond.  AH.  Amat.  I  160,  162%  ftr  whiek 
purpose  the  railing  which  ran  aV  '  -  t'lo  tijijx  r  oIi^q 
of  each  pratemetkt  was  used  by  tli<>ae  who  sat  im- 
mediately abova  it.  (0>-id.  Amor,  vk  9.  64.)  Bat 
uiid.T  the  eTnprron,  ulieii  it  hocamc  necessary  to 
^ive  uu  ad'. eaiitiuLu  rank  to  the  upper  classes  by 
privileges  and  distinctions,  Auguatua  liist,  then 
CUudiua,  and  finally  Nero  and  I>omittan,  separated 
the  lenaton  and  equites  from  the  common  people. 
(Suet.  Amj.  44,  Claud.  21,  AVro,  11,  Domit.  8.) 
Tho  seat  of  the  empeior— jM/tnxar  (Suet  Aug,  44, 
CKhmL  4),  taiiietbm  (Id.  Nero^  12),  wn»  moat 
likely  in  the  same  sitimtion  in  the  Circus  Maximua, 
as  in  the  one  above  described.  It  was  generallT 
upon  the  podium^  unless  when  he  pnmdM  himad^ 
which  not  ah\ays  tlie  case  (Siiet.  .Wr  -,  f.  r.>  ; 
but  ihiti  he  w:cupit.-d  the  ekvutcd  trilmn^U  of  the 
pireaidcnt  (snfffjestiu),  over  the  porta  ftomptm,  TIm 
consuls  and  other  dignitaries  sat  above  the  carcorca 
(Sidon.  C'ann.  xxiii.  317),  indications  of  which 
seats  are  seen  in  the  woodcut  on  page  285,  a. 
The  reit  of  the  mmm^imi  waa  probably  occupied  bj 
the  mnaieuuia  and  penona  woo  fbnned  part  of  tne 
pomjxi. 

The  exterior  of  the  Ciitoa  Maximus  was  stuw 
roimded  by  a  portico  ene  story  high,  alwve  wbieh 

were  shops  for  those  who  sold  rcfu-shnictits. 
(Dionya.  iiL  p.  192.)  Within  the  portico  were 
ranges  of  daric  vwilta,  which  anpported  the  seats 

of  the  carrn.  These  were  let  out  to  women  of  the 
town.  (Juv.Sai.  iii.  Go;  Laiuprid.  lldiogab.  26.) 

The  Circensian  games  {Lwii  Circenfes)  wm-  fir^t 
inatitated  by  itomuloa,  according  to  the  legcnda, 
when  he  wiraed  to  attract  the  Sabine  populaticm  to 
Unkt:o,  for  tlie  piirjwse  of  fnnii'ihiii!:;  liis  ou  n  people 
with  wives  (VaL  Max.  il  4.  g  3),  and  were  cele- 
brated in  honoor  of  the  god  Cobmh,  or  Neptonoa 
E(juc8tri8,  from  whnm  thry  were  styled  Co«*»«/m. 
(Liv.  i.  9.)  But  after  the  construction  of  the 
Circus  Moximaa,  they  were  called  indiscriminately 
Circrnftn  ( Servius,  ck/  Vim.  Gmrn.  iii.  If^^.  Rrirmnt\ 
or  iMryjni.  (Liv.  i.  35.)  They  embraced  six  kinds 
of  games:  —  I.  Cvitsm  ;  II.  LODV«  TftOTASl 
III.  PUGNA  Eqi'«STRI.S;  IV.  CeRTAMKN'  OvM- 

Nici'M  ;  V.  Venatio  ;  VI.  Nai'maciiia.  The 
two  last  were  not  peculiar  to  the  circus,  but  were 
exhibited  alao  in  the  amphitheatre^  or  in  baildinga 
appropriated  tag  them. 
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Tbe  pnM  tcmmeoeai,  wkk  • 
(Pompa  (?ireemm*\  in  wUdl  all 
tixnt  to  erhibii  u       circa*,  mt 
bore  a  port.  Tb* 


ciitci:& 
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at  JKTinlij  of 


fmrnim  and  CMmkm.  ^bueU  JmL  lt>.)  Tbe  iionuer 
«M  Wm  apaR  the  iMdm,  tW  mt»m  ^ 
flBiBti  «re  carno^l  in  rr<x5<>ni  prf>cr«*icif«  (Cic  dr 
Of.  L  36)  ;  tbe  latu-r  drawn  alcMijj  upon  wheel*, 
and  bcnee  tbe  tkemta  which  bore  the  lUtue  of 
Japiter  H  termed  a^ocM  /dauttrum  W  TcrtaUiaa 
J^MKftK.  7  V  md  Aj^  Ix"*,  bj  Dfaa  CMn 
(ikCtB).  Tl  f  f  .nncr  werr  for  painted  iitiaff^'s  or 
tttMi  of  l«bt  BMUerial ;  tbe  hucr  (or  tbe  beary 
Mm.  rim  wkole  |itui_iniw  h  akiiltiy  de- 
KTiy^-d  hr  Dianreiai  (rii.  pfi.  4ft7t  4Mi 

L  Cvnavx,  tbe  aeM.    Tie  cvr 

mjplovM  in  the  circnj  wm  drnwii  hy  tWO  Of  ImT 
bones  t,^^  7M(x/n^).    IClRRt  n.] 

The  «m1  Maihar  of  chariots  which  atarted  tu 
fBch  raee  wai  fbor.  The  driven  {mmripn%  at/i- 
iatana)  were  abo  dirided  into  fev  eoapanirs. 


r:..  h  distingnijihed  br  a  di  Jcn-nt  colour,  to  rnprr- 
Mt  the  tow  ■eeeoM  of  tbe  year,  and  calkd  a 
>CMtf»  (PertM,  «.  r.) :  thee  fitttio  /i  wlae,  the 

grvrr,  repn'-^rti-d  the  »prir»?,  wh^-Tirf  fJtir.  .V//. 
xi.  1S»€)  **  ETcntom  nrWu  qoo  colligo  ptmni;^' 
red,  the  nmiiier ;  /actio  twwta, 
the   anturan  ;  and  /actio  alUt  or  allmtu, 
white,  tbe  wuiur.  (TertulL  <ic  SfMxIuc.  9  ;  coinj»are 
the  aatb<»riti«-s  quoted  hf  Rnpetti,  md  Jme.  viL 
112.)    Originally  there  were  bat  two  factiooa, 
oAaia  and  rnsmMta  (TertulL  Lc\,  and  conaeqnently 
octlj  two  cbarit)t«  ttartt  d  at  each  race.  Domitian 
mhw^Bf  t\y  incwecd  the  whale  aaaher  to  na,  > 
br  tbe  additioa  of  two  new  faetiana,  mmwtB  Md 
jMrj-uTfia  (Suet  fkun.  7)  ;  but  tLia  ap|*art  to  hare  ' 
be<3i  an  exeepCioQ  to  tbe  oaoal  Mactice,  and  not  in  t 
gcacBd  ML   The  dnrar  iloed  hi  hie  car  within  | 
lh»*  p--inK,  which  went  rwind  hi*  back.  Thii 
enabled  him  to  throw  all  hia  weight  againat  the 
hoMk,  by  leaning  backwardt  ;  hat  it  gnatly  en- 
h.ir.nvi  h\s  diknjcr  in  ca.***  'if  an  np*et,  and  caoaed  ' 
tbe  death  ot'  Hippoivtiu.    (Kur.  ////jp.  1230,  ed.  ' 
Veak  ;  iiaatwi  Ovid,  AH.  xx.  !>2*.)    To  avoid  I 
thia  peril  a  aort  of  knife  or  biU>hook  wae  carried 
at  tbe  waiat,  for  the  porpoae  of  eatthf  the  letna  | 
in  a  caae  of  eiBCif;<-ncy,  as  ia  keen  in  .» m*-  nf  tln- 
ttckot  idiefi^  aod  ia  mora  clearljr  iUuatrated  iu  i 
the  wmtffH  weodcnt,  rofiied  fren  a  ftagroent  for  | 
merly  belnnging  tn  the  Villa  Npkft^tii,  which  nlso 
aflocda  a  qtecimen  of  the  dnta  of  an  amripa,  Tbe 
tacea  mij  namim  of  this  atataai  hat  the  bead  it 

roppli'  d   fr^>in   another  antiqiM^  nyNMBtilf  IB 
auiiga,  in  the  V'liia  AllianL 

Whan  aQ  «ae  nady,  tbe  doon  of  tbe  carrcret 
were  flong  opea,  and  the  chariots  wera  Canaed 
abr'4*t  of  tbe  alba  /iara  by  men  called  morutmrM 
ftrxa  their  duty  ;  the  siffiial  for  the  atart  »i«  then 
gircB  bj  tbe  penon  wiie  pcesided  at  tbe  games, 
MBetoaes  by  soand  of  trenpet  (Ovid.  Met  *. 
9S2i  Sidoo.  Carm.  xxnL  341 ),  or  more  usually  by 
tatinf  ML  a  napkin  (mafpa.  Suet.  jVeru,  22 ; 
Mart  JB^.  ziL  39. 9\  wbcnea  theCirenaan  games 
are  called  gj^rinrHln  m'tjipnc.  (.lur.  Sfit.  xi.  1.'<1.) 
The  origin  if  tbia  cnalom  ia  founded  on  a  •tory 
that  N'em,  Trhlle  at  dinner,  heariag  the  ihovts  of 
th<>  pi  •  who  were  clnnnToas  for  the  coone  to 
bcgut,  tiuew  down  hi*  oa^in  as  tbe  signaL  (Ca»> 


of 


r.  Vmr.  JSk,  iu.  il.)  The  mtbm  kmtu  waa 
MleCaadtheiaee< 


eoameiwed,  the  extent 

hich  w.'i  »<'vc-n  time*  round  th<'  /h.j  t  Varm, 
a/K  GciL  111.  lU),  keening  it  always  on  tbe  left. 
(OvU.  ifsMT.  iiL  3.  72 ;  80.  lad.  stL  162.)  A 

ajtd  twei)l^\ -tite  wnx  ihf  nunilx'r  of  nuti  ran  ut 
each  day,  the  last  of  which  was  eatkd  i 
PMo,  because  in  early  times  the  expense  of  it 
defimred  by  a  collection  of  money  iac$)  nindo 
ainiiii^:»t  tbe  people,    (."^orr.  wi   I'iry.  (,'rvr<f.  iu. 

lit ;  oaanaiit  I>ioii  Case.  hx.  p.  908.)  Upon  one 
eeeaeioB  DsarftiaB  fvdaeed  the  aaaibrr  of  cirraitt 

from  §«"ven  tn  f\f,  in  order  to  exhibit  100  minfua 
in  one  day.  (SueU  i/om.  4.)  Tbe  Tictor  dotceudcd 
frwD  bis  car  at  the  eeadosian  of  the  nM*.  aad 
a.«r*>nd»"d  the  fftmn,  whrre  h<"  r'i<  ;vrd  lii«  re- 
ward (6nnN«ai,  from  the  Gri  vk  fi^Hikttof,  VauU 
1  CormlA.  ix.  24),  which  consisted  in  a  considerable 
•nm  of  money  (Juv.  .Knt  ri'u  113,  114,  "Jt.T  ; 
SueL  fl'iMfi.  '2\),  which  account*  for  the  j^irat 
wealth  of  the  charintren  to  which  Juvenal  alludeii, 
and  tbe  tnitb  of  which  is  tettihed  by  mtmj  sepaio 
chral  inscri]>tiona, 

A  single  horseman,  answering  to  the  ir/Atjt  of 
the  Greelts,  attended  each  cbahot,  Um  object  of 
which  «e«M  to  hare  heco  twolbld ;  to  assist  hia 
c-riiMfiaMion  by  urging  on  the  horsea,  when  hit  handn 
were  occupied  in  managing  tbe  reins,  and,  if  necet- 
■ary,  to  nde  forward  and  dear  the  eoane,  as  seen 
in  tbe  cut  fn >m  the  British  Muieum  representing  the 
mrtac^  which  duty  Caasiodoru*  (I'ar.  Ep.  iiL  51) 
n.Mijnia  to  hha,  with  the  title  of  mpm$  denJtorim*. 
Other  wrilm  apply  that  term  to  those  who  pf«c> 
tised  fSnts  of  horsemantbip  in  the  circus,  leaping 
from  one  to  another  when  at  their  speed.  (('uni|>aro 
Suet.  Jtd,  M  {  Cic.  Fro  Aimnm.  27  ;  Dionys.  f» 
462  :  Paavfa.  ih  Ud,  Gnmm.  L  9.)  In  ather 
n-8pecti>,  the  hone^adng  feOowed  theane  inJea 
as  the  cLiriots. 

Tbe  enthusiasm  nf  tbe  Romans  for  these  ineea 
exceeded  all  bnundn.  of  the  hordes  (7//W/i>, 

with  tiicir  nanu-s  and  (olmirs,  n:id  tlioiM:^  of  the 
drifers,  were  handed  a!  >>i.t,  and  hearv  Uu  mado 
ttpon  each  (action  (Uvid,  Art.  Amai.  i.  167,  HiU  ; 
Jav.  Sot.  xL  200 }  Mart  £>>.  xL  1.  15) ;  and  i 
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timet  the  contests  between  two  parties  broke  out 
into  open  iriofooee  and  bloodj  qiianchi  until  at 

last  th?  dispntcs  which  originated  in  th*?  cimis, 
had  rieariv  lost  the  Emperor  Justinian  his  cnnvn. 
(Gibbon,  c.  40.) 

II.  Lrou8  Trojab,  a  sort  of  sham-fight,  said 
to  have  been  invented  by  Aeneas,  performed  by 
voting  men  of  rank  on  horseback  (Tacit  Ann.  xi. 
11),  often  cxhibitcrd  by  Auim^tiu  and  sacoeeding 
emperors  (Suet  Amj.  43,  AVro,  7),  which  it  de- 
tcribi'd  by  Vifuil  (.l-v;.  v.  553,  &c.). 

ill.  PpoNA  £(iUK.sTRis  BT  Pkobstris,  a  re- 
presentation of  a  battle^  apoa  which  oocaooiM  a 
i7i:n;^  \\-ai  ficONd  in  tho  CINUI.  (SuOt.  JmL  39, 
Jjom.  4.) 

IV.  Cbrtamsn  oymmccm.  See  ATiiLarAi* 

and  the  rt  f^rcnccs  to  the  artk!<  s  there  given. 

V.  [VKNATiO.j     V  i.  [Naumaciiia.J 

The  pompa  ciroentts  wai  abolished  by  Con- 
stantine,  upon  his  conversion  to  Chrisliauity  ; 
and  the  other  games  of  the  circus  by  the  Goths 
(a,  D.  410);  I'Ut  tlio  chariot  r.u  cs  continued  at 
Constantinople  until  that  citj  was  besieged  by 
the  Venetians  (a.  d.  1204).  [A.  R.] 

CirUlt'S.  [Coma.] 

CI'SIUM,  a  gig,  t.e.  a  light  open  carriage  with 
two  whod«»  adapted  to  carry  two  persons  rapidly 
from  place  to  pince.    Its  iacm  ii  ■colptuted  on 

the  monumental  column 
at  Igel,  near  Treves  (sec 
wo.t<kut).  It  had  a  box 
or  cus<.',  probably  under 
the  seat  (Festus,  a.  v.  Plo- 
mMim.)  The  cisia  were 
qniekty  drawn  by  mules    .  '  -> 

(ri>!  v<>('i/i!is,  \'iri;.  (  tit  J. 

viiiS;  Cxck  Phil.  ii.  31).  Cicero  mentions  the 
case  of  a  inenenger  who  trnvelled  56  miles  in  10 

hours  in  such  vehicles,  which  wiro  k<  |it  for  hiro  nl 
the  stations  along  the  great  raids  ;  a  proof  that  tlie 
aariento  eontideied  six  Roman  miles  per  hour  as 
an  extmnrdinnry  speed.  {Pro  Roscio  Amer.  7.') 
The  conductors  of  these  hired  gigs  were  called 
tltktrU^  and  wbm  tabjoefc  to  penalties  fr<r  i-arc- 
less  oc  dangerau  diinn&  (1%.  tit.  2.  s. 
11)  fJ.Y.] 

CISTA  (<ct(rrT?),  a  sm;vll  box  or  kibkcf,  oun- 
mooly  made  of  wicker-work,  in  which  any  thinp 
mii^bt  be  placed.  (Cic:  Vtrr.  in.  85  ;  Hor.  HJp,  l 
17.  ."J^.)  Ill  ihi.'  RotTian  coniitia  thi^  cista  was  the 
ballo^box  into  which  the  voters  cast  their  tnbellao 
(Plitt.  A  N.  zxziiL  2.  a  7 ;  Avctor,  ad  Ilertnn. 
i.  12  ;  Pseudo- Aficon.  cm/  Cic  Din'n.  7.  p.  10!*,  id. 
Orclli).  The  form  of  the  cism  ii  pre*i;rvcd  on  a 
coin  of  the  Cassia  gens,  which  is  represented  in 
the  annexed  cut,  and  which  is  c\idently  made  of 
wicker  or  similar  work.  The  material 
»f  which  it  was  made  is  alluded  to  bv 
TibuUtis  in  tbe  lino  (i  7. 48)  et  ^  ^ 
eceoltls  eensda  dtta  saem**  The  Hsta 

has  Iifcn  fn  qiiriitly  coufmni'lod  \vit!i  the 

tUcUOf  but  the  hitter  yens  the  um  liom  which  the 

names  of  the  tiibes  or  oentaiiet  wne  diawn  oat  by 

lot  [SiTKLLA.] 

The  name  of  cistae  was  also  given  to  the  small 
boxes  which  were  carried  in  procession  in  the 

Greek  festivals  of  Dtrnotpr  and  Dioiiy.sii*.  These 
boxes,  which  were  always  kept  closed  in  the  public 
processions,  contained  sacred  things  connected  with 
the  worship  of  these  deities.  (Ovid,  De  Art. 
AokU.  il  m  i  CatulL  Ixiv.  2{"0  ;  TibuU.  L  7.  48.) 
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In  the  representations  of  the  Dionysian  procea- 
sions»  whieh  frequently  lonn  the  subject  of  palat- 

injfl  on  ann'cnt  \asr?,  wompn  canying  cistne  are 
constantly  intiiidiucil  ;  they  are  usually  of  an  ob- 
long form,  and  tiuis  difler  eompletdy  from  tlis 
cistac  used  in  the  Roman  rnmitia.  From  one 
of  these  paintings,  given  by  Milliu  in  bis  Pein~ 
tum  de  Vam  AiO^fm,  the  ibUowing  woodcat  ia 


CISTOTirORT'S  (»ci(TTo.;)0>0.  a  silv.-r  coin, 
which  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Pugamus,  aud 
whieh  WM  in  general  cimdation  in  AsSi  Minor  at 
the  time  of  the  conqiu  st  of  that  country  by  the 
llusiuuia.   (Liv.  xxxvii.  4(>,  58,  xxxix.  7  ;  Cic  ad 
Att.  il  6,  xL  1.)   Its  valne  is  extrcoaely  uneer^ 
tain.  a.«  the  only  infomntion  vre  possess  on  thts 
Milijecl  ii  in  two  passages  of  Ftstus,  which  .ore  at 
variance  with  each  other,  and  of  which  certainly 
one,  and  probably  the  other,  is  corrupt  (Festus, 
*.  rp.  EtAm'tnm  Talentum^  and  TaleTdorum  now, 
(Vr.  ;  Foo  Miiiicr's  noti's) :  and,  with  respect  to  the 
existing  spccimcnst  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  an 
double  or  dngte  ckb/pkmi.   BBeith  supposes  them 
to  have  been  originally  didrachms  of  tin-  Aeginctan 
standard :  others  take  them  for  tetradiachms.  Mr. 
Hussey  (pp.74, 75),  from  existiiig  ooms,  which  he 
takes  for  cisinphoriy  drtcnrnin.  s  it  to  l)e  nhont  i  of 
the  later  Attic  drachma,  or  lUauan  denarius  of  the 
republic,  and  worth  in  OUT  money  aboat  7^.  The 
existing  specimens  are  extremely  smrre.  Tlio 
general  device  is,  on  the  one  side,  the  sacred  chest 
{ri<t<.t,  w  lience  the  name)  of  Dionysus,  half  open, 
with  a  serpent  creepijw  out  oC  it»  sonouaded  by 
an  i^-y  wreath,  and  on  ue  lererse,  the  car  of  I>e- 
mcfrr,  drawn  by  serpents.     The  pTiod  during 
which  cistophori  wtsn  struck,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  from  about  B.&  200,  down  to  the  battle  of 
Actinm.    (Panel,  dr  fSsfopfioris,   hn^A.  17r^<  ; 
Kikhel,  vol.  iv.  pp.  .3.V2— 368  ;  J3dckh,  MetrU. 
Unl.Tsnrh.  pTi.  101,  107.)  [P*S.J 

CITIIAIIA.  [LvuA.l 

CIVI  LE  JUS.    [Jls  CiviLB.] 

CI VI  LIS  ACTIO.  [Acrm.] 

CI  VIS.  [CnriTASLj 

CI'VITAS  (wsAirtia),  citizenship.  I .  Qrbxk. 
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Tti  (he  ihird  Lcolt  of  the  Palitici,  Arlitollc  C^m- 

the  qoectkici,     Wlut  eaoMitatet  •  dtacn  ?  "  (vo- 
X^TTis  <.    He  dtH&Dca  a  citiaen  to  be  cme  who  u  • 
foimci  La  ihc  i«:|(ukUTv  and  jodidal  power 
jgif   Kpi^*mt  A^x^^^-     No  dcfaiition  wU] 

tfHl^  applr  to  aa  tkt  diCeratt  MMa  «f  Onocr, 
w  to  iDj  ungle  Hat*  at  4iftRBl  tMM ;  the 
ar«.v,'  vHms  t'l  cimprehi'nJ  more  r»r  1<^m  pnij^rfy 
■11  tboae  whom  the  common  OM  gf  iaognge  en- 


A  ?t.iv  Ln  th^  ^fmic  aarn  was  the  jroTrnimpnt 
'  a{  4  i^Luce  ;  tike  ettizeo*  wurc  kui  &ub;txUf  aad 
derired  all  their  pririlegea,  mil  a*  well  u  icli- 
fimtA,  frtm  their  soblea  and  pcincca.  Nothing 
cocid  hare  been  further  from  the  nottoiui  of  thoee 
timM.  than    the  ideaa  retpectiog  the  natciml 

period.  In  tiie  paHv  i"r<*rnm<^rit4  thorr  wre  do 
»  :  tbe  kin^  were  ao^oahle  to 
'  ^da  alaiMk  The  ahadowi  of  a  cooncil  and 
psnblr  wcTf  already  in  ciiitfuco,  Imt  their 
UuiaetM  nraa  to  wber.  Ccaunonity  cif  kuiguoije, 
tf  ntigunt,  and  of  legal  risbt^  M  fiir  as  tbej  then 
exiited,  waa  the  bond  of  mam  \  and  their  pi- 
■nkn«,  mch  as  they  were,  wwK  readily  miiioM 
In  iutoiali»ed  strangen.  Upon  Th<-  w:i'>ii-,  .\9 
baa  w«U  otaarwid,  th«  Dotioo  of 

u  the  coadititm  dT  ailMi  «r  tf 
wat  its  aqpoiva. 
Tka  riae  af  a  damtnant  class  frradoally  orcr 


t^:■■a-  t?i  ■  m''ruircl:i--s  of  anti<  iit  Greece.  Of  mvh 
%  claM,  tae  chief  <;kanu;tcrUUi:s  were  gnod  birtb 
m4  tks  iMtiaistary  transmiuion  of  privil^es, 
the  pcMaeaaMB  tt  laad.  and  tha  ynfiir—ri  of 
militarr  senrke.  To  these  chanwien  tha  MHDet 
fifio^oi^  iwwfJl,  «t''Ta7p<5ai,  A;c.,  .wtT.illy  orri-. 

were  the  only 
;  yet  i&a  Ivvtr  daaa  waa  qvia  dialiwi 

from  boriduif  ri  or  slarei.  Tt  riniiTUdiily  happened 
that  the  aobility  eccnpied  the  funuied  towns, 
while  tbe  K^iat  Uvcd  m  the  cmntrr  and  Mlowcd 

atrriirultnral  pur*nits :  whpr,.-^ror  llic  latter  wm*p 
cailiCTed  within  the  waHs  and  l>i-tuin'-  M-nmcn  ur 
MOdiaaftsmea,  the  diifcrence  of  ra»k  w;is  sono 
lose  and  wealth  made  the  only  siaadanL  The 
qoarreU  of  the  nobility  amonff  themadrea,  and  the 
admixtare  of  p^puiation  ari.sin;.;  fniin  inutiigrmtions, 

afl  laaAad  to  niaa  the  lower  orden  itmt  their 
palHiMl  aahjimiw,    It  imM  be  iMnlMnd,  too, 

that  the  p'^^^csii  m  of  domr^tic  slave*,  if  it  plac< 
them  in  no  new  relation  to  the  govcnuu^  Ixtl  j,  at 
any  rate  nave  than  leisore  to  attend  to  the  higher 
dn;i.:^  of  a  c-tiz'm,  and  dn»«Wid  ta  iDcmwtkeir 
putaioii  elbcivucy. 

Daring  the  eonTnIai«KM  whkh  followed  the 
Woic  afi»,  natnralisiUjoa  ma  mdflj  gnmted  to 
aD  who  desired  it ;  as  the  Tahw  af  chtMn^ip  in- 
eteased,  it  wn^",  of  rniirsc,  mon-  sfiariritfly  lK"»t<iwini. 
Tka  tiea  of  bmpitalitr  dcacended  from  the  prince 
t»  the  ttola,  afsd  Urn  ftiaodlf  idatioiit  of  the 
Tf  imf  ric  henj<-s  were  exchanged  fr-r  the  Tpo{(v(ai 
of  a  later  pehod.  In  political  intercourse,  the  im  • 
Ymm^^  m  diooa  bat  soon  began  to  be  felt,  and  the 
vpi(,tvo%  at  AthpTi<i,  in  aft<'r  tini'-s,  oljtaincd  rights 
only  in&rior  to  actual  citixi-asbip.  [IIospitiuji.] 
Tka  iaopolite  rebitinn  cxiBt<*d^  howercr,  on  a  much 
more  extended  scale.  Sometimes  particular  pnvi- 
Icfsa  were  granted:  as  ^wr)ra^  the  right  of 
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niimAgrj  fyanKU,  the  right  of  in*qiilniie  Inndrd 
piu^ny  ;  ArtX^M,  imtnnnity  from  teidti^n,  espe- 
cially iriXMtM,  itxtMiK.^iv,  frrnn  the  tax  imposed  on 
resident  aliens.  All  these  priTilegrs  were  included 
under  the  genetal  term  Iffor^Acta,  or  ItfowoAirtia, 
and  the  class  who  obtaifted  them  were  rnlWd 
«VvrtA»rt.  Thojr  ban  the  mmm  b«tbaM  witb  tba 
citisens,  and  eaaU  fisnd  m  tbt  eanvta  or  irannift 

1'ii»iri'-ii»  Willi  tKf  j-'-.ij,',',  witli.iiit  till'  iiiti  r\ rht^>!i 
of  a  Vfwenranft.  ( Bockh,  /'ad^tc  iCeom,  tf  AtA*m*y 
^  54t,tBdrd.|  llWb«br«#l«<.  Jkaa.  H.  p.  U ; 
man, />f /5 r^/«i'A  -f.  f^rirrf,.  Stnritf,>!th  ?  1  l^i.)  If  the 
n^tit  uf  (;iiix«ritAhip  wtt*  cubits md  for  serrices  d«*ne 
to  the  state,  the  lank  termed  wfmMftmm^iUrr*'^* 
might  be  added.  Naturalised  citizens  eren  of  the 
highest  grade  were  not  fin^iaely  in  the  lame  cun- 
<1  It um  with  the  citiaen  br  birth,  although  it  i*  not 
01  whai  the  diffrmwa  oanaisisd  t^oiaa 
that  they  wtow  axdadod  ftani  the  aHonihly 
(N'irLulir, /,  «-, ),  <.:h«T«  tii.it  wrrc  iii,U  in 

di)Kibk«  to  olticei,  or  at  any  rate  to  the  archonship. 

The  caadidatoon  whom  tba  cMaanahip  «aa  to 
be  conf  rrffi  wa*  pr '■(•«('>*<■(!  in  t«'rt  «iu<  '  —iv-^  ns^r-m- 
blies,  at  th<-  »<  c  i.iui  r>)'  wlii<.h  at  least  six  thousand 
citixens  voted  for  him  by  balM :  fMO  If  h*  8ae> 
his  admission,  like  every  other  decrrr', 
liable  during  a  whole  year  to  a  Tpo^ 
■rapajr6ftm¥.  He  was  rrginerc-d  in  a  phyle  and 
deme,  httt  iM«  aoroUwl  in  the  phratrift  and  fenoe : 
Mid  hiea  ft  haa  been  aifwd  UMtbewaaiBeRgilila 

to  ihv  (if!'ri-  'if  an  fi'iii  nr  j-rirst,  Krcnn*-  ii'i;ililr-  to 
paruapnte  in  the  sacred  riu^  of  'AvtfAAwr  llar^or 
or  TLtht  'EfmMt. 

TKf  ribjcct  of  the  phratriae  (which  were  retained 
in  the  constitution  of  Clpi«thme»,  wbm  their  num- 
\m  no  kaiger  cotrespondrd  to  that  of  the  trib«Mi) 
wm  to  prsasTTS  purity  and  legitimacy  of  drmrtit 
among  the  citixens.  Aristntle  snys  {Pol.  iti.  '2) 
ih.-it  t ur  [  nu  t  K  ill  purposes  it  was  sufficient  tn  de» 
fine  a  citueu  as  the  aon  or  gnndaon  of  a  citiaen, 
and  the  wyister  af  th*  |ihr»triae  waa  kept  chieiy 

««  a  rct  i.r'i  nf  tJir  t  iti^'  ii«!i  i|>  of  tin-  pnrrnts.  If 
any  one's  ciatm  was  disputed,  this  register  waa  at 
hand,  and  gata  u  Hiswcr  to  all  doobta  about  tha 
rluhia  of  his  pnrfrst*  <.r  '".vn  M'-ntity.  Ercry 
iR'ttly  iiurrif«l  wuuiau,  htrtulf  a  ckuxeti,  was  en- 
rolled in  the  phratriae  of  her  huslwind,  and  cvrry 
mfisnt  regiitcTcd  in  tbe  phratriae  and  geoos  of  ita 
father.  All  who  were  thiu  regirterrd  most  hax9 
hi.ni  in  lawful  wedlock,  "1  [i,'irciU!«  who  werr^ 
themselves  citizens ;  indee<it  w  «'as  thia  car- 
ried, that  the  onriosion  ef  any  of  the  ivqniaite 

fnrTOalilips  in  the  mBrriaC'^  nf  th.-  |>nri  nt<,  if  it 
did  nut  wholly  take  away  the  rights  ot  citizen- 
ship,  might  place  the  oftfiriiig  onder  serintis  dia- 
aljilili<'s.  This,  however,  wns  only  carried  out  in 
lU  utuiust  rigour  at  the  time  when  A  then  inn 
citixenship  was  most  valuable.  In  8<Jon^  time,  it 
is  not  certain  that  the  offspring  rif  a  dttarn  and  uf 
a  foreign  woman  Iiieuiml  any  civil  disadvantage  j 
and  f%-cn  tfif  law  of  P.  rh  ]■■*    (  I'liit  /"rrtr.  v<7), 

which  exacted  citizeusbip  on  the  mother's  side, 
appeait  to  have  beoome  oheelete  Terr  soon  after* 

«  .trtl4,  as  ftnd  it  re-enacted  bv  Ar'stophon  in 
the  arciioiiiiliip  uf  Eucleides, R. c.  403.  (Alben.  xiiU 
p.  577.) 

It  is  evident  then,  from  the  very  object  of  th© 
phratriae,  why  the  newly -admitl«-d  citixcn  was  not 
enrolled  in  them.  As  the  same  rea-'Wi  diri  not 
apply  to  the  childnni  theae,  if  bom  of  women  who 
MNllod  in  tfaephnlria  of  Ihnir 
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mtafwd  fCMadfiitlier.   <I««ni>  D$  JpoL  Hered. 

c  15.)  Still  an  additional  safogiiard  wait  j»rovidc<i 
by  the  regLittr}'  of  tlie  deme.  At  tlte  age  of  six- 
taen,  the  son  of  a  citizen  was  required  to  devote 
two  yean  to  Um  e»eitiie>  of  the  gjnmui^  at  tin 
expiration  of  wbidi  tera  he  wn  entoQed  m  hw 
dcmc  ;  and,  after  taking  the  oath  of  a  citizen,  wna 
anned  in  tbo  prcAenoe  ^  the  aasembly.  He  wa« 
then  of  agct,  md  nJffhi  marry ;  but  wa«  required 
to  apend  two  years  more  aa  a  vtplwoXot  In  frontier 
•cnricc,  bt  forc  he  was  admitted  to  take  part  in  the 
assembly  of  the  people.  The  admission  into  the 
phratria  and  demo  were  alike  attended  with  oaths 
and  other  solemn  formalities:  when  a  Seci/utirla 
or  general  scrutiny  of  the  clainia  of  citizens  took 
place,  it  was  oatnutcd  to  both  of  them ;  indeed 
the  registry  of  tiie  dema  «u  the  only  duiek  npon 
the  naturalised  citizen. 

Tbcio  privilegcsi  howeTer,  w«re  only  enjoyed 
while  the  citiam  «at  iwin^ioi :  m  other  words, 
did  not  incur  any  sort  of  irtfila,  which  was  of 
two  sorts,  either  partial  or  total,  and  is  spoken  of 
at  length  elsewhere.  [Atimia.] 

Kecorring  then  to  Aristotle^  defioition,  we  find 
the  eMentiul  propertiee  of  Atheniaii  dtbenihip  to 
have  consisted  in  the  shore  possessed  hy  every 
citizcu  in  the  l^islatuKi.  in  the  election  of  magis- 
tratca,  in  the  9om§mrU,  and  hi  the  eonrto  ef 
justice. 

The  lowest  unity  under  which  the  citizen  was 
contained,  was  tho  ytVof  or  clan  ;  its  members 
were  termed  ytyyrrrcu  or  ifuydKojcrfs.  Thirty 
y4vit  finned  a  ^parploy  which  hitter  ^vwhm,  as 
w:us  oliscrved  above,  continued  to  siilisist  long 
after  the  four  tribes,  to  which  the  twelve  phxatries 
anciently  eorrespondcd,  had  been  done  away  hgr 
the  constitution  of  Cleisthenes.  T!i  re  \i  no  reason 
to  suppo&e  that  these  diviwons  originated  in  the 
oommon  descent  of  the  persons  who  were  included 
in  tbm,  as  tbejr  certainly  did  not  inplj  any  such 
{dee  hi  bter  tiatea.  Bather  ihey  are  to  m  eon* 
sideri-d  aa  mere  politicil  unions,  yet  formed  in 
imitation  of  the  natural  tifs  of  the  patriarchal 
•yatein. 

If  we  would  picture  to  ourselves  the  tme  notion 
which  the  Greeks  embodied  in  the  word  irc^Xir, 
m  most  lay  aside  all  modem  ideas  respecting  the 
aaHne  ud  object  of  a  state.  With  oa  pfaetkally, 
if  not  ht  theory,  the  object  of  a  itate  Wdly  em- 
braces more  llian  the  pnitectinn  of  life  and  pro- 
perty. The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the 
nfioet  TMd  eoneeption  of  the  itate  a  whole, 
every  part  of  which  was  to  co-operate  to  some 
grcjit  end  to  wliieh  ail  other  duties  were  considered 
OS  subordinate.  Thiu  the  aim  of  democracy  was 
•aid  to  be  liberty  {  wealth*  of  oligarchy ;  and  edu- 
cation, eS  arielecraey.  In  all  governments  the 
endeavour  was  to  draw  the  social  nnion  as  close 
as  possible,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  with  this 
Tiew  that  Aristotle  laid  down  a  principle  which 
an'vwerfd  well  enough  to  the  m  ' !  imI  cinuni- 
liUincea  of  the  Grecian  stales,  that  a  tioAis  must  be 
of  a  certain  size.    {Pol.  viL  4  ;  Nic  Eth,  Ub  10. 

This  unity  of  pui-pose  was  nowhere  so  fully 
carried  out  as  in  the  povemnient  of  S[arta  ;  and,  if 
Sparta  is  to  be  looked  npon  as  the  model  of  a 
Dorian  itate,  we  may  add,  b  the  ether  Doriaa  go- 
Tonimt  Ills.  Whether  Spartan  institutions  in  their 
essential  parts  were  the  creation  of  a  single 
fuetct-flundy  of  the  mult  of  cifctuaiteaotti  uodiF 


tied  only  by  the  genius  ef  Lycnrgiis,  their  detagn 

was  evidently  to  unite  tnc  governing  body  among 
themselves  against  the  superior  numbers  of  the 
sobject  population.  The  division  of  lands,  tlie 
STBsitio,  the  eduoatifln  of  their  youth,  all  tended  to 
this  great  object.  The  noet  important  thing  next 
to  union  among  themselves,  was  to  divide  the  sub* 
jcct  class,  and  accordimdy  wo  find  the  goremment 
ocmfming  some  ef  the  nptti  of  citixenehip  on  the 
helot«.  Properly  ipeahing,  the  hi  lota  cannot  be 
said  to  have  had  any  political  rights  ;  yet  being 
serfs  of  the  soil,  they  were  not  MMelllMy  nnder 
the  control  of  their  masten,  and  weie  aerer  eold 
ottt  of  the  coontiy  even  by  Uie  state  itself.  Their 
condition  was  not  one  of  hopeless  sen'itude  ;  a  lej^I 
way  was  open  to  theai,  by  which,  through  many 
intemediato  ttagei,  m^ht  attahi  to  liberty 
and  citizenship.  (Mtiller,  Dorians,  iii.  3.  §  5.) 
'I  hoso  who  followed  their  nmt^rs  to  war  were 
deemed  worthy  of  aipechd  confideoee;  indeed, 
when  they  served  anoog  the  heavy-armed,  it 
seems  to  have  been  ncoal  to  give  them  their 
liberty.  The  tt<rKO(TiQvavTai,  by  wliom  the 
Spartan  fleet  was  almoet  entirely  manned,  were 
freedraen,  who  weee  dlowad  to  dwell  where  they 
pleased,  and  prolf.'ibly  had  a  portion  of  land  al- 
lotted them  by  the  state.  Aftpr  they  had  l>e<  n 
inpOtoession  of  tht>ir  liberty  for  some  time,  th<  y 
appear  to  have  been  called  vtoSofi^sis  (Thnc.  viL 
5H),  the  number  of  whom  soon  came  near  Un  that 
of  the  citizens.  The  pMotvtt  or  ^i^^aiccr  (as  their 
name  implies)  were  alio  emandpatsd  helote  j  their 
dceoendniti,  too,  Tmut  hare  reedved  the  ri|H>ts  of 
citizenship  as  CalHcnAlidas,  Lysander,  and  Hylip- 

r\  were  of  Motliacic  origin.  (Miiiler,  iA>na»j, 
S.  |'6.)  We  cannot  Mippose  that  they  paeeed 
neces?aril_v  and  of  course  into  the  full  Spnrtnn 
fraucluse  ;  it  is  much  more  probable  thot  at  Sparta, 
as  at  Athens,  intermarriage  with  citiseni  night 
at  last  entirely  obUtcrato  the  badge  of  inxner  acr- 
vitade. 

The  periocci  are  not  to  be  consi<'ered  as  a  siil  - 
ject  cla3»,  but  rather  as  a  distinct  people,  separat(*d 
by  their  custome  as  well  as  by  their  origin  fiom 
the  gi^nuine  S[«rtans.  Tt  serums  nnlikdy  that  they 
were  admitted  to  vote  in  the  Spartan  aMembly  ; 
yet  they  undoubtedly  possessed  civil  rights  in  the 
oommunttiei  to  wliich  they  beloiuped  (MiiUef'« 
Danamt^  Hi  S.  §  4),  and  which  woald  hardly  have 
btx-n  called  mSXctr  unless  they  had  been  in  some 
sense  independent  boijyies.  In  the  army  they  com- 
monly served  aa  hoptitos,  and  we  find  the  eon* 
mand  at  sra  intrusti-d  to  one  of  this  class.  (Thnc. 
viii.  22.)  lu  re&pecl  of  poliliail  rights,  th(^  pcrioeci 
were  in  the  same  condition  with  the  plcbeiant  in 
the  early  history  of  Rome,  although  in  every  other 
resj)ect  far  better  off,  as  they  participated  in  the 
divis^ion  of  lands,  and  enjoyed  tlie  exclusive  pri- 
vilege of  engaging  in  tiade  and  commerce.  What 
confirms  the  view  hen  taken,  ie  the  ftet,  that,  aa 
far  a.s  we  know,  no  individual  of  this  class  wns 
ever  niiied  to  portici^ote  in  Spartan  privilege*. 
Nothing,  however,  etti  be  mote  cnoneous  than  to 
look  upon  them  as  an  oppressed  race.  Even  their 
exclusion  from  the  assembly  cannot  be  viewed  in 
this  iiiiht  ;  fur,  had  they  possessed  the  privilpp<r, 
their  residence  in  the  country  would  have  de> 
baned  tiiem  from  ito  emtiee.   It  only  remains 

to  consider  in  what  the  f-nperi(irity  of  the  penuino 
Spartan  may  have  consisted.  In  the  first  place, 
bandea  tha  right  af  v«tii«  in  the  anemUy  «id 
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becoming  •  candidate  far  ib«  Biagwtticief,  b« 

tMKIKfft  from  all  carv  about  th«  TH^mmnft  of  lifp  ; 
Meondlj,  oo  the  field  of  battle  be  aiwrayi  ■erred 
UDonf(st  tke  boplHeB ;  tlurdlr,  he  participated  in 
tlM  Sfwtan  edocatioii,  and  in  all  other  iXniaa 
hgtiliitiiinii.  both  civil  and  religiooa,  The  le- 
which  Sparta  ihowed  to  admit  foreignen 
■wtiMMid  to  the  vahie  ct  ' 
nmaitMB  (ix.  35)  mt* 
onlr  for.ferred  the  full  fnnrVii*.  in  two  instances. 
In  icfai  rigkta  ail  Spartaiu  were  equal ;  but  there 

fanned,  retained  th^ir  hold  on  the  ariatocnitic 
fceiingi  of  the  people.  (Miiller,  iMirutas,  Hi.  5. 
f  7.)  Firat,  at  we  •hoaki  natarallr  expect,  there 
was  the  dignitj  of  the  HerKlide  inaitiea ;  and, 
canaected  with  thia,  a  certain  pfe-«ini»enec  of  the 
BjVtm  tribe.  Another  d  istinction  wn*  that  be- 
tmm  ihm  9imm  tmd  iw^timnt^  whkh,  m  kiar 
Hmm,  mpfmn  tm  Iwva  htm  e— MwiliW.  TW 
lan/T  term  pr.KiMv  compreberdod  t}io«»"  ritizmj 
who,  tram  dcgeneiacT  of  mannrn  or  other  caiues, 
fai  ■iliiiMiiBi  iiwiilhi  of  ciTil  degndation.  To 
these  the  Sftotot  were  opposed,  althooffh  it  i«  not 
certain  in  what  the  preciie  ditlerence  conintcd.  1 1 
ani  hndlj  be  addtd,  that  at  Spar«i»adM«Wc, 
the  miem  of  wealth  with  birth  alwaj*  m  tut 
«f  adventitiaai  rank  to  its  posatssor. 

A"  the  Spartan  citiren*  wrrr  inrlnflfd  in  the 
three  thbea,  UjUcsum,  Djnanea  or  Dymanatac, 
wd  PMlAiKmcMk  arwiKkmtfTiM  bto 
ten  olSes  or  phratricii.  Under  these  obes  there  mnit 
Wdoubtedl  J  have  been  eootained  some  lesjier  siib- 
JiiMiw,  which  MllffV  wMl  great  rn>)>a)>ility, 
nBMse-)  to  have  been  termed  Tpiiufit.  Thf  <  itir.<  im 
ef  Sparta,  as  of  most  oligarch iral  8t^t<  s,  were  huid- 
ovners,  alAoBgk  1Mb  does  not  seem  to  hate  been 
htkti  opon  aa  an  eaaential  of  riliMMhipi 

It  would  exceed  the  limits  of  tUi  wellc  to  (pve 
ao  accoant  of  the  Grecian  conititution*,  f^xt"  j.t  »o 
hr  m  wmj  flloatnte  the  rights  of  dtiMnship. 
Wlat  peiiarfMiM  in  iSbtt  §am  ti  ^mumaU  ac 
cnrdii«r  to  rjreek  ideas,  were  soffiaent  to  destroj' 
the  easential  notkn  of  a  citizen,  is  a  qur-Miun 
vhkh,  ftOmv  AiiMeli  cnmple  (/'../.  iii.  5), 
we  mar  be  content  to  l.Mire  nndecided.  He  who, 
hiijig  personally  frw,  enjoyed  the  fullest  political 
frivileftes,  participated  in  the  assembly  and  cxirt-. 
«f  jadidtfBfe,  was  i£fSbi»  to  tlie  hkhait  office*, 
mmi  i«Mi««d  dl  tUi  hy  {abcrteiiee  Itoib  IA»  an- 
r<-^*.'n,aMtCBtirelj  satisfied  the  idea  which  the 
Gic^a  apRHdl  in  the  word  aoAlnis.  [B.J.J 

%  Bmf  AM.   ChritM  mm  Ae  wliole  body  of 

ores,  or  memhrrn,  of  any  piven  state.  Civitat«"» 
are  defined  by  Cicero  {Hvmn.  .Sap.  c.'d)  to  be  *'  con- 
cfliam  cjuetn—  htninmjmn  sodalL**  A  cMtM 
ia,  theref<we,  jrop^ibr  a  pditical  coiunodty,  so- 
▼ereisn  and  independent.  The  word  dritas  is 
frequmtly  uaed  by  the  Roman  writers  to  c\  j  n^s 
the  caoditioB  of  a  Romn  cntiai,  aa  distinguished 
fi«tt  tiMt  af  otfccr 
in  the  phraM>j  dmn 
uamrpart  driiiiiem. 

If  we  attenpt  to  disttninnsh  the  members  of  any 
given  ctviLis  fn>m  all  other  j«'i|ilc  in  tli"  world, 
we  can  only  do  it  by  cuumeraliiijj  all  the  rights 
•Dd  dntiei  of  a  member  of  this  eivitas,  which  arc 
not  t%hti  and  duties  of  a  penon  wlui  is  not  a 
Boabar  of  tUs  eivitas.    If  any  rigbu  and  dntieo 

•«f  tUacMli%aii4  4o 


not  bcloQg  to  any  person  not  a  member  of  thio 
djUm,  an  oaM  la  tko  ■■awiiwllw.  Hhm 


inroniptrte  enumeration  ;  for  the  rights  and  dnties 
iMl  expressly  iiKluded  mast  be  assumed  OS  common 
to  the  Bsmbers  of  tUo  fMlM  aM  to  an  tim  worM, 
or,  to  use  a  Ronuui  expression,  thev  exist  jurr* 
jtentiura.  Having  ennmenited  all  the  chanutrr- 
istics  of  the  nienit'ers  of  any  given  civilas,  we  havw 
tksatoohow  hew  a  mam  MfairM  tlMni,aad  hov 
W  loosi  tiMai,  «4  tho  aolln  of  a  Mher  of  oMh 

civit.-xt  i<  then  complete. 

borne  members  of  a  political  community  (oicwi) 
may  kavo  mere  pofitkri  righto  thaa  oUmwi:  a 

[►ri'x  )[.!»•  >«r  xhf  aid  of  which  Savigry  (f!i-*rkiAu 
de*  homt.  UmrkU  iss  MUtdaUar^  c  iu  a  ."J)  has 
ezpnaM  brisiy  aad  deafly  the  dietmctum  be. 
twecB  tho  two  grpat  cbuses  of  Roman  citizens 
under  the  republic: — **  In  the  free  republic 
there  Wert*  two  clasv-s  'if  llonian  ritisens,  ooe 
that  had,  aad  aaother  that  had  aot,  a  share  ia 
tko  ooevfolga  powee  ^spMao  Jaw,  aoa  cyiUlRM  jffft 
rirr$).  That  wbich  peculiarly  di»tiiiknii,h.  d  tf 
higher  class  was  the  right  to  vote  in  a  tnbe,  and 
the  capacity  of  mjoying  magistimJoe  (ti^hifilmm 
rt  hfnsorm).^  Acconlir.jj  to  iK;*  vi.»w,  the  jus  ctvi- 
Latis  roniprehendcd  part  of  tiutt  which  the  Koinane 
called  jtis  nuhiicma,  and  also, aad  moot  particnUriy, 
that  which  they  called  his  privatum.  The  jus 
pcifatum  eonprehended  the  jus  ronnuhti  and  jus 
cnmmerrii,  and  those  who  had  not  ihose  had  no 
citi: 
and 


iMnshj&  Those  who  had  the  Jos  safiagiotum 
md  ine  aoB«am  hal  dbo 

in  nthnr  wnni*,  they  were  optiiiM  inn^  rives.  Those 


eoMplete  citiarauin,  ee^ 


who  bad  the  |jrivatum,  but  not  the  publicum  Jus, 
were  dtieens,  thoagli  dtinae  of  aa  mierier  wee. 

Thf  jm  privatum  seems  to  )<c  eqinvnlrnt  to  tho 
ju«  (^nintium,  and  the  ci\itaa  Homana  to  the  jus 
puhliciim.  Accordingly,  we  sometimee  iad  tho 
jue  Quihtiimi  contrasted  with  the  Knmam  dritas. 
(Plin.  Ep.  T.  4.  22 ;  IHp.  Frap.  tit.  3.  §  2.)  Livy 


i  XX  will  '.':(': 


i!  until  M.  r.  1  r.Ji,  till-  Komiinui, 


Kundani,  and  Arpinatcs,  had  the  eivitas  without 
the  sufTmciaa  t       attB  Mfftter  time,  the  peopio 

of  Anagnia  received  the  '^ChrilM  ttOM  nA^gil  W 

tione."    (Liv.  ix.  43.) 

Ulpian  (Frrifj.  tit  §  4  ;  If).  |  4  ;  CO.  ?  «  ; 
11.  §  c>)  has  stated  a  distinction,  ae  existin;:  in  hi^ 
time  among  the  free  persons  who  were  within  the 
{K'lii.ial  limits  of  the  Konuui  state,  which  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  apprehend  deariy.  Tbcco  were 
three  cweeee  of  tnt  peiione,  Civee,  Latini,  and 

Peregrini.  riains  (i.  12)  points  to  the  same  di\i- 
sion,  where  he  says  that  a  slave,  when  nuule  ixee, 
might  beeeam  a  Civie  RonMBroa,  or  a  Latboo,  or 
nnght  be  in  the  number  of  the  peregrini  drditicii, 
according  to  drcumstances.  rVcis,  according  to 
Ulpian,  IS  he  who  possesses  the  complete  ngkta  of 
a  Roman  dtizen.  The  PrtTfrrimu  had  not  com- 
mcrcium  and  connuhium,  which  were  the  charac- 
teristic rights  of  a  Roman  (  ti/.i  n,  not  viewed  in 
his  political  caoacity  ;  but  tho  Fercgrinna  had  a 
capacity  for  makmg  sJI  Idnde  of  contracts  Whleb 
were  allowable  by  the  jus  p«  ntiuni.  Tho  l.-if!ntu 
was  in  an  intermediate  state  ;  he  had  not  the  con- 
nnhion,  and  consequently  he  had  not  the  patria 
pot''«tas  nor  ri'.'hts  of  agnatin  ;  but  ho  liad  the 
coiun>iTc>um  or  the  right  of  acquiring  tjuintarian 
o«n:)ership,  and  ho  had  also  a  capacity  for  all  acts 
incident  to  quirltarian  owncnhip»  as  rindicatio,  in 
jure  ceoeio.  maocipatio,  and  teetaaienti  fiwtio,  which 
MtMafviMe  tho  power  of  nakiqf  a  will  io  r 
u  2 
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fiorai,  of  becoming  beiet  or  legatee  under  a  will, 
mod  «f  beng  a  witnen  to  »  inll ;  alw  ke  eould 
mutiatt  mUBt  obligations  which  a  Pc>rpgnnu8 
could  not  rbeoe  were  the  general  capacities  of  a 
lAtiniu  and  pere^rinos  ;  but  a  Ijrtimit  «ra  |Mre- 
grinus  might  obtain  by  special  faroor  certain  nghta 
which  he  had  not  by  Tirtue  of  hit  condition  only. 
The  Icgitima  hereditas  u-ns  not  included  in  the 
tattamenti  factio  ;  for  the  Icgitima  hereditaa  pre- 
■uppoaod  agnatic,  and  agnatio  prerappowd  eoonu- 
bium,  or  the  capacity  to  contract  a  Roman  marriaj^o. 

According  to  Savignj,  the  notioB  of  ciri*  and 
niritas  had  its  fltjgm  in  dto  tmioD  «f  the  patricii 
aiid  tlio  plehes  as  one  cstat<?.  The  peregrin iuis,  in 
the  sense  above  stutird,  originated  iu  the  conquest 
of  a  Ktate  by  the  Romans,  when  the  conquer,  il 
•tBto  did  not  obtain  the  civita* ;  and  he  conjectur«s 
iSmA  tiw notion  of  pcrc^inilM  was  applied  originally 
in  all  citizens  of  fitfOigB  ItMtaj  WBO  hidnfiiedus 
witit  Rome. 

The  ciritaj  then,  hiitoricallr  viewed,  was  in 

bn'cf  as  follows  :  —  Originally,  the  Romans  dirtded 
all  penons  into  Gives  and  Petegrini:  the  dves,  con- 
•klered  as  non-political  persons  and  ranplfM  ladi- 
vidiials,  had  oonnabiuoi  and  commerciam  ;  the 
peregrini  had  neither.  But  this  merely  negative 
deseription  of  a  jioregriniis  w<iuld  apjilv  also  to 
slaves,  and  to  the  members  of  states  with  which 
Home  norer  had  oa^  wmnectieB,  and  eonoequently 
it  is  rc(]uisito  to  give  to  the  notion  of  j>ere^Timis 
something  of  a  positive  character  in  order  ut  de- 
termine what  it  is.  A  pengrinoo  then  was  one 
•who  had  no  leiful  capacity  accnrdinp  to  the  jus 
civik  Komaiiunun,  but  h«id  a  capacity'  of  actjuiring 
rights  according  to  the  jus  gentium,  wiiich  ri^lits  . 
the  Roman  court!  of  jnmec  aduwwie^ffed.  The 
lUIowing  penoM  Htm  would  be  Ineradod  under 
Pcn->;riiii :  1.  Before  the  time  of  Antoninus  Cara- 
calla,  the  inhabitants  of  almost  all  the  Roman 
profuieei.  2.  The  citizens  of  foreign  states  which 
Were  in  friendly  relation  with  Rome.  3.  Romans 
who  had  lost  the  civilajt  in  consequence  of  some  , 
le^ul  penalty,  as  deportatio.  (Dig.  48.  tit  19.  s.  I 
17.  §  1.)  4.  Libertini,  who  were  dediticiorum 
numcro.    (THpian,  Frag,  tit  20.  §  14.) 

Tho  later  division  of  p<-r*ons  was  this  —  Civei, 
Latioi.  and  Per^grinL  The  condition  of  cives  and 
peregrini  wat  unchanged ;  hot  a  third  dasi,  that 
of  Latini,  was  formed,  who  had  a  limited  civitiis, 
which  consisted  in  having  commerciuiii  utiiiuut 
eonnubiuro.  By  possessing  commercium  they  ap- 
proached to  tho  cliuss  of  cive.^  ;  by  not  having  con- 
nubium  they  approached  the  class  of  peregrini. 
Yet  persons  who  belonged  to  tho  class  of  Latini  or 
Peregrini  might,  hj  mnt*  leeeho  a  higher  legal 
capacity  than  that  tindeh  bdonged  to  penons  of 
this  cbss.    (Ulpian,  Fnj-/.  tit.  5.  §  4,  10.  §  i.) 

Thus  then  there  were  at  one  time  in  the  lioujan 
state  only  tn*o  closaes  of  persons  with  different 
Icin]  rn]iadtici  —  CSvr?  ni»d  Peregrini.  At  another 
and  a  iater  time  there  were  three  clashes  —  C  ives, 
Latini,  and  Peregrini.  It  remains  to  cx{)Iain  w  hen 
the  third  class,  Latini^  wai  eetablished,  and  what 
persons  were  indnded  m  tiie  term  Peregrini  at  the 

two  several  times. 

Before  the  Social  war  b.  c.  90,  the  Romans  had 
aeqnired  Uie  dendniea  of  all  Italy,  and  the  state 

then  comprehended  the  following  person.*! :  — 
1.  Gives  Romani,  that  is,  the  inhabitants  of  Home, 
tho  eitiieng  of  tlic  coloniac  civium,and  the  citisaos 
of  Iho  BumkijHa  without  loqMct  to  their  origin. 
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2.  Lirtini,  that  is,  the  citizens  of  the  old  Latin 
towns,  except  those  whieh  were  raised  to  the  nnk 

of  municipia  ;  the  trm"  T.alini  also  included  the 
numerous  Goloniae  I^atmae.  3.  Socii,  that  is,  the 
free  inhabitants  of  Italv,  who  were  not  mdudcd 
in  1  or  2.  4.  Provincialea,  or  the  free  subjects  of 
Rome  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy.  But  these  four 
descriptions  of  persons  wer.-  all  iimprehendi-d  uiid<  r 
Gives  and  Penxrim  ;  for  the  tcna  peregrini  com- 
preheadod  noaiDert  3,  8,  and  4. 

After  the  Social  war,  and  ii^  n.  c.  90,  by  a  lex 
Julia  the  Roman  citisenship  was  extended  to  all 
Italy,  properly  M  oaUed,  and  even  to  Gallia  Cie- 
piidana.  The  conseqncna*  of  this  change  "w-ns  that 
the  ijocii  and  l.«ilini  were  mer^jed  iu  the  cLu»  of 
cives  Romani,  and  there  remained  only  cives  and 
pronncialei,  bat  the  |in>Tinciales  were  still  pen- 
grini.  It  WW  at  this  thno  apparently  that  Ao 
class  of  Latini  was  CHtaMished,  wliich  did  not.  as 
formerly,  denote  a  jieople,  but  an  artihciol  doss  of 
persons  with  a  particular  legal  capacity.  This 
lepnl  rap.icily  or  half  citizenship,  as  already  ex- 
plained, cunkikLetl  in  the  possession  of  the  Com* 
mercium  witbtrnt  tho  Caawthwun.  One  object  of 
fonning  this  new  dass  was  appamitly  to  prepare  a 
graduM  transition  to  the  full  civitas  for  such  pcrc- 
crini  as  the  state  nii^ht  wish  to  favour.  'I'lie  con- 
dition of  the  doss  of  Iiatini  was  expressed  bjr  the 
tena  Latinitaa  er  Jos  LatiL  CLATiifrrae.] 

From  this  time  there  existed  the  three  (  l.-usi «, 
described  by  Gaius  and  Ulpian — Gives,  Latuii,  and 
Peregrini :  dvee  with  commercium  and  connubium, 
Latini  with  commercium  only,  and  [Knuriui  with- 
out either.  Only  the  cives  had  the  political  ri^rht-, 
,  the  suifraginm  and  honorcs.  The  nan) i  s  of  the 
throe  dawci  existed  to  tho  tine  of  Justinion'a 
legishtian. 

The  rights  of  a  Roman  citl/t  n  were  acquired  in 
several  ways,  but  most  commonly  by  a  person 
being  bom  of  poNBte  who  were  Ronlaa  dtitena. 
.\  Roman  patt  r  fnrr  lias,  iilius  familias,  mater 
,  familias,  and  fdux,  lamiiias  were  all  dves,  though 
;  the  first  oolj  wu  coi  juris  and  the  net  wen  noC 
If  a  Roman  citisen  married  a  Latina  or  a  pere- 
^na,  believing  her  to  be  a  Roman  citixcn,  and 
^ i:  :i  child,  this  child  was  not  in  the  power  of 
hu  iathcr,  beauase  he  was  xuA  a  Roman  citizen, 
but  the  ehild  waa  cither  a  Latunia  or  a  pcregrtnoa 
according  to  the  condition  of  his  niothi  r  ;  and  no 
child  followed  the  condition  of  hi*  father  without 
there  was  conaQbiom  between  his  fitther  aad 
mother.  By  a  senattis  consul  turn,  the  parent.'*  were 
allowed  to  provt:  their  uti^titke  (coiMum  erroru 
]>n.Uirc)  ;  and,  on  this  being  done,  both  the  mother 
and  the  child  becanto  Beiaan  dtiieni^  and,  aa  a 
consequence,  the  son  was  h  the  power  of  tho 
father.  (Oaius,  I  67.)  Other  cases  relating,'  to  the 
matter  called  causae  prohatio  are  stated  by  Gaius 
(i.  29,  &c. ;  i.  66,  &c.),  from  which  it  appcara  that 
the  fluilities  for  oliLainiiivf  the  Roman  civitaa  were 
>;nidually  extended,    (See  also  Ulp.  i'rwj.  tit.  S. 

A  slave  might  obtain  the  civitas  by  manumis- 
sion {vmdk^\  by  the  census,  and  by  a  tcsta- 
mentum,  if  there  was  no  lethal  iinjx  diment  ;  but  it 
depended  on  circumstances,  as  already  stated, 
whether  he  became  a  Gns  Romaane,  a  Lathma, 
or  in  the  number  of  the  pengiini  deditkii. 

[MA.V'UAiiiiblU.] 

Under  the  republic  and  \h  fore  the  Social  war,  the 
civitaa  cooM,  of  oounc^  bo  oonfleiKd  bjr  a  Im,  and 
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Cieen, 

VM  a  comprvhenuTe  Baeuorr.  Cxsera,  bpwevcr 
(pn  Bo/fto,  c  8),  maariu  that  vmmfiiliktfmfiB 
of  H*-nur!i-j\  and  N«^>oli«  nuul«  tome  oppfwitioo  to 
aco-jjUji/  the  terms  otTpml  by  tb*  1*1,  and  would 
tare  preferrgd  tb«tr  fonner  relation  to  Hoom  u 
dnimm  iiii—ti  (/i  idiini  tfli  liliiii)  la  tka 
Ha— I  kx  gava  tka  lUaaa  efWtai 

Dot  oailr  to  the  natirn  of  the  Italian  town*,  Imt 
aiaa  to  natirea  of  toww  out  of  Italj,  who  had  ba- 
ciMB  cttiacoa  af  Itahaa  tawa  Wfcn  tka  lav  w 
miictpi  TTjui  L.  Manliua  (Cic.  arf  ftna.  xiii.  3ft>, 
m  naUTe  of  Catum,  in  Sicilr,  obuiined  the  Homau 
driuu  hj  TirtM  of  baring  bc«ti  enrolled  aa  a  dtiaen 
of  Ncapolis  (erat  mim  im  id  wtmmieipimm  ad$crip- 
te>)  bt^are  tb«  paning  of  the  lex.  The  lex 
Plootia  Paptria,  which  was  prryned  bj  the  tri- 

bM  M.  FlntM  8ih»i  aad  6  PifuiM  CwK 
cMtMcA  ft  invWoa  thai  pmooa,  who 

had  hn-n  >  riroDed  a  eitizfni  of  the  ff>rd<Tata«' 
civitaxea,  and  wIm  had  •  domicile  in  Italr  at  the 
vben  tha  lav  «aa  faned,  tiMndd  Mfa  the 
ciritaii,  if  ther  ea^e  in  thnr  name*  tn  the 
within  tixtj  daji  (<tpW  praetorem  ttirnt 
Ge.  jpra  JrdUa,  &  4>.  Arebiaa  claimed 
flw  benefit  of  thk  lex  as  baring  been  onoUcd  a 
ckiaefi  of  Heradea,  and  baTinf  in  the  other  re- 
jects compili'd  with  the  lex.  The  case  of  I,. 
Maalias  afpcart  to  show  tbat  tba  lex  Julia  applied 
la  puawM  Mt  iMhca  oT  wm  IIbBbd  tewB  if  they 
^jad  V»»v-oTn<  citixeni  of  rarh  town  Wforp  xht  f«M- 
iag  of  tbe  lex  ;  and  it  is  not  clear  what  was  the 
pndw  oljaclar  tha  lex  Plaatia  Pkpiria,  whether 
mer^'v  t"  prplain  or  tn  limit  the  openiti"n  of  the 
JidiA  iei.  If  the  Jul»a  lex  merely  dcrlan-d  that 
thoae  who  wcca  adtcripti  in  the  Italian  towns 
beiMi  tha  JMH^f  of  die  lex  shoald  acquire  the 
Baaftft  <ifito%  il  wotM  be  necessary  to  proridc 
some  semijl^^MIIBrt  frn  i  ^il'';it  n  ;:'«tniti(ini  which 
■ugbt  ba  aait  after  the  passing  of  the  lex, 
aai  thaa  vhU  hv  cftdid  b^  laquiring  adscript! 
ta  ghe  ift  Aaiff  imm  al  Rmm  whUa  tba  iLclj 

With  the  establishment  of  the  imperial  power, 
the  political  ritrhti  of  Roman  citiz^^ns  hcrame  in- 
si^ificaDt,  and  the  commerciam  and  the  conna- 
bhuB  were  the  only  parts  of  the  ciritas  that  were 
talaabla.  Tbe  eoMtilBtioB  of  Antooinas  Cararalla, 
whiA  fBv«  tba  cMtaita  an  tbe  Roman  world,  ap- 
plied only  to  immunities  and  not  to  mdiriduals  ; 
Hs  efiect  waa  to  nake  aO  tbe  dtiea  in  tbe  cmoire 
ftMirfdpM)  aftd  aD  liathil  falo  cfvMk  dltuae* 
tion  of  cires  and  I^tini,  from  this  time  forward, 
anlj  applied  to  indiriduals,  namely,  to  frcedmeu 
mi  tMr  chfldNB.  The  peregrinitaa  in  like  nuin- 
BCr  eeaaed  to  be  applicable  to  eommunitip<i,  nnd 
ODly  existed  in  the  dediticii  as  a  class  of  individuals. 
The  l(-fri>lation  of  Justinian  finally  pat  an  end  to 
what  npBiainad  of  tbia  ancient  dinnon  ialo  rlaiere, 
and  Ae  eol^f  divialaa  of  pel  wan  waa  hito  tabjecta 
•f  the  C-UTtftr  and  «Lirpi. 

Tbe  word  ciritas  is  often  oaed  bj  the 
writers  to  cxpnias  WKf  pafitteal 
Ci^ila*  .Antirx-M'Ttinra,  Ac. 

(bavignj,  ZcttMTknfi^  A.C  Tol.     Ut/>rr  die  EnUie- 
^,       der  Latiniidt ;  T  oL  ix.,  Der  HomueAs  I  'oUtt- 
der  Tafd  vom  /fsrdUra;  toI.  xL,  Nachtrmjt 
m/riktrtm  Arbeiimi  and  Sarignr.j^iCtM  dm  keu- 
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CLANOESirNA  t>U66Ei>diO.  IIntm- 
ri.AitinATin.  frxTiALm.) 

ChA^-KS.  (CoMITIA.] 

tl-AXIAHIl.  [Exaacrrca.] 
CLA'r>SKUM.  It'oaM.] 
CL.\THRI.  tI>oiiUs.] 
CI.AVIS.  [Jama] 
CLAUiiTRUM.  [JAinrA.] 
CLAVITS  ANNA^LIS.   In  the  sariy  aftrs  af 
Rome,  »htn  !■  !t<TS  were  yet  »«UT»!y  in  wim-.  the 
Komaas  kept  a  reckoning  of  their  years  bjr  dnviay 
a  aail  (tkm»\  on  tbe  idea  of  ea^  Brpmnber,  btta 
the  side  wall  of  the  temple  of  Japitor  Optimna 
Maximus,  which  ceremony  was  prrforuied  by  tba 
mnsul  or  a  dictotor.    (Festus,  *.  «.  Clov.  A»mftLj 
Lir.  TiL  S,  Tiii.  18,  ix.  28  ;  Cic  «f  AtL  r.  15.) 
CLAVrs  OrHKRNA'CULI.  (Navi«.J 
CLAVU8  LATTS,  CI.AVI  S  AN(»rSTlJS. 
Tbe  Bkcnnii^  of  tbeae  wofda  bas  {pvon  hsa  ta 
modi  dispute ;  bat  H  la  new  wlaMnbid  biijruad 
douht  that  the  cUtru*  laitu  was  a  broad  purple 
liand,  extending  Mfpeadicalarly  from  the  neck 
dowB  tha  cMrtn  of  tha  tanica,  and  that  the  sisew 
antjusitu*  rnn«ittrd  of  two  narr-iw  pBfple  run- 
ning parallel  to  rach  othr-r  frafli  tbo  top  t  >  the 
bottom  of  the  tunic,  one  fri^a  each  abouldt-r.  I lri;cn 
we  find  the  tonic  called  the  tmmien  (mtkltma  and 
amtfuxtictama.    These  purple  stripes  wers  woven 
ill!  I  tlie  tunic  (PUn.  //.  S.  »iii.  4H)  ;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance aceeants  f«r  tbo  fiict  that  tbo  daroa  ia 
never  upneenled  fai  wofks  of  senlptnra.   It  only 
occurs  in  painting*,  and  those  too  of  a  Tery  lato 
pi-riod.    The  efairBS  Itatma  is  represented  in  the  an- 
nexad  cot,  whkh  it  «ified  Bom  ft  safatftac  af 


Rome  poraonificd,  formfrly  U  longing  to  the  Rar- 
berini  nunily.  The  d.iru*  anijusttu  is  seen  m  the 
three  figoree  istrodoced  below,  all  of  wbicb  are 
taken  from  sepalehral  paintings  exeeatad  laboa- 
qnently  to  the  introdiution  of  rhri»ti.anity  at 
R<»ne.  IIm  female  figure  on  the  left  band,  which 
is  copied  ftmn  Baoparotti  (QMeransfaaf  mf*a 
aicvni  Frammrnti  di  Vast  anticki  di  IV.'ro,  t:i\. 
xxix,  fip.  1  represents  the  goddess  Moneta.  The 
one  on  the  right  hand  b  from  a  ccnietfllj  aa  tha 
Via  Salora  Nova,  and  repreaents Priscilla,  an  early 
martyr.  The  next  figure  ie  selected  from  three  of 
-  Uod,  lapraenttng  Shadiaeh,  Mohach, 
u  9 
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and  Alx-diiogo,  ftott  tiM  toob  of  Popt  OlDilto  in 
the  Via  Appia. 


Tlie  latua  eianu  was  a  disthictivp  badge  of  the 
lenatorian  order  {ItUum  demisit  j^ftore  elatmm, 
H«r.  SaL  L  6.  28  5  Ovid,  TViX.  iv.  10.  35) :  and 
.  hence  it  m  uaed  to  ai^ify  the  seoalonal  dignity 
(Suet.  Tih.  US,  Vesp.  2,  4) ;  and  faf£ebn»iw,  fDr 
tlw  porsoii  who  ciijiivs  it.  (Sui  t. -f f<//.  38.)  In 
diatinctiou  to  the  anguatiu  clavua,  it  it  termed 
fmrpmra  mu^  (Jut.  Sal.  i.  106),  pmrpma  laHor 
(Plin.  ff.  .V.  xTxiii.  7>  ;  and  the  garment  it  dc- 
ci>nil<  (l,  tuniiti  ptttcHt  (Stat.  Sylv.  v.  2.  29).  The 
tunica  latidavia  woa  not  fasti-m  d  ruund  the  waiat 
like  the  common  tunic,  but  left  looso,  in  order  that 
the  eianu  misht  We  flat  and  conspicuously  oTcr 
the  dust,    (guinctil.  \\.  3.  §  138.) 

The  anjftuttu  cUkum  was  the  decoration  of  the 
MTtMetrian  ordar  %  Imk  the  right  of  wearing  the 
latus  darns  was  also  given  to  the  children  of 
equcstnnns  (Ovid.  Trist,  iv.  10.  29),  at  least  in 
the  time  of  Angnstni,  m  a  pvilttda  to  cBtering  the 
ienata-hoiue.  This,  howevo;  waa  a  matter  of 
penooR]  indiil^CTicc,  and  not  of  individiial  right ; 
for  it  was  rraiitcd  only  to  {Hirsnns  of  vi  ry  ainiont 
fiunily,  and  corrcspondiiig  wealth  (Stat  ii]flv.  iv.  8. 
59 ;  Dig.  24.  tit  1.  •.4S),  and  then  liy  ipecial 
favour  of  the  cmporor.  (Stict.  Vefp.2;  Tacit.  Ann. 
xvi.  17;  PUn.  Epiti.  ii.  9.)  In  such  cases  the 
lata*  daw*  waa  aMumed  with  the  toga  virilis,  and 
worn  until  tlM  age  arrived  at  which  the  voung 
equestrian  was  admiasible  into  the  senate,  when  it 
waa  relinquished  and  the  anguatua  clavua  refunru  iK 
if  a  dinncliuUion  on  hia  part,  or  any  other  circunt- 
■taneeeipKfented  him  ftwa  aBtering  the  wnale,  aa 
«ai  the  CMewith  Orid  (aompan  TritU  It.  10. 27, 


OUBN& 

with  SAX  >t  seema  that  the  latoa  datma  eoald 
be  again  iCMmed  if  the  Muaa  individoil  anliie- 
qnently  wUied  to  beeMM  a  mater  (Ror.  5M.  L  0. 

'lb),  and  hen  CO  a  fickle  character  is  designated  at 
one  who  ia  always  changing  hia  davus  (Uor.  SaL 
ii.  7.  10). 

The  latus  clavus  is  said  to  have  been  introdnccd 
at  Rome  by  Tall  us  Ilostilius,  and  to  have  been 
adopted  by  him  after  hia  conqneet  of  the  Etruscans 
(PliiL  H.N^  ix.  63)  ;  nor  dioca  H  appear  to  have 
been  eoollnad  to  any  pertkulor  dam  daring  the 
earlier  periods,  but  to  have  been  worn  by  all  nrnki 
promiscuously.  (Plin.  H.  N,  aaxiii.  7.)  It  was 
laid  aside  in  public  moumtQg.  (Lfr.  iz.  7>)  [A.  IL] 

CLKI'SYDRA.  [IIorolooiujii.] 

tLi:iilj  CIII  {KKnpovxoO.  [CoLONiA.] 

CLERUS  (KK^pos).  [Haaas.] 

CLETE  R£S  or  CL£'TOR£S  {K^nrtlpn  «r 
ax^opct),  fsmDunem  the  Athaniatt  aiiwmuiiew 
were  not  official  ptrsons,  Init  merely  witneascs  to 
the  prosecutor  that  he  had  served  the  defendant 
with  a  notice  of  the  action  brought  againit  hia^ 
ami  the  day  upon  which  it  would  be  rtMinisitc  for 
him  to  appear  before  the  proper  magistrate,  in  order 
that  the  first  omiUBation  of  the  case  mi^ht  com- 
mence. (HarpocnL)  In  Aratophanea  (/^ub.  1 24  6, 
i'csp.  1408)  we  read  of  one  ■aramoaer  only  being 
employed,  but  two  are  generally  mentioned  by  the 
orators  as  the  usual  number.  (Dem.  e.  Akoit, 
p.  12.51.  5,  pn  Omm,  244.4,  «.  BM.  p.  1017. 
(J.)  The  names  of  tlic  summonera  were  subscribed 
to  the  decLiration  or  hill  of  the  prwccutor,  and 
arere,  of  course,  essential  to  the  validity  of  all  pro* 
ceedings  founded  upon  it.  What  hai  been  hitharlD 
stated  applies  in  geneialtoall  caoaes,  wbeAer  tfanu 

or  7po<^ai  :  Lut  in  some  which  commenced  with  an 
information  bid  before  magistrates,  and  an  arreat  of 
the  accused  in  conseqoence  (as  in  the  CMO  «f  aa 
fv8*i^i?  or  «(Va-y7f  A(a),  there  would  be  no  occasion 
for  a  aumuious,  nor,  of  course,  witncaaca  to  its  aer- 
vice.  In  the  aM^voi  and  Soiufuuritu  tdao,  whoi 
held  at  the  r^galar  time%  no  aammana  waa  imed> 
aa  the  pemma  whoM)  dMBraeter  might  he  affbefeed 
hy  an  accusation  were  necessarily  present,  or  pro- 
simicd  to  be  ao  ;  but  if  the  prosecutor  had  let  the 
proper  day  paaa,  and  proposed  to  hold  a  special 
ivdmnrj  at  any  other  time  duriit'.:  tlm  year  in  which 
the  detcudout  was  liable  to  be  called  to  account  for 
hia  eondnet  m  oflke  (ihrsMiawf),  the  ogencj  of 
wimmaniw  was  aa  lafairita  as  in  any  other  caoa. 
Of  die  dtKifUurlm  that  of  the  orators  alone  had  no 
fixed  time  ;  but  the  first  step  in  the  c.iiisf  \\:is  not 
tho  luual  legal  summons  (wp^xATjais),  but  an 
announcement  from  the  prosecntor  to  the  aeeaoed 
in  the  assembly  of  the  pettple.  (Meier,  Att.  Pro- 
ecu,  pp.  212,  575.)  In  the  event  of  persons  sub- 
scribing thcmsclvea  falsely  as  summoners,  they 
ezpOMa  themselves  to  an  action  (rjnvSoKXffrtlas) 
at  the  lalt  of  the  ]>artv  aggrieved.  [J.  S.  M.] 
CLIBANA'RII.  'LCATArnHA(Ti.J 
CLIENS  is  supposed  to  contain  the  same  elo> 
nent  as  the  Terh  ctasw,  to  **  hear**or  **  oberr,**  and 

is  ni  c'inlin^'ly  comptwd  by  Niebuhr  witlttBaOt^ 
man  word  hoeriger,  **  a  dependant," 

In  the  time  of  Cicero^  we  find  patnmit  m  lSb» 
sense  of  adviser,  advocate,  or  de£endei;  oppoeed  to 
dlens  in  the  sense  of  the  person  ddended,  or  the 
( misultor  ;  and  this  use  of  the  word  must  be  re- 
ferred, as  we  shall  see,  to  the  original  character  of 
the  patnnni.  (Ovid.  Art  .iakL  88 ;  Hoi;  JUL  L 
1.  loT^i.^  81,  ii.  1.104.}  Thanlirtianorft 
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CLIF.NrJ. 

ota^Ser  w  aiavr  {LUriit^)  wot  iiUa  4>x- 

fnmed  by  tfa«  wofd  |amni^  mnd  U)«  libcrtu*  »'M 
the  cheas  of  hu  patnioui^  Anj  Ron^An  cituen 
who  wanted  a  protrctor,  might  attach  buiiMlf  to  a 
patruans,  and  voold  tkenorforward  be  a  clima. 
i^ttBgcn  wko  came  iaia  axitiMB  aft  Uaam  mumkt 
d*  tke  wee  (>«  <>7>pMmm,  Ck.  A  ti^.  i  99). 

«f  itabes  luod  atiea,  whKii  wrr«  ui  a  ccr< 
MB  «f  gabyartiaa  ar  frioidtkip  to  IIoiik 

ipeA  ibr  J  mav  be  ciwipMCied  tu  cukmial  <i-t;i-ut«.  or 
pmwmm  tmmig  at,  vlio  are  etnaloyed  to  ]o«k  after 
tb«  iaterrft*  of  the  colony  is  toe  Okother  cnuntry  ; 
exoppt  that  among  tb«  RooMna  •och  ■crvicei  werr 
nerrr  reniunenUed  iinctly,  tJ»augfa  tJ>«r«  mitcht  be 
an  mdinci  iwaw^liiM  CCic  /'ru 
fuZo,  c.  *S\  ;  TmsL  SC.)  Thb  t^liaiMhip 
Iwtwen  jatrtjmi'  aiu!  dl.  hr  »a.*  .  xj  ri  I  v  \).\ 
vocd  LtinfUin  i^du  uJ  Ju.  ^i*.  i  J;,  «liH;b  aloo 
rxpraand  tha  whole  body  of  a  maa^  c&alk 
(TiciL  ^MM.  xiv.  )  \.i  the  Greek  writrn  on 
Roman  history,  patrontu  is  rrptaepUrd  by  r^o«T^ 
n*f :  and  cli«l^  bj  mKinnu  (Plnti  TBk  tfTMoft. 
13,  Marim*,  5,) 

The  dicntcla,  but  in  a  difTcient  form,  existed  ks 
£ir  back  a«  :h(.  r"  >rds  or  t'n  l  11:01,1  of  Roman 
hHQ  extend  ^  aad  tka  foUavu^  i«  a  brief  notice 
if  Oi  «%iB  smI  cfcMirtiir>  m  fftat«4  by  Dionysius 
(Amtiq.  Howl.  ^  9)^  ift  vUcb  tlw  mvim\  Uom 

Mre  kept :  — 

Komolo*  gar«  to  the  titwarpUat  the  carv  of  re- 
litfioo,  hiiri.iro.i  I'S^x"*')*  tk«  ftdin:i.i»truli<»n  of 
justice,  iu^ii  ihc  ^^im'^iisintion  of  iht.  tUiU;.  The 
Hpirruco^  (wbom  in  the  prrcrding  chapter  h«  has 
explained  to  be  the  wKj^hwi)  had  none  of  thr«e 
priviiegca,  and  they  were  alto  poor ;  htiabondrj 
and  the  peer  wiry  arts  of  i.tV  w<  r<-  their  occapati  11. 
JlomoIuB  tbaa  e^usted  the  i^furumi  to  toe  nfe 
keeping  of  the  vw^uciM  (wW  ■*  Um  Ammt  fOmt), 
ami  permitted  each  of  them  tn  cVi "ftc  his  [atrr.ii. 
This  relatkoubip  between  the  patron  and  the  client 
vae  Gilied,  eayi  DimjnuB^  pJtntSi^  (Coapve 
Cic.  /t^.  ii.  9.) 

The  relatire  rigLu  and  diiLi*^  of  the  patron*  and 
the  clients  were,  according  to  I>MQyaaM|  M  UOaw 
(DioDTL  ii.  IQ,  ami  <^iust  mtmfm):—' 

The  patron  was  the  legal  adnaar  «f  tb«  dtcna  ; 
he  was  the  i  lieni'*  iji^iruuitj  aii'l  ppiti  t  t.T,  as  he 
nsttefnardiaa  and  protector  of  his  ownciiiMNB  j 
WaMiirtdiiedtliedi«ft«itwlwnh>waawiuugeJ, 
and  defended  him  when  anothi  r  ci>nii'!aiiit  <i  of 
being  wronged  him;  in  a  word,  ifir  jvitrDU  was 
the  gpiardian  of  thf  il;<-iit'«  inli  n-sl,  \mth  pnvat<- 
and  publif.  Thv  f  li-  r.t  coutriKnU  (1  to  thr  ni.irri.i/r 
portion  of  the  fAtiMi't  «LitU|{hU!f,  d  tlic  {Aiiion  wuit 
p'>or  ;  and  to  hm  laiiaomf  or  that  of  bis  children,  if 
they  were  ttkm  yia—Wi  |  k»  fnd  thi»  easts  and 
damages  of  *  Mit  whid  tl*  patMn  kit,  waA  vlt 
ativ  ]vi.;i':_v  in  wljlch  was  cindctnitpd ;  be  boro 
a  part  of  the  patioDli  eipmaiw  inconed  by  hit  dis- 
wMliiy  pnUie  d>lfaii|  «r  fiDinf  d»  fcan—wMe 
piaoes  ir.  tljf  state.  Nrithcr  fvirty  cnu]<1  accn*<3  tho 
other,  or  bear  testimooy  agautst  the  otlier,  or  give 
his  Totc  apiinst  the  olkai;  TIm  clients  accom- 
p«Jii<Tl  thfir  fatroni  in  wtm  as  raasals.  (Di<in\  s.  x. 
i^)  TlIa  rdatiuusliip  between -patron  aud  client 
■obsisted  for  many  generatioas,  and  resembled  in 
ail  nwpects  the  relaUooabip  by  blood.  It  waa  a 
aaanectifla  thatwaa  boreditaiy  ;  tlMcUcn  hocethe 
f«f  thtmMMb«iAk«aBd  kit  d»- 


'  scendants  were  tliiM  connected  m  uh  the  g«-ns  of  the 
Ii«tmm  ]t»MilMftoty«fiUMtnM»fi»lWto 

I  have  manr  cljeriLs,  and  to  add  to  the  nuintier 
transmitted  to  thom  by  their  ancestnn.  lUii  the 
clienU  were  not  limit<-d  la  the  5i|/i«tmim  ;  the 
roieiiiaa,  aad  siatas  aoMMcted  with  llome  br 
■Ittaaca  aa4  friani*hi|v  and  the  con<)«ierrd  state*, 
had  thi  ir  [-Airoi  j  ;it  K  'lii.-  ;  ai  I  ()|«  ornate  frv- 
quently  rel^rrred  the  dispute*  bctwt 
to  thi-ir  pstrcaa,  and  amded  by  their  < 

wht  dier  true  or  tituie,  aS  lai»ui4  «tJ  a  ^irm  atMi 
client  What  pstKMH  actually  crxnpnsrd  the  b»dv 
of  climts.  or  what  wiu  the  rnU  histoncal  of 
j  the  clientele,  is  immaterial  for  the  puiposc  i)f  un- 
derstanding what  it  was.  It  is  cHlt  that  l»io- 
iiysius  iindi  rstciod  th«  Haaaa  stale  as  angltiaJIy 
consisting  of  petrteii  and  pfabeii,  and  he  has  said 
ti..'i:  I'K-  ■.'^•■i.t*  -.s.ri-  t?H-  1  y.  N.^w  ii  npprara, 
from  hts  own  work  and  frum  Livj,  that  thexa  mtf 
cUeataa  wha  «rrff«  Mi  the  pleba.  dr.  to  alhar  weiHa, 
clirntcsan'?  j.'r'  i  w.  rr  lir.;  ,  ..!,■.■  it''  Ir  t'  r'l  <.  This 
^aiae.4g«,  then.  La*  ii4ik<  histoncal  value  as  ea- 
plarnu^  tha  arigin  of  the  cliflDls.  8tiU  aeiMthiii«( 
may  b*"  extnurt-d  from  the  passage,  tho  u  *"!  it  is 
inipossihle  to  recticile  it  altojf'^thcT  witlj  aJl  uiher 
t-ridetice.  The  rlicnts  were  iiut  servi :  they  had 
pmperty  of  thctf  aWD, lad  freedom  (Itf^erlas).  Con. 
sistt-nUy  with  what  Dkmraiaa  anys,  thry  mi^bt  be 

llviu.iii  i  .{./■  !.•>  iji  l!u-  I  i-  r  o."  -.■  I  '.r  tt  niL  i  n  11, 
enjoy uig  tuny  tue  oommercium  and  o>tinuUiiun,  but 
not  the  Buifn^ium  aad  heMca,  vhich  heloaged  to 
their  patrotii.  |  (  i\  iTAa]  It  would  alio  U-  con- 
sistent with  t^ji.  kiati  iisciit  of  IlKtuysiua,  that  there 
were  free  mm  in  th<'  Kt.:i<-  lio  wen  Ml  palrfen, 
and  Bot  dieotaat  but  if  such  persons  exiftt<*<1  in 
the  earliest  period  af  tho  Roman  state,  they  niaiit 
liavf  lali  i.rtHl  u:i<ler  great  c  iiil  tlisabilitios,  aad 
thui  also  is  not  inronaistant  with  tha  tcathaqny  of 
history.  8«h  a  bady,  if  it  aadated.  mtist  Ut* 
i-i  ii  powrrtrss  ;  but  uv'h  a  ir.i^ht  in  various 
v>^y»  incr-ose  in  numbers  «u»d  MraiUi,  aad  grow 
up  into  an  estate,  soch  as  the  piobs  afterwards  wac 
Th«'  h<»f^r  i.f  (ii.-iit'  -i  ;i.!:.'tit  iiji  I'lde  frwdmrn.  a*  it 
ccrtamly  dml :  bui  a  kivij^s  an  assiimptiiin  of  yt  mil 
m^[mm  px»o^  to  infer  (as  Niohuhr  does)  that, 
l>ecatiae  a  patmnM  eoold  put  his  frerdman  to  dmth, 
he  eoidd  do  the  same  to  a  clitmt ;  for  this  invotrr-e 
a  tncit  assui.i|i;i'iii  tt.ni  the  <  Ii'  ::t.<  were  orijjinally 
slaves  {  aud  this  mav  be  true,  but  it  is  ttoi  hjM>«m. 
Beaidea,  it  camMt  be  Was  that  a  patroti  had  th* 
f.'.  w  r  i<r  Kfi  and  dialh  ovir  J;!h  fn-odinan,  wlm 
I  l.aii  oLtiiiti-jd  the  civitas,  aity  more  than  he  had 
I  ov.  r  art  rmancinatcd  son.  Thcrs  ia  alas  no  proef 
that  th<-  (1;.  ht<  Ia  in  which  liberti  st«f»d  n-ns  frrre- 
'  ditary  likis  yluLt  U  the  proper  client*.  1  he  Uidy 
of  clii-nte*  might,  consistontty  with  all  that  wi 
know,  contain  peregrini,  who  had  im  privileges  at 
all ;  and  it  might  contahi  that  chus  of  persons  who 
had  the  coTniiu  r<iuin  only,  if  tin-  (.'iniii.i  n  mm  ex- 
isted in  the  early  ages  of  tha  stata.  [Civtraa.J 
The  ktlff  clMi  of  fienaw  woald  nqvdre  a  fBtraaae 
to  whom  thry  mijjht  attach  tfitinv  !vf«  f  ,r  thopr..- 
lection  ctf  their  prupt  xiy,  and  who  might  sue  and 
defend  them  in  all  imiti«  oa  leeoHnA  ef  the  (here 
nssuiiird)  iitaLility  of  ttich  p<>nians  tO  saa  fal  tbsir 
WA  M  luioa  ui  the  eofly  itgcs  of  Rome. 

The  relation  of  the  patronas  to  the  cliena,  as  re- 
pnnaented  by  Dionyatoa,  has  an  analogy  to  ths 
patna poiestaa^ and  the faoi of  tlH  warapatroous 
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It  is  stated  by  Niclmhr,  thai  "  if  a  dintt  died 
without  heirs,  his  patnu  tDberiled  ;  and  tbu  hw 

extended  to  the  case  of  frecdmcn  ;  the  ptnvcr  of 
the  patron  over  whom  must  certainly  have  been 
finmided  originally  «»  tf»  fONtal  potRnml  right.** 
Tliis  stat-  nioiit,  if  it  be  corrpct,  would  be  consistent 
with  the  qua^i  patriot  pntestas  of  the  natronus. 

Bnt  if  a  cliens  died  with  heirs,  coud  be  make  a 
will  ?  nnd  if  be  died  uritAoui  hcin,  amid  he  not 
di»puM5  uf  bis  property  by  will  ?  and  if  he  could 
Hot  make,  or  did  not  make  a  will,  and  had  htirs, 
who  most  tbaj  tie?  most  thoy  he  $ui  karednt 
luid  lie  a  fiunuia,  tiid  eonsequcnUy  ngnnti  7  had 
lie,  ill  fai  t,  that  connubium,  by  virtue  of  which  he 
could  aci)uire  the  patria  potesta*  ?  He  mi|;ht  have 
all  tliM  eoniittently  with  the  ttatenwDt  of  Diony- 
sinSf  and  yrt  be  a  citizen  von  optrmo  jure  ;  for  he 
had  not  tiie  honores  aud  the  other  distinsoishing 
pririli^^  of  the  patricii ;  and  consistently  with 
the  statement  of  Dionysius  he  could  not  vote  in 
the  comitia  curiata.  It  is  not  possible  to  prove 
that  a  cliens  had  all  this,  and  it  swrns  equally  im- 
poaiibleii  from  existiM  evidence,  to  show  what  his 
rig hti  mlly  ynn.  Sa  ftr  •■  oar  extant  ancient 
authorities  show,  the  origin  of  the  clientela,  and  its 
true  chaiacter,  were  unknown  to  theiu.  There 
was  a  body  in  the  Roman  state,  at  an  early  period 
of  its  pxistenre,  which  waa  neither  patrician  nor 
clit'iiL,  and  a  body  which  once  did  uuL,  but  lilii- 
mntcly  did,  participate  in  the  sovereign  power: 
this  was  the  plobe.  The  dientei  ako  eauued  in  the 
earliest  period  of  the  Roman  itafa^  bnt  our  know- 
ledge of  the  tnie  condition  of  this  body  mii>t  n  - 
main  inexact,  for  the  want  of  sufficient  evidence  in 
amount,  and  euflkiently  trartworthy. 

It  is  stated  by  Livy  (iL  56)  that  the  dienteg 
hiul  votes  iu  the  cumitia  of  the  centuriea:  they 
were  therefore  registered  m  the  cenion*  booihBi 
and  could  have  quiritarian  ownership.  [Ckktitm- 
virl]  They  had  therefore  the  commercium,  pos- 
sibly the  connubinni,  and  certainly  the  suifnigiura. 
It  majr  be  doubted  whether  Dionniui  ondcntood 
then  to  Imvo  die  wftagiwn  at  the  ooniitia  oenta- 
riata  ;  bnt  if  such  was  the  Icu'al  condition  of  the 
dientes,  it  is  impossible  that  the  ezpositioa  of  their 
rdiM^  to  the  palciciBBi,  ai  giveD  bjrMOM  medem 
writer*,  can  be  altogether  correct 

It  would  appear,  from  what  has  Ix^n  stated, 
that  pntronns  and  patrictus  were  originally  con- 
vertible terms,  at  least  until  the  pleba  obtained 
the  honores.  From  that  time,  many  of  the  reasons 
lor  a  person  being  a  cliens  uf  a  jKitncius  wMuld 
cease  ;  for  the  plebeiani  had  acquired  political  im- 
portance, had  become  aequahted  with  the  biw  and 
the  letjal  forms,  and  were  fully  competent  to  advise 
their  clients*  This  change  must  have  contributed 
to  the  destnietiea  of  the  strict  old  clientda,  and 
was  the  transition  to  the  clientola  of  tlie  laterapes 
of  the  republic  {Hugo^Ldtrtuc/i,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  4oii.) 

It  haa  been  conjectured  (Becker,  Handhnch  drr 
Jidmiatken  AUertkiltmr^  ToL  ii-  p.  126)  that  the 
clicntela  was  an  <AA  Italian  institution,  which  ex- 
isted among  some  of  thcee  peotile,  out  of  which  the 
Romanna  Pofpulug  aiota^  Wnen  Tatiu*  and  his 
Sabines  eettled  in  Roxoe,  their  eBents  settled  there 
with  them  (Dionys.  iL  46)  ;  and  Attins  daosns 
brought  to  Home  a  large  body  of  clients.  (Li v.  ii. 
16 ;  IKonya.  t.  40).  It  is  fiirther  conjeetvred, 
and  it  is  not  iinprob.ible,  that  the  dientcs  were 
Italians,  who  had  been  conquered  and  reduced  to 
•  iiateof  aal^jeeliMi* 


CLIMA. 

Admitting  n  distiocUon  between  the  pleht  and 
the-  oU  diuitei  to  be  fully  estabiiihed,  thero  ia 

still  room  for  careful  investigation  as  to  the  real 
condition  of  the  dientes,  aud  of  the  co«iipo«iuou  of 
the  Koman  state  before  the  estate  of  the  plebs  waa 
made  equal  to  tliat  of  the  patridani*      [O.  Lb] 

CLIENTE'LA.  [Cuens.] 

CLIMA  {K\lfia\  literally  a  tltp$  vuiincUion^ 
was  used  in  the  mathenMtfical  gMgnqihy  of  the 
Greeks*  with  reference  to  the  inclination  of  varioua 
parts  of  the  eartb*s  surface  to  the  plane  of  the 
equator;  Befiare  the  globular  figure  of  the  earth 
was  known,  it  wai  loiipueed  that  thcfo  was  n 
general  slope  of  its  surface  from  south  to  north, 
aud  this  was  oUled  KhiftA.  But  as  the  Mience  of 
mathematical  geography  advanced,  the  word  waa 
applied  to  different  belts  of  the  earth's  surface, 
which  were  determined  by  the  different  lengths  uf 
the  longest  day  at  their  Unea  of  demarcation. 
This  division  into  climates  was  applied  only  to 
the  northern  hemisphere,  as  the  geographers  had 
no  practical  knowledgt  of  tba  etru  loaih  of  the 
equator. 

Hipporchus  (about  &  o.  160)  leenu  to  haw 

been  the  first  who  made  use  of  this  division  ;  bis 
system  is  explained  at  length  by  Strahu  (ii. 
p.  132).  Assuming  the  circumfen-nct'  of  a  great 
circle  of  the  earth  to  be  252,000  stadia,  inpj)an.hu» 
divided  Uiia  into  3G0  degrees,  of  700  sudia  to 
each  ;  and  then,  beginning  at  the  poiallel  of  Meme, 
and  pmoeoding  northwards,  he  undertook  to  de- 
Mribe  Ae  astronomical  phenomena  observed  at  each 
degree  of  latitude,  or  everj'  700  stadia:  mnong 
these  phenomena,  he  observed  that  the  length  of 
the  longest  day  at  Men8  WM  18  boon,  and  at 
Syene  13^.  The  observations  of  later  astronomers 
and  geoirraphers,  such  as  fleminns,  Strabo,  IMiny, 
and  Ptolemy,  are  described  in  the  works  cited 
l>elow.  The  following  tal>Ie.  from  I'kert,  slunvs 
the  cliiuatea,  as  gi\cn  by  I'tolemy  (6'«»</r.  i.  2.'>). 
It  will  be  olwcrved  that  then-  are  nineteen  climates, 
the  bqpnniiig  and  middle  of  which  are  marked  by 
lm«i  called  parallels,  of  wbieh  the  first  mnrits  tM 

equator,  and  the  thirty-tliird  the  arctic  circle,  I'ji 
to  this  point,  there  are  sixteen  climates,  of  whivh 
twdve  an  detennined  by  Ae  inocaae  of  half-«n- 
hour  in  the  length  of  the  longest  day,  the  1 3th 
and  Uth  I  boor,  and  the  15th  aiid  l6*di  2  hours. 
In  the  ffomaining  dhnates,  within  the  arctic  circle, 
the  days  no  longer  incrense  by  houni  but  by 
months.  Elsewhere  {Almug.  iL  C)  he  makes 
ten  climates  north  of  the  equator,  beginning  at  the 
pondld  of  Taprobaae  in  lat.  4F*  i&\  and  enduig  at 
that  of  Thole,  in  httfS^  ;  and  one  to  the  sonth, 
beginning  at  the  equator,  or  the  |KiralleI  of  Cajx? 
Baptum,  and  endiqg  at  the  paralld  of  Antimeroe 

iiiiiiiie»s5'. 

The  term  icX/fMi  was  afVerw-ards  applied  to  the 
average  temperature  of  each  of  these  regions,  and 
hence  our  modem  nae  of  the  word.  (Strab.  Le.  i 
Dion.  Hal.  i.  9;  Plut.  Mnr.  11,  A'-m.  Pmil. 
Af„raf,  p.  031  ;  Polyb.  vii.  6.  §  1,  x.  i,  §  3  ; 
.'\th.  xii.  p.  523,  e. ;  Oemin.  Eletn.  Athvm.  5  ; 
Plin.  U,  AT.  ii.  70—75,  c  73—77  ;  Agathem.  L  3  ; 
C^nw.  Gtoff.  I  6 ;  llkert,  Gwg.  toL  1  pt  2, 

*  . 

*  Tho  corresponding  Latin  word  is  imdinaibt 

(Vitruv,  i.  1),  also  <IecI{n<itio,  deverfjcniia  (comp. 
Aul.  GelL  xiv.  1  ;  Culuni.  iii.  IU).    CUmm  wa« 

doly  mad  nt  A  kfe>  piriod* 
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Ctimats. 

rajallel. 

Lonfest  D^j. 

Latitude. 

Puiing  througll 

1* 

1 
2 

i2h.  Om* 
19  15 

GP  & 
4  15 

Iff 

Ala 

9 

4 

19  80 

IS  45 

8  95 

12  30 

Adulc  Sinui. 

111* 

5 

6 

13  0 
IS  15 

16  27 
90  14 

MenUL 

IV. 

7 

8 

13  30 
13  45 

23  51 
87  12 

Syene. 

IHolemaia  in  Egypt. 

V. 

9 
10 

14  0 
14  15 

SO  2 
33  18 

Lower  Egypt. 
Middle  of  Fboenicia. 

VI. 

1  _ 

11 
19 

14  SO 
14  45 

36  0 
88  85 

ilhodita, 
Smyraa. 

1  r  T  T 

♦ 

IS 
14 

15  0 

15  15 

40  56 
43  41 

Hellespont. 
HaMUia. 

VIIL 

Iff 

16 

15  SO 

45 

45  1 

4G  51 

Middle  of  the  Euxtne. 
Sources  a€  the  Danutwh 

IX. 

17 
18 

16  0 
16  15 

48  88 
50  4 

Mouth  or  the  Borysthencs. 
2tliikUa  ortba  Fklna  Maeoiii; 

X. 

19 
SO 

IG  30 
16  45 

52  50 

Soutliern  Hrltiiin. 
Mouths  of  the  Rhina. 

XL 

91 

17  0 

17  15 

54  30 

55  0 

Mouths  of  the  Tana"is. 
The  Brlgantus  iit  BritaitL 

XII, 

23 
84 

17  30 
17  45 

56  0 

57  0 

BrUaooia  MagDa. 
CatunatoidDm  in  Britidn. 

VIII 

85 
t6 

18  0 
18  80 

58  0 

59  80 

South  at  Britamua  Parva. 
Middle  of  ditto 

27 
88 

19  0 

19  30 

61  0 

62  0 

North  of  ditto 
Ebudaa  Inwilaa. 

S9 
80 

80  0 

81  0 

o3  0 
64  30 

Thu]«h 

Unlwovn  Scythian  Tribes. 

XYIa 

31 
33 

22  0 
83  0 

65  30 

66  0 

Unknovn  Scythiao  Tribal 

XVII. 

S3 
34 

24  0 
I  month  about 

66'  8'  40" 
67«  15' 

XVXII. 

35 
36 

69  30 
73  80 

XIX. 

87 
88 
89 

5   

6   

78  80 
84  0 
80  0 

CLITEUS  (4<nrlf),  the  large  shield  worn  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  which  was  originally  of  a 
cinrabu*  fomi,  and  is  said  to  h.-iTc  been  first  used  by 
Proetns  and  Acrisius  of  Argos  (Pans.  iL  25.  §  6), 
and  therefore  is  called  e/^pevt fpvftw*  (Vilg.  Aen. 
m,  637X  likened  to  the  nm.  (Compare  also 
i«vliB  rdrroe^  itavy,  Horn.  II  iil  347,  t.  453, 
itrwiZat  (vkvkXovs,  xiv.  4'2ii  ;  Vair.  tJc  lAntj.  l,at. 

T.  13,  ed>  HUllcr ;  Festos,  ju  o.)  According  to 
•ChcracmnilHlmtai^  tho  Gtaakt  dMdnM  tli« 


shield,  as  well  as  the  helmet,  from  the  EffTptiana 
(Herod-  ir.  1 80  ;  Plat.  T^a.  p.  24,  h.) 

The  shield  used  by  the  Homeric  heroes  was 
Urge  enough  to  cover  the  whole  man.  It  was 
sometimes  made  of  osiers  twisted  tocadMr,  called 
or  of  wood :  the  wood  or  widter  was  then 
corered  over  with  ox  hides  of  serend  folds  deep, 
and  finally  bound  round  the  edge  with  metal. 
(Horn.  lU  ziL  295.)  The  outer  rim  ii  termed 
imli  (A  XTiti.  m\  *nw  (Ett.  2M.  \W\ 
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CUPBU& 

I  or  kAiXm  (IL  zL  9S).  [Anttx.]  In 
the  centre  waa  a  piojectioii  oUled  ifn^tdKoi  or 
ut(rofi4>d\io¥,  umbOf  which  lerred  aa  a  wrt  of 
weapon  by  itself,  or  cniixcd  the  raissilca  of  the 
enemj  to  glasoe  from  the  ihidd.  It  ia  aeem  in 
the  next  woodent,  (earn  the  eolnmn  of  Tn^n.  A 
apike,  or  aome  other  prominent  excrescence,  was 
aometimea  pla^  upon  the  o/*^<U0s,  which  was 


In  the  Homeric  times,  the  Greeks  used  a  Mt 
to  ■aM>ort  the  shield  ;  but  this  custom  was  subsc- 
qoontgr  discontinued  in  oooaequcnce  of  ita  groat 
hooaTeniencc  [Baltrus],  and  the  foUowing  me- 
thod waa  adopted  in  ita  stead :  —  A  band  of 
metal,  wood,  or  leather,  termed  Kovwy,  was  placed 
acroaa  the  inside  from  rim  to  rim,  like  the  diameter 
«f  •  dtdi,  to  wUch  mn  aflzed  »  anmber  «f 


CUPBU& 

small  iron  hara,  crosaing  each  other  aotnewhnt  in 
the  ffvm  of  the  letter  X,  which  met  the  arm  below 
the  inner  bend  of  the  elbow  joint,  and  aerved  to 
steady  the  orb.  This  apjaratus,  which  is  said  to 
hare  been  invented  bj  the  Cariana  (Uerod.  i.  1 71), 
WM  tonned  fx">^  w 'bfB'V'  Anond  the  imitf 
edge  laa  a  leather  thong  (ir^^iro^),  fixed  by  nails 
at  certain  distances,  so  that  it  fmmed  a  succession 
of  loops  all  round,  which  the  aoldier  grasped  with 
his  hand  (ifiSaXwv  ir6pwaxi  ytypoitw  x'P<«>  Kor. 
HeL  1  ^90).  The  preceding  woodcut,  which  showa 
the  whole  appamtua,  will  render  this  account  in- 
telligible, it  if  taken  from  one  of  the  tena  ootta 
Twae  pnUiibed  hr  TiM^beb  (veL  ir.  tab.  SO). 

At  the  dose  of  a  war  it  was  customary  for  the 
Greeks  to  aiupend  their  ahielda  in  the  temples 
when  the  vfpnwcf  were  taken  oif,  in  order  to 
render  them  unaerriceable  in  case  of  any  sudden  or 
popular  outbreak  ;  which  cusloiii  accounts  for  the 
alarm  of  Demoathcnea  in  the  Knighta  of  Ariato- 
plHunfla  (86fl),  when  ha  mw  them  baogiqg  op  with 
therr  handles  OIL 

The  acnrfs  wns  carried  by  the  heavy-armed  men 
(JirXiTat)  during  the  hiatorical  times  of  Greece, 
and  ii  mnwatid  to  tfw  lighter  ir4\rn  and  yi^pvft 
hcnee  we  find  the  word  iuntis  uacd  to  aigaifya 
body  of  birklrau  (Xen.  Anab.  L  7.  §  10). 

According  to  Liry  (L  43),  when  the  censoa  was 
instituted  by  Serrius  Tullbn,  the  first  class  oniv 
need  the  eUpats^  and  the  second  wen  amed  wiu 
the  acutam  [S<:i  ti  m]  ;  but  after  the  Roman  sol- 
dier received  pay,  the  claims  was  discontinued 
altogether  fw  U»  Sahbe  seatoMb  (Lit.  viil  8 ; 
compare  ix.  19  ;  Pint  Rom.  21  ;  Diod.  Edog. 
xxiiL  3,  who  asserts  that  the  original  form  of  tho 
Roman  shield  was  sqtutre,  and  tnat  it  waa  subse- 
quently changed  6r  ttat  «f  the  TpAmatm,  which 
was  roond.) 


The  pnedeaof  cmbluaning  shields  various 

devices,  the  origin  of  armorial  bearinga,  is  of  cnn- 
sideiabU  antiqoi^.  It  is  mentioned  aa  early  as 
the  time  of  Aesrayhii,  who  represents  the  aeven 

chiefs  who  marched  aj^'aiiist  Thebes  with  such 
abieids  (AeachyL  ik^.  c  Th^.  '6^1^  &c  ;  comp. 

Vki.  Am.yim,mi&ILluLyvL9My,  Thk 
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CLOACA. 

ii  fllHtnted  bj  the  DTBcediof  bautiful 
the  utiqivf^  io  whkn  tb«  figure  of  Vic- 

mme  or  BMvili  «f  mm  daennd  MRk 

Fjch  Roman  ioldier  bad  also  hi*  o»-n  nam*  in- 
tfnt*4  opoa  kis  th***^^  ia  ocder  thai  hm  nughi 
nafly  ini  kk  9mm  whm  Am  m4m  wmt  gitrso  to 

impOe  ami*  (Vcget.  iL  17)  ;  and  somftimrt  the 
HUM  of  tbe  firr*"**"^*"'  uadex  whcon  he  fuught. 

T  i  ■  '  ^^trj  WW  alao  nsed  to  rpgulate  the 
lcij.if.-:i:urc  uf  ihe  vapour  bath.  [Balnkar,  p. 
1^2,3.]  (A.  RJ 

CUTELLAE,  a  pair  <f  pnaicn,  and  tbcKt- 
fa«  oolj  Q«ed  in  the  jimi  aoaibcr.  (Har.  Sat.  I 
4.47;  Plauu  iiL  2.  D\.)    In  luly  th.y 

VCR  fnmmnnly  owd  with  mules  or  Moea,  but  ui 
•llKr  esBttMB  ths]r  abo  afiplied  te  hersM,  of 
vhich  an  instance  ij  pi^en  in  the  anrx'tcd  wikkI- 
cnt  iram  the  ooiunm  ot  Trajan  ;  and  Plautus  ( 
•4)  %uraliTeI_T  detcribe*  a  man  uf-m  whouc 
•hooldcni  a  I  .  >  i  f  ,u;_v  kin  l,  fiih.  r  raontl  or  phy- 
acal,  is  chai;^c<l,  a*  intmo  dudiuruu.      [\.  iLJ 


CLOA'CA,  a  eannMm  Kwer.   The  tern  claaca 

is  z-  If  rally  aaed  in  rcfen-ncc  only  to  ih  '>%c  s^iaciotM 
fobu;rzaaeoae  vaulu,  either  ot  atone  or  brick, 
thraagh  whidi  the  fWL  wsten  of  the  city,  as  well 
as  all  the  stmuai  htoogfat  to  Rome  hj  thf  a  ;i:— 
docta,  finally  diaehaig«d  themKlTc*  into  thr 
Tiher;  but  it  alio  inclades  within  ita  meaning 
anr  nnller  drain,  either  weoden  pipe*  or  clav 
tahes  (LHpian,  Diflr.  48.  tit  Ml  I),  with  which 
a'm'Tst  tv  '-ry  h.iijv-  in  the  city  waa  funiiahctl  to 
cany  off  lu  imporitiea  into  the  main  conduit. 
The  whole  city^vas  thno  intenected  hy  nibter- 
rtn.'^ius  jasaa^^  and  is  thcr«"firp  railed  urf-i 
f^ntiliM,  in  Pliny's  enthusiastic  description  of  the 
doaeae.  {Mf.N.xxxri.  15.  g.  24.) 

The  rooet  celebrated  of  those  drains  was  the 
0!iMH»  wtarima,  the  construction  of  which  is  a«- 
crib«!d  to  Tarqainios  Priscus  (Liv.  L  30  ;  Plin. 
L  e.),  mad  which  was  fimned  to  cany  off  the 
waten  hcoofht  down  from  the  adjaeent  bins  into 
the  Velabrum  and  val!<y  of  xh-  Fomm.  Ttu- 
■tone  of  which  it  ii  built  is  a  mark  of  the  rti  at 
antiqtiity  of  the  vork  t  it  ia  not  the  peperino  of 
Gabii  and  the  Albon  hills,  which  was  th<>  comnon 
building- stone  in  the  time  of  the  commonwealth  ; 
bat  it  u  the  **  tufa  Utoide  "  of  Broechi,  one  of  the 
Trika;ijc  fonnatioiis  which  is  found  in  many  phucs 
in  Koote,  and  which  was  af^rwards  supplanted  in 
ptiblic  btiildingi  by  the  finer  quality  of  the  popt^rino. 
(Anioiil,  /JUL  Horn.  toL  i.  p.  62.)  Tbia  cloaca 
ma  fcoMd  by  thiaa  aichea,  one  withb  the  other, 
Ika  jra—iH  irf  -"I'c^  f  " 


CLOACA.  S»9 

1 B  RoapB  pafaM,  aboat  14  fol  hi  diameter,  each 
t>f  the  hewn  bluckt  bring  7>  palms  long  and  4^ 
hiah.  and  ioiaed  toaethar  vitheat  oanMBt.  The 
naBMr  as  caaaBwonoii  ■  aovwn  n  ipv  HHwaas 

woodcut,  taken  on  the  s{>ot,  where  a  [lart  of  it  ii 
the  arch  of  Jauus  (^uadnirooa. 


The  mouth  whore  it  reaches  tbe  Tiber,  nwtAf 
oppoaita  to  one  extranuty  of  tbe  Msaiiis  TiLttimm^ 
•tih  rsawfaM  in  the  itete  referred  to  bj  Pliny  {L  c). 
It  is  represented  in  the  anmu'd  wiKNlcut,  wi'li  tha 
adiaocat  baiidinga  as  tbey  atiil  exist,  the  modera 
&W«  «^  vUeh  MmaibM  tha  ale,  beii«  kft 


Tha  pawagsi  ia  8tnho  and  Pliny  which 

that  a  cart  (a^io^o,  vtftr*)  loaded  with  hay,  ronid 
paas  down  the  cloaca  maxima,  will  no  longer  ap* 
paar  hMrcdible  from  tha  diawnafams  giren  af  tint 
stupendous  work  ;  hot  it  mnst  still  be  borne  ia 
mind  that  the  rehicles  of  the  Romans  were  much 
smaller  than  our  own.  Dion  Cauius 
(ali*  U)  that  Afrippa, 
aewcra,  paMM  taraagh  the 
Pliny  proliahly 


«ii£<«r  mamgaia; 
■iana,  aa  ivaO  aa 


whea  he  ckaaaed  tha 

■  hi  a  boat,  to  T/hieh 

alludes  in  the  expression  mrl$ 
and  their  extmordinary  dimrn* 
■lona,  aa  amii  aa  Aat  of  tha  embouchures  through 
which  the  waters  pourrd  into  them,  is  st-  I  further 
testified  by  the  exploiu  of  Neroi,  who  thn.  w  down 
the  aewen  tbo  onfortonali  vfaliBU  of  his  nightly 
riota.  (Saet  Ntro^  26  |  aaapan  Djaajii  x.  M  ( 
Cic  Pro  Segt.  35.) 

The  doaca  mim'ma,  formed  by  Tarquin,  cx- 
teaded  only  final  tha  faiua  to  tho  rirer,  but  was 
■riNequently  caalinai  aa  ftr  np  aa  tha  Sabaa^ 
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year  1742.  (Voniiti,  AnticAit^  di  Homa,  toI.  L 
98  ;  Ficoroiii,  Vffiifrie  di  Roma,  pp.  7-1,  7.').) 
Thia  was  the  cn/pta  Subvrae  to  which  Juvciial 
refen  (Sat.  r.  106.  CoopL  DkL  qfOr.  owf  Ahn. 
Gteff.  art.  Anno.) 

Am  expenw  of  dcmstng  and  repairing  these 
doacae  waA,  of  course,  very  great,  and  was  de- 
frayed partly  by  the  treamry,  and  partly  by  an 
assessment  called  tioaearimm,  (Ulpuu),  Dig.  7. 
tit.  1.  8.27.  §3.)  Under  tho  rrpiiblic,  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  scvvcrs  vraa  entnuted  to  the 
cmaon  ;  bat  ttnder  the  empire, 


wen  appointed  ibr  thai  pmra^  * 
farw^  nMOtloB  of  whom  is  finmd  fn  imeriptions 
(flp.  OnU.  p.  cxcvii.  5,  p.  cxcviii.  2,  3,  4,  5  ; 
p.  celiL  1  ;  Ulpian,  Dig.  43.  tit.  23.  ■.  2;^  The 
omperan  employed  condeuiied  <ifiiBlwaia  is  tbo 
tnsk.    (Plm,  Epist.  jc.  41.) 

Rome  waa  not  the  only  city  celebrated  for 
works  of  this  kind.  Diodorus  (xL  25)  makes 
speda!  mention  of  the  sewers  {Mvoimi)  of  Agri- 
gentuni,  which  were  oonatrneted  about  b.  c.  480, 
by  an  ni  chitoct  namod  PlwffllT,  afttT  whom  they 
were  called  ^xtioKf*.  £A.  R.J 

K  LOPES  DIES'  (lAmriff  9btn\  Ihe  action  ftr 
theft  was  brought  in  the  m\xn\  manner  before  a 
diaetetes  or  a  court,  the  latter  of  which  Meier 
(Alt.  /Voosw,  p.  67)  infen  to  bare  been  under 
the  presidency  of  the  thesmotbetae,  whether  the 
proeectttor  preferred  his  aectisation  by  way  of 
ypwp^  or  5i*tTj.  We  learn  from  the  law  >|unt<  <1 
by  Demosthenes  (e.  Tltsiocr.  p.  733),  that  the  cri- 
minal upon  eonvktion  was  obliged  to  pay  twice 
the  value  of  the  theft  to  the  plaiiititT  if  the  latter 
recovered  the  specific  thing  stolen  ;  that  foiling  of 
tUs^  he  was  bound  to  reimburse  him  tenfold,  that 
the  cotut  might  inflict  an  additional  poial^, 
and  that  the  criminal  might  be  confined  in  tne 
stocks  (iroioKdKicn)  fire  days  and  as  many  nights. 
In  some  cases,  a  person  that  bad  been  robbed  was 
pennitted  hf  the  Attic  hw  to  enter  the  honse  in 
which  he  suspected  his  property  was  concealed, 
and  institute  a  search  for  it  {(pvpav^  Aristoph. 
AMm^  497  {  Plat  De  Ijeg.  xiL  p.  954) ;  hut  wc 
an  not  informed  what  powers  ne  was  supplied 
with  to  enforce  this  right.  Besides  the  above 
mentioned  action,  a  prosecutor  might  proceed  by 
wajr  of  Tpo^  and  whm  the  delinquent  was  do- 
~  Id  the  act,  by  JhroTsryii  «r  i^itrYrt(m.  To 
however,  a  j>enalty  of  1000  dnit  limnn  was 
in  case  the  prosecutor  foiled  in  establish- 
ing his  case  ;  so  that  a  diffident  plaintiff  would 
aflim  consider  them  m  less  eligible  means  of  ob- 
Idning  redress.  (Demosth.  c.  Androi.  p.  601.)  In 
the  aggraTatcd  cases  of  stealing  in  the  day  time 
property  of  greater  amount  thu  60  drachmae,  or 
by  night  any  thing  whatsoofcr  (and  Upon  thb  oc- 
casion the  owner  was  permitted  to  wound  and 
even  kill  the  depredator  in  his  flight),  the  most 
trifling  article  from  a  gymnaakn^  or  any  thing 
worth  10  drachmae  from  the  ports  or  public  baths, 
the  Liw  expressly  directed  an  i»(ryory^  to  the 
Eleven,  and,  ujwn  conviction,  the  death  of  the 
offender.  (Demosth.  c  Timoer.  n.  736.  1.)  If  the 
ypatpii  were  adopted,  it  is  probable  that  the  pmnsh- 
inent  was  fixed  by  the  court  ;  but  both  in  this 
case,  and  in  that  of  conviction  m  a  Sim),  besides 
wetltntlim  of  the  stolen  property,  the  disfran- 
chisement (irifila)  of  the  criminal  would  be  a 
necessary  incident  of  conviction.    (Meier,  Att. 


COCHLEA. 

COA  VKSTIS,  the  Coen  doth,  is  mentioned 
by  various  I«it:ri  aiith'ir?,  Init  most  freipiently  and 
distinctly  by  the  jxxts  of  the  AuguiUon  age. 
(TibulL  iL  4,  il  6  ;  Prujn^^rt.  i.  2,  ii,  1,  iv,  2,  iv.  5 ; 
Hor.  Cam.  ir.  13.  13,  ^  i.  2.  101  j  Grid,  An 
Awi.  H  298.)  Fhm  Adr  espKsrieni  we  learn 
that  it  had  a  preat  degree  of  transparency,  tliat  it 
was  remarkably  fine,  that  it  was  chiefly' worn  bj 
women  of  loose  reputation,  and  that  it  was  some- 
times dyed  purple  and  enriched  with  stripes  of 
gold-  It  has  been  supposed  to  have  lioen  made  of 
silk,  because  in  Cos  silk  was  span  and  woven  at  a 
Tery  early  period,  so  as  ta  obtain  a  high  celebrity 
for  themannftctares  of  that  island.  (Aristot  HUi, 

Anim.  v.  1.0.)  In  the  woodcut  under  Co.M.i,  a 
female  is  represented  wearing  a  robe  of  this 
hind.  [J.  Y.] 

COACTOR,  This  name  was  applied  to  col- 
lectors of  various  sorts,  e.  g.  to  the  servants  of  the 

fiublicani,  or  formers  of  the  pnblic  taxes,  who  coU 
ectcd  the  larennes  for  them  (Cic  Pro  Rab.  Pott. 
11)  ;  also  to  those  who  collected  the  money  from 
tho  purchasers  of  things  sold  at  a  public  auctiim. 
The  fother  of  Horace  was  a  collector  of  the  taxes 
frmed  by  the  pnblieaaL  (Her.  SaL  19.  98; 
Suet  Vit.  /for.  init)  Moreover,  the  servants 
of  the  money-changers  were  so  called,  from  col- 
lecting their  dabia  for  them.  (Cic.  Pro  amemU 
64.)  (H.W.] 

CO'CHLEA  («tox^'«),  which  uropcrly  meana 
a  snail,  was  also  uasd  to  signify  OtMr  tllingp  of  ft 
spiral  form. 

1.  A  sonw*  The  woodcut  annexed  repneenta 

a  clothes-press,  from  a  minting  on  the  wall  of  the 
Chalcidicimi  <A  Eomachia,  at  Pompeii,  which  is 
worked  by  two  vpri|^t  acrawi  (waifsas)  pradaely 
in  the  same  maaBsr  aa 
{Mmt,  AwMok  ir.  M.) 


A  screw  of  the  same  description  was  also  used 
in  oil  and  wine  presses.  (Vitruv.  vL  D,  p.  180,  cd. 
Dipont ;  Palhidioa,  ir.  10.  §  10,  iL  19  §  1.)  Thn 
thread  of  the  screw,  ftr  which  the  Latin  hiqgoaso 
haa  no  appropriate  term,  is  called  «-«pur^x^«*' 
Greek. 

2.  A  spiral  pump  for  raising  water,  invented  by 
Archimedes  (Died.  Sic  i.  34,  r.  37  ;  comparo 
Stnib.  xvii.  .30),  from  whom  it  has  ever  since  Im-cd 
called  the  Archimedean  screw.  It  is  described  at 
ki«th  hgr  Vitnvi»(x.  11)^ 


uiyiiizcd  by  Google 


2.  A  pwoliar  kind  of  4aar,  ikmigh  n  bkk  ibe 
pAiaed  {ram  tlkeir  dma  into  the  arena 
of  tike  ainphit*ii"atT«'.  (Vxt.  7b  Aiut  iii.  5. 
f  X)  It  tMrnrntte^  iA  a  cir^uku'  rag>t  open  oo  one 
Hde  like  a  Luitrm,  wkich  worked  upon  a  piroC 
and  witkra  a  akeU,  like  the  mkUm*  wed  in  the 
coQTcot*  and  foondluiff  boapttak  of  iMly*  tcnned 
rvie,  K>  ttiat  anv  {vartirular  b«'a»t  foiil<l  i>c-  i>  niii»«-A 
its  den  imo  the  arena  merrij  br  tnminf  it 
t  A»  p—Uity  of  nere  iImd 
eacaprn^  at  the  sainf  thnf  ;  tual  tin  n  f^n*  it  i* 
hj  Vami  {L  e.)  a*  peculiarijr  jukp(c>d 
•a  that  the  pema  «bhM  fo  in  and 
aff'^rdin^  the  bird*  an  opportunity  of 
,   Stluin.«ier  {»•  ImL  Script.  R.  H.  i.  r. 

fyiamf  m«   that   th«   OMlUra  tU 

soChsig  noK  tlMB  •  MTtcuUi*  (mto- 
kgr  *  aorav,  vhidl  intcrpreution 
IV  piDlMhli  M  Ike  one  given 
(A.  R) 

tLBARCM>xM^)«M  a  kind  of  fpooo, 

vkick  af'j-'ar*  hare  ttTmir.at<iI  wilii  a  i*oiit  ,»l 
ooe  end,  uiiii  at  the'  otii#x  wa^  Ltuvd  ox^d  iiulkiw 
like  mr  ovn  spooniL  The  pointed  end  waa  oacd 
iur  dr»  v  :n_-  xnail*  (<weU«ie)  oat  of  their  tbeili,  and 
whence  it  derired  iti  name  ;  and  the 
broader  part  Car  eating  *fg^^  Ac  Martial 
131)  ■mil 111  bath  tkoM  mm  «f  ih* 

(Coatparr-  P'-.-x.  JJ  S.  xxvul.  4  ;  T-  Iron,  n.l ) 

CocUear  was  aUo  the  name  ffiren  to  a  unatl 
MMMM  Bfc<  mm  wfomM,  AcearaMf  toRlMMM 
Funioa,  it  wa«  ^  nf  tin-  crathns. 

CCX?HLIS^  wbKh  i*  (irvjieriy  a  dimitiutivc  of 
eoMia^  ta  mad  M  Ml  adjectiTe  with  columna^  to 
describe  sneh  cotmofM  M  tke  TebIb  Md  An- 
tonine  ;  bat  whether  the  ton  VM  Mfid  with  re- 
ferraoe  to  the  tpiral  ttaircaac  it  run  th<>  roiurnn, 
m  ta  tiM  MiMi  hM-ndial  ao  the  outaidc,  or  to 
flMoatlirMid  with  MrtdMf .  (P.  Vict  A 
Kttfiim.  Vrh.  Rom.  8,  9.) 

Pii^  HpiiM  tha  woti  alio  to  a  ftpc«:ie«  of 
mm  fiHMd  in  rtiiWi  (£f.  AT.  xzzvii.  12. 
•.74.)  fJ'.S.] 

CODEX,  dim.  CODICILLUS,  ia  jJ.  uUuU  with 
mu^mCf  tm  ClMtdiua  and  Oodiiu,  datutrum  and 
e&Mer«M,  oMKia  and  eoda.  Otto  (f9>.  #Hal  ^dd. 
ad  M.  AmUm.  L  2)  itill  Med  ih»  farm  mmim  to 
the  mxoe  aenae  in  whith  aftt-r-vunU  nxirjr  wo*  iiw<l 
csdMtwelj.  (Compare  Grid.  Mctam.  xii.  432.) 
lb*  wmi  migitally  lifwiad  tiM  fnak  or  atem  of 

fttR«  (Vinj.    ^V'-r.,.   il.  30  ;  ^.l^n.-na,  x!i.  B  ; 

//.  \.  xri.  aud  wa4  alta  a{>{iikt  <l  tu 
anjthinigr  oompoMd  of  laif^  piece*  of 
wwxi,  wbencf  tho  small  fi*htnf  or  ferry  boat*  on 
the  Tiber,  wtuck  itiar  originallr  have  been  like 
the  Indian  canoe*,  or  were  eonstnictcd  of  aeveraJ 
M^gUj  kewB  jilwiki  Htiled  tftlwr  in*  rada  and 


mi 


or 

Oidifirv'ir,  or  rtiwli'e'W.  fFt'^t.  aju!  VafTn,  ap. 
Nomimm^  xiii.  12  ;  Oelliua,  x.  2.i.)  The  aiimama 
if  CnABX  ftven  to  Appius  Claodiu  «Mt  ba 
traced  to  t!ii>  siimifli-ntir.n.  But  r'~'ai»  codex 
e^ieeialiy  a^tixxl  tii  wuudi-'ri  uihii-u  bound 
and  lined  with  a  eoat  of  wax,  for  the 
fnpoae  of  writing  upon  them,  and  when,  at  a  later 
a)fp,  parchment  or  paper,  or  other  material*  were 
•abctitnted  for  wood,  and  put  together  in  the 
t  af  •  boolc,  tiM  hmm  of  codex  WM  ttUl  ap- 


wurJ  wa*  uaetl  t<>  (-ii'r<  ariv 


we  had  it  alfta  a}4«lu'4  tu  iltc  Laljet  an  »Lich  ii 
bill  va*  whtim  :  and  the  tribune,  romeliui,  wlu  ti 
one  of  hi*  colleaftoe*  f  irbade  hu  bill  to  be  read  by 
the  hetmid  or  Mnbe,  read  it  himtelf  (l*^  ttidy!rm 
mam :  ace  Cic  ta  To/.  2,  and  A*con.  I*rd.  ui 
^flMB.  md  C«nMtf.  IV  58.  «d.  OrtUi).  At  a  atiU 
during  th«  liaa  of  tKa  anprrtrs,  tlw 
!1.  <  t'l.ii  of  law* 
or  eaoatilution*  ot  the  onprrDr*,  whether  made 
prirate  indtvidMb  «r  hy  pufalta  Mthufiti.  8m 
the  fuUowing  Brlu!<  *. 

The  diminutive  cdUiciHiu^  &r  raliu^f  ii^M.'<t^k't,  ii>a4 
Q*ed  mueh  in  the  aame  way  a*  codex.  It  (inifiiuillr 
■igni£ed  tablet*  of  the  kind  deachtied  abo>r,  and 
wa*  •ubaeqnently  employed  to  indinOe  any  unall 
book  or  document,  made  eithrr  of  parrhment  i>t 
paper.  (Ctc  I'ktl.  Tiii.  lU,  «d  /iaau  n.  l«i  b«»«C 
Cimi.  Recpecting  h*  MMUM  to  iiuiian 

tion  wkk  ft  ^MMt  tMttMMl)  M*  TkktamkM> 
TVM.  [Uai 

CODEX  GREOORlA'KtrS  nd  RBlUiO. 

nr.NI A  NT'S.  It  rJ^K-*  not  ap|H- at  quite  certain 
tf  ihii  uUii  denote*  oiia  colWuoa  nr  two  c«>lloc* 
tion*.  The  fc^imtX  ApinkNi,  kowavar,  ia,  that  thevt 
were  two  codi««a  cootpiled  rrapeetiifcly  by  Gnfo- 
rianua  and  Hermo(r<-rii''Via«,  who  arv  anmt*trme«, 
th'>iii.-li  UP  rpL'ctly,  calli'd  Gn'^iriti*  and  lirrmo- 
fcnea.  The  oodex  of  OfaRoriaoM  «m  divided 
nto  booka  (tb»  Doaibrr  «f  whieb  ia  oat  knawu),  and 
t^r  '„,-,k«  were  diviJM  intu  titl«-».  Th»-  fr.i^^'tiKiit* 
ui  \\.,s  i  >'kz  l«egiu  with  a>i)Ktitu(i'^n*  of  N-piimiua 
Se>  r  IV  A.  D.  IM^ud  end  with  tho*'>  nf  Diorletian 
arid  Mazimian,  A.  r>.  T*,'   i  ^Irx  of 

]icnnof(mianu*,  an  fjtr  a*  wc  knnw  it,  m  nnly 
quoted  by  tilJea,  tad  it  Miy  nntaiiu  ceMtitatioM 
of  Diocletiaii  and  Maxiniaii,  with  the  exccptMo  vt 
one  by  Antooinn*  Cararalht ;  it  may  piTha[«  h«M 
oonsi«tcd  of  one  book  only,  and  it  may  have  Uh-ii 
a  kind  of  N^ppiaaMUt  la  tho  other.  Tha  name  iier- 
mogentoBM  la  alwrnyi  pkead  itfW  tbat  «t  Ofrjtoti* 
aj5u»  :i  tM>  i  n!.^  is  fjii  .t.-i-l.  Acrordin^i  U>  tho 
Cou*uluii«i)>«>«,  Ihc  cod<'i  ot  Itmno^rnianus  alto 
contained  conntilatiMa  of  Vairn*  and  VaU-ntiinan 
II.,  which,  if  tni**.  wni:!,J  Lrin.'  <!uirn  the  comjuli-r 
to  a  time  acme  \i  at*  '..lit-r  Umn  the  xviga  of  Cuo- 
■tantine  the  (ItrAr.  ui  di-r  whom  it  ia  gaiiemUy  !*• 
that  he  lived.  These  codicea  wer»  not 
by  impenal  authority  ;  they  were  tho  work 
(jf  I>riviit»'  ulii.iU,  Kilt  ,i[i[>.'tr.  iiilv  »'M.;i  rAine  to 
be  cuujudercd  as  authority  in  court*  of  justice,  a*  ia 
*bewtt  todiiwtly  by  the  act  of  tboTbeododoB  and 
.Ta<!iiiian  c'i<1'  ■»  Ix'iiij:  f>nn^d  on  thf  iTN»f.  I  nf  the 
Codcx  Gr4'^»ruii)u*  Hrrmogcnianu*.  (Ziui> 
mem,^r«arAicA/<i  Rominchen  Primtrtektt,  HetdeL 
182G;  }Iu^,  AMfVntrA  (^M-Jin-kt/t  lUs  ti'um, 

Reci,t»,  llcrlin,  1832;  hWwj.  Cod.  (irrij.  ft  limn. 
in  Schultin^'s  ./anf^/rwr/rM/wi  Vrt.  Ac,  and  in  tin- 
Jm  Vivik  Amtgmtm,  BetnL  {  BcHk.ntr,  /«. 
s'ftfafiaam.)  [(J.  L. | 

r(  (T)  K  X  J  T  '-T r N*  T  A  \  V.  \  'S.  In  Februar>'  of 
the  year  a.  d.  52U,  Juatioian  appointed  •  eoounia- 
■ioii»  nKHM^tm  of  ten  pcmrna,  to  ndce  •  new  eal> 

lertion  of  ini[n  rial  C'liiititiitiotm.  Ani-in'  tli.  -.■  t<  ri 
were  1  rilxiiiuiuus,  who  wjts  ^tterwards  employc'tl 
on  the  Digcata  and  tho  Institotiaae*,  and  Thoo. 
philua,  a  teacher  of  law  at  Conatnntinnple.  1  ii>- 
commiaaion  wa*  directed  to  compile  one  code  imm 
those  of  Grrjforianijs,  Ilermo^nunu*,  and  Th«o« 
doaioii  sod  alao  from  the  oonatitatiaM  of  Theo> 
dMtot  Made  Mbeequently  to  bia  Mdo,  from  tboM 
<f  to  wwwBL  and  km  Ih*  MitilBtiMi  af 
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Joxtinian  hiiDsel£  The  inttroctioiu  given  to  the 
eoauinMKiiwn  canpvwcn^  then  to  omit  unaooei- 

Ban,'  preamble*,  repetitions,  coiUradictions,  antl 
obtolete  matter ;  to  express  the  law«  to  be  derived 
from  the  lources  above  mentioned  in  brief  Ian- 
gnntrf,  and  to  place  them  nndcr  appmiiriatc  titles  ; 
to  add  to,  take  from,  or  rary,  the  wonis  of  the  old 
constitationa,  when  it  might  be  necesaary  ;  but  to 
retain  the  order  of  timo  in  the  •oTecil  oonstitotioDi| 
bj  preaerving  the  dates  and  the  eemole*  namet, 
and  also  by  arnuii?ing  them  under  their  aevc'ral 
titles  in  the  order  of  time.  The  coUeetioD  was  to 
iadndo  noeripto  and  edkta,  as  wdl  at  «aMtitD> 
tioncs  properly  «o  callod.  Fnrrti^fTt  months  after 
the  date  of  the  commission,  the  code  was  completed 
and  declared  to  be  law  (16th  April,  529)  under 
the  title  of  the  Jiutinianctu  Codex  ;  and  it  was  de- 
clared that  the  sources  from  which  this  code  was 
derived  were  no  longer  to  have  any  bindinj;  force, 
and  that  the  new  code  alone  thoold  be  referred  to 
as  of  legal  anthority.    {CoiuKL  4§  Mm.  Cod. 

Confirmittulo.) 

The  Digetta  or  Pandcctae,  and  the  Institutionrs, 
weie  eorapiled  afW  the  publication  of  this  eode, 

•ubsequeiitly  to  which  fifty  deci.siones  and  some 
new  const itiitiones  aluo  were  promulgutird  by  the 
•mperor.  Thia  tendered  a  refiekm  of  the  code 
neceuary ;  and  accord  insjly  a  commission  for  that 
purpose  was  ffiven  to  Tribonianus,  to  Dorothcuit,  a 
diitiiiLriiislu'd  tciiehef  of  law  at  Herytiis  in  Phoenicia, 
and  three  others.  The  now  code  was  promulgated 
at  Conataathiople,  on  the  19tli  KoTemDer5S4,  and 
the  n.»o  of  the  dei  isioni'S  the  new  constittitiones, 
and  of  the  firtt  edition  of  tlie  Jiutiniaiictis  Codex, 
ma  forbidden.  The  second  edition  {teeunda  ediiio, 
repeti'fit  pmilt-iiio.  Codex  reptlttnr  jmieli'cfiorn'.i)  is 
the  co<le  that  we  now  possess,  in  twelve  bouks, 
eaeh  of  wh  idi  is  divided  into  titles:  it  is  not  known 
haw  many  books  the  first  edition  eontained.  The 
eonstttntionM  are  arranged  nnder  their  serenl  titles, 
in  the  order  of  time  and  with  the  nanieu  of  the  ein- 
pcrora  by  whom  they  were  respectively  made,  and 
thehr  dates. 

The  rnnsf'tntinns  in  thi^  rode  do  not  po  further 
back  than  those  of  Hadrian,  and  those  of  the  im- 
mediate snesessors  of 'Hadrian  are  few  in  nmnber ; 
a  circumstance  owing  in  part  to  the  use  made  of 
the  earlier  codes  in  the  compilation  of  the  .Tustinian 
code,  and  also  to  the  &ct  of  many  of  the  earlier 
constitutions  being  inoorponted  in  the  writings  of 
the  jurists,  from  which  alone  amr  knowledge  of 
mniiy  of  them  conld  be  derivei  ^OnuHL  Dt 
MnttHdatione  Cod.  Dom.  Justin.) 

The  comtitntiens,  as  they  appear  in  this  code, 
have  been  in  Tnnev  i-i'r  <i  altered  hr  the  compilers, 
and  consequently-,  in  on  historical  point  of  view, 
the  eede  it  net  alwaja  tnistworthy.  This  fact 
npeaia  fiom  a  eompaiison  of  this  code  with  the 
Tmodmian  code  and  the  Novellae.  The  order  of 
tile  subject-matter  in  this  code  citrresjionds,  in  a 
certain  way,  with  that  in  the  Digest.  Thus  the 
■eren  patts  into  iriiieh  the  fifty  hooks  of  the 
Digest  are  distributed,  correspotid  to  the  first  nine 
ho^  of  the  Code.  The  matter  of  the  three  last 
hoolES  of  the  CSode  ia  hardly  treated  of  in  the 
Difrest.  The  mnttpr  of  the  fir^t  Ihook  of  the  Di^^est 
ia  placed  in  tbts  iirst  book  of  the  Cudc,  after  the 
law  relating  to  ecclesiastical  matters,  which,  of 
coliise,  is  not  cootained  in  the  Digest ;  and  the 
thtee  fbllosrtqg  hooka  of  die  fiist  part  of  the  Digest 
•amspood  lo  the  Mooisd  hook  of  the  Codew  The 


following  books  of  the  Code,  the  ninth  tnckided, 
eomspend  reepectirely,  m  a  i^eaeia]  way,  to  the 

followiiifT  part^  if  fli-  n-jjesL  Some  of  the  con- 
stitutions which  were  in  the  first  edition  of  th9 
Code,  and  are  referred  to  in  the  Institntimieai  htm 
l>oen  omitted  in  the  second  edition.  (Instit.  %  tit. 
2tl,  8.  27  ;  4.  tiL  6.  8.  24.)  St'veral  constitutions, 
which  have  also  been  1  i^t  In  the  course  of  tim^, 
have  been  restored  by  Charondas,  Cujacius,  and 
Oontios,  from  the  Greek  version  of  them.  (Ziro- 
racni,  &C.  ;  Hiij^o,  LchrlMchder  Gttchidite  drs  J{6m. 
iUekLSic.  i  Backing,  l»MtitMimmm.)     [G.  L.J 

OODBX  THB6!»08IA'NUS.  Is  the  ymw 
429,  Theodosius  II.,  commonly  r  il'i  i  Theodosius 
the  younger,  appointed  a  commission,  consisting  of 
eight  persons,  to  form  into  a  coda  all  the  edicta  and 
generalcsconftitutionesfnnn  the  timeof  ron.<.tantinp, 
and  according  to  the  model  of  the  Codex  Grego- 
rianus  and  liermogimianns  (ad  m'milihtdimem  Ore- 
aoriami  M  Hmm^emam  CbdieiM),  In  the 
mstriKtiaiis  were  renewed  or  lepeated ;  hot  the 
connni-rsioiu-rs  were  now  sixteen  in  number.  Anti- 
ochus  was  at  the  head  of  both  commissions.  It 
seems,  howersr,  lo  have  been  originaHy  the  desigB 
of  the  emperor  not  only  to  make  a  code  which 
should  be  supplementary  to,  and  a  coutinuation  of, 
the  Codex  Orc^rianus  and  Hermogenianus  ;  bnt 
also  to  compile  a  work  on  Roman  law  from  the 
classical  jurists,  and  the  constitutions  prior  to  those 
of  Cunsiantiiie.  However  this  may  bo,  the  fiiat 
commission  did  not  accomplish  this,  and  what  «« 
now  have  U  die  eode  whieh  waa  compiled  by  the 
second  commisslnn.  This  code  was  complete*!,  and 
promulgated  as  law  in  liie  Eastern  empire  in  438, 
and  declared  to  be  the  substitute  for  all  the  oonsti- 
tntions  made  since  the  time  of  Coiistaiitine.  lit 
the  iame  year  (4:U!)  the  cwic  was  forwarded  to 
Valentinian  III.,  th>'  son-in-law  of  Theodosius,  by 
whom  it  was  laid  before  the  Roman  Senate,  ai^ 
confirmed  as  law  m  the  Western  empire.  Nine 

years  later  Theodosius  forwarded  to  Yaleiitiiiian 
his  new  constitutions  {noveUat  co>utUtiti<me$)t  which 
had  been  made  since  the  pablicatfam  of  the  code ; 
and  thi  •io  also  verc  in  the  next  year  (448)  pro- 
mulgated as  law  in  the  Western  e!iipin\  So  lonj; 
as  a  connection  existed  between  the  liislem  and 
Western  empires,  that  is,  till  the  overthrow  of  the 
latter,  the  name  Novelhie  was  given  to  the  con- 
stitutions BHb«e*]Ucnt  to  the  code  of  Thoodnsius. 
The  ktest  of  these  NovelkM  that  have  come  down 
to  na  are  tluee  of  the  time  of  Leo  and  Amhemiaa, 
A.  D.  468. 

The  Codex  Theodosianus  consists  of  sixtet'it 
books,  the  greater  part  of  whidi,  as  well  as  his 
Novellae,  exist  in  their  genuine  state  The  books 
are  divided  into  titles,  and  the  titles  are  sub- 
divided into  constitutions  or  laws,  'i'he  valuable 
edition  of  J.  Oothofrcdus  (6  voU,  foL  Logd.  16<>6, 
re-edited  by  Ritter,  Lips.  — 1745,  6  vols,  fill.) 
contains  the  code  in  its  complete  fonn,  e\ri  ]>t  the 
first  five  books,  for  which  it  was  necessary  to  use 
the  epitome  eontained  in  the  Braviariam  [Brbvla- 
riumJ.  This  is  also  the  case  with  the  editioti  of 
this  code  contained  in  the  Jiu  Civile  Ankjuitiftifiia- 
neum  of  Bert  in.  1IJI5.  Bot  the  recent  discoveiy 
of  a  MS.  of  the  Breviariura,  at  MiUm,  by  Ctosnoa, 
and  of  a  Palimpsest  of  the  Theodosian  eode  at 
Turin  by  Peyron,  has  contributed  larj^i  ly  botb  to 
the  critical  knowkdge  of  the  other  j^orts  of  thia 
code,  and  has  added  muneiww  gnsune  conalito. 
tioaa  to  the  fiiat  five  hoQk%  paitieahily  to  the 
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fint    RlarfN  3t»ewt'iT<M  alao  hart  midti  to  our 

lu>ovIf  i^L'-^  <'f  th'"  Lit»  r  ^n»iks  3ii<i  hia  edition  of  the 
^w^LonoMCodc,  Bona,  16^7,  4to,  k  Um  klM« 

Tt..-  ^itract  or  epitone  of  Ui«  fint  f.vt?  IkhiIis  in 
the  Brenahom  is  T«rj  aouity  ;  2V2  lawi,  or  fnft' 
Brnts  of  lava,  wmm  MUtled,  which  the  diacorehea 
of  CJ*^' Li<  aiid  Pcyrrrn  rr\!uriil  to  200.  M.ij-.-  n  - 
wnt  tiisct Irenes  bj  Carla  Baudi  a  V'caiue  at  Tumt 
win  add  to  the  6th,  8th,  9tk,  ietk,»4  lHh  book*. 

HtntHam  CBMtimrianwi  antorkir  to  the  time 
«f  Jawiaiag  are  coDeded  m  atz  hooka  m  the  Jtu 

UlDci'a  OMR  recant  edition. 

Tkt  flMDBMMI  of  TiMteiM  Via  rmpi-'wervd 
to  arrange  the  canatituti<>;u-s  .-)(X''>rTrir<<;  Ui  tli-  ;r 
fuhject,  aod  udflr  each  anbject  arxnoninij;  to  the 
•rier  of  tixB0$  to  ttfUBl*  Anae  whick  «0B> 
tained  dip  rrnt  rrnttrr.  nnr!  tn  nmit  ».liat  vrrin  r.nt 
rwential  oc  supt^nluijui.  'I  hc  arnUigciuviit  <.)!  ikc 
Tbeodosian  code  differa  in  the  main  from  that  of 
tha  cade  ef  Juatinian,  which  timta  of  itia  ecd«ii- 
aat'wT  m  the  Ix-ginninfr.  while  that  of  Tbeodnaiua 
ia  the  6rvt  book  troita  rhieflj  of  offici  <•  ;  .ind  the 
tac  ned,  third,  faith,  end  bcgBBiiqg  of  the  fifth  book 
Inat  of  jae  pmaCan.   The  oHer  Immv  ehaerred, 

iu  "  ru-  In  ih"  r..d.'  wliioh  it  yrnfri*.  A  t.>  f..r,.>w 
aa  a  isodeL,  mti.^  tb>-  ordi-r  uf  ihv  wnte'ra  mx  the 
■netoriaa  edict.  Tbe  eighth  book  contain*  the 
laws  aa  to  gift",  the  penaitiea  of  celil  ;!-  y.  nufl  that 
rriating  to  tht:  }ua  lib  rorum.  I  be  umlh  book 
liepna  with  erimca.  The  lawa  retating  to  the 
«ff«  eaalMMd  in  the  lixteenth 
It  n  ohtiam  from  the  circuin- 


itancea  under  'vihirh  th<'  Tl:"  idii^Ian  and  Jnatiniao 
codes  wcfc  caiupiled,and  from  a  ramnariaMi  ef  (1mm, 
that  tWJoMtaaMicedewae  grcetljbidelrted  tetbe 
Tbeodoran.  The Theodocian  code  waaalao  the  Ihxsis 
of  the  edict  of  Tbeodohc  km^  of  the  Ostro^i>Ui»  ; 
it  waa  epitomiaed,  with  aa  mteipcetation,  in  the 
VisiipAh  Lex  Romaia  [DaBViAnit'x]  ;  and  the 
Bar^andian  Lex  Rotnana,  commonly  caUcd  Papouti 
laWr  Reaponaorrtm,  waa  founded  man  U»  CO.  Lbj 

coDiciiJ.ua  iCoDJo.] 

OODON  fnttavXahalL  [TkirmnfaBOitx.] 

COF:  MPTIO.    [MAiRiiiuMt  „.] 
CUL.\A  (8«(irror),  the  principal  meal  of  the 
Oreeke  aad  Bn—n^  cemeponding  to  our  dsmer, 

ra'.'-,;'r  than  ?r:Tip«T.    As  ihe  aro  not 

cku.-lj  distiDguiabcd,  it  will  be  conrenicnt  to  give 
a  l)n«raceBiiBt  of  bD  ef  tbca  uder  Iba  pireent 
had. 

1.  Gbsbk. — The  niateriala  for  an  account  of 

(i:<^_k  rxnis  diir;i,^'  the  claatical  period  of 
A^«M  aad  Sparta,  an  aloMal  to  ia> 

Sereral  anii>-iil  aiuhrrs,  l4-niu-d  inrvSXoyoi,  nrc 
aentiovied  hy  Athenaeoii ;  but,  uufyrtunateij,  their 
writings  onlr  Ml  fife  in  the  fngmenta  quoted  hy 
\hr..  IV.i  sTc-at  work,  the  r)'-iiiiii.>«)p!u5t«,  i»  nn 
iiiexLausubit:  treiuRiry  of  ihi«  kind  ol  luMwledgt?, 
bat  31  arranged,  aad  ^^  ith  little  attempt  to  di»> 
tiagiinh  the  cnatoaM  of  difiierent  perioda. 

The  poona  of  Homer  contain  a  real  picture  of 
rarly  tnannera,  in  erery  way  wunfiy  of  thr  anti- 
^pisriaa^i  attentiocu  At  they  ataad  apart  firom  all 
ether  writings  it  wWi  be  eeafvenMit  to  cedtiUt  in 
an-  ^i'  w  ihf  state  of  things  wl^iili  they  detcribe. 
It  u  nat  to  he  expected  that  the  Iloinenc  meala  at 
ail  agree  with  the  toetoaae  ef  a  Uter  pcfiod  $  ia- 
1  jft  vaaid  faa  » iMm  WMte  «f  time  to 
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adapting  th«  ait«  tu  ihc  other.  Atheitaeoa  (() 
who  haa  entered  fullr  into  the  aubjcct,  iruuitba  M 
the  ■nnkr  eiaipBd'ty  of  the  Ueeichc  banqorta, 
m  which  kfaifr*  end  private  bmh  all  partake  of  the 
»Amc  f>>i..d.  It  o'liKit  .n  even  for  rovnl  jwr*. .ti- 
agra  to  prepare  their  own  i&aab  (//.  ix.  2«e— 218  j 
compare  Oen.  sxrfiL  SIX  MlA  Uljvea  {Od,  ST. 
:v>J  i  cWam  UMeV  M  a«m  ptoAdMl  ia  tha 
cuiuMuj  art  — 

Three  nanwa  of  meala  oecur  in  thr  1 1  uid  and  <  )<I  y  k-^  v 
— i^erar,  lerrror,  Upvor.  TL«  divj-.i'iii  ,  "f  Uie 
meala  ia  aacribed,  ia  a  fragment  of  Aeacbvlaa 
qeatad  by  Alb— Wi  (i.  p.  IIX  Pahum'dra. 
The  wmn  l^^ttfver  apffcrmlr  meaaa  the  earif  ( i^' 
^>^.  xvi.  2)  ni  it'ifwof  d.^-t  the  late  meal  ;  but 
S4rrv«r,  on  the  other  band,  w  uaed  fur  «««bar  {Ji. 
il  S8L,  Od,  ztM.  170),  apparenUy  wiiheal  mf 
reference  to  tijnc.  Wr  «}ioii!J  b<-  fur  fi.I,  Ji  .w- 
ever,  how  we  aivae  fxtm)  \hf  luiMltied  LaLiU  a 
camp  ta  Aa  nguar  caetom*  of  ordinary  life. 

From  ttumeroua  paaaag^a  in  the  Iliad  and  '^'^y 
it  eppeara  to  have  be<-n  uaual  to  ait  during  iuvmi- 
timea.    In  the  palace  of  Telemachut,  before  eatiiy 
a  aervant  briii^a  Minma^  who  ie  bahqad  at  ft 
•tianger,  the  x^P^  or  htUai  watar    ai  a  geldan 

fitcber,  }><>iiring  it  over  ft  i-ilirT  vewrL"    {iki.  i. 
36.)    Bee!,  mutton,  aod  goat 'a  iioak  ware  the 
ordinary  meatai,  naoally  eaiaa  leaHad }  yet  tnm  tba 


we  lem  that  boiled  meala  wen  held  to  l>c  far  from 

unaavoury.  Chceao,  flour,  and  ocotiionallj  fniitji, 
aUo  fonned  part  of  the  Honioric  mrala,  Bnad, 
brought  on  in  baakcta  (//.  ix.  217),  and  lalt 
to  which  HoBwr  jpTM  the  epithet  X  BMto> 
tiooed;  from  €kL  btS.  4B&,  the  latter  appear*, 
cvrii  at  this  liir^y  [x-riod,  to  li.iv.  li.-.  n  a  »ign  of 
hoapitality  ;  in  (A/,  xi  122,  it  is  the  sarfc  of  a 
atrange  people  net  to  know  ita  o»c. 

Each  gwrst  npi^-^nrs  t*.  hnvr-  had  hU  nwri  tnhio, 
and  be  who  \»as  f]ri>t  in  rank  prciidid  uvrr  tho 
reat  Meiirlaua,  at  the  Diarringc  feast  of  Ilermionr, 
begin*  the  banquet  by  taking  in  hii  honda  the  »ide 
of  a  roaated  ox  and  placin^^  it  before  hia  frienda. 
(ftil.  iv.  »:.').)  .At  the  aame  eiit  rainment  niusie 
and  dancing  arc  introduced :  —  **  The  divine  miiH 
■tiel  bynaed  to  the  aenkd  ef  the  lyre,  and  two 
tnniMrTS  (Kutirrr-qTrip*)  h.-jjan  the  fe*ti'..-  »trint, 
wheeling  round  in  the  tiiidst**  It  waa  not  beneath 
the  notiona  of  thoio  early  dajt  to  ttinmlale  the 
hev)e«  to  haUlc  (//.  xil  311), 

'E9frri  rt,  Kplaerlf  rt,  iSt  TrA«<o«r  Srtrtieir^iy, 

and  Ajax  on  hia  return  from  the  contest  with 
Hector  ia  pi  ueMlad  by  AgamcnMn  with  tha 

The  uamcs  of  several  artiilf^  of  the  festive  bfiftrd 
eeeor  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyaaey.  Knivea,  apita, 
cup*  of  varioua  ahapea  and  aizes,  bottlea  made  of 
goat-akin,  caska,  dec.,  ore  all  mentioned.  Many 
aorta  of  wine  were  in  uae  among  the  heroea  ;  aome 
ot  Mettor^  ie  leiaarked  on  ae  beiiw  eleren  jrcam 
eld.  The  Matenean  wine,  ea  called  ften  luieo, 
.i  h.Trt,  was  f^iKxi.illy  celebrated,  find  would  bear 
mingling  with  twenty  times  ita  own  quantity  of 
water.  It  najr  be  ebaerred  that  wiaa  waa  acMOB, 
ItwrntdnAfm,  WbmNaikraiid 
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ttt  down  togetim;  **m  wmnim,**  I!k«  vnto  m  god- 
dess fefts  1  li '"  I',  them  ri  jxilislied  lat»Ie,  with  a 
hnuca  trajr,  i^l  2*  Kpi^ivor  itiiTtf  b^op.  Then  she 
nun^M  •  cup  of  Pnunniu  wine  in  Nettor^a  own 
goblet,  and  cuts  the  clieese  of  grat's  milk  with  a 
Steel  knife,  scatteriiig  white  dmir  over  it.  The 
gueiits  dnmk  to  one  another:  i\n\*  the  gods  (//,  iv. 
4)  5fiS<xar'  oAX^Aout,  and  UlyMcs  |>ledged 
AchiUe*,  sa^iiJg,  x<"P'»  'AxtA.«C  {IL  ix.  225).  Wine 
mu  drawn  fit>m  a  larger  veaael  [Cratbr]  into 
the  nipt  fram  which  it  wm  dmnk,  and  before 
drinking,  lifandolU  w«n  BAdtto  the  goda  by  pour- 
ing some  of  the  eontoife  en  the  gnuid.  IjL  TiL 

490.) 

The  fateieedag  eeaae  between  UljMce  and  tiie 

awituherd  (CW.  xir,  420)  g^ve*  a  parallel  Tiew  of 
eorS/  manners  in  »  lower  grade  of  life.  After  a 
welcome  hat  been  given  to  the  ttnuiger,  The 

swineherd  cleav*»«  the  wood,  and  they  plat*  the 
•wine  of  tive  yean  old  on  the  hearth.  In  the 
goodncM  of  his  heart,  Eiunaens  for;;ets  not  the  im- 
mortal gods,  and  dedicetee  the  firstling  lodt  with  » 
prayer  for  Ulysses's  rptnra.  He  next  tmitee  the 
animal  with  a  piece  of  cleft  oak,  ai\d  the  attend- 
ants siqge  off  the  hiur.  lie  then  cuts  the  nw  meat 
•U  raand  from  the  linbe,  end  laying  it  fai  the  rich 
fat,  and  jsprinklin)?  flour  wp«in  it,  thr  v.  s  it  on  the 
tire  as  lui  olFering  (i»af»xi|)  to  the  gtKls,  the  rest 
the  attendants  cut  up  and  pierce  with  spits,  ^nd 
having  cooked  it  with  rninnng  skill,  draw  otl'  all, 
and  lay  the  nie«s  on  the  tallies.  'J'hen  the  swine- 
hefd  Itands  lip  til  divide  the  purtiong,  seven  pur- 


in  all,  Ave  for  bimaelf  and  the  guerta,  and 
ene  apiece  to  Mercury  and  the  nymphs.** 

Theiv  is  ni)thinj{  more  worthy  of  remark  in  the 
Honierio  uuumei*  than  the  bospitalitiy  shown  to 
itfangefa.   Befbre  it  ia  known  who  uey  nee,  or 

whence  they  c<>nie,  it  h  the  custom  of  the  times  to 
give  thetu  a  welcome  reception.  (Oc/.  L  125,  dLC.) 
When  Nestor  and  his  sons  »aw  the  strangen, 
"  They  all  came  in  a  crowd  and  salutx-d  theni  with 
the  liiuid,  and  made  them  sit  down  ut  the  feast  ua 
the  toh  fleecet  by  the  sen  dMn.** 

The  Greeks  ^  a  later  age  usually  partook  of 
three  meals,  caRed  htcpdrifr^ia^  &pi<rTOf^  and  Srrnwr. 
The  last,  which  correspfind*  to  the  S6piroy  of  the 
Homeric  poems,  was  the  cTeniog  meal  or  dinner  ; 
the  Scorer  was  the  Inndieen ;  nnd  the  htpdnafia^ 

w  hich  aii^wer^  to  tlie  ifH0Tttr  ef  HoOMr^  WSS  the 
ecu4y  raoU  or  breakfaitt. 

The  iKpdrta/ia  was  taketi  immodiatelj'  after 
^IsilJ^'  in  the  morning  tvyvs.  iifOty,  Aristopb. 
AveSf  1266).  It  usually  con^i^ktcd  ot  bread,  dipped 
in  ynwiiwd  wine  {iKf«trot\  whence  it  derived 
He  mme.  (Plut  Symp.  riii.  6.  |  4 ;  SchoL  ad 
7%f»er.  i.  51  ;  Athenaeus,  I  p.  1 1.) 

Next  followed  the  lipiffToy  or  luncheon  ;  hut  the 
time  at  which  it  was  token  is  uncertain.  It  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  Xenophonii  Anahewa, 
and  a|>pearR  to  have  l>een  taken  at  difTi  rent  times, 
as  woiild  naturally  be  the  caA«  with  soldiers  in 
Suidas  (s.  V.  Affrrn>r)  says  that  it 
fhnt  in  about  nine 
o'clock  in  tiie  Qioming  ;  but  thu  account  dues  uut 
apaa  wiA  the  statementa  ef  ether  ancient  writers. 
We  may  conclude  ftom  wkhj  ekeamitanfles  that 
this  men]  was  taken  afcont  the  middle  of  tlw  day, 
and  that  it  answen^  to  the  Tliuuan  pmndium^  as 
Plutarch  C^nv*.  viii  &  |  5)  asserts.  Beaidca 
-^"^  the  tune  of  the  wMlaaVn  dTapd,  «t  which 
to  liara  been  boi^ht  ftc  the 


was  takfn  about  the  thin!  Ii 
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ipiffravt  waa  ftoB  nam  oVlode  tOI  WMm.  Thia 

agrees  with  the  account  of  Aristojihanf^  (''""p. 
605 — 612),  who  introduces  Philoclcon  describing 
the  pleaaore  of  returning  home  after  attending  the 
courts,  and  partaking  of  a  good  ipiaroy.  The 
courts  of  jiMtice  could  scarcely  have  fiiii*bed  their 
sittings  by  nine  o'clock.  Timaeiu  also  defines 
StlXrt  vpwto,  which  we  know  to  have  been  the 
early  part  of  the  afternoon  [Di»],  as  the  time 
before  the  ipitrrw.  The  Apurrw  was  usually  a 
sim^  meal,  hnt  of  comae  variod  aeeordiqg  to  the 
hahita  ef  tndindttah.  Thai  laehonMchna,  in  de- 
scribing  liis  mode  of  life  to  .^Mxjraten,  who  greatly 
approves  of  it,  says,  'Kptcr^  jkra  >ti^c  Kwhs  fiirr* 
Vftof  wA^lFft  ^iiiss^^iv  (Xen.  Ofcem.  xL  18). 

The  principal  meal,  however,  was  the  tuwro^. 
It  was  usually  token  rather  late  in  the  day,  fre- 
quently not  before  sunaeL  (Lysiaa,  A  ~ 
PL  26.)  iUnatophanea  {fieeL  652)  says, 

Sol  ik  ^\4i«9t. 


Rut  in  order  to  ascertain  the  time  meant  hy 
Sctcdrovy  rh  ot(mx*!o*'»  the  reader  is  refured  to 
the  article  Hobolooivv. 

The  Athenians  were  a  social  people,  and  were 
\cry  fond  of  dining  in  company.  Kutcruinnienta 
were  ugually  glvan,  hoth  m  the  heroic  agfs  and 
latter  times,  when  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the 
gods,  either  on  public  or  private  occi»*i«ajs  ;  and 
mlso  on  the  anniversary  of  the  birthdajv  of  mem- 
bers of  the  fisfflily,  or  of  illiutrious  persons,  whether 
living  or  dead.  Plutarch  {Symp.  viiL  1.  §  1) 
speaks  of  an  entertainment  5)eiiig  given  on  thii 
annivenaiy  of  the  binhdaja  both  of  Socratn  aud 
Phte. 

When  young  men  w  ishrd  to  dine  together  they 
firiHjueutly  contributed  each  a  certain  sum  of  money, 
called  avfiSokii,  or  brought  their  own  provisions 
^vith  thin,  ^^'h■;^  the  f.r^t  plan  was  adopted, 
thtiv  ucru  said  avA  ffv^i^oAwy  Sdrvrif,  aud  ooe 
indifidnal  wm  nnallj  eotmsted  with  the 
to  procore  the  {m>visiont,  and  make  all  the 
sary  jmpaintians.  Thna  wn  lend  in  Tctcnee 
(AaMsel,  iiL  4)~~ 

**  Heri  aliquot  adolescontuli  coimns  in  Piiwo, 
In  hnnc  diem  ut  de  symbolis  essemiia.  Chaercam 

ei  rei 

Pmefecimus :  dati  anmdi:  kicit%  tenipia  ceoati- 

tuttun  e*t" 

This  kind  of  tntiruinracnt  in  which  each  guest 
cnntn)>uu>d  to  the  expoue,  k  mmtimied  hi  Hoaser 
{Od.  I  226)  under  the  nauM  of  ^paivs; 

An  entertainment  in  which  each  person  bronght 
his  ov^Ti  provi.sioris  with  him,  or  at  lea»t  con- 
tributed something  to  the  general  stock,  was  calleit 
9tSwvtw  Avh  ^n^^vsr,  hecanae  the  pmviaiona  worn 
brought  in  baskets.  (Athen.  viii.  p.  365.)  This  kind 
of  entertainment  is  also  spoken  of  by  Xenopboa 
(^««.iiL  14.  1  1). 

The  most  umtal  kind  of  entertainments,  how- 
ever, were  those  in  which  a  person  invitt<i  bia 
friends  to  his  own  house.  It  was  expected  that  they 
should  come  dressed  with  more  than  ordinary  care, 
and  also  have  bathed  shortly  before  ;  hence,  when 
Socmt<*s  was  going  to  an  entertaiimient  at  Agu- 

thonX  we  are  told  that  he  both  washed  and  put 
enhiiaheea,~thii^whicbheaeldamdid.  (Platn, 
j(paVhC^^174.)  <A«aoQBMtbe; 


...... ^le 
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It  tll«  Wn**  of  tlir'.r  S':<t,  ihf'r  ^hr^n  «r  s:i:iil.il« 
mat  takeu  bv  lim  »1av<^  mmk  ihrxr  fret  vaabed 
(tmtKifiw  and  a«iiriC<u'.)  In  anctttt  vmIcs  if 
«t  *v  fr  -qui-n'.ly  »«Hr  a  »'  iTe  or  odier  pemn  re 
{treKQbrd  th«;  act  ot  ukiUg  otf  the  ■boca  of  tbe 
nuU,  ttf  which  mn  wuMBpto  u  giTen.  from  «  tem 
ottB  B  Om  niii^  Mmiim,  ■  f^m.  Ater 
ik«ir  fret  W  be«i  wuM  tib* 


COKNX 


nXiTOi  or  couchf*  (Kol  J  ^Jr        a»oi'Iffa'  ri* 


It  kM  dfCM^r  InM  MMiM  tttt  RflMT  avffw 

at  tbeir  one^  ;  but  »t  what  time  tb*  chsng«  wiu 
lUliiin  I  il  i*  naceitJun.    Mllcr  (Dnrimii,  IT.  S. 

J  1)  ea»c-iiL  s  fr^fin  a  fracrm'^nt  r.f  AJ<rrrmii,  qaoled 
by  Atb»-nA'-u*  {m.  p.  1  li;,  Uioi  tiie  ^4liUtalu  were 
acn^?^>•JJl-<i  to  recline  at  their  meal*  m  earij  m  the 
laM  «f  Akmaa.  Th^  ITiwiMl  «f  Crete  ahrajr* 
at ;  hot  the  AtbcniaH,  lile*  th*  8f«rtJMac,  were 
a- (■•i»t</ra<>i  to  r>-ci;ne.  Tho  Orc«rk  »(>ni<-T)  and 
djiTdBm,  bewcTcc,  Uk«  the  Bmuu,  cotniimcd  to 

auf-cnt  »  r>rVn  of  art. 

li  vm  tmmi  for  only  two  perMM  to  recime  oa 
each  conch.  Thai  A^hon  my  t*  Afteodemiai, 
-j»  3*,  'Apt^MilfU,  -rofi'  'Zpv('-fiax»r  kotixkKIpjv  : 
loi  Id  Socntea,  A«Sfo,  ^xfiartt,  trap  ipi*  carti. 

(Pli^  Symp.  c  3),  4.  p.  17>^).  A! jo  at  a 
faaaqoet  given  by  Attaginu*  of  Thebes  to  6Ay 
Peniaaa  and  fifty  Oredta,  we  Are  MM  tint  mm 
Pvr?i.\n  and  <>n<r  (invk  nrlimd  ofi  >.-uh  ctiQch. 
la  aactaBt  work*  of  an  we  uaoaUjr  aea  tbe  gaeata 
wtwimai  m  Urn  ;  l«t  aonftimca  tiMv  iaa 
lar/T-r  number  on  ^^^^  kXIvv  :  »■  *'  ihp  nit 
viwier  the  artid*  STifPu«it'M.  The  manner  in 
which  they  rectixd^  tlK  v^fuk  ri}t  KoroicAi*^*, 
a4  Plutarch  (ASirmp.  t.  R)  aill*  it,  will  undcr- 
by  refemxi^  to  the  wuudcut  already  aiea- 
tiooed,  wh«re  tbe  gveata  are  repretented  rKliuijig 
with  their  left  amu  oa  striped  pillows  (vvoyir^rm), 
and  hariag  their  right  frn  ;  whence  Lociiui 

After  tha  gneau  had  placed  thciaaelvea  00  the 
iMmm,  tba  iSivei  broog ht  hi  waMr  t»  vmII  tMr 

Jiiudj  (oioep  Kara  x*^p^^  iSii^').    Th<- su?>*i-i|it»»T>t 

ironedmgi  of  the  dinoer  are  bricdr  deachbed  b 
tim  liM    Ai«lo|iliHWi  (F«p.  13l«X 

*T>«f  aafnl  X'V^*'       '''p«tw4(at  ^Iv^ptur 

» 

The  dinner  waa  then  aerred  ap  ;  whence  we  read 
tn  Aristophanea,  and  elsewhere,  of  rkt  rpaw4(at 
fhr^iptuff  by  which  cxpreaaion  wo  arc  to  und'T- 
ataad  not  BMrdjr  tbe  diahea,  bat  the  tables  them- 
•drea.  (PMnea.  sfi.  iftliiK.  It.  p.  i4t,£)  It  ap- 
T»-ars  that  a  taM.^,  with  f»rovi«i(ifia  u|Kiti  it,  was 
placed  before  each  ttXimn:  and  thus  we  (ind  in  all 
aaeiaat  woilc*  «f  art,  which  represeot  bfl7i<iii<-t«  or 
sytapoak,  a  rmal!  table  or  tripo<l  j)lA<.fd  bvfur-  the 
aAiini,  ajid  alien  lli«rv:  arc  more  than  two  persons 
mk  the  KJdr%  serend  of  such  tuhlcx.  Theae  Ubies 
are  eriikntljr  mbU  oiaagh  to  be  awvad  with 
ease. 

fn  eating,  the  Greeks  hafl  no  knivm  or  forks, 
bat  made  use  of  their  fingers  only^  except  in  eat- 
ing Boapa  or  oAcr  liqtrifflL,  wMch  they  nartook  of 

l.y  tQeana  of  a  »p««>n,  cnlled  MU<rT(A?j,  lAVftrpoy,  or 
ttif^pot.  Sonietiznea  they  used  instead  of  a  spoon, 
a  hollowed  of  brntd,  also  called  fiwrrix-^. 

(Pollux,  VL  87,  X.  89  ;  Arlstnp'i  Ufil  ; 

iijvudas,  «.  r.  /ivorlAq.)    After  eatui^  they  wiped 


tlirir  firtfcri  an  piecea<<f  1>r.  .iil.c-vlo*!  Aroday^tiXfai, 
^Poilux,  T1.  9X)  Tb<-v  di  l  It  a  u«c  any  d<^ihs  or 
■fkiMt  th«  x^tpitt&KT^^  and  /c^wyvM,  i^iiidi 
are  aomciinies  mmtion.-d  1  p.dlm,  icy,  wrrr-  tnwH% 
which  were  wiijf  wUtfu  iLt.^'  uoiitcd  tbrir 


thai  lha 


II 


it  af  lh«  dioiM-* 
(Wato,  Sfmp,  c.  S. 
j\  I  r.V  )  T!i'*  '111*'  i»hii  li.id  tt(t'  <  tocf  mAiia/<  (jient 
of  it  vaa  called  rpaft^tUt  or  TMrs{ 
(Atkiiu  IT.    171,    t  PoUbs.  iH  4I«  tL  18). 

It  wikild  fTrred  the  litiitt.  thin  ^n-rk  t'  (r'v.i 
au  aia:fjuj:jt  of  tbe  different  dishes  wbtch  were  in- 
troduced  at  a  Ureek  dinaai^  tllMlgh  their  n— bar 
is  fiw  {h'fow  thr^-  uhit  h  were  usually  |«rtakrQ 
of  al  a  iitiiuaii  KiU<  riAiiiuieiit.  The  moat 
food  among  the  Greeks  was  the  /id^  ( Due. 
a  kind  al  Awm^  or  soft  cake,  which  was  pr«« 
pared  i«  dlffiaaal  ways,  as  appeara  by  the  tarioua 
iuwTii-«  which  »»-rr  cm  n  t'>  it,    (  ri.  7C.) 

The  ia  ftMuemly  mcntinned  by  AristafihaMa. 
TW  fsw^  ^di(al,  af  vhiah  PhBaalaai  fwttdtaa  «i 

tetoming  huinc-  irom  the  r.>(irt»  ( .\rS»ti>[>h.  >*<-#;., 
6)0),  is  aiud  hy  the  Scholiiut  u>  ktvi*  be>-n  nada 
of  boriey  and  mxm.  Th»  |Ml^a  continued  W  tW 
l.tU-st  tii:i<--t  til  th*"  mmmcin  f<Mid  of  the  J.itifr 
clai&fi.  \\  iitau^a  ur  kiripy  bn'ad  wa*  tLc  »»v'Uid 
moat  usual  spedea  of  fiH.d  ;  it  was  sometimes  made 
at  hwie,  !■!  mm*  mnUjr  bought  at  the  market  of 
iha  IfTWw&Ui  ar  dfT«v«(AiS«i.    The  vc«eublea 

©rdinanlv  e.iicn  w.  n*  n-.aUowa  (fioAdxil),  l«*ttaeat 

(dpA^),  cabU«ea  Odfw«i\  ha«M 

ktttila  (#«MiX  *c    Paik  WM  tlM  Maat  <iv<mrita 

animal  fi"<d,  na  nxi  th'^  ca.iK'  amnnj  tin-  U  -ii..»n»  • 
Pluiarcb  {.Sytm^.  i«.  ^.  |  1>  calls  it  rit  ^mmunurw 
Kpiat.  Saiuagea  also  were  very  romromily  eaten. 
It  i«  a  curi'>tK>  fjct,  whuh  Pinto  f /V  /Irp.  iii. 
c.  IJ.  p.  4Uli  hoA  remarked,  that  we  ta-vrr  rrod 
IB  Homer  of  th<  lt<  niaa  fHtdUbf  if  Ash.  In  later 
times,  howcTer,  fish  was  ana  ef  the  most  fisroorite 
foods  of  the  Oreeka,  tnaomuch  so  that  the  name  of 
tni^oy  wa«  npjil  K-d  to  it  xar  ilox^f.    (Athen.  rii, 

276,  e.)  A  niwita  accoiiBt  af  tba  fiahca  vkieli 
tbt  Oraafca  warn  MewtoMd  M  «M»  ii  ftvm  at  tU 
end  of  the  v^rrntb  boak  af  AthOTMM,  «niiyd  i« 

alphaWtioil  order. 

The  oidinary  meal  for  IIm  iMuly  waa  eaafca^ 

hy  the  nii»tnv4s  of  the  hous«*,  ftr  hy  tho  ffitiafis 
ftlavca  uixler  her  du«ction  ;  bat  for  specuil  occa< 
sions  profcadflMl  cooks  (^td-yeyai)  van  hifad,  of 
whom  th«n  appear  to  have  be«ti  a  gnat  nttmber. 
(Diog.  Ijaert.  iL  72.)  They  are  freqaently  men* 
ti'int-d  in  tiu  fnurnimt^  of  the  comic  poets  ;  and 
thoaa  who  ware  »c%oaint«d  wiUi  aU  tbo  fofino* 
■Motaof  iMr  art  vera  in  gnat  daaaad  m  odwr 

pnrts  of  i'r  'i     ti  -idi*  (heir  own  country.  Tha 

i>iciiuut  t:<»'kjtf  huwevtff,  bad  the  greatest  rqwta* 
tion  (Plato,  D§  Utp.  iil  c.  13.  p.  404),  and  » 
SilIInui  1"Hik  on  cooktry  hv  <M)t}  Mithannm  is 
mentioned  in  tht  Gurguu  ul  I'lato  <c.  1  '>i;.  \>.  518. 
Compare  Maxim.  Tyr.  DtM,  it.  5)  {  but  the  moat 
celebrated  work  on  the  subject  was  the  Ta^pe. 
Kayia  of  Archcstratus.    (.Athen.  iii.  p.  104.  b.) 

A  diimiT  ^ivoi)  by  nn  ojmlcnt  Athenian  mually 
ctmsisted  of  two  couraea,  cailed  to^iecttrclj'  wfArut 
Tpdwt(at  and  Mrtptu  r^s^  PoUoz  (rl  83), 
iiidrcd,  f[><\iks  of  three  courses,  which  was  tbe 
number  tit  a  Roman  dinner}  and  in  the  saniis 
way  we  find  other  writan  mder  the  Roman 
rmjtiro  np*'akiii.'  of  three  ooor?r*  nt  Greek  din- 
ners ;  but  before  tbe  Roman  cuix^iirst  of  Oreeca 
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»nd  the  hitrodnction  of  Ronm  cmtolM,  w«  only 
rend  of  two  cmirst  s.  The  fint  course  embraced 
the  whole  of  what  we  coasidcr  Um  dinner,  aainel jr. 
fish,  poultry,  meat,  ftc  ;  tlM  wommI,  whtdi  eDr> 
responds  to  (uir  d<  wrrt  and  the  Roninii  Mlaria^ 
cou*jnt«'tl  of  iliircrcnt  kinds  of  fruit,  Rwt-eUueata, 
coiifi-ctiiius.  &c. 

W'hvn  the  first  course  was  finished  the  tablet 
were  taken  away  {aSptir^  itwalptiy,  twaiptat, 
kpmipwt  imffptiff  fiatrrd(tip  rits  rpmw4(as\  and 
vater  given  to  the  gueita  for  tb«  pwpoM  of 
wtthnif  di«r  hmuk,  Crawoi  wideof  gwlandi  of 
fl«)wrrs  wore-  also  then  given  to  them,  as  wdl  as 
various  kinds  of  perfumes.  (PkilyU.  ap,  Atkeu,  iz. 
Pk40fll,e.)  Wine  was  Bot  dnnk  liU  the  fint 
course  was  finisht  d  ;  litit  as  stoti  as  the  pifsts 
bad  washed  their  band*,  uimuxcd  wiiic  wiu  iiitro- 
dwed  in  a  kirgc  goblet,  called  /irrciviirrpoy  or  turoi- 
nwrpist  of  which  each  diaok  n  little,  after  poniiqg 
out  a  small  quantity  as  a  tibation.  This  libik- 
tiiin  was  viid  to  ho  made  to  t)u'  "  good  spirit  " 
^ayaSou  Soiftovot),  and  was  asually  accompanied 
with  tho  n^^ing  of  the  paoan  and  the  playbg  of 
flutes.  After  thi.-»  liliation  mix«d  wino  was 
brought  in,  and  with  their  first  cup  the  ffu«^8U 
dnnk  to  A<&t  SftTTifpor.  (Xen.  Synp.  ii.  1  ;  Pla£a, 
Symp.  c  4.  p.  176  ;  Diod.  Sic  ir.  3  ;  Suidos,  t.  e. 
'AyoSou  AcU/iOVOt.)  With  the  oiroviai,  the  Sttrpw 
closed  ;  and  at  xhe  introduction  of  the  dr«sort 
{Mr9fm  rptkiriC^)  the  »4ref,  viiytirAruw,  or 
mmfun  cammeBoeJ,  M  which  an  aeeiMM  it  gtveo  b 
the  article  SvMpouviit  (BedEtf,  6AardUn^  roL  L 
pp.  4U— 450.) 

Roman.  In  the  following  accountof  Roman 
meal?;,  tnk.^  thr  nrt^inary  life  of  the  middle  ranks 
of  society  m  tiic  Augu&ton  age,  noticing  incidentally 
the  most  lentaricaUo  deriations,  either  on  the  side 
of  primitiTe  shnoUdty  or  of  late  rdineaKnt, 

The  meal  witn  which  the  Rooum  loiiietmws  be> 
pan  the  day  was  the  jenlnntJum,  n  word  derived, 
as  Isidore  would  have  us  belicre,  aiymm  tokvndo^ 
and  anawering  to  the  Oreck  iiifintrim.  Faetas 
tells  us  that  it  was  a]»n  called  pramticuf'i  or  sihihim. 
Though  by  no  means  uncommon,  it  docs  not  ap- 
pear to  hare  bean  oaoat,  except  in  the  caia  of 
children,  or  tick  persons,  or  the  luxurious,  or,  as 
^lonins  adds  (De  lie  Cih,  i.  4X  of  labouring  men. 
An  irregular  meal  (if  we  may  «<>  cxpreM  it)  was 
not  Uke^  to  have  anj  vety  regular  tioie :  two  epi- 
gnnvaof  IDvthd,  howevar,  leem  to  fl<  the  hoar  at 
about  three  or  four  oViock  in  tho  mornint;.  (Mart 
xiv.  233,  viiL  67.  9.)  Bread,  as  wc  learn 
from  the  epigram  jtut  quoted,  formed  the  substan- 
tial part  of  this  early  breakfast,  to  wliirh  cheese 
(ApoL  M0I.  i.  p.  1 1 U,  cd.  Francof.  1 G2 1  \  ur  dried 
frnit,  aa  dates  and  raisins  (Suet.  Aug.  76)  were 
The  iMtoMfoas  of  Vitdlins 


(Suet  FA  «.  7.  0;  19)  «aa  donhtkoa  of  a 
solid  chainetor ;  hvt  thii  ma  a  cnaa  «f 

luxuiy. 

Natt  fillhnrad  the  pmtikm  or  lnnchoon»  with 
fcnoni  of  iinila  habits  a  ftugal  meal— 

"  Qtiantnm  interpoUct  inant 
VeuUr»  diem  durarc** 

Hor.  SaUl9, 137, 128. 

Aa  Horace  hhnadf  deieribes  it  In  another  place 
(&t  ii  8. 17), 

*•  Cum  sn!  '  panis 
Lntnuitvui  stomadlum  bene  leniet,** 


COENA. 

agreeably  with  Seneca'V  aecoant  (Ep.  84), 

dcimle  funta  ti  sine  wt/.'^u  pmuiiium,  f/'»orf 
non  stmt  luoamdae  mamu.  From  the  latter  pas- 
sage we  lean  inddcntally  that  it  waa  a  hastj 
meal,  such  as  sailors  (.In v.  >  r,'  vl.  101)  and  soldiers 
(Lit.  xxviii.  14)  [tartook  of  wk^'ii  ou  duly,  with- 
out sitting  down.  The  prandimm  seems  to  hare 
originated  in  these  military  meals,  and  a  doubt  has 
been  entertained  whether  in  their  ordinary  life  the 
Romans  took  food  more  than  onc«  in  the  day. 
Pliny  (Ep.  iii  6)  ipeaka  of  Aufidius  Baantt  as  fol< 
lowing  the  mMMHf  cnitom  la  taking  hmeheon  ;  httt 
again  (A/),  iii.  1\  in  describing  the  nianiier>i  of  an 
Md-Guhiooed  person,  be  meatioos  no  other  meal 
bat  the  The  following  pefefoacea  (Sen.  Ep^. 

R"  t  ^'if  '"i'  1  ;  ^f:^^t,  vi  ♦JO  <<-<"ti  to  prove 

that  Inncheon  was  a  iis<wi  nu-.ii,  although  11  can- 
not be  supposed  that  there  were  many  who^  lika 
Vitellius,  could  8 rail  themselves  of  all  the  vaxiona 
times  which  the  difflprcnt  fcshions  of  the  day  al- 
lowed (SueU  I'l/.  l.'l).  It  would  evidently  I'C 
absurd,  however,  to  lay  down  uniform  roles  for 
matters  of  indiridoal  capnce,  or  of  fiuUen  at  heilk 
The  prrtn-^ium,  called  liy  Suetoiiiiis  {Auij.  78) 
ciLu4  t/un'tinnus,  was  usually  tnken  ahoul  twelve 
or  one  o'clock,  (aoai.  QU.  58,  Chiul.  34.)  For 
the  luxurious  f>alatP,  m  wp  gather  incidentally 
from  Horace  's  satires,  \cr\  ditl'orent  jiro\  isiim  waa 
made  from  what  was  described  above  05  his  own 
simple  icpast.   Fish  waa  a  leqoiaito  of  the  table 

(M.  ii  ifie)— 

**  Foris  est  prom  us,  et  atnOB 
D<;fendens  pisccs  byaOMt  aiare,** 

to  wbkh  the  choicest  wiaet,  awaaleacd  with  the 
fineet  honey,  were  to  he  addrd— 

"  Niri  H jnattia  nwlk  fUemo 

Nc  biberis  dihito," 

which  latter  practice  is  condemned  by  the  learned 
gastronomer  (Sat,  ii.  4.  36),  who  recooimends  a 


«L«ni 

Prolui  ris  meliui," 

and  gravely  adviaes  to  finish  with  mulberries  frcsU 
gathered  in  the  morning  (/Zii</.  Sl-^SS  g  MO  Tate'W 
//brace,  2nd  ed.  pp.  97—106). 

The  words  of  Festus,  coma  apmd  omtvpioa  dice- 
IxUur  ijiiml  nunc  prnndtHm^  have  kjiven  much  trouble 
to  the  critics,  perhaps  needlessly,  when  wo  remem* 
ber  the  chai^^  of  hoars  in  oar  own  eoontty.  If 
wc  translate  nn  na,  a.t  according  to  our  notions  we 
ought  to  do,  by  *^  dinner,*'  they  describe  exactly 
the  altemtioa  of  our  own  manners  daring  the  laat 
centnry.  The  anaK>i(y  of  the  Greek  word  Z^I-kvov^ 
which,  according  to  AlUciiacus,  was  used  iu  a 
simibr  way  for  tf^Mrroy,  also  afibtds  assistance. 
Another  micdL  tenned  msroMi^  it  mentiooed  by- 
Isidore  and  Featni,  Ibr  which  several  refined  die* 
tinctinns  an^  prM(M>»ed  ;  l>ut  it  is  not  certain  that 
it  really  diffiired  from  the  jmrndium. 

The  teble,  which  wasnuideof  dtion,na)iie<wood, 
or  evpn  of  irr  r\-  'Juv.  Sat.  xi.),  was  cnvenNl  witli 
a  maateUt,  and  each  of  the  difTcrcul  cournesi,  somc- 
timea  amounting  to  seven  (Juv.  Sat.  i.  95),  aerred 
upon  a  Jerculum  or  waiter.  In  the  muoda 
supcUcx  "  of  Horace,  great  care  was  taken 

^  No  tmpe  toral,  aa  widida  nMpon 

Comigrt  nares  ;  na  non  et  cantharus  et  lanx 
Osteodiit  Ubi  te.*'  Ep.  i.  5.  22 — 24, 
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And  on  the  same  occasion,  the  whole  dinner,  which 
constated  •  f  vcgctaUiai^  wm  Mrred  up  «n  a  •iofflB 
plaMer  (r.  2>. 

T«  THurn  to  oar  d«ierip(ion,  the  dinner  nsuallv 
consisted  of  tlircL-  rourM-s :  first,  the  ftromulMt  or 
amttcurrKi  (Cic.  ad  tarn.  iz.  2 Uj,  called  oUo  ftmitatifs 
(PMno.  SA  81%  nuMle  up  «l  aU  m  cf  atura^ 
]ant«  to  the  appt-'tito,  such  M  tllOW  dCMibsd  bj 
Hoiac«         ii.  U. 

**  Bapvla*  Uctacae,  radices,  qimlia  lautnn 
PervdHuil  ctoaachnii,  ttMrtdee^  6«calA  Cba.** 
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rt-^s  aim  (Cic.  ad  /'  v.  "x.  20  ;  Hor.  .S-»/.  i.  ;5.  6) 
were  to  indmpeuiublo  to  the  &nt  course  that 
they  almost  pave  a  mme  to  it  {tA  mo  Vmpie  ad 
mala).    In  the  promuJsia  of  Trimnlchio's  suftjior 
(Petion-  31)  —  probably  deainied  a«  a  sailru  un 
the  emperor  Nero  —  an  att  oc  Corinthian  brau  is 
ioUmlaeed,  bearing  two  panniers,  one  of  white, 
tb«  odker  of  bbwrk  olives,  covered  with  two  largo 
di:%h»  s  in.s<riWd  w  ith  'rrimnlchio's  name.  Next 
conic  domiicc  {atirts)  on  imall  bridgea  •priukled 
with  po]^-M«d  and  honcjr,  and  botMOsaf^a  (toma- 
eula)  vv  n  -.ilvtr  gridiron  (mrfkWo),  m-iih  Syrian 
pruneti  .iiiii  {wjinegninatc  berries  underneath.  These, 
however,  were  imperial  luxuries  ;  the  frugality  of 
Mirtial  only  allowed  of  lettuce  and  Sici-niiin  olivt  g  ; 
faid^  he  himself  tells  us  that  the  pnmiuUU  was 
a  rrfLiii-ment  of  niodrni  luxury  {Ep.  xiii.  14.  1). 
Macrobius  {Sat.  ii.  9)  has  left  an  anUumtie  ncotd 
•r  s  eoma  ptmtijiemm  (aeo  Hor.  Cbm.  il  U.  28), 
jrivcn  by  Lentufus  on  his  okction  to  the  office  of 
flamen,  in  which  tb«  first  course  alone  was  made 
up  of  the  following  dishes:  —  Several  klnda  of 
sbcU-iish  (ecAmiy  ostraif  crudac.  jH-Iorid,-^^  sjMjuihili^ 
pffeomandes,   murieet  jmrfjura^^  LJuni  lUU  ei 
miffri\  thrushes,  asparagus,  a  fiuted  hen  (gaUitia 
fl(UA«>,  becd^coca  (fietdi»k»\  nettles  (urticae), 
Iba  baondwaof  a  goat  and  wild  boar  {lumbi  copra- 

fjini,  tipni'jHp),  rich  meala  made  into  p;iiiti<  i  {altUia 
m  jurma  mvoitUa)^  many  of  which  are  twice  i«- 
peated  in  the  inventory. 

It  would  far  exceed  tlic  Hniitii  of  this  work  even 
to  mention  all  the  dishes  which  formed  the  second 
eonrse  of  a  Roman  dinner,  which,  wboover  likes, 
tmj  £nd  miantely  described  in  Bulengerua.  (De 
OmmMw,  K.  and  iiL)    Of  birds,  the  Guinea  hen 
(A/nt  avi.*\  the  phonsajit  (/^Aanana,  so  called  from 
Pbasia,  a  river  of  Colchis),  and  the  thmsb,  were 
nuat  in  wpotet  tba  Unr  of  a  eapon  atoeped  in 
milk  fPIiny),  and  beccaiicoes  (^fieedulae)  tin  ssed 
Willi  pepper,  were  held  a  de!ifa<'y.    (Mart.  iii.  5.) 
The  jpeacock,  according  to  Macmbiiis  (Soi.  it.  9), 
was  first  introduced  by  JIortonsiuB  the  orator,  ni 
an  inaugural  supper,  and  acquired  such  repute 
aniot:;;  the  Roman  gourmands  as  to  be  com- 
monly aold  for  Mtj  denarii   Other  birds  arr> 
nentmed,  aa  the  duck  (moM,  Marl  xiii.  52), 
especially  its  head  and  In-ast  ;    the  woodcock 
{aUagenX  the  turtle,  and  tlaniingo  ( ifiomieaptermt. 
Mart.  xiii.  71 X  the  tongue  of  which,  Martial  telle 
OA,  eepeciaJh'  commended  itMlf  to  the  delicate 
palate.    Of  £»h,  the  Tariety  was  [K-rhapa  still 
greater :  the  chair  (teonu\  the  turKot  (rkomlftu)^ 
the  eturgeon  (aci/inua%  the  mullet  (muUus)^ 
were  highly  prized,  and  dmscd  m  the  most 
vanous  fashions.     In  the  bfinquet  of  Nasidicnus, 
an  eel  is  brought,  garnished  with  prawns  twim- 
nbif  bi  the  aaaea  (Mart  JTcaia,  i&i)  Oftolid 
njrat,  }«rk  aeems  to  have  been  the  favourite  dish, 
especially  sacking-pig  (Mart  xiii.  41) ;  the  paps 


of  » /ow  aervcd  up  in  milk  (wwrti.  Ibid.  £p.  44), 
the  fliteh  of  bacon  (petaw,  Ep.  55),  the  womb  of 
a  sow  (,«/,•./,  Ep.  56),  are  all  mentioned  by 
Martud.  BoarVi  Hesh  and  veoisoo  wen  ako 
high  repute,  especially  tbe  fbrmer,  deeoribed  by 
JttVraal  {Sai.  i,  141)  as  nnmuti  pt-<,j,t,r  cjnnri>i 
T*"^  Condiments  were  added  to  mof»t  of 
ihcM-  dishes:  such  w.-n-  the  mwria^  a  kind  of 
pickle  made  from  the  tunny  fish  (Mart  xiii  103)  ; 
the  fforwm  AtennNW,  made  firom  the  intestines  of 
th  ■  inarf;  M  {«ynnlHr\  so  ealli^d  because  brought 

liuju  aiiiiAid  ;  uLx^  a  sort  of  brine  ;ySNu^  the  eedi- 
inent  of  wine,  &c,  fir  Um  reeeipta  of  which  we 
must  agnm  refer  the  rrad.  r  to  CatiusN  1,  amcd 
instractor.  (llor.  Sat.  ii.  4.)  Sjvcral  kinds  of 
fntf^  (lUd.  V.  20)  are  mentioned,  trufles  (W<rfi), 
'""wwana  {iidmm),  which  either  nia<ie  ,f-h.-s  l,y 
tannaalTaB,«ribm^  the  garniture  for  larger  diihes. 

It  mtut  not  bo  suppiised  that  the  artittet  of  im- 
perial Rome  were  at  all  behind  ounatvea  in  the 
preparaUon  and  arrangementa  of  tbe  table.  In  a 
large  household,  the  functionaries  to  whom  this 
important  part  of  domestic  economy  was  entrusted 
were  four,  the  botkr  (prtmiu),  the  cook  (oraM- 
aiwriit),  the  arranger  of  the  dishes  (s<r«etor), 
and  tbe  carver  (oarpior  or  scufor).  Carving  waa 
•ai  L  '  t  as  nn  art,  and,  according  to  Petronius  (S5, 

perfimned  to  tbe  sound  of  music,  witb 
priato  gaatieahliom  (Jut.  Sat.  v.  121), 

**  Ncc  minimo  mmm  diaeriniiie  retet 
Quo  Tolttt  kpena  at  quo  galltea  aeeetor  » 

In  the  tupper  of  Petronius,  a  lartre  round  tray 
(ferculum^  repo$itorium)  is  brought  in,  with  the 
signs  of  the  z.Hliac  figured  all  roiMid  it,  Upon  — i»b 
of  which  the  artiste  (ttruetor)  had  placed  some  np- 
propriate  viand,  a  gooee  on  Aquarius,  a  Kiir  of 
scales  with  tarta  (smVittw)  and  cheewaikes 
ojitoe)  in  each  scale  on  Libra,  dee.    In  the  middle 
was  placed  a  hiv«  anpported  by  ddieate  beibageu 
Presently  four  slaves  ro-ne  forward  dancing  to  the 
•onnd  of  music,  and  take  away  the  u^et  part  of 
the  dish  ;  liencath  appear  «U  kinds  of  dre«ed 
me«s;  a  bare  with  wings,  to  imitate  Pegasus, 
u  tbe  middle  j  and  W  figure*  of  Marsyas  at  the 
comers,  i>oiiring  hot  tunicc  (qarnm  pijmmtum)  over 
the  litth,  Uiat  were  swimmiqg  in  the  Enripw  be- 
low.   So  entirel V  had  the  Remana  W  alftbanw 
of  luxnnr,  since  the  days  when  ("inr'ni.  In  supp^.rt- 
ing  the  Fanuiaii  kw,  charged  his  own  age  with 
the  enormity  of  introducing  tbe  porcas  TrtAumB 
(a  MTt  of  anddiitg  atuffed  with  the  ieah  «f  otbar 
animala,  Ibmb.  Sat.  ii.  2). 

The  bellaria  or  dessert,  to  wliich  Horace  alludce 
when  bo  says  of  Tiffellius  ab  ovo  Utam  ad  mata 
dtarrt^  ceneisted  of  fhiitf  (whieh  die  Romane 
usually  ate  uncooked),  such  aa  almonds  {»my;filulae\ 
dried  grapes  {uvae  /xifstm)^  date*  (  paimtUaa,  tarm- 
tof^  dtietyfi) ;  of  sweetmeats  and  con fectioil%  called 
tdntia  mMtOy  dukiaria^  such  as  cheesecakes  (rw- 
porfMC,  emMtda,  liba^  placentae,  artologaHi\  almond 
cakes  (n'j'ioc),  tarts  {$criUitae\  whence  the  maker 
of  them  was  called  pitlor  dtddamu,  fhemturiw. 

^V\  will  now  suppose  the  fable  sptvad  and  the 
guc&ts  assembled,  each  with  his  mappa  or  napkin 
(Mart  xiL  29),  and  in  his  dinner  di«t«,  called 
oaaaatortitt  or  cubituria^  usually  of  a  bright  colour 
(Patron,  c.  21 ),  and  variegated  with  flowers.  First 
they  took  ort"  their  thn.  g  for  fear  of  soiling  tbe 
couch  (Atart  iii.  30),  which  wag  often  inlaid  with 
X  2 
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ivory  or  tortelaealipll,  and  covered  w  iili  cloth  of 
gold.     Ni  \l   tlii  v  laid  down  to  eat   (Ilor.  &/, 

i.  4.  39),  the  head  rettiflg  on  the  left  elboir  and 
supported  by  ctuhiona.  (Mart  SL  8.)  There 
wi-rc  iiMially,  but  not  nlways,  three  on  the  tame 
couch  (Uor.  iiaL  L  4.  8ti),  the  middle  olace  being 
cfteemed  tiia  moit  honomblflb  Aroond  tbe  tablet 
Btnod  the  BcrvanU  (mmijrfrT)  clothed  in  a  tunic 
(Hor.  Sut.  ii.  6.  107),  and  girt  with  napkins  (Suet. 
OU.  26) :  some  removed  the  diahes  and  wiped  the 
tables  with  a  rough  cloth  (^aiuape,  Hor.  iS^.  ii. 
8.  IIX  others  gave  the  guests  water  for  their 
bands,  or  cooled  the  room  with  fans.  (Mnrt.  iii. 
82.)  Here  atood  an  £utem  youtb  (Juv.  iSot,  t. 
65)  bebind  bii  maatei^  eooeb,  teady  to  aaaver 
thf  noii^e  of  the  fin^jers  (digiti  crrpifiix,  ^lart.  vi. 
H'.)),  while  others  bore  a  large  platter  {maxoHomum) 
of  ditTerentkiadaafiMattothagiMttiL  (Har.Al 

ii.  8.  86.) 

Whatever  changes  of  fashion  had  tnken  place 
since  primitive  times,  the  coena  in  Cicero's  day 
(ad  AU.  ix.  7)  was  at  all  erenu  aa  CTening  meal 
It  was  tisaal  to  badie  abottt  two  oVlodc  and  dhe 

at  three,  hours  which  seem  to  have  been  observed, 
at  least  bj  the  higher  classes,  long  after  the  Au- 
gxutan  afB.  (Mart  ir.  8.  6,  xL  53.  3 ;  de.  ad 
Fain.  ix.  26  ;  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  1.)  When  Juvenal 
mentions  two  o'clock  as  a  dinner  hour,  he  evi- 
dently means  acensure  on  the  luoiyaf  Uw  penon 
named  (.v,i/.  i.  49,  50), 

"  Exul  ah  (xla'xt  MariiiH  bibit." 

In  the  banquet  of  Nasidienua,  about  the  same  hour 
ifl  intended  wben  Hence  mya  to  FandaniM^ 

**  Nam  mihi  qnaerenti  convivam  dictns  lieiro  fllie 

De  medio  potare  die.** 

Horace  and  Maecenas  used  to  dine  at  a  late 
hour  about  simset.  (Hor.  Sat.  ii.  7.  'i'i,  A'/i.  i. 
5.  3.)  Perhaos  the  Tarious  statements  of  classical 
authors  upon  tnii  anbiect  can  only  be  reconciled  by 
supposing  that  with  tae  Roraaa%  aa  with  ennehree, 
theie  was  a  great  miaty  of  heim  in  the  diflbrait 
lanki  of  society. 

Dinner  was  set  oat  in  a  room  ealled  MmaHo  er 
dtaela  (which  two  words  perhaps  conveyed  to  a 
Homan  car  nearly  the  same  distinction  as  our 
dining-ffoOB  and  parlour).  The  eoenatio^  in  rich 
nien*s  houses,  was  fitted  up  with  great  magnificence. 
(Sen.  Ep.  90.)  Suetonius  {Nero^  31)  mentions  a 
supper  room  in  the  gulden  palace  of  Nero,  con- 
structed like  a  theatre,  with  shifting  scenes  to 
change  with  every  eome.  In  the  midit  of  the 
focnatio  were  set  three  couches  (tndinta)^  answer- 
ing in  shape  to  the  sijiuire,  as  the  long  semicircular 
eeacbet  {tupnatu)  did  to  the  oval  tables.  An 
aooonnt  of  the  disposition  of  the  couches,  and  of 
the  place  which  each  guest  occupied,  is  given  in 
the  article  TricLini*7M. 

The  Oreckt  and  Roomuii  were  accustomed,  in 
later  tinea,  to  recHne  at  their  meals ;  though  this 
jimrtice  could  n^t  have  lienn  of  preat  antiquity  in 
<ir*»ece,  since  Homer  never  describes  persons  as 
reclining,  but  always  as  sitting,  at  their  meals. 
Isidore  of  Seville  \Ori(/.  x\.  11)  also  attributes 
the  same  practice  to  the  ancient  Romans.  Even 
in  the  time  of  the  early  Roman  emperors,  children 
in  ftmilies  of  the  highest  rank  used  to  ait  together 
at  an  {nfisrkr  table,  while  their  fiitlien  and  ddeis 
reclined  on  couches  at  the  upper  jwirt  of  the  room. 
(.Tacit  Anm,  xiiL  16 ;  buet  Ai^.  65,  C  W.  32.) 


COENA. 

Roman  ladies  continued  the  practice  of  sitting 
at  table,  even  after  the  recumhant  pedtfan  had 
become  oonunon  with  the  other  aex.  (Vain^  qp. 
fM.  Oriff,  XX.  II ;  Val.  Max.  il  1.  §  3.)  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  Ciin>id<  red  uiorr  di  criU,  ;i\u\ 

more  agreeable  to  the  severity  and  purity  of  ancient 
nannen,fiir  wenen  to  rit,  ncm  especially  if  many 

persons  were  present.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
find  cases  of  women  reclining,  where  there  was 
conceived  to  be  nothing  bold  or  indelicate  in  their 
posture.  In  some  of  the  bas-reliefs,  representing 
the  visit  of  Bacchus  to  Icarus,  Erigone,  instcnd  of 
fitting  on  the  couch,  reclines  upon  it  in  the  bosom 
of  her  fiither.  In  Juvenal  (jsiii.  ii.  120)  a  bride 
ndinea  at  tlie  marriage  supper  on  the  boeom  of 

her  husband  ;  which  is  illimtmted  by  the  fnllowinfj 
woodcut,  taken  from  Montfiattoon  {Ani.  £tp.iimj)pL 
SL  98), 


It  seems  intended  to  represent  a  stene  of  perfect 
matrimonial  felicity.  The  husband  and  wife  re- 
cline on  a  sofa  of  rich  materials.  A  three-lused 
table  is  spread  with  viands  before  them.  Their 
two  sons  are  in  front  of  the  sofa,  one  of  them  sit- 
ting, in  tbe  manner  above  deecribed,  on  a  low 
stool,  and  phiying  with  the  dog.  Sevend  ftanalea 
and  a  boy  ate  performinfr  a  piece  of  onnie  6r  tha 
entertunment  of  tbe  married  pair. 

It  has  been  ahnady  remariced  that,  before  lying 
down,  the  shoes  or  snndnls  were  taken  off.  In  all 
the  ancient  paintings  and  bas-reliefs  illustrative  of 
this  subject,  we  see  the  guests  reclining  with  naked 
feet;  and  in  those  of  them  which  oontain  the 
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ijr..i:r"tp  •ul^jfct  of  t}\»^  vUil  of  Rirchiu  '.n  TcnnTs, 
we  ub&<c-rvv>  :i  fauii  ^vrfijnuing  fur  tiarcbu*  lim 
•(■oc    The  pn-o  dLne  "^^^^^T^l^llkt  ham  a  Xem 
cocta.  in  the  firitUh  Muevna,  wpi— iniim  thia 
Mbjert,  both  Aoma  th«  naked  feet  of  Icanu,  wba 
bat  partlr  niaed  huDsclf  fn>m      onKch  t'>  w  i  Irome 
hii  gamttf  aad  abo  tbat  BiKchM  baa  one  of  kit 
feat  tlwiyfcad,  whan  <W  fci  b  h  rt»  M>  of 
r  a^ovm^^  iV.e  »bo«  from  tbe  other.  [BLJ*] 
tUk.NA'CULUM.  [DoMim.3 
COENATIO.    [Co«j«A,  ^  308,a.] 
COENAT<yRLA.   (CfMnu,^a07.  K  |  Svit- 

TSSStS.] 

OOGN  ATI.  Tke  foUoving  paaai^  of  Ulpkn 
(Fha^r.  tit  2C  1 1)  Witt  tMfkim  tk»  ■i— iin  of 

this  tenu  :  — > 

Tbe  befrditatea  of  intestate  tn^trnui  belong  in 
tiM  int  |ibce  to  their  aai  hemiea,  that  iiL  duldmi 
vka  w  B  the  power  of  dw  |i«n>nt,  and  tMa  wba 

afe  ia  lJi«  place  uf  cliiliirfii  -.jriruii-li ililr».-:i  fnr 
iartaawa)  ;  if  tbere  arc  no  nu  bervdea,  it  belooga  to 
tte  <— ■iidaiiiii,  tlal     bMlhm  tmi  rfrtm  br 

tH*>  Ktni"  f  itli.-r  i'it  was  not  nrf.  »«nrr  th.it  they 
caoQid  be  bv  the  aanic  iuoilit:x )  ;  it'  iIi-tc  are  no 
eaaaneuinei,  it  belonga  to  tbe  n  inan  iMg  nrarrat 
a^nati.  that  ia,  to  the  rognati  of  the  male  aex,  who 
trace  their  descent  throuKh  malea,  and  are  of  the 
l  ime  f.unilia.  And  this  ia  provided  by  a  bw 
•t  tiM  Tvcir*  Tsfaka :  —  Si 

l^otrnati  are  all  tboae  who,  according  to  the  Ju» 
OcBtraia  «r  J«s  Natnmle,  are  tprwif  mmiaw  per- 

» >a,  A  helher  male  <^r  ftmale  (cf  ^u.iti  .  .  qiuui  ex 
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.  MiAJu  ilrprr  atill  rcmnjiied  the 


ncwnau,  L>i^  38.  tit.  ^.  %.  1. 


I  l.\  I'ur.;  Natumlit 
w  .  iii.An,  wli')  ia  not  in 
mano,  and  ber  children,  whether  bom  in  marriage 
or  net ;  and  among  all  pennna  who  are  akin  men-Iy 
timmgh  the  mother,  withont  any  rrapect  to  mar- 
Can— qaaitiy,  ddldrcB  ti  oaa  mtbiff  be- 
nt aHxmjv  and  not  iMffotten  n  sumlace, 

and  chridrt-Ti  f>f  (in-  nifiihr-r  Lrijiittci)  in  inarriatri-  hv 
dtCerent  father*,  are  cognati.  The  natural  relation- 
hf  pwcff  fwp  ma  caBed  nalnalia,  aa  op- 
poaed  ic>  cn-jTiatio  civ-.lis  or  It-^fitima,  whicli,  tluiiij^h 
foiaided  on  the  natuniiu  cugnatit>,  rtx;eived  trum 
fMiilm  law  a  dirtinct  character.  Thia  natoralia 
cognatjo  vaa  often  simply  called  eognatio,  and  the 
eivilia  or  legitime  waa  called  agnatio.  Nataralia 
eognatio  then,  aimply  in  itaelf,  waa  no  cirilia  cog- 
Mtia  2  hot  aytia  waa  both  oocMtio  iwHiifwlii  ud 
cMlk 

A  rurri-ct  n.iti'^tn  of  lli"  t.-mi  acmatus  c.imiot  K*- 
had  without  refening  to  U>«  ootioo  of  tbe  t>otria 
pitaitaa,  and  to  one  of  tiw  wawt  of  Iho  wofd 

firmilia.  In  onf  »*>THir,  thrn,  familLi  sijjnififH  all 
iamtt  tree  perMua  who  sir<e  iii  the  p«>w«f  (ui  pau^^a 
JMteaMe  manure)  of  the  aame  Ronuui  citixen,  who 
waa  patrrfiirti'Iia.*,  <>r  h«  ad  of  a  familiA  ;  aii<i  in 
thia  tense  iiuiuli^  nigumt-^  a!i  \\\'}m  who  arc  uuiu-d 
in  one  body  bj  thia  common  bond.  It  ia  a  general 
tKB  winc^  coapehendo  all  tho  agoati.  The 

who  were  not  eman- 

tifviL'-d  ^vi-re  in  th''  jatria  {>ol«'st;w,  consequently 

fonned  port  of  tbe  faaiilia,  and  wen  i^jnatt. 
Adopted  ohadrcn  won  alao  in  tho  adoptivo  fii&flr^ 

power  ;  and  lonjwqaently  ere  ajrnati.  tlioii;;h  tliry 
were  not  itmttirale*  cognatL  Actx»rdingiy,  if  the 
legal  agnatto,  which  aroao  froia  adoption,  wat  dk- 
,  ,1 V  .J  >.y  rmancifiatiim,th«Te  remained  no  co^Tiatio : 
hat  ii       agiiatio,  which  arose  froui  cc^oatio,  waa 


iialar^u  c<j;{Tt«tio.  i  he  patrr^miliot  nutiuUined 
his  power  over  fcio  friaiUa  ae  kmg  as  be  lived,  ex- 
cept over  ihoae  who  were  cmancifvntr  l.  nr  5«i^*»  d 
into  another  bunilia,  or  in  aiir  way  6u>u»i>ied  a 
deminiitio  capitis.  (>n  hit  <!•  .i-.ii,  the  common  bond 
of  tho  patria  poaeotao  waa  diaoolvrd,  and  his  suna 
fcoioiao  fMpoeUwhr  hrada  of  finnilies  ;  that  ia,  of 
[^■x\',;\s  wli..  w.r.-  in  tt,.-ir  [-iw.t,  or,  with  rrnjwxrt 
to  one  anotbcz,  were  agoati.  But  all  thrae  peraoni 
ooBiimHd  ta  bo  vMBbcnof  tba  mow  hmxHm  \  that 
l«.  th.n-  w.  r*'  still  .tgnati,  acil  cnr,..'.  ii.  i.tN  the 
agnaiio  anbvuU'd  a^noiig  persons  to  iotig  as  ihejr 
coald  tnc*  back  their  doooantthfoi^  «Mloi  la  OM 
common  pater&miliaa. 

Agnatt,  then,  may  h«  briefly  CJipLuiicd  to  La 
those  **  who  would  bo  la  tho  paMtria  poteMan*  or  im 
>M,  at  a  wife  ia  aiiwai  wtri^  or  ia  the  mamui  of  a 
•an  who  lg  In  tho  fiitber^  |iewer,  M  the  pau  rfariti- 
I.it  w.n  ;i!l\r  ;  this  ii  true  » helhrr  such 
persons  ever  were  acttudlr  ao  or  aoc'*  (Uiupiw 

The  imiirfff-tinn  <-f  r.n  ir.d  vidua],  as  a  living 
being,  is  crnnpii-tM,  FLr*L,bv  morriagr,  which  uiiiti^ 
two  persons  of  diiferent  sexes  in  a  society  f<»r  lilSk 
Second,  the  imperfection  of  an  individiial  which 
arises  from  his  limited  existence,  is  conipU-tcd  in 
the  institutioit  '>f  H'>:nan  Uw  in  the  patria  {jotestaa, 
to  which  is  atlached,  partly  as  a  further  devdop- 
nent,  partly  aa  a  aiore  aataml  or  leas  legal  analogy, 
kiiisliji:  ••as  a  furthiT  dcvi  lopmoit  in  afrnatio, 
which  ta  only  the  rraidaom  of  a  previooa  exiating 
patria  poteotat  with  CTDataal  continaation  ;  at  a 
n.'Jttiml  ^inalogy  in  c<>f:ii«tiii,  in  «1  i,  'i  the  jut  j^rn- 
tiuin  recngmtkfs  the  couuQuitity  of  iiidiviilnola 
which  retu  on  doa«mt,  aa  tho  jut  civile  in 
agnatio.**  (Savigry,  Sttxtrm,  Ac.  vol.  i.  p  .".  11.  K< .) 

We  mutt  supptMe  then,  in  order  to  oi>uin  a 
clear  notion  of  Miifnati's  that  if  the  oiata  ftom 
whom  the  agnati  ciatm  a  coaunoa  descent  were 
alive,  and  they  were  all  in  his  power,  or  in  his 
in;iiiii«.  IT  ill  tfi>'  iii.inin  nf  t!l•'^'•  who  arc  in  his 
power,  they  would  all  be  agoati.  la  order,  thcai, 
that  agnatio  may  snbaiat  aaMM^if  pmaooa,  tho 
male  fn>in  wfioin  tin-  <li:«c<"iit  is  rl.uin.  i]  mti.-t  luive 
loit  liM  [^■\t^ia  pitti>«tas  by  death  only,  and  uut  by 
any  capju*  drminutioi,  and  coaooqueBtlj  nat  bjr 
any  of  hi*  ( tii'<lrcii  jos-iiiiij  intn  .inv  othrr  |intria 
potct^t,  ur  iiiUi  thii  ixiAiui»  viri,  which  would  iu 
effect  be  pasaing  into  another  iigntlO;  lor  a  penon 
couki  not  at  the  tome  time  be  an  agnatru  of  two 
ahogKherdlffin«nt  famniea.  Accordin);ly,  adoption 
ili-.,tr.iy.  il  the  foriiKT  :ii,'i»atio,  and  the  rmaiK-i|A- 
tion  a  oon  took  away  all  bit  ri^hu  of  agnatio, 
aad  hk  IhraMT  agnati  loot  all  tlwtr  righu  against 
him. 

The  legal  definition  (Oaiua,  iiL  1 0)  that  agnati 
are  those  wh  o  are  ooHaootod  li^  IcffttiaMft  rft)|iMitiii^ 

a:ul  that  1>  L-'itima  fo^nati.)  i«  tfi''  ( n2"natio  through 
ptriMiu*  of  the  male  aex,  iiin-.t  1*  viewed  solely 
with  reference  to  tlw  Mtam!  rvktion  ;  for  agnatio, 
aa  a  civil  inatitution,  comprehended  thoac  who  were 
adopted  into  the  fiunilia  ;  and  further,  those  who 
were  adopted  otttof  the  lutiUa  bMt  their  fomct 
agnatio. 

The  neaafaig  of  conaanguinH  boa  alraadf  been 

■j'-\v:\  1,y  f'pian.  Th"^i-  wlio  wt-ro  of  llii-  samo 
blood  by  both  parents,  were  aometitues  oilk'd 
fOTBBBi  t  aad  eonaangumoi  were  those  who  bad  a 
coTTiinnn  ff'tt  r  only  ;  aad  alorioi  thooe  wha  bad  a 

commou  tuuther  only. 
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COGNATL 


T. 

Abpairuus, 


f. 

I 

». 

Alavui, 

' — Propatmua, 
Proavut,  I'ruiiiDita, 
]*ro«iria.^  ProatunculiM 
Promatert — , 

,. 

U.       I  111 


Arm, 
ATlt.  ^ 


I 

Pater, 


Aninriilut. 
Hmmt.  M«c.- 

4. 


I — Honun, 
Filius. 
FlIU. 
6. 

iu. 


I. 

._l  

En  MVS 

FilhM, 
1. 

L 


—  r«truu«,  I 

AtnlU.  ' — Propior, 
'.  —   Avunculut,  Solirlno, 
MjUertera — SuUriimve 


I. 

—  Frmt«r, 


IContotii 
4. 


i  i 


HoruiB, 
FilUn. 


1. 

J. 

Proncpo*. 


},. 

Abnepoa, 


a. 

I 

Ilorum, 
Nepot, 

f' 
tr. 

Ilorum, 

ProoepUs. 
I 

V. 


Ffltair 

4. 

Ilorui% 
Napoa, 


HI. 
SoiiritMU, 


4. 
I 

AdnepM. 

«k 

I 

vi. 

Trlncpot, 
TllMptU. 

TUi  tftbte  tliowt  nil  tlw  d«gi«et  of  eegnatiou 

The  degree  of  n'Iati()iii*lii[)  of  any  penon  in 

thta  ateiQiiiai  to  the  person  with  respect  to  whom 
th«  Khtbliship  is  iiM)ajl«d  ftfter  (  i«  eat«,  &c),  u 
jn'^iriT^rfi  1>v  thi'  fit'iirf^n  attacliod  to  tlie  st'viTil 
word.i.  1  Hi:  Itouian  iiumcrals  doaote  tiic  degree 
«f  cognatio  in  the  chmni  law  ;  and  the  Arabic 
nunenla,  the  degiw  in  the  Roman  or  Ciril  law. 
The  latter  mode  of  redtoning  is  adopted  in  Eng- 
land, ill  .merti'ning  the  jkisoms  wlio  an'  entitled 
ai  nest  <rf  kin  to  the  personal  estate  of  an  uitcstatc. 
la  die  cMxm  hw,  tlie  number  which  expreaees  the 
collateral  dfjrnp  is  always  the  greattr  of  the  two 
ouinbers  (when  tbry  arc  didereiit)  which  exprvss 


COLLEGIUM. 

the  distance  of  the  two  partios  from  tlic  common 
ancestor  ;  but  in  the  civil  law,  the  degree  of  re- 
lerianehip  k  mMertuned  W  ooonting  frooi  cither  of 
the  tire  |iereoiig  to  the  ether  through  the  eomibeii 
ancestor.  All  tlioso  words  on  \'.  Iiu  li  the  Kinic 
Uoman,  or  the  sanie  Araliic,  ounierais  occur,  re» 
[WBUit  peneM  who  arc  in  the  nine  degree  ef 
rocniatio,  According  to  the.«e  rf-spoctivp  law*,  to  th** 
licr»<iu  u)  ectcm,  &.C.  (Hugo,  Le/irim^ 6lc.  ;  Mura< 
soli,  I^rUdt,  &c. ;  Dig.  »8.  tit  10,  De  Gradibm, 
&c  ;  Uipianus»  /'hy.  ed.  Bdekii^  t  Bdcking, 
tiitmihmm,)  (G.  L.J 

CO'GNITOR.  [Actio.] 

COON(yidEN.  [NoMBN.] 

COHERES.  fHsMB.) 

rOHORS.  [ExKRciTtTS.l 

CULA'CRETAE  {Kmfitutp4r<u^  ai»o  called 
K»Kaiyp4rai)y  the  name  of  tcij  aiKricnt  magistratee 
at  Athens,  who  had  the  management  of  all  financial 
matters  in  the  time  of  the  kinss.  They  arc  said 
to  hare  derived  their  name  from  collecting  certain 
pert*  oC  the  victioM  at  Moificee  {it  rev  ief*ifw 
itMAof).   The  legiebtore  of  Sofen  left  the 

Colacrcta«»  uiUoiulifd  ;  Imt  CIi-isthcnpR  dof)rivod 
them  of  the  charge  of  the  Anaiicci,  which  he  traiui> 
ferred  to  the  A|iodeetM,  who  were  csUiblished  in 
their  stead,  f  .VroDECTAE.']  From  thi*  time  the 
ColucreUic  had  oidy  to  provide  for  the  jneal*  iu  the 
Pr^'toneium,  and  sulisiMiuently  had  likewise  to  pAJ 
the  leee  1o  the  dicMtii  when  the  praoUce  of  payii^ 
the  dlottte  waa  iutoedneed  hjr  Pmelei.  (Aristiopb. 
To;.,  cm,  724,  with  Schol. ;  Etym.  M.  Phot  He- 
»ycb.  Suid.  Tim. ;  Ruhnk.  ad  Ttm.  flat.  Lam.  p.  1 7 1 ; 
Dockh,  PM.  Earn.  o/AtAms,  p.  1 73.  &e.» Snd  ed.) 
COLLA'TIO  BONCRUM.  (BommpicCoi.* 

LATIO.] 

COLLEGATA'RIUSw  [LasATUM.] 
COLLE  QIUAL   The  perMioa  who  lofued  a 
collegium,  were  called  eotUgaa  or  toiaim.  The 

word  collegium  {>r'ip«Tly  expresse<l  the  notion  of 
scrernl  persons  being  united  in  any  i^cc  or  lor 
any  eommon  purpose  (Llv.  x.  IS,  92 ;  Tacit  Aim. 
iii.  .11)  ;  it  nfl4T\vard»  came  to  signify  a  body  of 
)MT^on^ai)d  the  uiiion  which  bound  them  together, 
'i'he  collegium  was  the  {TcupCaef  the  Greeks. 

The  notion  of  a  collegium  was  as  follows :  — 
A  collegium  or  corpus,  as  it  was  also  called,  roust 
eoimisl  of  three  persons  at  le;ut.  (I>ig.  50.  tit.  16. 
s.  85.)  Persons  who  l<saUv  formed  such  an  asso- 
ciation were  laid  wftm  1iaom%  which  is  equiva- 
lent  to  our  pliraae  of  l>oin>;  incoqMiratml  ;  and  in 
later  times  they  were  said  to  be  wr/wuii,  auid  the 
body  was  called  •  ourpwuiio.  Those  who  farmed 
the  public  rcrrntics,  minfs,  or  salt  work^  isfilimat) 
miglit  have  u  coqiu».  The  power  of  toniiaig  such 
a  collegium  or  societas  (for  this  term  also 
need),  wai  limited  by  tanooe  Icgei, 
mlta,  and  impernl  conctitntiani.  (Dig.  8.  tit  4.) 
AsM)eiaii">iis  of  individuals,  who  were  eiUiiled 
to  have  a  corpus,  could  hold  property  in  com* 
mon  :  they  could  hold  it,  as  the  neniBiB  ji 


remark,  jiiHt  as  the  state  lo-ld  property  (/rjs  rouH- 
niuAOi).  Thoe  lollc^iia  had  a  common  chest,  and 
could  sue  and  be  »iied  by  their  sjndiciM  or  actor. 
That  which  waa  due  to  thecollefiom  w  onirersitat 
{Uv  this  wae  a  still  nore  general  term),  was  not 

due  to  the  individuals  of  it  ;  :uid  that  wbit  h  the 
collegium  owed,  was  not  the  debt  of  the  individuals. 
The  pnfiertj  ef  the  collcgiom  WM  tiahle  to  be 

svi/.rd  and  sold  for  its  debts.  The  rollejjirTTi  nr 
univcrsitoe  was  gorcnicd  by  its  own  rrguiaUuuii!, 
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COLLEOICM. 

vkkb  nught  be  aitr  rrguUtaxu  thai  thm  OMwlivn 
■MM<  v^Mt  pNvilM  th«r  wcf*  M(  MSfervy  tn 

4«.  ui.  wms  (icnTM  fn>m  a  iaw  ut  Sw>li»ii, 

vhich  h«  quotciu  Tbe  ci>;1<-viaM 
tkMfb  mti  Um  ■ciriMl  aacakbcn 
Collrvis  of  an  b«  twvmI  aiid«r  two 

a-|>et  ts,  — a*  ha^uit;  »<irnr  ohifrt  of  aHniunitratinn 
either  ^ablk  or  not  pobLc,  whtek  object  u  ofteo 
lh*        fvrpaM  fcr  wUdk  they  exnrt,  or  m  Wafr 

capaUe  of  hol<}in;:  prori^rtv  .\nd  o.ntnvct'iic  nrj<1 
•viof  obli^piMM.  A*  iMrmg  tarn*  olijeci  *d- 
h^aravitvai  «  Miu  (nttfwtnitiu 

nnn  nmim  ma?istr»tTTiT!  Mltninittrent, 

&  25).  As  hariiif  a  capacity  to  hM  fMptftjr,  tfce\ 
m  pveljr  fictitiaoa  ar  artificial  panaBUgMi, 
OBieqat^tlr,  thus  coneefred,  it  n  Dot  all  the  mem- 
ben  wn  *  an*  gupp«>«  d  to  conif^w  thi»  artitii'.jkl 
Imt  tbe  BMBkben  an  tbc  liTiBg  ptfaooa  by 
ai^etMrr  tiUb  MiMkial  fAwa  4im  tlw  Mi 
vtuch  sr>-  mn-fiMry  f<fr  tbe  acqaisitioa  SDci  n^iinl- 
aittratkiu  &f  tu  jm^pf^j.  Itkaaijr  wiih  refer«>m-v 
ta  tbe  ^jur[Maea  of  ownrnhiip  Mdl  MBdWli^tliat  an 
jutifiria!  j-w^r^or:  Lu  an  rii^t/rire  a*  !i  T*rr»nTi.  Tlnte 
are  aeme  furiitcr  r«-nurka  m.dcr  L  .\iV^MTAi>. 
A  lavfnilj  craiMtuted  collefptmi  mu  leiriti- 
Aaaociatiocui  of  indivtduala,  vhicb  aSt>ctrd 
to  act  ae  cnllegia,  but  vet*  forbidden  hj  law,  were 
cfi;.-  i  niicita. 

It  dMS  aaft  apiMr  bow  coUcf»  were  larmed, 
mtfl  da*  I— M  WW*  lyfthly  watHAi'd  bj  lefful 

aBtf>.'ritT.  (Lit.  t.  50,  52  ;  Suet,  Cat*.  i  S,  Au'i. 
32  ;  i>ig.  3.  tit.  4.  a.  1.)  0^im  calleiria  Were 
pfttbablr  ibma4  Vjr  vokoMBiy  MHCHlMtia  of  ind  i- 
V  r!  la!*  'Jiid.  r  tfif  fFr<>vi»'K.n«  of  •nrn**  pen*  r.i!  1«-k':i1 
aotboritj.  Thu  ftuppu.siuou  x  auld  uccouiit  fur  litt.* 
fat  af  ft  great  niiraber  of  collegia  being  fonoed  in 
tbe  conne  of  time,  and  many  of  tl 
uonallr  sapprvated  ai  not  Irgitima. 

Some  of  tbeae  corporate  bodiea  reaembled  our 
Mr  guild*  ;  aoch  were  iIm 
fte  ciDegia.  (Lampridiaa,  Mkm. 
Jl)  Othen  were  of  a  religMu*  chanwtor  ;  sik  h 
m  the  jtmobeaaa^  anguiuni,  fratnoD  arraLiam 
flsOcgia>  OAcri  were  bodiea  aMMemsd  ftbnat 
pc-enuB-nt  and  a/iminUtrntioii  ;  fu  tribnnorum 
plebta  (Liv.  xUu  32 >,  tiua.€st4}nim,  decononiuii 

Tbe  titlea  of  niuneraw 
mar  be  collected  fgtm  tka  ftaM 
front  iaacripcioaa. 

According  to  the  definition  of  a  collegium,  tbe 
eonnils  being  taw  k  aaaibcr  v«ra  not  a  cal- 
Ugium,  though  fladi  waa  callad  millqia  witk  re- 

ff'-'ct  t.'i  thi'  otb.-r,  ar.d  th-  ir  union  in  nffiro  was 
called  coU^nin.  The  Romani  never  called  tiie 
mlintatl  wka,  lat  A*  tiiM,  fiUM  aa  eM«e  ef 
f^^rr^'iLil  cnntirumnc«»,  a  nnivrrsitJU  or  c(>ll<  >,'iurii. 

that  would  bave  been  a  eontradictioo  m  lermi, 
wbtch  it  haa  been  icnnad  fat  ■eJgii  time*  to 
introduce,  under  the  name  of  a  corpoiation  tola. 
Bat  tbe  notion  of  one  pemn  raceecding  to  all  the 
n^htji  of  n  predeoeMor  waa  fiimiliAr  to  tne  Roman* 
ia  the  cai«  af  a  nagia  berea,  and  tba  waia  aotiaa 
■Bit  Imnv  axirtadl  witb  respect  ta  iftdfrtdaMla  wlia 

kdd  any  offiw  in  prrpetual  cocoeamon. 

According  to  Ulpian,  a  aoivarutai,  though  re- 
4aBBd  40  a  ibfria  ftwaibaf,       alill  eoiwidered  a 

nniTfTritai  ;  for  the  iti'lirid'al  poww^d  nil  iho 
right*  of  the  aniventtai,  and  a*cd  tbe  name  by 


AVhee  a  ae«r  member  wa*  takea  luta  a  iall«< 
gium,  he  wa*  tai4  OMfrfw^  tmA  tha  old  memU-rt 

(eretit  collegia. 

CnilBte*  and  cm  fa Mimm  (ciril  oaaaMiakiiB) 
mi  aaanicipia  (ia  (bo  brtar  mntte  af  tbo  tiii) 

wore  virwrd       tirtiti^nii  prr»oti«. 

According  to  Fluj  (i^  t.  7  i  UIp.  /V.  tiL  22. 
ik  6)  na  pablkMO  arf  ■liiifiipki  oaald  aat  laka 

a.1  hm^»  ;  am!  lh<'  r<  aMiti  i.ivi  ti  i»,  l5i.it  tl  vt  «prr  a 
rorpci*  UK^-'iiuni,  aii4  «w  «:<.-uiil  wni  crmrrw  Armirfa- 
Ana  ;  that  i*,  do  thoae  act*  which  ft  barea  luaMlf 
moat  (io  ill  .ifder  to  thaw  tfi;it  li.-  i-mismti  ?■<  % 
hefr-4.  f>>r  itte  herea  could  uui  ui  ihu  luatter  act 
)>y  a  P'jfnmtatJtab  A  rr*  publico.  tli<-npfufe«  aa 
bai^g  «*fie(iti«nu  penaa,  eauhl  aol  do  tha  neceaaaiy 
ad  Mnnicipia,  like  ether  fletitiaa*  |terM>tiii, 
coiilil.  }i<.(M-vrr,  ac)|uire  jwnperty  in  oib*r  war*, 
and  t>r  mcana  of  achar  jpefoonai  arbethor  baad  or 
ihaa  ([%.  «1.  tits.  a.1.  fn):  wd  tborcodd 
tnVe  fidei«Mnini«Mi  iiiii.l<r  tii<-  ie«Hu»r«niM(Itiirii 
A|j<Tinionum  which  wa*  |«uiaed  in  the  tune  of 
Hadrian,  and  oxtM»4ed  Io  licite  eaUegia  in  tho 
Ume  of  M.  Aiir-I  r,*.  CDif  ^t.  Ut.  V  n.  Jl  p  }W 
another  i^uatuM  ..HHultuiu,  the  iibr/u  ut  umuicipia 
miirht  make  t' •■  irinnu  i(.e*|lM<r  berrde*.  Thegadi 
could  not  be  made  herrdca,  except  rach  deitica  aa 
poaaeaaed  thi*  capacity  by  tpecial  •enatu*can< 
Miiu  or  imperial  comtitution*,  tuch  aa  Jupiter 
TarpwikAc.  (Uin./^.  tit.  ^1.  a.  A)  By  a  eaa- 
•liiBiioft  of  Laa  (Cbd.  vl  til  SA  a  19)  e»«{tai«a 

ol)tain«-d  th*"  mjrtcily  to  t«kr  (>r'i|H  rtv  ii«  licn  U*, 
^  early  a*  the  time  of  Nerva  and  H'^nitf'.  citi- 
tate*  could  take  legaele*. 

Thniiuli  lisitftt*-*  will. in  till"  Rnmnn  empira 
cuuld  nut  un^iiiitlly  receire  gUU  dv  hiII,  \  ct  in- 
dependent state*  couM  native  gift*  m  thnt  wajr 
(Tacit,  vioa.  ir.  43),  a  case  which  fumiahea  no 
objection*  to  the  *tatement  aboTc  made  by  Pliny 
and  Ulpcan.  In  the  aaroe  way  the  Komun  ^tate 
aaeapted  the  ialiirifiii  a(  Attalai.  Juag  of  I'er- 

aanreiffiM 


a  gift  wbirb  ohbo  lauMn  mm  a  loreigner. 

Tlic  U<Mi)nii  lawyers  rniiHiiirn  <1  nwch  a  ii\h  to  be 
aof^epted  bj  the  jna  getitium.  (Dig.  3.  tit.  4  ;  47. 
tit {  SaHgny,  j^yaiaM,  Aa.  vaLii  p^m  Ac.) 
[UNivsaaiTAK.]  (O.  !>.] 

CULONATUa,  COL(»  M.  i  be  Coloni  of 
Ibo  bter  Imparial  period  formal  a  daa*  of  agri- 
culton*ta,  whoae  cooditioa  km  hma  tba  ibIi|^  «i 
elabonte  inTestigation. 

Tbe*e  Coloni  were  decignated  by  the  Tariooa 
namea  «f  Cokau,  ttanka,  Ufigiaarii,  Adaei^titiv 
InquiUai,  TribatarH,  Ceodtl  A  penoa  nigbl  be* 
come  a  Colonu*  by  birtli,  with  rrf.  rrini-  t.i  wfii<h 
the  torn  Originarioa  waa  u*ed.  When  both  tha 
parent*  were  Colaal  and  bekmgad  to  tbe  auno 
tM.'»»l<'r,  thi»  ctiiHron  w«rt»  ('r.l.mi.  If  tlic  father 
wa*  a  CuluJiu*  and  tito  luulher  a  tLatf,  ift  coft' 
▼eracly,  the  children  followed  the  condition  of  tba 
mother.  If  the  father  waa  free  and  the  mother  a 
Colona,  the  children  were  Coloni  and  tx-lim^ed  to 
the  maatrr  of  tbe  mother.  If  tli<>  fiithrr  wn>  a 
Caioaa*  and  the  mother  free,  the  diiWren  be/ora 
tba  tino  af  Jtwtiniaii  IbBuanid  tba  eaoditiaai  of  tba 


fatlo^r :  aft<Tw.ir<!«  Juctinian  «li  rlMrrit  h  rhiU 
dren  to  be  Irtf ,  hut  fiiudlr  h*  reduced  thrm  to  the 
condition  of  Coloni.  If  Iwdl  pH«nti  mm  Orfed 
and  1i.-lon^,'<  d  to  ditTrmit  nuuters,  it  w.-w  finnlly 
aettied  that  the  uuuieni  ahould  diride  the  children 
Md  if  tbcn  «M  n  od4«i^  it 
s  4 
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•booM    to  Ae  owwr  of  tiM  notfcec.  If  •  Bna 


lived  for  thirty  yean  as  a  Colonuf,  he  h<wimp  the 
Coluuus  of  ihc  owner  of  the  land  on  which  he 
lived  ;  and  though  he  wm  ttill  free,  he  could 
not  leave  the  land :  and  a  man  who  had  po»- 
ceeaed  for  thirty  yean  a  cnlonus  belonging;;  to 
anothf-r,  cmild  dcf<Mid  himself  .-^^ainst  the  claims  of 
the  former  owner  by  the  Pracacriptio  tqginta  an- 
Mmm.  A  eonrtitirtioii  of  VikotfaiiHi  Itt  do- 
clan-J  how  freo  persons  might  bccomp  Colon!  hy 
agr«3t)iaent ;  and  though  there  ia  neither  tbia  nor 
any  aimikr  icgnlatioa  in  tbo  Coda  of  Jattniiaji, 
there  is  a  passage  which  apparently  rccf>7niz)-s 
that  peraoHA  might  beootne  Coleni  by  such  a^Tcc- 
nent    (Cod.  xL  tit  47.  a.  32.) 

The  Cohmi  were  not  akrea,  thoof  h  their  con- 
dition in  eeitiun  veopecti  was  aasimilated  to  thirt 
of  ftlavi'S  ;  n  circ-unistiince  which  will  explain  their 
being  called  si-rvi  tcrnie^aud  iKiuieumes  being  con- 
trasted with  liberi  They  had,  however,  connu- 
bium,  which  alone  is  a  chanictcHstic  that  dis- 
tinguishes them  clearly  from  slave*.  (Cud.  xi.  lit. 
47.  a.  24.)  But,  like  alavet,  th«y  were  liable  to 
oofpony  paniahmeat,  and  they  had  no  ri^t  of 
action  againat  tlwir  ntfntar,  wImmm  nlation  to 
them  was  expressed  by  the  term  Patnniis.  (Cod. 
Tbeod.  V.  uu  11.)  The  colmus  was  attached 
to  the  aoit,  and  he  eoold  not  be  peraanoatljr 
sf[)arattd  from  it  by  his  own  act,  or  by  that 
of  bis  putrunus,  or  by  the  consent  of  the  two. 
The  patronus  could  sell  the  estate  with  the  coloni, 
bat  neither  of  them  without  the  other.  (Cod.  xi. 
tit  47.  s.  *2.  7.)  He  could,  however,  transfer 
superabundant  coloni  from  otio  to  nnother  of  his 
own  eatatea.  When  an  estate  held  in  commoo 
waa  divided,  natrfad  panona  and  relationa  were 
not  to  1)0  separated.  The  ground  of  thm-  beins; 
no  legsU  power  of  separoting  the  colimi  and  tlie 
aatate  was  the  opinion  that  such  an  afaangement 
was  favourablf  to  a^^rirullun',  ami  tin-re  were  also 
hiOJicial  reawns  for  this  rule  of  law,  aa  will  pre- 
aently  appear.  The  only  case  in  which  the  oolonus 
eoold  be  separated  (ran  the  land  waa  that  of  hia 
beeoming  a  soldier,  which  most  be  eonaidared  to 
be  dom^  v\'ith  the  patron'a  consent,  as  th*>  b'liden 
of  recruiting  the  amy  was  imposed  on  him,  and  in 
this  inatanea  the  etnte  diipeMed  with  *  gananal 
rule  for  reasons  of  pnhlic  cnnvfn'pncc. 

The  colonus  ixiid  a  ccruiin  yejirly  rent  for  the 
land  on  which  he  lived  :  the  amount  was  fixed  by 
cuatom  and  could  not  be  raised  ;  but  aa  the  land- 
owner might  attempt  to  raise  it,  the  colonus  had  in 
such  rajti!  for  his  protection  a  n'eht  of  action 
againat  him,  which  was  an  exception  to  the  gune- 
nl  rele  above  atatad.  (Cod.  xL  tit  47.  a.  &.) 
Therr>  w.  n  ,  hon'cvcr,  eaaaa  in  which  tha  laot  waa 

fixed  by  ai;r('em<?nt 

A  fiirtliiT  analogy  betwciM  the  condition  of 
Bervi  and  Coloni  appears  from  the  fact  of  the  pro- 
perty of  Coloni  being  called  their  Peculium.  It  is 
iiowever,  distinctly  sl^itcd  that  they  could  hold  pro- 
|Mrty  (Cod.  Theod.  v.  tit  1 1)  }  atul  the  expressions 
whidi  decfam  that  they  eonld  have  nothing  pro- 
pria" (Cod.  xi.  tit  49.  s.  2)  seem  merely  to  de- 
oiare  that  it  was  not  propria  in  the  sense  of  their 
having  power  to  alienate  it,  at  lanat  withoot  the 
consent  of  their  patroni.  It  appmrs  that  a  co- 
lonu;!  could. make  a  will,  and  that  if  he  made 
none,  his  property  went  to  his  next  of  kin  ;  for  if 
n  bish<n^  preabyter,  deacon,  dtc,  died  inteatate 
and  wiUioBt  km,  hia  property  went  to  the  chgich 
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at  ooonat  to  wUefc  he  bebnged^anaeptanA  tm  hm 

h.id  as  a  cohmus,  whi<  h  went  tn  his  patronus,  who 
with  respect  tu  iiis  owuers^hip  of  the  land  is  called 
Dominus  possessionis.     (Cod.  Theod.  t.  tit  3.) 
Some  classes  of  Coloni  had  a  power  of 
their  property.  (Cod.  xL  tit  47.  s.  23.) 

The  land-tax  due  in  respoct  of  the  land  occupied 
by  the  colooas  was  paid  by  the  dominaa  ;  but  th« 
eoloin  were  liable  to  the  payment  of  the  poU-taz, 
though  it  waa  ]■  li  !  ;n  the  first  in.stnnco  by  the 
dooiitius  who  recovered  it  £rom  the  rolonus.  The 
liability  of  the  aaleona  to  a  poll-tax  axplatna  why 
this  class  of  penons  vrn»  so  important  to  the  »t;ite, 
and  why  their  condition  could  not  be  cliaugcd 
without  the  consent  of  the  state.  It  was  only 
when  the  ookmna  had  lived  aa  a  firee  man  foe 
thirty  years  that  he  eoold  iwUntaiw  his  freedom  by 
a  jim»?scriptio,  but  Ju^'iiilan  abolishi^l  this  prae- 
scriptio,  and  thus  empowered  the  doiniausto  assert 
hii  ri^ht  afu  r  any  h^lae  of  time.  (Cod.  xi  tit  47. 
s.  "J;}.)  With  respect  to  their  llibility  to  the  poll- 
tax,  the  coloni  were  colled  trUmUtriiy  wsuUi  or 
cauUmM  ttlmomiy  adacriptitiu  adaeriptUiae  ooMiiiimui, 
and  emuitmt  odter^itK  This  tenn  adscriptio  ap- 
pean  to  have  no  reference  to  their  being  attached 
I  t<i  the  land,  but  it  refers  to  their  liability  to  the 
poll-tax  as  being  rated  in  the  tax-bodu,  and  ac- 
cordingly we  find  that  the  Greek  tarn  foe  Ad- 

scriptitius  ia  'Eyax6ypcuf>0!. 

As  the  Culuui  were  not  scrvi,  and  as  the  class 
of  Latini  and  pcregrini  baldly  existed  in  the  buter 
ages  of  the  Empire,  we  must  consider  the  Coloni 
to  have  had  the  Ci  vitas,  such  as  it  then  was  ;  aitd 
it  is  a  consequence  of  this  that  they  had  connubium 
gcaerally.  A  Cktnstittttioa  of  Justinian,  however 
(iVbe.  23.  e.  1 7),  deehmd  the  marriage  of  a  oolomia, 
who  1)eloni^ed  to  another  person,  and  a  free  wom.-in 
to  be  void.  The  C^nstitutbn  does  not  seem  to 
mean  any  thing  also  than  that  in  this  case  the 

rmpi*ror  took  nway  the  Connubium,  whether  f:>r 
the  reasons  slated  by  Savi;fny,or  for  other  reastms, 
is  immaterial.  This  S}>ecial  exception,  hawavnr, 
pravea  the  general  mla  aa  to  Coonubiam. 
The  origin  of  theaa  Ottoni  ia  vneartain.  They 
1  nr  to  be  referred  to  in  one  passage  of  the 
Dii;est  (Dii;.  30.  B.  1 12),  under  the  name  of  In- 
quiiinus,  a  term  which  ccruinly  was  aoaMtimea 

applied  to  the  wlmlf  rljuss  of  Colon!.  The  pass-if^o 
suitt-s,  that  if  a  man  biK]ueaths,  as  a  legacy,  the 
iiKluilini  without  the  praedia  to  which  they  adhan 
(mm  fraediia  milMU  adiatniU)^  it  is  a  void  legacy. 
Sarigny  conoeivea  Aat  this  passage  may  be  ex- 
plained without  considering  it  to  refer  t)  the 
Coloni  of  whom  we  are  speaking ;  but  the  ex- 
planation that  ha  aiqptaata,  8>.'ama  a  vary  (areed 
on?,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  his  explanation 
of  another  pussagc  in  the  Digest  (50.  tit  15.  s.  4). 
The  condition  of  the  old  Clicnu  seems  to  bear 
some  relation  to  that  of  the  Coloni,  but  all  historical 
traces  of  one  class  growing  out  of  the  other  are 
entirely  wantin-.?. 

Savigny  observes  that  be  does  not  perceive  any 
historioil  oonneetion  between  the  villeina  (fwUM) 
of  modem  Europe  and  the  Otloni,  though  there  is 
a  strong  resemblance  between  their  respective  con- 
ditions. There  were,  however,  many  important 
distinctions  ;  for  instance,  the  villein  services  due 
to  the  lord  had  nothing  correspoiidiug  to  them  in 
the  case  of  the  Coloni,  so  far  as  we  know.  Some 
modem  writoni  would  haatily  infisr  an  hiitorioal 
OKmection  of  inatitntiona  wucb  hnppan  to  hnv« 
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icsesnbkncM.  Littktoo**  Tenamt  tectuio  172* 
4fr,  ind  Brmttm  (UL  C  2i\  mmf  U  ntmhti  m 

This  vLc  w  at  d.«  ojitditum  oi  tbe  Coicni  it  ttMm 
8»Ti^y>  E«nT  on  th«  aik^M^  *^!*^  "  MMlMrd 
W  tb«  Philolocrical  MoMoni,  u. 

Th«  qoe»uoa  of  tb«  oriipi]  «f  tbM*  C<doni  b 
examiiMd  at  gmt  lra|[|tb  by  A.  W.  Zunpt,  I  'tirr 

(IWrfii'iiiw  JtfMMM /tir  />WUc^,'Nnie 

lr.4o"'.  Tl.o  authnr  Is  "f  ojjii.hui  iK.ii  tin- 
«r^pa  of  Uie  insutuiMw  •  to  be  umced  to  ibe 
•BttlMMt  *f  Of-naank  people  hf  ftW  Rmhmi  em. 

-within  the  I;:iiiu  "f  the  rinpifo,  Thf 
cam^i  lu^tibA  t>f  (Jvi<jiu,  in  the  Mfusc  wbici) 
km  etaj  treats  of  tbea,  ii,  as  be  states,  a  oonsti- 
tatioo  of  Constaotine  a.  d.  3*21  (Cod.  Theod  9. 
&t.:21.  a.  1,2)  wbicb,  boverer,  ^vcs  no  inform' 
atina  aboot  their  coodition.  Bat  a  latrr  ooncti- 
i«iM«f  Cwwfiiwr,  A.a>.m  {CmL  IbmA 

atioo.      Til-'  oiJuiitiiin   fif  t;u  :ir   fur--i«';i  m'ttl. 
hmg  «nce  estatdiabed,  tbe  aotbor  supposes^  ibot 

:«irr'v  hidt;ci-<J  V-t  t!je  aJv.tnU^o  f>{  gi-ttir.i:  lan-l, 

explained,  bj  lo|tal  conpulsion.  A  constitution  of 
Tb'  -l  I,  li.A  '.fx'  Y.iut:,rr  t  Cod.  Tbeod- 5.  tiL  4,  de 
booia  ai.lii.nr.^  ».  3,  cd.  WenckX  contains  some 
vahiable  inionnation  oo  the  colonisation  or  settle* 
mmt  «£  tW  lifcwrwB^  vtd  dadam  tbcaa  m 
Vebof  to  <b«  eoMdittoa  twyrnmi  bj  tlw  tm 
C /'•nriti^'s.  TLf  rm  col^riujs  (jft<  n  ociir*  in  the 
viucn  who  ane  ezmpced  in  the  Digest  (41.  tic  2. 
1.9115:  lSLtit.3.t.I,ft.fS;l9LiH.l. 
1.13.  I  30,  iiri'f  .MS*  i^h.'r.-l  ;  l-ut  thcs-  C>Ami  are 
WLypoaf  d  ta  b«  mrreijf'  a  kuid  of  teii«uiu.  Tin' 
fM^e  in  the  Digest  (30.  t.  11*2)  which  nu-*  a 
cijiistitnti on  nf  M^trnis  Aurelius  and  Comraodus, 
is  sappo^td,  bv  ZmiipC,  mean  ordinary  tenants 
(wettier,  piichter)  ;  but  it  mutt  be  admitted,  that 
k  iittthcr  difficalt  to  aenpi  Uua  azplanatioo,  as 
i!rr«dy  «haerr«d.  Tb«*iM(rdl  CeiMnatus,  it  is 
.-li-'*  not  ric«-ur  i:i  tln^  I)!^<>it  ;  \>ut  tli;it 
tumuirt  £sct  prorcs  litUe.  Tbe  most  prubabie 
uMm  of  tlM  ffMrtka  it.  tUt  tlw  eaaaitka  of 
the  C^'ini  r:ipnt:ori.-4  in  t!ie  Diui-.'t  was  thf"  inodi  l 
•if  the  cuudiliuii  uf  tbe  )>arbanaiiR  wba  «vt^  Sfitled 
in  the  Roman  empire ;  utid  it  is  no  objection  to 
!*fuit  thf  condition  of  the  barliiiriaii*  iiUKhl  be 
made  more  burdeuftaia£  aiiJ  leu  Uav  iliiui  tLat  of 
tte  Colon^  vho  already  existed.  Nor  is  it 
af^ft  this  stippoeition,  if  iJm  eonditkn  of  the 
larbarian  Coloni  gradually  became  the  eandition 
ai;  the  0>Ionl  The  rca*on»  lor  fixiiiu  ihr  kir- 
biriaa  acttkn  to  tlio  toil  are  obvious  enough. 
Tbe  policy  of  tho  wnpenwri  «m  to  peoplo  the 
Wiontrv,  and  to  di*[>«  rn"  in.-vny  of  th.'  trilj*  *  w  h'.^i' 
anion  would  hare  l>e«u  dmitgcruus.  If  the  results 
of  Zompt^t  inquiry  cannot  be  admitted  to  their 
fall  extent,  it  nvast  h"  allowed,  that  hv  fuw  tfirown 
great  light  on  the  »ul>i<-ct,  and  jiruUiblj  approached 
•s  nrar  as  possible  to  lh<-  »olution  of  the  difficulty, 
with  tbe  exception  of  his  hypothetit,  that  tbe  co- 
lonatiis  originated  entirely  in  the  settlement  of  these 
barbarians.  It  seems  mtieli  riior<-  jifb-iiii''  tliat 
the  KoauuM  wniMi^  tbe  barbarian  settlements 
vpoB  Mme  {fw^tntian  ibtA  dnady  oiMted,  thonsh 
iMi)  exiitin;;  inst'tutl-jii  might  not  be  precisely  tho 
nme  as  that  subsequent  inatitiitkHi  to  which  the 
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COLO  NIA,aoofaHiy.   1.  Ubjok.  Th« 
■MB  Girek  wmi  fcr  •  ealiy  k  ioowh  mi  fcr 

.1  f.i!i.iii.,t  Sra^tJT,  \Vi>  ali.1  ftni-f,  T.ut  not  com- 
uiLtuly,  ^ir«NKi«  su^d  lw«utm,  ^  i  tiue.  ii,  27 1 
Anttmfk.Ar.  The  former  words  tev* 

reference  to  their  bring  wandrn^n  from  their  own 
home ;  tbe  latter  words  to  their  settling  in  a  new 
home.  Tbe  term  cXi|povx^  indicates  a  divbioa 
•f  mmqmnd  iaads  aaMog  AtlMika  citiasos,  and 
tkoaa  who  oaeopioj  soeh  lm4»  wtto  catted  K\fh 

XOi  ;  i-ii'.  ;lj  iIj.  y  ^^ .  n-  c'4oiiists,  wc  some* 
utnes  bnd  the  general  term  of  kmmum  atniicd  to 
them.  <1W  V.  lis.)  (V«mI,  iHiSmrimim 
t\^v,huformm  KA^foox**!  fvoucM,  fnok' 

Tbe  corii«  Greek  eoloniat  wtK%  MMally  com- 
posed of  merv  bajtds  of  adTrnturt  ro,  who  Icit  thnr 
nati\-e  country,  with  their  fanitlics  and  prupi^rty, 
to  seek  a  new  home  for  th-  nitelvas.  botnc  uf  tM 
wiudi  ■mo  m  ewMummo  of  kirign 
»  citO  wmi,  woo  tBdertakai  witho  ut 
inv  formal  cnnsent  fn>m  the  rest  of  tbe  ct»iii- 
munitj  i  but  lumaiiy  o  eoUxtj  was  sool  oat  « t\h 
tko  ■ppwUliwi  of  tbo  BMitfaor  CDMBtry*  oihI  wMler 
tKf  mninJii.'' mrnt  of  a  Irfl'b  r  ('/.Kt'-rrif)  ajipuiittrd 
by  it.  But  whatever  may  luiic  heen  the  ori^.n 
of  the  rolony,  it  was  always  ci>nsider(>d  in  a 
political  point  of  view  iudep-nd.  i.t  .,f  i!u  n..  tli.  r 
country  (called  by  the  Greek*  /i^rp«>*uA<i>,  and 
rntirrlr  emancipated  btm  ita  eootrol.  At  thr  saioo 
tiots  tAoogho  cuiony  VM  m  do  nolitical  subu-ctiusi 
to  Ho  puMit  aloto,  H  woa  onitod  to  it  by  the  ties 
of  filial  affection  ;  and,  arcording  to  the  gcncntlly 
receirod  opnioiM  of  tbo  Uitrka,  iu  datiea  to  thio 
parent  alMo  cenrspuuded  to  tboso  of  •  danglilor  to 
!i<  r  rnr>thf*r.  n»i"i;y<i.  lii.  7  ;  P"t\'>.  vii.  10.  5  n.) 
lleuc*',  Ui  ail  ituiiit'rs  of  i.uiiiiu<>u  iJik(t»i,  the 
colony  gave  precedence  to  tbe  mother  (tate  ;  and 
the  founder  of  the  colony  (otxurHii),  win.  mic'it 
be  considered  as  the  rrpmrntative  of  the  paj'  at 
state,  was  usually  worshipped,  after  his  death,  as  a 
bcfo.  (licrod.  rL  36i  Tboc  v.  1 1 }  DWmL  n.  66, 
sx.  1<KL>  Abo,  when  tlio  eoloay  became  in  its 
ttirti  .1  [i;>r<-iit,  it  ti^-i.ii'y  sought  a  leader  fur  tbo 
colony  which  it  iotcodcd  to  found  fmn  tbo  ori- 
ginal vetlMr  eovntry  (Thoe.  i  94) ;  mi  tbo  mibo 

filling  of  n-sf'rt  Uiu  iiKinifi -ted  by  r^^^.l^.;.•* 
which  Kfiu  •cat  tu  huituur  lite  prii)ri{jal  tr>Ukti]« 
of  tbe  parent  state  (Diod.  xii.  30  ;  Wew«-ling,  uii 
he.),  and  i(!io  by  bestowing  pl.n  <  n  of  bnni  ur  .m  l 
other  luarkj  of  respect  upon  the  aiu  Uu^adars  mid 
other  members  of  the  porrnt  state,  wh«o  tbey 
visited  the  colony  at  fsvtivali  and  ainiilar  oocasloiu. 
(Thuc  I  25.)  The  colonlflo  alio  wonhipped  in 
their  iww  («'ttlcmcnt  the  same  dfiiii  <  -.i*  iht-y  had 
been  accustomed  to  boooor  in  their  native  c»uutry  ; 
tho  tmerei  ftre^  which  was  eomtuitly  kept  bunH 
in?  on  tli.'ir  jjublic  l:r;irth,  f,.k.  ii  fr  iiu  the 
i'ryuuitiuiit  of  the  p^ent  tity  ;  «uid,  ncconluig  to 
one  account,  the  priests  who  ministered  to  tbe  godo 
in  the  c'lloiiy,  were  brought  from  tin-  parent  state. 
(SchuL  tul  Thuc.  i.  25  ;  coropartc  i  iu.it.  Auiu  u.  .'>4.) 
In  the  same  spirit,  it  was  cooaidered  a  vi  datioa 
of  tacred  tiea  for  a  mother  countrv  and* col  it  y 
to  make  vrar  upon  one  another.  (IleitML  viii.  J.' ; 
Till.-,  i.  38.) 

The  preceding  account  of  tbe  rclatioQf  between 
the  Orae'k  ealoiiiei  and  the  mother  country  is 
ehicidat.  d  by  the  history  whirh  Thiicydid  t;Ivi-^s 
us  of  the  quarrel  between  Corcyra  and  Lonmh. 
CoRTfa  waa  a  oniony  of  Corinth^  and  Epidammia 
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«  colony  of  Corcyra ;  but  tlio  leader  (o/<ci<rT^j)  of 
the  colony  of  Epidamnus  wna  a  Corinthian  who 
WM  invited  frnai  the  metropoli*  CoHnth.  In 
«(Hine  of  time,  in  eonteqiicnee  of  erril  diMamm 

ariil  '.t'  lcks  from  the  ricr!;hl)onriTiflr  liarl>arians,  the 
KpiiLuuuuuui  applied  for  aid  to  Corcyra,  but  their 
request  waa  rejected.  They  next  applied  to  the 
Corinthians,  who  took  Kpidammis  under  their 
protection,  thinkini;,  »ava  Thuc-ydido*,  thai  the 
colony  was  no  Ilss  tht-irs  than  the  Corinthians': 
and  also  induced  to  do  so  tli  rough  hatred  of  the 
CorcjTaeans,  because  they  iioj;lccted  them  though 
they  were  colonuts;  for  thoy  did  not  pivo  to  the 
Comttuans  the  cuatoniary  boooun  and  deference 
in  the  pniblie  tolemnitiei  and  taerifieet  as  the  other 

colonics  %vore  wont  tn  pay  to  the  niothi  r  r  aintPi-. 
The  Corey mcaii*  who  Imd  become  vcrj'  powerful 
liy  seft,  took  offence  at  the  Corinthians  recciring 
Fpidamnus  under  thvir  protection,  and  the  result 
Wild  a  wjir  between  C^rcyra  and  Corinth.  The 
Corcyraeans  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens  to  ask 
Mtiftanoe ;  and  in  reply  to  the  objectioii  thnt  they 
were  a  eolony  of  Corinth,  they  said  "  that  ercry 
colony,  a*  \\%  it  is  treated  kindly,  res|)Oftfl  the 
Diotber  country :  but  when  it  is  injured,  is  alienated 
fiom  it ;  fhr  eolenirts  are  not  wnt  oat  m  ml]!} eeta» 
but  that  thr'v  may  hare  equal  rights  witb  thoM 
that  remain  at  bouie/'    (Thuc.  L  34.) 

It  is  true  that  ambitious  states,  such  as  Athena, 
sometimes  claimed  dominion  over  other  stites  on 
the  ground  of  relationship  ;  but,  as  a  general  nde, 
colonies  may  be  regarded  as  independent  stateR, 
attached  to  their  metropolia  hj  ties  of  ■ympothy 
and  oonuBOD  descent,  Init  no  fcrthet'.  The  caee  of 
Potidaca,  to  which  the  Corinthians  ?cnt  annually 
the  diief  magistrates  (Jhifiiovfiyoh^  appears  to  have 
heen  an  ezeqition  to  tin  geaeni  vm.  (ThoA  L 
S6.) 

The  K\i]povx^ai,  of  which  mention  was  made 
aliovc,  were  ci)loiiies  of  an  entirely  different  kind 
fh)m  the  iirotKicu,  of  which  we  have  hitherto  been 
speaking.  They  belonged  exduiiTely  to  the 
Athenians;  and  tho  earliest  exanqile  to  which  tlic 
term,  in  its  strict  sense,  is  applicable  is  the  occu- 
pntion  of  ihe  demaini  of  tne  Chalcidian  knights 
(Irwoiirai)  by  fotir  thousand  Athenian  citizens, 
a  c.  506.   (Herod,  v.  77 ;  comp.  vi.  100.) 

In  an^ining  a  date  to  die  eommencement  of 
this  system  of  colnnisntion,  wo  must  remfmhrr 
that  the  prineijile  of  a  division  of  conquered  landa 
had  existed  from  time  immemorial  in  the  Grecian 
•tatMi  -  Matue  henelf  aecmed  to  intend  that  the 
Oredc  thoold  nio  and  the  harhartan  obey ;  and 
hence,  in  the  case  of  the  harharian,  it  wore  no  ap- 
pearand of  harshness.  Such  a  system,  however, 
was  more  rare  between  Greek  and  Greek.  Yet 
the  TJorians  in  their  conquest  of  the  Pelopnnnes*^. 
and  still  more  remnrkiibly  in  the  suhjugatiou  of 
Messenia,  had  set  an  example.  In  what  then  did 
the  Athenian  K\ripovxUu  diffior  from  this  division 
of  territor)',  or  from  the  ancient  colonies  ?  In  the 
first  place  the  nanu-.  in  its  technical  sense,  was  of  | 
kter  date,  and  the  Greek  would  not  bare  spoken 
of  the  itXi^avxttu  of  Lycnrgnsi,  any  nore  than 
the  Rion.ni  of  the  "  Ai,Tai-ian  laws*"  of  Romulus 
or  Anciis.  Secondly,  we  should  rcnsember  that 
the  term  was  alwaya  used  with  a  reference  to  the 
original  allotment :  as  the  lands  were  devised  or 
transferred,  and  the  idea  of  the  finti  division  lost 
sight  of,  it  would  giadaally  cease  to  be  applied. 
Thi)  diftinction,  howetery  twiween  itKnptvx**  and 


^otiroi  was  not  merely  one  of  words  but  of  things. 
The  earlier  colonies  usually  originated  in  private 
entefpriae,  and  became  independent  d,  and  loat 
their  intereat  in,  the  parent  atate.   On  the  other 

hand,  it  was  css<>ntial  to  the  verj-  notion  of  a 
«cAi7povx^  that  it  should  be  a  public  enteiprixe, 
and  shoold  almiys  retain  a  connection  more  er  leaa 

intimatf  with  Athens  herself.  Tbr  wnrd  ifAT7p«>i'x{a 
cuuveys  the  notion  of  properly  to  be  expected  and 
formally  appropriated :  whereas  the  twoucoi  of 
ancient  times  went  out  to  conquer  lands  lor  them- 
selves, not  to  divide  those  which  were  already 
conquered. 

The  connection  with  the  parent  state  MbsMted» 
aa  baa  been  jaat  hinted,  in  all  degrees.  8an»> 

times,  as  in  the  case  of  Lesbns,  the  holders  of  land 
did  not  reside  upon  their  estates,  but  let  tljeni  to 
the  original  inhabitants,  while  themselves  remained 
at  Athens.  (Bockh,  PuUic  K.o».  of  Athens^  p.  4 .{ 1 , 
2ud  L'd.)  The  condition  oi  thesi.'  xXripovxtH  did 
not  differ  firom  that  of  Athenian  citizens  who  had 
estates  in  Attica.  AU  their  political  lighta  thejr 
not  only  retained,  bat  exetdiM  aa  Atheniana ;  in 
the  capacity  of  landholders  of  Lesbos  they  could 
s<arcely  have  been  recognised  by  the  state,  or  have 
borne  any  corporate  relation  to  it.  Another  cnaa 
was  •where  the  xKrjpovxot  resided  on  their  estates, 
and  either  with  or  without  thti  old  inhabitanta, 
formed  a  new  community.  These  still  retained 
the  rights  of  Athenian  citiiena,  which  distance 
only  precluded  them  from  exercising :  they  used 
the  Athenian  courts ;  and  if  they  or  their  chil- 
dren wished  to  return  to  Athens,  naturally  and  of 
eonne  tbcy  regained  the  exerena  of  their  ftnner 
privl!  .  Of  thi.i  we  have  the  most  positive 
prout  (.liiiikh.  Ibid.  p.  429):  as  the  object  of  these 
KKripotrxfM  waa  to  nnn  outposts  for  the  defimoe  of 
Athenian  conimcrre,  it  was  the  interest  of  the 
parent  state  to  unite  them  by  u  tic  a*  kindly  as 
possible :  and  it  cnnnof  be  supposed  that  indi- 
viduals would  have  been  found  to  riak,  in  a  doubt' 
ful  enterprise,  the  rights  of  Athenian  eitiienfl. 

Sonietinu\s,  however,  the  coi>nection  niijjht  pm- 
dually  dissolve,  and  the  KKripovxoi  sink  into  the 
conditio  of  mere  alliea,  or  separate  wholly  from 
the  mother  country.  In  Aegina,  Scionc,  Potidai^a, 
and  other  places,  where  the  original  community 
was  done  away,  the  colonists  were  most  oimpletely 
tinder  the  control  of  Athens.  Where  the  old  in- 
habitants were  left  unmolested,  we  may  coticeive 
their  admixture  to  have  had  a  twofold  effect: 
either  the  new  comers  wonld  make  conunon  cattaa 
with  them,  and  thna  wonld  ariae  Aa  aKaiuitiett 
alluded  to  above  ;  or  jealon*y  and  dread  of  the 
ancient  inhabitints  might  make  the  colonists  more 
entirely  dependent  on  the  mother  atate.  It  teema 
impiis.^ible  to  define  accurately  when  the  i?!opolit« 
n  Ltion  with  Athens  may  have  ceased,  aichotigh 
such  cases  undoubtedly  occurred. 

A  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  the 
KKjipovxoi  were  among  the  Athenian  tributaries. 
Proliably  this  depended  a  good  dtftl  upon  the  pros- 
perity of  the  colony.  We  cannot  coneeive  that 
colooiea  which  were  established  as  militaiy  oat> 
posts,  in  otherwise  unfavourable  situations,  would 
bear  such  a  burthen  :  at  the  same  time  it  seems 
improbable  that  the  stnto  would  unnecessarily 
furciro  the  trlbdle  wliicli  it  had  previously  received, 
wlu  re  the  land*  had  fonnerly  bclojiged  to  tributary 
allies. 

^    It  waa  to  Pcriclea  Athens  waa  chiefly  indebted 
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for  tlie  extcusiivti  and  (^K-ruianrnce  of  b^r  coltmial 
•ettlements.  His  principal  object  was  to  provide 
for  the  redtu)daiicie«  of  population,  and  mm'  t!m 
poorer  citizens  to  a  fortune  becoming  the  dignity 
of  Athenian  ciliiens.  It  wa3  of  this  class  of 
pcnoB*  th«  aettkn  were  chiefljr  compoted;  the 
Mto  pnmded  IImb  wi A  aim,  and  deftayed  the 
expenses  of  their  imim<»r.  Th(»  j;r"tii  •[  I,-  of  diTi- 
•ton,  doobtletai,  was,  that  all  who  wisiht-d  to  par- 
iKka  IB  tlie  odTentiue,  applied  voluntarily  ;  it  was 
then  drtrrmined  by  lot  who  sbonld  or  shoald  not 
receive  a  thxurc.  Sotnetimes  they  had  a  leader  ap- 
pointed, who,  after  death,  n^crivrd  iill  the  hoBMIl 
of  tlw  fbander  of  a  oolooy  (o^trr^s). 

TIw  Clefwbme  wea  kat  bj  tha  balda  of  Acfioa- 
pntami,  h\.'  ;  rtialfy  icolond  SB  tha  wrival  of 
Athenian  power. 

(Sponheiin,  De  I'fti  et  J'nu-st.  A'nnii'»M,  vol.  L 
p.  559,  Slc  i  Houc-iinvillo,  (^uejs  itoicnt  Irs  droit* 
me/ropola  Gr^qucs  mr  /«  colotiics^  dc^  Paris, 
i745 ;  Heyne,  De  Veterum  CoUmktrum  Jmn 
Ohmu,  Gott.  176fi»  alio  in  Ajpanafa,  wL  L 
p. 290;  Sainte  Croix,  IhfEMetdmSartdnCkihmm 
icj  mtcirtif  I'euplfs,  Philadrlphic,  1 779 ;  Hcjff  wiM-h, 
(koffr.  mmd  HiM.  NachritAtai^  dit  Colimien  dtr 
IMMkaisA^gfM,  Altona,  18M ;  Raant-Radiotte, 
Ifiittiirt"  critique  de  fEtaUi garment  da  Cotonie* 
Orriffurg,  Paris,  1H1.5,  4  vols.;  Wichers,  Zte 
tt-Jonii*  Veientni,  rjroniiigae,  I  (f25 ;  Pfefferkom, 
Die  CoUmien  der  Att-Gri«keu^  KUnigsberipr*  1838  ; 
Remiann,  LeMmdk  der  Grieck.  Siaaitattk.  §73. 
&c. ;  Waclisinuth,  Ihllt^.  AltrrUtumsk.  vol.  i.  p.  i)b. 
Sad  ed.  i  Scb&mann,  Autia,  Jmri*  JhtbUd  Graee. 
^414,a:e.;  B6ekh,  FMa  Beom,  ^ AAm*,  p. 
424,  &c.)  [a  J.] 

2.  liuuAN.  Tba  word  colonia  contains  the  »ine 
alanent  as  the  vetb  eofere,  to  oUtivate,"  and  as 
the  word  cohittur,  which  prrrlmhl y  originally  signified 
a  "  tilkr  of  the  caitk."  Tlie  English  word  colony, 
which  is  derived  from  the  I^atin,  perhaps  expresses 
tba  notian  eontainad  in  this  waid  nwre  ocarigr 
tfcaa  m  gtnmSlj  tW  can  in  raeh  adoptad  terma 

A  kind  of  colonisation  weins  to  nave  existed 
among  the  oldest  Italian  nations  ^'h<>,  on  certain 
orrasioDS,  tent  oat  their  gup<>rfiuoiLs  male  popu- 
It:  >n.  w-ith  anna  in  th«'ir  linnds  {tfpa  rtSrift),  to 
aeck.  bit  a  new  home.  (Dioays.  A»liq.  Horn,  i.  IG.) 
Bat  theie  were  apparently  mere  bands  of  adven- 
larers,  and  such  colotuM  latber  ntemUed  tho  old 
Greek  eolonica,  than  thosa  by  which  Room  ez- 
tanded  b<T  doininion  and  lier  i  ni.i'. 

Coloniea  were  established  by  the  Ramans  as  far 
hade  as  dM  aanda  or  taditkms  of  the  city  extend, 
and  the  practice  was  continued  during  the  republic 
and  under  the  empiric  Sigunius  (Zaj  AntUpto 
Jmn  naUaa,  pi^  21o,  Slc)  enumerates  six  main 
causes  or  reasons  which,  from  time  to  tia»^  induced 
the  Ramans  to  send  out  colonies  ;  and  these 
caojes  are  connected  with  many  memorable  events 
fa  Aoiaan  histoij'.  Cokmies  were  intended  to 
keep  in  chtdc  a  eaaqaerad  people,  aad  also  ta 
repress  hostile  incursioni,  a*  in  the  case  of  the 
colony  of  Namia  (Liv.  x.  lU),  which  was  founded 
toehede  tbeUiahrt ;  aad  Mintumoe  and  Sinuessa 
(x.  21),  rremonaand  Phu;entia  (xxviL  46 X  which 
were  fuunded  for  similar  purposes.  Cicero  {De 
J.*v.  Agr.  ii.  27)  calls  the  old  Italian  colonies  the 

propagniflula  imperii  and  in  another  passage 
(Pro  fimL  c:  ]>  fee  ealli  Nulio  MartitM  (Nar- 
borini),  which  was  in  the  provincia  Gallia,  "Co- 
lonia nottronun  ciTium,  specula  popuU  Remuu  et 
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propngiuculum.*'  Another  object  was  to  increase 
the  power  of  Rome  by  increasing  the  population, 
(Liv.  xxviL  9.)  Sometimes  the  immediate  object 
of  a  colony  was  to  carry  off  a  number  of  turbulent 
and  discontented  persons.  Colonies  were  alao 
established  for  the  purpuee  of  pvovidtiif  kr  Totetan 
soldiers,  a  praetiea  which  waa  befoa  ander  tha 
republic  (Liv.  xxxi.  4X  and  continued  tinder  tho 
emperors:  these  culuniat;  were  called  inilitares. 

It  is  remarked  by  Strabo  (p.  216.  ed.  CaKiut'.), 
wht-n  speakin;/  of  the  Honian  colonifa  in  the  north 
of  Italy,  that  the  ancient  names  uf  the  places  were 
retained,  and  that  though  the  people  in  his  time 
were  all  fionan,  they  were  called  tartha  mnee 
the  prerfbu  oeeupiwi  of  the  loll.  This  Ihct  is  hi 
accordance  %vith  the  chanicter  of  the  old  Ilonian 
coluuies,  which  were  in  the  nature  of  garris(ms 
planted  in  conqncfed  towns,  and  the  colonists  had 
a  piortion  of  the  cnnqtiered  t'^rritorj'  (usually  a  third 
{art)  assigned  tu  them.  The  inhabitants  retained 
the  rest  of  their  lands,  and  livad  togethw  wkk  tha 
new  settlers,  who  alone  eoBBpoeed  the  pn^r  oo> 
lony.  (Dionys.  Antiq.  /torn,  n.  53.)  The  conqof  red 
jx^ople  must  at  first  hare  been  (jiiite  a  distinct 
data  firom,  and  inferior  to,  the  colonists.  The 
doaaitioo  of  a  colonia  by  Oelltne  (stL  IS)  will 
npppfir,  from  what  has  bf^m  t-nH,  to  b.'  suflicieiitly 
exact:  —  **  Ex  civitate  fji  i  i  i  ronagatae  —  pupuli 
Romani  qoasi  effigies  pervae  simalacraque.*' 

No  colonia  was  established  without  a  lex,  plc- 
biscitum,  or  seaatusconsultnm  ;  a  ^t  which  ^haws 
that  a  Roman  colony  was  never  a  mere  body  of 
adveatnnta,  but  had  a  regular  ocganisation  by  the 
parant  ttata.  Aoeording  to  an  aadeut  definitioii 
(juoted  by  Niebiihr  (i><Tr.ad  Kin/.  Aen.  i.  12).  a 
colony  is  a  body  of  citizens,  or  socii,  sent  out  to 
possess  a  Mnnionw«alth,  with  tho  approbation  of 
their  own  state,  or  by  a  public  act  of  that  peojile 
to  whom  they  belong  ;  oud  it  is  added,  ihu^e  are 
colonies  which  are  founded  1^  public  act,  not  by 
any  aeceenoo.  Many  of  tha  hrare  which  rehite  to 
tha  eitahllihnMBt  of  eoloDfaw  ware  leges  agrariae, 
or  laws  for  the  division  and  assignment  of  public- 
lands,  of  which  Sigonius  has  given  a  list  in  bis 
work  alnady  laftned  ta. 

When  a  law  was  passed  fur  founding  a  colon r, 
persons  were  appointed  to  superintend  its  forma* 
tion  (eoloniam  dedmoen).  Theee  persons  vat  ied  in 
muBher,  btti  thna  ma  a  eoUBOB  namber  (/num. 
f>M  ad  eofaaov  Athemdoa,  Ut.  nzriL  46,  vi  21 ). 
We  also  read  of  duimaviri,  quhiqneviri,  vigintiviri 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  law  fixed  the  quantity 
of  knd  that  waa  to  be  distributed,  and  how  moeh 
was  to  be  assij^iied  to  each  pr«reon.  No  Roman 
could  be  S£iit  uut  as  a  ci<lonist  without  his  freo 
consent,  and  when  the  colony  was  not  an  inviting 
one,  it  was  difficult  to  fill  up  the  nnmbar  of  Tolan* 
teen.    (Liv.  vi.21,  x.  21.) 

Ronmn  citizen*  who  were  willing  to  go  out  as 
members  of  a  colony  gave  in  their  name*  at  Rome 
(aoattes  MnH<  Lir.  L  1 1 ,  the  flm  tiiae  that  be 
has  occasioTi  to  use  the  exjiressi'tn).  Cicero  (Pn> 
IkfiH,  c'liO)  savs  that  Komoii  citizens  who  chose 
to  become  monben  of  a  Latin  colony  aniat  ga  ^ 
luntorily  (aurtoret  /actt)^  for  this  was  a  capitis 
demiuutio  ;  and  in  another  possnge  (Pro  Oucin. 
33)  he  alleges  the  fact  of  Roman  ritixena  going 
out  in  Latin  colonies  as  a  pnoi  that  lose  cf  civitaa 
mast  be  a  volttntarf  act.  It  ii  trna  Aat  a  member 
of  a  Roman  colony  would  siistain  no  capitis  dc- 
minutio,  but  in  thu  case  also  there  soeBu  no  reason. 
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Ibr  vapffKaDig  Ibtl  he  «t«r  joined  laeli  a  colony, 
vithout  his  conaent. 

The  colonia  praceeded  to  iu  pUtce  of  destioaticui 
in  the  form  of  an  mmj  (tub  tmW»\  whkh  it  in 

dicated  on  the  coirm  nf  some  cnlnninc.  An  urbs,  if 
one  did  not  already  exist,  was  a  neceimry  pari  of 
a  new  colony,  and  its  limits  were  nuirked  out  hy 
n  plough,  which  is  also  indicated  on  ancient  coins. 
Tne  colonia  had  also  a  territory,  which,  whether 
nuirkfd  out  by  tht-  plough  or  not  (Cic.  I'/iiL  ii.  40), 
was  at  least  uiarked  out  by  loetea  and  boan«l». 
Thoa  ihe  nrba  and  territorf  «f  the  eolonk  r<^- 
•pectiTcly  corresponili  cl  to  the  nrbs  Roma  and  its 
territory.  Religious  ctTcnioiiies  always  accuni- 
|Mtaied  the  foundation  of  the  colony,  and  the  an- 
nivcrsar}'  was  afti-rwrn-ds  oliwivod.  (I'hitarch, 
C  Grttcchta^  11  ;  Sin  ius,  ad  Aen.  v.  7u5  ;  Cic. 
ad  Attic,  iv.  1).  It  is  stated  that  a  colony  could 
not  be  lent  out  to  the  Mune  place  to  which  a 
colony  had  atieady  heen  eent  in  dne  fhrai  (auspi- 
ctUo  dtdudd).  This  werely  nu>an»  tbnt  so  lont;  a« 
the  colony  maintained  its  existence,  there  could  be 
no  new  colony  in  the  tame  place  ;  a  doctrine  that 
would  hardly  noed  prrtof,  for  a  new  ci^lony  implied 
a  now  as^i^'iimt-nt  of  lajids  ;  but  new  settlers  (novt 
otlacrijiti)  might  be  went  to  uccupv  colonial  lands 
not  already  aas^goed.  (Liv.  vl  30  ;  Cic.  PkiL  n. 
40.)  Indeed  it  was  not  nnnsual  for  a  colony  to 
receivt  i  ^  ■i  j^t  mentum^  as  in  the  case  of  Venusia 
(Liv.  xxxi.  and  in  other  casea  (Tacit.  Ann. 
vet,  27)  $  anda  edeny  might  be  n-eitabliihed,  if 
it  8««med  necpssnrv,  from  any  cause  ;  and  tiroler 
tlie  emperors  such  re-establishment  might  be 
entiielj  azlritniy,  and  dene  to  gratify  personal 
vanity,  or  from  any  other  motire.  (Tacit  Ann. 
xiv.  27.  Puteoli ;  and  the  note  in  Oberlin's 
Tacitus.) 

The  commissioners  appointed  to  eondoet  the 
eelony  bad  apparently  a  profitable  ofBoe,  and  the 

est.-ibli»hment  of  a  m-w  s<.'ttKMnriit  pfivr-  employ- 
ment to  numerous  fuiutinnarics,  anion?  whom 
Cieero  ennmerates — apj-uiritnres,  scribae,  liumni, 
pracconcs,  architccti.  Tli<'  foundation  rf  a  r  ilmiy 
might  then,  in  niiuiy  ca&ca,  not  only  be  a  mere 
party  measure,  carried  for  the  purpose  of  gaintng 
popolaiit^,  but  it  would  giro  thoee  in  power  an 
eppoitanity  of  providing  place*  fbr  natty  of  their 
friends. 

A  colonia  waa  a  part  of  the  Roman  state,  and  it 
had  atea  pab1i»;  bntilafeklion  telhepamit  itsle 

might  vary.  Tn  Mry  (xxxix.  65)  th"  question 
was  whether  Aquileia  slioold  be  a  colonia  civiiun 
ReoMUMKimi,  or  a  l4rtinn  oalonia ;  a  question  that 
had  no  reference  to  the  persons  ^'ho  should  form 
the  colony,  hut  to  their  political  rights  with  respect 
to  Koine  as  lucmbora  of  the  colony.  The  members 
of  a  Eomaa  colony  (fioUmia  dmmm  Romanorttm) 
moat,  a*  the  tern  itielf  impliea,  have  always  had 
thr  same  rights,  which,  as  citizon-i,  thoy  would  have 
at  Home.  [Civitas.]  They  were,  as  Nicbuhr 
remarks,  in  the  old  Roman  ceilonies,  **  the  populus ; 
the  old  inhabitants,  the  commonalty. "  These  two 
bodies  may,  in  course  of  time,  have  freuueiitly 
funned  one  ;  but  there  could  be  no  political  union 
between  them  ttU  the  old  inhabitants  obtained  the 
eonunefclum  and  eonnnhlnnt,  fai  other  words,  the 
civitas  ;  and  it  is  probabli-  that  among  the  various 
causes  which  weakened  the  old  colonies,  and  ren- 
dered new  supplies  of  colonist*  neeeoMvy,  we 
ahoiild  enunienite  the  want  of  Roman  women  ;  for 
the  children  of  a  Roman  were  not  Roman  citizens 
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unless  his  wife  was  a  Roman,  or  unless  she  belonged 
to  a  people  with  which  there  was  connubium. 

It  ia  importaut  to  form  a  precise  notion  of  the 
relation  or  an  ancient  Boman  eolenia  to  Ronet, 

That  the  colonists,  as  already  observed,  had  all  the 
rights  of  Roman  citizens,  ti  a  fact  capiible  of  pcr> 
feet  demenstratioB ;  though  most  writers,  fotlowing 
SigoniuB,  have  supposed  that  Roman  citizens,  by 
becoming  members  of  a  Roman  colony,  lust  the 
sutfrngium  and  bonores,  and  did  not  obtain  them 
till  after  the  paming  of  the  Jnlin  lex.  Such  an 
opinion  le  fnoonsiitent  with  the  notion  of  Baam 
citi7-enshi[>  [Civ;t a  I,  which  wsia  a  personal, Mt* 
local  ri<,'ht  ;  and  it  is  also  iucousi«teut  with  the  rtrf 
principle  of  Ruiiuin  pijlity  apparent  in  the  establish- 
nuMit  of  Ilr  r.irxn  colonies.  Further,  the  loss  of  the 
suHnigiuni  and  bonores  would  have  been  a  lipecies 
of  capitis  deminutio^  mA  It  fa  clear,  from  what 
Cicero  says  of  the  oomcqnenoee  of  a  Roman  mian* 
tarily  joining  a  Latin  colony,  that  no  loeh  eenee- 
quences  resulted  from  becoming  a  member  of  a 
Roman  colony.  If  a  Roman  ever  became  a  member 
of  a  Roman  colony  withont  M*  eoaaent,  H  mat 
have  been  in  the  early  a^res  of  the  state,  when  the 
colonies  still  retained  their  garrison  character,  and 
to  join  a  colony  was  a  kind  «r  military  serrice ;  but 
such  a  duty  to  protect  the  state,  instead  of  imply* 
ing  any  loss  of  privilege,  justifien  quite  a  dilVerent 
conclusion. 

Puteoli,  Salemom,  Boxcntum  were  ooloniae 
dvinm  Renancmm  (Lhr.  xzsiv.  45) ;  the  Feren" 

tinates  made  a  claim,  that  Latini  who  should  give 
in  their  iiamea  as  willing  to  join  a  colonia  civium 
Romanorum,  shoidd  thereby  become  civcs  Roman  i. 
Some  Latini  who  had  ^'i\en  it;  '.htir  iKuros  for 
the  coloniae  of  Puteoli,  Salennnn,  aud  iiuxeittum, 
thereupon  assumed  to  act  as  cives  Romani,  but  the 
senate  would  not  allow  their  chum.  This  ahowi^ 
if  it  leqdna  showing,  that  the  riTaa  of  Semana* 
coloniao  contittiMd  ta  he  ciiea  Rsnaiii.  (Lir. 
xzxiv.  42.) 

It  is  somewhat  mora  diAeidt  to  state  what  waa 

the  condition  of  those  conqnenvl  people  among 
whom  the  Romans  sent  their  culouists.  They 
were  not  Benan  dtmns,  nor  yet  were  they  socii ; 
still  they  weie  Ul  a  sense  a  part  of  the  Roman 
state,  and  in  a  sense  they  were  cives,  though  cer- 
tainly they  had  not  the  sutl'ragium,  and  perhaps 
origioally  not  the  coiiuubioro.  It  is  pcohaUa 
that  they  had  the  commwtiam,  hat  even  this  w 
not  certain.  They  mi^ht  be  a  part  of  the  Roman 
civitajt  without  being  cives,  and  the  dithcuhy  of 
ascertainii^  their  precise  condition  is  increased  by 
the  circttmstance  of  th*  word  civitas  Wms  us<.cl 
loosely  by  the  Roman  writers.  If  they  wef«  cives 
in  a  sense,  this  word  imported  no  privilege  ;  for  it 
is  certain  that,  hy  being  incorpomteiEl  in  the  Roman 
state  as  a  conqnoed  people,  they  lost  all  power  of 
administering  their  own  affairs,  and  obtiined  no 
share  in  the  administration  of  the  Roman  state ; 
they  had  net  the  honoorahle  rank  of  socfi,  and 
tliey  wrre  subject  tn  military  service  and  toxntiao. 
They  last  all  juhsdictio,  and  it  is  urobable  tbi^ 
they  were  brought  entirely  within  toe  tides  and 
prooednra  of  the  Bcman  law,  so  fiv  as  that  waa 
practicable.  Even  the  commercium  and  conno- 
liium  with  the  pc  jile  of  their  own  stock,  were  some- 
times taken  from  them  (Liv.  ix.  43,  viiL  14),  and 
thus  they  were  disunited  frstn  their  own  natkn 
and  made  a  part  of  the  Roman  state,  without  baring 
the  full  civitas.  So  far,  then,  was  the  civitas  (with> 
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OTt  tk*  ffnflFrry"—)  frum  beii^  almaju  a  datumUb 

vas  in  facX  the  badge  ef  ■uriitade  ;  and  lomr  •UU>« 
^Uned  liieir  fiatwr  lelatioo  to  Koinr,  to 
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it  — amuyttk  o^mim.  It 

appears  That,  in  aooie  aun  at  Iratt,  a  praefrrtua 
jun  dtcando  waa  aent  from  Rome  to  administer 
jartW  «wg  the  conquered  people,  and  between 
tkcB  and  tk«  criMk  i^^^^J^j^^^^j^Jl^^ll^^^^ 

of  tbe  conqur-n  d  pciplr  among  whom  a  i  >  •  y  «  u 
•cot,  waa  noi  ofiguialij  alvi^  the  mxm  ;  aome- 
Amc  depesM  OB  iwirtaMa  of  iIm  people, 
acd  the  t«nper  of  the  RoniaiM,  at  the  time  of  the 
coaqpeat  or  aarrender.  Thoa  the  conqaered  Italtao 
tavH  arifht  orifinallT  hare  the  eivitaa  in  dtSirrent 
deffrer*,  nnti!  they  aM  finaJlv  obtained  the  complete 
ciTitaa  by  receiving  the  autfra^uia  ;  aoac  of  tiiem 
obtaioed  it  kdim  At  mW  Wt  OikM  bj 
the  Julklex. 

Tbe  nature  ef  ■  l^th  Mlay  «ll  wmmg  mM- 
cientlj  frtmi  what  is  taid  ImM^  asi  il  IM  Mllcles 
CtrttAM  and  l^axiMrrA*. 

ItirfJia  lliMB  iwlwin.llMa  iriwiaii  Tulii  i 
jun*,  as  some  wrilen  terra  them  ;  but  which  in  fact 
were  not  ookiciies.  Sifroniua,  and  mo«t  auhtequent 
vriiata,  W*a  ceimdered  the  Ju*  luiicum  aa  a  per- 
*r.Ta\  rijrbt,  like  the  Civjtaa  and  Latinitaa  ;  but 
i^rignj  hm  tiufwn  it  to  be  qait^  a  different  thing. 
The  jua  ItafiflM waa  franted  to  Oivoured  prorincial 
ctties  ;  it  waa  a  grant  to  tht  conunonity,  aoi  to  the 
indiridaala  cacnpoaing  it;  Tllit  right  eamfalod  in 
qairitarian  ownerahip  of  the  toil  !  i  nim.  rciuin ), 
•ad  iu  appartooaat  c^acitj  «f  manripati«\  oao- 
gpicn,  and  Tiadicrtio,  tonotfar  with  iwWoi  tnm 
tUM  ;  and  alM  in  a  municipal  oonatitntion,  after 
the  faahion  of  the  Italian  towna,  with  douniTiri, 
i|iiiiiHiifMlf.  — diW,  mi  •  jnnadietie.  Ifany 
proTincial  towna  which  poaaeated  the  jni  Italicum, 
have  oa  their  coina  tiio  figorc  of  a  staining  Silenaa, 


lur.  u.  IV L.  ruiLirr, 


Coola  or  Codoo  (PUa. 

b.  IIJ'J)  inthcThni- 
dan  Chrraonesua. 


lAk  hnd  nkti,  which  wa»  the  pocaliar 
tfwM  of  mniiieipd  HMrtr.    (Oimmim  Manya, 

Horat.  Sea.  I  6.  120.)    Pliiiy  Cm.  3  and  21 )  has 
real  towna  that^had^h^ualb^ic^^ 

Agrippinensis  had  this  privilepr.  It  fi.!!n«-«  from 
the  nature  of  this  privilege,  that  u>wus  which  h.ul 
tha  Litisitaa  or  the  Ciritaa,  which  waa  a  peraonnl 
prilihft,  tn-;;^t  rt  >t  bavf  the  jun  Italirtim  ;  but  the 
low  which  had  the  jus  Italicum  coald  hardly  be 
mf  other  thai  dMW  which  had  the  civitaa  or 
Tatinttaa,  and  we  cannot  coMetto  thai  it  waa  erer 
given  to  a  town  of  PeregrinL 

The  coiooial  avstem  uf  Home,  which  originated 


empire  «na  conaaiidated,  tha  dcoaj  of  pT^lntfm 
ehoekal.  lha  arilT  of  the  aaliM  vrfal  iha  ln- 


aaitvaf  il 

gtuiffe  di:7used.**  (jladliaTell i.  qimt.d  hf  NMahr.) 
i  he  ciiuiitrH's  wyeh  the  Uonuuis  conquered  witha 
the  liroiu  of  Italy,  were  inhabited  by  nations  that 
cultivated  lb?  soil  and  had  cities.  To  dntniy  sui  h  a 
population  «a4  itot  poaatble  nor  politic  ;  but  it  waa 
a  wise  policy  to  take  pait  of  tneir  lands,  and  la 
plant  bodiea  of  iUaaan  cttiiena.  and  alio  1  atinaa 
eohaiiae,  among  the  cnoqoemi  people.  The  power 
(.f  H  f  .■  '  •  r  1  .-r  Kiliiiii'  S  w  a*  <i.  r.»  .-d,  as  N  irbuhr 
haa  well  remarked,  **  k'nm  the  atipmnacy  of  tbo 
parni  ttata,  ••  whkh  tha  eiliWM  of  Robm,  liho 
sons  in  a  Roman  family,  e«rn  nftt  r  ihry  bad  urown 
to  maturity,  continoed  uruiht-niitly  suI'JkU"  Id 
fact,  the  notion  of  the  patria  potettaa  will  lie  foand 
to  lit"  at  the  foundation  '  f  t)i<-  institiitions  ef  Hi  rne. 

Th«*  principle*  of  the  systt  iu  of  cnlunualmn  wrre 
fully  eaubiisbed  io  the  early  age*  of  Rome ;  but  the 

J  nilitarT  chaiarter,  that 
aoMirra,  in  the  Utter  part  of 
the  republic, and  und«  r  \hf  riulirr  ctufwn.r*.  The 
6nt  ooloar  eotabliohed  heyond  th«  liiaiu  of  Italy 
«iu  CM^  (YaO.  8.  li) ;  Naiha  Ifartiaa  will 
the  next.  N«-maa<as  (  Nimes)  was  made  aooleajr 
by  Augnstua,  an  event  which  ia  cnaunemantid  1^ 
dala  (Haache,  Ijmem  Bm  Nwmmiu$),  mi  m 


lanueij 
af^eoMi 


tn«»' 


extaat 


in  tha  oariiMt  agea,  waa  well  adapted  to  itrengthen 
nl  olai  her  power—*     tha  «la«M  tha 


laAaatidence  fmm  writtcti  \>ock*of 
the  nnuieixjua  eoloBiao  eataUiabed  by  tha  Konuui* 
in  Italy,  and  labeeqocBtly  in  all  parta  of  tha  empire, 
we  have  the  testimony  of  medals  and  inscriptiona, 
in  which  CUL^  tbo  ahbreviatioo  of  oolooia,  indi> 
cateo  tUt  fMt,  er,  aa  hi  tha  OHt  af  Shwpa,thoO«Bdt 
inacription  KOAHNEIA.  Scptiniius  Scvcnm  madr 
Tyre  a  colonia  Vei«-nuiomm  (Rasche,  J^jwm  Hn 
NumarxM^  1)fm*)-  The  prodifpnooa  activity  of  Roma 
in  spttlinp  r<'l"ni<>*  in  Italy  is  appnrt  nt  fn»m  the  liat 
given  by  Fnmtinus  or  the  I'siudo  Kronlinua  {Dm 
OnftaMi's).  moat  of  which  oppfwr  to  have  lieen  old 
towna,  which  were  either  wailed  whca  the  eolonj 
waa  fisonded,  cr  atrengthened  by  aew  defcaeei. 

Colonies  were  aometim<  s  r>t;ib!ishrd  iindor  the 
late  republic  and  the  empire  with  circiunatancca 
of  great  oppmaioii,  and  liMi  wwa  MrigBed  to  tha 
Tet< Tans  without  regard  to  existing  rights. 

Under  the  emperm,  all  legislative  authority 
Mnf  thai  virtwDy  hi  them,  the  fbandatka 
of  n  colony  waa  an  act  of  imperial  grace,  and 
(ift<  n  mrrrly  a  title  of  honour  conferred  on  tome 
favouivd  spot.  Thua  M.  Aurelius  raised  to  the 
rank  of  colonia  the  sntall  town  (Tieue)  of  Uatek^ 
at  the  foot  of  Taunia,  where  hit  wife  Panetina 
died,  (Jul.  Capitol.  M.  AhI.  Philo*.  c.  2C.)  The 
old  militaty  oolooiee  were  compoaed  of  whole 
legiene,  with  their  trftmnee  and  Memtfaai,  who 
being  iinitt'd  by  mutual  aff.  ction,  coniposni  a 
political  body  (rttpvUica)  \  but  it  waa  a  com- 
bU^  b  tha  tina  ef  Nen^  thai  loldiMii,  wha  vtiv 
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ttnutgcn  to  one  aaoiber,  without  any  head,  with- 
out mj  haai  of  uiUMi,  tram  •oddemj  1iiou({ht  to- 

pfthrr  an  one  ipot,  *'  numenia  ma^i'*  qtmm  c->lMiii;i 
(Tncit.  Ann.  xir.  27).  AjmI  on  the  occasion  uf  the 
nmtmy  of  the  Icgioat  in  Pumnia,  upon  the  ac- 
cession of  Tiberius,  it  was  one  ground  of  complaint, 
that  the  soldiers,  after  serving  thirty  or  forty 
years,  were  separated,  and  dii«[K>rscd  in  rfniotc 
paru ;  when  Umj  ffooured,  andcr  the  naiu'-  ul  n 
grant  of  hnd*  (psr  mamm  agrvnmy,  ewfunpy  tracts 
and  barren  mountains.    (Tacit.  Jun.  i.  17.) 

It  remains  brieBj  to  ttnle  what  wm  tlic  iiitt  ra&l 
constitution  of  •  MMoia. 

In  the  later  titnps  of  the  rfpuVilic,  the  Roman 
state  consisted  uf  two  duitinct  organised  parts, 
Italj  and  the  Provinces.  ^  Italy  conmled  of  a 
gnat  inimber  of  republics  (m  the  Roman  tense  of 
tile  tern),  whose  citizens,  after  the  Italian  war,  be- 
came members  of  the  snvi-n-icn  |n-<>}>lc.  Tlic  com- 
nauitics  of  these  citiz«as  were  sab^ect*  of  the 
Romaa  people,  yet  tlw  intemd  admniiMiKtun  «f 
the  conimiinitifs  l^'lonc'd  to  thi-mstlvfs.  This 
free  municiptl  catuitituiiun  was  the  fundamental 
elwnwiMnsttc  of  Italy  ;  and  the  same  remark  will 
apply  to  both  principal  clxuses  of  such  constitu- 
tions, mimicipia,  and  coloniae.  That  distinction 
which  made  a  pUce  into  «  pnefcctura,  ia  men- 
tioned afterwords  ;  and  fora,  conciliabula,  castcUa, 
are  merely  smaller  communities,  with  an  incom- 
plete organisation.''*  (Savigny.)  As  in  Rome,  to 
in  the  colonies,  the  popular  aasanblj  bad  originally 
tlkO  Mnercign  power  ;  thej  cbeeo  the  magistrates, 
and  could  uvrn  ituiko  la\vj».  (Cic  />«  /-'•';■  in.  1(>'.) 
Wfaen  the  popular  assemblies  became  a  mere  form 
in  RoBif,  and  the  dcctions  were  transferred  by 
TibiT'tis  to  the  senate,  tlio  winic  thini;  h:i!'[>cned 
in  the  colonies,  whose  senates  then  acquired  what- 
crer  powor  bad  enoe  belonged  to  the  commanity. 

The  common  name  of  this  senate  was  ordo  de- 
cmlonum  ;  in  later  times,  simply  ordo  and  curia  ; 
tlio  nicniKers  of  it  were  decuriones  or  curialcs. 
<;Dig.  50.  tiu  2.  De  J>eciinimAti$,  &c)  Thus, 
in  tJM  hter  ages,  curia  ii  oypootid  te  Mnetns, 
tho  fonnor  bein^  the  senate  of  a  colony,  and  the 
latter  tiie  senate  of  Rome.  But  the  terms  aeoatus 
•nd  senator  were  also  applied  to  the  senate  and 
memHon*  of  the  senate  of  a  colony,  both  by  his- 
todans,  iu  inscniuions,  and  in  public  rvcurdj ;  as,  for 
inrtaneg,  in  the  Heracleotic  Tablet,  which  contained 
a  Roman  lex.  After  the  decline  of  the  popular 
assemblies,  the  senate  had  the  whole  internal  ad- 
niiiiistnition  of  a  city,  conjointly  with  the  magis- 
tralus  i  hat  onlj  a  decurio  could  be  a  iDag>atiatu% 
and  tlie  ehoiee  was  nade  hf  the  decorioiwi. 
Aii^'tistus  seems  to  have  laid  the  fmmdation  fi>r 
this  practical  change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
colonies  in  Italy.  AU  the  citizens  had  the  right 
of  Vfjtini;  nt  Rome;  but  such  a  {invilei;e  would  be 
useless  to  most  of  the  citizens  t^i  accuiuit  of  their 
distance  from  Rome.  Augustus  (Sueton.  e.46) 
deviaed  a  new  method  of  voting :  the  decuriones 
•cnt  the  rotea  in  writing,  and  under  seal,  to 
rtiinie  ;  but  the  dectu-ii>nes  only  voit  d.  Though 
this  was  a  matter  of  no  importance  after  Tiberioi 
had  liaiuifiHted  the  eleettoM  at  Reme  from  die 
popular  assemblies  to  the  senate.,  thi^  nien«<ire  of 
Augustus  woold  ckariy  prepare  the  way  ibr  the 
pre-cmmeaee  of  llw  deeomMi,  and  die  dcdine  of 
fh''  popular  power. 

The  highest  magistnitus  of  a  oolonia  WMe  the  | 
tenviii  (Ckk  49^.  £9.  ii  M,  arf  AMie.  &  6^  | 
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or  qnntttinrriri,  so  called,  as  the  numbers  might 
vary.  v\  lios<-  I'tuKtions  may  be  compared  with  thoae 
of  the  couitulate  at  Rome  before  the  c&LibHshinint 
uf  tUu  praetorship.  The  name  duumviri  seems  to 
have  been  the  most  common.  Their  principal 
duties  were  the  adminiatrntion  of  jwtka^  and  ac- 
cordingly we  find  OH  tiMcripdom  **Daaaiirtri  J. 

])."  (  juri  dicttmio),  "  Quattuorviri  J.  D."  They 
were  styled  magistmtut  {ffe-eminently,  though  th« 
name  magntnMW  was  properly  and  originally  the 
most  (;eneml  name  for  all  penoos  who  tilled  similar 
tiituatiuus.    The  nasM  coomI  also  occurs  in  in- 
scriptions to  denote  tUi  <biof  magistiacy;  and 
■  n  dirtator  and  praetor  occur  under  the  empire 
I  and  under  the  republic.  The  office  of  the  duumviri 
lasted  a  year.    Savigny  shows  that  under  the  re- 
public the  jttrisdictio  of  the  duumviri  in  civil 
matters  was  unlimited,  and  that  it  was  only  tiader 
the  empire  that  it  was  restricted  in  the  maanar 
which  appean  from  the  extant  Roman  kw. 
fa  Mine  Itnlian  towna  theM  was  a  yaefcttm 

juri  dit'indo;  he  wa.s  in  the  jdacc  of,  and  tint  co- 
existent with,  duumviri.  The  duumviri  were,  as 
we  have  aeea,  originally  chosen  b^  tbe  pea|ile ; 
hut  the  praefecttts  was  sppointed  annually  iu 
Rome  (Livy,  xxvt.  16),  and  scut  to  the  town 
called  a  pfaalwtuni,  which  might  be  either  a  ma* 
nicipium  or  a  colonia,  for  it  was  only  in  the  matter 
of  the  praefectus  that  a  town  called  a  praefectiun 
ditTered  from  other  Italian  towns.  Capna,  which 
was  token  hj  the  Romano  in  the  ■ecimd  Punie 
war,  waa  OMide  a  praefeetRB.  (VeU.  iL  44,  and 
the  note  of  Reiniarus  on  Dion  Cassins,  xxxviii.  7.) 
Arpinnro  is  called  both  a  municiDium  and  a  prae- 
ffctora  (Cie.  nrf  flam,  ziil  11;  Pertua,  a.«k 
Pnifffdura) ;  and  Cicem,  a  native  of  this  place, 
ubtamed  the  higbeet  honours  that  Rome  could 
confer. 

The  censor,  curat<*r,  or  qninquennali<»,  all  w  hich 
names  denote  the  same  fuxiclionary,  Ha»  also  a 
municipal  magistrate,  and  corresponded  to  the 
censor  at  Rone,  and  ia  mom  caacf^  pcriuvit  to 
the  quaeater  alw.  Ceaaon  ate  menuoned  in  Livf 
(xxix.  15)  as  magistrates  of  the  tn<lve  Latin 
coloniea.  The  quinquennalea  were  sometimes 
duamnri,  aometimeo  quatlnoimii ;  bat  ihivf  an 
always  carefttlly  dixtinguished  from  thf  dntimviri 
and  qiiattuorviri  J.  D. ;  and  their  functions  ore 
clearly  shown  bv  Savigny  to  have  been  tiaioe  ef 
censors.  They  held  their  office  for  one  r«ir,  and 
during  the  £9ur  intermediate  years  the  funct;uus 
were  not  exercised.    The  office  of  censor  or  quin* 

Sniainalia  waa  higher  in  rank  than  that  of  the 
nnrnTiii  J.  O,,  aM  it  could  only  be  filled  by  tlioM 
^vho  h.id  diacbaiged  the  allier  offieaa  ef  the  nuni- 
cipiUity. 

For  a  more  complete  aoeoont  of  the  organiaatiaB 
of  these  municipalities,  and  of  their  fate  under  the 
empire,  the  reader  is  referred  to  an  admirable 
chi^itcr  m  Savigny  (CMUoMi  4m  BSm,  Htcka, 
&c  vol  i.  p.  1 6,  &.€.). 

The  terras  mnnicipium  and  nmni>.ipes  require 
explanation  in  connection  with  the  preaent  subject, 
and  the  ejcphaatlon  of  them  will  leader  the  natara 
of  a  praefectam  ftilt  dearav;  One  iriad  ef  ntamci* 
pinm  was  a  body  of  jRTsons  who  ttrre  not  (Febtus, 
$.  V.  Munic^imm)  Roman  citizens,  but  pcsaeiaed  all 
the  rights  of  Renaa  citcMne  esospt  tlie  auflBmiftam 
and  the  h  on  ores.  But  the  communities  cnuinerated 
as  examples  of  this  kind  ot  municiprum  are  the 
Fnndani,  FanaiaBi^  OnaMuii,  Aoman^  I^mtmi, 


wad  ToicuLuit,  wimii  wvrv  vttitqmrttd  MatM  (Lit. 
VuL  14),  nnd  n-cr  ivcd  the  riviuu  withoot  the  tuf- 
frngiiim  ;  aii<l  all  lht  :<i-  jjlrui  s  rrn-ivcij  ihr  com- 
plc'-te  «;iviUi»  iK^tore  \hc  suciai  war,  ur,  as  Fcatus 
exprr^Mea  it,  **  Poat  aliquot  aniKia  dvca  Romani 
efiecti  sunL**  It  ii  lingular  that  another  ancient 
definition  of  this  cbua  uf  municipia  My  a,  that  the 
s  who  had  the  ri|(bta  of  Roman  citiaena, 
tiw  h— nfM>  tMni  civw  t  miiI  ■aaog  wmA 
an  Mrameimted  tW  Cbwni,  Acer- 

TUtii,  and  Atellarii.  Tlii»  i^ir-i  p  j-aj:!  y  im  r-  ly 
ahawu  (hat  tbe  later  Roman  whtcra  xud  the  worU 
ajria  ■  *  ^rarf  1mm  mmb,  wViA  we  ««im  be 
aurpn-'il  .it,  a-s  th-^v  wrote  at  n  timr  -R-hfri  iJicv 
diatiiurtiiMui  tmd  eciuaed.  Anutbcr  ktiid  t>t  muiu- 
<ipmn  traa,  when  a  dvitM  «M  ctunpleU-lj  incor- 
pr.rtit.  il  w  '.t),  th<-  H  mrtn  ^tn:r ;  m  in  the  cam  of 
tiic  Auagtiuu  ^Liv.  ii.  23),  CuiTitca,  ai\d  Aricinl, 
who  co<npt«t<-l y  lost  all  internal  adaiin titration  of 
their  dtiea ;  while  the  Tiucitkiii  aad  I^niTiiii  re- 
Uiinvd  their  totennl  coDstitotion,  md  iimr  wt»fp»- 
trate  called  a  dict'it>>r.  A  tlnril  isIah*  of  Tiiuninjiia 
WM  tboM  wbm  inhabitauU  p<ia>c«ac4  the  full 
piiile^n  tii  Romm  cnHfHi»  nd  slio  iBtmnl 
a  InKiiiatnitli'n  of  their  owii  i-iti<--.«.  ai  ihf  Tilurtf^*, 
Pnicacatim,  i'utani,  Urbiuati?*,  Nokni,  iiunoni- 
•nsM,  Plueentini,  Nepcaini,  Sutriiu,Mid  tmenmm, 
(Lucen»es'\  Tli*.-  fir>t  fivt-  of  tli.  sf  wr-rc  n'ritatM 
■ocionuT)  ;  and  ihu  suscuivi  titti,  colooiae  I^tinae  ; 
tht  T  all  I  •  municipw,  Imt  ooly  hf  tht  «8wt 
of  thi-  Julia  Lex,  RC  90. 

It  kut  aLo  been  already  nid  that  a  prarfectura 
va«  M  called  from  the  circnnutance  of  a  praefi^ctot 
J.  D.  being  »mt  there  from  Home.  Those  towna 
in  Italy  were  called  praefecturac,  aays  Festu*,  "  In 
^uibus  et  jiu  dkebatur  <.  t  nuniliruu-  a::*  I'aiitur.  ct 
■armm  reapublica,  ncque  \amen 
iIuilwlMllt;  la  ^uiu  Icgihna  prae- 
fecti   fMitU-l'aritur  (jU"tar;i>i«,  (|nl  <lic*  ri  iit.** 

Thuf  a  pniefectOTA  had  a  retpublica,  but  no  ma^i** 
trataw.  Kestoa  then  tnoltMi  t»»  diviuMW  «f  jtme  fee- 
innij'.  Til  first  diM.«i'in  vfTv  nrnt  fmir  pmfTc*  ti 
cttoaen  at  Home  {pojpmh  wmff  ntffui)  ;  suid  he  eiiu- 
wtwtM  ten  ptasM  m  QuapaiMi  to  whieh  tbcK 
qaattnorriri  were  tent,  and  among  them  Cumae  and 
Acrrra,  which  were  municipia;  and  Voltumum, 
Litrrnuni.  atid  Futeoli,  which  were  Roman  colonie* 
wtaMiihrd  After  lh«  Mcoad  Pnaic  wac  Tka 
MMftd  diviiMO  of  pnwfi$clWM  conpraad  than 

places  to  which  the  j'Ti'-t^r  nrtiaiiuit  .'t-nt  a  prae- 
lectaa  mtmj  jtat,  oaioeljr,  FcuuU,  Formiae,  Caan* 
YtmAtmi  AIIiiM,  Ptimnna*  Aaafpk,  PraiiM, 

K^atc,  ?'at:.nii;i,  NursiiV,  Arfiinnm,  aliai-jnr  rmn- 
piura.  Ofiiy  "I't'-  ot  liu-iu,  biiiuriiia,  was  a  (iftony 
•f  Roman  citixMiK  (Liv.  zxxiz.  55);  the  re»t  arv 
tT.^l7\'.c■.•,>'.,i.  It  It  th>-  <  oncluaion  of  Zumpt  that  all 
tit«  muiucipi^  ul  the  older  period,  that  i«,  up  to  the 
thne  when  the  eoOl^lMe  civitiu  wna  given  to  the 
Latini  and  the  aocrit  ware  paufccttiiaa,  and  that 
•ome  of  the  coloniea  «f  Rofimn  dtmiw  wn«  alia 
praci<Ktarar.  N"iv  aa  the  pnu  f>-«tiis  v>;ii  ap- 
poiaded  £ar  the  fuxgom  o£  adminintcring  iut^ 
Or*  dimmrnhX  and  wa*  aanaaDy  aeM  ftaaa  Rana, 
it  ajipi  ant  ilia:  tl.i.*  w;u  one  aminjr  the  iiiany  a<i- 
imrible  pana  of  the  Homan  polity  for  maintMnmg 
batoway  in  th«  whole  p^ttical  •yataai  by  a  Wt- 
f  -nn'tv  of  law  and  pr'Kt  dure.  The  name  prn**- 
fpituxa  cojiUiiucil  aftf-r  tin;  yiar  it. c.  i^U  ;  but  U 
■Mna  that,  in  aonic  pLu.*  *  at  It^mt,  this  frmctionary 
ceaaed  to  be  aent  fraai  Rome,  and  Tarioaa  praefu  c- 
tuiae  aoi{uircd  the  privile;ge  of  hating  nawgittratm 
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of  tbetr  iiwu  cbooaing,  aa  in  the  case  «l  PoImK, 
B.C.  6X  (Cic  iM  Lett.  jt^.  fL  81.)  TU  int 
rlaaa  r»r  Kimi  of  j.nn  r<vti,  {h>-  .|i:;in;i  r>"r'.  wN.i 
were  tctil  uilo  (.,^a;mia.iu.i,  al»wit»lifti  by  Au- 
gnatiia,  in  cnnformity  with  the  gt-m ml  trnnr  of  his 
policy,  B.C.  13.  After  the  poaaing  of  the  Julia 
Lex  de  Civitate,  the  riti(?a  of  the  aticii  which  tv- 
crired  the  Roin  iit  cimMs,  still  retained  their  ia- 
Mfaal  riwWiliiUott}  bat,  wilfc  laapect  to  Roro^*, 
WW*  all  iaeladed  wider  Aa  rmmm  of  municipia : 
tliu«  Tiliir  and  I'm.  ri.'«tc.  wl;i.h  wore  Latinne 
civitatra,  then  became  R<mian  mu&ictpiib  Un  the 
other  baad,  Benaaia  aad  Lata  vUdi  wen  nifpth- 
;i!!y  r'tli.ui.ii',  n!»<i  hecam?  H""!nri  rau- 

UK;i|)ia  ku  ctui>34:-4|urnce  of  receifiag  the  Hoiaau 
civitaa,  though  thejr  ntaiaed  tbdr  aid  colonial 

conalirutiiiD  ai.d  xh'"  naTnr>  of  fi'lnnra.  Thn* 
Cicero  {ut  /'m.  c.  2.^>  Ci^uld  vtitb  pfu^c-ty  call 
Placcntia  a  muuicipium,  though  in  its  origin  it 
was  a  Latia  colonta  i  and  in  the  omtion  Pro  Sf^rt. 
(c  14)  he  enrtmoratca  municipia,  coloniae,  and 
]-ri«  :  •<  tiir.i. ,  at  th  ■  t  iire  kinda  of  towna  or  cora- 
miioitif  under  which  wan  caespcvlMMfted  all  tba 
tewBi  of  Italy.   The  teetinKmy  of  tlw  tieiaeleotie 

tablet  i«  to  the  liV;-  ••tTri  t  :  for  it  ^jn-ak*  of  mtu  i- 
cipia,  coloniae,  and  pnetecturac  as  the  thn«  kiuda 
of  phusea  which  had  a  nMfffatiatM  af  MBa  kiad,  la 
whith  r'TiTTm»»rati'tn  it  ad<I-i  f  r.i  arid  rrinritiat  'i!.!.  .k 
c<>tiiprihi;nding  ali  the  kinds  of  placvt  in  Mimh 
\toihfB  of  ReasaB  ririan  dw^t. 

It  thus  apprars  that  the  name  municipium, 
which  originally  had  the  meanings  alreM4iy  glrco, 
acquired  a  narrower  import  after  ac  90,  aad  in 
thia  aanawar  iii^wft  eignificd  the  etvitates  sortoruia 
and  ealo««a  liattna^  which  then  he«aroe  complete 

iiieinix  r*  of  i(n>  Roiriaii  ?tatv.    Thu!»  ihcre  was 
then  realljr  no  diAicr«iMx>  between  iheae  miiaicipia 
aad  the  eolMdae,  except  in  their  Uttarieal 
and  in  thrir  Ariuinul  int'-rtial  BOmtftaliiM.  Tha 
Rom^i  law  prrraiUd  ui  both. 

I'he  foltowinf  recapitulation  aair  be  «nAit :  — > 
The  old  Roman  colonies  (rtwim  Rnr»'tt>.,tufn\  were 
placed  in  conqiierrd  towna;  and  thf  ckI 'UisU  c >n« 
tinaed  to  be  Roman  citixens.  Theae  colonies  were 
near  Rome  (Lir.  i.  1 1,  'J?,  56,  ii. 21, 8f>),  and  few 
in  nnrolier.  Probably  some  of  the  old  Laiinac  colo- 
nial' were  esta)>liahed  by  the  Romans  iu  conjunction 
with  other  Latin  ataMa  {Antuim).  After  the  e0tt< 
i|aflrt  af  Laliauif  Latinae  calewtaa  wen  ertaMiehed 

by  the  Ronuuiji  in  v:iriou»  ;>art*  of  It.iiv.  Tli.  •<,; 
colonics  should  be  distinguished  from  the  colonics 
eivittm  RomanorBm,  inaanrach  as  they  uw  oone* 
timea  calli  d  ciiIcmI.tp  pnpnli  Homatii,  tii'm;;h  th<  \' 
were  not  culuaioe  cirium  Romaiiuruni.  (Liv.  xxvii. 
!).  xxix.  15.)  RanUM  eitiaem  who  chose  to  join 
such  colonies,  gare  up  thrir  ri\ir  ri^hta  fcr  tha 
more  aolid  adrantnge  of  a  gnu  si  of  laiid. 

N\'hen  Latin  colonies  began  to  be  established, 
ilsw  HaaiaB  coleoica  won  fbnaded  until  after  the 
rtoae  of  the  omnd  Panic  war  (rc.  201),  and 
thi-50  f'-iv  wiTv'  rlii<  fly  maritime  colonies  {An.Tur, 
buc).  Tbcac  Latia  coloaiei  wen  Mibject  to  and 
part  af  the  Saaaai  otMto;  hat  they  had  net  the 
civitaa:  they  had  no  rMiliiiial  1>oim1  anioii^'  t^.m- 
selres  ;  but  they  had  the  admiaistimlKm  ot  their 
internal  af&irs.  The  colonics  of  the  Oracchi  wen 
Roman  or»loiii<-<i l.ut  tlirir  olijcct,  like  that  of  mj>(- 
sequent  Agr.iriaii  laws,  «as  nun  ly  Xo  proviUu  ftir 
the  poorer  citizens  :  the  old  Roman  and  the  Latin 
colonies  bad  for  their  object  the  extension  and 
ctMaeerrataan  of  the  Roomui  empire  in  Italy.  After 
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the  passing  of  the  Lex  Julia,  which  gave  the 
civitaa  to  thi*  socii  and  the  Latin  roloiiios,  the 
object  of  estahlifthing  Roman  and  Latin  colonies 
ceased  ;  and  military  colonies  were  thenceforward 
Mttled  in  Italy,  and,  under  the  iriijM-ror>,  in  the 
proriocn.  (PliiL  NuL  HitL  iiL  4.)  These  military 
cokmtes  had  tbe  eivHat,  loch  m  H  then  wss  ;  but 
their  int'-rnal  organiiiation  niiglit  he  rarious. 

The  following  references,  in  addition  to  thoite 
alMftdy  Kireo,  win  dtvaet  the  nader  to  abundant 
v>iircc3  of  information:  —  (Sicmiins,  D*-  Jim-  Au- 
itifuOf  &C  ;  Niebuhr,  Roman  litMurjf  ;  i>Jivij;iiy, 
Uef-rr  ila»  Jm  KaUcurn^  Zeitadtr.  vol.  t.  ;  T<^nil(u 
Ifrrncli-eHsot.  Mozocki,  NcApL  1 754  ;  Savipiy,  Der 
/{utiun  Jie  yoH$*eUu9$  der  Tafd  row  UtracUa ; 
and  Rudorff,  Utber  die  Lejt  MamUia  da  Colomtu^ 
Zeiitekr.  toL  ix. ;  Rudoffi;  Da*  A«k$rgtmir  nw 
Sp.  Tknrim^  and  Pachta,  C/«Aar  im  fmkali  dtr 
Lai  Biii.-ri'i  A?  (roUia  Ciaatpina,  Zriisclr.  voL  x.  ; 
Beaufort,  Horn.  T,  p.  278 — 308  ;  Madvig, 
OpusaUck,  IhJmrtttOammHom  CUmkmm  PoptJi 
Homaniy  Hanniae,  1^34  ;  Zumjit,  fWr  ifen 
l/Kterwhied  der  lit-neuHUMym,  MuHtctpimn,  CoUmia, 
Praefictwra^  Berlin,  1840.)  [G.  L.] 

COLO  RKS.  The  r.n-oks  nnd  Ronmi.i  had 
A  vxTy  exUjii&Ivi:  acquaiatanoe  with  caiours  as 
pigments.  Book  viL  of  VltniTiiw  and  MVemI 
chapters  of  books  xxxiii.  xxxir.  and  xxxt,  of 
Pliny's  Natural  History,  contain  much  intM«8ting 
matter  upon  their  nattire  mid  comjwsitinn  ;  nnd 
tbcM  mrkflk  tcmther  with  what  i«  contained  in 
hoflk  T.  4^  Dioaearidca,  and  mbm  Nnuln  fn 
Th''o[)hra.itus  ( [h:  T/iju-iifms^,  constitute  the  whole 
of  our  information  of  any  importance  upon  the 
sabject  of  MMicnt  pigoMnti.  FiaiA  tb«M  touves, 
through  Uie  exjvriments  nnd  obwrvntiorii  of  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  {i'hU.  Trans,  of  the  littyuUSoci^, 
1815)  on  some  remains  ot  ancient  colours  and 
paintings  in  the  Ijaths  of  Titus  and  of  I^ivi.i,  and 
in  other  ruins  of  nnii<inity,  wc  are  cnaliled  to  col- 
lect a  tolerably  satiafnctory  account  of  the  colour- 
iof  material*  ampbjred  hy  th«  Onek  and  Romaa 
pamteta. 

The  pftinliiifr  of  the  firceks  is  very  penerally 
considered  to  hare  been  inferior  to  their  sculpture; 
fhii  partially  ariMa  fton  inpaifact  liiAinn- 
Ation,  and  a  s  cry  erroneous  notion  respecting  the 
resources  of  tbe  (ireek  painters  in  colouring.  The 
error  originated  afipaivntly  with  Pliny  himself, 
who  says  (xxxv.  H'J),  **Qiiatuof  coloribus  solis 
immortaUa  ilia  opera  fiecere,  ex  albis  Melino,  ex 
aflaeeb  Attieoi,  ex  nibris  Sinopide  Pontica,  ex 
nigris  atramento,  Apdles,  Echion,  Mclanthius, 
Necomachus,  claiissimi  pictores  ;^  and  (xxxv.  36), 
**  Legentes  memincrint  omniii  ch  quatuor  coloribus 
fscta."  Thii  miatake^  aa  Sir  H.  Davy  haa  aap* 
posed,  may  hav»  arisen  fnm  an  impeffeet  Teeollee* 
tion  of  a  [•a'^sa^e  in  Cicero  {Brutus,  c  which, 
however,  directly  contradicts  the  statement  of 
Plby: — **  bi  pkMm  Zawdn  «t  Pelyftnoliim,  et 
Timnnthem,  et  coram,  qui  non  sunt  usi  plu'^qnam 
quattnor  coloribus,  formn.H  et  lincomenta  laudnuiuii : 
al  bi  Eddimei  Nicmnacho,  Protogena,  Apdle  jam 
pcrfecta  stmt  omnia."  Hi  re  Ciccm  extols  the 
design  and  drawing  of  Puhgnutuii,  Zeuxis,  and 
Tjnantlni^  and  those  who  used  but  (bnr  colours ; 
and  observes  in  contradistinction,  that  in  Echion, 
Nicomachus,  Protogenea,  and  Apelles,  all  things 
were  perfect.  But  the  ri-mark  of  Pliny,  that 
Apdlaa,  Echion,  Melanthius,  and  Nicouuchus  used 
Imt  ftor  aolaan^  nidndii v  both  hlaek  and  whita 


ta  ihc  cxdiUion  of  all  him  (unless  we  understand 
by  ex  nigris  atramento  "  black  and  indiso),  ia 
evidently  an  error,  indep^ident  of  its  eontnu^ioa 
to  Cicero  ;  and  the  conclusion  drawn  by  some  frona 
it  and  the  remark  of  Cieero,  th:it  the  early  (irtn-k 
painters  were  acqiuunted  with  bat  four  pigmenU, 
is  equally  without  fBandatioBi.  Piinj  himself 
speaks  of  two  other  colonn*.  1>esl<ies  the  four  in 
question,  M'hicb  were  used  by  tbe  earliest  painters; 
the  teMa-irita  (xxxv.  5)  and  wiaaa^an'servermilioii, 
which  he  calls  also  ininiam  (xxxiii.  ."^f)).  Ho 
uiejitioua  also  (xxxv.  Jl)  tin;  t>euiatj  earth  used 
by  Nicomachus,  and  the  elepkamtinuniy  er  iTOty« 
black,  used  by  Apelles  (xxxv.  25),  thus  contm- 
dieting  himself  when  be  asserted  that  Apelles  and 
Nicomachus  used  but  four  eoloiirf.  The  al*ove 
tiaditioa,  and  tha  nm^lm  cofar  of  ^aintiliaa(Orat 
iWsfft,  XM.  10),  ara  oar  only  anthorities  fiir  dHining 
any  Iiinit«i  to  the  «,<«•  of  colours  liy  tlie  early  Greeks 
as  applied  to  pautting ,  but  we  have  no  authority 
whatavcr  far  supposing  that  they  were  limited  in 
any  remarkable  way  in  their  noptmntancr  with 
them.  That  the  painters  of  the  eailiest  period 
hod  not  such  abundant  resources  in  this  depart" 
merit  of  art  as  those  of  the  later,  is  quite  consistent 
w  ith  experience,  and  docs  not  require  demonstra- 
tion ;  but  to  suppose  that  they  were  amfined  to 
four  pigments  is  quite  a  gratuitous  supposition, 
and  is  opposed  to  both  reason  and  evidence. 

[  PX  TI-RA.] 

Sir  IL  Davy  also  analrsed  tha  cohmia  of  tha 
Bo-odled  "AMohnodini  nwriapv*'  all  the  nsda 

and  yellows  of  which  he  discoven-d  to  b>>  tKhres; 
tbe  blues  and  greens,  to  be  oxides  of  co{^er ;  the 
blacks  all  earbonaeeooa ;  tha  hrowiii;,  nixtnna  of 

ochres  and  ItlJicV,  -mA  ?  me  containing  oxide  of 
manganeae ;  the  whites  were  ail  carbonates  of 

lime. 

The  reds  discovered 
ing  a  variety  of  colours,  were,  red  oxido  of  lead 
(miWom),  and  two  iron  ochres  of  different  tioti,  % 
dull  red,  and  a  purpH«h  red  nearly  of  the  same 
tbit  ai  pnuriate  of  cojtper  ;  they  were  all  mixed 
with  chalk  or  carhonate  of  lime.  The  yellows 
were  pure  ochres  with  carbonate  of  haiie^  and 
oehra  mind  with  ninhiai  and  carhooate  of  Inne. 
The  bines  were  oxides  of  copper  with  carbonate 
of  lime.  Sir  li.  Da^  discovered  a  frit  made  by 
means  of  soda  and  ooloored  with  oxide  of  eopper, 
approaching  ultmrnnrine  in  tint,  which  he  sup- 
posed to  be  the  frit  of  Alexandria ;  its  compoaitaim, 
he  says,  «M  porfect — **that  of  emhodyhif  tha 
colour  in  a  composition  resembling  Ktone,  so  ns  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  elastic  matter  from  it,  or  tbe 
decomposing  action  of  the  elements  ;  this  is  a 
gpecMaof  artifidalhrnthumlivthe  ootouring  atatter 
or  whidi  ia  natundfy  inlnniit  in  a  hard  siliceous 
stone." 

Of  greens  there  were  many  shades,  aQ,  however, 
etther  cariioaala  or  exida  of  eopper,  mixod  with 

carbonate  of  lime.  The  hrov,  i  s  i  i  -i  ti  f  r)chr«^ 
calcined,  and  oxides  of  iron  aiui  uS  manijaneso,  and 
compounda  of  ochres  and  blacks.  Sir  II.  Davy 
cnuld  not  ascertain  whether  the  Ink'  1  ich  he  dis- 
covered was  of  animal  or  of  vegetable  origin  ;  if  of 
animal,  ha  iuppoaed  that  it  was  very  probably  the 
Tyriaa  or  marine  purple.  He  discovered  idso  a 
eolnor  which  he  supposed  to  be  black  wad,  or 
hydrnted  binoxide  of  manganese  ;  also  a  black 
colour  composed  of  chalk,  mixed  with  the  ink  of 
thaaeplaoffidnalia  or  cattle- fish.  The  transparent 
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bine  glm  of  the  ancients  he  found  to  be  stained 
with  oxide  of  coMt*  and  th«  paq^  with  omde  of 
wngaposfe 

The  fenotring  list,  compSed  from  tlio  diflfiercnt 
sniitrrs  of  our  iiifunTiation  conciTnin;;  tlip  pi^mn'iits 
koovrn  to  the  ancienta,  will  acnre  to  conrej  oa 
idea  of  the  great  rwamuw  of  the  GredE  and  lUh 
mnn  pautters  in  this  department  nf  their  art ;  and 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  11.  Datj,  were  fully 
equal  to  the  refoBieea  of  the  greet  Iwinn  painters 
in  the  sixteenth  century:  — 

Rkd.  The  ancient  reds  were  very  numerous. 
Kimrdfapt^  filKros,  einnabarit,  cinnabar,  vermilion, 
hifiilpbiirei  of  mercnty,  called  alto  bj  Pliny  and 
Vitra^ns  atarfim. 

The  KtwdSapi  'l»'8<K<Jj',  nnnaiarit  men- 
tioaed  bj  Piiny  and  Dioscoridea,  was  what  is 
n^gariy  called  dr^^on's  blood,  the  mm  ehtadned 
ftom  rarinus  «pi'oic4  nf  tlie  enlamtis  palm. 

MtATOj  sevnu  tn  havr  iiad  various  significa- 
tians  ;  it  was  used  for  dnrt'iharit^mmimmt  red  lead, 
and  mhriai,  red  ochre.  There  were  various  kinds 
of  raftnctte,  the  Cappadocian,  the  Egyptian,  the 
Spanish,  and  the  Lenmian ;  all  were,  funverer, 
red  iron  ozideai  of  which  the  best  were  the 
Lnmnan,  from  ^e  ule  of  Lemnot,  and  the  Cap- 
7;i<f.H.inn,  called  by  the  Romans  nibrica  Stnopica, 
by  the  (.ireeksSii'iarTfr,  from  binope  in  Paphlagonia, 
whence  it  was  first  brought   Tncfe  arat  abo  an 

African  r.ibrira  calktl  rlrrrriifum. 

Minium,  red  oxide  of  lead,  red  lead,  was  aUlcd 
by  the  Romans  eri-us»t  usdi,  and,  necording  to 
VitruTioa,  ttrndaraekaj  by  the  Greeks,  fuKros^ 
and,  according  to  Dtooeorides  (t.  122),  ffot^ofidKrt. 
Pliny  t<  llA  us  that  it  was  discovere<l  throiijjh  tlie 
aeddimtal  calcination  oC  aome  certMsa  (white  lead) 
h^  a  fire  fak  the  Frinweos,  and  was  fint  used  as  a 
pijgment  by  Xiciaa  of  Athens,  about  330  b.  c. 

The  Homan  candaracha  seems  to  have  bad 
Tuiooi  significations,  and  it  is  evidently  used 
d;*ferfntly  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  x^Tilen. 
Pliiiy  fepcaks  of  ditTerent  shades  of  luuidiinvchu, 
die  pale  or  massicot  (yellow  oxide  of  l^d),  and  a 
aixtnre  of  the  pale  with  minimn;  it  apparently 
ako  signified  natgar  or  the  red  sniphuret  m  arsenfe: 
there  was  aUo  a  compound  colour  of  equal  parts  of 
aandaracha  and  rubnca  calcined,  called  sandy x, 
oMb^  Sir  H.  Dav>-  supposed  this  coloor  to  ap- 
pnath  onr  crlir."  ii  ia  tint;  in  pntntini;  it  was 
frequently  gLued  with  purple  to  give  it  additioiml 
Inatm 

Pliny  spi  alts  of  a  dark  ochre  from  the  isle  of 
Syroa,  whicii  he  colls  Syricum  ;  but  be  says  also 
that  H  mad*  by  vising  wndyz  with  rnhrica 
Sinopcb 

Tntow.  Tellow  fldire^  hydnitsd  perande  of 

imn,  till'  jf/7  <if  tlie  Rotiiaiis,  the  £xP<(  of  the  Greeks, 
ibnacd  the  base  of  many  other  yeDom  mixed  with 
varioos  eftlovn  and  cnAonate  or  time.  Oehie  was 
prn.-n;rrd  fnini  difTen  nt  parts  ;  the  Attic  was  con- 
sidered the  U-ttt ;  it  was  first  used  in  painting,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  by  Polygnotns  and  Mioan,  at 
Athens,  about  460  B.  c. 

*AptT*ytK6r,  auripiffmfntumj  orpiment  (yellow 
rilphuret  of  arsenic),  was  also  an  important  yel- 
h>v ;  bnt  it  has  not  been  discovered  in  any  of  the 
aactent  p^rtinst.  The  nndonicha  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned. 

OnaaN.  CAr^Tneoiia^  xp^'^^""^^  which  ap- 
peals to  hava  beet*  peen  carbonate  of  copper  or 
■alKbita        mUer>,  was  the  great  moat  a])- 
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proved  of  by  the  ancients  ;  its  tuU  depended  upon 
the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  mixed  with  it 

Pliny  mentions  various  kinds  of  T(  r  fi^rrij  (dia- 
cctate  of  coppcrX  oerwpo.  Us,  Wy  x<^**^t  mpna 
aerugo,  and  oeraro,  and  a  particular  prepamtmi  of 
TenMgtis  called  »efd«tku,  Sir  H.  Davy  supposes 
tlie  andents  to  have  used  also  acetate  of  copper 
(distilled  verdij^'ris)  as  a  pigment  Hosides  the 
above  were  several  green  earths,  all  cupreous 
oxides :  Tkeodoti<m  (SfoMnoir),  so  called  fiem 
lienijr  found  Jipon  thr  fslate  of  Theodntius,  nrar 
Smynia  ;  Jjrjjianum  ;  and  the  creta  viridia^  com- 
mon green  earth  of  Verana. 

Blvb.  The  ancient  blue*  were  also  very 
nuuwroru  •  the  principal  of  these  was  caerul^niy 
^I'avor,  arnre,  a  KjH'cies  of  verdiler  or  blue  carbo- 
nate of  copper,  of  which  there  were  many  varietiea. 
It  was  generally  mixed  with  cariionale  of  Ifane. 
Vitruvius  and  Pliny  s|)enk  of  tlie  Alexandrian, 
the  Crprian,  and  the  Scythian  ;  the  Alexandrian 
was  toe  most  rahwd,  as  approaching  n«ire«t  to 
ultramarine.  It  -vera  mad-  ?  at  Ponuoli  by  a 
certain  Vestorius,  who  had  learnt  the  method  of  its 
[)re{«ration  in  Egj-pt ;  this  was  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  eodom.  There  iras  also  a  washed 
caendenm  called  bmoitaii,  and  an  inferior  descrip- 
tion of  this  ctlled  tritum. 

It  appears  that  ultramarine  (lapis  lazuli)  was 
known  to  the  ancients  under  the  name  of  Arme- 
mitm,  'hpfiiviov,  from  Arntenin,  whence  it  was 
procured.    Solpbaret  <tf  sodiimi  is  the  colouring 

?inct(de  of  la|ds  baoli,  ascosdiiv  to  M.  Gmdin  of 
Ubingen. 

Indigo,  Indianm,  IrSucSp,  was  well  known  to 
the  ancients. 

Cobalt.  The  ancient  name  for  this  mineial  is 
not  luiown ;  but  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  the 
Xc^kSs  of  Theophrastus,  which  he  mentions  was 
used  for  staining  glass.  No  cobalt,  however,  has 
been  discorcred  m  any  of  the  ranaina  of  ancient 
fainting. 

PuHi'i.a.  The  ancients  had  also  several  kinds 
of  purple,  pmrjmriMmHy  oatnnn,  hyirpnum,  and 
various  conponnd  coloors.  The  most*  valuable  of 
these  was  tnc  purpitritsumy  prepared  by  mixing 
the  CTfta  argentaria  with  tlW  pnple  aSGNtkn  M 
the  murex  {wat^ipa). 

ffyiffimm,  irya«r  (feTV*  wood?),  aeeordmg  to 
Vitruvius,  h  a  colour  between  scarlet  and  purple. 

The  Roman  usirttm  was  a  compound  of  red 
ochre  and  blue  oxide  of  espper. 

Vitruvius  mentions  a  purple  which  was  obtained 
by  cooling  the  oc/tra  usta  with  wine  vinegar. 

PMae  nuliXy  madder-root 

BnowN.  Ookns  uda,  hnmt  ochn.  The  browna 
were  ochres  calcined,  oxides  of  trm  nnd  of  ntanga» 

ne«e,  and  c(>inj)oinids  of  oclires  atid  bhuks. 

Dlack,  atrumetUum^  ftihar.  The  ancient 
blacks  were  mostty  caibonaoeoiHk  Tlie  bMt  for 
the  puryinsrs  of  painting  were  depkantinHtn,  i\t- 
^cbn-iffff,  ivorj'-black  ;  and  trytpnum,  rpiryivoy^ 
▼me-black,  made  of  burnt  vine  twigs.  The  former 
wa«  used  by  Apelles,  the  hitter  by  Polygnotus  ana 
Micon. 

The  (ifnimmfiim  Tri'lictun,  mentioned  by  PHny 
and  Vitruvius,  was  prukthly  the  Cbineto  ludiitn 
ink.  The  blacks  from  sepia,  and  the  hfawk  woad, 
have  been  aln  ady  mentioned. 

\Vhit«.  The  ordinarj-  Greek  white  was  meliimm, 
uriKidi,  an  earth  from  the  isle  of  Melos;  for  fri  sro 
paintiqg  the  bssl  was  the  African  faratCamiim, 
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wapcuT^ftoVf  M  called  bom  the  place  of  iis  origio 
on  die  eowt  of  Afrka,  not  fiv  mm  Ejtrypt  There 
wa»  also  8  white  earth  of  Erctria,  a  i  '  t1,.'  iimiu- 
larian  white,  ereia  anularia  or  anulare^  made  imm 
the  ^aM  <ompotitiaii  worn  in  tbe  lingi  «f  the 
poor. 

Carbonate  of  lead  or  white  lead,  cerumiy  ^i^lv- 
ttatr^  was  appanntly  not  much  used  by  the  ancient 
painters  ;  it  WM  uowiiflm  found  amongrt  tha  Ro- 
man mint. 

Sir  II.  Davy  is  of  opinicni  tliat  the  a/urc,  the 
red  and  ycUow  ochrea,  and  tlia  blacksi  bava  not 
tindei]^e  any  ehange  of  eabar  wttttartr  in  di« 

ancient  fresco  {.laiiuin^s  ;  l<ut  thiit  many  of  the 
grecos,  which  are  now  carbonnte  of  copper,  were 
oriipnany  laid  on  in  a  state  of  acetate. 

Pliny  dividt-H  tile  colours  into  cJorfji  flon'ifi  and 
eoLmf  ausferi  (xxxv.  12)  ;  the  colorcs  tlaridi  were 
thooe  whieli,  »  hia  tiaia,  wan  anppUcd  by  the 
employer  ti  the  pointer,  on  account  of  their  ex« 
pciuc,and  to  aecure  their  being  genuine  ;  they  were 
nimnm,  Afflwman,  cinnabam,  chrytocolia,  Indi- 
cum,  andjparpuriMum  ;  the  raH  wece  tlte  austcrl 

Botli  Iliny  (xxxv.  12)  and  Vttratrtns  (rii.  7) 
cl.i'H'i  the  c'lloiint  into  imtund  iind  artitKiiil  ;  the 
natural  are  those  obtained  immediately  bam  the 
earth,  which,  according  to  Pliny,  an  Sinopis, 
ruhricn,  pornctonium,  mcliiinm,  Tretriii,  and  auri- 
pigiuentum  ;  to  these  Vurnviuj  iulds  ochra,  sau- 
daiaiAa,  aunium  (verun/ion),  and  cbijaocolla, 
)>f  inrj  of  metallic  origiiu  The  oihcrs  arc  colled 
artj;iciai,  on  account  of  requiring  some  particular 
prrpnnition  to  render  them  fit  fiir  xmt, 

'i'n  the  nhoTe  list  of  culnnca,  flion  naniea  night 
still  be  added  ;  but  being  for  the  most  part  merely 
compounds  or  modifications  uf  thoM^  already  men- 
tioned, they  would  only  take  up  space  without 
giving  OS  any  additional  insight  Into  the  Ksmnrces 
of  the  am  i.  Ill  ]»;imter8  ;  those  which  wc  have 
already  en unv  rated  arc  sufficient  to  form  an  in- 
finite Tariety  of  colour,  and  conrluM  .-i>ly  prare 
that  the  anrirnt  pattit'-r*,  if  they  haii  not  mnre, 
liad  nt  least  equal  resources  in  tiiis  uioit  essential 
brandi  of  paintiiw  with  tha  artisu  of  our  own 
times.  [R.N.  \V.] 

CtJLOSSUS  {Ko\oir<r6s\  The  origin  of  this 
wonl  is  not  known,  the  sui;gestioDs  of  the  graiii- 
Triflny  bein^  either  ridicnloos,  or  imperfect  in 
point  of  etymology.  (fSfym.  Mttg.  p.  528.  16; 
Kestns,  jr.  r.)  It  is,  however,  verj'  ancie nt,  pro- 
bably of  Ionic  extraction,  and  rarely  occurs  in  the 
Attic  writen.   (Blmnf.  G/oas.  «d  Aesdu  Agam. 

1  It  is  used  both  by  the  firetkf:  and  Romans 
I'l  s  ^niify  a  statue  larger  tiion  life  (Hesvch.  $.v.  ; 
A  s  h.  Affom.  406  ;  SchoL  ad  Juv.  SaL  viii.  230), 
and  thence  a  person  of  extniordinary  stature  is 
termed  co!o$scro9  (Suet.  Caliij.  35)  ;  and  the  archi- 
tectiiml  oniaments  in  the  upix-r  members  of  lofty 
buildings,  which  require  to  be  of  large  dimensions 
in  consequence  of  thdr  remoteness,  are  termed 
mlttssicotera  {KoKocciKtl'rfpa,  Vitruv.  iii.  3,  com- 
pere id.  z.  4).  Statues  of  this  kind,  simply 
cofossal.  hat  not  enornensly  large,  wese  too 
Ci.-miiDii  ain'in'^st  the  Greeks  In  excite  oti--  --.  -t^ m 
merely  from  their  sixe,  and  are,  ihcrufore,  rarely 
Inferred  to  as  such  ;  the  word  being  more  fre- 
qiieiit'y  ajiplied  to  desitrnatc  thnsc  figures  of  gi- 
KUtitic  dinitiisions  nUiiuiu  tun^  Inrrilms  pares^ 

Flin.  //.  N.  xxxiv.  7.  s.  18)  which  were  first 
executed  in  £gypt,  and  afWrwards  in  Greece  and 
Italy. 


rOLt'M. 

Among  the  colossal  statuss  of  Greece,  the  moat 
odehialM,  accofdiqg  to  Pliny,  waa  the  bponaa 

crJosfus  at  Rliodes  hy  Chares  ><{  I, Indus,  a  pupil  of 
Lysi|)piis.  (Sec  JJici.  of  U.  and  li.  Dtog.  art. 
Charts.)  Pitny  mentions  another  Greek  cnloseua 
of  Apollo,  the  work  of  ralaoM",  w  hi<  h  cost  500 
Uilent*,  and  u-a*  twenty  cubit*  iiigti,  in  tbe  city  of 
Api)I!oiiiii,  whence  it  was  transferred  to  the  capitol 
by  M.  LucuUus  ;  and  also  those  of  Jupiter  and 
Hercules,  at  Tarentum,  by  Lysippus.  {Diet,  of 
G.  and  R,  liioff.  art.  Ljpippm.)  To  the  list  of 
Pliajr  vuMt  be  added  the  more  important  coinasnl 
statues  of  Pheidiao,  the  most  beantifiil  of  whieh 
were  his  cliryselephantinc  statties  of  Z'  lis  ut 
Ulympio,  and  of  Athena,  in  the  Parthenon  at 
Athens;  the  largest  was  \m  hromae  alitne  of 
Athena  Proniachus,  on  the  Acropolis. 

Amoiigst  the  works  uf  this  description  made  ex- 
pressly by  or  for  the  Romans  those  most  fi<a> 
qiiently  alluded  to  are  the  l'.>lio\vinij;  :  —  1.  A  .itatiie 
of  Jupiter  upon  the  capitol,  iiuulc  by  order  o(  Spt 
Canrilius,  ftMS  the  armour  of  the  Somnitcs,  which 
was  so  large  that  it  could  be  seen  from  the  Albaa 
mount  (Plin.  L  e.)  2.  A  bronte  statae  of  Apollo 
at  the  Palatine  library  (Plin.  i  c),  to  which  the 
branse  bead  now  preemed  in  the  capitol  ficofaablj 
belonged.  &  A  hraua  stetno  of  Angnstiii,  in  the 
fiiniin,  \\-hich  bore  his  name.  (Mart.  Kp.  viii.  41. 
I.)  4.  The  colossus  of  Nero,  which  wiu  executed 
by  Zcnodoms  in  marble,  and  therefore  quoted  by 
Pliny  in  prwif  thot  the  art  of  ca'5tinj;  metal  was 
then  lust.  Its  height  n-as  110  or  i'JU  tecL  (PItii. 
/.  c, ;  Suet.  AVro,  31.)  It  waa  Of^oalljr  placed  in 
the  vestibule  of  the  domus  aurca  (Mart.  S/^.  iu 
1,  Ep.  i.  71.  7  ;  Dion  Cuss.  Ixvi.  15)  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Via  Sacra,  where  the  haiicmeut  upon  which 
it  stood  is  still  to  ba  seen,  and  firom  it  the  am* 
tiguous  amphitheatre  is  snppeeed  to  hare  gained 
the  name  of  "  Colosseum."  lla\ in^' sufTered  in  the 
lire  which  destroyed  the  gulden  house,  it  waa 
repaired  by  Vespnsiatt,  and  by  bin  couTerted  into 
a  .«*tat\ie  of  llie  sun.  (Hieronym.  in  Hal.  c.  3  j 
Suut.  Vcsp.  id  ;  PUn.  U  e. ;  con.p^o-c-  Lamprid. 
Commod.  17;  Dion  Cass.  Ixxii.  15.)  Twenlj- 
four  eh  pliants  were  cmpfoyed  hy  Hadrian  to  re- 
move it,  w  hen  he  was  atwiit  to  build  tlic  temple  of 
Home.  (Sparc  lladr.  19.)  5.  An  equesttiaii 
statue  of  Domitioa,  of  bronze  gilt,  which  ««• 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  forum.  (Stat  Si^.  i. 
1.  1  ;  Mart  A>>.  L  71.  6.)  [A.  R.} 

COLUM  {ifiiUt\  a  strainer  or  colander,  waa 
oaed  br  atiaiaiBg  wine^  niUc  olifv-^  aad  odiaff 
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«•  find  ti  cfuplojed  in  iIm  BM^iing 
to  VMM**  tW  jniet  it  iIm  Wiy  wkm 

prrM<ti  Mit  bj  the  prelum.    Such  coU  vrrt  made 
•I  kur,  broom  or  niches  (Vvr^  Ueorg.  ii.  '242 
CMvm.  R.  R.  xii  19). 


Mxurv 


for 


TImm  tkat  wen  oMd  m 

strain winr  w  pro  fre- 


(jorntiy  u:aie  ot  some  niciai,  »ucb  aj  bruiize  or 
•ilrer  (.Vih«^n.  p.  470,  d.)  VahoQt  ^pccunciu  of 
oriA  bsTc  b«ca  feond  at  PMpwi.  Th«  fMokUng 
vaodeat  Um  pka  aad  pn6b  «f  om  wkkfi 

■  of  »i]vrr  (.Uiu.  ZTr/ri.  ToL  viil  14.  fig.  4,  5). 

Tk*  ifc«iM  filM  the  itoMMr  witk  Ml  «  MW 
annb)  «  ariw  tti  e«l  Mrf  dibit  tiM  via* 

■t  the  Mme  tine  that  it  niu  <  Karrd.  f  Nix.]  [J.  Y.] 
COLUMDA  RIUM,  lilcnliy  a  doveswte  or 
yjgw  hnMP,  ia  tiwd  t»  «ipRw  a  vanaty  of  ob> 
|<rcta,  all  of  whkh  however  d'-rive  tUrMHtt  ftHI 
tfacir  reKmblance  to  a  dove-^nte. 
L  A  wylitwl  f^W.  [Pvm] 
2.  In  a  inarbtoe  lued  to  rawr  wmtn  for  the  pur- 
poM!  of  imfiatiun,  a«  described  bj  Vitmriiu  (x.  i>X 
the  rcata  through  which  the  wat.  r  a.u  conTeyed 
the  wiwiM  iwif  h,  w^tra  tanned  tW— l«n'«. 
TIm  wa  W  MdMlMd  bgr  idMair  to  lb*  wa«d- 
cot  at  p.  loo.  [AxTLiA.]  iWiiS  n  i-cc  Wtwct-u 
that  WMWuiHtion  and  tlw  Mclune  now  onda 
Bwaiiwriia,  Maailii  totfcafenowiiif  pohrta:-- 
The  wh-fl  of  the  Utter  ii  a  ioJid  one  (ffmpa- 
nm),  instead  of  nuiuued  (rota) ;  and  waa  wotked 
m  a  tiHhimiU,  by  men  who  ktood  upr>n  platfomu 
pnjactin?  fTTfTT)  ihf  flnt  »!ii«it,  tnsti-ad  of  Itrinif 
toned  br  a  stnax'i.  JJciwi-tn  ihe  intrrvaJ*  ot 
each  platfann  a  .<>  r;<~ii  r^'  groom  or  channels  (n>- 
immbaria)  were  (bnned  in  the  aides  of  the  tympa- 
BSTTv,  throagh  which  the  water  taken  up  by  a 
Bunber  of  ecoops  {Jaeed  on  the  outer  nmrKiii  of 
tba  vhad,  lika  tha  an  k  the  cut  reienwi  to»  waa 
Into  a  wwdea  tnogh  Mmt  (Urmm 
F.yy-..  ViiruT.  I.e.). 
t.  Tile  cavitaes  which  receive  the  extrane  ends 
if  tka  bHM«^  vlueh  a  roof  it  lappartod  (tip- 

morttm  cw&t/*(i\  and  whi^h  are  n  jir.-sented  by 
triglyphs  in  the  Done  order,  wen-  u  nnrd  C*Jum- 
'  by  the  Rcaw  anhitoets ;  that  i*,  whilst 
mnatned  empty,  aad  ontil  &lled  up  by  the 
of  the  beam.  1  ae  corresponding  Qreck  term 
was  iwdL  (from  hr^,  a  ko/e),  and  hence  the  Bpao* 
hetweea  twa  lack  canticii,  that  is,  in  tha  ana- 
^ece  baiMini,  betwaoi  taw  triglypha,  wm  caDad 
jwr^ni,  a  metope.  (Vitniv.  b.  d  (  lfan]tiez,  Ik/r 
Oriim  IMrica^  vil  37.)  [A.  iCJ 

COLUMBN,  whieh  ■  Um  mmm  wm*  aa  <af- 
BMTj.  is  iiwd  in  architectore,  either  generally  for 
the  mof  of  a  baildiiM^  or  particularly  for  a  beam 
iathal^heatpaftartlMalipaararoof:  By  this 
description  VitruTiua  »eemj  to  mean  either  the  ctJ- 
Ur-hftm,  or  the  kiny  iuM^  but  more  prubiibly  the 
iMter,  aa  be  deriTcs  eoitummm  ftwi  mUn>n  (Vi- 
toiT.  iv.  2  g  1.  Scbn. ;  FestusX  [P. 

COLUMN  A  («^*  dim.  ium4$t  aafmer*  aiaai' 
nor  e  rtoai,  4im,  wn/Jt^  arwfctaaat),  a  fOkr  or 


Tka  aa*  af  ^  tiaaka  of  tnes  placed  apHght 

fiir  aiipparting  buildinga  onqtu  Btionr.M y  led  to  the 
adoptiaa  of  siaiilar  soMmts  wrought  in  stone. 
Aamf  the  ifriealtoial  Oiacka  af  Aaia  Minor, 

whose  mrxies  of  life  npp<iir  tf>  h.-we  fnifTert  d  little 
change  for  mue  than  two  th  >usajid  years,  bir  C. 
Pa&avMabawai  an  exact  coufonniqr«fityIa and 

arninp^n-rit  betwef-ti  the  .v.imicri  h-if^  occu- 
pied by  the  pvasaalry*  ul  uiic  ut  whsch  be  has 
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giren  a  Aatot  (JaariMi;  a.  j  sea  voadcat). 
aad  the  apleadid  taaifaa  aad  tanples,  which  waia 

hewn  out  of  the  nn  V,  and  consiriu  ted  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  nioat  wealthy  of  the  ancient  inlMbit* 
ante.  We  hare  aUo  dinet  taetiaHBiea  to  piova 
that  the  aiicieiitA  rn.ade  ii»<-  of  wiioden  coliimtm  in 
their  editicrs.  raaaauuu  J 4.  §  7)  di>»<-nU'a  a 
my  aaciaBt  awaoment  ia  the  nwrket-place  at 
BH  tm'utkm  «i%imd  aa^wtad  1^  |«Uan  af 


(Hani. 


aak.  A  ^napl*  <f  Jwe  at  Bf etapontnm  waa  nip> 
ported  tiy  ptllaia  Made  from  the  trtnika  of  vin<-a. 
(Plia.  //  A',  xxir.  I.)  In  the  Kcyptian  ajchitcc. 
tare,  aMqr  af  tha  ipniMt  Mat  «WMM  an 
feat  imitatioaa  af  Ikt  tnak  af  ika 
ii.  l$9.} 

Aa  tha  traa  Wfalnd  to  W  haaed  opon  a  6at 

iw]uare  »tnne,  aii<l  to  hare  a  atone  or  tilf  >>f  <u:iii!ar 
fonn  fixed  on  its  Aummit  to  pre»cr\(-  u  troni  ile*  ay, 
W  tka  aalnft  waa  made  with  a  aquare  ba*e,  aiid 
araa eowerrd  writh  an  o^MOM.  [Aha(I-n.]  llei<ce 
the  principal  parts  of  which  erery  column  ct<nai*ts 
are  three,  the  base,  the  ahaft,  and  the  capital. 

Ia  the  Doric,  which  ia  tha  aldcat  s^le  of  Oiark 
ardlteaetore,  we  aMal  aaaaidaff  all  tha  eelaavw  ia 
the  aamerowas  hating  one  ceaaBOaba*e  ( fxlium)^ 
wbereai  in  the  Ionic  and  Cefiallaaa  cadt  cwiuina 
has  a  acpaiato  bati^  aaUed  cva^  (SrimA.]  Tba 

capitals  of  these  two  latter  ordera  show,  rn  com- 
poriann  with  the  Doric,  a  irreater  degree  of  com- 
plexity and  a  inch  richer  style  of  ornament ; 
and  the  charact'T  of  liirhtneM  and  el.-gance  ia 
further  uhtaiued  in  them  by  their  more  alendcr 
ahaft,  ita  height  being  much 
to  iu  thickncM.  Of  all  theaa 
idea  may  ba  ftttoad  by  the  imnrctiaa  af  the  thica 

af  pflkn  adceted  fnm 
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each  of  the  principal  orden  of  ancient  architectare. 
The  fint  i»  &om  a  column  of  the  Parthenon  at 
Athens,  the  capital  of  which  is  i<ho\vn  on  a  larger 
•calfl  at  p.  1.  The  iccoad  is  from  the  temple  of 
Baeelraa  at  Teoa,  the  capital  of  wbSA  ia  iatiodiieed 
third  ia  from  dw  NMinS  cf  the 


at  p.  144.  The 
temple  of  Ju{Mter  at  Labnmda. 

In  an  tin  ovdcn  the  shaft  (seopw)  tapen  {rom 
the  l>ott<im  to«-ard«  the  top,  thua  imitating  the 
natural  form  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  at  the 
same  time  conforming  to  a  general  law  in  regard 
to  the  attainment  of  strentrth  and  solidity  in  all 
upright  Imdics.  The  shaft  wax,  however,  mode 
with  a  slight  swelling  in  the  middle,  which  wai 
called  the  mUamt.  It  waa,  moreoYer,  almost  nai- 
Temliy,  and  ftam  the  enriiest  tmies,  channdled 
fir  t1ii(<  d,  I.  e.  ihc  rnit^ido  wa*  strijK'd  with  iiici- 
sioM  parallel  to  the  axis.  (Vitntv.  iv.  4.)  These 
indaions,  odled  iMte,  ««v»  almqrt  wonted  with 
•Ztrcmc  rrifularity.  The  section  of  them  by  a 
plane  iwrallel  to  the  base  was,  in  the  Ionic  and 
Gorintafam  atdcoi,  ft  saaicfada ;  ia  the  Doric,  it 


was  an  arc  mnch  lew  than  a  spniicirclf.  Tluir 
number  was  20  in  the  columns  of  the  Parthenon, 
above  icpnsaiilad ;  bk  olhar  toatances,  SU,  S8, 
or  33. 

The  capital  wtis  commonly  wrtmRht  ont  of  one 
blfKk  of  «t<ini*,  the  shaft  conftistiny;  of  ("-viTnl 
cvlindtical  pieces  fitted  to  one  mu  thcr.  When 
the  oohnm  was  cmtsd,  its  eeanr^oiuMU  parts  were 
fimily  jninrd  tnpt'thrr,  imt  by  niortjir  or  cement, 
but  by  iron  cramps  fixed  in  the  direction  of  the 
ftxn.  The  fomexed  modest  is  copied  from  an 
enfrmriii?  in  Swinbnnio's  Tnnr  \n  the  Two 
Sicilies  (vol.  ii.  p.  301),  and  represents  a  Doric 
colmnii,  w^ieh  has  been  thrown  prostrate  in  apcb 
a  manner  as  ta  shew  the  capital  lying  separate, 
and  the  five  drams  of  the  shaft,  each  four  feet 
long,  with  the  holes  for  tbo  iiw  cnmpi  hj  which 
thej  wen  united  tqgether. 


Columns  of  an  astonishing  size  were  nevertheless 
erected,  in  which  the  abaft  was  oae  piece  of  stone. 
For  this  purpose  it  was  hewn  in  the  qnarry  into 

the  requisite  fonn  (Virt;.  Avn.  i.  4"2n\  and  was 
then  rolled  over  the  ground,  or  moved  by  the  aid 
of  Tarioos  mechanjed  coatriTances,  and  by  im- 
mense  labour,  to  the  5;x)t  wh  re  it  was  to  be  set 
Qjk,  The  ninuMlcum  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  a 
Circular  building  of  such  dinMOMIW  thai  H  serves 
as  the  fortress  of  modem  Rome,  was  surrounded 
by  forty-eight  lofly  and  most  beautiful  Corinthian 
pillars,  the  shaft  of  each  pillar  being  a  single  piece 
of  marble.  About  the  time  of  CoosUmtine^  some 
•f  these  were^  taken  to  support  the  interior  of  a 
^orch  dedicated  to  St.  Paul,  which  a  few  y(ar<« 
1^  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  interest  attached 
to  the  woilcinif  and  erection  of  these  BoUe  co- 
lumns, the  uiiiiivi(i.  J  shafts  of  which  consisted  of 
the  most  valuable  and  splendid  materials,  led  ma- 
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niiicent  individuals  to  employ  their  wealth  in  pre- 
senting them  to  public  structures.  Thua  Croesua 
contributed  the  trr<  at-  r  [Mrt  nf  the  pillars  to  the 
teouile  at  Kpbesus.  (Ucrod.  L  92.)  In  the  rnina 
at  Lnhnndft,  now  called  Jacklj,  fai  Ovia,  tablets 
in  front  of  the  columns  record  the  names  of  the 
donors,  as  is  shown  in  the  specimen  of  them  abtfm 
exhibited. 

Columns  were  used  in  the  interior  of  bnildintrs, 
to  siutain  the  beams  which  supported  the  ci  iliiig. 
As  both  the  hCMBS  and  the  entire  ceiling  were 
often  of  stone  or  marble,  which  could  not  be  ob- 
tained  in  pieces  of  so  great  a  length  as  wood,  the 
columns  were  in  such  circtmistnnces  frequent  in 
proportkn,  not  beiiu:  more  than  aboat  ten  m  twelve 
feet  aporiL  The  opnttwdMnos  ef  the  Parthenon  of 
Athens,  as  npfK^ars  from  traces  in  the  remaining 
ruins,  had  four  columns  to  support  the  ceiling.  A 
eommon  amnfeawnt,  eapecMutjr  in  hdMfaiigB  ef  nn 
oblong  form,  wni  to  have  two  rows  of  columns 
pamllel  to  the  two  sides,  the  distance  from  each 
side  to  the  nest  lew  ef  cohmnw  benig  less  than 
the  distance  between  the  rows  them»elv<x>.  This 
construction  vnM  adopt  d  not  only  in  ten)ples,  but 
in  pabccs  (oTiro<).  The  great  hall  of  the  palace 
of  Ulysses  in  Ithaca,  that  of  the  king  of  the 
Pharncians,  and  that  of  the  ptilace  of  Hercules  at 
ThcKfs  (Eurip.  ffrrv.  Fur.  975 — 1013),  are  sup- 
nosed  to  hftTo  been  thus  oonstnicted,  the  seata  of 
KonMr  Iwtli  Ibr  ^  master  and  nistresa,  and  for 
the  nan  fisth^ished  of  their  guests,  being  at 
the  foot  «f  eemin  pillars.  {Od.  vi.  307,  viiL  66. 
473,  nili  M.)  In  these  regal  halls  of  the  He> 
nvric  era,  we  are  also  led  to  imagine  the  pillars 
decorated  with  arms.  When  Telemachus  enters 
his  father's  hall,  lie  places  his  spear  against  a 
column,  and  **  within  the  polished  spoor-holder," 
by  which  we  must  understand  one  of  the  striae  or 
channels  of  the  shaft.  ((A/,  i.  1 27— 129,  xviL  29  ; 
Viig.  Atm,  xii.  92.)  Around  the  base  ef  thn 
colnnms,  near  the  entrance,  all  the  warriors  ef  the 
family  w<  r(>  accustomed  to  incline  tin  ir  s[ie;irs ;  ami 
from  the  upper  port  of  the  same  tbcy  su^nded 
their  bows  and  quiTers  on  nails  or  honn.  (Hi 


Hymn,  in  Ap.  8.)  The  minstrel's  lyre  hung  upon 
its  peg  from  another  column  nearer  the  top  of  the 
VDoai.  {Od.  viii.  67  ;  Find.  Ol.  u  17.)  The  ee- 
himn^  f)f  the  hall  were  also  made  subsenient  to 
less  apn-eablc  uses.  Criminals  were  tied  to  them 
in  order  to  be  sconi^ged,  or  otherwise  tormented. 
(Soph.  Ajeut^  108 ;  Lobeck  ad  loc.  ;  Diog.  La&t. 
viiL  21  ;  Hesiod,  Titioff.  521.)  According  to  the 
description  in  the  Odyssey,  the  beams  of  the  ball 
of  Ulysses  were  of  siiver-fir  ;  in  aoch  n  caae^  the 
apartment  might  he  very  spadoni  wiAan*  being 
overcrowded  wMi  CBhunwai  (Qd.  sii.  98,  sxB. 
176,  193.) 

Rows  of  eotoBM  wcfe  eftn  employed  within  • 

building,  to  enclose  a  space  o|>en  to  the  sky. 
IJeams  supporting  ceilings  jiassod  from  above  mo 
columns  to  the  adjoining  walls,  so  as  to  form 
covered  passages  or  ambulatories  {trroal}.  Sueh 
a  circuit  of  columns  was  called  a  j>eristyle  (»fpf- 
ffTvKow)^  and  the  Roman  airimm  h-hs  built  upon 
this  plan.  The  hugest  and  moot  splendid  temples 
enclosed  an  open  space  like  an  atrium,  which  waa 
accomplished  by  placing  one  jx  ristyle  upon  another. 
In  such  cases,  the  lower  rows  of  columns  being 
Done,  <be  upper  were  aometimee  Ionic  or  Conn* 
thian,  the  light'  r  being  properly  ltas.ed  ujxm  the 
heavier.   (Paus.  viii.  Ab.  $  4.)    A  temple  lo  con- 
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Uwu- 

rtcM.] 

But  it  wu  on  tli«  exterior  of  poUlie  butldin|(», 
and  etpecwlly  of  tcinplct,  that  colnauu  wert  di*- 
pl^cd  ai  BoM  beautifal  raabiaatiuiu,  either 
wmvmtiatg  bvldini^  entireljr,  or  arranged  in 
}»irti«xK-*  i>!i  one  or  njort-  of  it*  fn  r;iA.  {t  tt  the 
■niwu  axnuBAeinenti  of  cotumna  tee  TBurLVM.) 
TWir  mifpml  tmi  pwytt  Mt  «M(  af  mw«  in 
npport  the  nv.f  of  the  building  ;  and,  nnjirl^  iVi 
the  eUhoralifiaa  of  ajvhitectaral  deti^  ikm  tAjjv%:t 
wa*  ttill  kept  in  tww.  The  natunl  arnutgcmrat 
in  «i;ih  a  ouv  )•  oIahhul.  A  continaoM  b«ni  (or 
•erii:^  af  bcsmts )  «auid  be  LimI  aQ  the  topa  of  a 
nw  of  colnnm  On  thia  beam  woold  rvst  the 
ends  of  the  cnaa-kMHS  vkidi  would  be  tied 
tdfether  br  aamriket  cnrtfalMwa  piece,  parallel  to 
the  first  ;  and  aboT*-  this,  if  iTif  column  ucrr  at 
«M  «mI  «<  tka  bwiMim,  would  taae  the  pitch  of  lh« 
imC  N««  k  iku  MtaBl  parte  «f  n  welilacttnl 
ordrr,  we  sre  th  oxaft  rounUrpart  of  thes<-  ar- 
DUDgementa.  Un  the  tuiumit  «»f  the  row  of  calamita 
mte  th*  «»dUNH0i,  L  e.  dLi^  beam  (^urrvAjor, 

tf-l4yli*r*t  .*  aVxTVe  thi*  ia  th**  frifze  (Cveo<ft6fKy\, 
'^w^cfot^  xtjfJu,nu),  'm  wh^cii  ti^  iu<u*t  ancic'itt 
mieKf  wmmmlj  the  Doric,  shows,  in  its  trigljphs, 
what  wrte  ongiaallj'  the  ends  of  the  cross- beiims : 
b  the  other  orderB  these  ends  are  jrvnerailT  cnn- 
rralt  d.  and  the  friozi^  forms  a  flatsarfaice,  whu  li  m 
fra^MBtlj  iifMliaitnl  hy  fignm  in  relief^  whence 

Gieak  mmm.  AlMf*  nm  tnmt  projrcu  the 
cornice  (tc<>(x^ylK,  rtiri'mr,  or  o-ronti),  fTiiilnt;  a 
kHi&M»e  fittiah  to  the  entabUtare  (for  so  these 
Am  If  mWhi  tdkaa  tofetlMr  wn  c«Ded),  and 
alao,  '>n  th(>  ttIdo«  of  tli<>  Titiilding,  aerring  to  unite 
the  <rads  of  tbti  ruften  of  the  not  The  triangular 
gable-end  of  the  roof,  abawv  the  entablature,  is 
callt'd  ih^  y^iitmcnt.  f  FA^tCtrM.]  The  (lotailci! 
dcvmpik^Q  of  ikc  vaTiUUs  pun;<aiLs  of  Ute  coliiniu 
mA  ctttablatnre,  in  each  of  the  orders,  will  be 
best  ondentood  by  reference  to  the  following 
wood-cnta,  trhieli  an  taken  from  Maach'a  Grie- 
dueiem  wmd  Ji'omudtem  Bam-Or<lnuH>/^. 

h  Tke  Done  Otitr  ia  chacacteriaed  by  the 
sb«nM»  of  a  Ims,  tba  thiritn—  and  taptd  diaihnii- 

t:"n  ijf  thf  sliaft,  iuid  tlio  simplicity  of  tin-  rapltrj, 
which  ccnaiata  of  a  deep  cAaciu^  aupported  by  a 
'wwf  Hak  oval  ■naMinfr.  oJled  «dUM%  bcMBtb 
%\\\r}\  are  fr«m  throe  to  fi%c  it<^|ii  or  channels 
(tfiayrcs,  annw'i).  Imt/caA  uf  the  hjfpotrmkdtum 
(•  sort  of  nock  which  nnites  the  shaft  to  the 
capicai  in  the  other  orders)  there  ia  Tn<^r«'ly  n  small 
portMiQ  of  the  aliaft  cut  utf  by  one  or  utore  narrow 
cfetMMk.  Ia  the  entablature,  the  architef*  h  is 
mt  K-fiue,  and  quite  plain :  the  frien  k  ana- 
aaeitted  by  tri^ypia  (so  cdM  from  the  three  flat 
bands  into  which  tin  y  are  divided  by  the  inter- 
rauag  ciwnnda),  ane  of  which  ia  faond  over  each 


tX' 

ctp".  tli-it  the  triglyph  over  a  comer  cfiliituii  i* 
pUced,  Dot  OTer  the  ceutre  of  the  coSuiun,  but  at 
tlw  uUaiiitjflf  tbe  aichitTare,  —  a  decisive  prool^ 
03  Vttniriua  remarks,  that  the  tri>;ly[ih«  do  not 
rfp«;»ent  windowa.  Tbe  nietupus  bi-twitcu  the 
tngiyphs  were  ornamented  with  aculpture*  in  high 
rt-Iiff.  The  cuniice  is  flat,  and  projitts  f;ir,  and  on 
it«  lUidcr  fcide  are  cut  several  of  drop*,  called 
■mtules  (nut/v/i'),  one  mtr  mck  triglyph  artd  aach 
lMta|ic,  the  aor&cet  of  which  foUvw  tb«  ainpe  of 
t>»  WB^  and  whieh«ra  arid  ^  T^nti^  ^tto 
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»iat  ancient  examples  of  the  order  the  rotomna  ara 
v«7  liMft  IB  ptayattiw  lo  their  greatest  thirkuNa, 
la  tW  ta—pli  at  Cortatk,  whidi  k  supposed  to 

the  olde»i  of  all,  t5if  fu'ij,'!it  of  tin-  loimuiis  i«  i.ijly 

7^1  modoles  (w«.  acmi-djamctcrsL  aad  in  the  groat 
tempto  at  Famiiw  ««ly  •  — JmIm  t  hat 


liflitness  »-a*  nfti  rwardii  p\<n  tf>i-  ord.  r,  to 
that,  m  the  rarth-  uoii,  wktch  i<  the  U«t  ciaui|4e, 
the  height  of  the  colitmns  is  12  trndult*.  The  foU 
luwiri^  [trofile  i«  fr '111  tlie  trnij-l.-  .if  A;-.!!.!  Ilj'i- 
cunus  at  Piiii^mletift,  buiU  by  liie  jkUuc  ui\  lutrct  as 
the  Parthenoa.  For  a  comparison  of  iho 
cU«f  asMBk^M*  tha  vwk  of  AlMdi. 


The  Roman  arcHltecta  made  eonalderable  vnri* 
ations  in  the  order,  tbe  detnii>i  of  which  are  «ho«-a 
in  the  fugftiiig  «■  tbe  following  Moe,  from  an  ex- 
ample at  AIImiw  near  Robw.  In  uie  later  esamptea 

of  the  Hoiiiaii  lloric.a  l  iise  i»  giM-n  to  thr  (clumn. 

II.  The  /o«ic  On^  ia  aa  much  distinguished 
by  simple  grac^olncai  a*  the  Dane  by  majestie 

stnn^ftn.  Tlic  eolumn  ii«  much  more  slendrr 
tLdui  the  Doric,  having,  in  the  earliest  known  ex- 
ample, namely,  the  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ep1leiai» 
a  h(  iitlit  of  1»)  in<idul<  «,  which  was  afterwairds  in- 
crea-M-d  to  IM.  The  iliafl  n  its  upon  a  haae,  which 
was  either  the  elahonite  lonie  or  the  Attic  [SpIRA; 
Attici-ruu].  Tbe  caAttal  either  spriis*  4v> 
rcctly  from  the  abaft,  or  |]ie»  ia  a  A^fiaulrfaw, 
ananted  ffon  tba  yluA  1>j  an  aalniial 
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and  sometimes,  as  in  the  Ercchtheiitm,  adorned 
with  leaf-work  {iu>9*fuoy).  The  capita]  itself  con- 
vt,  fint,  an  astngal  moulding,  aborc  which 
is  an  eebiniu,  sculptured  faito  eggs  and  serpents* 
tnn:.nif'!i,  and  above  this  (sonu-tinn  s  with  a  torus 
intervening)  the  cancdis^  from  which  spring  the 
•piral  Tolutes,  which  ane  the  chief  chMaetaristics 
of  the  order.  There  is  generally  at)  ornamented 
abacus  between  the  capital  and  tlie  entablature. 
The  architrave  is  in  three  faces,  the  one  aligbtlr 
{■lyectiqg  bqrond  ths  oUwr;  thm  u  ft  mBll 
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cnniice  between  the  architrave  and  the  frieze,  asA 
aU  Uuw  members  of  the  entablature  are  more  or 
lets  oraamentad  with  moiildiqgp,  TIm  fiiMt  qw- 
cimens  of  tlM  ofder  ia  to  moit  rimple  IbnB  m 
tho»e  ill  the  temple  of  the  IHmus,  and  the  temple 
of  Athena  Poliaa  at  Pricne  ;  the  latter  is  uswUlj 
ooQiidcred  dM  ImM  example  of  riL  The  portico 
of  the  temple  of  Atlirna  Poliaj,  adjoining  to  the 
Erechtheium,  at  Alhua.s displays agrcato' profusion 
of  ornament,  but  is  ciiualfyfMM  ia  te  iBillhlttb 
It  ii)  shown  in  the  preceding  oiigraviug. 

The  use  of  the  Ionic  O^er  presented  one  im- 
portant difficulty.  In  the  side  view  of  the 
capital,  the  volutes  did  not  show  their  beautiful 
spiral  curl,  but  only  a  roll,  beand  together  by 
astragals  ;  so  that,  where  the  order  had  t-i  he  car- 
ried round  a  coroer,  it  was  necessary  that  Um 
capital  of  the  cormt  column  should  pi  uwl  t«* 
fiMes.  This  was  n<  rompH>hed  by  piving  the  outer 
Tolate  an  inclination  ot  46"  to  the  surfaces,  and 
sculpturing  the  ipinl  M  each  of  iu  side*,  as  shown 
in  the  following  engni?iiig  t  ia  which  the  Vfpcr 
figure  shows  an  deration,  iwwad  htm  the  k 
hide,  and  the  lower  figoita  ]  " 
of  the  looie  Older. 


The  Romans,  with  the  usual  infelicity  of ; 

tors,  fre^oentlr  made  all  the  capitals  with   

vohitet.  Thev  fohrtcs  also  are  nflnaDy  sdflP  and 

menere,  and  the  order,  ns  a  whole,  remaAably  in- 
ferior to  the  Grecian  examples.  For  a  collection  of 
specimens  of  the  order,  see  the  plates  of  Manch. 

1 1 1.  The  Corinthian  Order  is  still  more  slender 
than  the  Tonic,  and  is  especially  characterised  by 
its  beautiful  capital,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
sogRested  to  the  mind  of  the  celebrated  scolptor 
Calliniadrai  by  the  eight  of  a  basket,  eoTHcd  bj 
a  tile,  and  overtTown  by  the  leaves  of  an  acanthus, 
on  which  it  had  accidentally  been  placed.  The 
lowaat  meraber  of  the  capital,  answering  to  tha 
kgpotnukdimmt  It  >  lert  of  calyx  (coUhMX  Aoi* 
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vhich  fpring  generally  two  rows  of  acantbua 
knres,  sunMOBtod  tt  Mch  corner  by  a  amall 
Tolnte,  the  tpacet  btUwm  the  volutes  being  oc- 
capicd  by  flowen.,  iiiuk%  or  anibe«quc<«,  or  by  an- 
other pair  of  Tolutei  mtertwiiiin^  witli  each  other, 
la  the  earlier  exMnpl«a»  however,  there  ie  fre- 
quently only  one  iw  of  acuithtn  Imtm  ;  and  in 
the  ».)-ealled  Tower  of  the  Winds  the  volutes  are 
waatiufh  and  tite  capital  consiste  only  of  an 
aMngw,  •  aniRte  WW  of  acanthus  leaves,  and  a 
tiw  of  torpi<-  -iliayioil  leaves.  In  all  the  exampb's 
except  the  lasl-uicni.ioncd,  the  abacas,  uistead  of 
being  square,  M  ia  the  other  orders,  is  hollowed  at 
the  edges,  and  the  middle  of  tack  edga  is  onia- 
mented  with  a  flower.  The  oiMaiMlltt  «f  the 
o^tital  were  somelinu-s  c'i>t  in  Ijronzc.  The  order 
•eoM  la  liava  been  invented  about  the  time  of  the 
FdepouMfiniWar;  lntUdidiio(«oimiirto  general 
BSC  till  some  time  afterwards.  Th'^  pnriiest  known 
•saaple  of  its  use  throughout  a  building  is  in  the 
tfcw^if  nmnunent  of  Lysicmtes;,  which  was  built 
in  B.C.  335  (see  /><>/.  <•/  Bioy.  art.  /.jrnenttes),  and 
from  which  the  following  engraving  is  taken. 
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To  these  tliree  ordirs  tlie  Roman  architect* 
added  two  others,  wliich  have,  however,  no  claim 
to  be  considered  as  distinct  orders.  The  Tuftnn 
is  only  known  to  us  by  the  description  of  Vitru- 
vius,  as  no  ancient  examjilc  of  it  lirij*  been  pre- 
served. It  was  evidently  nothing  more  than  a 
modiicktiiMi  of  the  Roman  Doric,  stripped  of  its 

iimaawnti.  The  IhmaH  or  ('ouii»isiie  OrJ>  r  is 
only  a  SOtt  of  mongrel  of  the  Corinthian  and  Ionic; 
the  general  cliaraeter  being  Corinthian,  except 
tfiat  the  upper  ]>art  of  the  capital  is  fonned  of  au 
Ionic  capital  with  angular  volutes:  and  both 
capital  and  eatablatuie  arc  overioadsd  with  otna- 
mcnts.  The  engraving  is  from  the  triumphal  mch 
of  Titus,  which  is  considered  the  best  example. 


For  further  details  rcspectii^  the  orders  and 
flivir  tapposed  filstonr,  see  tbe  8d  and  4th  hooka 

of  Vitnniiis,  iW  work  of  BlMldl,«ld  8tiq[)its1| 
s4nAaolnffU  der  DaukunU. 
It  only  remains  to  mention  some  other  uses  of 

columns,  bosii^rs  their  ordinnry  employment  for 
supporting  buildings  cither  within  or  without 
Colimini  in  long  rows  wen  used  to  convey 


water  in  airaodocts  (Cmtoi,  op.  Athm.  vl  94) ; 
and  single  pillare  were  fixed  in  harbours  for  moor> 
ing  ships,    {(hi.  xxiL466.)  Some  of  tbeie  aro 

found  yet  standing. 
Single  cohtnns  wen  alto  encted  to 

mtc  persons  or  events.  Among  these,  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  were  the  columnar  twlmttic, 
called  by  that  name  because  three  ship-lx-aks  pro- 
ceeded from  each  side  of  them,  and  designed  to 
record  succes.iful  engagemcntg  at  sea  (Virg.  deorg. 
Hi.  29  ;  .S<  rviiiis  wi  luc.).  The  most  important 
and  celebrated  of  those  which  yet  remain,  is  one 
erected  in  hononr  of  the  eensol  C.  Dnitlhis,  on 
nccasiioii  of  his  victory  over  the  Carthaginian  fleet, 
a  a  261  (see  the  annexed  woodcut).  It  was 
origiimlly  placed  fat  the  fomm  (Plin.^.  AT.  xxxiv. 
1 }%  and  ii  now  jiitswwd  in  the  maseuai  of  the 
V  4 
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ciipltfli    The  nwefi{itka  upon  !t,  in  frrnt  put 

tfT.iopd,  is  written  in  ohtnletc  Latin,  similar  to 
that  of  the  Twelve  Table*.  ((^uinctiL  L  7.) 
Wbm  statnei  wen  niied  to  conobb  Tielon  at 
thp  Olympic  and  other  games,  or  to  commemorate 
persons  who  bad  obtained  uny  high  distinction,  the 
tribute  of  public  homage  was  rendered  still  mm 
notorious  and  decisive  by  fixing  their  statues  upon 
pillars.  Tbev  thus  appeared,  aa  Pliny  obser\'cs 
(//.  W.  noT.  1^  to  b0  nitod  abvra  other 


Bat  culdHUN  wen  wticli  toon  eonrmonTr  used 

to  ctjiiinioiiiorato  the  drad.  Fur  this  ]nirjM)se  thoy 
Tahed  in  siie,  from  the  ^laiu  marble  pillar  bearing 
a  tinple  Onm  {mcriplioB  (Leon.  Tuent  As  Br. 
Ana!,  i.  23.'))  to  those  l>fty  and  rlaborati>  columns 
which  are  now  among  the  most  wonderful  and  in- 
Itnietive  monuments  of  ancient  Rome.  The 
column  on  the  right  hand  in  the  last  woodcut 
exhibiu  that  which  the  senate  crtctcd  to  the 
honour  of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  and  crowned  with 
hia  coloiial  statue  in  brome.  In  the  jwdcf  tal  is  a 
door  which  leada  to  a  ipiial  itdreaM  nr  aaeending 
tn  the  summit.  Liuht  la admitted  to  this  staircase 
through  Dumeroua  apertoret.  A  spiral  bas-relief 
is  folded  round  the  piHar,  which  repreaenli  the 
eaipernr's  victories  on  r  tlu^  P-acians,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  authurities  for  orchaeolMpcol 
iliqiBirieB.  Including  the  statue,  the  he^ht  af  thb 
nonuniciit,  in  %\  hi(  !i  tin-  aslios  of  tlio  cnipornr  wore 
deposited,  was  not  le&a  than  13U  fieL  A  similar 
column,  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Emperor 
Ailarcus  Aurelius,  remains  at  Rome,  and  ia  com- 
nonly  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Antonine 
column.  This  sort  of  column  was  calli  d  ox-fiH^  or 
oo/tMtna  oimMs.  [C(m  iii.18.J  After  the  death  of 
Jalin*  Caewr,  the  per>p1e  erected  to  his  memory  a 
column  of  solid  marhlr,  '20  feet  hii,'h,  in  the  fonim, 
with  the  inscription  i-arknti  patriab.  (Suet. 
Jul.  8.5.)  Columns  still  exist  at  Rome^  at  Con- 
staiitinn])1i\  and  in  Eigyptf  which  were  erected  to 
other  eiinH  Tors,  [P.  S.] 

C(  )MJ>f  XAHIUM,  a  tax  imposed  in  the  time 
of  Julius  Caesar  upon  the  pillars  that  supported  a 
house.  (Cic  tul  AU.  xiiL  6.)  It  was  probably  im- 
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posed  by  the  lez  ramtaaiia  of  Julius  Caesac,  and 
waa  intended  to  cheek  the  passion  for  the  boOding 
of  pala(  s  whiili  then  prevailed  at  Rome.  The 
OnHmrium  was  a  similar  tax.  [08TiAUi;M.j 

The  eohMHHmaRs  levied  by  Bf eldlns  Scipio  in 
SjTia  in  B.  c.  4.0 — 4R,  was  a  tax  of  a  similar  kind, 
but  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  tax  to  which 
Cicero  allndss  in  the  passage  quoted  aboTe.  This 
coluranariiun  was  simply  an  illepal  means  of  ex- 
torting money  from  the  provincials.  (Caea.  B.  C. 

iii.  82.) 

COLUS,  a  distaC  [Fcsvs.] 

COMA  {Kinn,  ifovpd\  the  hair.  1.  Orkkk. 
Ill  tliL'  carlii'st  tiiiKs  the  CJn-fks  wore  their  hair 
long,  and  thus  they  are  constantly  called  in  Uomrr 
KmpmKOftimwm'Axai^  This  andsnt  pnctiee  waa 
Meserved  by  the  Spartans  for  many  centuries. 
The  Spartan  boys  always  had  their  hair  cut  quite 
short  {ip  XP¥  Ktlpomtt,  Plut  J^fe.  IC) ;  bat  a* 
soon  a«  they  reached  the  age  of  pnlierty  {f<p^- 
*o«),  they  let  it  grow  long.  They  prided  thcm- 
lalna  apon  thdr  hair,  calling  it  the  cheapest  off 
ornaments  (rfir  u6aiuav  AScnroMiraTot),  and  be> 
fore  going  to  battle  they  combed  and  dressed  it 
with  especial  care,  in  which  act  Leonidas  and  hia 
foUoweit  wen  discovwcd  by  the  Pefsian  mj  be- 
fon  the  battle  of  Thermopyhe  (Hcnd.  m  908, 
209).  It  swnis  that  Imth  S{i;irt.in  men  and 
women  tied  their  hair  in  a  knot  over  the  crown  of 
the  head  (comp.  Aristoph.  lAf$.  1818,  wyir  mm^ 
ofjiriViSSf,  with  Hor.  Carm.  ii.  11,  in  comjifum 
Lucciiae  more  comas  rtUgaia  nodum:  Muller,  Dor. 

iv.  X  §  1).  At  a  later  tune  the  Spartans  aban- 
doned this  ancient  custom,  and  wen  their  hair 
short,  and  hence  some  writers  erroneously  attribute 
this  practice  to  an  earlier  period.  (Paus.  vii.  14. 
§  3 ;  Philoetr.  FsIL  AfolL  iii.  1&.  p.  106»  ed.  Olear.  i 
PlotJlft2a) 

The  custom  of  the  Atlicnians  wa.s  difTerent, 
They  wore  their  hair  long  in  childhood,  and  cut  it 
off  when  they  reached  the  age  of  puberty.  TImb 
cutting  off  of  the  hair,  which  waa  always  done 
when  a  boy  l>ecame  an  f^€or,  was  a  solemn  act, 
attended  with  religious  ceremonies.  A  liliation 
was  first  offered  to  Hercules,  which  was  called 
otViffT^pta  or  olvieurriipia  (Hesych.  and  Phot. 
$.  r.)  ;  and  the  hair  after  being  cut  off  was  dedi- 
cated to  some  dai^,  osually  a  river-god.  (AeschyL 
Chmpk.  6 ;  PaasL  I  87.  §  2.)  It  was  a  retpr 
ancient  practice  to  repair  to  Delphi  to  perform  thia 
ceremony,  and  Thesetu  is  said  to  have  done  m. 
(Pht  71m;  ft ;  Theophr.  €Smt.  31.)  The  ephebi 
are  always  n^prrsented  on  works  of  art  with  their 
hair  quite  short,  in  which  manner  it  «-as  also 
worn  by  the  Athletae  (Ladaa,  DiaL  Mm,  5). 
But  when  the  Athenians  passed  into  the  age  of 
manhoo<i,  thoy  again  let  their  hair  grow.  In 
ancient  times  at  Athens  the  hair  ^«'as  rolled  up 
into  a  kind  of  knot  on  the  crown  of  the  head ;  and 
fhstened  with  golden  clasps  in  the  shape  of  grass- 
I  ho[i|><  rs.  This  fasliioii  nf  wearlnt;  the  hair,  whieh 
I  was  called  icpwCvAos,  had  gone  out  just  before  the 
,  time  ef  Thneydides  (L  6)  ;  and  what  sneeeeded  it 
I  in  the  male  sex  we  do  not  know  for  certain.  The 
I  Athenian  females  also  wore  their  hair  in  the  same 
fiuhion,  which  was  in  their  case  called  K6pvft€ot, 
and  an  example  of  which  is  given  in  the  follow- 
ing figure  of  a  female  taken  from  Millingcn 
I  (fVMafW  jialsyaei,  plate  40>.  The  word  Corym. 
bimm  is  naed  in  a  similar  ssua  by  Petraoiaa 
(dlO). 
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On  vaMiy  bowerer,  w«  mott  freqnentlir  find  the 

coif  of  n*'t-wr)rV.   C)f  coilTurrn  one  w-aj  cnlled 

rf**i6ni,  which  was  a  brood  bund  acroM  the  fore- 
iMsd^  ftuioetiaiet  ouule  of  metd,  and  •oowliHift  of 
katJMC,  adonved  with  gold:  to  thk  th«  omc  of 
trrkfyylt  was  alao  gireo,  a»d  it  appenn  to  hare 
been  much  the  nme  aa  the  i^fv^  (Pollux,  ril 
179 i Bili%«w  Vam^mit^^^ '^^Amftx). 

ftnal'^  «     mll'  d  by  the  genenJ  iiatti"  <if  «f»»fpt'' 
fa>at,  and  thu  waa  dirided  into  tb«  three  specie* 

^oXoT,  in  its  narrower  sense,  was  a  cnnl  or  coif  of 
act- work,  corre^Mnding  to  the  Latin  rttu-ulum.  It 
W  wu  daring  the  iiay  aa  well  as  the  n^ht,  and 
has  mntmupd  in  vtse  from  the  moat  ancient  times 
to  the  present  day.  It  is  ntetilioned  \>y  Homer 
(A  zziL  4€9>,  aiod  is  still  worn  in  Italy  and 
Spain.  These  hair-nets  were  frequently  aiade  of 
goid-thRads  (Jot.  il  96  ;  Patron.  67),  MMtfanes 


of  silk  (Salmas.  E*rre  ad  SoUm,  pu  3^«2>,  or  the 
Eku  bysana  (Paus.  riu  SI.  |  7)*  and  probably 
of  other  maleriaU,  which  are  net  ■Hiooad  1^ 
ancient  writera.  The  persons  who  made  theaa 
nets  were  called  KtKpv^aKow\6Kot  (PoUoz,  vii. 
179).  FeoiaJ'e  with  thia  kind  ef  iMad-dress  fira> 
qaently  ocevr  in  painting*  §mHi  Ml  PMnpeii,  ften 
otii'  i  f  whu  h  the  pn^civliii^  rut  btdMn,  rrpment- 
ing  a  woman  areahng  a  Caft  VartiiL  i,CoA 
VBana]   (ATasMi  IforW  vrf.  vUL  ^  1) 

Thf  (tiKKoi  arM  t'l-  ui'^pa  vi'-rr.  on  the  Con- ' 
tnry,  uukde  ol  close  tuotc-ruUs.  The  ad»moi  covrrrd 
the  head  mlMf  Wm  ft  Mcfc  or  hag  ;  it  ns  made 
of  Tarioaa  MMeriala,  such  as  silk,  byssus,  and 
wooL  (Conp.  Aristoph.  T%Mm.  '257.)  Soaie> 
tiniea,  at  least  among  the  Romans,  a  bladder  wat 
ued  to  answer  tiM  auw  Mnaaai  (Mart.  riiL  M» 
19.)  The  fdrpm  wm  ft  brad  baftd  «#  daill 
ditTcrrnt  colour*,  wlnth  v.iis  «<  >iiir]  round  ihft 
hair,  and  waa  worn  u  nuiona  wava.  It  «M 
originallf  m  BmImi  lMftA<4Mai,  mm  wajr,  tbava- 

fun*,  lie  comporwl  to  the  modem  turliaii.  It  is 
sometimes  spoken  of  a*  chanctcriatic  of  the  Phfy* 
gians.  (Herod,  i.  1».\  vii.  Oft  Virg.  Amu  is, 
Cl't,  '117;  .''IV.  iii.  1  It  wa«,  howrxer.  also 
worn  by  the  (iroi-k*,  and  l'oIvj^u>tui  \t>  i.iid  to 
kava  baca  the  first  who  painted  Gn<«>k  women 
with  wtiaa  (PUn.  U.  N.  zuv.  9.  n  The 
Ronan  mbmtiea  or  eahatiea  is  said  by  Scrriua 
{ad  Virtj,  ^e«.  ix.  61(>)  to  have  been  the  same  aa 
tha  aui^  but  in  a  paiaiy  k  tJM  D^aat  (34. 
tit  1.  il  9A.  i  10)  they  are  wwUna  aa  if  ttaf 
were  dintiTu  t.  In  tt  .-  ant .  ti  1  rut,  taken  ftlM 
MiUin  {FeuUmna  d«  Viuet  Amtt^mu,  toL  ii.  pL  4S)» 
the  ftaria  aa  tha  fkht  k»i  VMS  ft  «im  nd 


With  respect  to  the  coloor  of  the  hair,  black 
was  the  most  frequent,  bat  Uonde  ((a»^  xSfiri) 
was  thf  iii  mt  prised.  In  Homer,  .Ailiilics,  TJIys« 
aca*  and  other  heroaa  are  represented  with  blenda 
hair  (FL  I  197,  <M.  ziR  899,  fte.)  At  m  later 
time  it  ifcm^  In  !i;i\r  ln-i n  not  unfrr.iu.  iit  to  dye 
hair,  ao  as  to  make  it  cither  black  or  blonde,  and 
thia  tna  dene  by  men  weD  aa  "by  wNMn,  espe- 
cially when  the  liair  was  growing  pmv.  (Pollux, 
ii.  35}  Aclian,  V.  It.  viu  20;  Aihcn.  xii.  p. 
542, d.  t  Lncian,  Amur.  40.) 

KoMAv.  Ik-sides  the  generic  MM  wa  ftlaa 
find  the  follow  iiig  words  signifyinf  tha  Ivir:  a»> 
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fiiiH*,  eattaneSf  Crimea^  ctncinnus^  and  cirrnf,  the 
tw«  lut  woHs  beiitg  «Md  to  ngmfy  cnHed  hidr. 

In  ('urty  times  the  RoBuint  wore  their  hair  lon^:,  as 
y.a*  represented  in  the  oldest  ttatues  in  the  age  of  ^ 
V«m  (Xte  U.  11.  I  lOX  M<1  b«nce  the 

Ilomaiu  of  the  Angnstm  at^  desiariaU'd  theii 
ancestors  imtonsi  (0\.  /'osf.  ii.  ;?0)  and  cifAi^jti 
(Juv.  tL  aO).  But  after  the  inln>Jiictii)n  of  bar- 
bers iuto  Italy  about  ii.a  flOO,  it  Imoum  iht 
fnractico  to  wear  their  hair  tliork  Hm  wooiea  too 
ori-iiially  dri-8.s<^-(i  their  hair  with  great  simplicity, 
but  in  tiie  Augiuum  pctiod  a  variety  of  diffiHwat 
head-draMM  ems  into  fiMUtn,  rtmxiy  of  wbSA  «« 
dcBcnI»cJ  hy  Ovid  (</«  Art.  Am.  ill  13fi,  Alc). 
S(Muctim(4  theM  baadHlreMeo  were  raised  to  a 
gnat  iMHKht  by  nwa  of  false  curls  (Jar.  Sai.  vi. 
AO*_»'t.  Tlie  drosAina;  of  the  h;iir  of  n  H^mnTi  Indy 
at  this  period  was  a  iuo»t  iiQport4'uit  ntiiur.  So 
mach  attntion  did  Um  Riwan  ladies  devote  to  it, 
that  they  kept  slaves  especially  for  this  porpote, 
called  ornairuie$,  and  had  them  instracted  by  a 
master  in  the  art  (Ot.  <U  Ari,  Am,  iil  '2yj  ;  Suet. 
C3M  40 ;  1%.  S2,  tit.  1.  a.  65).  Moat  of  the 
Greek  hewi-drcmi  iMntioiMd  Above  wen  dUo 
woni  by  the  Roman  ladies ;  but  the  nu'tras  appear 
to  have  been  confined  to  prottitittet  (Juv.  iii.  66). 
One  of  the  simpUnt  .modes  of  weanns  the  hair 
was  allowing  it  to  fall  d  own  in  tre««'-«  1  -  !iind,  nnd 
only  confining  it  Viy  n  liaud  cuciaiing  the  head 
[V'itta].  Another  favourite  plan  was  platting  the 
hair,  and  then  faslcniiiji  it  behind  with  a  Ittgp 
pin,  OS  is  shown  iu  the  iigure  on  p.  14. 

lllunde  hair  was  as  much  prized  by  the  Itoinnna 
M  by  the  Uneki,  and  Imsnm  the  Boiaaa  ladies 
UMd  a.kiad  of  eompoaliieii  er  wiak  to  nk*  it  ap- 
pear this  colour  {gpurmt  catuticoy  Mllti  sir»  96  ; 
kia.  //.  N.  xsviiL  12.  a.  61). 

Falie  bair  or  wig»  (^«Mlinv,  wi|i4nit  giitnu) 
Wire  worn  both  by  Creeks  and  Unmans.  (See 
c.  <7.  Juv.  vi.  120.)  Among  U»ih  jwople  likewise 
in  JUK  ii  nt  times  the  bUT  UBS  cut  close  in  mourn- 
ing [I'l  Nisj;  and  nnjnnjj  both  the  slaves  had 
their  hair  cut  close  as  a  mark  uf  servitude. 
(Ariatdph.  Irs  911  ;  Plaut  Ampk,  I  1.  306  ; 
Becker,  CAaridea,  voL  ii.  p.  980,  dec;  {  BHUig&t, 
fib*MH»,  vol  L  p.  Ua,  &e.) 

COMFS.  tirst  nipniried  .\  mere  attendant  or 
eontpanioo,  distingoished  from  socuM|  which  alvaja 
implied  mow  bond  of  anion  between  tbo  pefBom 
nientioned.  Ilence  arose  sereml  technical  6on^es 
of  the  a-ord,  the  coDnection  of  which  may  be  easily 
Haeed. 

It  was  ripplied  to  the  attendants  on  mnpistrateg, 
in  which  ftvuae  it  is  used  by  buetouius  {JuL  Cues. 
42).  In  HomeeV  time  {E^M.  L  8.  2)  it  was  ctu- 
tomary  for  young  men  of  fiunity  to  eo  out  as  eontmbtr- 
note*  to  governors  of  provinces  and  commanders-in- 
chiefi  under  whose  eye  they  Icamt  th.>  arts  of  war 
and  peace.  This  acema  to  bare  led  the  way  for 
tihe  introdoetion  of  die  eondlBt  at  bonne,  the  tudo- 

tenancc  uf  whuin  was,  in  Horace's  ojiinlon  {Sat.  i.  G. 
101k  one  of  the  miseries  of  wealth.  Hence  a  person 
la  tbe  Mite  of  tbe  emperor  wae  tenaed  comu.  As 
all  power  was  s«ppK)*e<l  to  flow  from  the  imperial 
will,  the  term  wsia  easily  Lraa*fcrn.d  to  the  various 
offices  in  the  palace  and  in  the  provinces  {e<Mniti  s 
paluiiai,  fivrim-iali-M).  About  the  time  of  Con- 
atantiue  it  became  a  regular  honorary  title,  includ- 
ing tarioat  grades,  answering  to  tbe  comiiet  ordmis 
frimit  tncundi^  lertii.  The  power  of  thoia  oflloen, 
c^ecially  the  provincial,  vttwdwkh  tbn  nai  |ilaM| 


s(une  pceaided  over  a  particuhtr  department,  with 
a  limited  aatbority,  as  we  ihodd  term  then,  eoni- 

miisionn-s  ;  other*  v^'cre  I;,vofited  with  al!  tlia 
powers  of  the  suiciejil  pmcon&uls  atid  ]>nt  lora. 

The  names  of  the  following  officers  eapfaun 
thpmsc'Ives  :  —  Comes  Orienils  (of  whom  ihi  re  «e<?m 
to  liavc  hcxa  twu,  one  the  superior  of  the  other), 

oomea  lei  militarii,  odmca  portaom,  comes  stabuli, 
CMiei  domcsticonim  eqaitom,  comes  clibanarius, 

eoiiies  linteae  vestis  or  ve>tiarii  (master  of  the 
robes).  In  fact  the  emperor  bad  as  many  oowi'lsa 
be  lud  daliea:  Ana,  eomea  eonebtorii,  tiM  en^ 
pi-rof's  privy -coiuu-nior  ;  comes  lar^itioiiuni  jirivji- 
i^iruiti,  an  ojliccr  who  managed  the  emperor's  pri- 
vate revenue,  as  tbe  eomea  bufptioBaia  aacnrma 
did  the  pablic  exchequer.  The  latter  oftice  united 
iu  a  grout  measore  the  functions  of  the  aedilc  and 
quaestor.  Tlia  ftnr  ooinites  cnmmerciorum,  to 
whom  tbe  government  granted  the  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  trading  in  silk  with  barbarians,  were  under 
hiit  cuntnd.  An  account,  however,  of  the  dntica 
and  funoiona  of  tba  oomitea  of  the  later  empiia 
doea  not  fidl  witbia  Ae  scope  of  tb«  present 
worV.  [B.  .1.] 

CUMISSA'TIO  (fr«m  K&fiot,  Varr.  IM  Liy. 
Lai.  viL  89,  ed.  Miillu'),  the  name  of  a  drinking 
entertiiinment,  wlilcli  t'lolc  place  after  the  roona, 
from  which,  however,  it  uiiut  be  di&tiuguished. 
Thus  Demetriaa  lays  to  his  guests,  after  they  had 
token  their  coena  in  his  own  house,  Quin  ro- 
missatum  ad  fratrem  imus  ?  "  (Ltv.  xl.  7  );  and 
when  Ilabinnos  comes  to  Triiualchio  k  house  after 
taking  bia  ooeaaelaewben,  it  ia  anid  tbai  Ceoiia- 
sator  intmTit**  (Petivn.  65).  It  i^ipeara  to  bava 
been  the  custom  to  |>artake  of  some  fixjd  at  t}ic* 
comissatio  (Suet.  \'\teiL  13),  but  usually  only  as  a 
kind  of  rdiab  to  Aa  wine; 

Tlie  comissatio  was  frequently  prolonjf.  d  to  a 
tat£  liuur  at  night  (Suet  Tit.  7)  ;  whence  the  verb 
oomitMiri  means  **  to  revel  **  (Hec.  Carm.  iv.  1. 11), 
and  the  puhstnntivc  ounismtor  n  "rf  r  ll  r*'  '-r 
**  debauchee."  lleiict:  Cicero  {Au  Ati.  u  loj  caiia 
the  supportera  of  Catiline's  con.spiracy  ODottssu^oraa 
oo^jmnitiimu.   (Becker,  GWftts,  vol  ii.  p.  235.) 

COMITIA.  This  word  is  formed  fnm  eo,  evm, 
or  Con,  and  i/t,  and  tliereforc  comittum  is  a  plac-/  of 
meeting,  and  comdia  tbe  meeting  itself  or  tba 
■aaemiiied  people.  In  the  ReaHm  eoaatttatiaa  di« 
comitia  were  the  ordinary  and  le^al  mi  etijijis  or 
assemblies  of  the  people,  and  distinct  irum  tho 
oaaeawKs  and  eoneilia;  or,  according  to  the  stiU 
iTiorf-  ■'tr: -t  definition  of  Messala  (up.  (Jell.  xiiL  \6'\ 
conmia  were  thusc  assemblies  convened  by  a 
magistrate  for  the  purpose  of  puttinf  any  subject  la 
their  vote.  This  definition  does  not  indeed  com- 
prehend all  kinds  of  comitia,  since  in  tbe  comHia 
ealata  no  subjects  were  put  to  tiie  vote  of  the 
people,  MTtaiu  things  being  onlj  annooneed  to 
them,  or  tbey  being  only  witaeaaea  to  entain 
Milemn  acts,  hut  w  ith  tills  sinule  exception  the  de- 
tinition  is  satis&urtoty.  The  Ureek  writera  on 
Raman  aSaira  call  tbe  eomitia  al  dpx*>¥**'***  ^ 

AU  tbe  powe»  of  guvcnuuent  were  divided  at 
Rome  between  the  senate,  the  tnagbtrate*,  and 
the  people  in  their  assemhiies.  Properly  speak- 
iiig,  the  people  alone  (the  puptdut)  was  the  real 
sovereign  by  a'hom  the  power  was  delegated  to 
tbe  magistratea  and  tbe  aenate  s  and  the  magia- 
tntea  in  particdar  cndd  aoi  peifam  aay  public 
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■di  vdem  thej  wrre  amliocised  by       MnAir  aitd 


people  or  p«}puliu,  bower  er, 
mu  not  the  samf>  at  all  tit-.ir*.  In  the  r;irili->i 
tzme*  of  H««iAe  lh&  pofmlus  com^ited  of  llie  ^txi- 
cim*  (or  ytni)  oaij,  Um  plebt  and  tli«  dienu 
fnuw  fmn  «f  the  pmuiu,  bat  baag  wttlMMit 
th*  pdt  the  Matt*.  TIm  orifinal  itopoliM  wm 
cjTidcd  into  ibiny  mruie,  tu\d  ibr  «*»MnM_v  of 
theae  cauiae,  or  ike  ouautia  cmhata^  titwnioCB,  wm 
dla  onl J  aMentUy  is  vWdi  th«  popila*  «M  r»- 
j>rf-*e;i*^TL  A  kind  of  aniiltraniat^m  of  the  palri- 
CMUM  and  the  piaU  aliemranla  upeaml  ib  th« 
caMM  «f  tbe  eMMnriea,  iniltMii  by  Uaf  8«vku 
Tnf!;ti<,  ajul  hen.  *far:h  ihf  trrm  pf<pTi!i.i  waj  .->j)- 
lUieti  tu  tiitr  unit'-i  paxncians  ar.d  {■■•■ix-iju.a  aA»::u 
■lad  IB  the  cumuia  amturiaia.  But  S<rriiu  had 
alM  made  »  local  diTuion  of  th«  whoU  Kontan  ter- 
htorr  into  tbirtT  tribe*,  vhich  bald  their  meeting! 
ibliea  odled  eomitia  tritmta,  which,  in  tlie 
9t  tiiaw.  Monnd  ths  chnadir  «f  nntTm*' 


ao  tkat^tWMMl* 

likewiae  dei'ucnMj  d  by  tlio  tfrrn  p«>[.u;ii».  We 
ahaUasamiat  ta  onlcr  the  aatwri^jowci^  aad  bati' 

I.  COMITM  CaLATA.  Thr»i^  OTkI  the  minitia 
oahata  areie  the  ooiy  aaaembiiiM  that  mei  mtd  wtrt 
rvcognixed  at  Reaie  previou  to  the  time  of  Serriui 
T'loiu-..  ar;;l  )na*murh  a.*  ihc  [.npulus  «{  M.h'uh 
tktuw  cuuMAUid  va>i  ike  &Ame  at  ihc  ptipulus  in  the. 
asBfelia  coriata,  tber  might  alto  be  called  cemitia 
coriata,  hat  they  differed  m  tbeir  objecta,  in  tbe 
p-T»ana  preaiding  at  them,  and  in  the  place  of 
meeting.  The  OMaitia  ralau  w  re  held  nnder  the 
fnmAtnKj  «f  tb«  caUc^  U  paatift  (0«Uiat»  sr. 
vpIm  idba  Mwaad  thcB.   T1w^4^rf''vd  di^f 

nsme  CJiI.iLa  ''fri>m  ai/<irr,  i.  o.  rvv^;r<-)  fruni  ihr  rir 

that  the  attendania  <ir  tervantt  of  the 
|mI«Wj  employed  !■  adHof 

tfi.  Ji:  t->-jt  th''r.  W'Ti-  t^Tm-  d  nilntorff.  (S<-rv.  <j./ 
\  ir^.  U<ittr^,  %.  TlM.-ir  }>laee  i^f  nievluig 

protiaUy  tUwayi  on  the  Capitol  in  front  H  the 
cori  *  CahiSni,  which  Kx-ms  to  hnw  Ix-t-n  ;tri  'ifflcial 
hoiidmg  t»f  tke  jiontitfa,  and  to  havf  L«ecn  destiai^ti 
tm  ikiB  pnrpoae.  (PaoL  Diac  p.  49,  ed.  MQlIer  ; 
Vwi%  IM  Ijats.  Lot  V.  ).  |k  24.)  With  reprd 
!•  the  functions  of  the  eotnttia  ad>ta,  all  wntm 
are  tfreed  that  the  |)«"oplc  iwsonihW  nrted  merely 
» 1—1*1  part,  that  they  net  only  for  Uw^rpoac 
4f  hearioff  wist  VM  ttnMMMtA,  aad  of  bnng  wit- 
n*^!*  8  to  th*-  actlfini  then-  jxTfonnriJ.  Onr  of  the 
thii^  which  were  made  known  to  the  people  in 
dMM  tmMa^  «w  dwt  on  the  calends  af  erenr 
Bjrmth  it  WM  proclaimed  on  whnt  d«y  of  the  new 
month  the  aooes  fell,  aad  perhaps  alsu  the  ides 
aa  *('U  a*  the  nature  of  the  oth.-r  Hay*,  namely, 
whether  th^-y  were  ^aati  or  nefiuti,  comitialea, 
feri^^  &c.^  becuuM:  all  theae  thinfrs  wen  known 
in  the  rarlv  timet  to  the  ponttffi  exdiuiTely.  (Lit. 
o.  46 ;  Maecob.  SaL  '\.\h\  Serr.  ilea.  riiL 
iB4 ;  Tflm,  D»  Idy.  £al  vl  4.)  AnoClMr  fbnc- 
ti'.ii  of  the  cDniitia  cwlata  wnj  the  innti^imtidn  nf 
the  flamino,  and  after  tbe  baoiahmrot  of  the  kings, 
aba  that  «f  Aa  lex  iacRMOL  (<3«llbi,  1^  &)  A 
thin!  Vnsiiifs-*  which  was  tnitivictcd  in  them  wn» 
the  UtUmeui  fadio^  OT  the  making  of  a  will.  The 
object  of  tfait  waa  iMvfcaUf  M  fMnnt,  after  the 
death  of  the  tf  sitatnr,  any  dt?piute  concerning  his 
will,  to  which  the  whoie  a&scmbly  of  the  populos 
had  been  a  witneai ;  and  b  i«  not  improbable  that, 
ai  the  art  of  wnttn((  was  not  tufficiently  known  in 
AoK  timoy  it  waa  Uiooght  a  matter  of  iznpoctaiMt 


to  have  the  whole  populiu  ai  a  witneat  to  foch  an 
act,  which  perhape  c^maisted  ia  an  «nit  dedaratiiiii. 

The  piipijl-.n  tha*  (li.l  twit  v.-.t'-'  uj-. ,Ti  t?ie  v.il  W'w 
or  Uiv^lidity  r.f  A  wiii,  bat  aoiely  actetl  the  pari  «if 
a  witM»<.  ((>ei:]iia,  Xf.  I7t  Thaophil.  il  10.) 
AaMmbtie*  for  the  expr««i  pnrpoae  of  nuJcin^  the 
penihu  wftnea  to  a  will  wrtv  in  the  earliett  tin^ea 
hel(i  twice  HI  fvery  year  (naioa,  iL  |  lOl) ;  bat 
thut  ettrtoni  aftg  aaida  fell  mm  dtwuiaiB.  (Oaina, 
ii.  %  1U3.)   A  fMrth  bariaf  tiaaimd  in  the 

coiiutia  ovl.ita  was  tht^  lifirthitH  nu-rnrw^  wiii  !i 
mmM  m  ail  probability  an  act  amocct«xl  »ith  tha 
teManenti  Mia»  tbac  by  a  wlwan  dertawrtbw,  hf 
whirh  the  heir  WTu  efii.iirioi  t<'  iiii(1.-r^>k"-  th'-  m 
^vata  ui  tv^Lotiikr  aloug  wxJi  lite  rv^ic*  )>iion  of 
bis  property,  ((ielliiu,  xr.  27,  coinp.  rL  I  J.)  It 
baa  alrrady  been  ohaen-ed  tl;at  iti,-i'..i11\  the 
menben  of  the  curiae  fonucd  iLl- 
■o  that  they  wetv  the  lamc  aa  the  cmiitia  curiato, 
in  thit  laaptrt }  bal  froa  tba  wwda  of  (iillnu 
(<oran  aalaai  alta  aaar  iwiaAi,  alia  aw^erw/u ),  it 
ia  ch  tir  ifjai  aft.  r  the  \':\v.r  -  f  Si  f nut  Tuiliii*,  ihrro 
Mat  hatre  bcca  two  kioda  of  coOBitia  cabita,  the 
ana  Mnanad  auudlnf  t»  raria*  by  a  Hrttir,  and 

t!ir  .ither  ac*r'rr!inir  in  i-i-ntnrirn  hv  u  cir:  ii  - n.  Aa 
regards  th«  buaiuraa  of  the  latter,  we  bare  no  in- 
formation whaterer,  tbamb  ll  ii  Mt  bapoMibl^ 
that  ill  them  all  announcementa  rrapectiti;;  the 
calt'iidiir  wert-  rnatie  by  the  pontiff*,  aa  this  »tui  a 
matter  of  ;  ■-  ■  *t  to  the  whole  people,  and  not  to 
the  populiu  alone  (Macroh.  and  S  rv.  U.  c-^  ; 
and  it  may  further  be,  that  in  the  cakiu  ci  iiitiruiU 
tbe  teatomenta  of  pleWians  were  laid  Ivefnrr  tho 
aaawnbied  |wei4e ;  oa  ta  the  calata  coriata,  thcj 
WOT«  hud  belere  the  aaanahM  eariea. 

II.  ToMiTrA  t  i  KiAT.v  (V«f «t A »i(Tia  ^paTf^txfi 
or  farptatcti)  were  of  far  greater  importance  thas 
tha  eaaitk  calati,  tnaMBWcb  aa  tha  pofntaa  hen 

•Ann  r\'A  preteTit  in  a  n>er  {o*i<ire  mp.i.  itv,  hut 
tutd  to  decide  by  iL»  votea  aa  to  whether  a 
measure  brought  before  it  waa  to  be  adopted 
IT  r-j'tted.  An  th'-  jKifitilni  wrw  at  f.r^t  culy 
the  Ixxiy  of  re;il  citmtis,  that  j*,  the  {ialii- 
cians.  or  tho»<-  contained  in  the  curiae,  none  hot 
membera  of  the  cariae,  that  ia,  patririana,  had  a 
right  to  take  part  in  theie  aaaembliea.  It  ia  a 
di»[>iit'-d  jKiiiit,  OS  t'l  whether  the  rlii  i.t»  of  the 
patriciana  had  a  right  to  rote  m  the  comma  corixUa} 
Vat  H  la  highly  probabla  that,  whaa  they  appoanred 
in  them,  thi  y  eoiiid  not  aet  any  father  |(irt  th;in 
that  of  hstctiera  and  api  clatora.  The^  were  con- 
▼ened,  in  the  kingly  period,  by  the  king  himari^ 
or  by  hi.i  tribonua  c<  lentm,  and  in  the  kinp's  nh- 
aenee  by  the  praefectu*  urLi.  (Ut.  L  59.)  After 
the  death  of  a  kmg  the  comttia  were  held  by  the 
interrex.  In  the  rrpabllcan  period,  the  preaideiit 
waa  alwaya  one  of  the  high  patridan  magiatratea, 
rii.  a  consul,  praetor  or  diitat(sr.  (Cic  IM  f^ep. 
Apr.  ii.  1 1,  12  i  Lit.  ix.  38.)  Tbcj  weca  called 
together  by  fieten  or  hccalda.   (Oefltos,  xt.  77 ; 

I)u>iiy«.  ii.  The  vote*  were  jriveti  hv  iiiri.ie, 

each  curia  baring  one  collective  vote  ;  but  vithiA 
a  caria  aaeh  dtiaea  beVmging  to  H  had  an  fada* 
|»endent  v«,te,  and  the  irajurity  nf  the  rncniln  r«  of 
a  curia  dt.termined  the  vole  of  the  whok  curia. 
(fielL  /.  e.  ;  Lit.  143;  Dionjl.  it  14,  it.  20,  84, 
V.  G.)  Now  aa  the  curiae  were  thirty  in  number, 
it  waa  impoaaible  to  obtain  a  aimpic  majority, 
which  moat  alwaya  have  conaiated  of  16  curinei 
How  mattart  were  decided  in  caae  of  15  curiae 
TOting  ftr  and  15  againat  ft  ■aanoc,  ia  iniie  im- 
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eertain ;  •ad  tlie  fiKt  that  the  >ir1cwMtJ  Binnlier 

30  wu  chosen  or  rptiiiii-<l  for  tlie  a^senilil)'  cin  he 
accounted  for  oiU^  by  the  iact  that  the  umubcr 
three  and  its  mulliplM  had  a  certain  lacrcd  import 
in  all  matters  connected  with  the  constitution. 
The  order  in  which  the  curiae  voted,  waa  not  fixed 
by  any  regulation,  but  it  appears  that  the  one 
which  gave  ita  vote  fint,iiid  waieallad  arme^mm^ 
mw  dctenuned  hy  lot  (Lit.  ix.  8S.)  Farther 
partitulars  regarding  the  lucthod  of  voting,  how- 
ever, are  not  known.  The  president  in  the  coutitia 
euriata  was  always  tlie  person  that  had  convoked 
them,  that  is,  in  the  kingly  peri .  i,  i  i;'irr  the  king 
lujoseU^  or  the  person  that  acted  na  iiis  vicegerent, 
and  the  meeting  was  always  held  in  the  conutiuni. 

Ae  BBgiMd*  the  powen  and  fimrtinna  of  the 
comitia  eoriata,  it  muflt  fint  of  aO  be  bonie  m  mind, 
thru  in  the  eurly  times  no  comitia,  of  whatever 
kind  they  were,  had  the  right  to  originate  any 
ruemn,  to  bAmdaee  ani«i£iMiitii,  or  to  diieui 
the  merits  and  deraeritg  of  any  subject  that  was 
brought  before  them.  All  they  could  do  was  to 
Mcept  or  reject  any  roeamre  whidi  was  brought 
before  them,  so  that  all  proposals  were  in  &ct  no- 
thing but  rogationcs  (jxymlms  rwfatur\  which  the 

Eeople  jmased  by  the  formula  uii  rogiu,  or  rejected 
y  the  fonnula  amtiqito.  Whatever  was  thus  de- 
emed beoMiie  kw  nr  the  kiDf  aod  aenate  no  leee 
than  f  r  th  ^  people.  The  main  points  upon  which 
the  populus  had  to  decide,  were  tiie  election  of  the 
magutratei^  indttdiqg  the  king  himself^  the  pass- 
ing of  laws,  peace  and  war,  the  capital  punishment 
of  Koinan  citizens  (Dionys.  iL  14,  iv.  'JO,  Lx.  41), 
and,  betly,  upon  certain  affiurs  of  the  curiae  and 
■cote*,  la  the  kingly  period,  the  only  magistrate 
m  wheee  penon  all  the  pewm  of  the  republican 
oflkers  were  concentrated,  was  the  king  himself. 
All  the  other  officers  were  appointed  by  him,  with 
the  exception  of  the  quaestorea,  who  wen  deetod 
by  the  people  (l'lj)!an,  Dii).  ii.  13  ;  but  comp.  Tnc 
Aim.  -MX.  22 ;  QuAK4>Tou).  With  regard  to  the 
ilectioii  «f  the  king,  the  aasembl]r«  aa  m  all  other 
natten,  was  limited  to  the  persons  javposod  by 
the  senate  through  the  president  in  the  assembly, 
that  is,  when  the  senate  had  pasii'd  a  decree  re 
^>cctiiw  the  doctioii,  the  intetrqgei  determined 
upon  tm  cndidateo,  from  among  whom  he  waa  to 
be  chosen,  and  then  proposed  them  to  the  curiae. 
(Dionys.  iv.  34,  40,  HO,  ii.  .58,  00,  iii.  :\C>  ;  IJv.  i. 
17  ;  Cic.  D«  He  Pufil.  ii.  13  ;  comp.  Intkkrkx 
and  Rbx.)  The  priestly  ofiiccrs,  such  aa  the  Cu- 
rionea,  Flaniinei  Curiaies,  were  like  wist*  cither 
elected  by  the  curiae,  or  at  least  inaugurated  by 
them  (Dionyo.  iL  22 ;  OeU.  L  a),  untU  in  toter 
tamei^  a  c  104,  the  Domitian  bw  tnaeferred  the 
whole  appointment  of  the  priestly  colleges  to  the 
comitia  of  the  tribes.  Li^rislative  propocala  were 
laid  before  the  curiae  by  we  king  or  the  oenate, 
a!H  thfv  might  either  pans  them  as  law«  or  rfifct 
theui.  Sucli  laws  belonging  to  the  kingiy  |H-n(>d 
were  the  so-called  U>pet  regiae;  their  number  cannot 
have  been  gnat,  aa  coatom  and  xeligim  had  hal- 
lowed and  nrndy  established  the  principal  rules  of 
conduct  without  '.'i-  iv  being  any  necessity  for 
ibrmal  legal  enactments.  The  right  of  finally  de- 
ddiiig  upon  Ae  life  of  Romaa  ei&eBo  (Jmikia  it 
eapUecivis  Romani)  is  wiid  to  linvi^  been  given  to 
the  popidus  by  king  TuUua  iiostiiuis  (Liv.  L  26, 
▼iiu  33 ;  Dionys.  iiL  22) ;  and  previous  to  the  con- 
•titntion  of  Scrviua  TulHus  this  privilege  was  of 
•oane  confined  to  the  pairiciaus,  for  whom  it  wus 
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aothiBf  eloe  hot  die  right  of  appealing  from  dw 

sentence  of  the  king  or  judge  to  the  jusftcnibly  <if 
their  peers.  When  V'aicrius  Publicola  rent-wed 
this  law,  it  most  have  been  extended  la  the  ple- 
beians also.  The  fourth  right  of  the  asscml  ly  f 
the  populus  waa  that  of  deciding  upon  war  and 
p  ace,  but  this  decision  again  could  only  be  made 
when  it  waa  propooed  by  the  kujg;  With  Mgard 
to  the  dedantioB  of  war  there  is  no  deobt  (Lit. 
i.  32  ;  Oellius,  xvi.  4  ;  Dionys.  viii.  91,  ix.  G9)  ; 
but  there  is  no  instance  on  rcctnd  of  the  populus 
ever  having  had  any  thiiq^  to  do  widi  the  eonclo- 
sion  of  tn<atifs  r.f  jtrrira.  ;  no  trace  of  it  occurs  tin 
long  aticr  tlic  cstabluhment  of  the  republic,  bo  that 
we  may  £iirly  priwe  that  in  early  times  th« 
conclusion  of  peace  was  left  to  the  king  (or  the 
consuls)  and  the  senate,  and  that  Dionysius,  as  in 
many  other  inst-mces,  transferred  a  later  custcim  to 
the  oariy  times.  Besides  these  great  functions  the 
curiae  mid  mtqaeotknably  many  odien  rolating  ta 
their  own  internal  administration  ;  and  among 
them  we  ma^  menUon,  that  uo  new  roerobea 
coold  be  admitted  into  a  curia,  either  by  the  cOm 
optatio  of  strangers  or  by  the  adlectio  of  plcb<»ians, 
without  the  consent  of  the  assembly  of  the  curies  ; 
and  that  no  arrogatio  could  take  place  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  asownbhsd  coriae  aad«  the  pM> 
sidency  of  the  pontifii.  The  eoneent  of  the  euiM 
in  such  cases  is  expressed  by  the  tem  leat  cmrialm, 
(GeUiua,  v.  18 ;  Tac.  UitL  1 15.)  It  must  fiirther 
be  romazked»  tliat  when  a  magistrate  (such  aa  the 
king)  proposed  to  the  assembly  had  been  elected, 
the  populus  held  a  B4>coud  meeting,  in  which  he 
waa  formally  inducted  in  his  new  office.  This 
ibnnaUty  was  called  cmiata  dc  mperia^  when* 
by  the  magistrate  nonved  his  imptrimn,  together 
with  the  riglit  i  f  Iiolding  the  comitia.  (Liv.  v.  bl ; 
Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  19,  xli.  43  ;  Ci&  Dt  Leg.  Agr, 
iL  12.)  It  was  not  till  a  magtsttate  Imd  thno  been 
solcnuily  instalb^d,  t>int  he  was  a  maffutrattis  n,  - 
Uma  Ujfs  or  ofitinn)  Jurr,  that  is,  in  the  full  po-si  s- 
sion  of  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  his  othc--. 

Down  to  the  time  of  Scrvios  TuUius,  the  comitia 
euriata  were  the  only  popular  assemblies  of  Rome, 
and  remained  of  course  in  the  undiminished  poe- 
session  of  the  rights  above  described  j  bat  the  con- 
tdtntion  of  that  lung  brought  about  a  great  change, 
by  his  transferring  the  prim  uml  right*  which  FkuI 
hitherto  been  enjoyed  by  the  curiae  to  this  new 
national  assembly  or  the  comitia  centuriata.  The 
power  of  electing  the  magistrates,  the-  decision 
upon  war,  the  passing  of  laws  and  jurisdiction  in 
cases  of  appeal  to  tlie  body  of  the  Roman  peopk^ 
were  thaa  tnuMtered  to  the  comitia  of  the 
tnriea.  But  wUle  die  patiklans  were  obliged  to 
share  their  rights  wltli  the  pK  bcian.«i,  they  reserved 
for  themselves  the  very  important  right  of  sanc- 
tioning or  rejecting  any  measure  which  had  been 
jTi-"!!'*!  >,y  thf-  centuries.  Even  indepondimt  of 
tlieu-  right  tinally  to  decide  upon  these  questions, 
they  seem,  te  a  time  at  least,  to  have  exudaod  a 
ccmiiderabla  power  in  eeveral  departments  of  the 
govenunent:  thus,  the  abolition  of  royalty  and  the 
establishment  of  the  rr[ii]Iilic  arc  said  to  have  been 
decreed  by  the  curiae  (l>iooys.  iv.  75,  b4) ;  in 
like  manlier  diey  dedded  open  tht-  property  of  tibe 
last  king  (Dionya.  v.  6),  and  upon  the  rewards  to 
bo  given  to  those  who  had  given  information  re- 
spenng  the  conspiracy  (v.  57).  The  oanetkm  of 
decrees  passed  by  the  ccnfiirii-s  is  often  cxpr»'?«<  d 
by  fatn$  aMctoruJUaU^  and  do  nit  to  the  time  oi  tiic 
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Poblflira  hw  no  decree  of  A*  oentnriei  or  tifbei 

could  Im'coido  law  without  this  sftiKtinn,  It  iicrd 
hardly  be  remarked  that  the  curiae,  at  long  u  they 
oadMod*  retained  the  exercise  of  waeh  ligBto  m  af- 
fectrd  the  welfare  of  their  own  c  Tpomtions  and 
the  reli^ioua  rilvs  coanected  with  liiem.  We  sub- 
join a  hst  of  the  powers  and  functions  which  the 
curiae  cootinood  to  osoreiw  down  to  tho  end  of 
the  republic. 

1.  They  conferred  the  imperium  and  th  ■  r' -'it 
of  tokii^  the  ani^Heeo  unn  magistntee  after  their 
eleTtian;  Mtwmiau&hfAm  oarMa 4*  «»- 
frrni.  This  right  however  must,  in  the  coarse  of 
time,  have  become  a  mere  matter  of  form,  and 
in  the  tine  of  Cieei*  {ml  AM.  iv.  18,  ad  Fam. 
xiii.  1),  perswns  eren  might  form  the  plan  of 
gaining  over  three  augurs  to  declare  that  they 
kad  been  present  in  the  comitia  of  the  curiar,  nt 
wkidi  (Im  iinpcriiim  had  iioen  conferred,  altbrnuh 
in  icalftj  ito  MKh  conitia  Ikad  taken  place  al  ul 
This  fact  wnrrnnts  the  conclusion  that  at  that 
time  few  pcntauB,  if  any,  noticed  such  comitia  or 
tiM  granting  of  tlie  inperitmt  in  them.  (Comp. 
Cic.  ad  Fam.  i.  'J,  '^'i  Q-  Fralr.  iii.  2.)  2.  Tho 
inaagurntion  of  certain  priesta,  such  as  the  Kin- 
mines  and  the  Rex  Sacrorum,  though  this  took 
place  in  those  comitia  of  the  coriao,  which  were 
called  calata.  The  curio  maximns  was  in  all  pro- 
bability coiiwcrated,  if  not  elected,  in  the  c n  iiin 
cuiata.  (Lir.  xxril  8.)  i.  The  ioteroai  alfairs 
ti  the  cniae  AaaodTCB  and  of  the  ftonUieo  eeB< 
n«^tcd  with  them  ;  but  ino*t  of  them  came  only 
before  the  comitia  calata.  (Sec  aboTc.)  The  rc«tl 
coahia  cnriata  began  to  be  a  mere  formality  aa 
early  as  the  time  of  the  Panic  wars,  and  the  ancient 
dirisioD  into  curuu*,  at  it  gradually  loat  its  im- 
pslanee,  fell  into  oblirion :  the  phue  of  tho  patri- 
ciaM  waa  illod  by  tho  aobilee  or  flfdnat(%  and 
the  comitia  of  th«  ftfincr  heeame  a  mece  empty 

show  (Cic  De  L^fj.  A</r.  ii.  llH.  and,  instriul  of 
the  thirty  ctuiae  themselves  giv^ing  their  votes,  the 
wiiBiiiiij  wae  perfenaed  by  thirty  Ueton.  The 
patrician  comitia  calata  were  continued  much  lon/iT, 
cspeciaily  for  the  purpose  of  ttrrogationaf  wluch 
VMartlie  onpin  ^in  bocano •  awller of  mm 
eonsequence.  fAoonw.] 

III.  CoMmA  cwrroatATA  (1i  XoxJrir  in- 
K\r,Tia).  The  object  of  tin  1  -afisiation  of  Ser- 
TiBS  ToUioa  was  to  unite  the  di&reot  element^ 
of  wUek  tha  Eomn  people  conaiatoil,  iaio  one 
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great  politxal  hody,  b  whieh  power  and 

tlucDcc  were  to  be  Jcteni.ined  by  |>ni[nrty  and 
age.  For  this  purpose,  he  divided,  in  his  census, 
the  whole  body  of  Ronaii  citizens  oito  nx  pro- 
port}'  classes,  and  193  ct^nturlae  (\Sxot)  or  votes, 
from  which  the  aaacmbiies  in  which  the  peopki 
gaTe  their  rotes  wtn  O^led  comitia  centuriata. 
tCBMSUa.]  By  this  means,  Scrrius  brought  about 
an  amalgamation  of  timociacy  and  aristocracy ;  and 
t'l.  ■>  i  r  1  itizons,  though  they  met  their  wr.dthier 
brethren  on  a  footing  of  equality,  yet  were  im> 
aUo  to  oatwlae  any  gieat  mffnence  upon  poUte 
affair?,  for  the  wealthier  rln=;f^  voted  first,  and  if 
they  agreed  among  themselves,  they  formed  amajo* 
rity  hehtt  the  poorer  claMOO  woold  be  called  npen 
to  rote  at  all.  In  order  to  render  thfwe  genial 
observations  more  iiiu-lligible,  it  is  necessary  to 
give  »ome  account  of  the  census  which  Servias  in- 
Mitatod«  and  of  the  laannc*  in  which  the  voiea 
wer»  dbtriboted  amcng  tho  tofeial  ditridoiw  of  tho 

peo;ilr'.  The  whole  people  was  conceived  as  atl 
army  (rjrmftif,  or,  according  to  the  more  ancient 
term,  c/ommX  and  was  therefme  divided  into  two 
parts  :  the  cavalry  (equilet),  and  infantry  ( ;v-</iY.'.f), 
though  it  b  not  by  any  mean*  necessary  to  sup- 
pose that  the  people  assembled  m  amUL  The  in* 
ffintr^  was  divided  into  five  classes,  or,  as  Dionysius 
has  It,  into  six  classes,  for  he  regards  the  whole 
body  of  f»eopIe,  whoso  pn>p«Tty  did  not  come  up 
to  the  census  of  the  fifth  chiss,  as  a  sixth.  Tho 
dan  to  which  a  dtiaaa  hdcaged,  detemhied  the 
trilmtmm,  or  war  tax,  he  had  to  pay,  a.4  well  t\s  the 
kind  of  serv  ice  he  had  to  perform  in  the  army  and 
the  arm  i  .r  ir:  which  he  had  to  serve.  But  for  the 
parpose  of  voting  in  the  comitia,  each  c]a«s  waa 
subdivided  into  a  nnmber  of  centuries  (ce»turia«^ 
probably  because  each  was  conceived  to  contain 
100  men,  thoiq^h  the  cestuiea  bmj  have  greatly 
differed  in  the  nomher  of  men  they  contained), 
rii  li  ilf  if  which  conslstrtl  of  the  frniores,  and  the 
other  ol'  the  JumhreM.  Each  centoiy,  fiirtber,  was 
counted  as  one  vote,  so  that  a  daM  had  as  Bumy 
voXen  as  it  contained  centuries.  In  likp  manner, 
the  cqmtea  were  divided  into  a  number  of  centuries 
or  votes.  The  two  principal  authorities  on  these 
subdivisions  are,  Livy  (L  48),  and  Dionystos  (if. 
1 6,  &c,  viU  59),  and  the  annexed  table  will  chow 
the  ccnftug  as  well  as  tho  nunilK-r  of  centuries  or 
rotes  ossiatied  to  each  class,  and  the  order  in  which 
they  Toted. 


AeBordimff  to  Lhy. 

I.  CLAMitS.    Cenrins:  100^000  as 
40  oentnriac  seuiorum. 

40  eanturiae  jnniomnu 

9  centariae  bhnm. 

II.  CtASait.   CensTs:  7MM«i 

10  ccnturiae  »eniomni. 
10  ccnturiae  jtmionm. 

III.  Class  18.    Census:  50,000 
10  oenturiae  senionnn. 

)  0  r<*nturiae  juniormn. 

IV.  CLAWfis.    Census:  25,000 
10  ccnturiae  scniorura. 

10  oentatiae  jnniocuni* 


Aeeordimg  to  Dionjfmn, 

I.  Clabsis.    Census:  100 
40  centuriae  seuiuruitt. 
40  < 


II.  Ct Attn.  CensQi:  75 

in  centuriae  scniorura. 
10  centariae  J  imionun. 
S  eentoriao  nbram  (one  Totinf  wlih  Ao 
and  the  other  with  the  junioretX 

III.  CtASsie.    Census:  50  miiioe. 
10  centnriae  scniorani: 
10  centariae  junionxm. 

IV.  Ci.AafliR.   Census :  25  mhiack 
10  centuriae  seniorum. 
10  ccnturiae  junionuD. 
SoantariaeconildBSBiaiidtibiBlRB  (om 

'  with  thr  seniomynd  tho  vthev 
jtuuorcs^. 


the 
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According  to  Lity,  AttOfdh^  4o  DSoHjfmUk 

V.  Cr  A«si^    Cciu.ti9:  11,000  aiMi,  V.  Classis.    Censiu:  IS^minie. 
15  cuiituriae  aeuiunuD.  15  cciuuriac  ftcnioninu 

15  ccnturiM  jottiorai.  15  cciituriae  juniorum. 

3  ccnturiae  accensonim,  cornidlUlin,  tttbidDIUlk  VI.  Cl.A8si».  Census :  below  12^  minM. 
1  (^turia  capite  censormn.  1  cMtaria  capitc  ccnsarum 


According  to  both  Dioiiysius  and  Tiivr,  the  tflilw 
Toted  ill  cighlct'u  ceuiurius  Uiforu  tbo  seniorM  of 
the  fint  class  ;  aod  hencet  there  were  according  to 
Ltvr,  aUfHiTothcr  li*4,  and,  accurding  to  Dionjsius, 
1^^  centurii-:!  or  vutes.  Livy's  even  number  of 
194  centuries  would  have  rendend  it  iapoMtbleto 
obtain  all  a)jsolute  majority  in  the  comitia  ;  and  it 
has  been  aiisiimcd,  ttiat  he  made  a  mistake  in  the 
three  centuriae  accensorum,  comicinum,  tubicimim, 
which  1m  ftddl  to  tlM  fi^  daak  Dkmysius  seems 
to  have  repwewitad  the  iMrtter  in  its  rif(ht  light, 
and  5s  also  \n^m  out  ]»y  Cicom  (/)<•  Rf  PhU.  iu 
32),  who  describes  iuu«iy-«ix  a«  the  minority  ;  but 
b  etlier  nepeeli»  Gtun  b  imeoadlsabte,  both 
with  Livy  and  Dionvsiiis :  a  difficulty  w  hicli  will 
pmhai>ly  never  be  solred  saus£nctorilT,  as  ihc  tc^t 
Is  corrupt.  The  ether  diiCKpuidee  between  Liry 
and  Dionviiiiis  are  nit  of  p"cat  importancf.  Thry 
cuiuslst  ill  Hie  places  aA^igiud  to  the  two  ccnluria<? 
fabnim,  the  two  of  the  coniicince  and  tubicinea, 
and  in  the  census  of  the  fifth  class.  With  regard 
to  tbo  but  point,  Dionysius  is  at  any  rate  more 
consistent  in  his  gradation,  and  in  so  far  deserves  to 
be  prefened lo  Livy.  Aakrtbe pieces aatigoed to 
the  taut  esatitfifla,  it  ii  infMenble  te  detenttine 
whether  Livy  or  Diotiyiiiiis  is  rii^lit  ;  and  we  can 
ouly  say,  that  Cicero  agrees  with  neither  of  them, 
•Bsignhtf,  as  he  does,  only  eaeceBtaij  «f  the  &bri 
tignarii  to  the  first  clas*. 

In  this  manner  all  Roman  citizens,  whether 
petrieine  er  plebeians,  who  had  property  to  a  cer- 
tnin  arammt,  wrre  priviU'u'od  to  lake  piut  and  vote 
in  the  ccuiuriata  comiiio,  and  none  were  excluded 
except  slaves,  peregrini,  women  and  the  ncrarii. 
The  jitnioret  were  all  men  from  the  afe  of  seven- 
teen to  thftt  of  fbrty-six,  and  the  seiiMnw,  all  men 
from  thi'  a_'L'  of  furty-six  oiiwards.  Thv  order  of 
voting  was  onaogcd  in  soch  a  manner,  that  if  the 
eifhteee  centoiiee  of  the  eqidlea  and  the  eighty 
centuries  of  the  first  class  were  acrrmi  upon  a 
measure,  the  question  was  decided  at  once,  there 
being  no  need  Car  calling  upon  the  other  claaMe  to 
vftte.  H'licc,  although  all  Roman  eitlzern  ap- 
}Kared  iu  these  comitia  on  n  footing  of  equality, 
vet  by  fiir  the  greater  power  WM  thxvwn  into  we 
bands  of  the  wealthy. 

As  regards  the  functions  of  the  eomitla  centnriata, 
it  mit-st  observed  in  general,  that  all  tlie  business 
which  bad  beibce  belonged  to  the  comitia  curiata, 
was  tvsn^ned  hjr  Serrins  t»  Ae  eoiMtia  oeiitii>> 
riata,  that  is,  they  received  the  rit?ht  of  eli-eti:i? 
the  higher  magistrates,  uf  makmg  laws  and  of  de- 
•idii^  upon  war,  and  aderwanda  aiae  ef  cendeding 
prncp  Willi  roreI;,'n  nations. 

(a.)  T'i0  t-l4M'iiim  of  man\stniics.  AfW  the  pre- 
siding magistrate  had  ccnisnited  with  the  senate 
nl'out  the  candidates  who  had  offered  thern.'*i-Ive!*, 
he  put  them  to  the  vote.  The  niagistmt<.>i  that 
were  elected  by  the  centuries  are  the  consuls 

i whence  the  assembly  is  called  oomttia  ammthrioy 
At.  i  $0,  Xi  IIX  the  praeton  (hence,  «nc£to 
m^idurta^  Liv.  viL  1,  x«2'2),  the  miliuiy  t^i^llI>e^ 
with  cousolar  power  (Liv.  v.  52),  the  censors  (Liv. 


vii.  22,  xl.  4.?),  and  the  deccinvirs.  (T,'v  \'\.  ?,\  35.) 
There  are  also  instances  uf  t»ru(»>ujiuls  beui^  elected 
by  the  eanlnica,  but  this  oappened  only  in  exti»- 
ordinar}'  cases.    (Liv.  xxxiii.  30,  xxxiv.  l!?.) 

(b.)  Leffisifttiam,  The  legi»hiUve  power  uf  the 
centoriea  at  fiat  eonsisted  in  their  p.-using  or  iw> 
jecting  a  measure  which  vnis  brought  before  tliem 
by  the  presiding  magistrate  in  the  form  of  a  scnatua 
coiisiihuin,  fto  that  the  assembly  had  no  right  of 
originating  any  legialatiTo  oieaenrBb  bat  voted  oalj 
upon  saeh  aa  were  bnofht  beibre  them  ao  naoleo 
tions  of  the  senate.  When  a  proposal  was  |>a*8ed 
by  the  centories  it  became  Uw  {k»).  The  fint 
kw  poeoed  hw  the  eentwriee  of  wUeh  we  Imto  ttay* 
rpcord,  was  the  lex  Val  ria  dc  provocatione  (Cic. 
Jje/ic  I'M.  ii.  31),  and  the  laws  of  the  twelve 
tables  were  sanctioMd  by  the  ecMtariia. 

(c.)  The  il,  ri«ion  upon  tmr,  on  the  gronnd  of  e 
scnatiis  coiisulluin,  likewise  }>elonged  to  the  eca- 
turies  and  is  often  mentioned.  It  is  general^ 
believed  that  they  had  also  to  decide  npon  the  con- 
chlslon  ef  peace  and  treaties,  but  it  has  been  satis- 
factorily proved  hy  Rnbiiio  {i'dxr  U6m.SliaaUcer/i 
p.  -jy,  &c)  that  ia  the  early  part  of  the  repabl*^ 
and  perhape  down  to  the  peaee  ef  CbadhuB,  this 
was  not  the  case,  hut  that  peace  was  conchid<*il  l-y 
a  uitre  senatus  consuitom,  and  without  any  co- 
loration of  the  peo{Je. 

(d.)  "Hf  hvihcft  judirinl  power.  The  comitia 
centurinta  were  iu  the  first  place  the  highest  court 
of  appeal  (Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  27.  &c  ;  comp.  Ap- 
PBLLATIO),  and  m  the  second,  they  had  to  try  nil 
offences  committed  against  tlic  aute  ;  ht  nee,  all 
cases  of  perdtuUio  and  majettas,  and  no  ra>e  in- 
volving the  liiift  of  a  Renaa  dtieen  eoald  be  de- 
cided by  anv  ether  eencl  (Cie.  p.  StJii.  30.  34, 
/V  rtr  /'o/^.'ii,  De  fxv.  iii.  -t  ;  Polyh.  vi.  4,  i  t.) 
This  lost  right  was -revived  or  introduced  by  the 
Valerian  law  (Plet  ML  1 1\ aadSperins  Ctasiiu 
was  cond' mned  by  the  comitia  of  the  centurie*. 
There  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  the  laws  of 
the  twelve  tabloi  inereased  the  power  of  die  oea- 
turies  in  this  rrnpert  ;  and  Si-rvins  TiiUius  seems, 
in  consistency  with  his  principles,  to  have  been 
obliged  to  constitute  his  national  aaacmbly  at  the 
same  time  as  the  high  conrt  of  justice. 

All  the  powers  which  we  have  here  mentiotud  as 
(Hissessed  by  the  centuries,  had  to  be  sanctioaed, 
when  exercised,  by  the  cnrieiiand  tbieq^  this  saae- 
tion  alone  they  beeaoMBvafid  and  biadinfr.  TheelMs 
tion  of  a  ma^'i-itrate,  or  the  passini^of  a  law.  thon  jh 
it  was  made  on  the  gronnd  of  a  senatos  consultum, 
yet  leqinred  the  sanction  of  the  cones.  Bet,  m 
the  course  of  timr,  the  nssi  mbly  shook  off  this 
power  of  the  curiae,  which  became  merely  a  f<9- 
mality,  and,  in  the  end,  the  curiae  were  ebn|[<ed  te 
give  their  sanction  brfnnhand  to  whatever  the 
centuries  might  dctermixic.  This  was  c&ctod  by 
the  Publilian  law,  in  B.C.  337.  (Liv.  viiL  13.)  As 
thus  the  centoriea  gradnally  became  powerful 
cnongh  to  dispense  with  the  sanction  of  the  curiae, 
so  they  also  acquired  the  rii,'!it  of  discussins:  and 
decidiivi  i^on  matteia  which  were  not  bieqght  be* 
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hn  them  in  the  fonn  of  a  wnatru  eaanltom  ;  that 
ML,  they  act^uired  the  power  of  origiDating  mciuurM. 
In  r^erence  to  the  election  of  magistrate*,  the 
wilii  originaUy  w«l«  mC  aUowad  U  tUtxt  any 
•dNT  except  th«M  wkm  wm  pafaaai  pee- 

n<icfit,  -aho  blmwlf  wai  o;:'.!n!v  jfuidi-^J  t'V  the 
iMtwn  of  the  aeoote  ;  but  in  the  coan«  %>l  iume, 
th*  ptafb  awttai  Ikair  liRkl  ao  In-  a*  to  oblige 

At  pceaident  to  pfiip*!^  aJi  V  (-nr  Jiil..:.'  that  mtyht 
oft^r  famarlf,  without  the  prenoiu  auicuon  oi  tiw 
aenate.  This  ^MRa  laok  flMt  fthaM  ■L.c4li. 
In  l«^p«bti\e  tneaimrrfl  a  aniataa  cotiraltam  ««a 
mdUpenMbif,  aud  ih'n  aenataa  eonauJtum  waa 
bcnoorht  before  the  people  bj  the  coiuol  or  the 

k  had  prrnooaty  wSi'?KiL'hiiii'ir*yi^  fcr 

•cTentt^^n  dava,  to  eivc  ihf  [>*^>p]>'  an  op[n>rtii[iitv 
of  bffffwning  acnnaintrid  with  the  luUBre  of  the  pr»- 

Sttt.  S!,  in  Piym.  1'.)      \V!j.t!i.-r   thi^  camiti.1 
a  teoatus  couailtuai  iii  cmara  wber«  titej 
m^mfnmt  toon  of  juiw^  ii  — cntain^ 

nt  S"x^t  "Kf  have- oTaniplctf  aiHMWBMlllUB 

Th*  oomitia  eenturwia  wald  he  held  onlr  on 
i>Bn'ftij/L!»  or  /uti«  on  wliieh  il  waa  kwfai  la 
tnaiart  bwineM  with  people,  taA  tiw  anaher  of 
Mich  dara  m  (  vrrj  jear  waa  about  190  (VMrro, 
ift  L,  'JL  Ti  2S  i  Faat.  •>  Oinria^M  eUat; 
Maoabi  At  i  l«) :  bat  aa  dU«  a^la*'  (that  ia. 

dtn  fttiy  feriatl  :  c  inp.  I)iit'«>,  nitd,  al  flr-t,  alio 
aa  t^  aan dinar  ^  do  coouim  conid  be  b«»«i,  utiiii 
ia  &  C  ^  Hortasnaa  law  ordained  that 
I'l'^  nnrniinae  ihovld  be  rixnirf!!.'!!  a*  Jii-»  Cftnii 
^M.un*i^  iiol,  L  16)f  K*  tWl  iu:uct.-funli  tunaiu 
■i^ht  be  held  oo  the  nundinea,  thoiath  it  waa  done 
nuvlj.  (CIc.  a,l  AH.  l  14.)  Comitia  for  thepur- 
poae  (if  [i.u'rit]?  lavi  s  coald  not  even  be  held  on  all 
dies  £uti.  (  C  !c.  l><  prov.  Cam*.  Id.)  1  hi-  comitia 
&r  elections  took  plaoe  erety  jaar  at  a  Mtlata 
pmod,  thooith  it  depended  opoo  tha  iMali  awl  tha 
nf:?ulii,  a*  to  wht'tbfr  ttif  v  » i..hed  the  election*  to 
take  place  earlier  or  later  than  aaaaL  (Ck.  p,  MiL 
i,  W  ite  ^  <  ^  Ifcraa.  tt^> 

T'f;'-  p*ar«?  wh>.T<'  Xhf  c<*iitiiriri»  mot,  wn*  tin- 
Campof  Mannw  (Ctc.  mi  ^  />W.  u.  »  ;  DMiyt. 
nr.  t4«  vn.  M>,  arhich  contaioed  the  Mpta  for  the 
v-.trrs,  n  tab^marniuTii  for  lh<?  pn  sitlt-nt,  and  the 
Kilm  pub-boi  l«-(r  the  augurs.  \Cjc  /j.  i?aA.  Ptrd. 
4  i  CMliiu,  ziT.  7  ;  Varro,  ZAt  IjmL  vi.  87.) 
The  freakient  at  the  comitia  waa  the  aame  magia- 
oale  arho  conTolced  them,  and  thii  right  waa  a 

•  riv.ii      of  iho  rnnsuls,  and,  in  tin  ir  aliM'iiir,  <i{ 

the  pcactoia.    (Cic  od  Fvm,  z.  12.)   An  ioterm 
dktaltr  aha, «r bh  lap WMilBri»a»  thanagiatcr 

equitum,  mifht  likewiae  convene  •nul  (>ri:-.>id<"  at  the 
OBcaitia.  (Lav.  viiL  23>,  xzr.  2  ;  Cic  IM  L^.  ii.  4.) 
At  the  befinniag  of  the  republic,  the  pracfectus 
orhi  InM  the  coniiti.i  for  t!:o  i  li  tti<m  of  tlie  first 
consnla  ^Lit.  i.  60)  ;  aiid  the  ccUAitr^t  ob^cuibicd 
lha  pMple  Miy  M  acootint  of  the  cenaua  and  the 
Itutrum.  (Varra,  I>a  L,  L.  tL  8&)  In  caaea 
when  the  aasembij  was  conatituted  as  a  court  of 
justice,  inferior  nia({istiates,  after  having  obUiiiK'^i 
lha  ftnaanm  tt  lha  aoaaak,  aught  likawisa  pra- 
ride.   (UT.]xvi.S.>   Oaaofthcnaia  dattat  da- 

Volring  upcti  ihi-  [ir(  «Id<-iLt,  nnd  w  likh  !u'  had  to 
fttiafm  hdon  holding  the  comitia,  waa  to  couattit 
tha  aaapiwi  (JayaSwi.)  Far  thb  papm^  the 

ni.i_':-inile  arcoi;:jmiiifd  hy  an  Hrii-nr  wrnt  mit  of 
the  atj  earij  in  the  nMtming,  atid  chnae  a  tabvr- 
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naculom  or  templum.  I'here  the  augur  began  hia 
ohaervationa,  and  gave  hia  opinion  cither  that  the 
iii:i:iiLi  nn.'it      htfld,or  that  thfj  must  be  deferred 

tilt  another  da;.  Thia  dadamtkii  vaa  gtvea  ta 
the  raapatraie  ;  aalaphaa  tha  aufinoa  were  fcvautw 

tti.K'.  tlir  fi*s.pL-  w»-rv  ca!Iid  ti'k:<  ihi-r,  wliiJi  >\a* 
done  bj  three  succesaiTe  and  dtatiuct  acu :  tlM 
Inltaaaqailaa  gaatfal  jariiatkok  la  aoaa  la  tha 
ai»«nblj  (iii'iVr'nm,  V.irr".  /V  /..  /,.      94,  «  .  Trp. 

US).  At  ibt;  AikUii:  ume  when  tiju  isuiUi^un 
«!•  MachWBed  eiremm  aaoeraf  «  4»  aMrri*,  a  hom 
was  hhiwn,  which  Ix  inc  the  more  aodiblf  aignol, 
ia  mentioned  bj  some  writera  alone,  and  withont 
the  inlicium.  ^UeUitia,  iy.  37  ;  \  arm,  Dt  L.  L, 
V.  81.)  When  upua  thia  a^paii,  tha  aaiyh  aa- 
•aaibWd  la  im-^ular  Baaaea,  th^^  in1lnw«d  tha 

»<'i  i'iiJ  ihr  a<  i  i  i.inu^  iir  tlic  call '/■/  cirJ/iVi-nrat 

or  comvetUiomm ;  that  ia,  to  a  rrgular  aaacsihljr» 
aad  lha  crowd  thaa  aapaiaiad,  giaapiag  th«B«tlyfa 

arcrrding-  to  their  daisrfi  uuA  ii^-.'n.  I'Varm,  /M 
L.  L.  VL  Hi;.)  H 

ordering  th<-  |  '-<';iic  to  come  ad  comutia  (nttariMia  / 
and  led  the  wboio  tjetrdtiu—  A-r,  m  tlu  m- mn  itia, 
the  lUanaa  people  are  a]w;iv«  i-<>iic«iveil  •»  an 
fxcrcitos  —  out  »f  the  city,  ti:>  thv  <  ampaa , 
(Vanvi^a.;  liv.xxxu.  It  wai 
Inaa  ih*  aartieat  tkaaafor  aa  armed  force  to  ocrir|^ 

tKf  JaiiKuluiii,  whi-ri  \\\>-  |>«><i|>l<.'  «<Tt'  aaaenililcd  la 
the  Campua  Manioa,  for  tha  fWfom  «f  fialcctj^ 
(ha  cky  agaiaat  any- aaddM  atlad  af  tha  aeif  hbaaf^ 

m;.'  [.  M|,],.  ;  i.ii  till'  .Taii!<  lilujn,  n  ^^ai 
liuteUii  duftiig  Uie  vtlt4i>ltt  ttui«  liiitt  the  aaarnitiljr 
Luted.  Thia  cuatom  continued  to  be  otacnad  avni 
at  thf'  tinif  wiu'ii  Home  \iu\  i,  i  1i ngfr  aTsy  thing 
Ui  tcv  <rt»m  liiD  itfj^hLxiiirij'k;  tr.bi«,  ^  I,  r.  j 
Oatti  ST.  27  :  Macrob.  .V'/.  i.  1(>  ;  Di<  ti  (  .  ^. 
xxrriL  27,  &c  ;  benr,  «k/ vim.  viii.  1.)  \N  hca 
the  people  were  ikua  regularly  aaaeinblcd,  the  bu»i« 
ness  wau  commenced  with  a  aolcmn  aocrihce,  and  a 

Ejrar  of  tha  pwairtaat,  wha  than  took  hia  scat  m 
trihaML   ihimf.  vii  ftft,    89 ;  Uv.  mi 

7,  Jrxx  X.  \-y  ;  {"it.  ,\fiir^ri.  1  ;  Liv.  ixvi.  2.) 
I'he  prmkiiient  then  opened  the  buameas  bj  iajriag 
before  the  people  tha  aahject  far  the  dacMaai,  ami 

which  tlirv  had  rnnrcued,  mid  co!U-!iidrd  nia 

c.  g.  Mlmm  imdtei,  or  mt  M.  TulUo  aqtta  t</nt  imter* 
dutum  til,  or  whatever  the  aubject  night  be.  Tliia 
fonnulA  waa  the  aianding  one  in  all  coratiiA,  and 
the  whole  exponi  h  Ii  <>i  the  prrkideBt  was  called 
rufotio  (Lrr.  iv.  4,  vL  40,  xiL  i  7,  uii  19,  xzz.  43  ( 
Cw;  A*  Fim.  a.  IC,  is  Fitm.  2f),  p.  Dam.  17,  30  ; 

(irll.  V.  1;).)      \\'In-t)  the  Cdljlitia  wcrr  lUaeRihlcd 

tor  the  purpose  ol  an  election,  the  paasidiag 
magtatrate  had  to  tmA  aat  tha  naawi  af  lha  can* 

didntos,  and  mi>;lit  I'Xfn  iin-  hi*  influi  n.  ,■•  hy  n?- 
c(Mairi«nding  the  otw  wbom  bo  th«>ugM  m>itt  tit  i»r 
the  offica  in  <|«aBtion.  (Lhr*  Jb!l3,ssiL35b)  Ha 
wna,  however,  not  obliged  to 

all  the  candidati-s  that  oflfoml  tiiciuacht:*  ;  aji,  iot 
example,  if  a  candidate  had  uot  attained  the  Irgi. 
tinuite  aga,  or  wh«  ha  Mad  iior  ona  office  withmit 
having  been  ioveilad  with  thoae  thraagh  which  he 
had  t'j  previoualy,  or  if  ilirrt;  was  aiiv  (ith<?r 

l^nl  oUatacle  ;  nay,  the  president  might  dedaia, 
lhBtifapecaan,to  wiMm  habadaa^MMiohJeetieiii, 
should  ytt  he  elected,  be  wot:ld  ne  t  mivii >(•  hia 
election  aa  vnlid.    (Liv.  iii.  21,  x^iiv.  7  }  VmI.  Mjub 


iiL  8.  §  I.)   If  tha  aaseaibly  had  been 

for  the  pjirpose  nf  passing  a  If^islatiTf  mt-nsiirr, 
the  jireaiilc^t  lisuallj  feuMtuucuded  ik«  propuaaif  or 
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ho  migtit  gnmt  to  others,  if  they  dcured  it,  per> 
AUMion  to  speak  about  the  measure,  Htli«r  in  it* 
llVKNir  or  against  it  {Co'iciunrm  </(inr,  I."  .  i  s.  71, 
SUL  fi,  dut^  zliL  84  ;  Appian,  De  B.  C.  u  11  ; 
DioiiQMi.zni«L4rQttnti1,ii4.  ffS.)  Intlnt 
case,  however,  it  was  nistumnry  for  privnto  [kt- 
toni  to  tpcak  before  any  magistrBtc,  and  the  oraton, 
nntfl  tlM  tilW  «f  Oracchns,  while  speaking  toiMd 
their  face  towards  the  comitiura  and  ttie  Jtprmte 
house.  (Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  35  ;  Cic  Lad.  2S  ; 
PluL  C.  (.ract-A.  5,  TVft.  Graceh,  14.)  When  the 
coniiii:i  actt-d  aa  a  court  of  iostice,  the  president 
stated  the  crime,  proposed  the  punishment  to  be 
inflicted  upon  the  offender,  and  then  allowed  others 
to  ^Mk  either  m  d«fmo»  of  tiM  MCOMd  or  i^gaiiut 

Whrn  the  gubject  brought  before  the  assembly 
was  sufficiently  discussed,  the  president  called 
npon  the  people  to  prepare  far  voting  by  the  words : 
He  in  nffntipum,  ftcnr  jutfaaUHmt  diU,  (Li v.  xxxi. 
7.)  lie  then  passed  the  stream  Petronia,  aud 
went  to  the  mfta.  IS  the  numbor  ef  dtizens 
present  nt  the  nxMcrnhlr  was  thought  too  small, 
the  dcci&ion  iiii^ht  ho  deferred  till  another  day, 
but  this  was  rarely  done,  and  a  qncstion  was 
imallj  pot  to  the  votcy  if  etch  ceatoij  me  b«t 
lepratented  by  a  fcvdmm.  (Ut. Ttt  IB ;  Cie. 
p.Sext.  SI,  <!<'  Arrr.  ii.  0  ;  Pint.  TO.  fJnu-A. 
19 1  Dmmx  Cast.'  zxzix.  30.)  Kespecting  the 
nuuMT  ill  which  the  vvtet  were  gtv«)  in  the  ear- 
liest times,  opinions  arr  f^ivir^rd  :  some  think  that 
thej  were  given  vira  voce,  and  otlien  by  means 
•f  eofaiiSlv  ^  in  ways,  though  It  st-cms  to 

be  more  pr^hnhle  that  calculi  wrre  w-A.  The 
legcd  tabellanao  introduced  a  change  iti  this 
respect,  ordaining  Alt  the  Totai  should  bo  given 
in  writing.  [Lbgu  tabkllariab.]  But  pi«> 
vions  to  the  left^s  tabelUriae,  the  rogatorea, 
who  subsequently  collected  the  \»ritten  votes,  ; 
Stood  at  the  eotraaoe  of  the  septa,  and  asked 
ereiy  eitiien  far  hb  vote,  wbidi  m»  taken  down, 
and  used  to  dolemiino  the  vole  nf  eatli  centiirv. 
(Dionys.  viL  64.)  In  legislative  assemblies,  the 
voter,  probably  from  the  eariiMt  tinM,  dtnilled 
his  dKijiprovn!  hy  the  word  atitujmo^  and  his  ap- 
proval by  tUi  rogoi.  (Lir.  vi.  38,  x.  fl,  xzx.  4.% 
BCxL  8,  xxdil  95;  Cic  <i«  L^j.  ii.  10.)  At 
elections,  the  name  of  the  succossful  candidate 
was  mentioned  to  the  rogatur,  who  hail  to  mark 
the  Gsvourable  votet  by  <tota  which  he  made  by 
the  tide  of  the  name :  hence  pitncta  fem^  to  be 
raeeessihl.  (Lir.  x.  13,  22,  xxix.  22.)  The 
custom  of  votinj?  at  electiom  by  tablets  « ith  the 
nane  of  the  candidates  written  on  then,  was  in- 
trodoeed  hi  a.  ol  1 39,  by  the  lex  Othiiite  tabellaria 
(Cic.  De  Lc'i.  ili.  16)  ;  two  years  later  L.  Cnusius 
introduced  the  same  custom,  in  cases  of  the 
eomitia  acting  as  a  eooit  of  justice  (Cic  BnU. 
27),  and,  afterwards,  it  was  esUihlished  also  in 
legislative  assemblies,  and  in  cases  where  the 
ciwiitia  tried  penmu  for  podoellio.  [Lbobata- 
pFT.r.ARtAR.')  The  two  tahlets  which  were  (»ivcn 
to  each  jHTson  for  the  purpose  of  voting  on  legis- 
lative measures.  Were  mariccd  the  one  with  U 
and  the  other  with  A  (w/t  remand  oefiijMOi.  Cic 
ad  Alt.  \.  \A).  At  elections,  the  citizens  obtained 
blank  tabhns,  that  they  niiKht  write  up<in  them 
the  name  of  the  candidate  fior  whom  they  voted. 
(Cie. zi. 8 ;  Pint  ClAaecA. A, OKI /lf«s. 46 ? 
PI  in.  iv.  2.^.)    In  judicial  nsscmbli'S 'vrry 

citiaen  received  two  tableta  taarited  A  {jJmMxt) 
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•nd  C  (ewwtwwsw),  end  tlicre  mi,  pcrhi^  t 
third  tablet  eontuninf  the  letters  N.  L.  (iso« 

liquff),  hut  this  is  an  uncertain  point  Then-  wore 
in  the  Campus  Martius  septa  or  indosores  (whether 
they  exis^  from  the  eeilieit  timee  ie  mdEnown), 
int  T  V .  ^ii  h  one  class  of  citizens  wns  admitted  af^er 
another  for  the  purpose  of  voting.  The  first  that 
enton>d,  were  the  eighteen  eentoncief  the  equite% 
then  followed  the  first  ela!6«  and  so  m.  It  very 
rarely  hap)M-ned  that  the  lowest  class  was  called 
upon  to  vote,  OS  there  was  no  necessity  for  it, 
unless  the  first  class  did  not  agree  with  the 
equites.  (Dionys.  iv.  20,  viL  59,  viiL  82,  x.  17  ; 
Liv.  i,  43.)  Alter  the  time  when  the  eomitia  of 
the  ccntuhct  became  amalgamated  with  thoftc  of 
the  tribes,  previoai  toeneh  aMeniblr,  a  ipaee 
near  thn  villa  puWica  was  surrounded  with  an  en- 
closure, and  divided  into  compartinrats  for  the 
several  tribes.  The  whole  ef  ule  enclosure  waa 
callr^d  oHlf,  trpta,  carrerm^  or  cmutUi ;  and  in 
later  tunes  a  stone  building,  containing  the  whole 
people,  was  erected  ;  it  was  divided  into  com- 
partments for  the  classes  as  well  as  the  tribes  and 
centuries  ;  the  access  to  these  compartments  was 
formed  by  narrow  passages  called  ponU$  or  ponti- 
entf.  On  cnteringi  tiM  citiaene  reeeived  their 
tablets  (Gt.ad  AtLl  14,  <b  £9.  iS.  17,  «i 
15,  p.  Plane.  6)  ;  and  when  they  had  consulted 
within  the  enclosures,  they  passed  ont  of  them 
i^in  by  a  pom  or  potUieuha^  at  which  they  threw 
their  vote  into  a  chest  (eisia)  which  was  watched 
by  rrttjaiorM.  Hereupon  the  rogatorti  collected  the 
tablets,  and  gave  them  to  tito wrriU^ores,  who  claa» 
sifted  ai-ii  mnnu  d  the  votes,  and  then  handed  thrm 
over  to  the  cust»de$^  who  again  checked  them  otf  by 
points  marked  on  atahiet  (Comp.  Cie.  PU.  1 5 
—  **Tos  rogatoKs,  ves  diribitores,  roe  cnstodee 
tobellarum.'*)  The  order  in  which  the  centuries 
voted,  was  determined  in  the  Son  ian  constitution, 
in  the  manner  described  above ;  but  after  the  anien 
of  the  centuries  and  tribes,  the  Older  wae  determined 
by  lot ;  and  this  was  a  matter  of  no  slight  im[x>rt- 
ance,  since  it  frequently  happened  that  the  vote  of 
the  first  determined  the  manner  m  which  snbsa- 
quent  ones  voted.  The  voting,  of  course,  was  con- 
tinued, until  the  majority  was  ascertained.  In  the 
case  of  elections,  the  successful  ceadidate  was  pro- 
claimed twice, —  first,  by  the  praeco,  and  then  by 
the  president,  oud  without  this  rcnuntiatio  the 
election  was  not  valid.  After  all  the  business  waa 
done,  the  president  pronounced  a  prayer  {dc  p, 
Pianc.  6,  p.  Muren.  1 ),  and  dismissed  the  assembly 
with  the  word  difcrJUe. 

Ceases  are  freaoently  mentioned  in  whidi  tba 
preeeedings  of  ue  assembly  were  disturbed,  so 
that  it  was  necessary  to  defer  the  business  till 
another  day.  This  occurred — 1.  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  auspices  had  been  unGmsnable, 
or  when  the  gods  manifested  their  displeasure  by 
rain,  thunder,  or  lightning  ;  2.  when  a  tribune 
interceded  (Liv.  xlv.  21  $  Dhmys.  vi.  89  ;  Cic  m 
Vat.  2)  ;  when  the  mr\  set  U-for-  rh.v  Imsinens 
was  over,  for  it  was  a  principle  that  the  auspices 
were  valid  only  for  one  day  from  sonrisa  to  snaset 
(Varro^  De  L.  L.ril  5\  ;  Dion  Om.  xxxix.  65  ; 
Lit.  X.  22,  xli.  17  ;  Dionys.  ix.  41) ;  4.  when  a 
moffjus  ovfiiti'ilii  occurred,  L  c  when  one  of  tho 
assembled  dtixens  was  seised  with  an  epileptic  fit 
(Dion  Ckss.  iM,  83  x  Oetlitis,  xiz.  9 1  Maenib. 
Sat.  ii.  8)  ;  a,  when  thr  m  \  i!lum  was  taken  away 
from  the  Janicalam,  this  being  a  signal  which  all 
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aUMtni  bad  to  obey  (Liv.  xxxijL  1^  ;  Dwu  il^M. 
nzvij.  'J7  ;  Macrob.  Sat,  L  IC)  ;  6.  vben  any 
tnmult  or  iiuumction  broke  out  in  the  city,  ma 
happened  now  aod  then  during  the  Utter  period 
•I  the  republic  (Cic.  ;>.  SaH.  36.)  In  all  theM 
.tW  atMnUy  kid  to  rwitiMi  in  tiiiiiw  oo 
dar,  tooMtiiBM  w  tW  ant  TW 
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ofslf  efco^u.i';!  srcms  to  h;>vr  Ij^'i-ii  in  ihr  cn*<'  <if 
tb«  eltctko  of  the  cenwn,  tor  ii  both  couid  not  be 
deetod  an  d»  anw  dar,  it  w»  mtemmrj  to  begin 
the  eioctinn  afrvsli,  and  if  ooe  had  been  aladtd* 
hifl  electiwu        out  vmiid.  (Lir.  ix.  34.) 

IV.  CoMtTLA  TmmVTA  (rfirirA?;,7j'a  pvXtrmk). 
Thoae  aaarmbiie*  likewiae  verr  colled  into  existence 
by  the  conatitotion  of  Scrriiu  Tulliua,  who  dirided 
the  Roman  terrrtorr  into  thirty  1  k^I  tnK  «.  A»  ih< 

w.  re  orifiaaUj  m  fianij  tppogtsfituad  v- 
it^tbey  wnm  tt  Irtd*  w  so  tMpartMMt  i» 
tnf  iUk'.f  :  but  ia  the  coar*'-  nf  iiin<",  thc-«-  Im-it 
diTistonA  Wert;  harmed  into  a  {whltcal  uittcMif  and  the 
MHmUira  of  the  tribes  became  most  formidable 
rTT.iJj  of  tho^o  (if  ilic  cfntiin«»s.  T]if  (l«  cis;<'n  ii|i<'ii 
t&e  ijueittiuu  as  to  wtut  poruua  uf  tli«  liuiiuut 
yny htwin  had  the  right  to  take  part  in  the  rnmitia 
tiftttB,  itptmA§  apnn  th«  qHeaUan,  aa  to  whetliar 
tkw  tribea  wm  iiutitnted  as  a  kxatl  offtnzdtatioa 
of  the  whole  jx^iiiil.-  f [vitriciaris  nn<\  jilct><'ian!» >,  or 
vlieciMar  Uttjr  were  intended  the  plebeiaoa 
oil^.  M«t  votes  writan  Imm  adoiitod  tW 
opintoTi  '.f  N'iebuhr,  that  lh>-  jhitriib:.'  ^^^■rl•  imt 
oaondered  aa  oMnabera  of  the  tn)><  %  ajid  ih^i  at- 
MViiofi^,  tlM7  lad  M  riglK  to  tiike  part  in  their 
B«^?rniMT<*«,  nntil  the  time  of  the  dfcemTirml  leflfis- 
kit;t>n.  The  qaestion  is  not  ooe  that  can  be  proved 
vitb  istiafactiffy  eriden«e  ;  hot  nt  any  rate  no 
suffieient  UfnMttt  km  jti  bean  hmgiit  fMnrwd 
to  upset  Nieboltt^  view,  fir  tka  fMl  «f  fsiridnM 
and  their  client*  b<-inij  pr»-*rnt  at  tlio  j>l.><  c  (.f 
wieubatg  (Li v.  ii.  56),  for  the  parpoae  of  diaturbtng 
tiw  cawtift  trilNrta  pveTentkng  iimk  ooauapr  to 
a  decision,  does  not  prove  that  th^T  fsrm«e««ed  thr 
right  of  vocii^.  After  the  time  of  the  deeemvmte, 
the  patricians  had  the  right  of  votinf  is  tW 
•emblies  of  the  tribes,  which  were  then  alsn  con- 
vened by  the  higha  magistrates.  (Lir.  iiL  71  ; 
com  pi 

TW  MMBibliea  of  the  tribas  had  flt%inilhr 
aafl^  ft  Im]  power  ;  they  ware  iaiandad  to  eol- 

ltd  tf.c  tnbiitum.  and  to  furnish  the  citntintfrnts 

for  the  arm  J  (Dionys.  iv.  14,  he)  ;  they  luay 

IMbar  ksre  diawMaed  tba  btainal  afliin  of  each 

tribe,  such  aa  the  making  or  keeping  ni*  f>f  T«nd*, 

veUs,  and  the  like.   But  their  indnencv  graJualiy 

iMRnsed,  for  the  comraonalty  bainf  Mere  nume- 

nus  than  the  patricians,  and  being  in  a  state  of 

growth  and  derelopment,  and  (niided  by  active 

and  energetic  trihurf**,  thr-  int< mal  ndiniiii^tmtioii 

«f  tbe  tr&aa  giadaallj  asamned  the  chanctcr  of  ao 
-  «   »  »          ~  _^   *  -       «  ^  ♦  -  _e   tAi- 


ucrc  t'li^Scfd  by  them,  though  the  cnnile  aedika 
were  elected  at  a  diiferMi  tMM  tnm  tlM  [ilihaliB 
aediles  and  nrsit'T  iho  pmiffmrr  of  n  mn<iiil. 
(GelL  xiiu  14,  VI.  <(  ;  (  jc  f,.  J'imte.  4,  20,  22,  md 
AH.  it.  od  t  t>n.  viiL  4  :  Lir.  ix,  46,  xxr.  2.) 
At »  atili  klar  tioM,  ihm  faasHsn  aaid  trihuncs  of 
tW  aatdiais,  wk«  laid  VsIhv  been  apfxtinled  by 
thi'  K'n.«'jls  ^»  iT»  .-ii'p'  iiitrfi  ill  tlif  ii-iiserablies  of  the 
tnbes.  (Cic  od  t'am^  vii.  30,  is  I'aC  5 ;  Lhr.  iw, 
54,  irU.«,ix.  80;  fldLJiar.dl.)  Tfca  pwreaaala 
to  be  sent  ini.i  tin-  ^rnMiu  rv,  ti»i<!  t?i(>  |iri.tongat»on 
of  tbe  impenuin  fur  u  ttwigi»Ln»i*>  who  was  already 
ill  a  provituc.,  «<  re  likewise  poinu  which  v«f« 
determined  br  the  tribes  in  lator  i\tf\>  *.  {  Lit.  viii, 
•23,  2«,  ix.  42,  X.  2-2,  xxriL  22,  xxix.  IJ,  xxx. 
27.  iixi.  50.)  Tbe  inferior  magistrates  electad 
b|  tba  tribe  an;^tlM  tfioiviri 


while  the  comitLi  of  the  crfitsirirs  Wire  nif.rr-  c.tl- 
ealated  to  represent  the  stati.*  m  lU  r«ialious  to 
faeign  countries.  Aa  tlia  aoounonalty  gnnr  te 
■tirn^nh,  it  made  grratcr  rWms  ;  each  vii  tory  gave 
K  fxesh  coujuge,  aud  thuj  the  comitia  triluta 
gradjially  arquvcd  the  following  powers :  — 

I.  Tkt  deetiom  of  Ha  ai^irior  aw^ro/es,  whose 
office  it  was  to  protect  iIm  eoaoBKualty  or  to  super* 
inUn'i  tbe  aiGurs  of  tli**  trilK-s,  'I  he  l'iililili.in 
law  in  a.e  471,aecttred  to  the  comitia  tributa  the 

STi 


kaTdaatHthtflribimeiartba  plate.  (Lir.n. 


v;n  juirir.-iiidlt,   trihimi   lurarii,  tn.i^i.tri 

viconiiu  ^aguTuui,  praetecti  annooae,  duumviri 
navalca,  quinqneriri  muris  twiboaque  i«ld«idia, 
triumvin  coloniui-  <l<-<iiu-«-iKW,  triunniri,  quatuor- 
riri,  Ac,  roenaaru,  ajid  kisily,  a/ut  tbv  iMtiiitiuui 
Uw,  B.a  104,  also  the  members  of  colleges  of 
priaats.  The  pontifex  maximus  had  been  elected 
by  the  people  mm  an  eariier  time.  (Liv.  xxr.  5  ; 
Cic  d*  l>^t.  .i<fr.  iL  7.) 

'i.  TU  l^fidativ  fvmm  al  tka  caauija  tiibala 
%aa  tt  flnl  wry  insignttaaat,  fcr  all  llirT  coaU 
<ii  w;u  to  fviM  n-»''liiti'iti»  nij'l  titikc  rrtniL.it i>.Tif 
cmtci  rQiti|j  ibe  local  aihurs  of  the  tribes,  but  the) 
did  not  in  any  way  affirct  the  alala  M  •  wMa, 
Ihjt  aflrr  .1  x'wwc  wlu  n  tlie  tribes  brirnn  tn  K  t^«• 
real  rrpmNtoJiiiaUves  ui  ilm  people,  nrniurt  alf<cting 
the  whole  people  also  were  bmught  befiora  tlMM 
hgr  Iba  ttib— wbi«b»  fkaiMd  as  molutiona,  were 
MM  bdfi»»  dM  aanata,  wlim  they  miKht  either  b« 
oaiirtioiiofl  fir  rrjiM  ttd.  Tliin  ]>mrtiir  »f  \\\c  tn- 
buta  comitia  gradually  accuind  fiat  them  the  right 
of  taking  llir  Wtiallva  to  «Bf  ■laaii^  ar  Aa 
riu'lil  "f  nriginatinfl'  mi»A«tir«  *,  iirttil  in  B.  r.  4  lf> 
this  ri^ht  MM  rvv<tg>ii»f<l  mid  sanctioned  by  a  law 
L.  Valerius  Puhlic«>la  and  M.  Haratius  IWir- 
taitns.  (Lir,  iii.  .S5,  67  ;  Dionys.  xi.  I.^.)  This 
law  gare  to  the  decrees  passed  by  the  tribes  tbe 
power  of  a  nial  !<-t.  l.iridinc;  upon  tlM  wiwb  pto^, 
jMorided  they  obtained  the  sanction  al  tba  aaoala 
and  the  populua,  that  is,  tbe  peopk  aaaaiablid  fai 
the  comitia  curiata  or  in  tlx'  roTiiitin  DMituriaLi. 
(Dionya.  x.  4,  32.)  At  fint  the  tnbes  acted  with 
considerable  medetatioii  and  medcalj,  diawiaalBg 
"Illy  tli<^«r  «nlij<  ctii  w  hich  nfrcrtcil  their  own  nrdrr 
or  iiidividuiil  plc)><-iiinv  sm  h  as  the  amnesty  after 
the  secession,  pi<  U>i;(ii  inttgistntes,  usury  and  the 
like,  la  B.  c.  339,  the  Publilian  law  enacted  ml 
pfM$ttia  oamM  Qwintet  lemermL  (Lir.  riii.  12.) 
This  1.1  w  was  riiher  a  re-enactment  of  the  one 
paaMd  in  B.  c  449,  ar  (wuhiiid  a  BMra  detailed 
apeciicatieBoftliaaMaahiwMfhplahiadtaafcmJd 

}»•  liiiifliiiir  itnon  the  wfiol.-  nation,  or,  InMly,  it 
made  their  rauditj  iadependent  of  the  sanction  of 
athar  aaMirii,  tkak  Miking  woald  ba  laniivd 
except  the  awtrnt  nf  thr  Rrnnif.  In  n.  r.  28/,  the 
Hprtcmian  Uw  wa»  pa»«t-<i,  wlmh  8<.'ei&s  to  have 
been  only  a  revival  and  a  confirmation  of  the  two 
preceding  laws,  (or  it  was  framed  in  almost  the 
sama  tefias  (Pita.  //.  AT.  xvi.  10  ;  (it'll,  xv.  27  ; 
(  J.iius,  i.  rV)  ;  hut  it  inn\  also  In-,  that  '.Hi-  llorten- 
lian  law  made  the  plebisciu  independent  vt  tbe 
o(  tlw  MMlBi  aa  dtot  bfiiaifcith  tha 
Viita  indcpndMt  tM» 
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legiilative  character.  Scnatua  consulta  prcccdiiiff 
a  plebiscituin,  it  la  true,  occur  aft<  r  thin  tinn>  in 
muaj  iartamwt  hut  it  do«t  not  fidlow  that  for  this 

(itelliNilttm  (Dionys.  41).  for  we  mnst  di»- 
til^priall  between  thu^c  pli  lii.'Hrita  which  atiectttl 
th*  rights  of  the  people,  nnd  thoM  trfaidi  tsochett 
upon  the  mdministnition  nf  the  rrptiMir  ;  the 
former  of  thetu:  are  constantly  raeutiaiieti  with- 
out a  aenatuj  coiinltaa»  bttt  kttar  aSTcr. 
[PhMBiacnvM.] 

Inucb  more  iiinilod  than  that  of  the  coniitia  ccn- 
turiata,  ituumuch  as  tb«r  could  take  cognizance 
only  «f  oflimees  against  we  vajtesty  of  the  people, 
while  crimes  rnnimittrd  n^nst  the  ftate  wern 
brought  before  the  ccntahea.  Even  patricians, 
wktB  thcjr  had  eflfimded  against  the  ctrntmonalty 
or  its  members,  were  tried  and  fined  by  the  tribes. 
This  again  constitutes  a  difference  between  the 
judicial  power  of  the  centuries  and  that  of  tho 
tribMi  kx  tha  S&natr  cauld  inflict  avHal  pnnish- 
BMttt,  Imt  tba  laMw  only  taai.  Tiaie  are,  in- 
de<  1,  rnscs  in  which  the  trihes  nii^;ht  n|)p<vir  to 
have  sentenced  persons  to  exile  ;  bat  such  exile 
not  the  result  of  a  real  rerdict,  but  only  a  mcosun^ 
taken  against  thn«r>  who  during  the  trial  went  into 
Toluntary  exile,  which  might  then  be  nmilc  a  uc- 
ce».«ar}'  exile,  by  the  inierdictio  aquae  H  ignit  being 
added.  (Liv.  zzr.  9^  xxn.  S ;  Ck.  Orat.  p.  jMnn. 
16,  &C.)  When  Ae  tribas  aoqnire^  tiiis  right  is 
iinciTtain.  for  that  it  was  not  origiually  putscsseil 
by  theia»  it  clear  litom  the  expreasioiu  used  by  our 
antborhiaa.  Tba  oSnces  for  which  peimu  war* 
summoned  before  the  tribes,  were  bad  cnndtirt  nf  a 
BMistiata  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  neglect 
of  da^,  ill  HMnngMBml  of  a  wur,  eni)>exzlement  of 
the  public  money,  and  a  mriety  of  ofTeoc^s  of  pri- 
vate individuals,  suck  disturbance  of  the  public 
pt^aco,  usury,  adultery,  and  the  like.  The  comttia 
tribata  alio  acted  as  ooorti  of  i^ipoai, «.  ^  when  a 
pmnm  pMteited  against  a  fine  IrapcMed  by  a  magi. 
«lmte.  (Dionys.  vii.  17  ;  Tie.  /V  iii.  3  ;  Lis. 
xL  42  ;  Zonar.  vii.  17.)  The  persons  who  acted 
ao  accusers  in  dwooaritialrilwla  wen  the  tribanes 
and  ni'i! 

\V  nil  ivgnnl  to  the  time  at  which  these  comit  a 
mia  or  could  be  convened,  the  same  regulations 
mn  obiervoi  as  at  the  comitia  centuriMa.  They 
wight  assemble  either  within  or  without  the  dtr, 
hnl  not  further  from  it  than  lOUO  [mcos,  luxause 
the  power  of  the  tribunes  did  not  extend  further. 
For  electioaa  the  Gnnpns  HaitiBe  waa  VMHUy 
chosen  (Cic.  ad  Aft.  iv.  3,  ad  Fam.  vii.  30  ;  Plut. 
C.  Graeeh.  3\  but  sometimea  also  the  forum,  the 
Capitol,  or  the  Circus  Flaroinius.  (Cic  ad  Att.  i. 
16;  Liv.  xxxiii.  10,  xxvii.  21.)  The  presidenls 
were  commonly  the  tribunes  who  were  supported 
by  the  audiles,  and  no  matter  could  be  brought  be- 
fore the  tribea  withoat  the  knowledge  and  cooaeni 
of  the  tribunes  (Lit.  xxvii.  23,  XXX; 
/vf;/.  .Ii/r  ii.  n'^  ;  evrn  the  aediles  couM  not  hring 
a  proposal  before  them  without  the  nermisaion  of 
the  tnbonea.  (GclL  ir.  4  ;  IMonfo.  n,  90.)  One 
of  them  vrns  chosen  either  by  lot  or  by  common 
agreement  to  act  as  president  (Liv.  ii.  66,  iiL  64, 
iv.  57,  V.  17)  ;  but  his  colleagues  usually  had  to 
sign  the  propotal  which  he  brought  before  the 
commonalty.  (Cic.  p.  SeH.  33,  de  J^.  Apr.  ii.  9.) 
As  the  comitia  tribute,  however,  more  and  more 
i^Nmed  HtM  cbatacltt  of  inttffimi  antaridioi^  tbo 
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I  higher  MMgiilatei  aba  ioineHnieo  acted  8<i  pmt- 

deiu.s  though  perhaps  not  without  previi  i  :  v  >  > 
Mining  the  penniaaioa  of  the  trihiUMC   There  are 
only  a  few  iaatanen  of  hjgfcer  MOgjieHateo  pwajdrng 

in  the  comitia  triViuta  when  assembled  for  purpot^ 
of  legislation  (IMin.  ff.N.  xvi.  15  ;  Cic  p.  Baib. 
24  ;  Dion  (\-u-a.  xxxviii.  6,  rxzix.  M ;  Apfiu* Hit 
l}':/f.  Cir.  iii.  7.  27)  ;  but  the  mnsuls  and  prartnrs 
often  apjKar  a»  prpsidents  at  the  eleeticma  of  tri- 
bunes, acdiles,  and  quaestors  (Liv.  iii.  55,  64  ; 
I^yi^  ix;  41,  4a,  49 ;  A|»ian»  i>s  iWL  Ob,  L 14  ; 
Cic.  p.  PUme.  20,  orf  ifOL  iV.  a,  Ai  Fat  &,  arf  ^bas. 
vii,  30)  ;  as  well  a*  when  the  comitia  trihuta  wpro 
assembled  as  a  court  of  justice.  (Liv.  xiv.  4  ; 
Appian,  DeM  Ow.  i  SI ;  Uioa  Cksa  xzviii  17.) 

The  preparation*  for  the  comitia  trilinM  were 
less  formal  and  soieom  than  for  thoae  of  the  cen- 
turies. IntheoaaaofoleelioMttkacHididataihad 
to  give  in  their  names,  and  the  president 
municated  them  to  the  people.  (Liv.  iiL  64 ;  Ap- 
pian, 7>c  MI.  Cir.  i.  14.)  When  a  legislativo 
measttie  was  to  bo  broagbt  befon  the  aHoaUj,  a 
tribaBe  (the  proposer  of  taa  biH  waa  ealled  wyrtor. 
nil  t!ii  ivhorH  iiJscriptans)  made  the  people  ac- 
(juaintc<i  with  it  in  OMWMNMS^and  that  cm  the  three 
praceding  nondiaea.  Theame  was  the  case  when 
I  lie  j>eople  were  to  meet  as  a  court  of  justice.  The 
au^picki  were  not  consulted  for  the  comitia  of  the 
tribes,  but  the  tpfttio  alone  was  sufficient,  and  tka 
tribune*  had  tlM  i%bt  of  eimmliatia.  The  ceo- 
vening  of  tbeae  aseettliliei  wai  Ifliewiao  lew  aolenm 
than  that  of  the  ccntnries,  for  the  triLune  who  had 
been  chosen  to  preside  either  at  an  electioa  or 
btoofbt  fbrward  a  legMiea,  Mmply  invited  liha 
citizrns  hy  his  rialon^g,  who  wen^  al.-^  sent  into 
ditfereitt  parts  of  the  country  to  invite  the  pee^ 
living  at  a  distance.  ( Appjan,  Mh  BelL  Civ.  u  SflL> 
At  the  meeting  itself^  he  snt  on  the  tribunal  su|h 
ported  by  his  colleagues  (Liv.  xxv.  3  ;  Dion  Casis. 
xxxix.  65),  and  laid  before  the  people  his  bill,  tha 
name  of  the  candidate^  or  made  them  anqnahited 
with  the  natoiv  of  the  offiBnee  en  whicb  thej  bad 
to  pans  aenteiice,  cincliiditii;  with  the  words  relitiM^ 
juiie^Uia  Qmntea.  The  bill  was  never  read  by  tho 
tribune  himself,  but  by  a  praeco,  and  then  began 
the  debates,  in  which  persons  mi^ht  either  opfK>*e 
or  recommend  the  measure,  though  private  persona 
had  to  ask  the  tribaaea  lor  p— wtaioo  to  apeak. 
When  the  discussion  was  wcr  the  president  ealled 
upon  the  pcntple  ite  in  xufi'mpium^  as  at  the  comitia 
centuriiitii.  I  hey  tlien  forim  d  themselves  into  their 
tribes^  which,  like  the  oentarici,  asccrtaiaed  their 
owtt  Toica  in  endooaiee  (lepta).  Whieh  af  tfia 
S.^  tribes  wa«  to  give  its  vote  first,  was  det«Tmined 
by  lot,  and  that  tribe  was  called  pnurogatifn  or 
(the  others  were  termed  ^ns  «oeafar)k 
The  vote  nf  tV:f  first  tribe  was  given  by  some  per- 
son of  distinciutn  whose  name  was  mcutiuucd  in 
the  plebiscitum,  if  it  was  of  a  legislative  nature. 
The  manner  of  coUectiqg  the  vatio  waa^an  tba 
wbala»  the  Mune  a*  in  the  comitia  eeatariata.  The 
announcing  of  the  result  of  the  votes  was  ili.  r, - 
nttntiatio.  If  it  so  happened  that  two  candidate* 
had  the  same  aonkber «  votee,  the  qoeatloa  waa 
decided  by  drawing  lota.  The  circumstance*  which 
might  cause  the  mating  to  break  up  and  defer  its 
business  till  another  day,  are  the  same  aa  those 
which  put  an  end  to  the  comitia  eenturiata.  If^ 
however,  the  people  were  assembled  as  a  court,  tha 
breaking  up  of  the  assembly  was  to  the  accnaed 
oqoivalat  to  an  aofuttal  (Cib  jk  Ikm,  17>  li 
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ity  had  been  MpMMwL,  thm  tuuw  tlir 


roMi  riA. 


339 


4  ^ 
( 


It  wmj  bare  been  Uu 


&4 


had  bet-a  elected  ta  au  c&cc  t,in.j^i.  ii  "..j  «iu1j- 
dnw. 

iHhrfaL'— Tb«  Serrkn  cantitotiwi 
Vnaltrml  to  lor.c  as  i;o  ^n-nt  tliar-j--  :  »ik  ].Lui'  In 
t^r^*  republic,  but  when  the  coinage  aad  Lke  »f  ndard 
(<f  pn>y'<-'rty  lad  tecaae  allHvd,  wImb  tk 

tior;  the  arr.w  had  l-orn  j'^.'ic  d  cti  .i  iIIfTi  r>-Tit 
fi«>iui{j,  and  above  ail,  when  ikc  jAt:'m:iAim  U:|ftiii 
ti)  \v  rteoffmaat  m  S  '"'^  CMeniial  rlrmmt 

iu  ihe  Rnrran  rtntr,  h  nrnst  l.:r.c  }.<-.  ii  foand  in- 
niti>»rui«-iii  u>  ieare  tu  lite  t^^iiiu^  yutd  the  fint 

p0wvr  and  ntSamsa  to  iba 

V^.c'l  hu'l  srnw      ;ii  .^tm;:;lll  .iml  ^a*  •III!  „-r  A',:.' 

tba  iiitf  ntww  ta  ncBbiae  the 

bvia  IB  (■(■  a  BHBMT 

ta  maki'  rni?y  ooe  aatrmbtr  of  thmi,  hnt  thi* 
ooc  (iuiie.  A  change  bowrvcr  t  (ok  t>lac(>, 
BO  writer  arntioiu  eitber  thr  imie  wmb  it 
nia^<-  nc'T  in  vhat  it  otanmted,  to  that  we  an> 
left  to  fonn  uiir  opinion  frem  incidental  alluMons. 
Fint,  ai  to  the  time  of  tbe  cbao^.  From  Litv 
(i.  4J>  aad  Dimfmm  (ir.  31 )  il  wimki  appcw  tkt 
Aa  thug!  did  «at  «dka  flam  till  aftv  tba  eon- 
[ilrt  'in  'if  the  3o  tnlM-*,  i'  r  afti-r  ii.  (  2Sl.  Soino 
XDodem  wiitera,  tbereiare,  lefier  the  change  to  the 
CMMlki^«f  C  VlHMMM.&&m«W  ■  add 
to  hare  'm.:tAf  \hc  i  iTHtitntinn  mr.Tv  dfTn<v7mtic  ; 
wliil<>  Niiloihr  aiid  utWr*  <iaie  tbe  ciimiire  from 
the  c^^Tiiop'bip  of  Q.  Fabiu*  and  P.  D«ci«Mt,  n,  c. 
3M.  But  th^n-  i»  evidence  that  it  muit  be  aaai^ned 
to  eren  an  oarlicr  date  than  thia,  for  the  (tribua) 
pnieroftativa  i«  atentioned  as  fariy  aa  &i.  m 
tiwjd«ctk»n  of  tha  cwMwkr^Onbwaa 

aad  n  crntuna  [>nu>ntpiti».i  'i*  a  tliirii*  iiiiknotsT.. 

The  qaettion  about  the  manner  in  which  the 
«i— IwMriiB  ar  the  two  kind!  of  Mtoitk  WM  «{: 
lected,  bfw  Tv»"f  n  thr  fii.Tii.-ct  of  erm  mnrh  rrmn* 
diaoiaaioQ  and  doabt  tbau  UiaI  aliout  the  Unte 
vk«iil«atkM«gblakaut.  The  moat  probable  of 
the  nitiB«MM  apaiaM  which  have  been  advanced 
on  thia  sabjeet  if  d»at  of  O.  Pantajpthna  ( Fnlv. 
Uninaa,  Lir.  i.  4.1).  whji  h  ha*  )f  t  n  vrrv  i  la- 
worlted  oat  by  Gottliu.  (jGeacL  d.  Horn. 
r/:  pp.  sad,  KM,  fte.)  Ptofcythaa 
b-??^*!-!  that  th«-  ritiz«"n5 'if  (a«  h  tn))*'  Wi  ro  f1i\  id(  <l 
into  fire  ucu^i  Ij  claaaea,  each  ron*)»tiuK  ot  ktinuf  e« 
■hI  jamana,  n  tkat  each  of  the  35  tribes  can- 
tirned  t/"!!  cpTitnriM!.  and  nil  the  tribea  t".:rth**r 
3»0  ccnluTM^  a  nurnWr  whu:b  eofreapondj  with 
Alt  of  tile  dajt  «f  a  RM»a«  lunar  j  ear.  Accord- 
tog  to  tim  naw  ■mnnani^il,  thia  five  awaaat 
dtona^  dindad  Mto  anwiMa  aad  juuiarca,  eon> 

tinned  to  ^-xiit  aa  before   (  I.iv.    xliii.   1  (i  ;  Ck. 

ti  Z^p.Flaec  7,4$HeFuU.  iv.  2,  ^cotitm. 
EWtarfL^f).  ba>1iwiMfto«k  <hay  ««n 
miat  »'!f«plv  tmiled  with  thp  tribrs,  -srhrrfas  before 
th>-  tnt>^$  had  brt-n  mere  lucai  diviatoiu  and  en- 
i  f  Ir  iiidqpeiMJeiJt  *»f  property.  The  anion  now 
effected  waa  that  thi'  claaaca  became  anbdiviaiona 
of  the  tribes,  mid  that  accordingly  centuriea  occnr 
both  in  the  chuaea  and  in  the  tribea.  (Cic.  p. 
Vk,dt  Le§.  A§r.  ii.  2.)  £ack  triba  eon- 
tow  i  totoiiii,tto>rftlwfatdto»  (towoT 
«f  tk«  JaaionaX  two  if  tht 


iKHi^td  <^likewi«e  aciuor«a  and  jiiniiMaaX  two  af  tJm 
third,  two  «r  tiM  faaHk,  told  tar*  of  «Im  iflk  daa^ 

The  «  iult.  s  wTTf*  Irkrwiae  divided  acfordiiig  to 
irib.-«  .uiii  luuikfi*-*  (Diony*.  vu  1,\  vil  J 2^  aaMi 
thev  B(>em  to  have  voted  with  the  ftrat  dto^  Md 
to  W*a  b«Mi  Ii  tact  iaelnded  in  it,  to  aa  to  lie 
eallad  crntoriaa  af  tha  ftnt  claaa.  (Cic.  I'M.  u. 
i:!,  I.Iv  tluL  16;  AureL  VicL  I'lr.  //Wr.  47  j 
Vat  Max.  vi.  A.  f  i.)  Tha  «nit«Ma  af  t4a  cto^ 
«d  Ut{,wUeli 

ni.  iitiiin»-d,  iifK^.-^Lly  .  i  i>*<-d  \i-  rxiat  aa  di0tii>ct  cei»- 
uinea.  (tomp.  C»c  «f«  Me  /  W.  ii.  22.)  iUaii««*> 
inf  Aa  HtoMer  in  wltiah  iIm  vatoa  waea  |pv«m 
there  are  two  I'jutji.iR* :  arrvirdirt(r  tn  iV.e  firn!,  a 
whole  tribe  wa*  (;iiu««>n  by  lot  ti>  ^t«e  it*  vute 
centuries)  firat,  and  accorditig  t«t  the  aecond,  one 
cfututy  af  the  int  «Imh»  bavuig  l>een  detenntix'd 
by  lot  If  wa  adapt  tlw  fianaer  opinion,  the  vutoa 
'!  tho  ten  oenturlf.  I  (i:itaiji<>it  ui  .i  tribe  would  hare 
been  aivMi  mm  altar  anotlMr.aiid  iJm  ■ajaril/  ais, 
wadd  W»  MMtitotad  tha  rasait  ar  voto  tha 
tn)rf«,  Nn-»-  n*  IR  fmt  nf  t!)i>  triU><i  d 
u  uutjurtty,  It  la  evident  tkit  Ikh*  mttorie*  nuirht 
have  cnoatituted  a  majority  a^ainat  tha  nNMMnif 
242.  Thu  ia  an  u^  Nuntity  of  whuh  ive  cannot 
cnncrivc  the  Roni&a»  ttt  have  been  KUiity.  The 
voting  by  thbea,  thenfoce,  ontoot  be  cunorived  aa 
itoiiaal,  caMrpC  in  tJMMt  atosa  hi  which  the  ten 
eantariea  ft  avanr  (rfta  warn  luiMiiaiona  ;  thii  may 
hnve  fi*!  n  tlif  <a.»<  \'-t\  nften,  nnd  whrn  it  waa  mk, 
the  tnbua  piaena|ativa  wM  aartaialy  ti»a  triita 
cfcaambylattognfaltoitoinhiaw  lata  gwt,  Bm 
if  thfr**  wa«  nnv  .iitffrence  of  ofiinion  am.m;,'  tii.> 
ciikUXk^  iijiakui^  u|<  a  trilv',  the  true  najortiv  r«>iild 
only  be  iwrcruinod  by  chowing  by  lot  one  of  Uw 
70  ceatehaa  af  tiia  ikmt  chua  to  give  iu  votr  fir^t, 
or  rather  it  waa  decided  by  lot  fran  which  tnba 
i!i<'  two  11  titiiru'Ji  (It  t;r9t claaa  were  to  b« 
to  give  thair  vote  hral.  (Ilaiica  ^i«al^ 
^■tfPM,  pMMd.  AaeMk  arfOit  to  K#rr.  k  \t»x 
Liv.  X.  20.'*  Th«'  Irilx-,  mor.'.vcr,  to  whtrh  thosa 
centuries  IwWiKcd  wbicb  voted  hrst,  waa  itaelf  lika> 
wiae  colled  thbua  praerogattaft.  Of  the  two 
tnripa,  a^tiu  that  <if  h.  ii :<  n^'*  (ja-re  it*  v*.t«'  l.i-fi  n» 
the  juniores,  aud  u«  the*  ducuiudiu  Uitii  wvxe  tdiiud 
by  the  oaiM  of  tiieir  tribe,  aa  <iaieh<t  Jumiomm 
( Uv.  xsriL  8,  i.  &  tlw  jsaiares  of  the  fint  claaa  in 
the  trih«a  Oalerw\  Awmrnit  jmmiormm  (Liv.  xxiv. 

7),    Vritin'i  jiir..-.rttm  (Ljv.  »x»i.  t  J  ;  (otiip.  Cit, 

p. /W.  20, 1'UL  ii      iMlho,  ii.  36).  Aii 
aa  ^  praemgalka  had  votod,  tha  ramrati 

plar*\  and  tfn-  remaining  rrntnri.-s  tlx-n  drliU-nitcd 
wbvc.bi:r  tlM>y  abould  vote  the  same  way  or  not 
When  thia  waa  dona  all  Aa  Wlitofito  af  the  ftrrt 


tribe  procerd*^  to  vote  at  onrr  ( I>innvi.  iv.  ?I ),  fif 
there  wooid  not  kive  been  uoh:  ha  thu  SltU 
turiea  to  rote  one  after  another,  aa  waa  done  by 
tha  m  omtariM  m  tha  enwiMi  «a«twiata.  (Cic 
p.  Pimm,  20,  wa  Vttt.  t.  15,  p.  /W.  to  HemU.  1 1, 
'iJ  Quir.  7  :  Liv.  X.  9,  22,  adv.  7,  nfi  8^ 
zzvii.  24  i  Suet.  (M 

Them  oaattia  af  lha  eentoriaa  aamUnad  with 
the  triWs  wore  frir  n;-  r*»  d<>mocntic«I  than  ihc 
cofuiua  tif  the  centurtcd  ;  they  continued  to  be 
held,  and  praaovad  their  power  along  with  tha 
comitia  tribnta,  even  after  the  latter  had  arqiiired 
their  auprene  importance  in  the  republic.  I>uring 
thr  time  of  the  moral  and  political  corruption  of 
tha  Batoana^  tha  fautcr  apfiMr  to  ha«»  haan  chiaij 
hj  tha  yi|Mlaee,  wkidb  aw  gflidad  1^ 
m,  and  thia  wealthiar  ad  aor 
1  2 
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able  ciiizt'U*  had  little  iiitliu-iu  o  in  tlu^ia.  When 
the  libertini  and  all  the  luilian^  wit<-  incorporated 
in  the  old  thirty-five  trihos,  and  when  the  politiotl 
rnmiption  bad  reached  iu  height,  no  trace  of  the 
•cdate  and  moderate  character  was  left  by  which 
tb«  coaiitw  tributa  had  b«en  iliitiiigoitbod  in 
former  timet.  (Salt  Gal.  37  •  Savt  Cbm.  41 ;  Cic. 

'f  /  .(//.  i.  ]C>.)  VioloiK'r  and  liriluTy  lucnnio  tli- 
unier  of  the  day,  and  the  needy  oiuUitude  lent 
willinf  flan  to  any  iartiijariotti  ctaSmg  from 
wrrillhy  liriVnTS  ami  trihi»n«»s  whn  wctc  mere  f!i»- 
ni<t|;>'gue».  iSullu  fur  a  time  did  away  with  these 
odious  proceedings  ;  since,  according  to  WHaa,  ho 
abolished  the  comitia  tributa  altogether,  or,  ac- 
eoniing  to  others,  deprived  them  of  the  right  of 
electing  the  saicnlfite*,  ami  of  all  their  legislative 
and  iadicial  powers  (Cic  hi  K«rr.  L  ij^  15,  dls 
Li^.  iiL  9 1  fir.  EpU,  89  ;  Appian,  d»  BttL  Go. 
i.  5f),  ;  comp.  TaiBUNUS.)  But  the  constitn 
tion,  such  as  it  had  existed  before  £>ulla,  was  re- 
stored soon  after  his  death  by  Pompey  and  others, 
with  the  f'xcfpti  ri  rf  the  jiiri-^dictiiui.  which  was 
fur  ever  taken  Moi.i  ihe  pcopk  l>y  the  legislation 
of  Sulla.  The  iK>oiile  suffered  aimtlier  Ion  in  the 
dietatorabip  of  J.  Caeiar,  wiio  decided  upon  paace 
Mid  war  BURMlf  in  emniMtian  with  th«  woate. 
(Dion  Ca**.  xlii.  20.)  He  had  ;ils.>  tlio  wlu.l,-  of 
tbe  legislotioo  in  bis  hands,  through  his  influence 
witb  the  nafiterMM  and  the  triboiwe.  The 

p<H^>j)lc  thus  n't.iinod  nothii'-,'  ^-it  ili'dinn  of 
migistrates  ;  but  even  tliij^  iHtwer  was  much  ii- 
nitad,  as  Caeear  bad  the  right  to  «i{ipelnt  half  of 
the  magistrates  himself^  with  the  exception  of 
the  consuls  (Suet.  Cae*.  41  ;  Cic  Pkilip.  vii.  6  ; 
Dion  Cast.  xliiL  51),  and,  as  in  addition  to  this, 
he  reeimiiieiided  to  the  people  tboae  candidate* 
wbon  be  wiihed  to  ho  elected :  and  who  would 
have  opposetl  his  wi»h  ?  (Dion  Cjis*.  xliii.  4"  ; 
Appiaaf  d»  BdU  Cir,  ii  lU.)  Atter  the  death 
of  Caetar  the  eonitia  continued  to  be  bdd,  Imt 
were  always  more  or  the  ol>e<lii-nt  in^tmments 
in  the  hands  of  the  rulers,  whose  ualiiniteU  powers 
were  even  icooniied  and  sanctioned  by  them. 
(Appian,  S»  BtU.  (Xv.  iv.  7  :  0ioo  Cass.  xki.  55, 
xlni.  2.)  Under  Angustos  the  comitia  still  sanc- 
tioned new  laws  and  t  lt>ct<'d  nuit'i>tratc.s  Imt  their 
whole  piooeedingi  were  a  mere  fiuco,  for  they 
aonld  not  vcntare  to  elect  anj  other  penoM  than 
tho!«e  recomnieii  i  -1  }.r  the  emperor.  (Suet  Am/. 
40,  &c  ;  Dion  CaM.  lui.  2,  21,  Iv.  34,  Ivi.  40.) 
Tiberius  deprived  the  people  even  of  thii  thadow 
of  their  foimer  power,  and  conferred  tJie  power  of 
election  upon  the  senate.  (Tacit.  Annul,  i.  1.5,  til, 
iL  86,  51  :  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  126.)  When  the  elec- 
tiona  wem  made  by  the  aenate  the  result  was 
BBBoaneed  to  the  people  ataembled  at  comitia  een- 
turiata  «>r  tributa.  (Dion  Cass.  Iviii.  20.)  T,eeis- 
lation  was  taken  away  from  the  comitia  entirdj, 
and  «aa  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  aenate  and 
the  emprr  -r  Caligula  placed  the  comitia  mrain 
upon  the  Kinie  footing  on  which  they  had  been  in 
the  time  of  Au^tus  (Dion  Caafc  liz.  9  ;  Suet 
Col.  1 6)  ;  but  thu  regulation  was  soon  abandoned, 
and  every  thing  was  left  as  it  had  been  arranged 
by  Tiberius.  (Dion  Cass.  lix.  20.)  From  this  time 
tb«  comitia  may  be  said  to  hare  eeaaed  to  azist, 
aa  alt  the  aovereign  power  Ibfrnerly  poetaaaed  by 
thr>  people  was  cnnfem»d  opon  the  emperor  by  the 
lex  regia.  [Lix  Kkoia.]  The  people  only  as- 
•cmbled  in  the  Compos  Martiut  for  the  purpose  of 
maifiiig  fnlhtnwtimi  aa  to  who  had  bacn  aleolad 


or  appointed  as  its  magitttat^  until  at  laat  evev 
this  annoamMBMnt  (tvnanMalw)  appean  to  hsf* 

ceased. 

In  addition  to  the  works  on  Roman  history  in 
peneral,  tlie  reader  may  consult  Unterholmcr, 
iJe  MtOata  Cmtmnatonm  ComiL  a  .Strmo  TUs* 
Ittoje  hiHimlormm  RtOwimy  Bradaa,  18S5  ;  O.  CL 
Til.  Francke,  Ik  Tri^'num,  <h  C^riarum  altfut  Ctm- 
tunurum  Hationf^  Schieswig,  1824  ;  Hoschk^ 
Die  Vtr/lumtng  d«a  Sermu  TlsOHm,  1838 ;  HOIU 
mann.  Wtimifcht  Grurulrrrfiii'fHi"} ;  Rnbinn,  ['n~ 
termekmtfi^  uher  die  Horn,  i  et^iumtm/^  1 ; 
Zumpt,  L'eAer  dig  AitHmmm^  dm  JBSm.  VoLtat  im 
UmtmniUeomUim. 

COMITIA  LIS  DIES.  [Diaa.! 

CoMTTIUM.  [FoR'w.) 

COMMKA'TUSi.  a  ftiriougb,  or  leave  of  aborac* 
fittm  theannyferacectUBtina.  (Tactt.  J«a.  zy. 
10  :  I.iT.  ill  46.) 

(  <  iMMENTARIENSIS.  [CoMMKNXAaitR.] 

<  oMMBNTA'HlUS.  or  COMHENTA'- 
RI U  M,  meant  a  book  of  nienioirs  or  rneTnomndnm- 
book,  whence  the  exprv&»iun  Cu£«urM  (  ommeMtarH 
{**■  llinc  Caesar  libros  do  bcllis  a  se  geatit  coamMB> 
toiios  inicripsit,  qood  nndi  emoit  oBDi  enatu  ora> 
tmnis,  tanquamTNto  detracto,**  Cie.  Brvhtt^  c.  75). 
Ut  iKc  it  i%  usi-d  for  a  lawyer's  liricf,  the  iiotca  of 
a  speech,  &C.    (Sea.  (Wror.  lib.  iii.  Proem.) 

In  tha  haparial  period  the  word  MmssatorMnam 
nnnirs  in  the  sfn»e  of  a  notary  or  clerk  of  the 
Fiw-uk  ^4U.  tiL  14.  ft.  4.>),  aiid  al«o  uf  a  keeper 
of  a  prison  (Walter,  CrrMiitAte  de$  JiomitAtm 
^iicA/«,$$8l8,  819,  2ded.)  A  raUitary  officer  so 
called  is  mentioned  by  Asconius  (la  i'cr.  iiL  28), 
who  prohnbly  bad  similar  duties.  The  word  ta 
alao  empkifad  in  the  aenae  of  a  mrtaiy  or  aecretoiy 
of  maj  aeit   Uaat  «t  lha  nligioni  adkftea  Iwd 

pontifitnm, 

COMME'RCIUM.  rCnrtraa.] 

CtJMMISSO'niA  T.KX  is  the  term  npplird  to 
a  cliiuiie  otU'it  inserted  in  couditi«»is  of  sale,  bjr 
which  a  vendor  reserved  to  himself  the  privilege  of 
rescinding  the  sole,  if  the  purchaser  did  not  pny 
his  purthase-money  at  the  time  agreed  on.  The 
lex  commissoria  did  not  make  the  trunuction  a 
oondittonal  purchase  ;  fat  in  that  case,  if  the  pn^ 
perty  were  daimtged  er  dettroyed,  the  lem  wonld 
be  the  lo*^  of  the  vendor,  iiiasmin  "i  the  pur- 
chaser, by  non-payment  of  the  uioaey  ul  the  UiJte 
agreed  on,  would  fail  to  perform  the  condition  , 
but  it  was  an  absolute  sale,  subject  to  be  rescinded 
at  the  solo  pleasure  <tf  the  v«Mior,  if  the  monej 
was  not  paid  at  the  tiaw  ayiiid  on  ;  and  cooaa 
qoentlj  iif  after  this  i^treement  the  property  waa 
loot  er  dettroyed  before  the  day  agreed  on  for  pay- 
inent,  tlie  loss  frll  oii  the  purchase  r.  If  the  vendor 
intended  to  take  advanti««  of  the  lex  oommiaBoria, 
itwaaneeeoaarjthatheanoalddeehuvMa  ntcndea 
as  soon  m  the  condition  was  liroken.  If  he  re- 
ceived or  cbiimed  any  part  of  the  purthiuie  money 
after  the  day  agreed  ttpon,  ho  thereby  waived  the 
advantage  of  the  lex  rommissoria.  It  was  u.<in.')| 
to  irscrt  in  the  commissoria  lex  an  agreement  that 
if  the  vendor  hod  to  sell  the  property  a^in,  the 
firrt  piirchaser  should  make  im  wj  defidency  ia 
the  print,  that  is,  the  diffctenee  betweoi  theamwiBt 
for  whitli  it  wiis  first  sold,  and  the  le««  amount 
which  it  produced  at  the  second  aale.  [PiONun.] 
(Dig.  18,  titS;  Thtet,  Sgdm^  ^  §548, 
9tb  ad.)  O.  L.] 
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COXMUKI  DmoUNDO,  ACTIO. 

COMMI'SSUM.  One  mtim  '  f  »  r  !  N  ' 
tWi  t»f  **  fiarfeittd,'*  whkh  i^farmiijr  it  dmrrd 
froQ  that  Miue  of  the  Trrt>  mmmUkm^  wMck  is 
"trt  c<:>mmit  a  crim*-,"***!©  do  aoaifftliinir  wroiig:.*' 
AiCiMiauA  i£L}s^  that  thoM  tliinf(«  w  coaunuM 
are  either  done  or  omitted  to  be  done  li?  a 
^gpiHt  the  will  «f  •  iMNBlor,  mod  bmIm  kiai 
te  •  pemlty  or  ftffMm*  ;  tbtn, 
IkrTt.diwu  \»('uld  )«•  an  inh»-ntanc*  fnrf<  it*-'!  f.r 
act  of  CTWtmiwKW  or  ocdimwil  Ckcto  (^d 
M>  i|iilri  of  SB  li.ipirtnna  thmfc 
ht.-cnuv.s  cfimTniiaa  ;  that  i»,  Vromiic  thf*  n1>*" 
fane  pruyeiij  of  tbe  credi&ar  fur  de^t  of  pa?- 
A  m  Mmted  ww  aii  ii  wwit 
or  eadrr*.  Commiamm  wu  «1m>  ap- 
plied to  a  tking  in  rcepect  of  whirh  the  vectiftnl 
wm  tmH  paid,  w  a  prop^  return  made  to  the  puh- 
Ikam.  A  tkmm  tku*  forfeited  (faefydwa  aoMiM) 
tmmd  «•  Inaw  property  of  tW  ««Mr,  and  trae 
fiB>finte<i,  undf-r  the  cTi.pirr,  to  tiM  AhM.  ( [Hg.  S!). 
tit.  4  ;  SMtfC  CW«y.  c  4i.>  L^- I^J 

COMMI'XTIO.  [CoNnmo.] 
COMMODATrM  ii  on*-  f.f  ih-.m-  hi  Jen  tin  no* 
which  are  cwitracted  re.  He  «hu  k>u<i*  rnx'thrr 
adnai^fva  definite taii^ta be  oied  6«r  »  drfhntr 
porpoee,  withooi  aaj  fiij  «r  Nwwd,  k  called  bj 
modrrn  writrn  etmamdmtt ;  the  pt  iMU  wbn  rr- 
eeiree  the  thing  ie  called  nrnnutdnJ-ir  ut  ,  .imi  tfu 
WHartiacalkdeeawodaftaa.  The  genuine  llonuui 
am  to  dM  hiidcr  fa  iMMHrfrtM- (Diir.  1&  ih. «. 
K.  7),  and  the  tkirroirfr  f  c"mm<>f!atnriu«)  i*  **  i«  f|u? 

accvpit.**    It  it  di*tiagiti«hcd 
I  is  lfcH»  lhallka lhk« » «■« 

of  tli.>».-»  thinr*  rp^t^  f^m^rr^,  mtnmrro^  mmtmrare 
ff-'ff'rTf,  !ii  ^  lar,  mm,  \.c. ;  oxiJ  the  thii>^  c«fnm<»- 
data  dan  not  be^oir.t-  the  property  of  the  receiver, 
vba  fa  ihiaiifiai  baaad  to  reotor*  the  aaM  thing. 
Tar  lender  ntnM  iMib  the  awaeriliip  eif  dw  thing 
and  the  jK»^«<'*«u>n.  It  <lifTrf^  from  liic^itio  ft  <  >ti 
faKtiofa  thii,  that  the  ate  of  the  thing  u  gratuitoiit. 
TW  coHvadiiMVM  fa  Ifabia  M  tfca  aecio  enmniodiiti, 
if  he  doei  not  n^trrr  ihe  ihlnt  ;  ai.d  hv  i*  l>«)i;rid 
to  BMke  good  «U  injuiy  wfaKh  Uiitllt  the  thing 
wUk  il  fa  k  kfa  fHWiiiii.  Mnrided  fab*  tuch 
tn-nry  as  a  careftil  penoo  rauld  hare  ptfrrntwl, 
or  prov|dt^ti  it  be  an  inj«iry  which  the  thing  has 
■MtainBd  in  being  nted  contrarr  to  the  condttiotu 
wparpow  of  tbcfaad^  If  a  thing  wa*  lest  to 
two  ppTwma,  each  aai  eeTetally  Kable  far  the  wbeW 
fin  s^ilidiini).  In  »ome  cnjs?*  the  ctMnmodatririn, 
had  aa  actio  contraria  agauwt  the  commudani,  who 
««■  UkUo  for  any  injory  •natained  by  the  commo- 
datarini  thTna?h  n!«  (Iclu*,  fir  <  iil|<i ;  a.1,  f-ir  iiisiaiK 
if  be  kxiowmgiy  leat  him  had  \cMela,and  the-  uiiic 
or  oil  of  the  commodatarioa  waa  llMnby  loot  or 
injared.  The  actio  eoWMdati  waa  one  of  thoee 
in  which  there  were  two  fbrmaW,  in  jiu  and  in 
bkctam.  (Omi».  iv.  47  :  l.'l.  tit  6;  Instit. 
ii.  14.  i^i  Thibaat,  £^tUm^  Ac  |  477.  ^ 
Mh  ed.  rO.  Ul 

COMMfNI  mVIDT''Xnn.  A'CTin,  i,  o,„ 
of  thoae  Ktwnn  which  have  been  cailt^d  niixu<', 
hmt  lha  dranadMe*  «f  their  being  partly  i»  rrt„ 
and  jhirUy  m  permmam  ;  and  diip-Iu  iu  judicta,  from 
the  ufcumttance  of  both  pUiutitf  aiid  defendant 
being  equally  intemted  in  the  BMtt«!r  of  the  niit 
(frams^  ir.  160),  though  the  perann  whofaMtitoled 
tile  kgal  proceedinga  wm«  pmperly  tha  aeler.  It 
ia  mid  in  the  inatitntionA  of  .liutiniaji,  nf  the  tbrrr 
far  a  diTMiaa,  "Buztam  caitMUB  obtioere 


COMOKDIA.  Ml 

til.  f>  5  ThfT  wrrr,  howerrr.  prr^fiorfv  |x  r- 

•onai  a<.UHti  \  l>ig.  10.  tiL  1.  a.  1 ),  but  diadngoiahcd 
fhm  other  prraonal  actioo*  by  thia,  that  in  taeaea^ 
tiofu  disputrd  ownrnhip could  alao  be  (!■  nr, irn  A. 
(SoTignv.  Afrfew,  Ac,  roL  t.  p.  Sfi.)  Ihia  aetmn 
waa  n»intaiiiable  between  tho^  who  wcrt  awnefa 
m  mmmm  of  acMparad  thing,  which  armrdingly 
calfad  IM  eoMMBk  ;  and  h  waa  nuinttitiMl?le 
w  f.'-thcr  they  w»-rr  own.  r«  \  n>i,\,  nr  VaA  r'i<  rely 
a  right  to  the  poblictaoa  actio  in  rem  ;  and  m  hrth<V 
they  were  aorti,  aa  in  toaaCMaiaf  a  Joint  purchaae, 
ur  n<'t  »^»rii,  a«  iti  tli.-  nue  of  a  tf.iiii;  l>'-|ni-,ttl;.'d  tn 
th«iUi  iinftttti)  by  a  teatament  ;  t-ut  tin-  tKiitm  «.~ould 
not  be  maintaiatd  to  tl^  diriti  n  <  f  nn  hereditaa. 
In  thia  action  an  acoiunt  might  bi*  t.<k- n  <'f  any 
injury  done  to  the  common  property,  or  aiiythiug 
expended  on  it,  or  any  fvofit  rreririnl  from  it» 
aajr  of  the  )eiat  owacra.  Any  oarpmal  ^Mmg^  m 
a  piece  of  land,  or  a  ahivc,  nngbt  be  the  aabject  af 
thia  action. 

It  trrmt  that  diviaion  waa  not  generally  efl^ctrd 
by  a  tale  ;  but  if  thrre  wer^  aavrral  tltinga,  tha 

y\Af\    would   ftd|  tiljr.it»'    t ,fV\tufU'trr\   t^'  in  »iwr- 

((ijuui,  n.  4.';  If  Uir  trrrrai  penonaf  and 

.  rdrr  (r»fi./eii«w/rv)  the  pat^  wka  had  tha  wn 
Talaable  thing  or  thmga  to  pay  a  aum  mottrr  to 
the  other  liy  way  of  p<|ualitT  of  partition.  It  fol- 
fn.iii  thi.  tf..it  i.'ii-  tliriga  mu»l  hare  liecn 
valuvd  \  and  it  appeaiv  that  a  lule  might  be  made, 
to  the  J«des  waa  booad  «•  make  partitfan  ia  tlw 
w.iv  t^i  i!  iiiM«T  to  the  adTantNgii<  of  the  'y>'mK 
tfwiii'ra,  and  tn  tiie  way  in  which  they  agreed  that 
partitiae  fthoald  be  mado  ;  and  il  appears  that  tho 
joint  ownera  might  bid  for  the  thire,  «  ^i<  fi  \vn3 
nimmon  pmporty,  Sffore  the  judei.  It  iho  tfimu' 
wn>  niic  and  indivisible,  H  waa  ndjudicatrd  in  i  ttt- 
of  tht  |«rtfaa,  and  he  waa  oidcred  to  pay  a  fi«d 
aniB  of  iBone^  fa  the  other  or  otben  of  tM  partieik 
Tliii  irtioii,  ««i  far  fn  it  a;i;>!i.  <  t'>  I.'ind,  aitd  that 
nl  ^uniliae  errticiindar,  hear  lome  rrtewbfalice  to 
the  now  aboltahod  Engliah  writ  of  patthfaOi,  and 
tn  the  t  ill  if)  equity  for  partitl.-n.  (Dig.  10.  th.  ^  ; 
Cod.  3.  liU  ii?  i  Cic  Ad  t  arn.  vii.  12;  Brocton, 
foL-143.)  [O.  L.) 

CO.V(()Ki)IA  {KmiufAU\  roraedy.  1.  OaaBR. 
The  rarly  atagra  of  the  hiatory  of  comedy  are 
involved  in  gnvt  indiatinctncia,  aa  they  ncvci 
lanoed  ih«  Mbject  of  mtefa  itiqiiiry  «t«Q  when  ia» 
famMMB  wai  ostnl.   Thw  waa  tho  coae  mn 

.imnng  the  At1ii  !ii,inn,  and  to  a  lii!!  Inrvcr  rttrtit 
among  the  I>onana.  'Ihe  ancient  Urcfka  M>ldom 
ahowed  nraeh  aptitadc  to  aatiqurian  reBearch, 
and  for  a  long  vm\f  cnmHr  wns  (irarrfly  thought 
deaerving  of  aluntwii  ^.Vn»u>t.  I'uft.  5),  nr, 
though  apringing  out  of  the  Dionytiac  featrvall, 
it  had  not  that  predatainantl/  rel%io«if  chancter 
which  tragedy  luid. 

1  b;u  roniedy  took  it<  ri^-  nt  th<-  \intage  feali- 
vaU  of  Dionyaua  ia  certain.    It  origiiated,  at 
•ayi  {Pid.  4X  with  thoae  wlw  led  o(f 
Tili.illic  sorn;^  (h-wh  riew  i^afXiWrvy  t4  <paA- 
\iKa  )  of  the  iMuid  itf  rerellera  (»ti*iu'n\  w  ho  mi  the 
1  ige  feativala  of  Dionytua  irirr  cicpreHion  to 
the  feeling!  of  f  TtiWmnt  joy  tmd  nwrrimcnt  which 
were  regarded  a*  ii|tjT'i[iriat«  to  the  occaaion,  by 
parading  about,  portly  nn  foot,  JiartI;  in  wagona, 
with  the  nymbnl  of  the  productive  pnwcn  of  aa* 
ture,  ainging  a  wild,  jovial  aong  in  bonow  of 
Dionyaua  arul  hi*  i:»ini[viiii<iii».    Thc*»'  sonirs  were 
cominfliily  intenperted  with,  or  followed  by  peta< 
but,  ostMiqMil  («*rfrx«*NWT«t4f  Arist  Poaf.  -1 
s  9 
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witticitmi  with  which  the  revoilers  OAsailed  the 
byttanden  (see  the  deacription  of  the  phallophori 
•t  Sicyon  in  Atheo.  zin  p.  622),  itilt  M  the  chorus 
in  the  Frvgt  of  Ariftopbanes,  after  th«ir  Mtng  to 
lacchus,  begin  ridimlinu;  Anhcdeimis  (417,  A.C.). 
Thia  origin  of  comedy  ia  indicated  by  the  name 
Km/iifita,  whUk  vndoiibtedly  OMaaa  the  taog  d 
the  itw/ior.*'  This  appears  both  from  the  testimony 
of  AliatoUo  that  it  arose  out  of  the  phallic  songs 
and  from  Demoatheiies  (c.  Meid.  p.  517),  where 
wc  find  mentioned  together  i  Kttfutt  jcol  oi  Katft^s 
ioL  (Comp.  MUIler,  /Jid.  of  Gr.  Lit.  toL  ii.  p.  4, 
Dot.  ir,  7.  §  1  ;  B<xlc,  O'esch.  tier  HdUn.  Duhtk. 
ToL  iL  part  2,  p.  4,  &c. ;  KmnogieHer,  di»  alu 
Kamhdit  BSkm  zm  Athem,  p.  83.)  Otlier  derita. 
tions  of  the  name  were  however  given  even  in 
antiquity.  The  Megarians,  conceiving  it  to  be 
connected  triUl  the  word  and  to  mean  vil- 
lage-aong,"  np[)cal«l  to  the  name  as  an  evidence 
of  the  superiority  of  their  chiini  to  be  considered 
aa  the  originators  of  comedy  over  that  of  the 
Athenians  (Arist.  FoeL  3>  Thia  derivation  was 
also  adopted  by  iereral  of  tbe  old  giAUiiuariaoa 
(see  Txcticii,  in  Cramer's  Aneoi.  Gr.  vol.  iii.  jiji. 
83iii»  337  ;  Auoaym.  ar<^  jcsf/tySkt  in  Meineke, 
^fiMl  OMe.  CbeiaK  <7rtMft  pp.  686^  588, 158;  and  in 
Bekker's  Anted.  Or.  p.  747,  where  a  \rv\  absurd 
account  of  the  orl^iin  of  comedy  is  given),  and 
lias  the  sanction  of  Bt-ntlcy,  W.  Schneider,  and 
even  Bemhaidjr  (finunUm  d.  Qritek,  JUt,  TsL  ii. 
p.  8«l2). 

It  was  among  the  Dorians  that  comedy  furat  as- 
tamed  anj  thiog  of  *  regular  shape.  The  Hega- 
riana,  both  in  uie  mother  eevntiy  and  fai  Sicily, 
claimed  to  be  considered  as  its  originators  (Arist. 
J'iieL  3),  and  so  ^  as  the  comedy  of  Athens  is 
concerned,  the  cbum  of  the  Ibrmer  appears  well 
founded.  They  were  always  noted  for  their  coarse 
humour  (<\ri^to{)li.  I'esp.  57,  with  the  schoL  ; 
AntboL  Pal.  xi.  440  ;  Suidas,  $.  v.  ytkus  ;  Dode, 
ToL  iL  pt  2.  p.  27)»  and  th^  democatieal  con- 
stitution, which  was  established  at  an  easiy  period, 

fovoured  the  development  of  comedy  in  llu'  proper 

aense  of  the  word.  In  the  aristocraticai  states  the 
mimetic  impolse,  as  cwmected  witli  iht  langbid>1e 

or  absurd,  was  obliged  to  cnntriit  it«-elf  with  a  less 
unrestrained  mode  of  manifestalion.  The  Lace- 
daemonians, who  bad  a  great  fondness  for  mimetic 
and  orchestic  amusements,  had  their  itucriKucrvd, 
whose  exhibitions  apjM-ar  to  hare  been  burlesques 
of  eharacters  of  common  life.  The  bvourite  per- 
sooagea  were  the  firuit-stealer  and  the  liareka 
qoadc,  for  the  repreeentation  of  wbid  they  baa  a 
peculiar  mimetic  dance,  (Pollnx,  ir,  §  105  ;  Allien, 
xir.  p.  621  :  Plut.  Ages.  21.  p.  607,  d,  Apophlk. 
Lae.  p.  212,  dec  ;  Schol.  ad  ApolUm.  L  746; 
Miiller,  Dor.  iv.  6.  §  f» ;  Bcnihardy,  /.  c.  p.  894.) 
Analogous  to  the  itucttKiKTol  were  the  fipvaX- 
Aiitral  (Heqrdk  $.  v.).  Among  the  forenuiners  of 
oemedy  must  be  mentioned  the  Pballophori  and 
Ithyphalli  at  Sicyon.  It  was  here,  where  nt  an 
early  pt-rifxl  the  dithyramb  also  was  dmtuatixd, 
that  the  Kwfu»  first  assumed  a  more  dramatic 
ftnn,  and  Dionyras  was  even  said  to  hare  in- 
vented comedy  at  Sicyon  (Anthnl.  Pal.  xi.  32). 
The  Pballophori  had  no  masks,  but  covered  their 
£aces  with  chaplets  of  wild  thyme,  acanthus,  iry, 
and  violets,  and  threw  skins  round  them.  After 
singing  a  hymn  to  Dionysus,  they  flouted  and 
jeM«d  at  any  one  of  the  bystanders  whom  they 
adacted.  The  IthjpbalU  wore  niaki  sepraentr 
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ing  drunken  personsi,  and  were  equipped  in  other 
respects  in  a  manner  which,  if  not  very  decent, 
was  a|ipropnate  to  the  part  they  had  to  gBslaia. 
(Atbcn.  L  &)   It  was  the  iamme  imprarisatioM 

of  the  exarcbi  of  such  choruses  which  gave  rise  to 
the  later  comedy.  Aotheas  of  Lindus  is  spoken 
of  aa  a  poet  who  eempesod  pieeea  for  such  oomosea 
of  phallus-bearers,  which  were  called  comedies 
(Athen.  x.  p.  445).  Such  pieces  have  been  styled 
lyrical  comedies  by  many  scholars  (as  Bockb, 
Corp.  Itueript.  No.  1584,  note  ;  and  MUller,  HitL 
of  the  lAt.  of  Greece^  roL  ii.  p.  5),  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  comedj  proper.  Lobeck  and  Her- 
mann howcrer  stoutly  deny  that  there  waa  anj 
soeb  tiling  as  lyrical  tragedy  or  eonedy  distinct 
from  dramatical  tiagedy  and  comedy,  and  yet  not 
the  same  with  dithyrambs  or  phallic  songs,  and 
afBrm  that  the  tragedies  and  ooraedies  whidi  wa 
hear  of  before  the  ri<>c  of  the  regular  drama  were 
only  a  speues  of  dithyramb  m^^  phallic  song. 
(Hermann,  d$  Traiviedta  Comoedioque  Lfrieoy  iq 
O^nMc;  ToL  TiL  |k  211,  dtc.)  The  dispute  ia  aiere 
aboot  names  than  aboot  things ;  and  tboa  seemi 
no  gnat  objection  to  applying  tlie  tcni)  h/ri>-al 
tnu/eJy  or  eomedjf  to  pieces  intended  to  be  per* 
formed  by  choruses,  withoot  anj  adon  diadnet  mpi 
the  chonis,  and  having  a  more  dramatic  cast  than 
other  purely  lyrical  songa.  This,  ap|tarently,  Mas 
the  point  to  which  comedy  attained  among  the 
Megarians  before  Susarion  introduced  it  into  At>' 
tiea.  It  arose  out  of  the  union  of  the  iambte 
lampKion  with  the  phallic  songs  of  the  comus,  just 
as  tragedy  axxMO  oat  of  the  onion  of  rhapeodical 
redtanams  with  the  dithyiaaab. 

Among  the  Athenians  the  first  attempts  at 
comedy,  according  to  the  almost  unanimous  ac> 
coanta  of  antiquity,  were  made  at  Icaria  by  So* 
sariofi,  a  native  of  Tri|K>discus  in  Megara.  (SchoL 
tui  I^iouys.  J'/inic.  in  liokkex's  Auccd.  Or.  p.  7i'6  ; 
Aspasius,  Ad  Aristat.  Eth.  Sic.  iv.  2.  20.  fol. 
63,  R)  Icaria  was  the  oldest  seat  of  the  worship 
of  Dionysus  in  Attica  (Athen.  iL  pw  40),  and 
comus  processions  miut  undoubtedly  hare  been 
known  there  loi^  before  the  time  of  Susarion. 
lambistie  railkrf  was  also  aa  amaaament  abeadj 
known  in  the  festivals  of  Bacchus  and  Demeter 
(Mullcr,  lint,  if  Lxt.  of  (Jr.  vol,  i.  p.  132  ; 
Hesychius,  s.  r.  Vt^vpKrrai  •  Suidas^  s.  v.  >«^v- 
pfCw ;  Schol.  Arist,  Acham.  ~{)V>).  From  tho 
jests  and  bontorings  directed  by  the  Bacchic  co- 
mus, as  it  paraded  about,  against  the  bvhtanders, 
or  any  others  whom  thev  selected,  ameo  tho 
prorerb  rk  V{  S^ift  (SchoL  Arist  BqmiL  544, 
A'«/'.  20 G  ;  Suidas,  *.  r.  ;  Ulpiamis  ad  Dcmosth. 
de  Cor.  p.  268,  ed.  Reiske ;  Bode,  Lc  22  | 
PfaothM,  Xea.  a.  V.  «4  Ik  Tfir  kft^).  Thia 
amusement  continued  customary  not  only  at  the 
rural  Dionysia,  but  at  the  Anthesteria,  on  the 
second  day  of  the  festival  [  Dionysia].  It  was  in 
the  third  year  of  the  50th  Olympiad  (a  c.  578), 
that  Susarion  introduced  at  Icaria  comedy  in  that 
stage  of  development  to  which  it  had  attained 
among  the  Mcfariana  (Alar.  Par.  ep.  40.  ia 
B8dcli*fe  Cbfpiif  inaaipl.  yA.  iL  p.  .301).  It  ia 
not  however  easy  to  decide  in  what  his  improre- 
ments  consisted.  Of  course  there  were  no  acton 
beside  the  dboros  or  comus  ;  whatever  there  waa 
of  drama  most  have  been  perfomiod  by  the  latter. 
The  introduction  of  au  actor  separate  from  tho 
chorus,  was  an  imprewwt  not  jret  made  in  dia 
doiBit  AooQcdiqK  to  en  fBOHMnao^  Saaarieii  «•$ 
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the  fint  to  pivo  to  t>i»'  iaml'i^tic  p<>rf  iftnantvn  of  th« 
I1M  a  ruular  metckai  facai  (SdioL  aci  IHomyt, 
flMft  Bdte,  ilMiA  «h  74t;  Mcmiik^ 
r  p.  54*)).  He  no  doubt  fTt^*titnte»l  f  >f  flic 
iDore  ancieot  improrusuoiu  of  Uie  ciiurui  vtd  iu 
hate  fnMfilatcd  coapoaitmui,  though  •till  of 
the  MiiM  gcmeni  kind  ;  far,  u  Aristotle  mj% 
<Po«l  c  5X,  Cmte*  wm  tfa«  fine  who  ^^'v, 

iJr^mt  %  piimw^  Thm  wmM  mam  •!■»  to  iMTe 

%CCB  MHM  1mA  of  fflrtlfal  CMlMill^  faf  W0  iMmi 

tliat  the  priie  f<jr  the  »ucrr»sfii!  pix-i  Va.»  fi  ^a^kl  t 
of  tigi  and  a  jar «»/  vine  (Mam.  Par.  /.  e. ;  Ik-nUev, 
DtMMrt.  m  Ikt  Ef,  of        ««L  i.  ^  2o9,  cd. 

l>vr».'\     It  ^<irut  al*t>  t?!*-  pmrtirn*  of  tlcur  wlm 
pan  iii  iLc  comu*  fco  •m^m  the- if  ttice*  wnk 
wiDe-Uca,  cither  to  prereot  their  fi'ataMi 
beiag  recof^iaed,  m      give  thenurlrea  a 
griXeaqtie  apifmnuice.    Henee  ctntrdj  ntme  t«  W 

caJifd   Tpjrya-im.  ut  lr»>»<iiit.     (Ulnrs  mnn. ,  t<-'i 

tka  Bawe  with  the  eirctaiaataaoc  «(  a  jw  of  tu.-w 
("^f^  tietng  the  priat  fer  ilia  wcwaiful 

poet.    (Atben.  ii-  p-  ^0  ;  .%iMn.  ap.  Mcinrk«',  /.  e. 

536  :  Ariatopb.  A^mtu.  L  473,  Ac.  ;  Frninn. 
api  Atlien.  xiL  p.  551  ;  Ackarm.  851,  603,  t  'r^p. 
650,  l.^.'.^  ;  %,h>l.  aJ  An»t.  ^rA./m.  .3.07.  iW  ; 
Schol.  ad  PUt.  'ir  /<-T>  ill.  p.  Jr.'j;,  r,|.  lUit.  .-t 
OrrlL  :  Bentler,  Dkten  <,n  ih-  /)>  <■/'  I'h,,!.  v  .!.  i. 

S4U  Ac.  three  ;  Bode,  A  «.  22.)  There 
caa  Im  bat  little  qaeatiaa  ^mA  flmailuu'g  pieces 
were  merelv  int'-nd<^d  f^r  the  .inuiiM  iiifiit  of"  the 
Imw,  aad  waic  not  onrnmittrd  to  writing  (Ueotley, 
ile.fl.  ttt,  Ac.  t  Amthm-  a  Cbat.  a}k  Kcindie, 
I.  -      .ijn  ;  H-xlc,  Thr  r"tnfdy  of  ?5,)«,ir:i.ri 

doubtl^  pan«M>k  nf  that  petulant,  cmotm;,  aiid 
■BSMlBiBed  per>ni:alitjr  fer  w\aA  the  Mr^pman 
cnTQi^dT  wn.^  not' d.  For  eBtertainmenta  of  such  n 
character  the  Athenians  were  Dot  yet  prepared. 
TWt  repaired  the  £recd<«n  of  a  demornicj.  Ac- 
esrdii^,  eaeMi^  am  dmiimitnrt,aad  tat  tigh^ 
year*  lAer  the  tmm  «l  BaiiM  va  hmr  aotliinf 
af  it  in  Attica. 

It  waa,  howetcr,  in  Sicilr,  that  comedy  was 
iitiiat  Ivaofht  ta  i— iUfciajHlte  perfcetioM.  The 
Hrr^lcs  in  al«-aTS  eihihit<-d  a  liv.  Iy  tcmpefa- 

meat,  aiul  tKc  gift  of  vurkmg  up  any  «M:currenc<' 
iota  a  spirited,  fluent  dialo^e.  (Cic  Verr.  w.  4.1. 
Dmtm.  M  Cbeent.  9,  Orot  iL  54  ;  QointiL  ri.  3. 
§41.)  This  fiKultj  findinir  its  stimulus  b  the 
esriteaieQt  prodtieed  bjr  the  p'llitiial  a>iit»-<it.v  >vhicli 
ia        diffsmit  ckiest  and  the 

t':a:.  f«H5ti  vain  connected  with  tlie  \»  orihift  of  Deni<  t.  r 
and  Baodhns,  it  was  aatiual  that  ewtody  fchtHild 
—♦rtaicailariwwg  Ail.  Tat  before  the  time 
(•/  th«'  P^rsi-m  wirrs,  i»t  only  hear  of  ianiljic  cnm- 
pnsntons,  and  of  a  stnicU'  poet,  Ari^toxi  iiua«  The 
fuftaauTv  wtTB  caQed  avrMratfSaAoi,  i.  e.  impro- 
vintores  ( Atben.  ziv.  p.  632. ;  E^pn.  Maffn.  «.  e. 
tiframoXi.  ;  EusUth.drf  /Z.  d.  >k  88d.  45  ;  Hcsych. 
t  n  fAntU^LlVif^.  Ill  7.  ?  1  ;  Bode,  /.  y.  Ji,  \i.  \ 
aad,  faliaaqaaailjr,  tatiM^t.  Their  eotertaintnetiu 
Wnf  af  *  cbonl  dMiactar  w«e»  dMriidesa,  ae- 
caapamed  l>y  n.u<iic  and  daiidnjj.  Athena^'ii* 
p.  629)  meuUtios  a  dance  called  the  iofiSuch, 
wUeh  h«  ranks  with  the  mifBat  aad  cricimt. 
.\ft*niard»,  the  romic  i-lemrnt  wnn  devclofied 
^mnif  mUi  travettics  of  rcligiuus  k-gends,  yiartly 
■Ii  dalineitions  of  character  and  manners  ;  t)i>> 
faaiei  ia  the  coatedy  of  EpidMnMM,  PiMVaus,  and 
BaiiinViihiii ;  the  kMer  fai  Aa  iriMS  •(  Sof  hnm 
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and  Xrn:irrTiiM.  EyJi  li.inTiiin  I*  very  cninrimnly 
called  the  inventor  oif  coiaedj  by  the  mmaanmm 
and  ^Mn  (Theeer.  S^.  17  :  flaUbi  e.  «c 

Lnus  aniy  of  th.it  mure  artistKHi  *bape  which  be 

Cve  to  k  (Rerohard7,i«.  fwMM).)  In  bis  efhm 
afipaan  to  have  bmi  asaoctAtrd  with  rh<irmi% 
a  aotaswhat  elder  contemporarj.  1  hi.-  ^Ii'^iuriMiii 
in  Sicily  cUimed  the  honour  of  the  invmtiitn  at 
CQMMdj,  aeoi«M  mt  km  ktmmg  livad  in  Mcgara 
Ufcas  Urn  weal  ta  flj  laiaw.  {Dteliomary  of  Ihog, 
ami    .\ffi(h,  art.  Kitiekarmm*.)  tDrditiu  t'l 

ArtiiiiUe  (/'M.  5)  Kpicharmtu  and  I'bMiaia 
were  the  iirat  w{»«  beffNo  itiStm  *niW  f  «yck 
n.  riilinrdy  <f.r  y  fin?,)  ii ri.lrrit.iiid*  t.i  Trienn  t^ftt 
tii«*y  were  the  hwt  to  introdun*  r«  guku-  pint*.  The 
Mihjectt  ef  kie  vkor*  wra  most  It  mythulc^pcal, 
t.  «.  wcve  aai««iea  ar  travesties  of  mrtholiiirical 
stories.  (MUter,  Am-ioM,  hook  iv.  c.  7.)  Whether 
in  thi-  representation  there  was  a  choms  as  well  as 
actom  is  net  ckar,  tk«if[k  ii  kai  been  asMuaed 
(Gryatf,  4»  Her.  €hm.  f.  900,  Ite.)  that  be  aa4 
fhomtis  were  the  "iirH.  comic  pm-t<  w  liii»e  wi.rli 
reached  posterity  in  .i  ut'U<fn  form,  (tientley, <^ 

ft.  451.)    Dut  tht-  <  '.M>.  (iy  of  BpCdwimt  wai  ef 
irit'f  diiTation.    We  hear  of  no  successoia  ta  Uak 
r\r>  y>t  his  son  or  disciple  I>einoiocbua. 

Iti  Attica,  the  first  cnmic  port  of  any  import- 
aace  wkeai  we  kew  of  after  Susarion  is  Chionides^ 
wka  it  Mad  %•  hava  brought  out  playi  in  a.  r.  4811 
fSmdft.*  jr.  X*<»->'i5tti  V  Fu<  ti  n,  Kii \>-iiides,  and 
Myllus  were  probably  contempurahes  of  Cliiaividee  i 
he  waa  ftOawed  Vf  Mafriwa  aad  EephaatUhM. 
Tlieir  f<>Tn]>M!»iti(ms,  howevrr,  nr.-m  tn  h.ive  \,<  ,  n 
iittie  but  tlic  ri'pmdoction  of  the  old  JMrgaric  kuro 
of  Susarion,  diffvrii^,  no  daabt,  ki  flaia,  b]r  tka 
introduction  of  an  actor  or  actors,  separate  fn»ra 
the  chnras,  in  imitation  of  the  iinprovements  ihiit 
}iii<i  lw.>n  made  in  tnifredy.  (Bode,  I.e.  p. 29 — 36.) 
That  biaack  of  the  Attic  drama  wkkk  wat  called 
the  old  eaaMdy,  begins  properly  wHk  Oathins, 
\»  h<i  tfi  cMiiu-'Iv   vi-rv  much  wh.it  A'-vrlixIns 

was  to  tragedy.    I.  itd«r  the  vignrMu  and  liberal 
lion  of  Prrickw  cotBedr 


wop*--,  and  rnptdlv  nvir  Jicd  it*  fi<  rf'  <  tion.  CmtinTts 
I*  Miid  to  ha>  <•  1» '  II  thf  hr»l  «*  hi>  iiitri>dui;«!'d  three 
art'  pi  ill  ii  cunii'd} .  (Anonym.  <f«  Cam.  ap.  Mei- 
neke,  p.  540.)  Blitt  Oataa  is  spoken  of  as  the  (irat 
who  be|i^  KtMiXam  wmiim  hSyovt  fi  ftidovt  (Ariit. 
/''W.  o ),  i.  r.  niiv  d  rnniedy  from  )>eing  a  mrm 
lampoon ing  of  iodividtuds,  and  give  it  a  cfaancter 
of  attivCTMltfr,  hi  afWeli  lati^eta  draws  flaai 
fi'iillty,  or  utoHc-i  of  hi*  own  if>vrntion  received 
a  frtM>,  pot-tic  trcUnK'tit,  tlie  cltancten  introduced 
being  rather  gem  mil  sat  ions  than  particnUr  indi- 
viduals. (8«f  .\ri5tiith"ii  d!.«tiiuiion  between  tA 
jra**  ixmirrow  ajid  t«  KaBoKov,  I'ueL  9.)  In  what 
is  known  of  his  pieces  no  traces  appear  of  anything 
of  a  mtmak  or  pelilkil  kind.  He  waa  tke  frnt 
wka  mtrodaeed  iata  hie  pieen  the  character  of  a 
dninkeii  man.  (.^tiotiviii.  '/»'  Cinit.  a[>.  Meincki-, 
p.  536.)  Thooafa  Crates  waa  a  yoonger  oenteoi* 
pofary  ef  Oatmoa,  aad  at  iiat  an  aeler  kn  hie 
pi.Ti-»<,  y«'t.  <  \r.  pt  perhaps  hi*  cfii''i  r  \ 
c<inn  (Jic«  td  Cratinus  were  an  imiamriiii  nt  upon 
tho«(>  of  Crntci,  as  they  tanked  with  the  university 
of  the  latter  the  pungent  personal  satire  and  earnest 
political  purpose  which  characterieed  the  old  eomedy 
(Bembardy,  /.&  pp.  942,  946.)  Crates  and  hw 
imitater  Phawcnifas  MMa  in  the  ckaaelir  ef  their 
picc«r  to  ha««  had  mm  aflBky  wtth  Iha] 
s  d 
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than  with  the  M  eomedy.  The  lattw  has  been 
described  aj  th<»  comedy  of  caricnlure,  and  such 
indeed  it  waa,  but  it  uiu  ulso  a  great  deal  more. 
At  it  ippeiured  in  the  hands  of  ita  great  nmKters 
CiiitiniH»  Hemiippai,  Enpotiti  and  capedaUj  An** 
tephanra,  itt  mkm  ^aiMtornde  mm  that  h  WM 

throii^lioiit  po/Hictil.     1!\ I  r\ ilii:].;  tliat  Lore  upon 
the  political  or  aocial  iiitere«t«  of  the  Atheuiana  | 
fcniMhed  tat  h.    It  aaiailed  eTerythti^ 

that  threatened  libertr,  rclipion,  m  d  th  -  old  esUi-  ' 
blished  principles  of  ^xiA  uiur.ilily  and  taste,  nnd  I 
tendt-d  to  detract  from  the  true  noblenen  of  the 
Greek  character.  It  performed  the  fnnctiona  of 
a  public  ccnaorship.  (Hor.  Serm.  L  4.  1,  Sec.  ; 
iMcrat.  dg  Pom,  p.  Ibl  ;  Dion  Chrv»ost.  vol.  ii, 
Il4,  ed.  Rak.f  Cic  de  ir.  10.)  Though 
merely  perwiiial  Mtii«»  l»Tng  tat  Yofjtm  objwt 
than  tlie  s|)ort  of  the  moment,  x^-ns  by  no  mean* 
excluded,  yet  commonly  it  ia  on  political  or  general 
grounds  that  iiidividuaiii  are  brought  forward  and 
satirised.  A  grounde  r  rk  nf  reality  usually  lay  at 
the  baau  of  the  most  uaii^iiiativc  forms  wiuch  its 
wiU  licmee  adopted.  All  kinds  of  phantattie 
inqpenonatloiMaiid  mythoiqgical  bong*  wan  minid 
up  with  those  of  real  lifis.  Witb  twii  tmbooiidod 
store*  of  nialeriaU  for  the  BuLjwt  and  form  of ; 
comedies,  com^icated  {dots  wers  of  courtc  un< ' 
Moeaaary,  ana  wen  net  adopted.  Tlioagli  tlie 
old  comedy  could  only  subsist  under  a  deir  w-mry, 
it  deserves  to  be  remarked  that  its  |>net.-i  Mere 
osoaUy  opposed  to  that  demoencj  and  iu  leaders. 
Some  of  the  bitten'st  assailants  even  of  Pencles 
were  to  be  found  amonjj  the  comic  poets. 

In  the  year  a.  c.  440,  a  law  was  passed  rov 
tu^MfHH^  (ScfaoL  Ami.  Ackmrn,  67),  which  x»> 
ndiwd  in  force  fer  three  yean,  when  it  waa  re- 
pealed. Some  ('•.  _(/.  Clinton,  F.  If.  s.  a.)  urn!  r 
Stand  the  law  to  have  beena  prohibition  of  comedy 
altogether,  otken  (Metneke,  t  e.  p.  40 ;  Bernhardy, 
pw  943)  a  prohibition  apiinut  bringini;  forward  in- 
dividuals in  their  proptT  historical  personality  and 
under  their  own  name,  in  order  to  fillicale  them 
(jjL^  Kttftifiu»  orofteurrt).  To  the  same  period 
probably  belongs  the  law  that  no  Areopagite  should 
write  comedies.  (Phit.  </'•  lilor.  Ath.  |t.  348,  c) 
Aboat  BLC  415,  «{^eatly  at  the  iasUgation  of 
Aldbindes,  tlie  law  of  440,  or  at  all  •vent*  a  law 
fih  s.u.iT^^f7i  (n  umrTl,  was  again  passed  on  the 
motion  of  one  Syracoaius  (SchoL  AritU  Aves^  1297). 
But  the  law  only  remaiRcd  in  teee  for  a  short 
time  (Metneke,  p.  41).  The  nature  of  the  pditieal 
events  in  thi.>  eu&uiiig  period  would  of  it^U  act 
M  ft  dieck  upon  the  licence  of  the  comic  poets.  A 
man  named  Antimachns  got  a  law  like  that  of 
Syracosius  passed,  but  the  date  of  it  is  not  known. 
(Schol.  .\n'it  .^rAant.  1 149.)  ^\'ith  the  over- 
throw of  the  denocncy  in  411,  comedy  would  of 
ceone  be  lilcneed,  bvt  on  tlie  nrtentlen  ef  the 

deinoomcy,  ctuncdy  a;;ain  revived.  It  wa*  doubt- 
leas  again  nstraincd  by  the  thirty  tyrants,  Durii^ 
the  utter  part  of  the  Pcloponneaian  wnr  aliio  it 
1»f>r,7m  <  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  pet  ohnregi  ;  and 
hindrances  were  sometime!  thrown  in  the  way  of 
the  comic  poets  b^*  those  who  had  been  attacked  by 
them.  (ScDoLAnft.A<Mi.  163.)  Agyrrhius,  though 
when  is  not  known,  got  the  pay  of  the  poet? 

lessened.     (Schol.  .\ri*t.  FaxI.   102.)      The  old 

Attic  comedy  lasted  fh>m  01  80  to  OL  94  (b.  c 
458— 404X   Fnm  Crathm  te  Theopompus  then 

were  fortv-nnr  pnef«,  fnijrtrrn  nf  "n-hr-rm  T>receded 

Anetophanes.    The  uumOer  of  pieces  attributed  to 
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them  amounted  altegathor  to  WSB.  (Anon.  <U 
Com.  ap.  Mcincke,  p.  535  ;  Bode,  L  c.  p.  108.)  An 
excellent  and  compendious  account  of  these  poets 
is  given  by  Benihardy.  {Grumiriss  dcr  {^ncch. 
itsL  ToL  ib  p.  845 — 954.)  A  men  extended  acaMui 
wm  be  feond  in  Meindu  (i»ht.  M  CMfc  6^vA 

fonniiii;  vul.  i.  of  liij)  Frat/m.  Coin.  GmeeJ)^  and  in 
li«>de  {ir*m'^  der  iJeilm.  Ihckik.  vuL  iiL  pt,  ii.  ^ 
108,  &C.  6lc).  The  reader  is  also  referred  to  tai 
article.*!  Cnitt's,  Cnitiiuia,  Pherecratca,  Hermippi;*. 
Eupolis  and  Aristoplianes  in  ibe  Uktutnory  of' 
(Inekand  JionuiH  Btix/nif>Jiyanii MftMogy.  (C^mp, 
Hotscher,  Aritiopiamet  und  tern  Zeiialter ;  and 
Si  lileKel's  Leeturum  DramaHe  Art  and  IMeratmrt.) 
I'he  lati'r  pie<-e9  of  Aristopliaiies  belong  to  the 
Middle  rather  than  to  the  Old  Comedy.  The  eld 
Megarie  eoandy,  which  was  improved  1^  Maeaw, 
by  the  introduction  of  standing  chumcters  (Atheik 
ziv.  p.  659,  a.)  continued  for  some  time  to  suheiat 
by  the  side  of  the  more  artisticall j  devdeped  Attie 
comedy,  as  diil  tlie  ancient  lainbistlc  eTUertiiin- 
ueitts  bulb  in  Syracuse  and  in  the  Donan  states 
of  Greece.    (Arist.  Poet.  4  ;  Bode,  I  e.  p.  28.) 

It  was  not  lumal  fiir  coaaiepoata  to  bring  fii»inkrd 
more  tliaB  oBe  or  two  eomediei  at  a  time  ;  and 
there  was  a  re>rulalion  according  to  which  a  p«ivt 
could  not  bring  forward  comedies  before  he  was  of 
a  ceftain  age^  which  is  variously  stated  at  thii^ar 
forty  years,  (.\ristnph.  Xuft.  .'j.'JO,  with  the  Scho- 
lia.«t.)  To  decide  on  the  useriti  of  the  eonwdiea 
exhibited,  five  judges  were  appointed,  which  wao 
half  the  number  of  tho'»e  who  adjudged  the  prize 
for  tragedy.  (Schol.  ad  ArisU  Av.iio  ;  UcsycU. 
«.  e.  ir#rre  trptrai.) 

The  choiiM  in  a  coiiiedjr  ciWMiited  of  twaa^r- 
fonr.  [CnoRva.] 

The  daiue  of  the  cborus  was  the  «f<!^5a^,  the 
movements  of  which  were  capriciotts  and  liocntioas, 
consisting  partly  in  a  reeling  to  and  flfo,  in  imitntioii 
of  a  drunken  man,  and  in  various  nnscrmly  and 
immodest  gc.<>ture<<.  For  a  citizen  to  dance  the 
Kipia^  sober  and  without  a  mask,  was  looked 
upon  as  the  height  of  sharaelessness.  (Theophra<t, 
Ckamct.  6.)  The  choreutae  were  attired  in  the 
most  indecent  manner.  (Schol.  ad  Arist  Nmb. 
597.)  Aristophanes,  however,  and  pnbabljf  ellMT 
eomie  poeta  also,  frequently  dispensed  witil  the 
Kipial.  (Ari.tt  .\'nf>.  o.}?,  A:c.  Ac. ;  Schneider, 
das  Attiseie  I hmtervceta^  p.  *^29,  &.C.)  Omediea 
have  choric  songs,  bat  no  9r4tnfM^  er  sonn  between 
act*.  The  mojtt  im]x>rtant  of  the  choral  parts  «u.* 
tlic  Parabasia,  when  the  actors  having  left  KtAge. 
the  chorus,  which  was  ordinarily  dirided  into  four 
mws,  containing  six  each  (Pollux,  iv.  108  ;  SchoL 
ad  Arist.  Pae,  1 33),  and  was  turned  towards  the 
stage,  tunud  niutui,  and  advancing  tow.'u•d^^  the 
spectators  delivered  an  addrMs  to  them  in  the 
name  of  the  poet,  ^ther  en  pnhKe  topics  of  general 

interest,  or  on  matters  which  concerned  tlie  |xH  t 
persHiially,  criticising  Itis  rivals  and  caliing  attention 
to  his  merits  ;  the  address  having  nothing  Vhat- 
ever  to  do  with  the  action  of  the  play.  (SchoL  ad 
AruU  Nub.  518,  i'oc.  733,  EijuU.  .505.)  The 
grammarians  speak  of  it  as  being  divided  into  the 
following  porttona: —  1.  A  ahon  iatreduction  (the 
•reM^drtor)  ;  2.  The  ««^idfan»  in  the  narrower 
sentR'  of  the  word,  or  it-oirmtrTof,  which  was  the 
principal  part ;  and  usually  consisted  of  a  system 
of  anapaeotie  er  tnehaie  temuneten,  hi  whidi  eaae 
it  wa*  the  pm -ti-r'  f  r  it  t  i  close  with  what  was 
called  the  /Mucpwt'  ur  nvlyos^  a  number  of  short 
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■mI  bj  vtneh  lie  wmm  to  mp^rmr  to  hm  dtakMl  •  & 

Tho  TT^Kfitj  ;   4.  Til'.'   jTipJi-nua  :   5.  Tli«'  ai-ri- 
0Tftfi^  uswchDg  to  tlw  arpo^ ;  6.  The  ^br-  ' 
9id^l^mt^  wwcnB^  to  the  iwt^fntfKn,  Tlw  iboiihe  { 

•nd  ■]nTi«tr"r>'he  w  >  ro  ^nnr  by  lialf  cli'inin-s,  nn'i 
Vrre  proiwU y  aec<>uipmi«l  by  dsuiLUig,  bcmg  the 
onljr  partB  of  the  pamlmii  that  were  to  accoin-  ! 

pauiL-<L  (TVmIc  I.r.  '■-.•27?>.)  Th»*  rhcma  ftin!  rp>r- 
rht-ioa  mitift  altered  by  aui^le  cijaivutaie.  1  be  ^liOk- 
JloireTer,  did  not  almrt  contain  all  thctc  \ 

deiir.    ^lanblj  m  A*  wniir  itopw  af 

comi'dv.  the  ;<>et  wriit  the  mrmi*  jirr«'4''vr'. 

and  in  t^  coane  of  ita  periianDaooe  addznaed  a  . 
•peach  m  Ua  own  peiwB  to  that^ectotara.   (Et«m  I 

MacTi.  p.  528;  PuIIut.  n.  Ill  ;  S<h..1.  .v1  An*t. 
Smb.  olH,  1113,  /W.  7>>3  ;  Hy{>vlli««.  aA  Anat. 
AUl  :  Hennann,  HSm.  Im.  M*tr.  iil  31.  p.  TiO,  I 
&e.  ;  KanTix'ii-NS<  r,  Jfte  A'om.  Puhnr,  y.  ?,:\(>,  i^c.  . 
KolatFf,  <^  V'uro&aji.)  The  parakuis  waj  uut 
oniTenalljnatmluced:  three  plays  of  Aristophane*, 

'  isd  Phttai  httre  i 


A»  tfi-"  riLi  Attic  comctly  wn*  t1i>-  f  fT^tirirjC  if  the 
poiiumi  and  Mcial  rigoiir  aad  freedom  of  the  age 
Anrin^  wbidi  it  ieAlwJ,  H  MtonBy  dedinad 
and  ceaaed  with  llie  drcline  and  oterthniw  of  tin 
fr— dom  Uid  vtf^tiur  which  were  oecewanr  for  lU  | 
fcwdoproent    It  waa  replaced  by  a  romaijr  af ' 
s  tnrrfwhat  diiTfrrr.t  »tvl<',  wMcli  w.-li  kimw-n 
tht;  3Iiddlo   cniacdy,   the  ag*-  uf   wl)if}i   l.-ntf:d  ^ 
from  tb^  end  of  the  Pelopotm^'^ian  uor  t-^i  the 
avctthrow  of  liberty  by  Philip  of  Maeedon.  (01.  94  | 
'—110.)    Ihiring  thU  period,  the  Athenian  »t«t« 
had  tin?  fonti,  I'Ut  riMio  of  the  s[)irit  of  if»  4-.TrlnT 
deiaoctatical  constitution,  aad  the  energy  and  pub-  ! 
Be  apirft  «f  cariier  yean  lad  daprtod.    TWe  I 
cir^ifdv  rtf  this  period  accordIni;!y  ffjuud  its  ni.ii<- 
riaia  m  satiminf;  claitea  of  pe<^le  inttead  of  indi-  ' 
vMada,  io  crittciiing  tha  i^atHaa  and  BMriia  of! 


philoaophen  and  literaTT  mm,  and  in  parodi.  *  of 
the  compocitiofu  of  living  and  carii^  poet<,  and 
tntreatiea  of  mythological  MbjaCtlL  It  formed  :i 
tRuwitton  from  the  old  to  the  new  coioedy,  and 
approximated  to  the  latter  hi  the  gr.-ater  attention 
to  the  constmctioii  uf  }'l<iti  which  seem  freqaently 
to  have  teea  ioaitdad  on  awarnai  rnmaiMa  (Bode» 
ft  S9€>,  and  ill  tlto  alMaBeaaf  Aat  wSd  frollMq^ 

nfx  win'"/!;  martk'-d  {hf  r.ld  roin-  ciy.  \*  rct'rird> 
ita  external  form,  the  plays  of  tiie  middle  comedy, 
fwiually  ap^king,  had  neither  parabasis  nor  chonu. 
(Platoniiu,  de  IHffir.  Com.  ap.  Mciiu-kf.  p.  Ti?,2.  ) 
The  aWnce  of  the  chonu  was  jcawinnrd,  partly 
by  the  chancre  in  the  ipirit  of  romedj  ttNl(  portly 
by  the  increasing  difficulty  of  finding  persons  capable 
of  andertakinj;  the  duties  of  choreffus.  As  the 
cban;^-  in  HiKu  dy  itself  (.'mdiial,  it  is  roost 
Ukd/  that  th«  altentiofl*  in  iarvx  were  hroqgfat 
aboat  by  defieea.  At  Ibat  tliawiBf  tlw  want  of 
proper  musical  and  <'rrh(  sti<-  tniini-i.',  tTic  ibor'is 
was  at  last  dn^ped  altogtrthcT.  home  uf  ilie  frng- 
toenfa  of  fiieeea  of  the  middle  comedy  which  bava 
rrftrhr^  ns  are  of  a  lyrical  ki"'!,  indiratiiii?  th" 
pretence  of  a  chorus.  The  po«  t*  -if  tfiis  gcbool  of 
comedy  seem  to  have  !><■  u  ■■rtraordinarily  prolific. 
Athenaeos  (viiL  p.  336, d.)  says,  that  he  bad  read 
aboTe  800  dramas  of  the  middle  comedy.  Only  n 
few  fragments  an*  now  oxtant.  Mf'ineke  (I/itt. 
CVA.  Cbak  Cfr,  a.  303)  gires  a  liat  oC  thtrtr-itine 
I  aidfle  camedy.   The  awfehfaataJ 
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wers  AntifAaaes  and  Aleiis.    (Boda,  Lt, 

kc  ;  Brrnhardy,  p.  1000,  Ac.) 

1  he  !  •  ^  <  i  ii^dy  was  a  further  drvclnproent  of 
the  last  mutxiamd  kind,   it  aocwenNl  aa  aearijr 

i-^'^ncirr.  lh''\<y'.ris  fir  tVii'  i:i"-t  ;i;in  i-T-Mi,a! 
iuiutions,  caiH«Uur«>,  ndietiie,  and  parrMly,  wIikIi, 
in  a  more  j^nrral  form  than  in  the  oU  eanaadT, 
h;id  maintaiix  d  their  wrntmd  in  tiie  ruiddl.-  .  ■  .-r..-  * r, 
the  ports  of  liic  utw  tunw  dy  nuulc  it  their  bDsiiirM 
to  reproduce  in  a  general  i7<-.j  form  a  pictaia  if  tha 
emy<4ay  life  of  those  by  whom  tbey  wert>  sar> 
roonded.    Hence  the  grammarian  Ansto]>han«a 

w6T«fw  drt^u/t^oT*  (Mnorka,  araf^  Mmt,  pk 
8S>.   Tha  aaw  aaaiedy  might  ba  daMrihH  ia  tha 

"S-nrdt  of  rixTi.  (r!r  /iV;..  u  .  I  1  ).  as  **  r<»ni 

▼itae,  speculum  ronsuetudims,  unagioem  vcntattSh* 
laa  naqoaaa  iMaDaaccMi  ar  MBMntMM  aMuraaa 

T«n»  a  pTnt  r,f  n'SfrriW.inrp  with  thi'  I.iff  r  trii-ic 
{MA til,  1  licrt  wen-  \:iri'H;i  jiaijdujg  tLiir«u.i<T» 
which  found  a  pliir>-  ui  tnwt  pl>TS,  such  as  wa 
find  in  the  pUrs  of  Plautos  and  Terence,  the  Into 
fftjunUy  amatar  ftrridut^  Berrmhu  eaUidmty  amtca 
t'ln-hi.i^  todulit  opitmlator^  mtkt  prvriiator,  /wm- 
ntma  eJor,  fartmim  tmmem^  mtntntm  procaeta, 
( Appul.  ftot.  Id  ;  Orid,  Jasar.  i  IA,  17.)  In  th« 
I.I'll  lomedy  tliiTe  wnf  i-.u  <  Jmni".  aiiil  tin-  dr:iiiin« 
w.fc  cviutmonljr  ititroducicd  bjr  proiogtiet,  spokea 
by  allegorical  pai»)Mfea,IBdl  aa  EA*7Tf»f,  ♦dftw, 
'A4fp,  The  new  comedy  flourinHrd  fr  m  abniit 
a.  c.  340  to  B.  c.  2»>0.  The  poets  of  the  m  w  cotiudy 
amounted  to  64  in  number.  The  most  diitingninhed 
was  Meiumder.  Next  to  him  in  merit  came  Phllo- 
mon,  Diphilus,  Philippides,  IWidipptu,  and  Apol* 
lodorus  of  Conrstus.  (Berohaidj,  lM8l,A&t 
Meinedta,  Lt^  'n.  &&) 

RcapeLtian  taa  aiailbt  aaed  la  eMSadT  tha  laadaF 

i^  n  ft  iTed  to  the  articlf  T'kk-.i\a.  TIi--  <  rdii  .iry 
costume  was  the  iitt/MS^  which  fur  old  men  was 
aafbllad.  Peaaaato  lafriad  a  ImapMfk.  a  eod|M« 
and  a  sk^ii  of  •.r.Tn<->  kind  (^lii-^fp<i\  Yonn?  iii«"n 
h:v\  .1  purj'lc  tunic  ;  parasitca  a  hl<u.k  ur  gr«y  one, 
with  a  comb  and  a  box  ef  oiatmenL  Coiirtaaaaa 
bad  a  coloured  tunic,  and  a  variegated  cloak  over 
it,  with  a  wand  in  their  band.  Slaves  wore  a 
small  variegated  cloak  over  their  tunic  ;  conks  an 
aafiidled  doobla  aantk  {  aid  wtaaen  a  Yvlkiw  or 
Moo  dnaa  t  priesteasea  and  aiaid«M  a  whlto  ona ; 
lu-Ire>«<>«  a  whitr  dr-n  with  n  fiinu"-  ;  ^'n^vds  and 
tiie  mothers  of  hetneme  had  a  purple  hand  round 
the  head  ;  panderers  a  dyed  ttink-,  with  a  varia- 
gated  cloak  and  a  straight  staff.  rnJI^d  Aptincot. 
(PoUui,  iv.  118,  dtc,  vii.  47  ;  Eu-moL  Ms?Tt.  p. 
349.  4»;  A.  O«0.  viL  12.)  The  ant)  i.  .-^ 
however,  on  theae  paiata  art  ael  yrrj  fall,  and  not 
quite  accordant. 

2.  Roman.  —  The  af<  i  n  of  the  early  stngm 
of  camic  poetry  anwog  the  Homaos  are  scnnty,  and 
leavw  many  points  vnevplaiiwd,  bwt  they  are  prn> 
lia!i!v  triH' u .iftliv  n*  fm  a*  t?i'-v  no.  I.ittN'  in 
known  on  the  •ubject  bat  what  Li^j  tells  us  (viu 
4).  According  to  hia  aceeaat  in  the  year  a.  c 
r,T)  xhf  occasion  of  a  rrvrrr  {>^<lik-iice,  junonc  nthor 
w  r(  iuoni<-8  for  averting  the  auger  of  the  dcitJcs 
scenic  cnteriahnnaata  wcia  introduced  fnm  Etfaria, 
where  it  would  seem  they  were  a  fianiliar  amnae* 
ment.  Ttitcnn  players  (litiion^),  who  wern  fetched 
fmm  Etruria,  cxhdi  red  a  port  if  |i.i:;tomimic  dance 
to  the  nniiiic  of  a  flute,  without  any  song 
pnnying  thdr  dSMt^  md  withiOllt  regular  i' 
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getticalstioiL  Th«  aiBMitniynl  became  popular,  and 
waa  iraiWed  Iqr  tba  ftmf  Boaaiia,  vlw  (though 
how  soon  is  not  atated)  improved  upon  the  original 
entertaittment  by  uniting  with  it  extemporaaeooi 
aratoal  nShtf^  compoaed  in  a  nide  irregular  moa- 

koown  among  the  iiuiiiuiis  at  tbcir  agraruu)  Xca- 
tinls  ander  the  name  of  Femmmim  [FlMSnf- 
nina].  They  regulated  their  daneea  ao  as  to  ex- 
preu  the  aenae  of  the  words.  Thoae  who  had  an 
aptitude  for  this  sort  of  representation  set  theni- 
aelfea  to  iofcove  ita  form,  attpplonting  the  oid 
Faaoaonida  vecaaa  Vjr  man  ngwar  compmitiona, 
which  however  had  not  m  yet  any  tliin;;  like 
dramatic  unity  or  a  regular  plot,  but  imm  the  ini»- 
oellaneoua  nature  of  the  aubjecta  introduced  were 
called  gfititrae  [SaTURA].  Those  who  took  part 
in  tht'se  exhibition*  were  called  /mitrionrs,  luster 
being  the  Ktni&can  word  which  answered  to  the 
Latin  Imdio  [Hiariuo].  It  waa  123  years  after 
the  fint  introduction  of  theM  acenic  performanoes 
Ix'fore  the  iiuprovement  intnxlueed  of  h.ivin^ 
«  reguUt  plot.  This  adranoa  waa  made  by  Liviua 
Ao&Meaa,  •  nttv*  of  IfagnaChMdk,  in  B.e. 
240.  Ilia  pieces,  which  were  both  tragedies  and 
comedies,  were  mervly  adaptations  of  Greek  dramas. 
His  popularity  increasing,  a  building  on  the  Aren- 
tine  hill  ^^ti'  n'^iir^ted  to  him  for  tits  us<^*,  wliich 
aerved  partly  as  a  theatre,  partly  as  a  riuiideiicc  fur 
m  tooep  of  piajan^  ^  whom  Livius  wrote  his 
fiaeaa.  Hie  — MMaalatiiOinof  wgdariglayBof  this 
aort  WH  ttow  fen  to  tbaae  who  were  Matnoncs  by 
profession,  a[i  1  who  were  very  commonly  either 
feceigncn  or  slarea ;  the  &ee>bom  youth  of  Rome 
pm&eA  tbeir  ow«  asanw  iiathiaumeea  to  tlie 
older,  irrr  ::,ilnr  fnrcea,  which  lon^  maintained  their 
gnmnd^fuid  were  sub«e<iuently  called  exodia,  being, 
M  Lirjr  aaya,aaiiaarfa  /aMUs  ptHmimmm  jUtBami. 
f  K\'>nrA  ;  Sattra.I  Livins,  as  was  common  at 
tiuu  time,  was  himself  an  actor  in  his  own  pieies. 
Uis  Ladn  adi^tions  of  Greek  plaj's,  though  they 
kftd  no  dtotm,  were  inteimnnd  with  mooodka, 
whidi  wan  aiore  lyrical  la  tibrfr  mttriai  fbmi, 
ond  more  iinpa»»ioned  in  their  tone  than  the  onli- 
naiy  dial(>gue  partu  In  the  musical  recitation  of 
tiieae  LMw  aeenw  to  ksve  been  very  aaoeeasful, 
nnd  was  frequently  encored.  The  exertion  being 
too  much  for  his  voice,  he  introduced  tlic  practici; 
in  these  monodies,  or  oemtka^  of  placing  a  sUvc 
beside  the  Hute  player  to  recite  or  chaunt  the  words, 
while  he  himself  went  through  the  appropriate 
gesticulation.  This  became  the  u»aa1  pnicticc  from 
that  tinie»  to  that  m  the  eantica  the  hiatriooea  did 
MthiRf  bat  geatienhte,  tho  only  pans  wh«fe  they 

used  till  ir  voice  beinn  the  ti'.il  leties  (iltrcrf/ia). 
lAYj'i  account  has  been  absurdly  iui&uuder8t<H>d 
•a  tmplying  that  the  introduction  of  this  slave  to 
channt  the  cmliLa  lot!  to  th''  n^o  rif  dialogue  in  the 
llumon  diiinias  as  though  tiiere  Imd  been  no  dia- 
logue before  ;  in  which  caMi,  as  there  was  certainly 
jiodumis,  LdTtoa  moat  hare  adapted  OiMk  dnmaa 
BO  as  to  admit  of  being  repreaeotod  te  a  aeriea  of 

inonolognes,  a  »up{K>ailion  which  is  confuted  by  its 

own  aUoxdiQr.  It  is  perfectly  dear  that  the  plays 
of  LMbb  wen  aa  impnuwawat  aa  llw  old  scenic 

satnrae,  which  consisted  of  dialopne,  and  that  the 
improvement  was  simply  that  of  adapting  the  dia- 
Ittgtte  to  a  regular  plot  Hermann  (Dittert.  de 
Ckuit.  m  Pub.  tomic.  OpuAC  vol.  i.  p.  290,  &c)  has 
suffidently  shown  that  the  cautica  were  not  mere 


ticulation,  introduced  between  the  acta,  but  the 
mooodU  parte  of  Ae  plays  thMaadno ;  dtot^ 

(as  is  clear  from  Plautiig,  Fttt-uJ.  i.  H.  160)  ih<'ro 
were  oues  in  which  the  llutc-player  filled  up  the 
interrals  between  acts  with  mtisic,  as  in  the  9ta4». 
?<ioy  in  the  (ireek  theatre.  P.ut  there  is  nothing; 
to  sliuw  that  such  musical  interludes  were  accom- 
panied with  gesticulation  by  any  actor  ;  and  it  is 
not  mandy  withoiU  but  a|pmist  all  authority  to  call 
sodi  intoiadea  eantica.  Hermann  has  also  shown 
that  it  is  quite  a  misukc  to  snjipose  tliat  the  lead- 
ing actocs  only  gesticulated  ui  the  eantica,  and 
took  no  paiC  ia  Ao  ordinary  dialogue.  Tbe  caa- 
tica  wen-  (<iily  monodies  put  into  the  mouth  of  one 
or  other  of  the  dramatis  personoe.  There  is  a  u<k>- 
ful  treatise  on  thia  aabject  by  O.  A.  B.  WoltT  (<ie 
Cimticis  iu  Romanortan  Fabalis  scrniciii),  in  which 
the  author  has  endearoared  to  point  out  which  are 
the  cantiea  la  dto  nmafaii^f  of  Plaataa  aad 
Teraooa^ 

The  firil  iatetor  of  dw  AraBMHe  wo(l»  of  Lrnaa 

Andninicus  was  Cn.  Naevins,  a  ii.itiv-  if  Ca:n- 
panio.  Ue  composed  both  tragediea  and  oomedka, 
wliieb  wen  dtW  tcenalatieBa  or  iiwitoliaaa  of 
thoae  of  Gnvk  writers.  In  comedy  liii  mrv!,!*! 
seem  to  have  been  th($  nxitcrs  of  the  old  comedy. 
{Dkt.  of  dr.  aai  Rom.  Bit^.  amd  MpA.  art  Mw> 
riM.t.)  The  mo.st  distinguii>h(>d  successon  of  Nao- 
V ills  were  Plautuj  ( 1  bid.  art,  P la i-xf  s),  who  chiefly 
imitated  fipicharmua,  and  Terence  (Ibid.  art.  Ta- 
RaHnva),  whoae  materiala  wen  dmwn  duefly 
fima  Menaader,  Dif^ilus,  PhileaNB,  aad  ApaOo- 
donu.  The  comedy  of  the  Romans  was  through- 
out but  an  imitation  of  that  of  the  Greeks,  and 
ehioffy  ^tbe  now  ocuaedy.  IVhen  the  eharadato 
wen^  >jstensibly  On  ek.  and  the  scene  laid  in  Athens 
or  iiome  other  Greek  town,  th>'  comedies  were 
termed  paHtatae.  All  the  comedies  of  Tsnata  aad 
Plauttts  Wlong  to  this  dass.  When  the  atocxand 
chariiictcfs  were  Roman,  the  plays  wen  adled 
iogaiae.  But  the  falmlae  togatae  were  in  f;u-t  litllo 
oise  tlHB  On«k  comedies  dotbod  ia  a  Latia  dress. 
(AaMenmaaya  :  **dUdtor  AfeMtftagaeaannlan 
Menandro."  £.jpw<.iL  1.67.)  They  took  their  name 
beoiuee  the  ma  the  toim.    The  togatae 

were  divided  faito  two  rlassBi,  tto  hmtmtm  and 
idlM-mariaf,  accordinjr  as  the  subject  was  taken 
from  high  ur  from  low  life  ( Euanthius,  de  I'uhtda). 
In  the  comediaa  paliiatae,  the  costume  of  the 
orduiary  actors  waa  the  Onek  f*'"™»  The 
plays  which  bore  tlie  aaao  af  ^riiaeWaa,  wen 
not  »o  much  tragedies  aa  historical  plays.  It  is  a 
misutke  to  represent  them  aa  corned^  There 
was  a  spedea  of  tngKeoaaedyv  aeaed  from  Ae 
poet  who  introduced  that  style  Wunthomica.  A 
tfiigedy  the  iu-gument  of  which  was  Greek  waa 
ti^rmed  crrpidata.  The  mimes  are  amnetiiaea 
classed  with  the  I^fttin  comedies.  (Hermann,  de 
Fabmla  togaia.  Opusc  vol.  v.  p.  254,  dec.)  Re- 
specting them,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article 
JdiMva.  Tbe«uawadiffBnd£NMBthecoaiodjMin 
Uttle  non  tbaa  tl»  predoeniMam  of  the  lahaie 

n^presentation  over  the  di;ilojfiie,  v.'Iri  :h  «  only 
interspersed  in  various  parts  of  the  represonution. 

Latin  comedies  bad  no  ehonii,  any  more  than 
the  dramas  of  th<^  mmr-i^r,  nf  wh-i  ^i  tht  y 

were  fur  the  most  part  iuutauons.  Like  them, 
too,  they  were  introdaeed  by  a  prologue,  which 
answered  same  of  the  poipoan  of  the  para  hade  of 
the  eU  cooMdy,  wiar  aa  beneaknw  the  good  will 
of  the  ^eotrton^and  dcMiac  tlia  poetiyrinrt 
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kis  rindi  and  enemies.  It  aIm  conuiuuiicatMl  m 
wnA  nfamstion  aa  wm  oecaMary  u>  aBdhnland 

tho  st TY  of  the  P'-"^}-  1"!"^  jTi'l'-cue  «nis  rruti- 
maulv  »{A>ken  bj  one  of  th«  piaycis,  ur,  ^  crL^(Ki^ 
br  the  xnMilMr  of  tk«  tnofk  'Occaaioully  the 
Apeaker  of  it  auoined  a  lepamte  wuk  and  costume, 
for  the  occaitoa  (PlauC  Poam.  proL  126  ;  Terent. 
/W.  iL  1 ).  6<>metimea  the  {jrvil.^eue  i%  tpokcn 
by  «M  0f  the  draiMrii  ptwag  (PiavL  JayiA.  ; 
Obr. ;  MmclX  or      mom  Mpamttn}  or 

p.  rvmifi'/tl  I'riiij:,  a«  thi-  I-ir  faniiliari*  iti  the  A»- 
tmiam  oi  Plaatua,  Arctunu  tn  ih&  Jittdtmt^  Auxi- 
Hum  ia  tkt  CuttUariOf  hmana  and  loopia  in  the 
Triiiuruumi.  (Iladen,  ro«  dem  I'ti-Ij-k  Ifum. 
Lus.^.  ui  Jahti'n  ArcJiir.  L  X  p.  Ac  ;  il«-kkcf, 
de  ecMM.  fiomatt.  IhUJui^  p.  89,  Ac.  ;  WoU^db/Vo- 
ic^  f'lautmU.)  The  mt  of  th«  piMi  iiwiiifli 
(a«  Diomedcs  tajs,  uL  p.  41)9)  of  JmwMw*  Mil 
camhemm.  This  diviti  m,  hi>«evcr,  nnul  liDt  W 
feakca  too  taraifMMlj,  •»  it  w«a  not  eveiy  mono- 

lagwB  which  WM>i  I  ilfp  ■   Tlw  MnpktiaB  of 

the  inuAic,  which  i»  sfukon  of  in  tho  dulasc;Jiac, 
af^ean  to  ha%«  had  refereu««  to  thet«  caiiUca. 
Pcyntiny  the  lue  of  maaka,  mc  the  article  Put- 
sfjVA.  Whrri  th<»v  were  first  iiitnHlucf^d,  U  a 
(ii<puted  point  ^U'oitl.  dc  CatUtas^  p.  22,  6lc.  ; 
Hdlacher,  de  Pertonarum  L'*»  im  Ludit  totm. 
Mam.  ;  Sticve,  de  R*i  $evmioae  op.  Rom,  Origin:') 
The  charactan  iotroduced  were  maeh  the  ■amc 
an  uj  ih"  now  eomedy,  arid  ih<  ir  cr>»tiimc  wa*  not 
VMT  diffittwit    DwHtu  girca  tha  IbUowiog  ac- 

ducitar,  qacK)  is  rmtiqniaainiiu  fiuMe  mt^niomtur, 
adoleacentiboa  dtaeolor  attribititiir.  8cm  coutci 
amictit  ezi^ruo  caotegnntar  pnpiMlia  antiquae 
pratia,  rel  oipcditiorrt  agnnt.  Panifiti  cum 
ixiiM\u  poUiu  TcniunL  Lautu  v«ttilua  cjutdidut, 
abaaletaa,  parpurew  diviti,  paaperi 
datttr.  MUHi  ehlaayi  fvrpona,  fniel- 
babitas  peregriniu  indndtin;  leno  paHio  Tarii 
eolcris  ut::ur,niorctric)  ohavariliam  lulfuni  datur." 

A  woad  nauuna  to  be  taid  an  the  Aldiamas 
>IMa«.  Thaaa  we  Mt  of  RaMa,b«l«r  Italian 
origin,  an<1  -Ref.-  not  iiitmdur*?d  amoni»  thr  Hornans 
till  the  latter  came  into  contact  w-,th  the  Caiu- 
IMiiani  These  piece*  took  their  mmn  from  the 
tO«-n  of  Alella  in  C:ini}»aiila.  From  bcinif  alwavi 
cumpofted  ia  Lb>-  Oacon  dialect,  they  won-  aljw 
odM  Imdi  Omx,  or  Imdienm  Ommu  At  fir»t,  and 
■monfst  tha  OMaaa,  tbcj  <VP*v  to  have  bees 
Torie,  Ltupfwaatofy  fitfcea,  without  dnuaatie  con- 
Dfction,  hut  full  of  railh TV  and  satire.  So  far 
th«j  raacmhled  the  earlier  acenic  mtifllainmepta 
afAaRaMNH.  Btrt  tha  Oatu  fmet  kad  Mt 
the  dancing  or  p;e«ticul.iti'in  which  finned  a  chief 
port  of  the  latter,  and  titme  who  look  p^t  iit 
them  pertonalad  chmelm  representing  varioiu 
c'a*«ri  of  the  country  pwjtlo,  likf  thu  ifajschrn-  of 
tue  tmideru  ludmuk.  These  hod  n^ulax  uaiiwt ; 
tbcn  waa  Maecma,  a  sort  of  clown  »  fool ;  Bme- 
mm^  ia.  habhieii  ;  Pmffu*  ;  Smm  w  Sfwias 
the  VahoaB.  The  Otedt  oriinn  of  loaie  of  diaaa 
namca  voald  ^'.-cni  to  iiuliattc  that  the  Hp-fk 
aeitkn  ia  Italy  had  aoma  ia  the  dcve- 

liipiaat  of  thia  ipeeiea  of  aMaat—nt;  The  Atal- 
laiia«^  feihulao  w  •  ri^uiahed  from  the  minaea 

t>'  tiie  altteno?  i<  v  buffoonenr.  Tbej  were 
nuuiced  by  a  refin  !  :  imnur.  (Clfttftf  An.  ix. 
16;  VaL  Max,  ii.  1.)  They  were  crvmniotily 
dirided  into  fire  acta.  (Macrobw  Saium.  uL)  He- 

tha  awdiw,  im  tha  anick  SxMiuic. 


Ttic  OtH^  dialect  wa«  pf«!«erTed,  even  when  they 
wore  introduced  at  Bob*.  (Btmho,     p.  8&6,a.> 

'rh<.u.;}i  at  first  iTnjTonsatnt^-,  after  the  r.>>'nlaf 
driiJua  atk'iiuu'tid  a  luure  vtutjv  chtinKicr,  the 
Atetkuiae  came  to  be  wtitlM.  I^wi  F<aap«iiai 
of  Dononia  and  (j.  Notioe  are  nentiaued  m  writen 
of  them.  Regular  hittrioDea  werv  not  allowed  to 
[M-rtiirm  iu  tht  ui.  '1  ii.  y  N^cre  acti'd  by  free-bocn 
Komaiiat  who  wane  not  luLjectad  to  aiqr  civil  d^ 
gradaiiaa  fcr  appearing  ia  thaak  Itt  htar  tiaM<^ 
il.r  y  itr-^M-ru  ni'.i  .1.  a.'iii  f  ri  .im«  more  like  the  miiih  «, 
wwl  Were  actini  by  huUionrt  ;  but  by  that  time 
they  had  (alien  into  cnnaidrrable  brgltrt.  (C.  B» 
Schober,  iitrr  rfV-  .iUllumew,  Lipft.  XVTt  ;  W'l  vi  f, 
\ihtT  d.  AUiL  Mannheim  fU2()  ;  Neukjrdi.  </'  / \t- 
Im/a  Iw/uta,  ^  3^  51,  {  BMu^GrscA.  drr  Hmt, 
lAManttmr.)  [C.P.M.] 

COMPENSATIO  M  defined  br  Mod<«tiniia  to 
lie  dtUti  ft  ertditi  inter  m  oomtntftUto.  Compen* 
•atioiiaatheolyaMikfgrofthe  wia4  ahewa<jned 
ia  the  aet  of  nakinf  tkimo  eneiydlaiit   A  |MnoB 

who  ttiw  iiurd,  niii^hl  aJi»  Ai  r  hi»  irrdi:  >r'ii  d<'ntaiid« 
who  wiu  aleo  hl«  (i«i>Uir,  by  ata  i»ticr  compea- 
■atio  (m  pamlm  ml  compmmn)  ;  which  in  cifTeet 
wa*  an  oiTer  tn  pav  the  diiTtrence.  if  any,  w)ii<h 
•biMild  ap^iciix  cm  Uikutg  tlie  accowt.  The  uli|ecl 
af  the  oi»mprnaatio  was  to  prrvrat  imiii  1 1  any 
•uita  aM  fajnaaaM,  by  ascertaining  to  which  party 
a  balanea  waa  daa.  Originally  compenaatio  only 
took  plac<*  ill  Ifoiint-  tidi  i  iiidi<  and  es  eadew 
rai:<i;i  ;  but  b^ a rcjcript  of  M.  Aurrlitia  tk«e«oekl 
W  romfxTiiatv  m  atrieti  juris  jadiciia,  aad  az  dia- 
pan  caiiM.  \Vhrn  n  j»T»"n  nuidi-  a  demand  in 
right  of  iuiothi  r,  a^  a  tutr>r  in  n^ht  of  hM  puplllui, 

the  drbtor  mnhi  not  liave  crjtiipaaaMhk  hi  foipeak 

f>f  a  drill  da<>  to  hirn  from  the  tutor  on  hii  own 
ac&uuiii.  A  fidijuMuT  (surety)  who  was  colled 
upon  to  pvy  his  jaiiKipol's  debt,  might  have  conk" 
pen«tiai,  aithar  in  m|>eet  of  a  debt  due  by  the 
claimnt  ta  hbaaelf  or  to  his  principal.  It  was  a 
nilr  of  n  itnaii  Ian'  that  there  could  be  no  C(Mii|K-n- 
•alio  u  h*-re  th<}  demand  could  bo  aaawofod  by  an 
exce)itio  {1.  r<  ntptoria ;  fcr  the  oBiponaaUeainMttai 

till-'  demand,  nubject  to  thi'  ]>ri-\>cr  deduction, 
wherms  liiu  object  of  the  exeeptio  was  to  sUto 
something  in  bar  of  the  demand.  Set-off  IB  Ra|^> 
li«h  law,  and  romjH-nsation  in  F^otcTi  law,  rnTre- 
Bpaiid  t4i  C4>utpetiMtio.  (Dig.  16.  Ut.  2  ;  Ihibaut, 
Syttfm,  die.  |  606,  9th  ed.  CHMMH  the  chief 
rules  as  to  oaanpaatie.)  (U.  1*1 

COMPEBBNDfNATIO.  [Jvmx.} 

COMPETI'TUlt    [AMnrn  s  ] 

CO'MPiTA.  {CoMrrrauA.] 

COMPITA'LIA,  aba  called  LUDI  OOMPI- 
TAI.rriT,  a  festival  c<  j.^nitid  once  a  y.ar  in 
honour  of  the  lane*  cQDiiiitait**,  tn  whom  sacnticea 
were  offered  at  the  pkK«*«  whrrc  two  or  more  wajro 
mi-t  (it,iii/>i/fi,  Vam-i,  />r  /Juif.  fM.  vi.  '2S,  ed, 
Miiller  ;  FesUuL  «.  v.).    '1  liis  tt:»tival  ii  said  by 

oooM  viitan  ta  kava  hen  instituted  by  Tarquinioa 
Priacas  in  aoaaetoiBca  of  the  miracle  aitmding  the 
hhtk  of  8ef«lus  Talliua,  who  was  supposed  to  bo 

the  suii  of  a  Inr  famil'iaria.  (I'iin.  //.  .V.  i\xvi. 
70.)  DioDTsitu  (iv.  14)  ascribes  its  taimn  to 
Servte  TnlHiH,  aad  deaenbse  tkefcatival  aa  it  mm 
celebratf'il  in  his  time,  fl'-  t.  ''-nt  -'i.^  ^:vri- 
6ceo  consisted  of  b<aiej  raK<  a  {jmAayot),  which 
wvm  presented  hf  tito  inhaKit.mts  of  each  hoiisa^ 
and  that  the  persons,  who  assisted  as  ministering 
servants  at  the  festival,  were  not  &ec-men,  bat 
ibTH^  hacwHM  the  kuna  laek  fkaiwi  to  th*  MP- 
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Tico  of  alavet :  he  further  adds  that  the  compitalia 
wm  ealelmted  •  few  dsyi  after  the  Satnmalia 

with  prrat  splendour,  nnd  that  the  slaves  nn  this  oc- 
Cfuiuii  had  full  lih-Tty  fjivcn  them  to  do  what  ihey 
pleased.  We  furth>T  l*>.ini  from  Mncrobius  (SatMm. 
L  7)  that  the  celebration  of  the  compitalia  was 
restored  by  Tarquiniiu  Superbus,  who  sacrificed 
boys  to  Mania,  the  mother  of  the  hires  ;  but  this 
pmctice  was  changed  after  the  espalaioa  of  the 
Tarquins,  and  garne  and  poppies  offered  in  tlieir 
stead. 

The  persons,  who  presided  over  the  festival 
Bie  tlie  Magistri  vki,  who  were  on  that  oecaaion 

allowed  to  \ve;ir  the  praetexta  (A^cnn.  ad  f^'r.  in 
PU.  p.  7.  <'«i.  Orelli).  I'ublic  gaiues  were  added 
at  some  t  i  '  ring  th«  Kpublican  period  to  this 
£B^val,  but  tliey  were  suppressed  by  command  of 
the  senate  in  b.  c.  68  ;  and  it  was  one  of  the 
ehiii^'o*  brought  forward  by  Cicero  against  L.  I'iso 
that  be  allowed  them  to  he  eelebiMed  in  his  ooa- 
mUifaH  B.C  58  (Ci&  mPb.4;  Amaa,  L  e.)  But 
that  tne  festival  itvlf  ittill  ointnumd  to  be  observed, 
though  the  games  weru*  abolished,  is  evident  from 
Cicero  (ad  AU,  iil  3).  During  the  dvil  wars  the 
ffsllval  ft'll  into  di.suso,  and  was  arcordiii'.'ly  re- 
stored by  the  t-mperur  ^Vugu*tus.  (^Suct.  Au,j,  31  ; 
Mnpi.  Ov.  Fa$t.  V.  128 — 148.)  As  Augustus  was 
vow  the  pattr  patriae^  the  worship  of  the  old  lares 
was  discontinued,  and  the  lares  of  the  empcmr 
eonsequentlv  bccmino  the  lares  of  the  state.  Hence, 
the  Scholiast  on  Horace  {ad  Sat.  ii.  3.  281 ),  tclU 
US  that  AOfrastliB  set  vp  lares  or  penatei  at  places 
whero  two  nr  morv  ways  met,  and  instituted  for 
the  purpuse  of  attending  to  their  worship  an  order 
of  priests,  who  were  taken  from  the  Ldhertiai*  and 
were  railed  Awjuyfufe^.  These  Augtistnlcs  arc  en- 
tirely diircniil  from  the  Angustale*,  who  were 
appointed  to  attend  to  the  worship  of  Augustus  after 
his  dec(*ase,  as  has  been  well  shown  by  A.  W. 
Zumpt  in  his  emaj  on  the  subject  (/A*  Angus- 
iaHhta,  fir.,  n<  pi  1846.)  [Auuitstalxa.] 

The  compitalia  belonged  to  the  /eriae  cmoep- 
Utum,  that  m,  festivals  whkh  were  celehnted  on 
dayn  a[)p*i:iit(>d  aumiallv  by  the  iiuiiiii'tntli-s  or 
prie«ls.  The  exact  day  on  which  this  ffntival  wm 
celebrated,  appears  to  have  varied,  though  it  was 
ftlwnyA  in  the  winter.  Dicinysins  n  lates  (iv.  l4), 
as  wo  havt!  already  *,-ud,  that  it  waa  celebrated  a 
few  days  after  the  Saturnalia,  and  Cicero  (in  ISton. 
4)  that  it  £bU  on  the  Kalends  of  January  ;  bat  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  Atticus  (vii.  7)  he  speaks  of  it 
as  fallini;  on  tlie  fourth  In-fore  the  neiu-s  of  .January. 
The  exact  words,  with  which  the  festival  was  an- 
noaneed,  are  preserved  bv  MacwMns  (jtiftim.  L  4) 
and  Auliis  rrelliiH  (X.  24*y 

CO.MPLU'VIUM.  [DoMUS.] 

C0MPR0MIS3UM.  [Jvdbz  i  Rbcifta 
Actio.] 

COAIUS  (k^uoi)-    [Chorus;  Comokdia,] 
CONCHA  (K^x^),aGrcek  and  Roman  liquid 
measure,  of  which  there  were  two  aiiea.  The 
smaller  was  half  the  tya/Aus  (  =  '1M19  of  a  pfait 

English)  ;  the  larjjer,  which  waa  the  Mine  a«  the 
AsyoopAviR,  waj  three  times  the  former  (=:*1238 
«f  a  pint).  (Hii»eT,  pp.  207,  9M  j  warn,  p. 
139l>  [PSl 

CONCILIA'BULUM.   [Colosia,  p.318,a.J 

CONCILIA'RII.  fAssK>s.)R.] 

CONCI  LIUM  p  Tierally  has  the  sjtme meaning 
as  coiwmtut  or  oomveniio,  but  the  technical  import 

«r  aoBciliaiB  in  Ih*  RonaB  CBHtoltoB  wvt  an 


CONCKX 

assembly  of  a  jmiim  of  the  people  (QelL  xr*  27), 
as  diitnet  ftom  the  general  assemblies  or  eonitla. 


(Fest  p.  50  ;  CicDe  Leo.  \\.\,p.  Ilr.l.  in  SUn.  5  ) 
Aocordju^y,  as  the  comitia  tributa  embraced  oolj 
a  poftioQ  of  dw  Roman  peof^e,  viz.  the  plcbeteH, 
these  comitia  nrr  often  d>  si^niated  by  the  term 
concilia  jtM/it.  (Li v.  vii.  o,  xxniL  53,  zzxix. 
15.)  Upon  the  same  principle,  it  might  be  sup* 
posed  that  the  oomttia  cnriata  might  be  called 
oonciKa,  and  Niehtihr  {Iliat.  €f  Romt^  i.  p.  425) 
believes  that  the  concilia  populi  which  arv  men- 
tioned now  and  then,  actually  were  the  oomitia 
curiata  ;  bntdiera  is  no  etidenco  of  thoaepatridan 
SfsemMi.  s  which  in  the  early  times  crrtainly 
never  looked  ujpon  themselves  as  a  mere  part  of 
the  nation,  faanngavar  been  called  by  that  name. 
In  fact,  all  the  passages  in  whu  h  coneilia  jm^ul! 
omir,  cleariy  show  that  none  other  but  tlic  cwmttui 
trilmta  are  meant  (Liv.  L  36,  iL  7,60,  iil  13,  16, 
64,  71,  XXX.  24,  xxxriii  53,  xxxix.  15,  xliii 
Cfe.  ta  Vat.  7.)  As  ceneilium,  however,  has  the 
mennini;  of  ,ui  r^--^^  ;i;1>!y  in  penenvl,  wo  cannot 
wonder  that  somctuncs  it  is  used  in  a  loose  way  to 
de«gaate  the  comitia  of  the  eentarioi  (lir.  iL  28) 
or  any  conrio.  (Liv.  ii.  7,  2n,  %•.  43  ;  Hell,  xviii  7  ; 
conip.  Ikcker,  iiaudb,  der  Hom,  AlUrth.  vol.  iL 
port  i.  p.  359,  note  693l) 

We  must  here  notice  a  peculiar  sense  in  which 
eonciltum  is  used  by  Latin  writers  to  denote  the 
a8*<  !nhlies  or  meetings  of  confederate  towns  or 
nations,  at  which  cither  tbeir  demities  akoo  or 
any  of  the  eitnens  met  who  had  time  and  is* 
clniation,  and  thus  fonncct  i  i  n-^^-ntative  as- 
sembly. (Liv.  L  50.)  Such  an  aaserablj  or  diet 
ii  eomnonljr  d«Hgnatad  aa  wsmswo  maefWam  or 
rh  Koiw6r^c.  g.  Achaettrum^  .Aetof^rttm,  ffor/.tontm, 
Macfdoniue^  and  the  like.  (Liv.  xxxvi.  31, 
xxxviii.  34,  xHL  43,  xlv.  18  ;  Oell.  ii.  6.)  Of  tha 
same  kind  wore  the  diets  of  the  I^atins  in  the 
grove  of  Ferentina  (Liv.  L  51,  vi.  33,  viL  25, 
^\  the  mcetiniT'  of  the  Ktru*o;ins  near  the 
temple  of  Voltumna  (Liv.  ir.  23^  25,  61,  v.  17, 
vi.  2),  of  tha  Henioam  in  the  cticaa  «f  Anagnia 
(ix.  42),  of  tha  Aeqwaoa  and  flanoilei  (iii.  2,  iv. 
25,  X.  12).  (L.8.] 

CO'NCIO  or  CO'NTIO,  a  eontiaetion  for  cms* 

rcnti'^,  that  is,  a  nieetintr,  or  a  conrmtus.  (  Festus, 
p.  ed.  AliilkT.)  In  the  technical  sense,  bow- 
ever,  a  eoDcio  was  an  assembly  of  the  people  at 
Rome  convened  by  a  magtsttate  far  the  pnifme  ef 
makint;  the  poojih-  acquainted  with  measnes  which 
Were  til  bo  broiiu'ht  before  the  next  comitia,  and  of 
working  upon  them  either  to  support  or  oppose  the 
m<HMnrev  Bat  no  questMai  of  wxf  land  eoald  ha 
decided  by  a  conrio,  and  this  constitutes  the  differ- 
ence between  conciones  and  comitia.  (GeU.  xiiL 
i  4  ;  Cie.  jk.  £ML  £0,  5S ;  Liv.  xxxix.  1&)  Stfll 
conciones  were  also  convened  for  other  purposes, 
r.ij.  of  |H-rsuad:ni^  the  {K'oplc  to  take  port  ia  a 
war  (Dionys.  vL  2J1),  or  of  bringing  complaint* 
against  a  party  in  the  republic  (Dinqriu  ix.  35  s 
Pltit  C.  OraeA,  S.)  Meeungs  of  this  kind  natanllf 
wore  of  \(T\  frequent  occurrence  at  nonie.  Tito 
earli^t  that  is  mentioned,  is  one  held  immediatclj 
after  the  death  ef  Romidas  hy  JnlhiB  Ptoeolaa  in 
the  Campus  Martins  (T-iv.  i.  JG  ;  Pint  7?om.27)  ; 
the  first,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  was  held 
by  Bratus.  (Liv.  ii.  2  ;  IMoiqr&T.  1(1,  Ac.)  Every 
magistrate  had  the  ri>.'ht  to  convene  concione.s,  but 
it  was  most  frequently  exercised  by  the  consuls 

and  tribonai^nd  tha'laMar 


...... ^le 
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•rcbed  a  greai  uiriuence  over  the  peop]«  in  ait4 
tlroagh  these  concionei.  A  ma^stratc  who  traj 
higher  in  r.t;:k  than  tb«  one  who  had  conrened  n. 
coado,  ka<i  lh«  right  to  onler  the  people  to  iiA- 
prne,  if  he  diiapproTed  of  object  (oeorar*, 
OeiL  ziiL  14}  ;  and  such  a  eaoaMndsad  UiOTcke* 
mence  of  th«  haranguing  tnbanra  ifwlercd  fo»> 
cionrt  oftexi  rery  Uiniuhumif  -.ir.'I  rl.'ti>  i«.  r«p.-ci:i'ly 
dorti^  the  kttor  period  of  the  republic  i  iie 
witaSm  Bantnte  ohlMr  aiMfiwiiil  tbt 
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people 

hinuelff  or  he  ;Mtn>i!ncftl  cthrr  j.v>n.ini  to  wmui 
he  perrni'^ioii  to  t{M-ak,  iur  privut4!  p«TM>ii 
I  aJIowre-i  t't  smak  without  thi<  pennisaion«  and 


tb""  pw  p'f-  had  nothmtr  to  do  but  to  listen.  (Pioin  v 
T.  U  ;  Liv.  ui.  n,  xiiu  34  ;  Ctc  (Mi  Att.  n. 
The  i^lCf  where  toch  meetings  were  held,  does 
m/t  MtB  to  hftre  been  find,  fat  m  iiad  th«a  in 
th«  lomn,  Hm  Gaphal,  th«  Cafspu  Maitittt,  and 

the  Cirt      FI.uiun;ii«.    iCu-.  ;■.  S.jf.  U.  rt7  i. 

1.  )  It  ftltouid  be  remarked,  that  the  term  concio 
il  ska  vasd  to^CMgrate  tlw  ■peecbei  and  hwain^uea 
addret^*'^  t-^  the  {k-t>[iio  in  an  as*4'tTiMy  (]Av.  xiiv, 
22,  zxru.  i  a  ;  Cic  m  ^'ot.  1 ),  and  that  in  a  \otime 
Mad*  of  ■pwlrhif,  eaoei»  denoCM  uuf  MMnhl; 
of  the  p»oyltL  (Gw>  fl>  ilbMb  7;  cnmp.  the 
Lexica.)  [L.S.] 

CONCUBI'NA  (waKXauci,  »aAAa«.i).  1. 
Q&BSic — ^Tho  w«JU«ti|^  or  w«AAa«t<,  otcnuiad  at 
Athcm  s  htad  of  nnMla  nak  hetwooa  the  wHi» 

a-.d  tho  h.TxIiU  ('^rai'pa).  The  ilintluctum  1«  twf  cn 
the  irmptL,  voAAoir^,  and  lt:g»l  wiliu,  i*  accumtc-ly 
deocribed  by  Demoathcnea  (e.  Seatr.  p.  1386),  ris 

uiv  yofi  ♦Tcuf-ai       !       frrv'      nuif  Tflij  5*  »aA- 

T«f  M  Tvroacas,  Toi>  vculovtiiiffi^iflu  yvriaims  ira) 
TM>  IrSor  ^vXoxa  vutHik  ^X*'*'-  Thiu  Antiphon 
tpeakt  of  the  »aAAa#r^  of  Philoncot  aa  following 
him  to  the  wenfTp,  »itd  alao  waiting  upon  him  and 
hiifacft  at  table.  (Aotifh.  ilet.  </«  Venrf.  pp.  613, 
914  ;  eanTk.  Beckor,  CkariUu^  toI.  il  p.  43«.)  If 
!i.  r  j>iT»on  wi-rr  vinl.-iti-d  l)y  furtr,  tb<-  Kvnw  jx-ii.iltv 
was  exigible  trum  the  mYtuber  oa  it  the  «>!friic«  hud 
been  eomndtted  upon  an  Attic  matron  ;  and  a  man 
stiijinscd  br  the  ijtta.«i-!iuJiband  in  the  ii<  t  of  triini- 
tud  tnterctcmriti  wiih  bw  voAAoir^  'oipht  be  alaiti 
hv  him  on  the  apot,  aa  in  the  paralla  CM9  (I^ 
/>  CoBiU  EratotUt.  p.  95).  [Anu LTrarVM.]  It 
does  not,  howerer,  appear  Tcry  clearly  from  what 
political  daaaes  concubines  wen'  cin  fly  si  lnti  li, 
at  cohabftatioa  with  a  faraga  woman  waa 

•tiietfy  faUUca  hf  bw  (Deamlh.  «.  ATaatr.  p. 
1350),  and  the  prr)vi*i<in«  iiia.!--  by  the  state  for 
fiqpna  of  Auie  fismiUes  must  in  moat  caaea  have 
pWHttled  Hum  ainktng  to  thk  eondkloa.  Seme- 
tiirr*^  certnmly,  whfTc  ihcrv  nrrrni!  dr'stitutf 
female  orphans,  this  might  take  plac,  a«  the  next 
of  Ida  WM  vol  ohiMBd  to  proride  for  more  than 
one  ;  and  w«  mayMto  floamiTe  tha  auae  to  bare 
taken  place  with  reapect  le  the  danghtm  of  fiimi- 
lie*  m  a»  to        nnahlo  t«  bui>i>1v  a  dowry. 

(Denoath.  c  Asoer.  p.  13&4  ;  Plant.  TViasutiauw,  ui. 

2.  OL)  The  dawrjr,  in  fcrt,  eeeou  to  hare  heen  a 
d<-n'!iivc  criterion  as  to  wheth'-r  th<»  conin'Ction  be- 
twe«n  a  toaic  and  ft-male  t}i«!iiai),  iu  a  state  of 
cnhabitatian,  ainoiintiil  to  n  marriage :  if  no  dowry 
had  been  givon,  the  child  of  anch  nnion  would  Ix- 
illegitimate  j  if,  on  the  contrary,  a  dowry  had 
been  givea,  or  a  pn>p<'r  inxtrunient  executed  in 
acknowledgment  of  iu  receipt,  the  female  waa 
lUly  entit£d  to  aU  coojunl  rif  bts.  (Petit.  Leg. 
Jit  p.  548»Md  wAm  thna  fMla4)  U 


not  appear  that  the  slave  litai  waa  taken  to  her 
OMMtar^  bed  acquired  any  political  rights  in  eaoae> 
qnmcr;  xht-  fntjcubine  mentioned  br  An?*;>hon  is 
mviud  sls  a  tlare  by  ber  Btaater,  and  alter  hit 
denth  undergoea  •  MVle  fttilhtoMlt  {Id.  pw  6 1 5). 
IUbtaiba.]  [J.&M.] 

2.  Rmraic.  Aceorinf  to  an  otd  definition,  an 
uriiiiarri- li  woman  who  i")!.'!!.:!!  wnh  ;i  man  waa 
originally  called  peilex,  but  afterwacda  by  the  mora 
decent  afipaUaiinn  of  euueabiMk  f  MaMmna,  epk 
Pouf.  Wk-  T,fS.  tit.  K.  114.)  TM.  r.  ih.^.rk  li-ia 
a^tjjtiivtuiy  reference  to  tb<*  Ia-z  Julia  et  Ti^pia 
Poppaea^  bf  vhich  the  cnncubinatae  leeefved  a 
legal  character.  Thb  legal  concti'.inntn*  cnrimt.-,! 
in  the  permanent  cohabitation  of  uu  uiiiuafrud  man 
with  an  unmamed  vocnan.  It  thereCure  di' 
fr«a  adaltemn*  •taaroB,  and  iMiatoa»  which ' 
legid  oAfMea  ]  and  ftes  eentobmhun,  which 

till"  ciiliaMt-iti:  II  I'f  11  fri  r  in;iii  witli  a  iilav.-,  i.r  tlio 
cohabitation  of  a  male  and  UumXe  alarr,  between 
whom  then  ooald  he  nefteaian  ttat^aNV^  Befepo 
lh<'  [la-'siriLT  of  tl  c  T.er  .1  il.  .  t  P  P..  \)m'  um\u-  n( 
ciiucuhum  would  la^e  ^>{Aud  la  a  wuntati  who 
cohabited  with  a  married  man,  who  had  not  diiotted 
his  first  wife  (Cic.  De  Orat.  i  40)  ;  but  this  waa 
not  the  state  of  legal  concubinage  which  was  after- 
wards established.  The  offence  of  stupnim  waa 
avoided  in  the  OMe  of  the  eohaWtaHaa  of  a  free 
man  and  an  ingenwa  by  this  pemisrife  emmblwain' ; 
lint  il  would  ifi'in  to  l'<.'  a  ij<'t-ivK<m-  iiifi  r<'T'.rr  tint 
there  should  be  some  formal  dedantion  of  the  i»- 
tentioa  of  the  partiea*  hi  order  that  there  n^ht  be 
no  stuprum.  (Dig.  48.  tit.  i.  S4.)  Heiii.-. r iiii 
{Strntfj.  Ap.  lib.  L  39)  dcuirs  thjit  an  ingenua 
could  be  a  concubina,  and  at"'  rt<  tlutf  thoae  only 
could  be  concnbinae  who  could  not  benxores  ;  but 
this  appears  to  be  a  mistake  (Dig.  25.  tit  7.  s.  3), 
or  |i4  ihjtp«  it  may  {><■  xaid  that  there  was  a  legal 
doubt  on  this  subject  (/i^  a.  I);  Aarriian  prohibited 
the  taking  of  ingenaae  a*  eHwahiaae.  (Vopisens, 
Aurfliiin.  49.)  A  constitution  of  ('.>n«tatitiiif 
^Cc^.  V.  tit  27.  •.  5)  treau  of  ingeouae  coucubiuae. 

This  concubinage  waa  not  a  laawlagev  nar  wen 
ttif  rliildrcM  of  »ii<  li  nmrrinv'"',  who  wnrc  pomrtimea 
caiitrd  ULcn  iiatiini](>s,  in  the  power  of  their  fathi-r, 
and  consequently  th^  ftUowed  the  cona  tion  of 
the  mother.  Tbons  m  aa  inacHntioo  ia  Fabretta 
(p.  337)  to  the  memory  of  Faullfamis  by  Aemilia 
I'rtma  "cnncut'ina  i jiii  ct  licro,"  whii  li  m-'SIS  to 

show  that  the  term  concubina  a-aa  not  a  name  that 
a  woBMm  VM  a^MHned  of.   Und«  dM  ChriMfan 

emperors  concubinage  wan  rc^t  faronrrd,  Knt  it 
still  existed,  as  we  see  from  the  legislation  of  Jus- 
tinian. 

ThU  Icirnl  concubinage  pcseitilil.'.i  t'lc  morganatic 
niarruigr  {lul  morya$iaticfim\  in  wba:h  neither  the 
wife  enjoTS  the  mnk  of  the  husband,  nor  the 
children  tke  richta  of  duldrai  Inr  a  legal  inankgv. 
( AA.  Ffmd.  ft.  39.  >  Among  the  Romans,  wMowera 
who  had  already  cliildrtn,  and  did  not  winh  to 
contract  another  legal  marriage,  took  a  concubina, 
aa  «e  Me  fa  the  eaae  cf  Vespoaiao  (Snel  V'etp.  3), 
Antoninnt  Piiix,  mi  M.  Aurelius  (Jul.  Cap.  Vit. 
AnL  c  8  ;  AwnL  c.  29  ;  Dig.  25.  tit  7  ;  Cod.  t. 
tit  26;  Panlua,  ReeiTd.  SmtmLiL  tit  19,  20] 
Nor.  1}?,  c.    ;  89.  c  12.)  [(\.  L.J 

C(J.\J)EMNA'TIO.    FAcTio;  Judsx.] 

CONDI'CTIO.  I.^fTioj 

CONDITCRIUM.  £Fu.NU8.] 

CONDU'CTia  fUcATia] 

CONFARBBATia  (MAnuMnatnt.] 
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550  CONFUSIO. 

CONPESSO'RIA  ACTIO.  If  a  man  has  « 
Bervitus  [Skrviti  .s],  aj>d  the  ex(Tci»e  of  hi«  right 
it  tm|Mded  by  auy  pcnoo,  he  can  nuuntain  it  bj 
«B  MO  in  whidi  ii  •  oerritatii  rmdiatie. 
Accordingly,  when  a  man  claims  a  jaa  ut.  tuli, 
fniendi,  eundi,  agendi,  &&,  the  actio  is  called  con- 
fcwom  do  osufrucla,  &a  If  the  owner  of  a  thing 
was  interrupted  in  his  exclusive  ciijoynu  nt  of  it  liy 
a  person  claiming  or  attempting  to  exercise  a  »ervitus 
in  it,  hia  dun  or  gmmi  «f  action  waa  negative, 
**  jns  nii  non  eaae  ire,  agwe^**  iu~,  whence  the  action 
was  called  negativa  or  nefatoria  in  rem  actia 

The  coiilVssoria  actio  and  the  negatiTa,  which 
waa  founded  on  a  negativo  aerritua,  an  diicuaaed 
vader  8mnTO& 

In  thi'  nt^ir^tori.i  in  rrm,  %Yhich  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  ue^tive  actio  founded  on  a 
negative  Mnritna,  the  phuntiff  claimed  reatitntion  of 
the  thin?,  as,  for  instance,  when  the  drfendant  had 
usurped  the  usus  tructus  ;  or  removal  nf  the  cause  of 
•onplaint ;  alaodaanigeafbr  injorr  done,  and  security 
(cantio)  agaim t  future  acta  of  the  like  kind.  (  Oaiua, 
iv.  3  ;  Dig.  8.  tit  5;  Briatonius,  D»  Pormtdu: 
Puchta,  CWsus,  &e.  toL  iL  pp.  563, 771.)  [O.  L.] 

CONFU'SIO  nnperlj  aicnifioa  tbo  mu3aa%  of 
li^oida,  or  the  ftaamg  of  nolnla  into  on«  nnua.  If 
things  of  the  same  or  of  ditTcn-nt  kind  wore  cm- 
fbaed,  either  by  the  conaent  of  both  owucra  or  l>y 
accident,  the  eomponnd  wna  dM  pwniwly  «f  both. 
If  the  confnsio  was  cansod  hy  one,  withnnt  the 
constant  of  the  other,  the  compound  w,-u  only  joint 
property  in  eaaa  the  things  were  of  the  same  kind : 
but  if  the  thing*  were  different,  so  that  the  com- 
pound was  a  new  thing,  this  was  a  case  of  what, 
by  modern  writers,  is  called  sjH'cification,  which 
the  R4Mnan  writen  ezpreaaad  by  the  term  novam 
spectem  fiwm,  ao  if  n  nwa  nMo  nndinn  ont  of 

his  o'.vn  \s  im-  nnrl  his  neighbour's  honey.  In  siirli 
«  case  the  person  who  caused  the  confusio  became 
tho  owner  of  the  compound,  but  be  waa  Iwniid  to 
Biake  good  to  the  other  th(^  \altie  of  his  property. 

Commixtio  is  used  by  modem  writers  to  signify 
the  mixture  of  aolid  thuiga  iHiidi  belonged  to  dif- 
ferent ownen ;  but  Counixiio  and  Coofuaio  are 
naed  by  the  Roman  writen  to  expieea  die  nnion 
of  things  either  solid  or  fluid  (Dig.  41.  tit.  1.  s.  7. 
8  8  i  6.  tiL  1.  s.  3.  §  2.  a.  5.>  Still,  Commiztio  U 
noat  ^nanlly  applied  to  nislnm  of  aolida.  If 
the  mixture  takes  place  with  mutual  consent,  the 
compound  ia  oonunon  property  ;  if  by  chance,  or 
by  the  act  of  OM,  each  ntaiM  Ida  former  property, 
and  may  separate  it  from  the  mass.  If  scpamtion 
is  impossible,  as  if  two  heapt  of  com  are  mixed, 
each  owner  is  entitled  to  a  part,  according  to  the 
pnpactioo  of  hi*  aapawta  pniwr^  to  the  whole 
naaiL  It  ie  a  eaao  of  cowinirfo  wWn  a  naa^ 

ninn<  y  is  paid,  without  his  knowledge  and  cf'n.s<  nt, 
and  the  money,  when  paid,  it  ao  mixed  with  other 
■Mmey  of  the  rocflher  ttal  it  caanot  be  reeegniaed; 
otherwise,  it  remains  the  property  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  belonged.    (Dig.  4ti.  tit  3.  a.  7ti.) 

Specification  (whidi  ia  not  a  Roman  word)  took 
place  when  a  man  made  a  new  thing  (nova  apeciea) 
cither  out  of  his  own  and  his  neighbour**  material, 
or  out  of  hia  neighbour's  only.  In  the  former  ca«e 
•ndt  man  acquired  the  ownership  of  the  things  la 
the  httercaae,  if  die  thing  could  be  hmglrt  hade 
to  the  rough  material  (which  is  obviously  possible 
in  Teiy  few  caaea),  it  atill  belonged  to  the  original 
nwaer,  hut  the  meci&calBr  had  a  right  to  retain 
llM  lUif  tiU  ha  mf  laid  Aa  tdat  «f  Ui  fabom; 
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if  he  bad  acted  bona  fide.  If  the  new  apccirt 
co«ild  not  be  brought  back  to  its  original  form,  the 
•pecificator  in  all  caaea  became  the  ownei^  iif  he 
designed  to  make  the  new  thing  for  hiraadf ;  if  he 
had  act^d  bona  fide  he  was  liable  to  the  owner  of 
the  stuff  for  ita  value  only  ;  if  mala  fide,  he  was 
liable  ao  a  thie£  The  eaaee  pot  by  Oaiaa  (ii.  39^ 
are  those  of  a  man  making  wine  of  another  man^ 
grapes,  oil  of  his  olives,  a  ship  or  bench  of  hii 
timber,  and  to  on.  Some  jurist*  (Sabinus  and 
Caaains)  were  of  opinion  that  the  ownership  of 
the  thing  was  not  clunged  by  such  lal>our  being 
he«towed  on  it  ;  the  opposite  school  were  of  opi- 
nion that  the  new  thh^  belonged  to  hua  who  had 
beatowed  hia  hbow  ob  it,  bM  they  adnitted  IImI 
the  original  owner  had  ft  kpl  MBIcdy  fo  the 
value  of  hi*  property. 

Two  tUqga,  the  property  of  two  penoaa,  might 
become  ao  united  as  not  to  W  srpamble  without 
injury  to  one  or  both  ;  in  this  case  the  owner  erf 
the  principal  thing  became  the  owner  of  the  acece 
sory.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  man  building  on  an- 
other man's  ground,  the  building  belonged  to  the 
owner  of  the  ground  (raperficies  solo  cedit)  ;  or  in 
the  case  of  a  tree  planted,  or  aeed  aowa  on  aaother 
man**  ground,  the  mk  waa  the  aaaie,  when  the 
tree  or  seetl  had  taken  root.  If  a  man  wrote,  evon 
in  letter*  of  gold,  on  another  nmn's  parchment  or 
|Kiper,  the  wade  belonged  to  the  owner  of  the 

[virchment  or  paper  ;  in  the  case  of  a  pictaVO 
painted  on  anotlier  man's  canvass,  the  canvas*  be- 
came the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  picture 
(Oaiua,  iL  73^  &c.)  If  a  piece  of  land  waa  torn 
away  by  a  *tream  (amino)  from  one  man's  land 
and  attaclied  to  another's  lanii,  it  '  .  canie  the  jiro- 

rr  of  the  latter  when  it  wa*  firmly  attached  to 
Thia  ia  a  diflerant  eaee  fiooi  that  of  AtLimo. 
But  in  all  these  cases  the  losing  party  was  i  nlitled 
to  compensation,  with  some  exceptions  as  to  caM.-s 
of  mala  fidea. 

Confusio  occurs  in  the  case  of  rights  also.  If 
the  right  and  the  duty  of  an  obligatio  iMHome 
united  in  one  person,  there  is  a  conAuio  by  which 
the  obligatio  ia  extinguished  (Dig.  4€.  tit.  8b  a.  75). 
If  he  who  has  pledged  a  thing  beeenea  die  kerea 
of  the  pledgee,  the  rights  and  duties  of  two  persons 
are  united  (oonfunduntar)  in  one.  If  a  man  who 
haa  a  pnedial  eerntaa  in  aaother  man's  had,  ba* 

cninea  the  omier  of  the  servient  land,  the  servitUJ 
ceases :   servitutes  praedionim  confunduatur,  *i 
idem  utriusque 
(Dig.  8.  tit  «.  s.  1.) 

The  rules  of  Roman  law  on  thi*  subject  are 
stated  bv  Rrinkman,  IniHt.  Jur.  Jiom.  §  3Si8,  &c  ; 
Mackeldey,  iMmek,  Ac.  88  3M,  251,  *«.  12th 
ed. ;  Inst  2.tiLl;  Gaina,&70,1toadiift,fl«rMHf* 
/laien,  &c,  §  62.  [G.  L.] 

CONQIA'RIUM  (tcii,  ras,  from  comfim)^  a 
Te*ad  eontaming  a  eompitu.  [CoMOHM,] 

In  the  early  times  of  the  Roman  republic,  the 
com/ius  was  the  usual  measure  of  oil  or  wine  which 
was,  on  certwD  eecaeions,  distribnted  amoaif  tba 
people  (Liv.  xxr.  2) ;  and  tho*  eanfMrsMi,  aa 
Quintilian  (vi.  3.  §  52)  Mys,  became  a  name  liiir 
libi  T.il  dniiations  to  the  people,  in  general,  whether 
consisting  of  oil,  wine,  com,  or  money,  or  other 
thing*  (PUn.  A'.M  U,  17,xnL  7,  il  ;  Soet 
Aug.  41,  ra.  20,  AVr.7  ;  Vlin.Pamtg.25  ;  Tacit. 
Amt.  xii.  41,  ziiL  31  ;  Lir.  xxxvii.  57),  while 
donation*  awda  to  tba  aoldien  were  called  domativa, 
tbsMfhth^ 
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€Ki  Jit.  XTi.  a  ;  Curt.  ri.  2).    Compiarimm  | 
va%MMMnx,  oeeaaMmallj  uard  ■tmplj  to  lirM^' 

nakp  «r  a  pHiu   to  Mb  tAmit ;  tnirtAim  Mazi- 

ealled  the  prt-»<-nt«  which  Au(»ii*tu«  matle  \>i 
jOa  aooountof  tlietr«iiaUiicaa,ieHu«arM, 

twelfth  j  .tr:  rjf  u  itiiH/itit.  (QuintiL  !.  c,  ci.mpirr 
Ck.  /(J Mil.  vul.  1  ;  Si^-ca,  Lm  JitmL  i  IM 
Bea,ii.  16  .  Suet.         18,  CVkc 37.)  [US.] 

CO'NGIL  S.  .1  Human  Ifqnid  mrararr,  vbieh 
eontaiiicd  &u  stxlaru  (  KhcoJ.  Kaon.  t.  7'2\  or  the 
«ifbth  part  of  the  aiepbsita,  that  is,  not  quite  six 
mum.   It  «M  «vmI  to  tW  kigtK  ckoaa  •!  tte 

Tfifn?  U  a  ninjiiii-i  u»  existrrni-,  ralli  il  tlx"  ri  ri- 
ann»  of  Yemoan,  or  tlie  KarncM  congiua.  beannfr 
a^fawfiptian.  which  iM  thtt  k  «m  iMd»  in 
the  jear  75  a.  Ow,  actordiriir  t""  the  ptnr.darfl  nx  fi 
Mie  in  the  capitol,  and  thai  ii  {uijuund,  Lj 
vei^^t,  ten  pouiuhb  (tmp.  Oaea.  ri.  T.  Oies.  Afty. 
F.  IliL  Coa.  JUaumrcu  etattat  ta  Chpitolio,  I*,  x.  ; 
tte  a^Ftft}tM,».v. /'mblieaFomdem.)  Thi»r<>ritr:ii* 
M  one  of  the  means  br  which  the  attrmpt  kis  l>(en 
■ade  i«  fix  tha  ve^ht  af  tha  JAmbw  pooiid. 

Ca!!-)  1*1!*  la  tVat  he  w  as  w  mit  ta  f«  « .u  h  of 
hia  tlaTcx  a  eoognw  oi  at  batuffwlui  ai»«i 
Caiapitalia.  (At  IT.  /i.  c  57.)  Plioj  rvlatea,  nmong 
other  ciamples  uf  lioni  cirinkin:-  {If.  S'.  xiv. 
L  2^>,  that  Nowiiius  Ttm^uotua  Mediolxjiewia  ub- 
iMDBd  a  LiimiM—  (IrMDiwtBC,  a  niaa-halllMwn) 
hjr  driokiiig  three  eongii  of  vine  at  once. 

A  ewgou  is  rrpcesented  in  Fabrctti  (Imaeript. 
H.536).  IP.SwJ 

COliNU'BiUM.  iUxrtiiuomvM,} 

OONOPPUM  (awiWffW),  a  gnat  w  nw> 

quito-curtain.  i.  «.  a  covering  made  to  \>c  expand' d 
aver  beda  aad  couchea  to  keep  away  gimu  and 
•Chcr  i^na^  hMelli  •»  called  frotn  m^niif^  a  gnat. 

The  jTiat-cnrtains  TTicnti'iticd  }ty  Honurc  (  I'/mmI. 
ix.  16}  wereproiiabiy  of  Uaen,  but  uf  the  lexturt* 
of  ganae.  Tm  we  af  than  k  atiJl  ooomao  in 
ItaJj,  Owiaw,  m4  alher  iiwiilihn  aMWiiiddii  lha 
MediterrancaB.  Oiaifi—  k  dto  afffhi  af  tha 
Eri^iiAh  wopl  aittoftf.  (ft'e  JwliUi,  X.  521,  xiiL  0, 
ZTi  15}  Jav.  Ti  Mf  \Ma.lM  Ht  Umtt,  iu  lu. 
ft.)  fJ.Y.} 

COXQUISITO'RES,  persons  empl. ;  .1  t-,  go 
alfiut  the  €»autij  and  itinp««sa  soldiers,  w/x  n  tb«e 
was  a  diAcnltj  m  conplettng  a  levy.  (Lir.  zxL 
1 1  ;  CIc.  pro  MiL  2j  ;  Ilirt,  B.  Alar.  2.)  Soine- 
times  c^mmussionurs  were  appointed  by  a  decree  of 
the  senate  far  the  M^Mt  f*  MJo^f  a  conquisitio. 

CLk.xzY.  5.)  [aw.] 

CONSANOUT'HSL  fCoawATi  ] 

CONJrTTlirrr  [Sknatin.] 
COK££i;iiA  iXa     (.Anrriisoau ; 

CONSENSUS.  [Oblioatiowbh.) 
CONSILIA'RIL  [CoNVBfJTca.] 
CONSI'LIUM.    [Cnvent.  s.] 
CONSTITr'TA  HKCU'NIA.  fPEru^rM.] 
C<  »N5HTL'T1()  NKS.    '*  C^jneututio  pnnci- 
pis,"  says  Gains  (i.  .S),  **  is  that  which  the  ini- 
peiator  Imb  asMtitatad  taj  dacnMoa*  adifllOTit  ar 
episiola  ;  aor  haa  it  «*v  baaa  AmhtU  that  ladi 
constitutio  bas  the  fi)rce  of  law,  inasmach  a*  by 
law  tiia  mfff^*^  newea  the  uupmuni.*'  Hence 
Mih  km  msaaAai  caUad  princinalcs  eonttks- 

iitaiiiaihaX>%«i 
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(4.  tit  2.  s.  9.  |3)  to  stgiAifv  ah  iiiiiilocutory  of 
the  praetM'. 

An  imperial  eonstitatta  ia  iu  widest  Haaa  mifbt 
awn  rrrn  tbinir  by  whidi  tha  head  of  the  state 

drtlared  hm  ].loa*iire,  f-itluT  in  a  Miuttrr  of  li  friiw 
lation,  administiatioo,  or  jonsdiction.  A  decrctua 
waa  a  jadfiaaait  ia  a  asatter  in  d^ota  htilwai 
t*-(>  jKirtir*  wJtith  fftitu-  U-fcrr  h'ln,  •  itlnf  in  !ho 
way  <4  a^p^-ol  la  the  first  n.Kt.t>ir<>.  K<!ir:tji,  so 
called  from  their  aaahgy  to  1  h<  'Ul  rdirt  ((laia^ 
L  93),  ediclalea  leges,  generalcs  lnr<-ii,  Irges  perw 
prtuae,  &c  were  Uws  binding  on  all  the  en)prn>r'a 
tiibjerto.  I'ndrr  the  gmenU  hcnd  of  rearhpta 
(Uataa,  i.  /  J,  73.  Ac)  wan  caataiaad  eputoUe, 
■Bliai.fiiiliwMa,  aid  naatBliansa  (Hnraa,  L  *4, 
lnj  \  wMiTj  \v.  r»  til'-  ari'  Ai  r*  nf  the  em^N  ntr  to 
ttioM  who  coiuuitcd  him  citber  as  public  rnnciKin- 
ari«>a  m  iadividaak.  (Plia.  A^  x.  3.)   The  apia. 

liilii.  A»  Xhr  name  im|.H.  i*.  wii*  in  th.-  funii  i.f  ti 
k'il4>r  :  »ub«cn{.itMitufs  and  atmotaiiuttt »  were  short 
answers  to  qaeations  piapoaadad  to  the  eaipttor, 
and  written  at  the  foot  or  margin  of  the  paper 
which  contained  tha  questions.  In  the  time  of 
I  ^Wrius,  the  word  rescriptum  had  hardly  obtained 
the  kgpU  si(nu6tataaa  af  tha  tiaM  af  Oaiaa.  (Tasu. 
Aim.  ri.  9?)  It  is  a^tdant  that  isuif  and 
jwripta  fonld  n"t  fr>>ni  their  natiiro  have  tin"  font* 
ot  ieftum  g<it)er»ira,  but  inasmuch  as  theae  detrrmi- 
nations  in  particular  cases  might  he  af  fmaial 
iM')>lKatiaM,thagrMi§htfiadaal^«hlaia  lha  fnaa 

ol  law. 

Under  the  early  empefOfi,  at  kast  b  the  tima 
of  Angostus,  many  leges  were  enacted,  and  in  hia 
time,  and  that  of  his  soccessarm,  to  about  the  time 
of  Hadrian,  wr  tiiid  nt«-ntii>n  of  nuTui  roi»»  (wnjitim- 
ronsulto.  In  fact  the  empcRic;  in  wham  tha  sa- 
prenr^  pf^wcTwaavastadiMatiMlhaaaf  Aagwlai« 

'•xiTci*o<l  pAUrr  thronth   the  mrdiiini   of  a 

•t^iuttUA-cuiuHiUuiu,  which  he  introduced  by  an 
oratio  nr  libellus,  oad  tha  aHMaMhconsultam  waa 

Mild  l<i  Ke  tnadf  ~  imperatmr  anrtnrp."  Priil«lih% 
about  tile  tiOiu  of  liiidruuk,  u.'iuitu8-c<UJ.»ulta  btaune 
leas  common,  mui  fiaallj  imperial  constitotioaaa 

mada. 

At  a  Inter  period,  in  the  Indtitutei,  it  it  de- 
clared that  wbateTer  the  irapexator  dctermuied 
(  mUhti)  hy  epistah,  or  dadM  Jaakially  (m^ 
moteent  ftecm~it),  or  d<"clarcd  l>y  rdict,  wai  law  ; 
with  this  limitation,  that  those  constitntions  were 
not  law*  «hkh  ia  thrir  aataii  waat  ttwied  ta 

Under  the  general  bead  of  conatitutioues  we 
also  read  of  maaJat^  ar  iHtaMMH  kgr  lha  r 


ia 

(ConBX 

(auj 


Maay  tt 

•\r]y  ...riitinal  form  in  dMi 
T  u  Koifos  I A  nVf  Ac  J 

CONSUAXIA,  a  Mfal*  with 
brate<l  by  the  Rfini.mi,  ntcordiny  to  Fentn*,  Orid 
(J-'(ut.  iu.  litii)^  Olid  utbtir*,  m  honour  uf  Conaos, 
the  god  of  secret  delibentiona,  or,  omxrdinf  to  Urf 
(t.  y),  of  NeptunuH  Ivjneatria.  Plutarch  {Quaeii, 
Jtvm.  45),  DionyitinA  of  Halieamassns  (ii.  31), 
and  the  Psendo  AjconiuA.  however  {ad  CSe.  ta  Verr. 

142.  ad.  Onlli),  aif  that  Napoaaa  Sfaeattia  aad 
Coaina  wav»  aaty  diftwiBl  naaawtoaMmd  tha 
*anio  deity.  It  waa  »iilcinni*»il  every  V!  i  in  the 
circos,  by  tlie  symbolical  ceremooT  of  uncovering 
aa  altar  dedicated  to  the  god,  wlrioi  was  honed  ia 
tha«Hlh.  fir, 
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m  coKsuc 

tho  founder  of  the  festival,  was  said  to  have  dis- 
coTcred  an  allar  in  the  earth  on  that  spot.  (Com- 
pare Niefauhr,  ffid.  Ram.  toL  i  notea  829  and 

(j30.)  The  RDlcMinity  t  •  k  p'.ace  on  ih  '  Cist  of 
August  with  bunio  and  chunut  races,  and  libatiuiu 
trare  poured  ioto  the  ikmcs  wbidi  consumed  tho 
sacrificrs.  During  these  festive  ir«nies,  horsrs  and 
niiiies  were  not  allowed  to  da  any  work,  and 
•domed  with  gariandt  of  llowen.  It  was  at  thLir 
first  cflebmtion  that,  aoooidiiig  to  the  aacicnt 
legend,  the  Sabine  nuud«ns  were  curried  nfH 
(Varro,  De  Ling.  hit.  vi.  20  ;  Diimys.  i.  2  ;  Cic. 
JMJiep.  il  7.)  Vinil  (^e».  viiL  636),  in  speaking 
of  tbc  rape  of  the  SaUnes,  deacribe*  it  u  having 
occurred  during'  the  celebration  of  tho  Clnvnsian 
^pametf  which  can  only  Ije  accounted  for  by  fup- 
ponoig  tlMit  the  grent  Ctrcensian  games,  in  sub^e 
tjuent  times,  siiprrseded  the  ancient  Consualia  ;  and 
that  thus  the  })oct  substituted  games  of  his  own 
time  for  ancient  ones — a  fiivouritc  practice  with 
ViigiL  I  or  that  he  onlf  meant  to  My  the  lape  took 
phm  at  the  wc3I<kiiowii  Mmi  ia  the  «Sicu»  (the 
Coiuu.ilia),  w  itlioutthinkiqg  of  the  llldi  Circenses, 
ptoperlj  so  called.  [ L<. 

CONSUL  (Ar«re»),  the  highert  republican 
magistrate  at  Rome.  The  name  \a  prnlialily  com- 
posed ot  otm  and  std  which  conuius  the  same  root 
•t  rntUo  J  M  that  consulet  are  those  who  go  to- 
gether," just  ft*  fsnl  is  "one  who  goceoitt,**  and 
yrofsul,  is  "  one  whu  goes  before." 

There  was  a  tradition  that  King  Servius,  after 
Nguladag  the  constitution  of  the  state,  intoided  to 
■bolish^e  kingly  power,  ud  nibetitute  <br  it  tiie 
iuiiuial  ina^'i>litiry  of  tho  consulnhip  ;  and  wbat- 
arer  we  may  think  of  the  tradition,  the  person  who 
devised  it  urait  have  had  a  deep  imight  into  the 
nature  of  the  Roman  state  and  its  institutiniis  ;  and 
the  fact  that  on  the  abolition  of  royalty,  it  was  in- 
stituted forthwith,  gii>«in&,  at  any  rate,  to  show  that 
it  had  iMt'ti  thought  of  before.  Thus  much  is  also 
certain,  th:it  the  cuuauUhip  was  not  a  Latin  institu- 
tion, for  in  Latium  the  kingly  power  was  succeeded 
by  the  diclMorabipb»iiiagiatEaqr  invested  with  the 
anne  jpower  at  that  of  anngv  except  that  it  faisted 
OJily  fur  a  time. 

The  consulship  which  was  established  as  a  re- 
jmblioail  wafpttnef  at  Rome  immediately  after 
the  abolition  of  royalty,  showed  its  republican 
character  in  tlie  circunisuuicc  th.it  its  power  was 
divided  between  two  individuiUs  (imjierimm  dupUr), 
and  that  it  was  only  of  one  year's  duration  (annuum). 
TliLs  principle  was,  on  the  whole,  observed  through- 
otit  the  republican  period  ;  and  the  ciily  exceptions 
an^  that  oometimea  a  dicutor  was  appointed  in- 
Mmd  of  two  eonsnli,  and  that,  in  a  fov  inalBiwies, 
\v)i.;n  nnc  of  the  consi'-Is  had  died,  the  other  re- 
mained in  office  alone,  either  because  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  year  was  too  short,  or  from  religious 
scruples  (Dionys.  v.  .*7  ;  T)'.i>n  Cass.  xxxv.  1),  fur 
otherwise  the  rule  was,  that  if  either  of  the  coa- 
Kiib  died  in  the  year  of  hii  oAioe^  or  abdicated  be- 
furo  iu  expiration,  the  other  was  obliged  to  con- 
vene the  comitia  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  snc- 
i  <s<>r  (suUvffore  or  nuffin  re  cnllojam.)  It  is  only 
during  the  (UsturlMUtcca  in  the  lost  ccntuiy  of  the 
ivpublic,  that  a  Cim»  maintained  himmtf  as  sole 
c;>iisul  (or  nearh'  a  whole  year  (Appian,  De  Bell, 
av.  L  7»  ;  VelL  Pat  ii.  24  ;  Liv.  £pU.  83) ;  and 
that  Pemper  waa  appointed  soila  eonml,  m  order 
t>  privcnt  his  becoming  dictator.  n'l 
tic.  p  Mti.  p.  37  i  IdT.  iijp«<«  107  ;  Appiiui,  JJc 


CONSCt^ 

Bf/i.  Cil'.  ii.  2\  2.-..)  Nay,  in  tliose  trouLled 
times,  it  even  come  to  pass  that  Cinna  and  Marius, 
without  any  election  at  all,  uolped  the  power  of. 
the  consuUhlp. 

In  the  earUost  tiroes,  the  title  of  the  chief  inagis- 
tmtcs  was  not  mnmUt  but  pnuiom;  chancterisiiijf 
them  as  tho  commander*  nf  the  annio*  of  the  re- 
public, or  ivi  t!ie  officers  who  stand  at  the  head  of 
the  &tnte.  'i'mces  of  this  title  occur  in  ancient 
legal  and  ecclesiastical  documents  (Liv.  ni.  S  $ 
Plin.  H.  M  Till  8  :  Fe>-t.  p.  161),  and  also  in  the 
names  pract>>rium  (the  consul's  tent),  and  portu 
praetoria  in  the  Itoman  camp.  (Paul.  Diac  p.  123 ; 
Pseudo>Aieon.  orf  CSa  «•  Vtrr.  i  14.)  Some* 
tin  es  aUo  they  are  designated  by  the  title jft^/f.-^*, 
thoui,'h  it  [.tcrhaps  never  was  their  otiiciai  title,  but 
w.is  ^'ivt-n  them  only  in  their  capacity  of  jodgOk 
(Varro,  De  I..  L.  vi.  9  ;  TJv.  iii.  .'j.i.)  The  namo 
oonsulcs  was  introduced  for  tho  highest  iiugistmtea 
in  H.C.  .'50>">  ^Zonar.  vti.  11*),  and  henceforth  re- 
matned  the  establiihod  title  imtil  the  final  e«cr> 
throw  of  the  Ronan  empire  Upon  the  eelahlwh- 
ment  of  the  republic,  after  the  lianishnient  of  Tar- 
quin,  all  the  powers  which  had  belonged  to  the 
kii%  were  tnnifinied  to  the  eonnda,  except  that 
which  had  constituted  the  king  high  priest  of  the 
state ;  for  this  was  kept  distinct  and  transferred  to 
a  priestly  digoitavyv  edledthe  iwr  aaerenan,  er  ran 

.As  regard*  the  election  of  the  consuls,  it  inva- 
riably took  place  in  the  oomitia  centuriata,  under 
the  pteeidency  of  a  oonnl  or  a  dictator;  and  ia 
their  ahiencc,  by  an  farterm  The  eensnls  tbna 
elected  at  the  Ix'ginning  of  a  year,  wn.  st  .lr  1 
oonmUt  ordimrU^  to  diatinguish  them  from  the 
sit/Teetit  or  ladi  aa  were  elected  in  the  place  of 
tho*e  whn  had  died  or  abdicated,  thotiifh  th^  j  rivi- 
Icges  aiid  powers  of  the  latter  were  in  no  way  in- 
ferior to  those  of  the  former.  (Liv.  xxir.  7,  &.e.; 
conip.  xli.  IB.)  Al  the  time  when  the  consulship 
vv;u  nupcrscdi'd  by  the  imtitutiou  of  the  triUuii 
mUtlarcs  consmlari  potestaie,  the  latter,  of  course, 
presided  at  eiectioni,  aa  the  eoneek  did  befbrf  and 
after,  and  must  in  general  be  regarded  aa  the  repre- 
sentiitives  of  the  cr.usitls  in  every  re-sfKH-t.  It  waa, 
however,  a  role  that  the  magistrate  presiding  at  an 
decthm  aboald  nel  he  ele^ed  hicMelC,  Uioagh  a 
few  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  recorded.  (Liv.  iii. 
35,  vii.  24,  xxiv.  9,  xxvii.  6.)  The  day  of  tho 
election  which  w:u)  ni:(de  known  by  an  edict,  three 
nundines  beforehand  (Liv.  iiL  35,  iv.  6,  xlii.  28), 
naturally  depended  upon  the  day  on  which  the 
magistrates  entered  upon  their  otHce.  The  latter, 
however,  was  not  the  same  at  all  times,  but  waa 
often  changed.  In  gencnd  it  waa  ohaei'fed  aa  n 
rule,  that  tlie  ina.;i«trates  should  enter  upon  their 
office  on  the  kalvndac  or  idus,  unless  particular 
circurostanocs  rendered  it  impossible ;  but  the 
months  themselves  varied  at  difTen'nt  tim  »,  and 
there  are  no  less  than  eight  or  nine  months  in 
which  the  consuls  are  known  ta  have  cntefed  Ufon 
their  functions,  and  in  naunr  of  these  eaaee  we 
know  the  reasons  for  which  the  change  was  made 
The  real  cause  appears  to  have  been  that  the  con- 
sols, like  other  magistrates,  were  elected  for  a  whole 
year;  andtf  hefemthedoMof  timtyearthemagb- 
tracy  became  vacant  either  by  death  or  abdication, 
their  siieee.Hsors,  of  course,  undertook  their  uiHcc  on 
an  irr<  ^utar  day,  which  then  remained  the  </m«  so- 
Iriiriif,  until  another  event  of  a  ?iin-!;ir  k;nrl  rrtiderrfl 
another  change  necessary,    lac  ur^it  consuls,  as 
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(tr  M  we  knov«  cntereii  npoB  tkeir  office  on  the 
Meo  of  8epitaibiw>   (Dionjik  v.  1 1  Litr. m  8.) 

1"'.  r"r  '  <  Han?e  seems  lo  hii\t  b^n  brought  about 
bj  tbe  Mcewiion  of  tbe  {^ba,  a.  c  <i^'^  when  ibe 
OHMalft  <o>ut<i  on  Uia  kalends  of  September. 
(PionTH.  Yi.  4').}  In  n.  c.  47f*,  the  day  wa*  thruwTi 
a  whole  mouth  backward  ;  fur  ai  ihe  cua*LiIi  of  tiie 
preceding  year  ■»  had  fiillen  in  battle,  and  th« 
other  abdkkted  two  month*  before  the  ead  of  hk 
rear ;  hence  the  new  oonauli  entef«d  on  the 
kalends  of  Seztilia.  t  I>ioiiy».  ix.  13  ;  Lit.  ui.  b.) 
Tkii  digr  tmoaamtd.  raail  m.  c  iSU  «b«n  the  ooo- 
Mb  aMktrf  to  «Mk«  mmi  ftr  ll»  teMmn. 
■«  fio  »-T»tor<*d  u|M)n  their  nfTice  on  ihc  uif*  of  Maj. 
The  aamo  day  nsmained  for  the  tw(»  ioUowuig  years 
(Dimy.  X.  M  t  ter.  vii.  IH  :  FaM.  Cap!) ;  but 

'*  hcn  thf  dfceniTirate  wa<t  alj.Nuh.-d,  tt^  .-r  day 
nnst  Lave  beeoBW  the  dies  »olciuiu,  but  Match  it 
wm  is  unknown^  until  in  ikC  443,  we  find  that  it 
the  id'.^t  of  December.  (Dionjs.  zL  63.)  This 
ctuu);^-  h:id  been  occasioned  by  the  triboni  militares 
who  hud  htfo  elected  the  year  before,  and  had  U  t  ii 
lU  nlidkKib  (1^.  tr.  7;  Dionya.  xl  t/2.j 


IlrnceJbrth  the  ides  of  December  remained  for  a 
long  tiM*  tW  diet  aolemk  (LiT.iT.S7,T.  9, 11.) 

In  II.  c.  401,  xhf  rniliLiry  trihiinci,  in  cantequence 
ctf  the  defeat  at  V'eii,  abdjcated,  and  their  Mccessove 
entered  npon  their  office  oa  tlM  fcaleaJs  ef  O^ihw* 
It)  IH-.  3!»1,  tlic  ruiiMils  eoterrd  np-.n  thrir  off^i'o 
u«  ihc  kalfiidi  iji  yuintUia.  (Ltv.  v.  ii2  i  roiup.  ^1, 
viL  25,  TiiL  2U.)  Fn>atluitiMMtetk«ff«h«^ 
ia  aMntiooed,  thotigh  seTeral  events  are  record*^ 
which  must  have  been  accompanied  by  an  aller- 
ntioii  of  tho  dies  loleimis,  until  in  B.c.217,  we 
leant  that  tim  eaasals  ctned  mm  their  eflka 
«■  tka  Uaa  af  MM,  whieh  eoalsn  raaaiaed  m. 
altered  for  many  y^xn  (T.iv.  xx!i.  I,  xxili.  30, 
zzTL  1,  26,  xliv.  lltX  in  B.  c.  154  it  was  de- 
creed that  in  tetf*  Ike  magielmtai  akeald  «nl« 
I  n]tiiu  ihrir  offic*?  on  th<-  Ktuf  JiiiiLur\',  a  Tf  •jul.ntion 
VI  Inch  bcgiui  to  \io  ub«(trvtd  iuu  ^t-ar  AiU'f,  aiid 
remained  in  force  down  to  the  end  of  the  republic. 
(Liv.  EpH.  47  ;  i*roemt$l.)    Thf  l  iuxi^.  .  in 

the  time  at  which  the  conauU  entered  upon  their 


■jffice  at  different  times,  may 
the  following  tabular  view  t« 


ba  gifaftift 


The  day  on  wMdi  t%e  eeosals  entered  en  thew 

tAvr.  dt'tfnnincd  the  d.iy  of  the  flection,  th<nixh 
there  was  no  fixed  rule,  aud  iu  the  earliest  times 
dM  iUctjia  ptolmUy  took  pbce  my  shortly  be- 
fore the  d'>»r  f  tS  -  orticial  year,  and  the  wme  waa 
oocasionail)  t^<-  c^jm:  durif^  the  latter  penod  of  the 
frpablic.  (Lir.  xzzriii.  43^  sUL  38,  xliii.  11.) 
But  when  the  first  of  Jantiary  was  fixed  uf-on  &» 
X^M.  day  f'-*r  cuU'riag  iip)n  the  orticu,  UiC  cousulai 
cemitia  were  usnally  held  in  Joly  or  eren  earlier, 
at  least  before  the  Kalends  of  Sextilia.  (Cic.  ad 
AtL  1 16  ;  Fam.  raL  A.)  Bot  eren  during  that 
period  the  d.ny  of  elcrctioti  dejieiided  in  a  ^reat 
■laaaia  apon  the  discretion  of  tbe  senate  and  oou- 
lala,  vlw  oftea  delayed  it.  (Cic  od  ifIL  iL  20,  ir. 
16,  p.  Lt'j.  A  fan.  1.) 

Down  to  the  year  a.  c  366,  the  con«ultbip  «as 
aeeetiibla  fa  nOM  but  patricians,  bnt  in  that  year 
L.  Scrtius  was  the  fir»t  plebeian  consul  in  conv- 
qwuce  of  tbe  law  of  C  Lidnios.  (Li v.  vL  42, 
Tii  1.)  The  patricians  howerer,  notwithstanding 
the  !aw,  repeatedly  contrired  to  keep  tlie  plebeians 
out  <Ltv.  vii.  17,  IS,  19,  22,  24,28),  until  in 
B.  c  342  the  insurrection  of  the  army  of  Capua 
was  feUo«red,amoM  oAhcr  important 
Vr  the  im  eatablWfcjMwt  of  / 

•hip;  and  it  is  even  said  that  at  tliat  time  a  |<Ie- 
waa  paaeed,  enacting  that  both  consuls 
ba  phibowaa  (Lie.  rn.  42.)  Attempts  on 
\n  of  the  patririana  to  exclude  the  plebeians, 
occur  OA  late  as  the  year  B.&287  (Liv.  z.  15  ; 
Cie.  BrmL  14)  but  they  did  not  MBBaad,  and  it 
r*T:n  : .  -i  a  principle  (4  the  Roman  constitution 
tfx.it  i^Aii  coniiilii  iihould  not  be  patricians.  (Liv. 
zxvii  34,  MPtix.  42.)  The  candidates  usually  were 
divided  into  two  seta,  Um  ana  dtaireni  la  obtain 
tba  patridaa,  and  tb«       to  ablaiB  tba  ilabaian 


&  &  509  to  493  oa  Ibe  I^s  <^  September. 

—  493  ^  479    —    Kalends  of  September. 

—  479  —  451    —    Kalendit  of  .Seztttn. 

—  461—449    —  Ideeofjtfay. 
_  449— 449or4MId«aen>eeanber. 

—  400—  [.r..?.al.ly  till  ^^7,  K.ih  i.di  ..f  Octf.lu  f, 

—  .0*7  —  'S2'J  (perhaps  ^27),  Kalends  of  (juintiUa. 
"—  327  —  223  unknom-n. 

—  2-:.1—  153  Ides  of  Man  Ti. 

—  153  —  ull  the  end,  the  Kalends  of  January. 

pfaea  bi  tba  eenaatsbip  (im  wmm 

Liv.  XXXV.  lOt.     But  ni  in  the  rour»e  of  tune  the 

patricians  were  throws  into  the  shade  by  (he  rieiiif 
power  ol  tba  mMh^  H  caaM  to  paai  that  baib  I 


ttewn  pHtbamt^ 


sul*  w.  r.-  pleU  iariji.  In  b.  r.  Clfi,  the  ausnir*  in- 
deed opposed  the  eleciioii  of  two  plebeians  (Liv, 
zxiii.  31)  ;  but  not  lonir  after,  ai  ac  173,  the  fcel 
of  both  coii^nl*  lifing  plebeians  aftTiallv  fvctirm?, 
aiid  after  thu  it  was  olten  reprated,  tbe  ancient 
distmctinn  between  patiidMa  MM  plabaiaoa  MllDg 
ooanlataty  into  obUviaK. 

The  eotoubhip  was  throughout  the  republic 
repinlcd  04  the  highest  office  and  tbe  irreatest 
honoor  that  could  be  eenierrcd  upon  a  aau  (Cie. 
p.  Plami  9ft  I  PtaL  Diaft  p.  136  ;  Dionya.  ir.  7«), 

fur  the  dictat')r!ihi[<,  though  it  had  a  nm  iHs  imjvriHUi^ 
was  Qut  a  rrgukr  magittracy ;  and  the  censmhipi 
though  conferred  only  upna  eenaalMl^  was  yet  mt 
inferior  to  the  r<insifUhip  in  power  and  influence. 
It  wiu  uoi  till  the  end  of  the  republic,  and  especially 
in  the  time  of  J.  Caeaar,  that  the  consulship  lost  its 
former  dignity  ;  for  in  order  to  honotir  his  friend*, 
he  caused  them  to  be  elected,  sometimes  far  a  few 
months, and  sometimes  even  for  a  few  hours.  ( Sueton. 
Oase.  7«,  Mb  16  }  1>mb  Qiam.  ziiii.  4«  | 

Ifacnb.  SiA  fa.  SL) 

The  jx.wc  r  of  the  conwiln  wna  at  fir^t  equal  t<> 
that  of  the  k  in§s  into  wboee  place  they  stepp^  with 
tbe  except  ion  OT  tbe  prieeily  pawar  at  tba  rex  Mcn* 
rum,  V  li  cli  wa,*  di  tatheil  ftuni  it.  Even  after  the 
Valerian  laws  aiid  the  institution  of  the  thbuneMhi[«, 
the  consuls  who  alona  wan  iaeaatad  with  th« 
ezecutive,  retained  the  most  eztenaive  powem  in  all 
departments  of  the  government.  But  in  the  gradual 
development  of  the  constitution,  some  important 
fnnctiona  wcra  detached  from  tba  conaakhip  and 
aMtgoad  la  MW  flOean.  TUi  via  tlw 
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with  the  ceo  SUA,  in  B.  c.  443,  an  nfHco  whkh  at 
first  wu  confined  to  holding  the  census  and  re^it- 
tcrinp^  the  citizens  according  to  their  different 
classes,  bat  attcrwanl*  tu,<|uirtd  very  extensive 
powers.  [Cknhor.]  Tiit;  6ocoii<i  function  that  was 
ui  tlik  manitor  tolun  firom  the  eoDiaIi»  wm  their 
jodicul  poNver,  which  WW  tranifemd  in  &  o.  366, 
to  a  distinct  mn^istnicy  under  the  tiilo  of  the 
pnetonhip  [PRAMTuaJ ;  and  henceforth  Uw  cod> 
idi  aiifwand  at  judges  only  in  flxtraoridinHy  «MM 
of  i\  criiuiiial  nature,  when  they  wen>  called  upon 
bj  a  senatus  coosultum.  (Cic  lirui.  32  ;  Lir. 
mdx»  17,4cc.«  zIL  9.)  But,  notwithstanding  these 
curtailings,  the  consulship  still  contiiuR-d  t<>  1io  rc- 
gardedas  the  representative ol  regal  pt^wer.  (Polvb. 

n  i  Ck.  J)$  Ley.  »l  d.) 

lu  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  power  of  the  con 
tnls,  wo  must  in  the  outset  divide  it  into  two 
parla,  iii:ismuch  a<  they  wore  the  hi:.'li(.Ht  cni! 
Ruthoritjr,  and  at  the  same  time  the  uiprema  com- 
maadtn  ef  th*  amiML  8o  leo^  m  they  wm  in 
the  city  of  Rome,  thor  were  at  the  haul  of  the 
government  and  tho  administration^  and  all  the 
other  magistrates,  with  the  exception  of  the  tribunes 
of  the  pt^ople,  were  snbordinatp  to  tlicm.  They 
convened  the  senate,  and  as  presidents  conducted 
tike  business ;  they  bad  to  cany  nio  «Seet  tho  de- 
crees of  the  senate,  and  sometimes  on  mgtmt  emer- 
gencies they  might  even  act  on  their  own  authority 
and  responsibility.  They  were  the  medium  through 
which  foreign  affiun  were  brought  before  the  aenatc ; 
all  despntcnes  and  reporti  w«t«  phoed  in  their 
hands,  before  thoy  were  laid  hcftre  the  gcinitr  ;  liy  , 
them  foreign  ambassadors  were  introduced  into  the 
•enatet  ana  they  alone  carried  en  tlw  negoliatiflaa 
between  the  senate  and  foiTi:jn  states.  They  also  ' 
convened  the  assembly  of  the  people  and  pnu'sided 
in  it;  and  tlnu  oondncted  the  elections,  put  Icgis- 
bttve  measures  to  the  vote,  and  had  to  carry  the 
decrees  of  the  people  into  e^t  (  Polyb.  vL  12  ; 
CuMiTtA ;  Sknatus.)  The  whole  of  the  internal 
machinery  o£  tli«  lepoblie  waa»  in  fiwt^  under 
their  supc  rintendonea,  and  in  order  to  bit*  weight 
to  their  executive  power,  they  liad  tno  n\'lit  of 
iommontng  and  arresting  the  obstreperous  (oocuAio 
and  pvwKS  Cie.  «•  Fitf .  9,  Dom.  41%  whkh 
liniiti.d  only  by  tho  riffht  of  appeal  from  their 
Judgment  {prooocatio)  i  and  their  right  of  inflicting 
pttniahment  might  bo  oxeieiMd  atcn  asaiaat  in- 
ferior matjistrates. 

The  oulvwarJ  signs  of  their  power,  and  at  the 
MOM  time  the  means  by  which  they  exercised 
itt  were  twdve  licton  with  the  fiuoes^  without 
whom  tho  eooiTiI  nerer  appeared  in  paUie  (Li v. 
XXV.  17,  xxvii.  27  ;  Val.  Max.  i.  1.  §  9  ;  conip. 
Liv.  vi.  34,  zxxix.  12),  and  wiio  preceded  him  ia 
a  lino  one  behind  another.  (LIt.  sziv;  44  ;  Val. 
Max.  ii.  "2.  §  1.)  In  the  city,  however,  the  axes 
did  not  appear  in  %ke  iaaccs ;  a  rc^ulaliui)  said 
to  havo  Men  introduced  by  Valerius  Publicola 
(Dioiiys.  V.  2,  ly,  75,  X.  59),  and  wliich  is  in- 
timately connected  with  the  rigiit  of  appeal  ti-um 
a  conaulHi  aentence,  whence  it  did  not  apply  to 
the  dilator  nor  to  the  decemviia.  Now  as  the 
provocatio  could  take  phice  only  within  the  city 
nJid  a  thousand  pact  s  in  circunitcrcnLf,  it  inn.it  be 
toMweed  that  the  axes  did  not  ap|>ear  in  the  fiisces 
within  the  aamo  iimtta,  an  opinion  which  ii  not 
contradicted  by  the  fiict  that  the  consuls  on  return- 
itig  from  war  appeared  with  the  axes  in  their  fasces 
ift  the  Oampna  Marthn,  at  tha  refy  gttea  of  Rome ; 


fui-  they  had  the  imperiuni  miliuire,  which  ceased 
as  sotHi  as  they  had  entered  the  city. 

But  the  powers  of  the  consuls  were  far  mors 
extensive  in  their  capacity  of  supreme  commander* 
of  the  armies,  when  they  were  wiiiiout  the  jirc- 
cincu  of  the  ci^,  and  wen  invcoted  with  the  full 
imperiom.  When  the  levrnig  of  an  amy  wita 
decreed  by  thi*  senate,  the  consuls  tunducted  tlie 
levy,  and,  at  first,  had  the  appointment  ot  all  the 
mhordinato  ofleen  —  a  rig^t  which  onbeeqaently 
they  shared  with  th«'  pt'0|ile  ;  and  the  soldiers  had 
to  take  their  oath  of  alli  ^ianoe  to  the  consuls. 
They  also  determined  the  contingent  to  be  fur- 
iiislii^d  by  tho  allifs  ;  and  in  the  province  assigned 
to  them  they  had  the  imUuLitiMl  administration, 
not  only  of  all  niliuiry  afhiirs,  but  of  every  thing 
else,  even  over  life  and  death,  oxeepting  onljr 
the  conclusion  of  peace  and  trnmee.  (Polyb.  ti. 
12;  conijure  KxKiniri's.)  The  trea!iury  \v;i-, 
indeed,  under  the  control  of  the  senate ;  but  ia 
rvgard  to  the  ospenaee  Ibr  war,  tho  oonenla  do  not 
ajipoar  to  have  been  botind  down  to  the  sums 
>>i-anti'd  by  that  body,  but  to  have  availed  them- 
solves  of  the  public  money  as  eimunotanooi  re- 
qiiire<l  ;  the  titiaestors,  however,  kf*pt  a  strict  ac- 
count of  the  ex])enditure  (Poi^'b.  vi.  12,  13,  1.5  ; 
Liv.xltY.  16).  But  when  m  Umeo  of  need  money 
was  to  be  token  from  the  oararmm  »iw<<rin^  of 
which  the  keys  seem  to  have  been  in  the  exchuire 
posACssion  of  the  consuls,  they  had  to  be  authorised 
by  a  scnatus  conooltom,  (Liv.  xxvii.  10.)  In  the 
early  times,  the  ennonlt  had  the  power  to  diojpoee 
of  the  lnvity  in  any  way  tln'y  ji^ia'^'-d  ;  '^rimetimes 
they  diiitributcd  the  whole  or  a  part  of  it  among 
the  soldiert,  and  some  times  they  sold  it,  and  de- 
p<-»siti  d  the  produce  in  the  puVlic  treasury,  which 
iu  later  times  became  the  usiuU  practice. 

Abtise  of  the  consular  power  was  pri'\eiitocl, 
first  of  all,  \iy  each  of  the  consuls  being  dc|>endrnt 
on  hii  collcat^uc  who  was  invested  with  equal 
rights  ;  for,  if  we  except  tho  provinces  abroad 
where  etich  waa  pennittod  to  act  with  nnlimited 
power,  the  two  connib  could  do  mthtng  tmleoo 
Itoth  were  nnaniiiions  (Pionys.  x.  17  ;  .\[ipian, />ff 
lUlL  CXv.  iL  11),  and  against  the  seoti*ncc  of  one 
oonani  an  appeal  might  be  bronght  befcR  h»  ool- 
leau'tie  ;  nay,  one  cttnsul  mirjht  of  his  own  accord 
put  his  veto  on  the  proceedings  of  the  other.  (Liv. 
ii  18,  27,  iil  34  ;  Dionys.  v.  9  ;  Cib  l>o  Zrf^.  iiL 
4.)  Hat  in  order  to  avoid  everv  unneces8ar\'  di»- 
pute  or  rivalry,  arraugemcnta  bad  been  made  from 
the  fir>t,  that  the  real  fiinctions  of  the  office  should 
be  performed  only  by  one  of  them  cTeiy  altemata 
month  (Dionys.  ix.  4.^)  ;  and  the  one  who  was  in 
tlie  actual  exercise  of  the  consular  jx^wer  fi>r  the 
month,  was  preceded  by  the  twelve  lictors,  \\  hence 
ho  to  eommonlv  deecribed  brthe  words  ; 
fisffs  era  fit.  (I.iv.  viil.  12,  ix.  t'.)  In  the  early 
tinus,  h!»  cuikague  was  then  not  accompanied  by 
the  lictors  at  all,  or  he  was  preceded  by  an  acrensus, 
and  the  lictors  followed  after  hiin.  (Cie.  Ik  /I'd 
I'uU.  iL  31  ;  Liv.  ii.  I,  iii.  ii.'i  ;  couip.  Uiuny<j,  v. 
2,  X.  24.)  As  n>gard.s  tin-  later  times,  it  is  ccrtiiin 
that  tho  cooiiul,  when  he  did  not  perform  the 
functions  of  the  office,  was  followed  by  the  twelve 
lictors  (Suet.  Ca^s.  2U)  ;  when  this  custom  aro>^o  is 
uncertain,  and  we  only  know  that,  in  the  time  of 
PolybiuB,  the  dictator  had  twentyoMor  lictnro.  It 
is  commonly  bi-lieved,  that  the  consul  who  fur  the 
month  b«ing  performed  the  functions  of  the  office, 
waadMignalea  aa  th«  mmimajtiti  hat  tha.aii^ 
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cu'rits  thcmjeiTet  were  doobtfnl  aa  to  whether  the 
term  applMd  to  the  ooe  who  hod  the  fiMcet,  or  to 
the  oa«  who  kid  been  elected  fint  (Fest  161 )  ; 
and  then  mmm  lo  b«  good  rmmoo  Car  b^cring 
that  the  wnri         kad  wfewac*  obIt 

of  ih'-  consul,  so  that  thf  old.  r  "f  llif  rwi>  w.is 
oiled  coQSul  major.  (Lir.  uz vti.  47  ;  Cjc  /ie 
J|»  ML  iL  31  ;  YaL  Vai.  1.  f  1  t  Plot 
AiA/.  12  ;  Dinnyt  rl  57.  >  f^wing  to  \hf  mprct 
|*m1  to  the  elder,  he  pn-«i»l'  li  at  th<-  mu  tiny  of 
the  tefiate  which  win  held  imni.-.iiat.  ly  ;iUer  the 
el/^rTTOT).  t  I>iv.  it.  H;  fi.-Iliii-*,  u.  15.)  AiHiiher 
poiDt  whtch  act««l  m  a  clii  vk  upon  the  exercise  of 
tha  CMHriar  pawr,  the  certainty  that  after 
the  expimtkn  of  tbdr  office  th«;f  aMa  ha  caUod 
to  acmunt  for  th«  nmnner  in  wmeh  th^  had  em- 
ductod  themselve*  in  th<»ir  ill  nijuuity.  M.uiy 
ra»<^  are  on  recai<d,  in  which  after  their  abdication  1 
thfr  were  waMed  and  eaa^eiaBwi  aai  aalT  Ibr  0>  I 


leji^I  or  Mri(  i>ristitiitir.na1  nrT-.l.u'  rilsMf.ir  iiii>f  •rtuu'  *  ' 
in  war,  which  were  «*cnhe4  <      r  u>  tlu  ir  mre- 
kMmw  or  want  at  ability.  (Lir.  ii.  41,5*2,54,  til, 
ill  31,  xxii.  40.  49,  riri.       .1,  xx>\l.       ■  C\c.  \ 
£k  AVrf.  Jief*r.  i'u  3  ;  Val.  Max.  vni.  I.  S  4.>     1  he  ■ 
afff  iBa«a«fa»  arrngance  and  power  of  the  tribunes  ' 
did  tiot  •^>p  here,  aai  wa  aat  aii£nH|aeBllf  fad  ' 
that  consul%  even  Aaiinff  the  tnM  «f  thtir  allee, 
were  not  only  thiralwtcd  with  punl-lmiont  and 
bat  ««f«  actually   •uhji(>ctcd  to 
(Uw.'W.  98,  T.  f ,  sKl  31,  KpiL  4«,  55 
Cie.  De        11      m  Vat.  9  ;  Val.  Mai.  ix.  5.  i  1  ■ 
Dion  Caaa.  luxvil  50,  xxxviii.  C,  xxxix.  35).) 
guwetliaM  tlw  peopla  thenuelvvs  oppowrd  the 
consuls  in  the  exercise  of  their  power.  <Mv.  ii.  55, 
53.)    Lastly,  the  cumuU  were  depend,  nt  upon  the 
iMata    [SsvATtia]    There  occurrrd,  however, 
times  wht'n  the  |)Ower  of  the  consul*  thiu  limitMl 
by  rppuMiau)  institutions  waa  thou;;ht  iiuidcqtiate 
la  Mwa  the  repnMie  from  perils  into  which  she 
wat  duawn  hf  ciicawwtaow  ;  and  on  sarh  nrca- 
•tons  a  ■eiMtiit  (MNMoltmn  aiito^wf  or  dtitnt  cfifnim 

fcrrtd  u{»n  them  full  dwrtatonal  power  not  rr- 
•taadaad  chber  bf  tha  Maato,  the  pe«|pl^  «r  the 
tribune*.  In  the  enrlr  rim--«,  s-uTi  «*>natn«  con- 
tultti  are  rarely  mentioned,  .-m  it  »*•  customary  to 
appoint  a  dictator  on  snch  emcrgenciei  ;  but  when 
the  dictAton<hip  had  fallen  into  distue,  the  setinte 
by  the  alxne  mentiooed  formula  inTeatcd  the 
•awnlni  fm  lia  tiiM,  wilb  dieMorial  pavar. 
(DicraTOB.] 

On  entering  upon  thcfr  offea,  the  enntals,  and 
afterward*  the  prafitor*  al><>,  .•ilt  t  il  .ution;:  !>;>  • 
laathar  at  ta  tha  huaineia  which  each  bad  to  look 
alln;  a»  that  cfiary  ana  had  bk  dMact  apboa  of 
.■i<  *.i'>ri,  ivhir^i  t'TTST^d  hl<  j-ror  Inriii.  Tin*  '-r- 
dioary  way  in  which  the  provincri  were  a^^sigiied 
4a  am,  waa  bj  lot  (tartki ptwindoM),  unleM  the 
fo!!<;i«iif!«  nZTf^A  amonf^  themselves,  without  any 
suth  loeaus  of  decision  (enmpartm  inter  te  jirorin- 
fWM,  Lir.  ixir.  10,  xrx  I,  xxxii.  8  ;  Cic.  mi  Fam. 
L  9).  The  decisioa  by  lot  waa  tetarted  to  forno 
other  reason  than  becaaae  the  two  cmaalt  bad 
eqn&l  rights,  and  not,  a*  fnvw  Wlifvo,  Irf'criu*'  it 
waa  thenlqr  isleiided  to  leave  the  decision  to  the 
gadb;  If  k  wtm  dMWfbt  that  aae  ef  tba  eoaialf 
was  pni'ii'-iitlv  qiialififd  f^r  ;i  jcirtlci.Iiir  {ifovimc, 
either  on  acooont  of  bis  experience  or  pert<>r,:il 
dtantetav  it  ftaqueutfy  bafipeiie4«  AaC  a  eeinnm 
BOD  waa  fixcn  t<'  hiin  f.iirn  inrfprn  nvjfra  ottlinnn^ 
it  c.  bj  the  amate  and  without  any  drawing  of 


lota.  (LIt.  iiL  2,  tiil  16,  xzxTii.  1  ;  Clr  a.t  in.  i, 
19  :  comp.  Lir.  zxxt.  20,  xlL  8.>  In  tlx-  mrlirst 
timet,  it  seems  to  hare  been  the  nut<>iii  fur  only 
one  of  the  eoaml*  la  wmb  oat  at  the  bead  of  the 
nmir,  aa<l  fer  the  aiher  la  femain  at  Rouse  for 
\hr  I  r"to<  tii«n  i  f  tlii"  citv,  to  carry  on  the  iid< 
mmutratton  of  ihc  uvic  aflkirs,  aalea^  indeed, 
wan  were  earriad  m  fai  two  ^iSrmit  qnartm 
wLiili  r»-(!.i.T,'<1  it  necessary  for  both  tn 
tH*.u  iW  hdii.  (Diitnys.  *L '24,  Ul  ;  conip.  Liv. 
iii.  4,  22,  vil  SS.)  Nay,  we  find  that  even  when 
Rome  had  to  rwrtmd  with  one  fonuiiliM.  fii.  ri  v, 
the  two  consul  marched  oat  to^ft-thf f  (^Liv.  ii.  44, 
iii.  8,  t>'<,  \  ni.  6,  &c.)  ;  but  the  turces  sere  et|iiallT 
divkied  betwrm  thcta,  in  each  a  manner  that  mc  h 
bad  tba  eammand  of  two  lejpons,  and  had  the 
»ii}.r.  :n<'  c  fmiinaiM  i.ii  ever)-  alternate  dnv.  (P»lvl>. 
iii  107,  110,  ri.  26  ;  Lir.  iv.  4«»  axil  'i7,  41, 
irriH.  9  t  eaa^  Ifi.  7«.) 

Wtvn  X\\<-  Wx'WAW  (Ji.nnnt .  \tri,,VMl  Ix-votid 
tile  mtural  b«>«ttidaf les  of  Italy,  the  two  consuls 
were  not  rnonffh  to  andertake  the  adaiinbtratkHi 

of  th<-  ;i:m\:m  .-.,  imi!  pm.'ti'in  w  rn^  n|']if>iiit.'."1  \o 
undcruki-  iLl-  (.uiiiiiinnd  tu  siot.i.-,  whiic  the  nuiro 
imporunt  ones  «wia  (ast^rred  fiar  tbe  eeneula. 
Hcnca  a  diatiactian  vae  mode  U-tw<>.-n  prorinrum 
mnmdtf*t  and  fewiferiVie.  (Lir.  xli.  H.)  [  I'ko- 
viv.  It  reninitx-d  with  the  senate  to  deti-r- 

mine  into  arhieh  pnrriocea  eoneula  wrrs  la  be  scot, 
and  ia«a  which  ptaeten,  and  iku  araa  done  eitfier 
before  the  mn.i'imt. -t  nctnally  etiterrd  ujion  thi  ir 
office  ( I jv.  xxi.  I  7),  or  after  it, and  on  the  prufK>»al 
of  the  consuls.  (Lir.  xxr.  I,  xxri.  2S,xzTiL  7,  Af.) 
lJp«in  this,  th>'  fin.,  -'mtes  either  aj(T«'«'«i  rui  ii;; 
themselves  ai>  t<i  w  m^h  province  each  was  to 
undertake,  nr  tii*  )  «irew  lots,  first,  of  cnur^. ,  the 
consuls,  and  after  them  the  praetors,  (►ne  of  the 
laws  of  C.  Gracchus,  however,  introHnr»"d  the  rc- 
j{iilation,  that  every  yeor  the  senate,  preriotis  to 
tha  osntular  eleetionH  ahould  dctctmiae  open  lha 
t«»  eanealar  pcorbieaa,  in  order  to  avoid  partUlitr, 
it  Ix  in.'  t  unknown  who  \\-it<-  ti>  1-c  the  consult. 
It  iiad  been  custonuirv  from  tbc  eailicet  times  for 
t)i«  consnb  to  enter  their  proninee  in  the  year  of 
{(i<-ir  coinnl-hij',  *^iffi*T  at  t^i"  \rry  })ejj'inninp  or 
aftt-rivaxiia  ;  but  la  the  latUr  htMl  of  thi-  rrpubliCf 
the  ordinary  practice  of  the  cnn<inls  waa  to  remain 
at  Rome  during  the  year  of  their  office,  and  to  go 
into  their  province  in  the  year  following  as  pro- 
consuls, nntil  at  length  in  b.c.  5.3,  a  senntOl  em* 
raltnia,  and  tha  jtar  after  a  law  of  Ponrpey 
maoied  thai  a  eenatl  of  praetof  shoald  not  go  into 

(iiiy  {ini\  iiKt>  till  five  \t',ir'i  :ift(  r  t!h'  rxpimtiun  of 
their  office.  (Dion  Cass,  xl  -46,  £6.)  When  a 
eoMalwaaanealnUa  ptavijiea)  hv  unpenuB  was 

Iiiiiit.  <l  t'l  it,  and  tA  rx.  rcis^'  the  same  in  any  other 
^ru^iacc  wiu,  at  all  tiim  ^i,  coDsidrrcd  illegaL  (Liv. 
X.  37,  xxix.  19,  xxxi.  4{!,  xhii.  1.)  In  aome  fear 
cases,  this  nil  '  wan  ovr  rl<Hik< d  fur  thf  tri-xKl  of  tho» 
republic.  (L»v.  xxviL  •liJ,  xxu.  7  )  On  the  othi*r 
hand,  a  consul  waa  not  allowed  to  qait  bit  pnH 
rince  bahwe  he  bad  accomplished  the  purpoaa  Ibr 
which  he  bad  been  sent  mto  it,  or  before  the  arrivd 
i)f  h!-«  siifos^or,  uiilesa,  indeed,  he  obtained  the 
raccial  pemiiMion  of  the  acnala.  ^Liv.  xxzvil  47.) 
Otbev  ranttluaa  alia  were  sometimes  divided  be* 
twi  i  fi  thf  foinnl*  liy  lilt,  if  ttit  y  inriH  not  agree, 
for  ('Multiple,  uhicit  uf  thcia  Wtts  to  preside  at  the 
consular  elections  or  those  of  the  censors  {Liv. 
xxiv.  10,  xxxT.  6,  20,  xxxir,  32,  xli.  6),  which  of 
them  was  to  dedicate  a  temple  (Lir.  ii.  8,  27)« 
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nominate  a  dictator.  (Liv.  iv.  26.)  So  long  na  the 
OMMlt  had  to  hold  the  cennUi  ihcy,  undoabtodljr, 
drew  lots,  which  of  tht-m  condent  luttrmn^  and 
even  when  thoy  wciu  out  on  a  common  expedition, 
tliey  ■eem  to  have  determined  bj  lot  in  what  di- 
rection each  ahotild  azerk  hii  actiriqr*  (I^v*  xli* 
18.) 

The  entering  of  a  consul  npon  his  ofHcc  wag 
eonnected  with  great  lolemnitiea:  before  dav break 
each  eonialted  the  aiupices  fisr  hinedf^  whteh  in 

the  I'.irly  tlnu-s  was,  undoulitt'dly,  a  matter  of 
sreat  importance^  though,  at  a  later  period,  we 
Know  it  to  have  been  a  mere  formality.  (Dionya. 
ii.  4,  6.)  It  must,  however,  be  ohscncd,  that 
whatever  the  nature  of  the  auspice*  were,  the 
eiiu>ring  upon  the  office  was  never  eithar  TCOdated 
impoBsihIi>  or  delayed  thereby,  whence  we  must 
»up{>ose  that  tho  object  merely  was  to  obtain  fa- 
vourable signs  from  the  gods,  and  as  it  were  to 
|dace  nnder  the  protection  ot  the  gait  the  office 
on  which  die  magistrate  entered  After  the 
auspices  wiTi?  consulted,  the  consul  returned  home, 
put  uu  the  tojfa  ptwtexta  (Liv.  xxL  63  ;  Ov.  «r 
Pami.  iT.  4.  25,  JPcut.  I  81),  and  nerved  the 
saliitatio  of  his  friends  and  the  senators.  (Dion 
Cass.  Iviii.  6  ;  Ov.  wr  J'out.  W.  4.  27,  &c)  Ac- 
companied  by  these  and  a  host  of  curious  spectators, 
the  consul  dad  in  his  official  robes,  proceeded  to 
the  temple  of  J  upiter  in  the  Capitol,  where  a  solemn 
sacrifice  of  white  bulls  was  offered  to  the  god. 
It  •eems  that  in  this  proceision,  the  mU*  cnnlis, 
as  an  emblem  of  hk  elBee,  wat  cairied  beftc«  the 

coi.Hul.  (Ov.  l.r.  iv.  4.  20,  &c.,  <J,  17,  &c.  ;  Liv. 
xxi.  63  }  Cic.  Be  Ltg.  Agr,  iL  34.)  After  this,  a 
meetbig  of  the  lenate  took  phwe,  ai  whieh  die 
elder  of  the  two  consuls  made  his  report  concern- 
iug  the  republic,  beginning  with  matters  referring 
to  religion,  and  thai  passing  on  to  Other  affairs 
{jrfcm  ad  tenatttm  de  rebus  Jirini*  ti  kHm(i»ti». 
Liv.  vi.  1,  ix.  8,  xxxvii.  ]  ;  Cic.  ad  Qmr.puxi  ii*id. 
5.)  One  of  the  first  among  the  religious  things 
which  the  eoaenle  had  to  attend  to,  was  tho  fidqs 
of  the  feriae  Latinae,  and  it  wae  not  till  they  had 
performed  the  solKinn  Kicrifice  on  the  Alhan 
nuHint,  that  they  could  go  into  their  provinces. 
(Lit.  zxL  «^  udl  1,  m  12,  xlii  10.)  The 
other  affairs  upon  which  the  consuls  had  to  report 
to  tile  senate  had  reference  to  the  distributiou  of 
the  provinces,  and  many  other  matten  connected 
with  the  administration,  which  often  were  of  the 
highest  importance.  After  ihesu  re{M>rLs,  the 
meeting  of  the  senate  broke  up,  and  the  members 
•ooonnanied  the  eomnla  to  their  homee  (Qv.  at 
PohL  IV.  4. 4 1 ),  and  thfo  hefaig  done,  the  consuls 
were  installed  in  their  office,  in  which  they  had  to 
exert  themselves  fur  tho  good  of  their  oountiy. 
Reepeetmg  the  variooi  oAeea  whkh  at  diffiarant 

times  were  temjioniry  ijuhstitntes  for  the  consul- 
ship, such  !is  tlie  dictatorship,  the  decemvirate, 
and  tho  office  of  the  tribuni  ntilitATes  ITBlnlari 
potestate,  the  nader  is  refirred  to  the  separate 
articles.  Towardis  the  end  of  tlie  republic,  the 
consulship  lost  its  power  and  importance.  Caesar, 
in  his  dicbitonhip,  gave  it  the  first  severe  blow, 
for  he  himself  took  the  office  of  consul  along  with 
that  of  dictator,  or  he  arbitrarily  caused  p«'r»ons  to 
be  elected,  who  in  their  actions  were  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  hii  win.  He  himielf  wai  eleetod  at 
first  for  five  year*,  then  for  ten,  and  at  length  for 
life.  (Sueton.  (Jae».  76,  80  ;  Dion  Case,  xlil  20, 
slitL  1,  46,  49(  AppiMi,  Jh  BACkk  VL  101) 


Li  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  Goosular  power  was 
a  mere  shadow  of  what  it  had  been  before,  and 
the  consuls  who  were  elt-cted,  did  not  retain  their 
office  for  a  full  year,  but  had  usually  to  abdi- 
cate after  a  few  months.  (Dion  Cass,  zlviii.  35, 
xliiL  46  }  Lneu,  399.)  Theee  imgolaritiea 
increoied  to  mch  an  extent,  that  in  the  re%n  of 
Commodns  there  u  i  r.  no  less  than  twenty-five 
eonaula  in  one  year.  (Lamprid.  C^rauno*^  6  ;  Dion 
Cmm.  IxxiL  12.)  In  the  tepnhliean  time,  theyear 
had  received  its  name  from  the  consuls,  and  in  all 
public  documents  their  names  were  entered  to  mark 
the  year  ;  bat  from  the  time  that  then  wefo  moM 
than  two  in  one  year,  odIv  thos»»  that  entered  upon 
their  office  at  the  beginning  of  the  yetur  were  re- 
garded as  cmnUe$  ordinarii,  and  gave  their  muaea 
to  the  year,  though  the  suffecti  were  likewise 
entered  in  the  Fasti.  (Sueton.  DomiL  2,  Galb.  6, 
Vitfll.  '2  ;  Senec  De  Tm.  iii.  31  ;  PVm. Fmei/r.  3: 1  ; 
liampcid.  AL  Sev.  2&)  The  consules  ordinarii 
linked  higher  than  theee  who  were  elected  after* 
wards.  The  election  from  the  time  of  TilK-rius  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  senate,  who,  of  conise,  elected 
only  Uioee  thi^  vela  reeommended  bjr  tho  em« 
pernr  ;  '.hntr  who  were  elected  werether  ann"iiTici:Hl 
(reHuuUutt'}  to  the  people  assembled  in  what  was 
called  comitia.  (Dion  Cass.  IviiL  20  ;  Plin.  Pamty, 
77  ;  TacAn*.  iv.  68.)  In  the  last  centuries  of 
the  empire,  it  was  customary  to  create  honorary 
consuls  (oomsvUs  komorarii)  who  were  chosen 
by  the  lanaia  and  •anctkmed  by  the  empenr 
(GaaskxL  1 10 ;  Jnethi.  JVbn.  In.  flO.  e.  1),  and 
consules  snffecti  were  then  scarcely  heard  of  at  all, 
for  Constantino  restored  the  (rfd  cuaUun  of  appoint- 
ing only  two  eanmla,  one  §or  Conetantinople,  and 

the  other  for  Rome,  who  were  tn  art  as  suprenio 
jud^  (tinder  the  emperor)  for  n  wlioie  year,  and 
bendat  theae  two  there  were  no  others  except 
honorary  mnsuls  and  consulures.  Although  tho 
diiniity  of  these  honorary  consuls  as  well  as  of  the 
consules  onliiiarii  and  sutTecii  was  merely  nmainal, 
•till  it  was  n^arded  as  the  highest  in  the  empire^ 
and  WM  loiqint  after  by  noble  and  wealthy  pmona 
with  the  jfreatest  eajji ni.  's,  notwithstanding  thts 
great  expenses  connected  with  the  office  on  ac> 
oooil  ef  the  publte  enteitdunMHlt  which  a  newly 
appointed  consul  had  to  give  to  his  friends  and  tho 
people.  (Lydus,  De  Mofristr.  ii.  8  ;  Liban.  Orai. 
8  :  Symmach.  ii.  64,  iv.  K,  x.  44  ;  Sidon.  Apollin. 
F/iisl.  ii.  l\  ;  C^assiod.  iu  2,  vi.  1  ;  Procop.  /A-  IkH. 
J'ers.  j.  25.)  Sometimes  the  emperors  tliemselvcs 
nssumed  the  consulship  or  conferred  it  npon  im- 
perial jpnnoes.  The  last  coMul  of  Rome  was  Deci- 
mos  Theodorus  Paulinus,  A.  D.  636,  and  at  Con- 
8t.intinople  Klavius  Basilius  Junior,  in  a.  n.  541. 
After  that  time,  the  cmperon  of  the  East  took  tho 
tie  of  eoBiul  kr  theaMTee,  vntil  in  tho  end  it 
fell  i]uite  info  oblivion. 

The  dhcial  functions  of  the  contuls  under  the 
empire  were  as  follow! :  1.  They  presided  in  the 
senate,  though,  of  coarse,  never  without  the  sanction 
of  the  emperor  ;  2.  They  administered  justice, 
partly  ejrtra  ordinem  (Tac  Am.  ir.  IS,  xiii.  4  ; 
OelL  xiiL  24),  and  partly  in  ordinary  cases,  such  as 
manumissions  or  the  appointment  of  guardians  (Am- 
mian.  Maicelt.  xxii.  7  ;  Cassiod.  vi.  1  ;  Sueton. 
CUud,  23  i  PUn.  H.N.  ix.  i3)i  3.  The  kttkgof 
the  pahlie  revmram,  «  doty^  wUdb  had  ftimerij 
been  performed  by  the  censors  (Ov.  ex  Pomt,  iv.  5. 
Id)  ;  4«  The  conducting  of  the  ^mcs  in  theCircua 
and  of  pnhlic  solemnitiw  in  hosinirof  the  empenr^ 
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for  wliicli  they  had  in  defray  the  expeowi  mit  of 
their  own  meaoa.  (Saetoo.  Ntm^  4  ;  JnTrn.  zi. 
IM,  fte. ;  CmmALe^  aod iiL  U,  t.  H  10.) 
S»»me  emperors  irideed  granted  the  ninney  tutrtrjxry 
for  iuch  pirpot^  asd  wideaToared  to  check  the 
growing  extraragance  of  the  oMalai  but  theae 
regolationi;  were  all  of  a  transitory  nntun*.  (I^am 
jKid.  Ai.  Werner.  42  ;  V  Aujneil.  12  i  JuiUxu 

AiNL  105.)  Compare  betidre  the  Tarioiu  work*  on 
Roman  hiatory,  K.  D.  Hiillmann,  R'imt.  Cmmdner- 
<Mmmg,  pu  12d,  Ac  ;  K.  W.  Oottling,  G<tdt,  der 
Rom.  Staattmff.  p.  2<i9,  and  above  all,  Becker, 
Umdtmek  dm  BUm.  AUtrtk.  ToL  iL  nvt  iL  pp.  87 
~IML  [L.S.] 

CONSULA'RIS,  throughout  the  time  of  th- 
Roman  re  pa  hi  ic  ai^^nifice  a  penon  who  bae  beeu 
iarested  with  tha  connUhip  ;  bat  under  the  em- 
pire it  l)ecame  a  mere  title  for  the  higher  cli»*  of 
offioen,  who  thereby  obtained  pcrmiumi  ta  bav«} 
the  intignia  of  a  conMil,  without  erer  baring  ac- 
toalljr  b«  en  fon.*iil».  Ht  nce  the  title  \»  a*  almost 
cqoirak-nt  to  tiii*t  uf  au  hunoran-  consul  "  (<«mmW 
iomororitu;  Cod.  Tbeod.  rl  tit.  1*9.  s.  1,  n.  tit  2. 
1.2).  Th«  title  waa  pnn  taftmUr  to  jamiilii  •» 
fcnBeil^  peiMM  aftef  thctf  eoMBwIitp  MM  WMdly 
uiideruiken  the  command  (jf  an  anny  in  the  jiro 
Tiaco,  and  in  manv  inttancet  they  were  the 


ICO,  and  in  many  inttancet  they  were 
the  legati  principis  «r  lh»  magieiri 

(Veget  ju  'J  ;  Dig.  3.  til.  2.  s.2.)  It  wai  fiirthf-ra 
cMUiU4ia  custom  eatabliiibed  even  by  the  kni  em- 
perora  to  gire  to  govemon  of  imperial  pro^-incca  tha 
title  of  consular^,  ;rri"?,r  rtiTe  of  th«-ir  evrr  having 
been  ctKuuit.  {>^>-  l  .1  fj.  33,  71^6.  ^3,  I/omU.  b  ; 
Tm;  Jfn0,  9,  1 4,  40  }  'Conmlana  tkui  gradMlIy 
becmae  the  established  title  for  thoee  entmaiad 
with  the  adiainistration  of  imperial  prortncea. 
The  emperor  Hadrian  divided  July  into  fonr  re- 
fkuk  aad  otm  mck  ha  placed  aa  officer  who  like- 
^  1m  ih«  titk  «r  «NMnhria,  nd  «M 
with  the  administration  of  justice  in  hi»  district, 
whence  be  ta  imjuently  called  Juridum*  (iSpar- 
tin.  Bair,  22,  with  the  note  of  Salmaa.).  At 
Constantinople  the  title  was  given  to  the  f-iyT 
iBtandcBta  oif  the  aquaeducts  (coosulaxcs  aquannn 
vha  had  to  aee  that  all  public  and  private  places 
were  propi^j  aapplied  with  water,  and  who  teem 
to  hare  been  analogooa  to  the  coiatorea  aqitamm 
«f  Rome.  They  are  frequently  mentioned  in  in* 
■friptinM,  nd  la  the  Codex  of  Jastinian  and 
TheododtM.  [L.  S.] 

CON'TRACTT'S.  rO«'"='*TirmB*) 
CONTROVE'R^IA.  [Junax.] 
GONTUBBRNA'LES  («r<«nnfrw).  Thie  word, 
in  its  original  nn-aninjr,  aignified  m*^Ti  vA-n  screed 
in  the  same  army  and  lived  in  the  H.iti;i'  t«>nt.  It 
is  derived  from  taUrma  (aAenrards  tufMrnucttlmmX 
whifh,  a*:cord'r'rL'  F'^stnu,  was  the  original  name 
for  a  miJitarv  tent,  aa  it  was  made  of  b'-ardj 
{talmiiu).  Each  tent  was  occupied  by  ten  soldiers 
leomtabemakt),  with  a  sabordinete  offiecr  M  their 
head,  who  was  called  deeammt^  and  {n  later  ttaifli 
mpKl  eomiiAer%xi.  (Vegrt.  Ix  Tie  Mil.  ii.  8.  13  ; 
enaavc  Cie.  Pn  L^,  7  \  liirt.  lUU.  Aka.  16  ; 
Drakenborth,  Ad  Um.  t.  9.) 

Y'jung  Romans  of  illo-ttrioas  fiimilies  used  to 
accomyny  a  distin^tshed  general  on  his  expedi- 
tSoaa,  er  to  Mi  psxrvmce,  fbr  die  purpoee  of  gaining 
ander  hi*  guperintondence  a  pmclical  training  in 
the  art  of  war,  or  in  the  adminittration  of  public 
and  were,  like  addieia  living  in  the  aame 
aUedhiacaarfMAmfafc  (Ob/^CMMp 


OONVBNTUS.  W 

I'm  phinr  1 1  ;  Surt  42  ;  Tacit.  A^.  5  | 

iroDtm.  6toja^^.^r.  1.  11  j ^atarcb.  i^eiii|^|  a.)^^ 

was  appli.'d  to  jicr»onii  mini'-cfrd  bv  t:<  »  nf  inti. 
mate  hiendship  and  living  under  the  same  roof 
(Cic  Ad  Pam,  fat.  9  \  Plin.  KpkL  H.  19)  t  aad 
hence  when  a  five  man  and  a  (.lave,  or  two  tKlavr% 
who  were  not  allowed  to  cuiitiatl  a  i«<giij  nmrruige, 
lived  together  as  husband  and  wifs  they  were 
called  tomtmiermdm;  and  their  cecmection,  as  well 
as  their  fJace  of  rftldeme,  eumtithermimm.  (Colum. 
lii.  1.  a,  18;  r.trii  V//.  5  Taciu  //iW.  i. 
O,  lii.  74.)  CicMo  {Ad  Att.  ziii.  2n)  calls  CarMir 
the  eeaidhirMlSr  ef  QoiriaM,  thereby  alluding  to 
the  fiirt  that  Ca  •.u'  had  .iI1ovsc<l  fm  awn  statue  to 
be  erected  m  the  teuiple  of  t^iinnus  (camp.  Ad 
Att.  xiu  4.S,  and  Suet  *  am,  li).  [L.  &] 

CONTr  RK  RMIUM.  (C0lfTimi»AI.Mt 
Cusk.vmnA.1 

C0NTU8  (morrit,  from  asrr/w,  I  prick  er 

[lierce),  was,  as  Nonius  (xviii.  24)  eiprrucs  it,  a 
ong  and  strong  wooden  pole  or  lUke,  with  a 
pointed  iron  at  the  one  end.  (Vir^'.  Am.  \  .  JUS.) 
It  was  used  fiar  varMoa  porpoaca,  but  chi^y  ae  A 
punt-pole  by  aaflera,  who,  in  ahaOov  vmler,  ttmat 
It  into  the  groiiTid,  and  tliu»  jimlx  d  on  tii  )«>at. 
(Horn.  Od.  u.2»7  i  Virg.  t  c.  and  vi.  302.)  It 
akaaartad  aa  a  wane  to  aaand  th*  depth  ef  the 


watiT.  ('Fe»(n»,  r  Prr^^.tniatio^  p.2l4,  od.  MUI« 
ter  ;  Iktimt.  ad  Terenl.  Hee.  i.  2.  2.)  At  a  lattir 
period,  when  the  Romans  IxH-ame  aojiMUDlcd  with 
the  huge  lunc»  »  or  pikes  of  sornf  of  the  northrrn 
Uorliariaiut,  the  word  txmhu  ■mm  applied  to  that 
kind  of  weapon  (Virg.  Aen.  \x.  510  ;  Tacit.  //•*£. 
I  44,  iiL  27 ;  Lamiiiid.  Commod,  19)  {  and  the 
long  pikes  preoHarto  the  SamaiiaM  wen*  always 

di^iirnaJ<'d  by   this  narn<-.     (T.uit.   Tl"t    i.  7.9, 

AmmoL  tL  95  ;  Stat  AdUl,  iL  416  j  Valcr.  Flae. 
vi.  1M.  and  a«han.)  iL.K\ 
roNVENIHB  IN  MAMUIC  (Matsi- 

CONVENTIO  NFS.  fOmATiom) 

rtlXVEXTI  S  ((Ti'foioi,  (Twowtria,  or  crvva- 
ymyii)  is  prwperly  a  uamc  may  Im*  ti^en  to 

any  assembly  of  men  who  me>"t  for  a  crn.un  j'lir- 
poM!.  (PaoL  Diac  pi  42,  ed.  MUller.)  But  wh<>n 
the  Romans  had  reduced  foreign  conntries  into 
the  form  of  prortnces,  the  word  comt^ithu  assumed 
a  more  deftnito  aNanii^  and  waa  antUed  to  th* 
meetings  ef  die  prornMsale  in  eertan  plaeet  ap- 
pointed by  the  j)nictor  or  [iroroimul  f>r  tin-  jmr- 
poee  of  adininistenng  instice.  (Cic.  ta  Verr.  iL  20, 
24,  iO,  iv.  29,  48 ;  Cic  ad  #bak  XT.  4  $  Herat. 
Snf,  ».  7.  22  :  Caen.  lUlt.  nr.  ii.  21  ;  Ilirt.  //.  7. 
Afr.  97.)  In  ordtr  tt»  facilitnt**  the  adniini»tration 
of  justice,  a  province  was  divid<*d  into  a  number 
of  districu  or  cinmita,  each  of  which  was  Iik.M\  i»4v 
called  omem/tu,  yf^nria,  or  jmriadietio,  ((Jtc  r« 
Verr.  ii.  H,  66  ;  Plin.  Ep.  x.  b  i  Plin.  //.  M  lii 
If  IT*  22,  T.  20.)  ReaMB  citiaaia  Uvitw  in  a  pre* 
Tiaee  vera  tikaWtae  vndff  the  jarisdiction  of  th* 
proconsul,  and  accordingly  all  that  had  to  settle  an^ 
busiaeet  at  a  cooveDtua  bad  to  make  their  apprar> 
anee  thmu  The  to«iia  whidi  had  the  Jna  ftn. 
linim,  had  magistrates  of  their  own  with  a  jurifi. 
dii^o,  from  whom  there  was  no  doubt  an  aiipe:il 
to  the  proooniaL  At  certain  tfanea  ef  the  yr  ar, 
fixfd  by  the  proconsul,  the  people  sMenibb-d  in 
the  chief  town  of  the  district.  To  hold  a  coit- 
ventua  waa  ezpreaaed  by  oomieii/iia  agert,  peragcr^ 
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(Caet.  DelL  GalL  ».  54,  v,  1,  viii.  46 ;  Act  Apost  | 
SIX.  88.)  At  Mldb  a  conventtu  litigant  partita  i 
applied  to  the  proconsul,  who  sclcctod  n  number  of 
judges  from  the  convofitus,  gcnirally  from  among 
the  Romani  residing  in  the  province,  to  try  their 
caues.  (Cic  rii  Verr.  iL  13,  See. ;  Niebohr,  /iut. 
Aim.  vol.  iii.  p.  732.)  The  proconsul  himself  pre- 
sided at  the  trials,  and  pronounced  the  sentence 
wcordiog  to  the  riews  of  the  judges,  who  were  his 
■Mwsnri  (eomilNias  or  imaiHoHi).  At  tlie  pro- 
eeosul  had  to  cnrry  on  all  official  proceedings  in 
the  Latin  laoguogo  (VaL  Max.  ii.  2.  2),  he  was 
idwajra  attended  by  ea  faiterpratw.  (Cie.  &  Ferr. 
iii.  .37.  n'l  Fam.  xiii.  54.)  ThcM  conrontiis  appear  , 
to  have  been  generally  held  aftt-r  the  procoiiiiil  ' 
had  settled  the  milituy  afiun  of  the  |H«vince  ;  at 
least  when  Caesar  was  pMoonsnl  of  Gaul  be  made 
it  a  regular  prsctice  to  bold  the  conventos  aAer 
his  armies  had  retired  to  their  winter-quarters. 
In  the  time  of  the  emperon  certain  town*  in 
each  pnwrince  were  eppobted  the  eeata  of 
standing.'  lourtii,  so  that  tlie  cont\tttiu  were  snpor- 
seded.  (Cod.  Jutt.  L  tit.  40.  s.  6.)  The  terra  con- 
ventus  is  Uutly  applied  to  eertab  hoiSm  of  Roman 
citizens  living  in  a  province,  fomiin^  a  sort  of  cor- 
poration, and  reprcsculiug  the  Uumiin  {jcople  in 
their  distriet  or  town;  and  it  was  from  amoof 
these  that  prooonsnls  generally  took  their  assist* 
ants.  Such  corporations  are  repeatedly  mentioned, 
an,  for  example,  at  Syracuse  (Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  1 .3, 
2d,  iii.  13,  IT.  25,  31,  t.  36,  &c),  Capua  (Caet. 
D$  lMLCl9.l\4  ,  Cic.  p.  5ML  4),  Salau  (Cms. 
A-  /{'If.  Civ.  iii.  !)),  PuttMili  (Cic.  in  Vat.  ^\ 
and  Corduba  (Caes.  De  lielL  Civ.  ii.  19;  comp. 
FllOVtflCtA.)  CIaS,] 

coNvrviLfM.  rsvMPositM] 

COOPTA'KE.  [CoLLKoitM.j 

CO' PI  UN  US  (K^MVf,  Engl.  coffinX  a  laige 
kind  of  wicker  basket,  made  of  willow  branches. 
(Moer.  .\tt.  and  Hesych.  s.  r.  "Afi^ixos.)  From 
Aristophanes  (Av.  1223)  it  woald  seem  that  it 
wae  need  hj  the  Qreeke  a  basket  or  cage  for 
birds.  The  Romans  need  it  for  agricidtaral  pur- 
]n<^(^\  and  Colnnn  lla  (xi.  3.  p.  4fir),  ed.  Bip.)  in 
describing  a  method  of  procuring  early  cucumbers, 
MTi,  thai  they  should  oe  lown  in  well  amnwed 
soil,  k<*[>t  in  a  cophiiiii%  no  that  in  tlii»  ca»e  we 
huvc  to  consider  it  as  a  kind  of  portable  hot-bed. 
Juvenal  (.Sti/.  iiL  14, and  tl  S42\  wImb  speaking 
of  the  Jews,  uses  the  expression  oophinut  et 
f'lK-nuin  (a  truss  of  hay),  figuratively  to  designate 
their        di-grec  of  poverty.  [OiRBis.]    [L.  .S.] 

COKUIS,  dim.  CO  KBULA,  CORBICULA, 
a  basket  of  very  peculiar  ibcm  and  eaaunon  nse 
among  the  Romans,  both  for  agricoltnial  and  other 
purposes.  It  was  nude  of  eaicn  twirted  tagMher, 
and  wasof  a  conical  or  pyrantdal  shapes  {YU.  L.L. 

V.  KJ.O,  ed.  Miiller;  Isidnr.  Onij.xx.^;  Cic  pro 
.V../.  3a  ;  Ov.  Mil.  xiv.  643;  IMauU  Aul.  ii.  7.  4  ; 
Sui-t.  S'rr.  1!).)  A  kosket  answering  precisely 
to  tlii*  di  scription,  Iwth  in  form  and  material,  is 
still  to  be  seen  in  everyday  unc  amonij  the  Cam- 
puian  peasantry,  which  is  called  in  the  liuipiogc 
of  the  country  la  oorbella,**  a  representation  of 
which  is  introduced  in  the  lower  portion  of  the 
annexed  woodcut.  The  hook  atUiched  to  it  by 
a  string  is  for  the  purpose  of  suspending  it  to  a 
blanch  of  the  tiee  b(o  whidi  the  man  dimhe  te 
inek  his,  oranges,  lemons,  olives,  or  figs.  The 
upper  portion  of  the  woodcut  {AtUiehUa  di  Er- 
Mwae^  lam.  iiL  tnv.  28)  npmenla  a  Reaun  faai, 
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in  which  a  farming  man,  iii  the  shape  of  a  dwarf- 
i»h  satyr,  is  aoen  with  a  pole  (oe'fXAa)  across 
his  shoulder,  to  each  end  of  which  is  suspended  a 
W^ket  resembling  in  every  respect  the  C^ampaniaa 
eorUila ;  all  which  coincidences  of  name,  fom, 
and  description  leave  ao  doubt  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  term  with  the  e^ieet  nsprescnted.    [A.  iLj 


CORBI'TAE,  merchantmen  of  the  larger  clmw, 
8o  called  because  they  hung  out  a  tfr^ns  at  the 
mast- head  lor  a  sign.  (Festus ;  Nonius,  s.  v.) 
They  were  also  termed  easroriies  /  and  hrnee 

I'laiitus,  in  onler  to  designate  the  voracious  ap- 
l>etites  of  some  women,  says,  **  Oirbitam  cibi 
comesse  possnnt  **  (Cha.  Ir.  1.  30).   They  were 
noted  for  their  heavy  build  and  sliig^rish  sailing 
(Lucil.  tip.  Xon.x.r.Corbitae  ;  Pbut  I'oen.  m.  1.4^ 
and  carried  [<n^.«<'nger8  as  well  as  merchandise,  aa« 
swering  to  the  lai  l;c  "  felucca  "  of  the  j>resont  day. 
Cicero  proj»o«ed  to  take  a  piissafie  in  one  of  those 
vessels,  vv  ii;(  !i  he  opposes  to  the  smarter  class  of 
packets  (adearto/a,  04^  Alt.  xvL  6).      [A.  IL] 
CORDAX  (K^pliai).    [Chorvs,  280,  a.] 
CORNrCINES.  [Aknbatorics.] 
CORNICULA'RII.  [ExBnaTua.J| 
CORNU.  [Bxancrrtra.] 
COKNU,  a  wind  instnmient,  anciently  made  of 
horn,  but  afterward*  of  brau.  (Varr.  i^.     v.  1 1 7, 
ed.  M Qller.)  According  to  Athenaena  (ir.  p.  1 84,  a.) 
it  was  an  invention  of  the  Ktmst-ans.     Like  the 
tnlxty  it  dilfcred  fn>ni  the  tibia  in  being  a  larger 
and  more  powerful  instrument,  and  from  the  tuln 
itself,  in  being  cnnrcd  nearly  in  the  shape  of  a  C, 
with  a  cross-piece  to  steady  the  instrument  for  the 
convenience  of  the  perfonner.    In  Greek  it  is 
called  0Tpoy)r^\q  <rdAirry(.   It  had  no  stoppleeor 
pings  to  adjust  the  scale  to  any  particalmr  mode 

(Tliirney*.s  ///.«/.  0/  Afusir,  vol.  i.  p,  518);  the 
entire  series  of  uotos  was  produced  witliout  keys 
or  holes,  by  the  modification  of  the  breath  and 
the  lips  at  the  mouthpiece.  Prolwbly,  from  the 
description  given  of  it  in  the  poets,  it  was,  like 
oar  own  bom,  an  octave  lower  dma  the  trumpet 
The  datsicum,  which  origiiudly  meant  a  signal, 
nuher  tluin  the  musical  instnmient  which  gave  the 
signal,  was  osnally  aoonded  with  the  mmm. 

•*  Sonuit  reflt  xo  classicum  coma, 
Lituusque  aduuco  stridiilos  cantita 
Elipit  jwn.**  (Sea.  OmL  7S4.) 
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From  which  Un*^  wc  Iram  the  distinction  1>ctwfxn 
thm  eenm  and  lUmmt,  m  Cram  Uvid  iAitktm.  L  yH) 
m  fan  tkit  WtVMB  Um  tela  Mi4  eMw— 

TTie  followiiii;  w ^idctit,  takrn  fr^m  Bartholini  (De 
Ttbat,  ft.  403),  iUdfltiate*  the  »boTc  aecoaat.  £BJ.J 


COROLLA-  [CoRONju] 

COUCKNA  (tfT^fwwt),  •  rmwn,  that  i«,  a 
drcnlar  onHunent  of  metal,  Irarrt,  or  tlowen, 
Vom  bj  the  ancienu  round  ihr  hrnd  or  n<>ck,  and 
■Md  aaa  fntircM  w«U  m  funeral  decoration,  and 
n  •  iward  takat,  miKtary,  or  naval  proweaa, 
and  civil  worth.  It  includis  the  »_vnonymp«  of 
the  i^cciea,  for  which  it  ia  oftea  UMd  abiialutclr, 

gHfand  or  wTcTith. 

Judging  from  Homer'i  lilcncr,  it  doa  not  ap- 
ptTT  U}  bav*  htm  adapted  amcngst  tho  Onelu  oi 
the  heroic  ajn's  as  a  reward  of  rorrit,  nor  m  a 
fettiTe  decoration  ;  for  it  is  not  mentioned  ainontrat 
the  laxorirs  of  the  di  iicate  Phacaciaoa,  nor  of  the 
Mitoca.  Botacaldcn  oown  daogiatea  Um  bead 
■f  Vcans  IB  tlM  bjam  to  that  goddaH  (1  and  7). 

Iti  first  iijtr  ><1i]ri;.«ii  ;i«  ail  honorary  reward  i« 
aUribn table  lo  the  athletic  gamea,  in  tome  of  which 
h  bcjtowad  aa  a  priae  upon  the  vielor  (Plin. 
//.  -V.  IT.  39  ;  Pindar.  Ofymp.  iv.  3G),  from  whence 
it  waa  adopted  in  the  Roman  circus.  It  was  th>> 
onlf  eoe  eaotCBded  ftr  bjthe  Spartans  in  tlx  ir 
gTTnna«t'!c  contests,  and  waa  wtn  by  them  whw 
going  to  battle. 

Toe  RomaiM  refined  upon  tlM  piacdce  of  tlte 
Gicdca,  and  invented  a  great  Tanetj  of  crowns 
fined  of  dHferent  materiala,  each  with  a  8<>paratc 
appePation  and  approprbted  to  a  {larticular  juirix^me. 
Wc  |toeeed  to  eaomerate  theae  and  their  proper- 
ticB,  tDclndinf  ia  tlie  Mone  delafl  an  aeceoDt  eftba 
eoTTPsponding  ones,  where  any,  in  Greece. 

I.  Corona  OaaiDioN A  ti&  Among  the  honorary 
crowna  beetowed  bjr  the  Romans  for  vStilaKj 
nchierrmeDt*,  the  most  difficult  of  attainment,  and 
the'  one  which  conferred  the  highest  honour,  was 
the  mumit  obtbUoma^  praeoted  by  a  bolenppiered 
amy  after  ita  libetation  to  the  general  who  broke  up 
the  nege.  It  waa  made  of  (;nws,  or  weeds  and 
wild  flowers  (Plin.  //.  A',  xxii.  7),  thence  called 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xxii.  4),  and  gnmi- 
(Lit.  tiL  37),  gathmd  mm  the 
spot  on  which  ifi*"  l>fleagucred  army  had  been 
endoeed  (Plin.  U  c  ;  AoL  Oell.  t.  6  ;  Fettus, 
$.  9.  (MKmbKi)/  in  alhuion  to  a  enttom  ef  the 

early  a ::'•<<,  in  which  the  ranquiilied  parhr  in  a  con- 
test of  strength  or  agility  plucked  a  mndral  of  gnuts 
inm  the  meadow  whSn  At  ftngglc  took  place, 
tod-gava  it  la  kia  aiyaiKm  im'm  taken  of  tioaij. 
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(AoL  Oell.  y.  r,  :  pii„  /r.  v.  xxii.  4  ;  Frstus, 
t.  9.  Uhmdkmaiu  ;  berv.  ad  ytra.  Amt.  viii  128.) 
A  liet  of  the  few  ffwaai  wha  gafaMd  thia  honov 

j»  piTcn  by  Pliny  (//.  .V.  ixii.  4,  5).  A  n  pre- 
■entation  of  the  eonma  grammM  is  iutrvxluced  in 
the  annased  weodcal  (Oakhard,  Dt  Am»i^ 
TrumpkiM^  p.  268 1  —    -  - 


II.  Corona  Citica,  the  aeeond  in  hononrand 
importance  (Plin.  U.S.  x^i.  -l^.  was  prcM  iit.  ,1  Xa 
the  aaUMT  who  had  praeerved  the  liiiB  of  a  Rootan 
eitiaM  in  haltla  (AaL  Oei.  «>,  and  thecafcia 
accoaqpaniad  with  the  in.«rri|'Ci"n  (Mrirem  terrutmm 
(Ham,  Ckm,  L  S6).  U  waa  originally  made  of 
the  Am,  allerwarda  ef  the  aieiii  hii.  and  finally  of 
the  qiu-rcHS  (Plin.  //.  -V.  xvi.  5^.  l^in-f?  ditri  rrnt 
8«ms  of  oak,  the  rrmson  fur  wiiuii  choice  is  ex- 
plained by  Platnth  {^Qu'if't.  Horn,  pb  151,  ed. 
Reidk).   It  ia  lapraaanted  in  the 


As  the  [.otsettioo  of  dib  cwwn  was  so  high  an 

honour,  its  attainment  waa  restricted  by  very 
Bcrcre  regulations  (Plin.  //.  N.  xvi.  .5),  so  that 
the  following  combinations  nntt  have  been  satis- 
fied befiwa  a  elahn  waa  allowed:  — To  batre  pra- 
Mrrad  the  lUh  «f  a  Honan  cfriian  fai  battle.  Main 
hi*  opponent,  and  maintained  the  >n""iin(l  nii  which 
the  action  took  place.  The  testimony  of  a  third 
party  was  not  admiesftile ;  the  person  rescued 
must  himself  proclaim  the  fact,  which  increaaed 
the  ditfii  ulty  of  attainment,  as  the  Roman  soldier 
was  tomi  i  inly  nawOOag  to  adtflewlad(e  his  obli- 
gation 10  the  pnmren  of  a  comiida»  atiA  la  ihaW 
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him  that  defiBTCOM  which  he  would  bt  eon^led 
to  pay  to  hit  preMTfarif  die  dito  wereeeleUiBbed. 

(Cic.  /Vo  Plane,  90.)  Originally,  thcrcforr,  the 
corona  dvion  wM  pceMnted  bv  the  mcued  wldier 
(AnL  OelL  r.  6  ;  FtAjh,  tL  f7X  efter  the  cUa 
h:ul  b<  on  thnrou^'hly  investigated  by  the  tribune 
who  compiled  a  reluctant  party  to  cuuie  furward 
and  give  his  evidence  (Polyb.  /.  e.)  ;  but  under 
the  empire,  wht-ii  tho  [innrp  was  the  fountain  from 
whence  nil  bonuurs  i-manattd,  the  civic  crown  was 
BO  bngW  leceived  from  the  hnudj  of  the  person 
whote  pceeerTRtion  it  rewarded,  but  firam  the  prince 
himself  or  hie  delegate.  (Tadt  Aim.  zr.  12  ; 
coni|»arc  iii.  2.) 

The  ueMiratian  of  the  life  of  an  ally,  even 
theogh  he  were  a  hing,  would  not  cenfcr  ■  inffi- 
cient  title  for  the  civic  crown.  WhCD  ODcc  oh 
tained,  it  might  always  be  worn.  The  loldier  who 
bad  acquired  it,  had  a  place  reeerred  next  te  the 
senate  nt  all  the  public  spectacles  ;  and  they,  as 
well  at  the  rest  of  the  company,  rose  up  u]iuii  his 
ontiaiiee.  He  wae  freed  from  all  public  burthens, 
at  were  alao  his  father,  and  his  paternal  grnnd- 
fiither  ;  and  the  person  who  owed  his  life  to  him 
was  bound,  ever  after,  to  cherish  his  presenrer  as 
a  parent,  and  afford  him  all  such  offices  as  were 
due  from  a  sen  te  his  flithcr.  (Polyb.  tI  37  ;  Cic. 

Pro  Plan  :.  30  ;  Pliii.  //.  .V.  xvL  5  ;  Aul.  Cell.  v.  6.) 

A  few  of  the  principal  persons  who  gained  this 
TCward,  are  enmnenited  in  the  following  pas- 
sages:—  Plin.  //.  y.  vii.  xvi.  5  ;  Liv.  vi.  20  ; 
X.  46.  L.  Oellius  Puhlicula  jmiposed  to  confer  it 
Vpon  Cicoo  for  having  detected  and  crushed  the 
conspiracy  of  Catiline  (AuL  GelL  t.  6)  ;  and  among 
the  honours  bestowed  upon  Augustas  by  the  senate, 
it  was  decreed  that  a  civic  crown  should  be  sos> 
pended  fion  the  top  of  bis  hooio  (Dion  Gua  Hii. 
16 :  VaL  Max.  il  8./i«. ;  Ovid.  ML  L  «14,  iv. 
953,  Tn'it.  iii.  ].  G  ;  Sencc  Oin.  i.  2fi  ;  Sik  t. 
Culig.  I9t  compare  Ciamd.  17,  TU.  26)  ;  hence  a 
crown  of  oak  Mavee,  with  tlie  inicripticB  eft  enees 

srmi/o^,  is  frequently  seen  on  the  nfMie  of  the 
Au^istan  medaL%  as  abo  on  thooe  of  Oalba,  Vi- 
t<>llius,  Vespasian,  Trajan,  &&,  showing  that  they 
likewise  assumed  to  themselves  a  similar  honour. 

III.  CuRuNA  Navalis  or  RosTR ATA,  called 
also  CLA8SICA.  ( VelL  Pat.  ii.  81.)  It  is  difficult 
to  detennine  whether  theee  ware  two  diitinct 
crowns,  or  only  two  denominations  for  the  same 
Cine.  \"ir^'il  {Am.  viii.  C84)  uniti  <(  h  ith  tcniiH  in 
oue  sentence,  Tempoia  navaU  fulgent  ro(Uruta 
eMnoaa.**  Sot  H  leeaM  prbhaUo  dwt  the  hmm, 
besides  being  a  generic  term,  was  inferior  in  dignity 
to  the  lattiT,  and  given  to  the  sailor  who  l'in>t 
hoarded  an  enemy's  ship  (Plin.  ff.N,  xvi.  3)  ; 
whereas  the  latter  was  given  to  a  commander  who 
destroyed  the  whole  fleet,  or  gained  any  very 
signal  victory.  M.  Agrippa  is  said  tn  have  been 
tM  fint  pcsMn  who  received  the  honour  of  a  naval 
crown,  which  was  ooaJanad  vpeo  him  on  hk  con- 
quest of  Si*!.  Pumpciao  in  B.  c.  36  ;  thmigli,  ac- 
cordins  to  other  authorities  M.  Vairo  was  the  tint 
who  wtabed  It  from  Penpetne  Magnoe.  (Comp. 
Veil.  Pat.  /.  r.  ;  Liv.  EpH.  \2D  •  Dion  Cass.  xlix. 
14  ;  Aul.  GelL  v.  G  ;  Senec  De  liai.  iii.  32  ; 
Festus,  t.v.  NaraJis  Cvmna  ;  Plin.  H.ffm  vUL  31, 
xvi.  4;  Suet.  Claud.  17.)  At  all  events  thry 
were  both  made  of  gold  ;  and  one  at  least  [^ntttrata) 
decorated  with  the  beaks  of  ships  like  the  roitra  in 
the  forum  (Plin.  xvi.  4),  as  aeen  in  a  medal  of 
Aijrippa  ;  the  other  {mtwalU),  vridi  awyiaiMitatinn 
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The  Athenians  likewise  Ix'stnwed  gulden  crowns 
for  naval  services  ;  sometimes  upon  the  person  who 
k'  t  liin  trin  nie  first  equipped,  and  at  othen  upon 
the  captain  who  had  his  vessel  in  the  best  order. 
(Dem.  iJe  Corom,  Prurf.  Aar.  pp.  278,  279.  ed. 
Schaeffer.) 

IV.  ConoiVA  McRALtS.  The  first  man  who 
sealed  the  wall  of  a  besieged  city  was  presented 
by  his  commander  with  a  mural  crown.  (.\ul.  Oi  IJ. 
V.  6.  4  i  Liv.  xxvL  48.)  It  was  made  of  gold,  and 
deeoiated  with  turrets  {muri  pinni*^  Aul.Cfell.  L  e.\ 
as  represented  in  the  next  w<K>dcut  (Guichard. 
D«  Antiq.  Triumph,  p.  265)  j  and  boiqg  one  of  th« 
highest  orders  of  adlitarjr  deeeratiom,  waa  not 
awarded  to  a  claimant  until  after  a  strict  invesli* 
gatioa.    (Liv.  L  e,  ;  compare  Suet  Aig,  25.) 


Cylx-le  is  always  represented  with  this  crown 
upon  her  head  (^Lucret.  iL  607,  610  ;  Ovid.  /Itrf, 
iv.  219  ;  compare  Viig.  Amt,  x.  253,  vi  786)  ; 
but  in  the  woodcut  anneiod  (Cayla^  Ratmml 
d^Amtiq.  vol.  v.  pi.  3)  the  ftm  of  »e  cnwn  k 

verj'  remarkahle,  for  it  includes  the  whole  toweraa 
well  as  the  tuirets.  thus  affordiiu  a  curious  q>rriwm 
of  tha  andent  ttjlb  of  ftrttficayao. 


V.  CtmosA  CaamsNsis  orVALLARis.  The 
first  soldier  who  stinnounted  the  T\il!um,  and  forced 
an  entrance  into  the  enemy's  camp,  was,  in  like 
maanar,  presented  with  a  golden  crown,  called 
corona  oaiftnaiis  or  vaUaris  (AuL  GelL  r.  6 ; 
compare  VaL  Max.  1.  8.  §  6),  which  waa  oin^ 
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ted  with  the  p.-ilisad<>fl  (tn/lt)  var^  in  forminir 
eoUenchment,  m  rppmented  in  the  aaitcxrd 


VI.  Corona  TuraniALn.  There  were  three 
of  thamphal  cmwnM,  the  fint  of  which  wu 
round  the  head  of  ibe  commaiulrr  daring  bu 

 ij>h.    It  waa  made  with  laard  or  bar  Imna 

LAal,  OdL  6  ;  Ofid.  PamU  iL  2.  81 ;  TiboUL  i. 
VT),  wUeh  pint  b  ftcqwcnU j  bmI  wf* 
aicirat  eeiiia,  both  wiih  th**  U  rrit  s  (ind  without 
tlMou  II  WW  the  JaUac  kuad,  acoordmg  to  Pliny 
ifiLHr.  zv.  atX  which  wm  wed  in  tlia  trHmpk. 
wiiflbown  in  thr  ajim-trd  woodcTst,  from  a  medal 
commmiofatea  the  Farthian  tnuiuph  of 
the  liratenaat  tt  Awwy.  Being  the 
It  hnnoarable  of  the  three,  it  wat  tenaed  tamrm 
^Ljt.  rii  li)  and 


Thr  s<»cond  one  wa«  of  goM,  nftrn  enrirhrd  with 
jewels,  which  being  too  large  and  maaaire  to  he 
*«^^  WW  held  over  the  head  of  the  gwnl  daring 
hit  fl^^p^'t  br  a  public  officer  (arrrv.*  pmbUemM, 
Jwr.  StU.  X.  41).    Thia  crown,  aa  well  w  the 

hgrhiaamj. 

The  thiid  kind,  Iflcawiw  of  gold  and  grmt 
Value,  waa  aent  aa  preaenta  front  tlir  prnviii(  r«  to 
tha  cawoHiidet,  w  mm  w  •  tdoBiph  had  been 
dccNad  to  hm  (Plila  Jlttti»        84),  thw^ 

fore  :h'  y  were  aJao  termed  jtrrmnriaUt^  (Terttill. 
Dt  Coram,  AiU.  c  IZ.)  In  the  earlj  agea  of  the 
Mpifelk;  thew  wm  gialyiluw  preaeota,  bat  aub- 
»e<[um'.h-  thpv  were  nactJ-d  a  trilmte  undor  the 
ot  aumn  coroHanum^  to  which  none  were 
bat  thoee  to  whom  •  trinnph  had  been 
The  cuatoiB  of  pwenting  golden  cmww 
fnm  the  provinces  to  Tietoriooa  generala  ww  like- 
wiae  in  oae  among  the  Groeki,  for  they  were  pro- 
fiwdy  kmthcd  mom  Alexander  after  hia  conqoeat 
«f  nmiw  (AtteB.  xfi.  n.  539,  a)  ;  and  the 
rts  (iroLalily  borrowed  the  cuatom  ftHB  the 
lAVILVU  CoKONAJUUM.] 

yiL  CwMWtA  Or  ALU  mm  ■wthuf  twwn  of  leaa 
wtiwttiao,  appro  printed  »o!ely  to  ommander*.  It 
WW  fsfma  to  tboae  who  merel/  deaerrcd  an  oTatioo, 
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which  happened  when  the  war  ww  not  daly  de* 
clared,  or  waa  camed  on  against  a  rery  inferior 
foroa,  or  with  Dcraona  not  ceoaidered  by  the  bwa 
of  natit  w  kwfid  wwuaa,  nch  w  aktrw  aad 
piraiea  ;  er  wha  the  virtory  ww  obtainad  wMwat 
(lantftT,   i  or  l>I<»od»h<tJ  (Aul.  Ciell.  r.  6; 

Featw,  a.  a.  (Au/m  Canma)  {  on  whjch  aoeoaBt  it 
WW  wmim  af  BTrtJe,  the  ihnh  wcwi  «•  Vcmm^ 

Quod  non  Mart  ims,  tnl  qnaai  I'm  frit  quidam 
tnumphua  foret."  (AuL  GtlL  I.e.  ;  PluL  M»nM, 
2*2  ;  com  pare  Plin.  H.  S.  xv.  39  ;  Diaoya.  v.  47.) 
The  myrtie  cmwn  is  shown  in  the 
oexed,  from  a  medal  of  Augustua  Cac 


VIII.  CoKu^ A  ( ii  KAGiNA.  This  was  likewistt 
an  horiomnr  wreath,  made  of  the  oUtc  leaf,  nd 
coefenod  booq  the  addtera  aa  well  aa  their  enm- 
mandert.  According  to  Oellius  (r.  6),  it  was  given 
to  n!i\'  [n-r«in  or  [>»-ni<iri«  throii^'h  whose  in»tru« 
mentality  a  thumiih  bad  be«n  obtained,  b«t  when 
they  w«ra  Ml  pnonally  prraent  fai  the  wdott.  It 
is  repreaented  in  the  next  woodnit,  from  a  medal  of 
I^epidua,  and  waa  confemd  both  by  Aaguatoa  and 
th'-  senate  upon  the  aoUiery  « i 
(Dioa  Cm.  sUx.  14,  itfl  40l) 


Golden  crowns,  without  any  particttlar  deaign^ 
tioci,  were  frequently  |iroaeulad  o«t  of  coBplimeiit 

by  one  individual  to  another,  and  by  a  grnrml  to 
a  wldicr  who  had  in  any  way  distingiiished  him- 
self.   (Liv.  Tii.  10,  87,  z.  44,  xxx.  15.) 

The  Oraeka  in  gCDoal  made  but  little  uae  of 
crowM  aa  rewarda  of  valour  in  the  earlier  and 
iK'ttt-r  periods  of  their  historr,  except  as  prizes  in 
the  athletic  conteata  ;  bat  pievieM  to  the  tiaie  of 
Aksndai^  cnww  of  goM  wwa  praANily  diilrl» 
buted  among  the  Athenians  at  least,  for  every 
trifling  feat,  whether  civil,  naval,  or  military 
(Aeaeh.  e.  Ctaipk. ;  Deok  D*  Cbwa.  fmmkmlu 
wliith.  t^ion:.')!  lavished  without  much  discrimina- 
I  tton  aa  lar  aa  regarda  the  character  of  the  ivceiving 
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fUtUiU,  were  atUl  tubiected  to  certain  legal  re-  j 
«trict!ont  in  mpect  ef  ne  time,  place,  and  mode  in  I 

whitli  they  were  conferred.  They  could  ii  it  l-i- 
presented  bat  in  the  public  aaaem  bites,  and  with 
the  coDMDt,  tliat  is  by  snffrage,  of  the  people,  or 
by  thf  srnators  in  their  council,  or  liy  the  tribes 
to  their  own  nit-nibcrs,  or  by  the  Stj^toi  to  raein- 
ben  of  their  own  Srifias.  According  to  the  Ktate- 
ment  of  Aeschinea,  the  people  could  not  lawfiilly 
preaent  crowns  io  any  place  except  in  their  a«- 
MOlUy,  nor  the  senators  except  in  the  senate- 
iMNiia ;  natf  according  to  the  mum  Mthorilj,  in 
tfae  theatre,  which  i^  bowever,  denied  De- 
niosllienes  ;  nor  at  the  jaiM'tc  gunics,  and  if  aiiy 
crier  there  proclaimed  the  crowns  be  was  subject 
to  Ndtber  eovld  any  penon  bddmg  an 

office  receive  a  crown  whilst  he  was  inrtvOuvo^, 
that  is,  before  he  liad  jvnised  bis  accounts.  Hut 
cnwns  were  sometimes  prcMmted  by  ftvrigB  cities 
to  fiarticuliir  citizens,  which  were  termed  a-rKpayoi 
4(V(Koi,  coronae  hospUules.  This,  however,  cnuid 
not  be  done  until  the  ambassadors  from  those  cities 
had  obtained  permission  from  the  people,  and  the 
party  for  whom  the  honour  was  intended  had  un- 
dergone a  public  investi.,:nii  n,  in  which  the  whnlo 
course  his  life  was  submitted  to  a  strict  inquiry. 
(Aeseb.  Dem.  U.  ee.) 

W'c  now  pri>(  i-ed  to  the  second  d.-uis  of  crowns, 
which  were  emblematical  and  not  honorary,  at 
least  to  the  person  wbo  wore  them,  and  the  adop* 
tion  of  which  was  not  regulated  by  law,  bat 
custom.    Of  theae  there  were  also  several  kinds. 

I.  CuitoNA  Sacbrdotalis,  so  called  by  Am- 
niianus  Marccllinus  (xxix.  5.  §  6).  It  was  worn 
by  the  priests  (jwocnio/es),  with  the  exception  of 
tM  pontifex  Maximus  and  his  minister  {camUtus)^ 
at  well  as  the  bystanders,  when  officiating  at  the 
Mcrifiee.  It  dock  not  appear  to  bnT»  been  conSned 
to  any  one  material,  but  was  sometimes  mode  of 
olive  (see  the  preccdinff  woodcut ;  Stat.  Theb,  iii. 
466),  lenettraee  of  goM  (Pndent  Srifi.  x. 
101 1  ;  Tertull.  Dr>  Id<J,  Ifn.  and  sometimes  of  the 
ears  of  com,  then  termed  coruna  tpioeuy  which  kind 
was  the  most  ancient  one  amongst  tlie  Romans 
(FMin.  //.  xviii.  2),  and  was  consecrated  to 
Ceres  (Ilor.  (  arm.  Sec  30  ;  Tibull.  ii.  1.  4,  L  1.  15), 
before  whose  temples  it  was  customarily  suspended. 
(TibulL  L  1.  16  ;  compare  ApuL  Mtt,  Ti.  p.  110. 
Varior.)  It  was  likewise  rcfrarded  as  an  emblem 
of  jHace  (Tilmll.  i.  10.  G7),  in  which  character  it 
appears  in  the  subjoined  medal,  which  comme- 
nontet  the  condMion  of  the  dvil  wv  between 
Antony  and  D.  Albiniu  Brotui. 


11.  Corona  PoNnutis  amd  ttmnuatfiAin. 

The  Greeks  first  set  the  exartiple  nf  rniwnin^  the 
dead  with  chaplets  of  leaves  and  tiowers  (Kur. 
Pkomt.  1647  ;  ScboL  ad  loejy,  which  was  imitated 
by  the  Romans.  It  wnt  also  ymivided  by  a  law 
if  the  Twelve  Tables,  that  any  person  who  had 


acquired  n  crown  might  bare  it  placed  upon  Ui 
bend  when  carried  oat  in  the  fimenl  ptoeeMieB^ 

(Cie.  Dr  l^j.  ii.  2J  ;  IMin.  //.  .V.  xxL  .'i.)  fiar- 
lands  of  flowers  were  also  placed  upon  the  bier,  or 
scattered  from  tbe  window  under  which  the  pro- 
cession passed  (PHn.  Jf.X.  xx\.  7  ;  Dionrs.  xi.  .3.0), 
or  entwined  al«)Ut  the  cinerary  urn  (Plut.  iUamsi/. 
30,  Lkmi  tr.  53),  or  as  a  decoration  to  the  tomb 
(Plin.  //.  .V.  xxi,  3  ;  Ovid.  Trist.  iiL  2. 82  ;  Tibull. 
ii.  4. -t!S).  In  Greece  these  crowns  were  commonly 
made  of  parsley  (tfdXiMr).   (Sodaa,  «i  ei. ;  FlnL' 

III.  CoROWA  CoiwmAiis.  The  nae  ef 

let.s  at  festive  eiitertaitiinenls  spn-.ni,'  likeiHiO  £nmi 
Greece,  and  owe  their  origin  to  tbe  pwetiee  ef 
tying  a  woollm  fillet  tight  nnnd  the  bend,  fiir 
purjiose  of  mitigating  the  effects  of  intoxication. 
(^(Jomp.  Pbut.  Amph.  iii.  4.  16.)  Ikit  as  luxury 
mcreascd  they  were  RMdo  of  wioai  flowers  or 
«hr\il)s,  such  as  were  supposed  to  prevent  intoxie^ 
tion  ;  of  roses  (which  were  the  choicest),  violel^ 
myrtle,  ivy,  phUyra,  and  even  panl^.  (H«r. 
dam.  iL  7.  34,  et  alibi)  The  Romans  were  noft 
allowed  to  wear  these  crowiu  in  public,  **  in  nsa 
pmniisnio,"  which  was  coulrary  to  the  pnictice  of 
the  Ureeks,  and  those  wbo  attempted  to  do  so 
were  ponished  whh  inpriegnaent  (Plin.  H.  N, 
xxi.  G  :  comi«ue  Hoc  SaL  ii  S.  256  ;  VaL  Max. 
vL  9.  exU  1.) 

IV.  Corona  NumALraL  Tbe  bridal  wmtb 
((rri<po%  yafiijKioy^  Bion.  Irlvll.  i.  88)  was  also  of 
Greek  origin,  among  whom  it  was  made  of  flowers 
plucked  by  the  Mde  ImsmI^  and  not  bought, 
which  was  of  ill  omen.  Among  the  Romans  it 
was  made  of  verbma,  also  gathered  by  tbe  bride 
herself,  and  worn  under  the  jianmumH  (Fcetna,  a. «. 
Corolla)  with  which  the  bride  waa  always  en- 
veloped. (CatulL  Izi  6.  8 ;  Cie.  De  (hrat.  iii  58.) 
The  l]ri<legri>om  also  w  re  a  (haplcL  (Plant  C<u. 
iv.  1.  9.)  The  doors  of  his  house  were  likewise 
deeorated  with  garianda  (CatnIL  Ixiv.  S94 }  Jav. 
SaL  vi  51,  227),  and  also  the  bridal  couch. 

V.  Corona  Natalitia,  the  chaplet  «usp<'nded 
over  the  door  of  the  vestibule,  both  in  the  housee 
of  Athens  and  Rome,  in  which  a  child  was  bonu 
(Jav.  Sit.  ix.  85;  Meursius,  Jttic.  l^d.  iv.  lO.) 
At  Athens,  when  the  intant  was  male,  the  croirn 
was  made  of  olive ;  when  female,  of  wool  (Hcsych. 
».  e.  3r^^aror) ;  at  Rome  It  was  of  lanrel,  iry,  or 
parsley  (Dartholin.  I>e  /'lurp.  p.  127). 

Besides  the  crowns  enumerated,  there  were  a 
few  othen  of  ipeeifie  denominatieni,  whidi  re- 
ceived their  names  either  fruni  tbe  materials  of 
which,  or  the  manner  in  which,  they  were  com- 
posed.   These  were  — 

I.  Corova  Ix»NaA  (Cic.  f)^  T^rj.  1\  ;  OWd, 
Fast.  iv.  738),  commonly  thought  to  rcseniMe 
what  we  call  fittoon*,  and  as  such  seem  to  have 
been  chiefly  used  to  decorate  tombs,  carule  chain, 
triumphal  cars,  houses,  &c  Bat  tbe  word  must 
have  had  a  more  precise  meaning,  and  was  pn>- 
bab^  called  Uifnga  from  its  greater  liac^  and  meant 
a  eiRular  string  ef  anythii^,  like  Ae  "rosary** 
used  by  the  lower  orders  in  Catholic  countries  to 
reckon  up  their  projers,  which  in  Italy  is  still 
called  Ce  eoroMi,  donWeM  tracing  iu  origin  to  tbe 
corona  Umcfa  of  their  heathen  infcafom,  to  whidl 
description  it  answers  exactly. 

II.  Corona  Etrusca,  a  golden  crown  made  to 
imitate  the  crown  of  oak  leaves,  studded  with 
gems,  and  decorated  with  ribbons  (Jtmmtoi)  or 
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ties  of  mid.  (Plin.  H.  N.  ui.  4,  xxxiii.  4.)  Any 
cfovn  Mrtwted  with  these  ribbom,  whether  red 

or  artificially  rcpri-scntcd,  was  niso  tcnm  d  cnrotut 
iemuuotUa,  a  specimea  of  which  is  given  by  Caylus 
{BtauU  iPAntiq.  vol  ▼.  pL  B7.  Na  3). 

III.  Corona  Pa<  t!Ms  (Plin.  //.  A",  xxi.  «), 
probably  the  saine  as  liu'  itjrona  fiiiviiiu  of  Plautus 
{DaceA,  L  1.  ^7),  oomwa  (orta  (Propert  iiL  20.  IK, 
ed.  Kuinoel),  /Nhwa  (Aul.  xviii.  2),  and  u 
the  iTTf^dMM  vXwrol  and  wvXior&t  orc^dror  of 
the  Orefka.  It  "ww  made  <tf  flowers,  shrubs, 
pm$,  iiy,  wool,  or  an/  flexiblo  nateiial  twiited 

'"'^^^'^c  I  RON  A  pTTii.rs  t^o  crown  used  by  the 
Salii  at  their  feativoL  It  was  mode  in  the  first 
iaatance  of  any  kind  of  flowers  sowed  togtther, 
instead  of  being  wTcnthed  with  their  leaves  and 
stalks ;  but  subsequently  it  was  confined  to  the 
rose  only,  the  choicest  leaves  of  which  were 
s«>lected  from  the  whole  flower,  and  sowed  together 
bv  a  skilful  hand,  so  as  to  form  an  elegant  cbaplet. 
(Plin.  N.  N.  xxl  8.) 

V.  CoBONA  T0N6A  or  ToNBiiM  (Vjig.  .^sn. 
556)  was  made  of  lewrei  only,  of  the  olive  er 

Inrt-l  for  iiist,-iiicc  (Serr.  ad  f'irr;.  dtonj.  iii.  21), 
and  so  called  in  distinction  to  MjnUa  and  others, 
in  which  the  whole  hmaeh  was  niserted. 

VI.  CoRo.NA  Radiata  (Stilt.  Tilth,  i.  OR)  wa« 
the  one  given  to  the  guds  and  deihcd  heroes,  and 
assomed  by  some  of  the  eiDpctan,  as  n  token  of 
their  divinity.  It  may  be  teen  on  the  coins  of 
Trajan,  Cdigola,  M.  Aurelius,  Valerius  Probus, 
'I  heodosias,  &c.,  and  is  jjivm  in  the  woodcHt  an* 
aexed,  from  a  medal  of  M.  Antoaiua. 


VII.  The  crtiwn  of  vine  leaves  ( j»imfnnm)  wns 
a{[firupriated  to  Dacchos  (Ilor.  Curm.  iii.  25.  2U, 
It.  8l  8S>,  and  conMcrad  a  symbol  of  ripeness 
spTir  v  i  hiii;:  tn  df-eay  ;  whence  the  Roman  knight, 
when  he  saw  Claudius  with  such  a  crown  upon 
Ua  head,  augnred  that  he  wovdd  net  anrvivc  the 
autumn.  (Tacit.  Atm.  li.4^^  connan  Artemidor. 
L79.)  f  A.R.I 

CORO'NIS  (KOfwyls),  the  coniio'  of  a:i  eiit.il.Ia- 
tttK,  is  BVopedy  a  Greek  word  signifying  anything 
enrved  (S^  ad  ArulapL  Pbd.  963 ;  Heaych. 
*.  r.).  It  in  al.Mj  UB»-d  by  Latin  writers,  but  the 
eemiine  Latin  word  for  a  cornice  is  cxn-ona  or  cnro- 
(Vfcnw.T.2,3.)  [P.S.] 

CORPOBA'TI.    CORPORA'Tia  iCoL- 

LMOWM.] 

CORPUS.  [CoUUMflTM.] 

CORPUS  JURIS  CIVI'LIS.  The thioa  Meat 
compilations  of  Justinian,  the  Institates,  the  Pan- 
d."ct  or  Digest,  and  the  Code,  together  witli  tlie 
Novelke,  form  one  body  of  law,aod  were  considered 
as  wch  by  the  gliiainf m,  wkm  dhridad  H  iolo  fiva 


Toliunina.  The  Digest  was  distributed  into  thrao 
▼olmniDa,  tsnder  A$  taapeetive  naases  el  I^feetani 

V(  '.us  Inf(trti;ittim,  and  Dipestum  Novum.  The 
fourth  vuiiuiie  amtaincd  the  Hrst  nine  bonks  of  the 
Codex  Repetitae  Piadeetionis.  The  fifth  volume 
contnined  the  Iiistitnti^,  tlic  Liber  .Aiiiln-iiUronira 
or  Novellae,  and  the  three  last  books  of  the  Codex. 
The  division  into  five  volnmuMI  appeals  in  tha 
oldest  editions  ;  but  the  usual  ammgcment  now  is, 
the  Institutes,  Digest,  the  Code,  and  Novelke. 
The  niunc  Corpus  Juris  Civil  is  was  not  given  to 
this  collection  b^  Justinian,  nor  by  any  of  tha 
glossatotca.  BaTigny  asaerta  that  the  name  waa 
used  in  the  twelfth  century :  at  any  rnte,  it  be- 
came common  from  the  date  of  the  edition  of  D. 
Oothofredus,  1604. 

Most  editinna  of  the  Corpiis  also  rnrit.-iiti  tlic  fol- 
lowing matter:  —  Thirteen  edicts  ot  Justinian,  five 
constitutions  of  Justin  tha  jeoi^ger,  seveial  consti* 
tatioos  of  Tiberius  the  younger,  a  series  of  consti> 
tntioos  of  Justinian,  Justin,  and  Ti)>eriu8  ;  1)8 
N'.tvellac  of  Li'o,  a  c-onstitiUion  of  Zeno,  and  a 
nomber  of  constitutions  of  different  emperon,  under 
the  name  of  Buri\utti  Aiordfeit  or  Imperatoriaa 
Constitutioncs  ;  tlie  Canones  Sanctonim  et  vcne- 
randorum  Apubtulorum,  Libri  Feudomm,  a  consti« 
tution  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II.,  two  of  tha 
einpemr  Henry  V  II.  called  E.xtrnvat^ntes.  and  a 
Litter  dc  ^mce  Cuiiistantiac.  Some  (editions  also 
contain  the  fragments  of  tha  Twelva  TnUea,  of  tha 
praetorian  edict,  &c 

The  Roman  law,  as  received  in  Eumpe,  consists 
only  of  the  Corpus  Juris,  that  is,  the  throe  compila- 
tiona  of  Justinian  and  the  Novellae  which  were  i*> 
snadaftartiiese  eompBationa ;  and  fcrther,  this  Cor- 
pus Juris  is  only  rcn  ived  within  the  limits  and  in  the 
form  which  was  given  to  it  in  the  school  of  Bologna. 
Accordingly,  all  the  Ante-Jiutintan  law  is  now 
excluded  from  nil  practical  application  ;  alsoi,  tha 
(ireek  texts  in  the  Digest,  in  the  place  of  which 
the  translations  received  at  Bologna  are  anhati-* 
tuted  ;  and  further,  the  few  unimportant  restom* 
tions  in  the  Digest,  and  the  more  important  rcsto- 
nitiona  in  the  Codex.  Of  tho  three  collections  of 
Novellae,  that  onljr  is  received  which  is  called 
Anthentiemn,  and  m  the  abhreTtatod  fenn  whieh 
was  given  to  it  at  Bologna,  called  the  Vulgata. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  received  the 
additions  made  to  the  Codex  in  Bologna  by  tha 
ricejition  nf  the  Authentica  of  the  Kn;fMr<>rs 
Frederick  L  and  II.,  and  the  still  more  numerous 
Anthantlen  of  Imerius.  The  application  of  tha 
matter  comprised  within  these  limits  of  the  Corpus 
Juris  has  not  been  determined  by  tho  scliool  of 
Bologna,  but  by  the  operation  of  other  princi[Jea, 
such  as  the  customary  law  of  difierent  European 
conntriea  and  the  development  of  law.  Vamaa 
titles  of  the  Corpus  Juris  have  little  or  nO  Sfpft* 
cation  in  modem  times ;  for  instance,  that  aail  af 
the  Roman  hiw  which  coneernaeonattationulnw 
and  administration.  (Savignj,  ^gilm  dm  HnL 
Roniisdten  RecitU^  voL  i.  p.  66.) 

Some  editions  of  the  Corpus  Jnris  arc  published 
with  the  ^Ins^vie,  and  some  without  The  latest 
edition  with  tho  glnssae  is  that  of  J.  Fehius,  Lugd. 
1627,  six  vols,  folio.  Of  the  editions  without  the 
glossaa,  tha  meet  important  are — that  of  Russardns, 
Lugd.  1560—411,  folio,  wUdi  waa  aafend  times 
reprinted  ;  Contius,  Lugd.  1571  and  1581, 15  vols. 
12mo ;  Lud.  Charondae,  Antw.  ap.  Christ  Plantio, 
1571^  fbfio }  Dlsqpa.  Gothofredi,  Lagl  15BS|  4tai 
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of  which  there  are  varioua  edition*,  one  <^  tfie  liett 
by  Sim. Van  [..eeuwen,  Amat.  1  <)<».'{,  folio  ;  (  /.  Chr. 
QefaMcri,  ctmi  Q.  Aag,  Spu^genbcig,  Qoetting.  1776 
^1797,  3vob.4to;  Sehmder,  1  vol  4to,  Beriin, 
18.T2,of  whichonly  the  Tiutitutea  are  yet  published. 

For  further  infonnatiou  on  the  editions  of  the 
Coqiw  Jvrii  and  fta  several  oortions,  see  Decking, 
JtutituHoiuu,  p.  7n,  As^wbA  Maduldev,  Lrhri>uvh^ 
&c§97,a,  I2th  cd.  '  [G.  L.] 

CO'RREUS.  [OBLIOATlONHb] 

CORTI'NA.  1.  In  iu  primary  sense,  a  lar^ 
circular  Teasel  for  containing  liquids,  and  used  in 
dniqg  wool  (Plin.  H.  N.  ix.  62),  and  receiving 
«il  when  it  fim  flows  fgxm  die  wm,  (Cat.  J)» 
Rg  RiuL  99.)  9.  A  Taae  in  whidi  wstar  wm 
r;it-r;-i!  tMiiiiil  'A\r  (  'rriis  t'ltring  the  gnmes  (Plaut 
Poem.  V.  5.  1 2),  for  the  \uti  of  the  horaes,  drirna, 
er  attoadanta.  See  the  cut  on  p.  284,  in  wkich  two 
of  Ihe  chiMrrn  thrown  down  hy  the  horses  arc 
furnished  with  n  Te»scl  of  this  kind.  8.  The  table 
or  hoUow  slab,  supported  by  a  tripod,  vpon  whiefa 
the  priestess  at  Delphi  sat  to  deliver  her  responses; 
atid  hence  the  word  is  used  for  the  oracle  itselt 
(Viry.  A  en.  tL  347.)  The  Romans  made  tables  of 
marble  or  bfome  aftar  tha  patten  of  the  DdphJan 
tripod,  wUeb  tbojr  used  aa  w«  do  oar  lidebaaida, 
for  the  purpose  of  displaying  their  plat  at  ;vn 
entertainment,  or  the  Toluablcs  contained  in  their 
templet,  at  is  still  dona  in  Cbtlwlfe  cecntries  upon 
the  altars.  These  were  termed  eortimie  Thlphuur^ 
or Delpiiicfw  simply.  (Hlin. //.  A',  xxxiv.  y  ;  Schol. 
ad  Hot.  S(U.  L  6.'  11 6  ;  Mart.  xii.  66.  7  ;  Suet, 
Aup.  52.)  4.  Fn>m  the  conical  form  of  the  vessel 
which  contains  the  first  notion  of  the  word,  it 
cane  nUo  to  signify  the  vaulted  part  of  a  theatre 
orer  the  stage  (in<^;»i  cortioa  tJteatri^  Serer.  in 
wiete.  294),  such  as  is  in  the  Odeiora  of  Pericles, 
the  shape  of  which  c  iire  expre-ssly  tolii  was 
made  to  imitate  the  tent  of  Xerxes  (Paus.  L  20. 
I  8;  Plot  P^HtL  1S)»  and  thanea melaiibatically 
for  anything  which  boia  dM  appearance  of  a  dome, 
as  the  Taait  of  hcAven  {Baniiis,  <y.  Far.  £k  Ling. 
£crfL  viii  48,  ad.  HOUer);  or  of  a  ciida,  as  a 
group  of  listcncrB  snrrotindinj?  any  objeet  of  at- 
traction.   (Tacit.  f>e  Oral.  19.)  [A.  It] 

CORYBANTKS  [Kopifa^rts).  The  history 
and  explanation  of  the  dcitiaa  boaiiiy  this  name, 
in  the  early  mythology  of  €h«oee,  caimot  be  given 
in  this  place,  as  it  would  lead  us  to  enter  into  his- 
torical and  mythological  questions  beyond  the 
Undta  of  lUa  IXctioiauy.  The  Corybantea,  of  whons 
we  have  to  speak  here,  wore  the  ministers  or  priests 
of  Rhea  or  Cybelc,  tlie  great  mother  of  the  gods, 
who  was  worshipped  in  Phrygia.  la  their  aoTennn 
festivals  they  displayed  the  most  extravagant  fury 
iu  their  doitccs  iu  armour,  as  well  as  in  the  ac- 
companying music  of  flutes,  cymbals  and  drums. 
(Stnb.  z.  47^)  Hence  Kopiv€apTiriU$  was  the 
Bamo  given  to  aa  imaginary  disease,  in  wMch  per- 
sons felt  as  if  some  great  noise  was  ratl'ii  tr  in  ihm 
eank  (Plato,  Cnio^  p,  54.  d^  with  Stalibauni's 
note.)  fLkS.] 

CORYBA'NTICA  (KOf>v€aiTiKi\  n  f  stlval 
and  mjsttfiea  celebrated  at  Cnossus  in  Crete,  in 
cnmrnemoiatioa  of  one  Cory  boa  (Strab.  x.  p.  470.), 
who,  in  cnmmrm  with  the  Curetes,  brought  up  Zeus 
and  c(Hiccalc4  him  from  his  father  Crunos  in  that 
iaiaild.  Other  acGOunt«  say  that  the  Corybantea, 
MM  m  mmber,  iadiepcodent  of  the  Curetaa^  aavad 
and  adaealad  Zana;  ft  AM  legend  {CSicIkMBt 
iHMr.att)  alalei  that  CaiyW  waa  tha  fiilhar 
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f  of  the  Cretan  Apollo  who  dis|tuted  the  sovereignty 
of  the  island  with  Zeus,  lint  to  which  of  these 
traditions  tho  festival  of  the  Coiybantica  owed  ita 
origin  is  wwflitah^  aldioagh  the  first,  which  waa 
current  ii>  Crete  itself^  seems  to  he  )<  -t  entitled 
to  the  honour.  All  we  know  of  the  Curybantica 
is,  that  the  person  to  be  initiated  was  seatad 
on  a  throne,  and  that  those  who  initiated  IWB 
formed  a  circle  and  danced  around  him.  This 
part  of  the  solemnity  was  called  bpovuxrii  or 
tnviUt.  (Plato,  Bmihjidem.  p.  277,  d. ;  Dion  Cfinr- 
sosL  OnU.  xil  p.  387  ;  Produs,  ThtU.  J 'lot, 
yin.  [L.  S.] 

COHYMBU&  CORY'HBIUM.  [Coma.] 
CORVCTS,  a  sort  of  cnme,  used  by  C.  Dmlios 
against  the  Carthaginian  fleet  in  the  hattle  fought 
otf  My  lac,  in  Sicily  (ac.  260).  The  Romans,  wo 
are  told,  being  nMaad  t»  tha  aea,  saw  that  vMr 
only  chance  of  victory  was  by  bringing  a  sea-tight 
to  resemble  one  on  land.  For  this  purpose  they 
invented  a  maelihie,  of  which  Pafyhiaa  (l  S3)  haa 
left  a  minute,  although  not  very  perspicumjsi,  de- 
scription. In  the  fore  part  of  the  ship  a  round 
pole  was  fixed  perpendicuhu-ly,  twenty-four  feet  in 
height  and  nbout  nine  iachaa  in  diaaatcr ;  at  tha 
top  of  this  was  a  pivot,  upon  which  a  ladder  was 
set,  thirty-six  feet  in  length  and  four  in  breadth. 
The  ladder  was  guarded  by  crou-boana,  festeoed 
to  the  upright  pole  by  a  ring  of  wood,  whkh  taniad 
with  tho  pivot  above.  t  l'  th-  bdder  a  rop© 
was  passed,  one  end  ot  uliHi  t  <  ^  hold  of  the 
opraat  hj  naans  of  a  ring.  l  1 1  .-orrut  itself  waa 
a  strong  piece  of  iron,  with  a  spike  at  the  end, 
which  was  raised  or  lowered  by  drawing  in  or 
letting  out  the  rope.  When  an  enemy's  ship 
drew  near,  the  machine  was  tamed  outwards,  br 
means  of  the  pivot,  \n  tha  dmetion  of  the  assail' 
ant.  Another  pfirt  of  the  machine  which  Pulyljius 
has  not  dearly  described  is  a  breastwork,  let  down 
(aa  h  wooM  aaani)  frooi  tha  laddeiv  and  aervinw 
as  a  bridg**,  on  which  to  board  the  enemy's  vessu'I. 
( Compare  Curtiua,  iv.  2.  4.)  By  means  of  these 
cranes  the  Carthaginian  ships  wars  dther  broken 
or  closely  locked  with  tho  P*— and  Dittluia 
gained  a  complete  vjct0ry. 

The  word  oorras  is  also  applied  to  various  kinds 
of  grappling-hooks,  such  as  the  comu  damolUor^ 
mentioned  ny  Vitnrriiu  (z.  19)  for  pulling  down 
walls,  or  the  terrible  engine  sjKiken  of  l<y  Tatitiia 
{Hid,  iv.  SO),  which  being  fixed  on  the  walls  of  a 
fivtified  plaea,  and  aaddody  let  down,  carried  off 

one  of  tlie  besieging  party,  n-ifi  then  by  a  tuni  of 

the  machine  put  him  dowu  within  the  walls.  The 
wwdianead  Df  Cekaalarnsealpd.   It  is  hardly 

necessary  to  rftnjirk  that  all  these  meanings  have 
their  origiti  iu  the  supposed  rescoiblonce  of  the 
various  instruments  to  the  beak  of  a  mvelL  CR^O 
CORY'TOa  [Aiicu8,p.l26,a.] 
COSME'TAE,  a  daas  of  slaves  among  the  Ro* 

mail",  wiuase  duty  it  was  to  dr-'-.s  and  inlirn  Indioa- 

(Juv.  SaL  vi  476.)  Some  writers  on  antiooitioaf 
and  aae^  them  BMtiger  in  Ua  Sabfaui  0.  93) 
have  supposed  that  the  cosmetae  \%-iTr  female 
slaves,  but  the  passage  of  Juvenal  is  alone  sufli- 
dent  to  refute  this  <^iittiont  for  it  was  not  cus- 
tomarj"  for  female  slaves  to  tak  '  nfT  their  tnr,  i 
whca  a  punishment  was  to  bo  intiictcd  upon  them. 
There  was,  indeed,  a  doss  of  fieaiale  elav»  wha 
wars  aniiilojsd  Jior  tha  aama  fsupoaea  as  tho  €ob> 
atelaai  hot  diey  wan  caDed  aswulrfas,  n  nana 
whiflh  Na«fi»  doaa  aa  tha  liila     aaa  ef  hi» 
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<Sm  H«iDdflrf;  ad  Bunt.  Sai.  L 
2.  98.)  [L.  S.] 

COSM£'TES  {Kwr^iTtrns)^  an  officer  in  the 
Athoisui  Ojmuum  m  Iha  tuM  of  the  Rbwhh, 

[GVMKA8IUM.1 

COSMI  (cMyiOi),  the  chief  magiatmtei  of 
Crete.  It  is  proposed  under  thin  hu;id  to  give  a 
tricf  eoooont  of  the  Cretan  wmtitmioo. 

The  eoeial  end  politiad  inslitatioM  of  Cret^ 

Wert-  so  coniplrti  ly  Dorian  in  chiirru  'f  r,  ain',  ?n 
similar  to  the  Spartan,  that  it  was  a  disputed  poiiit 
•Bsnpst  the  eneiaile  whether  the  Spartan  eonsti- 

ttttiu:!  'in;!  it?  o-n^sm  then^orthe  Crttan  wa-s  trirs- 
ferred  from  Lacunia  to  Crete.  The  lusktrian  Kphtmis 
Strob.  X.  p.  482)  eznretsly  states  that  the 
Spirtan  irHtitulioiis  had  tnnir  oripn  in  Crct<",  but 
wrre  perfected  nnd  completed  in  Sparta  ;  mi  that 
there  is  geod  reason  for  ili<  assertion  of  Mulicr 
(DoriojiMj  uL  ).  ^  8),  ^'thot  the  conititution 
fnonded  on  the  principlea  of  the  Doric  race,  was 
then-  first  moulded  into  a  consistent  8ha|>e,  but 
even  ia  «  more  simple  and  antiquated  fi»in  than 
in  Sfierta  et »  ntboequent  period.**  Thu  mch,  at 
aay  rale,  we  know  for  certain,  that  there  wf  tr- 
various  J>onaa  cities  in  the  island,  the  iK^iticai 
amngeaiMnte  of  which  ae  cloedy  wtbled  each 
other,  th.T?  "nf  fnrm  of  government  was  aacrilnrd  to 
alL  (Thirl nrall,  JIud.  Greece^  vol.  L  u.  284.)  In 
the  earliest  agee  of  which  we  hftve  historical  in- 
formation, this  was  an  aristocracy  consisting  of  three 
component  bodies,  the  Comi,  the  Gentsia  (ytpov- 
#ia),  and  the  Ecdemi  {4KKKii<rla).  The  cosmi 
were  ten  in  number,  and  en  bj  Aiiatotle  (Pot.  ii. 
7),  Ephoms  (ap.  Slrak  t  9.\  and  Cicero  {d«  Rep. 
ii.  33)  compared  to  the  ephors  of  S;  ir!a.  MUller, 
however  (iiL  8. 1 1)  comperee  them  with  theSfattan 
kini;*,  and  ■upoeeoe  Ihoe  te  have  aeeeeeded  te  the 
functions  of  trie  kingly  office  ;  which  Aristotle 
(probably  alluding  to  tiie  age  of  Minos)  tells  us 
wee  at  eoe  tiiae  established  in  Ciete.  These  cosmi 
vere  ten  in  number,  and  rb^KM^n  not  from  the  body 
of  the  people,  but  ironi  cerifim  yiyri  or  house;;), 
which  were  probably  of  more  patv  Doric  or  Achaian 
descent  than  their  iiei|^lioan.  The  first  of  them 
in  lanli  was  called  /Vntooimia,  vtd  gave  hit  name 
to  the  year.  They  commanded  in  war,  and  also 
aiadocted  the  bnsineu  of  the  stiUe  with  the  rnpre* 
icntatiice  end  anheMedon  of  other  dtiee.  With 
respect  to  the  domestic  government  of  the  state, 
they  appear  t4i  have  exercised  a  joint  authority 
vith  the  members  of  the  gerusia,  as  they  are  said 
to  have  consulted  with  them  on  the  most  iin{)ortant 
matters.  (Ephor.  L  c)  In  the  times  subsequent 
to  Uie  age  of  Alesndeiv  tiicy  also  perfonned  eer- 
tMn  duties  which  bore  a  resemblance  to  the  intro" 
duction  of  the  lawsuits  into  court,  by  the  Athenian 
magistrates.  (MiiUer,  /.  e.)  Their  period  of  othcc 
was  a  year ;  but  aaj  of  them  daring  that  time 
rnxf^t  rrsign,  and  wee  doe  liable  to  depoiitiaD  hy 

bis  lolleaffues.  In  some  cases,  too,  they  miglit  be 
indicted  for  neglect  of  their  duties.  On  the  whole, 
we  flH^  conehide  that  they  fomed  the  execatire 
and  chief  power  in  most  of  the  cities  of  Crete. 

The  G0rusia,  or  council  of  elders,  called  by  the 
Cr»-'tans  HouJe,  consisted,  according  to  Aristotle 
(I'Uit.  ii.  7),  of  thirty  members  who  had  formerly 
been  cosmi,  and  were  in  other  respects  approved  of 
(t4  4aa4  Umiftm  Kptpifittviy  Ephor.  /.  c).  They 
retained  timr  office  for  hie,  and  are  aaid  to  have 
decided  in  aU  naUeia  that  cue  bcfae  them.  ee> 
:t»thdrewii  Jodgnwalyand  Mt  •dieoabfy 
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to  eaj  lized  eode  of  laws.    They  are  die  nid  to 

have  beeti  irrrsy^ionsible,  which,  however,  hardly 
im^ies  that  they  were  independent  of  the  un« 
wntten  law  of  custom  and  usage,  or  uninfluenced 
by  any  fixed  principles.  (Thirlwall,  J/itt.  Greece, 
voL  i.  p.  186.)  On  important  occasions,  as  we  have 
before  remarked,  thoj  WKe  {^gpiisoAei^  Of  eOlUldlp 
Iocs  of  the  ootmL 

The  deMocntie  denent  of  the  JMMe  was  d> 
n Mst  |KiwerIess  in  the  constitution  ;  its  privileges, 
too,  seem  to  have  been  merely  a  matter  of  form  i 
for,  80  Aristotle  ohoorveo,  it  ezetcioed  no  Ihaetioii 
of  government,  except  ratifying  the  decrees  of  the 
ytf»oifT*s  aiid  the  K6«fiM,  It  is,  indeed,  not  im- 
probable that  it  was  onlj  oommoned  to  give  ite 
sanction  to  these  decrceu  ;  nnd  though  this  may 
appear  to  imply  the  power  of  withholding  anscut, 
still  the  force  of  babit  and  custom  would  prevent 
such  an  alternative  being  attempted,  or,  perhaps, 
thought  of.  (ThiilwidI,  vol.  1  p.  28e  ;  Odtt- 

lii  L',  fCxcursus  ad  AristoL  ii.  7.) 

Jr'roro  these  oboerrotions,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Cretan  eonotitotien  was  forneriy  a  Dorian  aristo- 

mrv,  B'hirh,  in  tho  airp  of  A ristfitlc,  had  degene- 
rat«Ml  to  what  he  calls  a  Sufcurrcio,  i.  e.  a  guveni- 
moBt  vested  in  a  few  privileged  families.  These 
qtiarrelled  one  nmongnt  the  other,  nnd  raised  fac- 
tions or  parties,  in  which  the  demus  joined,  so  that 
the  eonotiCiilica  waa  fteqnendy  broken  up,  and  a 
temporary  monarchy,  or  nther  anarchy,  established 
on  its  ruins.  The  cosmi  were,  in  foct,  often  de- 
posed by  the  most  powerful  citizens,  when  the 
latter  wished  to  impede  the  cotuse  of  Juttke 
against  thnnsdves  (f^  teSrw  ibtav),  and  an 
iLKoan'ia  then  enfK<  cl.  withoot  tttf  hgd  au^> 
trates  at  the  heed  of  the  state. 

In  the  tfane  of  Pdybina,  the  power  of  the  ari»< 
tocracT  had  been  completely  overthrown  ;  for  he 
tells  us  that  tbe  election  of  the  magistrates  was 
annual,  and  determined  by  doOMeratiMl  principles. 
(Polyb.  vi.  44.)  In  other  respert?  also,  he  points 
out  a  ditfereiice  between  the  insUlutiuns  of  Crete 
and  those  of  Lycnrgus  at  Sparta,  te  which  thsj 
had  been  esmpared  by  other  writers. 

MtUler  obeerves  that  the  cosmi  were,  so  flv  a* 
we  know,  the  chief  magistrates  in  all  the  cities  of 
Cret<^  and  that  tbe  coostitation  of  tlieie  cities  was 
hi  an  eseentid  pdnt*  the  same — aproef  that  their 
political  institutions  were  determined  by  tlic  piin> 
ciples  of  tbe  governing,  t.  e.  the  Doric  race. 

The  social  rektions  of  the  Cretans  seem  to  have 
been  almnst  id.  nticnl  with  those  of  the  Spartans. 

The  irit^.iiituuits  of  thu  Dorian  part  ol  the  inland 
were  divided  into  three  classes,  tbe  freemen,  the 
perioeci  or  ^ir^irooi,  and  the  slaves.  The  second 
class  was  as  old  as  the  time  of  Minos,  and  was 
undoubtedly  composed  of  the  descendants  of  the 
oopquored  pt^uiataon ;  th^  lived  ia  tbe  mial  dis* 
tricts,  roonid  the  wd^r  of  lim  eenqmreri ;  and, 
though  personally  free,  yet  exorcised  none  of  the 
priTiiegcs  or  influence  of  citisens,  either  in  the 
admimknatfaio  and  enactment  of  the  laws,  or  the 
use  of  heavy  arms.  They  occupied  certain  land?, 
for  which  they  paid  a  yearly  tribute  or  rent,  sup- 
posed, £rom  a  statement  in  Atheiiaeus  (iv.  143), 
to  have  been  an  Aeginetie  stater.* 

*  The  expression  of  Dosiadas,  rZy  iov\o}¥ 
Senrros,  probab^  refers  to  tbe  periooci,  iovXot 
htiacm  aasd  ae  a  generie  tenn  tu  theae  who 
nel  fin  and  fiaa  dtiamia. 
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COTHURXUS. 

TW  theft  were  iinM  iiita  two  ihwii,  tbe 

pfablic  bond^tiK'H  (fj  *toi»^  Sov\tia\  and  the  slaves 
of  indiTiduals.  The  former  were  called  the  /u'Mt 
fimUmt  p0tdn^  «r  WUnrik  vvvoSos:  tlie  kMciv 
fxtuiTcu,  or  »rXap»To<.  Tlie  d<^auJ6aTa<  were  so 
DiuacU  IroQi  tUc  culiivaliou  of  the  ioU  of  Lutd,  or 
d^o/uoi,  aMigncd  to  priTEte  citisena,  and  were 
therefore  agricultural  bondsmen  (o^  tror*  &yp6y, 
Atben.  vL  p.  263).  The  fu^ota  wa«  distinguished, 
bj  more  precise  writen,  both  from  the  periooci 
and  Ibe  aptoiwialae  g  m  tlwl  it  Iim  bew  fonHntied 
tbat  wnry  ilate  ia  Crate  yowMwi  •  poUie  do- 
main, cultivated  by  the  iiinoUu',  just  as  the  private 
■Uotownta  wvre  hy  the  bondsmen  of  the  individual  i 
ftoprietdn.  TIm  w«fd  lUMta,  m  Thiriwall  has  | 
remark rri,  is  moiV  JtNlhMf  tUOMUA  With  ^ms 
than  Minos. 

The  origin  of  tH*'  tltst  ca)Ic«l  ^o/a,  and  the 
itXapolniUf  was  jiruh.iljly  twofold  ;  fur  tlic  analogy 
of  other  cases  would  k-ad  ua  u>  kup(KJ«c  that  they 
consisted  portly  of  the  slaves  of  the  conquered 
fieoemcn  of  the  oountiy,  and  parti/  of  muk  freemen 
aa  rnoe  afninst  the  emqwron,  and  were  br  then 

rediicfd  t«)  Ixnula:.'!.'.  But  liosiilcs  t1u-so,  tbrro  w!u 
also  a  class  of  boujchold  servants  employed  in 
nooial  hbo«r%  and caUcd x^iAnfot:  tiwy  w«m, 
as  thi  T  n:imc  denotes,  pazchaaedi  and  imported 
from  f  ir>  ijn  countries.  [R.  W.] 

CO  rill  RN  US  {K69oppot\  a  boot  lu  ewen- 
tial  (liiitinction  was  its  lic!i;lit  ;  it  rise  abure  the 
middle  of  the  K-jj,  so  as  lo  sLur  '^uid  tlxc  cut  {aJte 
twrm  vmtirt  ddliunoy  Virg.  Aen.  L  337),  and 
aomotimia  h  nachcd  as  hi^^h  as  the  kneea.  (MiUin, 
Vamst  AnL  toL  i.  pi.  20  and  72.)  It  was  wom 
priiu  ijially  by  horsemen,  hunter**,  aiul  by  men  of 
rank  oud  authority.  TJm  aocieut  marUea,  repre- 
Motiiig  theae  di^mnt  chanetcti,  allow  tint  the 
cnthuniiK  was  often  omflnit  ntod  in  a  Vttf  tattoful 
and  elaborate' manner.  The  boots  of  the  ancients 
wem  boed  in  front,  and  it  was  the  object  in  so 
doing  to  make  t'l.  in  fit  tlh^  lr!»  a'*  closely  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  cvidciti  Irum  the  various  rcprescnt- 
atkoi  of  the  eothunms  in  ancient  statues,  that  its 
•ole  was  commonly  of  the  ordinnry  thickness.  But 
it  was  sometimes  made  much  thicker  than  tuiual, 
prubiibly  by  the  insertion  of  slices  of  cork,  i  Sri  v. 
•a  i'tiy.  EcL  iL  ce.)  The  object  was  to  add  to  the 
apparent  statora  of  the  weanr ;  and  this  was  done 
tillu  r  ill  tlic  case  of  women  who  were  no'.  •■<>  udl 
as  they  wished  to  appear  (Juv.  Hat.  vi.  507)«  or  of 
the  acton  in  Athenian  tragedy,  who  assumed  the 
cothnrons  as  a  giand  aad  dign^od  specie*  of  cal- 
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COTTABOS. 

Ill  aaiwilmii,  and  had  the  aolee  mde  vmeoan^ 

thick,  as  on.-  of  th»*  inothods  ;  '  d  in  ordi-r  to 
magnifv  their  whole  appearance.  {,\'iTi.  EcL  riii. 
10 1  Hot.  Sat.  i.  5.  64  ;  An  Poet.  2M[>  Hon* 
tra^t'clv  in  ^j-iural  was  calli-d  cvihurmitt  (Ot> 
Trui.  lu  \.  3J*a  ;  Juv.  vl  «3;i,  »v.  29.) 

As  the  eolhiiRias  w»t  cnmnMnIy  worn  in  htmt* 
ing,  it  is  represented  both  by  poets  and  statuaries 
as  part  of  the  costume  of  Di.uxa.  It  was  also 
attnbuted  to  Bacchus  (Veil  P.it  ii.  H2),  and  to 
Mercury  (HaaiiiMi^  Kossf,  vol  iiL  pL  8).  The 
pnoedinff  waodcat  Aewa  twa  CM<lmroi  fna  eti^ 
tiics  in  the  Masi'O  Pifr^ClanHOliM  (voL  ii.  pL  15, 
and  voL  iiL  pL  S8).  II,  Y.J 

CCHTAm  (loide.  edeiralw  er  frraftoX  • 
.MH-ial  cpiiTip  which  was  introduced  from  Sicily  inio 
Greece  ^Athen.  zv.  p.  666),  where  it  became  one 
of  the  fiiTonrite  amusements  of  young  people  after 
their  repasts.  The  simplest  wa}*  in  which  it  ori- 
ginally  was  played  was  this  :  —  One  of  the  com- 
pany threw  out  of  a  goblet  a  certain  quantity  of 
pore  wiiw,  at*oertaindistaB«e,iatoa  metal  basin, 
eDdeawRuing  to  peffarai  Als  eapfoH  is  sadi  a 
niaiMn  r  a.4  n  >t  to  sj>ill  any  <>f  the  wine.  WIiHo 
was  doing  this,  he  either  thought  of  or  pronounced 
the  name  of  hi*  aiistnse  (JOtpsieL  Hm§.  a.  «i. 
Korra^i^m^,  and  fnitn  tin-  nurri-  or  loss  ftitl  and 
pure  !N*u!id  with  whidi  the  >vino  stnick  a^uiust  the 
metal  basin,  the  lover  drew  hit  conclusions  respect- 
ing the  attacbnu  ut  «{  tho  olijixt  of  l  is  love.  The 
souml,  as  well  a«  the  uiuti  by  which  il  was  pn>< 
duced,  were  called  Aiira|  m^rralSos :  the  metal 
basin  had  Tarious  names,  either  mrrT^ioir,  or  avr- 
reffior,  or  Xtctor^t'nv,  or  x^^oor,  or  Xwedrif, 
!.[■  rr>(i',n}.  (Pollux,  vi.  10.*);  AVi/'-io'.  .I/'k/;.  /.  r.  j 
Atheii.  XT.  667.  m6  jSn.)  Tbo  action  of  throw- 
Inf  the  wine,  and  sometimes  the  goblet  itself  waa 
called  &'fk6\^,  lifcausM?  the  |«T^oiis  i-n_ti:;-»d  in  the 
game  turned  round  th<>  riirlit  hand  with  great 
dexterity,  on  which  tlu-y  jiri  li  d  tiiemselves.  Henea 
.\cschyliis  (i|»)kf  of  KorraSot  ayicvXrrro:.  (.\theii* 
XV.  p.  iiOt.)  Tlaia  iha  cottabus,  in  iti!  si:n]>1e»t 
form,  was  nothing  but  one  of  the  iitany  mc  th»<l§ 
by  which  lorers  tried  to  disoover  whether  their 
love  was  retnmed  or  not  Btit  this  shnple  amuse- 
ment cradu:illy  ar^^umed  a  vari.-ty  i>f  ditK-rcnt  clta- 
ractars,  and  becaoM^  in  some  instances,  a  regular 
oentest,  with  priass  ft»r  the  Tkter.   One  of  th» 

most  cf'lfbrntfd  Tnodes  in  wliich  it  wim  rarrit-d  mi 
ii  deftcriiK'd  by  Aihetuuuii  {i.  t.)  sutd  in  the  Ktymol. 
Afiff^  and  was  called  Si'  ilvidn^f.  A  basin  waa 
tilled  with  wat'-r.  whh  small  empty  Itowls  swim- 
ming upun  it.  lutu  these  the  young  men,  one  after 
another,  threw  the  remnant  of  the  wine  from  their 
goblets,  and  he  who  hnd  the  good  fortune  to  drown 
most  of  the  bowls  obtained  the  prize  (icorTfi^ior), 
consisting  either  of  ihnple  cak«a»  awee^aieats,  or 
sesame-cakes. 

A  third  and  mole  eomplieated  tern  of  the  eot- 
tabusi>  tliu.s  described  I'V  Snida.s  («.  v.  Korra^l^w) . 
—  A  long  piece  of  wood  being  erected  on  the 
snmnd,  another  was  pLiced  upon  it  ta  an  hori- 
zontal direction,  with  two  di^lii-s  haiitjinij  down 
from  each  end  ;  und.  nuMth  lai  h  dish  a  vessel  full 
of  water  was  pL'tml,  in  <mh  of  whieh  stood  a  gilt 
brazen  sUttue,  called  /ub^r.  Everj'  one  who  tinik 
]Kirt  in  the  game  stood  at  a  distance,  holding  a  cup 
full  of  wine,  which  he  endeavoured  to  throw  into 
one  of  the  dishes,  in  order  that,  struck  down  hy 
the  weight,  it  might  kaodc  i^daat  Oa  head  if  An 
statue  which  was  concealed  under  the  water.  He 
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•mh»  ipflled  IcMt  oC  the  wine  ni&ed  Uw  rktorr. 


(Se« 

A  l«aidi  Idod  cf  c'  tuViu,  «m  cdM 

To«k»r;,  ii  dcs»cnl>t;*i  by  Fuitut  ( vi.  lUiJ),  tlic 
BdnlMit  on  AhstopbanM  (/'<u',  t  i  7'J  ,  and  Atbe- 
BaeiM  (XT.  p.  667).     The  w-caUed  /ii*i|f  «M  i 
piooed  upon  a  pillar  limilar  to  a  caadeiabrtnn,  and  | 
ihe  duh  hanging  over  it  muiL,  hy  ni^.-ui^  of  wine  ' 
ptotertod  frooi  tlM  gobkt,  be  thruwa  upoa  it,  aitd  | 
iktBca  frn  ittto  ft  hHtD  «M  with  HBtc*,  wkkh 
from  thia  £&1I  gavi  fcib  4I  wmiJ  ;  and  h<>  hIi"  }in>- 
d'Ked  tb*  •Cmigcjit  waa  the  vKtor,  and  f  i*.<  iveU 
ooHMtiBif  of  «f(|Bi«  cak«a,  aad  iweetmeata. 

This  brief  dctcript:  'ii  of  f  .ur  varidas  furiin  •>r 
the  cottabiu  may  b«  Au^ucit-jii  u>  »bow  tbc  ^<.ii4Tttl 
character  of  thia  game  ;  and  U  i«  aalf  MeMsnrr  to 
add,  that  the  chii-f  obj<rct  to  be  accomplohcd  m 
ali  the  rarioua  modihcationa  of  the  cuttibua  was  to  ' 
throw  the  wine  out  of  the  goblet  in  aocb  a  manner 
that  it  fhmirt  tmm  toget^  aad  aoilunf  be  1 
>pill«d,  ud  tlHKt  it  ilmitd  piedoet  tlw  pvwt  and  ■ 
Strooj^est  poMible  ao<>:i>I  in  iu<'  y\i\cc  ^vh' Tr  It  ^^lU 
th(o«ii.    Itt  Skiij*  the  popuLaritj  of  thia  ganir^ 
wmt  to  gi>-at,  tkal  MttM  were  taflt  fivth*  afpiKkl 
purpose  of  playing  the  fotta^  *  in  tVi'  iii.  Th^^'' 
reacUm  who  wiak  to  become  fuiiy  atiju^uiited  \^ith 
all  the  Tirioaa  fana  of  thia  game,  may  consult  ^ 
Athenarns  (  xt.  p^  666,  &.C.),  the  Girek  I<exifo- 
gapberk,  aborc  all,  Groddeck  (t'«Aer  dm 

KottijUM  dtr  Gnecbniy  in  his  AnHqn'triuha  IVr- 
L  Sammlttng,  \m%  pp.  163— *i3«>,  wbo  baa 
collected  and  deacribcd  ntne  differrnt  tmum  ia  | 
which  it  waa  played.   Becker  ((',.  :<■  k',  -,  i.  p.  476, 
du.)  it  of  opinion  that  aU  of  thcai  were  faatt  iaodi>  i 
fieatMM  af  tvo  iirincipal  fmuk  (CoaqMa  also  Fr.  { 
Jac»U,  (/<^  KoUaho$  in  tfiUbad^  Attisekes  ' 

Mtumm^m.\.  y^Alb — 196.)  [L.S.]  > 

COTYLA  (KvriKy))  waa  a  nMaaure  of  capacity 
1!:  ■! the  Tloinri:i>  aii'l  Crfi  k*  :  ly  thr  firni.  r  it  | 
wu  aiao  called AcfflHiNi ;  by  iht.*  Utter,  t^vCAij^  .tnd 
^Uifrrt  «r  ij^fynr     It  waa  the  half  of  the  acxtArint  | 
r,r  (fVr^f ,  and  eMtaiBtd   cjatiii)  <v  aeailj  balf  a 

pliil  I.i<^ii)>U.  I 

I'hia  meaaure  waa  uaed  by  phyaiciana  with  a  | 
gradusUed  acale  BMkad  on  it,  like  our  own  chemi- 
cal roeaauTPd,  fbr  aMacuring  ont  giren  weight*  of 

fluid*,  e»p<xially  oil.  A  v<.s«^l  ot  honi.  of  a  (  ui  ic 
m  cyiiadiical  chape,  of  the  capucity  ot  a  cotyla, 
«aa  dmdad  into  twdve  equal  porta  by  Hue*  cot 

OQ  ita  aj-^r.  The  whnJo  vcisi.-I  w:n  lull'  <1  Vitni^  and 
each  of  the  parta  an  otircc  (.um-i't\.  'i'tn^  nif*&«tii« 
beUI  nine  oimcca  (by  wci^'ht)  <d  Mil,  no  that  \\\<- 
rati',  of  trie  weight  of  the  oil  tu  tiie  rutnbcr  of 
ounce*  it  occupied  in  thu  measure  would  I>e  9  :  1*2 
ar  S  :  4.  (Galenas,  Dt  Compos.  Mtdieam,  per 
(irmtra^  iiL  3,  u  16,  17,  ir.  U,  r.  3,  6,  tL  6,8  ; 
VVurm,  /Jte  Pimd.  Mcmm.  Ac  ;  lloaaey.  On  Aneient 

Wru^*.6ic)  {^■^■] 

CUT YITlAarCOTT VIES  (itoriiTTia,  ttir. 
Tvr<f),  a  featival  which  was  originally  edebfatod 

bv  :h>.'  Kdoiiians  r*;*  Thnitt',  in  hunour  of  a  godde*a 
calloiCotja  or  Cutytto.  {Hxnb.  x.  p.  470  ;  Eupolia, 
apmi  HuljfdL  *  «k ;  Smdaa.)  It  waa  held  at  night, 
and,  acoordtng  ta  Sti-a5j:\  n-»ii'iii1>li-4  tin.'  fcstivala 
id  the  Cabeiri  aitd  the  i'lir^  gixin  I'y  i«.-l<\  But  the 
watJup  of  Gatya,  together  with  tile  fi^atival  of  the 
Citrttra,  was  :ii!f»ptcd  by  aereml  Greek  atatca, 
ciiietly  ttuNe  which  were  induced  by  their  com- 


JTflMtiBI 

p.  159; 


mercial  interest  to  awintain  friendly  rclaticmi  with 
Thiaw.   AaMOf  thaw  Coriath  ia  exprrMly  nam- 

tioned  by  f^nidTi*.  snr!  Strabo  (jt.  p.  471)  .».'<  r  a 
to  anugrat  that  liii?  worahip  of  Cotya  waa  adopted 
by  tb«>  Athenian*,  whn,  aa  he  ohwrrea,  were  at 
hi-.>|ilt.i1-!.'  to  foreign  th-r  trrrf  in  ff«TTijfHffi 

ill  giiaTSil.  (Compare  Juvtii,  Stt.  ji.  bl.)  Tha 
prit-ata  ol  the  jBpoddeaa  wrre  formerly  au{ipo«ed  to 
hata  bane  the  rame  of  baptae ;  but  HuttinanQ 
has  dMNrn  tlat  thb  opintMi  ia  utterly  gmundk-aa. 
iler  featirala  «'ere  notorioua  among  the  ancirpt* 
tm  the  dkeehite  awaaer  and  the  d^baacberiea  with 
whi^h  ther  weri  eelHhiaMd.  f  Httidaa,  at.  Kdrvt  j 
HurnL  fr/->f  iTii.  -r  ;  Til.  ..rlt.  ^.\.  Ai  .i|h«T 

featiral  nf  the  tame  name  waa  ceirbralrd  in  Sicily 
(Plut  l*rtmf^\  where  boagha  hanf  with  cahee 
ami  fn;it  wrr**  mrr^f^  a^tout,  whirFi  nnr  prr^^^n 

h.  id  a  to  plock  off  if  he  cbos^"  ;  tut  w  -  imvp 
no  menticm  that  lUi  feedral  waa  pollut«Hi  with  any 
of  the  licentiotia  ptarttcea  which  disgracr^  thow  of 
Thrace  and  Grrtro*,  unlraa  we  n-frr  the  nlluoiuii 
made  by  Theocritoa  u>  th  ■  CMyttia,  to  the  Sicilian 
fieatifaL    (Ceatfaia  Buttaaoali  ffaatr,  UrLer  iit 

aad  dUe  Bmi>tm,  hi  Ue  MglUinons,  rol.  ft 
Lebech,   Jghapk,    pfw  C-J7.  ^ 
Aic.)  IL.  S.  1 

COVINA'RI?.  rC»vwr».l 
rnVI'NfW  rvt-,.  b.:r.7in\  a  kind  of  car,  tli# 
■pokt^  oi  w2iti.ti  Aiii-e  aruit^  with  long  aicklca,  and 
whkh  waa  uard  aa  a  acythe-chariot  rfiicfly  by  the 
ancient  B<  l:;iana  and  Britona.  (M<1.%  iii.  6  ;  Liunn, 

i.  4*i6  ;  5<JiuB,  XTij.  4?'J. )  The  Humana  df»i;nint«d, 
by  the  name  of  eovinttt,  a  kind  of  Inmlliiig  car- 
rial^  which  aeene  to  have  heea  eorered  on  all 
tidee  with  the  nerptKm  of  the  fmm.    It  had  no 

scat  f  r  a  (1r  *  '-r,  >i  it  "  r<i 

Uf  bimscll,  who  aat  iuaide. 
There  aiaet  have  been  a  giaei  nanfavhf  between 

the  Bvlgiaji  acytlie-chariot  aitd  the  K  u  an  travrl- 
ling  (vnage,aa  the  name  of  the  one  wna  Inuisfi-frrd 
to  the  othi-r,  and  we  may  jottly  oaoclnde  that  the 
Ik'lgian  mr  wni  liVf'^  -sr  riv-rr-fl  on  nil  »!  !•  '•t- 
ccpt  the  tn>tu,  uud  tiiitt  il  Mas  ncnii'i*»rl  i.v  <.iic 
man,  the  cuviiuirius  only,  who  wa.«,  h.  '.].••  vtnic- 
tare  of  hia  car,  aufficicntly  pmtmod.  The  n>r». 
narii  (the  word  ocnira  only  in  Tacitna)  aorm  to 
haTc  constltut'  d  .«  rr<.'iil;tr  and  distinct  part  of  a 
ihfitiah  amj.  (Tactu  A^/r,  85  and  3$,  with  M.  J. 
H .  Bceker^  aoto ;  BOtticher**  JLfrinm  Tatit,  $.9.: 
Hockcr,  (ioibitf  voL  L  pk  222}  coMpaiv  the  article 

EiMiHOUII.)  IL.  S.] 

CRATER  (a^vHjf :  Iodic,  «;pirV:  L*t  evt^ 

r,r  rnffni;  fr  im  Kfpiypvfxty  I  mix),  a  vt  .v^cl  in 
whii  U  wiur,  aci«>iiiing  to  the  cimti  ra  of  thu 
aiiiicntA,  who  very  acldum  drank  it  pnre,  waa 
mixed  with  water,  and  from  mhich  the  cufi*  wcro 
filled.  In  the  Homeric  age  the  mixture  wus  al' 
waya  made  in  the  dining-riHim  by  heraliU  <ir  yoan^t 
nieii  {movfrn:  ace  iii  p^  269,  Od.  rii  182,  xxi, 
271).  The  use  of  the  Ttaatl  ia  mffinentfr  clear 
tp'tii  tlic  i'X)'r''S-iinis  so  fr<-ipH".ii  in  ll;-'  j^n  ma  uf 
Homer:  Kftrfr^pu  tttpdauffSai,  i.  e.  otpov  nai  vittp 
iv  i^DfrUft  ftiryw.  wfc^ir  apyr^fw  (to  empty  the 
tmt.  r)  ;  Kfnrn}pa  rri^aaaOaa  (cratrra  rtalurrt  ,  to 
plate  the  fiUed  enter  nenr  the  table)  KpTfrtj^it 
iiturri<ptc9M  mvnSo  (to  fill  the  cnitcrs  to  iho 
brim,  aee  Ruttmaiin,  I^jtU.  i.  15).  The  crater  in 
the  Homeric  nge  waa  generally  of  ailver  (Ott.  it. 
203,  X.  3o6),  aametimoa  with  a  gold  edge  (JJl. 
iT.  616),  and  aomctintea  all  gold  or  gilt  (//.  xii'i- 
219.)   It  Hood  upon  a  tripod,  and  ita  ordinal-  ■ 


i  f  r  the  travel- 
(Mart.  kyig,  n.  24.) 
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place  in  the  ^^^yap'iy  was  in  the  moit  ljor.<^iir:i1j!p 
puit  of  tb«  nwm.  At  the  &rthcBt  end  from  the  en- 
tnuws,  Mul  near  tli«  tMt  of  tlM  matt  dittiit^blMd 

nrr.iiTv:;  thr  p-nrsU.  (Od.  xxi.  145,  xxii.  33)^  rmn- 
iKiri'd  with  34 1.)  The  sixe  of  the  crater  tevnu  to 
have  varied  according  to  the  number  of  gmthi ; 
for  where  their  nnmber  is  increaacd,  a  larger  crntrr 
ii  asked  for.  (//.  ix.  202.)  It  would  mxBi,  at 
least  at  a  later  period  (for  in  the  Homeric  poems 
we  find  no  timce«  of  the  ciutomX  that  three  aatcts 
were  filled  at  every  feast  after  the  tables  were  re- 
moved. They  iinist,  of  tourse,  have  varied  in  size 
aooordiiu  to  the  number  of  bimcU.  According  to 
SnUtt  <«. «.  Kparfip)  t1i«  ffit  was  dedimtoa  to 
Hermes,  the  »ect>nd  to  Charisiu*,  and  the  third  to 
Zeus  Soter ;  but  others  called  them  hy  different 
MUnMi  ^us  the  first,  or,  according  to  othert,  the 
In  It,  was  also  dt'»i(fnated  the  Kpariip  iyaBov  8ai- 
fioyus^  the  crater  of  the  good  genius  (Suidas  «.  r. 
'AyaBov  Aalfioyos :  compare  Athen.  xv.  p.  692, 
&C.  ;  Aristoph.  Vap.  507,  Pam^  300),  KpeeHip 
Iryttlat  and  nrrartwrpl$  or  furdnwrpov,  became 
it  wai  the  crater  from  which  the  cups  were  filled 
«ltcrtb«WMluqg«f  tiM  liAoda.  (Ath«ii.zT.  p,629, 
t  fte.) 

C.Mt  n»  were  among  the  first  thinp  tlir-  <  n^- 
belliahmcnt  of  which  the  ancient  artists  cxcrci»ed 
tlieir  dcilL  Hoour  (it  ndU.  741,  fte)  mentions, 
among  the  prizes  propospd  by  A!>i!llei,  n  In-auti- 
fully  wrought  silver  crater,  the  work  ul  the  ingeni- 
ona  Sidoniiuil,  which,  by  the  elegance  of  its  work- 
manship, rxcelted  all  others  on  the  whole  earth. 
In  the  n-ign  of  Croosiin,  king  of  Lydia,  the  Lace- 
dnemoniaiij  ^■•ui  to  that  king  a  brucn  crater,  the 
border  of  Ahuli  was  all  over  omamented  with 
figures  {(t^'^ia),  and  whfeb  waa  of  raefa  an  enor- 
mous sixe  that  it  cnLiiiiied  300  amphorae.  (Herod. 
L  70.)  Croetu*  himself  dedicated  to  the  Ddphic 
god  two  huge  cmlen,  wbidi  the  Delphian  Miered 
to  be  the  work  of  Thewlnnis  of  Saraos,  and  Hero- 
dotus (L  51)  was  induced  hy  the  beauty  uf  their 
workmanship  to  think  the  name.  It  was  about 
01.  3.'),  that  the  Saniiatia  dedicated  six  Uilents  (the 
tenth  of  the  profits  made  by  Colaeus  on  his  voyage 
to  TarteMBi)  to  Hera,  in  the  shape  of  an  immense 
iMNoen  crater,  the  border  of  WMch  WM  adoned 
with  projecting  heads  of  griffina.  Thfa  enter,  wliIeTi 
Henidotus  (iv.  lo'J)  calls  Argive  (from  wfi:i  h  \\<- 
must  infer  that  the  Aigire  ortisti  were  celelnated 
fat  tknr  oatan),  wm  aappocled  hj^  tlma  ihiIb—I 
brazen  statues,  seven  cttbita  loof,  witit  tlwir  kneci 
closed  together. 

The  nunber  of  craters  dedicated  in  templea 
icfmn  everywhere  to  have  been  very  great.  Livius 
Andrt)iitcu»,  in  his  Ei^uuii  Trojoiiui,  represented 
Agnmcmnon  returning  from  Troy  with  no  leu  than 
3000  craters  (Cic  ad  Fam.  v'ii.  1),  and  Cicero 
{in  Verr.  vr.  5U)  says  that  Verres  carried  away 
from  Syracuse  the  most  beautiful  hnuen  cmteri>, 
which  moet  probably  belonged  to  the  various  tern- 
plea  of  that  city.  But  oaten  wen  not  aolj  de- 
dicated to  the  gods  as  anathemala,  hut  were  used 
on  various  solemn  occasions  in  their  service.  Thus 
we  read  in  Theocritus  (v.  63,  compare  ViigO, 
/;<-/w/.  V.  flT)  :  — **  I  shall  offer  to  the  Moses  a  crater 
full  of  fa-sh  m  Ik  and  «weet  olive  oil."  In  sacri- 
fices the  libation  was  always  taken  from  a  crat«r 
(Deniosth.  De  Fal:  Ijtgat.  p.  431,  c.  Jjeftt.  p. 505, 
«t  Mid.  p.  531,  c.  Afiuart.  p.  1072  ;  compare  Bckk. 
AnfoJut.  p.  274.  4),  and  sailors  before  tfae^  set  out 
en  their  joonwj  and  to  take  the  Ubatioa  with 


CRIMBR 

I  cups  from  a  crater,  and  pour  it  Into  tW  sea. 
(Tbucyd.  vL  32 ;  Piodor.  iii.  3  ;  Arrian,  Atmk, 
n.  8 1  Vhf  .  Atm.  t.  7S>.>  The  name  enter  waa 

als<i  BKunelimeB  rsri"!  as  svTinTmnni:^  tv-ith  tftrKioy^ 
ti/uJa,  a  pail  in  which  water  was  fetched.  (Naev. 
apwi  Non.  sv.  S6  ;  Hesych.  cat.  IKfmf^tt.) 

The  Humans  «  od  their  crater  or  cratrm  for  the 
same  purposes  for  which  it  was  used  in  (ireece  ; 
but  the  most  elegant  specitiicns  were,  like  nxiit 
other  works  of  art,  made  by  Greeks.  ( Virg.  Am.  \. 
727,  iH.  525  ;  Ovid,  Fa$t.  v.  522  ;  Hor.  Carm. 
iii.  1».  7.)  [L.S.] 
CRAT£S  (r4p<ror),  a  banlia,  aaed  by  the 
'  fer  eennl  purposee.  Ftret,  in  war,  eepe« 
ciatly  in  auaulting  a  city  or  camp,  they  were  placed 
btiforu  or  over  the  head  of  the  soldier  to  ahicld  o# 
the  enemy's  missiles.  (Amm.  Marc  zxl  11.)  Pram 
the  pUUei^  which  were  employed  in  thes.nnie  wa\', 
they  differed  only  in  being  without  the  c»\  eriu^  uf 
raw  hides.  A  lighter  kind  was  thrown  down  to 
make  a  bridge  over  fosses,  for  examples  of  which 
see  Caesar,  J9.  (7.  viL  81,  86.  By  the  besieged 
(Veget.  iv.  6)  they  were  used  joined  Uigether  so 
ae  to  fona  what  Vifetioa  calls  a  eiiiitfa,  and  filled 
with  ttonee:  theee  wen  then  poised  between  tw« 
of  the  battlements ;  and  as  the  storming  party 
apprcwched  upon  the  laddcn,  overtomed  on  their 
heads. 

A  capitd  punishment  waii  cnllod  by  this  name, 
whence  the  phrase  mb  erait  meari.  The  criminal 
was  thrown  into  a  pit  or  well,  and  hnrdlea  Idd 

upon  him,  over  which  Btonen  were  afterwards 
heaped.    (Liv.  L  51,  iv.  50  ;  TuciL  Cerman.  12.) 

CnUet  called  fimritts  were  used  by  the  country 
people  noon  which  to  diy  fist,  grap<^,  Ac,  in  the 
rays  of  the  nut  (Colam.  xii.  15,  1  «>.)  Tlu  se,  as 
Columi-lla  informs  us,  were  made  of  sedire  or 
Straw,  and  also  employed  as  a  sort  of  matting  to 
acnen  the  6«it  fton  the  weather.  Virgil  {Georg. 
i.  94)  recommends  the  use  of  hurdles  in  agriculture 
to  level  the  ground  after  it  has  been  turned  up 
with  the  lieaT]rnka(rtis^m).  Any  textnn  of 
rods  nr  twigs  secnu  to  have  been  called  by  the 

general  name  eraie$. 

CKK  I'IDA  (itpi)wl«),  a  slipper.  Slippen  wen 
worn  with  the  pallium,  not  with  the  toga,  and 
were  property  characteristic  of  the  Greeks,  though 
adopted  from  them  by  the  Uoinans.  Hence  Sue* 
tonius  says  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius  (c  IS),  /tew* 
lUo  paiHo  hMm  tmUgtit  w$  ad  paUimm  tt  enpidoK 

As  the  cothunnis  was  assumed  Ly  tragedians,  he- 
cause  it  was  adapted  to  be  part  of  a  grand  and 
stately  attinii  the  acton  of  eomedf,  on  the  ether 
hand,  wore  crepidae  and  other  cheap  and  comnMn 
coverings  for  the  feet  (Uaxka  ;  Succas.]  Alaai 
whereas  the  ancients  had  their  more  finished  boeto 
and  shoes  made  right  and  left,  their  slippers,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  made  to  fit  both  feet  indif- 
ferent! v.  [Isid.  Oriff.  ix.  34.)  (J,  Y.l 
CREPITA'CULiiM.  ISiarnmi.] 
CRBTIO  HEREDITA'T1&  tHmna.! 
CRBTKN.  Thnii.^h  this  word  .Kcur-  s .  fre- 
quently, it  is  not  easy  to  fix  its  meaning.  Crimen 
ie  often  equivalent  toaeeoaatio  (anr^yapfa);  bat  it 
frequently  !nf^nn<!  nn  net  which  is  legally  punish- 
able. In  thu  latter  s^se  there  seems  to  be  no 
exact  dcfirathm  of  it  bgr  the  Reoan  jnrista. 
cording  to  some  modem  writers,  crimina  are  either 
public  or  private ;  but  we  have  still  to  detenuuie 
tlie  notions  of  public  and  private.  Than  was  a 
j  want  of  prociae  tenninokgf  at  to  wha^  in 
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are  called  eritainal  otkneta  aoMMig  tlic 
RaouuM;  mod  tkia  deiict  SffMn  im  tnktu  tjuam 
of  jari«prad«xiee.   CMaMI      htm  •!■»  Mmti  bj 

rnrxicm  wriUT*  to  b<?  tliAt  wfiich  'n  rapiulis  a* 
murder,  itc ;  delictan,  that  whidn  ta  a  privat* 
injury  (privaHi  Man);  •  iSmimKlim  fcndad  ap- 
parently OD  DikT  '^1.  V.'..  1.  ».  17.  8  I  S. 

Delicti  (dcUcta)  win;  maieficia,  vnmgful  acts 
(D^.  47.  tit.  I.  a.  3),  and  tlie  htmMm  dT  «m 
claas  of  oW  I-ratiotn^a  :  lhr*c  delkrtA,  as  pnmnmted 
by  IjAiia  ^ui.  IB:!),  arc  furtuni,  nipina,  danuium, 
iDjariae ;  they  gare  a  right  of  action  to  the  indi- 
rMml  inimi,  mi  iatitkd  him  l»  wf  latioo. 
^hlicla  van  mmcobm  fl^DWI  cranna  (cn- 

Tnfn  fur*.L,  fiaiti*,  iii.  Crimen  lh«T»-f(trv  ii 

aometiinea  appitied  to  that  daas  of  deiicta  called 
pei«ata(I%.  47.  titl.  Zk  Frir^  Dditli»)  i  mmt 


afmrdiniiiy  criniMi  may  hfi  viewed  as  n  ppitui, 
•f  which  the  deiicta  esum^'niu-d  liy  Uaiiis  am  a 
•pacMb  BM  tnaan  and  delictum  iir«  »oin<-timea 
nscd  su  sTnanymooi.  (Dig.  48.  til  19.  a.  1.)  In 
uue  pas^a^r  (Dig.  48.  tit  19.  a  5)  we  rand  of 
majon  deiicta  (a  term  implying  that  thear  are 
■mail  4<ito»X  whkk  i  iiiiiiiiiii  mjmfkaA  with 

tl'jf  irift-rvncc  of  crimen  conlaiiiin^  drlictuni  u,  »o 
tu  aa  concerna  thia  jMua^e^  necraaaty ;  tor  the 

(itt  tUa  yaii^)  more 

the  d>-licui  niajora. 

judicia  pabiica  wert:-  c^piUlu,  and  eome 
vara  not.  (pig. 48Lttt  1.  >■  J)  Judkia,  which 
cfmrrrTM^  crimina,  were  not,  for  that  reaaon  only, 
pubUca.  There  were,  iherrfore,  crimina  which 
were  not  tried  in  jadida  pabiica.  Thia  ia  con- 
vitll  wlwt  ia  aMMi  abM*  at  to  tkaaa 
^dfllieca^  ■bidi  wa  the  avbjMt 

Thov?  criniiaa  only  were  the  iubjerl  of  judi<:in 
™l>lv^,  which  were  made  so  by  speciai  laws ;  auch 
m  the  Jalift  da  aMftariia.  Cornelia  de  atcn  at 
rf»n<-fici»,  Pompeia  de  jKirriciJiia,  Jolia  pecalatuti. 
Cfivoelia  de  tcalamentis,  Julia  de  ri  prirata,  Julta 
de  ri  pabSca,  Jnlia  de  ambtto,  Jtilia  repetandaram, 
Julia  lit  snnmia.  (  Dig.  48.  tiL  1.  a  1.)  So  Au*  as 
Cicrro  (Pe  OraL  ii.  25)  enomenUca  cauMM  crimi- 
BOB).  th4>v  were  cao«e  pabliei  judicii ;  bat  he  adds 
(ii.31)»^cnMnfliwliaaltatiideiafiBki.'*  Apain, 
isfrinia  waa  not  ibe  soi—qBW  of  •ytry  ofinan, 

but  unlv  of  ihwc  rrimina  which  were  "  publici 
J  adieu-''  A  condemnatiaa,  therefore,  for  a  crimen, 
■at  publici  j^idscH,  waa  oat  IbDewed  by  mfraaia, 
oolraa  the  crinii^n  laid  thf  f  i  iindnrinn  of  an  actio, 
IB  which,  even  in  ihf  guc  oi  a  {ynvatnm  judicium, 
tha  candemitation  was  followed  by  infamia  ;  aa 
lirtiun,  rspina,  injoriae.   (Dig.  48.  tit.  I.  a.  7.) 

Moat  modem  writera  on  Roman  law  hare  con- 
■idered  deiicta  as  the  geneial  term,  which  they 
Imm  Mbimied  into  dalieta  poUiaa  and  prhrata. 
Tha  «TiaiMi  af  daliela  into  Hiliai  and  prhata 
had  partlviti  orijrin  :m  tti>-  i  [i  i  ui  :i<  rally  •■nt<'r- 
taiaed  of  the  natore  of  the  dcUct ;  but  tbe  legai 
dnffriKtiwi  anat  be  dcrrred  from  a  oonsidemtion  of 
th»*  f(»nn  of  nhtAm'Tttg  nnlrc**  fcir,  <>r  [nuilshiiij;,  the 
wmtig.  T'hute  delKta  whicb  were  ponubabk  ac 
oordiog  to  special  kfM.  MOatas-conaaltB,  and  oon- 
•titution.^it,  and  were  proaeeated  in  judtcia  pabiica 
by  an  accuaatio  pabiica,  were  more  especially  called 
crimina ;  and  the  penalties,  in  nu^'  of  conviction, 
msca  loiiaf  UfB^of  fraedoBfOf  ci^itas,  and  ibeocm- 
Beq«cat  tiifiaria,and  aentatimes  peconiary  penalties 
aW  TS—  i  'li  1.1  I'  t  pnivided  for  as  above  men- 
tioned^ voRi  pr«tecu««d  bj  action,  and  wai«  tlie 
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snhjectsflfladSeiifriwia,  in  which  pectmlnrf  cons* 
nwisafi— VtitifJad  to  the  injured  party.  At  a 
later  period  w»  find  a  ckas  of  rrimina  extnmr* 
din;in.»  (Hi?.  4  7.  tit.  II),  which  are  somewhat 
ragoclj  defined.  They  are  alfcncaa  wbiab  to  iJw 
aariier  vadU  ba»«  bcaa  tba  fcawdaiiwi  of 
action^  bT2t  werr  BJi«innlnt.  d,  lu  to  i?i.-i'r  (>iinith- 
nent,  to  maiiua  puUici  judjcii.  Thia  new  daat 
of  crimina  (new  as  to  the  km  «f  jadicU  fMsaad*' 
ings)  must  have  ari.vii  frirm  a  prtm-in?  nptntin  ot 
the  propriety  of  not  luuitutg  puuisbiiM'su,  ui  ivrtain 
cases,  to  compensation  to  the  party  injurrd.  Tba 
jf$nm  wba  iaqaitad/adisially  extra  ordinem,  might 
aM*  wbal  paaiabueuk  b«  pleased,  within  rrajon- 
Me  limit*.  (I*;^.  4K.  tiL  1  !t.  n.  J 3.)  Thos,  if  a 
penoo  intended  to  anaaatte  his  action,  which 
wm  toidad  «■  ariaMm  <dalfet),  for  prctminT 

rsTTnppnMtion,  he  followed  th<>  or<iin.iruini  ,  lii't 
ii  ke  Wttiied  U*  punish  llw  dt&tidrr  wlbtf  wise  (rxtfa 
ordinem  ejus  rei  poenam  exereeri  (e?)  relit ),tlMt ha 
tooh  crimirtftl  ;»nKi-<'<li^^  **Mbacfiyiil  in  tfteaiu* 
(Dig.  47.  tiL  I.  ».  :\.) 

The  forty  fvi  nth  book  ei  the  Digest  treau  first 
of  dalicto  priraia  proMriy  aa  aalled  (Tic  1 — IU>, 
md  litm  af  atttMrnaaria  erbahia.   The  forty* 

eighth  hook  treats  of  rnminn,  and  the  hrp>t  title  is 
De  I'ubhas  Judiciia.  (  «nn«nsalion  might  ha  de- 
manded by  tba  bMvdaa  aC  ua  iajtttod  perwn,  and 

of  t»tr  f  t-redrs  of  the  wr.ni? -do«T  ;  but  the  hi-n-d.-s 
ot  iiie  wroiig-dutT  u'cr«;  iu>l  liable  U>  a  peiul  action 
(poenalis  actio,  Dig.  47.  tiL  1.  s.  1).  Compensi^ 
tion  oould  be  sued  for  by  the  party  injured :  a 
penalty,  which  was  not  a  direct  bcnetit  u»  the  in* 
jnred  party,  was  sued  for  the  stales,  or  by  thcaa 
to  vbom  tba  pavaf  at  prnaatmiaH  «m  Ki«ffi^  na  U 
tba  etow  af  dw  laar  Jalia  da  adnltorm.  dta.  In 
t^i  1,1-,  of  drlirta  piiMii-.i,  the  iiiti-iitioti  of  the 
liitct  was  the  main  thing  to  be  oonsiderrd :  tha 
act,  if  done,  waa  not  for  that  nnaan  anly  pnnisbad  | 

tior  if  it  n'niaini'd  iticiim|"lrfe,  was  It  for  th.it  reft- 
•uti  ujily  unjNinisitcHl.  1  n  the  rase  of  delit  ta  pri- 
vata,  the  faqncj,  if  done,  wntnlfnqrt  oomprnsated, 
even  if  it  was  merelv  culp^  l(i*ti.i 

CRINIS.  [Coma.] 

CRISTA.  [Oalba.J 

CRITAB  (a^nl),  Jadgaa.  Thia  iwm  wm 
applied  by  tha  Greeks  to  any  fwnen  who  did  sat 

jndi^c  of  a  tiling  like  a  tiKoirriiK,  luxcnWivj  '9 
positiTe  laws,  but  according  to  his  own  sense  of 
joatiea  and  etfotty.  (Herod.  iiL  160;  Dnnoatb. 
Oly»U.  i.  p.  17.  U  /  J..  *.20.)  nut  at  .\thons 
a  number  uf  Kptrax  wu  chosca  by  baliut  truiu  a 
number  of  selectod  raadiditei  at  erery  celebmtinn 
of  the  Dionysia,  and  arere  called  el  aprrui,  xar' 
H'Xh''-  Their  office  was  to  judye  of  the  merit  nf 
the  difrerent  choniv*  and  (iriinatic  poems,  and  to 
award  tha  pnsoa  to  tba  rictaca.  (laocr. 
p.  365,  «:  with  Comas*  nota.)  Tbair  naabcr  ia 
nUitfd  by  Suidas  (»,  r.  tivr*  Kfurwy  •^'n'fant) 
to  have  been  tire  for  comedies,  and  ii.  Hermann 
bM  asppnwd,  with  great  pvobaMlity,  that  there 
wrre  on  tlie  whole  l<  ti  Kfurai,  f\vf  for  rnmrdv,  nnd 
the  Millie  tmmber  lur  ijii4(edy,  one  bring  taktn 
fr<ni  every  tribe.  The  expreaaifla  b  Ariatophanes 
(Av.  421),  fucw  «a#i  reit  Mfur^tB,  atgnifiea  to 
gain  the  victory  by  the  unanlmoaa  eensent  of  tba 
five  judu'e*.  K  ^r  the  coni|ilcte  lileniture  of  this 
subject,  see  K.  F.  lletnuuui's  Manual  lis  /'oi. 
Ami.  ofOfmet^  %  149.  n.  IS.  (U  6.) 

CRO'BYLUS.    [C.Mv  1 

CKOCO'TA  (icMsris;  Kpo««r^v  «c  i^rtov 
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or  Kpmteerht  gc.  X'^''^").  *  kiud  of  gala  e1rrs.«, 
chiefly  wura  by  women  on  solemn  occnsii»n«,  axid 
in  Greece  especiidly,  at  the  festival  of  the  Dionysia. 
(ArUtoph.  /eom  46,  with  Ow  SeM,  I^sutr. 
44  ;  PoUux,  ir.  la  117.)  tl  WM  also  worn  by 
the  pritst  of  CvIrIc  (Apul.  Met.  H  ni>d  II  ; 
Vilg.  Aen,  ix,  614),  and  sometimo*  by  men  of 
•ibniimile  chaneter.  (Amtopb.  Hmmafik.  S5S  ; 
Soidas,  *.  i\  :  Plant,  nnd  Naevhu,  ap.  iVoniam, 
jdr.  8.  nnd  xvi.  4  ;  (Jic  llanup.  Resp.  21.)  It 
M  evident  from  the  pa  wage  of  Virgil,  that  iu 
nnmp  ^v;ls  il<Ti\  od  fmm  rrortis,  one  of  the  favourite 
culiiun>  ot  the  (Irt'ck  latlics,  as  vvc  fctiil  see  in  the 
pictures  discovered  at  lierculaneum  and  Pompeii. 
The  ctreniDfltMioe  that  diesae*  of  this  coloiir  w«ie 
in  Latin  eommonlj  called  veeica  eioeatae  or  ero- 
ccae,  haa  in  J  need  somf  writers  on  anti([iiitic»  to 
inpfwae  that  crocota  vn*  derived  from  KpoK^ 
(woof  or  wfA%or  apoffb  (a  Hake  of  wool  or  eotloti 
on  the  surfaro  of  the  cloth\  so  that  it  would  he  Ji 
Koft  and  wuoUy  kind  of  dress.  (Saloias.  arl  (  a- 
j>itrJni.  Pertinac.  8.  t  1.  |k547,aiidarf  Terh,/l.  De 
I'all.  p.  .3*29.)  Rut  the  passnffps  nbore  referred  to 
are  suliicient  tu  refulo  this  opiiuoii,  and  the  name 
eRNOla  was,  like  many  others,  adopted  \\y  the 
Koaiaiia  froni  the  Gn>ok«.  (Compaie  Beckir's 
CbffCMw,  vol.  ii.  p.  \V)\,  &.C,)  [L.  S.] 

CUO  \IA  {K(t6vta\  a  festiral  celebrated  at 
Atb(3U  in  honour  of  Cronoa,  whose  worship  was 
aud  to  hava  been  intredveed  inAe  Attica  by 
Cocropc  Ho  had  a  tcmjilc  In  common  with  Rhoit 
(PauSk  i.  lb.  8  7;  cuiup.  vL  JO.  i  1.)  The  fes- 
tival  waa  hdcl  on  the  twelfth  of  the  month  of 
Hfratnnihafon  (Dfmosth.  c.  Timoer.  p.  708  ;  PluL 
Tlt:g.  \'2  ;  Etjni.  M.  «.  ».),  which,  at  an  early 
period  of  the  history  of  Attica,  bore  the  MUM  of 
ftjfir  Kpadm.  .(Athisn.  xiii.  p. 

The  RbodiaiM  alio  oelebratod  a  fiwtiva!  in  lienoar 
of  Cronos  —  [M  rlia[^  the  Phoenician  Mohxli  —  to 
whom  human  sacritices,  generally  consisting  of 
cTminala,  wnv  offeved*  The  featival  wai  iieU  on 
th(^  xixti-onth  of  MctageitBioo.     (PoipliTi;  £h 

Abftineiit.  ii.  .'>l.) 

Qrack  writ,  rs,  when  apeakinf  «f  the  Roman 
Saturnalia,  apply  to  them  the  nam«  Kpttvio,  which 
in  the  early  times  seem  to  have  really  resembled 
them  in  their  excossire  merriment.  (Sec  Athen. 
xiT.  p.  639  ;  Appian,  Samm,  §  ;  Buttmann, 
M^hvl.  vol.  ii.  p.  52,  &c.)  [  L-  S. ] 

CUO  TALU.M  {Hp6raXov\  a  kind  of  cvml>.al, 
OfTooeously  supposed  by  some  writers  to  be  the 
•ame  with  the  nalnm.  {SiarRtric.]  The  mistake* 
of  learned  men  on  this  |ioint  are  rpfutf<l  nt 
length  by  Ltampp  Cvuih.  Wi.  L  4,  .%  (>).  From 
Suidas  uid  the  Schuii.iNi  on  Aristophanes  (Nubet^ 
2l>0),  it  appears  to  have  been  a  split  reed  or  cane, 
which  clattered  when  shaken  with  the  hand.  Ac- 
cording to  ElUtJithius  {IL  xi.  lO'O),  it  was  made  of 

sheli  and  bmsa,  as  well  as  of  wood.  Clemena 
Alexandrinus  further  sayi  that  it  waa  an  inTontion 

of  the  i>icilinns. 

Women  who  played  on  the  crotalum  were 
tanned  mHalitlnim.   Svch  waa  Viifilli  Copa  (3), 

"  Crispom  sub  crotalo  docla  movers  latus.'' 

The  lit  e  allnd>'<«  to  the  dance  with  eniala  (aimilar 
to  ca»uinet*>,  for  which  we  have  the  additional 
testimony  of  Macmbius  {Sat.  ii.  10).  Tho  annexed 
wwidcut^  taken  from  the  drawing  of  an  ancient 
marble  in  Sponli  Miatdlanaa  (itfr  L  art.  tI.  fig. 


43), 
iqg. 


/CRUX. 
«M  of  thcaa  tntalatna* 


The  worl  Mp^rvXaf  if  often-applied,  by  an  easy 

m'  Uphor,  to  a  noinv  talkative  ptnon.  (.\ristopb. 
AW>.  448  ;  Euript  VyiU  104.)  [a  J.J 

CRUSTA.  [CaxLATOftAf  Cmktsbvdxta  % 
Emblrmata.] 

CRUX  (■(TTaufxJf,  vK6\o^\i\  an  instrument  of 
capital  puni?hnii-nt,ated  by  several  ancient  mtiona« 
eepeciallj  the  RoaMna  and  CSuthaginians.  Th« 
words  iTfoiipAi  and  wwo^Mmi^m  mm  uso  applied  to 
Pi-rsiau  and  Egyptian  punishnuMits,  hnt  Casaulxin 
(£U«r.  AmtUnrom.  xri.  77)  doubts  whether  the]f 
deaeribe  tha  Roaaan  nethod  of  crad&don.  Fmm 
Seneca  {Cons,  ml  ^fllrl•.  xx.,  EfHst.  xiv.  1)  we 
loam  the  latter  to  have  been  of  two  kinds,  the  less 
usual  sort  being  rather  impalement  than  what  we 
should  descrihe  hy  the  word  cmcifixion,  as  the  crimi- 
nal waa  tramfixetl  by  a  pole,  which  passed  through 
the  back  and  spine  and  came  out  at  the  mouth. 

The  croM  waaof  aeferal  kinda  ;  ofl»  in  the  ahapa 
of  an  IC,  called  enne  A^JtwMt^  became  tiadttion 
r<  [>orts  St.  Aiidn^w  to  have  suffen'-d  ujkhi  it  ;  an- 
other was  formed  like  a  T,  at  we  learn  from  I<Ddaa 
(Jmdit.  Fe^L  m.\  who  makea  It  the  subject  of  s 
charge  against  the  letter. 

The  third,  and  most  common  sort,  was  made  of 
two  pieces  of  wood  mawJ,  ioaata  make  famr  Tight 
ani^hti.  It  was  on  this,  according  to  the  nnnni- 
moui  testinionr  of  the  fathers  who  songht  to  cun> 
firm  it  by  Scripture  itself  (Lips.  De  Cntce^  i.  9L 
that  onr  Satrioor  faffned.  The  paaiahment,  aa  la 
well  known,  waa  chiefly  hiflietad  on  alatea,  mid 
the  worst  kind  of  inalefaetor*.  (.Inv.  vi.  219  ;  Ilor, 
Sat.  L  3.  82. )  The  manner  of  it  was  as  follows ; 
—  Tlie  eriminal,  after  aenteneepramnraced,  carried 
his  cross  to  the  place  of  execution  ;  a  custom  men- 
tiiUiiiU  by  Plutarch  (LVs  /'ani.  D«i  Vtnd.  tKadrrot 
Tuv  KOKoiftywf  iK^pti  rhv  virm  crmtpip)^  and 
Artemidorus  (Oncir.  il  61),  as  well  ».<  in  the 
Gospels.  From  Livy  (xxxiii.  36)  and  Valerius 
Maximus  (i.  7),  scourging  appears  tn  have  formed 
a  part  of  thi««  aa  of  other  capital  puniahmenta 
among  the  Ranana.  The  aeoorging  of  oar  9m- 
viour,  however,  is  not  to  be  recarded  in  this  light, 
for,  as  Qrotius  and  Hammond  have  observed,  it 
was  inflicted  before  sentence  waa  pronooneed. 
(St.  Lukf.  TTiii.  ir,  ;  St.  John,  xix.  1.  fi.)  The 
criminal  was  luxi  Riripped  of  his  clothe*  and 
nailed  or  bound  to  the  cross.  The  latter  was  the 
more  painful  method,  as  the  sufferer  was  left  to  die 
of  hunger.  Instances  are  recorded  of  persons  who 
stir7ivi»d  nine  days.  It  was  nsual  to  leave  the 
hodT  on  the  crosa  after  death.  The  breaking  of 
Hw^flfiaof  tka  tUefw^  mcntiflaad  .miha Ootpela, 
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van  accidental  ;  Wcauv  hy  the  Jrwii»}i  law,  it  i* 
•zprcailjr  remarked,  th«  twdict  eeuid  not  rvamu 
m  the  CM  M«  lh«  SaMMMqr.  <Lip«iii^ 

?7.)  taj.] 

CBTFTA  (frd»  la  <«wJX>»ctypu 

AiDOf^t  tKc  Romans,  anj  toog  narrow  rault, 
whether  n  bully  itr  {aniiilly  below  the  level  v(  the 
(•rth,  ia  ex}M«Hed  bv  thia  term  ;  aueh  aa  a  tewer 
jeqftm  flUiiii  i%  Jnn  106)  [Cloaca]  ;  the 

mrvtrm  of  Hm  dnw  [Cmevs,  |k  285]  ;  or  a 
ma^m/IrK'  for  the  rivc}it'ton  of  avriruitural  pradnoe. 
(Vitrav.  n.  8  ;  coinp.^agoi, jfe/Z.  t.  67.) 

1.  A  covered  portico  nr  wcad<»  ;  callod  rntire 
dttifiibeiy  erypto-perttcttSj  because  it  vai  nut  tup- 
ported  by  open  roltsmna  like  the  ordinary  portico, 
iiii:  cIimmhI  at  the  side*,  with  wiiid>iw»  only  f(^r  ihc 
<uliuu*ioa  o{  light  aud  air.  (I'lin.  KpiM,  \u  ilt^ 
T.  6,  Tii.  21  ;  ^^dao.  J^f^.  iL  2.)    Tbeae  were 

{l^^iiyiT'i'/lilirV^ill  alBial  Mliii.  h  liin  wh 

ir.:i  in  the  tuhurktii  villa  if  ArIw  Di>Hl4w  at 
l>oiBpeu.  (,PoRTlci;».j 
Smw  thiiliws  if  Mt  lO,  M  •  ilailw  portico 

nliach"<]  to  them  for  the  eonTenienet-  "f  the  \vrt- 
iMTOera,  who  Uiere  reheaned  their  piut«.  (Suet 
CUL  58  ;  compare  Dion  Caaa.  lix.  20  ;  J(»e]>h. 
Ai^.  xix.  1.  §  14.)  One  of  theae  ia  mentioned 
bj  P.  Victor  {Regto  iz.;  m  tke  erypta  ttaUti,  at- 
tadied  to  the  thcotre  built  by  Comeliua  Bolbos  at 
the  tM%MaM  of  Ai^BBtaa  (SoaL  ^m,28  g  Dion 
Com.  Kr.       wtiteli  ia  ioppaawl  to  do  the  una 

now  ictn  in  the  Via  tli  S.  Nlari.'i  di  Cac-nheriii,  ]»e- 

tweea  tiie  cburch  of  that  nunc  and  the  8.  Mana 
^Ftenta^ 

2.  A  grotto,  partieiitarly  one  nfx'n  at  Kjth  er 
tlMUtiea,  fwrining  what  in  modem  language 
teMfeioated  a  *tniMl,*'  like  the  uraCto  of  I'anai- 
lipirwi,  well  knnwTi  to  ever)'  risitint  nf  Naples. 
1tit»  ia  a  tUMUfl  excavated  in  the  tujo  nxk,  al'out 
Wfat  high,  and  1800  long,  forming  the  dirert 
common  Kation  between  Naplea  and  Poczuoli  (fa- 
teohy,  called  by  the  Romana  erypta  N^apolitamt^ 
and  deaeribed  by  Soncea  (Kftst.  .5?)  and  StniVo 
who  ceUa  it  8t^(  itfmrt^  (tr.  p.  2i&  i  comj«re 
PanWL  Frag.  xiti.)> 

A  snbtcrram'an  rau't  tiiWI  for  any  »wet  wor- 
f^t^  hat  BOfe  mrtictilarij  for  the  licentiooa  nieat 
mouftrntfA  to  Priapei,  wm  alao  called  aryp<a. 
{PctTf-n.  *i-rt.  rri.  3  ;  rompsire  xrii,  R.) 

\V  ben  the  practice  of  conaumiiij^  the  body  by 
f.p  «a«  ralkiqaished  [Pintm],  and  a  nomber  of 
hodi'^s  w^re  consigned  to  one  place  of  burial,  aa 
the  catacfymba  for  instance,  thia  common  tomb  wn« 
called  crjrpta.  (Salmaa.  Etttvit.  1 'Union,  p.  ft><»  ; 
AnDf.  Bam,  Smbttrr,  i  1.  |  9  ;  Pmdent.  nt^ 
aWif.  xi  til3w)  Om  of  thcee,  the  erj^  Nepo- 
tifix'i,  ^  hich  was  in  the  ricui  Patririux,  iind»T  the 
Eaquiline  (Fevtna,  a.  r.  Septimomtiiim)^  waa  naed 
the  oerljr  ChnMama,  daro^  the  timet  ef  thoir 
p  rs'TUtion,  as  a  place  of  »ecret  wDFship,  as  well 
a*  of  interment,  and  ct>ntams  many  iiitereiting 
inscriptiona.  (Nardinl,  Rom.  Antic  iv.  3  ;  Mait- 
htoi,  The  aurdt  in  die  OUaeomh:)       f  A.  R.] 

CRYPTEIA  (K/wnrrtlo,  also  called  »pvwrla 
or  apwT^),  was,  according  to  Aristotle  («/».  /'Int. 
Ly.  2H).  aa  tnatittition  introdeoed  at  Sparta  bj 
the  l.-;^i.latioa  of  Lycmgn*.  Vta  chiector  waa  to 
cniel  and  atPKioua,  that  Plutarch  only  with  frreat 
rdactaaca  mbmiTV^  to  the  anthoritj  of  AhatoUe 
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in  ajcTthin?  Its  intniducti<in  to  the  Spartan  law* 
giTcc  The  deschjitaon  which  ho  give*  of  it  ii 
thias^^The  ophoM,  adt  hita^wiloi  aaleetadi  IWnii 

amorit  the  yodrv'  !*|<ftrta/is  th<*e  w  ho  npfx  ar.  <!  to 
be  hieBt  quaiUied  lui  tiie  task,  and  sfot  ihcm  in 
variooa  oeeliMa  all  ovw  the  country,  prorided 
with  daggera  and  ihrir  neceiwary  fi».«l.  Ihiriiig 
the  daytime,  theao  y«Muig  tucu  cudc^mI' -d  them- 
sct rea ;  but  at  night  they  broke  forth  into  the 
hkh  teeda,  aad  mhmnA  thooa  of  tlt«  hel»u 
wfcun  they  met,  or  whom  they  tlioncht  proper. 
S>nietime«  h1w>  iIk'V  ninjffd  oti-r  the  ficldt    m  tiie 

daytime)  and  dweetchad  tho  atni^iat  and  Uaat  of 
the  helan.    TMe  mmmM  i«nm  with  ihet  of 

H«-fa»lrides  of  Pontui  (i.  2),  who  speaks  of  the 
practice  as  one  that  was  suU  oamad  on  ia  hia  own 
thM^tkoi«k  lie  iumam  ita  haiifaiiim  by  Lyw 

enrnit  only  as  a  report, 

1  he  crjf/4eut  has  gciicmlly  been  considtTed 
either  aa  a  kind  of  military  timini^  of  the  Spartan 
jeath^  im  whkh,  aa  ia  otkm  uri,  the  lives  of 
the  hrima  war»  Waacropalensly  sacnftcvd  ;  or  as  a 
foemi4  (if  Ieft*enin(r  the  nuniU-r*  and  weakening 
the  power  of  the  sleveaw  Bat  Miilkr  UHnnnafc 
ia  a.  f  4X  «W  le  Murioae  le  eaAM  thi  ^ 


t'f'neral!y  current  n-^jH-ctintf  tho  relati..n«  iM-twi-vu 
thti  h«lutsaad  their  mutvia,  auppusei  that  l'iul<uch 
and  HencleidM  Npreaent  the  inatitotion  of  tho 
rrypttia  **aaa  war  which  the  ephori  thi  OKM-U m, 
on  entering  upon  tbcir  yearly  othre,  pnM-lannrd 
againat  the  helota.**  Hctadcides,  however,  doea 
thie  pndBBBtioD  at  alt  }  nad  Platan  h, 
it  on  tho  aathorft^  of  Aristetli% 
dof*  not  repn-iient  it  as  identical  with  tlie  cr\  (■tna. 
MUllcr  alao  tuppaaea  that,  according  to  the  ra- 
eebed  ephnon,  thie  eInM  ef  the  akvea  took  plaeo 

rep^ilarly  erery  year  ;  and  showinj?  at  onrc  the 
atifturdity  of  auch  an  uttiiual  pfucl^mlioti  of  war 
and  nuuMcn  among  the  slaTca,  he  rpjecta  what  he 
calls  the  common  opinion  altogether  aa  involved  in 
ineztricahle  difBcnltiea,  and  has  recourse  to  Pkitu 
to  solve  the  pn.blem.  But  Thirlwall  (/fiM.  (, 
vaL  L  3)J)  aaclt  Mte  jadtrieealy  «— aidua 
that  tMi  prnclMtlon  of  war  ia  not  altogether 

.1  >M  1 1  1  Vjia,  hut  cidy  a  mioreprrmMiiation  o  ^oIll^•• 

thing  else,  and  that  its  real  character  waa  moat 
prwbably  cannoeted  with  the  cryyteie.  Now,  if  we 

iiipjxwe  thai  the  thin^  hi  re  niidn  presm*  i  n  d 
exaggerated  tutu  a  proclamation  of  war,  wua  swine 
promiae  erhkh  the  ephera  en  entnriqg  npon  their 
office  were  ohiiped  to  make,  for  instance,  to  protect 
the  stale  a^ttut  uiy  danger  that  might  arise  from 
too  great  an  incwai  of  the  numbers  and  power 
of  the  kaiota — a  prewae  which  might  Teiy  saai^ 
be  distorted  htto  a  pfMhunelion  ef  wet  ttwie  m 
nothin;;  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  h-i.'' elation  of 
LycuTgus  ;  and  nieh  on  inituution,  by  no  meena 
BurprUuff  in  n  ikve>heldinii  elale  Uke  flparta, 
where  the  nnmher  of  free  citizens  was  rompai^ 
tively  very  small,  would  have  conferred  upon  the 
epiiors  the  legal  aathority  ooautoMa/iy  to  send  out 
a  nnniUr  of  yount;  Spartnn»  in  rhaaeof  the  helota. 
(Isocr.  I'lWtUii.  u.  '211,  b.)  That  on  certain  oc- 
casions, when  the  state  had  reason  to  foar  the 
overwhalmlMr  munber  ef  tiKtm,  thnaMnda  weie 
maaaaered  with  tho  «mcdea  ef  the  pnUie  aathflri* 
ties,  is  a  welMtnown  fact.  (Thucyd.  iv.  RO.)  Tt 
is,  however,  probable  enongh  that  such  a  system 
aaqr  at  firat  have  been  canM  en  with  some  degree 
of  moden\ti'in  ,  nft.T  nrtr-iTpT-  l:rirl  )»ocn  inado 
by  the  slaves  to  emaacipate  tbcmscivca  and  put 
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their  mMten  to  ileath,  m  hm  the  mm  ^nring  md 

nftcr  the  carthciuakc  in  I^ncnnia,  it  assnmod  tho 
harboHDUg  and  atrocioua  character  which  we  have 
described  abore.  (Compare  Phtt.  £^  28,  tub  fin,) 
If  the  crypteia  had  taken  place  armuaVt/,  and  at  a 
fijred  time,  wc  should,  indeed,  hare  rciison,  with 
MUller,  to  wonder  why  the  helots,  who  in  many 
districti  lived  entirely  alone,  and  were  united  by 
despair  for  the  mke  of  common  protection,  did  not 
CMTV  year  kindlo  a  most  bloody  and  determined 
war  throughout  the  whole  of  Lacoaia  {  but  Plutarch, 
the  m\j  aathority  oa  whidi  thb  wpperithm  can 
rrst,  dot's  not  say  that  the  crypteia  took  place 
rrrnf  if*^ir,  but  8ia  xp<i>'ov,  i,  e.  "  at  interrals,"  or 
occasionally.  (Hermann,  ad  Viper,  p.  856.)  The 
difficulties  which  MUller  finds  in  what  he  calls  the 
common  account  of  the  crypteia,  are  thus,  iu  our 
opinion,  removed,  and  it  it  no  longer  necessary  to 
•eek  their  anlution  in  the  description  given  by 
Pfalto  (D$  Lep.  I  p.  633,  ri.  p.  763),  who  pro- 
posed fnr  his  Cn:'tan  colony  a  similar  institution 
ander  the  name  of  crypteia.    From  the  known 
partial!^  of  Plato  ibr  Sptftaa  ioatilatiMia,  md  Mi 
iiirlinafion  to  represent  them  in  a  favonrable  light, 
it  will  l>o  admitted  that,  on  a  subject  like  this,  his 
evidence  will  he  «f  Utde  weight    And  when  he 
adopted  the  name  crypteia  for  his  institution,  it 
by  no  means  follows  tfat  he  inteaded  to  make  it 
in  every  respect  similar  to  that  of  Sparta  ;  a  partial 
reMmbhuoe  was  rafBdent  to  tnosfier  the  uune  of 
the  Spartan  {nititation  to  that  which  he  propeeed 
to  litebliiih  ;  ami  it  is  sufficiently  clear,  from  his 
ewn  words,  that  his  attention  was  more  partica- 
larijr  directed  to  the  advantages  which  yoai^  sol- 
diers might  derive  from  such  hardships  as  the 
KpvKToi  had  to  undergo.    But  even  Plato's  colony 
would  not  have  been  of  ft  t«j  1**™— —  character, 
at  his  Hpvrroi  were  to  go  oA  in  anna  and  make 
free  use  of  the  slaves.  fl^  S.] 

CUYPTOPO  UTICUS.  [CuvrTA.] 
CUBICULA'RII,  were  slaves  who  had  the 
CHO  of  the  sleeping  and  dwelling  roeraSi  Plaithibl 
ifaivoe  were  always  selectod  for  this  office,  as  they 
had,  to  a  certain  cxt<'nL,  tho  care  of  their  master's 
peison.  When  Julius  Caesar  was  taken  by  the 
pontes,  he  disTiiis«ed  nil  liis  other  slaves  anri 
attendants,  only  retaining  with  him  a  physician 
and  two  cubicularii.  (Suet  Cae*.  4  )  It  was  the 
doty  of  the  cubicularii  tu  introduce  visiteis  to  their 
master  (Cic  ad  Att  vi.  2.  §  6,  as  Farr.  iii.  4)  ; 
fcir  which  purpose  they  appear  to  have  usually  re- 
mained in  an  ante-room  (Suet  Tttw  21,  Dom.  16). 
Under  the  later  emperors,  the  enhieokfU  belong- 
ing to  the  palace  were  called  prarpmiti  sacro  cubiaJo, 
and  were  persons  of  high  rank.    (Cod.  12,  tit  5.) 

CUDrCULI/M.  usually  means  a  sleeping  and 
dwelling  room  in  a  Roman  house  fDoMi's],  l  ut  is 
also  applied  to  the  pavilion  or  tent  in  which  the 
Roman  emperors  were  accustomed  to  witness  the 
nsdilic  games.  (Soet.  Aer.  12 ;  Plio.  Pa»^  51.) 
It  appears  to  luite  been  ae  called,  hocmtse  the 
enpentrs  were  accustomed  to  recline  in  the  cuhicula, 
instead  of  sitting,  as  was  anciently  the  practice,  in 
a  selhi  cnralis.   (EnMsti,  ad  SmL  L  a.) 

('TT'HITTJS(*Tjx«'»),*  niensureof  lenpthnsed  by 
the  Uivcks,  Roinans,  and  other  nations,  was  origi- 
mdlr  the  lenglll  of  the  human  arm  from  the  elbow 
to  the  wTist,  or  to  the  tip  of  the  forcfing  r  ;  the 
latter  was  its  signification  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  It  was  equal  to  a  foot  and  a  half  ;  and 
tharafim  the  Roman  cubit  was  a  little  leas,  and 


CUDO. 

I  the  Greek  enWt  n  litde  more,  than  n  faoi  and  m 

,  half  Knglish.  The  cubit  was  divided  by  the 
Greeks  into  2  spans  (<nri6afusi),  6  hand-breadthe 
{waKcutrrai),  and  24  finger  braidths  (UimiAM>, 
and  by  the  Romans  into  1 J  fret,  G  I)re:idtli<i(  /»«/7«n, 
and  24  thumb-breadths  (poUuxt).  (VVumi,  L>€ 
Pond.  Metu,  &C.  ;  Hussey,  Om  Andeni  Weigkta^ 
ftc,  see  the  Tables.)  Respecting  the  Egyptian 
and  other  cubits,  see  BSckb,  MetroL  Uniemck, 
p.  211.  [p.i>.J 

CUBUS»  a  vessel,  the  sides  of  which  were 
famed  by  six  eqmd  sqnarea  (indndnig  tiie  top), 
each  square  having  each  of  its  sides  a  foot  long. 
The  solid  contents  of  the  cube  were  equal  to  the 
amphora.  (Rhem.  Fann.  De  Pomi,  &c.  v.  59^ 
Vi-2  ;  Mktrktks).  In  fircek  kSCso  is  the  e<iuiva* 
lent  of  the  I^tin  TKSi>KHA.  IP.S.] 

CUCULLUS,  a  cowL  As  the  cowl  was  bk^ 
tended  to  be  used  in  the  open  air,  and  to  be  drawn 
over  the  head  to  protect  it  from  the  injuries  of  the 
weather,  instead  of  a  hat  or  cap,  it  was  attached 
only  to  gannenu  of  the  coarMst  kind.  Its  fonn  is 
soea  attMhed  to  the  dnm  of  the  shepheid  in  tho 
annexed  woodcut,  which  is  taken  from  a  i;t  i!i  in 
the  Florentine  cabinet,  and  represents  a  Human 
shepherd  loekinf  at  tlie  ah^wtdf  irith  Ronmhm 
and  Rcmns.    The  eneuHns  was  atao  used  by  per* 


sons  in  tlie  bigber  drdes  of  sodety,  when  tbef 

wished  to  go  abroad  without  being  known.  (Juv. 
vi.  330.)  The  use  of  the  cowl,  and  also  of  the 
cape  fBmaus],  which  served  the  same  purpose, 
was  allowed  to  slaves  by  a  law  in  the  Codex  Thco- 
dosianus.  (Vossius,  £tyin.  Lint/.  Lot.  s.  r.  /Jirrus.) 
Cowls  were  imported  into  Italy  from  Saintes  in 
France  (Sontonte  oeseffo,  Juv.  vuL  145  ;  SchoL 
in  loc.),  and  from  the  country  of  the  Auxlaei  in 
Illyria.  (.lul.  Cap. /Vr^')(^/.^,  f!,)  T-iosc  from  the 
latter  locality  were  probably  of  a  peculiar  fashion, 
which  gave  origin  to  the  teim  jfawfaomnfllwh 
Lifmrmti  ensaW  an  nsBtiaoed  Igr  Mnctial  (m 
139.)  [3.  Y.l 

CUDO  or  CUDON,  a  skull-cap,  made  of  leather 
or  of  the  nnigh  shaggy  fur  of  any  wild  animal 
(Sil.  Ital.  viii.  495,  xvi.  59),  such  as  were  worn 
by  the  vMet  of  the  Roman  armies  (Polyb.  vi.  20), 
and  marently  synoqymous  with  gakrm  (Viig. 
Amt.  m  688)  or  gakHadmM.  (Frontin.  Slrtiegtm. 
iv.  7.  §  29.)  In  the  sculptures  im  tho  Column  of 
Trajan,  some  of  the  lioman  soldiers  are  repns 
sented  with  tho  skin  of  a  wild  beast  drawn  over 
the  head,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  face  appe.ors 
between  the  upper  and  lower  jaws  of  the  animal, 
while  the  rest  of  the  skin  falls  down  behind  over 
the  back  and  shoulders,  as  described  by  Virgil 
{Am,  vii.  666).  This,  however,  was  an  extra  de- 
fence (Polyb.  /.  c),  and  must  not  be  taken  for  the 
owto^  which  was  the  cap  itself;  that  is^a  paxticidar 
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•enutioQ  of  a  cudo  is  taken  from  Cboui'a  CkiMnt- 


CtnCITA.  rLimntl 

CU'LKrs,  or  Cf  'LLKT'S,  a  llnm.-xn  m^^amirt', 
which  was  oaed  for  cstinuUng  the  produce  of  rine- 
jvda.   It  WM  ^0  IvgMt  li^iid  immmm  wsd  hjr 

the  Romans,  containing  20  (inipkorw,or\90am(fii^ 
that  Lv  almost  1 1 9  galloni.  (Rhem.  Faaa.  Dt  Pntd. 
At  y.  8f:,  87  ;  Plin.  H.  M  xb.  4  t  Vaiio,  H.  H. 
L2.  §  7  :  Colum.  iii.  3.)  (P.  S.] 

CU'LEUS  or  CU'LLEUS,  a  mck  vmA  in  the 
pooishmmt  «f  paniadMM  (Ln  OoaMatu  db 

Cl^LPA.    Tbf  ffcneral  notion  of  dolui  malun 
IBB7  be  oooTenientlj  explained  nnder  this  bead. 
Colpa  in  Hi  WMt  ffmml  jviitini  mow  of  any 

Hkfal  act  of  commiMion  or  omiwiion  comprph^ndu 
doliu  malua.  Dut  the  special  moaning  of  culpa  u 
diatinct  from  that  of  dolus  malat.  Dolaa  maloj  ia 
thu  defin<-H  hy  I.ab*-o  (Dig.  4.  lit  3.  1):  — 
" DohM  n\iu\xi  >-«t  omnis  caliiditas,  &llac>a,  maehi- 
Batioad  cirnimvpniendum,  fidlendum,  decipiradnm 
adhibit^**  Dolw  aMdoi^  tlwreforai  ha* 
tft  tfw  «HI  design  wkb  wWekaaaeCfa 
at<  o  rif.Iishpd  to  the  injnrv  of  anotbor  ;  or  it  may 
be  the  evil  design  with  which  an  act  it  omitted  that 
■min  ta  be  MM  The  definitioa  ef  Aqnilhia,  a 
karned  jnritt,  the  friend  of  Cicero  and  hii  coll<  »<nie 
in  the  pra^tonhip  {lU  OjT.  ni.  1 4),  Lalmun  under  the 
dcfert  of  the  definition  of  Ser^  iui,  which  ia  criticised 
l>v  T.n>M>o.  (Dig.  4.  tit.  8.  ■.  1.)  This  seenis  to  be 
the  .\quilitu  who,  by  the  edict,  gare  the  action  of 
dohu  malui  in  all  caact  of  dolus  malaa  where  there 
«M  DO  lefiahtiTs  pcwisioa,  aad  tlwfe  » Jnsta 
—  .  (dc.  dt  frS.  Ztoor.  HI  ».> 

i»  ^metime*  ccns;<!.  n  <1  tl1.1t  c\ilpa  in  the 
be  either  an  act  of  commiaiion 
I  an  act  may  ftll  abort  of 
dolna,  aa  not  coming  within  the  aSove  definition, 
bat  it  may  araroach  very  near  to  iii>luii,  and  so  lie- 
come  colpft  osle  ptoxima.  But  the  characteriitic 
of  cnlpa  appeals  to  be  ofniaion.  It  ia  true  that 
the  dantnDin  which  ia  necesouy  to  constiUite  culpa 
is  often  the  consequence  uf  some  act ;  but  the  act 
dcrhes  its  enlpose  chsractcr  lather  fima  ssmelliiiv 

then  >j*in?  chamcteriiod  by  an  act  of 
{j»tgligentia)y  or  omiasio  dil^ntiae,  the 
always  ia,  bow  &r  ia  the  person  charged 
Vith  culpa  bound  to  look  after  the  interest  of  an- 
Bthcir,  or  to  oae  diligentia.  There  is  -)o  such  ge- 
■cnl  iM^MisB,  but  there  is  such  obligation  io 
portinilar  caaea.  Culpa  is  sometimes  divided  into 
hua,  leviai  and  leriaiiina.   Lata  culpa  **  est  niaiia 
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'  neplijrentia,  id  est,  non  intelUgere  quod  nmnes 
LQtclliirunt. '  (Dig.  50.  tic  16.  a.  213.)  If  then  one 
■Mm  injured  the  prepeity  ef  another  br  groai  «ws- 
lessnoA-v  he  was  always  bound  t<>  malte  p'wd  f^e 
damage  (damnum  praestare).  bach  culpa  was  not 
dolus,  because  there  waa  asl  iatsatiaa  or  dsi|ga, 
but  it  was  as  bad  ia  ils  csoMfaaMs  Is  tka  pm&m 
charged  with  H. 

Levis  culpa  is  neglijjence  of  a  smaller  degrN^ 
He  who  is  answecabte  for  IcTis  culpa,  is  aasviv* 
aUs  for  fajary  rsasri  ta  the  property  of  snothsr 
by  some  omi»iiirin,  which  a  nin  tul  jM  rsoti  coold 
have  nreventrd.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  a 
Afa^Mit  [Cohmodatvm],  a  mm  wmI  take  at 
least  as  much  rare  of  it  as  a  cari  ful  man  dues  of 
his  own  printerty.  There  is  ncvtr  any  culpa,  if 
the  person  chaifrd  with  it  has  dooe  all  that  the 
BMHt  cuaAU  petsoo  eoald  do  to  prevent  loss  or 
dsMfS.  Lerissina  culpa  came  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  culpa  in  the  lex  Aquilia;  that  is, 
sMjr^^ttTjr  that  ba{^>ened  to  one  naa^  ji^kHi^ 


aa  the  most  careful  person  would  take,  was  a 
culpa,  and  therefore  punishable.  But  the  ezprce- 
sion  levissima  culpa  is  said  to  oeev  salf  ease  b 

the  Digest  (Dig.  9.  tit,  2.  t.  4  4). 

In  the  passage  of  Horace  {Sat.  ii.  2.  123.) 

**  PsH  hoc  ladw  at  ealpa  poUre  magistm,^ 

BsBtlsjr  has  <he  rtwi  fsnfalfen  of  mppa.** 
The  genrnil  mea«|H  af  culpa  in  the  H'>nian 
writers  is  well  expltM  IlaHe  (p.  8).  Thcra 
is  great  diflcdty  ia  sittiBf  the  Immb  daelifM 

of  d'lliis  and  cnl[>a,  and  nndcm  iiiriit*  are  |^ 
no  moan*  a^rfcd  «u  this  mjilU-r.  The  ciii<  f  essay 
on  this  subject  is  the  claiuiical  work  of  Hatse 
Die  Culpa  des  lUimischen  Rechts,  second  edition 
by  Bethmann — Hollweg,  1H38.  Hasse's  riew  ia 
brieflv  exphuned  in  a  note  hv  Kf«»«hirt,  to  his  edi- 
tion of  Madtddey^  Lshrfaoch,  |  Z42  (I'ith  ed.)  | 
hat  It  isi(uhes  a  cusM  stadjr  af  his  wotlc  to  een- 
prehend  Ilasse's  doctrin.-  ♦^ul'  v,  and  to  appreciate  the 
great  merita  of  thia  excelieut  easar.  W  hat  ia  stated 
w  this  short  atido  fo  wirs—rily  iassmplste,  ni 

may  be  in  some  respects  incorrect,  fff.  I./) 

C'L'LTEIl  (prokialily  from  ir//-,,  peroeUo ;  dim 
cuIteUuM,  Engl.  eotdUr  ;  in  itouthi'm  GcnBMIJ«  rfbo 
hJUr  ;  French,  mi^m  ;  tireek,  i»»xatpa^  tcowh^ 
or  ff^cryff),  a  knife  with  only  one  edge,  which 
formed  a  straight  line.  The  blade  was  pointed 
and  its  back  curved.  It  was  used  for  a  varietj  of' 
purposes  ;  but  chiefly  for  killing  anioials  eldwr 
in  the  slaughter-house,  or  in  hunting,  nr  at  the 
altars  of  the  soda.  (Lir.  iii.  iU  ;  Scribonius, 
Oampot.  AM,  li ;  Soet.  Amg.  9 ;  Pbat  Rmd.  1 3. 
4a  ;  Virg.  nrorp.  iii.  4f>2  ;  Ovid.  F<ut.  i.  .T21.) 
Hence  the  expp  sgions  —  Lovem  ad  cvltntm  ttnrrt^ 
to  buy  an  ox  for  the  purpsso  of  sUoghtering  it  ** 
(Varro,*  JU  Ru*l.  ii.  .5)  ;  nt«  «m6  eultro  lirnqmit^ 
**  be  leaves  me  in  a  state  like  that  of  a  victim  dragged 
to  the  altar"  (Hor.  S<ii.  i.  ft.  74)  ;  «■  mi  rultnm 
hemrtf  **  to  become  a  bestiarius'*  (Seneca,  Ep.  87). 
Fkan  mm  of  the  paasafss  ahoro  leferied  to,  it 
wooM appear  that  the  culter  was  carried  it)  a  Vm>\ 
of  sheatn.  The  priest  who  conducted  a  sacritico 
never  killed  the  victim  hiaiaslf  |  bat  one  of  his 
ministri,  appointed  for  that  purposo^  srlw  was  called 
either  bv  the  general  name  mmMSt,  or  the  mofO 
specific  popa  or  eultrttriut.  (Suet  CaUg.  32.)  A 
tomb-stone  of  a  cultrarins  is  still  extant,  and  upon 
it  two  cultri  are  represented  (Qmter,  laaaipL  tal* 
•  B  S 
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The  luune  culter  wom  alio  applii-d  to  mz^^rs  (Cic. 
De  Of.  u.7l  Plw.  vii.  69  ;  Pctmii.  Sat.  108), 
■ad  kitebMi  lntfv«i  (Vmo^op.  \on.  ul  32).  That 
in  theae  cases  the  culter  was  ditftT<-nt  from  those 
above  represented,  and  most  probably  smaller,  is 
cortain  x  maei»  whenwcr  it  wai  Med  for  shavinff  or 
domestic  parpowt,  it  was  alwaji  distinguished 
from  the  common  colter  by  some  epithet,  as  cm/ter 
toiuorius,  culler  ccupimnruf.  Kniit  knives  wcrr  also 
called  cultzi ;  bat  they  were  of  a  smaller  kind 
{mUM),  and  made  of  bona  «r  ivory  (Cohn.  xii 
14,  45  ;  Plm.  xii.  25  ;  ScriW  c  83).  Colu- 
aiella,  who  gives  (iv.  25)  a  very  minute  descrip- 
tion cf  a /aU  vitnioria^  a  knife  for  ffoaiag  viix  s, 
saya  thnt  '.h.'  y.nrt  nf  the  hladc  nearest  to  tlic 
hamlle  w.'ia  called  culu-r  on  account  of  its  similanty 
to  an  «»dinary  culter,  the  ed|^  of  that  part  form, 
ing  a  straight  line.  This  culter  according  to  him 
was  used  when  a  hruich  was  to  be  cut  ^  which 
n-qiiired  a  hard  pre*sun»  of  the  hand  on  the  knife. 
The  aame  cultett  which  was  also  apidied  to  the 
ibnp  and  p«<itt«d  iron  of  the  plough  (Ptta.  if.  AT. 

i-viii.  ]>].  N  still  extant  in  Kn^lish,  in  the  form 

toaUtTf  to  designate  the  saute  thing.  (.Akathum.] 
Tiw  expression  m  cmlirmm  or  m  euitro  eMoeatua 
(Vitnir  T  10,  U)  ■^piiflM  plaead  in  a  perpendi- 
cular position.  [L.S.] 

CULTRA'RIUS.  [Cvx-na.] 
CU'NEUS.    [ExKKcrrus ;  Thbatroii.] 
CUNrCULUS  {Mvoitos).    A  mine  or  pas- 
sage underuroiind  was  so  called  from  its  reseniltlance 
to  the  burrowing  of  a  rabbit   Thus  Martial  (xiii. 
60)  says, 

"Oaadctin  eifos^i.^  hahitare  cnnicnltu  antris, 
Monstmvit  tacitas  hostibos  ille  vios.** 

Fidonae  and  Veii  arc  s.aid  to  have  be^'H  taken 
by  utiites,  which  opened,  one  of  theni  into  the 
dtadei,  the  other  into  the  temple  of  Juno.  (Liv. 
iv.  2*2,  v.  19.)  Miebdir  (//u^.  Ram,  vol.  ii. 
p.  483)  obeerret  that*tbere  is  hardly  any  authen- 
tic instance  of  a  town  being  taken  in  the  manner 
related  of  Veii,  and  aowoee*  that  the  l^end  arose 
oat  of  a  tmditioD  tint  V  aii  waa  tadMtt  Iqr  awNM  «f 
a  mine,  bjwUdi  a  nut  «f  tha  vail  ^"aii  over- 
thrown. [K.  W.J 
.  CUPA,awiiN>«al,ftt«mlvai7»MhIikatb« 


CURATOB. 

and  OMd  for  the  aana  pnipoM,  namely,  to 
TCorivo      ftcib  mutt,  and  to  contam  it  during  the 

process  of  fi-n^M';ita;:on.  The  inferior  wiu«  were 
diawn  for  drinking  from  the  09x1,  without  being 
bottM 'm  Mmlorve,  and  hoea  tha  tem  oAmm  it 


(Varr.  ri,>.  \,m.  ii.  113  ;  Dig.  18.  tit.  6.  t.  I. 
I  d).  The  phrase  in  Horace  {Hat,  iL  2. 123), 
poton  Mo^Mnt,  if  correct,  would  mean,  to  make 

tite  winP  vessel  the  stile  ma^jitier  hiljtTtdt  ;  Bentley 
adopts  cu/<a  iu  this  pa&sagc,  as  another  fomi  of 
eopa^  a  koatetty  a  word  connected  with  eaupo ;  this 
word  oocon  in  SttetoQins  (/Ver.  37),  and  one  of 
Virgil^  minor  poeou  was  enticed  Cofa  or  Cupa. 
(Charis.  i.  p.  4",  Putsch.)  In  the  passage  of 
Horaca,  howeve^  the  reading  cupa  is  only  con- 
jectoial!  the  tfSS.  give  eutpit,  ««t  of  wbicli  ft 
good  sense  can  be  made.  (Sea  thottolM  Hois*, 
dorf,  Oreiii,  and  DiinUer.) 

The  mpa  was  either  made  of  earthenwaia^  Ifta 
Aa  «USb%  «r  of  wood,  and  eovexed  with  pitch.  In 
the  bitter  oue,  pine- wood  was  preferred  (Plin. 
//.  .V.  xvi.  lU.  8.  IIJ).  It  wna  used  for  other 
purposes,  such  as  preserved  fruits  and  corn,  £onn> 
mg  nito,  and  oontaiidnf  oonbottililei  in  war, 
and  CTcn  for  a  s.ircophagus.  (See  the  passa^ 
cited  by  Forccllini,  s.  v.)    [Conm.  DOLIUM  ;  Vt- 

NUM.i  [p.aj 

CURA.  [CtRXTOR.] 

CURATK  LA.  [Curator.] 

CURA'TIO.  [CiRATuB.] 

CURA'TOB.  Up  to  the  time  of  pubertal, 
every  Roman  citiwn,  ai  a  general  rule,  was  inca- 
l>al>le  of  dulng  any  legal  act,  or  entering  into  any 
contract  which  might  be  injurious  to  hiuk  Tbe 
tfaw  when  pobatM  wao  attained,  waa  a  tnattcr  of 
dinputo  ;  some  fixed  it  ut  the  commencement  of  the 
age  of  procreation,  and  smne  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
( Oaioi,  i.  160.)  In  all  tninsactions  by  the  impabai^ 
it  was  Ticccs<cary  for  the  auctoritas  of  the  tutor  to 
be  intcrpuatd,  [Al^rroRITAS ;  TuToa.J  With 
the  age  of  puberty,  tha  youth  attained  dw  m/mdty 
of  Gontrac^af  maniage  and  becoming  a  patef^ 
iiunilias:  he  was  liable  to  military  service,  and 
entitled  to  vote  in  the  comitia  ;  and  consistently 
with  this,  he  was  fined  from  tiie  control  of  a  tutor* 
Fema!oi  who  had  attained  the  age  of  puberty  ba> 
mmf  subject  to  another  kind  of  tutela.  [Tutkla.] 

With  tlie  attainment  of  the  age  of  puber^  by  a 
Roman  youth,  every  legal  capacity  was  acqnired 
which  depende<l  on  ape  onl)-,  with  the  rx  r:itinn 
of  the  capacity  for  public  oibces,  and  there  was  no 
rule  about  age,  even  as  to  public  offices,  before  tha; 
passing  of  the  kz  Villia.  [Asouxs.]  It  wa^ 
however,  a  nmMa  of  necessity  to  give  some  legal- 
protection  to  young  persons  who,  owing  to  their 
tender  age,  were  liable  to  be  ovexroached ;  and 
eonaietendy  with  the  devdopamt  ontonan  ^arie> 
pmdenrp,  tiris  object  waa  eff«'ctpd  without  uiter-^ 
fehug  with  the  old  principle  of  full  I^al  easacitjr 
being  attained  with  the  age  of  puberty.  Una  waa 
accomplished  by  the  lex  Plaetoria  (the  true  rame 
of  the  lex,  as  Saviguy  has  shown),  the  date  of 
which  is  not  known,  though  it  certain  that  the 
biw  eiistad  whan  Plaatai  wrote  (i'leadb/iu,  i.  3. 
69).  Thie  hrw  eetahlbhed  a  distinction  of  age, 
which  was  of  great  practical  importance,  b\"  form- 
ing the  citiieus  into  two  classes,  those  above  and 
thoM  below  twenty-five  yean  of  age  (mimormt  ritjimH 
(/tuftque  aiii«*),  ivln  nee  a  person  under  t^.  1 1  t- 
mentioDod  age  wa^  sometimes  simply  dilled  mimar, 
Thff  olgoet  of  tha  las  ma  te  gn«aet  r 
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rURATOR. 

lw«Uj-fiT«  jean  of  mgf  mgiumt  §il  fraud  ((/oIm). 
The  ftmm  wIm  «m  gitiltj  of  mA  •  fl«a4  tnM 

I'.ihl**  tr>  a  juf^iriiim  {-uMirum  (Cii.  7>  />-»;r. 
iu.  3U^,  UMtu^Li  lite  usituwt:  wa4  «tM:h  as  in  the 
cMt  dT  »  penoa  of  full  age  would  onij  have  been 
mattf-r  of  a•-t^'>T^  The  punishinont  fixed  hy  thu 
lex  Plaftiina  waa  prvbaliijr  a  pwruttiar^-  iialiy, 
aad  the  coai«qtiential  pankkBOit  of  inank  co^ 
loM  of  politkal  righta.  Tbe  auaor  who  had  been 
fiandulentW  l«d  lo  make  adiaadrantagcoM  contract, 
vi\ii^n  (<rot<H;t  hinuelf  agaiaat  an  action  bj  a  plea 
flf  tbe  kx  l>laetam  (nnifti  iyw  /^wiww). 
TW  lex  aUo  appear*  to  fMrtW  pw>ii<d  tlMI 
a.'^iy  f*^i>on  who  dt-all  with  a  minor  rtiifht  (ivoiii  all 
xuk  of  Lhe  caaaeqoeuces  «t  the  fiiietana  lex,  u  tii« 
woar  «w  aidad  and  aaaiatcd  in  nick  dwiltng  br  a 
niratnr  n.imcfl  or  thos»»n  tor  the  ocrajion.  Itut 
tke  cozmtor  did  nut  act  Iji^^c  a  tuiur  :  il  ran  luurdi^- 
W  MppOMd  that  hii  consent  waa  eren  anGemtrj  to 
the  caatnct  ;  for  tke  minor  had  full  legal  capncitj 
to  act,  and  the  buaincM  of  tke  curauir  m  aa  merely 
to  prvrent  hia  being  defrauded  or  •urpriaed. 

The  jaraeiarina  edid  aarried  Btill  further  the 
principla  of  tW  1«c  PImMria,  by  protecting  minon 
^•M.<niny  au;ui].»t  jHvsiliM-  .'uts  I'f  llic.r  owit,  in 
all  catet  in  wbick  the  conaec|aeacca  might  be  I 
fajwioMtotkm.  ThiamiaaMby  tha  «*iBio. 
t'^STum  nulitntiu  : "  the  pTnrtor  sot  aside  tran*- i 
acuona  of  lUu  d<^4:iriptMm,  not  only  on  ibc  gn^und  , 
«f  ftmd,  but  on  a  coniidaatiHI «  aB  the  circum-  ' 
atances  of  the  caae.     Dot  it  waa  necemary  for  the 
anor  to  make  application  to  the  pcaetiH',  either 
during  hia  minority,  or  within  one  year  after  attain- 
Mf  hia  u^anUft  if  ba  rlaiifii  taa  nttitataa}  a 
KautnioM  piofcablT  fauaJeJ  «a  tlto  kz  Pbctoria. 
Til'"  pn>viajon4  of  ihia  lex  w>  re  thus  snj^rscdi  d  or 
rendeted  minecessary  by  the  jumdiction  of  the 
fiaator,  asA  aeeerdiii^  wa  iad  vary  law  icaeaa  of 
the  Plat  torian  law  in  the  R<iman  juritts. 

Ulpian  aud  bis  cuiiteni(>omri.  s  sprak  of  adole- 
aeMet,  under  twenty •fi\  e  y tars  of  nge,  bciag  ander 
tbe  gemtT'j!  direction  and  advice  of  curatorea,  aa  a 
notorvotis  (^'liiiciple  of  law  at  that  time.  (Dig.  4. 
tit4  ;  Dl- Minoriboa  xxT  Annis.)  The  establish- 
■cot  of  thia  gwffil  f«k»  k  attnbatod  Capita* 
Hnu  (M.  Amim.  e  tO)  to  tba  caiqnnr  It  AsnIbm 
in  a  jiru^sat'e  which  baa  given  rise  to  mtich  diicu*<(i")n. 
SaTigny'a  asplaaAtian  ia  a«  follows :  —  Up  to  the 
taaa  af  Manaa  Aatdiva  there  wen  only  three 
cas<-s  or  kind*  of  curatola  :  1.  That  wliiLh  whb 
f  mnd(-d  on  tbe  lex  Plaetoria,  by  which  a  minor 
who  >viabed  to  enter  inta  a  eeatsKt  with  another, 
&&ked  pnu?tor  for  a  curator,  stating  the  ground 
Of  occa*nm  of  lb«  p«-Lition  {reddita  cuuta).  One 
object  of  the  application  was,  to  sare  the  utlier  con- 
tmeting  futf  £ran  aU  riik  of  jadidal  pioeeediaga 
«f  4«iUiBf  with  a  aiaar.  Anothar 

oK.jfct  vi-aa.  tliu  lK*nfnt  of  the  applicant  (the  minor") ; 
for  no  pmdcot  person  would  deal  with  him,  ex- 
•apt  with  tha  kfpd  accaifty  of  the  curator.  (Plaut. 
Pmanioftii,\.  3.  19.  **  Lox  iiii-  pc-rdlt  mrmaviccnaria: 
aMtmint  credere  onuiea.")  2.  The  cu^lt<  l;^  which 
WBifhNtnhi  thacase  of  a  man  tva^iini;  hU  sub- 
stance, trho  was  called  prodigus.**  3.  And  that 
in  the  catf«  of  a  man  being  of  unsound  mind, 
I,**  "fuiiovis.**  In  both  the  last- mentioned 
nw  aada  eilhar  bf  the  law  or  by 
Idle  praetor.   Contana  who  wtsv  detennhied  hj 

the  law  of  the  Twelvo  Tal.Ii  s,  were  callrd  Ii  tiitiiiii  ; 

tboee  who  were  named  by  the  praetor,  were  called 
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to^^ ha  thAtg^mfn  pkead  aadcr  the mra  of 


hiw  af  the  Twolra  Tables. 

Whrn  th*  re  »a*  mi  h-c-.vl  provision  f  r  the  appoint* 
ment  of  a  curator,  the  praetor  named  OMk  Cam* 
tow  appcvnted  1^  a  ronMtl,  piaator,  ar  fiaumtir 
of  a  pfiiviiicf  Wi  re  not  genem!Iy  re<niir.tl 

to  ^ne  tecuftiy  fuf  Ui£is  proper  ci>nduct,  hiaving 
been  rho»en  as  fit  persons  for  the  office.  What 
tke  lex  Plaetorin  r>-<(iiir'd  fur  ]^.■l^tu■ll^ar  trfins.10 
ttons,  tbe  emperor  Aurt-liu*  luadc  a  ^etH.-ml  rule, 
and  all  minors,  without  excrption,  and  without  anjr 
■pecial  eninnda  or  foaaoaa  (mm  rtddHk  tatmk), 
ware  rrifuired  to  hava  caimlerMi 

The  lollop*  inu  id  the  result  ot  t^ny^  intrestiga* 
tiMis  into  the  caiatela  atmmm  aftor  tke  oooaiitatioi 
ofM.Av«liM.  ThaaabM»i<—ofwBMH«aahla 

difriuilty.  I.iit  il  i«  lr.;U<i!  uith  the  moot  r,.i)>.uin- 
amUs  kktli,  liu:  result  of  aMnpleU>  knowledge,  and 
unrivalled  critical  Mgaeity.  The  minor  only  r«- 
ceired  a  general  curatnr  w  h.  n  br  mad»-  apjili.  .itii  ii 
to  the  praetor  for  that  yui^in* :  he  ImJ  ilie  n^lit 
of  proposing  a  prrMn  as  cantor,  but  the  pnetor 
might  lejeet  tha  panon  pionaMd.  I'be  a|)parrnt 
eontiadietiea  hatWMB  the  tvle  which  rv^uirrd  all 
minors  tu  have  a  <urU(>r,  and  the  fatt  tliat  the 
minor  received  a  general  curator  Mily  when  ba 
plied  «eraM,iteipbfaMd  hy  8ar^  hi  hia  es^ 

(p.  272,  fee).  The  curatfir,  on  l-  ini;  a|i|->int«Ml, 
had,  Without  llm  concurrence  of  lh*s  tuio^ir,  as 
complete  power  over  tbe  minof^i  FOprrty  aa  the 
tutor  had  up  to  the  age  of  pulierty.  He  iniili 
sue  in  respect  of  the  minor's  property,  get  in 
debts,  and  dispoee  of  pt^ierty  like  a  totar.  Bat  it 
waa  only  the  property  which  tke  praetor  intnintcd 
to  hha  that  he  amnaged,  and  not  the  ncquisitioni 
of  the  minor  «iilt»<-<jUi  iit  tn  Iili  »[ip<iintment  ;  and 
herein  be  (iitl>-red  tram  a  tutor  wko  had  tke  care  of 
all  the  pr<i{><rty  of  the  popilliUL  If  it  waaintanded 
that  tlie  cumtor  nh'iuH  have  tbe  care  of  that  which 
tbe  uiuior  acquired,  after  tke  miatoir's  appointo 
ment»  by  arill  ar  atharwito^  a  apodal  *ppf«*atiif 
for  this  purpose  was  necenscirr.  Thus,  a*  tn  thn 
property  which  was  placed  uudcr  ihi.-  caro  uf  the 
cwstT.  I  oth  as  regards  alienation  and  the  g<r'ttiiv 
ia  of  debts,  the  nuMT  waa  an  tke  mm  footjag 
m  the  prodignj  :  hi*  aelt  hi  NbtMNi  to  stick  suit* 
ters,  without  the  mntor,  wi-rt-  v..irl.  Rot  the 
legal  capacitv  of  the  miuor  to  oooiract  debts  waa 
not  affectod  hjr  the  appoiniBent  of  a  caiater  t  aod 
he  ini^.'ht  Vie  gu>'d  on  eoiitmit  •  ithcr  during 
his  minority  i»r  a:k*r.  >ior  was  there  any  incoo- 
sistency  in  this :  the  toiaar  could  not  sfMud  hia 
actual  property,  for  the  preeervation  of  hin  pmperty 
during  minority  was  the  object  of  tbe  cuniior '«  ap- 
pointment. But  the  minor  would  have  liecn  de- 
prived of  all  k§tk  mfttitj  kt  doing  aaj  act  if  ka 
eoold  pat  hare  heean  liabfe  on  hiacentoact  Tha 
fontnict  was  not  in  its  nature  imtm  diatt  ly  inju- 
rious, and  when  the  time  came  for  enforcing  it 
againat  the  anoor,  he  had  the  general  protection  of 
the  restitutio.  If  the  minor  vu>h.  (l  to  \^'  adro- 
gated  [AoomoJ,  it  was  necessary  to  have  the 
consent  of  the  curator.  It  ia  not  stated  in  tha 
extamt  authorities  what  was  the  form  of  proceeding 
when  it  was  neceuary  to  dispose  of  any  property 
of  the  minor  by  the  mancipatio  or  in  jure  cessio  ; 
bat  it  aiay  ha  Mfelj  aaiumiid  that  the  minor  acted 
(fcr  ha  akaa  eoold  act  ea  loch  aa  oecaaian)  and 
the  curator  gave  his  coiiAetit,  wliicli,  in  the  aism 
supposed,  would  be  analogous  to  tke  auctontaa  of 
Ihatato;  Bvt ii vaald £flar ta tha anctodtoa. 
■  »  4 
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S7«  CURATOR 

in  not  being,  like  the  aactoritas,  tiecossary  to  tlio 
compietioa  of  the  legal  act,  bat  mereljr  necowary 
to  remoft  dl  legal  objcctialu  to  it  wlwn  tou^ 

fletvd. 

The  cura  of  •peoiltbrifta  and  persona  of  onaonnd 
mind,  as  already  obsrrved,  owed  its  origin  to  the 
laws  of  ihi"  Twelve  Tritilr-ii.  The  tt^chnlcal  word 
fur  a.  per&oi)  of  unsound  niiiid  in  the  Twelve  Tables 
is  /urionM,  which  is  equivalent  to  dement ;  and 
both  words  are  distinguished  from  tasamis.  Though 
/kror  implies  viuUnee  in  conduct,  and  dementia  only 
mifitid  iin'iecility^  there  wn»  no  logal  ditferonce  l>e- 
tween  the  two  terms,  so  tar  as  couoemed  the  cura. 
Imamkt  b  movly  w«akn««i  of  undentanding 
^slu/ltlia  cotflnntta,  til  fi'f.  rxiuitatevacant^Cic,  Tusc. 
Quaeat.  iii.  5),  and  it  wa»  nut  provided  for  by  the 
lawa  of  the  Tweltro  TUiies.  In  later  timet,  the 
praetor  appoint  -fi  n  curator  for  nil  per!>oiis  whose 
infirmitiea  rv^uind  it.  This  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  did  not  •pplj  to  A  papilliu  or  pupilla.  If, 
therefore,  a  papiuiu  wai  of  nnsound  mind,  the 
tutor  was  his  curator.  If  an  apiatoi  was  the 
curator  nf  a  furiosii!»,  he  had  the  power  of  alien- 
ating the  property  of  the  furiosua.  (Oaios,  iL  64.) 
The  prodigus  only  rce«tT«d  a  anmtor  upon  appli- 
cation being  made  to  a  ni:;-i?iratiia,  and  a  s  nteiice 
of  interdiction  being  pronounced  sgiuitst  biiu  {ei 
Umi*  inlerdictum  est.  Compare  Cia  De  Senee.  c  7). 
The  form  of  the  intcr  iiftio  was  tluis  :  — '*  Quando 
tibi  boua  patenui  nviUKjue  ue^uitla  tim  di»{x>rdis, 
Ubenaqne  tuos  ad  M«statem  perduds,  ob  earn  rem 
tibi  m  n  couuuat&Qiio  intodicOi^  Tiie  com  of 
the  prodigua  continneo  till  tb«  intordiet  was  dis* 
solved.  It  raiiiht  Ih  inf  rred  from  the  fomi  of  the 
interdict,  that  it  was  limited  to  the  case  of  per- 
•ona  who  had  dlildtcn ;  but  perhaps  this  mo  not 
•0.  (Dig.  sr.  Ut  10;  Ood.  «.  tit  70s  IBM.  L 
tit.  23.) 

It  will  appear  from  wliat  has  been  taid,  that, 

whatever  similarity  th  *rc  may  \)c  Itetween  a  tutor 
and  A  ciimtor,  an  esat^utidl  distiactiun  licji  in  tliiK, 
that  the  curator  was  specially  the  guardian  of  pro- 
party,  thowh  ia  the  am  U  •  farioaai  he  moit 
also  nave  been  the  gnardian  of  die  penon.  A 

t  iraiiir  must,  of  course,  be  lejjally  qualified  for  his 

functions,  and  be  was  bound,  when  appointed,  to 
■eeept  ^  doty,  imleM  lio  had  tome  legal  exemp- 
tion (ejpcusritkt) .  The  curator  was  alj^i  K  und  to 
account  at  the  end  of  the  curatcla,  and  was  liable 
to  an  action  fir  misconduct. 

The  word  cura  has  also  other  l«ial  applications : 
I.  Cura  btmorum,  in  the  case  of  the  goods  of  a 
debtor,  which  are  secured  for  the  benctit  of  his 
creditoriL  2.  CWra  bononm  tt  oastois,  in  the  case 
of  a  wemaa  being  pregnant  at  the  death  of  her 
hnabaiid.  3.  Cura  Aera/i/'i/t's  in  case  of  a  dispute 
m  to  who  is  the  here*  of  a  penon,  when  his  sup- 
peeed  child  ii  nnder  age.  4.  Vnra  heredUatie 
Jrirffiti\  in  the  case  of  a  property,  when  the  heres 
had  not  yet  declared  whether  or  not  he  would  ac- 
cept the  inheritanoe.  5.  Cum  bomtrum  aheenti*^  in 
the  case  of  property  of  an  absent  perton  who  had 
appointed  no  manager  of  it 

This  view  of  the  curatela  of  minors  is  from  an 
OMay  by  Savigny,  who  has  bandied  the  whole 
matter  in  a  way  equally  admkaUe,  both  fbr  the 
scientific  precision  of  the  method  and  the  force  and 
perajticuity  of  the  iangwtge.  (  Von  dem  Sehuli  dcr 
MintlerjHkrigm^  Zeitechri/i.  vol.  x.  ;  Sovigny,  low 
p.  10*>  ;  (hiius  i.  197;  Ulp.  Frag.  xii.  ; 
i>irks  n,  Veberucktt        Tul*.  T.  Fng.  7  ;  Mac- , 
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keldey,  Ldtrhnek  dee  h'utujen  Romiadu*  RedU$^ 
g  ^  dec  (12tb  ed.)  }  ThibaQt,  Syetem  dee  Ptm- 
Altai.JMls,  I  786,  Ac.  »th  ed.  Ac.)  (G.I.) 

CURATO'RES,  were  public  oHinT-  nf  v,,,i,,us 
kinds  under  the  Homan  empire,  several  of  whom 
were  firvt  established  hv  Augustua.  (Soet  Jmf. 
37  )  Tbo  aoat  impettani  d  tkem  mn  aa  Al- 
ly w  ;  — 

1.  Ct;RATORu  Alvki  bt  ]liPARt;M,  who  had 
the  chaige  of  the  navigatun  of  tbe  Tiber.  The 
duties  of  their  office  may  be  gathered  from  Ulpiao 

(Dig.  43.  tit,  1.')).  It  was  reckoned  very  hotumr- 
uble,  and  tbe  penoos  who  filled  it  xecoircd  aftei^ 
wardi  the  tide  efeenulM, 

2.  Cl'RATOKK.s  AnnoNar,  who  p»rcha8<-d  com 
aud  oil  for  the  state,  and  sold  it  again  at  a  small 
price  anmf  the  poonr  dtisens.    They  were  also 

calietl  curatoref  '•mrruii  f'rumenti  r!  cJrt  and 
(Tirmfou  and  i\aKt>vcu.  (Dig.  .M>.  Ut  6.  s..  IB.  §  .'>.) 
Their  office  belonged  to  the  ptnamaUa  muHfra ; 
tliat  ia,  it  did  not  rvquire  aaj  aapaidiUire  of  • 
penon*!  private  pro})orty :  hot  the  cmattnee  f«- 
ceivcd  from  the  state  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to 
purchase  the  required  amoaat  (Dig.  50.  tit  ft. 
s.  d.  S  A.) 

3.  CVAATOAM  AqVAftOM.    fAqiTAB  IHlO> 

TUS.J 

4.  CoBATOua  Xalbkdarii,  who  had  ihc. 
care  in  municipal  towns  of  the  kaU-inhirvi ;  that  is, 
the  Woks  which  contained  the  liomea  of  the  per- 
sons to  whom  puUic  money,  which  was  not  wanted 
fiw  the  ordinaiy  ^aaaes  of  the  town,  waa  lent  «■ 
tntereet  The  oliioe  belonged  to  the  ^ermoBa 
muurni.  (Dig.  50.  tit  4.  s.  18.  §  2;  tit  8.  ».  9. 
§  7  i  Heinecc.  Auti^  Rom.  iii.  15.  i  4.)  Tbeae 
ofiean  aivneotiooed  n  inecnpliena  Annd  in 
nictjml  towns.  (Orelli, /wsm/i.  No.  3J)40,  4491.> 

b.  CuKAToaRR  Lt;DURi;.M,  w  ho  had  the  care  of 
tbe  public  gsimes.  Persons  of  rank  apfx-ar  to  ha«a 
l>pen  usually  ap]>ointe<l  to  this  offi^.  (Tacit,  Ann. 
xi.  3.'),  xiii.  22  ;  Suet  (Jul.  27.)    lu  iniicriptitMts, 

l0m,&c 

9.  CvnATonia  Oranvv  PtmuotMiirM,  who 

had  the  cu'c  of  all  public  buildings,  such  as  the 
theatres,  baths,  aqaaediicta,  &c,  and  agreed  with 
the  oontracton  for  all  neeeosary  reptun  to  tbeni. 
Their  duties  under  the  republic  were  discbiu^'ed 
by  tbe  aediles  and  censors.  [Csnm>rrn.J  They 
are  frf4[uenilv  mentioned  in  inaeripCaoni^  (OlNU^ 
Imterip.  Na  24,  1506,  2273.) 

7.  CtJRATORBs  Rbgionum,  who  had  the  cam 
of  the  fourteen  districts  into  which  Rome  was 
divided,  and  wboae  duty  it  was  to  prevcttt  «U 
diMidor  and  exlertion  in  their  neperttve  dio- 

tricts.  This  office  was  first  Iiistituti  rl  Augiis- 
tos.  (Sueu  Aug.  iiU.)  There  were  usuitlly  two  udi- 
oers  of  thii  kind  for  eaeh  dieferiet;  Alexander 
Sevenis,  howfvrr,  appears  to  have  app<>inted  only 
one  for  each  ;  but  tlu-se  wcjt  j>er9ons  of  omsular 
rank,  who  were  to  have  jurisdiction  in  conjunction 
with  the  pmefectoi  urbL  (L«n|^id.  il/«r.  5inr.  33w> 
We  are  told  that  M.  Antontnus,  among  odier 
rt<guIations,  gave  s|xx'ial  directions  that  the  cuta> 
tores  rt^ionum  should  either  punish,  or  brii^ 
before  t£»  ptaefectoa  ubi  for  iraniehnettt,  all  per* 
sons  who  exacted  from  the  innabitantx  more  tuaR 
the  legal  taxes.    (Jul.  Capitol.  M.  Antmi,  12.) 

8.  CmATonu  RsiruBticAR,  also  called  Lo- 
GIKTAR,  who  administered  the  landed  property 
of  muuicipia.   (D^.  50.  tit.  ti.  s.  9.  §  2 ;  2.  tit  \A 
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s  P.T.')    Tlplao  nTDtf  ft  MpMUl         Mh  Qfkio 

9.  CVRATORU  VlARLM.  (VUK.) 

C  U  KI.\^  lignifiet  both  a  dinnoo  of  the  Romm 
people  and  the  piaoe  of  ■wrmbly  for  rach  a  divi- 
Moo.  Vahoo*  etynotofM*  of  the  word  have  b<<en 
WMiUMi,  itwm>Mi »  h> piiiiHilB  »  thi 

mru(  (whcaoe  tk*MIMM  if 

the  SiUhumX 

the  Ramn<%,  Tilie-s,  and  Loccne*,  wju  subdividM 
into  10  curiae,  so  that  tli«  whole  Itody  of  the 
papohu  or  the  pntriciaoa  vert  divulfMi  into  30 
curiae.  (Lit.  i.  13  ;  Dionjs.  iL  7,  23;  Plat.  Rom. 
19.)  Tbie  (licbcians  had  no  a>miectmi  whaterer 
the  curiae,  and  the  client*  of  the  prtridant 

(Feat  p.  285,  ed.  MfiOer ;  com  p.  Pamcit,  OlM.) 

All  the  meiiiU-ri  of  the  difft  rent  iffnt<-ii  l»<>lonitin;? 
to  ooe  cuna  were  called,  in  rcepect  (tf  one  another, 
wrnahn    Tha  iivMM  into  eanM  vaa  of  ipwt 

p«.Iid»al  Iinportaiice  in  the  earliegl  vrr.<-"*  f  It  nie, 
W  the  curiae  alooe  cantanu-d  those  tnai  wt^re 
real  citiMM^  Md  thair  awemhly  ali>ne  wae  the 
letfiiimate  rrpretentatfTe  of  the  whole  jwoj.Ie 
[CoMiTiA  ci  riata],  from  whom  nil  other  puwuu 
tted.  The  tenaton  ond  etpiitea  were  of 
from  MMV  bttt  their  BBMft- 
especially  MMIlfctl  «  ibt  irfiRMW  tokm 
of  the  stau*.  Ktch  niiii  a*  a  corporation  had  itj 
pecnliar  tacra  (FesC  po.  174,  245 ;  Paui  Diac 
fk  4ft,  ad.  MUkrX  aai  heiidea  the  godt  «f  the 
tVxXt,  they  W(ir3hipf>ed  other  divinitien  and  with 
peculiar  rit^  vaA  ceremonies.  For  such  religwus 
porpoees  each  curia  hod  ita  ow»  pla<-e  c»f  worship, 
cal]<-d  curlrv,  which  at  iint  may  Live  ronutinrd 
ntjiiiing  but  au  aluix,  afterwards  a  AocvIIum,  oud 
finallj-  a  Iniilding  in  which  the  corialet  aMeniblrd 
hi  the  jwyoee  df  dianHaim  poiitkiJ,  financial,  re- 
l^^eof  ana  other  ntttafa.  (Paol.  IMar.  pp.  62, 
64  ;  DioriTB.  ii.  o*).)  The  religious  affair*  of  rach 
coxia  wcze  taken  care  of  by  a  priest,  cario,  who 


(PauL  TUm^  49,  64 ;  Varro,  De  L.  L.  8!^. 
TIL  46 ;  llionys.  ii.  21  ;  comp.  CvRia)  The  3«) 
Cttiae  had  each  it«  diitinct  name,  which  are  said 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  names  of  th<»  Sibiiie 
women  who  had  bceu  cxm'ied  off  by  the  liuoiaua, 
Aaqgk  it  i*  erident  that  laaie  derired  th^  MUiet 
from  certam  dwtricta  or  iram  andal  cponymoaa 
heroea.  Pew  of  theae  munes  only  m«  kaown,  mich 
a»  curia  Titia,  Faucia,  Cilabra,  Foriensis  Itapta, 
Velieoau,  Ti&ta.  (PaoL  I>iac  pp.  49,  366  ;  FeM. 
pi  174;  Lir.  i  IS;  IKonya.  iL  47 )  Ck.  !>■  Af 
P>Ji.  ii.  8.)  The  pfJiiical  importance  of  the  curiae 
MUik  ia  proportioa  aa  that  of  the  pkU-iiuis  and 
dWwarda  of  the  nobilitaa  mat  hot  they  ttill 
continued  the  relipoua  ob§«Tance*  of  xS<-'-  ror- 
poiatiun,  uotU  in  the  end  these  aieo  lo*t  their  un- 
portance  and  alMl  M  iait  ayivkh  (OciW. 
a.  527,  At) 

Coria  ia  alao  ueed  t*  dcrignate  the  place  in 
which  the  senate  held  Its  meeiini^i,  iuch  as  curia 
HaetiUa,  coria  Julia,  coxia  Marrelli,  curia  Poeapeii, 
«via  CMaviae,  and  froa  thbllMn  gradually  aroee 
the  castora  of  ca'Iinfr  the  tenatc  itself  in  the  ItulLtn 
town*  coria,  but  never  the  lenate  of  llouie.  Tht; 
•AmI  rnidence  of  the  Salii,  which  wa*  dedicated 
to  Mars,  wa«  likewise  style'^  nirii.  (''ir  ,-{•-  !fir 
\t  111  i^Moja.        ^  j  Piuu  L'uwmL  cotn^ 


cuRius.  try 

Ba  cker.  Ifamikdtr  JOm,  dMmlk  toLu.  part  L 

p.3l,&c>  (L.  &J 

CU  RIA  ^»ov^€VTipm^,  y*p»yelm\  k  wcU- 
tecture.  The  building  to  which  the  hqrhi^t  conn- 
cil  of  the  atate  met,  in  a  Greek  or  Latiu  uty,  i« 
dcarrii>ed  by  VitnifMit  a«  being  adjacent  to  th« 
tmra  at  /tmm.  Its  fona  waa  quadrangnlar  | 
•WMr  ii|«aN  ar  aUtag.  If  aquare,  tu  height  was 
one  nnd  a  half  time*  its  length  :  if  nblon^,  th<-  height 
waehsif  thesumof  tbeiei^uid  kmradth.  Thas, 
a  aemia  hmm  40  feet  sipMWS  w««ld  ha  M  fm 
hi^h  :  and  one 60  feet  by  40  would  be  ■^0  f<-(  t  high : 
w  hich  are  somewhat  r etuarkable  pcoport  im*.  1 1  vif 
way  up  aask  wall  there  was  a  pnjecting  shelf  or 
cornice  to  prevent  the  voice  Win);  b^t  in  the  bright 
of  the  building.  V  itru  \  i  m  tay  •  t  loi  h ing  uf  colnn  ns 
in  the  earM,  but  we  know  that  in  some  (irr^ 
aaMla  hawta,  m  that  at  Phori*,  tksf*  wans 
wwa  rfeel— adaw  saeh  side,  very  asar  fka  wall 

(Paiu.  viii.  72,  I.  .')),  aJid  thu  nlko  wm  the  r.i»*<  aC 

Pompeii  A  sort  of  relifious  charscter  was  can- 
asivad  to  bsk^  to  tha  asMto  kavat  tad  Uhm 

were  often  statuet  of  :hr  gods  pfaved  in  iL  (Paun 
Lc)  Ilespecttii|(  the  three  evnfae  at  Rome,  th« 
Hoatilia,  the  Julia,  and  the  Pompriana,  see  IMct  of 
fir.  <4Hf{  Rum.  (Jwg.  art  R<ma.  (Vilnn.  v..*: 
btiewlus,  ^ rdUio^  </.  Aa«hM<<,  ToL  ui.  {J.  21  ;  liirt, 
Ukrt  d.  tMmde,  ppc  1 86—1 88).  [  P.  a] 
CUKIATA  COMI'TIA.  (Comitia.} 
CUOIIO,  the  perMM  wko  stand  at tiia  head  af* 
curia,  and  had  to  iiian;i;:(<  iti  affurs,  especially 
those  of  a  religioos  nature  (Diosiys.  ii  7,  6A  t 
Vam,  X>r  £>.  lA,  82,  tL  f>:  h  tMr  dl> 
niiiiiittnitl>in  h«  was  asJttRted  Viy  another  priest, 
calkd  tiamen  curialia.  (PauL  Iliac,  p.  04  ;  Diooys. 
ii.  21,64.)  Aathers  were  thirty  curiae,  the  nunbef 
of  curiones  was  likewiw  thirty,  and  they  fornifd  a 
college  of  priests,  which  was  headed  by  one  of 
them  bearing  the  title  of  runu  fjnurimus.  (I'nal. 
Diac  p.  IM  t  LtT,zzni  8.)  Ue  was  elected  in 
the  eaarftia  coriaiB,  and  had  aathority  orer  tha 
curiae  as  well  a*  ovrr  the  curitme*.  It  need  hardly 
be  obierrcd,  that  the  office  of  cirio  could  not  ha 
ImM  by  any  one  aiwpt  a  patrician  ;  at  a  esai* 
[iftmtivrly  bite  time  we  indeed  find  now  and  then 
a  pkbeiati  iuvesled  with  the  ulhce  of  curio  maiimu* 
(LiT.  zzrii.  8,  zxxiiL  42),  but  this  only  shnw  ft  how 
much  the  ajicient  institution  of  tli<-  ruriae  had 
then  lott  uf  its  original  meaning  nnd  iiuponanc«  ; 
and  at  the  time  when  the  plebeians  had  piiMd 
araess  to  prisally  dyniti<s,this  office  of  cariosecma 
to  have  been  ladtadvpen  In  the  light  of  any  other 
priestly  dijfiiity,  and  to  have  b<'en  conferred  upoa 
plrheians  tio  less  than  opon  patricians.    [L.  S.j 

CUnilUS  (a^iofV  sigmfies  generally  the  per< 
son  tfirit  responsible  for  the  welfare  «{  suclj 

lavinti^rs  of  a  family  as  the  law  pruumcd  to  be 
incapable  of  protecting  themselves  ;  as,  for  instance, 
minors  and  slave*,  m  .i  u nn-i-T  of  :\-^r?.^  Father*, 
thercfurc,  and  f(>iafduuit,  husbands,  the  nearest 
■ak  relative  of  women,  aad  aiasters  of  fomili^ 
aroald  all  bear  this  title  b  res|>ect  of  the  vicarioaa 
firactions  exercised  by  them  m  behalf  of  the  re> 
8pecti\e  objects  of  their  care.    The  qualifications 

of  all  these,  in  respect  of  which  they  can  be  com* 
hinad  in  ana  dass,  designated  by  the  torn  earwig 

wrrn  the  nude  sex,  years  of  discretion,  freedom, 
and  when  citizens  a  sufficient  share  of  lh«;  fnuKhise 
(iwmiita)  to  enable  them  to  appear  in  the  law 

rr(f;r?«  rii  plriiiil'.iTs  or  ^''tr-irlnT;?"!  ii;  behalf  of  thi-ir 
[  tcvcroi  ckirgci  ^  m  the  cose  oi  iLc  curims  being  a 
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mident  alien,  the  d«fiei«Dcy  of  f ranch  is**  would  he 
•iipplied  by  his  Athenian  ymtron  {wporrdrns). 
I  hf  diitios  1 1  he  porfoniH'd,  and  in  default  of  their 
peiiannimoe,  the  penaltiM  incaired  bj  guardiaai, 
and  tlw  pawediMi  w  to  their  mpfJuOamat,  tn 
nentioiMd  oader  thdr  mom  wwl  title  (SmftO- 

The  hiuineu  of  thoae  who  wcr«  nan  eepeeldlj 

dosiirnatod  cmrii  in  the  Attic  laws,  was  to  |>mt»?pt 
the  inuyrciit  of  women,  whether  »|>uiBtcr9<^widuwa, 
or  persona  aepiinited  frora  their  husbanda.  If  a 
citixen  died  inteatate,  leaving  an  orphan  daughter, 
the  son,  or  the  fiither,  of  the  deceased  was  bound 
to  sii[i[ily  ht.T  with  a  ^utHciont  dowry,  and  pivc  her 
ia  narriage  ;  and  take  care  both  for  iiis  own  sake 
end  that  of  hie  ward,  that  tlie  hnaheiMl  taede  a 

tniixT  settlement  in  tnm  f<>r  what  his  lirido 
ruught  him  ia  the  waj  uf  dower  (aroTt>t)/Mi, 
Harpeec).  In  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  hua- 
b.inri  or  n*"  a  diTorce,  it  h<*cnmc  tho  duty  of  the 
tttrius  ui.a  ii:id  betrothed  her,  to  receive  her  back 
and  rocnvor  the  dnwty,  or  at  sB  crents  ali- 
mony from  the  husband  or  his  representatives.  If 
the  fiither  of  the  woman  tiad  died  intestate,  with- 
out  leaving  such  relations  as  abore-nientioned  sur- 
Tiring,  thcae  dataae  derolved  opon  the  next  of 
kin,  who  had  abe  the  aption  of  marrying  her  hin- 
aeKi  and  taking  her  fertaae  wuh  her,  whether  it 
wcK  great  or  sbmU.  (BoMen,  IM  J.  II.  Atk.  p.  46.) 
If  the  ftfftsae  waa  small,  and  he  wae  aawflllnf  to 
marry  1  r,  was  oLligod  to  mnkr  ttp  its  drfu-i- 
encivs  atxording  to  a  regulation  of  Solon  (Dem. 
&  jWaeevt  ^  lOffS)  %  if  it  were  Uufe  ha  aiifht,  it 
appran.  snrnftimrs  evm  take  her  awnr  from  n 
liu^boiid  to  whom  she  had  been  ninrriod,  in  the 
fifettme  and  with  the  consent  of  her  1 1  . !  r. 

There  weie  Tadeoe  lawa  for  the  protection  of 
Ihnnle  oqthana  against  the  negteet  er  eraehy  of 
their  kinHmen  ;  as  one  of  Solon's  (Dio<!.  xii. 
p.  298),  whereby  they  could  compel  their  kinsmen 
to  endow  or  matry  them ;  and  aaedMr  whieh  after 
their  marr  il  '  i  iMcd  any  Athmian  to  bring  an 
action  uojcttidtms^  to  prulect  them  against  the 
cruelty  of  their  haahands  (Petit  Leg.  Alt,  n.  543)  ; 
nnd  the  archon  "n-^rinlly  entnuted  with  official 
power  tu  iiileriere  ui  iheir  behalf  upon  all  occaj»ions. 
(Denue.  Afuearf.  p.  1076.)  [Kakorm.}  [J.S.M.] 
CUHRUS  (1^^),  a  chariot,  a  ov.  Thcae 
terms  appear  to  hare  denoted  thoM  tw<KwheH«>d 
velilrles  (or  the  carriau'e  of  person^,  v  tiii  l;  ai  :, 
ofta  overhead,  thus  differing  from  the  mrpentum^ 
md  closed  in  front,  in  whieh  they  diUhtad  fiem 
the  c'tsitim.  The  most  essential  Rrtidei  in  the 
conitructiun  of  the  cumis  were  :  — 

1.  The  antyx  (ijnvi),  or  rim  ;  and  it  laaooord- 
ineU"  in  all  the  chariots  which  arc  represented 
eiliier  in  this  article  or  at  pp.  101,2^3.  [Antvx.] 

2.  The  (Kr/e,  made  of  oak  (^^Yt*wf  ifev,  Hon.  A 
T.  838,  imitated  by  Viigil,/iyfBai  ourw,  GTeoiy.  iiL 
172),  and  sometimes  also  m  ilex,  ash,  or  elm. 
(I'lin.  //.  iV.  xvi.  H4.)  The  axle  was  finnly  fixed 
under  the  body  of  the  chariot,  which,  in  reference 
to  this  cireoinstanea,  was  called  htfrrtfta^  and 
whieh  was  ofu;n  made  of  wicker- woik,  inclosed 
hj  the  tMTvi  (Horn.  IL  xxiiL  8^5,  436  ;  Hes. 
AalMM). 

3.  The  uihmla  (rtVXa,  rpoxof,  rofaf)  r  v^lvcd 
upon  the  axle  as  in  modem  carriages  ;  and  they 
were  prevented  from  coming  off  by  the  insertion  of 
pins  (irtp6iw^  ffitoKoi)  into  the  extremities  of  the 
axle  (impa^U).   The  parts  of  the  whed  were  ae 


CURRUS. 

follows:— (a)  The  aaae,  called  vA^*^  (liom 
II.  V.  726,  xxiil  8S9 ;  Hes.  9mL  309),  x^i^i'* 

ini*lii>ltis  (I'lin.  //".  A',  ix.  .1).  The  two  last  tenns 
are  founded  <hi  the  resemblance  of  the  nare  to  a 
AMdiaeerhnsheL  (i)  Thei|w*Mt,icr9^(lit«nilly, 

titf  mdii.    Tlie  number  of  Rjn  kt  *  .f  <  ir-^- 

differed  in  different  whiH>ls.  On  one  occasMMi  we 
read  of  eight  (ArrdirrqM'a, v.7SS\  (e)The>% 

18  wag  commnnlv  made 
of  some  flexible  aiid  clastic  wood,  sucli  as  pt>t>lar  (IL. 
iv.  482— 486 )«  or  the  wild  fig,  whieh  waa  also  used 
for  the  rim  of  the  chariot ;  heat  was  applied  to  assist 
in  producing  the  requisite  cnnrature.  (IL  xxi.  37, 
eomiKired  w  ith  ThcMxrit  xxr.  247 — 251.)  The 
fcllv  was,  however,  coapoaed  of  sepanOe  nieeee, 
eatledaieB(Aifwt«ff,Hee.O^.«#M«,49«>.  Henod 


(/.  r.)  evid>  ntlv  int  r 


lend   th.1t  a 


w^heel  should  ronnigt  of  four  pieces,  {d)  The  Wre, 
Memrpw,  oamihu*.  Homer  {IL  r.  736)deeeribee 
the  chariot  of  Hera  as  havinc  n  tJ-^-  brnnre  npnn 
a  gulden  felly,  thus  pliu-iiii;  the  tiarcicr  niet:il  in  a 
position  to  rriiist  frirtion,  and  to  pntcHt  the  **'U«T. 

4.  The  poU  {^vfUt^  temo).  It  was  firmly  fixed 
at  its  lower  extremity  to  the  axle ;  and  at  the 
other  end  {iKpo^vfuof)  the  pole  was  attached  to 
the  yoke  either  by  a  pin  (fft^oXet),  as  show-D  in 
the  cnariet  engrared  helew,  or  by  the  ase  of  n>pe3 
and  l»ands  f.TiofM]. 

All  toe  parts  now  enameiated  are  seen  in  an 
ancient  dumot  puserrod  ill  the  ValicMi,  a  repre- 
M-nutiea  of  whiish  it  given  ht  dM  aimeied 
cut. 


Canriagee  with  two  or  even  thr^e  poles  were 
used  by  the  Lydians.  (AeecfayL  Pen.  47.)  The 
Greeks  and  Romans,  en  the  other  hand,  appear 

never  to  have  used  more  than  one  pole  afid  one 
yoke,  and  the  corrus  thus  constructed  was  com- 
monly drawn  by  two  horses,  which  were  attached 
to  it  by  their  nedta,  and  thereiiMa  called  il(vyn 
finroi  (Horn.  71  t.  195,  t.  478),  mmpls  (Xeo. 

IIef[.  i.  2.  5  1  \  "  peniini  jiifjales  "  (Vilg.  Aem.  vli. 
280),  "cqui  liijages  "  (G'«»y.  iii.91).  If  a  thitd 
horse  was  added,  as  was  net  vnfrequently  the  ease, 
it  was  fastened  by  traces.  It  mar  have  been  in- 
tended to  take  the  pUwe  of  cither  of  the  yoke  horses 
(  ^vjiM  lawm),  which  might  happen  to  be  disabled. 
The  horse  so  attached  was  cf.llf  d  Tr^irnnpov.  <  'rri  '- 
rot  {W'dfieu  rod Fahrwerhtf  mqL  u  p.  Ml)  has  pub* 
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lii&ad  t#o  dfBwmg*  of  diarisli  villi  tkm  iMitei, 
frnn  Etruacaa  rtam  in  tlic  calUctiaB  at  VirnaiL 
The  Tmt  vo^^^opAt  ii  pUc<'d  on  the  riffbt  of  the 
(SMVwdcot.)  W«akeobMTr« 
the  tw  A^i^FCt^  and  pro- 
fn->m  tho  fnmt  of  the  ch.iri  't  on  «ich  iid* 
if  tibe  middle  iMne.  Thcw  probablj 
;tlMtlifd,« 


in 


The  Latm  name  for  «  chariot  and  pair 


aTRBusL*  87r. 

ean^l  fni|y«  ;  and  by  the  aame  analofrr  a  charioi^ 
and  fonr  waa  called  ^aaJr^ae  ;  in  Gn-rk-  rtrpt»- 
pirn  or  r44ftm». 

The  homa  van  aMamiljr  hanwaMd  is  • 
qnadriga  afl«>  tW  WMT  alivadjr  rtppntentrd,  thm^ 
two  ttrnncotl  horte^  l)oit>R  pUurd  un(l<T  the  Tokr, 
and  the  two  othen  bttcncd  on  each  eide  bj  aieana 
afmpaa.   TIm  la  iaipliii  fa  Aa  wa  if  tU  api* 


thrts  trtipaSat  or  atfpmi^ipot,  and  /mmalU  or  /ima- 
rtus,  fur  a  hotM  ae  altacbed.  (laid.  f>n<;.  xviiL 
The  tva  iHlHhi  Iwaet  wrrr  further  die- 
tingniehed  from  one  anothrr  as  thr  rii:ht  and  the  Irft 
tnre-borae.  In  thr  «plrndid  triumph  of  Autfuatue 
after  th>>  iMtttlcofActium,  the  trace- hone*  of  hit  car 
tva  «f  kk  jam  lalatkaa.  Tihe> 

•M(7ai<.) 

/i$mali  ftpm,  and  Marcollaa 
Aa  tiM  workaof  ancient  ait, c^pedalljr  ietilai 
abaaM^  to  ivpaHMtatfaaa  af  ^aadnKae^  mm 

inatanrrt  may  obt<Tvrd,  in  which  the  twi> 
middle  bonea  (6  fiiaos  t«(i«>i  Ktd  6  ^<r«i  diptcrT«< 
SchoL  ia  ArutapL  MA  I2'J»  are  yoked  to- 
itether  aa  in  the  biirae  ;  and,  na  the  two  lateral 
onea  hare  eoUan  (Anraira)  eoualij  with  the  }'oke- 
iMMi^waai^praHMtlwtMitkatapaf  ihaaa 


fnaaaiad  dw  la^  vVck  wan  tied  tstheriniaf 
d»  ear,  and  br  which  the  Iraee-hotaea  a«isted  to 

diBw  it.  The  firrt  figare  in  the  annexed  woodcnt 
it  the  chariot  of  Aorora,  at  painted  on  a  Taae  fnond 
at  CanoML  (Oarhard,  Sitt  Lkktpottktiimi^  pi.  iii. 
%.  I.)   TW  nha  af  dM  two  ariddla  kotaet  pa*a 

mroQi^h  ringi  at  Ae  extrrmitien  of  the  yoke.  All 
Ike  partinilawi  whieh  have  been  mentioned  are  ttill 
Ma  dialiairtj  aaea  to  fha  aac— d  ffate,  taken 
from  a  terra-cotta  at  VienaiL  (Oinzrr)L,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  107,  108.)  It  represcnta  a  dttriut  ovtrthrown 
m  paaaing  the  goal  at  the  eircna.  The  rharioti-r-r 
baring  fiillen  backwards,  the  pole  and  yoke  ore 
thrown  apwarda  into  the  air  ;  tne  two  trace-horw^s 
have  frDcn  on  their  kneca,  and  tha  t«o  yeke- 
hmn  aia  ptmnduf  on  thair  kind  kfk 

If  W9  may  rely  on  iht  eridanea  af  mawnaa 
worki  of  art,  the  cumis  was  sometimes  drawn  hy 
foor  horaea  without  either  yoke  or  pole  ;  for  we  aee 
t«a  af  dMB  dtvcrgii^  la  tha  right  hand  and  two 
to  the  left,  a*  in  the  cameo  in  the  royal  collection  of 
Berlin,  which  exhibit!  Apollo  •urroonded  by  the 
•Igaa  af  Oa  aodiac  If  the  andaslBNaDj  drove 
the  qoadrigae  thai  hameeied,  we  can  only  rappoae 
the  charioteer  to  haTe  checked  its  speed  by  pulling 
np  the  horaea,  and  leaning  with  hia  whole  body 
hackwarda,  ao  m  to  make  tAc  bottom  of  the  car  at 
ito  hiadanMat  taite  aoape  the  gnond,  m  act 


and  an  attitoda  wUdi  aaaa  aaC  nlkafModly  to  h« 

intended  ia  aatk|ne  repretentatiooat 

The  carroa,  like  the  ciainm,  waa  adapted  to 
cany  two  penona,  and  on  thii  accoont  waa  called 
in  Greek  UffM.  One  af  the  two  waa  of  coone 
tha  drivK  Ha  wm  ealM  iHexot,  hecaaaa  ha 
held  tha  leins,  and  hia  com|>anion  irapaiidrrit, 
from  going  by  his  side  or  mar  him.  Though  in  all 
respects  superior,  the  wafoiCdnir  was  often  oblig<ed 
to  place  himself  Ar//iW  the  iivloxoi.  He  is  %•>  re- 
preaented  in  the  higae  at  p.  101,  and  in  the  liiad 
(xix.  807)  Achilles  himself  stands  behind  his  ehf 
rioteer,  Autoaaedon.  On  the  ether  hand,  a  per* 
sonage  of  the  highest  rank  may  drive  his  own  car* 
riagc,  and  then  an  inferior  may  be  bis  wapaifirris^ 
as  whan  Neator  conTeys  Machaon  («d^'  M  Maxdwr 
/Mm,  a  zL  512,517),  and  Hera,  holding  tha 
reins  and  whip,  conreys  Athena,  who  is  in  full 
armour  (t.  720 — Hi).  In  such  cases  a  kindness, 
or  even  a  compliment,  was  eonferred  by  the  driver 

upon  him  whom  he  ronvrvrt^.  n%  when  Diony- 
aiua,  tyrant  of  bKily,  hiuiaclf  holdiuir  the  reins 
made  Plato  hk  aiyaifdr^g.**  (AaUaa,  KM.  ir. 
18.) 

Charieto  were  fref^nently'  employed  on  the  field 
of  hattle  not  only  )>y  the  Asiatic  nations,  but  also 
by  the  Greeks  in  the  heroic  age.  The  dancrifer, 
4a.  lha  MUUty,  or  mm  af  tank,  wba  vaa  mm- 
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plete  niits  of  nmour,  all  took  dietr  dmioli  wKb 

them,  ajid  in  lui  cng:if;euioiit  placed  thomsclvet  in 
front,  la  the  Uomeric  battles  we  find  that  the 
IwwMDMi^wlioftrthopdfpeoeof  utinff  his  weaponi, 
flod  in  consequence  of  the  weight  of  his  armour,  ia 
ndor  the  nccesaity  of  taking  the  place  of  vafai- 
ftlfft  (iee  above  the  woodcut  of  the  triga),  often 
anails  or  challenges  a  distant  foe  from  the  chariot  ; 
but  that,  whet)  be  encounters  his  advenaiy  in 
close  combat,  they  both  dismount,  **  springing  from 
their  chariots  to  the  grouiid,"  and  leaTing  ttMm  to 
the  care  of  the  rtvloxoi,  (IL  iiL  29,  rri  4M,  427, 
xvii.  480—483  ;  Hes.  .s^ «/.  //rrc.  370—372.) 
As  soon  as  the  hero  had  hnisbed  the  trial  of  bis 
•trength  with  his  oppoaent,  he  rcturetd  to  Ul 
chariot,  one  of  the  chief  use*  of  which  was  to  rescue 
him  from  doiiger.  These  chariots,  as  repreeented 
Ml  bos-reliefis  and  fictile  vases,  were  exceedingly 
light,  the  bixly  often  consisting  of  little  besides  a 
hm  fastened  to  the  bottom  and  to  the  axle.  Thus 
«t  find  Diomed,  in  his  noctumiJ  visit  to  the 
•Demy's  camji^  delibenuiag  whether  to  dmw 
away  the  splendid  dnrioC  of  Rhesus  by  the  pole, 
or  to  carry  it  otT  on  his  fihuuhU  r.  (//.  x.  503 — 505). 

In  later  times  the  chahuts  were  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  the  public  gaaiet.  Their  form  was  the 
same,  except  t!uit  they  were  more  elegantly  deco- 
rated. Chariots  were  not  much  used  by  the  Ro- 
mans. The  most  spleadid  kind  were  the  qoid* 
rigae,  in  which  the  Roman  getunlM  and  eni|Miroi8 
rode  when  they  triumphedl  The  body  of  the 
tritunphal  car  was  cylindrical,  as  we  often  see  it 
represented  on  medals.  It  was  enriched  with 
gold  (awreo  c«m«,  Plor.  1 5  ;  Hor.  Epod.  22) 
and  ivory  (Ov.  7Vj>/.  iv.  '2.  f)3,  Pont,  iil  4.  35). 
The  utmost  skill  of  the  |)ainler  juid  the  sculptor 
iraa  employed  to  enhanea  lU  beauty  and  splendour. 
More  iKirticulorly  the  extremities  of  the  axle,  of 
the  pole,  an<l  of  the  yoke,  were  highly  wrought  in 
tha  fhm  ut  iminuils*  heads.  Wreaths  of  laorel 
were  snraetiiues  hong  round  it  (earraai  lamrig^ 
nw«,  Claudian,  De  Laud.  StiL  iii.  2«,  TkrL  Cbm. 
Honor.  130),  and  were  also  fix.-d  to  the  heads  of 
tha  four  snow-white  hones.  (Mart.  vii.  7.)  The 
car  was  derated  to  that  ha  who  trinmphed  might 
be  the  most  conspicuous  person  in  the  fjrocession, 
and  for  the  same  reason  he  was  obliged  to  stand 
areet  {im  emru  ttamtu  e&Mmo,  Ovid,  L  &).  The 
tritunphal  cnr  had  in  general  no  pole,  the  horses 
being  led  by  men  who  were  stationed  at  their 


Ghaiiota  axecuted  in  taim  ealla  {mudrigae 
>MH  Vta.  ML  N,  ncfiii.  4),  b  hraiaa^  «r  m 


CYATHUSL 
imbUo,  an  anmpla  of  which  bit  it  Aawn  In 

the  preredintr  ^vr.ndnit  from  an  ancient  chariot 
in  the  Vatican,  were  among  the  most  beautiAd 
ornaments  of  temples  and  other  pobBa  adMeeiL 
Nn  pains  were  spared  in  their  decoration  ;  and 
Pliny  informs  tis  (U.  N.  xzzir.  19)  that  som* 
of  the  most  emiueut  ariiilB  were  employed  upos 
them.  In  numerous  instances  they  were  de-^ 
signed  to  perpetuate  the  &mo  of  those  who  bad 
conquered  in  the  chariot-race.  (Pans.  vL  lOl)  Aa 
the  emblem  of  Tictorr«  tha  ^aadrijga  waa  aaaw> 
times  adopted  by  the  Romana  to  gmee  tha  trimn- 
phal  arch  by  being  phiced  on  its  summit ;  and 
even  in  the  private  houses  of  great  fiunilios, 
chariots  wm  dMnfaqrad  ■§  tha  iodkations  of  tank, 
or  the  meaamli  af  caaqoait  aad  af  trinmph» 
(Juv.  viii.  8.)  [J.  Y.] 

CURSO'RES,  slaTes,  whose  doty  it  was  to 
ran  before  the  carriage  of  their  masters,  far  the 
same  purpose  as  our  outriders.  They  were  not 
used  during  the  times  uf  the  republic,  but  appear 
to  have  first  oome  into  fiishioa  ia  tbeiaiddle  ot  tha 
first  eentnnr  af  tha  Chrisdaa  acta.  Tha  ahma 
employed  for  this  porpose  appear  to  have  fre- 
quently been  Namidians.  (Senec  Ep.  87,  126  ; 
Marc  UL  47,  xH  24  ;  Palna.  28.)  The  word 
cursores  i^'as  nlso  applied  to  all  slaves,  whom 
their  masters  employed  in  carrying  letters,  mea> 
aages,  ftc  (8«al.  A^«r.  4fl^  ».  9  j  TMt  4aH^ 
43.) 

CURSUS.  fCiRciTs.] 
CURU'MS  SELLA.    [Sbi.i.a  CrRi  Lia.] 
CUSTO'DES.  [CojiiiTiA,i>.3;k>,b.i 
CUBT0a>E8,  CUSTO'DIAB.  [CimtA, 

p.  250,  b.] 

GUSTOS  URBIS.    [PRA«r»CTU8  Urbl] 
C  Y'ATHUS  («r^f),  is  ana  af  the  nomerooa 
words,  containing  the  element  kv,  and  signifying 
something  hollow :  it  is  applied,  for  example,  to 
the  hollow  of  the  hand.   Its  genend  aemdmf  ia  a 
cup  of  any  kind  ;  and  it  constantly  occurs  as  the 
name  of  a  sort  of  drinking  vessel  used  by  the  Ro- 
mans, who  born)wed  it  from  the  Greeks  ^Varro, 
tk-  Limg.  Lot.  T.  124,  ed.  MUller) ;  but  whather 
it  designates  tha  eap  oat  af  wUeh  tha  wioa  was* 
drunk,  or  the  small  ladle  by  means  of  which  it 
was  transferred  from  the  mixing- bowl  {Kparfip) 
into  the  drink  ing-cup^  ia  •  dispnted  point  Ondli- 
asif-rts  that  it  is  never  used  in  the  latter  sense, 
and  that  the  Indlc  was  called  iwixwns,  or  trulla 
vimaHa  {Ad  Horat.  Carm.  iiu  8.  13).    But  the 
(lasnges  in  which  the  word  oecnrs  bear  out  the 
opinion  of  Bedcer,  that  tha  ladle  was  called  9- 
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mAms.  fP^  t^*'  T.frirrm*  r%f  Scott  and  Liddctl, 
Seller  aad  Jacobiu,  and  Kacdolati  ;  Becker, 
ToL  I      463.)    Two  of  tkcoe  cjathi 

the  JWmme  JbrUon,  Tjrh!'?l&   TWf  ««rc 

usually  of  bronzf  or  sil^rr.    TW  tfotAut  it  rr- 

fetnd  to  M  »  mewuTB  at  tha  Mntitj  ef  win* 
vUekapmteriL  (H«^  Chm.  SL  &  II,  IH 

12.)  A  shvr  was  aftpotntril  to  toffly  the  drink- 
u^-ciqio  of  th«  banqiMftm  bj  meam  of  tbc  ly- 
mtkmB.    (Hor.  r«ni^  L  SUtf  SmL  Ch«b40| 

Jot.  ."w/f.  i  t.  4''.  > 

AriMihcr  »<'ii*e  in  wbieb  the  word  occurs  k,  HI 
nr^'  TT,  tor  a  cup  for  mppinfr  ( Aristofk  Mfflk 
444,  J*mm,       }  AiMloC  i*nU,  a.  S). 

TW  if  iiJli  wm  •  MbHo 
th''  (invk*  arid  th<-  K"n  .u     ^  ..utaiiiii  u  i.nr-t wrlfth 
of  ibe  oBBtarau.    It  vm  the  mcm,  ooaMdcred  vitb 


rfcmf  n»^d  for  a  tm*  1  cnntain'n?  thr  nixib 
if  tbe  wj-funw,  or  two  cfotkt^  ^ptudrum*  for  ooe 
ling  tbive  Mm*  far  fav  cjtalAi,  ^om- 

for  fire  efutii,  &e.    (Worn.  iM  PomJeri- 
ttu,  Maumruy  &c.  ;  IliuaeT  Om  Ameimi  WeipkU, 

Ac)  [P.  a  J 

t*  tb«  Immm  of  vhkk  I  ~ 


affiipd,  i:ilaii!  with  gM.  <l*ri'i>.  ir. 


bcTcnu,  in  bit  otber  attcmita  to 

ofilv  one  ryclaa  rach,  and  that  it  ihoitid 
not  be  miatatd  with  more  than  six  oociae  of  gold. 
(Loap^  Aim.  Sn.  41.)  The  cycfaM  appms  to 
bcTt  been  aaaallj  made  of  wnae  thin  niatorial 
(tann  M  tfdadet  Juv.  rl  259).     It  i«  n^ted, 

CYCI.OPEIA.  [.\RfHITKrTrRAl. 

tme  conrarr'^mf' thp  other  mnvpx.  Thrrr  were 
two  fbmu,  tbe  eyma  reeUt,  which  waa  coriraTe  abore, 
and  emveK  balinr,  3*  ^  rvcwno, 
which  wai  cun  Tojt  above  aad  oooeavo  below,  tbM, 
Tbe  diminatire  I'fmaHmm  or  fwwaft'ii  («v^ 
r)  it  alto  ued,  and  is  tndred  tbe  more  common 
Tba  oni^nal  lam  of  the  tfmaHmmt  waa, 
r,  a  aiiiiplo  WDov  (tha  cmMb)  drai  3. 

Titit  VIM  call<-<i  thr  '■pnaiimm  li'.n'rtiDi,  r\i:<l  the 
•Ihec  tbe  cip»ati»m  Ledfiemm,  (Aeach.  />.  7U,  ed. 
INaJort;  Bdckh. Carp. iwer.  vol L  384;  VitroT. 
iil  3.  1.  5.  §  7,  Srhn.  iv.  §  2— G  ;  f»n>trr.  Inter. 
pb  ocrii  ;  Miiller,  vlrrAaci.  (i.  A'iHwrf,§274  ;  Mauch, 
Or.  wmd  Horn.  Bauard.  pf^  fl;  7  S  At  OWiplet,  tee 
the  ptofilco  OB  p.  326. 

CYMA'TIUM.  (Ctma.1 

CYMBA  {miittri)  i«  derived  fmm  Kvufot,  a 
taBawr,  and  it  — ahijed  to  ngnifj  any  uaall  kind 
«rbaa«  awd  «■  lakea,  riven,  ftc  (Cie.  Dn  Qf:  iiL 
1  4  ;  Jm.  vi.  30.3.)  It  appears  to  bavvWfll  MKh 
the  wme  aa  tbe  iudrttv  and  jcnpkt. 

CT'MBALUM  (v^ytCaAor),  a  motiol  inatm- 
WfUt,  in  thf  -hnj*-  of  twn  half  which  w<'rc 

held  «»nc  ui  tath  baud  tlu-  jh  rinnnvr,  and  played 
by  b<-mg  struck  agaiiut  each  othrr.  The  word  ia 
originally  Greek,  being  derircd  from  «<y«fet,  a 
bellow,  witb  wbieb  tbe  Latin  fymAit^  cymhiwm^  fte. 
•errii  ti>  he  conm-ctrd.  S»-vi'r:il  k:n'i»  nf  cyiiih;Je 
aie  teoad  oa  aadant  monamenta,  and  00  tbie  other 


CTMBALUM.  t»% 

tho  grammariant  and  Inicocraphrn  ;  Twit  the  de- 
ft ri{)(  ion*  of  the  laltrr  are  to  taffur,  tbat  it  ia  in>> 
poasible  to  identtiy  mm  with  tbo  allMfc  A  Urgo 
claaa  of  cyabak  waa  lamad  cfod^a,  wbieb,  if 
tber  wcro  mDr  diatfatrt  ftoa  tbe  ap^roAa,  as 
Spiohii  and  Ijuiipe  «(ir  |-  >'0,  cannot  now  be  riartly 
doKhbod.  i  CROTALiit.J  Tbo  aaaasod  diawoM 
af  •  a^tSpm  ia  «dt«i  tnm  «  mOmx  awlK  art 
intrrtrd  on  the  mAmrinj  «f  Spaku  (JWwdl.iii  L 
art.  6.  fif.  44). 


Tbe  ap^^oAa  aientioMd  fai  tW  tf onrrtv  Itymn 

to  Ap«>llo  (161— l(i4>,  wens  of  thi»  k  ud,  ■  J 
on  by  a  cbonia  of  Deliann  Tbe  leaUJia  ur  k/nn^ 
w^  wan  dw  on  tha  hmm  priBeipIo,  only  playei 
with  the  foot,  and  inK^rted  in  the  %h<^'  thr  [-  r- 
fonner;  they  were  uti-d  by  Hute-pi*yer»,  p«rbapa 
to  beat  time  to  their  maai&  (Pcdloz,  z.  SIL) 
Other  kiiida  of  cTmbala  were,  the  vXaroy^,  tm 
invention  ot  Archytaa,  mentioned  by  Aristotla 
(PoL  Till  6),  and  iu  diminutive  vXaToy^ior, 
wbieb,  firom  tbo  deacriptioa  of  JolilH  PoUvs 
and  lleeycbtos  (a.  f*.\  appeait  la  imf  hem  m 
child'*  rattle:  iiv€afa,  the  two  parts  of  whiA 
Suidaa  tella  at  (a.  e.)  were  made  of  difierent  mala* 
tatiila  far  tbo  sake  of  variaty  of  aooikl;  aarAAau, 
mentioned  in  the  fm^rmenta  of  Aewhylua,  with 
at  vi-ral  othi-ra,  noted  by  Ijunpe  in  hia  work 
Cymlalu,  bat  paffhapa  without  aofficient  authority. 
The  cymbal  wai  aaaally  made  in  tbt  fonn  of  two 
half  globca,  aitker  nmning  off  toward*  a  pobt  so 
aa  ta  ba  m—iJ  bj  tha  wbab  haid,  or  witk  a 


handle.    It  waa  commonly  of  bronxe,  hut  ^nmo 
timea  of  baaer  material,  to  which  Ariatof' 
allodcs  (Anoe,  1305).   Tba  preceding 
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•fa  cymlMJistria  is  taken  from  an 
and  giTcn  on  the  authority  of  Lampe. 

The  cymbal  «'as  a  veiy  ancient  initnimcnt^ 
Iwiog  Bwd  in  Um  wnhi^  of  Cjbele*  Bacchus^ 
JniMV  and  all  tk«  cariier  Amtim  of  the  Gneian  and 
Rninan  in\  thol  ^sn'-  It  jiroVaMy  came  from  the 
£aat,  &tHn  whence,  through  the  Fhoeniciana,  it  was 
goatqfd  to  Sfjain  (eemfmn  Martiil^  Bastiea 
Ommata).  Ainong  the  Jews  it  appears  (from 
2  Chrun.  r.  12,  13 ;  NL-hcio.  xii.  'JT)  to  have  be«n 
an  inctrument  in  common  um.  At  Rome  we  first 
bear  of  it  in  Livy's  account  of  the  Bacchic  orgie*, 
which  were  introduced  from  Etruria.  (xxxix.  9.) 

For  ti.'Jntm,  which  some  have  rtferrod  to  the 
class  of  qtmbala^  see  SiBrauai,  £&  J.J 

CTRBBI8  (iri^m).  [AxonkI 

CYZICB'NUS  OECUS.   [DoMt  s]. 

CYZICENUS  NUMMU&  LStatkrJ. 


D. 


DACTYLIOTHE'CA  (aaim»x«»Wiin|),acaK  or 
box  where  rings  were  kept  (Mart,  xi  59.)  The 
name  wa«  nln  applied  to  a  cabiiu  t  or  collection  of 
Jewels.  Wc  learn  fhwi  Pliny  i^H.  N,  xunrii.  5), 
tbat  Scanm,  tbe  atcD-Mo  of  Solla,  the  fint 
p<^r*oii  at  Rome  who  nad  a  collection  of  this  kind, 
aiid  that  his  was  the  only  one  till  Pompey  brought 
to  Rome  the  collcctioa  ol  Mitbridalo%  wbieb  be 
placed  in  the  capitol. 

DA'CTYLUS  (SoiCTwXor),  a  Greek  measure, 
answering  to  the  Roman  diffituSj  each  signifying  a 
fiijftr-brmdtAy  and  being  the  sixteenth  part  of  a 
hot  IPm.)    (See  the  T*bles.)  (p.S  ] 

DADT'CHUS  [KiKisiMA.! 

DAE'DALA  or  DAEDALEIA  (8ai8«Aa,  3a<. 
SdUtui),  w«r»  mniM  vtod  by  tbo  OfMltt  to  sig- 
nify those  nrW  worVn  of  art  which  were  ascribed 
to  the  age  of  Daedalus,  and  especially  the  ancient 
wooden  statoea,  ornamented  with  ffilding  and 
bright  colours  and  real  drapery,  which  were  the 
eariiest  known  forms  of  the  images  of  the  gods, 
after  the  mere  hUxk*  of  wood  or  stone,  which 
were  at  ftrst  used  fat  lymboU  of  them.  (See 
fNet  <^  Orwal  ami  Komm  Bioff.^  art  DamUnUy 
rol.  i.  p.  f)CR.)  [P. 

DAE'DALA  (8ai8aAa),a  festival, celebrated  in 
Boootta  in  hoaourof  Hera,  •imunned  Ni^^t^iw^^n; 
or  TtXtla  (Paus.  ix.  ?.  §  5).  It^  oricin  m  l  -i-  <e 
of  celebration  are  thus  described  by  Pausuniax  ox. 
ft.  §  I ,  &c.)  :  —  Hera  was  once  angry  with  Zeus,  and 
withdrew  herself  to  Euboea.  Z«ua  not  being  able 
to  persuade  her  to  return,  went  to  Cithaeron,  who 
then  poverncd  I'latiieae,  and  who  wag  said  to  be 

tmequailed  in  wisdonu  He  advised  Zens  to  get  a 
wooom  itatoft,  to  dran  nd  ffaee  it  upon  a  eb«^ot, 

and  to  say  that  it  was  Plata<^a,  the  daughter  of 
A^^optis,  whom  he  was  going  to  marry.  Zeus  fol- 
lowed the  advice  of  Cithaeron,  and  no  sooner  had 
JIerT\  heard  of  her  husband's  projected  marriage 
than  she  returned.  But  when,  on  approaching  the 
dariot  and  dragging  off  the  covering  she  saw  the 
wooden  itatM*  abe  waa  pleated  with  the  device, 
and  became  reooneiled  to  Zeni.  In  remembrance 
of  this  reconciliation  the  Plataeans  golcmni^ed  the 
£eotival  of  th«  daodala,  which  owes  its  name  to 
AoftdAc,  the  mne  by  wbieb,  in  udeDt  thnM, 
»tntiii-5  v-  re  desi^:Tiated,  (See  preoedin;?  article.) 
Pousauias  was  told  that  the  festival  was  held 
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place  at  aborter  interrals,  IhMigli  b*  wM 

to  discover  the  exact  time. 

This  festival  was  celebrated  by  the  Platneana 
alone,  and  was  caUad  tbe  Umtr  JJotdakt  (AaiteAa 
puitpd)^  ana  WW  eaMnted  bi  tbe  fMom^mg  mm. 

ner:  —  In  tbe  ncichbonrhood  of  Alalconn  ne  waa 
the  greatest  oak-forest  of  Boeotia,  and  in  it  a 
DomMr  of  oak  traaka.  Into  tbit  ibraot  tba  Pla- 
taeans wrnt,  and  exposed  pie<T8  of  cooked  meat  to 
the  ravens,  attcaliwly  watchuig  upou  which  tree 
any  of  the  birds,  after  taking  a  piece  of  the  meat, 
would  settle ;  and  the  tieea  oo  which  any  of  the 
ravens  settled,  were  ctit  down  and  worked  into 
daedala,  i.t.  roughly  hewn  sutues. 

Tbe^raai  Jkmdala  (AoiSaAst  ^07^},  in  tba 
Mlcfaatton  of  wbtcb  tba  PtatacaBia  ww  joined  b^ 
the  other  1.  iI'.ut,  rook  place  every  sixtieth  year  ; 
beaiuse  at  one  tuue  wbeti  the  Plataeans  were  ab- 
sent from  their  country,  the  festival  had  not  been 
celebrated  for  a  period  of  sixty  yean.  At  each  of 
tbo  lesser  Daedala  fourteen  statues  were  made  in 
the  Banner  described  abovo^aad  dirtriboted  by  lai 
among  the  towns  of  Plataeoe,  Cotoneia,  Thespiae, 
I'anacra,  Chaeroneia,  Orchomenos,  Lebadeia,  and 
Thebi-s ;  the  smaller  towns  t'M'k  one  statue  in 
common.  The  Boeoliaaa  aMcmbled  on  tbe  bank* 
ef  tba  Aanpus ;  here  a  alataa  of  Hem  waa  aAvaed 
•md  raised  on  a  l:;iT>it,  and  a  yonnjjr  bride  led  t!»e 
procession.  The  Boeotians  then  decided  by  l<it 
in  what  order  they  wcfe  to  form  the  prrx-essirm. 


and  drove  their  chariots  away  from  the  river  and 
up  mouut  Cithaeron,  on  the  summit  of  which  an 
altar  waa  erected  of  square  pieaai  af  waod,  fitted 
together  like  stones.  This  altar  waa  cofmed  with 
a  qnatttity  of  dry  wood,  and  the  towns,  persons  of 
rank,  and  other  wealthy  individual-i,  otfi>red  each 
a  heifer  to  Uera,  and  a  boll  to  Zens,  with  plenty 
of  wine  and  inwuaw,  and  at  tba  mne  tine  phcad 
the  daedala  tipon  the  altar.  For  those  who  did 
not  possess  snfficient  means,  it  was  custon>«ry  to 
offer  saHll  sheem  bat  ail  tbair  eflBringa  were  bunt 
in  the  »nni"  manner  as  those  of  the  wealthier  pcr- 
sons.     1  he  tire  consumed  both  otlrrtugs  nud  liiiar, 

and  tiie  immoaa  iana  tbna  Undkd  waa  aeen 
aad  widsk 

The  account  of  tbe  engin  of  Ae  dardabi  fn^ni 

by  Paii-tanias  acr^fs  in  the  main  points  with  the 
story  related  by  Plutarch  (mmd  AW  6.  JJe  Pro*' 
paruL  Evanp.  iii.  pi.  8S,  and  I'Vaym.  p.  759,  &b 
ed.  Wjrttenb.),  who  t^Tote  a  work  on  lb-  IMataean 
daedala  (  tbe  ouly  ditlereiicc  is  that  I'luiarch  rc' 

f resents  Zeus  as  reeeiving  his  advice  to  deceive 
lem  from  Alalcomenea ;  and  that  be  call*  the 
wooden  statue  by  which  the  goddess  was  to  be  de- 
ceived Da*dala,  instead  of  Platuea.  Plutarch  also 
adds  some  remarks  re^tecting  the  meaning  of  tbe 
festhm],  and  thinks  thai  tbe  diqnito  between  Zens 
and  Ilf  r:\  ha  '  frrence  to  the  physical  revolutions 
to  which  iWuti.1,  at  a  vcty  remote  period,  bad 
be<-n  subject,  and  their  reconeiliation  to  the  reHoi^ 
ation  of  order  in  if  if-  elemmts.  (S*"^  Creuser, 
i^mboi.  urid  Mi^iJiJ.  li.  p.  5ij0,  and  AliiUer's  Or- 
cAow.  p.  2U;,  Acc.  id  edit)  [L.8.] 

DAMAHETION  (Aa^iap^sMO  XP^mv)*.^ 
Sicilian  coin,  respecting  which  tbeie  is  nmeh  d»« 
pute.  Dii  (I  rj^  ti  !j>  lis  1x1.26)  that  after  Gelon's 
grcaU  victory  over  tbe  Carthaginians  at  Himeia,  bis 
wrfb  I^Haicte  pievaiifld  npon  hna  to  ^fmnt  Acia 
moderate  temis  of  peace;  and  thrtt  thr  rutj^i 
nians,  as  a  token  of  their  gratitude,  presented 
with  •  geldw  cnnmi  aC  om  kaDditl 
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te{ta>U*  weigbt  ;  Qpao  rv<«ivi]t^  which,  the  (truck 
tbe  coin,  which  vm  caU«d,  aftrr  htr^  Sa^tts^rcior, 
sin.l  niilch  contained  ten  Attic  dncbnuw,  and  wm 

frofn 

ita  vright.  (Compk  Scbol  o'i  Fimd.  OL  ii.  1.) 
Iht  ausrj  is  taki  mrntwhrnt  difltnndr  W  otkir 

tfiv  court  p»vc  up  their  omarn<T/t»  tr»  Ik*  roini-ci  Intt* 
Baone/,  ia  order  to  Mipplj  Uelon'^  tmewutiet  dunng 
ikm  MR.  {Pillwi*  is.  tft  :  Heajrck  m.  Am^mf* 
Tsai'. >  In  ?J\  i"(hitrTani  Rscribi  d  to  Sim'iiiifit  A,  who 
«ras  ptTMltably  liMng  at  lb«  cnurt  of  (Jcl^ii  at  ihw 
vwy  tioM  (Schol  od  Fimd.  FyA.  L  155  ;  Amik.  PaL 
Ti'iM  ;  N  x  196,  Schneidt  witi\  it  !•  Mud  that 
Orion  iiti<i  his  facothcn  dedicated  to  tb*  Pjthtan 
A]>ul<<,  aftor  their  Tictorj  over  th«  barbariana,  a 
tl%ed  Aaftrim  Xf^K  wh«t  then  can  be  no 
4m\/t  tittt  BoBdey  it  ngirt  m  iwUlmg  A«v«a^M«, 
hut  11  i»  not  ffjiiailj  i  :!:!-!!  »h*»thir  thf  Ijl^i  two 
line*  of  tbe  epignuD  an  not  altonthcr  tpuhoua. 

I'ntenmch.  p.  .104.)  At  nl!  crents  thf^  paesairr"  it 
an  indication  td  the  unifonn  tnkiition  rctpmiug 
tr.K  **  Uamareiiaa  g<M;*  th»  MM*  faialory  of 
«  Kich  IS  of  very  litiic  ranteqnenee  compared  with 
Lhi;  ;^d€uii£uiU4in  ut  the  coina(^  to  which  the  ttate- 
nenta  r>'fer.  Fran  all  dM  diactXMion  of  this  point 
hr  Eckhei,  umm,  Hmmj,  Btck^  Md  oik*% 
th«  wMot  frobaMe  teaelnoiwi  tmmm  to  bo  that  tho 

coin  vi-a*  of  'f^W  and  not  of  tilrrr  (although  coins 
of  equal  Talue  were  at  aome  tine  or  other  itnick 
ib  dfcr  wmA  that  the  ttatnawli  wbidi  giv« 
ita  W'ikfhl  as  fifty  Sicilian  litnw,  or  t»»n  Attic 
drackoute,  arc  to  he  uiidcraiuod,  oot  literally  uf  il» 
^fmoiU,  bot  of  it*  ra/ar,  as  estimatrd  by  those 
tce^TAo  y  li/ner ;  in  short,  it  was  a  pJd  coin,  eqaal 
in  Talue  to  fiftj  litrae  or  ten  Attic  dfachroae  of 
silver  ;  that  is,  a  half  stoter.  (Eckhel,  Doet.  A'hm. 
FtLnLL  MM);  Hmmij^  OmAmmmd  Wripkit, 
m.  67.  Ac: ;  BSckk,  MMnli^atkB  l/UviMfams^ 

DAMIURGI.  {DuiiuMii.1 

DAMNUM.    Vkaaam  tipAn  wmsnMy  anj 

1  j-ss  (>r  damage  which  a  pcnrm  has  m(«tain»-d  in  hii 
pia^ny  (damnum  ducaiii,  factum),  or  dnninge 
which  he  has  reason  u>  fear  (dUBBum  iiif>Ttuat). 
(Diu'.  35.  tiL  2.  S.2.)  Dnmnfim  actually  done  is 
gvucnillj  called  damnum  simply.  Tbe  liability  to 
Vake  good  a  lijss  is  praf^lart-  dnnnnurn. 

The  cwMoa  of  danaga  arc  either  chanca,  aed- 
dort  (mtm\  or  tk«  Am  aefei  «r  onAmSam  id  n»> 
soj5:ib:.  htttnan  beings.  (Dijr-  9.  tit  2.  ».  §  'J.) 
If  tbe  diunnom  k  cMised  bj  the  just  ezerci^  of  » 
right,  it  ia  indiracii  la  aaj  other  case  it  is  di^xt 
or  injuria  datom  ;  and  whm  it  i*  injurin  datum, 
there  may  be  neith^  dulu^  nor  culjjo,  ur  there  may 
be  either  one  or  the  other. 

The  obligstioa  to  make  eaai|>enaation  ibr  ihiBiiy 
sriaes  either  frma  dolns  mabs,  culpa,  and  mom, 
which  in  feet  is  included  in  culpa,  .ukI  out  of  con- 
tneta.  A  aaaa  is  not  booxMl  to  make  ownpenau 
tiMi  tor  hdM  hm  or  dnage  (Dig.  3ft.  th.  9L 
0.  26  ;  47.  tit.  9.  i.  3.  f  7);  nor  for  dins  t  danmjife, 
if  neitho  dolMO  mot  culpa  can  be  imputed  to  bun, 
as  if  ho  W  flMd.  (Dig.  9.  tiu  2.  s.  5.  §  2,  30.  §  3  ; 
ThiKiut,  Sy*f'^,  ^c,  J*tli  f<l-  §  1^^.)  As  to 
damage  dotie  by  aa  animal,  me  Paupkaikb.  [G.I.^] 

DAMNUM  INFECTUM,  is  damage  (dam- 
nnm)  not  done,  bot  apprehend^   (^W*  39*  tiL 
a.  2.)   The  coaetar'fe  cdkt  pcofidid  te 
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anoilicr  iu  t;ou«$«^u«iw:t.»  yf  iu  dilapidated  state,  iko 
owner  of  tbe  dilapidated  pmperty  mi^ht  be  rrqiiiMd 
to  repair  it  or  to  girr  wmrity  agnintt  nri  v  damnf^ 
that  might  be  cauaed  by  the  stale  of  Lia  Luiltlin^. 
The  security  (caatio)  was  demanded  by  an  actio  la 
htrnm,  in  all  case*  whm  tka  acoKity  ooukl  ha 
rsqaaad.  Brrry  perMia  wha  was  in  pnoesaioo  of  tha 
pro}>orty  that  w.w  thnati  ni-d.  h  }i*  iIk  t  aa  owm  r  ur 
w  any  other  rj^t  (but  not  a  bonae  fidci  {waacsaor)! 
eooldrfaum  thn  caetie.  (Dig.  U.  tk.  2.  a.  ft.  |  2 } 
n.  §  in  ;  ?  4.  9.)  Th.  ow-Tvr  of  the  ruit.-,,., 
prtupeny  or  mty  pemm  whu  bad  u  n^fat  tbcrvin,  and 
a  bonae  fidei  posseasor,  might  be  required  to  |;ivr  this 
cautio,  wbirb  might  be  given  by  a  simple  i  r  'nnaa 
or  by  giving  sorrtiea.  The  complainant  to 
swear  that  be  did  not  require  the  cautio  oalunudaa 
CBOM  (l>ig.  M.  tit.  &  Ik  7  t  tnvr* .  i«ok  -  k.  m, 
ta .  PAcaaa ,  miATaarr.  Tafc.  V«l.  c.  n.) 

If  the  d<  fcnd.iiit  »  i(>f.;;fi; i!y  rr'"u«cd  t't  k'l^''  s'h* 
secuntv,  the  complainant  was  cmpuwcrod  to  mlcr 
Dpon  the  property  wbieli  tlttialaaad  tha  danmire, 
iind  apfuin  iitly  fi>r  th<'  jvirj-iin-  i.f  prtttecting  him« 
atii  a^iiiii^t  u  ;  It  tbia  prwducvd  no  resalt,  the  da* 
fendant  was  ejected,  and  the  MnplaiMaBi  tNM 
allowed  to  lake  pnaarMion  of  the  prD|Mi^,  asd  tl« 
defendant  lost  all  his  rights  to  it. 

If  a  minoos  bouse  (aedes  ruinosne)  fpll  and 
daawfsd  a  neighiioitf  kifuw  aay  caatio  bad  Imm 
given,  all  the  right  tkal  tha  daauiged  jx-nm  liad 
waa  to  ri  Uin  the  materials  that  )iad  filli  n  ori  Ma 
land  ( Dig.  ^%  Ut.  2.  as.  S«  7. 1^1  2,  B)  ;  bttt  it  scemi 
that  the  owmt  «f  tfca  lafawaa  kaaaa  oaald,  if  ba 
liked,  pack  Tip  thr  !T:ntrn.ilii  .md  txm,'  t!:<ni  off. 
(Cic.  Top.  4,  Jm  I'err.  l.  ati  ;  ItlSt,  4.  lit.  .i  ;   i  hi- 

bant,  .SVa<>fK,  Ac  i  274,  Ac.  :«th  .  d /)      H  '.h.] 

DAMN  UM  I N  J  U  HI  A  DAT  L  .M.  The  most 
usual  form  of  proceeding  in  caaea  of  Damnam  in* 
juria  datum  n  m  >>y  the  Lex  Aquilia  ( Dig.  9.  tit  2), 
whiok  ropoaled  ail  previoas  legialatka  oa  tha  anb* 
ject.  Taio  Lox  Aqndia  was  a  pliiliisufa,  whieh 
wn»  prof»o«ed  \  y  A-iiiiliiiv  a  trihwinn  pli  hi*.  If  iho 
(iwuer  of  the  damaged  thing  sued,  there  might  ba 
two  casM.  Tba  daiaagt  n^bt  ba  daao  1^  aoiw 

jHtrcal  rrmtict  nf  the  wron^d(««'r  (roqH>fo),  or  hy 
auuivUaa^  whith  he  directed,  and  dune  U>  ait^thi'r 
tbing  (corpus),  so  as  to  taipair  its  value  or  6t$trof 
it  ;  and  in  thia  caae  there  was  the  directa  nctio 
Lfgis  Aquiliae.  The  first  ehapt*  provided  that 
\i  n  ni.aii  k.j1<-<i  (iiijuri^i,  that  is,  dolo  aat  culpa, 
Gatoa^jui.  21 1)  a  slave  or  quadmped  (faae  pocadaa 
amacao  dt)  which  boknged  ta  aaotlwr,  ba  waa 
bound  to  jxiy  the  lii;.'h«  si  value  thftt  xV.v  ^Livc  or 
animal  bad  witbui  tite  year  prtxedmg  the  onlaw- 
ful  act  If  the  wrongdoer  wilfully  ikaiad  tha  fiwi 
of  the  damaifr,  hi*  not  liahio  to  nLik^-  roTri|ii'n!mtion 
to  double  the  vuJae.  Tiie  thinl  chapiur  pruvided 
for  the  case  of  a  slave  or  i|aadaayti  (quae  pecudura, 
Ac.)  bnag  daaiaged,  or  any  thing  else  being 
damaged  or  deatr^red.  In  this  case  be  had  to 
|iay  tln"  hi^limt  xalu*-  tliat  tho  thing  bad  within 
the  thirty  days  prMeding  the  unlawful  act.  If 
tba  daw>g«  was  lona  ta  a  thit^  not 
I'V  a  coqnjR,  thi  n-  w;ls  an  nitio  utiiis  f.i  ;:i«  A<|ui- 
iiae,  which  is  aim  an  m  fsclutu  ur  on  th« 

oaaa  Such  n  case  would  occur  when,  for  inatanco, 
a  mnn  ahoold  purjxpxrly  »irivc  hi*  ncii'iroour'n  Ix-ast 
into  n  river  and  tl  ahould  pcrub  liit-rc.  (Dig.  i), 
tit  -J.  «.  7.  «  3,  9.) 

If  the  thing  was  not  damafed,  bat  tha  aWMT 
waa  damaged,  there  might  b«  wm  actia  in  hdmm  i 
aib  ftt  iaMiDNi  if  •  ani  aut  Af 
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■oolher  man's  si  arc  who  was  bound  nnd  to  pRT^ 
tarn  tilt  opportunity  of  Mcapti^.  A  man  whn 
tras  not  owner,  might  have  an  actio  utilia  Irpis 
Aquiliae  or  iu  factam,  if  he  had  an  intt-rest  iu  the 
tfalBg,  as  a  fnictuoriiu,  utuariiu,  a  bonae  fidei  pos> 
t«Mor,  or  •  penon  wlto  had  nonwd  »  thing  m  a 
pipdge. 

It  a  raan^B  tlare  wa«  killed,  the  own^r  mt^ht 
■ue  for  daraagea  ander  the  Lex  A^uitia,  and 
fm«rc«te  fiir  »  capilid  nAciMe. 

(Cic.  Pro  RoM-to  Comoeda,  c  11  ;  Gaioi,  iiL 
210,  tec;  Inst.  4.  til.  3  ;  Thibaut,  Sjftiem^  Ac, 
9th  ed.  I  551,  Afr  ;  Rob,  Dat  Mmitdtt!  I'rirat- 
rechi.)  (0.  L.] 

DAMOSIA  {laitMrla)^  the  escort  or  suite  of 
the  Spartan  kings  in  tinie  of  vct^t.  1 1  consisted  of 
hit  tent-comnMtca  (^WxifrnX  to  whom  the  pole- 
marchs,  PjthiaiM,  and  dbea  ti  the  eqoals  (8/M>ioi) 

ftlso  bolonpcd  (Xt-n.  Rrp.  Taw.  xiii.  1  )  ;  of  the 
prophets,  stuseoDa,  flute-plarers,  Tolanteers  in  the 
•nrf  <Xca.MpK£a«kxiii.7)«  OtjmpiBn  coTK^oerors 
(Pint  f.*te.  2*i),  public  servants,  &e.  The  two 
ephors,  who  attended  the  king  on  military  expedi* 
tions,  also  formed  {mrt  of  the  ikniiM.  (Mfiller, 
£torwM,  iil  12.  §  5.) 

DAN  ACE  (Sarcbn}),  the  name  of  a  foreign  coin, 
liccording  to  Hesychias  («.  e.)  worth  a  little  more 
than  an  oboloa,  Aeoocding  to  soma  writer^  it  ««■ 
a  Ponan  cob.  (Pdlwc,  ix.  82,  and  Hemater.  ad 
toe.)  This  name  wa.s  also  fjiven  to  the  oholon, 
which  was  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  dead  to  pay 
the  ftnyman  in  Hades  (Hesych.  a«.  ;  Locian,  Dt 
Lnctu,  c  10,  A/oft.  ZWo/.  i.  3,  xi.  4,  xxii.  1.)  At 
the  oprnlnij  of  a  grave  at  Same  in  Cephallenin,  a 
coin  WTW  found  iK  tneen  the  te<  th  of  the  corpse. 
(Stackelberg,  Di6  Grdher  tUr  Halltam,  p.  42  ; 
Becker,  CkarikUny  vol.  ii.  p.  1 70.) 

DANKISMA  (8«U'f«<Tu«).  [Fkni  s.] 
DAPilNEPUO'RlA  (Safmi^a),  a  IMfal 
eelebMud  tittty  ninth  ymt  at  IVbw  fn  hoaoar 
of  Apollo,  snrnained  Ismriiiiis  or  fJ  vlixIrs.  Its 
name  was  derived  from  the  latirel  bmni  lies  {bdipvm) 
which  were  carried  hf  tboae  who  took  part  in  its 
celebration.  A  full  arronnt  of  the  fV.itival  is  given 
by  Proclas  (C^mtomoM.  p.  1 1).  At  oiie  time  all 
tht  Aoolilina  «f  Am*  and  the  adjacent  districts  at 
th«  command  of  an  oracle,  laid  siege  to  Thebes, 
which  was  at  the  same  time  attaickcd  by  the  Pe- 
lasRians,  and  ra\ai;cd  tlie  niMirhbouritiij  coniitrA*. 
But  when  the  day  came  on  which  Iwth  parties  bad 
to  celebrate  a  festival  of  Apollo,  a  trace  was 

elnded,  and  on  thi-  da\  if  tin  festival  thcV  went 
with  laurel-boughs  to  the  temple  of  the  god.  But 
Polematas,  the  gcnenl  of  no  BoeotiMia,  had  • 
vision  in  which  he  saw  a  youni?  m.in  who  pre- 
sented to  him  a  complete  suit  of  armour,  and  who 
made  him  vow  to  institute  a  festival,  to  be  cele- 
biBted  every  ninth  year,  in  honour  of  Apollo,  at 
which  the  Thebans,  with  laurel-boughs  in  their 
hands,  wen*  to  to  his  tomple.  When,  on  the 
third  day  afVer  this  vision,  both  partica  again  were 
engaged  In  doM  conhat,  PokmntM  8«tnod  the 
victory.  He  nowfulfill^  d  his  promis--,  and  walked 
himself  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  in  the  manner  pre- 
•cribed  by  th*-,  being  he  had  seen  in  his  vision. 
And  ever  since  that  time,  contiimru  Proclusi,  this 
custom  has  htvti  strictly  observed.  Respecting  the 
mode  of  celebration,  be  adds:  — At  the  da^ine- 
phoria  they  adorn  a  piece  of  olive  wood  with  gar- 
iands  of  hMoel  aynd  various  flowers  ;  on  the  top  of 
teft  bnMtt  rioba  ia  nlaeeda  ftan  which  imailiir 


ones  are  i^is]>ended  ;  purple  garl-uids,  smaller  thtt 
those  at  the  top,  ore  attached  to  the  middle  pait 
of  the  wood,  and  the  lowest  part  is  c<>rered  with  a 
crocuj-coloiired  envelope.  By  the  pi()l>e  on  the 
top  they  indicate  the  sun,  which  :^  i  dentical  with 
Apollo  J  the  gleho  iamedinteiy  below  the  first, 
rrpnpsonti  tho  mooB  ;  and  the  «Mdl«r  lospendinf 
globes  are  symbols  of  the  stars.  The  nujnl>cr  of 
garlands  bang  365,  indicates  the  coarse  of  the 
year.  At  the  hmd  of  the  proceoMon  walked  n 
youth,  whose  father  and  mother  must  he  livin;?. 
This  youth  was,  aooording  to  Paiuanias  (ix.  lU. 
$  4),  chosen  piieit  of  Apolfo  every  year,  and  railed 
batpyijipdpot :  he  vnu  always  of  a  handsuime  figiire 
and  strong,  and  uiken  from  the  must  di»tuiguished 
bmilies  of  Thebes.  Immediately  b^ara  thia 
yoothfol  prieit  walked  hit  iwawat  kiaHHiv  who 
ban  Ae  adorned  piece  of  ohva  wood,  which  was 
cilled  Kti/wu.  The  priest  followed,  bearinfr  in  his 
hand  a  laurel -branch,  with  dishevelled  and  floating 
hair,  wearing  a  goldeQ  cfown  en  Im  bead,  a 
mniTTiifirfnt  rohe  wnich  reached  down  to  hi'  frrt 
(wodtjpTji),  Olid  a  kind  of  shoes  called  '\<piKpdr iSfj^ 
from  the  general.  Iphicrates,  who  had  tir»t  intro* 
dttced  them.  Behind  the  priest  then^  followed  a 
choir  of  maidens  with  boughs  in  their  hands  and 
singing  hymns.  In  this  manner  the  processioa 
went  to  the  teande  of  ApoUo  lonMoias  or  Gdlanm 
It  wevld  ae«m  mm  Vmmnmt  that  all  the  boys  of 
the  town  wore  lattrel  garlands  on  this  occasion, 
and  that  it  was  customaiy  for  the  sons  of  wealthy 
pamitB  to  dedicate  to  the  god  hram  tripoda,  a 
considenhle  nnmber  of  which  were  soen  in  the 
temple  hy  Faosanios  himself.  Among  them  was 
one  which  was  said  to  have  been  dedicated  \/f 
Amphitryon,  at  the  time  when  Heracles  was 
dapnnephorus.  This  last  cin:um»taitce  shows  that 
the  daphnephoria,  whatever  chaises  may  have 
been  •aboeqnemiy  intiodaoed,  was  «  tcij  anoeoft 
festival 

Tln  re  was  a  preat  Jimilarity  between  this  fes- 
tival and  a  solemn  rite  observed  by  the  Delphiansy 
who  sent  every  ninth  year  a  sacnd  hogr  to  Tcnpe. 
This  boy  went  on  the  sacred  road  (Plut  Qwit-si. 
Gr.  12),  and  returned  home  as  laurel-bearer  (da^ 
nj^pos)  amidst  the  joyful  songs  of  ehornses  «C 
maidens.  This  solemnity  was  ohserred  in  con* 
memoration  of  the  puritication  of  Apollo  at  tbo 
altar  in  Tcmpe,  wliitiier  he  had  fled  aft*^r  killing 
the  Python,  and  was  held  in  the  month  of  Thar- 
gelion  (pitihably  en  the  SFv«nth  day).  It  is  a  very 
lir»th.ihle  conjfTture  of  ^rUller  (Dor.  ii.  (1.  §  4)  that 
the  Boeotian  daphnephoria  took  place  in  the  same 
nonth  and  on  the  same  dayon  wMdi  theDdphisn 
boy  broke  the  purifS  in^  laurel-boughs  in  Tempe. 

The  Athenians  seem  likewise  to  have  celebrated 
a  festival  of  tho  same  nature,  but  the  only  mention 
we  have  of  it  is  in  Proclus  (ap.  Phiyttum.  p.  987), 
who  says  that  the  Athenians  honoured  tlie  seventh 
day  as  sacred  to  Apollo,  that  they  carried  laurel- 
boughs  and  adorned  the  basket  (irdyeoffSeeCAmi- 
raoROa)  with  gariaiida,  and  sang  hjrnrn  to  the 
god.  Resp.  ctinif  the  astronomical  character  of 
the  daphnephoria  soe  MUller,  Ordnm.  p.  215^ 
-2d  edit  I  and  Cfcnser,  SfmAoL  tmd  AfyOoL  & 
p.  1  'JO.  [L.  S.] 

DAKI'CUS  (Jhp^iKQi),  or,  to  give  the  name  m. 
full,  flTorl^  ta^ut($t,  ike  tUaer  tf  Dareiut  (Than, 
viii.  28),  was  a  gold  coin  of  Persia,  stamp<  d  on  one 
side  with  the  figure  of  an  archer  crowned  and 
knodng  DpoD  onakna^  and  «tt  th*  oth«  with  A 
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tart  of  qaadreta  incusa  or  deep  cleft.  We  know 
from  Herodotus  (iv.  166)  that  Darvius,  the  acn  of 
Hjitvpcs  reformed  thfl  Pentan  cturcncy,  and 
Mamp«d  guld  of  the  purett  standard ;  and  it  is 
frenrrally  belieTcd  thnt  the  darictu  wa«  to  called 
from  him.  Ilarpocnitinii,  h  iwi mt,  sajt  («.  r.) 
that  the  name  wai  older  than  titis  Uareint,  and 
tdcai  frani  aa  eulier  kiiqf.  Oewniiu  (Hebr. 
lyjicon)  sTippogcs  the  nanio  tn  Vio  dcrivod  from  an 
ancient  Pertian  woid  signifying  king,  or  n>val 
pahoe,  «r  the  bow  of  the  king,  in  alliuioin  to  the 
fijjure  stamped  upon  it.  The  bc«t  anthors,  how- 
ever, think  that  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  for 
snppising  either  the  name  or  the  coin  to  be  older 
than  Darcius,  the  ion  of  Hjstaspes.  (Ikickh, 
AfetrvL  Umtmuck.  p.  129;  Grote,  Ilistory  of 
(Jrrtre,  vol.  iv.  p.  3*20.) 

Thia  coin  had  a  Teiy  extcntive  circulation,  not 
onlj  in  the  Peniiii  empire,  bnt  abo  in  Oiveee. 
The  pay  given  by  Cyrus  to  the  soldiers  of  Clear- 
cbns  waa  a  darkiu  a  month  (Xen.  Anab.  L  S. 
f  SI) ;  and  the  Mine  pay  waa  offend  to  the  Mme 
traopa  bv  Thlmbrion,  a  Ijacedaemoninn  general 
{Ita.  Til.  6.  8  i>  In  the  later  books  of  the  Old 
Tertaraent,  the  dariena  it  auppiwed  tohonantioaed 
ander  the  names  of  adarkon  ()13")1K)  and  darke- 
mon  (pD3"11).  (See  1  Chron.  xxix.  7j  Eic%  TliL 

27,  ii-  6i>  ';*Nchcm.  vii.  70,  72.) 

All  ancient  anthoritiei  agree  in  stating  that  the 
daricus  was  the  precise  equivalent  of  the  Lydian 
and  Attic  ttnltr  :  that  is,  it  was  equal  in  weight  to 
two  Attic  drachmae.  (Ilarpocr.  ;  Lex.  Seg.  ; 
Said. :  SchoL  ad  Aritlopk.  JSocL  598.)  This, 
aeoording  to  the  ordiaarf  ntio  of  gold  to  aHver, 
1<1  ;  1,  would  make  its  value  equal  to  twenty  silver 
drachmae  ;  which  agrees  with  the  statement  of 
X'-nephon  {Amaki.  7.  f  18  s  comp.  Airian.  AmA 

IT.  18). 

Five  daric*  made  a  mina  of  silver,  and  300 
darics  a  tiilent.  Xenophon  also  meutioaa  half 
dan'cs  (ijtiiStiptlKovs,  Auuh.  i.  3.  §  21.) 

The  value  of  the  daricus  in  our  money,  computed 
from  the  drachma,  is  I6ir.  ;  but  if  reckoned  br 
cooqwriiaii  with  oor  gold  money*  it  it  worth  much 
mope.  The  dariet  In  the  Ibitith  Mneam  weigh 
l'Jo-4  praiiis  and  128"6  grains,  respectively. 
lioMej  {Aadeni  Waghit,  6lc.  vii.  3)  calculates 
thedarieat  atcontaming  on  an  average  ahout  123*7 
grains  of  pure  gold,  and  therefore  equal  in  value 

tartliirT^fS. 

Very  few  darict  have  cmnc  down  to  ui  ;  their 
tcaidtj  nu^  he  accounted  fur  by  the  fiwt,  that 
aft»-r  the  eoaqnest  <^>t"  P.  nia,  they  were  melted 
down  and  reeotned  under  the  type  of  Alexander. 

There  were  also  silver  dorica,  bearing  the  same 
device  as  the  gold,  namely,  the  figure  of  an 
archer.  (Plut.  Om.  10 ;  Aelum.  V.  If.  I  22.) 
Their  weights  vary  from  •2"24  to  230  grains : 
thooe  of  the  hatter  weight  must  have  been  struck, 
at  was  not  very  unnraal  fai  old  eoinaget,  aome- 
what  above  the  true  weight  ;  they  seem  to  have 
been  didiachmt  of  the  Babylonian  or  Egyptian 
atandard. 

In  allusion  to  the  device  of  an  arrhiT,  the 
dories  were  oft«  n  tailed  rtJ^trroi,  and  it  is  relattni  of 
Agesilaus,  that,  when  recalled  to  Greece,  he  said 
that  the  PiTiiian  king  had  driven  him  out  of  Asia 
hj  meana  of  30,000  bowmen,  referring  to  the  turn 


DECASMua  aas 

I  whirh  entrusted  to  Timocrates  the  Rhodinn  to 
brihe  the  deniagvigucs  of  Thebes  and  .\thcnt  to 
make  his  presence  necessary  at  home.  (Plut.  Agm. 
15,  Arttur.  20,  Lanm.  .1;i>/>/i(h.  p.  IHI.)  Ary- 
andes,  who  was  appointed  govenior  of  Egj'pt  by 
Cambyscs,  is  *npjjo«ed  to  have  been  the  first  who 
•truck  tbote  tilver  coins,  in  imiution  ol  the  gold 
coinage  of  Darehu  Hyttaspia.   (Herod,  iv.  166.) 
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DE'BITOR,  [Oblioatione^I 
DECADU  CHI  (8(«ca8oi)x<M)*       mcmbcrt  of 
a  cfloacfl  of  Ten,  who  suoeeeded  the  Thirty  hi  the 

supreme  power  at  Athens,  B.  r.  403.  (Unryiocnit. 

r.)  They  were  chosen  from  the  ten  tribes,  one 
from  each  (Xen.  //«//.  ii.  4.  §§  23,  74)  ;  but, 
thotigh  opposed  to  the  Thirty,  the^  tent  ambat* 
mden  to  Siuirta  to  ask  for  assutance  agamtt 
Thm^bul  u»  and  the  exiles.  Tlitv  remained 
maaten  of  Atbeia  till  the  [wrty  of  i'hnuybulaa 
obtauied  potaeation  of  the  city  and  the  deniecni^ 
was  restored.  ( Ly«.  r.  F.mtu^h.  p.  420  ;  Wachs- 
muth.  Ilellen.  Altertkunu^.  vol  i.  p.  646,  2d  ed.) 

DECA'RCHIA  or  DECADA^HIA  (Scai^ 
Xi'a,  8(Aca5apxf«),  was  a  supreme  council  csta« 
blished  in  many  of  the  Gniian  cities  by  the 
Lacedaemonians,  who  intnistcd  to  it  the  whole 
government  of  the  atate  under  the  direction  uf  a 
Spartan  harmost  It  always  contitted  of  the 
lesidiiig  menibi T«  of  the  arifctr  cnitical  party.  (Har« 
pocrot,  «.«. ;  Schneider,  ad  ArutoL  PoU  iL  146, 
147.)  Thit  fbnn  of  government  appean  to  have 
been  first  established  by  LvFander  at  K])}i(su!i. 
(Plut  I.^s.  5  ;  Wochsmuth,  Helten.  AlUrthumsk, 
vol.  i.  p.  517,  2d  ed.) 

DEC  ASM  US  (««<fo<rfwJf),  bribery.  There 
were  two  actions  for  bribery  at  Athena:  one, 
uilied  SfiMur/ioG  7pa^,  ky  agaiiut  the  penoB 
who  gave  the  bribe  ;  and  the  other,  called  mtlpisv 
or  Zuf<AoKlas  ypaifyfj,  against  the  person  who  re< 
ceived  it  (Pollux,  viii.  42.)  These  actions  ap* 
piied  to  the  bribery  of  citiiena  in  the  public  ae> 
aenUieiof  the  people  (<rw9*KACtaf  vVAcaAiftflar, 
Acsch.  c  Tivmrrh.  ji.  12),  of  the  Ileliaea  or  any  of 
the  courta  of  justice,  of  the  jBouA^,  and  of  the  public 
advocate*  (0WTrx<(poi,  Dem.  «.  Steph,  iL  p.  1 137. 
]).  Deni'vithenes  {De  Falm  Ixfj.  p.  .^3),  in- 
deed, sjiys  that  orators  were  forbidden  by  the  law, 
not  merely  to  abstain  from  receiving  gifta  for  the 
injur>'  of  the  atate^  bat  even  to  raceiTe  any  maent 
at  alL 

c  e 
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According  to  Aristotle  (upud  Marpocrat.  t.v. 
8<«r(i^vf>,  Aiiyttis  w-ns  tlio  first  penioii  at  Athens 
wlio  bribt'ii  the  judges  ;  mid  we  learn  from 
Plutarch  {Coriol.  c  14)  that  he  did  an,  when  he 
xais  charged  of  having  been  guilty  of  treachery  at 
PyIo»,  at  the  end  of  the  Peloponne»tan  war.  Other 
writcm  say  that  Mclitus  waa  the  (ir-t  ju-nson  who 
Imbed  tbe  judgei.  (Petit.  Ltsh  ^t*-  P> 
IHiker>  note.) 

Ai-tii>nw  for  bribery  were  under  tho  jurisiliction 
of  the  thcunotbetae.  (Dem.  c.i>ii!pk.  I.e.)  lite 
punishment  on  eonvictieik  of  the  defendnnt  was 
death,  or  pnyment  of  ten  tiiiios  the  vain"  o'' 
gift  received,  to  wttich  the  court  mi^ht  ndd  an  mi- 
ditMNial  pnnuhmcnt  (wptwriftiffia).  Thus  Demos- 
thenes was  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  60  talents  by  an 
action  for  brihcr>%  and  also  thrown  into  prison. 
(Btk-kh,  PhU.  Ecvn.  of  Athetu^  p.  984,  2d  cd.  ; 
Jifeier,  AO.  J'neas,  dl  3A2.) 

DECASTY'LOa  [TEwiatrM.] 

DECATR  (StKdr-n).  [DKcf.MAK.] 

DECE'Ml'LDA,  a  jxile  tea  fe«L*l  lotrg,  ustni  by 
the  agrimensorcs  in  measuring  land.  (Cic  Pro  Mil. 
27  ;  Hiir.  C unn.  u.  15.  14  ;  Cir.  J'fiiUj'p.  4.) 
Thus  wc  tind  that  the  agrimejisores  were  Mnuctiaies 
called dlaeeaqMrfa/ore«  (Cic  Philipp.  xtii.  18).  The 
decempeda  was  in  &ct  the  staodstd  land-measure. 

[AcTlS;  AnRIMKNSORBA.] 

DEGKM  I'RIMI.    (Sbnatt  s  ] 

DECEMVIRI,  the  Ten  Men,  the  oame  of 
tarions  nuigiatrates  and  fimetionariet  at  Rome. 

1.  PKrKMViiu  T.fcdini  s  f^craBKNDis,  were  ten 

C arsons,  who  were  ap|>otnted  to  draw  up  a  code  ofJ 
wm,  and  to  whom  the  whole  goTemmeut  of  the 
^trtt<"  wrts  cntrasted.  As  early  na  a.  r.  -If^?,  a 
law  was  prnp<»'?(.d  by  C.  Terentiiius  Ar»n,  tluU 
cnnimis.siounrs  sli  nild  be  appointed  for  drawing  np 
a  body  of  laws  ;  but  tliis  was  violently  opposed  by 
the  patricians  (Lir.  iii.  9) ;  and  it  was  not  till 
aAcr  a  struggle  I'f  tiitio  years  that  the  patricians 
consented  to  send  three  persons  to  Greece^  to  col- 
lect sOcb  Infianttation  respecting  the  laws  md  con- 
ftiiiilion^  of  the  Greek  states  :\s  niiglit  Ik-  useful 
to  the  Komaos.  (Liv,  iii.  31.)  They  were  absent  a 
year  $  and  or  their  letiira,  after  contiderable  dis- 
pntc  between  thp  pntricians  arul  plfheiaris,  ten 
commissioners  of  the  {Kitriciau  order  were  np- 

Jointcd  with  the  title  of  ** decemviri  legibus  scri- 
endis,"  to  whom  the  revision  of  the  laws  was 
committed.  All  the  other  magistrates  were  ob- 
lijied  to  abdicate,  and  no  exception  was  made  even 
in  favour  of  the  tribunes  ;  for  there  is  no  reason  to 
sapiiose,  as  Niehnhr  lias  done,  that  the  trihone* 
ship  was  nut  L'iven  up  till  the  second  decemvirate 
(Cic.  de  Hep.  iu  36  ;  Liv.  iiL  32  ;  Diouys.  x.  56). 
Thejr  were  thoa  cntrasted  with  wa^mmt  power  in.  I 
the  sUitc. 

The  decemviri  CTitert-d  upon  tht  ir  office  at  the 
lieginning  of  b.  r.  l,')].  Tliey  consisted  of  App. 
Claudius  and  T.  Oenticius  Augurinus,  the  new 
consuls,  of  the  praefectus  urbi,  and  of  the  two 
quaestores  parricidii  as  Nicbabr  conjectures,  and 
of  five  others  chosen  by  the  centuries.  They  dis* 
ehat^  the  dirties  of  their  office  with  diligence, 
and  disp'-Tisrtl  justice  with  impartiality.  E.ich  ad- 
ministered the  government  day  by  day  in  succes- 
sion aa  dorinf  an  interregnum  ;  and  the  fasees  were 
only  carried  before  the  one  who  pre-idr-d  for  the 
day.  (Liv.  iii.  .33.)  They  drew  up  a  body  of  laws, 
distribnted  into  ten  sections  ;  which,  after  l>eing 
•pptored  of  by  the  senate  and  the  comitia,  were 


DECEMVUtl. 

engraven  CD  laUea  cf  asetal,  and  act  op  In  tlM 

comiti'im. 

Ou  the  cxjiinition  of  their  year  of  office,  all 
pcurtii'B  were  so  well  Mtisfied  with  the  manner  in 
which  they  bad  dischaiged  their  dnties,  that  it  was 
resolTod  to  conttnne  the  sbbm  ftnn  of  goteninwnt 
for  anotluT  year  ;  nuTe  enjieeially  as  s^niie  of  the 
decemvirs  said  that  their  work  was  not  finished. 

new  dcceot^irs  were  aeeeidiniiily  elected^  of 
whom  Appius  Clandius  alone  belonged  to  the  former 
body  (Liv.  iii.  35  ;  Dionys.  x.  53)  ;  and  of  his 
nii!<»  new  collcamica,  Niebuhr  thinks  that  five  wew 
)>lrlieiaiis.  Ttit'se  magistrates  fraiiieJ  several  new 
lawn,  which  were  approved  of  by  the  centurie*, 
and  engratm  en  two  additional  tables.  They 
acted,  however,  inamoettrnxmioal  manner.  Each 
was  attended  by  twelve  lietoni,  who  earriM  not 
the  rods  only,  hut  the  .Txe,  the  emhlein  of  sove- 
reignty. They  made  common  cause  with  the  patri- 
cian }virty,  and  oommttted  all  kinds  of  eMtiayea 

upon  tlie  per?  n~  n r  d  property  of  the  j>Mveians  and 
their  faiuiUe*.  W  hen  their  year  of  othce  expired 
they  refused  to  icaign  c^r  to  appoint  successors. 
Niehnhr,  howerrr,  ctnisiden  it  certain  that  tloy 
were  appoiuted  fur  a  longer  period  than  a  year  ; 
since  otherwise  they  would  not  have  been  required 
to  resign  their  office,  but  interregea  would  at  the 
expiration  of  the  year  have  stepped  into  their  place. 
This,  howevLT,  does  imt  jcriti  loiiclusive  ;  since  the 
deoemTirs  were  at  the  time  in  possession  cf  the 
whole  power  of  the  state,  and  would  have  pre- 
vented any  attempt  of  the  kind.  At  length,  the 
nnjiut  decision  of  App.  Claudius,  in  the  case  of 
Virginia,  which  led  her  father  to  kill  her  with  bis 
o«  n  hands  to  fsave  her  from  |tr(>stitnt!.>n,  orca.sioiK-d 
nil  insiirrLetitiu  of  the  people.  The  decemvirs 
were  in  ronsequence  obliged  to  resign  tbetr  odicei, 
B.  c  449  ;  after  which  the  usual  magistracies  were 
re-established.  (Niebuhr,  IliM.  of  Jtome^  vol.  ii. 
pp.  309— ;$.■)'!  ;  .\mold, //lif.  o/*  ^ome,  vol.  i.  pp. 
250—313  ;  Becker,  Romitck.  AiterthUm,  Tol.  ii. 
part  ii.  pp.  126 — 136L) 

The  ten  tahh-s  of  tlic  f  nnier,  and  the  two  tables 
of  the  latter  decemvirs,  together  form  the  laws  of 
the  Twelve  Tables,  of  which  an  acconnt  is  jHven 
in  a  separate  article.    [Lax  Duodkcim  Tab.] 

2.  Dkckmviri  LiTiBLsor  Stutibus  JtinicAN- 
DlK,  were  magistrates  forming  a  court  of  justice, 
which  took  cognirance  of  civil  coses.  From  Pom- 
ponius  (de  Orip.  Jur.  Dig.  i,  tit.  2.  s.  2.  i  it 
would  appear  tliat  they  were  not  instituted  till  tlitt 
year  b.  0.292,  the  time  when  the  triumviri  capi- 
tales  were  first  appointed.  Livy  (iii,  55)  however 
nicTitions  deeenivirs  as  a  ph'betan  niaj;istraey  verv 
soon  after  the  legislation  of  the  Twelve  Tables  ; 
and  while  Nielnb  (HuL  tf  Rome,  vol.  il  p.  S24, 

^tc.)  reffTS  these  deeemvirs  to  the  deceniviral 
magiiitrates,  who  had  ehurlly  bclurc  been  abolished, 
and  thus  abides  by  the  aceomit  of  Pomponius, 
OciittHiic  (f.'cM-h.  der  Horn.  St(Kztsv.  p.  241,  &c.) 
believfs  that  the  decemvirs  of  Livy  are  the  de- 
cemviri liti)>u9  jndicandis,  and  refers  their  insti- 
tution, together  with  that  of  the  ccntamnri,  to 
Senins  TMlins.  [CitNTirwviiii.l  Bnt^tiiflMy 
as  well  as  the  p'-eviHar  jiirisJirtion  of  this  court 
during  the  time  of  the  republic  are  involved  in 
ineztncabic  obscurity.  In  the  ttnic  cf  Cicero  it 
still  existed,  and  the  prf>rcediiijs  in  it  took  place 
in  the  ancient  fonu  of  the  sacrameutum.  (Cic  pro 
Couxin.  33,  pro  Doin,  29,)  Aagnstns  tnuufcrred 
to  these  decemvirs  the  precidency  in  the  ccoits  ot 
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DECI3CATI0. 
Uie  centBiDTiri.    (Svrt.  An^  M  t  Duo  Cul 

li&aUNi  m  rtrg^  u>  the  decern  nn. 

3.  DBcBMvim  Smkw  Vtamnum,  MstetinM 

called  tiinpfy  PwRMViRf  pAf-noRT-v.  wrre  the 
tnemben  of  au  <Xi:Ic:»ia3t.iuil  cuU-egiuin,  aiirl  were 
decied  for  life.  Their  chief  datr  w«u  t'>  take  cure 
•r  «lw  SibjrUiM^  booka,  and  to  inipKt  Umm  on  all 
iiiHwrt— t  OHMiom,  bj  couiummmI  tlw  •emtc 
{Lit.  TiL  27,  T\i.  til',  xx\'\.  \'2.)  Vir-il  (.I'-n. 
ri  73)  aihidet  to  them  in  hit  addnw  to  the  Subjl 
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M7 


T'ti.K-r  the  kiii'js  th.-  caro  of  tlio  jNilixllInr  l-oi-»ki  ' 
v&»  cutnimtted  to  t«v<i  mrn  (Jimmrt^t)  u{  high 
tank  (Diaayt.  rr.  62),  one  of  whonv,  eniled  Atiliqs  | 
r-r  TiilliU"!,  was  ptiin»ln'<l  hv  T.ir<|iiliiiu»,  f.T  1i»'iriir 
u;4t-i,«iLuil  to  hm  iruit,  h^'  bt-iii^  M;»*  cid  up  m  a  rack 
and  cast  into  the  tea.    (DiouT*.    r. ;  VaL  Max»i 
i.  $  13.)    On  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  the  eve 
of  these  books  was  entrusted  to  the  noblest  of  the 
jatridans,  who  were  exempted  from  ali  military  and  . 
avd  imktL  Tkm  ■■iihir  wm  iwcfwed  mbtmt 
th*7vM7&e  to  ten.  of  wiwai      wife  thnm 
frum  the  patricians  siuA  five  fruin  t!ic  |>!t'lH-iaiiH. 
(,Liv.  TL  37,  42.)    i^ubaequentij  their  number  was  ' 
MiD  fwthcr  inerwMPd  to  fifteen  (tfnimdeomnnri)  ;  I 
Vut  at  what  time  is  uncrrt.iiti.    Ac,  fMvt  cvpr.  tht-re  ' 
ut-f--*  (ieii'uitkn  ut  vthvu  the  capitol  was 

burnt  (Dionys.  L  e.)^  and  we  read  of  qnoMMMinri  , 
in  the  time  of  Cicero  {od  /'am.  riii.  4),  it  appearB  I 
pn>l«bl«  that  their  nombcr  was  increased  from  ten  I 
ti)  ^teen  by  Sulk,  especially  as  we  know  that  he 
iMSPBUcd  tiMiianib««fa«v«iaioCtktoUMrccc)«- 

JoHaa  Casoar  added  one 


in  tb« 
said  to 

h.Hvc  n  rrviviij  l,y  Cr.i'^Mi-.  afti-r  beinfi;  diseon* 
tmoed  liir  a  long  tuae.  (Plut.  (\rm$,  lU.)  Far 

MM  iir tUi  pni«bMrt,aw  Li*.  iL  M I  flMt 

Am,.  24,  6'<fM^  12  ;  Tacit.  MtiniWrn 
Cass.  zli.  35,  xlix.  27,  38. 

Sometimes  onk  th«>  twentieth  wm  ww  JHini^eJ 
{ricK^amaiio  \  or  tiw  hanitwth  (/mtmmalm,  O^fiuL 
Maerim.  12). 

1»KC  I  M  A TIUJS.  [QrifCQi'ATaiM 
DKCKJiTUM,  MM  to  mmm  that  which  is 
ditoCWittM  fai  a  |sirtimtar  case  after  exnininatian 
or  con ii'!.'nui>iri.  It  i»  pi"iiii't:iti.-.  ri(i|>Iied  to  a  di*- 
tefwituition  of  tht;  g^nMila^  jy^j  fumotiaMa  to  ft  dc> 
tofnuMttaon  of  tito  inata.  A  AttrHmm  of  ih% 
MT'^t.'  w. Pill. 5  M-.-IH  to  ditfrr  f^Jnl  a  ^mntn*  n^!- 
sultum,  m  tile  way  abore  indicated  :  it  was  limited 
to  tk»  mewl  oeemi  toid  ciminMtaM,  mi4  Urn 

would  bf  tnii-  wh<-thpT  t{i.-  dixTrtum  wat  of  a 
judicial  n  !•  ^'i^Liure  character.  But  this  dis- 
tincti  -!!  Ml  till-  (it  ik*  two  «aH4|  w  ^ipliMl  to 
■I  Mt  of  the  aeoate,  wm  parlMM  not  alwars  oH> 
■srredL  €!iecr«{«//^fin.  xiiL  M)  opposes  rdictum 
to  il.  cri  tuiii  :  fhi  tuc.  u  wlii.  li  there  is,  in  this  pas* 
■age,  apparcatly  the  mum  aoalofy  as  boiwoan  a 
cmmAmmi  Mid  doctotan  of  tho  taiMtak   A  il^ 


more  to  lln'ir  n'imb<  r  (  Dinti  Ca;**.  Jtlii.  '"l  )  ;  I'Ht 
this  precedent  wu  oot  followed,  as  the  coilraium  j 
appears  to  hmw  comirted  lAcrwuda  of  omIt  fifttott.  I 

It  wii*  .i!*n  tfu"  diitv  of  the  ij< cnniri  anfl 
qiuiKjoevin  to  cckl  rato  the  gantes  of  Api4io  { lAr. 
X.SXaud  the  secvl.tr  ^tnea.  (Tac  ^on.  xi.  1 1  ; 
Hor.  Oirm.  Srtme.  70.)  They  were,  in  Csct,  ron 
sidercd  prtc^u  of  Apollo,  whence  each  of  them  htul 
in  kit  bause  a  broiixe  triiH^d  <lriiicMBd  to  tk«t  dotty. 
(Serr.  ad  Ti/y.  Aem,  iil  332.) 

4.  DacBMViBi  AeRts  DtvrotTNDiii,  were  lotne- 
times  appointed  for  distrilaitini;  tlir  public  land 
anoog  U»o  auatm.  (Ltv.  zxxi.  4,  xlii.  4.) 

DECENNA'LIA  or  OBCrNNIA,  »  fcoM 
cekbrated  with  games  cufty  t»-n  years  hr  thf 
Uanuk  empefun.  This  fetuval  owed  its  origui 
to  tho  ImeS  that  Augustoi  refoscd  the  supreme 
pow-  r  wb<  n  ofTtTtd  Ut  Liin  for  his  life,  aiiH  wi.iiid 
only  couseut  to  acc^  pt  it  tur  tai  yean,  and  wh«n 
theac  ezpirsd.  Cor  another  period  of  ton  JMTs,  and 
•o  on  to  the  end  of  bis  life.  The  memory  of  this 
comedy,  as  Oibboo  has  happily  called  it,  was  pre- 
served  to  the  last  ages  til  th<-  etopirc  by  the  festival 
of  tho  DtemmmUa,  which  was  solf  niwd  by  sub- 
•eqiwm  onqwrow  erery  tenth  year  of  their  reign, 
alt:i'>L;ali  th«-v  rcttivcii  thr  i:ii}?«-riiirii  I'.r  liti-, 
aatd  not  for  the  limited  penod  of  ten  yeata.  (Uion 
Qm.  Itu.  Iff,  liT.  12,  Iriil  24,  Jjuvi  1  ;  TwbelL 

PoIL  Sulomn.  \  Cdll.-n.  7.) 

DECIMA'TIo,  wiu  the  selection,  by  lot,  of 
erery  tenth  man  t><r  [maMluBOIlli  whi-n  any  numb<  r 
of  ioldi)T>s  i:i  the  lioman  army  had  been  guilty  of 
any  crinie.  'i'he  remainder  usually  had  barley 
allowed  to  them  instead  of  wheat  (Polyb.  ri.  38  ; 
Cic;OMn<.4&)  ThiajninbhBent  doea  not  appear 
to  kavi  hcCD  •Acs  innieMI  ia  tb«  carij  tinci  «f 


rr»'tuiii,  nH  (ino  nf  the  part*  <>r  kirult  nf  .■..ii<tilutio, 
was  a  judtctal  decision  io  a  case  before  the  sot»> 
reign,  when  it  was  omriad  tn  (ho  ■aditoffim 
priii.  Ipis  hy  wny  '^f  apjwal.  I'anlu*  wrf'tr  a  wnrlt 
lu  stx  bii4>ks  on  tbe*«  liu(K:nalt-A  i^'itU'ittiMe. 
Gaius  (iv.  1441),  wbcft  Im  is  speaking  of  interdicta, 
says  that  they  are  jirtrprrly  called  dtnireta,  "  cuni 
(praetor  ant  pmconsui)  heri  aliqutd  juliri,*'  and 
iiii<  rdicta  when  he  forbids.  A  judex  b  said  '*coo* 
deraian,"  not  **de«v.mrrp,"  a  word  whick,  in 
indkint  pmn  dings,  n  npjirojmate  to  n  inniiiMintni 
who  has  jurisdirtia  [<^>.  T<.  ] 

DE  CUMAE  (sc.  f»r*u\  the  tithes  paid  to 
the  sute  by  tlM  oconptoto  of  tho  nfar  pabUoH 
[A<.KK  I'vblici'm]  :  henrc  tht^  Pnliliajnr  nr.- also 
utlit  d  Derumani  from  thctr  iaruiiiig  the  se  tttheo. 
[PtrBLKANU] 

A  similar  sTst«m  likewise  existed  in  Greece. 
Peisistratui,  for  instance,  imposed  a  tax  of  a  tenth 
on  the  Unds  of  the  Atlicnians,  which  the  Peisistra* 
tulao  lowered  to  a  twentieth.  (Thna.  tL&4.)  Tho 
MHO  pruMplo  wni  nloo  nppKod  to  iftt||iovo 
piMH :  thuit  X'  lKrjihim  siil  j^xt^  il  i1m«  occuj'irm 
(rovs  fxosrros  aai  i»^««^4ji'oi/i)  of  the  land  be 
pvtohntod  MV  8e3faii,  to  ■  pnytoent  of  tilhoi  ■ 

^nppmt  of  trmfilf  of  Artt-niin,  thf  g<>d<li  »•  tn 
wliuiti  tliti  purt-ha^'Oiuiit y  waji  ditiitLalftl  ;  the 
Delian  Apollo  also  rt'ccired  tenths  from  tho 
Cyclades.  (Xen.  Anah.  t.  3.  $  11  ;  Caliim.  It^mn. 
Del.  272,  Sfiaiilieiro.)  That  many  such  charges 
originated  in  crMi.jiK-sL,  or  something  similar,  lua^ 
be  inferred  iron  the  rtotonont  of  Uerodotuo  (fib 
132),  that  at  tho  time  of  the  PoruMi  war  tlw  con- 

fcJoraU-  nrit'ks  niadr  n  Vdw,  hv  whith  all  tlii^ 
stotes  who  had  surrendered  themselves  to  tho 
enemy,  won  anblectod  to  the  payment  «f  tkhw 

for  th.-  ii>M'  r.f  thr  LM»1  at  Drlphi. 

'I'lir  triiili  (7(>  «Vi8««aTu*')  \A  coutiAoik'd  pro* 
{H-rtv  W  IS  al«<i  sometimes  applied  to  similar  ob> 
jects.  (Xen.  Itdl.  L  7.  $  1 1.)  The  tithes  of  tlio 
public  lands  belmitfing  to  Athens  were  fiirmed  out 
as  at  Ilome  to  ron  tractors,  called  h*KVTi»¥OA:  the 
term  IsKonjAiyot  waa  applied  to  tho  collcctoia  \ 
bnl  llw  cdlinfi  wrre^  we  mi|l)|  suppose,  ofifli 
cc  3 
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united  in  the  aame  pcnon.  The  title  BdcaTcvrd 
it  ifiiilM  to  both.   A  tmdinf  or  tebth  of  a  di^ 

fi-n-iit  kind  was  •!  .nlitnin,-  cxiu-tiDii  imjHwd  by 
the  AlhetiiniiB  (ti.  c  4\i))  on  the  carguea  of  all 
fhipt  tailing  into  or  out  of  the  Pontiu.  They  loct 
it  by  the  battle  of  Arpospotami  (n.  r.  405)  ;  Imt  it 
wa*  re  e«tabli«hcd  by  Thraay lulus  about  u.  c. 
This  titbi-  w;u  also  let  out  to  farm.  (Dcmosth. 
e.  Up.  p.  475  ;  Xen.  Htll  iv.  8.  §  27,  31.)  Th« 
tithe-house  for  the  receipt  of  this  duty  WM  called 
8€itoT«irr^jMo«' :  ^>  sail  by  necessity  to  it,  irapa7w- 
7«iC««'*  (fiockh,  PM.  Eom,  ^  AOmm^  p.  325, 
ftc.,2Bd«d.)  tItW.] 

DECUMAN!.  [Dicumar.] 

D£CUNC1S,  another  naine  for  the  dcztons. 
[As,  i».  U0«  Tk] 

JDECU'RIA.  [ExKRciTrs] 

DECLI'IlIAK  JUDICUM.  [Judex.] 

DECl  HK )  N ES.    |  C01.0NIA ;  ExiBOTin.] 

DECU  RRERE.  (FuNira] 

DECl'SSIS.    [A8,p.l40,  b.] 

DEUK  A  TIO.  (iNAUGt/RATIO.] 

DEDIXrCII,  ate  one  of  the  three  cImni  of 
libertmL   The  hnc  Aelia  Sentia  jwended  that,  if  a 

ulavc  wris  put  in  liomls  In'  his  inasti-r  as  a  punish- 
ment,  or  branded,  or  put  to  the  torture  for  an 
oflfenee  and  ooovietod,  er  delivered  up  to  flg lit  with 
wild  leasts,  or  sent  into  a  ludiii  (^aJiatoriut)^  or 
put  in  confinement  {cwdodta)^  and  then  manumitted 
citlierbj  his  tlien  owner,  or  by  another  owner,  he 
mcrrlr  ncqnircd  the  sUtns  of  a  pcr(%'rimis  dcditi- 
ciiu,  aiid  had  uot  even  the  privileges  uf  a  Latinus. 
The  pcrcgrini  deditieii  were  those  who.  In  former 
times,  had  taken  up  arms  against  the  Roman 
people,  and  being  conquered,  had  surrendered 
themsclres.  They  wen\  in  fact,  a  pcdplc  who 
were  aheolutely  subdued,  and  vieldcd  uncon- 
^^onaUj  to  tlie  ceminerors,  and,  or  eoortet  iiad  no 
etber  relation  to  Rome  than  that  of  subjecte.  The 
iMrm  of  deditio  oocun  in  Liry  (i.  37). 

The  deditieii  edeted  ae  a  chMs  of  pen<on!i  who 
"were  neither  slaTp^i,  nor  cives,  nor  L.atini,  at  least 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Ulpian.  Their  civil  condi- 
tion, as  is  stated  above«  was  formed  by  analog)-  to 
the  condition  of  a  conquered  people,  who  did  not 
indiriduallr  lose  their  freedom,  but  as  a  community 
lost  all  political  existence.  In  the  case  of  the  Volsci, 
Livj  inclinea  to  the  opinion  that  the  four  thotuood 
who  were  eold^  were  darei,  and  net  dedM,  (Qaiu» 
i  13,  &c  :  Ulpianus,  Fraff.  tit.  I.    IL)  (O.Ifc] 

D£D1'TI0.  [Dbditicii.] 

DBDUCTOOIBS.  [AmiiTin.] 

DFFENSO'RES.  [Provivcia.] 

DE'FHUTUM.  rViNUM.J 

DE ICKI.ISTAE  (ttuct\i<rTal).  [ComoBdia.] 

DEKtMA  (SfTyiia).  a  particular  place  in  the 
Peimeeus,  Oii  well  a«  in  tlie  harbours  of  other 
■tates,  where  merchants  exposed  samples  of  their 
goods  for  tale.  (Ilarpocrat. «.  e; :  PoUox*  iz.  34  j 
Arletoph.  ^hH.  974  ;  Dem.  «.  £<ier.  p.  933.  30  ; 
Thi'oplir.  f  'fuir.  '23.)  The  sample*  themselTes  were 
also  called  deiymata.  (Plut.  IMmottk.  23  ;  Bockh, 
g»M.  Bern.  o/Aikmt^  p.  36, 3iid.  el) 

DE.T  ECTUM  EFFU8UM.  [Dvicn  Em- 
«iVK  Actio.] 

DBJECTI  EFFUSIVE  ACTIO.  If  any 
porsnn  thn-w  or  poured  oiit  anything  from  a  plaee 
or  up(ior  chamber  {wmacyJum)  upon  a  road  which 
was  Ircijucntcd  by  passengers,  or  on  a  place  where 
peq>le  used  to  stand,  and  thereby  caused  any 
damage,  the  praetor's  edict  gave  the  injured 
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person  an  actio  in  duplum.  The  action  was  against 
the  ooenpier.     If  sevcfal  penNns  fahabited  • 

carnacTihiin,  and  any  injury  was  done  to  another 
by  a  thing  being  thrown  or  poured  out  of  it,  he 
had  a  right  of  action  against  anj  of  them,  if  the 
doer  was  tinrfrtnin.  The  damac^es  rerorrraWo 
were  to  double  the  amount  of  the  danmijo,  except 
in  the  case  of  a  liber,  when  Uiey  were  fifty  aurei, 
if  be  was  killed  ;  and  any  person  might  sue  for  the 
within  a  year,  but  the  right  of  action  was 
jfivL'ti  in  profiTi'iice  to  a  person  "  ciijiis  interest,* 
or  to  aflines  or  cognatL  If  a  maa  was  only  ia> 
juied  in  his  person,  the  damafes  were  **qaantiifli 
ob  cam  rein  aequuni  judict  videbitur  eum  cum  quo 
agatur  condemnah,"  which  included  the  ezpences 
of  a  medical  attendant,  loss  of  time,  and  loss  ef  a 
man ^s  earnings  durini;  the  time  of  his  cnrc,  or  loss 
of  future  earnings  by  rtmsou  of  his  having  been 
rendered  incapable  of  making  such  earnings.  If 
injury  was  caosed  hy  a  thing  being  thrown  from  a 
ship,  there  was  an  actio  utilis  ;  for  the  words  <^ 
I  the  edict  are,  "  Undb  in  eum  locum  quo  rolge  it* 
fiat  Tcl  in  ^uo  oonsistator,  dejectura,**  Ac 

The  edict  applied  to  things  whieh  were  ins* 
perided  over  a  piililic  place  and  which  hy  their  fall 
might  injure  people.  It  allowed  any  person  to 
brinf  an  action  Ibr  the  leeoyerr  of  tea  warA 
against  any  person  whn  rlT~reparded  this  nilc  of 
the  edict  If  a  thing  to  suj>pended,  fell  down  and 
injured  any  person,  tliefe  was  an  actio  against 
him  who  placed  it  there. 

As  many  of  the  houjcs  iiv  Rome  were  lofty,  and 
inhabited  to  the  top  by  the  poor  (Cic  A^.  iu 
35  :  Hot.  i  1.  91 ;  Juv.  Sat.  x.  17),  and 
probably  as  there  were  very  imperfect  means  for 
carrying  off  rtildilah  and  other  ncciimnlations,  it 
was  nece»<mr}'  to  |»t>vidc  against  accidents  wbkb 
might  happrn  liy  stieb  things  being  thiewn  dmravli 

the  window.  According  to  l,nh<H)'!«  opinion,  the 
edict  only  applied  to  the  daytime,  and  not  to  the 
night,  whiehf  however,  was  the  more  dangerona 
time  for  a  pftwr-hy.  (Dip.  V.  tit.  'A  ;  Dii:.  44. 
tit.  7.  K.  '1.  ti  rt  ;  liiit.  4.  liU  5 ;  Juv.  Htd.  iii. 
Ac;  Thil  aut,  .s,/sifm,  Ac.  §  56C,  9th  ed.)  [O.L.] 
i>EILIAS  G RAPHE'  (SeiAiar  ypafi}},  the 
name  of  a  snit  instituted  against  saldiers  who 
had  been  guilty  of  cowardice.  (Ae?<h.  r.  Ctenph, 
p.  666 ;  Lya.  a.  Aldb.  pp.  520,  525,)  The  pce- 
sidency  of  the  eonrt  belonged  to  the  sliat^  aiid 
the  court  was  eomposcd  of  so1dier.'^  who  had  served 
in  the  campaign.  (Lys.  c  ALdb,  p.  521.)  The 
miniflhment  on  conviction  appears  to  hare  ben 
aTi/i(a.  Compare  A«trateias  OrapBI, 
DEIPNUN  {iunrow).  [CoMna.] 
DELA'TOM,  an  uilonner.  The  detataiea, 
under  the  emperors.  Were  a  clans  of  nvn  ho 
gained  their  livelihood  by  Informing  against  their 
fellow-citizens.  (Suet,  Tib.  61,  Dom.  12  ;  TaciU 
^ea.  ir.  SO,  ri,  47<)  They  constantly  brought 
forward  fiUse  eharges  to  gratify  the  ararice  or 
jealousy  of  the  different  emperors,  and  were  con- 
sequently paid  according  t«>  the  importance  of  the 
inifannatioB  whidi  they  gave.  In  seme  casea, 
however,  the  law  specified  the  sums  which  were 
to  begiien  to  informers.  Thus,  when  a  murder 
had  been  committed  in  a  family,  and  any  of  the 
sLives  helnnirinjj  tn  i*  had  nin  awTiy  before  the 
quaestiu,  whoever  apprehended  such  slaves  re- 
ceived, for  each  slave  whom  be  iqiprehended,  a 
reward  of  five  aurei  fit)m  the  property  of  the  de- 
ceased, or  else  from  the  state,  if  the  sum  could 
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net  be  miied  £rom  tlxe  property  of  the  deceased.  1 
(Dig.  29.  tit.  &  a.  3&.>   In  fh»  wnstat  eenaultiiJD  f 

quoted  bv  Trf>nt'mm  (De  A^f>^ae^fui't.),  the  infonnrr  ' 
noeived  half  of  the  penalty  ui  which  the  perkon 
«M  fined  who  tnnagresaed  the  decree  of  the  senate. 
Thrr^  st'oms  also  to  havo  hctn  a  fixed  sum  given 
til  iuiijmiors  by  the  lex  Papia,  since  we  aru  tuid 
lh.1t  Nero  n  duc«<i  it  to  a  fourth.  (9lMt  No".  10.) 

The  nnmber  of  informera,  however,  incNaaed  so 
lapidly  under  the  early  emperors,  and  oecMwned 
so  ranch  mischief  in  society,  that  ninny  of  them 
were  fireqaeatly  baiilsbed,  and  punished  in  other 
ways,  by  vnriow  mperan,  (Soet  TIf.  8,  Jhm. 
i> ;  yian,  I  4  ;  Flin»  fmt^  H  i  BriiMiiia%  Ant, 
Seled.  m.  17.) 

DBLBCTUS.  [ExuciTiMi] 

DE'LIA  (8^A«a),  the  name  of  festivals  nnd 
games  celebrated  at  the  great  panegyric  m  the 
island  of  Delos,  the  centre  of  an  ampliictyony,  to 
•which  the  Crclades  and  th"  neighbouring  lonians 
ou  the  coast*  belonged,  {ii  tni.  f/ymn.  in  A fxjJl. 
147,  dec.)  This  otnphictvony  seems  originally  to 
bave  been  instituted  aimpiy  for  the  purpoae  of  re- 
lifioos  worship  in  the  ■oietQaiyof  Apollo, 

thf  ^fhs  jraTp9>oi  of  l!ie  lorii.in^,  who  was  b<-lieved 
to  have  been  bom  at  Delos.  The  Delia,  as  ap- 
fwan  firam  tlw  Hymn  m  Apollo  (compafeThucA'd. 
iii.  104  ;  Pollux,  ix,  61),  had  existed  from  very 
early  times,  and  were  celebmtrd  every  fifth  year 
(I^Dflaz;  viiL  104),  and  as  Utk-kh  suppascs,  with 
pn-'at  pr')l.al>i1ity,  on  the  sixth  aiul  seventh  days  of 
Tbai^iion,  the  birthd.iys  of  Apullo  luid  Arttni  g. 
Tha  BMnben  of  the  nmphictyony  assembled  on 
these  occasions  {i9*^ipour)  in  Delos,  in  long  mr- 
Dients,  with  their  wives  and  children,  to  worship 
the  god  with  gymnastic  and  mn*ical  contests 
iJwfoaea»  and  duioea.  That  the  Athenians  took 
part  in  tbeae  aokninitica  at  a  vary  «ai1y  period, 
i*  evident  from  the  De!ia*Uu;  (aflerwardr*  called 
^eii^)  mentioned  in  the  laws  of  Solon  (A then.  vi. 
piSS4);  tbe  nerad  rttmi  (dtnyrft),  moreover, 
which  they  srnt  to  Delos  every  year,  waa  s-'iid  t  i 
be  the  same  which  Theseus  had  sent  after  his  rc- 
tnm  from  Crete.  (Sec  the  commentators  on  Plato, 
Criio,  p.  43,  c)  The  Delians,  during  the  celebra. 
tioB  of  these  solemnities,  performed  the  office  of 
aaoka  for  those  who  visited  their  island,  whence 
wwt  calkd  ^EktMrtu.  (Athcn.  iv.  pi  173). 

in  tiie  cooiw  of  time  the  eelebntion  of  tbn 
ancient  panegym  in  Delos  had  cea^ied,  and  it  was 
not  revived  until  01.  tt8.  3,  when  the  Athenians, 
aftor  having  purified  Uand  in  the  winter  of 
that  vr  ir,  r'  stored  the  aTvcient  solemnities,  and 
added  bor!$e-nu3es  which  bad  never  before  token 
place  at  the  Delia.  (Thncyd.  /.  e.)  After  this  re- 
storation, Athens  Itoini?  at  the  head  of  the  Ionian 
confederacy  took  the  must  prominent  part  io  the 
aaiilaition  of  the  Delia ;  and  th(m;.'h  the  islanders, 
in  common  with  Athens,  proviticd  the  choruMO  and 
victims,  the  leader  (iipxiBi«»pat\  who  eondncted 
the  whole  solemnity,  was  an  .\thenian  (Pint.  Nic. 
S  i  Wol£  Jmmd.  ad  Dtmottk,  LepL  p.  xc),  and 
tlw  Atbcninu  bad  tho  aoperinlendenoooftfaa  com- 
mon MJictnary.    f  Am  rnKTVoNS.] 

FnNtt  these  soleiuialies,  b<:lon^ng  to  the  greet 
IMbn  paoegyris,  we  mtut  distngoiih  die  Um^ 
Mia,  which  were  celpbrafe<!  every  year,  probably 
on  the  b'th  of  Thaiyeliun.  The  Athenians  on  this  oc- 
onoo  sent  the  tiered  veasel  iPtttpis),  which  the 
pnr  <!t  nf  Apollo  adorned  with  laurel  branches,  to 
Iteioa.  TheembaaajvaaotUflda^es^a:  andthoae 


I  who  Muled  to  the  island,  d*mpoi ;  and  before  they 
ask  tail  a  aolonn  ncrifieo  WMoffimd  intlieDeKon, 

'  at  ^Tan!''!'iM,  in  order  to  obtain  a  h.ippy  vov  i^e, 
(MUller,  ihir.  ii.  2.  §  14.)  During  the  abs^c'iac-  of 
the  vessel,  which  on  one  occasion  lasted  30  days 
(PlaL  IVumhm,  p.  50  ;  Xen.  M^moruh.  iv.  8.  §  2), 
the  cily  uf  Athens  was  purified,  and  no  criminal 
was  allowed  to  be  executed.  The  lesser  Delia 
were  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Theaeua, 
though  in  tome  legends  they  aie  mentioned  at  a 
nuR-h  earlier  period,  ami  Plutarch  (Th^s.  23)  re- 
Utcs  that  the  ancient  vessel  used  by  the  founder 
liimiel^  tlMMf  b  often  repaired,  was  prcaerred  and 

used  by  the  Athenians  r1  va  ti  to  the  time  of  Deme- 
trius Pbalereoa.  (Btickb,  i'vM.  Ecoh.  of  Ath.^ 
214,  dec.  2d  editt  Thirlwall,  im.  oTGrttt*,  vol 
iiu  p.  217.)  tU&] 
DELICTUM.  [Crimkn.] 
DELPHI'NIA  (tsA^a),  a  fcstiviU  of  tho 
same  expiatory  character  as  the  Apullouia,  which 
was  celebrated  in  varioiu  towns  of  Greece,  in 
honour  of  Apollo,  iiimamcd  Dephiniun,  who  waa 
considered  by  the  loniana  as  their  ds^i  warpipar. 
Tho  name  of  the  god,  as  well  at  ^t  of  hb  fea* 
tival,  mn^f  In  il-^rived  truni  the  belief  of  the  nu- 
cieuts  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  Muny* 
ehien  (probably  identical  with  the  Aeginemn 
Delphini(is)  A|M->llo  camo  thmtiph  the  defile  of 
Paniassns  to  Delphi,  and  began  the  battle  with 
Delphyiie.  As  he  thus  assumed  the  ehanMSter  of  a 
wrathful  god,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  appease 
him,  and  the  Delphinia,  accordingly,  were  cele- 
brated at  .^then*,  as  wlII  ns  at  other  places  whein 
his  worship  had  been  adopted,  on  the  6th  of  Mmiy> 
chion.  At  Athens  seven  boys  and  girls  carried 
olive-branches,  bound  with  white  wmA  (called  the 
ktnipia),  into  the  Dclphiniam.    (Plat.  7%<u.  18.) 

The  Delpfainta  of  Aegina  are  mentioaed  by  the 
scholiast  on  Pindar  {Pyth.  viii.  })??),  and  from  (i:^ 
remark  on  another  passage  {Olymp.  vii  151),  it  is 
clear  that  they  were  celebmted  with  contesti. 
^Tompare  Diog.  Laiirt.  Vit.  Tftal.  c7;  MUller, 
J>or.  ii.  8.  §  4.)  Concerning  the  celebration  of  tho 
Dclphinia  in  other  placca  nothing  is  known  ;  but 
we  nave  reason  to  suppose  that  the  tiwa  olmerved 
at  Athena  and  in  A^ina  were  conimrtn  to  all 
festivals  of  the  mmm  vtmu.  See  MUller.  Arifintt, 
p.  \b%  ih.  kj 

BELPHTS  (8<AfM0f  en  bttranent  of  naval 
warfare.  It  consisted  of  a  large  mass  of  iron  or 
lead  suspended  on  a  beam,  which  projected  £rom 
the  naat  ofthethip  like  a  yardmn.  It wae  vied 
to  firk,  r.r  make  a  hole  in,  an  enemy's  vessel,  by 
being  dropped  upon  it  when  alon^de.  (Aristoph. 
EquiL  769 :  Thuc.  vii  41  ;  fitebol.  ad  foa, ; 
Hcsych.  s.  V.)  There  8fem<«  no  necessitT  for  sup- 
posing that  it  wa8  made  in  the  shape  of  a  dolphin. 
Bars  of  iron  used  for  halhut  aieatllia  pmeent  dajr 
called  "  piga,*^  though  they  bear  no  resemblance  to 
that  animal.  Probably  the  ScA^7»'«r  were  hoisted 
aloft  only  when  going  into  action.  We  may  aI»o 
conjecture  that  they  were  fitted,  not  so  much  to 
the  ewift  (raxfuu)  trimnea,  ea  to  the  mititary 
transports  (tfTpoT»«irt-i8»»,  b-KXiriyttnyoC),  fi^r  the 
sailing  of  the  former  would  be  much  impeded  by 
so  laige  a  weight  d*  metal.  At  any  late,  thoae 
that  Thucydides  ^pi-nk-  of  were  not  en  ue  tti* 
remes,  bnt  on  the  bAKa5*r. 

DELUBRUM.  [Trmplum.] 
DEM.\RCHI  (84>uif)xoi),  the  chief  magistratea 
of  the  deiui  in  Attica,  and  said  to  have 
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boea  first  ftppointi  d  l>y  C'I«  isiliiMi(»s.  Th<;ir  duties 
wero  various  and  important.  Thus,  ilicy  couveiu-d 
■Meti^gi  «f  tlie  d«flMU»  and  took  the  xotet  upna 
all  questions  ondor  consideration  ;  they  had  the 
custody  of  the  Kif^tapxuthw  ypoft^rtlov^  or  book 
in  which  the  raemben  of  the  demos  were  enrolled  : 
and  tbey  made  and  kept  a  register  of  tke  landed 
estates  (x«^<(>)  in  their  dntrieti,  wketlMr  belong- 
ing to  individuals  or  the  body  cr>q>ttrat<?  ;  »o  that 
wbenevw  an  fl<F^O|pd,  or  extraordinary  property- 
lax  was  kapoeed,  they  most  l»Te  been  «f  Rveat 
service  m  assessing  and  collecting  the  qunt.i  nf 
(«u*h  Mtat4».  Moneys  due  to  the  demus  for  rent, 
\o.  wi-ri'  collected  hy  them  (Dcm.  e.  EtA.  if.  1S18}, 
and  it  may  safely  be  allowed  that  they  were  em- 
ployed tu  enforce  payment  of  rarioos  debts  and 
dim  claimed  by  the  state.  For  this  purpose  they 
ieem  to  have  had  the  power  of  distiaining,  to  wkkk 
allastoQ  ia  made  by  ArittoplMnet  (MA.  87).  In 
the  dutie*  which  havr  hrcn  cnuiin  rati'd,  tlii  y  sup- 
piaated  the  maacrari  {jmtMtfopok)  of  the  old  o(m- 
•tiluliou  ;  their  fcoetiiiBi«  howevert  were  net  eoo- 
fin.  d  to  dutii'S  of  this  class,  for  tbey  also  ai  ted  as 
puliLt:  m;i^iktrali.-s :  thus,  in  conjuitciiuu  with  the 
dicaats  of  the  towns  (tUMrral  ttarii  S^fiovt),  they 
a«si8t<>d  in  pn -s<T>  in?  peace  and  order,  and  were 
rc«|ulrcil  to  bury,  or  uiuac  to  Lt-  hurled,  any  dt-ad 
ImxIics  fuond  in  their  district:  for  mxloct  of  this 
doty  thej  mn  liable  to  a  fine  of  1000  drachmae. 
(Dem.  9,  Mamr.  IM9. 93.)  Lastly,  they  sctrm  to 
have  furnished  to  the  proper  authoritieg  a  list  of" 
the  members  of  the  towoshin  who  were  fit  to  senre 
Id  war  (awnU^TW*  ^aiwttfwja,  Denoeth.  «, 
Fdyc.  p.  1208  ;  Harpocr.  *.  r.  ;  Poll  viii.  11?!; 
K.  F.  tiemiann,  Griedi.  St<*aimMUertA.  §  111; 
BSckh,  PMie  Eeom.  of  Atkmt,  pp.  157.  512  ; 
Bchfimann,  !)*■  C,j»iitiis,  p.  37G,  &c.).  I>t  m>ir>.hi 
Was  the  uAorn  gwvn  by  Greek  writcm  to  the 
Roman  tribunes  of  the  fdebe.  [R.  W«J 

DEMKNa  [CuEAToa.] 

DEMENSUM.  [Skkvus.] 

DEMK'XTIA.  [tvHATuu.] 

D£M£TRIA  {JBhw-rfrfia)^  an  annual  festival 
whieh  the  Atheniaiia,  in  907  a.  iutitated  in  ho- 
nour of  Demetrins  Poliorcetes,  who,  together  w  ith 
hiM  father  Antigonus,  wero  cua*ecmted  under  the 
title  of  ^viourgods.  It  was  celebrated  every  year 
in  the  month  nf  ilunychion,  the  name  of  which,  as 
Vrell  m  that  of  the  day  ou  which  the  festival  was 
held,  was  changed  into  Demetrion  and  Demetrias. 
A  priest  ministered  at  their  altars,  and  conducted 
the  solemn  procession,  and  the  sacrifices  and  games 
with  which  the  festival  was  celebrated.  (Diodor. 
&ic  XX.  4(>t  Plut  Dtimtr.  10, 4<i.)  To  henoar 
Hm  new  fed  etiD  tnoro,  the  AAerfana  at  the  laHie 
time  chanj^ed  the  name  of  the  festival  of  the  Dio- 
nysia  iuto  that  of  Dtsnietria,  as  tho  youn^  priuco 
was  fond  of  hearing  himself  compared  to  DMnysus. 
The  demetria  mentioned  by  Athenaeiu  (xiL  p. 
536)  are  probably  the  Dionysia.  Respecting  the 
other  eztravBgant  flatteries  which  the  Athomas 
heaped  upon  Demetrius  and  Antigonus,  see  Atheo. 
si.  p.  252  i  Ueim.  PoUL  Anl.  <^  Gre«oey  §  175.  n. 
6, 7,  and  8 ;  and  Thiliwall,  UM.  ^Grteee.  vol.  vii. 
^881.  [L.&1 

DEMINUTIO  CAPITia  [Catot.] 

DEMIOPRATA  (SvfJuSirpara,  sc.  vjAyfiara 
or  KT^fuxTa),  was  property  confiscated  at  Athens 
and  told  by  public  anetion.  The  eonfifcation  ef  < 

property  wns  one  of  the  mrsfit  comTTion  eonrces  of 
cerenue  in  many  of  the  Urecian  states  i  and  Arie- : 


DEMOCR-\TIA. 

tophanes  ( rV'/i.  j.5£>,  with  Sthol.)  mentions  the 
iHfuirpara  as  a.  &LparuU'  I'r.inih  of  ihe  public  re- 
TeuM  at  Athens.  An  arcnunt  of  siieh  property 
wns  presented  to  the  people  in  the  first  assembly 
of  every  prytancia  (Pollux,  viii.  95) ;  and  lisu  of 
it  were  ji<x*t'  d  <i(K>n  tablets  of  stone  in  ditfereiit 
places,  as  was  the  case  at  i^leoais,  with  the  cata> 
iogue  of  the  aitidet  whieh  aecmed  to  the  templa 

of  Di  li  t  r  .Hid  Persejihotie,  frniii  [x  rsoii*  wh  i 
had  coiuiuilt^  any  odence  against  these  deities. 
(PeDnx,  X.  97.)  Many  monitnieala  ef  this  kind 
were  Collected  hy  Greek  antiquarians,  of  whii  h  .in 
account 'm  given  by  Ucickh  {i'uU.  Keom,o/  Atitfu*^ 
pp.  197,  392,  2d  edit.)  and  Meier  {n»Bom»Dam^ 
natorum^  p.  IGO,  &c). 

DKMIUROI  {Hluox>fy^\  These  ma^iairaUa, 
whose  title  is  expressive  of  their  doing  the  service 
ef  the  people,  an  hgr  tome  giaaunariaiu  stated  to 
have  been  peenUar  to  Dorian  states ;  but,  perhaps, 
on  no  authority,  exi'ept  tlie  form  hj^Lovpyoi, 
Miiller  {^Doriaiu^  vol.  ii.  p.  145)  observes,  on  the 
eontiaiy,  that  ''they  were  net  tmmmmtw  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  but  they  do  not  occur  often  in  the 
l>oriau  states. They  existed  among  the  Eleians 
and  Mantineians,  with  whom  they  seem  to  have 
been  the  chief  executive  ma^istrnry  {ol  S7)i^iou^y-,  vi 
Kol  ^  fiouK-ff,  K.  T.  X.,  Tiiuc  V.  47).  W'c  also  rmd 
of  demiurgi  in  the  .\clia«nn  league,  who  prubahljT 
ranked  next  to  the  atraU^i.  tAcUAici;M  Foxoi  it, 
p.  5,  b.]  Offieen  named  B/ndgmiuiyi^  or  upper 
demiurgi,  were  sent  by  the  C'«rintliians  to  maiui^ 
the  gomtuuent  ef  their  cdony  at  Potida^.  (Tbuc. 
L  88.)  fH.  W.) 

DK'MITTS  (HtUOs).  [ToilMKNTt'M.J 

DKMUCRATIA  {inpumpeeria)^  that  form  of 
constitution  in  w  Inch  the  sovereign  political  power 
ii  in  the  bands  of  the  !i  m's.  or  commnnaltv.  In 
iho  artidc  Ar18Tw.h  viia  the  rtader  will  bnd 
notic-d  the  rise  and  nature  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  politically  privileged  chiss  of  nobles  and 
the  commonalty,  a  class  personally  free,  though 
without  any  tonstitutionally  recognised  political 
power.  It  was  this  commonalty  which  wai  pr»- 
perly  termed  the  demas  {infiot).   The  natand 

and  ii)evit.ihle  elTi-ct  of  the  jin^'resa  of  sotietv 
beiug  la  diauniah,  and  finally  do  away  with,  those 
distinctions  between  the  two  dasses,  oii  aribich  tlia 
original  diiTi  renec  in  point  of  political  power  was 
founded,  when  the  deouii^  by  their  increx^ing 
numbers,  wealth,  and  intelligence,  had  mieed 
themselvea  to  a  level,  or  neariy  so,  in  real  power 
and  importanee  with  the  originally  prinleged  class, 
now  degenerated  into  an  oligarchy,  a  struggle  was 
•ure  to  eneue,  in  which  the  demos,  unless  over- 
heme  by  oztianeone  inlneDces,  was  eertain  to  gain 
the  mastery.  The  sovert  i^'n  f>ow  er  of  the  demus 
being  thus  established,  the  government  was  termed 
a  democracy.  There  might,  however,  be  two 
modificxitions  of  the  victory  of  the  commonalty.  If 
the  »lrup?le  between  the  chis^es  hod  been  pr»>- 
tracted  and  fierce,  the  oligarchs  were  eonimonly 
expelled.  This  wiu  frequently  the  case  in  the 
smaller  states.  If  the  victory  nf  the  coumionaliy 
was  achieved  more  by  the  foro  f  moral  power 
than  by  intestine  warCue  and  loivo  of  arms, 
through  the  gradual  enneessietis  ef  **  the  few,^  the 
result  (as  nt  Athens)  was  simply  th--  entire  oL- 
iitcrotion  of  the  ori|{inal  distinctions.  This  form  of 
Ihe  esBstitation  was  sUU,  in  the  most  litenl  sensa 
of  the  term,  a  demncracy  ;  for  as  wealth  and  birth 
no  longer  fanned  the  title  to  political  power,  thoMgll 


..yui.cd  by 
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lim  wmMkj  tmi  ooble  itill  ranuMd  aimm  of 
l3m  tmrnMrnrntahh,  the  MprpiiM  po«w  wm  to  all 

int-Mit»  ant]  ii\tr])0*f*  in  the  hand*  of  the  clou  fur- 
jBerij  GeBMitutiog  the  denuu^      nrw*  of  Uwir 

p.  I'ii?,  t-d.  nSttlTn?  )  When  the  two  iluv» 
were  thu  equalued,  th«  tanii  dcumu  itmii  wm* 
fnqmmAj  wd  to  intta  iha  oMfav  bodj  of  fnw 
ckixeat— *^  tito  wmmjf^  m  cmMmI  «^  th« 

Itil  obriotu  that,  consiatentl  v  u  i:li  the  main- 
of  the  fnndiimeotol  priocipJe  of  the  rapmne 
Imng  in  the  hand*  of  the  deniu,  Tariotu 
XDodifications  of  tho  ci>ii!>titution  in  deuO  mii(ht 
CDil,  mod  diicrcat  vievi  night  be  held  to  what 
tlw  p«fcct^y»rf>  4wiii»miey«  — d  wltot  was 
an  in:;j<  rfi'trt,  or  a  diieafted  fonn  of  it.  An&l<<t!o 
( Poi.  IT.  S)  peinta  «U  thai  a  dinncniqr  caiuwA  be 
de^oed  Ivy  the  flMVS  coMMdMMtMB  aif  Bw^ew. 
Fi-r  if  th'""  'a-r-a!thr  wrr.-  t^l»  moro  ntim.Toui  and 
the  Bapmae  p»w.-r,  titu  wwuld  iMi  lt«  a 
demoeracr.  A  dotoooacy  i«  rather,  when  everj 
free  citixen  is  a  member  of  the  toTcreign  body 
(9^fu>s  ftir  icrip  Srov  ol  iAtvitpM  mvptot  iaty). 
This  definition  he  cxprrsses  in  a  more  acranito 
liTt  iiyMaqpaHa  trtw  oi  iKti&fpot 
vAeftvff  tfTtt  uSfm  -rqt  if xn>  ^o*- 
It  w.>'_i!-l  still  Ix'  a  (l'-ini 'cr.u  V  it' »  t-<'r-iiii  amount 
of  pmper^  were  reqoisite  for  Mliag  the  ptibUc 
ificMf  peovidnl  tlw  iBMnM  wen  Mt  hn]|pe, 
iv.  4.  p.  1??,  p<3.  fM.ttl.)  A  /».V*7*iVi  it^  If 
»  one  species  of  d0mcii.iiu:y  {J'U.  iv.  3.  p.  117 ), 
dnuocracY,  in  the  fall  sense  of  the  word,  bring  a 
sort  of  Tap**cCa/Tii  of  it.  But  fiT  :i  ]>*  rft  tl  .tnd 
pure  dt^iocmcy  it  was  mc^ssary  tiut  no  tree 
dtixai  alMaM  l»  dabarrKl  on  —mmi  of  hi^  m- 
fcriority  in  rank  or  wealth  from  asptring  to  any 
office,  or  exercising  any  politieal  ftinetion,  and  that 
earh  citix^  n  sbonld  be  allowed  to  follow  that  mode 
«{  life  which  h«  eb«M.  (Arat.  J'U.  iv.  4,  tI  1.) 
In  a  passage  of  Heiodstw  (iii.  80),  wbar*  we  pro- 
bably hav<-  ih-  ideas  of  the  writi-r  JiiniMlt*  the 
chjoacteristics  uf  a  democracr  an:  ipc^^aied  to  be — 
L  eqMHty  of  legal  righu  (i^wo^if) ;  3>  th*  sp- 
pointnti'tit  of  m.-u;i*tr.it«>»  by  lot  ;  X  ihc  nccount- 
abiti^  of  all  magistiaUiS  atid  (>tfic<  n  ;  4.  the  refcr- 
mtt  of  aD  pabUe  nMters  to  tho  diH^isiou  of  the 
tonmonity  at  large.  Aristotle  also  {Mtl.  L  8. 
I  4)  says  :  Si  dq^cporia  nh>'  wtiktrtim  iv  ' 
kX^ip^  tua^futrrat  r At  ipx^*  6\tyapxi»  if 
m  ht^  rt^oyubw.  In  HMtber  passage  (/^vi  1), 
•Apt  wwwtiiintag  Iha  —itinl  pHncipies  oa  wbieh 

a  di-ni.xracv  I»  based,  he  goes  on  to  w»_v  :  "  Tlie 
fiiUoving  poiats  an  characteristic  of  a  derooerocy  ; 
that  all  MfMlntof  aboald  be  chosen  out  of  the 
wlirjle  bf^ly  of  t  itiz'-ns  ;  thiit  all  should  nilc  i-Ht  fi, 
and  each  in  turn  tult  all  ;  iWt  ulb«i'  Ail  maj^uUii- 
cies,  or  -  iir>t  requiring  experience  and  profes- 
sional koowiedge,  should  be  assigned  by  lot  ;  that 
there  should  be  no  property  qualification,  or  but  a 
Tery  small  i»ie,  for  filling  anr  magistracy;  that  the 
MawaM^oaldiM(&Uth*Maw««c»  tvk%  or 
tboaM  mi  effieea  bM  fcw  timefl,  and  but  frar  of- 

fiCf«,  eit«"}  t  in  iLe  of  tiiilit-iry  cmniands  ;  th.'it 
all,  or  as  many  as  poastbie  of  the  magiatacies, 
abMid  be«lbn«rdMid«i}  dwiall  ddacnt  tluNild 

be  quafifud  to  mT\c  ns  dicasts  ;  that  the  supri 
power  in  cvery  tbiug  should  lesiUe  in  the  public 
Msembly,  and  that  no  raagiiCrato  shaaM  an- 

tmsted  wiih  irrMponsiltlc  p<jwcrpTCppt  in  rcrr  snnrill 
matten.    (Cvmp,  Plat.  kUtp,  \u\,  pp.  itoki^  6<i2, 
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5«a,  r^.  iil  pcfiDfl.  c.  >i  1  r:.:.e.)  An%u,\U 
H'vi.  itr.  \  4,  5,  ti,  1,  2  >  di»«.:ibos  the  variuua 
tnodificsth  ii>  which  •  detaocmcy  may  ask^nmr.  tl 
M  MN&ewhat  cttriods  that  oeithrr  in  prai  ii<  <•  nor  in 
theofy  did  Iha  rspreaentativo  •ystein  attract  any 
att  'ntioo  among  the  Urroks. 

That  duMMed  fam  of  a  democracy,  in  which 
htm  tha  fMctiae  of  fi^g  pay  to  the  ixMirrr  c iti. 

7i-^\^  f.T  thfir  attcnc^.ua'i-  m  tlj-  pul.::.   nMv, 

iuul  Irom  other  caust-a,  ttie  prrdomiuant  portj  la 
the  Mato  CMM  to  be  in  fuct  the  iowaat  dtoa  «r  dto 


citisens  (a  sute  of  th  in  which  the  drmorrarj 
in  many  respccu  rewiiiiiitd  a  tyranny  :  see  ArisU 
I'oL  iv.  4)  mm  hy  bier  wrilera'  (Polyb.  ri  4,A7| 
I*lut  d«  kionurek.  c  3)  Urmcd  an  t)iJ,/ucr.ny 
(^X^opv)^  —  the  dominion  of  the  m<>b);  lj«t  t)io 
t«  nn  i.H  r.iit  found  in  .\ristottc.  ( Wachsniutli, 
UdUmitdt*  Aitmlkmmtk,  e.  7,  8  j  jC  F.  Jl.  r. 
■Mm,  ItirAwd  4mr  MdL  iitaabmU^u»wr, 
%i  h%t^ni  ThMmMtiikhfftfOfrr  .    [  i. 

^KMONSTRATIO.  fAcna] 
DF-M'UMUKTOS  ,  S7,uuT-,.Vat),  the  name 
given  to  a  foreigner  who  v.a»  d^hnittiil  t"  the  righta 
of  citueoship  at  Athena  by  a  decree  of  the  peopt*\ 
oo  account  of  K  nices  rendered  to  tb.-  it.it.  .  S i  -h 
citizens  w.n-,  howcTer,  excluded  U<>.«  the  phra- 
triao,  and  rould  not  hold  the  otfiot-R  of  either  aicboai 
or  prtan  (Daa.  a.  A'eosr.  p.  I37<i),  hut  wore  re- 
gUland  in  •  phyte  and  deme.  [Civitam,  (iiiKKK. 
>-'H8,b.] 

DEMO  SI  I  (<n>ii<ruM),  poUic  sbTaa  ai  AthcM, 
who  were  posduued  hj  tba  alate.   Soom  of  tben 

filled  subr)rdinntr  place*  in  the  a*s4>nibly  and  c»Mirts 
of  ju*tic;\  and  were  also  em]ilu^ed  as  hciaidi^ 
ehecksng  clerks,  Ac  They  were  nsnaHy  railed 
ifffi6<rt4n  Wirrrai,  and,  as  w  !i*nrrt  fr nn  I'lpi-in 
{ad  Dem.  Ofynth,  il  p.  15),  wire  Uugijt  at  the 
expense  of  the  state  to  qualify  them  for  the  din- 
chaiga  of  fych  datiM  as  have  Inren  mentioned. 
(UtmUmL  mi  FoOm.  ix.  10  ;  Mauuoc.  ad  H„r- 
pocrai.$.9.  Srifi^diaf ;  P. -itiis,  /x*;.  Ati.  p.  342.) 
As  these  jpublic  slaves  did  u<#t  belong  to  my  Ml* 
indiridual,  ther  appear  to  bavo  poasnsid  eertam 
legal  rigbt.*  wbUi  f.rivate  slaves  had  i...t.  i.  M,  i-r, 
Ati.  Prvv4^^  pp.  i  ll,  560;  Acschin.  c  Timardk, 
pp.  79,  85.) 

Another  cbiss  of  pdbbc  .«lavei  fonTif  -l  tlic  i  Ity 
guard;  it  was  tth  ir  ibity  tu  prcscrvo  wdet  m  the 
public  assembly,  and  to  remove  any  person  whom 
tha  Frrtanai*  might  order.  (Schneidrr.  J  J  Xm. 
Mm.  &l  6.  §  1  ;  Plato,  /*rotaff.  p.  31^,  and  llcii»- 
■liirf'g  not.- ;  AriRti'ph.  Jcham.  54,  with  the  eafll* 
mentatort.)  They  us  geoataUy  called  bowoMt 
(re^dfw)*  «r  ftem  tba  nathw  eoentrr  of  the  nia> 
j..rity.  Siyl}ii;in>  {lKv9a  )  ;  a.-id  iilM.'Spi  u^'ni.mn, 
truju  th«£  umuti  nt  the  person  who  lint  established 
the  foree.  (Follaz,  vUl  131,  189  {  Pbotias, 
To^rfrat.)  TlhTf  vrcTT  alsn  nnimi^  tbi'iii  tiinnr 
Thracians  and  other  iwrbaruuts.  1  ij«-y  originally 
lived  in  taota  ia  tba  aiarket- place,  and  after^uA 

ym  the  Areiopagus.  Their  othcers  had  tii.  r.^mn 
tOrtrchs  (rS^apx"*)-  Their  number  wa^  at  l.imt 
'WO,  l  uribaurd  ^..M^  after  the  bottle  of  Salnniis, 
blU  was  afterwards  increaMd  to  1200.  (Aeschin. 
nspl  napaayaat,  ti.836;  Aadae, Aw.  p.  93 1 
fVickh,  ML  JEltM.  ^Atkmu,  |ip.20n  200,  3d 
edit) 

DEM  US.   Th*  word  trit*»*  originally  {ndiealed 

a  di<tri>  t  nr  tmrt  of  bind,  and  i.i  by  soni    ib  ri\.d 

I  from       as  if  It  sign  i  tied  on  **  enclo^u^  marked 
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off  &oia  the  waftU:,"  jiut  aa  our  word  to«-n  cnmcs, 
Moorffiny  to  H«na  Twike,  from  the  Saxon  verb 
**  tynan,"  to  rnclo«e,  (Arnold,  ad  Thve.  x*ol.  i. 
Appendix,  iiL)  U  becms^  however,  more  simple 
to  etnnect  it  with  the  Doric  for  70.  In  this 
laa^ning  of  •  couotiy  (tiitnct,  iolwbited  and  aider 
enltimtion,  IrtfMt  h  cont»ut»d  with  inrfXit;  that 
Wf  have  iufiftiv  Zi\^6v  r*  ir6\ty  t«  (lira.  0}>.  «t 
XMm,  527) ;  but  the  traoutiou  from  a  locality  to 
ill  ooeapieni  u  eMj  tad  utttoml,  and  lienM  in  the 
Mrlier  urei'k  {>oots  we  fiinl  Jij/xoi  applied  to  tlie 
Ottdying  country  population,  who  tilled  the  lands  of 
chieftains  or  inhahitutt  of  the  city ;  M  that 
8?T«of  find  iro\7rat  «ime  to  be  opposed  to  ench 
other,  tltti  former  deiiatia^  lliu  subject  |M.-atMUiiry, 
the  latter,  the  nobles  in  the  chief  towiu. 

The  Demi  (pi  S^ftot)  in  Attica  wmewbdivisions 
of  the  tribes,  corresponding  to  €ur  iMtmahtpx  nr 
liiiridrcdt.  Their  institution  is  ascribed  to  Tlu  ^oii* ; 
but  we  know  oothiiw  about  them  before  the  age 
of  Cldithtfiiefl,  who  Enke  np  the  four  tribes  of  th« 
f'I'l  cotistitution,  ami  si  ;  :uted  iu  their  place  ten 
lociil  tribes  (ipuAai  ToviKai),  eot  h  named  alter  some 
Attic  hero.  (H(«od.  S6^  69.)  TheM  were  sub- 
divided each  into  ten  deini  or  r  ^tntrv  ["iii  islh  s, 
poMessiog  each  iu  priiitij<<il  tmvu  ;  and  m  staue 
one  of  these  dcmi  were  enrolled  all  the  Athenian 
citizens  resident  in  AtUcOi  with  the  ezoe^on, 
porliaps,  of  those  who  were  natiTee  of  Athn»  ttaef. 
(i'hiri  vvall, f/ OVfrtv,  vol.  ii.  p.  71)  Tln  so 
•ubdivisiooa  correspond ed  ia  KKue  degree  to  the 
pompapUu  of  the  old  tribea,  and  were,  aeeofding 
to  Heniiliitus,  one  hundred  in  naniKt  r  ;  but  as  the 
Attic  deuii  amounted  in  the  time  uf  ftlrabo  (ix.  p. 
SM«<^)  to  174,  doubts  liave  been  raised  about  this 
•tntcment.  N'iebuhr  has  inft  rrnl  fr  un  it  that  the 
tribes  of  Cleisllienes  did  not  onj.'inaiiy  iutlude  the 
whole  population  of  Attica,  and  ^  that  some  of  the 
additional  74  must  have  been  cantons,  which  had 
previously  been  left  in  a  state  of  dependence ;  by 
fiur  the  chief  jKirt,  however,  wi-re  hmiMos  (7«Vtj) 

of  the  old  aristocrocy,*"  which  were  included  in  the 
fear  loDuui  tribes,  but,  aceordtng  to  NMmhr,  w«c« 

not  incorpftmted  in  the  wn  tribes  of  the  "  rural 
comiaonaltj,"  till  after  the  time  of  Clcisthenes. 
Tfaia  infeidMe,  howevM*,  seems  very  questionable  ; 
for  the  number  of  the  denii  iiiiijht  increase  from  a 
variety  of  causes,  such  aa  the  growth  of  the  popu- 
lation, tho  creatioD  of  new  tribea,  aod  the  division 
of  the  larger  into  smaller  demi ;  to  say  nothing 
of  the  improbability  of  the  co-existence  of  two 
different  orders  of  tribes.  "  Another  fact,  more 
difficult  to  aeomtnt  fei;  ic  the  traomodtion  by 
vhieh  denee  of  the  oane  tribe  were  twmd  at  op- 
pi.wite  exlrcmilie*  of  the  eouiitry."  (Tfi  :1  a  nil,  '  r.^ 
and  app.  i.  toL  iL)  The  names  of  the  ditl'erent 
denea  wen  taken,  some  finom  the  chief  towns  io 
them,  as  Marathon,  EleusiA,  and  Achamne  ;  some 
from  the  names  of  houses  or  clans,  such  05  the 
Dnedalidae,  Boutadne,  &c  The  largest  of  all 
iKtts  the  demiu  of  Acharnae,  which  in  the  time  of 
the  Feloponnesian  war,  ww  so  extensive  aa  to 
■uppl/  a  force  of  no  less  than  three  thousand 
heavy -armed  men.  (Comp.  Thnc.  iL  IBl,) 

In  explanation  of  toeir  eonsdlatian  and  idation 
to  the  state  in  general,  wc  may  observe,  thnt  they 
ibnoed  indemndent  cofporabona,  and  had  each 
their  seretaf  magistrates,  Unded  and  other  pro- 
perty, with  a  coramoii  treaswry.  They  had  like- 
oriae  their  ramective  convocations  convened  by  the 
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the  public  biuiness  of  the  dcmus,  such  as  the  Iea#« 
ing  of  its  estatea,  the  el^tions  of  oiiioers,  the  re« 
vision  of  the  reiristers  or  ligts  of  Demotaf  (  57)/k5t<u ), 
and  the  admiMioii  of  new  members.  [  DsMii.iii.ui.J 
Moreover,  each  demus  appears  to  have  kept  what 
was  called  a  iasA^ffiotfTMc^,  or  list  itf  tbe«» 
DeoMlae  who  were  entitled  to  irste  al  the  ijenenU 
asaeniblie*  of  the  whole  |K'opfe.  Iti  a  fiiiauii.il 
point  of  view,  they  supplanted  the  old  "  naucra* 
ries**of  the  fear  tribes,  each  deoms  being  reqoirad 
to  furnish  to  the  state  a  cert;iin  i]ti  tn  of  in.ui  y, 
and  contingent  of  troopa,  wbeiievt-r  iiect:M>ary. 
Independent  of  thesi^  bonds  of  tmton,  each  demua 
seems  to  havt-  had  its  peculiar  teniplr>i,  and  reli- 
gious worship  (Sij/AOTOta  Itpd,  I'uus.  i.  ;5l  ;  PuUax, 
viiL  lOU),  the  officiating  priests  in  which  were 
cboeea  hy  the  Demotoe  (Don.  e.  EuImL,  pu  ISiS); 
so  that  both  in  a  civil  snd  religious  point  of  view, 
the  demi  np[M-ar  as  niiii"r  cnnunuriitic!*,  whose  ma- 
gistrates, moreover,  were  obliged  to  submit  to  a 
MKMuvio,  in  die  oune  way  as  the  pablic  offieecs 
of  the  whole  state.  Flut  VKsides  the  macistrates, 
such  as  demarchtt  and  treasurers  (rofiiai),  elected 
by  ench  parish,  we  also  read  of  judges,  who  were 
called  8i»t««rTiit  ».r~-rt  J/j^ouv ;  the  iuuhImt  of  ihr«e 
officers,  origituiily  ilnrty,  wa*  aitcrwaids  uicrriuied 
to  forty,  and  it  appears  that  they  made  circuito 
thlDUgh  the  different  districts,  to  administer  justice 
in  bH  eases  where  the  matter  in  dispute  was  not 
more  th;iu  ten  drachmae  in  value,  more  important 
questiotu  being  reserved  for  the  hmrtgruL  ^Hodt* 
wideker,  p.  37.) 

On  the  tir^t  institution  'T  the  Jcmi,  CI- isthenet 
increased  the  strength  of  the  ir\iun^  or  commooislty, 
by  making  many  new  dtitens,  amnagst  whom  nrs 
s;iid  to  liave  been  incliidfd  not  only  strangeiB  and 
re.si<ient  t'-  reigucrjt,  but  ako  slaves.  (Anst>  ^W. 
iii.  ].)*  Now  admission  into  a  demus  was  ncces- 
sary,  before  any  individual  could  enter  upon  his 
full  rights  and  privileges  as  an  Attic  citizen  ;  nnd 
though  in  the  fir.-it  instance,  every  one  was  enrolled 
in  the  register  of  the  demns  in  which  his  propertx 
and  lesidenee  lay,  this  rektion  did  not  eondniie  to 
hold  with  all  the  Deniotae  ;  fur  since  n  son  wns 
registered  in  the  demos  of  bis  real  or  adoptive 
fatoer,  and  the  former  might  change  his  residence, 
it  would  often  happen  that  the  meinbers  of  it 
dcmus  did  not  all  reside  in  it.  Still  tlits  would 
not  cause  any  incenvcnienee,  since  tht>  meetings 
of  each  dcmtis  were  not  hrld  within  il-i  limits,  but 
at  Athens.  (Dcm.  c.  AV>u/.  p.  13U"2.)  No  one, 
however,  could  purchase  pro[H>rty  situate  within  a 
demiu  to  which  no  did  not  himself  belong,  without 
(taying  to  the  demarehs  a  fee  for  the  privilege  of 
doing  80  (/7»CTTjTj/t(5»'\  which  would,  of  course, 
go  to  the  treasury  of  the  demus.  ^Bdckh,  PwhU 
Bern.  ofAOms,  p.  297,  Snd  ed.) 

Two  of  thi  most  iinporUint  functions  of  the 
general  asseinbiies  of  the  demi,  were,  the  admis- 
sion of  new  members  and  the  revision  of  the 
names  of  menilK^rs  already  n  lnrTj  ,!.  Th-  rr-'^trr 
of  enrolment  was  called  Xii^iapxtKoy  yya^LfjuxTtLov^ 
because  any  penott  whose  name  was  inscribed  ia 
it  could  enter  npoo  «a  inheritanoa  and  e^|oj  ft 


*  HoWohs  4ipvK4Ttv(T(  ^tvovs  K<d  iovkovs 
linoiKoys,  This  pass^e  has  given  rise  to  much 
dispute,  and  has  been  eeonderrt  by  many  erittet 

to  afford  nr^  <!fn^c  ;  ljut  no  emendation  which  hat 
been  propttsed  u  better  than  tlie  received  text.  Soft 
Obak^  JKufeiy  ^<ft«MW  tcL  iT.  ^  170. 
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pfttrimory,  tb«  erprewion  for  which  in  Attfle  j 
hm^  «4amlMt  to      tUmm  piMM  mKvw  i«rw- ' 

dttatem.  Thcic  m;ister«  were  k-pt  Vy  'Am-  de- 
■MTciu,  who,  with  the  aaiirotMaioo  ot  the  otcnibcn 

•r  tk*  4«MN  iiimIIi*  is  |— I  ■mi^,  i». 

or  fT3a«A  naniM  acoirdiiig  to  etrraRMtaiieet. 
Thu«,  when  a  youth  wa«  propoMd  for  enntlmcnt, 
il  «M  eompetent  for  any  demote  to  object  to  hit 
■iiiMinn  on  Uw  gywiwi  of  ill^giilBMWj, «  ma- 
dtiaeuhiiv  by  tlM  ride  of  ritfar  mraat.  Tk« 
lX:r..  Li  '  (1. 1  ilfd  on  tlie  validitv  ol  tht  *o  nliiec- 

-  I 

tMNu  under  the  wnrtinn  of  an  oath,  and  the  quc*- 
li—  tw  dutBwdiiJ  hyaiajorityef  ytifc  (Ileai. 

e.  /TkA.  p.  13 If!.)  1  In-  lamc  [tnKr»s  wa«  ohi«ned 
wht-n  a  citizen  chaugc<l  hi*  deniiu  io  con*e((ueiice 
of  aduption.  (Immhi  DtAftU.  HmtL  p.  66.  17.) 
>->nit  :uii<-«,  howorer,  a  demarch  wm  brilx'd  to 
pLi.  e,  or  a»-i»t  in  pLwiii^,  on  liie  rrjrij.iiT  of  a 
d«-niiiv  persons  whu  hail  no  claim  to  cilizen»hip. 
^DesuMth.  e.  LaoeL  p.  1091.)  To  remedy  thia  ad- 
Biknaii  of  epariaM  dtfawiu  ( vap«yy^irT oi>  the 
Stai^^xrtf  w.-ii  iii-tituted.  |  I)iAl'MSriili>lH.  |  ' 
Jjutly,  ctowM  aad  other  hoiMnuy  dwunction* 
cMld  b*  awnJeJ  Vy  the  dead  n  the  mm  «»y  aa 
by  the  trilies.  (K.  F.  Hermann,  Crinh.  Stu^ilt- 
tUUrUL  1  111,  &c.  :  Wachsraulh,  //,lun.  AlUr- 
Hmmuk.  toI.  L  p.  .544,  tce^  2nd  ed. ;  Leake,  Tke 
Itrmi  of  Attihi,  London,  2nd  o<i.  :  U'lM, 

Ihf  iMmfa  RM  AttUta.)  [U.  W.J 

DENA'RIUS^  the  principal  Mlver  eoin  among 
the  Rofiiana,  wa«  ao  called  beauue  it  wasonginally 
equal  to  ten  ataea  ;  but  on  the  reduction  of  the 
weight  of  the  aa  [As],  it  was  made  er|iial  to  lix- 
teoo  ezcejii  in  nUitary  pay,  in  which  it  waa 
MiD  ndcened  •■  eqnal  to  ten  a«e&  {V\\m.H.S. 
xxxiiu  13.)  Th"  di/rariu*  waa  fimt  coined  five 
yean  befiore  the  firat  Puuic  war,  &  c.  269.  [An- 
•BirrvM.]  Tkarewen  orifianlly  84  denarii  to  a 
pound  (Plin.  //.  iV.  xxx iii.  46  ;  Cchun.  r.  1 7.  §  1  X 
bat  aabeequently  96.  At  what  time  thi«  reduction 
VMMdeia  the  weight  of  the  deoariua  la  uncertain, 

it  ia  aot  mentioned  in  hiator^.  Some  have  con- 
jacsimd  that  it  waa  completed  m  Ncro'k  n  tgn  ;  and 
Mr.  Iluaaey  {Attciemi  Weujhtn,  &c.  p.  I'M)  jii»tly 
MMrk%  tbnt  bvetoniiia  {JmL  &4)  pravea  that  84 
denarii  wentetin  todie  pound,  aboot  the  year  a.  u 
50  ;  since  if  we  n  ckoii  !"»  to  the  jxnirid.  the  pro- 
portion of  the  Taluc  of  gold  to  ailrer  ia  7'U  to  1, 
wUth  ii  indifalj  Imt;  wide  the  v^m  «o  the 
elh»  euppeiition,  fr>  to  I,  ii  man  pwhnhl^  Cen- 
pnie  AitOBi«Ti;it. 

Mr.  Huaaey  calculates  the  average  veq^  ef  the 
df !  n^ii  <;'iitifd  at  the  end  nf  the  commonwealth 
liX  <'0  graiiii«,  and  tltoae  under  the  empire  at  52*5 
gnina.  If  we  deduct,  aa  the  aTerage,  of  the 
weight  for  alloy,  Uraia  the  denarii  of  the  coounon- 
wealtlH  thcM  wai  itoMb  M  gniae  if  im  rilver ; 
and  riaeetheihaia««0Bl«faMj807fniMef  pure 

5a 

bItct,  tike  valae  of  the  beet  denarii  wiD  be  ^ 

of  a  ahillin?,  Tvu'H'^  prirp  ;  which  may  lie 
reckoned  in  roond  nombeca  If  the  aaue 

Mthed  ef  redteriwr  he  applU  to  the  ktar 
dfMrint,  itj  value  will  ))c  ahoirt7*4pflMiber7|dL 
(Htotoy.pp.  141,  142.) 

The  Raiman  cmna  of  ailrer  went  at  one  time  aa 
low  down  aa  the  fortieth  part  of  the  denariua,  the 
terunciua.  They  w  ere,  the  quimiriui  or  half  de- 
aariua,  the  arMfrtiva  or  qnarter  denariua  [Sk.<<tkr- 
cnrsj,  theWeffa  or  teatk  oCthe  dcoMiae  (o^wdto 
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the  at\  the  tmditlla  or  half  libella,  and  the  temn' 
nui  or  iiuarter  lihella. 

The  quiiiariufl  waa  alao  called  ridoriatm  (Cr. 
I'm  Ftmt.  .S),  from  the  impreaainn  of  n  timire  of 
Victory  which  it  bore.  Pliny  {U.S.  xxjtiii.  IS) 
aaya  that  victoriett  were  Am  coined  at  Rone  in 
puraoaaee  of  the  lex  Cledin  ;  end  that  previoaa  to 
that  time,  they  wrrf-  importfd  ax  an  article  of  trade 
from  Illjrrii.  The  Clodiua,  who  propoaed  thia  hiw, 
is  auppuefd  to  have  bem  the  pmeo  who  obtained 
a  triumph  for  hi*  rictoriet  in  Utrio,  whence  ho 
brought  home  a  larjre  turn  of  money  (Liv.  xli.  I.H); 
which  would  fix  the  firet  coinage  of  the  victi>ri;iti 
at  lUme.  B.  c.  177  \  that  ii,  M  yenia after  the  fiial 

•ilver  coinage. 

If  the  denariua  weighed  60  gniina,  the  teronriut 
would  only  hare  weighed  1^  ft. ;  which  would 
hove  been  ao  aaiall  a  eoin,  that  iome  have  deabted 
whether  it  waa  ever  coine<l  in  lilver  ;  for  we 
know  that  it  was  coined  in  copper.  [Aa.]  But 
Varro  {De  IJm^.  Ul  t.  174,  ed.  MOller)  na»ee  H 
amonc  th«'  'ilvrr  n  iiis  with  the  lil>e!la  and  nem- 
bella.  It  14,  however,  improbable  that  the  lerun- 
ciua  continued  to  be  ooinMl  in  ailver  after  the  ee 
had  hei-n  rcfiticed  tt  of  the  denannfi  ;  for 
then  the  teninciiK  would  have  been  jj'^th  of  the 
denarin*.  whereas  Varro  only  de»crit>ei  it  lu  a 
eubdiviaion  of  libelk,  when  the  ktter  waa  ^th  of 
the  denaritia.  In  the  thne  of  Cirm^  the  libelU 
appenr*  to  h  ive  been  the  imalleAt  niiver  coin  in  lue 
(Cic  Pro,  liote.  Com.  c  4)  ;  and  it  ie  frMpNBtlj 
need,  not  nerely  to  expreaa  n  ailver  eoin  eqoai  to 
the  a.*,  but  any  very  small  sum.  (Plaut  Cm.  ii.  5. 
7,  CufM.  V.  1.  27.)  UronoTiua  (De  iie»t*rtii$^  ii.  2), 
however,  maintains  that  then  waa  no  auch  coin  aa 
the  lilM'lIa  when  Varro  wrote  ;  but  that  the  word 
was  UM'd  to  signify  the  tenth  |iart  of  a  s<  .^tenuis. 
No  fjiecimena  of  the  libella  are  now  found. 

If  the  denarina  be  reckoned  in  value  StU/.,  the 
other  eoina  which  have  been  ncnttoDed,  wul  be  ti 
theiallewinf  i«lae: — 


Pence 

Fartb. 

Tern  nc  IBS  •  •   •  • 

Sembella     •    •    •  . 

1  Of,:; 

Libella  .   .   •   •  . 

2' 125 

Seatertine   .   •   .  . 

2 

•5 

Quinariui  er  Vfaloriatua 

4 

1 

Denariua    .    .    .  ■ 

8 

2 

It  hu  beta  fre^oeatlj  atated  that  the  deaari 


a 
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is  equal  in  value  to  the  drachma ;  but  this  is  not 
^iiit«  correct.  The  Attic  dmebma  was  almost 
<HiuaI  to  9j<i.,  whereas  we  have  seen  that  the 
denarius  vna  but  little  above  8^.  The  later 
drachmae,  however,  appear  to  have  fallen  off  in 
weight ;  ami  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  tbej  were 
at  one  time  nouir  ennu>.'li  (><]ual  to  paw  for  equal 
Gro?ii>viu8  has  given  nil  the  authoritkc  npoa  tbc 
subject  in  hu  De  SeMertiit  (iii  'J). 

The  earlieil  domii  haw  inaanj,  on  tlie  ob- 
verse, the  head  of  Rome  with  a  hclmpt,  tho 
Diotcuri,  or  the  head  of  Jupiter.  Af  aiiy  have,  ou 
tbe  nverso,  chariou  drawn  1^  two  or  four  horses 
(hiffof,  qtHvlnijiti-),  whence  they  arc  called  respect- 
ively bitfuii'iknii<fuadriifatiy  sc.  nummi.  [DlOATUS.] 
BoUM  denarii  weit  eiUed  aerrati  (Tacit.  Cerm.  5), 
becanse  tboir  edoea  won  notcbed  like  a  taw,  which 
appears  to  have  oeen  done  to  prove  that  tbe^  were 
solid  silver,  ;ind  not  j)l;itcd.  Many  of  the  titile 
denarii,  as  those  of  the  Aeliaa,  Calpamion,  Pa- 
plniaii,  Tnlliani  and  nuineraiis  other  geiite%  an 
marked  uith  the  imaunl  X,  m  oidcr  to  ahow 
their  value. 

Pliny  {H,  N.  xxxiii.  13)  speaks  of  the  denarius 

aureus.  GmnoviTis  {f>f  Si  sin:  iii.  15)  s;iys,  that 
this  coin  was  never  struck  at  K4)uio  ;  but  there  is 
one  of  Al^iustus  in  the  Dritiah  lluscum,  waigfaug 
CO  eraint,  and  others  of  less  weight.  The  avetage 
Wright  of  the  common  aureus  was  120  grains. 
[AuRUM.]  In  1;U<T  linns,  a  t'o[>[wr  coia  was 
called  denarius.  (Ducangc, «.  v.  Denarius.) 

DENICA'LES  FE'RIAR  [Fxruk.] 

DKNTA'LE.    fARATnr  m  ] 

DENTIFRrCIUM  (o«<»»T<Jr/i»;A/to),  dentriiice 
or  tooth-powder,  appean  to  havo  been  skilfully 
prffkirfd  nnd  crenorally  u'^cd  among  the  Romans. 
A  variety  of  substances,  such  the  booet,  hoofs, 
and  horns  of  certain  animals,  crabs^  qgj^ahells,  and 
the  shells  of  the  oyster  and  the  murex,  constituted 
the  basis  of  the  pref:«imtion.  Having  been  pre- 
viously huriit,  b'liin-'iiiiifs  iiiixtd  with  huney, 
they  were  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  Though 
fiiticy  and  lopentitioa  often  Greeted  the  dieiee  of 
tl  ■  i  i  urL-dii-iits,  tile  addition  of  astriiiijcnts,  such 
as  tuyrrh,  or  of  nitre  and  ol  iuu-tshuru  ground  in  a 
nw  state,  indicatet  science  which  was  the  result  of 
expcricnco,  the  intention  Lcintf  not  only  to  clean 
the  teeth  and  to  render  them  w  hito,  but  iil»u  tu  iix 
them  when  loose,  ^tri>ni,'then  the  gums,  and  to 
assuage  tooth-ache.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxviii.  49,  zxxL 
46,  xxxii.  21,  2G.)  Pounded  pumice  was  a  more 
dubious  article,  though  Pliny  (xxxvi.  42)  s-iys, 

Utilissima  iinnt  ex  his  dentiflricia,**    [J.  Y.J 

DEPENSI  ACTIO.  flwr^wJ^wao-] 

DEPORTA'TIO.  ri^XM/.i.M.] 
DEPO'SITI  ACTIO.  [Dkpositum.J 
DEPO'SITUM.  The  notion  of  deporitmn  is 
this:  a  movcalde  tliini;  is  ^vr^-n  hy  one  man  to 
another  to  keep  until  it  is  dcni:uui"d  bark,  and 
without  any  reward  for  the  trouble  of  keriiintr  it. 
The  party  who  makes  the  deposituni  is  called  de- 
poneut  or  depoMtor^  nnd  he  who  receives  the  thing 
is  called  dejxmiarim.  The  act  of  deposit  may  bo 
nirely  Tolontaiy ;  or  it  may  be  from  neeeasity,  as 
in  the  case  of  fire,  shipwreck,'  or  other  eaanaltr. 
The  depositariiis  is  bound  to  talio  care  of  the 
thii^  which  he  has  ciMiscnted  to  receive.  He  can- 
not use  the  thing  unlesa  be  has  permiseiott  to  use 
it,  either  by  express  words  or  by  necessary  im- 
plication, if  tlie  thinjj  is  one  quae  usu  non  con- 
mutur,'^  and  it  ia  giTon  to  »  panon  to  bo  need. 


the  transaction  becomes  a  ca&e  of  locatio  and  con- 
ductio  [  LoCAlw],  if  money  is  to  be  paid  Ar  tbo 
use  of  it ;  or  a  case  of  commodatum  [Coat moda- 
tum],  if  nothing  is  to  be  poid  for  the  use.  If  a 
bag  of  money  not  sealed  up  is  the  subject  of  the 
depoeitom,  and  the  depoaitafioa  at  any  tinio  aska 
for  pemisaien  to  ue  it,  the  money  beeones  a  lean 
[Mi'TUI'm]  from  the  time  when  the  yM-nnission 
is  granted  ;  if  the  dcponena  proffers  the  use  of  the 
money,  it  boeomai  a  loan  from  tho  timo  when  the 
depositarins  bcprins  U>  use  it.  (Dig.  1*2.  tit  1.  s.  9. 
§  9, ».  10.)  If  money  is  dcpoiited  with  the  condition 
that  the  »aine  amount  be  returned,  the  use  of  it  ia 
tacitly  i^iven.  If  tho  depositnin  continues  purely  i 
deposit  urn,  the  dcpo&ilariua  ia  bound  to  make  good 
any  damage  to  it  which  happens  through  dolus  or 
culpa  kta  t  and  he  is  bound  to  icstoce  the  thii^ 
en  demand  to  the  deponens,  or  to  the  person  to 
whom  the  depmens  orders  it  to  be  restored.  If 
several  persons  had  received  the  deposit,  they  were 
severally  liaUe  $»  the  whole  (in  soUdnm).  7*bo 
remedy  of  the  dcpoiiens  against  the  depositarins,  is 
by  an  actio  depositi  direct*.  The  dcpositorius  is 
entitled  to  be  secored  a^rainst  all  damage  which 
he  mar  hare  sustained  '''rri-v^^h  anv  culpa  on  the 
{ijirl  of  the  dcpMMen',  and  to  all  costs  and  expenses 
incurred,  liy  his  charge ;  and  bia  remedy  against 
the  deponens  is  by  an  actio  depositi  contraria. 
The  actio  was  in  duplum,  if  the  deposit  was  made 
from  nere'i'-ity  ;  if  the  depositiirius  wa»  iniilty  of 
dolus,  in&mia  was  a  consequence.  (Inst.  3.  tit.  14 
(15) :  Cod.  4.  tit.  34  :  Dig.  16L  tit  9;  Cic.  lis 
i.  ](>  ;  Jnv.  S<if.  xiii.  CO  ;  Dirlcicn,  Ueberftckt^  (cc 
p.  5i)7  i  Thtbaut,  System,  &c  §  480,  &c.  9th 
ed.)  [O-M 

DESERTOR,  is  defined  by  Modestinu*.  to  be 
one  "qui  per  prolixuiu  U-inpus  vagatus,  redueitur,'* 
and  differs  from  an  emansor,  ^'  (jui  diu  vagatiist  ad 
cnstra  egreditur."  (Dig.  49.  tit.  16.  s.  3.)  Those 
who  deserted  in  time  of  pence,  were  punished  by 
loss  of  rank,  cor|)onil  chastisement,  fines,  ignomini- 
ona  dismission  from  tho  aerrio^  &c  TImso  who 
left  die  standards  in  time  of  war  were  nsnsiny 
punislied  w  ith  death.  The  Iranffitipir,  or  deserters 
to  the  enemy,  when  taken,  were  sometimes  de- 
prived of  their  hands  or  feet  (LIt.  zztL  IS)^  bnt 
uenenUly  were  pit  to  doal^  (Liptinai  D$  MUtL 

Hum.  iv.  4.) 

DESIGNATOR.  [FuNrs.] 
DESMOTE'RinX  (Sc<r^M»T^pi<w).  [Carckr  I 
DESPOSIONAl  TAE  (5f«rs-o<rioroi>ro4.)  [Ci- 

VlTAS-l 

DESULTOR  {iLwoSiryit,  fAtragdnn),  lit*, 
rally  "one  who  leaps  off,*'  was  applied  to  a  per- 
son who  rode  several  horses  or  chariot?,  leaiim;; 
from  one  to  the  other.  As  early  as  the  Homeric 
times,  we  find  tho  deaeriptiott  of  aman,  who keepa 
four  horses  abreast  at  full  palloji,  and  leaps  from 
one  ui  another,  amidst  a  crowd  of  admiring  spec- 
tators. (//!.  XV.  679—664.)  In  tho  gaans  of  the 
Uoman  cin'u.s  this  sport  "n-j  nl'^d  very  popul;ir. 
1  he  Roman  dtiulwr  genenilly  rode  only-  two 
ho;«€«  at  the  same  time,  sitting  on  them  wiUiout  a 
saddle,  and  vaulting  upon  either  of  them  at  Ilia 
pleastire.  (Isid.  Oriff.  xviii.  39.)  He  wore  a  hat  or 
(  aj)  made  of  felt.  The  taste  for  the*e  exerc^es  was 
carried  to  so  gnuu  an  extent,  that  young  men  of 
tiie  highest  rank  not  only  drove  bq^  and  ifnad* 
rigae  in  the  clrnni,  but  exhibited  the.ie  feats  of 
horsemanship.  (Suet,  JuL  39.)  Among  other  na- 
tions this  ipadaa  of  aqMatiiu  doxMi^.  wm 
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applied  to  the  parposos  of  wnr.  LInr  mentions  a 
troop  of  hortc>  ia  the  Nuniiduiu  annr,  iu  wbkll 
each  toldivr  wu  supplied  with  a  couple  of  lMMii» 
and  ia  the  htitt  of  hattl«%  and  when  clad  in  ar- 
moar,  would  loap  with  tiie  frrmtrtt  aue  and  cele- 
rity firom  that  w  hich  waa  wearied  or  diaat>lt-<i  uj>>>n 
Htm  hack  of  tb«  bant  which  waa  atill  aouod  and 
freah.  (zxiii.  29).  Tha  Scythians,  Anocniaiia,  and 
•orae  of  the  Ituiiaii',  wi-rv  »kill>  il  iii  li.i-  tMnc  art, 
Th*  aanaxed  waodcat  abowa  tliree  hgurea  of 
teBHaNB»  ana  Inm  a  baoaaa  lamp,  pabliahed  hj 
BartoH  (AntuAe  LmtnM  Sfpo/miii^  L  24),  the 
others  from  coina.  lo  all  thaaa  the  rider  wears  a 
polraa,  or  cap  of  fth^  Mid  kia  hone  is  without  a 
aaddle  ;  but  the«e  examptei  prort*  that  he  hod  the 


■ae  both  of  the  whip  and  the  reia.  On  the  roim 
W  alaa  obaerva  Ik*  WlWlk  Md  palin-bninrh  as 


DETESTATIO  S ACUORI  M.  [OUMlJ 
D£VKltbO  laUM.  lCai  ruNA.J 
DEUNX.  fA*.  pi  14<»,  b  t  LflHU.) 
DKXTANS.    [As.  p.  no.    ;  l.uiii^.] 
DiABATK  HIA  {^laSar-npia),  a  iHU:ririce  of- 
faad  la  Zetu  niid  Athena  by  the  kings  of  Sparta, 
upon  paftjiirii?  th»>  fn»nti<  rs  of  I^ceda*Tnon  with 
the  comnuuKl  of  an  army.    If  the  victims  were 
onfavoorable,  thev  duijanded  the  army  and  re- 
innied  heaw.  (Xan.  Ji»  M9.  Lae.  xL'2  ;  Tbac 
r  54,4M16.) 

DIADEM  A  (oidi-nfia\  a  white  fillet  used  to 
racirda  tba  kead  (/ueia  aila,  VaL  JkUx.  tI  2. 
I  7%  Tha  iaTcatMo  af  tHia  omaBMit  ia  by  Pliny 
1  vii.  5")  attributed  to  **  Lilx-r  Pater.*"  Diodorus 
biculus  adds  (iv.  p.  2o0,  WesseL),  that  he  wnre  it 
to  aanage  headache,  the  consequence  of  indulgence 
in  wine.  .Arcordinyly,  in  work»  «f  ancient  art,  Dio- 
ayns  wcnrs  a  pL-iin  bandage  on  his  head,aa  shown 
in  the  cut  under  Canthaao*.  Tba  deomtion 
ia  properly  OrientaL  It  ia  eoaunoaly  repnaented 
an  the  houb  of  Eastern  monarcks.  Justin  ( zii.  3) 
riLitr-s  that  .\IcxaiKi"  r  the  (  ircat  adopted  the  lart'o 
djadaoi  af  the  kiiwa  of  Peniat  the  cads  of  which 
fen  opoa  tka  sboiridert,  and  that  this  mark  of  my- 
ally  was  pn-Jtenred  by  his  successors.  AnUmy 
•aruBcd  it  io  tua  liunnotu  imaroiwuan  with  (Jkv 


DIAKTBTICA.  Ml 

potra  in  Eftypt.  (Elor\i»,  iv.  II.)  Arli.m  says 
(  r.  //.  vi.  'M)  that  thi-  kmgs  uf  that  country  bad 
tba  fl|puv  of  an  asp  upon  their  diadctaa.  In  pri^ 
ce*S  uf  tirno  the  »«  i.Sturn  [  Li- ■■«!  the  di^tdeiaa 
on  the  hi'.«d  of  Zeus,  and  \ariuu.«  uthcr  di'iuiliea 
beaidea  Diiiiiy—  (  Mid  fl  was  aUo  gradaally  aa> 
aamad  by  tha  aarvdgna  of  tha  Weaten  wurld. 
It  was  tied  behind  in  a  bow  ;  whcnoe  Tantus 
(.In*.  tL  '.17)  •|Miiki  of  till*  Kuphrati-*  rii>iii);  in 
wavaa  white  wuh  fioaa,  ao  aa  to  rraetnUe  a  dia- 
daflk*  By  thaadditiaBeffeMaBd  geroa,  and  by 
a  contintuil  itun  .iM*  in  richness,  sis*',  aiid  spi.  n- 
dour,  this  Uuiditgti  was  at  length  ouorvrted  uito 
the  croam  which  has  been  for  many  eantariea  tba 
badjre  of  tovrrt  i-.Tity  i,'i  ii;  "!-  rri  Kuniix-.    (.1.  Y.| 

Dl.ADlLA  .^lA  {SifiliMaaia)^  m  its  inuat  ex- 
tendrd  sense  ia  a  mere  synoaym  of  Mn|:  taekai« 
callr*  it  dciM^  the  proceedings  in  a  contest  lar 
praereoee  between  two  or  morv  riral  parties  ;  aa, 
for  instance,  iu  the  case  of  seTeral  claiiaing  to 
succeed  as  hain  ar  lagalaaa  to  iW  aatata  of  a  de- 
ceased penao.  Upon  Ml  accaaiaw  af  thia  kind,  it 
will  be  !>);<' n(  <l  that,  as  ail  the  ('.urnantA  ar<* 
similarly  tilimted  with  respect  to  the  subject  of 
dispute,  the  ordinary  riaasificatiaa  af  tba  Utiganla 
ii»  {ilaiiitilT*  and  defendants  Ixx-omes  no  loii^v  r 
plicablc.  This,  in  fctct,  is  the  essential  dutiititioii 
betwaco  tbe  pcuoeedinfla  ia  tBMtiw  Mid  all  oihrt 
suits  ia  whicA  tba  partita  appear  as  imnM'diately 
opposed  to  each  other ;  bat  as  far  as  forma  are  cuii- 
crnicd,  we  are  not  U>id  that  they  were  paculiarlv 
chaiacteriaedL  Bcaidea  the  caaa  afaora  Mantiaae4 
than  ara  aavaial  otbara  to  ba  dasard  witb  it  in 
reA[iect  of  the  objiit  of  pri<ci-i-diii;;i  )m  in;^  aB  sb* 
solute  acquisition  of  property.  Auiong  tiieaa  Mia 
to  be  raduMMd  tha  ahttms  of  phTate  aedilon  «pa« 

.1  t  ;it«  (i  cst.iN-,  aiid  the  t<>i)t«-»t»  bctw«fn  iii- 
f irjiKT*  claiuiuiji!  n-wiixds  prop.«»ed  by  the  stale  for 
the  discovery  of  crimea,  Aic,  as  upon  tbe  occasion 
of  the  mutUation  of  the  llcrmac  (Audoc  14)  and 
the  like.  The  other  class  of  cauies  included  und«-r 
thf  ^nirnil  term  oMisista  of  cates  like  the  antxl  hit 
of  the  thafarcha  [ ANTiiKjataj,  caotcata  aa  t*  who 
«M  la  ba  held  laapenaiUa  la  tba  atata  far  paUi* 
prn[«  rty  nllic-d  to  havi-  been  tnntffrrcd  on  one 
band  and  denied  on  the  other  (aa  iu  Dam.  e. 
Ettry.  0t  Mtm.\  and  questiona  aa  to  wha  ahodd 
ondertakc  a  chorriji.u,  ivi<\  niatiy  dthiT*,  in  «!iirh 
exemptions  frum  piTbuiial  or  petiuuary  lialtiiitica 
to  the  state  wen*  the  aubject  of  claim  by  rival 
parties.  In  a  dmdicaAia,  ns  in  an  ordinary  8«<n|, 
the  proper  court,  the  |iresiding  magistrate:,  and  tho 
ezperiM  t  of  the  trial,  mainly  depended  upon  tb^ 
(MH  uiiar  object  of  tha  proceedioga,  Mid  fnmaU  no 
leading  cbancteriitica  far  dkaiMiBB  wder  tba 
general  u-rra.  ( I'Uilner,  Ptotm  mad  Khgmt^  U. 
(>.17.  s.i).)    lDiKB.1  (J.8.1L1 

DIAIK)SEI8  (liaMMit.)  [Dumomajl] 

DIAETA.  fI)oMi«.l 

DIAKTK  TICA,  or  DIAETE  TILE  (»ia4Ti,- 
rt«4),  one  of  tbe  principal  hiaacbea  into  which 

the  ancients  divided  the  art  and  iwienrp  of  medi- 
cine. IMxDiciNA.)  The  word  is  dt-nvcd  frnm 
SiOiTo,  which  meant  much  the  same  n»  mir  word 
ditt.  It  is  defined  by  Celsus  (lAs  Mndic  Piae&iU 
in  lib.  i.)  to  signify  that  part  of  medidna  fnoa 
ruin  iMiiLtur,  "  wtiich  curi-s  di liv  nx-aiis  of 
n'gimen  and  dii-t and  a  siinilar  ejtplaoatioo  ia 
iriven  by  Plato  (op.  Diog.  lASrU  UL  1.  f  Sd.) 
r^'.k'  r)  strictly  in  \\\\%  iinc,  it  would  correspond 
very  nearly  with  tbe  laodetu  di^Uic*^  and  tbitt^ift 


te«  DUETETICA. 

the  meaning  wUeh  it  tlwayB  liettn  !n  the  enriier 

medical  writm,  and  that  which  will  Im>  ndhi-rcd 
to  IB  the  {MrcMint  ankte  ;  ia  some  of  the  later  aa- 
tlms,  it  Menw  to  mm|Mebenct  Cettiit*^  teeoiid  giand 

division,  /'harnKu-rufim,  and  )S  used  liy  SiTtboDltu 
Laigiu  (iM  t'omiMM.  Medicam.  §  200)  timplj  in 
oppositioD  to  eAirun/ia,  ao  a*  to  answer  caoKlIy  to 
the  province  of  our  plysirtan. 

No  attention  sc«nu  to  have  hoon  paid  to  tliis 
Vranch  of  aaikiBg  before  the  date  of  Hippo- 
aatm,  Hotner  renrMmta  Machaon,  who  had  been 
froonded  in  the  sooalder  by  an  arrow  (//.  xi.  507) 
iiad  forced  to  quit  the  ficM,  as  takinij  a  dniii;,'ht 
compoied  of  wine*  goatV-milk  chcccc,  and  tiour 
(Md.  €38),  whidi  certainly  bo  modeni  aurgenn 
would  prescribe  in  such  a  csiae.  (S-e  Plat  De 
liepubl.  ill  pp.  405,  40(1  ;  Mnx.  Tyr.  Serm.  29  ; 
Athen.  i.  p.  10.)  llippocr.iti  .<>  s<  cma  to  claim  for 
himself  the  credit  of  Iji-iii;;  the  first  por»nn  who 
had  atudied  thi.i  subject,  and  that  **  the  an- 
cients had  written  nothing  on  it  worth  mention- 
mg"  {De  Rat,  Vict,  ia  Marh.  Aeul.  voL  iL  p.  26, 
ed.  KQhn).  Among  the  works  commonly  ascribed 
to  Ilippocmtcs,  there  are  four  that  bear  upon  this 
•ubjcct  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  attempt 
any  thing  like  a  complete  aeeoiint  of  the  opinions 
of  the  ancients  on  tlii^.  |»oint  ;  ihoKe  who  ^vi^h  for 
more  detailed  intorma'.ion  must  be  retiTnfd  to  the 
different  works  on  niniir.-vl  antiquities,  while  in 
this  articlf  nKiition  i**  matlo  of  tmly  such  parti- 
culars as  may  lie  siiji[iosfd  to  have  some  interest 
ioT  the  general  n  ad<  r. 

la  the  works  of  Hippocrates  and  his  t«cces»ora 
•fattoit  an  the  articles  of  food  used  by  the  ancients 
are  mentioned,  and  their  nal  or  sniipu^iiMi  pro- 
pertica  diacwaed,  aometimcs  quite  a«  taincifully  as 
by  Boiton  in  Ut  Awalomy  of  Mtitmeknfif.  In 
B^'nie  respects  they  appear  to  have  heen  much  h\-* 
delicate  in  their  tastes  than  the  modems,  as  we 
find  the  fleah  of  tho  lox,  the  dog,  the  horse,  and 
the  ass  spoken  of  as  common  articles  of  food. 
(Pseudo-liippjcr.  De  Vtct,  Rat,  lib.  ii.  Tol.  i.  pp. 
679,  680.)    With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  wine 


diaok  by  the  aocienta,  wo  may  amTo  at 

ffauif  like  certainty  from  tlw  fiut  that  CaeHae 

Aurelianiis  mentions  it  .^oinetlnnt;  extniordinarv 
that  the  fiuDOoa  Aadcpiadea  at  Rome  in  the  first 
centary  ii.c,  aomedmee  ovdered  hii  patieoti  to 
double  and  trehle  the  quantity  of  w  ine,  till  at  last 
they  drank  half  wine  and  half  water  {IM  Morft. 
Ckftm.  lib.  iiL  c  7.  p.  386),  firom  which  it  appears 
that  wine  was  commonly  diluted  witli  five  or  six 
times  its  quantity  of  water,  liipjx^crales  recom- 
mends wine  to  be  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  water,  and  Oalen  ^ijitnvet  of  the  proportion  ; 
hot  Le  Clere  {Hitt  4»  ta  MU,)  tfamka  that  this 
wasf  only  in  piuticular  cases.  Tn  one  place 
(Paeudo-Hippocr.  Dc  Vict.  Rat.  lib.  iii.  m  fot.) 
the  fMtient,  aftor  great  fiitigne,  ia  ncomnended 
fit0tnr$rii'au  iirof  f|  8fs,  in  which  p-is.'vaae  it  ha*  heum 
much  doubted  whether  actual  imitu'ivuiivH  i»  uieaiit, 
or  only  the  drinking  freely  and  to  cheerfulness," 
in  which  .•ie-iif  the  iwme  word  ia  uwd  by  St.  .lohn 
(ii.  1 0 )  and  the  LXX.  (f/ew.  xliii,  34  j  Cunt.  v. 
1  ;  and  |>etill^  Oen.  ix.  21).  According  to  Ilip- 
pocratM,  tha  avomrttooa  in  which  wine  and  water 
ehootd  be  murad  together,  vary  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year  ;  for  in  tince,  in  summer  the 
wine  abould  be  moat  diluted,  and  in  winter  the 
laaat  eoi  (Comparo  Cdana,  IM  Maik,  I  B.  p.  31. 
adrAigMiL}  Sii«dMofniiiaMMfl%niidballi- 
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iDg,  are  alao  much  inehrted  upon  by  the  writen  oil 

di.'t  and  n-^'imen  ;  hut  for  further  |virticnlars  on 
these  subjects  the  articles  Balnbax  and  Uvm.na- 
aiov  matt  be  eooaalted.   It  may,  however,  ba 

added  that  the  bath  could  not  bive  been  very 
common,  at  l<^t  in  private  fitmiliea,  in  the  time  of 
Hippoemtes,  as  he  aays  {De  Rat.  Viet.  m»  Murh. 
J  cut.  p.  G?)  that  **  there  are  few  houjwa  in  which 
the  accessary  conveniences  are  t«>  be  found." 

Another  very  fiivouiite  practice  with  the  .in- 
dents, both  aa  n  pKvantiva  of  aickneai  and  aa  a 
remedy,  was  the  takii^  of  an  emetic  ftm  time  to 
time.  The  author  of  the  tnatiise  Dr  Virtu*  Ra- 
tiom^  fiiiaely  attributed  to  Ilippocrates,  recom* 
meoda  it  two  or  thice  time*  a  month  <^  iiL  p. 
7)0).  Celsus  considers  it  more  beneficial  in  the 
winter  than  in  the  aummnr  {De  Medic  i.  3.  p.  28), 
and  ~  ih.it  those  who  take  aA  anioUc  twice  * 
month  had  better  do  ro  on  two  successive  days 
than  once  a  fortnight  {fbid.  p.  29).  At  the  time 
in  which  Cdius  wrote,  this  practice  was  so  toni- 
roonly  abused,  that  Asclepiadea,  in  hia  work  JM 
Sanitate  T^trntlu,  rejected  the  nse  of  emetic*  alto- 
gether, "  ( )tTen.-.us,"  fsiys  Ct  Uns  (I^'ul.  j>.  27), 
^  eomin  consuctudioc,  qui  quotidie  cjiciendo  vo- 
randi  fiwultatem  moliuntnr.^  (See  alio  Plin. 
ff.  y.  XX vi.  8.)  It  wns  the  ctutora  among  the 
iioumns  to  take  an  emetic  immediately  before  their 
meula,  in  order  t<>  prepare  tbcmselTta  to  eat  nior<! 
plentifully  ;  and  again  soon  after,  so  as  to  avoid 
any  injury  from  repleiiwu.  Cacro,  iu  hi.^  account 
of  the  day  that  Caesar  spent  with  him  at  hia 
house  in  the  country  (ad  Aft.  x'ni.  52),  aayi,  **  Ac- 
cubuit,  4ntriK^w  agebat,  iuiquc  et  edit  et  bibit 
a5«uri  et  jucunde  ;"  and  this  seems  to  have  been 
considered  a  sort  of  compliment  paid  by  Caesar  to 
hia  hoit,  aa  it  hitimatea  a  Molutien  to  pnM  tha 
dny  cheerfully,  and  to  cat  and  dritik  freely  w  ith 
him.  He  is  represented  as  havinj;  done  the  Ramtf 
thing  when  he  was  entcruiined  hy  Kinp  Dciotania 
(Cic  Pn>  D^  'tnt.  c.  7).  The  glutton  Vilellius  is 
said  to  have  jircservoJ  own  life  by  constint 
emetics,  while  he  dettroy»l  all  hia  componiona 
who  did  not  Die  the  mmo  precantion  (Saet.  VOdL 
e.  IS ;  Dion  Com.  Irr.  9),  m  that  one  of  them, 

who  was  {)revented  by  illness  fnun  dining  with 
him  for  a  few  days,  said,  "  I  should  certainly 
hava  been  dead  if  I  had  not  fallen  aidt.*  Even 

women,  .tft'-r  hnthing  before  sapper,  u.sed  to  drink 
wine  and  tkruw  it  up  again  to  aharpcji  their 
paato— 

fFnleni]  "  scxtarius  alter 
Ducitur  ante  cihum,  rabid:un  facturua  orcxim.** 

Juv.  Sat.  vi.  427,  428. 
so  that  it  might  Inly  be  aaid,  in  the  strong  laa* 
guage  of  Seneca  (€bBa,<Mf  Htlv.  9.  §  10),**  Vomont, 
ut  cdant  ;  edunt,  Ut  vomant"  ( Compare  Sanaca, 
De  Promt,  c.  4.  §  11,  EpiH.  f  21.)  By 
•nae,  the  practica  waa  thooght  so  dfcctnal  fat 
strengthening  the  constitution,  that  it  was  the 
oonsUnt  regimen  of  all  the  ntbletae,  or  profeaacd 
wrestlers,  trained  Ibc  tha  pnhlia  ahowaii  m  aadar 
to  make  them  more  mbust.  Celaua,  however, 
(/.  c  p.  28),  warns  his  readers  against  the  too 
frequent  aae  of  emetics  without  necessity  and 
OMfoly  lor  famiy  and  gluttony,  and  aaya  that 
no  one  who  baa  any  re^ird  fat  bis  headfth,  and 
wishes  to Uva  to  old  1^ oqght  to  make  it  a  daily 
pracUce.  [W.A.O.J 

DIASTBTAB  (ItemrrwIX  aiUt 
lisBiu  Tha  dinatotMaintkBfld  l^lhaAi 
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oniony  were  of  two  kinds  ;  ihm  MM  fslU&t  tmi 
appuinted  by  lot  (cAij^wro^^,  the  otWr  priTiii  wmi 
cha*c-n  {aip*rol)  by  %hf  ]virti«»  who  rtf.md  t<> 
tbem  ib«  dceWM  a  (jiiputwi  gnat,  ifiutrad  ot 
tryiofr  H  Mhtc  •  CMVl  tt  jitiri  ;  tbt  judgmeiiU 
of  ixith,  accordini;  U»  An»tiiil«',  In-iiiit  foumttni  i>ii 
ct^tutj  ntber   thmi  kw        y^^p  i*miniTit§ 

13).  We  ghrtJ!,  in  tbo  first  ()I;ir?>,  tmit  of  tht> 
public  «iiaet«tao,  fuUowUig  04  du*cl^'  a,*  pi>K*ibk- 
tfce  order  and  »ut<-nienta  of  Iludlwalrkrr  m  hi* 
treatiae  **  Ueber  die  oflfitntlichen  and  Prirat- 
Schiedoicbter  Diatelen  in  A  then,  und  den  Proccai 
Vvr  denaelben.*' 

Ansdoigte  SoidM  («.  «.X  tb«  iwbik  Diartetae 
wtn  n^mnA  ta     wt  Imm  tlMUi  60  ywn  of  a^^e  ; 

aft(.rtlin>{  to  Pollux  (viii.  1*2(1)  ami  n<  »\  t }, ius  'i"t 
iem  tbao  60.  Wuh  reflect  to  tbcur  aiunbct  iWre 
is  Miaae  4MBcaltf,  in  cBMUMWira  «f  a  atetoni<rnt  of 

Vr./uin  CDrmnith.  c.  Mrid.  p.  54'.'.  15),  a<<.  r.inii; 
to  wbkb  It  »us  4i(l,  t.  «.  44  for  each  tnt^^, 

^wAi^).    Tbia  nomber,  however,  appean  to  un 
neoeaaarily  large,  nw»e  eapeciallr  when  it  it  con 
aikiered  tbat  the  Attic  oratora  frequently  apeak  ot 
«alj  CM  mkiualm  ia  rmch  caae,  thai  mmm  writrn 
iHmt,  wtdi  gaad  raaaoo,  aoppoae^  Um  leading 

K,  i.  ^  At  any  late,  litigioiia  aa  the  Atbeniani 
wm,  il  mmm  ttia  40  wmC       \mm  MMMgli  for 

The  wordi  Kod'  •kcLtti;*'  ^uA^j^,  iwpl^  that  each 
Irib*  bad  ita  own  arbitrator  ;  an  inference  which  ii 
■opport'  d  liv  Dt-m<>«.thi-n' t  (c.  Eray,  p.  1142.  25), 
where  W  ul  the  arbitraton  of  the  Oeneid 

•ad  Enctheid  tribes:  as  well  as  by  Lytii*  ir 
Fmmd.  ^  7S1 ),  wIm»  in  tke  wards  «paanrAi)<rd^«Kof 
tAthf  «|4f  tM«  ^  'IwataMVTili  ttadCoKraf,  is 
thoogbt  to  allude  tn  th.-  IHa-  ti  tao  '.f  ih*  J1t|.[m. 
tbooatid  trib*.    With  r^ard  to  the  ciectiun  uf 
tlMM  oCean,  it  »  dbabdU  tber  w  i  re 

c?i"«»  n  l.y  tfii-  itK-nilx  rs  of  thi'  trllw  f.  r  which  thi'y 
abjudicated,  or  ui  a  geiici^il  UA«ciiibly  of  the  people. 
Hudtwaldur  inclines  to  the  latter  suppoAition,  as 
beirii'  rr.rsrv  prnU-diU- :  w<»  do  not  t^l:ll^t  mi  ;  fif  it 
•ecni-H  _^U'»t  aa  Lkfjv,  if  not  m<ire  so,  tiu*.i  ttu'  Suux 
arbitrators  of  each  tribe  were  choien  in  an  as»cni- 
bly  of  tb«  tribe  ttael4  Again,  vlMlhar  they  were 
appointed  fat  life,  or  only  fer  a  d«finitc  piriod,  is 
not  expressly  mentioned  \\  tlu-  nniior-  ;  I  ut  :ts 
aooa  of  tbe  Athenian  mafiiiifatei,  with  the  exccp- 
tioD  of  the  Areiopagitea,  Nnaiiied  potnaiientl  v  in 
cff  -('.  n.'.\A  D-  iiifi-thcnes  (e.  ^t>  i!.  p.  542. 15)  speaks 
oi  tiie  ia»t  day  of  the  1 1  th  moriib  of  th«  year  as 
bein^  the  last  day  of  the  Diactetaa  (4  99k*vTaia 
riLit'^  Tunr  StOiTirrM'),  It  s<'''iii«  .ilninst  r<"rUu  i  Ci.r. 
caey  were  elected  for  a  year  oiily.  The  uu  y  ob- 
^Mdan  to  this  concliuion  arlsca  from  a  staumcnt 
Ma  fiagmcntof  Iiani  (|^3iI»od.  Keitke),  where 
aa  vbitfBtor  is  spoken  of  no  beinff  enga«red  on  a 
suit  f«>r  t»'o  vcam  ( Ji»o  Tttj  rov  JiaiTTjroi/  rify 
titai^  fxorref) :  if^  howeTor,  wt  admit  the  cun- 
jMtnnl  nadinf  rmm  tiwuifir^tho  maaning  would 
Ix'  in  accordaiue  with  what  we  ifift  f  fr-mi  otlicr 
aothoriuea,  and  would  m\v  iisply  that  the  Kune 
«MHe  «naM  before  the  arbitialota  of  two  dUhmt 
Toars,  n  ens'*  w  hii h  might  not  nnfrr^UTitly  happm  ; 

on  the  eontiury,  the  rt^uig  of  the  text  u  cur- 
MCi^wnaMHt  suppose  that  it  was  sometimes  neces- 
nry  or  conrenicnt  to  re-elect  aa  Mlnttatar  Sm  the 
<bcuiflB  of  a  (articular  case. 


DIAKTET.VR  9tf 

I  It  ii  immhM  vlMkor  the  public  Diaetetao 
I  took  mmj  jrencfn}  oath  boiart  entering  upon  their 
duiirs.  >>u  II  ,1  e<iurantee  would  teem  to  be  nnno* 
cesaarr  ;  for  we  readof  tWir  taktoc  aatlM  fmricwa 
to  giving  jtulgfiMM  in  tb> pmrHetUm'  mum  whkh 
came  brfure  tht-m.  (Iiarus,  />•  Ihcneoii.  ffrn-.l. 
p.  54  ;  Dem.  e.  C'vUm.  p,  1244.)  i'ma  tbis  ciiw 
cumstancc  we  sImmm  inAir  that  no  oath  mw 
Ii"  toii  friini  tin  m  Ivfriff*  thrv  rntrfrff  TTp-'in  f'ffici" ; 
iludtwmicker  u  of  a  contrary  «ipiniiin,  and  »u^- 
gesla  thnl  tilt  VVftft  of  tbe'ir  oath  of  office  wM 
the  same  as  that  of  the  lUlMsiic  oatk  §if«i  kf 
Dt  mosthmes  (e,  Ttmorr,  p.  747). 

The  Diuetetae  of  the  difl'rrrnt  tribes  appMV  la 
have  sat  in  diOtfoot  plaaes  |  aa  tCB|ikB,  b»!)«.  f>n4 
courts  of  jusdee,  if  not  wanted  for  oCker  j  ur^.j*«. 

1  \ff  ••{  tlr  <  >i-nii.I  .ii:rl  I'nrtheid  trib«is  met  in 
ibe  beluM!«  (i>em.  e.  Kverj^  p.  1142.  "ih.)  |  wt 
read  of  ethers  bokiing  a  oonrt  in  tko  MplliiiinB 
K^:  fl'f  f.  il.  p.  Ititl).  and  also  in  the  vrok 
»oattA^  ^c.  AXrj/h.  u  ]>  litiii).  Again,  we  are  told 
of  alavaa  boiaf  aanunx  a  l  y  the  Diaetetar  littinf 
(•  r  that  purpose,  under  the  apprlhu  au  of  Bacu^i- 
oral  [ToRHlcNTtM],  in  the  b' pbjuati  mtii,  or 
t.  mple  of  Powidon.  (Isocr.  Tpaw*C  pw  Wl.  31,  cd. 
Bekkcr.)  If  oicoTcr,  we  are  told  of  nmate  arbi. 
tratora  Bootinff  In  tlko  temple  of  Athena  on  the 
Acrupolii  ;  and,  if  tl  '-  ;iini  i  )i  li  reading  of  I'oUujc 
(viii.  126)  il  comet,  wc  arc  iuiamed  by  lun^  in 
gmeni  t«nH»  tknt  ikm  aiMtralan  fMMoriy  WM 
tfji  ir  urt.  ii;  f'l-  l.  itij'li-»  (A^vTifr  f«^7i 
maXsu).  il>4rpu«.ntli<>ii  jkiatt  («,  t.)  oonlfBsta  ilM 
diciuts  with  the  artiiin>tor»,  ofaMrvnif  ibal  llw 
fonner  had  n  ^nilarlj  a|i|ioint«d  COOtta  of  jnatir* 

Another  pmtit  of  diiTcrrnce  wna  11m  atoda  of 
payraont,  inasnneli  as  the  dieasU  m^ivrd  an 
allowaoM  ftim  tho  Kate,  whereas  the  only  rr nm. 
II.  r.ith  u  I  { tin  I'  .1*  Il  t.'i.-  wm  a  drachma  deposited 
aa  a  s'af>d4rratfa  by  the  complainant,  on  tbe  ciin* 
nencemcnt  of  tha  anit,  tko  aante  nnn  being  alao 
pni'i  for  the  iwrttft-Oi/la^  and  i"'  ri  \  iTu-uoda  aworn 
during  the  pro<-r«  d uiga.    (i'tiilux,  127  | 

IlaqxtiT.  s.  r. )    This  wmfimrmnt  ii  tho  saaw  m 

the  8paxM^  K*t*oftafrrvplav  mriitionrd  \rj 

Deniiinhfucs  (c  7'nni4A.  p.  1 1  WO).  The  drtrudant 
in  this  cnae  bad  CmM  tu  crxlonce  as  heoagbt 
to  hnvo  dene,  and  therefore  the  pijiintiiT  r»rn< 
meneed  praeMdinjf*  against  him  for  thia  n<'f;|i^t, 
before  thf  nrliitratfrs  in  the  priiici]ial  suit,  the 
first  step  of  wbicb  was  the  payment  of  tiio  vofA- 

Tlic  public  ar?  ir.iti  r-  ^  i-rc fiir«iJdv»  t.  r.  <  .  rv 
one  who  had,  or  taiKtrd  iie  hod,  a  cause  of  com* 
pbint  ogntiist  them  for  their  di-iKiona,  might  pro* 
.  (  .•d  Against  tht-m  by  f*Vayy«Ai«,  or  fr  f  rmnlion 
bid  h«-fi.re  the  senate.  Ki»r  this  purpose,  lays 
Ulpian,  whoMT  ttatrnient  is  coiifimicd  by  Denio- 
stbanea  (,e.M<id.)  iu  the  case  of  Htraton,  the  public 
Dia*teiae  wm  towards  the  cI<iso  of  their  year 
of  office,  and  dnritig  the  latt«  r  ^lays  of  the  montil 
Thargoliun,  required  to  praent  tbcnaeivea  in  kom 
fixed  place,  probably  near  the  •ciHUe<lioat«,  that 

they  might  be  ready  to  no- a <t  imv  clmr^-i-  liri.iiL;lil 
against  tbeni,  of  which  they  nxcired  a  previous 
liolioa.   Th*  pnnialunent,  in  ease  of  condemnation, 

was  nfimin,  nr  tho  los,g  (,f  ii\ic  rii;ht«.  Ilar].)- 
cnilioa  {s.  r.>,  lio»fv<  r,  informs  ua  litut  lite  iiffa7- 
7*Xla  against  the  arbitrators  was  brought  before 
tlie  dicasu  or  judges  of  the  regular  courtii.  l>iit  thia 
probably  happened  only  on  afi^cal,  or  in  caa<w  of 
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great  importance,  inasmuch  as  the  ^ovKrj  could 
not  inflict  a  {rrcatcr  penalty  thn  R  fine  of  500 
drachmae  with  atimia. 

As  to  the  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Diactetae,  Pollux  (viiL  12G)  states,  that  in  former 
tiinet  no  mit  wbi  brougbt  into  a  ootut  before  it 
1»d  been  inTettif^sted  by  the  Dieetetne  {-wihai 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  word  iroAoi 
htm  refen  to  a  time  wbieh  was  ancient  with  n- 

frr.  iif"  to  the  nsrt?  of  the  Athenian  nmtors,  nnd 
therefore  that  this  prcriaas  inrestigation  was  no 
longer  requisite  in  the  days  of  Demosthenes  and 
his  rnntemporaries.  Still  we  find  the  Diaetetao 
niontioncd  by  them  in  very  many  cases  of  civil 
actions,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  magistrates, 
whoee  do^  it  wae  to  bci^g  actioni  into  coort 
(«f«<d7«u^,  enconniged  the  proceei  bofere  the  mhi* 
tJTit'irs.  a*  Ji  means  of  saving  tho  stale  the  pay- 
ment which  would  otherwise  bare  been  due  to  the 
dicaiti.  Httdtwddcer  ia  aeeordhtgly  ef  opinion 
t''at  the  T>iaptPtni?  vrr^  compotrnt  to  net  in  al! 
cuites  uf  civil  actions  for  restituiiuii  or  coinpcii^t* 
tion,  but  not  of  penal  or  criminal  indictments 
(^ypeufKu\  and,  moreover,  that  it  rested  with  the 
complainant  whether  his  cause  was  brought  before 
them  in  the  first  instance,  or  sent  at  once  to  a 
higher  ooort  of  jadicatore.  (Dem.  &  Amdrot, 
p.601.  la) 

But  besides  liean'nir  rases  of  this  sort  the 
Diaetetae  aat  as  commissioners  of  inquiry  on  mat- 
ten  of  fiKt  wUch  eould  n»t  be  coOTeniently  exa- 
minrd  m  n  court  of  justice  (Dem.  c.  Stcph.  p.  I  lOG), 
just  as  what  is  called  an  ^'i&auu'"  u  somciimcs 
directed  by  our  own  CSoott  of  Chancery  to  an  in- 
ferior rotirt,  for  the  purpose  of  trj'ing  a  question  of 
fact,  to  be  dcti  riuiucd  by  a  jury.  Either  party  in 
a  suit  could  demand  or  challenge  (irpoKaKturBai) 
an  inqoiiy  of  thia  tort  before  an  arbitrator,  the 
challei^  beinff  called  irp<$icAi)o^ir ;  a  term  which 

was  also  applied  to  thi-  '*  articles  of  a^'reeinent " 
by  which  the  extent  and  object  of  the  inqtiiry  were 
deSned.  (Dan.  e;  Mow.  |i.lS87.)  Many  in- 
atinccs  of  these  irpoKX'fjrTtit  arc  fouiid  in  the 
orators;  one  of  the  most  frcquuut  i&  the  demand 
or  ofliar  to  cxaiuioe  hy  torture  a  slave  supposed  to 
hf  comiisnnt  of  a  matter  in  dispute,  the  damage 
which  might  result  to  the  owner  of  the  slave  being 
goarantccd  by  tha  party  who  demanded  the  exa- 
mination. (Harpocr.*.  r.  vp^KXq^tt,)  SeealaoDe- 
moathenes  (Onetor.  I  p.  874),  who  obaervee  that 
the  testimony  of  a  slave,  elicited  hy  torture,  was 
thought  of  more  value  by  the  Athenians  than  the 
avidenoe  of  freemen.  Another  inttaoM  aomewhat 
aimilar  to  the  last,  was  the  irpSKX^tTis  fij  naprv- 
p(ar  (Hollux,  viii.  62),  where  a  jiarty  propoiod  to 
his  opponent  that  the  decision  of  a  dis]>uted  point 
should  be  determined  by  the  evldt  nro  of  a  third 
party.  (Antiphon,  t)«  C'hor>iit.  1-14,  cd,  Ikk- 
ker.)  8omet!iuen  also  we  read  i.f  a  irptJicATjcrij, 
by  which  a  party  was  challei^^  to  allow  the  ex- 
amination of  deenments ;  aa  wilts  (Dem.  &  Strph. 
p.  1104),  dc'  ds,  lankera'  hooks,  Ac  (r.  Tiiufth. 
p.  1 197).  It  is  manifest  that  the  forms  and  ob- 
jects of  a  rp^fcAiitfif  would  vary  aecordinfr  to  the 
matter  in  di^^jnite,  and  the  evidence  which  was 
producible  ;  we  shall,  therefore,  content  ours^-lvcs 
with  adding  that  the  tenn  waa  also  used  when 
a  party  challenged  hin  adversjiry  to  make  his  alle- 
Itnlion  under  the  sanction  of  an  nnth,  or  oifered  to 
«iaka  hit  own  atatenMnta  mder  the  nme  oUigar 


tion.  (Dem.  e.  Afxd.  p.  81)6,  e.  Om.  p.  12'k0.  19.) 
The  pteemnption  or  prepossession  which  nii£;ht 
ari^ie  from  a  voluntary  oath  in  the  last  case,  might 
be  mot  by  a  similar  wp6KXri<n%,  tendered  by  the  op- 
posite party,  to  which  the  original  challenger  ap- 
pears to  have  had  the  option  olf  oooaenting  or  n«t 
as  he  might  think  proper.  (Dem.  ThmoA,  p.  1908  ; 
compare  Arist.  lihii.  i.  Ki.)  In  all  cases  where 
any  of  these  investigations  or  depositions  were 
BUkde  before  the  INaetetoe^  we  may  eondode  with 
Ilndtwnlcker  (p.  48\  that  they  mijjht  he  called  a* 
witnesses  m  subs^-qtient  stagea  of  the  action,  either 
to  state  the  evidence  they  had  taken,  or  to  pro- 
duce the  document<i  they  had  examined,  and  which 
were  deposited  by  them  in  an  echinus.  [Appkl- 
LATio  (Grxkk).] 

The  proeeediitgi  ia  the  trials  before  the  pablio 
arbitrators  wero  ef  two  khids,  1st,  VfThan  two 
p;irtie«  agreed  by  a  regular  contract  to  refer  a 
matter  in  dispute  to  a  judge  or  judges  teieded  from 
them.  2dly,  When  a  caose  waa  broaght  befive  a 
ptiWic  arbitrator,  without  any  such  previous  com- 
proniise.  and  in  the  regular  course  of  law.  The 
chief  ditfet^ce  seems  to  have  been  that,  in  ease 
of  a  reference  by  contract  between  two  parties,  the 
award  was  final,  aud  no  appeal  could  be  brought 
before  another  court,  though  the  unsuccessful  party 
might,  in  aome  instances,  move  for  a  new  trial 
(tV  f^h  oinp  4rr(AaxcTy,  Den.  cMtUL  jk  Ml), 
Except  in  this  point,  of  non -appeal,  an  arbitrator 
who  was  selected  from  the  public  Diaetctae  by 
litigant  partiea*  aeema  to  haf«  neen  aubject  to  the 
s;imo  liabilities,  and  to  harp  stood  in  the  same  re- 
lation U>  thaw  parties  as  an  arbitrator  appointc-d  by 
lot :  the  course  of  proceeding  also  appears  to  have 
been  the  same  bef  .re  both  (Dem.  e,  Meid.  p  54 1 ), 
annccoimtof  which  is  given  below.  It  must,  bow- 
over,  be  first  stated,  that  there  are  strong  reasons 
in  snpport  of  HudtwaldtcTa  opinion,  that  when- 
ever  a  antter  wished  to  hfing  aa  action  hefiore  one 
or  more  of  the  jmblic  Diactetae,  he  applied  t«  ono 
of  the  many  otficers  called  eiinrysryetf  (Dem.  e. 
Jjocrit.  p.  940.  5,  e.  Pxmiatm.  pb  970. 10  ;  Polhtz, 
vii'  '>:!),  'v'l  )9e  duty  it  was  to  bring  the  cause 
(cicraytiy)  uito  a  piopcr  court  By  some  such 
offleer,  at  any  ratei  a  reqnisito  aomberof  arbitra- 
tnr«  was  allotted  to  the  complainant,  care  In  hii; 
takcu  that  they  were  of  the  i*a:nc  iribo  a.i  the  de- 
fendant. (Harpocr.  «.  r.  ^taiTJirak.)  PuUux  (viii. 
1*2(>)  informa  na  that  if  a  Diaetetea  rctused  to 
hear  a  caose,  he  might  he  pmiished  with  otfanti  .* 
but  It  appears  that  under  extraordinary  circuni- 
staocea.  aud  after  hairing  the  caso,  a  Diactctca 
•ometimea  lefnaed  to  dedde  himself^  and  refcmd 
the  parties  toacooft  of  juaUoa.  (Dinn.  a  i'Aarai. 
p.  913.) 

The  pr(H-e<8  before  the  pnUie  Diaelatae  waa 

conducted  in  the  followin?  mnnnrr.  After  com- 
plaint made,  and  payment  of  the  irapatjiaait,  the 
plaintiff  supported  his  averment  by  an  oath,  to  the 
effect  that  his  accusation  was  true,  which  Ute  de- 
fendant met  by  a  like  oath  as  to  the  matter  of  hia 
defence.  AViien  ttie  oath  (avra'/iofrfa)  had  been 
thus  taken  by  the  parties,  the  arbiuatora  entered 
upon  the  inquiry',  heard  witneaaea,  examined  does* 
lueiits,  and  held  a*  many  coiif-rences  (<T{>v(Aoi) 
with  the  parties,  an  mi^ht  be  oiwssary  for  the  setr 
tlement  of  the  qncMtioti.  (See  authorities,  IludU 
waleker.  p.  80.)  The  day  of  pronouncing  jud^iiiertt 
(J)  fkyr6'pain%  rrfS  i'mn%^  Doni.  c,  Urcrg.  p.  i  l.^il) 
waa  probably  fixed  by  bw,  if  we  may  j<M>ffB 
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the  namd  (h  nvpia  acil.  Vf^^f*")  by  which  it  is 
called  in  the  orators  ;  it  might,  however,  with  con- 
tent of  both  parties,  be  postponed.  The  verdict 
given  was  conntersigned  by  the  proper  authorities, 
perhaps  by  the  tlamy^tif^  and  thi  ri'hy  ariinin  d 
its  veiidiqr-  The  archooi^  mentioned  by  I>emo- 
■th«iiee  (e.  Mdi.  pi.  64^  M  bering  signed  a  jndg- 
nu  Tit,  wi-rc  pniknbly  thcsmoth<  :ai-,  as  the  actimi 
was  a  Hkii  Kcuaty^flaSf  which  is,  morcoTcr,  colled 
an  AH^yrat  Mm |u««r  Mmi, ie.  an  action  where 
ihc  }.!.i;titi)T  wail  nnt  roqnircd  to  nsscss  thf  damages 
(mi^tmare  litem),  the  jn-iuilty,  in  ouH-  of  a  verdict 
for  him,  being  detcimined  by  law :  this  akme  b  luf- 
ficient  to  pmve  that  the  Diaetctac  sometimes  de- 
cided in  cxaeA  where  the  plaintiff  sued  for  damages, 
as  distinguished  from  those  in  which  he  sought 
restitution  of  right*  or  vropeity ;  doTi  indeed,  does 
there  seem  any  reasam  nr  mppeetnf  fbat  their  j  uris- 
dirtion  wn^  nut  <>xtrtid<.d  to  ihe  iyuiya  TtpitjToi,  nr 
actiooe  where  the  pkiutiff  was  required  to  assess  or 
ViT  bi*  damages,  ptvnded  tlie  ■letMMtat  did  net 
o.\r.-.  «l  Home  f^ioil  aninnnt.  In  support  of  this 
opmiuti  we  may  adduce  tlie  authority  of  Pollux 
(viiL  197)«  who  expressly  »t<iu-n  that  the  plaintiff 
TnT'.*ht  nsspfis  \u*  damages  before  the  arintiator«, 
when  the       did  not  do  SO  for  him. 

If  the  defendant  were  not  present  on  the  proper 
day  to  make  his  last  defence,  judgment  went 
against  him  by  default  (^p^/iiji'  <^X<),  the  ar- 
bitnUor  l»eing  obliged  to  wait  till  the  ev  n'wii  (o^i 
^UiMt,  Den.  &  Meid,  p.  HI,  c  Timoth.  p.  1  li^O). 
Sotnetimea,  howeter,  ihe  thne  of  pRmeoncmg  8<^n 
teric--  waj  deferred  in  cons>  qiii  iu  e  of  a  dc}M)-  ition 
(vTw/toiria,  Pollux,  viii.  6U ;  iiarpocr.  s.  r.)  al- 
Itgim  a  wtfsfiictory  cause  for  postponement,  such 
sicklies",  a^s^'Ilc^_•  from  town,  riiilifary  sf^nioc, 
or  other  reasons.  To  substantiate  these,  the  ap- 
plieaat,  wh«  poisiblc,  appeared  perwpaOy ;  but  if 
a  p«rtT  'w-a*  prevented  from  appearing  on  the  day 
bi  trial,  by  any  unexpected  event,  the  vwatnoaia 
mi-lit  hi'  mode  on  oath  by  authorised  friends. 
(Lieu,  c  Ofymp.  p.  1 1 74. 4  s  PoUoz,  viii.  56.)  The 
iwmfu^fa  might  be  met  hj  a  coanter-ttBtenwfit 

{afBtrru-fuyrrla)  fmin  the  opposite  parly  iifEniiin;; 
his  belief  that  the  reasons  all^d  were  fictitious 
or  ooloiimble.  la  coonectioii  with  thii  point,  we 
mav  olfM'fve  that,  acmrdin?  to  Polhix  ( viii.  'lO',, 
the  motion  for  a  new  trial  could  only  be  sust-iim  d 
hi  caeet  where  the  applicant  had  made  a  fcrw^twrio, 
and  H«-Tnnrr<-d  cither  personally  or  bv  proxy  against 
the  passing  »f  judgment  on  the  regular  day.  More- 
aret,  it  was  iacnmhent  on  the  party  who  wished  for 
a  new  trial  to  move  for  it  witbia  ten  dajre  after 
judgment  had  been  pranonneed,  and  eveti  then  he 
v.a-*  ohlitf.-ii  to  uko  a  kind  of  virin^oala^  to  tlii.- 
effect  that  his  absence  on  the  proper  day  vros  ia- 
velontary.  (PoUox,  viii.  60.)  In  defiuut  of  COBB* 
plianci"  witii  these  conditions,  the  previous  8fiit<  iicf 
wae  continned.  (Dem.  e.  Meid,  p.  542.)  We  arc 
told  also  \ff  Fhotins  {Ler.  *.  v.  pai  eSeti  Sf«n;),  that 
it  v.-T.^  cnmpctrnt  for  plaintiff  as  well  as  defendant 
Uj  Giove  for  a  new  trial  on  the  grounds  we  have 
mentioned.  When  it  was  granted,  the  former  ver- 
dict was  set  aside  (q  ip^^m  ^v«to),  and  the  par- 
ties went  agaui  before  an  arbitrator,  probably 
through  the  instrununtality  of  tbf  (Iffayuryih,  to 
wham  ap^ieatkm  bad  been  made  in  the  first  iti- 
■tauiee.  The  proceti  ittdf  it  called  hmtKi^ta  in 
Orwk.and  doi"s  not  seom  to  have  licrn  confined  to 
trials  bcfl>re  the  Duietetac :  the  corresponding  term 
jn  nansBn  an*  m  fcwmrano  CTmaaicR. 
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ThiB,  however,  was  not  the  only  inr-ans  of  net- 
ting aside  a  judgment,  inamndi  as  it  miu-tit  al  v>  be 
effected  by  an  f^ccrit,  or  appml  to  tin-  liigber 
courts  f  Appellatio  (Grkkk)],  and  ii  false  evi- 
driii  (•  h;nl  been  tendered,  bv  a  Sfwrj  KOKortxetaV 
Ciiarpocr.  «.  *. ;  Dem.  e;  Timoth.  p.  1201. 5). 

It  femams  to  ipeak  of  the  ttrictly  private  arbi- 
trat-iD*,  ( liriM  ti  l>y  inntiia!  aLrn  t  ioent  between  con- 
tending parties,  and  therefore guucndily  distinguished 
by  the  title  a^ptreC,  of  whom  it  n»st  be  onder- 
Rt<->od  that  they  wrn»  not  selected  from  the  ^lanrtral 
of  the  tribes,  llic  powers  with  wiitch  they  were 
invetted,  wea^  as  we  might  mppone,  not  always 
the  same  ;  sometimes  they  wrrr'  ni.T(  ly  8<aXXa/CTa{, 
or  chosen  to  effect  a  compruiiiise  or  reconciliation  : 
thus  Isaeus  {De  Dicaeoij.  HmrmL  p.  54,  ed.  Bekk.) 
■pealu  of  arhttiators  offering  either  to  bring  about 
a  KeoRelllaticiii  if  they  eonld,  without  taking  an 
oath,  or  tu  iiiakc  an  award  (iiro^o/yeafiui)  ujNui  ooth. 
Sometimes,  on  the  othr>r  hiuid,  they  were  purely 
icftreca,  and  thea  tlu  ir  pnw«>n  depended  upon  the 
tentis  of  thcagreemeiit  ot  n  lVri'iu-f  ;  if  those  powers 
were  limited,  the  arbitmiiuu  was  a  fifo^ra  iwX 
kvriS$  (leocr.  aCUT.  p.  873, ed.  Bekk.).  The  agree- 
mcnt  was  not  mrrrly  a  verbal  contract  (sfifun'ofii,), 
but  ciniwn  up  ill  writing  {iitnpvF)}  Kath.  a>n'0-T\Ka%, 
Dem.  e.  Pkor.  p.  912),  and  eigned  l>y  th<>  {kurtiff  ; 
it  fixed  the  number  of  referees  (generally  iJirec), 
determined  how  many  unanimous  votes  were  iic- 
cf-.f.sary  for  a  valid  decision,  and  probably  reserved 
or  |»ohibited,  as  the  caee  might  be,  a  of  ap* 
p  al  to  other  anthoritiee.  (Isoer.  e.  Catt.  p.  S7fi, 
ed.  Bekk.  ;  Dem.  c.  .Ij^it.  p.  nvu.) 

If  there  were  no  limitations,  these  Diactctae 
were  then,  so  to  speak,  arbitrators  prapcr,  aeoerd* 
incr  to  the  dcfinitinii  of  Fcstus  (p.  1.5.  rd.  MUl- 
Icr)  ;  • — "Arbiter  dicitur  judex,  qiiod  totius  rei 
habent  arbttrimn  ct  jctcstatem."  Mnrtover,  no 
appeal  could  be  brought  against  thi  ir  juduTnent 
(Dem.  c.  Afeid.  p.  54.'i)  ;  though  we  n  ad  of  aii  in- 
stance of  a  party  having  pcrsundi  d  Ynn  oppaMttt  to 
kave  a  matter  to  the  arbitmtioo  of  three  nerKms ; 
and  afterwards,  when  he  fimnd  they  were  likely  to 

docidf  a^aiii.it  liiiimflf.  piiiii:  bcfuro  one  of  the 
public  arbitrators.  (Dcm.  c  Aphcb,  p.  862.)  We 
shoiildf  however,  euppoee  that  in  ttaia  case  there 
y.vas  no  written  trvi'd-f^Kt^.  The  av.*ard  wri.s  fre- 
i]wently  given  under  the  saiituoti  of  an  oaUi,  and 
had  the  some  foree  aa  the  judgment  which  pro* 
ceeded  from  a  court  of  law.  m  that  it  iniulit  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  8i«n7  i^ovKrif.  (Dcm.  c.  Caliip.  p.  1240. 
22.)  We  may  add,  that  these  private  Diaetetaa 
are  spoken  of  aa  aittiiig  r$  Up^,  iv  'H^- 
oTf (f^,  and  that  in  some  cases  it  was  customary 
to  fiive  notice  of  tlu  ir  aj>]-oiiitnient  to  the  proper 
archoQ  or  magietiate  (jiwwpiptuf  irf^i  «PX^)* 
who,  aa  Hndtwaldcer  laggeata,  nay  have  acted  ai 
an  tltTaywytit  in  the  ra?e.  (Dem.  e.  CvJlip.  p. 
1214.  11.  r.  AfrlJ.  p.  542.  14.)  [R.  W.J 

])IA<illAPIIElS  (SiwypsitriSr).  TEnnKMUul 
DIA'MS  FI.A.MKN.  [Flamen.] 
DIAMAilTV'UIA    (^hofxafrrvpia.)  [Allap 

DIAMASTIOO'SIS  (Siafuurrty»,<rii\  was  n 
solemnity  performed  at  Sparta  at  the  festival  of 
Arti'inls  Ortbia,  whose  temple  wa.'^  oiled  Lim- 
oaeoo,  from  its  situaticn  in  a  auursby  port  of  the 
town.  (Paoa.  iil  16.  f  d.)  The  eMcannity  was 
tlili  :■ — Spartan  youths  (f^n€oi)  ■were  gconr£»ed  on 
the  occasion  ai  the  altar  of  Artemis,  by  persons 
appointed  for  the  foacfm,  mtil  their  blood  gndmd 
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forth  and  covered  the  altar.  The  icoaz|ii^  itself  j 
WM  fMoeded  by  »  prcptinition,  by  whidl  thow 
wTio  iiitoiidcd  to  undcrj^o  the  'li.imastigosia  tried  to 
harden  thenuclTcs  against  its  pains.  Pausanias  i 
deacribes  the  origin  of  tha  tranbip  of  Artemis 
Orthia,  and  rif  the  di.imastigosis,  in  the  follo^^  ins 
tnanncr:  —  A  wooden  statue  of  Artemis,  which 
Orestes  had  brai^it  from  TWia,  waa  fiMfud  in  a 
bush  by  Astrabocns  and  Alopecus,  the  sons  of 
Irbns.  The  two  men  were  immediately  struck 
load  at  the  sight  of  it.  The  Limnaeans  and  the 
mhabitanti  of  other  neigfaboanng  placea  then  of- 
fnvd  neriSoei  to  ih«  f^oddeaa ;  Jmt  a  qwund  en* 

sni-<l  aniund  them,  in  which  "ievtTiil  iiidivi Ju;ils  xvere 
killed  at  the  altar  of  Artemis,  who  now  demanded 
atonement  for  the  poDntMNi  of  her  fanetusry.  From 
henceforth  human  victims  wero  solectod  by  lot  nrid 
o0iered  to  Artemis,  until  Lvcuivus  introduced  the 
aeonrginff  of  jaong  man  at  bar  altar  aa  ft  aahatitnto 
for  hnman  5iRcrifice«. 

The  duunastigosis,  according  to  this  account,  was 
a  substitute  for  hmnan  Mcrifice,  and  Lycurgns 
made  it  alao  aerve  his  (mrpoeoa  of  education,  in  io 
fiir  aa  be  nuMie  it  a  port  of  the  mtem  of  harden- 
ing the  Spartan  vniuhs  against  tHnlilv  sufferink^ 
(Plat.  I^i  18,  JtutiL  Laoti.  V>A ;  Cic  TtucuL 
T.  37.)  Ateoraing  to  aaecher  fiv  leaa  fntobibla  a^ 
count,  the  diama'tirnsis  nri^inntp^l  in  a  cirrtim- 
Btiinoe,  recorded  by  Flutarth  {Arittid.  17),  which 
happened  before  the  battle  of  Platnena. 

The  worshi|)  of  Artemi*  Orthla  nn^nrstion- 
ably  very  aacicaL,  and  the  iliaiiuutigujiia  uiily  a  step 
from  barbarism  towards  civilisation.  Many  anec- 
dolea  an  related  of  the  ooonge  and  intrepidity 
with  which  young  Spartans  boi«  the  hnhee  of  the 
K'litrgc;  some  even  died  without  utterini;  a  nninuur 
at  their  cu0!enngs,  for  to  die  under  the  stroki»  was 
centidei«d  aa  faonoaiable  n  dcmtb  aa  thnt  on  the 
field  of  l^attle.  (Compare  MlillerN  A.r.  ii.  f).  §  6. 
nu(e  and  it.  h.  §  8.,  note  c.  ;  Mdn»o,  Sjntrht^  L  2. 
p.  1H3.)  [L.  S.] 

DIA'XO^fAE  {Ziavofioi)  or  DIA'DOSFIS 
(8<a8(>(r«iT)  were  public  donations  tn  the  Athenian 
people,  which  corresponded  to  the  Roman  om^aria. 
[CoS'OunirM.]  To  these  belong  the  free  distri- 
butions of  com  (Aristoph.  V'esp.  715),  the  cleru- 
chiae  [Colonia  (Greek)],  the  rev.Miui  s  from  the 
minee,  and  the  money  of  the  theories.  £Tuao- 

Dl  Ar>rTTTISTS  (8ia\^VF.J.i.riO,  n  |«ditiiul  in- 
stitution at  Athens,  the  object  of  which  was  to  prc- 
rent  aliens,  or  sudi  ne  were  the  oCfiipring  of  an 
unlawful  marri.iu'<»,  from  aasiiininff  the  ri'.'ht^  of 
citizeos.  As  usuqtations  of  thu  kind  were  not 
ttneoounon  at  Athens  (PInL  Perid.  .37  ;  Harpocr. 
«.  e.  wvTant6i)y  various  measures  had  been  adopted 
Rintinst  them  {ypoi^al  ^*vla%  and  iupo^tytas) ;  but 
as  riano  td"  rhem  had  the  desired  effect,  a  new  me- 
thod, the  ^ui^fkptott  waa  deviaed,  aeooidinK  to 
which  tlie  trial  on  ffmrient  cttiienfl  wne  tohe  held 
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(Haipocr.  e.  e.  Hfuyx*')*  ^  i»  ^ caae  bniq^ 
hrwnfd  in  Ae  uintMiu  of  -  *- 


by  the  df niotao,  within  whose  deme  intruders  were 
ao^iected  to  exist ;  for  if  each  deme  separatelpr  wot 
kept  dear  of  intniden,  the  whole  body  of  citiMiu 
WduM  naturally  feel  thf  hrneftt.  Kvery  deme 
therefore  obtained  the  ri^t  or  duty  at  ceitain 
tinie«  to  nn  ije  its  lexiaiebie  rsfialant,  and  to  ascer- 
tain whether  any  hod  fnterrd  thHr  name*  who  had 
DO  claims  to  the  rights  of  ciii/.ens.  The  ns^sembly 
of  the  demotae,  in  which  these  inv.".tiLra:ion8  took 
plaee,  wna  held  onder  the  prasidcocy  of  the  de* 

b«oii|ity  to  ^  dMM 


FuhulideSi,  we  do  not  find  that  ho  was  denian  h, 
but  it  is  merely  stated  that  be  was  a  member  of 
the  /9owX4  When  the  demotae  were  assembled, 
an  oath  was  adinini<tterpd  tn  them,  in  which  they 
pron<iA€«l  to  judge  im|Mmially,  without  £srour  to- 
wards or  enmi^  agamat)  tlioae  peraana  an  whora 
they  might  hare  to  pnsa  sentence.  The  president 
then  read  the  names  of  the  demotae  from  the  re- 
gist.T,  a'ikinp  the  opinion  of  the  assembly  (Zua^- 
^i«r#(u)  respectii^  each  indiridiml,  whether  they 
thought  bnn  n  trne  and  le|;itimato  ekiani  or  noV 

Any  one  then  had  the  ri^ht  ti  sJiy  what  hi* 
thought  or  knew  of  the  person  in  question ;  mod 
when  any  one  wm  impeacbed,  a  r^^lar  trial  took 
t>l.ico.  (Dt-in.  c.  Fiifird.  p.  l.'?0-2;  Ac*chin.  /V 
t'aU.  Leg.  p.34;>.)  TuUux  (viiu  IK)  says  that  the 
damntot  on  this  occasion  gava  tbdr  rotes  with 
leares  and  not  with  pebbles  as  was  usual,  but  De- 
mosthenes simply  calls  them  ^ffTi^M,  If  a  person 
was  found  guilty  of  having  usurped  the  rights  of  n 
eitiien  (direfof  his  name  waa  atrnck  fipom 

the  lenuvWe  icgister,  and  be  bimaelf  wae  de- 

trmdi'd  tn  the  rariK  ofaa  alien.  Hiit  if  h"  did  not 
acquiesce  iu  the  verdict,  but  appealed  to  the  great 
eonrta  of  jnadea,  at  A^ena,  a  neavier  ponialuncnt 

awaited  him,  if  he  wa*  found  ■jiiilty  there  aho  ;  for 
he  was  then  sold  as  a  slave,  aiid  his  property  waa 
confis^ted  hy  the  state.  (Dionys.  HaL  laaeo, 
c  16.  p.  617,  ed.  Rciika;  Aryamml.  ad  D$mottk. 
e.  EuhuL) 

If  by  any  accident  the  lexinrchic  registers  had 
been  tost  or  desutiyed,  a  emefiii  ■ccuttny  the 
mme  nature  as  that  described  ahovo,  and  likewise 

railed  ^ta'^i](^i9is,  took  [ilaee,  in  order  t"  prevent 

any  spurious  citiaen  from  baviug  his  luunc  entered 
in  the  new  ngiatcn.  (Dera.  I.  &  1908.) 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  tiie  Staij^urii  was 
introduced  at  Athens  in  B.  c  4  h',  by  one  Demo- 
philus.  (  Schumann,  ih  Comttiis,  p.  :i.58,  transL  ; 
Wafh^mtith,  IMcH.  Aff'-rfhnnd:  vd.  i.  p.  5-49, 
Jhd  ed.)  Uut  it  has  Justly  been  remarked  by 
Siebclis  on  Philochoms  {Fnufm.  p.  61X  ^at 
Iiarpr>cratbn  («.  v.  Simj/^crn),  the  apparent  au- 
thority for  this  supposition,  cannot  be  interpreted 
in  tiiis  sense.  One  8iaif^^i<ni  i:^  nuntioued  by 
Plutarch  {Jt*«rid.  37)  a*  early  as  b.  c.  445.  Clin> 
tan  iP,it.\L  p.  141)  has,  moieover,  shown  that 

the  Sia^^^^tr  mentioned  liy  Ilar]«>er.iti(>n,  in  the 
orchousbip  of  Archias,  does  not  belong  to  u. c  4 i^, 
hnt  to  &C.  847.  Compare  Hermann,  Manual  t/  «le 

P'  f.  Ant.  of  Greece.  !f  n.  1  1,  vVe.  ;  and  S.  hfi- 
iikuui,  L  c,  who»c-  letigthem>d  accouuu  however, 
should  be  read  with  great  care,  as  he  makes  some 
statements  which  seem  to  be  irreconcihible  with 
each  other,  and  not  founded  on  good  authority. 
The  source  from  which  we  derive  most  information 
on  thie  subject  it  the  omtion  of  Demoalhcnes  agaioot 
Enbnlidea.  [L.  S.] 

D^A•RTT'^f.  [Skrvis] 

DIA  SIA  (8uUr«a),  a  great  festival  celebrated  at 
Aihena,  without  the  walla  of  the  dty  (l|w  rit 
v6Kws\  in  honour  of  Zens,  sumamed  Mn\(x'ot 
(Thuc  L  126).  The  whole  people  took  part  in 
it,  and  the  wealthiercitixens  offered  victims  {Up*7a\ 
whih'  the  poorer  chwses  burnt  such  incense  as  their 
country  furnished  {bvfiara  #wix^<a),  which  the 
scholiast  on  Thucydidcs  erroneously  explains  as 
cakes  in  the  shape  of  animala.  (Compare  Xen. 
Amab,  tS.  t,  S  4 ;  Lucian  nm.  7 ;  Aiistoph. 
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tar  Itdf  of  tt*  flMAtli  «r  AalMtariMi  (BML 

od  Jn'>{ftj'h.  I.  r.)  witfi  f«-astiiip  ntid  r«'j'>icltia*.  •ind 

wm,  like  most  other  itttiTaU,  accouiMnied  b j  a  fair. 
(iktiUppkAMull.)  ItwMlUtfcuhiilMwkkk 

Cy'fin  wns  enjoined  hr  an  orjir!.'  t«  take  j»>S!M-««i(tii 
of  the  arcrupulu  of  Athens;  Uil  hti  mi!>ux>li  ibf 
oiade,  and  mad*  IIm  atlMifit  during  the  cek-l>m- 
tioB  of  the  Olj^pian  gtaae*.  (Compare  PoUux,  L 
96;  Suidaa  «.r.)  The  etjrmology  of  Sid^Mi,  {t>>en 
Iv  r\M*»i  of  th«  ancient  gnuninariana  (from  At^t 
mi  i^)  ia  fida*,  tka  auM  ia  a  mm*  dcrirative 

DI A  STYLOS.    [TiiiPLi  M.3 
DIATKE  lA.  IVrraun.] 
DIAULOS  («k»Aof).  [StaprhlI 
DIAZrrMA  fJiiC^Ma).  fSrnitCArrrrji.] 
DlCAaTK  HiUN  (iutaar^mtf}^  mditMixs  Itulh 
tke  agptaate  jodaca  that  <at  in  court,  and  the 
place  Itself  ia  wUdi  they  held  their  •ittingi.  For 
an  account  of  the  former,  the  reader  ii  reierrvd  to 
ihi  .irtulr  iJu  A>TK's:  w  ith  mpect  to  the  hitter, 
OBT  infnrmatiQn  ia  Teiy  imperfect.    Im  Um  awliar 
afca  ikm  ware  fiva  cdebnied  plaeaa  at  Attwna  Mt 

ajK-^rt  for  the  slttin(»»  <.f  l)\c  jnJartv,  who  had  cj*- 
nixaiM^  «yf  the  §r»\et  cmuae*  ia  which  the  Utm  ot 
fcmmi'i  life  waa  avenged  or  expiated,  'riM.  tiia  areio- 

pn^Ht^-s  and  the  cphrUe       l"^  -**-  jdapni  Wr-rr  the  ' 

Areiopagwi  [  Ansiui'^urf  J,  and  ihc  IlaAAaiSi^^, 
M  M  n/WTar«i^  and  ip  ^ptarroZ 

TW  mtiqottjr  of  these  four  last  is  tuflicientlr 
vamfctii  for  bj  the  archaic  character  of  the  divi- 
aion  of  the  caii»cH  that  were  ap{>r(>(iriati-<i  to  i-oi  h  : 
m  tkft  to*  wa  are  toM  thut  accidental  deaths  were 
dacMBcd;  in  ilw  aaeoM  boMMMaa  eaolnaad,  b«t 

justified;  IB  the  third  then-  wt-rc  ijiiaai  trial*  of 
inanimate  thuigs,  which,  by  falling  aud  the  lik>-. 
had  occasioned  a  loas  of  human  life  ;  in  the  fourtii 
honiiridf-s  who  had  rrtiini<^d  frnni  exile,  and  rom- 
bitttt  d  a  fr^«h  iuaii*iaughi^,  were  appointed  to  be 
tried.  With  respect  to  theM  anoBBl  iaatitutiont, 
of  which  iiule  mate  than  th<  name  rwaained  when 
the  historical  ag«  esanaanaed,  H  will  be  sufficient 
to  obserre  that,  in  accordance  with  th<>  nncn  nt 
Oraak  feeliM  riii|iar>iin  mttnkc^  via^  that  it  par* 
taak  aam  m  tha  natare  of  a  tawaawJ  poUatioe 
than  a  p.ditital  ofTinK-,  th  [>n!siding  jud>»«*  »n« 
inTahablj  the  lung  arcboo,  the  Athenian  rex  m- 
ewTWB ;  and  that  tl^placaa  ia  which  the  trialt  vara 
ht  ld  w  ore  open  to  tho  »ky.  to  avoid  the  crmtami'- 
iiittioo  wh^ch  ihe  judtfcs  might  iactir  by  being 
uoder  the  saai^  mof  with  a  MdMCK  (Matflliae, 
JJe  Jmd.  Atk.  pu  157.)  The  pbcea,  however,  re- 
mained afier  the  office  of  the  jndges  who  f>riginally 
ant  there,  was  abolished ;  and  t)ii-v  npp-.ir  from 
DraiMtheiMa  Ntotr,  p.  \UZ.  21)  to  have 
■L-rasin—ny  aaad  by  the  awiiaaty  HaUastic  judgPH 
-nbi-n  trying  a  cai»o  of  the  kind  to  which  they 
ware  origiBaUy  appropriated.  The  most  important 
cawt «  Mrter  agca  waa  ^  Heliaea,  in  which,  we 
ar*»  Ifdd  hy  the  fjraniTnnrians,  the  wii^htirst 
causes  were  decided  ;  aad  if  su,  we  may  ruitcludt' 
the  thesmothetae  were  the  prcijding  aaigistratea. 
Besidt^^i  this,  ordinary  Helin*tir  emtrts  sate  in  the 
Odeium,  in  the  courts  Trij,f>non,  the  Grrater 
(M^riof),  th*-  Middle  (M»<toc).  thp  (Irrsen,  the 
Red,  tJiai  el  JMetioriiaai  aad  the  Paiabrston:  but 
eTtMaa  a«  aia  oaaMe  ta  fix  Aa  lacaKtief,  or  to 
what  mai:irttr:it«'*  it  ^*'a»  usual  iipp>rtioii  thnti. 
They  were  alt  painted  with  their  distinctire  co- 
jDon;  aDd,itappeai%had»laltar«ftlitalplMbei] 


jMcriW  ever  th«  ifimwur.  With  tha  aMepiiai 
of  tlte  HeUaca.  aai  ilioea  ia  wliidi  oaata  eTaiar. 

d(  r  Wi  n*  tried,  th- y  wt  n-  probably  prointi  d  frutn 
the  weather.  The  dicaata  sat  upoo  woodeo 
hanchaa,  wUdi  wara  eavarad  with  rag*  or  — **'-iff 

{•^iaBla^^  .md  th«'rf  wcrr  fl<"»atiorn  nr  tnl'iinm 
(^fi^Ta),  upiJji  which  the  iuii^i:<>K;4t  advooilea 
Stood  during  their  aMiaea  la  the  coiirL  The  spaea 
occupied  by  the  pertons  enfta^^ed  in  the  trial  waa 
prutivti-d  by  a  nuiing  (8pv^d«ro<i)  from  the  intru» 
siuo  of  the  bystanders;  but  ui  causes  which  bora 
upon  the  vioktian  ef  tha  aajatanea,  a  ftuthar  space 
of  Afty  feat  aU  laaad  waa  ulsasJ  by  a  rape,  aad 
the  security  «>f  lhi»  harilcr  ffu.imiit' t d  hy  the 
presence  of  the  (luhljc  Alatc*.  (Meter,  AU.  J'roc, 
p.  1 141.)  [J.aM.] 

III(\\>TKS  (8iiKa<TT^j\  ill  Il«  !.r<<«d.'»t  ."ircep- 
LaLuin  a  judge,  more  pt^cuiuirly  denotes  the  Attie 
funcrinaaiy  af  iIm  dNaecntk  peciadt  wba^  with  hie 
colleague*,  was  ronstitutionally  empowered  to  try 
and  {MUM  juii^mrnt  upon  all  causes  and  qnestiona 
that  the  laws  and  ciutoms  of  his  country  pronotinced 
aaaceptiUa  eC  jadicial  inveetigatiaii.  lathedrcaa* 
•caaee  ef  a  plwality  of  peraana  baiag  seWtad  ftxaa 

th<^  nias*  fif  }ifi\al<'  iiti/.<  ri*,  aud  .t^mk  t«  iiij  o- 

raniy  as  rf^r«>se»iLiM)vca  of  the  a  lioic  body  oi  the 
people,  adjudicating  helweaa  ili  ladividMil  OMaa- 
hvrK,  -Hid  of  »ijih  nw  rariri);  an  oath  that 

ihiy  uuuld  Wvll  add  Uuly  disckai^e  the  dutiea 
rntrasted  to  them,  there  appmrs  some  resemblanca 
between  the  constitution  oif  the  Attic  dicastenon 
and  an  English  jury,  bat  in  nearly  all  other  respects 
tho  dijitiii« tioii!)  hctwrt  n  them  are  as  great  as  the 
iaterraU  of  space  and  tiaia  whieh  aepaiale  their 
encnd  aatkaMu   At  Athaae  iha  eoBditiaiu  ef  kia 

■  lijiihility  Wrfc,  that  tho  dti:i.«t  sliould  be  a  frea 

citizm,  in  the  enjoyiutiit  of  his  full  ftancbiee 
{  iitn,Hta\  mi  nal  less  th^n  thirty  yean  9t9$% 
and  of  fx.>r»^ni  tn  qiialiiied  six  tbntivii)d  wrre  sc« 
lc<;  u-il  by  lut  tor  the  service  of  every  ytaar.  Of  the 
precise  method  of  their  appoiBlaMnt  our  notices  are 
somewhat  obscme :  but  we  may  gather  fnm  them 
that  it  took  pbure  every  year  under  the  conduct  of 
the  nine  archons  and  their  official  scribe;  that  each 
of  these  tan  penoMfea  diaw  by  iel  the  aaaMe  af 
rix  kaadiad  penoM  af  tha  tribe  aaeigaed  la  him  t 

that  the  whol*'  niiitilx  r  »o  *<  ti-<i  wa^  n^.iin  <\\\  Idi  d 
1^  h>t  into  ten  sections  of  500  each,  togrtht-r  with 
a  aapetMBMiafy  eae«  eoaaiatiaf  of  a  thousand  per* 
sons,  from  fimonjj  ■n-hom  the  oeca^ion.il  drfu  inii  ics 
in  ikii  sections  of  .jOU  ought  be  supplied,  i  o  emrh 
of  the  tea  ■ertkai  one  of  the  ten  brrt  lettm  of  the 
alphabet  was  appropriated  at  a  distinguishing  mark, 
and  a  small  tablet  (vtadaier),  inscribed  with  the 
k-ttcr  i)f  the  sectioB  and  the  name  of  the  individtuU, 
waa  delitrared  a»  a  certificate  ef  hia  aapointaMot  ta 
cadi  dkaat  Three  bttmse  platea  mnnd  in  the 
Peira<^i'ns,  and  drscrilxnl  l.y  T>i>dw»  II  ('TVntv/..  vi.l  5, 
pp.  43;i— 437),  are  iiippooed  to  have  scrted  thie 
purpose  :  the  inacrtptkms  opoa  Aeai  aoniiat  af 

th.>  f'l  'ir.'  1  f  r.:— A.  AJOAflPOa  ♦PEA, 
E.  AKlMAi  AAAIET2,  and  B.  ANTIXAPMOS 
AAMII,  and  bear  besides  rrpmentatioaa  af  owls 
and  Gorgon  heads,  and  other  devices  symbolic  of 
the  Attic  people.  The  thousand  supemumerariee 
bad  in  all  prriUbility  some  diflermt  Uium^  bat  af 
thie  wa  have  no  oertaia  kaawledga, 
Befiffa  piaeeedte^  to  tba  aaetdae  af  bit  faiia* 

\  tioii*  tin-  di<:;mt  wiu  oldip-d  to  Rwrar  the  offiiiiil 

I oath ;  which  was  donr  in  the  earlier  ages  at  a  place 
eilkd  AidHtm^  wiiboM  tha  dly,  an  ilia  tankt  «C 
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tb«  IUmqi,  but  in  after  timcfl  at  lome  other  apot, 
tt  wliicli  ir»  kie  not  Inftnmd.    In  the  time  of 

Ppnin'ithetK^s  the  of\lh  (which  it  jfiTpn  at  full 
teiwth  in  Dem,  e.  Jiswv.  \k  74t>)  .-wsi-rteci  the 
qiHUiiication  of  the  dicaat,  and  a  »i)lenin  en^^e- 
nent  by  him  to  discharge  his  office  fiuthfullr  and 
incomptibly  in  general,  as  well  as  in  certain  spe- 
ciiied  cases  which  bore  reference  to  the  appoint* 
flMot  of  imgiatniaa*»  •  aiattflr  in  no  imaU  degree 
imder  the  control  of  tb«  dieaat,  {namraeh  as  Sbw 
could  enter  uimui  any  office  without  havlni;  had 
their  election  submitted  to  a  court  for  its  approba- 
tion tDocilfAtu) }  mni  htdim  these,  it  con- 
tnin  d  a  general  promise  to  support  the  existinij 
coQsttt'ition,  which  the  dica»t  would  uf  cuursc  he 
peculiarly  enabled  to  do,  when  persons  were  ac- 
coaed  Inrfore  him  of  attempting  its  subversion. 
ThU  onth  being  taken,  and  the  divisions  made  as 
above  mentionetl,  it  remained  ^^  aasifjn  the  courts 
to  Um  MTvaial  accuona  of  dicaats  in  which  they 
womtofit.  Thit  wwwtiBketlwint,  an  appoint- 
ment intended  to  ImI  during  the  rear,  hut  to<ik 
place  under  the  coodnct  of  the  thesmothetae,  tU 
Mio,  every  time  that  it  was  nettmuf  to  faapiaai 
a  Tiumher  of  dicasta.  In  ordinarr  cases,  when  on^, 
twn,  or  more  sections  uf  5U0  made  up  the  comple- 
ment of  judges  appropriated  to  trying  the  particular 
kind  of  «MIM  in  haiid,  tho  process  was  extremely 
simple.  Two  tmu  or  caskets  ( K\rfp«rrhpia)  were 
produced,  one  cniit.i"-  :  i^'  tickets  inscrihed  with  the 
diatinctive  letters  of  tbu  sections  ;  the  other  fur- 
aiihed,  in  liko  mumer,  with  ifanflHr  tSekoti  to  in- 
dicate the  courts  in  which  the  sittings  were  to  be 
held.  If  the  cause  was  to  be  tried  by  a  single 
section,  a  tickot  woald  bo  dnwn  •imultancously 
from  each  urn,  and  the  revolt  announced,  that  sec- 
tion B,  for  instance,  was  to  sit  in  court  T  ;  if  a 
thousand  dicasts  were  requisiu*,  two  tablets  would, 
in  like  nuumef,  be  dnwn  from  th«  urn  that  ro> 
presented  the  aectioD«,  while  one  via  dnwn  from 
the  other  OA  above  mcr.'i  n  d,  and  the  announce- 
ment might  run  that  sections  A  oud  U  were  to  sit 
hi  eoort  r,  and  the  like.  A  more  complicated 
systi-m  miut  have  been  adopted  whi>n  fractional 
pKrts  of  the  section  sat  by  tbcoist^lvea,  ur  wtrc 
added  to  othor  vhol*  oections :  but  what  this  might 
have  been  wo  cnn  only  coBjeetnn^  ond  it  k  ob- 
▼ions  that  some  other  proeeei  of  edection  must 
have  prevailed  uf)on  all  those  occasions  when 
judgea  of  a  peculiar  qualification  were  required ; 
■%  w  inilnwo,  hi  the  tM  of  vkhten  of  tko  mys- 
teries, when  the  initiated  only  were  allowed  to 
judge  ;  and  in  that  of  military  offenders  who  were 
left  to  the  justice  of  those  only  whose  comrades 
they  were,  or  should  have  been  at  the  time  when 
the  otTentc  was  alleged  to  have  been  committed. 
It  is  pretty  clear  that  the  allotment  of  the  dicasts 
to  th^  aevenl  oonrte  finr  the  d^,  took  place  in  the 
manner  abeTCMnentknied,  in  the  nniket  place,  and 
thnt  it  was  conducted  in  all  cases,  except  one.  by 
the  thesmothetae  ;  in  that  one,  which  was  when 
the  nagiatntee  and  public  officers  rendered  an  ac- 
count of  their  conduct  at  the  expiration  of'thi  ir  t<?nn 
of  olHce,and  defi-ndcd  themselves  against  ail  charges 
of  malversation  in  ii  (Eutbthb],  tho  kgbtae 
were  the  otHciating  personages.  As  soon  as  the 
allotment  had  taken  place,  each  dicast  received  a 
ataff,  on  which  was  painted  the  letter  and  colour  of 
the  court  ftwaided  turn,  which  might  serve  both  aa 
«  tidtot  to  pnenn  admitiMioe^  oud  dio  to  dis- 
tbgoiih  hia  fioni  mj  loitcter  thnt  night  ondcft- 


DTKR 

voar  dandesiinely  to  uLtaia  a  sitting  afkr  busiseae 
had  begun. 

Thr  f!ii-n';t'!  rrr-'r,  ,i  a  f  r  for  thrir  a{t.'ndanc<? 
(rh  SiKaa  T ns.6v  or  fnat^tts  fiinatrriKOj ).  This  |i>y- 
ment  is  mid  to  have  been  first  instituted  by 
riclei  (Aristot.  Polit.  il  9.  p.  67,  ed.  Uottling  ; 
Plut  P«r.  9;  Plat.  Gorp.  p.  515);  and  it  is 
jrerienilly  supposed  from  Aristophanes  {Nmb.  840), 
who  makoi  Stiepaiadee  ny  that  for  the  first  obolaa 
ho  ewr  foeeivod  w  n  dkaat,  he  bonghta  toy  fcr  his 
son,  that  il  was  at  fir^t  o;ily  one  obolus.  Amird- 
ing  to  the  Scholiast  ou  Aristophanes  (R'ln.  140) 
the  nay  wno  ■nbaeqnently  increased  to  two  obeli, 
but  this  seems  to  be  mert?lv  an  erroneous  inference 
frum  the  passage  of  his  author.  Three  obdi  or  the 
triobolom  (TpuvfoXov)  occtin  a*  early  as  n.  c.  425  in 
the  comodiea  of  Aristophanes,  and  is  afterwards 
mentioned  frequentlv.  (Arist»ph.  A'</.  51,  255. 
Ve-fK  n»4,  654,  tiUO,  /fan.  I.i40,&c)  Bockh  has 
in£nrcd  from  these  posaagci  that  the  trioboton  wni 
introdueed  by  CSeea  abont  s.a  431 1  botG.  Her- 
mann (Prxirf.  ml  ArisiopA.  .VoA.  p.  1,  &c.  2nd  edit) 
has  disputed  this  opiuiuo,  at  least  so  far  as  it  is 
fMDdea  open  Aristophanes,  and  tUnks  that  the 
pay  of  three  oboll  for  the  dicasts  existed  b<*fi>re 
that  time.  However  this  may  be,  thus  much  is 
certain,  that  the  pay  of  the  dicasta  was  not  the 
same  at  all  tnnea,  althoi^  it  ia  inapiobaUo  thnt  it 
shoidd  over  have  been  two  oboli   (Arwlot.  mp. 

SchiJ.  wl  AritUifih.  I'cjip.  682;  Hesych.  t.  r.  StKO- 
vTixdy  ;  buid.  «.  r.  iiKtaarmk)  The  payment 
made  after  every  assembly  of  a  court  or  " 
by  the  Colacretae  (Lucian,  liii  ncnt^tTt.  1'?,  \5^  in 
the  fuUawmg  manner.  After  a  cituccn  had  been 
appomted  by  lot  to  net  M  judge  ht  n  pnrtietthn' 
court,  he  received  on  entering  the  court  together 
with  the  staff  (Baicrvpla  or  ^dStos)  a  tablet  or 
ticket  {(Tvfj.eo\ov).  After  the  business  of  the  court 
was  over,  the  dicast,  on  going  ont,  detivored  hio 
tidtel  to  the  ptytanota,  ond  rowived  Ma  feo  inie- 
tunu  ^Schol.  ad  Aritt'>}>h,  P'ut.  '277  ;  Suid.  i.  v. 
&aKT7ifiia ;  Etymol.  M.  s.  v.  aifiioKay ;  Pollux,  viiL 
16.)  Those  who  had  come  too  late  had  no  clain 
to  the  trioliolon.  (Aristoph.  I'fsji.  660.)  The  an- 
nual amount  of  these  fee*  is  reckoned  by  Athtto- 
phanes  ( Vetp.  560,  &c  vrith  the  ScboL)  at  1541 
talents,  a  sum  whidi  la  very  high  and  can  perhapo 
only  be  ap^ied  to  the  nost  flourishing  times  of 
Athens.  (BSckh,  PhU.  Econ.  of  Alhmty  p.  227, 
2nd  ed.  ;  Meier,       Ptue,  p.  125,&&  £J.&Jd.J 

DICASTICON  (tMMTMih').  [DKAmn.) 

DIKE'  (?iVt)),  sij^nifies  genenilly  any  pnnreed- 
ings  at  iiiw  by  one  party  directly  or  mediatelj 
against  others.  (HarpocnU.  a.  r.  ;  Pollux,  vffiL  40^ 
41.)  The  object  of  all  such  actions  is  to  protect 
the  body  politic,  or  one  or  more  of  its  individual 
members,  from  injury  and  aggreaaian  ;  •  disttnc* 
tion  which  haa  in  meet  conntriee  iqggeeted  the 
divirien  1^  all  canaea  into  two  gnat  dnaes,  the 
public  and  the  private,  and  assigned  to  each  its 
peculiar  form  and  treatment  At  Athens  the  first 
of  these  was  implied  by  the  terms  public  Mmk,  or 
hrfitv^t^  or  still  more  peculiarly  by  ypa^i :  rfi-Tsea 
of  the  other  ohss  were  termed  private  ittnai  or 
ieyvytSy  or  simply  SIkcu  in  its  limited  sense.  There 
is  a  still  further  subdivision  otypaptd  into  hiftoaiai 
and  IStcu,  of  which  the  former  is  somewhat  analo- 
gous to  impeachments  for  otfences  directly  against 
the  state  ;  the  httter,  to  criminal  pnoocotion^  in 
whidi  the  otate  appean  «  %  futy  nodnteiv  in- 
jwsd  in  tka  vmImwo  or  other  wnqg  doM  to  ndi; 
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Tidual  ckfaM    It  wei  u 
freqnnitfT  anM,  ^ieh,  with  Hiuttiiw  %•  llM 

UTui:(r  comf/laincd  of,  nuiy  wiili  o<|n;iI  [•rojTii  tv  Iw 

braDgbt  bdon  a  coon  in  Um>  facm  of  liie  tP"^ 
iwt  — li— d,  «r »  <lt  dT  m  utiiBwy  tkii,  id 

Dnder these  circBmstarKt-i  thr  law»  of  Athpni  tmvc 
tAe  proMcntor  an  ample  cIumcu  u£  iu«tb«(i«  to 
TmdicmW  Im  fi^tt  fejr  priTate  or  public  ixoeeed- 
his'i  (D«Ti.  r.  Andoe.  p.  fiOl),  much  iii  tlte  Mine 
ai  a  pLmiuff  in  nuMl«-m  uiiik»  mar,  for  tb« 
■uBc  offence,  prefer  an  iiuiictment  for  uMault,  or 
hriqg  Im  ori  Mtioa  i«c  iMfM*  m  tti*  prrKm. 
It  1^  W  miwary  t»  iiMntiw  «mm  tt  the  prio- 

ci^wil  diitiiictioiu  in  the  troatni(-tit  of  cau*«-a  of  tin- 
two  gnat  clawri  abore  meotioDed,  beiure  pfOMcd- 
i»  diMin  tha  fana  aad  tnataMBl  if  tha  pri* 

vatr  lawsuit. 

la  a  iur^,  ooly  iim  peraoo  wboM  ri|{hu  were 
alleijcd  ta  ba  ■I'icted,  or  tko  kgal  protector  («^tof ) 
of  nich  perann,  if  a  minor  or  otherwiic  incapable 
of  appeanag  ««o  /ktc,  wa«  permitted  to  institute 
an  action  a*  plaiBtaff  ;  in  public  caa>eii,  with  the 
amptian  of  Mote  few  ia  whkk  tha  ftnm  iajafad 
arUa  &inily  were  peeaUarHr  haand  aad  imnawlid 

to  act,  &ny  fre«  ritizen,  luid  lonK-tiini**,  when  th<.- 
Mate  was  directly  attacked,  almoet  any  alien,  mm 
MBpwarod  ta  da  M  la  all  private  cmmb,  except 
th'^^  of  /{t>6Xi)»,  Bialmv,  and  i^aip*a*a:f,  Thv 
pusaity  or  t^her  aubiect  of  contention  wua  cx- 
daartalT  reooTered  bj  the  plaintti^  whBa  in  mmt 
UM  state  alone,  or  jointly  with  the  preae- 
r,  profited  by  the  pecuniary  ponifhment  of  the 
oflntder.  The  coort  feet,  called  prytanl<L^  w<-re 
^i<l  ia  priraii  bat  Mt  ai  paUio  tiMiM>  aad  a 
ptihU  priawater  that  iimpriialMi  thaacAaiwUh 

th*;  dftVndant  wa»  In  niist  ai.'^ri  jiiini.thfd  Ity  n 
&nc  of  a  ihooaand  draciiiBae  and  a  moditaed  div 
teachiMMHt,  while  ^eta  waa  aa  legal  im^n  di- 

ment  at  any  prritKi  i  f  -  vito  hiwiitjit  to  the 
rt-4''>ti<:i;iaUua  of  iuc  iitigaiii  purtMM.  ^Meter,  AtL 
/^rrxrsA,  p.  163.) 

The  prooeeduga  in  the  Hkii  were  commenced 
by  a  raflUBona  to  the  ddendant  (wp^cAiftf^it) 
to  appear  on  a  certain  day  before  the  proper 
■Bgiatnte  {•iatrymy^is),  and  thoia  aaiww  the 
char|;ie  {jrefaied  «a*^n«t  hna.  (Arkl^  JValk  1931, 
Ar.  l'J4'>.  >  Till-  5  .i;:tnoiii  w:u  oftrn  »<  rv<*d  l>y 
the  plaintilf  tn  peraoti,  accoiapiiiued  by  one  ur 
twa  aritaamaa  [CLaraaBs],  whote  names  were 
endorsed  upon  th»*  di'cUnitiot)  or  (yKAr|^ia). 

If  th«f«  were  an  lasu&cieot  tervice  of  the  tum- 
the  fatwntit  «•§  i^lad  ktrp6aKKitr»f*  and 
hy  tha  a^prtnia.  (Hetych.)  From 
thacafCOaMCiace  of  the  me  oiHcer  that  condacted 
tha  aoBtfiaia  beini;  also  nccoftitarilr  pro»«iit  at  tho 
tn^^aad^ia  thwa^wwa  ^bwdga^d^  nefatti 

only  i^ifiw  njH^tial  causes  could  lie  comnionced,  th-- 
power  of  ihm  pkuitiff  in  selecting  his  time  was,  of 
asani^  in  some  degree  limited  ;  and  of  several 
causes,  we  know  that  the  time  for  their  iiiiititulicti 
wm  piutiaiiar.»cd  by  law.  (Aristopb.  \ul.  1 1 UU.) 
There  were  also  oeeiriaM  apoo  which  a  personal 
arrest  of  the  party  pneeedcd  agaiasi  taak  tha 
^ace  o^  or  at  all  events  was  timultaneoos  with, 
the  service  of   the  auniinons  ;  as  tor  instance, 

whea  tha  f^»'"*'*^  doubted  whether  auch  (arty 
waidd  BatWfa  Aa  aaaatty  to  ataid  aaawat'laa 

the  .'ution  ;  and  accordin>:ly  we  find  that  in  such 
(liem.  e.  JSmatk,  ^         &  Arubi§.  770) 
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him  to  the  poiemarch's  office,  and  there 
bafl  ibr  his  spfMwmncc,  or  failing  to  do  so, 

imlitnit  tn  rrrnaiii  hi  rti'stuily  till  the  trial.  The 

word  aartTTMar  is  peculiaf]^  osed  of  this  proosad 

ju  Arano^  nf  the  f>arti»'f  b^f<>ri»  the  Tn.'»;;i.tratc.  it  is 
tr«ry  probabie  that  the  iaw  preacnbed  the  utter • 
ventiun  of  a  period  of  five  days.  {Maier,  Ail. 
froecM,  p.  580.)  If  both  jairtii «  appt-an  d.  the 
proceedings  commenced  by  iLc  ^oil^ii  ^uttin^  ijt 
bis  declaiatiafi,  and  st  the  same  time  drpoaitiay  hi* 
shaia  flf  tha  caart  Im  <«fararsia>,  the  aoa-payo 
aMNt  ef  whidk  w«a  a  fetal  elifsetin  ta  the  fimher 
[•ni;r>-M  of  a  eaose.  (Matth.  I>rJu.l.  .It/,.  ^,.  '261.) 
Ihcse  were  vorv  triiiug  ia  amount.  If  the  sob* 
jett  of  Utigatw  «M  MmI  at  1m  than  IM 
.lrathma«-,  m  thina'  was  fiiii.!  ;  if  at  iimrr  tliati  100 
dracKtuae  and  Imt  llmu  Hi{>*)  dntchiuat',  J  dracliUUM 
was  a  sttfficient  deposit,  ttnd  so  un  in  pruportiuii. 
If  the  defendant  ne)()ected  or  n-fuitil  t<>  mukc  his 
payment,  it  is  natural  to  ctuiciude  thai  he  under- 
went the  penalties  oonK<«]uent  upon  non-appsai^ 
anoa  i  in  all  cases  the  siircirssfcl  laurty  was  reiai- 
haned  his  pr>'taneia  by  the  athar.    (Meier,  Att. 

/*r<«>.«#,  [I.  I  \n-  it(ifhaj(araSo\f}  wiin  .iiHi{\ii  r 

depueit  io  some  cases,  but  paid  by  the  plaintitf 
oniy.    This  waa  net  ia  lha  aataia  aar  of  tha 

ii^ii.il  nmotuit  c<iurt  f<<s  tut  a  kind  of 

jx-iialty,  as  It  was  turfL'iu.'d  L>y  iU.>  •uilur  ui  xM^e  he 
failed  m  Wlahliihlag  his  cause.  In  a  suit  against 
the  treasury,  it  was  fixed  at  a  fifth  ;  in  that  of  a 
chum  to  the  property  of  a  deccnstnl  pers4>n  by  an 
alleired  heir  ur  devisee,  at  a  tenth  of  the  value 
soanht  to  ba  tf«ov«f«d.  (Mattb.  iM  Jmd,  Aik. 
p.  If  the  actieo  waa  aoC  {ntmidtd  to  ba 

liPwin^ht  l«Ti>ri-  an  h-  li.i-tlc  timrt,  hut  ni<  r<  lv  suK- 
rtitlted  to  the  arbitmtMtt  ot  a  diaelrtcs  [Uiak- 
TKTKsl,  a  course  which  was  competent  to  the 
plaint ifT  to  adi  pt  in  all  private  aitiori.H  (limit' 
wakkcr,  IM  iJiatsUit.  ^  the  dx«tchuia  paid  ia 
tha  ^aoe  of  tha  dtpasit  alMve  mentioned  bore  the 
name  of  wopd^rant.  The  deposits  bein^  nuidc,  it 
became  the  duty  of  the  tnai^trate,  if  no  nuuiifest 
objection  appi  ari  d  on  the  face  of  the  declantion, 
to  OHiM  it  10  be  writtso  oat  oa  a  tablet,  and  ca- 
poasd  §m  tha  iMpsetkai  of  tha  puUie  an  tha  wall 
or  other  plaie  tliat  »•  rvi-d  us  the  raiue  llAaf  lut 
court    (Meter,  AU.  Pruoei*^  p.  «.03.) 

The  aMfiattate  then  appointed  a  day  for  ths 
furthi  r  pn>ce»dinsfs  of  the  an.urlsis  [An-hri^ihJ, 
which  was  dune  by  drawing  lots  for  tln'  pnuhty 
in  case  there  was  a  plurali^  of  causes  inKtmnc^  at 
the  same  time  ;  and  to  this  proceeding  the  phiasa 
kartx^vtuf  Sfrqr,  which  generally  dcnotasto  brinjf 
an  action,  is  to  he  pn:r.arily  attributed.  If  tho 
phuatiff  finlad  ta  awcar  at  the  ananrisist  tha  suit, 
of  caaiae,  Ml  ta  tha  fround;  if  tha  dtfimdant 
nia»le  df  'ault,  judgment  ija*i«ed  against  him. 
(Meier,  AtL  troetm^  p.  b'23.)  Both  parties,  how* 
eiar,  laeairsd  an  ofiicial  summons  before  thaii 
non-appf^ranrr  was  made  the  ground  of  eitlit  r  re» 
suit.  An  aUidavit  might  at  this,  as  weii  as  at 
athar  psriads  of  the  anion,  be  made  in  behalf  of 
a  pmoa  aaable  to  attend  upon  the  gtTan  day, 
and  this  would,  if  allowed,  hare  the  emct  of  port* 
poning  further  proceedings  ( i'Wfc>>io<n'a)  ;  it  mi^'ht, 
hoaravsr,  ba  combated  by  a  counter  affidavit  to  tha 
aflfoct,  tihat  Htm  alleged  raMon  waa  rafimiubd  «r 
otherwise  InsufHcient  ( iy^vxtv^oa-fa)  ;  and  a  qoes- 
tioD  would  anse  upon  this  pomt,  the  dccisioo  of 
■dftna  ta  tha  dtfandnati  wvvU 
•  n  3 
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under  him  liable  to  the  ptmhy  of  eontniMicy, 
(Dcm.  e.  Ottpmp.^  1174.)  The  plaintiff  wna  in 
this  rase  siiid  if^^|f^1|¥  iKttif.  the  deffiuiint,  ('p^/iifr 
ifKw,  timfy  being  tke  word  ooiiitod  in  both 
ponwiL  If  tlM  CUM  were  Drimvily  brought  be- 
fore an  umpire  (Si<uTJir4it).  the  anacrisi*  was  con- 
ducted by  him  ;  in  cases  of  appeal  it  was  dispenst-d 
with  as  nnneccssarr.  The  anMrieb  hepui  with 
tho  nftiH.-wit  of  thi*  jilaintitT  (irpowjuoTfa),  then 
followed  the  answer  of  the  defciid;«iit  (cunufioala 
or  iurriypa^  [AnTUtUA9UMi]^t\ivn  thi>  parties  pio- 
dooed  their  retpective  witneHca,  and  reduced  their 
•ridence  to  writinir,and  put  in  oripinnl*,  or  authen- 
ticati'd  c  ipit"*,  of  ail  the  records,  deeds,  and  con- 
tmcta  that  might  be  useful  ia  establishing  their 
casA,  as  well  as  memeiianda  «f  oflnt  aad  nquisi- 
fiiinx  then  made  l.y  either  side  (irpoKk4i<Tnj). 
The  whole  of  the  d<M-uments  wiYe  then,  if  the 
CMMe  took  a  •traight'forward  course  (tv^vtixla), 
•Bclosed  on  the  la«t  Hay  of  the  ana<ri!>is  in  a 
casket  {ix^*"*^)^  which  was  sealed  uiid  oniriiiited 
ta  tha  custody  of  the  presiding  magistrate,  till  it 
was  pRMluced  and  opened  at  the  trial.  During  the 
interval  no  alteration  in  its  contents  was  per- 
mitted, and  accordingly  evidence  that  had  Iteen 
discoTcred  after  tba  anaerisis  was  net  producible 
at  the  trial  (Dem.  e.  Btmt.  I  ^  909.)   In  ionie 

raiise?,  the  trial  hefore  the  dieftfts  was  by  law  ap- 
poiuted  to  cnrac  on  within  a  given  time  ;  in  such 
aa  ware  net  provided  for  by  such  regulatiofia,  we 
may  sujipose  thnt  it  xvinild  priiicijKillT  de|ynd  npon 
the  leisure  of  the  ma>fistr.iti\  The  parties,  how- 
ever, might  defer  the  day  (Kvptd)  by  mutual  con- 
sent (Dem.  e.  PAoea.  !>.  1U4'J.)  Upon  the  court 
being  assembled,  the  magistrate  called  on  the  canse 
(Plainer,  Procrtt  und  Kluffm^  vol.  i.  p.  182>,  and 
the  plaintiff  opened  his  case.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  speech,  the  proper  officer  (6  4<p'  CSvp) 
filled  the  clepisydm  with  waiter.  Aa  long  as  the 
water  flowed  from  this  vessel,  the  omtor  was  prr- 
aritted  to  speak  ;  it,  bow«T»,  erfdenee  waa  to  be 
lead  by  the  oftirer  of  the  court,  or  a  ln«-  r  ><  i'l  d, 
the  water  was  stopped  till  the  speaker  recommenced. 
The  quantity  of  water,  or,  in  dbar  wofdi,  tlie  length 
of  the  speeches,  was  not  by  any  means  the  same 
in  all  causes :  in  the  speech  against  Macart;ttug, 
and  el.K'where,  one  amphora  only  was  deemed 
sufficient ;  eleven  are  mentioned  in  the  imnench- 
ment  of  Aaaehmea  fcr  nuwondiiet  in  Mi  enimssy. 
In  some  few  cases,  as  those  of  ircUaMriT,  accordiii;^ 
to  Harpocimtion,  no  limit  was  prescribed.  The 
speeches  wava  tanwdnca  inlenupted  by  the  cry 
Koerdga  —  '*ga4own,"  in  effect,  "cease  speaking" 
—  from  the  dicasta,  which  placed  the  advocate  in 
A  serious  dilemma  ;  for  if  after  this  he  still  per- 
sisted in  his  address,  he  could  hardly  fail  to  offend 
those  who  bid  him  stop  ;  if  he  obeyed  the  order, 
it  might  W  found,  after  the  votes  had  been  taken, 
that  it  had  emanated  from  a  miDority  of  the 
dicasts.  (Aristoph.  Ve$p.  973.)  Afterthe  speeches 

of  the  ad\r>cate«,  wliith  wi  re  in  t'eneral  two  on 
each  side,  aud  the  incidental  reading  of  the  doco- 
maotaiy  and  otiier  eridenea,  tba  dicMta  proceeded 
to  give  their  judgment  hy  Killot    [PsErnos  ] 

when  the  princip.'d  iK>iiit  at  issue  was  dec  id<>d  in 
fiivour  of  the  plaintitf,  there  fc^owied  in  many  cases 
a  further  discussion  as  to  the  amount  of  damages, 
or  penalty,  which  the  defendant  should  pay. 
[TlMBMA.]  The  method  of  voting  upon  this 
qneatko  seema  to  hare  raried.  in  that  the  dicnsu 
mad  ■  «D  tri]lMinlciid  d  m  Ulol-ball,  upon  J 
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I  which  those  that  approved  of  the  heavier  penalt  j 
drew  a  long  line,  the  others  a  short  one.  (Aristoph. 
Vesf}.  1C7.)  I '|ion  judgnient  l»eing  given  in  a  pri- 
vate suit,  the  Athenian  kw  left  its  execution  rciy 
aneh  fa  tiie  hands  ef  the  saMcasful  party,  wlw  waa 
empowered  to  seize  the  movahles  nf  his  antagonist 
ail  a  pledge  fur  the  pax-ment  of  the  money,  or  insti- 
tute an  action  of  ejectment  (HadiMlf )  ayuaat  the 
refractory  dehtor.  The  judgment  of  a  court  of 
dicasts  wa«  in  general  decisive  {Hiai  airoTcA^s)  ; 
bat  upon  certain  oacnaioB%  aSi  Ibr  iMUMt^  when  a 
gross  case  of  peijury  or  conspiracy  could  be  proved 
by  the  unsuccessful  p.-irty  to  have  operated  to  hia 
disadvantage,  the  cau>e,  upon  the  conviction  of 
snch  coospirators  or  witnesses,  might  be  oona> 
nMneaddSswico.  [ApmLano  (Oubk).]  Inad- 
dition  to  which,  the  jvirty  ai;aiii>t  whom  judgment 
had  passed  by  de&ult,  had  the  [wwer  to  revive 
the  cause,  npon  proving  that  his  non-appcaranc« 
in  court  was  inevitable  (r^y  ip4\n7i¥  4*t«Aox««»', 
Platner,  /'rocess  umi  Klnpm^  vol.  u  pw  396)  ;  this, 
however,  was  to  be  exercised  within  two  mootha 
after  the  original  judgment.  If  tba  partaea  wera 
«-il]ing  to  refer  the  matter  to  an  umpire  (8mu- 
TTjTiiJi,  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  ma:;i/itrate 
to  tiausfer  the  nocesdings  aa  tbey  stood  to  that 
«Aecr  t  aad  fa  taa  Naa  way.  If  th«  diaetetea  eon- 
sideiad  tba  matter  in  hand  too  hiL'h  fnr  him.  he 
might  refer  it  to  the  *lvBrftrf*vs^  to  be  brought  by 
him  before  an  heliastic  court  Tba  wlMla  of  the 
proceedings  hefure  the  dt.ietetes  wi-re  analogous  to 
those  before  the  dicasts,  and  bore  equallv  the  name 
of  Ski) :  bat  it  seems  that  the  phnse  "hniXax**" 
ri^r  ^  •So'ay  is  peculiarly  applied  to  the  revival  of 
a  cause  before  the  umpire  in  which  judgment  had 
passed  hy  default 

The  following  are  the  ptincipal  actions,  both 
public  and  private,  wbicb  we  icad  of  fa  the  Oieek 
writer*,  and  which  are  hfieiy  diMWiad  uder 
their  several  heads : — 

Aimi  or  rpo^ — 'AButfor  rpW  <%MiPt 
'  kyttitpfylov.  'Aypaplou:  'Ayrd'^.nf  fxtrdXXov: 
AUtat :  'Akoyiov :  'AfttKwctbii  'AfitXiov :  'Ai^ 
yi^yrit :  'Aycatfutxi*v:  'Avfyawoiurftav:  'Aw9fm 
vdSctfr .  *Airarfi<r*Mt  rov  Sijytov :  'A*op/i^r :  'A»o- 
Af^ffws:  *Avoir<'^\^(wt :  *A votrrsHruw :  'Atrpotrra^ 
iriov.  'Apyiaf.'Apyvpiov:  *A<rf€tlas:  'Aarparttmgi 
A^syioA^as:  AvrarcAit:  Bcguiiie«sM:  Bmtmn 
BXdfirr:  BenXedvavr :  Koinr/oplar:  Kaadrsasi  ; 
KaHiiTtxyt&p .  Kdfnrov:  KaToAiVfwi  rovirifuiSi 
KaraaKow^t :  Xp4mn :  Xmplov :  KA«*i)t :  A«ra#s> 
ftoS:  AeiXiet:  Arf^wrt  Asiyetsrfayt  *lyy^: 

ytty^s:  'E^aip^tv^ :  'E^ovXift:  'A/nroT^s:  Zipyftov: 
'Erojifi^tms :  'UpoevKita  :  Tmtoknt :  'T€p*t»i : 
Attwofutprvpiov :  Atiwoimvrtov  :  Atntotrrpartov  : 
Affnrara((av :  VLur^v :  VluT9m<r*tt%  oTkov  :  Me«- 
X«(af  :  Ho^diTfierrosSicupOopat :  Ouclns:  naf>cuirar»> 
$^}Ky|1 :  Uapomlas :  Ilyai'^ssr  :  Uapawp^agtutti 
TlaptKrypatpiit:  ^apftdiemti  #dM«:  ifepat  iuftamSt 
Kal  fj.f(^r)Li.'pli'ris  :  <t'Oop<t^  rwy  iktvBipuy ;  Tlpoa- 
ymyias ;  llpoioclas  :  Upotio^opSa :  Upoutii :  Vcv* 
tryVpa^t:  ▼ti4oKAi|T«feff:  VasSsyi^prsptfir; 
'Pr)ropLK-i] :  'ixvp'ia:  3/tou:  "^vKtHpayrlat :  'S.u^i^o 
Aaiuiy,  ur  ivySijKoiy  irapaSdfftttt ;  Tpaiuarot  if 
wpoyoias  :  Tvpayylios.  [J.  S>  M .] 

DI  CKOTU.M.  [Navis.] 

DICTATOR,  an  cxtraordinarj*  magistmte  at 
Rome.  The  name  is  of  Latin  origin,  and  the  of- 
fice probabij  existed  fa  many  Latin  towns  before  it 
was  inlinmflad  fataRanie  (Diours.  v.  74).  W« 
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find  it  in  LuwTiiim  even  in  very  late  timet  (Cic, 
pn  MiL  10).  At  Home  tki*  nia|n«t»t«  on- 
(pmllT  called  am^uter  f"{'m/i  and  not  Jiri.ii«,r,  and 
in  thm  mend  lioria  h*  wm  alvajft  d»ii(p>ated  hj 
IIm  farmer  ttaae  dnrtt  to  tW  hiMl  tiMML  (Cie. 
dt  FJrj).  ;.  40,  rfr  />^7.  iiL  .\      Ti*.  iil.  1-2  ;  Var. 

L.  T.       ed.  MiUkr  ;  yeatw,  «.  c  oy^M* 
p.  l9a,ad.M«Ikr.> 

On  tho  wuTjli^hiTHTil  of  the  RoTnan  n-public 
the  goveniiDcut  of  ihu  staUs  wa»  cziiructed  Ut  tfto 
cenwuls.  that  tiie  citisen*  might  be  the  batter  pro- 
tected again»t  the  trrannical  exrrciae  of  the  ■uprrme 
puver.  Bat  it  waa  •oon  felt  that  ctminutanee* 
mii^ht  ariae  in  which  it  waa  of  importance  for  the 
mOKtf  «i  thm  Mala  tbM  tlM  MVttWDaiat  aiMoM  be 
scaled  IB  dw  itmSm  af  a  aingte  panon,  wke  AmM 

decuioB  there  ■houhl  be  no  appeal  to  anj  other 
baijr.   ThM  h  caM  «•  faaa  tlwt  in  ^.c  Ml, 

ninr  rran  aftpT  the  PTptilskin  of  the*  TarqTiiTi*,  the 
aicX3aarAif{dtH*itmru)  waa  kutttuUNL  'I  be  name 
mt  tht  fim  dictator  and  the  immediate  waaan  of  hia 
appointment  were  different! jr  ilated  in  the  annaliata. 
The  oldeat  aothoritiea  atentian  T.  Larciaa,  one  of 
the  coRsnla  of  the  rear,  as  tbe  firat  dictator,  but 
acbm  aacnbed  thia  Konoar  la  MWakflioa.  {hit,  u, 
18.)  Liry  autn  (L  c.)  that  a  fHraridaMt  warwHh 
tb<t'  I^tiii*  li-d  to  ih«-  ati(K>intm<  iit  ;  niid  he  also 
Joctad  mcntwmed  la  the  annak  that  the  cnnauls  of 
tkm  yaar  wtn  niipected  «f  bi^flfigtnfr  to  th«>  party 

nf  thf-  T-iTiiiirvi  ;  hut  in  the  latter  T.  T.^rn'in 
couidnot  hav4;  i^evu  one  of  thecon^uia.  Uioiiyiiu^ 
lalalBa  al  length  (r.  63—70)  that  the  pleba,  who 
were  oppreaaed  by  the  weight  of  their  debta,  took 
adrantage  of  the  danger  of  the  republic  to  obtain 
mitigatiou  of  their  HtfTcringa,  and  refoaed  to 
tka  anay,  and  that  thcwapBP  veeoana 
1  tad  ta  a  dktaiar  to  trmf  tli«ai  to  their  iwUf. 

But  .xs  LivT  Tiiakrs  no  ni<-i;tkm  fif  ariT  inti-mal 
diafixrbaneea  in  thii  year,  and  doea  not  vprnk  of 

mhjB^urntly,  we  m.iy  eonclode  that  I>:miTstfi« 
in  tbta  ca*tf,  a»  he  has  ia  many  others,  deacrted  ihe 
aaaafivu  in  ordar  la  gifa  what  appeared  to  him  a 
more  satiafiKtory  reflaon.  It  ia  true  that  the  pa- 
triciana  frequcmtly  araiied  themaelvea  of  the  dic- 
tatorship aa  a  means  of  oppressing  the  plebi  ;  but 
it  is  offiaiiiltjr  iiiiaiifaiirjr  ta  acck  the  int  iDstita- 
tioB    the  office  in  aay  other  eanaa  than  the  afanple 

onr  rrn  iitii  iird  by  Livy,  nanii-l\ ,  ihi-  wTcat  danger 
with  which  tLe  Mate  a-as  threatened.  Modem 
iriiriafa  harv  italad  other  i—aaMa  far  ibeeetaUish* 
m<"nt  af  the  diLtitmihip.  which  are  so  purely  con- 
j4t.lur.tl  and  pus*ci«  sucli  little  inherent  probability, 
that  they  do  not  require  any  refutation.  Thus 
Niebuhr  infera  {/list,  of  Rome^  vol.  L  p.  5li4)  from 
the  Roman  dictator  being  appointed  only  for  six 
months,  that  he  waa  at  the  ii*  ad  both  of  Kome  and 
of  the  Latm  laague,  aod  that  a  Latin  dictator  poo- 
aesaed  the  sanrsma  power  far  the  other  ifz  months 

of  th*'  \oar  ;  liut  thin  .mippoaiti'iri,  inJ<  p'  ri(i»-nt  nf 
other  considetations,  is  contradicted  by  the  fact, 
that  in  the  year  in  which  tbe  dictator  was  first  «p- 
pointpd,  Rom*'  and  tho  T.atins  v.-fn*  prfparinjt  l<tr 
war  with  tme  anothe  r.  In  like  tnaiinrr  Ilnscbke 
(fSagfaaaiMS^  d.  Serr-'UM  THllitu,  p.  516)  starts  the 
Mianga  hypothesis,  that  tbe  dictatorship  was  part  of 
Ae  Gonstitotion  of  Serviua  Tullios,  and  that  a  die- 
to  be  nominated  erery  decenniam  for  the 
of  fij^Bf  tiM  damu  mmtit  and  of  holding 


DICTATOR.  m 

By  the  original  law  respecting  the  appointment 
of  a  dictator  {U^  de  dietaittre  nramdo )  no  one  was 
t  ltjf.t  lo  fnr  this  office,  iiii1>'m  hf  had  prerioaaly 
beet»  consul  (Liv.  ii  li).  Wo  find,  hovam^* 
fav  hMMBoaa  in  vMdi  tUa  law  waa  nai  ahasavad. 
(Si  t>  f.;].  T.iv.  iv,  ?«,  4R.  vit.  Whru  a  <i!r- 

tator  was  considered  necesaaty,  the  senate  passed  a 
aaaatas  coaaoham  that  ana  of  the  consab  aboald 
aomrnati-  {Ju"w^  a  dicintnr  ;  and  williont  a  prr- 
riona  di-crt^v  of  ihe  k  iu^te  tbe  consuls  had  not  tho 
power  of  naming  a  dictnt(»,  although  the  coBteary 
used  to  be  asserted  in  most  works  on  Roman  nj|. 
tiquitiea.  In  almost  all  cases  we  find  mention  of 
a  prt  vK.tii  drtf.  e  of  the  senate  (see  g.  iL  30,  iv, 
17,  21,  23,  -iS,  57,  Ti  2,  rii,  SI,  riti.  17,  ix.  3«, 
X.  ll,»»H.S7);andfaithofawiaa«amia>Diwhif|| 

lh«'  u|>]«iiriin)<rot  by  th''  tonm!  i«  aluin-  )>|iokrii  of, 
tbe  sewrtus  ceosultitm  is  probably  not  mentioned, 
sHapiy  tiiaaei'  »  araaanartlerof  oaaiae.  Niobvkr 
itHl.-<'d  pnp5rrt«<"«  {Hist,  if  H>iin''y  \<-\.  i.  p.  .'t^iT) 
that  the  dictator  was  onginailv  created  the 
cariae,  IBce  tha  kiifk  Accard^[r  to  his  vi  <-w  the 
setiate  proposed  a  person  aa  dictator,  whom  the 
curiae  elected  and  tbe  consul  then  proclaimed 
{dixit)  ;  and  after  this  proclamation  the  newly 
okcted  aweislrMB  ftccirod  the  iaipetiiii  from  tho 
catiaa.    Nieholw  Ihithar  euppusta  diat the  right  ot 

<*'>iifiTrii)^'  i!i<'  inifn  riiirn  mnr  h«Tr  l«  d  tli<*  <  ijriaa 
to  dispense  with  yoting  on  the  prelimiiuvy  noaiiiui- 
tion  of  the  aeaata.  Bat  this  oleetiea  af  tba  dia* 
tatof  hy  thi"  crtriae  is  only  supporti  d  hy  two  pas* 
■io^O!),  one  ><f  liionyaius  and  the  hOk  t  m  Festus, 
neilh<  r  uf  *  hicb  is  conctasire  in  favour  of  .N  i.  bubr^ 
riew,  Oionysins  simply  says  (v.  70)  that  the  die- 
tntor  should  be  one  **  whom  the  senate  should 
iximinati-  atid  the  people  approve  of"  (Ivt^rq^te^. 
ruroi),  bat  tlua  nwy  OMrel/  refer  to  the  granting 
ef  tUa  Impel  1—1  hy  the  earine.  In  Feelna  (p.  1 9S) 
we  read  **  M.  Vah-rin*  <jul  priinii*  maglstiT  a 
fOfndu  creatus  est ; "  bnt  even  if  there  were  no 
eottaptien  in  this  passage,  we  need  only  andcr- 
«!nTMl  that  a  dicLitnr  Jijipi'iiitrd  in  \irtii<*  of  % 
•(.'iiatuj  c&iuiihiini.  and  i  <  riaial^  ni'i-d  (i&t  suppose 
that  by  jmpmlm  th<-  i  uriaie  ar«  intended:  toera 
can  however  be  hardly  any  deabt  that  the  passage 
ia  corrupt,  and  that  the  tree  reading  is  **  qui 
primus  watfitUr  pnpmli  crratus  <  -t."  We  may 
therefore  siiely  rrject  the  election  by  the  atriae. 
The  ihnbI nadoa  or  praehnnatfan  of  the  dielaiav 

by  the  ori-ut  w:u.  however,  necessary  in  all  ca^i'i. 
It  waa  always  mode  by  the  coosal,  probably  with- 
oat  any  witnrsaea,  hetwaen  nidnight  and  morning, 
niid  !r!i  thr  ol,»frrnnrf  of  thf'  sntpir^'n  (mnffn.f  ne 
ntnetii  htjfU  tiit'utto  *  dtHatorem  </i<rA«/,  Liv.  viii, 
'J3,  ix.  :Ut,  xxtii.  22  }  Dkm^rt.  X.  1 1).  The  tedt- 
nicnl  word  for  this  nomination  or  proclamation  was 
dirrrr  (seldom  er«art  or  fterrr),  .So  essential  was 
the  nomination  of  the  consuls,  that  we  find  tba 
senate  on  one  occasion  hm  ing  rrooorM  to  tha  iti- 
huneo  of  the  people  %n  fmnpel  the  eoosnls  to  noral* 
niit<?  a  dictator,  wht  ii  tL  v  h;id  ri  ''i:><d  ti>  di>  so 
(Liv^.  iv.  26)  ;  and  afUx  the  battle  at  the  lake 
Tnuunenna,  when  all  consnnnieatiflR  with  the  aar- 
rnTi«itiI  ^^as  rut  off,  the  sonntp  prtnidcd  fnr 
the  eiiter^i^iny  by  causing  the  pcopie  to  eiect  a 
/mMliclator,  bccnuse,  says  Livy,  the  peapla  aatlld 
not  elect  (rrrao-)  n  dicUitor,  having  never  up  to 
that  time  exercised  such  a  power  (Liv.  xxii.  8). 


•  Respecting  the  meaiiing  of  nlmtium  in  rei** 
tioa  to  tM  aaspices,  aea  Aoolb,  p.  176,  k 
DOS 
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In  the  HUoe  spirit  it  became  a  questioiH  wiictb<T 
ib»  trnmni  nnliion  with  couMdar  power  •ovld 

nf^'inin.it<>  II  dictator,  iind  ihi'X  did  nr<t  vt  nttirp  to 
do  m  tiil  thu  itu|^iir!>  had  Wi  ii  cona»ulu*d  and  de- 
clartMl  it  allowable  (Li v.  iv.  21).  The  winrtioH 
of  Siiila  1>y  an  iiit<Trex  and  of  Cae«ar  by  a  praetor 
was  oontrury  Ui  all  precedent  ard  altogether  illegal. 
(Onp.  Cic  ad  AH.  ix.  15.)  The  senate  eecms  to 
ure  inaally  mentkaed  m  tiwir  decna  tlie  Mune 
of  the  perwwi  whom  tho  eenml  wm  to  wmniate 
(I.iv  v  17.  2t,2:'s  ir>,  \\.  2,  vii.  12,  viii.  17.  ix. 
29,  X.  i  1,  xxii.  il)  ;  but  that  the  consal  was  not 
abeolatolj'  bound  to  n<mifi»te  the  petvou  whom  the 
«i'iint('  liad  nam«*d,  is  evident  from  the  ra«rs  in 
which  the  consuls  appuiiitcd  persons  in  opposiliuD 
to  the  wishes  of  the  senate  (Liv.  riii.  12,  K/mL 
19  ;  Sact.  TA.  2.)  It  is  doubtful  what  rule  was 
adopted,  or  whether  any  existed,  for  the  purpoee 
of  determining  which  of  tlu-  two  consuls  uluuild 
nonunalo  Um  dictalor.  In  one  case  we  read  that 
tlM  iMmuMtiMi  WM  wade  by  the  eflMol  who  bad 
the  fascee  (Lir.  viiL  12),  in  iinotJu  r  tfiat  it  wajt 
docided  by  lot  (iv.  26),  and  in  a  third  that  it  wa* 
matter  of  agreement  MBOOf  ihentclvN  (iv.  21). 
In  lafor  tinu's  the  senate  n«nal!v  •'•itniitcd  the 
office  to  the  citnAul  who  wiu  ut-urrt.t  at  riand.  The 
nomination  took  place  at  Home,  as  a  general  rule  ; 
and  if  the  consuls  were  aboent,  ene  of  them  waa 
recalled  to  the  city,  whenoTor  it  waa  practicable 
(Liv.  viL  If,  xxiii.  22)  ;  but  if  this  cntild  not  W 
done,  a  aeoaUia  conaultum  authoriaing  the  appoint'' 
mtnt  WM  tent  to  the  eonni,  who  thorenpon  made 
lha nomination  in  the  camp.  (Liv.  vii.  21,  viii.  2.1, 
ICi  88,  XXV.  2,  xxvii.  d.)  Nevertheless,  the  rule 
«M  viaintaiocd  that  the  nomination  con  Id  not  take 
)>I;if».'  i>iit.iide  of  the  J;rrr  /^>^fta««s,  th*  njjli  the 
meaaiitg  of  this  expression  was  extended  so  as  to 
include  the  whole  of  /talia.  Thtia  we  find  the 
aenate  in  the  second  Panic  war  ofipoafaur  the  nomi- 
nation  of  a  dictator  in  Sieily,  becnnao  It  waa  out- 

si<ii.'  ot  thi-  a.:<'T  lliiinanun  i  t.iini  nitrum  Rnmnnum 
eum  atUem  Italia  Urminan,  Liv.  xxviL  5). 

Orifinany  the  dtctaterwaa  of  oooiM  a  patridan. 
The  first  pkhoian  dictator  waa  C.  Mart  ins  Rutilna, 
nominated  in  U.  c  356  by  the  pielieMui  consul  M. 
I'  1  'llini  f laman     (Liv.  vii.  17.) 

The  re.isons,  wliicli  hsl  to  tlx-  appointment  of  a 
dictator,  required  tliat  tbivre  »liuul<l  be  only  one  nl 
ft  time.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  ueciinred 
in  ILC.  216  aAor  the  battle  of  Cannae,  when  M. 
Fabitu  Buteo  waa  nrnninatod  dictator  fbr  the  pur- 
pose of  filling  lip  till'  vacancies  in  tlie  .sonatr,  al- 
thoygh  M.  Junius  I'eia  waa  diachaiging  the  regular 
dotiea  of  the  dictator ;  bat  PabiM  Naigned  on  the 
day  of  hia  nomination  on  the  cround  that  there 
could  not  be  two  dictators  at  the  same  time.  (Liv. 
aocitL  32,  33  ;  Plut  Fak.  9.)  The  dictators  that 
were  appointed  for  carrying  on  the  busincas  of  the 
state  were  said  to  be  nominated  rd  grntndae  coaaa, 
or  aometimca  weditionit  ^>l<in<lnf  mwi ;  and  upon 
them,  M  woU  u  upon  the  other  magiatnitcs,  the 
imperiom  WM  cuBwred  by  a  lot  Omabt.  ( Liv. 
i.x.  .38,  30  ;  Diiinys.  v.  70.)  Dittatons  were  also 
frequently  appointed  for  some  special  purpoeoi  and 
frequently  ono  of  tnall  importance,  of  whom  fiip- 
thcr  mention  will  be  madt'  lulow.  At  present  wc 
confine  our  remarks  to  the  dulirs  and  powers  of 
the  dictator  rei  gcrundae  causa. 

The  dicutiirsliip  was  limiied  to  six  montha  (Cic 
de  Leg.  iii.  i  \  Liv.  in.  '2i>,  ix.  34,  xxiii.  23  ;  Dio- 
pyiL  T.  70^  1.  36 ;  ]»«  CkN.  zzoi  17,  sUL  31 ; 


Zonnr.  vii  1 3),  and  no  inatancea  occur  in  which  a 
person  held  this  office  for  a  linger  timo,  Ihr  the 

dict;itor>lii[i>  of  Sulla  and  Caejiar  are  of  course  not 
l<)  Ijt  taktii  into  armunt.  Un  the  contrary,  though 
a  dictator  wa»  appointed  far  six  months,  he  often 
resigned  his  office  long  previously,  immediately 
after  he  had  deapatched  the  busineaa  for  which  be 
had  been  appointed.  (Liv.  iiL  29,  iv.  46,  vi.  29.) 
As  aoon  m  the  dictator  wm  nominatod,  a  Itiad  of 
auspenoion  took  phm  with  reapoet  to  tho  eonaalo 
and  all  tlie  other  magistrates,  with  the  exception 
of  the  tribuni  plebia.  It  ia  freqoently  atated 
that  tho  dntaeo  and  Inietiona  of  all  the  ordinary 
niagistmtf'!  r  t :t--r  r-n^r-d.  :>nd  sonie  writem  have 
ev.'M  gone  so  tnr  ns  to  Kty  that  the  conauls  abdi- 
cated ( I'ol  V  b,  iii.  87  ;  Cic  dt  Ltf,  iii  3  ;  Dionjra. 
V.  70,  72)  ;  but  thia  ia  not  a  correct  way  of  stating 
tho  facta  of  the  case.  The  regular  mai^strates 
continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  v.ariooa 
olhcea  under  tho  dictator,  but  thi^  were  no  longer 
independent  ofieom,  bat  w«o  aahiccl  to  the  higher 
imperinm  of  tho  dictator,  and  ohliped  to  i  Ix  v  hi^ 
orders  in  every  thmg.  We  often  find  the  dictator 
and  the  consuls  at  the  head  of  •epaiate  anaiH  at 
the  same  time,  and  carrj'inp  on  war  indef»etideiit  of 
one  another  (I  •iv.  ii.  30,  vili.  29)  ;  we  soo  that 
the  soldiers  levied  by  the  dici;itor  took  the  oath  of 
allegianc  •  to  the  consul  (Liv.  iL  32),  and  that  the 
consuls  could  hold  the  consular  comitia  during  a 
dictatonihip.  (Liv.  mii.  2.H.)  All  this  !>howa  that 
the  conaula  did  not  rcaign  their  functional  although 
they  were  aab^ect  to  tho  iaiporium  of  dw  dictator ; 
and  accordingly,  ns  «oon  aa  the  dictator  ahdii-nted, 
they  again  entered  forthwith  into  the  full  poaoca- 
aion  of  the  conaular  power. 

The  (sniH-riority  of  the  dictntor'a  power  to  that  of 
the  ciMisula  coaaisted  chiefly  in  the  three  following 
pointa  —  yniatM  independence  of  the  awiatli,  Mon 
extensive  power  of  punishment  without  any  ap- 
peal {pnmjotMiio)  from  their  aentenoe  to  the  people, 
and  irrespon»iliiiity.  To  tliese  three  pointa,  must 
uf  course  be  Rdiied  that  be  waa  not  fettMOd  bv  a  oA- 
leugue.  We  may  naturally  anppoao  tlmt  tno  die- 
titor  would  usually  act  in  unison  with  the  senate  ; 
but  It  is  expressly  stated  that  in  many  cases  where 
the  consuls  required  the  co-opetation  of  the  senate, 
the  dictat'>r  could  act  on  his  own  responsihilitv. 
(Polyb.  ia.  1j7.)  Fur  bow  long  a  time  the  dic- 
tatorship waa  a  magitirmtn  tkm  froooonMaae,  u 
uncertain.  That  there  wm  or^hudly  no  appeal 
from  the  sentence  of  the  dictator  is  certain,  and 
accordingly  the  lictors  bore  the  axes  in  the  faaora 
before  them  even  in  the  city,  as  a  symbol  of  their 
abadnte  power  over  the  livea  6tlStm  dtiaena,  al« 
though  liy  the  Valerian  law  the  axes  had  disaj)- 
pcared  iruui  the  fn-sceg  of  the  conaiUa.  ^Liv.  ii.  18, 
29,  uL2n  ;  Zoiuir.  vii.  ;  Dionyik  70,  75; 
Pompon,  d*  Orig.  Jur.  §  18.)  That  nn  nppoal  after- 
warda  lay  from  their  aentetice  to  the  people,  ia 
expressly  stated  by  Festus  («.  e.  optima  ttm\  and 
it  has  been  ampOMd  that  thia  privily  wm 
granted  by  tho  Int  Valeria  Roiatia,  paaaed  after 
the  abolition  of  the  deccnivirate  in  il  c.  44!l, 
whkh  enacted  "ne  quia  tUiMm  aioe 
proTocatione  creorot.**  (LfW  iiL  15).  Bat  alaven 
y«^nrs  afterwards  the  dictatorship  is  spoken  of  as  a 
matfuiruius  nine  j-rov<uctUiune ;  and  the  only  in- 
stance in  Livy  (vili.  33 — 34)  in  which  the  dicta- 
tor ia  threatened  with  prov«ntio,  rert.iinly  doea 
not  prove  that  this  was  a  legal  right ;  lor  L.  Pn« 
firia%  who  MM  tim  di«talor»  tnitad  tba  |n«M 
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cBtM  M  Ml  jfufjfiffynmrnt  of  th#  i^hte  of  hi>  fH^^^^^, 
W«  wmj  ikmtltm  wypini  tiat  lk»  Lmr  Valera 

Iliiritia  only  Rpp!!od  t«  th«*  rrirnlar  ina^istr.it.  !«>», 
and  tluU  the  dKCahmhtp  wm  rcnrded  exempt 
fcai  it.  WWther  howwrr  th*  of  pwnimaiia 
wTu  aftrrw'anl*  f>r  thr  italfmcnt  in  F(*stu* 

is  an  enur,  cajuiut  bt;  d«;tenLUiic<L  lu  cuuai*ciiuu 
with  the  provoeatio  there  ariaca  another  qnotion 
VMfWtiBg  the  relatioa  of  the  dictatonhip  to  the 
trilNHMa  of  the  pleba.  We  know  that  the  tribonee 
cootinned  in  office  durini;  n  diciAi<>r«hip  ;  but  we 
h*T«  JM  nMMMi  beiiere  that  thej  had  any  oon- 
ttot  oviv  s  dMttHM^  or  mdd  hiMptf  his  pro- 
C'-t<ri:i2*  I  :V  T  iafrrxri'sio  nt  omnlimm,  m  th«  y 
could  tn  tht-  ca«c  of  the  cooMila.  The  hw  m- 
■tanrw,  which  appear  to  pwvt  tlM  CMrtnuy,  are 
to  hi"  <*r]>Liincf!  n  ^i  difTcfmt  mannrr.  lu  Decker  I 
ha«  ftbuwn.  Ttutt  ttic  inbunc*  coniinm'd  m  office  ai 
independefit  —giiM  iti  ■  dxamg  a  dicta tonhips,  wh  ile 
•0  the  olhtf  m^tratoi  becuite  timply  the  ofliceti 
of  the  dictator,  it  to  be  explained  bj  the  fiict,  that 
the  iVj  «/<•  dir/a/orr  rrrtimio  whm  pawd  before  the 

uuutution  of  the  trihanaahip  of  Um  pltba,  and 
CMMeqnentJy  nad*     ■NOliaa  ef  it,  and  tkal  ai  a 

<!;ftAt'/r  wxH  appfiintfd  i',  vr*  ,  fa  i^-n.itui  con- 
•ultum,  the  aenate  hmi  oo  power  over  the  thlMUiea 
•f  Aa  fMa,  Aa^fhlkajr «oald Mip«4 tka other 

BBisristrates. 

It  hii»  bet:n  already  ttaird  tbat  the  diciatur  was 
irrrsponaible,  that  ia,  he  waa  not  liabie  after  hia 
ahdicatioa  ta  bo  called  to  aeeomt  for  any  oC  hk 
otkiai  acta.   Thii  ia  erpreaely  atatcd  by  ancteat 

writcrj  (Zonar.  tii.  13,    Diony*.  v.  "O,  >ii.  56; 

Plot.  Fok  3 ;  Apfuaa,  A  C  it.  23),  andfOreD  if  it 
had  not  boea  atatod,  H  woald  Wlow  6ani  dw  rpry 

natnn?  of  \.hr  dlcta:<jr«hip.  We  find  ni('rr'<^>v<'r  no 
inatance  record t  d  lu  which  m  dictator  aiWr  hia  re- 
aignattoo  w  u  nude  aoawerable  for  the  miauae  of 
kia  power,  with  the  exception  of  CnmilluA,  whov.- 
caac  however  waa  a  very  jA^uluir  wuc.  (Cosupare 
BorhfTt  J^oaniei.  AlUrik.  toL  ii.  part  it.  p.  ]  72.) 

It  waa  in  coaaofMOeo  «f  tho  inMl  aad  irre- 
•pooaible  power  poMWdVf  tho  dKlalonllip,  that 
we  find  It  fre<]m'nt]y  c<>niftfU"<d  with  thf  r»L';il 
dignity,  firom  which  tt  only  differed  in  being  held 
fcr  a  United  taaa^  (Cie.  (<a  i?ep.  iL  89  t  Zmar. 
ril  13  ;  I>iony».  r.  70.  73  ;  Appian,  H.  r.  i.  ; 
Tac  Amu.  L  1.)  Tiiera  were  however  a  few 
liMiia  ta  fihm  power  of  the  dictator.  1.  The  moat 
importaat  waa  that  which  we  have  often  men- 
tioned, that  the  period  of  hia  office  waa  only  aix 
montha.  2.  He  had  not  powtir  over  the  treaauiy, 
hat  ooald  ooU  mako  oae  of  tho  Boaoj  which  waa 
fnaMod  hin  Vf  ^  "xutta.  (Zoaafc  viL  18.)  3. 
He  waa  not  allowed  to  leave  Italy,  eince  lie  nii^'lii  in 
that  caae  eaaily  become  dangerous  to  the  repuMic 
(DioB  Caaa.  xzxri.  1 7)  ;  though  tho  caao  of  Ati. 
lias  Calatiniu  in  the  finrt  Punio  war  fnrmn  an 
exi^ptioa  k>  this  tuU.  (Li v.  Kpu.  19.)  4.  1U< 
was  BoC  allowed  to  ri^e  on  horseback  at  Honic, 
vithout  piavioaidf  obtahtiaK  tho  permiaaion  of  the 
people  (Lit.  xxm.  14  %  Zoaar.  vii.  13) ;  a  r«> 
gulation  Hppnrrntly  capriciooa,  luit  }H'rli.ip» 
adtyted  that  he  might  aot  boar  too  great  a  nsaem 
Idaaee  to  (he  kinfa,  who  wore  acciMtwaed  to  ride. 

Thf  insijoiia  of  tho  consul*  were  n*'rirly  the  same 
aa  thoae  of  the  kings  in  earlier  timet ;  and  of  the 
eonsula  anbaeqaontfy.  Tnatwad  however  of  having: 
OTily  twelve  lictors,  M  was  the  ca.««'  w  iiii  thf  cun- 
auia,  be  waa  preceded  by  twetity-i'uur  beariug  the 
vacant  •■  wdl  M  tha  Ima.    Tho  oatfo  mndU 
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and  Ut^  mrmkuiim  alao  belonged  to  the  dictator. 
(Polyh.  itl.  87  ;  Dionys.  x.  •>4  ;  Plut  Fuh.  4  ; 
App  an,  II.  (  .  I.  lOiJ  ;  (Wliv  1.). 

The  preceding  account  of  tho  didainohip  ap> 
pKaa  MO  paitaoahMly  la  tko  diclaliC  ft{  gonmdao 
cansa  ;  Init  dicUUit*  were  nl»n  fritjiirnt!y  npfN.im.-,!, 
ea^iiilly  w  h«ii  the  cuiisuis  were  abaent  from  the 
city,  to  perform  certain  acta,  which  could  net  ho  done 
by  any  inferior  niairintnite.  Them-  dictatrin  had 
little  roorv  ihaxi  the  name  ;  nnd  as  they  wtrt  Mily 
appointed  to  dischai):<-  n  jwirticular  duty,  they  had 
to  reaifcn  uuBcdiatoljr  thai  daty  waa  performed, 
and  they  wofo  aot  entitled  to  exercise  the  power 
of  thrir  nffuT  in  n-fi  renei'  to  any  other  matter  than 

lite  one  tor  which  they  were  nominated.  Tho  ee- 
caaiona  on  which  oadi  dietaton  nw  apfwhwod, 

I  wen-  pritici|iAlly  :  -  1.  For  tfie  pnri..».-  of  h"IdiiiK 
tht!  cotuUia  lor  the  citi'ttuiit  (oamttHn'ttm  kuiMm- 
domm  txuua).  2.  For  fixing  the  o/arvu  ammaiU  m 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  (cJart  /fgemh  mnfi  i  m  tinx  s 
of  pestilence  or  civil  discord,  becaim;  iLi:  siud 
that  this  eerrmooy  waa  to  be  performed  by  the 
prattm-  onaaaeiaik  and  aflor  the  iaoiilatioa  of  tho 
dictatonhip  the  mSbm  wao  rvftardod  aa  the  higheat 
magistrsity   in  tlie  »tai.'  vii.  .'5).     .1.  For 

appointing  holidays  {/ertarmm  eamttttmemdanm 
AMMs)  on  the  appanaaeo  of  pradipriee  (Liv.  irii. 

2ft).  'i"d  for  ofTieirtting'  gt  the  piilUc  ^'anie« 
durum  JtM:icuJ*^rum  th«!  pri:»id«.-uc^  of  which 

belonged  to  the  conaula  or  praetors  (vdL  4fl^  bu 
84).  4.  For  holdinr  trials  {tpntrttitmittmt  e.r«mni- 
dis,  ix.  36).  5.  And  on  one  occasion,  for  filling  up 
vacancien  in  the  i^*  irnte  (It^nJo  mtci/M,  xxiiL  '22), 
Along  with  the  dictator  thora  waa  alw^  a 
mat/uter  oyi'ioi,  the  noBihatiBa  of  whom  was  Ml 
to  the  choice  iif  the  dIi.L.iti'r.  uiileiMi  the  .'u-natii*  r<.n- 
sultum  specified,  as  wa*  swuiciiiuei  the  case,  the  name 
of  the  person  who  was  to  be  appointed  ( Li  v.  riiL 
17,  xxii.  57).  The  niaci>t'  r  eijuitutn  h.id,  liki  the 
dictator,  to  receive  the  imp-num  by  a  lex  curula 
(Liv.  ix.  38).  Tho  dictator  ooald  not  be  withoaf 
a  magister  equitom,  aad,  conaequently,  if  the  Utter 
died  during  the  aix  months  of  the  dictatorship, 
another  liad  to  tie  noiminntcd  in  hi»  »teod.  The 
magister  eqititum  waa  aolqect  to  the  iatpenam  of 
the  dictator,  hat  in  the  ahaaneo  of  hia  mperier  he 
lK>canie  hi*  repre».  ntative,  and  excrciaed  the  fwiroe 
powers  as  tht:  dictjilor.  On  one  occasion,  shortly  be- 
fore legal  dictators  ceaaed  to  be  ap^Muntt-d,  we  find 
an  instance  of  a  magister  equitiim  Ix  in^  inv<-»te(l 
with  an  imperium  equal  to  that  of  the  ditlator,  so 
that  there  were  then  virtually  two  dictators,  hut 
this  ia  oapnaalj  aMntiooed  aa  an  anomaly,  which 
had  aetor  oeeuted  before  (Polyb.  iiL  103,  106). 
The  rank  which  the  nui«ister  enuitiim  held  among 
the  other  lioman  magistrates  is  doubtfuL  Nio> 
hnhr  aaaeru  (vol  ii.  p^  890)  **  no  one  orer  iap> 
fM>Md  that  his  ofTici'  w:m  a  cimile  one  and  if  he 
ta  right  in  aupi>taLiig  that  the  cunjukr  tribunate 
waa  not  a  curiue  office,  hia  view  is  supported  bj 
the  account  in  Livy,  that  the  imp  rium  of  the 
mairiater  equitum  waa  not  regarded  as  tuperior  to 
that  of  a  consular  tribune  (vi.  30).  Cicero  on  the 
contrary  pUcca  the  tnagia^  equittun  on  a  par 
with  the  praetor  (ik  L^.  iii.  8) ;  and  after  the 
estiihlichnu  nt  of  the  practor9hi|>,  it  stcrini  to  liave 
been  contidered  neceaaary  that  the  [lersun  who 
waa  to  be  nominated  namiatof  oquitum  should 
previously  have  been  praetor,  jast  ».«  the  dictator, 
aocordiug  to  the  old  kw,  had  to  lie  chosen  fmm  Uie 
casMkn  (Dm  Ckoa.  xlil  21).  Aoeoidimfy, 
o  o  4 
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find  at  a  later  time  Aal  the  magif(«r  equitnm  had 

the  insignia  of  a  praetor  (Dimi  Cass.  xlti.  '27)- 
The  magixtcr  equitniQ  was  onginally,  aa  bi«  name 
imports,  di*  comiwwider  of  the  tmr&j^  wkile  ike 
dictator  was  at  the  heni  of  the  lcjrir)iii,  the  iii- 
feutiy  (Lir.  iii.  27),  sutd  the  rekuoit  between 
tliem  was  in  dm  respect  similar  to  that  which 
sTib.Mstcd  between  the  king  and  the  tribann* 
celerum. 

IKctBtors  were  eiilj  appointed  so  long  as  the 
RomaiM  had  to  cany  on  wan  in  Italy,  A  lolitar^ 

instance  occurs  in  the  first  Panic  war  of  Uie 
nation  of  a  dictator  tor  the  pnqioso  of  rarryiiip 
OD  war  out  of  Itolj  {Lir.EpU.  19)  i  bat  this  waa 
nearer  repeated,  becuiae,  as  haa  been  already  re- 
mark cd,  it  was  fenrcd  that  sn  frrrat  a  power  might 
becouie  dangerous  at  a  distance  truui  liume.  But 
after  the  battle  nf  Trasinv  iu-  in  b.c  216,  when 
Rome  itwif  «ag  thr.  atoiiod  liy  Ilaniiihal,  rr-fnnnic 
was  again  liad  to  a  dictator,  and  P'abius  Maxi- 
inus  was  appointed  to  the  otruc  In  the  next 
jcar,  &  c  216,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  M.  Jn> 
nhii  Pent  waa  alio  nominated  dktatnr,  bet  thia 
was  the  last  linu»  of  the  appointment  of  a  dictator 
rei  gerundae  causa.  From  that  time  dictators 
were  fteqnentljr  appointed  fbr  heldinf  the  eleetfou 
down  to  n.  r.  20t?,  btit  from  that  y<-.ir  the  dictator- 
ahip  disappeaiii  altoirfther.  Alur  a  lapse  of  120 
jeara,  SoUa  caused  himself  to  be  appointed  die> 

tntnr  in  n.  r.  l\'2,  reipuUiiytr  rrtnstitu''nila«  rmrmt 
(Veil.  Pat.  ii.  28),  but  as  Nielmhr  remarks,  "  the 
title  was  a  mere  name,  without  any  gn)und  for 
•neh  a  uae  in  the  ancient  conatitution."  Neither 
the  nwfrletrate  (interrex)  who  nominated  him,  nor 
the  time  for  wliich  ho  wai  appointed,  nor  the  ex- 
tent nor  exercise  of  bis  power,  was  in  accordanee 
with  the  ancient  lawi  and  precedents ;  and  the 
(aimc  was  the  casp  with  the  dictatorship  rif  Caesar. 
kM>on  after  Cae^Lr's  death  the  dictatorshi{i  was 
abolished  for  ever  by  a  lex  proposed  hy  the  rnnsal 
Antonius  (Cic  Phif.  i.  1  ;  Lir.  /,';<i/.  1 1  (i  ;  Dion 
Cass.  xliv.  51).  The  title  indeed  waa  offered  t« 
Augtistns,  but  he  resolutely  refused  it  in  cim»e- 
quence  of  the  odiom  attached  to  it  from  the  i^fiaonj 
of  Solfe  when  dictator  (Soet  Atff. 

During  the  time,  however,  that  the  dictntorship 
was  in  abeyance,  a  substitute  was  invented  for  it, 
whenever  the  drenmBtancea  of  the  lepnblie  n»« 
quired  the  adoption  of  extniordinarr  mea.stirrn,  hv 
the  senate  investing  the  consuls  with  dictatorial 
power.  This  was  done  bif  the  welUknown  formula, 
Videant  or  <Unt  operam  eamtulfSy  ne  quid  re^ftMiea 
detrimtnti  capiitt.  (Comp.  Sail.  CutiL  29.) 

(The  preceding  account  has  been  mostly  taken 
from  Becker,  IJamUmch  der  RimMm  Alter- 

Niebnhr, 

//iW.  of  Rome^  ToL  L  p.  563,  &c. ;  Gottlint',  Or^- 
cJiif/ilr-  <lrr  /iomitch.  Staatmer/bstfinpf  p.  279,  6lc.) 

DICI  Y'NNIA  («MrT^w<o),  a  festival  with 
•acrifices,  celebrated  at  Cyd nil ia  in  Crote,  in  hr  r  i  r 
of  Artemia,  sumamcd  AtKTvyva  or  AiKTvvvaia, 
from  Slirruor,  a  hunter's  net  (Diodor.  Sic.  v.  76  ; 
compare  8trobo  x.  p.  470  ;  Pauaan.  iu  30.  1 3.) 
Parttcolars  respecting  ita  edebiation  are  not  known. 

Artemis  Afwrurva  wa.s  also  worshipped  at  Sjorta 

(Paos.  iiL  12.  |7))and  at  Ambmtua  io  Phocis. 
(FuoB.  z.  ML  1 3  {  eonpan  the  SauHml  Ari$lopA. 
Ban.  12»l,  F«ip.  Wf  i  lad  Meiirsins,  CV-r/ri, 
cZ.)  [L.S.J 

DIES  (of  the  same  root  as  9di  and  diuMy  Butt' 
warn,  Mj/Uulf  ii.  p.  74).    The  aanc  diet  waa  ^< 
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plied,  like  oar  word  daj,  to  the  time  during  which, 
accordint;  to  the  notions  of  the  ancients,  the  sun 
performed  his  coune  round  the  earth,  and  Uui 
time  th^cdled  the  dvfl  dmr(ilw  (Mfic,  inOrack 
^"X^f^fpor^  because  it  inaudcd  both  night  and 
day.  See  Onsorin.  De  Die  Nat.  23  ;  Plio.  H,  N, 
ii.  77,  79  ;  \  arro,  Dt  Re  Rtut,  L  88 1  Macnk  At 

1.  3).  The  natuml  day  (»/i>j  natnralis),  or  the 
lime  fix»Di  the  rising  to  the  ftc*tting  of  the  sun,  was 
likewise  designated  by  the  luum  -i.  The  ciril 
day  bcfan  with  the  Greeka  at  the  setting  of  the 
sun,  and  wiA  the  Romana  at  midnight  :  with  the 
llabylon'mns  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  with  the 
Umbriaoe  at  midday.  (Macrob.  L  c  ;  Golliaa,  iii, 

2.  )  We  have  hne  enljr  to  eooaider  the  nalnml 
day,  and  as  its  snl  f^ivi  i  ti=;  were  diffennit  at  dif 
fcrcnt  times,  and  not  always  the  s<ime  among  the 
Oieelta  aa  among  the  R«mans,  we  shall  endeavonr 
to  pire  a  brief  account  of  the  various  jiarta  into 
which  it  was  divided  by  the  Ureeka  at  the  diife> 
rent  periods  of  their  history,  and  then  proceed  to 
eonaider  ita  diviaiaDa  anang  the  Renana,  to  which 
win  be  tttbjoined  a  ahoit  llat  of  remarltaUe  daya. 

At  the  time  of  the  Homeric  poems,  ihc  natuml 
day  was  dirided  into  three  parts  {IL  xxi,  ill). 
The  ftrrt,  called  ^  began  with  tnviae,  and  eom- 
prebended  the  whole  space  of  time  during  h  hich 
l^ht  seemed  to  be  increasing,  t.  e.  till  midday.  (A 
▼lii.  66,  is.  84,  CM.  is.  £6.)  Some  ancient  grain* 
marians  hnre  supposed  that  in  some  instances 
Hompr  used  the  word  for  the  whole  day,  but 
Nitzsch  {Anmerkmtpm  xmr  Odystee,  i.  125)  has 
•hown  the  incccrwtneai  of  thia  opinion.  The 
eeeoad  part  waa  ttSMfiiom  ^ftap  or  midday,  dim- 
ing  which  the  son  w:is  thought  to  stand  still. 
(Uemma,  ad  Ptat,  Pkaedr.  p.  342.)  The  third 
part  bore  the  nune  of  8cUi»  or  iticAer  4^  iOd. 
xvii.  fin<? ;  compare  Battmann^  IjuHog.  ii.  n.  95), 
which  derived  ita  name  from  the  increased  warmtli 
of  the  atmosphere.  The  hut  part  of  the  SflX^  wwa 
sometimes  designated  bv  the  words  irorl  Itrtrtpav 
or  ^»Kvt6s  {Od.  xvii.  191,  xvi.  779).  Besides 
these  three  great  divisions  ho  othen  seem  to  haww 
been  known  at  the  time  what  the  Hemeric  poems 
were  eompeeed.  The  chief  inftemaUon  respecting 
the  divisions  of  the  day  in  tl-  ri.>d  after  Homer, 
and  more  especially  the  divlMuns  made  bj  the 
Athentaoa,  ia  to  be  derived  from  Pollax  (Oaam.  {. 
68).  The  first  and  last  of  the  divisions  made 
at  the  time  of  Homer  were  afterwards  subdirided 
into  two  parts.  The  earlier  port  of  the  morning 
was  termed  irptct  or  irpci»  rUs  iutdftu :  the  later, 
itkr)@o6ojis  rijs  kyapas^  or  w«pl  wM^mmar  ieyopiw 
(Herod,  iv.  1«1  ;  Xen.  Afemorab.  1  1.  §  10, 
//eflm.  L  1.  §  30  ;  Dion  Chiymat.  Orat  Urii). 
The  n49w  ^ftap  of  HemcT  waa  afterwarda  eapttn. 
sed  by  /ttTHfi^ploy  fkiaoif  i)it4oat,  or  ftifrri  v^tptt^ 
and  comprehended,  as  before,  toe  middle  of  the  day, 
when  the  ami  aeemed  neither  to  rim  nor  to  dedino, 
'!'(  ■  two  pnrts  of  the  afternoon  were  milted  8*fATj 
wpuiTj  or  v^to,  and  JtiArj  oi^/ij  or  6\^ia  (Herod, 
vii.  167,  viii.  6  ;  Thucyd.  iiL  74,  >-iii.  26  ;  eooH 
pare  Lilmnius,  Epiet.  1084).  This  division  con- 
tinued to  be  obserrcd  down  to  the  latest  period  of 
(irecian  hist(<ry,  tliough  another  more  accurate 
division,  aod  more  adapted  to  the  pwrpoeea  of  com- 
mon life,  waa  fntrodneed  at  an  cariy  noiod ;  fiv 
Anaximander,  01  i  .  rding  toothers,  hi-  li.  ij!,- 
Anaximenea,  is  »aid  to  have  made  the  Greeks  oc- 
qmunted  with  the  use  of  the  Babyloiifam  chraniK 
meter  or  san-dial  (called  ndXet  or  Afaktytg^^ 
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•onwtimc*  uka  ih*;  r  j>iiiirt  vitM^^itiw  or  ^kta- 
ftdrifov)  br  meaiu  of  which  tb«  natunl  dmr  «-aa 
dirided  into  tvrKe  eqiuil  »|»or«  of  tiaie.  (Ilerud. 
ii.  109  :  FHog.  Loert.  ii.  1.  3  ;  Ptin.  N.  S.  il  6. 
78  ;  SQidiu,  f.  r.  *Ai^i,ua>-8p-ji.)  1  h<>v'  )i]<.ic<  t 
,  <4  couTMi  ^""^  ^  Aborterjucordiag  to  tb« 


i»i  y- 


«f  the  ymr. 

^w^xu"^,  !i  >«fv«r.  Aid  r.ot  c<'(n«»  c»nrt»l  naf  till 
a  Tciy  late  prriod,  and  the  ditfrrence  bvtveeo 
mtnnJ  and  gqwuwctM  Imw*  wm  fci>  ubiWoA  by 

the  AVTanr?T~nr  a.strr'nnTni^r?. 

li>antig  th«  eairi\  o^^-a  ul  tli«  bwtnrf  of  Romp, 
■i««ns  of  divUiag  ikit  were  yrt 
nnkaewn,  tlM  Mtani  pkeoemnm  ni  iaereasing 
l^ht  and  darktirM  fmiMtl  with  the  Ronuina,  m 
with  ihf  fir'«k".  \h'-  utiinrtarfl  fit  <i ivtui iri,  lui  we 

•M  fron  Um  Tagu«  ezprtawma  in  Ceawriiua  (ZAi  1 
pkN^94\    l>lii7a(irtn<M  y.TiLM)  tbM 

in  the  TwrlT?   Tri!;l«!»  only  th'.-   ri^inj  and  t^i-  ' 
Kttie^  of  the  nun  were  menUtHvcd  m  ihe  two  j 
yMsinto  which  the  day  was  then  diTidrd,  bat  from 
Censnrinus  (/.  c)  and  r;,ll:in  (x\u.  2)  we  l.-irn  ; 
that  midday  {merviie*)  «aa  also  ucxittuuid.  ^  ottm 
Zm^.  '/^t.  vi.  4,  5,  ed.  MUllcr  ;  and  Itidor. 
Orif.  r.^m  and  31)  llkewite  diMii^iidked  three 
pan*  ef  the  day,  viz.,  mow,  merMNMt,  And  MtprrMa, 
•c:l.  tratpe^ax,  ,ift«  r  ivh^  h  ii'^  a-vvniKl y  ri.iiM  li.- 
heU  IB  tile  fcrum.    The  lex  PUetaiia  prcKnbed 
tfcat  a  benld  iImmM  pndainiW tuprcM  in  the 
comitium,  tliat  the  p  i.j.!.'  might  kTi<^>«-  ttiat  their 
nectii^  vai  to  be  adioumed.    But  the  diviakn  of 
Che  4ay  BM>t  gmmJij  otMerred  by  the  Raaiaiiii, 
was  that  into  Umptu  amtemeriJiaiimm  and  pomrri- 
ditmum.  the  meridies  itaelf  being  only  considered 
■•  ■  potnt  at  which  the  one  ended  and  the  other 
B«(  w  it  «a«flf  inqpocianw  tiiat  this 
ifaodd  1w  ItDBWB,  HI  t^Msewl  irfRcer 
(A'<Ev^t>]  waj*  ap]<iilnt«-'i,  w  liii  i-r-N  l.iltni  rl  tin- 
time  of  muUaj,  when  from  the  curia  he  mw  the 
•Ml  WMiiliiig  WiPBMl  th«  VMM  and  tb*  ftaeeo- 
s'xii',    Thr  f!'v'5t  n  nf  th*'  day  iiito  twi  hr  r-"^nn] 
fpsicta,  which,  herw      in  Grtcce,  wt'te  iborter  in 
wintrr  than  in  »uminer,  was  adopted  M  tka  lime 
when  artificial  means  of  measuring  time  were  in- 
tr>duced  among  the  Romans  fn'm  Oreeee.  This 
was  about  the  year  B.  c.  '.'.''l,  when  L.  Fapirius 
Conor,  before  the  war  with  Pmbiie,  brougnt  to 
Kame  an  iuaUiuuem  called  aMitiani  borologium, 
or  simplr  solarium.    (Plant  o/>.  f.'ri'ltin,  iii.  .1. 
f  b  i  Pliin.  //.  N.  Tti.  60.)     But  as  the  soLanum 
had  been  auMle  fcr  a  diflEennt  latitirfe,  it  showed 
t*t    tTTyi"  at  Rnrn<>  vrn-  inc  rrMtly.    (Pliiu  /•  ) 
bcipio  Nasica,  ibtr,  fon-,  crixud  lu  B.  c.  159  u 
paUte  depgydia,  which  indicated  the  hours  of  the 
nigbt  aa  well  as  of  the  day.    (Censotin.  c.  23.) 
Before  tbe  ere<-iion  of  a  clepsydra  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  one  of  ih<-  luhonrm.nc  (if!l(<r<  '  f  \\\f 
pfaetor  to  ^arodaisi  Hba  third,  sixth,  and  ninth 
Mm ;  windi  aliowa  that  the  day  was,  like  the 
night,  diriilfl  into  fi>iir  j^irts,  rath  ri'ii»i<.t:ii(:  of 
three  boar*.    S«e  Dt«*eirs  Ufati»K,  lie  J'uri^MA 
Noelk  tt  Diii  ar  DwimmUmt  Veiermm^  in  his 
Kfeime  Ijnfc  'lifrhr  Hn<l  Dnit*  he  SrfinfJrn,  pp^  IM^ 
150.    Conifiare  ihv  orliiic  Uuhvlouhju, 

AO  the  days  of  the  year  were,  according  to  dif 
of  Ttew,  divided  by  the  Reaaaa  into 
dHfefvnt  dasaea.    For  the  pirpose  of  the  admtni- 
s'.rntion  of  jii^tir'*,  and  holding  H.«»<'niljlies  of  the 

peo^  all  the  daya  wer*  divided  into  dit$  /atti 
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was  allt>i*i'<l  !  '  niiiDiJu^ttT  juAlice  in  tht'  yn\Atc 
courts;  the}  il-riv  d  their  name  from  /ur,  i  f'.iri 
trM  twr4a  ;  Jo,  dim,  luidtco^  Uvid,  AlMt  L  45,  &r.  | 
Varro,  D*  lim<f.  hu.  vL  2<i,  80.  ed.  MOIIer  ;  Ma* 
troll.  s<it.  i.  I'll.  <  111  »..iuf  of  the  dies  fasti  cnmitta 
could  be  held,  but  b<4  <»  all.  iJCkaf^fntSint.  lA, 
with  tha  aeia  aT  IfaBniiaa.)  Uiea  Might  to  iMii 
in  three  different  « :  1  J-rs  ft-ii  prttprie  ft  toti 
or  kiiaply  dimAtttt^  wwtv  <kv  *  *j.n  which  the  prae- 
tor aaed  la  hall  Ui  courts,  and  could  do  ae  at  all 
hours.  They  w  rrr  niurki  <i  ui  the  Honuui  calendar 
by  the  letter  K,  and  iheir  number  in  th<>  c«>ur»e  of 
the  year  was  39  (Niabahl^  iii>t.  Jiomf,  iii. 
^  314)  :  2.  diet  fraprw  md  mm  IsAi  iWa,  or  dim 
m$$m»i,  days  on  whieh  the  praetor  m^t  hold  his 

riiurtA,  hilt  Ti.  t  at  all  li"nrii,      l!;;«t  fcrimrt'iin.  »  oisr 

half  of  such  a  day  was  fiMUu,  while  the  otiK-r  huif 
was  Brhaloa.    Thah-  Mnahrr  vras  9$  h  the  yt-ar, 

and  they  n-  tii.kfV*.!  in  the  rrtlrtid.ir  Vv  tii.'  m.m  s 
Fp  /oMtut  prtmo^  iSp Hfjutttta  ftnmt\  Kn  =™  fm- 
JtMrrcinu  =  tafersNH^  Q.  Rex  C  F     (fwsmio  /tm 

,->,'nih'')    /■'■/if,      rir    quvmdo     Hex     CO'r.it..sril  yi/n, 

1^-  >t.  Dt  » <ftMi»do  tUmu  dffrrtur ;  X  dtfs 
ft"n  f-raprus  md  cunt  /<tMtty  or  I'.ay^  which  were 
Mi  faatl  piapcriy  apaakiaf*  hut  becaae  fasti  ao* 
cidcHtdly  i  a  dww  enmitialis,  fcr  instance,  might 
'••■i-ame  nwtus,  if  •■■thcr  duti:,;,'  ii*  whiil.-  (■.•i)r«r,  or 
duhog  a  Bart  of  il,  no  coaiiia  were  held,  so  that  it 
arirwitlingly  hoMM  aithar  •  dica  iMaa  tatoai  ar 
fiL«tni  fx  parte.  (llMiaK  jUL  L  16  |  Vtm^  /ta 
LuM.  IaU.  L  e.) 

Diat  NafAKTt  van  4$>Jt  m  which  neithef 
courts  of  juitice  nor  comitia  were  allowed  to  be 
held,  and  which  were  dedicated  to  other  purpose «. 
(VaiTO,/.  e.)  According  to  the  ancient  legenda 
they  were  said  to  have  been  &zcd  by  NtMWk  Pom* 
pilius.  (Jiiv.  i.  Id.)  Pnaa  the  laowm  Mida  above 
^t  li!  !)e  understood  thai  mih-  j^irt  t>f  a  day  niit'ht 
be  iastus  while  another  was  nrCutus.  (Orid.  /-'osf. 
I IM.)  The  a—iliaes  which  had  originally  ham 
(lies  fn«ii  fnT  th**  plr^iriari^.  h.irl  Ix  f-n  itiaf!<*  nefasti 
at  lite  time  when  the  twelv.  inuniii^  y«mr  was  in- 
troduced ;  hut  in  Bi  r.  2^6  they  wen-  agnin  made 
fasti  by  a  law  of  (j.  llortensius.  (Macn>b.  .So/,  i. 
16.)  The  term  dies  nefasti,  which  originally  hnd 
nothing  to  do  with  religion,  but  limply  indicated 
days  on  which  no  ronru  were  to  be  held,  was  in 
subtequent  thnes  applied  to  felSgious  days  in  ge- 
III  ra1.  ,i>  ilit  «  ii<  f,T>ii  werr  mostly  dcdicnte«l  to  the 
worship  ot  the  gndK.    (<tc11ias,  ir.  8,  v.  17.) 

In  a  religious  point  of  vttw  all  dajra  of  the  yeat 

w  f'*  <-itii-  r  dies /rtti,  or  tiir»  pn/f  fti,  or  'firi  >r,f,-r. 
ctM.  According  to  the  definition  given  by  Macro- 
biaa,  diet  fitsti  were  dediealed  ta  the  gods,  and 
■pent  vrith  lacrificea,  rrpasts,  gameg,  and  other 
solemnities  ;  die*  pmfesti  belonged  to  men  for  the 
arlrniiii^tralion  of  their  private  and  public  atfaira. 
They  were  either  d*e* /utti,  or  cOOMtioies,  or  OMIS- 
prrmdini^  or  i4ati,  or  protKoIti*  Diet  iiterdal 
wtTc  riiiniDiwi  iH-twrtii  i>i^d»  ami  men,  lh.it  i», 
p»rt!y  lit-v'  ted  to  thtt  worship  of  the  goda^  P**^/ 
to  tho  tnt II 'taction  of  ordinary  business. 

\V>-  hnM-  l.iitly  to  add  a  few  remark*  r»n  **m« 
of  thr  kulMiiviiiims  of  the  dies  profesli,  w  Inch  arc 

!ik<  wis«  dafiaad  hy  Mambins.  I*itt  »-miHai«» 
were  daya  on  which  comitia  were  hdd ;  their  mnn- 
ber  was  1  SI  in  a  year.  Dim  vumfwmMm  were 
davs  to  w}ii<h  any  at  tmn  was  nllnw.  il  t'">  h(«  trnn»- 
fierred  (f*>6wi  ooitfiMoittaia  ^iee<  du/ere^  Ciains,  ir. 
1 15).  Dim  §mi  were  daya  let  apart  fiv  oattiaa 
hatwcaa  Romb  dthani  aad  fcwjgiwo  (gfd  Jtileii 
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aumi  eum  peregrinis  imtituunhtr).  Dies  proefiale$ 
were  all  days  on  which  religion  did  not  forbid  to 
commence  a  war  ;  a  list  of  days  and  foatirals  on 
which  i\  waa  contrary  to  rcliKion  to  commence  a 
war  if  giren  by  Macrobios.  See  alto  Featus, «.  e. 
Cempan  Manatha,  D»  Vtlermm  Dianm  JBaifaaa, 
and  the  article  CaLbnoarium. 

DIFFAREA'TIO.  [Divobtium.] 

DIGEST  A.  [PANOBCTAa.] 

DIOITA'LIA.  [MAMKU.J 

DIGITUS.  [Pas.] 

DIIPOLBIA  (Sinr^Afia),  also  called  Aiir6\ua 
or  Atttihia,mnitj  tndnA  ftidnl  eelabcatad  rrery 
ytar  on  the  acra^ii  of  Aihen  in  bonoar  of  Zeus, 

sumaroed  Uo\itvs.  (Paus.  L  14.  §  4  ;  comp.  Anti- 
phon,  120.  10.)  Suidaa  and  the  Schtdiost  on 
Aristophanes  (Pjam,  410)  art  nmtaken  ia  bdienng 
that  the  Diipi'ii  were  the  same  festival  Si»  the 
DioaiiL  It  was  held  ou  the  l4ch  uf  ScixTophoriun. 
The  manner  in  which  the  sacrifice  of  an  ox  was 
offered  on  this  occasion,  and  tlie  origin  of  the  rite, 
are  described  by  Porphyriua  {D«  Alatinmt.  ii. 
f  '2.')),  with  whose  account  may  be  compared  the 
frwiuMitarT  deacriptions  of  PauMoiaa  (i  28.  i  11) 
aad  Adian  <  F.  H.  Ttii.  8).  Th«  Atli«itant  plaeed 

barley  mixed  iijihm  the  altar  (if  Z-iii 

aiid  left  it  itngiiardcd  ;  the  ox  destined  tu  be  sacri- 
ficed was  then  allowed  to  go  and  take  of  the  seeds. 
One  of  the  priests,  who  Ixirc  the  name  of  ^ov<p6voi 
(whence  the  festival  was  sometimes  called  /Sou- 
^fta),  at  seeing  the  as  Mting,  Biiatched  the  axe, 
killed  the  ox,  and  lan  away.  The  others,  as  if 
not  knowing  who  had  killed  the  aaimaU  made  in- 
qiiiricii,  and  at  last  aluo  aummoned  the  an  ,  Kv  hirli 
was  in  the  ezid  declared  guilty  of  baTing  committed 
the  fliarder.  Thk  caateok  »  mSA  to  aave  artaan 
from  the  following  circttmstance  :  —  In  the  reign 
of  Krechthcus,  at  the  celebration  of  the  DionvRia, 
or,  according  to  the  Seboliactoa  Aristophanes  {Xult. 
5712),  at  the  diipoli;i,  an  nx  ate  the  cakes  offered 
tu  the  god,  and  one  Buulun  ur  Tbaulon,  or, 
according  to  others,  the  ^v^6nt,  killed  the 
ox  wiUi  an  axe  and  fled  from  hie  aonaitarjr. 
The  imudonr  hnkag  tbm  escaped,  the  axe  was 

declared  guilty,  and  the  tIl-  observed  at  the 
diipoiia  was  performed  in  commemoration  of  that 
eveat.  (Compare  Saidas  and  Hesych.  «.  v. 
^yia.)  Thi'?  legend  of  the  origin  of  the  diipoiia 
manifestly  leads  us  back  to  a  ttuic  when  it  had  not 
yet  become  coitOBMrir''  to  offer  animal  sacrifices  to 
the  gods,  but  merely  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 
Porphyrius  also  informs  us  that  three  Athenian 
fiimilies  had  their  especial  (  prohably  hereditary) 
liuictioiu  to  perform  at  this  festival  Maabefa  of 
the  one  drove  the  ox  to  the  altar,  and  wefe  tbenee 
called  KOTpiaSaj  :  another  familv.  d  -r.  ruled  from 
Itaulon  and  called  thi?  &o\rrviroi^  knocked  the 
vielajndowii  ;  and  a  thinl,  designated  by  the  name 
of  8axrpo(,  killed  it.  (Compare  Crcuxer's  MjfthoL 
und  SvmM.  i.  p.  1 72,  iv.  p.  122,  dec)  [US.] 

DIMACIIAE  {itfidxcu\  Macedonian  horse- 
•oldien,  who  alio  foagbi  on  foot  when  occaaion 
required.  Tbdr  armonr  was  heavier  than  that  of 
the  ordinary  horse -soldiers,  and  lighter  th.m  that 
of  the  regular  beavy-anoed  foot.  A  servant  ac- 
oompaniea  eaeii  Mldwr  in  order  to  take  can  of  ini 
horse  when  he  alighted  to  fltrht  on  foot.  This 
species  of  troo[>8  is  said  to  have  been  first  intro- 
duced by  Alexander  tha  Gfeat  (Poan:]^  L  132 ; 
Curtitts,  V.  13.) 
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DIMENSUM.  [SBRVU8.] 
DIMINUTIO  CA'PITIS.  CCAPtn*.] 
DIO'BOLOS.  [Drachma.] 
DIOCLEIA  (5iJ(cX*»a),  a  festival  colclimtod  hy 
the  Megariaiu  in  honour  of  an  ancient  Athenian 
iMro,  Dwdeo,  aroand  whose  grave  young  ram  ai- 
srnibli^d  on  the  occiaion,  and  amused  themselves 
with  gymnastic  and  other  contests.  Wp  read  that 
he  who  gave  the  sweetest  kiss  obtained  the  prize, 
consisting  of  a  garland  of  flowem.  (Theocrlt. 
Idyll,  xii.  27,  Slc)  The  Scholiast  ou  Theocriuis 
{L  0.)  rektea  the  origin  of  this  festival  as  fol- 
lows:— Diodca«  aa  Athmian  exile,  fled  to  Me> 
gara,  where  he  fboBd  a  youth  with  whom  he  fell 
in  love.  In  some  battle,  while  protecting  the 
object  of  his  love  with  his  ahield,  he  was  slain. 
The  Megariam  hooonred  the  gallant  lover  with  a 
tomb,  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  a  hero,  nnr^  in 
commemoration  of  his  fiaithful  attachment,  in^u- 
tuted  the  festival  of  the  Diocleta.  See  Bockh,  od 
Pill  J.  (Mymp.  vii  157.  p.  176,  and  the  Scholinst, 
ad  AriMoph,  Adtam.  730,  where  a  Megarian 
swears  by  Diodes,  from  which  we  may  infer  that 
he  was  held  in  great  honmir  by  the  Megariane. 
(Coinpare  WdcxeT^  Sapplto,  p.  3.0,  and  nef 
7^*7n.  p.  7';^  (T..*^] 

DlOiNY'SIA  (^loi^ta),  festivals  ccklrated 
in  various  fiarti  of  Oreeee  in  honour  of  Dionyns. 
We  have  to  onsider  under  thU  head  several 
festivals  of  the  same  deity,  aithuu^jh  some  of  them 
bore  different  names  ;  fur  hof^  at  in  other  cases, 
the  name  of  the  festival  was  aonietinies  derived 
from  that  of  the  god.  sometimes  from  the  place 
where  it  waJi  celebrated,  and  sometime*  fnmi  s<»me 
particular  circumstance  oonuected  with  its  oelcbr»- 
tkn.  We  ihall,  howewr,  direel  our  atteotian 
chiefly  to  the  Attic  festivals  of  Dtonystis,  as,  on 
account  of  their  intimate  connectioo  with  the 
origin  and  ttia  davdopiiMiit  of  diamaiie  literature, 
they  are  of  grrntcr  iiBportBnea  tftOB  than  aaj  other 
ancient  feftivaL 

The  general  chanKter  of  the  festivals  of  Dio- 
nrsnt  was  eztfltvugant  meRinieni  and  antbnsiastie 
joy,  which  manifeeted  theBudrea  in  varboa  waya. 
The  import  of  some  of  the  ap[  iri  iitly  unmeanini; 
and  abeurd  practices  in  which  the  Greeks  indulged 
during  the  celebration  of  the  Dionyaia,  hae  beea 
well  explained  by  MUller  {ITlit.  nf  tie  lAUtf  Attc. 
Gre&x,  i  p.  289)  :  —  "  The  intense  desire  felt  by 
every  worshipiMr  of  Dionysus  to  tighu,  to  eonqnei^ 
to  suffer  in  common  with  him,  made  them  regard 
the  subordinate  beings  (satyrs,  panes,  and  nymphs, 
by  whom  the  god  himself  was  surrounded,  and 
through  whom  life  seemed  to  pass  bom  him  into 
vegeution,  and  braneh  off  into  a  variety  of  beanti* 
ful  or  grotc8(iue  forms),  who  were  ever  present  to 
the  fancv  uf  the  C! reeks,  as  a  convenient  step  by 
whidi  uey  could  appm^ich  more  needy  to  tlw 
presence  of  their  divinity.  The  r-i'toTus  so  preva- 
lent at  the  festiviUd  uf  Dionysus,  of  taking  the  dis- 
guise of  satyrs,  doubtless  origbatcd  in  tun  ^^V^ 
and  not  in  the  mere  deeire  of  eoncealiqg  axeeeaee 
under  the  diagdie  of  a  mask,  otherwise  eo  terknis 
and  }tathetic  a  sfn^Uncle  as  tragedy  could  never 
have  originated  in  the  cbonisca  of  these  satyrs. 
Tha  dcme  of  eseaping  from  eelf  into  mbmAiw 
new  and  stran/^  of  living  in  an  imaginary-  worl(^ 
breaks  forth  in  a  thousand  instances  in  these 
festivals  of  Dionysoa.  It  ii  leea  in  tba  oo1«>nring 
the  body  with  plaster,  sfxit,  vermilion,  and  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  green  and  red  juices  of  plauta,  wcai- 
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ill?  (Tfutt*  an4  dfrt  tkiti*  hmt^I  tH<»  I"-!!'*,  mTrrinjf 
the  nice  irith  buvf  1c&«>  >  i>!  tit  Tcmil  ulanu ;  and, 
iMdy,  h  the  wnmng  masks  of  wM,  talk,  nd 
other  maxeriala,  and  uf  a  complete  coatume  belon^- 
ina  to  the  chaimcter."  DrunkenncM,  and  the 
botntenDiu  music  of  flute*,  crmbali,  and  dnunii, 
w«e  Wuwm  c— imim  to  aUi  Ihmjmie  {r«tivals. 
U  tlM  pfoetMaoM  calM  Mww  (fiva  dfIaC»), 

■with  wuich  tlu-v  wen-  c  Icf^rat'  d,  wiin)tn  tiKik. 
□art  in  the  duguiie  of  liacchae,  Lenac,  Thyadet, 
M«ade«,  Nyn^hK^Ae.^  adomrd  wkk  pariaiMk  at 
ivy,  anii  iN-.iriiij;  tho  thyrsi. »  iji  thi  if  h.iiiils  (Iji.-tuf 
the  g%jd  •uDit  iiiui «  c:ill>  4  Or)A«»>««p^f;,  to 

that  the  whole  tn'm  represented  a  pajMlitiiB  in- 
cpired,  and  actuated  by  the  powerfid  prt>«ence  of 
the  fn>d.  The  rhonuea  mag  on  the  ocrasioo  vere 
called  dithyr:i:i)ii»,  and  were  hymn*  addreMod  to 
the  god  in  the  &f«M  mmtm  md  vitk  the  boidcM 
tnu^ery.  Ml  vtudt  Ua  csfilaitt  9tA  aebfenMmla 
wtT>-  pxt'.I!i-<l.  fCiKiRi  v]  Till'  [■{i.ill.is  th'- 
■yaitKU*  v(  the  fertility  n|  lutture,  maa  tu»i«  tairmi 
in  the««  procrMioiw  (Flat.  De  ( mpid.  Itirii.  p. 
527,  t>  ;  Ari.^t.ij.!!.  Ac.h  tn,.  '1-2'K  wi'./i  t!i.-  S,  ti^.l.  ; 
ilerod.  ;i.  4  '.>  i,  and  itu  u  ii^iit*'d  a*  wo««t.i), 
called  <^'<;aAAi>i  (I!e«vch.  •.  r.  t  Athcflu  xrr.  p. 
622),  fcUoved  the  pkihu.  A  wonui  called 
XiMi^/^ij  earned  the  Xlmr,  a  long  batket  con- 
taining thf  iipai;*'  nf  t}i-,-  «<  iL  M.n.l.  ns  uf  o'.l.lf 
birth  (aorij^^pM)  iiacd  to  carry  ia  bo&ki-ta, 
«llidh  ««•  ■iwnliwia  «f  fold,  and  to  wev  gar- 
land* of  fig»  round  their  r.i'<-»,!i,  (Aristf.}li.  Aciarm. 
L  c  ;  LyftiBtr.  647  ;  N.it.il.  I  uju.  v.  l^i.)  The  in- 
dalgcnce  in  drinking  woa  c<>i:«idered  by  the  Orrek« 
as  a  duty  of  gratitude  which  they  ow«m1  to  the 
fiver  of  the  vine  ;  hence  in  tome  jda^  it  was 
Ikn^bl  a  crime  to  remais  gakcT  Ml  lb*  Dkojdik 

Tbs  Attw  iwiualt  of  rhmyini  wwv  ftiw  in 

rmnilMT:  tJi<"  Ao^'T^rta  (far'  a^poci,  <>r  tin'  ninil 
I>ionT«ia,  the  AV^^a,  the  'hr^wriiptaf  aod  the 
AmpIvw  At  AmiL   After  RalnkM  (ilMtar.  mi 

/fffyrfi.  Tvtl.  i.  p.  I9f))  and  Hftalilinp  { .  VJi'in-lf. 
der  8trL  A<ud.  em*  1«04— U.l  I.  |..  7U,  Uc)  Iwd 
Jwhlffd  tba  Atttlwutrria  mm!  the  Leiiaea  to  be  only 
two  names  for  one  and  the  snme  festival,  it  was 
^«:uetally  taken  for  granted  that  there  could  he  no 
doubt  as  to  the  real  identity  of  the  two,  until  in 
1817,  A.  BMi  rcmd  •  ouar  to  the  Berlin 
Academy  (  Vmn  Uwkrtrlkiidt  dtr  AUmikm  Lmatem, 

Anthi  ti'  n-  n    trtnl    IiimU.  /tt'iUK^ii  rt,    ]>u}>]\i)\Cil  iri 

i'SiU,  in  the  AUuttvU.  d.  iieri.  Atad-U  in  wbirh 
he  utiblishtd  by  the  ttrwigest  arguroents  the 

ditTrnncr  Tftwi^rn  the  I.<ii;i<'a  and  Aiit}n*tfri.i. 
An  abnd|{njriii  wf  i(<M.kii's  tiMiy,  cut.t.iiiuT)^  ail 
that  ia  aecessary  to  form  a  clear  idfa  i>l  tli<'  hole 
qaettion,  is  giTrn  in  the  Philolofpcal  Museum, 
▼oL  ii,  p.  27 3>.  Ac  A  writer  in  the  Clatrinul  Mm- 
f-yri,  I'h.  l>\iT  (v'll.  IV.  p.  7",  •V<.),  Ii.is  since 
eodeavoun^  to  japport  Rnhnkco'a  vi«w  witk  mbm 
Mw  BfiniMBia.  TIm  feaMV  af  tlUi  ytuf  MCfed 

to  Dtuii\>ii<(  wa*  dur  ;!  i  nontlm  luan  it  to  th*- 
ahortckt  day  (i'lul.  J>r  Li  ap.  iMifA.  £»>,  and  tite 
Attk  festivals  were  accordingly  celebrated  in  the 
Pa«eid<-<in,  GaiiK  (tht-  I.'  tiiusio  of  Um  IflniHW), 
AntlK'stcnou,  aiid  KLu)h<:b<,<hoa. 

The  AMi^arM  icar'  Lypovt^  or  fUKpdy  the  rural  or 
hmtt  Dimymf  a  TintijB  fiMtinil,  mm  oaltbni^ 
in  ihg  ymnem  dcmca  of  Attioa  in  the  moiith  of 
Pi>v:d<'«>n,  and  w  <  re  under  the  BUperint<  ndcnce  of 
the  *^||^|^^^^^  nu^iraatea,  the  deoMrcha.  This 


he!d  tilth  I'lr  ^i.;Ti^■!^t  i|i»'(f.'  (if  iTirrrini-Mit  and 
freedom;  even  sl.i\t»  fnil  IiIhtiv  during 

its  celefaratioa,  nLd  tlir.r  i>M;.acn)u«  »)iiHit<  cm  the 
occasion  were  alni^tit  luUilerable.  It  is  here  that 
we  have  to  sef-k  for  the  origin  of  cmnedy,  in  the 
jeata  and  tho  tturrnou*  &hu»t  which  the  peasants 
vested  mm  the  byHawJrrs  from  a  aiygon  in 

Ari.'tiii'haix's  (' F' .71,  C'.'ll  ftnd  14  7'')  .all*  thr  .■■■tnit 
poets  Tpvy^ioi,  lee-singera  ;  and  comedy,  Tpvy^io, 
iee^song  (Arkaru.  464,  634  ;  Alhea.  iL  ft  40)  ; 
ffi>rn  t}i<'  I'l.^tom  nf  fmrnring  the  fncf  wiih  of 
vsuw,  1(1  wUiih  tlie  raerry  cwuntry  peopU*  mdulffcd 
at  the  vintage.  The  Asmlia  and  other  arouse- 
menta,  which  wera  aftrrwaids  iutmduced  into  the 
city,  seem  also  originslly  to  have  been  peculiar  to 
the  rural  Dionysia.  The  Dionysia  in  the  Peiraeeua, 
aa  well  aa  tlMMa  of  the  other  deaee  ef  AtlicB,  bf> 
l—ftd  to  tW  leeeer  Piimrria,  ai  {■  adbwwlediied 
'iHitli  l.y  S|>iildiny  ntiil  n.M  kli.  Tf)  .*r-  in  the 
I'einMMrus  were  celebtaled  with  as  much  splendour 
astkeoefal  tke  citf  {  fivve  iomI  ef  •  feeeceaiea,  dT 

fHTfi/nnnnff  of  cnrncdi' «  niid  tniji  di*'!,  which 
at  f.r^t  iii^y  have  been  n«-w  as  wvli  *t4  nlA  piece*  ; 
but  when  the  dlUM  had  atiaiMed  a  rrgnlar  form, 
only  old  pieces  were  rrpneented  at  the  rwrai 
Dionysia.  Their  liberal  and  democratica]  rhaiaet«r 
k-irms  to  have  hi.t<u  tl.i-  emu-  >.{  th<-  i>;i|.ii.iiii(ii 
which  thcae  leativals  met  with,  whca,  io  the  time 

ntml  aniu»<  in.  nln  uf  the  liionvFl.i  Int"  tV.i>  <  itv  i  f 
Athens.  O'luu  £.  29,  30  ;  Diog.  l^rt.  .V*/. 
c  1 1.)  That  in  other  pincee,  ek^  the  failieda^ 
tion  of  t!i>-  WMr-liiji  i>f  Difinytus  met  with  gn-at 
oppcMitiou.  iKUJi  U.>  inferred  from  the  legends  of 
Orcbomenusi,  Thcltes,  Argns,  Kphrsus.  and  othrr 
phon.  Somethtng  Mnikr  •bcdi*  to  be  implied  in 
the  aeenont  of  the  reetoratkn  of  tragic  chenuM  te 

r)i'invi«ti»  ut  Sii  ^  'ii.  t  Hcr'nl.  v.  (i7.  t 

'1  he  scctsid  testivalt  the  Lnaea  (from  Aifr^s, 
the  wine-fiteai  fraai  which  alee  the  wniiIi  ef 

Oajneli'in  viru  r:i11<  d  Icnlaii*  J.'  nniM  ii  1.  wn.* 

celebrated  in  tiu>  UMtntii  wt  i  tumiM%  ;  liie  place  of 
its  cdrhmtion  was  the  ancient  temple  nf  Dionysea 
Limnacus  (from  Aififif,  as  the  district  was  ori- 
ginally a  iwamp,  whence  the  god  wo*  alto  called 
A«fu>«7«r^s).  '1  hi!i  temple,  the  Ixmaeon,  wae 
siteate  eenth  of  the  theatre  of  DienjMM,  and  clew 
by  h.  (flcbeL  mi  Arutii>k.  Rmm.  480.)  The 
l,<  ;iar.i  w .  re  c.  I.  ]irri:i  d  with  a  procession  and 
fi4.<.iiit:  «oiit<-*ts  in  iragc-dy  and  comedy.  (Demostb. 
c  Mid.  p.  517.)  The  pmeeeeiea  feobabiy  went 
X'l  thr  Li  [inr(ni,  wfu  a  i{  wit  {rpdyo%.  In  im-  the 
chorus  and  tnifpdy  which  sru^r  oiit  uf  it  wciw 

calit  d  TpayiH'it  x*P^'*  >n4  rpmytyiia)  wae  Mcr^ 
ficed,  and  a  chorus  standing  around  the  altar  tniMf 
the  dithymmbic  ode  to  the  god.  A»  the  dithyramb 
naR  the  element  out  of  which,  by  tlu-  iiitrociuction 
of  an  aetor,  tnnedj  «raee  [Cauuva],  it  is  natural 
that,  in  the  wnik  eonieMi  of  diie  faetival,  tragedy 
»li<'iild  hnvf  |>rf<  «  d<'d  romedy,  as  we  see  from  the 
iinpurtant  dociuneuts  in  Demosthenes.  (/.  e.)  The 
poet  who  wiehed  bit  pfalj  to  be  brought  out  at  the 
L'-nara  applied  to  thf  iTcnTid  urclion,  who  had  the 
su{M'{intendence  of  this  lustival  as  well  as  the 
Anthesteria,  and  who  gave  him  the  chenH  if  the 
pieee  waa  theofht  to  deterre  H, 

The  third  Dionysiae  liMtival,  4e  Jmlktitmfia, 
wa«  c<  l.  liratfd  on  the  l*th  of  lli»>  month  of 
Anthesterioo  (Thucyd.  ii.  15)  ;  that  is  to  lay,  the 
MMid       M  «•  tbt  IMi,  Ihr  ii  iMed  tint 
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daja,  mi  tiM  firat  fell  on  the  11th  (Sui^,  $.  v. 

Xmj),  and  t!i<"  third  on  the  ]?>\\\  (Philoch.  ap. 
Smidam, «.  c.  Xirrpoi).  The  Kcond  arcbon  auper- 
intendvd  the  e^ehration  of  the  Anthetteria,  and 
di^trihutcd  the  prizes  nmong  the  victors  in  the 
various  j;ninea  which  wore  carried  on  tiuriiig  the 
season.  (  Ariitej^  Ach'irn.  1 143,  with  the  Schol.) 
The  firm  i\nf  was  calk-d  iriBoiyta :  the  second, 
X«{'»:  and  the  third,  x^P*>^  (Ilarpocrat.  and 
Suidaa,  #.  r.  ;  Schol.  u<i  Arittopk.  Ran.  219  ; 
Atben.  z.  Dw  437,  rii.  p.  276,  uid  ir.  12').)  The 
fint  dity  oerired  itt  name  from  the  opening  of  the 
c.usks  to  tiistc  the  wine  of  the  pa'cedintf  yuar  ;  tlio 
second  from  xovs,  the  cup,  aitd  «eeius  to  liave  been 
the  day  devoted  to  drinking.  The  ascolia  seem  to 
have  been  playi  d  on  this  day,  [A«or.rA.]  We 
read  in  Suida:!  {*.  c.  'Aaiciis;  of  another  timilar 
amusement  peculiar  to  this  day.  The  drinker 
placed  himself  upon  a  bog  filled  with  air,  trumpets 
Were  sounded,  and  he  who  emptied  his  cup 
quickest,  or  dmnk  most,  n-coivcd  as  his  prize  a 
leather  bag  filled  with  wine,  and  a  garland,  or,  ac- 
eordlnf  to  Aelian  (F.  ff.  iL  41),  a  golden  crown. 
(Arist<i]>h.  Acf,<tm.  943,  with  the  Scho!,)  The 
Kwfios  iip'  ofLO^itr  also  touk  place  on  tins  day, 
and  the  jests  Mid  ahnw  which  persons  poured 
forth  on  this  occasion  were  douhtlrss  an  imitation 
of  the  ainuscnu-nts  customary  at  the  rural  Dionysia. 
Athcnacus  (x.  pi  437)  says  that  it  was  customary 
OQ  the  daj  of  the  ChoH  to  tend  to  the  sophists 
tlwir  MlariM  and  prasentt,  that  they  too  might 
enjoy  thenisclves  with  their  fncnds.  The  tliird 
day  bad  its  name  from  x'^P^'^t  *  pot,  as  on  this 
day  penoDi  offered  pott  with  flowpn,  leeda,  or 
rr  nk^d  vegetables,  as  a  sacrifice  to  Dionysus  and 
Hcnnes  Chthonius.  (Schol.  ad  Arittoph,  Ackarn. 
lOM ;  Soidas,  t.  v.  Xirpoi.)  With  tntt  Mcrifice 
were  connected  the  iefmns  x^P"**  mentioned 
by  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Ran.  220),  in 
wliith  the  second  archon  distributed  the  prizt-s. 
Slaves  were  permitted  to  take  port  in  the  general 
rejoicings  of  the  Antheiteria ;  bat  at  the  elow  of 

the  day,  tfieV  were  sent  home  with  the  words 
dvpa(^t,  Kiipts,  oi)K  ir'  'Ay9«rr4^a.  (Hesych.  s.v. 
evpa(f  ;  Proclus,  ad  Iletiod.  Op,  «|  Diet,} 

It  is  uncertain  whether  dnimx^  were  porfomu-d 
at  ihf  Anthesieria  ;  hut  liockli  iiupposes  that  co- 
medies were  repre^, nted,  and  that  tragedies  which 
were  to  be  brought  out  at  the  great  Dionyeia 
were  perhaps  rehenraed  at  the  Antnestena.  The 
mysteries  connected  witli  the  celehration  of  the 
Antheateria  were  held  at  night,  in  the  anciciit 
temple  hf  A^juMut,  which  was  opened  only  once 
a  year,  on  the  19th  of  .\nthesterion.  Thrr  were 
likewise  under  the  superintendence  of  the  second 
archon  and  a  certain  nitnibet  of  ^irifxtkriTtu.  lie 
appointed  fourteen  priestesaea,  called  ytptupnl  or 
ytpapai,  the  venerable,  who  conducted  the  cere- 
monies with  the  83'<i'<t;ince  of  one  other  priestess. 
(Pollux,  viii.  9.)  The  wife  of  the  second  archon 
(fiavlKiffffm)  oflhred  a  mjnilerioat  aaerillee  far  the 
welfare  of  ihe  city  ;  she  was  betrothed  to  the  god 
in  a  secret  suleninity,  and  ulso  tendered  the  oath 
to  the  geraerae,  which,  according  to  Demosthenes 

S'tiittr.  p.  1371.  --'X  "an  thus: — "I  am  pure 
ana  unspotted  by  any  tnuig  that  pollutes,  and  have 
never  had  intercourse  with  man.  I  will  solemnize 
tbo  Theqgnia  and  lobakcheia  at  their  pnper  time, 
aeeoirdhig  to  the  lawi  of  my  anoeiton.**  The  ad- 
mi.'islori  to  the  mysteries,  from  which  men  were 
esdadcd,  took  pkcc  after  e^ecial  prepomtiotu, 
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which  seem  to  have  conaieted  fn  psrifleattont  try 

air,  water,  or  fire.  (Scrv.  ad  Ai-»  \i.  740  ;  Paaa, 
ix.  2U.  §  4  ;  Liv.  xxxiz.  13.)  'i  he  initiated  per- 
sons wore  skins  of  &wna,  and  lonetinei  tliaee  of 
panthers.  Itiotcad  of  ivy,  which  was  worn  in  the 
public  p<irt  of  the  Dionysia,  the  mystae  wore 
myrtle.  (Schol.  ad  JriaopJk.  Rm.  SSOl)  Tha 
sacrifice  offered  to  the  god  in  these  mysteries  cmi- 
sisted  of  a  sow,  the  usual  sacrifice  of  Demetcr,  and 
in  some  j)inceg  of  a  cow  with  calf.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  bistoiy  of  Dionyrat  was 
symbolically  repreeented  in  theee  myiteries,  as  the 
histi  "\  f  D meter  was  acted  in  those  of  Kleu.-iis, 
whicii  were  in  imue  respects  connected  with  the 
former.   (Schol.  ad  Aristopk.  Ran.  S4Si) 

The  fourth  At''r  !r>ti-  nl  of  Di'iuysus,  Aiowffia 
iv  icTTfi,  iffTixo  or  ii.*ya\a,,  was  celebrated  about 
the  12th  of  the  month  of  Elaphcbolion  (Aesch. 
e.  Cten'pL  p.  63)  ;  but  we  do  not  know  whether 
they  Usied  more  than  one  day  or  not.  The  order 
in  whii  h  the  solemnities  took  place  was  according 
to  the  document  in  X>cmQethcne%  as  follows:  — 
The  ^at  public  proeemon,  the  ebonu  of  boyt, 
the  KWfMos  [Chorus],  comedy,  and, lastly,  tragedy. 
We  poseees  in  Athenopus  (v.  p.  197,  199)  the  de- 
scrtption  of  a  ^reat  Ricchic  procession,  held  at 
.Mexnndria  in  the  n  !  •  i  <>f  P'-demaciis  Philadel- 
phu.s,  from  which  we  luuy  loriii  some  idea  of  the 
great  Attic  procession.  It  sivms  to  have  been 
customaiy  to  repceient  the  god  by  a  man  m  tbia 
proeewioa.  nwtaidi  (tfie.  9\  at  least,  idMea 
that  on  one  occasion  a  beautiful  slave  of  Nicias 
represented  Dionysus  (compare  A  then.  v.  p.  200). 
A  ridiculons  imitaUon  of  a  BMchie  praccMion  la 
denrib-d  in  Aristophmcs  (Frdes.  759,  Ac).  Of 
t)ie  dramas  which  were  performed  at  the  great 
Dionysia,  th*  tragedies  at  least  were  genendly 
new  pieces  ;  repetitions  do  not,  however,  seem  to 
have  been  excluded  from  any  Dionysiac  festival. 
The  first  archon  had  the  superintendence,  and 
gave  the  chorus  to  the  dramatic  poet  who  wished 
to  hnag  out  his  piece  Bt  this  iestivd.  The  prin 
awarded  to  the  dramatist  for  the  best  play  con- 
sisted of  a  crown,  and  his  name  was  proclaimed 
in  the  theati«  of  Dionyans.  (Demosth.  Ih  Cbroa. 
]i.  ■-'<7.)  Strnii^ers  were  prohibited  from  taking 
part  in  the  choruses  of  boys.  During  this  and 
some  other  of  the  great  Attic  festivals,  prisoners 
were  set  firefly  and  nobody  was  aUowed  to  seiaa 
the  goods  of  a  debtor ;  bat  a  war  wis  not  inter* 
niptr-d  by  its  celehration.  (Demosth.  r.  li>Hr,t. 
de  Norn.  p.  999.)  As  the  great  Dionysia  were 
celebrated  at  the  beginning  of  spring,  when  the 
nnvipntinn  vrnt  re-op,  ned,  Athens  was  not  ' i  !•.- 
visited  by  numbers  of  country  people,  but  also  by 
strangers  fim  otfaar  parts  of  Greece,  and  the 
various  amusements  and  exhibitions  on  this  oc- 
casion were  not  unlike  those  of  a  modcni  lair. 
(Isocr.  A  reap.  p.  ed.  Dckker  ;  Xen.  Hiero^ 
i.  1 1  ;  compare  Becker,  ChariUe*^  ii.  p.  237,  4tc> 
Respecting  the  serapwoas  regularity,  the 
enormous  hums  sjn-nt  by  the  Athenian^  i the 
celebration  of  these  and  other  festivals,  see  De- 
mosthenes {mUp.  i.  p.  50).  As  many  circvm- 
stances  connected  with  the  celebmtion  of  the 
Diunyaia  cannot  be  made  cl^  without  entering 
into  minute  details,  wa  must  tilkx  (he  xander  ta 

B<kkh%M«t]r> 

The  wonhip  of  Dionysus  was  almost  tiniversal 
among  the  Greeks  in  Asia  as  well  a-  in  i'urope, 
and  the  character  of  his  festivals  was  the  same 
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eveiywhcref  only  modified  by  the  national  differ- 
encM  of  the  Tnrioua  tribes  of  the  (ireeks.  It  is 
txftttAy  atated  thai  the  Spartans  did  not  indulge 
to  nmeh  in  diinkiog  during  tiM  celebration  of  the 

Du'^iy^I.i  .Ls  other  Greeks.  (Ath<n.  iv.  p.  ISti  ; 
Plat«\  JJc  Leg.  i.  p.  637.)  The  wonbip  of  Dio- 
njwa»  was  in  general,  ivith  the  exception  of  Co- 
rinth, Sicvnn,  and  tbe  Doric  rolonics  in  «.ouihorn 
Italy,  k-jsd  pt)pular  among  the  Duric  statca  lliau  in 
other  parts  of  (Jn-cce.  (MUllcr,  Doriaus,  iL  10. 
§  6  ;  Bdttiger,  Idem  Jr.  .^raAoao^  dtr  Mtiltm, 
p.  289,  &c)  It  mu  moat  cntbuiaitie  in  Boootta 
in  the  orsjies  on  Mount  Ciihaeritii,  is  well 
iuwwn  bom  allusions  and  desoriptions  in  several 
Ronan  poeta  Thai  the  «xtiavR||ant  merriment, 
and  the  utirf  straincd  rondtirt  with  which  all  fes- 
tivals of  this  claM  were  celebrated^  did  in  the 
course  of  time  lead  to  the  groiaast  excetiea,  cannot 
be  denied  ;  but  we  must  at  the  same  time  acknow- 
ledge, that  such  excesses  did  not  occur  until  a 
comparatively  late  period.  At  a  rery  early  {Kriod 
ti  dscciaa  histoiy,  Bacchie  fiBStiTaU  were  ao- 
IcnnnBed  with  hnman  lacrificea,  and  trace*  of  this 
eostom  are  disceniible  even  until  very  lat«\  In 
Chios  this  custom  was  superseded  hy  another, 
aoeording  to  which  the  TWciiac  were  ohli^^ed  to 
rat  the  raw  pieces  of  flesh  of  the  viitirn  which 
W(.>rc  distributed  among  them.  This  act  was  called 
itno^ayiay  and  Dionysus  derived  from  it  the  name 
of  ipMiot  and  wfirjirT^t.  There  was  a  report  that 
even  Themistocles,  after  the  battle  of  Sakmis,  sacri- 
ficed three  noble  Tertians  to  this  divinity.  (I'hit. 
Thenuat.  13,  Pdop.  21;  compare  Thirl  wall,  Hiit. 
^  Grten^  il  p.  310.)  Bat  Phtaichli  aeeoant  of 
this  rery  instance,  it'  tnu',  shows  that  at  this  time 
tuch  savage  rites  were  looked  upt^ii  with  horror. 

The  worship  of  Dionyraa,  whom  ilio  Romans 
called  Racchus,  or  mlher  the  IVacihic  mysteries 
and  orgies  {Bacchanalia)^  art:  said  to  h.ave  been 
introduced  from  southern  Italy  into  Etruria,  and 
from  thence  to  Rome  (Lit.  Murix.  8),  where  for  a 
time  thej  were  carried  on  in  eecrct,  and,  during 
the  latter  period  of  their  existt'iut,  at  ninlit.  'I  lie 
initiated,  according  to  Livy,  did  not  only  indulge 
in  fieaitin|f  and  winlcing  at  their  meetings,  bat 
when  their  minds  were  heated  with  wine,  they 
indulged  in  the  coarsest  excesses  and  the  most 
onnatural  vices.  Yonng  girb  and  yontha  wm 
seduced,  and  all  modesty  was  set  aside  ;  every 
kind  of  rice  found  here  its  full  satisfaction.  But 
the  crimes  did  not  remain  confined  to  these  nieet- 
ingt:  their  eonieqaencca  were  manifeat  in  all  dircc- 
tiooa ;  tat  &]ae  witnenei,  fcvgeriea,  Mae  wills, 
and  denunciations  proceeded  from  this  rocus  ot 
crime.  Poison  and  assassination  wef  carried  on 
noder  the  cover  of  the  society  ;  and  tiie  voices  of 
those  who  had  been  fnuf^iilnnrlv  drawn  into  these 
orgies,  aiid  would  cry  out  agamst  the  shameless 
practices,  were  drowned  by  the  shouts  of  the  Bac- 
chantes, and  the  deafening  aoonda  of  drama  and 
cymbals. 

Tlie  time  of  initiation  hutcd  ten  days,  durinp 
which  a  person  was  obliged  to  abstain  from  all 
aexnal  intereoorae  {  on  the  tenth  he  took  a  aotemn 
m^al,  underwent  a  purification  by  water,  and  was 
led  into  the  sanctuaty  {Bacchaatd).  At  first  only 
women  were  initiated,  and  the  «ipea  were  cele- 
brated erery  year  during  three  days.  Matrons 
alternately  performed  the  functions  of  priests.  But 
Pacnla  Aniiia,  a  Camponian  matron,  pretending 
to  act  under  the  direct  inflnence  of  Baccbna, 
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changed  the  whole  method  of  celebration  :  she 
admitted  men  to  the  initiation,  ami  transferred 
the  solemnisation  which  had  hitherto  taken  pJaca 
during  the  daytime  to  the  night  InatMd  of  three 
days  in  the  year,  she  ordered  that  the  nacchanalia 
should  be  held  during  five  days  in  every  month. 
It  W9M  from  the  time  that  theee  oi^es  were  car- 
ried on  after  this  new  plan  that,  nrcordin;;  to  the 
stultmcut  of  an  eye-witness  (Liv.  xixix,  13), 
licentiousness  and  crirooi  of  evaij  description  were 
caouaitted.  ilea  as  well  as  women  indulged  in 
the  moat  nnnatnial  appetites,  and  those  who  at- 
tempted to  stop  or  to  opj)<>se  such  odioos  pro- 
ceedings fell  as  victims.  It  waa,  aa  lArj  aaya,  a 
]»indple  of  the  ooeiety  (e  held  emy  erdinaiice 
of  god  an-?  i:ntMre  in  rontenipf.  Men,  as  if  seised 
by  fit«  ot  madness,  and  under  great  convulsions, 
gave  oracles  ;  and  the  matrons,  dressed  as  Boc- 
chae*  with  dishevelled  hair  and  bumin;^  tiirehesi  in 
their  hands,  ran  down  to  the  Tiber  :uid  plunged 
their  torches  into  the  water ;  the  torches,  how- 
ever, containing  sulphur  and  chalk,  were  not  e:^ 
tinguishcd.  Men  who  refused  to  tirice  part  in  the 
crimes  of  these  cranes,  were  frequently  thmwn  into 

:  dark  caverns  and  despatched,  while  the  perpe- 
trators declared  that  they  had  been  carried  off  by 

!  the  gods.  Amonff  the  number  of  the  uiemlier*  of 
these  mysteries,  were,  at  llio  ijuic  when  they  were 
suppreiaad,  pv^rMoa  of  all  classes  ;  and  during  the 
but  two  years,  nobody  had  been  initiated  who 
was  above  the  ago  of  twentj  years,  aa  this  age 
wa^  thought  moat  fit  for  aMMtian  and  aeoMnl 
pleasure. 
In  the 

fumiua  Alhinus  and  Q.  Marcius  Philippus 
iiil'urnied  of  the  existence  of  these  meetings  ;  and 
after  having  MeaftailMd  th*  fiMta  mentioned  above, 
they  made  a  report  to  the  senate.  (Liv.  xx.xis. 
14.)  The  senate,  alarmed  by  this  singular  di.s- 
cover}',  and  although  dreading  lest  members  of 
their  own  ftamiUea  might  be  involve<l,  invested  the 
conanla  with  extraordinary  power,  to  inquire  into 
tiie  nature  of  these  nocturnal  meetinirs  t  >  ex  rt  all 
their  energy  to  aecure  the  nrieata  and  priestesses, 
to  issne  a  praehmatton  tnroaghont  Rome  and 
Italy,  f)rhiddincf  any  one  to  he  initiated  in  the 
Bacchic  mysteries,  or  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of 
edebrating  them  ;  but  above  all  things,  toanbnut 
those  individuals  who  had  already  been  secured 
to  a  rigid  trial.  The  consuls,  after  having  given 
to  the  Ruhordinate  magistrates  all  the  necessary 
instructions,  held  an  asaemblj  of  the  people,  in 
which  the  fiMta  juat  diaoovepad  were  ezphuned  ta 
the  public,  in  order  that  the  objects  of  the  pro- 
ceedings which  were  to  take  place  might  bo  known 
to  every  citiacn*  A  reward  was  at  the  same  time 
offered  to  any  one  who  might  be  able  to  give 
further  information,  or  to  name  any  one  that  be- 
loqgad  to  the  conspiracy,  as  it  was  colkd.  Hea* 
sures  were  also  taken  to  prevent  any  one  from 
leaving  Italy,  During  the  night  foUowin-.',  a  great 
numbt-r  of  persons  were  appreliended  ;  n'any  of 
them  put  an  end  to  their  own  Uvea.  The  whole 
ntonbv  of  the  imtuted  waa  aaid  to  be  7000.  The 
trial  of  all  those  who  %vere  apprehended  lasted 
tlurty  days.  Rome  was  ahuost  deserted,  for  the 
innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty  liad  reason  to  iear. 
The  punishment  inflicted  on  those  who  were  con- 
victed, varied  according  to  the  degree  of  their 
guilt ;  some  were  ihrawn  into  prison,  others  were 
put  to  death.   The  women  were  surrendered  ta 
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Ilwir  paranto  or  btubuds,  that  they  might  receive 
tii«ir  iMDiiiliiiMnt  in  ftvw^  Tha  coaada  then 
were  ordered  by  the  aenate  to  deateoy  all  Baechn- 

nalia  llirou^hout  Ronn?  anil  Italy,  with  tile  i'xci()- 
tion  of  such  altars  or  itotuee  of  the  god  as  had 
eodaled  ttiera  frotn  ancient  time*.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent a  restoration  of  the  Bacchic  orRica,  the  cele- 
brated doerce  of  the  senate  {Semiiut  aucturitus  de 
Itaeckamilifmi)  was  issued,  comnuuiding  that  no 
Bacchanalia  should  be  held  either  in  Rome  at 
Italy  ;  that  if  any  one  should  think  such  cere- 
monies necessary,  or  if  he  could  not  neglect  them 
without  acfuplea  or  makfang  atonenMntii  he  ahould 
apply  to  tiw  pnotar  arbomia,  wIm  in^lit  tboi 
confult  the  neuato.  If  the  permission  should  he 
granted  to  him  in  an  asseinhly  of  the  senate,  con- 
nating  of  not  len  than  one  hundred  menboii,  he 
might  solemnise  the  niu-chic  sacra  ;  but  no  more 
than  fire  persona  were  to  he  present  at  the  c  le- 
Imdoa }  toera  alioald  1w  no  conunon  fund,  and  no 
master  of  the  sacra  or  priest.  (Liv.  xxxix.  ML) 
This  decree  's  also  mentioned  by  Cicero  (De 
Legg.  ii.  15).  A  hrnzen  table  containing  this  ini- 
portant  document  was  discovered  near  Ban,  in 
■onthem  Italy,  in  the  year  1640,  and  is  •!  present 
in  the  Imperial  Museum  of  Vienna.  A  copy  of  it 
is  given  in  Drakenborch's  edition  of  Livy  (vol. 
Tii.  p.  197,  &c). 

We  ^lave  in  otir  nccntint  of  the  Rnman  Bacclia- 
nalia  closely  followed  the  description  given  by 
Livy,  which  may,  indeed,  be  somewhat  exag- 
gerated ;  but  considering  the  dififarraoe  of  character 
between  the  Greeks  and  Remans,  it  cannot  b« 
8uq)risinji  that  a  festival  like  the  Dionysia,  when 
once  iotr.»duced  amo^g  the  Romans,  should  have 
imaedyHttoly  degcneimtod  into  the  greatest  and 
coarsest  excesses.  Similar  consequences  were  i%cn 
immediately  after  the  time  when  the  liuamus  were 
made  acqu^nted  with  the  elegance  and  the  luxuries 
of  Greek  life  ;  for,  like  barkiriani,  tin  v  knew  not 
whore  to  stop,  and  bL-camc  brutal  in  their  eujoy- 
BMtata.  But  whether  tlic  account  of  Livy  be  ez- 
■uHBtod  or  not,  thia  mach  ia  certain»  thnt  the 
HMBana,  «f«r  linee  tte  time  of  tlie  iap]N«arion  of 
the  Bacchanalia,  considered  these  orxies  a.s  in  the 
highest  degree  immoral  and  licentious,  as  we  see 
tnm  the  manner  in  which  they  applied  the  words 
derived  from  Bacchus,  r  rj,  hticcJu^r,  ^xtcr/i </«.«,  Ixic- 
€Aatio^  baeokiau^  and  others.  But  the  most  sur- 
pritiog  ctfcnmstance  in  theaeeount  of  lA\y  that 
the  Ekcchanalia  should  have  been  celebrated  for 
aevcnil  years  in  the  boisterous  manner  described 
by  him,  and  by  thousand*  of  persons,  without  any 
of  the  nuttistratea  appearing  to  hAve  been  aware 
of  it 

While  tlir  Psicchanalia  ivnrr  t^n;";  suppreiiHivl, 
another  more  bimple  and  innocent  festival  uf  Bac- 
drat|  the  Litterxiliu  (from  Liber^  or  LAer  Patet^  a 
name  of  IWchus),  continued  to  be  celebrated  at 
Rome  every  year  on  the  16th  of  March.  (Ovid. 
Fiui,  iii  713.)  A  descriplKlll  «f  the  cer  monies 
emtomaiT  at  thia  festival  »  givm  br  Orid  c. ), 
with  wbwh  may  be  compared  Vam  (D»  Uwi.  Lai. 
v,  ho,  ed.  nipont).  Priesta  and  ayed  priestesses, 
adorned  with  garlands  of  ivy,  carried  through  the 
dtjr  wine,  honey,  cakes,  and  aweetoneala,  toge- 
ther with  an  altar  with  a  handK^  (  tn^iia  am),  in 
the  middle  of  which  there  was  a  small  fire-pan 
(ybenlas),  in  which  from  time  to  time  sacrifices 
were  btimt.  On  thi?  Rfman  yonths  whc  hnti 
attained  their  sixtecutk  yeoi  received  the  tuga 
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virilis.  (Cic  tul  Att.  vi.  1.)  That  the  Liberalia 
wece  celebrated  with  various  amaaementt  and  peat 
OMnittent,  might  be  infened  fhna  tile  iienetnl 
character  of  Dionysiac  festivals  ;  hut  we  may  alio 
see  it  from  the  name  Lmli  LiberaieSf  which  ia 
sometimes  used  instead  of  Liberalia  s  and  Nae*ittf 
(up.  Fed.)  expressly  says  that  persons  expressed 
themselves  very  freely  at  the  Liberalia.  St. 
Angnstine  (De  Civ.  Dei^  rii.  21}  aim  tpaakt  of 
a  high  daff9«  of  lioentioamew  oraied  on  at  thia 
festival.  [L.  8.] 

DIOSriJ'RIA  (8io<Tico.'>pia),  festivals  cele- 
brated in  various  parts  of  Greece  in  honour  of  the 
dtoacQfL  The  SfMurtan  dioeeona  menlwiied  b]r 
Pausanias  (iv.  27.  §  1  ;  compare  with  iii.  16.  §3) 
and  Spanheim  (ttd  (MUim.  Hymn,  in  Pall.  24), 
were  celebrated  with  sacrifices,  rejoicings,  and 
drinking.  At  Cyrene  the  dioscuri  were  likewise 
honoured  with  a  great  festival.  (Schol.  uJ  Piad. 
Pfth.  V.  629.)  The  Athenian  festival  of  the  dios- 
curi has  been  described  under  Anacbia.  Their 
worship  was  very  generally  adopted  in  Greece, 
especially  in  th  ^  Doric  and  Achaean  sCites,  as  we 
conclude  firom  the  great  numlicr  of  templea  dedi> 
Gated  to  them  ;  bat  acandy  anything  m  known 
respecting  the  OMUUMr  in  wbidk  their  festivaie 
wer*»  cplebrated.  (  L.  S.] 

DIOTA.  [Amphora.] 

DIPirniKHA  (5«^ef'pa),  a  kind  of  cloak 
made  of  tiie  skijis  of  (UiiinalH  and  worn  by  hcrtb- 
nien  atid  countrj?  pwiple  in  geneml.  It  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  faj  Greek  writers.  fArintoph. 
Nub.  72,  and  Schol.  V(Stp.  444  ;  Plato,  CVU.  p.  53  ; 
Lucian,  Tim.  e.  12.)  Polhix  (vii.  70)  says  that  it 
had  a  covering  iiar  the  head  {lwutpi)rw%  in  which 
respect  it  woud  comapood  to  w  Baaaa  eaen^> 
lu$.  [Cveoum.]  (Beckar,  CKafitK  toL  iL  pi 
359.) 

DIPH  UOS  (Hippos).    [CimKVB ;  TflBONim.] 

DIl'LAX  {iinKai).  [PAtMUM.! 

i»ii*LOIS  {ItwXois).  [Pallji/M.] 

DIPLCyMA,  a  writ  or  public  document,  wbicb 
conferred  upon  a  person  any  right  or  pirinlegn, 
During  the  republic,  it  was  granted  by  the  con* 
suls  and  senate  ;  and  under  the  empire  by  the 
emperor  and  the  magistrates  whom  he  authorised 
to  do  so.   (Cie.  mi  Aan.  mi  AfL  x.  17, 

c.  ri».  37  ;  Sen.  Dm.  viL  10  ;  Suet.  Caf.  .?fi,  N,  r. 
1-2,  Olh.  7  ;  Dig.  48.  tit  10.  s.27.)  The  diploma 
was  sealed  by  theamperor  (Suet  Aup.  50)  ;  it  con- 
sisted of  two  leaves,  whence  it  derived  its  name. 
These  writs  were  especially  given  to  public  couriers, 
or  to  those  who  wished  to  procure  the  nse  of  the 
public  horses  or  corriagea.  (PUn.  Ep.  x.  14, 121 ; 
compere  z.  54,  55.)  The  tabeHarii  of  the  em« 
pen>r  would  naturally  always  have  a  diploma; 
whence  we  read  iu  an  inscription  (OieUi,  No. 
291 7)  of  a  diplomaritu  taAaBMaa. 

PI'PTYCHA.  [Tabi'lab.] 

DIRKCTA  ACTIO.  [Actio.] 

DIKIHITO'RES,  aia  laid  Igr 
writers  to  have  been  the  persona  wlio  gave  to  the 
citizens  the  taheHa  with  which  they  voted  in  the 
comitia  ;  but  Wunder  has  most  distinctly  proved, 
in  the  pre&ce  to  \m  Oodac  E^^kteimt  (pp.  cxxvi^ 
clviii.),  that  it  waa  the  offiee  of  the  dirihltoiea  to 
divide  the  votes  when  tiken  out  of  the  eistae,  so  as 
to  determine  which  bad  the  majority.  He  remarka 
that  the  et3rmolag7  of  diribere  would  lead  no  to 
n^sicni  tn  it  the  mcariinj-  -if  "  «:rp.nrnti:iTi  or 
I  "  divuuin,''  OS  it  is  comjpoujudcd  of  du  oud  habert^ 
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aame  nanaer  mtdirimm  'ucidi*  •ndiUMr*; 

come  rpspcclively  fmm  j  ni^  and  AaVr. .  an4  >/»• 
and  ia&<ri.  I  n  levcral  pOMS^ft  the  w  urd  c^uinot 
hiv*  any  etW  tigriification  than  that  f^irm  bj 

Wundor.  (Tic.  /'ro  /V.i»,viV«,  ?0,  a.1  Qu.  Fniir. 
iii.  4.  §  1  ;  Varro,  /A-  A*  Auj^.  ni.  '2.  g  1,  iiu  5. 
818.) 

When  CiMTOMyf  (»  iW  IS^^  tw  rogm- 
tom,  Tot  dif  iVitnrMi  tw  CMtodcs  tSMOmiBf **  we 

roar  prc«uni>>  ih.ii  b«*  mentii>ii#  t!i>  vofScere  in  thp 
•rder  in  which  thej  diachaiged  their  datiM  in  the 
ttmAL,  It  VM  tt«  «r  tk«  ivfakiU  t»  eel- 
lect  the  tabclbe  whw-h  carh  centary  pnre,  a*  they 
aaed,  bdwe  the  baiJoC  waa  introduced,  to  aak 
(n[faw)  mA  «— Iwy  for  it*  \oiet,  and  rrport 
to  the  magutrate  who  prrtided  orer  the 
•MDtiiL  The  diriUioray  aa  haa  been  almdr  r»- 
Mtked,  diTided  the  votea  when  taken  oat  of  the 
«i*M^aad  hndadthcBww  t»  tke  ■^nrfw,  who 

[Comparf*  Cista  ;  SlTfLA.! 

DI6CU8  {iiamn)^  a  cinmlar  plate  of  atone 
OuNmi  Mm,  Find.  /Ki.  L  94),  or  netd  {tfim- 

dida  pffntjera  duei^  Mart.  x\r.  lf)4),  madr  for 
throwing  to  a  diatanoe  aa  an  ezerciac  of  ttmif^th 
•ad  dczteritj.  Tlw  VM,  fadwd,  one  of  the  pnn- 
ctpol  gyrnnaaric  exerdaea  of  tho  ancieota,  being 
indaded  in  the  PmltiAhm.  It  waa  pnetiaed  in 
the  heroic  age.  (How.  Jtii.  774,  Od.riiL  139, 
ia»j-l«^^  gyii.  ^  ^^^^^ 

■o  aa  to  reach  nh'^n-  \ho  middle  of  forrarm 
when  held  in  the  right  hand.  The  ohjoet  waa  to 
throw  it  from  a  fixed  apot  to  the  greateat  distance  ; 
and  in  doing  thia  each  player  hiid  a  frietid  to  mark 
the  poiut  at  which  the  diacua,  whm  thrown  by 
him,  struck  the  ground.  {Od.  vm.  lii'> — 200; 
teL  Tttk  tL  7M.)  Tho  diManoo  to  which  it 
waa  uHHjuuiily  thrown  tmsmea  hmmmm  of  length, 
\  Ti  5.'<7j(o..p<f.  (I!,  xxiii.  431, 
Tbo  fsaco  oo  which  the  diaoobotua,  or  thrower 
tf  Iha  diMH,  alBod,  ww  oM  Ml*,  mi  wm 
indicated  by  being  a  little  higher  than  the  gronnd 
•nrrounding  iL  As  each  man  took  hia  station, 
»ith  his  faiody  entirely  naked,  on  the  /3aXf  If,  he 
plaoid  kia  right  (boi  fivwaid,  beading  hi*  kaee, 


(and  reatijw  princuaUj  on  this  (oOL  The  diacM 
being  held,  nady  i»  Ifam,  ia  lib  rfglrt  hnd, 
he  ttoojifd,  turning  his  body  i  >w:ir(Ii  it,  and  Ui 
left  hand  waa  natiuBlly  ttiracd  in  the  same  diiaa* 
tion.  (Philoilfc  hm^  L  M  t  Woleker,  ad  Jbet) 
This  attitude  was  rpprrtcnt'^d  \'r  the  sculptor 
Mvmn  in  uue  uf  hi»  M^ork*,  oiid  is  adduoi'd  by 
Qiiiritilian  (W  Or.  u.  l.i.  g  10)  to  »Ih»w  Im»v 
BMidi  graatar  duU  ii  diaatajod  by  the  artist,  and 
bow  ttaeb  sova  ^a'apatfel  an  e4fcrt  la  p^odaced  on 
the  «[.«i  t;it(ir.  whi'H  n  jx  r^-  ii  ii  rf*)>n>»."iitnl  in 
actioo,  than  when  he  ia  ai  rest  or  staadii^  erect. 
^Va  fcrtaaaieljr  paHsaa  aaeaial  eopiea,  woro  av  Inb 
entire,  of  tliit  frlt-bmtrd  ftatue  ;  arid  ojic  of  the 
Ix-tt  of  them  ia  in  the  Bntish  Musruui  (see  tho 
preceding  woodcut).  It  ifppHMtta  the  plajrar  JmI 
ready  to  awing  round  bia  oetatretcbed  arm,  so  aa 
to  describe  with  it  a  semicirde  in  the  air,  and 
thu»,  with  hi*  culli-cted  fortr,  t*i  project  the  discus 
at  an  angle  of  inrqr-fifa  dignxib  at  tbo  saaa  tiaw 
springing  forward  aa  aa  «a  ghra  «a  it  tba  iapelM  «f 

his  wiioif  )  i  v.  Diacum  **  Ta«t.i  contat^Ml  lar> 
biM,  et  ipso  prosequitur."    (Sutius,  L  &) 

Somettmea  a  heavy  mass  of  a  apberieal  farm 
(tf^Xet)  waa  used  iri-r.,i(!  c>{  a  d;*cin.  a«  when  the 
I  (ireeks  at  the  fum-nil  i;anu>»  cmilfiid'  il  fur  a  liinp 
of  iron,  which  wju  to  l»e  given  to  him  who  could 
throw  it  furthest,  (//.  xxiii.  8-.»6— R46.)  Tba 
^iKot  was  perforated  in  the  centre,  so  that  a  mpe  or 
thong  mitflit  («•  rkrw.*«-<l  thr>ni,'h  anti  u*cd  in  throw- 
tag  tt.  (Kiatostk  cd.  Bemhardy,  p. '251.)  Ia  tbia 
Ihm  Aa  dtaoobaHa  la  atill  ptactiaed  by  tba  MaaB" 
taini"cr»  of  the  rant'Xi  of  A  jii><'ti2>-n,  in  Switaer- 
Land.  They  m  et  twice  a  y<'«r  to  throw  round 
stones  of  great  weight  and  sine.  This  they  do  by 
a  sudden  leap  and  forciMe  swinging  of  the  whole 
Iwxly.  The  same  atone  is  taken  by  all,  as  in  tbo 
cnfu-  of  the  ancient  diacua  and  ciK»t :  be  who  sends 
it  to  tb*  gtaatcat  disunee  reoaivea  a  pablie  priaau 
TIm  ilMa  la  IMad  aa  high  aa  die  Hgbt  ikoQldet 
I  (seewaaiaatt  Kmrmfiaiioio,  II.  xviii.  t.il  i  )>•  f.,ro 
betof  anlaalad.  (Ebel,  ikhiUUnuu  dtr  (ieUnM' 
Mittsr  ddr  AMCr,  L  p.  1 74.)  [J.  T.] 

DlSPKN'SATnU.  [CAirtLAWMtJ 

DITIiyRA.MIUS.  (CiioRua.) 

DIVEHSORIUM.  tCAiioWA.) 

DIVIOrCULUM.  LA4VAB0oeTV% 
114. a-1 

DIVINATIO  is,  acconling  to  Cicero  (/)» 
DmmaL  L  1),  a  preaensioo  and  a  knowledge  of 
fclnni  tilings  ;  or,  according  to  Chrysippus  (Cio. 
De  Dirmai.  ii.  63\  a  power  in  man  which  foresees 
and  explains  those  signs  which  the  gods  throw  in 
his  way,  and  the  diviner  must  theretare  know  tbo 
disposition  of  the  j^'mIh  toward*  men.  th»'  itn|M>rt  of 
their  si^ns,  and  by  w  hat  meaiia  thcac  aiguii  arc  to 
ba  abtamad.  Aorording  to  this  latter  defitutiaa, 
the  maaning  of  the  l^in  word  divinatio  ia  nar> 
lower  than  that  of  the  Greek  liaamhri,  in  as  roach 
as  the  latter  tignifiei  any  nu-anii  )>y  wliiih  the 
decreea  of  the  gods  can  be  diaoovered,  the  natuial 
aa  wen  aa  the  aftiScU  t  that  ia  la  «]r,  tba  aaaia 
and  the  oracles,  where  the  will  of  the  god«  i«  ro- 
realed  by  inspiration,  as  wi  ll  as  the  divinatiu  in 
the  sense  of  Chryiippus.  In  the  one,  man  is  tho 
pnjiaive  medium  through  which  the  deity  reveals 
the  future  ;  while  ui  the  other,  man  discovers  it 
by  his  own  skill  or  experience,  without  any  pre* 
taaaioa  to  inaptntion.  As,  bowerer,  tba  tear  or 
valaa  waa  alao  fraqocntlr  called  dMrnui,  wa  ihaQ 
ante  tUi  M,  flf  aaan  M  Witt  M  af  odM 
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kinds  of  divnmtio.   The  mbjeet^of  tmdm  ii  di»> 

ciis^od  in  a  sfpanito  artidc.     fOn ACfi.i  M.] 

Tho  belief  ttidl  the  decrees  of  the  divine  will 
were  occoaioiully  revealed  by  the  deity  himself^  or 
could  be  ditcoTered  bj  certain  iudi%'iduala,  'u  one 
which  the  daasical  nations  of  antiquity  had,  in 
coiiiinou  with  many  other  nations,  Ix'fore  the 
ftttainmcnt  of  a  certain  degreti  of  intellectual  calti- 
vrntion.  In  early  ages  tueh  a  belisf  waa  natural, 
and  perhaps  foundi^d  on  tho  feeling  of  a  very  cloM 
cuniit'cticiti  between  man,  Uud,  and  nature.  But 
in  the  course  of  time,  when  men  became  more  ac- 
quaintod  with  t{ie  Jaws  of  nature,  this  belief  was 
abandoned,  at  Imal  by  the  inure  enlightened  minda, 
while  the  multitudes  still  continued  to  adhere  to 
H ;  md  tlie  goronuneoti,  Mciog  tba  advantage  to 
be  derived  mm  it,  not  only  eountenanced,  but  tn- 

counitjfd  and  supported  it. 

The  seers  or  /Mb^cis,  who,  under  the  direct  influ- 
ence of  the  gods,  chiefly  that  of  ApoHo,  aononnred 
the  future,  s<»ra  originally  to  hare  been  connected 
with  certain  places  whetv  oracles  were  given  ;  but 
in  Mtbiaqucnt  times  they  formed  a  disttnet  clasa  of 
persons,  independent  of  any  locality  ;  one  of  them 
is  Cnlchas  in  the  Homeric  poi-ms.  Apollo,  the 
god  of  prophecy,  was  j(i-neraily  tlie  Boiirce  from 
which  tli«  Mm,  «•  well  as  other  diviners,  derived 
their  knowledge.  In  many  ftmiliea  of  seen  the 
inspired  know  led jje  of  the  fnttire  was  considered 
to  be  hereditary,  and  to  be  transmitted  from  father 
to  •«  >n.  To  these  &milics  belonged  the  lamids 
(Paus.  iii.  11.  f  5,  &c.  ;  Biickh.  ad  Pitul.  Of.  vi. 
p.  152),  who  from  Olyinpia  spread  over  a  con- 
siderable part  of  Greece  ;  the  Bninchidae,  near 
Jklilctus  (Conon,  33)  ;  the  Eumolpids,  at  Athens 
and  Eleusis  ;  the  Clytiads  (Pnus.  vi  17.  §  4 ),  the 
Telliad*  (Herod,  viii.  '27  ;  I'au.H.  x.  1,  §4,  \c.  ; 
Herod,  is.  «(7X  Acamanian  seera,  and  others. 
Some  of  these  Inmiliei  retained  tlidr  edebrity 
till  a  ver>*  late  period  of  Orecian  history.  The 
loanteis  made  their  revelations  either  when  rc- 
qnerted  to  do  so  en  important  emeiftandet,  or 
they  made  them  spontnneonsly  whenercr  they 
thoM^'lit  it  necessar)',  cither  to  prevent  some 
calamity  or  to  stimulate  their  countrymen  to  some- 
thing beaeficiaL  The  civil  goTerameat  of  Atheni 
not  only  tolerated,  but  protected  and  hononied 
them  ;  and  Cicem  (De  Dirinat.  \.  43)  says,  that 
the  maateit  were  present  in  all  the  public  oisem- 
Uiee  of  the  Atiieniaos.  (Compere  Arittoph.  Poc, 
1025,  with  the  SchoL  ;  Nub.  32.%  &c.  and  the 
SchoL  ;  Lycurg.  c.  I.eoerui.  p.  1  ytj.)  Along  with 
the  seers  we  may  also  mention  tlia  Baddca  and 
the  Sibyllae.  Both  existed  from  a  very  remnte 
time,  and  were  distinct  from  the  mantels  so  far  as 
they  pretended  to  derive  their  knowled^  of  the 
fatore  finom  meted  hooka  OV^/^^O  ^^  htch  they 
conaolted,  and  wh^  were  in  tome  plact>a,  as  at 
Athens  and  Rome,  kept  by  the  govennnent  or 
some  especial  oihcers,  in  the  acropolis  and  in  the 
most  revered  sanctuary.  Bacie  was,  according  to 
Pausnnias  (x.  12.  §  C  ;  compare  with  iv.  27.  §  2), 
in  Boeotia  a  general  name  for  a  man  inspired 
by  nymphs.  The  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Par, 
1009)  and  Aeliao  (T.//.  xiu  35)  mention  three 
original  Bacides,  one  of  Eleon  in  Boeotia,  a  second 
of  Athens,  and  a  third  of  Caphvs  in  Arcadia. 
(Compare  Axiituph.  }£amU  123»  i>i)8,  ilcws,  969  ; 
Ctem.  Alex.  Strom,  I  89a)  From  them  three 
BacideB  all  others  were  wiid  to  lie  descended,  and 
to  have  derived  their  name.   Auticharee  (Herod. 
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I  T.  i%\  linmena  (Herod,  vii.  6),  Eocleac  of  Cyprae 

(Pans.  X.  12.  §  f)\  and  Lycus,  son  of  P,i:i  'ion 
(Paus.  /.  c.\  probably  belonged  to  the  Bacides. 
The  Sibyllae  wtn  pnpbctie  ««aMn»  pfolmhlj  of 
Asiatic  origin,  whoM  peooliar  custom  seema  ia 
have  been  to  wander  with  their  mered  bodu  from 
jilace  to  pUuc.  (Liv.  i.  7.)  Aelian  (  1'  //.  xii.  35) 
states  that,  according  to  some  authors,  there  were 
four  Sibyllae,  —  the  BrytlineBn,  the  Samian,  the 
Egyptian,  and  the  Sitrdinian  ;  but  that  others 
added  six  more,  among  whom  tlieR*  «as  one 
called  the  Cumacan,  and  another  ailUd  the  .Iewi!>h 
Sihyiln  Compare  Suidas  r.  2itf'vAA(u),  and 
Pausiuiias  (x.  12\  who  has  devoted  a  whole  chap- 
ter to  the  Sibyllae,  in  which,  however,  he  does  not 
dearly  diatitigaiah  between  the  Sibyllae  properiy 
•0  ouled,  and  other  women  who  traTdkid  aboat 
and  made  the  prophetic  art  their  profession,  and 
who  eeem  to  have  been  very  niuuerooa  in  all  parta 
of  the  andmt  world.  (Clem.  Alex.  Stumu  i.  Sid.) 
The  Sibylla  whose  books  gained  so  great  an  im- 
portance at  Rome,  wa^,  according  to  Varro  (ap. 
LadauL  L  6),  the  Erythraean  :  the  books  which 
she  was  said  to  have  sold  to  one  of  the  Tarquina, 
were  carefully  concealed  from  the  public,  and  only 
accessible  to  the  duumvirs.  The  early  existence 
of  the  Sibyllae  it  not  a*  certain  aa  that  of  the 
Baddea ;  but  m  wme  le|(enda  of  a  fade  date,  they 
occur  even  in  the  period  previous  to  the  Trojan 
war,  and  it  is  not  improbable  tliat  at  an  early 
period  every  town  in  Oreece  had  ita  prophcdaa  \f 
some  Bacis  or  Sibylla.  (Pans.  /.  They  seem  to 
have  retained  their  celebrity  down  to  the  time  of 
Antioehoi  and  Dcmetrioi.  (See  Niebnhiv  JVM.  ^ 
Rom€y  i  p.  503,  &c.) 

Besidee  these  more  respectable  proplx  is  and 
prophetesses,  there  were  numbers  of  di\  iiier»  of  an 
inferior  order  (xP>I'/*<>A^Y*m)»  made  it  their 
bnsinem  to  explain  all  Mrta  of  signs,  and  to  tdl 
fort u nog.  They  were,  however,  more  particularly 
popular  with  the  lower  orders,  who  are  everywhere 
moat  n  ady  to  believe  what  i^i  most  marvellous  and 
lea.st  entitled  to  belief.  This  class  of  diviner*, 
however,  does  not  Bcera  to  have  existed  until  a 
compamtivelv  late  period  (Thucyd.  ii.  21 ;  Aristopb. 
Ata^  897,  PoTy  986, 1034,  and  to  have  been 
looked  upon,  even  by  the  Oreeks  ttemcelvei,  aa 

nuiiuinees  to  the  public. 

These  soothsayers  lead  us  naturally  to  the  mode 
of  dirinatioiitof  wUdimdi  fifeqoent  nee  was  made 

by  the  ancients  in  all  the  affiiim  of  public  and 
private  life,  and  which  chiefly  consisted  in  the  in* 
terpratation  ef  numberless  signa  and  pliumnmi. 
No  public  tindertaking  of  any  consequence  was 
ever  entered  upon  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
without  constdting  the  will  of  the  gods,  by  observ- 
ing the  aigna  which  th«r  sent,  especially  tboee  in 
the  Mcrtfieea  eflfered  lor  {he  purpose,  and  by  whick 
they  were  thought  to  indicate  the  success  or  the 
failure  of  the  undertaking.  For  this  kind  of  divi. 
nation  no  dirine  inepimtion  was  thought  necessary, 
but  merely  rT:prrience  and  a  certain  knovvledfrp 
acquired  by  ronunc  ;  and  although  in  some  cases 
priests  were  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  olMM^nring 
and  expUiining  signs  [AuouR;  IlARUsrax],  yet 
on  any  sudden  emergency,  especially  in  private 
affuira,  any  one  who  met  with  somcthinp  cjttraor- 
dinanr,  might  act  as  his  own  interpreter.  The 
principal  signs  by  wbidi  the  gods  werethoufht  to 

declare  their  will,  were  tliini;s  connected  with  the 

offering  of  aacriiiceai  the  Hight  and  voice  of  birds. 
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all  kinds  of  natunl  phraoIMnJ^  oniijiarj  M  wuU 
M  eztraordiiuuT,  and  dnanu. 

TIm  iimiqifiiwiwi  if  ^gnt  of  tkt  SatH  dam 
(Iipi|iwiTif«  «r  UfmtmwU,  kantf  idmrn  at  wn 

iam^McimaX^'n^TLCctiT'i'm^  to  Ac»chylii»  [Pri^rtfti. 
ASif  thti  uiveuUoii  of  i*raiaetlieiu.  It  teent* 
to  Iots  been  nMMt  cnltiTmiad  tb«  Etnuouu, 
amnns  whom  it  was  rjii»cd  into  a  cotnplfU?  scicnco, 
and  irxjm  whom  it  passed  to  the  Kitniaiia.  ba«.n- 
fian  wen  cither  offered  for  the  ipecial  jmftm  of 
th«  coda,  or  ki  the  wdinarr  wwr ;  but 
MM  ulc  i^nf  wvn  ol)afi'>ni,  ano  when 

they  w«*e  pmpilioii.*.  the  »acrihce  wa*  said  koAXi*- 
Th«  ofiBsiMJ  poiatatiMt  were  ocDCfallT  eb- 

af>pn^h<>d  to  the  altar,  whether  uttering  a  Mniiid 
M  ui^t ;  th«  fonner  waa  comidered  a  iafuurnhlf 
ooiea  in  th«  Mcrifiw  tl  Iha  Panioniuia.  (Str.ib. 
Tiii.  p.  ;  comp«w>  Pan<i.  ir.  ^.  §  H.)  2.  The 
nattirs  of  ihe  inu-stines  viik  im\>&ct  tu  their  ooloor 
and  aawK>tkn<-M  (.^eacbyL  Fromutk.  493,  dtc  ; 
Bmof,  MmL  839)  t  tiM  Ihw  «mI  bila  were  of 
faftMdv  aaptMca.   fCArvr  Bxtmvm.]  3. 

Th**  riaturc  of  the  flanip  whirh  c»>n»unif"d  the 
achfice  (aee  Valckcoaer,  ad  Emnp.  f'kom.  1261); 
kae*  the  worda,  avjpopavrfia,  l^avpa  a^ara, 
i^Xo7«rra  irfi^iara^  That  the  ntnoke  rising;  frx.in 
tile  aliar,  the  libatioa,  and  Tanou*  oUter  ihui^s 
iAnd  ti  the  goda,  wm  likewiie  conaiderwl 
a*  a  meana  through  which  the  %rill  of  the  goda 
migfat  be  leaned,  ia  clear  from  the  namea, 
maMPOfimrrtuLt  ArfaroyarrtU^  KptBo/tairTtim,  and 


I>!VfKAT!0. 
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were  att#-rpd  hy  any  of  the  I'vstandcrs  :  hrncc  the 
mimamtiaBM  of  the  jincata,  «6^i|^rr«  atid  t M^i»iia, 
ar  wyftriy  iMi>ifira,^^«i<a  Si^mm,  and  others;  for 

jiTTpr(>p<T  «?xpn*ssiwig  '.vi~rf  rinly  thoutrht  to  {-ot 
lute  and  ptiid^  the  cirrea  atL,  but  to  be  ttuiucky 
omena  {iv^^futla^  KAjfUint,  ^ftok,  ftmdl  or 
Pitwi-  Of.  Ti  1 12  :  Ham.  //.  iL  41). 
The  art  of  interpreting  tiiriu  of  the  teoond  cbua 
«^  called  omruTTiK^i,  au'runiim  or  amtpicium.  It 
waa*  lika  tiia  lotaer,  CTmrooate Oraaka ^^^^ 

a  tyctem  l>y  the  fomicr  as  hy  th<»  !attrr  ;  iw  did  it 
ever  attaiu  the  mum  dt  gree  o(  iaiportanoc  in  Ure<ic« 
u  it  did  at  Rome.  [Auota.]  The  Grefkt, 
when  f>t>«rr\-inp  the  flight  of  birds,  ttinied  thnr 
Uc-  towards  the  Dorth,  aiid  then  a  bird  appearing 
to  tbe  right  (cM),  eqMBcially  an  eagle,  a  heron,  or 
a  fisleoo,  waa  a  fimonU*  iiga  (Uaik  Ji.  ziv. 
274,  xxiT.  310.  Od.  XV.  tlU);  vkfl*  Utds  ap- 
p-»rin«  to  the  h-ft  (wost)  weT«  em»idefed  as  tin- 
Ia«kj  aigns.  (Uora.  IL  xiL  201,  230  ;  Festos, 
a.au  fliiifi»wi  Jwm.)  BmmAiam  tfca  mmt  appear- 
ance  of  a  bird  waa  thought  inffirieiU  :  thu*  the 
Atheniaiis  always  caosidered  the  appearance  nf  an 
ovl  aa  a  loeky  sign ;  hawe  ihm  prvmh,  yKav(, 
TwTtrreu,  "  i)u-  ow!  is  DOt,"  i.e.  we  haTe  good  luck. 
Other  amuids  ap^Mi-ariag  unexpectedly,  especially 
to  tnTclIers  on  their  road  (ivMta  o^i^CoAa),  were 
it  MUMoa  s  Athana  it  wu  mb- 
y  vilvclcy  osMB,  whan  M  vaaael  ao* 
p  ared  during-  tVn  .i-.s«nibly  of  the  people.  (Aristopn. 
Eedu.  7St.)  bnpertutioiis  of  this  kind  are  suil 
iMt  laitk  fn  aawl  Ettropean  countries.  Varioos 
other  meana  were  m''<^  t  ^  a^-i  rtnin  the  w  ill  of  the 
gvds,  snch  as  the  ffibrjfKififUrtna,  or  divitiaUon  by 
placing  straws  oo  red  hot  iron  ;  the  fioKvtHftamtla, 


llic  fiorarofiarrtia,  or  divination  hr  writing  occ'i 
own  name  on  hrriMi  ni)d  ifiwaa^  trai^  %niia  Ikaa 
aipwa*  ta  tW  wiad,  Ax. 

Of  gnaav  {aapavMace  thsu  the  appemrmnce  of  ani. 

iiuti*,  at  Ir:wt  tit  tli<'  Gr<  ek»,  wi-n-  tiir  phviioreena 

m  the  hcareoa^  particularly  duhi^  aajr  pvUia 

intiryiwu-d  by  privnte  indi»idiiul»  in  th.-ir 
atfoin,  but  by  tiif  pubiw  lutMittratea.  The  SpartaD 
rphors,  as  we  l««ni  fromPtatarci  (A0mQril\ 
niade  regular  obaervations  in  the  hramis  errrr 
ninth  year  during  the  night  ;  and  the  fauuily  uf 
the  I'vtliaistae,  of  Athene,  mmle  similar  obarnr- 
atiooa  avcnr  jaar  baftaw  the  theoris  set  sail  fbr 
Dalaa.   (IIUW,  Aiwawn,  iL  9.  f  14.)  Among 

the  unlucky  phenomniA  in  iIk-  Jien>ent  (  Sjottjuh'o, 
n^/ctai,  or  frnffimia}  were  thtmdcr  and  lightniag 
^Ahatoph.  Eodet,  793 1  Knalatk  mi  Horn,  (M.  u. 
104),  a*;  r>  I  pM-  of  the  min  or  moon  (Thuryd.  vii. 
50),  eaniKjuiiiiei  (Xen.  //'//cm.  »y.  7.  |  4),  rain  of 
blood,  stones,  nnlk,  (Ham.  //.  xi.  53,  Aa)  Oo. 
IM  iMmmat,  i.  43).  Any  one  of  these  signs  waa 
saHleitttt  at  Athens,  as  weU  as  at  Rome,  to  break 

ti[)  the  a»vinl>Iy  nf  the  f»e<>pl«',     (Schomaiin,  /As 

thmu.  Aik  p.  146.  Slc  tnuisL)  In  coouBaa  life, 
things  apparently  of  aa  iaipattaiiee,  wImh  aeenian 

at  a  iritKaJ  ini.ni« nl,  «err  thought  hv  the  aiici«-nts 
to  be  signs  sent  by  the  gods,  tram  whxh  conclustoaa 


cummeti  oprnrrrnces  we  mny  mmtu-n  Tf-img 
(Horn.  Od.  xvii  with  the  nou-  of  Kafutth,  ; 

Xen.  Amab.  iii  2.  f  9  ;  Plut.  /"h^mnti.  13  ;  ( »vid, 
Htrmd.  19,  151  {  Fnpnt.  iL  2.  33),  twinkling 
of  the  eyes  (Thancfit  Hi  37  ;  Plaot  Ptemd.  I  'I. 
in/i  ;  cnipan-  ^Vu.^t<'Illann,  ad  Thtoerif.  /.  r.  t, 
tinkling  of  tbe  ears,  and  numberlesa  other  thij^ 
wlnab  we  eaanot  here  enumerate.  Some  af  tikam 
hare  retained  their  »ip)ifi.-;inie  with  the 
ititioQs  multitude  down  ta  the  present  day. 

The  art  of  interpreting  dreams  {ir«tpowc\U^ 
which  had  probably  been  introduced  into  Europe 
from  Asia,  where  it  is  still  a  universal  practice, 
seems  in  the  Homrric  n^'e  to  hare  been  held  in 
b%h  aaleeni  {  far  dMaos  wars  aaid  ta  ba  aaat  bj 
ZaML  (HooL  ill  ft,  i.  iaft,  M.  fr.  t4l,  six. 

-157.)  In  »iib<n  <picnt  time*,  thi\t  rliiM  of  divinera 
witu  occupied  tbemselres  with  tl>«  intetpietatioo  of 
dreams,  seems  to  kMW  Wen  rery  liBHWW  and 
fiopiilnr  ;  bnt  they  nerrr  riijoyed  nnv  pT'itertinn 
from  the  stale,  and  were  only  rv*«rU.'d  to  by  pn* 
rate  indiridoals.  Some  persoiu  are  said  to  have 
gaiaad  tkakUralihood  by  ptafeMko.  (Pint. 
Afi^  97.)  Respecting  tht  MWlat  trtUi  wm 
obtained  by  pasting  a  niglll  tai  inmtklf  ik  ft 
tenople,  see  Uracvlum. 

Par  MLer  hfan— tlaa  aaaeaml^  «ha  art  af 
divination  in  fr  r  o',  see  Cicero's  wort,  Dt  Divi- 
natione.  The  jjxumKii  of  the  Grpekw  is  treated  of 
at  some  length  by  Wachsmuth  (//tl/m.  AH^r^k. 
iL  2.  p.  259,  Ac,  ToL  iL  p  56.5,  '2d  edit)  Com* 
pare  Thirl wall'k  liitl.  o/Grttce^  i.  p.  206,  &c 

The  word  divinatio  was  tued  m  a  particular 
■aouer  bj  tka  HooMiia  aa  »  kw-tann,  which  fo> 
(jaina  aona  an  phimtwii.  If  ib  anjr  oaw  two  or 
more  accusers  came  forward  airainst  one  nrirl  rhr> 
•ame  individual,  it  was,  as  tbe  phrase  ran,  drndtd 
by  dtvinoHo^  who  should  be  the  chief  or  real  ac- 
cuser, wh'im  the  others  then  joined  a*  iubscrip. 
tores  ;  i.  e.  by  puttiug  their  names  to  the  cltar^e 
brmight  against  the  ofTendtf.  His  transaction,  bjr 
which  aaa  af  aarawl  icBMWi  was aalaatad  to( 

mm 
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duct  tlw  aeewrtko,  wt»  odM  dtTia■lil^  m  ih« 

qncation  hrrc  was  not  u1)out  fuct.«,  Imt  about  ionK'- 
thing  which  wiu  to  b«  doMy  and  which  could  not 
Iw  Ibond  oat  by  witoeaae*  or  wnMcD  documents  ; 
ti)  that  the  judice.-t  had,  as  it  were,  t«  divine  the 
coune  which  they  biid  Ut  take.  (Afcou.  m^lrptun. 
ad  Cic.  IMvimat.  im  Cme,  p.  99.  ed.  OrellL)  Ilenoe 
the  iM^itiun  of  Cicero,  iu  which  he  trira  to  lliow  that 
he,  auid  not  Q.  Coeciliuj  Niger,  ought  ta  candttct 
the  accuiation  agiiitist  Vcrr'  p,  is  c;illi  d  Diriuatio 
iu  Caeeiimm,  Cwspnre  c.  15  aiul  '20  of  the  oration, 
and  Oellias.  iL  4.  [L.a] 

DIVISOR.  fAjwuiTUS.] 

Ul\  OUl  lUM,  divorce.  1.  Grkir.  The  term 
for  this  act  was  iar4\«of>tt  or  &a-«^cfu|'ii,  the  former 
denoting  ihc  act  nf  a  wife  Icarinf;  her  husband,  and 
the  biit4;r  tliat  of  a  husband  dismissinff  his  wife. 
(l>em.  c  Onst.  p.  865,  c  Neaer.  pp.  l.iti-,  1  3ij3.) 
Tho  only  Oroek  fUtat  wp«witing  wboM  laws  of 
diiroiea  w»  luiTe  my  knowlcdfe,  tn  AtheiM  and 
S]»art;i.  In  both  st;it.'S  tho  law,  it  apjK-ars  ponniltcd 
both  husband  and  wife  to  call  for  and  efmt  m  divon  o, 
tlioagh  it  was  much  easier  for  a  husband  to  get  rid 
of  his  wifi'  than  for  a  wiA-  to  i^c'.  t\<\  of  her  hu»b;iiid. 
The  law  at  Athens  allowed  a  nvin  to  divorct  his 
wife  without  cernnony,  »imply  by  his  act  of  sending 
her  out  of  his  house  (iKit4fiw«uf,  ienw*isww\  Imt 
he  was  bound  to  restore  to  her  the  dowry  which  she 
had  brought  to  liim,  or  to  jKiy  hiT  the  int<  rcst  of 
mne  oboU  uar  dxachma  cvary  moDth,  aod  in  ad- 
diikn  to  taui,  to  pnvid*  nr  h«r  nabtMHUMa 
(Dcmosth.  c.  AWt.  p.  I3fi'2.)  It  would,  however, 
Beem  that  a  husband  thus  dismissing  bij»  wife, 
uinally  did  so  in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  (Ly- 
sias,  r.   Alcih.   p.  W'liat  hotaine  of  the 

children  in  such  a  cisc  is  not  nu-ntioned,  but  it 
is  probable  that  they  remained  witli  tho  lather.  If, 
«o  tha  other  hand,  a  wi£»  wiobed  to  kava  her  haa. 
hand,  the  waa  obtig'i:^  in  psraon  to  appMr  bdore 
the  Brchou  and  to  d  livor  Ujt  to  him  a  memorial 
COOtaiuin;;  the  reasons  why  she  wiahrd  to  be  di- 
vorced. (I'lut  J/ctA.  8.)  She  hod  to  condoet  her 
amo  ([iiitf  alotiL',  for  as  slie  wai  in  htT  husl'aDd's 
power  so  bug  as  ihe  vtrditt  wtu  not  given,  no  one 
nod  a  right  to  come  forward  aad  piflad  her  case.  If 
both  partiea  agreed  upon  a  divaroe,  bo  forther  pro- 
caedtnga  w«ra  required,  mataal  eonMnt  h^ing  suf- 
ficiriit  to  dis.«nl\«a  marriogo.  But  if  one  j>;irly  ob- 
jected, an  action  (ivov^Aif  ssm  or  kroKti^ms  iitcru) 
ni%ht  be  brought  againat  the  odier:  tl!a  |itDoead- 
Iri'^i  in  snch  a  case,  however,  arc  unknown.  (Heff- 
ter,  Atii€H.  GerickUver/.  ff.  25U,  414  ;  Meier,  Att. 
Proc  p.  413,  Six.) 

At  Sparta,  it  seems,  a  man  might  dismiss  his  wife, 
if  she  Ijore  him  no  issue,  (Ilerod.  v.  39,  vi.  61.) 

('haroodas,  in  his  legislation  at  Thnrii,  had  per- 
mitted divorce,  but  his  htw  wae  laboe^iumtly  nodi- 
fled  hy  the  addition,  that  if  ditrareed  ihoald 
wish  to  marry  again,  they  should  not  bo  allowed  to 
matnr  a  person  younger  than  titeonc  trom  whom  he 
(or  aha)  bad  been  separated.    (Died.  s8.  18.) 

A  wf.niau,  aft  r  her  divorce,  returned  to  tho 
hoiue  ot  her  tiith»;r,  or  of  iktit  relative  who  was 
under  obligation  to  protect  her  if  she  had  never 
heen  married  at  alL  Xn  nfercnoe  to  her  he  waa 
her  Kvptos.  ( Demoeth.  &  Neaer.  p.  1 S62. )    [  L.  S.] 

■J.  lUiMAN.     Tho  Word  divurttum  s^iifnifu'd  ^c- 

nctally  a  sepanitioo,  and,  in  a  special  scnee,  a  dia- 
lohitioa  of  nintiiaflai   A  Reaan  wtmng^  waa  dia- 

S  pIvi  d  by  the  df-ath  of  the  wife  or  husband,  and  liy 
divurtium  in  the  U&tiHM  ot  the  husband  and  wile. 


mVORTIUlL 

The  ilatMMBl  ef  Ptetardi  {RmAVi)  that  dw 

Inisliand  aloiu-  had  originally  tho  TT'.  '  r  of  elTecting 
a  divorce  may  be  true  ;  but  we  caimot  rely  al- 
tug«  t  her  on  MM  m  aiitliatity.  In  the  caaea  af  eo»> 
vcntio  in  Ruiiium,  one  might  suppose  that  a  woman 
could  not  ctTcct  a  divoree  without  the  consent  of 
her  husband,  hut  a  passage  of  Gains  (i.  i^7)  hevws 
to  iay,  that  the  Monatie  in  wnma  did  not  limit 
the  wife^  frMdan  af  divaroa  at  the  time  when 

Gaiua  wroto  ( nocking,  In.-'iU.  i.  22J).  n.  3).  Tho 
oossogcof  Dtouysiiu(Ji»/ty.  /i^mh.  ii.  25),  in  which 
M  iMrta  of  toarriaga  1^  coBfiureatie^  detlawB  thai 
the  marriage  could  not  be  dis-  h  dL 

As  tile  essential  part  of  u  uuimage  was  the  con- 
sent and  conjugal  alTection  of  tha  partiai,  it  was 
cnnsidered  that  this  affection  waa  necessary  to  its 
continuance,  and  accordingly  either  party  mii;lit 
declare  his  or  her  intenlioii  to  dissolve  the  con- 
nection. Ko  judicial  decree,  and  no  inteifieicnoe 
of  any  {NtUie  antliority,  was  rei|niMto  to  diaMlv«  • 
mnrrin^e.  Filiifaniilia*,  of  courso,  n-qnired  the 
cmseot  of  those  in  whose  power  they  were.  Tho 
iirst  instance  of  divorce  at  Rome  is  said  to  have 
occurred  about  it.  c.  234,  when  Sf>.  Carvilius  Riiga 
uul  away  his  wite  ( A.  GuU.  iv%  3,  zvii.  21  ; 
Vol  Max.  ii.  1.  §  4)  on  the  ground  of  haii«a> 
nees :  it  it  added  that  his  oondnet  waa  gtttmU^ 
amdenmed.   The  real  we— iny  of  thn  Moiy  M 

explained  hv  Siivigny   with  hm  iwd  W"!™T^ 
iZeUtckti^  &c  vol  V.  pu  869). 
Tewarda  the  ktter  part  «f  <he  republic,  and 

under  the  empire,  divorces  became  very  common  ; 
and  iu  the  case  of  tuarria^^es,  whcrv  we  assume 
that  there  was  no  conventio  in  miunnn,  there  was 
no  particular  fomj  required.  Cn.  Poinpt-ius  di- 
vorctd  \na  wile  Mucia  for  alleged  aduilerj-,  and  hi* 
conduct  was  approved  (Cic  mi  AU.  i.  12,  18)  ; 
and  Cicero  speaks  of  Paula  Yakn*  («d  Fmu 
viiL  7)  as  beuig  ready  to  aOTra  h«  hoabMid,  en 
his  rctnni  from  his  province,  with  notice  of  divorce. 
(Compare  Jav.  vi.  224,  &,c  ;  Mart.  vi.  7<)  Cicero 
himself  diTimoad  hia  wife  Terentia,  aAer  Kvinfr  with 
her  thirty  years,  and  married  a  young  woman 
whom  he  also  divar«^  (Plut.  Cic  41).  Cato  the 
yaonger  divorced  his  wife  Marcia,  that  his  friend 
HMtensios  might  marry  her  and  haw  ehildrm  by 
her ;  for  this  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  story.  ( PluL 
C'lt.  Min.  2.1.)  If  a  hi  s  >  i  i  'ivorvcd  his  wife,  the 
wife's  doe,  aa  ageneal  role,  waa  restored  [I>on]  ; 
and  the  oame  waa  tito  caae  when  tha  direree  took 
pliee  by  mutual  ct>n!(ent.  As  divorce  became  more 
common,  attempts  wt:r«  made  to  check  it  tndi- 
reelly,  try  aAxing  pecuniary  peaalties  or  peconiaiy 
loss  on  the  pnrty  w  hose  conduct  rendered  the  divorce 
necessary.  This  wsa  part  of  the  object  of  the  kx 
Papia  Poppoea,  and  of  the  rules  as  to  the  retentio 
dotia,  and  judicium  aienna.  There  waa  the  re- 
tentio dotis  propter  libenie,  when  the  dtTore*  waa 
caused  by  the  fault  of  the  wife,  or  of  her  father,  in 
whose  power  she  was :  thiec  sizths  of  the  dos  waa 
the  limit  of  what  eoidd  be  oa  letoinad.  On  ac* 
count  of  matter"  nnnim  graviornm,such  aa  adulter}*, 
a  sixth  part  migtit  be  retained  ;  in  the  case  of 
matters  morum  levienm,  one  eighth.  The  husbnnd, 
when  in  fisult,  waa  pakbed  by  being  required  to 
return  the  dot  earlier  than  it  wae  othowise  re- 
tuniahle.  After  the  divorce,  cither  pMtJ  night 
marry  again.   (Sueton.  A*^.  S4.) 

By  the  1«K  PKpia  Poppaea,  a  freedwwnan  wItt 
had  married  her  p^itrunua  could  not  div  -rv.'  her- 
self ;  there  appears  to  have  been  no  otiwr  clase  of 
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diTorce  by  diffiurmlio  and  rt^mani  ij>.itio.  Aoc^rd 
iog  to  Ft&tu*  («.  r.  I>i^Urreutn>)^diilA£rvmli»>  wmA 
ktod  ti  religiooi  ceremony  to  called,  quia  ficbat 
fiureo  libo  adhibito,"  by  which  a  marria^  wa«  di«- 
Bolrcd  ;  and  Plutarch  (Qmaeit.  Ram.  50)  ho  been 
mppoaed  to  allnde  to  thit  cemnaor  in  the  caa«  of 

•  di««m  Wmiicn  the  flameo  diali*  md  kb  wife, 
b  im  mai  llal  ori^nallr  marriai^  OMtrarted  bj 
COO&iTraUo  wore  indi»5i>luMf  ;  and  in  a  l.itrr  :\^-\ 
ihit  was  tlMS  oiae  wiih  the  ioaiTKige  wt  the  tlauicu 
jftJii  (OeU,  X.  15),  who  was  married  bj  confiir- 
rratin.  Irj  the  cniw  rrf«*rr(*<l  to  I'V  P!  iiantL,  ih"* 
ewperar  auikunAed  ibe  divaru&  A  nia^rvwe  bj 
^— diMolred  bj  remaneipatio  (FmIhv 

Vk  jn«Martpa<tMi).  In  other  auea,  let*  ewr- 
MBBj  wa«  oaed  ;  but  ttin  some  distinct  notice  or 
dec!anui><n  of  intention  waj  iifrcnA.-ir>-  t  >  cmiitiniti' 

•  drraree :  the  simpU  &ct  of  eithier  puty  coo- 
tnctiof  ■BMbcr  MTkift  wai  not » Iflgd  wvwes: 
fC'o.  Or  ?/,  i.  40.)  The  ct  n  monj  of  breaking  the 
mmftuik*  (Mj/baliM  (T»cit.  Am,  xi.  or  of  taking 
ibt  kaj*  of  the  hiiMofruai  th*  woohdi  and  turning 
her  oat  af  doors,  were  probablj  considered  to  be 
arts  of  tht.-tnj<;lTes  significant  enough,  though  it 

be  presomed  that  they  were  generally  accoro- 
witk  dedmioM  tint  coald  not  be  mis- 
Tk«  fencnl  pCMtie*  mu  apparently 
to  d«'liv(>r  a  wTitit-n  notice,  arul  p<t1:.1[>*  t-)  .i.i.s'.l-h  f» 
reasQib  la  the  case  of  Paula  Valeria,  mentioned 
Vf  CSaan^  no  ichhi  mw  aasigitcd.  By  lk«  Lex 
Jn!Li  Af  Adnltrrit!,  it  was  provided  that  there 
slioaid  be  seven  wituca^s  to  a  diTorce,  Roman 
ritJawM  of  full  age  {jMherta\,  and  a  freedman  of 
the  par^  viw  wmim  diramt  (D%.  34.  tit.  3. 
a.  9.) 

Under  the  early  C}iri«tiaa  emperors,  the  power 
of  diraiiDa  noMMd,  as  befora,  ntject  to  tb«  eh- 
acfwsa  tM  Mfftns  ftcna*  Joatamn  nalrictad  tlM 

powTT  of  divorc**,  1<oth  on  thr  p.irt  of  the  liUsK'itid 
and  the  wife,  to  certain  cases,  and  he  did  not  .itli.w 
a  divorce  erealrflliecaiiaeiit  of  hnth  j^irtw-s  unleM 
t^'"  ol»j<^  of  the  r«r"' to  live  a  life  of  chas- 
tity ;  a  ccioctf-a&ioa  madu  lo  the  opinions  of  his 
Christian  aa^cta. 

Tlwi  I  |im1'— ,lt  ii  wa.|iwii>ilj  ajijliri  to 

■  wiiage  only  aaaiixmt  fM aTMnwMirit],  md 
dirortinrn  to  an  actual  n  v  Hije  (Dt^.  50.  tit.  IG. 
%.  \%\.  191)  ;  but  aonetimes  divortMun  and  re- 
pafiaa  ta  tw  «aad  MtAnotfy.  The 

pliniafs  to  erpppss  a  drrTtrrr  an*,  ntninnTn  rcmit- 
toe,  dirortiam  faca^  ;  aud  the  form  of  wonU 
Bi|:fat  be  as  fellow  —  Tnas  res  tibi  habeto,  tmu 
res  tibi  agita**  (Cic  PkU.  ii.  28  ;  PkuL  Am^Mt. 
iiL  2.  47,  TrimMm.  iL  I.  43.)  The  phrases  tif*d  to 
expreas  the  renunciation  of  n  innrriiisp  contnict 
v«f«t  xcuotian  repudium,  repodiom  reouttere, 
diacK,  ni  t«|Hidkw »  md  tlM  ftm  af  warts 
might  be,  **  Condi tiooe  tua  non  utof.**  f  Dig.  24. 
tit.  2  ;  Ulp.  Fr<ut.  ri. ;  Hcinecc  ^tfntm/iiui;  Cod. 
ft.  til  17,  and  24 Ileio,  Dot  Rwmteht  ihivatneH  ; 
and  as  to  the  Utar  AaiMBl  iMcm^  Tbibant.  .^^rstesi, 
&c.  dihed.)  [G.  L.] 

DCCANA  (t&  S^tcoM,  from  S«ra«,  a  bcaun) 
aa  aodaat  qnaboHcil  rqweaenutiao  •£  the 
DioaFi^  (Castor  nd  l^ydwwes),  at  Sparta.  It 

consisted  of  t  A  i  ]  r:_!  :  '•'-.sw.-  v.  ith  othfrs  laid 
acnaa  tham  tranarcrsai/.  (Plul.  IM  Amor.  Fnxtr. 


I.  S<1.)  This  rwdo  symbol  ot  fm(rmn)  nnitr 
i  v;;!,-i)ily  |v>uil«  t<.  rrry  renmte  aire,  in  u  hieh 
scaitelj  any  attraipu  'm  auil|Huia  can  hara  bevB 
mfcda»   At  a  Istaf  ttaaa,  wliwi  wjHjs     art  w<rta 

iMtr'^dufed  into  hll  t)i<»  ^|'l!.■rf^  >if  ord;n;irv  life, 
liiu  ruJe  aad  niu  i<'nt  (!>^b^>ct  tii  woniupi  like  many 
other*  of  its  k'.:"l.  was  not  superndaa  bjr  a  man 
appropriate  lymlMt.  The  Diosctiri  «*prr  wnr  ^  Spt-d 
as  gods  of  war,  and  we  know  tlal  tiu  txi^tges 
accompanied  the  Spartan  kings  whenever  ther 
toiit  ikaMdMMWtaaaDawy.  Batvbanmtha 
year  Ml  act  tkm  twm  Mnpa,  dariiif  tlbalr  inv«- 

>:iin  of  Attii-.i,  fail^il  in  lli'-ir  ii:i'li  rtak  ii;,'  "'i  .ii - 
(xmut  iti  their  secret  emnity  towards  each  other, 
it  waa  decfwsd  al  Sfiarta,  tMt  in  fbtops  aohr  aM 

kiny  ihnuld  command  thi»  nrrvix",  .■\i,il  in  mrtt.-- 
qaence  should  only  be  accompanied  i>y  uf  the 
iMfaa  of  the  DioMTurl  (HamLv.  75.)  It  is  not 
Improbable  that  these  imagas,  aceomnanying  the 
kings  into  the  field,  were  the  ancient  l«rara,  which 
wi  rr  now  <li>jtiinted,  tK;it  om-  fsalf  of  the  m'm- 
bol  remained  at  t^paiiat  while  the  otkar  wm  tajkaa 
lata      Add  Vr  ana  t0  tlia  Ma^a.  Saidaa  and  tlM 

Klymologicvm  M.unuKii  !"».  r.>  »tat<-  tli.it  ioKtlVd 
w.-LH  the  ntUTTi-  <>t  gravet  <tf  ihm  Ihoacun  at 
.^jmrta,  .iiid  d>  ru  r<d  from  the  verb  S^xo^*"<  (MU* 
ler,  /A/rMNS,  L  5.  §  I  'J.  Mtaan  iL  f  8  ;  Zoega, 
lie  OMi»ns,  p.  228. )  1 1*  8. 1 

DOCIMA  SIA  (8o«iMwr(a).  When  anr  citi- 
ten  of  Athens  was  either  appaistad  bv  let,  ar 
chosen  by  suflmge  («Xi|f«rrlf  «d  tlptrir),  to  hold 

a  pllhllr  olli4r,    |i(>  W.-W  I  .hll;.'fd,  lnTurc  ctlt'-rill-^'  otl 

Its  duties,  to  submit  to  a  d<»nmo*Mk,  or  scrutiny 
inla  Ins  pi<e»iewa  1^  and  eRndoet,  in  which  anjr 
prrskiti  CMiild  ol.ji-ct  to  him  as  iiriflt  Ttii«  was  the 
CAA/c  with  th«!  ^rehons,  the  senalur»,  ttit:  strntofti, 
and  other  magistrates.  The  examination,  or  ana- 
crisis,  fer  Iha  airJwni^M  «m  eaKdaeted  by  tba 
•enatnra,orinth«ea«rtaeftWMlBM.  The<(brfawi. 

yf'i,  ho»-ev<  r,  w;i*  imt  roiifuicd  to  [x'r»iitn  npjxiinl  -d 

to  pabiic  office  ;  for  we  read  of  the  denounconcnt 
ef  a  aenHiBy  f dvaryrrtla  laaipiarfw)  afrinat  ata- 

lor»  who  »|¥>ke  in  the  ft<.«eml>ly  while  leading 
I  ;>roBigute  lives,  or  aft«r  having  committed  flngi- 
tions  crimes.  Tide  danonncement  might  be  mada 
in  public  by  anv  one  vp^r  Somtftaaiw  roG  fiiow, 
I.  «.  to  compel  the  party  complained  of  to  appear 
before  n  conn  of  ee,  and  give  :w  account  of  his 
life  and  coodocL  If  femd  gnilty,  b«  waa  punished 
viA  atiniB,  md  fraUWlad  ftaai  tha  asastMbliea. 

The  phra^'-  avipc^  sKnu  9dKi^aiT6f^<u  needs  a 
few  words  of  explsMliaa.  At  the  age  of  eighteen, 
every  AthTiiaii  l>r'mme  an  ephebus,  and  aft<  r  t«-r> 
years  waa  eamll  d  amongst  the  men,  so  iKat  he 
could  be  present  and  rote  at  the  a«s>  Mii>]tet.  (Pull. 
viiL  105.)  la  tha  Maa  ^  wards  who  were  heoi 
to  property,  this  emolment  might  take  place  before 
llif  exfiiratioii  ftf  the  two  years,  on  it  Ix-iiit;  esta- 
blished by  a  dodm/uta  that  the  youth  m»  physi« 
cally  qnalifiad  to  discharge  any  datica  the  etata 
mi^'ht  itnpoae  upon  liiin.  If  so,  Jic  u.n  r<  I'  a>-  d 
from  gnaidinnship,  aa<l  ^  became  a  umi '"  {.at^kp 
iyhnrf^  ar  SoKi^ida^^),  being  thereby  empowered 
to  enter  upon  his  inheritance,  and  enjoy  other 
privileges,  just  as  if  he  were  of  the  full  age  of 
twenty.  (Ilarpocr-  >.  r. 'E»ri5i*T«?  rj^^troi :  Dem. 
&  AfLb.  p.  c  OfuL  f,M&^^  St^  p.  n 
We  may  add  that  the  alatementa  of  the  grammanana 
and  orat.ir*  are  at  \arianee  oi,  thi*  [>  .itit  ;  bnt  thn 
I  explanation  we  have  given  seema  the  beat  way  of 
■  B  9 
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DOLABBA. 


iMmdling  them,  and  it  agitm  ia  laibctnM  with 

tho  supposition  of  Schiiiiiarm,  "  that  nmnni;  tfn- 
AtbenuinA,  no  oni-  jxriod  was  app^tintcd  lor  t-nroi- 
nenti  prorided  that  it  wa«  not  don«  before  the 
attainmaiU  of  tha  18th,  nor  after  tha  eoiD|>letion 
of  the  90tb  jmt.'^  (Schumann,  J)t  OmiUi^  pp. 
75,  e^U&c.)  [R.WO 
DODliANS.  [At.] 

DOLABRA,  dim.  DOLABBLLA  (<r,dk^  ikm. 

triiiXloy),  a  chisel,  a  celt,  was  us<'d  for  a  variety  of 
purposes  in  ancient  as  in  modem  times.  'I  hcy  were 
frequently  employed  in  making  entrenchments  and 
in  destroying  fortification  (Lir.  ix.  37,  xxi.  II  ; 
Curt.  ix.  5  :  Tacit  Jlitt.  iii.  20)  ;  and  hence  they 
are  often  found  in  ancient  earth-works  and  en- 
caropmeDta.  Thaj  abound  in  oar  public  mo- 
tenmi,  beinf;  known  tndertlia  oqnhmleRt  nama  af 
*'c«  lts*'  tn  antirjimries,  who,  howevrr,  priienilly 
use  the  word  without  understanding  its  true  teu»c 
(See  JamieMU**  Biym.  Diet.  $.  v.  CrJt.)  CdUa  is 
nn  old  I^tin  word  for  a  chisel,  proliahly  dcrired 
from  coclo^  to  engrave.  Thus  the  phmse  eelte 
gruf/HtHiiir  in  tiiice  occurs  in  the  Tnlcntc  version  of 
Job  (xix.  24),  and  maUmtlo  tt  etlU  liUratm*  mle*  in 
•n  faMcription  found  at  Pola.  (Omter,  pi  329.) 
These  articles  are  for  the  most  p»»rt  of  bronze, 
more  rarely  of  hard  alona.  The  aiaea  and  fonna 
which  they  preaeot,  ara  at  Tiriou  ta  the  naea  to 
whiih  they  were  applietl.  The  annexed  woodcnt 
is  designed  to  show  a  few  of  the  moet  n-mark- 
•bla  varietiea.  ¥i«.  1  is  from  a  celt  found,  with 
aarenl  othen,  at  Kambr^  in  Cornwall  (Dorlase, 
AnL  tif  Oomwall,  iii.  13.)  Ita  length  was  six 
inches  without  the  haft,  which  wu  no  doubt  of 
wood,  and  fixed  directly  into  the  Mckat  at  tha  tope 
It  mtt  hsva  bean  a  afRMtlta  inpteinent  nr 
removing  the  stones  in  t1ii»  wall  of  a  city  or  f  irtifi- 
cation,  after  they  had  iK-eu  first  shattered  and 
laoatatA  in  Mme  detrrec  by  the  batteriag^nun. 
The  ear,  or  loop,  wlncli  i-j  s<  eii  in  this  and  mnny 
other  celts,  would  be  um-1u1  to  susi^eud  them  from 
the  soldier's  girdle,  and  may  alto  have  had  a  cord 
«r  chain  attncbad  to  it  to  aariat  in  drawing  hack 
IIm  eeh  wlwaaw  ft  beoune  too  firmly  wedged  be- 
tween the  stones  of  the  wall  which  it  wa.^  iiitcnH'  d 
to  dettror.  Figa  2  and  3  are  from  Sir  W.  iiamil- 
ton^  coUectiMi  in  the  Britiah  Muatmn.  Thete 
chisels  seem  best  adafited  for  the  use  of  the  car- 
penter. The  celt  (%.  4)  which  was  found  in 
Ftiruest,  CO.  Lancaster  {ArdkatologitL,  v.  p.  106), 
initead  of  being  shaped  to  receive,  or  to  be  in- 
aerted  into  a  handle,  like  the  three  preceding,  is 
made  thick,  smooth,  and  round  in  the  middle,  so 
aa  to  be  conveniently  manipulated  without  a 
handle.  It  it  9  in^ea  unf  ,  ana  weight  2  Iti.  5  oa. 
Its  sharp  edge  is  like  that  of  a  common  hatchet, 
and  may  have  been  uted  for  polithing  timber.  On 
I  f        •         4      •  • 


the  other  hand,  figu  5,  6,  7*  exactly  resemble 
the  knifie  now  uted  by  leather-cutten,  and  there- 


fore ilhifltrate  the  account  given  by  Jdte  Ftlhnv 
who  reckons  this  same  tool,  the  trfi'iKi),  amonp  the 
Jpyti\t7a  Tov  amnoriftov,  Tbit  instrument  wu4 
alto  used  far  cutting  paper,  and  probably  in  the 
tame  roannar  {(^lUm  x«ywf^^,  adla,'  PhikjE. 
Gbm.). 

The  following  woodcut  shows  a  small  bronze 
celt,  fixed  into  a  handle  of  ttag't  horn,  and  there- 
fore ezenpliftea  ana  of  the  moMa  of  altadiiag 
metal  to  its  haft.  It  was  evidently  adapted  for 
very  fine  work,  and  it  ttrongly  contrasted  with 
the  abova-figOMd  crit  from  ConiwalL  It  wat 
found  in  an  ancient  tomb  in  Wiltshire.  (Sir  R. 
C.  Iloare't  Anc.  WUu.  Somth^  pp.  182,  203.)  The 
two  other  figuret  in  thit  woodcut  represent  the 
kniie  naed  in  tacrificea,  at  it  ia  oltea  exhibited  ea 
eameoa  and  hM-ivBela,  being  the  teaao,  aaeeao,  or 
ihJ'i/ira  fxmfifimJin,  mentioned  by  Festus  («.  r. 
Sctma)  ;  aitd  the  ttaa-U  tUabruta^  or  hauhet  fur- 
nished with  a  cUael  (Pkllad.i]»  A  i»as<.  L  43)  an 
tcalptwad  an  m  ftoMml  ■on—wli      [J.  Y*] 


DO'LICHOS  CUKtxot).  [Staoium.] 
DCKLIUIL  tYtMvu.] 

DOLO  {iSKtiv).  I.  A  Rocret  poniard  or  dagger 
contained  in  a  case,  used  by  the  Italians.  It  wat 
inserted  in  the  handlet  of  whip*  (Dig.  9.  tit  2. 
t.  52  ;  Serv.  ad  Vity.  Aem.  vii.  664),  and  also  in 
walking-ttickt,  thus  corresponding  to  our  sword- 
stick.  It  wat  a  weapon  of  the  latter  kind  tkat 
Tib.  OtacchuB  earned  (PlnU  Tib.  GnaeL  10 1  cm^l 
Hetyeh.  $. «.  AiKm^n). 

2.  A  small  top-sail.  [Navis.] 

DK  DOLO  MALO  ACTIO.  [CutFJul 

DOLUS  MALUS.  [CVL9A,} 

DDMKSTICL  [Praktorianl] 

DU.MICl'LI  UAL  Thit  wonl  signifiet  a  man^ 
regular  place  af  abedab  It  ww  nwd  in  the  Lex 
Plantia  Ptfiria  in  inch  a  manner,  that  when  that 
lex  waa  enacted,  b.  c  89,  the  word  domicilium 
must  h:i\i.-  h;id  a  d  meaning:  "  Si  qui  foederatit 
civitatibui  adachpti  fuitient,  ai  turn  cum  lex 
ferafaatnr  in  Italw  dontkilinni  IntbaiHent,  et  ai 
sexaginta  diebus  apud  praetorem  ettent  professi." 
(Cicero,  Pro  Arckia^  c4.)  Thit  further  appeal* 
from  another  paBMga  in  the  tame  chapter :  At 
domicilium  Romne  non  habuit :  is  qui  tot  annis 
onto  civitatem  datam  tedem  onuuum  return  ac 
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DOMINH'M. 


gnrtntiftwim  suuiuD  Romoo  coilocavit  ftttd  tbU 
wSntt  definitiaii  ■gwei,  in  part,  with  «iw  in  the 

Co<!(\  vi-h'.ch  will  presently  be  cited. 

There  arc  various  defiinitioQS  of  domidliiini  in 
the  CorjNu  Jaria.  One  of  th«w  (Dig;  501  tik  1. 
a.  27.  §  1)  detennitiea  that  a  penon  WMt  ba  eon- 
•idered  to  have  hia  domieilinm  in  a  mtuiidpiuia,  if 
he  buys  and  sells  there,  attends  the  public  spcc- 
tMdea,  keqia  the  festival  day*  there,  and,  in  fine, 
•njeyt  ail)  ibm  advnlMea  of  the  auiiiietintiiii,  and 
iionf  f  t'  r  colonia,  or  the  place  where  he  is  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  ctdtivatioa  (ubi  cnlendi  ruris 
cum  Tenatixr).  In  another  pMoage  (Cod.  10. 
tit.  40  (39.)  s.  7),  it  is  stated  that  a  civis  is  made 
by  origo,  manumisttio,  aliectio  vel  aduptiu  ;  but 
that  domic  ilium,  as  an  edkt  o£  Divus  Hadrmnus 
declaiea,  make*  •  poMB  aa  incola.  Donidlmm 
is  then  defined  m  the  feUowing  tenni;  "In  eo 
loco  sintfulos  hal>erc  domicilium  Jion  amlii^itur  ubi 
^uis  larem  renunque  ac  ibrtunaram  sommam  con- 
otHsit,  undo  fiimis  non  diseoomnia  n  luhE  moot, 
node  com  pmfectus  est  perrjrrinari  vidctO^  qood 
(quo?)  si  rediit,  peregTiiuiri  jam  destitit." 

In  a  passage  in  tne  Digest  (.50.  tit.  1.  s.  5), 
"  incdam  esse  ""and  **4oiBiciliuin  habon  **  are  wed 
ts  equivalent  tc-rma. 

It  was  important,  for  many  porpoees,  to  deter- 
■iae  whm  a  man  had  hk  ponwMat  abode.  An 
neola  tnM  beond  to  olboy  tbo  magistratM  ti  the 
place  where  he  was  an  Incola,  and  also  the  nui^is- 
tmtea  of  the  place  where  he  was  a  civis  ;  and  he 
was  Boi  only  sAhject  to  the  manicipal  jurisdiction 
in  both  municipia,  but  he  was  bonnd  to  ]  rrform 
all  public  fnnctious  (publica  munera).  ll  a  man 
was  bound  (aUigatus),  to  pay  a  sum  of  nooey  in 
Italy,  and  had  his  domicifiam  in  a  provincio,  he 
might  be  sued  either  in  Italy  or  in  the  province 
(IHg.  6.  tit.  1.  g.  19,  §  4).  A  son  foll<^^  1  the 
ovitaa  which  was  the  natanJio  origo  of  his  &ther, 
■id  did  not  fttOmr  Ub  &diorV  donidliaai.  If  » 
man  ha^  !i  ^nl  father  (Justus  pater), he  followed 
the  oriKo  o!  his  mother.  In  the  Praescnptio  longi 
tempons  deeem  vd  T^fati  nmoraa,  it  was  enacted 
by  Justinian,  that  the  ten  years'  prescription  should 
aj^y,  if  both  parties  (tam  putens  quam  possidens) 
1m  4air  domicilium  in  the  same  pravincia  |  if  the 
two  parties  had  not  their  domicilium  in  the  same 
pcorince,  the  prescription  of  twenty  years  applied. 
(Cod.  7.  tit.  33.  8.  12.) 

The  modem  law  of  Domicile  is  a  branch  of  what 
Is  aonotimes  eaflod  hgttemational  law  {  and  many 
of  the  principles  which  nrr  ndmitted  in  modem 
timea  are  footed  on  the  Komau  rules.  (7^  Lato 
tf  Dmicil€  by  Robert  PhiUtmore^  1847  ;  Bnrge, 
CbiawsnlM'iM  m  CkkmUi  mad  Fufmgn  Imwm^ 
ToL  L)  [O.  L.] 

DOMrNIUM.  Dominium  signifies  quiriUirian 
ownership  of  a  thing ;  and  dtHninus,  or  dominos 
kgitimna,  is  the  owner.  PosoMWor  is  ofUn  nsed 
by  I^'■MlAn  ^vriters  aa  equivalent  to  owner  ;  bnt 
this  is  not  a  stiictiy  correct  use  of  the  word.  lu 
IOm  manner^  **to  have  ownership''  is  sometimes 
rrppessf  >  y  "  pnwidere  and  the  thinp  in  which 
there  is  prof>i>rty  is  sometimes  called  "  powiessio." 
(Sav^ny,  Daa  Reekt  dt$  Benfae*,  p.  85,  5th  ed.) 

TIw  eompleto  notkn  of  utxnioity  or  ownonhm 
eompr^iends  the  deternhmtian  of  me  thfaigswhien 
nay  be  the  objects  c  f  i  wi;L;<h;p  ;  the  power  which 
n  nan  may  have  over  such  objects,  both  as  to 
dvmtioa  of  thno  and  oxtant  of  oqjojment ;  tho 
■Mdca  ift  vhkli  vmrnaiof  waj  bo  •eqpind  and 


lost ;  the  persons  who  are  capable  of  acquiring, 
transferring,  or  losing  ownership. 

Res  is  tile  p  nenil  name  for  anything  which  is 
the  object  ot  a  lcg<d  act.  The  cliicf  division  of  nm 
is  into  res  divini  juris,  and  res  huMni  juris.  Res 
dirini  juris  are  those  which  are  nppropriated  to 
religious  purpoers,  namely,  res  sacrae,  sanctae,  re- 
Ii;;ii>!me  ;  and  so  long  as  they  have  this  character, 
the^'  cannot  bo  objects  of  property.  Ret  hmnani 
jana  aro  all  ofdier  thhiga  diat  can  he  di«  ehjeets  of 
I)rofK'rfy  ;  and  thi  y  are  cither  n  »  pnblicae  or  res 
phvatoi^.  iUs  publicae  belong  to  the  state,  and 
can  only  lH>eomc  private  property  by  being  de> 
■iri', I'd  of  tliis  public  character,  [AgRaUIAI? 
LkciKs.  I  Res  uiiiversitatis  are  the  property  of  a 
imiver.siu-v.1,  nnd  are  not  tha  property  of  any  in* 
dindnaL  The  phrase  res  niulint  is  ambiguous  ; 
it  sometimes  means  that  the  thing  cannot  bo  the 
prn|H'rty  of  any  individiuil,  which  is  a(fin"iied  of 
things  divioi  juris  j  when  applied  to  thiiigs  humani 
jari%  it  ioiBOtlnMemeaiiB  that  they  am  not  the  pro- 
perty of  an  individiinl  but  of  a  univerntai ;  yet 
such  things  mujf  become  the  property  of  an  in- 
dividual ;  res  hereditariaoaniooaulius  until  there 
ii  a  heres.  Res  comraiinea  an?  those  whicli  cannot 
be  the  objects  of  prc»pcrty,  and  therefore  arc  res 
nullius,  as  the  sea. 

ileo  ooipoiales  are  defined  to  ho  those  quae  t«i^ 
poieant;**  incorporaleo  an  those  *qtue  Hmgi 
non  posmint,  sed  in  jure  consistunt,''  as  ITkrk- 
DITA8,  U8t;8PRt;cTt;8,  Oblioationm  ;  and  they 
are  conseqoentiy  incapable  of  tradition,  or  delivery. 
'rhf»  distinction  of  thin;^s  into  corporeal  and  incor- 
poreal did  not  exist  in  the  older  Roman  law  ;  and 
It  is  a  tiseless  distmction.  An  incorporeal  thing 
is  merely  a  n^ht,  and  so  it  is  expbiiwd  in  tbo 
Institotiones  (ii.  tit.  2,  ed.  Schrader). 

Corporeal  thing^s  are  divided  into  immobilrs,  or 
solum  et  ICS  soli,  and  mobiles;  The  ground  (solum), 
■nd  that  whidi  is  so  attached  to  the  ground  aa 
to  be  inspp.nrable  from  it  withotit  being  destroyed, 
as  a  building  for  instance,  are  res  imniobiles. 
Mobiles  res  are  nil  such  as  can  be  removed  from 
one  place  to  another  without  the  di(>tnitt  ion  of  their 
character.  The  class  of  res  mobiles  "  quae  pondcre, 
numero,  menstira  constant,'"  are  such  things  as  wine, 
oil,  com,  silver,  gold,  wbidt  aro  of  mch  a  nature 
that  any  the  same  nomher,  weight,  or  measim, 

rn  iy  Ik'  considered  the  name  t)uu^.  [Mini'f.M.] 
There  is  another  class  of  res,  consisting  of  those 
"  quae  nan  oonsumuntur,  minuuntur,**  md  thooe 
"  quae  non,  Ac."  The  term  siugulnc  res  compre- 
hends either  one  thing  or  several  thillp^  separately 
oomidend  aa  onea*  8aeh  tliioga  are  eit her  ahnple, 
as  an  animal,  a  stone  ;  or  compounded  of  parts,  as 
a  carriage^  or  a  ship.  Any  number  of  things,  not 
niechnrieally  connected,  may  in  a  legal  sense  he 
viewed  as  one,  or  as  a  nniversitaa*  (Dig;  41.  tit.  3. 
8.90-,  fi.titl.a.98.$fi.> 

Some  thiii)is  arr  a|  iiirrtcnniit  to  othiTp,  that  i-^, 
as  subordinate  ports  ihtj  go  with  that  which  forms 
the  principal  thmg.  (Dipr.  18.  tit  1.  s.  49.)  If  a 
thinjr,  as  a  hmise  or  a  ship,  wns  ptntlipced, 
buyer  gut  every  thin^'  that  wa*  a  pari  ol'  the  huuao 
or  ship.    (Dig.  21.  tit.  '2.  s.  44.) 

Fnictus  arc  what  is  produced  out  of  a  thing  by 
iti  own  productive  power  }  as  the  gran  in  a  field, 
the  fruit  on  a  tree. 

The  division  of  things  into  res  mancipi  and  res 
nee  mancipi,  was  one  of  andent  origin ;  and  it  coa- 
tiuMd  lo  •  ktepcood  in  the  empire.   Bm  UMMipi 
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(TJlp.  Fnnj.  xix.)  are  praedia  in  Italico  solo,  both 
ruitiic  aiid  urbau  ;  aUu  jura  nuticuruni  proi^diorum 
or  aervitutes,  aa  via,  iter,  aquaeductus  ;  aUo  slave*, 
ud  f(Mii>>iiMlBd  aiiiinaIa»M«Mi^  JunMbACf  qoM 
•tlto  dMMVC  JiMMiituf.  OdMV  lliiiigt  vvra  neo 
mancipi. 

All  the  thinn  have  been  ennmoratod  which  are 
the  object  of  domliiiiun,  and  mom  wUch  are  not. 
Every  doounns  has  a  right  to  the  possession  of  the 
thing  of  which  be  ia  dwailMM  ;  bat  poaKs»i(in 
alone,  which  »  a  btn  fiwt  witbMt  UJ  legal 
character,  neither  maket  a  man  dominaa,  nor  doea 
the  want  of  poawasion  defHiTe  him  of  dominium. 
PossMsiiin  has  tfu-  s;iiuc  rt'latioii  to  a  legal  riglit  to 
a  thing,  aa  the  pliyaical  power  to  operate  upon  U 
bu  tothe  legal  pov^W ;  ana  aeeordinglr tba  dactrina 
of  possession  precedes  thit  fif  -wnersnip.  Thinc'' 
munot  W  tho  objccta  of  pwi^esiiio  civilia  which 
cannot  lie  the  oh|aeli  of  dominiam. 

Ci  rtain  thin^^s  an?  not  pmporl y  object*  of  nwntr- 
sliip  (domimum)^  though  a  sUmm  to  tiieia  is  pio- 
•ecutcd  by  an  actio  in  rem :  they  are  aenritutea, 
tmj^jUntit,  aoperfidea,  and  piguua  mmL  hnotheea. 

Doouttiaai  |in>perly  tignifteo  tke  right  or  deoKng 
with  a  corporeal  thiiii;  lu  a  person  (dominus) 
plmiM^  ;  this,  of  coone,  impliet  the  right  to  ex- 
clude all  others  from  meddling  with  it  The  do- 
minua  ba«  the  rirl  t  '.n  possess,  and  is  diatinjiuished 
in  that  re»|)cct  trr)[n  iho  bare  posstiBsor,  who  ba» 
only  the  right  of  poMeMiNk  Jle  who  hit  the 
iiausfructus  of  a  thing,  ia  nerw  cemidewd  aa  owner ; 
and  pmprietai  ia  the  name  for  that  which  remains 
after  the  ususfnutus  ia  dediictcd  from  the  owner- 
ahip.  Ownenhip  may  be  either  abaolute,  that  ia, 
M  eompIeCoM  the  bv  mBovs  any  ownenhip  to  be, 
or  it  may  l)e  limited.  The  distinction  between 
bore  ownenhip  and  ownerah^  unitMl  with  the 
beneficial  intcrect,  is  ozpbhked  ia  •aodMr  place. 
[QoNA.]  A  person  who  has  no  ownership  of  a 
thing,  may  have  rights  iit  or  to  a  ihmg  which, 
as  far  as  they  extend,  limit  the  owners  power  over 
hia  pfoperty*  aa  hctcaiter  expbiined.  OwaMEihipii 
being  in  it*  imlniv  single,  can  only  be  cenceiTed 
na  belonging  to  one  person  :  consequently  there 
CMiwt  bo  aereral  ownen  of  one  thing,  but  seTetal 
peiMoe  any  mm  nndiTidad  ahma  er  porta  «f  a 

thinf;;. 

As  a  loan^  nght  to  deal  wuh  a  thing  and  to 
exclude  others  from  the  use  or  enjoyment  of  it, 
may  be  limited,  this  may  arise  either  from  his  being 
bound  to  allow  to  another  person  a  certain  use  or 
enjoynietit  of  the  tiling  of  wliich  he  is  doniinusi,  nr 
(torn  hia  beii^  bound  to  abstain  (com  doing  oectaia 
acta  on  or  to  hia  property,  and  far  the  benefit  of 
some  other  person. 

This  limitation  of  n  man's  enjoyment  of  hia  own 
ia  explnioed  under  SBnviTtrTB& 

In  order  to  acquire  ownership,  a  pmon  must 
ha\'e  a  legal  capacity  to  aciiuirf  ;  and  owiicr&hip 
may  be  acquired  by  such  a  person,  or  by  another 
fat  him.  Thera  moat  alao  be  a  thing  which  can 
be  the  objeot  of  neb  ownership,  and  th««  must 
be  a  legal  mode  of  acquisition  (luvjuisiiio  ciTi/is). 
Ownenhip  may  be  acquired  in  single  things  {ae- 
^miuHo  nmm  $i»mdarmm\  or  it  may  he  acquLrod 
in  a  number  of  tilings  of  difTerent  kinds  at  once 
{ae^umtio per  UHitcrsiUitem  ),  iu  which  case  a  person 
nc^atna  them  not  as  individiud  thin^  but  be  ac- 
quires the  parts  by  Tirtne  of  acqninng  the  whole. 
The  latter  kind  of  acquisition  is  either  suc«es*io  inter 

viTe%atinthe 
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and  10  becomes  the  owner  of  all  the  adrogated  per- 
son's property  (Qaius,  iiL  21)  ;  or  it  is  succeaaio 
mortis  e:uis;i.     in  the  ~Tt  if  It  iTTlun  [Btwy  hllllM, 
or  a  horea  ab  inteatnlo. 
AeqniaHUinea  |)er  tmiTSWstatetp  an  im^wily  dio" 

ni  5i  !  Ill  1.  r  f  th  r  heads  [.\lioJ'TtO  ;  IlxRES  ; 
SiccRssjo  i  L'NivsHStTasJ.  The  following  re- 
marka  apply  lo  aeqniaitionea  renun  siognlarum. 
Ac  ]t,-vt\  nes  were  either  civiles  (m  jure  ririii)  ; 
or  iiaiurales  i^cjc  jitn  getUium),  that  is,  there  was  no 
formality  prescribed  ioi  the  mode  of  ao^xintioQ: 
in  both  cases  dominiam  could  be  acquired.  The 
driles  acqnttitiones  of  single  things  were  by  manef- 
jKilio,  in  jure  cessio,  and  usucapio  :  those  naturaJi 
jure  were  by  tnditio  or  deliTetr.  In  the  case  of 
iw  auudpi,  Uweoly  modoe  of  aei|aiihig  dennm 
were  manciptio,  in  jure  ceasio,  and  usucapio  ;  but 
usucapio  applied  abo  to  things  nec  mancipL  Tho 
alienation  of  things  nec  mancipi  was  the  peculiar 
effect  of  traditio  or  delivery  (Ulp.  Frug.  xix.  f? », 
and  if  thcru  was  a  justa  causa,  that  is,  some  Icgul 
ground  or  motive  for  the  delirery,  dominiam  was 
thus  acquired  ;  tnditio^  in  til*  eaae  of  n  1 
dpi,  merely  made  it  da  fani%  and  tho  ( 
ownership  continued  unchaniared.  The  notion  that 
in  the  case  of  res  noc  mancipi,  bare  Uadiuan  with 
a  joatti  eanai  did  not  oaafer  qairitarian  ownenhip 
or  "VTiium,  is  emnf  nus  ;  for  when  the  RooMlk 
law  diu  not  require  po<uliar  funm,  the  transfer  ef 
ownenhip  waa  efiectod  in  what  may  be  called  ikn 
natural  way,  that  is,  tho  aimplest  and  moat  easy 
way  in  which  the  parties  to  the  itct  could  show 
their  nieaiiitu?  and  aim  it  into  ctfecL 

A  man  who  waa  doininua  of  a  thing,  whether 
acquired  jure  dvili  er  natorali,  proeaented  bie  right 
to  it  in  the  same  way,  l>v  the  rei  vindicit:  *.  Ho 
could  not  of  course  prosecute  such  a  nght  unless 
he  waa  oat  of  peMeenon  ;  and,  in  order  to  succtx^d, 
he  must  proTP  his  ownership.  If  he  had  a  thin:? 
in  bcmis,  and  was  in  posacMioo,  he  could  acquire 
the  ownenhip  by  usucapion :  if  he  was  oat  of  pen- 
■neiipn,  it  aeans  net  an  iofmbable  oo^eolnn  «f 
UntairtiolflMf  ^JMada.  AAik  ^^rJwf^pmJt.  Mlnlitf 
Juhrpiinii^  p.  129),  that  he  was  aided  in  his  action 
after  the  time  when  the  legie  actieoea  feU  into  dia> 
use  and  the  tonrak  wna  introdneed  {ftr  to  a 
previous  time  it  is  difficult  to  form  any  conjccttirc) 
by  the  fiction  of  his  having  receired  the  pn^terty 
by  moncipatio.  There  are  examplea  of  a  auntbr 
fiction  in  the  case  of  the  bonontm  possessor  and 
tho  bonorum  emtor.  (Guias,  iv.  Zi^  35.)  A  man 
could  only  dispose  of  a  legacy  by  his  »*ill  per  rin- 
dicationem  (Ulp^  Frag.  jadv.  7)  'wlMa  be  had  the 
dominiam  of  it ;  if  be  had  not  the  dceniatBm,  he 
could  only  give  per  dam  nation  em  or  sinendi  modo. 
A  slave  who  was  the  property  of  his  master  (<^0ii- 
aae)  might  attain  the  Reman  dviiaa  by  the  net  of 
manumis-sion  :  if  he  waa  onlr  ir  Innis  of  the  person 
who  manumitted  him,  he  became  a  I^itinus  by  tliu 
act  of  mamimtasion.  The  diiferenoe  bctwoen  quiri- 
tarian  ownenhip  and  in  bonia  waa  dcatroyed  by 
the  legislation  of  Justinian,  who  declared  in  bonia 
to  be  complete  ownership. 

Some  modem  writeca  enamerate  in  addition  to 
the  drib*  acquisitieoea  hen  eptmiemted,  addietiow 
emtio  sub  corona,  scctio  bonorum,  adjudicatio,  and 
lex  (Ulp.  Frog,  tit  xix.  §  2),  bj  which  but  they 
undentand  th«w  eiiconalaBeee  nnder  wbicb  eena 
spi^tial  enactmer*  irivt^s  property  to  a  person  ;  and 
caducum  [OaducumJ  is  mentioned  aa  an  instance. 

A  boMM  fidd  iNMMHia  mm  not  oinimbip  (d»> 
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aiatamX  ^         ■*  >"  bunt*.  Tb« 

otj  tor  acquiring  bj  u»uca{>ir>ii  the  owi^iiitp 
IIm  ihing  whwh  be  poMcwrd.  li'-ltMla  k bid  of 
action,  actio  publieiana  m  rem,  hy  wbich,  if  be  ioet 
tbe  piiwniioo  before  be  bad  acqniml  tbe  owner- 
•bip  bj  osaaqiion,  be  coald  tccorer  it  affkinat  all 
r,  or  mmk  mnm  m  kmk  m  batter 

frrril  fri'm  Iiim  who  had  a  tliihi;  in  !>  iiii«.  f  «r  h'n 
(hum  wm  guxid  aj^met  the  penoa  wbo  itaii  tbe 
Vmt  •wncnhipw   ( I>ig.  &  til.  S.) 

A*  U>  fundi  ^niviiit'iAl*'!,  it  waa  an  did  prin 
dple  of  Roman  Liw  that  ihere  coold  \m£  tia  dmm- 
mmm  m  than^  tbat  is,  do  quirilarian  owMfakip ; 
dkvf  Mid  ta  be  k  benia,  b«t  tbe  eeeapit  i 

tui  Mii>ftiirtiM»    Id  flict  the  temu 

d  miiiiium  ajid  in  hutii*  wore  not  ap|i!un}ilc  tn  f'n)- 
viacial  kada,  nor  w«rr  tbe  fictiooa  tbak  were  ap- 
■K I  ill  I  f  tbinga  in  iw^mM*  t»  pmiiwbJ 
lands  ;  but  it  w  an  intf»'iiio»is  rmijix  tun'  of  Unter- 
bt4jT>*'rt  timi  the  ftuioula  Mltouu  wa«  adaptrd  to 
the  caae  of  pCDrindsl  laoda  br  a  fiction  of  tbrir 
bring  Italic  liiiidik,  coniliim'd  with  a  firlt»in  of  their 
Wiug  Acquired  by  uaucapiou.  lu  Um  caae  of  tbe 
a^vr  pnblidu  in  Italr,  tbe  domimiai  vaa  in  the 
fsople,  and  iW  lOTM  piNMW  md  fm- 
rcR  approfirtat*  to  tbe  epjayna  and  tbe 
peis.in  l>v  whom  xhe  land  wa«  ciijavi-d.  Still 
the  proper^  in  provincial  land  waa  tike  tbe  pro- 
pmy  in  mmm  m  Rane  nd  Itahr,  Mid  it  eoine- 
qocotlj  became  dortittuum  (ift<T  the  distin<ti«ii 
between  qokitaruui  and  kwttanan  ownetabip  wiu 
deatroyed. 

Ownenbip  waa  alao  acqnirrd  in  tbo  caae  of  oc- 
cupotio,  acctirie,  Ac  [Aocnaaio ;  AtLCVio ; 
CoKruBio.] 

A  m-in,  wbo  Mad  a  legal  eapaeiqr*  Mwid  aeqitiw 
property  eitlMT  UoMlf  or  hj  th«a»  wfcn  wan  **fB 

p<it'-*tat<*, manii.mnncipi'jTc."  llccnuld  f  vcn  ai'^juirc 
thus  per  muTcniiatcuL,  a«  ia  the  caee  of  au  h'-rr- 
ClM  t  Hd  h*  could  alao  tbiia  acqotre  a  legacy.  1  f  ;k 
tlatf  wTM  3  mnnV  in  botiis,  <:ven-  thint'  tltiil  tfin  slavf 
acquired  belonged  to  the  owner  in  Ijonis  and  not  t<^ 
wIm>  bad  uie  bare  <firiiBfan  i  wiu  rship.  If  a 
man  waa  tbe  **  bona  fide  poaeeetor  of  anotW  per- 
•on,  whether  tbat  penon  happetted  to  be  a  freeman 
rappoaed  to  be  and  poaaeaaed  aa  n  iiuvp,  »r  u  n«  tlx- 
'  of  aantbff,  tba  ppaaaaaK  otdj  acquired  tbe 
af  thai  whkfc  thapaa—  anyaaafwd! 
o'lin-d  **er  re  pfjwid  nti»  "  and  "i  x  op  ris  iui*." 
Tbe  aaiae  rule  applied  to  a  slave  iti  wLkIi  a  utnn 
had  mlj  tha  tMwfhictus  ;  and  the  rule  waa  coii- 
rtrtrnt  vnth  the  rule  ym  laid  down,  for  uiuafructua 
wa*  lut  pn>pertir.  bona  who  were  in  tbe  power 
af  a  &thcr,  and  alnTca,  of  enurae,  could  nat  ■eyifn 
fwwaaljf  far  tbanalfaa.  [Pacuutna.J 

OwBenMp  waa  Uwt  akiiar  irith  iIm  uuBaaut  of 
the  DWTifr  or  atmlnst  it.  With  the  c<iii»»  iit,  »h  ii 
ba  ttansfierred  it  to  aootbec,  which  waa  the  uta^md 
aoda  of  oeqwriiy  nd  loabf  pnpertj  ;  without 
the  (•an»fnt,  whm  the  thing  periahed,  whoi*  i*. 
oune  tbe  property  of  another  by  aecraiion  or  u»u- 
oqwR,  WMB  it  WM  jadieially  docUrcd  to  be  the 
propmr  of  another,  or  forfeited  by  being  pledged. 
OwDcrabip  waa  not  loat  by  death,  for  tiie  bena 
'  to  W  Iho  MM  MM  M  lha  de- 
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tbat  others  bad.  TbM  tbe  laopar^  of  a  popfllw 
wito  wm  fai  tNMla  WHima,  eonld  Ml  ^eennie  tba 


1  Ml  A  CtMMtevta  aeqnire, 
tha  Mmliafitti^toioM 


luitiiaa.  eoold  Ml  ^eenne  tba 

pru(ci|»>f  ii(  liiw  »ii»ch  I  icrro  wna  tiirpnacd  that 
hb  friend  Attirut  did  aal  know  {AJ  AM.  L  ft). 

Ownerabip  nnit»it  \>-'  t  .*t  hx  ib*  Maxima  cnpitia 
diminutio  •  when  a  uad  Um'  mnarqueucc  of  a  ron- 
riction  for  a  capital  crimr,  the  urojiaHy  na«  for- 
failad  to  tbo  attta.  {Sacrio  Botori  m.]  Tba 
Madia  «apMa  diMfarado  only  eflWti^  an  incnjiaritT 
f>  r  .;;i:ritiiri.ui  r, «  m  r«l:  Ip  :    V,-  f- r->-.n  could  dtill 

rctjun  or  acqnire  proprrtr  bjr  the  jua  gmtinni  j 
atin  if  the  media  capitia  diiafcraHB  wm  tbe  omae^ 

ijrii^Tiff  f>f  mil'.  I<  f.ir  ;i  .  ..i.i't.i'  iriinr,  it  had  tht« 
laute  cuus4.t,urUM'ii  «u  ihf  .M«)iiit«i4.  (Ma)  k<-ldrv« 
/jtkrlmek,  Ac  I'itS  ed.  ;  fV^r  I'rrw-iii^.fr^m 
Arfn  d*$  f^itfrmtkmmUy  Ac.  ^mi  I  ^nl^rh'>Uiirr,  Uh<im. 
Mms,  Enter  JtUuff,  ;  (Jaiua,  ii.  1,  Ac  ;  Tip.  Ar.»r/. 

ft.  X  J..  ;  I  hihM^  J^HMi,4c>  1 14C  Kc.  H  -JiJ, 
&C  9tb  ed.)  (fi.  L.) 

IIOMIN  ITS  MMM  tBaatOT,  uamei  f  OoMiittrir^. 

Jloiniiiti*  i«  to  S'  r>ii«.  Ay  r  to  tlnvr. 

Fhiiiua,  HI  iiim  leiu-r«,  aiway  t  a(idr««»><Mi  I'mjanM 
aa  Duminiia  ;  bat  thia  mtttt  he  viewed  rather  Mft 
mode  of  shovkin.'  hi«  n-jN-.  i  tliaii  niiv  a<  knowlcdtr- 
ment  of  a  tuU\  (C  Fumt  CWtila  N  <  imdi  A'/y, 
od.  U.  11.  Schaefrr,  pk  AM,  note.)  I^  ni  .;  .!  n 
dained  the  titlM af  DoadsM and  I>ri».  (ItionCaM. 

1  .\  and  tbe  aato  of  fteitnania  ;  also  Martialit, 
f'f  V.  H,  Olid  X.  7'J,  when  I)'>niitianti*  wm  dt'fld.) 
It  ia  aaid,  tbat  Aarrlionaa  first  adapted  tbe  utla 
DMkiMa  on  Mt  wMili,  (Eckhel,  DotL  .%\wu  I'ef. 

rr^V  -^V.   p,  fft?.)  f  f ;  1,1 

IMJMUjs  ai«t«t,  and  tti  oid  tjm  k  A»f»<»f), 

a  houae.  1.  Ciaciit.  —  The  arraittrcin^nt  of  tha 
aevcral  parta  of  the  dwellinga  of  x\\v  (irf<-ks  furma 
one  of  the  meet  difficult  •iihjrrta  in  thrirantiquilirp. 
The  onlv  regular  dracription  of  the  (Jr»-ek  house, 
that  of  Vttnifina,  ia  in  many  rvapecta  inooMiatmt 
with  tfca  allaoMm  fcmd  h  tbo  Orf«k  writrm  ; 

while  tlio«('  al'ijsi'ttii  th'  rii«i'v.  »  nT>-  ftir  tno  scnntv 
,-umI  uLicure,  to  W  wrovrn  into  a  ciror  dearription. 
It  ia  manifpat,  also,  that  tbe  irnunmBODt  of  tbo 

]>art!»  ditTcri  d  tm  i  h  at  diffiTfii!  p  riod*.  T«  wv 
uothuig  uf  ih'-  f.Triy  jK-rind  »ln  u,  utAnrding  to  tra- 
dition, rude  \\.\\*  r,-  day,  or  wnfid,  or  st.>nr,  Ix-L^m 
to  be  used  IMtead  of  tbo  hollow  Uern,  and  rnvr-s.  and 
clefta  in  the  reeka,  in  wtiich  the  Nivatre  alK<riyiii(-a 
found  nlK-lt'T  I  V. '';(■;_  J'a m.  x.  1  7     "  .■  lunr  to 

dtatingniah  between  the  hotisea,  or  ralht  r  palaces, 
of  tW  hwaio  age,  to  which  Horoef^ollttakns  apply, 

tho  h>iii«^i>  tif  \hi'  lii^t'ifiial  [xriod  donn  tn  tlie 
tiiric  of  Altxandi-r  llic  (jr^jat,  aj»d  liiUAc  afu-r  bia 
tini*>. 

There  were  alao  conaidrrable  diffrrences  between 
the  armngcmentj  of  a  town  and  a  country  house. 
All  of  these  bad  two  principal  features  in  c^m- 
Moa.  FiMly,  in  Oraeoei  m  in  all  warm  cUmatot^ 
tho  gononl  anangoaoMt  of  n  hoooe  of  tbe  betift 
sort  »;u(  th.it  tti  one  or  more  o;- n  i-mirt.',  mir- 
nwiided  by  tlte  vnrioua  Moms,  hecondir,  in  a 
Greek  fiunily  the  lived  hi  prieate  ftpari> 

meiits  allr/ttrd  t<i  thi'tr  i  v?  Iii>Ivf  u*.'.  Il(-nr»»  the 
huusv  WIU  alwavs  divided  iitUt  two  distinct  por- 
tiona,  namely,  the  ^fN/rooiirMi,  or  Ben>i  a]Mr|» 
■mita  (Mpm/Sra),  tad  tbo  Cjntweoaiya,  or  mi- 
aparttnonta  (yvmtiim^tt).  In  the  earfieot 
times,  aa  in  thi'  homes  rrf.-m-d  to  liy  Hi  nirr,  tho 
woMoo^a  apartmenta  were  in  the  upper  story  {inr*p~ 
Sm).  Tm  MMa  amnsement  to  mud  at  tbo  time 

of  tfM  PolojHDMMd  ^'  r  in  tho  bOQM  OpokM  of 

I  ■  4 
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by  LyiiM  (De  Oitd.  Eruiodk,  pp.  12,  13  ;  cfvnip. 
Arittoph.  Ecdes.  961,  Thtxm.  482).  Hut  it  diut 
not  fullow  that  that  wa*  the  nnal  cutom  at  this 
period.  On  the  contrary,  w»  liaw  tlie  crnreM 
tpstimony  of  several  writers,  and  of  Lysias  him- 
Mlf  among  the  mt,  that  the  GjnaecooitU  wa«  on 
tlui  MUM  Italy  witb  thv  Andnoilia,  mA  beUnd  ft 
(Lysina«  c  Stin  o  v.  139  ;  Dcmoath.  e.  Etttrtj. 
p.  115.5;  Xen.  (irom.  \x.  5;  Antiph.  d«  Vent/'. 

f>.  61 1)  ;  and  even  the  tmific  poets  transfer  to  the 
ien)ic  af,'*-s  the  practice  of  their  own,  and  describe 
l>uth  sets  uf  apaxtiuiaits  as  on  the  same  floor.  (Soph. 
Oed.  7>r.  1241—1262.) 

Th«  aemty  noticMof  the  domeitic,  or  nuhtf  tbe 
iMh^  Mdifteetam  of  the  enly  OieAa,  which  we 
find  in  lIonuT,  nrv  insufUcient  to  an  accurate 
notion  of  the  names,  uses,  and  arrangement  of  the 
aputaento }  baridei  whkh,  mi  •llttwaiMe  rnnst  no 
doubt  bo  ninde  fur  piwtical  rxng eviration.  The 
various  posioffcs  and  word.*,  in  Homer,  which 
thmrany  light  ufMin  the  suhject,  are  collected  and 
discussed  by  Schneider  (Epim.  ad  Xtnopk.  Mem. 
iiL  8.  §  9),  by  Krause  (m  Pauly'k  Rtal-Emtydop. 
d.  CtoM,  AHerOi,  *.  r.  and  by  Hirt,  who 

givei  ft  ground-plan  of  the  Homeric  houw  ((/escA- 
M  <br  MM,  vol.  L  pp.  908— 9ie,  Md  Phte 
VI.  fig.  1).  The  general  plan  wan  not  very  dif- 
ferent from  ttiat  of  the  later  hoiue*.  The  chief 
points  of  difference  eppar  to  have  besBi  the  posi- 
tinn  of  the  women's  apartments  in  the  upper  story, 
and  the  great  court  in  fixMit  of  the  house,  which 
was  wanting  at  loMtm  the  oidiiMiy  town  dudlings 
el  Jalir  times. 

l^e  ftnt  gain  predee  {nfanRetfeii  en  the  inliject 
nbont  the  time  i  f  tti  '  PelofK>nnesian  war  ;  and 
from  the  ailusious  made  by  Greek  writers  to  the 
hflUMa  of  this  and  the  immediatelf  MllMei|ttent  pe- 
riods, till  the  t  n  '  f  A!  x  iri  li  r,  vrc  may  conclude 
tiial  their  generwl  mningenient  corresponded  with 
that  described  by  Vitruvius  (vi.  7,  Schneider).  In 
this  description,  however,  there  ia  one  ooneidefablc 
difficulty,  among  others  of  less  hnportenee.  Vitro- 
A'iiis  seems  to  describe  the  (t't/tKuwfiitis  as  lying 

before  the  AmlromitU,  an  aitangement  alike  incon- 
ditent  with  the  earefbl  atale  er  aeehuion  in  whidi 

the  nr<  rk  -n  nnirn  wen?  kept,  and  also  with  the 
allusions  m  the  writers  of  the  period,  who,  as  above 
■laled,  almost  uniformly  refer  to  the  two  sets  of 
apartments  as  being  on  the  same  floor,  the  Gfnae- 
oonitit  behind  the  AndromiH$.  Becker  {( harikie*^ 
Vol.  i,  pp.  1K4,  1»5)  notices  the  ditTen-nt  explana- 
tkKU  which  have  been  given  of  the  in«oiuniteiMr|r 
between  the  statements  md  the  deeuriptieii  of 
Vitnivius,  th<"  riviit.  plausible  of  which  is  that  of 
Oaliani,  namely,  that  in  the  time  of  Vitruvius  a 
dight  chmige  had  taken  place  in  tbe  disposition  of 
the  apartments,  by  which  the  Andronitis  and  (Tv- 
naeoonitis  were  placed  side  by  hide,  each  of  them 
having  its  own  front  towards  the  street,  and  its 
own  cotnooeb  It  U  alio  very  likely  that  Vitmvius 
loeMne  extent  misimdeietood  thedeecriptiont  given 

by  hi-  f  irv  k  nrthorities. 

The  front  of  the  house  towards  tbe  street  was 
B0t  hlfCi,  ae  the  apartments  extended  rath«  m 
the  direction  of  Ita  depth  than  of  its  width.  In 
towns  the  houses  were  often  buiit  side  by  side, 
with  party  walls  between.  (Thncyd.  iL  8.)  The 
exterior  wall  was  plain,  being  composed  generally 
of  stone,  brick,  and  timber  (Xen.  Afem.  iii.  1.  ^  7; 
Demosth.  Ilcp)  Svrraj.  p.  175),  and  often  covered 
with  alMoeo.   (Phitucb.  Camp,  AriaL  «t  (AtL  A), 
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Plutarch  speaks  of  Phocion's  honse  as  being  orna- 
mented with  plates  of  iron.    (Plut.  Piw,  18L) 

The  genenU  character  of  the  otdinaiy  hooaee  in 
town*  WM  very  pUiin,  even  et  tbe  time  ef  tlm 

Pelojxmnesinn  war  ;  the  Greeks  preferring  to  ex- 
pend their  wealth  on  temples  and  other  public 
btuldmgs.  Tbe  cue  witii  which  the  Pletwne 
b^>ke  through  the  |nrty  walls  of  their  h.m§e«,  to 
communicaU)  with  one  another,  in  the  instance 
juflt  quoted,  shows  how  indifloently  they  were 
constructed ;  and  even  at  Athens,  in  the  time  of 
Pericles,  foreigners  were  struck  by  the  contrast 
between  tlie  splendour  of  the  public  buildin>r«  and 

the  mean  dweUiogs  of  tbe  coounon  people.  (Tbuc 
n.  14,  65 :  DwMirdi.  SktL  Orate,  p.  8.) 

X  :  i;,h,,n  {.\frm,  iii.  8.  f,  lO)  represonta 
Socrates  oa  stating  brititiy  the  chief  requisites  of  a 
good  house :  that  it  should  be  eoel  in  eammer  and 
warm  in  winter,  and  that  the  npartmri.t*  '*:otdd 
furnish  convenient  abodes  for  the  tiuauy,  and  safe 
receptacles  for  their  property  :  for  the  fanner  pur- 
poee,  the  chief  apartmenta  ahould  fi^e  the  aoiialh, 
and  shottld  be  Imy,  so  as  to  leeeive  the  foil  nyv 
of  the  sun  in  winter,  and  to  bo  shatled  by  their 
projecting  rooCi  in  sununer  i  and  that  Uiose  fitciog 
the  nefth  iheatd  be  lower,  lor  the  «k«  of  ehdler. 

Paintings  and  elaborate  decorations,  be  Mjjf^p  de- 
stroy niun;  pleasures  than  they  inmish. 

The  advance  of  luxuy,  after  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  caused  a  corresponding  im- 
provement in  the  dwelling-houses  of  tne  principal 
(irtH-k  cities,  which  had  already  begira  to  receive 
more  attwitinn,  in  proportioa  aa  the  public  bnthl- 
intra  were  neglected.  (DeoMath.  «s  Afhtotr.  pi 
O'ii:),  0!>,nth.  iii.  I  It  is  probii^  lv  to  the 

laiger  and  more  splendid  huuaea  of  this  period 
that  the  deaeriptian  «f  Vitrvmoa  appBea ;  bttt  dMi* 
is  no  renson  to  suppose  that  the  genend  arrange- 
ments of  the  previous  period  were  much  altered. 
The  foUowiag  deaeriptiaa,  therefore,  which  is  de- 
rived from  a  comparison  of  VitruTioa  with  the 
allusions  in  tbe  Greek  writers,  will  serve  for  tbe 
/>rr/<iV*' arrant'ements  (  f  r  f  irther  we  cannot  go) 
of  Uie  Greek  bouse,  at  the  ume  of  the  Pelopm-' 
aerian  WW  and  onwaidai 

That  there  was  no  open  space  between  the 
street  and  th<>  house-dwr,  like  the  Ronuui  vati- 
Im/mm,  is  ]  ^  1 1  f  om  the  law  of  Hippias,  which  hiid 
a  tax  on  house-doors  o])oning  outwnrds,  because 
they  encroached  upt*n  the  stnvt.  (AriatwU  Occtjw. 
iu  6,  p.  1347.  Bekk.)  The  vpoSvpot^^  which  is 
Mmetimes  meaitiuied  (Utfod.  ri.  95),  aeena  to  be 
nerriy  the  space  bi  front  of  the  heoae.  We  learn, 
however,  'V-im  tli-  s.'.:ni'  h\-.v  .if  Hippiaxi,  that 
houses  sometimes  stood  back  from  the  street,  with- 
in enclosures  of  their  own  {wpo^iJryfttrra  mt^ifm 
KToi,  Heracl.  Pont-  PoHt.  1).  In  front  of  tho 
bouse  was  generally  au  altar  of  Apollo  Agyitrus, 
or  a  rude  obdilk  emblematical  of  the  gad.  Some- 
times there  was  a  laurel  tree  in  the  tame  position, 
and  sometimes  a  terminal  bust  of  the  god  Hermes. 
(Thuryd.  vi.  -27  :    \  r^noj.h.  PhU.  ll.i;i) 

A  few  steps  {amSa$iti^  led  up  to  the  house* 
deor,  which  generallj  bore  aome  iucription,  Ibr 
the  sake  of  n  pood  omen,  or  a-"?  a  charm,  such  as 
E1<ro6os  KftdrrrTi  'Aya&^  Aalfunn,  (Plutarch,  Frt^, 
VU.  Crat. ;  Diog.  Laiirt  li.  50.)  The  form  and 
fastenings  of  the  door  are  described  under  Janua. 
This  door,  as  we  have  seen,  sometimes  opened  out* 
wards ;  bnt  the  oppdaite  waa  the  general  role,  aa 
ia  proved  by  the  aipnaiiooa  vaed  fat  opmiqg^ 
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^»<«wyai,  and  aliattii^  it,  fetmUttff^Si  and  4^\- 

KCffoffBoi.    (Phit.-m  h.  /VV  11,        W.)  Tb« 
handics  were  callcU  t-rtcnrcurrq^t. 

The  hooae-door  waa  called  aSKMas  or  mtKttm 
•Nj^  (PmdL  Nmm.  L  19 ;  Harpoer.  «.  m. ;  Biutath. 
otf  /Ziod;  xxiL  86),  beeaoae  it  led  to  the  mbxi.  It 
gwve  admittance  to  a  narrow  peumoire  (ivp«>p«4or,  > 
VMA«r,  diywv),  on  one  tida  of  which,  in  a  l.irj{«  I 
bnaa,  van  tW  f  Maa»  aa  tlw         th**  fmrter't 
IcxJirc.    The  duty  of  the  porter  (^vpoetfoj)  w,i§  to 
admit  viatitara,  aud  to  prrveot  anyUiing  uQprtuper  | 
Am  being  cairied  into  or  oat  of  the  hooae.  (AristoC 
Ooeom.  I  6.)   Piatn  (Protay.  pw  314.)  piTr.  a  liwly  ' 
pnctim  of  an  ofticioui  porter.     The  porUr  mm 
attended  by  a  dog.    ( ApoUod.  apiH<  ^iim.  I  p.  S ; 
Tbeocr.  xr.  4Z «  AnMOBk  Tkmm.  4li,  E(/miL 
1021.)    HaoM  tht  fkMB  Hr  «vra 

(An^toph.  AvoV, 
Latm  OaM  oamm. 

At  tha  IMmt  «Bd  «C  At 


places  another  door,  which,  h.»»"vi>r,  d'v**»  Tir>t 
aaeiQ  generally  to  have  existed.  Platarch  {tU 
€km.  Socr,  10)  mentiims  th*  Imw^MT  W  baing 
viiible  from  the  perictyJe. 

From  the  bvpitp9to»  we  pais  into  the  peristyle 
or  court  (wtpitfT^ior,  ubKlf)  of  the  Andronitis, 
which  was  a  taaoe  «f«n  l»  tha  n  centre 
(itm$pw\,  and  iwiummM  «a  to  Int  Mm  by 
porticoes  f>T  i^i'  i,  ,  f  which  one,  prohaMy  that 
nearest  tiie  e»tnoc«,  was  caUid  wparrdap  (Plato, 
iN««9.1^Sl4,mx  TTwFrtiwwwait  osed 
fcr  exercise,  and  snmetitnfs  fitr  dining  in.  (Pnllux, 
L  7H  ;  Plato,  Symp,  p.  212,  FnMojf.  p.  31 1  ;  Plu- 
tarch, de  Oem.  Soer.  32.)  Han  was  commonly 
tbe  altar  on  which  sarrificrs  were  offered  to  the 
booaehold  gods,  bat  frequciitlT  portable  altars 
trt  n  ased  for  this  purpose.  (Plato,  J«  JlepM,  i. 
f.328.}  Vitnniaa(L«k)  «^  tbai  tb*  pMticoes 
of  the  petktyla  wan  a(F  «qw  baislM;  itr  alsa  the 

OMc  facing  the  south  wa*  built  with  loftier  coUnnii*. 
This  be  calls  a  Khodian  peristyle  ;  and  it  cor- 
responds witb  the  meamgmmi  recomawilad  b^ 
Xtiiopbon,  for  the  purpise  of  obtaining  as  mnch 
•un  m  winter,  aud  a«  much  shade  and  air  in  sum- 
mer, as  possibtft.  (Xen.  OsMfcii.  4  {  Mtm, in.  8. 
1 9  ;  Aristot.  Oreom.  L  6.) 

Round  the  peristyle  were  ananfcd  the  chambers 
tued  by  the  men  (qIkoi^  iySpctyfi),  such  at  l«in- 
%astii^  ioohM)  wbicb  wen  krge  caoogb  to  cou- 
ttitt  t^tni  tm  af  goHtiw  (rpuAimt,  nrdkKMw*, 
TfuutevrdjtXiyoi),  and  at  the  lame  time  to  allow 
abundant  roam  for  attendants!,  nausiciitnii,  and  ^icr- 
ConncTS  of  games  (Vitrav.  L  e.  ;  Xen.  Svnp.  i.  4. 
§  13  ;  Plutarch.  Symp,  t.  5.  §  2  ;  Ari»lop'h.  Ktvirt. 
61^)  ;  parlours  or  sitliiig  rooms  (^{(S^i),  and 
imaOit  cbambers  and  sleeping  rooms  (tw/tdrio, 
— iTdCrti,  oMyiora) ;  picture-guicriaaaiid  libnries, 
and  sodDoetimes  store-rooms ;  and  bi  tbe  arnngv- 

BK-nt  nf  these  apart  mi  l  U  attention  wiu  paid  to 

their  aspect.  (VitruT,  L  c. ;  Lysias,  de  Coed*  Era- 
tatt.  fk  9a,  Ai  Enlottk.  pi  889 }  Ariataph.  Aeles. 

«,  14  ;  Pollux,  i.  7f);  Plato,  Pm(<v).  pp.  314.  SK.) 

The  peristyle  of  tbe  Androuitis  uat  coiuu-iu-d 
vith  that  of  tbe  OjnMifii«iliii  by  a  door  called 
fiiravKot,  n^aavXar,  or  fu<raiKios,  which  was  in 
the  middle  of  tbe  portico  of  the  })cri«tyl»  apponte 
to  the  entrance.  Vitrttvtaa  applies  the  name 
ltdvauKn  to  a  pasiage  batwjaa  tba  two  ptm^jiMi 
in  which  was  the  ^asAat  Mpa.  By  nwani  of 
th'-  1-  I  r  all  communication  betwwn  tho  Andronitis 
and  the  UjrsMCQBitit  could  be  abut  oSL    Its  uses 
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are  mentiooM  bjr  XtMpbaa,  who  calli  H  Mps 

SaXaytLTAi  (fWr.n.  ir.  'i  ;  r<-.m[i.'in>  PliiL  Arit  26). 
lu  ttaoiis  ^fiTcuiAaj  u  evjdtiitly  «i4<nvt>d  from 
M^avt,  and  means  the  door  brtwm  the  two  a&Aaf 
or  parisiyka.  (Suidas  t.  v.  MwaiKtom :  Ael.  Dion. 
ajmd  BntaA.  ad  IHad^  zL  647  ;  Schol.  im  A  poll. 
Kuixl.  111.  3.4.1.1  1  he  othf-r  n:i;Tii-,  ^trouAor,  is 
takm  by  soboc  writers  as  merely  tbe  Attic  fam  of 
fthmtkM,   (Maar.  Am.  ^  9t4.)    Bm  It  sboald 

nither  W  d<  rived  fri>in  ^itfA,  as  iM-iisg  the  d"<tr 
t»iuimi  m  hitytmU  ibe  cu>Aq,  wtlh  r<Mp«ci  u>  the 
■ffAfioT  b^ip^  (Lviias,  ds  Cued.  KraL  p.  20 ;  Plut. 
Symp.  vii.  I  ;  Di-wi.  rifud  i'.uttath.  I.  r.)  It 

fliuuJd  be  tib»cr\cd  that  in  the  Laujc  dvacribed 
by  Vitmvins,  if  the  Andronitis  and  Oynaevonitit 
lay  side  by  sidi^  iba  iid&mtKu  (Npa  woiiild  ttot  ba 
oppaatto  to  tba  snMnMii,  but  i«  ana  «f  tbe  other 
aldrs  of  the  jK'riityl.-. 

This  door  BSTc  adroittaoce  to  the  peristyle  of 
tito  Oywwmnia,  wbkb  itflbrad  btm  tbat  «f  tba 

.Xridmnilis  in  h.ixing  {>•  rt!c<».-»  rnund  nnlv  thr«  i'  of 
lU  »idiib  Chi  tiie  fourth  Aide,  tt^l  u[>p<>*it4.*  u>  the 
lUeauKnt  d{fpu  (tba  aide  (being  the  south,  accord- 
ing to  Vitrurios),  were  placed  twoantae  [Antab], 
at  a  coosidrnble  distance  from  each  other.  A 
third  of  the  distance  between  these  antae  was  set 
off  inwarda  (Vitrar.  Le.  91.  Qwaitoat  isisr  amlas 
duttMt,  em  a»  IMia  dempta  ifMiHum  <iator  mlmism), 
thus  forming  a  chamber  or  vi  silbul  .  ^^ h 
called  woocrdSf  vopatfrdf  and  yeik&^ts  raaTit^  and 
also  wpMsnsar  t  dtlnagfa  some  of  the  bitw  Oiaak 
wn'trn  apply  the  m  nrd  -rpAiouaf  Vi  tlie  vt  htibula 
of  the  Andronitit,  and  sut-h  seunta  tu  bavv  bevD 
its  meaning  in  IIo)n<T't  time.  (PoUox  ;  Suid.  { 
tlesych.  ;  fitjrmol.  Msg. ;  Vitntr.  L  «.)  On  the 
right  and  left  of  this  wpotrit  were  two  bed* 
chambers,  tbe  ^dXofioi  .-ind  i^i^iOiXafw^,  <■{  whuh 
the  former  was  tba  phodpal  bed-cbasiber  of  th« 
hoose,  aad  h«M  alao  cean  to  bar*  been  kept  tba 
vav'o,  and  other  valuable  articles  of  <>niainfnt, 
(Xen.  Oecom.  ix.  Si>)  Beyond  these  rtxnos  (for  this 
aaana  to  ba  «bat  VittMn  acans  by  •«  Mt  loeu 
intrortnx)  vcptc  large  npartment^  (laTuy**)  uiwA 
fttr  wurking  in  wocil  {oaa  mttgut^  m  fmdms  mt^rc* 

fttmiliarmm  cmm  kmifictM  kabeni  m  iiiuaWi  VitniT.). 
Hound  tbe  peristyle  the  eating-rooma,  bed- 
chambers, stora-raoMS  and  otbsr  apartments  in 
common  ine  (tridMB  qmUHmMf  MiMPMli»  M  «Ba# 

J'amiiiancae). 

BasidMi  tha  dbuam  Mpa  waA  the  fdntAma 
^vpa,  thi-re  wru  a  third  dr>ir  (ictj'rcJa  ^i/^)  lead- 
ing to  th«3  gardea.  (Pollux,  i.  7(i  ;  Deoii^th.  im 
Emerg.  p.  1155  ;  Lysias,  m  Emtmik,  p.  393.) 
Lysias  (/.  c.  p.  3ri4)  speak*  of  anotlier  door,  wbieh 
pnibably  led  frum  the  garden  into  the  ilrcct. 

There  was  usaallj,  though  not  always,  an  npper 
story  (*wp»s»»  Mp«f)t  wbiab  Mbkn  extended 
orer  toa  wbole  ipaca  occiipiad  by  tba  totw  stcfy* 
The  princijvil  ii-w*  of  the  uppr  »t»r)-  wua  for  the 
lodging  of  the  slatea.  ( Demos th.  im  Kmrg.  p.  1 156, 
whan  tha  tncda  Ir  •r^  v^fpp  mtm  to  nply  • 
building  SK  venil  storicii  hiph.)  The  access  to  the 
upper  tiuor  seems  to  havu  Ueu  sometimes  by  stain 
on  the  outside  af  tbe  house,  leading  up  fron  the 
street.  Guests  were  also  lodged  in  the  upper 
story.  (Antiph.  (ie  Tcae/I  p.  61 1.)  But  in  some 
large  houses  there  were  rocms  set  ajsvrt  for  their 
reception  ({tiwMf)  on  tbe  gronnd  floor.  (Vitrax. 
L  e,  I  PoUnx,  ir.  125  ;  Rorip^  AhttI,  In 
cnst-n  of  i"rti'>rtri-ncy  <>torc-rooni«  wr  rr  iV.r' d  up  fcr  the 

1  accQmoMdation  of  guests.    (Platu^  V'v^i^  p.  31^' 
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Portioai  of  th«  upper  etory  Bomrtimps  projectrd 
beiyiMld  tin  wnlls  of  the  lowiT  partf  fnnaing  bal- 
oooies  or  Terandah*  (ir/MfoAai,  y^trtmii^furtt, 
Pollux,  i.  81). 

The  follo«ring  plan  of  the  ground  floor  of  n  Grrok 
haatb  c£  tlM  krga  msb  is  taken  firom  Bekker't 
CMHhit.  liMcfcBinwoonjectaial^MitMivan 
no  Greek  houtes  in  existrnc-*'.  Other  plan?,  difTor- 
iog  T«ry  much  from  this  and  trora  one  another. 


a,  Houie-door,  al^XcMt  dupa :  dvp.  pnMn;***, 
dvpJf^iop  or  hvpAp :  A,  periityle  or  a&X^  of  tliu 
Andronitia :  o,  the  halla  wid  ehamben  of  the  An- 

pan* 

rtjie  of  tha  OynMonitk ;  7«  chanben  of  ttia 

Gyiuwconitis  ;  »,  Tpo<rr^  or  wapatrrhs:  $,  SoAa- 
^}  and  ifi^Mikafuti  I,  rooou  for  working  in 
«oal  (Itfvfiiws)  ;  1^  gankn-dooiv  <nrnif« 

The  roofi  were  gi-nerally  flat,  and  it  ^-n.-^  cns- 
toBuuy  to  walk  about  upon  them.  (Ly»iaa»  adv. 
Omam.  pi  149 ;  Plaut  AfU.  ii.  2.  3.)  Bui  pointed 
roofs  \rpr»«  a!<»n  niiod.    (Pollux,  1.  81.) 

In  the  iulcriur  ol  the  house  the  place  of  doors 
wai  aontetimea  supplied  by  curtains  (rapoM^dtr- 
lutrm)^  wkkh  wwe  aitiMr  plain,  or  dfed,  «r  CD- 
Inmdismd.   (Ponnx,  z.  92 ;  Theophrast  5.) 

The  principal  opcninjjs  for  the  s"  in  light 

and  air  were  in  the  roots  of  the  penstjlcs ;  but  it 
fa  iMorrect  to  suppose  that  the  hooaea  liad  no 
windows  (bvplSti),  or  at  least  none  overlooking 
the  street.  They  were  not  at  all  unconunon. 
(Aristopb.  7%«nN.'7.')7,  Bedm,  991 ;  PlntHdi.  4t 
Curio*.  13,  £Mm,  56.) 

Artificial  irarmth  was  procured  partly  by  means 
of  fire-places.  It  is  supposed  that  chimneys  were 
nllogether  unknown,  and  tbat  th«  anoke  escaped 
an  opening  in  the  nwf  ^asawS^ini,  Herod. 
TiiL  r?7).  It  is  not  easy  to  understflnd  how  this 
oonld  be  the  case  whea  there  was  an  upper  stoiy. 

iltdnpinabla  stores  (,ifx4fm,  4>x«»^w) 
chnAng  dUM  (jh^fimm)  wm  ftnqncnlly  Med. 
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(PlataKh.  ApopkO.  i.  p.  717;  Artstoph.  Fetp.  81 1 ; 
I'ollux,  Ti  89,  X.  101.)    [  KixM  s.l 

Tb«  deooratioQS  of  the  inteiiar  were  Tciy  pUia 
at  tha  period  to  whidi  oor  deecnplMM  ivfcm  Tbo 
floors  were  of  stone.  At  a  late  period  coloured 
stoQ^  wtre  u*ed.  ^Flin.  //.  N.  xxxn.  2&.  a.  60.) 
Mosaics  are  fini  »entfaned  intwdneed  nndev 
the  kings  of  Pr-rgnmn.«. 

The  walls,  up  to  the  fourth  century  8.  seem 
to  Imto  been  only  whitcd.  The  first  instance  at 
painting  them  is  that  of  Alcibiadia.  (Andoe,  ae 
Aletb.  119  ;  Plutarch.  AleA.  16.)  Thfa  mno- 
ration  met  with  considemble  opposition.  (Xcn, 
Mem.  ill  8.  §  10 ;  OMom.  is.  IL)  Plato  maitioos 
the  painting  of  tlM  wnUi  of  lipiieee  na  n  nndic  of 

a  rpv^aa  rrt^Ait  {lifyuh.  ill.  pp.  372,  STS).  Thos« 
ftllwtiffni  prove  that  the  prartice  was  not  uncoiniuon 
in  dM  tfano  of  Plato  and  Xcnophon.  We  hare 
also  nif'ntion  of  [tinted  ceilings  ai  the  wme  period. 
(^IMato,  Hepub.  vjL  529.)  At  a  l.ittr  jcriod  this 
mode  of  decoration  became  general.  (The  com- 
mentators on  Vitrarins,  /.  e. ;  Sohnetdor,  Epim,  ad 
Xtm.  Mem,  ;  Hirt,  Die  Lekf  «fer  GMM*^  ppi287 
— 2!{!)  ;   Slieglitz,  Arch'dol.  d.  Banhinst,  vol.  ii. 

fi2.  pp.  150—159;  Bocker,  OkinlUes,  roL  i.  pp. 
6—905.)  [P.  8.J 

^.  Roman.  The  houses  of  the  Roman*  woro 
poor  and  mean  for  maiiy  centuries  after  the  found- 
aliea  of  tiw  eHyi  Till  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  the 
hmt9<»8  were  covered  only  with  that<  h  or  shinglca 
(FUn.  //.  A',  xvi.  1.1  >,  and  were  usually  built  of 
wood  or  unbaked  bricks.  It  was  not  till  the  Inttor 
tiflMi  of  the  repabiie,  wken  wealth  liad  been  ao> 
qaimd  by  conqoetta  in  tbe  East,  that  hemm  of  wnj 
splt-ndour  h'  g:in  to  he  huilt  ;  hut  it  then  Vtanie 
the  fashion  not  oulj  to  build  bouses  of  an  imrocnae 
dia,  but  alao  to  ndani  dieni  witli  oolvouia,  point- 
ings,  statues,  and  costly  works  of  art. 

M.  Lepidus,  who  was  consul  b.c.  7n,  wxs  the 
first  who  mmdneed  Nnmidian  marble  into  Home 
for  the  purpose  of  paving  the  threshold  of  his 
house  ;  hut  the  fiuhion  of  huiidiug  magnificent 
bouses  increaied  so  rapidly  that  the  house  of  Le> 
pidna,  which,  in  his  consulship,  was  the  first  m 
RonM,  was,  thirty«fire  years  later,  eclipsed  by  n 
hundre  d  tl  rs.  (Id.  xxxvi.  8.  24.  §  4.)  Lucullua 
especiaUy  suipaased  all  his  contemporaries  in  the 
ma^fioaneo  of  Me  hoOMO  nad  the  splendour  of 
their  decnrations.  Marble  columns  wer<>  first  in- 
troduced  into  private  houses  hy  the  orator  L.  Craa- 
sns,  but  they  did  not  exceed  twelre  feet  in  height, 
and  were  oidy  six  in  number.  (Id.  xriL  1,  xxxri. 
3.)  He  was  soon  outdone  by  M.  Scaarus,  who 
placed  in  his  atrium  columns  of  black  marble, 
called  Lncallenn,  thir^-eight  feet  high,  and  of 
eneh  tannraee  weight  thnt  the  eontnwtof  of  the 
sewers  toiik  security  for  any  injury  that  might  be 
done  to  the  sewers  ha  consequence  of  the  columns 
being  carried  along  Ao  etnets.  (Id.  zzzri.  2.) 

The  Romans  W4  re  exceedingly  partial  t  ^  mrtrlde 
for  the  decontion  of  their  bonsai.  M.uuuna, 
who  wna  Cases r's  praefectus  fabrum  in  Gaul,  sot 
the  example  of  lining  his  room  with  slabs  of  mar- 
ble. (Id.  xxxri.  7.)  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  size  and  magnificence  of  the  houses  of  the 
Roman  nobles  ditriiw  tbo  btm  tiinea  of  the  re- 
pnblic  by  the  prfae  lAieh  they  frtehed.  Tho  eeok 
■ii  I  Messnlla  lx)Ught  the  h^wn  of  Aiitronius 
3700  sestertia  (nenrij  33,00<U.},  and  Cicero  the 
hewo  of  Cnau,  on  the  Phhtine^  he  3500  sea- 
tartin  (mbHj  31,0001:).  {(Ob.  «i  AH,  L  19, 
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f  'fim.  T.  6.)  The  bouM  of  P.  Ctodiu,  wham  MQo 
killed,  COM  14,R00  tMtmk<afca«  lll.MW.) ;  ami 

the  Tti><:Htan  villa  of  Jvi-aiints  wtu  fiXteA  np  w\:}\ 
surh  ni.ifr:ii}ir«»inT,  that  \* hcu  it  buxiil  by  bts 
fljiTcgi,   h<»  100,000  •ntertia,  npmirds  of 

88A,00af.  (Plin.  H.  JV.  xxxvL  24.)  The  boo«'- 
rmA,  which  perwiu  in  poor  eiiwnutuicc*  naually 
paid  at  Ron)<*.  was  nlioiit  "JOOO  jkhUtt*"*,  Wtween 
IJL  md  laHStiet.  JmL  »,)   It  «m  Uoogbt  M 

tt  fllMfQ  «r  tmllWgWIf  iVMH  fhlMll  iCrt  til 

.-TO  v'^ienb  (Hl>out  ftr  tb»  Mrt  if  Ui 
home.  (Cic      CW.  7.) 

Hmm  were  onginnUT  an\j  one  itory  high  ; 
bet  as  th**  Tahip  of  (rmiir.'l  ircrr-nfrA  in  the  cit\ 
tkcv  were  buih  s^vonii  ttoric*  in  Kvi^iht.  In  uuui)- 
botues  each  ttf>r\-  wac  let  «||  to  traatmte  trnaota, 
the  higbott  Soon  beiflf  nmallv  inhabited  by  the 
poor.  (Cie.  A<fr.  iL  35  ;  Hor.  Ep.  i.  1.  91  ;  Jav. 
Sit.  in.  'J'iH,  \c-.  X.  17.)  To  rtiaril  nijnin»t  diiiicrr 
fnm  the  aztreme  height  of  houMi)  AuffUitus  ro- 
Mnrtsdl  Aa  hMnlit  aR  Sfv  iMMSi  wUcli  wn 
liuHt  by  the  side  of  th<^  puMie  roaiis  to  »<  \«»nty 
left.  (Stmb.  T.  p.  "265.)  Itil  the  tiaie  uf  Nero, 
the  •trreto  is  Rome  were  narrow  and  imgulatf 
and  kxire  tracci  cf  ih^  hajto  and  cotifxision  with 
which  the  city  waa  binit  EiiUt  it  had  Ixz-n  hiinil 
by  the  Uaob  ;  but  sifter  the  great  fire  in  tli<-  time 
«f  tkat  capcfvr,  bj  which  two-durda  of  Rome 
was  banst  to  th«  itmind,  the  citj  wai  hnilt  with 
HTH'-at  r(Ci;lanty.  The.  ittrp«-tA  wtro  madi*  utraij-ht 
«ad  bttmd  i  th«  height  of  the  hooaet  was  re- 
fMrtedf  wbA  m  cwtMB  pBtf  tt  asdi  wm  iwjvifad 
tr>  W  Imilt  of  Oabian  nr  Albun  stotir,  wlilch  \»a» 
pruof  againet  fire.  (Tacit.  Aim.  xr.  4 J  ;  buet. 
^er.  38.) 

Our  inrfinnntirm  rr«pcctii>t(  tli<?  furm  and  ar- 
nuiguneut  of  a  Hoinan  iiouso  in  {irinri[h-iLly  dt-Tivcd 
fmax  the  description  of  VimiTiii«,  and  the  remains 
•f  the  hooee*  which  lutre  bees  found  M  Pompeii. 
Many  points,  howerer,  are  ttill  denhtftil  ;  bat 
without  eiitt-rii,)?  into  arrhitoctural  dftail>,  w<> 
•hall  coufine  oonelTca  to  thoee  topki  which  Mrrt 
la iPaatnUe the  rl—iwl  wtfta*.  ThaeUe^iMM 
in  the  hnanc  of  a  p-sfK^-ctablc  Roman,  tboncrh  dif- 
fsrii^  of  ooone  in  aiz€  and  Rplendoor  according  to 
the  <in<waHw  of  th«>  own*,  fy—f  to  hare 
befTi  niftmlly  amiiigfd  in  the  Mirn"  mannrr  ;  while 
the  olben  varied  occ^trdiBg  to  tbe  la«te  and  cir- 
CKBilaBeee  of  the  matter. 

TIm  ariBGipal  of  a  Roomui  bente  wm 
Aa  1 .  f^MfflwCMif  i,  Gttlion^  S.  Ati  lam  or  Omm 

A<'iium,  4.  A^<if,  .*).  TufJiuum^  it.  /uiiiiff,  7.  /'<•- 

rutj/Umm.  The  parta  of  a  houie  which  ware  eotk- 
■dand  «r  laaa  iMMDee,  and  af  wUeh  tba 

anangemrnt  difiered  in  ditT<T<-nt  booeee,  were  the 

1.  Cuburmia^  2.  TVMniMi,  (Jeci^  4.  Kmdrru^  5. 
Pinacothtea^  6.  BiUiotiecxt^  7.  Balimatm^  H.  Cuima^ 

9.  fWniruh,,  10.  DiaeUt^  IL^dMo.  Waahatt 
fepc  ak  of  i^h  ill  order. 

1.  Vbstibi  Lr-.M.  The  veetibolam  not  pro* 
periy  Um  part  of  the  house,  but  wae  a  Tacant 
•pace  hcfcta  tba  door,  forming  a  coort,  whidi  «aa 
surmuridcd  ''n  tlm^o  sid<n  hy  the  hfnis«s  and  win 
open  on  the  fourth  to  the  street.  The  two  sitlrs 
af  ^  bonae  joined  tba  ftiaal,  bitt  tba  adddio  part 
of  it,  wh.  re  th^  door  wa*  placed,  wa«  at  eome 
little  distance  fnim  the  street  (Oell.  zn.  5  ; 
Macrol>.  S<u.  vi.  (t. )    Hence  PlatttH  (JI«ftB.  iiL 

2.  132)  6ay%  Viden'  vettlbolOB  «tta  i«dca  hoC 
et  ambulacrum  quoiusinodi  f  " 

lOOTtOM.  Th*  attittVi  «Uah  b  dia  cdlad 
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/MUM  and  /nrt*^  wa*  the  entnuaoe  to  the  hottee. 
Tba  atfeet-doHT  adawKad  liMa  a  ball,  «a  vhMi  tba 

nam*'  cf  .iilinm  »iL*  al*"  prm,  and  in  whiih  th.n' 
WU&  fiixjiii'iitly  a  >>iri:ill  n^ita  ictdia)  for  tb«  porter 
{Janitor  at  attiarim$),  and  alio  for  a  dog,  whteb 
wa*  aanally  kept  in  tbe  hall  to  guard  the  h<>uiM>. 
A  fitll  account  of  thie  part  of  the  houie  is  girm 
under  Jasva.  Another  door  (Jamma  imttrie^  a^ 
poMta  the  amet  door  led  into  the  atriuai. 
8.  Atmw  m  Cartw  Awmvw,  aa  it  ia  wtHih 

Varro  and  Vitniviu*  ;  riinv  writes  it  r'rr.i*. 
titmm,  limy  MiUler  {Etnuirr,  yoL  w  p.  255), 
Marini,  and  meet  medam  wrHm,  eanaUflr  tba 
AtriiiKi  and  Cavrini  Aedium  trt  be  ihf  !-a!i)f  ;  htit 
Nfwtoii,  Stmtii.0,  and  Bw>re  r<f£ciitly  Iktktj  {iioi- 
ImA,  ToL  i.  p.  77,  &c.),  maintain  that  tber  weta 
dietinct  rooms.  It  is  impossible  to  gire  a  dccisire 
opinion  on  the  subject ;  but  from  the  statements  of 
\  arro  (/v  /.  wf.  Lai.  r.  161,  MUlW)  and  Vitrv- 
ms  (vi  3»  4,  0q^t)^  taken  in  coonectioo  witb 
Iba  iiet  fbat  1M  b— ses  ni  Pompeii  hava  beau  jei 

di»c(ivrr<d  whirh  ruiiu-iiri  iRiih  an  Atrium  and 
I  Cavuui  Aediom,  it  is  most  |«obable  that  the/ 
I  were  the  saoNb  Tba  AtHufls  ar  Ganoa  Aa^aai 
wa*  A  larjrp  apartmrnt  rrwifrd  nrrr  with  the  f xff]i- 
tion  of  ait  opeiimg  in  tbe  cetitrt',  called  romp^m- 
rimm,  towards  which  the  roof  sloprd  so  as  to  throw 
the  rain-water  into  a  cistern  in  the  floor,  t(>nnf<d 
imjfiitirimm  (Varro,  U  r. ;  Festns,  ».  r.  /m/VirrtKiM), 
winch  was  frequently  ornamented  with  statues, 
columns,  and  otbec  works  vi  art.  (Ck. «.  Kerr.  iL 
dS,  56.)  Tba  vatd  fa^hs^iwii,  bowmr,  ta  also 
etr.i.li.jed  to  deri(,t<-  ihf  aporturv  in  the  roof.  (Ter. 

liu  5.  41.)  bchneider,  in  his  commentarjoa 
VitroTios,  snppsasa  aamm  ardium  to  meaa  tba 
whoU-  t' ■■•  ^jiartmmt  inc1ndin;»  the  itujilunum, 
whilv  atniun  ni^nihed  only  the  covered  part  Ck- 
clusive  of  the  imploriom.  Mazois,  on  the  con- 
trary,  maintains  that  atrium  is  applied  to  the 
whole  apartment,  and  cavnm  acdium  only  to  the 
inicoxered  part.  The  brradth  of  the  impluvium, 
according  to  Vitntrina  (ri.  4),  was  oot  less  than  m 
Cfttarterner  gtvatcr than  a thM  of  tbe  bnadtb  of 
the  ntriiim  ;  len^'th  was  in  the  lame  psvpactkn 
according  to  the  l<:iigth  uf  the  atrium. 

VitruTius  (tL  3)  distbgnishes  fire  kinds  of  strife 
or  rava  aedium,  wbkb  wan  oaUed  bj  tba  f»Usw> 
ing  naiiiea :  — 

(1.)  7\aeanintm.  In  thb  the  roof  was  sep* 
ported  by  fonr  bouns,  croasing  each  other  at  rignt 
angles;,  the  fnchided  space  forming  the  com  pi  u- 
viiim.  This  kind  (if  atnwm  was  jindialjty  the  most 
ancient  of  all,  as  it  is  more  simple  than  the  others, 
and  la  nat  adii|iiad  for  •  very  large  buildmg. 

Trfri>>(t/um.  This  wan  of  the  name  fdnn 
as  the  [in  ce<iuiK\  except  that  tbe  main  beams  of 
the  root  wer  su;>[>orted  by  pfflkrs,  plaead  at  the 
four  angles  r>f  the  impluvium. 

(3.)  C'ortuiJuuiu  was  uu  tbe  same  princi[jle  ns 
the  tetrastyle,  only  that  there  were  a  ptnter  num- 
hvt  ti  piltan  anNDBd  tbe  imidwiaiBy  an  which  tha 
beams  of  the  teof  faalad, 

(4.)  liifjJuri'itum  had  its  roof  glr>pinif  the  con- 
trazT  wav  to  the  impiuvittin,  so  that  tbe  water  foU 
outnde  the  boose  instead  of  befog  carried  farto  the 
impluvium. 

(5.)  I'-Mwimatxuu  was  roofed  all  over  and  had 
no  oomplurfonb 

Tbe  atriutn  was  the  most  important  room  in  the 
house,  and  among  the  wealthy  was  fitted  up  with 
moth  iplMidaag  and  iMgaiiicaiicia.  (CoB|u»li«ft 
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Cfarm.  iiL  1.  4&)  Tlie  marble  oolnmni  of  Seumi 
•liMdy  ipoken  of  wen  placed  fai  the  atriuni.  The 
atrium  apfM'ars  origiiinlly  to  have  been  the  only 
■tliitt-ioom  in  the  hoiue,  and  to  hare  aenred  also 
ai akitdloB (8«ct. nd  V»y.  Am.  L 736, ULS68) ; 
and  it  probably  continued  to  do  go  among  the 
lower  aod  middle  claaaea.  In  the  bousca  of  the 
vealthy,  howeTer,  H  waa  diitiBct  ftom  tha  privale 
apartmenta,  and  was  uaed  u  a  reception  room, 
where  the  patron  received  hie  client*,  aad  the 
great  and  noble  the  numerotu  visitora  who  were 
acctutomed  to  call  OTciy  moramg  to  paj  their  r»> 
•pacta  or  aolidt  fiiTonn.  (Hor.  Ep.  L  &  SO ;  Jut. 
vii.  7,  91.)  Cicero  frequently  cmijilains  that  he 
was  not  exempt  from  this  annoyance,  when  be 
retired  to  his  country-houses.  (Ad  Alt,  iL  14,  T. 
2,  Sic.)  But  though  the  atrium  docs  not  appear 
to  huvc  been  used  by  the  weidthy  as  a  sitting- 
room  for  the  fiunilj,  it  atfll  continued  to  be  em- 
plojed  tor  manj  purpoaoa  which  it  bad  originally 
aarvad.  Tboa  the  mintial  coach  waa  placed  in  tlie 
atrium  opposite  the  dour  {in  au/a,  Ilor.  Ep.  i  I. 
87  ;  Aaoon.  ca  Cic,  fro  MU.  pb  48^  Orelli),  and 
■In  tta  inatranieiita  and  mafrriala  fiir  tpinning 
and  weaving,  which  were  formerly  carried  on  by 
the  women  of  the  £unily  in  this  room.  (Ascon. 
t,  a)  Here  also  the  iiiuiges  of  their  ancestors 
vara  placed  (Juv.  viiL  19  ;  Mart  ii.  90),  and  the 
fociu  or  fire-place,  which  possessed  a  sacred  cha- 
mctrr,  iKsiqg  dadfcaladta  tlw  Lanaof  aack  fianily. 
£Focua.J 

4.  Alab,  wingi,  waiia  anall  apartmenti  or  »- 
cesses  on  the  kft  and  i^t  ridt*  of  tha  atriiiiiL 

(Vitruv.  vi.  4.) 

5.  Tablinum  waa  b  all  probability  a  raceas  or 
room  at  the  further  end  of  the  atrium  opposite  the 
door  leading  into  the  hall,  and  was  regarded  as 
part  of  the  atrium.  It  contiuncd  the  fiunuy  records 
and  archirea.  ( VitruT.  vi  4 ;  Feataii  a.  «i.  j  Plin. 
H.  N.  xxxr.  2.) 

^\'ith  the  tahlinum,  the  Roman  house  appears 
to  have  originally  ceased  ;  and  the  aleepiqg  xoonu 
warn  probably  arranged  oo  aaek  rida  of  tha  atrium. 
But  when  the  atrium  and  its  surrounding  rooms 
were  used  fur  the  reception  of  clients  and  other 
public  visitora,  it  haoame  neceisaiy  to  iomaaa  the 
size  of  the  hoiue ;  and  tlw  fiiUowiqg  nonia  were 
accordingly  added :  — 

6.  Faucxb  appear  to  have  been  passa^ea,  whieh 
pawod  fion  tna  atrium  to  tha  periatylinm  «  in- 
tariororthehoaioi  (Yitmr.  8.) 

7.  Prristylium  was  in  its  general  form  like 
the  atrium,  but  it  was  one- third  greater  in  breadth, 
measured  transveiaety,  than  in  icnuth.  (Vitruv. 
tL  4.)  It  was  a  court  open  to  the  sky  in  the 
middle  ;  the  open  port,  which  was  surrounded  by 
flolBmni,  waa  laiver  than  the  impluvium  in  the 
atrium,  and  wai  mptoAj  dacoimtad  with  iamtn 
and  shrubs. 

The  arrangement  of  the  rooms,  which  are  next 
to  be  notice^  varied,  aa  baa  boot  remarked,  ac- 
eotdng  to  the  taate  and  otNUMtaMai  of  tha 

owTicr.  It  is  therefore  in^oniblia  tO  to 
them  any  regukr  place  in  the  hooaa. 

1 .  CvaicuL  A,  bed-chamban,  appear  to  have  been 

usually  small.  There  were  separate  cuLinila  for 
the  day  and  night  {culticula  diumti  et  tuKtuma^ 
Plin.  Ep.  i.  3) ;  the  latter  were  also  called  dormi- 
loria.  {Id.  V.  6  ;  Plin.  //.  N.  xxx.  17.)  Vitruvius 
(vi.  7)  reoommends  that  they  ahoold  Cko  the  eait 
fcr  tha  banafik  of  tha  titing  m»    Thay  Mne- 


timaa  had  a  MwllnntMroani.  which  waa  called  by 
the  Qnak  nama  of  wpoMtnir.  (PUn.      ii.  17.) 

2.  TteLiNiA,  dining-rooms,  arc  tSMlM  of  ilk  ft 
aepaiate  atticle.  [Tmcumidm.] 

3.  Oaol,  ftoB  tha  Oraak  alcar ,  w«ra  apaeioaa 
halls  or  salooM  borrowed  from  the  Qreikis  and 
were  frequently  Mad  aa  triclinia.  They  were  to 
hwe  the  aaaie  pnpartiaaaaa  triclinia,  bat  were  to 
he  more  spacious  on  account  of  having  columns, 
which  .triclinia  had  not.  (Vitruv.  vL  5.)  Vitru- 
vius mentions  four  kinda  of  occi :  — 

(1.)  The  7WnH6il%  which  needa  no  farther  da> 
scriptioa.  Fear  ealnans  supported  the  i«e£ 

('-.)  The  CbrteMioa,  which  poescsaed  only  one 
row  of  oolnnuu,  anpporting  the  architcaTa  (^M^* 
liaaiX  eamiea  (earana),  and  a  Taalted  rooC 

(3.)  The  Ac(j;fpliiin,  which  was  more  splendid 
and  more  like  a  basilica  than  a  Corinthian  tricli« 
nium.  In  the  Aegyptian  oecus,  the  pilian  aap* 
ported  a  gallery  with  paved  floor,  which  formed  a 
walk  round  the  apartment ;  and  upon  these  pillara 
others  were  placed,  a  fourth  part  less  in  height 
than  the  lower,  which  aarronnded  the  root  fie* 
tween  the  upper  eolumua  windowa  were  inaefted. 

(4.)  The  Cyxitxne  (KvI^iktivoi)  appears  in  the 
time  of  Vitruriua  to  have  been  seldom  used  in 
Italy.  These  oed  were  meant  for  sommer  aai^ 
looking  to  the  north,  and,  if  possible,  facing  gar- 
dens, to  which  they  opened  by  folding-doora. 
Pliny  had  oed  of  thia  khd  in  hia  villa. 

4.  ExnoiLAa,  which  appear  to  have  been  in 
form  much  the  same  as  the  oeci,  for  Vitruvius  (vL 
j)  sp  aks  of  the  exedrae  in  connection  with  ooci 
quodrati,  were  rooms  for  oonvenation  and  the 
other  pnrpoaea  of  aoeiety.  (Cic.  dt  NaL  Dear.  L  fi, 
De  ()ra(.  iii.  5.)  They  served  the  same  purposes 
as  the  exedrae  in  the  Thennae  and  Gymnasia, 
which  were  ■emiciradar  nonu  with  aeata  fm  fU- 
losophers  and  others  to  cauTMie  in*  (Vitnn;  t.  !]« 
vii.  9  ;  Balnrab.) 

6,  6,   7.    PiNACOTHBCA,   DlBLIOTHBCA,  and 

Balinbom  [see  BalnbabJ,  are  tieated  of  ha 

separate  articlea. 

8.  Ct'LiNA,  the  kitchen.  The  food  was  oripn- 
ally  cooked  in  the  atrium,  aa  baa  been  ab^y 
stated ;  hot  the  prngresa  of  nfineniant  aftarwaida 
led  to  the  use  of  another  part  of  the  house  for  this 
purpose.  In  the  kitchen  of  Panaa's  house,  of 
whieh  a  ground-plan  ia  given  below,  a  atove  fcr 
atews  and  similar  preparations  was  found,  very 
much  like  the  charcoal  stoves  used  in  the  pn^seut 
day.  (See  woodcut.)  Before  it  lia  a  knife,  a 
strainer,  and  a  kind  of  fryinf>paa  with  four 
spherical  cavitiea^  aa  if  it  were  nuank  to  oadk 
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la  this  kitchen,  u  well  m  in  many  otben  at 
Pompeii,  there  are  painting*  of  the  Lorr*  or  do- 
MttiB  goda,  under  wham  can  Um  jnfmam  tmi 
an  dM  cooking  ntOMDi  «w»  p1»w<i 

9.  CoiNACULA  pcoperir  ti^nified  roomi  to  din<> 
in  i  but  after  H  hara  im  tke  fiMJuan  ta  dine  in  the 
appcr  aart  af  tha  ham,  Aa  vhala  af  ^  rooou 

aboTettie  ground-floor  wcro  callr^  m^iimli  ( Varr. 
de  Limff.  LaL  t.  162,  Miillcr),  and  hcnc«>  Kcatus 
MTt,  Coenacala  dicnntor,  ad  quae  acalis  aacendi- 
tar.**  (Compare  I>ig.  9.  tit  3.  1.)  A«  the  rooms 
oo  the  gitmnd-fioor  were  of  different  heights  and 
reached  to  the  roof,  all  the  rooms  on 


^  >ip«  alaiyoocdd  not  ba  BBttad  wiilia«aa»- 

aad  conaeqapntlr 


rntlj  iSShmA  tats  of 

would  be  needed  to  connect  thcra  with  fh^'  lower 
aart  of  the  iMMiae,  as  we  find  to  b«  the  case  in 
mmm  aft  Ptaapeti   Saaatfaaa  tha  atdliB  had  no 

r  iinection  with  the  lower  part  of  the  hou»«*,  but 
ascendtrd  at  ouoe  from  the  street.  (Liv.  xxxix.  14.) 

10.  DtASTA  waa aa apartment  used  for  dining 
ia,  and  Cor  the  other  poipoaes  of  liCe.  (Plin.  Kp.  ii. 
17 ;  Saet  CUmL  10.)   It  afipaan  to  have  been 


■aaller  than  the  triclinium.  DiAeta  fa  alao  tha 
aame  given  l>v  Plinv  {Kp.  ri.  5)  to  rooms  contAiiw 
thiaa  «|  fou  bad-chanben  (cwMuX  Plea, 
aara-haaaaa  ar  HMMV-Waaaa  aia  alao  caUad  di> 
a.ue.  (D%,  an  tit  L  a.ai  7.  lik  I. 

IS.) 

11.  Hoftawia,  pnpaflj  plMaa  Ihr  lariat  fa 

the  sttn,  ware  trrrnct-s  on  the  topa  af  bouses. 
(I'lauL  M  H.  a.  6d,  iL  4.  25 ;  Saak  Mr.  16.) 
In  the  tiaw  af  Saaaca  tha  lUa»aaaiw^  artiiiiM 
gardens  oo  the  topa  of  their  hoosea,  which  oon- 
uined  even  fruit-trees  and  fish-poods.  ( Sen.  Ep, 
12  J,  f  V*/r.  Em.  v.  5 ;  Soet.  CUutd.  10.) 

Tba  two  weodoata  aaiaaiad  lapwawt  twa  airia 
af  hoaaea  at  PtaaprfL  Tha  frit  la  tha  atrtaai  af 

wli.'it  is  \i»ua!lv  called  the  hninc  nf  the  (^iu\rBt<ir. 
The  vtcw  is  taken  near  the  entrance- hall  lacing  tba 
tahlimnn,  thraogh  which  tha  eolomns  of  tha  pan* 
style  and  the  tninlt  :i  .in-  seen.  Thin  atrium,  which 
is  a  specimen  ot  whui  Vitruviui  calls  the  Corin- 
thian, is  sorrounded  \i\  various  rooms,  aad  Ii 
beautifully  painted  with 
red  and  yellov  graonda. 


The  next  woodcut  represents  the  ntrinm  of 
what  ia  nsuallj  called  the  house  of  Ceres.  In  the 
cotta  ia  the  i^lpluviaa^  aad  tha  pasaage  at  the 
Ivthar  end  ia  the  ostiam  or  entnuice>halL  Aa 
them  ara  aa  pillara  around  the  iroplaviom,  thia 
aliiaB  mat  baUg  ta  tha  kM  oM  bj  Vtemiw 
thaTMcn. 


The  preceding  nrcount  of  the  different  rooms, 
and  especially  of  the  arrangement  of  the  atrium, 
tablinum,  peristyle,  &c,  is  best  illustrated  by  tha 
bonaca  which  hava  baan  diaialancd  at  PompaiL 
Tha  groond-pba  of  two  li  aiiaiffingly  subioiiiad. 
The  first  is  the  pbn  of  a  Mpmi^  Midlj  calM  tha 
hoaaa  of  the  tragic  poet 

LOm  Mt  of  tha  alhar  kaaiei  at  Poaipail,  fl 
had  aavartibalum  according  to  the  meaning  which 
wa  hava  attached  to  the  word.  1.  The  ostium  or 
entrance  hall,  which  is  six  feet  wide  and  nearly 
thirty  long.  Near  the  street  door  there  is  a  figura 
of  a  large  fierce  dog  worked  in  mosaic  on  the 

?ivenient,  and  beneath  it  is  written  (aim  Camrm. 
ha  two  laiga  rooms  on  each  sida  of  tba  vcatibiUa 
appear  fron  tha  brge  openings  in  fiant  of  then  to 
hare  been  shoju  ;  they  communicate  with  the  <  n- 
traooe  hall,  and  were  therefore  probably  occupied 
bythanMMteraf  tha  hoaaai  3.  Tha  atriaai,  which 
isalM)ut  tweBty«aight  feet  in  length  and  twenty  in 
breadth  ;  its  tnnplaviura  is  netir  the  centre  of  tha 
room,  and  its  noor  is  paved  with  white  teaaeraa, 
ipottad  with  black.  &  Chaabio  far  tha  ait  ai 
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the  fiunOy,  or  intended  for  the  reception  of  quests, 
-iriio  were  entitled  to  daiiii  kiwpitalitj.  When 

•  hoote  did  not  jombm  m  hoapitium,  or  roonu 
express!  T  for  die  nception  of  guests,  they  ap- 
p  ir  til  have  lircn  Iodised  in  roduin  attachrd  to 
the  atham.  [Hospitium.]   4.  A  »nmU  room  with 

•  eteir  r— e  leading  up  to  the  u;>pr  nxmi.  5. 
Ake.  6.  The  tablinom.  7.  The  fautes.  n.  Pcri- 
Mjle,  with  Doric  column*  and  garden  in  the  cfntrc. 
The  large  room  on  the  right  nf  the  fH•ri^t\  Ic  is  t!)e 
triclinium  ;  licsido  it  is  tlic  kitchen  ;  und  the 
smaller  apartments  are  culiicuhi  aud  otlier  rooms 
for  the  UM  of  the  family. 

The  nezl  woodcut  nontaini  the  graond-plan  of 
an  fwwrfat,  which  wm  prapeilj  a  hooie  not  joined 
to  the  ncighlx>uring  houses  Ijy  a  common  wall. 
(FcatuB,  «.  V.)  An  ioauhi,  however,  gciieralljr 
eoBtainMl  Mvcnd  Mpsmlo  hoiiMi«  «r  at  lenrt 
separate  apartments  or  Bhopa,  which  were  let  to 
di^erent  fiunilies  ;  and  hence  the  term  domui 
under  iho  emperors  np(K>an  to  be  applied  to  the 
home  where  one  Cimily  lired,  whether  it  wt*re  an 
in«ala  or  not,  and  insula  to  any  hired  lodgings. 
Thi'4  insula  contains  a  house,  sumnnded  by  shops, 
which  beldittcd  to  th»  owner  mi  wen  let  ant  bj 
khtt.  The  fimue  Itidf^  whieh  livflnRy  called  Ao 
hou<^  of  P.insfl,  evidently  l>elon«ed  to  one  of  the 
principal  men  of  PompeiL  Including  the  garden, 
which  !•  a  thhtl  of  the  whole  length,  H  b  ahout 
800  feet  lonj?  and  100  wide. 

A>  Ostiiun,  or  entrance -hall,  paved  with  mosaic. 
BL  Tuscan  atrium.  I.  Impluvium.  C.  Cbamhen 
an  each  side  of  the  atrium,  probably  for  the  reoep- 
^Ofl  of  guests.  D.  Ala.  E.  Tablintnn,  which  it 
open  to  the  peristyle,  so  that  the  whole  length  of 
the  house  could  be  seen  at  once  ;  but  aa  then  is  a 
passage  (fences),  F,  beside  it,  l&e  tl^Unani  might 
proVjaMv  In'  cI.isim!  nt  ih<'  pli>astire  of  the  owner. 
C  Chambers  by  tho  fauces  and  tablinnm,  of  which 
the  «M  is  mtomain.  O.  Peristyle.  D.  Ala  to 
the  peristyle.  C.  Cubicula  by  the  side  of  the 
peristyle.  K.  Triclinium.  L.  Oecns,  and  by  its 
side  there  is  a  passage  leading  from  the  peristyle 
totiwgwlM.  ]i.Bad(door(^oi«»eiaaoiftMMjto  I 


the  street  N.  Culina.  H.  Servants*  hall,  with 
a  back  door  to  the  street.  P.  Portico  of  two  ofeorie^ 
which  proves  th.it  the  houw  had  an  upper  floor. 
The  site  of  the  staircase,  however,  is  unknown, 
though  it  is  thought  there  is  some  indication  of 
one  in  the  passage,  M.  Q.  The  gaiden.  SU  Rescf 
voir  for  supplying  a  tank,  S. 

The  preceding  rooms  belonged  exclusively  to 
Paiua^  hooie ;  bat  there  w«ie  a  good  maoj  apart- 
UMfrto  berideo  In  the  Innda,  which  wen  not  in  Ue 
occupation,  a.  Six  shops  let  out  tn  tenAnt«.  Those 
on  the  right  and  left  hand  comers  were  bakers* 
shops,  which  contained  nflls,  ovens,  dtc  at  &.  Tha 
one  on  the  right  appcari  tn  have  been  a  large 
establishment,  as  it  contains  many  ruoma.  c  Two 
homea  of  a  venr  mean  class,  havii^  Sermkij  an 
upper  story.  On  tha  othtt  lida  an  two  hoMM 
much  laiirer,  <£. 

Having  given  a  general  description  of  the  rooms 
of  a  Roman  bouse,  it  remains  to  speak  of  tha 
( 1 )  floors,  (2)  waUs,  (3)  ceilings,  (4)  wiDdowi»aad 
(  '> )  t]ie  mode  of  waming  tlwiaanuii  Fortba  dopia 

Bee  Ja.v'ja. 

(1.)  The  floor  (toUm)  of  a  loom  wao  eddoat 

^ir-nrd i  -^,  though  this  appears  to  have  been  simfr. 
times  done  {strata  tolo  tubmLata^  Stat.  HUv.  L  5. 57). 
It  was  general] J  oorered  nnMt^rtona  er^iarbl^^ 
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pieoH  of  bricktf  tiles,  stonca,  &c.,  ibrming  •  kind 
of  coropoeitioo  tmlled  rmdgrxttio.  (Vitruv.  tU.  1.) 
Another  kind  of  pavemcDt  wmi  that  callrd  ufm» 
Si^miMmm^  which  wa«  a  kiad  of  pUuUT  made  of 
tDea  beaten  to  powder  and  tempered  wiih  RKirtar. 
It  derired  its  name  from  Sifrnia,  a  town  of  lulj, 
erlrbrated  for  iu  lilea.  (I'lm.  //.  .V,  nrr.  46.) 
Sometimes  piece*  of  marble  were  iml>edded  in  a 
conipoutiaa  grooud,  which  appear  to  ha\e  fanned 
the  doon  called  bj  Plinj  bariurica  or  tmlttfyulamM^ 
and  which  probablj  gave  the  idea  of  niouica.  As 
theae  doon  were  beaten  down  {parita)  with  nun- 
men  {Jiatmeae),  the  word  parimttutmm  became  the 
genetal  name  fur  a  flimr.  The  kmd  of  parrment 
called  »ealf4uratum  was  first  introduced  in  the 
templeof  Jupiter  Capitol inuj  after  the  beginning  of 
the  third  Punic  war,  but  became  quite  common  in 
Rome  before  the  beginning  of  the  I'inibric  war. 
(Id.  xxxri.  61.)  Mosaics,  called  by  Pliny /iMo- 
atrvta  {Kt^^pmra)^  though  this  word  has  a  more 
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ertensire  meaning,  first  came  into  use  in  Sulla's 
time,  who  made  one  in  the  temple  of  Fortune  at 
Pnu-ncstc.    (Id.  zurL  64.)    Mosaic  work  was 


afterwards  called  Mtuirumopus,  (Sport Ian.  Peteem. 
Wff.  9  ;  TrebelL  PolHo,  Trigim.  Tf/rttnn.  21  : 
Angnstin.  IM  Ctviiaie  Dei,  zvi.  8.)  The  tloors  uf 
the  houses  at  Pnmpeii  are  frequently  compoged  of 
mosaics,  which  are  usually  formed  of  black  frrts  on 
a  white  ground,  or  white  ones  on  a  black  ground, 
thoQgh  some  of  them  are  in  coloured  marbles. 
The  materials  of  which  they  are  generally  formed 
are  small  pieces  of  red  and  while  marble  and  red 
tile,  let  in  a  Tery  fine  cement  and  laid  upon  a 
deep  bed  of  mortar,  which  served  as  a  base.  The 
three  examplt^g  here  given,  which  are  taken  from 
houses  at  Pompeii,  will  convey  a  general  idea  of 
their  form  and  appearance. 


Mosaic  pavements,  however,  hare  lieen  dis- 
covt  red  at  Pomp»>ii,  which  n-present  figures  and 
scenes  of  actual  lift-,  and  are  in  reality  pictures  in 
mosaic.  One  nf  the  most  beautiful  of  these  is 
given  in  its  original  colours  in  Ocll's  PomprioMO, 
■Jnd  series,  plate  xlv.  It  is  composed  of  very  fine 
piece*  of  glass,  and  represents  the  choragus,  or 
master  of  the  chorus,  instructing  the  actors  in  their 
parts.  A  still  more  extraordinary  mosaic  (tainting 
was  discoven-d  in  Pomp«-ii  in  183)  ;  it  is  sufvpused 
to  represent  the  battle  of  Issua.  (3/wro  liorOomieo^ 
rixi  L  36—45.) 

(2.)  The  inner  walls  (parui*$)  of  private  rooms 
were  frequently  lined  with  slabs  of  marble  ( Plin. 
//.  A',  xxxri.  7),  but  were  more  usually  covered  by 
paintings,  which  in  the  time  of  Auguitus  were 
made  upon  the  walls  thrm«e|ves.  The  prevalence 
of  this  practice  is  attested  not  only  by  Plinj 
{IJ.N.  XMT.  37),  but  also  by  the  circumstance  that 
even  the  small  bouses  in  Pompeii  have  paintings 
<ipon  their  walls.  The  fulloming  woodcut,  w  hich 
represents  the  side  of  a  wall  at  Pompeii,  it  one  of 
the  simplest  but  most  common  kind.  The  coni[«rt- 
ments  are  usually  filled  with  figures. 


The  general  appearuice  of  the  walls  may  be 
seen  from  the  wondcuu  given  above.  SubjocU  of 
all  kinds  were  chosen  for  painting  on  the  walls,  ns 
may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  Musoo  Durbonico, 
Cell,  Mazois,  Ac  (0>mpare  Vitruv.  vii.  5.)  The 
colours  »eem  usually  to  have  been  laid  upon  a  dry 
ground,  but  were  mmetimes  placed  upon  it  w.  t,  as 
in  the  modem  fresco  painting  {nJora  udo  Mono 
imducm^  Vilniv.  vii.  3).  The  walls  also  appear 
to  have  been  sometimes  omamonted  with  raised 
figures,  or  a  species  of  bas  relief  (Cy^jo*  in  tecturio 
atrioii  induderr^  Cic.  ad  Att.  i.  lO),  and  some- 
times  with  mosaics.    (Plin.  //.  N.  xxxvi.  64.) 
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(S.)  The  caning*  •eem  originally  to  hare  been 
left  uncovered,  the  beama  which  supported  the 
foof  or  th*  Vpper  story  bcinff  risible.  Aftcrwanls 
|>Iaiiks  were  placed  across  these  beams  at  certain 
mtervali,  leaving  hoUow  spaces,  called  taamaria 
or  hiqucaria^  which  were  frequently  coven  tl  with 
gold  and  iTQiTy  and  some  times  with  paintings. 
(Hor.  CbTM.  iL  18  ;  Plin.  B.  iV.  xzziiL  18;  Sen. 

Ep.  90  ;  Sunt.  AVr.  31.)  T?irr.-  was  an  anlicd 
ceiling  in  cuuiuion  use,  called  Cam  aha,  which  is 
described  in  a  separate  article. 

(4.)  The  Roman  hnus'S  h.T<l  fi-w  winflows 
(Jhtettrae).  The  principal  anannionts,  the  atrium, 
peria^k^  Ac,  were  lighted,  as  we  hare  seen, 
mm  above,  and  the  cuhictila  and  other  imaU 
rooms  generally  derived  their  light  fton  tliaii,  and 
not  Irani  windows  looking  into  the  street  The 
reoms  only  on  the  upper  stocy  seem  to  have  been 
UMMUy  ifffbted  by  windows.  (Jvr.  iH.  270.) 
V«y  few  houses  in  Pompeii  have  windows  on  the 
|pmind-floor  openiug  into  the  stnsct,  though  there 
u  an  exception  to  ^is  in  the  house  of  the  tngie 
poet,  which  has  six  windows  on  the  gitwnd-floor. 
Even  in  this  case,  however,  the  windows  ore  not 
near  the  groand  as  in  a  modem  house,  but  are  six 
fret  Hx  indiM  aboTo  the  Coot-paTement,  which  is 
raised  one  foot  seren  behes  above  the  centre  of  the 
street.  The  windows  are  small,  being  hardly  three 
feet  bj  two  ;  and  at  the  side  there  is  a  wooden 
ftmM,  in  which  the  window  or  shutter  night  be 
mnve<i  Knckw.nrcis  nr  forwnrd'*.  The  lower  {«irt  of 
the  wall  is  occupied  by  a  ruw  of  red  panels  four 
ftaiaad  m  half  high.  The  following  woodcut  re- 
MM—ia  part  of  the  wall,  with  apertures  for  win> 
oewi  above  it,  as  it  appean  from  the  street  The 
tiling  upon  the  wall  is  nuMlem,  and  is  onfy  pkwd 
there  to  freeKw  it  from  the  weathor. 


The  wiadewa  apfMar  originally  to  }mm  been 

mcn-ly  opi*ninps  in  the  wall,  cIos<  d  by  means  of 
Blnitters,  which  frequently  bad  two  leaves  {fn/unt 
f^teatroA,  Ovid,  FmL  fiL  8.  5X  wheiwa  Orid 
{Amor.  i.  5.  3)  says, 

**  Para  adapcrti  full,  pars  altera  clausa  fenestrae." 

They  aue  for  tliis  reason  said  to  be  joined,  when 
thajr  »•  that  (Her.  Cbrm.  ii.  25.)  Windows 
were  also  sometimes  covered  by  a  kind  of  lattice 
or  trellis  work  {cUuAri),  ajid  sometimes  by  net- 
work, to  prevent  serpents  and  other  noxious  rep- 
tiles from  gettiiu  in.  (Plant.  MUL  iL  4.  26 : 
Vams  Jb  Auf.  in.  7.) 

Afterwards,  however,  windows  were  made  of  a 
transparent  stone,  called  lapis  aptaikuri$  (mioa), 
wU»  was  first  foond  in  Ilispania  (THerior,  and 
afterwards  in  Cyprus,  Cappadocia,  Sicily,  and 
Africa  ;  but  the  best  came  from  Spain  and  Cap- 
pndMia.   It  «m  cnnly  iplit  into  the  thiuMit 
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lamina,  but  no  pieces  had  b*^n  discovered,  says 
Pliny,  above  five  feet  long.  (I'lin.  //.  ^V.  xxxvi. 
45.)  Windows  made  of  this  stone  were  called 
tptadana.  (Sen.  £p.  90;  Plin.  Ep.  iL  17; 
Mart.  tia.  14.)  Unndowi  made  of  gloss  {vUrum) 
are  first  mentioned  by  Lactantius  (/>  i>f»f.  l)d^  8), 
but  the  disooveries  at  Pompeii  prove  that  glaaa 
was  need  fer  windows  mder  tne  early  emperors,  aa 
frames  of  glass  and  glaas  windoWB  bava  ban  fMUld 
in  several  of  the  bouses. 

(6.)  The  rooms  were  heat  d  in  vlnler  in  dif- 
ferent ways  ;  but  the  Romans  had  no  stoves  like 
ours.  The  cubicula,  triclinia,  and  other  rooms, 
which  were  intended  for  winter  use,  were  built  in 
that  part  of  the  hooaa  ugtn.  which  the  son  shooa 
most ;  and  in  iba  maid  cKnata  «f  Italy  this  fn^ 
quently  cnaMed  them  to  dispense  with  any  aiti» 
Aciol  mode  of  wanning  the  rooms.  Roqon  wneiad 
to  the  Mm  in  tbis  way  were  sometimes  odlad  mSb- 
camini.  (Plin.  A/-,  ii.  17  ;  Dig.  8.  tit.  2.  s.  17.) 
The  rooms  were  soinetinies  heated  by  hot  air,  which 
was  introduced  by  means  of  pipes  from  a  fiimaee 
below  (Plin.  Ep.  ii.  17  ;  Sen.  Ep.  90  \  but  more 
frequently  by  portable  furnaces  or  braziers  (JoeiUt\ 
in  which  coal  or  cluutxml  was  burnt.  (See  wood- 
cut, p.  190.)  The  eamintu  was  also  a  kind  «£ 
stove,  in  wlucli  wood  appean  to  ham  been  noaaOf 
burnt,  and  probably  only  differed  from  the /<x-tUm 
in  being  larger  and  fixed  to  one  place.  (SueC 
Viidl.  8  ;  Hor.  5bl  L  ft.  81.)  It  baa  been  a  anb- 
ject  of  much  dispute  among  modem  writers, 
whether  the  Honuuis  had  chimneys  for  cann  ing 
off  the  smoke.  FlOB  OWny  pasijrs  in  ancient 
writers,  it  certainly  i^ipears  that  rooms  usually  had 
no  chimneys,  but  that  the  smoke  escaped  through 
the  windows,  dtntrs,  and  openings  in  the  roof 
( Vitruv.  vii.  8  :  Hor.  iL  c  }  Voas,  ad  Fwyi  (Stefy. 
iL  242)  ;  but  cUmneyt  do  notappearto  teva  been 
entirely  unknown  to  the  ancients,  as  some  ore  said 
to  hare  been  found  in  the  ruins  of  ancient  build- 
ings.   (Bedter,  Golbu,  ToL  L  p.  102.) 

( Winkelmann,  Schrijii'n  iiffr  die  Hrrkuhinhchfn 
EiUdeckunyen  ;  Hirt,  Getchidite  Jer  Uaitkunst ; 
Maaois,  Lu  Huinet  de  Pompti,  part  ii.,  Le  Paluia 
de  Seamnu ;  Oell,  Pempmoma  ;  Pomjmi^  Lond. 
12mo.  1832  ;  Bedcer,  GoJOiu :  Schneider,  ad 
Vitrur.) 

DUNA'RIA  (dvodl^a  or  drcucsi/Mra),  ara 
names  by  wbioh  tbe  andents  dawgnalad  piiauuto 
made  to  the  gods,  either  by  individuals  or  com- 
monities.  Sometimes  they  are  also  called  doma  or 
SfMNu  Tba  bdief  that  tbagoda  were  pleased  with 
costly  presents  was  as  natural  to  the  ancient<i  as 
the  belief  that  they  could  be  influenced  in  their 
conduct  towards  men  by  the  offering  of  sacrifices  | 
and,  indeed,  both  sprang  from  the  same  feelinff. 
Presenti  ware  meetly  given  as  tokens  of  gratitude 
for  some  favour  which  a  god  had  bestowed  on 
man  ;  but  in  many  cases  ^ey  were  intended  to 
induce  the  deity  to  grant  soese  ^>edal  ftnrear. 
At  Athens,  every  one  of  the  six  thesmothetae,  or, 
according  t«  Plato  {J'haedr.  p.  235,  d),  all  the  nine 
archons,  on  entering  upon  their  ofboe,  had  to  taka 
an  oath,  that  if  they  violated  any  of  the  laws,  they 
would  dedicate  in  the  temple  of  Delphi  a  gilt 
statue  of  the  sixe  of  the  man  who  dedicated  it 
{iwBpidiira  xf^^  Irointrf^TW,  see  Pint.  SoL 
'25  ;  PoUnz  Till  85  ;  Snidaa,  «.  v.  Ehc4w ; 

Heraclid.  Pont  c.  1.)  In  this  last  case  the  ana- 
thema was  a  kind  of  punishment,  in  which  the 
•tatoa  was  ngaided  m  a  wbaliliila  ftr  the  pcrs(« 
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ferfieited  to  the  ged&  AlaoKt  aU  pnaoiti  of  thu 
koid  were  d«dkat«d  in  tnnpict,  to  whHrh  in  aoms 
placet  an  ciipr-cuil  building;  added,  ui  winch 
iktm  tnramrn  vere  maentd,    Swk  baildion 

fn^  juonk-d  U  rnplo$  f  f  I'  ocf  many  atAtet  had  tbeir 
a«f|Mraiti  treaMtrkv.  ( iiotkh,  iieom.  fff  Atk, 
PL  441,  dec  2d  edit.)    The  act  af  MiolioB 

ClUlt'd  ircrf  <d«Vcu,  dunarr,  drilimrr,  or  ancntrr. 

Ihc  cmtom  ai  oaking  d((ii.atM>iva  lu  Utc  gi-tl*  u 
foond  among  thi  wriOTlR  fnMn  the  cvlwat  timea 
ef  vitich  w«  hatre  anj  iveord,  dewm  to  the  intro- 
doctioQ  of  Chrialianity  ;  and  even  after  that  period 
it  «as,  with  tome  niodinrat)i>ns  olivt-rvcit  l<y  tK<- 
Ghrim'wn  dwuM  the  aaiddle  agw  In  the  heroic 
a^ca  af  Oimmb  whlotjr  the  ■■■tlMHBia  wnv  wt  a 
ainiplo  di-M-ription,  and  oontiatrd  of  rhnplct^  and 
giur)ands  of  Uaweni  A  very  commou  donation  to 
the  aeema  to  haTe  been  that  of  lock*  of  liHir 
(icduTjr  awapx'^\  ^tiK'h  youth*  and  nia.i'.>-ii«, 
espotially  y<'unji  hridi-*,  cut  otf  from  their  ht.-ad-» 
aikd  roiivcriir-d  to  totne  deitj.  (Iloa.  //.  xxiii. 
141  :  Aeiehyl.  Chotftk,  «  ;  EMuif,  <M.  M  and 
1427.  Baedk.  493,  //afat.  lOM ;  Phrt.  Tim,  5  ; 
Paat.  L  37.  §  2.)  Thin  nitiom  in  amae  pl.tcc« 
hMe4  UU  m  vccj  kic  period :  the  aaid«M  «f  Deloe 
iadirrtrf  thair  iMir  Ubf  iMr  wiaddinf  to 
HfTA'-rvf  (Pau».  r.  AX  %  4).  and  ihoie  of  Mi-iiam 
to  Iphtnoe.  Fau«.inia*  (ii.  1 1.  §  6)  law  tha  fttaliii« 
of  Hj|p«ta  at  Titaitr,  covrmd  all  orer  with 
of  }uiir  which  had  l>o<^n  d>-dicaCcd  by  w«ni«i. 
Coctlr  ganiicnts  (Tt'^Xm)  arc  Ukvwite  ncntioned 
the  rarli<at  preeentt  made  to  the  ffiit, 
capecially  to  Athena  and  Umm.  (U<Ma.  JL  r\. 
293,  303.)    At  Athene  the  taeted  wHUktt  of 

A'.hona,  in  winch  the  ^riat  advciitury*  of  atu-imt 
heroes  were  worked,  waa  woven  by  maklecia  eTory 
Mth  yen,  at  tlw  fa*h«l  aftka  ||i|Mt  Punhiaaia. 
[Anasr-HORi^]  (Conpare  Ariitoph.  Jr.  79'2  ; 
PeUux.  viL  oti  ;  Wcaaeling,  ad  Ihod,  .W.  u.  p. 
44#.)  A  umilar  peploa  «M  wwa  erery  fitn 
ymrs  at  Olympia.  by  »i\tr?n  vnmiMi,  and  4adi- 
cued  to  Hcnu  (Paiuu  v.  lt>.  i  2.> 

At  Aa  tiM  when  tka  Am  tlti  Booriehed  m 
Ofeac*  the  aaathaaMite  mn  gonesally  worki  of 
art  af  erqninte  werknambtp,  raeh  as  hi|rh  uipi<4» 

bearing  ^ a5*'»,  crau-n,  ciifm,  randclabrai!,  }iu-tnr<*«, 
<atina,  and  Tariooa  other  thiogai  The  maleriala 
aTwUdi  tlM7«««  Hilda  dMM  aeeafdiiv  to  diw 

curt»«.tance'4  ;  tome  were  of  br  t,7.  ,  ntht-rs  of  silver  or 
gold  (Athen.  ri.  p.  231,  and  their  numlxr  » 
to  «•  nlmoat  ineaMaivable.  (Demoeth.  Ofjm/A  lii. 
p.  Ji'j.)  The  trfrv«!ir'>^  of  th*  tcmplea  of  IK'l|)hi 
and  Ulym(jUi,  in  particular,  mrpass  all  cuncc^ttiun. 
Bven  Paoaaniaa,  at  a  pBiod  when  nnmherleas 
worka  of  art  moat  haw  pariabed  ia  iha  mieus 
iBTagea  and  pinnder*  to  which  Greece  had  been 
eipoifd,  «j»w  and  described  an  astoninhiii;!  imnibrr 
af  aoiUheaaata.  14«oy  wodu  of  art  are  •till  ex- 
tant, hvm'mft  eyidwiea  hjr  tiMir  inacriptions  that 
lh<-y  wrre  ^rui  itr'd  to  the  gods  aa  tokens  of  grati* 
tnde.  £rer}-  one  kuuwsof  the  ma|n>ifioent  preeenta 
wUch  Craesos  made  to  the  gtid  of  Delphi.  ( Herod, 
i,  50,  &c.)  It  waa  an  almost  invariable  custom, 
after  the  happy  Ihuo  uf  a  war,  to  dedicate  th«> 
tenth  part  of  the  apoil  (d«poMrMr,  iicpAfier,  or 
wptrriKamv)  to  the  goda,  generally  in  the  form  of 
aome  work  of  arc  (Herod.  Tiii.  82,  121 ;  Tbncyd. 
L  132  ;  Paua.  iii.  IH.  §  5  ;  Ath«>n.  vL  p.  I'^U,  he) 

ifeeiiaena  of  aiaour,  auch 
m»  let  apart 
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for  the  goda.  (Aritloph.  KqtUt, 
7^2,  and  Scbol.)  The  Atheniana  niwaya  dvdi. 
()kt<-<l  t<i  Atb<-na  the  trrith  |utrt  of  th  -  ipoil  and 
of  coaitiacated  gooda  ;  aad  to  all  the  other  f«da  cal- 
lactiTely,  tha  ftfUalh  pari    <Pf  nalh. «.  Ttm&er» 

f>.  Kc)  Aftrr  a  n-afijiht.  a  i»hip,  placed  upon 
aoone  eiuitietice,  waa  ■Mitc-ituM'a  dt^icated  tu  Nep> 
taML  (Thocvd.  ii.  84  ;  Herod,  viil  121.)  It  ia 
not  iiTi|inil»nbl«>  tfiat  tr^phn-s  >\lii<li  wiri'  nlivru* 
cr«cU.-d  uh  llic  field  wf  l<allJit.',  oi  *.i  Jl  aj  itn:  &iati;4'i 
of  the  tictota  in  Ulympia  and  other  pUcea,  wcro 
originally  intoided  aa  tokena  of  gratitude  to  the 
god  who  waa  fuppnaed  to  be  the  caooe  of  the  «ue< 
ttKs  whuh  the  >iitorio<i»  [Lirty  had  gained.  We 
alee  fuoA  that  on  aamc  occaaieni  the  tenth  part  of 
tha  pvitl  af  aaaae  eoamaa^eial  wadMtakmg  waa 
dtdialed  ti>  a  Ut  the  shape  /.f  ii  Wi.ik  ..f  .irt. 
Keapecting  the  Urge  iumI  beautiful  cialcr  dcdttati:d 
(V  the  Stuiiana  to  Hera,  a"e  the  aftiaia  CsaTBH. 

Iti'iit  idu:iis  wlui  had  <-sra(j«d  from  same  d  ir  (^er 
mtiie  \M  l('j>s  aiixiuQ*  ki  shut*  their  gratitude  to  f  <t 
goda  by  aiiatficinaai  than  esmmunitie*.  The  m- 
auneea  which  ocaar  iMat  frefMBtly,  mn  those  of 
peraona  who  bad  recoTered  mm  an  illnei<»,  r»|e. 
cinllv  by  s{M"iidim;  on«»  or  nioro  II  ght«  m  a  tcnij-l.- 
of  Aidraiua  (taciAilso).  The  most  celebnU'd 
tenplea  af  thk  diviuiljr  «•>•  thaaa  of  Kpidaoma, 
(  •■«,  Tri.  i  ft,  and  at  a  !al«  r  period,  tbnt  of  IIp.iu'^. 
^i'iiii.  IJ.  .\.  aaia.  1  )  cuiiiipare  F.  A.  Wolf,  r<r- 
MMabAr  tickri/ien  mui  A  v/m^  41 1 ,  dee.)  Corea 
wcrv  alMi  I'fTrctfd  in  ibc  sr^tt'i  nf  f'hito  and 
i'ru««rpuia,  iii  ihe  nrtgkbuurbond  ot  Num.  \Slfmb. 
Lx.  p. 437,  xtT.  p.64i;.)  In  all  aac*  in  which* 
cure  waa  affectod  pfaacBta  war*  made  to  tha 
temple,  and  littia  toMeto  (totnlaa  Mftawe)  wera 
sufi(>«'rulc({  on  its  walls  contiiniiii;  a"  afcoiint  uf 
the  danger  front  which  the  patient  had  eacaped, 
ndaf  thatoMMrfa  trhiafc  U  Itod  haen  laalawd 
to  health.  Some  tablets  of  thia  kind,  with  tki-ir 
iiiKriptiona,  are  atill  extant.  (\V'<^  L*.  f.  424, 
\c)  From  MM  lelka  af  monmtt  art  «a  naat 
infer,  tbai  in  pomr  rasm,  whm  n  partinilnr  part  of 
the  h>>i\y  was  uttaiked  by  di*e«»e,  th«  perwiii,  after 
hia  rocoverr,  dedicated  an  iaatotiaD  of  diat  part 
in  gold  or  aiWer  to  tha  fad  to  wham  he  owed  hia 
recorer}-.  Pemna  who  had  escaped  from  ahip> 
wr-  t  k  usually  didi<  at<-d  to  N<  ptunf  lb*-  drrns 
which  they  wore  at  the  time  of  their  danger  (Hor. 
Chf«i.l«.lB;  y^r|(.Am.'w^L7ml^:  bat  if  they 
had  escaped  nak^d,  ihey  r1  it.  d  si.n\i«  locks  ot 
their  hair.  (Locian,  d«  Mnr.  (  vud.  c  1.  voLL  p^ 
652,  ed.  Reia.)  Shipwrecked  pefwwis  alaa  aaa- 
pended  votive  tablets  in  ihr  t<-mplr  of  Ncptnne,  on 
which  their  accident  waa  dt'M:nbt.'d  or  (tainted. 
Individuals  who  gave  up  the  profrasion  or  occupa- 
tion by  which  they  had  gained  their  livelihood, 
frequently  dedicated  in  a  temple  the  inatnmenta 
wliii  li  th<-y  had  used,  aa  a  grateful  acknowledgment 
ol  the  (avour  of  the  goda.  Tha  aoldiar  thaa  dedW 
eated  hia  anna,      ftsherawn  hia  net,  the  sheplieri 

his  tLit«\  tkr  ]..M  t  li  ,  Iv:.  .  .  nhara,  'T  harp, 

It  would  ifi-  unfK>s»)ble  tw  attempt  to  enumerate 
all  dw  occasions  on  which  iadividnalB,  aa  aa 
communities,  w--  ?  thr  rr  ifratcfnlnf-s  towards 
the  gods  by  anathemau.  iK«criptiuiis  &f  the  most 
rennAaUa  presents  in  the  variovs  temples  at 
Greece  may  be  road  in  the  worka  of  Heradetoii 
Strabo,  Paaaaniaa,  Athenaeos,  and  others. 

The  custom  of  makin;;  iinjaents  to  the  goda  wna 
oaauDMi  to  Gtaaka  aod  Koaiaiia,  bat  toaong  tha 
httcr  the  donaria 
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OS  magnificent  as  in  Greece  ;  and  it  wm  more  fre- 
quent among  the  Romnns  to  show  their  gratitade 
toward*  m  god,  bv  building  him  «  temple,  by  public 
praren  and  thankagivings  (mrpplictUio)^  ot  by 
o  !i  Imitinpf  ft'stire  ganics  in  honour  of  him,  than  to 
■dwni  hif  MiDctuaiy  with  beautiful  osd  costly  works 
af  art.  Hence  the  mid  donria  wai  mad  by  the 
Rotuans  to  dosiirnate  a  temple  or  an  altar,  aa  well 
as  statues  and  oiber  thint^  dedicated  in  n  temple. 
(Viqj.  Otef^.  iii. 533  ;  Ovid,  Fatt.  iii.  335.)  The 
occasions  on  which  the  Romans  nuidc  donaria  to 
their  gods,  are,  on  the  whole,  the  eanic  as  those  we 
have  described  among  the  Greeks,  as  will  be  seen 
firom  a  cnrnfriiaa  of  tbo  following  paasagca:— • 
lAw.  z.  8411,  XBX.  86;  xndL  80,  ».  40,  87  j 
PUn  ILN.  vii.  in  ;  Snei.CUimI.25  ;  Tacit.  .4nn. 
iiL  71  ;  Plaut.  AmpAitr.  iii.  2.  65,  CureuL  i.  1.  6*1, 
iL  S.  10  ;  Aorcl.  Vict.  Ccu$.  S5 ;  Oellias,  ii.  10  ; 
Lucan.  ix.  615  ;  Cic.  lie  Xal,  Dm>r,  iii  ?'  ; 
Tibull.  ii.  5. 29  ;  Horat.  Jipid.  i.  I.  4  ;  8(aL  Stiv. 
IT.  92.  [L.  B.J 

DONA'TIO.  Donatio  or  gift  is  an  agreement 
between  two  persons  by  which  one  gives  without 
remuneration  and  without  any  legal  obligation 
(ntillo  jure  cogeote),  and  the  other  accents  •oaia' 
thing  that  has  a  pecuniary  value.  (Dig.  24.  tit  1. 
8.  V  S  H,  16  ;  39.  til.  5.  s.  1 9.  §  'J.  2f).)  It  is 
properly  called  an  agreement,  because  it  is  not  sutfi- 
cient  tliatdun  be  a  person  to  giva:  there  must 
also  bo  a  person  who  consents  to  receive.  He  who 
is  incapacitated  to  dispose  of  his  property  or  to 
iMkal  cntiact  is  conaaqoatly  incapable  of  giving : 
wnrf  ftnoa  who  has  a  capacity  to  acquire,  is 
capable  of  receiving  a  gift  The  exceptions  to 
the$€  rules  occurred  in  the  case  of  persons  who 
were  in  oertain  relaiioos  to  one  another,  as  pater 
and  AKosfiuDiliaai  yat  this  azeeiidon  itaelf  is 

Snhjcct  to  exceptions  in  tin  r  atter  of  pecutium. 
It  is  easentiiU  to  the  notion  nt  gift  that  the  giver 
gives  in  order  that  the  property  of  tbe  receiver 
mny  he  incnNosed  liy  the  gift :  \hiTf  'unit  ha  the 
animus  doiumdu  The  object  of  gitt  may  on  any 
thing  which  acoomplishei  this  end  ;  for  instance, 
the  release  of  a  debt  A  gift  of  tile  whole  of  a 
person's  property  comprises  no  mora  than  tiie  pro- 
perty after  the  donor's  debts  arc  deducted.  Such 
a  gift  is  not  a  case  of  universal  successioD,  and 
consequently  the  donee  ia  not  jaunediately  liable 
for  the  debts  of  the  donor.  Hy  the  oM  R  i  iP  ii  In  v 
a  mere  agreciueut  (iKictuin)  to  give  did  not  confer 
a  fight  of  action  oil  ihc.  in  r  endoa  donee.  In  order 
that  a  gifi  should  be  >-alid,  it  was  re<iuirixl  to  be 
either  in  the  form  of  a  stipulatiu,  or  to  be  nuidc 
complete  at  once  by  the  delivery  of  the  thing. 
Gifts  also  wiie  lifliited  io  amonat  by  tin  lex  Cincia. 
The  legishtion  of  Justinian  al]«w«d  a  panonal 
action  ill  cases  of  a  nif  |i  i.  tuni  donatioiiis,  where 
there  had  been  neither  delivery  of  the  thing  which 
was  made  a  gift,  nor  sttpuhitio.  (Cod.  8.  tit  84. 
«.  '25,  ?9  ;  35.  §  5  ;  InsL  2.  tit.  7.  §  2.)  Thu.s, 
t}iR  promise  to  give  was  put  on  tbe  footing  of  a 
consensual  contract,  when  the  promise  related  to  a 
gift  of  less  than  500  solidi :  when  the  gift  was 
above  500  solidi,  a  certain  form  was  required,  as 
will  presently  be  explained,  and  tbe  form  was  re- 
qaifed  whetlier  the  gift  waa  ferkettd  at  enoe  bgr 
traditio,  or  was  only  a  promise  to  give. 

If  a  in  ii)  ^ire  son ii  '.ti'riL.'  t  another  for  the 
benefit  of  a  third  person,  the  third  person  could  Mie 
Un  to  wkm  th«  iUw  mu  man.  (Oed.  9,  tit 
«.a.8.)  — •  • 


DONATIO  MORTIS  CAUSA. 

It  was  required  by  the  legislation  of  Justiuiau, 
that  a  gift  which  was  in  value  more  than  500  so* 
lidi,  mast,  with  the  ezeeption  of  some  fow  cases, 
have  the  evidence  ef  certain  solenniitiea  befcra 

official  pi'Triniig  (i:iiiiiii,uiiiV  If  these  formalities 
were  not  ob*ervcd,  the  gift  Avas  iuvalid  as  to  all 
the  amoiait  which  exceeded  the  500  snlidL  Soma 
few  kinds  of  gifts,  which  exceeded  500  solidi,  wwt 
excepted  from  the  soiemnities  of  insinnatia 

If  than  a  gift  was  not  peifei^^  at  mtce  by  de* 
livery,  or  what  was  equivalent  to  deliver,  the 
donee  might  sue  ex  stipulatu,  if  there  had  been  a 
stipulate  ;  and  if  there  had  not,  he  might  sm  by 
virtue  of  the  simple  agreemoit  (Cod.  &  tit  64, 
De  Doaatianihaa,  s.  88.  ff  8.)  The  ef  action 
which  arises  from  the  promisi  t  i  l  ive  la,  according 
to  tbe  Roman  system,  the  real  gili  (IMg.  50.  tit 
16.  s.  49>t  the  actual  giving  was  the  paywent  of 
a  debt  Accordingly,  it  thr^Tf  wns,  a  promise  of  a 
gift  between  a  man  aud  a  woman  befbru  their 
marriage,  the  payment  duh^  ^  ■arnage  was  a 
valid  act,  because  the  promise  was  the  gift,  and 
the  payment  was  not  the  gift  (Savtgny,  SytUm, 
tiic,  iv.  1 IJ'.)  The  heredes  of  a  man  nii^ht  im- 
pugn the  validity  of  a  donatio  inofficiosa  by  « 
qwmU  inofflriosae  deaaticnSe :  and  the  doner  eeold 
revoke  !i  *  tift  if  the  donee  was  gnilty  of  greats 
ingratitude  towardu  htm,  as  for  instance,  of  offering 
violence  to  his  person.  (Cod.  8.  tit  88.  a.  18.) 
Btit  the  donor's  claim  w-a.'<  only  in  yiTaorrim,  and 
he  could  not  recover  the  fruits  which  itic  donee 
had  enjoyed.  (Init.  2.  tit.  7.  §  3  ;  Savigny,  ^ys- 
^iNS,  &c,  voL  ir.  §  1 42,  icc^  Sclkeidatmt/  ;  Mackel* 
dey,  LekHmek,  &&,  §  421,  &c.,  12th  cd. ;  Ortolan, 
Ex}>licitum  Hklariam  dm  ZaKiMi^  vol  i.  p.  472; 
5th  od.)  [Q.  L.] 

DONATIO  MORTIS  CAflSA.  Thenwera, 
according  to  Julianus  (Dig.  39.  tit  6.  s.  2%  three 
kinds  of  donatio  mortis  cauw  :  —  I.  When  a  man 
under  no  aiqprehension  of  present  danger,  but  moved 
solely  by  a  considenition  af  tnor':>)itv,  »r:ik''S  a  gift 
to  .mother.  3.  When  a  ui.in,  l>eing  m  nnmediate 
danger,  makes  a  gift  to  another  in  such  manner 
that  the  thing  iaiaiediately  becomes  the  property  of 
the  donee.  3.  When  a  man,  moved  by  the  con- 
sideration of  danper,  gives  a  thing  in  such  manner 
that  it  shall  become  tbo  property  of  the  donee 
only  in  case  the  giver  diea.  Bvm^  pHasa 
receive  aaoh  n  gift  iriia  araa  oqpaUa  ef  leean 
legacy. 

It  appears,  then,  that  there  were  sevenil  fomu 
of  gift  called  donatio  mortis  causa  ;  but  the  third 
is  the  only  proper  one  ;  for  it  was  a  nde  of  law 
that  a  donation  of  this  kind  was  not  perfected  un> 
IcM  death  foUowed,  and  it  wae  nvecaUe  Vr  the 
doner.  A  thing  given  absoliHelf  eeuM  hardly  ba 
a  donatio  mortis  causa,  for  this  donatio  had  a  con- 
dition attached  to  it,  namely,  the  death  of  the 
donor  and  the  ■nrrivewhip  ef  the  donee.  ((Tom- 
pare  Dig.  39.  tit  <^  s  1  and  35.)  Accordingly,  a 
donatio  mortis  causa  has  been  defined  to  be  ''a 
gift  which  a  man  makes  with  reference  to  the 
event  of  his  death,  .and  so  makes  that  the  right  of 
the  donee  either  commences  with  the  death  of  the 
donor  or  is  in  suspense  imtil  the  death.*'  It  re- 
•enUci  in  ieme  rn^edts  a  prt^  deoatio  er  gift : 
in  othen,  it  weeniblee  a  legacy.  It  waa  nf  wseaiy 
that  the  donatio  should  be  accepted  I  v  the  d  >nee, 
and  consequently  there  must  be  traditio  or  delivery, 
or  n  pnflbr  or  eifcr,  whidi  is  awmteii  to.  Yd 
lha  donatia  «ight  ha  toaintahad  • 
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nutsuzn  In  the  nh^'^nr.  i  f  xheac  conditiiins.  No 
penoQ  could  make  a  lionatu)  monia  eatua,  who 
could  not  make  a  tatumcnt.  TIm  imuh  of  the 
donee  bofore  the  death  of  the  dmjor  wai  ipso  jure 
a  reTocalioQ  of  the  duuauu.  It  auuld  ap^tcar  at  if 
the  law  aboot  ■och  donBtiont  «w  not  (re«  fi 
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dtfralty.  Ther  wmfiMi^«MaiiMidl»k|p«M 

bjr  Joctmian,  thou];h  tks  fead  tiMn  Amm  in  iMB« 
partkiiian  before  hU  tune.    Still  thry  t]itT<-p-«l  in 

i  (ot  ioatancCi  Mich  a 


|x.-rM>a  to  take  the  herrdita*.  A  filiut  fajiiilLu 
might  trttb  ill*  iatiie; *•  oooaent  make  a  dutuitiio 
aortia  cbom  of  bit  PeculiuiB  Prorectitium. 

The  English  Liw  of  doiulioim  inoriia  caiita  it 
lim  stated  bj  ikactoo  (li.  c.  JO)  m  the  xvx}  %  utdM 
«f  tiM  D%Ht  (S9.  tit  <>.  a  2,  &c)  ;  and  the  pre 
■ent  lav  la  espeaodcd  bj  Locd  ilardwieka(WBtd 
r.  Tamer,  2  Yes.  431 ) ;  bat  what  h«  tbcM  ■lain 
to  be  the  Kntfluh  law  i«  nut  i-xoctiy  the  law 
M  ftafrd  in  BnKtcn.  The  raica  «t  dffnationri 
mmim  OMa  im  English  law  are  mo%  pn>tty  wrii 
fixed  bv  %~arioiiii  n-ient  decLkion*.  Ira^Jitiun  at 
dativuy  ia  considered  oac  «Aa«titial  ol  tucb  a  gift, 
and  tka  daaftk  af  the  donor  in  tbo  iifi  of  the  donee 
if  another  e.'""*vti  ' ,  I  hf  ifift  i»  not  an  fth»oluio 
gift,  hut  a  gill  nuidc  lu  cuiitcm{)iatKtfi  of  death, 
aad  it  ia  rerocable.  (Dig.  39.  tit.  6  ;  Cod.  8.  tiL 
57  ;  Inat.  2.  tit.  7  ;  fttvignv.  Sffittm,  dec.  ir.  276  ; 
ZgamAri/i/mr€hmkBtcktMn^Km$cAa/l,xn.  p. 400, 
rt6er  L.  Sem^  42:  pr. ;  De  mor.  ca.  don. ;  Thihaat, 
AaglBk  dto.  i        Ac  9tfc  ad.)  [U.  L.J 

DONATIO  PROPTER  NU'PTIAfi.  Tht 
meaning  of  this  tenn  ia  explained  in  th*»  In«titu- 
tKAca  (2.  tiL  7.  8  3)«  It  waa  original!;  cmtied 
Daaatia  aaie  aapiiBa,  becaaw  k  aoald  aat  take 
phre  after  the  niarringe  ;  but  wficn  it  was  niad<" 
legal  to  incr«*juie  the  duuauw  after  luarriagT-,  and 
•VM  MMttitute  it  altogether  aftar  MMltafe,  the 
ir*«T  cnmprphMisive  term  donatio  propter  nuptias 
waft  used.  If  a  dos  Itad  been  given  by  the  wife, 
«r  on  the  part  of  the  wife,  and  the  basband  by 
tha  tcfflw  of  tlM  CMMMI VM  cMilM  »» it,  or  to 
a  part  of  tt  in  (aae  of  the  wife'b  deatll.  If  waa  oecaa. 
aary  that  the  hu^hand,  or  aome  person  <>n  the  [lart 
a<  Um  haahand,  should  siva  or  aaoire  aomeUiing  to 
tha  wife  wUflh  iha  iMd  lw««  li  dw  avMii  fi 
the  hasboBd'i  death  :  this  was  a  donatio  propter 
tttupttaa.  Justinian'a  iegi»Ialjun  required  tltat  the 
doDatio  roust  be  equal  to  what  was  secured  to  the 
hoj^iand  in  case  of  the  wife'i  de.ith,  and  that  it 
mu*t  be  iocrcaised  if  the  do#  wa»  incrvused  during 
the  loamage.  Tka  Imband  had  the  management 
af  tiw  ptapcrtf  givaii  aa  daaatk.  Sodl  of  it 
aa  eonaiat^  of  things  luiiBovfaUa  ka  mqM  not 
alienate  or  {.pledge  even  with  the  consent  of  hi» 
wife,  oalaaa  aba  ratified  bar  omaent  after  two  years. 
If  the  IwalWwii  hacana  ImfoivaiUMd  doting  the 

iiiarri.ijre,  the  wife  waj«  entitk-d  to  the  profits  of 
the  duaatio  for  her  support    and  u  was  nut  liable 
la  the  demands  of  the  creditors.    If  the  marriage 
was  di**olved  hy  the  death  of  the  wife,  the  hus 
band  was  entitled  tu  the  donatio  ;  unless  some 
third  person,  who  had  made  the  donatki^  «M 
titled  to  have  it  by  the  terms  of  the  agManint. 
If  the  hasfaand  died,  the  event  had  happened  with 
reference  to  which  the  donatio  was  made  ;  the  wif» 
bad  tha  oMafrBdaa  of  tha  denatio,  and  tha  pro 
ptfty  of  it  Maagad  to  tlia  childrtK  aftka  aamafa 

if  tliere  were  any  :  if  tlx  r.>  w  (  rr-  no  childrtti,  the 

wtfe  ebtainad  hj  the  death  of  tha  haabud  full 


fhivrrr  of  di 
tlie  ii<Mi*tiix 

The  opioioM  af  toadan  jnriats  are  mocb  di>idad 

at  to  th»'  noticni,  ptirpr*e,  nnd  law  of  the  donatia 
|»rupter  nuj>tus.  i  W  terut  duiuuo  propter  nuptwa 
la  nsed  by  Dractoa  (ii.  c.  Sil) ;  aad  Ite  kw,  m 
there  aiatadt «  afftffwiljy  iMtoad  iipM  ft  BiHiM 
origiaaL 

(Cod.  5.  tlu  .*!  :  Not.  22.  e.  20  j  97.  c  1, 2  ;  98. 
&  1,  i  i  Maskaldaj,  LAtkmk^  he.  g  62«,  12th 

l^ljB.)  ** ^"^"^  " f<j7 L.1 

DONATIO  NES  IKTRR  TIRUM  RT 
UXn  RFIM.  r>urin^  marriajre  neither  hunl-und 
uur  wift;  could,  (u  n  general  rule,  make  a  ritt  of 
anything  to  one  ajtioihan.  Tht  Mason  for  thla  mla 
was  said  to  be  the  preservation  of  the  marrtaga 
relation  in  its  purity,  aa  an  agnnoent  subsisting  by 
u;l<  <  tioa,  and  not  maintained  by  porchase  or  by 
gtft  ftaai  ana  far^  to  tha  alhac  iknaftianaa  <€ 
tUa  kiad  wan,  bowvw,  ^alid  wImh  ihara  wtra 

eertaiii  rnn!tidi-nitioii<,  m  rimriis  <  iiiiii.i,  (livi.rtii 
cawaa,  scrvi  manumittcndi  gratia,  iiy  certain  im- 
parial  aaaariiw liana,  a  waaMa  could  make  gifta  to 
her  hnshand  in  rtrder  to  <iUAlify  liitn  f.r  trrmiu 
hunour*.  Ihit  wa*  a  gift  "ad  {»riH«a«ui  vin  " 
(Dig.  24.  tit  1.  s.  41  ;  Juv.  Sat.  L  39  ;  and  the 
note  of  Heinrich).  The  wife  had  the  meant  of 
doing  this,  because  when  there  was  no  conventio 
in  manitm  ((Jaius,  ii  98),  a  wifie  retained  all  her 


rigiMa  of  propenf  whiah  aha  did  Ml  aanaadet  oa 
mr  mmniayf  [l>oa),  aad  she  laiglit  daring  tha 


niarri.itfe  hold  prnjx-rty  quite  di«tin<t  from  h<'r 
basband.  It  was  a  consequence  oC  this  rule  as  to 
gifto  between  husband  aad  wif!%  lhal  avary  legal 
t  riTi  hy  which  the  uifl  »a«  afTret.  d  to  he  traniiffrri  d, 
as  niaiicipatio,  ceasio,  and  tiadum,  canvfytMl  no 
ownership  ;  ati|MdatiMMa  were  not  binding,  and 
aroeptihuionei  were  no  reh^a^e.  A  difficulty  might 
remain  as  to  u&urapion  ;  b;it  the  Uw  provided  for 
this  hIiow  If  a  WHiiian  riTuived  from  a  third  per» 
aaa  tha  laayartj  af  bar  huaband,  and  naithar  lha 
third  piifaan  aor  aha  nor  her  hashand  knaw  that 

it  was  the  htisliaiid'8  |)n>|.H-rty,  ulie  niii»ht  iU'i|uirD 

the  owaarahip  by  uaucapioa.  If  bath  the  givar 
aad  tka  kMind  kwrw  at  dw  tkna  af  tka  gift 

that  it  wat  tlie  hu»l>and>  j>rmMTty,  and  the  wife 
dtd  lurt  know,  it  tuigbt  alto  U-cfnne  her  pivpertj 
by  oaacapioo  ;  bat  not  if  aha  knew,  for  ia  ifcatawi 
the  bona  (idea  which  was  eaaential  to  the  commenca- 
went  of  poaseasion  was  wanting.  If,  before  the 
ownership  was  aoqairod  by  usucapion,  the  husband 
and  wife  diaaatand  thai  H  waa  tha  koahandX 
though  the  haaband  did  not  dtoOM  to  dahn  it, 

tliere  was  no  usncapKiii  ;  for  this  would  liave  been 
a  mere  evasioD  of  the  law.  If,  beCare  the  owner- 
ship was  aeqairad  hy  usucapion,  tha  wife  alaoa 

f'l-  v  r  !  It  it  was  thr  husband's  property,  this 
wotiid  not  destroy  her  right  to  acquire  the  pro> 
perty  by  uaucapion.  This,  at  leaat,  is  i>avi^y*a 
ingenious  ejqdanation  of  the  paisiee  in  I»ik"'it 
24.  tit.  1.  a  44.  The  strictia-AS  of  t)ie  Uiw  :u>  to 
theaedMitini  waaniUHd  ia  the  time  of  Septimiua 
Saveraa,  aod  tkaj  waia  atoda  valid  if  tha  danac 
died  first,  and  did  not  revoke  his  gift  heftra  death. 

'I  hepe  were  al^o  sionie  cxi cptions  «•*  to  the  L'«'in'ral 
rale.    (D^.  24.  tit.  1  ;  Cod.  5.  tit.  16  ;  SaTigny» 
JWtodnyi,  Ac  L  pi  270  {  MackaMay,  £sdfM, 
&c  fi53l.  ICth  ed.)  [aU] 
DUNATI'VUM.  [CoyouHiuM.] 
r  r  t 
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DORMITORIA.  [DomuilI 

DOROIMVKIAS  ORAPHB 
Tfm^).  [D1CA8MU8.] 
DORON  (Mpor),  a  pdm  or 

rp«s.i 

DUUON  GRAPHE  {Swpcty  tpo^) 

CAB3IU8.  ] 

DOubxirNIAS  GRAPUB  {lmfai<anas 
7po(^^).    [Xbniah  Graphe.] 

DO'RPIA  (JiJpirio).    [Apatowa  ] 

DORPON  {h6fnto9),    (Cobma,    303,  b.] 

DORU  {Upv).  [Habta.] 

DORY'PIIORI  {6opwp6poi).  IMeiu  KNARii.] 

DOS  (vpotC.  ^«^).  dowry.  1.  Orkxk.  Eu- 
ripidM  {httd.  9M)  nudcM  Medeh  eompldn  tlttt, 
independent  of  other  misfortimes  to  which  woinon 
were  lubjcct,  ihey  were  obliged  to  buy  their  hiis- 
huids  by  great  sums  of  mauBf  (xi^/mtw  inrtp. 
€6k^).  On  this  the  Scholiast  rpiTmrkx,  that  the 
poet  wrote  a«  if  Medein  had  been  hia  cnntcm- 
pomn-,  and  not  a  character  of  the  heroic  ages,  in 
vhkh  it  «M  customary  for  the  husband  to  pur- 
chaw  hit  wife  from  her  rdations,  by  gifts  called 
ilw  or  ftZva,  The  Kline  pmctice  [irevaiKni  in 
the  EHt  during  the  patnaRhal  ages  (G'omm.  xzziv. 
9K  and  TMhoa  {Otrm.  9, 18)  my  of  the  ancient 
Oermani,  "  Dotein  non  uxor  marito,  sed  uxor! 
maritus  o6fert"  The  custom  of  the  heroic  times 
it  illustrated  by  manv  passages  in  Homer.  Thoa, 
we  read  of  the  kwtptlvuL,  and  wi'pi'a  iSi-o,  or  many 
gifts  by  which  wiret  were  purtiiawd.  (//.  xvi. 
178,  190.)  In  another  place  (//.  xi.  24:;)  we  aro 
told  of  a  hundred  oxen,  and  a  tbonnod  sheep  and 
goats,  having  been  given  by  ■  Thiaeian  hero  to 
h\*  iiiiitiriial  jfrandfiithcT,  whoso  daughter  he  was 
about  to  marry.  MoreoTcr,  the  poetical  epithet, 
Mf««ftMM  (Heyne,  ad  it.  xriH.  S9f),  applied 
to  fctnales,  is  supposed  to  have  had  its  origin  in 
the  prt'sents  of  this  sort,  which  were  made  to  a 
woman Mfattivai  on  her  marriacc  Than  mplial 
gifts,  however,  or  eiiuivalents  for  them  were  re- 
turned to  tlx*  h us) and  in  the  event  of  the  conimis* 
•iaB  of  adultery  bv  the  wifi^  Mid  paihiva  in  other 
caMS.  (Oi4niL3ia.) 

We  noit  not  infer  frmn  the  above  fiuts  that  it 

was  not  usual  in  those  times  fur  n-Iatioiis  to  give 

a  portion  with  a  woman  when  she  matried.  On 
the  contrary,  raeatioii  ii  made  (FL  i&  147)  of 

the  ntlXta  or  nuirriage  gifts  which  men  gave  with 
their  daughters  (iwtSoHiaw),  and  wc  are  told  by 
Aeschines  (Ilspl  Tlapatpta^.  33),  of  one  of  tha  sons 
of  Theseus  having  nceiv«'d  a  territory  near  Am- 
phipoiis  as  a  ^pr^l  or  dower  wiih  hi*  wile.  More- 
over, both  Andromache  and  Penelope  are  spoken 
of  as  dAaxit  wtKvtmpM  {IL  Ti.  394,  Od.  uiv. 
394),  or  ynm  who  brongfat  to  their  husbands 

tiiany  flift-s  which  pmbiilily  would  hav.'  l.i  ,  n  n'- 
turiied  to  their  relations,  in  case  of  a  capricioas 
dismissal.   {Od,  ii.  \VL) 

Tlie  Doric  term  for  a  portion  was  Jcrr/nj,  and 
MUUer  (Dur.  iii.  10)  obee^ve^  that  we  know  for 
•Mtainty  that  danghtsrs  in  Sporu  had  originally 
M  dower,  but  wera  married  with  a  gift  of  clcithes 
only  ;  afterwards  they  were  at  least  provided  with 
pnoney,  and  other  personal  property  (Pint  Ly$. 
,B0) :  bat  in  the  time  of  Aristotle  {PaUU  u.  6. 
§10),  so  great  were  the  dowen  given  (liA 
wpoiKat  StSiroi  fitydXat),  nuA  so  large  the  number 
of  iwiKkufotf  oc  female  representatives  of  families 
(sbai),  that  naailjr  Un  ftftha  «f  tha  whole  teffi- 
tory  of  Sputa  had  cona  inia  tha  pmeirion  of 
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fenalea.  The  regulations  of  Solon  wen, 

ing  to  Plutarch,  (snmcwhat  similar  in  respect  of 
dower  to  the  old  regulations  at  iSparta:  for  the 
Athemaa  kgisblor,  as  he  tella  «,  did  nat  allov  a 
woman,  unless  she  were  an  itr'iKKrjpos,  to  have 
any  ^prfi  or  dowi-r,  except  a  few  clothes  and 
articles  of  household  fumitaie.  It  is  pbun,  how- 
ever, that  such  an  interference  with  private  rights 
could  not  be  pennanent ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find 
that  in  after  times  the  dowers  of  women  formed, 
aeoordiif  to  the  aeGoimt  ia  JBikkh  (/^  Eeom.  ^ 
AOau,  p.  514,  Slid  ed.),  a  eoaadanUa  part  of 
the  moveable  property  of  the  stMas  **even  with 
poor  people  they  varied  in  ammnit  from  ten  to  a 
Mndfad  and  twenty  miBaa  Tha  daaghter  of 
Hipfwnicus  received  ton  talents  at  her  marriage, 
and  ten  others  were  promised  her."*  This,  how- 
ever, was  a  very  large  portion,  for  Dcraosthenoa 
(c.  Sfeph.  p.  1 1  !■_'.  1  f>,  and  p.  1 124.  2)  informs  oa 
that  even  five  tiileiiu  was  more  than  was  usuallr 
given  ;  and  Lucian  (Dial.  MertL  7.  p.  298,  ed. 
Heiu)  also  neaks  o£  the  ame  ann  as  a  laige 
dowry.  The  daaghten  af  Aitsteidea  loerived  fim 
the  state,  as  a  portion,  only  thirty  minae  each. 
(Plut  Arid.  27  t  AoMh.  c  Cies.  p.  90.)  We  may 
oboerre  too,  that  one  of  the  chief  diatinetiene  b«* 
tween  a  wife  and  a  TaAAair^,  consisted  in  the 
former  having  a  portion,  whereas  the  latter  bad 
not ;  haaea,  paiaons  who  married  wives  widiaat 
portions  appear  to  have  given  them  or  their  gttar* 
dians  an  htioKoyia  wpouc6z  (Isacus,  De  Pjft, 
Ili-rtd.  p.  41),  or  acknowledgment  in  writing  br 
which  tha  laoeipt  of  a  poctMi  was  admittoiL 
rCoNCPBrnA.]  Moreerer,  poor  hdratMa  (tAt 
iKiKKi\pw  Zaai  bTtruchv  rtkoxxnv)  were  either 
married  or  portioned  by  thair  next  of  kin  £Aa? 
caoN],  aeeordhig  «a  a  tew  whieh  fiaad  tho 

ameont  of  portion  to  be  given  at  five  minae  hy  a 
Pentacosioraedimnus,  three  by  a  Horseman,  and 
one  and  a  half  by  a  Zeugites.  (Dem.  e.  Maoar. 
p.  106H.)  In  illustration  of  this  law,  and  the 
amount  of  portion,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Dmnoi^  who  aaji  (Mm.  iL  1. 7A), 

"  Lex  ci^t  ut  orbasi  fffSi  lint  ganaio  fmiiiu 

lis  nuliant 
and  again  (ii.  2.  62), 

**  Itidem  at  cognata  ai  sit,  id  anod  lex  jubet, 
Dotein  dare^  abdoee  hanet  minas  quinqao  aocipoL** 

It  remains  to  state  some  of  the  conditions  and 
obliRntions  attached  to  the  receipt  of  a  jwrtion,  or 
irpo({,  in  the  time  of  the  Athenian  orators.  The 
most  important  of  these  was  the  obligation  under 
which  the  husband      to  giro  a  security  for  it| 
either  by  way  of  iettnoMnt  on  iho  wife,  or  aa  a 
provision  for  repayment  in   cose  circumatances 
should  arise  to  require  it.    With  regard  to  this, 
we  are  told  that  whaaarer  itktivaa  ar  gnaidiaaa 
gave  a  woman  a  portion  on  her  marriage,  they 
took  from  the  husband,  by  way  uf  security,  some- 
thing a^aivalent  to  it,  as  a  hou»e  or  piece  of  Und> 
The  person  who  gave  this  equivalent  (t^  &ro- 
rinnfta)  was  said  iMorifMy.  the  person  who  re- 
ceived it  iL^orifjMaBm,     (Ilarpocrat.  a.  v.  ;  Dem. 
9.  OmtL  p.  86d.)  The  word  isrvri/AilfMi  is  also  used 
gonenlly  for  a  seeurity.   (Pollux,  viiL  142.)  The 
necessity  for  this  stcurity  will  appear  from  the 
■act  that  the  portion  was  not  Gonsideied  the  pro- 
perty of  tha  hnaband  hiMaU,  hat  latlMr  of  hia 
ribandahildiM.  Thii%  if  a  haibwA  diad,  «iA 
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th*  vifi  VA  tke  tiniilv  {iwdAtwt  rir  alkar),  the 


■Rg%t  daim  Imt  portion,  even  UiMifli  children  luid 
!<«  n  ixjrn  (Dcm.  /<</r»*/.  Jr  ji.  KilO);  and  in 
the  er&ki     a  wifa  dvit^  witlkoitt  iMaa,  Imt  par- 

XAf  Vmm.  Hertd.  p.  t»:^,  />«  /)r.  //rrW.  p.  4l.> 
TW  partkm  was  ab*  MimdL  tf  •  huhaind  pit 

■"WTiy  hi«  wiff,  and  in  iome  raw*,  pni^jahW  u  tth-^i 
bv  Uw,  » hon  a  »T»n»axi  U-ft  h<T  hu^Jiaiii!.  ( Iff 
l*3fr.  HenL  45.)  TJisil  afi  r  ihe  il<t*ath  of 
tke  wife,  ber  portion  bdongvd  to  hrr  childrrn, 
if  the  liad  left  anr,  bmj  be  inferrMi  from  IV- 
mo^ht  nes  ( c.  //W.  A^.  p(«.  1023,  I0*»«)  : 
if  tlwy  wa«  miaon,  Um  iotcmi  wm  m«  wgmx 


Jiii'liand  died  Wfotv  the  wifr,  aiid  rftiinijH  d 
ia  tbe  fiuuiJj  ^/mmw^^s  4w  obtfr),  Um  law 
pan  to  hare  pre*  W  pwlMi  to  MT  Mm,  if  of 
itz",  iuliifci,  hoflrrvfr,  tn  an  allowioe  f"r  ker 
maialietiaace.  (Id.  r.  J'luieu.  p.  lU47.)  If  th« 
of  tlio  d«c«aacd  bosUuid  {tl 
Ixarrvr)  wrongfulljr  withheld  ber  portion 
ftma  bu  widow,  ber  guardians  could  brin|r  an  ac- 
tion L.- 1  t  them  for  it,  aa  well  aj  for  alimony 
(8Ui|  wp9uths  KmL  nrtm).  (InM,  /jit  l/wv^ 
p.  45  ;  Hodtwalcker,  ZW.  Mto  84.)  M«f»> 

pvfr,  if  a  hruliAiid  iiAt-r  disiiii*Kiri2  wife  rv 
Iturd  to  rvtnru  ber  pnrirafi,  be  might  be  Butd  (or 
■Icanl  «pon  it  m  well  aa  tbe  principal :  the 
pTrmpT  Tx-fitild.  of  c>^-:r"\  rifkonni  fri>ni  thr 
dar  o:  dismiMai,  and  x!>r  mie  wa^  fixed  hy  Uw  at 
■ia*  aMi  awy  nmia,  or  about  18  per  cenu 
Tke  nardauu  were  fiirtber  aatboriaed  by  the 
aamr  law  to  bring  an  action  for  alimonv  in  tbe 
C^iitioy.  (I Km,  c  \eatT.  p.  136'i.)  We  may 
add  tbai  A  9^  ayaiii^,  wai  ooa  of  tbe  ffttiiiro* 
Ibat  tr  wtStM  Aat  niflit  ba  triad  e<rrrv  month. 
(Pollux,  xilL  Gn.  101.)  [II.  W.) 

2.  Roman.    JJoe  (m  urorta)  »  every  tbuig 

transferred  by  her,  or  by  annthrr  pcrton, 
to  tbe  })u<ibAiid,  Qt  Ui  the  huftbaud*!  father  (if 
tke  haaband  «as  tn  his  &ther'i  powir),  far  tbe 
purpoae  of  enabling  tbe  huaband  to  titttata  the 
chaise*  of  tbe  marriage  state  {omrn  matrimomii). 
All  tbe  property  of  the  wife  which  was  ti<>(  nuide 

aa  wM  net  a  itnnatiit  jaapiaf  BP^iniu  coo* 
tiasid  to     Ikt  own,  and  waa  cuupf  iw4  andcf  | 
ttit'  nanio     P'irafJ<<mti.  'os  ujH.ti  it-*  d<Hvi-ry 

became  tbe  hiwbiuid't  property,  and  continafd  to 
b  Ida  aa  long  aa  tbe  marriage  rebrtka  asiltod. 
A!!  thinr*  tbat  cuild  bf  nl)j»«ru  <  f  property,  snd 
ia  (aci  anythuig  by  which  tbt*  aub*UiK«  uf  tbe 
husband  conJd  be  increased,  might  be  the  objects 
of  dosL  AD  a  woman's  pmperty  might  be  made  a 
do« ;  but  tbe  whole  property  waa  only  what  re- 
mained after  dedocting  the  debts.  There  wn.*  no 
aui  lataal  wcetaMBD  ia  aocb  a  caae,  and  conacqacntly 
Aa  InialiHNi  waa  bo(  psmmaliy  nawcfaU^  far  tlw 
wife's  di'?-  A'  person  who  had  a  lr'..ril  i>i)tvfr 
to  dispose  of  his  property  could  give  the  dos  ;  Imt 
lha  doa  WIS  divided  into  two  kinds,  do«  profectitia 
and  dos  adTentitia,  a  d)Ni»i<tn  wbi<  h  had  rrf.Ti  iicc 
to  the  di'mand  of  the  d  «  after  ihc  |jurp<>«<.a  were 
s&itirted  far  which  it  was  given.  That  doa  is  pm- 
frctitta  which  waa  given  by  the  bther  or  fiulicrli 
fiither  of  tbe  bride  ;  and  it  ia  profrctttia,  even  ¥1 
the  daughter  waa  emnnrif>ated,  provided  the  father 
l^ve  h  aa  audi  (wt  ^porcw).  All  otber  doa  b  ad» 
vMiiiila.  TIm  Am  Maanlilia  VM  M  aaacita  af  daa 


adventltia,  and  waa  that  which  waa  given  by  hum 
other  person  than  the  btber  or  father's  (athrr,  on 
the  consideration  of  marriage,  but  on  the  conditioii 
that  it  should  ba  laataaad  aa  tlM  dtoUi  af  tka  wtfr. 
The  giving  of  tbe  dos  depwided  on  tb«  wflt  of  tlM 
IJixT  ;  but  rrrt.iin  pcr«iti«.  suvb  ii*  n  fnilif-r  mid 
tether's  fiitbcr,  were  bound  to  give  a  diw  with  a 
woaMM  whm  the  warned,  and  in  piwporti«ia  to 
tbfir  mi'.in*.  Tin-  di««  ni!;.bt  cith.-r  t'iwn  nt 
the  li.iue  tif  iht>  mamnirr>,  »f  thfve  might  U'  an 
agreement  to  give.  Tim  technical  waida  appli- 
cnble  to  the  dua  were  i/<i/r,  «/*rerr,  promitferr. 
Any  person,  who  was  cnmprti'nt  to  diipnor  of  his 
property,  was  coeif"  t<nt  </  'nr,  pmmMrrf.  The 
word  durre  was  apfJicd  (u  tbe  wanan  who  waa 
going  to  marry,  who  «oaU  pramiae  ber  Bro]irrty  aa 

but  tbe  proitii^-  «  .i»  n<it  bindirnj  i  r-rl-iiii 


legal  forms  were  observ  ed  {tarn  dtbrri  rirv  dutem^ 
qmma  wmlh  mu^nr*  iwliarf,  Cic  ^  Aawfa.  c  Vt^ 

comparr-  Pni  fl,ii^^,,  ^'i,  arid  I'lp  /V^t,  %i, 

20).  An  exampie  of  a  ]>raitu»A»u  doti*  'riYun  iu 
PUatns  (  Trimmm.  t.  9).  The  husband  had  a  rifbt 
to  the  sole  management  of  the  doa,  and  to  the 
fruits  of  it ;  in  fart,  he  rxrrciscd  orrr  it  all  the 
rights  of  ownership,  with  the  exception  herrofU'r 
nealkaiad.  He  coald  di^toae  of  sacb  ptrta  of  iba 
daa  aa  Anrfrtpd  af  dllnga  aMvaUa }  bat  tlia  Jnlia 

V-x  {•!•■  ii'lu>f,  rlU^  pri'vpnted  him  fn>m  ftlirnatinkf 
Mich  part  of  the  doa  aa  was  bnd  {/mtdmt  dvitilis, 
dotalta  pmtdlim,  Cfe.  inl  Att.  zv.  ifirfirfrf 
Unr.  Kp.  i.  1.  2\)  within  K,*  w  ife'i  con- 
u  nt,  or  pledging  it  with  hrr  cuii«4  nu  (<laiiu,  iu 
63  ;  Inst.  ii.  fi.)  The  Irgiilatinn  of  Justinian  pre- 
vented him  from  selling  it  nhm  even  with  the  wifr*t 
consent,  and  it  extended  th«  law  to  provincial  lands. 
Still  tbrrr  u  some  cases  fowhiali  tbafawdftfan 
aa  doa  coold  be  alksiatad. 

Tha  loriMid^  rigirt  to  the  daa  aeaatd  with  tin 
marriage.  Tf  \hc  Tiiarri.ii:'-  wa«  dissnWrd  by  tb.> 
death  of  the  wife,  her  father  or  father's  fiither  (as 
the  case  might  be)  was  iatitted  to  rveaivr  tbe  doa 
pr>>f<-<  titia,  ijnl<  «!»  it  bad  b^  -  n  acm-d  tbat  m  fnrh 
case  tie  do*  »lii)iild  Ix  loiig  to  thr  hutliand.  The 
doa  adu'iititia  Wranse  tbe  property  of  dM  wUa^ 
heirs  (Cod.  5.  tit  IS.  fi  f>),  nnlesa  the  peruvn  who 
gave  it  had  stipuUted  tbat  tt  abouUI  be  returned 
to  him  ('/"<  rrrrj.i,tia)t  aa  to  tha  aldar  law,  tea 
Uinan,  /Vajr.  vL  i. 

In  tka  eaae  of  dIvorMs,      waoian.  If  alw  waa 

.«ni  jtiri*,  ri'ubl  briii;;  an  artiinifitr  tb<'  ri'»tituti<pi)  nf 
the  dos  ;  if  she  was  in  tbe  puwer  of  ber  fktbfr,  he 
brought  tbe  action  jointly  with  his  daughter. 
Thi!»  dm  rr.ifld  In'  (lainird  ininifdintolv  iiji'tii  tb*? 
duk«ululii»i)  iff  the  utari'iag«>,  fxcept  it  caniii<<ti  d  <>f 
things  quae  nnmem,  Ac,  for  which  time  was 
allowed.  ((Up.  Frofl.  vi.  H:  bot  aaanpaia  Cod. 
7.  tit  13,  I  7.)  [DivoaTit'M.] 

Th<>  ci.n  could  not  be  rrstorrd  during  the  mar- 
riage, but  in  the  caae  af  the  bnafaand'a  inaolveiKr, 
tha  wilb  cadd  danand  badt  ber  doa  dvring  tha 

marriage.  In  cerliiin  casr-i,  also,  t!i,'  bn«bnnd  was 
permitted  to  restore  the  doa  during  tbe  marriage, 
and  such  restaniian  WM  a  goad  legal  arqaittanc^ 

to  bini  :  tb»-^«'  rtrr-ptrd  rnsi'^s  wrrr  ritb<T  rn«M  of 
necessity,  :u  the  p>ivtu<  iit  uf  the  wife's  debts,  or 
the  sustentation  of  nenr  kinsfidki.  (JWAnlf^Ac* 
T.       If  c"**!  by  Hasae.) 

What  tlMmM  be  rrtwned  aa  dos,  depended  on 

thf"  fart  of  wliat  was  ^'ivrn  as  do*.  If  iIm^  tbin^-s 
given  were  ready  mtwiey  (dbs  uumeratft,  C'lc  J'rv 
OaKha,  e.  4),  or  tbinga  catinated  by  (luantity, 
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438  DRACHMA, 
the  husband  must  return  the  like  mm  or  dw  like 
^IHUititj.  If  the  things  \v bother  movable  or  im- 
owvi^e,  were  ralued  when  thejr  were  given  to  the 
htubatid  (dot  atdimah\  tbk  wmm  tpeetee  of  aaks 
and  at  the  cud  of  the  marriage  the  husVinnd  must 
mtore  the  thioga  or  their  ralae.  If  the  things 
were  not  f«liied«lie  mnit  restore  the  specific  things, 
and  he  must  make  good  all  kes  or  deteriocmtion 
which  had  happened  to  them  except  by  accident. 
Bat  the  hneband  was  intitlcd  to  be  reimbursod  for 
all  iMcesMiy  cxpaocea  {impmtae  meoeuanae)  ;  as, 
liar  instance,  necwiarr  rrpoin  of  Inmom  iaeiiiTed 
by  him  in  respect  of  his  \Mfo>  property,  nnd  also 
&r  all  outlays  by  which  he  had  improved  the  pro- 
per^ (sMpeMW  taile$). 

The  husband's  h.-irs,  if  he  were  d<»d,  were 
bound  to  restore  the  Am.  The  wife's  father,  or  the 
aurriving  wife,  might  deni.ond  it  by  nn  actio  ex 
Btipulatu  dc  dote  reddeada,  which  wm  m  actio 
•tricti  juris  if  there  w«i  any  agreencnt  on  the 
subject  ;  and  by  an  actio  n  i  \ix<>riae  or  dotis, 
which  was  aa  actio  bonae  hdei,  when  there  wns 
BO  agVBCiMnt  A  thM  penon  who  had  given  the 
do»  must  always  demand  it  ex  atipnlatu,  when  he 
had  baigaincd  for  iu  restoration.  Justinian 
enacted,  that  the  action  ihoald  alwa3rt  bo  ex 
•tipulatu,  even  when  there  was  bo  wnttirt,  and 
ihould  be  an  actio  bonae  fidai. 

The  wife  had  no  security  for  her  dos,  except 
in  the  trm  of  the  fundus  dotalis,  unless  she  had 
1>y  contnut  a  apedal  Meantr  ;  but  she  had  ■oroo 
privileges  rw  compared  with  the  hushand's  cre- 
ditors. Justinian  enacted  that  on  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  marriage,  the  wife's  ownership  should 
larive,  with  all  the  legal  remediea  for  recover- 
ing such  paru  of  the  doa  as  still  existed ;  that 
all  the  husband's  property  should  be  considered 
IvaUy  pledgdl  (taeata  im>atkeea)  as  a  aecuhty 
ior  the  dot ;  and  that  the  wife,  bvt  aha  alone, 
ihould  have  a  jiri"ritv  of  claim  on  snch  property 
over  all  other  creditors  to  whom  the  same  wight 
hepMged. 

Th->  dos  wns  a  matter  of  great  iniportaoee  m 
Ilomau  law,  Iwth  because  it  was  an  ingredient  b 
atanott  OTfliy  marriage,  and  was  sometimes  of  a 
laige  amount  The  ftequenqr  divorcee  also 
gave  riee  to  many  legal  questiena  ai  to  doa.  A 
woman  whose  dos  was  large  (Jutata  ajrir)  had 
•ome  TT»fl over  her  huabandt  iruumuch  as  she 
had  the  power  of  divwdng  hanelf,  and  thoa  of 
dcprivin^r  him  of  the  enjoyment  of  her  property. 
The  allusions  to  the  dos  atid  lU  restitution  are 
numerous  in  tho  Rmmb  wtitMi.  (Ci&  «f  AM, 
xiv.  13.) 

It  is  a  disputed  point  whether  there  enald  ho 

dos,  properly  so  ralliHl,  in  the  c.is.-  <>f  ri  niarriaac 
with  convoitio  in  maoum.  [Matrimonii;*!.] 
(IIas8^  Rham.  Mm.  iL  75.) 

The  namehy  which  the  Greek  writers  desij,'nate 
the  Roman  dos  is  <f>*pvv  (PluUrcti,  C'uejar,  c.  ], 
Marius,  c.  38,  Oieero,  c.  H). 

(Ulp.  Fnip.  vi.  ;  Dig.  23.  tit  3  j  Cod.  5.  tit.  12  ; 
Thibau^  Hyitem^  &.C,  §  728  dux,  fith  ed.,  §  7*7, 
Ac  ;  Maekddey,  LtMaek,  Ae^  >617,  dec,  12th 
ed.)  [O.I-.J 

DOULOS  (SovAm).  [SxEVOa.] 

DRACHMA  (tpaxM^),  the  principal  silver 
coin  among  the  Qre^s.  Like  all  other  denomi- 
Mdooa  of  money,  the  word  SpaxM^  (sometimes 
mitlan  8^07^1^)  no  doubt  signified  originally  a 
«i%ht  J  and  it  continoed  to  bo  oaed  in  thia  ■enae. 


DRACHMA. 

aa  ono  of  the  anhdMitona  of  Ao  talent,  of  which 

it  was  the  HOOOth  part.  [TALKNTrj*.]  The 
original  meaning  of  the  word  is  a  hand/Hi.  The 
two  chief  standards  in  the  currencies  of  the  Greek 
states  were  the  Attic  and  Aeginetan.  We  shall 
therefore  first  spcnk  of  the  Attic  drachma,  and 
afUTwarda  of  the  Aeginetan. 

Tho  nvonwa  weight  of  tho  Attie  drachma  from 
the  thno  of  Solon  to  that  of  Aleoamder  waa  M*5 
grains.  It  contained  al)out  ^th  of  the  weight 
alloy  ;  and  hence  there  remain  65'4  grains  to  be 
valned.  Each  of  oar  shillings  contains  80*7  gnuna 
of  pure  silver.    The  dracluui  Ja  therefore  worth 

^  of  a  «hilUi«  or  9  72  penei^  which  may  bo 

80*7  — — »»  I       »  w 

called  f>Jf/.  (ITtissey,  Ancient  Wrhihfs  tni,l  ^f^,r:'•y, 
pp.  47|  4b.)  After  Alexander's  time,  there  was  a 
slight  decrease  in  the  weight  of  the  drachma  ;  till 
in  course  of  time  it  only  weighed  63  grains.  The 
drachma  contained  six  obols  (0*0X01)  ;  and  the 
Atlienians  had  separate  silver  coins,  from  four 
drachmae  to  a  qtuirter  of  an  obd.  Amoog  thoao 
now  preserved,  the  tetradrachm  {a  commonly 
found  ;  hut  we  pos'^e^s  no  specimens  of  the  tri- 
drachm,  and  only  a  few  of  the  didrachnu  Speci- 
mens of  the  tetrobolus,  triobolns,  diobolus,  three- 
quarter  obol,  half-nlwl,  and  quarter  olxil.  are  Mill 
found.  For  the  respective  values  of  these  coins, 
see  the  Tablet. 

The  tetiadrachm  in  Uter  timtawaa  called  ttater 
(Phot  ».  r.  'XrvH\p  ;  Hesych.  «.  o.  PXaftctr  Aav- 
piuniKal  :  Matth.  xxvii.  -27)  ;  1n:t  it  has  been 
doubted  whether  it  bore  that  name  in  the  flourish- 
ing timet  of  tho  republic  (Hoatey,  tUd.  49.) 
We  know  that  fialrr,  in  writers  of  that  age, 
atoally  signifies  a  gold  coin,  equal  in  value  to 
twoRtf  dnehmae  [Statkr]  ;  but  there  appear 
strong  reasons  for  believing  that  the  tetradrachm, 
even  in  the  age  of  Thucydidee  and  Xenophon,  waa 
sometimes  called  by  this  name.  (Thucvd.  iii.  70, 
with  Amoldt  note  j  Xen.  HtlL  v.  2.  { -22.)  The 
oboloa,  in  later  timeai  wat  of  hronae  (Lndnn, 
Ctmtempl.  1 1.  vol.  i.  p.  504,  ed.  Reir)  ;  hut  in  the 
best  times  of  Athens  we  only  read  of  ailver  obols. 
The  xo^Mvs  was  a  copper  cob,  and  the  adjghlk 
part  of  an  oboL  [Chamvs.] 


ATUKNiAN  Da.iciiM.a.   BRrriBH  Mt;8Bt;xt. 

The  Aeginetan  standard  appears  to  havo  hetn 
used  in  Greece  in  very  e.irly  times.  -According  to 
most  ancient  writers,  money  was  first  coined  at 
Aegina  by  order  of  PhoidMi  of  Afgaa ;  and  tho 
Ae^'inctan  standard  was  used  in  almost  all  the 
states  of  the  Peloponnesu.%  in  Boeotia  and  in  soom 
other  parte  of  northern  Ureeco,  tho«gh  dm  Attia 
standard  pre^alod  Bott  ia  tho  iiiatiliMa  and  oaai* 
nu-rcial  statca. 

The  average  weight  of  the  AtgiMton  drachma, 
calculated  by  Mr.  Uuta^y  (pp.«^60>  from  tho 
coint  of  Aegiafc  mA  PWitiis  W  99  ptSm,  U 
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mitaiiii  »bout  ^od  part  of  tJio  wciflit  allay. 
floM  iu  valaa  k  SS  guim  af  fan  mhm^  »» 

Won^,^  of  »  aSBbig  t  Ukit  k  li;  lA 

frrthtafii  Tk«  la;|>«*t  coin  of  the  Argiovtaa  otan 
&xri  n^*p»»tm  to  haw  been  the  didrackoM,  and  the 
value*  oi  ike  diffienot  coins  of  this  standard  will 
^  feond  in  the  Tabi^v 

Jktdc^  ttcM^Hn^         ^i^idtiit  ^^(v^MH  iAmmp^^  is  l^iS 

to  6A*4,  or  oj  41 8  to  3  iw-Brly.  Arcording  to 
FrfiM,  hoansvof,  tbc  jproponioa  waa5  to  9  ;  for  he 
fl^  <ic  7i,  M)  «M  «h»  AapiBitM  dta«hnu 

waa  fHjoal  to  JO  Attic  fth.>J*,  iind  thnt  iho  Aegine> 
Ian  tai«i»t  ceutau^  lO^OilU  Auic  drachmae.  Fat 
A  lyi  diwoMion  of  thit  qtu^MMi,  which  io  one  of  i 
thr  mt^st  int^rfttiiitf  in  aTw  it'nt  nuniiiiaatict,  nnd 
■€  tii«  r»pc<cti«iB  vatimi  ol  the  oihef  staiMiardt 
wkkh  ««va  tnad  li^  ihs  OMriH^  tw  NVKMoa 


AaSMSTAW  mtACHMA.    MITMi  MmWH. 
ACTt;iX  81ZX. 

A«  the  Bomana  reckoiied  in  •estrrres,  to  the 
Onah  gMnOj  reckoned  bjr  dimcbnuie ;  and 
whm  m  mm  it  i— itiaatd  ia  tha  Attia  «tit«% 
wkhoat  aay  lyii  ifiMrinn  if  ifca  wui,  di«ch—  aw 
«oiiaUj  BMO.    (BBcUw  iW.  Am.  ^AAmm,  L 

DRACO.   fSMW A  IfaiTAMA.) 

DrCKNA'RII,  tlic  name  of  variotu  ofTrtr* 
and  magintratcs  in  tbe  impaiial  (mod,  of  wbutn 
tke  principal  wt-rr  .-u  foUoi«r:~ 

L  The  imperial  procurntftirs,  who  rrffivi  d  a 
saLixy  ot  'itiO  sestcrtia.  Diuu  Ca«^iUM  ^iiii,  \'>i 
•ays  that  tiM  fta— atores  first  received  a  salary 
in  the  tima  of  AapMasi  aad  that  they  derived 
their  title  from  the  anurant  of  their  saluy.  We 
thus  read  of  <:i-nt('iian  i,  Ac.,  as  well  as  of  duoe- 
BuiL  (S«a  Ca{»ilalia.  i'aNia  3  j  Oielli,  Iwterip. 

dMMn  aCBMMlM.  C 

3.  A  dMi  or  Umm  lijmSke*,  fint  esublished 

by  AiigystTii.  They  wptk  w  uillrd  Im  oxu**-  tlu  ir 
ptoperty,  as  valued  iu  ihn  cciwus,  only  ainoujitcd 
«a  9M  aestertia,  and  they  triai  CHMt  af  Muall 
naportance.  (Soet.  A^ff.  32.) 

3.  Ofikfri  who  commanded  two  oenturirs,  and 
who  held  the  same  rank  as  tin*  primi  }iiistati  in 
IW  aviett  IwioOL  i\*gtlL.  ii.  8 1  Otalli»  Imierip. 
K«.8444.> 

4.  The  imperial   boiiselioM   trocipn,  wb<i  W(  ri 
ndor  the  authority  of  the  moyi^w  qfj^icsonun. 
Tbay  am  feaMMlly  mentioDed  among  the  ^pwalw 
As  nafos,  or  ushers.  (Cod.  I.  tlu  31  ;  12.  tit.  20.) 

DUCENTB'SIMA-  [Ckntkmma.] 
DLKLL.\.  IU.NCU.J 
DULtlAKII.  [Pistor] 
DUODi^lU  SCHIPTA.  ILatrvnculi.] 
DUODBCUi  TABVlsARUM  LEX.  {laau} 


DLTL.k  RlI  or  DLl'LICA  UII,  were 
dicn  who  received  on  account  of  their  good 
0— duct  AsvUa  aUaanMea  (rfiydwia  oWmX  and 
parlMpa  w  toM  cBMa  4oeUe  pay  l&awiw.  (Varro, 

/V  /.lay.  l^ii.  T. SO,  MUllor;  Liv.  [i.       xxiv.  4?  ; 

OrclU,JPascry.  j^J^j^*^)  (0*311^)1^ 
4f)^4i,  lul  more  coouDonly  under  the  r\.\w<-  of 
dupkfti.  vUrelii,  No*.  3651,  3535,  347^,  34^1, 
Ac.)  In  one  inscription  the  form  daplicarius  oo> 
run.  (Orelli,  No.  3534.)  V^itilM  (u.  7)  calU 
(htm  dm  flam  mUiUs, 

DII'IJCATIO.  [Actio.] 

l>t  POM>lUtk    lAa.  p.  I4l,ft|  PJM.JI 

DirSSIS.  rAap.l41,a.] 

Dri'MVIUI,  or  the  two  nu  n,  ihr  nninc  of 
vanolu  mi^stratfs  and  fatninosries  at  Uotut^  and 

also  intvt  with  the  furm  Jmomrirt$  (Oretll,  imtt^ 
He,  3dU»),  aud  Jwomr  (Orelli,  No.  3iiH6). 

1.  DoDSfviai  Jvta  DKintMUt  ^«  highan 
magistrates  ia  Um  WWikilwl  tNM.  LCoutMIAt 

p.  31K.) 

2.  DLCMvmi  Navalbs,  eitnaidiBiijf  M|b* 

tratrs,  who  wof«  ersatcd,  whenever  occasion  ra* 
quired,  for  the  purpose  of  equippinji  and  rrpaihng 

toe  dett.     Thfv  a[i[«ar  to  havo  l>e<n  oriKiiuilIy 

a^iaiad  by  the  eortsuls  and  dxtalon,  but  waaa 
fakslortad  by  the  people,  a  a  SIL  <Iiv.  Is. 

«1.  If?.     ii,.  1.) 

3.  Di'L'Mviai  FuDUELUoiua.  (FajLoi/ai,* 
tio.} 

i.  DfTsrviRt  QfiNQfKNSAi.r)*,  the  frnwtrs 
ui  tiic  iDiiii  ( ijiai  towns,  who  must  not  be  con* 
founded  w  t  n  ih»  4tt«Mviri  Jaii  4iMBd*»  IC(^ 
1.0MIA,  p.  H^} 

i.  Di;VM'nmt  Sacm,  extraordinary  magistmtes, 

like  the  duumviri  Xavalcs.  »p[K>inird  fur  the  par> 
posa  of  buildinf  or  dedicating  a  ttrngiit.  {Lif,  riL 
38,  nil  SS,  MMJtt.  41.) 

6.  Dt  I  .uviRi  SArRnRt'«,  orl^itLiIly  li.id  lha 
eli^K«  vi  the  bibyUioe  Looks,  Their  duties  weia 
afterwards  disi  haipj  hf  ika  rfaawiafn'  aaona 

/.'i,  J .( n.liji.      [  I)  KT  r  V  r  I R  I,  N ri .  3.  ] 

7.  DtLMVIHX   VlX!>    ItJ^TRA    I  RIIKM  rVMAit- 

Dia,  were  officers  under  the  aedtU-K,  wbo  htA  tha 
cbai]|e  of  the  strr-cti  of  the  suburbs  of  Rome,  out- 
side  the  city  fpiir%.  (TabuL  Hetad.  i  cd. 
OtitUing.)  'I'lu  ir  office  ap|*<art  to  ha»r  bi>en 
aboliabed  by  Ai^asUis,  and  their  duties  darolirad 
tha  QmUmmriri,  (Conip.  Dim  Ctm.  Mt.  M| 
l'<>iii|K)ii.  /V  On)/.  Jmr.  %  3U  ;  BaduT,  Kmmk, 
Aturtk.  vol.  u.  part  ii.  p.  M6.) 
DUX.  [PMvniaxJ 


K. 

ECCLE'SIA  (f««Aiftf*o),  the  ireneral  assembly 
of  the  citisens  at  Athens,  in  which  tiu  v  met  ta 
ditcuM  aad  dolMiina  apaa  wauaw  «f  paUic  in* 
tcnrst.   Tbiaa  aiwiMlHi  wan  aMw  owifaafy, 

III  1  h(*ld  four  liinrs  ill  eath  prjtany,  or  fjrtm- 
ordumtrjf^  that  is,  specially  convened,  upon  any  sad- 
den emergency,  ajid  thervfefa  arflad  airj/ttk^ftm* 
On  ixcasimii  ut  r xTr.  ni  '  ir  ip  rtAncc,  whon  it  was 
dnirable  tor  as  nuuiy  ^'rauus  ua  pu»«iLl«  to  be  pre* 
Mailt  lha  ikmmm  «f  aay  qncstioo,  tb«  people 
were  suinaMaed  kif  «qif«as  from  the  country  ta 
the  cit}-,  aad  tbaa  the  assoably  was  callad  a 
aaraaAipria,  tka  pn^r  iw— aig  of  —f— ^tljy 
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ECCLESIA. 


ECChKMA. 


Wing  to  call  from  the  country  iiito  tUe  city.  The 
nrdinaiy  asienibliea  were  called  rSfufun  or  KAptai, 
according  to  the  ScboliMt  on  Arutophanes  {A<Aar. 
19),  who,  moreover,  informs  ua  that  there  were 
three  luch  in  cvitv  month.  Uiit  atconling  to  the 
betl-mfixmed  gnunmarians  who  followed  Amtotle, 
th«  iMm«  mtfMk  WM  Appropriated  to  <b«  fiut  only 
of  iH'  r  ./u'lir  T-^rmhli.  R  of  rath  prt  tany.  Such, 
nt  Iciist,  IS  the  account  given  liy  P«iUux  (viii. 
nnd  Harpocration,  the  fiinner  of  whom  asseita  tbat 
the  third  of  the  rcjifvilnr  assoii;'-!!?  *  in  f^i^rh  vrv-t^iny 
WiU  partly  devoted  to  the  reception  ol  uinlwus^idors 
from  foreign  states. 

AmtophaiiM,  however,  ia  the  Acbanuaos  (61), 
rpprewnte  ■mhundof*  who  had  JttM  ntivned 
fnun  PL-r^ia  and  Thrace,  aa  gl*  i'ik'  ;in  accnunt  of 
their  embtuay  in  a  Kvpia  4KK\i)alA,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Pollnx,  would  be  not  the  third  bat  the 
first  of  the  regular  asBemblicfi.  With  a  view  of 
reconciling  these  discrepancies,  Schiimann  (De 
ComU.  c  L)  euwmei,  that  Solon  originally  ap- 

{ toil)  ted  one  rtfftuar  assembly,  called  jrvpla,  to  be 
leld  on  a  certain  day  of  every  prj'tany,  and  that 
afteiAvards  additional  assemblies  were  iii.stituted, 
iippconriated  lecpectiveliy  to  puttkithu'  purpotei, 
tbougli  the  term  mpbi  wm  atiB  merred  wr  the 
assembly  fonnerly  so  called.  If,  however,  the  re- 
presentation of  Aristophanes  is  in  agreement  with 
the  practiee  of  his  age,  we  must  fiuthflf  Mppos?, 
what  i.H  very  pmltable,  that  the  armnpemcnts  for 
bosiness,  as  described  by  Pollux,  were  nut  alvvayg 
ofaeertred  even  in  the  time  of  the  poet ;  and  since  a 
few  yeiuv  after  Arirtotle^  liioe  niMiy  chnget  took 
place  in  the  eonttitation  of  Athens,  it  msjr  Kbt* 
happened  that  the  iiaitie  of  KVftia  was  tlieii  ;riven 
to  all  the  fegukr  ossembUcs,  in  which  case  the 
Sehfl^iart  probably  identHled  the  enatorat  and 
terms  of  a  late  aire  with  those  of  an  earlier  period. 
Moreover,  the  number  of  prylanic^  in  each  year, 
originally  ten,  one  for  each  tribe,  was,  on  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  the  tribes  at  Athena, 
raised  to  twelve  ;  so  that  the  prytaniet  would 
then  coincide  with  the  months  of  the  year,  a  fart 
which,  token  in  conponction  with  other  circom- 
itanccs  (Schumann,  il  44),  nenia  to  tbow;  that 
the  authorities  who  R[>oak  of  three  n-jjular  a*' 
sembiies  in  each  month,  had  in  view  the  times 
when  a  prytany  and  a  month  were  the  same  thing. 
Souie  author*  liave  endeavoured  to  determine  the 
jiarticular  days  on  which  the  four  reijular  x«»em- 
blies  of  each  prytany  were  held,  but  Schiiinann  (ii. 
47)  haa  prared'aliiioit  to  dewonatntion,  that  there 
were  no  invariably  fixed  daya  of  aaiemblf  $  and 
at  any  rate,  e\  en  if  there  were,  we  have  not  suffi- 
cient data  to  determine  them.  Ulpian  {ad  Dn- 
motA.  limoa.  pk  706)  aaja,  in  alliuion  to  the 
times  when  there  were  three  assemblies  in  event* 
moiiili,  that  one  was  held  un  the  eleventh,  another 
abovt  the  twentieth,  a  third  a&oail  the  thiilieth 
of  each  month  \  and  it  is  of  cMuie  not  impro- 
bable that  they  were  alnmys  held  M  nearly  equal 
into'vals. 

'  Tho  plaee  in  which  the  assemblies  were  anciently 
bdd  waa,  we  an  told  by  Harpocration  (&  «. 
nd»^i]fiot  'A^poJ/rn),  the  ^yop^  AfterR-ards  they 
were  transferred  to  the  Pnyx,  and  at  Ixit  to  the 
great  theatre  of  Dionysus,  and  other  plncos.  1'bas 
Thuc>'didei  (viii.  f)7)  speaks  of  the  people  being 
summoned  to  the  Pnyx,  the  usuat  place  of  assembly 
in  his  times;  and  Aristophanes  (AV/uiV.  12),  in 
detoibinf  **  Demua,*'  the  refceaentatiTa  ef  tho 


AtlieniiUi  people,  jnst  as  John  Bull "  is  of  the 
English,  calls  that  character  A^MOt  Ili/irr/ntf,  or 
Demus  of  the  (parish  of)  Pnyx  t  a  joke  by  which 
that  place  ii  represented  aa  the  home  of  the 
Athenians.  The  situation  of  it  was  to  the  west 
of  the  Areiopogus,  on  a  alope  connected  with 
Mount  Lycabettns,  and  partly  at  least  within  the 
walls  of  the  citv.  Tt  '.v  n-j  hcm'i  ircular  in  fonn^ 
with  a  boundary  wall,  part  rock  and  part  raoaoniT, 
•Dd  an  aiaft  of  abeat  12,000  square  yards.  Ontha 
north  the  pround  was  filled  up  and  paved  w^th 
large  stoucs,  so  as  to  get  a  level  surface  on  the 
slope ;  from  which  fiict  some  grammarians  derive 
its  name  i^mk  tV  AiAwr  aw^mra).  To- 
waida  this  side,  aad  doee  to  ^  wall,  was  th« 
b«ma  (3rn;a\  a  stone  p'lufr.nn  nr  liKstin.-.s  ten  or 
eleven  feet  high,  with  au  ascent  of  steps  ;  it  waa 
cut  out  of  the  solid  lock,  wltenee  it  is  senwdanea 

tailed  6  AifloT,  n=;  In  AlistSpliane*  f/Vr,  f'RO)  we 
read  '6<Tri%  nparti  rvv  ToC  Xl9ov  roi/y  rjj  nvJCfC 
The  poeition  of  the  be  ma  was  such  as  to  command 
a  view  of  the  sea  from  behind  (on  which  account 
the  thirty  tyrants  are  aaid  to  have  altered  it), 
and  of  the  npoiev\aia  and  Pivrthenon  in  front, 
though  the  hill  of  the  Aei<^»ffua  Imt  partlv  be- 
tween it  and  the  Aaefielia.  Henee  Deaioetlienea 
(n«pl  2vKra(.  1T4),  when  remindinjf  the  Acb  ui 
from  this  very  bemu  of  the  other  splendid  works 
of  their  ancestors,  says  empbMically  llpoirvKam 
rairra:  and  we  iiuiy  sure  that  the  .Vthenian 
orators  would  often  rou^  liie  uatiuual  feelings  of 
their  hearers  ly  pointing  to  the  assemblage  of 
mi^ifioent  edifices,  momuieDta  of  Atheniaa 
giatitnde  and  glory ,^  wliieb  tbey  bad  in  ttew 
mini  the  Pnyx.  (Cramer,  A»ci>nt  f/rrvo",  vol.  ii. 
p.  ^lia  ;  Wordsworth,  Athetu  and  Attica.  In  the 
latter  of  these  weritt  am  two  Tiews  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  Pnyx.)  That  the  general  situation 
of  the  place  was  elevated  is  clear  from  the  phrase 
i.»aM»w  fit  rl^  ha^ifilar^  and  the  words  wis 
6  i^HOt  iim  KojSH-o,  applied  to  a  meeting  of  the 
people  in  the  Pnyx.  (Dem.  De  Cor.  p.  285.) 
After  the  great  theatre  of  Dionysua  was  built,  the 
assemblies  were  (leqaentlj  held  in  it,  as  it  aftirded 
space  and  convenience  tar  a  large  mnl^de  ;  aad 
in  Rfime  particular  cases  it  waa  specially  deter- 
mined by  law  that  the  people  should  assemble 
there.  (I>em.  c.  M^  id.  p.  517.)  Assemblies  wen 
also  held  in  the  Peiraeeus,  and  in  thi-  thmtre  nt 
Munychia.  (Dcm.  De  Ftda.  Leff,  p.  ^59  ;  Lysias, 
e.  Agon  p.  1 33  ;  Thucyd.  viiL  93w) 

The  r^t  of  convening  the  people  geoeralfar 
Tested  in  the  prytanes  or  presidents  of  the  comNal 
of  Five  Hundred  f  P  k  i  t*]  ;  but  in  cases  of  »nA- 
den  em^gency,  and  especially  during  won,  the 
stiategi  vm  had  the  iwwer  of  calling  extnutdi> 
nary  meetTn?*,  for  which,  however,  if  we  may 
judjje  V)y  the  form  in  which  several  decrei-s  are 
dniwn  up,  the  consent  of  th:  senate  appears  to 
have  been  necsasaiy.  ( Dem.  Dt  Cor.  p.  249.) 
The  ibor  otdinaij  weetin^rs  of  every  prytany 
were,  nevertheless,  always  conveiied  by  the  pry- 
tanes, who  not  only  gave  a  previoos  notice  (wpo- 
Tpd^iv  vV  InA-voifar)  of  the  dqr  «f  asaembly, 
and  published  a  programme  of  the  subjects  to  be 
discussed,  but  also,  as  it  appears,  sent  a  crier  ronnd 
to  collect  the  citi7.ens  (mmiytty  rhv  Siinop,  Pol* 
lux,  viii.  95  ;  Harpocr.it  t.  v,  Kvpla  'EKKKucla  ; 
Dem.  e.  AriMofl.  p.  772.)  At  any  rate,  whenever 
the  strntefii  wished  to  convene  one  of  the  extm- 
ocdinary  assemblies,  notice  was  ceitainlj  given  of 
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it  bf  ■  piUic  fKoeiamtttiom  ;  far  as  Ulpka  (ad 
Ihmmtk.  de  fWt.  L«f.  p.  IDO,  m)  obterv  »,  thf«e 

peafkle  wen  soiataciaed  to  tkcn  bj  officca  tent 
IMM  fcr  thu  porpow  (irt  wi»wrtUwi»  «wr 

wtpJorrri).  Uitt  iiidf p«'r.drTit  nf  the  ri^^t  »hirh 
wc  have  mid  ihe  «uau^i  ptMteued  of  coaTeninK 
M  Mtmimiiiiary  meetiair,  it  wmld  mm  the 
caw  of  Pcricli*  (Thucyd.  ii.  2'2)  that  s  stratrcin 
luui  liie  cMiwer  uf  prevcnung  any  aMei»i»Iy  bcitag 
ttBtiL    It  il»  Iwwever,  important  to  ohanre,  that 

Wfw  talvnittd  tmtift  dhtnoig  wan  and  tonnotwitiii, 

nr  ;n  tTiv  p<-r*>n  of  a  di<<tiiiiriii»h<'<l  ctioractcr  likr 
Pericka  ;  and  that  apder  dilicn&t  cieemmttmmBm, 

wen?  alwnys  cnllt-d  hy  ihc  prytane*.  AH  p«'ri/ins 
who  did  Dot  uU-y  thr  ca!1  were  subject  to  a  line, 
aad  n  mgiatnt<Mi  niJI-^i  le  i  iawlw  fX^^la^X"^) 
■were  appoinu-<l,  wh'***-  duty  it  wai  tn  takr  mrc 
thai  th>.-  pvi3{^lc  Atu^ndt^  the  nieetiii^  and  U)  lc>vy 
finem  on  thoce  who  refused  to  da  (Pallax,  viii. 
104.)  With  a  view  to  this,  wUnitt  M  aaacinbiy 
wm  %o  be  held,  certain  pablic  tUres  (Xni4tu  or 
To^oToi)  wore  sfnt  round  t'>  8W<^«'(>  the  uw'onv,  mid 
ether  places  of  puhlic  naort,  with  a  rape  cotound 
vitk  vMnwSMNii.  Tfca  Jiftwwt  piWMni  wIwhi  difln 

r-jc-Tiu-n  met,  were  driven  hy  lh<\n  toward*  the 
ecclesia,  iunI  tbaw  who  tviumd  to  go  wtrrw  luarked 
by  the  rope  and  fined.    (Schol.  ad  Arut,  Aekar. 

•    ArUt<>phM«  «1M«  to  tkM  Mbjeet 

lu  the  lines 

B(-«ide»  thiv  all  the  r<>ad«  oxrefit  those  which  led 
to  the  aeetuig  were  biockcd  up  with  hardUs 
wUdi  WM»  abo  «Md  to  fctt«»  fai  tht 

piacf  of  a*!«-iiil'ly  iiKf^inst  the  intnisi'iri  of  p  'rv)ti« 
who  had  no  nght  to  be  ygetmtMi :  tiiieir  remoral  in 
the  btter  enae  aeeato  to  mart  serred  i»  a  rigaal  Ibr 
tb^  iidmixisioD  of  strangers  whn  might  wish  to 
peal  to  the  people.  (Deni.  r.  .Ve«sr.  p^  1.17  ').; 
Ab  ■iJHi—ai  wdatHMnt  i<>  nttaad,  with  the 
poofcr  classes,  was  the  fuatht  iKKXif^mrrutit,  or 
par  which  they  rccciTcd  for  it.  The  origioator  of 
this  practice  seems  to  have  U-en  n  person  named 
CallistratiM,  who  introduced  it  ^  imam  altor  the 
beginning  of  the  infloMMa  of  PericMk.**  The 
parnietit  itstlf,  uritfifiaJly  oil  fdi<tlu»,  w:w  aft»  r- 
warda  roiaed  to  three  hy  a  popular  hironrite  called 
Afywltiaa,  of  Cellytos.  The  incnsM  toak  place 
hut  a  short  tiino  I'rfore  the  Ecclesiazusae  of  Aria- 
tophanes  came  out,  or  about  Bl  c  39*2.  A  ticket 
(eikuffoAiOr)  appears  to  hare  been  given  to  those 
who  attended,  on  pmdacing  which,  at  the  close  of 
the  proceedings,  they  received  the  money  from  one 
the  thesmothetae.  (Aristoph.  Eeelt$.  295,  380.) 
Tlua  pajKMl»  homvar,  waa  sot  wmia  to  the 
ndicr  dsMM,  wIm  attotidaA  tlM  uamMws  gratis, 

and  are  tiieri-fure  call<'d  oiKinrot  SKKKr\aiaaTa.i 
by  the  poet  Antiphanes  in  a  indent  preserved 
W  AtWoMB  (vi  pc247,f).  The  mm  word 
oiK&airot  is  npplied  )(cnenil!y  ta  S  pMOD  vlw  re- 
ceives no  pay  fur  his  serv  ices. 

With  respect  to  the  right  of  attaadiBg,  wa  nay 
ohsrne  that  it  waa  enjoyed  by  all  legitimate  citi- 
tcii«  w  ho  w  ere  wf  tho  proper  age  (generally  solk 
pooed  to  be  twenty,  certainly  not  less  than  eigh- 
torn),  asd  not  hsbowing  UBdar  any  aHmim  or  ion 


wboM  yuMli  wata  balk  Mdi.  w  wko  had  bean 
piiinisi  wMi  the  fraedna  of  Aa  state,  uid  cn< 

rolled  in  the  r<n;iitrr  <>f  i«uno  dcniiia  cr  |iari/>h. 
(Don.  c  Sratr^  pu  1S80.)  Adopted  atircns,  how- 
(aai^'vafy,  wafa  aol  ^aahflaa  to  haU  thaoAsa 
f>f  urchrtfi  (if  iiny  priesth 'od.  (!>{.  \:  I.ITH.)  Di- 
cr<  pit  old  men  (T^porrst  oi  a^i|M*>e4,  perliaps 
ihoite  n)H<ve  i«ixty)«aMMl  tohavaheen  admitted, 
nlthoiij-h  it  )•  ti«'t  erprrsslT  *n  utated.  {Arislot. 
J'oitl.  iii.  I.)  blaves  oimI  ^mgiKrs  ol^a  were  cer* 
tatoljr  axdaded  (Ariataph.  TlesM.  294):  though 
siiwriani  waaU  of  mmt»  pum  whan  i|  waald  ba 
necmary  or  detaabia  to  admit  thM ;  and  ^m 

I  >eTiu>«thenei  ( r.  .\rtirr.  |i.  l.'C.V*  wo  liiav  iiiftT  that 

it  waa  oot  nniisnal  to  allow  ^inigacn  to  enter  b>> 
Mvii  «ha  cieaa  af  the  pnaaadfa^n,  when  tha  ami 

importAiit  huiinens  i>f  the  day  had  \x^  u  roiRhid-if; 
oUti-rwuie  tb«y  sumwI  itubtide.  (Aeack.  c.  tits. 
p.86.) 

The  J4rerfAt4T,  '  r  f  r'-i.-Tieri*,  who  rnjoyed  nearly 
cquAi  privilegps  'Mitti  I  lit:  ciliu  ui^  urv  l<y  Miiite 
thought  to  have  had  the  same  righta  as  adopt4?4 
cttiaens,  with  respect  to  voting  in  the  assenldy. 
( WolC  ad  Dem.  Lejd.  p.  70.)  This,  however,  seems 
very  doubtful  ;  at  ariy  rato  the  etymi>l<>i;v  of  tha 
word  itortkM  does  not  justify  such  an  »^ini«ai. 

la  tha  artida  Botrta  it  ii  aiphibadl  wba  tha 

prj'tnneii  and  iJh-  jir'-tlri  were  ;  and  we  m  :i\  li'  rn 
renutrk,  that  tl  miM  Ute  dtily  of  the  prot>dri  of  the 
same  tnhe,  under  the  pmidency  of  their  ehuMM 
(6  /wiffTttrTji  1,  to  !;iv  Ix'fnre  the  [K-fiplc  the  snbirrts 
to  be  discuieed  :  to  rt-ad,  or  uiu»«-  to  \h-  r«Md,  the 
prevkias  bill  vpatoiKtv^)  of  the  Mi^ite  ;  nnd 
to  give  permtssioa  (>»WfUM  vperiMroi)  to  tha 
speaken  to  address  the  people.  They  most  pro< 
bably  sat  on  the  steps  near  th'^  l-'mit,  t<>  which 
thajr  wan  an  ioiaa  aecaaiaaa  called  by  the  people. 
In  ntor  ttaies  th«y  araia  aisbtsd  hi  keeping  sraar 
(ti'Ko^Tula)  !  \  r'.i  ficnih  r«  of  the  presiding  tribe 
(1^  wpatiptV9vaa  ^uA^  Aetxh.  e.  CkmpL  p.  £3, 
and  Boiaa) ;  aad  tha  afleen  who  acted  aader 
t^fui,  the  "  w^neant»  at  arms  *'  were  the  crier  iS 
fVp^iU  the  ixyihiaji  buwmcn.    Thus,  m 

Aristophonea  (jfaian*.  24),  the  crier  says  to  a 
speaker,  who  was  out  of  order,  ad^i^tf^o  crryo,  and 
in  another  passage  the  ro^^ai  are  represented  aa 
dritcL'H^i;  a  drunken  man  out  of  the  assembly. 
(EccU*.  14 3b)  When  tha  distussiwi  apon  nny  sub* 
ject  had  tonaiaatad,  tha  chainaaa  af  the  proedri,  if 

he  thoncht  pr  >[ier,  put  the  qumtioti  t'>  the  vote: 
we  read  in  some  instances  of  his  refusing  to  do  su 
(Xen.  Afent.  L  I.  f  18  ;  Tb«ie.  vL  14.) 

Previous,  howcrrr.  tn  the  comTnerircment  nf 
any  busuieM,  it  was  uuuil  tu  aiaku  a  lustra- 
tion or  purification  of  the  place  where  tha  aa- 
sembiy  was  held.  This  was  performed  by  aa 
oAiciating  priest  called  the  PeriiHarekMa  (vspitrrlap- 
X*' \  a  name  given  to  him  because  he  «-ent  before 
tha  laatml  rictiM  (Tdt  viip^ana)  at  thajr  wen 
cantad  noad  tha  baaadaiy  of  tha  phKa«  Tha 

favourite  \!<  tim»  were  »ui  kini?  [>i^*  (x^'P^'"*)  • 
blood  of  which  was  sprinkled  aboot  the  seats,  and 
thair  hadict  aflcmaida  thnwa  hito  the  aea. 
(^krhoL  atl  Arittopk.  Le,  ad  Jtsrh.  <*.  Timar.  p. 
48.)  After  the  peristian  h  the  crier  followed, 
hunting  iaeeme  in  n  ce>i!>er.  When  these  cere< 
mrmica  were  concluded,  the  crier  proclaimed  silence, 
atid  then  offered  np  a  prayer,  in  which  the  gods 
were  implored  to  liless  the  proceedings  of  the  meet- 
ing, aad  bring  down  daMuctioB  ou  all  thoaa  who 
w«to  hanilely  dispaasd  Imfdi  tha  tlita,  or  wba 
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tniitoroQBly  plotted  ita  overthrow,  or  receired  brib«« 
for  misleading  and  deceiving  the  people.  (Ariatoph. 
Tkmmt.  330.)  On  the  cooclujion  of  thia  jnjrcHr 
tNUtn«M  began,  and  the  tint  subject  propoted  «m 
iairl  to  be  linnight  forward,  7rp<iiiTov  ju«Ta  rbi  Itpd. 
(Dem.  c  Timocr,  p.  706.)  We  miut,  howcTcr,  un- 
dicnlind  tlHrt  U  WM  iUf«il  to  impoM  to  the  eeelera 
particular  ineasure  unless  it  had  prcvimiily  re- 
Mtved  the  sanction  of  the  senate,  or  been  formally 
nfemd  bjr  tlMl  Im^TJP  *^  people,  under  the  title 
of  a  9poto6x.tvna.  Thr;  fw«rtTih!r,  ncTertheless, 
bad  the  power  of  altering  a  previous  decree  of  the 
•enate  as  might  seem  fit.  Further  information  on 
thif  point  wiii  be  fMmd  imder  Bovlm,  to  which  we 
naj  add,  aceotdroir  to  SchanMUin  (Mh  (hmitii  f,  c.U), 
that  the  olijt.-ct  of  tiic  Inw,  mentiont-d  by  the  t^in- 
marians  {'Awpoiouktvrw  ftifiif  ^^f^^/ta  curifvcu 
Ir  HmV%  Memt  to  hvn  hton,  not  to  proTide 
thn"  n  T  motion  shoiilfl  be  proposed  In  the  as*emhlv 
iiiiUss  prifviotisly  approved  vt  by  the  senate,  but 
mthcr  that  no  subject  shotdd  be  preeented  fordis- 
cug*ion  to  the  pooplo,  about  which  a  bill  of  the 
senate-  had  not  been  drawn  up  and  read  in  the  a*' 
ftembly. 

The  privilige  of  addicising  the  assemblj  was 
not  eonmied  to  any  chm  or  age  amongst  thooo  who 

had  the  ri^ht  to  be  pro.ioiit ;  all,  without  any  dis- 
tiDctioo,  were  invited  to  do  so  by  the  prochunation 
(T(f  jtitftiw  ^MXenu)  whiek  waa  mado  bjr  the 
crier  after  the  pmcdri  had  trone  through  the  n<>ces- 
•ary  preliminaries,  and  laid  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion befMW  th«  meeting  ;  for  tlMlllgl^  aiiiwillhiy  to 
the  institutions  of  S<ilon,  those  p#mona  who  were 
above  fifty  years  of  age  ought  to  have  been  called 
upon  to  speak  fint  (Aesch.  e.  CUsipk.  p.  54),  this 
ngaktkn  had  in  the  dm  of  Arittophanea  become 
qaito  oMeta  (Dem.  Os  Cbr.  p.«tft ;  Ariatoph. 
Ac/iiim.  43.)  Tlie  speakers  arc  sometimes  simply 
called  ol  waplorrtSfOoA  appoir  to  have  worn  a  croMm 
of  tayrUe  on  their  haada  whtte  addressing  the  as- 
ermbly,  to  intmiata|  perhaaa»  that  they  were  then 
retire.M-iitatives  of  the  people,  and  like  the  arcbous 
when  crowiit^  inviolable.  (Aristopb.  EecU$.  130, 
147.)  They  were  by  an  old  law  required  to  con- 
fine themselves  to  the  subject  before  the  meeting, 
and  keep  tlnTti»eh  to  the  discussion  of  one  thing 
at  A  time,  and  forbidden  to  indolge  io  wairilona  or 
almsive  language:  the  bar,  however,  bait  in  the 
time  of  Aristophanes  become  neglected  and  almost 
ibfgotten.  (Aesch.  c  Timor,  p.  5  ;  Aristoph. 
Eedm.  143.)  The  neat  infinential  and  pnetiied 
nkers  nf  the  assembly  were  geocndly  dialm* 
giiishcd  by  the  name  of  prfjropts. 

After  the  apenkaia  had  ceiidaded,  any  one  waa 
at  liberty  to  propose  a  decree,  whether  drawn  up 
beforehand  or  inuncd  in  the  meeting  (*£r  8i)^ 
avyypJup^aQax,  Phit  Garg.  p.  451),  which,  how- 
ever, it  was  necessary  to  present  to  the  proedri, 
that  they  might  see,  in  conjuncUen  with  the  vojuo. 
^^AoKfr,  whether  there  was  ctrntained  in  it  aay- 
thii^  injtthous  to  the  state,  or  contrary  to  the 
enstinf  hws.  (PeUaz,  viiL  IM.)  If  not,  H  «m 
rrTtri  h\-  thn  r-irr  ;  tfimrj'i,  f'ven  after  the  reading, 
lijc  chairman  ecu  ill  jirtuui  it  bein^  put  to  the  vote, 
tmlcaa  his  opposition  was  overborne  by  threatji  and 
clamours,  (.\esch. /><!  fa/j.  Z^*7,  p.  Private 
individuals  al«o  could  do  the  i>an)o,  by  engaging 
upon  oath  (inrmtkoaia)  to  bring  against  the  author 
•f  any  meastue  they  might  object  to,  an  accontion 
catted  a  yptu^  weipuy6ttMr.  I  ^  however,  the  chair- 
WB  nfimi  to  mhadt  aiqr  faatti—  to 
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of  the  pe«^ple,  he  nii^'ht  be  proceeded  against  by 
emdeixiM  (Plat.  A}>ol.  |^  32)  ;  and  if  he  allowed  the 
people  to  vote  noon  a  prepoMl  which  waa  eontniy 
to  existing  comntMawnal  hwa,  be  was  in  semeeasea 
liable  to  athnia.  (Dem.  c.  '/'  ■  i  ;i  71'^>  If,  on 
the  contrary,  no  opposition  uf  this  »urt  was  offered 
to  a  propoMd  decree,  the  votes  of  the  people  were 
taken,  liy  the  permission  of  the  chairman  and  » ith 
the  consent  of  the  rest  uf  the  proedri :  whence  the 
permission  is  said  to  have  been  given  sonietimcs 
by  the  proedri  and  sometimes  by  the  chairman, 
who  is  also  simply  called  6  wp6«SpoSj  jost  as  the 
proedri  are  sometimes  stvbd  prytanca.  (Aesch. 
e.  OtoqgyL  p.  64  ;  Dem.  c  Meid.  p.  617.)  The  de- 
cision of  the  people  was  given  cither  by  show  tt 
hands,  r  liy  1  .illot,  i.  s.  by  casting  p«'bble3  into 
urns  (KoitffKoi)  ;  the  fiofmer  was  expressed  by  the 
word  x**^**^*  ^  h»Ug  by  <N»y**<lait  al> 
though  the  tivn  tr-nr,%  are  frequently  ronfounded. 
The  more  u»ual  method  of  voting  was  by  show  of 
bands,  as  being  moca  expeditieas  and  coBvanjaal 
(XfipoTi»la).  The  process  was  as  follows  :  —  the 
crier  first  procbiimed  that  all  those  who  were  in 
iiivour  of  a  pro]>osed  measure  i'hould  bold  op  their 
hands  (fry  io«S4  «.  r.  A.  d^drs*  tV  X^P*)  i  than 
he  procbuned  that  all  tbeae  who  were  oppessd  to 
it  should  do  the  samr  f  "^ra'  Sokc?  k.  t.  K):  they 
did  so,  and  the  cner  then  formed  as  accurate  an 
idea  as  possible  of  the  nnmbers  far  and  i^aiaal 
(f)pl9ntt  -rii  x**P**)*  t^'s  chairman  of  the 
meeting  pronounced  the  opinion  of  the  nv^oriQr. 
(Snidas,  s.  e.  Kartxtiporin^w.)  In  this  wajr 
most  matters  of  public  interest  were  determined. 
Vote  by  ballot  {Kpv€Siiv\  on  the  other  hand,  was 
only  tued  in  a  few  special  cases  determined  by 
kw  (  as,  foe  inatanciy  whwi  npwpoaitisD  was  made 
for  albwinv  tboaa  who  bad  lamnd  ofMa  to  appeal 
to  the  people  for  restitution  of  their  fonner  riirlits ; 
or  for  inflicting  cxtnundiniiy  pwnishnwata  on  atro- 
cious offenders,  and  genenOy,  upon  nay  aatttf 
which  affected  privato  persons.  (Dem.  c  Timtxv. 
pp.  715,  719.)  In  cases  of  this  sort  it  was  settled 
by  law,  that  a  decree  should  not  be  valid  unless  six 
thousand  citizens  at  least  voted  hi  favour  of  it.  This 
was  by  far  the  majority  of  those;  citizens  w  ho  were 
ill  the  habit  of  attending  ;  for,  in  time  of  war  the 
number  never  amounted  to  fira  thmrmd,  and  in 
thne  of  peace  seldom  to  ten  tboosand.  (Thnc; 
vii.  72.) 

With  respect  to  the  actual  mode  of  voting  by 
ballot  in  the  eodeeia  we  have  no  enlain  tnCwM* 

tion  ;  but  it  was  probaldy  the  same  as  in  th.^  rnurts 
uf  law,  namely,  by  means  of  black  and  while  peb- 
bles, or  shells,  put  into  urns  (koHitkih)  ;  the  wbila 
for  adoption,  the  black  for  rejection  of  any  givan 
mca&ure.    {Schcl.  ad  Ariat.  r&$p.  DSl). 

The  determination  or  decree  of  the  people  was 
called  «  J*a^ihisma  (^fr^^^X  wbian  jnouailjr 
signifies  n  Inw  proposed  to  an  assembly,  ana  ap> 
proved  of  by  the  people.  The  fonn  for  drawinfj 
up  the  PssphMaa  varied  in  diffoeatages.  [Bot; LS.  ] 

We  new  cone  to  the  diwnimal  of  thennembty  ; 
the  order  for  which,  when  business  was  over,  vns 
given  by  the  piytanes  (IXwroy  r^i>  imiXrioiay)^ 
through  the  proclamation  of  the  crier  to  the  peopin 
(Aristoph.  Jiiam.  173)  ;  and  as  it  wax  nf^t  nf 
tomary  to  coutiiuuc  meetings  which  usvuiiiy  bt-gan 
early  in  the  morning  (liL  20)  till  after  umset,  if 
one  day  were  not  ifficimt  for  the  completion  of 
any  business,  it  wna  ndJotniMd  to  the  next  Bat 
m  munVfy  wm  ■wnaiinm  bnikeB  up  if  wkj  mn. 
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irhetW  MUgiitf  ie  or  prirate  indiTidtnlv  dMlaml 
that  b*  MW  an  QniaT«urab)«  omen,  or  perceived 
thunder  and  hen uti:.  1  suiidt*n  apio-aranci-  <>f 
>  «iM,  «c  Um  cbock  of  an  cactbqvakc,  or  anj 
«f  «h»  kM  «rfM  tiatfilpfH, 
wa«  a  mlBcicnt  rf^&^on  for  the  haatj  adjoumttieiit 
«(  an  ■awmMy.  (Axbtoph.  A^ii6.  579  ;  Ibiic  t. 
4€.) 

{>av««  alrrativ  »lat«^d  in  tr^nrml  t'Ttnu.  thai 
all  tuattt-ra  ut  fmbUe  aiid  fva^aoMoi  mtci>-M,  w  :i(^th«-r 
lanHfcn  v  domMlMi^PlVi  dtttrmined  inxm  by  the 
people  in  their  aMcnbliea,  and 
this  ankle  bjr  atating  in  detail  what  mmm  of  thne 
ntattm  were.  (>n  thia  point  Juliiit  i'oilux  (viti. 
9h  I  :nt(>nna  Ml  that  m  tha  fin*  aaaenblj  ot  evenr 
prruiny.  whidl  «•»  cdM  M^k  ^X*<^«*^ 
ot  ih>?  iTuii'i>timtea  wai  held  ;  t. '-.  ait  in<|aiMtion 
into  their  condact*  which,  if  it  pfuve4  uafitTour- 
aUiV  ^M*  MUrw«d  ¥f  their  depoaitMi.  la  tha 
•anic  aswrnbly,  moimTpr,  the  tl^ayytKiat  nr  <»x- 
tra<>rdii)aiy  mtiunmUuus  «  ci\r  Isdd  U.-furc  the  peo* 
as  weU  at  aB  matten  idating  to  the  wmteh  aa4 
ward  of  the  country  of  Attica  ;  the  regular  officen 
aiso  read  over  the  litta  of  coofiKated  property,  and 
the  name*  of  thoae  who  had  entered  upon  inberit- 
aaecai.  The  teeooA  was  davaled  to  the  hearing  of 
tfcaaa  who  appeared  Mbia  the  people  at  auppli' 
anU  for  »omf  favour,  or  for  the  priMlnr*-  of  ad- 
dieanca  the  anemblj  witheitt  iacamoR  a  penalty 
la  t^f  atkraiit  nmU  haee  been  Ikbie, 

or  for  indftnnitr  prpviotis  to  fivins;  infonnaUnti 
about  any  cnme  m  which  ihty  »«.tu  accumpitccA. 
Ib  alt  tlMaa  caiea  it  waa  nrccmry  to  obtain  an 
tSttOy  t.  «.  a  apecial  penniaaion  or  imnanily.  In 
the  third  aaaembly,  amfaaaoulon  from  foreign  ttatet 
were  receiTed.  In  the  fivorth,  rdigiom  aodallMr 
•  9i  iha  atate  were  dieoMMd. 
rtiiiaiem,  compared  with  what  ii 
•aid  onder  El*tAS<.Ki.i.i,  it  ap(M>ar«  that  hi  r.i'^.  ^ 
whwh  ve^iiired  aa  extraordinary  tnal,  the  oeo^t 
ttmtthmm  aeted  in  a  jadidal  eapactty,  allnaafb 
thev  uinallv  referred  »u(h  matters  to  tlic  tnurt  of 
the  Heiiaea.  There  ncxr,  hon  rrrr,  other  caaee  in 
which  thayaxacciaed  a  juiiuial  ;ioweri  thai,  kg 
ioataooe,  tiie  proedri  oooki  ex  dficio  proaectite  an 
isdiTidoal  before  the  people  for  miaconduct  in  the 
eccleaia.    (  A each.  e.  Timmnk,  p.  6.)    Again,  on 

lali  hdaia  tha  pespl*  hi  aaMmbly,  withaal 

formaiit  making  a  regular  imp«':ichnient  ;  and  nl- 
thoogh  the  fiaai  determination  in  caaet  of  thia  tort 
waa  ^aawltpr  irfiRad  to  a  aaark  af  hiw,  stfll  Aaia 
»«?Ttii  nn  reason  to  donbt  that  th«?  people  niij^ht 
hatre  taicen  oofcnisaoce  of  them  in  aueiuUy,  and 
MB  aa  judgea  ;  jott  ai  they  did  in 
inatjuicea  of  heinous  and  notorious  crimes, 
eren  when  no  one  came  forward  with  an  aeeosa- 
tion.  Moreover,  in  turbulent  and  excited  times, 
if  a*qr  had  incurred  the  dunkaM>i«fthe|NMpla, 
dbi^  vat  aafrtqneotly  pawBB  lanaaary  aMitaaee 

upon  him,  wiihotit  any  repird  Uj  tiio  rr'ijiilar  ami 
eatahliahed  forma  of  proceeding :  as  exanipias  of 
which  w»  aaqr  BMBtiM  tha  caaes  of  Demoethenes 

tij\A  Vhir'-^r..  The  profcoiintfs  «nn<-«l  wpofoA^  ami 
dwaryytKia  were  also  instituted  before  the  people: 

Anther  iBfomiatioa  with  MpMl  ia  thm  k  gi««i 
Knder  those  heads. 

The  legiahitiTe  power*  of  the  people  in  assembly, 
ao  far  aa  they  were  deAncd  by  the  enactments  of 
■ilad}  ia        Mrkliy  spcak- 
vidMI  fialtliM  Aa  ifuit  af 
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the  Athenian  eonstitatittn,  ha  iithcr  tipaaled  or 
enacted,  except  by  the  court  of  dM  Hs^iaKrai :  it 
miitht,  howeTcr,  doultl*  liappen  that  ifftflofutrm 
pasMrd  by  tha  assemblies  had  lafamwia  la  awmai 
and  I  ii—iai  abj»c<a.aB4wnalh«alba  rStiaiHy 

rrtuoi  or  f  N'»\ioi  H  BTK*il  ;  riiorei.v.  r,  if  we 

amy  juJ^e  by  the  complaints  of  Uemostbenes,  it 
appcBft  that  hi  his  days  lha  faMlitMfaiia  Salaa 
had,  in  thia  rerj-icrT,  falicji  into  iti/mfie.  nnd  that 
new  laws  were  made  b^  the  ^ntpk-  ct^iUwl'tt'ly  iu 
assMBhly,  wkhoal  tha  mterrention  of  the  court  «f 

p.  744  }  Arirtai 


the  nomothetae. 
Fohi.  ir.  4.) 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  state,  and  all  matten 
cnnaartad  with  it»  aad  than>giikiiaaaadapfcap>ii> 
tioa  af  tha  taaaa  and  laiatiaaa.  warn,  as  we  aiight 

exp«"ct,  iiel«'m>!t)efl  u(i<in  liv  tlir  jwojiU-  in  nxm-m'il  v. 
The  domestic  economy  of  the  state  wns  under  the 
MaM  aaperinteadeare  {  a  fcet  which  foUas  hviatf ^ 

expfcasr>s  liy  inforruini:  im  ihnl  t*  ■  .  (r  di'i  iitrd 
in  the  fuiulh  OAM^iuLly  Ttpi  Itptntf  xat  Sfj^uMriaw, 
<. «.  on  all  matterm,  whether  spiritual  m  teciilart 
which  the  citizens  rolb^tiTely  had  an  inierrtt. 
Such,  for  example,  says  Srhtiinaen  (p.  298),  **  are 
the  priesthood,  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  all 
other  sacred  things  ;  the  tnasury,  the  public  huid, 
and  public  property  in  general  ;  the  raagistncy, 
th»-  riiurt«,  the  law*  and  iiii«titutioiii  of  ttii^  »tate, 
and,  in  tine,  the  state  itaelf :  "  in  connection  with 
which  we  nay  ahMta«»  thai  Aa  am  itiaf  t  for  tha 
flicii' 11  of  nin»'i<tratps  wrre  chU'-iI  apxaiptateu, 
l«i»tJy,  as  .Scltoiitaiu)  remarks,  **  the  p«^>(>le  likewise 
determined  in  sasi  nibly  afMB  lha  pti»)>ricty  ot  MB* 
fcrring  rewards  and  honours  on  such  citiaens  or 
strangers,  or  even  foreign  states,  as  had  in  any 
manner  signally  benefitted  the  commonwealth.** 
It  ia  h»4^  aiiiiiMaiiiB  mid,  that  tha  a^gaifiaBiiNi 
af  a  tvhgMM  asawauly  er  shurch,  which  swhaia 

bore  in  liitrr  tiagea,  spranir  from  iU  rarlicr  ineaning 
of  an  asaenbly  in  araeial,  whether  of  the  coa- 
flthacaej^  af  a  whda  Mala,  or  aT  Hi  tah-divi. 
iinn«.  f^eh  at  trihaaaad  fnl«i»  flee  Th  •  t>  ' -  ^  ,,4 
UaMt'N.  [K.  U  J 

KCCI>E'TI  (IxitXifrw),  waa  the  name  of  aa 
aasembly  at  Sparta,  and  sceios  to  have  been  the 
same  as  the  so-called  ktmr  anemUy  lunpii  ku- 
Aavudni  VacAa'ia,  Xen.  //«//.  iii.  3.  S  8).  Ita 
aaaM  aaema  ta  iadicala  a  aelad  aMaUj,  bat  it  k 
difleall  ta  datsnafaw  af  what  panaaa  it  a^aa  aaa^ 

;  sinr  ■,  Viiiwp^cr,  Xrimjiliii;)  (fffll.  ii.  4.  ?  .H8) 

mentions  the  cphors  along  with  and  aa  distinct 
ftaai  it|  wa  cniaal  anih  TiMbmui  CflMMLAbaiMk 

p.  1 00)  and  Wachsmnth  ( HrU.  A  Hfr.  toL  i.  pp.  464, 
690,  2d  editX  consider  it  as  having  consisted  of 
the  Spartan  magistiatai^  witt  the  addition  of  soma 
deputies  elected  from  among  the  <iii/itiii.  As, 
however,  the  iKaAfrrei  do  not  occur  until  the  period 
when  the  franchise  had  been  granted  to  a  great 
Bomber  of  freedmcn  aad  aliena,  aad  when  tha 
manher  of  ancient  ntiatnt  bad  beea  eanaiderably 

t}iini>fd,  it  dm  *  not  mvih  iin|iriilioiMc  tl'at  llir-  Icfucr 
assembly  consisted  exclusively  of  aacicat  citiaens, 
either  m  or  eat  «f  aOea ;  aad  thb  ■uupnalilaa 
»<'frn«;  rrry  wi  11  tn  ajrrep  with  the  feet,  tri.it  tli.  v 
apncar  to  have  always  been  jealously  waurbful  m 
apaJdkg  tha  ancient  constitution,  aaid  in  prevent- 
mg  any  innovation  that  might  be  made  by  tha 
ephors  or  the  new  citiiens.  (Thirlwall,  Hitt.  of 
Greer*^  iv.  p.  872,  Ac.) 
Tha  whale  aolQaat  of  tha  lKK\irr«t  ia  hmdvad  ia 
~  lhUn»llM4thNihllHaMaa 
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of  thif  ananUv  ia  not  nMatiaiwd,  U  exitted  kng 
before  the  Pennn  mm,  atid  Aftt  w  mmy  cmm  in 

which  tin*  mii«iBtnitf9  (t^'Xtj,  Sf>xu>  ^iv  <  r  o^x*') 
an  laid  to  have  made  decrees,  the  maguitzate*  are 
■Hentioned  instead  at  tiw  ftatkirm,  of  wlm  they 
wtTc  the  chief  members.  This  last  supposition  is 
rejected  by  MUller  {JJor.  iii.  S,  §  10),  who  ob- 
serves that  tibo  HgistWteis  were  often  said  to  haTe 
decreed  a  nii*astire  (etpccially  in  furci^jn  af&irs), 
though  it  tuul  hecQ  di«cuss<-d  Wfore  the  whole 
anoaibly  and  approred  by  it ;  for  the  magistmtos 
wo  the  repratratttitnoa  and  Uio  otffMUi  of  tb« 
•Biemblr,  and  acted  in  its  name.  Miller  is  also 
of  opinion  that  fK/cXTjrot  ajid  iKKKrjvUiBn  identical, 
and  distinct  bam  the  lesser  assembly,  which  he 
comiders  t»  liaY»  htm  a  kind  of  teleet  nwably. 

But  hi->  arL'ivrnrnt^i  nn  thi?  pfiirit  nrc  not  convincing. 
The  iKK\jfToi  and  the  Icss^t  assembly  ore  mrn- 
tkmed  abcNUt  the  same  time  in  Grecian  history,  and 
previons  to  that  time  we  hear  of  no  nnsonihly, 
except  the  n'^ukx  iKK\ii<rla  of  all  the  Spartans, 
(See  Xon.  /leU.  r.  H  §  33,  vl  3.  §  3.)  [L-S.] 

E'CDICUS  (l«SMot>,  the  nana  of  an  ottcer  in 
many  of  tfie  towna  of  Asia  Minor  during  the  Ro- 
man dominion,  whose  principal  duty  waa  the  care 
of  the  public  monoy,  and  the  pcosecution  of  all  par* 
tiea  trio  owed  HMni^  to  the  aMe,  Tbe  ward  is 
translated  in  the  aTiru-nr  (glossaries  by  eogHUor,  an 
attorney.  (Cic.  ad  Fam,  xiiL  66  ;  Plio.  £p.  x. 
ill;  OronoriiUL  </«  Settert  \r.  3.  p.  277.) 
E'CDOSTS  (fitJoff.r).  f  FKNt?*.] 
KCIU'NOS  (^X'*-"?).  [DiKK.] 
ECLOIJKI.S  {iKKoyih).  {EisPHoaA.] 
ECMARTY'RIA  {iitfmftTvpla^  sign^  the 
deposition  of  a  witness,  who,  by  reason  of  ahsnMo 
nlmxid,  or  illness,  was  unalile  [  >  attinid  in  ccurL 
His  statement  was  taken  down  in  writing,  in  the 
pwencs  of  penmia  expressly  appointed  to  tceeive 
It,  and  afterwards,  njK»n  their  Bweariiifj  to  its  iden- 
tity, was  read  as  evidence  in  tbe  caose.  They 
wen  said  /m^nptty  r^r  iNyM^nffv :  the  absent 
wittie-*",  iKfiapTvpily:  the  party  who  proaired  the 
evidence,  iKt*af>rvpla»  rotfifftfcu.  It  was  considered 
as  the  testimony  of  the  deponent  himself,  not  that 
of  the  ceitif  jiog  witneseco,  and  tbor^Dce  did  not 
eone  within  tlie  description  of  heaisay  eridenoe, 

which  (except  the  declaration  of  a  deceased  per- 
son) was  not  admissible  at  Athens.  The  law 
waa,  krn^^m  pMprvpttp  rfft»sj>ret,  hifuifrrvplav 

W  ihrcpopfou  Atol  iivrdrou.  Thi?  de{>onent  (like 
any  other  witness)  was  iiabie  to  aii  acliun  for  tkl»e 
ieetiiBony  if  the  contents  of  the  deposition  were 
untrue,  unless  he  could  show  thnt  it  was  incor- 
rectly taken  down  or  fortfed,  m  w  hich  case  the 
certifying  witnesses  would  be  liable.  Therefore 
(laaena  tella  oa)  it  was  osoai  to  aelect  penuie  of 
ffood  diaracter  to  reeeife  sneh  eridenee,  and  to 

Have  as  many  of  them  as  ]io9sible    (Isaeiis,  J)e 
I'ifrr.  Hertdl  23,  24,  ed.  Uckk.  ;  Dem.  e.  Stepk. 
pp.  1130. 1131.)  [MaitrntrA.]  [CILK.] 
E'CPHORA  (iKtpopd).  [FiNUs.] 
ECP  H  Y  L  LO  P  H  O'RIA  (jtK^vJOiofopia).  [  Ex  - 
aiLtuM.] 

KCIILEUS.  [EgrrrF'-^f 
E  DERE  ACTIO  NhM.    [  Actio.] 
£D1CTUM.    The  Jus  Kdicendi,  or  power  of 
nialcing  edietB,  beknged  to  the  higher  magiitiatus 
populi  Romani,  irat  it  was  principally  exereiied  by 

the  two  praetors,  the  [tractor  urlKums  and  the 

piaelor  percgrinus,  whose  jurisdiction  was  exercised 
laihepfoviMeitqrthe  pneeeii  Tltecamle  aedtles 


also  made  many  edkti^  and  their  jarisdktioB  wae 
eterased  (onder  the  empire  at  least)  ia  the  pro- 

vlnciac  1"  ji  ili  K'  rrsani  by  the  quaestors.  (Gains, 
i.  6.)  There  was  no  edict  promulgated  in  the  pm- 
Tineke  Ceeearia.  The  trihonea,  eeaeors,  and  pooti- 

fioes  alvi  pmrnnli^ted  edicts  rrlatinpf  to  the  matters 
of  their  respective  jorisdietions.  The  edicta  are 
emmerated  by  Qdoa  among  tbe  sources  of  Romaa 
law,  and  this  port  of  the  Romnn  law  it  sometimee 
called  in  the  Paudect,  Jus  Honomriuni  (Dig.  44. 
tit.  7.  s.  52),  apparenUy  because  the  edicts!  power 
belonged  to  theee  aagietiKtce  only  who  had  the 
lisiMNve,  and  tiot  eo  nwidi  ad  honorera  praeUaaiu. 
(Dig.  I.  tit  1.  s.  7.)  As  the  f  of  the  pra<-tor9 
were  the  most  important,  the  jus  hooorariuin  was 
sometiiaes  called  jus  piieteriiii ;  bit,  properly, 
the  jus  honorarium  was  the  term  tinder  WBin  was 
comprehended  all  tbe  edietnl  law. 

Edictm  dgwMee,  genemlly,  any  public  notice 
made  by  a  competent  authority  (Tacit  Juti.  i.  7  • 
lAv.  xxxL  6,  ii.  30).  But  it  specially  signifies, 
under  the  republic,  a  rule  promulgated  by  a  mngia- 
trstus,  which  waa  done  \f  wiiting  it  on  an  ^bom, 
and  plnring  it  in  a  eeaepieiMNts  place,  *  Vnim  de 
,>I  III )  r  V  t  '  legi  potest."  From  this  cirrumslniice, 
the  Edict  was  considered  to  be  a  part  of  the  jus 
scriptnm.  As  the  ofiee  of  a  iMgiitHilws  wae 
animal,  the  rules  promulgated  by  a  predecessor 
were  not  Innding  on  a  sncoessor,  but  he  might 
confirm  or  adopt  the  rales  of  his  predecessor,  and 
introduce  them  into  his  owu  Edict,  and  hence  such 
adopted  roles  were  called  cdictum  tralatitium  (Cic. 
nd  AtL  iiL  23,  T.  21  ;  ad  Fam,  iii.  8  ;  in  Vcrr. 
u  45),  cf  tre^  as  eppoeed  te  edietam  BOTanu  A 
rspenttnom  edictnra  was  that  rvie  which  was  made 

(prout  res  incidit)  for  the  oi  i  a  i  >ii.     [In  Vrrr.  iii. 

14.)  A  perpctuum  edictam  was  that  mle  which 
was  made  by  the  magistratns  es  entering  upon 

office,  and  which  was  intended  to  apply  to  all  cases 
to  which  it  was  i^icable,  daring  tao  year  of  his 
office :  hence  it  was  somedaee  called  aba  annaa 
lex.  It  was  not  called  pcrpctnurn  because  the 
rules  were  fixed,  but  because  each  praetor  pub- 
lished his  edict  upon  entering  on  his  office,  and 
thus  thoe  was  a  perpetoam  (ewtinaoasl  edietaak 
Until  it  became  the  praellee  fcr  magtetrataa  to 
adopt  the  edicta  of  their  predeccssfr^  tin  edicta 
could  not  form  a  body  of  permanent  binding  rules ; 
bat  when  this  praetiee  became  eennMn,  Ae  eiUeta 

(edlctura  trahititium)  soon  constituted  a  Inrc^  ><odT 
of  Uw,  which  waa  practically  of  as  much  injport- 
once  as  any  other  part  of  the  law.  The  several 
j-diftn,  r,hen  thus  estnblished,  were  designated  by 
the  names  of  their  promulgators,  as  the  Edietum 
Carbonianum  ;  or  they  were  named  with  reference 
to  the  formula,  and  the  actio  whidi  they  eeta^ 
Wished,  as  Aqoitiana,  Pnblieiana,  RBttKeaa: 

The  origin  of  the  edictal  power  cajmot  be  his- 
torically shown  i  bat  as  the  piaetw  was  a  magisbate 
established  Ibr  the  adnhiistratian  of  jutiee  oa  ae- 

count  of  the  ocrii;inr;nrn  nf  thr  ronstils,  and  the 
consular  power  was  the  representative  of  the  kingly 
noirer,  it  aeens  that  the  jus  edicendi  may  have 
been  a  remnant  of  the  kinply  prerogatiTe.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  edittaJ  power  was  early 
exercised,  and  so  fax  established,  that  the  jus  pnte- 
torioai  was  a  xeceraieed  dtfisiaa  of  law  in  and 
befNK^  time  of  ^een>  (la  Vmrr.  i.  44),  in  whoea 
age  the  study  of  the  Edict  formed  a  part  of  the 
regular  study  of  the  btw.  {fU  Leg.  i.  5,  ii  23.) 
The  «dkl  of  the  aedilet  thoot  the  hayh«  aai 
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17)  f^km  MistiMMt  AcMitiw  tarn  alMM  to  bjr 

Plautuj  (C jpf.\r.  2,  V.  ;  ,-in<l  an  iil'ut  th<- 
pnrtor  PerFgrinoi  u  mentioncii  in  the  Lex  f  iaiiuM! 
Ctn}pfRa<>,  vhich  prob«blr  Mongt  to  tlw  b«gin- 
n^  ii;  (if  ihf  eighth  century  i>f  th<'  cUr.  TTir  [-""X 
Comciio,  ikc  ^7,  pronded  agiiiuM  uLum!*  oI  tite 
edictal  p^wer,  hj  dedMng  ifcM  the  pneton  ihiMild 
d<<fi<ie  it)  perticolar  caeea,  confonoftbly  to  their 
perpetual  edict.  The  ediete  made  in  the  proviocee 
are  ofien  mentioDMl  bj  Cicero.  Ther  were  fouitded 
oa  tiM  adktaai  orkintim.  thaofll'tiMJ  tikawiM 
compteheaied  mles  a;i]>licable  mUr  to  tW  ad- 
nimi-tmtion  i-f  justu-o  iti  the  {>ni\ ittn-'*,  ;ind  io  f;ir 
thcjr  were  pnperly  edictaia  jooiriadale.  Thu* 
CSeaia  (mi  AM.  ^  I)  «qr*»  tkat  ka  paaia%alrd  in 
hie  prorince  two  edict*  ;  one  pmrinr ial>-,  which, 
among  athcr  natters,  contained  every  thutg  ihni 
nhui  to  tha  publicani,  aod  aaalWr,  to  which  he 
pT.-*i5  nn  mTn%  p-latina-  to  matters  of  which  he 
*»  ex  edicto  ct  jiuatulaji  et  fieri  aolenC"  As 
to'aU  iha  nat,  he  made  no  edict,  but  declared  that 
be  valid  fana  all  his  decreat  (daecau)  vmm  the 
•diets  ■l%aBa.  It  appears,  tbeii,  <kai  ill  wm  time 
<if  Cicrr»  th*"  cdicta  nlrtadv  f<>nii<'<l  a  lar^f  Ixxiy 
of  law,  vhteli  is  coofinaed  ht  tha  iact,  th^  in 
bs  tiM,  an  attoaipl  had  ban  ainadjr  ada  to 
red-Jco  it  into  order,  anJ  to  coniinrtit  <in  it  8er- 
vim  bulpiciiUi  the  great  jurist  and  orator,  the 
flrioid  aad  mtOmmfmmf  «f  Cirer<\  addressed  to 
Bratns  tim  t<>tt  ihnrt  brwks  mi  the  Kdu  t,  m'hii  h 
aaa  fuUuwed  bj  the  wi  rk  of  Otiliua  (Puuipi>uiuii, 
I>i|r.  I.  tit.  2.  s.  2)  ;  though  wa  do  not  know 
viMthw^  the  work  of  Ofiltas  wm  aa  acimpi  to 
ceOeetand  the  Tarloot  cdicta,  ltk«  tha  aab- 

t  qu<"nt  roiiipilation  of  Julian,  or  a  ci>iniii«Titary 
like  those  Mf  maaj  suhnqneat  jurists  iOtiiias 
adirtOHi     ilwii  fdmm  dBigilw  compasait). 

Th«»  object  of  the  Edict,  Sccordiiiif  to  the 
Rontan  jurisu,  was  the  fiillowinff  (Fspiniaaas, 
Diie.  1.  tiL  1.  n  7):— "^Adjuvaadi  v«l  mffimM 
T(>)  corriirendi  jurin  civUi^  ^'ratia  prrrptiT  titilitatem 
publiram  :  "  the  Kdkl  i»  also  dc*cnl»c<i  as  "Tiva 
n»  jtiris  civilift."  It  was,  in  effect,  an  indirect 
iwtbod  of  lq;islatia^  md  it  was  Iha 
which  numerous  rules  of  bw  heeama 

It  wa»  found  to  l«?  a  more  elT  ctiial,  l»'tnu»c  an 
cas!<pr  and  more  practical  way  of  grsdually  cn- 
Iwging  and  dtothif  tha  anstina  law,  aad  keepinfr 
tae  witotc  srrtnn  m  harmony,  than  the  method  of 
direct  legislation  ;  atid  it  is  undeuiabla  th»t  the 
m"*t  TaJoable  part  of  tha  RMuin  hiw  is  derived 
from  the  edicts.  If  a  praetor  estaldishfd  any  rule 
wfaidi  was  found  to  \e  iticonvenient  or  injurious, 
it  fell  into  disu»< .  t  mt  ndopt4>d  by  hit  successor. 
Tha  p«b)ktty  of  the  Edict  most  also  have  been  a 
fTMt  atearity  airainst  any  arbitrary  changes,  for  a 
nwiifutmtiui  would  hardly  vrnturp  to  pmniulgate  a 
mie  to  which  opinion  had  not  by  auticifiation  al- 
laady  ghrcB  its  sanetian.  Many  af  tlw  falsa  pra- 
tnnlgat/*d  hr  thr-  FA'.rt  vrrr^  mrrr^ly  in  crmformity 
to  existing  ciisU^in,  morr^  pnrticulnrly  in  mset  uf 
contracts,  and  thus  the  edict  would  have  thi-  a-tfect 
of  coo  Totting  eastom  into  law.  This  is  what  Cicero 
seems  to  mean  (de  Imynl.  ii.  22),  when  he  says 
Iku  the  Edict  depends  in  a  gT«>at  drpve  on  costoo. 

Aa  to  tha  aattor  of  tha  Kdktt  it  must  be  sup- 
]Hted  that  tha  dafcBli  af  dka  atfsting  law  most 

yni'ially  Kr.'    ^).  en  a<knowU<!  j>  1  ri.i<{  felt  before 

an  m^stratas  Tcntuied  to  sup|ily  them  ;  and  io 
dofaif  t£h^  baaart  havtcaataMd  to  ibaiMBlM 
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Cfvky  (Jus  Natursle  or  Gentium).  Under 
tha  ani|Hluii,  alto,  it  may  be  prrciuiied,  that  the 

opinion*  of  writer*   would   art    on  |>u)iiic 

ooiiuoo,  and  on  tboic  who  had  the  jus  edioeadu 
Hanaa,  a  huge  part  af  dto  adialJ  lalas  wara 

found.-d  on  the  »ci  eall.-*!  jui  pt-Titinm  ;  nnd  the  ti--- 
OfMXly  of  wime  modihcationa  uf  the  ttnct  ruies  nf 
the  civil  law,  aad  afaddUtiaaal  ru!e»  of  law,  would 
become  the  raw  aprarmt  with  the  nteuslmi  -if 
the  llnnuju  puwur  ami  ibeir  iiit«rct>uf»u  »;lh  uthcr 
nations.  But  the  method  in  which  the  praalar 
mw  rules  af  law  was  altogether  c«ti* 
to  tha  spirit  of  Roman  intttttrtlmis.  The 
pPK-'-M  wan  tlou-  ai»<!  (jnidii.il  ;  it  wa*  n  it  <  fT.<  t.d 
by  tiie  destnictien  of  that  which  existed,  but  by 
adapting  It  to  airMaMaaeaa.  AaeardinKly,  wIm« 
a  n.'ht  rxistvH-!,  nr  \va*  ri-cotiiiti  d,  tl.i-  j^rai  t.T 
'AouJil  give  at)  .14.1100,  it  there  was  none  ;  he  would 
ioterfere  by  way  of  pmtftrting  paaaaasiaa,  bat  ha 
rould  not  make  peaopstion  into  ri'smeriihip,  and, 
accordingly,  Uwt  was  effected  hy  iht-  hiw  [!'»>;• 
CAFio]  :  he  aided  plaintiffs  by  fictions,  sji,  fur  m* 
stance,  in  the  PoUidaaa  aetia,  when  tha  ftctisa 
was,  that  the  posataaar  had  ehtidned  the  ownership 
\i\  ii'*tic;iy>i"n,  and  so  was  <jii.vi  ej  jiir>"  i^uiritium 
dytniDus  (Gaiait  it.  S6)  ;  and  he  also  aided  parties 
by  exceprtaaaa,  aad  ia  iatapraai  laatlliiliii  [Ji's.] 

The  old  forms  nf  procr-dtirt'  were  f<'W  in  nmnU  r, 
aad  they  were  often  incoarenient  and  huied  to  do 
justice.  Accordingly,  tha  praetor  extended  tha 
reiuedif^  by  action,  as  nlrrady  intuiia:*»d  in  the 
caiM  uf  the  Publiciaiia  actio.  Thu  clmngc  pn>» 
bably  commenced  aficr  many  of  the  legis  i 
were  aaeaaaaQ  dv  taa 
tity  of  aaw  fufais  af  aeUotn  arose.  Thaaa  wata  iit- 
tn>diiced  hy  tlie  prm'torn,  and  it  is  luudlv  a  niatt'  r 
of  doubt  that  in  catablblung  tha  £aratalaa  thev 
fellovad  ik»  aaalflgy  af  tha  lagii  aaHaaaa.   It « 

the  contluhion  of  an  inpetiimis  writer  (fthmm.  Afas, 
/iir  .Inn*.  \.  p.  S\,  />m  Ikcmtwmt  dm  Kdiete*^ 
faa  llctVter).  "  that  the  eiiictof  the  pfaalw artama 
aras  in  the  main  part  relating  to  actions  nrrnrtirrd 
afier  the  model  of  the  old  legis  actiones,  and  tiiat 
tha  sratero  is  apparent  in  tht  Cada  af  Jailialai^ 
«m1  alii  Mate  in  the  IH^rrat.** 
Uadar  the  emp  ror*,  thera  wars  aaait  «eaaaao> 

tatnr*  r>n  the  Kiiict.  Thus  we  fnid  tInU  Labeo 
wrote  fisnr  books  en  the  Edk^  and  a  work  of  hia 
ia  thirty  haalti«  Ad  Bdiatam  Ptaataris  Peregriai, 
ii  cited  by  Ulpbn.  f  M  if.  4.  tiL  3  •  ^  S  ilvius 
Juiuious,  a  distwguuhcd  junst,  uho  lived  in  the 
time  of  Hadrian,  and  filled  the  office  of  praetor, 
made  a  compilation  of  Edictal  law  by  order  of  tha 
emperor  ;  the  work  was  arranged  in  titles,  ao> 
rordinR  to  siiKjeet*  (Ilocking,  Imitit.  L  30.  n.  11). 
It  was  callad  ivdictnm  Psrpetamn  t  aad  it  aaami^ 
that  frsB  tha  date  af  thia  tratiM^  tha  aaoM  Pvr. 
petuum  u:u  more  (tarticuUrly  applied  to  this 
adictww  than  to  that  which  waa  origioally  aod  pn>- 
periy  criled  the  Bdictnm  PtrpHoaai.  Joliaii  ap> 
pram  to  have  collected  and  armnkfcd  the  old  edicts, 
aitd  be  probably  both  omitted  what  bad  iallen  iuu> 
disuse,  and  abridged  manr  paita,  thaa  giving  to 
the  whole  a  systematic  cbaract^.  The  wiak  of 
Julian  must  have  had  great  influence  on  the  stady 
of  the  Ijiw,  and  on  tul>»ei[Uent  jiiriatiinl  writings. 

It  doaa  not  seen  probable,  that  the  edict*  of  tha 
twa  Raaaaa  ptaatata,  together  with  tha  Ediataa 

Pnivinciale,  and  the  e<ilcts  of  the  cunile  a  dilet, 

were  blended  into  one  in  this  compilation,    it  the 
«f  JaUaa  ooawabaadad  all 
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tfaejT  matt  have  b««;u  kept  d>»tiav't,  as  Um  Hlbjcct* 
■wttor  sf  dMm  was  different  We  kmnr  tluit  th* 
edicts  of  the  curult*  aodilfs  wcro  thr>  ^-iVi*-!-!  of 
distinct  treatises  by  Gaius,  L'lpian,  and  I'aulus^ 
and  the  Edictum  Provinciale  would,  from  its  nature, 
be  of  necessity  kept  8ep;imto  from  all  the  raac 
But  some  writers  are  of  opinion,  that  the  Bdietmn 
Pcrpetuum  of  Jnlianus  made  one  body  of  lavy  out 
of  tho  fdicta  of  tbepmotor  or  ban  us  and  pere^p-iaits, 
that  thovB  WM  aln  iti«ar|iflf«t«d  into  it  niidi  of 
tho  Edictinn  Pfovincialc,  and  a  lanjo  part  of  tlie 
PIdictum  Aedilitium,  as  an  appendage  nt  Imn. 
The  Edict  thili  Mninged  and  systematked  was,  it 
is  further  supposed,  priiniuljfated  in  the  provinces, 
and  thus  beciune,  as  iitr  as  its  provisiom  cxtandcd, 
ft  body  of  hiw  for  th«  enpin;  This  riew  of  the 
edictum  of  Jultanus  is  confirmed  by  the  fisct  of 
Italy  being  divided  by  Hadrian  into  the  city  of 
Rome  with  its  appurtenant  part,  and  fmir  ditti  x  t.'*. 
The  magistiataa  nmaiDod  m  Uifbcc,  but  the  jnm- 
dietwn  «  the  pnwior  wtm  finritoil  to  Rone  aad  iti 
territory  ;  and  itmcistrntes,  called  consularcs,  and 
•ubsequently,  in  the  time  of  Aureliua,  juridici,  were 
■ppobted  to  admiiiiotof  Jutiet  in  tito  dMrtricts. 
As  the  edictiil  power  nf  the  pnn*tor  was  thus 
limited,  the  neceMity  for  a  comprehensive  Edict 
(«ek    tlw  BdktUM  FttfUmm  tf  Jvlian)  » tht 


Thet«  wrre  nuwtcrottt  writings  on  the  Edict 
besides  those  above    eiiiniinited.      Thry  were 

•ametioMO  simply  entitled  Ad  KdiOuoa,  aocordii^ 
to  the  dtatkms  in  tlie  Digest ;  and  tlMi«  wera  ako 

other  juristical  writing's,  not  so  entitled,  whiih  fol- 
lowed the  order  of  the  Edict,  as,  for  mstauce,  the 
e^tonw  of  HennoKeniMNM.  (Dig.  1.  tit  5.  s.  2.) 
Lltirootcly,  the  writinp*  on  the  Edict,  and  those 
which  ibUowed  the  arnutgcment  of  the  Edict,  ob- 
tuned  nMoe  authority  than  tlM  Edkk  ilid^  Md 
became  the  basis  of  instruction. 

Some  few  fragments  of  the  older  edicts  are 
found  in  the  Roman  \^  riters,  but  it  is  chiefly  from 
the  writii^  of  the  jurists,  as  exeecpted  ia  the 
Digest,  thfti  we  know  anything  of  the  Bdiet  in  ite 

later  fomi.  It  seems  ]>retty  clear  that  the  onler  of 
Jtutinian^s  i>igcsl,  and  more  partictiUrly  that  of 
llil  Code,  to  some  extent  followed  that  of  the 
Kdict  The  writings  on  the  Edict,  as  •well  as  ihi' 
Edict  iteelf^  were  divided  iiiUi  tituli  or  rubricoe, 
and  thoN  into  capita  ;  some  special  «r  dttaehad 
rules  were  named  clausulae  ;  and  some  parts  were 
•imply  named  edictum,  as  Edictum  Carbonianum, 
&c. 

The  Edkta  or  Kdktalet  Leges  of  the  empemn 
are  mentioned  nnder  Cowanrirm. 

The  Digest,  aa  already  observed,  contains  nu- 
merous fragments  of  the  Eldictsu  The  most  com- 
plete collection  of  the  fragments  of  the  Edicts  is 
by  Wielin?.  in  his  **  Fraginenia  Edicti  Perpotni," 
KmiH'k.  17^3.  The  latest  esHav  on  the  subject  is 
by  C.  O.  L.  de  Weyhe,  Libn  Tree  Edkli  mf 
de  Origine  Fatiaque  Jurisprudentiae  Ronanae  ptae' 
•ertim  Edictorum  Praetoris  ac  de  Forma  Edicti 
Perpetui,"  Cell.  1821.  The  twenty-first  book  of 
the  Digest  (tit  1)  >•  on  the  Aedilitium  Edictum. 
(ZlniBMiik,  Cetedfdbto  dtt  KSm,  7N  AwImmIct  /  Ma> 

rr-zall,  r^hthut-h,  &c.  ;  Rein,  liomisi^ie  /'rir.if- 
nstsi/,  6lc^  Leipzig,  1836  ;  ijavigny,  iifschtchte  tUs 
H.  dec.  vol.  i.  c  1  ;  Sav^ny,  Sftlem,  &c.,  vol. 
L  pp.  109,  &c.,  IKT,  ^c.)  [O.  L  ] 

EDICTUM  THEODOHIOI.   This  u  the  iirvt 

I  af      that  «•§  MidaafUr  Aa  dawdU 
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of  the  Roman  power  in  1  taly.  It  was  promu^ated 
bjr  Theodofie,  king  of  the  Ostnigethe,  at  Bona,  in 

the  year  a.  n,  500.  It  consists  of  15-1  chapter*, 
ill  which  wc  recognise  paru  takisn  from  the  Ci>da 
and  Novellao  of  Theodoeiiu»  from  the  Codices  Ore- 
goriaaiia  and  HermogeniaaiM,  and  the  Scntentiae 
of  Paulas.  The  Edict  was,  doubtlees,  drawn  up  by 
Ronian  writers,  but  tiie  original  sources  are  mors 
disfigured  and  altered  than  in  any  other  compila- 
tioB.   This  eoUeerien  ef  kv  was  intended  to  apply 

both  to  the  (iotlis  (RarlKiri)  and  the  Romans,  »ci 
far  as  its  proiisiotts  went ;  but  when  it  made  QO 
alteration  in  the  Gothic  law,  that  kw  wae  Mill  to 
be  ill  foa-e  for  the  Barburi ;  and  the  Roman 
wa«  slill  to  prevail  for  the  Romans  ia  those 
cases  to  which  tiie  Edictum  was  not  applicable. 
Athalarich,  the  grandson  of  Theodoric,  or  rather 
Amalasuntha,  the  mother  of  Athalarich,  who  was 
a  minor,  conipU-ted  thin  Edictum  by  a  new  one  ; 
but  after  Narses  had  again  united  Ita^  to  the 
dominiaB  ^  JnitittiaR,  the  legidation  of  Jaitlaian 
wa.*  established  in  It^ily  (a.  d.  o)!),  and  the 
Edivtuiu  of  Theodoric  had  no  looger  authority. 
The  opinion  of  modem  writers  as  to  ttiedaMfa  and 
object  of  the  Edictum  ofl  h  n  inric  Is  by  no  means 
iinitonu.  There  is  an  edition  of  thii  Edictum 
by  O.  F.  Rhon,  Halle,  1816,  4  to.  (Sarigny, 
GtteiieMa  dm  JL  It,  Bdduag,  lustit.  L 

I  I  I  XA  (ff«w).  [Dos.] 
EiCUbTE  (€ut9«H\  a  tax  or  duty  of  OM 
twentieth  (five  per  eent )  npon  aU  eonuaaditieB  eat- 

ported  or  imjHirled  by  fti  a  ii.  ti;  -  tales  of  the  allii-s 
subject  to  Athens.  This  tax  was  first  imposed 
B.  a  4 1 5,  m  the  pkee  of  the  direet  tribole  whkli 
had  up  to  this  time  been  paid  by  the  tttibject 
allies  ;  and  the  change  was  made  with  the  hope 
of  raising  a  greater  WfUMia.  (Thuc  viL  28.) 
This  tax,  like  all  others,  was  fiurocd,  and  the 
farmers  of  it  were  called  eico$toh>gi  {tutooroKiym.). 
It  continued  to  be  collected  in  u.c.405,  as  Aris- 
tophanes meotioos  an  eiaesto^ns  in  that  year 
(Aaa.  S4II).    It  wai  ef  eovae  tenniaaied  the 

i«»ne  nf  the  Pelopoiinesian  war,  but  the  tribute 
was  afterwards  rvTived  on  more  eouitable  prin- 
ciples under  the  nana  af  JhaleaH  (rAmi|(rX 
( Rockh,  i*M.  JGbM,  ffJUkm^  401,  2iid 

ed.) 

We  also  read  of  an  w'essis  kriad  by  the  sons 
of  Peisistratus.  This  tax  was  a  twentieth  of  the 
produce  of  the  lands  in  Attica,  and  was  only  half 
of  what  had  bi-en  kfiod  biy  PekirtiatBi  liiaMlL 
(Thuc  tL  54.) 

BIREN  (fipqy)  or  IREN  {Xfn\w\  <he  maw 

given  to  the  S|Kirt;in  youth  when  In-  :ii'.aiii'  i1  iVr 
age  of  twenty.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  emerged 
from  childhood,  and  was  called  MeUtirm  (ititK- 
hfiprtv,  Phit.  /yr.  1 7).  When  he  had  attained 
his  twcnttt:th  year,  he  began  to  exercise  a  direct 
jidkaniw  over  his  juniors,  and  was  entrusted  with 
the  cearaamd  of  troops  in  battle.  The  word  ap- 
pears to  have  orignally  signified  a  commander. 
I!  s\  Iiius  explains  "Ipavtj  by  d^x***^"*  '"** 
aorrfs:  ami  *lfiit^*t  by  KpurA  The  aP^Emx 
flMntisaed  In  Herodotus  (ix.  86)  warn  mtiMf 
not  youths  but  iwaniMiiliiifc  (MaQeii^  Ikrtfai, 
vol.  ii.  p.  315.) 
EISAOO'OEIS  (tlffoyttytlfX  at  Athene,  awn 

not  themselres  dislinrt  Tnaijib^rritrs  ;  Vmt  th?  Tiamc 
was  aiven  to  the  ordinary  magistrates  when  a{>> 

^..^5.  .  ^  mnrnTi 
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brnginf  •  tmme  (tUrJrftw)  into  a  Proper  cnart. 
[DlABTXTAB;  Dike.]  The  r;iuv>  iUm  It  w.i» 
tmd,  M  ■  iiihiBurl  nadar  Dwk,  )y  dicmtta 
chMM  Wt ;  tNTt  di  iW  yuMllwary  'pfwrcrd- 
ingt,  nch  U  m-vivinj;  the  .iccuNitiori,  dmvkim;  up  i 
tkm  iMbctnwot,  iatrtHiaciaf  tiie  cmiut  uiu>  ^^uri, 
Ab,  VCR  condncted  hy  tlM  mfilv  ■Mfwtnue, 
•wh'*  Ktlirndod  in  his  oa-n  Jcp&rtrrient  to  all  Uurt 
underwood  ui  Aibtmiau  law  Ly  tbc  irTv^Mwia 
TM  Smumipiow.  Tbos  we  find  the  atnOrgi,  tbe 
logiitae,  Um  dsMrrdrmi  tmt  l^pM*^  ffY^t  the 
^^MAifTsi  4tK9«fiam^   Ac,  poMcwinfr  thu 

in«^Mi<ia  ;  but  it  wu  not  the  rhict  i>iiitirieM  of  any 
iif  tbe  imblie  MgitttalM^  tx««pt  of  (b«  awlmiw 
om!  p«Tfaap«  af  tlw  akvM.  TIm  ehiaf  yait  «f  tW 
r?Mti-M  of  the  f<irm<T,  an<l  r«[i«-cuilly  >  f  thr  iIk'*- 
motJietae,  oooiuted  m  receiving  aoouatioDt  and 
krinfiiif  cMH  ta  tfU  (rfw^w)  in  tha  ptfar 
Mwtft.  [Aitrnov.] 

ftiMI^  aad  moat  gvneral  khm,  a  denaiu-i.itii<n  of 
anf  kind  (^htennn,  IM  ComitiU,  pu  161),  but, 
much  man  osttallr,  an  infennation  laid  before  the 
tooned  or  tbe  aMembly  of  the  people,  and  the 
aosMfMBi  imgtmitmimA  Mid  tnak  m  Mala  crimi- 
■all  at  AthcM  maim  aaval  ar  aiinafdlaaij  cir- 

c  11  mstancr*,       Arii'):;^    ihcM?    wrrv   th>'    ncviu»i -ti* 

npoQ  which  Bianitcat  cnowa  were  alleged  to  have 
MSB  cammitted,  and  ret  af  mA  m  MttaM  at  the 

exiitiiij  laws  had  failed  to  antic  ijiatc  nr  nt  I<:t«t 
d««nbe»p«Mticaily  i&ypa^  iJiiJcii}i.ara),  tim  u  mk 
af  wladl  or[iiK»i'>T)  would  hare  been,  Imt  for  the 
^Traf  tment  bjr  which  the  acroaationa  in  quection 
nu^hl  be  preferred  {p^f*ot  tl«ayy%Xrw6t)^  that  a 
proaccstor  woald  not  have  known  to  what  tnaf^ia- 
«a  amtjr :  tba»  m  la^gialMlr,  if  afpliad  to, 
mM  aMvith  lalKrhaiv*  aereftad  tba  iadiatawai 
or  lirought  it.  into  court  ;  and  tliat.  in  «l<tirt,  there 
would  bare  been  a  total  taiiore  of  joauce.     (liar-  I 
Bacnl  *  a.)   Tba  pnteeaa  in  <|«eatian  waa  fOM-  | 
liarly  adapted  to  itij.jily  tho**.-      fn  Irrn  ii*  ;  it, 
poffiUrd  ttai,  a*  the  auUi«mty  cuoipeteiit  to  cl«.U^r>  i 
■ine  tbe  criminalitT  of  tbe  alleged  act,  the  aa-  1 
aemblr  of  the  p«<ople,  to  which  applicationa  tor 
tbk  pnrpoae  might  be  made  on  the  lint  buaineaa- 
6mj  of  each  pnrtanj  (nfia  ^axAiKia,  Harpoctat. ), 
mtkt  aaaacti^  wiMii  WM  al  aU  timm  ca|ahla  al 
aaiiHaban  nut  aiTmipti—  i  miii  iiiiaaiaiailtj 

tlie  acruMtion  was  suhniittrd  to  llii-  c<>irtr/JUic»>  of 
both  tbcae  bodiei.  After  tbe  olfonce  had  been 
dedwed  peoal,  Iha  fiNm  «f  tlM  trial  an 
of  the  pmiishmeTit  wrre  prcwTilwd  hy  the  mme 
autlMrity  ;  and,  aa  upon  the  cMivii  ti'm  of  tho 
aAadera  a  precedent  woaU  lie  eBtaU»hed  for  tbe 
ftttoM,  tbe  w  hole  of  tbe  proceedinga,  although  ex- 
traofdinary,  iind  not  origioating  in  any  apeci6c 
law,  may  be  cooaiderrd  aa  virtuiliy  eatabliabing  a 
penal  alatiUffi  wtmpaaiiea  in  ita  fint  ffikatian. 
(Lxctag.  m.  [mmd.    149,  ed  Sicph.) 

The  »pc*xh  of  Eun ]itoK-inii»  (Xm.  f/rH.  i.  7. 
«a6  Jut.)  dearly  ahowa  that  tbe  cnme  charged 
aipHM  ^  ten  ^i  wawli  vbaliHiglit  al  Arginuaae 
■»-aj  (K)€  of  tbeae  onapeciBed  offmcf*.  The  decree 
of  ibe  aeoate  againat  Antipbon  and  bis  a»il<>^ue4 
(Phit  ViL  lite.  Orator,  p.  833,  e),  directing 
that  they  should  be  tried,  and,  if  f'mnd  guilty, 
puoiahcd  a«  tmitom,  aeeaa  to  warraiit  tbe  infer- 
ence, that  their  delinqaenry  (tIs.  haTint;  under- 
tmhaMy  to  Apart by  arder  of  tbe  Four 

illegal  upon  the 
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to  trenaoQ  in  the  oaoal  aenae  of  the  term,  bat  re« 
'{iiin<d  d  apecial  deciaratinn  hy  tbe  aenate  to  render 
It  ctigaiMbia  aa  amch  by  the  lleliaeiL  Aaathcr 
iaatHwa  «f  traMoa  by  imfilication,  praaMated  aa 

an  fxtr.mnlin.irv  nn  1  un^fM  i  .ficd  «  r         a|']i<^,ir«  in 

tb«  caae ot  Ltjucraiee,  who  u,  in  tbe  tpeecb  alrcadr 
dlad,  aceuaed  of  bating  abaaaiad  Uwlf  Aaia  hfa 

entintry.  and  drrtpprd  th*.  chiinn  !i  r  of  an  Alhc- 
ttuui  natMmt  at  a  itme  wLt  u  iW  autc  wa«  m  immi- 
nent daagor.  Oflbace*,  howavar,  af  this  nature 
were  by  no  meana  the  oidy  oiiea,  nor  indeed  lha 
moat  numeraua  claaa  of  thoae  to  which  eztraordi* 
ii.iry  <ii  tinticiatiaiM  were  applicalile.  They  mi|i(bt 
ba  adnpiad  wbea  iIm  ebaifa  nmhiwail  a  comLina* 
IM  af  anaua,  aa  thai  af  trnMi  and  lanpiety  in 

tbe  ftln-.oii*  rnw  of  Al'  iIiii(:?i-<<.  fir  rAch  of  n^Iii.  !i  tt 

oommon  indirtoteitt  {ypmf^)  waa  adnii»aible,  when 
tka  aeeaaad  wart  pataona  «f  grrat  induMwa  ia  lb* 

ptntr.  whrri  the  inijuir' d  rrim- ,  though  punithahle 
by  lL€  (jilittiify  Liw&,  WMM  orculiarly  beinoua^  or 
when  a  more  tpeedy  trial  ttaa  waa  penaitMA  hf 
the  naoal  courae  of  hatinem  wmt  m\x}i»\te  to  iic- 
oompiiah  the  enda  of  juatice.  (St  hiimann,  tJe  Cum. 
^  ;  HarTtocraL)  CucuroatJinc*^  aurh  aa  ihraa 
waold,  af  coarw,  ba  varj  aflea  ptnaadad  bj  aa  in^ 
fimaac  fa  aiciia  iIm  gvaatar  adiaai  agaiaat  tlia 

•  u-n.vii,  and  tfn-  ndni«t;nri  '>f  tli^-  [.ri'<-o»  In  f;ijf*- 
tiua  uiust  have  been  much  more  frequent  tbaa 
waa  ahanlntely  wi  uaaarr. 

Th<-  fimt  »tep  t;ik.  !i  hy  the  infornirt  waa  to  re- 
duce his  dcuuuruiiMiii  lo  writuig,  and  aubaitt  it 
immediately  to  iIm  iiigaiwim  «f  llw  gaanrfl, 
which  had  a  diacretionary  powrr  to  accept  or  re* 
ject  it  (Lya.  c.  \ieom.  p  1U5.)  Schhnuuin  main- 
t.uii*  t>i;U  11  t'  f^  r<  firr  t'l  thil  bodr  ww  also  necea- 


aary  when  it  waa  ttUaodad  to  l>nng  tba  aaitar 

{)e-(^!iie,  aat  UM  tia 
a^ncy  waa  in  twh  Imiiii'ii  \n  |'<!>nnittinf 

the  impeachment  to  be  announced  ior  diicuaaioa, 
and  directing  the  prMdri  ta  obtlua  a  bearbig  far 
tbe  ii:f  mur.  Tlic  thrriiinthetnr'  nrf  nKo  nifii- 
tioned  ity  i'uliux  (viii.  H« )  am  taking  part  in  bring- 
ing the  matiar  btfMt  tka  oaaembly,  bat  apM  what 
muim  tbcgr  m  Mapiojad  wt  «■  aaly  aott- 
jectONk 

In  csn«>>«  intended  for  the  cognisance  of  tha 
ooQBcil  aaljr,  altar  tba  facrptioa  af  tba  daatnieia- 
ttan,  tiitaa  eoaiMa  with  vaapert  to  It  migbt  ba 

,id"pi<-<1  hy  tlint  IkkIv.  Tf  the  ;i'l.  v'<d  ci~-[u<-  wi-rc 
puniabable  by  a  fine  of  no  greater  amount  tban 
Aaa  bandiad  diadnaaa,  tba  eonnei)  itaelf  fenaad  • 
rottrt  competent  for  it**  trial  ;  if  it  waa  of  a  ernvfr 
churacter  tbey  might  \>m*  a  dec  rre,  nuh  at  that  in 
the  «Ma  af  Antipbon  already  mealiaaad,  diracting 
tbe  proper  oliicen  to  introduce  the  cauae  to  a  He- 
liaatie  court,  and  prracribing  the  time  and  forms 
of  tbe  trial,  and  the  petwlty  to  be  inflicted  upan 
tbe  cMiTialiaa  af  the  criminak ;  iaatl/,  if  the  mfe- 
tar  were  MgWr  bnportant,  Mid  fran  dmibli  or 
otlirr  rwiii'iiis  tli<-v  ri«,',iir«(i  the  t>^ii)ction  of  the 
asa^-mbiy,  they  might  aubmit  the  cauae  at  it  stood 
to  the  cwnsHifiaili—  af  thrt  body,  la  the  foal 
r^^^'',  t!je  trial  wn*  rnndnct.  d  h»  f.irr-  tl:c  <  *itirtri! 
With  ttil  tbe  tornia  o4~  kii  oninoiry  cuuri,  and  if, 
upon  tha  aaattllMnt  of  penal  tiea,  the  oiTcnre  at^ro* 
ed  to  deserve  a  bcaTier  punishment  than  fell  with- 
in ita  con)(*ctency,  the  trial  waa  traiiaferred  to  a 
Heliastic  cimrt,  \>\  tlic  (i<  Iim  ry  of  the  aentence  of 
the  cauBcii  {Karo.yf4^<rtt)  to  tbe  thesmathctae  \ij 
tb«  «riha  «f  the  pn  lanes,  and  apoa  thaia  aflMia 
illhM  d«v0tv«4  to  hring  Ihtcriniaab  tojMtiWb 
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(Dcm.  &  Timoer.  p.  720.)  The  accused  wcr.-  in 
the  flMBBwhile  put  into  prMon  for  mfe  cocto^y  Ujr 
the  antlieri^  w  the  eoundL  When  the  mmttt 
was  obvioiuly  1>«  yond  llic  re  i  . 'i  >r  ifi  •  S'-nato's 
competency,  the  thai  was  dispuiMNl  wiih,  and  a 
deem  immediately  dmwa  up  fat  tubotittiiif  the 
can.<ip  to  a  siifK^rior  court. 

When  a  aiu»e  of  this  kind  was  so  referred,  the 
deen^e  of  the  senate,  or  vote  of  the  people,  mtt^' 
dated  other  public  adrocatea,  generally  tm  m  n«B> 
her,  with  the  inforroer,  who  rcceited  a  diacbm 
each  from  tiio  public  treasury  {(Tvyjrfopot).  And 
besidee  these,  permission  was  giTea  to  any  other 
eitiaett  to  velimteer  hia  aerrieei  oa  the  side  nt  tlie 
prosecution.  If  the  information  wi-n^  laid  before 
the  assembly,  either  by  the  accuser  Liiuscif,  or  the 
senate,  the  fint  proceedings  in  the  cause  had  for 
tboir  object  to  estiiLlish  the  penalty  of  the  offence, 
or  the  apparent  culiwbility  ot  the  accused  ;  and  this 
being  decided  by  a  vote  of  the  people  after  a  public 
dtacosiioiQ,  tlie  mod«  of  eonducttqg  the  trial  and 
die  penalty  wm  nest  find.  In  tl»e  eaae  of  tbo 
ten  generals,  the  n.^senibly  din  ctfd  that  the  sonati? 
should  propose  the  requisite  arrangements.  The 
^lan  of  the  senate,  however,  was  not  necessarily 
adopted,  Iml  might  T>e  mmbalfd  by  rival  pro[ifl*als 
of  any  privatti  uitizi-n.  The  assembly  vury  often 
idnrcd  the  matter  to  the  Jieliastic  courts,  but 
oocMionally  undertook  the  trial  itaelf ;  and  when 
tfie  prisoner  was  accnaed  of  tttmmm,  we  are  told 
(Xen.  /.  r.)  that  !n  madf  III'*  d  iff  nee  to  the  itsw^m- 
biy  in  chains,  and  with  a  keeper  upon  either  side  ; 
wd,  aeeardinf  to  aoether  BBthorily  <8cIm1.  ad 
Jrit^yfi.  Fn-iei.  1081),  that  the  tini*'  for  Mich  de- 
fence was  limited.  After  thi«  the  trib««  voted  by 
ballot,  two  tansk  hc'mv.  as«i^iicil  to  each  tribe  for 
this  purpoie.  The  inforraer,  in  the  evpnt  of  the 
prisoner  being  acquitted,  wa$  subjected  to  mo 
|«nalty  if  he  obtained  the  rotes  of  as  many  as  s 
fifUl  of  the  jadgoi  t  otlierwiae^  ho  wm  ImUo  to  a 
fine  of  a  tboaaand  dfiehmae.  Per  a  nen  ample 
dii»eu8»ion  of  the  triaU  in  (juustinn  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  ikhdmann  {^IM  f  A^Mifit.«,  c.  iil). 

Bfoldw  Iho  <Imb  of  causes  hitherto  described, 
there  were  also  two  othorsi  which  equally  bore  the 
n.-tme  of  cisuiigelio,  thuugli  by  nu  means  uf  the 
■Mne  importance,  nor  indeed  much  resembling  it 
in  tbo  conduct  of  the  proceediogL  The  first  of 
theae  constsu  of  case*  of  allegM  adMMriy,  t.  e. 
wrong  done  to  aRcd  or  helpless  parents,  women, 
or  orphans.  Upon  such  occasioaa  the  informer 
kid  hit  indietaieBl  before  tlio  ttdMii,  if  the 
n;;i;riev('d  [>erBons  were  of  a  free  Attic  fomilr  ;  or 
be  lore  the  pole  march,  if  they  were  resident  aliens. 
The  peculiarities  of  ^is  kind  of  cause  were,  that 
any  Athenian  citisen  might  undertake  the  acctisa- 
tiun  ;  tiiat  the  informer  was  not  limited  as  to  time 
in  his  address  to  the  court,  and  incurred  no  penalty 
whalefer  upon  foiling  to  obtain  a  verdict.  Witk 
Mipeet  to  the  acaiaed  it  is  obvieot  that  the  owse 
nuut  have  been  rt}jiTjr6i,  or,  ii:  r  tli.  r  wonl.s  that 
the  court  would  hare  the  power  of  lixing  the 
arooimt  of  the  penally  upon  conviction.  The  third 
kind  of  f  i;in>{dia  wns  available  a^^ainst  one  of 
the  piibiic  arbitrators  (StOiT^r^f),  when  uiy  one 
complained  ct  his  baring  given  an  tmjast  verdict 
ajpiiiit  him.  The  infannation  wai  in  this  case 
Hud  before  the  aenate ;  and  that  the  magistrate 
\!v  ho  had  so  offended,  or  did  not  appear  to  defend 
himself,  might  be  punished  by  diaftanchiaemopt^ 
va  bmr  km  tha  iailiiMa  mntioBtd  bj  DcoNt' 
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1  thenes  (r.  Mrid.  p.  .*)42.  14).  This  passage,  how- 
ever, and  aa  allusion  to  it  in  Uarpocrataon,  con*, 
stitataa  the  vhola  of  our  infiifnatioiB  upon  th* 
Btihjeet.  (Ifndtwalcker,  liber  die  DiaM.  p.  Id  j 
Meier,  Ati.  frocefn^  p.  270.)  [J.  Si.  M.] 

EISITE  HIA  (tUrvHipia.),  scO.  i«pd,  sacrifice* 
which  were  offcreii  at  Athens  t)y  the  senate  be- 
fore the  session  begaii,  in  honour  of  the  B«el  Bov- 
XoToi,  i,  e.  Zens  and  AtheiuL  (Antiph.  De  C'Aor. 
p.  7»9 }  Bikkk,  Corp.  bmr^  i  p^  671.)  Tha 
aaerifiot  waa  aeeoaipaaiod  by  UbatioiM,  and  a 

common  meal  for  all  the  senators.  (Demosth.  />e 
FoIm.  Leg,  p.  400.  24  ;  compared  with  c.  Mtd.. 
p.  552.  %  where  •urcr^pM  are  Mid  to  bo  ofttad 
for  the  senate,  {rnXp  ttji  3ouXijj). 

Suidas  («.e.)  calls  the  <U7iTnpia  a  festive  day — 
the  first  of  aveiy  ycar«— on  which  all  the  Athenian 
magittntfao  entered  upon  their  office,  and  on  which 
the  senate  offered  up  sacrifices  for  the  purpose  of 
obtainiuj^  the  goodwill  of  the  j(ods  for  the  ncw 
nugistratea.  But  this  atatemeat,  aa  well  as  the 
further  icmaiha  ho  addt,  seem  to  bava  arisen  fhmi 
a  ^i>BS  misunderstAnding  of  the  [)ii^<uise  of  Demos- 
thenes (ZAs  Fait.  Ijet).  p.  4U0),  to  w  hich  be  refers. 
Scbauaaa  {D*  CmniL  p.  291,  tmnsl.)  adapt!  tba 
account  of  Suidns,  and  rejecta  tha  Othier  statement 
without  giving  any  reiisoo.  [L.  S.] 

El  SPHOKA  {*l<r^\  literally  a  coi^batiaQ 
or  tribute^  waa  an  azUaoidtDaiy  lax  <■  piopmy, 
raioed  at  Athena,  wbenever  the  means  of  the  state 
were  not  sufTiciont  U)  carry  on  a  "  ir.    Tin  moner 
thus  raised  was  sometimes  called  ^4  iKraMK'^iim.r*, 
(Deakoath.  e.  ftaoer.  p.  7S1.)   Weamst  cardully 
distinguish  between   thi^    tax   nnd  the  varioea 
liturgies  which  couststed  in  ]kersonai  or  direct  sei^ 
vices  which  citiaens  had  to  perform,  wherena  tha 
ftV^opd  consisted  in  paying  a  certain  eonthbutioa 
towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  a  war.  Some 
ancient  writers  do  not  always  clearly  distingnish 
between  the  two,  and  Ulpian  on  Piwmtilhrinfa 
(OljpOk.  il  pk  33, «.)  entirely  eonfounds  then  ;  and 
it  is  partly  owing  to  these  inaccuracies  lluit  this 
subject  is  involveid  in  great  dithcultiea.    At  the 
time  when  armies  consisted  only  of  Athenian  citi- 
zens, W'hri  f  ;jriipped  themselves  and  servrn!  without 
pay,  the  miiruiry  service  was  indeed  nothmg  but  a 
species  of  extraordinar)'  liturgy  ;  but  when 
ornaries  were  hired  to  paffona  the  dutieo  of  tho 
eitixeos,  when  wan  heeame  more  expensive  and 
fre<|ucnt,  the  state  was  obliged  to  levy  (ntriliu 
tious  on  the  citiaeas  in  order  to  be  aUe  to  cany 
them  on,  and  iba  dtooia  then  paid  aMoay  for 
ser\ices  wbidi  pftvidoa^  diqr  had  fatfanaad  to 

persuii. 

It  is  not  quite  certain  when  this  property-tax 
was  introduced  ;  for,  although  it  is  ctimmonty  in- 
ferred, from  a  passage  in  Thueydtdea  (iii,  19),  that 
it  was  first  instituted  in  428  a.  c  in  order  to  de- 
fray the  expenaoa  of  the  atcfo  of  Mytilene^  jat  wa 
find  •if^apA  Buntioiied  at  an  earlier  period.  (8ea 
Antiph. TetraL  i.  6.  c.  1  ■_'  ;  T -.umi?,  J),:  f>!ni,  ,„.  c.  ; 
and  rittmann,  Oritch.  iSfaatsv.  p.  41,  note  31)  ; 
and  even  the  passage  of  Tbucydides  admits  of  an 
inter]>r('U'ition  quite  in  arrfirdnnro  with  t!i  for  it 
is  certainly  not  impossible  that  he  merely  ini-atit  to 
say,  that  lo  Lu]ge  aa  amount  as  200  talents  had 
never  before  been  raised  as  tla^topd.  But,  how- 
ever thia  may  be,  after  the  year  428  &  c.  this  pro- 
perty-tax seems  to  have  frequently  !k  i  :i  raised,  for, 
a^Cew^yeazB^ancrwards,  ArisU^hanea  {E^at,  932) 
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S*Kh  a  contribuUQu  cuuld  lu  vef  he  mitMi  without 
■  dMVM  «f  th«  people,  who  alto  &xei  «|m  Um 
•BMoat  required  (Demoath.  r.  r  -'y^V.  p.  1208  ; 
Aristoph.  ICoeiet.  818);  ihe  xvoends  Mipt-nntrndrd 
iu  coltectiixi,  and  pmid«d  n  tho  ooorli  wiMi« 
HMprtw  cootctad  wilih,  W  anainr  from,  the  levr- 
Mf  tka  te  wwa  Mttlcd.  (WolC,  /W*;.  m 
L/'C'i.  p.  ni  ;  T>i  m  -nh.  c  p.  lOOi)  Such 

dupates  •r«m  to  hare  occuxred  mim  kmmmfy  ; 
piinmA  eraartr  mat  mUm  Mnecd  tha  dleari  t» 
Ur  prr*.i;is  hiirifr  than  wa*  lawful,  arcordin^ 
the  autduiii  Hi  tiic-ir  pnpertj.  (ArMloalb  L  c  ; 
BenwMth.  e.  Ajtkoh.  816.)  Tb«  Mi^aiNM. 
ftioiu  foe  parinf^  thia  pmprTtr-t.ix  an?  t  *tiTr^ip*tv 
Xft^utra^  Mp4pttr  lis  rir  w&Ktfmm^  th  rifp  <rm- 
rrptoM  T^f  w6\tttt  tur^opkt  tla^4ftK\  tmi  thoM 
»h»  ^aid  it  wtK  called  al  •la^fvmtt.  On  the 
MCMon  aHirtmud  hy  TllBcydidet,  the  amount 
whurh  »rLi  nii~<>.l  wa«,  at  we  hare  •een,  'JOO 
tmhsiui,  which,  if  w«  aupptw  tha  tMaUa  pnpertr 
la  Ibto  b««n  M,000  «al«atii,  tna  a  te  of  aiie  per 
cent  (Bockh,  By.n.  p.  ,V2n.  2<1  ,  .?;t.N  ( »<, 
Mhcr  orraaiom,  the  latca  were  higher  or  lower,  ac- 
miSa^  to  tk«  wnta  of  tba  tvpablie  at  tha  tina : 
we  hare  urconnts  of  mtrs  nf  n  twrlfth,  a  f  ftiiMfi.  ;i 
kuodredth,  aii4  a  ftvt  liuudrcJib  j>;in  of  ih«  tax- 
able propoty. 

TW  ceam  af  Solon  wat  during  the  fint  period 
A*  Maadari  according  to  which  the  Mfopd  wat 
nited,  mml  in  ;<77  k,  c,  la  the  arrhonshin  of 
Nausiniciu,  a  new  censttt  waa  iaglil«led«  ill  woich 
the  people,  for  the  purpoM  of  fixing  tlie  ratta  of 
the  property-tax,  were  divided  iuin  a  luim! -  r  of 
■ymrooriae  ((n/mtofUu)  or  daac«,  uoular  to  thooe 
which  were  aftermwda  SMda  far  tJM  triciaKhy. 
(P;\:l<K}i.apmd /farpnnmLi.r.  Ivuunpfa  ;  TV  tn  iKth 
C  A  ml  nit.  p.  606  ;  UJpian,  ad  iJem^iA.  Oh/n!!'.  ii. 
p.  3.\  «.)  The  oatan  <^  thi«  new  oetisuo.  not 
arithttanding  the  minute  inrettigntion  of  Bdckh 
{Ptil.  Ecam.  book  ir),  it  still  involved  in  great  ob- 
•curity.  K,ich  of  the  ten  pbyUe,  acoordiiu;  to 
Ulpiao,  a^»<^<ad       «f  ita  wealthily  eitiwaa. 


tote  two  porta,  according  ta  their 

property,  ft:ill«-'^  »ymi[irtri;u'.  cjicli  c i.tmiitinif  of  •ixtv 
pefMBf  ;  and  the  member*  of  the  wealthier  of  the 
twa  lyanMMnaa  waia  oliligad,  in  caflM  of  Bf*|tmt 
n^rcfii'tr,  to  aflmnci"'  to  ihc  !p«s  wt-iilthy  th  •  ^-ti 
PhiUJXt-ti  fur  the  i^s^opa,  {irpofitrtpopd^  lA-mnsUi.  r. 
Mid.  p.  564,  &*.).  When  ihr  want*  of  the  ttatc 
had  been  thus  fopplied,  those  who  had  aiii.inc  ii 
the  money  could  at  their  ease,  and  in  tht-  usual 
».iy,  I  X net  tlieir  money  hack  from  those  to  whom 
they  had  advaaoad  ic  Tha  wboia  aanbar  of  per- 
■MM  iadaded  in  tlM  ■yanneriM  was  1M0,  who 
were  ronsidcred  ^  tho  rcpres^ntativri!  r,f  tlic  «li<.l.- 
repablic  ;  it  would,  however,  as  Bikkh  justly  ob- 
aervca,  be  absurd  to  suppose  with  Ulpiui  that 
th*~sf  I200  al(nn;  fiaxi  the  profK-rty-tax,  and  that 
aii  the  re*l  were  extmipt  from  it.  The  whole 
aeaiDS  of  6000  (DemoetL  iM  S^mmor.)^  or  more 
aeCBEKtely  of  57oO  talcnU  (l'oIyi>.  il.  r,'2.  §  7  *.  wa« 
flvety  not  the  property  of  VMQ  ciiiztns,  but  lie 
taxable  property  of  the  whole  republic  Many 
•cileB^tlWf«^orB,  tWgh  thair  nopcf^  waaaaallcr 
tlaai  tbtt  «r  the  IMOl,  ami  bava  eoMribated  to 
th*-  fl<r^(fd,  and  tliL-ir  property  most  be  <  niHid.  n  d 
as  tnduded  in  the  eensui  <^  £750  takoU  of  tax* 
able  property. 

Th<»  \Ku\y  of  1200  wn.',  accorf^int;  to  fTlpiaii, 
also  divided  into  four  classes,  each  consisting  of 

Tha  £ni  da«,  ar  the  tichcrt*  wwa  tht 
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imdmrn  of  tha  mnaariM  (kvtt^^t  <rvf^uy<dr) 
and  ata  oAai  maki  the  time  hundred  «er'  /{o^V. 
They  prob-iMy  ondiut.  d  th.-  proceedings  of  iho 
symmoriae,  and  lh«y,  or,  which  is  more  likely,  the 
demaraha,  had  to  vaMetha  taxable  property.  Other 
ofTiirrt  VTPr.^  .ippointrd  to  make  .mt  iL,.  I  ".t^  „f  ih«. 

im\arf*7t.  When  the  wante  of  the  Mate  vera 
pressing,  the  300  le«4ler»,  prrhi|m  bi  connection 
with  the  300  included  in  the  second  class — for 
l  '!]>i:iti,  in  the  fim  portm  his  retmrk,  statea 
that  the  riehar  tyauaoria  of  every  phyle  had  to 
pHfam  thk  datr^ — advanced  the  money  to  the 
■  th.  Ti  oil  tJi,.  al>ov.'  rii.  iiti.ined  terms  ( DtmuMlh.  0, 
Pkntmtf^.  p.  14 6>,  which,  however,  was  aofVT 
done  onlets  H  wae  decreed  by  the  people.  ( DeaMtstK. 
e.  PJ^-f.  p.  T?f»f)  )  The  mt.  ■>  ,.f  tix.it i..r,  i,,r  th- 
four  lidve  been  made  o«ii  with  gn-at  proba- 

bility by  Bikkh  {PM.  fj^rm.  p.  A 19,  9d  c4it.X 
ftnm  whose  work  t!i  ■  following  table  is  tokeai:— 

Firtt  Chm,  from  tn^frv  f'l'. 
rropsrty.  Taxable.  Tsxatiie  C«ptt*l. 

.  i  .  100  tal.  .  . 
•    i    .      20  „     .  . 

»  w    •  , 
9taL84niii 


MO  tal 

ion 
50  , 

13  • 


Seemd  Clam,/t 


I'mt-orty-tAX 

at  u  )>«f^ 
•     30  min. 

7M4iieh. 


II  tal. 

10  „ 
8  „ 
7  „ 
6  « 


i 


tint  sir  tah  fitf 
mmlrr  tinJre. 

aTlXS'^S 

50 


I  tal. 

I  n 
1  . 
I 
1 


w 

n 


40 
20 
10 


Tkird  Oarn, /rom  two  iaimta 


5  taL 

*  n 
3  . 


•1 1 


t 

i 


»7i 
80 


PMt 

554ldiBcb. 

5(»0  „ 
400  ^ 
350  „ 
300  „ 


Pwifievty-tsK 
or  l.lDth  pert. 

187^  drach. 

150  H 

75  „ 


Fourlk  CIosn,  /row  twenty-fit*,  minae  uptranh^  hnt 


ProfMTtr.  Taxsble.  Tsxsbls  CspitaL 

If  til.   .          .    900  draeh.    .  .  45  driich. 

I         .    Va    •    600    „      .  .  30  , 

dftmio.  .  ^  .   450    .     .  .  « 

''O  w    .  iVr  .  iWM*    ^     .  .  15  „ 

J5   »    •  A  .  250    H     .  .  124  „ 

Everf  eae  had  to  pay  bio  tax  In  Ae  phyla 

whrrr;  his  hnfied  property  lay,  a*  fippi-ar^  from 
tbe  oration  of  DmiustheQes  again«t  Polyt  U^i;  and 
if  any  onr  mfiiKed  to  pay,  the  itate  had  a  right  to 
K>tifiM-.-u.'  hi*  ostati*,  but  not  to  punish  the  indi- 
vidu.tl  wiiU  aUiJuj.  (DemoHth.  e.  And  rot.  p.  609, 
c.  TimotTuL  p^  752.)  Dut  if  any  one  thought  that 
his  property  waa  taxed  higher  then  that  of  another 
man  ert  whom  jester  daime  eonid  be  made,  he  had 
tlic  rliflit  Vt  call  tii-oii  [frsoii  to  take  the  office 
in  bis  stead,  or  to  submit  to  a  complete  exchange 
nf  property.  [Airrioosia.]  No  Athenian,  ea 
the  oth.T  hand,  if  belonging  to  the  tax  [vtying 
clasees,  could  be  exempt  from  the  s^^opd,  not  erca 
tha  d^arwidantf  af  Hnmodini  and  AfiMD|^lMfti 

o  0 
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(Dcmo:ith.  r.  />;  /  p.  i<>2,  fac.)  Ornhans,  though 
exempt  from  litui]|{te&,  were  obliged  to  pav  the  pro- 
pertj'tax,  m  «•  tee  iu  the  instance  «f  Uemoithe- 
nos,  who  ^-ns  one  of  the  ]v:\i\it^  of  t^ir  pymtnoriae 
for  ten  voars  (c.  Aliii.  p.  -^(>5  ;  Cfiuipare  Iwaeui^ 
ftp.  Dionys.  Isaeus,  p.  108  •  or  Orai.Grasf.  voLviL 
p.  331,  cd.  Rciske).  Even  trierarcha  wen  not 
exempt  from  paying  the  tln^pJk  tbemteiwt, 
although  tlu'v  coulil  imt  be  c(in;iH'lI<  <1  to  |<iy  the 
wpotitTtpopiL  (Demoeth.  cPoljfd.  p.  1209,  cj'kat- 
nipp.  p.  1046.)  It  aeerai  tbu  aliftu  were  1Dt«wiee 
ftiiljji'it  t:>  it,  fiT  llie  Hilly  instance  we  have  <>f  any 
exception  >M*ing  made  is  one  of  aliens.  (Miuiu. 
Ox«n.  ft.  xxiT. ,  Baekh,  PM,  Econ.  p.  538.) 

F-  r  ftirttu  r  informntinn  coiieoming  the  subject 
of  tl>o  tljipiiixi,  m*i  the  fourth  book  of  Bckkh*8 
I'Mic  Economy  cf  Aihmt :  Wolf,  ProicfyomoM 
in  lAjttin, ;  Wachsmuth,  IIolleH.  AlUrth.  vol.  >i. 
p.  08,  Cd  edit. ;  Hermann,  Pd.  Ant.  of  Grreer, 
I  KM  I  L.S.I 

ELAEOTHE  SlUM.  [B^lnkai,  p.  liiU.j 
ELAPHBBO'LIA  (Mo^^m),  the  grvniof^X 
festival  in  the  town  of  Hyampolis  in  Plux  i*,  wlurli 
was  celebrated  in  honour  of  Artcroi.^,  in  <  n!)iiiii-in<>- 
mtieai,  it  is  mid,  of  a  victory  which  its  iii)i;ihita:tt< 
had  iniined  nvcr  tin"  Tltt  s-ali.ins,  wtm  h;i(i  nnivj.  il 
the  country  and  itiIikinI  the  rii'Kloiji  j»  tin- 
ne^hbonrhood  of  the  town  nearly  tn  the  lost  ex- 
tremity. (Plut.  De  MmL  FiH.  p.  267  ;  Pans.  x. 
3.5.  §  4.)  The  only  paitlcQlar  which  we  know  of 
its  celebration  is,  that  a  peculiar  kind  of  rak<> 
(lAo^s)  wu  made  on  the  oocMion.  (Athciu  xr. 
|k  646.)  Theae  c»kei  were,  m  their  nanie  indi- 
cates, probably  made  in  the  shaj^"  of  a  stifr  or 
doer,  and  offered  to  the  goddess.  The  festival  of 
the  elaphebolia  was  alto  celebrated  u  many  other 
pitrt^  of  fln  pce,  but  no  prticulnTs  arc  known. 
(KtvTDol.  Miign.  s.  r.  't.\aufni€oKisip.)  [L.  S.] 
1  I  -  A  P 1 1 E  n<> '  L I O  K.  (Ca  I  K  N  r.  A  H  u  .\t .  ] 
KLECTIIUM  (<j\f»fTpot  and  liKticrpov),  is 
used  by  the  ancient  writers  in  two  different  senses, 
either  for  uin^  or  for  a  mixture  o(  metals  com- 
poaed  of  gokl  and  tiiver.  In  the  former  cense,  it 
doea  not  eetne  within  the  aeope  of  thia  work,  ex- 
cept as  :i  giilistiimr  u>i  <\  in  tlie  arts  ^^'id  abi)  on 
account  of  the  diHicuity  of  deciding,  with  re»]M<^t 
to  aeveral  of  the  pasaagoa  In  which  the  word 
occur?,  in  wliich  of  the  twn  se  nses  it  is  used.  If 
Wf  could  dit«::nnine  which  vau  iiist  known  to  the 
Cri'i  kK,  the  mineral  or  the  metal,  Iha  subject 
would  be  simplified  ;  but  the  only  means  we  have 
of  determining  this  question  is  the  slight  internal 
evidence  of  a  few  passages  in  Homer.  If,  as  we 
•bail  endeavour  to  show,  thoao  jMuaaget  refer  to 
amber,  a  simple  explanation  of  the  twofoTd  use  of 
till-  word  suggests  itself  ;  namely,  that  tlie  ur)ril  f 
originally  meant  umber^  and  that  it  was  afterwords 
applied  to  the  mixed  metal,  hecanae  iu  pale  yellow 
colour  resembled  thnt  of  ariiV»rr.  Etymologically, 
the  word  is  probalily  toiuucud  with  ii\4Krwp,  the 
$iat^  the  root-meaning  being  briUia$U.  (Pott,  Etym. 
Eorsrh.  pt.  L  p.  237  :  this  derivation  was  known  to 
riiny,  //.  y.  xxxril  2.  a.  11:  Buttmann's  dcriv- 
ation  from  fAif»,  to  t/rufr,  is  objectionable  both  on 
philological  and  hiatorical  sronnda :  the  attractive 
power  of  amfier,  when  nibbed,  ia  aaid,  and  no 
da  iht  (  orTc<  tly,  tu  have  been  diaCOVefad  long  after 
the  mineral  was  iirst  known.) 

The  word  ooeora  three  tim«a  in  Homer  i  in  two 
m<:c^  where  mention  is  made  of  a  nerk?ftre  of  lil. 
boun<l,  or  held  together,  ^trr^rii',  where  the  ( 
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plural  ta  almost  alone  snfRcient  to  prove  that  the 
meanmg  isi,  with  amUr  bead^.  {pd.  xt.  4t>0,  xviiL 
295.)  In  the  former  paawfe  the  necklace  it 
brought  by  a  Phoenician  merchant  The  other 
passage  is  in  the  description  of  the  palace  of  Me- 
nelaus,  which  is  said  to  be  ornamented  m'ith  the 
briUiucy  of  ^opiKr  {f*  bronze)  and  gdd^  and 
electniui,  and  ailvw,  and  ivory.  {Od,  rr,  78.) 
N'lw,  since  the  metallic  electmm  was  a  mixture  of 
gold  with  a  anudl  portion  of  ailrer,  the  enumera- 
tien  of  it,  aa  diatinet  ten  gold  and  nlTcr  woold 
seem  almost  .superfluous  ;  also,  the  unppofition  that 
it  means  amber  threes  very  well  with  liie  subse- 
quent mention  m  ivory :  moreover,  the  order 
the  words  supports  this  virw  ;  for,  applying  to 
them  llic  principle  of  panillelism,  —  which  is  so 
common  in  earlj  poets,  and  .^luong  the  rest  in 
Hnmer,  —  and  rantnihering  that  the  Uonaric  line 
is  really  a  diatieh  divided  at  tha  cmmim,  «•  hsTs 
mul  ,mJb9t  Mcj  aptly  wwtwitad  irith  aahwr 
and  ivory  : 

Xpvaov  T*  1iK*KTpov  Tf 

In  this  last  passaue,  Pliny  understood  the  wood 
to  moan  the  metallic  electnnn  (//.  N.  xwiii.  4. 
s.  23)  ;  but  his  authority  ou  the  meaning  of  a  puts- 
sage  of  Hom^  is  w-orthless  :  and  indeed  the  Latin 
writcxa  aeem  genetaUjr  to  have  understood  the 
word  in  tha  aenae  of  the  metal,  rather  than  of 
aTtibiT,  fur  which  they  have  another  word,  smc- 
ctnum.  In  Hesiod'S  deacription  of  tlie  aiueld  of 
Hercules  (v.  141),  tho  word  apdn  oeenra,  and 

we  have  oypsum,  an  t  trJali'  h«iy,  awl  itnirit  ny 
connected  with  tkimtmi  ifUd  umi  cynMtUy  when: 
ambar  ia  the  more  nature!  interpretation  ;  adthough 
here  again,  the  R'unan  iniit;it"r,  VirL;il,  r\idt-ntly 
understood  by  it  the  metal.  {^Jm.  vuL  402.)  Far 
the  discosaioa  of  other  passages,  in  which  the 
mcnning  u  more  doubtful,  see  the  Lexicons  of 
Liddell  and  Scott,  and  Sciler  and  Jaoobita,  and 
especially  Buttmann's  .VyAo/txTiM^  jBl^fb I*  UAer 
das  £H«abnm,  vol  li  pp.  S37,  foil 

The  earliest  passage  of  any  Gtedc  wifler,  in 

which  tho  word  is  crtaiult/  um  d  f»r  tho  met.-il.  i< 
in  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles  ()U38),  where  men- 
tion is  made  of  Indian  gold  and  the  eLrtrum  o/* 
SanliSy  as  objects  of  the  highest  value.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  what  is  here  n^ant  is  the  pale 
gold  dep  isitod  by  certain  hvera  of  Aaia  Mbior, 
especially  the  Pactolus,  which  contained  a  consi- 
derable alloy  of  silver.  We  have  here  an  example 
of  hulivr  dfcimm ;  but  the  compound  was  also 
made  artificf-iny.  Plimr  statas  taat  wImb  gotd 
eontafaia  n  fifth  part  of  ailver,  it  ia  eaUad  ifaft-aiii  ,* 
t!iat  it  is  f'luiid  in  veins  of  jjold  ;  and  that  it  i* 
also  made  by  art :  if,  be  adds,  it  rantaina  more 
than  a  fiiVh  of  siher,  it  hcconca  tao  hritda  to  he 
malleable.  Anion?  its  properties  are,  nccordin;?  to 
the  same  author,  the  retlectinf;  tlie  light  of  a  iamp 
more  brightly  than  iflTer,  and  that  a  cup  of  native 
elrctrum  detects  the  presence  of  poison  by  certain 
signs.  One  cannot  but  suspect  that  the  last  state- 
ment is  copied  from  some  Greek  writer,  who  made 
it  respecting  ambei^  on  aecoont  of  the  aimilar  pn^ 
perty  that  wed  to  be  attribatad  to  opal  (Plin. 
//.  A',  xxxiii.  i.s.23,with  Harduin's  note;  eon'p. 
ix.  50.  s.  $5  ;  Pane.  t.  12.  §  6.)  Isidorua  also  di^ 
tingidahea  tho  Ihne  ktnda  of  electnnn,  namely, 
(1)  amVir-r  ;  (?)  the  metil,  fonnd  in  its  nalnrnl 
state  :  (3)  the  metal  artiiicially  composed  ot  tkrm 
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poru  af  gold  and  ome  of  ailTCT,  proportions  differ- 
inf(  from  tkow  wwitiBnrt  bj  Flinj'.  (Isid.  ztL 
2d.) 

Gkctnm  ww  m&i  ftr  plnte,  mi  tlw  other 
timilar  purposes  for  which  gold  and  silver  were 
mplflgrcd.  It  was  also  UMd  as  a  xnatenal  for 
muBBf,    Lanpiidhis  tdb  va,  that  Alesnider 

Serenis  struck  cotm  of  it  ;  nnd  coins  nr?  in 
existence,  f>f  this  metal,  struck  by  the  kings  of 
Dayruj,  bj  Sjranise,  nnd  by  other  Greek 
states.  (Eekhd,  ItodL  Atea.  KaLvoLL  pp.  xxiv. 
xxr.)  IP.S.1 

J:  LEPIIAS  (i\*<pas).  As  we  have  l<.  «p.«;ik 
of  ivwy  chiefly  in  ownection  with  Greek  art,  we 
pbm  wlurt  we  ham  to  say  of  it  under  ite  Greek 
ramo,  in  pri- fere  nee  to  the  propeT  Latin  word 
£imr.  (J'!rpUititii,i  is  also  usi-d  in  poctrj  for 
iTOTY  ;  Vinj.  Gmrp.  iii,  '2*'\,  Am.  iii,  4G4,  ti,  896.) 
In  tlio  Kirly  writ«'r?,  snth  a*  HonuT,  Iksind,  and 
pixMiar,  the  word  iuvoriabl y  menus  ivory,  uever  the 
tl^imt;  jvmt  because  the  Greeks  obtained  ivory 
bj  coomicRe  long  bofoce  they  ever  mw,  or  bad 
oMnioii  to  spfiik  vt,  the  animal  froitt  which  it  was 
obtiinf  J.  But,  on  tho  other  hand,  there  can  he 
DO  doubt  that  the  word  d^fmohgicaUjf  signifies  the 
•dinalf  bdi^  identical  with  the  HMtew  and 
Arabic,  Aleph  and  Ele/^  w^ii.  b  means  an  ox  or 
other  large  graminirorouA  annual  ;  tliat  is  to  ^y, 
the  Greeks  rcccircd  the  suhsiance  ivory,  together 
with  the  name  of  the  animal  which  produces  it,  and 
naturally  applied  the  hitter  to  the  former.  (Re- 
•pecting  the  name  see  further  Liddell  and  Scott^ 
Ijwic<m^  and  Pott's  ^jrm.  Fomk,  pt  i  p>  Izxxi.) 
Heradk>laa,  as  might  he  expected  Cmn  bisnaeaRbea 
in  Atia  nnd  Africa,  kni  w  tliat  ivory  came  from 
the  teeth  of  the  elepbaut.  (iv.  191  ;  Plin.  H.  N. 
iriii.  8.  s.  4)  ;  while  on  the  other  hand  writers  as 
late  as  Jul«  (Plin.  I.  r.)  itnd  Pni"!anias  (t.  12.  s.  I.) 
fell  into  the  nuetuke  ot  regarding  the  tusks  aa 
homt. 

The  earliest  mention  of  ivoiy  in  a  Greek 
writer  Is  in  a  possa^  of  the  Iliad  (t.  SSS),  where 

it  ap[iears  as  an  iinent  for  harness  (^]yia  ktvK 
iXi^ayriy.  iu  the  Odyssey  its  use  as  an  article  of 
bntiiry  ia  lo  often  refmed  la,  that  it  is  needlees  to 
ennmerate  the  passages,  which  prove  how  exten- 
Bivt  ly  the  Phoenician  traders  hod  introduced  it 
into  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Mimr,  Md  M  doubt 
also  into  Greece  Proper.  It  appears  among  the 
ornaments  of  houses,  furniture,  vessels,  armour, 
harness,  and  so  forth.  Neither  is  there  any  ik:- 
cacioD  to  trace  ita  continaod  uae  among  the  Greeks 
aad  RonMin,  down  to  tb*  huniriont  and  Mpentive 
jx-riod  of  the  empire,  when  the  trnjiply  furnished  by 
increased  commerce  was  greatly  enlarged  by  the 
prodigioas  quantity  of  elephants,  which  were  pro- 
for  the  slaUKbters  of  thn  nnij-bitliri'trr.  It 
was  used,  not  only  as  an  omaioent  lor,  but  the 
entire  material  of  chairs,  beds,  fooutools,  and  other 
furniture,  statues,  flutes,  amd  the  framea  of  lyui* 
besides  many  other  objects. 

The  niiijit  imfiortant  applicntion  of  ivory  was  to 
works  of  art,audewoually  to  those  sutucs  which, 
bdi^f  compeoed  of  gold  and  ivory,  were  called 
clirT:)eI<-phjintine  (xp«'«rfX*<^<xin^i»'a). 

The  art  of  chryselephantine  statuary  must  be 
vegnrded  as  a  diilinct  subdivision,  diflerent  from 
casting  in  bronze,  and  sculpturing  in  marble,  and 
indevd  more  nearly  connected  with  carving  in 
wood,  as  is  even  indicated  by  the  application  ot  the 
mm  {ifaMi  to  thaaainr  woifca  in  tlua  art  (Strab. 


viii.  p.  372).  While  the  sculptor  wrought  at 
once  upon  a  material,  which  had  been  compam* 
ttrely  n^leetod  in  the  early  stages  of  art,  on  as- 
eotittt  of  the  diffied^  of  working  it,  whOe  the 
statuary  reproduced  iti  a  more  durable  suliiitaiice 
those  fonns  which  had  been  first  moulded  in  a 
plastic  material,  another  clase  of  artists  developad 

the  capabilities  of  the  other  original  bninch 
sculpture,  carving  in  wuud,  which,  on  account  of  its 
fiiciUty,  had  boen  the  most  extrnsiTely  practised 
in  early  times,  especially  for  the  statues  of  the 
gods.  (Comp.  Statitaria,  and  Did.  of  Uioff.  art 
JXmldhis.)  Tile  Hide  wooden  images  were  luit 
only  improved  ia  fona,  bat  elaborately  decorated, 
at  mat  with  eeloort  and  nal  dmperr,  and  afte»' 
wards  with  more  costly  materials.  Tlje  first  great 
step  in  thc-ir  improvement  was  tu  iituke  the  parts 
which  were  not  covered  by  drapery,  namely  tho 
face,  hands,  and  feet,  of  white  marble  ;  nut  h  statues 
were  called  ocnMtliS.  The  next  was  to  sul)stitiit» 
{dates  of  ivory  for  the  marble  ;  and  the  further  im- 
provement, the  oae  of  beaten  gold  in  pbico  of  nsal 
drapery,  00Mtitnt'<d  the  ekryselrpianttM  tiatun. 
This  art  was  one  of  those  which  have  attained  to 
their  per£DCtion  almost  as  soon  as  they  have  re- 
eei^ea  their  firrt  development.  There  were  lonw 
works  of  this  description  before  the  time  of  I'hei- 
dias  *  ;  but  the  art,  properly  regarded,  was  at 
once  created  and  perfected  by  him  ;  and  the  rcnson 
for  its  immediate  perfection  was,  that  the  artist 
was  prepared  for  his  work,  not  only  by  his  genius, 
but  also  by  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  artistic 
laws,  and  the  technical  pnwMM%  of  all  the  other 
departments  of  his  art 

Chryselephantine  statuary,  as  |ir:ictised  Viy  Phei- 
dias,  combined,  in  addition  to  that  perfection  of 
form  which  characterised  all  the  great  works  of 
the  nge,  the  elements  of  colossal  grandeur,  exqui- 
site beauty  and  delicacy  of  umterial,  and  the  most 
rich  and  elaborate  subsidiary  decorations.  I'ho 
mnecal  effect  of  his  Zoos  er  Athena  was  that  o£ 
the  most  impeehig  gmndenr  and  die  moat  perfect 
illusion  to  which  art  can  attain.  In  a  bronxe  or 
marble  statue  the  material  at  once  dispels  the 
illoalfla  of  reality ;  bnt  the  impreosion  produced 
upon  a  spectator  1)t  the  soft  tints  of  the  ivory,  the 
coloured  eyes  and  the  golden  robe  of  the  Olympian 
Zeus,  to  say  nothing  of  the  expression  of  the  fea- 
tures and  the  figore,  was  almost  that  of  looking 
upon  the  praefetu  numm.  These  statnee  w«re  the 
highest  efforts  ever  made,  and  probably  that  ever 
can  be  made,  to  invest  a  religion  of  idolatty  with 
an  external  appeamnee  of  twit j ;  and  nr  the 
sake  of  this  immediate  off  ct  the  artist  was  willing 
to  forego  the  lasting  fame  which  be  would  have 
obtained  if  be  bad  executed  his  gientsst  works  in 
a  more  durable  material. 

The  most  cckbrnted  chryselephantine  8t,Ttues  in 
Greece  and  the  Greek  states  were  those  of  Athena 
in  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  of  2eus  at  Olympiii,  of 
Asdephis  at  Eddatms,  all  three  by  Pheidins ; 
the  Hera  near  Argos  by  V  1,  '  uus  (whose  works 
in  this  department  are  esteemed  by  some  the  most 
beanttfol  in  existence,  though  others  considered 
them  fitr  inferior  to  those  of  Pheidias :  cnmp.  .Strab. 
viiL  p.  372  ;  Quintil.  xii.  lU);  the  Olympian  Z. us, 

*  Mention  is  made  of  cbiyselephantine  statues 
by  Dorrcleides,  Tbeodcs^  Medon,  Canachns,  H«- 
naeehmus,  and  Svidai.  (8oe  tht  actidti  in  the 

Did.  t/ Biojf.) 
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Bct  tip  at  Dapbna  hy  Antiochai  IV.,  bi  imitation 
or  tli:it  of  Pheidios  ;  certain  statues,  iii  the  temple 
vi  Ztui  Olympius  at  Athens,  which  arc  praised, 
but  not  specified,  by  I'auis'iiiias:  and  eviii  ^oiw  nt 
the  Greek  kinm  of  tb«  conquered  itatet  of  Asia 
airofBted  to  tn«niMlvM  thU  highest  bonoor  that 

Ac  I'i'  tv  of  earlier  times  could  f»ay  to  tin"  gods  ; 
for  Pauaaniaa  saw,  in  the  temple  of  Zeus  at 
Oliimpia,  on  ivory  statue  of  king  Niconicdes  (v. 
12.  §  o).  The  chief  iif  tfie  alxive  works  .ire  fully 
described  iu  the  I^ictionary  of  Biofjrtx^iy^  art*. 
Pheidiax,  PoltfdtitMa, 

Tke  question  respocttqg  (bo  mochitniqii  osoca- 
tioB  of  chrysolephaotino  itatnet  invv^TM  eertaia 
difficulties,  which  have  been  very  elubonitely  and 
ingeniouslv  enunincd  by  Quatremere  de  Quincr, 
ia  \m  ipMiidid  work  entitled  Le  Jii|iil«r  Olym- 
picn,  fill,  TArt  de  Iji  Siul}>ture  Antique,  considcrtf 
sous  uu  iiouvea;!  puiiit  dc  vuc:"  &c-.  Paria, 
ialio.  A  very  slight  consideration  of  the  material 
employed  will  abow  the  nature  of  the  difficulties. 
Ytom  a  log  of  wood  or  a  block  of  marble  the  re- 
quired figure  can  be  elaborated  by  cutting  away 
certain  portions :  clay  caa  be  moulddl,  and  bronze 
«r  pfauter  eait,  in  the  farm  |Hr«vioaiIy  detenabied 
on :  btit  the  matt  rial  for  an  ivory  »tatue  is  pre- 
sented iu  picCi  &  which  luiut  be  made  to  assume  on 
antirely  new  form  before  the  voik  em  be  com- 
menced. Now  De  Quincy  supposes  that  the 
ancients  poMessed  the  art,  now  lost,  of  cutting  the 
curved  parts  of  the  elephant's  tusk  into  thin 
pUtea,  vanriag  in  breadth  op  to  12  cr  even  20 
ladiea,  and  bendhif  them  into  tfa«  «xaet  corves 

required  by  the  various  jwirts  of  the  figure  to  be 
covered.  These  plates,  having  been  brought  to 
their  proper  formi  Vf  compariBon  with  a  model,  on 
■which  eacfi  of  them  ■was  marked,  ■were  placed  upw 
tho  core  of  the  statue,  which  was  of  wood, 
ftKOgtbened  with  metal  rods,  and  were  fitstened 
to  it  and  to  mA  other  chiedj  hj  iaiiulass  ;  and 
or  come  tbo  whole  emftee  wai  polMhed.  (An 
c.Tcrlleiit  account  of  the  process,  according  to  De 
Quincy's  views,  is  given  in  the  work  entitled 
Mmaperim^  ToL  iL  c.  13.)  Tho  iTorjr  was  need 
for  the  flesh  parts,  that  is,  in  the  colossal  statues 
of  the  deities,  the  face,  neck,  brmst,  arms,  bands, 
and  ftet.  The  other  paru  of  the  wooda  om 
Were  covered  with  thin  beatea  gold,  to  represent 
the  hair  and  drapery,  which  waa  i^zed  to  the 
statue  in  such  a  mamier  as  to  be  taken  ofl*  at  plea- 
aore,  aa,  nltimatolj,  it  waa.  Tbo  gokl  waa  in 
many  pbeea  emhoiaed  and  dnaed ;  and  eolonrs 

"wore  freely  emjiloyed.  The  eyes  were  formed 
either  of  precious  stones  or  of  coloured  nmrbles. 
To  pnoenre  tbo  ivory  firm  injoiy,  either  from  too 
much  or  too  little  moistnrc,  oil  was  pnnrei?  tv  t  r  it 
in  ilic  first  aise,  water  in  the  second.  (Lomp. 
Did.  of  liiog.  arL  Phetdiat^  and  Miiller,  Artk.  d. 
Kmttt  I  312.)  Theprodigiooi mauitikioo of  ivocy 
nqntred  for  tbeeo  woika  wen  unportedy  in  tbo 
time  of  Pheidias,  chieff  firom  AftioL  (Hennipp. 
ap.  Atk.  i.  p.  27.) 

TIw  other  tuee  «f  ivory  in  the  arts  were  chiefly 
the  Timking  of  statuettes  and  other  small  objects, 
which  could  be  carved  at  once  out  of  the  solid  part 
of  the  tok  I  and  for  vaA  paipaata  it  aeeBU  to 
have  been  empk^ed  fiwn  a  venr  eailj  period. 
Thus  on  the  chest  of  Cypselus  tnere  were  ivory 

figures  in  relief  ( Pans.  v.  17.  §2).  Various  {.mall 
works  in  ivory  bavc  come  down  to  us,  belonging 
toaUperiodiflf  tlM  ait,  mamg  the  nuMt  fartcreft- 


ing  of  wbidi  aia  writing  tableta  (MMw,  Uri«jSe> 

phajitint)^  with  two,  three,  five,  or  more  leaves 
(difttycha,  iript^^fift,  ftaUaf4vcia,  &.C.X  cither  en- 
tirely of  ivory,  or  with  the  leaves  of  jKirchment  and 
the  ooven  of  ivory :  the  covers  are  canrod  in  relkC 
Tbeeo  tabkle  are  ehiefljof  the  falter  agee  of  Rone, 
and  are  divirir  r1  into  two  classes,  Conmlaria  and 
EocUaiattica,  which  are  distinguished  by  the  carv> 
ings  on  their  covers;  tbeoa  on  the  former  bein^ 
figures  of  consuls  at  the  fonrpa  Cirrcnsts,  wuVsirtwr?, 
aiid  so  furth,  those  on  the  latter  representing  bibli- 
cal subjects  (Miiller,  L  e.  n.  S).  The  teeth  of  the 
bippopotamat  were  aonetimB  tised  as  a  eabati- 
tate  Jar  Uarj  in  woirici  of  art.  (Paua.  4S. 

8  2.)  rp.s.] 

ELEUSrNIA  (EAcvo^iyiaX  a  festival  and 
mysteriee,  originallj  eelebiatod  only  at  EleoaiB  m 

Attica,  in  honour  of  Demeter  r\v\  P> TM'pbone. 
(AndocZk  Mjfd,  15.)  All  the  ancients  who  have 
occasion  to  mentian  ite  BIfliwinian  mysteriee,  or 
tkt  mysteriM,  as  thsy  were  aoBMtinee  called,  agree 
that  they  were  the  holiest  and  most  venerable  of 
all  that  were  celebrated  in  Oreeccb  (Aristot  h'/irJ. 
iL  24  }  Ci&  Nal,  Dear.  L  42.)  Varioos  tradi- 
tions weie  oment  amang  the  Oieeka  respecting 
the  nnthor  of  these  mysteries  ;  for,  while  some  con- 
sidered Eumolpus  or  Miuueus  to  be  their  foundex, 
others  stated  that  they  had  been  introdoeod  fives 
Egypt  by  Erechthcus,  who  at  a  time  of  scarcity 
provided  his  country  with  com  from  E^ypt,  arid 
imported  from  the  same  quaner  the  sacn-d  rites 
and  oijateriea  of  £leaeia.  A  third  traditioo  attii> 
bated  the  iaatitotian  to  Demeter  beteel^  who,  when 
wandering  about  in  search  of  her  daughter.  Pine- 
phone,  was  believed  to  have  coiue  to  Attica,  iu  tho 
reign  of  Ereehtheas  to  have  supplied  its  inhahit- 
Rnts  with  com,  and  to  have  institnte^i  the  TiKtral 
and  luy&teries  at  Eleusis.  (Diod.  Sic.  i.  '2B  ;  Isocrat. 
Ptuutgyr.  p.  46,  cd.  8tq>h.)  This  \Mt  opinion 
seems  to  kiTe  been  the  nM«t  among  the 

ancienta,  and  in  iohaeqaent  tinee  a  etone,  called 
i-ftKcurros  rrrpa  (tristc  saxum),  was  shown  near 
the  well  C^lichoroe  at  Eleusis,  on  which  the  god* 
iem,  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  fiUigiWi  wm  be> 
Hevcd  to  have  reste*!  i:  li  r  arriml  in  Attica. 
(Apoliod.  Z<iW*t^.  i.  .5  ;  U  .i.L/W.  iv.  602,  &.c) 
Aroimd  the  well  CnllichoMs,  the  Eleusinian  woBcn 
were  said  to  have  first  performed  their  chorua,  and 
to  have  sung  hymns  to  the  goddess.  (Paus.  i.  38. 
§  6.)  All  the  accounts  and  allusions  in  aiu-icnt 
writere  aeem  to  warrant  the  oondnsion  that  Use 
levende  eeneeming  the  IntiediMtion  of  tbe  Eleo- 
■■'I  '  l  ir-  descriptions  of  a  period  when  the  inhabit- 
ants o!  .\ttiea  wck  becoming  aeqiuiinted  with  the 
benefits  of  agriculture,  and  of  a  ri^iularly  consti- 
tuted form  of  iodaQRi     (Cib  J>»         iL  14,  Mi 

I'tfT.  V.  14.) 

In  the  reign  of  Eiecbtbeus  a  war  Is  «tid  to  bam 
braken  eat  between  the  Athenians  and  Eleamoiaao 
(Rermaao,  fieUl.  Antiq.  of  Grteee^  f  91.  note  9X 

and  when  tho  latter  were  defeated,  they  acknow- 
ledged the  supremacy  of  Athens  in  every  thing  ox- 
ccpt  the  TeAierai,  whicfa  they  wished  to  ceoNlaet 
and  regulate  for  themsi  h  .  (Thucyd.  iL  16  ; 
Paus.  L  §  'i.)  'i'hus  the  superintendence  re- 
maioadwith  the  descendants  of  Eumolpus  fEr- 
MOLnoaa],  the  daughters  of  the  Eleusinian  king 
Ccleus,  and  a  third  cUiss  of  priests,  the  Kerycea, 
who  seem  likewise  to  have  been  connected  with 

the  fomily  of  Eumolpus,  though  th«r  themaelTca 
tnund  thdr  «i%iB  i»  HflCMt  tad  A^MNfc 
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At  tile  time  wben  xh«  loaU  goTenuncnti  e(  the 
tntnl  ttmmki^  of  Attiss        uBHimirtii  M 

A!h>'n.s  th*»  c:»pitAl  Uccam"  ali^y  the  fi'ntr*^  of  nil- 

jajed  a  local  "a^omhip,  were  now  raiacd  to  the  nmk 
of  natumal  goda,  ThU  aeenu  aUo  to  bate  been 
the  caae  with  the  EJeoainiaji  goddeaa,  fort  in  the 
Tt'ifm  of  Theaeui  we  find  meotioQ  of  a  temple  at 
Atkem»  caikd  £MiiMi  (TlncTiL  ii.  17).  fn»- 

Her  priests  anil  prc*ti'*!n;«  1/«'<-;iitic  i;;it iim!! v 
aoarbed  to  the  national  tein}»ie  of  the  capital, 
thotagh  her  orifiaal  fUf  af  wiwhiy  ■!  BiMMil, 
uit!i  which  ^>  ni;uiy  *a<.'fi»d  ajw.x-irititsnt  wrrf  mn- 
iK'cied,  &idl  retained  i\s  imporurx.i'  and  iia  hh'cmI 
•bare  in  the  ariatelMn  of  th«  tiatianal  aolennitie* ; 
and  tboagh,  aa  we  thall  Me  henafier.  the  gnat 
Elciuiniu  festival  wa«  eoounenced  at  A  then*,  yd 
mmwrntraut  procesfiao  alwaji  went,  oo  a  crrtAiri 
dqr*  to  ffli  Mil ;  it  ma  kmm  ikmt  tkm  WMl  wkaa 
fart  af  tlw  wueni  ntaa  waa  patAnMd* 

We  must  dutiiitniish  l^-tween  the  greater  Elru- 
»uua  wbKO  were  rekbnted  at  Athena  and  Eletuia, 
m»i  iW  leaaer  which  were  held  at  Agrae  on  the 
Iltaani.  fStfj'h.  «.  r. 'Aypo.)     Fr-»rn  \hc  tm 

dition  rt^pecung  tiie  insuuitmn  oi  i^v  Itmet  £krii< 
»inia,  it  aeeraa  to  W  elMf;  that  the  initiation  into 
the  Eleoainian  njsterie*  waa  originalir  confined  to 
Atttcaoa  onlj  ;  for  it  ia  said  that  tirrarlea,  before 
descending  into  the  lower  world,  wished  to  be  ini- 
tiated, bos  aa  tka  kv  diid  sol  adait  ttmag aw,  the 
Immt  Bcwnia  wtm  inatiCMad  is  ardar  ta  arada 

the  law,  and  nut  to  dinapfK'int  tlw  un  M  henefiMtor 
<rf  Auka.  (Schol.  ad  Arutopk.  ftm.  846.)  Other 
kgaiida  eonceming  tte  WtMliM  «f  Uandaa  do 
E"t  mrritiari  the  Io8*rr  EVnsirrra,  but  tnerelj  rtnt<? 
tiuu.  hi>  wa.<i  .-I'lu^itcd  iiiUf  the  fiiiniljr  of  one  PjUua, 
in  ori>  r  to  U  oMite  Uwfollj  intitlnl  to  tlw  initia- 
tioo.  But  both  traditions  in  reality  trpwas  the 
■une  thing,  if  we  aoppooe  that  th«  initiation  of 
Heracles  was  only  the  first  atage  in  the  rml  ini- 
tiation ;  for  the  lesser  EleosiaiA  were  in  real  it  j 
odIj  a  preparation  (V|po«iUla^«w,  or  vpoJcyvtveis) 
l,t  tri<  n-sil  myiit«  nt  ».  (^hoX.  ad  ArialopK,  I.  e.) 
After  the  time  when  the  Usaw  Eleasinia  art  aaid 
to  hare  taw  tBititotod,  wb  m  l«ii«r  htotaf  lk* 
fi  I  jslrtu  of  any  one  from  the  mTttfr<»s,  except 
lorn.irninj ;  arid  Herodotus  (riii.  ti.">,i  expressly 
(tat^^v  tliat  niiy  Oreek  «^  withod  it,  nn^tit  be 
initiated.  Tbe  lesser  Eleuainia  were  held  vntj 
jrtur  in  the  month  of  Anthesterion  (Pint  Demttr. 
26),  and,  according  to  eone  nrcounfs,  in  limu.iir  <>{ 
fvat^KM  akma.   Ihtm  who  were  initiated  in 

then  Wn  dieMune  el  lajralM  Oi'tfTw, 

'EtJtttjj),  and  }iad  t"  wait  at  least  another  year 
bt'lirire  ther  could  be  admitted  to  tbe  great  mys- 
teriea.  Tie  principal  rites  of  thia  int  etaige  of 
iTi'tiat:nii  corinittt  d  in  tlif  sncrifice  of  a  %nw,  which 
the  iny»ta*'  poem  to  have  bnt  wssbnl  in  tin-  Can- 
tkanw  (Aratoph.  AeAarn.  7 with  the  ScboL 
720,  aiid  Ptut,  368  ;  Vams  IM  lU  H*tL  iL  4  ; 
Plut  Pkoe.  28  \  and  in  the  purification  by  a  priest, 
who  bore  the  name  of  Hydraim*.  (IIr<»yih.  n.  p. 
Tifm^  i  Peljraeii.  17.)  The  mystae  bad  idso 
to  tolte  aa  MitB  of  eecrecy,  which  was  adnbustered 
to  ti.rm  by  the  iriviitaKo^'iis,  ;4^&ti  tallrd  Up<Mpdyrr)t 
or  v/w^ikiM:  U»ey  receiired  aonnc  kiud  vi  pre- 
paratoi7  UMtmctMo,  wliiA  cnatded  tliem  that- 
ward'^  to  tiiuVrstand  the  mystmci  which  were 
terealed  to  them  in  the  great  Llcu«iiiia  ;  they  were 
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remained  during  the  •olemnttka  in  the  vestibitk, 
(!<<<neea|  ^mmt.  NmL  81.) 

T(i'>  jrT'-at  rnvjt.-rii"*  vrrrv  f.-l<1'ini<"1  ftrry  rear 

from  the  15th  to  the  2Sd  (PluU  iMmrtr.  26; 
Mettrsiua,  Elemtim.  c  21),  both  at  Athens  and 
Eleusia.  The  initiated  were  called  ^Vi^oi  or 
ft^ffoi.  (Suidaa,  *.  e.)  On  the  first  dsr,  those 
who  bad  boo*  iutaalsd  in  the  ieaiar  lUcwiaia, 


i.yipu6t  (]\>*\rh.  $  1-  \:  Lut  o't^ii^-rrs  whn  ^\\^}u-s\ 
to  witneaa  the  celebration  ot  these  national  so- 
lemnities Vktmim  viottod  AtlMM  in  groat  nmmkma 
•  at  thi*  »>-a«"r,  arid  w.-  fu\A  it  f \|rf<»i*r  stated 
ikat  Alluiiia  was  cT'>-wt\.  <[  n  ;;h  >.<:iurs  on  the 
occasion.  (Maxim.  Tvr,  Intmrl.  33.  »tA  /m.  ; 
PhilostiaC  I'U.  ApUi,  ir.  6.)  On  the  aecniid  day 
the  myatae  went  in  solemn  procesaion  to  the  sea- 
I  .ft^l,  wri<ri>  they  imderwent  a  purification.  Hence 
the  dajr  was  oaliod  'AAale  #m«tw,  pnbabfy  tito 
eoBVOTOonl  phfoas  by  wbick  tlw  mrstae  wvre 
v!t<"d  to  asfemble  for  the  purpo*'-.  HI-  «yr!i.  >.  v. ; 
Polyaetu  iii.  11.)  Suidas  (a.  e.  'P«<tp<;  compare 
Paua.  L  38.  |  3.)  tosmtoas  !«•  rifalita.  cdled 
^fiTot.  as  tfi*"  phr«*  to  which  Oi'*  mvstrtr  wrnt  in 
order  to  be  ptinnetL  Of  the  thud  day  fcircely 
anything  ia  known  with  certainty  ;  we  only  learn 
from  ricmena  of  Alexandria  {ProtrfpL  p.  18,  ed. 
Potter)  that  it  was  a  day  of  faatitis,  and  that  in 
the  evening  a  frugal  meal  waa  takrti,  which  coD" 
siatod  a(  oUtea  Made  oC  mnmt  and  boary. 

WMirt6n>i  wore  dSmrd  an  thk  day, 
^fcur»iii*  «iiv.|v.*..->t.  ia  unc<"ri.^ir.  ;  I. (it  that  which 
be  a^igita  t<j  it  consist^'d  of  two  kuuli  nf  aea-fiah 
(rplyKii  and  |MU^  Athen.  vii.  p.  S^-'i),  and  of 
cakc5  of  l>ari«-y  CTnwn  in  th.-  Itliarlaii  |>l,iln.  (Paua, 
i.  g  a.)  it  may  howuvir,  that  this  feacri- 
6ee  belonged  M  iko  fourth  day,  on  which  alao  the 
KaXiBct  Kdto9ot  secnw  to  have  taken  place.  This 
was  a  procession  with  a  baskrt  contamtDg  pome- 
i,'niriat»!»  and  (>i>j.|ivm  - i^i  ;  it  was  carried  on  a 
wnfTipm  drawn  by  ozaia,  and  womea  followed  with 
•mall  myttie  caiea  b  tlMV  haadii  (Calliai.  gfiwia. 
im  Or.;  VirK'.  f/'ory,  i.\OH  ;  Mcurfin%  i  r.  c.  ?*>> 
On  the  tjtiii  day,  which  appears  to  have  lM-«*ti 
called  the  torch  day  tmv  XapiaaiXwi'  V«'/>«)«  the 
mr»t.'ic,  lid  1>y  t)u-  S^ior'xot,  Went  in  the  evening 
Willi  loRbc*  lu  thi-  trmple  of  Ik'meter  at  Elewm*, 
where  they  aeem  to  have  remained  during'  tli<< 
iaiiiawiag  iiigkt.  Tkia  rite  WM  pcotebly  a  ayniboU* 
cal  fopffwntatiea  of  Doawtor  waadering  ab<«it 

ill  »f.irili  of  PiT«'iili<i[i<'.  Ttii-  nixlh  railed 
lakchos  (licsych.  «.  r.  'leutx'"')*  the  moat 
aoleora  of  alL  Tka  status  of  lakehos,  son  of 
D.  iin-t<  f,  adomod  w  ith  s  parland  of  myrtle  and 
bearing  a  torch  in  \na  tuitd,  was  uirrit  d  diong  the 
aacred  load  (Plut  Alrih.  34  ;  EtymoL  M44n).,  aad 
Suidas,  a.  v.  'Upii  'Ot6t)  nmidat  joyoiia  ahouts 
(Uutx^C**")  u>d  aonga,  from  the  Cemmeicus  to 
Elcusis.  (Ariatoph.  Ham,  315,  &c  ;  PluL  J'ho- 
rMM,  28,  and  Valckoa.  md  Hsnd,  viiL  66.) 
TUs  oolemn  processtea  was  ■wwipaaied  hf  great 
iiunibcr*  of  loili.wtrs  and  spectator*,  and  the 
story  related  by  Herodotus  is  founded  on  tbe 
aappoaitiaa  that  80,000  |MtMMM  walkng  along 
the  ea<Tcd  r>Kid  rm  thia  ot'msion  w-ns  iiotlimif 
uncorninou.  L>uriiig  the  night  Irat^i  the  sixth  to 
thi-  l^'  '><'nth  da^  the  mystitc  remained  at  Eleo- 
aia,  and  were  initiated  into  the  hut  ajtterica 
(jiwvwrtia),  TboM  wiio  wen  Boitbcr  mrraa 
nor  ^i^aTai  wcta  acnt  awny  «  kcoM.  Tha 
«  «  d 
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invstae  now  repeated  the  oath  of  socresy  which 
had  been  adnnnwtsred  t)>  them  nt  the  lessor  Elcu> 
ainia,  underwent  n  new  purification,  and  then  they 
were  led  by  the  luystagogus  in  the  darkness  of 
night  into  the  lighted  interior  of  the  sanctuary 
((^•rroywrfa),  and  wvn  allowed  to  tee  {mtmn^) 
what  none  ezoe^  Hie  epoptae  ever  bdidd.  The 
awful  and  hdrrilile  Jiiantier  in  which  the  initia- 
tion u  described  by  later,  especially  Christian 
writen,  leana  partly  to  ptw«ea  frtm  their  igno- 
raiiee  (if  its  real  cliarait" t,  jmrtly  from  their  horror 
and  aTersiuii  to  tlie^te  |k.igun  riics.  The  more 
■neient  writers  always  ahstaincni  fioQ  entering 
upon  any  description  of  the  6ii1j<  ct.  Kach  in- 
dividual, after  his  initiation,  i&  &:ud  tu  Itave  been 
dismissed  by  the  words  K^t,  ifiira^  (IIe«ydl.lke.)« 
in  order  to  make  room  Sot  other  myetMi 

On  the  seventh  day  the  iniwted  ivtorned  to 
Athens  aiiiid  various  kinds  of  raillery  and  jest-", 
cepecially  at  the  bridge  over  the  Cepbtsoi,  where 
they  mU  down  to  teat,  and  poured  forth  their  ridi- 
cule on  those  wlio  yiasscd  by.  Hence  the  words 
yt^vpi^ttif  and  ytipvpiaftif  (Strabo,  ix.  p.  395: 
Suidas,«.  r.  r«^t^(wr :  Hesych.  ,«.  r.  rf(j>vpuTTai: 
Aelian,  Nut.  Anliwil.  iv.  4"!^';  Miiller.  //ut.  nf 
IM.  of  Greece^  p.  132).  These  aKUfA.fjMra  sttjiii, 
like  the  pneession  with  torches  to  Eletins,  to  hare 
been  dmmatical  and  symbolical  rcpreeentations  of 
the  jests  by  which,  accordine  to  the  aneient  legend, 
l:mi^e  or  Ilaiilio  hail  clii^iK-Ued  the  (•rief  of  the  ^'od- 
dest and  laade  her  smile.  We  may  here  observe, 
that  probably  the  whole  hiitory  of  Demeter  aad 
Perseph<me  was  in  Rome  way  or  other  symbolicilly 
n-prescnled  at  th«  Kleusinia.  Ijence  Clemens  of 
Alexandria  (P/trfrppfc  p.  12,  eii.  Potter)  calls  the 
Eleiisiuinri  iiiysterie*  a  "  niystieal  dranuL"  (See 
MiiUtr,  JIiJ>i.  of  thr  L<l.  of  Grcef^  pb287,  itc.) 
The  eighth  day.  called  'fmhavpm^  Wat  a  kind  of 
additional  day  for  those  who  by  lome  accident  had 
come  too  late,  or  had  been  prerentrd  frem  being 
initiateil  on  the  sixth  day.  It  was  saitl  to  liavc 
been  added  to  the  original  number  of  days,  when 
Aeeleptne,  earning  ever  from  Epidanrat  to  he  in* 
itiated.  arrived  tno  ]ate.  and  the  Alhenian^  not  to 
disappuitit  the  god,addtid  an  eighth  diiy.  (Fhilostr. 
rU.  ApofL  iv.  6  ;  Paus.  ii.  26.  §  7.)  The  ninth 
and  last  day  bore  the  name  of  irXt7uox<5aj  f  Pollux, 
X.  74  ;  Athcn.  xi.  p.  496),  from  a  peciiUar  kind 
of  vessel  called  7r\rifiox6v%  which  is  described  bs  a 
nmll  kind  of  K6rv\os.  Two  of  these  veieek  were 
on  this  day  filled  with  water  or  wine,  and  the  eon- 
tents  of  the  one  thrown  tn  the  east,  and  those  of 
the  other  to  the  west,  while  those  who  performed 
thie  rite  ntteivd  eome  myatieat  wiad» 

Besides  the  various  rifes  aiul  cpremonie?  deserilied 
aho\e,  seTcral  others  are  im  ntifmed,  but  it  is  not 
hnown  to  which  Hay  they  }»e1(ingcd.  Amongthem 
we  shall  mentiiMi  only  the  Klenminian  games  and 
contests,  which  Meursius  a*sigi'»  to  the  seventh 
day.  They  are  mentioned  by  Gellius  (xv.  20),  and 
are  laid  to  have  been  the  moat  ancient  in  Onecc 
The  prize  of  the  victon  consisted  in  eart  of  barley. 
(Schol,  (/'/  /'(>«/.  IX.  l.'iO.)  Tt  was  considered 
aa  one  of  the  greatest  profanatintt  of  the  Eleusinia, 
if  during  their  oelebiation  an  itr^ier  came  ai  a  sup- 
nliant  to  the  temple  (the  Eleusinion),  and  placed 
hi»  olive  branch  {Umtf^a)  in  it  {Anioc,  De  Al^si. 
p.  54)  ;  and  whoever  did  so  might  be  pnt  to  death 
without  any  trial,  or  had  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  thon- 
sand  drachmae.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that  at 
Other  lieattnile,  as  well  aa  the  Eleaiini%  n»  man, 


while  celoliiating  the  fiestival,  coald  be  seixed  or 
arreeled  Jbraay  offiaace.  (Dema0th.c  AfHtp.571.) 

Lycnrgus  made  it  a  law  tliat  any  woman  u«ini;  a 
carriage  in  the  procession  to  Eleusis  should  b«  Encd 
one  thousand  drachmae.  (IMllt  l>e  Cup.  Dii^  ix. 
pw  M8  ;  Aeliaa,  F.  Ji.  ml  24.)  The  custom 
against  wUch  thla  law  waa  directed  aeemt  to  hare 
been  v^ry  aonimai  hefaaL  (Denmtk  a,  Mid. 
p.  565.) 

The  Bewfaiian  nyitenea  long  tar  lived  the  in- 
dependence of  Greece.  Attempt)' to  jsuppres?  them 
were  nuido  by  the  euiperur  Valfiitiniau,  but  he 
met  with  strong  of^mition,  and  they  seem  to  laiTe 
continued  down  to  the  time  of  the  elder  Thpodo- 
sius.  Respecting  the  secret  doctrines  which  were 
revealed  m  them  to  the  initiated,  nothing  ccrtaiB 
b  known.  The  general  belief  of  the  ancients  waa 
that  they  opened  to  man  a  comforting  prospect  of 
a  future  Ftat  -.  (Find,  'pircn.  j>.  i\.  ed.  Biickh.) 
But  this  fieature  docs  not  se«m  to  have  been  origi« 
nally  cimneetad  with  tlieee  mystertea,and  waa 
bably  added  tn  them  at  the  p<'riod  which  f  11  r'.  d 
the  opening  of  a  regular  intercourse  between  (Jreece 
and  KL;rpt,  wlwil  aomc  of  the  speculative  doctrine* 
of  the  latter  emmtry,  and  of  the  East,  may  have 
been  introduced  into  the  mysteries^  and  hallowed 
by  the  names  of  the  veneiaUa  harda  of  tha  mythi- 
cal age.  Thii  aopposition  woald  abo  ammnt,  in 
some  measort,  for  the  legend  of  their  introdnction 
from  E'/ypt.  Tn  modem  times  many  attempts  ha\  f 
been  made  to  discorcr  the  natmne  of  the  mytteriea 
revealed  to  the  initiated,  bat  the  lamHi  hare  been 
as  variotu  and  as  fanciful  as  miijht  he  cxjR-cted. 
The  most  sober  and  probable  view  is  ttuit,  ac- 
cording to  which,  •*  they  were  the  n-mains  of  a 
worship  which  preceded  the  rise  of  the  Hellenic 
mythology  and  its  attendant  rites,  grounded  on  a 
view  of  nature,  less  fancifid,  more  earnest,  and 
better  fitted  to  awaken  both  philosophical  thoaght 
andrdigioos  feeling."  (Thiriwall,  Hut.  of  Greece^ 
ii.  p.  l4(l,  die.)  Hespi-cting  the  Attic  Elensinia 
sec  Meursiua,  Eleutimia,  Lugd.  Bat.  16 IS ;  St. 
Craix,  Matiu  HU. ««  tV^.  sar  h$  Mpkint 
fill  I'liptnitme  (a  second  edition  was  jnihli^hed  in 
1H17,  by  Sylvcstre  dc  Sacy,  in  2  vols.  Paris)  j 
Ouwaro^,  Enai  mr  let  Myttiret  tfElmim^  8d  edi- 
tion, Paris,  1816  :  Wachsmnth,  Ifrft.  Alter,  ml.  iu 
p.  575,  &c.  2d  edit  p.  24i^,  &c  ;  Creuxcr,  SymboL 
u.  AfytioL  iv.  p.  534,  dtc ;  NitMch,  Ik  SItmim, 
iSMMNM,  Kiel,  i&42. 

Etensinia  were  also  celebiated  in  other  parts  of 
fireece.  At  Ephesu^  they  had  l>een  introduced 
from  Athens.  (Stiabo,  zir.  p.  633.)  In  liaconia 
they  were,  ai  &r  aa  we  know,  only  cefehtaled  by 

the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  town  of  Helos,  who 
on  certain  days,  carried  a  wixidcn  statue  of  Per- 
aephone  to  the  Elousinion,  in  the  heights  of  Tay- 
getun.  (Paus.  iii.  20.  8  5,  Ac.)  Crete  had  likewino 
lU  Elensinia.  (See  Meurs.  Eletts.  e.  33.)  [  L.  S.] 
ELEUTHE'RIA  {i\fv$4p,a),  the  fi^s:  of 
liberty,  a  festival  which  the  Greeka,  after  the 
battle  of  Plataeee  (479,  B.  c),  institnted  in  hooeitr 
of  Zeus  Eleutherios  (the  deliven^r).  It  wa.s  in- 
tended not  merely  to  be  a  token  of  their  gratitude 
to  the  god  to  whom  they  bdieved  themaelvea  to  be 
indebted  for  their  victory  over  the  harKirian.s,  hnt 
alijo  as  a  bond  of  anion  among  themselves  ;  for,  in 
an  assembly  of  all  the  Greeks,  Aristides  carried  a 
dccn>e  that  dfleiratrs  (vp6§uu\ot  koI  Stwpof)  from 
all  the  Greek  states  should  assemble  every  year  at 

PhitMBaibrthecdahntiiMi  oftheEMMria.  Tha 
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toivn  iUi.-lf  wa«  at  tTic  samn  tinio  (^t-clarrd  Kicn  d 
and  inTiolaUei  m  long  at  iu  citizcus  offered  the  an- 
mal  menB/ua  which  wcra  then  institnted  on  behalf 
of  Grf  tH:.'.  Kvery  fifth  year  these  solemnities  were 
cekbzated  with  cootests  (irfiff  riv  'Zktv9tpivp) 
in  whiA  the  TielMi  were  rewarded  with  chaplets 
(oy^r  yufiytKht  (TTK^avfTTjs,  Strab.  ix.  p.  412). 
1'he  annual  soleinnity  at  riatacn',  whiih  con- 
tinued to  Ik*  observed  down  to  tlie  time  of  Plutarch 
(^rntid.  Id,  21  i  Poua.  ix.  2.  i  4),  WMM  follows : — 
On  the  nxteent^  of  th«  nonth  of  Hwmactarion,  a 
pntcfssiiin,  U-d  by  a  tninipt'tcr,  who  blew  the  ai(^al 
for  battle,  marched  at  daybreak  throogh  the  middle 
of  tlie  t^vn.  It  WM  followed  by  wa^^goni  loaded 
■si-ith  myrlle  boui;h«  and  chajib'ts  by  a  black  bull, 
and  by  £ree  ynutiu  who  carried  the  vewels  cmi- 
tobuDg  tho  UbatMHM  for  the  dend.  No  slare  was 
permitted  to  miniiter  on  this  oceasioo.  At  the  end 
of  this  procMsiirn  followed  the  archon  of  Platacoc, 
who  was  not  nllnM-rd  at  any  oilier  time,  during  his 
ottco,  lo  touch  a  weapon,  or  to  wear  any  other  but 
vhhe  ganNiiti,  now  wearing  a  purple  tunic,  and 
-w  itli  !i  sw  ord  in  his  hand,  and  also  l)€ariii^  an  um, 
kfpt  fur  this  solemnity  in  the  public  archive  (ypofi- 
fUL^vXaKtov).  When  the  procession  came  to  the 
place  whiTC  (he  CJrt  pk*,  who  had  fallen  at  Pla- 
tatiw.-,  wore  Iniricd,  the  arclijii  first  washed  and 
anointed  the  tombstones,  and  then  led  the  bull  to 
«  pjie  and  lacxificed  it,  pmyiiw  to  Zona  and.  Uer- 
Toeo  ChAonkii,  and  mntiiw  tne  ham  men  who 
bad  iiillen  in  the  defence  of  their  country,  to  tike 
port  in  the  banquet  prepared  for  them.  This  ac- 
count of  Plutarch  (AristiJ.  19  and  21)  agreeowith 
th.it  of  Thiirydidos  (iii.  .j!!).  The  latter,  however, 
expressly  states  that  dresses  formed  a  part  of  the 
uflierijigt,  wlueh  were  probably  consumed  on  tho 
pyre  widi  the  'vietimi  This  part  of  the  ceremony 
scents  to  haTC  no  longer  existed  in  the  days  of  Plu- 
tarch, who  does  not  mention  it,  and  if  so,  the  I'la- 
tacans  had  probably  been  compelled  by  poverty  to 
drapit  (SeeTliiiliralI^^H<.o^OfWM,iLp.353, 
fee.  ;  UcKkh,  EjpL  /W.  Ik  208,  and  (Ml  Corp. 

jMscripL.  i.  p.  904.) 

Elcntheria  was  also  the  name  of  a  foatival  cele- 
bmt(Ml  in  Saoioi^  io honour  of  £ro&  (Ath<Mi.  xiii. 
p.  oC.2.)  [I* 

ELLIlCrNION    (lAAi^iW)^  (PaMTB- 

OOBTK.] 

KLUmA  or  HELLOTIA  (ikk^criX- 

Xi^ta\  a  festival  with  a  tonh  race  celebrated  at 
Corinth  in  honour  of  Athena  as  a  goddeos  of  fire. 
(Schul.  Piud.  (>L  xiiL  fiS ;  AlmOL  XT.  678  ; 
Ktvmol.  .«.  f.  'EAAwTis ). 

A  foiUval  of  iht,'  &amc  nnroc  wag  celebrated  iu 
Crete,  ui  honour  of  Eiiro|)e.  The  word  lAAafrfi, 
from  which  tho  fettival  derived  ita  name,  was, 
according  to  Seleuens  (up.  Athen.  Le.)y  a  myrtle 
^Tirland  twenty  yards  in  cin umferciHC,  which 
was  carried  about  in  the  procession  at  the  festival 
of  tbe  BOotia.  (Compare  Hesydh.  sad  SiTnoL 
Mjtrti.  y.  e.  'EXAwrfo.)  (I«<8<] 

ELLY'CHNIUM  [Lucerna.] 

EMANCIPA'TIO  was  an  act  by  which  the 
patria  potpntna  wtis  dis-wiUc-d  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
parent,  aiid  it  was  so  called  because  it  was  m  the 
form  of  a  sale  {uuuteipatio).     By  the  Twelve 

»  son  thoold  bo  sold 
thfoo  tbwa  in  ord«rto  beT«IcMed  from  thopatMnal 
power,  or  to  be  In  the  ci^e  of  daughters 

and  grandchildren,  one  Bile  iraa  sufficient.  The 
tutHbSt  Uwwfcmd  Ibo  am  hf  Ibe  foim  «f  a  mIa  to 


BMANCIPATIO. 

another  person  who  manumitted  him,  upon  which 
he  returned  into  tki  DOWMT  of  tho  fiithor.  Thit 
repeated,  and  wttd  tho  like  iMolt  After  a 
third  Side,  the  jiaternal  jMiwer  was  extin;.'ui>lied, 
but  the  son  was  rt-suld  to  the  parent,  who  ihtiu 
nuunmitted  him,  and  so  acquired  the  rights  of 
a  patron  over  his  ein.-incipateci  son,  which  would 
otberw  iac  liuvt;  belonged  to  the  puncimser  who  guve 
him  his  fiiul  mantunisaion. 

The  following  view  of  omtneipatio  k  given  by  a 
German  writer:  — Tho  patria  poteotaa  ooald  not 
be  dhisolvcd  immediately  by  nmuuinijsio,  because 
the  patria  poteslaa  must  be  viewed  as  an  imperium, 
and  not  as  a  right  of  propertj  like  the  power  of  n 
master  over  his  slave.  Now  it  was  a  fluulamental 
pfiiicipk  that  tlie  patria  potestas  was  extinguished 
by  exercising  once  or  thrice  (as  thecaae  might  be) 
the  right  which  the  pater  iamilias  possessed  of  sell- 
ing or  mthcr  pledging  his  child.  Confonnably  to 
this  fundamental  principle,  the  release  of  a  cliild 
from  the  patria  potcttai  was  ckthed  with  the  form 
of  a  mancipatio,  eflfeeted  onoe  or  tbtee  times.  The 
patria  potestas  was  indeed  thus  disfoUtd,  tliough 
the  child  was  not  yet  free,  but  came  iiitu  the  con- 
dition of  a  nexua.  Consequently  a  nianunii»>>io  wna 
nece.is^irily  connected  w  ith  the  mancipatio,  in  order 
that  the  proper  object  of  the  emoncipatio  might  bo 
attained.  This  manumissio  must  take  place  Oiwn 
or  thrice,  according  to  dicumatancea.  In  the  caia 
when  tho  mannnrano  waa  not  followed  by  a  retnm 
into  the  patria  potestas,  the  mainnuissio  was  at- 
tended with  important  oonsequeuvcs  to  the  manu- 
missor,  wkieii  coueqnenoea  ought  to  apply  to  the 
enwncipatuig  party.  Arcordinply,  it  was  necess-iry 
to  provide  that  the  decisive  maimmissiou  should  \>e 
made  tlj  the  emancipating  porty  ;  and  for  that 
reason  a  remancipQtio,  which  preceded  the  final 
manumissio,  -wu  a  pitrt  of  the  form  of  cmancipatio.** 
(^IJnterholzner,  Zfi7*cA>-j^,  vol.  ii.  p.  139  ;  Vv.  <l'-n 
formen  der  M<mmmi$$io  per  Vimtiekm  mmd  dcr 
Emoncipatio.) 

The  legal  effect  of  emancipation  was  to  make 
the  emancipated  person  bernmc  sui  juris ;  tuid  uU 
the  pwrioosly  existing  relations  of  agnntio  between 
the  parent's  familia  and  the  emancipated  cliild 
ceOM-dat  unce.  ]iut  a  relation  analogous  bo  that  of 
patron  and  fret  dman  waa  ftnned  between  the  (ler- 
aon  who  ^ve  the  final  emancipation  and  the  child, 
■0  that  if  the  child  died  without  children  or  legal 
heirs,  or  if  he  required  a  tutor  or  curator,  the  rights 
which  would  have  belonged  to  theiather,  if  be  hod 
not  emancipated  the  child,  were  Mcqred  to  him  M 
a  kind  of  patronal  right,  in  rase  he  had  taken  the 
precaution  to  secure  to  himself  the  final  ntanumis- 
aiOQOf  the  child.  Aecoldingly,  the  father  would 
always  stipulate  for  a  reman cijAtio  from  the  pur- 
chn«er :  this  stipulation  was  the  pactum  fiduriae. 

'i  hc  emancip;\ted  child  could  not  take  any  part 
of  his  parents  property  aa  heroi,  in  caae  the  parent 
died  intestate.  Thia  r%or  of  the  ciril  taw  {jmria 
init/uiftrffs;  Gaius,  iii.  25)  was  modified  by  the 
praetor's  edict,  which  placed  emancipated  children, 
and  those  who  were  in  the  parents  power  nt  the 
time  of  his  death,  on  the  same  fnntmg  as  to  me* 
cccding  to  the  intestate  parent's  property. 

The  emperor  Anostasius  iatiodueed  the  ]»actioo 
of  eflecting  cmandpation  bj  an  impnial  leeeript, 
when  the  pnrtiee  were  not  present  (Chd.  8.  tit  49. 
8.  5.)  Juetinlan  enacted  that  emancipation  could 
be  effiKted  before  a  ma|;istrate.  Bat  he  still  al- 
lowed,  wbal  wm  prohaliqr  tlie  dd  kw,  n  {Uber  to 
oo  4 
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emancipate  a  prandson,  without  emancipating  the 
BOO,  and  to  emancipate  the  ton  without  emanc^iatiqg 
the  gmndwn,  er  to  wiMnripiHf  them  alL  Jiutiiiiui 

also  (Nop.  8!).  c.  1!)  did  not  allow  a  parent  to 
emancipate  a  child  a^inst  hi«  will,  though  it  aeema 
that  thli  might  bo  done  by  the  old  law,  and  that 
the  parent  might  bo  destroy  all  the  aon^  nghtt  of 
agnation.  But  a  man  might  emancipate  an  adopted 
thild  UL^itist  the  will  iho  child  (  Inst.  1.  tit.  11. 
a.  3).  Aa  a  general  rule  the  &tbcr  could  not  be 
compelled  to  emancipate  a  child  ;  Imt  tlien  wcce 
Bomc  ca-scs  ;n  vhich  he  might  be  compelled. 

The  cni|>*  tur  Aiuutawu*  allowed  an  emancipated 
cluU  (andi-r  cortain  Testrictians)  to  ancceed  to  the 
property  of  an  intestate  brother  or  aistcr.  which 
the  prai-'tur  bad  nut  allowed  ;  and  Justinian  put  an 
emancipatal  child  in  all  respects  on  the  saune  foot- 
ing U  OM  not  eowncipftted,  with  teepect  to  melt 
eneceeeion. 

An  cinaiuipatlo  effected  8  cnp'tis  diniinutlo 
minima,  in  consequence  of  the  servile  diameter  («er- 
viU$  muta)  into  whiek  the  child  was  brought  by 
such  act.  (Gaius,  i.  132,  &c;  Dig.  1  tit  7 ;  C.kI.  fl. 
tit.  57.  8.  15;  H.  tit  49;  /art.  1.  tit.  12;  3,  tit  5; 
Dirkscn,  UebcrH<  hl,  &c.  p.  278}  Tlubaut,  Sj/wtnii^ 
Ac,  $  783,  &C.,  9th  ed.)  [O.  I*J 

EMANSOR.  CDasBRTOR.] 

EMBAS  (i^i.S<^s),  a  shoe  worn  1>y  nmn  (Suidas, 
«,  e.),  frequently  meutiooed  by  Aristophanes 
(Eifait  831,  869,  879,  Eee.  SU,  850)  and  other 

firook  writers.  TMs  appmr?  tr>  havo  bc^fTi  the 
njost  common  kind  of  shoe  worn  at  Athens  (tu- 
TcXis  6»iJ5i7>*a,  Pollux,  vii.  HS  ;  compare  Isacus, 
f/<-  Dioaeotf.  Ilerai.  94).  Pollux  (/.  c.)  snys  that 
it  was  invented  by  the  Thnicianu,  and  that  it  was 
like  the  low  cotbnmus.  TheMnAos  was  also  worn 
by  the  BoeotiaiiB  (Herod.  L  196),  and  mobaUsr  in 
ether  parte  of  Oveeee.  (Bedter,  OtarflWei^TeL  iL 
p.  372.) 

EMBATEIA  {it>^irrtla).  In  Attie  law  tiiis 
word  (like  Ae  coneeponding  EngliA  enei  eeliyX 

was  tisod  to  denote  a  formal  titking  possession  of 
real  property.  Thus,  when  a  son  entered  upon 
the  land  left  him  by  his  fi&ther,  he  was  said 
i/igartitip,  or  PaSl(ny  fit  rii  woTf^a,  and  there- 
upon he  became  seited^  or  possessed  of  his  in- 
heritances If  any  one  distnrl>ed  him  in  the  en- 
joyment of  this  pn^>crty,  with  an  intention  to 
diapQto  the  tide,  he  night  imhitofa  m  action  of 
ejectment,  i^ovKr^s  S'lKf).  Before  entry  he  conld 
not  maintain  guch  action.  'E^ovKrj  m  fntui  *^tX. 
Afltr,  aa  eld  word  signifying  to  eject.  The  sup- 
posed ejectment,  for  which  tlu-  action  was  brought, 
was  a  mere  formality.  The  defendant,  after  the 
plaintiff's  entry,  came  and  t>imcd  him  o(\',  i^vytv 
fa  Tijt  T^f.  Thu  proceediiw  (called  ifyeftiyii) 
took  place  qnieUy,  uid  in  the  preaenoe  of  wit- 
nesM  S  ;  the  defendant  then  beenrae  a  wrontf-dot  r, 
and  the  piaiutilf  was  in  a  condition  to  try  the 
right 

All  ti  ls  ^^•as  a  relict  of  ancient  times,  when  Lo- 
forc  wi  ua  iuid  pleadings  and  other  regular  processes 
were  invented,  parties  adopted  a  ruder  method  and 
took  the  law  into  their  own  faandii  There  wee 
then  an  actaBl  ontter,  aoeompanied  oAen  with  tio- 

leiicc  and  lirvach  of  the  peace,  for  wliich  the  per- 
son in  the  wrong  was  not  only  responsible  to  the 
party  injured,  hut  was  also  punishable  as  a  public 
offender.  Afterward.*,  in  the  course  of  civilization, 
violent  remedies  became  useless  and  were  discoo- 
Ihwed  ;  yet  the  cemnonj  of  igectingwta  still  kepi 


np  aa  a  form  of  law,  beln^'  deemed  hy  lawyers  • 
nweuuxY  fbiudation  of  the  subsequent  legal  pc»> 
eoH.  Thne  at  Bon^  hi  tin  cariier  timee,  one 

party  used  to  summon  the  other  by  the  words  "ox 
jure  t«  manum  consertnm  toco,^*  to  gu  with  him  to 
the  land  in  dispute,  and  (in  the  presence  of  tha 
praetor  and  others)  turn  him  out  by  force.  After- 
wards this  was  changed  into  the  symbolical  act  of 
breaking  a  clod  of  earth  npon  the  land,  by  which 
the  person  who  broke  tntimaled  that  he  churned  « 
right  to  deal  with  the  land  he  plensed.  We 
may  observe  al.so,  that  the  Engli.^h  action  of 
ejectment  in  this  respect  resembles  the  Athe» 
nian,  that,  althongh  an  entry  by  the  plaintiff  and  Ml 
oM,>/<r  of  him  hy  th'  i  fi-ndant  are  etipposed  to 
luivc  taken  pkure^  and  arc  couMdercd  uecesaary  to 
support  the  action,  |«l  belk  mirf  and  oMiar  nn 
mere  fictiona  of  law. 

Theee  ptmeedings  by  entry,  ouster,  ftc,  took 
place  also  at  Athens  in  case  of  resistmce  to  an  exe- 
cution ;  when  the  defendant,  refusing  to  give  up 
the  hud  er  the  chattel  adjtidged,  er  to  pay  the 
diimagps  awTirded  to  the  pla!!itit^",  hvthe  appointed 
time,  and  thus  being  vntfrn^fpoi^  i,  e.  the  time 
having  expired  by  which  he  was  bonnd  to  satisfy 
the  judgment,  the  plaintiff  proceeded  to  satisfy 
himself  by  seizure  of  the  defendant lands.  This 
he  certJiinly  might  do,  if  there  were  no  ifoodn  to 

levy  npon ;  though,  whether  it  was  lawful  in  all 
cases,  doee  tiot  i^ipear.   The  Athenian  hiwt  had 

made  n  1  j  r  ivisiim  for  putting  the  {Kirty,  who  snc- 
cucded,  ni  possession  of  his  rights  ;  ho  was  there- 
fore obliged  to  levy  execution  himaitl^  withant  tha 
aid  of  a  ministerial  officer,  or  any  other  penwm. 
If,  in  doing  so,  he  encountered  opposition,  lie  had 
no  other  remedy  than  the  i^ovKiit  Bdnf,  which  (if 
the  ealneeUmattcr  waa  land)  moat  have  beea 
giwuuded  npon  his  own  pivvlous  entry.  The  netien 
eniild  be  brought  aijainst  any  one  who  imprih-d 
him  in  his  endeavonr  to  get  possesuon,  as  well  aa 
agnfaist  the  party  to  the  femer  anit  The  eanae  of 
Demosthenes  against  Onetor  waa  this :  —  Dcmo- 
stheues  having  recovered  a  judgment  against  Apho- 
bns,  proceeded  to  tdtn  his  kadi  in  eseention. 
Onctor  claimed  them  as  mortgagee,  and  tamed 
him  out  (i^rtytif\  whereupon  Demosthenes,  con- 
tendin;.;  that  the  mortjiiige  was  collusivf  and  tn>u- 
duleni,  brought  the  ilodKiis  SUaif  which  is  called 
Sltcn  rpte  *OHKe^  hecanae  the  proeeedhig  is  m 
n  aiy  and  collatcnd  ti  anotlier  oliject,  rather  than  a 
direct  controversy  between  liie  parties  in  the  cause 
The  oonsequenca  to  the  defendant,  if  he  Ctil-  d  in 
the  a(  tion  of  ejertment,  was,  that  (W-Kidcs  his  linbi- 
lity  to  the  plain t i tl )  he  waji,  as  a  public  olTender, 
condemned  to  pay  to  the  treasury  a  stun  equal  to 
the  damages,  or  to  the  vnloe  of  the  prapcx^  ro- 
eorered  in  the  ftnt  neUon.  Whik  thn  icnnuned 
nnjKiid  (and  we  may  presuOM  ttnsnld  not  be  paid 
without  also  satisfying  the  porty),'he  became,  as  • 
state  debtor,  subject  to  the  diiabiUtics  of  iri/ultb 
(Meier,  AiL  Proc  pp.  372, 460, 748.)  [CILK.] 

E'MBATES.  (Modulus] 

EMBLE'MA  {(ixfKniM^  l/tvotcr^ia),  an  inUd 
ornament.  The  art  of  inlaying  (^  T^n;  itatme^ 
Ttich,  Ath.  xL  p.  488)  was  emplo3red  in  producing 
lieautiful  works  of  two  descriptions,  viz.  :  —  1st, 
Those  which  resembled  oux  marquetry,  bohl,  and 
Flermtine  mosaics;  and  tldly,  tiioee  in  wbidt 
crusts  (rru,^(ic),  exquisitely  wrought  in  relief  and 
of  prccioiu  metals,  such  as  0>ld,  silver,  and  amber, 
were  ftstened  upon  tha  iuittM  «f  vemb  or  othct 
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mtetM  of  finnitiirt'.  Wcdu  of  both  dMMt,  wbeo 
B  mrtaL,  come  under  the  head  of  CABLArriiA. 

1 ')  pfwiiRtioii*  lit  t''if  fi)nii<r  rla!**  wi-  irav  n'fcr 
•11  rttrmpn  to  adocn  Um  wmiU  and  lloon  of  liooies 
widi  At  figvM  flf  tnwwt  nd  niHalii  mt  wMi 
any  other  doricf*  expreMed  npnn  a  common  ground 
bj  the  inwrtioo  of  rarioiuly  aJouml  wixxlt  nr 
irliln,  an  of  whieh  wcfc  poli»hrd  to  as  to  W 
Imt^ht  ton.  plain  i«iirfafr.  To  mich  mffsaici  I^uci- 
Jm  alJudea  {ap.  Cic.  de  Oral,  hi,  4.'S),  wh<*n  he 
I— Hiari  ■  the  wen<aiu>ected  wordi  of  a  •kilful 
wstflT  to  the  maU  pieeea  (immrmkm)  which  eoni- 
poee  the  "emblenn  Tennietihtiin  **  of  an  orna- 
mental paTcmcnU  In  the  tiino  of  Plinr  thr»c  de- 
contiaaa  fcr  the  walls  apartOMntt  bad  become 
ymrj  fiMfcionahle.  (ff.  M  rat.  I.)  Hmpectin^ 
emhfemaf't  in  metal  work,  ki?  Cah  ati  ka  atnl 
CHRTas.SDBTA.  It  may  here  be  added  that 
AtlMBaaM*  Ib  tecribing  two  Corinthian  Taaea  (r. 
p.  199),  di§tinirni«hpi  h^^twrm  thr  rnililcmi  in 
ba*-rrli«'f  (»pArru»«)  which  adortipd  the  Ijody 
and  neck  of  each  TWMltand  the  fi^iirps  in  high 
relief  (vcpi^ori)  rrropmvfitra  C***)  which  were 
pbced  upon  ita  brim.  An  artUt,  whaae  businew 
It  «M  ta  aaka  worfct  ornamented  with  coibieina) 
waa  cdkd  «rwiarw*.  (PliiL  Ji.  N.  aoiu.  IZ 
■lU  ;  Gc  Verr.  tr.  9S  ;  MML  viiL  51  :  Jot. 
L  76,  T.  18;  I%.21.  tit  2.  i^9t.|l  :  H'  vnc, 
Jmtmi,  AmA.  voL  i.  p.  147.)  [J.  Y.] 

or  artihcial,  by  which  an  outlet  is  formrd  to  oirrr 
off  any  stagnant  body  of  water.  (PI in.  JL  \. 
xzzKL  4.  •.21  ;  Cie.  orf  Ank  rn.  18.)  Such 
channels  may  be  cith'-r  oprn  or  nndertTottud  ;  Imt 
the  moat  remarkablf  wi.rk*  of  the  kind  are  of  the 
btter  deacription,  m  they  carry  off  the  waten  of 
iakea  nirrouaded  by  hilla.  In  Greece,  the  most 
rmarkable  example  ia  pmentrd  by  the  sabter- 
raneoaa  channel*  which  carry  off  the  waters  of  the 
take  Copais  into  the  Cenhiaati  which  wara  partly 
natml  and  pjirtly  artiiciaL  (Strab.  is.  p.  499  ; 
Thiemch,  E'Ua  actutl  de  la  Greee^  toL  il  p.  23  ; 
Miiller,  Qrcktmmot^  pp.  49,  Ac,  2nd  ed.) 

the 

Hrerks  at  an  early  period  is  presented  by  the  siih- 
terraneous  channels  constructed  b^  Phacax  at 
A|tni;entam  in  Sicily,  to  drain  the  aty,  aboat  UC 

4H0  ;  which  wf-re  ndmin-d  for  their  magnitnde, 
aitboogh  the  w<>rkninn?liip  was  very  rude.  (Diod. 

Seme  works  of  this  kind  are  among  tlM  most 
fcniarkable  efbrls  «f  Kenan  Ingennity.  Renaint 
still  exiat  to  show  that  the  laki-o  Tr.Kitnene, 
AAaoai  Ncni,  and  Focino,  were  all  drained  by 
neiM  efeariborfa,  dto  lail  of  vM  ii  alfll  MBrij 
j>r  rf<  ct.  and  open  to  inspection,  harinj?  been  fiar- 
tialiy  clearrd  by  the  present  king  of  Naples. 
Jalias  Caesar  is  said  to  hare  first  conceived  the 
idea  of  thia  stupendous  undertaking  (Sm  t  Jul. 
44),  which  waa  carried  into  effect  by  the  Enipt-ror 
Claudius.   (Tarit  Jmt,  zii.  67.) 

The  following  aceeont  of  the  w«rkS|  from  ob> 
■erratioDS  on  the  spot,  will  gire  aonw  idea  of  their 
extent  and  difficulties.  The  circumference  of  ihf 
lake,  indiiding  tbe  bays  and  pcomootonea,  ia  about 
thirty  milea  n  extent.  Tbe  length  tt  the  cmis- 
san.-.  whirh  liei  nearly  in  a  dinct  line  from  the 
lake  to  the  rirer  Liris  ((Jarigliano),  is  something 
mare  than  three  milee.  The  nombiw  ef  workmen 
enijilnved  waa  ^^0,000,  and  the  time  occupi<d  in 
tlie  work  elcrcn  years.  ^2>ucC  Chmd.  20 ;  compare 


EMISSARM'M.  U7 

PUau  H.  M  zxzri  15.  s. 24.  ill.)  For  mtan 
th«l  •  wS^B  the  tmmel  b  carried  vnder  a  nioan> 
uin,af  which  the  highest  part  is  10(>0  fret  ahove 
the  kfri  ti  the  lake,  and  thro^db  a  stntiua  of 
fadt^  AfmaliflB  (canelian)  w  hara  Aat  vwy  hidi 
rerjuired  tn  ]>c  worked  by  the  i  hiM-l.  The  remain- 
ing portion  runs  throngh  a  softer  soil,  not  much 
below  the  level  of  the  caith,  and  b  vaohed  with 
brick.  Perpendicular  opmiujrii  { pvtn^  are  unnk  at 
various  distances  into  the  tunnel,  through  which 
the  excavations  were  partly  discharged  ;  and  a 
number  of  lateral  shafu  {amieuUX  some  of  which 
«<  l<arate  themselrea  into  two  bianchet,  one  above 
!(-•■  t!i(T,  are  likewise  directed  into  it.  tlie  I. west 
at  an  elevation  of  five  feet  from  the  bottom. 
Thrsogh  these  the  materiab  excavated  were  aba 

carried  out.    Their  obje.  t  u.l*  t'<  cu.iMe  the  pm- 

digwus  miiltitade  of  3U,U0U  men  to  cany  oo  their 


epentioBs  at  the  mne  time,  witheot  ineoiamodinf 
one  another.   The  innnedbte  month  of  the  tnnn« 

is  some  distance  from  the  pn  s. nt  ninivin  of  the 
bke,  which  space  is  occupied  by  two  ample  rrser- 
Toirs,  in  tended  to  hiadt  the  rash  of  waler  hefere  it 

entered  the  emisviry,  connected  by  a  narrow  jia.*- 
sage,  in  which  were  placed  the  sluices  {rpidomia). 
The  month  of  the  tunnel  itself  consists  of  a  splendid 
archway  of  the  Doric  order,  nineteen  fin  t  high  and 
nine  w  ide,  formed  out  of  lar^e  hlocks  of  stone,  re- 
sembling in  construction  the  works  of  the  dandiaa 
aqueduct  That  through  which  the  waters  dis- 
chai^ed  themselves  into  the  Liris  was  more  sini(>le, 
and  is  repreji  i.ti  ii  in  the  pn^wding  W(M..ii nt.  The 
river  lies  in  a  ravine  between  the  arch  and  (bre- 
gronnd,  at  a  depth  of  00  feet  helow,  and  cense* 
<iuetitly  cannot  be  seen  in  the  cut.  The  small 
ajM-rturc  above  the  embouchure  is  one  of  the  cuni- 
culi  above  mentioned.  It  appears  that  the  actual 
(Ira'fin'.'e  wan  ^e^^;(;ll•<^<'d  ^M,n  after  the  fleath  of 
Claudius,  either  from  the  perversity  of  Nero^  as  the 
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trordR  of  Plmy    e.)  wm  to  imply,  or  by  neglect ; 

for  it  was  n'opoiu-d  hy  Hadrian.  ( S|>art  Hadr. 
22.)  For  further  infonuatiou  ten  lint,  who  givM 
ft  terie*  of  plans  and  sections  of  the  works  con- 
ii  rt  r!  vsitii  the  T^US  Fuiiniii  </!<lt'nit<ie,  d. 
(.nrcl>.  u.  Horn.  pp.  371 — 376,  PL  XXXI.  fim.  14 
-^2 IV  [A.R.J 

K'MUOLUM.  rNAvi.1.1 

EMERITI.  fExBRciTiis.] 

EMME'NI  DIKAE  i^iu^x^yoi  8iW),  suits  in 
the  AtbaniaD  courts,  which  were  not  allowad  to 
lie  pending  •bove  a  montli.  This  regttbition  via 
not  introduced  til!  af^cr  the  date  of  Xenophon's 
tteatiae  on  the  rt  venuc,  in  which  it  was  proposed 
that  ft  more  rapid  progress  should  be  allowed  to 
commercial  suits  (Xen-  Vet^uj.  3\  and  it  up- 
pcftrs  to  have  been  first  csUihli>lu  d  n\  the  time  of 
Philip.  {()r.  de  Ilalnn.  p.  7f.  23.)  It  was  con- 
fined to  tboae  subjects  which  required  ft  ipeedy 
decision  ;  and  of  these  tfie  moit  important  were 
di'<p(U('s  respecting  conimrrcp  (fuiropi*cal  Sirai,  pnl-  , 
lux,  viii.  101  I  Uorpocrat  and  Suid.  v. 
^ILftiKifim  Afmi)^  wbieli  were  beard  daring  the  six 
winliT  months  from  not'dromion  to  Muiiychion, 
so  that  the  mmhants  might  quickly  obtain  their 
rights  and  aail  ftwigr  (Dem.  c  Apat.  p.  dOO.  3)  ; 
bv  which  wc  arp  not  to  understand),  as  Konie  have 
done,  that  a  sail  could  be  protracti-d  through  this 
whole  time,  but  it  was  necessary  that  it  shiuild  be 
decided  within  ft  OMmtL  (B}»dUi»  Fmbk  JSam,  of 
Athau^  p.  6(k,  2nd  ed.) 

All  iniises  rtlating  to  mines  (jitraWiKol  i'lKai) 
Were  also  j(^qrot  SIkm  (Dcm.  a.  Pamiaen.  p.  !)*>(>. 
17)  ;  the  objee^  m  Bjickb  remaika  (Om  da  Silt«r 
Jifi'm^s  of  Laurion^  PuU.  Ecnn.  of  Athms,  p.  6^7) 
bring  no  doubt  that  the  mine  proprietor  might 
not  be  delftmed  too  looig  from  bis  bus  ncss.  The 
•ame  was  the  case  with  cftdiea  relating  to  (pawoi 
(Pollux,  viiL  101;  HarpocTftt  and  Suid. /.  c.) 
[Khani]  ;  and  Pollux  (i  c.)  includos  in  tho  list, 
suiu  respecting  dowry, *whicb  arc  omitted  by  Uai^ 
IKicmtioa  and  Snidaa. 

EMPHRU'Rf  {f^l.<ppovpol\  from  <ppovpd,  tho 
name  given  to  the  bpiirtan  citizens  durmg  the 
period  in  which  they  were  liable  to  military  ser- 
vice. (Xen.  lt<-p.  Imc.  v.  7.)  Tliis  period  lasted  to 
the  fortieth  year  from  mauhood  (a^'  iSS»>$),  that  is 
to  say,  to  tfaeiixticth  year  from  birth  ;  and  during 
thia  time  a  man  oould  not  go  ont  of  the  coimtiy 
without  permission  from  the  sathoritiea.  (laoer. 
Itutir.  p.  2*2.'>,  wlirrc  p.ax^^l■"^,  according  to  Mliller, 
JUor.  til  12.  g  1,  ia  evidently  put  for  l/<^p«^T.) 

EMPHYTEUSIS  {fyi^irwva^  Ihnally  «n 
**  in- planting  ")  is  a  perpetual  rifiht  in  a  piece 
of  hind  that  it  the  property  <>f  another:  the 
right  consiata  in  the  l^pu  power  to  cultivate  it, 
and  treat  it  as  our  own,  on  condition  of  cultivating 
it  properly,  and  paying  a  fixed  sum  (oanon,  /mkw'o, 
fliliis)  to  the  owner  {'luminus)  at  fixed  times.  The 
right  is  foonded  on  contact  between  the  owner 
(domimia  emphyteoseoa)  and  the  leiaee  (emphy- 
teutn),  and  thi>  land  is  called  agcr  vectignlia  or 
emphyl4.Miticarin8.  It  -n-M  long  doubted  whether 
this  was  a  contract  of  buying  and  aaOing;  or  of 
letting  an hirii  L  ,  tbo  pmporor  Zeno  gave  it  a 
definite  character,  and  the  dijttiuutive  name  of  con- 
tractus emphytcuticarius. 

The  Ager  Vectigalia  ia  finA  diitinctly  mentioned 
ftbout  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  the  term  is  applied 

to  lands  which  were  leased  by  tlie  Konian  state, 

by  townj^  by  eodeaiaatical  corporationsy  and  by  the 


Vestal  virgina.   In  Ae  D^eot  nenfien  only  ia 

made  of  lands  of  towiis  so  let,  with  a  distinction  of 
them  into  agri  vectigales  and  non  rectigalca,  aty 
cording  as  weleaie was  perpettnl  ernot t  htt  im 
either  case  the  lessee  had  a  real  action  (utHis  im  rem 
aUio )  for  the  protection  of  bis  rights,  oven  againat 
the  owner. 

The  tenn  Emphyteusis  first  occtirs  in  thp  Difffst. 
The  Pracdia  Kmphyteutica  are  also  fraiueutly  men- 
tioned in  the  Theodosian  and  Justinian  Codes,  bat 
they  are  diabnguished  from  the  agn  rtctigtim^ 
Jnatinian,  however,  put  the  emphytroeb  and  the 
auer  vectijjalia  on  the  same  foolin;:  ;  ni;d  in  the  case 
of  an  emphyteusis  (whether  the  IcMtir  was  a  com- 
raunity  or  an  individual),  the  law  waa  dedaied  to 
be  the  fcime  as  in  the  cajic  of  leases  of  town  pro- 
perty. This  caiphyteusis  was  not  o^nenthip :  it 
was  a  jua  in  re  otdy,  and  the  lessee  is  constantly 
distinguished  from  the  owner  (dorainui).  Yet  the 
occupier  of  the  agcr  vectigalis  and  the  emphyteuta 
had  a  jaristical  po»5<^ssio  ;  a  kind  of  incon.*i»tency, 
which  is  explained  by  Savigny,  by  showing  that 
the  ager  vectigafia  waa  fanuea  on  the  aaalef^  of 
the  ager  publicus,  and  thoiiah  there  were  many 
differences  between  them,  there  was  nothing  m- 
consistent  in  the  notion  of  possession,  a«  a|iplied  tn 
the  public  land,  beintj  transferred  to  the  a?fT  veO" 
titralis  as  a  modified  form  of  the  ager  publicus. 

Thou;;'h  the  emphyteuta  had  not  the  ownership 
of  the  laud,  ho  had  an  almoat  nnlunitcd  right  tn 
the  enjoytnent  of  it,  mkai  thore  were  apedd 
agreements  liniitinji  hisriglit.  The  fniits  belonged 
to  him  as  soon  as  they  were  separated  from  tbft 
soil.  (Dig.  22.  tit  1.  a.  25.  §  I.)  Heeonldaell 
his  interest  in  the  land,  after  giving  notice  to  the 
owneE,  who  had  the  power  of  chiming  whether  he 
wonld.  hny  the  land  at  the  price  which  the  pnp. 
chaser  was  willing  to  give.  But  the  lessee  could 
not  sell  his  interest  to  a  person  who  was  unable  to 
maintain  the  prn|XTty  in  ^nnd  condition.  The 
leaMO  waa  bound  to  pay  all  the  public  chaij^  and 
bnrdena  which  might  ^  on  die  land,  to  nnpimn 
the  pni|Krty,  nr  at  le:nt  not  to  deteriorate  it,  and 
to  [lay  the  rent  rew'ularly.  In  case  of  the  lessee's 
interest  being  transferred  to  another,  ft  fiftieth  part 
of  the  price,  or  of  the  value  of  the  prtipcrtr,  whr-n 
the  nature  of  the  tran&fiT  did  not  re<|uire  a  price  to 
be  fixed,  waa  pftyftble  to  the  owner  on  the  ftdnu^ 
sion  of  the  new  emphy  tenta,  and  whkh,  aa  ■  yencmt 
rule,  was  payable  by  hire.  Under theae  Ihnitatiena 
the  dominits  was  bound  to  admit  the  new  eni|>hv- 
teatft  (in  posteaaionem  suscipcra)  If  the  dominua 
nrfoaed  toadndt  bin,  the  aelieiv  after  eertain  fennn>- 
lities,  cmdd  transfer  all  his  right  without  the  con- 
sent uf  the  domiimft.  The  hercdcs  of  the  emphy- 
teuta were  not  liable  to  such  payment,  lift 
emphyteuta  could  dispose  of  his  right  by  testament ; 
in  case  of  intestacy  it  devolved  on  bis  hcredca. 

The  origin  of  the  emphyteusis,  as  already  stated, 
waa  bgr  contract  with  the  owner  and  by  tradition  ; 
or  the  owner  might  andcft  an  emphyteusis  by  hie 
last  will  1 1  might  fthw  in  certain  caaea  be  fbnnded 
on  preacription. 

The  right  of  the  emphyteuta  might  ceaae  in 
several  ways  ;  by  eurrrnder  to  the  domiinia,  or  by 
dyiiiu  without  heir?,  in  which  case  the  cmphytcuisis 
reverted  to  the  owner,  lie  might  ftlan  lose  bis 
right  by  injoring  the  property,  bj  non-nymait  of 
bis  rent  or  the  public  bindena  to  whlen  the  land 

was  liable,  by  alienation   without  notice  to  the 

dominu^  &«.   lu  such  caaea  the  dominua  cooM 
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(Ihsc.  6.  tit.  3,  and  39  lit.  4  ;  Co'l  i  tit.  r.r,  ■ 
ImL  3.  tic  24  (25)  ;  Muyeubrucb,  Ltutirtva  /'am- 
dtetmmm  ;  SftvipniT,  IM»  Rtekt  da  Bentstv^  ^  9!>, 
Ac.  p.  180  :  MaaMMqr*-<«^MMl»*c  «^  2i«  .  \c 
§  WA,  12th  «L)  L^-  i-J 

EMPO  RIUM  {rh  fy  fc»  whole- 

•aie  tiade  in  ootniooditie*  awrtrf  bjr  mml  The 
XMaw  b  aometimM  applied  to  a  aca-p^  tavn,  but 
it  pnrperlT  »i>fnifii!i  <>iiiy  a  {rtrtivul.Tr  j.Jatf  in  mu  h 
m  iNnu  TImh  Aaabitnto  mj»  (Piaot.  iv. 
1. 4)       ka  looind  isr  a  p  rM& 

^Apml  tmftrtum,  stqae  b  naeeOo,  fa  paWtia 

la  mcdxrwi*,  in  tumtmiB,  apud  owuii  acdit 


(CflSpare  Lir.  xxxr.  10,  ili.  27.)    Tlf  woni  ii 
dcritwd  froiD  fftwapos,  which  liffniiiea  in  ilaroer  a  | 
pmoo  who  laiU  aa  a  p«M«gerina»hip  Mon^nnf  | 
to  another  fK■^^'^n  if^i.w.  .TIf*.  xxiv.  .HiO/  ;  Lu!  m 
laicr  wcitm  it ^^gutoi  lh»  merchatu  who  cgrnea  | 

fr'Hi  Ka-rrjAot,  ihi-  r^-tail  dr.-iJcf,  who  juirc^oio*  ' 
gooda  from  the  i/mopat  and  rrtaiia  Akcm  ta  thii  i 
■■itr  n  phBl.    (Plat  Dt  Hep.  iL  p.  371.)  { 

At  AthfTj.t,  it  is  fcaid  ( f^jr.  Set;,  p.  '2W)  \hal 
there  were  two  k.i.ini»  uf  rnij'iria,  one  for  lun-i^iMTS  . 
mmi  tW  otltar  for  nativt  >  ((«rticdi'  and  AtfTuc^r)  ; 
Vrt  thia  appear*  doabtfuL    (TUkkh^  PM.  Eem,  ^ i 
AAemt^  p.  313,  2nd  ed.)   The  empnriiun  at  Athena  | 
wu  under  thf  iiisft-  rlion  of  cfrtain  otfic<Ts,  who 
vm  «iecl«d  aiuuiallj  (^v^fXiirai  tm  ^F'^f^)- 
[Emmvras,  Na, 

EMPTI  KT  VF'NniTT  ATTTO.  Tli^  «rner 
haa  aa  actio  venditl,  and  the  bum  haa  an  actio 

I  and  pufthaae.  Doth 


of  '.hrm  are  ai  tiom-s  dirrrtT",  and  th<  ir  (.l/ji-rt  to 
iibt.iiii  the  tuIhiiiioJiit  of  thr  olilik'ntiona  muitiitg 
from  tl.c-  rr»ntniit.    (Diff.  1 1',  tit.  1.)       (O.  L>] 

E'MPTIO  ET  VENDI'TIO.  The  contract  of 
buying  and  aelUng  k  one  of  those  which  the  Ro- 
mana  tailed  ex  cooaenao,  becauae  nothing  more  waa 
itqaiwd  thn  tlie  eanaeot  of  the  ntftiM  to  tka  coa- 
tnM.   (Ohm,  ni  ISA,  &c)    It  auMhta  in  tit* 

I  i:Vf-r  n^TCfiriij  t«  yive  a  ci  rtaiii  Nuni  t>f  ni  itu  v  to 
the  BcUer,  and  the  aelicr  agreeing  to  give  to  the 
wmm  certrin  tlniif  far  kk  wmmj  \  aad  the 
C'lntrnrt  is  ci'pnip!"!.'  a«  w>oti  hnth  jartir^  have 
agreed  about  Uiu  tbmg  that  i«  tu  be  aoid  and  about 
the  price.  No  writing  ia  required,  tnlaM  it  be 
part  of  the  contract  that  it  ahall  not  be  cmnplete 
til!  it  ia  reduced  to  writing.  (Dig.  44.  tit.  7.  a.  2; 
Inat  3.  tit  23.)  After  the  agreement  ia  made,  the 
faajrvr  ii  bond  topqr  Ua  mauej,  emi  if  tiM  thji:^ 
wUeh  h  iIm  edjael  af  pmtl—u  alwald  be  Mddlcnt^ 

allr  d''i*trnvrd  IwfurL'  it  is  drlivcrrd  ;  and  tlu-  sailer 
IBuat  deliTer  the  thing  with  all  ita  intermediate  in- 
cicaae.  The  pnithaaer  does  ootohtahi^ewnenhip 
of  the  thing  till  it  ha*  hf^rn  drlivfrrd  U>  him,  and  till 
he  haa  paid  the  purcbaae  moner,  unlrsa  the  thing  ia 
toldoacndit  (Dig.  19.  ttt  Lii  11. 1  2.)  If  he 
doea  not  pay  the  purchase  money  at  the  time  when 
it  ia  due,  be  must  pay  intereat  »n  it  The  aeller 
roust  also  warrant  a  good  title  to  tfn.*  piiahn»« 
lEvicnoJ,  and  he  maat  also  mmot  thai  the 
thing  haa  BO  eooecaled  detieta,  aad  that  it  hat  all 
the  fi'Mxl  ntuilitit »  w)iich  h"'  ('the  m11<.t)  atlrllntfs 
to  it  it  was  with  a  view  to  check  frauds  iu  taiea, 
aad  Cfpecially  in  the  aalea  of  alavea,  that  the  arllcr 
«w  oWVvd  hgr  the  «Uot  of  tha  «ai«k  aadilaa 
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f  BsKTOM^  %B  isfcnB      lianrw  af  tka  dHbeta  af 

ni.y  ^Iavl•  ofTcrrd  f^r        :  **(,5ui  niaiuijii.i  V(  riduiit, 
iu-n)ur««  Wuuil  eutptorea  quod  utotbi  vuiiqae."&c. 
(Dig.  21.  tit  1.)    In  refcrmce  to  thia  part  of  the 
Uvv,  ii)  addition  to  the  u^ual  ntti'in  ari^ii'i;  fn>ta 
ihc  cuumn't  the  buyer  had  agiuiut  th<   »<  Ili  r.  ac- 
cardinal  la  tlM  ckcumstaiicei,  as  adw  ex  tti{'ii!aiu, 
ivdhibitoria,  mad  quanti  rainoria.    llotanr,  in  bia 
Satim  (iL  9.  286),  and  in  the  beginning  uf  the 
»<'CT>nd  rpi«t](*  t.f  ttir  «<  V  i>t.d  Uiok,  alludea  to  the 
precaatiooa  t»  ba  takan  bj  Um  bajir  and  aelier 
9tmtlmf9.  10.L.J 
ENCAUSTIC  A.    [Ptcrvnx,  Na  7.J 
ENCLE'MA  (ItkAv*).  lDi»«.J 
E  N  CTB'SIS  (tfyMnim).  tha  i^t  of  |»ii>nrfiig 
land>-d  prrj-icrtv  and   houiM^i  (f'/KTiTfif  ^-jjt  rol 
ouiiai)  iu  a  ivCii^u  country,  »Lw.li  ^.u  frtt|ufiitly 
granted  b^  one  Cireek  atate  to  another,  or  to  aa> 
paiate  indtviduaJa  of  another  atate.   ( l>i-m.  lie  (  W. 
pi  265.  7  :  Biickh,  Corp.  /mtcripi.  vol.  L  p.  72.V) 
'E>«(TT]^Ta  wi«re  anch  poMcwiona  in  a  foreign 
country,  and  ar«  vffmed  bj  UeaMMlNMi  {iM 
Hakm.  p.  87.  7)  ta  rHipwra,  pi—taalniw  ia  am^ 
fiwr  .       --y.    (Vu'ikcii.  uJ  ffrr  -I.  V.  THe 
term  d-^rr^fiftara  wn»  ulm  applied  to  the  landed 
property  or  hooaea  which  aa  Athaniaa  fammmi 
ni  n  <litTt-mit  tT}fxat  frnoi  that  to  uliifh  hf  t><  longed 
by  birth,  mid  with  ruspcct  tu  auch  i^ruijcrty  he 
waa  called  fyaerrn^^fivt :  whence  wo  find  Ih- 
tninthiw  (a.  I*oly3L  p.  1208.  27)  apeaking  of  cl 
9itf»Srm*  im  af  ^cimr^nN.    For  the  right  of 
holtiii^c  prnf>rrty  in  a  tfifi»i  to  which  he  did  n«t 
belong,  ba  bad  to  pay  mtck  tvm  a  tax,  which  ia 
neaddMdlB  iMcilpliaiia  ndar  Om  ■naaaf  «^ 
mrruc6r.  (Bfckh,         itett.  ^  JliiW^  p.  a»7» 
2nd  ed.) 

EN  DEI  X  IS  (lr«Miit>,  iMvpniy  acaataiaiM* 

eiitiiin  iiistitiitt-d  a:.*airi«t  »itrh  |n"rs<.n«  n«  wcrr  al- 
leged to  have  eii.xi.i»cd  r.^itu  ur  held  utiicc*  uiiil« 
laboaiiltgaDdar  a  peculiar  diaqualification.  Atnonf 
tbeae  are  to  be  reckoned  atate  debtnra,  who  during 
their  liability  ante  in  court  aa  dicaats,  or  took  any 
other  part  in  |>iil>lii  life  ;  exilra,  who  had  returned 
daadMtiiialj  to  Atbooa ;  thoac  that  Tiaited  holy 
piaMaafteraeoavietion  for  impiety  (ioitfia) ;  and 

•ill  an  h  a*  havini;  itu  nrr.  d  a  jtirtial  di-fnim  Im*--- 
ment  {irtpua  Mark  v/M^o^iy)  nrcAuiucd  to  cxertue 
thdr  fiwbidden  fanctioni  aa  beme  their  eaademia' 
tinrj.  I{<'-i.l>'»  thi  *.>,  hfi-s-rvrr.  the  fame  fimi  nf 
action  wan  a\a)u.Llc  a^ititi»t  the  chairman  ut  the 
pniedfi  {hntrri-nts),  who  wrongly  ivfvaed  to  take 
the  Totea  of  the  people  in  the  aaaembly  (Plat 
A/>o/.  p.  32)  ;  againat  malefactora,  eapccially  mur- 
derers (which  ^htfnuuin  think*  waa  probably  the 
Muraa  fMnoad  wbca  tbe  tiM  for  aa  afagoga  bad 
been  anileivd  to  elapae) ;  tmiun,  amhaMadori 

acc'x-d  of  iTia!\ iT'^tion  (Isoirat.  r-.  f  '<i.'/'uii.  11); 
and  peraoita  wiiw  lumiahed  auppiit-a  to  the  enemy 
during  war.  (Ariatoph.  EqmL'I78  ;  Andoe  IM 
Htditu,  U'2.)  Thi-  first  itrp  takrn  hr  the  prose- 
cutor waa  to  lay  his  uifuniiatiun  in  wntmg,  ai»u 
called  emUixis,  before  the  proper  magiitiate,  who 
might  be  the  archon  or  king  archon,  or  one  of  the 
theamothctae,  according  to  the  aubjcct-matter  of 
the  information  ;  but  in  the  caae  ot  a  male&ctor 
{atatoSffmi)  being  the  aocuaad  penoo,  the  £le««i 
arm  tba  ofleflfa  apfiBad  to.   It  tbMi  baeaaM  tba 


dut\  i  f  The  niai-islnilr  to  arriot,  or  h-dd  to  bail, 
tilt-  {MTMin  crinanatt-d,  ami  take  the  uaual  atept  fur 
bniiging  him  to  trial  Thrre  ia  gnat  abacority  aa 
to  t£e  fMott  «f  <Mi<1—aBli»  in  •  Maaaattign  of 
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fbll  kind.  Ilcmldus  (Ammadv.  M  S»ilm.  W.  9. 
§  10)  ridicules  the  idea  that  it  \\-n»  invariably  a 
capiUiI  [HHiishinent.  The  accuser,  if  unaucccssful, 
wiu  rcK|x)n.H)b]e  for  bringing  a  mnlicioiu  chaige 
(^Sovf  4yMi*m  tew^Aimt).  (Schaouuw,  D0 
Om.  p.  175,  AU.  Proe,  |k  2S9,  &c.> 

The  endeixu,  apagoge  (anTwy^)  and  ephnjerix 
(<^^7i|0-M)miiat  be  csKfulljr  distinguished.  Pollux 
wye  (Tifi.  49)  that  <he  enddMs  vw  aaopted  when 
the  iiccused  was  nhsent  ;  thes  apago^  when  he  was 
present ;  and  we  know  that  the  apapoge  a 
mmuauf  pcocess,  in  which  the  defendant  was  al- 
lowed to  apprehend  a  culprit  caught  m  ipto  /ado 
and  lead  him  before  a  nugittmte.  In  case  the 
charge  was  iJl-foiindiHl,  the  complainant  nin  the 
risk  of  forfeiting  1000  drachmae.  If  he  did  not 
like  to  Mtpoae  hiniMlf  to  this  risk,  he  n^ht  hsve 

refour-to  to  the  rfiJifijcxis  (i^'fiyrjffti)^  in  wliich  he 
made  an  application  to  the  proper  magistrate, 
fcr  instance,  to  one  of  the  Eleven,  if  it  were 
a  rase  of  hnr^ilary  or  robbery  attended  with  mnrder, 
and  cutiducted  him  aud  liis  officers  to  the  spot 
where  the  capture  was  to  b*  cflfoctod.  (fimp. 
Dem.  &  AmdnLp.  601.) 

Tlie  CBiM  in  wnieh  the  apagogt  and  ephege^  wwe 
most  generally  allowed,  were  those  of  theft,  tinirder, 
ill-usage  of  parents,  &c.  The  punishment  in  these 
OMfl  was  genetally  fixed  hf  law ;  and  if  the 
accused  cnnfeased,  or  was  proved  ptiilty,  the  mriijis- 
trate  could  execute  the  wcaUMca  at  unce,  without 
l^pMUng  to  any  of  the  jury-courts  ;  otherwise,  it 
was  necesmry  that  the  cue  should  be  referred  to  a 
higher  tribunal.  (Aesch.  e.  TVmarci.  c.  37  ;  Dem. 
Df  Fdh.  lyii'it.  p.  4;il.)  'i  he  ma^'istratos  who 
presided  over  tikeapa^oge  weregeneralij  the  £Ieven 
(of  Mem,  Dem.  e.  Tlmoar.  p.  736 ;  Lynas,  e. 
Agorat.  c  flT)) ;  sometimes  the  chief  archon  ( Acsch. 
«.  TVmareA.  c.  64),  or  the  thcsmothetae  (Dem.  e. 
Afktoet,  p.  630).  The  moat  important  passage 
with  regard  to  the  apwjrxfc  (Lysiaa,  c.  AfforaL 
§  85,  8(J)  i»  unfortunately  corrupt  aiid  unintelligible. 
(See  Sluiter,  Jjed.  Andocid.  p.  254,  Ac.)  The 
coDpbiout  wai  Mid  dbdyeiv  tV  iirctyary^r :  the 
EMgistnitea,  when  they  allowed  it,  irapfSixomo 

r^iy  curayBtyfiy.  [.].  S.  M.] 

E'NDROMIS  (^>'5po/ai),a  thick  coarse  blanket, 
nmmfiuitared  in  Gaol,  and  celled  ''endromis  "  be- 
cause those  who  had  beenexerci^iiii:  i-;  tli<  tttadium 
(iif  Sp6fi^)  threw  it  over  them  to  ubviutc  the  ef- 
ft^cta  of  sudden  expoMOe  when  thej  wm  keeted. 
.  Notwithstanding  itt  eoarse  and  shaggy  appearance, 
it  was  worn  on  other  occasions  as  a  protection  from 
the  cold  by  rich  aiid  fashionable  persons  at  Home. 
(Juv.  iii.  103  :  Mart  iv.  19,  xiy.  126.)  Ladies 
bIm  put  on  an  endramis  of  a  finer  deecription  (en- 

droitii(!a»  Ti/ruu>,  Jut.  vi.246),  when  they  psirtook, 
as  they  suiiiettines  did,  of  the  exercises  of  the  ^ 
palaestra.  Moreorer,  boota  [Cothuhnuh]  were 
called  MpoaiSts  on  account  of  the  use  of  them  in 
running.  (Callim.  Hymn,  in  Dion.  16,  in  Ddum^ 
238  ;  PoUiu^  Ui.  155^  vii.  93 ;  Bnmck,  Amal.  iiL 
206.)  [J.  Y.l 

KNBCHYRA  {Mx»po).    In  prirato  laita  at 

Athens,  whether  tried  by  a  court  of  law,  or  before 
au  arbitrator,  whenever  judguienl  wiui  given  ngiiiniit 
a  defendant,  a  certain  period  was  at  the  same  time 
fixed  (v  TpotftO'^o),  before  the  expiration  of  which 
it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  comply  with  the  ver- 
diet  In  default  of  doing  so  ho  became  vwtfrfififpos, 
er  orer  the  day,  as  it  was  called,  and  the  plaintiff 
privil^ed  to  seiae  upon  {S^mvBtu)  bis  goods 


ENOTE. 

and  chatldi  •■  •  Menrity  or  compensation  for  nan* 

compliance.  (Dem.  c.  Slriii.  p.  540.  21  ;  Ulpian, 
tid  luc  ;  Aristoph.  ^'uLes^  3o.)  The  property  thus 
taken  was  called  Mxvpa,  and  slaves  were  gcne> 
rally  seixed  befiace  eiqftfaiiig  else.  (Atben.  xiiL 
p.  612,  c.)  Tlii*  **toldng  in  ezecation  **  was  osu. 
ally  left  to  the  party  who  ^^ained  the  suit,  and  who, 
if  he  met  with  resistance  in  nmlcing  ^  seixore,  bad 
his  remedy  in  a  jUioi  ^{06X49 ;  {f  with  personal 
violence,  in  a  Siattj  alxlas,  (I>iit.  f  Erynj.  p. 
1 1  On  one  occasion,  indi-ed,  we  read  uf  ■ 

public  officer  (vnipfn^y  vapa  r^t  Vx4>)  heii^ 
taken  to  assist  in,  or  perhaps  to  be  a  witness  of,  a 
seizure  ;  but  this  was  in  a  case  where  public  in- 
terest* were  concerned,  .and  consequent  upon  a  de- 
cision of  the  fimXi.  (Id.«..&Bwy.  1149.)  The 
aaow  entien  givet  an  enudnf  aeeoont  ef  wlat 
Kni^hmen  wonld  consider  a  aue  of  "a!»auh  and 
trespass,"  committed  by  some  plainti&  in  a  de- 
fendant's hou.v',  though  the  ameoRt  ef  derongn 
which  had  tii  rii  ^.mm'':!  (v  K'STa^irrrj'^  wn«,  nrr<i-r1ing 
to  agreement,  1\  n-.^  ;u  the  bank  {inl  rp  TpaTt^pJt, 
and  there  awaiting;  their  reoeipL 

It  seems  probable,  thoagh  we  are  not  aware  of 
it  beinif  expressly  so  stated,  that  goods  thus  seized 
were  publicly  sold,  and  that  the  party  from  whom 
they  were  taken  could  ioe  his  opponent,  perhaps  bj 
a  Sliai  iS^iAfi;  fat  any  lafplat  wliieh  nught  nmin 
after  a!!  leiml  domandi  were  satisfied.  S^o  Keixure 
uf  this  sort  could  take  place  during  scTeral  of  the 
religious  festivals  of  the  Athenians,  such  as  the 
Dionysia,  the  Lcnaea,  Ac  They  were,  in  fiict, 
dte$  mm  in  Athenian  law.  (Dem.  c  Mcid.  p.  51 8  ; 
1 1  udtwalcker,  Dioft.  p.  1     )  [R.  W.] 

ENUYE  (#ry^)f  bail  or  sureties,  were  in 
very  frcf^nent  TeqnUtknit  both  in  die  private  and 
public  itiTiir*  nf  the  Athenians.  PrixTite  agree- 
ments, aA,  for  instance,  to  abide  by  the  decision  of 
arbitmtors  (Dem.  e.  Afohtt.  pp.  892 — 899),<h>  that 
the  evidence  resulting  from  the  application  of  tor- 
ture to  a  slave  should  be  conclusive  (Dem.  c  Pa«- 
taen,  p.  978.  11),  were  corroborated  by  the  parties 
reciprooaUj  giving  each  other  such  sureties ;  and 
the  eane  todl  pbiee  generally  in  all  money  lending 
or  mercantile  tnmsactions,  arul  wa.s  invariably  ne- 
cessaiy  when  persons  undertook  to  farm  tolls,  tazaa, 
or  other  poblie  |aupeity. 

Injudicial  matters  bail  -r  sureties  were  provided 
upon  two  occasions  ;  ftrst,  wiieu  it  was  requisite 
that  it  should  be  guaranteed  that  the  accused 
should  be  forthcoming  at  the  trial  ;  and  socnndly, 
when  security  was  demanded  for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  award  of  the  cotirL  In  the  first  case,  Imil 
was  very  genendly  required  when  the  accused  wae 
other  tiMn  an  Atneniatt  dtiaen,  whetter  the  aetion 

were  public  or  jirivate  ;  luit  if  of  that  privileged 
cla.<is,  upon  no  other  occasion,  except  when  pro- 
ceeded against  by  way  of  Apoiioge,  Bndeuib^ 
Ephegcsis,  or  Ei«inj;elia.  T'pon  the  menf'mn-d 
form  being  adopted  in  a  aiae  of  high  trtvison  i>ail 
was  not  accepted.  The  technical  word  for  requiring 
bail  of  an  accused  penon  is  KaTcyyvay,  that  for 
becommg  surety  in  sndh  esse  iirfywrHi,  Sui^y 
of  the  other  kind  wa.i  demanded  at  the  be<rinninp 
of  a  Ruit  upon  two  occasions  only ;  first,  when  a 
citizeji  asserted  the  freedom  of  a  person  detained 
in  -ilavery  by  another  ;  and  secondly,  when  a  liti- 
linnt,  who  had  suffered  judgment  to  go  by  default 
before  the  arbitrator  (3muti)t^j),  had  recommenced 
his  action  within  the  given  time  ijiii  oZvu  iliett), 
Ailcr  the  judgment,  security  of  thu  liiod  was  re* 
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quired  in  aD  mmantne  and  tem»  tkktr  pifstt 
CkiUM;  and  statr  drhuin,  who  had  Uvn  tontrDcrd 
l»  main  in  fnmn  UU  Uwy  bad  acaottlad 
bar  BiMitiM,  were,  bj  •  nw  of 
(Dtm.  e.  Timur.  pp.  "I-*— 7Ifi1,  allow «^  to 
m  at  bne  if  Uaej  oooid  pcorida  time  auretiM 
ihH  th»  MMjr  tfeMkl  IM  prid  whhh  a  limited 
ptriod.  If  the  piTitri;>al  in  .1  c-tntnict  made  de&alt 
tke  fttTPty  waa  liuuiid  to  make  it  good,  or  if  he  m- 
fitted  to  do  ao,  migitt  be  attacked  by  aa  iyy^ 
if  fuch  acU<Hi  were  brought  withio  a  twdvemcath 
after  the  obligation  was  undertaken.  (Dem.  e, 
^^■iar.  ppc  901,910.)  IC,howeTrr,  apcnon  acciued 
a  •  nfau*  aeuoa  hj  mm  of  tha 


abora 

lamA  iulid  to  api^  to  «dt«  kk  tM,  hm  Ml 

b<T.u:i(-  liable  to  any  punishnirnt  that  mch  penon 
bad  lacurred  Iq^  contempt  of  court ;  and,  oooaiAtentljr 
with  tkii^  it  mffmn,  from  a  paioaga  in  Xonophoa 

(/ML  L  7.  §  .If),  that  the  law  a!!  .v,.>!  t»i.-  Uul  u. 
accore  the  ptrtoa  of  the  acciued  by  pruale  con- 
aent.  (Meier,  JO.  iVw.  p.  61  A.)  [J.&M.] 
ENGL'  E'SI  S  (#yy^u).  ( M  ATamoiavM.] 
E  NNATA  (Inwra).  (Fi7J»t;a.] 
ENUIKIOU  DIKE  (ipouclov  action 

>■  «r«)aelMit)  tofW0f«rtWi«Bto 

t\  \  fr>:ji  the  owner  durinj?  the  period  of  hi» 
kcp«  otti  of  poaaeaiioai    If  th«  prooerty  re- 
ft Im«m^  Wt  kad  (fai  tta  more 


confined  aenae  of  thr  -  r  ! tbo  actioa  for  th«" 
reats  asd  profit*  wai  calicd  ko^vou  8i<n|.  It  aet-m* 
iMto  dto  laniniage  of  the  grammariana,  that  tkeoa 
acti-jns  cotild  b«-  brrxiijht  to  try  the  title  to  the 
estate,  a«  wiU  oa  lur  the  abore-mentioned  pnrpoae. 
Pwfana  botk  Uw  u-i:ciiu  nt  and  the  intermediate 
ptofiu  toi^t  bt  noarerad  bjr  mm  wnt,but  tU^ito- 
ceeding  would  be  toon  taHnooi^bMWwamnirB 
in  one  part  of  the  demand  would  iuvi  lv--  the  loaa 
aC  Um  wkoja  caaac.  Tkuo,  tke  titia  of  a  pan/  to 
dto  M  Mr  Wf«  opM,  M  ftr  iMlnea 
where  he  hold  under  a  lca«e  for  a  term ;  yet  he 
vottid  be  entitled  to  recover  cvrtain  by  gone  profit* 
bum  «M  who  had  dispoMCued  him.  Thambn  U 
is  not  itnptroliable  th.it  the  iitian  tr.  and  KOf,  mjfkt 
M  pnutke  be  coutined  to  thoac  casci  whera  tke 
rvnta  and  profit*  only  were  the  tubjc-ct  of  claim. 
We  an  told  that,  il  tke  deCndant,  after  a  jndg- 
■Mat  ia  one  of  tkeae  aadoa^  rtill  lafaicd  to  give 


tuifjictioa,  an  oiaiat  8tio|  wSAH  I*  comnicnced 
kino,  of  which  tka  dbel  waa,  that  the 
,  oMwa  a  right  to  faAmnuty  VmmU  eM 

af  tke  lAola  pro{)rrty  of  the  defendant  Schumann 
this  waa  a  cimiitoua  proceeding. 


tka  pUatHf  mUkA  laka  inuDediate  atcpa  to 

eiecniion  hy  mram  of  entry  and  ejectment  Hia 
eonjecture,  bowcrer,  that  the  owrtof  Biinj  waa  in 
anrieat  times  an  important  advantage,  when  real 
propertT  could  not  in  the  fint  inetanca  be  taken  ui 
execution,  ia  probably  not  fiir  htm  tke  tmth,  and 
ia  aopported  by  analogy  to  tlic«  kw«  of  other 
rkick,  bciM  (ia  the  infancy  of  civiliza' 
)  fianwd  bf  tke  laadewafln  ealy,  bear  atoriu 
of  a  watchful  jralomy  of  any  encn>arhment  upon 
tkek  rigkta.  He  remarks  also,  that  the  giving  to 
the  party  tke  dtoiee  between  a  mildw  aao  a  more 
strin^i  nt  remedy,  accords  with  the  general  tenor 
f,ni,i  ipmt  at  the  Alheiuaii  laws.  We  niay  a<ld, 
Aat  our  own  law  funtt»hes  an  illustration  of  this, 
viz..  where  the  plaintiff  has  obtained  a  jttdgncst, 
be  has  the  option  <^  proceeding  at  OBM  ta 
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tkoogk  witk  aa  tke  latter  meaaare  ta  eonnderrd 

the  more  vexatious,  a»  it  irKreavii  th<'  ci.t.,  and  ta 
faadeiad  leaa  aeoceaary  bj  the  kciUty  wtlk  wkick 
aaaeatfaai  eaa  ha  laried.   At  Atkeae  Ike  Itedl^m 

iimi,  as  it  was  the  ultimate  and  m<>»t  <  (fit^iioua 
nmedy,  drew  witk  it  alao  BMrepoial  cor)»e<|uentYa, 
a*  ie  czplaiaed  akUr  Baiaanuu   [Meier,  Atu 

iVoe.  p.749.)  fC.  H.  K  ] 

E.NdMo'TIA  (irmtunU).  [ExaaciTta.] 
ENiSlS.  ((JLAnitji.) 

E'NTASIS  (Irratfif).  The  moat  ancient  co> 
lumna  now  existing  are  remarkable  for  the  extreme 
diminution  of  the  ahaft  between  its  lower  and  upper 
eitttoaiqr.  tke  aide*  of  which,  like  tkeae  ef  a  eeae, 
«aa*<fga  haatodkiely  and  regnlarir  ftaai  tke  baee 

U>  thf  li. »  k,  M  that  the  edjfe  fi«nii» .»  »rr;il>;ht  line— 
a  mode  of  consUactMa  wkick  la  wanting  ia  grace 
and  apfMwaalaaUditf.  Ta amUlkk, a aweUhv 
oatJin<',  r.il!  d  mt  irii  (Vitrur.  iii.  2,  jr.  3),  was 
given  to  the  tiiaft,  wkick  eecne  to  bava  been  Uie 
tint  step  towards  aMhW^f  fMa  Md  pMdear  ia 
the  Doric  column. 

The  original  form  ia  represented  by  the  figure  nn 
the  left  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  which  u  Uik<  a 
fraai  tke  gnat  t— pU  at  Fendoaia  (Faeetaai), 
wkiek  keaaertketoMl  «d«l  toiaplM  aav  r*. 
mainint;  ;  that  on  the  right  show*  the  emtatit^  and 
ia  firon  a  bmidii^jrf  ratker  later  eonatnictiaa  ia 

style  are  ttil!  to  l)e  seen  in  Italy,  one  belonging  to 
an  ancient  temple  at  AIImi  Kunuensis  (I'lrane*!, 
Afyi^  JhHBb  tav.  »1.  fig.  r,),  and  the  other 
at  ReaM^  M  ika  1 
fig.  7.) 


aCCPablkiai. 


lu  the  example  at  Paestum  the  greatest  devia- 
tion which  the  conred  edge  of  the  column  make* 
from  the  straight  line  «(  ihc  coix-  of  ulii.  h  the 
pillar  may  be  ctmsidered  na  a  )>nrt,  is  at  alrout  the 
middle  Off  ^  kdght,  but  it  still  keens  within  the 
line  of  a  perpendioilar  drawn  from  the  circomfef- 
enco  of  the  base  ;  or,  in  other  worda,  the  eehdUl 
ia  thickest  at  the  hftse :  lK)th  those  pmpfrtiei  aro 
clearly  shown  by  tke  dotted  lioea  in  the  woodcut. 
(Comp.  Stieglitx,  AfMoL  dL  AwIbmI^  tcL  i. 
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BiVRA.  [AiomA.] 

EPANGE'LIA  (^Trct-r/-\fa\  If  a  citiien  of 
Athens  had  incurred  dri^io,  the  privilege  of  taking 
part  or  speaking  in  the  public  aMUmmy  irvs  for- 
feited [Atimia].  But  aa  it  sometimea  might 
happen  that  a  penon,  though  not  formally  declared 
irt/xni,  luid  cnininitU'd  micli  criiiios  as  would,  on 
accuaatton,  draw  apoo  him  this  puniaiuooat,  it  waa 
of  dnrimble  tbat  atieh  indtiridttala,  like  ml 
^Ti^fli,  shoiild  be  t  xi  l  ii  ilyd  from  the  exercise  of  the 
tights  of  citizens.  \S  henever,  therefore,  such  a 
pcnon  ventured  to  speak  in  the  assembly,  any 
Athenian  citizen  liad  the  right  to  come  forward  in 
the  assembly  itself  (Arschin.  c  T^marck.  p.  104), 
and  demand  of  bim  to  establish  his  right  to  speak 
by  a  trial  or  examination  of  his  oondnet  (Soiufuurla 
▼oO  /3/ov),  and  this  demand,  dgmwncemwit,  or 
threat,  was  called  4irayyt\ia^  or  iirayytKia  Boki- 
ftoffUu.  The  impMcbed  individaal  waa  then  com- 
pelled to  detirt  mm  apaddnir,  and  to  mbuit  to  a 
OCratUiy  into  his  condiict  (Pollux,  viii.  43 ;  Suidat, 
lb  V.  dmrjryf  A^la),  and  if  he  was  convicted,  a  formal 
dedantion  of  krmlm  followed. 

Some  writers  have  confounded  the  trayytXla 
with  ZoKiyLaalOy  and  considered  the  two  wurda  oa 
tyiKmynu  ;  bat  fttm  the  statements  made  above, 
it  ia  oridflDt  tbat  tba  imt^aaioL  i»  the  actual  trial, 
wbn»  tbe  IvarrycXfa  fi  only  tbe  Arart  to  anbject 

a  man  to  the  ioKiuaala.;  hence  tht'  exiirossion 
^iroTy^AAfiy  ZoK^taaiay.  (Schomann,  IM  0>mit. 
p.  SS2.  note  8.  tnuiaL)  Other  writioa,  raeb  aa  Har> 
pocration  and  Siiiila.«,  do  not  sufficiently  distin^'uish 
between  iirayytKia  and  M*^it :  the  Utttir  ib  an 
accusation  against  peiWM  vbo,  tluMlgh  they  had 
been  declaretl  iri/iot,  nevertheless  ventured  to 
assume  the  rights  of  citizens  in  the  public  assem- 
bly ;  whereas  iitarfytXia,  applied  only  to  thii*e  who 
bad  not  yot  been  convicted  of  tbe  crime  laid  to 
thdr  cba^  bat  w«re  only  thnetened  witb^p  ao- 
CDiation  for  the  fir«t  time.  (Meier,  AtL  Proc, 
p.  210  ;  Schumann,  De  (  omit.  p.  232,  note  7. 
transl.)  Wacbsmatb  (//<!//rn.  .-li'/<TM«aMli,  vol.  il 
p.  2.T',  '-'^  f  lit.)  seems  to  be  inclined  to  consider 
the  l>-nToptKi]  ypcupii  to  be  connect«:d  ur  identical 
with  the  jira77cA(a,  but  the  former,  according  to 
the  delinitions  of  Photius  and  Suidai,  waa  in  reality 
quite  a  different  thing,  inasmocb  as  it  waa  intended 
to  prevent  orat.irs  fmm  saying'  or  dninj:  unlawi'ul 
things  in  tbe  assembly  where  they  had  a  right  to 
come  forward ;  whereas  the  JewyyeXlct  was  a  de* 
nunciatinn,  or  a  promise  to  prove  that  the  orator 
bad  no  rigtital  all  to  sp^ak  iii  the  aii^embly.  [I^S.] 

EPARITI  (iirdp(Toi),  the  name  of  the  siMiding 
array  in  Arcndia,  which  wa.*  fomu  d  to  preserve 
the  independence  of  the  Anadiaii  towns,  when 
they  became  united  as  one  state  after  the  defeat 
of  the  Spartan*  at  Leuctra.  Tbry  were  5000  in 
nnrobav  and  were  paid  bv  the  state.  fXen.  ffttt. 
vii.  4.  §  34,  vii.  5.  §  3  ;  Diod.  xv.  62,  C7  ;  ITesvch. 
>.  V.  itt^^ot ;  Rejot,  in  Mem,  de  {""Acad,  de» 
Inttrip.  zzziL  p.  234  ;  Kcllcrmann,  De  J7«  Af^tari 
Anrulum,  p  4  (  ;  Wachsmuth,  IMlm,  JAMfaniat. 
vol.  i.  p.  283,  2d  ( d.) 

EPAiTLiA.  [M^TRmoNnm.] 

EPEIINACTAE  (iir«i««irraO,  a  cbas  of 
citizens  at  Sparta  who  are  said  to  have  been  the 
offspring  of  slaves  and  tlif  widows  of  Sjiartan 
ciUxcna.  Tbcopompus  tells  us  (Athcn.  vii  p. 
271,  d)  thai  bi  tbe  Messenian  war,  in  eonseqnenee 
of  the  great  Iossms  wliirli  the  Spartans  sustained, 
they  married  the  widows  of  those  who  were  slain 


to  helots,  and  tbat  these  hdoli  erere  admitted  li 

the  citizenship  under  the  name  of  hntvt'cucrai. 
Diodoros  (Mai,  Kxc  I'at.  p.  10^  alfo  calls  tho  par- 
tisans of  Phalanthus  hrtwtutrtd,  [Parthkm,*  k.  J 
(Thirl wall,  Hist.  </Oneet,  toL  L  p.  363;  MUUee. 
Dor.  iii.  3.  %  5.) 

KPHKHK'r^r  iGvMNASiusi.] 

EPUE'BU:^  (^^«or),  the  nane c(  an  Atbeniaa 
yoBtbaAerhehadattafeedtbeafreef  18.  (Polinx, 

viiL  105  ;  narf>ocnit  if.  r.  *E»i8i*t«i  'HSriffcu). 
The  state  of  4^6ela  lasted  fur  two  years,  till  the 
yoettf  men  had  attained  the  age  of  20,  when  they 
lifcnmc  men,  and  were  admitted  to  share  all  the 
nt{lit«  and  duties  of  a  citizen,  fur  which  the  hiw 
did  not  prescribe  a  more  advanced  age.  That  tba 
yoong  men,  when  they  became  l^tqSot,  did  not  re- 
ceive <i£f  tbe  priviTe;^  of  ftdl  citizens,  is  admitted 
on  all  hands  ;  Init  Irom  the  assertion  of  P«l!ttx  and 
UarpocratioQ,  who  state  that  their  names  were  not 
enteied  in  the  leadaidue  rsfistew  trntfl  they  had 
compleu^d  their  20th  year,  tlwt  is  to  say,  until  they 
liad  gone  through  tbe  period  of  ^4*^Cfla,  it  would 
seem  that  they  were  not  looked  opMi  as  dtiieiiB  a* 
long  as  they  were  f<p-riSoi,  and  that  consequently 
they  enjoyed  none  of  the  priviie^jes  of  full  ciuxeiis. 
Hut  we  have  sufficient  ground  for  believing^  that 
the  names  of  jottng  men  at  tbe  time  tber  became 
ffvtoi^  were  enteiM  as  eitiaeni  is  the  lenlarebic 
registers,  for  Ly<  rr;  n  (e.  Leocrat.  p.  ISf)  uses  tho 
expressions  I^Coi"  ylyvtffBtuBnd.  m  Ki^iafX"^^ 
iyypi^>«r$<u  m  synonymona.  The 
statement  of  Ilarpoeration  and  Photius  is  therefore 
probably  nothing  but  a  false  inference  from  the  fiict, 
that  ywmff  men  before  the  completion  of  their  20th 
year  were  not  allowed  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
public  assembly ;  or  it  may  be,  that  it  arose  out  af 
the  law  which,  as  SchOmann  (De  Comtf.  p  71, 
ttaosL)  interprets  it,  presnibed  tbat  no  Athenian 
shoold  beenrotled  bt  tm  lexbnchtc  nqHsteti  bdbre 
the  attainment  of  the  IHth,  or  after  the  completion 
of  the  20th  year  [Docimasia.J  From  the  onuion 
of  Demoetbenea  agdnat  Aphebin  (f.  814,  Ae^  j 
compare  e.  Onetor.  p.  868),  we  see  that  some  of 
the  privileges  of  citizens  were  conferred  upon  young 
men  on  becoming  f(pr\€oi :  Di  nirmthcnesbbnielf^at 
the  age  of  18,  entoed  u|ion  his  patrimony,  and 
brought  an  aenon  agabist  bis  guardians ;  one  Man- 
titheiis  (Demosth.  c.  Ih^ut.  I>f  th  ta^  p.  1009)  re- 
lates that  he  married  at  tbe  age  of  18 ;  and  these 
fcela  an  Mated  in  sneh  a  manner  that  we  most 
infer  that  their  occnrrcnce  had  nothing  extra- 
ordinary, bat  were  in  accordance  with  tbe  usual 
custom. 

Before  ft  yotith  was  enrolled  nmonjy  the  ephebi, 
he  bad  to  undergo  a  iSoin/uurta,  the  object  of  which 
was  partly  to  ascertain  whether  hu  was  the  son  of 
Athenian  ctttiens,  or  adopted  by  a  dtiaen,  and 
partly  whether  his  body  was  sdildeatly  developed 
and  stronij  to  undertake  the  dtitii-s  which  now  de- 
volved upon  bim.  (Aristoph.  Ve$p.  533,  with  the 
SchoL  ;  Demostb.  e.  Ometor.  p.  868  ;  Xen.  De  Hep. 
Ath.  c,  3.  §  4 ;  Plato,  CH/o,  p.  61,  with  Stall- 
bnum*s  note  p.  174.  Eng.  transl.)  Schomann  {Lc) 
believes  that  this  hottifuuTla  only  applied  to  orphans, 
but  Aristophanes  and  Plato  mention  it  in  such  a 
general  way,  that  there  seems  to  be  no  ground  for 
such  a  suj){>osition.  After  the  BoKl^la(T^a  the  young 
men  received  in  the  assembly  a  shield  and  a  lance 
( Aristot.  ap.  JfarpoeraL  A  v.  Aoe^iasrla)  •  bat 
those  whose  fathers  had  fallen  in  the  defence  of 
their  country,  received  a  complete  suit  of  armour 
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hi  tliftthflttn.  (Aadib.  e. Ctuiph.  p.  75,  e<i  Steph. ; 
Pl.ito,  MencT.  p.  219,  with  SUillbaum'4  note.)  Il 
ae«nis  to  hare  been  on  this  occasion  that  the 
tfiltM  took  ni  oath  in  the  temple  of  Artemis 
Acrlanms  (Dcmrath.  DeFals.  I^eg.  n.  438  ;  PoHux, 
y'xiL  iUtl),  by  which  they  pledged  themselves  nercr 
to  disgrace  their  amu  or  to  desert  their  oomndes  ; 
t0  fight  to  the  hut  in  the  defiBuce  of  tlMir  counti^, 
its  utarsand  hearths  ;  to  lews  Aoreoontrj  notm 
a  worse  but  in  a  bf  ttcr  state  than  thoy  fuunJ  it  ; 
to  obejr  the  magistrates  and  the  laws  ;  to  resist  all 
•ttenpti  to  labvart  the  hutimtieiit  of  Attios  md 
firttlly  to  n<*ppct  the  religion  of  thfir  f  irefhthen. 

soletuuily  took  place  towards  the  close  of  th« 
yoki  (iv  df>x<up«<ria.T),  and  the  festive  season  bon; 
the  mmi'  of  i<pf)€ia.  {luuiUi^  De  ApoUod.  e.2H; 
Demofcth.  c.  LetKkur.  p.  10^2.)  The  external  dis- 
tinction of  the  fifni€oi  consisted  in  the  x^^^*  luid 
the  *4raaoi.    (Heauterfaiiiit  ad  Poflue.  z.  164.) 

During  the  two  yean  of  the  i^nitfla^  which  niay 
1m-  oDHiili  n-*!  as  a  kind  of  apprenticeship  in  arms, 
and  in  which  the  young  meo  prepared  thenuelres  for 
the  higher  datiet  of  full  dwens,  they  were  gene- 
mlly  sent  into  the  country,  under  the  name  of 
ntpiwoXoi^  ta  keep  watch  in  the  towns  and  fur- 
trcsses,  on  the  const  and  frontiort  and  to  perform 
other  duties  which  might  be  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Attica.  (Pollux,  TiiL  106 ;  Photius,  $.  v. 
Tltpi-roKos :  Plat",  /V  /^'/.  vi.  p.  7'>0,  c)  [L.S.] 

EPHEOE'bIS  (^«?»^«rij).  [EM»Bixia.J 

EPH E'SIA  (^^^cTio),  a  great  iwmegjTis  of  the 
loniojis  at  Ephcsiis,  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
lonians  in  Asia.  It  was  held  every  year,  and  had, 
like  all  panegyreis,  a  twofblil  character,  that  of  n 
bond  of  political  union  nmong  t!ie  fjri-fks  of  tlio 
Ionian  rate,  ajid  lliat  of  a  coiunioti  worship  of  the 
Epheaian  Artemis.  (Dionys.  HaLAntifj.  Horn.  iv. 
pL  229,  cd.  Sylbuig  ;  Stimb^  nv.  p.  639.)  The 
Ephosia  continued  to  be  held  in  the  tune  of  Tfan- 
cvdidcs  and  Strabo,  and  tho  fonnrr  conipar<'a  it 
(iii.  104)  to  the  ancient  paoegyris  of  Delos 
[Dklia],  where  a  great  munhcr  of  the  lonians 
asscmljl>'d  with  their  wives  and  childrrn.  Re- 
specting the  particulars  of  its  cekbralion,  we  only 
know  that  it  was  accompanied  with  much  mirth 
and  feasting,  and  that  mystical  sacrifices  were  of- 
fered to  Ephejian  goddcsa.  (Strabo,  L  c.)  That 
gnmes  and  contests  formed  likewise  a  chief  part  of 
the  loleimiitiea  it  dear  firom  Heeychius  (t.  v. ),  who 
calli  the  Bphedft  «n  ieyiv  iwt^tur^s.  (Compare 
Pans.  vii.  2.  §  4  ;  Mi'!!,  r,  A>r.  iL  fl.  1 8;  Bitekh, 
Qirp.  luacr^d.  iu  n.  290y.) 

FVnm  the  manner  b  which  Thncydidca  and 
StnilM)  gfM-ak  of  the  Ejjhcsia,  it  sefins  that  it  was 
only  a  pouegyrij  ot'  some  lonians,  perhaps  of  ihoae 
who  lived  in  Epfaesus  iteelf  and  iti  Tidnity. 
Thncydides  seems  to  indicate  this  by  comparing  it 
with  the  Delian  panegyris,  which  likewise  con- 
sisted only  of  the  lonians  of  the  inlands  mar 
Iklos  :  and  Strabo^  who  calla  the  great  national 
paneg^Tis  of  aD  the  loniam  in  the  Panionimn  the 
ffoiH)  rayftyvpis  Tuy  MivKOff,  applies  to  the  Ephcsia 
simply  the  name  wairfiyvpts.  It  may,  however, 
have  existed  ever  since  the  time  when  Ephesos  was 
the  head  of  the  Ionian  co!i  i  ir    --a  Aula.      [L.  S.] 

E'PIIESIS  (r^fO-ij).      [All  KI.I.ATIO.] 

EPIIESTRIS  (/«^(TTpfi).  [Amictis.] 
E'PUKTAE  {i^irat),  the  none  of  e«rtain 
jndgM  at  Athene.  They  were  fifty-one  in  mnnher, 
•elected  from  noble  CamnieB  (ipomVSijvaipefffWti), 
and  more  than  fifiy  jcan  of  age.   They  fanned  a 


tribntud  of  fTMt  antiqnity,  so  nnieh  ■o,  indeed* 

that  Ptillux  (viii.  125),  ascribed  their  infttitution  to 
Draco ;  moreover,  if  we  can  depend  npon  the  au- 
thority of  Plutarch  (Sohm^  e.l9\  one  Solonll 
laws  (i^ovti)  sjH'aks  of  the  cmirts  of  the  Ephetni* 
and  Areiopagus  o^t  cu-€xi«tunt  before  the  time  of 
that  legisUitor.  Again,  we  are  told  hj  Pollux 
(/.  c),  the  Ephetae  formerly  sat  in  one  or  other  of 
the  fire  courts,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
r:i;i-i^  thoy  had  to  try.  In  historical  times,  how- 
over,  they  sat  in /owr  only,  called  respectively  the 
eeort  hy  ti>^  Pdhdimi  (rh  M  1la30uM^\  by  the 
1>  l|  iIi'ri!i:Tr.  f  iw\  A(\ipiyt(f'\,]\Y  the  Prvtan<  iin(i 
(Td  iiri  Upxrravtitf))^  and  the  cuuTt  at  Phrcatto  or 
Zen  (rh  iv  tpcarro?).  At  the  first  of  these  courti 
they  tried  cases  of  tmintentional.  at  the  serond.  of 
intentional  hut  justifiable  homicide,  such  as  slay- 
ing another  in  self -defence,  taking  the  life  of  an 
adulterer,  killing  a  tyrant  or  a  nightly  robber. 
(PUt.  Ltg.  ix.  p.  874.)  At  the  Prytaneium,  by  a 
strange  custom,  Boinewhnt  nnalognus  t<>  the  in>[H>si- 
tion  of  a  deodand,  they  passed  sentence  tipon  the 
instrament  of  norder  when  the  perpetrator  of  the 
net  was  not  known.  In  the  court  at  Phreatto,  on 
the  sea-shorc  at  the  Pciraeeus,  tbt-y  tried  such  |»er- 
sona  to  were  charged  with  wilful  murder  during 
a  temporary  exile  for  unintentional  hnmii  ide.  In 
cases  of  this  sort,  a  defeiulant  pleaded  his  cause  on 
board  ship  (rfli  7^1  &irr<$/i«KOj),  the  judges 
sitting  close  bj  him  OQ  aboKw  (Dem.  e.  ArUlocr* 
p.  644.)  Now  we  know  that  the  jtirisdietien  in 
caM."B  of  w  ilful  nninler  was  by  Solon'*  laws  entni>ti-d 
t<)  the  court  of  the  Areiopagus,  which  is  mentioned 
by  Demosthenes  (/.  e.)  in  eonneetion  with  the  fbor 
court*  in  which  the  Ephotnp  tat.  Moreover,  Draco, 
in  hi8  Tutisini^  i>puke  of  the  J^pAclae  oulj/^  though 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Arciopagus  in  cases  of 
murder  is  admitted  to  have  been  of  great  antiquity. 
Hence  Mflller  (Eumenid.  g  65)  conjectures  that 
the  court  of  the  Areiopagus  was  anciently  includi  d 
in  the  five  courts  of  the  Ephetae,  and  iaferti  more- 
over, the  early  exiatenee  of  a  aenate  at  Athena, 
resembling  the  fTerou.'.ia  at  Sparta,  and  invested 
with  the  jnrisdictiuD  in  ciutcs  of  homicide.  (Thirl- 
wall,  flisL  of  Grtecty  vol.  iL  p.  41.)  The  name  of 
Kplietae  given  to  the  members  of  x]m  council  wrt.«, 
as  he  conceives,  rather  derived  from  their  gmnting 
a  licence  to  avenge  blood  (o(  ^<ptaot  iu^Spwpiinf 
rhif  dySpqAinir)  than  their  being  aroealed  to,  or 
from  the  trander  to  them  of  a  juiwaetifln  whieh 
befon;  the  time  of  Dnico  had  belonged  to  the 
kings.  (Pollux,  L  «.)  If  this  hypothesis  be  true, 
it  beeamei  a  qnettion,  why  and  when  was  thia 
separation  of  the  covr?^  nmJc?  On  this  subject 
MUUer  adds,  that  when  an  act  of  homicide  waa 
not  punished  by  death  or  perpetual  banishment^ 
the  perpetrator  had  to  receive  expiation.  [Exsi- 
Lit;M.]  Now  the  atonement  for  blood  and  the 
purification  of  a  shedder  of  blood  came  under  the 
sacred  law  of  Athens,  the  knowledge  of  whidi  waa 
eonHned  to  the  old  aobflity,  eren  irfter  they  had 
lost  their  political  power.  [Exkgktak.]  Con- 
sequently the  administration  of  the  rights  of  ex- 
piation eonld  not  he  taken  away  from  them,  and 
none  but  an  aristocratical  court  like  tliat  of  the 
Ephetae  would  be  competent  to  gnu4t  pomu&»ion 
of  expiation  for  homicide,  and  to  preside  over  the 
cerMBMniea  oonnccted  with  it  Amtdingly,  that 
court  retained  the  rif^ht  of  deefadon  in  actiono  ibr 

niaoslanuhter,  in   wliith  a  temporar)'  flight  was 

followed  bj  cxpiutioo,  and  also  in  cases  of  justifi- 
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abb  kmld&i,  wkeUwr  from  the  dnflnitj  of  the 

lattiT  (aa  Tfgarda  the  guilt  of  the  perpetrator)  to 
act*  of  accidental  homicide,  or  ae  requiring  a  like 
•xphtiun.  (Plat.  L»g,  iz.  |i|k864,  875.)  For 
acta  of  wilful  murder,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
punishment  vus  either  death  or  4fi4>ir)'(a,  and 
therefore  no  expiation  {ttidtipcii)  was  connected 
with  the  adminittration  of  jiutice  in  such  caaea, 
•o  that  there  could  be  no  objection  against  their 
being  tried  by  the  court  of  the  Areiopagus,  though 
its  members  did  not  of  aeoeMi^  beloqg  to  the  Md 
wlttocracv. 

Siuh  liricfly  are  the  reasons  which  MUller 
alleges  ill  tup|)ort  of  this  hypothesis,  and  if  they 
M«  valid  there  cm  be  little  doubt  that  the  separa- 
tion alluded  to  was  ('fTfrted  when  the  Athenian 
nobility  lust  their  suprt  iuocy  in  the  state,  and  a 
tiliiocncy  or  arittocFac^  of  wealth  was  substituted 
ibr  an  aristocracy  of  birth.  Thi%M  is  well  known, 
happened  in  the  time  of  Solon. 

LHtly,  we  may  remurk,  that  the  eomparatiTcly 
naimportant  and  antiquated  dotie*  off  the  Ephetae 
•nficiently  explain  statement  in  Polhix  {L  e.\ 
that  their  court  gradually  lost  all  respect,  and  be- 
came at  last  an  object  of  ridicule.         [R.  W.J 

EPHITPIUM  {lurtfii-n,  i<plwwuv,}^wwnm>\ 
a  saddle.  Altlmugh  the  (Jricks  occnsidtially  rode 
without  any  saddle  (^iri  ^iA.ui/  Imrov,  Xcnoph.  Dr 
its  JBqum.  riL  AX  yol  tlkey  commonly  u»ed  oue, 
and  mm  them  the  naai^  together  with  the  thing, 
was  borrowed  by  the  Romans.  (Varr.  De  Re  Hu»t. 
ii.  7  ;  Caes.  B.  G.  iv,  2;  Ilor.  Episl.  i.  14.  43  ; 
Oellius,  T.  6.)  It  has  indeed  been  asserted,  that 
tho  ose  of  saddleo  was  viiknowB  natfl  the  north 
century  of  our  era.  B  it  f  Jinzrot,  in  his  ralunMe 
work  on  the  history  of  carriages  (voL  iL  c  26), 
has  shown,  both  from  the  genoal  practice  of  the 
E);yptians  and  other  Oriental  nation*,  fnun  the 
uicture^  preserved  on  the  walls  of  houws  at  Hi  rcu- 
hUMDm,  and  from  the  expressions  employed  by  J. 
Ciesar  and  other  authors,  that  tho  tern  '^efibip- 
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denoted  not  a  mere  hetie  clotfc,  a  ikni,  of 

a  flexihle  eovt  rii.::  nf  any  kind,  but  a  saddle-tree, 
or  frame  of  wood,  which,  after  being  filled  with  a 
stuffing  of  wool  or  clothe  was  corered  with  softer 
materials,  and  fastened  by  means  of  a  girth  {cintm^ 
luin,  zona)  u{>on  tho  back  of  the  animal  Tha 
ancient  saddles  af|war»  indeed,  to  have  been  thus 
far  different  from  ours,  that  the  cover  stretched 
upon  the  hard  frame  was  piubably  of  stuffed  or 
padded  cloth  rather  than  leather,  and  that  the 
saddle  was,  as  it  weic,  a  cushion  fitted  to  tho 
honeli  hock.  Pendent  doths  (oTpd/taro,  Mraia) 
were  always  attochi-d  to  it  so  as  to  cover  Uie  sides 
of  the  animal ;  but  it  was  not  provided  with  stir* 
mps,  As  a  snbstitute  for  the  use  of  stiRnps  the 
h'lpiCR,  more  particularly  in  S(>ain,  were  taii;,'!if  to 
kneel  at  the  word  of  command,  when  their  ndcrs 
wished  to  mount  them.  See  the  preceding  fignre 
from  an  antique  lamp  found  at  Uerculaneum,  and 
compare  Strabo,  iil  1.  p.  436,  cd.  Sieb. ;  and  Silius 
Italicus,  X.  46.5. 

The  saddle  with  the  pendent  cloths  is  also  es> 
hibited  in  th«  annesed  ooia  of  Q. 


The  terra  "  Ei)lii[>pium  "  was  in  later  times  in 
part  supplanted  by  the  word  ^scUn,**  and  the  mars 
specific  expression    sdk  eqoestris.**      [J.  Y.] 

K  IMIORI  ('E<;>o^i).  Magistrates  called  7i>.Aori 
or  **  Overseers  "  were  common  to  manj  Dorian 
constitutions  in  times  of  remote  antiqnily.  Cjneao 
and  tlie  miitln  r  sLite  of  Thera  may  be  mentioned 
ag  examples:  the  latter  colonized  from  Laconia  in 
early  ages,  and  where,  as  wo  am  loM,  the  eplion 
were  d-wwyv/uu,  L  e.  save  their  name  to  their  yenr 
of  office.  (HeracL  Pont  4.)  The  ephoralty  at 
Sparta  is  classed  by  Herodotus  (i.  6.5)  among  tho 
institotions  of  Lycuigus.  Since,  however,  tho 
ephori  are  not  nMntioned  in  tho  oiade  whidi  eon- 
tains  a  gi>neral  outline  of  the  constitution  a'^rrib.  d 
to  him  (Plut.  Lycuiy.  6),  we  may  infer  that  no 
new  powen  were  given  to  them  by  that  I -gisbior, 
or  in  the  age  of  which  he  may  be  considered  the 
representative.  Auoilier  account  refers  tlie  insti- 
tution of  the  Spartan  ephoralty  to  The<t]"ini;)i:'s 
(B.C.  770 — 720X  who  is  said  to  have  founded 
this  office  with  a  view  of  Hmiting  the  anthority  of 
l!it'  k',iii,'s,  ami  to  have  justified  the  innovation  by 
rcnuirking  that  he  handed  down  the  royal  power 
to  his  deMendaate  mare  dniaUek  becmse  he  had 
diminished  it."  (AristoL  Polit.  v.  9.)  The  in- 
consistency of  these  accounts  is  still  farther  com- 
plicated by  a  speodi  of  Cleomenec  III.,  who  is  re> 
prest-nted  to  have  stated  (PluL  Oenrn.  10)  that  the 
i  plii/rs  wea*  originally  appointed  by  the  kin^s,  to 
act  for  thera  in  a  judicial  capacity  (vpii  xpivf  iv) 
during  their  abseneo  tram  Sparta  in  the  first  Meo- 
senian  vrar,  and  that  it  vna  only  by  siadual 
usurpations  that  these  new  niai.'istrates  haa  made 
tlicmselves  paramount  even  over  the  kings  them- 
selves. Now,  aeeoidhig  to  soneaathorities  (Thiil- 

wall,  nisi.o/Gnrr, ,  v,,l.  i.  p.  353),  Polydorus,  the 
colleague  of  Thco[)on)|>us,  and  one  of  the  kings 
under  whom  the  first  Messenion  w-ar  (a  c.  74S-- 
738)  WW  oonpletod,  appnpriated  a  fart  of  tha 
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coDQnered  Menem  urn  temtonr  to  the  augmenution 
•f  tM  nimber  of  portiona  ofhtid  panM»pd  by  the 
Spartan*  —  an  anpmentatian  which  inijilios  an  iii- 
cnaae  in  the  number  nf  Spnrtaui  citi/^Mis,.  Bui  the 
ephots,  aa  we  shall  aee  hereafter,  were  the  repre- 
aentitives  of  the  whole  nation,  a.v.i\  tin  r«foro,  if  in 
the  reigti  of  Theo[>onipus  tlic  franc iiist;  at  Sparta 
was  extended  to  a  new  claaa  of  citiaeiia  who  never* 
tbdcM  were  not  placed  on  an  eqaality  with  th« 
eld  onet  (vrofi,ftortt\  the  ephon  would  thencefor- 
ward stand  in  a  new  jx)  ;  with  r•  :>!^ri  t  to  the 
kuigi,  and  the  counciliom  {oi  yiponrts)  who  were 
ekrted  fivni  the  higher  ckaa.  Meieover,  it  it 
not  improbable  that,  durinj?  the  ahAcnrr  nf  the 
ktngi,  the  ephors  usurped,  ur  had  conferred  ujkiu 
then,  powen  which  did  not  orijgiiiany  bdkmg  to 
them ;  so  that,  from  both  these  causes,  their 
authimty  niaj  have  bfen  so  tu  altered  aa  to  lead 
to  the  opinion  that  the  creation  of  the  office,  and 
not  merely  an  extentioa  of  ito  powers,  took  dace 
dnringthe  ef  TbeopofDpns.  Again,  u  lliii)- 
wall  obsrrves,  **  if  the  extension  of  the  ephoralty 
was  connected  with  the  admission  of  on  inferior 
ita.^'s  «f  citizens  to  the  franchise,  the  comparison 
whiih  Cioro  (l)f  I.cij.  iii.  7,  Dc  ftrp.  V:.  '^3) 
dniwa  bilwii^n  the  ephoralty  ajid  the  Roman 
tribnnate  would  \w  more  applicable  than  he  him- 
ieif  suspected,  and  would  thnw  «  light  on  the 
■eeroing  cnntnidiction  of  the  ephon  being  oll- 
powerfiil,  though  the  clas-a  whidi  thfv  more  e^lK'- 
dally  represented  eojo^ed  only  a  limited  fmn- 
chi»e."  ( Hut.  ofGfMet^  fol  L  p.  SM.)  Rat  after 
nil.  the  variniis  arcotints  which  we  hnvr  ht  PTi  consi- 
dering niercly  show  how  different  were  the  c]ii- 
nioos,  and  how  little  historical  the  suitenu-nts, 
aboDt  the  origin  of  the  ephoralty.  (MUller, 
DoriaMf,  iii.  c.  7  ;  and  see  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  L 
Appendix  6.) 

We  thereibre  proceed  to  invcatunte  the  lone- 
ttons  and  authority  of  theephoia  m  luttorieil  timet, 
after  first  observing  that  their  office,  con»iidereJ  as 
a  counterpoise  to  the  kings  and  council,  and  in  that 
Rspect  peculiar  tu  Sparta  alone  of  the  Dorian  states, 
wnnhi  h.ive  been  altogether  ii  rorisistf'nt  with  tlie 
cuaiitilutiou  of  I.ycurgufl,  and  that  their  gradual 
usurpations  and  encroachments  were  facilitated  by 
the  vague  and  indefinite  natnre  of  their  duties. 
Their  nmnber,  five,  appears  to  hare  been  always 
the  same,  and  was  prohahly  connected  with  tiic 
five  diviaiooe  vi  the  town  ii  Sparta,  oomely,  the 
fmt  Kiftn,  Lbnaaa,  Meioa,  Pitani,Cynonn,  and 
the  n--!\K  rr  (ity  properly  se  tnllrd,  afound  which 
tht-  KUftai  lay.  (I'hUokff.  A/uMum,  vol.  it.  p.  52,) 
They  were  elected  ftMB  and  by  the  jt'ojile 
irarrsfy),  without  any  qtuiiification  of  Sjfje  or 
property,  and  without  undergoing  any  scrutiny  (oi 
rvx^irra)  ;  s<>  that,  as  Aristotle  remarks  {J*oiit.  ii. 
7),  the  enjoyed  through  them  a  partkma- 
tien  in  tlte  h%hest  magistracy  of  the  etirte.  The 
pr.-ciBO  mode  of  their  election  is  not  known,  liut 
Ariot'.tle  (/  <•,)  sp*ak»  of  it  as  beiiw  verv  putrile  ; 
and  Flatfl  (f^.  iii.  p.  692)  descriM*  their  office 
as  iyyv^  r^jj  ^Atj^wttji  Svydfx€<ef,  wonls  which 
may  apply  to  a  want  of  a  diretliiig  mid  diKriuiin- 
ating  principle  in  the  electo^^  without  of  necessity 
implying  an  elcctioa  by  bt.  They  entered  upon 
office  at  the  avtanmalaolstice,  and  the  first  in  rank 

of  the  f  .1  his  name  to  the  year,  which  wa« 

called  afu^r  him  in  all  civil  transactional  (Mliller, 
Dtr.  iii  7. 1  7.)  Their  awetings  wen  held  ia  the 
pbUe  haildiiV  called  a^cS^,  wUeli  ia  tone  n- 
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spects  resembled  the  Piytaaeium  at  Athena,  a* 
being  the  place  where  fareignen  aad  anhacMden 

were  entort  liiii  r!,  rn  i)  where,  nuNWOVer,  the  ephors 
took  tlieir  meala  tugcther.    (Pansan.  ill  11-  §2.) 

The  ephors  also  possessed  judicial  authority, 
on  which  subject  .'\ristotle  (Polit.  iii.  1)  remarks 
that  they  decided  in  civil  suiu  (Sixai  ruy  av^So- 
XoImk),  and  generally  in  actions  of  great  im- 
portance (tcplff^mp  iuy4kmf  «4p«M,  PolU.  iL  6) : 
whereas  the  council  presided  over  capital  criroea 
(hiKOi  <pofiKal).  In  this  aminuenienl  we  see  an 
exemplification  of  a  practice  common  to  many  of 
the  undent  Greek  stateo,  aoeoiding  to  which  a 
criminal  jurisdiction  was  given  to  courtii  of  .iris- 
luciauc  composition,  while  civil  actions  were  de- 
cided by  pepnhur  tribunals.  [Compare  Epiiktab 
and  A  a  ErnrAOua.]  But  with  this  civil  jurisdiction 
was  united  a  censorial  authority,  such  as  was  pos- 
sessed by  the  ephors  at  Cyrene :  for  e.xaraple,  the 
ephon  panished  a  man  for  having  brought  money 
into  the  itate  (Phit  Lfmm.  19),  uid  etheiw  for  in« 
dolence.  (Schol.  ail  Tfmnnl.  \.  R4.)  We  are  toltl 
also,  that  they  inspected  the  clothing  and  the  bed- 
ding of  the  young  men.  (Athen.  xii.  p.  650.) 
Moreover,  something  like  a  supcrintendetir"  "v.  r 
tho  laws  and  their  ejcecution  is  implied  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  edict,  which  they  published  on  entering 
upon  their  office,  ordering  the  citiiena  **  to  ahava 
the  upper  lip  (}kv<rratta),  t.  A  to  be  inhraiseive,  and 
to  ob(  y  tho  laws."  Now  the  syniLoIical  and  archaic 
cliaractor  of  this  expression  seems  to  prove  that  the 
ephora  ezendMd  each  a  Mneral  eaperintaDdeaca 
fmin  ver>-  early  times,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 

itiat  iu  the  haiids  of  able  men,  it  would  alone 
prove  an  instrument  of  unlimited  power***  (ThitU 
wall,  Hiit  o/Grt«t^  vol.  i.  p.  S55.) 

Tlieir  jurisdiction  and  power  were  still  farther 
increased  by  the  jirivilege  of  instituting  scrutinies 
(cMimuj  into  the  conduct  of  all  the  nu^gistratei^ 
on  which  Ariitetla(Pbtt.iL  e.  1 17)  oheereeathat 
it  was  a  very  great  gift  to  the  ephonilty  {toTto  8i 
r§  i^foptl^  Htya  Kia»  vh  SMpOK).  Nor  were  they 
obliged  to  wait  till  a  magistrate  had  completed  his 
tenn  of  office,  sincf,  ptcti  iKfnrc  it*  tcnnination, 
they  might  exercise  tlic  privilege  of  de})ohilion 
(Xcn.  De  Re.  Lac.  viii.  4.)  Kven  the  kiniis  them- 
selves cmild  ha  brought  before  their  tribunal  (as 
Cleomenes  wai  for  nibery,  {wpoioirla,  Henid.  vi 
H'J),  thouj?h  they  wen?  not  obliged  to  answer  a 
summons  to  appear  there,  till  it  had  been  repeated 
three  timet.  (Phit.  Oima.  10.)  In  extmne  eaaei, 
the  ephors  were  also  competent  to  lay  an  nccnsfitiort 
against  the  kings  as  well  as  the  other  ma>ii.-trateR, 
and  britJg  them  to  a  capital  trial  Jieinrr-  the  gn  at 
court  of  justice.  (Xen.  /.  e.  ;  Herod.  vL  tto.) 
If  they  bat  as  judges  themselves,  they  were  only 
able,  according  to  Mliller,  to  impose  a  tine,  and 
compel  immediate  payment }  but  thc^  were  not  in 
any  case,  grtai  at  waa  thdr  jadicad  antheri^, 
bound  by  a  writtfla  eoda  «f  lawa.  (Aiirtol  PtML 
ii.  6.) 

In  later  tfanei  the  power  of  the  ephon  wai 

greatly  increased  ;  and  this  incren=f  n'  lKTirs  to 
have  been  principally  owing  to  the  tiut,  that  they 
put  themmvca  in  connection  with  the  assembly  of 
the  people,  convened  ita  meeting!,  laid  meanirea 
before  it,  and  were  eomtitnted  ite  agents  and  re. 
presentatives.  When  this  connection  arose  ia 
matter  of  conjecture  ;  aome  refer  the  origin  of  it  to 
na,  one  of  tin  ftnt  ephors  to  whom  the  ea- 
fif  thapomitaf  the  ofhonlty  ii  aicribcdlk 
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nnd  who  is  said  to  have  livta  niany  years  ftfttr  ihe 
tiiiu-  of  Tbeopompo* ;  probably  aboot  aiC  5G0. 
That  it  was  not  known  lu  earij  timM  appears  from 
the  circumatance  that  the  two  ordinances  of  the 
or.icle  at  Delphi,  wliieh  roj/ulatod  the  aASfinltly  of 
the  pmiplei  nude  no  meutum  of  the  functions  of  the 
ephora.  (Thirlwall,  toL  i  pi  956L)  It  ia  dear, 
howcvi^r,  that  the  power  which  such  a  connection 
gave,  would,  iiuire  than  any  thing  else,  enable 
*  thoni  to  encroach  on  tha  topi  authority,  and  make 
themselves  rirtually  supreme  in  the  state.  Ac- 
cordingly, wo  find  that  they  transacted  business 
with  foreign  ambassadors  (Herod,  ix.  8)  ;  dii- 
nissed  them  from  thestate(XeD./Mt.iL  19)^ 
doeidad  apon  the  ffovemment  of  dependoit  dtiai 
(Xcn.  Hell.  in.  4.  J;  '2)  ;  subscribed  in  the  presence 
of  other  persons  to  treatiea  of  peace  (Thucyd.  v.  Id), 
aad  in  ta«  tima  of  war  sent  out  troops  when  they 
thnnsiht  npcpssarr.  (Ili-rod.  ix.  7.)  In  all  these 
ca^ikiciliei  the  ephurs  acUid  m  the  repreaciitativcsof 
the  mition,  and  the  agents  of  the  public  assembly, 
beuig  in  &et  the  executive  of  the  state.  Their  au- 
thority in  this  respect  is  fiirthcr  illustrated  by  the 
f;K  t.  that  aficr  a  dn  lanUimi  i.l  war,  "  they  entrusted 
tlie  army  to  the  king,  or  some  other  gaoflcal,  who 
reoeivod  from  them  instnictiinia  haw  to  act ;  sent 
liack  to  til. 'in  for  fresh  instructions,  were  rostritijicd 
bv  them  through  the  attendance  of  extraurduiiu-y 
pienipolentiaries,  were  recalled  by  means  of  the 
Rcylale,  summoned  before  a  judicial  tribunal,  and 
their  first  duty  after  return  was  to  visit  the  office 
i»f  the  ephors."  (MulL  r,  Dor.  vol.  iL  p.  127.) 
Another  striking  praof  of  this  repfcsaniatifa  cb*. 
raeter  u  given  bjr  Xenoplnm  (Dt  Rtp.  Leuk  iJt), 
who  informs  us,  that  tlic  epliors.  acting  on  behalf 
of  the  state  {!htfp  t^j  v6\(ots),  received  from  the 
kings  every  month  an  oath,  by  which  tha  latter 
bound  t!iiTti>elvrs  to  rule  according  to  law  ;  and 
that,  in  r<  turn  for  this,  the  state  engiiged,  through 
the  ephors,  to  raaintatn  unshaken  the  atlthoci^  of 
the  kings,  if  they  adhered  to  their  oath. 

It  h<u  been  »nid  that  the  ephurs  encroached  upon 
the  niyal  authority  ;  in  toiirse  of  time  tin-  kin^-s 
became  completely  under  their  controL  For  cx- 
amf'li-,  tli>>y  fined  Ag«sikiu  (PluL  Apu.  9.  6)  on 
di.'  vai;iii-  <  liar;;e  ((f  trying  to  make  himself  popuhir, 
nnd  inti-ikrod  even  wuh  the  domestic  arrangements 
of  other  kings  ;  moivovor,  ns  we  are  told  by 
Thucydides  (i.  131 ),  they  could  even  imprison  the 
kinur*,  as  they  dtd  I\iuiianiaii.  We  know  also  that 
in  the  field  the  kings  were  followed  by  two  ephors 
who  beloagod  to  the  ooancU  «f  war  ;  the  three 
who  remained  at  home  reedved  Ae  booty  in 
charjfe,  and  paid  it  into  t!ie  treasury,  wliirh  was 
tnider  the  superintendence^  of  the  whole  College  of 
Five.  But  the  ephors  had  still  another  preroga- 
tive. Ias<'d  on  a  religious  fouiicLiiion,  which  enabled 
tiieia  tu  etiWt  a  temporary  depimiuon  of  the  kings. 
Chicc  in  eight  years  (8i*  iruy  iyria\  ns  wo  are  told, 
they  cboae  a  calm  aind  doadkas  night  to  dfaawe 
the  heavens,  and  if  there  was  any  appearance  of  a 
fallinij  iuet<  or.  it  wm  b<  Iieved  to  be  a  sign  that  the 
gods  were  displeased  with  the  kings,  who  were  ac- 
•ordingly  snspended  from  their  fitneUone  mittl  an 
afada  sJlowed  of  their  rcstoratian.  (Pint  Afrh, 
ll.y  The  outward  symbols  of  supreme  authority 
also  wars  assumed  by  the  ephaii  ;  and  they  ulr.tie 
kept  their  seats  while  the  kings  passed  ;  whereas  it 
was  not  considered  below  the  dignity  of  the  kings 
to  riH.>  ill  homw  of  the  aphna. .  (Xaa*  D»  Jftw. 


The  position  whit.h,  as  wc  have  shown,  dta 
ephors  occupied  at  Sparta,  wilt  explain  and  justify 
tiia  atatamcnt  of  Miiller,  thai  the  ephoralty  was 
the  moving  element,  the  principle  of  chuigc  in  the 

S[>;irt;in  constituttoii,  ur.d  in  tiie  end,  the  lau.se  of 

its  dissolution.^  In  cooiinuatioD  of  this  (^niiioa 
wa  toMf  die  tba  aatheiity  af  Arislotia,  wb  ab- 

serves,  that  from  the  exctsnive  and  absolute  |>oAfr 
{iffOTtfoyrot)  of  the  ephors,  the  kings  were  obliged 
to  eaort  dieni  (ftiM*Vvrf<>0'»  *Bd  avanUmUy  tba 

government  became  a  democracy  instead  of  on 
aristocracy.  Their  relaxed  and  dissolute  mode  of 
life  too  (aytiiiivT)  Sloira),  he  adds,  was  contrary  to 
the  Htirit  of  tha  eonstitution  ;  and  we  may  lensailc 
that  it  was  one  of  the  ephors,  Epitadeius,  who  fiiak 
■nn-ied  throiiirh  the  law  permitting  a  free  uihcriV 
once  of  pmperty  in  contravention  uf  the  reguJatioa 
of  Lycuigus,  by  whidi  an  aqnal  share  in  tha  com- 
mon territory  was  secured  to  all  the  citizen^. 

The  change,  indeed,  to  which  .'Iristotle  alludes, 
might  have  been  described  as  a  transition  firom  an 
aristocracy  to  an  oligarchy ;  for  wa  find  that  in 
later  times,  the  ephors,  mstead  of  being  denial 
j;oj;iie«,  invariably  »uii[>orted  oli<,r;irchical  jirineijdes 
and  privileges.  The  case  of  Ciuadon,  B.  c  is 
an  instance  ef  Ais  ;  and  Uw  filet  is  apparently  so 
in-MTi-i-iont  with  their  being  representatives  of  the 
wiioie  community,  and  as  much  m  of  the  lower 
(Jrwofitiovis)  ai  of  the  h^hcr  (S/mmoi)  class  of 
citizetui,  that  ^^'achsmlltl)  supposes  thefiij/ior,  from 
and  by  whom  tlic  ephors  were  chosen,  to  mean  the 
whole  body  of  }>rivileyed  or  patrician  citizens  only, 
tha  molt  aminent  (koXoI  KAfjraM)  of  arhom  were 
eteetad  to  aerre  as  yipoyrn,  Tnk  supposition  it 
not  itself  iinprolKiliIe,  and  Would  go  far  to  cxj'l.iiii 
a  great  ditficulty  ;  but  any  analysis  of  the  argu> 
mcnts  that  may  be  tirgcd  for  and  against  it  b  pi» 
eluded  by  our  limits.  (See  Thirlwa!!,  vol.  iv. 
p.  377.)  We  only  add  that  the  ephors  became  at 
last  thoroughly  identified  with  all  oppoaition  to  tim 
extension  of  popular  privileges. 

For  this  and  other  reasons,  when  Agis  and 
Cleomenes  undertook  to  restore  the  old  eon>tilu- 
tioii,  it  \vns  noceasarjr  for  thcui  to  overthrow  the 
ep!ioraUy,and  aeoordmgly  Cleomenes murdend  tha 
ephors  fur  thi^  time  beini;,  and  abolished  the  office 
(b.  c.  *2*25)  ;  it  was  however,  restored  under  the 
lioman-..  [It  W.] 

KiM'HA  lWE  (fVi?aTat),  soldiers  or  marines 
appointed  to  dclciid  the  vessels  in  the  .Athenian 
navy,  were  entirely  distinct  from  the  mwers,  and 
also  from  tha  land  soldiers,  soch  as  hopUtae,  pd« 
tasu,  and  earalry.   (Xcn.  HM,  i  S.  f  7,  y.  I. 

§  11  ;  Harpocnit.  and  Ilesyeh.  ,♦.  r.)  It  apj  cars 
that  the  ordinary  number  of  epibaiae  on  board  a 
trireme  was  tea.  Dr.  Arnold  (ad  Tiur.  iti  9A) 
remarks  that  by  comjiaring  Thue.  iii.  'J'^  w  ith  rc.  ;>1. 
i>4,  we  find  three  hundred  eptbaLiu  the  cuiupi.- 
mcnt  of  thirty  ships,  and  also  by  comparing  ii.  i)'2 
with  c.  102,  we  find  foiur  hundred  as  the  comple* 
ment  of  forty  ships  ;  and  the  same  proportion  r<>- 
sults  from  a  comparison  of  iv.  76  with  C  lOl.  In 
Thucydidos  vL  i'i^  we  find  scvm  hundnsd  epibatao 
far  a  fleet  of  one  handled  ships,  dztyef  which  wera 
equipjied  m  the  ordinary  H-ay  and  fi>rty  had  troops 
on  U>ard.  In  consequence  of  the  number  of  heavy- 
armed  men  Im  rev  mraA^yev  on  the  e9qpeditiea» 
the  Athenians  apf»ear  tu  have  reduced  the  number 
of  regular  epilntne  from  ten  to  seven.  The  nnmber 
of  firty  epiliatai-  to  a  ship  mentioned  by  1!  ;  iotas 
(vi.  15),  Dc  Amdd  josUy  xemarki  i,^c.>,  ba- 
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U  th»  ««lMr  ili«»«rGiMltMnl  lM<iei,| 

wbna  rictMrf  dBfodcd  more  «■  A«  Buiabvr  wid  I 
fnwfts  «f  tk*  Ktldieni  on  hmtd  than  on  the 
Duueuvres  of  the  M-a:iu  n  (Thuc.i.49);  and  it  wa« 
in  this  xtTj  point  that  the  AUliiiiiM  ia^cvwi  the 
(Titem,  hj  decnraaing  the  — Iwiafu  ^  ^jm] 
n  :  «o  tbt  wn  ikilM  wii^iniiiil  «r  dbMr 
Toeela.** 

TW  apifaatae  wn«  neianf  taken  fnm  tlw 

Tbetr?*,  or  f)unh  c!ns3  of  Athiniafi  titiniis 
(Ihiu;.  VL  42)  ;  but  mt  one  occa»iuu,  iu  a  aeaMHi 
of  eiuaordinaiT  danger,  IIm  citBen*  of  tke  k%her 
cLuMs  (^c  «aTaX4(y<w)  were  WWUfulUd  l»  MTW  ■» 
epihata«.    (Thoc  viii.  2-1.) 

The  term  i»  tometisiee  alto  nppl:i<<i  by  the  Ro- 
vnten  te  the  nMiaee  (lim.  ^  ^Z"'. 
lUdlrAA  ;  iMt  tlwr  aie  1MM  vmally 

called  ciii.-^i'trit  •iiiUlr.i.    Th<  I.ittt  r  t<Ti».  hu  ,vrvrr, 
ii  tim  applied  to  the  roven  or  miois  a«  wcU 
the  HriM*  (ife>iie»ieif  1  nmtfh  mki^  Tme.  Am. 
rir.  4  ). 

tl'IBLK'MA  (AMicTirn.! 
EPI  BOLE  {ifitoKiiX  a  fine  bipofc^  by  a 

natrutrate,  <^r  ot?i  r  offieial  prnon  or  body,  f»»r  a 
mudemeaDoor.  1  he  rarious  nuigintrstea  nt  Athrii* 
bad  (each  in  his  own  depurtroetit)a*uinmar^-  p«-nnl 
jenedactkn  s  c.&  for  cartaia  eftaiei  Ui^  might 
infliet  a  peeaniaiy  anilet  er  (Im,  Ml  exreeding  a 
fixed  aiij"Uiit  ;  if  t)ic  <)IT<'!i(Ut  Ji-mtmiI  hn\\\>r 
paatehment,  it  vaa  their  dotj  to  hra\g  bim  bcliurc 
a  jadkial  iriliaaaL  Thai,  in  caeeafaa  tejoTf  done 
to  oipbaiu  or  heireitrs  the  nrrhon  nilk;hl  fine  the 
parties,  or  (if  the  injun-  were  of  a  tenotu  nature) 
bhij((  tbem  before  th€-  i-onri  «f  HtliiWI  (I Jem. 
r.  MuturL  p.  1076.)  I  jnii  nr.y  rnr  who  mavl-  .i  ■ 
didtnrbance,  or  otberwUc  iuuU:luiv<jd  biuuclf  lu  llir 
public  aaMaflUy,  the  pniedri  might  impoae  a  fine  of 
^tj  drachma,  or  cJ«e  bring  him  for  condign  punish- 
lacnt  before  the  tenate  of  500.  or  the  next  aj- 
•enibly.  (Ae«t:h.  c.  Timar.  3\  ll<  kk.)  Tbeamnte 
ef  Sou  wen  cotnpeieiit  to  fine  to  the  ezteat  of  5U0 
dncluMi  (Den.  &  JSntrp,  and  Btwtt,  ji,  11$3  ; 
•ce  also  Dctti.  r.  Mirl.  p.  '>7'~.) 

The  magistrate  aho  impotvd  the*  iiue  (^nfeAl^r 
4wi§m\«)  ^  not  the  dMUffe  of  levying  it,  Iral  was 
obliged  t'^  n.nV*^  a  rftnrn  thereof  to  tfj  trr-a^firy 
effioeia  {iwi'jpdiptu'  ur  i'^'ypd^tty  toii  w^tajtrapaH', 
er  ^Tffct^ir  Sriftaaiif),  wbcTCVpon,  like  all 
other  penalties  and  amerciamenta,  it  became  (as  we 
should  say)  a  debt  of  record,  to  be  demanded  or 
rtrovcred  by  the  collectors,  (.\esch.  e.  Tiiitar.  I.e.; 
J)«eia.  e,  Nkott.  p.  1251.)  If  it  were  aiade  (av- 
ahle  te  the  fend  of  a  temple,  it  was  eolleeted  by 

t'>'-  fiiiic'.'' iii.irii-s  who  bod  til"'  fli;ir„'<'  'if  tint  luiil 
{TOfdai).  There  niubt  (it  seems j  b(?  an  ap]ic-ai 
ftom  tbe  aeotanee  of  the  nuiftistnte  t»  a  jnry  or 
•ujierior  court.  (Meior.  Ift.  J'ruc.  pp.  3*2,  34,5b5; 
Sch  Huann,  Anl.  Jur.  J'ul/.  (iraee,  py.  242,  '2'J3.) 

Aa  under  the  old  Konum  biw  ao  aiagletrate  could 
impoee  a  fine  of  more  than  two  oxen  ojid  thirty 
sheep,  so  by  the  laws  of  Solon  fines  were  of  very 
small  amount  at  Athcnib  How  greatly  they  in- 
creaaed  aflcnrarde  (aa  iDotiey  becanie  own  itlenttiDl* 
and  lawB  wnm  mmwnMi),  and  how  important  a 

LniKih  lh<  v  finiiril  of  the  puLlic  ri'VfiiiK^  ni;iv 
mtcu  from  the  eaamj^  collected  by  ikx-kb,  J'ub. 
Beam.  wfAtieitM,  ^  876,  ftr.,  2iid  ed. 

Tb'^'*  ej  lKJae  arc  to  \<v  di5tiiii;iiitlii^'!  fr'>ni  t^n- 
pcmaities  awarded  by  a  jurj-  tuurt  uf  law  (rt^tj. 
IMTa)  span  •  fbnaal  |>osecution.  There  the  ma- 
giitialii  «r  atlwr  pcnan  who  inatitakid  Uw 
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atadiog  (for  any  one  might  prrtsecute,  KSTT^yo^i^), 
wae  aid  ri^yy^  Vr(7pd^atf#at,  as  the  court  or 
jnjy  were  said  **to  aness  the  penalty," 

which  always  devolved  t'   ■  ,  i  \'   j  t  u  hero 

the  penalty  was  one  hxed  bj  law  {Ik  tit*  vi^itut 
iwttmftitni  CnM*o\  in  whicli  caee  tl  cenid  not  be 
altered.    (A.-sch.  n*pi  nd^xi*.  U.  IV  VV  ;  D, 
C  T/ueotr.    p.  1328  ;    Ilorpucz.   «.  r.  'Ati^ijtoi 

[C  R.  K.) 

TITCIIEIROTO  NlA(4*ix«vvraH«>.  ICiist- 

Ki'lCKK  RrS  (^rUXiipor,  heiress),  the  aama 
given  to  the  duught4-r  of  an  .\thenian  citixeti,  whd 
had  no  son  to  inherit  his  estate.  It  was  de^'uied 
an  object  of  importance  at  Athens  to  pre»*^ne  the 
faauljf  UBBM  and  propertj  «t  every  citizen.  This 
was  rffiMfed,  wbert  a  «aa  iMd  no  child,  by  ad»]>- 
tion  (turvoti^it)  ;  if  Ti  ■  hod  a  daughti-r,  thf  in- 
hentanoe  was  tnuianiitted  ihrougb  her  to  a  gnuid- 
•eo,  who  wmild  talce  tlie  name  of  the  matenial 
aneoitor.  If  the  father  died  inte»tate,  the  hi  in  ->!i 
had  not  the  chntcr  of  a  biiiiUiTid,  )>ut  was  ><i>ttiid  tu 
marry  her  luarral  relation,  n<>t  in  the  a«<<-ii>liiig 
line.  I'pon  such  |>er»oa  making  hi*  tlaim  iK-'-.n* 
the  archon,  whose  duty  it  v«a»  iwtfx*\*itTdai  Twy 

(l>eBL«.  Mfuart  p.  ]076>»  jmblie  notice  w«.«  uivrn 
of  the  ekdai ;  and  if  no  one  appMiFcd  to  di^j'tit^*  it, 

til-'  .irr?:-ll  itii'i;  1.  ril  \],r  lifir-      '.<.  IiilM  {iw*tiKaa*f 

aiiTf  Tiff  ivbcXi^por).  If  another  claimant  ap- 
peared (dfi4ttfffrc&  mirr^  t^f  4wat.\  a  eonit  wae 

held  forth,  diii-iun  of  the  ripV.t  ^.  f.^afia  T^r 
^vulX  ^bi«.h  vkos  determined  according  to  the 
Atbeitiat)  biw  of  comaagninitj  (y^wvn  mr'  A> 
Xtirrfjar.)  Even  where  a  wonun  was  already 
iiuvrncii,  Lit  husband  was  obli^'ed  to  give  her  up 
to  a  man  with  ft  better  title  ;  and  niett  aften  pat 
away  their  former  wiyee  in  order  to  marry  heir* 
cues.  (I>enu  e.  (kui.  ar^um.,  c.  Eulnd.  \\.  1311  ; 
I  -  i,  :is  Ite  Pyrr.  Ilrrrd.  p.  7».) 

A  limn  without  male  ienw  might  beqticath  hie 
prupf  rty ;  bat  if  he  had  a  danghter,  the  derisee 

V.A*  (.i.!  ..''^^  to  niiitry  \u  t.  /><  An-l  If  i..!. 

p.  i^i.)  if  the  daughter  was  poor,  and  the  nt-arrst 
relative  did  BOtchooee  to  nany  hcr^  he  was  bennd 
til  ^]\,--  her  aporti  >n  mrrei>}ioiidi)ig  to  bit  OWU  fbf^ 
tun  -.    (iH-m.  e.  Mtu»ifi.  p.  10(>7  ) 

'111.'  hii-Iaiiii  of  an  heiress  t<x>k  her  property 
until  she  bad  a  son  of  full  age  (iwl  Sifrit  i)^^- 
aayra\  who  was  iisuahy  adopted  into  hismatcnuil 
grandfather's  family,  and  t-nik  j«>!»»rMi)iii  of  the 
estate,  lie  then  became  his  mother^  legal  pn>> 
teetor  (ttipi09\  luid  wae  hotnid  to  find  her  main- 
t'-ii.nir.-  ("Ttdh.  If  tfi.  re  were  more  B'jn«,  they 
shared  the  property  equally.  (Isoeus,  Ue  Pgrr. 
Hertfl.  p.  h%D»Cir.  Hend.  p.  40  ;  l>em.e.^)k 
p;i.  Iinj,  II.J3.) 

\\  iitjii  tb  re  was  but  one  daughter,  she  wae 
called  ifixKytpot  4wl  wayrlr^  ebc^  If  there  ercta 
more  they  inherited  equally.  liVr  nijr  ri  ]>rtr(fjn  rs  | 
and  were  severally  married  lu  r-  Iuiivt-A,  the  iiearei>t 
having  the  first  choice.  (Andoc.  /M  Aftfft.  p.  117, 
&c;  Isaeaa.  iMCir,  Uvnd.  nk57,5K.)  illcffitimata 
•ana  did  tiot  ehara  with  toe  daugliter,  the  hw 

1.  "ni;  y'.d^-  >jtj  tlvoi  iyxif^Ttiav  fl^O*  Upu/y  fn'i(f 
d<rit»».  (Dem.  c  Maourt.  p.  10^7  }  Anttoph.  Ave*, 
1652.) 

Til'-  111  iri  ini'!rr  t!i"  tprrinl  pmtpctinn  of 

:ir.  hi>ii  ;  and  if  she       injured  by  her  husband 
or  relutiM^,  or  hj  Strangers  ejecting  her  from  her 
eatata,  the  law  gave  a  criminal  pwccmka  agunek 
H  u  2 
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theoflsnAer,  eaDed  Kcuc<ia*ttt  ciVayycAia.  (Iiactis, 
De  Pyrr.  Htnd.  f.  76 ;  Mei«r,  AU,  Proc.  pp. 
460,  468.)  [C.  ii.K.J 

KPIDAIJ  i  ;l  A  I  Fleitsima.] 
EPIDICA  blA  iiwtSuuuUi).  [Hxftia] 
EPIDEMIUROI.  [DiMitfRor.) 
EPI'Dl  >SEI3  (^5ri5<)cr*ti),  wore  vuluntan- con- 
tribution*, cither  iu  money,  anna,  or  »hijM,  which 
v«i«  miida  hj  tlie  Athenlui  ettis«m  in  onUr  to 
neet  the  extraordinary  demands  of  the  stnte. 
When  the  expencei  of  the  itaie  were  greater  than 
iu  lefMllW,  it  wu  u«nal  for  the  prytA»c«  to  lum- 
njon  an  ass^-inbly  of  the  people,  and  after  ex- 
plaining the  neceMitie*  of  the  state,  to  call  upon 
tlie  citizen*  to  contribute  according:  to  tlu-ir  nit-niis. 
Tliose  who  w«n  willing  to  contribute  then  ro*e 
and  mentioned  wliat  tfn^v  ould  give ;  whiio  thote, 
who  were  imwilling  u<  jji\e  any  tluiig,  remained 
silent  of  rctiri'd  privately  fruni  the  aatscnibly. 
(Pint.  Aldk  10,  Plutc.  9  ;  Dem-  c  Meid.  p.  567  ; 
TfiPviphm-t.  CTur.  22  ;  Atlx-n.  iv.  p.  IGfi,  c.)  The 
name*  of  tho*c  whu  had  promised  to  cnntrilmtc, 
together  with  the  amount  of  their  contrilMitit^nx. 
were  written  on  tablet*,  which  w«te  placed  beiorc 
the  statue*  of  the  Eponynii,  vim*  tnqr  itanined 
till  tho  amount  vra»  pud.  (iMWUt  IH  DkatOjf. 
p.  UUed.  Reitk.) 

Tiieoe  epidottsM^  «t  ««tentary  contrilmliom,  were 
frr<iucnt]y  very  large.  Sometimes  th>^  more  woalthy 
citizen*  voluntarily  undertook  a  Uricrarchy,  or  tho 
cxpencea  of  equipping  a  trimmc.  (Dom.  c.  .\f<  i<l. 
p.  566.  23.)  We  read  that  Pasion  fumi*hed 
iOOO  shields,  together  with  five  triremes,  which  he 
equipped  at  his  own  expeucc  (Denu  c.  Steph, 
It>  11*27.  12.)  Cbrysippus  pmentcd  a  talent  to 
the  ttaie,  wben  Alexanoicr  nored  against  Thehee 
(D  m.  c.  Pkorm.  p.  918.  20)  ;  Aristopb.nu's  thf 
•on  of  Nicophemns,  gave  dO,000  drachmae  for  an 
expedition  against  Cyprus  (Ljsias,  pro  AHth/A. 
boniSy  p.  f<4  J)  ;  Cliariilfmtis  and  Diotlmtis,  two 
commanders,  made  a  free  gift  uf  UOO  shield:*  (D<:iu. 
pro  Coron.  p.  365.  18)  ;  and  similar  instances  of 
liberality  are  mentioned  by  Rdckh  {PubUEeim.  of 
AOtens^^^  586,  587,  2nd.  ed.),  from  wlonthe 
prccrilini;  examples  liavc  been  takfliii  (Compare 
Schiimaun,  JM  Comitus,  p.  292.) 
EPtOA'MIA(^i7«^).  [CinTA«(OMKK.)l 
EPIORAPIIEIS  (iKtyptufyfls).  [EisriionA.l 
EPIMELE'TAK  (iwintXnrm),  the  name*  of 
TArions  mifiitniti'a  and  fuiKtionarii^s  at  AtlMQS. 

1.  'Kiri/ifXijTTjr  rrii  KOiy?,i  iipo<r6Sov,  more  tisu- 
aUj'  ciiMed  To^i'as,  the  treasurer  or  managt-r  uf  the 
public  revenue.  [Tantas;] 

2.  '£irf/MAi}ralT«r/M{pft&r'£\aMSr,werepetaoas 
chosen  flnmm  amonff  the  Areopafitcs  to  take  care  of 
the  sacred  olive  tn  -  ^.  (T-ysias,  Aret^aag.  p.  284. 5.) 

S.  'ErififKriTol  Tov'Efiwoplou,  were  the  orcrseers 
of  the  emporium.  [Kui'ukiitm.]  Thoy  were  ten 
in  tiumlK'r,  and  wcri-  olc  ( ti  d  yi-arly  l)y  lot  (Har- 
|x>crat.  «.  v.)  They  hud  the  entire  niauagement  of 
tho  <'iiipariain«  and  had  jurisdiction  in  all  breaches 
of  the  cummorctal  laws.  ( Dem.  c.  Lacrii.  p.  94 1 . 1 5. 
c.  T^ieoc.  p.  1324  ;  Dinarch.  cAristog.  pp.  81,  82.) 
Ai cording  to  Aristotle  {apwl  /Inr/xjcntt.  s.  r.), 
it  was  port  of  their  daty  to  compel  the  merchants  to 
lirinf  into  tlie  citj  twe>tlind8  of  tho  com  wliidi 
had  boi'M  hrinig!it  l.y  sea  into  the  Attic  emporium  ; 
by  which  we  leant  that  only  one- third  could  be 
carri*'il  sway  to  other  countries  from  the  port  of 
the  Peirarras.  (Bikkh,  t'uU.  Kctm.  of  Athfiif, 
pp.  48,  81,  ^nd  cd.  ;  Meier,  AU.  Proc.  p.  86.) 
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4.  TriurXrjTal  tuc  HiHmfftmit^  WCK,  tn  ton- 
Dc'ti  n  V.  i  !  ih<-  king  anhon,  the  manajrers  of  the 
Kit  u=ji..aji  iiiyslerics.  They  were  eltcted  byopea 
vote,  and  were  four  in  number  ;  of  whom  two  mta 
chosen  firam  the  general  bodj  of  dtiaens,  ona 
ftom  die  BoDolpidae,  and  one  fimn  the  Ceryces. 
(Harpocrat  and  J^uid.  s.  r. ;  Dem.  c.  jyfcul.  p.  570.  R.) 

6.  'Ewtfukirrai  t&v  v«»pW,  the  inspectors  of 
tlie  dodcyarda,  ibimed  a  legviar  ipjfjk^  and  waia 
not  an  extraordinary  comroij^sion,  as  appears  from 
Di-mosthenes  (e.  Euerg.  et  Mms,  p.  1145),  A^ 
chines  (e.  CYenfJk.  p.  419),  and  the  inacriptiDns 
published  by  Rikkh  {Uriatnden  ubrr  da*  Sertceten 
'iff  Attitdht*  Siaata,  Berlin,  1840),  in  which  they 
are  ftoinetinics  called  ol  dpx"*^**  '"O'*  rtttplott, 
and  their  office  designated  an  ifx^  (Now  an.  h. 
104,  &c  :  No.  X.  6  135 1  No.  sir.  e;  122.  ISflL) 
We  Icani  from  the  same  inscriptions  that  their  of- 
fice was  yearly,  and  that  they  were  ten  in  number. 
It  also  appaua  tlaU  tiwf  were  elected  by  lot  from 
tho^  penoM  wlio  poMCiicd  a  kaowlodga  «f  ili^ 
{ling. 

The  jmncipal  dnfy  of  the  !nq>ectonof  the  d<)ck> 
yard*  wa*  to  take  care  of  the  *hipa,  and  all  tha 
rigging,  tool*,  dec.  (irKcv^)  belonging  to  tlieni. 
They  also  had  to  see  that  the  ships  were  sea- 
worthy ;  and  fiir  this  pitrpose  they  availed  them- 
selves of  tlio  sorriees  of  a  itKtttigrit^  wIm  was 
well  skilled  in  snch  matters.  (Bockh,  Ikid.  No.  iu 
a 6.)  They  had  at  one  time  the  charge  uf  varions 
kinds  of  military  iriccv^,  which  did  not  necessarily 
belong  to  ships,  such  as  engine*  of  war  (No.  xi.  ni>, 
which  were  afterwards,  however,  entrusted  to  the 
generals  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  and  people. 
(No.  xvL  L  19&.)  They  had  to  make  oat  a  list  of 
ali  tho^'  [M^r.<«ons  wbo  ow«d  anything  to  tlio  docks 
(Dem.  r.  h'urrij.  r{  ^^Hfs.  p.  1145),  and  also  to 
gvl  iu  wluit  was  due.  (Id.  C  Androt.  p.  612.) 
Wc  also  find  that  they  sold  tho  ringing,  &&,  of 
llie  sliijvs  and  purehased  new,  miH<  r  rlie  diref- 
ttuu  of  Uie  &cmac,  but  not  on  their  uwn  responsi- 
bili^r.  (No.  ziv.  b.  190,  dtc.,  comptired  with  Noo. 
xiv.  xtL  u.)  They  had  ^^r^^iriar  iucwmipiov  in 
conjunction  with  the  daaavoXsZi  in  all  matters 
connected  with  their  own  department,  (l)eni.  <-. 
Emrg.  ei  Mmt.  p.  1147*)  To  assist  them  in  dis- 
charging their  dtnes  thqr  liad  a  sscvetary  {ypap^ 
HBLTti^.  No  xvi.  b.  165),  and  a  Midie  servant 
fj^ioi  rtuptoitt  No.  xVLbii  136).    For  a 

further  account  of  these  jn^pacton,  See 
Crhatden^  &c.  pp.  48 — 64. 

6.  'Eirifif Xirrw  r&w  ^v\wy,  the  inspector*  of  tha 
^vKai  or  trihe*.  (TniBrs.] 

EPIRIlE'DiUM.  [RnaoA.] 

BPISCE'PSIS  (fwlaicn^is).  [Maiittiita.1 

KPI'SCOPI  (iirliTKovot),  in*pcct  :  v  ho  were 
sometimes  sent  by  the  Athenians  to  subject  states. 
Harpoemtian  compares  them  to  tlie  LaeedaenoBiBB 
hannosts,  and  say*  that  they  were  also  railed 
^6keu(ts.  It  appear*  that  these  Kpi&copi  received 
a  salaij  at  the  cost  of  the  cities  over  which  they 
presided,  (Aristoph.  Arrsy  1022,  &c,  with  Schol.; 
Harpocrat.  $.  v.  ;  Bockh,  PmU.  Boon,  o/t  Atims^ 
pp.  \.iG,  231!,  L>d  ed. ;  Sdittaiun,  Amiif.  Jmi» 
Pub.  UrKUX.  p.  432.  18.) 

EPl'ffTATES  <l«MTdrat>,w1ikAimaana  a  per> 
son  placed  over  any  thing,  was  the  imme  of  two 
distinct  classes  of  functiottaries  ia  the  Atheniaa 
state  ;  namely,  of  the  chairman  of  the  senate  and 
assembly  of  thepcop'i-,  r'  i«p<>clin;r  wl  o-^^e  fl'!t-r  «  -^oi? 
the  articles  Boulk  and  i:.a;L8«LA ;  and  ai&u  oi  tiio 
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d'r  •  r?  of  the  public  worka.  C^riffrareu  ruf 
i^ftscimp  tfymf.)  These  directon  bad  dificRot 
mmm,  m  Tmxriimti,  the  repwfvn  «f  tkcwalb: 

runroioi,  thf  builder*  of  the  trirrnvM ;  rmpyowotol, 
rrpairrn  of  the  trenches,  &c ;  all  of  whom 
vcre  ^ected  bj  the  tribea, mm  htmmAx  hut  the 
■MMt  distinguished  of  these  werr>  the  rttxowtoi 
(Acschin,  c.  Oesipk.  pp.  400,  42-2,  425.)  Oret 
othrr  public  buildings  a  mani^r  of  public  vorits 
had  the  —pcriBlMidaDca ;  aiid  it  was  in  this 
capaeky  tkat  picfidea,  and  tnhaeqamtlj  Lyctupu, 
undfrtf>ok  to  many  works  I'f  arcintixture.  In  thr 
inscriptiooa  relatii^  to  the  building  of  the  tcnple 
M  AtncM  ranaai  we  bub  cnmafM  ■MDimied. 
(B5ckh,  /W.  From,  o/  jUimm,f,9n»  2nd  Mi.) 
Similar  authorities  were  appointed  tor  die  rare  of 
the  ruatls,  and  of  the  supplr  of  water  {HjhoioI, 
Aeschin,  e.  0<  sifJt.  p.  4 1I> ;  i-rurraral  ram  vSdrmr, 
Rut.  Tlem,  31  :  S.  liunuinu,  Antiq.  Jmris  J'uU. 
Grate,  p.  247). 

Tht  dimtao  icocirad  the  WMtmej  which  was 
wttmmry  for  these  works  ttam  the  pohlic  triaiiirj 
r^T  Stour^iTfwf,  .\eschin.  r.  Oe^^pl.  pi  435). 
BPI'STOLA.  £Coi«*riT(;Tio.J 
BPI8TOLBU8  (Anrr«A«tft\  was  the  eAcer 
secnnd  in  nnk  in  the  Spartim  fleet,  and  iucreedwl 
to  the  cummajid  if  anv  thii^  happened  to  the 
rji^xo*  sdniiral.  (Xen.  HtIL  i.  1.  §  23,  iv. 
R.  g  11,  r.  ].  §  .1,  6  ;  8turt7,  X^iry^.  #.  r. ) 
ThuA,  when  the  Chians  and  the  other  allies  of 
Sparta  on  the  A->i.itic  cftast  sMlt  to  SfSrta  to  re- 
Mat  that  LjMndar  might  ha  tgda  appointed  to 
tte  MBOHUM  of  tha  mvjf  he  was  sent  with  the 
tillt«f  /«-i<7To\<i'(,  Lacailia  the  Vd^n  of  Sparta  did 
Mtaomit  the  aam*  psfiaa  to  hold  the  offica  of 
tu^ifXHt  tvioai  (XeB«  HUL  fi.  I.  f  7<) 

EPISTY'LIUM  (twiTTiKioy),  u  properly,  as 
the  name  implies,  the  arthitrare,  or  lower  member 
•f  «B  cnublatuiT,  which  lies  iwrnadiatdT  over  the 
rolumn*.  (Plut,  I'rr.  13;  Pans.  pa$*. ;  Vnrr.  /{.  /{. 
iii.  2  ;  Fcstus,  *.  r.  ;  comp.  CotfMNA,  p.  324,  n) 
The  rules  for  the  height  of  the  architravp  are  given 
bjr  VitntTins  (iiu  3.  s.  5,  ed.  Schn.).  In  the 
best  examples  of  the  Doric  onlrr,  the  front  of  the 
anfiitnivf  was  a  j>la:n  flat  »urfaci-,  with  no  carrinj^*, 
but  sometimea  omamcntisd  with  metal  shidda  af- 
tbotA  to  It  over  each  caliiiBn,  aa  in  tha  PnthciMn, 
where  there  are  alv)  insoriplioni  between  the 
shields.  (See  Lucas*s  model.)  In  the  Ionic  and 
CoriDtUaa  ofden  H  vaa  art  «p  hto  two  «r  nsitally 

thp-e  surfaces  (/atcitu),  priiftlinff  b«  v<  rn!  oiii- 
another,  the  edges  of  which  were  alUTwardii 
decorated  with  mouldings.  (See  the  woodcuts 
onder  &)LI'jina.)  Onginallj  the  architrave  was 
the  main  beam,  laid  along  the  top  of  the  column* 
to  support  the  roof.  When  (tone  was  UMd,  a 
aatonl  limit  waa  set  to  the  length  td  tha  piecea 
af  tlw  aidiitnive,  and  eonaeqnentlr  the  dlatowe  of 
the  celunins,  by  the  inif^wnib  lity  of  obtaining 
Uodn  of  st4Mke  or  marble  bejrund  a  certain  siie; 
In  Aetoapteef  Aneods  at  Epheane  the  i»leeea  ef 
the  architrave  were  so  birge  that  Pliny  wonders 
bow  they  could  have  been  raised  to  their  places. 
{U.S.  xxxTL  14.  B.21.)  When  an  intercolum- 
niation  was  of  the  kind  call>-d  nm<-oi>tyIe,  that  i«, 
when  the  columns  were  more  thiin  three  diaineti-rs 
apart,  the  epistylium  was  necessarily  made  of  wood 
inetwd  of  atone  (VitniT.  iiL  2.  a.  a.  15.  ed.Scha); 
•eMHtniction  exemplified  by  the  reatonitkm  m  U>e 
annexed  woodcut  (/'"w/Wi,  vol.  i.  p.  1  l.'i)  nf  the 
l>anc  portids  which  ranoonda  three  aides  of  the 
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F.  n.ni  at  Pompeii.  The  holes  seen  at  the  bitck 
of  the  irieie  reveiTcd  the  bcawe  which  aaHwcted 

an  upper  g-.ilter>-. 


The  word  is  snmetlMf  tlao  Wed  Ibr  the  whole 
of  the  entablature.  £P.  JJ.! 

KPITA  I'llU  M.    (I  iM's.] 

EPITIIALA'MIU.M.    ( .M  atkimonicm.] 

KPITI'MIA  (/wirm/a).  (Atiiiu.I 

KI'ITHIKKARCHK  MATO.S  DIKE  {hnrpt. 
r^pm^Xik^**  (^tq).  [TlUSIlARrHtA.] 

EPITROPES  GRAFHE  (/»iTpa»ijt  7pc^.i?). 
[Epitropih.] 

EPI  TRUPUS  {Mrfvmoi),  which  signifiee 
IHemlly  a  peraon  to  when  any  thing  is  given  in 
charpe  (iK-m.  e  JfJitJt.  i.  p.  nif>.  18),  occurs,  how> 
ever,  much  more  friH|iiently  in  the  sense  of  a  guar* 
dian  of  orphan  children.  Of  Kiu  h  guardians  there 
w<T-"  at  AjIh  iii  ttiri  <•  kirifN  :  firnt,  thos  -  appointed 
in  the  will  of  the  dtntiiMil  lather;  secondly,  the 
next  of  kin,  whom  the  law  designated  as  tutores 
legitimi  in  default  of  such  appointment,  and  who 
required  the  authoHsation  of  the  archon  to  enable 
tliem  to  act ;  and  lastly,  lucli  pi f  n*  m  the  srchon 
selected  if  there  were  no  next  of  kin  living  to  an« 
dertake  the  eflee.  The  dvtiee  of  the  guardhm 
comprehetifled  the  education,  niaii>t<  iiai:<  <•,  niid 
protection  of  tlie  ward,  the  a*«-rtion  of  bis  rights, 
and  the  aaCs  custody  and  profitable  disposition  of 
his  inheritance  during  hi*  niin-  r'ty,  >)e»i<!es  nuikin^ 
a  proper  provision  for  the  widnw  if  she  remained 
in  the  house  of  her  lato  hwibnnd.  In  •eeofdaoce 
with  these,  the  guardian  was  bound  to  appear  in 
court  in  all  actions  in  behalf  of  or  against  his  ward, 
and  give  in  an  account  of  the  taxable  capital 
(rl/nih'^)  when  aa  tlffopi  (the  oolv  innea  to 
which  orphans  were  IhUe)  waa  levied,  and  make 
the  prr>|Minii«n:ite  payment  in  the  minor's  nnnic. 
Wito  reicnnce  to  the  dispositioo  of  the  property, 
tw<a  cenieee  were  open  to  the  gwudkui  to  parsnp, 
if  the  deceased  had  loft  no  will,  or  no  ppecific 
directions  aa  to  its  mannKenient,  viz.,  to  keep  it  in 
his  own  hands  and  employ  it  an  he  l>cst  roiud  fiir 
the  benefit  of  the  minor  (8M>«ic«r»'),  or  let  it  out  to 
form  to  the  highe»t  bidder  (juaBovp  rhy  oIkov). 
In  the  former  case  it  seems  probable  (Dem.  r. 
Onetor.  I  p.  865.  17)  that  a  constant  conUol  of 
the  gtinrdianli  proceedings  might  be  exercised  br 
the  nrrhon  ;  and  a  special  law  onlnincd  that  all 
money  belonging  to  a  minor  should  be  vested  i» 
mm  i 
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mortgarres,  and  nprni  no  nccount  be  lent  out  upon 
tliu  more  liicmtivti  but  hazardous  locurity  of  bot- 
tomry.   (Stiidaji,  ,s.  V.  'F.yytioy.) 

To  inHire  the  perfonnance  of  these  dtitico  the 
lav  pennitted  tmj  free  dtbeii  to  nwUtote  •  pablic 
action,  ;<s,  for  itistnrico,  an  apajrac"-  <ir  <  iviiiir''lia 
agauiat  a  miardiaa  who  mallreutcd  his  ward 
(Ktut4v*«»t  ip^mtwX  or  a  ypuf^  4wirpowvs  for 
iipglfct  or  iiij'in-  nf  his  p  'r«.nn  or  proptrtv  ;  ami  t!ie 
punishment,  u}«tu  conviction,  dcperKicd  tiiUr  ly 
upou  the  greater  or  K-ss  icvcrity  of  the  dicasts. 
(Meier,  .(//.  Proe.  p. 294.)  If  the  guardian  pre- 
ferred that  the  e&tate  should  be  fiinncd,  the  regiilar 
method  of  accomplwhing  this  htm  by  making  an 
anplication  to  the  avchmi,  who  thereapoo  let  the 
inneritanee  to  the  highett  bidder,  and  took  care 
t'lat  tho  far. Hit  .i^imlil  livjxitli'cati-  a  sufTiciont 
piece  of  eruund  or  other  real  pmpertj  to  gunrautee 
the  fiilfiJnient  of  the  c<mtract  (d««r^/ua).  In 
some  r;i><  s  tlio  gurinli.in  might  be  compelled  to 
adopt  tiiis  ajurjR-  i>r  be  punished,  if  the  lease  were 
irregularly  or  fraudulently  made,  by  a  phasis, 
M'hich,  upon  this  occasion,  might  be  instituted  by 
any  free  citizen.  The  gruirdiiuiship  expired  when 
the  ward  h.id  attained  hi«  <  )L;l.'.(  r nth  ycsir,  and  if 
the  citatc  had  been  Icaaed  out,  the  fanner  j|»id  in 
the  market-place  the  capital  he  had  receired  to 
Inide  with,  and  the  interest  thru  h  ul  :u  rn-  l 
(Uem.  e.  Affiok  i.  ^32.  1);  if,  however,  the  in- 
neritance  hod  been  managed  by  the  gnardiaa,  it 
wa.'^  frm  him  that  the  Ii  r  m-i  ivid  his  pn>p.-rtr 
and  the  iurcuuiU  ut  his  disburscntcnta  duiia^  thc 
tninority.  In  case  the  aoeoBntt  wen-  unsatisfactory, 
th  -  heir  tiiL'it  iiii«titutc  an  action  ^»iTporf;i  against 
his  law  gu.irii»iiu ;  this,  however,  was  a  mere  pri- 
Vnto  lawsuit,  in  which  the  damages  and  epobelia 
only  eonld  be  Imt  by  the  defendant^  to  the  latter 
of  which  the  plaintiff  was  eqtially  liable  npmi  fiiil- 
iiig  to  obtain  tlii'  votes  of  a  tilth  nf  th<'  (iiciists. 
This  actioa  was  barred  by  the  lapse  of  live  years 
Iram  the  termination  of  the  goardianflhip ;  and,  if 
the  d  fi  ii-Liiit  in  it  ■lii-d  l!rf  ir<'  that  tiinr,  lui  action 
fiAaSf)i  would  lie  a^amst  his  rcpresenutives  to  re- 
coTer  what  was  claimed  from  hli  Mtato.  (.Meier, 
Jtt.  Pror.  p.  I J 1,  ^L.)  [.T.  S.  M.] 

EPOBK  LIA  («Va-^»,\ta),  as  its  etyuiolngy  iui- 
pliea,at  theiate  «>f  r<ni-  obolni  for  a  diochnia,  or 
oul-  in  six,  was  payable  on  the  aasewment  {rltkritM) 
of  several  private  can.<ieii,  and  sometimes  in  a  case 
of  phasis,  by  the  litiguiit  that  fuikd  to  obtain  thi- 
Totea  of  one  fifth  of  the  dicatta.  (Dun.  e,  Apiob. 
p.  834.  25,  e.  Emer^.  €t  Afmamk  a.  1158.  20.)  It 
IS  not,  however,  quite  certain  that  such  was  in- 
variably  the  case  when  the  defeated  suitor  was  the 
defenmnt  in  the  caase  (Meier,  AU.  Proe.  p.  790) ; 
though  in  t«3  crrcnt  classes,  namely,  crn«s 
(ojn-op^t^af/,  and  those  in  which  a  prfluiiiitarv 
qaeetiKii  as  to  the  admissibility  of  the  original 
cause  of  action  was  raised  (wapaypeupat),  it  may  be 
ojufidently  asserted.  As  the  object  of  the  regula- 
tion Wat  to  intlict  a  penalty  upon  litigiousiiess, 
and  rnnibanw  the  pereoa  that  was  causeleaalj  at- 
tacked for  hii  troable  and  anxiety,  the  fine  was 
paid  to  the  successful  suiter  in  privati-  causes,  and 
those  ca^s  of  phasit  in  which  a  ^ivate  citix  -n  was 
the  party  immediately  aggrieved.  In  pablie  ae. 
cnsatimis,  in  m ml,  a  fine  of  a  thoti.'sand  dmch;:y^p, 
payable  to  the  pul-Iic  treasury,  or  a  complete  or 
X  partLil  diafinachisenu  -.ii,  supplied  the  phiee  of  the 
epoliilia  ai  a  ptuiiiluncnt  for  finvolous  pmsccu- 
'<ins.  £J.  S.  M.J 

\ 


EPULONES. 

EPO'MIS  (ifttfdi).  [TtNjcA.] 

EPO  N I A  (i-wwria).  ITklos.] 

lil'( »  N  V  ,M  rs  {Jwuvv^ot  ),  hiiviug  or  giving  n 
name,  waa  the  surname  of  tho  lint  of  iJm  nine 
archooa  at  Athens,  bocaoie  bis  mime,  like  that  of 
the  consuls  at  Roinc.  was  used  in  public  r.-c<-rds  ta 
mark  the  year  [AaciiONj.  The  expr^asitin 
yupM  r6»  ^^AsKiMr,  whooe  number  ia  stated  by 
Suida5,  the  KtrTiinl.iv;irtini  Magn.,  and  oth.-r  L-niTTT- 
nr.anan&,  lu  lii^c  been  forty,  likcvii*'  appli  »  to  the 
chiof-archnn  of  Athens.  Kvenr  Atheni:m  had  to 
serve  in  the  army  from  his  ISth  to  his  60ih  year, 
I.  e.  during  the  archonship  of  forty  archons.  N'>w 
as  on  army  gt  iLi T.iily  c  iuisted  of  men  from  the 

Xof  18  to  that  of  £0,  the  iarty  archon*  under 
n  they  had  been  enliated,  wef«  called  HAtn- 
fto(  tZv  AiKifvi'.  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  ^Twru/ioi  ritv  ^vKiev,  (Compare  Demoeih.  ajp, 
/farpoent.  $.  v.  *Eiri(i»iiytoi,  and  Bekker,  Ameedata^ 
p.  "2).^.)  At  Sparta  the  fir-t  of  the  f.ve  <  [il  .is 
gave  his  name  to  the  yenr,and  was  therefore  caJiid 
f^wpot  dnfimi^s.   (Paos.  iil  1 1.  §  2.) 

It  was  a  very  prevalent  tendency  among  the 
ancients  in  general  to  refer  the  origin  of  their  in- 
stitutions to  some  ancient  or  fabulous  hero  {ttpx"!- 
T^t,  Demooth. «.  Afaeatt.  p.  1072),  from  whom, 
m  moot  eaiea,  the  inttitnticQ  «-aa  alw  Vfieved  to 
have  derived  its  nan  c,  m  that  the  !n  r.i  1..  i  .■■.me  )i« 
VXVt*^'  iirtiyvflou  la  later  times  new  iustiia- 
tiom  were  often  named  after  aneient  hrroee,  on 
accdiiiit  of  >nimi">  fabtiloiH  or  le'^endarr  conneriioii 
wiiicii  was  thought  to  exist  between  them  and  the 
new  institatioM,  and  the  heroes  thus  became,  as  it 
were,  their  jwtnms  or  tutelary  deities.  A  strikinj; 
instance  of  this  ciutom  are  the  names  uf  the  tvii 
Attk  tribes  instituted  by  Cleisthcncs,  all  of  which 
were  named  after  some  national  hero.  (Demoath. 
KpitdfA.  p.  I3f<7,  &c  ;  Pane.  i.  5.)   Theoe  ten 

henn!t  \vh.)  Were  nt  Athens  >;ei.eni]]y  called  /'/<; 
iwwyvpuu,  or  irtStrvfun  ruy  ^vAu y,  were  honour^ 
with  aiatuea,  which  itood  in  lh0  Cemnucna,  near 

the  Thulue.  (Pans.  i.  5.  §  1  ;  Suidos  and  EtynioL 
Magn.  t.  r.  'Eirtiyvftoi.)  If  an  Atbeoiaa  citiscn 
wished  to  make  proposals  tot  a  new  law,  he  ox* 

hit'ited  theiii  r  ;  Itc  iii>pertinn  in  front  of  these 
statues  of  the  ftrwyvuoL^  whetue  the  expr«'*s:on8 
iK6*lfcu  irp6c6*y  rSfv  4wmyvau-%\  or  irf>o\  toi'?  c'rw- 
yvfious.  (  Aescbio.  c.  Of*i}A.  p.  59,  ed  Steph. ;  Wolf, 
PrrJ'V-  fui  l^mrttth.  Le/4in.  p.  133.)        [L.  S.] 

EPOPTAE  {MWTVU).      [El  Kt\MMA.] 

£PULO'>iE&,  who  were  originalir  three  in 
innnber  (7W«HN«tri  Epfdonet)^  were  Wat  ereated 

in  D.  c.  lye,  to  attfMid  to  the  Eptilum  Jovis 
(Valer.  Max.  ii.  1.  §  2  ;  Lir.  xxxi.  4  ;  GclL  xii. 
8),  and  the  banquet*  given  in  bimoar  of  the  other 
p-tf^s  ;  which  dnty  had  originally  belonged  to  the 
Poniiiices.  (Liv.  xxxiiL  42  ;  Cic  De  OnU.  tii. 
19,  De  llarusp.  RestpomB.  10;  Festus,  $.  r.  A;>t>- 
fonoB.)  Their  number  was  afterwards  incrco-ned 
to  seven  (Gell.  i.  12  ;  Lucan,  i.  6U'J),  and  they 
were  called  S«"ptemviri  Epulonee  or  Septemviri 
ifoknun;  ander  which  naoMe  they  are  frequently 
tnentkmed  in  inacriptwnt.  (OrdU,  /Monfn  No. 
:.r»0,  773,  ^J.iO,  -i-ieo,  ei^G'..)  Julius  Caesar 
added  three  more  (Dion  Cast.  xUiL  51),  but  after 
his  time  the  number  a|ipean  to  have  been  afain 
limited  to  seven. 

The  Epuiones  fbrnied  a  collecium.  and  were  one' 
of  the  four  great  religions  cuqyiratinns  at  K'ltne  ; 
th"  o;!u-r  three  were  t'-  -   ■  f  the  pniitif-ees,  Au- 
gurcs,  niid  (^uindecviu\ u^i.    (Dtun  Cass.  liii.  1* 
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BQUITK& 

Mo.  19;  Kb.  Ef>.  x.  tx  Wahcr, GmUJm  4m 
Kim.  Rfcits,  f  J  tl.  -24  H  > 

EPL'LI  M  JoVl2».  IKpiLosru.] 
BQUfRIA,  birw-nicrf,  which  aiv  wid  tn 
1bt«  b««n  inatituted  hj  Komului  in  h<nio«r  of 
Mars,  and  wen  rcUbnt^  in  the  Campu*  Martiu*. 
(Kt>»tas,  «.  r.  ;  Varro,  Limff,  Lot.  ri.  1.1,  MUl'cr.) 
Tkctc  VCR  two  fcMinik  of  tkk  hbm  }  of  wiiidi 
tm  wwm  ccMmitH  b.  d.  III.  CkL  Mail,  nd  tW 
othrr  prid.  M  M  in,  li.  flW,  liL 

519.)    If  ihe  Campiw.  Martiua  waa  ortniowcd  by 
Aft  Ifbcr^  the  rarm  took  pJac*  en  a  part  of 
^t  ni.*  Coeliiia,  wii'th  wu*  c.i'Icil  fpiiii  thnl  cimitn- 
itsuste  the  Mnn:.ili.H  C;u«jiu».  ^Kcatiu,  «,  c.  ^Wurt. 

E  gMTPIS.  The  Roman  Eqnitea  were  oriirin- 
allj  the  Kone-M!dteTa  of  the  Roman  state,  and  did 
MM  form  a  diatinct  ctaM  or  ordo  in  the  rommon- 
vcahii  tfll  tbe  ttma  «C  the  Oiacchi  Their  iMti- 
taiMii  w  MtritMitBd  to  llfliBidM,  wlw  cMiwd  SOO 

bv  the  curiae.  Each  of  the  old  Komaa  tribca,  the 
Ammmk,  TWaa^  and  EMttnu  wM  i^MfweBled  lijr 

100  eqn:?~«.  and  consf"'[ni-n;!y  t-nrh  r.f  the  30 
coria^e  S>¥  lu  eqnile*  ;  aitd  carh  of  tbi;  ibfee  n  n- 
tnriea  bore  the  name  of  the  ttlbo  which  it  n>prr 
»emed-  The  thre«  centuric*  were  divided  inUi  1 0 
tiirm^t^,  each  contitting  nf  .10  men ;  eTcry  turma 
cotitaiiK^J  10  RamncA,  10  Titie*,  and  10  Lticem  ; 
mi  cack  of  tUae  deouict  cwnrnanded  |gr  • 
rfmnok  Tbft  w1m49  Iwdy  liltcwiM  Imhv  tk#  mum 
of  (Mrrea,  who  :ir.  rrroneoasly  rr-nrd.  -l  !  v  »">ine 
vxiten  ai»]ilj  as  the  bodjr -guard  of  the  king. 
Tb»  eoanaaMcr  «f  the  806  eqvHM  wh  called 
Triiivin*  f  Wfrmm.  (Dimiy*.  ii.  13;  Varr.  A.  t. 
91,  e.i.  MuHer;  Plin.  //.  A',  xtxnl  »:  Fcatu», 
g^r.  f'r/,r,.-;  hit.  L  13,  15.)    [Cn  kkk--. ] 

To  the  three  hundred  equitet  of  Romulu!),  ten 
Alhan  turmae  were  added  by  Tullaa  Ilostiiiiii. 
(Liv.  L  30.)  There  were  conietjuently  now  600 
cqmm  ;  bat  M  th*  mmher  «f  eentuiiea  waa  net 
■Mfcuedf  ctteli  of  these  cnturlea  ctmtalned  900 

men.    Tafiuitiins  rn.-<-ii^,  n< '•'»r'l"iit;  t'>  ].U\  (\. 

36)^  viahed  to  ettabliah  tome  new  ceiituric*  of 
iMnesicn,  md  to  call  tliem  bjr  liia  «ini  RMMt,  but 

jrave  op  hi*  intention  in  consequence  of  the  (  [  p'^ai- 
tioD  of  the  au^r  AttuB  N.ivius,  and  only  <1 'ui  led 
the  noinber  of  the  centuries.  The  threr  <-.  Tituriei 
which  he  added  were  called  the  Ramneii,  Titienwn, 
and  Luccrea /'orferiofiet.  The  number  oufrht  there 
fore  now  to  be  1200  in  all,  whuh  iitiiii)>iT  ia  given 
ia  mmaj  cdhmM  of  Livy  (t&X  but  ia  not  found  in 
•RT  HMriitfcilpt.   Tho  ntimli^  la  tlie  mmmacnpu 

■»  (1  iT'Ti-iit.  Ijiit  nouy  of  :]](>  l).  st  tiinrui!Krij'ts  li;i\e 
liiOO,  which  haa  been  adopted  hj  moat  modeni 
odttofiL  Tkai  oumbWf  bovovcp^  io  oppoaed  to 
I-ivy*s  provii  lis  acc  urit.  nritl  i-nnnot  be  siiti}><>rtrfl 
bj  the  Atatctufitt  of  I'tuUirch  {/tank.  20),  thai  after 
vnion  with  the  Sabinet,  the  eqnites  were  iO' 
rr»>ji.«<*d  to  600  ;  I  f-miiso  tfn»  orijnnal  r»On  rir<-  ?[)i>ken 
oi  aa  the  reprcjenluljvcs  uf  the  lAree  in\w»  ;  »  here- 
•a,aeeoidiag  to  Plnurch's  sccnant,  the  ori^nal  300 
oi^fht  oQly  to  rqiwaent  the  Bamtiei,  If  therefore 
we  adopt  Liry*a  ammnt  tliat  there  were  ori^'innlly 
300  fijiiiti  %  tiiat  th»'<<.f  were  increased  to  *><'0  1,v 
Tuilua  iiostiliua,  and  that  the  600  were  doubled 
hj  "nmininiaa  Priocna,  tbero  wen  1300  in  tira 
time  of  the  IrLst  nwiitiMri.Ml  kin^'.  IkMiil'  divided  into 
three  ceotuhet  of  Hann^t^  /Wie*,  and  Linxruy  each 
eeatmj  eaotaintDg  200  pnant  and  200  jwj- 


n^UITKS.  471 

TW  wto tilrtt  ttnaaintion  nf  (k*  «qa{tet  XArf 

ri  :<t:r> ut<'»  In  S<<^ina  Tulliua.  lie  »ny»  that 
Hiirn  kiit^  («»niud  (•m/>MY)  12  criituriea  of  e<|uitea 
from  the  leading  tn- 1»  of  the  utate  (««•  yrimitrilma 
cirilaht)  ;  and  that  he  also  made  aix  crnturiea  out 
of  the  three  eatablithed  by  Romulus.  Thus,  there 
were  now  18  cniluriet.  A«  ench  of  the  12  nt  w 
tieatarini  ptobaUy  coo  tamed  the  aante  mtmber  aa 
the      old  ueittai  iea,  if  th*  latter  mtattied  1200 

fii.'ii,  ffi-  f.inn'r       I'lf  I  ;n     .(,:,ta'innl  2400,  find 

the  whole  number  of  the  ci^uitea  wvuld  have  been 
MOO. 

The  accofint,  however,  wir'.  }\  r'rrm  (Df  Hep. 
ii.  20)  (fivea  ia  quite  ditTemit.  Jl.-  attrihuu-n  tin* 
complete  oripnintkNi  of  the  e<|uit  a  to  Tnr,tiiiiiii« 
Prisctia.  lie  apT<>'a  with  l.ivy  in  Mviiif;  ih.Tt  I'jir- 
quiniiit  PnM'ua  uirreaaed  the  number  of  tin*  Ham- 
nea,  Titien»ea,  and  Lucen-a,  by  addinp  new  <(!)• 
tarko  under  the  name  of  Il.ininea,  1'ittenaea,  and 
Loeem  aacwoiK  (not,  however,  findnicm,  aa  httf 

■tiltc*  ;  (i>  i  pin-   !■.  -tiK  f,  r.  .Vrj-  I'rrttir)  ;  lillt  In- 

differa  frxtm  him  in  auitinjc,  that  thia  king  al»o 
doabled  their  mnaber  after  the  cmtqiieat  of  thr 

A»*qiiL  Sci|'io,  w  ho  ij  reprewiiteil  l»y  C'ir<  r<  q-i 
f?iviiig  thia  a*-o(unt,  niao  M»ya  that  the  armr'-'-Tiu  .-it 
of  tlw  oquites,  which  waa  nimle  by  Tanp  inius 
Prisma,  ointiiiued  utiihnnj;ed  to  hia  d.iy  {h  i; 
\'2'J).  The  account,  whiih  Cio-ro  jtnrr  of  the 
ciuitea  in  the  ct  iis;;: i  tion  of  ST^iii*  Tiillim,  ia 
aaftfftonateljr  loat,  and  the  only  wenU  wbich  iv 
main  are  dwodrrujimti  mm  ;  hut  it  If  dilli. 

cult  t  i  iv'tu  eive  in  what  w«y  he  n  pn  M  ii;<"(i  t' e 
division  of  the  18  centuhea  m  the  bervian  con^ii* 
tntiaii,  afker  bo  had  exptewly  Mid  that  the  oirva> 
nizalii^Ti  of  the  b«'dT  1i\  1  r\r<|in*nii)i»  Pri^cus  li;i'l 
cv^itiiuRd  unchan^^ed  iLc  time  of  S.'ii>io.  lite 
number  of  equites  in  th>»  pits>«i;e  of  Ciceto  it  open 
to  much  doubt  and  dinpute.  Sipio  st.ntcn,  .ntt^rd- 
\ng  to  the  reading  adopted  in  nil  editioiut  of  il^e 
"  l)e  Hepublica,"  that  Tarfpiinius  Primi*  no  n  d 
tbo  origtnal  muaber  of  the  eqaitei  to  12u0,  and 
that  be  ■oboeqaeiitly  deaUed  thia  nnmlier  a'trr 
t fir  conquest  of  tin-  .\i  i;iii  ;  whi<  h  arrt  unt  w  i  i  ! J 
make  the  whole  number  2400,  which  nuniter 
cannot  be  correct,  dnce  if  2400  be  divided  l.t  18 
(the  T  uiiil .  r  of  tl n"iituri<ii\  the  (jimt't  i  i  is 
not  a  wiiiipklt  iiumlier.  The  MS.,  hnwcvt  r,  hui 
OO  ACC'C,  which  ia  inti  q»n  u  d  to  inmi  vnlU  «r 
ilurrntos ;  but  instend  of  this  Zunipt  (I  t  Ur  </»e 
Homitcken  Hitter  mmd  dm  ItittirHnmt  in  Itnm^ 
Berlin,  1B40)  proposes  to  read  OOIXTC,  18«)0, 
jo«tI^ranadiinj{,tiiat  neb  atua  of  oe never  ocean 
tn  Cieem.  Tbia  tfadinir  wottid  nmke  the  namlier, 
«  h'  li  dotiblf  (1.  "Ofl,  which  agrees  with  Sivy's  ^  i<  w, 
and  which  appears  to  have  been  the  rrgalar  numlier 
of  eqiulto  in  tbo  floaiiabtnir  timeo  of  the  republic. 

Roth  Livy  and  Cicrm  a^r.  <  In  sr.itinu  ^^^^^  ^^'^^ 
of  the  eqoilra  received  »  liurse  from  the  state 
(ayr  pMkmdy,  or  money  to  piircbaae  one,  ns  wrti 
M  a  sum  of  motley  for  ita  annual  support  ;  and  thnt 
the  expense  of  its  support  was  defniyed  by  the 
orphans  and  unmarried  femaU-s  ;  since,  snys  Nie- 
bnhr  {Hiti,  tt/RamB^  toL  L  pk  46 1 ),  in  a  milttarf 
state  ft  ennld  not  be  coteemed  tinjust,  that  the 
^V'liDrn  and  tlo-  children  were  to  contrH  i;t(^  largely 
for  thoac  who  fought  in  behalf  of  them  and  of  the 
eomnntiwealtb.**  According  to  Onhia  (Se.  27)  the 
[lurcl.asc  iri'invv  f'lr  a  kripVit'*  hnrsi'  Aa^.  im''!  il  xca 
f^fUi' •>{>•(.,  nii'1  it*  aitU' nl  provision  tus  kuidturtuin, 
[Ak«  Hordkaril'M.]  The  f/mier  amounted,  ac- 
Mvding  to  Livjr  (i  43),  to  10*000  aMas  and  tha 

a  ■  4 
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latter  to  2000 :  but  these  •urns  arc  so  loige  as  to 
1m  alnuMt  iacmiiiiic,  c^cdatly  «b«n  we  take  into 
McMtnt  that  136  yoM*  afterwardta  a  eheep  w«i  only 
reckoned  nt  10,  and  nn  ox  at  100  hmcs  in  tlie 
tables  of  pcnaltiee.  (Cell.  xi.  1.)  The  correctness 
of  these  nomfaen  has  accordingly  been  queatiolMd 
by  gome  nt'«!cni  'Lvritor*,  while  others  have  at- 
tempted to  iiccuuiU  fur  the  largeiu-sa  of  the  sum. 
Niebiihr  (toI.  i.  p.  433)  rentarks  that  the  sum  was 
doubtless  intended  not  only  for  the  pttrchase  of  the 
horse,  but  also  for  its  equipment,  which  woold  be 
Incomplete  vviiliout  n  )^ri»om  or  slave,  who  had  to 
bo  bought  and  then  to  be  mounted.  Bdckb 
iroloit.  [/mUnnek.  cSO)  suppoaea  that  the  mna  of 
iiioiK  V  in  the  Servian  census  are  not  given  in  asses 
uf  ii  iioiiiid  weight,  but  in  the  reduced  nssca  of  the 
first  Punic  wnr,  when  tht>y  were  stnick  of  the  Nme 
weiglit  i\s  tlie  sextans,  that  is,  two  ounces,  or  one- 
sixth  uf  the  origiiml  weight  [Aa.]  Zumpt  con- 
aiders  that  1000  asses  of  the  old  wei^'hi  wert> 
gircQ  far  the  porchaseof  the  hone,  and  2U0  for  iu 
annnol  pnmaioii ;  and  that  the  oi^gioal  Mini  baa 
bivn  rv'tuined  in  a  passage  of  Vam  {oflMNII  JmWk 
cunt  miiie  asmriorum^  L,  L,  viiL  71)* 

All  the  e4iuitea»  «f  whom  we  hare  been  apeak - 

ing,  received  a  horse  from  the  fitate,  and  were  in- 
cluded in  the  1 8  equestrian  centuries  of  the  Servian 
constitution  ;  but  in  course  of  time,  we  read  of 
aoother  daaa  of  eqaitea  in  Roioan  hiatorj,  who 
did  not  receive  a  hme  fimn  the  atate,  and  were 
nut  included  in  the  18  centuries.  This  latter  class 
i«  first  mentioned  by  Lvtj  (v.  7)  in  his  account 
of  the  aie|[e  of  Veil,  &  c  403.  He  laya  that  dur. 
ing  the  siejjr,  when  the  Ronians  at  one  time 
sutTered  gnat  disaatera,  all  those  citizens  who  liad 
an  c(|ucstrian  fartniia»aiid  no  horse  allotted  to  them 
(i/mhus  census  equattr  erat^  tqui  ptMici  non  erant), 
volunteered  to  serve  with  thetr  own  horses  ;  and 
he  adds,  that  from  this  time  equites  first  began  to 
•erve  with  their  own  bonea  (tern  prmmm  egau 
menn  tqmius  eoepenmi).  The  atate  paid  them 
((yriiu  tmnurns  afrU  al  assiiimtlus)  as  a  kind  of 
compensation  tor  serving  with  their  own  borecs. 
The  foot  soldiers  had  received  pay  a  few  years 
Vfore  (Liv.  Iv.  hi))  ;  and  two  years  afterwnnls, 
B.C.  401,  the  pay  of  tlie  et^uites  wiu  made  three- 
fold that  of  the  infiuitiy.  (Liv.  T.  12 }  MO  Nialmbr, 
vd.tLp.439.) 

From  the  year  B.  c.  409,  Aeve  wen  therefore  two 
classes  of  Roman  knij;hts  :  one  who  received  hurses 
from  the  state,  and  are  therefore  6«<jucntly  called 
vfutnmimo  pASco  (Cie.  Phd,  vL  5)«and  aometinee 
Ftetumini  f  of  Trii.KsiJi,  the  latter  of  which,  according 
to  Oottliug,  is  an  hiri&cm  word  (Plin.  //.A',  x^xiii. 
9  ;  Fcstus,  «.  p. ;  Giittling,  Gttdt,  der  Rom.  Staatiiv. 
p.  372),  and  another  class,  who  served,  when 
they  were  required,  with  their  own  horses,  but  were 
not  classed  ainont,'the  Ifi  centuries.  As  they  serxcd 
on  horseback  they  were  called  etfmit&i ;  and,  when 
•poken  of  in  oppeeitten  to  cavalry,  whieh  did  not 

consist  of  Ri)inan  citizens,  they  were  also  called 
eqitius  liom  ini ;  but  they  bad  no  legal  claim  to 
tnename  of  e«]i)ite8,  since  in  ancient  times  this  title 
was  strictly  confined  to  those  who  r(N:eived  hiTses 
from  the  state,  aj>  Fliny  (//.  A',  xxxtii.  7)  expressly' 
nya,  **Eqnitmn  noincn  wbeiitebat  in  tnimia 
e^iiain&B  pahlieonuB.** 
But  here  two  qaeatlena  arbe.   Why  did  the 

equites,  who  Iwlfinj^'i'd  to  the  eij;hteen  centuries, 
receive  a  horse  firom  tlie  state,  and  the  others  not  ? 
and  how  waa  a  pctaon  admitted  into  each  daaa  r»> 
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Bpectively  ?  Thcae  questkau  have  occasioned  mucb 
coutruversy  among  modem  wrileia,  bat  the  follow- 
ing account  is  perhaps  the  moat  Mrtiafactory : — 

In  the  constituti(ui  of  Strvius  Tullius  all  the 
Koman  citixcna  were  arranged  in  different  claaaea 
according  to  the  amount  or  ^bmr  property,  and  it 
may  therefore  fairly  be  presumed  that  a  place  in 
the  centuries  of  equitea  was  determined  by  the 
same  qualificaUoo.^  Dionyaiiia  <lv.  18)  expieaaly 
says,  that  the  eqaitea  were  chosen  by  Servius  out 
of  the  richest  and  most  illustrious  Csniilies  ;  and 
Cicero  {JM  liqK  ii.  'JJ)  that  ihey  were  of  the 
higbeat  census  (ceiuv  msuimo).  lavy  (i.  43)  aiao 
atatea  that  the  twelve  eentoriea  fbraied  by  Serviua 
TuIliuB  consisted  of  the  leading  men  of  the  state. 
None  of  these  writerw,  however,  mention  the  pro* 
party  which  was  necessary  to  entitle  a  person  to  a 
place  among  the  equites ;  but  it  was  ]>ro1>nidy  of 
the  same  amotmt  as  in  the  latter  times  of  the  re- 
pui'lic,  that  is,  four  times  that  of  the  first  c!a»s. 
Every  one  thecefbn  who  poaseaaed  the  requiaite 
property,  and  whoae  dnuacter  waa  vnhlemiahed 
(for  this  latter  qualification  app^nirs  to  have  hcvn 
always  necessary  in  the  ancient  times  of  the  re- 
public), was  admitted  among  the  eqnitea  of  the 
Servian  constitution  ;  and  it  nuiy  1»c  presumed  that 
the  twelve  new  centuries  were  created  in  order  to 
include  all  these  persons  in  the  state  who  possessed 
the  necessary  qualifications.  Niebuhr  (Ifitt.  of 
Itomty  vol  i.  p.  427,  4cc.),  however,  supposes  that 
the  qualification  of  property  was  only  ncccssijry  for 
admission  into  the  twelve  new  centuries,  and  that 
the  etatement  of  Dionyaiaa,  quoted  above,  en^lik 
to  he  cfvnfined  to  these  centuries,  and  not  applied 
to  the  whole  eighteen.  He  maintains  that  the 
twelve  centuries  consisted  exclusively  of  p]eb(?iimst 
and  that  the  six  old  centuries  (that  is,  the  three 
double  centuries  of  Rarones,  Tities  and  Lucercs, 
priorts  and  potterioret\  which  were  incorporated 
by  Servius  mto  his  oomitia  under  the  title  of  the 
s»  tufiiragia,  compriaed  aU  the  patridana,  inde- 
pendent of  the  amount  of  property  which  they 
possessed.  This  account,  howev^,  does  not  se<>m 
to  real  on  mflleieiit  evitowe;  and  we  have,  on  the 
contrary,  nn  express  instance  of  a  patrician,  T,.  Tar- 
quitiua,  ii.  r.  4aU,  who  was  compelled  on  iR-comit 
of  his  j.overty  to  serve  Ott  fcot  (Liv.  iii.  27.) 
That  the  aix  old  centurin  conaiatcd  entirely  of 
patriciana  ia  moat  ptobabte,  auice  the  plebeians 
wiuitd  certainly  not  have  been  admitted  anion^r  the 
equites  at  all  till  the  Servian  constitution  ;  and  as 
by  thia  conatitiition  new  eeatariee  were  created,  it 
is  not  likely  that  any  plebeians  would  have  been 
plaa-tl  amoni;  the  ancient  six.  But  we  have  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  these  six  centuries  cnn« 
tained  the  v^iole  body  of  piitricians,  or  that  the 
twelve  consisted  etitirrlft  of  plebeians.  We  ju.vy 
suppose  that  those  patricians,  who  belonged  to  the 
six,  wer«  allowed  by  the  Servian  conatimtion  to 
eootinQe  hi  them,  if  they  posseaaed  the  reqnisice 
property  ;  and  that  all  other  persons  in  the  stnte, 
whether  patricians  or  plebeians,  who  possessed  the 
requisite  profHrty,  were  admitted  inta  the  12  new 
centuries.  Tliat  the  latter  n-'  re  v.'^i  confined  to 
plebeiaiis  inuy  be  inferred  inim  i<ivy,  who  says 
that  they  consisted  of  the  leading  men  m  die  atale 
(jm'flMm  a'laialts),  not  in  tha  plehai 

Aa  vacnciea  oeeomd  in  the  eighteen  centoriei^ 
the  descendants  of  those  who  were  originally  en- 
rolled aocoreded  to  their  pbcea,  whether  plcbeiaua 
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their  property  ;  for  Niobuhr  goes  too  far  when  ho 
aaaerte  that  all  v.'u.-ai)cie«  were  filled  up  according 
to  biitli,  indopeiMient  of  any  proper^  qttUi6cstioa. 
Bat  in  eoone  of  tunc,  ns  populaaon  and  wealth  in- 
creased, the  number  of  persona,  who  posAcsAcd  nn 
equcftrian  fortane,  alio  increaaed  greatly  ;  and  as 
tlie  umBber  of  aqvitea  in  the  18  cntariei  waa 
limit'^d,  those  persons,  whnsi-  niico'ttoni  had  not 
been  enrullcd  iu  the  centuries,  could  not  receive 
horsca  firDin  the  atate,  and  were  tbcrefiira  allowed 
the  privilege  of  aerring  with  their  own  horses 
amongst  the  caraliy,  instead  of  the  infiuitry,  as 
they  would  otherwiae  have  been  obliged  to  have 
done.  That  aroae  the  two  distinct  daaaea  of 
oquites,  whieh  have  b«en  already  mentioned. 

The  iii*|w'ction  of  the  e<]iiiU'«  who  n'coivpcl 
bones  frvin  the  state,  belonged  to  the  ceu»ur»,  who 
had  the  power  of  depriving  an  eques  of  his  horse, 
and  rcducinff  him  to  the  cotnlitioii  of  an  nerariiin 
(LiT.  xxiv.  43),  and  also  ul  k>^'>'>8  the  va4.aut 
horse  to  the  most  distinguished  of  the  equitea 
who  bad  prerioualy  aenred  at  their  own  expenae. 
For  these  parpooes  they  made  dnring  their  eenaor- 
ship  a  public  inspection,  in  the  forum,  of  nil  the 
kai^ta  who  noaaesaed  public  horses  {eguUatum  rt- 
ttfmmemit  Ur.  xxdx.  44  ;  eqmihim  eenturia*  re- 
(tjffnoscuni,  Valer.  Max.  ii.  9.  §  6).  The  tribca 
were  taki-n  in  order,,  and  each  knight  was  aum- 
■oned  br  name.  Eveiy  ooei  aa  hia  name  was 
called,  walked  post  the  oenson,  leading  his  horae. 
This  ceremony  is  represented  en  the  rererae  of 
many  Roman  coins  atnok  hj  the  CWMWlb  A 
yffff^  ia  annf Tfdi 


If  the  censors  had  no  fiuilt  to  find  either  with 
the  character  of  the  knight  or  die  equipments  of 
his  horse,  they  ordered  him  to  pass  on  (tradue 
egmim,  Valer.  Max.  iv.  1. 8  10) ;  but  if  on  the  con- 
trary they  eonridefed  Urn  vnworthy  of  hia  nmk, 
they  stnick  hira  out  of  the  list  of  knights  and  de- 
prired  him  of  his  horse  (  Lit.  xxxix.  44)  or  ordorod 
him  to  sell  it  (Liv.  xxix.  37  ;  Valer.  Max.  ii.  9. 
§  6),  with  the  intention  no  doubt  that  the  person 
thus  degnuled  should  refund  to  the  state  the 
mauBf  which  had  been  advanced  to  him  for  its 
pmchaaei  (Niebuhr, //u(.  o/ Anm^  toL  L  >  433.) 
At  the  Mine  review,  thooe  eqnitea  who  had  lerred 
the  n-gnlar  time,  and  wished  to  be  dischanjed,  were 
aecostomed  to  give  an  account  to  the  censors  of  the 
ounpailPM  in  which  thejr  had  Mrred,  and  were 
then  dismissed  with  honour  or  disgrace,  as  they 
miabt  have  deserved.   (i'luL  I'omp.  22.) 

TUa  review  of  the  equites  by  the  oenaMi  must 
not  bo  confounded  with  the  E^ptUmm  Tirmntetiot 
which  was  a  solemn  procession  of  the  bad;f  ereiy 
year  on  the  Ides  of  Qiiintilis  (July).  The  proces- 
aion  started  from  the  temple  of  Mars  outside  the 
city,  and  paawd  tbnmgb  the  city  over  the  fiiram, 
and  Iiv  the  temple  of  the  Dinscnri.  On  this  occasion 
the  ec^uiU's  were  always  crowned  with  olive  chap- 
lets,  and  wore  their  state  dress,  the  trabca,  with 
•U  tho  hflmHimMtt  ^tinrtioBi  which  thej  had  ^ 
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gained  in  kittle,  (Dionys.  vi.  13.)  According  to 
Livy  (ix.  46)  this  annual  procession  was  first  cetn> 
blisKed  by  the  cenion  Fabiua  and  P.  Dedu, 
B.C804;  but  aeeerding to Diooysins  (I.e.)  it  waa 
instituted  after  the  defeat  of  the  Ijitins  m  ar  the 
lake  liegillus,  of  which  an  account  was  brought  to 
Ronw  by  the  Dioscuri. 

It  may  be  asked,  how  long  did  the  kni^'ht  retain 
his  public  horse,  and  a  vote  in  the  equestrian  cen* 
tury  to  which  he  belonged  ?  On  this  subject  we 
have  no  positive  information  ;  but  as  those  equites, 
who  served  with  their  own  horses,  were  only  ob- 
liLTi  (1  to  8<Tve  for  ten  years  {th'pmJia,  (rrpartias) 
under  the  age  of  46  (Polyb.  vi  19.  |  2),  we  may 
presume  that  the  aarae  rale  eHended  to  those  wIm 
served  with  tlif  pnhlic  horses,  provided  thi  y  tcitJifti 
to  give  up  the  service.  For  it  is  certain  that  in 
the  ancient  times  of  the  republic  a  knight  rotsbt 
retain  his  horse  as  lonj;  as  he  pleased,  even  after 
he  bad  entered  the  senate,  provided  he  continued 
able  to  disehaige  the  duties  of  a  knight.  Thus  the 
two  canaon,  1ft.  Liriiia  Salinator  and  C.  Claudiua 
Nero,  in  b.c204,  were  also  equites  (Lit.  xxix. 
.37)  ;  and  I..  Scipio  .\»iaticus,  who  was  deprived 
of  his  horse  by  the  censors  in  b.  &  185  (Liv.  xxxix. 
44),hadhiniialfbeeneeBMriB&c.l91.  Thiaia 
also  proved  by  a  fragment  in  the  fourth  book  (c.  2) 
of  Cicero's  "  Dc  Republics,*'  in  which  he  says, 
equiiatmty  im  quo  tufroffia  matt  Hkm  mmahuj  by 
which  he  evidently  means,  that  most  of  the  senator* 
were  enabled  to  vote  at  the  Coniitia  Centuriata  in 
consequence  of  their  belonging  to  the  equestrian 
centorieai  But  during  the  later  times  of  the  re- 
public the  knighti  were  obliged  to  give  up  their 

horses  on  ciiti  riiiij  tlie  senate,  and  consequently 
ceased  to  belong  to  the  equestrian  centuries.  This 
regulation  is  alluded  to  in  the  fragment  of  Cicero 
already  referred  to,  in  which  S«-ipio  says  thot  many 
persons  were  anxious  that  a  plebiscitum  should  bo 
passed,  ordaining  that  the  public  horses  should  bo 
restored  to  the  state,  which  decree  was  in  all  pro- 
bability passed  afterwards  ;  since,  aa  Niebuhr  oh- 
NiTves  (vol.  i.  p.  433,  note  1016),  "when  Cicero 
makes  Scipio  speak  of  any  measure  aa  intended, 
wo  are  to  aoppoae  dwt  it  md  aetoally  taken  place, 
but,  according  to  the  information  jxissessed  by  Cicero, 
was  later  tlian  the  date  he  assigns  to  Scipio  s  dis- 
eouie.**  That  the  greater  number  of  the  eqnitea 
eqiio  publico,  after  the  exclusion  of  senators  from 
the  equeslriun  centuries,  were  young  men,  is  proved 
by  a  passage  in  the  w«dt  «f  Q.Cieensi]Oi^riiMNw 
([fcitnrftrfMf  (cSX 

The  eqtteatriiin  eentaries,  of  which  we  have 
hitherto  been  treating,  were  only  regarded  as  a 
division  of  the  army  ;  they  did  not  fonn  a  distinct 
daM  or  eido  hi  the  canititmieii.  The  eommnnity, 
in  a  political  point  of  view,  was  only  divided  into 
patricians  and  plebeians  ;  and  the  equestriiin  cen- 
turies were  composed  of  both.  But  in  the  year 
a&  123,  a  new  class,  called  the  Ordo  Eque8tri% 
was  formed  in  the  state  by  the  Lex  Senipronia, 
which  was  introduced  by  C.  Gracchus.  By  this 
law  all  the  judices  had  to  be  chosen  from  those 
eitiiena  who  posseaaed  an  equestrian  fbrtmie. 
(Plut.  (\(;mcch.b  ;  Appian,  l>e  IhU.  Hv.  \.  22  ; 
Tac  Ann.  xiL  60.)  We  know  very  little  respecting 
the  pn>visiana  «f  thia  law ;  bat  it  tfifieofa  frara  the 
Lex  Servilia  repetundarum,  passed  eighteen  years 
afterwards,  that  ever)-  person  who  was  to  be  chosen 
judex  was  required  to  be  abevathiHyindnndertixtj 
jeais  of  1^  to  have  either  wi  ofnia  yvUicas  or  to 
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b«  qoalified  by  hi*  fottone  to  poucu  one,  and  not 
to  be  «  ianiAor.  The  mnnberor  judiora,  wlio  vcm 

required  yearly,  wat*  t  lnoi  ii  from  t!iis  ciais  hy  the 
praetor  tirbanua.  (  K  lenzc,  Lejt  ikrvUMt,  Ik* rL  1  B'25.) 

As  the  name  of  eqaitat  had  been  oriftinaUj  ex- 
tended from  t!»o>*t'  w  hf)  pr>«ii.cs?f'(l  tlio  pii!t!ic  hor»e» 
to  those  who  served  with  their  own  horivs,  it  now 
eimc  to  be  applied  to  nil  those  persons  who  were 
qnalified  bj  tbeir  fairtiUM!  to  act  as  judice^  in  which 
•enae  the  word  ii  meallT  tued  by  Cicera.  Pliny 

(//.  A^.  xxxiii.  7)  indeed  s:u  s  that  th.«*e  persons 
who  poMQMcd  tiic  equestrian  fortune,  but  did  not 
lerte  aa  eqnitaa,  were  only  called  jndice$y  and  that 
the  name  nf  ffjtiitrt  was  alwnys  enitfuiod  \n  the 
possessors  of  the  equi  publicL  'Ihn  may  have 
been  the  cetieet  nee  of  the  term  ;  but  custom  soon 
gave  the  name  of  cquites  to  the  jndicea  choaan  in 
accordance  with  the  Lex  Scmpronia. 

After  the  rrform  of  Sulla^  which  entirely  de- 
ftfived  the  eqaeetrian  order  of  the  right  of  being 
ehoeen  as  jadicea,  and  the  passing  of  the  Lex  An- 
r  1  1  (h.  c.  70\  w  hich  ordained  that  the  jiidicc* 
should  be  chosen  kom  the  senators,  equttes,  and 
triboni  aenrii,  the  inilueitce  of  the  order,  says 
Pliny,  wa«5  ^<till  n!.iinL>iin-d  hy  the  [>\ihlicaiii  (Plin, 
//.  X.  xxxiiL  8),  or  fiutneti  of  the  public  taxes.  We 
find  that  the  |NlbUCMli  were  almost  always  ctOed 
cquites,  not  b«iitifte  any  particular  rank  waanecea- 
sary  in  order  to  obtain  from  the  state  the  (arming 
of  the   taxe<i.    but   Imh^usc  the    state  naturally 

wotdd  not  let  them  to  anj  one  who  did  not  poesesa 
•  eenaideinUe  fcrtnna  Thne  the  pnUicnni  are 

frequently  sp  oken  of  hy  Cicero  as  identical  with 
the  oqucsU'tan  order  (Ad  AU.  iu  1.  i  8).  [Pcb- 
LlcaNl.l  The  consulship  of  Cicero  and  the  active 
part  which  the  knights  then  took  in  snppre?t«sin? 
the  conspiracy  nf  Caitiline,  tended  still  further  tu 
inCNMe  the  p<nver  and  iutiuenr**  of  the  equestrian 
order  ;  and  **  fhtt  that  time,'*  saya  Pliny  (L  c), 
**  it  became  a  thud  body  (corfim$)  in  the  etiUCf  and, 
to  tiie  title  of  Stttntu^  Pupuliisf/Hr  Rommmtf  thtn 
hoffui  to  be  added      Equatri*  Ordo.** 

In  &  o.  63,  a  diitinetien  waa  conferred  npon 
th:rn,  which  tended  to  separate  them  still  further 
fr  uTi  the  plebs.  Hy  the  Lex  Koscia  Otbonis, 
pasted  in  that  year,  the  fint  foorteen  aeati  ni  the 
theatre  behind  the  orohestra  were  given  to  the 
cquites  (Liv,  Epit.  99)  ;  which,  according  to  Cicero 
{pro  Afar.  19)  and  Velleiuj  Patcrculus  (ii.  32), 
waa  oolj  a  rcatomtion  of  an  ancient  privilege  ; 
*  whidi  ia  alluded  to  hy  Livy  (L  35),  whoi  lie  says 
that  special  :  r  it^  v.ere  set  ajKirt  in  the  Circus 
Maximus  for  the  senators  and  equites.  They  also 
poaieeted  the  right  of  wearing  the  CUnu  Augus- 
tus [Clavus]  ;  and  suVmequently  ohtjuned  the 
privilege  of  wearing  a  gold  ring,  which  was  origi- 
nally confined  to  the  cquites  cqno  publico. 

The  number  of  equites  increased  greatly  nnder 
the  early  em)>crr)r»,  and  all  persons  were  admitted 
into  the  order,  provided  they  poss^-ssed  tlic  requisite 
property,  without  any  inquiry  into  tbeir  character 
or  latA  tbe  fitea  birai  «f  their  fiitlicr  and  f(nad> 
fii'her,  which  bad  always  been  required  liy  the 
cenaon  nnder  the  rqwblic.  Property  became  now 
the  «oly  qnaiificatian ;  and  the  oitier  in  conse- 
quence" pradually  bepnn  to  lose  all  the  consideration 
which  it  had  a4:quire<l  during  the  lata'  timca  of  the 
republic  Thus  Horace  iEp.1  l.M)  my^  with 
BO  mall  degree  of  contonpt,— 

S^^idringentis  tes  i^tin  nilk  deaonl, 


EQUITES. 

Augtutos  formed  a  select  doaa  of  equites,  r  ni- 
sisting  of  dioae  eqaitea  who  peasened  the  prop-  rty 
of  a  senntr.r,  nnd  the  old  requirement  of  free  birth 
up  to  the  grandfather.  Jle  permitted  this  class  to 
wear  the  latut  duvus  (Ovid.  Trist.  iv.  10.  3.5)  ; 
and  also  allowed  the  triliuaes  nf  tlie  jilehs  to  be 
chosen  firom  them,  aa  well  a-><  the  senaii  n»,  and  gave 
them  the  option  at  the  tenninatim  of  their  office  to 
remain  in  the  senate  or  return  to  the  eqocatriao 
order.  (Snet  Aufl.  40  ;  Dion  Cms.  liv.  SO.)  Thii 

c!a.sn  of  kiiiL.'ht'*  wns  d!-!it;>;iii*hi'd  hv  tlw  speci.al 
title  Utu*trea  (sometimes  in$^tutt  atid  Mplemlmii) 
mfmiMs  RommA.  (Tacit  ^lut.  xi.  4,  with  the  net* 
of  Lipsius.) 

The  fomalion  of  lliis  distinct  cl.s&s  tended  to 
lower  the  others  still  more  iu  public  estimatieitt. 
In  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  improve  the  order  by  requiring 
the  old  <;u:ilitirations  of  free  birth  np  to  the  prand- 
fnthor,  and  by  strictly  forbiddinc  any  one  to  wear 
the  gold  ring  untea  be  poaaesara  tilts  qnalilieation. 
This  rpiiul.itidii,  however,  wa'<  of  little  avail,  as  the 
emperors  frequently  admitted  frccdmen  into  the 
equestrian  ora<r.  (PItn.  H.  M  xxxiiL  8.)  When 
private  persons  irere  m  lini^.-r  appointed  jiidires, 
the  necessity  for  a  di»iiiKl  tlii»s  in  the  cuunnitnity, 
like  the  equestrian  order,  ceused  entirely  ;  and  the 
gold  ring  came  at  length  to  be  worn  by  all  fireo 
citizens.  Even  sfareii,  after  their  manumission, 
were  allowid  tn  wear  it  by  spivial  pH  niii>«i'U)  U>'V\ 
the  emperor,  which  appears  to  hare  been  usnally 
iKfanted  pivrided  the  pirtranascanented.  (Dig.  40. 
tit.  10.  s.  3.)  [.\.N.NrLus.] 

Having  thus  traced  the  history  of  the  rqix^strian 
order  to  ita  final  extinetion  aa  a  diitinct  ckw  in 
the  commimity.  we  mnst  now  rrtnm  to  the  equitea 
equo  publico,  who  fonued  the  elf;hlccn  eqnestriftii 
centuries.  This  class  still  existed  during  the  latter 
\can  of  the  repnblkv  hot  bad  entirely  ceaaed  to 
serve  at  bone^eldieft  b  the  army.  The  canlry 
ipf  the  Rntnan  legions  nohuiLiiT  consisted,  as  in  the 
time  of  Poly  bins,  of  Roman  equites,  but  their  place 
\vas  supplied  by  the  eatalry  of  the  allied  elatea. 
It  is  evident  that  Caesar  in  his  flallic  wars 
possessed  no  Roman  cavalry.  (Caes.  IteU,  Gull. 
1.  15.)  When  be  went  to  an  interview  with 
Ariovistna,  and  was  nhlii:ed  to  take  cavalr}*  with 
him,  we  are  told  that  he  did  not  dare  to  trust  his 
safety  to  the  Oallic  cavalry,  and  therefore  mounted 
h  is  legionaiy  loldicn  upon  their  horses.  ( I  d.  i,  42.) 
The  ftoman  eqvitei  are,  howerer,  frequently  men- 
tint  m!  i:i  the  Gallic  and  civil  wars,  but  never  a?* 
comnion  soldiers;  they  were  oilicers attached  to  the 
staif  of  the  general,  or  commnnded  the  cavalry  of 
the  allies,  or  sometimes  the  IflgiaML  (Id.  Tli.  70; 
lifU.  Civ.  I  77,  iiu  71,  tS.  > 

After  the  year  n.  c  50,  ther'>  were  no  ccnaen  in 
the  state^and  it  would  therefore  follow-  that  for  some 
years  no  reriew  of  the  body  tr>ok  place,  and  that 
the  vacancies  were  not  filled  up.  \Vhen  .Xiii.'Ti'itus 
however  took  upon  himaeli^  in  a,  c.  29,  the  prac- 
fectuni  inuruin,  ne  lrei|iieutly  renewed  the  troopo 
of  equite.'t,  atid  restored,  accord inp  to  Suefonias 
{Amg.  34),  the  long-negkcted  custom  of  the  solemn 
procession  {tratuoectto) ;  by  vhieh  we  are  probably 
to  understand  that  Aucnstns  connected  the  review 
of  the  kiiights  {rfcrvpiitio)  with  the  annual  pruccs- 
sion  (trantveeiio)  of  the  15th  of  July.  From  this 
time  theie  eqnitea  formeil  an  hononntble  corpi, 
from  vhieh  ul  the  bother  efReeia  m  tba  wrmj 
(SoaL  A^W,  CML25)  nndthe  ebiarai«ia. 
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trates  in  the  state  were  cLoseii.  Adnn'uion  into 
thia  body  wu  equi\-alent  to  an  introduction  into 
poblic  life,  and  WM  tlwnforB  esteemed  a  great  pri- 
vilege ;  whence  w«find  it  iteorded  in  tnteriptious 
that  such  a  {ti  non  wan  npto  ptJJion  honoratut, 
MPoriMtfiM,  &C.  by  the  emperor.  (Orelli^  Imtcrip. 
Nou  3457,  313, 13S9.)  It  a  sroung  man  was  not 
iHl:nitt'-<l  into  this  Viody,  he  was  exdudcd  fnnu  all 
civil  olhces  uf  aiiy  iiiii>urtaiicc,  except  in  iniinici|ial 
tawM ;  aad  also  from  all  tank  in  uw  armf,  intli 
the  exception  of  centurion. 

All  those  equites  who  wcro  not  employed  in 
attii.il  service  were  obliged  to  riside  at  Home 
(Dion  Can.  lix.  9),  wiMia  tbej  were  allowed  to 
fill  the  lover  magisMdei,  which  antitlad  a  person 
to  adniiaBiua  into  the  st  natc.  Thry  werp  divided 
ioto  six  tflnmif,  each  of  which  was  commanded  by 
•a  dfico^  who  it  frequently  »gntloiDed  in  inscrip- 
tions as  Srrir  erptitum  Horn,  tfirma^  I.  T/.  &c^  or 
couuDonly  iievir  imrmat  m  Hevir  turmarum  eqttUum 
Hmamorum,  From  the  time  that  the  equites  be- 
ilowad  the  title  of  prineipes  juvmiiUit  upon  Caius 
and  I^icfaa  Ouaar,  the  grandioaa  of  Angtutus 
(Tacit.  Aitm.  u  3  ;  Monum.  Ancyr.),  it  bccjuno  tlic 
otstom  to  confer  this  title,  as  well  as  that  of  Sevir, 
npm  the  probaUe  moceMor  te  the  throne,  when 
hi-  fint  entered  into  pablic  life  and  was  presented 
with  an  equus  pnblicus.  (Capitul.  aM.  Antun.  J'/iU. 
C  ;  Laai^d.  Commod.  1.) 

The  practice  of  Ailing  all  the  higher  offices  in 
the  state  from  these  equites  appears  to  have  con- 
tinned  as  long  as  Rome  was  the  centre  of  the 
govcnuacDt  and  the  retideooe  of  the  emperor. 
They  an  nwntioaed  iit  the  ttme  of  Severae  (Oru- 
tcr,  Jnaarip.  p.  lOOl.  .*>  ;  Papinian,  in  Dig.  29.  tiC 
1,  s.  43),  and  of  (^aracalla  (Gruter,  p.  379.  7) ;  and 
prrh^M  later.  After  the  time  of  Diocletian,  the 
t<4uit<  3  became  only  a  city  guard,  under  the  com 
maiid  of  the  Praefectus  Vigilum  ;  b\it  they  still  re- 
tained iti  the  time  of  Valentinianus  and  Valcns, 
A.  D.  364,  the  second  rank  in  the  ci»^  nnd  were 
not  subject  to  corporal  punisloBenti  (Oidi  Theedos. 
6.  tit.  ari  )  RcqieetiiigtheJWv^i'^^E^*^^*^ 

PlCTATOK. 

(Zumpt,  VAtr  dm  HSmiatim  JMtttr  mti  dm 

ftitterst'iiiJ  in  Itom^  Berlin,  1840  ;  Marquardt, 
JiUtoriae.  EnuUam  Ranutmtmm  lihri  I V.  Berlin, 
1840  ;  Madvig,  Dt  Loco  CicenmU  in  lib.  ir.  lU 
fiepubficti,  in  f)])ummlay  vol.  L  p.  72,  &c  ;  Becker 
UandLuch  dir  HamueheH  Alierihutiurf  toL  ii. 
part  L  p.  235,  &c) 

£QUUL£US  er  ECULEUS.  an  initranent  of 
tortures,  whidi  it  wippaeed  to  have  heen  to  called 
L<  cHiijc  it  was  in  the  form  of  a  horse.  W'n  have 
no  description  of  its  form  given  by  any  of  the  an- 
dent  writen,  but  it  appears  not  to  bare  differed 
grcnily  from  the  cnix.  (Cic.  Pro  Mil.  21,  com- 
pared with  certa  mtr,  c  22.)  It  app\:ars  to  have 
been  commonly  osed  at  Rome  in  talciiig  the  cvi 
dcDce  of  slaves.  (See  Sigonius,  De  Judidit, 
iii  17  ;  Magins,  De  E<jvuIeo,  in  Salengre's  Nov, 
Ti>i-\tur.  Ant.  liiitm.  vol.  ii.  p.  121 1,  Ac) 
EQUUS  OCTOBER.  IVai.u.u.} 
£'RANI  ifytumy,  were  dnhaer  aoeietiea,  estab- 
liehcd  for  charitable  or  convivial  purposes,  or  for 
both.  They  were  very  conunoo  at  Athens,  aiid 
eoited  th<!  't(!raper  of  the  peopli^  who  were  both 
social  ;;i  d  -n.-fotis.  The  term  fpovov,  in  the 
sense  ot  a  convivial  party,  is  of  antient  data 
(Horn.  Od.  i.  22G.)  It  resembled  our  picnics,  or 
the  QtaatMfikmkt,  and  waa  alao  called  ithnw 
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awh  ffTvpliosm  4«t'  avfiGoXuy :  where  c\  try  giiest 
brought  his  own  diith,  or  (t«  save  trouble)  one  wne 
deputed  to  oMer  for  the  rest,  and  was  afterwards 
ri;inid  by  contributions.  [  Coin  a,  p.  304,  b.]  The 
clulis  tliat  were  fonued  at  Athens  used  to  dine  to- 
gether at  stated  periods,  as  once  a  month  ;  and 
every  member  waa  boond  to  pay  his  subscription, 
which  (as  well  as  the  society  itself)  was  called 
(pcwoi,  and  thu  members  tpavtarcd.  If  any  mem- 
ber  &ilcd  to  pay,  the  sum  waa  made  up  by  the 
president,  ipavd^xt^y  <^lso  called  wKtifwr^s  ipdynv, 
who  afterwards  recovered  it,  if  he  could,  frum  thti 
defaulter.  TlXrifMivp  tpayop  often  means  simply,  to 
pay  the  aubscr^piiQa,  aa  Kdirtw  or  iK\*iwtw^  to 
nake  defindt.    (Dem.  &  Aphob.  p.  821,  cMid. 

p.  .^47,  C.  Arislrtf}.  p.  77 C>.) 

I'here  were  also  assoiiauona  under  this  name, 
for  the  fNupoee  of  mutual  relief^  resembling  in 
some  degree  our  friendly  or  benefit  societies  ;  but 
with  thia  essential  difference,  that  the  relief  which 
they  alTorded  was  not  (as  it  is  with  ns)  based  UfWR 
any  calculation  of  natoml  eenti^genciei,  bnt  waa 
given  prif  n  Hals,  to  nieh  poor  members  as  stood 
in  need  of  it.  The  Athenian  societies  do  not  np- 
p<^  to  have  kept  up  a  common  fund  by  regular 
subscriptions,  tbongh  it  is  piebnble  that  the  sum 
whicli  each  nienilwr  was  exjwtted  to  advance,  in 
case  of  need,  was  pretty  well  undemtuod.  If  a 
man  was  rednced  to  poverty,  or  in  distress  for 
money  for  any  cause,  he  applied  to  the  nn  mbera 
of  his  clnb  for  nasiitance  this  was  called  <tv\- 
kiytiv  (pavoy  :  those  who  advanced  it  were  said 
IpofiiV atrry :  the  relief  waa  considered  n 
loan,  repayable  by  the  btfrower  when  in  better 
circumstances.  Isaeus  {De  Ilmjn.  Ihnd.  p.  294) 
reckons  among  the  assets  of  a  person,  ipiyw 
wfukl^ima  wwwmprfitibm,  from  which  we  may 
infer,  that  each  contributor  was  entitled  to  recover 
the  sum  he  had  lent.  For  the  recovery  of  such 
loons,  and  for  the  decision  of  other  ilM|inlfi,  thcM 
were  ^pariaal  ilicai,  in  which  a  sommafy  and 
equitable  kind  of  justice  was  administered.  Plato 
(/xv/.  xi.  p.  fH5)  disapproved  of  lawmits  in  sncli 
matters,  and  would  not  allow  them  in  bis  republic 

SabmnfaM  contenda  Aat  wherevrr  the  tern 
^^t^;  it  applied  to  an  established  society,  it  means 
only  a  convivial  club,  and  that  tLtrc  were  no  re- 
gular associations  for  the  purposes  of  charity  ;  but 
others  have  held  a  ditlerent  opinion.  (See  Salinas). 
De  Umris,  c.  3,  Obs.  od  Jus  All.  et  Itom.  uud 
Herald.  Aminadv.  in  iSo/mos.,  referred  to  in  Meier^i 
Aft.  I^roc  p.  MO.)  It  ii  not  piohahle  that  nmy 
permanent  toeietice  were  feraied  with  the  mm 
view  of  feasting.  We  know  that  at  Allien.'!,  as 
well  as  in  the  other  Grecian  republics,  there  were 
clubs  for  varioes  pnrpoeee,  puitical  aa  well  aa 
social :  the  members  of  which  would  naturally 
meet,  aitd  dine  together  at  certain  periods.  Such 
were  the  religions  companies  (3(Wot),  the  commer- 
cial (l/tvopiicol),  and  some  others.  (Bdckh,  Pol. 
EcoH,  o/*  Athene  p.  245,  2nd  ed.)  Unions  of  this 
kind  were  called  l>y  the  j:encnd  name  of  croipia/, 
and  were  often  converted  to  mischievous  ends, 
snch  aa  bribery,  overawing  the  publie  asiembiy, 
or  influencing  courts  of  jnstice.  (Thuc.  iii.  82  ; 
Dem.  IM  (Mm.  p.  329  ;  Thiriwall,  Or.  Hid.  toL 
iv.  pk36.)  In  the  days  of  the  Roman  empira 
friendly  societies,  under  the  name  of  tpavoi^  were 
frequent  among  the  Cireck  cities,  but  were  looked 
on  with  stupicion  by  the  emperors  &s  leading  to 
political  canbiaationa.  (Plin.  i^.  z.  dd»  84,)  The 
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gildn,  or  fntemitiM  fi»f  imrtnal  mM,  imanf  di«  m* 
c'wnt  Saxmis,  rc^omblcd  the  (p^yoi  of  the  Qreekfl. 
(Turner's  Hist,  oftke  At^to-Jkumu^  ir.  10.)  Com* 
pan  alao  tbe  liymni,  at  lov«4baalt  «f  tke  aari  j 
ChrLgtisns. 

The  word  fpamtt  is  often  xacA  metapborkally,  to 
algnify  any  emtribntioiia  «r  Imndly  advance  of 
noney.  [C  R.  K.1 

ERGA'STULUM  was  aprirate  prison  attached 

to  most  Roman  fanri!',  called  airccr  r<  '>/  by 
JoTeoal  (xiv.  24),  where  the  slaves  were  made  to 
work  in  chaiu.  It  appean  to  have  lieett  vanally 
under  ground,  and  .according  to  ('  I  nTirlla  (i.  6) 
ought  to  bo  lighted  by  narrow  windows,  which 
should  be  too  hi^h  from  tlie  ground  to  be  laiiehcHl 
by  the  hand.  The  >.laves  confined  in  an  ergastu- 
lum  were  aba  ciipluyed  to  cultivate  the  fields  in 
eliauw.  (Plin.  H.  X.  xriii.  7.  S  4  ;  Klor.  iii.  19.) 
Slave*  who  had  displaased  their  masters  were 
pmiiliod  by  imprisomnent  in  the  ef]^astiilmn  ;  and 
m  thp  same  place  .ill  slaves  who  cmild  not  be  de- 
pended upon  or  were  barbarous  in  their  habits,  were 
regularly  kept.  A  trustworthy  slave  had  the  care 
of  theeigastulHm,and  was  therefore  cnll  '-^  er,fiistnlii- 
rius.  (Coliun.  i-  8.)  According  to  Pluuirch  ( 
Gracch.S\  these  prisons  arose  in  eonaequence  of 
the  conquest  of  ItalY  by  tha  Rioaiia,  and  the 
great  number  of  barbarotu  starei  wko  warn 
plnyed  to  cultivate  the  con<iucrod  lands.  In  the 
time  of  Hadriau  and  Antoninus,  many  enactments 
were  made  to  WMlienta  tha  eondttion  of  ^ves ; 
nrtrl  anitug  other  salutary  measures,  Hadrian  abo- 
hsiied  the  eigastula,  which  must  have  been  liable 
to  ijreat  aboM  in  the  hands  of  tyrannical  ma.Hteni. 
(Spart.  Haiirian,  18,  compared  with  (lains,  L  53.) 
For  further  inftjrmation  on  the  subject,  see  Bris- 
•onius,  Antiq.  Sdtti.u.9  ;  Lipsius,  EUcL  ii.  l  .*), 
Ogut^  voL  L  317,  dec  i  OottU^,  Gnck.  lier 
mm.  StoafiR  pb  ISA. 

ERI'CIUS,  a  military  engine  full  of  sharp 
spikes,  which  was  placed  by  the  gate  of  the  camp 
to  preTent  the  qipraach  of  the  enemy.  (Cacs. 
B.C.Wl  67;  SaniicliqpMl^fini.xviiLlS|Uipeius, 

PolioreeL  ▼.  4.) 

EROOATIO.  [Aquav  r  irs,  p.  115,  a.] 
ERO'TIA  or  EROTI'DIA  {ipirta  or  /pwrf. 
Sta),  the  moet  aolemn  of  all  the  festivals  celebrated 
ill  the  IWotiaii  aii  of  Thcupiae.  It  took  place 
every  fi(Ui  year,  and  in  honour  of  Eros,  the  prin- 
cipaf  dinni^  of  die  TlM«iHaDa.  Reapoeting  the 
particulars  nothing  is  known,  except  that  it  was 
solemnised  with  contests  in  music  and  gymnastic-*, 
(Plut  Amat.  1  ;  Pans.  ix.  31.  §8;  Athen.  xiii. 
pw  .'5f)l.)  The  worship  of  Kros  seems  to  have  been 
estttbliabcd  at  Thcspiae  from  the  earliest  times  ; 
and  the  ancient  symbolic  representation  of  the  god, 
•  rude  atone  (^fT^  con  tinned  to  be  locdted 
upon  wtkh  pnrtMiilar  remeoee  em  wlien  aeulp- 
tiire  had  attiiim  il  tl:t"  h'-liest  decree  of  perfection 
among  the  Greeks.  (I'atis.  ix.  27.  f  1  ;  (»mparc 
SchoL  ad  Find.  (Itymp.  til  154  ;  lUtachl,  in  the 
Shein.  Mns.  vol.  ii.  p.  lOfT.)  [L.  S.] 

ERRHEPllO'RIA  or  ERSEPIIO'RIA  {i^- 
^fllfS^  or  ip<rn(p6pia,)     [  .\  HRIPHORIA.] 

ESCHAR  A  (^(Txdpa).  TFocna] 

E'SSEDA  or  E'SSEDUM  (from  the  Celtic 
a  carria;;e,  Ginrrot,  vol.  i.  p.  377),  the  name 
of  a  chariot  used,  especially  in  war,  by  Uie  Ikitons, 
the  Gaala  and  Belgae  ( Viig.  Ceon;.  iH.  904 ;  8er- 
▼ius,  ad  ho,) }  and  also  hj  the  Oenoana  (Pen.  vi. 


EVICTIO. 

Aceaidjiiil^  to  die  •eeannt  given  by  Cumt  (BeS. 

QaU.  iv.  33),  and  agreeably  to  the  remarks  of  Di.i- 
dom  Sicnlus  (t.  21,  29),  the  method  oi  using  the 
Baieduni  In  the  ancient  British  army  was  very 
Bimilrir  to  tlip  practice  of  the  GrerV?  m  the  heroic 
ages  iui  described  by  Homer,  and  ui  the  article 
CuRRi's.  The  principal  diAfOBco  aaana  to  have 
been  thai  the  eaacdum  was  atronger  and  more 
ponderous  than  the  St^/Mt,  that  it  was  open  before 
nislead  of  behind  ;  and  that  in  con.«e<]nence  of 
these  ciraunstanoes  and  the  width  of  the  pole,  the 
owner  waa  aUe,  wbfMver  ho  plaaaed,  to  mn 
alons?  the  p<ilc  (</e  tt-mouf  nrititimo  arddet^  Jiiv.  iv. 
ri.'i),  and  even  tu  rai^e  hiinst-lf  upon  the  yoke, 
and  then  to  retreat  with  the  pr>»atest  speed'  into 
the  body  of  the  oir,  which  he  drove  with  extra- 
ordinary swiftness  and  skill.  From  the  extremity 
of  the  pole,  he  threw  his  missiles,  ( Bp»vially  the 
orteM  <VaL  Flacc  Arffm.  vi.  ti'i).  It  appeara 
also  that  theae  cart  were  purposely  made  as  noisy 
as  possible,  prolwibly  by  the  tn  akiiiT  and  clanging 
of  the  wheels  {sUnpiiit  roiarum^  Caes.  Lc,  i  oom« 
pare  Tacit  Affrie.  35  ;  Enetia  tmiitimman^  Claud. 
E/iiij.  iv.)  ;  and  that  this  was  done  in  order  to 
strike  dismay  into  the  enemy.  The  fiirmidable 
Hritish  warriors  who  diwo  these  chariots,  tho 
"^car-bome "  of  Ossian,  were  called  in  Latin 
EmdoriL  (Caes.  B.  O.  iv.  24  ;  Cic  ad  Fam.  vii. 
C>.)  There  were  about  4()(i()  of  them  in  the  army 
of  Cassibelaunus.  (Caes.  B.  G.  t.  19.)  Untring 
been  captured,  A^f  were  MnnettuMt  exhibited  hi 
the  gladiatorial  show<:  nt  T^1me,  and  seem  to  have 
been  great  favourites  wiih  the  peoples  (Su^on. 
Caiiff.  35,  Oaud.  21.)  They  must  ham  hdd  Ao 
highest  rank  in  the  armies  of  their  cwn  tntintrr  ; 
and  Tacitus  (Aprie.  12)  observes  that  the  driver  ot 
the  car  ranked  above  his  fighting  oorapoaioBf 
which  waa  the  revcne  of  the  Greek  usago. 

The  toaudiuu  wui  adopted  for  purposes  of  eoo- 
vcnience  and  luxury  amonjj  the  Roman.*.  (Propert. 
ii.  1.  76  ;  Cic  ad  Ati.  vi  1  ;  Grid.  Am,  it.  1$, 
4ft.)  Cieero  (PkU.  ii.  24)  laentiaQa  tho  uae  of  it 
on  one  occTMion  by  the  tribune  of  the  people  as  a 
piece  of  extravagance  ;  but  in  the  time  of  Seneca, 
It  seems  to  have  been  much  more  common  ;  for 
he  {Epitt.  57)  reckons  the  sound  of  the  **es»t>dac 
transcurrontes  **  amon;^  those  noises  which  did  not 
li  tr.n  i  h  ni.  As  nsed  by  the  Romans,  the  esse- 
dum  may  hare  differed  horn  the  cisiunk  in  thia ; 
that  thedahnu  waa  diuwn  by  one  horw  <aeo  wood- 
cut, p.  288),  the  essediim  always  by  a  pair.  Tho 
esseduto,  Uko  the  cisiuis,  appears  to  have  bccu 
kept  for  hire  at  the  post^honses  or  stations  (Stdo' 
nem  quiiiio  rxsfJo  riticlis,  Mart.x.  104.)  [Mansio.J 
The  easedum  must  have  been  similar  to  the  Covi- 
N178,  except  that  the  hitter  had  a  aovur.  £J.  Y.l 
ESSEDA'RII.  [EaasoA.] 
BVrCTIO.  If  the  puiehaaer  of  u  thing  was 
deprived  of  it  by  a  third  person  by  1.  pil  pnx  ^s 
(eriWtvi),  the  seller  was  bound  to  make  good  tho 
loss  (et  ietionem  pnuiatart).  If  the  aaller  knew 
that  he  was  sellin!^  \\hat  was  not  hia  own,  this 
was  a  case  of  dolus,  and  he  was  bound  in  case  ot 
eviction  to  make  godd  to  the  purcbaaaratt  leaaand 
damage  that  he  sustained.  If  there  was  no  dolus 
on  the  part  of  the  seller,  he  was  simply  bound  to 
make  good  to  the  purchaser  the  value  of  the  thing 
nt  the  time  of  eviction.  It  was  neceeaary  for  tho 
purcbaaer  to  neglect  no  proper  meMia  of  defieneo, 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  evict  him  ;  and  it 
was  his  duty  to  give  the  toUer  notice  of  the  nd« 
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vvEM  cbiai  {kimt  ^MMeMM),  aad  to  angr  ^ 
■I  defam  «f  tht  action.   Tk»  ilipaklift  dof^ 

vat  tuual  aiacng  th<'  It>m.ins  ;  atnl.  in  »n<:h  i.iv, 
if  the  purc)uu«r  wm  eiricu^d  trvoi  tfte  vfaolc  tbiiif, 
lie  might  by  virtue  of  hia  agrcemeol  iimmaA  from 

t})'-!  >--:Kt  liouLU-  lU  valuo.    ^Dl;;.  -Jt.  tit  IK- 

Ltktimtk,        $  370,  I'Jih  cd.)  IG.  L.J 

£UMCKLP1I>A£  (ff<pa^iS<u),  th«  moat  dia- 
tiiyiwfcrf  md  VMMRMa  miong  the  prieatly  iaaii- 
Uea  in  Attica.  TI^cv  wrrr  il. \(.t.  d  to  th-:  k n  u<- 
of  Domotor  at  Atiieiu  and  Klemia,  and  were  aaid 
to  W  tfco  teeoiidaMi  of  CW  TlmcMB  M  Braiol. 

pu*,  who,  acr>'rill;iv'  V>  ^^nio  l.'i;.  riilv  h.iJ  ln',n>- 
duocd  the  Ek'U«ixtkiii  ui^«tefi«^a  uiUi  Auu.a.  (Dkjd. 
Sic.  i.  '2i)\  ApoL'od.  iiL  15.  §  4  ;  DcmoatL  e.  A'amt. 
!>.  1584.)  The  high  prieat  of  the  Eleuaioiun 
^dess  (itfia^drrrit  at  iwararptyii)^  who  cou- 
ducted  the  celebration  of  her  rajaterica  and  the  in- 
itiation of  \k»  H^atae,  wmi  aionaja  a  nwibaT  of  the 
feiuiiy  of  th«  EufBolpidae,  m  BwMlpw  litBMilf  vaa 
believed  ti  h.ivc  been  the  fif^l  hn  rnjili.Tiit.  (Heaych. 
i.9.  Et^ioAvt&u:  TaciU  Hid,  ir.  63 ;  Aruob.,  t.  25; 
Clwwi  Alex.  /'rvtnpL  |ik  10,  Ae.)  In  lua  oztemal 
aT'ti  .iraiikjf  li;f'  Ijirrnjihant  was  di-<tin2iii«!i.;J  Lv  a 
pcculuir  cul  uf  hi*  hadi,  A  kiud  ul  dudetji  {ar^- 
ftof  )y  and  a  long  purple  robe.  (Arrian.  la  Efkeiet. 
liL  21  i  PluL  AkUt.  22.)  In  hia  voice  he  aecma 
dwaya  to  have  aflected  a  solemn  tone  suited  to 
the  aacrcl  cliaraiterof  hia  otticc,  which  he  h'  hi  for 
iile^  and  which  oUjgod  him  to  remain  uiuoarricd. 
(Pm.  il  li.  f  1.)   Tlte  Uonplmt  was  attended 

by  foor  iitipit\r\fal,  nno  <,f  wlir^tu  Ilk"' d 
to  tho  £an>iiy  ot  the  Kuwuipidae.  ^UarpocraL  iuid 
SoidM, «.  r.  'EvifuAirol  tmt  pmrr^fhmt.y  Other 
n<^bTS  of  their  tai;i:ly  Jd  nnt  srrm  tn  h;ni'  l;.i<i 
any  fj.iruci.uar  fuiictinii*  at  the  Elcujiiiia,  ihuUj^'h 
thi  v  undoubtedly  took  part  in  the  great  procewion 
to  ElettMiL  The  Rumolpidao  had  «a  entM  occa- 
•iaM  to  offer  up  prayera  fer  the  wolfitfv  of  the 
atat«-,  and  in  c-.u*<-  yf  in  L'H-ct  iluy  in'^'fit  l>e  taken 
to  account  and  puuiahed ;  fur  they  were,  like  all 
other  prieota  and  angbtiatci,  rcaponaiblo  Cor  their 
condnct.  nnd  fir  the-  s.icTfd  trra>:irc'j4  ciifni>.t'  i  to 
their  care.  (.VcscSiiit.  c  Ci^^tk,  |i.  <jl*,  bU'ph.  ; 
ODtnpare  ErTHYNS.) 

The  Eumolpidae  had  alao  judicial  power  in  ciuca 
where  religion  waa  violated  (wfpl  oiraCftat,  1)<>- 
moaKh.  e,  Androt.  p.  COl).  Thia  power  probably 
bflloqfed  to  this  fiuailj  fhaa  the  oadioit  tiines  and 
Solan  ao  well  ao  PofMMi  do  not  toom  to  liaTe  made 

any  alu-niti'iii  in  tliLs  n-»j>cct.  WhcthtT  thia  re- 
lij^ooa  court  acted  uidepcndeot  of  the  archnn  kin?, 
or  wdor  hia  guidance,  b  aaeertain.  The  Ltiv 
a(rr»rdinjr  tn  v*!uch  t hoy  pronounced  their  ju  nte  nce, 
and  uf  whah  thu  y  had  the  excluaive  puaa4*aaion, 
was  not  written,  but  handed  down  by  tradiltan } 
and  the  Eunwlpidac  alone  had  the  right  to  Inter- 
pret it,  wbenee  they  are  aoroctiroea  call^  i(,rtYrrai, 
[  KxK'iKTAK.]  In  cavi-i  fur  which  lh<>  law  h:id 
made  ao  proviaiona,  they  acted  accordiag  to  their 
own  diacKtkn.  (Lyaiaa,  &  AmdpeU,  !iK)4  ; 
Andocid  /)<;  .\Tijfi.  p.  .iT.)  Ri  *pecting  the  mr.di' 
of  proceeding  iii  ilu-m  reJi^ioua  courts  Dotbiug  u 
known.  (Heffter,  Aihe».  GeriekUcerf.  p.  40A,&c.  ; 
Plainer,  rnx^tm,  il.  p.  147,  Ac)  In  tome  catea, 
when  a  piTsuu  was  convicted  of  graas  violation  of 
the  public  institutions  of  hia  country,  the  people, 
heoidee  Modtng  tba  offmdor  into  axUa,  added  a 
danee  in  their  mdki  thtl  •  onw  ihooU  be  pro- 
MiBCBd  npen  liin  bjr  «1m  EoawtpMiM.  (Miit. 
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AUA.  23  {  Con.  Ntr^  AUk  4,  iw)  Bnt  tho 
Eumolpidao  eoald  pfwxmiMo  andi  a  eano  only  at 

tL>'  cunirnand  nf  [. -djil.',  and  iiii^'ht  aft'Twards 
be  coapelied  by  the  pcupie  to  revoke  il  and  porifj 
the  p^wm  whofM  thej  hid  corwd  before.  (FlttL 
Ainh.  S3  :  n.m.  N^-p.  f,.  S.)       f  L.  S.] 

EVOCA  i  l,  wcr«  acilUit-r^  in  H'unan  army, 
who  had  served  out  their  tttae  aiid  obtained  iht\t 
diachar^  (wmmo),  but  had  voluntarily  entiated 
again  at  the  invitation  of  the  consul  or  other  com- 
numdcr.  (Dion  Ca-n.  ilv.  i  J  )  There  appears 
alwi^  to  have  be«*n  a  considerable  aambor  of 
evoeMl  in  evpry  army  of  importanre  ;  and  when 
the  gcnenL*  w.-u  a  i-ivi>urite  among  the  »  >'dirn,  the 
number  ol  veterans  who  joined  his  stauniard  would 
of  course  be  increased.  The  evocati  wer^  doabfc 
l«  .Ai,  ndtMicil,  lik.-  tK.-  vi'xillairn,  from  the  crvmmon 
t^iiiLirv  diJiiira  of  f  rtityin^  the  caiiiii,  iijaking 
roads,  ke.  (Tacit.  vfAi.  ■■  M\  and  held  a  higher 
rank  in  tho  Mmjr  than  the  eenwon  lofionaiy 
aoldiera.  They 

junction  with  iIh-  cjniti  j  ILMnani  (('ii'-i.  tUU.du'l. 
vii.  63),  and  sometimet  ciaaaed  with  the  centurions. 
(Caea.  litlL  Om.  L  17.)  They  appear  to  have  been 
fri  <jii.  ntly  proimti  d  to  the  rank  of  a  ntiirioii*. 
1  hus  Foinpey  in(iu<.<;d  a  gri-ut  many  of  thr  vi-t^nina, 
who  hni  served  ooder  him  m  f<  run  r  ycara,  to  join 
his  standard  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war, 
by  the  promise  of  rewards  and  the  comnuuid  of 
centurti-s  (on/nirM,  Caca.  lidl.  (  if.  i.  .'<)■  All  the 
evocati  conld  not*  howerer,  have  hcU  the  laak  of 
ccntnrion^  ae  w«  nod  of  two  thoneend  on  ono 

occasion  *  iii.  nn^,  and  rif  th.-Ir  Ifi-ti.nK'iiii;  to 
certain  culturis  in  the  affuy.  LiLt.«.>fu  (oti  /  um. 
iii.  6.  §  5)  speoke  of  a  Fratf-ctut  ewattornm. 
( S.-t  ("ir.  -ui  l\im.  XT.  4.  §  3  ;  Coea.  IkiL  Civ.  iii. 
L'l  ;  huijL  d\u*f.      ;  Lipaius,  Oe  AfUit.  Hum.  i.  8.) 

The  name  <tf  erocati  was  alto  given  to  a  at'lcct 
body  of  young  men  of  tho  ofooethan  order,  who 
were  appointed  by  Dom'itbn  to  fUUd  hk  bed* 
chamber.  (."^  <  t.  /mw.  10.)  Thi-  l.".dy  is  %nj.- 
poaod  by  oome  writers  to  have  exuted  under  tlto 
■uceeedinff  enqjefaf*,  and  to  have  been  lh»  Mao 
a«  thi>sc  «v-no  are  called  Eroeati  AuffuMi.  (Ilrginua, 
(U  Lim.  p.  2U9  i  Orviii,  Immrip.  No.  3495,  'l53.) 

EUPA  TRIDAE  (a^voT^tai),  t.e.  descended 
from  noble  aiiceators,  ia  the  name  by  which  in  early 
times  the  nobility  of  Attica  was  designated.  Who 
the  Eupntridoe  originaUy  were  has  l'*  n  the  miK- 
ject  of  much  dispute  ;  but  the  opinion  now  almost 
uiiivemlly  adopted  is,  that  they  wen  tho  noUo 
Ionic  or  Hellenic  tainiix  -t  uhn  ut  liu'  timo  of  the 
I"<nian  miyratioo  settled  in  Attica,  and  there  cxcr- 
<  i>ed  the  power  and  Inflaonfe  of  aa  aristocraej  of 
warri'im  and  c.">ii<]tirror»,  po»*rssinc  the  h<  st  j>art5 
of  the  liUid,  aiid  ctmuiiaiMiing  tfi<-  birucv*  uf  a 
nnnwrotts  class  ot  depcndr  itt.  (Tbirlwall,  ^ 
^rsMe,  vol.  i.  p.  1 15,  ;  Wact>smMth,yoL  i.  p.  361, 
Ate  2d  ed.)  The  chiefs  who  are  mentioned  aa 
k;iic>'  <i!  thr'  g.-xoral  Attic  t<)«»Ti«,  before  the  nr|;nni- 
aation  of  the  countiy  ascribed  to  TheoeaSk  belonged 
to  the  higheet  or  ralinit  deae  of  the  EopatHdae  j 
and  wlien  Th»»seni  rnado  Athcn.*  th<;  s<at  of  po- 
vemuient  for  the  whole  country,  kt  uiu»t  Iimvc  ijo<'n 
chiefly  thee*  noMeaof  the  highest  rank,  that  Uft 
their  former  residencea  and  migrated  to  Athena, 
where,  after  Theaetu  had  given  up  hia  royal  pre* 
rt^alivc*  and  dividi-d  ihcm  amonj^  iho  noble*,  th'-y 
occupied  a  statioo  siinilar  to  that  which  thej  bad 
prenoualy  bald  in  their  acvenl  diitrieta  of  Attlco. 
Other  EnfoiridM^  kowtrcr,  wbo  dllier  wen  na( 
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of  the  higHe«t  rank,  or  were  leca  itmnm  to  extr- 

cUo  any  dinci  influence  uj>oii  tlio  jfovcnumnt, 
reotained  in  tbeir  former  places  of  residence. 
(Tbirlwalt,  toL  it  p.  8.)  In  the  divuion  of  the 
iiihn})itnnts  of  Attica  into  thno  cl;i**(-s,  which  is 
ascrilicd  to  Tiici»ousY  tht:  £iip:Uridat'  wcru  the  first 
clau  (FiuL  Tita.  25  \  and  thiu  formed  a  compact 
order  of  noblca,  uniuid  by  their  wteresta,  rights, 
and  pnvileg  8.  The  fint,  4Mr  St  least  the  most 
ambitious  amoni;  thcni,  undoubtedly  rcsidod  at 
AUiMU,  where  tber  enjoyed  nearly  the  same  privi- 
lege! ai  thejr  Iwd  befim  tlw  nnioii  in  the  aepnmt<> 
townships  of  Attica.  Thoy  were  in  the  ejcclasive 
poMession  of  all  the  civil  and  ridigious  offices  in 
the  state,  regulated  the  nflUrs  of  religion,  and  in- 
terpreted till-  laws  liiiman  and  divine.  (  Miiller, 
Dor.  ii,  2.  §  15.)  The  kiiig  wa«  thus  only  the 
first  ainoog  bis  equals,  being  distinguished  from 
them  only  by  the  duraUon  of  hit  effice  (achSiaann, 
D$  Cbmit.  p.  4,  tnuul.)  ;  and  the  (bnr  kmgt  «f  the 
|>hyl;n'  (ipv\oSatTt\fti),  .vim  vcn-  chosen  from  the 
Eupotridac,  were  more  his  collcnguee  than  his 
eoaneenon.  (Peltn,viU.  111.)  The  kingly  power 
wni  in  n  state  of  great  weakness  ;  and,  while  tlic 
overbearing  influence  of  the  nobles,  on  iho  one 
hnnd,  naturally  tended  gradually  to  abolish  it 
altogether,  and  to  establish  a  purely  aristocratical 
goTcmment  in  its  stead  (Hermann,  Pol.  Ant.  of 
(ireeof,  §  102),  it  produced,  on  the  oilier  limd, 
efiects  which  thiMUened  it«  own  existence,  and  at 
hat  led  to  the  entlM  e»wthtow  «f  th«  iieieditary 
aristncmcj  as  an  order :  for  the  commonalty, 
which  had  likewise  gained  in  strength  by  the 
onion  of  all  the  Attic  townshipe,  toon  began  to 
feel  the  oppression  of  the  nriaix^mcy,  \vii=i  h  in 
Attica  produced  nearly  the  aanio  eifecLs  as  that  ot 
the  patricians  at  Rome.  The  lefiiktion  of  Draco 
■eems  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  growing  diacontent 
of  the  commonalty  with  the  oppressive  rale  of  the 
nobles  (Tliirlw;iil,  vol.  ii.  p.  liJ,  (*tc.)  ;  hut  his  at- 
tempt* to  remedy  tlie  evil  were  more  calculated  to 
Inthnidalo  tibe  people  than  to  Mttafy  them,  and 
could  consequently  not  have  any  lasting  results. 
The  disturbances  which,  some  years  after,  arose 
from  the  attempt  of  Cylon,  one  of  tlie  Eiipatridae, 
who  tried  to  orrrthrow  the  aristocratical  govern- 
ment and  establish  himseif  as  tjrrant,  at  length  led 
to  the  legislation  of  Solon,  by  which  the  political 
power  iniiiettoe  of  the  Eupatridae  as  an  order 
was  broken,  and  property  ii) staid  of  birth  was 
made  the  standard  of  political  rights.  (.Xristot. 
J*oUi.  ii.  9 ;  Dionjs.  Uol.  Ant.  Hom.  ii.  8  ;  Aelkii, 
V.  It.  IS.)  1^  as  Solon,  like  all  ancient 
lepKlators,  attained  from  aHolishing  any  of  the  i 
religious  iititiluliuiis,  those  fitmilies  of  the  Kupa- 
tridM  in  which  certain  priestly  ofliccs  and  fiinc- 
tiont  won  heicditary,  retained  tbeeo  distinctions 
down  to  a  veiy  htte  period  of  Otecian  histany. 
<Com|\-irc  Schumann,  Antif,jMr,  pM  (hatCk  p. 
167,  dLc,  and  p.  77,  &c)  [L.  &] 

BURt'PUS.  [AMraiTHBATiiPV,  p.  88,  b.] 

KU8TYL0S.  [Tbmplum.1 

EUTHY'NE  and  EUTIIY'NI  (fitfiJin,, 
ttiBvyot).  AU  public  officers  at  Athens,  espe- 
cially genenUs,  ambassadors,  the  archons  and  their 
the  diaetetv,  priests  aiid  priestesses 
(Aesthin.  c.  CtcMj'h.  p.  Steph.),  the  secretaries 
of  the  state  (Lvsias,  c  Nioamaok.)^  the  siiperin- 
tandenta  of  paUie  bnildingt,  the  trSenrehs,  and 
►Ten  the  senate  of  the  Five  irundr«?d  and  the 
toembers  of  the  Areiopagut,  were  accountable  for 


EUTHYNE. 

th<4r  eonduet  wA  the  b  whidi  A«7  ne> 

quitted  themselves  of  their  oflicial  duties.  The 
judges  in  the  p<^pular  couru  seem  to  have  been 
the  only  aathofitieo  who  were  not  responsible 
(.\ristnph.  fV7).  S4fi  ;  Iludtwalckrr,  V,,n  ifn 
IhtntM.  p.  32)  }  ftir  they  were  them*elvog  ihc  rv- 
presentati vcs  of  the  people^  and  would  therefore, 
in  theory,  have  been  responsible  to  thenisclvea. 
This  account,  which  officers  had  to  give  after  the 
time  of  their  office  w:is  over,  was  called  fuflvMj : 
and  the  officers  sabject  to  it,  vmtvBwvi.  Every 
public  officer  had  to  render  hts  neeeant  within 
thirty  daj-s  after  the  expiration  of  his  office 
(  Harjiocmt.  Phot,  and  Said.  «.  e.  AoyKTrof  and 
ZiBvyoi  ) ;  and  as  longasthisdnty  was  not  fulfilled, 
tlie  V,  1.1,1  property  of  the  cx -officer  was  in  Londa;»c 
to  the  ftaie  (Aeschin.  c.  Ctfiij>h.  p.  56.  Sl«"ph.)  : 
he  was  not  allowed  to  travel  tx-yond  the  finontien 
of  Attica,  to  ooosccrate  any  part  of  his  prwieity  as 
a  donarfnm  to  the  godn,  to  make  his  will,  or  to 
fwxss  fnini  one  family  into  another  by  adaption  ; 
no  public  honours  or  rewords,  and  no  new  etfica 
could  be  given  to  him.  (Aesehhk  and  Demesth. 
fh-Cnrnn.  and  r.  Tim.  p.  747  )  If  within  the  stated 
period  an  otiit-or  did  iint  iseiid  in  his  account,  nn 
action,  called  dAoyioi'  or  iAo7«as  5i«??,  was  broujiht 
against  htm.  (Pollux,  viii.  54  ;  Hesych.  Suid.  Etym. 
Mag.  ».  V.  *A\oylou  Sin).)  At  the  time  when 
an  officer  submitted  to  the  fv9virn,  any  citizen  h.-id 
the  right  to  come  forward  and  impeach  him.  Tboee 
who,  after  having  nfbsed  to  sabnrit  to  the 

also  disolieyod  the  summons  to  defend  tlicmsehi^s 
before  a  court  of  justice,  thereby  forfeited  their 
rights  OS  citizens.    (Demosth.  e.  Mid,  p.  542.) 

It  will  appear  from  thf>  YmX  of  oflio  rs  snhject  to 
the  euthync,  that  it  was  nut  cuiilined  tu  those 
whose  office  va*  aomaclad  with  the  administiatiait 
of  the  pablie  money,  er  any  part  of  it ;  but  in  many 
cases  it  was  only  an  inqnirr  into  the  manner  in 
which  a  pi-rson  had  behaved  hinis<df  in  the  d;s- 
chorge  of  his  official  dnties.  In  the  former  case 
the  semtiny  was  condneted  wiA  great  strictnesa, 
as  the  state  hod  vanotis  means  to  check  and  mn* 
trol  the  proMedings  of  its  officers  ;  in  the  latter, 
the  euthyne  may  in  nm^  instances  have  been  iH» 
more  than  a  personal  attendance  of  the  ex-officer 
before  the  representotives  of  the  people,  to  see 
whether  any  charge  was  brought  against  hiin. 
When  no  aecnscr  appeared,  the  officer  was  honour^ 
ably  dismissed  (tMimifutivtaQai,  Demosth.  Dt 
(',iron.\).  .11  0).  After  an  officer  bod  gone  through  the 
euthyne,  he  became  dwiflui^j.    (PoUux,  viiL  54.) 

The  officers  before  whom  the  oeeonnto  wcr* 
^iven  were  in  sonic  places  called  *€9orat  or  \<rytcT- 
Tai,  iu  others  iltTatTTou  or  avvityofoi.  (Ari^tot. 
I'M.  vi.  5.  p.  213,  ed.  Ooettling.)  At  Athens  wc 
meet  erith  the  first  two  of  these  nnmrs,  and  both 
are  moetly  mentioned  together ;  bnt  how  ftr  their 
fimctions  diflfitred  is  very  uncertain.  Some  gram- 
marians (Etymol.  Mogn.  and  Phot  «.  v.  EMWot) 
stato  that  AsTtovaf  was  the  name  of  the  same  efll- 
cers  who  were  ftirmerly  called  ttdvvoi.  But  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  Greek  orators  8p  ak  of 
them,  it  can  scarcely  he  doabtad  that  their  func- 
tions were  distinct.  From  the  authorities  referred 
to  by  Bttckh  {l*uU.  Econ.  p.  1.90,  &c  2d  ed. 
coinj».ire  the  lilicin.  Muf.  1I!>.7,  vol.  i.  p.  72,  &c.), 
it  seems,  moreover,  clear  that  the  office  of  the 
Aoytrral,  tikaqiiih  closely  connected  with  that  of 
the  eWwoj,  wiw  of  ;:n-ater  extent  than  that  of 
the  latter,  who  appear  rather  to  have  been  the 
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Mgrst^  of  the  former,  than  «  tfinlly  <1i»tlnct  cI.im  ' 
•f  otbcen,  m»  wiil  be  tecii  hcjvaficr.  All  a4:i:<ju;iu 
if  ikon  ttikieiB  wte  h«d  anrthing  tn  do  with  the 
fnUic  mmef  wm%  mlWr  the  expumuan  ai  tka'a 
fllRci>,  fint  BMit  n  M  tlw  XtfyiTTai,  wtio  enmiiiMl 
tbem,  and  it  An\  »V.rflc;iItv  "r  inri>m-itiji'»i  wa*  di*- 
cTared,  ar  if  cbai)|fe«  were  facoagtu  aoniaat  ma  ex*  1 
«ttMr  wteUn  dui  p«iad  of  M  «i3n,tMtellMr  l»- 
quirj-  fli".  "'mm!  u;r.ti  tlie  tf'&vvoi,  h<>fnr<'  whom  tho 
DiKcr-r  ui»l!.-<  >i  tn  nppdir  and  plead  bia  cacue.  ^ 
(  Hcrnuon,  f^UiL  AiOiq.  of  €kmm,  |  15C  &)  If 
tht>  *(^:.i^->i  I  'tiDd  that  tbe  accoania  wvre  anffub- 
tacturr,  ;kiU  ib«  diicer  bad  cnbenled  part  of  the 
pilitic  mmer^  that  b«  had  aMept^d  briliM.  or  that 
rlwqiict  bnMfh*  ng^km  him  ««•  »*H  founded, 
th^  refrtrad  th«  cm*  (o  ft  eawt  of  josticr,  fof 
u  lui-h  ih^  Xaytrrtd  B{>j»'iiil'-d  ihr  iii.i,-'  *  i-v  l>t, 
aad  Ml  ikia  CMUt  tWir  benid  prociairued  the  qoc*>  j 

f.  f^^MtrJt.  p.  57.  pr3.  PTpph.  ;  Etymi'il.  M.iijn.  *.  r. 
Z  >§vwa  ;  Urkkrr,  A»eedut.  p.  245.  6.)  i  h«  pUa 
wbrM  dw  cemt  «»•  btid  was  tW  «■«  that  to 
which  rx-ofRcrrs  wnt  their  account!  to  be  examin«l 
the  Kayiffrai,  and  waa  called  KoyterH^uMt. 
( AtKiocid.  />f  -tfyi/.  p.  37  :  Ly«.  c.  I'olfdrat.  p. 
«7'i.)  itcHiaaBc«l]rbedaiii»ciMitb«ik««AH>roi 
taak  an  aedw  pat  fal  tiM  triak  of  UM  X«yi4rH- 
pto*'  :  l-iit  »li  -llvr  ifi-'V  .■itt'  ii  '  iilv  n%  tlir  (!.«»<■*■ 
%nf%  at  the  Koyvrrai^  or  whether  they,  as  Puiiux 
•ttUM,  exMlad  fSk»  mAvmXtii  mm  and  finca,  in- 
»44*ad  of  the  pmctnn  is  nnrrrt.iin.  The  niiinl'cr 
of  the  cMwoi,  :i<i  weii  an  liiatol  the  KtryurrAl^  yi,3A 
ten,  one  beinsr  token  fnm  emy  trib*.  (Phot.  «.  r. 
MMwou  and  Harpodnrt.  i.  «.  AtfYArrat)  The 
XiTfttrral  were  appointed  by  the  tetiate,  and  cboaen 
by  I  ^t  ;  whether  the  tC^woi  w  .  rc  iik<  wk-  chonen 
bj  lot  it  nneertiiin,  for  Fbotiiu  luca  aa  expnaaion 
AmwtA  fnm  (lot),  whilt  Petln  (Titt.  99) 

l^iatn    tfiii'.  til-'    fWuKoi  wpjcrcu^iorrrai,  mil.  tum 

A^ytrrstf,  according  to  which  thej  were  like  th«  a»- 
icMon  af  Uw  aidMOs;  tka  htlcr  aeeani,  however, 

(M-rno«  tn  he  mnn-  cmrsirtent  and  more  probable. 
HTer>'  c^^wirax  had  two  aaneuor*  (vdp«8po4).  (See 
Bockh,  /*mA/.  £boa.  TitnMinn,  Grirrk.  Staatn. 
p.  323,  &c ;  I  lemHUMi,  /Wit  AaHf.  o/dmerr,  §  1 54 ; 
!!kh5Riann,  Jmr.  pmU.  (tram.  p.  239,  dec) 

The  fint  trar- »  of  lir.s  truly  cli-morratie  imtltu- 
tion  an  generaiiy  found  in  the  aatabiisiunaat  of 
tb«  anhonship  (Vx^  ImMawt)  inataad  of  the 
ki'ijU  |Miw,r,  by  the  Attic  nr>M?»s  (Pans.  iv.  l ). 
It  wai  from  this  ttata  of  dvpviidence  of  thf  first 
BHigktoatei  upon  th<>  order  of  the  aeblea  th.it,  in 
tfic  rnnr«e  t.f  tiittr-,  the  regular  euthyne  aroae.  Sirai- 
iux  uijiiituiiwia  were  e«tabli«hed  in  several  otnor 
trpublica  of  Oreece.  (ArisL  Po/U.  vi.  5  ;  Wacha- 
mmb,  U^Om  Altmk,  i.  p.  4 1 9,  &c  2d.  ed.)  ( 

EXAOCyOES  DIKE'  (/(oTtrrilt        a  auit 

•■(f  a  pi;ljl!c  nature,  \*hi(h  iiDC^it  be  irist itiitt-d 
a{:aiust  one,  who,  aaauming  to  act  aa  the  protector 
^irfjpiaff)  of  ao  Atheniaa  wooian,  bimrimI  iMf  to  a 

fivr'  ii,n)vr  in  a  forciL'^i  Initd.  This  was  cwtnry  tn 
Jaw,  uilcniuuriagc  wilb  jUiliu  bving  a  general 
rale)  prohibited.  In  the  speech  of  Demottbenes 
l^ainst  Timocratet  (p.  763),  he  is  cli.iriii  d  with 
harinif  told  hia  siatcr  to  a  Corcyrean,  on  prctc'iicf 
of  (giving  her  in  iiiairiiig&  (Meiers  AtL  Prtf. 
p.  350.)  (C.ILK.J 

EXAIRE'8E09mKE'(ir«>p'M«f  MMUXwas 
an  aitinii  V(ro-.ij.'lit  t-)  r.-<i>v,  r  i!.»ii;.itri'S'  fir  the  at- 
tempt to  deprive  tho  plaintiff  of  bia  slave  ;  not 

wiMra  tha  Mbrfm  dwod  «  ^ 
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flnvo.  >sut  whew  he  i»»v  rt<  «l  him  to  be  a  frrfnuui. 
As  tiie  condition  nf  sLu«fy  at  AUmus  incajAciuteii 
*MBK>  tak.-  a  ;y  l<-^l  i««p  hi  hit  ttWII  pefWMI,  if 
a  npatad  alare  wished  t»  rreoirer  bia  rivhu  as  a 
(Vwuiaii,  he  eoold  only  do  it  by  tbe  assistance  of 
oTi,'  wlio  wa*  himsvlf  a  frreman.  He  then  )Mit 
himself  ondtar  tba  pntadiaa  of  aach  a  pmaa,  who 

fffpfax,  tn  li'fti.it^  in  f.ViJ.'-«r*».  If  t'i<>  ir-.;i>:«  r 
twu^bt  Ui  reclaim  hioi,  he  proceeded  to  take  manual 
poa«euiun,  Aryaar  ttt  SotfAciu'.    A  fumwrny 

sUve  nii)(hi  at  any  tiiiie  1,  n  ■/(  d  ly  rn.nt  r, 
either  in  the  open  stru  t  ar  hi'rt,  cacvjjI  ut  a 
Baoctoary.  If  the  fnend  or  person  who  harbourrd 
tbe  sUva  Mat  ta  eoMBtc  tha  Barter^  rinht,  tha 
proper  caaiaa  wai  ta  fa  with  hua  htian  tha  n»> 

t;i-trat»  ,  .Hid  eiw  »<(.iintv  (  irtlir  ^iilueuf  tbe  »1av« 
and  coats,  ia  caac  a  court  of  law  ahottU  dacida 
nfKmi  hbk  Tbe  twajthttati  vha  tadk  cB|niiiaBC* 

i>(  ih'-  i:A'.x->i'  UTU  tfii-  ill.  li'in.  \»  h.Ti^  a  ru;iii  iltimed 
to  be  a  cituvn  ;  ihc  jiMkukOxit,  where  he  claimrd 
to  baaaali^-n  freemm.  It  waa  tha  daty  of  tba 
archnn  or  pnlemarch  to  set  the  man  at  lilwrtr 
pemi*mi«  litf.  In  th  -suit  that  followed,  the  plaint  ilT 
had  to  proTe  his  title  to  tbe  owitership  of  tha 
tkvt%  and,  if  xnrrraaftU,  obtained  aacb 
tiaa  ai  the  j  iry  <  boaa  ta  awafd ;  th<t  heinf  a 

TiUTJTof  aybf,  rtlid   lulif  "f  the  T'Li'l'"*  In  ih.'  n 

to  the  atate.  (l»eiu-  c  ImnH-t.  p.  1328.)  A  verdict 
far  tha  plaiatMF  drew  with  it.  as  a  necessary  eMi> 

sff:rir-Tir,-»,  thf  ad  i.lis  ;>ti'i:i  <,(  tht'  nu-nvr^hlj.,  :\..A 
he  wuuld  be  rniiliod  tn  tak<-  |">v-ti>^iuu  „i  t.«a 
sbve  iomediatal J :  howeve  r,  the  sUve  had 
oscapad  fal  tha  maaatbae,  and  evidence  of  sorb 
fact  wer»  prodaced,  tbe  jorr  wntild  iinduibly  tnko 
ih.u  iiiti'  I  i  i«id. Tiuion  in  e«tiniatin^  the  danuif^e  . 

If  th«  iricad,  in  reaiiAiiig  the  captare  of  tba 
■lave,  had  Had  aetaal  ▼ioleBe»«  ha  was  mbject  ta 
.1  X.'it)  jStoiwr.  Ar  d  if  tbe  mi-diiant  nmst'-r  had 
inVi&k  in  the  i{.  iiK%  the  injured  party  might 
maintain  an  action  aftninst  him  fi>r  the  att<-mpled 
seixure.  (Lys.  e.  I\utcl.  p.  734,  wuh  Hriskc's 
n<»te  ;  D«'in.  c  Setter,  p.  liWfl  ;  IlariK«ir,  *.  r. 
'Htupiattn,  and  'hyti  ;  Meier,  Att,  Prur.  p.  3!M.) 

In  a  speech  of  Isocmtas  {IVaptt*  p.  3t>l ),  tha 
defendant,  a  banker,  from  whaoi  it  U  sought  to  re- 
cover 11  di'jxwit,  I*  ch.iri,'<'d  with  hn»  iiu*  a»s-'rted 
the  freedom  of  bis  own  slave,  in  order  to  urcveut 
his  beinfr  ecaniaed  br  torture  reapeettnf  tha  mm 
of  tnoiu  y  d.-jn'Mt-  d  in  his  hands.  This  if  r^marV-- 
otl   two  ;u-(nmit«;  tirst  (os  McicT  oh»<-|v»-»), 

l>.t-iits"  It  n  '  liii  to  prove  that  one  n<it  tbe  owner 
of  tbe  slave  could  bring  the  i^.  tlxyf,  if  he  had  an 
interest  in  the  matter  ;  secondly,  lict-ause  it  waa 
optional  with  n  r..:in  tn  give  up  his  slave  to  tha 
torture  or  not,  the  refusal  beins  only  matter  of  olf 
HTvatioR  to  the  jury  ;  and,  therefore,  it  apjK>.-u-i 
strmirv  tliat  any  osic  nhniild  have  r<'i'ir-<-  (•>  a 
mcsaiiurc,  the  result  uf  which  (if  iucce-xful)  would 
be,  to  deprive  him  of  bis  propertr.  [C.  R.  K.) 
EXAUCTORA'TIO.  [I  Nrnnxt-;  ] 
EXADGURATIO  is  tin:  olI  u{  thaii^iii}i  a 
aacred  thing  uito  a  pnifime  one,  or  of  tjtkiii);  a  way 
from  it  the  sacred  ehaiaetar  which  it  had  reorived 
by  inauguratio,  aaaaaqatia,  ■>  dadieaUa.  That 

sut'li  an  act  was  jn-rfonn  i  by  the  au(,nir9,  aiul 
never  without  consulting  tbe  pleaoure  of  the  goda 
by  anguriaiB,  ta  implied  in  tha  name  iiaeK  <Li«w 
i.  55,  v,  54  ;  Dionys.  Hal.  Anttq.  Rum.  iii.  p,  •JO'J, 
ed.  Sylbtug  :  Cato.  tip.  i-'uL  s.  e.  Srtitithum.) 

TtiTfLti,  iiMpth^  Md  ailMr  eonaicntad  fue^  at 
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woll  M  pciMti,  wtn  eoosidered  m  belooginig  to  the 
gods.    No  eonaecrated  place  whaterw  ooiiM  be 

ei>Iili<d  for  nriy  {>ri<rnn<.'  |>urp<isc,  or  doJiaited  to 
•uv  other  divioitjr  than  that  to  which  it  ori|piially 
beloilged,  witlMMit  being  preriotuly  exaugu rated  ; 
mod  priests  could  not         up  llu  ir  tacred  func- 
ttons,  or  (in  caa«  they  were  ubliged  to  live  in  celi- 
bacy) enter  into  matrimony,  without  iint  ondw- 
gniii^  tho  proceM  of  cxauguratio.  (fti  llitii,  ri.  7. 
4  ;  Jul.  CapitoL  Af.  AmUm.  J'iuLs.  c.  4.)  1^.6.} 
KXCH'PTIO.  [Actio.] 
EXCU'BIAE.    (CASTR.S  p,250.] 
EXCUBITCRES,  w  hi*  h  properly  meaiiBwtldi- 
nu  t)  or  soiitiiicl*  of  any  kind  (Ca*"*.  Hrll.  Golf.  vii. 
69)^  waa  the  name  more  particular! j  given  to  the 
■oldSera  of  tlw  eabert  who  gowM  u«  palace  of 
the  Roman  empprnr.     (Suet  N»r.  8,  Offi.  6.) 
I'beir  eommaodiug  oriicer  was  called  trUmnus  ac- 
MUtor.   {8nA  ChmL  42,  Net.  9.)    When  the 
emperor  went  to  an  entertainment  at  the  house  of 
another  person,  the  excubitores  appear  to  have  ac- 
companied him.  and  to  have  kepi  gwrdas  IB  bit 
ova  palace.  (Suet.  O'i.  4.) 

EXSDRA  (ii*ipa),  which  properly  signtfiet  a 
teat  out  f)f  doom,  caino  to  bo  n«'d  for  a  cliainh.T 
fiifllished  with  smti,  and  opening  into  a  portico, 
wboo  people  met  to  enjoy  convenatioa  t  ■»b  u 
the  room  which  Vitruviu*  describes  as  npcninsr  on 
to  the  pcriatyle  of  the  ^^noetviit/u  of  a  Grifk  hou»e 
[DoMus],  and  M  the  rooms  attached  to  a  gymna- 
siam,  which  wero  used  for  the  lect :iri-<«  and  dis- 
putations of  the  rhetoricians  and  ])hiIos<iphcra. 
[Gymnasium.  ]  The  fomx-r  class  of  ejcJrat 
Vitniviits  indeed  calls  by  another  name,  namely 
99pmn4t  or  vaarrdt,  bat  tbe  word  oceun 
in  Euripides  {Orrd,  1449)  In  this  seiisi',  and 
Pollux  mentions  the  words  rf{#ipai  and  waar^Att 
as  synonymouit  (vii.  1 2'i).  la  this  MOM  iho  WOfd 
nil:,'!ii  Ik-  tranxlatt'd  }-irl>ur, 

1  u  uld  Greek  the  word  A^<TX^  appears  to  have 
hod  a  similar  meaning  ;  bnt  the  ordinary  use  of 
tho  wQid ia fbrn Urger  aad  mom  public  plaoo  of 
leoort  tbta  tbo  ^ilpa.  [LxscitK.1 

Among  the  Romans  the  word  h.iii  :\  wider 
meaning,  answering  to  both  tho  tiroek  tenus,  «{«8pa 
•nd  Thu  it  it  not  onlj  laed  to  o^lituiy  n 

chamber  for  ordinarr  rttort  and  i"fiTiv'  r-.nf<ft  in  a 
private  house,  or  in  the  public  Uitha  and  gymnasia 
o{ien  to  the  sun  and  air,  (Vitruv.  v.  11  ;  vii.  9  ; 
Cic.  Orat.  iiL  A,  At  Nat.  Deor.  i.  6  ;  Varro,  R.  li. 
iii.  5  ;  Ulpian,  /%.  ix.  tit.  3,  leg.  5)  ;  but  the 
word  is  even  applied  to  the  hall  att-uhcd  to  the 
theatre  of  Pompoy,  which  was  used  as  a  place  of 
meeting  by  tho  MiMtou  (PJat.  BnL  14,  17) 
The  diminutive  «iiMAn>Ml  iJao  oeotta.  (Cic.  h-I 
Fam.  vii.  23.)  [P.  S.] 

EXEQE'TAE  {iirrmrtl,  interpreters  ;  on  this 
and  other  mejinin^^s  of  the  word  sec  Khunken,  a  l 
IHmami  Glossar.  p.  lU!',  &c),  is  the  name  of  tho 
Eumolpidae,  by  which  they  were  designated  a-) 
tho  ktacpraioiB  of  tho  lawi  (dating  to  religion  and 
of  Ao  eocKd  riteo.  (Demoalll.  Etutrg.  p.  lltiO  ) 
( Er.uoLPiDAE.]  They  wore  thus  at  Athens  tlie 
only  class  of  perscms  who,  in  some  measure,  rcsem- 
Uod  tho  RMBm  Jorbta ;  hntthokwa,  of  whieh  the 
ilrrflToi  were  the  intorjirclrrs,  were  not  writlm 
but  bonded  down  by  tmdition.  Plutarch  (7^. 
2h)  applies  the  term  to  the  whole  order  of  the 
Kupatridae,  though  properly  speaking  it  belonged 
only  to  certain  members  of  their  order,  ».  e.  the 
KuoHJpidae.  TbeKijaukgieBBi  MhD' O^V'X  » 
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accordance  with  tho  otymolo^cal  mnnii^  of  tba 
word,  states,  that  it  was  applied  to  any  interpreter 

oflawit,  whether  sacred  or  profime  ;  but  we  know 
tliat  nt  Athens  the  name  was  prtncipallir  applied  to 
three  members  of  tho  ftauty  of  too  EfUMlpMaiO 

(Suidas,  f.  r.),  whose  jirovince  it  was  tn  int.  rpret 
the  religious  aiid  c«n:mouial  laws,  the  signs  in  tho 
heavens,  and  the  oracles  ;  whence  Cicoo  {D»  Ltg. 
iu  27)  calls  them  rtH^omm  itUerpniet.  (Compare 
Pollux,  viii.  124  and  188  :  Plato,  Emthypkr.  p.  4,d.) 
They  hod  nl!>o  tu  perform  the  public  and  private 
expiatory  sacrificea,  and  were  nevM*  appointed 
arttboat  tho  MUtetiea  of  tho  Delphic  orade,  whcoeo 
they  were  called  Uu66xp^'^Toi.  (Tini.-ieiu,  Glonar. 
».  n.  'HmyifTvi :  coiupore  Meit;r,  l>e  iiomit  Iktmnal- 
p.  7  :  MOlhgr,  ad  AetekyL  Eumen.  p.  162,  &c.) 

Tlie  name  i^vyv^^^  was  also  applied  to  those 
persons  who  survod  as  guides  (cicerone)  to  the 
visitors  in  the  most  remarkable  towns  and  pkcoo 
of  Greece,  who  showed  to  strangers  the  curioiiities 
of  n  plac^,  and  explained  to  them  its  history  ajid 
antiiiiiitirs,    (I'aug,  i   iL  S  "J.) 

K  -sppcting  the  iinYV^*  °^  the  laws  of  Lycw- 
gos at  Sparta,  see  MitUer,  Dor. ia  11.  &  [US.] 
KXERCITO  RIA    ACTIO,   was  an    a.  t  r,n 

rted  by  the  edict  against  the  cxercilor  iwvia. 
tho  term  navis  wha  understixKi  any  vcss^*!, 
whether  tisi'd  for  the  navigation  of  river  ,  lakes, 
or  the  SMiu  The  exercitor  tiavis  is  the  p«>reou  \a 
whom  all  the  ship's  gains  and  earning! (otoMlUM* 
«l  rmlUm)  belong,  whother  he  is  the  owner,  or  hno 
hired  the  ship  ( per  owrofeoew)  from  the  owner 
for  a  time  di  finite  or  indefinite.  The  mai;i>.tet 
navis  is  he  who  has  the  care  ond  management  ol 
tho  thipi,  and  wao  oppoiDted  (pntrpimhu)  bjr  tho 
exercitor.  The  rxrrritor  was  Ixnnd  gcnemlly  by 
the  cttutnicti  of  the  niagister,  wlio  was  his  ngeiit. 
but  with  this  limitation,  that  the  contract  of  tho 
mogistor  must  be  with  reference  to  furthering  the 
object  for  which  he  was  appointed  ;  as,  for  instance, 
if  he  purchased  things  useful  for  the  navigBtiim  of 
the  ship,  or  entered  into  a  contract  .or  iacnmd 
expense  far  Ao  ■hip''s  repairs,  tho  ojivreiter  wao 
lionnd  by  such  contract:  the  terms  of  the  nuister's 
appointment  (prwyntitio)  accordingly  delermiao 
the  rights  of  third  portieo  againet  the  cxcteitor. 
If  tho  roagi>ter,  b.  ini;  apfwinted  to  m-inaue  th  ^ 
^hip  and  to  use  it  far  a  particular  purpose,  ustxl  it 
for  a  ditfcrent  purpose,  hb  omplojor  «Banotb<>und 
by  the  contract  If  there  were  sevend  magistri, 
without  any  partition  of  their  duties  (non  dirisui 
ii/flt:ii.>\  a  contract  with  one  was  the  same  as  a 
contract  with  all  If  tboco  were  ieventl  exor^ 
ci  tores,  who  appnnted  a  mmrister  oitber  oat  of 

their  own  numlxT  or  not,  they  were  s^evt-rallv  ati- 
svveniblc  (i»  tiduimu)  for  the  contracts  of  the 
mnu'iiiter.  The  contracting  party  might  havo  his 
action  eiih.T  against  the  exercitor  or  the  magiatec* 
so  lon<;  as  the  niagistcr  contiiuied  to  be  such. 

.\  ]>arty  might  hare  an  action  ex  delicto  ogninst 
an  exercitor  m  iMpoct  of  the  act  either  of  tbo 
magister  or  tho  lauDni^  hot  not  on  the  contract  of 
th  ■  vailors.  If  the  magister  sub>titiit.-d  a  px  r*j»n 
in  his  place,  though  be  was  forbidden  to  do  so,  tbo 
exercitor  would  atill  bo  bound  by  any  propt^  eon* 
tract  of  such  person. 

The  tc^rm  Nauta  pmperly  applies  to  ali  |>i>rsons 
who  are  engsiged  in  navigating  a  ship  ;  but  in  tho 
Praetor's  Edict  (Dig.  4.  tit  9.  s.  1 )  tbo  term  Nauta 
moans  Exercitor  (ytu  tuttxm  exercet), 

(1%  14.  tit.  1 ;  Poduii%  l»  21M.  D%L  il  CWi 
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ad  lUm  Xauiicam  pertinemitt  Commatt. ;  Abbott 
m  Skippimp^  Index,  JBmnoi»»r  Nmi$.)     [Q.  L.] 

EXK  RCITI'S  (trrpardi),  amy.  1  Orkkk. 
The  eariiest  notices  which  wc  posst-sa  ot  the  mili- 
tary art  MMBf  the  Oreeka  are  tboae  contained  in 
the  Hflnunc  poenuL  Tka  muttWid  atata  of  aociety 
in  the  fint  ages  of  Orasw,  lad  to  tb«  maiy  and 
Xenrral  cultivation  of  the  art  of  amis,  which  were 
habitually  wocn  for  defence,  eren  when  amreiaiTe 
wwim  WW  Ml  intaiuM.  (Time,  i  9.)  Bat  Hkm 
Homeric  poem*  contaio  an  ri:};Hi:?!on  of  combined 
miiitary  operatiout  in  their  eiuliest  ttagc  War- 
like aadcrtakinga  before  the  lime  described  in 
them  can  hare  been  little  elae  than  jpRdatorj 
inroads  (Bov^turtiu,  IL  xi.  667).  A  collection  of 
warriors  ezhil)iting  less  of  organisation  and  dis- 
di^iDe  than  we  lee  depicted  ia  tbt  Greciaa  troops 
bdbva  Tra^t  would  fcivdly  doMfvo  tiho  nma  of  m 
annj.  The  orj;;iniiation  which  we  we  there,  such 
as  it  was,  arose.  Dot  tnm  any  studied,  funuative 
^■ton,  bat  natural]/,  out  of  the  imperfect  con- 
stitution of  ft<Kicty  in  that  age.  Every  frceinan  in 
Lh»se  times  was  of  course  a  soldier  ;  but  when  all 
the  membeia  of  a  fiunily  were  not  needed  to  go 
non  «  oipodiCMi  under  tho  command  of  their 
ebiellaiB  or  tuBf,  tbooe  wlie  were  to  go  seem  to 

have  Iteen  selected  by  lot  (//,  x  4  Hi).  As  the 
confederated  states,  which  arc  represented  m 
takinfr  part  in  the  Trojan  war,  are  united  by 
icarcely  any  other  bond  than  their  participation  in 
ft  common  object,  the  different  boidies  of  troops, 
led  bf  their  respeetm  chieftains,  are  far  from 
betag  imtted  by  a  eoBunon  disdidine  under  the 
command-in-chief  of  Agamemnon.  Each  body 
obeys  its  o»ii  leader,  and  follow  *  hiiu  to  the  con- 
fiicty  or  remain*  inactiTe,  according  as  he  chooses 
to  minglo  in  tbe  figbt  or  not  AvAorHy  and 
ohedience  arc  regulntcd  mtrh  inrirr  liv  thi-  nr^ture 
of  the  circunistiUiccA,  or  by  tbe  relative  persoiuil 
distinction  of  the  chieflBiBii  than  bf  uy  kw  of 
military'  discipline.  Agtunemnon  sometimes  nrpes 
the  chieftaim  \o  engage,  not  by  commands,  but  by 
tannU  (//.  iv.  338,  &.c  368,  &c.).  Accordingly, 
Dothiitt  like  the  tactici  or  atiatcior  of  a  imilarly 
dieeiplned  wrmf  b  to  be  tncea  in  tlia  Homeric 

(Jestriptlons  of  liattle*.  Each  chieftain  with  his 
biHiy  gf  troops  acts  for  himself  without  reference 
to  the  movements  of  the  reet,  «nept  as  these 

furnish  occasion  fiT  n  ■v'"t'<»rn!i*  ntt;irk,  or,  v.lir-n 
hard  pressed,  call  lur  ouutouce  tnim  the  coninion 
leeling  of  brotherhood  in  nmft  The  wide  interval 
which  in  the  Homeric  age  separated  the  noble  or 
ebieftatn  from  the  common  freeman,  appears  in  as 
m.irked  a  manner  in  militan,',  as  in  civil  alT.iir^ 
The  former  is  distingaished  by  that  superior  skill 
and  ptoweee  in  An  neo  of  bio  ami,  wbieh  would 
naturally  result  from  the  eon«tant  practice  nf  war- 
like exercises,  for  which  his  station  gave  him  the 
kisnre  and  the  means.  A  single  hen  il  able  to 
pat  to  flijiht  a  whole  troop  of  common  snldiera. 
The  account  of  a  battle  consists  almost  entirely  of 
descriptions  of  the  single  combats  of  the  chiefs  on 
botk  aidet ;  and  tka  fortnno  of  tbe  day,  when  not 
osoiiuled  by  tbe  iulei vontkm  ef  the  gods,  is  de- 
cldi  li  liv  t!it'  individual  valour  of  \.\\c^r  }i. tdcs. 
Willie  tbe  mass  of  the  common  aoldien  were  on 
fMi,  the  diiefs  rode  in  ebariota  fCtmBiDs],  wUd 

•j'-inlTy  rf^Titnrnr  d  two,  onr  drive  and  one  to 
tighu  in  these  liiey  advanced  against  the  an- 
tagonists  whom  they  singled  out  for  encounter, 
imrliiig  ibieir  ifena  frm  tbdr  chanoti^ 
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bat  more  commonly  alighting,  as  they  drew  near, 
md  fighting  on  foot,  making  use  of  the  chariot  for 
pnrsuit  or  tlipht.  The  Greekn  did  not,  like  the 
ancient  Ilrit»us  and  several  nntiutis  of  the  Eui>t, 
tue  the  chariot  itself  as  an  instrument  of  warfare. 
Gavaky  wna  nnknown  «t  tkat  time  to  the  Oreeksi 
and  benenanshlp  bat  very  imrAj  practised  ;  the 
linr^fs  of  Homer  are  the  chiefta  r  ^  wi  n  ride  in 
chariot*.  These  chiefs  are  drawn  up  iu  the  imat 
ef  Ae  bottle  emy  {H  ir.  297,  wp^paxoi,  «^e|ttd> 
X*o6ai)  ;  and  frwjuetitly  the  foot  soldiers  se.^m  to 
have  done  nothing  but  watch  the  single  coml>iiM 
of  their  leaders,  forming,  kl  two  opposite,  parallel 
lines,  something  answering  to  a  ring  (ipicot  iroAl. 
Aioto,  IL  iv.  299)  within  which  the  more  important 
single  combats  are  fought     How  they  got  the 

cbariota  out  of  the  way  when  the  foot  soldiera 
mm  to  doe»  upmMn  (at  fn  IL  it.  497,  &c.)  is 

not  described. 

Though  so  little  account  is  u&ually  made  of  the 
cemaoa  loldicn  (wpvX^ct,  //.  xi.  49,  siL  77X 
Homer  ofeni?  nally  lays  considerable  stress  on 
their  orderly  and  cumpjict  array  ;  Nestor  and  Me- 
ncstheiu  are  honourably  distinguished  by  tbe 
inttket  iminltrcf  Xdwv  {IL  ii.  463,  iv.  293,  dccX 
Tbe  tfoepe  were  natomny  drawn  up  in  separate 
bodies  nccordinf?  to  their  ditTereiil  natiiuM.  It 
would  appear  to  be  rather  a  restoration  of  the  old 
arrangement,  than  a  new  claseificatien,  when 
NesUjr  {It.  iL  362)  recomnicTi^s  Aci^iv  mnon  to 
draw  tlie  troops  op  by  tril)€9  and  phratries. 
Armngrd  in  these  natural  divisions,  the  foot  soU 
diers  were  drawn  up  in  densely  compacted  bodies 
{mmivtA  ^<fAa77<s)  shield  close  to  ebiefd, —  hel« 
met  to  helmet- — man  to  man  (//.  xiii.  I. TO,  xvi. 
212,  &c).  In  these  nuu■e^  though  not  usually 
commencbf  the  attadc,  they  frequently  offer  n 
powerful  resistance,  even  to  distinptiished  heroes 
(as  Hector  II.  xiii.  145,  dtc,  comp.  xvii.  267,  ilo4, 
&C-,  aciii.  ;v.W),  tbo  dense  array  of  their  s]>eara 
forming  a  bairii  r  not  easily  broken  through.  Tho 
signal  for  advojicc  or  retreat  was  not  given  by  m- 
struments  of  any  kind,  but  by  the  voice  of  the 
leader.  A  lead  voice  waa  oonaeqoaiily  an  im- 
portant matter,  and  tbe  epithet  0oi|r  ttynife  ia 
common.  The  trumpet,  however,  was  iiot  abso- 
lutely unkno%m  {H.  xviii.  219).  Respecting  the 
armour,  offensive  and  defensive,  sec  Arma. 

Under  the  king  or  chicfuin  who  commands  hia 
sepamie  contingent  we  commonly  find  subordinate 
chiefs,  who  command  smaller  divisions.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  it  is  altogether  accidental 
or  not,  that  these  are  frequently  live  in  number. 
■r!ii;-  tlie  Myrmidons  of  Achilles  are  divided  into 

five  rrix'tt  each  of  5U0  men.  Five  chiefs  cummuid 
Ae  Boeotinna  t  idd  Ae  whoto  Trojsn  army  ii 

formed  in  five  divisions,  each  nndrr  three  leaders. 
{II.  iv.  295,  dec,  xvi.  171~ly7,  iL  494,  e».c.,  xii. 
87 —  1 04.)  The  term  i^o7{  is  applied  either  to 
the  whole  army  (as  //.  vi.  6),  or  to  these  smaller 
divisions  and  subdivisions,  which  are  also  called 
ot/x**  and  wipyoi. 

When  M  enemy  waa  ekun,  it  was  tho  universal 
praetiee  to  stop  and  strip  off  bia  arma,  wbieb  wero 

carefully  preserTcd  by  the  victor  as  tro]ihie!i.  Tho 
division  of  tbe  booty  generally  was  arranged  by  the 
lender  of  the  troops  fiir  whom  a  portion  was  set  aside 
as  an  homrary  wrescnt  i.  392,  368,  ix. 

328,  xi.  703).  The  recovery  of  the  dead  bodies  of 
the  slain  was  in  the  Homeric  age,  as  in  all  Inter 
timeii  n  point  of  the  greatest  iDporUHMC,  and  fro> 

1  1 
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qucntlj  either  kd  to  a  fierce  contest,  or  was  eifected 
by  the  poymeotaf  ■  heavy  ransom  (Kiipke,  Kriegt- 
tctii'u  (iiT  Ciriichrn  in  fit  roist'fien  ZcttnIUr;  W«ch»- 
mulb,  Hellen.  AUertkumtk.  vol  ii.  1 10  ;  Orote, 
//ybfy  i/On«M,  ToL  a  p.  ]  4 1 ). 

After  the  heroic  nge  considerable  impulse  was 
given  to  the  cultiTation  of  the  military  art  by  the 
cangnBrti  of  tba  Thiwl'mis  (the  first  Grecian 
people,  apparently,  that  employed  caTolry,  to  the 
use  of  which  their  conquests  were  probably  in 
great  part  owin^)  and  Doriann,  ammig  the  latu-r 
of  wbom  the  art  of  war&re  was  eadiest  reduced  to 
•jraten.  TbediiiiiietkttorbwTy  andlifrlittuiMd 
foot  soldiers  of  course  took  its  ri-i"  w  iih  the  1k>- 
ginnings  of  military  serrice,  the  ^rcr  class  beii^ 
unable  to  fCttVid*  thcniMlvM  wKh  the  WM  cA- 
rirtit,  Init  more  costly  weapons  of  those  who  were 
belter  off  thai)  ihi-uificlvc*.  Political  considerations 
tended  to  make  the  distinction  more  marked  and 
qratamatie.    Tka  ajatam  of  miLharj  caatei  was 
indeed  unknown  omonf  the  Oneka,  titough  aoai»> 
tliiii'^'  ;',ii-'A.  iii.L:  ll',(>  siiii'-  purjKiso  existed  in  thf 
earliest  tiaies,  when  tile  nubies  and  their  more 
{NHMduite  dependants  and  retainers,  having  greater 
l.'i«nn'  for  tlic  cultivation  of  skill  in  the  use  of 
arms,  and  greuttr  utt-iuis  for  procuring  tht^oi,  were 
separated  in  that  reupcct  by  a  wide  inttnrvol  from 
the  lower  claaa ;  while  ooBTonoly,  aulitaiy  supe- 
riority was  the  ttoet  direct  neana  of  eecuring 
political  sai)riinacy.    Hence,  as  soon  as  the  tiis- 
ttnction  between  the  nobles  (the  privileged  class) 
md  the  oommonlty  (dearaa)  vM  eeta&lialied,  it 
became  the  object  of  the  former  to  prerrnt  the 
latter  fmiQ  placing  themselves  on  a  par  with  them 
in  BfUtary  strength,  and  so  the  uao  of  tlw  JbU 
armour  of  the  hearyninned  m£uitry  was  Naefted 
by  the  former  for  themselvea  ;  and  when,  in  times 
of  distrcM.  it  was  found  necessary  to  entrust  tin- 
demus  with  fiUl  aniKmi^  tlw  reaitlt  «'as  not  un- 
oanmoiilf  ft  rovetirtkiD  («  ww  n  lone  degree  the 
case  at  Mytilene,  Thuc  iii  27).    Rut  in  the  de- 
moeniei<>«  this  distindiofi  aa  rctgords  the  kinds  oi 
service  depended  morrfy  Vjpoil  tho  glWter  or  less 
ability  of  the  citixens  to  pmnire  arms.    In  the 
Greek  commonwealths  all  thuse  who  enjoyed  the 
privileges  of  citisens  or  freemen  were  held  bound 
to  aerre  aa  aoldien  when  called  npoo,  and  were 
pnrided  wHh  snna  end  tnuned  in  niDitwy 
ciscs  as  a  ninttrr  i  f  v  urse.    The  modem  system 
of  standing  armies  was  fureign  to  Greek  habits, 
and  would  havo  been  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of 
the  different  commonwealths,  though  somcthinn 
of  the  ki  id  may  be  seen  in  the  body  guards, 
usually  of  menemuj  troofMi  kept  bj  ^nurta. 
The  mmrmnm  In  the  nqr  of  Alesander  of 
Phene  fenned  a  eoniidemble  ainiy.  Practically 
too,  from  tho  continuity  of  the  warlike  operations 
in  which  they  were  engaged,  the  armies  of  PbUip 
and  Alexander  of  MaeecuNi,  and  tbdr  nweeseaci, 
became  standing  armies.    The  thonsiind  XoydZti 
at  Argus  ^riiuc.  v.  b'7)  and  the  sacred  band  ut 
Thebes  (Piut.  PeU>p.  18  ;  K.  F.  Hermann,  Grieeh. 
Staaisalterth.  §  lUI  note  2)  wore  not  considerable 
enough  to  be  called  armies.    The  employment  of 
mercenary  troops  might  have  led  to  the  use  of 
alaiiding  armies,  had  it  not  been  that  the  oae  of 
them  dMmcteibed  tho  decUno  of  the  Orcdan 
states,  so  that  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
their  employment,  aim  rendered  it  impossible  to 
IMOvide  the  resources  for  their  maintenance,  ex- 
cept when  they  were  innodiatelf  needed.  Still, 
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as  m  the  caae  of  tho  Scjthian  bowaai  at  Athens, 
individiml  oorpe  of  meteenariee  might  he  regtdorly 

raa:ntaini  d.  Slaves  were  Lnt  rarely  trusted  vviili 
amis,  and  when  it  was  the  case,  they  were  osoall/ 
mannmitted.  Tlie  Oredc  anniea  ■ecordii^pr  WCTO 
national  armies,  reiomblinir  rather  the  milltM  tfaSB 
the  regular  armies  of  modem  times. 

In  all  the  stalM  of  Greece,  in  the  earliest  no  fci 
later  times,  the  general  type  of  their  military  or- 
ganisation was  the  phalanx^  a  body  of  troops  in 
dose  army  with  a  lnn|;  ^jK^ar  as  their  principal 
wrapon.   it  was  among  the  Dorians,  and  eq>ectally 
among  the  Spartans,  that  this  type  was  moot  rigidly 
adhered  to.    The  strenj,ih  of  their  military  array 
consisted  in  the  heavy-anned  infantry  (<^\itoi}. 
They  attached  comparatively  small  importance  to 
their  cavaln,-,  which  was  always  inferior  (Xen. 
HeUen.  vi.  4.  §  10).    Indeed,  the  TliessalLaiia  and 
Doeotians  were  the  only  Greek  people  who  dis- 
tinguished themselTOS  mneh  lor  tbek  omdiyt 
searcely  mry  other  statM  had  tonitorfei  adafitwl 
for  the  evolutions  of  cavalry.    The  J^fwirt.m  artnv, 
08  described  by  Xeuopbon,  was  probably  in  all  its 
XBtm  fcatures  the  same  that  it  was  m  tao  tone  o£ 
Lycurgus.    The  institntinri!  of  that  lawpiTer  con- 
verted the  body  of  Spartan  citiMns  iuu>  a  kind  of 
military  brotherhood,  whoso  almost  sole  occupatioil 
was  the  JF^^otn  of  mrlike  and  athletic  excrcisea. 
The  whole  life  of  a  Spartan  was  little  else  than 
either  the  prep;iratioii  for  or  the  practice  of  war. 
The  result  was,  that  in  the  strictness  of  their  dis- 
dpline,  tho  nredMen  and  fiwilil^  with  which  ther 
p<  rfomied  their  military  pTolntion?,  aiul  t^  l' 
and  power  with  which  they  used  their  weapunA, 
the  Spomau  ware  unrivalled  among  tho  Oradti^ 
so  that  they  seemed  like  real  masters  of  the  nrt  of 
war  (TfxvlTaf  T»r  iroX«^Km'),  while  in  com- 
parison with  them  other  Greeks  appeared  mere 
tiros  (ovrotrxc^MtfT^kr  tmt  irrjpaTiomicwi',  Xen, 
Rep.  Ijatwd.  zin.  f  6  ;  Plat  FOop.  23).  The 
heavy  amied  infantry  of  the  Spartan  annies  was 
competed  partly  of  genuine  Spartan  citisens,  parti j 
of  Perioeci  (e.  g.  Thueyd.  iv.  U,  comp.  Qroteit  Hitt. 
of  Gneee^  vol.  ii  p  4.9'?V    In  later  times,  as  the 
number  of  Spartan  citizens  dccrta^td,  the  rcrioeci 
constituted  the  larger  portion,  a  fact  which  renders 
nagatoi^  all  attempts  to  oonncct  the  numbers  of 
the  dtTisions  of  Ute  amrr  with  the  political  divi- 
sions of  the  Spartan  citizens.     Every  Spartan 
citizen  was  liable  to  militvy  service  (^^ifyoiysi) 
from  the  ago  of  twsBi^  to  tho  igo  of  abc^  yean. 
Those  beyond  that  aje  were,  however,  sometimes 
employed  in  the  less  arduous  kinds  of  service  -— 
at  at  MaaUneia,  where  they  had  charge  of  tha 
baggage  (Thnc  v.  72).    On  the  occasion  of  any 
military  expedition,  the  kings  at  first,  and  afWr- 
wards  the  ephors,  made  proclamation  what  class, 
according  to  agei,  were  to  go  on  the  expedition 
(t4      th  h  Isi  OTpnrf  jcffSat,  Xen.  Rtp.  Lm.  xi 
§  2)  a?,  for  etaniple,  all  citizens  between  twenty 
and  thirty,  or  t>etwt:eii  twenty  and  thirty-five  &.c 
(Tck  l4Ka  d^*  l}Snt«  va  -KtvmiMHM      iff  nt,  &c ). 
Wlien  in  the  field,  the  troops  ■were  drawn  up  in 
souic  uuuuur  aciordrng  to  their  aijes,  so  that  for 
any  special  service,  those  of  a  particular  age  might 
be  separated  and  emidoyed  (Xen.  ildlmu  iv.  4. 
§  16,  5.  §  15,  16).    <>n  one  occasion  (&  c.  418), 
on  a  sudden  emeruency,  when  proLably  th"re  was 
not  time  to  collect  the  Perioeci,  all  the  citizens  of 
the  military  age  were  called  forth  (11in&  T.  64). 
Tha  paUtical  and  mililMy  divUsna  ^  lha 
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5{nttaaB  wcce  niized  ap  togrtfacr  ia  mm*  v»y 
vkiek  it  fa  art  aHf  to  wmr^L   TW  wM»  life 

of  a  Spartan  was  [ki-i.v^d  in  tlii-  <ll«<;j.?  i  if  of  a  ktml 
•£  OBtpL  'i  b«  cttaifttt  au'««c4  Uj^ciL<  r  m  c->rii- 
and  ilept  w  a  aort  of  bamckt.  1 1  aff^-nn 
fron  XaMiph4m  (Aqa.  I^ae.  zi.)  tkal  the  whole 
budr  of  citiaou  of  military  afie  waa  dinded  into 
nx  diTisiona  called  ftifot  (wvAiruial  fUpai  he 

A^X"  two  vfrr^KoxTTiMf  ^ii^tokni  hy  WMtnn- 
mmw^if0f%  mA  •wr^varr^t  into  two  4imtf*arnu 

{htmii'^  hx  fTi'im'tnrrfu ).    Tiip  lyuuaziai  w.  r<- 

tofrrther  bj  a  com  moo  oath  (vd^if  f » 
ly^ytarai,  tiflffck  «.  e.).    '1  heae  war* 
Berptr  dirwiit  af  tnopt  enga^d  in  artoa) 

military'  •■■tji«'(iitlon».  Thr  v.h',]r  Uidy  of  cit-/ti'it» 
at  att  tiuaea  fioniied  aa  amy,  whcibwr  thty  were 

porttoa  of  then  were  dt-tached  on  fin  l.-n  n'-rxlec. 
Herodota*  (L  6.^)  ipemka  of  enomotic^^  iruuMdei*, 
■rfajraaitia  as  militaiy  di^iaiona,  and  we  learn  that 
the  polemarrbs  preaided  over  the  pahlic  tables 
( Piut.  Lj^e.  I  '2).  When  a  portion  of  the  citix«'Da 
w^  aent  oat  on  fureign  aervice,  the  annr  that  they 

db  'mm  mmmi  M^SkTSi^oM  af 

the  entire  miiitarr  Ibff-  of  Sparta,  i.  e.  of  the 
ortiiw  bad/  of  citizens  ol  military  bkb.  Aa  has 
dinaJj  him  remarked,  an  arfay  acM  m  Imtifn 
iervice  consisti<*<i  ('I*  (.iti/'-us  Ki'faTfTi  certain  ^cs, 
detcimined  accurdini,'  to  xhe  niuuher  of  soldien 
ited.  80  tk>ti  85  it  wnuki  #eeni,  every  eno- 
af  the  gmunk  btdj  amA  aat  aastsiD  p*- 
•f  its  inmlwn  ftc  tka  aspaditMai  in 
quektion,  wiiu  (with  hmuil-  Pi-riix-vi)  fi.riii  >!  an 
raiimrii      the  amy  ao  aent ;  and  the  detad^ 

■MBt  t/t  dHNW  ttNnrtiM  wludl  fctUMd  ft  flMtM  vf 

the  wb'-l"  IhxIv  '»r  titi/<Ti«,  foruinl  C iifipr.n-ntlT)  a 
awni  ot  the  iu-iity  mi  aefTice.  All  the  accuoiits 
ifait  ««  hBTe  of  Spnrtan  military  nparatiaw  iadi* 
cate  that  the  Periocci  who  aerred  as  heary-amicd 
(oldien,  formed  integral  members  of  the  different 
diri«ki:i»  tn  v^hich  they  were  attached  ;  so  that  an 
aanmiit  ia » penlwiaatya,  4ft,  ia  iJm  field,  waold  con- 
tain a  Mdntiar  of  aaUsori  wba  4i4  nrt  Moni;  to 

t'.o  i.-iirr>'^r>  >n(l:ii;»  l.'ira'T  linUloi  *  of  tin-  \\  lii,lc 
budy  of  citiicns  of  military  iae.    1  iurlwaJl  {J/t*t. 
Ormmt'^wLi,  appbii)  tetfca  of  thirty  families 

).f-ir:;^  rfprfi'i'nti''{  in  the  armif  \i\  thirt\  miliiu  m  ; 
aa  idea  U>Ul\y  at  varuuuc  wilh  aU  the  attiuuiiu 
that  we  have,  gfpaaing  a  family  la  eoaaist  of  a 
fiaher  and  thm  if  the  htttar  mra  above 
twenty,  and  the  fitther  not  aboiv*  fixty  yeam  of 
ajr»',  all  w<hi1i!  Im-  ft>jl<ln'rs  lialil<'  tn  I'e  c;illi<i  (ait 
tat  active  service  at  any  time  ;  and  accordint;  to 
tta  fiBHaof  tha  af^e  prodatmed  hy  the  q>b»rs, 
one,  two,  three,  or  ali  "f  tfn  ni  riii.;^it  »alli d  r-ut 
at  oncf*.  Th?  strength  of  a  mom  on  actual  »cfvic«.*, 
of  course,  \  ^iried,  aManB^I^  la  cfaaUMtancea.  To 
jiiilut>  hy  the  nam^  p-'nteoostyt, the  normal  number 
oi  mora  wuuld  hare  been  400  ;  but  500,  600, 
and  900  are  mentioned  as  the  number  of  men  in  a 
BMMra  OB  difiHent  occasions  (Plut  I'tltip.  16  t  Xao. 
HdOm.  W,  6.  8  11,  12,  Tu  4.  §  12  :  SeboL  mi 
Time,  T.  66  ;  DlkI.  xv.  ;V2,  5^c.  ;  MUllcr,  Dorian*, 
iii.  12.  I  2,  note  t).  I  hat  these  Twiations  arose 
fran  wiatians  in  the  number  of  Spartan  dtnam 
ffiiM*  h  ftach  and  OndMr^  iTaiyrfiyMrffs,  t. 
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/^Mdw),  ia  an  aanimpcinn  which  Waraa  ««t  af 
ainbt  tba  fPopattfaa  «r  citfaaM  calM  «W  aad  the 

iiur.ilwr  of  Pen«>rci  in  thf  ani;y.  fOf  the  '2H*2 
^K'U  - 1 -iumed  snIJiors  who  »urr*  tiil<.  r<  4  ml  8|ihnc- 
irr.Ji,  I'JO  w«fc  t^iartani,  Tbur.  iv.  38.  At  the 
battle  of  Plataeae,  one  half  of  the  heavy-armed 
aoldirra  of  the  l^redaemonians  were  Spartan*.) 
When  in  the  Acid,  each  inoni  of  infantry  was  at- 
Mndad  bgr  a  aM«a  a(  <a*alry, consisting  at  the  nxvl 
^  loo  BNB,  and  emaaaded  by  on  hippamtott 
'  IrrmffAsar^ii,  Xen.  /A'Vm.  iv.  4.  ?!  H",  .">.  I  1. 
I'lutiudi  {l^'iZ)  m>ntions  B«]uadrti(is  (ovA«^l 
of  hfty,  Bwy  poaaiUy  be  the  mna  tfivUoa^ 
It  i«  n'lt  ra*v,  h->wrrer,  U*  *r.^  in  \v*i,it  ri  iiiifi'-r  t*i« 
kavuiry  tuuUl  ii<»ve  l>c*ti  iLuo  ajjjjcrtioned,  or  how 
each  mora  of  caTalry  could  have  **  bakagad  la  a 
of  tafaatrv  without  being  in  cUiae  ronnectiun 
it*  (n  MHIlrr  sayn).  The  carmlry  Sf«>iii8 
ir:»T.'1v  t'.};A%.-  U  •■11  .  .i  t'<  [tmti'ct  the  tianks, 

and  but  Utile  re{(ard  was  uud  to  it.  TW  carpa  af 
MO  hwtSt  (llarod.  viiL  194)  ftnaed  a  aoH  of 
Wy-i;.ian1  f^r  V.i>-  kini?,  and  rfM.«i.tr.i  of  the 
tia.ver  of  the  Toung  auhliera^  i  bough  called 
hoTMM^tbajr  teght  aa  laat  iXm.M^lm9.  iv. 
8  :^.> 

Tbocydidea  in  his  accoant  of  the  battle  of  Man> 
tineia  (t.  68)  describes  the  hafwlaaianiiiau  army 
aa  divided  into  aavaa  locbi,  aacb  wwlatahy  fear 
panlMoi^yeai  and  aadl  fMntMaatya  fear  efmnetia^ 

with  thirty-two  men  in  vm  h  ;  »i  ilat  tfc  I  .  f m 
here  is  a  body  of  512  n>ea,and  u  commanded  by 
a  polemaivh.  It  is  dear*  thtfefenv  that  tke  larbvt 
of  ThDcydidca,  in  this  instancf,  nn*wen  to  the 
mois  of  Xciiophon.  As  on  thm  ocnuion,  th« 
peniccostys  cmiuiiiied  four  iaatead  of  twa  na^ 
■Btiae,  and  aa  faur  penlmislyea  wen  thrown  tngc» 
tber  into  ana  dlvisioi),  Thticydidea  may  hare  been 
I1  >I  to  <:i1I  tiiis  divi«ion  n  b>chus,  aa  briri^  next 
above  the  pentccstya,  tbaagh  it  «raa»  in  feet,  a 
ttM»  camanded  by  a  pntcfnaich  (Tbiriwall,  I. «. 

p.  44A  ;  ri'iiip  Ancild  -mi  Tlinr.  v.  t)8).  Aii-totlo 
appears  t«>  um.  the  terms  l<«ihus  and  mora  indis- 
criminately (Aa«4*«r  tMAir.  Fr.  S  nnd  6  ;  Photiiis 
s. r.  K6xot).  The  aufrvestion  of  Aniold  {I.e.)  that 
one  of  the  seven  locin  •{K>k<-n  of  amsistrd  of  the 
Uraaidi-an  aoldirra  and  N<i>danHid*is  who  wotild 
ooC  be  taken  aocoitni  ot  in  tbe  oidiiaary  di«iaiona 
of  tbe  SfMulaa  fbreea,  ia  not  nntikely,  mni  maiM 
I  t'XI'lnin  the  <li-i  n  jmin  v  lir'twi  .'u  tin'  iminb.T  of 
I  tocbi  (or  morae^  tim,  and  the  ordiuarY  nunitter  of 
I  six  morae  ;  but  even  inde|icad«atiy  01  it,  no  diffi- 
(  ulty  ii'-cd  be  felt  with  rvapect  to  tbnt  jiat  tii  nl.ir 
poiat,  aa  the  whole  ornuigeinent  of  tiic  Uui  ^m  an 
that  occasion  was  a  defiorture  from  the  onlinaiy 
divisions  It  waa  not  tmivenally  the  caae  that  aa 
army  waa  inad»  np  of  six  Bmrae  and  twenty^fimr 
-■riiiiary  ]<k}i\.  (In  one  occasion,  wr  hear  of 
twelve  iochi  (Xca.  UHitm.  riL  4.  |  20,  comp. 
§  37),  each  «r  abont  lOO  mat,  Tbe  Neodamodct 
Mrr.'  iK.t  uMKiHv  inrmpoiBitd  b  iIm  mfat  (Xoa. 

lin'kit,  it.  'A,  ^  Ih). 

It  aeems  a  prolnble  opinion  l)i:it  the  nuniber  of 
morae  in  the  Sp.irtan  military  force  had  reference 
to  the  districts  into  which  Laconia  was  divided. 
These,  including  Sparta  and  tho  districts  immc> 
diatcly  around  it,  were  six  in  munbcr.  FerbapOi 
aa  TUilwail  suggests,  tho  diviaion  of  the  annj 
(tiay  li.iM-  lieen  found<  il  on  tlx-  fHiidii  that  one 
iiiura  Mru«  aMigiifd  l'>r  tin-  protection  of  each 
district.  The  annic  \vnt'  r  .ilso  stiggfsta  a  very 
ffobaUo  expiaaalion  «>f  the  K^x**  Hcx^ti}* 
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which  Herodotus  (iz.  53)  apeoks  ol^  and  of  which 
Tbncydidcs  (i.  20),  tlumijh  doubtless  crnuuHiusly, 
danm  tbs  «xiateDoe.  Thirl  wall  Miggest«  that  at 
e«e1i  cmumrted  of  fimr  loebi,  tlie  fear  todi!  of 
the  mom  belonging  to  the  district  of  Sparta  may 
hare  been  distributed  on  the  lainc  principle  among 
the  fear  K»tuu^  Tilmnae^  Cjrnflonai  Meaoa,  nM 
Pltano,  cf  'vliii  h  Simrta  was  composed.* 

A  SpfirUii  antiy,  divided  as  abuvu  described, 
ifas  drawn  up  in  the  dense  array  of  the  phalanx^ 
tile  depth  of  whick  depended  itpon  drcnnutaooea. 
An  imfuria  tmnetiiiiN  nade  bat  •  tingle  file, 
somi  timcs  was  drawn  up  in  tlireoor  six  files  (C^T*, 
Xen.  Jiqt.  Lac  xl  §  4 ;  MUllcc,  iii.  1 2.  §.  3,  note  a). 
At  the  batde  of  ifiuitiiieia  the  phalanx  was  eight 
deep,  so  that  eacb  enomotia  made  fuur  filef.  f  Thnc 
T.68  ;  comp.Xen.  HeU&t.  iii.  2.  §  lU,  v  i,  'J.  J?  21.) 
At  the  battle  of  Leuctia  it  was  twelve  deep. 
(Xeo.  IMtat.  vi.  4.  §  12.)  The  cnoniotaich  stood 
at  the  head  of  his  file  (wp«iTo<rrdTns\  or  «t  tbe 
head  of  the  right  hand  file,  if  the  enomotia  was 
broken  up  into  more  than  one.  The  la»t  man  was 
CiUed  edpsydr.  It  wai  a  nMtler  of  frait  inport- 
ancc  that  he,  like  the  enomotnrck,  should  be  a  man 
of  strength  and  skill,  ajs  in  certain  evolutions  he 
would  have  to  lend  the  movenwts.  (Xen.  Cyrop. 
iii.  3  ?  !1,  \c.)  The  commander-in-chief,  who 
wiis  usually  tiu-  king  (after  the  affiiirof  Demaratus 
and  Cleomenet  it  wa*  the  pnictice  not  to  send  out 
both  kinft  together,  Ucrod.  v.  7^  •  but  oomp. 
vi.  7S),  had  hti  ilatioB  tometimM  in  the  cmtre  (aa 
fit  Mantineia,  Thuc.  v.  72\  more  commonly  (as  at 
Lcuctm)  on  the  right  wing.  The  dcfdoyments  by 
whicb  the  arrangements  of  th<»  phalanx  wcM  nitcred 
took  place  under  the  direction  t  f  the  cnomotnreh. 
When  the  troops  were  draHTi  up  ui  a  liuc  iu  the 
ordnuuy  battle  amy,  Aejr  said  to  be  iw\ 
f^UoTTor.  Snppoainff  an  cnoaiotin  to  eooaitt  of 
twenty -five  men,  iudoding  iti  Icndor,  Mid  to  be 
drawn  up  eight  deep,  the  front  line  of  the  army 
would  consist  of  288.  In  an  ordinary  march  the 
«mjr  winmmA  M  K^fm  (or  lemk  ic^pw,  Xin. 
HeUrn.  vii.  4.  §  23),  the  first  enomotia  of  the 
right  wing  tiling  oii,  and  the  ttiO.  in  succession 
linlowing  it  j  to  that  if  the  enomotia  nm  drawn 
up  in  three  or  two  filet,  the  whde  amy  would 
march  in  three  or  two  files.  The  most  usxuil  ar- 
rangement was  in  two  files.  (Xen.  Hi  Hen.  vii.  4. 
$  22,  iii.  1.  S  22,  i^oigaat,  u.  1.  §  10.)  If  on 
amy  in  nmiehrag  order  had  to  form  ia  phalanx, 
the  movement  Vgxm  with  the  hindmost  cnommi:!  of 
thecolmnn,  whicii  pL-itcd  itseif  on  the  left  ol  {vap' 
imriiat)  and  on  a  line  with  («tf  itirmiiov)  the 
enomotia  before  it.  These  two  then  performed 
the  same  evolution  with  respect  to  the  last  but 
tw«)  and     ««,  titt  idl  «a«  ki «  law  with  Uie 


*  Mailer  (JDior&Mi^  book  iii  &  8.  $7)tidkaef 

a  TT jXir  distinct  from  tlicse  Ki»i*ai.  But  the  latter 
were  ccrtauily  not  luvre  suburbs,  but  component 
parts  of  Sparta  itself  (corap.  Paus.  iii.  $  9). 
llaase(/.  c.)  sjK-akti  of  five  divisions  of  the  city  be- 
tides Pitana,  m  that  the  tix.  morac  or  lochi  in  the 
■enM  of  Thucydides  corresponded  to  these  six 
^nsioni.  For  this  Mxangement,  there  aeeme  no 
■nthority,  eicept  the  ttatament  of  the  adwliait  en 

Aristoph.  (/,//«.  45.3),  that  there  were  six  lodii  at 
Simrta,  five  of  which  ho  names,  one  of  the  names 
bcin;;  corrected  conjecturally  by  MUller  to  Meee- 
d.TTi%.  But  there  tftms  Itf-f"  I'ttle  Tii->re  than  a  con- 
fused version  of  tbc  &is  uion  luto  six  morav. 


EXERCITUS. 

first  enomotia,  which  now,  with  the  commander- 
in-chief  at  its  head,  occupied  the  extremity  of  the 
rwht  wing.  This  evolutioa  was  called  npoe^vyk 
(Xen.  Rip,  Lac  xi  f  6%  a  name  alao  given  to  th* 

reverse  movement,  w  hen  a  phalanx  had  to  fall  into 
marching  order,  and  to  subordinate  movements  of 
the  some  kind  for  changing  the  depth  of  the 
phaLinx.  In  the  latter  the  evolutions  were  con- 
ducted on  much  the  same  principle.  Tku&,  if  the 
depth  of  the  phalanx  was  to  be  diminished  by  hal^ 
the  kinder  poctiaa  of  each  amtnoiy  marehed  fait- 
wards  and  plaeed  itidf  en  die  left  of  ^  half  ia 
front  of  it.  Sii  ilarly,  if  the  depth  had  to  be  in- 
creased, the  k-ft-band  portion  of  each  enomotia 
fiMed  alieat  towards  the  ri^ti,  took  up  its  station  is 
the  rear,  and  then,  facing  to  the  left  again,  a-s- 
sumed  their  proper  position.  (Xen.  Rep.  Lac,  xi. 
§  U.)  The  facing  to  the  right  was  idways  the 
usage,  because  if  the  evolution  were  perfwnted  in 
the  &ce  of  an  enemy,  the  shielded  side  conld  be 
presented  towanls  him.  Modifications  of  this 
evolution,  conducted  on  the  sasse  principle,  were 
employed  if  tlie  dc]rth  had  to  be  bcmaed  er 
(1  iii'dishcd  in  any  other  proportion  (comp.  Xeru 
AmiO.  iv.  3.  §26,  iv.  6.  §  S^Cyrvp  W.  3.  §21). 
It  ia  very  likely  that  at  those  poiniL^  i!  the  files 
where  in  such  evolutions  they  would  have  to 
separate,  there  were  placed  men  suitable  for  taking 
their  station  in  the  front  rank,  where  it  was  al- 
ways aa  ebjeet  to  get  the  beet  men.  These  would 
■newer  to  die  Seadl^pxei  end  wcm'^'^X^'  ^ 

Xenophon.  {Cyrvp.  ii.  1 ;  compf  Ift)>j>arch.  ii.  ,?  G, 
iv.  §  U.)  If  an  enemy  appeared  in  the  rear,  it  was 
not  enough  that  the  soldiers  should  face  about  to- 
ivnrtls  the  enemy.  The  Sj>artan  tactics  rei]uired 
that  the  stoutest  soldier  should  be  opposed  to  the 
enemy.  This  was  accomplished  by  the  maiMiHii^ 
termed  4ifKf]^s.  Of  this  thoe  wefe  tkraei^ 
rietiee :  1 .  T%e  Maeedonkm.  In  this  the  leader  of 
each  file  krpt  his  place,  only  tuniinL'  towards  the 
enemy.  The  man  behind  him  {imtrrdrns)  to- 
treating  and  again  tekii^  ap  his  atatioQ  bdiind 
him,  and  so  on.  In  this  way  the  army  n  treated 
from  the  enemy  by  a  distance  equal  to  iui  deptii. 
2.  7%«  Laeonian  (the  one  nsimlly  adopted  by  the 


Macedonian  phalanx  of  Philip  and  Alexander). 
This  was  the  reverse  of  the  preceding,  the  rear 
man  remaining  stationary  and  the  others  udvaiicing 
successively  one  before  Uie  other.  In  this  way  of 
eonnethe  amy  advanced  against  the  rnemy  by  a 
distance  eijual  to  its  depth.  3.  TV;*?  Cnt  iu.  In 
this  the  leader  and  reArman,  the  second  and  last 
but  tw«^  nad  so  on,  changed  pheee,  ao  that  the 
whole  army  n-mained  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  enciuy.  '1'hi.s  spi^cics  was  al»o  called  x^P**^ 
(Haasc  ad  Xen.  R«p.  Lac  xL  §  9. ;  Miiller,  iii.  12. 
i 8;  Aeiiaans,  2^  36,  27,  8&)  Thcte  evelii> 
tiona  weald  of  eonrse  leave  the  genecal  en  the  left 

wing.  If  it  was  deemr  J  r\  [-  dient  that  he  should 
be  upon  the  right,  it  was  not  enough  that  be  shoold 
simply  remove  mm  the  left  to  the  right,  the  whole 
army  had  to  reverse  its  position,  so  that  what  was 
the  left  wing  should  become  the  right.  This  was 
effected  by  an  exeligmus,  termed  (at  least  by  the 
later  tacticians),  iitXtyfiht  mark  j^iryd,  -as  con- 
trasted with  the  i^tXtffiht  Kttrk  erfxevt.  If  the 
iir;i;\  changed  its  front  by  wlieeling  round  through 
a  half  circle,  round  one  comer  as  a  pivot,  the 
HMvemcot  eeena  to  ba?e  been  cxpwMed  hj 
vtptmvcatw  or  kmarrioatw.  One  more  evola- 
tion  remains  to  be  noticed.   Suppose  an  encuqr 
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m  tbe  njgkl,  frkik  llw  am' 


■urittird  round  tlirouuh  a  >jii;iiin»iit  of  a  finlr, 
rvand  liatu  liaudef,  im  mt  a  pnut,  m  Uut  the  unuj 
fummteA  twentr-fKir  columns  to  thv  piMOt^r*  CM- 
s*«tiii£r  </f  tvru  tilfs  each,  arxl  frpamtcd  by  S  ron- 
tider^bl<£  uiUTval  fr»m  i»llier.  The  deftth  ut 
tke  vhole  body  was  then  kwenedl,  ud  tlirtc  iu> 
tcrvaU  fiikd  up  by  the  ordioarjr  piinig?fi«  apd  bjr 
the  diffifrrat  lochi  uditiff  op  imivr  to  «m  other 
jr.  rnv-  the  iKUrvaU  still  rrin.iiiKd  iot>  jjn-aL  If 
it  wm»  acctwrr  for  the  geoenil  to  tak«  hi*  ttation 

caaes,  bj  an  HtKtjftAs.  Similar  marxrurr^s  t<>-ik 
place  if  th«  totmj  appeared  on  the  kft,  though, 
a»  ihk  vat  llw  llrnMilil  tide  of  the  toidien,  wd 
the  danger  wmt  ooaaeqoently  lea«,  it  waa  frequently 
thought  mffidcnt  to  keep  the  memy  in  check  by 
means  of  the  t^ralry  and  light  troop*,  U'fK 
Lm.id.ilO.)  OMpMMtMftfHMimlbad  to  be 
m  iM  giMwi  fiitnf  wm  th«  timSinef  of  m  array, 
vhen  adrancing  (pdXay-fOs.  v>  p>!i<'«  r  ufT  t'^wards 
thericht»eaek  Bum  pRtsuig  dtMer  to  his  right-hand 
■Myhbaw  io  order  to  protect  his  unshielded  aide, 
s--.  that  the  n?ht  win?  fn-fjucntly  got  l.f  vond  tin- 
kit  Wing  t*f  the  eiifiiiy.  (See  espe<.ially  iLo  ac- 
count of  tbe  baule  of  M.uuuh  ia,  Thacyd.  r.  71.) 
A  slight  coaiidcfBtioa  will  shew  thM  tbe  aiial<^ 
tncrd  between  the  evolutiooa  of  an  Army  and 
those  of  a  ch"ru»  i*  h\  no  ni«"anii  faii<.ifiil.    ( »tn- 


EXKHCnta  <IM 

ivTane,  9ma^^  to  tli«  omMlr  fnidaated  aniNi 
«f  awhiiiiliMHn  wUdi  ptvTAiled  (^t|iW  yif  rat 

var  Tpiaf ^ef8<7r  ri/f  AaxtSaiuOfiwf  &f>^»rTfT 
a^X^*^*^  •*trt.  Thue.  v.  <>(«^.  'i'be  commands  of 
the  general  were  issued  in  the  first  ptee*  to  tb* 
[Kilt-iiuu-Lh*.  l>r  these  to  tli<"  Itnli.-ii;!.  >ir 
ugau)  w  llm  pentecostem,  by  the  l«tlir  ta  tijc 
enomotarchs,  aitd  by  these  laat  to  tkctr  recficct  ve 
dinMaaa.  FrMB  tkia  ardorlj  HUaier  m  which  this 
tMM  done,  rnmwmniM  wm  tiwiamHted  with  gn  at 
rapidity:  <\fr\  »'jliii<r,  in  fait,  rft'iiLitniij  liii- 
novementa  of  t^  mm  behind  him,  everf  two 
bneg  enMMOtod  tofMkr  m  >^ra!wi4rii  mA 

iimrririjx. 

lit  kter  iina'S  the  kau  utuiilly  accompanied 
by  two  ephors,  as  controllers  and  adrisen.  ThM, 
with  the  polrmarrhs,  tbe  fsur  Pythii,  three  |ieers 
(S^tmoi),  who  had  to  provide  for  the  nerrssitics  of 
the  king  in  war,  the  LiphyTo(iolae  and  si>n>e  other 
oAcans  cankafd  what  mm  calfed  the  dam<Mim 
of  tk*  kiiiir.    (Xea.  ttifi.  Lme.  aiiL  $  1,  7,  vt. 


1  J  ;    I'l.lt.    I  >^ 


the 


•f  i^tXefitis  waa  erea  called  Xf^*' 
■tiifkfiil  to  Um  wwt  dnca 

Spartana  aa  a  m^^aiis  of  military  tmiai 
aojiieutly  Tery  great.  [CuoKC8.J 

Wben  an  army  was  kd  to  altock  ft  h<  i;;}>t,  )t 
ivns  u,i  1  !'  f'.i\«-n  np  in  what  were  termed  Aix** 
ip<^i«<,  a  icnxx  wiiith  tuerely  impliea  that  tbe  lochi 
kidpMEMr  depth  than  breadth  (vapd^iHr<f  l*^* 

0i6avs^  Ifdtor  II I  ii'  tI  |Ufct  vov  M«ovt,  Aelko. 

7o»r.  c.  '2'J).  Thf  l.iradth  of  tlic  l<M.hi  ^nuuII,  of" 
coarse,  wj  occordii^  to  cimiinattnrea.  They 
WW  itmw  np  with  ooaaidi— hh  iatowh  bettwrn 
them.  In  thii  wny  tbr  artnT  prT'4rnt<  d  a  cnti 
sidemble  front  to  the  enemy,  iin<i  was  kss  liable  to 
be  thrown  into  confusion  than  if  drawn  up  in  close 
phalanx,  while  at  the  same  time  the  intm«k  bo- 
tveen  the  lochi  a'ere  not  left  ao  grrat  that  the 
encmr  could  safely  [-rfM  in  b*-:*!**'!!  thorn.  (Xen. 
Amdi  tv.  2.  i  11,  13,  8.  S  10—19,  T.  4.  S  22, 
<yr»p.  iiL  S.  I  «,  Jimk  ir.  &  1 17  t  Pelyaen. 
Slrut.  T.  16-5  '  )  ''"'^ '  i*  i)<>  ^Toiind  for  affiniunt: 
that  a  A^X'^'  f»fOto%  was  drawn  up  in  two  tiles,  ui 
area  oiic,aa  Stai*  (£«ar.  A'cN.)  lavt.  Such  an  ar- 
nr?i-mrnt  would  he  perfectly  useleu  for  attack, 
i  nts  system  uf  amuigements,  which  formed  some 
a|ipi<BKiTnation  to  the  Roman  tactics,  waa  not,  how- 
rrer,  cmpkrired,  escofi  in  tlM  yaftkahr  cmb  bmb- 
txMed, 

In  special  r Jrrum<tancp»,  inch  as  tliosc  of  the 
retrcatipg  Gteeka  in  the  Anaiaats,  the  amutge- 
aMoC  ia  a  ImUo^w  iqaare  waa  adopted,  the  troops 
being  i">  placed  that  by  giiafily  faring  al^nit  thi  y 
presented  a  front  for  battle  on  whichever  side  it  waji 
MMMij'  The  term  vAaitfiar  waa  BpFliBd  to  an 
army  so  arranged,  whether  iqaiffa  la  otdoog. 
Afterwards  the  term  »A«Iffior  wai  VBitricted  to 
the  square,  tit"  <>\>\nws,  raUed  rtXlirf^iov. 

ThtM^h  at  fint  skht  tho  anaQfeawnt  and  roa- 
aoaviaa  of  a  LanrdaiwanaiM  anay  M«m  rjceoed* 
ihij  warn  io  nalilgr  fidto  the 


'^2.)  The  poiefnarcht  luso  bad  some  sort  of  suite 
or  staff  with  them,  called  ovft/^opttt  (Plot  Fth^k 

17  ;  Xrn.  //r/^i,.  ^\.^  <«  U  K  With  tV.<-  rvr.p- 
tiuu  uf  th«  (■lUMUutarcLi,  the  kupi;tiur  ut!ui.r*  aiid 
those  immediately  about  them,  ar»  not  to  be  rerk> 
ooed  with  the  division  which  tb^  led.  They  stood 
diatbct,  forming  what  was  called  tbe  trymui, 
Tiir  .*'[>;irtaii  and  I'<Ti»<  <  lan  hoplitr*  *  ■  r<-  ac- 


The  I  compamcd  in  tho  field  by  belota,  P**^/  the 


capacity  of  aWradaats,  portly  to  eerra  ae  light> 

anind  troop*.  Thf  number  attached  to  an  army 
was  probably  iH>t  uniform.  At  Plataeae  each 
Spartan  waa  accompaniad  hgr  eetaa  hehits  ;  but 
that  waa  probably  an  extmnrrHnary  cnsr.  One 
helot  in  particular  of  those  attat  ijcd  to  each  Spartan 
waa  called  his  depdrsne,  and  perf<irmed  the  func- 
ttona  of  aa  ataMoiw  «r  ehiridbcarar  (Soetath.  ad 
Dionya.  ^w.  ASS).  XMophoa  {Halbm.  W.  A. 
§  I4,  H.  ?  -T^'  )  t  all*  them  viKxaitiarail.  (('<>nip.  IIi  rtMl, 
T.  Ill  ;  MUUer,  Dor.  iil  S.  f  2.)  In  eitn- 
ordinary  taeea,  holoto  eorrad  ae  hopltica,  and  ia 
tliat  cTi*<«  it  ti-as  tistttl  to  give  them  their  lib* riv 
(  I^iuryd,  vii,  iJ*,  nr.  bO,  T.  34).  Distinct  turt^ 
wrre,  sometireea,  cotapeeed  eotirrly  of  these  Neo- 
daJDodes.  A  separate  trrwp  in  the  Lacedaemonian 
anay  waa  formed  by  the  Sriritae  (Siri^rrai),  ori- 
ginally, no  doubt,  inhaliitnnts  of  the  cli-.tru-t  S<  otitis. 
In  battle,  thej  occuxoed  the  extreme  left  of  the  liae^ 
Ob  a  laaieh,  titojr  mned  the  vaagmud,  aad  wrta 

iisualty  employed  i>ii  the  most  darjurrous  kinds  of 
service.  (Thuc.  v.  67,  with  Arnold's  note  ;  Xeo. 
(ynp.  ir.  2.  f  1  t  K.F.  Hermann,  f  3ft,  nuto  IS, 
infiers  from  this  poosage  thut  th<  y  were  raralrv. 
an  inference  which  is  ccrtaitihr  not  neceMiarv,  and 
ia  contradicted  by  MiUler,  lUBto^  llaaaa,  Thnl- 
wall,  Aiaald.  Ac) 
Tiio  arawof  tha  phalaay  ceaebled  of  the  long 

pjx-iir  and  a  .<(h  ^rt  sword  ({i^Atj).  The  rhi<  f  p.irt 
lA  the  defensivo  amour  was  the  large  brazen 
shield,  which  covered  the  hodjr  fiam  th*  ahaalder 

to  the  knee  (Tyrtaeits,  fr.  it  23),  mtitjwidt^l,  ai  in 
(uicvent  tunes,  by  a  thong  round  the  iit;4:k,  tuid 
manaaad  hj  a  efaple  handle  or  ring  {wipma^). 
The  laanTod  Gecian  handle  (^x^)  «'as  not  in- 
troduced till  the  tfaae  of  Cleomenes  1 1 1.  Besides 
till'*,  thi  y  liud  the  ordinary  nniioiir  rif  the  hoplito 

I,  Arm  a].  The  beaTv-anned  toldierB  wore  a 
eeailcc  ttniftm  {JmlIUp.Uc.  si  | S,  Agm,JL 
7X  Bpaciin  encampmotta 

1 1  3 
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Onlj  the  hcATj -armed  van  ■tttionad  within  it, 
the  cavalrj  being  placed  to  laA  oat,  and  Ae  belflti 

bciri^'  k('|>C  09  much  as  poesiMe  ouuidc.  As 
noother  ptecautioQ  againtt  the  latter,  erciy  aoldier 
wat  aUwed  alwnya  to  turf  Me  epew  noMit  with 

hira.  (Xetk.  Jtep.  Lae.  xii.)  Thongh  Rtrict  dis<i■ 
e  was,  of  course,  kept  op  in  the  camp,  it  was 
rigorous  than  in  the  city  itself  (Phit  l^.  22, 
eomp.  Hcrud.  vii,  208).  PrBparatory  to  a  battle 
the  Sparun  soldier  drrssed  his  hair  and  crowned 
himself  as  others  would  do  for  a  feast  The  signal 
fgr  attack  in  ancient  tinea  via  given  by  prieau  of 
Afes  {inipp6poi\  who  tbivw  Kghted  tafehee  Into 
the  iiU<  rval  fx-twi-on  the  t-.vit  anniis  fSchol.  ad 
Eurip.  J'koen.  llBti).  Afterwartis  tt  was  given 
net  ^  the  trampet,  but  by  the  raosic  of  witea, 

and  sometimes  also  nf  the  lyre  nnd  citlinm.  to 
which  the  men  mmg  the  battle  song  (rcu^  ifiSa- 
r^Mf).  (Paitt.iii.l7.i5:  Phtt&A)  The  object 
of  the  music  was  not  so  moch  to  inapirit  the  men), 
as  simply  to  regulate  the  march  of  the  phalanx 
(Thuc.  V.  70).  Tlii;*  rliytlim'nal  n^cnlarity  of 
noToneat  was  a  point  to  which  the  i>{)artaos  at- 
tached iftvmt  importanei!.  A  ncrHice  wm  eflhnd 
to  thr  Mu*>^  before  a  kittle,  as  al"  >  tn  Kms  f  Plut 
Anstid.17).  To  prevent  the  mnks  being  broken 
the  eeldien  mm  forbidden  tn  stop  in  order  to 
•trip  a  ulain  pnrmT  while  the  fit;ht  lasted,  or  to 
pursue  a  routed  cuumy.  The  younger  hoplites  or 
the  cavalry  or  light-armed  troops  were  despatched 
for  this  pupoee  (Xen.#l'«tfM.  iv.  i.  i  16,  t.  14. 
I  16).  AUthebooCif  cDU«el«d  bad  tobehmded 
over  to  the  hfhjiupidia  «ad  e|ilMi%  by  whom  it 
was  soUL 

Tbe  rigid  faiilejtibnity  of  the  Spartan  tactiei 

rendered  them  indisposed  tn  the  attack  nf  f.irtifird 
places.  At  the  battle  of  I'latat-ae,  they  even  as- 
signed to  th<'  A  t)ieni.ins  the  task  of  storming  the 
palisade  formed  by  the  yi^pa  of  the  Persians. 

In  Athens,  the  military  system  a'os  in  its  lead- 
ing principU »  the  wune  an  anions  the  SparlauK, 
though  differing  in  detail,  and  carried  out  with  kss 
exactneas ;  inasnmeh  as  when  Athens  became 
p  iwerful,  greater  attention  was  paid  to  the  navy. 
Ot  tiie  times  before  Suluit,  we  Itave  bat  little  in- 
formation. We  learn  that  there  wete  twelve 
phnttriae,  nnd  in  each  of  thesi-  frmr  nanrmriae, 
each  ol  which  was  b<iuiid  ti>  funush  two  boracmen 
and  OBtt  Of  the  four  classes  into  which  the 

dtiaena  w«n  aimaged  by  theoonatitntion  of  Solon, 
the  citiiena  <tt  the  fint  and  aecend  aerved  aa  ca- 
valry, or  as  commanders  of  the  infantry  (still  it 
need  not  be  assiuned  that  tbe  /rr«ir  never  served 
as  heavy -armed  infimti^r)*  thoae  of  the  third  cbaa 
(\fVfTT(:,'-i  f  nrif-d  the  heary-untied  inf.mtn'.  The 
ThctcH  Ki  1  ved  either  as  light-armed  tromM  on  lajid, 
or  on  board  tbe  ships.  The  aamegeaaiial  principles 
remained  when  the  oottatitation  traa  remodelled 
by  Cleisthenes.  The  cavalry  aerriee  eonthmed  to 
be  compulsory  on  the  wealthier  c!nss  (  Xen.  Oeeon. 
ii.  6  i  Ljcatg.Lmcr,  |  199).  All  citizena  q«iali> 
fied  tn  aetre  either  aa  bonenen,  or  in  the  ratuta  of 
the  heavy-armed  infhnfrA-,  were  enrolled  in  a  list 
[Catalo<«ui»].  The  case  of  Thctes  serving  as 
benvy<«n»ed  soldiers  is  spoken  of  as  an  ezeeptien 

to  the  (jT-nrnil  nile  ;  and  even  whi-n  it  was  the 
case,  they  weru  uut  enrulled  ui  the  citalogus. 
(Thoqrd.  vi.  43.)  Kvery  citizen  was  liablo  to 
aervioe  from  his  eighteenth  to  his  sixtieth  year. 
On  teaching  their  eighteenth  year,  the  young  citi- 
Hoa  wan  unaallj  enraUad  ait  kn^Mfx^i^ 
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Ypqfi^fUR'CMr,  and  received  a  shiold  and  spear  m  m 
imblie  assembly  of  the  people,  binding  themte1v«a 

by  oath  to  jieriorm  rightly  thi>  dntit  g  of  a  citi/.rn 

and  a  soldier  (Aiistot  ap.  Haifocr.  p.  24 1  ;  Her- 
mann, Le.  %  \%$\   Jkah^  me  firat  two  yean, 

they  wiTe  only  lialil<'  tn  service  in  Attica  ••^  1*', 
chielly  a«  garri«aa  suldiers  in  the  diB^erent  fortn'»iM.s 
in  thtf  country.  During  thu  period,  they  were 
called  wtpiwoKoi.  (Tlarprtrr.  *.  r.  irtplwoKos  ; 
Pollux,  viii.  105  ;  l/vcur^.  L<f>rr.  §  76.)  Accord- 
ing to  some  authorities,  this  service  was  also  called 
(rrpoTtla  iy  roh  *  (Wachamoth,  U  e,  toL  i. 
§  56,  note  45).   The  leHea  wtne  made  vnder  tbe 

din^tinn  of  the  pi-nemls  [Stuatkoi].  Thi- 
soldiers  were  selected  either  accnrding  to  age,  as 
among  the  Spartana  (AriMot  ap.  Ilarpocr.  s.  v. 
r'Tpnxf '3  r:'ifl  fhot.  *.  %\  (rrparia  :  Sray  fikiKiav 
iKirtuirttffft,  np<xTyi>dtpousi  avb  rivot 
irwiffiov  M^Xf"  T^**ot  8«7  orpartina^at  \  the 
archons  being,  of  coarse,  tho«e  in  whose  year  of 
office  they  had  entered  the  military  service),  when 
the  expeditions  were  callt  d  (l<>^in  iv  toIs  ^tu>i  i'- 
or  else  accordirtt  to  a  certain  rotation  (Aescb. 
F.  L.  p.  330,  Tit  Iff  llwSex^'  The  ser- 

vices of  those  below  or  above  the  ordinnn-  military 
age,  were  only  called  for  on  emerg«'ncie«,  or  for 
guarding  the  walla.  (Corap.  Thuc.  i.  105,  ii.  13.) 
Members  of  the  senate  dtiriii^  tlu-  jierio<l  of  their 
office,  farmers  of  the  revenue,  chorcutae  at  the 
Dionysia  doiiqgAafMtiTal  ;  in  later  times,  tradeni 
by  sea  also,  were  exempted  from  military  service. 
(Lycui^,  Ijener.  §  164  :  Demostb.  Nmer.  p.  1S5S, 
M'-i'l.  [1.  .t1(>;  Ariytoph.  LW/r'>.  1019,  with  the 
SchoL)  Any  one  bound  to  serve  who  attempted 
to  avoid  doing  m,  waa  liaUo  to  a  aemtenee  of 

Itrtfiia,  The  r'v«ideTit  alien*  eommoTilv  served  as 
heavy-anncd  soldier*,  esiKcially  for  the  ptirj^tse  of 
garrisonhlf  the  city.  Tnev  were  prohiKiti  d  fitwn 
serving  as  ca\Tilr^-  (Thuc.  ii.  13,  31,  iv.  90  ;  Xen. 
e/e  r<W.  ii.  §  5,  Utpfnirck.  \x.  %  6).  Slavca  were 
only  employed  as  soldiers  in  cases  of  great  neces- 
sity, aa  at  Marathon  (aooordim  to  Pans.  L  32. 
I  SS>,  and  AfginaM«  (Xen.  Hmtm.\.  €.  1 17). 

f)f  the  details  of  the  Athenian  milita-  v  r- mi- 
sation,  we  have  no  distinct  accounts  aa  we  have 
of  those  of  Sparta.  The  heavy-armed  troops,  as 
was  the  universal  practice  in  Greece,  fonifht  in 
phalanx  order.  They  were  arrangid  iii  bodiea  iji 
a  manner  dependent  on  the  political  divisions  of 
the  citizens.  The  aoldiera  of  each  tribe  fiormed  a 
separatr  body  in  the  army,  alao  called  a  tribe,  and 
ihi  ^e  VHidies  stood  in  some  preconcerted  onler 
(llcrod.  vL  111 ;  Plot.  Aritt.  5  ;  Thnc.  vl  m  ; 
Xen.  HtOm.  it.  %  f  19,  with  Sehneidei^  note*). 
Tt  seems  that  the  name  of  one  division  waa  rd^fr, 
aiid  ot  auotlur  X«Jx**»  but  in  what  relation.^  tbcie 
stood  to  the  f*i»A^,  and  to  each  other,  we  do  not 
lenm.  unless  Xenophon^  expressions  {Cyrop.  ii.  1. 
§  4)  uuiy  be  looked  upon  as  indicating  that  the 
ri^is  contmned  four  lochi,  and  consisted  of  one 
hnndred  men.  (Comp.  Xen.  Afcai.  iii.  4.  §  1  ; 
PoDux,  viii.  §114;  Lysias  pro  Mantitheo,  §  1 5, 
&c.)  Kvei  V  f  I  lite  was  accomp;mied  by  aii  at- 
tendant (wTj^TTjj,  Thuc.  iii.  17),  to  take  charge  of 
his  baggage,  and  carry  hia  ahield  on  a  march. 
Rich  lion*eman  also  had  a  servant,  ralleil  ivtto- 
K^^toj,  u>  attend  to  bi»  horsc  (Thuc  vii.  7i,  78  ; 
Xen.//f«eii.ii.  4). 

It  would  appear,  that  before  the  time  of  Solan 
the  cavahy  which  tbe  AtheniaQS  could  mnater 
waa  tmdcr  100.    In  tfaa  tana  of  CiM  it  naa 
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V>i  >ooa  COO  (Aadoc  0b  Pmot^  p.  92  ; 
ScImL  AratM)]).  ffur.  577,  <i24)  t  iit  tbe  LeKin- 

niiii,'  of  ih'-  I'tli  jriiiiK »i.iti  war,  TJ'"),  <if  wbotn 
2UU  term  tu  have  \mxu  tiir«ii  bcyUiuui  bowmen 
<Tboc  iL  13,  T.  84,  tL  94).  Bo«idra  tbe  light- 
armed  *<>l(il' ra  tlr.i'.Mi  fr  -rii  tlii-  nuiks  uf  ihe 
poorer  cituc-U4,  lhrf«  wm  al  AiIi'^im  a  n'guu>.ut 

flf  Thmdu  lUm,  amed  with  I  ivk*.  Tk« 
Mnlw  flf  tlwM  incMMd  ftam  300,  wbo  wer« 
pnreiuHwd  after  the  battle  af  Sakmk.  to  lOOO  or 

1-.>00  (  A,  .r'un.  Ijt^,  p.  3:15,  sun  ;  I^.Kkli, 

Earn.  </Aik.  book  'ii.  c  ]  1).    Th«M,  bow- 
•vfc,  were  gpueraU/  employed  as  a  sort  of  police 

or  l  itv  t'linn!.     Ik'^i.lr*  tin -f,  Jjuwi  vi-r,  tho  Aihf- 

amooutin^,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Pcloponnfviaii 
war,  to  ItiUO  (Thuc  iL  13  ;  Bockb,       iL  c21). 

For  the  command  of  the  amiv.  there  wens 
cbotcn  eTery  year  ten  >;i  iuni;»  [ M  katk<.j],  aji<l 
ten  ttjoudu  [TAXuacKtJ,  and  for  tiw  caTairj, 
two  UppardM  (Tvtci^x<")  *nd  %m  pbjiarcbs  (^v- 

Xapxfn'\.     ll.  N[»rti:i^  tin-  luilit.Ary  finrtiiins  of  the 

mnlMr  «f  itflMgi  MBt  widl       amiy  was  not 

tfTiif  ■rm.  Thrr^'  was  a  cfimnimi  imnilo  r.  J^oim*- 
tinii-a  Olio  iiivcstcd  with  the  &u}'iviu«;  coui- 

;  at  other  times,  they  either  took  the  con- 
in  tom  (as  at  MaistbooX  «r  eoodoctad 
thdr  upcntiooa  hf  tmatuua  eonaeat  (m  w  dw 
SiriJuin  expedition).  (Xt  ii.  Illf'^^krrl.  1.  ?  '!  ; 
I>eaaaaUi.  I'UUi.  §  26  ;  Poiluz,  riiL  %  U7  }  3cU>- 
mm^4»Om.A*h.  pp.313— SI&) 

The  j/nicticii^  i>f  {Kiyiujr  the  tr-'^fips  Tvhf*n  npflri 
•ervk  '  Mas  tirat  luuudticed  by  Pericles  v^^H'^'- 
•d  I>«!ri£«tk  vfpl  irvrr<i{.  p.  50,  a).  The  pay  con- 
sisted partly  «f  wages  (>uirMf),  partly  of  provi- 
•koiu,  or,  nmre  commonly,  pioviaion-money  (tiT^- 
pi<SMw).  The  ordinary  /uJt^tii  ot  a  hoplite  w;is 
tw«  oboU  a  day.  The  vvrrifieiav  ainiinlnd  to 
two  oltob  noraw   Heaee,  tke  life  of  a  aoUBar  m* 

cnl!  il,  ;tr«v.  rl".il!y,  rvtfuttKov  $los  (Kustath.  oo/ 
[1.  \  ad  IL  p.  951).  liighcr  pay,  how- 
e'ver,  was  sometimes  given,  m  nt  the  siege  of  Poti- 
daca  th>;  soldiers  rerrlvi  d  two  drachmae  apiece, 
one  fur  themselves,  th^^  olhir  tW  their  attendants. 
This,  doubtless,  included  the  proTtsion-money 
CThoe.  iit.  17).  Officers  received  twice  OMkIi  ; 
iMnemni,  three  times  ;  f|eneniJs,  four  tioMi  as 

mntfi  ('iiiiip.  X-'ii.  Anijf-.  vii.  f).  §  §  ,0).  Tli<- 

kMVUicn  received  nay  even  in  time  of  peace,  tlmt 
tliey  niffat  alwaya  be  b  readiness,  and  also  a  sum 
of  in.iiit'y  f  if  thi-ir  outfit  (>roT4crTo<nt,  Xi-n.  llip. 
mrch.  i.  i  i'J  I  a.  F.  iienuai  ii,  ^  I  V2,  twite  19). 
Tbcj  wen  retiewcd  from  time  to  tine  hf  the 
senate  (Xen.  //ipparvA.  iiL  §  9,  C^eeoa.  is.  U). 
Dcfore  entering  the  scr>io-,  both  men  and  horses 
had  to  undergo  an  <  x:iiii:i.iiinjn  lH-)"<>re  ilu!  Inp- 
|iai«h%  wIm  also  had  to  drill  and  ttaia  tbcm  in 
tone  ef  tieaoe^  Tbe  bonee  of  tlie  iMaryHttiaoi 
cavalry  were  protected  by  dcfrnsivr  armour. 

An  regards  the  militaiy  strciigtli  ol  the  Athe- 
iii.iDs  we  find  10,000  fisavy-anncd  soldiers  at 
Murathon.  !!,000  Ki  avy  armed,  and  as  many  light 
armed  at  i'kUcat:  ;  iUid  ut  the  beginnuig  of  the 
Pelopunnesiaii  »'ar  there  were  1 .1,000  heavy  armed 
nadj  for  fiaceign  eerrica,  aad  lfi,<MH)  caaaieting  of 
those  beyend  die  limitt  of  tlie  ordinary  tniiitary 
age  aiid  iif  the  ni- 1 .  i  ci,  fur  t^rriion  service 

It  was  tlu:  natural  result  of  tiic  oatMiOul  <  Iiamc- 
tar  of  the  Atheaiaaa  and  their  deaieciatMsa  on 
that  Biilitaty  discipliaa  waa  nadi  kie 
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stringent  annng  them  than  amoey  the  flfartaaa 
(XoA-vvoJ         o'  AM^»pa4  ^vtntt  T%«e. 

vii.  1-i),  niid  afWr  defeat  r«}H-cia11y  it  waj  oftni 
found  eztreai^y  diBwll  to  aiaintaui  it.  The 
genande  hadi  aeaie  power  of  panishlof  aiflitary 

-.ifTcnc*^  on  the  F|/Ot,  hat  fi>r  th**  pr.iil.  r  tiuin^<  r  of 
sutli  odt'ut;t?s  a  dp^H's  of  court  u»ar tail  held, 
ootisisting  of  persons  wbo  bad  served  in  the  aiBj 
to  which  the  otfender  bdeaged,  and  presided  over 
by  the  strategi  (  Lysiaa,  Aih.  AU.  $5,  6  ;  Phito, 
/<'/.  p.  U\S  ■  K.  F.  11. Tiuanii,  f.  e.  %  146, 

IdS  ;  Hens'  and  Schdmann,  d*r  AttutAm  /Vocesa, 
pp.  lU,  MS--MO).   Vrnkm  tM6»  eleo  wcfo 

ill-Id  mn  for  thn»o  who  ojxwilly  di-tinuMiidn  d 
tbemaelvtM  f<»r  thnr  courig<-  ur  conduct,  in  tbe 
shape  of  chuileta,  status  Sic  la  eoaaection  with 
these  the  hvyos  ^vird^et,  spoken  over  th  ':^>-  »  ho 
had  fallen  in  war,  most  not  be  omitted,  iiespect- 
ing  tbe  prorision  made  for  those  who  wen  dl^ 
aUed  ia  war,  eee  the  ankle  AavNATf. 

The  Peltaetae  (aeXTaaraf),  ee  called  htm  the 
kind  if  ah\f]d  vk}ii<h  tin  y  \*i(ri'  [Pblta],  were  a 
kind  (A  troops  of  which  we  b«ar  very  little  before 
th«  md  ef  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  first  time 
wo  liavc  any  nKTitimi  <>f  tln-m  ii  in  Thur.  iv.  Ill, 
vvbert.'  tLi.'y  axe  spoktfit  of  an  I'cmg  in  liu-  omiy  of 
IlrasidasL  With  the  mfire  fre^juent  emplo}iB«at 
ef  aMNaoaiy  tnopa  a  gieaier  degtee  af  attentioa 
wae  beeteered  apsn  the  peHaetae ;  and  the  Atbe- 
iiiau  L'cnefal  Ipdiinitcs  ii)!r(Kluc«'d  j>>'iiio  in)|M>rtaiit 
improvemeDts  in  tbe  mode  of  arming  them,  com* 
biataf  ae  far  ae  pouible  the  pecalhw  adnnlagee  ef 
heavy  (iwXlrai)  and  light  nrrrud  (^tXol)  In^ips. 
iic  »iil>«titut<'d  u  !iiii-ti  cumlet  for  tbe  coot  of  mail 
worn  liy  tilt' hnptito*.  and  h-seeoed the thield,  whfla 
be  doubled  the  length  of  the  yread  eword.  He 
even  took  the  pains  te  latmoco  far  them  an  im- 
proved sort  of  shot*,  called  after  him  'I^«cp(rrf3ct 
(Pollux,  viL  HH).  This  equipment  was  very  caai- 
monly  adopted  by  MNvanarr  tr<«^f«,  and  proved 
very  rffii  live.  lh»'  alnifi*t  total  (ifjinirtioii  of  a 
mon  ot  Lacedai  nmnuui  hcaTy-armed  troops  by  a 
bodj  «f  peltastae  under  tha  aianHid  of  Iphicmtee 
was  an  exploit  that  liecame  very  fnninn<t.  (Xen. 
I/tUen.  iv.  5.  §  11.)  The  peltast  style  of  aniung 
was  gencntl  among  the  Achaeans  until  Philo- 
poemen  aoaia  iatntdaeed  heavj  arBiear.  (Phit, 
PkUnp.  9  :  Ut.  xHL  U.) 

W  hen  the  u»c  of  inerrf  tiary  trAojm  li»>canip 
l^ciieraJ,  Atbentao  ciftisctia  seldom  served  except  as 
volunteers,  and  then  hi  bat  aaall  sambera.  Thus 
we  find  10,000  Tnercenarirn  srrit  tr>  Olynthus  with 
only  iUU  AtbcuiajiA  (Uetooiilh.  di-  fait,  Ijeg. 
p.  425).  With  15,000  aeremnrir^  i>ent  againet 
Philip  to  Chaeroneta,  tbeia  wan  2000  cititens  ( IH- 
moedi.  di*  Cbr.  p.  30G).    Tt  became  not  uncommon 

also  for  tliosi-  IhhiikI  to  wr^e  in  the  ra\nlrv  to 

ounuuite  their  services  for  those  of  borMmen  hired 
in  their  stead,  and  the  datiee  ef  the  hraafyefta 

were  ill  executed.  The  einplcyiiifnt  of  mer- 
cenaries alsw  led  111  other  rcspecu  to  considerable 
altenuions  in  the  raOHacy  eyatan  of  Ureece.  War 
came  to  be  studied  as  an  art,  and  Greek  generals, 
rising  above  the  old  simple  rules  of  warfare,  Imv 
came  tacticians.  Tlic  old  iiu  thod  of  arranging 
the  traoM,  a  method  still  retained  by  AgeeUaaa 
at  the  battle  ef  Cemaea,  wae  to  diaw  up  the 
rrpposing  oniiii  s  in  two  ]i;rrall<  1  liiK  «  of  pn  at<  r 
»r  less  depth,  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
1  rces,  the  cngtgeaient  eemmencing  usunlly  vciy 
aearif  at  the  aaaia  moBMot  ia  aU  paite  ef  the  Uae, 
ltd 
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Tiui  goniitt  of  £|iaiuinoodw  introduced  a  oomjilete 
leTdntMn  in  tm  military  ajratan.    He  wm  IIm 

fint  who  ad(ip(«  J  the  method  of  char^giog  in  co- 
lumn, concentrating  bis  attacit  upon  one  point  of 
th'-  hnstile  line,  so  aa  to  throw  the  whole  into  ojn- 
fiuion  by  bn  akiiig  through  it.  For  minute  detaila 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  account  of  the  battle 
of  Mantiaeia  (Xcn.  HrUen.  vii.  5.  §  22  ;  coinp.  vi. 

4.  %  12).  It  •eema  6om  the  dflacnptMtt  that  tbe 
Itaopa  were  drawn  vp  in  n  fccn  Mnewlurt  lilw 

a  wedffP. 

Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  ia  lometimes  spoken 
of  by  Greek  writer*  as  the  inrcntor  of  the  pliahtnx. 
It  is  proVjable  enouitrh  tliflt  he  wiis  the  l-r^t  tt> 
introduce  tiiat  mode  uf  orgaiiiialion  into  the  army 
ef  HaeedoniBi  end  that  he  made  several  improve- 
meot*  in  its  am*  and  uitqfnMnt,  but  the  |^ 
lanz  was  certainly  not  tmwmtfi  by  Mn.  The 
spear  ((rd^fftra  or  aipiffa),  with  which  the  soldiers 
of  the  Mamjnnian  phehinT  were  armed,  was  ordi- 
narily 94  feel  kag ;  lot  Ae  ordinary  length  was 
21  feet  (Polyb.  xviiL  12  ;  A  '  im.  Tid.  14),  and 
tht:  Uue«  were  amoged  at  sucti  distances  that  the 
apoars  of  the  6fth  muc  projected  three  feet  beyond 
the  first,  so  that  every  man  in  the  front  rank  was 
protected  by  fire  spears.  The  men  in  the  ranks 
nirther  back  rested  their  s|)eArs  on  the  shoulders 
ef  those  in  front  nf  then,  inclining  than  upwarda. 
In  which  poaldoa  they,  to  eane  extant  at  lent, 
arrested  the  misaiUs  that  might  he  hurled  by  the 
enemy.  B«>iiude»  the  spear  they  carried  a  short 
awerd.  The  shield  was  very  large  and  covered 
nearly  the  whole  K^fl'^',  bo  that  on  favoumliJe 
ground  an  impenetrable  Iron  I  was  presented  to  the 
enenj.  The  wldien  wen  Mended  by  hel- 
mets, coat*  of  mnil,  and  gmBveit  ao  that  any 
thing  like  mpid  movement  was  impoaribTe.  When 
in  dense  battle  array  (nvKyvcris  or  trvKyS-rni), 
three  feet  were  allowed  fer  each  man,  and  in  this 

riitioR  their  ihielde  teached  {ewwviei^  Polyb. 
c.  ;  Aelian,  Tact.  c.  11.  gives  »ix  feet  for  each 
man  in  the  ordinary  arrangement,  tlux*e  feet  for 
the  w^ttwait  or  dmue  battle  amy,  and  one  and  a 
half  (ect  for  the  ovtwwwft6i).  On  a  march  six 
feet  were  allowed  for  each  man.  The  ordinary  depth 
nf  the  phalanx  was  sixteen,  thoui;h  di  pths  of  eight 
and  of  tbiity«two  are  aleo  moitioned.  (Polyb.  L  «. 
eomp.  xH.  19^21.)  Each  file  of  lixteen  wai  called 
A^X'^*-  I'  difllcult  to  say  v.  liat  : .  liance  is  to  be 
placed  upon  the  subdivisious  uientioned  by  the 
«*''*'«'tM»  Aelian,  &c  as  connected  with  the  pha- 
lanx ef  Philt]),  though  they  niay  have  ]>een  usual 
in  later  time*.  According  to  them  each  higher 
diviaion  was  the  double  of  the  one  below  it.  Two 
lochi  made  a  dilocAia;  two  diloehiae  made  arc- 
Tpapx^  consisting  of  sixty-fecur  men;  two  te- 
trarchies  made  a  tcL{ij;  two  rd^ns  a  (rvKTa7>ia  or 

{trayla^ to  which  wereattachedfiveaupennimeranes, 
a  hcnid,  an  cn^gm  a  trampeter,  a  aerrant,  and  an 

officer  to  bring  up  the  rear  ( oi'pcr^^^^■,  two  synta^'- 
mata  fonned  a  pentaco&iarchia,  two  of  which  made 
a  X'^'fX''*  ^ntaining  1024  men ;  two  chi- 
liarehies  made  a  T<Aof,  and  two  WAi)  made  a  pha- 
langardiia  or  phalanx  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the 
word,  the  normal  number  of  which  would  there- 
fere  be  4096.  It  was  commanded  bj  a  Mlemarch 
er  ftrategus ;  fesur  each  bediee  fetmed  the  larger 
phalanx,  the  normal  number  of  which  would  be 
l6,.'{iU.  Wlieu  drawn  op, the  two  middle  secti  ons 
constituted  what  was  termed  the  i/i^taXSi,  the 
athen  beiiy  called  a^^ara  er  wingik  The  phahmz 


foldien  in  the  arm^^  of  Alexander  amoimled  to 
1B,0IN>,  and  w«re  drrided  not  inte  fear,  bat  into 

six  divisions,  each  nmned  ahcr  a  Macedonian  pn^- 
vtDc«,  from  which  it  was  to  derive  its  recruitsu 
These  bodies  areoftener called  rd^ns  than  ^dAoTT** 
by  the  hiatori,ms,  and  their  leaders  taxiarch*  or 
strateffi*  1  he  phalanx  of  Antiochus  con^i^ted  of 
l(i,(>(Hl  men,  and  was  formed  into  ten  divisions 
(M#pi))  of  1600  each,  anaqged  60  broad  and  S2 
deep  (Appian,  Syr.  32  ;  IJr.  xzztH.  )0). 

In  the  general  principles  of  its  arran^'  ment  and 
the  mode*  of  altering  its  funu,  the  Mact-donian 
phalanx  resembled  the  Lacedaemonian,  though 
the  late  tacticians  do  not  always  describe  iho 
roovciucJits  by  the  same  technical  terms  as  Xeiio- 
phon.  The  Macedonian  phalanx,  however,  altered 
ite  feoB  with  great  diffictilty.  If  an  attack  on  the 
flanks  or  rear  was  apprehended,  a  separate  front 
was  formed  in  that  direction,  if  po&siblc  before  the 
commencement  of  the  fight  Such  a  doable 
lanx,  with  two  front*  m  oppoctta  direeiiaae,  vae 
called  ^dKary^  kft/^aroiun.  To  guard  against 
being  taken  in  flank,  tlie  line  «-sa  bmt  round, 
fonning  what  was  cdled  the  dnai4Maiet  t43^»U 
The  cavalry  or  light  troops  were  not  unfrequently 
employed  for  this  purpose,  or  to  protect  the  rear 
(corop.  Arrtan,  Anaib.  ii  9,  iii.  12  ;  Polyb.  xiL 
21).  Respecting  the  relative  advantageo  and  di»< 
advaatifeB  of  tM  Raman  fegion  and  dw  ptiafanr, 
there  is  on  instructiTe  pamige  in  Polyb ius  (xviiu 
12,  and  corop.  xiL  19,  &c).  The  phalanx,  of 
course,  became  all  but  useless,  if  its  ranks  wvia 
brokin.  It  requir.  i^,  therefore,  level  and  open 
ground,  so  that  itn  o|M;rations  were  restricted  to 
very  murow  limits  ;  and  being  incapable  of  rapid 
movement,  it  became  almost  helpless  in  the  fece  of 
an  active  enemy,  unlets  accompanied  by  a  wbM' 
cient  number  of  ca\-alry  and  lifiht  troops. 

The  light  armed  troops  were  arranged  in  files 
(A(ixo')  eight  deep.  Foof  lodii  fanned  a  tfdvraaw, 
and  then  larger  divisions  wen*  successi\  cly  formed, 
each  being  the  double  of  the  one  below  it ;  the 
largest  (railed  i-wlrarjtta)^  consisting  of  8193  men. 
The  cavalrj-  (arcordiiit^  to  Aelianus),  were  ar- 
ranged in  an  analogous  nuumer,  the  lowest  division 
or  squadron  (fAi;),  containing  64  men,  and  the 
laeceaaiTe  lai^  dirriaions  bcmg  each  the  doobie 
ef  that  bebw  it ;  the  highest  (JwirtrfiM)  contain* 
ing  409^1. 

Both  Philip  and  Alexander  attached  great  im- 
portance to  the  cavalry,  which,  in  their  armies, 
!  consisted  jiortly  of  ?iT.T  di)n;ana,  and  partly  of 
Tbcsj>alian&  The  Macedi<uiaii  hors<^men  were  the 
flower  of  the  young  noble*.  The^  amounted  ta 
about  1 200  in  number,  forming  ei^t  eqnadnm% 
and,  under  the  name  froipei,  formed  a  sort  of 
body  guard  for  the  king.  The  ThessaJian  cavalry 
consisted  chieflj  of  the  dite  of  the  wealthier  class 
of  Ae  Thfmaltimi,  hot  mdnded  alee  a  aumbcr  «f 
Grecian  youth  from  other  st.it.^.  Th-rewaealia 
a  guard  of  foot-foldiers  (  vvaaMiaTai},  whom  we 
find  greatly  distinguishing  thcaMdves  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  Alexander.  They  seem  to  be  identical 
with  the  v«C^<upoi,  of  whom  we  find  mention. 
They  amounted  to  about  3000  men,  arranged  m 
six  batulions  (rd^tts).  There  was  alio  a  troop 
called  Argyraspids,  from  the  rilver  with  which 
their  .shields  were  onianu-nted.  f  ARfiYRASl'tnit.s.] 
1'hey  tfLvm  to  have  been  a  species  of  pcltaxtae. 
Alexander  also  OVganiaed  a  kind  of  troops  called 
«k>  wott  namthiiy  inlennediate  ha> 
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EXKRCin  s. 
aad  miiBSiy,  \man  dewgn«d  to 


It  it  in  Uie  time  of  A1i*xiuider  th«^  Grt-nL,  that 
we  fim  DccC  witb  artilieiy  in  tbe  tram  of  a 
Oredan  amy.  Hi*  batitlat  and  miKftlia»  vkm 
frtqui-nllr  pnipJoyod  with  grrat  effect,  a*,  for  iii- 
•  toner,  at  tjbe  paMage  of  the  J&xaru-«  ^^Vxrian.  iv. 
4.  §  7).  After  the  inratioD  of  Am  aim  rio- 
ts be  enplojed  in  ronjwcriBW  witli 
(MUUer,  Doriama^  book  in.  «.  19  { 
Wacbamuth, //^//mi*rAr  AlUrlhumJcun^if,  hot^V.  vi.  ; 
K.  F.  Ucrmaim,  6'rMol.  SUtatmtUertk.  |  29,  3U, 
ISS;  Bmm  fa  Enek  and  OniWr*>  Bmifiiup. 
art.  PkaUiiu;  H  k<^<iii.ns.  &c. 

Grmet,  c  zii. ;  Bock  a  >  i'ui/iu:  Kcuuuim^  uf  Alheus, 
cxtLniL)  (C.P.M.] 

9.  Roman.  In  tbe  ywaaat  article  ve  tball 
attempt  to  preeent  a  view  of  the  oMutitution  of  a 
Roman  amy  at  »cvcnU  n-mArkikMo  r(HK:liA,  and  U) 

SfcadT*  ^  ^bbukaS^  ^inm^SSmi af  im^itSL 

ftbitalnini;  most  rarefullv  lhi>»o  gt*iicral  »talc- 

mrata  wkicti  m  uisaj  work*  tipoit  iuiii«|uU*»  axe 
enunciated  brt>adly«  wtthoot  re^ience  to  any  ape- 
cified  time,  aa  if  tbey  wcrr  .i|Tp1iialiIc  .ilikc  to  the 
reisn  of  Tarquin  and  to  tbe  rvt^u  of  Vaieuunian, 

btduding  tbe  wImI*  ~*  — 

trida 


Ov  aatlaritMi  wil  miMm  m  t» 

Cfpti'jn,  more  or  k-ss  conipli  t*',  of  the 
of  a  Homaa  army  at  tre  penodj :  — 

1.  Attfa!«Md4iahMMora»«gwtii 

\rv  SiTviii*. 

2.  Alwut  a  century  and  a  halt  atUT  the  expui- 
cioa  of  the  kings. 

3.  I>ari^  tb«  mn  «( tlM  jvmger  Scipio,  when 
th«  diaefpltne  of  iSkm  tnufm  ««a,  perhapa,  more 
perfect  tbaji  at  any  prpvlrius  cr  »ulj*.  <}uejit  rni  ;  iuid 
iMRw  fcctooatdy,  oar  iofomatjaa  ia  moat  complele. 

i.  IB      twM  «f  Itefai.  8«ilK  and  /sUm 


5.  A  hundred  and  fifty  rears  later,  when  tbe 
empire  bad  reaebed  it*  inillri—tiiy  pofat  wdMr 
Trajan  and  Hadrian. 

Beyond  this,  we  shall  not  seek  to  adrancc. 
After  the  death  of  M.  Aun-liuj,  wo  discom  noujfht 
•ave  diaordec,  ^"^1*  ^Mfftoa  i  whila  ui  la- 
qoirr  mto  <h»  awapBMtrf  anwigiiiiwiti  fatwdneed 
whon  ■  .  -  rv  dt-partment  in  the  state  was  romodt'l 
led  hy  l>iorl(;tian  and  ConttSQtine,  would  de- 
mand'lengthened  and  lidiaM  favMtiption,  and 
would  pcwra  ol  iittfa  ar  m  Mrvkt  to  tta  tlMrical 
atudenL 

vlaAlonlMa.  The  nomber  of  andent  writers 
V  •ztasi,  who  treat  profesaedly  aC  tlM  miliiarjr 
ini  of  the  Romans,  is  not  groat,  and  tkoir  workt 
are,  with  on<'  '  r  t  I.  I  <  ^ception*,  of  little  value. 
Inconparabiy  tbe  most  importuit  ia^  I*UmOuu^ 
who  fa  ■  frainnent  pnaerred  fnm  his  MCtli  Mttk, 
preaenU  wrrh  n  sk'-t'-h  of  a  Roman  army  at 
the  time  v.  iilu  lU  character  itocid  highe.it,  oad  lU 
discifJine  «-aa  moat  perfect  This,  so  iiir  as  it 
nndiaiiiyklds  the  h^t  information  we  could  desire. 
The  tract  vt^  trrpanr/iKw*'  rd^tttp  'EXAqrumr 
of  Aeluinuji  who  flourished  under  Nerva,  heloiigs, 
•a  tbe  tide  implies,  to  Greek  tactica,  but  cwi- 
1mm  ab»  a  teief;  impeffcct,  and  fadittfact  ac- 
eonnt  of  a  Roman  anny.  The  Ts'^nj  rwriKi^  of 
Amam^  governor  of  Cappaducia  under  Iladnait, 
fa  awill|iii.d  in  a  gwal  neasure  with  tbe  ma- 
\  «£  tha  yfa&w,  la  which  is  wbjqtnad  « 
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aipaatiun  «f  tki  jiitiwfaaij 

\tf  wlusli  tbe  Rmhui  flKvalry  ware 

trained  ;  to  Arrlan,  lllccwi»e,  we  are  iiide1>led  for 
a  very  inti-n-»tiiig  fragment  entitled  frra^tt  kot* 
'KKmimv,  »uppM«d  to  ba  •  pactlen  af  lua  loat 
history,  wfiith  lore  the  name  'AXayiir^  consist- 
nig  of  liisiruciiajii  for  llie  onler  of  nuwwh  Uj  he 
adopted  by  the  force  despatched  a^nst  the  Scy- 
tbinna,  and  ibr  tke  pMaskiana  to  be  (^isenred  b 
wiafahalling  tbe  Ifaa  af  battle.  Thia  piece  ukrn 
ill  a)iinei  tum  wlih  the  essay  of  Ily /mu/,  of  wliiih 
we  have  spoken  nndcr  CASTm^  will  asaist  b* 
materially  when  w«  seek  ta  tan  a  diatfact  idea 
<)f  tfir-  ci'iistituiion  of  A  Roman  army  iu  the  early 
u[  iLc  S4<iiQd  ct-'Utury.  It  remains  fur  us  tu 
notice  the  Latin  **  Scriptores  de  lie  Militari,^ 
/'ron/taiM,  MoJt^hUf  and  Vtyetim.  The  StmU- 
gtmatiea  cS  the  first,  who  lired  under  Ves|jasian, 
i»  merely  a  ci>llevti<iii  of  anecdotes  compilvd  with* 
out  much  can  or  nice  disfriwiwatiaa,  and  pmenu 
vary  Httletbat  b  sraikUeftr  earpreamt  purp^we  ; 

th<'  l.i'tUut  Jr  Vu.^if,uli3  Ilfi  Mi!it„n't  of  the 
secuttd,  ttddf I  lied  to  the  einuerur  Tttcitus,  iiifurd.t  a 
considerable  noiibcr  «f  tecnnical  terms,  but  i«  in 
such  a  confused  state,  and  ^^>  leaded  with  inteqiola- 
tions,  that  we  can  employ  it  Hiilt  little  confidence  ; 
tbe  Hei  MUttaria  ImttiUta  of  the  third,  dedi' 
<atwiletbeywMyrVaieBtiaian,i>afcnBaltwatiaa 
diawn  ap  fa  an  af*  wbea  tbe  aadent  duetplfae  of 

Koine  w.is  no  loii;{er  known,  or  h;ul,  at  1<  ;ut,  bllcn 
into  desuetude  :  but  tbe  materials,  we  axe  assur«»d 
by  tba  aatbar  bmiealf,  were  doired  from  sooreea 
the  most  pure,  iiuch  aji  Cal-)  thi-  (Viiv>r.  rnrmlitit 
CeisuA,  and  tiie  of!i(  re>;iilatioi»»  of  ih«5  earlier 
em|x^riirs.  Mi.sli-d  hy  theu*  specious  profesaioaa^ 
and  bj  tbe  icgolaiit^  dispUyed  in  tbe  distribution 
of  the  diilfaeut  aoctions,  many  scholars  bare  been 
induced  to  ad'<pt  the  statenient*  liere  enjhixlied 
wiihont  besitatioi,  without  eT«a  asking  to  what 
period  tbey  applied.  Bol  wban  the  book  ia  tab* 
jfrtf'd  to  critical  nenitiiiy,  it  will  ]>e  found  to  be 
iuil  of  inconsistencies  aiid  coiitnidictious,  to  mix 
np  into  ana  canftawd  and  beteroganeooa  maae  tbe 
systems  pursued  at  epochs  tbe  roost  remote  from 
each  other,  and  to  exhibit  a  state  of  tbiii^'ii  which 
never  did  and  never  could  have  existed.  Hence, 

if  we  are  to  make       Me^at  all  of  Um^uxago^ 

()ii;.'ht  to  accept  tlie  novelties  which  it  ofTem,  merely 
in  iilustnuioa  or  co«ii\nnatiua  of  the  teatimcmy  of 
others,  witbont  aver  permitting  tbam  ta  traigb 
against  mere  tmstworthy  witne»»e«. 

But  while  the  numlMrr  of  direct  authorities  if 
rery  limited,  much  knowledge  may  be  obtained 
through  n  moltitnda  of  iadnaet  chaimelai  JNel 


only  do  tbe  MHariTW  ef  tb4  Matorkni  of  Roman 

aiTairs  abound  in  details  relalifij;  t-i  ii::!/ary  op^-ni- 
tioos,  but  there  is  scarcely  a  Latiu  writer  upon 
any  topic,  whether  in  proae  or  rerse,  wboae  pagea 
are  not  filled  with  allusion*  to  the  §cience  of  war. 
The  writings  of  tbe  jurists  alaa,  jii&criptians, 
medals,  and  mnnwaanU  of  art  communicate  much 
that  is  curious  and  faiportant ;  but  even  after  wa 
have  brought  together  and  cbissiiied  all  these 
ftcatlercd  notice*,  wc  shall  have  to  regret  tliat 
there  are  many  tbii^  left  in  total  darkness,  and 
many  upon  which  ua  atnitiena  of  diflkmnt  wri- 
ters cannot  hy  any  dexterity  be  reconciled  in  a 
utisfiictory  titaimer.  We  shall  cudeavuur  to  ex- 
pound in  each  oae  tboaa  views  which  arc  sup- 
poKtad  )^  tho  ftatcttamwit  rf  fftdihltt  avidMcCf 
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withont  attempting  to  ditctus  tbe 
upon  which  controvcnie*  have  omen. 

Among  the  writii^  of  modern  acholan  we 
oqgiti  10  notiM  ipeekUj  tks  dmkatiM  **  Dt  Mi- 
litit  RanKM**  bV  A*  taorBed  and  inddktip^ble 
Lipmus,  in  whicn  the  text  of  PnlyVpiiis  (vi.  19, 
42),  and  a  chapter  in  Livy  (riiL  8)  aerve  tut  a 
Ihimdarinii  Ibv  •  8'"'  Mipwitrwlw  af  iUvitnition 
and  supplcmentari-  matter;  nor  moat  we  th^ 
**  Poliorcetica"  of  the  laine  author,  which  lauy  'x- 
nguiaA  a»  a  continuation  of  the  prccfdiii;^.    l  lie  | 
po«thiimoua  diaaertation  of  Satmtuiti*    De  Rc  mi- 
litari  Romanorum,**  which  diaplayn  the  deep  read- 
ing, mixed  up  with  not  a  litilo  of  ti  i  rt>'ini  «.s  of 
tluit  celebnted  critict  i*  well  worthy  of  pcnual, 
and  w91  be  ftiuid  in  A*    Corpna  AntiqwUtara 
Rom-inanim  "  of  f!nii-r>as,  voL  x.  p.  1284.  The 
Hune  volume  includca  the  admirable  commentan- 
of  ScMius  on  H;i|inui|  Ui  MlM  «■  Pdybiua, 
togctlier  with  psviys  on  varioua  topica  connected 
with  Roman  warfare  by  /luec/mM,  RolterteHus^ 
Etyciiu  i'utf>u4u.\  Af,  A.  Ommmu  (De  la  Chauuc), 
Pefnu  /?aauM,  dec    A  aOMMt  d«lMf«te  MrWI  of 
imiH  rs  by  M.  is  Beam  fa  ^Htntod  0  tll«  twenty- 
fifth  and  sovor.il  sucrfcdin^  volumea  of  thi-  "  Mc- 
moirca  de  i'AcadJmie  dra  Inacriptiona  ct  Belles 
Lettiva  ;**  and  althongh  wtmhr  fnm  aeqaieacing 
in  all  the  conclusions  at  which  he  .irriv-fs,  it  is  ini- 
poAsible  to  deny  tiuit  in  ao  £ar  aa  facts  are  cuu- 
ccmrd,  be  haa  almost  exbaattod  every  topic  on 
which  he  hai  aatamd,  and  wc  cannot  but  lament 
that  he  abould  not  hare  completed  the  deaign 
which   hf  oriL'in.illy  aketched  out.     We  may 
contult  with  profit  AWoni^  **  Commentaire,"  at- 
tacbed  to  tbe  French  tranriation  of  PolylMtH,  by 
tho  IV  ncdictine  Viiuont  Thuillicr,  6  torn.  4to, 
Amsu  1729;  GtuicJuml,  "  M#moirca  Militairea 
sur  lea  Groca  et  lea  U  muiiiia,**  2  torn.  4to,  La 
Have,  17.'>7.  find      MciMfiin-s  rritiqiics  ct  Ilis- 
tori4UL*  sur  Phisieurs  Pont*  el  Antiquilcs  Mili- 
taircs,'*  4  torn.  4to,  Dcrlin  et  Paris,  1775  ; 
Vtmchmeomi^  **  Htitoiie  det  Caopagnea  d'Han- 
nlbal  «n  Itdie,**  8  torn.  4to,  Paiti,  181? ;  /fov, 
Militaty  Antiquitiet  of  the  Romans  in  nritain," 
fol.  Lond.  1793  ;  Nad^  **  Komiscbc  Kricgaalter- 
thUmer,**  Bto,  HaHe,  17t2;  LSkr,  «  Ueber  die 
Tactile  und  doa  Kriegaweaen  dor  Oriochcn  und 
Riirncr,''  Hro.  Kempt  1825  ;  Ari^^r,  **  De  Re- 
publica  Romana  aire  ex  Polrhii  Megalap,  texta 
Miitoria  ExccrpU,*"  8vo.  Solt'b.  1823. 

fltnerai  licmarls  on  the  Lfijion, 

The  name  /^*o  i<  coeval  with  the  foundation 
«f  Rome,  and  alwiiTf  denoted  a  bodf  «f  troops, 

whuh,  aUhmiph  duKdivided  into  iwvrral  smaller 
bodies  was  regarded  aa  furiuing  an  or^anict'd 
whole.  It  cannot  be  held  to  have  been  eqairalent 
to  what  we  call  a  re^mgnt,  inasmuch  aa  it  con- 
tained troop*  of  all  arms,  infantry,  cavalry,  and, 
when  militarj'  cnjfines  wtr<-  extt'nsivciy  pniphfyed, 
artiliefT  abo ;  it  might  thoa,  to  for,  be  regarded  at 
a  eompiele  ore^,  bvt  on  the  ether  hand  the  mim- 
bi  r  of  soldii-ni  in  a  legion  waa  fixed  within  ct  rtain 
limits,  never  much  exceeding  6000,  and  hence 
when  war  waa  carried  eo  npon  a  \arg»  eeale,  a 
single  army,  under  the  command  of  one  p-f^ncrnl, 
frequently  contained  two,  llircc,  or  more  1<  wions, 
beaidea  a  lai^e  number  of  auxiliariea  of  various 
denominationa.  In  like  nuumer  the  legioo  being 
'ate  within  itedf^  and  net  direct^  er  neces- 
1 J  coBDeeted  with  anj  odwr  caipi»  eamwt  bt 
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traaalated  by  batlaiioit,  dhuUm,  detarhmmt,  nor 
any  other  term  in  ordinary  tue  atuuag  uioderu 
tacticiana.  Ancient  etymologiata  agree  in  deriving 
kyio  bvm.  Ayera  to  chooM  (Van;  L.L.r.  %  87. 
Ti.  I  (M.  ed.  MOBer ;  Pint.  Rom.  13 ;  Nen.  Mai^ 
o  il.  i.  «.  r.  l^;/utnum  ;  Modt-tt.  tlr  r  -  r  V.  [{,  .1/.  ; 
laidur.  Oruj.  ix.  3.  §  4(>)i,  and  the  imute  endured 
aa  long  ns  th<>  thing  itaelC  Le  Beau  and  etlMf* 
are  niistjikcn  when  thoy  asAf  rt  that  in  Ta<  it-T',  :inA 
the  writ<>r8  who  tbllowi'd  huu,  the  word  uuuicn  ia 
fr  qurntly  sttbititated  for  Ugio^  for  it  wfll  be  aeea 
from  the  paM^gea  to  whidi  we  gt?e  references 
below,  that  aaeierf  is  tued  to  denote  either  the 
ditlcreiit  corps  of  which  a  Irgion  was  conifKiM^-d,  or 
a  corps  generally,  without  any  allusion  to  the 
legidQ  <T£&  md.  I  e,  «7.  Affrie.  18,  eenp.  Amm, 
ii.  no,  iri^.  ii.  69  ;  Plin.  Ep.  iii,  fl,  x.  38  ;  Vopisc. 
rr,J..  14  ;  Ulpion.  in  Dig.  3.tit.!Ls.&i2;29. 
tit.  1.  s.  43,  dka;dfc6  Bee  bdow  tha  Hwaiila  ea 
the  CbAoff). 

In  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  m 
Plutarch  (e.g.  Horn.  13,  20),  and  elaewhcrc,  we 
meet  with  the  Oteeiied  word  A«y^,  bat  th« 
Greek  writov  ^lon  Reman  aAnn  lor  die  noeC 
part  employ  soiir-  term  borrowed  from  their  ovvn 
liu>rature  as  an  equivalent ;  and  since  each  con- 
aidered  Uase^f  at  liberty  to  select  that  which  he 
deemed  most  appropriate  or  which  sujfui  stfd  it.<w>lf 
at  the  moment,  without  reference  to  the  practice 
of  thoae  who  had  fOM  More  him,  and  wtthont 
endeaYoonng  to  preserre  nnifonnit]r  area  within 
the  bounds  or  his  own  writings,  we  not  only  find  a 
considerable  variety  of  words  u.«ed  indix-riminateiv 
as  repreaentattvee  of  Legio^  but  we  find  the  same 
anth<ff  using  diffeient  words  in  diftrent  passages, 
and,  what  is  still  more  perplexing,  the  sjime  word 
which  is  usc'd  by  uite  author  for  the  legion  aa  a 
whole  ia  used  by  othera  to  indidrta  aome  one  or 
other  of  the  aubdiviaions.  The  terma  which  we 
meet  with  moat  commonly  are,  <rT^cn-6-r*Zov,  ipd' 
hayl,  rdryfjLa,  r/Xot,  Icaa  frequently  rrpdrtvfM  and 
Tt7x9t.  Pel^bioe  ia  those  ehapfaHDi  which  are  de> 
voted  evdnsivdj  to  a  deeeriptkn  af  dM  legtaii 

uniformly  designates  it  by  <7^^iar6Jr^ioy,  whi<h  he 
suitieitraes  applies  to  an  army  in  general  (e.  g.  iL 
73,  86),  whib  bf  others  it  ia  usually  eiafJoyed 
to  denote  a  ramp  (rtjiira).  A^\n  Polyldiis  ^;ives 
a  cLuice  of  three  names  for  the  mojiiple,  cij^iaia, 
^vtlpa,  and  rdT^o,  but  of  these  the  first  ia  fur  the 
most  part  introduced  by  otlien  as  the  tmaalatioD  <i€ 
the  Latin  ««etfhini,  the  second  almost  nntfimnly  aa 
equivalent  UwJinnt,  and  the  third,  altliough  of  wide 
acceptation,  ia  constantly  the  representative  of  %m. 
Dionysiua  naes  aeasetbnea,  especially  m  the  eanier 
books  of  his  history,  ^>aXcef^  (e.  g.  v.  67),  sonie- 
tiraes  rdyfiara  (e.  g.  vL  45,  ix.  10,  13X  or  ffTfta- 
riorriirik  fidy^ora  (vi.  42),  and  his  example  ia  fol- 
lowed by  Joaephua  (D.  J.  iii.  5.  §  5  ;  6.  §  2)  ; 
Appian  adopta  r^Aot  (e.g.  AtmiL.  8,  B.  C.  iL  7(i, 
79,  96,  iii.  45,  83,  92,  iv.  1 15)  ;  Plut.irch  within 
the  eompaia  of  a  ainde  sentence  (AT.  Amkm,  18) 
has  both  rdypHmi  and  r4\ri ;  Dion  Caashia,  when 
sfHMkinu  of  til**  legions  in  contradistinction  t<i  li  ^ 
hunaehold  troops,  calls  them  in  one  passage  vtk 
woAtTtK^  <rrpar6wtSa  (zsxriil  47),  m  aastlMr 

Ttlxf}  Tuy  Ik  KaraXSyov  (TTpaTtifOfAf  vu-v  :  Iv,  24), 
and  where  no  particular  cmpliaais  is  iKjuued,  we 
find  tnpdrtvfia  (rh  Stxetrop  trrpdrtvfia,  xxxviiL 
47,  xl.  65),  Tsixof  (tov  rerd^ov  ToiJ  l.KvBtKov 
T«lxow«,  Ixxix  7),  ffTpariwtiw  (xxxviii.  4li,  xl. 
6S»  MX  «A  «tyOTMirlK«amtf^<xUS7 
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•t  ix  r«m  marmXiyav  rrfartvifumm  {it.  24,  iii.  23, 
Hz.  2),  or  timplj  KmrmKrfiitmm  (Mr.  23). 

Neither  Lh  v  nor  D'umysiii*  iii>Uie  the  tint  c»- 
tebliahmciit  oi  kfjioii,  but  they  lK)tti  Likf  fur 
giaotcid  that  it  exut«<l  frem  the  titv  foiiii<!.iiu>Ti  of 
tiM  dtf ,  wbi'le  Varra  {L.  L,y.i  B9)  aod  Plnurch 
(Ram.  l:'<)  r\v]>reMiT  Mcnb«  the  fautitntka  to 
Romuliu.  The  latter  s;p»'ak5  i»f  tho  Uitid  I«<1  hy 
RaMohih  aAiaa  Annnliiii  m  being  dirided  mtu 

(TToaj^,  piTMi;;  at  tlu*  ■amc  time  tJn*  (iria'n  'if  tlu' 
tcTTD  maniple,  and  the  iormer  ■wtc*  that  HanndiM, 
IB  tiMifc  Ui  k«iaB,  laak  lOM  mm  ftM  «m1i 

tribe. 

^%Mufite£ioa     tke  Legiam.    Tli«  Ir^tiaa  f"T  many 
vaa  oompMed  czclwiTely  of  Roman 
By  dM  «nUMneM  if  Scrnw  TnUiM 
riM  wtvt  MuwBad  bi  the  AvccImm 

».  re  r  iii^ilile,  and  ono  of  the  (:Tcat«"st  r}ir\in.'>  s  in- 

tnxlucrd  hr  Mantu  was  th«  adinii«wMi  t»f  all 
•rim  eftbe^w,  mchidiTif  the  l«vc*t,  into  the 
rmnk..  (Sail.  Jmg.  86  ;  P!ut.  M  .r.  ■  Fl-r.  Iii,  1  ; 
Oell.  xvL  10.)  Up  ii.  the  year  tL  t.  Iu7  *»«  one 
waa  permitted  to  terve  amMif  th«  nfulnr  troop«  of 
the  ttate  except  those  wha  w«C*  legarded  a«  poa- 
•csong  a  strDniir  penonal  faitrreat  in  the  atahility  of 
the  common wiTkiih,  I  ttt  tht-  }iriiici[ilo  ha^it^l;  lircti 
at  tbia  period  abandoned,  the  nrivilege  waa  ex- 
lBDa«laftvtlwdoaa«rae8adUWar(K.<L  87) 
to  n.^ly  the  «h<.l<?  <>f  the  fr^  i-  ;iopu1ation  of  Italy, 
and  by  the  famotu  edici  uf  Caracalla  (or  perhaps 
of  M.  AarelinaX  to  the  whole  IUmu  world.  Ixrn)^ 
before  thia,  however,  the  legions  were  raised  >  !ii<-fiy 
to  the  provinei's,  and  hence  are  ranked  by  llvjiiau? 
among  the  prmmeialu  militia  {IfyiancM  qm:munn 
mmi  mHitiae  prx>mmmii$  Jkidimima).  Even  under 
Aofoatiia,  the  yaath  ef  Lattna,  Unliria,  Etniria, 
and  the  anci'-i.t  cl'inie*,  wrved  chii-ily  in  tlu- 
hooaehold  troops  (Toe  ^aa.  iv.  &),  who  for  this 
fcaaoa  wa  eanplnn<<ite4Vjr  Otlio  aa  iitatiaa  «lmmm 

ft   r^rr  fftrmaiT^  j;ir<'r,fiif  fT^.  /lift  t.  f'i).  Hiit 

aithuu^b  the  l<xions  contaioed  ocmunnitiTciy  U  w 
native  luliaaa,  it  does  not  mppeat  tLtt  the  admi»- 
aion  of  ibreigncn  not  subjects  was  ever  practis4r(i 
upon  a  huge  scale  tuitil  the  rei^fn  of  the  second 
Clauditu  (a.  d.  268 — 270),  who  incorpurau-d  a 
kqp  bodj  of  nnmiiabed  Qcnimt  aad  o(  Proboa 
(JL  D.  77B—7»i\  iMM>  diatriboted  I  fi,OM  OenMoa 

among  le'i;i^'"'i''v  and  fnirilit-r  l  attalioiiii  {rnirnrri*  ti 
HmHameis  miiuJms,  Vtvpiac.  J'rok.  i4.).  From  thit> 
timalbrward  what  had  origiMlly  been  the  lending 
charact(»!^stic  of  the  lec*r>n  wn«  rap'dlj  n1)'i!rra!<-H, 
•o  th.it  under  Diocletian,  Coitsuuititic,  and  tlii  u 
mcet^mir%,  the  best  sddiera  in  the  Roman  armies 
V8K  harhariMHi  Tlw  Mae  Legion  ii«a  still  ta- 
tmned  In  the  fifth  eentarf,  aincc  it  appem  in  an 
rdict  a(Ii!re!!.i<  <!  by  t]ie  emperors  Arradius  and 
Honoriua  to  the  fft^ed  Roamliaaw  (Cod.  Juattn. 
IS.  tit  M.  1. 18)  and  alas  fai  the  (net  known  aa 

tbf  S'ritrfin  Dif/'u't'ttuin  nV  fc.  It  jiro- 

bably  did  not  fail  iiito  luul  duiM  luitil  tliit  cp^cli 
of  jnrtinTnn^  away  ;  but  in  the  numerous  ordi- 
nances of  that  prince  with  regard  to  military  affairs 
nothing  bears  in  any  way  upMi  the  constitution  of 
the  legion,  nor  docs  the  name  occur  in  legal  docu- 
Benta  aabaequent  to  the  abote-mentiooed  edict  of 
Areadina  and  Ilanariiia. 

T?M  re  is  vi  t  nn>ithf;r  circumstance  connrrtrd 
with  the  social  position  of  the  soldier  to  which  it 
m  Toy  nwoMiiy  to  ndrer^  if  w«  dcwo  to  fbna  * 
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distiiut  id". I  of  the  eTi,-\ni:r»  trr:»<iuiiny  iiitniducod 
mto  tfif  Homan  ntiliiAT}-  system.  Xhe  Hoaa 
amies  fat  a  bug  period  oanMted  enttivlT  of  what 
We  mi^'lit  tefiD  niiUlii.  Evrrv  litizen  wa*,  to  a 
rertAiii  >-(tcul,  tRLiidtl  U>  anus  iliiruig  a  tmed 
[»Ti  of  his  life  ;  be  was,  at  all  times,  liable  to 
be  called  opoa  to  serve ;  Iwt  the  legion  in  which 
he  waa  enrolled  was  disbanded  as  soon  as  the 
•  ]><viai  »»  ru<.  f..r  whiefi  it  hod  been  levied,  was 

pcfiucned  ;  and  although  these  oaUa  wen  treqaeot 
m  tha  aariT  apaa  of  tho  kingdom  and  tiio  ewwanin-' 

wealth,  when  the  niemie*  df  the  rejiuhlic  were 
ftiuiu*i  at  the  gates,  yet  a'  few  tniHuii*,  ar  more 
frequently,  a  few  wecka  or  Omn  days,  sufbeed  to 
decide  the  fortofu-^  of  the  camp.n'k.Ti.  7  h  ■  Koinan 
annalists  assure  us  tL.it  a  Uuiiuui  iuiyy  U^i  never 
wintered  in  the  field,  until  mnre  than  three  cen- 
tarioa  afiar  iSm  fanndatian  of  tbo  dqrt  »haa  tho 
hkclnda  of  Vo{t  n^nifvd  tho  eotwtant  ^vnmico  of 

thi'    l>r»  le.'fr-t.       .'\  s  ihi-    ^^  rt  f  ;»<tleii  lit-eamc 

by  dtyre««  fiuther  rrmovi'd  I  rum  l^tium,  when 
souihrm  Itahr  and  SioIt  were  now  tho  tm\  of 

war  -\*1mti  til-  r\!-.ti  :c.-  <■(  lX.a\<'  wa*  rnmared 
by  ihc  L.iri:ia.^iiiiAii  imaaiuii — wiicji  L»-r  onuiea 
were  opposed  to  sack  leaden  m  Pyrrbiu,  llamikai^ 
and  iiaonibal  —  it  was,  of  oonrse,  impossible  to 
leave  the  foe  for  a  moment  unwatched  ;  and  the 
'■xi^-eiK  II  i  (it  the  .sLiie  reii.iere'l  it  necessary  that 

the  aaaa  l^iona  and  the  aaoM  aoidim  thanld 
noMa  n  notirit^  9of  aawtnl  yma  hi  MoaaaaMib 

This  pT'^trrif ti-d  srivue  ?>ecnme  inrTttAli!  -  as  tho 
dominion  ui  It'^nu-  extended  over  Greece  and  .\iiia, 
when  the  dictiiii'es  tendered  frequent  n'licf  im- 
practicable ;  but  down  to  the  very  termination  of 
the  rt'puMic,  the  anriml  principle  was  recugniied, 
that  when  a  cam|K\i^i  was  concluded,  the  soldier 
was  entitled  to  return  homa  and  to  nawne  tho 
nccupatian  «f  n  peneefbl  dtiien.  It  waa  n  con- 
viction that  their  leader  had  bntken  faith  with 
them  by  commencing  a  new  war  agniuit  Tigranes, 
aft<'r  too  defeat  of  Mithrid«te«,  tneir  pmper  and 
1.  uitii'iiite  Opponent,  which  induced  the  u<iops  of 
Lukullua  tu  mutiny,  and  compelled  their  iiadcr  to 
abandon  his  Ameoian  oooqueattL  Hence,  for  up> 
wards  of  srrea  cantoriea,  thete  waa  no  such  thing 
as  the  military  pmfesjimi,  and  no  man  considered 
bim.ielf  111  a  >.'  I.licr  in  cori'rHii-.viK  ti  m  to  other 
calliugi.  Every  individual  knew  that  he  was 
of  tho  l*ody  politic  to  perfolin 
rertain  duties  ;  hut  theM?  duties  were  performed 
without  distinction  by  all  —  at  least  by  all  whoso 
ttake  in  the  prosperity  of  their  country  was  con« 
-ill.  r  -d  sufficient  to  insure  their  seal  in  defending 
;  aiid  each  man,  when  his  share  of  this  obligation 
was  discharged,  returned  t«  lake  his  pUwe  in 
aocie^,  and  to  Mtnme  bia  ordinarf  avocntiona. 
The  adintss}«in  of  tbo  Gipitg  fW  into  the  nuiha, 
jier«oni  wlm,  i'.;iMy,  found  t!i.  :r  condition  aa 
soldiers  much  superior  to  their  tfusilionaa  civiliana, 
and  who  could  new  cherish  Bopea  ef  amaaung 
wr-alth  liy  p'liiinler,  (>r  <T  risi::i.'  to  honnnr  as  officers, 
t^MtJed  tu  iireati:  a  imuu  ruuji  class  dui(iosed  to  dc< 
vote  themselves  permanently  to  *  militarY  lllh  W 
the  only  source  from  whence  they  could  aeevfo 
comfort  and  distinction.  The  long-continued 
oporations  of  Caesnr  in  Gnul,  and  the  ii.  ity 
imposed  upon  Pomoeias  of  keeping  up  a  large 
fotea  M  a  ehcdc  on  Dia  dnndcd  riToU  centoihnted 
Blrouifly  tf>  rionrlvh  tTiis  feeling,  which  waa,  nt 
lentilh,  fullv  developed  and  couhrmed  by  the  civil 
hmilt  whkL  huted  far  twtatj  jtmi*,  and  bj  (h« 
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practice  first  intro-liu  r  ^  ajwn  a  large  Kah,  after 
the  Mithridatic  wars,  uf  granting  pensiona  for  long 
•mice  in  the  shape  of  donalkm  M  lud.  Hence, 
wh<*n  Aacrmtu"  in  rnrnpiiancc,  as  wc  an?  told  Ly 
Dion  CasAtiu  (liu 1 ),  1 1  h  the  ad%'ice  of  MaeccJuaa, 
dctonniued  to  provide  for  the  tectirity  of  the 
diatant  pravmeM,  and  &r  tran^iil  Ktbninmi  at 
home  hf  tin  eataMhfciiieirt  of  a  ptiwatM  thmdwiy 
army,  he  fnund  the  public  mind  in  a  great  degree 
prepared  for  socb  a  meaaure,  and  the  diatinction 
Mtmen  aoldiar  sod  civiliaii  unknowB,  or  at  least 
not  recofjnised  'hcfori-,  Hcrame  from  this  time  for- 
ward aa  broadly  marked  as  iu  the  mmt  pure  miii- 
t&ry  dt^poliMM  of  tBcient  or  modem  tunea.  In 
this  place,  we  are  reqoired  simply  to  call  attention 
to  the  &ct  —  it  belongs  to  the  philosophic  historian 
to  trace  the  results. 

The  $tMmbering  of  tia  ieffums  ami  timr  tide*. 
Tbe  Irfiaiu  wen  originall j  numbond  Mesrding  to 
the  order  in  which  they  were  raised.  Thus  in  the 
early  part  of  the  second  Punic  war,  we  bear  of  the 
fourth  legion  {rh  rh octroy  <rrpariw9iw\  being 
hard  pre«ed  by  the  Boii  (Polyb.  iii  40)  ;  the 
tenth  legion  plays  a  coospictious  part  in  the  history 
of  Cae»ar  as  his  favourite  corps  (Dion  Caaa. 
xxsviiL  17)t  and  the  oabioets  of  nniniim>toi<yisU 
pwamt  UM  with  aa  aaaeaablage  of  denarii  stmdc  by 
M.  Antoiiiiis  in  honour  of  the  legions  which  he 
conmiaitded,  exhibiting  a  regular  seriea  of  numbers 
from  1  up  to  30,  with  only  four  lAudw  (S8i»  27, 
-f!,  A"?  thr  If^ci^n?  hfmme  pfrmRfiffit,  ihr 

eanic  iiuiubcrs  rcmauicd  aiu^lied  to  tiie  same 


corps,  which  ^^  rrf  moreover  distinguished  by  various 
epithets  of  which  we  have  early  cxamplen  iu  the 
Leffio  Martia  (Cic  Philip,  v.  2  ;  Veil.  Pat  ii  61  ; 
Dion  Ous.  xiv.  13  ;  Appian,  B.C.  iv.  lUXandtll* 
Le(}io  Quinia  Alauda.    [At  A  ID  a.] 

Dion  Cassius,  who  fli>urij>hed  under  Alexander 
SeTflnia.  w  (Iv.  23)  that  tba  ouUtuy  Mtab* 
IklmMnt  of  An^nitai  CBmuted  of  tirootf  •tbtw  or 

twenty-five  lej^ioiis  (we  know  fr  u;!  Tac  Ann.  iv.  5, 
that  twenty-five  was  the  real  number),  of  which 
nineteen  still  existed  when  be  wrote^  tko  not  Imt* 
ing  been  d  -^troyrd,  dispersed,  or  incorporated  hr 
Augustus  or  his  successors  in  other  legions,  lie 
girea  the  names  of  nineteen,  and  the  localitiea 
where  they  were  stationed  in  his  own  day,  adding 
the  designations  of  thoae  which  had  been  raised  by 
subi'  qiii  lit  i  niperors.  This  list  has  been  consider- 
ably eukrged  from  inacriptioDS  and  other  autho> 
ritiea,  which  ■iipply  abo  aovanl  rfdkiwMl  titka. 
We  give  the  catalogue  as  it  stands  in  the  pages  of 
the  historian,  and  refer  those  who  desire  more 
complete  information  to  the  collections  of  Roman 
Inscriptions  by  Gruter  and  Orelli,  to  the  fifth  book 
of  the  CommaiL  Reip.  Rom.  of  Wolfgang  Lazius, 
foL  Francf.  151*8,  and  to  Eckhel,  Lkxiritia  Xumm. 
Vet.  ToL  vi.  50,  ToL  viiL  48&  In  tbe  follow- 
mg  taUB  an  asterisk  it  ml^iwd  to  the  ninelMn 

legions  of  Augustus,  to  the  ren  \i  ni  r  the  name  of 
the  prince  by  whom  they  were  tirsi  levied  ;  the 
epithets  included  within  brackets  are  not  given 
by  Dion,  but  have  been  demad  torn  Tariooa 

s«un;cs :  — 


Number  of  the 

Title. 

By  whom  raised. 

When  alatioBad  m  Uw  aga  of 
DioDOaMiiia. 

PrimA 

Italica 

Nero 

Hibcma  in  Mysia  Inluiam 

Adjutrix 

Galba 

Pannonia  Infcrinr. 

Minenria 

Domitnniu 

German ia  Inferior. 

Parthica 

SopL  Sovofua 

Mesopotamia. 

Secand* 

Auguta 

Uibcrna  in  Bdtansia  Snperiore. 

Adjutrix 

W'sposiamii 

Fumonia  Infaior. 

.^^gyptia  T^Jana 

Trajaiius 

(Egy-pt?) 

luUica 

M.  Antoninus 

Noricum. 

Media  (PuOM) 

Sept  SeTorai 

Italia. 

Tottft 

A  j.^i-jta 

Numidia. 

(  i:'iUlca 

• 

Phoenicia. 

• 

Arabia. 

Italica 

M.  Antoninoa 

Rhactia. 

Parthiea 

Sept.  Serents 

Mesopotamia. 

Quarta 

Scythica 

• 

Syria 

Quinlft 

Flam  (Felix) 

Vcspauanua 

Syria. 

Maeedflok» 

Daeia. 

Sexta 

Victrix 

• 

nn'tannia  InAlilK 

Fcrrata 

• 

Judaea, 

SoptiiM 

Claudia 

• 

Mysia  Superior. 

(Gcmina) 

Oalbft 

liisponia. 

Oeiavm 

Augusta 

* 

Germania  Superior. 
Pannonia  SqptriOK 

Dedinft 

Oemina 

• 

(Fretenaia) 

• 

Judaea. 

Undeefana 

diwdit 

• 

Mysia  Inferiar. 

DuiMieciraa 

FulminatrijE 

• 

Cappadocia. 

Docima  Tertia 

Geinina 

• 

Dacia. 

Decima  Qtwrta 

Ciemina 

• 

Pannonia  Sup^on 

Decinia  Quinta 

A  ;,*f.ll'iiiris 

• 

Cn:p^Hocia. 

Vigcsima 

Vaieria  Victrix 

• 

Britannia  Superior. 

• 

Hibema  in  Gennanib 

Tngeainut 

Ulpia  (Victrix) 

Trnjamit 

(Oennania?). 
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EXERClTUa. 

Oo  tlut  ve  OAT  remark  — 
1.  TiMl  wvnJ  kfloH  kon  Om 
thn*  thert  wen  fatf  Jtnli^  ftvi 

Thrdt. 

9L  Tlw  lldM  wcTB  drrived  from  Tarinai  cirtoin- 
itanrrs  ;  »nmc  indirated  lh«  d«ity  and«fr  wboM 
pairT)n^'«  the  legions  were  placed,  weh  at  Mimervia 
and  ApoUuKtru  :  •one  the  country  in  which  thcr 
bad  bem  levied  or  iwnHtad,  ItaUea^  Maot- 
Aamn,  rAaOiai ;  or  A*  mm  «€  tMr  M«il  1ml- 
liant  ai^hit-TemciitA,  aa  PaH^iif^Seyliiea  :  soine  thp  i 
CBficnr  under  whooi  they  bad  •erred  or  by  wbom 
Aejr  M  ban  cvnlad,  m  Jajiwta,  /toridL,  ; 


KXKiaiTrs. 


apl-lifd  ta  tbe  7lh  and  lllh,  which  )>ad  rematDed 
tniv  to  tlHir  aSegiance  daring  tbe  rebellion  of 
(  .iriniiiu,  ptaefect  of  Dalmatio,  in  tba  nign  of 
CoudiM  (Dion  Cam.  Ix.  15)  ;  Mme,  tlia  iirt  that 
another  Ifgioo  had  iK^n  incnrporat<'d  with  th**!!!  ; 
at  imt^  thia  it  tbe  explanation  given  by  I>umi 
Ctmm  aTtWaphbt  Oiiiillii  (AOipMX  u<l 

little  doobt  thai WbtoRMl.  (SaaEdihel, 
ToL  ir.  472.) 

t.  The  mam  l^ioiu  aopcar  in  certain  caaea  to 
hare  be<"Ti  qicirtrmi  in  tne  aame  dirtricti  for  cen- 
tamsi.  Thus  the  Seeumia  Angtln^  the  .Sarto  Vie 
Irw,  and  the  ViemmM  Fietrir,  «hich  w<-r<-  AUtionrd 
k  BritUB  when  Dion  di«w  ap  hia  mtgrnant,  were 
thefcin  the  age  of  tlwAB«aMMa,MW«  iMlBfrom 
Putlemy  f  ii.  M ),  and  thr  fir»t  of  thcTO  as  early  aa 
Uwwinof  Ciaodiiu.   (Tac. tti.  22,  24. ) 

4.  lie  wot  legkw  «r  AagwiM  which  had  dia- 
appeared  when  Dion  wmtf,  »-«>tp  prt>l>ablr  the  fol- 
lowing, wbuae  existence  in  the  early  ytan  of  the 
eiapire  can  be  demonstrated:  Prima  Gtrmamka ; 
Qwirfa  Miffhrniea;  Quimta  Alamda ;  Nmm  Hm- 
pma ;  iMcima  Setta  Galliea ;  Viifeiitm  F\4ma 
Itofm ;  betide*  tbeae,  it  would  wrm  that  thrre 
«M  a  aecond  fifteenth  and  a  twenty- aHxuid,  liotb 
naed  Primigemia,  and  ana  af  dMOa  oogbt,  P^rhapa, 
to  be  eiiKstittited  f"r  tfj  5,  ■  -  f1  \  Miti«  th  in  the 
above  table, *tQC«  the  words  of  Uion  with  regard  to 
tlw  hmr  HV  vtry  otecore  and  apparently  comipc 

5.  We  find  nrttic»«s  aUo  «f  a  Prima  Maeriama 
LAerutns  rai«!d  in  Africa,  after  the  death  of  Nero, 
by  Oodiiis  M««Br  i  ef  ■  IJtaCMaa  Sftrto /Tcrtfw  /  trwa 
raised  by  Vespaatm  ;  and  of  a  Vifuim*  StcmmJa 
Deiotarima^  apparently  originally  •  fcrrfgB  eorpa, 
latsed  by  DeioUnis,  which,  rvrntually,  \\\f  the 
Alamda  U  Caesar,  was  admitted  to  the  nauie  and 
■BvHeget    •  HoHUi  lagkn. 

^  It  will  be  seen  that  the  nombers  XVII., 
XVI 1 1.,  X I X.  are  altogelher  watiting  in  the  above 
liala.  We  know  dMttha  XV 1 1 1,  and  XIX.  were 
two  of  the  l<-j^ioTis  commanded  by  VarMi  and 
hence  it  is  probable  that  the  XVII.  waa  tW  thM 
in  that  ill-fated  boat 

7.  The  total  nomlMr  ef  kfioBa  mder  Aqatutus 
was  twenty-five,  mder  Abnndcr  flarcraa  tobty- 
two,  but  during  the  cirjl  wan  the  numhcr  wa«  fnr 
BWtcf.  Tboa,  when  the  •ectwid  triumvirate  was 
Mned  lihe  Jhnea  ef  the  confiederatea  were  calcu- 
lated at  forty-thrr'  'r,^'  n%  which,  after  the  battle 
of  Philippi,  had  dwindled  down  to  twenty-eight 
(Appiail,  B.  a  T.  6)  ;  but  S  few  ye.ars  afterwards, 
when  war  between  OcUviairaa  aad  M.  AotflBiaa 
was  imiBinent,  the  former  alone  bad  upwardo  af 
fcrty  legions,  and  his  adversaries  nearly  the  same. 
(Aimian.  B.  C.  v.  M.)    In  ocder  that  we  mar  be 


Tk*  nnjnfjrr  of'  f'^j  mMttrt  m  a  H&mau  iti^itm. — 
Ahhougli  w  o  cjvii  determine  with  tolerable  certaintjr 
the  number  of  soldiers  who,  at  dif^<  r<  nt  f><  riods, 
were  contained  in  a  legion,  we  triust  be.-ir  ui  muid 
that  at  no  epoch  does  this  nunihor  npp<~ar  to  hav« 
bean  ahaolately  fixed,  but  to  bava  vaiied  within  nun 
dmia  Uaks,  especially  wlM  tlMpa  w«n  required 
for  some  special  or  eitraordinary  wn  ice.  The 
pcnnaacnt  changes  may  be  referred  to  fan  epocba. 

1 .  L  mdtr  tke  iTr^— Vam  (£.  X.  v.  1 89)  and 
Plutarch  ( Ffom.  1.1\  both  of  whom  de»»rihe  th' 
firtt  esLn))!i»hmciit  of  the  legion,  agree  that  under 
RoBiulun  It  eoauined  30CH)  foot  selditn.  11m 
words  of  Plutarch  indeed,  in  a  »ulitrquent  passage 
(/tamt.  20),  would,  at  first  si^'ht,  apfiear  to  imply 
that  after  the  joactinn  with  the  >iiliit)es  the  itmn- 
ber  waa  laiicd  to  6000  ;  bat  be  maat  ba  undarrtoed 
to  maan  two  legions,  one  §nm  aacb  wdi.   It  it 

h*~^!v  pn)TicibIe  that  K>nie  change  roar  hare  been 
intHiduccd  by  bvrvtus  Tuiittut,  but,  m  so  far  aa 
niunbers  are  concerned,  we  have  no  etidettce. 

2.  /'nim  (he  rjjti/ntm  of  thr  Kin/t  until  !kr  frmmd 
fear  nf  the  trrunU  J'unic  H'lr, —  The  rv^jiiLar  uuio- 
her  dunn;,'  this  space  of  time  may  be  fixed  at  4000 
or  4300  ioimiy.  Acc«(nlii«tal>iaqr«Hw(vi  4^0 
M.  Vabrlaa,  iht  hnOm  af  Pabfieola,  niaed  twa 

legion*  (k  r.  4f>'2),  each  conkisting  of  -1000,  and 
Livy,  in  the  first  passage,  where  be  specihes  the 
nanben  in  Iba  legwos  ( vi  99,  ■>  c.  378),  rrrknna 
them  at  4000, and  a  few  yenrs  af^er^-ardi  (vil.  '2'>, 
li.  (-.  he  ttrlis  us  that  U-giotis  wer«  raised 

r.-u:h  rnntainiti^  4200  fMt  aoldiers,  and  300  hem. 
The  Ifgion  which  poeersaed  itself  of  RhegiuM 
(b.  c  281—271)  is  described  (Lir.  xxviiL  2U)  a« 
having  consistetl  of  40^0,  and  we  find  the  ^ainc 
amabar  in  tbe  fiist  year  of  the  second  Punk  War 
(lir.xsl  17,nio.9llt>.  Pdyliiw,iiiltkaiiMMMf 
(i.  16),  fiitu  the  nunilnr  at  4000  I'n  the  iccond 
vear  of  the  first  Punic  War  t»>  26'i),  aiid  again 
in  the  first  year  of  tba  atMBd  Punic  War  (iii.  79; 

•*  tu 

cordme  to  Dionysios  (ix.  \^),  an  army  was  raised 
of  2U,U0t)  infafitry  and  1200  cavalry,  divided  into 
four  leiriotis  ;  and,  arcordini^  to  I'oiybiiu  (ii.  24), 
in  the  war  apiinsit  the  fiaul*,  which  preceded  the 
second  Punic  War,  the  legions  of  the  consals  coa- 
sisted  of  5900  iafuitry,  while  those  serring  ia 
Sirily  and  Tarentuni  contained  4200  only,*  fnaf 
that  the  latter  was  the  ordinary-  niinihcr. 

3.  From  tke  $eeomd  fear  </  the  aeeoad  Pmi» 
War  until  tke  eomtmUMp  of  i/artaa.  — >  Dwiaff 
this  interval  the  ordinary  number  rtae^  be  fixed 
at  from  5000  to  Wim.  Polybiu»,  mdc  d,  in 
his  treatiae  oa  RtMsan  war&ie,  lays  it  down 
(vL  20)  that  the  lefMa  eoatiatt  «f  4900  fcal  asl- 
diers,  and  in  caA»  «  of  peculiar  danper  of  .'iOOO. 
However,  the  whole  of  the  space  we  are  now  con* 
siderbg,  was  in  fiwrt  a  period  «f  axliaordinary 
exertt<ni,  and  hence  from  the  year  rc.  21B.  w© 
shall  scarcely  find  the  number  stated  under  5(i(>0 
(e.  g.  PolyK  iiL  107,  Liv.  xxii.  3fi,  xxvi.  28, 
xxxix.  38),  and  aftor  tb«  eonoMMeBcnt  a£  tb« 
Ligurian  wv  ft  seems  to  linva  liaen  nfaad  to 
5200  (Liv.  xL  I.  10,  36,  xli.  0,  but  in  iX\.  21  it  is 
again  5000)k  The  two  legions  which  passed  over 
into  Africa  ander  Sdpia  (a.  c.  204)  contained  eacb 
C200  (Lir.  xxix.  24),  thoie  which  served  ajrainst 
Antiochus  5400  (Liv.  xxxvii.  39),  those  employed 
in  tha  lait  Macedonian  war  G000(LiT.zHL91,BKT. 
91,aoia|kiliii.l2),b«ir 


In  the  wnr  againit  Veii,  however, 
ihe  Kamanf  put  forth  all  their  energies,  ao- 
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4.  From  the  fint  oontulthip  of  Mmimt  (b.  c. 
107)  umtU  the  ertimetiom  of  the  Ifpioa.  —  For  «nmc 
centuries  after  Mariiu  the  numltcn  varied  from 
5U00  to  6200,  grneralljr  appraachttig  to  the  hi^'hcr 
limit.    Feitos  mUiiwm  «t  imimtorum) 

expressly  dedsn*  that  C  Muriiit  wiied  ths  min- 
bers  from  4000  tn  C2flO,  but  his  eystcm  in  thig 
respect  was  not  iuiuiediatfly  ndoplcd,  for  in  the 
army  whicli  Sulla  led  against  H«in<»  to  dettroy 
bis  rival,  the  six  complit'  !  jl  itis  Tiyuara 
WAsta)  amounted  to  :iO,UUM  nuu  yV\ui.  SaU.  9, 
Mar.  35,  bat  the  text  in  the  latter  passage  is 
doab^).  In  Um  war  against  Mitltridatfls  again, 
tlw  30,000  tiwn  of  LacoUiii  lamed  fiv«  legions 
(Appi.ui.  AfltJir.  72).  Comparing  Plutarch  {dc. 
36)  with  Cicero  (ad  Att  v.  15),  we  conclude 
tlMl  iho  twv  legkos  eommwided  by  the  latter 
in  Ciliria  contiiincd  f.vh  COOO.  Caesar  Tifver 
specities  in  bis  Commenuirics  tlie  number  f>f  men 
in  ilii  fegbna,  but  we  infer  that  tlie  l.'Uh  did 
not  ooniaiii  more  than  5000  {li.  C.  i.  7),  while 
the  two  mnitioned  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  Gallic 
war  (c.  411,  49)  were  evidently  incomplete.  In 
Apptan,  M.  Aatooius  is  repretcnted  aa  calcu- 
htiof  the  amount  of  38  legiena  at  i^nrarda  of 
170,000  nsen,  that  is  nrariy  6100  to  each  legion, 
but  he  seems  to  include  auxiliaries  (t«v  (rvvroir- 
Mfi/MN').  During  the  tirst  century  the  standard 
fonrc  was  certainly  COOO,  although  subject  to  con- 
stant vunalion*  according  to  circumstances,  and 
the  cnpricc  of  the  reigning  prince.  The  It^ion  of 
Hadrian,  if  wo  can  tmst  Hjginti«|  waa  &280,  of 
Alexander  Severn  ilOOO  (LampHd.  Sm.  M),  that 
described  by  Vi  ii'  tius  (ii.  fi),  to  whatever  period 
it  may  belong,  6100,  and  most  of  the  gnunmnrians 
Agree  opoa  0000  f.  Seir.  orf  Virg.  Am.  viL 
?74  ;  Isidor.  Orig.  ix.  3.  g  4R  j  Suidas,  «. ». 
AtytAv^  but  HesychiuH  irivm  itWS').  The  Jovi- 
•at  and  Hcrctdeani  of  Dinclcti.ui  and  Maximian 
fomsed  each  a  corps  of  6000  (Vcget.  i.  1 7),  but 
beyond  this  we  have  no  clue  to  guide  us.  If  we 
believe  the  Ti-yn.ara  of  Zosimns  and  the  apiC^oi 
of  btnomcQ  to  designate  the  legions  of  Uonorius, 
they  nnut  at  that  epoch  hare  oeen  tedooed  to  a 
Bumher  \-arying  from  1200  to  700. 

Numt^er  of  Cavalry  attached  ta  <Ae  lAu/ion. — 
According  to  Vorro  and  the  other  authorities  who 
describe  the  ori;iinai  constitution  of  the  lej^'ion,  it 
consisted  of  uOOO  iufuiitry  and  MO  aivalry.  The 
number  of  foot  soldiers  was,  as  we  have  seen 
above,  gfadoallj  incnaMd  until  it  amoonted  to 
0000,  Hat  the  mnnber  of  hofeemen  remained 

Ways  tlie  Kime,  except  upon  particular  occiLsions. 
In  those  passages  of  Livy  and  Dionysius,  where 
the  numbers  of  the  legion  are  specified,  wo  find 
uniformly,  amid  all  the  variations  with  regard  to 
the  infantry,  300  horsemen  set  down  as  the  regular 
complement  (jiutm$  e^iMtatei)  of  the  legion. 

PolybiuR,  however,  is  at  variance  with  tlwee  an* 
thoritics,  for  although  in  his  chapter  upon  Roman 
warfiire  (vi.  20)  he  gives  300  as  the  number,  yet 
when  be  is  deteiling  (iii.  107)  the  military  pre- 
{Mtfatiom  of  ihe  year  ac  910,  after  having  re- 
rnnrVed  that  each  legion  cnntained  .^000  inriintn,-, 
be  adds,  that  under  urdinary  circumstances  it  cua- 
tained  4000  infiurt^r  u)d  *200  caralry,  but  that 
upon  pressing  emergencies  it  was  increased  to 
5000  infantry  and  300  cavalry,  and  this  repre- 
senfition  15  confirmed  by  hi«  review  of  the  Homan 
forces  at  the  time  of  the  war  against  the  Cisalpine 
Oaids(iL24>.  ItittflMilMwlMnaaimlingthe 
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events  of  the  first  Panie  War,  he  in  one  pbica 
(i.  16)  makes  the  legions  to  consist  uf  4000  in- 
fantry- and  300  cavalry  ;  and  iu  the  passage  re- 
ferred to  above  (ii.  '21)  the  ooiuular  legions 
amounted  to  5200  ititautry  and  300  cavalcj,  but 
both  of  tbMe  WCN  pressing  emeigeaeieai  The 
statements,  then>fore,  of  Polybius  upon  this  point 
are  directly  at  variance  with  those  of  Dionysius 
and  Livy,  and  it  doea  aot  laen  pomiUa  to  te- 
conciJc  the  discrcpnncy.  Th'-ri'  nre  two  pasKa)j(*8 
in  the  labt-named  historian  >%'iuch  might  appear  to 
bear  (mt  the  Greek  (Liv.  xxii.  36,  xlii.  SI),  hoi 
in  the  fint  he  is  eridenthr  aUudinff  to  the  iwrr 
tione  of  Ptolybfaui,  and  in  the  eeoond  the  beet  edit* 
orssgree  in  considering  the  text  cornipt,  and  that  we 
should  substitute  dvceni  peditet  for  duoemi  equiles. 

When  troops  were  raised  6r  a  service  which  re* 
quired  Special  arratijcments,  the  number  of  horse- 
men was  sixuctimea  increased  beyond  Tints 
the  legion  despatched  to  Sardinia  in  B.  a  215  (Liv. 
xxiiL  34)  consisted  of  5000  infantry  and  400 
cavalry,  the  same  number  of  horsemen  was  at- 
tached to  a  IcLiion  sent  to  Spain  in  ».  c.  IRO  under 
Tibmos  Sempnmitts  (Liv.  xL  3$),  and  in  B.  a 
1 60  it  was  reaolved  that  the  legions  in  Spain  choald 
consist  of  5000  infantry  and  H.IO  cavaln,-  (LW. 
xliil  112),  but  in  tlie  war  against  Perseus  when 
the  infantry  of  the  lf),'ion»  was  raised  to  6000  the 
cavalry  retaineti  the  ancii-nt  number  of  .300.  (  Liv. 
xlii.  31.)  it  most  be  observed  lliat  these  remarks 
with  regard  to  the  cavair}'  apply  only  to  the  period 
before  Marios ;  about  that  epoch  the  sjslein  ap> 
pears  to  haw  undergone  a  very  material  ehanfei 
w      'i  n'lll  be  adverted  to  in  the  proper  place. 

W'c  now  proceed  to  consider  the  oiganisation  of 
the  legion  at  the  five  periods  named  abov*. 

Pcrittd.  Scnntu  7W/if/jr.— The  lejion  of 
Scrvius  is  so  dost.-ly  cuan^ed  with  the  Comitia 
Centuriata  that  it  has  already  been  discussed  ia  ft 
former  article  [Comitia],  and  it  is  only  ncoesnry 
to  repeat  here  that  it  was  a  phalanx  equipped  in 
the  (ircck  fa.'shion,  the  front  ranks  b<.  inp  furnished 
with  a  complete  suit  of  atmouTt  their  weapons 
being  long  speati«  and  ttcifdilef  defence  the  lonnd 
Ar^Millc  shield  (ciipem). 

tIe&Md  Period.  The  Orcat  Uitm  HW,  ikC. 
340.  —  Our  sole  authority  is  a  single  chapter  in 
Livy  (viii.  H).  but  it  **  is  c'lnalled  by  few  others  in 
compre&scd  richness  tif  infunuation,"  and  is  in  it- 
self sufficiently  intelligible,  although  tortured  and 
ekbocately  corrapted  by  LipainB  and  «the«%  who 
were  determined  to  feiee  it  into  harroeBy  with  tho 
wonl*  of  Polybius,  which  represent,  it  is  true,  raoct 
accurately  the  state  of  a  Koman  aimy,  but  of  a 
Roman  army  as  it  existed  two  eeitfiirieasifterwards. 
According  to  the  plain  and  obvious  sense  of  the 
po-s-xage  in  question,  the  legion  in  the  year  B.  c. 
340  had  thrown  aside  the  arms  and  almost  en* 
tinlj  discarded  tha  tactics  of  the  phalanx.  It  was 
now  drawn  up  in  three,  or  perhaps  we  ought  to  say, 

in  five  lines.  The  §uldierB  of  the  fifSt  line,  allied 
Uaatati,  consisted  of  youths  ia  the  fint  bloom  of 
^hood  {Jhremjmtmtm  pmhntmHmm  im  militiam) 
distributed  into  fifteen  oomjKinic*  or  maniples  (».a- 
nifiitli),  a  nuKlenite  space  U  ing  left  bctwc«:n  each. 
The  maniple  contained  sixty  privates,  two  centu- 
rions {<»nturione$\  and  a  standard  bearer  {veriUa- 
rim$)  ;  two  thirds  were  heavily  armed  and  bore 
the  srutmm  or  large  oblong  shield,  the  remainder 
carried  only  a  i^ear  (AiMto)  and  lii^ht  javdina 
igaeta).   Tkt  aecdlld  Ibc^  toa  PrinciiKs,  ^ 
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vmA  of  men  in  the  fall  TigMir  of  lilv,  dirldod  fci 

like  riii:irii  r  into  fiftet-n  m;uiipli-s,  all  hoavilv  armed 
{aeatati  omne»\  and  dittuiguiahad  by  the  »pleu(iuur 
ifittm  tiquifmmU  (infiffniAHs  majtime  armtM).  The 
two  lines  of  thr  ff  ry'-rti  ftml  I'rifu-iju'-t  Uik'ni  tn_-pthiT 
JUDounUid  bo  thirtv  maiiiplcs  and  funnod  the  Ante- 
pUamu  The  third  lilWi|  tll«  IHarii^  composed  of 
tried  TeteiwM  {imianmtm  tiiUitm  ipoflialBt  tiriwtu)^ 
«M  alao  m  fifteen  diTuions,  bat  cmIi  of  tliHo  wm 
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triple, containing  3  monipuli,  lUO  priratci,  6  cen* 
tiiriiins,  ui  1  ,1  >"llarii.  In  these  triple  niaiiijuiH 
the  vetenuia  ur  triorU  proper  funned  the  £ruDt 
ranks  ;  immediately  bohind  tMn  stood  tho  BorvU^ 
inferior  in  ai-e  and  proweia  (minus  rvborit  wUnU 
factimpie)^  vvhilu  the  Aaxusi  or  supemumenuiea, 
less  trustworthy  than  either  (immmmm  JUneia* 
momiinX  were  posted  in  the  extreme  ZMiB.  Tlie 
battle  army  may  be  thus  represented . 
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The  fight  was  commenced       t1l«  FhtttrH,  w 

called  Ix-cause  the  light  niisnU"*  whiih  they 
^priakled  amo^g  the  foe  were  like  the  drops  which 
are  the  {occnmoers  of  tlio  thunder  tbowcr  (Festus 
«.  V.  Horarios  mUite*\  who,  running  forwani  Ik<- 
tween  the  ranks  of  the  antepiioui,  acted  an  timtl- 
bon  ;  when  they  were  driven  in  they  returned  to 
their  stntion  behind  the  triarii,  and  the  battle 
U  s^n  in  earnest  by  the  onset  of  the  hostati  ;  if 
lliev  were  iinaiilo  to  make  any  inipressiun  they  rc- 
tiiwi  between  the  zaak*  of  the  priucipc«i  who  now 
•dvaacod  Hid  bon  tbo  bront  of  the  eonbit,  tu{>- 
ported  hy  the  hoAUili,  who  had  rallied  in  their  rmr. 
If  the  principea  al»o  failed  U>  make  an  impression, 
tbejr  retired  through  the  openings  liotween  the 
maniples  of  the  iriaril,  who  ii|>  to  this  time  had 
bven  crouched  on  the  gruuiid  ^hence  called  fM6- 
sK/torii),  but  now  MMO  to  make  the  but  eifort 
(whence  the  phrase  rvm  ad  triariM  rtdim).  No 
longer  retaining  the  opeo  <iffdcr  of  the  two  first 
lilies,  thcv  closed  lip  tnelr  ranks  bo  as  to  present 
an  Bubroken  line  of  bearj  armed  Tctcians  in  front, 
while  die  rerarii  and  aeeensi,  pNtrinf  up  ftom  be- 
hiiiJ,  n^ive  weight  and  con*i.«teney  to  the  mass,- — 
an  arnuigciuent  bearing  evidence:  to  a  lingering  pre- 
dilection for  the  prindllle  of  the  phalanx,  and  ex- 
hibiting, jost  as  we  might  expect  at  that  pexiod, 
the  Roman  tactics  in  thdr  tnuisitian  itvte.  It 
must  be  observed  that  the  words  on/o,  inntiij  ulus, 

tttri/fawi,  althongb  goicndly  kept  distinct,  are 
tbfoi^hottt  the  chapter  iiiedai  synonymoae ;  and 

in  like  manner,  Polybius  w'lrn  -rnWncr  the 
maniple,  remarks  {tt.  20  ),  kou  rj,  ^tv  fnpos  «o- 
WTW  imiXwa»  Kol  riyij.a  koI  arrtlpav  kvX  <rtlftf^U». 

Livr  coneliidea  by  saying,  that  four  legions  were 
commonly  levied,  each  consisting  of  5000  infantry 
and  300  horse.  We  must  Biij>|^Mi»e  tliat  he  speaks 
ia  iDood  munbcra  in  so  ^  as  the  infantry  are  con- 
ottncd,  fiNraeoMnUag  to  their  om  caknhitioni  the 
amnhen  will  Hand  thoa:—- 

Hastat!  .  •  .  15x60  =900 
Principes  ,  .  15x60  =  900 
Triarii,&c  .  .  15x3x60  =  2700 
Ceaturionee  .  •  .  •  »  150 
▼anllKni     ....      -  75 


In  doArcnoe  to  a  great  name,  we  ought  not  to 

omit  TOentiiininif  that   Nit-biihr  [Hut.  uf  Uonie^ 

ToLiii.  p.  97),  while  he  admiu  that  the  text  of 
Livy  is  aouad  and  eoaaatant  with  ^idU;  wguca, 

we  venture  to  think,  totnewhat  unreasonably,  that 
he  did  nut  imdcrsuind  his  excellott  matcriais,  and 
olthongh  clear  at  6nt,  beoMDMeventoallyccMBpktely 
bewildered  and  wrote  nonsense. 

Third  Period.  Poii^itu. —  Polybiiu  describes 
minutely  the  method  pursued  in  raising  the  four 
legions,  which  under  ordinary  civemnetaaeee  were 
levied  ycarl}-,  two  being  assigned  to  eadi  eonnil. 
It  must  bo  observed  that  n  rejjulnr  consular  nrniy 
(Justui  consult tna  ejnreHu$)  no  longer  consisted  of 
Roman  h  ^iuns  only,  hat  ae  Italy  became  gradualljr 
snbjuijaled,  the  various  etatcs  under  the  dominion 
of  liuuiu  were  bound  to  furnish  a  coiiUiigeiit,  and 
the  number  of  alliea  (mn)  ooally  exceeded  that 
of  citizens.  Thar  were,  however,  kept  perfectly 
distinct,  both  fai  ue  e«ap  and  in  the  battle  field. 

1.  After  the  election  of  consuls  was  concluded, 
the  first  step  was  to  choose  the  twenty-four  chief 
officers  of  the  t^ions,  named  Irilms*  igflow,  and 
by  the  Greek  writers  X'^'<^PX°'-  Of  ihew,  four- 
teen were  selected  frmu  jwrsoiis  who  had  served 
five  caaipugiH  of  one  year  {annua  ttipendia^  inau' 
ffk/n  vrpaeTflrir')  imd  were  termed  juniorei  (ol 
rtpot  Tttv  X* '  ia.  the  remaining  ten  (seniores, 
xf><frgirr»poi),  from  those  who  had  served  for  ten 
campaigns.  The  uuumcr  of  their  eiectioa  will  be 
explained  hdow,  when  we  treat  mora  partieakirly 
of  the  leg^itmarj'  I'flicers.    (Polyb.  ri.  19.) 

2.  All  Roman  citizens  whose  fortune  was  not 
mted  under  4000  anee  were  digiUe  lor  military 
service  from  the  age  of  manhood  up  to  their  forty- 
sixth  year,  and  could  be  required  to  serve  for 
twenty  years  if  in  the  infantry,  and  for  ten  Tenni| 
if  in  the  cavaliy.  Thoee  whose  fortone  wae  hdow 
the  above  Mtm  were  reeerved  fat  naval  lerrSoei, 
except  in  any  ca*e  of  gn  iit  necesaity,  when  they 
also  might  be  called  upon  to  serve  lor  the  regular 
period  in  the  infiintry. 

The  consuls  having  made  proclnniatlon  of  a  day 
upon  which  all  Roman  citizciu  eligible  for  service 
must  nsscmblo  in  the  Oqdtol,  and  these  heii^  hi 
attendance  at  the  time  appointed  in  the  presence  of 
the  conmls,  the  tribunes  were  divided  into  foof 
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BTctiona,  according  to  the  order  of  tfieir  election, 
in  the  following  nummr  :  —  The  four  junior  tri- 
bunes iuBt  elected,  and  the  two  acnior  tribune*  fint 
deeted  w«re  aadiffiKd  to  the  fint  legion,  the  three 

juniors  and  the  three  seniors  next  in  order  to  the 
•w-ond  ;  the  four  jnniors  and  the  two  seniors  next 
in  order  to  the  third,  the  last  three  juniors  and 
the  IfHt  thice  aeDioa  to  the  fiowth  kgMu  (Poljrb. 
vi,  14.) 

The  trihunea  being  thus  distributed  into  four 
paitiei  of  six,  those  beloogiiw  to  each  legion  aeoted 
theniaelvee  apart,  and  dm  tribei  were  Mmaioned  in 

succession  bv  lot.  The  tribe  whose  lot  came  out 
fint  being  called  up,  they  picked  out  from  it  four 
youth*  as  nearly  matched  as  possible  in  age  and 
form  ;  ont  of  these  four,  the  tribunes  of  the  first 
legion  chose  one,  the  tribunes  of  the  second  legion 
one  of  the  remaining  three ;  the  tribunes  of  the 
third  I^ion,  one  of  the  renuutui^  two,  and  the  last 
fell  to  the  fourth  legion.  Upon  the  next  tribe 
being  cilled  np,  the  tir»t  choice  was  piven  to  the 
tribujws  of  the  second  legion,  the  second  choice  to 
thoM  of  the  third,  and  the  hat  Bill  frU  to  tbo  fiirt 
le^non.  On  the  next  tribe  being  called  np,  the 
tribunes  of  the  third  legion  had  the  first  choice, 
and  ao  on  in  succession,  the  object  in  view  being 
that  the  four  le^iniiii  should  be  as  nearlv  alike  as 
possible,  not  in  the  number  only,  but  in  the  quality 
of  the  soldiers.  This  process  was  continued  until 
the  rank*  were  complete,  the  regular  number,  ac- 
cordfaw  to  Polybina  in  this  pMaage,  bebg  4200, 
but  when  any  danger  gnatflr  than  waal  waa  im- 
pending, 5000. 

In  ancient  times,  the  envaliy  were  not  chosen 
■until  after  the  infantry  lew  was  concluded,  Vnt 
ivhen  Polybius  wrote  the  cavalry  were  picked  n: 
the  first  place  from  the  list  on  which  they  were 
OQtolled  by  the  censor  aocordiiw  to  their  fortune, 
and  300  were  apportioned  to  each  It^on.  (Polyb. 
TJ.  20.) 

3.  The  levy  being  completed  {iwiTtktirOttaTis 
t9»  tMWffu^y,  the  tribune  coUoeted  fbo  men 

belonging  to  their  rc»j  "'-tive  legions,  and  maldng 
one  individual  stand  out  from  the  rest  adiniui»tercd 
to  him  aa  oath  {/(ppitlCMttrir)  that  he  would  obey 
orders  and  execute  to  the  best  of  his  ability  the 
command  of  his  officers.*'  {Saeramfintum  s.  Ju^- 
randum  militan^  Cic.  de  Off.  i.  11  ;  Liv.  xxii.  38  ; 
soenmetiAi  miiiUt  adigtn  s.  rvftu^  Liv.  mil; 
$octvjMtt/wH  a>  aacftimea/o  Aonv,  IPest.  &  v.  { 
Caos.  n.  C.  \.  22  ;  Liv.  li.  24,  iv.  53  ;  Gell.  xvL  4.) 
The  rest  uf  llie  soldiers  then  came  forward  one  by 
one,  and  swore  to  do  what  the  first  had  bound 
himself  to  perform.  They  were  then  dismisjied,  a 
d;iy  and  place  having  been  appointed  w  here  each 
legion  was  to  anseniblc  without  arms.  (Polyb.  ri, 
21  {  Caeo.  B,  C.  i.  76.)  The  words  uttered  by 
eaeh  soldier  after  the  fint  were  proJmbly  simply 
**  idem  in  me,"  (see  Fest.  s.  r.  Pmefuratioaa), 

4.  At  the  same  time  the  consuls  gave  notice  to 
the  rangistmtes  of  thcwe  towns  in  It;ily  in  alliance 
with  Rome,  from  whom  they  desired  to  receive  a 
contingent,  of  the  number  which  each  would  be 
required  to  furnish,  and  of  the  day  and  place  of 
gathering.  The  allied  cities  lerkid  their  tnwps 
and  administered  the  <Mh  much  in  the  same  manner 
i\.<i  the  Romans,  and  then  sent  them  forth  after 
appointing  a  commander  and  a  pay-master  {ipxwra 
MdMt'M^).   [Bocii;!  (PolylkTLSI.) 

6.  The  soldicn  having  afrain  assembled,  the  men 
belonging  to  each  legion  were  separated  into  four 
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I  divisions  ;  and  here,  wo  must  remark  in  passing, 
'  that  Polybiug  has  fallen  intoasli^'ht  inconsist<  ney, 
for  while  in  the  passage  quoted  above  be  fixes  the 
uumhor  of  tha  legion  when  he  wrole^  nndcr  ordi' 
nary  cimunstances,  at  4200,  in  describing  the 
amuagemcnts  which  follow  he  supposes  it  to  con- 
sist of  4000  only  (vi.  21). 

(1)  One  thousand  of  the  yotingest  and  poorest 
were  set  apart  to  form  the  VeliiM  (rpoa^ofidxoi^ 
rpoer^of6pot\  or  skinnishen  of  the  legion. 

(2)  Twelve  hundred  who  cmno  next  in  age  (or 
who  were  of  die  amne  age  with  the  preeediag  mifc 
more  w^ealthy  —  the  words  :>f  P  >1\1  ius  are aot Very 
distinct)  formed  the  Hustati  ('AcrrdTat). 

(3)  Twelve  hundred,  consisting  of  those  in  the 
full  vigour  of  manhood,  formed  the  JVmcjpae 

(4)  Six  hundred,  ewsiating  of  the  oldest  and 
most  experienced,  formed  the  Trieuii  {TpuHjHoi). 

When  the  nuiuber  of  soldten  in  the  legion  ex- 
ceeded 4000,  the  first  three  divisions  were  increased 
^portionally,  but  the  number  of  the  Triarii  re- 
mateed  alwap  the  same. 

The  equipment  of  these  corps  was  as  followii :  — 
For  defensive  onnotir  the  Velites  were  furaLshed 
with  a  plain  head- piece  (A.>Ty  wtptKtfa\ai^\ 
sometimes  covered  with  the  hide  of  a  wolf  (hv- 
KtloM)  or  any  similar  material,  and  a  strong  circular 
buckler  (purma  —  wdpfiri\  three  feet  in  diameter. 
Their  offensive  weapons  wers  a  sword  (/uCxcufia), 
and  the  light  javelin  (/baAieeiRtertff— >7fi^(r^i), 
the  shaft  of  which  (/,  ;  .'i.V — rh  ^v\ov)  was  gene- 
rally two  cubits  {6iV7]xv)i  i>i  about  thrt'c  feet 
in  length,  and  in  thickness  a  finger's  breadth  (r^ 
5J  vdxft  SaKrv\i:i7oi>\i.e.  about  ■".'ifU  of  an  inch  ; 
the  iron  point  a  »{>aii  in  length  {rh  Si  xitrrpov  <r»»- 
9a^albi'),  i. «.  about  nine  inches,  hammered  out  so 
fine  that  it  was  of  necessity  bent  at  the  firj^  cast, 
and  therefore  coald  not  be  hurled  back  by  the 
enemy. 

The  Hastati  wore  a  full  suit  of  defensive  armour 
(wnvrXfoX  consisting  of  shield,  hchnet,  hrreac- 

jilate,  and  greave.  Their  shield,  termed  Sctdum 
{^apfis)^  was  formed  of  two  rectangular  boards 
from  four  feet  to  four  feet  three  inches  long  by  two 
and  a  half  feet  broad,  the  one  laid  over  the  other, 
and  united  with  strong  glue  ;  the  outer  surface  wae 
then  covered  with  coarse  canvas,  and  over  this  a 
aUf  ^  hide  was  stretched,  and  a  cunratiire  waa 
given  to  dm  whole,  the  convexity  beinff  tnmed 

outwards.  The  upper  and  under  edire  wa* 
stri'iigthened  by  an  iron  rim  {aiir)povy  (TtaXu/iti}^ 
th>-  former,  that  it  might  n-si.st  the  downwaM 
stroke  of  a  s^\-ord  ;  th"  latter,  that  it  might  not  bo 
injured  by  re&ting  upon  the  ground.  In  addition^ 
it  was  still  further  fortified  by  an  iron  hoea  (eitiipfe 
K^yxt),  which  served  to  rendu  it  meie  tecaie 
agiunst  blows  ftom  stones,  against  thrnsts  fi«m  the 
long  pikes  of  the  phalanx,  and,  in  genend,  from  all 
heavy  missiles.  [See  a  figure  of  the  ScuTt;M 
under  that  artide.)  One  leg  was  proteeted  by  a 
trreave  {ufrta  —  Tci^>oit»^fnT>,  n  id  th-  head  by  a 


bronze  helmet  {galea — ir*pnf  (<paAa»a  xoAki")),  with 
a  crest  composed  of  three  scarlet  or  black  feathers, 
standing  cieci  to  the  height  of  about  eighteen 
inches,  ao  that  the  casque  added  greatly  to  the 
apparent  stsiture  and  imponing  carriage  of  the 
soldier.  The  greater  number  of  the  Hastati  wore 
hi  ftent  of  thdr  hreaat  a  brass  ptate  nine  inebea 

square,  which  w.xs  called  the  Ilfurt  jyrrsfrvtr  (<fap- 
hiwfvKal)  ;  but  those  whose  fortune  exceeded 
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100,000  RMCs  had  complete  cuiRU8(>i  of  cbaia- 
amiour  {hricas  —  h\wTtS<aTohs  dcipiiKo;). 

The  olfonsiTc  weapons  of  the  Hiutati  consiated 
of  a  sword  and  bearr  JftTelini.  The  iwotd,  which 
was  girded  on  tbo  mght  tide,  had  a  itPinf  itraight 
bhidr,  <l(iul)lc-cilf.'od,  and  sharp-pointed,  beiii«  tiius 
caicuIatcNi  both  iut  cutting  and  Uuustinf;.  It  wsw 
called  a  Spanish  sword  (fuix<ufK*WllftKii\  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  naulish  sword,  m-hich  was  a 
cutting'  swnnl  (>nly.  Kach  roan  carried  in  his 
h-ind  t^vo  of  thr>»c  heavy  missiles,  called  pila  by 
th«  Latinsi  imroi  bj  the  Oieeki,  which  oiajr  bs 
Rfganl^  as  tiM  chanieterlatle  weapon  of  the  Rmnaa 
infantry.  The  i«haft  of  ihtse  w-.m  in  every  case 
foot  and  a  half  feet  (three  cubita)  lo^  aod  the 
liaAed  iroD  bead  was  of  the  nme  length*  bnt  thie 
rxtrnded  half  wny  down  the  shaft  tn  which  it 
w;w  attached  with  cxlreme  rare  (I'olyb.  vi.  iiii),  s« 
that  the  whole  length  of  the  weapon  was  alniut 
■ix  feet  nine  inches.  The  shaft  raried  both  in 
furm  and  thickness  —  in  form  it  was  sometimes 
Q'lindrical,  sonietiinp§  ij<iadninf,'ul.ir  —  in  the 
neavieet,  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  or  the 
Inadth  aeteHeme  of  tlia  flat  lidea  was  alMmt  three 
inehe*  (waXxu(rruuaif  fxown  .  .  .  tV  ^id^ltrf>oy). 

The  equipment  of  the  Principes  and  the  Triarii 
was  in  every  mpect  the  same  with  that  of  the 
Hastnti,  except  that  the  latter  cairiid  jiikcs  iha-.-*-!^ 
—  h6paTa.)  insteiid  of  piUi,  (I'olyb.  vi.  LM, 
23b  For  moro  minute  information  with  regard  to 
the  different  paru  of  the  equhiatent,  consult  Galka, 
H LoftiCA,  flccntrir,  PAav a,  &c) 

We  may  remark,  in  pa*8in^',  that  in  addition  to 
hia  armour  and  weapons  thc^  Icgionair,  when  in 
naiehing  older,  ntuallr  carried  provisioni  fat  a 
fortnight  at  lo.nut,  and  three  fw  four  stakes,  used  in 
forming  the  jui'.i.iade  of  the  camp,  besides  Tarious 
tools,  an  cnuniemtion  of  which  will  be  found  in 
Josephus.  (B.  J.  iii.  5,  §  5.)  The  Roman  writers 
frequently  allude  with  pride  to  the  powers  of  en- 
durance exhibited  by  their  cnuntrjinen  in  sup- 
portiiiff  with  ease  such  overwhelming  loads  ;  and 
PolybTiie  draws  a  eootfaat  between  Oe  Italian 
and  the  Greek  soldier  in  this  respect  liulc  fiivonr 
able  to  the  energy  of  the  latter.  (See  Cic  Tmatl. 
fL  16^  wbidl  b  the  loeut  dasticiu ;  Polyb.  xviii. 
1  ;  comp.  Vrppt.  L  in  ;  from  I<iv.  Ei  it.  Ivii.  it 
appears  that  Scipiu  trained  his  men  to  carry  food 
for  thirty  days,  and  a«fa  itakw  cad— doable 
the  usual  harden.) 

fi.  The  Hftstati,  Principe*,  and  lYIarii  were  each 
divided  into  ten  con  ;i  i  i  <  nil  ■!  .\fanipuli^  to 
which  Polybius  gives,  as  ei^uivaienta,  the  three 
tamo  Tdyvifl,  ^wSfUf  (nn^ala.  The  Vditei  were 
not  divided  into  companies,  but  were  distrilii:?i»<^ 
equally  among  the  Hastati,  Principes,  and  1  narn. 

7.  Before  the  diction  of  the  three  classes  into 
maniples,  officers  were  appointed  inferior  to  the 
tribunes.  Thirty  men  were  chosen  by  merit,  ten 
from  the  IlaiUiti,  ten  from  the  Principes,  and  ten 
from  the  Triarii  ;  and  this  first  choio:  being  com- 
pleted, thirty  mete  in  like  namiM'.  These  sixty 
officers,  of  whom  twenty  were  assigned  to  each  of 
the  three  classes,  and  distributed  equally  among 
die  naaiplea,  were  named  ceHturUmfSj  or  ordinum 
duciorrs  (Ktvrvpitevt^,  rai^iipxoi\  and  each  of  the 
sixty  chose  fur  himself  a  lieutenant  (optio),  who, 
bein^  posted  in  the  rear  of  the  conipny  while  the 
eentonon  was  at  the  head,  was  named  o6pay6s 
(i  a.  Tetyiiludor)  by  ttie  Oieekii  ao  that  in  each 
wniple  then  wen  iw»  eatukni  and  two  «p> 


tionrs.  Farther,  the  centurions  i^elccted  dut  of 
each  maniple  two  of  the  bmvcst  and  uiu»l  vij^uous 
men  as  staindard  bc  an  rft  (ryj-il/iirii^  tigni/eri,  tnf' 
fiait^ieuj.  The  first  elected  centurion  of  the 
whole  had  a  seat  in  the  military  council  (trwttplav 
Koiy<t!VfT),  and  in  each  mnniple  the  first  chosen 
cosnmatided  the  right  division  of  the  maniple,  and 
the  other  the  left  Each  of  thes«  subdivisions  of 
the  inanipl<>  was  called,  as  we  shall  see  hercnfter, 
eentmrtay  but  it  is  not  specifically  noticed  here  by 
Poly  bins.    (Polyb.  vi.  24.) 

&  The  caval^  were  divided  into  ten  trtM^ 
(termac,  fAoi),  and  oat  of  each  of  these  three  of- 
ficers Were  chosen,  named  deemruMfs  {l\dpxai), 
who  named  three  lieutcnaata  (w 
In  each  troop  Uie  decorio  fint  ehoaeQ  eomnanded 
the  whole  troop,  and  ftiilinp  him,  the  M»eond. 

The?  equipment  of  the  cavalry  was  onjiinally 
adapted  solely  to  secora  grsai  ease  and  rapidity  of 
movement.  Hence  they  wore  no  breastplate,  but 
were  clad  in  a  sinprlc  gannent  girded  tight  round 
their  bodii-s  ;  their  shields  were  funned  simply  of 
no  ox's  hide,  were  incapable  of  witbstMnding  a 
strong  blow,  and  wen  nadity  damaged  by  wet  ; 

their  larices  (SApara)  were  so  liftht  and  the  nh.ifk 
so  thill,  that  they  vibrated  from  the  action  of  the 
horse  ;  could  not  be  directed  to  their  eli|ect  with  a 
«»eady  aim,  and  were  constantly  snapped  in  a 
charge  merely  by  the  rapid  motion.  Moreover, 
not  being  furnished  with  a  point  at  both  endsi 
tbej  Msred  lor  one  thmai  on^»  b/  which  they 
were  bmken,  and  then  became  nseleiRi   Tn  the 

time  of  Polybius,  however,  they  had  adopted  the 
Ureck  equipment,  —  a  breastplate,  a  solid  buckler, 
and  a  strong  spear,  fashioned  msocb  a  manner  that 
the  end  by  which  it  was  held  was  fo  far  pointed 
as  ta  be  available  in  case  of  necessity. 

!>.  After  the  soldiers  had  been  thus  divided  and 
officered,  the  tribunes  having  given  the  ditfierent 
classes  instructions  with  regard  to  the  arms  which 
they  were  to  provide,  di^mi^tted  thcin  to  their 
homes,  having  first  twand  them  by  an  oath  to  as- 
semble again  on  a  dav  and  in  a  place  fixed  bjr  the 
nisuL  Then  and  there  accordmgly  they  did  as. 
seuible,  no  excuse  fior  abeoioe  being  admitted  ex- 
cept incfitaUe  nteaiaity  «t  the  appeanuwa  of  evil 
omens. 

iU.  The  infantnt'  fnruiahed  by  the  wen  was  for 
the  most  part  equal  in  number  to  the  Uonian  le- 
gions, the  cavalry  twice  or  thrice  as  Dumerousi  and 
the  whole  were  dinded  equally  between  tfa«  two 
consular  armiet*.  Each  consul  named  twelve  mi- 
perior  officers,  who  were  termed  Pra^ecti  Sodarum 
(iryNilferrvi),  uid  corresponded  ta  the  legianary 
tribunes.  A  solection  was  then  madf  'he  lic»t 
men,  Ut  the  extent  of  one  fifth  of  the  ui  tan  try  and 
one  third  of  the  cavalry  ;  thasa  were  formed  into  a 
scpaiata  cocpa  under  tka  nuna  of  aa^nion/mun't, 
and  on  the  nardi  and  in  the  camp  were  always 

nejir  the  [x'rson  of  the  coiibuI.  The  rem.-sindi  r 
were  divided  into  two  equid  {lortioiis,  and  were 
styled  respectively  the  Draiera  Ala  and  thiOSlMsrfm 
Ala  ( itaXuin  rhfikif  <s|iir  vh  f  eMmyMV  Jt^***)' 
[Ala.] 

1 1  will  be  observed  that  wc  have  implied  a  doubt 
with  regard  to  the  number  of  cavalry  furnished  by 
the  allies.  Polybius  (iiu  107),  when  giving  a 
sketch  of  the  Homan  forces  before  the  b;ittle  of 
Cannae,  after  stating  that  the  legion  under  or- 
dinary circarastances  eondsted  of  4000  infiintry 
and  900  CMilf7,  but  that  in  cacimwUncfa  of  pa* 
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miliar  dilTicidiy  and  danger  it  wa£  augmented  to 
5000  infantry  and  3U0  cavalr)%  adds  diatitnily 
that  the  allies  sup{tlied  a  force  of  infantry  equal  to 
that  of  the  legion,  and  generally  thrice  as  many 
cavalry  (rwv  5*  ffufi^dx**'*',  to  f^iv  Tuy  Tti^wv 
wKifiot  mipurw  voiowrt  roty  'FmiuuKols  crparo' 
vAttit,  N  Twr  tw0fm  in  Mwwt  rptwhArtoy). 
When  trpatinp  rr-;  n-'  f  n  ^nflv  nf  tlu- N-ime  Buhject 
(vi  26)  he  repeals  Uie  al»ore  ubstxrvatiuu  in  nearly 
the  Muae  woraa,  Imt  when  he  came  to  8)  ra  r 
Imrttip  rptir\dfTt'}\'.  many  of  the  M?S.  prrsciit 
9iir\d<rtw  ;  and  a  little  fiurthcr  on  (vi.  ;JU),  in  t!ip 
passage  wImm  he  explains  the  manaer  in  which 
the  troops  wm  qaarteied  in  a  cuq^  hie  caipree- 
sinna,  when  uiterpreted  «ocordin|^  to  their  fiatnnil 
meaning  and  tlicir  connection  >vith  the  precedina; 
datue,  must  signify  that  the  total  number  of  the 
«)Ued  rnnitf  was  double  that  of  the  Romans,  and 
nut,  as  the  Latin  translation  attached  to  tlic*  edition 
of  Scbwcighaeuser  has  it,  duuLle  that  of  the 
Romans  a/ttr  deducting  one-third  for  the  cxtra- 
ordinarii  equites.  Livy,  when  referriog  to  the 
position  of  afiaiti  between  the  liomans  and  their 
allies  bcf  >re  the  groat  Latin  war  of  ii.  c.  lUi),  alter 
specifying  the  ordinaiy  strength  of  the  RomaD 
«niiieo,addfl  (vtii.  8)  **  alteram  tantnin  ex  IjiUim 
delectu  adjicicliatur.*^  When  recounting  tlir  pre- 
ptiratious  for  the  campaign  of  Caimae,  oilhougU  he 
appears  to  allude  diracUy  to  the  nanatire  of  Po- 
lybius  and  to  copy  his  word«,  hp  contndicti  film 
directly  with  regzud  to  the  ailitd  cavalry  (xsii. 
36),  socii  duplicem  numerum  equitum  darent.'" 
At  awMDewhat  later  period  (s.  c  IfidU  vbcn  four 
lepioni  w«re  ndied,  toe  locu  were  ref^iured  to  con* 
tnbute  1  *1,000  infinitrs-  and  1200  cavalry  (xx.wiii. 
iS\  and  nine  years  afterwards  the  consuls  were 
ordered  to  levy  a  new  army  of  ftmr  legiona  **  et 
■ocium  Latini  noroinis,  qmtntm  semper  numerns, 
quindecim  mtUia  peditum  et  octingcnti  equite* 
(xl»  which  exactly  corresponds  with  what  we 
vend  in  n  fi>iin«r  chapter  (xl.  18).  The  truth 
ieetns  to  be,  that  although  the  contingent  which 
ench  state  was  bound  to  furnish,  was  fixed  by 
treaty,  it  was  seldom  neoeeaary  to  tax  all  tbo  al- 
lies to  the  fill!  Mrtent,  md  henoe  the  aetiate  used 
their  discretion  as  to  the  precise  nnmlirr  to  he 
stipplied,  according  to  the  circiiniitiuiccs  of  the 
case,  the  proportion  of  eonf^cratcB  to  Iloman 
citizens  becoming  of  ooUM  gmduolly  larger  as 
the  limits  of  the  Roman  awnpr  cmbrnccd  a  greater 
number  of  cities  and  dittlHtHi  (See  de 
MiiiL  Rom.  iL  7.) 

1 1.  Agmm  orZ&w^JWmdL'-The  Bxtnnrdiatrii 
Pcditcs  led  the  van  followed  by  the  right  wing  of 
the  infentry  of  the  allies  and  the  b,^;,'^a;;e  of  tiiesc 
two  divisions  ;  next  tame  one  of  the  liomafi  legions 
with  its  baggage  following ;  next  the  otiior  Roman 
legion  with  its  own  baggage,  and  that  of  the  left 
wing  of  the  allies,  who  brought  up  the  rear.  The 
diflbrent  cons  of  cavalrr  sometimes  followed  im- 
mediately beahid  die  inmntfy  to  which  tbey  were 
attached,  sometimes  rode  on  the  flanks  of  the 
beasts  of  burden,  at  once  protecting  them  and  pre- 
Tenting  them  from  straggling.  If  there  was  any 
apprchi'nsion  of  an  attack  from  behind,  ^'n-  nnly 
change  in  the  above  order  consisted  in  njaking  the 
Kxtraordinarii  bring  up  the  n  ar  instead  of  leading 
the  Tan.  As  &r  as  the  poaitioa  of  the  two  Iqpons 
with  n>gard  to  eadi  other,  and  abo  of  the  two 
wings  of  the  allies,  was  concerned,  it  was  under- 
stood that  the  legion  and  the  wing  which  took  the 


lead  upon  one  Jay  should  iall  behind  upon  the  next 
(lay,  in  order  that  each  in  turn  might  have  the 
advantage  of  arriving  fint  at  the  watering  places 
and  fresh  pastures.  When  marching  in  open 
ground  where  an  attack  on  the  flanks  was  antici- 
pated, a  difiierent  disposition  was  sometimes  adopted. 
The  Hastati,  Prineipee,  and  Trim  marched  hi 
three  cwJnmns  yiarilli  l  to  each  other,  the  baggage 
of  the  first  inauiipica  took  the  lend,  the  baggage  of 
I  :  ?  second  maniples  was  placed  between  the  first 
and  f.i"coiid  maniples,  and  uo  on  for  the  rest,  the 
bagi.'^ige  in  each  ca«e  preceding  the  maniple  to 
which  it  belonged.  If  an  attack  was  made  ilien 
the  soldien  wheeling  dtber  to  the  right  or  to  the 
ltd,  according  to  etrenmstanoes,  and  Mi«aadmg  at 

the  g.inii*  time  a  few  steps,  bv  this  himfilo  and 
easily  executed  moTcmcnt  presented  at  once  an 
even  front  to  the  enemy,  the  whole  ef  the  baggaga 
being  now  in  the  rear. 

(Jeiiomlly,  when  advancing  through  a  country 
in  which  it  was  necessary  to  guiird  against  •  sodden 
onset,  the  troops,  instead  of  proceeding  in  a  loose 
strnggling  column,  were  kept  together  in  close 
compact  l»odies  ready  to  act  in  any  direction  at  a 
moment's  wamiog,  and  hence  an  airmy  under  these 
cSfcomstanoes  was  said  offmine  qtuidrato  Mosdhw. 
('-. S-ilI.  Ju(f.  105  s  Scnee.  £^  69 ;  camp.  Cia 

J%iL  li  42,  V.  7.) 

It  is  to  be  obeerred  that  Polybins,  at  the  outset, 
promises  an  arroant  of  the  ordi-r  of  march,  of  the 
encampment,  and  of  the  battle  array  of  the  Roman 
armies  (iropc (as,  OTparoTcSfiaf,  ■wapetrd^tts  ;  Aff- 
awa,  Cattrot  Acifj) ;  but  that  wbiJe  he  has  re- 
deemed bis  pledge  with  regard  to  the  two  former, 

he  lias  left  tlie  la-^t  topic  untcnulicii,  nnb-«s,  indeed, 

it  was  included  in  a  section  now  lost.  It  is,  more- 
over, eenparatively  speaking,  a  subject  ef  little 

consequence,  for  while  we  know  that  a  camp  a-as 
always  the  same  so  long  a&  the  constitution  of  the 
army  remained  unchanged,  and  while  the  order  of 
march  was  subject  to  few  modifications,  the  mar- 
shalling of  the  troops  for  an  engagement  must  bare 
varied  materl.illy  in  almost  everj-  conti-st,  di-jM  iul- 
ing  necessarily  in  a  great  measure  on  the  nature  of 
the  ground,  and  on  the  aspect  nssnmed  by  the  Ibe. 

Pome  doxilit  cxi*ts  with  regard  to  the  force  of 
the  Usnii  Atjmen  I'tlaium  sa  distinguished  from 
Agmen  Quadratum.  The  explanation  quoted  from 
Varro  by  Scnius  {Ad  Virg.  xil  121 ),  "■Qu.id. 
ratunij  quod  immixtis  etiam  jumcntis  incedit,  at 
ubivis  possit  considere :  pHatum^  quod  sine  ju- 
mentis  incedit,  sed  tnier  se  denaam  est,  quo  £ici> 
lius  per  iniquiora  loea  tnunittatour,**  has  not  been 
considered  satisfactori-,  ahhmigh  it  is  diflicult  to 
undemtand  how  Varro,  himseir  a  soldier,  should 
have  been  inaocnnto  npon  such  a  point.  Where 
tlie  ]ihra.«ie  occurs  in  poetry  as  in  the  j^isKigc  in 
Virgil  referred  to  above  (comp.  Martial,  x.  40  »,  it 
probably  denote*  merely  **colai»iM  bristUpg  with 
spears." 

Poly  bins  being  our  most  cnpiotis  and  pore  sooree 

of  iiiforniation,  befnre  j)iu>is!nu'  on  to  the  fourth 
period,  it  uuty  be  fitting  to  enter  more  fully  upon 
certain  topics  which  he  hn*  mtber  touched  very 
lightly  or  jwxiisi  d  over  in  silence.  We  sliall,  therev 
forc.  make  a  few  remarks:  —  1.  On  the  levying 
of  soldiers.  2.  On  the  division  of  the  legion  as  a 
body  into  cohorts,  maniples,  and  centuries,  ol 
which  the  cohort  and  the  centnry  are  not  named 
by  Ptil\blns  in  the  a'>ove  description.  .'5.  On  tho 
distribution  uf  the  soldiers  into  TWoru,  I'liudpett 
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BaataH,  r«filn»  Aid^tUemL,  Antes^mu^  Ae^  fend 

on  the  original  import  of  t'l  -  'erma.  4.  On  the 
othccra  of  the  legion,  liiu  tritjiuie«|  Uie  ceaturions 
ajitl  sutiaitema. 

1.  Tke  /rt,>v  (delfdus,  Koraypa^')  wns  nsoally 
hold  iu  the  Capitol  (Liv.  xxvL  31)  by  the  consuls 
seated  on  their  chairs  of  state  {paaitis  aeliit^  Liv. 
iiL  1 1)  I  iMit  ■wiwilinw  in  tbe  Cunpai  Martiiu 
<  Dioays.  Tiil  87\  which  wm  beyond  the  juris- 

diction  of  the  tribunes  of  the  pi  'i-,  ^vh«.  In  the 
earlier  ages  of  the  commonwealth  especiaUy,  fre- 
quently intflcftnd  to  pMV«D(  an  anny  litam  being 
laisciL 

According  to  tho  principles  of  the  constitution, 
ttone  wen  ouoUed  in  the  legion,  except  freebom 
atiieni  (jmgmud)  above  the  age  of  seventeen,  and 
under  the  age  of  forty-six,  possessing  the  amount 
of  fortune  specified  above  (Gell.  x.  'J!i)  ;  but  in 
limes  of  peculiar  difficulty,  these  coBdition«  were 
Bdt  fauitted  upon.  Thut,  m  eomequwica  of  the 
si^rcity  of  men  during  the  second  Punic  »Tir,  it 
^iii  &l  one  time  ord^iiued,  that  lads  under  seven- 
teen  might  be  admitted  iniu  the  ranks,  and  that 
their  time  should  be  allowed  to  count  just  as  if 
they  had  attained  to  the  legal  age  (Liv.  xxv.  5), 
and  on  the  othfr  hand,  when  strenuous  ezortimis 
warn  nada  toe  the  campaign  against  Peneua,  the 
■etiate  decreed  that  no  one  unte  &hj  ahould  be 
exravd  from  ciili.stiiii(  (I^iv.  xlii.  33).  Moreover, 
not  only  were  all  freebom  citizens  without  dis- 
tinction of  fortane  called  out  on  such  oeca»iorts,  but 
even  frtHMlinen  were  armed  (Liv.  x.  '21,  x.xii.  II)  ; 
and  after  thu  battle  of  Cannae,  eight  tliuujujtd 
slaves  who  had  dedaied  themselves  willing  to 
£ght  for  Uie  icpubUe*  were  purchased  by  the  itate^ 
and  formed  into  two  legion«,  who,  under  the  name 
of  VoUmej,  displayed  .  r  iv  '  ni very,  and  evCBtoally 
csmed  their  freedom  ((.Liv.xzii.  61), 

In  momenta  of  aaddeia  panic  or  when  the  oeeee- 
sity  was  s<5  pressing  as  to  adnvt  nf  :nt  a  lurvmeiit's 
delay,  lili  formaHties  were  di^pciiaid  with,  and 
every  man  cafmble  of  bearing  arms  was  mmmoned 
to  join  in  warding  off  the  threatened  danger,  a 
force  raised  under  such  circumstances  being  termed 
nUniariut  s.  ttimul(ttariua  exerdtus  (SubUurii  mi- 
UleSf  Liv.  iii.  4,  xU.  17  ;  Sidiitaruu  tgereiitUt  iii. 
3U  ;  Lefpane$  mtiiiotiat  tumtiUitt  ocwas  Kriplae^ 
XXX.I  'J,  xl.  26  ;  Tiii'tu'luun'its  rj-trci/us  raptim 
conueriptms,  viiL  II  ;  L»/totmi  tumuUaariat  icribeni, 
'  »L  26). 

If  citizens  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and 
forty  six  did  not  appear  and  answer  to  their  names 
or  contumaciously  refiiaed  to  come  forward,  they 
might  be  punished  in  varioui  wRyi,~by  fine^ 
by  imprisonment,  by  stripes,  by  confiacBaon  of 
their  property,  and  even,  in  extreme  cases,  by 
being  sold  as  slaves  (Dionjs.  viiL  87  ;  Liv.  viu  4  ; 
Varr.  ap.  GdL  xi.  I,  ifk  Nea.  «.«.  TVwshioaiuw,' 
Val.  Max.  vi.  3.  §  4).  At  the  same  time,  enuses 
Diighi  be  dle^'ed  which  were  recognised  a&  furroing 
a  legitimate  ground  for  exemption  {vacatio  Jtt^a 
milttiae).  Thus,  all  who  had  served  for  the  full 
period  of  twenty  years  in  the  infontry  or  ten  in 
cavalry,  were  relieved  from  further  service,  al- 
tboogh  th^  might  still  be  within  the  regular  age  ; 
aad  aa,itt  iDce  manner,  when  they  wen  Afflicted  by 
Rny  grievous  nuilaJy,  or  disabled  by  any  personal 
d^ect^  or  enga|;ed  ia  aiiy  «a<:r«fd  or  civil  offices 
which  required  their  constant  attendance  ;  bat 
thf*f  nnr!  si'ji'.I.ir  ] '.i  a?.  ;i!tli:i-;^'fi  Sfstainrd  under 
ordmary  cu'cumstouccs,  tai^'ht  be  rendered  void  by 
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a  deerae  of  tho  senate  ■'ne  vaeationeB  Talemit,** 

and  hence  in  the  case  of  a  Gallic  war,  we  read  that 
Acmilius  Mamcrcinus,  then  consul,  was  instructed 
**  scribere  exercitura  sine  ulla  vaeatioitis  venm  ** 
(Liv.  viii.  20),  and  one  of  the  measures  urged  by 
Cicero  upon  the  senate  iu  the  contest  with  Antonius 
was  ^  delecUim  haberi  sublatis  vocation  ibus** 
{FkUipp.  T.  12).  Sob  also,  if  the  soldier,  after 
being  ennUed,  fiuled  to  appear  at  the  place  of 
uuister  appiiinted  by  the  consul,  hii  absence  might 
be  justified  by  various  **  excuaationcs,**  a  list  of 
whieh  will  he  found  in  <3e]Hns  (zvL  4),  the  most 
important  being  severe  bodily  ailment  (murfuis 
mtfttici's)  ;  the  death  of  a  uciir  relHtion  (yitJtiu /it- 
iniUam)  ;  the  obligatioa  of  pcrfonniqg  A  stated 
sacrifice  (ma-ijieiam  ammtnaivim),  or  some  other 
religious  unpcdlment 

^VhiIe  those  who  had  served  fir  the  stipulated 
period  were  entitled  to  immunity  for  the  iiiture^ 
even  although  within  the  legal  age,  and  were  styled 
Emeriti,  so  on  the  otlu  r  hami,  it  appears  from 
iwme  pouwige*  in  tlie  tlastiej*.  that  persons  who  had 
not  completed  their  regul.ir  tenn  within  the  usual 
limits,  might  be  forced,  if  required,  to  si  rvc  be- 
tween the  ages  of  forty-fivo  and  fifty  (Liv.  xxvii. 
1 1,  xlii.  M  ;  Senecc^e  brev.  VU.  cap.  ult.  ;  QuintU. 
ix.  2.  §  Towards  the  close  of  the  repuhltii^ 
and  under  tho  empire,  when  the  legions  Mcane 
pcnnanrnt,  the  soldier  who  had  served  hi.i  full 
time  received  a  regular  discharge  {^inutto)  together 
with  a  bomity  ( praemium)  in  money  or  an  allot- 
ment of  land.  The  jiiriits  di-ilingiiish  three  kinds 
of  discharge ;  —  1.  Mi^^io  /utitesia,  grunted  for  length 
of  service.  2.  Missio  causmtria^  u  conicqiieiieo  of 
bad  health.  3.  Missio  Jamtminomi,  when  t  tnaa 
was  drammed  out  ibr  bed  conduct  (Macer  in  Dig. 
-in.  tiLlG.  s.  13;  TTIjiian  iu  Dig.  :j.  tit.  2.  s.  2, 
comp.  lliru  B.A.  54  Suet.  JuL  (iSf,  Odw,  24). 
It  frequently  happened  that  trntriH  were  induced 
to  continue  m  the  ranks,  either  from  attachmen!  to 
the  person  of  the  general  or  fmm  liopes  of  profit  or 
promotion  (Appian.  B.  C.  v.  'A),  and  wwe  then 
called  veierani^  or  when  they  joined  an  army,  tn 
consequence  of  a  special  uivitation  evocuti  (&va* 
kAt^toi,  Dion  Cass.  Iv.  24).  Dion  Cossius  statea 
(/.  c )  that  troops  bearing  this  last  denomination  wen 
first  employed  by  Octairiaaus,  when  he  ^led  out 
{ky(K(i\f(Tfy)  the  veterans  of  Julius  Caesar  to  aid 
him  agiuiist  Autoiiiu%  but  we  read  of  them  at  an 
earlier  period.  (Caes.  IJ.  G.  vii.  65,  B.Ci.  17» 
iii.  81i.)  [Rvoc.vTi.]  They  must  in  no  way 
be  confounded  with  the  volunteers  mentioned  by 
Polybius  in  his  description  of  a  Roman  camp 

Mrdrsfy  x<'p«'»'i),  who  seem  to  have  formed  part  of 
what  may  be  U^^rnu-d  the  personal  .suite  of  the 
general.  (Comp.  Sallust  Juff.  U4.)  We  shall 
make  some  further  remarks  upon  the  Vetenni  and 
the  changes  introdu.cd  by  Augustus  with  rejjard 
to  the  term  of  service,  when  we  speak  of  the 
yesnttarO,  who  belong  to  our  fifth  period. 

2.  We  next  proceed  to  consider  the  division  of 
the  legion  into  Cohories^  Munipuliy  CentHriM, 
iii</n(lf  Onlincs,  Coniuheruvi, 

Oohortes. — It  will  bo  observed  that  Polybius 
takes  no  notice  of  the  CbAorf,  a  divisien  of  tho 

legion  mentioned  so  often  in  the  Roman  writers. 
Hence  .Salmafiius  and  other  diittiHguished  scholars 
have  supposed  tiuit  the  cohort  had  no  existence 
until  the  tiiiii'  nf  Mariiu,  and  aUliough  named  by 
Livy  almost  luuacdiutcly  after  the  expulsion  of 
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the  Vlngt  (ii.  11\  and  repeatedly  ftfterwarda  (e.g. 
xxriL  13,  41)  he  may  he  ia|^MMed  to  tpeak  pto- 
Icptically.  But  in  a  quotation  prewrred  by  A. 
Gellio*  (iV.  A.  xvi.  4)  from  the  triAtiso  De  fie 
Militari  of  CinciUB,  who  ia  gcucmliy  admitted  t" 
be  Ciodiu  AlimeDtiM,  the  annalUt  contemporary 
wHh  HanniM,  ««  find  the  cohort  not  only  named 
but  siK'cifK'ally  defined,  Tn  le^ione  runt  ctmfKn'ne 
g/'  nif/in/a,  iiKiniptiii  triffinia^  cohortet  drtvm  /  and 
Polyl)iii»  hiniaelf  tuc«  the  Latin  word  Ko6pTts 
twice  in  hia  hiatory  of  Scijiio's  Sj»;inish  t-anl]Kli^n8 
(xi.  23,  33),  giring  in  the  first  of  these  passages 
•n  explanation  of  the  term,  Koi  KaSciy  . .  .  rpiis 
ertlpas,  rgSro  di  «ciAc<t(u  rh  aimteyfia  rAr  ire^ivy 
iropi  'Petftmunf  ttoSpris  . . .  where  itnnut  be  bimic 
in  iii'iiil  ili.it  Pi  '\h)tu  iMes  the  wonls  Tdyf>:t^ 
ai)iJ.aia,  and  ff-Ktif>a  ixtdiflerently,  to  denote  the 
maniple.  On  the  other  land,  the  later  Greek 
writers  geiioraHy  designate  the  maniple  liy  \i^x^^- 
and  almost  inmriably  employ  airtlpa  m  the  rcpre  - 
•enlatiTe  of  eoAon.  Hence  considerable  confusion 
is  opt  to  arise  ;  and  Livy  has  rendered  his  de- 
scription of  the  order  in  which  Scipio  mnrshalled 
his  arniy  at  Zama  unintellicilile  by  tmn^latin^'  tot 
trwtlpas  in  the  text  of  Polybiiu  by  oohoriet  instead 
tfmmnipuloi  (Lir.  xtx.  S9  ;  Polyb.  xv.  9)  ;  while 
Polybiiis  himself  is  guilty  of  an  fnconFi  N  i  f  v  in 
the  same  chapter  wbtii  lie  n^es  the  expression  tm 
r&v  ypoir^t^tt^ltv  (nrdpair,  for  the  ypoff<f>ofidxoi 
or  Velites  were  not  divided  intu  nantpteBp  as  he 
mo«t  distinctly  states  elsewhere. 

When  the  soldiers  of  the  legion  vnrt  chuiUicd 
as  Velites,  Hastati,  Principea  and  Triaril,  the  co- 
hort contained  one  maniple  of  neh  aftbeduee  hitter 
deiioiniiiationii,  together  with  their  eoiiijilemcnt  of 
Vclitcs,  so  that  when  the  l<^on  contained  4000, 
each  cohort  woM  eoodat  «f  90  Triarii,  120 
PrinciiK-s,  180  Hastati,  and  100  VeUtei^  in  all 
400  men. 

The  number  of  cohorts  in  a  legion  being  alwnyt 
ten  (Cincius,  /.  e. ;  Cic.  Philip,  iv.  27  ;  the  words 
of  laidor.  Oriy.  ix.  3,  §  47,  are  evidently  corrupt), 
and  the  cohorts,  during  tlie  n-jniblic,  Iteiiig  .'ill 
equal  to  each  other,  the  streiu(th  of  tbo  cohort 
wied  ftvm  tune  Co  time  with  the  Btrenoth  of  the 
legion,  and  thus  at  different  periods  mnged  between 
the  limits  of  300  and  600.  They  were  regularly 
mimbeied  from  1  to  10,  the  centurion  of  the  first 
century  of  the  first  maniple  of  the  first  ci>hnrt 
was  the  guardian  of  the  eagle,  and  hence  the  tirat 
cohort  seems  always  to  hare  been  regarded  as 
iupetior  in  dignity  to  the  lest.  (Caes.  £L  d  iii.  64, 
Gie.  ad  Alt.  r.  20.)  From  Mwe  eaqiresehwa  in  the 
dflscripti  II  Li  i  ii  by  Caesar  of  the  l)attl  >f  Phar- 
■alia,  it  has  been  inferred  that  cv^  then  the  first 
eohorts  in  the  Icgioat  were  more  mtneimis  than 
the  ref5t ;  and  this  wru  certainly  the  case  under  the 
empire,  vvlicn  the^-  were  termed  cohor(e9  miUiariae, 
and  contained  twice  as  many  soldiers  as  the  others. 
Thus  the  l^on  described  by  Hjginns  amoonted 
to  5280  men,  divided  into  ten  oohorti;  and  of 
these,  the  first,  which  had  t^;<  ^argeof  the  eagle, 
consisted  of  960  men,  while  the  remaining  nine 
had480eM!h. 

The  word  cohort  lasted  a'  }r,r.i'  as  the  word  le- 
gion, and  even  longer,  for  not  nniy  does  Anuniontu 
.  (xzi.  I9v  xziii.  5)  speak  of  centorkt  and  eohorts 
in  the  annj  of  Julian,  but  ookon^  as^  n  military 
term,  is  met  with  in  authors  after  Justinian.  Bot 
Hliliongh  cohnrtrs  i.i  fonnd  occasiomdly  in  the  wri- 
ters of  ibc  later  empire,  they  for  the  most  part 


prefer  the  somewhat  vague  term  nnmeri,  which 
appears  in  Tacitus  ami  Suetonius,  and  perhaps 
even  in  Cicero  {ad  Fatn.  xi.  JO,  xiL  13).  Kumeri 
seems  to  have  signified  strictly  the  miuter  roIL, 
whence  the  jdirases  rrferrt  in  fiumcrof,  diflrtbiu-rc 
in  niMwros  (Plin.  Ep.  iii  B,  x.  ao,  31X  and  thos 
served  to  denote  any  body  of  legtonaziea.   In  the 

Digest  and  the  two  Codes  it  is  used  Sometime^  f 
a  century,  sometimes  for  n  cohort ;  by  isuetoimu 
(  Vexptu.  6)  for  a  detachment  wlected  from  three 
ditTerent  legions.  Nor  is  it  abgolutely  restricted  ta 
legionaries,  for  we  read  in  inscriptions  of  S'tuHerms 
DrUonum  (Orell.  1627),  Xumeri  Dalmatantm 
(Omt  duriii.;  OrelL  3410),  while  Ammiaana 
appiiee  it  to  cavnlry  as  well  as  hifantry,  and  to) 
1  \'Iiiries  as  well  a»  legionaries  (xxiii.  J).  In 
like  manner  the  later  Greeks  introduced  api9fuli 
or  vmffitpcA  for  ooAofte,  the  feimer  being  the  ex- 
planation given  by  St.  Chrrwstftni  in  his  exposition 
of  ttie  tenth  chapter  of  the  Acts  for  the  word 
fw^a$,  whQe  Siiidai  interpnla  vwtlfm  by  sw^ 

Whenever  Colion  occurs  in  the  Latin  classics  in 
connectinn  with  the  legion,  it  always  signifies  a 
specific  division  of  the  legion  ;  but  it  is  very  fire- 
qnently  fimnd,  m  the  f|en«al  aenae  of  haUaUm^  to 
denote  troops  altogether  diatiiu  t  from  the  legion. 
Thus  in  Livy  (iv.  39)  it  is  applied  to  a  body  of 
dismounted  oavvky,  to  the  force  of  the  ailjea 
{(daritui  cohoriet^  X.  40,  -11  ;  aJior^  I'di-rnn,  xxr. 
14  ;  cohortem  Martorunt,  xxxiii.  ^Jti,  6i.c. ).  to  the 
troops  of  an  enemy  (rii.  7,  x.  40,  xxx.  with 
various  other  modiftcationa ;  and  weaball  be  called 
upon  to  speak  nnder  oar  fifth  paried  of  CUwte 

praetorittt.ar^  C rJ">fUi§ptaittutfCIUiurttt0Jldblklt) 
and  several  others. 
Mmipmltm. — ^The  original  meanii^ef  this  word, 

which  is  dearly  derivetl  from  manua,  was  a  Imnil- 
JVL  or  teisp  hay^nirmey/em^  or  the  Itie,  and  this, 
■ecording  to  Roman  tradition,  afHxed  to  the  end  of 
a  pole,  formed  the  primikire  militHjr  atandard  ia 
the  days  of  Komulua  — 

Pcrtica  aoapenaea  partalbat  longa  mmiptaa 
CJnde  maniplam  Bonina  muea  habek 

(Ovid.  Fas/.  iiL  117;  compare  Pint  Horn,  H). 
Henoe  it  was  applied  to  a  body  of  soldiers  serving 
under  the  aame  ensign  (sec  Vnrr.  L.L.  v.  8,  vi.85, 
w  lio  ronnrrt.i  it  in  this  sense  directly  with  mdnns): 
wtien  the  poiidcTuiis  mass  of  the  ph.tlaiix  was  re* 
solved  into  small  compnnice  marshalled  in  open 
order,  these  were  tenned  mam^nHf  and  down  to  a 
very  late  period  the  etmnnon  oeldint  of  the  legion 

wi-re  designated  as*  manipnlnrrs  or  UKinipuiarii^ 
terms  equivalent  to  gregarii  nulite*.  Dy  whom 
this  raomentODS  innovation  upon  the  taetics  ef  • 
Roman  army  was  first  intmdncrd.  it  i«  impossible 
to  determine  with  certaiitty  ;  but  irora  the  remark 
of  Livy  (viiu  8),  that  a  change  in  the  equipment 
of  the  heavy-nrmed  soldiery  took  pbce  at  the 
period  when  they  began  to  receive  pay,  compared 
with  the  words  of  Phitarch  {(jimill.  40\  we  may 

conjectore  that  the  revolution  was  brought  about 
in  port  at  leaat  bj  the  gvcateat  f^nend  of  whom 
the  infant  lepabUe  COold  boast  —  Camilhiii. 

When  the  phalanx  was  first  bmken  up,  it  ap- 
pears (Liv.  viiL  8)  that  each  of  the  ttiree  cla<ise« 
of  Hastati,  Principea,  and  Triarii,  contained  fif- 
teen maniples  ;  Imt  before  the  second  Punic  wajr 
(sec  Ciiu  iiiH,  ii8  quoted  liy  (jcll.  above)  the  num> 
ber  of  maniples  in  each  of  these  dassoa  waa  ra* 
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duced  to  ten,  aa  staled  by  Polybiua.  Hence  it 
is  ca«y  to  calculate  the  number  of  BoUliura  in  euch 
maniple,  according  to  the  varA'ing  numbers  in  the 
legion,  it  beini;  always  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Triarii  nover  cxctxiled  600,  iind  tliat  the  V'l'litcs 
irere  nut  divided  into  uianiplcs,  bat  distributed 
equally  among  the  heavy -aniMdeoinpuiiea. 

Some  writers,  espcciiilly  Lc  Beau,  in  his  **  Md- 
raoires  on  tiie  Legion,  nmintciiii  tlmt,  aiter  the 
distinctions  between  the  Ilnstati,  PrinopM  and 
Triarii  were  alwIislieJ,  and  l)n>  Ituiun  \vns  mar- 
shalled in  cohorts,  the  divi»i<ju  into  maiiiplci  was 
no  longer  practised,  and  that  the  term  manipulut 
moA  kuBk  diit  time  b«  ondcntood  to  indicalo  either 
m  sbmH  immber  of  meii  indcAaltety ,  or  a  mass  of 
t<  ii  .-oldi"  rs  (luarten  d  in  tlie  same  tent.  No  one, 
however,  who  reads  without  prgudice  the  words  of 
Ommt  **odeo  Qt  pMtew  mutetia  ceutmianibus, 
iidem  ordines,  manipuliqnp  constarcnt  "  (/A  C  ii. 
2K,  corup.  B.  G.  iL  25,  vi.  33),  and  of  Tacitus, 
**aMisuntlem  concionem  quia  pcnnixta  videbatur 
diieedere  in  manipulos  jubet  (Ann.\. '6A\  to- 
gether with  the  still  more  explicit  expressions  of 
Ammiaiius,  "omnes  ccnturias  ct  niaiiipuldS  et  co- 
hocttt  IB  coocioaem  oonvocobat  (xxi,  13.  1 9), 
Kpested  abMst  in  die  lamo  worda  in  two  oAer 
{•.t>AiU.'«  s  (xvii.  in.  §  2o,  xxiii.  .1.  §  l.")),  can  doubt 
tiiat  ibe  iiianiptihis  continued  to  the  very  last  to 
form  one  of  tlie  larger  lobdivisions  of  tbe  I^on. 
Indeed,  the  wliole  system  of  clafisifyin^'  and  naming 
the  mtturioru  upon  wiiich  Lc  Beau  liiioself  be- 
■towi  ao  much  labour  and  ingenuity  is  unintelligible 
vpao  any  other  anppoeitkiiL  At  the  mow  time 
ft  cannot  lie  denied  that  wmripda»  wait  aometimee 
be  taken  in  a  ^'cianil  sense,  us  when  TacitMi  g^ives 
this  name  to  the  detachment  of  sixty  men,  sent 
into  Ada  bjr  Kero,  for  the  pnrpoee  of  putting  Plautus 
to  d.-.ttli.  (Ann.  xiv.  ,*)!!,  59.)  As  to  the  identity 
of  manijfmlus  and  ct/niui/ermtim^  no  doubt  Vegctius 
atetM  very  distinctly  that  the  centuries  were  divided 
into  coHtmbcniia^  and  adds  "  contubcmium  autem 
manipulus  vocabatur,*'  but  on  assertion  proceeding 
from  such  a  source  is  as  worthloM  at  tiM  ttjnukfff 
hjr  whieh  it  ia  fellowod  Ufi, 

CSmtmiae.  —  The  diatnlivtMRi  of  ioldieri  into 
0  '!furutc  must  bo  re.,';irded  as  coeval  with  the  origin 
of  iioiuc.  Plutarch,  as  notic«<d  above,  speaks  of 
the  force  led  by  Romulus  against  Amulitis  as 
fiimicd  ofoputurics;  and  from  the  (  hi>e  connections 
between  the  centuries  uf  iM^r^nus  Tullius,  and  the 
ofgaiiiz;itioii  of  the  nulitaiy  Ibveet  ara  cannot  hesi- 
tMe  to  believe  that  the  term  was  communicated  to 
the  ranks  rif  the  phalanx.  For  a  long  period  after 
the  CiLahliishiiient  of  the  manipiilar  constitution,  the 
Icgioo  contained  invonaUf  sixty  oeuturica,  and 
even  after  tiie  introdnetlon  of  the  eoftore  Htjtfibria, 
wf*  have  no  good  evi-^.  r.rn  to  prove  that  any 
change  took  place  in  this  respect  except  we  chow»e 
to  adopt  tlie  stad  ments  of  Vrgctius. 

.Sufmm.  —  There  is  much  doiiht  with  rc^rd  to 
the  import  of  the  word  sii/nuDtf  when  uiscd  V)  denote 
a  division  of  the  legion,  in  such  phrases  as  si^i  unim 
mUH*»/«rr$  teala»j»$aU  (Lir.  xxv.  23)  ;  and pottero 
Ms  emmwmiutal^mBUibiit,...  perrfitvnttimiitm, 
(f.iv.  X xxiii.  1.)  The  question  is,  whether  in 
these  passages  we  are  to  understand  that  a  maniple 
b  meant  or  a  century.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is 
admitted  that  after  the  U  j^ion  was  niaishallcd  by 
cotiurtit,  each  century  had  iu  own  Ataudard,  and 
in  so  far  as  the  earlier  ages  are  concerned,  Poly- 
hin*  aapiaedjr  toUa  oi  that  then  weia  two  atandacd- 


bearers  ^^<u'6paf  wTj/uaiy^opou})  m  racli  maniple 
(see  idto  Lit.  viil  8).  On  the  other  hand,  one  of 
the  names  given  by  Polybius  to  the  maniple  is 
trnfuua,  which  seems  to  correspond  exactly  with 
giifnuin,  and  Varro  in  his  ^jhissary  of  niilitiiry  terni.", 
**  Mutupuioi  cxercitus  miuinuui  manua  qttSB  tintim 
seqnnntur  signom,"  to  wUckwe  mayadd  Uv.&nrii. 

14.,  **ni  C.  Decimius  Flavtu  signo  odrepto 

primi  hostati,  maoipulum  eius  signi  se  sequi  jus- 
sisset,**aadaitot]ie<b'8/wt  tn^iaio^^^ovs,  although 
there  were  two  standard-bearers,  it  dlMt  Mt  loUoW 
lltat  there  were  two  slandiirds. 

Ordo  genemllj  aignifiea  a  centnry,  and  ordtMum 
ductor  ia  qroMiyinout  with  OMlaHb^and  d»eer» 
kontwhrn  ordimm  means  to  be  one  of  Ae  principal 
centurions  in  a  le^-ion.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
celebrated  chapter  in  Livj  (viii  8.),  discnaaed 
above,  omfo  nndonbtedly  denote*  one  et  the  ori- 
ginal maniples,  and  when  we  read  in  book  xVu.  '^  \. 

Mihi  T.  Quinctius  Flosiiuinus  decumuiu  ordinem 
hastatum  adsignavit,"  the  speaker  seems  to  declare 
that  he  had  been  raised  from  the  ranks  to  the  post 
of  a  centurion  in  the  lOth  maniple  of  the  Hastati. 
These  must,  however,  be  regarded  as  exceptions. 

Contuheriumm, — This  was  the  name  given  under 
the  empire  to  the  body  ef  soldien  who  wers  q«a»> 
tcred  together  in  the  same  tent ;  the  captain  of  the 
mess,  dteanus  or  Jix  tuia,  is  <»Iled  bv  Vegetiua 
cajml  eMite/«rfi»,  and  Amguaana  dea^pialea  tlw 

mess-mates  by  the  word  rrmrorporafrs. 

3.  Ilcutati^Prindpe*^  Triariiy  I'Uami,  AnUs}di*mi^ 
Aniesignaniy  Princtpin.  —  No  ttaHoable  doubt 
can  exist  that  tho  HattaH  wma  eo  caUed,  firom 
having  been  armed  with  a  ioato  (HA«rATi  ditii 

qui  jiritni  hci^iit  puiiwilniut,  Varr.  L.  L.  v.  S.")),  tho 

Principea  from  having  occupied  the  front  line  (tha 
etymology  of  Varro,  £  &  It  b«i«  not  dlttinet,  Pkim- 

clfKs  fjni  a  jrrinci}  to  ^adiu\  the  TrieuH^  otheP- 
wiMs  naiued  PUuHi^  from  having  been  ranged  be- 
hind the  first  two  lines  as  a  body  of  reserve  and 
armed  with  tho  jdlum  (Pilani,  ^vi  pilis  .  .  . 
PUani  Triarii  quoqne  dicti  quod  tii  cicm  tertio  ordiM 
extremis  mbsidio  deponehaniur  ;  qwod  U  fafffifftrfrmrf^ 
ub  en  sftf'm'ih'nm  tlirtmm^  a  <jm  Ptauttt*^ 

Agite  nunc  sulfiidlle  nmnes  qnasi  itolfnt  Iriuni, 

Varr.  A  c. ;  comp.  Liv.  viii.  8),  while  tho  first  two 
lines  were  termed  collectively  AMepilani^  from 
standing  in  front  of  the  PUani.  In  pmci  pa  of  t-me, 
it  came  to  pass,  that  these  desigtialiund  no  longer 
expremedthc  actual  condition  of  the  troops  to  which 
they  were  attached.  When  Polybius  wrote,  and 
long  before  that  period,  the  IlaMaH  were  not  armed 
with  hasUtc,  hut  in  common  with  the  I'riurijHS  hore 
the  heavy  piiiuit:  on  the  other  hand,  the  piUud 
cairied  kida*  and  not  pUa^  while  iVAwfpst  were 
not  drawn  np  in  the  front,  but  formed  the  second 
line.  The  origin  of  this  discrepancy  between  the 
names  and  the  objects  which  thej  represented,  it 
somewhat  obscure,  but  ])erhap9  not  altogither  be- 
yond the  reach  of  a  very  simple  conjecture.  The 
names  were  first  bestowed  when  tho  Roman  anny 
wat  ditciplinod  acooiding  to  the  tactica  of  tha 
Grecian  piudanx.   At  wat  time  the  baatati  were 

tlie  skirnii.sliers  anued  with  a  liglit  javelin  (the 
hasta  wiitartt),  who  w^ero  tiirowu  forward  in  ad* 
vance  of  the  main  body,  and  it  is  with  reference  to 
their  aneieiit  duty  that  Krniius  in  the  eigiitli  hook 
of  hii  iutuals  ui^  au  expression  no  longer  appli- 
cable in  his  day. 
**iiactati  apaignat  btttat,  fit  kmm  imber.^ 

E  R  8 
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lu  corroboration  of  this,  it  will  he  Rcnn  from  the 
celebrated  ehq>t''r  in  Livy  (viii.  K),  which  we 
bare  discoMed  at  length  ahovp,  that  after  the  open 
order  had  been  established,  aud  the  majority  of 
tbo  hastati  had  becoiiic  hoplitc*  (seutttii),  one-third 
of  the  men  in  each  nuwipla  wen  aqoipped  M  light 
traopa  **iiHmli)iiliia  levea  vkeaog  ttOitea ....  levM 
mutem,  qui  hostam  tantum  f^aeMqne  gercrcnt." 
The  Principes  were  the  froot  ranks  «f  the  phalanx, 
men  in  the  full  vigour  of  their  yean  and  elRngth, 
clad  in  onipleto  defensive  amionr,  and  hcnci*  di»- 
tiiiguiiihcd  by  Livy  {i.e.)  as  inaiguibus  niaximc 
armi*."  The  J'Uami  were  in  the  rear  of  the  pLv 
hnz,  and  si  the  oppoung  hoata  appnaehed  each 
ether^  befwe  they  were  nqoirad  to  gire  weight 
and  momentum  to  the  mass,  thn-w  the  heavy 
pilum  over  the  heads  of  their  comxadea,  in  order 
tobveak,  if  po«ih1ek  Che  eontinaity  of  theenemyVi 
line. 

Vegetim  uniformly  pkci^a  the  Principea  in  front 
(i.  20,  iL  2,  15^  ilL  14),  and  it  iaonly  neccesory 
to  read  the  aentcnces  in  which  they  are  mentioned, 
to  perceive  how  hopclew  is  the  confusion  which 
pcrTodcs  his  statement?. 

AmtmgnanL — While  the  Hastati  and  Principes, 
takm  together,  wan  aometiaMa  termed  AmlBp^ami, 
in  contr.iilistinction  to  the  Triarii.  so  the  HiwLati 
alone  were  sometimes  t<«rm<*d  .inteiyu/u'tni,  in  con- 
tmdistinction  to  the  Principos  and  Triarii  taken 
t«irethcr.  That  the  Antoji^oani  were  the  soldiers 
who  fought  ia  the  (mal  ninl<s,  is  manifest  from 
■hnoit  erery  passage  in  whieh  the  word  is  found 
(•.gi  lAr.  M.  20,  ru.  8S)  t  that  lb«r  were  so  called 
from  being  placed  beftire  the  ftaaoards,  is  proved 
by  the  description  of  the  confusion  which  prevailed 
in  the  engagement  at  the  Thrasymene  lake,  **  Mon 
Ilia  (ae.  puffHa)  oidinata  per  prindpea,  haatatoequc 
ac  triarios.  nec  nt  pro  signiaantesignani,  post  sigiia 
alia  pugnoret  acies "  (Lir.  xxii,  6)  ;  that  they 
were  not  the  Velitcs  is  clear  from  the  nanhalling 
of  the  troops  before  Zama,  *'Tias  patentee  inter 
monipulos  nntcsignanorum  vclitibtu  complevit 
(Liv.  XXX.  3.'5.  who  here  tninslates  Polyhiiis  )  ; 
that  they  were  the  soldicn  who  formed  the  first 
line  aa  diatingdahed  frooi  the  aeoond,  appears  fnmi 
the  narratives  of  the  battles  against  the  Latins, 
**eacsos  hastatos  principesque,  strngcm  et  ante 
sigiia  et  post  signa  factam,  triarios  po^trenio  rem 
reslitnis.^'  " (Liv, viii.  1 1 ),  and  against  the  Tnscans, 
**cnduiit  axitcfiignani,  ct  ne  nudeutur  propiiKna- 
toribus  signa,  fit  ex  secunda  prima  acies"  (Liv, 
iz.  39}  i  and  bam  theee  two  qnotationa,  ii  is 
fcrther  evident  that  the  poai^  of  the  '*slgim** 
w.Xi  li  'i ill  1  tl  hastati  and  before  the  principes. 
These  s>f;ri'i  must  have  been  the  ordinary  standards 
of  the  maniples,  for  we  know  that  the  aquila  was 
in  the  custody  of  the  tir«t  maniple  of  the  triarii. 
The  term  Antenffnaui  tiavnig  become  established 
as  denoting  the  front  ranks  in  a  lino  of  Inttle,  was 
retained  in  tbiageDendaenae  long  after  the  Hastati, 
Principes,  and  Triarii  had  disappeared  (see  C^s. 
U.C  i.  4.i,  ilL  n  i,  when-  they  are  the  oldest  and 
best  soldiers,  who  now  led  the  van.  Conp.  Varro 

Another  term  employed  to  denote  the  front 
rank«  of  an  anny  in  battle  army  is  Jt^rtHcipia,  and 
in  tlii^  sense  nntst  be  carefully  distingaiahed  (rom 
the  Priuctpia  or  chief  street  in  the  camp,  and  from 
Prinei/na^  which  in  the  later  writers,  such  as  Am- 
imantis  :niii  V'ei;etiiis,  is  eipiiralent  to  pri/^rij,.ih  .t 

milUct  (Liv.  ii.  65,  iii.  22;  viii.  10  ;  iiiseaa,  op. 


EXERCITUS. 

Non.  ».».  mamlarf  ;  Sail.  Jty.  54  ;  Tac.  Flid.  iL 
43  ;  conip.  Varr.  ap.  CJell.  iii.  4  ;  Tercnt,  Euh.  Vf» 
7,  and  note  of  Dooatiu  ;  Senec.  tU  Fii.  beaL  14). 

PoiUignani  does  nut  occur  in  any  author  earlier 
than  Ammionus  Mortcllinus  (rviii.  8.  §  7,  zxiv. 
§  d),  and  therefore  need  not  be  illustrated  here  ; 
the  SiAmgmmau  aidb*  of  Ttdtni  {Hi$L  I  70,  It. 
33)  seems  to  be  the  same  with  titt  FanUara^  who 
fall  under  our  next  period. 

PtocwbUom, 

Light-armed  troops  {Urit  armatura)  were, 
from  the  first*  aMooated  with  tha^  hoplitea,  hat 
under  different  cucvnulmeea  and  difHwent  fMunen, 

at  ditferent  periods. 

When  the  Hastati  had,  in  a  great  measnre,  ceased 
to  act  as  tiraillenn,  tlirir  pbwa  was  anpplied  by 

the  Honirli  (Ron  AHii  rVrf-  ah  riyre,  qui commiff'-frtittl 
LcUuM  anlCf  idoj  tjWMi  ante  njrat  (juum  pluil,  Varro, 
L.  L.  viL  §  57),  whose  method  of  fighting  has  been 
described  above  (p.  495).  The  AoceHti,  as  de- 
scribed by  Livy  (viii.  8),  were  inferior  in  r^jnip- 
ment  to  the  rorarii,  althnuijh  employed  in  a  similar 
tuanncr,  and  aecm  to  have  been  camp  followers  or 
•arvanta  (Aoeswaos  ifafrfrafcrei  Cbto  csw  awAa; 
Varro,  f.  e.  and  ap.  Non.  Marcell.  t.  r.  aecen$i\  and 
hence  the  name  is  given  to  thoae  also  who  attended 
upon  niagistiates  or  other  officials  {e.p.  Cie.  od 
Fam.  iil  7,  ad  Q.  Fr.  i.  I.  §  4,  7).  At  a  later 
period  the  oocenst  were  supernnmemrii-s,  who 
served  to  fill  up  any  vacancies  which  occurred  in 
the  cooiae  of  »  oanpa^jn  (Aocxxai  diodxmfr  fm 
iw  tocKHt  Monfttofwfls  atiAAuM  soWb  wftityiiftBiiftiif, 
Fi'st.  s.  r.),  persons  to  whom  Viuro  pi\' s  tfic  name 
of  mLscfiptttfi  {quod  olim  cubenheUmiur  imermes^ 
armatU  militiba*  qui  meoedmrmL,  L.L.Tn.  §  56)  ; 
and,  according  to  Festus  (p.  198,  cd.  Milller),  ok-- 
census  was  the  name  given,  origuxolly,  u>  the  optuy 
or  lieutenant  of  tlw  centuion,  a  fact  to  wUdi 
the  Paeudo-Asoonioa,  periiapa,  refers,  when  he  sajm 
(in  Vmrt.  ii.  28),  •*  Acceimu  nomen  est  ordinis  et 
promotionis  in  militiii,  ul  nunc  dicilur  princeps,  vel 
commentarieosis  aut  comiculahus.  Uaec 
nomiui  de  legionaria  B^itia  ■uidbIb  aont.** 

Another  ancient  tomi  f  >r  li^tit-annod  Boldic 
was  Fermiariiy  a  word  found  ni  tlie  Tririumraua  of 
PLantus  (ii.  4.  5.)),  where  ftrmlarim  amiem  iiglli- 
fies  a  friend  nimble  and  prompt  to  lend  n.Hsi*tance  ; 
in  Sollust  {Catil.  60),  "  Posiqiixua  co  venluui  cjst, 
undo  a  ferentariit  proelium  committi  posset  ;  and 
even  in  Taeitiia  MMi.xii.  35),  **iierentariaa  gnvia- 
que  milea.**    The  tem  ia  twiee  explained  by 

Varro,  who,  in  liis  treatise  Dc  Vita  Pirpuli  /{onumi^ 
after  detiuiug  occnwi,  adds  (ap.  Non.  MarcelL 
«.  o.  Dmmrio)^  Eoedem  etiam  qnidam  vooabent 
frrentarios  (jui  di  ptignatmnt  pucmis  ct  lapidiboa, 
ills  ormis  quae  JermUury  uou  qu<^  tcnerentur  ;  ** 
andy.  again  (j^  Z<.  m  §  57),  Fertutarium  a 
Jemda  ....  aot  qnod  feientarii  equites  hi  died 
qui  ea  modo  habebant  anna  quae  fmnentury  ut 
jaculum,''  whence  it  ajjjicars  that  horsemen  as 
well  as  foot-soldiers  were  •ontetimes  known  by 
this  appellation.  RorwU  and  mtamd  aiMd  tiK 

gcther  in  n  line  quoted  (VaiMS  L  Oi)  fram  tho 

Frivokria  of  I'kuius. 

Ubi  rorarii  cstis?  cn  sunt.    Ubi  sunt  acccnsi? 
Eon!  — 

"  Rornrius  velox"  occurs  twice  in  tbe  fra^nnents 
of  Luciliua ;  and  even  Sjnunachua,  iu  one  of  hia 
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Th«  FdSlM,  called  tbo  /NwdUtorM,  becauic 

they  were  et:ifjliyi-<l  on  niiTp<>»t  duty  when  the 
RoMM  w«r«  eacmmpcii  before  an  rriemy  (Kettiu, 
«>«kX  irm  fiM  fcnM  mto  a  corps  mt  th«  of 

Capn.i,  B.C  21]*  M  we  iir<-  nit.tmirJ  hy  I. ivy 
(ixvi.  -1,  coiii|ii.  ZJUviii.  21,  luid  \'al.  Max.  ii.  J  ; 
Fruntio.  ir.  7X  wbo  gives  a  minute  dearription  of 
the  ciimnifltAOce*  whidi  led  to  their  itutitution, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  thry  were  armed. 
It  iM  true  that  the  historian  iue«  the  term  Vtlitet 
bcfen  tba  woch  in  qwwtinn  g.  ni  M,  zxit. 
ft4) ;  «n4  Ptdytmia,  in  Kli*  namar,  iptafct  of 
7pi>«r>5uax''tflDm  the  time  oftln'  first  Punic  w  :ir  ; 
bat  th(<se  exprvuioni  most  be  nndrntood  to  in- 
dicate the  light-armed  tre(«p«  a*  they  tbca  iMtod, 
and  1i,  .iftrr  tJic  iiuun*  Rorarii  foil  ili«t»«e. 
Were  ityied  jatMiaturvs  or  wt^ajtaHTiataji..  We 
MOik  aak  fTttfif*  from  the  narrative  of  Liry,  that 
it  vat  wlianaiy  for  the  Velitea  u>  mount  behind 
llw  eavaby  ;  on  the  contmrr,  the  aboTe  paanjie  it, 
pieri;a|^  tiic  '■,!]  ,•  i-tif  ;ti  »:ii<  li  ilicv  arc  rrprcM-nlfd 
a*  cm|iiojed  in  tlm  manner,  although,  in  kter 

ara^  il  trnopc  to  mingle  with  the  horsciTii  ii,  to  ki  t  i> 
p<ux  uiih  them,  and  to  Mipmirt  tbem  in  their 
operationB  (Caesar,  B.O,\.^  vtiL  11^  B^C  iiL 
84  ;  8all.^i9.9l). 

The  fiiTcign  Ught-anued  troojia  will  be  noticed 


Tri^'iint. —  Tlif  cliicf  ofFci  m  nf  the  l<-^'Ii>n  WIT*' 
the  TrUmmi  MiiUmm^  rendered  by  the  Greeks 
X^dapx**-  TrAmnu  is,  nnqoetltonably,  derived 
from  tribnf ;  nnfl,  acronlina:  to  Varm  (L.  I.,  t. 
9  81),  in  ancient  tituea  three  were  sritt  to  the 
amjf-^aM  from  the  Raamaa;  mm  fttm  the 
Lnceres  ;  one  from  the  Titie»,  —  who  woaU  then 
I*  the  commanders  of  the  ori^'in.il  l<  ^on  of  8000. 
In  the  time  of  Polybius,  the  niiiiilx-r  sii  i  :w  h  U 
Has  MX ;  Irat  whea  and  vaAvs  what  cimunstanoes 
thii  rocfaaae  took  phea,  k  aaknawn.  Two  pas- 
sages from  Livy  (vii.  T>,  \x.  to  In-  more  |.;ir 
tieularly  adrerted  to  hema/ler,  liy  whidi  Sifonins 
endeavoured  to  throw  light  up>n  t)"'  (ju. 
admit  r.f  rin  ii.t<  rprctation  totally  different  from 
that  which  he  has  assigned  to  them,  and  they 
the  matter  altAgetlter  in  doubt  After  the 
tkx,  iM  aaca  ailabliahad,  it  doea  not 
appear  to  bave  varied  iw  mmf  eentofiea,  nor  do 

we  know  what  cfian;:.-n  wen;  intmduo  il,  in  tliis 
respect,  daring  the  dcchi»v  of  the  empire.  The 
caae  in  Li»y  (xlK.  8S),  where  four  military  tri- 
liijnr^i  aro  r<'[in»srnted  to  h;r  *•  lirt  n  ilirixni  frnni 
the  senate  to  Loiniuaad  lour  k-g^ous,  %u^\M)niiu  thi> 
iixttobe  fault  !  as,  is  manifestly  quite  special 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  authority  of 
each  tribune  was  not  confined  to  a  partiealar  ptatinn 
of  tliv  1<  jrion,  liut  extt  ndcH  I  'inally  oxer  the  whole. 
In  order,  however,  to  preient  coi^aaioa  and  colli» 
•ian,  it  was  tha  pfaetiee  (Poljrtii.  n.)  for  the 
tnh'itic^  to  (livid.-  tlirniwlv^s  into  three  sections  of 
two,  .i.'i'i  each  pair  uiidtrlook  ttio  nuidne  functions 
tut  tw«  mrtiuhs  out  of  the  six,  during  which  nctire 
opir.cini  -  it  'he  fii'M  usually  looted.  (Comp. 
Liv.  x!.  41,  ■.^tuudat'  legionis  Fuivius  tribunus 
militum  crat,  is  tnmsi&ut  tuit  dimisit  U-gionem.*') 
la  additioa  to  the  dutiaa  qiacifiad  farj  Poljrbioa, 


and  almady  detaik^i  under  Caktha,  suul  to  th« 
IfnNfal  npMMabdence  which  they  must  have 
we  perceiTfl  that  they  nominated  the 
centurions,  and  assigned  to  each  the  company 
»  hii  ii  he  wa*  to  omitii  ind.  They  presided  also  at 
courts- martial,  sod  bad  tJM  paw  of  a«ardiB|  tlM 
highest  punkhaMOMi 

I'll  to  t?i<-  year  a.  C.  361,  tin-  trll.ntjrs  w.  re 
cltuttrii  Ly  U«e  commanders-in-chief,  that  is,  hy  the 
kings  in  the  first  instance,  aad  afterwards  by  tke 
consuls,  or  a  dictatxir,  as  the  csite  rnii^ht  l>.-.  In 
the  year  above  named  the  people  assumed  to  ihcm- 
selres  the  right  of  «l«eti»f  eitker  the  whole  or  a 
certain  number,  it  b  iia|iuaiible  ta  mj  wiuch  (Lir. 
vii.  b\  but  they  seeai  to  have  allawed  matters  to 
rvtiini  to  a  e^n-.w  ext'  iit  to  tli<  ir  fMnmr  suite  iiotll 
a.  c  31 1,  when  it  was  ordained  that  thaj  abould 
choose  sixteen  far  the  four  legiaaa  (liv.  UL  80)  ; 
but  wliotlnr  liiii  f  ii,1.r.u<  J  a  wlmle  or  A  [icirt  ontr, 
is  a  point  upoa  whin.h  we  afc  u^-uui  Icli  lu  duubt. 
Vtxm  dlil  time  forward,  in  virtue  of  the  rngnti<itt 
then  passed,  the  people  continued  to  elect  the 
whole,  or,  at  all  events,  the  greater  number  until 
It.  I  .  -Jn7,  wiii  n  the  consuls,  Claudius  Nero  and 
LiTius  Snlinatw,  appoiated  thw  tribaaoi  to  niaetc«a 
oat  «r  the  twenty-tluve  leipaw  af  that  year,  tha 

pi-dj.l''  Uikiii).'  to  tht'iiiMlif*  tt.c  n>-iiiiii  iti'iii  to  the 
first  lour  only  (  Liv.  xxwi.  '<iit).  VV  iicii  war  wa* 
dodared  n^alnst  Perseus  a.  c.  171,  a  special  act 
was  passed  that  the  milit.iry  trilume*  f>>r  tii.it  year 
should  not  be  elected  by  litt;  vutt-s  of  the  people, 
but  should  be  nominated  by  the  eoMok  and 
paeteca  (Liv.  slii.  3i.) ;  tba  «une  anaaMDOil 
probably  was  ad>«pled  m  fbOawing  year,  fer  it  fa 
j>irtlciilarly  nienttoiicil  that  in  the  third  yi-ar  of 
the  war  (B.C.  l6i^>,  the  people  named  the  tnbtmee 
of  fear  legions,  which  were  kept  in  reserve  (Ltv. 
xliii.  1*J)  ;  utid,  finalfy,  in  the  fourth  and  h\yl  year 
of  the  war  (u.c  l64i),  the  &eiuit«  rt-sohx^  lluit 
the  tribunes  for  the  eight  legions  should  be  named 
one  half  by  the  people  and  one  half  by  the  consuls, 
Aemilins  Paulus  being  allowed  to  select  out  of  the 
w  hole  Ijody  tlioie  v\  i.oni  ho  ci>n*idi  red  Ix  fit  filt<>d 
for  serving  in  the  two  legions  which  be  was  about 
to  transport  into  Ifaeedoaia.   PeljrMoa  (vl  19) 

refers  UKidental'v  ?  >  the  fiwt  that  s-iiiie  of  the 
tribunt^  were  cliosen  by  the  ne«f|>le,  and  »o)ne  hy 
the  consult,  hut  without  Opactqring  the  iiropnrtions. 
and  this  dirision  of  patronage  probably  subsisted 
so  long  as  the  forms  of  the  constitution  were  main- 
tained,  for  even  under  Augustus  the  people  re- 
tained MMaa  power,  noniaaUy  at  least,  ia  tba 
military  eleetiona ;  bat  tram  tM  reign  of  Tiberioo 

thi'iie  iiiTiio  were  lield  to  he  in  t!ie  t'ift  of  the 
prince  exciui>iveiy.  It  is  clear  that  in  the  kiier 
ages  of  the  republic  the  naauaalion  of  tribunes, 

not  elected  bv  the  |>ei<(ite,  wns  Vfitlii   not  Ml  the 

tui;£uld  alone  but  in  prucuusuU  aUo,  md  gcoerailj 
in  those  who  held  the  chief  command  in  an  vmjt 
Thus  CioNo,  when  in  Cilicia,  ufTered,  at  tha  ia» 
quest  of  Brutus,  a  tribiineship  to  Scsptius  (Cie.  ad 
Alt.  vi.  .'5)  ;  and  the  orator,  at  nnothiT  time,  ^r-es 
a  hint  to  Caesar,  when  in  Uaul,  that  he  might 
beetaw  a  tnbaneship,  or  aeaw  oadi  oAoe,  en  Tr»- 
bntius  (Cir.  ml  I'tim.  vii.  S')  ;  while  Caesar  hiRT>r!f 
found,  to  bis  coat,  that  he  had  att(;nded  too  luuch 
to  the  cbiros  of  friendship  in  granting  those  ap> 
pointments.  (Caes.  li.  (S.  i.  30.)  Those  tribunm 
elected  by  the  votes  of  the  pe^^plc  were  termed 
j  ContiUati,  those  cho4Mrn  hy  tie-  i;-  ji'  i.il  Hufnli ;  be- 
oune,  aaja  Fcotaa,  tlwir  privUijgus  were  tuced  bj 
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•       »r  Rntiliiu  Rafua.   (Lir.  tiI  5 ;  Ptmi. 

Ascon.  in  T'-rr.  Act.  i.  30  ;  Festus,  «.  r.  Rv/uli.) 
That  all  tribunei  were  not  upon  on  equality  is 
dear  fiwn  tha  expienion  of  Livj  (xli.  3.),  L. 
Atiux,  tnbtaau  jyrlm'ii  scoindar  Icgionis  and, 
from  the  Cornelian  law  quoted  by  Ciccru  (/'ro 
Clue»L  54 ),  where  the  tribuofl*  M  the  first  four 
kMMntara  eridcDtlj  r^arded  as  laperior  to  others. 
Wtw  this  pmedeiiee  waa  rc^lated^  whether  by 
•eniorily,  1>y  the  mode  of  eli-eti  ni,  or  bjT  MBe 
otiicr  principle  we  cannot  determine. 

We  have  tern  ftom  Pdybina  that  no  one  «ae 
cligiMt*  to  the  offiop  of  tribune  who  had  not  »ervcd 
for  leu  ^eiim  in  the  infiintry  or  five  in  the  cavalry. 
This  rule  admitted  of  exoeptkmii  far  W9  find  that 
the  elder  Scipio  Africanus  waa  tribune  of  the 
soldiers  at  the  battle  of  Cannae  ( Lir.  xxiL  53),  al- 
though certainly  not  twi»nty  years  old  ;  and  Hor- 
tensius  rose  to  the  Muue  rank  in  his  second  cam- 
paign. Angustiu  intradnced  eertain  r<>gulations 
altogetluT  new.  Ilf  iionnitU.-*!  the  ,s  -is  ol  wnatars 
to  wear  the  tunica  Uttuslaina  as  soou  as  they  lu- 
lanMd  the  nmlj  gown,  and  to  eoniMnee  their 
military  career  as  tribunes,  or  commanden 
(piw/edi)  of  cavalry  (Suet.  Octav,  38).  Sucli 
persons  were  the  TVibiatt  Latietam  (Sneton.  Dom, 
10),  whom  we  find  frequently  commemorotcd  in 
the  inscriptions  of  the  empire  (Orelti,  n.  133,  1665, 
2379,  3113,  3143,  34  tl),  and  to  these  we  ol>*,-rvc 
allusions  in  Horace  {Sai.  i.  6.  25),  aod  in  Statius 
{J^^  V.  I.  97).  Wa  find  dm,  fai  one  passage  at 
least,  the  phrase  Trlhnnus  Awinsticldviug  {Snct.Odt. 
10).  We  can  scarcely  sii})(Kise  that  raw  youths 
entering  the  army  fur  the  first  time  were  .letuaily 
nllDtved  to  exercise  the  authority  which  the  name 
iiuplics  ;  and  hence  we  may  conclude  that  in  their 
caso  it  was  a  mere  honorary  title.  By  the  later 
empcnns.  triboneahipa  were  beatowed  without  ro- 
gaM  to  the  Inrth  of  the  indiTidoal ;  and,  m  order 
that  they  might  liave  an  opf^K>rtniiity  of  o1ilitfiii>;  a 
greater  number  of  applicanu,  the  post  was  fre- 
quently conferred  for  six  months  only.  Henee,  we 
rend  in  Pliny  (/i/>.  iv.  4.  I),  "  Ilunc  mno  fcmrsfri 
trihuHaia  splcndidioreiu  facias,"  .'uid  in  Juvenal, 
•*  Smaeitri  vntiim  digitos  circumligat  oaro,"  where 
then  ia  an  allnaioii  to  the  gold  ri^g  which  fonued 
one  of  their  InsignhL 

Trihnnes  were,  from  a  very  early  pen>jd,  distin- 
guished by  their  dress  from  the  common  soldiers 
(Ur.  vii  34X  tmd  ^ir  eqvipimiiita  and  rations 
in  the  middle  of  the  third  century  may  be  seen 
from  R  cnrioiis  letter  written  by  Valerian,  when  he 
bestowed  the  coinm;vnd  of  certain  battalions  of 
Samcens  on  Probua.  (Vopisc  Prob.  4.)  Under 
the  eni[)ire  they  were  attended  by  a  certain  num- 
ber of  ap^'<irili)rcs,  or  ot  soldiers  who  walked  be- 
fore them  (Laniprid.  AleJcSec  52),  by  a  VioarUUf 
«r  aide-de-onnp  ( Vopise.  AmnHm,  7. 10\  and  hif 
a  person  termed  Cnruicuftirh^s  Trifiuni  (A'al.  Max. 
Ti.  1  ;  Froatin.  iii.  14  ;  Orelli,  Iri,-^-rijiji.  Lot.  34(io), 
who  was  INObably  a  sort  of  iu^'leman  w  ho  gave 
eertain  si;nials  nccording  to  the  orders  which  the 
officers  wished  to  communicate  —  thus  we  meet 
with  the  Comicularius  of  a  centurion  (V'al.  Max. 
Ti  1.  {  11),  «f  »  propraetor  (Orcll.  3486),  and 
ethen.  (Orell  8487,  S522,  eomp.  1251,  compw 
Suet  Dom.  17.) 

Dritmiti  Coh/jrtiutn. — It  has  been  maintained  by 
•ome  erittee,  that  in  addition  to  the  six  tribmnea  of 
the  lej'cn?  th  re  v. m-  t -m  inferior  tribunes,  each 
oi  whom  comiuaudcd  a  cohort.    We  hare  no  riA- 
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I  son  to  beliew  that  any  aiich  trihoaea  ttisled 

!>i>  late  as  Hadrian  ;  for  IIy;.'inu8,  in  his  minute 
description  of  a  camp^  and  of  the  accommodation 
required  ftt  the  offieeia,  nakea  no  mcBtiott  of  them. 
It  is  true  that  we  read  in  Caesar  (B.  C.  iL  20), 
and  ill  Pliny  {Ep.  iii,  9  ;  comp.  Jut.  L  58  ;  Stat. 
Sylv.  v.  96)  of  triboRMwho  commanded  oehoru ; 
but  those  in  Caesar  were  not  legionary  but  nnxi- 
liary  cohorts,  and  such,  in  all  probability,  wxij  the 
cohort  alluded  to  by  I'liny. 

Under  Aiigustua  and  hia  aooeeaaon  7V«&«Msw  WM 
employed  wiui  naftfBBea  to  nwqr  nrilitBvy  offieeik 
Thus  Velleius  Patereulus  tells  us  (ii.  104),  that  he 
discltarijed  the  duties  of  Trilmnus  Cttstrvruia^  and 
in  inscriptions  we  meet  w  ith  Drilmntu  I'raetorianttt 
(OreU.  1133),  Trihunus  I'abrmm  NaaaUmm  (OidL 
3140),  and  ntany  others. 

( 'aitmrionea.  —  Next  in  rank  to  the  TrTbODaw 
was  the  Omtmrio,  who,  aa  tha  naoM  inyliea,  com- 
manded a  eenturr;  and  the  eentmy,  bung  termed 
also  orJo,  the  centurions  were  fre<juently  designated 
ardmum  dactom  (hence,  adittmre  ordtne*^  i^bm 
ordinet^  ordine$  impetrarty  &c.),  words  rcpwaentad 
in  the  Greek  historians  by  iKarovTopxrit  or  ra- 
more  rarely  by  Aox*T<^5.  The 
number  of  centurions  in  a  legion  was  sixty,  that 
being  at  all  epochs  the  number  of  centttriea. 
(Dionys.  ix.  107  ;  Tac.  Ann.  i.  32.) 

The  moral  qualities  desired  in  a  centurion  are 
described  by  Pdybiua  (vi.  24),  who  tclla  ua  that 
thoee  regarded  ta  heat  adapted  tm  the  ofiee  were 
persons  not  so  ninrh  rcmnrkalde  for  darin)*  valour 
aR  for  c.'ihnness  and  sagacity  ;  men  not  ea^er  to 
be^'in  a  battle  at  all  luizards,  but  who  would  keep 
their  ground  although  overwhelmed  by  a  superior 
force,  and  die  rather  than  quit  their  posL  Their 
chief  ordiiuiry  duties  were  to  drill  the  soldiers,  to 
inspect  their  anna,  dothing^  and  food,  to  watch  the 
exccatioa  of  the  toila  tmpoaed,  to  Tiait  the  eentineh, 
and  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  their  men,  both  in 
the  camp  and  in  the  field.  They  sat  as  judges 
also  in  nunwr  oAeneea,  and  had  the  power  of  in* 
dieting  corpoml  ptinishment,  whence  tht^ir  bad>;c 
of  office  w:is  a  ^  ine  SJipUng,  and  tliua  vUU  is  fre- 
quently (i.sed  to  denote  the  office  itself.  (Tac.  .^a*. 
i.  23  ;  Plin.  //.  AT.  zir.  1  ;  2daitiaL  z.  26  ;  compL 
Jut.  viil  247,  xir.  193,  tidtaM  pomx  UMto  ;  l^parw 
tian.  Hat! nan.  10.) 

According  to  the  system  described  by  Polybiua, 
the  eentnriona  weie  choaen  according  to  merit  by  the 
tribune  (^{*A«{a»'  ra^idpxovs  &ptarivdr)y),  subject, 
however,  it  is  evident,  to  the  control  of  the  consuls 
(sec  Liv.  xliL  33,  34)  ;  dnringthe  decline  of  tlienH 
public,  it  waa  notoriona  that  these  posts  were  made 
an  object  of  mercenary  traffic  {Quern  mim  po$ntmut 
ii)if'fni/un-m  aliquo  in  numero jmtare^  cuius  in  rjrr^ 
dtu  veneani  cattmiatm  H  vmmini  t  Cic.  pro  heg* 
Meiia.\n.QMf«mdmriafm$palamTmititimt  Ge. 
ill  Pi.'iijn.  3f»)  ;  and  under  the  empire,  the  gre*it<  !.i 
corruption  prevailed  (Tac.  J/iaL  u  52,  iii.  4!>; 
Plm.  vL  25),  althengh  many  lawn,  aa  maj  be 
9Prn  tipnn  reference  to  the  code?,  were  prnmuU 
gated  faini  time  to  time  to  remedy  sucli  disorders. 

The  regular  pay  of  the  centurion^*  is  con&ideix^d 
under  another  head  iSriPSNOtuM  j  i  bat,  in  additia« 
to  this,  their  income  waa  incfeaaed  hy  the  money 
which  they  received  from  the  soldiers  for  leave 
of  absence,  exemption  from  fatiguing  or  disagree* 
aUe  dutieo,  and  other  indulgences.  This  abase,  to 
subversive  of  all  dtucipliuc,  pruUiibly  aroite  during 
the  confusion  of  the  civil  wars,  and  gradually  be- 
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cnne  id  intdemUe  that  Otho,  to  satisfy  all  par- 
ties, granted  to  the  centurion*  a  fixed  sunt  out  of 
the  imperial  exchequer  aa  a  compciuation  fur  these 
emolaments ;  and  hia  example,  in  this  respect,  was 
foUowad  kj  tha  moat  worthy  of  hia  ^"•"fm 

117.)  BrentlietrfbiiiMa 
apfK-ar  to  have  derived  pcrini-  !•  called  s/tl'a- 
turoA,  from  the  miions  of  the  soldiers,  and  these, 
aklioagh  (or  a  tinu-  iitrietly  prohibited,  were 
eventiinl!-' rpcognisod  as  lawful.  (S[i,irtir;ri,  //«//r. 
iO  ;  ^|i«miaQ.  Fewemn.  Nto.  3;  Laiuund.  Aiex. 

&e.  15  ;  Cod.  IS.  tit  3(1.  a.  12t  C«d.Tliaod.  7. 
tit.  4.  a.  28.) 

It  will  be  teen  fnnn  Polybiai  that  of  the  two 

centurions  in  each  maniple  the  one  first  chosen 
took  the  command  of  the  rkbt  division  {fi  fuy 
9fmrt»  tJptMs  liyftrM  va«  Ba^iav  fi4povf  ri|t 
owlpat),  the  other  of  the  left.  The  century  to 
the  right  wiu  cunaidered  aa  the  first  century  of  the 
maniple,  and  its  commander  took  precedence  pro- 
bably with  the  title  Prior,  his  compxuiion  to  the  left 
bc'iiig  called  Puderiur,  the  prions  in  each  of  the 
three  dirisiona  of  Triorii,  Principes,  and  Hastati 
being  the  ten  centoriooi  fixtt  ckoaea  (Polyb.  vL 
tM.)  8o  long  as  tKete  dirtdoDi  weie  ncognised, 
all  the  centurions  of  the  Triarii  appear  to  have 
ranked  before  those  of  the  Principes,  and  all  the 
eentarions  of  the  Prbidpea  belnre  those  of  the 
Hastatu  Moreover,  since  the  mnniplos  were 
numbered  in  each  division  from  1  tu  10,  there  wojt 
probably  a  regular  progiesaion  from  the  fint  ccn- 
toiioa  of  the  fint  maniple  down  to  the  Meond 
centnruNi  of  the  tenth  maniple. 

The  first  centurion  of  the  first  maniple  of  the 
Triarii,  onginallv  named  (Ut.  tiL  41)  Ccnturio 
PrimmMy  and  afterwaidfl  CbafiHrib  PrimipfSH,  or 
finiplv  Priiiit}/iliu,  occujiied  a  \iiy  conspicuous 
puftition.  He  nUtod  next  in  rank  to  the  Tribuni 
nilitum ;  he  had  a  seat  in  the  militaty  council 
(Polyb,  vi.  24)  ;  to  his  charge  was  connnitlcd  the 
eagle  of  the  legion,  whence  he  is  sometimes  styled 
A<fmili/er  (Val.  Max.  i.  (J.  §  11;  Tac  I  list,  iil  22; 
Omitjra,  x.  36),  and,  under  the  empire  at  least,  his 
office  was  very  lucrative  {loeuptetem  aquilam^  Juv. 
xiv.  107  ;  Mart.  i.  32,  vi.  5.')). 

A  scries  of  terms  connected  with  these  anai^- 
nedta  an  fonuehed  hf  the  nwntiTe  whieh  Sfk 
Lipnstim«  gives  of  hia  own  career  in  the  34th 
chapUT  of  the  42d  Book  of  Liv^'.  He  thus 
enumerates  the  various  steps  of  his  pvomotton: 
"  Mibi  T.  Quinctiua  Flamininus  decumum  ordinem 
htutatmm  adsi^'iiavit. ...  me  imperator  dignum  ju- 
dicavit  cui  primum  katiatum  prions  cetUuriae  ad- 
•iguKk  .  *  •  a  M\  Aciiio  mihi  prmm  prmeep$ 
prurb  mUmriu  est  adsi^natna . .  .  qtwter  intra 
pancofi  aimos  primum  pilum  duji.*^  T\.<-  lm  id'ial 
ascent  firom  the  ranks  being  to  the  p)St  uf  cen- 
turion :  1.  In  the  tenth  maniple  of  the  Hastati  2. 
Iti  :he  first  century  of  the  Hr.t  rrni  -j  l  -  nf  the  Ila*- 
t^iti.  3.  lu  the  first  century  ut  tliu  tu^t  iiuuiipie  of 
the  Principes.  4.  la  the  nnt  eentnij  «f  the  fiiat 
maniple  of  the  Triarii. 

But  even  after  the  distinction  between  Hastati, 
PrincijH's,  and  Triiirii  was  altogether  abolislic<i, 
and  they  were  all  blended  together  in  the  cohorts, 
ikt  same  nomenebtoie  with  icgazd  to  the  eentnriei 
and  their  comiiiauders  was  retained,  although  it  is 
by  no  means  easy  to  perceive  how  it  w<u  applied. 
The  cohoru  being  ntunbored  from  1  to  and 

the  fir?t  cohort  firtv'ni:  i!in]!!estiuiiahly  the  prece- 
dence o>cr  llic  ulhcrs,  wc  luay  sup^xjstj  that  the 
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rest  took  rank  iu  like  wanner  in  feRidar  flrier, 

vHi:]i  c  mtaiiiiui;.'  tl  r  .  !naiiiples.  The  first  ir.aniplo 
iu  each  cohort  may  Jiave  been  consider^  as  repro- 
senting  Triarii  according  to  the  ancient  analgia* 
meot,  the  second  maninie  in  each  oihort  as  repre- 
senting Princip.  s,  the  third  as  representing  Hastati. 
If  this  hypothesis  he  admitted,  the  PrimipUm, 
whom  we  find  mentioned  down  to  a  very  late  date, 
was,  nnder  the  new  systeoi,  the  fint  eentarion  ef 
the  first  maniple  of  the  first  cohort,  and  as  )<uch  had 
a&  funnerly  the  chai^go  of  the  eagle  ;  thus  al»o, 
when  Gmnt  says  (A  C.  iil  64),  ^  Hoc  cam 
aquila  eonserratnr  omnibus  priuiae  cohortis  oentn- 
rionibus  interfectis  praoter  principem  priorem,*'  he 
inuitt  int<'nd  to  designate  the  tirst  centurion  oi 
second  maniple  of  the  fint  cohort,  who  would  at 
Ml  kn||th  have  been  deneomiatsd  primtu  princtp$ 
prior ;  in  like  manner,  **  Cretensi  bcllo  tttiaruui 
}iriiini>em  duxit  "  {Ep.  ad  Brut,  lb)  will  denote 
the  second  maniple  of  the  eighth  cohort,  **  Q. 
Fulginiua  ex  jrrimo  ha.-tato  hnionis  XIV.  qui 
propter  cximiam  vinutem  cx  iufeiiunlius  ordinibua 
in  eum  locum  pervenemt "  (Caes.  li.  C.  I  46),  and 
^  Com  aigni^Dr  firifli*  ktukUi  signum  nan  posset 
movere  loco  **  (Ck  d$  Dh,  i.  35),  the  third  maniple 

of  llie  first  cohort 

That  great  differences  of  rank  existed  amoitg  tlie 
centurions  is  evident  from  the  phiases  primorw 

renturionum  (Liv.  xxvl  5),  primi ordiru s  (i.  e,  chief 
ujiilurjons,  Caes.  D.  C.  vl  6),  as  oppused  to  iu/tt- 
riore*  ordimm  (Caes.  B.  (XL  46),  and  infimi  ordintt 
(Ibid,  il  35)  ;  and  that  promotion  from  a  lower 
to  a  higher  grade  frequently  took  place,  is  evident 
from  the  career  of  L;i,'U.stiiiua  as  deiaih-d  hv  liiin- 
self  (Liv.  xlil  34),  of  Scoeva,  who  wm  raised  ab 
octavis  ordinibns  ad  prinrara  ptlnm  **  (Caeo.  B.  CL 
in.  53)  for  his  gallant  conduct  at  Dyrrhachium, 
and  from  many  other  passages  of  which  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  quote  enefiun  Caesar  (B.  G.  vl  42): 
"  Centuriones  quonim  nonnulli  u  in/t  riuri^itis  urdi- 
niUu  reli^uarum  legiuimui  virtuti^  causa  tw 
riora  enmt  ordinet  buius  legionis  traducti  but 
we  are  igoonuit  whether  in  ordinaiy  cases  this 
prometaan  proceeded  regularly,  or  was  conducted 
according  to  any  fixed  principle.  Wiiile  on  the 
onQ  hand  we  should  be  led  to  infer  that  there  was 
some  rqfoJar  pnigreonoo,fimn  such  observations  aa 
*'  Enmt  in  ea  legionc  fortissimi  viri  centuriones 
qui  jam  jtrimit  ordintLus  appropinquarent  "  (Cues. 
B.  O.  V.  44),  and  whfle  it  is  prohable  that  inch 
was  actually  the  case  when  the  legion  became  per- 
manent, so  on  the  other  hand  it  is  difficult  to  seo 
how  promotion  could  liave  been  s}  stematic  during 
the  loiU[  period  when  the  lajions  were  disfaouded 
amnially,  sinee  the  choice  ef  l£e  oentnrion  dqwnded 
entirely  upon  the  discretion  of  the  tribunes  suhj,  *  t 
to  the  control  of  the  general,  who  wa«  hiniSLlf 
changed  from  jear  to  year,  so  that  those  who  served 
togetlier  in  one  season  might  be  in  different  !>  gions 
ami  diflfercnt  countries  the  next  Nor  %as  it  un< 
constitutional  for  n  eentarion  who  had  commanded 
oul  of  the  higher  oompMues  to  be  called  npon  tub- 
soiueiiily  to  fill  lower  stations :  this  was  not 
common,  as  we  [(crcelvc  fruiu  a  case  in  whiih 
streuooos  resistance  was  offered  by  twenty- three 
centarioaa  *  qui  primos  piiosditxenuit  **  to  «nrdtin|c 
unless  their  fonutT  rai.k  was  guaninteud  to  tlu'iii 
(,Liv.  xlii.  32, 33),  hut  thib  lesiauuicc  was  ovt-rcuuie, 
and  it  was  held,  that  the  consul  ought  not  to  be 
prevented  from  ossi^ing  that  post  to  any  individual 
in  which  his  services  were  likely  to  ^rovc  moat 
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Talunlle  to  the  state.  It  was  not  until  the  year 
B.  c.  S41,  tbat  a  law  was  passed  hj  which  it  was 
ordnir.fd,  thnt  w  me  who  had  held  the  office  of 
militanr  tribune  i>lt(>utJ  he  eligible  as  a  centurion 
(m  fsm,  tU/i  Irilmntu  militttm  /uuset,yottMt  ordimim 
Huctor  emt^  lAt.  vit.  41),  and  at  that  time  tba 
regulation  was  made  !n  consequence  of  the  disliks 
ontcrt;tiiii;d  hy  iho  s.ildiors  tea  ]<artii  ular  iixln  idu.il 
who  during  a  succrw'mi  nf  years  bad  heeo  alter- 
nately a  tnmine  and  priini;  iluik 

(yptinnrs.  —  In  liko  tn.vnner  as  the  tril  init  s  named 
the  centurions,  so  cnch  centurion  named  bis  own 
iMtttenant,  trlM»  b  called  hv  Polybius  ^ptefi%,  be- 
cause his  station  was  in  the  rear  of  the  rnmpnny. 
])y  Livy  (viii.  8),  a  subnltem  of  thi^  kind  ia  luinicd 
»u/tcentHrio,  but  the  individual  there  mentioned  was 

from  Varm  a^Fnttu  i^m**^  regular  tern  vaa 

optto,  whiih  si^jTrfifs  in  L:«rurnl  a  j^erson  chosen 
(oyitohM),  by  another  as  an  assistant  They  agree 
•a  to  the  e^olngy,  Irat  tlw  fenHT  (L.  L.  t.  91 ) 
confines  tJir-  t<^rm  to  the  !ictit'  nnnt  rhwrn  ori^jin.illy 
b\'  the  dt>cunu  ui  a  troop  of  aivalrr,  aiid  adds  that 
toe  tribunes  had  assumed  to  themselves  the  patron- 
agCti  **Qttoe  hi  {k.  decvrioafa)  primo  adininl.otros 
ipei  siW  ndoptabant,  optionfs  vocnri  rci  pti.  fjn<is 
nunc  pro|itcr  amhitionc^  tril  imi  f  u  iimt,"  the 
words  of  the  latter  (p.  198,  cd.  MiUlcr),  althoi^b 
Teiy  eormpt,  seem  to  tmptj  that  they  had  been 
originally  apiiointed  by  the  tribunes,  nnd  the  nnrai- 
nation  afterwards  tmnsferred  to  tin-  reniuaous : 
'*Optio  qui  mmc  dicitnr,  antra  n[>piH.-i)>atur  Ac- 
fm.'w.t,  his  a(!j;it.)r  dahatiir  a  Trih.  Milumn,  qui 
ex  eo  lejnjiar»\  qumi  veliiit,  centurionibus  per- 
misMim  est  optare,  ettam  nomen  ex  facto  sortitus 
est.*'  The  expianatum  in  the  Ezseipta  of  Paiilus 
niacrnitiB,  is  somewhat  dilfennt  from  either :  Op- 
do  tit  (ij)tali'\  sc-d  in  rt*  niilitari  ujitio  ri;i;K>riatur 
is,  qurm  dccurio  aut  ccnturio  optat  sibi  rcrum 
priTatanmi  tninlstraia,  quo  iiuiliiii  iibeat  pablka 
officia"  (p.  1R4,  cd.  MUller). 

Fourth  Period.  Fmm  thr  tlmrs  i>f  tie  Cntrchi 
ttntil  the  dwcnfull  i,f  th,'.  I<,'i,iiUic.  —  'I'Ik-  cr-ntury 
which  immediately  preceded  the  destruction  of  the 
Roman  constitution,  was  above  all  others  a  season 
of  restless  excitement  and  revolution.  A  vast  num- 
ber of  organic  changea  waa  introdnced  into  the 
army,  the  grcnter  number  of  whteh  are  eommcmly 
niirilicd  til  M.irin'',  hut,  aUhuiijh  lie  was  un- 
doubtedly* the  author  of  many  most  important 
modificationa,  othen  not  lees  viul  were  the  reeslt 
of  thp  new  position  assumed  by  the  Italian  states  : 
and  some  must  have  required  so  much  trine  for 
their  full  development,  that  they  could  scarcely 
have  been  the  work  of  a  single  individual.  We 
shall  call  attention  very  briefly  to  the  lending 
fi-attin-s  (if  tin-  ni-w  system,  in  *o  far  a«  th -y  can 
be  gleaned  from  the  p«^et  of  Sollust,  Cacnr,  and 
Plntareh,  who  mnat  be  nere  rfgwded  ai  oar  chief 
guides. 

1.  In  the  first  consulship  of  Mariiis,  the  legions 
were  thrown  open  to  citisens  of  all  gradee,  without 
distinrtinn  nf  fnrtnne.    ("Soc  ahovr.) 

2.  'i  ho  whule  of  the  Ic^ioiutritm  were  armed  and 
equipped  in  the  same  manned',  all  being  now  fur- 
nished  with  the  pilum  ;  and  hmee  we  MO  in  Taci' 
tus  {Ann,  xii.  35}  the  pUa  and  giadUtlti^  l^ioo* 
aries,  oppoeed  to  tba  iMloe  aiid  ^Mtfloe  of  the 
aoxiliariee. 

S.  TIm  legkmaiiei  when  in  hatde  erdcr  wwe  m 
Imgcr  ananged  in  thtae  liaee,  cadi  coMuthtg  of 
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ten  maniplet  with  on  ojteu  acace  between  each  ma- 
niple, but  in  two  linca,  each  consisting  of  five  co- 
horts with  a  <tpace  between  each  cohort. 

4.  The  yuuiiger  soldiers  wetv  no  longer  placed  in 
the  front,  but  in  resiSTe,  the  mn  bemg  cuuiiMneil 
of  vetenna  aa  nay  he  aeea  fim  vaiioue  pawpgea 
in  Caeeor. 

5.  As  a  ntcessary  result  of  the  al)<)ve  arrange- 
ments, the  distinction  between  liostati,  Phndpea, 
andTkiariieeaaedtoexiat  Th>  ee  waiiiee,  as  applied 

to  particular  cla>so«  of  soHieni,  are  not  fi>utid  in 
Cie»ar.  in  Tacitus,  in  tlio  treatise  of  iirginus  on 
castranH'tittion,  nor  in  any  writer  upon  military  af- 
fairs after  the  time  of  Marius,  while  Varro  explains 
them  as  terms  no  longer  in  use.  The  words  ILos- 
tatus  and  Princeps  occur  at  a  later  period,  in  c«n- 
nectioQ  with  the  Iqpon,  bat  ai«  tawd  onljr  with 
nfeienoe  to  the  precedence  of  the  cantnnee  and  of 

the  ofhcers  by  wlinin  llicy  were  cnniniandcd,  as  we 
have  pointed  out  when  treating  of  the  ecnturiottet. 

6.  The  Velitee  diaappeared.  The  ekinniaheR, 
included  un(!rr  the  pLiii  ral  term  !rri<t  arm  ifnm, 
consisted  for  tht>  ma&l  |>art  of  fureign  mercenaries 
poeieaiing  peculiar  skill  in  the  use  of  some  national 
wcapOO,  anch  as  the  Ilalearic  slingcrs  (  fiituiitores), 
the  Cretan  afthcrs  (»affittarii\  and  the  Moorish 
dartiticn  ( J^u-ul'ifons).  Troops  of  this  description 
had,  it  ia  true,  been  employed  Inr  the  Romaoa  even 
belbre  the  weend  Poate  war  (LW.  xxiL  S7>,  and 

were  denominated  lerium  arinahirum  (*.  armnrum) 
atueilia  (Liv.  /.  e.  nnd  xlii.  0'3,  whert:  they  ore  dis- 
tingttiahed  from  tlie  iV/iV'>j),  but  now  the  Isew 
armatura  c«nisistod  exdusivi-lv  of  fureifners,  were 
formed  into  a  rt^ular  corj«s  under  their  wwii  uliicer*, 
and  no  longer  entered  into  the  constitution  of  the 
legion  I  indeed,  the  term*  legionarius  and  Irrig 
armaimm  became  opposed  to  each  other  in  the 
I.atln  writers,  in.st  a-s  uwKitcu  and  yf>i\oi  aituiti;,' 
the  Qrecka  (e.^.  **cocidcrunt  cx  levi  ormatuia 
eeexxiT.  ex  knfwnariia  cxxxnu,**  AottSt  B.Hit' 
yiri.  24,  conip.  Tacit  Atin.  n.  IRl  The  word 
v«itie*  ia  not  found  in  Coeiar,  and  that  they  had 
erased  to  exist  when  Livy  wrote  is  dear  from  the 
expression  in  hi.<  description  of  th<'  Kattlc  of  Zama, 
where  after  having'  used  the  word  "  vclilibua,"  he 
adds  the  explanation  "  ea  tunclaviaaniMitttra  cmt  ** 
(xxx.  33).  When  opeiatioaa  reqnbruig  great  ai^ 
tivity  were  nndertdcen,  aaeh  aa  ceald  not  be  p«u 
formed  hy  nicre  t-kirmisli.  rs,  detaclimt-nts  cf  le- 
gionaries were  lightly  equipped,  and  marched 
withoat  hagitage,  fbr  tbeoe  apeeial  oenHloee  ;  and 
hencr.  the  fn>quent  occurrence  of  h  pliniies  as 
CJ7 »•.///»,  rrpediti  mUites^exptdiiaeaJmtrie*,  and  even 
erpedilae  leifione*. 

7.  The  cavalry  of  the  legion  tmdcrwent  a  choi^ 
in  every  respect  analogous  to  that  which  took  place 
in  regard  ot  the  light  armed  troops.  Whoever 
reads  with  attention  the  hiatarr  of  CaeaarV  cam- 
paigns in  Gani,  will  perceive  that  the  nomber  of 
Rinnan  equltcs  attached  to  his  army  was  very  limall, 
and  tbat  they  were  chiefly  employed  as  aide-de- 
camps, and  on  confidential  missions.  On  the  ethetf 
hand,  it  is  evident  that  the  hn^k  of  h!*  cavalry  con- 
sisted of  furcigncrii,  u  fact  which  l)econies  strikingly 
apparent  when  we  read  that  Ariovistns  having 
atijialatcd  that  the  Roman  general  should  come  to 
their  eonfcrence  attended  by  caralry  alone,  Caesar 
feeling  no  confuimce  in  his  Gaulish  horse,  dis- 
mounted them  and  aupplied  their  place  by  aoldiera 
of  the  tenth  I^OQ.  (&<7.L43.)  In  lik«  iiMDMt 
th«7  ceaaed  to.  fbnn  pvt  «f  Ih*  l^glM^  ud  ttm 
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this  time  fonmrd  we  had  the  Wions  and  tho  j 
csndrv  «]><>keii  of  n  completely  dif&et  from  Mch 
other(«.p.  Ou'sar,  /?.  G.  v.  1 1,  IB  ;  Appian,  n.  C. 

5).  Whether  the^  wai  not  tu  a  (xrtain  extent 
HMtnni  to  the  ancient  system  under  the  empire,  is 
a  question  which  will  Ul  to  be  conaidaMi  ia  the 
next  section. 

8.  When,  after  the  termination  of  the  Social  War, 
a  lane  nnpoitioo  of  the  inbahiianti  of  Italj  were 
admitted  to  the  privilege  of  Renum  dtiieni,  the 

aJicIenl  diatinctiun  UiiiK  nmijiLained  between  tlie 
Ite^itme*  aud  the  Socu  at  once  disappeared,  all  who 
had  formerly  MNTved  as  Soeii  became  a  matter 
of  ri;'ht  I'ncorpomtcd  with  the  leijione*,  and  an 
army  durintr  the  last  years  of  thu  republic  and 
under  the  earlier  emperors  consisted  of  Romanae 
l^giamtM  et  AtueUia  «.  AumUrn^  the  lattw  term 
comprehending  troops  of  all  kinds,  except  the 
legions  and  the  imperial  g^iards,  whether  infantry 
or  caralrj,  light  armed  or  heavy  armed,  mcrce- 
auriee  in  the  pay  of  tiie  itato  or  eontii^tents  fap- 
nished  at  the  cost  of  kin^s  and  citie<;  in  alliance 
with  Rome.  The  infiuitr)',  not  legioniuy,  was  for 
the  Beat  port  ort^ised  in  battalions  cailled  ei»< 
korfrf,  the  cavalry  in  sqimdmns  called  alae^  the 
niuubon  in  each  cJtors  oud  ala  varying  according 
to  circumstances,  and  hence  such  phrases  as  alue 
mnitiaqm  tnkortimm  (Tacit  Am»,  ir.  6) ;  a^UMa 
Is^oMMs  diletesAoffti^M  praevtidAnHt,  (Tactt.  H, 

iL  11.)  "V^'henever  the  word  sorii  is  applied  to 
troops  after  the  date  of  the  Marsic  war,  it  is  ^cne- 
lully  to  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  oaedMret, 
althnisi^h  a  distinction  is  occasionally  drawn  he- 
twe«:ii  wcii  ia  the  scu&u  uf  the  civilised  allies  or 
•ubjects  of  Rome,  and  the  barbarian  Oerauuia, 
Ntunidians,  Spaniards  and  others  who  are  more 
specially  termed  arunlian»  (At;xiLiARXs  diatniur 
in  UUu  iMcii  /iomUTioniin  ej-tcmnim  naliouurii,  Paul. 

Diac).  Id  the  descriptko  of  the  amy  of  Ocrroa- 
ideas,  a*  nanholled  to  eneoontar  AnniBiua,  taeia$ 

chorU's  is  used  in  the  most  extended  signification, 
fior  we  are  told  Uiot  the  army  was  composed  of 
matSUmm  OaM  0§nmmd^^  ptdUet  tagkUirii^ 
ftiattKrr  Irrjiones,  dnru  pnu-tori'ir  rrJir>rif<:  a--  rldfcti 
tquiieSf  qmatmor  la/ionca^  Levis  anmUura,  etptiles 
$agiaarU^  CSmNlAK  soeiorttm  ooAorfef. 

9.  The  aanaor  of  krvina  tnop  in  Ttnly  must 
neceesarily  have  changea  wnh  this  change  of  cir- 
cumstances. We  are  destitute  of  any  definite  in-  , 
iiormatioo,  but,  in  all  probability,  a  qrctetn  of  con- 
aeriptioa  wae  ealabliahed  nd  cairied  eat  by  meaot 
of  OiHquifUorfs,  such  a«  were  occanionally  appointed 
iu  aucieiit  times  when  dillicuhy  was  expcrionced 
in  finding  men  (see  Lir.  xxii.  1 1  ;  comp.  Cic.  ad 
AU.  vli,  10  ;  Ilirt,  D.  AlcJT.  2)  ;  and  we  find  that 
the  Emperor  Tibcriua  was  not  satisfied  with  ob- 
tuning  Tolunteera,  whom  he  regarded  as,  for  the 
■eet  part,  aa  iadifiiBfciit  cUmw  «I  eoldicrs,  and  in- 
riftod  apen  the  neeeedty  of  leeniittng  the  legions 
•»  delectihus."    (Ami,  iv.  4.) 

10.  The  most  important  change  of  all,  in  so  for 
ae  eode^  at  large  was  concerned,  was  that  to 
which  we  hare  already  adverted,  the  e«tnl)li''iment 
namely  of  the  military  pm/luion^  and  the  distinc- 
tion now  first  introdaced  between  the  civilian  and 
the  soldier.  This  naturally  led  to  the  abrogation 
of  the  rule,  still  in  force  when  Polybins  wrote,  by 
which  no  one  could  hold  any  maci.itracy  (vo\i- 
nd^  ifXh")  until  he  bad  completed  ten  years  of 
aiiBtii7  MCfiMk  a  mle  whidt  had  Men  sa  eon' 
(letaljr  bto  depMtmto  m  the  com  «f  dxljor 
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I  seventy  yean  afterwards,  that  we  see  C^cen  tam^ 
I  ing  through  alt  the  higheet  dignities  and  attami^ 

to  the  consulship,  altbotifjh  his  experience  of  i» 
niilit^iry  lite  wns  limited  to  a  single  campaign  uudca 
Ponij>oiiis  Strabo. 

fyih  Period.  From  lie  eslaUi.^J,  iiirnt  ttf  the  /«!• 
perial  government  until  the  aije  uf  ih«  Auionines, 
a  c.  31 — A-  D.  150. — We  shall  be  enabled  to  form 
a  correct  idea  of  the  materiab  whkh  coastitnunl  an 
imperial  army  during  the  fint  two  centuries  of  our 
em  by  passini,'  under  review  the  various  kitols  ,>{ 
troops  for  which  Hyginns  proposes  to  {inmde  ac- 
commodation in  the  camp,  wnoae  eeostmetien  he 
de.st-ribes  [CasTRa].  Wc  shall  not  take  these 
precisely  in  the  order  in  which  they  arc  named  by 
him,  but  shall  cndeaToiir  to  aiiaqge  then  sys^ 
tematically. 

A  regular  army  during  this  period  consisted  of 
a  certain  number  of  Lnjum-ii  and  of  Suj/jfli'mrnta^ 
the  Supfilementa  k^ing  u^'ain  divided  into  the  im- 
perial guards,  which  app^  ir  under  semal  diffinent 
forms,  distintjuished  by  different  names  ;  and  the 
AujeUioy  which  were  subdivided  into  iSocia*  Co- 
kories  and  Xatimm,  the  latter  b«ng  for  the  most 
port  barbarians. 

1.  The  Legiones^  a*  wo  hav  e  already  had  occa- 
sion to  point  out,  although  still  composed  of  pec^ 
sons  who  enji^fed  the  privileges  of  Roman  eitisens, 
were  now  nused  almost  exdndvely  in  the  pro- 
vinces ;  and  hi-nce  Tiberiu«,  when  about  to  unticr- 
take  bis  long  projected  proj^ress  through  the  pro- 
vinces, alleged  as  me  of  bis  eseoses  itut  quittmg 
Italy,  the  necessity  of  recruiting  the  legions  bv 
a  regiiLif  levy  or  conscription.  (Tac  Ann.  iv. 
4.)  The  legion  was  divided  into  ten  cohorts,  and 
each  cohort  into  six  centuries  ;  the  first  cohort, 
which  hod  the  custody  of  the  eagle,  was  double 
the  fizi'  of  the  others,  iind  contained  yO'U  men,  the 
remaining  cohorts  contained  each  480  men  ;  and 
consequently  eadi  ordinary  century  80  men,  the 
toUil  strength  of  the  legion  brin^'  tlius  T^'2V>0  men. 

2.  Legionum  VexiUarii,  The  term  VttiUaru  or 
VetiUa^  which  is  found  repeatedly  hi  Theitaa,  haa 
proved  a  source  of  th.f  preatest  einbarrassment  to 
couimeiitiitors,  and  a  vsist  number  of  hypothc&es, 
all  of  them  highly  unsatisfiictory,  have  been  pro> 
pounded  in  erdor  to  zeeoncilc  the  statements  of  the 
historian,  which  at  first  sight  appear  replete  with 

,  contradiction*.  But  the  ditiiculty  haa  arisen  en- 
tirely from  almost  all  critics  having  entered  upon 
a  wroi^  path  from  the  very  first,  stitttJiif  upon  the 
sup'in  nti'ou  that  Vcxill.trii,  in  every  case,  denoted 
troopg  ot  the  same  kind,  wiiereas,  in  reality,  the 
word  is  a  general  term  ;  and  we  must  ascertain  its 
signification  in  each  particular  case  fi-om  the  words 
with  which  it  is  immediately  joined  or  the  geueral 
context  of  the  passage.  VexUUm  is  used  in  the 
earliest  account  of  the  maoipular  legion  (Liv.  viiL 
8)  to  denote  the  standard  or  dke  enis  er  maniple, 
vcxillarius  being  the  standard  bearer  ;  and  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  vexiiium  was  employed  to  denote  any 
miliuuy  standard  whatsoever,  enepC  the  sacred 
e.ij;le  of  the  legion.  By  a  rnr>  ftil  examination  of 
the  various  pa^j^cs  in  TaciUis  where  Vexillarit 
are  mentioned,  it  will  bo  dcen  that  he  deeignatea 
by  this  appellation  ai^  body  of  eoldiers  serving 
apart  from  the  legion  under  a  separate  ensign,  or 

>  even  an  army  cidlectlvely.  In  tins  sense  we  must 
understand  such  expressions  as  Vcrillum  timutm 
(Am.  ii.  78) ;  Gmmmiea  mrUia  (Hitt,  L  SI)  t 
Germmu  mtSlk  iHiH,  i  70)  (  vemOit  i^firiorU 
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Chrmojiia/'  praeventiu  est  {I list.  L  53)  ;  Et/mtuin 
Wastb  (^Hi^.  ii.  11).  Compar&,  MuHipuli  mitt: 
meptam  iedUumtm  Nw^orUm  mim  . , .  veriUa 
tonoeawU  {Ann.  L  20).  Bat  wlien  VmUhrU  or 
Vcj-ill-!  u  '  icccinipaiiicd  by  any  word  which  de- 
notes an  immediate  connectioii  with  a  legioa,  as 
temUarii  di$eordium  Ugktmm  ( Aim,  L  88)  ;  quarta 

dri-iiiiii  l/fjio  cum  Thrift  irtis  vicfsinmnu  (Ann.  xiv. 
34j  ;  cum  fxrUJiM  uomM  sefuuulaci^ue  el  vice^imafi 
Britammimnm  letfionum  {Hid.  iiu  2*2),  then  thry 
bear  i»  spfiific  meaning  connected  with  certain 
changes  introduced  by  Augustus.  We  have  seen 
that  under  the  republic  a  citizen  nii^rht  lu-  calU-d 
«uni  to  •errs  for  twcaQr  years  in  the  infantry  ; 
iraen  the  legiam  beanM  pemaneiit  the  faW  pe- 
riod was  gi'iirnilly  c-xnoto<l,  and  those  who  cliose 
to  remain  after  their  time  was  completed,  wrre 
termed  v^rani.  Augustus,  in  the  ytK  B.  c.  1 
liniilrd  thi-  jx  riiul  of  sffvice  to  twelve  years  for  the 
prat^toriiuis  sixtt-en  for  the  legiouaricji,  after 
which  thoy  were  to  be  entitled  to  an  honourable 
diKhiigv  (Mwsio  AofMsto),  and  to  receive  a  bounty 
{fratmmm^  commoda  Mtmbinaii) ;  iMt  not  kng 
afterwardi,  a.  n.  5,  it  was  found  necessary  to  in- 
crease  the  period  to  sixteen  yean  for  the  prae- 
torirai,  sad  twenty  finr  the  Irgionariei.  At  this 
Ume  it  appear*  pn.l table  that  the  practice  was  first 
tfitroduced  of  discharging  the  soldiers  from  the 
kfion  at  the  end  ef  nxtcf-n  >  ars,  and  keeping 
them  together  under  a  Tcxilium  with  peculiar 
privileges  during  the  remaining  four  years  of  their 
service.  Abiues,  however,  cn  pt  in,  and  many 
■oldicrs,  instead  of  being  pensioned  off  at  the  end 
of  twenty  years,  wen  compelled  to  mnidn  for  a 
much  longer  piTii>d,  and  the  discontent  caused  by 
such  oppression  tr.ivc  rise  to  the  formidable  mntini«»!« 
in  Paimonia  and  <ionnany,  which  burnt  forth  im- 
mediately aft*^  the  acces-sion  of  Tiberius.  The 
soldiers  tlien  demanded  that  the  oriirinal  arranffe- 
kiant  by  Augustus  slioidd  bo  restored,  and  that 
they  abould  receive  a  full  discharge  and  tbe  boanty 
at  the  end  of  dxteen  years ;  while,  in  order  to 
calm  their  wmtli,  Gennanii  iis  pr.)pi»ed  to  put  an 
end  to  the  disorders  of  which  they  complained, 
and  to  eony  honeitlj  into  titktt  tbe  aecond  anange- 
mnit  accordinj^  tn  which  they  were  to  scn'e  in  the 
lejiina  for  sixteen  years,  and  then  bein(r  embodied 
under  a  vevilhnu  by  theniselv"P9  to  ho  re|ie\od 
of  all  irksome  lalwurs,  and  to  be  required  only  to 
fiftcc  the  enemr  in  the  field.  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  25, 
Iv.  23  ;  Suet.'«rtar.  49  ;  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  17,  36,  the 
pioposal  contained  in  Uie  last  passage  being  in 
these  words !  imsswiiiesi  dofi  vmmim  thptnthtt 

rHis  ;  tr-niv/oriiri,  qui  mi'iitcnn  finsM'iit,  ac  n'llurrt 
tub  vexiUo^  ceterorum  immune*  nisi  propuLamJi 
Aertjs).  The  mtnUatU  or  wxiUa  Ufgimum^  then, 

wrrr  those  soldiers  who,  after  havin.;  s<  rved  in 
the  legion  fur  nixtevu  ye<u:»,  bi-caiuc  cjcuudorutiy 
hot  continued  to  serve  in  company  with  that  legion, 
vnder  n  veziUiioi  of  their  own,  until  thej  received 
their  (ntl  iSadtun,  Hyginns  ilntei  the  namber 
attached  to  each  ugioii  ai  ataaUj  about  fivt  or  six 
bandied. 

S.  RueaH  (hHutKifnu).   Dicm  Caas'ras  tells  ns 

that  Aiijjiistti.s  began  to  eniplov  troops  bearing  this 
denomination  whon  he  eallcd  uut  {i^tudXttTtf)  the 
veterans  of  Julius  Caesar  to  aid  him  against  An- 
tonius.  They  still,  says  Dion,  farm  a  peculiar 
corps  (iTvtrrnfUi  I3(of),  and  carry  sticks  m  their 
hands  like  ceiiinrions.  (  I>iiin  Cas^.  xlv.  I'J,  Iv.  "Jl). 
Oalba  gave  the  luunijs  of  Evooati  to  a  body  of  life- 
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guards  instttnted  by  himself,  who  are  deaerihed  hy 
SsirtKnius  ((/</-'/<.  lO),  "Delegit  et  0<|uestri5  ordinis 
juvcncsi  qui,  maoeato  annuiorum  aureorum  usu, 
Ewoooit  appetfauvutur,  exenbiatfua  cma  cnibieulani 
suum  vice  niilitum  agercnt." 

4.  r o/wrtfs  Praetoriae.  To  these  a  separate 
:  rti  ;i    s  devoted.  [Pn.iBTORIAtn.) 

.5.  /■J/jnih:<  I'ntftoriani.  [PraBTORIAKT.') 
Q.  I'rimipUarca.  These,  Oiocording  to  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  Hyginian  camp,  were  placed  close  to 
the  person  of  the  emperor,  and  must  have  been  » 
snuul  corps,  consisting  of  penons  who  had  dis- 
charged the  otiicc  of  legionary  Primijiilnn,  niid 
who  now  acted  as  guards  or  aide-de  camps  to  the 
oommander-in-ehteT  PrimiptUtn$  is  met  iHth  fiw- 
!  qiiently  in  Tacitos  ar^^  in  inseriptions  {e.g.  Tacit. 
Ann.  il  11,  iv.  72,  Ilut.  i.  al,  «7,  ii.  22,  iii.  70, 
ir.  15,  Ami.  xiiL  36  ;  OnOi,  No.  517,  748,  3568). 

7.  Officiates.  These  appear  to  have  been  public 
servants.  Thus  we  read  in  Appuleitu  of  the  offi- 
ciiili^  o!  an  aedilc,and  in  Ulpian  of  the  officialis  of 
a  praefect.  (Dig.  S6.  tiu  4.  s.  5  ;  compi  Ontter, 
iMor,  p.  ceeexxiL ;  Orelli,  Noi  2952,  4013.) 

8.  Kquitat  SinfTuI-ires  Tmp^ttori.'.  These  are 
classed  by  iiyginus  along  with  the  Eiimiei  J'rxiC' 
torianiy  were  like  them  quartered  in  the  Latent 
Praetorii,  and  equalled  or  slic'itly  r^xceed<  d  them 
in  nmnber.  The  only  classieal  anthor  l>y  wliom 
they  are  noticed  is  Tacitus,  who,  in  that  portion 
o£  bis  Histories  (iv.  70)  where  he  is  describing  the 
confusion  that  arose  npon  the  death  of  VitelHus, 

nientio:i8  among  the  troops  "  ahi  Sinipilnrium  cx- 
cita  olim  a  Vitellio,  dcinde  in  partes  Vespasiani 
trmsgiresaa,*'  hat  they  are  vciy  flvquently  oeni» 
momomted  in  inscriptions,  as  E'/u!f<\i  sv'  .   '  jrr*  s. 

( «'/«iam  / mpemtorit — A  ugusti  — L  'crc»i  ns  -  -  Do  • 
mild  Nostri,  &c  (OnO.  No.  8525,  6cc.,  310Q, 
3496,  1576),  and  on  one  stone  wp  read  T.  F*!,  aviits. 
QuiNTiNua  Kg.  ^iNd.  Arc.  Lfxtls.  Ex.  Kxrr* 
i  irv.  Uaktioo.  Ex.  Ala.  Fi.avia.  Pia.  Kidki.i. 
MlLLlAAM.  (OzelL  No.  3409),  which  may  lad 
US  to  suppose  that  they  tuorivad  their  appellation 
in  consetpience  of  being  selected  individually  from 
tither  corps,  and  thiu  they  may  belong  to  the  samo 
class  with  the  Bqinhu  EkeH  (OrelL  8155)  and  tha 
Ed.  Ci  st.  Ai?o.  (Orell.  1453). 

f».  .v/aiores.  —  Hyginus  assigns  a  place  for  two 
"  C 'iituriae  Statonim  immediately  m  the  rear  of 
the  Praetorium  which  they  protected,  and  allots  to 
them,  as  to  the  Praetorians,  twice  as  much  spats', 
ill  prM|M(riiun  to  their  numbers,  as  to  the  troops  of 
the  line.  Heaoe^  it  is  evident  that  they  were 
laaked  among  the  life-guards,  idthough  memhenedT 
their  body  may  havo  been  employed  in  the  capacity 
of  couriers,  m  persons  bearing  the  saiue  designation 
certainly  were  employed  both  under  tbe  repubtie 
and  the  empire  by  those  invested  with  military 
command.  (Cic.  ad  Fain.  ii.  1 7,  19  ;  **  ut  ad  to 
ttatore*  meoB  ei  lictorea  ctun  Uteris  mittcrem  ;  ** 
comp.  X.  21  i  Vulcat.  Gallic  Avid.  Can.  9  ;  Ltim- 
prid,  AU9.  Sn,  52  ;  Ulpian,  Dig.  I.  tit  16.  s.  4.) 
In  inscriptions  we  find  Stator.  Aco.  (Orell. 
3524),  STATOa.  ClVITATlS.  VIBIIB6.  (Ilk  2780), 

and  once  SrAToavar.  Evocatl  (Ih.  84S2.) 

10.  S})>cuf<itort:i.,  although  not  provided  for  by 
Hyginus,  ought  to  be  mentioned  here,  smce  they 
also  occnpied  a  place  among  the  pwiomJ  attendanto 
of  the  emperors  (fpmm  Othonem  eomiiaiantur 
speculatorum  IrHa  oorpora.  Tacit.  I/isL  ii.  II, 
eoinp.  i.  '21  ;  Suet.  <)rt<iv.  74.).  They  were  the 
cxe^utioocrs  of  tho  anaj  (Seaea  d4  /ro,  j.  16  $ 
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St.  Mark,  tL  27,  and  comment  of  Cbrytost ;  comp. 
Suet  Cttliff.  32),  and  ieem  to  h.ivo  nct<-d  as  toiiriirs 
likeviM.  (TaoC  HitL  n.  73.)  Tbej  formed  a 
Rffular  coff|it  'with  Qflic6ii  of  thtir  own  (TMitnt 

ij^.iV*  iif  an  optio  ^)ecmlatorum.  If.  ''.  '2.*)>,  hikI 
mukt  have  been  oomeroiu^  a*  app<'ars  fruin  such 
r  rpnf  mAmm  ■■  **  pfMitwinnmi  rnhnr  l  i  1 1  m  et  tpecula- 
tnnim  eqwitnmrjwe  valida  mnnus "  (Tatit.  //.  ii. 
^V)  ;  aiid  ijruiQ  uiscriptiuns  where  luciitiuu  is  uiadu 
of  a  (ixth  cohort  of  speculatores  (OrelL  3A18)  ; 
-mhiim  from  anotlMr  tnacnplMKi,  in  wbicb  a  cortam 
Lb  Voldrint  w  ttfled  Piuksr.  TtmwAV.  Sraca- 
Lat.,  it  i*  niaiiifi'.«t  that  thore  must  havp  Wen 
mooDtcd  apGculatorca.  The  word  is  tucd  a)ao  by 
TmHo*  to  denote  an ordharf  Moat.  (Aim.  WA^.) 

I  !.  The  scouts,  howr^vi-r.  fnmiod  a  Jistinct  lioily 
imder  the  name  of  ll^ftltiriUor^^  and  Hytriims 
<|aatlw  them  appropriatt^ly  at  the  cxtrcmir y  uf  the 
camp  nearctt  to  Uie  Fnrtonan  gati^  aad  dote  to 
the  Pionocn. 

12.  Aloe.  —  From  the  time  when  the  cavalry 
were  wpaiatad  from  the  Icsjoa  they  wen  linrmed 
nito  bodiea  called  oAw,  WDtch  wted  in  nmnber 
according  to  cin  umalancc*.  Hyijimis  [irt>vi<log  ac- 
comaiodnticm  in  his  camp  for  four  Alw  Miiiiariaef 
and  fir  five  A/m  QmMpmariaf. 

Tho  Ala  Millittria  was  dividrd  into  21  tirnnac. 
each  of  which,  according  to  the  cDnjoctiirc  of 
Scboliua,  consisted  of  40  mrn  except  the  first 
-which  had  UO.  Tho  eommander  of  the  whole  waa 
the  Proffeetut  Aloe,  the  inferior  offieen  werr  94 
'I,  •~tir'<irti  s,  ■_'  I  dtqJicnrii,  and  '21  srsffui/Jurii,  that 

ia,  a  dc-curio,  a  duplkana%  and  a  scs^uiplariui  for 

The  Ala  Quinr/mnria  was  divrdcvl  nif  i  !  '7  lurmap 
with  a  decurio^  a  dupiicariiis  aiid  Frssijuiplanu*  fur 
each,  and  we  any  ntppoec  that  each  tiimui  con- 
sisted of  90  mencaEoepi  die  fizM,  which  thua  woold 
have  50. 

Each  decarid  had  thrae  horses  allowed  to  him, 
mch  doplicnrine  and  each  aeaqfupiariiis  two  horaea, 
•0  that  tlw  total  namber  of  boiMa  in  the  Al^  Mil- 

I'-iri'i  was  lO.'iO,  and  in  the  Ala  Qutm/e'inria  604, 
ezduaive  of  those  belonging  to  the  Pnu/tdi. 

It  te  evident  that  the  drnftkaini  and  miqittpfarn 
h<  r»'  named  wr-rc  suhaltt  nis  ;  according  to  the 
ancient  stgiiificatioii  of  dt^icurius^  as  iiitcrjirctcd 
hf  Vam  {L.  L.  r.  §  90)i  it  denoted  a  soldier  who 
on  account  of  hin  valour  iras  allowed  double  ra- 
tions (romp.  Liv.  xxiv.  47,  ii.  £9),  which  roust  of 
course  have  been  convertible  into  increased  pay. 
(Qrrlli,  C.  /.  Such  petM»e  an  frequently 

pweented  to  at  hi  imerlptioni  wider  the  cognate 
ff)nns  tl!i/^ariu8,dvplieiiriui,  and  <hij>liriariiis.  '['\nis 
we  have  I>VM»  N.  ExPLoa.  {Ihipieni*  mumefi 
mpbratornei,  OidL  206)  t  DorLAaio  hso.  I. 
(lb.  .T^31);  DuPLAattJS  Ai.ARirs  (Ih.  2003)  ; 
hvptKAKiva  (Ib.3533);Di  i  LKiAit.  (iU.3o3-i). 
Jto9ai>l«nni,  which  afidcntly  denote*  a  eddier 
who  received  a  ration  and  a  hal^  appean  io  no 
authors  except  Hyginus  and  Vegetius,  of  whom 
the  latter  gives  them  gold  collam  and  stylos  thini 
Torquati  4%»&ire«,  torfmiH  Mtqaiplares  (ii.  7X  but 
the  title  ta  met  with  in  inMrip^om.  (OrelL  8470.) 

lo.  Miiuri  Kfjuiks.  Punnorni  Vcnddrii. 
The  Aloe  were  raised  in  thf  Iloman  proviucvs  ajid 
ceneirted,  prohnbly,  for  the  tno^t  )>art.  of  citixens, 
or  at  h-.i"'.  ••i^"'^cts.  But  in  addition  to  these 
every  arijiy  at  this  period  was  attended  by 
ai|aaidrpm  of  light  horso  composed  entirely  of  tiar- 
hnriana }  and  the  chief  daty  periiBraaed  bjr  thoea 
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named  above  was  guarding  the  pioncrrx  a.s  they 
Ix  i1.-nn«-d  their  labours  in  advann  ■  t'  camy. 
When  Tacitoa  apeeki  of  **  Alaces  ranjioaiaa, 
robnr  eqnttatoa"  {Amm.  x*.  10)  he  matt  mean 

Kivalry  of  a  diffen-nt  description  from  the  /'</«- 
HUMt  reretiarii  of  li^'giuus,  who,  probaibly,  rc 
semblcd  the  Coaacka  of  modem  warfiire. 

14.  C'Jtfities  fif'iitatap,  wprc  liattalion*  rained 
chiclij  iu  the  pruvince^,  ainipttscd  at  iltnimn  citi- 
zens, of  subjects  and  allies,  or  of  citisene,  atliei^ 
and  aubjects  indiecxtminately.  Tktj  were,  it 
would  appear,  not  bonnd  down  by  the  mme  itrict 
rules  with  reL,'ard  to  the  jK-riod  of  service  ni  the 
legionaries,  not  so  heavily  equipped,  and  not  sub» 
jected  to  the  same  exhansting  lahooia.  V^getiui^ 
in  ilie  chapter  where  he  cndcavniirs  t  i  account  for 
tho  decay  of  the  legionai^  fcffce  ^li.  3),  throws 
some  light  upon  these  pomta.  To  this  class  of 
troops  belonged  the  co/iortr$  aturiliart*,  the  atutilia 
mhortium^  and  the  wuciorum  eoltoriet^  of  whom  wa 
HMcl  i[i  Tacitus,  together  with  a  multitude  of 
others  recorded  in  intoiptiooa  and  named  for  tha 
most  pan  from  the  nationa  of  which  they  were  com* 
posed.  The  exjir.  i?sion  cohortrm  dtciutam  octaram 
(Tacit  //.  i.  64)  indicates  that  those  cohorts  were 
numbered  Kfnilarly  like  tho  legions.  Ilyginoa 
provides  nccomrnodation  tor  CiJiartea  pedihiUtf  mil- 
Ikiriue  trts^  and  ( 'ulwii<:s  palHaiMqmstffmariiu  trru 

15.  Colmrtn  E'ptUatae  differed  frmn  the 
iatat  in  tbii  only,  that  they  were  nude  up  of  in* 
fantry  combined  with  cavalry.    A  Cohon  Ktfuitata 

MtUidrin  contaiufd  7(iO  foot  soldiers  dividnl  into 

10  centtuies,  and  240  horsemen  divided  into  10 
tnnnae.   A  Giktm  Bqtdtata  qHingemmim  contained 

380  fuot-soldiers  divided  into  h\\  (?)  centnrics  and 
120  horsemen,  divided  into  .)  tunnae.  There  is  an 
inscHptiea in  the  collections  of  ( iruter  (pi  HCVin.) 
to  the  memory  of  L.  Flavins,  who  amnnir  other 
military  titles  is  styled  Prakf.  C'tii.  Pkimak. 
Equitatak.  Civ.  Roman,  in.  Okrman.  1n- 
PKRioRB  ;  P^jt  in  on«  of  hit  epbtlea  (x.  100), 
and  Trajan  in  nit  reply,  make  nae  of  the  tenni 
Cohort  f^ue$trls,  the  fonner  inenlioninir  a  centurion 
in  connctrtion  with  It,  which  proves  that  It  contained 
infantry.  Tadtns  (HitL  it.  10)  •peaka  «t  eohuitl 
of  ih,  Ihtnvi  and  Cannmefates,  who,  among  other 
deinaiids,  insisted  that  the  number  of  horso  should 
be  increaaod  (aa^eri  nmnaran  0^itam)  ;  and 
Josephus,  in  describini^  the  army  of  Vespasian, 
notices  10  cohorts  (owci/mu)  of  600  infantry  and 
120  cavalry,  a  series  of  passages  wbicli  evidently 
refer  to  CoAnt^te  Eqmiaiat,  The  Coiiorle*  J*^ 
dUata$  are  not  mentiened  nnder  that  name  «Ecept 
l>y  Ilytrinn.i,  but  arc  indie:itt»<l  by  Tacitus  in  the 
words  (/fan.  xiii.  35X  ex  Germauia  cum 
eqaitibna  alarits  et  paditoto  eoAorMwa.**  Hyginne 
allows  synco  for  Cohortrs:  cqvitntae  mUliariar  dmatt 
and  t'okoriet  ajuitaiae  ijuiMjeaariac  uualuur. 

10.  CKbmA^  which  we  may  fairly  render  Mam 
rinetf  were  employed,  according  to  liygtnns,  as 
pioneers.  They  corresponded  to  the  Nawdet  Socti, 
under  the  republic,  who  wen"  always  regardeil  as 
inferior  to  regular  aoldicn,  and  were  recruited,  aa 
we  Icam  Iran  Polybim^  mnoof  theee  peiaom 
whose  fortune  did  not  entitle  them  to  cnli.-it  in  the 
legions.  After  the  establishtm  nt  by  .-\uxu8tus  of 
regular  permanent  flei  t^  at  Mi.M-nnm,  llavennn, 
and  on  the  coast  of  Uaul,  a  large  body  of  men 
roust  have  been  reqnired  to  roan  them,  who,  when 
their  services  were  not  required  afloat,  were  cailea 
npon,  at  least  in  great  emcigeociea,  to  sarve  ua 
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ordiiiarj  aoldien.   Tacitus  nicntioiu  at  the 
menoement  of  Itk  history  (I  6X  thai  Oalbs  feimd 

in  the  city  a  It-crion  **  quara  e  claMe  Noro  coiiacrip- 
aerat  "  (coiup.  Dion  Cms.  Ixiv.  3  ;  Suet  Galb.  12  ; 
Hut.  GiiJb.  15),  which  he  subscqnently  (i-  31,  36) 
terms  "Ip^io  rln^-sSai  "  and  "  clnMicorurn  loijio  " 
(comp.  ii.  11,  14,  17,  22,  iii.  55),  and  clsevvhere 
(ii.  67)  we  hear  of  the  "prima  clajsicorum  Icgio." 
In  the  Annals  damgriat  »  the  form  which  he 
gmeiallj  emplojrs,  as  eUutiarionim  eopia  (Ann,  ir. 
27),  and  ctnturione  cfusfuirio  (Ann.  xiv.  »), 

17.  .ATofiaaM.  —  ThcM  occupied  the  same  posi- 
tion with  TCgvd  «a  the  $oekm  eokortu,  that  the 
Mauri  ;ui'l  Pannonii  VeredarU  did  with  rruani  to  ; 
the  regular  Alaa  of  cavalry.  They  were  kiitalious 
flomposed  entirely  of  Uarbnrians,  or  of  the  most  j 
uncivilised  among  the  subjects  of  Rome,  and  were 
probably  chicdy  employed  upon  ontpoet  dotie*. 
ilyginus  allows  spac  for  ."5300,  consisting  of  Pal- 
mjfrmi:  Oottatj  Dad;  Britmmt  Ouiubn. 

nar  laite  oeeMidn  to 
notice  In  t!iis  jilan-  Uvn  lodirs  of  uwn  r^taMishcd 
during  the  hrst  years  of  the  eiikpirc,  who  held  a 
•talion  intermediate  between  regular  troops  and 
an  armed  police,  tlioir  M^rvitcs  ln-int:,  prupoHy 
speaking,  confined  to  th«  city.  Th-^s*'  wore  the 
l/rbantui  Cokcrttst  and  the  Ou/toties  I'u/iluin. 

Diaa  GMiiut  (In  24)  informi  lu  that  Augustuii 
in  addition  to  the  praetorian  cohorts,  inetitnted  a 
force  of  city  t!iiar(1^,  nnu>iiiiting  to  six  tlioiis.iiid 
men  divided  into  four  battalions :  to  these  ho  else> 
where  gives  the  name  of  dtfrutol  (liz.  2),  while, 
by  the  Latin  writers,  they  are  usually  distin- 
guished ajt  Otfioti€$  Urbanae  or  UrUuta  militia, 
their  qnartrrs,  which  were  within  the  city,  being 
the  Urfam  Castro.  According  to  Tacitus,  who 
states  the  number  of  cohorts  at  three  onlr,  they, 
liivP  tlie  praetorians,  wert'  levied  in  Latium,  tlmbria, 
Etruha,  and  the  ancient  Rooiaa  coloniee  (Tacit. 
ilm.fr.  B\  and  were  wider  the  hnmediete  con* 
jnand  of  the  ]>mef,-ct  of  the  city,  whence  it  was 
urged  upon  Flavius  Sabinui  (Tacit.  IIi^.  iii.  64>, 
**  esse  illi  proprium  militeni  OolMVtinin  urb«in:innn." 

CuhorUs  I'iffilum.  —  Augu«tu5  on:niuse(l  a  lar^e 
body  of  uight-watchers  also,  wiiuic  diid  duty  was 
toeetM  uremea  {Adversus  incemlia  eJKit/nai  noc- 
imrmu  eytoyw  tommmtnt  ft,  Sueton.  Udm.  30). 
They  were  divided  into  eeren  eohorta,  in  the  pro- 
ji'iriion  of  OKI!  Cohort  to  each  two  Rci/i'iiit-^,  wore 
•tationed  in  fourteen  guardbous°^  (excu^i/uriu), 
•ad  are  caUed  MMtre^Mamf  bjr  the  Grede,  Cb- 
hories  ViffUum  by  the  I..itin  writers.  They  were 
mnmanded  by  a  Prae/edM*  (l^m^w,.  Aiuu  xi.  35), 
who  was  of  equestrian  rank  ;  but  the  corps,  in  cur»- 
•equence  of  being  raised  among  the  class  of  li- 
bertini,  was  regarded  as  occupying  a  position  in- 
ferior to  that  of  regular  soldiers  (Dion  Cass.  Iv.  26, 
Uz.  2).  In  Tacitai  (JikL  iii.  6-1),  thoj  are  termed 
tbesereAAiof  tiieariitoeMe]r,aiid8aetoBiiia(OoANk 
25)  alludes  to  them  ae  **tilMitiB0]m]ila**  (Goo^ 
J%.  1.  tiU  15.  8.  3.) 

Etjuipmnit  of  the  Troops  undtr  the  f  '  nj>ir<: 

Joaepbus  has  transmitted  to  us  a  dcH-ripiioti  of 
the  etptiiment  of  the  Roman  troops,  and  his  tcsti- 
imaqr  it  pecoliarlx  Talnable^  proceeding  as  it  does, 
bom  a  competent  eye^witaea*  {B.  J.  iiu  5.  §  5). 

The  infantry  wore  cuintssea,  helmets,  and  two 
awords  (dwpo^i  t<  wt^payfiivoi  aai  K^iitwi  koI 
umxtuftftpaSifm  hfu^ipm^v)^  that  ie,  a  long 
•mid  OB  the  liil^  nd  a  ahatt  digger  {jtwtBa^ 
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fA  irKtow  ixH  li^tos)  on  the  rkht  side.  1  he  select 
infitntiy  in  attendauoe  upon  tte  generd  canied  • 

long  spear  (k6yxriv^  hattam),  and  a  round  .^hii  Id 
(karwiSa,  elipeum)  ;  the  rest  of  the  legioiuuic* 
8^  Aoia^  ^<i\a7|)  a  |Mbns(?)  {iu<rr6r\  and  » 
tcutum  (bvpthy  imfJiKti).  In  addition,  each  man 
had  a  saw  and  a  basket  {irplwa  aol  K6^ot/)^  a 
mattock  and  a  hatchet  (^miT"  kaI  vcAcirvv),  a  leather 
stram  a  hook  and  a  ciiain  {iiidrra  aak  ipinwv^ 
md  IXMriv),  together  with  proTtsione  tie  tlwee 
days,  —  ^o  that,  says  Josephus,  the  RooiMI  VOf 
fiuilry  diii'er  little  (rum  mules  of  biu'dcn. 

The  Equitcs  wore  heluMts  and  cuirasses  like 
in'ri-itry,  wiili  a  hroadsword  nt  tlieir  rii;ht  sl<le 
i^ua^^aipa  /^cuC|t>d),  aiid  carried  iu  iki-ix  baud  a  long 
pole  (kokt^j  iwinTjK-rjs)  ;  a  buckler  swun^  at  their 
horses^  flank  (^pc^f  84  wapii  vXcvpetc  Jamse 
w\iytot),  and  they  were  funiished  with  a  qniver 
containing  three  or  moro  javelins  (i*orrfi),  with 
broad  points^  and  as  huge  as  spcan  (  oint  daoSsos^ 
Tt  9i  itpArmf  ^iys9ot).  Those  tdeeted  to  attend 
the  grnenil  ditTered,  in  no  resjx'it,  in  their  ap- 
pointments frutu  tiie  tegular  cavalry  (T»r  tm 
iXoit  (nr^an'). 

The  .lew  ish  historian  h^s  mniTOVCT  pvcn  an  nc- 
couiit  of  the  Aj^men  or  lino  of  tusirth  iu  which  the 
army  of  Vespasian  entered  Galilee  iB.  J.  iiu  6.  §  2), 
this  bciiigt  he  adds,  tlie  rnnilar  arrangement  ib^> 
lowed  hy  the  RonMns.    I.  The  light-aimed  auzo 

iliarics  am!  Imwnien  (rot'j  ^iv  ft  ^i\ovs  tin  iwt' 
Kovptty  Koi  To^&ras)  advanced  first  to  leconnoitrc^ 
to  examuw  wMds  and  saspicioas  hwaltties,  and  to 
give  timely  notice  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy. 
2.  A  detachment  of  lioman  heavj-iirmcd  troops, 
horse  and  foot  ('Pu-uaietr  ifwhirucii  ftotftOf  vc(bi  Tt 
Kol  imnis).  3.  Ten  men  out  of  each  century  car- 
r}'ing  their  own  equipments  and  the  measures  of  the 
camp  (fif  Tpa  r^r  rafttfiSoKiis).  4.  The  pioneers 
(Aioxroioi).  The  baggiuo  of  Vespasian  and  liis 
legati  (rAr  6^  avr^  itytftii^)  guarded  hj  * 
strong  body  of  horse.  G.  VesjKisi.m  himself  at- 
tended hy  tVfifaii  PedtieSf  6ciecU  ht/mies^  and  a  body 
of  spcanneii  {>iOyxo<p6povs),  J.  The  peculiar 
cavalry  of  the  le^;i<iu  (ri  fSiov  rov  rdyuixTOi  Iw- 
viKiiy),  for,  bu  ^ubjuin^  each  lugiua  hm  120  horse 
attached  to  it.  This  we  perceive  was  a  return,  to 
a  certain  extent,  to  the  ancient  ejiteiB.  &  The 
artillery  dragged  by  mules  (ol  r&f  iXnt6Kttt  ^ 
p3VT(i  upus  Kcd  rh  Koiwa  /itixiurflf^'^'ra.)  .0.  The 
legati,  praefecta  of  cohorts  and  tribimcs  {nytpAiftt 
r«  tai  ntipmf  Inipx**  X'^^X*"*)  goarded 
hy  n  liody  of  picked  soldiers.  10.  The  standards 
siirro  nidmg  the  eagle  (at  aq/Muoi  wtpuaxovam 
Tuv  at-TOif).  11.  The  trumpeters  {ol  troKviytn oL). 
V2.  The  main  Wly  of  the  infantry  (h  paXarf^) 
six  abrea&t,  accwmpanicd  by  a  ccuturjou  (<icaro>'- 
r(if>xiT>),  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  the  men 
kept  their  nwlte.  13.  The  whole  bodj  of  siavee 
■tttiched  to  eeeh  legion  (rh  ehttrtmfi^  iitiffrov  riy. 
/*aToi),  driving  the  mules  and  boasts  of  Lurden 
loaded  with  the  baggage.  14.  Behind  all  the  le- 
gions followed  the  mereenaciee  (S  $iMt9$  tx^^* 
i^.  The  rear  was  brought  up  by  a  $.trong  body  of 
infantry  and  cavalry.  Josephus  seems  to  desig- 
nate the  Ui^ti  by  the  word  rrytfiivts^  the  Tnbmmi 
miliiu/H  by  Aoxa^ot  or  x'^^X<">  the  oatturioM 
by  To^id^xo'  or  iKorovripx'"^  i  whether  he  means 
by  ovpayo'i  (in  iii.  6.  §  2)  the  opliones  who  are  so 
designated  bj  Poljbinsi  «r  intends  to  comprehend 
the  whole  lett'guird  udar  the  appdktkn,  may 
•dfltit  of  doubt  Fear  woids  »•  am  to  dcaole 
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mwftm  td  the  wgrn  kind,  —^mtrU  p>WUjte- 
IMMM  to  wpwewl       in/mot,  (or  whiell  ivv^  is 

tad  Mps  pUiea  of  dtffBreat  kutdi.  it  wgiU4  «|»' 
pav  Ikmm  Atom  thrt  tiM  kiyxvvM  mmaiimm 

•pea  the  ccfPstitutiuit  of  a  lloman  army  about  half  a 
ccnturr  ]»ttt  hj  the  uutroctioDS  iaaued  for  the  line 
of  march  to  be  obMprrd  by  the  forc«  detpauhod 
airaiittt  the  Scythian  Alani,  prracrved  in  toe  tn^- 
MCDt  of  Aixiu»  af  vlikli  w«  Imv*  ipokeii  thtflm. 

Tlw  farw  in  ^MBitiaii  eiwiiiliil  af  Um  McmUl 
lecion^  w^i''!  w-n  ci^mplcto,  .iml  (if  tlic  twcltth, 
wktck  appean  to  have  been  a  ttmKment  only,  iheae 
Itfjana  mivbi^  baCh  cBvakry  and  •kimmhan  at- 
tTnh>     txi  thcni  PTSCtly  r»«  uii<l<  r  tLc  rr]r''iK!ic  —  of 


C\Tt-n 


Anncniaiu,  and  othen. 


if  the«e 


battaliona  containing  henry  and  light  mSufOy  ta- 
frether  with  •qnadroiu  of  cavalry  —  of  nAoHn* 
diMae,  iociudinff  in£aiitr\'  cnly.  hoili  t  iuid 
hmrjf  tad  of  hfbt  cavaiiy  of  the  ailiaa  aod  of 
hrtSn— L  Tbo  oriar  to  whkh  tkay  wart  to  ad- 
WBce  vat  aa  foUoirs  :  — 

J.  Iforte  acotUa  {Ktrrairit^wmi  Iwwtai)^  btum* 
Wdbcn  and  •itiif(«ra  (iwaro^orai  iral  wrrpalout  \ 
rtimmanded  by  thr-ir  ft"?rT)  rltMirioiis  (5««(a8i^}ra4 ). 
2.  Varioui  c^  *  <-f  f'T- i^-u  cavalrv,  (. y  renuuu, 
Itunieana,  CeltJ,  Bui  others,  of  whom  the  OMBM 
are  doubtful.  3.  The  whole  of  the  iafaulry  arch- 
ers  followed  by  different  bodies  of  henry-anoed 
infantrr,  ne  t  I- v  'nAr  i It.»  i:m*,  Cyrcnian»,  Hos- 
pucaniaaa  and  Nuaudiana^tiie  flaiik^of  tkwditrtaioii 
beu^  CBVwd  b]r  nvsliy.  4<  Tlw  aqnitoa  aclccti 
and  the  equitrs  of  the  Ipgion  (ol  h-fh  r?,^  ^^dXayfot 
hrrtls  ».  5.  The  artillery  (aorawfATa*).  6.  Tho 
MMdard  (ff^M**0>')  the  fifteenth  It^^ioii,  and 
around  '.t  tlii-  ;iririci'ji.'il  ofF-c<  r*,  ij.imi  ly  the  com- 
iiv>M*r  of  the  legion  (^f^i'  r^i  ^dXayyot),  the 
ItjllM  (?)  (MfXOfX  tribunet  (»/  x^'^X^*)-, 
tg»i  the  centurion*  of  th«  Am  cohort  {iimr^rrtifX'^ 
ol  rrit  -rptrri^i  rrtlfrtft  hnwrdmi).  Here,  it  will 
be  remarked,  we  meet  uitii  im  officer  <a!l  <l  tli' 
i^/MHT  r^f  ^dAc77»s  and  his  deputy  or  irwapx*'*- 
7.  The  {sfiurtrjr  rf  lh«  lefioo,  iwr  and  fmir,  pre 
cedod  }  \  l^H-ir  i>wn  ^Vin;ii>lii  rs  (wfCui-'  ol  i<f(.l^•Ttlr 
Toi).  B.  Foreign  (tvu^x ♦**'•'>  ta^aiilry,  boiJi 
lirbt  and  heavy.  9.  The  bairjiajre  (tA  aKtvo^6f>a). 
lO.  The  r.  ar  1  fni,;:ht  up  by  an  ala  of  Getae  andcr 
their  praufettaj  (ciAa^x^iX  The  centurinns  were 
to  nuth  on  the  flanks  of  the  infantry,  ke<-ping  the 
men  to  their  ranks :  for  the  nke  of  grtater  •ecoriqr 
a  body  of  horsemen  was  to  fid«  in  «n|(1*  file  idtmff 
thp  whole  length  of  th>«         :  llw  <  .>:iiin;itiili  r  in 

chiel^  XenopboQ,  waa  to  march  in  (root  of  tb«  in- 
flntry  iludaHii,  twt  to  nat*  ttbont  acfirii— lly 

from  pho<-  to  fl.irf,  watchic::  r v.-rrthinLf.  md  prr- 
•erring  order  everywhere.  It  appmr«  lU^i  tti  ihv 
cavalry  totne  were  archers  (»»w©To{<iT«i ),  iome 
lancers  (XoyxotpSpoi),  wnne  pole-tnen  (K9vro^if<H), 
■mne  sword  lucii  {fiaxotipo^pot),  *ome  axe-men 
(wt\fKo^6p<H)  ;  these  and  many  other  curioim  par- 
ticulars may  be  extracted  frm  tito  detailed  accoBiit 
of  the  Agtamy  and  ftnm  tk«  A^tt  ar  aehnne  of 
battle  by  whifli  it  Is  foll'.vvcil  ;  liut  unfortunate' y 
we  araio  much  embamssed  at  vttrf  st«7  by  the 
vncertmity  ef  die  text  that  it  it  MMdy  wfi  to 
farm  positi^o  tf>in.!iiB!<»in. 

A  great  many  topics  connected  with  a  Roman 
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I  amck  that  Moont  to  the  oavabj  m  Daceasarilr  in 
I  eluded  nadw  Eqinrxa  •  tlie  poaitiMt  of  th<r  alliea 

in  till-  »<  r>  \  !■  Mi.il.  r  S  >i  II  ;  till'  hft-^iarda  under 
Prxstuiuam  i  ttic  pay  of  tb«  soldier  tnidw 
SmraMMim;  •  detoiiad  Meauat  tt  kit  anaaor 

.ind  wtiApons  ari'l  r  (JAt  HA,  Lorica,  Ochka, 
CaU«A«    llxtrtk^    PiLl         ifl.AIill'M,  SclTlTM, 

dtc  t  af  ki»  diuai  aadcr  Chlamym,  Palijoa* 
MaMTUM,  Saul'M  ;  of  the  standards  under  8iu.\A 
MiLiTARiA  i  of  military  processions  under  Ov.i- 
rii>.  Tun  vrHl'fi  ;  of  puni>hmetit«  under  Fi  ktVo 
AAiUM,  hmauATto }  of  BiUtaiy  lawacda  iiader 
Toaoott,  PMAi.amAB,  Coaotta  ;  «f  aulltarr  to- 
frinea  under  Tkuvknt"  m,  AaiBa,  V'i%-ka«, 
Ptt'Tai,  Uatarotis  Tt-aaiA,  Ate     (W.  ICJ 

EXBTA8TAK  (4|«f«#T^  apoetal  oamaI»- 
aioners  n.-'rit  uut  Iiv  ili>^  Athi'iii;in  j)«<>|»le  to  iiivt'sti- 
^atc  a:i^  ui^iVcxt  iL^t  migiit  ciaun  aitcDliuB.  Tkua 
we  find  roentMii  of  Rattoitoa  b«iag  appaiatod  to 
aacertaia  whether  there  were  as  aiaaj  BMrcetiariea 
aa  the  j^encralA  reported.  It  appears  to  hare  Xtvrn  no 
unotmnion  plan  for  the  c«  ;iii;i:t::iit;ra,  who  received 
pay  fur  troopa,  to  report  a  gtvaior  numHf-r  thaa 
they  posseased,  ia  araar  to  rvoeive  th<  j  nr  tbcn- 
V  .  ..  .  ;  ill  w!,;ih  case  they  were  aaid  **to  draw 
pity  fuf  t.iiipt  V  place*  in  the  mcrceuary  force  ** 
(jua9ii^of*'i»  /r  {tvur^  Kttmli  x4paM»  Aesehiifc 
e.  CU$.  p.  bM>).  Ih'-  cmiiii^sii'iirn,  harsTvrr,  who 
were  sent  to  uuiiki;  ui.juinc't  into  the  iiialkr,  oUen 
allowed  th<-m»elTca  to  lo  hnljed,  (.\e*cliiu.  e. 
Tliamd.  p.  Ul,  IM  FaU.  p.  3^  }  Biickk 
Fm/d.  Ketm,  t>f  Atkms,  p.  392,  2nd  ed.) 

EAUlilfcNDLM,  ACTIO  AD.  ThU action 
waa  iacradueid  auualjr  with  nepret  to  viadk** 

tiones  or  actiona  nf  ant  pri  p*  rty.  **  Kxhilnrc  **  >• 
defined  to  be  **  bcore  ui  puhiiai  (i<>le*liiU:ui,  ut  ei 
qui  avat  experiundi  sit  copia."  This  was  a  per- 
sonal action,  and  he  had  the  ri^ht  of  acn<>ii  \%i>^ 
intended  to  brinj;  an  actio  in  rem.  The  aciiu 
exhibendum  waa  A|ntinst  a  person  who  was  la 
poHieauan  of  the  thiog  ia  ipieatiaa,  «r  had  fnada- 
lently  parted  with  the  poMCiaiae  «l  it  |  aad  the 
object  waa  the  priNlm  tVn  of  the  thinjj  for  the  pur- 
pose its  l>rii)g  examined  by  the  plaintiil.  The 
thinff,  which  was  of  oootm  a  morable  tklngr,  was 
fa  pn-,{i  •,,  At  the  pln<-(^  w^i-ti'  it  wa*  at  thr 
commencenicnt  of  the  b-pii  proceed  in|it»  respecting 
it  ;  bat  i(  was  to  be  taken  to  the  pki^  wboe  the 
action  waa  tried,  at  tke  coat  and  ezpcnaa  of  tha 
plaintiff. 

The  action  was  extended  to  other  cnaes:  for  in- 
•taoce,  to  casea  when  a  man  claimed  the  pnTilet^o 
ef  taking  hia  property  off  aaother  petooa^  land, 

that  (itli.T  j-Tv  ii'it  bcipj?  Icfrri'fy  VirKini!  to  r<'<itnre 
the  thing,  tiioiitjlt  uound  by  this  action  to  allow 
the  owner  to  take  it  ;  and  to  aomo  casts  where  a 
man  fiad  in  liin  ji'isi.vv'iirin  sonicthinj  in  wliiili  Ma 
owii  and  ihc  piUuttili  'a  property  urrc  umtcu,  a 
jewel  set  in  the  defendant's  gold,  in  which  caae 
there  might  be  an  actio  ad  exhiliendum  for  the 
purpoM)  of  aepiiniting  the  thin^ra  (ut  excludatur  ad 
exhibendum  a^'i  putost,        lo  ut.  1.  ^  lij. 

If  the  x)xmn  was  not  produced  wbeo  it  ought  t« 
have  been,  the  plaintiff  might  have  damapea  for 
1  .««  cniiM'd  by  auch  non-prod uctirn.  This  action 
would  lie  to  produce  a  alnve,  in  order  that  fie  mi^ht 
be  pat  to  the  torture  to  diacover  hia  confederates. 

The  ground  of  the  right  to  the  production  of  a 
tbing,  was  either  property  in  the  tbiiu  or  s<xne  iu- 

tomt}  wd  H  «aa  llto  bariaan  «(  uw  jadax  to 
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declare  whether  there  v.n.s  sufficient  reason  (jtuta 
ct  pn/babilU  causa)  for  jiri>thu  tion.     The  word 

intereit**  wm  obTWOsly  a  word  of  doabtlul  iin> 
part  Aoeordinglj,  it  was  a  question  if  a  man  coold 
bring  thia  action  for  tho  pn>dnction  of  hia  advcr- 
mry^  accounts,  tbouglt  it  waa  a  genenil  rule  of  law 
tliat  all  penoQs  might  have  this  action  who  had  an 
inKTrst  in  the  thin?  to  he  produced  (qrmrtim  in- 
teittl)  ;  hilt  the  opinion  as  given  in  the  Digest 
(Dig.  10.  tit  4.  a.  19)  is  sot  faroureblc  to  the  pro- 
duction on  the  men  gmmd  of  its  beiiw  fx  the 
plMntiflT^  adTBntf^^.  A  man  might  Eavv  this 
actio  thouffh  ho  had  no  vlndicatio  ;  a.s,  fiir  instance, 
if  he  bad  a  \eg»cy  given  to  him  of  such  a  sbtre  as 
Tititts  m%lit  cBoose,  b«  had  a  right  to  the  induction 
fjf  the  test:»tr>r'B  slnvos  in  order  that  Titiua  might 
make  the  choice  ;  when  the  choice  was  made,  then 
the  plaintiff  might  dnin  the  slave  as  his  pruperty, 
though  he  had  no  power  to  make  the  choice.  If  a 
man  wished  to  assert  the  freedom  of  a  slave  (tn 
Ubertateni  vimlicarc),  he  nu'ght  have  this  action. 

This  Bctioa  was,  as  it  appenm,  frencmlly  in  aid 
of  another  artion«  and  for  the  piirfH.Ae  of  obtaining 
evidence  ;  in  which  respect  it  h>  arn  soma  Seasn- 
blanco  to  a  Bill  of  Discovery  in  Ec^uitj. 

(Miihl«abnidii»Z)ioofrma  Pmiutantm ;  Dig.  10. 
ti't  1>  [G.  L.] 

LXi  1  K  HiAorEPEX0'DIA(<{^T^^>»ao^^1r^^ 
4lMlXthe  names  of  the  sacrifices  which  were  nlTi  rc-d 
by  generals befim  they  Ret  miton  their  expeditions. 
(Xenopb.  AmA.  ri  5.  §  The  princi]>al  ohjcct 

of  these  sacritlces  always  was  to  discover  from  the 
accompanying  signs  the  fiftvourablc  or  unfavourable 
JsMU  rfthe  iiiid«rtak!ng  on  which  they  w«ra  about 
to  enter.  According  to  Hesychins  {(nfipia  was 
also  the  name  of  the  day  on  which  tlie  annual 
nafristrates  laid  down  their  utTices.         [L.  S.] 

EXO'DIA  (iiSiiiK,  from  4^  and  M6s)  were 
old-fashioned  and  laughable  interludes  in  verses, 
inserted  in  other  jilays,  hnt  chiefly  in  the  Atcl- 
lanae.  (Lit.  viL  2.)  U  is  diificolt  to  aaoertaia 
the  veal  charaeter  of  the  exodia ;  bat  frtwn  the  words 

of  liivy  \ve  nnist  infer  that,  although  di.stinct  from 
the  Ateilanae,  they  were  clusely  connected  with 
them,  and  nover  performed  alone.  Hence  Juvenal 
calls  them  ejr^inm  Atellnnne  {Sai.  vi.  71),  and 
Suetonius  (  7VA.  Art)  crodium  AteUanirum.  Tiiey 
wcra^  like  the  Atcllanae  themaelva*,  j  layed  hy 
Tounf  and  well-born  Homan^  and  not  by  the 
histriones.    Since  the  timo  of  Joi.  8ealiif|er  and 

Caviuhon,  the  exodia  have  almost  ireiierally  been 

considered  as  short  comedies  or  farcca  which 
were  petfarmed  after  the  Atottuiaej  and  this 

opinion  is  founded  npnn  the  vagne  and  tnrorr  ct 
statKnM^t  of  the  Schulia&t  on  Juveiml  (6a/.  iii. 
174).  But  the  words  of  Livy,  aeodta  cotuerta 
fiibtUit^  seem  rather  to  indicate  interludes,  which, 
howcvfir,  miut  not  be  imdcrstood  as  if  they  had 
heen  played  hetweeii  the  ftcUi  of  the   .At  llanae, 

which  would  suggest  a  lalse  idea  of  the  Atcllanae 
theusetfci.  But  as  aavaal  Atdhmaa  were  per- 
formed on  the  same  day,  it  is  probable  that  the 
exodia  were  played  between  thcin.  This  supposi- 
tion is  also  supported  by  the  etymology  of  the 
word  itself,  wliidi  ftis'infies  something  (iSoe, 
extra  \iain,  ar  souiething  not  belongmg  to  iJic 
main  subject,  and  thus  in  synonymous  with  irtia- 
dtior.  The  ptay*  as  well  as  the  name  of  wtodinm, 
ae«ms  to  have  Men  introdooed  among  the  Romans 
)r  in  Italian  Greece  ;  but  after  its  introduction  it 
a^ipean  to  hatrt  became  voy  p«^alar  amoqg  the 


EXOMOSIA. 

Romans,  and  continued  to  be  played  down  to  • 
verv  hite  fu  riod.  (Sneton.  DomiL  10.)         S. ) 

EXO'MIS  {ifytiiis),  a  dress  which  bad  only 
deeve  for  the  left  arai,  leaving  the  right  with  the 
shonlder  and  a  {lart  of  the  breast  free,  and  wa.i  for 
thia  reason  called  ewmia.  It  is  also  frequently 
called  x^'^  irtpofidtrxei^f.  (Phot,  and  Ileaycfa. 
g.  r.  'Er»p*^ :  Heliod.  Aet/u'op.  iii.  1  ;  Palis,  v.  \G. 
i  '2.)  The  exomis,  however,  wa*  not  only  a  chitoa 
[Tunica],  but  also  an  lfiiTU¥  or  v'tpi€\iifia. 
[Pallium.]  According  to  HMyehiOB  (a.  «u  *ECw> 
fits),  and  Aeliuj  Dionysius  (ap.  jSWrfuCi.  isd  it, 
xviii.  51*5),  it  s  rved  nt  the  same  time  hoth  tho 
purposes  of  a  chiton  and  an  himation  ;  hot  PuUux 
(rif.  48)  speaks  ef  two  diflennt  kinda  of  eaeoii, 
onfl  of  which  was  a  irfpi€\iifta  and  the  other  a 
XtTwy  irtpo^idax'^*'  His  account  is  omfimed 
hy  exist-nu'  works  of  art.  Thus  we  find  in  the 
Mus.  Pio-CIement.  (vol.  iv.  pi.  1 1 ),  Hephacstoa 
wearing  an  exomis,  which  is  an  himation  thrown 
round  the  body  in  the  way  in  which  this  jrannent 
was  always  worn,  and  which  dotbes  the  body  like 
an  exomis  when  it  is  girded  letnd  the  wakt  The 
following  fitnife  of  Chamn,  on  the  contniry  (taken 
from  Stackelticrg,  Dis  UriV>er  der  Hdtemen,  P^  47)« 
reproacDts  the  proper  x't^m'  irtpoftArx^Ko^^  and 
we  see  a  similar  fin  ^  in  ti  e  figve  «f  UlyeNft 
repreacnted  in  the  arucle  rii.BCS. 


The  oxoniig  was  usually  worn  by  slaves  and 
wurkiu^  people  (Phot  S.  9.  ;  SchoL  ad  Aristt^ 
EquiL  879),  whenee  we  find  Hephacstoa,  the 
working  deity,  frequently  represented  with  this 
garment  in  works  of  art.  (MUller,  ArckdiJ.  dcr 
Kutut^  §  306.  6.)  The  chorus  of  old  men  in  the 
Lysiatrata  of  Aristophanea  (L  662)  wear  the 
exomia ;  which  ia  in  aceordanoe  with  the  elate* 

ment  of  Pollux  (iv.  118X  wli  f  that  it  wm  the 
dresa  of  old  luen  in  comic  plays.  According  to 
QeHini  (rii.  12),  the  exomis  was  the  same  aa  the 
common  tunic  u  i'Ll.o'it  Fleevos  {citru  lummtm  df- 
nnetdcs)  ;  hut  hts  suiteniciit  is  opposed  to  the  ac- 
counts  of  all  the  Greek  grammarians,  and  ia  withoot 
doubt  erroneona.  (Beckei^  CWi*<ss,  tcL  ii  p» 
119.  Ac.) 

KXOMn'ST.V  (^lufuotria).  Any  Athenian 
citizen  when  called  npon  to  appear  as  a  witocsa  ia 
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a  i"r»art  of  jiutice  {mXifrtvttp  or  /««Xifr#<Wir,  Pol- 
lax,  viiL  37  :  Aetdun.  e.  TVautrrA.  p>  71>,  mu 
obliged  br  law  to  obey  the  tummoM^  wlim  he 
«mU  Brtabiiik  by  oaUi  tha  h» 
with  A*  MM  in  qaeuian.  (~ 
I^.  p.  396,  C.  AVti,  r.  p.  1  354,  r.  .l^^iA.  p.  «;>()  ; 
SiudM»  «.«.  'E{<v«^<ur««u,>  Thu  wth  wm  called 
th*  act  «f  takinf  it  «m  axpctated 
tgr  4|<^T#ai.  ^r),mo«th.  r.  Sifpi.  i.  p.  1119  ; 
e.  Baimitd.  p.  1317  ;  ilarpocrat,  «.  r.)  ThoM  vho 
vtAiaed  to  obej  tk*  tnminoni  without  baiag  aUc 
ta  taka  the  ify»t»ia9lm^  mcaired  a  Anc  of  one  tkoaand 
drachiaae  ;  and  if  a  permi,  after  promiftiag  to  gire 
his  evidence,  did  nerertheleM  not  appear  when 
falkwi  imaa,  an  action  called  Xxwiyiif  nyUn,  or 
tbnit  might  be  bnKurht  againtl  his  bj  the 
}«r.i' s  who  thought  thfm*elv.-i  injur«*d  by  his 
banng  withheld  bi«  evHience.  (Denniath.  c.  Timotk. 
|k  1 199  ;  Ifoior,  AU.  Proe.  ^  387,  Ac) 

When  the  poofile  in  their  awenibly  appt>inted  k 
BMD  to  a  magistmcj  or  any  other  pablic  utfici-,  he 
waa  at  liberty,  before  the  hoKifimflm  took  place, 
t>  dadM»  tka  ofeoa,  if  ko  coald  Idto  «b  Mtk  ikM 
At  ilMt  of  kii  willk  w  odicr  cfacwMMiwM  ivn* 
dved  it  inipo«»ible  for  him  tu  fu'hl  tin-  il  itp  4 
with  it  {i^6t"^vc^9»  tV  Vx^^'t  V  '''V 
r):  aad  tkia  aalk  wm  likowiN  mIM 
/(e»uo<r(a,  or  snmetitnes  OMmfiocia,  {  Demoath.  Dt 
FuU.  Ug.  f,  379,  e.  Tmotk.  p.  12U4  ;  Ae*chin. 
IH  iqdk.  ^  S71 1  Mm,  fifi.  65  ;  EtymoL 
Mag.cr.)  [US.] 

EXOSTRA  {iitiarpa^  from  ^{w««'w),  waa  one 
of  the  many  kind*  of  machinee  a»ed  in  the  then  tret 
of  the  ancieata.  Cinsv  {IM  i*tnm.  Om*,  6k  in 
•peakinf  of  m  wm  who  ft—wilj  owmmIib  hil 
^ic•^i,  i  jpr'-sie*  this  ».  iitirn  nt  by  poM  tijmrium 
kttmaimtmr  ;  and  then  Mating  that  h«  now  tfaame- 
iMrijr  iaa^lgoa  in  kfa  vieioa*  prmctiM*  la  imblic, 
nyi,_^iin  m  cxo^rfm  frffwifar.  From  an  attetitive 
cuoudexatioo  ot  ihu  po«uge,  it  i«  evident  that 
tha  Mtastra  wm  a  MmUm  by  menna  uf  which 
tUngi  whick  bad  boM  MMMk4  bokiad  tbo  aiDap 
riuB,  were  pnabed  or  rolMI  fbrwwi  Imm  WhiMl 
ii.  And  th'.i*  l)'-cnine  riiible  to  theMMMan.  This 
nackino  waa  tb«c«fac«  Yery  mmai  Vk»  tko  laa^ 
«X«M^  with  thb  diMbction,  thai  tha  hrtMr  wm 
moved  on  whfN  1«.  while  the  eiostra  wm  pushed 
forward  upon  rull<Ti.  (PoUlU,  ir.  128  |  Schol. 
ad  Ariftoph.  Aelatm.  37A.)  Bat  halh  Mem  to 
hare  been  used  fur  the  tame  pnrpooe  t  namely,  to 
cskibit  to  the  eyoo  of  the  apectatora  the  resnlta  or 
acea  of  aach  thing* — «.  g,  murder  or  auicide 

•t  wwiatanUy  take  ykwe  in  the 
wdA  wmb  AarafoM  dMcribad  m  haTing 
icc']!Tf*  i  h<  1  i:id  the  tiparium  or  in  thf  sr.  no. 

The  name  ezootra  waa  alao  applied  tu  a  peculiar 
kind  of  bridga^  which  waa  thrown  from  a  tower  of 
the  beategen  upon  the  wrHm  of  the  Itesici/'  d  ti.w  n, 
and  acroaa  which  the  aaaaiianta  nuirrhr^  to  attAck 
thoM  af  the  beaieged  who  were  atationed  on  the 
laanMMddbadthttawib  iyt^D•^ie^tiU^. 
IT.  tL.S.] 
EX0ULE8  DIKB  (4frfM>  MniX  [Bm- 

*^m£aiUT(yRB&  rB»nciTOi.|k509,a.] 

EXSEQUIAE.  fFtMS.] 

£XSI  LIUM  (^vy^A  baniahment  1.  Orkik. 
—  Ikuiahwl  aawpf  tha  OraA  atatea  teUlom,  if 

er,  ap]>enrt  as  a  poniahment  appointed  by  law 
lor  uanaular  oflimcea.    We  might,  indeed,  expect 

lite  s  f»  tha  dhite  «r  GniM  iMa  •  MMhcr  flT 


BXSILIUM.  Ill 

ind.*pendent  ttale*  w  ould  neither  admit  of  the  ea 
tahlisUiiient  of  |riial  coluniea,  aa  ainougat  ua,  nor 
uf  the  variuua  kinds  of  exile  whirh  wd  read  of 
under  the  Koawa  ffM— .  The  general  tern 
(flight)  WMfcrthaaiaM  \>.\t\  applied  in  the 
ca«e  uf  thoH-  wh<i,  in  M4vte  avoid  suine  puni»h- 
1  ment  or  daofer,  ruMvad  ham  tkctr  own  oountrjr 
Itoanathm  pM«f«f  thiilifcaad  in  Aa  Ncwdi  of 
ih«-  hrn>ic  age*,  and  chiefly  where  h-iinicido  hnd  been 
loiiinutled,  whether  with  or  without  tiuilice  afore* 
thought  Thoa  {IL  xsilLIt)  PlMroclua  appear*  M 
a  fugitiva  Cv  life,  in  conaequenee  of  nuuulaughter 
(Ayiyeamyht)  committed  by  him  when  a  boy,  and 
in  >nnr.  In  the  aame  manner  (Iloni.  itd.  zr. 
21h)  ThMdjMHMa  is  layreeentad  m  a  fi^tiva 
aad  wnadMM  aver  the  eaith,  Md  avea  hi  fbn^n 


lands  haunted  by  the  fi-.ir  of VMgMnre,  fnim  the  nu- 
merous kiiunicn  wf  the  nion  whooi  h«  bad  slain.  Tbo 
duty  of  ukiitg  vengeance  was  in  eaaeo  of  this  kind 
cousid'Ted  sacred,  though  the  i»  tinl'v  of  •  xi|f>  was 
sofnetiioea  remitted,  and  the  hoiiiu  idc  tiUuwed  to 
remain  in  hia  country  [in^-nient  of  a  wetv^*  tka 
pnM  «f  hkiod,  «r  wckifeM  of  tka  GeaMM(Tadl. 
Omnm.  91),  which  wm  made  ta       rrfatiTn  or 

I  '  ar-i'.  rt.niieition*  cf  llie  »I.»ia.  (//.  ix.  (».10. ) 
Kven  thotigh  there  were  no  relatire*  to  tuccoor  the 
•hiin  man,  edll  dafctenM  ta  pahlieoparfan  faapMcd 

on  the  hotnicid'-  a  ti'Topirary  ahtMM  (OJ.  xxiii. 
119,  and  Scbul  ),  mud  he  bad  ehtaitted  expiation 
at  the  hands  of  another,  who  eeenu  to  have  been 
called  the  kyvirrii  or  purifier.  For  an  illustratiea 
of  this,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  atory  of 
Adnutus  and  Croesus.    (Hemd.  i.  35.) 

In  the  later  timM  of  Ath«(UMi  hietorjr,  f«ryi»M 
htnlihMMt,  parteek  of  the  mm  ■atar^  and  wm 
proctisf^d  nearly  in  the  Kima  catMi  M  in  tlic  hemtc 
ages,  with  this  ditTvreitce,  that  the  law*  more  etrictly 
dt  tined  ila  liaita,  ita  legal  eonaequenrea,  and  dur»> 
tion.  Thuaan  action  fur  wilf  il  ninrdi  r  w n«  hmtight 
before  tha  Aretopagus,  aiid  tirnuinslau^htcr  before 
the  cout  ef  the  Ephctne.  I'he  accused  might,  in 
eithtr  Met,  withdinw  Uauelf  (fvya*^)  before  aeo- 
tenee  wm  paeeed  :  bat  when  a  cnmtnat  evaded  the 

fiujiiihnii  nt  to  wiiir}»  iiii  ik  I  uf  iinifdrr  wmild  1i;>m> 

expoaed  him  had  he  remained  in  hie  oa-n  land,  be 
waa  then  baaiehed  Car  ever  (fedyei  deifwyioy),  and 

nnt  allowed  to  n-tuni  \\nmc  i  vm  whi  n  «>thi-r  rxilin 
were  realond  u\>"U  a  j{Lii«rnl  amntoty,  mnco  oii 
auch  ocvasiona  a  tpe^  iai  exception  waa  mode  againat 
criminals  lianished  by  the  Areiopagua  {ol  ^(  'Ap*lo9 
wiyov  p4vyorr*t).  A  convicted  murderer,  if  found 
within  the  limiu  of  the  Mali^  might  be  seised  and 
put  to  death  (Dem.  e.  Aria,  629),  and  wbMvcr 
narhenred  or  entertafaied  (weM^o)  any  one  wlw 

had  rt«'d  ffi'in  hi^  fumtry  to  ftvaid  a  capilitl  pmiish- 
uicnt,  was  liable  to  the  same  penalties  as  the  fugi> 
tive  hima«*  If.    (Den.  c  PofytL  p.  1222.  2.) 

Demoathenrs  (r.  Jrit.  p.  634)  says,  that  the  word 
^vytif  was  prriperly  applied  to  the  exile  of  thoio 
who  committed  murder,  with  nndiM  afttathaaghti 
whMM*  tha  tana  /tedfrrn^Aai,  was  need  whare  tha 
aet  WM  not  IntendonnL  The  pmpertr  aleo  wm 
confiscated  in  tb>'  f'lrni.T  ( ,i-c.  l.ui  imi  m  ih«-  latt«  r. 
When  a  verdict  of  manalaughter  wm  returned, 
it  wm  nauai  ftr  thacmrleted  party  ta  lMve(J|i|%lt> 
his  country  by  a  certain  road,  and  to  remain  in 
exiif*  till  he  induced  some  one  of  the  relatives  of 
th<>  «lain  man  to  taka  eoopaseiott  on  bhn.  Duriflf 
his  absence,  hia  poescesiom  were  frfr^to,  that  is, 
not  confiscated  ;  bat  if  he  remaiued  at  home  or 
hnfa*  th»  Itquirementt  of  tha  k«  WeTS 
L  L 
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MtiiM,  lie  wu  IfaAto  to  be  driTen  er  canied  out  I 

rf  the  country  by  force.  (Dom.  c.  Arh.  pp.  n:U  , 
and  644.)  It  srtinetiniet  hajtpcnfd  ttiut  ;i  fugitive 
for  maiulAughtcr  wad  charged  with  murder  ;  in 
that  ca«e  he  pleaded  on  board  thip,  before  a  court 
which  sat  at  Phreatto,  in  the  Pciraeeus.  (Dem.  e, 
Ari$.  fi4(i.)  Wf  arc  not  iiifummd  what  were  the 
cooNqiiencee  if  the  relative*  of  the  »lain  man  re- 
fuifld  to  makeft  KconeiliatMNi ;  suppo«iagthat  there 
was  no  coniptilsion,  it  i^  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
the  exile  wa»  allowed  to  return  after  a  fixed  time. 
In  CMM  of  maoalanghter,  but  not  ef  marder«  tbia 
•wms  to  have  be«n  usua]  in  other  part*  of  Greece 
as  well  as  ut  Athent.  (Mcursiiis,  ad  Lifcop,  28t? ; 
Eiirip.  Hifp.  37,  and  Schdia.)    Pkto  (/^/.  ix. 

C>  865),  who  it  believod  to  have  copied  man/  of 
!•  hWi  firon  the  eoiutitation  of  Atlwiia,  fixei  the 
p<Tiixl  of  liaiiishiiient  for  manslaughter  at  one  year, 
and  the  word  dircviai/TKr^r,  explained  to  mean  a 
year^  exfle  fat  tlie  commission  of  homicide  (T«Sir 
p6mvipi.(Ta(Ti)  seems  to  imply  that  flii^  r  ii.jtom  was 
prttly  general.  We  have  indeed  lije  auihority  of 
Xenophoii(^iMi&  iv.8.  f  lA)lo  pore  that  at  Sparta 
banishment  was  the  eoneequenee  of  iilV0limt«7 
homicide,  though  he  does  not  tell  iu  iti  duntion. 

Mort^ivcT,  not  only  was  an  actual  murdi-r 
panisbed  with  banishment  and  coufiscalion,  but 
abo  arpail^  Ar  vpeMfst,  er  weondlng  with  intent 
to  kill,  though  death  might  not  ennie.  (I.ysi^is,  c. 
^mom.  p.  100  ;  Dem.  c  Boeol.  p.  1U18.  lU.)  The 
•ame  punishment  was  inflicted  on  persons  who 
looted  up  the  sacred  olives  at  Athens  (Lysias, 
SVNf  Sqsev  *AwoXoyia\  and  by  the  laws  of  Solon 
every  one  was  liable  to  it  who  remained  neuter 
during politiaU oooteDtioni.  (Plat.  SoLTOi  UeU. 

T'l  i^.-r  <pvyft,  or  hanishniciit,  as  n  c 'nrral  term, 
is  conipreheiidc4  Otiraciam  {iKTTf)Wi<Xfi6t)  ;  the 
difference  between  the  two  is  correctly  stated  by 
Suidiis,  and  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  {EijitU. 
Btil ),  if  we  arc  to  under^land  by  the  former  ici^u- 
7/0,  or  banishment  for  life.  **^wyii  (wy  they) 
difl^  from  oetzscism,  inasmuch  aa  tboie  who  are 
huiiahed  loee  their  property  by  confiaoatioa,wh«reaa 

the  ostnicis<^d  do  not;  tlie  furiiier  also  have  no  fixed 
uloce  of  a>>ode,  no  time  of  return  assigned,  but  the 
latter  have.**  This  oe&adsm  was  institated  hy 
Cleisthenes,  after  the  expulsion  of  tlie  Peisistra- 
tidae  ;  its  nature  and  objects  ar«  thus  expbined 
by  Aristotle  (Pol.  iii.  8) :  —  DemociatieMaUtes 
(he  observes)  used  to  ostracise,  and  remove  from 
the  city  for  a  definite  time,  those  who  appeared  to 
be  pre-eminent  al>ove  their  fellow-citizens,  by  rea- 
aon  of  their  wealth,  the  number  of  their  fiieoda,  or 
anyother  nMMiMof  inilneDee.**  It  it  vril  known, 
and  implied  in  the  quotation  just  given,  that  ostra- 
cism was  not  a  punishment  for  any  crime,  hut 
lather  a  precautionary  removal  of  those  who  pis- 
aessed  sufficient  |>ower  in  the  HtAte  to  excite  either 
envy  or  fear.  Tbas  Plutarch  (.f  rtst.  10)  says  it  was 
a  good  -natured  way  of  allaying  envy  {tpdovov  -irapa- 
fivSla ^iKd»8ptt99^fhr  the  homilntion  of  superior 
diffnity  and  power.  Mr.  Orate  (nitlori/  of  Greaot^ 
^  >!  \\.  p.  ^flO,  &c.)  has  iome  very  in^jcnious  re- 
marks in  defence  of  ostracism,  whicL  he  niaintaiia 
was  a  WIM  precaution  for  maintaining  the  demo- 
craticnl  constitution  established  hy  riei«thfne<«. 
He  ob«erv(4  that  **  CTeistheneH,  hy  the  spirit  of 
his  reforms,  secured  the  hearty  attachment  of  the 
bodv  of  dtiaena ;  bat  Itom  the  fint  feneimtton  of 
kadiny  neiii  ander  ifat  ttaaeut  deaaoaa^»  md 
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with  meh  preeedenu  as  they  had  to  look  taidk 

upon,  no  self-irnpoii  d  limits  to  amhitinn  could  be 
t.xp(-cted  :  and  the  pr^biem  rci^uired  was  to  i-limi- 
itate  befbrrhaud  any  one  about  to  transgreM  these 
limiia^aoaa  to  eecape  the  neoeaHty  of  putting  him 
down  afterwards,  with  all  that  blcKidshed  and  reac- 
tion, in  the  midst  of  which  the  fn-e  working  of  the 
constitution  would  be  suipeaded  at  kast,  if  not  ir< 
revocably  extinguished.  To  aequire  audi  inflaenee 
na  would  rendi-r  him  dangcnius  under  di-nioiraliial 
funas,  a  man  must  stand  in  evidence  before  the 
public,  so  to  affi>rd  aome  reaaonahid  neans  of 
judging  of  his  character  and  purposes  ;  and  the 
security  which  Cleisthenes  provided  was,  to  call  in 
the  positive  judgment  of  the  citizens  respecting  his 
future  prooiiae  nu^y  and  simply,  ao  that  they 
might  not  ranani  too  long  ncatnu  between  two 
{X'litical  rivals.  Hi;  inc<'rjH>rate<l  in  the  constitu- 
tion itself  the  principle  of  privUefftum  (u>  employ 
the  Roman  phrase,  whidi  aignifiea,  not  a  peculiar 
fiivotir  granted  to  any  one,  but  a  prcnliar  inron* 
venience  imposed),  yet  only  uiuier  tircunutajicea 
solemn  and  well  defined,  with  full  notice  and  dia- 
cnaaion  beforelumd,  and  bj  the  poaitive  aecret  vote 
of  a  large  proportion  ef  the  eitlicai.  *  No  law 
shall  be  made  a^riin.st  any  bin^le  citizen,  without 
the  same  being  made  against  aii  Athenian  citizens; 
unless  it  aliall  soaeein  good  to  6000  citizens  votii^ 
swtly '  (Andoc  deMytt.  p.  12).  Such  was  that 
general  principle  of  the  constitution,  tmder  which  the 
ostneini  was  a  particular  case.**  Mr.  Orote  fhtther 
obserret, — Care  was  taken  to  divest  the  ostra- 
cism of  all  painful  conieqaenee,  except  what  was 
inseparable  from  exile  ;  and  this  is  not  one  of  the 
least  proo£i  of  the  a  isdom  with  which  il  waa  de- 
▼ised.  Meet  certainly  it  never  deprived  tha  pablie 
of  candidates  for  political  influence  ;  and  when  we 
consider  the  small  nn^ount  of  individual  evil  which 
it  inflicted,  two  remarks  will  be  quite  sufficient  lo 
offer  in  the  way  of  jugtificalion.  First,  it  com- 
pletely produced  its  intruded  cBTcct  ;  for  the  de- 
mocracy grew  up  from  infiincy  to  manhood  without 
a  single  attempt  to  overthrow  it  bjidrct:  next, 
through  such  tranquil  working  of  the  denMoatical 
form*,  u  constitutional  monility  quite  sufficiently 
complete,  was  produced  among  tlie  leading  Ath^ 
niani,  to  enable  the  pei^le  after  a  certain  time  to 
dispense  with  that  exceptional  security  which  the 
Mtrncism  offered.  To  the  nascent  donmcnay,  it 
was  absolutdy  indispoiSBhle  ;  to  the  growing,  yet 
military  democracy  it  was  necessary  ;  but  the  full- 
grown  democracy  both  could  and  did  stand  without 
it"  The  maimer  of  effecting  it  was  as  follows:  — 
Before  the  vote  of  ostracism  could  be  taken,  the 
senate  and  Iha  eedesia  had  to  determine  in  the 
sixth  prj-tany  of  the  year  whether  such  a  step  wai 
necessary.  If  they  decided  in  the  affirmative,  a 
day  was  fixed,  and  the  agon  was  endoeed  by  bar- 
rier-«,  with  ten  entrances  for  the  ten  tribe*.  By 
these  the  tribesmen  eulcfcd,  each  with  his  dnpa. 
Kov,  or  piece  of  tile,  on  which  was  written  the 
name  of  the  individoal  whom  he  wished  to  be 
ostneised.   The  nine  aidieiis  and  the  seaale,  i«. 

til     presidents  of  that  hcKly,   »uperintend<  d  the 

procc^edinn,  and  the  party  who  had  the  greatest 
number  or  votes  agwnat  him,  supposing  that  this 

number  wnnuntf-d  tf)  fJOOO,  waa  ouli^-'l  f'l  with 
draw  (/trrcMrrfjt'ai ;  liom  the  city  within  u  n  days  ; 
if  the  nimiber  of  votes  did  mu  amomit  to  6000, 
nothing  was  done.   {Schdi  ad  A  rittopi        S5\ ; 
PaOtt^  vSL  19.)   Plotaich  (J  rut  c  7)  diffen 
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ftnoi  other  MithoritiM  in  itating,  that  for  an  ex- 
pulsion of  this  MMt  it  not  neccMarr  that  the 
vittos  (riTcn  atfuinst  nny  ii)dividiial  sL  xild  amount 
to  6000,  hot  eatj  that  Uw  ana  total  •booJd  aoC  bt 
kM  Am  «te  MMb«  BSdrk 


an}  in  fevour  nf  Plutarch  ■  hut  \tt.  Olt»tr,  who 
Mpporu  the  other  opioiiua,  ju«tty  remarki,  that 
tiw  farpofo  of  the  general  law  woold  by  M  MaBM 
be  obtained,  if  the  tiinplc  majority  of  rotes  amon? 
6000  in  alU  bad  b«*.-A  alluwcd  u>  take  effect.  A 
penon  might  then  be  oetimdeed  with  a  rery  uaall 
of  fMct  againct  bia,  aad  without  creating 
pfeeain|itiaii  tkaA  W  km  dangrrona 
to  the  constitution,  which  waa  hy  no  nu-aii*  oiihi  r 
the  poxpoae  of  Cteisthene*,  or  the  weU-anderttood 
uftmtim  ti  fkm  aMmriun,  so  long  ai  k  eontinacd 
tn  be  a  rraHtr."  All,  howovir,  iiut'^  that  tin- 
pMLTiy  thue  expeiled  wae  nat  deprived  of  hie  pro- 
perty. Tbo  period  af  ki>  banitknenl  wm  %m 
yean.  TbaoaMflini  vat  ala»  called  thoa^piMiuri) 
fi^iif  or  carttflBware  eeoiDKe,  from  the  material 
if  tKc  iarpeufoy  on  »-tiich  the  nain<*«  wt-iv  WTit!»-ii. 
Some  of  tbo  moat  diitingtiithed  men  at  Athens 

ritr  foand  thvir  ftervici-Ji  indiepenwble.  Aninnctt 
titnae  were  rhenu«tocl««,  Arijteideft,  Cunou,  and 
Alcibiadca ;  d*  the  fint  of  whem  Thocydidee  (i. 
IS6)  statea,  that  hia  reaidenee  dnitng  aetraciem 
«ae  at  Argna,  though  be  wae  not  confined  to  that 
city,  bat  mitcd  oth»  parts  of  Peloponneeot.  The 
whom  it  waa  aaod  a|  AtlMO* 
*  demagngn*  of  low  bntb  and 
character,  whom  NicLis  aiiri  Alciliiadt's  c»napir«d 
together  to  ottrNciee,  when  the  baojahmcDt  thtrat- 
ened  each  of  tbemadeaai  b«l  tiM  Athenhna 
thi.iiabt  thrir  own  di)?nily  c(TmprfiTjii»»^d,  and  os 
tiatiajn  dn(f.4df  d  by  »uch  nn  appliaitioti  of  it,  and 
aeoordiogtv  diicon tinned  the  practice.  (I'lut.  \ir. 
t,  1 1,  Aleib.  c  IS,  Aritt.  ^  7  i  Tkoc  riii.  73.) 

Oatradam  prerailed  in  otber  democratical  atatet 
M  well  as  Athon*  ;  namrly,at  Arif.^n,  MiU-tii«,  and 
MMara,  bat  wa  bava  no  partkulan  of  tba  way 

A  rUtotle  lays  (ML  IIL  •)  AM  il  itan4  fcr 
party  purpeae» 

From  tbt  oaliaciam  of  Atbcw  mm  aopM.Ae 

Prf'ilttm  (wrraXiirft6%)  of  thi-  Syntmsans,  so  callM 
ftoai  the  v<^aA«,  or  leave*  of  the  wlive,  ou  »  hith 
waa  written  the  name  of  the  person  whom  they 
to  i—urt  from  th«  Th*  nmvm, 
t  orI^  fir      yaarr  i  a  aaflkfeiit  tfaaasi 

as  thrv  lV,.':i'.-ht,  t'l  h'iniMe  the  prid*-  iiinl  h  tpo»  of 
the  exile.  But  petaliam  did  not  last  long ;  for  the 
fcar  of  tbia  •*  bumbling  »  doMtfod  Iba  beat  qaaK- 
fu'd  amfir-rr^t  \h'--  ritiaens  fivm  tnktnc-  nny  pcirt  in 
ptiblk  »tiHir»,  u>i  1  the  d«giMur.u;y  oud  bad  gavem- 
aMBt  which  f<>ilnw<d,  soon  led  la  a  layMlof  the 
lav  a.  c.  452.  (Diod.xl87.) 

In  ecnneetioD  with  petalbm  U  may  be  rmBaricrd 
that  if  any  one  were  falsely  re^ifitered  in  a  demun, 
or  ward,  at  Athens,  his  expulsion  was  called 
dbf•llU•fi|p^  ftaatMTolathaiagfivm  by  leaveo. 
(H«*i<  r,  /fia,  Jwri$.  AU.  83;  Lys. e.  A^Mom.  p.  B44.) 

The  reader  of  Otadt  history  will  rnneinbcr,  that 
baridw  thoae  adad  V  l*^'  ostnu-iKi-d,  there 
araa  frequently  a  great  nnmher  nf  political  exiles  in 
men  wbo,  haviag  distinguished  themselres 
as  the  Waders  of  one  party,  were  expelled,  or  obliged 
to  maova^  from  their  native  city  when  the  opposite 
iNliM  hacaaw  piadiawtowit.  They  are  spoken  of 
aa  al  fa^)f«m^  ar  allawapimt,  and  at  al 
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Wrret  after  their 

*oTdyeu»  being  fcpplic<l  to  iiimt.'  whu  wvre  nnUii' 
mental  in  eflv<cting  it.  [R.  W.] 

a.  MoMAM.  Xa  tha  lalar  inpcrkl  period,  m$t- 
Wms  war  a  goMnl  ivfli  vwd  to  cxpreas  a  jHmiah> 

menl,of  whit  h  there  wen  «.'\i  r.il  sj»t  i.-».  P.uilus 
(Dig.  48.  tit  1.  s.  2X  when  speaking  of  thoaa 
judieia  pahlka,  which  an  capitalia,  defma  then 

hy  the  consrqnrrt  pnni*h»ni!*'iit,  w  li:<  !i  i«  d'nth,  or 
t'xsilium  ;  aiid  exAilium  he  drhni-d  t<i  atpum  t-t 
i>rfii  tnSt'rdiftio^  by  which  tho  ttfmt  or  ciltzt-nship 
of  the  cruninal  was  taken  away.  Other  kindji  of 
eisDhun  he  mts  weta  properly  called  rr/^/rj^o, 
.ini  the  rel«'r:iTiis  retained  his  citixenship.  The 
distiuctioo  betwoea  rekgatio  and  csailiinn  existed 
undartha  lepablfai  ( Uv.  HL  10^  fr.  4  ;  Cie.  Fta 

P.  S.  tt.  c.  I  J. )  Ovi.i  rtlw  (7>iW.  T.  1 1)  dr^rr;"^.  1 
himself,  not  as  erm/,  which  b«  considers  a  terra  of 
lanaach,  hrt  as  i  irijilaiL  SpMkkf  af  tha  ea»> 

peror,  he  rays,  — 

**  Nec  Yitan,  nec  opes,  nec  jus  mibi  civ  is  ademit 
sad  a  Httia  Amher  on, 

*  Nil  nisi  me  patriis  jussit  ahtia  Mik** 

Compnre  alsn  TViWi'/,  ii.  1"27,  «Vr 

Marcuuiua  (  Dig,  iH.  lit. 'Ji  s,  5)  nuikea  three 
divisions  of  exsiiium  :  it  was  either  an  interdictivn 
firom  certain  places  nanad,  aad  waa  then  called  iota 
fmga  (a  term  cqnhalflat  to  the  Wmrm  fut/a  or 
ii/M-r>nn  r^<n!itim  of  »onic  v»T:t<TB)  ;  or  it  >va.M  ;iit  in- 
terdiction of  all  phMca,  except  some  pl.u<*  named; 
or  it  was  the  aasMlraM  of  an  isfamd  (as  >>p|H>»«d  to 

lutil  /M;fl).* 

Ut  r^efftxHi)  there  were  two  kiitds:  a  penon 
BU^|ht  ha  firbidden  to  live  in  a  particulsr  pcvnriooe^ 
or  m  Rome,  and  either  fur  an  indefinite  or  a  defi- 
nite time ;  or  an  island  might  be  assigned  to  the 
n  lo^tiis  for  hia  residence.  Relegatlo  was  not  fol- 
lowed  by  loss  of  dttiienship  or  umparty,  axaept  to 
te  as  tha  ssatanea  of  nIogMio  Bifht  aitaad  to  part 
of  the  j>«-r)»on*s  property.  The  relei^tua  retained 
hk  ciLtsciikhip,  the  ownership  of  bis  property,  and 
the  patria  potuta*,  whether  the  relegatio  was  for  a 
di-fiiiit«'  or  an  iiidetinilf  time.  Thi-  ri  !<-i.t»tir»,  in 
hut,  Bii^n-ty  omfint-d  the  pt'f»un  wtlhiit,  or  excluded 
him  from,  particular  places,  which  is  according 
to  the  definition  of  Aelitis  Uallna  (Festns,  «.  /tfU- 
;jati),  who  says  that  the  ptmisbment  was  imposed 
by  a  lex,  K'natus-eotisultiini,  or  tlio  edic  turn  of  a 

au^istiauia.  The  wocda  of  Ovid  express  the  legal 
dfcct  af  tsliiptio  ia  a  mmmm  Bfaay  aad  teehni- 


*  JNoodt  (Ojp.  Omm.  L  6U}  corrects  the  extract 
iMuMnahaMatbaat — '*S»ahnn</qg^sal!  aat 

rertortini  locomm  rntrrdirtin,  nt  lata  fn>::n  ;  ant 
ouuiium  Utouruui  piaetcr  cvrtuiu  Iticiuu,  ut  uuulue 
vinculum,**  Ac 

Thapassage  i<  aridflly  uarapt  ia  ii»e  aditiona 
of  tha  Digest,  aad  ^  MftaUhwi  of  Neodt  fa  sap* 
ported  by  ^food  reasoii.t.  It  si-eins  that  M«n'uin  is 
here  speakuig  uf  the  two  kinds  of  r«J!^^u<io  (com- 
pare Ulpian,  Dig.  48.  th.  91  I.  TX  and  ha  daea 
not  include  the  eisiHura.  which  was  accompanied 
with  thi<  loss  of  the  cvvftoj/  for  if  his  definition 
is  intended  to  indade  all  the  kinds  of  exsiiium,  it 
is  manifestly  incomplete ;  and  if  it  includes  only 
relegatio,  as  it  must  do  from  the  tenns  of  it,  the 
definition  is  wrong,  inasnuich  as  thf-re  are  only 

two  kinds  of  relegatio.  Tbe  ooDclusioo  is,  that  the 
tan  af  IteoaMM  fa  aithcr  aiMift,  or  hM  haeii 
ahaitd  hj  tha  aoapOen  of  tha  DifNL 

L  1.  2 
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caUj  corrMt.  (Tmtwieet  of  nkgatM  occur  ia  the 
following  piiuag«»;— Soot  Anfi.  c.      Tib.  c^60; 

Tiuit.  Atui-  lii.  17,  f^H;  Suet.  CUimd.  c  23,  which 
kit,  M  the  historian  remark*,  wm  a  new  kind  of 
relqiatM.)  The  teem  rdegpdo  is  aiqiUed  hf  CkMfo 
{de  (if.  iiL  31)  to  the  caw  of  T.  Manliiu,  who 
bad  been  coinpeiled  by  his  Eatber  to  live  in  solitude 
in  Ibe  country. 

Deportaiio  in  Msu&iin,  or  deporiatio  simply,  wiu 
introduced  mtder  the  emperors  in  place  of  the 
aquae  ot  ignis  iuterdictio.  (Ulpinn,  Dii;.  4ii.  tit. 
13.  a.  3{  tit.  19.  1.  3.)  The  governor  of  a  pro- 
▼incB  iproam)  Ind  not  the  power  of  pmuNiBcing 
tli«?  geiileiice  of  dfportatio  ;  but  this  power  was 
given  to  the  praefectus  urbi  by  a  rescript  of  the 
omperor  S  vcnu.  The  eonsequmeo  of  deporfestio 
was  loss  of  propKTtr  and  citizenship,  but  not  of 
frcedyin.  Tlioiigh  the  (it|>f>ruitu9  erased  to  be  a 
Roman  citizen,  he  had  the  laparity  to  buy  and 
■ell,  and  do  other  acts  which  m%b(  1m  dono 
cvdiBg  to  the  jus  goittidB.  Depert»tb  dHKnod 
from  rclegatio,  as  already  shown,  and  also  in  being  | 
always  for  an  indefinite  time.  The  relegatus  went 
into  banishment ;  the  deportatos  was  eondoeted  to 
hia  place  of  bnrli.^hnuM]t,  goroetimei  in  chainR. 

As  the  exsilium  in  the  special  sense,  oiid  the 
deporUtio  lock  ftwav  »  person's  ciritas,  it  follows 
that  if  he  was  a  fistlter,  his  children  ceased  to  be 
in  his  power ;  and  if  he  was  a  son,  he  ceased  to  be 
in  hi«  father's  p<iwer ;  for  the  relatioiiiihip  ex- 
{iresaed  by  ibe  t«rms  patria  ptdcaUu  could  not 
oxiit  when  ciUrar  party  had  enaed  to  bo  ■  Rommb 
citizen,  (flaius,  i.  I  JtJ.)  Ri  le',Mtio  of  a  father  or 
of  a  »oii,  oi  course,  had  not  this  effect.  But  the 
interdict  and  the  deportatio  did  not  ditaolve  mar- 
rliRo.  (Cod.  .i.  tit  16.  s.  24  ;  tit  17.  ».  1  ;  coin- 
{Kifo  (jaiiis  i.  1'2H,  with  the  Institutes,  L  tit.  1*2, 
in  which  the  deportatio  standa  in  tho  |taet  «f  tho 
aquae  et  igoia  totcnlietio  of  <l»iaa.) 

When  a  penon,  oithor  pormt  or  ehttd,  wm  eon* 
dernned  to  the  mines  or  to  fiftht  witli  wild  Ijeast-s 
the  relation  of  the  patria  potettat  was  dissolved. 
Thh,  though  not  reckoned  n  spodea  of  ezuliwn, 
IMOmbled  dep<^rtntio  in  its  consequences. 

It  remains  to  eznmine  the  meaning  of  the  t*tmi 
ezsiliBB  is  dw  foptbtieaa  period,  and  to  ascend,  so 
fiu*  as  we  can,  to  its  at^pn.  Cicero  {Pro  Carcina, 
c.  84)  affirms  that  no  Roman  was  ever  deprived  of 
hi*  civitii*  or  his  freedom  by  a  lex.  In  the  oration 
Pro  Domo  (cl  Ifi,  17)  he  miakcs  the  same  assertion, 
hot  in  •  fioalifled  wn^;  ho  wtjt  that  no  ipocMl 
lex,  that  is,  no  priri'f^jtum,  eoald  be  passed  against 
tlie  caput  uf  a  Roinun  citizen,  unless  he  wtis  hrst 
condemned  in  a  judicium.  It  was,  according  to 
Cicero,  a  fundamental  principle  of  Roman  law-  (  Pro 
DoHUK,  c.  29),  that  no  Roman  citizen  could  lose 
bis  freedom  or  his  citizenship  without  his  consent 
Ho  adds,  that  Hobmui  citiaeni  who  went  out  as 
Lathi  eidoiiwta,  eoidd  not  heeome  Latin,  unless 
t'n  V  w-  nl  voluntarily  and  rf  ji-li-ml  'r  names: 
those  who  were  condemned  ul  capital  crimes  did 
not  lose  their  citisenship  till  they  were  admitted 
as  citisens  of  another  state  ;  and  tlii^  was  effected, 
not  by  depriving  them  of  their  cinuu  {adtmptio 
Mpite^),  but  by  the  interdictio  tecti  aquae  et 
%Di«.  Tho  same  thing  is  stated  ia  the  ontioD 
Fro  Cboete  (c  34 X  with  the  addition,  that  a 
RfHLian  citiien,  when  he  wan  received  into  another 
atote,  lost  his  citisenship  at  Rome,  because  by  the 
Baann  kw  a  mm  coud  aol  ha  a  dtiMa  «i  tm 
ilitoi>  Thi^rawm*  howani^  vaald  ha  fwal^y. 


good  lor  ahowiqg  that  a  Hooian  aitiaen  could  oat 
beeono  a  dthun  of  another  coaimunity.   In  the 

oration  Pro  IhtUio  (c.  11)  the  prop  s  t: u  is  put 
rather  in  this  form  ;  that  a  Booiaa  who  became  a 
citisen  of  another  stata,  Itsioly  COOSed  to  be  a  Ro> 
man  citizen.  It  must  not  be  forfrotten  that  in  the 
oration  Pro  Otecina^  it  is  one  of  Cicero's  objects  to 
prove  that  his  client  bad  the  rights  of  a  RooMUl 
citiaea ;  aod  in  tbo  oiatioo  Pro  Domo^  to  prove 
that  he  himself  had  not  been  an  ezsul,  though  he 
waa  interdicted  from  lire  and  water  within  400 
miles  of  Rome.  (Ck.  Ad  Attic  ui.  4)  Now,  aa 
CicovD  had  haen  ftaladkled  fboai  fin  and  wirteiv 
and  OS  he  evaded  the  penalty,  to  use  his  own  words 
{Pm  Cwcimi  c.  «14),  by  guing  beyond  the  limits, 
he  could  only  escape  the  consequences,  namdf^ 
exsilium,  either  by  relying  on  the  fact  of  his  not 
being  received  as  a  ciiiscn  into  another  state,  or  by 
alleging  the  ill^^ity  of  the  proceedings  against 
hiau  Bot  tha  lattor  ia  the  groond  on  which  ha 
mnm  to  nanntahi  hn  ease  m  dm  Pro  Domo:  ha 
allegt-s  that  he  vas  nindi^  the  subject  of  a  privi- 
legium,  without  liavuig  been  lirxt  condemned  in  a 
judidum  (c  17). 

In  the  earlier  republican  period,  a  Roman 
citiien  might  have  a  right  to  go  into  exsilium  to 
another  itatc^  or  a  citiaen  of  another  state  might 
have  a  light  to  go  into  exsilium  at  Rotne,  by  virtaa 
of  certain  isopolitical  relations  existing  between 
such  sLiUe  and  Itome.  This  right  was  <  ;>i  l  i  jus 
exulandi  with  reference  to  the  state  to  which  the 
pooon  came ;  with  retpoet  to  hb  own  stale  which 
he  left,  ho  was  exul,  and  his  c-i'iditinii  was  ex- 
silium :  with  respect  to  the  stato  which  be  eu- 
tered,  be  was  imjmliniu*  ;  and  at  RaaM  ha  ni%ht 
attach  himself  (o/tfJiinm  se)  to  a  quasi  patronus,  a 
rehition&hip  which  gave  rise  to  qucitiuus  involving 
the  jus  applicationis. 

The  oooteaco  of  aqnaa  at  %nii»  to  which 
Ciotto  adds  (Pro  DoaM,  t.  80)  toeti  btordietio 
(comp.  Plut.  ^f^lriHJ),  c.  29),  was  o<4uivalent  to 
the  deprivation  of  the  chiet  necessaries  of  lite,  and 
iu  eifixt  was  to  incapacitate  a  person  from  exer- 
cising the  rights  of  a  citixcn  within  the  limits  which 
the  sentence  comprijied.  Supposing  it  to  be  true, 
that  no  Roman  citiien  ooold  in  direct  terms  be  de> 
prived  of  his  civitas,  it  requires  but  littla  kaov> 
ledge  of  the  history  of  Roman  jurispradenea  to 
pei-ceive  tliat  a  way  would  readily  be  di«<^tjv<Ted 
of  doing  that  indixoetlj  which  could  not  be  done 
directly}  and  saeh,  hi  fiM, wao  the  aqaae  et  ^ia 
interdictio.  The  nK'ttnintr  rf  thr  srntnicr  (if  aqoaa 
el  igiiis  interdictio  is  clear  when  we  consider  the 
symbolical  meaning  of  the  aqua  at  %nis.  Tba 
bride,  on  the  day  of  her  marriage,  was  received  by 
her  husband  with  fire  and  water  (Dig.  34.  tit  1. 
g.  GG),  which  were  symbolical  of  his  taking  her 
under  his  protection  and  siutcntation.  Varro  (/>• 
LtHff,  Lot.  iv.)  gtrea  a  diifiMant  esplanatkm  of 
the  synilHilic.ll  meaning  of  a<jiiae  et  ijiii-i  in  thi 
marriige  ocr.moay : — A^uasei  igms  (.according  to 
the  oapwiiion  of  FooIm)  mmt  dm  thmmM  fnao 
humnn'T^T!  ritam  mojrime  cmtinrnt.  The  sentence 
of  mtcrdict  was  either  pruuouuced  in  a  judicium, 
or  it  WW  tha  Mh)oet  orale^  Tha  paniihiwit 

*  Thia  word  appeata,  hj  its  temunation  oma, 

to  denote  a  person  who  wan  one  of  a  cla«s,  like  the 
word  Itimriittm.  The  prehx  tii  appears  to  be  the 
correlative  of  e«  in  erml^  and  the  remaining  port 
tmif  i»  jrabritjy  tabtod  toaof  in  laoBfa  and  safeaaiL 
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waa  inflicted  Sac  Tarioiu  Crimea,  aa  m«  pnUiea^ 
|)Wfflftii  wm^tm^  Ac    Tile  Las  JdIw  dt  «j 

pmUica  el  privata  applind,  among  t^thrr  c.wn,  to 
any  person rtoepertt,  cfJattrU,  tenueni,  the  inter- 
dicted peflMtt  (Planlu.s^  SnU.  Ueeept.  ed.  Schulting)  ; 
and  there  wm  a  dauae  to  this  ttSect  in  tbt  lex  of 
Clodiua,  by  which  Cieeto  waa  bindahed. 

The  sentence  of  the  interdict,  which  in  the 
time  of  the  Antoninea  anu  accompanied  with  the 
\tm  of  eidaenahip  (Oaioa,  i  90),  cooM  haidl  j  hare 
had  any  other  effect  in  the  time  of  Cicem  It 
mar  be  true  that  exsilium,  that  ia,  the  cliange  ot 
>'</'i<!n,  or  gmmd,  waa  not  fal  direct  term*  included 
in  the  sentence  of  amtat  et  igmit  inUrdidio:  the 
pemon  might  stay  if  he  liked,  and  submit  to  the 
penalty  of  being  an  outcnst,  and  Ix-ing  incaj>aciuitfd 
from  doinig  aaj  legal  act.  Indeed,  it  ia  not  easy 
to  coimiTo  tMt  ianUkamt  cm  exbt  in  any  atate, 
except  such  state  has  distant  pooaessions  nf  itfi  fv;\m 
to  which  the  dfender  can  be  aent  Thus  baiiish- 
aent  n«  a  pL-nalty  did  notoxiBl  in  the  old  Ea^lkh 
law.  ii  i«of)olitical  relations  existed  betwe«i 

Rome  and  nnoiner  state,  exsilium  might  be  the 
fmTilege  of  an  oflTender.  Cicero  mijrht  then  truly 
mj  that  BuiHani  was  not  ft  MaiMmeat,  taut  a 
mode  of  evadhi^  poniahnent  (Fr»  ChiHto)  ;  and 

thi<i  is  qui'c  l;i>i; -i>^.t>-TU  with  the  intfTrlift  ri 
punishment,  and  having  for  its  object  the  exitiiiuni. 
AccoidiB^  to  NiabBlv,  the  fiiieMlel  waa  inteiided 

to  ]  rov(-nt  a  person,  who  had  Wo'^n;'*  nn  -  rual,  from 
rttumtry  to  lionte  and  resuming  his  citiaenship, 
and  the  interdict  waa  taken  off  when  an  exsul  was 
mailed.  Farther,  Niebahr  asserts,  that  they  who 
aettled  in  an  unprivileged  place  (one  that  waa  not 
in  an  isopolitical  connection  w);!i  R  iin  )  needed  a 
decTCO  of  the  people^  dedihng  that  their  aettle- 
ment  eloold  operate  a*  a  lepi  fniHnn.  And 
this  aaaerdon  is  snpr.r, rt<-'d  Viv  n  single  passage  in 
Li^y  (xxvi  S),  Irom  which  il  Mppears  that  it  was 
declared  by  a  plebiscitcm,  that  C.  Fubiiw,  by 
going  intn  exile  (fjvlatttm)  to  Tarquinii,  which 
was  a  municipium  (/'ro  Caetin.  c.  4),  was  Icgallj 
in  exile. 

Niebahr  aaaerta  llMl  Cieov  b«d  not  kot  the 

emtas  by  the  lirterMet;  Imt  Cfeem  (^1^  itfdf&Hi 

*23)  by  impli<  itioTi  admits  that  he  had  lost  his 
ciTitaa  and  his  ordo,  iboosh  in  the  Oratio  J'ro 
ZtoaaolMdenieotlMtlMlMdkMthbeiThM.  And 
the  grounfi  on  which  he  mamly  attempted  to  sup- 
port his  case  that  the  lex  by  which  be  was 
interdicted,  waa  m  fact  no  lex,  but  a  proceeding 
altogether  irregnlar.  Ckero  VM  ratoied  by  a  lex 
Centoriam.   (  Ad  Attie.  it.  I.)  [B.  Ji.] 

BXTlJ^PHX.  [fl.\Ri;sPKX.] 

EXTKAOKDlNA'Rli.  LEz»ciTt78,  p. 
497,  kj 


F. 

FABRT,  are  workjncm  who  make  any  thing  out 
of  bard  materials,  aa  /abri  tignarn^  carpenters, 
fibri  ^mwrU,  anaihM,  dee.  The  diffei«nt  trades 
wera  dhrlded  by  Nmm  (Ploi  Mnna,  17)  into 
nine  cotlegta,  whii  'i  ci  iTi  Hi  ond  to  our  companies 
or  gnftlA  In  the  constitution  of  Serritu  Toliioa, 
tile  /UM  UgmmrU  iwhtmns^  OrelH,  Inierip.  ffO, 
417,  3fT*>0.  Am^,  lOBft.  4184>and  xhc  f  ibriaemrii 
or  fermru  (xoAtoTKirot)  were  forme-d  into  two 
centuries,  which  wore  cilled  the  ccnturiae /dbrum^ 
and  notyWrormn.  (CicM^dfi.)  TJie/didnot 


belong  to  any  of  the  five  classes  into  which  Berviua 
divided  the  people  ;  bat  the  /ufrn'  tign.  probably 
voted  witli  the  first  chiu,  and  the  fahri  aer.  with 
the  wcond.  Liry  (i.  4.{)  and  Dionysiu*  (vii.  55>) 
name  h«)th  the  centuries  together:  the  former  saya 
that  they  voted  with  the  first  class ;  the  latter, 
that  tliey  iwted  with  tlie  second*  C?ieito  (^Dt 
ii.  nuirir-j  oiilv  urif-  i  riitiirv  of  fnbri,  which  he 
aays  voted  with  tlM  first  class  ;  but  as  he  adds  the 
wofd  Hgmoriomm^  be  mat  bare  recogniMd  the 
existence  of  thr  s>  rond  century,  which  we  suppose 
to  have  roted  with  the  aeoond  ciass.  (OiHtlii^, 
Geteh,  der  Him.  Stanf.  pi  949.) 

The  fabri  in  the  army  were  under  the  oominand 
of  an  officer  called  pm^fMiiu  fabrum.  (Ch«.  aj*. 
(Sc.  ad  Ati.  ix.  8,  IlrU'  l  „^  i.  '24  ;  \"i  u  t.  .i.  1  1.) 
It  haa  been  aoj^KiBed  by  some  modem  writers  that 
there  was  a  pnMfeetOi  flriiHtan  nttnehad  to  eneh 
!  n  ;  n  id  this  may  have  been  the  case.  No  genuine 
in»criptions  however,  contain  the  title  of  piaefiectiu 
fisbHbn  with  the  name  of  ft  legion  added  to  it. 
There  w«t»  also  civil  mngistrates  at  Rome  and  in 
the  nnmicipsd  towns,  called  praefccti  fabrum  ;  but 
we  know  nothing  respecting  them  beyond  their 
name.  Tbua  wo  find  in  Gntter,  Pnaar.  Fam. 
IUmiaw  (497.  7),  VKMvnena  Fann.  Cau. 
C-'A.x  9.1  The  subject  of  the  pnu'fecti  fahrftm  is 
discuaaed  with  great  accoracy  in  a  letter  of  Ha§«i- 
boehio,  mblUMd  bj  Oidli  (/«Mn^  Toi  H, 
p.  95,  Ac). 

FA'BULA.  [CowoaniA.] 

PACTI(yNB8  AURIOAOIUM,  {CuuiV, 
p.  287.] 

FALA'RICA.  [HAtTA.l 

FALSA'RIUS.   [  Falsi  M.] 

PAL8UM.  The  oldest  legulatiTe  proviaion  at 
Rome  againat  Vblnnn  waa  that  of  the  Twdlee 
Tables  nganif*t  false  testimony  (Oell.  xx.  1)  ;  but 
there  were  trials  for  giving  false  testimony  before 
the  enactment  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  (Lir.  iiL 
24,  Sic.)  The  next  legislatini  Falsum,  so  far 
as  we  know,  was  a  Lex  Conn  lia,  passed  in  the 
time  of  the  IMctator  SlUh^  which  Cicero  also  calls 
testaraentarin  and  nomaria  (/»  Kerr.  ii.  lib.  1. 
c.  42),  with  refinenee  to  tbe  erinea  whieb  it  waa 
the  I  I  ji  ct  of  the  law  to  ]  :iiii>h.  The  offence  was 
a  Crimen  Publicum.  The  provisions  of  this  lex 
are  stated  by  Pholaa  (Smit.  IttetpL  r.  2\  ed. 
Ber!.),  who  also  entitlea  it  Lex  Cornelia  testa^ 
montaria,  to  apply  to  any  person  **  qui  teetamentam 
quodvc  aliud  instrumenttmi  fiilsum  sciens  dolo 
malo  scripserit,  recitaverit,  subjecerit,  auppresscrit, 
amoTcrit,  resignaverit,  deleverit,"  Ac  The  punish* 
ment  was  deportatio  in  insulam  (at  least  when 
Paulua  wrote)  for  the  **  honeatiorea  aad  the  miaea 
ereracttzien  Ibr  th«  ^bmnilieiw.**  In  plaeo  of 
deportatio,  the  law  probably  contained  the  punish- 
ment of  the  interdictio  aquae  et  ignis.  Atxording 
to  Paulus  the  law  applied  to  any  instrument  as 
well  as  a  will,  and  to  the  adulteration  of  -jnli?  mid 
silver  coin,  or  refusing  to  accept  iu  payment  ge- 
nuine coin  stamped  with  the  head  of  the  princeps. 
But  it  appeua  finsm  Ulpian  (sub  titolo  do  poena 
Icgis  Oonielbie  testamentariae)  that  tbeee  wen 
subsequent  additions  made  to  the  Lex  Cornelia 
{Afos.  et  Bom.  Leg.  VotL  tit.  8.  a.  7)  by  Tarioiia 
teoBtne^eaanlta.  (Tadt  Ami.  xiv.  40,  41.)  By 
a  senatus-consultum,  in  the  consulship  of  Statiliua 
and  Taurus,  the  penalties  of  the  law  were  extended 
to  the  case  of  other  than  testamentary  iostrumenta. 
It  ii  CBniertured  tbat,  for  the  cmialakip  of  dtstiliiift 
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and  Tnnnxs,  as  it  stand*  in  the  text  of  UlpiMi)  we 
should  read  Statilius  Taurus,  and  that  the  consnl- 
ship  of  T.  Suitiliits  Taurus  and  L.  Scribmilus  Libo 
(a.  d.  16)  i*  maaiit  A  Mbieqaeut  senatua-caa- 
•tdtoai,  in  the  fbartaanth  y«tf  of  TihemM,  extend 

the  pcnallie*  of  the  law  to  thosr  who  for  money 
Budcrtook  the  defence  of  a  (criminal  ■')  cause,  or  to 
imcDM  taitimonT ;  and  by  a  8cnatita<<onsultum, 
passed  between  the  datea  of  thoae  just  mentioned, 
conspiracies  for  the  ruin  of  innocent  persons  were 
comprised  within  the  proTisions  of  the  law.  An- 
other aoMtiit^aainltiiiii,  ptawd  A.Dt  26,  extended 
ihe  law  to  tboae  vbo  neaifod  nflnejr  toe  adiing, 
or  (zivinif,  or  not  pivin)^  toslinionj-.  Thore  were 
probably  other  Ic^ialativt:  proviiionB  for  tb«  pur- 
poae  of  checking  fraud.  In  the  tune  of  Nero  it 
wns  enactt'J  ag-aliist  fraudulent  pcrBon*  (/ti/*un'i), 
that  tabulae  or  written  contracts  should  be  piorccd 
with  holes,  and  a  triple  thread  p:iased  through  the 
holes,  in  addition  to  the  aigiMUu&  (SmC  Nm^ 
c  1 7  ;  compare  Pnohia,  5M.  BmpL  tit  9&. 
s.  ().)  In  ttu'  time  of  Ncni  it  wa«  also  provided 
that  the  fint  two  parts  (oeme)  of  a  will  should 
Imve  enl^  tlie  leatnloi^  aignatnre,  and  the  reauun- 
in;;  one  that  of  the  witnesses  ;  it  was  also  provided 
that  no  man  who  wrote  the  will  should  give  himself 
mlegney  in  it  The  provisions,  as  to  ndultonting 
money  and  refusing  to  take  legal  ooin  in  pajroeati 
were  also  made  by  senatus-consuHs  or  imperU 
constitutions.  Allusion  is  made  to  the  latter  hiw 
by  A  man  (EpicU  iii.  3).  It  appears  from  muaer- 
ous  postages  in  Um  Reonn  wtritan  that  the  oine 
of  fiilsum  in  all  its  forms  was  ver>'  cirri mon,  and 
especially  in  the  case  of  wills,  against  winch  Icgis- 
latire  enactments  are  a  feeble  sectirity.  (Heinecc 
^fmittffma  :  Rein,  Ikt*  Criminatrecht  tier  Horner^ 
where  the  subject  is  fully  diatusaed.)     [G.  L.] 

FALX,  dim.  FALCULA  i&f»ni,  Spcirafov, 
foet.  Spfwdtni,  dim,  S^WTdytoy) ,  a  sickle ;  a  scythe ; 
•  pruning-knifc,  or  pnming-hook ;  a  bill ;  a  fol- 
chion  ;  a  halbt  rt 

As  CuLTSfi  denoted  a  knife  with  one  straight 
edge,  **  fidx  signified  mqr  nnOar  inatnunent,  the 
»ir_''r  trljre  of  which  was  curved.  (Apinavoy  ti/- 
jtoftirtr,  Uoui.  Chi.  xviii.  3(J7  ;  cunxut  Jidces^  Virg, 
C«onf.  L  508  ;  curvamine  fulrU  acMoe,  Ovid,  Met. 
r'li.  227  ;  adunea /alee^  xiv.  628.)  By  additional 
epithets  the  various  uses  of  the  &lx  were  indicated, 
an<l  its  corresponding  varieties  in  form  and  size 
Thus  the  akkia,  beoMue  it  waa  used  by  teapcra, 
wtm  caUed  /btm  ausaorwi/  the  aeythe,  wliidi  waa 
employed  in  mowing  hay,  wag  called  /air  foenaria  ; 
the  pruning-knife  and  the  bill,  on  account  of  their 
use  in  dressing  vines,  as  well  as  in  hedging  and  in 
nUtin((  oiT  the  shoots  and  branches  of  trees,  were 
di.vtinguishcd  by  the  appellation  of  /itlx  puiaioria, 
viuiturin,  arboraria^  or  tihatica  (Cato,  De  Be  RtuL 
10,  U  }  PallwL  L  43  $  Colun.  iv.  25),  er  bjr  the 
diminntife  fidtmbt.  (Colttm.  xil  18.) 

A  rare  coin  published  by  Pellerin  (.^f/vf.  de  liob^ 
Par.  1762.  p.  208)  shows'  the  head  of  one  of  the 
Lngidae,  kia^  of  Bgjpt,  wearing  the  DiaOBMa, 
and  on  the  reverse  a  iDincattiqg  down  COm  with 
a  sickle.    (Sec  woodcUt.) 

The  lower  figure  in  the  same  woodcut  is  taken 
fttmi  the  MSS.  of  ColumeUa,  and  illaatratea  hia 
description  of  the  various  parts  of  the  fatm  OHWforM. 
(/>  lie  liust.  iv.  '25.  p.  ti  1 8,  ed.  Gesner.)  [CuLTSR.] 
The  curvature  in  the  fore  part  of  the  blade  ia  ex- 
pRaaed  by  Virgil  in  the  pbnie  pnmfmJkU. 
{Georg.  iL  421.)  Afttfr  ibo  icnond    a  fanack 
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by  the  proning-hoiA,  it  waa  often  smoothed,  aa 
in  aMdoitt  gardening,  by  the  chiaeL  (Cohiin* 
Aa  Jffer.  10.)    [OoLABEA.]   The  edge  of  tho 

fiilx  was  often  toothed  or  Berrat«'d  (apmji'  icap- 
XapHorra^  Hesiod,  TkMg.  174,  179  ;  dttUiemktta, 
Ceima.  De  R»  RmL  H.  21).  The  indispeoaablo 
process  nf  sharpening  theae  instnimi^r.tA  (Spyrrjy 
Xa^affffffU»r<u,  Hesiod,  Op.  673  ;  Sfnrrji'  fvKo^w^ 
rsoftryAi,  ApoU.  Rhod.  iii.  1M8)  was  effected  hf 
whetstones  which  the  Romans  obtained  from 
Crete  and  other  distant  places,  with  the  addition 
of  oil  or  water  which  the  mower  {/uenisfi)  car* 
ried  in  a  hum  upon  hie  thighi.  (Pin.  U.  sviii* 
67.) 

Numemos  as  vvn  the  uses  to  wliich  Uie  fSsLt 
was  applied  in  agriculture  and  hortieulton*  its 
emplo>-ment  in  battle  was  almost  equally  nriod, 
though  not  frf<|uent  The  Gi  1  [ii  were  noted 
for  its  use.  i^Ciaudiao,  2>e /.om^.  .^w.  i.  1 10.)  It 
was  the  weapon  with  which  Jupiter  wounded 
Typbon  (ApsUed.  L  6)  ;  with  which  Herculco 
slevtko  Letmacan  Hydra  (Eurip.  Lm,  191) ;  and 
with  which  Merctuy  cut  off  the  head  of  Argus 
ifidcato  amy  U  vid.  Mm,  i.  7 1 8  ;  W"  t^^auda^ 
Lueaa,  i&  M2-4I67X  Peneoiy  havii^  reeeivad 
the  same  weapon  from  Mercury,  or,  nccori~iiTic  to 
other  authorities,  from  Vulcan,  used  it  to  decnpi* 
tate  Medusa  and  to  slay  the  sea-monster.  (Apollod. 
il  4  ;  Emtosth,  Catatter.  22  ;  Ovid,  Met.  iv.  666, 
720,  727,  V,  69  ;  Brunck,  AmaL  iii  157.)  From 
the  passages  now  ret'errcd  to,  we  may  conclude  that 
the  ^chuui  wai  a  weapon  ef  tlie  most  remeto 
aatiqoi^ ;  that  it  vas  girt  tike  a  dagger  upon  iho 
waist  ;  that  it  li.  1 !  in  the  hajid  by  a  j^lmrt 
hilt ;  and  that,  as  it  was  \n  fact  a  dagger  or  ^iiarp- 
pomled  blade,  with  a  proper  Mx  prelecting  from 
one  side,  it  was  thnist  into  the  fleah  up  to  this 
lateral  curvature  (t-urro  tcna*  abdidit  katno).  In 
the  following  woodcut,  four  examples  are  selected 
from  worka  of  ancient  art  to  tUoatntta  its  form. 
One  ef  the  feor  eameee  liera  eo^ied  lepreeento 
Perseus  with  the  falchion  in  his  nght  hand,  and 
the  bead  of  Medusa  in  his  left.  The  two  smaller 
figures  are  heads  of  Saturn  with  the  fidx  in  ila 
original  form  ;  and  the  fourth  cameo,  representing 
the  same  divinity  at  full  length,  was  probably  en- 
graved in  Italy  at  a  later  period  than  the  Otket% 
Imt  earij  eiMMgh  to  prove  that  the  acytlia  waa  in 
we  amonf  the  Romans,  whilst  it  iHeetiatee 
adapU'ition  of  the  symbols  of  Saturn  (KftSvot  : 
$awx  /ci/cyer,  Ovid,  Fml.  v.  627,  ta  Ilnm,  216) 
for  the  purpose  of  nenKmifying  Time  (XpdiwtX. 
If  «a  auMgiaa  tka  an^on  whidi  haa  now  lieaii 
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detctibed  to  be  attached  to  the  end  of  a  pole,  it 
would  ■wnnifi  the  fom  and  he  applicaUe  to  all  the 

purposes  of  the  modem  halbert  Such  Tnust  have 
hfi-n  the  asxret  Julcati  used  by  the  lluiiiaiu  at 
the  sie^e  of  Ambracia.  ( Liv.  xxxTiii.  5  ;  compare 
Caes.  BeiL  Gail,  vii  22,  86  ;  Q.  Cart  it.  19.) 
Sometimes  the  irpn  head  was  so  large  as  to  be 
f;iatcncd,  instead  of  the  ran  "a  head,  to  a  wooden 
beam,  and  worked  by  men  ondcr  a  testudo. 
(Veget.  It.  U.) 

Lastlj,  the  Assyrians,  the  Persians,  the  Medes, 
and  the  STrians  in  Asia  (Xen.  C^frop,  tj.  1,  2, 
^nab.  i.  8  ;  Diod.  ii.  5,  xifii.  5S  {  Polvb.  v, 
63  ;  Q.  Cart.  ir.  9,  12,  13  ;  Cell  t.  5  ;  2  Mace 
xiii.  2  ;  Veget  iii,  24  ;  Lit.  xxxTii.  4 1 ),  and  the 
Gaals  and  Britons  in  Europe  [Covints],  made 
tlicmselTei  fonsidable  on  the  field  of  battle  bj  the 
«■«  of  cliariotat  wiA  scjthrs,  IhnU  at  right  angles 
(f  .'t  TrXiyioy)  to  the  axle  and  turned  downwards  ; 
or  iusertod  parallel  to  the  axle  into  the  felly  of  the 
wlwcl,  so  as  to  revolTp,  when  the  chariot  was 
ppot  in  motion,  with  more  than  thrice  the  velocity 
of  the  chariot  itself  ;  and  sometimes  also  projecting 
from  the  extremities  of  the  axle.  [J.  Y.] 

FAMI'LIA.  Thii  word  ttntfou  tho  wme 
elenent  m  **  tunidin,**  whfdi  is  said  to  be  th« 
same  as  the  Oscan  favud  nr /amel^  which  signified 
"semis."  The  conjecture  tliat  it  contains  the 
■me  dement  as  the  Greek  ifiiXla,  and  is  the 
same  as  6n  or  is  specious,  hut  somewhat  douht- 
fuL  In  its  widest  sense  Familia  €omprebend«  all 
that  it  subjected  to  the  will  of  an  tndiTidual,  who 
Ii  sol  juris,  both  fine  fmm,  ilaTes,  and  objacta 
of  property.  In  tbii  Mnae  ft  eorrcsponda  to  tiw 
Ureck  ohos  and  oIkio.  But  the  word  has  Tarious 
narrower  significations  ^familiae  — •  ajipellatio  et  in 
res  et  hi  persooas  didacitor.  Dig;  M,  tit  16.  a.  1 95. 
§  I).  In  the  third  kind  of  tpstamentarj'  disposi- 
tion mentioned  by  Caiiu  (ii.  102),  the  word 
*fianilia"  is  explained  by  th«  equiralent  '*patri- 
nMoinm;*'  and  the  person  who  reenred  the  familia 
fiwB  the  testator  (qui  a  testatore  familiam  ac- 
cipi<'1  nt  :n;incipio)  was  railed  familiae  emptor." 
And  in  the  formula  adopted  by  the  ''iamiliae 
emptor,**  when  1m  toolc  the  tettatoi^  ftmilm  by  a 
fictitious  sale,  his  words  T^-^r.  :  **  FamiHam  pc- 
cmuaiaqQe  taam  endo  mandatam  tutelam  custode- 

liithft  pMnM        TiralT*  TaUM  which  de> 


dares  that  in  dafiuilt  of  any  hen*  mM,  the  pro< 
pcrty  of  the  intestate  shall  go  to  next  ngnatus, 
the  word  "familia"  signifies  the  proj^rty  only  : 
'^Agnatus  jproximus  £guuliam  habeto."  In  the 
Mma  seetiao  in  which  Ulpian  (fVt^.  tit%  1) 
quotes  this  passage  from  the  Twelve  Tables,  he 
cxphiins  uguaii  tu  be  "cognati  virilis  sexws  per 
mares  descendcntcs  ejoadem  familiae^**  where  the 
wocd  huDilia  ***ooinprehends  only  pttiona.  (1Mb* 
50.  tit  1ft  a.  19« ;  10.  tit  2.) 

The  word  "  familia  "  sometimes  signifies  only 
**  persons,**  that  is,  all  those  who  are  in  the  power 
of  a  palnftmiliaa,  meh  his  ions  {JUii/amiIias\ 
daughters,  prandchildren,  and  slave?,  who  arc  strictly 
objtitu  uf  dominium,  but  are  also  iu  u  sense  objccta 
of  potestas.  In  ttiolhcr  mom  **  familia  **  tiipiiftea 
only  the  free  persons  who  we  in  the  power  of  a 
paterfamilias  ;  and,  in  a  more  extended  scnau  of 
thin  kind,  ail  those  who  are  agnati,  that  is,  all 
who  are  sprung  from  a  oommoa  anoertort  mmI 
woold  he  hi  his  power  if  he  were  Urfaig.  WiUi 
this  sense  of  familia  is  connected  the  status  ftuni^ 
liae,  by  virtue  of  which  a  person  belonged  to  a 
particular  familia,  and  thenbj  hid  »  capacity  for 
certain  rights  which  only  the  members  of  tho 
familia  could  claim.  A  {jersuu  who  changed  this 
status,  ceased  to  belong  to  the  fenulia,  and  roa- 
taincd  a  caoitis  diminatio  minima.  [Aoorrio; 
CAPtrr.]  Meroben  of  the  mme  family  wore 
**  familiiires  ;"  and  hence  faiiiiliaris  came  to  signifj- 
an  intiiuato  friend.  8laTcs  who  belonged  to  tho 
s:ime  familia  were  called,  with  respect  to  thli  M> 
lation,  fimil':t-f.',  Gcrienilly,  "  fumiliaria  **  might 
signify  any  tiang  relating  to  a  familia. 

Sometimes  familia  it  used  to  signify  onlj  the 
slaTcs  belonging  to  a  person  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  xit.  4, 
ad  Quint  /V.  ii.  6) ;  or  to  a  body  of  persons 
(societas),  in  which  sense  tliey  arc  snnietimcs  op- 
posed to  liberti  (Cic  Brut.  22),  where  the  true 
reading  is  **liberti."  (Cic  ad  Fim.  i  g.) 

The  word  familia  is  also  api)lied  (improperly)  to 
B«cu  of  philosophets,  and  to  a  body  of  gladiators :  in 
the  latter  mow  with  leoi  impvopriety.  In  a  seme 
still  less  exact,  it  is  sometimes  applied  to  signify  a 
living,  a  man's  means  of  bubsistence.  {'lex.JJeauiou, 
V.  1.  -dG.) 

A  patctfiunilias  and  a  materfamiltas  were  !»• 
•pcctivdy  a  Ronan  dtken  who  wae  sui  juris,  and 
his  wife  in  mana.  (Cic.  Top.  3 ;  corop.  Ulp.  Fruff. 
It.  1,  and  Dikking,  InttU.  I  pp.  217,229.)  A 
filiusEunilias  and  a  filiafiimilias  were  a  sou  and 
daughter  in  the  po-ror  of  n  paterfamilias.  The 
fainUia  of  a  patertaiuiliaj*,  in  its  widest  sense, 
comprehended  all  his  agnati ;  the  extent  of  w  hich 
term,  and  iti  Icg^l  import,  are  explabed  under 
OOOWATL  The  rebtion  of  fiunilia  and  gens  is 
explained  under  (U-.s-. 

The  notion  of  Fuuiilta  as  a  natural  relation  am- 
sisU  of  Marriage,  the  Patria  FMeitoi,  and  Cognado 
(kinship).  But  Positive  l^vr  can  fashion  other 
relations  after  the  trpe  of  thcso  natural  relations. 
Of  these  artificial  nunily  relations  the  Roman  law 
had  fire,  which  are  as  follow;  — (1)  Manus,  or 
the  strict  marriage  relation  between  the  hiuband 
and  wife  ;  ('2)  Servitus,  or  ti  c  j<  '„\tion  of  master 
and  slaTe  {  (3)  Patronatus,  or  the  relation  of 
forawr  mailer  to  Ihrmer  wive;  (4)  Manctpi! 
causa,  or  that  intermediate  state  between  sr  nitu 
and  Ubertos,  which  characterized  a  child  wiio  was 
nane^tod  by  his  father  [Emakcipatio]  ;  (5) 
Tntem  and  Cuatio,  the  origin  ai  which  ronst  ba 
<  t.  4 
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tiaMd  to  t1t«  Patria  Potos  uus.    ThoM  nfaliMa  •» 

IICAted  unHiT  tlu'ir  appropriate  heads. 

The  doctrine  of  reprcicntatjon,  as  applied  to  the 
acquiBilion  of  property,  is  connected  with  the  doc- 
trine of  the  i«iaUoM  *of  familia  ;  bat  being  limited 
with  rffercnce  to  ^teetai^  nmnns,  and  maacipiam, 
it  is  not  co-extensive  nor  iilmtiml  with  the  n-Ia- 
tlona  of  fiuuilia.  Lwal  capacity  is  also  roniurtcd 
with  the  te1atien»«f  iunilia,  thmt^'li  not  identical 
\vith,  hut  rather  distinct  frrun  ttu  in.  The  notions 
of  liheri  and  serri,  sui  juris  and  alieni,  are  com- 
pri.Hi'd  in  the  above-mentioned  reliitions  of  faniilia. 
The  distinctions  of  (3ves  Latini,  PeiMrini,  are 
entirely  unconnected  with  the  rvtationt  m  fhmilin. 
Some  of  the  reliiiii>ns  of  familin  have  no  effect  on 
Ifoal  capacity,  for  instance,  niarriue  as  such.  That 
ftmily  lelatiomhip  whkh  hai  an  faftiMMe  en  legal 
cHjMicity.  is  the  Patria  Potestas,  in  conn.ctii.n 
with  which  the  legal  incapacities  of  hliuafamilias, 
flliafinnilias,  and  a  wife  in  manu,  may  be  dhmC 
appropriately  considered.  (Savigny,  Sjfd^  det 
ht-titiiKti  Horn.  ReeJUtf  rol  i.  pp.  346,  Ac,  356,  Ac. 
vol.  ii.  Berlin,  1840 1  BBddqg*  AiMKMen,  vol.  i. 
p.  213,  Ac)      >  £0.  L.] 

FAMI'LrAl?  B11C?I«CDNDAB  ACTIO. 
Every  heres,  who  hri<l  full  power  of  disposition 
OTer  his  property,  was  entitled  to  a  division  of  the 
hereditaa,  unless  the  testator  had  declared,  or  the 
CO  henxles  had  apned,  that  it  should  remain  in 
common  for  a  fixi-<i  time.  The  division  eould  be 
made  by  agreement  among  the  eo-htn  lii  i<  ;  U\t  in 
case  they  could  not  agree,  the  division  was  made  bj 
a  judex.'  For  this  purpose  every  h«Ma  had  agunet 
each  of  his  civhcredes  an  actio  familiae  erciscundae, 
which,  like  the  actiooes  conununi  dividundo,  and 
fininm  regundomn,  wai  of  Um  ehaa  of  Mixtae 

Actiones,  or,  ns  they  were  sometimes  called,  Du- 

Stlicia  Jadicia,  because,  a*  in  the  familiiio  erviscundae 
udietVBl,caeh  bares  was  both  plaintiff  and  defend- 
ant (actor  and  reus);  though  he  who  brought  the 
iKiio  and  claimed  a  iudiciuM  (ad  ^icium  prwo- 
eatnt)  was  properly  the  actor.  A  hereN  either  ex 
fyftmiffitff  or  ab  iateatato,  might  bring  this  action. 
All  the  heredee  were  IMto  to  the  bonierttm  colbtio 
[BoNORtrM  Cdm.atio],  that  is,  bound  to  allow,  in 
taking  the  account  of  the  ^jronerty,  what  they  had 
iveelved  fma  the  teaUtor  m  his  lifetime,  as  part  of 
their  share  of  the  hereditaa,  at  l^t  so  lu  as  they 
hnd  been  enriched  by  such  donations. 

Tlii.t  action  was  given  by  the  Twelve  Tables. 
The  word  FamUia  here  tignifieji  the  •*  property," 
as  expbtined  in  the  previooa  ar^de^  and  la  equiva- 
lent to  heri 

The  mcaninff  and  origin  of  the  verb  ere,  iscere, 
or  ierti,  jjosMw  have  been  a  tubject  of  tome  dis- 
pute* It  is,  however,  certam  that  the  word  means 
^iYMiom"  (Dig.  10.  tit.  2 ;  Cic.  De  Orat.  I 
H6,  Pro  Oman,  c7;  Afai  MtL  ix.  pw210, 
Bipont)  CG.L.] 

FAMfVST  tlBBLLT.  CI<n^t'«>] 

FAM'M.  [Tkmpi.im.] 

FA'RREUM.  [Matkimonium.) 

FARTOH  («rwwHij),  wn»  aslave  who  fattened 
poultn,-.  (Colum.  vtii.  7  ;  Hor.  Sut.  ii.  3.  228  ; 
Plaut  True.  I  2.  11.)  Donatua  {ad  Tercnt.  Enn. 
ii.  2.  26)  sayi  Aal  the  wna  was  Kivt  ii  to  a 
maker  of  sausi^i  but  eenifan  Becko*,  GaUug, 
Tol.  ii.  p.  1 90. 

The  name  of  fitftores  or  crammers  nlso 
given  to  the  nomenclaiores,  who  accompanied  the 
candidatea  far  the  pobfie  oflcaa  at  RaoM^  and  gav* 


PASCE& 

them  the  nxunec  of  such  persona  at  tbqr  nigbk 
laaat.   (FeatWi  a. «.  Farletm,} 
FAS.  rFAwn ;  Jw.] 

F.ASCF.S,  were  rods  bound  in  the  form  of  a 
bundle,  and  containing  an  axo  {securit)  in  the 
middle,  %he  im  «f  which  projected  from  then. 
These  rods  were  carrit d  by  lictons  before  the  supe- 
rior magistrates  at  Home,  and  are  often  repreacnted 
on  the  reverse  of  consular  coins.  (Spanh.  ffe 
IMwM.  H  Un  Numim.  voL  iL  pp.  88»  91.)  The 
followinfl:  woodcuts  pive  the  iweraaa  of  fcw  ooo- 
mlar  <  nins  ;  in  the  first  of  which  we  see  the  lictoia 
carr>  ing  the  £uces  on  thair  shouldeti ;  in  the 
aeeond,  two  ftaeea,  and  between  than  a  selte 
curulis  ;  in  the  third,  two  fiasces  crowned,  with 
the  consul  standing  between  them  ;  and  in  the 
fourth,  thaMiM^a^fwitkM  oowm  aiamd  tba 


The  aezt  two  woodcuts*  which  are  taken  from 
dia  finwilar  cofaia  of  C  Narimma,  ewirtifai  in  ad> 

dition  to  the  Cnsccs — the  one  n  spicn  and  cadooaM^ 
and  the  other  a  spica,  canfaiceus,  and  prom. 


The  fasces  appear  to  have  been  usually  Wado  af 
bireb  (JktmUa^  ?lia.U.N.  zvi.  SO),  bat  ■OMatiaw 
alsooftbetirigB  aftha  efaa.   (PhmlJads.  iS.  S; 

29,  ii.  3.  74.)  They  are  said  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  Vetulonia,  a  city  of  Etruria.  (SiL  ItaL 
viii.  48.5  ;  compare  Liv.  i.  H.)  Twelve  wencaniad 
before  each  of  the  kings  by  twelve  licton  ;  and 
on  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  one  of  the  con- 
suls was  preceded  by  twelve  lictors  with  the  fasces 
and  eeeurea.  and  the  other  bv  the  aame  number 
of  lietocB  witb  the  Ibacea  only,  er,  aecotding  ta 
some  accounts,  witb  crowns  round  them.  (Dionys. 
V.  2.)  But  P.  Valeriua  Publicola,  who  gave  to 
tha  |M|^  tba  i^bt  af  pmoaiti%  ardafaad  that 
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the  iecares  should  be  removed  Jrnm  the  fasces,  and 
Allowed  only  one  of  the  eoOMils  to  be  preceded  by 
the  licton  while  thej  w«ie  at  Rome.  ((^  J» 
Hep.  il  31  ;  Valer.  Max.  ir.  ).  %  I.)  The  other 
con«ul  was  attended  only  by  a  siii)jle  accciisua 
[  AocsNSt's}.  When  they  were  out  of  Home,  and 
at  tlie  head  of  th«  amy,  each  ©f  tha  aanmla  re- 
tained the  nxf  in  th«*  fiiscc*,  and  was  proccdwi  by 
bia  own  iicturv.  (Dionyt.  r.  ly  i  Liv.  xxir. 
xxviiL  27.) 

When  the  deceniTiri  were  first  appointed,  the 
fnjscee  were  only  carried  before  the  one  who  pre- 
sided for  the  day  (Liv.  iii.  3;i)  ;  and  it  was  not 
till  the  Koood  decemvirate,  when  ther  began  to 
■et  bk  ft  tyvamikal  maiuMr,  thai  the  uaem  with 


the  axe  were  carrii'd  before  each  of  the  tf  n.  (Liv. 
iiL  36.)  The  fasces  aud  secures  were,  however, 
cairied  before  tile  dictator  even  in  the  city  (Lir. 
ti.  IB):  he  \(-ns  preceded  by  2-4  lict(«%  and  the 
xoag Liter  c«|uiturn  by  six. 

The  praetors  were  preceded  in  the  city  by  two 
Ikton  with  the  ihacee  (Ceneetin.  Die  NataL 
24  •  Cleu  Agrar.  il  84) ;  hnt  oat  of  Reme  and  at 
the  head  of  an  nrmy  1  y  mv,  wiih  the  faiccn  and 
aecures,  w^beace  lliey  are  called  by  the  Ureek 
writers  rrptgrrrfoX  i{o»«A^<f ei».  ( Appian,  Syr.  1 A ; 


Polyb. 


?4.  §  6-,  iii.  40.  §  9,  lOfi.  §  G.)  The 


prooMuuls  also  were  allowed,  m  the  time  of  Ulpian, 
aixfrMca.  (Dig.  I.  tit  16.  a.  14.)  The  tribunes 
of  the  pleba»  the  tedilea  and  qi]Metor%  had  oo 
Hcton  in  die  chy  (Pl«l  Qweaf.  Abes.  Si  }  GelL 

xiii.  J2)  ;  but  in  the  provinces  t'l  ;  lat'^tors  were 
peraiitted  to  hare  the  £Mces.  (Ciu  tro  PUme. 
41.) 

The  lirtAni  mrricd  the  faeces  on  their  shoulders, 
as  I*  set* n  in  the  cum  of  Bnatai  given  above  ;  and 
when  nn  inferior  roagietMie  met  one  who  was 
higher  in  rank,  the  lictors  lowered  their  &sccs  to 
him.  This  was  done  by  Valerias  Publieola,  when 
he  addres-sed  the  people  (Cic.  <ie  Ifrp.  v.  '61  ;  Jwv. 
ii.  7  i  Valer.  Max.  iv.  1.  §  1)  (  and  hence  came 
the  wtpWMieit  udmiiiere  fium  in  the  mom  of  !• 
ji'  Iil,  to  cooftM  OM^  eelf  iaftffnc  tewwllMr.  (Gk 

'hmi.  6.) 

When  %  general  had  gamed  •  vletory,  and  had 
liei  n  saluted  as  Imperator  by  hu  soldim,  his 
fiistta  were  always  crowned  with  UoreL  (Cic  ad 
Att.  riii.  &  f  d^/Nsb  L  S8 1  €ia&  BdL  Cfo. 
ia.  71.) 

FASCIA  (TMffa),  dim.  7ASCI0LA,  •  tend 

or  fillet  of  cloth,  worn,  1.  roimd  the  head  n  ;  ;i 
owiga  of  ro^-alty  (Sueton.  JaL  79)  [Diadr.ma  ; 
wwMCttt  to  Fa&x}:  2.  by  women  over  the  breast 
(Ovid,  A"  Ari.  Amal,  iii  *M'l  ;  Pmpert.  iv.  10. 
49  ;  Foucia  ractorulia^  JSIart  xiv.  134)  [Stko- 
MltW] ;  9,  round  the  legs  and  feet,  especially 
bgr  tmoen  (aee  the  woodcnt  nnder  the  article 
Lrmta).    dcen  reproached  Clodiae  Ibr  wearing 

fasciae  upon  his  feet,  and  the  CiJiintica,  a  female 
ocnament,  upon  hie  head  (op.  Ncm,  Mare.  xiv.  2). 
Alkerwttdli^  when  die  toga  had  ftBen  hMb  dimee, 
and  the  shorter  polliam  waa  woni  in  its  stead, 
so  that  the  l<'f^«  were  naked  and  txfoacd^  J'asciae 
ermralet  became  common  even  with  the  male  sex. 
(Hon  Sat.  ii.  3.  255  ;  VaL  Max.  vi.  2. 1 7  :  Grat 
Cyteg.  338.)  The  emperor  Alexander  ScTents 
(Lnmprid.  AUjr.  Srv.  40)  alwajT  nsed  them,  even 
althoogh,  when  in  town,  he  wore  the  toga»  (^uin- 

Aat  the  adepCien 
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by  men  (Val.  Max./.  c.  ;  Phacd.  v.  7.  3i),  were  a 
sign  of  extraordinary  relinement  in  dreu :  the 
flkode  «f  cleaning  than  was  by  nibliiiitr  them  with 
a  white  tenadovs  earth,  resemMui^  t.ur  pipe-clay 
(/"  >  ■  ;  rninhie,  Cic  ad  Alt.  ii.  .5).  The  finer 
£a*ciae,  worn  by  ladies,  were  purple.  (Cic  d* 
Hmnup.  lietp.  91.)  The  handi^fee  wettnd  aheot 
the  legs,  as  shown  in  the  illuniinntionn  of  ancient 
MSS.,  prove  that  the  RoiriAU  uso^c  wan  ^enenUly 
adopted  in  Europe  during  the  middle  ag«-8. 

On  the  use  of  fasciae  in  the  nursing  of  children 
(Plant.  Tmc  y.  13)  see  iHCimABVLA.    [J.  Y.] 

F.\  .SC'IA  (raivia),  in  an"liite<:tnre,  gitfiiities  (by 
an  obvious  analogy  with  the  ordinary  mmuing  of 
the  wo(d)  any  long  flat  fOHhee  «P  wwd,  stone,  or 
marble,  sucli  as  the  b«ind  which  divides  the  archi- 
trave iruQi  the  friese  in  the  Doric  order,  and  the 
surfiices  into  which  the  architrave  it»elf  is  divided 
in  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders.  (See  Epistt- 
I.IUM,  and  the  enta  under  Coli;mna.)     [P.  S.] 

FA  SCINU.M  (3<««"fa*'ia),  fascination,  enchant- 
ment. The  belief  that  aome  peiaaiw  had  the 
power  «f  bjuring  odien  hj  th^  loolci,  wae  as 
prevalent  among  the  Grf  Vii  nnd  Romans  as  it  i« 
among  the  superstitious  m  modem  times.  The 
^9tt\phs  fidffKtwot^  or  evil  eye,  is  frequently  men- 
tioned by  ancient  writers.  (Alciphr.  Ep.  i.  l.*)  ; 
Heliod.  Aeikiop.  iiL  7 ;  coiopoiu  Pliii.  //.  N.  vii.  2.) 
Plutarch,  in  his  Symposium  (r.  7),  has  ft  MpuftM 
chnpCer  9*fA  r&w  Ka-mimmiivw  Xrf0^dnti\  md 
/Bdmt(verfx«u' of^ctA^.  The  erfl  eye  was  sup- 
posed to  injure  children  partiml  uf ,  I  mt  mmc- 
times  cattle  abo ;  wheoee  Vii;gil  i^Ed,  iii.  103) 
«y% 

**  NMchi  qma  tenem  ondoi  nilu  faidiiiit  •gmm.'* 

Variou  amulettf  irare  used  to  avert  the  tnflwMt 
of  th«  eril  wj*.  The  most  common  of  tbeee  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  phallus,  called  by  the 

Koinans  fawinnm,  which  was  hnng  round  the 
necks  of  children  {tmrpietUn  ret,  Varr.  DeUmg.  Lai. 
viL  07,  ed.  MliUerX  FBny  {R.  M  xn.  19.  f  1) 
also  say?;  th,u  Safyn'cn  giijnn^  by  which  he  means 
the  phuJlus,  were  placed  in  gardens  and  on  hearths 
as  a  protection  against  the  fascinations  of  the 
envious  ;  and  we  learn  firom  Pollux  (viii.  1 1 B) 
that  smiths  were  accustomed  to  place  the  same 
fitrures  before  their  forges  with  the  same  design. 

Sometimeo  other  ohjct^  were  emoloyed  Sac  mm 
purpoee^    Pelebtifttw  ii  Mdd  to  nave  hmg  the 

tigiirc  of  a  kind  of  gra»*hopp.  r  before  the  Acro- 
polis as  a  preeerrative  against  fascination.  (Uesych. 
«.  V.  Karcix4l'V.) 

Another  comTnon  mode  of  avertinjj  fascination 
was  by  spitting  into  tlit-  folds  of  one's  own  dress.  ' 
(Tbeocr.  vi  39  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxviii.  7  ;  Ludft^ 
Nmrig,  lA.      iiL  p.  2^9,  ed.  Raits.) 

Acee(dhi((  to  PHny  {H.  M  xxriil  7),  FaecintMi 
wsv  ii\>-  n;iiii.'  of  a  l'i  h!,  who  was  won«hipjK"d  among 
the  Homau  sacra  bv  the  Vestal  virgins,  aitd  was 
phaed  oder  the  ehariot  of  those  who  triumphed 
as  A  protection  apainst  fierirnti  n  ;  by  vhich  he 
mesins  in  all  probalnlity  that  the  jhallus  was 
frfaced  ondor  the  chariot.  (MOller,  ArrhdoL^ 
Kutut,  §  436.  1,  2  ;  Bottiger,  Klem.  ikkr.  iii. 
p.  II 1  J  Becker,  rWiJMs»,  vol.  ii,  pp.  10,<»,  291.) 
FASTI.  hijiii:"'  -  iivine  law:  the  ej  itii rt 

_  /Mtm  is  properly  applied  to  anything  in  aoourdono) 
of  I  with  dMae  law,  and  hence  those  days  upon  which 
■m  '  b'jpil  btisines"!  mii  ht,  without  impiety  (.ni"  yui,-u'<>)^ 


tHjan,  nwertheleea, 

them  couli'!  utiIv  he  dciT^ed 

health.    {JmaL^Qr.  xL  3.)     White  Wwe,  wum  |  be  tnMUacUd  betore  the  praetor,  were  t«vtuucall/ 
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denominated  fiui^  dUi,  L  e.  lairfij  d'l^.  V'arro 
■nd  FeitiM  d«riTO>SHliiff  tfnetly  from /an  (Varr. 

<fr  TAtuj.  Lot.  vi.  '2  ;  FcttuA,  «,  r.  Fufti),  while 
Ovid  {Fatt.  u  47)  tuay  be  quoted  in  support  of 
cither  etymology. 

The  Bocred  books  in  which  the /iisti  dka  of  the 
year  were  marked,  were  themselves  denominated 
faati;  the  temi,  liowcyer,  was  employed  in  an  ex- 
tended aoiM  to  d«Qota  r^giMen  of  Tariow  descrip- 
ttens,  and  nMiqr  nittakM  uiMii  uaong  oom- 
mfiiUlors  from  confounilint,'  fiwti  of  differi'in  kiiiil*. 
It  will  be  uteful,  tlierctwre,  to  consider  •eporalely 
tba  two  great  divisions,  which  have  been  distin- 
pii<;hed  as  /mix/i  .S<;.ti  or  Fnati  K^imdorwi^  and 
Fasii  Atttmie*  or  Fasti  Ilistorki, 

I.  Fasti  Sacri  or  Kalkndarbs.  For  neuly 
fan  oentoxiet  Mid  •  half  after  tbe  foundation  of 
die  cHf  a  koowledfe  «f  tlw  eaUodar  was  pnmesed 

exclii.'^ively  liy  tho  prii  sta.  One  of  th<?  pontificru 
r^ularijr  proclaimed  the  appearance  of  the  new 
iBoeii,  and  at  the  laroe  time  announced  the  period 
■which  would  intervene  li«"twfeii  ihs  Kn'  iids  ami 
the  Nuues.  On  the  Nones  the  comiuy  (veople 
assembled  for  the  j^urpose  of  learning  from  the  Rex 
tiaeranm  tbe  vanooa  fiestivab  to  be  celebrated 
during  the  month,  and  the  days  on  which  they 
would  fall.  (Macroh.  i.  1.5.)  In  like  ni.innor  all 
who  wished  to  go  to  law  were  obliged  to  inquire  of 
the  ftiirflagad  tew  on  wfcat  day  ibe^  »^1it  bring 
thf-r  suit,  and  received  the  rrply  ns  if  from  lips 
of  an  astrolager.  (Cic.  Fro  Muirn.  1 1.;  The  whole 
of  this  lore,  so  long  a  taam  of  power  and  profit, 
and  therefore  jealously  enveloped  in  mystery,  was 
at  length  made  public  by  a  certain  Cn,  Flavins, 
Fcrihe  to  App.  Claudius  Caeeaa  (Li v.  ix.  4h'  ; 
Plio.  H.  M  xxxiiL  1  i  OeU.  vi.  9 ;  Val.  Max.  ii. 
5),  wIm^  baving  gained  aeesM  to  the  poniificnt 
books,  copied  out  all  the  roi|tiislte  infomiation,  and 
exhibited  it  in  the  forum  fur  the  use  of  the  people 
at  laiga  Fl«n  M»  tine  forward  cnch  tables  be- 
mme  common,  and  were  known  hr  the  name  of 
Fiisii.  They  usually  contaiutd  an  enumeration  of 
the  months  and  days  of  the  year ;  the  Nones,  Ides, 
Nundinae,  Dki  Fasti,  Nefasti,  Comttialett  Atri, 
ft&  [CALsmAmiVM].  to|Brether  wldi  tiw  diffinvnt 
festival.*,  were  marked  in  tli  ir  [  roper  placf:  :  i)^- 
tronomical  obeervations  on  tbe  risings  and  settings 
of  tke  fiaad  ttua,  and  tiia  «oiiUB«aoMacBt  of  tbe 
seasons  were  frequentlr  inserted,  and  soniettmes 
brief  notices  annexed  regarding  the  introduction 
and  ngaification  of  certain  rites,  the  dedication  of 
tanplMf  ^^"10^  Tietoriea,  and  terrible  dimisterfL 
In  later  timee  it  became  common  to  pay  homnire 
to  the  njcnihers  of  the  imperial  family  by  noting 
down  their  exploits  and  honoon  in  the  calendar,  a 
ipeeiia  of  flatteiy  witk  wUeh  Antonina  ii  eharged 
by  Cicero  (i>Ailiyw  iL  M.  8ea  alM  Tkdt.  ^<m. 
i.  15). 

It  will  be  flaan  ft«m  tlia  above  deacription  tint 
these  /tuU  doady  resembled  a  modem  almanac 
{Fattofum  Ubri  apptUamtur  MiuM  anni  detcriptio. 

Fi  stii«)  ;  and  the  ceiehratf^d  work  of  Ovid  may  be 
eoiuidered  as  a  poetical  Y«ar-book  or  Qmpmnon 
M»  HU  Ahmmae,  having  been  eompoaed  to  ittaatrate 
the  Fasti  pnhli^hed  liy  Julius  Caesar,  who  re- 
modelled the  llonmn  year.  All  the  more  remark- 
able epochs  are  examined  in  succession,  the  origin 
of  the  different  festivals  explnimd,  the  various 
ceremonies  described,  the  legends  connected  with 
the  principal  constellations  narrated,  and  many 
cttriona  diacoMiflna  iaterwov«Q  opon  anlgaelB  ifluly 
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to  prove  tnta<tttintg  to  his  countiymen  ;  the  whole 
being  aeaaooad  with  fteqneut  dlnaiMa  to  Aa 

glories  of  the  Julian  line. 

Severn!  specimens  of fattit  more  or  less  perfect, 
on  stone  and  marble,  hare  beoi  diaoorcaad  at  difr 
f?rent  ttTiie^  in  di^erent  places,  none  of  them,  how- 
ever, older  than  the  age  of  Augustus.  The  moet 
remarkable,  though  one  of  the  least  entire,  is  that 
known  aa  tlie  dTa^sadarMM  /'mwifiwwai  or  FmtU 
Verriatd.  fihietoniiii,  in  h»  abort  trea^  on  di^ 
tiMf.'  --tir  1  pnunniarians,  tells  us  that  a  statue  of 
Verrius  Flaccus,  preceptor  to  the  gnuidsona  of 
Augurs,  stood  in  tba  lowar  part  of  tha  fmm 
of  his  native  town,  Praenestc,  opposite  to  the 
on  which  he  had  exhiliitcd  to  public 
riew  the  fiuti,  arranged  by  himself,  and  engraved 
on  naiiile  idaba.  In  tha  jaar  1770  the  renaina 
of  a  enadar  bnildniff  wen  diauivaiad  m  iba  nn> 
mediate  vicinity  llio  modem  Palestrina,  ta- 
g<;ther  with  several  fragments  of  marble  tablets^ 
which  were  soon  reeogniaed  as  forming  part  of  an 
ancient  rah  ndar  ;  and  upon  further  examination 
no  doubt  wail  entertained  by  the  learned  that 
these  were  the  very  fiisti  of  Vaniu  described 
Suetoniits.  An  Italian  antiquary,  nainod  Fegfau, 
continued  the  excavations,  collected  and  amused 
the  sfattered  mors<  U  with  great  patience  and 
skill ;  and  in  this  manner  the  nMOths  of  Jaoosay, 
Maivh,  April,  Mid  Doeenbar,  to  wbieb  a  rery 
small  portion  of  Febniary  was  afterward*  added, 
were  recovered }  and,  although  much  defaced  and 
mutilated,  fiwm  n  vaqr  enrioaa  and  oseful  mono'* 
ment.  Tbey  appear  to  have  embraced  moch  in- 
formation concerning  tbe  festivals,  and  a  careful 
detail  of  the  honours  bestowed  upon,  and  the 
triumpba  aebiered  bj,  JoUhs,  Aognstna,  and  Ti- 
berfna  Tba  pnbUesnan  of  Fogprini  oontofaia  not 
only  an  account  of  this  rnrticular  dUcr^-  'y,  Vnt 
also  the  complete  fiMti  of  Uie  Komau  year,  so  lar 
as  such  a  compflatiao  en  ba  extracted  from  tiw 
ancient  calendars  now  ertnnt  Of  these  he  enu- 
merat<?«  eleven,  the  names  being  derived  either 
from  the  phiceg  iHmn  thoj  Were  foand,  or  front 
the  £unily  wbe  potaaaaad  tbam  vben  tbaj  fist  be* 
came  known  to  tbe  IHeraij  wild 

1.  OiJendurium  .Vajfuinw^  wUdi  aanttiaa  Aa 
twelve  months  completek 

2.  OA  PmnuSnwmt  deacribad  abam 

3.  CuL  Caprmkonm,  Aoigoat  and  Septanbat 
complete. 

4.  CaL  AmUemimm^  fimgaanta  al  iba  mm& 

from  May  to  December. 

5.  CttL  AtUiatituMt,  firagments  of  tbe  six  last 
months. 

6.  CaL  EaquUimuMt  ftagatenta  of  May  and  J  unft. 

7.  fML  jPtanMijaMBR,  a  fev  daya  of  Fabrany 

and  March. 

8.  Qi/.  rinriartHin,  fragments  of  July,  AvlgaB^ 
and  September. 

9.  Oii  rmMJimtm,  May  and  Jon*  complete. 

1 0.  CaL  VatieanmM^  a  few  days  of  March  and 
ApriL 

11.  Cy.  ABifiMmm,  a  Uw  digpa  af  Jvij  and 
August. 

Some  of  the  above,  with  others  of  more  recent 
date,  are  given  in  the  Oorput  ItueriptHmmH  of 
O niter,  in  the  II A  vol.  of  the  Thmemnu  Rom. 
Anfiqq.  of  Graerins,  and  in  other  works  of  a  simi- 
lar description  ;  but  the  ftillest  information  upon 
all  matters  connected  with  the  Fasti  Sacri  is  em- 
bodied in  tito  worlt  of  Fflfgini,  anttdad  i'Moraai 
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mmBmam  a  V*rrio  l-taeoo  onUaatormM  lUiujmM^ 
Ac  BaaM»  1779}  wA^Jaa.¥m  Vammm  Am- 

madveru.  ad  Fastos  Rom.  Sacros  frarjmmtu,  Traj. 
.•ul  Rhen.  1795:  to  which  add  ldeler«  Hamdbuck 

Berlin,  lB'i6. 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  our  rabjecC,  we  maj 
make  mention  of  a  curious  rvlic,  the  antiquity  of 
which  haa  baen  called  in  qiuation  without  good 
Cnee,  me  f,«MMBraaa  jvwnnM  x^wMtmac* 
Thia  Rural  AInwnac  i«  cut  upon  four  sidos  of  n 
cobe,  each  face  being  divided 'into  three  columns, 
and  each  column  includinf  m  nonth.  At  the  top 
of  the  column  is  can-ed  the  appropriate  si^^n  of  the 
zodiac  ;  then  follows  the  luinie  of  the  month,  the 
number  of  the  days,  the  position  of  the  nonea,  the 
length  oC  the  daj  ami  aight,  the  name  of  tha  akn 
thnmgh  whidi  Um  m  passes,  the  f(od  mder 
whose  protfction  the  month  was  placed,  the  various 
■gricttltural  operatiooa  to  be  pertbrmed,  and  a  liit 
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MDif.  nmH, 
HOR.  xuua. 
Mox.  Hoa.  vuiia. 
•OK.  TAvaa 

TTTBLiU  APOLLnt* 

nan.  kvncant. 

OTML  TOKDBIfT. 

LAN  A.  LAVATVIt. 
IVVBNCl  DOMANT. 
VICXA.  PABVIi. 
aXCATTB. 


LVSTKANTVR, 
BACRVJt.  MSacVR. 
■r.  FLORA  B. 
(Soc  the  mmmcntary  of  Jtoodtt  hi  hi*  Opmu 
J:^pufra}>i:u~'i,  vol.  i.  77.) 

11.  Fasti  Annai  ks  or  HWTOBICL  Chwfcllw 
nch  aa  the  AtmiUu  Alagimi,  canUming  the  naatea 
of  the  chief  nagistntee  for  each  year,  and  a  short 
account  of  the  most  remarkable  evotit.t  noted  down 
epfoaita  to  the  daja  en  whieh  they  occonvd, 
were,  tram  the  reaembknee  which  they  hen  n 
arrangement  to  the  sacred  calendars,  denominated 
ftuti ;  and  hence  this  word  ia  used,  especially 
\f  the  poets,  in  the  general  sense  of  hutorical 
record*.  (Horat.^  v  9^  11%  Oarm,  It.  1& 
IS,  iiL  17.  7.) 

In  proee  writers  fcuU  is  commonly  employed  as 
the  tirhnical  tem  fnt  the  xcgisten  oi  Goiiiinli» 
dietaton,  cenaon,  and  oAer  naglatratBa,  whfeh 
famed  port  of  the  public  archivcn.  (Liv.  ix.  18  ; 
Cic.  Pro  SucL  U ;  compare  Cic  J'AiUpp.  xiii. 
18  ;  Tacit.  Ahm.  OL  17, 18.)  Again,  whett<^een> 
Mnarks  in  the  famous  epistle  to  Lucceius  (Ad 
~  V.  1*2),  Etenim  ordo  ilie  annalium  medio- 
noa  letinet  quasi  entuaoatieDe  fiwt(»nm," 
he  nnaai  that  the  icgnlar  aoccession  of  events 
meagrdy  detailed  in  ehnnkles  fixed  the  attention 
but  fr.  l.Iy,  and  was  little  more  interesting  than  a 
Bieie  catalogue  of  namca.  {CcmmnAd  Att  ir.  R.) 

A  noit  haperteat  ipednien  of^^ndi  belonging  to 
this  class,  executed  probably  at  tho  be^'iiiniii^'  of 
the  reign  of  Tiberiua,  haa  been  partially  presenred. 
Ia  lha  ytm  1M7,  aerenl  fiagmenu  of  marble 
'  k  anmaliBt  tha  ~ 


f  orum,  and  were  found  to  contain  a  list  of  cooaiila 
dictators  with  their  masters  of  hone,  eeason  widi 
1  the  lustra  which  they  closed,  triiimphs  and  ova- 
tions, all  arranged  in  rt^lar  succcMion  according 
to  the  years  of  the  Catonian  era.  These  had  evW 
dently  extended  from  the  expulaion  of  the  kings 
to  the  death  of  Augustus,  md  although  defecUve 
in  many  plarcs,  have  pmved  of  the  greatest  \'alue 
in  chronology.  The  difierent  piecea  were  collected 
aad  ananged  vader  the  iBS|Mctkn  of  GbnUad 
A1exand>  r  Fiimcsc,  and  deposited  in  the  Capitol, 
where  tbcy  still  remain.  From  this  circumstance 
they  are  geneially  tfstfaiguished  as  the  Fat& 
OipUolinu  In  the  years  1817  and  1818,  two 
other  fragments  of  the  same  marble  tablets  were 
discovered  in  the  course  of  a  new  excavation  in 
the  Forum.  A  fao-aimila  of  them  was  published 
at  MiUn,  by  Borghesi,  la  181S.         [  W.  R.] 

FASTI'GIUM  (4tT«Ji,  iirvfta),  literally,  a 
tkme.  in  architecture  a  aturfiwea^,  is  the  thonsle 
wakJi  snnnounu  each  end  of  a  nctanguUr  build- 
ing, and  which,  in  fact,  representa  the  gable  end  of 
the  root.  (See  wnodcut,  p.  1*7.)  It  is  composed 
of  thiae  sets  of  mouldings  (forming  respectively  the 


the  vacant  space  of  the  roof,  and  which,  from  its 
reeembbuice  to  a  membfaao  stretched  vpsa  Iho 

triangular  frame,  is  called  tym^tanum.  (Vitruv. 
iii.  S.)  This  fiat  surface  was  geoerxdly  ornamented 
with  aoalBtUM  ;  originally,  hi  tha  early  tem}Je«  of 
Zeoa,  wita  a  simple  eagle  aa  a  srnbol  of  the  god 
(Pmd.  Olymp.  xiii.  29,  and  Schoi.  ad  /be.),  an  in- 
stance of  whicli  is  afforded  by  the  coin  represented 
ia  the  following  woodcut  (Dogw*  SipiaU,  Anti^ 


p.  6),  whence  the  Greek  name  d«T<Jf  which  was  at 
tirst  applied  to  the  tympanum  and  afterwards  to 
the  whole  ])odiment ;  and  in  after  time*  with  elabo- 
rate sculptures  in  high  relief,  such  as  those  in  tho 
pedhnsnts  of  the  Parthenon,  the  fragments  of  whbJi 
ananuNM tho  Elgin BiaiUes  ia  theBritish  Museimi; 
where  abo  tmf  be  seen  a  fbll-sbed  model  of  the 
pediments  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  Panhellenius,  at 
Aegina,  with  casts  of  the  statues  in  them,  restored. 
Meet  of  dto  eslohcBled  Greek  temples  were  shni- 
larly  adorned.  (See  Paus.  i.  24.  §5,  ii.  7.  §  3, 
V.  10.  §2,  ix.  11.  §4  ;  Aristoph.  Aves^  1110.) 
Term-cotta  figures  were  applied  in  a  similar  manner 
by  the  Romans  in  the  early  ages.  (Cic.  jyivin. 
i.  10  ;  Vitniv.  iii.  2;  Plin.  11.  N.  xxxv.  12.  b.43, 
46,  xxxvi.  J.) 

The  dwellmg-houses  of  the  Romans  had  no  gable 
ends ;  consequently,  when  the  word  is  i^iplied  to 
them  (Cic.  F.yist.  (ul  Q.  Fr.  iii.  1.4;  Virg.  Aen. 
viii.  491),  it  is  not  in  its  strictly  technical  sense, 
but  designates  the  roof  siaiplj',  aiM  is  to  be  under- 
stood of  «M  which  liaei  tea 
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from  a  flat  me,  or  wmetiraM  it  may  refer  to  the 
pediment  of  a  portico  attached  to  the  front  of  a  man- 
•ion,  M  when  the  Romans  decreed  to  Caesar  the 
libertf  of  erecting  a  fiutigiam  to  hk  Iwum  (Cie. 
PUL  il  4S  ;  Flonu,  iv.  2  ;  Plot  Omk  81 ;  campi 
Acbotehh-.m),  that  is,  a  p<irtico  and  pediment 
tovaida  the  atnet  like  that  of  a  temple.  [A.  H.] 
FAUCSa  [I>OHra,i».428,a.] 
FAX  (^MKlff),  a  torch.  The  descriptions  of 
porta  and  mythologista,  and  the  worlds  of  ancient 
art,  represent  the  torch  as  carried  by  Diana,  Cerea, 
lieilona.  Hymen  (woodcat,  2S8>,  Plnipbonia, 
by  females  in  Bacehaiwlian  prooendoot  (pc  288), 
and,  in  an  inrcrled  p(j»itiun.  by  Sleop  and  Death. 
In  the  annexed  woodcut,  tiie  female  finre  in  the 
Middle  if  cofM  fran  •  ftetib  van.  TIm  winfed 
figure  on  the  left  hand,  asleep  and  leanii^  on  a 
torch,  is  from  a  funeral  monument  at  Rome :  the 
word  **  Somnos"  is  inscribed  beside  it  The  other 
wiiii;ed  figure,  alao  with  the  torch  inverted,  is 
tiikcn  frum  an  antique  gnn,  and  fepreacnta  Cupid 
under  the  character  of  Au<r»fH#j  (Serv.  in  I'inj.  Am. 
it.  620)  or  Ijethaeua  Antor"  (O^id,  Aa»!  Amor. 
5M).  Inwdwt  MiblMllMtaich  ii  wwtimea 
hm  in  th*  •waiplai  wnrpro- 
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duced  ;  bnt  it  appears  to  be  formed  of  wooden 
■tave»  or  twigs,  either  bound  by  a  rope  drawn 
round  them  in  a  spiral  form,  as  in  the  above  middle 
fitrure,  or  surrounded  by  circular  bands  at  equal 
distances,  as  in  the  two  exterior  figures.  The  in- 
side of  tile  torch  may  be  wippoeed  to  bftve  been 
fiUed  Willi  ibz,  tow,  or  odier  vefrrtsble  fibres,  the 
whole  being  abundantly  iinfin'irnatcd  with  pitifi, 
rutini  wax,  oil,  and  other  inriammable  substances. 
Aa  the  nriiwi|ial  vie  of  tanlM  wm  te  give  light  to 
tlio»e  wno  went  abmad  after  sunset,  the  portion  of 
the  Roman  day  immediately  succeeding  sun-set 
was  called  /ax  or  prima  /mm.  (OelL  iii.  '2  ;  Ma- 
cnb.  jW.!.  2.)  ToRhai,  as  neir  doKiibed,  ap- 
peartebaTe  been  more  conBMiii  mimmb  tne  mmaiia 
tluu>  tlif  Gn  -'k'*.  Tlie  use  oftorc!io«  nftor  sun  set, 
and  the  practice  of  celebrating  marriages  at  that 
timf^  fuobably  led  «e  eoaridcntiaB  of  the  torch 
ns  one  of  the  necessary  acconipnniments  and  sym- 
bols of  marriage.  Among  the  Romans  the  jlix 
nuptialu  (Cic.  ;>rD  OmmL  S),  having  been  lighted 
at  the  parental  hearth,  was  carried  before  the  iiride 
hv  a  boy  whose  parents  were  alive.  (Plant.  Cat.  i. 
30  ;  Ovid,  EpiM.  xL  101  ;  Serrhia,  m  TiVy.  Ed. 
viiL  29  ;  PUn.  if.  N.  xvi.  18  ;  FcstM,  «.  e.  Pa- 
IrimL)  TlietflidiwwaliocHiiadaiibMBls(/Mr 
mjmhknilk,  Ovid,  £^  IL         belh  ' 


it  was  Qsed  to  set  fire  to  tbe  pile.  Hence  the  ez- 
jin-.-fion  of  ProjMTtius  ( iv.  12.  4f)K  "  Vivimiis  in- 
signes  inter  atnunqoe  fteaa."  The  torch*bcarer 
tamedaimjUi  fMofiren  tke  pOe  fti  eelllw  h as 

fire.  (Vim.j«i.vi224.)  tjTy.] 

FKBRUUM.  [LoPMwutiA.] 

FECI.A'LES.  [Fwut«».] 

FKMINA'LIA,  were  worn  in  winter  by  Aufrns- 
tus  Caesar,  who  was  vety  susceptible  of  cold. 
(Sueton.  Atiff.  8*2.)  Casaubon  supposes  them  to 
have  been  bandages  or  fiUats  [Faocu]  wound 
abont  tbe  thighs  ;  it  seean  men  probable  d»t  they 
were  breeches  re.vmblini;  oum,  since  c:"TTt<'"t8  for 
the  thighs  (viptfi-ftpta)  were  worn  by  the  Roman 
horsewsB  (Arrian,  TWct  p.  14,  ed.  Blanc.)  ;  aad 
tbe  column  of  Trajan,  the  arch  of  Constantine,  and 
other  monuments  of  the  same  period,  present  nu- 
meroos  examples  of  both  horse  and  foot  soldiers 
who  wear  breeches,  doaely  fitted  to  the  body,  and 
never  reacbmg  much  below  tbe  knee*.  (See  wood- 
cuts pp.  2,  1 1 7,  136.)  [J.  Y.j 

FENESTRA.   [DoMOa,  a  432.] 

FBNU8  (Tdxof),  iatereel  of  money.  1 .  Oitnic 
At  Atheno,  Soliin,  aniniic  other  n  fornis,  nbnlighcd 
the  law  by  which  a  creditor  wivs  empowered  to 
sell  or  enslave  a  debtor,  and  piebibited  the  lending 
of  money  u^n  a  prrsonls  own  body  (^irl  rois 
awfiaai  pLtfitva  iartl^tiy.  Pint.  Sol.  c  \5).  No 
other  restrictioDi  we  are  told,  was  introduced  hj 
him,  and  the  Bate  of  interest  was  left  to  the  die- 
cretian  of  the  lender  (rb  apyvptow  vrAnfum  sBtu 

6w6<T<f  ftv  ^iKrp'tu  6  Say*l(ttv,  Lys.  in  Thrt^m. 
p.  117).  The  only  case  in  which  the  rate  was 
preseribed  bv  law,  was  in  the  event  of  a  man  sepa- 
ratinff  from  fiis  lawful  wiff,  and  not  refunding  the 
dowrj'  he  bad  received  with  her.  Her  trustees  or 
guardians  (o/  Kvptot)  could  in  that  case  proceed 
against  him  for  the  priDcipal.  with  lawful  mtctcst 
at  the  rate  of  1 8  per  cent.    ( Dos  (nRBXK).] 

Any  rate  might  bo  expn^ssed  or  r<  presented  in 
two  different  ways:  (1.)  by  tbe  number  of  ob«^ 
or  dmebniae  paid  by  the  ennll  (or  every  mmm  / 

('2^  by  the  jtart  of  the  prinrip<\l  (rh  ipxMif  or 
K*<pd\aioy)  paid  as  interest  either  annually  or  for 
the  whole  period  of  the  kao.  Aeeotding  to  the 
former  method,  which  was  generally  used  when 
money  was  lent  upon  real  security  {t6hoi  fyyvot 
or  iFyytioi),  difiierent  rates  were  expiinsed  as  foU 
lows: — 10  per  csnu  bj  Mw4ifn  MMeit,  <.«. 
5  oboli  jper  aoBtli  for  evorjr  wSm,  «r  60 
yearsa  1 6  dtachmaecs     of  a  minai 

12  per  rent  by  M  tpaxMV 

per  montiL 


1 6  p«  r  cent 
IH  per  cenL 
24  per  cent 
3<)  per  ( 
6per< 


Ar'  licrit  6€o\o7t  ^ 

„    i-^  iwia  itoKais  ^ 

^    hii  iveX  hpajQuui  „ 

f*   M  rpurX  IpajuuM  n 

Another  nietb'id  wn5  pi-nerally  adopted  in 
cues  of  bottomry,  where  monev  was  lent  upon  tbe 
ship^  cargo  or  freightage  (M  tmi\v)  or  tbe 
ship  itself,  for  a  specified  time,  commonly  that  of 
the  voyage.  By  this  method  the  following  rates 
were  thus  represented. 

10  per  cent  by  rixoi  friMtrorot,  i.  e.  interest  at 
the  rate  of  a  t«ith  ;  16^,  20,  33^,  by  tUm 
4T6yiooi,  l^rroi,  Mwtforroi,  and  iwlrptroi,  re- 
spectively. So  that,  as  Bdckh  (PM,  Eemmg  ^ 
Athuu^  pp.  123, 124,  2nd  ed.)  remaiks,  tlie  vdmt 
^nWnnw  ia  afoal  !•  tha  del  Wivf  MaMSir: 
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tht  Wmi  Mj9o»9    =the  ^3  Spax^f  neariy. 

U      ?^;|f^T^l^      z=        /ir'  o»tT<i)  o€o\ot\  „ 
^      ^     ^iriircfiirrot^s  „  iw'  ivpia  i)€oh(Ms 

Th:  \r  nearly  crtrres{K)iidiiig  expregsions  fire  not 
to  lie  coH'tidort'd  m  identioil,  however  closely  the 
nlM  indkated  by  them  may  »pproiu:h  eai-h  other 
in  value  ;  although  in  the  age  of  Jiutinian,  a« 
SolouuiuA  (lie  Af.  {/.)  obaervea,  the  riitot  ivi'^^oos 
«r  12^  per  cent  was  confounded  with  the  oem- 

dnduMtorlH  per  eent 

The  ratea,  al  i  .  e  (  x(  luined,  fireqnendy  occur  in  j 
the  otatocs  ;  the  loweat  in  ovdinanf  nae  at  At^^ns 
being  the  t^kos  /viMmntt  vr  iv  ptf  cent,  the 
hij^hest  the  r6itos  4wlrptros  or  33^-  per  cent.  Tlie 
lauer,  howevec,  waa  chiefly  confined  to  cai^ei  of 
boCtoiiiiy,  tad  denotes  mom  tliaii  happean  to  do, 
as  the  time  of  a  ahip's  Toyage  waa  generally  less 
than  a  year.  Its  near  equivalent,  the  4wl  rpurl 
ipaxM'^'^  P^r  cent.,  wax  souietimes  ezactt^ 

by  bankers  at  Athens.  (Lys.  /Vvy.  Ik)  The  i 
«rl  Spax^p,  or  ital*  of  13  per  teoL^  was  cnmmon 

in  the  tiirii^  of  Demosthenrs  (■-.  Aph.  p  f1'20.  16), 
but  appears  to  have  been  thought  low.  1  ne  interest 
•f  eight  oboli  or  16  per  cent  occurs  in  that  omtor 
/r  S'ny-,".  p.  12o0.  If!^  ;  and  even  in  tht*  nge  of 
Ljsias  {H.C44U)  mni  I^ua  (H.  c  400),  nine 
flboli  At  tha  waa,  or  18  per  eent,  app««ra  to  have  • 
hecn  a  csounao  rate.  (Isaeus,  de  Ha^.  Htrtd. 
p.  293.)  Aeachines  alao  (c.  Timardi.  p.  15)  apeaka 
«f  money  beintf  borrowed  on  the  same  lenn»  ;  «o 
that  on  the  whole  we  may  omdude,  that  the  usual 
mas  aftataan  ac  Atheaa  alMat  tinw  «f  I>e> 
nif>iithen(^  varied  from  1-  to  18  percent  That 
they  were  neariy  the  aainc  m  range,  and  similarly 
cspveesed,  throughout  the  rest  of  (ircecc,  ap- 
pears from  the  authoritiet  quoted  by  Biickh.  No 
coiiclu^iona  oq  the  •uDje<ct  of  the  general  rate  of 
interest  can  be  drawn  from  what  we  are  told  of 
the  exorbitant  jratea  exacted  Iit  eonmum  usuren 
{tmnrfKi)^^  loeiiSBSmet^  iiyutfAmnvtr^X),  Seme 
of  thcM"  (Theojihr.  Chanui.  (j)  exacted  as  much  as 
an  oboltts  and  a  half  per  day  for  each  drachma  ; 
and  money*  lendera  and  bankers  in  general,  from 
the  high  profits  which  they  n-alit,od,  and  the  se- 
verity with  which  they  exacted  their  duc&,  seciu 
to  hiva  been  as  unpopular  amooglt  thrir  fellow- 
citizens  as  Jewa  and  usurers  in  more  modem 
times.  Demosthenes  (e.  Pani,  p.  981),  indeed, 
intimates  that  the  fact  of  a  man  being  a  money- 
Icfider  was  enough  to  prejudice  him,  even  in  a 
coart  «f  kw,  amongit  the  Athealaaab  (llMraS* 
9tv  ol  'ABTjydtoi  tov%  SavtSCotrras.)  It  is  curioua 
also  to  observe  that  Aristotle  {poi.  i.  3.  §  23) 
ohfcabii  on  prind|div  to  ^ottin^  money  oat  at 

interest  (•iAo^wToro  tiifrrcrat  tj  o&oXarrrariK-f!}, 

SA  being  a  pervention  ot  it  troin  lU  projjer  uiw, 
a  medium  of  exchaaigr,  to  an  unnatural  purpose, 
via.  the  nprndaBtioBar  iaoaiie  of  iti^ ;  vhnicc, 
lie  adds,  eonai  tha  sana  «f  fatml  ar  Tiaai^  as 

beint;  the  offaprillg  (T^  yttPfynMm)  «f  •  fMMat 

like  itsell 

The  arranfement  af  a  haa  waoJdef  eeofie  de- 

p*nd  upon  the  relation  between  the  borrower  and 
the  lender,  and  the  confidence  placed  by  one  in  the 
atber.  Sometimes  money  was  lent*  4^^hj  tha 
banker  Pasion  nt  Athena,  without  a  aecority,  or 
written  bond,  or  witnesses.  (Dem.  c.  T^Hotk. 
p.  1185.)  Bat  generally  either  a  simple  acknow- 
todgnNm  (x«y^|>"#<rj  was  givoi  hj  the  hot- 
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rower  to  the  lender  [CHisooRArHUMl  ;  or  n 
reiiulnr  instrument  {vvYYp9^\  exaeuted  hy  hoth 
parties  and  attested  by  witnesses,  was  deposited 
wih  a  third  party,  tuually  a  banker.  (Dem.  & 
Imo  ]>.  'i?7.  r  I'horm.  p.  !MJ«.  L'J.)  Witnesses, 
U8  wc  iiiigiii  expect,  were  also  present  at  the  pay- 
ment  of  the  money  borrowed.  ( Id.  a.  Mona.  p.  01 5. 
"27.)  The  wcnritv  f  r  a  loan  was  either  a  uiro^'iKrj 
or  au  Mxvpof :  the  latter  was  put  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  knder,  the  former  was  merely  aasnnril 
to  him,  aad  ganendly,  though  not  alwn^'s,  con- 
iistod  of  Md  or  immovable  property.  Thu  ifl- 
Xwpa,  oil  the  contrar}-,  genendly  conaiated  of 
mo^^ble  property,  such  as  goods  or  aUnii 
(Bdckh,  iMdL  p.  128.)  At  Atbem,  when  hmd 
was  (fiven  as  security,  or  nnrtcn-rri  (oviria  iVr! 
XP««i),  pillars  (i^poi  or  trTTiXat)  were  aet  upon 
it,  with  the  debt  and  tlie  mortgagee^  unM  in- 
scribed.  Hence  an  tmincumbered  estate  was 
called  an  turriicroy  x*^ok  (Harpocrat  $.  v.) 
In  the  rest  of  (irf^-oe  there  were  public  books  of 
debt,  like  the  Oenaaii  and  Scotch  registers  of 
mor^p^^  t  hat  they  are  not  noiCbned  as  having 

cxi?ti  i.l  at  At*nTis. 

llutUMiiry  (t6  »>avTuc(iy,  r^ieoi  twnuuif  or 
fuSoviff)  «M  eeoaiderad  a  natter  of  so  maeh  im- 
portance at  Athens,  that  fraud  or  bnmch  of  contract 
in  ttuii^actions  connected  with  it  was  aometimea 
puniahed  with  death.  (Dam  «.  Phorm,  p.  922.  %.) 
In  theae  cases  the  louu  were  generally  made  upon 
the  cargo  shipped,  sometimes  on  the  vessel  itself, 
and  «oinetime»  on  the  money  received  or  due  for 
passengers  aod  frekbtage  (htl  nik^).  The 
principid  (iatam,  Atr^H^  Mair,  Harpocrat)  as 
wcl]  OS  the  intercut,  cotild  only  be  recovered  in  case 
the  »hip  met  with  no  disaster  in  h<>r  voyage  {ew- 
B*i<ni$Tiis r*<if,]jLV[L e.  Z«m>t  •  y  i  i3. 16);aclana 
to  this  effect  In-ing  generally  insi-rted  in  all  agree- 
ments of  bottomry  or  twriHol  axrf^pcupcd.  Tho 
additional  risk  incurred  in  loans  of  this  description 
was  oompenaated  Hor  bj  a  high  lato  of  interest, 
and  the  lendcri  took  every  pneaution  against 
negligence  or  deception  on  the  fi>art  of  the  bor- 
rowcn  ;  the  latter  also  were  careful  to  have  wit- 
nesaea  present  when  the  cargo  was  put  en  beard, 
for  the  purpose  of  deposing,  it"  r.r^rr-'.snry,  to  a 
Lcma  fide  shipping  of  the  required  amoimt  of  goods. 
(Dem.  e.  Pkorm.  p.  915.  13).  The  loan  itself 
was  either  a  Sdysifffta  Irsp^Aovr,  i. «.  for  a  vejiue 
out,  or  it  was  a  8itv«i«-fw  d^t^ortp^Xovr,  t.  e.  for 
a  voyago  ont  and  home.  In  the  fonner  case  the 
principal  and  interest  were  paid  at  the  place  of 
ocstiiiBtioii,  rither  to  the  crcdilor  liiwiieif^  If  he 
sailed  in  the  ship,  or  "-.n  niitlmriscd  agent  (Dem. 
c.  Pkorm.  p.  24,  and  p.  914.  28.)  In  the 
latter  case  the  paymmt  isaa  Bade  on  the  return  of 
the  ship,  and  it  was  specially  provided  in  the 
agreement  between  the  contracting  parties,  that 
she  should  sail  to  roroe  specified  {dao»  only.  A 
deviatioD  from  the  terms  of  the  agiaeumit,  in  this 
or  other  reflects,  was,  according  to  a  daaae  nHaUj 
inserted  in  the  agreement,  punishable  by  a  fine  «>f 
twice  the  amount  of  the  money  lent  (Dem.  e. 
DioHjfM.  p.  1294.)  Moreover,  if  the  goods  which 
formed  the  oriLtinl  security  were  sold,  fresh 
articles  of  the  siutie  value  were  to  be  shipped  in 
tlieiriilace.  (Dem.  c.  I'horm.  p.  909.  26.)  Some- 
times also  tho  trader  (6  fynopos)  was  himself  the 
owner  of  the  vessd  {i  inAkknpo$\  which  in  that 
CISC  might  serve  as  a  security  for  the  miMJ  biW> 
rowed.   (Id.  e.  £H<mg9.  p.  128i.  1 1.) 
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TIm  nUA  <d  intetBtt  would  of  course  vnry  w  ith 
tlieniklttid  dtmtion  of  the  rova^^  and  tfuToinrr 
we  cannot  expect  to  find  that  it  was  at  aU  &sed. 
Xenophon  (de  Veeiig.  iil  7 — 14)  apeaks  of  tbe  fifth 
;iud  third  piirta  of  the  caj)ital  It-iit  lis  b»Mn)i;  coni- 
nuadj  given  in  bottomry*  refeiru^  of  course  to 
^tjngm  «iU  ud  Ihmmi.  Tha  iatafwl  «f  m  eighth 
or  per  cent^  mentioned  by  Demosthenes  (& 
rUpd.  p.  1212),  wat  ftr  monoy  lent  on  a  trireme, 
daring  a  pasKu^f  fruin  Sesi4KH  to  AtheBS,  but  upon 
cotidilion  that  xho  should  first  go  to  Hicrum  to 
convoy  veMeLi  laden  with  com  ;  the  principal  and 
interott  wm  l»  b*  pud  alAlh«w«a  iMtMeiival 

Tlw  %Mt  fllmtHitinM  of  At  fiKti  nntlaBod 

above,  ia  found  in  a  fauriK^j  crvyypa^yf^,  u'won  in 
tlte  s^Mcb  of  Demosthenes  agaiml  Lacritus.  It 
t?it!tttw  the  following  ttaMmoM  and  conditions. 

Two  Athcniruif*  lent  two  I'hjisolitms  3000 
drachmae  upon  a  cargo  of  ^000  ciuks  of  Mt^ndcao 
wine,  on  witidi  the b^tcr  were  not  ti>  owe  anything 
aUe,  or  raise  any  additwnal  kan  (owf  htitniti^aif' 
■rcu).  They  were  to  sail  from  Athens  to  Mende  or 
Scioiio,  whcro  thf;  wine  was  to  bo  »hipjicd,  and 
tbenca  to  tho  Bosporus,  with  liberty,  if  tbev  pre- 
famd  it,  to  eDatinM  tbir  voyage  no  Hm  left  nde 
of  the  Black  Bon  as  far  tho  HorrsthenrB,  and 
tbeo  to  fetora  t<>  Athi-ns  ;  the  rate  uf  iiitertat 
bdBf  fixod  at  225  dnuhinme  in  1000,  or  25  per 
cent,  for  the  whole  time  of  abeence.  If,  however, 
they  did  not  return  to  Hierum,  a  port  in  Biihynia 
dose  to  thf  Thracian  Bosporus  (Wol^  ad  Left.  p. 
359),  bofoco  tb«  cariy  xiomg  of  Aictnnii)  i.  e.  be- 
fbrt  tho  30th  of  September  er  thereabouts,  when 
navigation  began  to  be  dan^uterout,  they  had  to  pny 
a  higher  rate  of  SO  per  cent,  on  accoant  of  the  ad- 
ditiim  bA.  The  agreement  further  specified 
that  there  should  be  rr  r'iniiL'n  r  f  v.^ml  for  the 
niarn  cargs  au<l  that  it  ii  arrived  »ate  at  Athens, 
the  loan  was  to  be  repaid  within  twenty  days 
afterwards,  withoot  any  dednctions  except  for  loss 
by  payments  made  to  enenilea,  and  for  jettisons 
(/irrfAii  wXijy  ixGoKrji.  k.  r.  \.)  made  with  the 
consent  of  ail  on  b<iard  (o«  oVfAxAin)  ;  that  till  tiie 
asoney  was  repaid,  the  goods  pledged  {rk  Awi>~ 
KtlfUPo)  shou!  I  I  -  under  the  contrul  of  the 
lenders,  and  W  etnid  by  them,  if  payment  was  not 
laada  within  the  appointed  time  ;  thnt  if  the  sale 
of  thf  trivij^  did  not  realise  the  rf'niirrd  amount, 
liie  lender  might  raise  llie  renmiiider  by  making  a 
Inj  {wpa^it)  upon  the  property  of  both  or  either 
of  tba  tmdisn,  joit  as  if  they  kad  baM  cast  in  a 
mH,  and  booune  Av^^c^  t. «.  bad  not  eomplied 
\.  iili  a  judgment  given  agtiinst  them  within  the 
tiaui  appointed.  Another  clause  in  the  agreement 
provides  for  the  eontingency  of  thair  not  aotmnf 
tba  Pontus  ;  in  that  case  they  were  to  remain  in 
the  Hellespont,  at  the  end  of  July,  for  ten  days 
after  the  early  rising  of  the  dog-star  {iwl  Kiwt), 
dischaige  their  cargo  (i(i\*a9ai)  in  some  place 
where  the  Athenians  had  no  right  of  repriiuiU 
(Swov  &r  fti)  0'vAoi  icri  toIt  'A^Koiois),  (which 
night  be  oxmtted  onfair^.  and  would  lead  to 
RtaKatioaa,)  and  then,  on  tMr  fctant  to  AAana, 
t*i.  \'  were  to  pay  th-'  lev,  r  nUr  iT  iii'"n"-.t,  or  2.^ 
per  cent.  Lastly,  if  Uie  vessel  were  to  be  wrecked, 
tba  «arga  «m»  poMildc^  to  bo  MTed  ;  and  the 
agreement  was  to  be  conclusive  nn  nil  ;»oints. 

From  the  preceding  investigation,  it  appears  that 
the  rate  of  interest  amongst  the  ancient  Greeks  w:ls 
bigbar  tbM  k  BMdeoi  £an^  and  al  KfOOM  in  the 
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aire  of  Cicero.  This  high  rate  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  caused  by  any  scarcity  of  money,  lor  the 
nut  of  land  and  booiea  in  Atbon  and  iu  newh* 
bauiboed  waa  not  at  all  proportional  to  it  Tnos 

Tsiieus  (lU  Haifn.  Iltn  !  ]  !!8)  says  that  li- ma 
at  Tbriae  was  let  for  only  per  cent,  of  iu  raiue, 
and  aoM  bonM  at  IfditoMid  Bkmit  ftr  a  fta^ 
tion  more.  We  should  therefore  rather  n  f*  r  it  to 
a  low  state  of  credit,  occasioned  by  a  variety  i  f 
causea»  Mcb  aa  tba  dinrion  of  Oreeoe  into  a  number 
of  petty  states,  and  the  constitutiaa  and  regulation 
of  the  courts  of  law,  which  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
at  all  fiivourable  to  money-lenders  in  enforcing  their 
f%btii  Bttdth  aangns  as  an  additional  cause  the 
want  of  ineral  priuwplfla**  (Bikkh,  im.  pp.  129 
—139,  L'liii  i  d.) 

2.  Hum  AX.  The  Latin  word  fur  luttrML.  fmut 
or  foefutM^  originally  meant  any  increase,  and  waa 
thence  a[>p]ii^,  like  the  Qreek  T^itof,  to  derwte  the 
interest  iutraase  of  money.  **  Fenns,**  says 
Varro  {apmd  GeU,  zri  12),  <*didam  a  fetu  «t  qWMi 
a  fotuza  quadaa  irtrri"*  aariantia  atqne  bKrea- 
oentia.**  The  wnne  root  u  {band  in  femndna. 
Fenus  was  also  used  for  the  principal  as  well  as  the 
interest.  (Tacit.  Aim.rL  17«  xiv.  5Sb)  Another 
terra  for  interest  wu  warwa,  geaHaDr  faond  fai 
the  pbirnl,  and  also  impfmiium,  on  which  Vairo 
(de  J^mf.  Lai.  v.  183.  MiUler;  remarks,  *^a  quo 
ipomden)  osura  quod  at  Mcto  iwdabal^  inf(a> 
dium  appelbtum." 

Towards  the  cloae  of  the  republic,  tho  interest 
of  inoneT  became  due  on  the  first  of  every  month  : 
hanee  tae  pbnaea  frisfat  or  eeUrm  ealmim  and 
Mliileii'hw,  tba  httermeamng  a  debtJieeic  ar  boeic 

of  ao  iiil-  The  rate  of  li  !i  iv>t  was  expn^ed  in 
the  time  of  Cicero,  and  si'terwards  by  means  of  the 
as  and  Hi  difiiigi^  Mcocdbv  to  tba  ftUawug 

table :  — 

Asses  morae,  or  onaaa  per  monib 

for  the  use  of  aM  bondred     m  13  per  cent. 

Deunres  ii.tunia  •••*«■  11  9 

Dextaatea    n******!^  «» 

XXidiautee  ^  « 

Be!>sos  8  „ 

Septuncet  7 

Semissei  6  » 

Quincunce^  5  « 

Tricntes      „   4  „ 

Quadrantee  Z  m 

Sextantei    „   9  „ 

UneuM       „   1  r, 

laitoad  of  Aa  ^knm mmm  —ins,  a  synowyaia 

was  used,  viz.  cenifsimof  usnrrw,  inasmuch  as  at 
tbia  rate  of  interest  tbete  waa  paid  in  a  handled 

binae  t^tleMmat  =  24  por  nnt  ,  nnd  qvattrmae 
cemtemmae  »  4H  per  cent.  uUu  in  the  line  ot 
Heme  (Sat.  i  9.  UX  Qnbss  h  ic  rapiti  mercedea 
exaecat,"  wc  must  understand  quituu  eentestmaii, 
or  (iU  per  cent,  us  the  sum  taken  from  the  capital. 
Niebuhr  (//uf.  0/ Rom.  voL  iil  p.  57)  is  of  opinion 
that  the  monthly  lato  of  the  centetimae  was  of 
Ibreign  origin,  and  ftnft  adopted  at  Rome  in  tba 

time  of  Sulla.  The  old  t^' "  r:il.-  <■-l,lM;^ln  '1  bv 
the  Twelve  Tables  (B.u  450)  waa  the  uHCMnum 
/emu,  Tbit  baa  been  'ntriously  interpreted  to 
mean,  (1)  one  twelfkh  of  the  ccntesima  paid 
monthly,  t.  e.  one  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  aud  (2) 
one  twelfth  of  the  pciBc^al  paid  monthly,  or  a 
haadnd  p«  cent,  peranum  Miababr    c^)  m> 
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fate*  ai  ki^fth  tha  two  opinion*  ;  l»ut  it  ui&y  he 
•ttCcMM  to  ohwrve  that  oae  »  tnronti«t«ut  with 
coauxum  KnM,  and  the  other  with  the  earljr  hikl4inr 
of  the  rcfMiblic  A  third  and  aaticfactory  opinioa 
ia  as  fiollow* :  —  The  uncia  waa  the  twelfth  put  of 
tkmmt^aad  atoMtlM  fiOl  (12  «.)  copper  omaft 
1MB  itili  ia  we  at  Rom  whan  the  Twalv*  TaUaa 
V**^"**  biw,  tho  ^hra*<'  unriorium  fciiu*  woiili]  It- 
a  aatanl  eapwaion  for  loterMt  of  mm  ouooe  in 
tiM  paaad  ;  i  A  •  twiMUl  pwt  af  the  •Mi  bor^ 
itiWfNj,  (ir  f!^  per  cent.,  tint  p*r  moTitli,  1»ui  fk^r  venr. 
'titm  nte^  ii  c«UculiU'-<l  (nr  tht:  uUi  lUinian  jemr  of 
tan  mootiia,  would  give  lU  imt  cent  fv  Iw  ddt 
9Mt «( tWitTO  ■Mtjit,  whk^  w«a  in  rnwM  aae 
MthatimaaTtlMdMMBvin.  Tb«  analofrr  of  the 
(Jr«.'<  k  ti-rni»  Tonot,  4mirf*rot,  Stc^  cft.tinu*  ttiin 
<ie  w,  whktt,  a»  SkUamiu  nhifvat»  ia  »ot  in%aiitUted 
hf  tha  atoMM.  that  H  iw^y  !■  ii  a  yariy  and  not 
a  monthly  {wiynuMit  of  inU^rrsl  ;  fur  thnukjli  in  tfw 
later  tm*e*  ui  th«  rvpubiic  lat^^rv^t  Uicaiuv  tlite 
awy  Month,  there  ia  no  tiace  of  this  having  been 
the  case  fonneri^.  (K«in,  H'omi$eke  Prit^tredi^ 
p.  304.)  Nor  u  it  diffievU  to  aecoant  for  the 
I'l.irigc  :  it  piobably  waa  cooncctt'il  with  the  modi- 
firiiiMi  mmU  fma  tMw  t»  lama  ia  iJm  Kwm* 
kw  of  dalrtar  Md  CMdiMr(Mc]i  M  thaabalitian  of 
personal  »I.-i'n'ry  fi-r  dilit),  thr  nntiir.il  rfT.xt  cf 
vhich  would  be  to  naiie  crcditon  ntore  aiTupuiout 
M  Imiiag  mmgf^  waA  Man  viiaaiU  m  aoaiiiv 
the  intirest  due  npon  it. 

If  Ik  AvhUit  cuuld  uut  ]>ny  tin'  pniici{<il  and  iii- 
tWMt  at  tka  end  of  the  y*-ar,  hi>  iist-<i  to  borrow 
mmmf  ft«m  a  kmk  cnditoi^  to  paj  oMr'  hit  old 
MA.  Thaa  praeeadlof  waa  rery  frequent,  and 
ax[\t<\  .1  r*rxur<i  (compaM*  Trr.  I'kartm,  r.  "J.  Itn, 
a  word  which  Fettua  (a.  v.)  thus  fitplaina;  **  Vecui- 

ttim  est,  quod  initio  qui  inutuaKmtar  ah  aliin,  ut 
idii»  Aui^i^isut,  velut  vcjtm:ot  crtiditurefn.''  It 
anumuted  to  little  abort  of  paying  compound  in- 
tercat,  or  an  Amatoeummt  ammivtrtarita^  another 
phraaa  for  which  waa  ajimw  rmovoteay  eem- 
tfsima^  rrni>r-Uae  is  twilvf  jht  c»nit.  com  pound 
iatOMt,  to  whwb  Cieara  {ad  AU.  v.  31 )  ofipoae* 
aMCMaae  pe^^potao  fimtf^  It  par  aaai  aunple 
iiil«T»**t.  Tile  f illowin^  ptiinfji  nrr  "f  cnrrunoD 
occnrrencc  in  conm-ction  with  borrowing  and  Icnd- 
iaf  MMMjrat  interests'— Ammmm  wpmt  tffifmmm 
co/tomre,  to  li  iid  money  at  intcirst  ;  r^l/^^rr^  tn 
ctUl  it  io  agiUM  ;  ctnerv,  to  ^ivc  »c€Uiaj  ior  it  ; 
Ofpomere  ctcppomert  pigmori,  to  give  as  a  pledge  or 
laartgai^ :  hcnct-  the  pott  in  Cattilltu  (Oir.  34i), 

**  Fori,  rUlola  nostra  non  ad  Austri 
Fhtoi  opiMrita  est,  nec  ad  FaTont : 

Verum  ad  n>i!Iia  '|iiirid>  (  im  <>t  dncento*. 

O  vi'iituiii  horriliili  iii  atum-  jH-stilfntPiti." 

The  word  mMMn*  is  also  of  extensive  use  in  money 
inaMelMM.  Properly  it  denotod  tlw  OMM  af  a 
debtor,  rr^ftrrrd  in  n  'rtnktT't  or  any  oth»"r  ac- 
oount-bouk.  ;  hciux-  it  ctiiiic  to  tiguify  th«:  articles 
•f  an  account,  a  debtor,  or  a  deitt  itael£  Thus  we 
Imtc  iaasM  awiM,  a  fMd  lUbi :  aaawM  >bosra, 
ta  load  Monka  (Cie. •/ fbM. Til  98),  aad  akato 

horrovir  uioiicy  (Id.  de  Ojf'.  iii.  I4).  Morrovrr,  thi- 
Rooaani  gfnietaliy  discharged  debta  thRmgh  the 
agency  of  a  banker  (in fitro  «f  <it  aiMM»  wtnfti0ti) 
rather  than  \>\  a  dir»Tt  jiervuial  payment  («r  atva 
dt/motpu )  i  mid  as  ou  order  or  undertaking  for  piiy- 
ment  was  givan  by  writiag  down  the  sum  to  be 
f»id^  wiUt  1km  MMif^  MM 
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side  it  (m«  Dem.  e.  i  '^itft.  p,  1 2 hence  camo 
thv  phrases  acnbm  mmmmut  ttliati^  to  pnMiM  to 
pay  (IMaut  Am.  iL  4.  34) ;  rasrri&rrv,  to  pir  hack, 
of  a  debtor  (Tcr.  PlMrm.  v.  7.  29).  So  niwi  per- 
KriLen^  to  gire  a  bill  or  draft  {ptnonfUo)  an  a 
bunker  fior  payment,  ia  cppotiliM  to  aavBMat  hf 
nndy  money.  (Cic  id  Att.  sit  &I,  m.  §.) 

1  li'-  Uiinuiii  law  <(f  d<-Kt<jr  and  <r\'tiii.>r  i«  civcn 
under  N axt'M.  1 1  ts  sufficient  to  itrmark  here  that 
tka  LiciaiMi  bws  [Lmm  LicnriaB%  by  wUeh 
the  ^rri«"^an<'<^»  i  f  d.-ll^ni  wrrt*  to  a  .crt.dii  oitcnt 
rtdrcs**^  did  nut  lay  any  restriclimi  uti  ilie  rat«  ut 
inten«t  tlMt  aigkt  ia  l^jptty  denutndcd  ;  and  it  ia 
clear  from  various  ebramstances  that  the  scarcity  of 
money  at  Rome  after  the  taking  of  the  city  by  the 

<  laiiU  had  either  led  ti>  the  actual  abolition  of  the 
(dd  uncial  Mto  (aaaiorwa  fmm)  ti  tba  Twuhe 
TaU«a,arMaaedHtoiiUiBtodiMMu  Nia»year>, 
hom-ever,  aft«:r  tli'-  |*i»si'.ii{  ^f  ihtw  laws  (I.iv.  v  n. 
lt»)  the  rato  wt  ikv  'IwAw  'ii*l«kfs  was  re-es- 
tablished, and  any  higher  rate  prohibited  by  tha 
bill  {ropaho)  of  the  tri!'iiiir«  I>uilnis  and  >fa<  iiiiiii. 
Still  this  limitation  of  iht^  rale  of  interDst  dtd  uut 
enable  debton  to  pay  the  principal,  and  what  Tacitus 
(^•a.  tL  16)  calls  the /mdn  muimm  bccaMatthat 
ao  sariaaa  Uiat  the  govemMiM  thought  it  BirsaMiy 
to  luti  rff  Ti-,  and  rviin  d\,if  |><»^»>il'l'',  an  i  ■i  il  tirrni 
and  inveterate.  Accordingly,  fourteen  years  after 
tka  pawag  af  tka  Ltctasa  lawiy  flw  eamBtmionera 
wrfr-  npfx.int.  d  for  this  purpose  iind-  r  lh>-  tittf  of 
wt-iuuirii  or  bankers.  These  opeaid  tiietr  bonks  ia 
the  funna,  aad  ia  tlM  aamt  of  the  tr<  a«iry  olbnd 
ready  money  to  any  debtor  who  could  give  security 
(ear^rr)  to  the  state  for  it:  moreover,  they  ordered 
that  iaiid  and  cntil  :  !»liniild  1«-  rr(      .  li  in  [>aviin  iit 

of  debts  at  a  fair  valuation,  a  rrguUtion  which 
Ganar  adopted  for  a  sioular  purpose.    (Snat.  JwL 

<  \'2.)  Hy  th<  iK-  im-ans  Livy  (vii.  21)  l.  ll-i 
u-i  that  a  great  aiuount  of  debt  was  satuiactonly 
liquidated*  Five  vtar*  afterwwds,  the  legal  Mto 
of  interest  was  still  further  lowr^n-d  f"  th-  tcmnn- 
darimm  fmmt^  or  the  twenty -fourth  part  of  th« 
whole  sum  (i»d  Mmuneiiu  fwdaeia  KMira,  Tac  ^aa« 

vi.  16);  and  ia  •.0.34(1  waiaad  af  armal  aaarrra 
being  poniihad  hr  a  Tialatiaa  af  the  law  (Llr.  til 

28  ',  liy  w  liiih  tli«y  won-  tml'jii t"-d  to  a  {«i-nallv  of 
four  times  the  amount  of  the  loan.  (Cato,  dt  Ha 
Rmd.  ink.)  Rat  idl  th««e  enactoienti  were  m«rrl|r 
[k'ilU.itivi'»  ;  tho  tt  rriiiiuitiitn  Riid  mro  of  the  evil 
was  eoiiu-thirikf  niiir(.>  decuive<— ociiber  more  nor 
less  thiiii  a  ^M-cies  of  natiotuU  bankruptcy  —a 
general  abol  itioa  of  debta  or  xf  ^  Aaoaev^.  This 
h.ip{>eDed  in  B.C.  841,  aysar  mMrttable  for  po- 
litiial  chaiKTi'A  of  prcit  importance,  and  wns  fnl- 
lowed  up  by  tha  paasing  of  the  Genucian  laws, 
wUeh  fcrfaaaa  thatokiairof  wary  altogether.  (  Lir. 

vii.  A'2.)  A  law  hko  fliis,  however,  min-  to  bf 
evaded,  and  there  was  a  very  simple  wuv  of  duing 
M }  ii  aaiy  llfccted  Roman  citiaens,  an(i  then-foM 
the  usurers  gr»nt«  <i  loan'*,  not  in  the  n.irae  of  them- 
selves, but  of  the  Latins  and  allies  who  were  not 
bound  by  it.  ( Liv.  uzt.  7.)  To  prevent  this  eva* 
■iaa  tka  Bwapwniaa  law  wm  pasted  (b.&  184), 
wUch  plaeed  tka  LBtiaa  and  ailiM  an  tba  mbm 

footing  in  rfsp<-ct  of  Ifiidiri^  iiinnrv  an  iht'  full 
Roman  citiseits.  At  last,  after  many  fuliie  at- 
taaipla  to  prevent  the  exaction  of  iatmat  at  any 
rate,  and  in  any  shape,  the  idea  wns  abandoned 
altogether,  and  the  cetitceitna  or  I  'J  per  cent,  per 
annum  became  the  legml  and  rccogoiaad  rate. 
Niatmkr»  m  v«  kava  aLMwly  otMrad,  it  •(  Ofl* 
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nioo  thai  it  wm  fint  adopted  at  Rome  io  tbe  time 
cfSalk;  butwhetlierit  btouM  tb*  ksd  Mli>  I7 

j^ii  V  spix'ial  enactment,  or  frnm  general  cotisent,  (ir>.  s 
not  nppviu-.  borne  writer*  hare  inferred  (Heiuecc. 
iii.  15)  that  H  was  ftnt  legaliaed  bj  the  edict«  of 
the  city  pmeton,  an  infeceoee  dnwn  from  the 
general  rnemblnnoe  between  the  praetorian  and 
proconsular  cilitts,  coupled  with  the  I'm-t  that  §oitic 
procoosular  edicts  an  extant,  br  which  the  «ente- 
itiaa  ia  fixed  tha  legal  iwte  in  pfDeanialar  pro- 
Tince«.  (Art  f'liiio  trtttaticio  c'tttdiriimu  ww  tiixr- 
fotomm  kabttty  Cic.  ad  Att.  v.  21.)  Whether  thi* 
•appoaitHNi  ia  true  cr  Ml,  it  ia  admitted  that  Aa 
eentMiflia  or  12  per  cent  waa  the  legal  rate  toward* 
the  eloee  of  tlia  republic,  and  alto  under  the  em- 
pcrora.  Jnitiimn  fedwad  it  la  6  Mraant.  (HaiMei 

Ml  16.)    ^ 

In  eaaaa  of  liMiiti  nantSrani  howwep,  er  toHwMiyt 

as  the  risk  wiw  the  money  l«^nder\  he  might  di?- 
maiid  any  iiit«,'re«t  he  liked  whii«  tbe  TCMcl  oil 
which  the  money  wai  lent  waa  at  ma  ;  Imt after  ihe 
machod  harbour,  and  while  she  was  th  re,  no  morp 
than  the  usual  rate  of  i'2  per  ceut.  uu  the  cculesima 
could  ba  deauuidtML 

Jnatiniaa  made  it  tbe  legal  lata  far  fenua  nanti- 
com  tinder  all  dmmwtatieaa.  (Haiaaa.il  a)  [H.W] 

FERA'MA.  [Finis] 

FE'RCULUM  (from  Jir^\  ta  aoplied  to  any 
kind  of  tamjr  or  platform  uaed  fiir carrying  anything. 
Thus  it  ia  used  tu  si^iify  the  imy  or  frame  on  wliich 
aeveral  diahea  were  brought  iu  at  once  at  diiuier 
(Pctron.  36  ;  Plin.  //.  X.  xxviil  2)  ;  and  hence 
/kremia  came  to  mean  the  number  of  courses  at 
dinnar,  and  eren  the  dbhea  themaelvea.  (Suet. 
^11^.74  ;  Serv.  ad  I'm;.  Arn.  i.  f)37  ;  .lur.  i.  U'.i, 

zi.  64  ;  Hoc  Sat,  ii,  si  iQi  i  Mart  iiL  ix.  »2, 
xi.  91.) 

The  ferciilum  was  alao  uaed  for  carrying  the 
iniagea  of  the  god^  iu  the  procMsioii  of  the  cireos 
(Suet  Jul.  76)  [Ciacua,  p.  -2^7,  a],  tlic  a-shes  of 
the  dead  in  a  funeral  (Suet  CuL  1>),  and  the  apoila 
in  a  triumph  (ISuet.  Jul.  'A7  ;  Liv.  L  10)  ;  in  all 
which  caan'i  it  apjiear^  to  have  been  carried  on  the 
•hottkLm  or  in  the  haoda  of  men.  The  noet  illua- 
trieua  captivw  were  eometioMa  pbeed  an  a  for- 
culoni  i:i  L  tr  imph,  ia  order  that  thej  ai%ht  )>o 
better  »eea.    (benec  CW.  109.) 

FERENTA'RII.    [Exxaoiroa,  ^503,bi.l 

FERKTRUM.  [Funis.] 

FK'UIAE,  holidays,  were,  generally  spoaicing, 
days,  or  aeaaona  during  which  free>bom  Romana 
wywded  Ibeir  nelitical  tnnaetioas  and  their 
lav-aaiti,  and  daranf  wbieb  dates  enjoyed  a  eesaa- 
tion  from  Ubour.  (Cic  de  Loj.  ii.  IJ.  12,  de  Dir. 
L  All  feriae  were  thua  dies  ne&stL  The 

fimaa  indoded  all  days  eonaeerated  to  any  ddty  ; 
eonacquentiv  all  daya  on  which  public  festival* 
were  celebrated  were  ibriae  or  dies  ferialL  But 
aome  of  tben,  sacb  as  tbe  feria  riudemialia,  and 
the  feriae  aeativae,  seem  to  have  had  no  direct  con- 
nection with  the  worship  of  the  ^di.  The  nun* 
diime,  however,  during  the  time  of  the  Wnig»  and 
the  eariy  period  of  the  republic,  wen  feriae  ouiy 
far  the  populua,  and  daya  of  boaineaa  for  the  pie- 
beiana,  until,  by  the  H  rt.  n^i.in  law,  they  Ik  c.i  1. 
fiuti  or  days  of  buaincss  tor  both  orders.  (Macrob. 
Sui.  L  16;  compare  Nicbuhr,  /fist,  of  Rome^  vol  ii. 
P  213,  ^1  Waltv,  (Midbf  4.  JSnas.  JtadUt, 
p.  im.} 

All  feriae  were  divided  into  two  classes,  /eritu 
pMieatmui/irimfrimilat^  Tbe  fatttarareca  aolj 


I  obsenred  by  single  families  or  individuals,  in  com- 
I  wnaaeratioB  of  some  paiticalar  erent  whieb  bad 

hren  inipnrt;u:rr  to  them  or  their anoestnrs.  As 
family  feruie,  are  mentioned  the  /eriae  ( "auduie^ 
Aemiiiae^  JmiioA,  Cormlimt^  dtc,  and  we  must  sup- 
pose that  all  the  great  Roman  fiunilies  had  their 
particalar  feriae,  aa  they  had  their  private  nrra. 
Ainonii  tlie  family-holidays  we  may  11.  1  li  n 
the  ftriat  dmioalet^i.*^  the  day  on  which  a  ^miir* 
after  havii«  lost  ana  of  lla  momben  bjr  dealb, 
nnderwent  a  purification.  (Fesu  »,  r  ;  Cic.  de 
Leg.  \\.  22  i  ColumelL  u.  22.)  Individuals  kept 
fcriut  i  ll  their Uftbdaji^ and  other  occasions  whicb 
marlted  any  memorable  eroit  of  their  lives.  During 
the  time  of  the  empire  the  birthday  of  an  emperor 
oometimes  as!«umed  the  character  of  a  public  holiday, 
and  was  celebcated  by  tha  whale  nmtiigND  with  gaoMO 
and  McrBSeea.  Tbna  the  Uftiiday  of  Aiq^utos 
ralK-d  Au^ustiilia,  wa.*  celi-bmfed  with  pn'at  splen- 
dour eveti  iu  the  time  of  Dion  Cassius  (liv.  34« 
Ivi.  46).  The  dqr  an  wliich  Auguatua  had  re- 
turned from  his  wars  waa  likewise  for  a  lone  time 
made  a  holiday  of,  (Tacit.  Anttal.  L  15,  with  the 
note  of  Lipaiua  ;  Dion  Caaa.  liv.  10.)  The  dies 
natalidi  of  tba  eitiea  of  Roma  and  Oenstantinopto 
were  at  a  atOI  later  period  likewise  redconed  among 

the  f.-rlae.     (Cod.  3.  tit  I'l  fi.) 

All  /triat  puidteae^  i.  «.  thoee  which  were  ob- 
served by  the  wbola  natiaa,  were  divided  into 
ffriiic  iiatifur^  f'T-'ne  coucf]>tirae,  and ftritu  impere^ 
Um«.  Feriai>  stativae  ux  statjie  were  those  which 
were  held  regularly,  and  on  certain  days  marked 
in  the  calendar.  (Feat  a.  v.  ;  Macrob.  Lc)  To 
theee  belonged  aome  of  the  great  feativala,  such  as 
the  .Vsronalia,  Carmentalia,  Lupercalia,  far.  Feriae 
conocptivae  erooaceptae  were  held  every  vear,  but 
not  en  eertab  or  fixed  days,  the  tfaao  being  every 
year  apjxinted  by  the  ma^'istniles  or  priests  ((fiuii' 
amnis  a  ma^intruttimt  vei  mMcerdotAtu  corndpiuut'tr^ 
Macrob.  L  e.  ;  Varro,  J«  Lmg.  MM,  n.  ik.c.% 
Feat  «.  v.).  Among  these  we  may  mention  the 
feriae  Latinae,  krxm  b«mientivae,  Paganalia,  and 
Oiropitalia.  Feritu  imptrativae  are  thoae  which 
were  held  en  eertain  anietgeiiciea  at  tbe  coannand 
ofthaeansn]s,pnwtiini|(V«ndietatar.  Tbebeoka 

of  Livy  record  many  feriae  imprrativae,  which 
wert»  cliititiy  Iteld  in  order  to  avert  the  dangers 
which  aomo  extraordinarj'  |vodigy  seemed  to  fore- 
bode, but  also  after  ^^eat  victories.  (T,iv.  i.  .'SI, 
iii.  .%  vii.  23,  xxxr,  4(»,  xlii.  '.i  ;  Pulyb.  xxL  1.) 
They  fn^ucntly  Uated  for  aeveral  daya,  the  number 
of  whicb  depadad  apon  tba  imiwitanca  af  tba 
eirent  wbidi  waa  tba  caase  off  Imt  eelebnitfon. 
But  whenevera  rain  of  »toi)«>a  was  believc'l  t  i  1  iivo 
happened,  the  ai^er  of  the  gods  was  appeased  by 
a  aaevtmi  neiawrffato,  or  /mae  per  novum  die*. 
This  number  of  days  had  been  lW"d  at  the  time 
when  this  prodigy  had  iirst  been  ubaervod.  (Liv. 
I  31.)  Reopeetln^  tba  legttnaata  fama  m  wbsA 
the  f^ae  conceptivae  atid  impewitivae  were  an- 
nounced and  appointed,  aee  Briaaon.  d»  ForwL  pi. 
107.  \c. 

The  manner  in  which  all  public  feriae  were  keot 
beara  grsat  analogy  ta  oar  Sonday.  The  people 
generally  viaitcd  the  ti'mples  of  the  g^^ds,  and 
oifered  up  their  prayers  aud  sacrifices.  The  moat 
aerioua  and  solemn  seem  to  bava  been  the  feriae 
imperativae,  but  all  the  others  were  generally  at- 
tended by  rejoicings  and  feasting.  AU  kinda  of 
biuine&a,  especially  law-auita,  were  aitsjiended  dur- 
ing the  pubue  ktaub,  aa  tbe/  ware  aoosidend  (a 
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poRnte      lacred  seMon ;  the  fttc  McMram  snd 

the  tiunincs  were  tint  ocii  allowed  to  behold  nny 
vojrk  being  done  during  the  feriae  ;  benoe,  wbeu 
diejr  went  oat,  thejr  werepraeaded  bjr  tlieir  liorildi 

i firtttctat\  pniic'iim :f'it(ins,  or  ruAi/./rc.i^  cn- 
juioed  the  people  to  abstain  Irum  worktiig,  that  ihe 
iaiiiesi^«f  the  dAymigiit  not  lie  polluted  by  the 
priests  seeing  pcnons  at  ururk,  (Fe&t.  s.  v.  Praeda; 
l^Iacrob.  /.  e.  ;  compare  Scrr.  ad  Viry.  Gtorg.  y. 
2fi8  ;  Plut.  S'umn,  c,  U.)  I  h 'm-  wlio  nt fleeted 
tkia  «ii munition  wcro  not  oolf  liable  to  a  fine,  bot 
in  eue  llidr  diiobedieooe  wan  intentional,  their 
crinio  was  considcn-fl  to  Ijc  b<'y<iiul  f!iL'  jwjwtT  of 
anj  atonement ;  wher^ut  tiitMe  wiiu  had  uncuiiiici- 
omljr  oootinned  their  work,  might  atone  for  their 
tnin?!'.n^s?ir«n  by  offering  a  piff.  It  srcms  that 
tiuu(it«  a«  to  wiiat  kinds  of  work  might  be  done  at 
pnbUc  feriae  were  not  unfrequent,  and  we  posa^'sa 
MM  coriooi  and  iutereotiqg  decisiona  given  by 
Rotnao  pontifi  on  tlus  inbject.  One  Umbro  de- 
clared it  to  1  <>  no  viij!a*.!on  of  thf  fi  ,  if  a  person 
did  such  work  as  had  reienuin'  tn  i!i  ■  or  wa^ 
connected  with  the  offering  uf  siu  riiic^  ;  all  work, 
h-.-  iiiori-'ivcr  dri:la.r«-i],  uas  all(f^v^^l  \\  iiicli  w.u  ne- 
cessary to  supply  tiie  ur>!eut  wajits  of  human  iite. 
The  pontiff  Scaovola,  when  asked  what  kind  of 
work  might  b«  done  on  a  dies  £Bmtaa|  amwrrcd 
that  any  work  mtgbt  be  done,  if  uij  ndlijHng  or 
ir.jur\'  .sti-'iiKl  l>a  the  result  of  :i<'L;lr<  t  >ir  d-Iay,  <■.<!. 
if  an  ox  should  ffill  into  a  pit,  the  owner  might 
employ  workmen  to  lift  it  otit ;  or  if  a  bouse 
t!in-.k:>*ncd  to  fall  doun,  the  i;i!i.il>i!;in(«  mijjht  take 
such  measures  as  would  pruvtut  iU  tuluag,  vvuLuut 
polluting  the  feriae.  (Macrob.  /.  c.  and  iii.  3  ; 
Virg.  G«irtj.'\.  270,  with  the  remarks  of  J.  H.Voss; 
Cato,  de  He  Rutt.  2  ;  Columella,  ii.  22  ;  compare 
Math.  xii.  11  ;  Luke  xiv.  5.)  I'u  spi  i  tm.:  ih>-  va- 
lioos  kinda  (tf  l^ai  a&irs  which  might  be  brought 
before  tbe  ptaetor  on  dayi  o  {niblu;  fcriae,  see 
DIu'- -t.  2.  tit.  12.  8.  2. 

Ji»ccms  to  hare  been  owing  tu  tiie  immense  in- 
crease of  the  Roman  republic  and  of  the  acenmida- 
ti'  ti  of  LiKiness  arising  therefrom,  that  some  of  the 
it-noc  such  as  the  Compitalia  and  Lupercalia,  in 
the  course  of  time  ceased  to  In-  ol  MTved,  until  they 
were  rettofed  by  Ai^gtutiu,  who  revived  many  of 
the  ancient  religiooa  ritet  and  cefemoniea.  (Suet 
A»tj.  .'51.')    Man  us  Antoiiiuufi  iiicreofcd  the 

number  of  days  oi  bswiucss  (du->  j'lMi)  to  230,  and 
the  remaining  days  were  fcrjae.  (Capitol.  M.  A  ni<>ii. 
J'hif.  c.  10.)  After  the-  introduction  of  Christi- 
anity ill  the  KoiUiiii  •.iiipire,  the  old  feriae  were 
al«olished,  and  the  Sabbath,  together  with  the 
Chrictian  fettivaU,  were  $abitital^ ;  but  the  man* 
ner  in  whieb  thef  were  kept  was  nearly  the  Hune 

«'«  tliat  in  which  thi'  f-.-riiif  lu'iil  been  f)bs<'rv.<l. 
i.aw-suit«  were  accordingly  illegal  on  Sundays  and 
hoUday«,  though  a  roaster  might  emancipate  his 
slav..  'if  lio  lik.  d.  (Cod.  3.  tit.  I  J.)  All  work 
and  ull  pulitic'.il  as  well  as  judicial  proceedings, 
were  su^jH-mli-ii  ;  but  the  country  people  were  al- 
lowed £reelijr  and  onieatcainedlj  to  iwlj  them* 
■fjTee  to  their  agricoltard  hboais,  wbien  eeem  at 
all  times  to  havi.-  bi  t-n  ili>tim,niishi  il  from  and 
thought  superior  to  all  other  kinds  of  work  ;  fur,  as 
mentioned  below,  certain  fEriae  were  isBtitated 
merely  for  the  ptir])n5p  of  onaMInt;  tlio  cuintrv 
pc'iple  to  ^llow  their  rural  occupations  without 
being  intecraptod  by  Ifcir-niiti  aiid  ether  pnUic 
transactions. 

After  thia  goieral  view  of  the  Romoa  feriae,  we 
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I  sfnlt  proceed  to  give  a  short  a;xount  of  those  festi- 
vaU  and  hulidaya  which  were  detigoated  hj  tit* 
name  of  feriae. 

FeritM  Luthuu^  or  simply  Latimae  (the  original 

nnnio  was  L:itirir,  M  irrob.  /.  c.  ;  Cic.  u<l  QuiuL 
Frat.  ii.  -1),  had,  according  to  t'ie  Roman  legends, 
been  instituted  by  the  hist  Torquin  in  cominenio- 
nition  of  the  alliance  between  the  Romans  and 
litttins.  (Dionys.  Hal.  iv.  p.  2i0.  Sylb.)  Rut 
Niebuhr  {I list,  of  Homey  ii.  p.  ?,\)  has  shown  that 
the  jfettival,  which  was  originally  a  panegyria  of 
the  Latini,  is  of  much  higher  antiquity ;  for  w« 
fiiid  it  Stated  that  thi-  t  iwus  of  the  Priscans  and 
Lttiius  received  their  shai>»  of  the  sacrifice  ou  iho 
Alban  mount — which  was  the  place  of  itaodebratioa 
—  along  with  the  Albans  and  tlic  thirty  tnnns  of 
the  All>an  common wciiilh.  ^Vil  tiiui  the  la^t 
Tanpiin  did  wa«  to  convert  the  origiiud  Latin 
festival  into  a  Roman  one,  and  to  make  it  the 
means  of  liallowmg  and  cementing  the  alliance 
between  the  two  n.itionB.  P.  !  r  -  union,  the 
chief  nuigistrate  of  the  Latins  iiad  presided  at  the 
festival  ;  but  Tarquiii  now  assumed  this  distinc- 
tion, wIki-Ii  buli-i  niriiily,  afii  i-  tli<^  destruction  of 
the  Latin  comaionwLaitii,  rcuuiiucd  with  the  chief 
m.-«fialrates  of  Rome.  (Liv.  v.  17.)  The  object 
of  this  pimogyris  OH  the  Albon  mount  was  the 
worship  of  Jupiter  Latiaris,  and,  at  least  as  loa|( 
IS  ilio  Latin  1  ■jciLrc  existed,  tt>  deliberate  and 
decide  on  matters  of  the  confederacy,  and  U>  settle 
any  disputes  which  might  have  arisen  among  ila 
iii.  in'ii  IS.  As  the  feriae  La;:Mn  '  belonged  to  tiio 
cuiiccptivoe,  the  time  of  tliLir  telebmtion  greatly 
depended  on  the  itota  flf  nlf.iirs  at  Rome,  as  tho 
consuls  were  never  allowed  to  take  the  field  until 
they  had  held  the  Latinae.  (Liv.  xxl63,  xxii.  I, 
XXV.  I  J.)  This  f  -.i^al  \\w^  a  i^r.^at  engine  in  the 
hands  of  the  magidtnites,  who  had  to  appoint  tha 
time  of  its  eelebration  {comeiptTt^  tdietr»^  or  imtieera 
l.-Tfin:is);  it  might  often  suit  their  purp<x<(e 
cither  to  hold  the  feiitival  at  a  particular  time  or 
to  delay  it,  in  order  to  prevent  or  delay  such  pub* 
lie  proceedings  as  seemed  injurious  and  pernicious, 
and  to  promote  others  to  which  ihcy  were  favour- 
ably dinposed.  This  Uat'iro,  Imwi  vrr,  tin-  feriae 
Latinae  had  in  oontmoa  with  aH  other  feriae  con* 
ceptirae.  Whenever  any  of  the  fonns  or  cufv> 
monies  custonuury  at  the  LatiTinf  had  bccMi  n(  ;.'Ucted, 
the  consuls  bad  the  right  to  propose  to  the  senate, 
or  the  college  of  pontiffs,  that  their  celebration 
should  he  rrpratcd  {inttaurari^  Cic.  aJ  Quini, 
Frat.  ii.  (i  ;  Liv.  xxii.  1,  xli.  16).  Respecting 
the  duration  of  the  feriae  Latinae,  the  coiuuinu 
opinion  formerly  was,  that  at  first  they  only  lasted 
for  one  day,  to  which  labsequently  a  second,  a 
third,  and  a  fourth  were  added  (Diony:'.  ILil.  vi. 
p.  415.  Sylb.)  ;  but  it  is  clear  that  this  suppo- 
sition was  founded  on  a  confusion  of  the  ferine 
I^atinaf  ivith  the  Ludi  Maxi;ni,  and  tliat  tli-  y 
lasted  for  six  days ;  one  for  iucb  Jecury  ui  iho 
Alban  and  Latin  towns.  (Niebuhr,  Hiu.  »/  Home, 
ii  p.36  ;  camp.  Liv.  vi.  42  ;  Flut.  VamiU,  42.) 
T^e  festive  season  was  attended  by  a  sacred  trace, 

and  no  battle  was  allowed  to  be  fouglit  dm 'iil:  tlioso 
days.  (Dioays.  Ual.  iv.  p.  2aO,  Sylb.  ;  Alacruh. 
1*  a)   In  early  times,  during  the  alliance  of  the 

IV'irnan^  and  L.'tttn«,  fVi-*  cliK  f  niri'i.'-'strnte'  f,f  ]:ath 
natioiti  liH't  on  liiu  Albau  tuouaU,  and  tuiulacted 
til  •  Tilcmnitie*,  at  whirh  the  Romans,  however, 
had  the  presidency.  Rut  afterwards  the  Rumanf 
alone  conducted  the  celebration,  and  offered  thp 

MM 
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commou  sacrifice  of  an  ox  to  Jupiter  Latiaris,  in 
the  came  and  on  behalf  of  all  who  took  |knrt  in  it. 
The  flesh  of  the  Tictim  wai  distriboted  among  the 
serertd  lowiia  whow  connnon  Martoary  stood  on 
the  AlKm  mount  (Pionys.  Ilal.  i  c.  ;  Varrn,  de 
Ling.  Lut.  tL  25  ;  SchoL  Bobien«.  m  Cic.  Orat. 
pro  PUtnc.  p.  285,  &c  OicUL)  Beiidea  the  com- 
mm  fetcriiice  of  an  ox,  the  several  towns  oflfrrfd 
each  separately  lambs,  cheeses,  or  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  milk  tCic.  de  Div.  L  11),  or  cakes.  Mnl- 
thadea  flocked  to  the  Alfaui  mount  on  the  occasion, 
■nd  til*  leuatt  was  one  of  great  rejoicings  and 

fiastiiij;.  Viirious  kini!^  of  fjanies  were  not  wnnt- 
iiig,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  oidllatio 
(swinging,  Feit.  t.  m  (he^Umm),  It  was  a  sym- 
biilic  game,  and  tli"  Iti'f^nd  respectint^  its  nria;in 
showR  that  it  was  derived  from  tne  Ljuins.  Pliny 
(//.  iV.  xxriL  2)  mentions  that  during  the  Latin 
b^idays  a  race  of  four-borKc  chariots  {apudr^m 
mrtmt)  took  place  on  die  Capitol,  in  whieh  the 
Tictor  receivt^l  a  dniu^lit  of  iibsyiuhiunj. 

Although  the  Roman  consuls  were  alwmji  pre- 
sent on  the  AlbsB  noont,  and  eonducted  the 
so!t*rni  sacrifice  of  an  ox,  yet  we  read  that  the 
suporinlendence  of  the  Latinae,  like  tliat  of  other 
feetirals,  was  giren  by  tho  senate  to  the  Aedfleii 
Whov  dieicfore^  probably  conducted  Um  nuBor  sa- 
crifiosSi  die  Yufoas  games,  and  other  sdenmitieB 
(Dionys.  Hal.  p.  4  15.)  While  the  consuls  were 
engaged  on  the  Albaii  mount,  their  place  at  Home 
was  flUed  by  the  praefeetusaiU.  [pRAsracTva 
Unm.] 

The  two  days  following  the  celebration  of  the 
Latin  holidays  were  considered  as  dies  rdigiosi^  so 
that  no  marriages  could  be  contracted.  (Cic.  ad 
Qmint.  Frai.  ii.  4.)  From  Dion  Cassias  we  see 
that  in  his  times  the  Feriae  Latinae  were  still 
Bthctly  obeerred  bj  the  Romans,  whereas  the 
Latai  towns  had,  at  the  tfana  of  Cfeem,  almost  en- 
tirely given  tip  taking  any  part  in  them.  The 
Romans  seemed  to  bare  continued  to  keep  them 
down  to  the  fonrtb  csntmy  «f  our  era.  <I«actant. 
i»$titui.  i.  21.) 

Feriae  Sementivae,  or  Semetttina  dies,  was  kept 
in  set'd  time  for  the  purpose  of  praying  for  a  good 
crop  ;  it  lasted  only  for  one  day,  which  was  fixed 
hf  the  peatilb.    (Varni,  d»  Ling.  Led.  fi 
ds  Re  Rust.  i.  2,  init  ;  Ovid,  Fust.  i.  658,  &c) 

Feria  vindeminlh  lasted  from  the  22d  of  Angtist 
to  the  16th  of  October,  and  was  institated  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  conntrT-pe"i[>'e  to  get  in 
the  fruits  of  the  tield  and  to  hold  the  vintage. 
(Codex,  3.  tit  12.) 

Ftrim  atstinat  wen  holidays  kept  dniing  the 
hottest  seatOD  ef  snamer,  wlnn  many  ef  the  weal* 
thier  Romans  lcf%  the  city  and  went  into  the 
country.  (Gelliiis,  ix.  IS.  §  1.)  They  seem  to  have 
been  the  sanie  as  the  messis  jftria  (Cod.  3.  tit.  1*2. 
s.  2,  6),  and  lasted  frofll  the  84th  of  Jono  till  the 
Ifit  of  August 

Feriae  praeeidaneae  are  said  to  have  been  pre- 
pamtory  dnvi,  or  such  as  ptcoeded  the  onUnaiy 
ftrfoe  ;  although  they  did  not  bdongtothe  feriaei, 
and  often  even  were  dte$  atrt,  they  were  on  certain 
occasions  inaugurated  by  the  chief  pontiff^  and  thus 
nadoftriaa.  (OcUins,  It.  fi.)  (L.81.I 

FESCENNI'NA,  scil.  carmina,  one  of  the 
earliest  kinds  of  Italian  poetry,  which  consisted  of 
ntdo  and  jooose  verses,  or  rather  dialogues  in  ex- 
tempore  verses  (Liv.  TiL2),  in  which  the  merry 
ooontiy  folks  assailed  and  ridiculed  one  another. 


(Horat  Epist.  iL  I.  145.)  This  amnsement  seems 

originally  to  have  bi'on  poculiar  to  ci'Untr}'  fwpir, 

but  it  was  also  introduced  into  the  town*  of  Italy 
and  at  Roma,  when  wo  And  H  mentioned  aa  one 

of  those  in  which  ymmg  people  indulged  nt  wed- 
dings. (Scrv.  ckI  jien.  vii.  695  ;  Seneca,  CWrwr, 
21  ;  Plin.  /f.  AT.  XV.  32.)  The  fesccnnina  were 
one  of  the  popular  amtisementfl  at  various  f.•st^^  al-*, 
and  on  many  other  occaijiuiis,  but  eiipecially  after 
the  harvest  was  over.  After  their  introdnction 
into  the  towns  they  seem  to  have  lost  modi  of 
their  orif^nal  rastie  chameter,  and  to  have  been 
modified  hy  the  influence  of  Greek  refinenicFit  fsf^o 
Viig.  Ueoty.  U.  S85,&c.  ;  Tibull.  iL  1.  55 ;  CatuU. 
61.  S7)  t  *h«y  vema&iod,  however,  in  so  ^  the 
same,  as  they  were  at  all  times  irregular,  and 
mostly  extempore  doggerel  rerses,  bonietinn 
however,  versos  fescennini  were  also  written  as 
satires  upon  peisons.  (Idaoob.  Satmrm.  iL  4.)  That 
these  raulmes  had  no  malieioos  character,  and 
were  not  intended  to  hurt  or  injure,  niav  l>e  in- 
ferred from  the  circumstance  that  one  person  often 
called  upon  another  to  aaswvr  andietort  in  a  simi- 
lar slniin.  The  feseennina  are  jTrTH-rally  believed 
to  have  been  introduced  auiong  tbe  liumaiis  from 
Etnxia,  and  to  have  derived  their  name  from  Fe»- 
rennin,  a  town  of  that  coontry.  Bat,  in  the  first 
jilace,  Pesminia  was  not  an  Etmscan  bat  a  Falis- 
ean  town  (Niebuhr,  f/ist.  0/ Hume,  i.  p.  l.'^fi),  and, 
in  the  second,  this  kind  of  amusement  has  at  all 
timea  been,  and  is  sttD,  so  popolsr  m  Italy,  that  it 
ean  scarcely  be  considered  as  peculiar  to  any  par- 
ticular pkc-e.  The  derivation  of  a  name  of  this 
kind  from  that  of  so«ne  y P'*"'  for- 
merly a  Atvourite  custom,  as  mi^  be  seen  in  the 
derivation  of  caerimonia  from  Osen.  Festus  («.  v.) 
endeavours  to  solve  the  question  liy  Mippoeing  fies- 
cennina  to  be  derived  from  fiucinum,  either  becawse 
they  weto  tbongbt  to  be  a  protection  against  ser* 
cerers  niid  'vitcnes,  or  becau.se  fa.ociiium  ( 
the  *yiiil)ol  of  fertility,  had  in  early  times,  or  in 
niral  districti;,  been  connected  wtth  toO amasemcBtS 
of  the  feseennina.  But  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  this  etymology,  it  is  of  importance  not  to  be 
misled  by  the  common  (^jaisn  that  the  fesccnnina 
were  of  Etrusean  origin.  [L.  S.] 

FBSTIDIBS.  fDiBa.] 

FESTU'CA.  (Manumissio.) 

FETIA'LES,  a  ooUege  (Liv.  xxxvi  3)  of  Ro. 
man  priests  who  acted  as  the  guardians  <^  the 
public  faith.  It  was  their  province,  when  any 
dispute  arose  with  a  foreign  staU",  to  demand  «att»- 
faction,  to  determine  the  circomstuioes  under 
which  boatilities  might  bs  eomoMnoed,  to  perform 
the  varioos  reltgioos  rites  attendant  en  the  solemn 
declaration  of  war,  and  to  preside  at  t!n  T  r;  il 
ratification  of  peace.  These  fonctions  are  briefly 
but  comprehensively  defined  by  Vmto  (!>•  fjim^ 
Uit.  V.  tlti,  ed  Miiller),  **  Fetiales.  . .  fidei  ptihlicae 
inter  populos  praeerant:  nam  per  hos  fiehat  ut 
justnm  conciperetnr  helium  et  inde  desittua.  ut 
fbedeia  fides  pads  constittteretur.  Ex  his  mit- 
tobantwr,  anteqaam  concipcn-tur,  qui  re«  repetereut, 
et  per  hos  eti.ini  nunc  tit  foedua,"  to  whieh  we 
may  add  the  old  law  quoted  by  Cicero  (De  i^. 
ii  9),  **  Foimmmc,  mcm,  bblli,  imoeuKw 

ORATORSS  PRTIALBS  Jt'DTCK^Qfa  BONTO  ;  BKI.LA 
DlRcxPTANiVK'*  I>iony«ius  (ii.  72)  and  Liiy  (L 
'.i'2)  detail  at  considerable  length  the  OSiamoaiea 
observed  by  the  Romans  in  the  earlier  agns,  when 
they  felt  theuuelves  aggrieved  by  a  neighbouriiig 
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pcopk-       nppt^rs  t1i.1t  whfft  an  injunr  VmA  been 

deputed  to  teek  ndnw,  m  iio  apis  «bct^  oa«  of 

tLrir  iiuniU  r  t.i  act  M  their  reprraeDtaiive.  Thb 
itniivniuul  »•.«  (tjled  the  patnttus  popmli 

Romtami.  A  nlitt  of  whito  wool  wm  bound  round 
I,  tMMtW  with  a  mik  of  Mcred  herb* 
IvWiiB  A*  fadom  «r  the  Capitoline  hill 
(rrr^ir«<ic,  fttpniita)  [S.^iiMiva],  whcoce  he  WM 
wiDeUiiie*  tuuDed  yeHMmrtms,  (Plm.  H.  A',  uiw 
ft.)  ThM  eqeipyrf  be  ptocredsd  to  the  coofinei 
(if  thi-  iitfiiKiinf;  tr.\->*,  wIhtc  h«  halted  and  ad* 
dreaard  a  prayc;  lo  Jupiter,  calling  the  god  to  wit- 
MM,  with  hmrj  imprecatianK,  that  hit  caflt{ikinta 
wtM  veil  femided  aad  ha  deaMada  iMMMblA» 
He  then  cmaed  the  border,  «nd  the  mm  fctm 
waa  rtf>friU'ii  iti  nearly  tin.*  *aiii<'  wupU  ti<  tijr-  flrni  ^ 
MtiTo  of  the  aoil  whom  he  might  chaoce  to  meet  ; 
^■■in  •  tbM  tia*  IB  th*  MBBoal  «r  amy  cUnm 
vi  !,.jm  bf  rncoontered  at  th»-  gate  of  t\u-  c'ii<T- 
tows;  and  a  foiuth  time  to  the  u^t^ininiii*  in  the 
tKwm  m  pmsMe  of  the  people.  If  a  Mti.-f.i'  '.»fy 
■MW  wm  lot  returned  within  thirty  daja,  after 
fHtbUdjMiveriiif^  aaoleon  denunciation* — in  which 
ilu'  ^'txii  t<U-nti.i],  t<TTf*tn.-il,  aiul  inf.  nial  were 
iaTQk«d, — of  wbal  lakht  be  expected  to  £i»Uow,  he 

of  the  £eliale«,  made  a  report  of  bit  niioAi  >ri  xo  th<- 
•cnate;.  If  the  people  (  Liv.  x.  45),  a*  well  m  Utt; 
•enate,  dedded  for  wur,  the  |iater  patratue  again 
K'\  forth  to  ;ii0  border  of  the  hoetile  territonr,  and 
kuocbi-d  a  spear  tipped  with  iron,  or  charred  at 
the  eztremity  and  nncared  with  blood  (emblenuitic 
doubticM  of  fire  and  ibnifhtw)  aovM  ibe  beoa- 
dary,  pronooncing  at  th*  MM  ihM  •  foloBB 
declaratiiin  of  w  ar.  The  denLiniI  for  rrdreM  and 
the  pruclsuitAiiuu  of  hoetiiiucs  weiv  alike  termed 
datiffotio,  wbich  wwA  the  Romana  in  later  timet 
er^-UIiicd  }i_v  dure  rrpetrre  (PI in.  //.  A',  xxii.  3  ; 
Serv.  Vu\f.  AtM.  ix.  -j'-i)  ;  but  Gottling  (6V- 
tdiida»  dar  Horn.  StoaUvrr/.  p.  I  u*'>)  and  other  mo- 
dim^TOtig^wwct  it  with  the  Dune  lom  of 

Several  of  the  funnula<>  cDiplf^ycd  f>fi  ruca- 
aaom  hate  been  preterred  b;  Liry  (i.  24,  32;,  auid 
Anfatt  OeOiw  (xri  4),  forminf  •  poitkn  of  the 
Jms  Frtiah  hy  whii  h  the  college  wa«  regulated. 
The  aer^ico  wf  lie  ft,lialt;A  were  considered  abto- 
Imalj  CHcntial  in  concluding  a  treaty  (lAr.  ix.  5)  ; 
•ad  «•  raad  that  at  tba  twinfaiatiwn  of  the  tecond 
Punk  war  fetialefl  wwe  mt  wer  to  Africa,  who 

oirried  with  tlieiii  l}u'ir  own  verVrenac  and  thi  ir 

own  fliot  atooce  fat  nniting  the  Tictun.  Here  also 
th«  diMf  WM  tcnaed  fo&r  paltalm,   (Lir.  xxx. 

T^te  inttitntioD  of  tbeae  prietLi  wa«  atcfiUd  Ly 
ttadition,  in  conunon  with  other  matters  con- 
MCted  with  religion,  to  Nuna  (Diei^s.  ii.  71)  ; 
and  although  Livy  (i.  32)  tpcakt  m  if  be  attri- 
|jut«-<i  their  intri'<liiction  to  Ancu*  Murllus,  yet  in 
an  earlier  chapter  (L  24)  be  nippoeee  them  to  have 
OMlad  ia  the  i«%n  af  Hottiliiii.  Tba  whole 
■yttem  i«  eaid  to  hnrc  hocn  borrowed  from  the 
Aequicoiae  or  the  Ardeat<^  ^Li  v.  and  Dionyt  Le,), 
and  timilar  uaiget  undoubtedly  preriuled  amon^' 
the  Latin  itBtet ;  for  it  ii  clear  that  the  formula 
preeerred  by  Livy  (L  32),  must  have  been  em- 
pb>yitl  wbeti  ttic  fiat- r  [mtnitui  of  the  Rnriaris  was 
put  in  communicatiou  with  th«  pater  patiatut  of 
Piuci  UOai. 

The  ininbw  of  IheftlfalitcniNt  b« 
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with  certainty,  btit  f"ri:e  }i.i\e  inftrred  fnvm  a  ;;i<- 
aage  <{ii«ted  trvm  Varro  bj  Nonius  (liu  43)  that 
It  MMUited  l»  twca^ }  ef  when  Niobdkr  «ip- 

posee  ten  wi*rr  rlrctrd  fmm  the  ll.iTur.es  and 
ten  frxMn  tLv  IiIkumcs  ;  Uui  Liuitluig  {GtM:.'*u.-Ateiitt 
Horn,  i^aatmmf.  p.  1U5)  thinks  it  more  prubahU 
Ibal  they  w«a  at  irst  all  rb<«M'n  from  the  MaavMi 
ae  the  tfUuaM  wire  ohgiually  unacqtMuoted  with 

till'  u>e  (if  f  tijle».      'I  hi  \   were  eri^Mi  helei  led 

frvm  tho  most  noble  ^unilies  ;  their  office  htsted  fat 
USi  (Dioey*.  ii  72)  ;  «id  it  stents  pnbabte  thai 

varrtndei  were  f.'le.!  Xlp  liv  th/'  Ci'lf<  ;;e  {ii^if,t.i!i,„if) 

uiilii  iu*.  {^nuig  ol  the  Iloiuiii.L,  v\  Ih  ii  lu com- 
mon with  most  othfv  priests  they  umild  be  nooti* 
Baled  in  the  eanutia  tribuia.  Xhk,  bewemc,  ii 
•ewbcnt  ezpr««sly  suted. 

The  etymolog)  oi /id.iJm  I*  uncerUun.  Varro 
would  connect  it  wah  ^Jmm  aad  /otdm ;  k'tMm 
with  y&fie  or  foeio:  while  eeie  BNidera  scholaie 
(>..»,•  ii  to  1,e  ii'Ih-d  to  and  tlitw  'jn^TiiiKtii 
vvu.Uu  uruiiifi^  tfwuimn,  lit  iusrnpcion*  n<i 
find  both  fttitdia  and  fmiaHtj  bat  eiBce  kl  Oret'k 
MSS.  the  word  always  appears  under  some  one  *4 
the  forms  ^rtdMtx  ^eridAiit,  ^TttUuti,  the 
orthography  we  hav*  adopted  m  thii  wtkle  ii 
piobaJily  eocml. 

The  ezplaaatien  givaa  by  Livy  (I  94)  tt  tha 

orik'-li  i'ft?ie  tellii  I'ul- r  /"ntnilm  is  ta! i>f.i' t< >rf  :  

"  k'ikUii  I'lktiikiuM  Hii  ju«jiuiU)iluui  lutUiitUii um,  id 
est,  sanciendunt  ht  f««dus  ;  "  aitd  we  may  at  once 
reject  the  speculations  of  Serriut  ("  /  .I'H.  ix.  53, 
X.  14,  xii  2Ub)  and  I'lutarch  (Q.  Ii.  u  12",  ed. 
Ileiske)  ;  the  former  of  whom  supposes  that  he  wiu 
•e  called  becaaee  it  wai  aeeteaaiy  that  bia  father 
•heold  ha  alive,  the  hutar  that  the  Mme  mdicatrd 
that  hl«  fither  was  liviog,  aad  that  he  If  waa 
the  ti4d.«ir  of  children.  i  V\  .  iL  ] 

Fl'BULA  (»sp4n>,»e^rfi,  ««^nrrpii:  v<{p«ir, 
inw^pwis :  ^yt-Ti'i),  n  brooch  consisting  i>f  a  (  in 
((KWf),  uid  *ii  a  i.ui\til  portion  furnished  wuii  a 
ho«.k  (icA«(»,  Horn.  Od.  xriii.  -J'Jli).  The  cuncd 
portion  was  eoawtiaiea  a  dicular  rtqg  or  disc,  the 
pin  passing  aeniia  its  centre  (woodcut,  figs.  1,  2), 

ami  si.nietiities  an  are,  t^ie  [j'ti  bi  ing  a-  thi  <  li<'id 
vi  iht!  arc  {tig.  3).  The  forma  of  brooches,  which 
were  commonly  of  gold  er  broaae,  and  mece  laielj 
offi.lvt  r  (  Ai  liaii,  r.  //.  i.  l'!*,  w  rrr,  h.>«"t>rrr,  ns 
vaiiuus  in  ancient  as  in  uu><l<'rn  \ihi>:3  ;  U't  the 
fibubt  Mtved  iM  dlVM  not  mt  r>  Iv  a«  a  fiutening, 
but  Also  as  aa  enaaeat.  (liom.  Od.  xiz. 
257  ;  Kurip.  i^Aeea.  821.) 

I.  I. .  4»     •>       «.  T* 


Women  wore  Ae  ftbaht  both  with  the  AniCTra 
and  the  indtUuM ;  men  wore  it  with  the  nmictua 
only.  Its  most  frequent  use  was  to  pin  together 
two  ports  of  the  scarf,  sluiwl  or  cluuk  [Chla- 
WYS;  ParLt'M;  pAU.i(;ji],  which  constituted 
the  amictw,  io  to  fiatcn  it  over  ibe  rijghl 
ohouldcr.  (Seg^  Tr-ul>.  f»23  ;  Theocril.  MXt,  66 1 
M  M  2 
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OtU,  Mti.  vilL  318  ;  Tacit  tiWw.  17).  [Wood- 
catti»  M.  2, 117,  213.J  Mon  niely  we  tee  it 
«««r  tK«  breut  (Woodcvt,  pi  318.]  The  epi- 
thet irtpoiropirot  wa5  applied  to  a  porson  wear- 
ing the  tibula  on  one  thuuldcr  only  (Schol.  tn 
Jairip.  flee.  933,  934)  ;  for  wonnen  often  woro  it 
on  both  ihoulden.  [Woodcuts,  pp.  13(>,  243, 
257.]  In  conwquence  of  the  habit  of  potting  on 
the  amicttu  with  the  aid  of  a  fibula,  it  waa  called 
wtporfitta  or  ifiwtpitniiim  (Theocrit  Adorn.  34.  79), 
npwtifia  (Eurip.  Etitt  or  i^x^  **P*- 

rffTiT  (Bninck,  Artal.  ii.  28).  The  splendid  shawl 
of  Ulysses,  described  in  the  Odyssey  (rix.  225 — 
231),  waa  proTided  with  two  small  pipe*  for  ad- 
mittini;  tlie  pin  of  the  golden  brooch  ;  this  contri- 
vance would  secure  the  cloth  from  being  torn.  The 
highest  degree  of  onuunent  waa  bestowed  upon 
Imaebea  after  the  fidl  of  the  weatam  empire. 
JiHtin  II.  (Corippnt,  ii.  122),  and  nrnnr  of  the 
enjpernrs  who  [ircciMli  'l  !i:m.  as  v\i-  |w»rc('ivc  from 
tile  portraita  on  their  medals,  wore  upon  their 
sight  thati^kn  fibidaci,  ftom  wUdi  jewels,  at- 
tnched  hv  three  small  cheim,  depended.  (Beger, 
TA4-K  PtlL  p.  407,  408,  Ac.) 

It  has  been  aln^ady  stated  that  women  often 
wore  the  fibula  on  both  shoulders.  In  addition  to 
this,  a  lady  sometimes  displayed  an  elegant  mw  of 
brooches  down  each  ann  uj>on  the  uleev.  *  .f  Ih  t 
tonic  (Aelian,  V.  H.  i.  18),  ezamplee  of  which  are 
ieen  in  many  meient  ttstaea.  It  wMilieftahion- 
able  to  wear  them  on  the  breast  (Isid.  Oritj.  xix. 
SO)  ;  and  anoiin  r  occajtional  distinction  of  lemale 
attira,  in  kt<>r  times,  was  the  use  of  the  fibak  in 
tnckinjj  up  the  tnnic  above  the  knee. 

Not  only  might  slight  accidents  to  the  person 
arise  from  wearing  brooches  (Horn.  //.  v.  42fi),  but 
ther  wen  eonettnee  tued,  eqieciallj  by  femaleii,to 
inflict  wrioas  injuries.  The  pin  of  tlie  fibula  is  the 
instrument,  wliii  h  the  PhrA  jiian  women  employ  to 
deprive  Poiymnesttor  of  his  sight  by  piercing  his 
pupils  (Evripb  Hec.  1 1 70),  and  with  which  the 
Athenian  women,  having  first  Mindfd  a  man,  tln-n 
dispatch  hun.  (iicrod.  v.  87  ;  Schol.  tn  Eunp.  J  Ik: 
934).  Oedipus  strikes  the  pupils  of  his  own  cye- 
luills  with  a  brooch  taken  from  the  dieia  of  Jocasta 
(Soph-  Oed.  Tyr.  12<.'9  ;  Eurip.  Pkom,  «2).  For 
the  same  reason  wc  find  that  -rtpoydw  meant  to 
pierce,  since  wtp6vn  waa  (noperly  the  pin  of  the 
Woedi  (<W|pdwy<r«,  **  pinned  htm,*  Hem.  B.  y\L 
14A  i  ziii.  397). 

Bcooches  were  succeeded  by  buckles,  especially 
amoqg  tha  Remans,  who  called  them  by  the  same 
nnaa>  The  preceding  woodcut  shows  on  the  right 
handlhefbrms  of  four  bronze  buckles  (4, 5, 6, 7)  from 
the  collection  in  the  British  Museum.  This  article- 
of  dress  was  chiefly  used  to  fasten  the  belt  [Bal- 
rava],  and  the  girdle  [Zona].  (Viig.  Am.  xii.  | 
274  ;  Lydus,  De  Mag.  Horn.  ii.  13).  It  appears 
to  hare  been  in  general  much  more  richly  orna- 
mented than  the  hmoeh  ;  for,  although  Hadrian 
was  simple  and  unexp'n'^iv.'  iti  tl  U  a-*  wtll  :ls  in 
other  matters  of  co.stunn  (:Spanian.  J/aUr.  10), 
yet  many  of  his  success  in  were  exceedingly 
pnne  to  disp^y  bockies  set  with  jewels  OKdbs 

The  terms  wliicii  iiave  now  i)ecn  illustrated  as 
applied  to  articles  of  dress,  were  also  used  to  denote 

fiins  Tarionsly  intfodlieed  itt  carpentry  ;  &  ^.  the 
inch-pins  of  a  chariot  (Parthen.  6);  the  wooden  pins 
inserted  through  the  sides  of  a  boat,  to  which  the 
•Mileia  ftiMi  their  linster  ropes  (Apoa  Rhod.  L  I 
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567)  t  the  Imiails  which  unite  the  posts  and 
pUinks  of  a  wooden  bridge  (Caesar,  B.  O.  n.  17); 
and  the  pins  fixed  into  the  top  of  a  wooden  tri- 
angle used  as  a  mechatiieal  eiis'ine  (Vitniv.  x.  2\ 

The  practice  of  infibululiug  singers,  alluded  to 
by  Jurenal  and  Maitial,  ii  dssoruied  in  Rhodius 
De  Aria  and  PiUscus.  [J.  Y.] 

Fl'CTILE  (irrpt^s,  Ktpdfum^,  6orpaKO¥, 
wrr(>6jti>'ov\  earthenwam^  a  TSBse)  ST  Other  article 
made  of  baked  clay. 

The  instnmenti  need  in  pottery  (ars  firtdhta) 
were  the  following: — 1.  The  wheel  {rpox6s,orf'iy^ 
rota,  **rota  figularis,^  Plaut.  I^pid.  ill.  2.  35), 
whicH  b  mentioned  by  Homer  (//.  xriii.  600),  and 
is  among  the  most  ancient  of  all  human  inventions. 
.According  to  the  representations  of  it  on  the  walls 
of  Egyptian  tombs  (Wilkinson,  Atanmen  ami  (  u.*- 
tomt,  iaLj^  163),  it  was  a  eiredar  ubi  placed  on 
a  cylindneal  pedesmi,  and  turning  freely  en  a 
point.  The  workman,  having  placed  a  lump  of 
clay  upon  it,  whirled  it  swiftly  with  his  lett  hand, 
and  employed  his  right  in  inonlding  the  clay  to 
the  re<iulsite  shape.  Hence  a  dish  is  called  **  the 
daughter  of  the  wiicel  "  {rpoxtXiToi  itrfprj,  Xennr- 
chus,  op.  Athen.  iL  p.  64).  2.  Pieces  of  w  ood  or 
bone,  which  the  potter  (jK^pofuvs^  JuftUa*)  held  in 
his  right  hand,  and  applied  occasionally  to  the 
Mir'.ace  of  the  clay  during  its  revolution.  A  pointer! 
stick,  touching  the  clay,  would  inscribe  a  circle 
upon  it ;  and  citdee  were  in  this  manner  dwpoaed 
parallel  to  one  another,  and  in  any  numb<  r.  ar- 
cording  to  the  fancy  of  the  artist.  Hy  havittg  the 
end  of  the  stick  curved  or  indent  d,  and  by  turninff 
it  in  different  directions,  he  would  impress  many 
beautiful  varieties  of  form  and  outline  upon  his 
rases.  X  Moulds  (  /ormtMi,  tiJtoi,  Schol.  in  Arist. 
Eedn.  1),  used  either  to  decorate  with  ^gana  in 
relief  (wyAmwra)  Tassels  whieh  had  been  thrown 
on  tlie  ulji  rl,  or  to  produce  foliage,  aniiiiaN.  or 
any  other  appearances,  on  A.ntkpixa,  on  cornices 
of  terra  cotta,  and  imitative  or  ornamental  pottery 
of  all  oth>T  kinds,  in  which  the  whe«l  was  not 
adapted  to  give  the  first  shape.  The  annexed 
woodcut  shows  three  moulds,  «'hich  were  found 
near  Rome  by  M.  Serooz  d'Agincourt  {Recueil  d* 
Fragmem,  p.  M— 92.)  They  arc  cut  in  stone. 
f)ne  of  them  was  probaMv  iix  il  f  r  making  ante- 
fixa,  and  the  other  two  for  making  heorts  and 
legs,  dee^nnod  to  bo  saspended  by  poor  persons 
**  ex  Toto,"  in  the  temples  and  snTictuaries.  [Dt>- 
NARiA.]    Copies  of  the  same  subject,  which  might 


in  this  manner  be  multiplied  to  any  extent,  were 
called  **  ectype."  4.  Gravers  or  soUpels,  used  by 
akiHbl  modeUers  in  giving  to  figures  of  all  kinds  a 
more  perfect  finish  and  a  hi^-her  relief  than  could 
be  produced  by  the  use  of  moulds.  These  instrU'- 
naota,  esooedingly  simple  in  themsdres,  and  d^ 
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riving  their  cffidcncy  altogether  from  the  ahUi^ 
■nd  ta«te  of  ib«  todptor,  wmU  not  only  contn* 

ljutc  to  the  more  exquisite  dcrnmtion  nf  earthen 
vessels,  but  would  be  almost  the  only  tiMth  n;>[)li- 
cable  for  making  "  Dii  fictiles,"  or  god«  of  haked 
earth,  and  other  i^ntire  figures.  (Pn^jKTt.  ii.  .'5.  '25, 
iv.  i.  5  ;  Plin.  //.  M  xxxv.  45,  4b'  ;  Sco.  Cons,  ad 
jtUK  10  ;  iqfiXfuera  iK  wt7\oS,  iirr^i  yijsy  Paus. 
L  2.  §  4,  i.  a.  S  1,  viL  22.  I  6.)  TheM  were 
the  earlieat  eflorta  of  the  phutic  art,  and 
even  in  times  of  tho  greati'st  rufincnicnt  and 
luxury  they  conliaued  to  be  n^arded  with  reve- 
icnre. 

Vfssfls  of  nil  kinds  vrvn  rtry  frpqu  ntlv  fur- 
nished with  at  lea«t  one  hnndla  (aiuo,  oOaSy  wf). 
The  AMFtlOftA  was  called  Diota,  bMMM  it  had 
two.  The  name  of  the  potter  was  commonly 
ttamped  tipon  the  handle,  the  rim,  or  some  other 
part.  Of  this  wc  have  an  example  in  the  amphoni, 
adapted  for  holding  grain  or  traits,  oil  or  wine, 
whieh  ii  here  intraoaeed  from  the  work  of  Seroitt 
d*At;iiifourt.  The  fi^nrp  nn  the  riu'ht  hand  shows 
the  luuiie  iii  tbo  grnitive  case  ^  Maturi,"  iro- 
pmaed  on  an  oblong  au&OB  whidk  it  Men  Olt  tiie 
MiuUe  of  tho  amphoia. 


1  J,e  cimh  US«d  for  niukin;;  pottery  (Ktffd^iKt) 
yn,  nrtjpon.  ii.  4!))  was  coramonly  red,  and  often 
of  ao  lively  a  colour  as  to  rr^mihlo  corul.  V.ni- 
qnelin  fmnid,  by  analysis,  that  a  pifc«3  of  Eiruscan 
earthenware  eo)iuii;ifNi  the  following  ingredients:  — 
biiica,  &'i  \  alumina.  Id  ;  lime,  8  ;  oxide  of  iron, 
24.  To  the  great  ahoadBnce  of  tb«  hat  eoMtitn- 
rnt  t^o  deep  r.'d  .  nlnur  is  to  be  attri1>iUi-d.  Other 
pottery  i«  brown  ur  cream-coloured, and  sometimes 
white.  The  pipe-clay,  whieh  mnthsve  been  used 
for  white  ware,  is  called  "  finlin.t  crct.t."  (Varro, 
He  RmM.  iii.  it.)  Some  of  the  ancient  earthenware 
is  throughout  its  substance  black,  an  effect  pro- 
doced  by  mixing  the  earth  with  comminuted  as- 
phaltBm  {gagaiet),  or  With  some  other  bituminous 
or  oleaginoiH  substiinre.  It  njipears  also  that  a.*- 
phaltum,  with  pitch  and  tar,  both  mineral  and 
fegetabio,  was  need  to  cover  the  inrfimlike  a  var- 
nish. In  the  finer  kinds  of  earthenware  this  var- 
nish served  as  a  black  paint,  and  to  its  appliaition 
inaoy  of  the  moot  beantiful  vases  owe  the  decora- 
tions which  are  now  so  highly  admired.  (Plin.  H. 
AT.  xxrvi.  34.)  But  the  coarser  vessels,  designed 
fitr  common  purposes,  were  also  smeared  with 

Eitch,  and  had  it  burnt  into  them,  because  by  this 
nd  of  cncnutfe  tbej  became  loon  impervious  to 
iDcwtue  nd  \m  liable  to  decay.  (Her.  Cbrm.  i 
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20.  8;  Plia.  H,  M  nr.  25,  27.)  Henee  a 
**  dolioia  picatmn  fictile**  waa  lued,  ai  irell  as  a 

pl:u56  jar  to  hold  pickles.  (Coluni.  Rc  Riixt.  xW.  1 H, 
■"'!-)  Also  the  year  of  the  vintage  was  inscribed 
by  the  UM  ef  pitch,  either  upon  the  anpluma 
tlietiiselves  or  upon  the  labels  { ptffn<i\  mitdU^ 
which  were  tied  round  their  necks.  (H».  CfariN. 
iii.  21, 1 — Altboqgh  wij  or  bitamiiuNU  lub* 
stonoea  mn  moat  commonly  employed  in  pottery 
to  prodnoe  by  tho  aid  of  fire  l*i  8i  iitkay0«ity^ 
Horn.  Epig.  xiv.  .3)  the  various  shadea  of  hiack 
and  brown,  the  vessels,  before  being  sciit  for  the 
last  time  to  the  fonaoa  [FoaifAX  j,  were  aome* 
times  immersed  in  that  finely  prepared  mud,  now 
tedinically  called  **  slip,"  by  which  tho  surface  is 
both  smoothed  and  ghtzed,  itnd  at  tlie  sanie  time 
receives  a  fresh  colour.  Huddle,  or  red  otlire 
(jtthrotf  rubrica)^  waa  principally  employed  lor 
this  ptirpose.  (Suidaa,  t.  v.  KttKidSos  icc/M/i^t.) 
To  produce  a  fiirther  varie^  in  the  paintiqp  npoil 
Taaei  the  artist*  employed  a  few  brightly  colonred 
earths  and  metallic  ores,   [Pictura,  No.  9.) 

As  we  might  expect  conoeming  an  art  so  indis* 
penaaUe  aa  that  of  the  potter,  it  waa  piactiaed  to 
a  great  extent  in  every  anrivin  nation  ;  even  the 
most  uucivilixed  not  bcijig  strangers  to  it,  and 
sometimes  displaying  a  auzprising  degree  of  dexto- 
ritj.  The  ramaiaa  of  an  ancient  pottery  have  beca 
fbimd  in  Britain,  and  some  of  the  potters'  name* 
preserved  on  their  works,  are  proluihly  Uritish. 
We  are  told  of  a  place  called  the  Potteries  (/V*^ 
Umt)  in  GaaL  Noma  inatitatod  a  corpoiatton  of 
potters  at  Rome.  (I'lin.  //.  A',  xxxv.  4G.)  Mcn- 
liua  liiis  already  been  made  of  Egypt,  aud  there 
are  frequent  allusions  to  the  art  in  the  ancient 
writings  of  the  Jews.  We  also  read  of  its  pro- 
ductions in  Trallcs,  Pergamos,  Cuidus,  Chiu^ 
Sicyon,  Corinth,  ("uniae,  Adria,  Modena,  and 
NoU,  from  which  city  the  exports  of  earthenware 
vreie  eondderable,  and  wbeie  aome  of  the  moat  ez- 
quisite  specimens  are  still  di.-covcred.  But  three 
placea  were  distinguished  above  all  others  for  the 
extent  and  excellenee  ef  thia  beaatiiiil*  mannbe- 
tnre. 

1.  Sauxuii,  to  which  the  Romans  re»urled  for  t!io 
articles  of  earthenware  necessary  at  mea[.«.  and 
intended  for  USe  rather  than  display.  (Plaut. 
Daech.  ii.  2.  24,  Stick,  t.  4.  12  ;  TibuIL  ii  3.  51  ; 
Cic  pro  Murm.  36  ;  Plin.  if.  M  XXXV.  46 ; 
TertuU.  ApoL  25.) 

2:  Athena,  a  considerable  part  of  whtdf  wae 
called  Cerameicns,  liecnuse  it  w.ls  inhabited  by 
[Hitters.  In  this  quarter  ui  the  city  were  temple* 
dediratcd  tO  Athena,  as  presiding  over  ever}*  kind 
of  handicraft,  and  to  the  two  fire  jfods,  Ilephacsto* 
and  Prouictheutt,  the  latter  of  whom  waa  ul&u  the 
mythical  inventor  of  the  art  of  modelling.  Various 
traditiona  leapectina;  Conicboa  and  otien  point  to 
the  early  eflitfU  of tbt  Athenian  petteta  (Plin.  H. 
vii.  57,  XXXV.  45  ;  Critias  Athen.  i.  p.  2ni  ; 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  enemies 
of  freetrader  and  capedally  of  Athenian  jnfaenoa  at 
Aegina  and  Argos,  imposed  restrictions  on  the  use 
of  these  prodactionA.  (Jlenxi.  v.  88.)  The  Athe'> 
niaamnwos  of  the  finest  descriptioa  ;  the  master* 
pieces  woe  publicly  exhibited  at  the  PaWA* 
TUBNABA,  and  were  given,  filled  with  oil,  to  tba 
victors  at  the  games  ;  in  conseqnence  of  which,  we 

now  read  on  some  of  them,  in  the  British  Musemn 
and  ether  eoUectiona,  the  faacriptionTfii'  *A04»v0ar 
M^MT  or  other  equivalent  expression!.  (Plnd.  Him 
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X  3d  ;  Sehd.  «ad  B^cki^  ad  loc ;  Bikkb,  Corp. 
/mo.  ToL  L  p.  49.)  ManrotlierspediMatwertprp- 

•(>nu  giv(  n  to  rdationi  and  friends  on  particular 
occacioua,  and  often  diMinfuiahed  bjr  the  epithets 
luKittmA  MiM  adde  d  ^>^  theirMmMb  A  circum- 
•tance  which  comributfcl  t<»  ilie  sitcc<?s^  of  the  Athe- 
UiMU  m  this  luanutiicture,  was  a  luiite  of  fine  pot- 
ter'* clay  in  the  ColiaikPxmKmtory,  near  Phnlenun. 
(Suida«»  L  c  ;  Athen.  d.  n.  482.)  TIm  artklct 
made  from  it  became  so  fiitnionable,  that  Plotarch 
(D«  Amlil.)  descriLiiii(  iiii  ntt  of  extriMuo  foil}', 
eompiKa  it  to  tliat  of  the  man  who,  having  twal- 
fewM  poiion,  feAuM  ta  tak*  tlw  antidote  ualan  it 
bcadmirii(jt«»red  to  him  in  amp  made  of  Col  ian  clay. 
Somo  of  the  "  Panalheiuiic"  vanes,  as  ther  wore 
called,  arc  two  feet  in  height,  which  accocdt  with 
what  i>  laid  by  ancient  nuthon  of  their  iDMOnnDon 
•iic.  (Athen.  xi.  p.  495  ;  Bockh,  in  Find.  Pnuf.  No. 
8y.)  A  diota  was  oftiii  statniM-d  upon  tfio  coins 
•f  Athena,  in  aUoaiou  to  the  iiKta  which  have  uow 
teen  explained. 

3.  Etniri.i,  rsporially  the  citiee  of  Arctium  and 
Tarquinii.  WluUt  the  Athenian  potters  ezwiled 
all  others  in  the  mnnufocture  of  vecscls,  theTUMttu, 
besides  cxcrci'^iiiK  this  branch  of  industry  to  a  great 
extent  though  iii  a  lci»s  tasteful  and  elaborate 
ninnncr,  were  very  remarkable  fur  their  skill  in 
Modad^g  all  kinda  of  atitaaiT  in  baked  clay. 
Even  the  noet  edeVntad  of  the  Roman  temples 
wiTc  adonif'd,  both  within  and  without,  by  the 
aid  of  thcie  productions.  The  moit  distinguished 
among  then  «■»  an  entire  quadriga,  made  St  Veii, 
iihich  surmounted  the  podimciit  of  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus.  (Flin. //.  A'.  xxviiL  4,  xxx\: 
4.5,  xxxri  2  ;  K.  O.  Mttller,  Etrmiery  iv.  3.  I,  2.) 
The  Etmritiia  alio  manifested  their  |iartiality  to 
tUa  hrmeli  of  art     recurring  to  it  fbr  the  purpose 

of  intcraient  ;  for  whilst  I'iiny  iiu-iitioiifs  (//.  A'. 
zsxt.  46),  that  manj  peraoos  preferred  to  be  buried 
earthen  jam,  and  ia  ether  parts  of  Italy  the 
binr*  of  thf  do.id  h.iro  bron  found  preserved  in 
amphome,  Kiruria  alouo  has  atlarded  examples, 
aoroe  of  them  now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum, 
of  large  sartophagi  made  wholly  of  terra  cotta,  and 
ornamented  with  figures  in  bas-relief  and  with  rc- 
cumlxjiii  sintucs  of  the  deceased. 

Among  nianj  qualitiea  which  we  admire  ia  the 
Oredc  potterf,  not  the  teaat  wondeiftal  it  its  thin- 
ness {KrrtTd.)  and  conR<»qitpnt  lightne-^s,  notwith- 
atanding  the  great  size  of  the  vwsels  aud  the  per* 
leet  regularity  and  elcganoaef  their  forms.  That  h 
was  an  object  of  ambition  to  ptc<1  in  tlii«  n»spect 
wo  loam  from  the  story  of  a  uuutt  r  iuid  bis  pupil, 
who  contended  which  could  throw  the  thinnest  clay, 
and  whoae  two  amnhotaei  the  icndt  of  the  tnaJ, 
were  preeetTed  in  &•  temple  at  Erythrae.  (Flin. 
H.  N.  xxxT.  46.)  The  w»l!  known  iia^sai^'c-  of 
Heaiod  (Kol  Ktpafuvi  Ktpofni  KOTt*'t\  &c.  Op.  ei 
Dittt  2ft)  describes  the  «milation»  whieh  incited 
potters  to  aacdiaaca  aa  well  at  aidiitectt  aad 
poets. 

The  Oteeks  aad  Rooane  contented  themselves 
with  oaing  eartheanaca  on  all  oecaeione  until  the 
time  of  Alextmder  the  Oreats  the  Maeedonian 

conquests  introdurvd  from  t!ie  E.iat  a  t.isto  fur  vt  sscl.-* 
of  gold  aud  ailreTi  in  wbicb,  howeTer,  the  Spartans 
refuaed  to  indulge  themsdirea.  The  Parttam,  on  the 
©fjiitrani',  held  earthenware  in  so  low  estimation, 
that  tluiy  cuiidemued  persons  to  drink  out  uf  ticiilc  | 
vessels  as  a  punishment  (Athen.  vi.  p.  2'29,  c,  xi. 
|k464^%pk48a^cvd.)  Bat althoi^h  the  Hamuli,! 


as  they  dpvi.ited  from  the  ancient  simplicity,  made 
a  great  dispUy  of  the  more  splendid  kind  of 
vesst  N,  yet  they  continued  to  look  upon  |>ottcr\-  not 
only  with  rcsix'ct  but  even  with  venerstutMi.  (Ovid, 
MeL  viii.  {j'M;  Cic.  ad  AU.  vL  1  ;  Jur.  iil  16H, 
X.  23.)  They  called  to  mind  the  magiiaiiimity  of 
the  Consul  L  iirhis,  who  preferred  the  use  of  his  own 
earthenware  to  the  gold  of  the  Samnites  (Floras,  i. 
18) ;  they  reckoned  some  of  their  coneecmted 
tem^^ottaai  and  especially  the  above  mentiaoed 
quadriir^,  amotn;  the  safeguards  of  their  ini(>er.al 
city  (Berv.  ad  I'irg.  Am.-vS\.  188);  and,  bound  by 
old  associations  and  the  tntditons  of  their  cariieat 
historv',  tlu'V  considered  earthen  ve^M-b  prnper  fir 
rciiyioiM  cerfiUDiiies,  although  gold  ujiU  siivcr  might 
be  admitted  in  their  private  entertainmenu  (Ter- 
tull.  ^  e.)  i  foe  Piinr  aaja  {B.  N,  zzxt.  46),  that 
the  prodnctfons  of  thtt  cbuN,  both  m  regard  to 
thi  ir  dkiltul  fahricatioa  and  their  high  anti<[nity, 
were  more  sacred, and  certatoljr  auxe  innocent,  tbuo 
goM.* 

Another  tprm,  of^sn  used  ss  synrinpriotii  with 
fictiU  was  teJtfO.     [DoLIUM  ;  LaTKU  ;  I'AliiliA  ; 

Patina  ;  Tbgula.]  [J.  Y.J 

Fl'CTIO.  Fictions  in  Roman  law  arc  like  fic- 
tions in  English  law,  of  which  it  has  been  said  that 
they  arv  **  those  things  that  have  no  real  essence 
in  their  own  body,  but  are  so  acknowledged  and 
accepted  ta  law  mr  aeme  especial  purpose;**  The 
fictums  of  the  Roniaii  'aw  n|>paren;ly  had  tln  ir 
origin  in  the  ediciiil  power,  and  they  were  devised 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  cases  wham  there 
wii"  v.n  legislative  {irosision.  A  fiction  supposed 
tonii-tiiing  to  be  which  was  not ;  but  the  thing  AUp- 
posed  to  be  was  such  a  thing  as,  being  admitted  to 
be  a  fact,  gave  to  Mme  penon  a  luht  or  hnpaeed 
on  some  person  a  duty.  Varions  mstaneee  oif  fie> 
tioiis  arc  mentioned  by  Gains.  One  I)i»t.incc  is 
that  of  A  person  who  had  obtained  the  bonorum 
posseasio  ex  edicta  As  he  was  not  hercs,  he  bad 
no  direct  action  :  he  cou!d  neither  claim  the  pro- 
perty of  the  deftmct  as  (legal)  prajjcrty,  nor 
could  he  cLiim  a  debt  due  to  the  defunct  as  hia 
Oegal)  debt.  He  therefore  brought  his  anit  (sin- 
temdU)  a$  heres  (Jieto  ss  htnde\  and  the  fimnnla 
was  accord inyly  adapted  to  the  fiction.  In  the 
Publiciaoa  Actio,  the  fiction  was  that  the  possessor 
had  obtained  by  naneapion  the  ownenhip  of  the 
thinp  of  which  he  had  li>8t  the  p)*M^s>ion.  A 
wouian  by  cocmptio,  and  a  male  by  being  adro- 
gntcd,  ceased,  iwwjiiqg  to  the  avu  law,  to  be 
debtors,  if  they  were  debtors  before  ;  for  by  the 
covmpiiuaiid  adrogatio  they  had  sustained  a  capitis 
diminutio,  and  there  could  be  no  direct  acti'  u 
against  them.  But  as  this  capitis  diminutio  might 
be  made  available  for  firandolent  purposes,  an  actio 
iitills  was  still  allowed  a^/.iinst  such  pers^ms,  the 
iiction  being  that  they  bad  stutained  no  capitis 
diminutio.  The  formula  did  not  (as  it  appears 
from  Gaius)  expr.  =<  'A-.i-  f'r'ijin  -is  :>  f:icf,  ^'lt  it  r>M 
thus  :  —  If  it  sii.ui  appear  tiiat  such  and  such  are 
the  facts  (the  facts  in  issue),  and  that  the  party, 
plaintiff  or  defisndant»  would  have  each  and  such  a 
right,  or  be  Ibble  to  each  and  mch  a  duty,  if  socb 

and  siidi  other  fact*  (the  facts  supposed)  were  true; 
ctreliqoa.  (Qaiui,  ir.  10.  32,  6lc,  :  Ulp.  Ftva. 
nviiiia.) 

It  w.is  by  a  fiction  that  the  notion  of  legal  ca- 
i  liocity  w;is  extended  toartiticial  persons.  [Colle- 
gium ;  Fisci:s.]    Instances  of  fiction  occur  in  the 
I  chapter  intitlcd  Jmrutifekg  Penoum  in  Savigiiyli 
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Sjftiem  de$  hmL  R,  Jt  toL  ii-,  and  in  Puchta*s  /«- 
UiOUiuHfti,  i.  5?  bO,  ii.  §  165.)  [It.  L.J 

FIUKICOM.MISSUM  M  a  teitamenUu^  di»- 
poaitioi),  by  wbirh  a  p«noii  who  gives  wmetliing 

Xii  another  m  ;>-  -'•»  oil  liiiii  tho  utiligiiliuii  of  Iraiig- 
ferriiig  it  to  n  tkiid  i>er«on.  The  obliju^tion  was 
Bot  created  bj  word«  of  legal  binding  furce  (ciriiia 
vxtria),  but  by  words  of  request  {preeatirij^  such 
as  **  fideicommitto,'^  "  peto,"  **  volo  dari,"  and  the 
like;  which  were  the  opeiatiTe  words  (verlxi 
mtiiia).  If  tha  object  of  tha  fidftiffommismm  was 
tli»  kendilMt  iba  wfaola  or  a  fMit,  it  ww  called 
fideicommissaria  hrreditas,  which  is  equivalent  to 
«  iiiiiTersal  fideicoraaiissum  ;  if  it  was  a  single 
tbiqg  or  a  sum  of  money,  it  was  called  fideioom- 
nissnra  tingnlaw  rei  or  fidcicommissom  ^edale. 
The  obligation  to  transfer  a  fideicommissaria  here- 
could  only  be  i:ii|xisc(i  on  the  hcres  ;  the  ob- 
ligation of  tiansferring  a  single  thing  might  be 
inpoacd  oDalsgataa. 

By  the  IcgisUtioa  of  Justinian  a  fideicommis- 
Bum  of  the  hcreditas  was  a  universal  6ucces»ion ; 
bat  before  his  time  the  poraon  entitled  to  it  waa 
wmeAanei  **  handia  loeo^*"  and  aomatimes  lega- 
tarii  loeo.**  The  hciea  lamained  hem  after 
ho  hiid  parted  with  the  hta^ditas.  Though  the 
fideicommissum  resembled  a  tuI^  substitution,  it 
difllmd  fimn  it  in  this:  —  in  Ao  caae  of  a  rulgar 
substitution,  the  substituti-d  pergfiri  only  btcaiue 
hvreA  when  the  fintt  pix&un,  immvd  hurt^  fiuiod  to 
become  such  ;  in  the  case  of  the  fideicommissura, 
the  aecond  heraa  had  only  a  daim  on  the  iaherit- 
anee  when  the  person,  named  haiii  bad  actually 
become  such.  There  could  ba  bb  fidaieaaaaiMuiD 
unleaa  then  was  a  heraa. 

Tba  penoa  who  cieated  the  fideioommissmn 
must  be  a  person  ivho  wn^  i-?\i>able  of  making  a 
wiU ;  but  he  niigiii  cn-att^-  a  tidcicommissom  omliy 
without  baring  made  a  wilL  The  penon  who 
waa  to  neaive  the  benefit  of  the  fidetooBUnissum 
was  the  fideiedinntsaarius ;  and  a  pctaon  night  be 
a  fidcicommissan'uB  who  could  take  a  legacy  (Ulp. 
J'Vuff.  XXV.  H) ;  the  person  on  whom  the  obligation 
was  laid  was  the  tidociarius.  The  fidcicommia- 
Kirius  hiin»cif  might  Ite  bound  to  give  tlio  fideicom- 
mi&ium  to  a  second  fidcicommissarius.  Ori;;inally 
the  fideicommissarius  was  considered  as  a  piirdiaser 
Omgderk  ioea)  ;  and  when  the  hem  tiaosierred  to 
hint  the  heraditaa,  mntaal  eovenanta  (eaKHima) 
were  entered  into  hy  wliich  the  heres  w:i3  not  to 
be  aosweiable  for  any  thing  which  he  had  been 
hamd  ta  d»  aa  hemi»  nor  for  what  he  had  given 
T  nn?.  ft<\<;  and  if  an  action  was  brought  against 
iaui  u»  heres,  he  was  to  be  defended.  On  tiie 
other  hand  the  fideicommissariDS  (qui  rtdpid/at 
igredHakm)  was  to  have  wbaterer  fKt  of  the 
heraditai  might  still  come  to  the  haada  of  the 
heres,  and  ww  to  V)C  allowed  to  prosecute  all  rights 
of  artiim  which  the  hcics  might  have.  But  it  was 
rnactitl  by  the  senatus-consoltOTO  Trcbellianum,  in 
the  time  of  Nero,  that  when  the  heres  had  given 
lip  the  hereditas  to  the  fidcieomiui^sariua,  ail  right 
of  action  by  or  against  the  heres  should  be  trans- 
Semd  to  the  fidekoBuniaMrios.  The  piaetor  ae- 
cDtAngly  gave  BtHee  actionea  to  aad  i^gidnrt  the 
fideicommissarius.  Fn^m  this  time  the  heres 
cca'^ed  to  require  bom  the  fideicommissarius  the 
covenants  which  he  had  formerly  taken  ns  his 
security  against  his  general  liabilities  as  heres. 

As  fideicommissa  were  sometimes  lost  because 
Ibe  herea  would  sot  accept  th«  tnberittnee,  it  waa 


enacted  by  the  senatus-consultuiu  Pegasianum,  in 
the  time  of  Vespasian,  that  the  fiduciariui  might 
retain  ooe  iioiirtti  of  the  beTBdiiaa,  and  the  aame 
power  of  tetatner  waa  allowed  him  in  the  caae  nf 

single  things.  In  this  ciwe  tlie  heri  .s  w.is  liable  to 
all  debts  and  charges  {<mera  hereditaria)  ;  but 
the  same  agreement  was  made  between  him  aad 
the  fideicommissarius  wVkXi  wa.s  made  between 
the  heres  and  the  Icjjatus  paniuiius,  iliai  ia,  the 
profit  or  loss  of  the  inheritance  was  shared  be- 
tween them  according  to  their  ahafea  {jtn  rala 
jHwiteX  Aeoocdingly,  if  the  hena  waa  required 
to  restore  not  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  lien>- 
dita*,  the  fteiiatua-cooaultum  Trebellianum  took 
effect,  and  any  loss  waa  borne  by  him  and  the 
fideicommissarius  in  proportion  to  their  shares. 
If  the  heres  was  required  to  restore  more  than 
three-fourtlis  or  the  whole,  the  scnatns^onsultura 
Pegasianum  ajipUcd.  If  the  hma  refused  b» 
take  poaaenioB  of  (adire)  the  hemditaa,  tha 
fideicommissarius  could  comfK'l  him,  by  njiplica- 
tion  to  the  praetor,  to  take  pos«ossion  of  it  and  to 
nators  it  to  him  ;  but  all  the  costs  and  cliargea 
aecomipanying  the  betedittw  weco  boroe  by  tha 
fideicommissarius. 

Whether  the  herea  waa  sole  heir  («ar  osse),  and 
required  to  reatoce  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the 
heraditac,  or  whether  he  waa  not  sole  heir  (aa 
parte)  and  was  required  to  restore  the  w  hole  of 
siich  port,  or  a  port  of  such  part,  was  immaterial : 
in  all  caaea  the  &  CL  Pagaiianrnn  gava  hin  a 
fourth. 

By  the  legislation  of  Justinian  the  senaius  cun- 
sulta  Trebeliiauum  and  Pcga^ianum  were  consoli- 
dated, and  the  folio wiag  rules  were  established 
The  herea  who  waa  cbivged  with  a  anivenal  fidei- 
roinmi'Hum  always  retiined  one-fourth  part  of  the 
herettiuvs  (which  was  called  simply  Quarta,  or 
Falcidia,  or  commodom  Lcgis  Falcidiae),  and  all 
datfltt  on  behalf  of  or  against  the  hcreditas  were 
shared  between  the  fidndariaa  and  fideicommissariua 
who  was  considered  heredis  loco.  If  the  fiduciariua 
>uffered  himself  to  be  compelled  to  take  the  iob«nt- 
«nc<%  he  lost  his  Qmtrta,  and  any  atber  advantafa 
that  fi  •  might  have  from  the  hereditas.  If  tV  1;- 
cianus  wa^  in  pOi«sea«ion,  the  fideicommissarius  had 
a  personal  actio  ex  tmtBBwnlo  against  him  for  Om 
bereditBL  If  not  in  pnawnBian,  ha  nmit  at  kaat 
▼erholly  aaaent  to  the  chihn  of  the  fideimannisaarnia, 
who  had  then  the  hereditatispetitiofideicommissjiria 
against  any  person  who  was  in  poascssion  of  the 
propTty. 

The  Quartn  ".n  f  i  t  the  Falcidia,  applied  to 
the  ciise  of  univi  Tsal  hdcicommissa.  Accordingly, 
the  heres  only  was  entitled  to  it,  and  not  a  fid^ 
coniinissariiUi  who  waa  hiaiaelf  chained  with  a 
fiddeonnniamuB.   If  thm  were  aerml  heredea 

charged  with  fideicommiis.'i,  each  w  i-i  c:ititled 
to  a  quarta  of  his  portion  of  the  hcreditas.  The 
heres  was  entitled  to  retain  a  foucth  out  «f  the 
hereditaa,  Bot  indndiDf  thmia  what  ha  tadc  aa 
legatee. 

The  fiduciarius  waa  bound  to  restore  the  here- 
ditaa  at  the  time  named  by  the  teetator,  or,  if  no 
tnne  waa  named,  immediately  after  takin^r  posiee 

fi  iT  it.  lie  was  entitled  to  be  ind^  nuiifird  for 
all  proper  costs  aa^  charges  which  he  had  gu&toined 
with  respect  to  the  hcreditas  ;  Imt  he  was  answer- 
able for  any  damage  or  loca  which  it  had  iBitainad 
through  his  culpa. 

Ret  fingahi^  aa  already  obaarved,  ai^t  An 
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1^  th«  objeeU  of  a  fidfieomniiniiii,  as  a  parUenlar  | 

I  '?  of  liiid,  a  '•l.ivr.  n  ;:armciit,  piece  of  «ilver, 
tn  .1  Hum  of  money  ;  and  the  duty  of  giving  it 
tho  fuleicommiaiariui  might  he  impoaed  either  <>m 
the  here*  or  on  a  legatee.  In  thia  way  n  slave 
also  might  receive  his  liberty,  and  the  request  to 
manumit  mijjht  be  addressed  oith  r  t  i  th  -  Ihti-s  i»r 
the  lesatariuB.  The  slave  wbcu  mauiunitted  was 
the  liberttu  of  the  penen  who  naiminitted  him. 
There  were  many  differences  between  fidcicnrri- 
of  sinjjle  things  and  Icipicies.  A  person 
iili  uit  Eo  die  intcstjite  might  charijc  hi*  horrs  with 
a  fideicomniiiisum,  whereas  a  legacy  coaid  only  be 
given  by  a  testament,  or  Hy  a  codicil  which  was 
l  atitir-iii'd  I'v  II  )iri']irT  dffl.initliin  f>{  tht-  ti>t;it<ir  in 
a  will  i  but  a  tideicommi^sum  could  be  given  b^ 
a  simple  codicil  not  m  eonfinned.  A  heret  insti- 
tuted by  a  will  TTii  jIit  he  retiiiested  by  a  codicil, 
not  so  continued  aj»  ubovi-,  to  trausft^  the  whole 
liereditas,  or  •  part,  to  a  third  penon.  A  \v<>ina!i 
who  was  prevented  bj  the  pnvitiolu  ot  the 
Voeonm  lex  frmn  takiii];  n  certain  herpditas,  might 

take  it  as  n  fi^^-n  ointni.-Mini.  The  I.at-in',  also, 
who  were  prcihibitcd  by  the  Lex  Junia  from 
taking  hereditates  and  letrncies  by  direct  gift 
{flrrrtiojure)  could  take  by  fidcicommiK-.i.  It  ^v,l•. 
tiot  lejfjil  to  name  a  person  as  heres,  :i:id  also  to 
nar;if  iiunther  who  after  the  death  of  the  heres;, 
•hould  become  herea  ;  bat  it  was  lawM  to  reqaest 
the  hem  on  Ms  death  to  transfer  the  whole  or  a 
part  of  thi^  hrrpfltt.i*  tn  nnnthrr.  In  this  way  a 
testator  indirectly  rMToi^id  a  t  >t.iinentnry  power 
Orer  hie  pWperty  f<>r  a  I'Ti'.nT  jH-riod  tlian  tlic  law 
allowed  him  to  do  directly.  A  man  sued  for  a 
legacy  per  fomiulam  ;  but  lie  sued  for  a  fideic»m- 
minauin  before  the  consul  or  praetor  for  fideicnni- 
missa  at  Komet  and  in  the  proTinces  before  the 
pvaeses.  A  fideieonamiaeam  was  valid,  if  given  in 
the  Greek  language,  but  a  legacy  was  not,  until  n 
late  period.  Ji)!>tiiiiati  finally  sissimilated  legiicies 
and  !>incular  fideicummissa.  [LkuatUM  $  Jnat.2. 
tiu  20.  §  3  :  Cod.  6.  tit.  43.  s.  2.] 

Tt  api>ear»  that  there  were  no  l^sjnl  means  of  en- 
forcing ill.-  ili:.-  Jl><  liaige  of  the  trust  call-  i  fiiL  i- 
conimi»iium  till  the  time  of  Aaguatus,  who  gave 
the  consnb  jorisdietion  in  Udeicommissa.  In  the 
time  of  Claudius  pri  •!  ir  '^  f.ii< 'r  rnTiii  virii  were 
n[tp>iiited  :  in  the  prnviiict  s  the  praesuit-s  look  cog- 
ni/4inre  of  tideicommisso.  The  consuls  still  retained 
their  jurisdiction,  bat  onl^  exercised  it  in  impor- 
tant cases.  (Qnintil.  hst.  lii.  6.)  The  proeeeding 
was  always  extr;i  orln  ■  ni.  (Oaiu»,  ii.  2-lJ  ;  Ulp. 
J''raff.  tit.  25.  s.  1*2.)  Fuleiconuuiats  8<*em  to  have 
been  intiodneed  in  order  to  evade  the  dvil  law, 
and  to  give  th  •  1  ^r,  i!ita«,  nr  a  !■  ^nry.  to  a  person 
whi>  was  eiilifc  u i.  .i|,a.  i  ia!--il  trr.iii  ;.jking  directly, 
or  who  could  not  lake  aa  iiiiu  h  a-  the  doaor  wished 

to  givft  Gains,  when  obeervins  that  peregrini  could 
take  fideiennuntsea,  observes  that  *this**  (die  ob- 
ject of  evading  the  law)  "  w.is  probaMy  tin  or'L'ni 
of  fideicommis&a  ;"  but  by  a  scnatus-couaultum  made 
in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  such  fidMOOnunissa  were 
claimed  liy  the  fiscus.  They  are  supposed  to  br 
the  coiuiiii'iulaliones  mortuofura  mentioned  by 
Cicero  (</e  Fin.  iii.  20).  There  is  the  case  of 
Q.  Pompeiiu  Rdus  (Val.  Max.  iv.  2.  7),  who» 
being  in  exile,  was  legally  incapeeitated  frMn 
taking  any  tiling  under  the  will  of  a  lloroan  citi- 
'■en,  but  could  clium  il  from  his  mother,  who  was 
the  beres  fidnciarinsi  They  were  also  adopte<I  in 
lh«  case  of  gifts  to  women,  in  order  to  evade  the 
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I       Voeonhi  ftn  VoooMul ;  and  in  die  eaa« 

'  (if  prr.icrltnM!  |i,  r*on?,  iinotiac  pcr^onae,  Latini, 
l<ertgriui,  ra<'iil)es,  urbi.  But  the  aenalua-oon- 
!)idtum  Pi  L'^isiatium  destroyed  the  capacity  oC 
caelibee  and  orbi  to  take  fideioommiasa,  and  gava 
them  to  those  peraons  mentioned  in  the  will  who 
had  cliildrrii,  and  h\  i1<>fatilt  nf  sm  h  to  the  [».pu- 
Itts,  as  io  the  case  of  bcreditatcs  and  Jcgota. 
[Bona  Cadtjca.]    Municipia  eoald  not  take  as 

herrdes  [Coi.l. Ki.lUM ]  ;  tint  ]<v  the  ficn.'Uit^.-<tii)- 
Bultum  Aprwiiaiiuui,  which  was  probably  jasA<  d 
in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  they  could  take  a  fidei- 
commissa  bcrcditaa.  ( Ulp.  Fr<i{f.  tit.  22.  s.  5  ; 
Plin-  Ep.  V.  7.)  [Hkrbs  (Roman).]  (CJaius, 
ii.  247— 289  ;  Tip.  Fr  u,.  tit.  'ji:  lust.  -J.  tit.  23, 
24  ;  Dig.  36.  tiU  1  ;  Cod,  6.  tiu  49  i  Mackeldey, 
LtMmdi^iK^  12tb  ed.  |72S,dte:;  Vanfferow, 
l^'tfhdm  /ir  Ptmddtm  Vodmrngtm^  vo)  ii.  p, 
561.)  lU.  L.] 

1  1  n  I  ;.T  \  •  SSO R.     f  I  VTERCK!?SIO.  I 

FlDEPIiUMlSSOK,  CIntihcbssio.] 
PTDES.  [Ltra.1 

FITHTI'IiA  is  .'■aid  I"  Tiavf  been  an  iii>.ini- 
nieut  uf  torture,  consisting  of  a  niuubcr  of  strings. 
According  to  some  modem  vrriten,  it  was  tm 
<aniv'  as  thr  ftnin!f>!^,  '>r  nt  all  events  formed  part 
of  il.  [Eqi  tLKtf.s.J  The  term,  however,  appears 
to  lie  applied  to  any  strings,  whether  forming  pait 
of  the  eqnolens  or  not,  by  which  the  limln  or  ex- 
tremities of  individoals  were  tied  tightly.  (Soeton, 
Tib.  r,,/.  r53  ;  C.hI  Theod.  9.  tit.  3A.  0. 1 ; 
Sigonins.  I)f  Jttd.  iii.  17.) 

FIDU'CIA.  If  a  man  transferred  his  property 
to  .mother,  on  condition  that  it  should  be  restored 
to  him,  this  contract  was  called  Fiducia,  and  the 
pfrson  to  whom  the  property  was  so  transferred  was 
said  fidmeiam  acdprre,  (Cic.  Top.  c.  10.)  A  man 
might  tnmefer  his  property  to  anedier  fir  tbe  mIw 
of  p-eater  security  in  time  of  d.tnger.  or  for  other 
sutticieut  reason.  (Oaius,  ii.  60.)  The  contnxct  of 
fiducia  or  pactum  fiduciae  also  existed  in  the  case 
of  piguus  ;  and  in  theatse  of  mancipation.  [Emax- 
ciPATio  ]  The  hen-dit.18  itself  might  be  an  obj^-ct 
of  fiducia.  [FiD>  icoMMisst  M.]  The  trustee  wag 
bound  to  discharge  bis  trost  by  restoring  tbe  thing: 
if  he  did  not,  he  was  Imble  to  an  actio  fidneiae  or 
fiduciaria,  which  was  an  actio  bonae  fidi  i.  (Cic. 
de  Off.  iii.  I.I,  ad  J'am.  vii.  12  ;  ut  inter  Ikuhis 
bene  ngicr  "portct.)  If  the  tntsteo  was  con- 
demned in  the  action,  the  consequence  was  in- 
famia.  t!lcero  enumerntes  the  judicium  fiduciae 
with  that  tutelae  and  societatis  as  "judicia  sura- 
mae  existitnationis  et  paene  capitis  (Ci&  fro 
Jloe.  Cb«R.  c.  6),  where  be  if  endendy  ollnding  to 
the  consecpir^nre  of  infiunia.  (Compon  Savignj, 
.sy«/<i7i,  (i.c.  vol.  ii.  p.  176.) 

When  the  object  for  which  « tbiog  wsi  trans* 
ferred  to  another  was  attained,  a  remancipatio  of 
those  things  which  required  to  be  transferred  by 
mancipatio  in  iiir.»  cessio  was  necessiiry  ;  and 
with  this  view  a  particular  contract  (|xiorMi 
cmm)  was  inserted  in  the  fhnnnla  of  raanctpatta  If 
no  rtMnniu'i[iatiiT  took  \k.\c,\  but  (in!y  a  siTiip!,-  rc- 
iiliiutjo,  uautauiu  was  netcsKiry  to  restore  the  t^uiri- 
tirian  ownership,  and  this  was  called  nsurcceptto. 
The  contract  of  fiducia  might  be  accompanied  with 
a  condition,  by  virtue  of  which  the  fiducia  might 
cease  in  a  l,'1vcii  ca-ir,  ami  thus  tlio  tidueia  was  con 
iiectcd  witli  the  Cominissoria  Lex,  as  we  see  in 
Paulas  {SmL  Rfcept,  ii  tit.  IS^  and  in  Cic  pro 
Maeoot  &21,  •*  fiducia  commiMo,**  which  oiftj  be 
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«zplain(d  "by  reference  to  Commissum.  (Gaiiu,  ii. 

ill  901;  RMrilirt,  Grumllinien,  &c  §  99  ; 
Kein.  r^u  fioin.  Prioalnektj  Ueinecc.  Synkyma. 
tA.  TIai.Wd.)  [O.  L.] 

FIDIUMA'RIA  ACTIO.  [Actio.] 

FIGLI'NA  ARS.  [F1CTILM.J 

FIGLINAE.  [F1CTILK.I 

FmULUS.  [F1.T11.K.] 

FILIUSFAMILIAS.  [Famiua.] 

PI'MBRI  AE  (Kpanni ;  Mmms  OfCg. 

Corinth.),  thninv'»  ;  tJisscIs  ;  a  fringe. 

When  the  w.  aver  had  finished  any  garment  on 
the  loom  [Trf-aI,  the  lhrum^  1.  e.  the  cxtn  niiti.  s 
of  the  UueMlf  of  tba  ivarp,  bung  in  a  row  at  the 
bottom.  In  tbifl  itate  fhef  were  frequently  left, 
beiniK  considt  rtd  0r11.11nrnt.1I.  Ofton  nl.-io,  to  pre- 
Tent  them  from  ravelling,  and  to  give  a  Btill  more 
•rtifieial  and  oniamentiU  appearance,  they  were 
J.  -viritcd  into  bundles,  each  of  which  was  twisted 
{arptwrots  ^vadyots^  Urunck,  Anal.l  416),  and 
tied  in  one  or  more  knots.  'I'll  ■  tin  1;  i  s  were  thus, 
bj  a  Tcnr  eimple  procese,  tnuuformed  into  «  row  of 
taeiels.  The  Imen  eliurtt,  found  ui  Egyptian  tombi, 
sjmu'timci  vfinw  thi.s  ornamfiit  among  their  lower 
edge,  and  illustrate,  in  a  very  interesting  manner, 
the  description  of  these  garments  by  Herodotus 
(ii  81).  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  friqm 
were  eeldom  worn  cxci'pt  by  females  {Kpoffnrrhv 
XtTMna,  Brunck,  ii.  ■'>-  '>  ;  Jacobs,  &c.  ad  toe.  ; 
P^oz,  vii.  64  i  Sueton.  Jtd.  45).  Of  their  manner 
of  displaying  tbem  the  best  idea  may  be  formed  by 
the  inspection  nf  the  annexed  woodcnt,  taken  from 
a  small  bronre,  representing  a  Roman  lady  who 
W(«rs  an  inner  and  an  outer  tunic,  the  latter  being 
friqg^  and  0T«  thaw  a  lai:ge  ibawl  or  paUtnia. 


Among  barbarous  nations  the  amictus  was  often 
•worn  by  men  with  n  fringe,  as  it  teen  Tffy  eon* 
spicuously  in  tlie  group  of  Sannatiana  at  p.  21.3 
By  OqmW  the  bundles  of  thrums,  and  tying 
thcni  at  ne  points  of  inteneetion,  a  kind  of  nct- 
WOfk  waa  prodnred,  and  we  are  informed  of  a 
fibMB  of  this  description,  which  was,  moreover, 
Jnxng  wiA  bells.  (Died,  rriii.  26.)  The  ancicnu 
also  manitfiutared  ^nges  separatelj,  and  sewed 
than  to  the  borden  of  their  garmenta.  Th^  wtn 
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likewise  made  of  gold  thread  and  other  costly 
materials.  Of  this  kind  was  the  ornament,  eOQ* 
sisting  of  a  hondnd  gj^den  tassels,  which  sur- 
rounded the  mythical  raietd  of  Jupiter,  the  oiyft 
StwTay6*(T(ra,  and  which  d"  pended  from  the  girdle 
of  Juno.  (Uom.  IL  il  448,  t.  738,  ziv.  181, 
xTiL59&> 

In  consrqnenco  of  the  tendenry  of  wool  to  form 
itself  into  separate  bundles  like  ta#5i  l.i  (.^i/fTarTjSif, 
Aelion,  //.  A*  XtL  11),  the  poets  sinak  of  the 

golden  fleece  as  coBiiating  of  them  (Pind.  PgUh  It, 
411;  ApoU.  Rhed.  ir.  1 1 46) ;  and  Ciceto,  declsim-> 

ing  against  the  cfTcminacy  of  Gabinius,  applit  «  the 
same  expression  to  his  curling  locks  of  hair  (m 
PiM.U).  [J.Y.I 
FFNITO'RKS.  rAonimiNsoRKs.T 
FI'NIU.M  HKGUNDO'RUM  ACTIO.  If  the 
Ixnuniaries  of  contiguous  estates  were  accidentally 
confused,  each  of  the  parties  inteicsted  in  tha  re* 
establbhinent  of  the  boandaries  might  haTO  an 
action  against  tlie  otlier  for  that  purpose.  This 
action  belonged  to  the  class  of  duplicia  judicia. 
[FaMILIAB  BrciscundAS  Actio.]  In  this  action 
each  party  was  bound  to  account  for  the  fruits  and 

dts  which  he  had  received  from  any  juirt  of  the 
which  did  not  belong  to  him,  and  also  to 
account  for  any  mjory  which  it  had  sustained 
throngh  his  eolpa.  ^h  party  was  also  entitM 
to  compensjition  for  improvements  made  in  the  por- 
tion of  land  which  did  not  belong  to  him.  (  Dig.  10. 
tit  1.)  There  is  an  article  entitled  '  Ucber  die 
GrSnzscheidirngsklage'  by  Rudorff  in  the  Zeit- 
McJiri/i  fur  GescJiichttiche  hechlnctuaueha/i^  Tol.  X. 
[AOKR.]  [O.  L.] 

FISCA'LES.  [Gladiatohbs.] 

FISCU&  The  feUowing  is  Savigny*!  aeeouit 

of  the  origin  and  meaning  of  this  term:  — 

in  tiie  republican  period,  the  state  was  desig- 
nated  by  the  term  Aerarinm,  in  10  fiv  as  it  was 
Tiewed  with  respect  to  iu  having  property,  which 
nltimatoly  resolved  itself  into  receipts  into,  and 
pnynients  made  out  of,  the  public  chest  On  the 
establishment  of  the  imperial  power,  there  «'as  a 
divisioa  of  the  prorinees  between  the  senate,  at 
the  rcpresi  1  tntivo  of  the  old  republic,  and  the 
Caeiar ;  ami  there  was  consequently  a  division  of 
the  most  importjint  branches  of  public  income  and 
expenditure.  The  proper^  of  the  senate  retained 
the  name  of  Aerarium,  and  Aat  of  the  Csesar,  as 
such,  received  the  name  of  Fiscus.  The  private 
proper^  of  the  Caesar  {res  privata  PrincipiM^  ratio 
OmarU)  was  qnite  distinct  from  that  of  the  Fisensi 
The  word  Fi^cns  siiriiified  a  wicker-ba«l«et.  nr  pan- 
nier, in  which  the  Romans  were  accustomtd  to 
keep  and  carrj'  about  laru'c  sums  of  money  (Cic. 
Verr.  i.  8  ;  Pbacdr.  Fub.  ii.  7)  ;  and  henoe  Fia> 
cus  came  to  signify  any  pcrsonli  treasure  or  money 
chest  The  importance  of  xhv  im])erial  Fistus  soon 
led  to  the  practice  of  appropriating  tho  name  to 
that  property  whieh  the  Gaesar  dairoed  as  Caesar, 
and  the  word  Fiscus,  without  any  adjunct,  wa» 
used  in  this  sense  {mfisci  est^  Juv.  iSai.  iv.  .'i4). 
Ultinatsly  the  word  came  to  signifv  generally  the 
property  of  tho  stBte^  the  Caesar  having  eonceur 
trated  in  himself  all  the  sovereign  power,  and  thoa 
the  word  Fiscus  finally  had  tin-  sanir  ? i^nific.ition 
as  Acnirium  in  the  rcpubliam  period.  It  does  not 
appear  at  what  thne  the  Aemrium  was  merged  in 
the  Fiscus,  thonu'h  the  distinrtion  of  name  and  of 
thing  coatinued  at  least  to  the  time  of  Hadrian. 
iTiSm  hter  perioda  the  wwda  Aenriimi  and  Fi§> 
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ctu  were  often  used  indiscriminately,  Lut  only  in 
the  aeoM  of  Ibe  imperial  clM»t,  for  there  wu  tbea 
no  sther  yMw  diett  Bo  long  u  the  dittioction 
txisU'd  liotwecn  the  aerariiim  and  the  fiscas,  the 
law  relating  to  them  seremlly  mi^ht  be  expresae<l 
by  the  teriDi  jus  populi  and  jus  hsci,  Mfal  FmUiu 
(Sent.  Reorpt.  V.  12),  though  there  is  no  reaaon  for 
applying  the  diatitictiaa  to  tho  tinM  when  Pauliu 
wrote  ;  for,  M  tUmdj  olMmd,  it  Ind  tlMB  long 
cesiotL 

The  FiwQt  ImmI  a  legal  penontl  otbtaoee ;  that 

is,  03  the  subject  of  certain  rights,  it  wug  li  gnlly  a 
]>erBon,  hy  virtue  of  the  uuno  fiction  of  kw  which 
gKfO  a  personal  cxlsti-nce  to  corporations,  and  the 
communities  of  cities  and  villages.  But  the  Fiacus 
differed  in  many  respecU  from  other  persons  exist- 
ing by  fiction  of  law  ;  and,  as  an  instance,  il  was 
aever  under  any  iacapacity  as  to  taking  an  here- 
ditai,  wliieh,  far  a  long  tine»  waa  tho  cue  with 
corporations,  for  tho  reason  jrivcn  by  Ulpian.  [CoL- 
i.£OIUmJ.  These  reasons  would  also  apply  to  the 
Populas,  al  WflU  as  to  a  Municipium,  and  yet  the 
populus  is  never  alluded  to  as  being  under  such 
disability ;  and  in  fstet  it  could  not,  consistently 
with  being  the  soofw  of  all  ffgUa^  b*  mder  any 
legal  diiabilitiea. 

Varieat  offieem,  aa  Pfeearatoni,  Advecati  f  Ad- 
%'0CATU8],  Patront,  and  Praefpcti  were  cmplfn  ed 
in  the  adininistratioa  of  the  Fiscus.  Nerva  esui- 
Wislifd  a  Praetor  Fiscalts  to  administer  the  law  in 
natters  relating  to  the  f  itoub  Tho  patnmonium 
or  private  property  of  tlw  Cwmt  was  adnmubtered 
by  I'rocuratores  Caesaris.  The  privileges  of  the 
I-  ISC  us  were,  howeves,  extended  to  the  private 
property  (ratio)  of  the  C^MWvand  «f  Ilia  wife  the 
Augusta.  (Dig.  49.  tit  14.  B.  6.) 

Property  was  acquired  by  the  Fiscux  in  various 
W^i,  anumernted  in  tlia  D%est  (49.  tit.  14.  s.  1), 
many  of  which  may  be  amnnd  ondor  tlui  head 
of  penalties  and  fomitarei.  Tbaa,  if  a  una  wius 
led  to  commit  suicide  in  oonsequenee  of  having 
done  some  criminal  act  (Jlagitimm)^  or  if  a  man 
nada  oounterfeit  coin,  his  property  was  forfeited  to 
the  fiscns.  (PnuIuB,^.  77.  v.  12.)  Thrrfficrrs  (  f  the 
Fiscus  geuemlly  received  inforuiation  (^nuncKUionet) 
of  IQcb  oocoirences  from  private  individuals,  who 
tr«ref»«a»iedibrtlMirpaiiu.  Timmm  Ukamtirm) 
which  was  found  in  eertam  piMM  wai  alio  subject 
to  a  claim  on  the  purt  of  the  Fisciu.  To  explain 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Fiscus,  and  its  ad- 
iniaiitmtionifWedld  require  a  long  discussion.  (Dig. 
40.  tit  1.?.  de  Jure  Pisci ;  Cod.  10.  tit  1  ;  Cod. 
Thcod.  lU.  tit  1  ;  Paulas,  6cn(.  Reeept.  y.  12; 
flavigny.  System  da  kevi.  Rom.  R.  vol  it ;  F ragmen- 
Imm  vtlmtjmriHtimmIti  de  Jur«  Fitd^  ptiatod  in 
Goesehcn'i  edition  ofGoias ;  .Savitrny,  Nm  Mtiteku 
QHdltmdet  Rom.  It,  Z,'tlscl.  rol,    oi.  lit.)   [O.  L.] 

FISTIT'CA,  an  instruiscut  used  for  mmroing 
down  pavements  and  threshing  floor*,  and  the 
foundation!!  of  buildings  (Cato,  R.  R.  18,  20  ;  Plin. 
Ji.  N.  xxx\  i.  L'.j.  s.  Gl  ;  V'itruv.  jiL  3.  a.  4.  §  1,  x. 
S.  s.  2.  I  3) ;  and  also  for  driving  pika  (Cms. 
B,  O.  iv.  17).  When  used  for  the  former poipo&e, 
that  of  making  earth  solid,  it  waa  no  donht  a  mere 
big  of  wiHxl  (iihod  perhaps  with  iron),  w  ith  handles 
to  lift  it  np  ;  just  like  a  paviour  a  rammer.  Bnt 
\a  the  case  cited  from  Coesnr,  where  it  was  uned 
fur  driving  the  piles  of  his  bridge  over  the  Rhine, 
it  is  altiKJst  evident  that  it  must  hav«  bc^u  a  ma- 
chine, Rntiu  thing  like  otir  pile-driving  engine  (or 
IROukey),  hy  wiu«h  a  lieavy  kg  of  wood,  ahmi 
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with  iron,  was  lifted  up  to  a  considerate  licigbt 
and  then  let  £^1  on  the  head  of  the  pile.   [P.  8.] 

FI'STULA  (itwX^f),  a  water-pipe.  Vitruviua 
(viii.  7.  S.6.  §.1,  ed.  Schn.)  distinguish.  ^  thr  o 
modes  of  conveying  water :  by  channels  of  masaury 
(per  eamiUs  UrmdiUi)^  by  leaden  pipes  (^abtHa 
vbrnAmt),  and  by  eutlian  pipoi  (tnbiUi$  JjeHUkm)  ; 
but  of  ueoe  two  Hrti  of  pipeotbo  leade*  tv«(a  tlia 
more  commonly  used."  [ Aquaedicti;b.]  They 
were  made  by  tjendin^  up  cast  plates  of  lead  iuto  a 
fern  not  pemctly  cylindrical,  but  haring  a  soit  of 
ridge  at  tile  junction  of  the  edges  of  the  plate,  as 
reprcstmted  in  the  following  engraving,  Uikcn  from 
antique  speciraens.  (Frontin.  </e  Jquaed.  p^  73. 
fig.  lA»16,ed.  PolcB. )  Uiit,  Zakra  if.  G^6aw««^  pL 
ml  fig.  8.) 


In  the  manufacture  of  these  pipes,  particular  at- 
tention wa«  paid  to  the  bore,  and  to  tne  thickness. 
T  fi.  II  1  1  1  ,  fif  Vitruvhis,  Frontmus,  and  other 
w  riu^ra,  are  not  in  jprkU  aoeordanoe  s  bat  it  ap- 
pears, fton  aconpanson  of  ttiem,  tliat  two  difloent 
systems  of  me.tsurement  were  adopted,  namely, 
either  by  the  width  of  the  plate  of  lead  (lamina  or 
Innina)  before  it  was  bent  mto  the  shape  of  a  pipe, 
or  by  the  internal  diameter  or  bore  (lumm)  of  the 
pipe  when  formed.  The  former  is  the  system 
adopted  by  Vitnivius  e.  §  4)  ;  according  to  him 
the  leaden  plates  were  cast  of  a  length  not  lesa  than 
leu  ftot»  and  of  a  widdi  eontaining  an  eoEact  nmnber 
a[ digits  (sixteenths  of  afoot),  which  number  was  of 
ronrse different  for  different  siaed  pipes  ;  and  then 
the  sizes  of  the  pipes  were  named  from  the  number 
of  digits  in  the  width  of  the  plates,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  where  the  ntmibcrs  on  the  right  hand 
indicate  the  number  of  pounds  which  Titnivilliaa> 
signs  to  each  tcn-fcet  ieiigth  of  pipe  :  — 

Centeuaria,  from  a  phitc  1 00  digits  wide :  1 200  lbs. 
Octogenaria    —       80      ~      :  860  ^ 
Qginqaig«o«ri»—       £0      »      x  €00  •^^ 


*  Tha  atgrnologieat  distinction  betvaen  JiMala 

and  hAtu  seems  to  be  tliat  tba  former,  which  ori- 
ginally signified  a  Jbtte,  wa«  a  amall  pipe,  the  latter 

a  large  one  ;  but,  inusapie,  at  least  so  far  as  w  ater- 
pipes  are  concerned^  it  seems  that  iSsteto  is  applied 
to  a  leaden  pipe,  tiAut  and  laAaws  to  one  of  any 

other  material,  especially  of  terra-cotti,  as  in  the 
above  and  the  following  piisirfiges.  (N'arro,  R.  H, 
i.  8  ;  Colnm.  i.      ;  Plln.  v.  81,  «,  34,  \s  \.  42.  »,* 

81,  XXXV.  12,  s.  4(>  i  Fmutnni,  tea  below.} 
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•  

480  — 

ao 

360  — 

20 

• 
« 

240  — 

15 

• 

• 

180  — 

10 

• 
» 

IJO  — 

8 

• 
• 

5 

• 

60  — 
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Quadragenntia  — 
Trieenam 

Vicvnaria  — 

Quindcna  — 

Dfoa  — 

Octona  — 

QuinaiM  — 

Front  thu  leale  it  h  evtdail»  Bt  a  new  glance,  tiiat 

thf  thickness  of  thcplatrs  wns  the  same  forpipf>s  of 
ail  uMiA,  iiasucly,  such  that  each  strip  of  lead,  t<-n 
feet  lung  and  one  digit  wide, weighed  twelve  pound.s. 
The  account  of  Vitruvina  V  followed  bj  Pliny 
(//.  iV.  xxxi.  6.  t.  31 )  and  PnHadiin  (iz.  12 :  comp. 
the  notes  of  Schneider  ami  GcsnerX 

Frontiiins,  wbo  entcn  into  the  subject  much  more 
nimtely,  objeeta  to  the  ijttein  of  VitntTiui  aa  too 
indefinite,  nn  Account  of  the  variation  which  is 
made  in  the  shape  of  the  pipe  in  bending  up  ilie 
phte  of  lend  ;  and  be  thinks  it  more  probabic  that 
the  nanus  were  derived  fmm  the  length  of  the  in- 
ternal diametera,  reckoned  in  quadranUs  (the  unit 
bi'ii;;^'  the  (iiijil^,  that  is,  tu  ifuartcrs  of  a  dn/it  ; 
■c  that  the  Quinana  hod  a  diatneter  of  five  fourttis 
«f  a  digit,  or  1  \  digit,  and  to  on,  np  to  the  VvetmaTi  i, 
aht-vn  whirh  tin-  notation  ^\  as  aUercil,  and  tho  names 
were  no  longer  tikcn  from  the  nuinlicr  of  Uncar 

?mKr§tn  «if  a  d'^ii  in  the  dioMeier  of  thn  pipe,  but 
rom  Uie  nnmber  of  symrs  quarters  of  a  digit  in  its 
ari'o,  and  this  irstein  prevailed  up  to  the  Centum- 
Ticrmty  which  v\aa  t)io  hirgi  st  tufi  in  iiso,  as  the 
QlMHittria  was  the  tmalkst :  tbe  latter  is  adopted 
hj  Fronturai  ai  Ae  itandanl  meanm  (fmkbdus)  of 
the  whole  system.  (For  further  details  sec  Fron- 
tiun«,<fa  Aqmtcd.  20— 63,  pp.  70— I12,wkh  the 
Notca  «f  PolcnUB.)  Anothe  r  mode  of  explaining 
the  nomenclature  was  by  the  story  that  when 
Agrippa  undertook  the  oversight  of  the  aquaeducts, 
finding  the  madultu  inconveni<-niIy  small,  he  en- 
laiged  it  Sofiv*  times  ita  diameter,  and  hence  the 
of%in  of  the  fittala  ipumana.  (Fhmtin.  25,  pp.  80, 
r.  1.)  Of  these  accounts  that  of  Vitnivius  ajipfars 
at  once  the  roost  simple  and  iho  most  correct :  in- 
deed It  would  aocm  that  the  plan  of  measurenx  m 
was  very  probaWy  the  invention  of  Vitnivius  hiui 
self.  (Frontiii.  I.e.)  Respecting  the  uses  of  pipes 
in  the  aqueducts,  see  Aquabductus. 

Of  the  earthen  (tCCXlKoUa)  pipes  wo  loiow  vciy 
little  Pliny  says  that  they  are  heat  when  their 
thickness  is  two  Jiffiti  fl,^  inch"),  anJ  that  each 
pipe  should  have  its  end  inserted  in  the  ncxu,  and 
tho  joints  should  be  cemented  ;  hvt  that  kailcii 
pipes  sliould  Ijc  us£'d  where  the  wntrr  rises.  The 
earthen  pipes  were  thought  more  whole»ume  than 
the  leaden.  (Plin.  //.  N.  xxxi.  6.  8.  31  ;  Vitruv. 
tAllO;  Fiaiad.ix.li.)  Water  pipes  were  also 
made  of  leather  (Plin.  H.  M  t.  31.  a.  84 ;  Vitruv. 
I.e.  §  n)  ;  and  of  wood  (ratlad-  /.  c),  especially  ol 
the  hollowed  trunks  of  the  pine,  fir,  and  alder. 
(Plin,  H.  N.  xvi.  42.  a.  81.)  [P.  S.l 

FLABELLUM,  .  FT, ABELLULUM, 
(^ivis,  ImtujTJip^  dim.  pi-Kibiov),  a  fipm.  "  The  ex- 
ercise of  the  fan,"  so  wittily  described  by  Addison 
(.V/>^.  No.  102),  was  wholly  unknown  to  the 
aocienta.   Neither  w«ra  their  fans  w  coiMtnwtod 

•  Pliny  and  Palladins,  and  even  the  ancient 
MSS.  of  Vitruvius,g;ive  here  C,  which,  however,  is 
alcariyancmrof  atnuiscriber  who  did  not  perceive 
the  law  of  the  pmportum,  hat  who  had  a  £nncy  for 
the  round  number. 
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that  they  might  be  furled,  unfurled,  and  flutteied, 
nor  weio  th^even  carried  by  the  ladies  themmilTea. 
Tliey  were,  it  is  tme,  of  ch  iiant  forms,  of  delicate 
colouDi  { prugim  jUiJjtMoy  Mart.  iii.  40,!,  luid  some- 
times of  costly  and  splendid  materials,  such  as  pea* 
oock'll  feathdS  (Ptopert  ii.  16)  ;  bat  they  were 
BtHF  and  of  •  fixed  thape,  and  were  held  by  female 
slaves  (JIaM/t/erWt  Philemon,  ns  tmn.<iliitrd  hy 
Plaut.  Trim,  ii.  1.  22),  by  beautiful  boys  (Strato, 
Epifl.  22),  or  hf  eunuchs  (Eurip.  OtitL  1408— 
1412  ;  Menander,  p.  175,  ed.  Meincke  ;  and  as 
translalcJ  by  Turcncc,  J'Jhh.  iii.  r>.  4r> — 54),  whose 
duty  it  was  to  wave  them  so  as  to  produce  ,i  eool« 
in^'  breese.  (Brunck,  JmL  u.  02,)  A  gentianaa 
might,  nevertheless,  take  die  fim  into  hii  own 
hand  and  use  it  in  fannini;  n  lady  as  a  compliment. 
(Ovid,Xr«  Am.  i.  161,  Amor.  iii.  2.  38.)  Tho 
woodcut  at  pi  257  shows  a  female  bestowing  thia 
attendance  upon  her  mistress.  The  fan  which  she 
holds  is  apparently  made  of  separate  fcathtrs  joiued 
at  the  bose,  and  also  united  both  by  a  thread  pass- 
ing along  tlie  tip*  and  by  another  atronger  thread 
tied  to  Uie  middle  of  toe  shaft  of  each  feather. 

Another  U-«e  of  the  fan  was  to  drive  away  flies 
from  living  persons,  and  from  articles  of  food 
which  were  either  pLnced  upon  the  table  or  oflfered 
in  sacrifire.  When  intemled  for  a  fiy  'lapper  it 
was  less  stiff,  and  wascaJ'cd  mu,-<r<iriu>ii  ( .Mart.  xiv. 
67),  and  ixvtoc69ri  (Menandir,  p.  W'  \  .-\cUan, 
H.  A.  XT.  14  :  Bninck,  Amd.  ii.  308,  iii.  92).  In 
short,  tiie  nuumer  of  using  fiuis  was  precisely  tlwt 
which  n  still  practised  in  China,  India,  and  other 
part!<  uf  the  East ;  and  Kuripidcs  (A  c)  nys  that 
the  Greeks  derived  their  know  ledge  of  them  from 
'Miarlmpuis"  cmintries.  Tlie  emperor  Atipnstns 
had  a  shive  to  fan  him  during  his  sle^p  ^teueton. 
Aug.  82)  ;  for  th«  oae  of  fiuu  waa  not  oodined  to 
femalea. 

Besides  sepamto  ftnthen  the  wicknt  fim  waa 

sometimes  made  of  linen,  extended  uiKin  a  lij^ht 
fnune.  (Strato,  L  c.)  From  the  above-ciu-d  pas- 
sage of  Euripidea  and  the  ancient  Scholia  upon  it, 
compared  with  representations  of  the  Ihihelhini  in 
ancient  paintings,  it  oIbo  appears  to  have  been 
made  by  placing  the  two  wings  of  a  bird  back  to 
back,  fastening  them  togiether  in  this  position,  and 
attaching  a  handle  at  the  haae.  (See  also  Branck, 
AnaL  ii.  258,  llrtpiyaM  ^iitTBa.) 

A  more  homely  application  of  the  fan  was  its  use 
in  cookerjr  [Focus].  In  a  pinting  which  repre- 
9<^nt5  a  sacrifici'  to  Isis  f  .■(«/.  (V  Ercolano^  ii.  GO),  a 
priest  is  neon  fanning  tho  tire  upon  the  aluir  w  ith 
a  triangular  flabellum,  such  as  is  still  used  in  Italy. 
This  pnctioe  gave  origin  among  classical  writers  to 
expressiims  eorresponding  to  oars,  m«iininfr  to  fim 

the  flame  of  hope  (Alrijdi.  iii.  47),  of  love  (^iwi'^fd/, 
Brunck,  ii.  306),  or  of  sedition  (Aristojih.  linn. 
360  ;  Cic.  pro  Place.  23).  (J.  Y.] 

FLAGRUM,  dim.  FI.AnFrj.UM  (fiia-n^, 
a  whip,  a  scourge,  to  the  hmidh-'  of  which 
fixed  a  lash  mailc  of  cords  {fin.ifiuf,  Hor.  l''}>ttd. 
iv.  3  ;  John,  iL  15),  or  thongs  of  leather  (^oro^ 
Hor.  Epist.  L  16.  47  {  mntrlni,  At»e.  p.  857,  ed. 
Fischer),  especially  thongs  made  from  the  ox's 
hide  (IMuIis  eruvtu.  Plant.  Most.  iv.  1.  26).  The 
flagdlnm  pmpcrly  so  called  was  a  dreadful  instra- 
mcnt,  Bnd  h  thus  put  in  opposition  to  the  $ctitica^ 
which  wiis  a  simple  wliip.  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  3.  119.) 
Cicero  in  like  manner  contrasts  the  severe  flagelta 
with  the  etr^M  {,f99  Habir.  4).  The  flageUnm 
wns  chiefly  iiied  in      fonkhnieiit  of  slaves.  Il 
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«U  kadtled  with  bonc-s  or  licarv  indi'titrcl  circles 
of  brame  or  temioated  by  hcH)k&,  in  which  caac  it 
ynM  apdy  denominated  a  scorpion.  The  cut  lielow 
S^ceseiits  a  scoui;^  taken  from  a  bas-relief  of  the 
•tatnc  of  Cybele  in  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol  at 
Rome,  and  fully  justifies  the  epithet  of  Homcc 
(JL  cl),  korrUA  jLagMmm.  The  iiillictioa  of  panith- 
nentwith  it  upon  tbe  naked  bode  of  the  milfcrer 
•  (Juv.  vi.  382)  was  sometimes  fatal  (Hnr  Sal.\. 
2.  41),  and  was  carried  into  execution  by  a  class 
of  penoni,  themaelres  slave«,  who  were  called 
hrrtni.  A  slave  who  had  been  flopped  was  called 
Aagrto  {iiami'ias^  Philemon,  p.  415.  ed.  Mcin.  ; 
Arittoph.  Ran,  502,  EqttU.  1225,  Lyt.  1242  ; 
•MitMa,  PJantni,  |»mmi^*  Ter.  Adelfk,  r.  2.  6), 
whteh  of  eoaiie  becRiBe  a  tarn  of  mockeiy  and 
contempt  Durinjr  the  Saturnalia  the  scour^'e  was 
deposited  tinder  the  seal  of  the  master.  We  like- 
iHm  find  tbat  mmm  gbidiaton  fbugbt  with  the 
f!n:!.>'.la  (Tertull.  21 ),  as  in  the  coin  here 

intriHluccd.  The  flagellum  here  ha«  two  lashet. 
(See  alio  COW  ^  101.)  [J.T.] 


FLAMEN,  the  name  for  any  Roman  priest 
who  was  devoted  to  the  service  o(  one  particular 

god  (DlVlSQlTK  ALnS  ALU  SACBRDOTKS,  OMNIBTTS 
PONTiriCBS,  SlN(iUI.IS  FLAMINKS  8UNTO,  Cic  /At 

Lm.  u.  8),  and  who  received  a  distinguishins 
epithet  from  the  dei^  to  whom  he  mmistered. 

(/ft,ruryi,  SC.  flaminum,  sinmli  co^omina  hahnt 
ab  eo  dco  ami  Hera  facittnt^  Warm,  IM  Ling.  Lat. 
T.  84.)  The  most  dij^nified  were  those  attached 
to  Diiovis,  Mars,  and  Quirinus,  the  I'^tamen  Dialis, 
Flamm  Afartialis,  and  Flntufn  Qiurinalis.  The 
two  first  ore  said  by  I'luUirch  (A'uw.  c  7)  to  hare 
been  established  by  Romulus ;  but  the  greater  oum> 
her  of  aatboritiet  agree  in  referring  the  instftntion 
of  the  whole  thne,  in  common  with  all  other 
matters  connected  with  state  religion,  to  >ttuua. 
(Liv.  L  20 ;  Diooya.  iL  64.  &c.)  The  namber  was 
eventually  increased  to  fifteen  (Fest.  .«.  r.  AfaxlnKU 
dupi'Uionis):  the  three  original  llamcns  were  ahoy s 
chosen  from  among  the  patricians,  and  stjled 
Mtaona  (Oaios,  L 112) ;  the  rest  frnm  the  plebeians, 
with  the  epithet  Mhtorts  ( Fest  Afajoret  FlamtmesX 
Two  rude  lines  of  Kimius  (\'arn>.  dc  Lin€}.  Lat.  vii. 
44)  preserve  the  names  of  six  of  these,  appointml, 
fays  the  poet,  by  Noma,— 

VoltumalewK,  Pa/atualem,  Furtna!rm, 

FhralaHqtie,  Faiaertm  «t  Pomamaltm  feat 
Hicidem  

to  which  we  may  add  the  Plamen  Volcanalis 
(\'arro,  D»  Ling.  ImI.  v.  84),  and   the  riimeii 
Curmentalit  {five  J/nU.  14).    We  find  in  books  of 
antiqoitias  mention  made  of  the  FirMafo,  Lnmrm 
HaUt,  LtwitaKt,  and  Luenlhirtt,  which  wiwMeam. 


FLAMEN. 

plete  the  list  ;  lii;t  tlx  re  ij  nothing  to  prove  t!iat 
these  four  were  Uumaii  (uid  not  merely  provincial 
priests. 

It  is  gnenUy  stated,  upon  the  aathoci^  of 
Anlns  O^us  (xr.  27),  that  the  flaraens  were 

elected  at  the  Comitia  Curiata,  and  this  was  doubt- 
less the  case  in  the  earlier  times  ;  but  upon  ex- 
amining the  passage  in  question,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  jframniarian  speaks  of  their  induc- 
tion into  office  only,  and  therefore  we  may  con- 
clude that  iobseqncntly  to  the  passing  of  the  Lea 
Lhmitia  they  were  chosen  in  the  Comttia  Tributa, 
especially  since  so  many  of  them  were  plebeians. 
After  beinji  non)iiiatt.d  by  the  people,  they  were 
received  {a^ti)  and  installed  (inaimiralKMiUmr)  hj 
the  Pontifez  Masimos  (Lir.  xxnL  8,  xxix.  88  $ 
Val.  Max,  vi.  9.  §  3),  to  whose  authority  they  were 
at  all  times  subject  (Liv.  EpU.  xix.,  xxxviL  51  ; 
Vol.  Max.  L  l.§2.) 

The  office  was  understood  to  last  for  life  ;  but  a 
flamen  might  be  compelled  to  resign  (Jtamiuio 
ii'tirt)  for  a  breach  of  duty,  or  even  on  account  of 
the  occurrence  of  an  ill-omened  accident  while  dis- 
charging bis  (bactions.  (VaL  Max.  i  I.  §  4.) 

Their  characteristic  dress  was  the  apex  [Atkx], 
the  laena  [Lakna],  and  a  laurel  wreath.  The 
name,  according  to  Varro  and  Festus,  was  derived 
from  the  band  of  white  wool  {filuaiy  filamen^/Ui' 
men)  which  was  wrapped  round  the  apex,  and 
whidi  thej  won,  without  the  apex,  when  the  heat 
waiomiwiiTe.  (Senr.  Fiify.Jsa.Tiii.  664.)  This 
etymology  ii  more  reasoname  than  the  tnuidarma- 

tliiii  of  piU'  iminr$  (from  fileut)  into  Jlam'tnet.  (Plu- 
tarch, A'kjiu  7.)  The  most  distinguished  of  all  the 
flunens  was  tiie  Dkdk;  Hub  lowest  in  rank  the 
Pamtnalis.    (Festus,  $.  v.  Miun'ni'ir  .f'.nni/ionif.) 

The  former  enjoyed  many  pccuiuir  honours. 
When  a  vacancy  occnrred,  three  personi  of  patri- 
cian descent,  wnose  parents  had  been  mairied  ac- 
cording to  the  ceremonies  of  etmfbrreatio  [Mak- 
riage],  were  nominati  J  by  the  Comiiia,  one  of 
whom  was  selected  {ooftm),  and  coosecrated  (m- 
mtgnrabatnr)  by  the  Pinitifejr  Maximos.  (Tacit. 
.inn.  iv.  ]C>  ;  Liv,  xxvii.  8.)  From  that  time  for- 
ward he  was  emancijiated  from  the  control  of  his 
fether,  and  l>ec.ame  siii^iris.  ((laius,  u  130  ;  Ulpian, 
Froff.x.S;  Tac.  iv.  IG.)  He  alone  of  all 
priests  wore  the  alUMmlcnts  [Apbx]  (Varro.  ap, 
(itU.  X.  l.">);  he  had  a  right  to  a  lictor  (Tlut 
Q.  R.  p.  119,  ed.  Reiske),  to  the  toaa  praetettOt 
the  S0WI  ohtmE^  and  to  a  teat  in  ue  senate  in 
virtue  of  his  office.  This  last  privilege,  after  having 
been  suffered  to  fall  into  disuse  for  a  long  period, 
was  asserted  by  C.  Valerius  Flaceos  (b.  a  209)i« 
and  the  claim  allowed,  more,  however,  says  Liv^-, 
in  deference  to  his  high  personal  character  thau 
from  a  conviction  of  the  justice  of  the  demand. 
(Lit.  zxTii.  8;  compare  i  20.)  The  RtJtSaenficm- 
tiu  alone  was  entitled  to  redine  aboTO  him  at  « 
bainiuet  :  if  nin-  in  bi>:nis  tonk  refuge  in  his  house, 
the  chains  were  immediately  struck  off  and  con- 
Tejred  thnragb  the  tntjniMeMNii  to  the  root,  and 
thence  cast  down  into  the  street  (.Atil.  fJell.  x.  15): 
if  a  criminal  on  his  w  ay  to  punishmeut  met  hira, 
and  fell  suppliant  at  his  feet,  he  was  respited  for 
that  day  (AoL  Oell.  x.  15  ;  Plut  A.  p.  166)  ; 
usages  which  remind  ns  of  the  right  of  sanctoaiy 
attached  to  the  pcmis  and  dwelliqgi  of  <ha  p^al 
cardinals. 

To  eoantenhalanee  these  hub  honooii,  ^  IMalit 
was  mbjerted  te  n  miiltittt&  of  iwldctiani  and. 
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privatioiu,  a  long  cotalogne  of  which  hns  been  com- 
piled by  Aiiliu  Oelliua  (z.  15)  from  the  worka  of 
Fahiua  Pictor  and  MMoriai  Sabiniu,  wbU*  Plu- 
tarch, in  bl«  KoniMi  QoMtioii^  atdmmm  (o 
explain  thmt  iapofft  Anoof  tlmt  mra  th*  M- 

It  waivnhwfbl  Air  turn  ta  ba  oat  of  the  dty  for 

a  ^il)-le  night  (Lit.  t.  52)  ;  a  regulation  which 
aeems  to  have  been  modified  by  Auguatus,  ia  w 
fu  that  KO  abaence  of  two  nighta  waa  permitted 
(Tadt.  ^aa.  ia  5ft.  71) ;  and  to  waa  forbidden  to 
deep  oat  of  hia  own  bed  ibr  time  nighu  eanaeen* 
tivt  ly.  ThiiA,  it  wa.<  impossihle  for  him  to  under- 
take tbegoTcnuaeni  of  a  province.  He  might  not 
luMiot  Upon  bonebock,  nor  even  touch  a  h«na»  nor 
|i)f>k  iiyKtn  an  army  inartluiFied  without  tlic  pomop- 
riuni,  and  Lfiur  wa.-t  seldom  clocU-d  to  the  couaul- 
$hip.  Indeed,  it  would  aeem  that  originally  he  waa 
altogether  precluded  from  seeking  or  accepting  any 
dvil  matti»tracy  (PluL  (IH.  p.  169)  ;  bnt  thubut 
prohibition  was  iiTtuinly  imt  fiilnrci-d  In  lator 
tiaieo.  The  object  of  the  above  rules  wa«  luaui- 
jieetiy  to  make  him  litcfallj  «IM  admduum  tacer- 
dotem  ;  to  ciuiifHl  coustaiit  attention  to  the  diitii-s  of 
tho  pric»thiiud  ;  tu  leave  him  in  a  f,'uat  mctuure 
withoat  any  temptation  tn  iir^lmt  thi^m.  The 
ongin  of  tbe  ti^entiuooa  which  we  aball  next 
ommirtnte  it  not  io  dear,  bnt  the  coriooo  will  find 
aburoIatiM-of  sfieculatioa  in  Plutarch  (<^.  R.  pp.  114, 
liU,  lti-4 — 170),  Featoa  («.  r.  Kdera  and  Equo)^ 
•nd  Pliny  (M  JV.  JltfiiiSO,  xxviii.  40).  lie  waa 
not  nllxu  i  d  to  swear  an  oath  (Liv.  xxxi.  5U),  nor 
to  w«  ii  ring  "  aw  pervio  et  otiwo,"  tluit  is,  as 
they  expluin  it,  unless  plain  and  without  atoiu-s 
(Kitchmann,  JM  AmatUt^  p.  14)  ;  nor  to  atrip 
himaolf  naked  b  the  ofienair,  nor  to  go  out  without 
his  proper  head  drtts,  nor  to  hav.-  a  knot  in  any 
part  of  his  attire,  nor  to  ualk  aiuug  a  pfuh  ovci- 
canopied  by  vines.  He  might  not  touch  flour,  nor 
leaven,  nor  leavened  bread,  nor  a  dead  body  :  ho 
might  not  enter  a  Imstum  [FuNUsJ,  but  waa  not 
prevented  from  attending  a  luiu'nd.  lie  was  tor- 
bidden  either  to  touch  or  to  name  a  dog,  a  she* 
goat,  ivy,  beam,  or  mw  fleeh.  Nona  but  a  free 
man  nii-ht  cut  his  hair  ;  tho  clippings  of  which, 
to^eilu'r  wiih  the  ^tiigs  of  his  nails,  were  burit;d 
beneath  a  jyix  arbor.  No  «n«  m^t  sleep  in  his 
bed,  the  legs  of  whkfa  w«n  tmewed  with  fino 
clay  ;  and  it  wat  uttinw&il  to  plaee  n  boK  con* 
taining  aacrifidai  «akM  in  contact  with  tho  bed- 

/XmnHdea  woe  the  name  given  to  tho  wife  of  the 

di;ill-i.  He  was  required  to  w.  d  a  virgin  accord- 
ing to  the  ceremoi!!c»  vi  cwijlirrvaiio,  wbith  rcgu- 
fattion  alao  applied  to  the  two  other  flainiiies 
majofeo  (Senr.  ud  Vkg.  Am,  iv.  104,  374 ; 
Odas,  i.  1 13)  ;  and  he  coidd  not  nuny  a  eeeond 

tiuKt.  llt  iK^',  since  !kt  as<i!»t;irice  was  essi  nlial 
in  the  periuriuiiiice  ot  certain  ordinances,  a  divorce 
was  not  {lenuittcd,  and  if  she  died  the  di^ilis  was 
ol>lii;pd  to  resign.  The  restrictions  imposed  upon 
the  fliiminica  were  snuilar  to  those  by  which  her 
husband  was  fettered.  (Aul.  Gell.  x.  15.)  Iler 
drees  conatated  of  a  djod  lobo  {vcnenaio  cgwnter) ; 
her  hair  wai  plaited  np  with  a  purple  band  in  a 
coniru!  form  {tutuh4s)  ;  and  shi  >  rv  a  small 
aqujirc  clonk  Miih  a  border  (rn-d),  lo  w  hich  was 
nttaciii  d  a  slip  cut  from  a  /'/ix  mbor.  (FcsU 
s.  V.  TtUuium^  Rica;  Varro,  De  Liuff.  Lai.  vii.  44.) 
It  ia  difiicult  to  determine  what  the  rica  really 
wui  whether  a  ihortdoakt  aoappean  noet 
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J  bable,  or  a  napkin  thiown  over  the  head.  She 
was  prohibited  from  mounting  a  atatitasc  cun),i»t« 
ing  of  more  than  three  ttepe  (the  text  of  A  ulus 
Oellius  ia  uncertain,  but  the  object  mnst  liove  been 
to  prevent  her  ancles  from  being  seen)  ;  and  wiieii 
she  went  to  the  aroe*  [AroxiJ  she  neither  combed 
nor  ammged  her  hair.  On  each  of  tha  nnndinaa 
n  T-\m  was  Ktcrificod  to  Jupiter  in  thc  M^pn  tho 
liainmica.    (Macnib.  i.  lli.) 

After  the  death  of  the  flamen  Merula,  who  waa 
duMon  eoowl  raiBctae  on  tha  oxnnUion  of  Cinna 
(VdL  Pat  a.  30;  VaL  Max.  nAQ^  5),  and  who, 
upon  the  restoration  of  the  Marian  faction,  bhed  hia 
uwu  blood  in  the  sanctuary  (b.  c.  B7),  calling 
down  curses  on  hia  enemies  with  his  dying  breatt 
i^Wll.  Pat.  ii.  22),  the  [uienihood  remained  vacant 
until  the  consecmiion  of  berviua  JMaluginensis 
(b.  c  11)  by  An^aistu»,  then  Poitifcx  Moximua. 
Julius  Caeaar  bad  indeed  boot  Moainated  in  bit 
17th  year,  but  wat  norer  imtalled  ;  and  during  tho 
w  hole  ol  the  above  p.  nod  the  duties  of  the  <-ti:i^e 
were  disdiarged  by  thu  Puntifex  Maxinius.  (.Suet. 
JuL  «.  1,  oompored  with  VelL  Pat  ii.  43,  and  tho 
Commentatrirs.  See  also  Surl.  Ortav.  ?,\  ;  Dinn 
Cass.  liv.  3G  ;  Tucit.  dmi.  iiL  oil.  The  last  quoted 
historian,  if  the  text  b«  correct,  stnlat  the  intattap* 
tion  laeted  for  72  yean  only.) 
The  municipal  towns  alao  had  their  flanien*. 

Thtts  the  cel.  inated  affray  bclwee  i  A'  !  i  imd 
Clmliiis  totik  (  lace  while  llie  former  was  on  hjs  way 
to  Ltuiuviuni,  ot  which  he  was  then  dictator,  Io 
declare  the  election  of  a  Hanicn  {ad  futninrm  pro- 
dendum).  After  the  dciticntion  of  the  c-aiperora, 
ti. III. ens  were  iip]wnnt4il  to  sup«rintund  their  wor- 
ship in  Home  aud  in  all  the  pcovincea  ;  and  we  find 
eonitantly  in  baeriptions  each  tittee  aa  Flam  km 

.\U0i;»TALI8;  Fl..4,ME.V  TrSKRII  CAKSABl'i  ;  I"(  V.- 

3iiKN  D.  Jul II,  &c.,  and  sometimes  Flamen 
roRUU  Omnium  (sc.  imperatonun). 

Flaminioy  according  to  Festus  and  Aulus  Oel- 
liua (x.  15),  was  the  house  of  the  Flamen  Dialis, 
from  which  it  was  unlawfid  t«  cwif  Wit  An  onept 
for  aacrcd  puipoeca. 

Ffammkk,  aocording  to  FoMWt  waa  olao  a  nann 
)>iven  to  a  little  priestrss  (j>acer«fWMfi»),  whoassisU'd 
ihv  jkiminica  in  hi-r  dulici.  ^W.  R.J 

fla'Mmi:i:m.  [.MATMitomvii.] 
FL£XU'MIN£S.  [Eai^iTcs.] 
FLORA'LIA,  or  Floralea  Ludi,  a  fcetivat 

which  was  celebrated  at  Rome  in  honour  of  Flora 
or  Chloria.  It  was  solemnized  during  five  daya^ 
beginning  on  the  28th  of  April  and  ending  on  Uw 
2d  of  May.  (Oud,  r\iit.  v.  ;  Plin.  If.  N. 
xviii.  t)9.)  It  w;iit  said  to  have  been  instituted  at 
Rome  in  238  B.  c,  at  the  command  of  an  omcio 
in  the  Sibylline  books,  for  the  poipoae  of  obtain* 
ing  from  tho  goddcsa  the  protection  of  the  bIoe> 
soms  (ut  omnia  bene  drfl^ncH-mnt,  I'lin.  /.  c. ;  com- 
pare Veil.  Pat.  i.  14  ;  Varro,  i>a  Rt  Rutt,  L  1), 
.<  >nie  time  after  it*  institttttott  at  Rome  it^ 
cclcbra;ion  was  discontinued  ;  but  in  the  consul- 
ship of  L.  I'ustumiua  Albiitus  and  M.  PopUiut 
Laenaa  (173  a  a),  it  was  restored,  at  the 
nund  of  the  lenate,  by  the  aedile  C.  Serviliua 
(Edchel,  Ho  Nmm.  Vet.  t.  p.  308  ;  compare  Ovid, 
F'ifi.  V.  32r>,  iVc),  ns  the  blossoms  in  that  ye;ir 
had  sevtrciy  »utT<  red  from  winds,  hail,  and  rain. 
The  celebration  was,  as  usual,  conducted  by  the 
aediles  (Cic  in  V,  rr.  v.  U  ;  Valer.  Max.  ii.  10.  >f  H; 
Eckhel,  I.  c),  and  was  carried  on  with  excessive 
laerrioieii^drinki^BiandhHdTiaaagaaMi,  (Mnit 
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we  learn  that  theatrical  and  mirnic  ri'prrsentntinns 
formed  a  pcincipal  part  of  the  various  runu*cment*, 
and  that  it  was  custoni.u-y  fnr  the  (us^emblvd  people 
on  thi«  occasion  to  demand  the  iiamale  Mten  to 
appear  naked  on  the  stage,  and  to  antiM  the 
multitude  with  their  imieci  nt  gestures  and  dances. 
ThU  indecency  ia  probablj'  ihe  oolj  ffwmd  on 
which  tiie  ■Mord  11017  of  iti  efigte*  felaled  by 
Lactantius  (ftutitwi.  L  20\  ia  fmmdcd.  Similar 
festivals,  chiefly  in  spring  and  autumn,  are  in 
■ODtfaem  coiintnea  mmodi  ur  rejoicing,  and,  as  it 
were,  called  forth  by  the  season  of  the  year  itself^ 
without  any  distinct  connection  with  any  particu- 
lar divinity  ;  they  are  to  thi*  day  very  fxipular  in 
Italy  (Voss, ad  Vuy,  G^orf.  iL  3ti5),  and  in  ancient 
time*  we  find  then  celehnled  ftott  th«Mtliein  to 
the  northern  extrpTnitr  of  Italy.  (Sec  ANTHE«.rHo- 
BlA,  and  Justin.  xliiL  4.)  The  Floralia  wen; 
•rigimlly  fisitivals  of  the  oonntry  peo^de,  which 
were  afkerwardii  in  Italy  as  in  Greece,  mtrodticed 
into  the  towns,  where  they  luturally  assumed  a 
more  diMolnle  and  licentiDUS  chamelcr,  while  the 
eoontiy  people  continued  to  celebrate  them  in  their 
old  mmI  marj  hut  imioeBnt  wmhw.  And  h  is 
hi;ThIy  probalile  that  such  festivals  did  not  WoTt  r 
connect  wtUt  Uic  worship  of  any  particular  deity 
until  a  comparatively  late  period.  (Buttmann, 
Mfttfkg.  iL  p.  54.)  This  would  aoeount  for  the 
hte  intnditetion  of  the  Flonalia  at  Rome,  as  well 
as  for  the  manner  in  which  we  fiixi  them  Ct  lehrated 
Uiere.  (See  Spanhcim,  JM  PraetL  d  Cm  Numism. 
U.^145,fte.)  [L.8.] 

FOCA'LE,  a  covering  for  the  can  and  neck, 
made  of  wool  and  worn  by  infirm  and  delicate 
persons.  <Hor.  Sat.  ii.  S.  255  ;  Senec  Qu.  \at. 
IT.  18;  QidntiL  zi.  S.  144|  Hut.  L  121,  »r. 
142.)  [J.  Y.l 

FOCUS,  dim.  FO  CUIXTS  (iirrla:  icxdpa, 
itrxf^^dim,  i9-xiptw)f  a  fire-place  ;  a  hearth  ;  a 
hcMMT.  Th«  fif»iibe^  trnMenA  ta  the  h^heet 

member  of  an  altar,  is  de.vcrihedunder  Ara.  p.  llC. 
Used  by  itself,  it  poissessed  the  same  sacred  cha- 
nicter,  being,  among  the  Romans,  dedicated  to  the 
latm  of  CMb  fiunily.  (Plant  AvL  ii.  8. 1  (> ;  Cato, 
Dt  iHf  iTML  15  ;  Ovid,  Fast.  ii.  589,  611,  iii.  423; 
Juv.  xii.  !?.» — 'jn.)  It  wiu%  ne\crthi-les!«,  made  sul>- 
•ervient  to  all  the  requirementa  of  oidinaxy  life. 
(Hor.  Epod.  ii 4a,  BpiiL  1.  5.  7 ; Ofid,  HftLym. 
673  ;  Sen.  /)(?  Cons,  ad  Al^.  1.)  It  wajt  Hometinies 
constructed  of  stone  or  brick,  in  which  ca^e  it  was 
devated  only  a  fow  laAm  above  the  ground,  and 
remained  on  the  MUBO  ^t  ;  but  it  was  also  fre- 
quently made  of  bronze,  and  it  was  then  rariotisly 
f^niami'nted,  and  was  tarried  continu.illy  from  place 
to  place.  This  movable-hearth,  or  brazier,  was 
properly  called  JhaAu  ind  itrx4p^  One  h  dMwB 
at  p.  190.  Another,  found  at  Caere  in  Ktniria, 
and  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  is  rcpre- 
■eiit«d  fak  tht  •naemd  woodcnt 
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with  which  the  domestic  fire-place  was  regarded, 
wo  hnd  tkit  the  exercise  of  hospitality  u-aa 
at  the  same  tiiM  n  act  of  retigiMia  wiaiUp» 
Suwliaots,  atoHtgen^  all  who  toi^t  for  nerey 
and  fiiTotir,  had  recourse  to  the  domestic  hearth  as 
to  an  altar.  (Horn.  ()<l.  vii,  1.53 — 1' !'  ;  ApoU. 
Hhod.  iv.  693.)  The  phrase  **  pro  aris  et  foda  ** 
was  used  to  exprees  attachment  to  •D  that  wm 
most  dear  and  Tencrable.  (Cic.  <i«  Xut.  Lkrrr.  iii. 
■1<J  i  Flor.  iii.  IS.)  Aioong  the  lioiuans  the  locus 
waa  plMod  in  the  Atrium,  which,  in  primitive 
tinMi^  wat  their  kitdien  and  diniQg*noa.  (Virg. 
Ae».L  72tJ  ;  Serrius,  adloc.)  There  it  remained, 
aa  wc  s*"*  in  rninierous  exampleg  at  Piimj<eii,  even 
after  the  progress  of  refinement  bad  led  to  the  tiae 
of  anotlMT  port  of  the  hone  for  ediiMrr  puipuoea. 
On  festivals  the  house  wife  decorated  th*-  h  inh 
with  garlands  (,C»to,  Im  lie  Jimt.  \4'S  ;  Uvid, 
Tritt,  T.  &  10)  ;  a  woollen  fillet  was  dometimea 
added.  (Frapcri.  n.  6.  1—6).  [J-  Y.] 

PORDERATAE   CIVITA'TES.  FOEDE- 

RATI,  SO'CII.  In  the  seventh  centun,-  of  Horn*? 
these  names  expressed  those  Italian  states  which, 
were  eotmeeted  with  Rome  by  a  tn«ty  {/b*dm»y. 
Thfijp  names  did  not  include  Roman  colonic*  or 
l.^itni  colonics,  or  any  place  which  had  obtained 
the  H«niiiin  civitaa.  Among  the  foederoti  were  the 
Latiui,  who  were  the  moat  nearly  related  to  the 
RoBMUui,  and  were  designated  by  this  dtstinctiTe 
luime  ;  the  rest  of  the  foedeniti  were  comprised 
under  the  name  olSocii  or  Foederati.  They  were 
independent  atatea,  yet  vnder  a  genenl  liahuity  to 
fnniish  a  contincrnt  to  the  Roman  army.  Thus 
they  contributed  to  inu'casc  the  power  of  Home, 
but  they  had  not  the  privileges  of  Roman  eittaena. 
The  lelataou  «f  any  ptrtinihr  fod«mte  state  to 
Rome  might  have  wuam  pecdiaritiea,  hot  the  general 
relation  was  that  expre»«ed  above  ;  a  kind  ot  cnn- 
dttion,  inco«i»istent  with  the  sovereignty  of  the 
federates,  and  the  first  stage  townida  imemditioiNl 
Rnlmiission.  The  di.icontent  among  the  foederati, 
and  thvir  ckums  to  U2  admitted  tit  the  privileges  of 
Roman  citizens,  led  to  the  Social  War.  The  Julia 
Lex  (a  c  90)  caTO  the  eivitaa  to  the  Socti  and 
Latini ;  and  ft  lex  of  the  follewinf  yeareontsincd, 
amon^  other  provisions  ^or  the  admiwion  to 
the  lloman  civitas  of  those  pcregrini  who  were 
entered  on  the  lists  of  the  citizens  of  federate  statec, 
.ind  who  complied  with  the  provision^  "f  the  lex. 
[C1VITAS.J  It  appears,  however,  that  tiio  Lex 
Julia,  and  probably  also  the  Lex  of  the  following 
yc«,  contained  »  ooodition  that  the  fodesate  ataie 
aheold  conMot  to  accept  what  tiie  teges  ofltwed, 
or,as  it  was  technically  expressed,  popuhis  fundus 
fieret."  (Cic.  pro  IkJ6o,c%.)  Thtme  who  did 
not  become  fiindi  populi  did  BOt  obtain  the  civitaa. 
Balbus,  the  client  of  Cicero,  was  a  cititen  of  GaH'^", 
a  federate  town  in  Spain.  Cn.  Pomptius  Madams 
had  conferred  the  Roman  civitas  on  Bid  bus,  by 
virtue  of  certain  powen  girw  to  him  by  a  lex; 
It  wat  ehjeeted  to  Balbna  that  he  eonld  not  Imt* 
the  civitas,  nnlcss  the  state  to  which  he  belonged 
fundus  fiwttts  essct ;  which  was  a  complete  mis- 
appreheniien,  for  the  tana  fimdm,  in  this  sense, 
applied  to  a  vhoU  state  or  commiuiity,  whether 
federate  or  other  free  state,  which  accepted  what 
was  offered,  and  not  to  an  individual  of  such  state 
or  eonunnnity,  for  he  might  accept  the  Roman 
citUm  without  aikiiv  the  cmant  of  hit  folWv 
dtim  at  hani^  «r  withmitaU  «r  Ihm  MCiMof 
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tlie  same  privilege  that  v>ai  otTorcd  to  himself.  The 
people  of  a  state  which  had  accepted  the  Roman 
civitas  {fimdui /uetiu  ort),  were  called,  in  reference 
to  their  condition  after  such  acceptance,  *  ftmdani." 
This  word  only  occurs  in  the  Latin  inscription  (the 
Lex  Roioana)  of  the  tablet  of  Heracl^  1 05,  and 
BnvvM  that  tne  iiaeriplian  k  postetm  ts  the  Lex 
Jalia  de  Ciritate.  It  has  inf^f^  -il  Vcon  supposed 
that  the  word  may  refer  to  the  acc<  pUince  by  the 
state  of  Hernclea  of  this  lex  which  is  on  the  tablet ; 
but  there  »  no  doubt  tbat  H  refen  to  the  prior  lex 
which  ga««  ih9  eivitai.  [PirttDVs.] 

It  muAt  he  olisorved  that  the  acceptance  of  the 
two  Leges  abore  mentiooed  could  only  refer  to  the 
federate  statM,  and  the  few  old  Latin  states.  The 
Lntinne  coloniae  also  received  the  ciritas  by  the 
Julia  Lex  ;  but  as  they  were  under  the  sovereignty 
«f  Bonci  their  ceoMitt  to  tile  pnrisicmf  of  thli  Jex 
«M  itot  feqaired. 

Before  the  passing  of  the  JaHa  Lex,  it  iVM  not 
nnusual  fur  the  Socii  and  Latin!  to  ndopt  Runian 
leges  into  their  own  system,  as  examples  of  which 
Cicero  mentions  the  Lex  Furia  de  Testamentis,  and 
the  Lex  Voconin  de  Mulirmm  Hercditatihus ;  nnd 
he  adds  that  thtxe  were  other  instaucca.  (7'ro 
Balbo,  c.  U.)  In  such  cases,  the  state  which 
MioDied  ft  Komeii  lex  ma  Miid  *  in  cam  legem 
fimaoa  fieri**  It  hardly  naede  lemvk  that  the 
■tate  which  adopted  a  Roman  lex,  did  not  thereby 
obtain  for  its  citizens  any  privileges  with  respect 
to  the  Iloman  state :  the  federate  st^ite  merely 
adopted  the  proriaions  of  the  R  <inaa  IcZ  ae  bwog 
appliuiLle  to  iu  own  circuuistiuices. 

An  apparent  difficulty  is  caused  by  the  undoubted 
fret,  that  the  ptomkma  of  the  Lex  Julia  required 
that  the  ttatee  whid  wished  to  avail  themeelTes 
of  it«  henc^ts,  should  consent  to  accept  them.  As 
the  federate  states  commenced  the  war  in  order  to 
obtain  the  dvitaa,  it  may  be  a»ked  why  was  it 
given  to  them  on  the  cnndition  of  K'coniing  "fun- 
dus?" In  addition  to  the  reasons  for  such  con- 
dition, which  are  suggested  by  Savigny,  it  may  be 
obaenred  that  the  lex  oalj  expressed  in  term*  what 
would  necessarily  have  been  implied,  if  it  Imd  not 
been  expressed  :  a  fedi  rate  state  must  of  necessity 
declare  ty  a  public  act  iU  consent  to  accept  such  a 
pCD|Mieal  a.s  w:ui  Contained  in  the  Lex  Juli:t.  It 
appears  from  the  cases  of  Ilrnnlea  and  NiijiUs, 
that  the  citizens  of  a  fcdenitc  stule  u  ere  ii'it  in  all 
cis^s  unanimous  in  changing  their  former  alliance 
with  Rome  into  an  incoipocation  with  the  Roman 
■tate.  fCivTTA&l 

There  were  federate  citie«  lieyond  the  limits  of 
Ital}',  as  shown  hy  ilie  example  of  Gudes :  Sagun- 
tum  and  Massilia  also  are  enumerated  among  such 
cities.  (Savigny,  Vidkymhluss  dcr  Tn/il  Von  IJtra- 
«feti,  ZeUttiiriJi^  &,c.  voL  ix. ;  Alazociii,  Tdt,  Ilcrac 
p.  465.)  [G.  L.J 

FOEDUS.   [FoinBaATAX  Cim-ATaa.] 

FOENUS.  ifwm^ 

ynfJ.IS,  dim.  FOLLTTULUS,  an  inflated 
Jjaii  of  leatiier,  perhaps  originally  the  skin  of  a 
quadruped  filled  with  air:  Martial  (ir.  19)  calls 
it  •*  light  as  a  feather."  Boyg  and  old  men  among 
the  Romans  threw  it  from  one  to  auother  with 
their  arms  and  hands  as  a  gentle  exercise  of  the 
body,  unattended  with  dagger.  (Mart.  vii.  31, 
zir.  45,  47 ;  Athen.  i  Sfi.)  The  emperor  Au- 
gustus (Suet.  Aitp.  fj:j)  hecame  f<md  of  the  exercise 
as  he  grew  dd.    (tJee  Becker,  GaUuu  voL  L 


PONS.  5(3 

The  tcnn /ullis  ia  also  applied  to  a  Imiher  purse 
or  bag  (Plant.  AtJ.  ii.  4.  23  ;  Juv.  xiv.  281)  ;  and 
the  diminutiTO  /bUumliu  to  the  swollen  capsule  of 
a  plant,  the  husk  of  a  seed,  or  anything  of  sinufair 
np[K-anince.  nr  -  *i''||f.  (JaflWf  T  iSf  TcitntL 
JJe  Ilea.  Cum.  52.) 

Two  inflated  skine  ^^mu,  Hcnd.  L  68  ; 
fctfTTiypo,  Ejihor.  I-Vap.  p.  1R8  ;  irprjtrrript^,  AjwU. 
lihod.  iv.  7iJ3,  111 ),  coiutituliug  a  fnitr  o/ teUawi^ 
and  having  valves  adjusted  to  the  natural  apertwci 
at  one  part  tot  admitting  the  aii^  and  a  jape  in- 
•erted  mto  aaoUier  put  Ibr  hi  eaJwion,  wen  an 
essentiid  piece  of  fiinuturt<  in  every  fonj;e  and  foun- 
dry. (JL  xviil  372 — 470  ;  Yiig.  Aen.  viii.  449.) 
According  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  work 
to  he  done  the  bellows  were  made  of  the  hides  <if 
oxeil  {iauriuis  JuUihm,  Virg.  Gmry.  iv.  171 ),  or  of 
goats  (Aimats,  Hor.  Sat.  i.  4.  19X  and  albcr 
•mailer  animals.  The  nozzle  of  the  VioHnws  was 
called  &Kpo<p6vt»  or  iu(p<nrr6p.iov  (Ihucyd.  iv. 
100  ;  KusL  in  IL  xviii.  470).  In  bellows  made 
aft«r  the  fashion  of  those  exhibited  in  the  lamp 
here  introduced  from  Bartoli  (^w/.  Lwvme,  iii.  21 ), 
we  may  imagine  the  skin  to  have  b4  r  ;i  1 1  ir-,  d  be- 
tween the  two  boards  so  as  to  produce  a  machiuo 

like  that  which  w  maw  mgiaj,         (J.  Y.J 


PONS  («/>^*T>),  signifies  originally  a  nattml 
spring  of  water,  but  both  the  Greeks  and  Romeae 
had  artificial  fountains,  mad"  i  it!i  r  coverinLf 
and  decorating  a  spring  wim  buiiaings  and  sculp- 
ture, or  by  making  a  jet  or  stream  el  water,  eiq^ 

C"  td  by  an  elevated  cistern,  nlar  into  an  artificial 
in.  Soch  feontains  eerved  the  double  purpose 
of  use  and  ornament.  Among  the  Greeks,  they 
formed  the  only  pubhc  supply  of  water  except  the 
rain-water  wliich  was  collected  in cietetaa  tA40AB> 
OUCTUaJ;  and  at  Rome,  the  poortr  people,  who 
could  not  afford  to  have  water  laid  on  to  their 
houses,  no  doaht  ynoind  it  from  ilie  pnUie  i 


Serenl  caamplei  of  natmal  sprinfig,  converted 
into  ornamented  founUiins,  in  the  cities  of  Greece, 
have  been  mentioned  under  Aa';AXi>i;cTua.  Th»f 
were  eomed  to  keep  them  pure  and  eoel,  and  the 
oovenng  was  frequently  iu  the  form  of  a  nionopteral 
temple:  there  were  also  suitucs,  ihf  subjecu  of 
which  were  Mijiuested  by  the  circumstance  that 
every  fountain  was  sacred  to  eoote  divinity,  or  they 
were  taken  from  the  whole  range  of  mythological 
I<>;endiS.  That  at  Megara,  erected  hy  Thea^enes, 
i.<«  described  by  Pauwiiiiut  as  worth  seeing  tot  ite 
size,  iu  beauty,  and  the  number  of  its  colnmM  (L 
40. 1 IX  That  of  Peirpne  at  Corinth  was  adorned 
with  cvfered  ciatems  of  white  marble,  like  grotto^ 
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out  of  which  th«  VEt.r  flowed  into  the  open  air, 
and  with  a  statue  of  ApUo,  and  waa  eiu-loM-d  with 
a  wall,  on  which  waa  patntc-d  the  sbugbter  of  the 
suitors  by  Ulysses.  (Puus.  ii.  3.  §  3 ;  see  a  paper 
by  Uottlinjf,  on  the  present  state  of  thiii  fountain, 
and  of  the  Omwwii,  with  an  eogmving  of  tlie  aource 
of  the  Peivene,  in  Gerhard^  ArMcbffitdit  Zdhuy 
for  1844,  pp.  326,  3*28;  the  engraving;  is  i,nvcn  hc- 
lav.)  Cofiiub  coutaiued  numerous  other  fuuutaius ; 


OTer  one  of  which  wa«  a  sUtuo  of  Bi-Ilvropboa  and 
Pef^anu«  with  the  water  flowinir  ovt  of  the  honeli 

hoofs  { Ih.  §  5);  over  another,  that  of  (  Jhiiico,  was 
the  Odeiuui  (/&.  S  6)  ;  and  another  was  atiornrd 
with  A  bmnie  atataeof  Po.^t  idon,  with  a  dolphin  at 
his  feet,  out  of  the  mmith  of  which  tlie  water  flowed. 
(Paul.  ii.  2.  $  7.  i.  8.)  In  the  lamo  city,  was 
another  f'luiitiiii  on  a  still  gnuuier  scalo  ;  na:ii<  Iy, 
that  of  Lema,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  colonnade 
with  seats  (or  those  who  desired  a  cool  retreat  in 
suminer  ;  the  water  was  no  doubt  collected  in  a 
■IKicioiis  basin  in  tliofciitre.  {lit.  4.  §  5.  s.  6  ;  see 
aUo  h.  %  1.)  .St  v<ml  other  fountains  of  a  similar 
kind  to  th(-i(>  an'  d's<ribcd  or  referred  toby  Pausa- 
nia-t  (ii.  .7,  iv.  31,  33,  34,  vii.  5,  21,  viii.  1), 
aninnj;  wiiicli  two  deserve  special  mention,  as  they 
were  within  temples  ;  namelj',  that  in  the  temple 
of  Erechtheos  at  Athens,  and  of  Poseidon  at  Han- 
tineia,  which  were  8;ilt- water  .sprinps  (L  26.  §  5, 
viii.  10.  I  4).  Vitruviiis  mentions  the  Cnintain  of 
Salmaeis  as  among  the  admirable  works  of  art  at 

llali.-;iniai«n?.  (ii.  B.  §  12.) 

Ttic  Itanums  also  er^-cted  edifices  of  various  de- 
grei>s  of  splendour  over  natural  springs;,  soeh  as  the 
well-known  grotto  of  Egeria,  near  JlonMi,  where 
the  natoml  care  is  eonrerted  by  the  architect  into 

a  sort  of  temple  (comp.  Plin.  //.  .V.  xxxvi.  21. 
s.4*2X  and  the  baptisleriutn  of  Constantinc.  A 
simple  mode  of  decorating  less  considerable  springs 
was  by  rovpriiit?  them  with  a  vault,  in  the  top  of 
which  wiu  an  o{x;uing,  surrounded  by  a  balustrade, 
er  bj  a  low  wall  adorned  With  maiUo  bas-reliefa, 
one  example  of  which,  among  many,  is  seen  in  a 
relief  representing  the  twelve  gods,  now  in  the  Capi- 
toiine  Mu!M:'um.  In  all  c.ifes,  a  cistern  was  con- 
structed to  contain  the  water,  cither  hj  cutting  it 
out  of  the  lirinf  roek,  or  (if  the  a^nng  dM  not  rise 
ant  of  rock)  by  building  it  of  ma*onr\-.  Vitnirius 
discusses  at  length  tho  ditferent  sorts  of  springs, 
«id  gives  minute  rules  ftr  testing  the  goodness  of 
the  spring,  and  for  the  construction  of  the  cisterns 
(%-iii.  3.  7).  The  obsenations  of  Vitmrios  apply 
chiefly  to  those  springs  and  cistMItt  which  fonned 
the  sources  of  the  aqueducts. 

At  Rone,  a  Tcry  la'ire  proportion  of  tll«  Im- 
mense stipply  of  water  bruu^'lit  to  the  city  by  the 
aqueducts,  was  devoted  to  the  public  fountaitu. 


FOXS. 

which  were  divided  into  two  classes  ;  nam<dyv 
/onss,  ponds  or  reservoin,  and  mtlienta,  jeta  of 
water,  Wsides  wliich  many  of  the  castella  wore 
so  constructed  as  to  be  also  fountains.  (See  A  g  t  -  k- 
OIWTV8,  p.  114,  b,  and  the  woodcut)  Agrippo, 
who  doling  his  aediloship  paid  qieeial  attention  to 
the  restoiBtion  of  the  Roaaa  waterwoilcs,  is  said  to 
have  constructed  700  lacus^  105  talienffs,  and  130 
catteilOf  of  which  very  many  were  nia;;Tiificently 
adened  t  they  were  decorated  with  3uo  bronxe 
or  riiirM"  «tat  le*.  and  400  m.arble  columns.  (Plin. 
//.  ,\.  xxxvi.  K'j.  8.  21.  §y.)  There  were  also 
many  snmll  private  fountains  in  tlie  houses  and 
villiu  of  tha  wealthy.  (PlimJEi^  r.  6.)  At 
PoniiK  iL,  the  foantauw  are  exuemdy  inaneroiia» 
and  that  n  it  <mi'v  in  the  streets  and  public  places, 
espci-ially  at  the  functions  of  streets  {im  6in'u,  t'ls 
trwiU)  ;  bat  also  m  private  hooses.  The  engraving 
on  p.  109  represents  a  section  of  otie  of  th -^e  foun- 
tains, in  which  the  water  pours  into  a  Uaaui ;  that 
now  givcr^  in  whieh  tha  water  k  thnwa  op  in  a 
jet,  is  taken  ihaa  an  anbesqw  [wiitiqg  on  the  wall 


of  a  house  at  Pom|K.'ii :  in  tiic  p.iinting,  the  vase  and 
pedestal  rise  out  of  a  sheet  of  water,  which  may 
be  supposed  to  represent  the  imalimmm  in  the 
atrinm  of  a  hoosa.  (Respecting  tlie  foontMns  of 
Pompeii,  see  Pomptii,  vol.  i.  p.  131,  vol.  ii.  pp.  71, 
78,  and  Sir  W.  Gell's  Fompeima^  vol.  L  pp.  390, 
S9fi,  pbtea  50,  59.)  The  proof  which  these  foun« 
t.ains  afford,  <  f  tlte  ar']naintance  of  the  ancients 
with  the  chid  law  of  hydrostatics  is  noticed  under 
Aquaedcctijs,  p.  109. 

The  forms  given  to  foontaina  were  as  nnmerooa 
as  dia  varieties  of  taste  and  fiincy.  The  large  Hat 
vases  were  a  common  fonn,  and  they  arc  found,  of 
5,  1 0,  20,  and  30  feet  in  diameter,  cut  out  of  a 
single  piece  of  soma  bard  stone,  socb  as  porphyry, 
granite,  bajwnite,  brecci.'u  alal  as-ter  and  marble.  An 
ingenious  and  elegant  vjiriely,  of  which  there  is  a 
Specimen  in  the  Capitoline  Mtueiun,  is  a  tripod,  up 
the  centre  of  which  the  jet  passes,  the  1^  being 
hollow  to  carry  off  the  water  again.  Very  often 
the  water  was  made  to  flow  out  of  bnn  ze  .•■t.Ttui  '*, 
especially  of  boys,  and  of  Tritons,  Nereids,  Satyrs, 
and saeh  beii^ :  sevend of  tbesestatoea baTO  been 
found  at  Pompeii  ;  and  four  of  them  are  engraved 
in  I'omfieiiy  vol.  L  p.  104,  one  of  which  is  given  bo- 
low.  On  the  Monte  Cavallo,  at  Rome,  is  a  colossal 
statue  of  a  river  g<xl,  probably  the  Rhine,  which 
was  f  jrracrly  in  the  forum  of  Augustus,  which  it 
refrc-shes  with  a  stream  of  water  pouring  con- 
tinually into  a  bsMn  of  nanite  twenty-seven  feet 
in  dhuneter.  The  eelcbrated  group,  known  a* 
the  Toro  Famese,  originally,  in  Ilirt's  opinion, 
adorned  a  fountaun.    Mythological  subjects  wern. 
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also  wulpttin'd  over  the  fountain*,  as  among  the 
Greeks ;  thus  »t  Uomp,  there  were  the  fbtintaiM 
of  Ganjinedcand  Prometheus,  and  the  Nymphaeura 
of  J upiter.  (Sticglitc,  Ardt'dol,  d.  liaukunit^  toI.  ii. 
pt  2.  ^  7«,79 ;  Jliii^JMmArCMilMc/r,  pp. 
403.)  [P.S.J 

FORCEPS  (wpctyipa),  tongs  or  pineen,  need 
BO  fcrther  explanation  here,  as  they  were  used  in 
Mtiqiiity  for  the  same  purjioses  as  they  arc  in 
modem  timet.  They  were  invented,  as  the  ety- 
mologj'  indicates,  for  taking  hold  of  what  is  hot 
{forvum^  Fectiia,  «.  v. ;  Serviiu,  ad  Virp.  Gefmj. 
IT.  ]  75,  Aen,  \'\\\.  453,  xii.  404),  used  by  smiths, 
and  tberefore  attribated  to  Vnlaui  and  tbe  Cy- 
depet.  (Virg.  U.  ee.  ;  Hon.  lU  rriiL  477«  Od. 
iil  434  ;  Callim.  in  Dd.  144  ;  fnrnpf.  r«rM^  WtA^ 
Met.  xu.  27 7.)    [iNcrs;  Mali-kus.] 

KOllKS.  [Janua.] 

FOKFEX,  .iim.  FORFICULA  (i^oA/r,  dim. 
ifmXlStoy\  shear*  (Sorr.  in  Vity.  Am.  viii.  453), 
■aed,  1.  ill  slwaring  sheep,  as  represented  in  the 
annuced  woodcut,  which  ii  taken  from  a  carneliaa 


in  the  Sto^li  collection  of  antique  gems  at  Berlin  ; 
S.  in  cuttintf  hair  (Eorip.  Orett.  954  ;  Schol.  inhtc.; 
Bnmdc,  AnaL  iiL  9  ;  Virg.  Calal.  vit.  9  ferro 
bidemfi,  dm,  21 9)  ;  8.  in  clipping  hedges,  myrtles, 
and  other  shrubs  (if^aXitfral  fUiffwSms,  Hientdes, 
ap.  Stab.  Serm.  6&} 

In  mOttarjr  manoearrMtlia  ftifac  wata  temrine, 
I.  e.  a  body  fif  troops  arranged  fa  the  form  of  an 
acute  an^'le,  so  as  to  receive  and  averconte  the  op- 
posite IkhIv,  called  a  CoBeoBi  (Odt.  z.  9 ;  Anun. 
Jfare.  xvi.  1 1.) 

In  archit«rtur»  the  term  t^oXft  denoted  a  con- 
•tniction  which  was  probably  the  origin  of  the  arch 
(MaccuUochli  Wt$L  JtlamUt  I  p.  142,  iiL  p.  49), 
cwnwrting  «f  two  alema  kaning  agiinat  each  other 


M  at  to  form  an  acute  angle  overhead,  as  is  aeen 
in  the  entrance  to  tbe  pyramid  of  Cheops  loA  fa 
the  ruins  of  Mycenae ;  and  gradually  brought  nearer 
to  the  forms  which  we  now  employ.  (See  woodcut, 
p.  125.)  (Plat.  /i«  Iiyb  Xiipk  m  cd.  Bekker  j 
Diod.  Sic  iL  9.)  [J.  Y.J 

FORI.  fNAvia ;  Cmeva,  p.  283,  b.  ] 
FOHMA.  dim.  FORMULA,  tnond  dim.  FOR- 
MKIil.A  (rvvot),  a  pattern,  a  mould  ;  any  con- 
trivance ailaptf^d  to  convey  its  own  shape  to  somo 
plastic  or  flexible  roaterint,  including  moulds  for 
making  potter}',  pastry,  cheese,  bricks,  and  coins. 
The  moulds  foratins  were  made  of  a  kind  of  stonei, 
which  was  indeatiuctible  by  heat.  (Pliu.  H,  JV. 
ZZZT1.  49.)  The  mode  of  pouring  into  them  the 
melted  metal  for  castinjj  tlic  cnin-i  will  bo  best 
understood  from  tbe  annexed  woodcut,  which  r©- 
praenta  ooo  dda  of  amoald,  aagmted  bj  Senas 


d'Agincourt.  Moulds  wvro  also  employed  in  making 
walla  of  tbe  kind,  now  called  jjisi^  wbick  were 
bnilt  m  Africa,  fa  Spafa,  and  aboat  Tucntum. 
(Varro.  I)e  Re  Rust.  i.  14  ;  Pallad.  i.  34  ;  fxirirtn 
jTormacei,  Plin.  If.  N.  xxxv.  4U.)  The  shoe- 
maker's last  was  also  called  forma  (Hor.  Soi.  ii.  .'J. 
lOG)  and  tentijwlHum  (Festua,  ».  r.),  in  Greek 
KoX^our.   (Plato,  Conriv.  p.  404,  ed.  Bekker.) 

The  spouts  and  chami'  !siif  atiuaedin  t.s  an-  l  alli  il 
farmae^  nerbapi  from  tbeir  reeemblaoce  to  some  of 
the  moidda  fadaded  fa  the  abofo  annmetatiioa. 
(Fmntin.  7)r  Afpinrdurt,  75,  136.)         [J.  Y.J 

FOUMULA.  [AfTio.] 

FOHNACA'LIA,  a  festival  in  honour  of 
Fornax,  the  goddess  of  furnaces,  in  order  that  the 
com  might  be  properly  baked,  (Fcstus,  ».  r.)  Thie 
ancient  festival  is  saitl  to  have  been  instituted  by 
Numa.  (Plin. //.  JV.  xviiL  2.)  The  time  for  its  . 
celebmtka  waa  prodmmed  erery  year  by  the  Cnrio 
Maximtis,  who  announced  in  tablets,  whidi  mn 
placed  in  tbe  forum,  the  diff-rent  part  which  each 
curia  had  to  lake  ii>  tlii<  celebration  of  the  festival. 
Those  persont  who  did  aot  know  to  what  curia 
they  belonged,  performed  the  laered  ritei  on  the 
Quiriniilia,  callfil  from  this  cin'umstance  the  Siul' 
torum  /eriae,  which  fell  on  the  last  day  of  the 
Fonaealk.  (Ovid,  Mi,  ii  537 }  VamsDaZAy 

M  N 
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JaiI.  vi.   n,  with   Mlillcr'i  note  ;  Festus,  $.  r. 

QuiriiitiJia,  Stultor.  feriae.) 

The  Fornacalia  ooatiaued  to  be  celebrated  in 
tbe  time  of  Loctantfau.  (LMlwt  L  20.) 

FORNAX,  dim.  FORNA'CULA  {Kit^ivou 
dimm  »tatii»ui¥\  a  kiln  ;  a  furnace.  Tbe  construc- 
tion of  the  kflnt  need  for  liakillg  earthenware 
[FicTtLK]  mny  bp  snn  in  the  annexed  woodcat, 
which  represents  part  of  a  Honuin  pottery  difUOfCnd 
at  Castor,  in  Northamptonshire.  (Artiu's  Duro- 
brivai^  Lond.  1828.)  The  dome-thaped  roof  hai 
been  destroyed  ;  blrtthefatdieoU»*«r  oil  which 
the  eanhtMiwarc  was  st  t  to  \>v  lakcd  is  presencd 
entire.   The  middle  of  this  tloor  u  aupported  bjr  a 


thick  column  of  brick-wais,  which  ia  endided  by 
tiw  oven  i/knuHf  uhUtant).  The  entnmee  to  the 

oven  {prfirfumium)  is  seen  in  front  The  lower  ' 
of  a  smelting-fumace,  shaped  like  an  inverted  I 
and  lunk  into  the  earth,  with  an  opening  and 
a  channel  at  the  bottom  for  the  discharge  of  th>.- 
melted  metal,  has  been  discovered  near  Aries. 
(Florencourt,  iifcr  Jir  Beiyictrke  tier  AHm,  p.  SO.) 
In  Spain  theae  fumaece  were  laiied  to  a  great 
lieight,  in  order  that  the  norione  fiamei  might  he 
carried  off.  (Stmho,  iii.  2.  p.  3.01,  ed.  ^uA\)  Thoy 
were  also  provided  with  long  flues  {loHgimfuae for- 
naeis  cunictdo^  Plin.  U.N, ».  6SX  and  with  cham- 
ben  (eomenia)  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  more 
plentUully  the  oxides  and  other  matters  by  subli- 
mation {Ibid,  xxxiv.  22.  — Jl).  Ilomcr  de- 
■cribes  a  blaat-fumace  with  twenty  cruciblei 
(xooiw),  IL  XTiii  470).  Melting-poU  or  cmeiblee 
have  been  found  at  Castor  (Artis,  pi.  3fl),  and  at 
different  places  in  Egypt,  in  form  and  material 
very  fik*  those  which  we  now  employ.  (Wilkin- 
son, Mam.  amd  Oust,  vol  iii.  p.  224. )  A  glass-house, 
or  furnace  for  making  ghua,  was  called  utKoupytioy. 
(Dioscor.  V.  182.) 

Furnaces  of  an  i4>propriate  conatraction  were 
•neted  t»  casting  large  statoes  of  braue  (Claud. 
De  Laud.  Stil.  ii.  176),  and  for  making  lamp  Mack. 
(Vitruv,  vii.  10.)  [Atram kntum.]  The  lime- 
kiln {/ijrnnx  calcaria)  is  d-scribed  by  Cato. 
(De  lie  Ru.ii.  38  ;  see  also  Plin.  //.  .V.'xvii.  G  ; 
Vitrar.  vil  3.)  On  the  mode  of  beating  bailis, 
\K  in:?. 

The  early  Komana  recognised,  under  the  name 
of  Fonai^a  diTuuty  who  presidod  over  ovans  and 
fnnaoea  CFormicaua j.  [J.  T.] 


.FOBUK 

FORNIX,  hi  ilt  primary  mbm,  is  synonynaeaa 

with  Arccs  (Senec.  Fp.  00),  but  more  commonly 
implies  an  arched  vault,  constituting  boiti  ronf  and 
ceiling  to  the  apaitmcnt  which  it  endos-  s.  (Cic. 
Tfrp.  4.)  It  ia  composed  of  a  aemicylindncal  and 
oblong  arch  like  the  Camera,  but  dimm  fiom  it  m 
construction,  consisting  entirely  of  stone  or  brick, 
wbeteas  tlie  other  waa  formed  upon  a  frame-work 
of  wood,  Kke  the  skeletim  of  a  shin  (SaUnst, 
Jiujurth.  IR;  Suet  AVro,  34  ;  C.\mkra);  both  of 
which  methods  appear  to  have  been  sometime* 
united,  as  in  the  n>of  of  the  Tullianum,  described 
by  Sallust  {Cat.  55),  where  the  ribs  of  the  CaiBfra. 
were  strengthened  by  alternate  courses  of  stone 
arches.* 

From  the  roof  alone,  the  same  word  came  to 
signify  the  ebamher  itself  fat  which  sense  it  de- 
signates a  long  narrow  vault  covered  by  an  arch 
of  brick  or  masonry  (tectum  fumicattim ),  similar  to 
those  lAich  oetupy  the  ground  floors  of  the  modem 
Roman  palaces.  Three  such  cells  are  rtpreaented 
in  the  annexed  woodcut,  from  the  remains  of  m 
villa  at  Moladi  Gaieta,  which  pa-ss*:"*  for  the  For- 
mian  Villa  of  Cioera.  They  are  covcied  internally 
withaeoatiiv  tf  itwsiH  tastily  wnimiiiitiid,  and 
paiaiad  ia  atnaki  «f  anvib  |iB^  Md  ydkv. 


Being  smal!  and  dark,  and  situated  npnn  the 

I<  v(  1  iif  till'  "tri  rt.  theae  raults  were  occupied  by 
prostitutes  (llor.  L  2.  IK)  s  Jut.  Sat.  iii.  156  ; 
xi.  171  ;  compare  Suet  Jiil  49),  whence  ooBMa 

the  mcaniri:,'  of  the  word  fornicatio  in  the  QCdfl 
tiostiail  writers,  and  its  English  derivation. 

Fornix  is  also  a  sallyport  in  the  walls  (Liv. 
xzxtL  23  ;  eompare  slir.  11)  ;  a  triumphal  arch 
(Cic  De  Oral,  it  66) ;  and  a  street  in  Rome,  which 
led  to  the  Cainpii.i  ^fartiiis,  was  called  Via  For- 
nicata  (Liv.  xxii.  36),  probably  on  account  of  tbe 
triumphal  arches  hnilt  across  it  [A.  R.1 

FORUM.  As  the  plan  of  the  pr^-'int  \vi>rk 
docs  not  include  a  topographical  description  of  the 
various  fora  at  Rome,  the  following  artide  onir 
contains  a  brief  statement  of  the  poipoaes  whidi 
they  aerred. 

Fontra,  originally,  signifies  an  opm  pi  ico  (.ir--  i) 
before  any  building,  especially  before  a  acpuicnun 
(Festus,  s.«. }  Ci&  ZHs  Ltg.  n.  34),  andf  seems, 
therefore,  etymologically  to  be  connected  with  the 
adverb  fotru.  The  characteristic  features  of  a  Ro- 
numimm  wen,  that  it  waa  »  levellad  s|iaea  sf 

*  **  Tdlianmn  ....  mmiunt  imdique  parietcs, 
atque  insnpcr  Camera,  lapidcis  fomicibu.s  vincta." 
If  the  stone  chamber  now  seen  at  Rome  under  tlio 
Mainmertina  prisons  was  reaUy  tha  Tilllianum,  as 
commonly  supposed,  it  is  not  constructed  in  the 
manner  described  ;  being  neither  c-tmcmtum  nor 
fomicatum^  but  oonaiating  of  a  circular  dome,  formed 
by  pcmecUng  one  oowse  of  stones  beyond  the 
eemse  Mow  it.  lilie  tha  twaaniy  of  Atnoi  st 
MyMOM^dMenbadatik  13S.  [Amou] 
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BTOund  of  an  ohlong  lunn,  and  surrounded  hy  build- 
logn, houses,  t«inplM,bMilicae or ponicoca.  ( Vitnir. 
T.  Ij  2,)  Ik  WM  OI%ilMlll/  wed  M  a  place  wherts 
jnatim  WM  adminiftered^  anil  wliere  gooda  werri 
oxiiiliit<'d  for  Slip.  (Vnrm>,  /)«  Ling.  Lot  v.  145, 
cd.  MUllvr.)  \V'<-  have  aeowdinKly  to  distinguish 
Iwtween  two  kinds  of  font ;  of  WBiell  wnm  were 
cxclusui-lv  (k-  oti-d  tf>  commpfrinl  purposes,  and 
were  t%.M  juiirkiit-ijliuita,  while  oiIxts  wltc  places 
«l  nicetingr  for  the  popular  aaaembly,  and  for  the 
«aiirtt  of  jostioe.  JHorcMtilo  (mwimm^  hoverer, 
v»  not  ahni^etlker  okdadodi  fi«n  ^  latter,  and  tt 
\»;i.s  <  rially  till?  hankers  and  usiin  ra  w  ho  kept 
their  s^pa  in  the  bnildinfts  and  porticoes  by  which 
tbejr  waie  nrrounded.  The  latter  kbds  of  fora 
^'crc  sometimes  called  /ora j'^/iVro/ttiftodistillgtUsh 
them  lr»nt  the  mere  market- pUccs. 

Amon);  the  form  jndidalia  the  most  important 
vaa  the  Forum  Romamm^  which  was  ainuity  called 
Jmnm,  as  long  as  it  was  the  only  on»  oi  iti  kind 
which  existed  at  Rome.  At  a  late  period  of  the 
lepublic,  and  during  the  empire,  when  other  fora 
IndieialHi  were  boilt,  the  Forum  llonwann  was 
distin^ruished  from  thoin  ^tv  thf  epithfta  rHux  or 
maanum.  It  was  situat4'd  tM  twccn  the  J'aUiuuc 
and  tha  Capitoline  hills,  and  its  extent  was  seven 
jogaxa,  wlienea  Vano  (iM  Bt  Had.  L  2)  calls  it 
ibe  *  Sefitem  jogem  lociUM.**   It  was  originally 

a  suaijif)  or  marsh,  lint  wa-t  Kiid  Id  have  bren  tilled 
up  by  Komul'js  and  I'atiuii,  and  to  have  been  set 
apart  as  a  plaee  for  the  administration  of  justice, 

f"T  holding  the  assemblies  of  the  jiciiplo,  and  for 
Xiiv  inuisaction  of  other  kinds  of  pulilie  husinrss. 
(I)ion.  Hal,         /torn,  ill  p. '2U(I,  cuniftfire  ii.  p. 

ll^Sylboiy.)  In  thia  widoat  aooM  the  forum 
inetiided  the  oomHiiim,  or  the  plaee  of  aaaembly 

for  till-  curiae  (Varro,  />e  /.ir^:  !.  i'.  \  1  "  i,  Mliller), 
which  was  separated  froui  the  tormu  iu  iu narrower 
aeoacu  or  the  plaee  of  nsa«>mbly  for  the  comitia  tri- 
buLn,  br  the  Rostra.  (Xii  buhr,  Hid.  of  Komr,  i. 
p.  2yl.  not^  746,  and  p.  42ti.  note  9J)0  ;  Walter, 
ilrm-h.  dfs  Jiom,  RedUM^  p.  83  ;  Gottling,  6'«scA.  dcr 
Bom,  UkuigBtif.  p.  Thoae  ancient  rostra 

were  an  denied  ipaoe  of  flronnd  or  a  stage  (m^- 
p^xtnm)^  from  which  the  orators  addressed  the  peo- 
ple, and  which  derived  their  name  from  thccircum- 
atanee  that,  after  the  subjugation  of  Latium,  its 
sidfs  «-ere  ad-imed  with  th<;  beaks  (rastni)  of  tlie 
ships  ot  the  Anliate.'^  (Liv.  viti.  14.)  Iu  siibse- 
qaaoi  thnra,  when  the  curiae  had  tost  their  import- 
anee,  tlia  aeeonite  diaUncttoo  botwecn  oomttiwD 
and  fbntm  likewiae  eeaaod,  and  the  comitia  tribota 

were  sometimes  held  in  the  Circtu  Flamiiiius  ;  but 
towards  the  end  of  the  republic  the  forum  seems  to 
baiw  hoan  chiefly  oaed  for  jadidal  proeeedings,  and 
iis  a  money  market ;  hence  Cicero  (/V  Onit.  i.  Hf)) 
distinguishes  between  a  spejiker  iu  the  popuUtr 
assembly  {onUttr)  and  the  mere  pleader :  ^  Ego 
iatos  Doo  mode  onafeoria  iioaiiBe,Mdae  foco  qoidoa 
dignos  pntlrim.**  The  orateci  when  addnami^r 
the  peoi>Ia  from  the  ro>tni,  and  even  the  tribum-.H 
of  the  people  in  the  early  timea  of  the  republic,  u«ed 
to  firaot  too  oomitinm  and  the  euna ;  but  C.  Grac- 
chus (Plut  C  Cr-r-.-'i.  or,  neconl'n',:  tr>  Varro 
{£kt  Re  Rusi.  1.  2)  and  Citcro  {Lk  ^hnu  it.  'J.5),  C. 
Ueiliius,  introduced  the  custom  of  £scing  the 
forum,  thereby  acluunrlodcing  the  aovcreignty  of 
the  peojde.   In  308  B.a  tte  Haaana  adMned  the 

forom,  or  mther  the  bankers' shops  {ar<j>nttiri<is) 
•nHiDd,  with  gilt  shields  which  they  bad  taken 
tha  SaaniiM  $  nd  tbia  coaton  of  adoining 
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the  forum  with  these  shirl.!<  and  other  omainentu 
was  subscqnently  always  obicrvcd  during  the  time 
of  the  L<hL  Komaiki,  when  the  Aediles  rode  in 
their  chariots  (fraam)  in  solemn  pMces-iion  around 
the  forum.  (Liv.  ix.  40  ;  Cic.  tu  Verr.  L  and 
iii.  4.)  Atler  the  victory  of  CDuilios  over  the 
Carthaginians  the  fcnim  was  adomed  with  the 
celebratrd  cotumna  rostrala  f  ('di.umna].  In  the 
upper  part  of  the  furuni,  or  tfn-  i-omitium,  the  laws 
of  the  Twelve  Tables  wi-r.-  rvhibited  for  pobtia 
iaapecUon,  and  it  was  probably  in  the  same  fort 
that,  in  904  a  c,  Cn.  Flavins  exhibited  the  Fo^ti, 
written  on  white  Unbles  iiu  tliat  ever>'  citizen 

might  be  able  to  know  the  days  ou  which  the  Uw 
allowed  the  admmislntion  of  justwe.  (lAt.  ix.  46.) 
Besides  the  ordinary  htisines*  which  \\as  r.irri'  d 
on  in  the  forum,  we  read  tliat  gladiuturisii  gnnics 
were  held  in  it  ( Vitruv.  v.  1, 2),  and  that  fdriaoneia 
of  war  and  fiuthlcas  colonists  or  legionaries  were 
put  to  death  there.    (Liv.  rii.  19.  ix,  24,  xxviii, 

2n.) 

A  second  forum  iudiciorium  was  built  by  J* 
Caesar,  and  was  called  Fbnim  Cuttart*  tt  Jtttu. 

j  The  levelling  of  the  ground  nloie-  co^t  hiin  above 
a  iiiillion  of  sesterces,  and  h<-  adonied  ii  In'nides 
with  a  magnificent  temjile  of  Venus  Genitrtx. 
(Soet  J.  Oum.  2<»  ;  Plin.  JL  M  uxir.  U  :  Dioo 
Oaa.  xliri  92.) 

A  third  forum  was  Ijm  It  by  Atiirustns  and  called 
Forum  Aujfitstif  because  the  two  existing  ones 
were  not  foond  mArient  for  tho  flveat  increase  of 
bu>iiiess  which  had  taken  ptare.  Aiamstus  ndonied 
his  forum  with  u  temple  of  Man  and  the  Rtatues 
of  the  most  distiiigui»hed  men  of  the  republic,  and 
isaaod  a  decree  uat  only  the  jwlieia  pMim  and 
the  toHi^ma  jmHemm  should  take  plactr  in  it. 
(Suet,  Ocdir.  'J}.')  and  31  ;  coni[Kire  Dion  Ci«r.  Ivi. 
27  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  L  e. ;  Veil  Pat.  iL  39 ;  Ovid,  JiM 
Pont.  iv.  15,  16  ;  Martial.  iiL  88.  5;  Seneca,  IM 
In,,  ii.  0  ;  Suit.  Silv.  iv.  •>.  15.)  After  the  F.Tuin 
August!  had  severely  suffered  by  fire,  it  was  re* 
St  red  hf  Uadrianva.  (AeL  fiaart  Hadr,  e, 
19.) 

The  thico  fom  which  have  Ix^n  mentioned  seem 

t'>  have  been  the  only  on(M  that  were  dr, lined  for 
the  transaction  of  public  business.  All  the  others, 
which  wore  labaeqoently  boilt  by  the  emperors, 
such  fis  the  Forum  Trujuni  nr  rfiiium.  the  Fornui 
.V///u>///,  J  orum  IXodfiiam^  Furum  A  urrliani^  &c., 
were  probably  more  intended  as  embcllishmenlaof 
the  city  than  to  supply  any  actual  mint 

Dimrent  from  these  fom  were  the  numerous 
I  markets  at  Uf)nie,  which  were  n.  ithrr  as  large  nor 
OS  beautiful  as  the  former.  J  hey  arc  always  dis- 
tinguished from  one  another  by  epithets  expressingf 
the  particular  kinds  nf  thin-s  which  w.  re  sold  in 
them,  e.g.  Jurum  ^oanum,  accttrdiiig  to  Festus,  the 
cattle-market ;  according  to  others,  it  derived  the 
name  boanum  from  the  statue  of  an  ox  which  stood 
Ihere  (Plin.  ff.  N.  xxxiv.  2 ;  Ovid,  Fatt.  vi. 477 ); 
furum  i>lilori!iiii,  the  vo^'i-table  market  (  Varro,  JJe 
Ling.  UxL  v.  forum  pitoarium^  fish-utarkets 

ffrum  raywrfiatf,  market  for  daktiea  t/^ai  co- 
ffiiiiium,  a  market  in  which  eookod  and  jnepaiad 
dishes  were  tu  be  had,  Ac. 

( lU  ipecting  the  fora  in  tha  pH>iriiiaei>  aaa  the 
articles  Commia  and  Convbntus  ;  compre 
Sigonius,  IM  AdHq.  «/«r.  JtaL  ii.  J  5,  and  Walter, 
acsrh.  fics  mm.  Reehts,  n,  SOff.)  [L,  S,J 
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540  FRENUM. 
FRATftES  ARVA'L£&    lAmvAtn  Faa- 

TUBS.] 

FRATTS.  fPoiNA.] 

FRENUM  (xo^i^'}.  a  Bridie.  That  Ikllc- 
fophoo  miglit  be  enabled  ts  perfim  the  explniu 

required  of  hira  by  the  kiniy  of  Lycia,  he  w:is  pre- 
•entod  by  Athena  with  a  bridle  aa  the  mexins  of 
Babduinff  the  winged  hone  Pegasus,  who  mhnntted 
t«  receive  it  whilst  he  wa«  slakin;;  liis  thirst  at  the 
fountain  i'cirene.    See  the  annexed  wuodcut,  from 


nn  antinHc  which  represents  this  event,  and  com- 
pare I'iudor,  (Mymp.  xiii.  85—115.  Such  was  tli. 
Grecian  account  of  the  iuTentioQef  th.  1 1  iir,  au  l 
jn  reference  to  it  Athena  was  worshipped  at 
Corinth  under  the  titles  'Imrta  and  XaKivlm. 
(Paua  ii.  4.  §§  1,  5.)  The  screral  parts  of  the 
bridle^  more  eqwcialljr  the  bit,  ate  engraved  from 
aneient  anthoritfee  in  the  treatUet  m  InTeniri 
(De  Frenif),  Oinzrot  (Ttf^r  IV'dgem),  Hid  Bncy 
Clark  (f  Vm/*W(*jy,  Lond.  1835). 

The  bit  (ona,  Festnj,  t.  v.;  S^TPMs  Bmnck, 
Anal.  ii.  237  ;  <rr<<^toK,  AetchyL  Prom.  1045) 
was  coiiiinonly  made  of  several  picccB,  and  flexible, 
•0  as  not  to  hurt  the  horse*!  mouth  ;  for  the  Greeks 
eoiutid<'r<-d  a  kind  and  gentle  treatment  the  best 
ditcipliiio,  althiiu^h,  when  the  horse  was  intract- 
able, t!u>v  tau^'lit  it  submission  by  the  use  of  a  bit 
which  wa«  armed  with  protubenuicet  reeembling 
irB|veir4eeth,  and  theteibre  caUed  b^tatmm.  (Xen. 
/V  7?^  Eif.  vi.  13,  X.  6  ;  Virg.  Georg.  iii.  '208  ;  1 1  or. 
C'urm.  i,  8.  7  ;  Ovid,  Amor.  I  2.  15.)  The  bit 
was  held  in  its  place  by  a  leathern  strap  passing 
under  the  chin,  and  called  viroxa\i>'<8ia,  for  which 
a  chain  (i^A^of)  was  often  sulMitituted  ;  a  rope  or 
thong,  di:)tinct  from  the  reins,  was  sometiows  frlt- 
ened  to  this  chain  or  strap  br  means  of  a  riii§»  and 
wae  nied  to  lead  the  borw  (^cryoryvvr,  Xen.  L  e. 
vii.  1  ;  Arist.i]>h.  /'(ic.  l.'H.  Th'-  upjK-r  part  of 
the  bridle,  by  which  it  was  tixcd  round  the  cars,  is 
called  by  Xenophon  Mopw^a  (iiL  2),  and  it  in- 
clii'lcd  tho  .AmI'vx.  which  was  often  ornamental. 
1  he  check-pieces  (irop^ibv,  Honu  lU  iv.  142  ; 
w^^ayraMSior,  Eostath.  otf  Aw.),  whidi  joined  this 
upper  portion  to  the  bit,  were  also  in  some  cases 
richly  adorned,  especially  among  the  nations  of 
Asia.  Tii<)»c  who  to<ik  delight  in  horsemanship 
bestowed,  indeed,  the  highest  degree  of  splendoor 
■od  deganee  upon  every  part  of  the  Vridte,  not  at- 
CBpting  tho  bit,  which,  thoufih  commonly  of  bronze 
W  iron,  was  sometimes  silver  or  gold  {Jtdvum 
asoadbsf  mA  im^ibmt  omukih,  Virg.  Aeit,y\t.  279). 
These  precious  mct.-ils  wore  also  either  embossed 
(y}ima  oa</«ito,  Apul.  De  iJeo  OiK.)  or  set  with 
fimtk.  (Cbod.        84. 96.) 
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Not  only  was  the  bridle  dispensed  with  in  the 
management  of  creatnres  invented  by  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  [MMt  J'iuiii.  '2iH),  but  of 
some  which  were  actually  trained  by  man  to  go 
withoat  it  Thai  the  NnnidiHi  vnvvron  goided 
his  two  horses  by  the  whip,  and  the  O.-dlic  kh.sk- 
DARius,  on  the  bonks  of  the  Rhone,  direct>-4i  and 
animated  IS»  tnim  eotirdjr  hgr  tha  voice.  ( Claod. 
A>V;.  4.)  [J.  Y.] 

FRIOIDA  RIUM.  [IUi.nkak,  pp.  lliU, \'.t(K] 

FRITILLUS  (^ifi6s),  a  dice-box  of  a  cylin- 
drical ibfin,  and  therefore  called  also  tuniemla 
(Mart  anv.  1 6),  or  pyrtjus  ( Sidon.  Epitt.  TiiL  12), 
and  fomi"  d  witli  jvaniUcl  indentations  (ffratlni)  on 
the  inside,  so  as  to  make  a  rattling  when  the 
die*  «w  ahaken  it  (Mart  ir.  14,  sir.  1  ;  Her. 
Sai.  ii.  7.  17,  who  uses  the  Greek  form  phimtut.) 
(Beck,  r,  ^V/iM,  vol.  ii.  p.222.)  [J.  Y.J 

FRDNTA'LE.  [Aurvx.] 

FRUCTUS.  rUsi'SFRtcTiTS.] 

FRtJMENTA'RIAE    LEGES.     From  the 
earliest  times  the  supply  of  com  at  Rome  was  con- 
sidered one  of  Um  datin  of  tho  gpmnmmlt,  Not 
only  was  it  e«pect«d  tiitt  dio  goreranMOt  ahoald 
tak"  caro  that  the  corn-market  (annono)  was  pn>- 
perly  supplied,  but  likewise  that  iu  all  seasons  of 
scarcity,  they  aboold  pnvebM  eon  in  the  anr- 
'  rounditii:  coimtrie«,  and  sell  it  to  the  people  at  a 
niiHiorate  price  (Liv.  iL  S,  34,  iv.  12,  52,  x.  1  1, 
iVc.  xxvi.  40;  Cit,pnihm.  5.)  This  price,  which 
is  spoken  of  as  amxma  vetus  (Liv.  ii.  34),  could 
not  rise  much,  without  exciting  formidable  discon- 
tent ;  and  the  administration  was  in  all  such  cases 
considered  to  Juve  neglected  one  of  ita  moat  im- 
portant datiea.  The  aaparintendenee  of  the  com* 
market  belonged  in  ordinary  times  to  tho  a*  dil.  s 
but  when  great  scarcity  prevailed,  an  extraordi- 
nary officer  was  appobted  for  the  porpoae  under 
the  title  of  I'r'ii-ffrttts  Annrimitf    (Liv.  iv.  12). 
With  the  decay  ot  agriculture  iu  Italy,  which  fol- 
lowed the  importation  of  com  tmn  the  protrineei^ 
and  thediywase  of  the  free  population,  the  govern- 
ment had  to  nay  still  further  attention  to  the  supply 
of  com  for  till'  I  ity.    In  addition  to  this,  an  in- 
digent population  gradually  incnaaed  in  Rone, 
which  eoold  neteven  pudiaBeeom  at  the  moderate 
price  at  which  it  was  usually  ^ M,  and  who  de- 
manded to  Imj  fed  at  the  exinnce  of  the  state. 
Even  m  early  times  it  had  been  usual  for  the  state  on 
certain  occasions,  and  for  wealthy  individuals  who 
wished  to  obtain  popularity  and  influence,  to  make 
occasional  donations  of  com  to  the  people  {ilnmi/iit^ 
larjfitio,dim$io aubeeqoently  called  /rummlatio). 
But  aneh  denatimu  were  only  casual ;  and  it  was  not 
till  the  year  B.  c.  123,  that  the  first  Ic^al  pro\i>iMn 
was  made  for  supplying  the  poor  at  Rome  with 
corn  at  a  price  much  below  its  market  value.  la 
that  year  C.  Sempronius  Gracchus  limticht  forward 
the  first  Lex Frummtarift,  by  which  each  citizen  wiu 
entitled  to  receive  every  month  a  certain  quantity  of 
wheat  (Oitfe—i)  at  the  price  of  6^  asses  for  the  roa- 
ditts,  wUUi  waa  equal  to  1  gallon  and  nearly  8  ptnta 
EqgUah.*  (Ut.  ^rit  60 ;  AppiuH  ACl  L  31  { 

*  The  price  of  ^  asses  (saaof  osrts  sf  Irimte)  oc- 
curs in  the  Schol.  Bob.  ad  Cie.  Srai.  c.  2.x  p.  300. 
c,  48,  p.  300  ;  but  in  the  editions  of  Livy(  A'/'-  tiU), 
we  find  «/  teminte  et  irimrit/rum^ntum  plebi  daretmr^ 
that  is,  at  jths  of  an  as.  But  instead  of  temisse^ 
the  manuscripts  have  semu,  sons,  asm,  evidently  for 
hhU,  and  thwfciB  thwe  ona  be  little  doubt  that 
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Pint-  C.  Gracchus^  b ;  Veil.  Pat.  il  6  ;  Cic  pro 
48.)  This  wru  only  a  tritlL-  more  than  half 
the  markt't  price,  since  in  the  liaio  ol"  Cicero  3  te«- 
tcrcM  =  12  assea  were  considered  a  low  stnu  for  a 
modiu  of  wheftt  (B<kkh,  MeiroL  UtHtnek.  p.  420.) 
It  mnit  not  be  supposed  tbftt  Mch  petioB  was 
allowed  to  receive  as  much  as  he  filea-*e<l  every 
nK«th  i  the  q^nantitj  mutt  of  course  have  been 
fixed,  end  «h  proMbly  five  modii  monthly^  as 
in  later  times.  This  quantity  was  only  given  to 
fiiihcri  of  families  ;  but  it  was  not  contined  to  the 
poor,  OS  Plutarch  (/.  c,)  would  imply,  for  every 
citi/en  had  a  right  to  it,  whether  he  were  rich  or 
poor  (ttcdtrr^  ritv  iriftormv,  A{i{)ian,  /.  e.  ;  eiW/im, 
Cie,  Tiif\  fh'xp.  iii.  20)  ;  and  even  Piso,  whn  liad 
Wen  consul,  applied  for  his  share  at  the  distribution 
(Cic  /.  c.)  It  appears,  however,  frmn  the  anecdote 
whiLli  Cieero  relates  about  Pi^o,  that  eaeh  eiti/.eii 
hiid  to  apply  in  person,  a  rL'uulaliou  which  would 
of  itself  deter  moot  of  the  rich.  The  example  that 
liad  been  wi  hr  Gtacduts  was  too  tempUiw  not  to 
be  ibllowed,  ahlioa;^  the  eonseqaencet  of  saeh  m 
meoatire  were  efinally  jirejudicial  to  tlie  jmblic 
fiitauccs  and  the  public  mnrality.  It  emptied  the 
treasMiy,  md  at  die  same  time  tau<(ht  the  poor  to 
hecome  stnte-pnupers  instead  f  di  r'-rrling  vpOQ 
their  o\\^^  exertions  for  obtaining  si  living. 

'i"!ie  di-magojftie  Appuleius  Saturuinns  went 
still  further.  La  100  be  brought  fonmrd 
his  Lbm  Apputma,  hj  which  the  itato  was  to  sell 
i.it!i  at  ^tbs  nf  nn  as  for  the  modius.  The  city 
quaestor  Q.  Cocpio  pointed  out  that  the  treasury 
could  not  bear  loeh  an  expense,  and  llie  most 
violent  oppositinn  was  offered  to  the  nieasnre.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  il  ever  passed  into  h  law  ; 
and  it  is  at  all  events  cert^  that  it  was  never 
canned  inio  execution  ( Auetor,  ad  Htrmm.  L  12  ; 
comp.  Cic  de  L^.  il  6.)  The  Lm  UMn^  wbfch 
•.va^  pro|ir's<  d  by  the  tribune,  M.  Livius  Drnsus, 
in  B.C.  91,  was  likewise  never  carried  into  cti'ect, 
as  it  was  refiealed  bjr  the  seinta,  together  with  all 
hi^  other  laws  as  pnjsrd  in  opposition  to  the 
auspices.  Of  liic  {irovlsioas  of  this  Lex  Frumentaria 
we  iiavs  no  account  (Liv.  Ejiit,  71).  About  the 
same  time,  either  shortly  before  or  shortly  afler 
the  Lex  Livia,  the  tribune  M.  Octavius,  supported 
by  the  aristncraey,  lironglit  forward  the  Ltjc  (Jc- 
torus,  which  modi^  the  kw  of  Gracchus  to  some 
extent,  so  that  the  pablk  tnosoiy  did  not  suflbr 
so  much.  He  probably  either  raised  the  jtrice  of 
the  com,  or  dimmishcd  the  number  uf  modii  which 
each  citizen  was  entitled  to  receive.  (Cic  BntL 
22,  de  Of.  il  2].)  Sulla  went  still  fiirther,  and 
by  his  lAJt  Corndiay  B.  C,  82,  did  awny  aItoj;;ether 
with  thcae  di!^lributicn8  of  com,  so  that  in  tiie 
language  which  Sallost  pats  into  the  mouth  of 
LepiduB,  popuhu  Romamu—m  mrvUh  ifnidam 
(tlimmta  rilvfu  i  habet.  (Sail.  Hist  m  Omt.  f^pid. 
p.  939,  ed.  Cort.)  But  the  senate  soon  found  it 
iDex]NNlieot  «•  d«|itiTe  the  people  of  their  cns- 
t-m.-irY  Inrirfsses,  as  the  popular  party  began  to 
iiiLrea.4e  in  power ;  and  it  was  accordingly  at  the 
desire  of  the  senate,  that  the  consuls  of&c.  1',', 
brought  forward  the  i/m  Ihranto  Ouda^  which 
was  probably  only  a  renewal  of  tlie  Lex  Sempronia, 
with  one  or  two  additions  res[H"'Clirii;  the  manner  in 
which  the  state  was  to  obtain  the  com.  The  law 
enacted  tlMA  each  Roamn  dtiaen  ihoold  receive  5 


wo  ought  to  read  senis  instead  of  swRiMe.  (Momm- 
•en»  IX$  iSSansaln  TVites,  p.  179*} 
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modii  a  month  at  the  price  of  6^  asses  for  eaeh 

modius.  It  appears  from  the  vaiious  orations  of 
Cicero,  that  by  this  law  the  provinces  wer« 
obliged  to  furnish  the  greater  part  of  the  com  at  a 
fixed  pnce,  which  was  paid  by  the  Kooun  trea- 
sury, and  that  fbe  goreniors  ef  the  provnierB  had 

to  take  care  that  the  projx'r  (iiiantity  of  eorn  w:u 
supplied.  (Cic  Fern  iii.  70,  v,  21,  pro  SeH,  25  j 
Ascon.  m  Pit.  4,  p.  9,  ed.  OrelU.)  Oceasionallj 
extraordinary  distnbntioiis  of  com  were  made  in 
virtue  of  decrees  «f  the  senate.  (Cic  Verr.  I.  c.  j 
Plut  Gtt.  iNt'n.  26,  Com.  8.) 

AU  the  L^gies  FnunenMiae^  that  have  hrvn 
hitherto  mentioned,  had  told  com  to  the  people, 
[ilthonph  at  a  price  nuieh  below  what  tiie  ctate 
had  p^d  for  it ;  bat  as  the  great  party- leaders  to- 
wards  the  deae  of  the  rapidme  were  leady  tn  par- 
chase  the  snpport  of  the  people  at  any  ».ncri(ii  e  to 
the  sLitc,  the  distribution  of  com  became  at  length 
quite  gratuitous.  Caesar,  in  his  consulship,  a  c. 
had  threatened  to  make  it  so  (Cio.  ad  AU.  ii.  19  j 
camp,  fim  Dam,  10) ;  and  this  diicat  was  carried 
into  execution  in  tlie  following  year,  u.  c.  oil,  hv 
the  Lex  Clodia  of  the  tribane  Clodius.  The  corii 
WHS  thus  in  future  distributed  without  any  pay- 
ment ;  and  the  abolition  of  the  pnrTnent  cost  tho 
state  a  fifili  part  of  ita  revcinica.  (Cic.  pro  ScjI. 
25  ;  SchoL  Bob.  ad  St  xi.  2.%  p.  301,  ed.  Orelli ; 
Aaeon.  m  Pit.  4.  p.  9 ;  Dion  Caaa.  xzxviii.  13.) 
Itt  B.  e.  57,  Ponipcy  received  liy  the  Lex  Cornelia 
Caecilia  the  sujwrinfendence  of  the  corn-inarl<et 
(eura  anHmtae)  tor  a  period  of  five  Tears  ;  but  no 
alteration  was  made  in  the  distribntmn  of  com  by 
virtue  of  this  mTO3un\  Tlie  only  extension  which 
he  gave  to  the  dlstributiou  wiu  by  allowing  thoee 
citizens,  whoso  names  had  not  hitherto  been  en* 
tered  in  the  lists  of  the  oensorn  to  share  in  the 
botmty  of  the  state.    (Dion  Oast,  xxxix.  24.) 

The  daniferous  consccjuencea  of  such  a  system 
did  not  escape  the  penetration  of  (Caesar  ;  and  ac 
cordingly,  when  he  became  master  ef  the  Roman 
world,  he  resolved  to  remedy  the  evils  attending 
it,  as  far  as  he  was  able.  He  did  not  Tenturo  to 
abolish  altogether  these  distributfams  of  eont,  hat 
he  did  the  next  best  thing  in  his  power,  which 
was  rsdodng  the  nnmher  of  the  recipients.  During 
the  civil  wars  numbers  of  persona,  who  had  no 
claim  to  the  Ilomon  franchise,  had  settled  at  Home 
in  elder  to  obtain  a  sinre  in  the  dbtribntions  ef 
com.  The  first  thinfj,  therefore,  that  Caesar  did 
was  to  have  an  acttuate  list  made  out  of  all  the 
com-moeiTera,  and  to  exclude  from  this  privilege 
every  person  who  could  not  prove  that  he  w^t  a 
Roman  citizen.  By  this  raeasure  the  :J20,000 
jiersons  wlio  had  previously  received  the  corn, 
were  at  once  reduced  to  150,000.*  Uaving  thus 
reduced  dm  trarahcr  of  cora-reeeivera  to  ]A0,OU0, 
he  enacted  that  this  number  should  not  be  exceeded 
for  the  future,  and  that  vacancies  that  occurred  by 
death,  should  Ite  filled  up  every  year  by  lot  by  the 
praetor  urbanus.  (Suet  Caet.  fi5  ;  Dion  Cass,  xliii. 
21.)  It  is  further  exceedingly  probable  that  as  a 
^'eiieral  role,  the  corn  was  not  given  even  to  these 
150,000,  but  sold  at  a  low  price^  as  had  been  the 
case  at  an  earlier  period  t  and  that  it  was  only  to 
the  utterly  destitute  that  t.\:-'    r  n  sui'plied 

*  It  must  be  borne  ui  mind  that  this  was  not  a 
cen8u^  as  Plutarch  (Cofs.  55)  and  Appian  (/i.  C. 
iL  102)  slate,  but  simply  an  enumeration  of  the 
ceini-iuoeivcnw 
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gratuitotuly :  the  latter  claM  of  penont  were  fur- 
nubfld  with  tidlttt,  called  itmroe  mtmmafiae  or 

/r,iiii'-,  f:triae.  Thtu  We  find  it  Ftnti  d  (Snrt.  (Mnr. 
i  1 )  that  Augttrtu%  on  one  oa-ooion,  doubled  tbt> 
nomberof  UiefMimw  /rumenianae.  If,  therefore, 
the  com  vn%^  m  a  general  rule,  not  given,  but  aold, 
we  may  conclude  that  erery  citizen  waa  entitled  to 
be  fun>lled  in  the  150,000  com-reccivcra,  indi'- 
peadeot  of  bis  fortune.  The  e|ipoeite  opiuioD  has 
been  mBbitained  by  many  modern  writen ;  bat  the 
arguments,  which  h.ivi'  \h  <  u  Lr-night  f«>rt*'ard  by 
MuttUUM-n  (Die  liomu^'ken  Trtint*,  p.  1H7)  and 
ethen,  but  into  which  our  space  will  not  allow  us 
to  cuter,  render  the  idiove  ai^poaitian  exceedingly 
pro  liable. 

Till*  uaeful  r«*gulation8  of  Caesar  fell  iale  iie|{Iect 
after  his  death,  and  the  noiaber  oC  GOcn-receiverB 
mu  toon  inereaied  beTond  tbe  ttmita  of  1.50,000, 

whiili  liud  l>r,  n  fixi  d  1)T  ti;c  dirtUnr.  Th:n  wo 
leani  tram  the  Mouumcutum  Ancyranum,  in  which 
Angnstns  enmnenilee  tbe  miinber  of  penona  to 
whom  fio  hnd  (•oiii;i,im  at  difTen  nt  times  ; 

and  there  coii  be  uo  duubt  tliat  tlio  rt-ci-ivers  of  the 
coiigtaria  and  of  the  public  com  \v<  rr  the 
Thus,  in  B.  c  44,  and  on  the  tlirL<o  fuliowing 
sioiis,  he  distributed  the  eouuiiuiA  to  '2.50,000  ner* 
sons  ;  and  in  B.  c  5,  the  numlier  of  recipients  had 
ainoonted  to  £20,000.  At  leqgth,  in  a.  c.  2, 
AuRTutua  tedaeed  the  nanber  of  leeipiente  to 
200,000,  and  rcnowi d  many  of  C.>'  ->;ir"s  n  j;ii?,i- 
tious.  (Suet  tMav.  40  ;  Dion  Cass.  U.  lu.)  He 
had,  indeed,  thought  of  aholisluB|^  the  ^vtem  of 
coni-d)>.trilnitions  altogethi-r  on  ncemint  of  th(»ir 
injiin  iu<i  iuduence  upon  luiliiiii  agrinilture,  but 
hod  not  persevered  in  his  intention  from  the  con- 
victko  toat  the  pcaetke  weald  again  be  intioduoed 
by  hit  enoeenore.  (Snet  fktae.  43.)  Tbe  chief 
Tt'gxilatiors  of  Aiiu:i<tii!.  s,> xm  to  bavo  Ikcii;  1. 
That  every  citizen  should  receive  monthly  a  ccr- 
tetn  qiHuitity  of  com  (probably  3  nodii)  eo  ihe 
pavTiirnt  of  rt-ruin  siiiall  sum.  As  the  number 
of  recipients  was  fixed  by  Augustus  at  200,000, 
there  ware  conseqiieDtly  12;0(N),(N)0  modii  distri- 
buted every  year.  Occasionally,  in  teaeeni  of 
scarcity,  or  in  order  to  confer  a  poirticiilar  bvoor, 
Augustus  made  these  distributions  quite  gratui- 
toos:  therthen  becaneoongiaria.  [CoNotAaii;M.] 
2.  That  thoee  who  weie  completely  indigent  ihoold 
ri'i  i-ivo  Com  trnitiiitoiisly,  as  Juliti*  t',i<  s.ir  had 
detrrmincd,  and  should  be  turuishcd  fur  tbe  pur- 
poce  with  tetmraa  aaaueariae  oryhuwatarRM^  which 
entitltHi  them  to  the  corn  withoot  paTdM&t.  (Soat 
Octuv.  41.) 

The  •yttem,  which  had  been  eilabliehed  by 
Angiutaa,  was  followed  by  bis  eaoceeeors  ;  bat  as 

it  was  always  one  of  the  first  maxims  of  tbe  state 
jwlicy  ot  til'-  Uoiiiati  .  inpiTor^  In  |>r.'\ nit  any  dis- 
turbance in  the  capital,  they  frequently  lowered 
the  price  of  the  pablie  earn,  and  frequently  dis- 
tributed it  irnUiiitously  .IS  ft  c<j7u/uir!!iin.  Hcucc, 
the  cry  of  the  populai  <•  jKiunn  r(  tircmse^.  No 
emperor Tentarad  to  abolish  thr  puldicdiitrONtttons 
of  com  :  the  rnn«t  tli.-it  be  dared  do,  was  to  ni-ic 
the  price  at  whicli  it  vv;u  sold.  When,  therelL>rc, 
we  find  it  st-ttcd  in  Dion  Cassiiu  (Ixii.  10),  that 
Nuro  did  away  with  the  distributions  of  com  after 
tbe  burning  of  Rome,  we  cannot  vnderetand  this 
literally,  but  mn^t  sup]x)>«' tliat  lie  cith'-r  nl.^fd  the 
price  of  the  ccounodtty  ot,  what  is  more  probable, 
ablijied  thoee  poor  to  paj  for  U,  who  had  pfenoasly 
ceceived  it  giatuitouilj.    The  caa^  which  the 
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en^pc'rars  took  to  keep  Rome  wtU  supplii  d  w  ilh 
com,  is  flreqtwsitly  referred  to  in  their  ctnus  by  tha 
a'gcnds,  Annomri,  I  fh  ri'ia,  A/>itiiJaitlia^  LUteraiiU**, 
\  c.  \Ve  find  in  a  coiu  oi  Nena  the  legeod  pMiei 
uHxinor  /T—MrtlD  eaailjMo.  (Eckhd,  voL  vL 
p.  406.) 

In  course  of  time,  the  eale  of  die  com  by  tbe 

stnto  seems  to  liavc  c<;i.s<  d  ahomtiu  r,  and  tbe 
distribution  beoaoie  altogether  grattittous.  Krery 
eom<ieeeiver  wae  thccefore  new  provided  with  a 

/Msem,  and  thi*  tf>s.  ni,  wlion  oner  ^.rrant.  d  to  Inin, 
became  bis  property,  il'  ikc,  it  ouiiu  Ui  puits,  that 
he  was  BOt  ealy  aUowci  t  >  keep  the  tessera  for 
life,  but  even  to  dispose  of  it  by  sale,  and  bequeath 
it  by  will.  (Dig.5.  tit.  1.  a  .52  ;  3y.  tit  1.  s  49  :  30. 
tit.  I.  a  87.)  Emtv  l  iiizcn  was  competent  to 
hold  a  tesaera  with  the  exception  of  si-aatota. 
Further,  as  the  com  had  been  originally  diatri- 
biitrd  t.i  thi'  people  ;K'Loriliii„'  to  vlie  ililrty-fi  V  I' 
tnbcs  into  which  they  were  divided,  the  toru- 
leoeiven  in  each  tribe  formed  a  kind  of  eorpomtioni, 
which  ciinio  rvontiially  to  Ik-  lifokrd  upon  as  the 
tribti,  when  the  tnlMra  bud  lost  uU  poiiljaU  k^igui- 
ficance.  Hence,  the  purchase  of  a  teaecim  became 
equivalent  to  the  purchase  of  a  place  in  a  tribe  ; 
and,  accordingly,  we  find  in  the  Digest  tbe  ex- 
pressions emerr  tri'mm  and  emen  tet$tnm  MCed  at 
igrnonyneaa  (Dig.  32.  tit.  1. »,  S5.) 

Another  change  was  alao  ntrodaeed  at  a  httcr 
P'  ri  ll},  which  rendered  the  bounty  itlll  uv>rc  rsc- 
crptjible  to  the  people.  Instciui  of  disti^ibuuitg  the 
com  every  month,  wheaten  bread,  called  anuoma 
CTfMia,        uiv,  II  to  the  It  is  tiiKi  rt.iiii  at 

what  time  tliis  changt;  vviu  iDtruduced,  but  U  st^enis 
to  have  been  tfo-  <  ustom  before  the  reign  of  Aara« 
lian  (a.  o.  270 — 275),  u  it  is  related  of  thii  c»< 
pemr  that  on  bis  retnni  from  hU  Eaitera  espeditien, 
!i>'  distriiiiitt'd  .iniong  the  [x  npLi-  ;i  lari;er  ijuimtitv  of 
bread,  and  of  a  diOfcreut  form  kom  that  which  had 
beenotndly given.  (Vapiie;.ifa»«ta5;Zeeha.l61.) 
The  bread  was  baked  by  the  Pistorca,  wlm  di  liver.  d 
It  to  the  various  dpp^t*  in  the  city,  from  w  bi*:h  it  was 
fetched  amny  on  eertain  days  by  the  holders  of  tbo 
les8era(>.  (Orclli,  Intcrip.  No.  33oH.)  Those  depots 
had  stepe  (pnidtu)  leading  to  them,  whence  the 
brt>ad  was  called  paittM  ffraJUii ;  and  there  were 
the  atricteet  T*jp*'nt'i**t  that  the  bread  should  only 
be  dntriboted  firom  thete  steps,  and  ahoutd  never 
be  obiain.  d  at  fh«'  bakers.  (Cod.  Theod.  14.  tit. 
17.  as.  3,  4.)  When  Coostantine  tzaasferred  the 
aeat  of  government  to  Constantinople^  the  eyetem 
of  gratiiitoiis  distriyiution  of  Viread  was  also  tnnis- 
ferred  to  that  city  ;  and  in  order  to  ciicoumge  the 
building  of  houaos,  all  householders  were  entitled 
to  a  share  of  the  imperial  bounty.  (Zosim.  ii.  Si ; 
Socrat  H.  E.  ii.  13  ;  Socotn.  iiL  7  ;  Cod.  Theo«i 
1  (.  tit.  17.)  The  distribution  of  bread  at  Uunie 
was,  however,  etiU  continued  { and  the  care  which 
the  kter  emperon  took  that  both  Rome  and  Coa> 
st.iatiiio),lo  fhould  bo  pn»pcrly  supplied  witli  com, 
may  U;  Si«:u  by  the  regulaliotu  in  the  Cud.  J'hewd. 
14.  tit  15,  ZV  Canone  Frumentario  urbi*  Jtomatf 
and  tlU  1  f>,  Dc  Fntincti/ft  t'rfji<i  (\niy(<iiilii^i)fxr!Huiuu: 
The  aupt;rii)tetidciKc  of  tlu-  cuni  nuiikel,  under  the 
emperors,  belonged  to  the  I'r'irf'c  tus  Anunwie. 

Many  points  connected  with  this  subject  have 
been  necessarily  omitted  in  conteqnenre  of  oar 
limits.    Tile  read;T  who  f,>r  furllo-r  '.n- 

tumiation  is  referred  to:  Cuntaieni,  De  Frum, 
Mom.  Largitimtt  m  the  Theautnii  of  Ofaeviui, 
vol*  viiL  p,  92S  i  " 
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vtL  iL  p<  163|  &c  I  Mooiniaeii,  />m  AwauieA<^  | 
TVAtH,  Altoom  11M4.  vhidi  wink  eMtna  lb* 

U  -t  .icrount  nf  thr  sitltj.vt;  Kuhn,  dif  K"rn- 

ttm/kkr  in  /^um  im  .1 '^^/t^u't,  in  the  Zriitthri/i 
fmf  die  AUtrthirmnriatewka/ty  1845,  pp.  993 — 
loOa,  in;.",— lOfU  ;  Rein,  in  the  Hmtl  Emydo- 
padie  dcr  <^iM«A*-^'-n  Altertimmtmsaemaeka/'tf  •rt. 
jAtryitio;  Hockh,  fiomisrAe  GwkickU^  voL  I  jiart 
iL  p.  1S«^*C  p.  384,  &c  J  Walter,  GewiMili  dm 
RomutimRitAu,  «§  *>7«— 978, 360, 3«l,  IM  «l. 

FKUMENTA'KII,  o<fi.;.-r-»  .in.l-r  t^<•  Rn,:,,-,:! 
cnpirB^  vko  actod  M  iiMet  in  tti<$  prtivtinis  '^'^ 
rP|iort(Sl  1»  tiM  wpeWW  «Dythtnjt  which  th*>y 
o>;i-  li  Ti  of  importance.  (Aurel.  Vict.  /'»•  ^'n**. 
3*1,  >«.  ;  Spartian.  Ifiuiriam.  11  ;  Caj^it  'l.  .^fa- 
«n«.  1*2,  Cbiiiiworf.  4.)  They  appear  to  hat'  K<  •  ri 
called  /'nwuMteru  becaoM  it  waa  their  duly  to 
C'llect  information  in  the  tame  way  aa  it  wa»  the 
duty  of  other  .  flic  r»,  rall'  d  bv  tfi«  tame  name,  tn 
coUect  com.  Tbej  were  acnutawd  to  acoue 
ftnom  fcla«!y,  and  thdr  wm  at  length 

aboliahed  IH  J*  tinii.  W'r  fr.  ,  j.  rit!y  find  in 
kucriptiona  iu«'itU  iri  rii;ii1c  uf  I-'rummturn  Ix-long- 
tM;  to  particular  I<  (Oralli, /aaer.  74,  3491, 
4.'>  J- i,  fr  l  is  wMt  h  It  hoi  been  tuppoaed  that  th« 
£ru»«»uriL,  who  ^xed  aa  apiea,  were  aoldicn 
attaebcd  to  the  lej^oni  in  the  provinces  ;  they  luiiy, 
hawamtf  hvn  beoi  difleraot  oAcoi,  wboM  duty  it 
«w  to  diMibut*  tb«  Borate  Uw  legiom. 

FRUMENTA'TIO.  [FftviciNTAmiAS 

LXOBS.] 

FVCUS  (fMc»>%  ««•  the  ffoneHS  tm  to  aig- 

nify  t^i'  \>n'.ni  wTiich  the  Grcok  ;vui  Roman  ladica 
employed  u  pamtiog  their  chetks^  lye  browa,  and 
ottur  parti  m  tMriiCN.    The  practice  of  pniuting 
the  {ace  was  Toy  gencnl  tnoDf  tlM  (inak  ladiei* 
and  probably  ome  into  fiwhien  in  eonaaqtMHiM  of 
th  ir  aedentary  miAr  of  V:(>\  wlilch  ri>M'<  d  tl.i-Ir 
compiejuaoa  of  their  natural  frcshiieaa,  and  induced 
tlMtn  to  hKf  tteamm  to  wtiidal  meant  fat  re- 
st- r'ntf  th<^  rL><i  Tini  white  of  nntnrr.    This  nt  tlic 
lenut  ia  the  reoaon  givcu  by  mnnc  of  tho  «iit<:iciil 
writetl  thnnalvMk    (Xen.  Oecom.  10.  §   10  ; 
Phintya,  ap.  Stobaemn^  tit  Izxiv.  61.)    The  pmc- 
ticf,  however,  waa  of  sreat  antiquity  among  the 
(irceka,  and  waa  prwKiMy  first  iii;ri/'l.i< '•'1  aninri,' 
tlto  Aaiatklauua  from  tb«£Mt,  where  tbecuatMn 
kHpf«MiOadinMitb«e«rli«il tinea  ThakHwaa 
aa  .iiiticiit  a*  t!]*-  tinu-  <tf  H->mi  r  is  iiifiTTcil  from  the 
CJCpresaioo  4ittx^9iru  ma^tAi  {Ud.  xviiL  172), 
bnt  thii  ia  purtiapt  hardly  aufRcient  to  pro?e  that 
th.'  tln  cVs  wrre*  jMtiftie>t.    Thv  ladies  at  Athena,  aa 
nii.Mt  liave  \>frn  npoifHl,  did  uoi  alwaya  paint 
th'  ir  (mm-  wht  n  it  iiNi:ii\,  but  only  had  recounw*  to 
this  adomnvnt  wben  tbej  v«BI  abroad  «  wiahed 
to  appevbrntHUorctpmadnf.  OftMtwvluiTe 
a  atriking  exarnjil  -  in  ini?  sji»T<.h  of  I.y-i.i'^  f>n  the 
murder  of  Enitnsthetie*.  in  which  it  la  reifLted 
(p.  9&       ed.  Stcph.)  tbat  the  wife,  aAer  leaving 
her  bualnnd  to  vi.^it  ln-r  jantmour,  ji:iiiit»il  h.  rv  'f, 
which   the   iiuabaud  uWr^cd  uu  tlic  folio  .\ 
moniing,  remarking,  f8o{f  8i  fun  rh  Wfi6crunr<jy 
d^ifivBuicdai.  (Curop.  Ariatoph.  Ly$utr,  l4fi,  EocL 
n;H,  /'/«/.  1064  ;  Plut  Alcib.  39.)    In  order  to 
give  a  blooming  colotir  to  the  <     i       li'/xovra  or 
iyxofirm,  a  led,  obtained  £rum  the  root  of  a  (>Iaat, 
was  BKMl  fi«qtMOtljr  caiptoyed  (Xen,  Oeem.  10. 
§2);  and  the  follow'iii;  pjluli  wi-ro  nlvn  u^cd  tn 
produce  the  aamc  colour,  tiaaiely,  vatSf^j,  aUo 
vegetable  dye  reacnibling  the  roay  hue  on  the 
clieekft  td  jr«tag  cbibirai  (AIczi%  <^  Atkmt.  ziii. 


p.  StUi,  t),  <riK[iii;vr>*  ^Kijluili*,  ufK  Atftfn.  xiii. 

&57,  f),  and  ^t'Kcif,  which  waa  probablj  a  tod 
(«int,  thoiijrh  uied  to  aianify  paint  in  genenl,  aa 
haa  been  niready  rrmarki^  In  order  to  pmdnea 
a  fiair  complexion,  ^ifki^Mw^  etrwu^  white  Ira4 
mm  eHploTcd.  (.\lexia,  JiAeia  L«.\  Xen. 
Omm.  lO.'i  'i  ;  Ariatoph.  BctL  Vt%  93ft.>  Tha 
rvr-l>r'i»-i  and  lui*  wcri'  fctaliifd  lil;uk  \vit!i 
ffxififu  or  arlfifut^  a  auipbum  of  atiiununy,  which 
it  alSI  enjoyed  by  the  Turkiah  bidiea  for  tba 

vim»-  (T-Uux,  V.  101.)     Thr  I  y.  ll^-^v« 

were  iiiu'wiac  aiained  wuh  A^o^es,  a  prcjiaraiion 
oTmoI.  Tbai  AlaBkMg«(ta)» 

(Camp.  Juv,  ii.  98.)  Lad  tea,  wbo  uaed  paint,  were 
occaaionally  betrayed  by  pcrfptnitidii,  taaca^Jtc,  of 
which  a  humoroua  picture  »  (riven  br  the  ceoiie  poet 
Kubulua  (ap.  Athtn.  I.e.),  an  i  i  v  Xenopbon  (<ViY.it. 
I0.|«t).  ltwaaldappcarfn>mXeQ0f>bufi(lbid.|6) 
that  even  to  Ida  time  tinn  nard  |iaiBt,  and 

in  later  timea  it  may  h.ivr  Yu-i-n  (.till  ri:  nmnn-.n: 
Demetriua  I'hjdereua  i*  expnf*»iy  aaid  to  bave 
done  ao.   ( I >ur i *,  af<.  JOirn.  xii.  p.  S42, d.) 

Am  mg  the  Ronuuii  the  .irt  of  painting  the  cmB- 
pl'jjijon  wM  carried  to  a  atill  jrrcnter  exti-nt  than 
among  the  Oreeka  ;  and  even  (Kid  did  not  disdain 
to  writeapoem  on  the  «iibjcct,which  becalia(<fa'4>i. 

wrvuR,  aed  com  frailde.  Kbellui, 
opua  though  the  genuinenet*  of  tbr  fr;i.'  i.rrit  of  the 
Medimminti /tctrt,  ascriljod  to  thii  |<oet,  i»  doubt- 
ful. The  Komnn  bidiea  even  went  ao  far  aa  to 
[uiint  'K  ith  Mne  the  vritia  oii  t!i'-  temjilr*,  aa  wa 
luay  uifer  firom  I*n'|>rrtiui  (ii.  14.  JT),  "  «i  caenileo 
quaediua  Ma  teiii[M>ni  fuoo  tinxrrit."  I'he  ri- 
diculoof  nee  of  patches  (aptonu),  which  wcfa 
common  among  the  Knglisb  ladiea  in  the  fiMgn  of 
(^'i'  '  ti  AiiiH*  iiid  the  fir»t<,»»^>rgea,  wiu  not  unknown 
to  the  Homaa  kdiea.  (Mart,  il  9,  x.  21 ; 
Piin.  Ep.  ri  8.)  The  nore  eflttoniato  of  the  male 

S'-X  at  Rome  als^  fmp'-yf  ,1  ;  ivnt.  C-fiTo  »p<-:iki 
\im  /'iioa,  11)  of  \\\r  r-"'ik^i/>iM  ttu»:<iut  ot  hi) 
enemy,  the  conaul  P  « > 

On  a  f?r>'(^  k  va*  -  i  1  achbein,  Enfjmrinmn  ii.  58) 
we  aee  the  bgiire  tjf  a  fen\ale  etii.'aijed  in  putting 
the  paint  upon  her  face  with  a  tTiiull  l»ru»h.  Thia 
figure  ii  copied  in  Bdttiger'a  SJAtta  (pi.  ix.), 
<Conip.  Becker,  CMUaa,  toL  ii  p.  232,  Ac; 

Uiittiger,  Sninma^  vol.  L  p.  'J 4,  Ac,  p.  M|  4be«) 
FU<JA  LAT.\.  [ExaiLiUM.] 
FUG  A  LIBKRA.  (RxsiliOM.] 

FLOITIVA'RIUS.  (SKRVts.J 
FI  UITI  VIJS.    [SaKvis  J 
FULCRUM.  [Lbctis.) 
FULLO    (nrra^i'T,    ^ro^iJi),    also  cnll'-d 
NACCA  (Featua,  a.  r.  ;  Apid.  MrL  ix.  p.  20*;, 
l{i[H)i)t  ),  i\  f'lllcr,  it  washer  or  scminT  of  <  !  it!i  .m  l 
linea.    The  fuiloooa  not  oul/  received  the  doth  aa 
it  cinw  frma  the  loom  in  eider  to  aeoar  and 
sinnoth  it,  but  alio  w  nnlwd  and  i!>',iti«<  d  i;:iniii'tit^ 
wiiioli  had  bet'U  Hlrciidy  wuru.  tlio  Uuiuaiia 

u't'in-nillT  wore  woollen  drcsse*,  which  were  often 
of  a  light  colour,  lhf»T  frwuiently  needi-d,  in  the 
hot  climate  of  Iktly,  a  thorough  purification.  Thrt 
way  in  which  this  waa  done  baa  been  dr-xnU-d  by 
Pliny  and  other  ancient  writera,  but*  ia  moat 
dearly  explained  by  aotne  paintings  whieh  have  been 
found  on  tliL-  ■w  all*  of  a  fulloiiii  a  at  Pumjicii.  Twct 
uf  liie*e  patuuiigs  are  given  by  Oell  (^t'ompnana^ 
vol  il  pL  51,  .Vi),  and  the  whole  of  than  in  the 
MoMO  fiorbenke  (vol  iv.  pi.  49^  50)  |  from  tki 
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latter  of  wUeh  wodu  tlie  fiiU»wiqg  entt  ham  been 
taken. 

The  clotbcfl  were  tint  wtubed,  which  vnt  done 
in  tubs  or  vati,  wbov  tb^  wen  traddsn  upon  and 
■tamped  by  tiM  ftet  of  the  fnlloDM,  whence 

Seneca  (Ep.  15)  speaks  of  iKiItus  fvllonictu.  The 
following  woodcut  repieienta  four  penoni  thus  em- 
ployedf  of  whom  thrce  Ma  boji,  probably  under 
the  stipc-rintrndcnce  of  the  man.  Tlioir  dress  is 
tucked  up,  leaving  the  legs  bare  ;  the  boys  seem  to 
bsTd  done  their  work,  and  to  be  wringing  the 
artidM  on  which  Ihtij  had  ben  employed. 


The  ancients  were  not  acquainted  with  soap,  but 
they  used  in  its  stead  diflTerent  kind*  of  alkali,  by 
which  the  dirt  was  more  easily  eepMrnted  from  the 
clothes.  Of  these,  by  far  the  most  eommoB  was 
tlie  urine  of  men  and  animals,  which  was  mixed 
with  the  water  in  which  the  clothes  were  washed. 
(Tlin.  H.  N.  zzriii.  18.  26  ;  Athen.  xi.  p.  4B4.) 
To  procure  a  sufficient  supply  nf  it,  the  fulloncs 
were  accustomed  to  place  ut  llie  corners  of  the 
streets  vessels,  which  they  carried  away  after  they 
had  been  Med  by  the  lossengen.  (MaittaJ,  vi  93 ; 
Macrohk SWMii.  fl  13.)  We  axe  told  by  Snetoniu s 
(  r<*Jp,  33)  that  Vespasian  imposed  a  urin<ir  v^'iiij'tly 
which  ia  npposed  by  Casaubon  and  others  to  have 
been  a  tax  paid  by  the  fullooeBi  Nitimn«  of  which 
Pliny  (/T  iV.  xxxi.  4G)  gives  an  account,  was  also 
mixed  with  the  water  by  the  scourcm.  Fullers' 
earth  (frtlafidloHia^  Plin.//.  A^.  xviii.  4),  of  which 
there  wen  many  kindly  was  employed  ibr  the 
same  poipose.  We  do  not  know  die  neaet  nature 
of  this  earth,  hut  it  appears  to  have  acted  in  the 
same  way  as  our  fullers*  earth,  namely,  partly  in 
aoonring  and  partly  in  absorbing  the  greasy  dirt 
Pliny  (//.  N.  xxxv.  .'>7)  says  that  the  dotheashould 
be  washed  with  the  Sardinian  eurth. 

Afb^r  the  clothes  had  been  washed,  they  were 
lia^g  out  to  dry,  and  were  allowed  to  be  placed  in 
the  street  before  the  doors  of  the  funonica.  (Dig. 
43.  tit.  10.  s.  1.  §4.)  When  dry,  the  wool  was 
brushed  and  carded  to  raise  the  nap,  sometimes 
with  the  ekin  of  a  hedgehog,  and  sometimes  with 
some  plants  of  the  thisUekind.  The  clothes  were 
then  hung  on  a  vessel  of  basket-work  {viminea 
ooesa),  under  which  sulphur  was  placed  in  eider  to 
whiten  the  etoib ;  for  the  ancient  iiydleis  i^pear  to 
have  known  that  many  coloon  wen  destroyed  by 
the  volatile  steam  of  sulphur.  (Apul.  ^Tft.  \x. 
D.  208j  Bipont ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxt.  50,  57  ;  Pol- 
lux, vih  41.)  A  fine  white  earth,  called  Cimolian 
hy  Pliny,  was  often  rubbed  into  the  cloth  to  in- 
crease its  whiteness.  (Theophr.  Char.  10  ;  Plaut. 
AM.  i».  81  6  s  Plin.  //.  N.  xxxv.  57.)  The  pre- 
cediqg  ■eeoont  ia  well  illuittated  by  the  Mowuig 
woodatt. 

On  the  left  we  sec  a  fullo  bnishiii'./  or  canliii,'  a 
white  tuoi^  suspended  over  a  n>pe,  with  a  card  or 


brush,  which  bean  considerable  resemblance  to  a 
modem  borse-bnish.  On  the  riffht,  another  man 
carries  a  frame  of  wicker-work,  which  was  without 
doubt  intended  for  the  purpose  described  above ; 
he  has  also  a  pot  in  his  hand,  |>erhaps  intended  for 
holding  the  sulphur.  On  his  bead  hie  wean  a  kind 
of  garland,  iHileh  is  nppoaed  to  be  an  oliTe  garland, 
and  above  him  an  nw!  is  represented  sittinc'.  It  is 
thought  that  the  olive  garland  ajid  the  owl  indicjite 
that  the  establishment  was  under  the  patronage  of 
Minenra,  the  tutcbuy  goddess  of  the  loom.  Sir  \\\ 
Oell  imagines  that  the  owl  is  probably  the  picture 
of  a  bird  which  really  exi.nted  in  tlic  family.  On 
the  left,  a  well-dressed  female  is  sitting,  «r"mininy 
a  pieee  of  wetk  whieh  a  younger  giri  brings  to  her. 
A  rctinifnm  [sec  p.  329,  a]  upon  her  head,  a  neck- 
lace, and  bracelets  denote  a  person  of  higher  rank 
than  one  of  tka  sBdinaij  worit-peopla  of  the  ea* 
tablishmcnt. 

In  the  following  woodcut  we  see  a  younii  man 
in  a  green  tunic  giving  a  piece  of  cloth,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  finished,  to  a  woman,  who  wean  a 
green  imder tunic,  and  over  it  a  yellow  tonic  with 


red  stripes.  On  the  right  is  another  female  in  a 
white  tonic,  who  appean  to  be  engagt-d  in  cleaning 
one  of  the  cards  or  brushes.  Among  these  [aint- 
ings  there  was  a  press,  worked  by  two  upright 
screws,  in  which  the  cloth  was  placed  to  ba 
sraoothenod.  A  drawing  of  thii  pnsa  ia  given  en 
p.  300. 

The  esU\lili.«liniont  or  workshup  of  the  fullers  w  as 
called  FtUiomiea  (Dig.  iS,  tiU  3,  a,  3;,  FmUomiaim 
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FUNAMBULUS. 

(Dig.  7.  tit  L  8.  13.  §  fl),  or  FulhrntHtn  (Amm. 
Marc  xiv.  11.  p.  44,  liipont.)  Uf  such  cstabliah- 
OMBts  then  Wtn  gnat  numbon  in  Romp,  for  the 
Romana  do  not  appaff  to  have  wuhed  at  home 
pYen  their  Hnen  clothes.  (Martial,  xir.  51.)  The 
tnide  of  the  fullors  was  cnnidcred  to  important 
that  the  cenaon,  C.  Flarainiiu  and  L.  Acmiliiu, 
Bl  c  220,  pnacfibed  tbe  mode  in  which  the  dreuet 
wore  to  l»c  washed.  (Plin.  ff.  .V.  xxxv.  h7.)  Like 
the  otlit-r  principal  trudca  in  Home,  the  Fulloiu-s 
formed  a  collegium.  (Fklmtti,  Inter,  p.  '27il.)  To 
lai^  fiuma  a  fiilloaica  tm  aimietiiiiei  attadiad,  in 
which  tbe  woric  was  |ierfomed  hf  Aa  dma  who 
belonged  to  the /iimffia nuHeo.  (Vam^iK.itL 
i6.) 

The  ftallo  waa  amwanUe  for  Ae  fnperty  while 

it  W  AS  in  hin  [msBession  ;  and  if  he  returned  by  mis- 
t^iko  a  iii;rin  iit  pannent  from  the  one  he  h.id  re- 
ceived, he  was  luiiilo  to  an  action  ar  loealo;  to 
which  action  ho  was  alao  lubject  if  the  irarment 
Wiu  injured.  (Dig.  19.  tit  2.  i.  13.  §  6  ;  i.  60.  §2; 
12  tit  7..*.  '-■)  Woollen  gannent'*,  which  had  Ineii 
once  waahcd,  wen  oonaidered  to  be  leaa  valuable 
than  they  were  pnvioittly  (Petron.  80;  Laoiprid. 
Heli'fntfi.  '1C\)\  hence  Martial  (x.  11)  speaks  of  a 
toga  /t>/<i  tenpte  tjuuierffm:  iu  a  pour  present. 

The  Greeks  were  also  accustomed  to  send  their 
garments  to  fullers  to  be  washed  and  aconred,  who 
appear  to  hare  adopted  a  similar  method  t9  that 
which  h  IS  l>.-cii  di'scribt'd  above.  (Thwphr.  C7i<ir. 
JO;  Atben.xi.  p.5)i2,d.;  Pollux,  vii.  3i<,  40, 41.) 
The  word  vA^w  denoted  the  washing  of  linen, 
nni|  Kyatpfvfiy  or  fvatptviiv  the  wa.'^hingnf  woollen, 
clothes.  (  Knitatli.  a<i  (}<i.  xxiv.  U!l.  p.  VJbG.  41.) 

(Scholtk'eii  Aiiti'iuitates  Triturxie  et  I'uUvniae, 
Traj.  ad  Rhcn.  1727  ;  Beckmaim,  IlUt.  of  Jnven- 
Hons  and  Diacowriu^  vol.  iii.  p.  &&,  tiansL  : 
Becker,  6'u//iM,  vol.  U.  p.  100,  CaonUsf, 
ToL  ii.  pw  408.) 

FULLCKNTCA.  rFoi.LO.1 

FUN.V'LE  (tTKoXd^,  liiid.  On/;,  xx.  10),  a  link, 
need  m  the  same  manner  as  a  torch  [Fa.\],  but 
made  of  pvyraa  and  other  fibnoo  plants,  twisted 
like  a  Wft^  and  smeared  with  pitch  and  wax. 
(Viig.  Atn,  L  727  ;  Senp-ius,  ad  he, ;  Ilor.  OirjA. 
iii.  26.  7;  Val.  Max.  iii.  fi.  §  4.)  It  was  indeed, 
as  Antipater  describes  it,  "a  lubl  coated  with 
wax  **  (ks/Htdf  Knpoximv,  Bmnek,  A»A  ii  112; 
Jacobs,  ad  loc.).  For  this  reason  it  was  al»0  called 
emus.  Funalia  are  aculptur<  d  upon  a  monument 
of  considerable  antiquity  preserved  at  Padua. 
(Pignor.  De  ServiM,  p.  259.)  At  the  Saturnalia 
they  were  presented  by  clients  to  their  superiors, 
and  were  lighted  in  hono0  of  SatOfD.  (Antijiater, 

4.  e.  ;  Macrob.  SaL  i.  6.)  [J.  Y.J 

FUN A'LIS  EQUUa   {Cmrnvn.  p.  879,  h.} 

FMN.V'MBULUS  {KaXogdrvs  <Txoivo€<iTTts\ 
a  rope-dancer.  The  art  of  dancing  on  the  tight 
rape  was  carried  to  ns  great  p'  rfcction  among  the 
Romans  as  it  is  with  u.t.  (Ilor.  Epitt.  ii.  1.210; 
Terent.  //«yr.  /  W.  4.  34  ;  Jwr.  iii,  80;  Bulenger. 
dis  Theat.  L  42.)  If  we  ni.iv  jmige  fmm  a  fu  ries  of 
paintiiigsdiscoTend  in  the  excavations  (Jut  <i'A'n»/. 
r.  iii  pk  160— ICU),  fam  which  Um  (igimo  m 
till-  nni  i'xr.l  w.  odcut  are  aclccled,  the  f>erfomiers 
pkced  tliemsclves  in  an  codless  variety  of  graceful 
and  sportive  attitudes,  aad  npresented  the  charac- 
ters of  bacchanals,  satyn,  and  other  imaginary 
beings.  Three  of  the  persons  here  exhibited  hold 
the  thyrsus,  which  may  have  se  rved  f  >r  a  balancing 
polo :  two  an  performing  on  the  doobh)  pipc^  and 


jrUNDA. 


MS 


one  on  the  lyre  :  two  others  are  pouring  wine  into 
vessels  of  ditferent  forms.  They  all  have  their 
heads  enveloped  in  skins  or  caps,  probably  intended 
as  .1  [ir  teciion  in  case  of  falling.  The  emperor 
Antoniuus,  in  conseqaence  of  the  fiUl  of  a  bor, 
caused  ftather-beds  (ealeiMt*)  to  he  laid  tmder  the 
rr»)»c  to  obviate  the  dring>  r  of  stieh  noeidr  nts. 
(Capitol.  M.  Anton.  12.)  <  >nc  of  the  most  ditiicult 
exploits  was  running  down  the  mpe  (Sueton.  iWMV, 
11)  at  the  conclusion  of  the  performance.  It  was 
a  stmnge  attempt  of  Oermanicus  and  of  the  em- 
|n mr  Ualla  to  exhibit  elephants  wiUking  on  iho 
rope.  (Plin.  H.  iV.  viii.  2  j  Sue  too.  Qalh.  6  ;  Sen. 
Epiii.  86.)  [J.  Y.] 

FUMA'RIU^r.  [ViNim.] 

FTNDA  ia<'t>tvh6inii\  a  sling.  The  light  troops 
of  t)ie  (iierk  and  Roman  armies  consisted  in  great 
part  uf  slingcrs  {fumdUorWy  tr^pSoirfjTcu).  In  tho 
earliest  times,  however,  the  sling  appears  not  to 
have  been  used  by  the  Greeks.  It  is  not men- 
tioned  in  the  Iliad  ;  for  in  the  onlj  passage  (A 
ziii  599)  ui  whieb  the  word  cftMi^it  ocean,  it  is 
used  in  its  original  signification  of  a  bandage.  But 
in  the  times  of  tbe  Pccnan  wan  slingen  had  come 
into  use  ;  fat  amoqg  the  other  tnope  which  Gelon 
offered  to  send  to  iho  assistance  of  the  Greeks 
against  Xerxes,  mention  is  made  of  2000  slingers 
(llenKl.  vii.  ;  inid  that  the  sling  was  then 
iinown  among  the  Greeks  is  also  evidoit  from  tbe 
allasion  to  it  bj  Aesdiylaa  (Agam.  962).  At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  stated  that  we  rarely  read 
of  slingers  in  these  vran.  Among  the  Greeks  tho 
Acamanians  in  early  times  attahnd  to  the  greatest 
expcrtncss  in  the  use  of  this  weapon  (Thur.  ii.  81); 
and  at  a  later  time  the  Achaeans,  especially  the  in- 
habitants of  Agiuni,  Patrae,  and  Dyniae,  were  ccle- 
bnted  as  expert  slingers.  Theslingsof  these  Achae- 
ans wen  made  of  tone  thongs  of  Matbor,  and  not  of 
one  oidy,  like  those  of  other  nations.  (Liv.  xxxviii. 
29. )  T  lie  {leople,  however,  who  enjoyed  the  greatest 
celelirit y  as  slingers  were  the  mitivea  of  the  Balearic 
islands.  Their  skill  in  the  use  of  this  weapon  is  said 
to  have  arisen  from  the  circumstance,  that,  when 
they  were  children,  their  mothers  obliged  them  to 
obtain  their  food  by  stciki^g  it  with  a  sliitg.  (VcfeU 
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654  FUNDUS. 

4^/2kAfiLL16;Stisb.iii.jBwl6&)  Moftiliopwere 
nutde  «^  laitb«r,  bat  Uie  Balcam  onei  wm  mtam- 

fectured  (Hit  of  a  kind  of  rush.  (Stmh.  /.  r.)  The 
maiuier  in  which  the  •img  was  wielded  may  be  teon 
in  tlw  aanewd  figuR  (Bvloli,  C%C       1 46)  of  a 


•oldiff  wilh  ft  poririM  of  atooct  in  tli«  nnw  of  hu 
pAllitim,  mH  with  hh  arm  extended  in  order  to  whirl 

t!  I    iins  hi.s  hr.id.  (Virg.  ^ffli.  ix.  587,  588, 

xi.  bin.)  Bcaidea  ■tonct,  plummets,  called  ffiamies 
(/MAvCSlSefy,  «f  ft  fbnn  between  acorns  and  al- 
mond*, were  cast  in  mnulds  to  ho  thrown  with 
slings.  (Lucrct  ri.  176  ;  Ovid,  j\f'i.  il  72ft,  vii. 
778,  xir.  825,  826.)  They  have  been  found  on 
tlie  plain  of  Manithop,  and  in  other  parte  of  Oieecp, 
and  are  femarkable  for  the  ineeHntieBa  and  devices 
which  they  cxl  H  it,  such  aa  thunderbolts,  the  n-nmcii 
of  persons,  and  the  word  A£EA1,  meaning  "  Take 
this.'*  (Dodwdl^  Tber,  toI.  ii.  pp.  161  ; 
Bockh,  0>rp.  Ins.  vol.  i.  p.  31 1  ;  Mnmmseti,  in 
ZeiUehrifi  J*r  dU  AlUrtLumswuMmebajt.^  1B4(», 
^  782.)  [J.  Y  ] 

While  the  aling  was  ft  veiy  efficadooi  and  im- 
portent  faiatininent  of  andent  waHhre,  etonee  thrown 
with  the  hand  alone  were  also  miulj  in  nse  hoth 
among  the  Romans  (Vcget.  i.  16,  ii.  23)  and  with 
other  nations  (o^  verpsfAdtt  Xen.  iMkn.  ii.  4. 
§  12).  Thr  I.:'>yans  carried  no  other  nrms  than 
three  spears  and  a  bag  full  of  stones.  (Diod.  bic 
iii.  49.) 

FU14DITORE8.  rFtNOA.] 

PUNDUSw  The  primary  signiAca^  of  this 
won!  ajipcars  to  be  the  bottom  or  foundation  of  a 
thing  ;  and  its  elementary  port  (fud),  seems  to  he 
the  same  as  that  of  and  mAjapr^  the  a  in 

fundus  Vioinp  used  to  »tn*nglhen  the  svllahle.  The 
conjectures  of  the  Latin  writers  as  to  the  ctymo- 
logA'  of  fundus  may  be  safely  neglected. 

Fondiu  it  often  need  at  implied  la  land,  the 
folid  mbttTntinB  of  all  naa^  fawNm.  Aeeording  to 
FlorcTitiiius  CDIp.  50.  tit.  1 G.  s.  21 H  the  term  fundus 
OMnprised  all  land  and  constructions  on  it ;  but 
Mage  had  mtikted  the  name  ef  «edM  to  dty 
house.^,  vtLlaa  to  rural  houses,  area  to  a  plot  of 
ground  in  a  city  not  built  upon,  ager  to  a  plot  of 
ground  in  the  country,  and  fimdus  to  agar  cum 
uttHjki^  Tbii  definitioii  of  iiindaa  maj  be  com- 
pared  with  the  naee  of  that  word  by  Hotac*,  and 
other  writers.  In  one  passage  (Kp.  i.  -  4  7 1, 
Hoiaec  iilaces  domns  and  ftindoa  in  opposition  to 
«ie  anotlier,  domns  being  appaiendy  tbeee  wed  as 

equivalent  to  nrrlc^. 

.  Tlie  t*!m  fundus  often  occurred  io  Koman  wills, 


FT'NT*?. 

and  the  testator  frequently  indicatad  the  foadoi^  to 
which  hk  Iftrt  dk|»ontieiM  tefetrrd,  by  some  moM, 

such  as  Seroproninn-t?,  Seianus ;  sometimes  also, 
with  reference  to  a  particular  tract  of  country,  as 
Fundus  TrelKitianus  qui  est  in  regione  AtellaniU 
(Brissonius,  de  FormiUU,  viL  80.)  A  fundus  was 
sometimes  derised  cum  omni  iuMtrmatemtOy  with  its 
stock  and  implements  of  husbandry.  Occasionally 
a  question  arose  as  to  the  extent  of  the  word  in- 
rived  theb  ohdn  from  ft  tartalob  (^MLtiLlT* 
a.  13.) 

Fundus  baa  a  derived  aeftM  which  flows  easily 
enough  from  its  primary  meaning.  Fundus,** 
tars  Festus,  "  dicitur  popultu  esse  rei,  quam  alienat, 
hoc  est  auctor."  [Aitctor.]  Compare  Hlautua, 
Drimum.  r.  L  7  j/muktt  potior).  In  this  sense 
**finidae  eaee*  ie  to  ceidim  er  ntify  ft  thing; 
and  in  Oellius  (xix.  8)  there  is  the  oxj>re8si<in 

sententiae  legisque  fundoa  aobecriptorque  fieri.** 

[FUEDKRATI.]  [O.Lbl 

FUNES.  [Navis.] 

FUN  US.  It  is  propoeed  in  the  following  article 
to  Rive  a  brief  account  of  (Jreek  and  lioman 
funeralsi  and  of  the  diffiiieat  ritea  and  cereaianica 
connected  therewith. 

1.  Orbkk.  The  Greel^B  attached  great  import* 
aiice  to  the  burial  of  the  dead.  They  believed 
that  soids  could  not  enter  the  Klysian  fields  till 
their  bodies  had  been  buried  ;  and  accord  in^fly  we 
find  the  shade  of  Elpcnor  in  the  Odjt»ey  (  xi.  6G. 
&c)  earnestly  implorintf  Ulywes  to  hury  hi.s  body. 
T  J  lyss^  als0|  when  in  denser  of  shipwreck,  deplona 
that  he  had  not  Mien  hebre  Tray,  aa  he  ahould  in 
tluit  case  have  obtained  an  honourable  ImriaL  (0<l. 
V.  'ML)  So  strong  was  this  feeling  among  the 
Greeks,  that  it  waa  considered  a  religious  dl^  tft 
throw  earth  upon  a  dead  body,  which  a  person 
might  happen  to  find  miburied  (Ael.  Fur.  /iitt.  t. 
14)  ;  and  anion?  the  Athenians,  those  children  who 
were  rrleaeed  from  all  other  obUgatiooa  to  unworthy 
parents,  wen  nerertheleN  henod  to  Vary  them  by 
one  of  Solon*a  laws.  (Aesch.  c.  TSmarr.  p.  -10.) 
The  neglect  of  burying  one*t  relatives  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  the  orators  as  a  grave  diaige  againal 
the  moral  character  of  a  roan  (Dem.  e.  AHsfnff. 
i.  p.  787.  2  ;  Lys.  c  PkU.  p.  883,  c.  Alcilt.  p.  io.'i), 
since  the  burial  of  the  body  by  the  relations  of  the 
dead  waa  conaidered  a  rel^iooa  duty  by  the  nn> 
veraal  law  of  the  OtedtlL  Sophocles  rt'preeenli 
Antigone  as  di«regardii>p  all  conarquences  in  order 
to  hun,-  the  dead  Unly  of  her  brother  Polyneicca, 
w  hich  Creon,  the  kbg  of  Tbebee,  had  eemmanded 
to  be  left  unhuried.  The  common  pTprrssions  for 
the  funeral  ritcJ,  rk  tlxeuOy  p6tufu  or  r»fu^6fAwa, 
wpoc^jKoyra^  show  that  the  dead  had»  aa  it  w«n^  ft 
legal  and  mecil  cbim  to  huial. 

The  ewHiaien  coaloniB  wwiaerted  mlh  a  GreelE 
funeral  are  described  by  Lucian  in  his  treatise  Je 
Luclu  (c  10,  vol.  ii.  p.  {^26.  ed.  Keiu)  ;  and 
there  is  no  reason  for  avppeaing  that  they  diiTcr 
much  from  those  which  were  iinictisi  !  ir.  t»arlier 
times.  AfttT  a  person  was  de.-id,  il  vv.ia  tiie  i  u»- 
tom  firat  to  place  in  his  mouth  an  ubolus,  called 
SonUcii  [DamacbJ,  with  which  he  mkhi  pay  the 
ferrynan  in  Hadea.  The  body  waa  wm  washed 
and  anointed  with  perfumed  oil,  and  the  head  was 
crowned  with  the  flowers  which  happened  to  be  in 
season.  The  deceased  was  next  arcsaed  in  aa 
hnTirl5r)mp  a  Tobr  ns  the  fnniilv  could  afTorf?,  in 
order,  according  to  Luciau,  xhaX  he  might  uot  b« 
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FUNUSL 

«o]d  OB  the  passage  to  Hiidei^  nar  1w  toan  nalced 

hv  fiTbrnia:  tbia  gnmietit  appcara  to  bnvc  ht-en 
usuall)'  white.  (//.  xviii.  353  ;  Artetnind.  Omevrocr. 
&  3k)  These  duties  wore  noi  petkgmed  hy  hired 
prnona,  like  the  poUimcttmut  among  the  Konuuu, 
but  by  the  women  of  the  fninily,  upon  whom  the  care 
of  till-  corp.>M>  ahvnvs  dovolvL-d.  (Isaeii%  /^Wbrf. 
ibir.  p.  1 43,  <^  arm.  ikr.  n.  209.) 

The  oorpw  wu  tlieii  bi4  oat  (wipMwnt,  «|wt(^ 
PtaOat  '  on  a  l.ctl  (»cX/j^\  which  apji^'arn  to  have 
bp«ii  of  the  ordiiiar)-  kind,  with  a  pillow  (ir/«i<r#t«- 
ipdkaior)  for  aupportiiig  tiie  head  utid  Ijiick.  (Lyi. 
c  Kratoitk,  p.  3!>5.)  It  ij  laid  that  the  bed  on 
which  the  corpse  was  laid  out  was  originally  placed 
outside  the  hoiiso  (Schid.  wl  Ariflo]>h,  I.ysitir. 
all)  i  but  at  AtJiens  we  know  it  was  placed  in- 
side, by  CNM  of 'Seloo%  laira.  (Dem.  &  MamtL 
p.  1071.)  The  object  of  this  formal  wp69i<Ttf  was 
that  it  might  bo  seen  that  tbe  deceased  had  died 
naturally,  and  that  no  violence  had  becu  di)nc  to 
him.  (Pollux,  viii.  65.)  Plato  (Leg.  xii.  9.  p.  959) 
assigns  another  reason,  namely,  that  there  might 
be  II  >  doiiitt  that  the  person  was  defid,  and  says, 
that  tbe  body  ought  only  to  bo  ktfH  in  the  itoOM 
M  long  SB  it  may  be  necessary  to  atecflaiii  that  ftct, 
I^y  till-  ^ide  nf  the  bed  there  were  placed  painted 
earthen  vciiscls,  called  KnKif$<H  (Ariatoph.  /ioo/. 
1039;  99S)y  which  were  also  buried  with  the 
corpse  ;  examples  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
drawings  of  the  coffins  given  by  Bdttiger  (  Vcuetu/. 
t i tie-page) and  Staekelberg( Die  Gr  'dhc r  <ifr  UeUrnen^ 
pL  8).  Qnot  nambonaf  thooe  fainted  vosoa  tutve 
bea  femd  in  modem  times ;  and  they  hare  been 
of  prc.-it  use  in  explaining  many  matters  connected 
with  antiquity.  A  honey-coke,  called  )i*\vrrovTa^ 
which  appears  to  have  been  intonded  for  Cerberus, 
also  pt.iccd  by  the  side  of  tbe  corpse.  ( Aristoph. 
Z,,v*i*fr.  UOl,  with  Schol. ;  compare  Virg.  Am.  vi. 
4 1 9.)  Before  the  door  a  vessel  of  water  wsw  placed, 
called  lirnwcar,  dfgd^ior  or  dpMnov,  in  onier  that 
pennna  who  bad  been  in  the  bonae  might  purify 
tlietii'^ '1vej4  tiy  sprinkling  water  on  their  persons. 
(Aristoph.  JScrf.  1033  }  PoUtut,  Tiii.  65  ;  Hesych. 
f.  e.  'A^.>  Theiebtivec  Mood  amnd  the  bed,  the 
wnTtifTi  utterinij  great  lamentations,  rending  their 
giunuentji  and  K«ring  their  liair.  (Luciaii.  Ih.  12.) 
Solon  attempted  to  put  a  stop  to  this  (PIuL  Sol. 
12.  '2\\  hoi  hi*  Rfiuationa  on  the  sahject  do  not 
appear  to  Iwve  btwn  generally  oboerrfld.  It  waa 
Inrnifrly  tl:e  pnietice  to  sacrifice  victims  before 
carr}-ing  out  tite  dead ;  but  this  costom  waa  not 
obeMTH  in  tiie  tino  of  Plata  (JUm.  |k  315.)  No 
f.  ni,i!i  *  uiidrr  RO  vearj  nf  ajje,  rrcopt  the  rearrst 
r«:l.i.lioiis  {^irrhi  a^tt^ioSwr),  were  allowed  to  be 
present  while  the  ootpao  WBS  in  the  hoUM.  (Dom. 
e.  MaoarU  p.  1071.) 

On  the  day  after  the  irp^^ffffj,  or  the  third  day 
aft.  r  d<  ;il]i,  the  corpse  was  carried  out 
IkkoiuMh)  for  burial,  early  in  tbe  morning  aud  be- 
fore  Mnriae^  by  a  law  of  Solon,  which  law  appears 

to  have  been  rcvirrd  by  Demetrius  Plialeretis. 
(Dem. /.  c;  Antiph.  dc  Umr.  p.  702  ;  Cic.  de 
Ltg.  il  26.)  A  burial  soon  after  death  was  sii[)- 
posed  to  bo  plMUing  to  the  dead.  Tbos  we  find 
the  shade  vS  Patioditu  saying  to  Achillea  (//.  xxiil 
71). 

(Cnnipora  X«n.  Mm.  i  3.  S  53.)  In  some  places 
it  appear"!  to  have  been  usual  to  Xmry  th.'  dead  on 
tne  day  toliuwing  death.  (Callim.  Epigr.  15  ;  Diog. 
Lalkt  L  13SL)   The  mm  walked  bofbra  the 
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cerpaeandtho  women  behind.   (Den.  to.)  Tbe 

funcnti  pr(>ce»sion  was  preceded  or  followed  by 
hired  mourners  (i^^tjt't^'Sui'),  wiio  appear  to  have 
been  oaaally  C'arian  women,  though  Plato  sptaha 
of  men  engaged  in  this  office.  They  played  mourn- 
ful tunes  on  the  flute.  (Plat.  Jjey.  viu  9.  p.  «00  ; 
Hesych.  s,  e.  Kapltnu  ;  Pollux,  iv.  7.x) 

Tbe  body  waa  eiibier  buried  or  burnt.  Lociaa 
(A.  21)  says  that  the  Oiedta  born  and  the  Per> 
sims  !  iirv  tin  ir  dead  ;  but  modern  writers  arc 
greatly  divided  in  opinion  us  to  which  was  the 
usual  practice.  Wachsmulh  says  that  in  historical 
times  the  dead  were  always  burii-d  ;  Lut  this  state- 
ment is  not  stricUy  correct.  Tlius  we  liud  iluit 
Socrates  speaks  of  bis  body  being  either  burnt  or 
buried  (filal.Fkatd.  p.  1 15)  ;  the  body  of  Timoicon 
waa  bttmt  (Pfait.  Tlaio^  and  to  waa  that  of 
Philopoemen.  (Id.  /'/nV</p.  21.)  The  word ^dirT«<i' 
is  used  in  connection  with  either  mode  ;  it  is  applied 
to  the  collection  of  theaahes  after  burning,  andao- 
oordingly  we  find  the  words  KoLtw  and  ^dkirrttv 
used  together.  (Diouy!^  AtU.  Horn.  ▼.  48.)  The 
proper  expression  for  interment  in  the  earth  is 
Korop^ciy,  wboice  we  find  Socrataa  apeaki^g  of 
vh  aitftu  ^  mSfuvw  %  mKro^r6n*P9w,  In  HoDier 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  are  hunit  (TJ.  xxiii.  127, 
&C.,  zxiv.  7B7,  &.C.)  ;  bitt  iiitemieiit  was  also  used 
in  vcrv  ancient  times.  Cicero  {dt  Ltg.  ii.  25)  sajra 
that  the  dead  were  buried  tit  Alliens  in  the  time 
of  Cocropa ;  and  wo  al*o  rciul  uf  the  buiit;»  of  Ores- 
tes being  found  in  a  coffin  at  Tegea.  ( Hmd.  i.  6B ; 
compaie  Fhit  SoL  10.)  The  dead  were  oommonly 
buried  amonir  the  Spartana  (Pint  Lfti.  27 

rreThucyd.  i.  1.3 1)  and  the  Sicyoi.ians  (Pans.  ii.  7. 
ii)  i  and  the  prevalence  of  this  practice  is  proved 
by  tbe  great  number  of  skeletons  found  in  coffina 
in  modern  times,  which  have  evidently  not  fM-n 
exposed  to  the  actitjn  of  lir«.  Bolii  burning  and 
■  burying  appear  to  have  been  always  used  to  a 
greater  or  leaa  extent  at  different  penoda  ;  tiU  the 
spraid  of  ChiMtianlty  at  len!,nh  put  an  end  to  the 
former  practice. 

The  dead  bodies  were  lutually  burnt  on  piles  of 
wood,  called  wvfoi.  The  body  was  phwraon  the 
top  ;  and  in  the  heroic  timew  it  was  ctistoniari'  to 
bum  with  tbo  ooroso  animals  and  even  aipiivcn  or 
slaves.  Thn  St  the  AbMbI  of  Patroclus,  Achilles 
killed  many  eheep,  oxen,  hniaei,  and  doga,  and 
also  twelve  captive  Trojans,  whoae  bodiea  he  burnt 
with  those  of  his  friend.  (//.  xxiii.  Ifi.'i,  <ftc.)  Oil?i 
and  perfumes  were  also  thrown  into  the  flames 
When  the  pyre  was  burnt  down,  the  remains  of 
the  fire  wore  qnrnched  with  wine,  and  the  lel.itives 
and  friends  collected  the  bones.  {II.  xxiv.  7i*l.) 
The  bones  were  then  washed  with  wine  and  oil, 
and  placed  in  urns,  which  were  aoDaatimea  made  of 
gold.    (OdL  xxiv.  71,  &.C.) 

The  corpses,  w  hich  were  not  burnt,  were  buried 
in  coffins,  which  were  called  by  various  names,  as 
(Topol,  irvcAof,  kip'ot,  Adpwamr,  ^poTrot,  thongh 
some  of  these  naroea  are  also  applied  to  the  tinis 
!  in  which  the  buues  were  collected.  They  were 
made  of  various  materials,  but  were  navalfy  of 
baked  clay  or  earthenware.  Their  forms  are  JOT 
various,  OS  may  be  seen  by  a  vefeicnea  la  Slackeu 
beq^  {IH$  Or^bmr  dtr  U^jmimt  pL  7\  8).  Thepiao 
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ClAvtff  weodeat  eontandi  two  of  the  mott  ancient 

kind  ;  thi'  fimirc  in  the  middle  is  the  section  of  one. 

The  dead  were  usually  buried  outside  the  town, 
M  h  was  thought  that  their  presence  fn  the  dty 
brouffht  pollution  to  the  living.  At  Athens  the 
dcnd  Wire  formerly  buried  in  their  own  houses 
(Plat  Min.  L  <*.),  but  in  hietoricsl  times  none  were 
allowed  to  b«  buried  wi^tn  the  city.  (Cic.  ad 
Pkm.  It.  12.  §  3.)  Lvctirgiis,  in  order  to  remore 
all  tnpetstition  respecting  the  presence  of  the  dead, 
allowed  of  borial  in  Sjporta  (Plot.  Lyc  27) ;  and 
at  MefRiB  alio  the  dead  wen  hnried  witUn  the 
town.    (Pans.  i.  4.3.  § -2/1 

Persons  who  pos«e».vHi  lands  in  Attica  were  fre- 
quently buried  in  them,  nnd  we  therefore  read  of 
tombs  in  the  fields.  (Dem.  e.  Ewrtj.  ■a.  1159; 
Donat.  ad  Ter,  Enn.  Prd.  10.)  Tomhs,  however, 
were  most  frequently  built  by  the  side  of  roads  and 
near  the  gates  of  the  city*  Thus  the  tomb  of  Thu- 
rydidet  was  near  the  Mditian  snte  (Paaa.  L  23. 
§  II)  ;  Imt  the  most  common  j  lace  of  burial  was 
outside  of  the  I  Ionian  gate,  near  the  road  leading  to 
the  PeiraeMia,  which  gate  was  fix  that  leaaon  called 
the  burial  gate.  CHpfoi  rtiiXan,  Etym.  Mnij.  nnd 
Harpocr.  «.». ;  Theophr.  CAar.  14.)  Tho.se  wiio 
had  fidlco  in  battle  were  buried  at  the  public  ex- 
pense in  the  outer  Cenmcicus,  on  the  road  leading 
to  the  Academia.    (Thoc.  it  34  ;  Paus.  i.  29. 

«4.) 

The  tombs  were  regarded  aa  private  property, 
and  belonged  exctaahrety  to  the  fiuniliet  wh«Ne  re> 

latives  had  been  buried  in  them.  (Dem.  c.  Euhul. 
p.  1307,  c.  M'loirt.  p.  li»77  ;  Cic      Log.  iL  26.) 

Tombs  were  called  •^^kcu,  '''d#ei|  /arilpuira, 
}ivt\{t.u(x^  (Ti'ifxara.  Many  of  tbe^e  were  only 
mounds  of  earth  or  stones  (xw/jiaTa^  KoKwyai, 
Ttfitoi).  Others  were  built  of  stone,  and  frequently 
omamrated  with  great  taate.  Some  of  the  most 
remarkable  Oreek  tomha  are  ■those  which  hare 
heen  discovered  in  Lyciaby  SirC.  IMli)\v!i.  In  the 
aeigbboorbood  of  Antiphellus  the  tombs  are  rery 
onmennis.  They  all  have  Greek  hiacriptionaiwhira 
are  generally  much  destroyed  1)y  the  damp  aca 
air.  The  following  woodcut,  taken  from  Fellows^s 
wolk  (Egemrtiam  m  Aim  Minor,  p.  219),  contains 
ooa  of  tlii'!4e  t'<nib<i,  and  will  give  aa  idea  of  the 
general  appi-onuicc  of  the  whole. 
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At  Xaathni  the  tonahf  are  itin  more  ntuoeroiuu 

They  arc  cut  into,  or  are  formed  by  ciittini,'  away, 
the  rock,  leaving  the  tombs  staodiiig  like  works  of 
scolpture.  {lb.  p.  22(i.)  The  mat  n  the  ease  at 
Telmessus,  where  they  are  cut  out  of  the  hkU  in 
the  form  of  temples.  They  are  generally  approached 
by  steps,  and  the  oolumns  of  Uie  pcntico  stand  oat 
about  six  feet  from  the  entrance  to  the  cella  ;  tha 
interiors  Tary  but  little ;  they  are  niimlly  about 
six  feet  in  height  and  nine  feet  by  twelve  in  size. 
One  aide  is  oocupied  bjr  the  doot^  and  the  otha 
sideo  contahi  henehee  en  whieh  the  eoflba  «r  nna 
have  been  placed.  CM.  p.  ^l  *}.) 

Some  Greek  tombs  were  built  under  ground,  and 
called  hypot/ett  (virSyaia  or  vw6y*ta).  They  cor- 
respond to  the  Konian  ani'Uloria.  (Pctron,  c  111.) 

At  Athens  the  dead  appear  to  have  been  usuallpr 
buried  in  the  earth  ;  and  originally  the  place  of  their 
interment  was  not  marked  tnr  any  monamenU  (Cia 
th  Ltff.  iL  26.)  Afterwaru,  however,  io  arach 
ex|H^nse  was  incum-<l  in  the  erection  of  monuments 
to  the  deceased,  that  it  was  provided  by  one  of 
Sol<m*s  laws,  that  no  one  •heoM  ereet  a  monnraent 
which  cfMild  not  be  completed  by  ten  men  in  the 
cmirye  of  three  days.  (/</.  ii.  26.)  This  law,  how> 
ever,  does  not  •eem  to  have  been  strictly  observed. 
We  read  of  one  monument  which  oast  twenty-five 
minac  (Lys.  c.  i>iVx/..p.  90.")),  and  of  another  which 
cost  more  than  two  Uilents.  (Dem.  c.  StrjA.  i. 
p.  1 125.  15.)  Demetriua  Pbakrena  also  attempted 
to  pat  a  stop  to  this  espeoaa  hy  ftriMdding  the 
erection  of  any  funeral  monuiaant  movo  than  threa 
cubits  in  height.  (Cic. /.  c.) 

The  noouments  erected  over  the  grnrps  of  per* 
suns  were  usually  of  four  kinds  :  1.  ar^Kai,  pillars 
or  upright  sto^jc  tablets  ;  2.  jctofci,  columns  ;  li. 
foiSia  or  vpv^  small  buildings  in  the  form  of  teni» 
pies  ;  and  4.  Tpdvt^iBi^  flat  square  atonea,  called  Itf 
Cicero  {L  r.)  nutuM.  The  term  orriAM  is  some- 
times applied  to  all  kinds  of  funeral  monuments, 
butproperiy  designates  upright  stoae  tablets,  which 
were  usaaily  terrafamted  with  aa  ovid  heading, 
called  iri^^a.  These  ivi&i)fAara  were  frequently 
ornamented  with  a  kind  of  oraWstjne  work,  as  ia 
the  two  following  specimens  taken  from  Stackel* 
berg  (pi.  3).  The  shajw  of  the  ^wlthj/io,  however, 
sometimes  diflfcred;  among  the  Sicyouiaus  it  waa 


in  the  slia]>c  of  the  iurit  or/adhnum  [FastioiumJ, 
which  is  placed  over  the  extremity  of  a  temple. 
Tba  mavHt  or  celmma,  ware  of  vaxioua  finna*. 
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The  tliTM  in  the  followiog  woodcut  are  taken  from 
StMkdbog  (fL44,  46)aiid  ICIlin  (M.db  Vam 
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The  folIoirin|f  example  of  an  vp^f,  which  isalao 
laken  from  StAckcllK-rc  (pi.  1 )  will  ^ive  a  general 
idea  of  monumenta  of  tbii  kind.  Another  vp^oy 
h  given  in  tlw  oonne  of  thtt  artide  (pw  558,  a.). 


The  inacriptiong  upon  these  funeral  nonuments 
wnallT  cootam  the  name  of  Um  deceaaed  perRan, 
and  that  of  the  dentM  to  which  he  beloii<;od,  m 

well  as  fn  .|tii'iitly  snnic  ai  cinint  nf  his  life.  A 
work  on  such  monuments,  entitled  lltfA  Vlinifiirm¥ 
was  written  hflKodoraaPeifagalM.  (PIvtneM. 
82.)  , 

Ontiona  in  prnisp  of  the  dead  were  Bometimes 
pronounced;  but  Solon  ordained  that  such  orations 
aboold  be  confined  to  penooa  who  wete  honoazed 
with  a  poMie  fbneraL  (Cie.  de  htn.  il  36.)  In 

the  licntic  agos  panie»  were  cilffjrnti-d  at  tli''  fune- 
ral of  a  great  man,  as  in  the  case  of  Patroclus  (/{. 
xzBi) ;  but  this  practice  doeo  noi  Mem  to  Mnre 
been  u»n;il  in  tlir  historical  tiroes. 

All  ptrsiiiiK  who  had  been  engaged  in  funerals 
were  considered  polluted,  and  could  not  enter  the 
temples  of  Ibe  anda  till  tbej  had  been  pwrified. 
Thoae  penooi  ^o  wete  repovted  to  have  died  in 
fon  VzVi  r.iniitrios,  and  whose  funeral  rites  had  been 
pcrfunncd  in  their  own  cities,  were  called  wrrti>6- 
woffmtaA  BmntftSwoTfioi  if  they  weie  alive.  Such 
persons  were  considered  impure,  and  could  onlv  be 
delirered  from  their  impuritjr  by  being  drcaeed  in 


■waddlinff  clothes,  and  treated  like  new*bom  in- 
fiuta.  (HMTch.  «.«. ;  Plot  Qmml.  Rom,  5.) 

After  the  fimenil  was  over  the  relatives  fiartook 
of  a  feast,  which  was  called  irt^tiwyor  or  ytKp6- 
ifnr¥0¥.  (Lucian,  lb.  c  24  ;  Cic.  de  L«ff.i\.  2.5.) 
This  feast  was  always  given  at  the  house  of  the 
nearest  relative  of  the  deceased.  Thus  the  relatives 
of  those  wlu)  had  fallen  at  the  battle  of  Chaeruneta 
partook  of  the  v«^«*»t»or  at  the  house  of  DenM>> 
stheaeB,a8  if  he  were  dw  neaiett  rdatire  to  dien 
all.  CDt  m.  proCoron.  p.  ."l^l.  15.)  These  feastS 
are  fre»iuently  represented  on  funeral  monuments. 
In  one  comer  a  hone%  head  is  usually  placed,  which 
was  intended  to  represent  death  as  a  joiimcv.  The 
following  woodcut,  which  represents  a  vtplSttwyor 
or  yfKp6Sft7vi ,  : ,  taken  from  the  il/amtoraOsoii.  L 
tab.  52.  No.  i  A  similar  examnle  of  a  «e| 
is  given  at  dM  beginning  of  HoblMWMli 
(CouiMM  HOUer,  AnkileL  dtt  Ktrnd,  1 428. 2.) 


1 


If  1  ^;;s^H>1^Aii^^^■ 


On  the  second  day  after  the  funeral  a  sacrifice 
to  the  dead  was  oih  red,  called  rpira.  Pollux  (viii. 
146)  enumerntes,  in  order,  all  the  sacrifices  and 
ceremonies  which  followed  the  funeral,— 'V)pfm^ 
tnwra,  rpuuMts^  ivarflcpMra,  xoaL  Arillophanea 
{Lysiiir.  Gil,  with  Schol.)  alludes  to  the  rpira. 
The  principal  sacrilice,  however,  to  the  dead  was 
on  the  ninth  day,  called  fnwraor  frairau  (Aescfata. 
e.  Ctfsiph.  p.  617  ;  Isaeus.  ('iron.  hemi.  p.  224.) 
I'hc  mournutg  for  the  dcid  appears  to  have  lasted 
till  the  thirtieth  day  afker  the  ranernl  (Ly«.d!s  eatd, 
Emt.  p.  1 6),  on  which  day  sacrifices  were  again 
offered.  (Harpocrat  $.v.  rpuutis.)  At  Sparta  the 
time  of  mouminjr  was  limited  to  eleven  days. 
(Plut.  Xyc.  27.)  During  the  time  of  niouniing  it 
was  coaadeNd  indecorous  for  the  relatives  of  the 
deceased  to  appear  in  public  (Aeschin.  e.  Ctesiph. 
pp.  468,  460) ;  they  were  accustomed  to  wear  a 
black  dress  (Enrip.  Hdm.  )UH7,  Iphig.  AuL  irAii; 
Isacns,  tU  iVsoosfr.  itr.  i  Plut  P0rieL  3SX 
a»l  in  andent  times  eat  off  their  Iwir  as  a  sign 
grief.  (n\6KafU)i  wty<hjT'f]ptos,  Aeschyl.  (%A'i>h.  7.) 

The  tombs  were  preserved  by  the  family  to 
whieh  they  Iwlooged  with  the  gwatast  care,  and 
were  rejpirded  as  nnioii'j  tlie  etronpest  ties  which 
attached  a  man  to  his  iiaiive  land.  (Aeschyl.  Pen. 
405  ;  Lycurg.  e.  Leocr.  p.  141.)  In  the  Docimasia 
of  the  Athenian  archons  it  was  always  a  subject 
of  inquiry  whether  they  had  kept  in  proper  repair 
the  tombs  of  their  ancestors.  (  Xen.  .Mem.  ii.  2. 
§  13.)  On  certain  days  the  tombs  were  crowned 
with  flowers,  and  oiTerintrs  were  made  to  the  dead, 
cfinsisling  of  garlands  ot  thnvers  and  various  other 
things  i  fur  an  account  of  which  see  AcschyL  I'en, 
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609,  Ac,  C%ot'fJh  M,  Ac  Tbe  wt  of  oflMng 
the*L'  ].n  -..  iit.'s  was  railed  fyaylC*ty,  and  tin- otTiT- 
iogs  thenuelref  i^aylaftarat  or  more  commonly 
XmC  Sock  nfleriagi  at  tbt  toatM  an  npretentcd 
apon  many  A^icwfloi,  or  painted  vase* ;  of  which  an 
example  is  given  in  the  following  woodcut  (Millin, 
Peint.  de  Towm,  vol.  iu  pi.  27.)  The  tomb  is  built 
in  the  form  of  a  temple  (itp^o»\  and  apao  it  is  ft 
rrpre»entation  of  the  deceaaed.  (See  llw  Stackel- 
bcTg,  pi.  44— 46,  and  Millin,  voLiLpLSSL  88,fir 
fiirUier  eauoplet.) 


The  ytviffia  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (iv.  26) 
appMT  to  bftTe  cooaiatcd  ia  oflfonqgs  of  the  aame 
land,  whieh  were  preoented  on  tbe  MiniTeraary  of 

tlie  birth-day  of  the  deceasetL  The  vtKvaia  were 
pmbnbljr  offerings  oa  the  annimiaty  of  the  day  of 
Hm  death ;  tboi^h,  aeeaadinff  to  mrdo  writen,  the 

rfir^tria  were  the  same  a«  tne  ytyttria.  (Hcsyih. 
».v.  rtvtaia:  Crammat.  Ii«^kk.  p.  231.)  Meals 
were  also  presented  to  the  dead  and  biinit  (Lucion, 
Qmttaqd.  22.  toI.  I  p,  619,  ed.  Reita.  t  d*  Mere. 
CM. 38.  p.  687  ;  Artemiod.  Otuirotr.  fr.  81.) 

Certain  criminaU,  wlm  were  put  to  death  by  the 
etatc,  were  olio  deprived  of  tho  rights  of  burial, 
which  was  comidered  ai  an  ad&kienal  panish- 
ment.  Tlieri'  were  places,  )w)th  at  Athens  and 
Bporta,  where  the  dead  bodies  of  such  criminals 
Vave  cast,  (riut  Them.  22;  Thuc.  i.  134.)  A 
penon  who  had  committed  auicide  wae  not  deprived 
of  borial,  but  tbe  band  with  which  be  bad  killed 
himself  was  cut  off  and  buried  bv  itself.  (Aeschin. 
c  CUM.  pp.  636,  637.)  The  bo'diea  of  thoee  per- 
■one  who  had  been  atmck  by  ligfatahif  weie  re- 
garded as  sacred  {/»pol  Ptitpol)  ;  they  were  never 
buried  with  others  ( Eurip.  6'i9<!p/.  935),  but  usually 
on  the  spot  where  they  had  been  atradc  (Aite> 
aiod.  Oaetrwr.  E.  9.    146 ;  Biosntau) 

9L  RowAir.  When  a  Roman  was  at  the  point 
of  death,  his  nearest  r  !,i".;i)U  present  cndeavoun  li 
to  catch  tho  last  breath  with  hia  mouth.  (Virg. 
Aen.  iv.  684  ;  Cic,  Verr.  r.  45.)  The  ring  was 
taken  ofT  the  finger  of  the  dying  person  (Suet.  Tif>. 
7'i )  ;  and  an  soon  as  he  wa«  dead  his  eycj)  and 
mouth  were  clu«>d  by  the  nearest  relation  (Virg. 
^ea.  iz.  487  ;  Lnean,  iiL  740),  who  called  apon 
the  deenned  by  name  (inelamar$^  eimelamare\  ex- 
claimiiiLT  •  or  tvi/c.  ( Ond,  Tritt.  iii.  .T  4.'5,  Afii. 
X.  62,  Fait.  iv.  852 ;  UtalU  cL  10.)  The  corpse 
waa  then  washed,  and  anointed  wilb  oO  and  per> 

fumes  by  .slave*,  called  Pollinrtom,  who  belonged 
to  the  LUfUiHarii,  or  undertakers,  called  bj  the 
"    *  (D«.  li.  tit.lL  !.«.  !&) 
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The  LfliMnarfi  appear  ts  hare  been  lo  eaHed  be^ 

cause  they  dwelt  nenr  the  temple  nf  \'rrnis  I.iliitin.i, 
where  all  things  requisite  fur  funeniU  were  sold. 
(Scnec.  iU  D<mef.  vi.  38  ;  Plut  Quaett.  Horn.  3S ; 
Liv.  xlu21  ;  Plut  Num.  12.)  Hence  we  find  the 
ezpressioits  vHare  Libitinain  and  evaUert  lAiitimam 
need  in  the  sense  of  escaping  death.  (Ilor.  CVvm 
ill  80.  6 ;  Jttv.  xii.  122.)  At  this  temple  an  ae> 
eonnt  {ratia,  tpktmeria)  was  kept  of  diose  who  died, 
and  a  small  sum  v^iu  paid  for  the  regi.^tmtixn  of 
their  names.  (Suet.  Net.  3!J ;  Dionys.  Ant.  Hum. 
iv.  15.) 

A  small  coin  was  then  placed  in  the  mouth  of 
the  corpse,  in  order  to  the  ferryman  in  Ha(i<'.'< 
(Jut.  ill  267),  and  the  body  was  hid  oat  on  a 
oooch  in  tlie  vestibule  of  the  hooae,  with  its  feet 
towards  tbe  door,  and  dressed  In  ^e  best  robe 
which  the  deceased  ha*!  worn  when  alive.  Ordi- 
nary' citizens  were  dressed  in  a  white  toga,  and 
magistrates  in  their  efidal  robes.  (Jav.  iii.  1 72  ; 
I>iv.  xxxiv.  7  ;  Suet.  AVr.  .50.)  If  the  dece:i,«ed 
had  received  a  crown  while  alive  as  a  reward  fur 
his  bravery,  it  was  now  placed  on  bis  head  (Ci6 
49  ijg,  ii.  34)  t  and  the  eoueh  on  which  he  waa 
laid  was  suuietunes  eovered  with  leaiwo  and  floweiai 
.\  bniiich  of  cypress  was  aWi  usually  pl.it4-<l  attha 
dour  of  the  hoiise,  if  he  was  a  person  of  conso* 
quence.   (Lucan.  Ul  443  ;  Hor.  Otnn.  ii.  14.  33.) 

Fmierals  were  iiHii.illy  called  fut^ra  jusfa  or 
CTtcifuiM  ;  the  latter  term  was  generally  applied  to 
tbe  funeral  procession  (pompa  fiuubrii).  There 
wars  two  kinds  of  funerals,  public  and  private ;  of 
whidi  the  former  was  called  fimmt  pMiewm  (Tacit. 
Ann.  vi.  11)  or  imiirlivum^  because  tbe  people  wern 
invited  to  it  bv  a  herald.  (Festus^  «.«!./  Cic.  d» 
Leij.  ii.  24) ;  the  latter  /kmt  taedum  (O^  THA 
i.  3.  22),  tmns/alUium  (Sii.  t.  .Xi  r.  .IS),  or/j/r-'jfmwi. 
A  person  ap[H'an>  to  hnve  Uhually  left  a  certain  sum 
of  money  in  his  will  to  pay  ua  mpanaet  if  lUt 
Ameral  ;  but  if  he  did  not  do  is^  nor  qipoint  anj 
one  to  bury  him,  this  duty  devolved  upon  die  per> 
8  >ns  to  whom  the  property  was  left,  and  if  he  dit^ 
without  a  will,  upon  his  relations  according  to  their 
order  of  sneeessioo  to  the  property.  (Dig.  1 1.  tit. 
7.  s.  12.)  Tlie  erp  use*  of  the  funeral  were  in 
such  cases  decidmi  l>y  an  arbiter  according  to  the 
property  and  rank  of  the  deceased  (Dig.  /. 
whence  arhUria  is  used  to  signify  the  lancial  ex- 
penses. {C\c. pro  Domo,  37,  poni  Rtd.  im  An.  7,  tit 
Pis.  0.)  The  following  de»criiitii>n  of  the  modi-  in 
which  a  funeral  was  conducted  applies  strictly  only 
to  tbe  ftraendi  of  the  great  |  the  anae  pomp  and 

ceretnony  rniild  not  n{  course  ba  olMliad  in  the 
cose  of  [HTituna  in  ordinary  circnmstanoes. 

All  funerals  in  ancient  times  were  performed  at 
night  (Serv.  ad  Viry.  Am,  xi.  143  ;  Isidoe.  xL  2, 
XX.  !  0),  but  afterwards  the  poor  only  were  buried 
at  nii;!it.  liocause  tliey  could  notatford  to  have  any 
ftmcnii  procession.  (Festos,  «.  v.  Vespae ;  Suet. 
Dbai.  I7t  Bienya.  ir.  40.)  TIm  eorpw  was  njaally 
carried  out  of  the  house  (e/fertitatur)  on  the  eighth 
day  after  death.  (Serv.  <td  TiVy.  Aen.  v.  64.) 
The  Older  of  the  funeml  procession  waa  regidated 
by  a  person  called  DenpneUor  or  Dommm  Fimeriit 
who  was  attended  by  lictofs  dressed  in  Made 
(Donat  ad  Ter.  A'lefp'h.  i.  2.  7;  Cic.  df  l..<i.  ii.  24; 

Uor.  ^  L  7.  6.)  It  was  heaided  by  musicians  of 
variooe  kMt  (earaMiiii^  sIMM),  who  played 

Tiir.urr.fal  Mmius  (Cic.  Ihid.  ii.  2.1  ;  Hell.  xx.  2), 
and  next  came  mourning  women,  called  Praefica* 

(FflMHyft  t^k  wlw  wan  kind  to  r 
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the  fitneral  song  {tuimin  or  lesnu)  in  praise  of  the 
deccaacd.  Theae  were  aometimcs  followed  bj 
plajen  and  bufibotu  {tcumw,  hUtrionfg),  nf  whom 
one,  called  Ardiimimus^  rt-prcMiutcd  the  chomcter 
of  the  deceased,  and  imitated  bit  words  and  actiona. 
(Snet.  F«9)L  19.)  Tb«n  CMM  the  ilATia  whom  the 
deeeimd  Md  1iberat«d,  irrarraif  tlie  cap  of  liberty 
(jnli'iiif)  ;  the  numb-r  nf  \vl,ii;-i  \v,La  i n; ouionally 
very  great,  since  a  master  sometime*  lib«mted  all 
his'sbrea,  in  his  will,  in  order  to  add  to  the  pomp 
of  his  funenL  (Dionys.  iv.  24  ;  compare  Li  v. 
xxxviii.  55.)  Ik-fore  the  corpse  persons  walked 
wearing  waxen  masks  [Imaoo],  representing  the 
aaoBstonof  tbadeeeaagd,  and  clotb«d  in  tka  official 
dJOiW  of  tiidw  lAmn  they  itpreMBted  (Polyb. 
y'i.  o3  ;  Plln.  H.  N".  xxxv.  2)  ;  and  there  were  also 
carried  before  the  corpse  the  crowns  or  military  re- 
wards which  iha  iaeeawi  laid  gainad.  (Cie.  de 
Leg.  iL  24.) 

The  corf>5c  was  rarricd  on  a  c«uch  Qcctica)^  to 
which  the  name  of  Feretnm  (Varro,  de  Ling.  Lot. 

1 66)  or  Ckgmim  (Fcttiii^&  m.)  waa  vmaSij  ghreo; 
Imt  the  Indies  of  poor  cHiHiM  and  of  alafai  ware 

carried  on  a  common  kind  of  bier  or  coffin,  called 
HoBdapHa.  (Mart.  iL  81,  viiL  75.  14  ;  Jut.  riiL 
175s  vHU  aroh,  Hor.  Sat.  i.  8.  9.)  The  SandapHa 
vms  carried  hy  bearers,  rfilif>d  V*ipat  or  VesjfiUo'jf^ 
(Suet.  JJom.  17  ;  Mart.  i.  31.  48),  because,  ac- 
cording to  Festns  («.  «.),  they  carried  out  the 
•arpM*  m  tba  avaDUg  (asqwrtfao  taifMrs).  The 
eondMa  on  wtnch  die  aorpMt  of  ilie  rieh  were  car- 
rird  were  sometimes  made  of  ivory,  and  covered 
with  gold  and  purple.  (Suet.  Jui.  84.)  They  were 
often  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the  nearest  rela- 
tions of  the  dt  ceased  (Valer.  Max,  vii.  1.  §  1  ;  Tlor. 
Sat.  ii.  8.  56),  and  sometimes  on  those  of  his(rccd- 
men.  (Pers.  iiL  106.)  Julius  Caesar  was  carried 
hj  the  nmgwtmtea  (Soet.  Jul.  84),  and  Aqgustus 
the  aenatonL  (Id.  Aug.  100 ;  Taeit  Atm.  I  a) 

Tlie  relations  of  the  deceased  walked  behind  the 
corpftti  in  mourning  ;  his  scmm  with  their  heads 
Tcilcd,  and  his  dau^'litrrs  wiA  (heir  heads  bare 
Riid  tlieir  hair  dishevelled,  contran-  tn  tlie  ordinary 
prattke  of  both.  {¥luL  Qutiest.  /i  " .  14.)  They 
often  nttered  loud  lamentations,  aiid  the  women  heat 
their  fas«aetaand  tore  their  cheeks,  tfaoi^h  this  was 
ftrhidden  hy  the  TWel?e  Tablet.  (UMierti  genat 
tw  mtlurifo,  Cic.  Jc  T^.  iL  23.)  If  the  deceased 
wait  of  illustrious  rank,  the  (iincral  procession  went 
throii;,'h  the  fiBnim(IKonys.  iv.  40),  and  stopped  be- 
fore the  rostra,  where  a  funeral  oration  (lau/Iado) 
m  prui^  of  the  deceased  was  delivered.  (Dionyx. 
T.  17  ;  Cic.  ;>rv  MiL  1 3,  Orat.  U.  84  ;  Suet.  JuL 
84,  Amg,  100.)  This  pactica  was  of  great  an- 
tifiuity  among  tlie  RonaiM,  and  to  laid  hf  tone 
writers  to  have  been  first  introduced  by  Pnblicola, 
who  pronounced  a  funeral  oration  in  honour  of  his 
oelleagBe  fikvtns.  (Plut  PMie.  9  ;  Dionys.  t.  1 7.) 
Woinen  nhn  were  honoured  by  funeral  orations. 
(Cie.  de  Orat.  iL  11  j  SueL  JmL  26,  CaL  10.) 
From  the  forum  the  corpse  was  carried  to  the  place 
of  banuDg  or  borial,  which,  accocdiqg  to  a  kw  nf 
die  Twelve  TaUee,  was  obliged  to  lie  eoMde  Oe 
(Cic  de  Lt.j.  ii.  23.) 

The  Romans  in  the  most  andent  times  bnried 
their  dead  (Plin.  H.  If.  viL  Ut\  Ihough  they  also 
early  adopted,  to  some  extent,  the  custom  of  bun: 
ing,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Twelve  Tables. 
(Cic  /.  e.)  Burning,  however,  does  not  appear  to 
have  become  geooal  till  the  later  times  of  the  re- 
public i  Uariaa  was  baried,  and  Sulla  was  the  first 


of  tbo  Cornelian  gens  whose  body  was  bomed. 
(Cic  A.  ii  22.)  Under  the  empire  burning  waa 
almost  nniversally  pmriised,  but  wn^  cmdnally  dis- 
continued as  ChiisUiUiity  spread  (,Mniuc  Felix,  p. 
327,  ed.  OuxeL  1672),  so  that  it  had  fidlen  into 
dimsa  in  the  fourth  century.  (Maarabi.  rii.  7*)  Per* 
sotM  itmdc  by  lightning  wen  net  bomt,  bat  Varied 
on  the  «{)ot,  which  h  is  ailed  Bidentaf,  and  was 
c»)nsidered  sacred.  [  Bidkntal.]  Children  also, 
who  had  not  cut  their  teeth,  were  not  btunt,  bat 
buried  in  n  ]  l;u  u  c;i!!ed  Swifjmndarinm.  (Plin. 
H.  N.  viL  \b  ;  Juv.  JCT.  140  ;  Fulgent  do  prise. 
Sent,  7.)  Those  who  were  buried  were  placed  in 
a  oeffin  (atm  or  lemlm),  which  was  Ctcqoentlj 
madeof  stone  (Valer.  Max.  i  1.  §  1 2  ;  AneL  Viet, 
(/e  Vtr,  Til.  42),  and  sometimes  of  the  Assiaii 
stone,  which  came  from  Assoe  in  Troas,and  which 
consumed  all  the  body,  with  the  eaeeption  of  the 
teeth,  in  40  days  (Plin.  //.  .V.  ii.  W.  xxrvi.  27), 
whence  it  was  called  Sarcopkagm.  1  nm  luune  was 
in  course  of  time  applied  to  any  kind  of  coffin  or 
tomb.  (Jar.  z.  172 1  Dig.  84.  tit  1.  a.  18. 1 6 ; 
Orelli,  Jmscr,  No.  194, 4it%  4554.) 

The  corpse  was  burnt  on  a  pile  of  wood  (pyra 
or  rvgtu).  Servios  Qad  Virg.  Aen,  zL  185)  thus 
defines  the  diftrenoe  between  ftfm  and  rogn^ 
"  Pt/ra  est  Hgnnrum  congeries  ;  rogus,  cum  jam 
ardere  cocperit,  dicitur."  Tiiis  pile  was  built  in 
the  form  of  an  altar,  with  four  et|ual  sides,  wlienco 
we  find  it  caUed  era  $epulcri  (Viig.  Am,  vL  1 77) 
and  Jkmi»  ortk  (Ovid,  Trut.  iiL  1 3.  21 .)  The 
sides  of  the  pilo  were,  according  to  the  Twelve 
Tablee,  to  be  left  roiigh  and  unpolished  (Cic  d* 
Leg.  ii.  23) ;  but  were  vcqnently  covered  with  dark 
leaves.  (Vir^g.  Jea.  vi.  215.)  'Cypress  frees  were 
sometimes  placed  before  the  pile.  (  V  irg,  0  v  id,  /.  e.  j 
SiL  Ital.  z.  535.)  On  the  top  of  the  pile  the  corpse 
was  placed,  with  the  ooneh  <m  which  it  had  been 
carried  (TibolL  L  1.  61),  ai^  the  nearest  relation 
then  set  fire  to  the  pile  with  his  face  tunicd  away. 
[Fax.]  When  the  flames  began  to  rise,  various 
perfumes  were  thrown  into  the  fit*  (called  b^ 
Cicero  (I.  c.)  stmphtosa  resjicrsin),  though  this 
practice  was  forbidden  by  the  Twelve  Tables  ; 
cups  of  oil,  omamenia,  ckttsa,  dishes  of  food,  and 
othtt  thiqgs,  whidi  wen  saniMed  to  be  agreeable 
to  the  deeeaasdi  w«a  idso  torawn  npon  the  flames. 
(Virg.  Aem,  885|  Stat.  7M.  vL  126 1  Lucan, 
ix.  175.) 

The  place  where  a  perwm  was  bomt  was  called 

Diisium,  if  he  waa  afterwards  buried  on  the  same 
spot,  and  Ustrijtu  or  Uttrinum  if  he  was  buried  at 
a  different  place.  (Festuj,  *.  r.  Anitoai.)  Permis 
of  property  frequentlj  set  apart  a  spaoe,  snrronnded 
by  a  waU,  near  tiielr  sepolchres,  for  tbe  pnrpoM  of 
btiniing  the  dead  ;  but  those  who  could  not  afford 
the  space  appear  to  have  sometimes  placed  tbe 
funeral  pyres  against  the  nMOaments  of  ethent, 
which  was  frequently  forbidden  in  inscriptions  on 
monuments.  (Jluie  momtmeHto  uttrinum  applieari 
turn  licet,  Gfttter,  7U.  4.  656.  8 1  OkUl  4984, 
488«.) 

If  Uie  deceased  was  an  emperor,  or  an  illustrious 
general,  the  soldiers  marched  (tlci'urrrliiiut)  three 
times  round  the  pile  (Vit;g.  Aea.  xL  188  ;  Tacit 
Atm,  n.  7),  which  eastern  was  ebeenred  annoaJljr 
nt  a  monument  built  by  the  soldiers  in  honour  of 
Drusas.  (Suet  Claud.  1.)  Sometimes  animals 
were  slaughtered  at  the  pile,  and  kt  ancient  times 
captives  and  slaves,  since  the  Manes  were  supposed 
to  be  fond  of  blood ;  bat  afterwards  gUdiatois, 
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called  JJustuarii,  were  hired  to  6ght  round  the 
burning  pile.  (Sorv.  ad  Virg.  Acn.  x.  519;  corap. 
Hor.  Sat.  ii.  3.  85.) 

When  the  pile  waj  burnt  down,  the  cmWrs 
were  soiiked  with  wine,  and  the  bones  and  ashes 
of  the  deceased  were  gathered  bv  the  nearest  rela- 
tives ( Vin?.  Aen.  vL  226—228  ;'Tibull.  i.  3.  6,  iii. 
2.  10;  SueL  Aug.  lUO),  who  sprinkled  thorn  with 
perfumes,  and  placed  them  in  a  vessel  called  una 
(Ovid,  Ann.  iiu  9.  39  ;  feralu  iimo.  Tacit.  Ann. 
iii.  1 ),  which  was  mode  of  various  materials,  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  of  individuals.  Most 
of  the  funeral  urns  in  the  British  Museum  are  made 
of  marbli-,  alabaster,  or  L;iked  clay.  Thoy  are  of 
TRfious  shapes,  but  most  commonly  sqiinrc  or  round ; 
and  upon  th<un  there  is  usually  an  inscription  or 
epitaph  (tiiulus  or  ejntajAium),  be^inninff  with  the 
letters  D.  M.  S.  or  only  D.  M.,  that  is,  Dis  Man- 
IBt's  Sacri.'M,  followed  by  the  name  of  the  de- 
ceased, with  the  length  of  his  life,  &c.,  and  also  by 
the  name  of  the  person  who  had  the  urn  made. 
The  following  examples,  token  from  tims  in  the 
British  Museum,  will  give  a  general  knowledge  of 
luch  inscriptions.  The  first  is  to  Serullia  Zostmenes, 
who  lived  2G  years,  and  is  dedicated  by  her  son 
Prosdccius  ;  — 

D.  if. 

sxrvi.i.iak  zosiment 
qvak  vixit  ann  xxvl 
I3knk  .mkrkn.  fecit 
Prosdkcivs  Filivs. 

The  next  is  an  inscription  to  Licinius  Successus, 
who  lived  13  years  one  month  and  19  days,  by  his 
most  unliappy  parents,  Comicusand  Auriohi :  — 

Dir.  Man. 
comicvs.  kt 
AVKIOLA.  Parkntes 
Infslkis.simi 
Licinio  Svccksso. 
v.  a.  xiii.  m.  i.  d.  xi.x. 


The  following  woodcut  is  a  representation  of  n 
■cpulchr.tl  urn  in  the  British  Museum.    It  is  of  on 


upright  rectangular  form,  richly  ornamented  with 
foliage,  and  supported  at  the  sides  by  pilasters.  It 
is  erected  to  the  memory'  of  Cossutia  Prima.  Its 
height  is  twenty-one  inches,  and  its  width,  at  the 
base,  fourteen  inches  six-eighths.  Below  the  in- 
scription an  infant  genius  is  represented  driving  a 
car  drawn  by  four  horses. 

After  the  bones  and  ashes  of  the  deceased  had 
been  placed  in  the  urn,  the  persons  present  were 
thrice  sprinkled  by  a  priest  with  pure  water  fmm 
a  branch  of  olive  or  laurel  for  the  purpose  of  purifi- 
cation (Virg.  Aen.  vi.  229  ;  Scrv.  ad  loc.)  ;  after 
which  they  were  dismissed  by  the  praefica,  or  some 
other  jiorsoi),  by  the  soli-iim  word  liif  t,  tli.it  is, 
ire  licet.  (Senr.  /.  c.)  At  their  departure  thoy  were 
accustomed  to  bid  farewell  to  the  deceased  by  pro- 
nouncing the  word  raJa.    (Scrv.  /.<?.) 

The  urns  were  placed  in  sepulchres,  which,  as 
already  stated,  were  outside  the  city,  though  in  a 
few  cases  we  read  of  the  dead  being  buried  within 
the  city.  Thus  Valerius,  Publicola,  Tubertus,  and 
Fabricius  wore  buried  in  the  city  ;  which  right 
their  descendants  also  possessed,  but  did  not  use. 
(Cic  lit  Ijeg.  iL  23.)  The  vestal  >-irgins  and  th« 
emjwrors  were  buried  in  the  city,  according  to  Ser- 
vius  {ad  Virg.  Aen.  xL  205),  because  they  were 
not  bound  by  the  laws.  By  a  rescript  of  Hadrian, 
those  who  buried  a  person  in  the  city  were  Ibble  to 
n  penalt}'  of  40  aurci,  which  was  to  ))e  paid  to  the 
iiscus  ;  and  the  spot  where  the  burial  had  taken 
place  n'as  confiscated.  (Dig.  47.  tit  12.  s.  3  §  5.) 
The  practice  was  also  forbidden  b}'  Antoninus  Pius 
(Capitol.  Anton.  Pius^  12),  and  Thcodosiua  II. 
(Cod.  Theod.  9.  tit.  1 7.  s.  6.) 

The  verb  xipe/ire,  like  the  Greek  diwrttf^  wis 
applied  to  every  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead 
(I'lin.  //.  iV.  vii.  55)  ;  and  tcpu!mtm  signified  any 
kind  of  tomb  in  which  the  body  or  bones  of  a  man 
were  placed.  {Sq>u!cram  est^  ulti  oorptu  otmw 
hominis  cnndila  sunt.  Dig.  1 1.  tit  7.  s.  2.  §  5  ;  com- 
(lare  47.  tit.  12.  s.  3.  §  2.)  The  term  humarevm 
ori|;inally  used  for  burial  in  the  earth  (Plin.  L  e.), 
but  was  afterwards  applied  like  tepelire  to  any  mode 
of  dis{>osing  of  the  dcid  ;  since  it  appears  to  have 
been  the  custom,  after  the  body  was  burnt,  to 
throw  some  earth  upon  the  bones.  (Cic.  dt  Leg, 
ii.  23.) 

The  places  for  buri.il  were  cither  public  or  pri- 
vate. The  public  places  of  burial  were  of  two 
kinds  ;  one  for  illustrious  citizens,  who  were  buried 
at  the  public  expense,  and  the  other  for  poor  citi- 
jceni,  who  could  not  afford  to  purchase  ground  for 
the  purpose.  The  fonncr  was  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
tins, which  was  oniamented  with  the  tonibs  of  the 
illustrious  dead,  and  in  the  Campus  blsquilinos 
(Cic  Phil.  ix.  7)  ;  the  latter  was  also  in  the  Cam- 
pus Ksquilinus,  and  consisted  of  small  pits  or 
caverns,  called  pnticuli  or  pnticulae  (Varr.  He  Umg. 
Lai.  T.  25.  cd.  Miiller  ;  Festus,  «.  r.  ;  Ilor.  .V<^ 
i.  8.  10)  ;  but  as  this  phice  rendered  the  neigh- 
bourhood unhealthy,  it  was  given  to  Maeoeoaa, 
who  converted  it  into  gardens,  and  built  a  mag- 
nificent house  upon  it.  Private  placet  for  burial 
were  usually  by  the  sides  of  the  roods  leading  to 
Home  ;  and  on  some  of  these  roads,  such  as  the 
\'ia  Appia,  the  tombs  formed  on  almost  unin- 
ti-mipted  street  for  many  miles  from  the  gntes  of 
tlie  city.  They  were  frequently  built  by  indivi- 
duals during  their  life-time  (Si-nec.  de  Itrtv.  Vit. 
20)  ;  thus  Augustus,  in  his  sixth  coiuulshi(i,  built 
the  Mansolciun  for  bis  sepulchre  between  the  Vis 
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FluBiaiB  and  Um  Tiber,  and  planted  loand  H 

woods  and  walks  for  public  uw,  (Sii«H.  Aw;.  100.) 
The  heirs  were  often  ordered  by  ll»e  will  of  the 
deceased  to  build  a  tomb  for  him  (Ilur.  ii.  3. 
84  i  Plin.  JS^.  Tu  10)  ;  and  they  •ometime*  did 
it  at  their  own  ezpenM  (Js  $uo),  which  is  not  on- 
froquently  recordcni  in  the  inscription  on  funeral 
monaioenta,  aa  in  tLe  following  oaample  taken 
Cmoi  an  wm  in  the  BritUi  Momob:— > 

Diu  Manibvi 
I*  liWiDi  Efambab 
Patrm  Ormi 

L.  I.Erinivs 
Maxim va  F. 

SepolehiM  were  origbally  called  btuta  (Fettus, 

B.  V.  Sepufrntm),  but  this  word  was  afterwanls  em- 
ployed in  the  iimruitT  ineutioned  nljove  (p.  o5y,  b.). 
Sepalchres  were  also  frequently  called  Monrnmtnla 
Gc  ad  Fam.  ir.  13.  i  8 ;  Ovid,  MtC  jdii.  ^24^ 
bat  thia  tem  waa  abo  applied  te  ■  nMoanwat 
erected  to  the  memory  of  a  person  in  a  different 
diace  from  wheie  he  was  buried.  (Festus,  n  v. ; 
Oft  pn  M  67  i  eanp^  Dig.  1 1.  tit  8.)  Qmdi- 
i$HB  OT  eonditim  were  sepulchres  under  ground, 
in  whfth  dend  bodies  were  placed  entire,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  those  lepalehree  which  contained 
the  boaea  and  aahea  eal^.  Th«j  antwaNd  to  the 
OtMk  ^wdyttu^  op  twSytitif, 

The  tombs  of  the  rich  were  commonly  bu'lt  of 
mnrble,  and  the  ground  enclosed  with  an  iron 
Mfliag  or  wall,  and  planted  round  with  trees.  (Cie. 
a*/  Fam.  ir.  12.  §  3  ;  Tibull.  iii.  2. 22  ;  Suet.  .Vrr. 
33.  50  ;  Martial,  L  89.)  The  extent  of  the  bury- 
ing ground  was  marked  by  Cippi  [Cippus].  The 
ame  of  Mmitoimm,  which  waanriginaHy  the  name 
of  die  laafBifieent  sepolchra  encted  hj  Aiteniib 
to  the  memory  of  Mausolus  king  of  Caria  (Plin. 
//.  N.  xxxvi.  4.  §  9,  xxxr.  49  ;  Uell.  X.  18), 
waa  tonetimes  given  to  any  splendid  loggK  (Soet 
jitiff.  100  ;  Paus.  viii.  16.  §  3.)  The  open  space 
before  a  sepulchre  was  called  forum  [Forum J,  and 
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adthar  tbia  apaee  nor  the  eapil^  ItMlf  eaald 
become  the  property  of  a  peSMMI  by  amcapiaii. 

(Cic  dt  l^.  ii.  24.) 

Private  tombs  were  either  built  by  an  individual 
for  himself  and  the  members  of  his  family  {,mjmlcra 
/amiliaria)^  or  for  himaell  and  his  heirs  (sepu/em 
kcndilaria^  Dig.  11.  tit  7.  S.  5).    A  tonili,  which 

was  fitted  on  with  niehea  to  receive  the  fiineFai 
vna,  wraa  caBed  eohaiiaiiAM,  on  aeeoant  of  the 

lesomblancc  of  these  niches  t»)  the  holes  of  a 
pigeon -housti.  In  these  tombs  the  ashes  of  the 
freedmen  and  slaves  of  great  families  were  fre« 
quently  placed  in  Teasels  made  of  baked  day, 
called  oUatt  which  weie  let  into  the  thickness  of 
the  wall  within  those  niches,  the  lids  only  being 
seen,  and  the  inacriptions  placed  in  front  Sevetal 
of  theae  oalambaiia  are  atill  to  be  aeen  at  Rene. 
One  of  the  most  perfect  of  them,  which  was  dis- 
covered in  the  year  1822,  at  the  villa  Huhni,  about 
two  ailea  bej-ond  the  Pacta  Pia»  U  repgeiented  hi 
tbei 


Tombs  were  of  various  sizes  and  forms,  according 
to  the  wealth  and  taste  of  the  o\%Tier.  The  fol- 
lowing woodcut  which  represents  part  of  the  street 
of  tombs  at  Pontp<'ii,  is     "      "  ■  — 

peiamMj  part  i.  pU  i  U. 


All  these  tombs  were  raised  on  a  platform  of 
masonry  above  the  level  of  the  footway.  The  first 
building  on  the  right  hand  is  a  funeral  triclinium, 
which  pnianta  to  the  atnet  »  plain  £rant  about 
twenty  feet  ia  knitk  The  neat  ia  the  femily 
tomb  of  Naevoleia  Tyche  ;  it  consists  of  a  square 
building,  containing  a  small  chamber,  and  from  the 
level  of  the  outer  wall  alapa  rise,  which  support  a 
marble  cippus  richly  ornamented.  The  burial- 
ground  of  NMtxicidius  follows  next  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  low  wall  ;  m-xt  to  which  comes  a 
awnament  encted  to  the  memorr  of  C  Calventioa 
Odataa.  The  beikUng  ia  aoHd,  and  waa  net 
therefore  a  place  of  burial,  but  only  an  hononuy 
tomb.  The  wall  in  front  is  scarcely  four  feet 
huh,  from  which  three  steps  lead  up  to  a  dppoa. 
The  back  rises  into  a  pediment ;  and  the  extreue 
height  of  the  whole  from  the  fbetway  ia  ahoot 


iLrrr --r'>  rr-r-  r-T.  mt  t  i-r-T-n-nSTm-Th-r,  •^""TT* 


between  this  tomb  and  the  next,  which  bean  no 
inscription.  The  last  building  on  the  left  is  the 
tomb  of  Scaurus,  which  is  ornaraentod  with  bas- 
reliefs  repreieatiog  gladaatorial  oombota  and  the 
banting  of  wQd  bniti. 

The  tombs  of  the  Romans  were  ornamented 
in  various  ways,  but  they  seldom  represented  death 
in  a  direct  manner.  (MUller,  Ardidol.  der 
Kmut,  g  431  ;  Lesaiqg,  IKis  dit  AUm  dm  Tod 
gebildet  Mbm  f)  A  horsed  heed  was  one  of  the 
most  coinmi)n  ri'prosontations  of  death,  as  it  signi- 
fied depoxtun  ;  but  we  nrely  meet  with  skeletoDa 
npcm  tonba^  The  Mlewinff  woodent,  however, 
which  is  taken  from  a  bas-relief  upon  one  of  the 
tombs  of  Pompeii,  represents  the  skelelort  of  a 
child  lying  ea  a  heap  af  atoneaL  The  dn  »s  of  the 
fcmale,  who  is  ttoopmg  over  it  is  remarkable,  and 
ia  atill  pnaerved,  according  to  Maxois,  iu  the 
ftm.  (Maxaii,#>lMyLi,pl.8ft.) 
o  o 
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A  Mrpulchir,  or  any  place  in  whidi  a  pcnon 
wns  buri<>d,  wm  rdigiomt ;  all  thingi  which  were 
left  or  belonjfod  to  the  Dii  Manoi  were  relirfioiut^  ; 
those  consecrated  to  the  Dii  Siip«  ri  wcn>  cn!Ic<] 
SberiM.  (Oaiua,  ii  4().)  £vea  the  oUce  in  which 
•  tlave  wu  bnried  was  oomidered  nligiojut.  (Dig. 

11.  tit  7.  s.  2.)  Whoewr  Tiolatcd  a  fi  pulchro 
waj  subject  to  on  action  termed  sejmJcri  t-xolati 
oetio.  (Dig.  47.  tit  12  ;  compare  Cic.  Tuac  i.  12, 
de  Ijtff.  ii.  22.)  Thoae  wh<>  n  niDvcfl  the  bodies 
or  bones  from  the  sepulchre  were  puninhed  by  death 
or  deportaUo  in  inrolam,  according  tu  ilieir  rank  ; 
if  the  aepolchn  wae  violated  in  any  ottier  way, 
tbej  were  ponblied  by  deportatio,  or  eondenina- 
tifjii  t.)  tlio  niinen,  (Dig.  47.  tit  12.  s.  11.)  The 
title  in  the  Digest  (11.  tiL  7),  De  Religiosis  et 
Samtilnu  FtaBanm,**  aba  contains  much  cari- 
ous infonnaikii  an  <ha  ia1igael»  and  ia  well  worth 

perusal. 

After  the  bones  had  been  placed  in  the  urn  at 
the  fanoal,  the  friends  returned  hooMc  They  then 
underwent  a  further  purification  caHed  nfiiHo, 
^s  hich  consisted  in  being  sprmkled  with  water  and 
•tepping  OTer  a  fire,  (Featoi,  il  v.  Afm  et  igmi,) 
The  boue  itself  waa  also  swept  wHn  a  eeciain 
kind  of  broom  ;  which  sivrrpini,'  or  pi:rification  wna 
called  eaverme^  and  the  pcnon  who  did  it  evtrna- 
tor.  (Festua,  «.  e.)  The  DemicalM  Feriiu  were 
also  days  set  apart  for  the  purification  of  the 
fiunily.  (Festus,*.  r.  ;  Cic  de  Leg.  ii.  22.)  The 
mourning  and  ftolenitiitie»  cunncctcd  with  the  dead 
lasted  for  nine  da^s  after  the  funeral,  at  the  end  of 
vhieh  time  a  aaenfioe  was  performed,  called  iVbeaa- 
4iaU.    (Porphyr.  a</  Ilontt.  Efwd.  xvii.  4R.) 

A  feast  was  given  in  honour  of  the  dead,  but 
it  is  imeertain  on  what  day  ;  it  sometimes  appears 
to  have  been  given  ot  thp  time  of  the  funeral,  some- 
times on  the  Noveudiale,  and  sonutixncs  later. 
The  name  of  Siliaemium  was  given  to  this  feast 
(Fctta%  «i  «.) ;  of  wiuch  the  etyiaology  ia  iuh 
known.   Anongr  tlM  tflaba  at  Pempeii  there  Is  a 

funeral  triclinium  fur  the  celebration  of  thpse  fe.ists, 
which  is  represented  in  the  annexed  woodcut 
(MaaoiB,  Funp.  i.  pi.  zx.)  It  la  open  to  the  aky, 
and  the  walls  are  ornamented  by  paintinss  of  ani- 
mals in  the  centre  of  compartments,  which  have 
bordaia  of  flowers.  The  tridiniiun  is  nade  of  stone, 
with  a  pedestal  in  the  centre  to  receive  the  table. 

After  the  funeral  of  great  men,  there  was,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  feast  for  the  friends  of  the  deceased, 
a  diatribntion  of  mw  meat  to  the  peojpk,  called 
VittmUh  (hW.  tIS.  29),  and  aewetaaea  a  public 
banquet  (Suet  JuJ.  26.)  Combats  of  gladiators 
and  other  games  were  also  frequently  exhibited  in 


honour  of  the  deceased.  Thus  at  the  funeral  of 
P.  LiefnluB  Crassus,  who  had  been  Pontifex  Maxi- 
niu-s.  raw  meat  was  distributed  to  the  jH-ople.  a 
hundred  and  twcntj  gladiators  fought,  and  funeral 
games  were  eslebcatfld  far  three  days ;  at  the  end 
of  wilich  a  public  banquet  was  given  in  the  fonim. 
(Liv.  zxziz.  46.)  Public  feasts  and  funeral  games 
were  sometimes  giTen  en  the  annivenary  of  fune- 
rals. Patisttts,  the  son  of  Sulla,  exhibited  in 
honour  of  his  fisther  a  show  of  gladiators  scM-m,! 
years  after  his  death,  and  gave  a  feast  to  the 
people^  aoootdiDg  to  hia  fiithor's  tostaaient.  (Dion 
Case.  BDCTiL  B\  t  de.  pn  SmlL  19.)  AtaU  hn- 
quets  in  honour  of  the  dead,  the  gaaali  wawdw d 
in  white.    (Cic.  c  Vatim.  13.) 

The  Romans,  like  the  Greeks,  were  accnsteaoed 
to  visit  the  tombs  of  their  relatives  at  tertain 
periods,  and  to  offer  to  them  sacritices  and  various 
gifts,  which  were  called  im/eriae  and  P«trailalia, 
The  Ronaiiaanearto  hava  regarded  the  Manes  or 
departed  aeda  ii  tMr  aneeatais  as  gods  ;  whence 
arose  the  practice  of  pr  senting  to  them  oblations, 
which  consisted  of  Tictims,  wine,  milk,  garlands  of 
flowen,  and  other  thin^a.  (Viig .  Am.  r.  77,  is. 
21.5,  X.  51.0  ;  Tacit  Ffist.  ii.  95  ;  fluet  Cal.  15  , 
A'er.  57  ;  Cic.  J'iiU.  i.  6.)  The  tombs  were  some- 
times illuminated  on  these  occasions  with  lamps. 
(Dig.  40.  tit  4.  a.  44.)  In  the  latter  end  of  the 
month  of  Febmary  there  was  a  festival,  called 
Pi  ralia,  in  which  the  Romans  were  accustomed  to 
cany  food  to  the  sepulchres  for  the  ose  of  the  dead. 
(Feacaa,  a.«, ;  Varrn,  d»  Im^  lot  tL  18 ;  Ovid, 
Fast.  ii.  .'565—570  ;  Cic.  ad  Att.  viii.  14.) 

The  Romans,  like  ourselves,  were  accustomed  to 
waar  aaonming  for  their  deceased  friends,  which 
appears  to  have  been  black  or  dark-blue  (ctfra) 
under  the  republic  for  both  sexes.  (Serr.  ad  Ftrp'. 
^ew.  xi.  287.)  Under  the  empire  the  men  con- 
tinoed  to  wear  black  in  mounting  (Jut.  x.  245X 
hot  the  wmnen  were  whila.  (HeradiBB.  hr.  2.) 
They  laid  aside  all  kinds  of  ornaments  ( Herod ian. 
L  c. ';  Terent  //eoat  ii.  3.  47),  and  did  not  cut 
either  their  hair  or  haaid.  (Soet  Jn/.  67,  ^a^.  23, 

Ctil.  24.)  Men  appear  to  have  usually  woni  their 
raounjing  for  only  a  few  days  (Dion  Cuss.  Ivi.  4iJ), 
but  women  for  a  vcar  when  they  Inst  a  husband  or 
parent.  (Ovid,  FomU  liL  184 }  Senear  J^mM.  69» 
GhuoL  tn  tittv,  16.) 

In  ft  public  mourning  on  account  of  some  signal 
cahunity,  as  for  instance  the  loss  of  a  battle  or  the 
death  of  a  emnenr,  tkve  waa  a  talal  eemalioo 
from  business,  called  Jr/.f/iVir/OT.  [JirsTiTiCM.]  In 
a  public  mourning  the  »<Mkators  did  not  wear  the 
lattts  elavns  and  their  rings  (I.iv.  ix.  7),  nor  the 
magistrataa  their  badgea  of  office.  (Tadt  Aum, 
iiL  4.) 

(Meursiusk.  t/«  Fuwre  ;  Stackelberg,  Die  Grabmr 
det  HeUenm^  Berlin,  1837  ;  Ktichnwnn,d«  Piami- 
hm  Rmmrit!  Bednr,  CkarOim^  voL  it  pp.  16^ 

210.  CaUtu,  vol.ii.  pp.  '271  —  301.) 
FUKCA,  which  properly  means  a  fork,  was  alio 
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tbe  fuune  of  ma  mwtmmmtt  *4  muti^meat.  It  waj 
•  piece  of  wood  in  ihr  fonn  of  the  letter  A,  which 
wa*  rii.iced  upon  ihe  »rioijl<{<T*  uf  ilif  otTr  iiiii"-,  vbnae 
LtUids  *crc  Ued  to  it.  Sla\ra  wm;  trt-^iarntly 
paotthcd  in  thi*  wsr,  anii  obliged  i"  carrr 

•bMk  Cte  iMm  wberaver  tWjr  «M*  (DmmM.  «i< 
TVr.  ^Wr.  til  4.  12  ;  Pint.  CWM  94  t  PImL 
rW.  IL  S.  37)  ;  wh<*rice  the  apiM'lIatioi)  »f  fmrt-ifrr 
waa  aaslied  to  «  mui  u  a  tetm  of  reproach.  (Cic  I 

modi-  of  capital  punuhraml  amoiii?  thf  llmi'.anii  ; 
the  cmninal  was  imhI  to  it,  aud  t^4£ti  •omarx«d  lu 
tek.  <Uv.  i  as  s  SacL  AW.  49.)  Tk«  fmbbml»m 
wae  aL^)  an  bxtmment  of  fMihmmt,  Rabbling 
th«  fvrca  ;  it  a|»pean  to  hkf*  Ikeea  in  the  form  of 
the  li'tt'T  a  K  IMaut.  Mil.  ii.  4.  7.  .\f'>*irlL  i.  1.  o.i.  ) 
B«th  iW  furca  and  patibtUiua  wen  ako  anmloTcd 

mtpmJert^  Vt'in.  4n.  tit.  KT  t.  R  ;  t-'.,  1"   k  I'H. 
§  15  :  tit.  11^.  ft.  ;i^>.    b«e  LipuiM|«^  C'rme$. 

Ki;  RCIFER.  [FuBCA.] 

KrUIOSUS.  (CuaATOfcJ 

FLKNIS.  (FoaNAX.1 

FUROIL  [Curator] 

FUkTl  ACTia  IFVATVM.1 

FUBTUM,  **  tkiA,**  fa  Mt  «f  ^  ter  kM«  af 

dclicta  which  wen?  the  fonnd.ition  of  ol.Jiifaliune* ; 
it  is  alto  called  aiawn-"  Mi>v<-al>lc  liuugt  mdy 
CMild  be  th«  abjetli  of  furtum  ;  f.ir  the  fraudulrat 
h.iiidlin^  (mntrfcttftio  fntutlulufi)  of  n  thinji  was 
fiurtiiDL,  and  coiitreclalia  is  dt,'£iivd  tu  l»v  "  loco 
BMffiri  "  Hut  a  xnao  might  comtnit  theft  without 
anjfag  «ff  aaat^Mr  fmtem*»mmm^.  Tfaa  it 
was  fadnH  to  ttta  a  tluR^  wmm  wwt  dapaarted 

(•{ffmstfain).  It  wa.«  alx)  furtum  to  us«?  a  lh!n)( 
wbicil  had  been  lent  for  uae,  in  a  waj  didbrant 
Iknm  tfatt  wluch  tlM  faadar  had  agiaad  to ;  but 
with  this  qualification,  that  the  b<>rr  >wi^r  must  \n-- 
lieva  that  he  was  doing  it  against  the  owner 'i  con- 
awrt,>Rif  tfaiktlwttvnar  would  not  oonsoitlVMdi 
ose  rf  he  was  aware  af  it  {  for  dolus  tnaluj  was  an 
essential  ingredient  in  iiirtnm.  Another  reqaisitc 
of  furtum  (Dig.47.  tit.  2.S.  1)  isthi-  "  lucri  lacit-mii 
gtaifa,"  tlw  tntwitinn  of  i^yropriauiig  tbe  propcrtj. 
Tint  wm  Mlurwfas  aipKiaed  by  saying  thai  fmPm 

(  oaslsted  In  i\\f  iiiti-'iition  (/urtutn  rx  it/Trciu  ctmitsiil; 
or,  s'nc  (ijfnti* Jurumi*  mMmmmtttUmr^ii^us^  li.  SQ). 
It  was  not  neceasarj,  in  order  toaOHlfaMa  furtum, 
tL-il  till-  thief  should  know  w  h<>»<»  proprrtr  the  thing 
was.  A  person  whu  hu«  id  the  jwwer  of  aiwliier 
foufbt  be  the  object  of  furtum.  (Inst.  4.  tit  1.  {  9.) 
A  dabtar  night  commit  fiirtnm  by  taking  a  thing 
vkich  ba  had  inrm  m  a  pledee  (piffmori)  to  a  cre- 
ditor ;  or  by  tak::  j  Im.i  ]  r  j  rty  whtn  in  the  pos- 
saMirw  of  a  bona  &de  powetsur.  Thus  then;  might 
ba  Ibrlni  eitlMV  af  *  novaRbfa  ihfag  hself^  or  of 
the  me  uf  a  tbin^,  or  of  the  posBairia%M  it  faaz- 
prvMcd.    (Inst.  4.  tit  1.  §  1.) 

The  dafinition  of  furtum  in  the  Institntes  is  rei 
coBtvaetatio  frsndalasa,  without  tlM  addition  of  the 
■word  alienae.**  Aoeordingly  the  definition  eotn- 
{Hifj  Ijoth  the  cajc  of  ti  nuui  »toalinR  the  property 
of  another,  and  also  tbe  case  of  a  Biaa  stealing  his 
•am  property,  aa  wImo  a  nani  frndakodj  tafaa  a 
m  ncablr  thing,  which  is  his  property,  from  ji  per- 
sua  who  has  the  legal  poMossioii  uf  it.  TLi«  Uitet 
eue  is  the  **  furtum  pci9»oski«ni«."  The  definition 
in  the  Inntitiitc*  it  not  intended  as  a  classification 
of  theft  into  thret:  dsjttinct  kindsi  but  only  to  show 
by  way  of  example  the  extent  of  the  meaning  of  the 
lem/tefaak  Thia ia  wali at phiaad  by  Vaiyrow, 
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Pumdeidtm^  ftr.  lii.  pL  oMt,  8ee  also  Rein,  Dot 
Cnmimimit  d«r  JImmt,  p.  304. 

A  [-icrinn  mi.T^t  riiiiimit  furtiini  hy  nliliiti;  in  a 
fiirtiiui,  :u  it  a  tuiut  ^htMiid  justk-  )au  lu  urdrr  to 
tfiTc  .in.>ifi<-r  tha^fottmtty  of  taking  yuur  money  ; 
or  driva  away  your  altoap  ar  aailk  fa  ardar  tliai 
aaatbar  might  ivt  poaawaisa  af  tliaiii  t  fart  if  It 

were  dono  rin-r»-|y  iii  ix  »j«>rti'.<*  w.nv.  ;iini  lu.t  ui;h 
a  Tiew  of  aiding  m  a  thctt,  it  was  not  furtum, 
thaagfc  tWa  might  be  in  eodi  aaaa  aa  aetfa 
vmdrr  thf  l^i  t  .\nui^l.^  u  hich  snxo  such  aa  i 
even  Lu  ihe.  case'  of  culpa.  (L)am.m.m.] 

ForttUB  was  either  ManiCrttom  or  Nrc 
tarn.  It  wasciaadj  awaiifostum  when  tbe  person 
was  caught  in  the  act  ;  bat  in  Tarious  other  ciu«-s 
lh>-ri'  *  A4  A  liirfi-n-Ti*  !■  of  opiiiutn  a*  to  »hi';!u  r  the 
lurtum  was  manifest iim  or  not.  ^me  were  of 
opinion  tfaN  it  waa  tetaoi  RHniiBataai  a*  loaf  aa 
tlt^-  thiff  wai  rn:rn.:<  d  in  fHrryliiK  ihi-  t'lii  l'  to  the 
ylaix  to  which  h<.-  acugit«!d  to  carry  a  :  luid  uthrrs 
mainliiMd  that  it  was  fortam  annifcstum  if  the 
thief  was  ever  found  with  the  stolen  thing  in  his 
potsBSsion  ;  but  this  opinion  did  not  prevail. 
((ium»,  iii.  184  ;  1 11,1.  4.  l:t.  1.  S3.)  That  which 
was  not  mw^fatant^tinM  aaa  luaiiifnatum.  JFnitaat 

but  sp<ciot  of  action.  It  «'a§  tailed  (<>nceptum 
furtum  wbeu  a  itt  Im  thing  was  MHight  luid  found, 
fa  tba  pmracv  of  witnesses,  in  the  possession  of  a 
perMn,  who,  though  he  might  not  tho  liii*  f,  wnt 
liable  to  an  action  called  Furti  Conc^  pu.  I  (  a  n  uui 
gave  yon  a  stolen  thing,  b  order  that  it  might  b« 
found  (aaaoi^pawftir)  m  yoar  paaaesaiou,  rather  than  ia 
his,  tma  waa  aallad  Futoai  Obfatmn,  and  rou  had 
ail  Ai  tion  Furti  Ol.Uti  iiir.»iii-<t  Iiini,  v\<  i\  d  hr  wai 
not  tho  thtei  There  was  also  tbe  action  Frobibui 
Furti  against  him  who  prerented  a  perann  from 
scorching  f  -r  r\  ?t->!<>n  thiujf  ( f'urtum)  ;  for  thfl 
word  furtum  sigdUic^t  both  tlie  act  uf  theft  aiui  ttio 
thing  ataiw 

Tm  paaiahmant  fior  fortaai  manifeataw  by  tha 
law  of  tfie  Twdva  TkUea  was  capitals,  that  is,  it 

iiluctfd  the  jx'rsotri  caput :  n  freeman  who  had 
committed  tbeii  was  flogged  aad  consigned  (jeuUUo- 
las)  to  tba  fajured  pefaaa  ;  faM  wfartMT  tiha  thiaf 
became  a  »Iavt  in  coii!«  quence  of  lhi»  adi!iclio,  or 
nu  adjudicatus,  was  a  matter  in  dispute  amon^  the 
aiicient  Romans.  Tbe  £dict  subsequently  chaiigad 
the  penalty  into  an  actio  qnadrupli,  both  in  the  case 
of  a  slave  and  a  freed  man.  The  penalty  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  in  the  case  of  a  fnrttim  nec  niani> 
£BatuM,  araa  dqpfan,  aad  thia  waa  ntainad  u  tba 
Edict:  fa  dto  aaaa  af  Aa  eauaaytuui  and  obfataai 
it  was  triplom,  and  tliis  nU)  wtis  n  tiiitn'd  in  the 
Edict.  In  the  case  uf  Frulubituui,  the  penalty  was 
quadniplum,  according  to  tbe  provisions  oi  tho 
Edict  ;  for  the  Inw  of  the  Twelve  Tables  Ii.tI  af- 
fixed no  puuaity  in  this  ca»e,  but  merely  vtr.iiu^d 
that  if  a  man  would  search  for  stolen  property,  he 
mast  ba  oakad  all  but  a  cloth  round  bis  middle, 
and  mturt  bold  a  duh  in  his  hand.  If  he  foond 
any  tliinj:,  it  was  furtum  niaiiifotiirn.  The  ab- 
sorditj  of  the  law,  says  Gaius,  is  a{>parent ;  for  if 
a  naa  waald  nat  fat  a  peraon  search  in  hir  ordinary 
dress,  mu'  h  1  >=!  would  lie  allow  him  to  texin  h  uii- 
diessed,  when  the  pcualty  w  auid  be  so  tuuch  mure 
aaiarc  if  any  thing  was  found.  (Compare  Urimni, 
r<m  derFoem  m  /isoU,  Zeitscbrift,  vol.  ii.  p.  91.) 

The  actio  ftoti  vrai  given  to  all  persons  who  bad 
an  interest  in  the  preM  rvation  of  the  tliin;;  stoltro 
(ayas  falar«i<  rsM  su^rui  ataa),  aod  tba  oantcr  of 
00  9 
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a  tUog,  thesciore,  bad  not  nccmoriljr  Uiia  actum. 
A  enffitor  in%lit  h«n  thii  acHon  evta  agtfMt  tlw 

ownf<r  of  a  thing  pledged,  if  the  owner  wa*  the 
thic£  A  pefBoa  to  whom  a  thing  was  delirered  in 
ardar  to  wtA  opw  K  a«  in  tlM  caae  of  clothes 
ptvpn  t<)  a  imlnr  to  mend,  couM  brinj;  thk  iwition 
agaiiist  i[i  tliief,  and  the  ou'ucr  cuuld  not,  fur  the 
owner  t  i  l  ari  artion  (Jtoaati)  againat  th«  tailor, 
fiat  if  the  tailor  WM  Dot  a  •oiraat  p«rMB,tli« 
bad  bia  aelioa  agaloat  tlM  thid^  fer  in  nuh  caae  tlw 
OVaer  had  an  intitpjit  in  the  pn?»prvati  in  f  tin 
Ibing.  The  nile  waa  the  Hune  in  the  cau  of  com- 
nodatam  [CoMMODATtrx ).  B«l  in  a  oaae  of  de- 
pocitum,  the  dcpnisitfe  wa«  under  no  oMi^tion  for 
the  wfii  custody  uf  the  tbini;  {cmludiaui  praeUtu-e)^ 
and  ba  waa  nndar  no  liability  except  in  the  caae  of 
dolus ;  conieqoently>  if  the  deposited  thing  waa 
stolen,  the  owner  alone  had  the  actio  fiirti.  A 
liona  fi<lc  purchwor  itiikfht  have  the  nttio  furti, 
eTQO  if  the  thing  had  not  be«n  delirered  to  him, 
and  be  wefa  cnnsrquently  not  dominQi, 

All  inipiibos  niitfht  commit  th»'ft  (>/'/  7  /''<r  crimuu 
/Mrti)y  if  he  wn«  txinloriu)?  on  the  age  oi  pubertjr, 
and  consequently  of  siit{i«.it  iit  eipaei^  la  uiar 

stand  what  he  was  doin^.  If  n  prrton  who  wns 
io  the  power  of  another  coiinnitu-d  furtuui,  the 
actio  forti  was  against  the  latter. 

Tba  right  of  action  diad  with  tbo  oAadiBg  pw- 
Mn.  If  a  peregrinaa  aoanniMed  fartan,  be  waa 
made  liable  to  an  action  hy  the  fiction  of  f  is  K,  ing 
a  Rooun  dtown  (Gains,  iv.  37) ;  and  by  th«  s^«.> 
ictkn  ba  bad  a  r%bt  «f  aetion,  if  bit  fnpwty 
was  stolen. 

Ue  who  took  the  nroperty  of  another  by  force 
waa  ginlljr  «f  Ibaft ;  but  in  the  case  of  tbb  ddiet, 

the  pmptnr  gave  a  special  action  Vi  bonoran  rap- 
toruui.  The  origin  of  the  action  Vi  bononim  mp- 
tomm  is  referred  by  Cicero  to  the  tiini*  of  the  civil 
wan,  whan  sen  bad  become  accustomed  to  acu  of 
vklenee  and  to  the  ate  ef  arini  agwhiat  «■»  anotber. 
Accordinclv,  ihi  Tli  t  wri>  oriifinally  directed 
against  those  wim  with  bodies  of  aruied  uicu 
(AmnMtitf  arnmtii  wartflf  i)  did  injury  to  the 
pmperty  of  another  or  cnmVd  it  off  (quid  aul 
raf/uerifd  aut  diuiuu  dcdrrint).  With  the  C«tal>- 
lishment  of  order  under  the  empire  the  prohibition 
agaant  the  use  of  arms  waa  less  needed,  and  the 
word  armatit  n  woK  cetitained  to  tbe  Edict  at  dtod 

in  the  Bigefst  (47.  tit.  8^.  The  i  li<  rition  of  the 
Edict  would  however  hare  still  been  very  limited, 
if  it  bad  been  confined  to  cases  where  nnmbers 
were  enjfn^*Hl  in  the  violence  or  rohbery  ;  an'?  m 
cordiiigly  the  jurists  discovered  that  the  Kdici, 
when  propoty  nndenlood,  applied  also  to  tbe  case 
of  a  single  person  committing  daamun  or  carrying 
off  property.  Originally  the  Edict  comprehended 
both  liMnaim  and  bona  ntpt^-v,  and,  indeed,  damnum 
wbieh  wae  eActad  vi  btmuiimbus  armatis  coac- 
liiqaa,  waa  that  Und  ef  Tiolenee  to  tbe  fepnasion 
of  which  the  Kdict  wom  ftt  first  in.ninly  dirpcted. 
Under  the  empire  ihi*  renAoni  for  this  part  of  the 
Edict  ceased,  and  thus  we  •e<>  tliat  in  Ulpian's 
time  the  action  wru  kimply  culled  ri  bonomm 
taptomm.**  In  the  InAtitutuii  and  Code  the  action 
apfdiea  to  nhhtrr  only,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  the 
other  part  of  the  EdictI  This  instraciivs  iUostmlion 
of  the  gradual  adaptation,  even  ef  tbe  Edtelal  iaw, 
to  circurosUnecji  i»  given  hy  Savigny  (Zfittt^nft, 
vol.  V.  Ueber  Cicero  Pro  Tullio  und  die  Actio  ri  bo- 
iMcam  RaatBfaniXwbo  bat  alt»  given  the  masteriy 
MMwbtiwar  0%.  47.  tit.8.  t.  jt  1 7.  br  Haitt; 


Tbe  object  of  tbe  furti  actio  was  to  get  a  pcnal^; 
at  to  tba  tbii^  alolen  tbe  owner  eoald  tceover  it 

either  h\  a  viudlcatio,  which  was  available  agsiinst 
any  possessor,  whether  tbe  thief  or  another,  or  by 
a  oondictio,  which  was  available  againtt  Aa  tbiaiF 
or  his  heres,  thoi-i;h  he  bad  Mt  tba  paHttriott, 
(In*L  4.  liL  1.  §  lit.) 

The  strictness  of  the  old  lav  bl  tbe  case  of 
actiona  «f  tbaft  waa  gndaaily  modified,  as  alreadr 
■bown.   By  the  hw  ef  tbe  Twdve  Tables,  if 

theft  (/urtum)   v  11  committed  in  the  night,  the 

thief,  if  caught  in  the  act,  might  h«  killed :  and 
ha  aiiglit  alao  ba  billed  in  tbe  daythne,  if  ba  waa 

cauirht  in  the  act  and  defended  himself  with  any 
kind  of  a  weapon  (fe/ain)  ;  if  he  did  not  so  defend 
himself^  he  was  wbi|ipea  aad  beeame  addictus,  if 
a  ihwwaan  (as  above  stated)  ;  and  if  a  slave,  ba 
was  wbipped  and  thrown  down  a  precipice. 

The  following  are  peculiar  kinds  of  actionos 
Aurti:  (1)  Actio  do  tigno  juncta, agaimt  apenoa 
who  employed  anetber  panen^  tbnber  m  bit 
huilding  ;  ('2i  Actio  arlKirum  furtim  caesarum, 
against  a  pcnkHi  who  secretly  cut  wood  on  another 
penea^  giaand  t  (3)  Aelia  fiifti  advataat  naataa 
et  cnuponcs,  against  natitae  and  caupones  [Exbr- 
ciTURj,  who  were  liable  for  the  acts  of  the  men  in 
their  employment. 

Tbeia  w«a  twa  cMtt  in  which  a  bona  fide  pet- 
tester  ef  anetber  penenii  praprfty  eoald  aotobiaia 
the  ownership  by  uAUcnpion  ;  and  one  of  them  was 
the  case  of  a  res  furtive,  which  was  provided  for 
in  the  Twelve  Tablets  Tbe  Romn  Uiv  as  to 
Furtnm  underwent  changes,  as  appears  from  what 
has  been  said  ;  and  the  subject  requires  to  be 
treated  historically  in  order  to  be  fally  understood. 
The  work  of  Rein  {£ku  Orimimlreeki  der  Samm-y 
contiuns  a  complete  view  ef  tbe  matter. 

((iaius,  iii.  inn— 209,  IV.  1  ;  Gellius,  xi.  18; 
Dig.  47.  tit.  2  i  Inst.  4.  tit  1 ;  Dirksen,  2/sAer- 
swtf,  fte.  pp^  AM— AM ;  Heinae.  Symiag.  ed.  Haa- 
bold  ;  Uein,  Dai  Rom.  Privatneit,  p.  346  ;  Rein, 
Das  CHminalnckt  der  R'imer^  p.  293.)    [O.  !>.] 

FlJ'SCINA(r^lai>a),a  trident;  more  commonly 
called  tnJmt,  meaning  trulrnt  stimulus,  because  it 
was  originally  a  three  prungcd  goad,  used  to  incite 
hones  to  greater  swifineat.  Neptune  was  supposed 
to  be  antied  widi  it  wben  be  drove  his  chariot,  and 
it  tbat  lieeaam  bit  atoal  attribute,  perhaps  wftb  an 
a!Iuai<in  also  to  the  use  of  the  &ame  instrument  ia 
harpooning  Ash.  It  is  represented  in  the  cot  on 
p.  276.  (Horn.  //.  jtii  27,  Od.  iv.  506,  v.  292  ; 
Virg.  (7e,.nj.  i.  13,  Aem.  I  13R,  145,  ii.  610  ; 
Cic.  (ie  X,u.  Deur.  i.  S6  ;  PhilosU  Im^.  ii.  1 4.) 
The  trident  was  also  attributed  to  Nereus  (Virg. 
Am.  il  418)  and  to  the  Tritons.  (CicdbiVol, 
Deor.  iL  35  ;  Mart  Spiei.  xxvL  3.) 

In  the  corti  hts  i  f  gladiators  the  /ietiarius  was 
armed  with  a  trident.    (Juv.  ii.  148,  viiL  203.) 

[  G  L ADtATOR.)  [J.  Y.J 

F^^^Tt^\'RTUM  (^vkotcowlay  was  a  capital 
punishment  indicted  upon  the  Roman  soldiprs  for 
desertion,  theft,  and  simibir  tiiaiea.  It  was  ad- 
ministered in  the  following  manner: — When  a 
soldier  wa<  condemned,  the  tribune  touched  him 
slightly  with  a  stick,  upon  which  all  the  soldiers  of 
the  legion  fell  apoa  him  with  ttickt  and  ttonet, 
and  generally  billed  Mm  upon  tbe  spot.  If  bow* 
ever  he  escufw  1,  f  r  he  was  allowed  to  fly,  he  could 
not  return  to  his  native  country,  nor  did-any  of  bis 
relativtt  data  to  mceive  bim  into  tbtir  aeattt. 
(l>^Uvi.S7;campanLiT.v.0.)  TUtpoaltb- 
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m<>nt  continiid  to  W  nfiilil  in  tW  l.it'  r  tini<^  of 


the  republjc  (Cic  Pki^  m.  6),  aod  under  tbe 
cnpuvc  (TmIL  ilMk  HL  91.) 

I>iffcreilt  from  the  fiuti»ariii!n         the  nnrtnad- 
Ter<>io  faitium,  which  wu  a  curporai  piinubment 
inHicted  under  the  rmprron  upon  frr*  mm,  but 
only  tho»o  iif  the  lower  ordm  (tanno<m.  Dig.  48. 
tit.  1 9.  t.  28.  §  '2).    It  wma  a  lew  term  punish- 
flMot  tluui  the  flogjpngwith  ftigclk,  which  punitk- 
meat  wm  eoafia^  m  sbTM.   (Dig.  48.  tat.  19. 
10  ;  47.  tit  If.     45.)    [  PlJIVftOH.) 
KUSUS  (4T^>ajrroj\  the  npiridle,  »aj  i\lwny«, 
when  io         •ceompuiied  bj  the  dicliUF  (culms^ 
ikmimX  m  m  Mfa^hU  pwt  of  tke  «um 
apparatus.    (Ovi  i,         \r.  720—229.)  The  wcw.l, 
flat,  or  other  inau-r;al,  having  been  prejiarid  f.jr 
•pinning,  and  hsring  MmetinM*  bcrti  dred  (iodr«- 
«l^t  ix»^**  HooL  Od.  IT.  135),  WM  rolled 
bio  a  ball  (reX^,  ^Umm*^  Her.  £>M;ir.  i.  IS.  14  ; 
Oritl,  Afe/.  ri.  19),  which  waa,  howcrcr,  •uffirii-ntly 
1mm  to  attow  the  iibrea  ta  b«  mmIj  drawn  out  by 
tlw  lund  «f  the  vpiniMr.   TW  npper  part  «i  ika 
di<-utT  was  then  iaaertrd  into  thi*  maaa  of  flax  or 
wool  {pitUu  comta^  PUn.  U.  S.  viiL  74),  and  the 
lavcr  fvt  wu  held  ia  Ikt  lift  IM  Mder  the  left 
arm  in  snrh  a  pontion  at  WM  most  conTenient  for 
conducting  the  opriatinik    The  fibrea  were  drawn 
out,  and  at  the  tame  time  fpirmllr  twiated,  chteflr 
bf  the  OMflf  tha  fan-finger  and  iknab  of  the  right 
liid  ( tM I  jfcw i  tiuaire,  Rorip.  Omt.  |4 14  ;  pollin 
doetOf  Ckui.  d*  /'m&.  funs,  177  )  ;  and  the  thrmd 
(jUmmf  fllaiMH  r^M)  m  prodoocd  wm  waund  upon 
tt«  wflmth  mA  ikm  qmoAj  wm  m        m  it 
would  earn-. 

The  spiixiie  was  a  ttick,  10  «r  12  iachca  long, 
having  at  the  top  a  alit  or  otek  (dbat,  trymwrpaif) 
in  which  the  thread  waa  fixed,  ao  that  the  weight 
of  the  apirMlle  might  caotinualtj  carrj  down  the 
thread  aa  it  wm  formed.  Its  lower  extremitj  was 
m  m  mmIX  wbed  calM  tlto  wM  (wr- 
•\  MaJe  of  wad,  atiomv  «v  wHrf  (m*  tMad> 

nit'u  the  use  of  which  Waa  to  keep   the  K;.il|l^l.■ 

man  Maadjr  and  to  pioaote  iu  rotatioo :  kt  the 


Mr«  who  WM  cominonl/  •  female,  every 
tiMi  tvMod  i<mb4  tho  iplndlo  wHh  tier 


now 

richt 

Lir.d  (Iler.wl.  T.  12  ;  Ovid.  .^M.  vi.  22>,  na  to 
twtat  the  thread  atill  more  completely  ;  niid  when- 
CTK,  hj  its  continual  prolongation,  it  let  down  the 
ipindle  to  the  gnmnd,  i<he  took  it  mit  of  the  alit, 
wound  it  upon  the  apindle^  and,  haviiii;  replaced  it 
b  the  dit,  divw  out  and  twisted  another  length. 
All  th«M  drcamttaneea  are  mentioned  in  detail  bj 
GbtnUat  (Ldr.  MS—  3 Id).    Thi  accompanying 
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woodrnt  i«  taken  fmrn  a  »i  ne»  «f  1<.-u  n  liefa  repro- 
aentiag  the  arts  ti  Mincrra  upon  a  fricM  of  tha 
Pofv  PtaBadiMB  at  Rmh^   It  ihowi  tlM  c^miin 

lion  of  ipinning,  at  the  morn  en  t  when  the  »i>iii.in 
hiu  dmwn  out  a  aufficient  length  of  yarn  to  twmt 
it  by  whirling  the  spindle  with  Iwr  right  thumb  and 
fore  finger,  aad  previously  to  the  act  of  takiiiK'  it 
out  of  tn^  tlit  to  wind  it  upon  the  bobbin  (v^>-io»') 
alrewdy  fonned. 

The  distaff  WM  abovt  thnt  timeo  the  lengtli  «f 
the  ipindle,  atnmg  aatf  tMek  In  proportion,  ewa 
moiily  eith**r  a  itick  or  a  rred,  with  an  eipanRinn 
near  the  top  for  lMildtn|  the  balL  It  wm  some* 
tiaMo  of  nciior  HalMiBb  ans  onHuneoted.  Thoo* 
critiu  luu  left  n  j><«em  (f  fvff.  xx^iii.)  written  on 
»«-iidit);{  an  ivory  diit.ifT  to  tiie  wile  of  a  friend. 
Oolden  »]>indli  »  wrr«-  im  iit  n«  i.r<-»'  iita  to  ladiea  of 
high  rank  (Horn.  Od.  in  131  ;  ilerod.  iT.  162}  ; 
and  a  golden  diataff  is  attri  bated  br  Homer  and 
I'niii.vr  to  i^xMld'-Mea,  and  ii<K«t  fi  wi  i!.  s  of  imNirit* 
able  diiptty,  who  are  called  x^vei|Ad«arei. 

It  waa  Maal  to  hmn  m  Mot  to  koM  tW  dia- 
taff and  apindle,  with  t!ie  balU  of  woof  prepared 
for  spinning,  and  the  Uihbins  atrcndr  spun,  (firiindty 
AmmL  tt.  12  ;  Ovid,  MM.  It.  10.)  lCALATIIOa.1 

la  the  niral  di»trT<-ts  of  Italy  women  were  for- 
bidden to  apin  when  xhry  were  travelling  on  foot, 
the  act  being  considered  of  evil  omen,  (Plin.  //.  A', 
mriii,  Aw)  TIm  ilialaff  and  apindla,  with  the  wool 
and  thread  apoa  thes,  were  carried  in  bridal  pro. 
million*  ;  rind,  without  tli-  wi..il  and  thn-ad,  they 
were  often  suspended  by  females  M  oflferii^  of  ro- 
ligioai  giatitwio,  copeeially  ia  old  ag»,  or  m  irli»> 
quiahing  the  constant  use  of  them.  {I*!tn.  ff.  X. 
viii.  74.)  [DoNAKlA.]  They  were  ni.i«t  fn-<iuently 
dedicated  ta  Padhi^  the  |xitrutK  of  ipinning,  and 
of  the  arts  connected  with  it.  Thia  goddeia  waa 
herself  nidely  aculptnred  with  a  distaff  and  spindle 
in  the  Trojan  PaJladium.  (Apollod.  iiL  12.  3.) 
Tbcj  ircM  alM  ozlubitcd  in  the  reprraenutions  of 
tho  tlnao  FktH,  who  were  eoaeeiTed,  by  their  apin- 
ninp,  to  determine  the  life  nf  every  man  ;  and  at 
the  same  time  by  ainging,  aa  females  ustully  did 
wUlit  tboT  Ml  together  at  tholr  WHl^  to  predict 
IdafclwtW  (dtalLt*)  [J.  Y.] 

O. 

GAmNUS  CTNCTUS.    [Too a.] 
OAF.srM.  [Haj^ta.J 
OA'L£A  iitfdn^potL  mipv%,  w4Aif4),ahola«t} 
acMqw.  ThohdaietwMflriginaliT  oMMo  of  tUa 

or  lentfuT,  whence  is  !itij>[MT*ed  to  have  arisen  its 
apfM'Ilation,  (twr^n,  roeainng  properly  a  helmet  of 
dog  skin,  but  applied  to  caps  or  helmets  made  of 
the  hide  of  other  animals  {ravpt'iij,  irT<8*i),  Horn. 
//.  T.  2511,  3.35  ;  ai7«iij,  (H.  xxW.  230  ;  Herod, 
vil  77  ;  compare  Kpdifn  CKiniva^  Xen.  AmA.  r.  4. 
i  13  ;  paita  bfimOf  Pk«fk  It.  11.  ly)taDd  even  to 
thoM  which  wero  nitlrely  of  tmniB  or  iron  (wdy- 
xaA<roT,  (kl.  xviii.  ?~~\.  The  leathern  Iwisis  of 
the  helmet  was  also  venr  commonly  strengthened 
aad  adflcnod  by  tho  addttion  of  «f  ibor  Wmmo  or 

pold,  which  i»  expre^vd  by  snrh  epith'-f*  an  xo\ 
#r^p»>f,  sCx"^**"*  XP"*'*'^'  Jlelmet*  whah  had  a 
metallic  huis  {Kpirn  X^^'t^t  ^c"-  Anah.  \.  2.  f 
l(i)  were  in  Latin  properly  tailed  eaM*idt$  (Isid. 
Oriff.  xviii.  14  ;  Taot  Gfrm.  6  ;  Caesar,  B.  G.  iii. 
45),  although  the  terms  ya/«u  and  cosm  are  often 
oonfimnded.  A  cMfBO  (cmmi)  fbnad  at  Fagftti 

oo  9 
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H«f«ford«lunb  (SkelUm,  Eyntoed  JUmiL  u  pL  44.) 
Tht  pcffenrtia—  ftr  tht  Uonig  and  •zterier  botte 

an  risihle  along  iu  edge  A  side  and  a  front 
view  of  it  are  prewnted  ia  the  aiuiexed  woodcut. 


Two  cajqart  rery  like  thk  wcveflebed  «p  finn  the 

l)od  of  the  Alphfus,  near  Oljmpia,  and  arr  in  the 
poMossion  of  Mr.  Hamilton.  (Dudwell^  Tour, 
vol.  ii.  pu  330.)  Among  the  materiid*  uatd  for 
the  lining  of  helmeta  were  felt  (viXot,  Horn.  //. 
X.  265)  and  ipongc.    (Ari«tot.  H.  A.  r.  16.) 

The  hflmot,  pspecinlly  th.nt  of  skin  or  leatlipr, 
waa  •ometimei  a  mere  cap  oonformed  to  the  shape 
ef  the  head,  without  either  crai  «r  any  aClMr«m« 

ment  {i(pa\6y  rt  koI  liSoipoy,  If.  x.  ;?.')R\  Tn  thi» 
state  it  waa  pntbnhl}'  usi'd  in  hunting  (  t/aira  wna- 
toria,  C.  Ncp.  Dai.  iiL  2.^  and  waa  called  kotou- 
Tv{  (Horn.  IL  L  e.X  in  Latin  CVDO.  The  pre- 
ceding woodcut  thows  an  example  of  it  as  worn  by 
Diomcdc  in  a  small  Greek  brunze,  which  is  also  in 
the  collectioo  at  Ooodrieb  Court.  (Skdton,  L  c) 
The  additiaiis  by  whieh  tlie  astHiial  afipcanoee  of 
the  hclnu  t  was  varied,  and  which  senod  l)oth  for 
omaniiMit  and  protection,  were  the  following :  — 

1.  Bosses  or  plates,  proceeding  either  fitm  the 
top  (^xUoT,  Horn.  //.  iiu  3ti'2)  or  the  sides,  and 
vary  ing  in  number  from  one  to  four  (o^i^M^oAot, 
9*^os^  Horn.  72.  T.  743,  xi  41 ;  Eoatath.  adloe.; 
rtredfaKei^  IL  xii.  584).  Ii  k  howem  very 
domtral  what  part  of  the  Iwlnet  tlw  fikn  was. 
r.iittniann  thought  that  it  wrw  what  was  after- 
wards called  the  Kmwos^  th»t  is,  a  metal  ridge  in 
wbidi  the  plnme  was  fiaed  ;  bat  Uddell  and  Scott 
(J>.r.  r.)  iiinini.lin  with  more  probability  that 
tile  ^ciAos  wiu  liic  .nhadc  or  fore-piece  of  the  helmet; 
■ad  that  an  i(u(>i<paXot  helmet  was  one  that  bad  a 
like  projectioii  behind  as  well  as  before,  such  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  representations  of  many  ancient 
kelmeU. 

2.  The  helmet  thus  adorned  was  veiy  commonly 
mrmoanted  by  the  crait  (eruCa;  Kifos,  Horn.  A 

xxiL  316),  which  wasofUsn'of  horse-hair  (Imroxfpit^ 
iawoScUrsMt,  Horn.  //.  or,  ;  \6^p  (Ottpau^  Theocr. 
XziL  186  ;  kirtiUa  juba^  Propert  iv.  11.  1<)),  and 
roa<1o  so  as  to  look  imposing  and  terrible  (Hura.  //. 
iii.  337  ;  V'irg.  Am.  riii.  620),  as  well  as  hand- 
some. (76.  ijc.  3G5  ;  ct^Xo^x,  Heliod.  Atik.  Tii.) 
The  helmet  often  had  two  or  eren  three  craats. 
(Aeteh.  Sep.  e.  TkA.  384.)  In  the  Roman  array 
of  l.itor  times  the  crest  served  not  only  for  orna- 
ment, but  also  to  distiniguish  the  different  oeutu- 
rioM,  each  e(  wham  were  •  of  *  paeeliar 

ibrm  and  appearance.    (Vc^ct.  ii.  13.) 

3.  The  two  cheek -pieces  (Ouccvlae^  Jut.  z.  134  ; 
9upayva0iitt^  EusUth.  m  72.  t.  743),  which  were 
attached  to  the  helmet  by  hinges,  so  as  to  be  lifted 
up  and  down.  They  had  buttons  or  ties  at  their 
extremities  for  fastening  the  halmat  HI  the  bead. 
(VaL  Place.  Ti.  636.) 

4.  Tbebeaver,  br^r,apecuKariannof  whidi 

ia  ii'jpposi  d  to  have  1»ccn  the  oiXwTit  rpv^tdKtiOy 
i.  e.  the  perforated  beaver.  (Uom.  JL  zL  353.) 
The  gfafiam  were  helmets  of  tUa  kind  (Juv. 
viiL  203X  and  apecuMoa  of  thflOH  net  vnUke  thoee 
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worn  in  the  middle  ages,  have  been  found  at  Poni' 
peiL  8ee  the  weed-eet  te  OtADUTCNiaa. 

The  five  fnlliiwing  helmets  are  selected  from 
tiqoe  gems,  and  are  cngniTed  of  the  sise  of  the 
a>tghA.  [J.  T.J 


QALEHI'CULUM.  [OALUua.] 
OALSmm  er  OALE^RUlf,  wae 

a  coverinjf  for  the  head  worn  by  priests,  espe- 
cially by  the  Jiamen  ditUis  ^Gell.  X.  [h;  i>crs.  (td 
Virg.  Aem,  il  683).  It  appears  to  have  been  • 
romid  cap  made  of  leather,  with  its  top  ending  in 
an  apex  or  point  [See  cut  on  p.  102.]  The  word  is 
probal>ly  connected  withf^i/*a,a  heliiu-L  In  cour*© 
of  time  the  name  was  WPlied  to  any  kind  of  cap 
fitting  close  to  the  heed  Hke  n  hefaDot  (Viig.  Amt, 

Tii.  Oiilt;  Vin?.  Moret.  121 ;  Suot.  AVr.  26.)  C'aleruB 
and  its  dimintttive  GiMUricuImm  are  also  used  to 
signify  ft  eovarinf  fcr  the  bead  made  of  hair,  and 
hence  a  wig.  (Juv.  Sat  vL  120,  witk  the  Schoi.l 
Suet  (MA.  12;  Mart  xiv.  50.) 

GALL  I,  the  priests  of  Cybele,  whoee  worship 
was  inHoduoed  at  IlooM  twu  Fkmp^  in  mo,  204. 
(Liv.  ndt.  10,  14,  xxxtL  88.)  The  OalK  were, 
ac-tnrdiii^'  to  an  ajicicnt  ciittoin,  always  custnitcd 
(fMMioMM,semMiiom,ieMmrt,  met  viri  mec  /emimu)^ 
and  it  wmdd  aaeai  that  fanpelled  by.religious  fisa*. 
ticism  they  performed  this  operation  on  thrmiM  Ivc*. 
(Juv.  vi,  512,  Ac  ;  Ovid,  FaiL  iv.  237;  Martial, 
iil  81,  xL  74  ;  Plin.  /f.  M  n.  49.)  In  thair 
wild,  enthusiastic,  and  boisterous  litea,  they  re- 
serobled  the  Corybantes  (Lucan.  L  5€5,  &e. ; 
coiiijarc  II1L.ARIA),  and  even  went  further,  in  as 
much,  as  in  their  fiiiy,  they  mutilated  their  own 
bodies.  (Propert  iL  18. 18.)  They  eaem  to  have 
bo«m  .ilways  chosen  from  a  poor  and  despiwd  class 
of  jieople,  for  while  no  other  priests  were  allowed  to 
beg,  theCUH  (/fcwafi  Idaeae  trnUru)  were  allowed 
to  do  so  on  certain  days.  (Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  9  and 
1 6.)  The  chief  priest  among  them  was  called  ar- 
ch igollus.  (Semus,  ad  Aen.  \x.  \  \  'J.)  Tho  origin 
of  the  name  of  Oalli  is  nnoertaint  according  to 
Festus  («.  v.),  Ovid  {Put.  ir.  888X  and  othen,  it 
was  derived  from  the  river  Gallus  in  Phry^M.-v, 
which  flowed  near  the  temple  of  Cybele,  and  the 
water  of  whieh  was  fabled  te  put  those 


who  drank  of  it  into  xuch  a  state  of  madness,  that 
thev  castrated  themselves.  (Compare  Plin.  //.  N. 
V.  32,  zi.  40,  xxxi  2  ;  Herodtan.  11.)  The  sup- 
position of  HieranTmns  (CSo^k.  Qsaas  ^)  ^  0^^i 
was  the  name  of  the  Oauls,  whidi  Md  been  given 
to  these  priests  by  the  Romans  in  order  to  show 
their  oontempt  of  that  nation,  is  unfounded,  as  the 
Ronene  nntst  hnve  received  the  nene  firan  Ana, 
or  fix>m  the  Orwk?,  1  y  wlmir.  n%  Suid.na  (b.  r.)  in- 
forms us,  Gallus  was  used  as  a  common  noun  in 
the  sense  of  eamah.  Thife  codeta  ft  verb  jfaOan^ 
whieh  aignifiee  le  n«e  (fiiiams  Aaaoftan),  and 
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which  cxrnini  is  one  of  iha  fragments  of  Varro 
(p.  273,  ed.  Dip.)  and  in  th*  AtMolcj.  Iml  vol.  L 
^  34,  ed.  Banunui.  IL.  S.] 

OAME'LIA  ifuixiixXa).  The  deam  and  phra- 

tries  ijf  Atticn  p<ssfssfd  various  inwvns  Ui  prevent 
intniden  from  aasuiaiii^  the  rigbu  of  cit>£eH». 
Among  other  rcgukrion*  it  «aa  ordained  that  every 
bride,  previous  to  her  marrir?^**'.  ^I'lould  be  intro- 
duced bj  her  parents  or  guardians  to  tiic  phratria 
tt  Imt  husband  {fntinXiap  iitrip  yvpoucot  tla^ip*i¥^ 

HmnL  p.  308  ;  Dcmeath.  e.  EML  p.  1313  wid 
1320).  This  intr  iiliicti  n  of  the  young  u  n  cti 
waaaocMDpouied  by  presents  to  their  new  plirotore*, 
vhidi  wen  called  To^iiAfa.  (SnUai^  A  « ;  Sebd. 
nd  Dftn.  c.  KiJjuI.  p.  1312.)  The  women  were 
enrullcd  iu  the  li&tsot'  the  phratriea^aud  this  enrol- 
ment  waa  also  called  yofunkLa.  The  preaenta  seem 
to  hate  fioaaiatad  in  »  fisMt  giranto  (be  phratorca, 
and  th«  phrateraa  in  Katun  made  aome  omrinf^  to 
the  K'jds  on  hohalf  of  the  young  hride.  (Pollux, 
iii.  3,  viiL  9,  2ii.)  The  acceptance  of  the  pres^nta 
and  the  perroiasion  to  enroll  the  bride  in  the  registera 
of  the  phratria,  wtts  equivalent  to  a  dwinnilion  that 
she  waa  considered  a  true  ciUzcu,  and  that  conse- 
quently her  children  would  have  legitimate  claims 
to  all  the  nghtanadprinlcgeeof  citiaena.  (Uem. 
Mr.  li:  ^HM.  Ataataft.  {  100.  n.  1.) 

royuTjXi'a  was  a!*o  the  name  of  n  sacrilice  offered 
to  Athena  on  the  dny  previous  to  the  marriagu  of  a 
giri.  She  wae  taken  by  her  perenta  to  the  temple 
of  the  goddeaa  in  the  Acropolis,  where  the  oiTcringt 
were  made  on  her  behal£  (Suidas,  s.  r.  UpofriXtia.) 

The  plural,  yatafidmi^  was  uaed  to  ezpreaa  wed- 
ding tiwimnfthi  in  gooenL  (I^rcophtoo,  ap.  Etim- 

CAMOS  (rlfioO-  [MATRiMOmvil.] 
OA'MORI.  iUsoMORi.] 
OA'NEA.  (Caupona,  p.  259,  a,] 
GAUSAPA,  OAUSAPK.  nr  GAUSAPUM, 
a  kind  of  thick  cloth,  which  was  ou  one  side  very 
veoUr,  and  waa  naed  to  cover  tablea  (Homt  Sat. 
ii  11 ;  LnaL  op,  Pnmiam,  is.  870),  beda  (Mart, 
xir.  147),  and  hj  peraotit  to  wrap  thmnaelves  up 
after  tr\k  ill,'  a  l.i'.h  (Petron.  2R),  or  in  general  to 
protect  theniaelvea  against  nun  and  cold.  (Sesaca, 
JS^fuLii.)  Itwmaworn  byawn  aawdlaa  wnnen. 
(Ovid,  Arg  Jnjfrf.  ii.  300  )  It  came  in  use  among 
the  liomaijs  about  the  time  of  Augustus  (Plin. 
M.  N.  viii.  48),  and  the  wealthier  Romans  liad  it 
made  ef  the  finest  wool,  and  moe^y  of  ^  purple 
eoknr.  The  ganmpoia  wewn,  howoTer,  aoraethnea 
to  have^■-|  ri  m  nir  of  linen,  hut  its  peculiarity  of 
havii^  one  side  more  wooUy  than  the  other  always 
remamcddwaaBM.  (Ibrt.  xrr.  188.)  Aelfartial 
(xiv.  152)  calls  it  ffnnsdpa  quadraia,  wc  have 
reason  to  suppose  that,  like  the  Scotch  plaid,  it  was 
•l«»ji,fo  WWlamr  purpose  it  mi^'ht  hv  uaed,  a 
aqnan  or  oblong  pieee  of  ebth.  (See  Bottiger, 
SbUai,  iL  p.  102.) 

The  word  pausapa  is  nls  i  vomctimea  nscd  to  de- 
aknate  a  thick  wig,  such  as  waa  made  of  the  hair 
m  OeiaHHii  Hid  worn  bj  the  fiMhiooaUe  people 
•tRome  at  the  time  of  the  emperors.  (Pcrs.  Sal. 
vL  46.)  Persius  {Sat.  iv.  38)  also  applies  the  word 
in  a  li^irative  sense  to  a  full  heard. 

GELEONTES.   [TaiMr^  Omsk.] 
GELOTOPOII  (y*Kammiut)  {VAtULMtTu] 

OENE'SIA.    [Fi:ni;.s  P-  -^50,  a.] 
GE'NIUS.   See  IMet.  ^  Gu  and  Rom.  Bio- 


GENS.  8^7 

GEN08  (7^wf).   [TainoN  Ga««K.] 

GENS.  This  word  oontatna  the  same  element 
as  the  Latin  ^,ua,  and  gi^,o,  and  as  the  Greek 
yip, OS.,  yi'fif-oiuu,  Slc,  and  it  primarily  signifiea 
kin.  But  the  word  has  numorniis  significationa, 
which  have  either  a  very  remote  connection  witil 
this  ila  ptinuu^  noticm,  or  perhaps  none  at  all. 

Gens  snmctinies  sijjiiifies  a  whoji"  [i  litical  com- 
munity, as  (Jcas  Latinorum,  Gens  Cani}>aaorum, 
&C.  (Juv.  Sat  viii.  239,  and  Hcinrich's  note)  ; 
though  it  ia  {ttobable  that  in  thia  applicatkn  of  the 
term,  the  notion  of  a  Aatinetkm  or  faee  or  atock 
ia  implied,  or  at  least  the  notion  of  a  totality  of 
persons  distinguiahed  from  other  totalities  by  same- 
ness of  Inngtuige*  eoaininnity  of  law,  and  increaae 
of  their  numbers  amonff  themselves  onl)'.  Cicpro 
(^ra  lialbo^  c  13)  spoiiks  of  *'  Gcntcs  univeruie  in 
civitatem  rcceptae,  ut  Sabinorum,  Votseorani,  Hev- 
nicorum.'*  It  ia  a  comeqvence  «f  ancb  motninff  ef 
Gens,  rather  than  an  independent  meaning,  tnaC 
the  word  is  sometimes  used  to  exprenH  a  people 
simply  witil  reference  to  their  territorial  liraita. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  expteaaioa  Jni 

Gentium  is  e.iphiincd  under  .Tug. 

The  words  Guns  and  Gentiles  have  a  speckil 
meaning  in  the  system  of  the  Roman  law  and  in 
the  iUnan  eonatitntion.  Cieeto  (Ton,  8)  baa  nva- 
aerfed  «  daAmtion  of  Oentilee  wlireh  waa  gi^  by 
Scaevala,  tlie  pontifex,  and  which,  with  reference 
to  the  tiai^  nuat  be  considered  complete.  Thoea 
were  Oentileai  aerording  to  Scaevola,  (1)  who  bore 
the  same  name,  (2)  who  were  b<ini  of  freemen 
{imffenui)^  (3)  uune  of  w how;  ancestors  had  been  a 
slave,  and  (4)  who  had  suffered  no  capitis  dimiun- 
tio.  Thia  d^nition  containa  nothing  which  ahowa 
a  oomnon  bond  of  union  among  gentUea,  exeept 
the  possesion  i  i  iinimon  name  ;  but  those  who 
had  a  common  name  were  not  gentiles,  if  the  threo 
other  conditions,  contained  in  this  definition,  were 
not  applicable  to  them.  There  ia  also  a  definition 
of  giaitilis  by  Festua :  —  **  That  is  called  Guns 
Aelia  which  ia  composed  (confisUur)  of  many 
familiae.  Geatilia  ia  both  one  who  ia  of  the  lame 
stock  (j^eiMM),  and  one  who  la  called  hj  Ao  wna 
name  {nmi^'  n-'yi!i<n  *,  r;ncius  says,  thoao  are 
mygentilc*  who  are  colled  by  my  name." 

We  cannot  eondnde  any  thing  more  from  the 
cnnfin'tnr  of  Festus  than  that  a  Gens  contained 
several  familiae,  or  that  several  familiae  were  com- 
prehended under  one  Gens.  According  to  the 
definiiioaif  penona  of  the  aame  geiuu  (kin)  were 
gentllea,  and  dee  perMua  of  tbe  aame  name  wen 
k'entiles.  If  Festus  meant  to  sny  tint  ftJl  persona 
of  the  aame  genua  and  nil  pei-sous  of  the  same 
nana  warn  gentile^  Ui  atalenieBt  ia  ineenaiatent 

*    OentDia  dieitur  <l  «x  eodera  genere  oitoa,a< 

ia  qui  simili  nomine  mnaOatur."  The  second  fi  is 
eometimea  read  ut,  whicn  is  mamfestiy  not  the  right 
icadii^i',  aa  the  a>ntczt  ahowa.   Besides,  if  tba 

words  '*ut  \s  qui  simili  notnine  nppellatur,"  are  to 
be  taltcn  aa  an  illustration  of  "  ex  eodcni  genero 
ortua,''  aa  they  moat  be  if  Hi  la  the  true  reading, 
then  the  notion  of  a  eoMaiM  noam  ia  viewed  aa  of 
necessity  hcbg  contained  in  the  notion  of  eomaHm 
fc'n,  whereas  there  may  be  u-rr-nion  kin  without 
common  name;,  and  coaaioa  name  without  common 
kin.  Thna  neidicr  doea  eenmon  name  bclude  all 
common  km,  nor  does  common  kin  include  all  cmn- 
mon  name  ;  yet  each  includes  something  that  the 
otlicf  indoicat 
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with  tbe  dafinition  of  the  Pontifex ;  for  penont 
niglit  tM  of  ths  nme  gcniu,  and  might  ham  wn- 

tained  a  capitis  diminiitio  eithrr  by  ndoptinti  or 
adrogatioD,  or  by  emancipation :  in  alt  theae  coaes 
the  gnilM  would  remain,  tot  th«  natarnl  relation- 
ship wna  not  affected  f  v  nny  changi*  in  the  juris- 
tical condition  of  a  person  ;  in  the  cases  of  adopliou 
and  adro^tion  the  name  woold  be  lost:  in  the  caae 
of  enMDCifiatioB  it  woald  be  retained.  If  the  defi- 
nition of  Festtifl  means  that  among  those  of  the 
STmc  prnu«  there  may  he  gentiles ;  and  annma; 
those  of  the  same  name,  gentilei  may  be  in- 
dnded,  hit  defiiiituio  it  tfuc;  bat  neither  part  ef 
the  dcfiiiitinn  is  absolnti  ly  inie,  nor,  if  Iwth  piirts 
are  taken  tcnether,  is  the  whole  dt-hnilioa  ab&o- 
lately  tnMk.  It  tiHim  as  if  the  definition  of  sentiles 
was  a  matter  of  some  (tifficnlty  ;  f  >r  ^\'hile  the  pos- 
session of  a  conimun  name  vvtu  the  simpleat  general 
characteristic  of  gentilitas,  there  wen  other  condi- 
tions which  were  eqoaUy  ceecintiel. 

The  name  of  the  gem  waagawiallTdiHMtorised 
by  the  teraumtioii  «te  «r  w»  w  Jvlia,  Condia, 
Valeria. 

When  a  man  died  intestate  and  withoat  agnati, 
his  femilia  [FamiLIa]  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tablcx  came  to  the  gentiles  ;  and  in  the  case  of  a 
lunatic  {/urinms)  who  had  no  gottdians,  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  lunatic  and  hie  prapefty  belonged 
to  the  agnati  and  to  the  gentiles ;  to  the  hitter,  we 
may  presume,  in  case  the  former  did     t  -vi  t. 

A<xordiDgW,  one  part  of  the  jus  gentiliuaui  or 
jus  gentilitatlii  nitted  to  loeeeieieM  to  the  pro- 
I)<Tty  of  iiite.Htaten,  who  had  no  asnati.  A  tmtalile 
example  of  a  dispute  on  this  Ruhj.tt  between  the 
Chntoii  and  Marcelli  is  mentioned  in  a  difficult 
]Mi8!iAge  of  Cicero  (<it  Omt.  i.  S9).  The  Marcelli 
claimed  the  inheritance  of  an  intestate  son  of  one 
of  the  liberti  or  frecdmen  of  their  familia  (ftirpr)- 
the  Claudii  churned  the  Hune  by  the  ^«itile  righu 
(ifoUe).  The  MaroelK  were  plebeianfl  and  be- 
loiiifcd  to  the  patrician  Clandia  pens.  Niebuhr 
obserrea  that  this  claim  of  the  Claudii  is  incon- 
etatent  with  Cicero's  definition,  according  to  which 
rn  descendant  of  a  freedman  conld  be  a  gentili^  ; 
and  he  cuiicludea  that  Cicero  (that  is  Scacvula) 
ninit  have  been  mistaken  in  this  part  of  his  defi- 
nition. But  it  must  be  observed  though  the 
desomdants  of  frecdmen  might  have  no  claim  as 
gentiles,  the  nienihers  of  a  gen«  might  a«  stich 
have  claims  against  them ;  and  in  tins  sense  the 
deeeendante  of  fteedinen  nnght  he  gentilea.  It 
wdtild  s<'eni  ;i3  if  the  Marcelli  united  to  defend 
their  sujjjxiscd  patronal  rights  to  the  inbehtance 
of  the  sons  of  freedrocn  against  the  clainn  of  the 
gens  ;  for  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  gave  the 
inheritance  of  a  freedman  oitiy,  who  died  intestate 
and  without  heirs,  to  his  patron,  and  not  the  in- 
heritanee  of  the  eon  of  a  freedman.  The  qneetioa 
might  he  this;  whether  the  law,  in  the  case  lop- 
po>ed,  gave  the  heredltaa  to  the  gens  as  having  a 
right  Donunooot  to  the  patronal  right  It  nuiy  be 
ttait  the  Maiedll,  as  being  inetndM  in  the  Chradia 
gens,  were  snppwd  to  have  merged  their  patronal 
rights  (if  they  really  existed  in  the  case  in  diapule) 
in  thoee  of  the  gens.  Whether  as  members  of  the 
gene,  the  plehe&n  Marcelli  would  take  a*  gentiles 
what  they  lost  as  patroni^  may  be  doubted. 

It  is  cencrallv  said  or  suppojied  that  the  here- 
ditas  which  came  to  a  geos  was  divided  amoiw  the 
gentilei^  whieh  moet  wean  dm  hMda  of  fiunaiae. 
This  maybe  w}  at  \mA  we  mml  cnneeive  tbit 


OENS. 

the  liefeditaai  at  one  period  at  least,  mast  havehoen 
a  benefit  to  the  membem  of  the  gem  i  Qmmet  ie 

said  (Sue ton.  Jul  1 )  to  hav«  bOM  dcfrived  of  U* 

gentilitiae  hereditates. 

In  determining  that  the  property  ef  inteetalee 
should  ultimately  belong  to  the  gens,  the  law  of 
the  Twelve  Tables  was  only  providiiij^  fur  a  case 
which  in  ercfy  dvilixed  country  is  provided  for  by 
some  poritive  law  ;  that  is,  the  law  finds  some  rule  ae 
to  the  disposition  of  the  propwty  of  a  person  who  dice 
wnthout  having  disposn  d  of  it  or  leaving  those  whom 
the  law  recognixM  as  immediately  entitled  to  it  in 
ease  theve  is  no  disposition.  The  fsne  bad  thoa  a 
n'lation  to  the  gentiles,  similir  Jo  that  which  ?n!>- 
sists  in  modem  states  between  the  sovereign  power 
and  persons  dying  intestate  and  widlout  heirs  or 
next  of  kin.  The  mode  in  which  such  a  gucces«tion 
was  applied  by  the  gens  was  prubably  not  deter- 
mined by  law ;  and  as  the  gens  was  a  kind  of 
juristical  peeaoQ,  aaakgons  to  tlie  commnaity  of  • 
eivitas,  it  seems  not  muutdy  that  originally  inhertt> 
anoes  accrued  to  the  gens  as  suck,  an  !  ^v  -  rt  (  1:11- 
mon  property.  The  gens  must  have  had  some 
common  propefty,  ioeh  oa  sacella,  Stt.  It  wenld 
be  Tin  difficult  transition  to  imagine,  that  whut 
original iy  iK-loogcd  to  the  gens  as  such,  was  iu  the 
course  of  time  distributed  among  the  merobera, 
which  would  easily  take  place  ween  the  flimilia* 
included  in  a  gens  were  reooced  to  a  small  mmaber. 

There  were  certain  sacretl  rites  (focra  (fentili(ia') 

which  beloqged  to  a  geos,  to  the  obeenrauce  of 
which  an  the  members  of  a  gena,  ae  mdi,  wera 

1  I  n  H,  whether  they  were  members  by  birth, 
.adoption,  or  adrogation.  A  per»nn  was  freed  from 
the  observance  of  saeh  sacra,  and  lust  the  privilegea 
connected  with  his  gentile  rights,  when  he  lost  hie 
gens,  that  is,  when  he  was  ulrogatcd,  adopted,  or 
even  emancipated  ;  for  adrogation,  adoption,  and 
cmandpataon  were  aoeempanied  by  a  dia^mtao 
capttisi. 

When  the  adoption  waj  from  one  familia  into 
another  of  the  same  gens,  the  name  of  the  gens  was 
still  retained  %  and  when  a  son  was  emancipated, 
the  name  of  the  gens  was  sfiH  retained  ;  and  yet 
ill  both  these  cases,  if  «  c  adopt  the  definition  ui 
Scacvola,  the  adopted  and  emancipated  persons  loot 
the  gentile  rights,  though  they  were  also  freed  from 
the  gentile  burdens  (sa«ra).  In  the  oue  of  adop- 
tion and  adrogation,  the  adopted  aiKi  ulr  gated 
person  who  passed  into  a  familia  of  another  gena, 
most  Imve  passed  into  the  gens  ef  endl  fimiilia, 
and  80  must  have  acquired  the  rights  of  that  gens. 
Such  a  person  had  sustained  a  capitis  diminutid^ 
and  Iti  oftct  was  to  destroy  bis  former  gevtil* 
rights,  together  with  the  rights  of  agnation.  The 
gentile  right*  were  in  fact  implied  in  the  rights  of 
agnation,  if  the  pater  familias  nad  a  gens.  Conee- 
quently  he  who  obtained  by  adiOBttion  er  adoptioBi 
me  rights  of  agnation,  obtained  abo  the  gnrtOe 
right*  of  his  adopted  father.  In  the  case  of  adro- 
gation, the  adrogated  person  renounced  his  sens  at 
the  Ciiraithi  Curiatn,  ti^ieb  solemnity  might  also 
be  expressed  by  the  term  **  v\'r'm  detestari,"  for 
sacra  and  gens  are  often  synonymous.  Thus,  m 
such  caae^  adflvgaths  on  the  port  «f  the  adoplif« 
fiither,  corresponded  to  detestatio  saeronna  en  tha 
port  of  the  adrogated  son.  This  detestatio  sacro> 
rum  is  pn>bably  the  same  thing  as  the  sacromm 
alienatio  mentioned  by  Cioeto  (CMitor,  c.  42^  It 
wa*  tiM  duty  of  the  pontifleeo  to  lookalM  tha  dim 
obnrnrtiMi  ef  the  gentile  nomt  and  ta  Mi  thnt 
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ihvf  WW9  not  loit  (I'm  Domo,  c  13,  &c)  EmIi 

pens  seema  to  have  had  its  peculiar  placo  (merffum) 
for  the  celebration  of  the  sacra  gcntilitift,  which 
were  performed  at  stated  timet.  The  ncn  genti- 
litia,  as  already  obaerred,  vers  »  bardm  on  ih$ 
memben  of  a  gens  atlMi.  The  mem  pifvill  mn 
n  charpp  on  the  property  of  an  inrlividujal  |  Uwlwo 
kindi  of  lacra  wen  thus  quite  distinct 

Acenrdtng  to  IKonjnDs  (Aniiq.  Rom.  iL  7),  the 
curiae  were  respectively  subdivided  into  Decades  ; 
and  Niebuhr  argues  that  Decades  aiid  Gcutcs  were 
the  same.  Aceovdingly  each  of  the  three  tribes 
contained  ten  curiae  and  100  grates;  and  the 
three  tribes  contained  300  gentea.  Now  if  there 
II  any  triith  in  tHe  tradition  of  this  original  dis- 
tribution of  the  population  into  tribes,  cqriae  and 
K«ntea,  it  ftUowa  that  there  was  no  necessary  kin- 
ship among  tho-r  friT-iilifs  which  Ijclonged  to  a 
SlvnH,  Rny  more  thaii  auioog  tbu&c  £uniiies  which 
belonged  to  one  cnruk 

We  know  nothing  hirtdikidly  of  tiM  otguiia- 
tkm  of  eiril  society,  but  we  Iniow  that  nmny  new 
political  I)odie)i  have  l>ecn  ihl''! '  -'d  niii  nf 
materials  of  existing  political  bodi^  It  is  useless 
to  eonjeetoie  what  waa  the  original  organisation  of 
the  Ronuui  statp.  We  must  take  the  tradition  as 
it  has  come  down  to  us.  The  tradition  u  not,  that 
fiimiliae  related  by  blood  w«re  fbnned  into  gentea, 
that  tbeae  geotea  were  famed  into  curiae,  that  these 
cunae  were  formed  into  trfbea.  8aeh  a  tiadition 
would  contain  its  own  refutation,  for  it  involves 
the  notion  of  the  construction  of  a  body  politic 
hf  the  aggr^gatkm  of  fiuniliee  into  unities,  and  by 
further  combinations  of  these  new  unities.  Tlie  tm- 
ditioQ  is  of  three  fundamental  parts  (in  whatever 
Manner  formed),  and  of  the  dirisions  of  t)iem  into 
smaller  parts.  The  smallest  political  divirion  is  gens. 
No  fimner  dirtsien  fa  made,  and  thm  of  necessity, 
when  we  come  to  coiisit'ri"  I'lr  component  parts  of 
geos,  we  come  to  consider  the  indiridnals  com- 
liriaei  in  h  or  the  heads  of  fiunilies.  According  to 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Roman  law,  the  in- 
diridnaU  arrange  themMslves  into  familiae  under 
their  reepectire  patrea-familiao.  It  follows,  that  if 
tiie  d^stribntion  of  the  people  was  effected  1^  a 
division  of  the  larger  mto  smaller  parts,  there  eoald 
he  no  necessary  kin  aino-  thf  famiiiae  of  a  gens  ; 
for  kinship  among  all  the  members  of  a  gens  could 
only  he  cnMrted  by  eeleetbg  kindred  bmiliae,  and 
forming  them  into  n  gens.  If  the  gens  vma  the 
result  of  subdivision,  the  kinship  of  the  original 
members  of  such  gens,  wbenetar  ll  aiiated,  unst 
have  been  accidentaL 

There  is  no  proof  that  ibe  Renaam  ee»idered 
that  there  was  kinship  among  the  famiiiae  origin- 
ally included  in  a  gens.  Yet  as  kinship  was  evi- 
draee  of  the  rights  of  agnatio,  and  cenaequently 
of  gentile  righu,  when  there  had  been  no  capitis 
dimiiuitio,  it  is  easy  to  sec  how  that  which  was 
eridence  of  the  rights  of  agnatio,  and  consequently 
of  gentile  rights,  might  be  viewed  aa  part  of  the 
definition  of  gcntilis,  and  be  so  extended  ai  to 
comprehend  a  suppjed  kinship  among  the  original 
members  of  the  gens.  The  word  gen$  itself  wxiuld 
also  fiiToor  such  a  supposition,  especiallj  aa  the 
word  ffcnit-  seems  to  1h»  often  used  in  the  name 
sense.  (Cic.  /»n>  Bfdbo^  c  14.)  This  notion  of 
kinabip  appears  also  to  be  confirmed  by  the  fiKt  of 
the  members  of  the  gens  beinff  distinguished  by  a 
common  name,  as  Cornelia,  Julia,  &c  Bat  many 
fiiwnnitaiicw»  bcaidoe  that  ef  •  «an«Mt  origiii, 


I  nay  have  gives  a  cnumen  name  to  the  genUlee  ; 

and  indeed  there  seems  nothing  more  strange  in  all 
the  gentiles  having  a  common  name,  tbain  there 
being  a  common  name  fw  aU  tha  mambm  ef  ft 
curia  and  n  trihOi 

Aa  the  gentei  were  ■nbffivisiona  of  the  three 
ancient  tr!  s,  iln-  |Mipulu8  (in  the  ancient  sense) 
alone  bad  gcutea,  so  that  to  be  a  patrician  and  t^ 
have  a  gens  were  eynonjrmoai ;  and  that  we  find 

the  exjtression^  (jfrt?  nnrl  pntrici:  cnristantly  united. 
Vet  it  appearK,  m  the  cose  already  cited,  that 
some  gen  tea  conuinod  plebeian  familiee,  which  it 
is  cxmjertand  had  their  arijgiii  in  marriages  be- 
tween patrieiana  and  plebnnii  before  there  waa 
connubium  between  them.  When  ("it-  lex  waa 
carried  which  established  connubium  between  the 
|deba  and  the  patrea,  it  waa  alleged  that  diia 
measure  would  confound  the  grnti!  -  nght8  [jmra 
Sfmtiumy  Liv.  iv.  1).  Before  tins  connubium  ex- 
isted, if  a  gentilis  married  a  woman  not  a 
gentilis,  it  followed  that  the  children  could  not 
be  gentile*  ;  yet  they  might  retain  the  gentile 
i:.ini'\  nnd  tin;-,  in  a  Sense,  the  family  might 
be  gent  lies  without  the  gentile  privileges.  Such 
marriages  weald  in  effect  introduce  eeofittiMl  t 
and  it  does  not  apjiear  how  this  would  be  increased 
by  giving  to  a  marriage  between  a  gentile  man, 
and  a  woman  not  gentilis,  the  legal  chaiadar  ef 
connubium ;  the  effect  of  tlie  legal  change  waa  to 
give  the  ehUdren  the  gentilitas  m  their  father.  It 
is  sorr.'  said  tli  it  i!u'  effect  of  this  lex  was  to 

give  the  geutile  rights  to  the  plebe,  which  is  aa 
absurdity ;  for,  aeceraing  to  the  ezpreiwieo  of  Livy 
(iv.  4>,  wliii  h  is  conformahle  tn  a  strict  principle 
of  lioman  law,  "  patrem  sequuntur  liberi,"  and  the 
children  of  a  plebeian  man  could  only  be  plebeian. 
Before  the  paaiinf  of  this  lex,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  if  a  patrielan  woBwn  mamed  oat  of  her  gens 
(e  gente,  c  patrihufi  f  ;iu[  >it)  it  was  no  marriage  at 
all,  and  that  the  children  of  such  nuuriage  were 
not  bi  tha  power  ef  tbeir  ikthcr,  and,  it  aeenu  * 
necessary  consequence,  not  Roman  citizens.  The 
effect  would  be  the  same,  according  to  the  strict 
princi|det  af  Roman  law,  if  a  pMMbm  married  a 
patrioan  wvnan,  befare  theva  waa  connubium  be- 
tween Uiem  ;  far  if  there  waa  no  connubium,  there 
was  no  legal  marringe,  and  the  offspring  were  not 
citizens,  which  is  the  thing  comphiined  of  by 
Canuleius.  (Liv.  iv.  4.)  It  does  not  appear  then 
how  such  marri.-iges  will  account  for  plebeian  fiuni> 
liac  lieing  contained  in  patrician  gentes,  unless  WU 
suppose  that  when  the  children  of  a  gentile  maa 
and  a  nlebeiaa  wemaa  took  the  name  of  the  father, 
and  fallowed  the  condition  of  the  mother,  they 
were  in  some  way  or  other,  not  ea-v  t  t  l  Af  hiin, 
considered  as  citixens  and  plebeians.  But  if  this 
be  so,  what  wedld  be  the  i^atoa  ef  tba  diiMnn  of 
a  patrician  womnn  hy  a  j^ebeian  man  ? 

Niebuhr  assumes  that  the  members  of  the  gens 
(gentiles)  were  bound  to  assist  tbeir  indigent 
fellowB  in  beariM  extmetdinary  burdens ;  but  thia 
aaieitien  is  fannded  on  the  interpretaUon  given  to 
the  words  rovs  y*v*i  irfyoff'f}Koyras  of  Dionysiui 
(ii.  10),  which  have  a  simpler  and  more  obvioaa 
meaning.  Whatever  probability  there  may  be  in 
the  nssumption  of  Niehuhr,  ns  fnnnded  on  the 
passage  above  cited,  and  one  or  two  other  poe- 
sages  it  cMool  bo  eanaidmad  aa  •  tUog  daoMii- 
strated. 

A  btmdied  new  memben  wok  added  to  the 
•omla  lylha  iiHTHfuii.  Than  wwa  tha  sa- 
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pnnentattTot  of  the  LacefcVt  the  third  and  infer ior 
ttfte  t  and  tbwr  were  cdlad  FMm  MinondK  gen- 
tium (T.iv.  i.  35 "I.  S«e  the  cunou  leMorof  Gworo 
to  Paeuu  (ad  Fam.  iju  21). 

It  the  ^ntes  were  ttich  subdivisions  of  a  curia, 
aa  alreadr  stated,  it  may  he  xskcd  what  is  meant 
by  naw  gentes  being  introduced  among  the  ctiriae, 
for  this  undniihtrdly  took  phice.  Tullus  llostilius 
ineorponMed  the  Jiilii,  Scrvilii,  and  otheiii  aiaoog 
the  PMridi,  and  consequently  among  tlM  come. 
The  Claudii  were  n  Siihiiic  gens  ^vho,  it  wna  Kiid 
(Liv.  iv.  3),  were  receired  among  the  palrku  afitr 
the  bonislnBHlt  of  dia  kiaga.  A  rwent  writer 
(Gnettling)  attempts  tn  mnoro  this  ditiiciilty  l)v 
assuming,  according  to  his  interpretation  of  Diuuy- 
sius  (ii  7),  a  division  of  tliooinM  into  t««decuriae, 
and  by  the  further  aMomptian  of  aa  iad^nita 
iminb^  ti  gentes  ha  each  decvria.  Consistently 
with  this,  he  a.isunu's  a  kinship  anion;;  llie  mem- 
bers of  the  same  gens,  according  to  which  hjpo- 
ihcaia  tho  fovtial  pattvo-fiudliaeef  Mdi  gflM  mut 
have  descended,  or  claimed  descent,  from  a  common 
anraator.  Thus  the  gentes  would  be  notiiiiig  more 
thaa  aggKgates  of  kindred  families,  and  it  must 
have  been  contrived  in  making  the  division  into 
decuriae,  that  all  the  members  of  a  gens  (thus 
understood)  must  have  been  included  in  the  same 
dacttria.  BaitoaaauiiothkiyisDothiagmoretban 
10  mf  that  tho  pelitieal  ajratan  waa  IbnMd  by  be- 
ginning with  a?;;r<  i.n\tiiin8  uf  families  ;  fur  if  the 
altknatc  political  divi*iuu,  the  dt^uirifte,  wa«  to 
oooaiit  of  aggvapates  of  gentes  (thus  imderstood), 
stich  nrrai)rfm<-^?  could  only  V<'  rffected  by  making 
aggregation  at  taiuilics  the  basis  of  the  pulilicai 
•ystm,  waA  thm  asccndng  firma  them  to  decoriae, 
noB  doGoriae  to  coria^  aad  htm  eariae  to  tribes  ; 
a  proceeding  which  h  heamiateot  with  saying  that 
the  lun'ae  were  subdirided  into  dccurlae,  for  this 
mode  of  ezpreasum  implies  that  the  curiae  were 
fiwawd  hefoi  dt»  decanae.  B«t  the  introdoetion 
of  new  gentes  is  conceivable  even  on  the  hypo- 
thesis of  the  gens  being  a  mere  political  diviaion. 
If  the  number  was  originally  limited,  it  is  perfectly 
eonaistent  with  what  we  know  of  the  Roman  con- 
stitution, which  was  always  in  a  state  of  pmgwt- 
sive  change,  to  snpjx^ise  that  the  strict  rule  of  limi- 
tation was  soon  neglected.  Now  if  a  new  gens  was 
mtradaeed*  it  nnit  have  heon  Mriwilatiii  to  the 
old  gentes  hy  having  a  distinctive  name  ;  and  if  a 
number  of  foreigners  were  admitted  aa  a  gens,  it  is 
conceivable  that  thof  wadld  tak*  lb*  a«M  of  some 
distinguished  penrnn  among  them,  who  might  be 
the  hc«id  of  a  family  coasLsliag  of  many  brauches, 
each  with  a  numerous  body  of  retamcrs.  And  this 
ia  the  better  tnditiaD  aa  to  the  patrician  Claodii, 
who  anna  to  Roma  with  Atta  Chndhia,  their  head 

(ifentii  princ^),  after  the  expulsina  of  the  kings, 
and  were  a>mptated  {oooptati)  bv  the  patr«e  among 
the  patricii ;  which  is  tho  lame  tKing  m  saying  that 
this  immigrating  body  wa^  rrrognised  a«  a  lintnan 
gens.  (Snctoii-  Tib.  1  ;  Liv.  ji.  16.)  Accord  nig  to 
the  tradition,  Atta  Claudius  receired  a  tiMtof  land 
for  his  clients  on  the  Anio,  and  a  pieM  «f  btujing- 
gnmod,  under  the  Capitol,  was  givMi  to  Mm  by 
tho  stat<?  (puftlior).  According  to  the  original  con- 
•titation  of  a  gcas,  the  peeseanon  of  a  common 
horying-place,  ud  tho  gantilo  ilg^bt  to  hUement 
therein,  were  a  part  of  the  gentile  sacra.  (Cic. 
/jeg.  ii.22  ;  VelL  Pat  iL  119;  Fettos,  «.  v.  Cmau  ; 
Liv.  iv.  S,  tL  40  ;  Vifgil,  Am.  vii.  IW.  As  to 
thoaMMOotafi%Mo6iiel«niiUb  Ja9i2.>  J 


It  is  probahlo  that  even  in  the  time  of  Cicero 
the  proper  notieii  of  a  geoa  and  ita  lighta  were  itt 

understond  ;  and  still  lali-r,  owing  to  tho  great 
changes  in  the  con&litutiun,  and  the  fxtinctimi  of 
so  many  ancknt  gentes.  the  traces  of  the  jii.<i  gi  n* 
tilitium  were  nearly  effaced.  Thus  we  find  th.it 
the  words  gens  and  fiunilia  are  usvd  iuditTcrvuLly 
by  later  whtera,  thou::h  Liw  carefully  dislin- 
guishot  them.  The  elder  p  W  apeafca  of  tho 
sacm  ServiHae  ftnOiae ;  Maerohraa  ef  Ae  aacm 

faniiliac  C!audia(\  At  '\  ,Iu'.;ae,  Comcliae  ;  and 
an  ancient  inscription  uusutious  an  Aedituiu  and  a 
Sacerdoe  Sefgloe  finuliaap  though  thoee  wet*  all 
well  knott'n  nnr^frt  gentes,  and  thcsi*  sacra,  in  tho 
more  correct  language  of  the  uldi  r  writers,  would 
certainly  have  been  called  sacra  gentiiitia.'*  (Sn- 
vigny,  Itihekri/tt  dec.  vol.  il  p.  3&5.) 

In  thotimo  of  Gaius  (the  ago  of  the  Antonines), 
the  ju.i  gentililium  had  entirely  fallen  into  disnse. 
(Uaius,  iii.  17.)  Thus  an  ancient  institution, 
whieh  lomod  an  mt^ral  part  of  tho  eld  conatitn* 
tion,  and  was  long  held  together  by  the  con- 
servative powtf  of  religious  rights,  gradually  lost  ita 
primitive  chaiacter  in  the  changes  which  drenm* 
stances  impressed  on  the  form  of  the  lUmn  atAM^ 
and  was  fimdly  extinguished. 

The  word  (Jens  h.us  recently  l)cen  rendered  in 
English  by  the  word  UooM,  a  term  which  has  here 
been  purposely  not  uaad*  at  it  ia  A«t  weeaiiaiy, 
and  can  ooly  lead  to  nii^coneeption. 

The  subject  of  the  gens  is  discii^Mnl  with  groat 
acuteneuR  both  by  Niebuhr  (Bom.  I  lift.  vaL  I)  and 
by  Maiden  (J/ii-f.  nf  Home,  published  by  the  8o> 
ciety  for  the  Bitfusion  of  Useful  Knowledge). 

The  views  of  Goettling  ore  contained  in  hie 
GmkifAH  dtr  Rim.  Staahytrfamma^  Halk.  1840. 
and  thoee  ef  Bedter  in  hhi  JTiwaffia  J  ite  JTOifsalm 

AlUrtkvmer  2ter  Theil,  Iste  Abth.  Sec  also  Sa- 
vigny,  iSeUsckn/\  d-e.  voL  iL  p.  M%  &.c^  and  Un- 
terbolzner,  2Siai»eknfi^  4wi.  vol.  v.  p.  1 U,    [O*  L.1 

GENTILES.  [Gens.] 

OENTILITAS.  [Us.sa.] 

OEO'MORI  {ytttfiipoi ;  Doric,  ydfufa*)  it  Iho 
oaaio  of  tho  looond  of  the  three  classes  into  whieh 
TheMw  ie  mid  to  have  divided  the  inhabitanto  of 
Attica.  (Plut.  77iM.  ■2:>  ■  Pollux,  ^in.  111.)  Thia 
class  was,  together  with  the  third,  the  Siifuovfre(^ 
excloded  mm.  the  greal  dril  and  prieatly  ofieeo 
which  belonged  exdusively  to  the  enpatrids,  so 
that  there  was  a  great  distmction  between  the  ficai 
aad  tho  Iwo  inbcior  clamw.  We  posseai,  how. 
ever,  no  means  to  ascertain  any  particulars  respect- 
ing the  relation  in  which  the  y*miiifiot  stood  to  the 
two  other  classe.s.  The  name  may  either  signify 
indepeodeot  laud-owaen,  or  peasaota  who  culti- 
tated  the  landa  ef  othenaateoaati.  The  yutfUpot 
have,  accordingly,  by  84>me  writers  been  thought  to 
bti  free  laiui-owners,  while  others  have  conceived 
them  to  have  been  a  class  of  tenants.  It  seems, 
however,  inconsistent  with  the  stite  of  aflairs  in 
Attica,  as  well  as  with  the  manner  in  which  tho 
name  ytnfjuipoi  was  ttsed  in  Other  Greek  states,  to 
suppose  that  tho  whdo  diia  consisted  of  tho  latter 
onl^ ;  them  were  tudotthtedly  aroona  them  a  oob> 
sideiable  number  of  freemen  who  cultivated  their 
own  lands  (Timaeus,  Gloaar.  $,  v.  Fcsffi^pot ; 
Valckenaer  ad  Herod,  v.  77),  but  liad  by  their 
birth  no  claims  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
nublcs.  We  do  not  hear  of  auy  political  distinc- 
tions between  the  yt^nipoi  and  the  ti^fuovpyol ; 
and  ii  may  either  be  tliat  then  aziatod  mmaatall. 
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«r  if  tiMTCf  were  any  originally,  that  they  gradoally  | 

vanished.  This  would  account  for  the  fact  that 
l>iuiiy»tu4  (ii.  B)  only  mefllious  two  dassM  of  At- 
ticant ;  one  oonesponding  to  the  Roman  patricians, 
the  oihtT  u.  the  plebeians.  (ThirUvall,  Hhtnry  c.f] 
Lirtxce^  vul.  iL  p.  14  ;  Wachsmuth^  J/ftuMin.-Jte 
AlterihumikumU^  vol.  i.  p.  SCI,  2d  edit  ;  Plainer, 
Beitrdffe,  Ac.^  p.  19  ;  TitmaDD,  Qrwk,  Stoatmr- 

In  Sainud  the  name  y*ctft6fm  was  applied  to  the 
olijprchical  poity,  consisting  of  the  wealthy  and 
powerftd.  (Tkneyd.  viii.  21 ;  Plut.  QmuiL  Rom. 
p.  30.-5 ;  Miiller,  Dor.  iii.  1.  §4.)  In  SyrocaM.  ih,^ 
arL^ktcratical  party  wa.s  Idtewise  called  •'[(u'L'-o^'Oi 
or  yufidpoi,  in  upp->sit!oa  toth0  89/M>r.  (Herod,  vii. 
155 ;  Ueaych.  «.  e.  riftopoi ;  Miiller,  />ar.  iii.  4. 
g  4 ;  Odlter,  JeStuet  Orig.  Sgrac  p.  9.)    [L.  S.] 

OERAEKAE  or GEUARAE  (YvpMpdwTi^ 
foi).    [DioNTSU,  p.  412,8.1 

GERANOS  (T^oxot).  [HvroMntaMA.] 

GERMA'NI.  [roGNATi.] 

OERUU'SIA  {ytpQuaia)^  liic  council  of  elders 
(y4porrts\  was  the  iMiBe  of  the  Senate  in  most 
I>Kie  autes,  and  mu  ctpeciaUy  used  to  signify  the 
Senate  at  Sparta.  In  cmmeetlnn  with  this  subject 
it  is  propf>»eJ  to  jjivc  a  tjencnvl  view  of  the  Si«irtivn 

constitution,  aud  to  explain  the  functions  of  its 
legkbtive  and  adnkiMnUtvft  donants.   In  the 

later  npros  of  Sf^rtan  history  one  of  the  most 
pruuiiuent  of  these  was  the  college  of  the  lava 
ephom;  tat  at  an  account  of  the  Ephoralty  is 
gives  in  a  separate  article  [Ephohi],  we  shall 
confine  our  inquiries  to  the  kings,  the  y4pom«s  or 
councillors,  and  th»  «r  §muMf  of  8||»r- 

tan  freemen. 

L  71*  TIm  kingly  authority  at  Sparta 

■was,  aj  it  13  well  known,  coeval  with  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Dorians  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and 
ccmfined  to  the  descendants  of  ArislodeiMtt,  one 
of  the  Hetacleid  leaders,  under  wbom.  Recording 
to  the  Spartan  legend,  the  eonqtieat  of  Laconia 
was   acliicved.      To  liim  were  boni   twin  »()ns, 

Eujystheaes  and  Piodcs;  and  from  this  cause 
amt*  the  tfuchy,  «r  diTided  royalty,  tlia  iof<»- 

r^isTity  being  always  shared  by  the  representatives 
of  the  two  fomUies  which  ciainied  descent  from 
them  (H«mL  tL  52)  $  the  precedence  in  point  of 
Imimw  mu,  however,  granted  to  the  older  tnanck, 
who  were  called  Ajjiadu,  as  the  younger  house 
was  style*!  KnrypMUidcs  from  certain  alloi^ed  de- 
scendants of  the  twin  brothen.  (Niebuhr,  Ilid. 
of  Bam.  f«L  L  p.  356.)  Suck  mm  tke  mtioud 
legend ;  bat  as  we  read  that  the  sanction  of  the 
Pythian  unulc  waa  prucuiud  for  the  arnuigement 
«f  the  diarchy  (Herod.  I.  e.\  we  may  conclude  that 
Ii  WM  not  altogether  fortuitous,  but  rather  the 
work  of  policy  and  de8i<^n  ;  nor  indeed  is  it  impro- 
bahle  that  the  nohles  would  f{ladly  avail  theni- 
scives  of  an  opoortonity  to  weaken  tha  nyal  au* 
tbority  bjr  dsvidUBg  it. 

The  descent  of  the  Spartan  kinfrs  from  the  na- 
tional heroM  and  leaders  contributed  in  no  small 
dflgrea  to  support  their  d^nity  and  honour ;  md  it 
it,  pertam,  from  this  circumstance  partly  that  they 
were  considered  as  heroes,  and  enjoyed  a  certain 
reli^'ioua  respect.  (Xen.  Dc  Rtji.  Imc.  c.  15.)  The 
koiuHixs  faid  to  them  were,  howeier,  of  a  simple 
and  heme  cbaneler,  inch  ai  a  Spaitaa  might  give 
withcrat  deroffating  from  his  own  dignity  or  for- 
gettrng  bis  self-resaect  Thus,  we  are  told  that 
ue  \aa^  tmited  die  etuncter  of  prieU  m4  king, 
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the  prieeAoodt  of  ZeMtlranius  (Herod.  tL  56)  and 
the  Lacedaemonian  Zeua  being  tilled  hy  them  ;  and 
that,  in  their  capacity  of  national  high  priests,  tbcgr 
offidatal  al  an  the  pobUe  sacrifices  oflited  on  be- 
half  of  the  state.  (Xen.  De  Ttcp.  Lac.  15.)  Moreover 
tbepr  were  amply  jprovided  with  th«  means  for  ex- 
eraiiqg  the  licmie  nrtae  of  heqntdi^ ;  for  thia 
pnipeMi,  miblie  er  dooMitn  lands  were  assigned  to 
them  in  the  district  of  the  perined,  or  provincial 
subjects,  an  1  <  i  rtidn  penjuiMtrs  In  lon^'ed  to  them 
whenever  any  auimal  was  slain  in  sacrifice.  Be- 
sides this,  the  kings  were  entided  to  wioas  pay- 
mriitH  in  kind  (ircurwr  T«r  tnmv&irh  tSkov  xotpov), 
liiai  they  might  never  be  in  want  of  victims  to 
sacrifice;  in  addition  to  which  they  received,  twice 
a  month  from  the  state,  an  ip^ibv  r«X«M)i>>,  to  be 
ofllered  as  a  saeriflM  to  Apollo,  and  then  served  np 
at  the  royal  table.    \\'hcnevi  r  also  any  of  the 

citixens  made  a  Dublic  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  the 
kii^weniBvitea  tethe(eaet,«iid  heneaied  abore 

the  other  guests:  a  dnnW'^  p  rtion  of  food  was  given 
to  them,  and  they  commi  iu  ed  the  libations  tu  the 
gods.  (Herod.  vL  57.)  All  these  distinctions  are 
of  a  simple  and  antiquated  charsctcr,  and,  so  hr  as 
they  go,  prove  that  the  Spartan  sovereignty  was  a 
continuation  of  the  heroic  or  Homeric.  Th  -  dis- 
tinctions and  privilciges  granted  to  the  king  a« 
omireander  of  the  loMes  in  war,  lead  to  tlie  mhm 
conelosion.  These  were  greater  tlian  he  enjoyed 
at  home.  He  wm  gtiarded  by  a  body  of  100 
chosen  OMOt  and  his  table  was  maintained  at  the 
pnltlic  expense:  he  might  sacrifice  in  his  sacerdotal 
capacity  as  many  victims  as  he  chose  ;  the  skine 
and  backs  of  which  were  his  perquisites,  and  he 

was  assisted  by  so  many  subordinate  officers,  that 
he  bad  nothing  else  to  do^  aaoept  to  act  as  prieet 
and  strategWL  (Xen,  ItaJil^Aaek  14,16  j  Hand. 

vi.  55.) 

The  accession  and  demise  of  the  S^iartan  kioge 
were  marked  by  obeervaaees  of  an  Oriental  charac- 
ter. (Herod,  vi.  58.)  Tlie  former  event  was  sig- 
nalised liy  a  remission  of  all  debts  due  from  private 
individuals  to  the  state  or  the  king ;  and  en  the 
deatb  of  a  kmg,  the  fnneinl  solennutifle  wete  ede« 
bmtcd  by  the  whole  community.  There  «as  a 
geiu  i-al  mourning  for  ten  days,  during  which  ail 
public  business  was  sospendcd :  bonwmeQ  went 
round  the  country  to  carry  the  tidings,  and  a  fixed 
number  of  the  pcrioeci,  or  provincials,  was  obliged 
to  come  from  (ill  [Kiris  of  the  country  to  the  city, 
where,  with  the  Spartans  and  Hebts,  and  their 
wives,  to  the  nonuwr  of  many  Aensands,  they 
made  loud  lamentations,  and  prx  hnVi-d  the  virtues 
of  the  deceased  king  as  superior  to  those  of  all  his 
predccmors.    (Herod.  /.  e.) 

In  comparison  with  their  dii^iity  and  hon'^urn, 
the  constitutional  powers  of  the  khigs  were  very 
limited.  In  fact  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
possessed  any  i  for  though  they  |iresided  over  the 
eoaneO  of  y4ptitn§  or  iLftxaeyH-tu,  or  prhmijmg 
$matiiji,  and  the  king  of  the  elder  house  prohahly 
had  a  casting  vote*,  stiU  the  voice  of  e.'ich  counted 
for  no  more  than  tlmt  ef  any  other  senator :  when 
absent,  their  place  was  supplied  and  their  provies 
tendered  by  the  councillors  who  were  must  nearly 
related  to  them,  and  therefore  of  an  Hemcletd 
family.   StiU  the  kings  bad  some  importam  pieio* 

•  Dr.  Thirlwall  oliserves  that  this  supposition 
may  perhaps  reconcile  the  ditferenoe  between  Herod. 
tL  A7.aadTb«^i>30. 
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gative*  ;  thus  they  had  in  common  with  other 
inagijtntM  th«  ripiii  of  addressing  tiip  public 
•uembly ;  beaidet  thia,  thej  wt  in  a  separate  court 
of  their  own,  where  they  gave  judgTncnt  in  nil  cases 
of  beiretaes  claimed  by  diffBreat  partiea :  a  fuoctioa 
Ibmurij  •xerriied  tj  th«  Unga  at  Athena,  Iwt 
nfterwards  transferred  to  the  Archon  Epon^TPiT? 
(Hprod.  tL  67.)  They  rIm  appointed  the  four 
I*]fOtitnM  (n^ioi),  whose  duty  it  waa  to  go  as  mes- 
aongcrt  to  conault  the  god  at  Delphi.*  Adoptions  also 
took  place  in  their  presence,  and  they  held  a  court 
in  all  cases  connected  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
public  niada  s  jgrobablj  in  their  ctpadty  of  genflRila, 
•nd  H  iiiperinlendaila  of  tike  interaNnw  with 
foreign  nations.  (Mtiller,  Dor.  iii.  C.  §7.)  In 
foreign  a&irs,  indeed^  their  prerogatives  were  con- 
■idcnUe:  thw  they  were  the  commanders  of  the 
Spartan  forces,  and  had  the  privilege  of  nominat- 
ing from  amongst  the  citisens,  persoiu  to  act  as 
"proxeni  "  or  protcctori  and  entertainers  of  foreign- 
ers visiting  Sparta.  Bat  their  chief  power  wm  id 
WW ;  for  mk  they  had  once 
of  Laconia,  in  coraman  !  (.f  tr.  -p»,  their  authority 
became  unlimited.  They  could  send  out  and  as- 
MmUe  armies,  despatch  ambassadors  to  collect 
money,  and  refer  those  who  applied  to  thems.  Iv. 
for  justice  to  the  proper  officers  appointed  for  tiiat 
purpose.  (Xcn.  De  Rep.  lac.  13  ;  Tbac.  v.  60, 
viii.  5.)  Two  ephon,  indeed,  eccompeiiyd  the 
kiogt  ea  thdr  ezpediiiom,  bat  thoae  inagiatmtee 
hod  DO  authority  to  in^  r*"  re  u  it!j  tlu-  kin^r's  opera- 
tions :  they  simply  watciied  over  the  proceedings 
«rf  the  army.  (Xen.  I.  e.)  Moreover,  there  can  be 
no  doiiljt  that  the  kings  trcre,  on  their  return  home, 
accountable  for  their  conduct  as  generals  (Thucyd.  v. 
63),  and  more  especially  after  the  inimieit  of  the 
cphond  Mthori^.  Their  milittunr  |wwer  idio  wae 
it<rt  eonneeted  with  any  politiceT  ranetiona,  fat  the 

k';i^-i  '.v>>re  not  allowed  l  '\  <  i nji  li.tlc  ircntii--'  (-r  tn 
decide  the  fate  of  cities,  without  communicating 
with  the  authorities  at  home.  (Xen.  H^L  ii.  2.  §  1 2, 
V.  3.  §  "24.)  In  former  times  the  two  kinirs  had  a 
joint  command  ;  this,  however,  led  to  inconveni- 
ences, and  a  law  was  in  consequence  passed  that 
ibr  the  fatoie  one  only  of  the  two  kings  should 
have  the  eonnmnd  of  we  army  on  foreign  expedi- 
tions.   (Herod,  v.  5/.) 

II.  Thi  ytpowrUif  or  oomeU  tf  Men.  This 
hod  J  wee  <he  viiteemlie  element  of  the  Spartan 
polity,  and  not  pcCTiliar  to  Sparta  only,  but  found, 
na  iias  been  already  observed,  in  other  Dorian 
states,  just  as  a  /SovA^  or  democratical  conoefl  WM 
on  element  of  most  Imian  coostitations; 

The  ytpowla.  or  y*pmvia  at  Sparta  included  the 
two  kings,  ita  j  r  m  ienta,  and  consisted  of  thirty 
membcn :  a  nurob«r  which  seems  connected  with 
the  diTiaione  of  the  Spartan  people.  Every  Dorian 
stato,  in  fact,  "R'aa  divided  into  three  tribes :  the 
Hylleis,  the  Djmancs,  and  the  Pamph^li,  whence 
the  Dorians  are  called  rp<xdZk«t,  or  thnee  divided. 
{Od.  xix.  174.)  The  tribes  at  Sparta  were  again 
subdivided  into  Mot,  also  called  ^parpud  (MCUIer, 
Dtji:  iii.  5.  §  3),  a  word  which  sigiiit'ios  a  union  of 
familicSt  whether  founded  upon  ties  of  relationship, 
or  fcrmed  fer  political  purposes,  irrespective  of  any 
stich  conrn  ti  ri.  Thr  (  l  ao  were  like  the  yipovrtt^ 
thirty  in  nuirtlx  r,  v^  tiiai  each  oha  was  represented 
XtJ  ite  councillor:  an  inference  which  leads  to 
tlie  conclusion  that  two  nbae  at  least,  of  the  Hyl- 
leaa  tribe,  must  have  belonged  to  the  royal  house 
of  tha  Hendddi.  Mn  ene  iva»  eUgihIa  to  the  i 


cotincil  till  he  was  sixty  years  of  age  (PlnL  Hfwwy. 
26),  and  the  additional  qualifications  were  strictly 
of  an  aristocratic  nature.  We  are  told,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  office  of  a  councillor  was  the  re- 
ward aod  prize  of  virtue  (Arts tot /*oW.  iL  6.  §  15  ; 
Demoeth.  e.  Lepi.  p.  489),  and  that  H  «w  eannad 
to  nirii  of  distingoiahad  ehawrter  and  alatian 

\KaKoi  Kayadoi), 

The  elaction  was  detmnlned  by  vote,  and  the 
mode  of  conducting  it  t^tw  remarkable  for  its  old- 
faahioncd  simplicity.  The  competitors  presented 
themselves  one  after  another  to  the  assembly  of 
eleetoca  (Phtt  I^/emrg,  26);  the  latter  teethed  thek 
eeteeni  by  aodamatiam,  whidi  varied  in  intensity 
according  to  the  popularity  of  the  candidates  for 
whom  they  were  given.  These  ntaaifcstations  of 
tstiem  were  noted  by  persons  in  an  adJeVming 
building,  who  could  judge  of  the  shouting,  but 
could  not  ttll  in  whose  favour  it  was  given.  The 
person  whom  these  judges  thought  to  have  been 
moat  nuLanded  was  dediiwed  the  «Moca«ful  candi- 
date. Tlie  diilefeRt  cempetitora  fbr  a  vacant  piaaa 
offered  themselves  upon  their  own  judgment 
(Aristot  I'oiit.  iL  (>.  §  18),  probably  always  from 
the  (bed,  to  which  the  councillor  whoee  place  was 
vacant  had  belonged  ;  and  as  the  office  was  for  life, 
and  therefore  only  one  vacancy  could  (in  ordinary 
cases)  happen  at  a  time,  the  attention  of  the  whoUi 
State  would  be  fixed  on  the  choice  of  the  electors. 
The  effiee  of  a  eonndllar,  hewercr,  waa  net  only 
for  life,  but  also  irresponsible  (AristoL  Polit.  ii.  6), 
as  if  a  previous  reputation,  and  the  n^  approach 
of  death,  were  considered  a  sufficient  guarantee  for 
integrity  and  moderation.  But  the  councillors  did 
not  always  prove  so,  for  Aristotle  (/.  r.)  tells  us 
that  the  members  of  the  7«pevir(a  received  bribM, 
and  fraqvently  showed  partiaU^  in  their  decisions. 

The  rancdon  of  Iba  eooncillwv  were  partly  de- 
liberative, partly  judicial,  and  portl  v  t  vrcutirc.  In 
the  discharge  of  the  Arst  they  prepared  measures 
and  passed  preliminary  decrees  (Pint  Agi*^  II) 
whirh  i^  rre  to  belaid  before  the  popular assemhlr, 
so  that  the  important  privilege  of  initiating  all 
changes  in  the  government  or  laws  ivas  vested  in 
than.  Am  a  criminal  court  they  could  pnoish  with 
death  and  dvil  degradation  (^ri^/a,  Xen.  Hi 
Hep.  Iaus.  10.  S2  ;  \x\%x.  PolU.  iii.  1),  and  that, 
too,  without  being  restrained  by  any  code  of  writ- 
ten laws  (Aristot  PvHi.  iL  6)^  for  which  national 
feeling  rnrj  ri m^nT'tff^  usages  would  form  n  sufK- 
cient  aubsiiiute.  i  hey  also  appear  to  tmve  exer- 
cised, like  the  Areiopagus  at  Athms,  a  general 
mpsffintendenoe  and  inspection  orer  the  Uvea  and 
mannera  of  the  dtiiens  (or&tifri  ti  magittri  dite^oK' 
niMftuhlieae,  Aul.  Gell.  xviii.  3),  and  probably  were 
allowed  a  kind  of  patriarchal  authority  to  enforce 
the  observance  of  andMit  nsage  and  discipline.*' 
(Thirlwall,  IfisJ.  n/Grern-,  vol.  i.  p.  318.)  It  is 
not,  however,  easy  to  define  witli  exactness  the 
original  extent  of  their  functions  ;  especially  as 
respects  the  last-mcntioned  duty,  since  the  epbon 
not  only  enenaehed  tipon  the  preroijatives  of  the 
king  and  council,  but  also  possessed,  m  \cry  e.arly 
times,  a  censorial  power,  and  were  not  likely  to 
permit  any  dininQtion  of  ita  axtenl. 

III.  7%e  ^KKXiftrio,  or  af'Scmlfy  of  spartan 
/reemen.  This  assembly  posAcsAcd,  in  theory  at 
least,  the  supreme  authority  in  all  matters  affecting 
the  general  interests  of  the  state.  Its  original 
position  at  Sparta  is  shortly  explained  br  a  rbetia 
ct«ldin■BMofl4fculg■•»whid^inthaMm«f  an 
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urecle,  exhibits  tke  principal  fentiircs  of  tho  Spartan 
polity: — "Build  a  tompk-,""  kivs  iho  Pythian 
god,  **  to  Hellaniaii  Zeus  and  HoUaninii  Athena  ; 
divide  the  iriJxss,  and  institute  thirty  obas  ;  ap- 
point a  ctmncil  with  itj  prinoet  ;  call  an  aaacmbly 
(jknJJJiiCtaf)  beiwaen  Rabyca  and  Knakinn,  than 
iMtke  ft  motioii  and  do{iart  ;  and  kt  Aera  h»  • 
ri:;ht  of  decision  and  nower  to  the  pooplc  **  (tdfitf 
a  Kupidv  ^fu^tttu  upaToSj  PluU  LjfCmrg.  6  ;  MUUer, 
Dor.  iil  5.  §  8). 

By  this  ordinance  full  power  was  jfiren  to  the 
people  to  adopt  or  reject  whatcTcr  ^fvaJ  pruposcHi 
to  them  by  the  king  and  other  magtttratet.  It 
vaa,  bovever,  found  m  uiwjf  to  defoie  thk  power 
won  ctaetly,  and  the  feilowiiv  cbraae,  aMribod  to 
the  kings  Theoponipiu  and  Polvdorus,  wai  added 
to  the  original  rhctra,  **  but  it'  the  people  should 
follow  a  crooked  opinion  the  elders  and  the  princes 
•hall  withdraw  "  (toui  vptff€vy*yiat  «tal  cipx<»- 
y^rat  awotfraTTjpai  ^fttr).  Plutarch  c.)  in- 
terprets tbese  wurds  to  mean  **  That  in  case  the 
ftofh  doM  Dot  either  rejoet  or  apjicoTe  in  toto  m 
meaaoye  pnpoatd  to  them,  the  kingi  and  eoiineO« 
lors  should  dissolve  the  assembly,  and  declare  the 
proposed  decree  to  lie  invalid."  According  to  this 
interpretation,  which  ii  eoafinued  hy  mnm  TMiea 
in  the  Rutiomia  of  Tyrtaetis,  the  nsseinbly  was  not 
competent  to  originate  any  nitr^urc*,  but  only  to 
pass  or  reject,  without  modification,  the  Uws  and 
dc«(«M  pnposed  by  tho  praper  anthocitiea :  «  UiDi< 
tBtioR  of  it*  power,  wliidi  «liMst  detemined  tho 
chami  t.  r  if  t!i'  Spartan  constitution,  and  justifies 
the  words  of  I>emMtbeocs,  who  observed  (c.  f^p. 
f.  4119.  20)»  dwt  Iho  7ipooff{a  at  Sparta  was  in 
many  mpects  supreme— AfcrwfJTTji  iffrl  rwy  xoA- 
Awr.  All  citiiena  above  the  ago  of  thirty,  wtio 
were  not  labouring  under  any  loss  of  franchise, 
were  admii-i^ible  to  thegonenil  aaMmUj  or  &vtK\a 
(Plut.  Li/cun}.  25Xas  it««a«alM  feilMold  S]>ar- 
tin  1 -i!  Ht  ;  but  no  one  except  public  magistrates, 
and  chicdy  the  ephors  and  kings,  addressed  the 
people  witnoQt  being  specially  called  upon.  (MUl- 
ier,  /Mr.  iii.  4.  §  11.)  The  same  public  functionaries 
al.'.o  put  the  quealiuu  to  the  vote.  (Thnc  i.  80.  87.) 
ilmce,  as  the  magistrates  only  (ra  riKj)  ot  ipx"^^) 
wera  the  Iwirtfw  and  ^paakon  of  the  ■iiimbiy, 
iBcwM  ef  the  whole  people  vt9  oifteB  epohwi  of  ta 
the  dttislon  of  the  authorities  only,  especially  in 
matters  relating  to  foreign  afTairt.  The  intimate 
connection  of  the  ephors  with  tlMaihlj  is 
shown  by  a  phrase  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in 
decrees  \(ioit  rots  if6poit  kcU  iitKKiicif). 
The  method  of  Toting  was  by  acclamation  ;  the 
pfaKe  of  meeting  between  the  braok  Knakkm  and 
the  bridge  Babyen.,  to  the  weet  ef  the  dtf  ,  nd  en> 
clo^d.  (Plut,  Ayr  ir/  fT  )  7'he  regular  assemblies 
were  held  every  full  moon  ;  and  on  occasions  of 
emergency  extiaordineiy  ■wetinge  wore  eonrenod. 
(HchkI.  vil.  134.) 

The  whole  people  alone  could  proclaim  "  a  war, 
conclude  a  peace,  enter  into  an  armistice  for  any 
leiigtb  of  time  ;  and  all  negotiationB  with  foreign 
etatet,  thoi^h  eendiieted  hj  the  kingi  end  ephors, 
c<iii!  1  1  r  nitifii  i!  by  the  same  authority  only."  With 
regard  to  domestic  affairs,  the  hii^hest  offices,  such 
ae  Wipstracies  and  priesthoods,  wer^  filled  **  by 
the  rotes  of  the  people  ;  a  disputed  succession  to 
the  throne  was  decided  upon  by  them  ;  changes  in 
the  constitution  were  proposed  and  explained,  and 
all  new  lawi,  after  a  previous  decree  in  the  senate, 
vera  Mofened  hy  them.^  (MUllcr,  Dor.  4.  §  9.) 


It  appears,  therefore,  to  use  the  words  of  MlUler, 
that  thti  popular  as&embly  rmlly  posaeued  the 
supreme  political  and  legislative  authority  at  Bparta, 
but  it  was  so  hampered  and  checked  by  the  spirit 
of  the  constitution,  that  it  could  only  exert  its  au« 
thority  within  eertain  preecrihed  limits  t  m»  thai 
the  govemmeBt  ef  the  atirte  it  often  ipoken  ef  as 
an  aristocracy. 

Besides  the  ^xxKnola  whkh  we  have  just  de- 
scribed, wc  read  in  later  times  of  another 
called  the  small  assembly  (Xen.  //<■//.  iii.  3.  §  18), 
which  appears  to  have  btt;n  cwnvuucd  ou  occa- 
sions uf  emergency,  or  which  were  not  of  sufficient 
importaaee  to  leqaive  the  dednon  ef  the  entiie 
body  of  eitiiera.  Thw  voie  erieet  BMemUjr  was 
probably  com  [M  M  (1  of  the  S/i"'"',  or  sti])erior  citi- 
sens,  or  of  some  class  enjoying  a  similar  prece- 
dence, together  with  some  of  toe  Magirtiatee  ef 
the  stiite  [KccLETi],  and  if,  as  appears  to  have 
been  the  ca&c,  it  was  convened  more  frequently 
than  the  greater  assembly,  it  is  evident  that  an  ad- 
ditional reetmint  wm  the*  laid  npon  the  power  of 
the  trtiv  iPklU,  ilfti— s  ^  iL  p.  65),  the 
functions  ef  wUA  nmsfe  hafebsMeftsB  snpsaieded 
by  it 

The  ptecedhig  remarks  will  enable  us  to  decide 
a  qnestion  which  has  been  raised,  what  was  tho 
real  imture  of  the  constitution  of  Sparta  ?  From 
the  expressions  of  Greek  writers,  every  one  would 
at  enee  answer  thai  it  was  arisloeiatic }  bnt  it  has 
hem  aiewted  Aat  the  ariitocniey  at  Sparta  was  an 
aristocracy  of  conqut  :<f.  in  'vM  h  the  conijuering 
people,  or  Dorians,  stn<t<i  touiinis  the  conquered, 
or  Achaianfi,  in  the  rt*Iation  of  nobles  to  commons, 
and  that  it  was  principally  in  this  sense  that  tho 
coitsliiulion  of  Sparta  was  so  completely  anti- popu- 
lar or  oligarchical.  (Arnold,  Tkuc  Jppemi.  ii.) 
Now  this  indeed  is  true  ;  bat  it  ssems  no  lets  tma 
that  the  Spartan  govermnent  weald  have  keen 
equally  called  an  oligarchy  or  aristocracy  even  if 
there  had  been  no  subject  class  at  all,  on  account 
of  the  disposition  and  administration  of  the  sove- 
reign power  within  the  Spartan  body  alone.  The 
fact  Ls,  that  in  theory  at  least,  the  Sjvirtan  constitu- 
tion, as  settled  by  Lycnrgus,  was  a  decided  demo- 
cracy, with  two  hetsditanr  effleeis,  the  geoerals  ef 
the  canmenwealth,  at  its  nead  ;  hat  in  praeties  (at 
least  before  th  ( ncroachments  of  the  ephors)  it 
was  a  limited  aristocracy  ;  that  is,  it  worked  as  if 
the  supreme  authority  was  settled  in  the  hands  of 
a  minority.  The  principal  circumstance*  which 
justify  us  in  considering  it  as  such,  are  briefly  "  the 
restraints  imposed  upon  the  assembly,  the  exten- 
sive powers  of  the  cotmcilloni  their  eleetiflB  Ibc 
life,  their  irresponsibility,  the  abseiiee  ef  written 
laws,  of  paid  offices,  of  offices  d  rn  it n  d  by  lot," 
and  other  things  thmight  by  the  (ireeks  character- 
istie  of  a  democmcy.  Indepeadettt  of  which  we 
mnn?  rr'Tir-mlier  that  Sparta  was  at  the  head  of  tho 
q1  garctncal  ijitere«t  in  Greece,  and  always  sup- 
ported, ns  at  Corey  ra  and  Argos,  the  olig^ircbical 

party,  in  oppositioa  to  the  denoeiatic,  which  was 
aided  by  Athens.   Tn  ftet  Dr.  Arnold  hnnsdf  eb« 

serves,  that  even  in  the  ri  I.  ti  :n  of  the  conquering 
people  among  themselves  the  constitution  was  far 
less  popular  than  at  Athens.  We  must,  however, 
bear  in  mind  that  the  constitution,  ns  settled  by 
Lycurgus,  was  completely  alt^-red  in  chanictt:r  by 
the  usurpation  of  the  ephors.  To  such  an  extent 
was  this  the  case»  that  Plato  it.  p.  713) 
douhfesd  wheAer  tM  gonnunnt  at  ^mim  might 
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not  be  called  a  ^  tyranny,^  ia  coowqaence  of  the 
•xtemive  powm  M  libm  •phonltj,  tibwiflill  il  WM 

as  much  like  a  di-mocracy  as  any  form  of  p^vernmpnt 
conid  well  be  ;  and  yet,  he  adds,  not  to  call  it  aii 
arUtocnicy  (i.  e.  a  government  of  the  A^ioroi),  is 
qait0  aUurd.  Moraorer,  ArototI«  (/^o<i<.  iv.  8), 
"whm  1m  cmmierate*  the  icMom  wb;f'  tin  Spaitan 
g  iverniTiciit  was  called  an  oligarcliy,  make*  no  men- 
tion of  the  reiationi  between  the  Spartans  and  their 
eonqocved  suljjects,  Init  obaerrM  that  it  received 
this  name  because  it  had  many  olipirchical  insli- 
tutioiu,  such  aa  that  none  of  the  magistrates  were 
chos«n  by  lot ;  that  a  few  peraoM  vm  conpalant 
to  inflict  banishment  and  death. 

Perhaps  the  shortest  and  moet  accniate  d^ctip- 
tion  of  the  constitiitimi  of  S[iarta  is  contained  in 
the  fiillowiflg  obeerratioaa  of  Aristotle  (/*4<^  iL  6) : 
—  Some  a&m  diat  the  best  ftta  or  gwtnuBent 
is  one  mixed  of  all  the  forms,  wherefore  they  praise 
tlie  bpartain  constitution:  for  some  say  that  it  is 
compoNd  of  an  dtgptidijt  and  m  monarchy,  and  a 
democnicT  —  n  monarchy  on  aocotmt  of  the  kings, 
an  oligarchy  on  account  of  the  councillora,  and  a 
dpmocracy  on  account  of  the  ephors  ;  but  others 
tay  that  the  ephornlty  is  a  **  tyianoy  i  **  wbtteas,  on 
the  odMT  lurnd,  it  may  b«  afioMd  that  the  public 
tables,  and  the  regulatioM  of  daflj  lift,  of  a 
dcmocmtic  teudency.  [R.  W.] 

OERRIIA  (7^^)a),  in  LaUn,  Gtarrae,  properly 
s'lrnifiod  any  thing  made  of  wicker-work,  and  was 
cAjMicially  used  as  the  name  of  the  Persian  shields^ 
which  were  made  of  wicker-work,  and  were  smaller 
and  shorter  tbaii  the  Qieek  ihielde  (4rr)  itnriW, 
y4^a,  Hered.  tH  91, 1x.  91 ;  Xm.  AmA,  ii.  1.  §  6 ; 

Fcstus,  t.  rr.  trrro^.    .  -  -  rrae). 

GLADlATO'RiiS  (/*owM<ix»«X  were  men  who 
fooght  with  •wwdt  in  the  amphitheatre  Mid  other 
places  for  the  amusement  of  the  Roman  people. 
{CUadiator  eM,  ifui  iu  anna,  popmh  tpectmUi%  ptuj- 
«a«j(,  QuintiL  Dedam.  802.)  They  an  s.-iid  to 
kftifO  been  first  exhibited  by  the  EtfiMoam,  and  to 
have  had  their  origin  from  the  custom  of  killing 
blares  and  captives  at  the  funeral  pvres  of  the  de- 
ceased. (Tertull.  d«  SpeOaa.  12  }  Serr.  ad  Viry, 
Am.  z.  519.)  [Pmnifl,  pi.  a.1  A  show  of 
gladiators  was  called  fnisru^,  and  the  person  who 
exhibited  {edebat)  it,  mU'or,  mumraiorffadumiuut^ 
who  wai  hoammd  during  the  day  of  exhibition,  if 
a  private  person,  with  the  official  signs  of  a  magis- 
trate. (Capitol.  M.  Amiom.  PkUo$.  23  ;  Klor.  iii. 
20  ;  Cic  a«i  AU.  ii.  1!».  §  X) 

Oiadiataii  wece  fint  exhibited  at  Rome  in  &  c. 
S€4,  in  the  Fenrn  Boariwn,  bv  Maran  and  Deei- 
muB  Brutus,  at  the  funeral  of  their  father.  (Valer. 
Max.  ii.  4.  §  7  :  Liv.  EpU.  16.)  They  were  at 
first  confined  to  public  fonmaloi  hot  afterwards 
fought  a:  the  funerals  of  most  person*  t  f  cnHi 
quence,  mid  even  at  those  of  wuwcn.  ( buet.  Jui. 
2G  ;  Spartan.  Iladr.  9.)  Private  persons  some- 
timee  left  »  sua  of  moo^f  m  their  will  to  paj  Um 
expeneee  of  soeh  an  exmUtion  at  their  fttniende. 

(.S<  Ji.  (/.  Iirei\  Vil.  20.)  Combats  of  gladiators 
were  also  exhibited  at  eutertaiuiueaO  (Athen.  iv. 
p.  153  :  Sil.  ItaL  xi.  51),  and  especially  at  public 
festivals  by  the  acdiles  and  other  magistrates,  who 
sometimes  exhibited  immeuse  numbers  with  the 
Tiew  of  pleasing  the  people.  (Cic  pro  Mur.  18  ; 
deQf.  it.  16.)  £Axoii.a&]  Under  the  empire 
the  pasBxm  of  the  Romane  far  thfi  amnaement 

rose  to  its  greatest  height,  ;vm1  the  numbir  of 

giadiatoa  who  fbvighi  on  aome  occatioo«  ajipean  ^ 


almost  incredible.  After  Trajan^  triomph  over 
the  Dacians,  there  were  more  thoD  10,000  ax« 
hibited.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixviii.  15.) 

Gladiators  consisted  either  of  captives  (Vopisc 
Prob.  19),  slaves  (Suet.  ViUU.  12),  and  condemn- 
ed malefartoii|<r  of  fieobom  citiaena  who  fe^ght 
Tolontarily.  Of  thoae  who  wen  coadanned,  aonM 
were  said  t  )  1  i'  condetnned  od  yluulium^  in  whirh 
case  they  wt-re  obliged  to  be  killed  at  least  within 
a  year  ;  and  others  ad  Imdmm,  who  might  obtain 
their  discharge  at  the  end  of  three  years.  ( Ulpian, 
Coilat.  Mo*,  et  ham.  ijtg.  tiu  ii.  s.  7.  §  i.)  Free- 
mo),  who  became  Radiators  for  hire,  were  called 
aaetorals  ((^linL  L  e.  }  Uor.  ^  ii.  7.  58),  and 
their  hire  ancriMMMOlMn  or  gtod&iipriew.  (SueL 

7VA.  7  ;  Liv.  xliv.  31.)  They  also  took  an  aith 
on  eotmag  upen  the  service,  which  ia  preserved 
by  Polvenina  (1 17).^**  Ib  verba  EoflMlpi  aacm* 

mentum  jTimvimus,  mH,  vinrir-,  verlKniri,  fernvjuc 
necaxi,  et  qui<x)uid  aiiud  Kumolpus  jtuskseL,  tam- 
<iuam  legitimi  gladiatores  domino  corpora  animas- 
que  religiosissime  addicimus."  (Compare  Senec. 
Ep^.  7.)  Even  under  the  rvpublic  free -bom 
citiiens  fought  as  gladiators  (Liv.  xxviii.  21),  bat 
they  appear  to  have  belonged  only  to  tho  loercr 
ortaa.  Under  the  empire,  however,  both  eqmtca 
and  senators  fought  in  the  arena  (Dion  Cass.  li.  22  ; 
IvL  25  i  Suet.  did.  39  ;  43  ;  Ner.  12),  and 
even  women  (Tacit  .^na.  xv.  32  ;  Suet  Dnm.  4  ; 
Juv.  vi.  2.>0,  &c.  ;  Stat.  SUv.  i.  \\.  V?)  ;  wiiith 
practice  was  at  length  forbidden  ui  the  time  of 
Sevcrus.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxv.  16.) 

Gladiaton  wece  kept  in  aeiioola  (MO}  whm 
they  wen  tralBed  by  pereona  caBod  faatoae. 
(Suet  ye/.  26  ;  Cic  pro  lioic.  Amer.  40  ;  Juv.  vL 
21 6,  xi  8.)  The  whole  body  of  gladiaton  mMler 
one  lanisU  waa  freqaently  called  ftumiia,  <8noL 
Au{T.  42.)  They  sometimes  were  the  pmperty  of 
the  lanistae,  who  let  tiicin  out  t^  persana  who 
wished  lo  eadltbtl  a  show  of  gladiators ;  but  at 
other  tinaa  belonged  to  citixens,  who  kept  them 
for  Uie  porpoee  of  exhibition,  and  engaged  lauistae 
to  instruct  them.  Thus  we  read  of  the  ludus 
Aemilius  at  Rome  (lior.  de  Art  pott.  32X  and  of 
Oienr\  Indue  at  Cbpoa.  (Oaan  CVk  i  14.) 
The  superintendence  of  the  ludi,  which  belong.^ 
to  the  emperors,  was  entrusted  to  a  person  of  high 
rank,  called  rurator  or  jirocurator.  (Tacit  An$u  zL 
35  ;  xiii.  22  ;  Suet.  Cal.  27  ;  Grutcr,  Insrr.  p. 
489.)  The  gladi.itor»  fought  in  thcjte  ludi  with 
wiwden  swords,  called  mcfef.  (Suet  CaL  32,  54.) 
Great  attention  was  paid  to  their  diet  in  order  to 
inerMMethoatraagth  ef  their  bodieB,wheBee  Cicero 
' /*'../  ii.  25)  speaks  of  "  ^ladiatoria  totius  cor- 
[xjru  lirmitas.'"  They  were  fed  with  nounsbing 
food,  caOodyfadSafprM  migitia,  (Tadt.  HUt.  ii.  88. ) 
A  crent  Kuiiiber  of  gbi  dirt  inn*  were  trained  at 
iiavenna  on  account  of  the  salubrity  of  the  place. 
(Strsbo,  V.  p.  213.) 

Gladiators  wen  anwotimea  ozhibitod  ai  the 
fimanl  pyre,  and  eumetiusee  h  the  fiiram,  but 
more  frequently  in  the  amphitheatre.  [AMriir- 
THKATRUM.J  The  persoo  who  was  to  exhibit  a 
show  of  gladiators  published  some  days  before  the 
exhibition  bills  (lUxUi),  containing  the  number 
and  sometimes  the  names  of  thos^  who  were  to 
fight  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  iL  8  ;  Suet  Caet.  26.) 
Whan  the  day  came,  thcf  wen  led  aleoff  the 
BTCoa  in  proeession,  and  matched  by  pairs  \Hor. 

S<il.  i.  7.  20)  ;  and  their  swords  were  examined 

by  the  editor  to  aee  if  they  were  lufficiently  sharp. 
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(Dion  Cam.  Ixviii.  3  ;  Suet.  Tit.  9  ;  Lipsiua, 
Ercurt.  Oil  7'ac.  Ann.  iii.  37.)  At  ftnt  there  wu 
a  kind  of  ■bam  battle^  caUod  sriMlMMii  in  which 
tbey  fmitht  with  wooden  tworaa,  or  dio  Bbe  (Cic 
fir  Orai.  ii.  78,  80  ;  Ovid,  An  Amat.  iii.  5J5  ; 
Seoec  ii^M<.  117X  <^Qd  afterwards  at  the  sound  of 
tho  IraiBpat  tbe  real  battle  began.  When  a  gladi- 
•tor  was  wound''d,  the  people  called  out  A<jAf7  or 
kttimlKi  ;  and  the  oue  who  was  vanquished  low- 
md  Ilia  anoM  in  taken  of  tabmission.  His  fate, 
botMtor,  dopwdod  upon  the  paoplo,  who  praaaed 
down  nor  tbambi  V  ilmj  wiabed  bim  to  be 
Mved.  \mt  turned  them  up  if  they  wished  him  to 
be  killed  (Hor.  Ep.  i.  18.  66  ;  Juv.  iii.  36),  and 
Oldered  him  to  receivo  1km  sword  (/errum  rtci- 
perr),  which  pladiatnrs  iigually  did  with  the 
preatest  liniiiU);*.  (Cic  Twie.  ii.  17,  pro  SfJi. 
37,  pro  Mil.  34.)  If  the  life  of  a  vanquished 
gbuiiator  waa  siiond,  lie  obtained  bia  diMbaiae  for 
that  daf,  wbicli  was  calM  mM  (Mart  xB.  M. 
7)  ;  and  hence  in  an  exhibition  of  gtadiatora  sum 
MusMNM  (Ltr.  xli.  20),  the  lires  of  the  conquered 
wefa  mftm  spared.  This  kind  «f  asbibitioiL, 
hoMm;  waa  fabiddan  bj  Jkamatlim.  (Suet 

Palm*  were  usu.illy  given  to  the  victorious 
gbldiatora  (Suet  CaL  32) ;  and  hence^  a  gladiator, 
who  bad  freqnently  conqaered,  is  called  pluri- 
ni.inini  ^mlmaruni  gladiator'*  (Cic  pro  Rote.  Amer. 
ti )  ;  money  also  waa  sometimes  given.  (Juv.  viL 
348  ;  8oet  OcwdL  21.)  Old  gladiators,  and  smne- 
times  those  who  bad  only  fonght  for  a  short  time. 
Were  discharged  from  the  service  by  the  editor  at 
the  request  of  the  people,  who  presented  each  of 
them  with  a  nuUs  or  wooden  swocd;  whence 
thoee  who  wne  diKborged  wore  called  RmHariL 
(Cic.  Philip,  ii.  29  ;  Hor.  JSTp.  I  1,  '2  ;  Suet.  Tih. 
7  i  Quint.  Le.)  If  a  person  was  free  before  he 
entered  the  ludus,  he  became  on  his  diacharge  free 
wun  ;  and  if  he  had  been  a  slave,  he  returned  to 
the  aame  condition  again.  A  man,  however,  who 
had  been  a  gladiator  was  always  considered  to 
have  diipaoed  himself  and  oonaeqnently  it  ap-  i 
pM«  Aat  ho  eeold  not  ebldn  the  eqoestrani  lank  I 
if  he  afterwards  acquired  sufficient  profx  rty  to 
entitle  him  to  it  (Quint  L  c)  ;  and  &  slave  who 
bad  been  sent  into  a  ladna  and  Acta  maaiiaihtad 
cither  by  bia  then  owner  or  another  owner,  mcrcljr 
acquired  the  ttatoa  of  a  peregriniu  deditidns. 
(Oaius,  i  1  ■i')  [Dkditicii.] 

Shows  of  gladiators  were  a^liahcd  by  (Constan- 
tino (Cod.  1 1,  tit  48),  but  appear  Mtwithslanding 

to  have  been  generally  exhibited  till  the  time  of 
Honorius,  by  whom  they  were  finally  suppressed. 
(Theodoret  HiM.  EeeUt.  r.  20.) 

Obdiatcia  were  divided  into  different  classes, 
aeeording  to  their  arms  and  different  mode  of 
fi;/htinf,  or  other  cin-umstmces.  The  niuncs  of 
the  most  important  of  these  classes  is  given  in 
alphabatiedoidv:. 

Andabatcu  (Cic.  nd  Fctm.  vii.  10\  wore  helmets 
without  any  aperture  for  the  eyes,  so  that  tiu-y 
were  obliged  to  fight  blindfold,  and  thus  excited 
tho  mirth  of  the  spectaton.  Some  modem  writers 
my  that  they  fought  on  honeback,  bat  this  is 
denied  l,y  <  )rrlli.  {/hmt.  '2ru7.) 

CaUrtxirit  was  the  name  given  to  gladiators 
when  they  did  not  ^t  in  pain^  bat  whmi  acveral 
fonght  together,  (baot  At^f.  45  I  gngoHm  ami- 
OB«te*,  CiU.  30.) 

Mmekmi  mgpm  to  have  been  aa  cdM,  be- 


caose  they  fought  with  two  swords.  (Artemio<l.  ii. 
82  :  OreUi,  /aaor.  2584.) 

JSnutes  woe  those  who  feimbt  on  bonebadE. 
(Ortdii,  2M9. 9577.) 

Kfsfilnrii  fouuht  from  chariots  like  the  Gauls 
and  Dritons.  [Essbda.]  They  are  frequently  men« 
tioned  in  inscriptionsi  (Orelli,  2566.  2584,  Ac) 

Fisc(ile$  wcrt^  those  under  the  empire,  wlm  were 
trained  and  supported  from  the  fiscus.  ^('apitul. 
Gord.  33.) 

HcpUtmuM  mmt  to  hare  been  thooe  who 
lboi(bt  in  a  conaMe  saH  of  annoor.   (Snet.  CnL 

3i  ;  Martial,  Tiil  74  ;  Orelli,  2566.)  Lipsius  con- 
siders them  to  have  been  the  same  with  the  Sam- 
nilei^  and  that  this  name  was  disused  under  the 
emperors,  and  hoplomachi  substituted  for  it 

/^lumtoret  were  those  who  used  a  noose  to 
catch  their  adversaries.  (Isiod.  zviii.  56.) 

Mmridkm  were  thoac  who  ibnght  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  after  combats  with  wild  beasts  bad 
tjikcn  place  in  the  morning.  These  gladiators  were 
very  slightly  armed.  (Senec  EpiH.  7 ;  JSuct  Claud. 
34  ;  Orelli,  2587.) 

AfirmilloMt  are  said  to  have  been  so  called  from 
their  having  the  image  of  a  fish  (momtjrr,  ftop- 
Hvpot")  on  their  helmets.    ( Festus,  s.  v.  Hetiario.} 

Their  aims  were  like  those  of  the  Gauls,  whence  we 
find  that  thejr  were  also  called  OallL    They  were 

usually  matched  with  the  retiarii  or  Thracinns. 
(Cic  PhiL  iii.  12,  vii.  6  ;  Juv.  viii.  200  ;  Suet 
Col.  32  :  OreUi,  2568, 3680.) 

OrdinarU  was  the  name  apidied  to  all  the  regular 
gladiators,  who  fought  in  {MUIb,  in  the  ordinary 
way.  (Scnec.  Epist.  7  ;  Suet  Att^.  4.5,  Cat.  IG.) 

Pothdatidi  were  such  as  were  demanded  bj 
the  people  from  the  editor,  in  addition  to  thoee  WM 
were  exhibited.  CSi  ihn:.  /.  c.) 

ProvoMtmm  fought  with  the  Somnites  (Cic  pro 
Sent.  64),  bat  we  do  not  knew  anj  thqg  respect- 
big  them  except  their  name.  Ther  are  mentioned 
in  inscriptions.  (Orelli,  2566.)  The  v^o<s«dr«f 
iiR'titioiu'J  liy  .Artemiodoros  (U,  83)  ifpeaii  te  ba 
the  same  as  the  provocator. 

iMMfcairied  only  a  three-pointed  lance,  celled 
trident  oT  fuscir^it  [Fts(  !NA],anda  net  (r**/**),  which 
ihey  endeavoured  to  throw  over  their  adversaries, 
andthan  toatuick  them  with  the  fuscina  while  they 
wereentaagilcd.  The  retiarias  was  dressed  in  a  short 
tonic,  and  wore  notbini;  on  bis  hend.  If  be  mis.<ied 
his  aim  in  tlirowini;  tlie  net,  he  betook  hiiiisrlf  to 
flight,  and  endeavoured  to  .prepare  bis  net  for  a 
second  cast,  while  bis  advenuy  felbwed  bim  roand 
the  arena  in  order  to  kill  him  before  he  could  make 
a  second  attempt.  His  adversary  wjis  iigimliy  a 
sccutor  or  a  mimiillo.  (Juv.  ii.  1 43,  viii  203;  Suet 
CaL  30  s  CUmk  U  ;  Ocelli,  2578.)  In  the  follow- 
bg  waedNl*  tdun  ftom  Winckelroann  (iiromMi. 
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Jmed.  pL  197),  a  combat  is  repreMDted  between  a 
TCtiariaf  md  a  mirraillo :  the  fbtOMT  hM  thrown 
hii  net  over  the  head  of  the  lattor,  and  is  proceed- 
ing to  attack  him  with  the  fuKino.  The  laoiita 
•tands  behind  dia  fetiarius. 

Sawuttta  were  w  called,  becante  thej  were 
armed  in  the  tame  way  a*  that  peoole,  and  were 
particularly  diatini^iiMhi  d  hy  the  obkpg  tmttm. 
(Lir*  ix.  40  }  Cic /wv  Se*L  '6i.) 

AssHftNisi  ne  Mippond  mom  widen  to  bs  m 
called  became  the  sccutor  in  hi«  com>«»t  with  the 
miariiu  pursued  the  latter  when  be  failed  in  se- 
cariny  bin  bjr  bis  Mt  Other  writer*  think  that 
they  were  the  lame  as  the  tuppontitii,  mentioned  hy 
Martial  (v.  24\  who  were  gladiators  substituted  in 
the  pLoce  of  those  who  were  wearied  or  were  killed. 
(Siiet.CU:S0;JaY.Tui.310.)  If  tba  <tU  rMding 
bi  a  letter  of  Cieeroli  (adAU,  m'i  14)  it  eomet, 
Julius  Cai'sar  h:id  no  less  than  500  secutorcs  in  his 
ludut  at  Capua ;  but  it  appears  probable  that  we 
oogbt  to  ICM  aflaior—i  faittadl  af  awtefw. 

Sttppositihi.  Sec  Seen/nrrs. 
Tkraces  or  Tfin-ce^  were  armed  like  the  Thra- 
cint  with  a  round  shield  or  buckler  (Festos,  «.  r. 
TlroMM),  and  a  short  sword  or  dagger  (swo.  Suet 
CaL  33),  which  it  called  faUt  ntpina  by  Jurenal 
(riiL  201 ).  They  were  usually  matched,  as  already 
ttated,  with  the  mirmiUoaei.  The  woodcut  in  the 
lomn,  token  from  Winekafanann  (/.  c),  re 

Bit  a  rarnhat  between  tW  TlmdMliL  A 
litto  itands  behind  each. 
Paintinga  of  gbidiitorial  combali,  at  well  as  of 
the  other  sports  of  the  amphitheatre,  were  favourite 
subjects  with  the  Uoman  artists.  (Plin.  //.  ;V. 
zxxv.  33  ;  Capitol.  Oord.  S  ;  Vopisc  Otrim,  18.) 
Seveiml  itatoet  of  gtadialan  batre  coom  down  to 
nt,  «bl(&  an  bighly  adadnd  at  nvriu  af  aitt  af 
tbtaa  tha  aoal  eakteatad  b  «ha  gladktar  aftba 


Borghese  collection,  now  in  the  Musoinn  of  the 
LouTre,  and  the  dying  gladiator,  as  it  is  called,  to 
the  Capitolina  Mntenm.  Oladiattrial  eambatt  an 
repi  esCTted  n  tbe  bat^«liaft  tn  Aa  tomb  of  Sow- 
nit  at  PoniyK  ii,  and  ilhistrtto  fa  many  partictil.an 
the  brief  account  which  hat  been  given  in  this 
artfda  «f  tha  aaiwal  dattes  of  gladiaton.  Tbcaa 
baa>iaiie&  are  represented  in  the  following  wood- 
cutt  from  Maxois  {Pomp,  L  pi.  32).  The  figurea 
aro  made  of  stucco,  and  appear  to  have  been  wwld- 
ed  separstely,  and  attached  to  the  plaster  fay  pega 
of  bronze  or  iron.  In  various  parts  <^  the  frieie 
are  written  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  the 
?ladiat«rt  baUnged,  and  also  tb«  namet  of  the  gl»> 
diatan  tiiantelTei,  and  the  nomber  of  iiktut  vie* 
tories.  The  first  pair  of  glaxliatnrs  on  the  left  hand 
represents  an  equestrian  combat.  Both  wear 
helmets  with  rizort,  which  aaw  tha  whole  fitet^ 
and  arc  armed  with  spears  and  round  bucklers. 
In  the  second  pair  the  gladiator  on  the  left  has 
been  wounded  ;  he  has  let  (all  his  shield,  and  is 
impkrim  tbo  morey  of  tba  paopla  bf  aiiiqg  liia 
ted  towaidi  tel.  Hia  aiila«Biil  aMda  ha. 
hndhfaawaitfaf  Uw  signal  of  tha  paafltb  tflw 


all  the  other  gladiaton  lepraaented  on  tbo  frioio» 
tbojr  waar  tho  wMtgaadmm  or  abort  aprai  fixod 

above  tho  hips.  The  one  on  the  left  appears  to  be 
a  mirmillo,  and  the  one  on  the  right,  with  an  ob< 
loqg  shield  (scv/unt),  a  Samnito.  The  third  pair 
I  of  a  Thnciaii  and  *  iBinaill<%  tha  ktkr  of 


whom  is  defeatod.  Tbo  fborth  group  oootitta  of 
four  figures  ;  two  an  otaitona  and  two  ntiariL 

Tbo  tecutor  on  his  knee  appears  to  have  been  do> 
fieated  by  the  retiarius  behind  him,  but  as  the 


fuscina  is  not  adapted  for  pndaelflig  certain  death, 
ilor  ii  caUed  inoB  to  do  iu 


Tba 
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GHADUS. 

ivtiaiiui  in  tkc  dUUnoe  u  proboUjr  dtfUned  to 
fifitt  in  his  nvn  with  tlw  Mnriving  laciiliir.  The 
but  gToap  conswu  of  a  Bknitlo  Mid  «  Suwite  ; 

t&«  Litter  is  defeated. 

In  the  iiut  woodcut  two  combats  an  t9fee- 
•ratod.  In  the  fim  a  S.iniiiU<»  h.i*  l>orn  mnquercd 
bj  a  niinnillo  ;  the  fiknu«r  yi  holding'  up  hiS  hand 
to  tk»  peofje  to  implore  merry,  while  the  Utter 
a^pMHOlj  witllM  l»  becooM  hit  ODCiajr^  execu- 
tidocr  bcttr*  nenThif  th*  ttfnid  frooi  the  people  ; 
bat  the  lanista  h<'l<h  kuk.  In  tlw  u'Jicr 
comliat  a  uinailio  if  murtoliy  wouij«it.-d  by  a 
Samniie. 

Ii  w  ill  l  **  o^^rn'i-d  l!uU  tln^  riii'ht  arni  of  evi-ry 
hgure  ill  }jrute«.u.'d  hy  unuaur,  witich  tiic  ieit  do<*j» 
Mt  lequire  on  account  of  the  shield.  [BmiAEU ; 
Vknatiu.]    (Lipsius,  ^itemo/Mi.) 

GLADIUS  i^MK  poH.  ^Ar^ww\  a 

«»iirii  ur  ulaivf,  hy  tin-  Laliii  jnH-t*  i-nlled  eusis. 
The  aacieut  sword  had  gcoczally  a  sUaight  two- 
< Wm,  H««.  A  X.  ntber 

!.r>>.i.!,  .HhI  n'-.ir!y  .-f  (.^jiia!  \\  i<hh  fmin  hill  point. 
UUdutom,  bowerer,  used  a  swuxd  wbich  was 
cttfvad  likcascioiitw.  (Marirtte,  T^mwiZ,  iNo.  &2.) 
In  times  of  the  nmiott^t  antiquity  swords  were 
made  of  bronze,  but  aftrrwards  of  iron.  (Eurip. 
/'Aorx.  67,  520,  USfl  ;  Virje.  Arm.  iv.  579,  ri.  260, 
xiL  TiM  Qrecka  and  Aonans  wore  them 

oo  the  nd«  ApallUi.  Qim.  2),  so  as  to 
i\r,\^  tlii'iu  i.ut  i/f  liK'  1  fv»//(rji.f,  »coA«o'v)  liy 

nassii^  the  ri^ht  hand  in  front  oi  the  bodr  to  tak« 
ImM  4^  tbe  hilt  with  the  thumb  next  to  the  blade. 
Ilcnco  Aeschylus  distinguishes  th.-  :inny  nf  X'^rr.  s 
by  the  d<  DomjuaUoa  of  fia.xeupf»^ptiv  lOyai  (/'«rt. 
56),  »UaAmg  lo  tl|0  abviotu  dilference  in  their  ap- 
peaimace  ia  wiMfiipiinw  «C  tfca  ata  of  tha  Aa«AC«g 
instead  ol  tlie  aw«M. 

The  early  Gitcks  \im-(\  a  very  short  s»ord. 
iphiorstcSy  who  made  vonoos  improvements  in 
anuMir  about  400  &  e,  dsttbled  its  Irnii^b  (Diod. 
XV.  44),  so  tli.it  tin  irnn  swnrd,  foiim!  in  a  toml) 
at  Athrti&,  -Mid  reprcsent«-d  by  LKHiwcll  {  J'uur^  u 
p.  44.3),  was  two  feet  fire  incht's  long,  including 
the  liaiidle,  which  was  also  of  inm.  The  Roman 
strnrd,  as  was  the  case  also  with  their  other 
offensive  weapons,  was  hirger,  heavier,  and  mure 
formidable  than  Uu»  Gi^ek.  (Fkiras,  ii.  7.)  lu 
length  gnve  oeeaaiofi  la  tb«  j«k«  «f  Leatidtis  upon 

his  8f»ri  It;  law,   wliu  of    very   low  statUFT'. 

Who  tied  uiy  swn-tn-law  to  bis  sword  ?"  (Ma- 
cn>b.  Saiurn.  ii.)  To  thb  Roaian  sword  the 
Gn*vki  apjilifd  thf  term  oiriBi)  (Arriati.  Tut.  >, 
which  was  thi;  muue  of  a  piece  of  wood  ot  the  &a.j)u 
form  used  in  weaving  [Tkla].  The  British  glaive 
was  st«U  laistr  tbaa  (ba  Raman.  (Ta&  Agnc  36.) 
7a  a  mMnuiMBt  bund  in  l^ondoii,  and  pnssfnd 

at  rVvfu'd,  tlii'  ji'alM;  iM  r(  ('r«'>'-iii.'<l  iM.'twi'i-ii  tlirer 
and  four  feet  long.  (Muotisufon,  Hitj/jiiem,  iv. 
PL  16.) 

Thi'  pnncipal  omnmrnt  nf  the  swwd  WM  be- 
stowed upon  Uie  biiL    [CAi  LLt'M.] 

(HadtHt  was  sometimes  used  in  a  wide  sense,  so 
as  to  include  Pvoiu.    (A.  Gell.  tx.  19.)   ^J.  Y.J 

OLANDES.  [Ki;nda.J 

G  X " )  .M  D  X  (TrtiMff).  [BomOLMIVM.] 

GUMPUI.  [Vu-J 

OOROYRA  (7«ry«pa>.  [Caati  K  | 

GKADUS  OTjiia),  ,1  »y,;/.  an  a  int-a^ire  of  icnjrth, 
was  half  a  paoi  {jmimum)  and  contained  2^  fccL, 
Greek  and  Ranaui  ntpretivaljrt  and  thfreturc  the 
Qicek  fimM  WW  ladMr  iMn,  aiid  tiia  RaoMa 


GRAMMATEUS.  &77 

gradut  imtiicr  lesi^  tban  2^  iiMt  Englisk  (S««  iba 
TaUcs.)  (P.iL] 

GUADl'S  COflN ATIONIS.  [Coonah-I 
(^U.\L^."USTA^i^<,  a  place  in  the  iioninn 
forum,  on  the  HKht  of  the  Coniittum,  was  so  called 
because  the  Grt^k  ambassad<tr<',  ;ni<i  |»'rliu|is  also 
deputies  from  other  foreign  or  ali^d  »utes,  wers 
allowed  to  stand  there  to  hear  the  delwteiw  Tba 
Graaeosiaais  wa«»  as  J^icbttbr  remariuH  lika  privi- 
leged aaats  in  tb*  ball  «f  •  |«Hi«nientaf7  aiswi 
bly.  The  ,v/<i,'m./j.  1  .\funt\  ij'.iiiutit^  of  which  I'iiiir 
sp«aks  (//.  A',  xvt.  44.  s.  tib)^  nppuax  to  Lave  bven 
places  allotusd  t»  mniripals  for  tb*  mum  purpose. 
\\  tii-ii  tLc  sun  wn§  s.-i-ii  fr.m  xh>'  ''tiria  r.iiT.'ri;^ 

uUl   Ltrl^icU    the    ItueUu  Mil   liiv  ljmt?«;«>a(«i»li,  tt 

was  mid-day  ;  and  an  accensus  of  the  consul  an- 
no— Bsd  the  time  with  a  clear  loud  voire.  ( I'lin. 
ff.  M  wil  60,  xxxiil  1.  a  6  j  tic  oii  g.  />.  iu  I ; 
\'arr.  /..  / .  v.  155,  ed.  MQII«  |  Niababr,  Mul  ^ 
HumtM^  ToL  it.  ools  11&> 
ORAMMATEU8  <7mw*^>,  a  deric  or 

srriVv.  .■\rnoiii;  the  t;n  at  iitiriiln-r  .if  ^^ri^^^  .■ni- 
ployt'd  by  the  magistrates  uiid  guvemnients  of 
AtbsM^  tbera  warn  tbiae  of  a  higher  rank,  who 
were  real  sute-officers.  (Suidas,  ».  r.)  Tlieir 
functions  are  described  by  I'ullux  (viiL  1/8 ).  Uiie 
of  them  was  appointed  by  lot,  by  the  senate,  to  servo 
the  time  of  the  admintstattion  of  cacb  pr^'tany, 
though  he  always  belonged  to  adtflciMtt  (>rytnny 
tri>;ii  tliat  >vlii(  ii  w;w  iii  ]M«i-r.  lie  tfit-rrli.r'» 
calU-d  ')r^a^t^T(wf  iraTCl  Vfvmniw,  (iVmosth. 
e.  Timoerat.  p.  720.)  HispRmnoo  Was  to  keep  the 
puVilic  ri  <  'tni*,  and  the  dccrc<"S  of  the  pfop'r  \^  hich 
wer«;  nun  it-  •lunnnf  the  time  of  his  office,  and  to  de> 
liver  to  th  -  tin  >itiothctae  the  decraas  of  tbs ssoala. 
(I><>ma«th.  I.  e.)  I^etaostbanas  is  aMtb«r  pasnfs 
I'oU.  Ijr,j.  p.  3!il)  State*  that  tbe  public  dnm- 

ti;^,  i  ll  \s<  r.'  ilt  funiiod  in  the  Metromi,  were 
in  the  keeping  uf  a  public  slavo  ;  wbencs  we  atost 
suppose  with  Sebteiaan  (d»  Gmit.  p.  80*1,  Itaial.) 
lliat  till*  liiTvnr.t,  wlmst- iiffli c  w.h  j.r(>1).iM\  fir  lifi', 
vviu  under  the  ypofifiaTtyi^  mid  hm  au>isLAnU 
Previous  to  the  afiAoDship  of  Eucloides,  the  name 
of  this  scribe  was  attached  to  the  beginning  of 
every  decree  of  the  people  (Schumann,  p.  132,  Ac; 
compAn;  BoirLs)  ;  ami  (In-  natne  of  the  yfumftartvt 
who  officiated  during  the  admiuistiatian  of  tbe 
first  prytaay  in  a  yaar  was,  like  that  of  the  aichoD 
e|ri  iirmas,  osed  to  desi'gnatc  the  yrar. 

l  iie  second  ypa^iftar^vt  was  cl»-cted  by  the 
senate,  by  x^'P^tov/o,  ami  wa*  entrusted  with 
ill'-  i  u<;ody  of  the  laws  roiv  viftovt,  Pollux, 
/.  c,  ;  Demosth.  c.  Tim<jct\U.  p.  713  ;  </e  Coron.  p. 
23ti).  liis  usual  name  was7]fM/i>aiT«vf  r^t  ^ovK^s^ 
bat  io  iasoiptkms  be  is  also  called  YpcwMtft^t  t«v 
/Mmitw  (BOckb,  ML  Beam.  |k  lU,  2d  edit.). 
Further  paftiottlaiB  rwMWnim  hit  ofiea  art  not 
known. 

A  third  yprnttinKtvit  was  called  "yp^^i^iare^  rq? 

/SuuAqs  Ktu  tou  hiiiutu,  lie  was  apputnU'd  hy  the 
pct>ple,  by  x*^^^^  B"d  the  prtJiciptd  part  of 
his  office  was  to  rrad  any  Inn's  or  doeomcnts  which 
were  required  to  be  road  in  the  assembly  or  in  the 
senate.  (Pollux,  /.  e. ;  Demo«th.  <U  FaU.  Lig. 
419  ;  9.  Uftm.  ^  485  ;  6uidas,  s.  *.) 

A  class  ef  scnbes,  inferior  to  these,  were  tboae 
persons  who  wm*  nppointed  tb-rks  to  th,  s.-v«-nil 
civil  or  military  nfiiccrs  of  the  state,  or  who  wrvLd 
any  of  the  three  7p<Vt;nrr«7v  mentioned  ab<ivc  as 
WMiar-ckrits  (tm^jwwiOTtts,  Damoath.  4»  FaU, 
r  f 
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G  RAPHE. 


/>7.  p.  41!)  ;  di  Curnt.  pi.  314  ;  Alltiphon^  de  | 
{'/.orrtif.  )i  7  '2;  Lysiaa,  c.  Nieomach.  p.  ] 
Theee  porsoiia  were  either  public  slares  or  citizeux 
of  the  lower  ordtn,  M  appears  from  the  manner  in 
which  DemoBthmrs  speaks  nf  thcin,  and  wcr<'  not 
allowed  to  hold  tht-ir  office  for  two  succeeding 
years.  (Lysios,  e.  Nicomaek.  p.  864,  according 
to  the  inteipreution  «f  thie  pMMge  faj  BUckh, 
PM,  Bern,  p.  188,  note  168.) 

Different  from  theae  common  clerks  were  the 
irr(7pa^<(r,checking-clerlu  or  oounter-»crit»e«,  who 
anut  likewiae  be  divided  into  two  ckiMe«,  a  lower 
and  a  higher  ono.  The  frtnnrr  cnnii)ri!i<»d  tho^ 
who  accompanied  the  genorala  and  aishitrs  of  iho 
anniea  (Demoath.  dtChtnom.^.  101),  who  kept 
the  control  of  the  ezpeDditure  of  the  laered  money, 
kc  (Bifckh,  PM.  Eeim.  p.  187).  The  higher  daw 
of  iamypatptls,  i  ii  t;i  i  ihi-r  hand,  wi-rc  |iiiMic 
officers.  Their  luunhcr  w.us,  actorUiug  tn  Flarpo- 
cnition  («.  r.),  only  two,  the  ^m-iypen^fhs  t^j 
8ioudi<r(wt,  and  the  ^mtypaip*v%  rri%  jSouXn*.  The 
office  of  the  former  waa  to  control  the  expenditure 
of  the  public  trca-iiirv  {8to/<n><ri»)  ;  the  latter  was 
alw»y«  prcaeot  at  the  meetingt  of  the  lenate,  and 
teeoroed  the  aeeemnft  of  monfy  which  w«a  paid 
into  the  senate.  (Cninfarp  Pollux,  viii.  f>8  ;  Suidaa, 
«.  r.)  He  had  also  to  kv  the  accounts  of  the 
palilic  revenue  before  the  people  in  eveir  prytany, 
•0  that  he  was  a  check  upon  the  iiroSorrat.  He 
WM  tt  first  elected  by  the  people  by  x^porofta, 
but  was  afterwards  ap|K)inted  by  lot*  (Aetehin.  c. 
Ctmph.  p.  417  i  Pollux,  L  e.) 

The  greet  wuDher  ef  cleilu  and  eoenter-deriu 
at  Athens  wat  a  iie<'essarv  consiquencc  (if  the  in- 
stitution of  tlie  tvOiiVTiy  which  o>iild  not  othcrwiio 
have  been  carried  into  effect.  (See  Schumann,  de 
Omit.  p.  302,  &C.  ;  Bdckh,  /.  e.  ;  Hermann, 
Potit.  Antiq.  §  127.  n.  17  and  18.)        [L  S.] 

ORAMMATOPHYLACIUM.  (Tabola- 

ORAPHE  (Tye^j^),  hi  lit  oieet  genend  accept- 
ation, comprehends  all  8tatc  trials  and  criminal 

f»ro«ecutions  whatever  in  the  Attic  Courts  ;  l)ut  in 
ts  more  limited  seiue,  those  only  which  were  not 
distingtiifthed  aa  the  lii^im^  ^rfytKla 
hy  a  special  mine  and  %  peealiar  eondnet  of  the 
pr(x-i>(liiii;!ii.  The  jirincijvil  characteristic  dififer- 
eocca  between  public  and  private  actiona  are  enu- 
merated  under  D}K«»  and  the  peculiar  ftnnt  ef 
public  prosectitiuns,  stich  aa  those  above  men- 
tioned, Hre  scpanitely  noticed.  Of  these  forms, 
together  with  that  of  the  Grtmh^  propeilj  to 
called,  it  ficqaently  happened  that  two  or  more 
were  applieahle  to  the  lame  CBua  ef  aetien  ;  and 
the  disi  retion  of  the  jiroxecutor  in  selecting  the 
most  preferable  of  his  arailable  rented iea  waa  at- 
tended hyieaalts  of  great  hnpafftenea  te  hfamelf 
and  the  arcnAed.  If  the  prosecutor's  speech 
(KaTrtyopla\  and  the  evidence  adduced  by  him, 
were  insufficient  to  establish  the  aggravated  cha- 
taeter  of  the  wrong  in  queetien,  aa  indicated  by 
the  fbriR  of  action  he  had  ehoeeo,  hit  ill-judged 
ri^'our  mi^jlit  lie  alleged  in  mitigation  of  the  punisli- 
ineut  by  the  defendant  in  his  reply  (i.wokoyi»)i  or 
Upon  the  aaw  nment  of  the  penalty  after  judgment 
given  ;  and  if  the  case  were  one  of  tliosc  in  w  liich 
the  dicasts  had  ua  power  of  assessing  (ari/ijjTos 
ypmf^),  it  might  cause  *  total  failure  of  justice, 
and  even  render  the  proeecator  liable  to  a  fine  or 
other  puniahnent.  (Den.  «,  Atidm,  p.  601,  c. 
MM.  p.  5S3.) 


The  eoorta  helhre  whidi  piAiHe  cmum  ««M  be 

tried  -v,  I.  V(  rv  various;  and,  besides  the  ordinary 
Heliostic  Utdies  uuder  th«  control  of  the  nine 
archons  or  the  generals  or  logistae,  the  council  and 
even  tlu-  assembly  of  the  people  occasionally  be- 
came judicial  bodies  for  that  purpoee,aa  in  the  case 
of  certain  Docimasiae  and  Eisangeliac.  (Meier, 
AtL  Pne.  pp.  205.  268.)  The  proper  oout  m 
which  to  bring  a  partiedBr  aethm  waa  for  the  laoet 
[«>rl  determined  by  the  subject  matter  of  th,  a. - 
ciisation.  In  the  trial  of  state  otlenccs  it  was  la 
general  requisite  that  the  ostermible  piueetalW 
should  be  an  .Athenian  citizen  in  the  full  posaes- 
sion  of  his  franchise  ;  but  on  some  particular  occa- 
sions (Thuc  vi.  28  ;  Lys.  pro  CalL  p.  186)  even 
•kvea  and  leeident  aUene  wm  iaviied  to  ONBe 
ferward  and  lay  fatftnaatieea.  In  ladi  eaaea,  and 
in  Kome  Riaangeliae  and  other  f]V^cia1  proceedings, 
the  prosecution  and  conduct  nf  the  cause  in  court 
waa  carried  en  bjr  adriK-ateH  retained  by  the  alBlt 
{^w4rtopoi)  for  the  occasion  ;  but  with  the  excep- 
tion of  these  temporary  appointments,  the  protec- 
tion of  purely  state  interesM  iMma  ta  have  been 
left  to  ToluDtew  aecoaen. 

In  criminal  eaaeea  the  pweteatinn  waa  con* 
ducted  by  the  ir^wt  in  hcViilf  f  the  aggrieved 
WQoiaii,  minor,  or  ilaTe  ;  bu  vpoarAn^i  probably 
gave  Mme  aMtelaaea  to  tha  resident  alien  in  the 
commencement  of  proceedings,  though  the  aocnsa- 
tion  was  in  the  name  of  the  person  aiTgriered,  who 
also  made  his  appearance  at  the  tri;d  without  the 
intervention  of  the  patron  (Meier,  AtL  Proc 
p.  691)  ;  uid  a  complete  foreigner  weald  upon 
this  octasion  require  the  same  or  a  still  further 
protection  from  the  proxenus  of  his  counlry 
With  the  exception  of  cases  in  whidi  tha  Apngnge, 
Ephegeiia  Endeixis,  or  Eisangelia  were  adopted, 
in  the  three  first  of  which  an  arrest  actually  did 
aiul  in  the  la*t  miyht  take  place,  and  accu*ati'in« 
at  the  Eutbjnae  and  Docimasiae,  when  the  accused 
wae  or  waa  mppoeed  by  the  kw  to  be  preaent,  a 
public  action  against  a  citizen  coram  -  '  like  an 
ordinary  law-auit,  with  a  summons  to  apjtcar  be- 
fore the  proper  magistrate  on  a  fixed  day.  (Plato, 
EuthyjA,  iuit)  The  anncrisis  then  followed 
[Anacrisis]  ;  but  the  bill  of  accusation  was 
called  a  ypaipi),  or  (piat^,  as  the  cane  miijht  Vie,  and 
not  an  fyaXi}^  or  X^ts,  as  in  private  actions ; 
neither  eoold  a  pnblie  pmeecutioo  be  rafaned  to 
an  arbitrator  [Diaetetak],  and  if  5l  were  com- 
promised, would  in  many  ra.iea  render  the  accuser 
liable  to  an  action  KaBv^ier^mt^  if  not  ipso  facto  lo 
a  fine  of  a  thousand  drachmae.  (Meier,  AtL  Proe. 
p.  The  same  sum  waa  also  forf^ted  when 

the  prosecutor  failed  to  olttain  the  voices  of  a  fittli 
of  the  dicasts  in  all  cases  except  those  brought 
before  the  arehen  Ant  had  referenee  to  injoiy 
(KCLKucrn)  done  to  women  or  nrjjhans  ;  and  besides 
this  penalty,  a  modified  disfranchisement,  as,  tor 
instance,  an  incapad^  ta  bring  a  aimilar  aecoaa* 
tion,  waa  incaired  apoa  aevand  aecaiiana.  Upon 
the  conTietion  of  the  aemeed,  if  ^  lentence  were 
di-ath,  the  jin-bidini;  tnaifistrate  of  tlie  court  di-li- 
ven^d  the  prisoner,  who  remained  in  the  custody 
of  the  Sc^thae  dorinf  the  trial,  to  the  Eleven, 
whose  business  it  was  to  execute  judgment  upon 
biai.  If  the  punishment  were  confiscation  of  pro- 
perty, the  demnrchs  made  an  inventory  of  tha 
effects  of  the  criminal,  whidi  waa  lead  in  the  a>- 
aejnblv  of  the  people,  and  ddivaad  to  the  poletae, 
that  they  might  m^  a  mla  «f  tha  food%  and  |aj 
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isdkapneeeda  tot^pofalietniMij.  (Hitka<,AU. 
iW.  p.  740,  Ac)  [J.aii.J 

CHAJMIIA  IlIT'Nf.    fSriu  s/) 
OKAPHlJi.    IPicTuaA,  No.  VLJ 
ORAPHIUM.  [Smoa.) 
a  R  Kr.o  UIATIUS  CODBX.  {Cowmx  Qmrn- 

(JRIPIIUS  (tp'^V  [AnnuMA.] 
GROIiA.    £ AaatMBMsoaM ;  CAtnu, 

OROSPHOS  (ypiffes).    [Hast a.] 
OUBERNA'CULUIL  [Navu.J 
OUSTATIO.  [OoBirA,|k307,a.] 
fJI'TTUS,  a  TpMcl,  with  a  narrow  month  or 
neck,  from  which  the  liquid  was  poorad  in  dn>pa : 
henee  ita  mmm  **  Qai  viaoi  ihh—t  nt  minuutim 
fondfmit,  a  gutu*  f/vf/iiM  appellarunt'*    (Varr.  L. 

V.  rj4,  <k1.  MuUlt.)  It  waa  nppctally  u»cd  in 
i«crinir«  (Plin.  H.  N.  xri.  3«.  t.  73),  and  hence 
w  find  it  MfimBHid  oa  the  Robmui  coim  struck 
hf  peiMM  who  b«M  WKf  9lt  the  priestly  offices  ; 
as,  for  inilance,  in  the  aiin<  xrd  coin  of  I*  Plaiicm, 
Um  oootemparary  of  AugusttUi  where  it  appeurs, 
'  I  diSMiil  IbfM,  both  m  tlM  abvene  and 
Tlw  iBttw  «M  alM  wad  for  kMplag 


the  oil,  with  which  p<^r«nni  wnrc  .in.^iiitcfl  in  th*- 
baths.  (Jiiv.  111.  Jfjli,  XI.  IJii.)  A  guttus  ot  Uiu 
kind  is  fi^nired  on  p.  192. 
GYMNASIARCIIKS.  [OvMicAnim.] 
GYMNA'SIU.M  (  TVM^Mr).  The  whole  eda- 
cation  of  a  Greek  youth  was  ilividfd  into  three 
pam :  uiawr,  anuici  and  gvmuastics  (Y^df^ioro, 
fiMVuHfc,  and  T^pMWTMri,  Plato,  Tim;;,  p.  1 22  ; 
PIuL  <ir  Aud:t.  r.  I  7  ;  Clitoph.  p.  497),  to  which 
Aristuile  (df  lieyuJ^.  TiiL  3)  addf  a  fourth,  the 
art  of  drawing  or  painting;.  OyMMHtka,  bowerer, 
wm  thought  hy  the  aoctenta  a  matter  of  such  im- 
jmtance,  that  this  part  of  education  alone  occupied 
as  much  time  and  attention  as  all  the  others  put 
together ;  and  while  the  latter  nfccMariljr  oeaiied 
at  a  eeftain  period  of  life,  ffrronoitiei  eantnmed  to 
be  cullivati'd  hy  pcr»<'ri*  ot  all  ivj^f*.,  though  thow 
of  an  ad>'anced  age  natumlly  took  lighter  and  less 
fitigaing  exercises  than  boys  and  yonths.  (Xen. 
Sympos.  i.  7  ;  I.nriari,  f^jt/Ji.  !>.)  The  ancients, 
and  more  e*fx  i  laliy  the  Gm-ks,  seem  to  hare  lic«  n 
thoroughly  convinced  that  the  mind  could  not  pos- 
•iblj  be  in  a  healthv  itat%  imlw  tbe  was 
lOtewiae  in  perfeet  nealtb,  aad  no  nwane  were 
thought,  either  by  jihilo^i.jili.  n',  c,r  i>liVfi(  inn*,  to  I., 
more  conducive  to  toeaerre  or  restore  bodily  health 
than  well-ieftakted  cieniee.  Tbe  word  gyimiee 
tics  is  derived  from  'fl>^ly<U  (naki  d"t,  because  thi- 
who  performed  their  extrcises  in  public  or 
gjana^ia  were  either  entirely  naked,  or 
aMreiy  eorered  by  the  short  x"^'  the  aatbo- 
ritiM  inWachtmuth, //r/Zas.  Afterik.  toI.  il  p.  354. 
2d  edit.,  and  Becker,  CAan'iJef,  vol.  i.  p.  31 G.) 
The  gieat  partialitj  of  tbe  Greeks  for  gymnastic 
'  iqw  Bwdwtiya  of  iniabo  gned;  tbey 
thobodf  timi  bealtby  aad  b«aitti&l  deva- 
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lopment  by  which  tbe  Greeks  excelled  all  other 
natiiHia,  and  which  at  the  same  time  imiturted  to 
thrir  niindi  that  (wwer  and  dastii  ity  wiiich  will 
ever  be  admired  ia  all  tbeir  pndactiaDs.  (Lodaa, 
de  Of  laarf.  IB.)  TW  flMlte  ait  bi  iMftlrBkr 
must  have  found  its  first  and  chief  nourishincnt  in 
the  gymnastic  and  athletic  perfomuuices,  and  it 
may  be  Jaa^jr  observed  that  the  Greeks  would 
never  bave  attained  tlu  ir  |)n-«  ji)inrnce  in  sculpture 
had  not  their  gymnastic  and  athletic  ex  hi  hit  ions 
made  the  artists  fiuailiar  with  the  l>enutitiii  torme 
of  the  hamaa  bodgr  and  iu  rarioos  attitndes.  Re> 
specting  the  adtaMages  of  (rrmnastics  in  a  medial 

[toint  of  view,  some  remarks  an-  made  at  the  end 
of  this  article.  But  we  must  at  tbe  same  time 
confees,  that  at  a  later  period  of  Ontk  bietory 
whf  n  the  gymnasia  had  Income  place"  of  report  for 
idle  loungers,  their  evil  eiT«<cts  were  no  Icm  strik- 
ing. Tbe  cbief  objects  for  which  they  had  origi- 
nally been  institat«Kl  were  giadnally  lost  sight  of, 
and  instead  of  being  pUees  of  education  and  train- 
in  they  l>erame  mere  places  of  amusement  ;  and 
amoM  other  injnrioiio  practices  to  which  tber  gavo 
rise,  uie  ffrmaaria  wtw  dwrged,  even  by  tne  an* 

rients  thf!Ti«r'vp^,  with  having  pn>dtui  d  and  fos- 
tered that  most  odious  vice  of  tbe  Greeks,  the 
watitpaurrla.  (Pint  QmmL  Rium,  40.  vol.  iL 
p.  122.  ed.  Wvttenh.;  comftn MkM.  4$  JbfM. 
tiii.  4  ;  I'lut.  I'htiop.  3.) 

Gynmastics,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word, 
comprehended  also  the  agonistic  aad  atbietk  aiti 
(^ywriffTW^  and  MXirrur4>,  that  b,  tbe  art  of  tbose 

who  contended  for  the  finzes  at  the  great  public 
games  in  Greece,  and  of  tbose  who  made  gj  iunas- 
tie  perfenaaaeea  their  profesnon  f  AraiaTAB  nd 

AcovotuktakI.  Doth  ori::'iiated  it)  thi-  gymna- 
sia, m  Us  I.ir  ii»  the  alhletae,  jl*  as  ihc  .-tgnnis- 
taa  weiv  origtnally  trained  in  t  .  n.  Theathletae, 
however,  afterwards  formed  a  duiinct  daas  of  per- 
sons unconnected  with  tbe  gymnasia  ;  while  the 

gyiiiniL^ia,  at  tl.e  time  when  tliey  li.id  ili  iieiirrated, 

were  iu  reality  little  more  than  agonistic  schools, 
attended  bjr  mmbm  of  spectalon.   On  certain 

iK-nt.Htotis  the  nii'St  di»tiiigiii»hed  pupiU  of  the  gvin- 
nasia  were  selected  for  the  exhibition  of  public 
contaali  [LAMrAoarMoau],  ao  that  on  the  whole 
there  was  always  a  closer  connection  between  the 
frymnastic  and  agonistic  than  between  tbe  gv'm- 
nastic  and  athh  iK  art-i.  In  a  narrower  sense,  how- 
ever, tbe  gymnasia  bad,  with  very  ftw  exoeptiona, 
nothing  tn  do  with  tbe  public  contetta,  and  were 
(dace*  of  rxercise  for  the  purjKJsc  of  strengthening 
iuid  improving  the  body,  or  in  other  word*,  places 
for  physical  education  and  troining  ;  and  it  is 
chiefly  in  thig  point  of  viaw  that  WO  shall  eooaidcr 
them  in  this  article. 

Gymnaatie  exercises  among  the  Greeks  seem  to 
have  been  aa  eld  aa  tbe  Greek  nation  itself^  aa 
may  be  faferred  fftm  the  Ibet  that  gymnastic  eon- 
ie>t-  are  mentioned  in  many  of  the  earlii-st  legends 
of  Grecian  story  ;  but  they  were,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, of  a  rade  and  mostly  of  a  waiHke  character. 
Tl  ey  w.  rr"  generally  held  in  the  ojwn  nir.  and  in 
plaiiij  111  .ir  a  river,  which  atfurded  an  o|/purtuiiity 
tor  swimming  and  bathing.  The  AttM  legends 
indeed  referred  tbe  regulation  of  gymnastics  to 
Thesens  (Pans.  L  39. 1 3),  bet  aceording  to  Galen 
it  s»M'ni9  to  liave  ])ern  about  the  time  of  Ch'isthencs 
that  gymnastics  were  reduced  to  a  regtilar  and  com- 
plete sysMB.  Cheat  pragran,  hawrar,  mmn  hnva 
«i  «djas  the  tioMof  flalooiaa  I 
r  p  2 
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irom  wme  of  his  laws  which  are  mentioned  Wtv. 
It  wu  aboot  the  Mine  period  that  the  Oreek  town* 

1m  vnn  to  Imilii  thi'ir  ri-j.'ii^ir  L'V!)in:i-.ia  a<  |i!acei  of 
cxirtisc*  fur  the  young,  wuii  Uilbs,  and  other  con- 
Teniencet  for  philoM^ten  and  all  persons  who 
■oasht  inteUectual  ammwnenta.  Tliera  ww  |iid» 
bably  no  Greek  town  of  any  importanee  which  did 
Hot  jM)*»i'M  its  uyniiia-ium.  In  niaiiy  pl:u'i-«,  tuch 
as  Epbesusi  Uierspulia,  and  Alexandria  in  Troas, 
tba  KBMtns  of  iIm  andettt  gjmnam  hmn  baen 
diarnvcD'd  in  modem  tinios.  Athi-ii^  .ninne  po^ 
sessvti  three  great  fjrmnasia,  the  Lyceum  (Ai/xfMr), 
Cynoiaiyes  ( Kvy6<rapyyit),tLai  die  Acadeniia  ('Axa- 
9^fda) ;  to  which,  in  later  times,  teTeral  smaller  ones 
were  added.  All  places  of  this  kind  were,  on 
the  whole,  built  on  the  same  plan,  thoUL'h,  from 
the  reauuna,  as  well  as  from  the  descriptimis  still 
exttuiti  we  most  infer  that  there  were  many  dif- 
fcraiOes  in  th<  ir  detiil.  The  most  conipl<  t«^  de- 
acriplioQ  of  a  gymnasium  which  we  pos.M>fts,  is  that 
given  Vjr  Vitniviu*  (r.  ll\  which,  howerer,  is 
very  ob.onire,  and  at  the  same  time  defective,  in  ns 
far  lu  nioiiy  parts  which  seem  to  have  been  essen- 
tia] to  a  gyBMntoi,  MM  not  mentioned  in  it. 
Anwnig  the  mUMiaaa  piaw  which  have  been  drawn, 
aecordlnjr  to  the  desorpCioii  of  Vitmrhn,  that  of 

W.  Neu  toii,  in  his  translation  of  Vitruviun,  vol.  i. 
fifbd'if  deserves  the  preference.  The  following 
woodcnt  is  a  copy  of  it,  with  a  few  altevatioiis. 


The  peristylia  (D)  in  a  eymnasium,  which  Vi- 
truvius  incorrectly  calls  [Kiiaesttni,  nrc  phiced  in  the 
fonn  of  a  square  or  oblong,  and  have  two  stadia 
(1200  feet)  in  circumference.  They  consist  of  four 
porticoes.  In  three  of  them  (ABC)  spacious  exe- 
drae  with  seati  were  erected,  in  which  philoso- 
nhen,  ihetflrieia«^  and  othen,  who  delighted  in 
tntelleetnal  eenfersadon  mi|rht  aaeemble.  A  feorth 

jMirtico  (E),  towarils  tin-  s  uith,  was  double,  so  that 
the  interior  walk  was  ni<t  exposed  to  bud  weather. 
The  doable  portieo  contained  the  following  apart- 
ments:—  The  EphelK>um  (F),  a  sjncioiiH  hail  witti 
scats,  in  the  middle,  and  by  one-third  iungcr 
than  broad.  0&  tiia  right  is  the  CocjosBn  (G), 
.perhaf*  tha  mm  neai  i^ieh  in  other  caaea  was 
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called  Apodrterium  ;  then  came  the  Conisteriam(H) 
adjoining  ;  and  next  to  the  Conistenum,  in  the  re- 
turns of  the  portico,  is  the  c»ld  Knth,  Koirrpor  (I  k 
On  the  left  of  the  Ephcbeum  is  the  Klaeuthcsium, 
where  persons  were  anointed  by  the  aliptae  (K). 
Adjoining  the  Elaeothesinm  is  the  Frigidariom 
(L),  the  object  of  which  is  wiknown.  From  thenc* 
is  the  entrance  to  tlie  I'mjuiiiffum  (M),  on  thi-  r>  - 
turns  of  the  portico  ;  near  which,  but  more  inward, 
behind  the  plaee  of  the  frigidaifuai,  is  the  vaalted 
sudatory  (N),  in  length  twice  its  l  ri  ni!t!i.  whirli 
has  on  the  returns  the  Laconictun  (O;  on  one  sid>', 
and  op[)o»ite  the  Laconican,  the  hot-bath  (P). 
On  the  outside  three  porticoes  are  built ;  one  (Q\ 
in  passing  out  from  the  peristyle,  and,  on  the  right 
.and  left,  the  two  stadial  porticoes  ( R  S),  of  whit  li. 
the  one  (S)  that  feces  the  north,  is  made  double 
and  of  gieat  breadth,  the  ether  (R)  is  single,  and 
so  designed  that  in  the  ]>arts  which  encircle  the 
walls,  and  which  adjoin  to  the  columns,  there  may 
be  nuufins  for  paths,  not  less  than  ten  feet ;  and 
the  middle  is  so  excavated,  that  there  may  be  two 
sti  pi,  n  f.vit  and  a  half  in  de!»cent,  to  1:0  from  the 
ni,';  !!  t  I  the  plane  (H),  which  plane  shookl  ttot 
be  le»a  in  breadth  than  12  feet;  by  this  means 
those  who  walk  about  the  margins  in  their  apparel 
will  not  be  annoyed  bjr  those  who  are  eicrLi-inj 
themselTca.  This  portioo  is  called  by  the  Ureeks 
Iwerdr,  becanse  m  the  winter  season  the  athlctae 

exi-n  isrd  themselves  in  those  coV'Ti  <.\  .'•ta.lia.  The 
Iv(tt6%  had  jjroves  or  plantations  betwwn  the  two 
|)orticoea,  and  walks  between  the  trees,  with  seats 
of  signine  work.  Adjoining  to  the  (v<rr6s  (R)  and 
double  portico  (3),  are  the  uncovered  walks  (U), 
which  in  Greek  an^  called  irapaipofiltts,  to  which 
the  athletaOt  W  ^  weather,  go  from  the  winter^ 
xystus,  to  ezerrise.  Beyond  the  S3rstiit  is  the 
stadium  (W),  so  lar;;e  that  a  nmltltude  of  people 
may  have  suihcient  room  to  behold  the  contests  of 
the  athletae. 

It  is  pcnor.illy  holtoved  that  Vitnivins  in  this 
description  of  his  ^yninaaium  took  that  of  Naples 
as  his  model  ;  but  two  important  parts  <^  other 
Greek  gymnasia,  the  apodyteriinn  and  the  ■phaerii* 
terium,  are  not  mentioned  by  him.  The  Oredts 
bestowed  great  care  njion  the  outward  and  inward 
splendour  of  their  symnasia,  and  adorned  them 
with  the  Btatoee  or  gods,  beroes,  victon  in  the 

public  pntnrs,  and  of  r  ininent  ni(>n  of  every  dMI. 
Hermes  was  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  gymnasia, 
and  hia  atatoa  waa  eanaaqneatly  Men  in  moat  of 

tliem. 

The  earliest  regohitions  which  we  peesess  con- 
cerning the  gymn.-Mia  are  contained  in  the  laws  of 
Solon.  One  of  these  laws  forbade  all  adults  to 
enter  a  gjfiuuasliim  dormg  tiie  tnne  that  boys  wde 

tnkin?  their  oxt  rcis'  S,  and  at  the  festiv;d  of  the 
Henmu'a.  The  gynnmAia  were,  according  to  the 
same  law,  not  allowed  to  he  opened  before  iiun- 
rise,  and  were  to  be  shut  at  sunset  (Aeschin. 
c.  TimiircM.  p.  3K.)  Another  law  of  Solon  ex- 
cluded slaves  from  gymnastic  exeaises.  (Aescfais, 
e.  Timank  p.  147  Plut  SoUm^  I  i  DeniaetLft 
TbmieraL  p.  736.)  Boys,  who  were  ehildrea  of 
on  Athenian  ciliz'-n  and  a  forci^m  mother  (y60oi\ 
were  not  admitted  to  any  other  gymnasium  but  the 
Cynosarges.  (Plut  Tlfem.  1.)  SeoM  Off  the  hivs 
(if  Sidnii  rdatintr  to  the  management  ai!^  thi-  "inpcr* 
intendcncc  of  the  gymnasia,  show  that  he  was 
aware  of  the  eril  consequences  whieh  these  insti- 
ttttiona  ni^t  produce^  iinleai  thsj  wwa  i«ga]ttc4 
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hy  the  itrift»'«it  rnli  ^.  w  i',  Ii'Iu  omt.  fu;'!  that 
adultfl  alfto  Ucijut.iitc4  tbc  g^niniuiia,  uc  mu^i  ftip- 
poM  that,  at  IcMi  as  laa^  the  laws  of  Solon 
wm  in  force,  the  gymwA  'wm  divided  inlo 
different  pam  for  ponoM  of  diflfrmrt  »ff^  or  tW 
pcr»oii>  "f  <iiiT»Tent  ages  Vnik  tlwir  i'X'-n  l»'-  at  <llf- 
Mceat  timet  of  tb«  (tor.  (Btkkfa,  Con,  Intcripi. 
n.  246  and  S214.>  Tb«  edMMioB  of  1mj»  ap  to 
the  asf'  cf  si>:ti-''"n  wti*  diviil.  d  into  the  thri'f  fart^ 
mentiuiRti  abovf,  ^  lUut  g^imuuttoi  lormed  ciitly 
one  of  them ;  but  durinff  the  period  fmm  the 
sixtcrnth  to  the  eighteenth  jt-ar  the  tiiftniction 
io  grammar  and  miuic  wvm»  Vi  hare  mued,  and 
gyiiuta*tics  were  excliuivclj  pursued.  In  the  time 
of  Plato  th»  ayutary  itgaUtiow  Sokm  appear 
to  haT«  been  no  lemrr  obeffved,  and  m  UnA  per- 

i>f  a^fcs  vir-'titii:  tin'  i'viinift-'a.  (1*I;it. 
Jifp.  T.  4b'2  ;  Xen.  Ayjfe/'*'"'.  u.  U!.)  Alln  iis  smw 
poifised  a  number  of  smaller  gymnasia,  which  are 
«.-,nTtiii:fs  i:kll<'il  jialaf-tnic,  in  »liich  persons  of  nil 
ai;i.A  Used  to  assiiablii,  iiucl  iti  which  even  the 
llcrmaca  were  celebrated  by  the  h?ys,  while  f<>r- 
inrrly  this  solt-mai^  had  been  kepi  ooly  in  the 
gr<  at  fprmDMia,  nnd  to  the  esdnaioo  of  aft  adnlta. 

(Plat.  Av>.  [»,•-'()»;.)    TJirsr  ch;iri^'- 1-,  and  t!,r  l.ix:- 

tude  in  tbe  superiuteiuiencc  of  thc«c  piblic  places, 
ewned  the  fjnanaiin  to  difler  ▼erj  bttle  flvai  the 

schools  of  the  atMitao;  ainl  it  'm  perhaps  partly 
owing  to  this  circum»ti<ui€e  ika  ursurs  ui  it.tK  ;uui 
■abacqaieat  tinwe  nat  the  words  gymnasium  and 
palai>stm  indiscnuBatelj.  (Beckct^  dimlfat,  Toi. 
i.  p.  34 1 .) 

Married  as  well  ai  uniTiarrlcil  w<inii-n  wi  r-.,  at 
Ati»eM,aiKl  in  all  the  Ionian  states,  excluded  fram 
thtf  wrmnum ;  bat  at  Sfwrta,  and  in  Mme  other 

ly.:'.:  ^t.ltt■s,  iii.-i;r!.'iis,  (Irr.N-fil  in  tin-  'h^tt  X'''"'*'*'. 
were  not  only  admitted  as  spectators,  but  also  touk. 
pait  m  the  exerciMa  of  the  yoathe.  Jfairied 
w  rnen.  however,  did  not  frcqocBt  the  jy****" 
{l':^L  Ut  Leg.  vii.  p.  806.) 

Kespccting  the  superintendence  and  adrainistra- 
tkn  of  tbe  groiBaaia  at  Athena,  ve  know  that 
Solon  in  hianegitfaidon  thought  them  worthy  of 
great  a'.t..-:i'.i"n  ;  and  tlv  tr.iii^-rcssii ifl  of  !»(im.-  of 
hi«  laws  relating  to  tbe  gymnasia  was  punished 
with  dc«tlt  Hia  hiwi  mentien a  auguiimte,  called 
th'- riv  mna.sinrch  {"^fvuran^apx^^  oryi'M'^'^'a^'X^') 
wiio  was  eiiLTujitcd  with  tbe  wLuie  tnaiu^iuicnt 
of  the  gymnasia,  and  with  erery  thing  connected 
therew  ith.  His  office  wag  one  of  the  regidar  litur- 
git's  like  the  cboreeia  and  trierachy  (Isaeua,  IM 
I'hiUidem.  ier.  p.  i.')4).  nnd  was  attmdid  wilti 
considerable  expenae.  lie  had  to  maintain  and 
pay  the  penooe  who  wei»  preparing  thenMotvea  fcr 
the  games  and  rnntr-u  in  the  [jiililit  fostivatsi,  to 
provide  tbem  with  oil,  and  pcrfiajis  with  the 
wm  tiers*  dniL  It  al^o  derolTed  ui^itt  bin  to 
adorn  the  gymnn>>iiiin  or  tbe  place  where  the  agones 
took  place.  (  X.  ii.  />«;  Rep.  Athen.  i.  13,)  The 
gymnasiarch  wm  a  real  magistrate,  and  invesU-d 
with  a  kind  of  joradiction  «T«r  all  tboee  who  fre- 
quented or  weffs  cewnarted  wfA  the  ji^iiuHUHa  % 
end  his  piiwfr  s<'<'ni.«  even  to  havo  pxti  iidt-d  Iu  vuikI 
tbe  gymuBsia,  for  Platarch  {Amator.  c.%6(.c,) 
•tatea  that  he  watched  and  controlled  the  eondoet 
of  the  cp^irlii  in  t^'pnrmJ.  lie  had  al»o  the  power 
to  remove  {mm  ike  gymiuiata  teachers,  philosopher*, 
and  sophists,  whenever  he  cepcdfad  that  thcj 
exercised  an  injurious  influence  upon  the  Jtnag. 
(.Acschin.  e.  Timarck.)  Aootb^  put  of  hi«  dattee 
I  to  cMidicI  the  mIowi  gpmea  at  ccitaia  fvwt 
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festi\'nls,  especially  flif  t  ndi  mrr  f  Aciu-<ra8i)^p^a), 
for  which  ho  sidectetl  uiv-si  di»tjiij^u;shed  among 
the  ej)hebi  of  tlie  gymnasia.  The  number  of  gym* 
nawairhe  waa,  according  to  Libaniias  on  Demea- 
tbenee  (e.  Mid.  p.  510)  ten,  one  ftum  everr  tnba. 

(r.irn;  ar.'  Di  irp  .t},.  r. /'Ailip.  p.  5(1.  '  .fl'^rot.  p. 
it'jii  ;  IsaeuA,  lJ€  MenceL  e.42.)  They  seem  to 
have  undertaken  their  oiReia]  datiet  in  tame,  bat 


III  \\  !iat  nianrii  r  i»  i:tikii(i«  n.  Anii'inc  xhc  >-vt'  ri,.il 
diiliutluuia  u{  a  gy uiii.i^  art  h.  w.t-'  a  )'Urnic  cloak 
and  white  shoes.  (Pint.  Aut'oi.  '■'>'.'•.)  in  early 
tiroes  the  office  of  gymnasiarch  lasted  for  a  year, 
but  under  the  Ilonuin  emperors  we  find  that  some* 
times  th<-y  held  it  only  for  a  month,  »<>  tl  at  there 
ven  12or  ISgyiwwwiarrhf  jnoneyear,  Tbiaotfiee 
■eena  to  hatfe  been  ewwidewd  oo  t^nat  an  honoar, 

that  even  Roman  gni'  nil<  :ii;d  riiip  inr*  ni  h  am- 
bitioiii  to  hold  it.  Uther  (irerk  tuMii»,  like  .Athens, 
had  their  awn  gynaaeiaiclM,  but  we  do  not  knnw 
whrihrr,  or  to  what  extent  t!i.  :r  .Intlr*  ditfiT«>d 
from  the  .Athenian  gvmnaitan  K^.  hi  Cyrriie  the 
office  was  sometimt <<  ii>ld  \>\  \v,,ii!rn.  (Kmuse, 
Ugmmattik  md  Agmi$Uk  d,  i/«Umm^     1 7^.  &&) 

Anetbrr  offiee  which  wee  fetnerty  briieved  to 
be  coiir  '  I' d  w'.ih  tin-  -  iji  rii  t- ndciice  of  the  gym- 
nasia, is  that  of  Xystarchus  ({v^i^ot).  iiot  it 
ii  not  meuliooed  t>reviaaa  to  the  tine  of  the  Ho- 
rnnn  t  mperors,  and  th<-n  only  in  Italy  and  Crete. 
KrauM!  (If),  p.  'J05,  4k.)  has  shown  i>i,it  this  ofhco 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  gyianasia  pro|M  rly  so 
called,  but  was  only  eonnactcd  with  the  scbooU  ef 
the  athletae. 

An  office  which  is  likewise  not  mentioned  befnre 
the  tiiuo  of  tbe  lloman  emperors,  bat  waa  nemtbe- 
leee  deddedlj  eonnccted  with  iMfrramnsia,  is  that 
nf  fnsmf trs.  !!■■  l.ail  to  arrange  irrt;i"ii  •_Mnw'<,  to 
register  the  naiiits  and  keep  tbe  lints  of  the  ephebi, 
and  to  natnuin  order  and  diaeiptiae  anong  them. 
He  was  assisted  by  an  Anticusmetes  and  twa 
pocosnietae.    (Krause,  /6.  p.  21 1,  Ac) 

An  office  of  veiy  great  importance,  in  an  edoca* 
tional  point  of  vi«w,  waa  that  of  the  Sophmnislaa 
(ett^poiflrrai).  Their  proTinee  wae  to  inspire  the 
vf>iitfi'i  \s  a\\  a  I'H"-  nf  (ru'-rf^'O'Ti'ij'-T,  and  to  protect 
this  virtue  against  all  injurious  iofluciKWi^  la  ceri/ 
times  their  number  at  Athens  was  ton,  one  ftnin 
I  ^  .Tv  tribe,  with  a  salary  of  one  drachma  prr  day. 
{lu^jHol.  Afitff.  $.  V.)  Their  duty  not  only  re- 
quired them  to  be  present  at  bH  the  mmbcb  «f  the 
ephebi,  but  to  watch  and  correct  tneir  roiHnrt 
whererer  they  might  meet  them,  lioth  within  and 
without  the  g5-nKia>imn.  At  th>  time  of  the  eok- 
peror  Marcus  Aureiius  only  six  SuphroDista«v 
sistedbyaenHuiy  HypaMiphNBistae,  are  mentioned. 
(Krause,  M  p.  214,  \c.) 

The  nihtnu  tioii*  in  tho  gymnasia  were  given  by 
the  Oyinna^tac  (yvfiya^ai)  and  the  POedotribae 
{wtttSoTpt€al]  ;  at  a  later  period  IT \  )>■  pn-  dntriVai^ 
were  aJded.  J  ti--  I'aedotribcs  was  rctjuir'  d  to 
possess  a  knowlwige  of  all  the  variotu  txen  inca 
which  were  performed  in  the  njmnana  ;  the  Gym« 
nastM  was  tbe  praetieal  teacher,  and  was  expected 

to  know  tlir  iiliysioh-gical  cfferts  and  influences 
on  the  constitution  of  tbe  youths,  aiid  therefore 
assigned  to  each  <^  tbem  tboee  ezncisefl  which  ha 
thought  most  foiitnble.  (fiulen.  De  I'ulet.  tutn<l.  iu 
9.  11  ;  Anstot,  i'M.  viii.  3.  2.)  These  Uacliers 
waia  omaQy  atbletae,  who  had  left  their  pnil<-s- 
uon,  or  could  not  succeed  in  it.  (Aelian,  VtU,  ii. 
6  ;  Galen,/,  c.  ii.  3,  Ac.) 
The  anaiiiting  «f  the  bodiei  of  tlw  jantha,  and 
rp  3 
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strewing  Uuun  with  duit^  before  they  conunenced 
tiMir  eneitiw,  «s  wdl  m  tb*  ngdation  «f  th«ir 

diet,  wns  the  duty  of  the  aliptnc.  [Amptak.] 
TbcK  men  someUmee  also  acted  aa  suijeona  or 
teachen.  (Pint  iNnk  1.)  Galen  (£  a  iL  1 1 ) 
mentions  among  the  aymOMtic  teachen,  a  vfai- 
purriKis,  or  teacher  of  the  Tarions  games  at  \m\]  ; 
and  it  is  not  imprukible  that  in  smiio  cnscs  p;irti- 
cular  games  maj'  have  been  taught  bj  separate 


The  games  and  exercises  which  were  performed 
in  the  gymnasia  »ocm,  on  the  whole,  to  hare  been 
the  SHiie  tbnnighoak  OlMce.  Among  the  Dorians, 
however,  they  were  regarded  chiefly  a*  institutions 
for  hardening  the  body  and  for  military  training  ; 
ftinoiip  the  loniaiij,  and  especially  the  Athenian*, 
they  had  an  additional  md  higher  object,  namely, 
to  give  to  tin  hoij  and  itt  newmenta  grace  and 
beauty,  and  to  make  it  the  hasia  of  a  healthy  tuid 
sound  mind.  But  among  all  the  different  tribes  of 
the  Greeks  the  ezerenM  which  wen  eucM  m  in 
a  Greek  gymnasium  were  either  mere  games,  or 
the  more  important  exeidses  whkh  the  gymnasia 
had  in  cennMB  with  the  poUie^Mue  in  tM  gnat 
festivals. 

Amonf  the  fennarwe  may  neDtloo,  1.  The  hall 

(crtpalpifTiT,  (T^atpofiaxia^  &.C.),  which  was  in  uni- 
vtifaul  favour  with  the  GiX'cks,  mid  wa*  here,  04  al 
liome,  played  in  a  variety  of  ways,  as  appears  from 
the  words  iw6fijut^iSy  Mtncvtot,  ^atvit^a  or  iipwaa- 
t6»^  Ac  (Plat.  Z>«  Legii.  vii.  p.  797  ;  compare 
Oronov.  ad  PUitU.  CumtL  ii.  H.  I  7,  and  Betlver, 
OoUuM^  i,  (k  270.)  Every  gymnasium  contained 
ene  huge  nom  ftr  the  purpose  of  playing  at  ball  m 
it  (a^aipurrfifHoi').  2,  fiaiCtty  i^KwrTii-^.i.  5i*X- 
KvarlvSa^  or  ttii  ypafitirjs^  was  a  game  la  which  one 
boy,  holding  one  end  of  a  rope*  tried  to  poll  the 
boy  who  held  its  other  end,  across  a  line  marked 
between  them  on  the  groimdL  3.  The  top  (  fiipiSr)^, 
^(uStl,  fto^iSos,  (TT^66i\ot),  which  was  as  commcn 
•a  amusement  with  Greek  boys  as  in  our  own 
cbys.  4iThe  mwriKAtt,  which  was  a  nine  withilfe 
stones,  which  were  thrown  up  from  the  upper  p;»rt 
of  the  hand  and  caught  in  the  palm.  5.  Sxairlpoa, 
which  was  a  gioie  in  which  n  npe  was  drawn 
through  the  upper  part  of  a  tree  or  a  post  Two 
boys,  one  on  each  side  of  the  po«t,  turning  their 
backs  towarvls  one  another,  took  hold  (if  the  ends 
of  the  rope  and  tried  to  pull  each  other  an.  This 
■port  was  abe  one  of  the  amoieneBli  at  die  Atde 
Dionysia.  (Ilcsrch.  $.  r.)  These  few  gamcfi  will 
suffice  to  show  the  chantcter  of  the  gymnastic 
sports. 

The  more  important  ganua,  neh  iwining 

(ipSnos),  throwing  of  the  tttrttot  and  the  tutvi^, 
juniplnij  and  leaping  (Sa^o,  with  and  without 
iiKi^pts),  wrestling  (irdAii),  boxing  (»wyH^),  the 
pancraiinm  (iroyicmirtoyX  A^V^v^^iff*- 
p^o,  dancing  (tpjcvra),  dw,  andewribed  m  eepn- 
rate  articles. 

A  gymnnsinm  was,  as  Vitmrius  obserreS)  net  a 
Roman  iostitotion,  and  Dionystos  of  Halicanuuens 
{Ant.  Rom,  rii  70—72),  expressly  states  that  the 
wholi-  aywi'icrTiK-fi  of  the-  Romans,  thnnyh  it  was 
practised  at  aa  early  period  in  the  Ludi  Maximi, 
was  introduced  among  the  Romans  firom  Greece. 
Their  attftition,  however,  t)  developing  and 
strcngtheniitg  the  Viody  I>y  exerciiies  was  consider- 
able, though  only  for  miliury  purposes.  The  re- 
gular training  of  boys  in  the  Greek  gj-ninastic  ■<  was 
fiireign  to  Roman  manners,  and  oven  heid  in  cou- 
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tempt  (Plut  Quaeiti.  Horn.  40.)  Towards  the  end 
of  the  repaUic  many  wealthy  Ronans,  who  had 

<aci|uir("-d  a  ti'>tc  *V>r  'rreek  manners,  nsed  to  attach 
to  their  villas  small  places  for  bodily  excrci.«e, 
sometimes  called  gymnasia,  sometimes  p;dae^trae, 
and  to  adorn  them  with  beaukifid  woriu  of  art. 
(Cic  ad  AIL  i.  4,  &  fern  ill  5.)  The  entpeiw 
Nero  was  the  first  who  Imilt  a  puhlic  gymnajduni 
at  Home  (Sueton.  Ner.  12)  ;  another  was  erected  by 
Commodas.  (Herod.  L  12. 4.)  Bat  altboagh  these 
histilntions  were  intended  to  introduce  Grepk 
gymnastics  among  the  livtuaiis,  yet  they  never 
gained  any  great  importance,  as  the  magnificent 
thermae,  amphitheatres,  and  other  colossal  build* 
ings  had  always  greater  charms  for  the  Romans 
than  the  pynmasia. 

For  a  fuller  account  of  this  important  subject, 
which  hae  been  neeeaiarOjtieatad  wftb  bnvilj  in 
this  article,  the  trader  is  referred  to  Ilieronymus 
Mercurialis,  De  ArU  fiymmuiica,  Ubri  vi.  1st  cd. 
Venice,  1578,  4th  ihid"  lOUl  ;  Burette,  Hitloirm 
det  AtAl^eSy  in  the  M<!m.  de  i^Acad.  des  Inscript 

i.  3  ;  O.  Liibker,  Die  GfmnatHk  dtr  ffeUmen^  MUn- 
ster,  18,'Vt;  Wachsnuith,  HdUn,  Altrrfh.  vol.  ii, 
a  344, &C.  2d.  edit  ;  MiUler,Zter.  iv.  5.  §  4,&c { 
Bedter,<9elhs,voL  ipi.970,Ae;;  fltoHMss,  vol  1. 
pp.  nOf)— 31.'')  ;  and  c.iiH  cially  J.  H.  Kranse,  />ie 
Gymmutik  uhJ  Anoni^itk  ilrr  IJfUimem^  Leipzig, 
1H41  ;  Olympic^  Wicn,  \>VM]  ;  Die  Pythien,  A'tf- 
ineen  &c,  Leipzig,  1841.  The  histories  of  edu- 
cation among  the  ancients,  such  as  those  of  Hoch- 
heinier,  .Schwar/,  Cramer,  and  others,  likewise  con- 
tain much  useful  infnnnation  on  the  subject  [I*  S.J 

7%e  RettOitm  of  Gym  naiHm  to  He  Mtiiod  Aft.  — 
The  games  of  the  Greeks  had  an  immediate  influ- 
ence upon  the  art  of  healing,  bocaiute  tliey  consi- 
dered gymnastics  to  be  almost  as  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  health,  as  medicine  is  for  the  cure 
of  diseases.  (Hippocrates,  De  Locis  in  Nomine,  vol. 

ii.  p.  I  'Mi,  ed.  Kiihn  ;Timaeus  Locrensis,  De  Annua 
MumUy  564,  m  OoU^m  Opim.  MythoL)  It  was 
for  this  reaaon  that  the  gymnnaia  wen  dedicnted 
t )  A|M>l!o,  the  fxod  of  physicians.  (Plut  Symp.  viii. 
4.  §  4.)  The  directOfS  of  these  estihlishments,  as 
well  as  the  persons  employed  under  their  orders, 
the  bathers  or  aliptae,  passed  for  physicians,  and 
were  called  so,  on  account  of  the  skill  which  long 
experience  had  '^\\q\\  them.  The  directors,  called 
imAa«rT|Kt^£Acucci,  regulated  the  diet  of  the 
young  men  brooght  np  in  the  gymnasia ;  the 
suh-dircctnr?  or  fJymuMstae^  prescribed  for  their 
ditteanes  (Plat  de  Leg.  xl,  p.  91t>)  ;  and  the  in/enon 
or  bathers,  aliptae,  iatmliptae,  pnctised  blood- 
letting, administered  clysters,  and  dressed  wounds, 
ulcers,  and  fmctures.  (Plut  De  Leg.  iv.  p.  720  ; 
CelsiiS  (/«,'  Afrdic.  I  1  :  Plin.  //.'.V.  xxix.  2.) 
Two  of  these  directors,  Iccus^  of  Tarcntum,  and 
Heradieiis,  of  Selymbrb,  a  town  of  Thnce,  de> 
serve  particular  notice  fur  havini,'  contributed  to 
unite  mure  t;lu«ely  medicine  and  gyuma^tic-).  Iccus, 
who  appears  to  have  lived  before  Herodicus  (  (fljfm/K 
Ixxvii.  Stephan.  Byzant  >.  v.  Tofxir,  p.  693  ;  com- 
pare Paos.  vi  10.  §  2),  gave  his  chief  attention 
to  correcting  the  diet  of  the  wn^stlers,  and  to  no- 
ciutonuflg  them  to  greater  moderation  and  abstemi- 
ooflDCM,  of  wlueh  Tiitnes  he  was  hhnsdf  a  perfect 
model.  (Plat  de  f^eg.  riit.  p.  840  ;  Aclian,  Var. 
Hift.  xi.  3  ;  Id.  Hitt.  AniimU.  vi.  i.)  Plato  con- 
siders him,  aa  well  as  Herodicus,  to  have  been  (me 
of  the  inveTitors  of  medical  gymnastics.  (Plat 
Protagor.  §  2U.  p.  ;ilti ;  Luciaii,  De  Ctmacrib,  Hitt. 
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g  3a.  p.  626.)  II«rudiciw,who  usom«tinte»  called 
Prodkiu  (Plin,  //.  A^.  »xix.  '2),  lived  nt  Alliens 
a  tbort  tune  before  the  Pdoponneeian  war.  Plato 
■aye  Uiat  lie  wee  not  eiuf  a  eeplitel  (Plat 

7Vt»/a</.  /.  <•.),  tut  abo  a  maater  of  the  gTmnasiuni 
(Id.  kqK  uL  p.  4(Mi),  and  phyaicion  (Id.  Gory. 
§  IL  |k  44B),  «M  in  fact  he  united  ill  bU  own 
jvTson  these  three  qnalitips.  He  wee  troubled, 
sttji  die  same  uuthur,  with  rery  weak  bealtli, 
and  tried  if  gymnastic  exercises  would  not  lidp 
to  improve  hj  and  baving  perfoetly  aneceeded, 
lie  mperted  bit  aiethod  to  otbeta.  Befen  bfan 
ine<Uc;iJ  dietetic*  had  been  entirely  neglect<>d,  espo- 
cialiy  by  the  Awiepiadae.  (Id.  Hep.  iiL  p.  lUti.) 
If  PUto^B  account  may  be  taken  literally  (Id. 
phcu  dr.  p.  221!),  he  much  abased  the  exercise  of 
gyiuua&tics,  aa  he  recommended  his  patients  to 
walk  from  Athens  to  Megani  and  to  return  iis 
•eea  ae  tbtgr  bed  leachod  the  walls  of  the  latter 
town.*  The  aotbor  ef  the  siztb  book  X»i  MMi. 
Vuigitr.  (Hippocr.  Epidem.  ri.  9.  t.  v  !.  iii 
p.  bi)^)  agrees  with  Phito :  **  UciodlRU,"  sa 
he,  caused  people,  attacked  with  favcr,  to 
fmrn  walking  and  too  hard  exercise,  and  many 
of  hid  patjcBts  guffcred  much  from  diy  rubbing;." 
A  short  time  after  we  find,  says  Fuller  {^Moli- 
cima  Gymntutiect,  &C.  Load.  1718,  8vo),  that  tiip- 
pocmtcs  {Dt  Vkt.  Hat  iiL  ftLl  y.  71B%  with 
some  sort  of  glory,  aisumts  to  h;iri>'^1f  the  ho- 
nour  of  bringing  that  method  to  a  pcrlectioii,  so 
■a  to  be  able  to  diBtini^nii^h  v^cpor  rb  ffiTtoc 
Kpariu  Toir  v^rovt,  <^   ol  t4  0-iTia,  1i 

fxrrpitts  lx<*  ^P^*  &AXi|Xa,  as  he  expretsoe  it. 
Pursuant  to  this,  we  find  bini  in  ftcverol  places  of 
bis  works  recemmendiqg  several  sorts  of  exercises 
apon  proper  occatioM ;  as  first,  friedea  er  diafing, 
the  ciXvcu  of  which  he  explains  (D«  Viet.  Hat.  ii. 
pL  7Ul),  and  telU  US  that  in  some  cases  it  will 
bring  down  the  UoattdBaN  ef  the  loiid  puts,  in 
oiIkts  it  will  incnrn  and  cause  an  Inoease  of 
titsh,  and  make  the  part  thrive.  He  advises 
{UmL  p.  700)  walking,  of  which  they  had  two 

Ue  gives 
or 

pri'pra^)rv-  e.xcrci.tes,  which  served  to  wann  and 
fit  the  wrestlers  for  the  more  vehement  ones,  lu 
some  cases  he  adv  ises  the  IIoX^  or  common  wrest- 
ling {iljut.)y  and  the  "A»cpoxf  or  wrestling  by  the 
hund^  uuly,  without  coining  cloee,  and  also  the 
KMpvlco/iax^s^  or  the  exerci^  of  the  C'orycng,  or 
tbe  hanging  ball  (see  Antylloa,  apmd  Mercuc  4» 
AfteGymm.  p.  123) ;  tbe Xf i^eee^ a eeit ef  dex- 
tcroui*  and  ri%:  il.*r  i.iotion  of  the  hand.*,  and  upper 
parts  of  this  i>ody,  homethiiig  after  u  uiUiuuy  man- 
par  {  tbe  'AAl^STjcTir,  or  rolling  in  sand  ;  and  once 
{Uiid.  p.  700)  we  find  mentioned,  with  some  np- 
prubatioQ,  the  'Hirsife*  *Iair«w,  Eqm  Ind^iti,  by 
which  is  proiiablj^  nMnl  gdkpbqg  fang  coudm  in 
tbe  iqpen  field. 

Ai  fbr  Oden,  be  jfeOowa  Hippocniw  in  tbie,  as 
c!o»<'1y  as  in  other  things,  and  declares  his  opinion 
of  the  benefit  of  extat;ites  in  several  places  ;  his 
book  De  Sanitate  Tucoda,'*  is  wholly 
I  tiM  ttM  of  tho  ttfifit     tbe  adnuitige  of 


Ktfti,  tMtr  round  and  straigbt  courses* 
bis  opunon  {Udd.  p.  701)  of  the  'Amm 


The  distance  from  Athens  to  Megara  was  210 
atadiay  m  we  leacn  {nun  Procopiii.  {ML  VamL 
L  1.)   Dion  (Tbryeostom  caRs  it  a  dmyh  jenmey. 

{Oral,  vi  )  dern  tmvelli  reckon  eight  hours. 
(Dodweii,  UoM.  roar,  vol.  ii.  p.  177.j"  Crame^ 
Jae.  OrwMb  wL  iL  MCb  19^  ^  43«. 
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refifular  chafing:  he  lias  written  a  little  tract, 
Ufpl  rov  itit  MiKpiis  J^atpai  Tv^rcurlov,  where* 
in  he  roeonmeodi  an  exanitei  bj  wbieb  tbo 
body  and  nhid  am  botb  nt  the  mm  tbw 

atVected.  In  h-'?  discoursf  to  Thrasybnlus,  n<f- 
Ttpof  'larpiKT}!  ^  rvfumffrtKrjt  tort  rh  'Tyut^y, 
he  inveighs  againit  tlio  athletic  and  other  vklmt 
practices  of  the  j^fmmatium,  but  approves  of  the 
more  moderate  exercises,  ns  subservient  to  the 
ends  of  a  physician,  and  consequently  part  of  that 
art.  Tbe  other  Greek  writen  axBcesa  a  liaiilar 
epbim  ;  and  tbe  eenao  ef  meet  or  then  In  thie 
matter  is  collected  in  Orihasius's  "  ColK-cta  Medi- 
ciuiiiia."  In  those  remains  which  ore  preserved 
of  the  writmgs  of  Aa^lloe,  we  read  of  some  eotto 
of  exercises  that  are  not  mentioned  by  Galon  or 
any  former  author  ;  among  the  rf*t  the  CridJasia 
as  the  translators  by  mistake  call  it,  instead  of 
CriooiSbuia,  Tbia,  aa  it  bad  for  manir  ageo  been 
diraoed,  MermriaKa  Umadf,  who  bad  nade  tbo 
rr.  St  jr.  i  n  5  inquiries  into  this  snbject  {l>e  Aiie 
(»'j/;hw«*  (  J,  -iti.  Anistel.  1672),  docs  not  pretend 
to  explain  ;  :u  1  1  i  l  eve,  says  Freind  (Hist,  of 
Phytic^  voL  i.),  though  we  have  the  description  of 
it  set  down  In  Oribasius  {L'olL  Medic,  vi.  2G),  it 
will  be  hard  to  form  any  idea  of  what  it  was. 

The  ancient  physicians  relied  much  on  ezociso 
in  tbe  care  of  tbo  dropsy  (compare  Hor.  fSfht  i. 
2.  34.    "  Si  noles  sanus,  currcs  hydropicus 
whereas  we  almost  totally  neglect  it  (Alexander 
Trallianua,  De  Medic,  ix.  3.  p.  524,  ed.  BaaiL) 
Hippocrates  (De  /itiamu  Affiectiov.  sect.  2fJ.  vol. 
ii.  p.  5 IB)  prescribes  for  one  that  has  a  dropsy 
ToAojirecpKu,  or  fhti>/tiitrfffj^rci$e»f  and  he  makes 
use  of  tbe  came  woid  in  bis  Epidemic^  and  abnoit 
always  when  be  apeeki  of  tbe  regimen  nt*  drapd- 
cal  persion,  implying,  that  though  it  be  a  labour 
for  such  people  tu  move,  yet  tbey  roost  undei^go 
it ;  and  this  is  so  much  the  aeOM  of  Hippoeratee, 
that  Spon  has  collected  it  into  onp  of  the  new  Apho- 
risms, which  he  has  drawn  out  of  his  works.  Celsns 
says  of  this  case  {/>  Medic,  iii.  21.  p.  1S2,  ed.  Ar- 
goiL),  (^oncatiendum  nudta  geatotione  oatpm  eet** 
Tbe  Romaae  placed  great  rabmce  open  enrdie 
for  the  cure  of  di!i{'a-»e8  ;  and  Asclepiades,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Pompey  tbe  Groat,  brought 
this  mode  of  troatment  into  great  request  lie 
called  exercises  the  rrnnmnn  aids  of  physic^  and 
wn>t«j  n  ircatine  on  the  subject,  which  is  mentioned 
by  Celsus  in  his  chapter  "De  Frictione "  (D$ 
Medio.  iL  14.  p.  82),  but  the  book  iikMt.  He  carried 
tbeae  notions  m  m,  that  be  invented  the  LeeH 
Ptnuifes  (Plin.  //.  A',  xxvi.  H)   or  hanging  beds, 
that  tbe  sick  might  be  rocked  to  sleep  ;  which  took 
so  much  at  that  time, that  tbejrcnnoanerwardo  to  bo 
made  of  silver,  and  %vcm  a  great  part  of  the  luxury 
of  lliat  people  ;  he  had  so  many  particular  ways  to 
make  physic  agreeable,  and  was  so  exquisite  in  the 
inventicju  of  cxercisea  to  vapfij  tbe  place  of  medi- 
cine, that  perhaps  no  nan  in  any  age  ever  bad  the 
happines.H  to  obtain  so  general  an  applause  ;  and 
Pliny  says  {Hid.  c.  7  )  by  these  means  he  niade  him- 
self the  delight  of  mankind.  Aboottbis  time  the  Ro- 
man physicians  sent  their  consumptive  patients  to 
Alexandria,  and  with  very  good  Boccees,  as  wc  find 
by  both  the  Plinys  ;  this  was  done  partly  for  the 
change  of  air,  but  cUeflj'  for  tbe  aake  of  the  exer- 
cise by  tbe  notkNi  of  the  ship ;  and  therefbra  Cdtm 
says  (A'  Medic,  iii.  22.  p.  15C),  "  Si  vera  Phthisis 
est,  opus  est  longa  nav^tione     and  a  little  after 
ko  nalEW  rtMnhm  nd Mwii to  bo ftwoof  tbo 
rr  4 
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chief  remcdifi*.  As  for  the  other  raore  coniumii 
exorcises,  they  were  daily  practised,  as  is  manifest 
frmu  Ci-Niis,  Carl'un  Aun-lLniii*,  TiuMifiunii  Prisci- 
aiius,  and  the  n-st  of  tJic  Latin  {.ihyskiaiis.  And  vre 
do  not  want  instances  of  cures  wrought  by  these 
iDflUM.  Saetanint  (Oakg. «.  9}  tell*  as  tliiii  Ger» 
nuuiietM  WM  eared       "enmnn  fi^ndlHaa»^  n  he 

€'Xy>rr>srs  it  (Ity  wliich  he  prolalily  .1:1%  an  Atro- 
y^)*  by  riding  ;  and  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Cicero, 
gives  «•  an  account  of  his  tvealoMis,  and  that  he  re< 
covered  hit  hrnhh  brtmrHlin?,  nnd  pxc^.'sivi*  dili- 
gence in  rubliuig  and  tliatiiig  his  body.  (Compare 
Cic.  BnU.  c  91.)  Pliny  (  H.  M  zn.  8S)  te\U 
us  Annacns  Oallio,  who  had  been  consul,  was  cured 
of  a  consumption  by  a  sea  voyage  ;  and  Galen  gir<  s 
us  such  acixunts  <il  ttie  good  ctVu'ts  of  [>:irtii  tilar 
exercises,  and  they  were  practised  so  univcrsiily 
hy  all  diisset,  that  it  cannot  he  sapposed  hut  they 
must  have  boon  able  to  prodiiiT  irriMt  and  ho>.m\ 
etfecta.  However,  fratu  tut  aiteniive  jx  rusal  of 
what  wc  find  on  this  subject  in  the  classical  au- 
thors, thi'  n  adiT  can  bardly  fail  of  being  convinced 
th.it  the  asiciciils  csUi  ined  gymnastics  too  highly, 
just  as  the  modems  too  much  neglect  them  ;  iind 
that  in  tbit»  as  in  many  other  matters,  both  in 
nedicme  and  philosoph)-,  trttth  ties  between  the 
two  estnnics.  [W.  A.  0.] 

OYMNASTES.  [Oymnasium,  nwo«l,b.J 
OYMNE'SIIerGYMNE'TES  (yv/irlnruu^w 
yvuvTirti:),  vrpTf  n  cla?:s  of  hrnni-^lavcs  nt  Argos, 
who  may  be  coajpared  wiiti  thu  IlLlotii  at  isreirta. 
(Sicph.  Bys.  >.  r.  Xlot :  Pollux,  iii.  83.)  Their 
name  shows  that  they  attended  their  masters  on 
military  service  in  the  capacity  of  light-armed 
troops.  MUller  {Dor.  ill.  4.  ^  '_')  remarks  that  it 
is  to  these  syranesii  that  the  account  of  Uemdotus 
(▼i.  8S)  rem,  that  6000  of  the  atinns  of  Argos 
having  been  slain  in  battle  by  riortmt  nr's,  kint:  of 
Sparta  (Id.  viL  14(1),  the  slaves  got  the  guvem- 
ment  into  their  own  hands,  and  retained  possession 
of  it  until  the  sons  of  those  who  had  fallen  had 
grown  to  manhood.  Afterwards,  when  the  yoimg 
citizens  had  grown  np,  the  slaves  were  compelled 
by  them  to  retire  to  Tityns,  and  then  after  a  long 
war,  as  it  appears,  were  either  driven  from  the 
territory,  nr  again  subdued. 

GYMNUPAE'DIA  (yw^w'owcwSio),  the  festi- 
val of  "  naked  youths,"  was  celebrated  at  Sparta 
evrn*  year  in  honour  of  Apollo  PytliaiMis,  .Arti'inii, 
and  Leto.  The  statues  of  these  deities  stood  in  a 
part  of  the  Agora  colled  >t  around 

these  statues  thatt  at  the  gynmopaedia,  Spartan 
Youths  perfomed  their  chomses  and  dances  in 

honour  of  Apollo.  (Pans.  iii.  11.  §  7.)  The  festival 
lasted  for  several,  perhaps  for  ten,  days,  and  on 
tile  fast  day  men  also  perfewned  ehoniaes  and 

danrps  in  tbi--  theatre  ;  and  during  thesp  eyrana>tic 
exhibiliuns  they  sang  the  songs  of  Thaletos  aitd 
Alcman,  and  the  paoans  of  DionyMdotoa.  The 
leader  of  the  chorus  (irpoordTTjj  or  x^V'o*^') 
wore  a  kind  of  chaplet,  called  <rr4<(MUfoi  ^i/pcoriicot, 
in  comnuMuoration  of  the  victory  of  the  Spartans 
at  Tbyrea.  This  event  seems  to  have  been  closely 
oonneeted  with  t)»e  gymnopaadta,  fer  those  SparUiM 
who  hnil  f  i!l  n  on  that  occasion  were  alvraj-s 
praised  in  songs  at  this  festival.  (Athcn.  xv. 
p.  678  ;  PluL  Aife$il.  29  ;  Xcn.  //-  Y/ra.  ri.  4.  §  1 6  ; 
Hesych.  Suid.  Etym.  Matr.  and  'J  imaeus,  Glostar. 
I.  V.  VvfiyowMZla.)  The  boys  in  their  dances  per- 
formed such  rhythmical  movements  as  resembled 
the  exeietset  of  the  pwlanttra  and  the  paacFatieny 


and  also  imitated  the  wildgvstunii  uf  tiie  worship  o£ 
Dionysus.  (.Ailieii.jiT.  p.631.)  Miiller  (//w/.o/Y/r. 
Lit.  vol.  i.  p.  161)  supposes,  with  great  probability, 
that  the  dances  of  the  gymnopaedia  partly  c(U)si«t- 
cd  of  mimic  representations,  as  the  establish  men  t 
of  the  dances  and  mniicai  entertainmenta  at  tbie 
featind  was  ascribed  to  the  maaiciBna,  at  the  hetul 
of  wlioin  NViUi  Thaletns.  (Plut  de  Stut.  c.  9.)  The 
whole  season  of  the  gymiu^aedia,  during  which 
Sparta  was  visited  h^  great  munbm  of  itningefla, 
was  one  of  prr-at  mprrimert  ami  rcjoicini:*  (Xen. 
Memor.  i.  2.  %  6\  ;  i'lul.  JytW.  2^  ;  Pollux,  iv. 
14.  104),  and  old  bachelors  alone  seem  to  have 
been  excluded  from  the  festivitio.  (Oaaan«  d* 
CotMtm  a/pmtt  V«ter«t  Populo$  Omdftkm  Omt' 
mriiitit.  p.  7,  Si.c.)  The  introiiiu  tioii  of  the  gjTnno- 
paedia,  which  subsequently  became  of  such  import- 
anoe  aa  an  institatian  for  gj-mnaslie  and  orchestic 
I'crfnnnanres,  and  for  the  cultivation  of  xhc  p  ctic 
and  musiciil  arts  at  Spirta,  is  genenilly  assigncNl  to 
the  year  665  a.  c  (Compare  Meursiu*.  (trckrjtira, 
p.  12,  &c.  ;  Creivuft,  Cammenftif.  fleitjJ.  i.  p  230  j 
Mliller,  Dor.  voL  ii.  p.  350,  &c.;  11^ 
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(yiiyaiHi>rouiu  or  yvyaiK0K6tTfj.oi^,  wer^  miiuistnitcs 
at  Athena,  who  superiotended  the  conduct  of  Atlie> 
nian  women.  (Pdlli»,viil  113.)    We  hnow  little 
of  the  duties  of  thete  officers,  and  even  the  time 
when  tliey  were  iujitilult'd  is  not  quilt;  certain, 
fiddth  {de  Pkilock.   p.  24)  has  endeavoured  to 
show  that  they  did  not  exist  until  the  time  of  De- 
metrius Phalereos,  whereas,  according  to  others, 
they  were  instituted  hv  .Solon,  whose  r< •;,'iilaiio!LH 
cnnceming  the  female  sex  certainly  rendered  some 
special  olBoen  neccasary  lor  their  naintenanee. 
(Plut  .Sot  21  J  eonjp.  Thirl  wall,  Ilht.  of  f.Vr^w, 
vol.  ii.  p.  51.)   Their  name  is  alw  mentioned  by 
Aristotle  {P<d,  iv.  13.  pi  144,  and  vi.  &.  p.  214. 
ed.  G(>ttling)  as  something  which  he  stippa^fs 
to  be  well  known  to  his  roaders.    These  cm  um- 
sbuK  t  <<  induce  us  to  think  that  the  yvnuKorSuoi, 
as  the  superintendents  of  the  condnct  ef  women, 
existed  ever  since  the  time  of  Men,  hat  that  their 

power  wa.^  afterwanls  exteinb  d  in  such  a  luaniu-r 
that  they  became  a  kind  of  police  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  any  excesees  or  indecencies,  whether 
couiniitted  I'y  men  or  by  women.  (See  the  Fra^rn. 
of  Timocli>3  and  Menander,  ap.  Atken.  vi.  p.  243, 
where  n  Kaivht  ¥6fios  is  mentioned  as  the  sooiee 
from  which  they  derived  their  iacfMed  fomn  i 
compote  VhA,  SoL  21.  in  fin.)    In  Cheir  first  and 

original  capacity,  therefore,  thev  had  to  s<-e  tliat 
the  regulations  ctuiceming  the  conduct  of  Athe- 
nian women  were  observed,  and  to  ponish  any 
tran>;»re«sions  of  them  'TFrirp  rmt,».  r.  Orix'^fai: 
lleaych.  ».  r.  nxdravos)  ;  u\  the  latter  capacity 
they  seem  to  have  acted  as  ministers  of  the  areo* 
pngus,  and  as  such  had  to  take  care  that  decency 
and  moderation  were  observed  in  privole  as  well 
as  in  public.  Hence  tliey  gu{>erintended  even  the 
meetings  of  friends  in  their  private  bouses,  e.  dt.  at 
weddings,  and  en  other  feativeoeeadoaa.  (PhiMch. 
fip.  Athtn,  vi.  p.  ^J,!)  Meetings  of  this  kin<l  v 
not  allowed  to  consist  of  more  than  thirty  persout, 
and  the  ywaiK0¥6fm  had  the  light  to  enter  ioy 
house  .and  send  away  all  the  guests  abovp  that 
number  ;  ajid  that  they  niiszht  be  able,  prevjom  to 
entering  a  house,  to  fonn  an  estimate  of  the  num- 
ber of  penoDs  Mwnnblod  in  it,  the  ooolu  who  wera 
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nifnig«<i  Ibr  A«  wcarion  Ind  to  give  fai  thdr 

to  the  ywourortJuTi  (Aihtn.  /.  r.)  They  had 
•Im  to  punish  thggi«  tucn  who  sbowcd  their  rfTc- 
nimte  cDanater  hf  fiontie  or  immoderate  wailing 
§g  tlieir  own  or  other  persona*  misfortuiics.  (Phit. 
t  <t)  The  number  of  tlu-so  oftici-rs  is  uiikiiDwn. 
Jleier  {AU.  I'me.  p.  J'")  thinks  thjit  tliey  were 
appointed  by  lot;  but  liemuum  (/*»IU.  AmL 
f  IfiO.  n.  A),  rf ferring  to  M CHUider  {KIM.  de 
JCncnm.  p.  1  ()5,  od.  IKH  r>  ii.\  reckons  them  among 
tkote  olficen  who  were  elected.  [L.  S.J 


HABK'NAE  were,  fPnCTiilly  speaking, 

Icathoni  thonj^'s,  hv  iiu-atis  of  wliich  xhiiit"»  were 
held  and  managed.  1  i  ctice  the  word  waa  in  nor- 
tiaikr  applied — l.To  th«  leuu  by  means  of  wiiieh 
horses  were  j/niJi  J  iiiid  nianapH.  (Virjr.  Aen.  t. 
fi76,  xi.  tj7U,  7C3,  xiLIiiJ7.)  The  habenao  wen-, 
as  with  us,  Sxed  to  the  bit  or  bridle  (/rutnuni). 
3.  To  tbe  thongs  attaclMkl  to  •  buNO,  by  which  it 
WAS  held  and  wi«l<l«d.  (Loam,  vi  2*21.)  (Com- 
piirr  HAsTA,p.  5.^8,  a.]  3.  To  the  thonj;  whiifi  was 
tunned  into  a  sling,  by  means  of  which  stones  were 
thmwn.  (Lmu.  iiL  710 ;  Vakr.  FImcl  609.) 
[Fi  vrtA.]  4.  To  thntit^  hy  nirars  of  which  the 
sandals  were  fastened  to  the  feet.  ^GuUiiit,  xiiL 
21. 4.)  Vnm  iliit  patwy  it  is  also  clear  that  thp 
habcnae  in  this  case  were  not  ^wayt  made  of 
lenthcr,  bat  of  strings  Of  clifldli,  whenee  Oelltns 
fnlli  them  (t^rftr*  halM-nnf.  5.  To  the  thungs  foniied 
into  a  scoai]ge  with  which  young  slaves  were  chas- 
tiecd.  <Homt  ii.  3.  IJi.)  The  eommenta- 
t"r>i  on  this  passage,  indeed,  diffor  nliout  thf  moaning' 
of  habeoae  ;  but  if  we  con&ider  iLu  cxpre^iuna  ut 
Ulpiaa  (Dig.  29.  tit  5.  s.  33),  impubertt  trvi 
ttmri  tatUum  mtletti,  et  kabena  velfinUa  vaedi,  it  is 
dear  that  the  babcna  is  the  Kourge  ilielC  (Comp. 
Ot.  Jhroid.  ix.  81  ;  Virg.  Aen.  ril  300.)  (h.  &j 

HABITAI'IO.  [SMftriTVTn.J 

HAERES.  tHntn.] 

HALIA  (ixJ.).  [AooRA.] 

HALMA  (&Afia).  [Pkntathlox.] 

HALO'A  (iXio).  [AtOA.1 

UALTE'HES  (oAriipft)  were  oertun  masses 
«f  etene  or  metal,  which  were  need  in  the  gymnastic 


everetKt  of  the  Greeks  and  Rotaana. 

who  pnurtiurd  If-ajutitj  often  performed  their  cxrr 
cises  with  haJteres  in  both  hands  {  but  they  were 
alio  frequently  aaed  nenly  lo  aameiia  tiM  My 
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in  aomewhat  tlie  tame  manner  a*  our  dnmb^bells. 

(Martial,  xiv.  -(".  \:i  67.6;  I'olluj:,  i  :.  x. 
(ii  ;  graves  raoMue,  Juv.  vii,  421  ;  beucc.  Ep,  15, 
5ti.)  Paunaiaa  36.  §  3,  t.  27.  §  8,  »l  a.  |  4) 
speaks  of  ccrtnin  stnttics  of  nthlcti  s  wlio  were  re- 
prescntetl  with  itulUTcs.  I'hey  appear  tu  have 
been  made  of  various  forms  and  sizes.  The  pre- 
ceding woodcut  ii  taken  from  Tassio,  Cutulogmt 
&.C  pi  46,  No.  7978.  (Mercurialii,  De  Arte 
(•ymnastlra,  ii.  ]2  ;  Hfcker,  (inline,  vol,  j.  p.  'J77  ; 
K  rause,  Die  (tymmuiik  tmd  Aytmiftii  der  JleUcnctt, 
vol.  I  p.  395.) 
HAMAXA  (M«>.  (Harmavaxa;  PtAva. 

Till  M,  j 

IIAMAXO'PODES  (k^M^»ir6Stt\  in  Utin, 
ARBUSCULAE,  awear  to  have  been  cylindrical 
pieces  of  wood,  placed  vertically,  and  with  a  socket 
LUt  in  tlie  lower  <  nd,  to  receive  the  iipri'.'ht  pivot 
fixed  above  a  wheel  or  above  the  middle  of  the 
axis  of  a  pair  of  wheels,  which  coold  tlrae  torn 
horizont.illy  in  every  direetiori.  One  iiw  of  this 
«oft  of  socket  WAA  to  uiiiic  the  axis  uf  tlie  fore- 
wheels  of  a  chariot  to  the  body  (Pollux,  L  144, 
233  i  Heeyeh. «,  o.  jyui|l«o8<s)  {  another  use  of  it 
was  to  attaeh  the  wbedt  of  a  testado  to  the  framing 
in  such  n  manner,  that  the  machine  mi^Iit  easily 
be  moved  in  any  direction :  in  fact,  the  arlmtcula 
and  the  wheel  together  fenned  a  easter  or  tmivenal 
joint.  (Vitruv.  x.  20.  s.  14.  g  1,  rd.  Schni  id.) 
Newton  {ad  Uk,)  i>uppos('i>  that,  for  the  laUer  p*ir- 
pose,  a  single  piece  of  timber  would  lie  l.oth  cltmisy 
and  insuflideat,  and  that  the  arlmeuia  must  have 
been  a  sort  of  framing.     (See  his  figure.  No. 

lu.)  '  ir.  s.] 

HARMA  (fi^).  [CuHRirs  ;  Harmjiuaxa.] 
HARMAMAXA  (<MMi|a>  to  evidently  eom. 

pounded  of  fllpfui,  a  general  term,  inrhidinir  not 
only  the  Latin  CURRUS,  but  other  dc&tripljons  of 
carriagea  fat  paiaons  ;  and  d^o,  which  meant  a 
cart,  having  commonly  foor  wheels,  and  used  to 
carry  loads  or  burthens  as  well  as  persons,  (lies. 
Op.  rt  (?.)-2  ■  Horn.  //.  vil  426,  xxiv.  7li2.) 
The  barmamaxa  was  a  carnage  lor  jpenons,  in  its 
coaetnwtioD  veiy  simthr  to  the  CA«raiiTV»,  hcbg 
covered  overhead  and  inclosed  with  ciirtnin"*  (Dli  d. 
xi.  5(> ;  Charito,  t.  2,  3),  bo  as  to  be*  ustd  at  niglit 
aa  weU  aa  Iqr  day  (Xen.  f >ro/>.  iv.  2.  §  1.5) ;  but 
it  wae  in  genend  lai^r,  oftc  n  drawn  by  four  hones, 
or  other  snitablo  «)iiadru]M'd»,  and  attired  with 
onianiciits  inoro  splendid,  luxurioun,  and  expen- 
sive, and  in  tite  Oriental  style.  (Diod.  xvii.  S5  { 
Aristoph.  Ackm:  70.)  It  occupied  among  the 
Persians  (Max.  Tyr.  34)  the  fianie  place  which  the 
carpentum  did  among  tliu  Romans,  being  used, 
CepeeiaUy  upon  state  occasions,  fur  the  conveyance 
of  women  and  children,  of  eunuchs,  and  of  the  sons 
of  the  king  with  their  tutors.  (Herod,  vii.  03,  ix. 
76;  Xt-n.  Cyrop.  iii.  1.  §  B,  iv.  .T  §  1,  vi.  4 .  S  1 1 ; 
Q.  Curt.  ili.  3.  g  23.)  Also,  as  persons  might  lie 
in  it  at  length,  and  it  was  nade  aa  eonmodioai  aa 

posfsihle,  it  wa.H  u»<  d  hy  the  kTTik's  of  Persia,  and 
by  men  of  high  rank  in  tnivcllmg  hy  night,  or  in 
any  other  circumstances  when  they  wished  to  con- 
sult their  eaae  and  their  pleasant,  (Hend.  Tii.  41 
Xen.  Cymp,  iiL  1.  §  40.) 

The  body  of  Alexandi-r  the  fire.it  was  tmn.s 
ported  from  Babylon  to  Alexandria  in  a  magnifi- 
cent faanBamaita,  the  eonstmetion  of  which  occupied 
tvvt>  yt-nrs,  and  the  description  of  which,  vnth  its 
paintings  and  ornaments  in  gold,  silver,  and  ivoiy 
,  enplayad  tha  pen  of 
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(Diod.  rviiL  2ti — 28 ;  Atii«n.  v.  p.  20G,  e  ;  AclioOf 
V.  //.  xIL  64.) 
Tli«  hfiMiMiTi  WM  oKanonaDT  wtd  bj  the 
of  Greece.  A  pricitCM  of  Diami  ii  rvprc- 
tciitod  as  ruJinjj  ia  one  wliii  li  is  drawn  by  two 
white  oowt  (Ueliod.  wldA.  iii  p.  1S3,  ed.  Com- 
■MlhkiX  and  tk«  cains  •f  BpbuM  thaw,  «hat  thta 
cama{^  prohaWy  containing  al*o  g_\-TOb<il«  of  the 


•tthbutea  and  wonbijp  of  I>iana,  added  to  the 
•plandMir  of  tiM  laUgkaa  pncMaon*  in  that 

city.  [J.  Y.] 

HARMOSTAE  (firom  Vm^C^^  to  fit  or  join  to- 
gether) was  the  nxme  of  the  goremors  whom  the 
Lacadacmoniaoi,  after  the  Pciopaonetian  war,  aent 
into  thoir  wbjeet  «  oMiqMiM  town*,  partly  to 
keep  them  in  suhniisaion,  and  {Kirtly  to  nboli^h  the 
dcmocratical  font)  of  govemmeut,  and  esubiish  in 
ita  ttrad  one  similar  to  their  own.  (Diod.  Sic. 
xiv.  10  ;  Xen.  HelL  n.  iv.  2.  §  ;  T«rK-mt. 
p.  92  ;  Suida&t  llosych.  s.  v.;  Etymol.  i\Iag.  t.  p. 
EwiarciBfum)  AlthoOiyli  fak  Mliy  cases  they  were 
MtanaiUy  aoit  for  the  pupaaa  af  aboliihii^  the 
^Tvniical  goTemreent  of  a  town,  an4  to  iHim 
til  '  [i.  <ii>!f  to  f;  "  in,  yet  they  themselves  acted 
Uke  kings  or  tyraota,  whence  Diooyiiin  (.ArnHq. 
Rom,  r.  p.  337,  Sylburg)  think*  that  hameetae 
was  mrn  ly  annthi  r  name  fur  kini,**.  How  little 
sincere  thr  Laccd.u  innnians  w»>ri>  in  their  profcs- 
nons  to  restore  their  iubject  tuvx-ns  to  freedcm  was 
Dunifeit  after  the  peace  of  Antolcidas ;  for  although 
they  hod  pledged  themseUes  to  re-citablish  free 
gnvi-ninK.'nts  ill  the  varlmis  towns,  yet  they  left 
them  in  the  hands  of  the  bamoetae.  (Poljhi  it, 
97.)  The  eharaetcr  of  their  rale  ia  anffidently  de- 
scribed by  tlip  w  ord  Kor^x^w^  which  Tsocmti-s  (/.  <-.) 
Kid  Dcniobtlik'ii^  {De  (hrrm.  p.  258)  use  in  speak- 
ing of  the  harmostae.  (Compare  Denosth.  e.  Ttmio- 
rruL  p.  740;  PluL  Narmt.  Amat.  c.  3.)  Even 
Xeiiophon  {De  Rep.  Lac,  c.  14  )  could  u«it  helpcen- 
aiiring  the  Lacedaemonians  for  the  manner  in  which 
thev  allowed  their  bannaatae  to  gornn. 

ft  ia  nneeitain  how  long  the  dBee  of  an  har- 

niostos  Iast»'d  ;  but  consiJrriiiff  thit  a  pnvrrnor  of 
th«  same  kind,  who  was  appointed  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians in  Cythera,  with  we  tide  of  CjrtlievBdieea, 
held  his  office  only  for  one  year  (Thwcyd.  'w. 
it  is  not  iniprobabk-  that  the  office  of  haniiustcs  waa 
of  the  sanu-  duration.  [L.  S.] 

HARPAGES  URAPHE  (o^Hraynt  7f>a^)- 
This  action  seems,  according  to  Lucian  {Jmd,  Voc. 
c.  1.  vol.  i.  p.  !(•_',  I'd.  Hcinstcrli.),  to  have  bctni 
applicable  to  cases  of  open  robbery,  aUeoded  with 
vlokaee.   Under  theae  dnanataneaa  the  oflhnden 


HARU8PICES. 

pattern.  (Sec  Schneider,  Newton,  and  the  nthfr 
commciitntoni  and  translators,  /.  and  an  addition 
by  Bailey  to  the  article  b  FoRaUini.)     1  P.  &] 

HA'RPAGO  (^M^niyi?:  XAmi:  Kpettyy**.  dhm. 
Hpfiyf  ii],  n  I'nj-iron,  a  dmp,  a  (I rib  lux »k. 

{liM.  xxviL  3  i  1  iUim.  ii.  IS,  14.  Sept. ;  Aristoph. 
r<Mp.  1159  ;  Aaazipptis,  ap.  Atiem.  iv.  p.  169,  b.) 
Thi  in  r  f!ntf«  red  flesh-hook  (it^tt7po  (TtSTjpoiourrA- 
Aoi,  iirunck,.il«ai.  ii.215)  isdeecribcd  by  the  Scho- 
liast on  Aristopbaaet  {EfmiL  789\  aa  "  an  in«iru- 
raent  used  in  cookery,  resembling  a  hand  with  thm 
fingers  bent  inwards,  used  to  take  boiled  meat  oat 
of  the  caldron."  Four  »|>ecinuTis  of  it,  in  broims, 
are  in  the  British  Moseiun.  One  of  them  is  bcs<e 
represented.  Into  ita  hallmr  aztiemilj  a  wnedan 


A  similar  instrument,  or  even  the  fiesh-book  it- 
aalf  (Aiiatoph.  Bedm.  994)  waa  need  te  draw  17 

a  pail.  Of  to  rccovt  r  any  thing  which  had  fall<-n 
into  a  weiL  (Hesychius,  s.  re.  'Afmiy^^  Kft^efpa^ 
Aintos.) 

In  war  the  grappling-iron,  thrown  at  an  enemy's 
ship,  seized  the  rigKiii«,  and  was  then  used  to  dra^ 
the  ship  within  re.u.h,  so  that  it  might  i>o  eaiily 
boarded  or  deatiojred.  (*Afva(,AUieii.T.p.208rdO 
Theea  tnetronwnta  amar  to  haw  bean  SMKh  dM 


would  be  imliuli  d  in  the  class  of  KOKovfrfoi^  and 
m  »u€h  bfs  uicd  betore  a  court  tuider  the  con- 
trol and  management  ef  the  Elef«IL  With  ic^eet 
to  the  punishment  upon  conviction,  we  hnre  no 
certain  information,  but  thero  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  tkit  it  vvna  capital,  as  in  cases  of  buiglan- 
and  stealing  from  the  panon.  (Xeo.  Mem.  i.  2. 
8  6  >.)  [J.  S.  M.] 

HARPAOINETT'LT,  a  sort  of  deootaUon  for 
the  wails  and  ceilings  of  rooms,  thus  mentioned  by 
Vitruvius,  in  a  passage  when  he  is  speaking  of  ' 
irregular  and  fatilaj>ti,  nnrvments  (viu  >5.  §  3), 
pro  aJuumis  e%im  »tutuuntur  calami^  pru  JuUit/m 
karpaginetali  $triati  o«ni  crupit  /bliii  et  volutit  tau- 
ris."  The  commeatators  have  laboured  in  vain  to 
ajcpbin  the  term  ;  and  it  is  even  very  doabtHal 
whether  the  reading  is  correct.  As  the  word 
Standi^  it  aeema  to  tdat  to  aomc  loct  of  acroli- 


samf^  n?  mantu  frrrciu  (manitt  /rrrMr  cilqw  har- 
}Hi<jvne!',  Cacs.  li.  C.  i.  67  ;  Q.  Curt.  ir.  9  ;  Dion 
Case.  xliz.  3,  L  32,  34 X  The  mamu  ftrrta*  wcva 
employed  by  the  Consul  Duilins  against  the  Car- 
thi4'uiiuus  (Flur.  ii.  2  ;  Front.  .SMi/ao.  ii.  S.  g  24), 
and  were  said  to  have  haao  inwilod  by  I'ericiegk 
(Plin./f.iV.Tii,6i.)  f^Y) 

HARPA8TUM  ih^rnmaTiv  from  kpitai<^)  «iis 
a  ball,  used  in  a  game  of  which  we  Live  no  ac- 
curate account ;  but  it  appean  both  from  the  ety- 
molo^  of  the  word  and  the  aWaniflnt  of  Oakn 
(n«^(  M**f>«i  2<J>aipaj,  c.  2.  p.  902,  ed.  Kiiha), 
tlwit  a  kill  was  thrown  among  the  playcrm,  each  of 
wiuiin  endeavoured  to  obtain  possession  of  it 
(Cx)mp.  Pollux,  ix.  105,  106  ;  AUien.  L  p.  14,  f.) 
ilence  Martial  (iv.  19.  6)  speaks  of  the  karputUi 
l  idrmdenta.  The  panic  rr<iuired  a  preat  deal  of 
bodily  exertioo.  (Martial,  viL  67.  4  ;  coup.  zir. 
48.)  (See  Becker,  CMfas,  voL  i.  pb  276 ;  Kraaaa^ 
n<nnn„sHk  wti  AgomttHk  dur  UtUmm^  voL  L  ppi 
;io7,  ao8.) 

II ARU  SPICES,   or  ARU'SPICES,  were 

soothsayers  or  diviners,  who  intcrj>rctrd  the  will 
of  the  gods.  They  originally  came  to  llouic  frum 
Ktntria,  whence  h^uiispices  were  often  sent  for  by 
the  Homaos  ou  imporunt  orcaiiwia.  (Liv.  uviL 
37  ;  Cie.  Oat  iiL  8,  (fe  Ml.  il  4.)  The  art  of 
the  lianj!ipiccs  rt^sonibkd  in  niany  respects  that  of 
the  augufs  ;  but  they  never  acquired  that  political 
importance  which  tha  hitter  peaaeaaed,  and  were 
regarded  rather  as  nican.s  for  ascertaining;  the  will 
of  the  gods  thaji  as  possessing  any  religious  aullio- 
rity.  They  did  not  in  fact  form  any  port  of  the 
ecclesiastical  poU^  of  the  Koman  state  during  the 
republic  ;  they  are  never  called  aaeerdotes,  they 
did  ncjt  fomi  a  collegium,  and  had  DO  magister  at 
their  head.  The  account  of  Dioayatoa  (ii.  22), 
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thmt  the  haniqiiif  wen  iiMtiUated  hj  Romulnii, 
mmd  thai  om  wm  Ao&at  ftma  cadi  triK  b 

posfJ  to  all  the  other  anthnritirt,  and  is  rtwii  irt  *tly 
incOTtcct.  In  the  time  of  the  emperursf  «e  read 
«f  a  cdlegiiun  or  ofder  of  sixty  haruspice*  ( Tacit 
Awi.  xt.  15  :  Orclli,  rntrr.  i.  p.  7i99)  ;  bat  the  time 
of  iu  iiwUtuluMi  is  uucerUuu.  It  haa  been  nip> 
poaed  that  tiich  a  ooU^giom  «ZMled  in  the  tine  of 
Cican^  siaoe  ha  nnka  «f  •  mmmm  mm^i^  {d* 
Dim.  n.  24)  ;  hot  V  ^  *•  F«)»Mt  to  vd- 
d<T--taji(l  not  a  ntut/iitrr  nJ^i^/ii,  Lut  imri'ly  the 
moat  eminent  of  the  baruipioet  at  the  time. 

Th*  art  «f  haiW|Ncea.  wfcieh  was  edDed 
hnni:^pidna,  cor.sisXed  in  fxiilatninjr  ftiul  'mtfrpn't- 
mg  the  wiii  ol  the  gnd»  frum  Uie  ttpixanuu  e  uf  the 
«ntnub(«la)  of  aaimala  offered  in  aacriiias  whence 
they  are  asmetimes  called  aifupteu,  and  their  art 
ejctupieimm  (Cic  Uiv.  iL  1 1  ;  Suet.  Ner.  56)  ; 
and  aU>  from  lii;htiiiij^',  carthquakea,  and  ull 
ftxtnonlioarj  jth»n^^fTHi  in  mtMit^  to  which  the 
KCMtaliHBaaf^MtHMavaafivHi.  (Valar.Max. 
i.  1.  §  I.)  Their  art  \i  %i\'u\  U>  liav<»  been  inrenlrd 
by  tho  Etnucan  Itf^t;*  (Ck-  tie  />!>•.  il.  23  ;  Fettna, 
s.  V.  Taga\  and  waa  contained  in  (t  rtain  book* 
tallid  li  'ri  haru-tjiirini^  ^uJ-;urtiL  <,  mid  ^//J i/nw/r*. 
^Cu:.       Dtv.  L  <!t'S  ;  compare  Matruk  ^Murm,  iii. 

XIm  art  «M  waidcwi  by  tka  Roanana  to  im- 
paitaat  at  «m  time,  that  tha  aenat*  deemed  that  a 

certain  r.imtWr  of  yuiinj?  FtruM;iii.«,  h<  I  >ii^mij(l;  to 
the  ffincipaJ  famiiiei  in  the  itatr,  thoulU  alwav» 
ba  iMUurted  la  it.  (Cie.  d«  Dh.  i.  41.)  NiabaKr 
appean  to  be  mistakrii  in  lopposin^  the  ptuaafre  in 
Cicero  to  refer  Ui  the  children  of  lioman  familiea. 
(See  Ordli,  ad  loe.)    The  aenote  aometimet  ooti- 
salted  the  harutpicea  (Cic.      Div.  L  43,  ii.  35  ; 
Lttr.  xzriL  37),  m»  did  abo  ]iri\.-iti-  penons.  (Cic. 
tl'-  D  r.  II.  ■_'.'».)    It)  lat'T  tiiiir*,  howiMT.  their  art 
£eU  into  ditrepote  amoi^  vuU-cducated  Komana ; 
mi  Cwof  <db  IWa.  iLdI)  lahtaa  a  taying  of 
Cnto,  that  bi'  woiidtp'd  that  one  hanu|n  i  di  i  not 
laiigh  wbeu  he  taw  another.    The  Lmpitur  Clou- 
diu*  attempted  to  rttrifa  tba  Mody  of  the  art, 
vhtch  bad  then  become  neglected  ;  and  the  acnate, 
under  hia  directiona,  poaaed  a  decree  that  the 
}H)iititicea  ahouid  examine  what  pnrta  of  it  ahould 
b«  retaiaad  aad  ealabliahad  (Tadt.  ^aa,  xi.  1  i  > : 
kat  «•  da  aol  knov  wlait  eflaei  this  decree  pi<> 
daced. 

The  name  of  hanuipex  ia  Botiicliaicfs  applied  to 
■BJ  kind  of  aoothaayer  or  prophet  (Prop^  iii.  13. 

;  whence  Juvenal  (vi.  r,Mi)  apMks  of  Arm»- 
mus  tmi  Commaffmrns  karu^xjr. 

The  bttv  pail  of  the  word  haruapex  Molna 
tka  not  ^paf  /  and  Dooatua  {ad  Ter.  Piorm.  ir. 
4  88)  demca  the  fomer  part  from  karutfo^  a 
TitiuiL  Coiiiijnrc  Ft'>tus,  *.  r.  //•m-ii/'t,  niul  Varro, 
IM  Ung.  LaL  r.  dU,  cd.  Miiller.  (Outtiing,  G*mik, 
dtrRSim,  AaoAa.  ^2lSt  Waltar,  OmA.  de$  Km, 
R^r^.h,     ]4%  770,  Sad  ad.;  Bnmm^  If  jfbr- 

mu/ii',  I.  2y,  itc. ) 

li.\STA  (f)rx»»»  wbAt^i'),  a  apear.  The  apcir 
ia  defined  by  lIonuT,  iSpu  xaA<t^p«t,  **  a  pole  fitted 
with  bronse "  (JL  \l  aud  x^^^^'t 
"  a  pde  heary  with  bronse  "  {Od.  xL  531 ).  The 
kaua,  tot  vkieh  ino  vat  afterwarda  aubatitut^-d, 
«M  iadiapfniaMa  to  bm  point  ( aixM^*  iutttmri, 
Hi  iKiT  ;  K6yx%  Xenojihoii  ;  h.  iV  lufjnty  tpim- 
buny  Uvid,  Met.  riii.  375)  ot  the  apear.  Each  <>f 
IImm  t«o  atoaatial  pana  ia  often  put  iur  the  wholf, 
•»  ika*  •  ifnr  ii  oUM      and  ^ip^MTt  «lxf«4» 


IIA^TA.  587 
and  X^YCT.  ^^ETio^the  moce  eapactal  teia  /MAlat 

lM-iau!«-  thi'  of  thr  »(>f«r  waa  often  the  atom  of  a 
yntiug  ult,  alhpl  uf  lU  bitrk  and  poliahed.  {IL  xlx. 
^''(t.  XX.  277,  xxiL  528,  Od.  xxii.  259  ;  Plin. 
n.  N.  xtL  24  ;  Ovid,  MtL  zii.  StiU.)  In  liko 
manner  the  apear  ia  deaignated  by  the  trnn  mdfia^ 
(Aeach.  Ap.  65  ;  K.iri|..  //r<.  1 155,  Pkotm.  1421  ; 
Dninck,  Jmd,  L  181,  226 }  Aat  Sid.  «4X  mtaaiag 
properly  the  atraw  tidi  ivad  of  tka  Math  of  Baiepa, 
which  aencd  both  f<>r  nfx-art  mid  fur  \arioua  other 
uaea.  (ilea.  .ScmL  ;  SchoL  m  ^  ;  Xea.  d4  JU 
Eifmnt.  xii.  10.) 

Tfif  liottoin  nf  the  Kp*^  waa  often  incl<»M'<l  in 
a  (x>m(<  d  cap  of  br>>ii7<-,  cadled  by  the  Ionic  htiUji* 
vmgfwr^  (Ham.  JL  x.  153  ;  llcrod.  tu.  40,  41  ; 
alao  Polyb.  vL  23^  and  oitplax^^  (/^-  z>>t- 
xvL  til 2,  XYli.  528), and  in  Attic  or  common  Greek 
rr\>pa^.  (Xt  n.  H.U.n.  \\.  g  ly  ;  Athon.  xii.  p. 
514,  b  i  TTuyKUjor,  Thoc.  ii  4  ;  A«o.  Tact.  lU.) 
By  Ibfdn^  tkii  into  the  fmand  thetpear  waa  fixed 

i  r.r  t.  (Virv.  Arn.  xii.  l^O.)  Mniiy  of  the  tancera 
(5«pu(^pai,  ai)(jM<pdp&t,  KerfX^^^f***^*  woodcttt,  & 
237),  who  accomnanied  the  kbg  of  Peraia,  had, 
inatead  of  thia  apixe  at  the  bottom  of  their  apeara, 
an  apple  or  a  pomegranate,  either  gilt  or  ailvrrvd. 
(Henxl. ;  A  then. ;  iTee.)  With  thia,  cr  a  •.timlif 
onatawDt,  the  apear  it  elUn  tarauaatcd  both  oa 
Perran  nd  Egyptian  roonameirta.   Fif.  I.  ia  the 

aiinc  xrd  WAodcul  shows  ihf  tup  ai>d  iMtt  iui  fif  A 
•peiir,  which  ia  held  by  one  of  the  king'a  guarda  in 
the  aculpturea  at  Per»^ia.  (Sir  R  K.  Ptsrter'a 
TrrnncA,  vol.  i,  p.  (TOI.)  It  nuiy  b.-  c<irnjstrwi  with 
thoae  ill  tht;  luiid  of  the  IJrpek  worru-r  at  p.  135, 
which  have  the  apikaattha  haCtom.  The  apike  at 
the  battom  «f  the  tpear  waa  aaed  in  Sphting  by 
the  Cfradta  and  Romana,  when  the  head  waa 
brokfii  ofT.    ( I'nivti.  vi.  ■.'■>.) 

A  well  &niahcd  apear  waa  kept  in  a  caie  {Jiopa- 
rtMm\  which,  on  aeeoent  of  ito  ISona,  ii  called 
by  Homer  a  pipo  {al'^iy^,  fl.  xix.  ^r,7). 

The  apar  waa  taed  aa  a  weapon  n{  attack  in 
three  dttferent  way  a :  —  1.  It  waa  uuown  from  cata- 
pulta  and  other  onuiins  [TunMRNTfv].  2.  It  waa 
thnut  forward  aa  a  pike.    In  thu  maimer  Achillea 


killed  Haelar  W  pitninK  Mn  with  hu  ^tear 
thimigliiha neck,  (fl,  nSu  929,)  Tfcafi«ba«M 
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yrm  pntieQlBrir  crfelrrated  as  pikemcn.  (Horn. 
fl.  ii,  543.)  3.  It  w.H  c<i;rimonlr  thrown  by  the 
hand.  The  tloracric  hero  gmomilj  went  to  the 
field  with  two  ipem   (Him.  IL  iil  18,  x.  76, 

xn.  2W  ;  Pind.  lyh.  iv.  n*}.)  On  .•ii.i.ni.i.hhii.' 
the  tueisiy  he  lifst  tiirew  titlicr  oiie  vpear  or  both, 
md  then  on  coniinj;  to  clo«e  quarten  drew  hia 
tword.  (Horn.  //,  iii.  340,  wW.  ^30,  xx.  273 — 
284.)  The  ipear  froqtUTitly  h.i<i  a  leathern  thong 
tinJ  in  tho  middle  of  tho  sliatt,  which  waa  called 
iefKiKn  by  Um  Qtt^  aad  ammtum  by  the 
Romni,  which  wu  of  aMwtaiMM  in  throwing 
the  ipear.  (PdIIhx,  \.\?>f<  :  Srln.l.  „d  Eunj,.  Orett. 
1477  ;  Xen.  A»<iL  iv.  2.  JJi ;  Virg.  u.  ; 
Ot.  JW;^.  xiL  321  ;  Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  57.)  Tho  an- 
nexed figure.  Uik -n  rmni  Sir  W.  Haiiiilton's  Ktnis- 
can  Vaacs  (iit.  pi.  aa),  rrprescntji  the  amentum 
attached  to  the  tpear  at  tM  CMln  €f  StmTitjTi « 
little  aboT«  th«  middlo. 


We  arc  iwt  informed  how  the  amentum  addetl 
to  the  efre«;t  of  throwing  the  lance  ;  pcrbap*  it  was 
bv  ^^iving  it  rotation,  and  hence  a  greater  degree  of 
tteadiacM  and  directncM  in  iu  flight,  as  in  the 
cnse  of  ft  ball,  thot  ft«oi  s  rifle  ftin.  This  snppmi- 
tion  Knth  suits  the  expressions  relative  to  tlio  in- 
sertion of  the  fingers,  and  accounts  for  the  frequent 
tiae  of  the  verb  torqum,  to  whirl,  or  twwt,  in  con- 
nection with  tills  suhjiH-t.  Wi'  also  find  ineiitlon 
in  the  l^fitiu  gramm.vrians  of  I/cwtae  ansalac^  and 
Knnius  speaks  of  Atuatis  cmmmud  mndique  felts 
(Maciob.  ^  Ti.  1 ).  The  «mm  ma  probably  the 
aame  aa  th»  MBOitiiiD,  aod  waa  aa  called  aa  befog 
the  port  whieh  the  aaldier  laid  hold  of  in  hoiliqg 
the  spear. 

Under  the  geneial  tenn*  huta  and  tyxfi*  ^^^n 

included  mrion.s  kinds  of  miMilc^  af  which  the 
principal  were  iia  follow :  — 

l^^icea  (^iyxv,  Festm*  a  9.  Lmemt\  the  lance, 
■  cannpatBtiTcly  slender  spear  conimonJr  n<cet!  Iiy 
the  Greeks.  Iphicrates,  who  doubled  the  length 
of  the  swonl  [(ii.ADit's],  also  added  grcatlv  t<>  the 
dhnensUma  of  the  lance.   (I>iod,  sr.  44  ';  Mep. 


li.  1.  Z.)  This  wm;x><i  \va3  us -l  by  the  Gtecan 
horsetpen  (Pdyh.  vi.  J.{  i  j  aud  by  meaia  of  m 
appendage  to  it,  which  is  supposed  by  Sttiatn  f  A  Kt 
\  't/  Atiftu,  voL  iii.  p.  47  ;  woodcut,  fig.  2  j  to  be  ex- 
litiiitt'd  on  th<>  Rhai'ta  of  tlirro  sfx'.ira  in  an 
bas-relief,  they  mounted  their  hoca«  with 
facility.    ( Xen.  <ls  its  B/mmt.  to.  to.) 

folium  (i-<TtTh\  the  iavfliii,  mach  thicker  mat 
stronger  than  the  Grecian  lance  (Fix,  u.  7\  m 
may  be  seen  on  comparing  the  woodeola  at  p|k  13S 
and  IH'T.  Its  shaft,  r.fti»n  made  of  cornel  (Virjr. 
Aen.  IX.  6'Jli  ;  Uvid,  ^f■^.  viii.  40H),  was  four  a.nd 
a  half  feet  (three  cubit^  i  1  -ng,  and  th.'  Imrbed  jtoo 
head  waa  of  the  aame  length,  but  this  -  r|.^ 
half  way  down  the  ahaft,  to  which  it  wa*  much,^ 
v.Itli  ('xtri-mi-  rart\  so  that  the  whole  length  «jf 
the  weapon  was  about  six  feet  nine  incheiL  V-*^ 
aoldier  earned  twei  (Po1yh.TL9S.)  [Kxnctrvn, 
p.  407,  a.  J    It  viHf,  cither  tn  throw  or  to 

thrust  wiUi  ;  it  was  peculiar  to  the  Koouma,  and 
gftfO  the  name  oipiJam  to  the  division  of  the  army 
by  which  it  was  adopted.  When  >rariii5  f  ngbt 
against  the  Cimbri,  he  ordered  that  oi  iLc  tvvo  nails 
or  pins  (vffx^ycu)  by  which  the  head  wiu  fiutened 
to  ibe  *i»S,  one  ahoald  be  of  iron  and  the  other  of 
wood.  The  conaeqnenee  waa,  that,  when  the  pilnm 
"slnick  th'>  .«iliifl(!<  of  the  cnnny,  th-'  w^vuien  nail 
broke,  aiid  its  the  irun  head  was  thus  bent,  the  ^Mi^ 
owing  to  the  twist  in  the  mct^  port,  ttill  hdd  to  the 
shield  and  so  di;mgcd  atoog  the  gnmi,  {Plat, 
Mar.  25.) 

Whilst  th?  heavy-armed  Roman  soldiers  bon 
the  loog  lanoe  and  the  thick  and  ponden}ti>  ia«  <4in, 
the  1ig:bt-armed  naed  smaller  missiles,  winch, 
thou-h  of  (lifTfrPiit  kind*.  \\\t..'  included  under  the 
general  term  hastae  ceiitaru  (Liv.  xxx%iii.  20; 
Plin.  If.  N.  xxriii  6).   IVora  yp6<T<f>os,  the  cw. 
respondintr  Hnvk  trrm  (Polyb.  i.  40  ;  S;ra\.\  iv. 
4.  §  3),  tiic  ttiii*!*,  or  light-armed,  arc  called  by 
Ptiiybius  ypoa^ndxoi  (vi.  19,  20%  Aecoiduia  la 
hia  description  the  yp6<r^t  wan  a  dart,  with  a 
■halt  about  three  feet  long  and  im  inch  in  thick* 
nc's  ;  tho  iron  hoad  was  a  span  long,  and  ao  tbta 
and  acuminated  aa  to  be  bent  hj  striking  agaimt 
any  thing,  and  thaa  rendered  mm  to  be  tent  back 
a:.'aiiist  the  rneniy.    Fiir.  ?>,  in  the  {.n-ci-din/  wood- 
cut, show  s  ouc  wliich  wm  found,  with  nearly  foot 
hnndrrd  others,  in  a  Roman  anlraichlnent  at 
Meon  HilUinOloucpst.  rshirft  (SkdtWl^  iiSyniwrf 
lUustrutiont^  vol.  i.  pi.  45.) 

The  light  infantry  of  the  RooMB  amy  used  a 
similar  weapon,  called  <s  fdt  (c«rK,  venuum^  Lir. 
xxl  55 ;  (raivtor^  Died.  Sic.  xiv.  27  ;  Festus,  *.  r. 
Siiijitiiti-n).    It  was  adfifited   hy  thi-m  from  the 
Srtiiiiiites  (ViiTg.  Aen.  viL  665),  and  the  Valsd 
{(itorp.  ii.  168).    Its  abaft  waa  S|  feet  long,  its 
jK.int  five  inches.    (Vrgrt.  ii.  \^.)     Fiff.  4,  in  the 
preceding  woodcut,  represents  the  head  of  a  dart 
in  the  Royal  Collection  at  Naplea ;  it  may  be  taken 
as  a  specimen  of  the  venUum^  nnd  mny  be  con- 
trasted with  fig.  5,  which  is  the  head  of  a  lance  in 
the  same  collection.    The  liomans  adopted  in  like 
manner  the  ^oeHiat,  which  was  properiy  a  Celtie 
weapon  (Lir.  zxriil  45)  ;  it  was  given  aa  a  reward 
to  any  soldier  who  wounded  an  enemy.  (PoUb. 
vi.  37.)    Sparm  is  evidently  the  same  word  with 
the  English  tpar  and  tpear.    It  waa  the  TUdcat 
missile  of  the  whole  class,  and  only  used  when 
better  could  not  be  obtaint^  (Vir^.  Aen,  xL  Gii2, 
Serv.  frtfoc.;  Nepoi^ kv, 9. 1 1 1 8alh»^  CM, 5f  j 
GeU.z,2&.) 
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<briijrrjof>,  which  probably  denotwl  darts,  resem- 
bliog  in  form  the  lance  and  javelin,  but  much 
Koaller,  adopted  conmiucntly  to  the  IJght-artiied 
(jacuUitorei\  and  uhod  in  banting  as  well  aa  in 
battle  (Thucjd.  ii.  4  ;  Virg.  ilea.  ix.  52  ;  Serv.  m 
/<>t'.  ,•  Oviil,  j\ftt.  viii.  411  ;  Cic.  ad  Fain.  v.  ]'2  ; 
Flor.  U.  7),  we  find  in  claatical  aatbon  the  naoiM 
«f  Other  ip«n,  wliieh  wm  cbuKteriitie 

•f  |«ltkiilar  nations.  Thus,  Scrvius  states  {in  Acn. 
viL  664),  that,  as  the  piimn  wiu  propt-r  to  the 
RoawH^  and  tin  gaaum  to  the  OauU,  so  the 
mtriua  was  the  spear  peculiar  to  the  Macedonians. 
This  was  used  both  to  throw  and  as  a  pike.  It 
exceeded  in  length  all  other  missiles.  [See  p, 
48^  m.}  It  was  made  of  cornel,  tb«  tall  dense 
sl«*m  of  whieb  abo  tared  to  moke  ipeMi  of  otlier 
kinds.  (Theoph.  //.  P.  iil.  12.  2  ;  ffdpMa^  Airian, 
Tad.;  mptuftiva,  Xeii,  tU  liel^uest.  xii.  12.)  The 
Thracian  roinj>hfa,  which  had  a  very  long  point, 
like  the  blade  of  a  sword  (VaL  Flac.  tI  9i) ; 
rumpia^  Gell.  I.e.;  ^ft^et,  Apoe.  i.  16).  Mrna  pro- 
bably not  unlike  the  sarissa  ;  since  Li\ y  ass<  ri^ 
(xzxL  39),  that  m  a  coontiy  partly  covered  with 
wood  the  Maeedoniaa  phalanx  waa  iMffiwtivo  on 
nrcniint  of  thoir  pntdoitgae  hastae,  and  that  the 
ToiHplmta  of  the  Thracians  was  a  hindrance  for  the 
same  reason.  With  these  weapons  we  may  also 
class  the  Ilty  nan  jit^/tna,  which  resembled  a  hunting- 
pole.  (FfStos,  s.  t». ;  viSinoi',  Polyb.  ri.  21 ;  nUm, 
Oell.  L  c:  Ant.  Sid.  13.) 

The  iron  head  of  the  Oerman  spear,  called 
fromea^  waa  ihort  and  narroir,  but  very  sharp. 
The  (jcnnans  used  it  with  groat  elTect  either  as 
a  kutce  or  a  pike:  they  gave  to  each  ^outh  a 
framea  and  a  shield  on  coming  of  age.  (Taat.  Osrm 
6,  13,  IR,  24  ;  Jiiv.  xiil  79.)  The  Falarica  or 
fhalaricu  wiis  the  spcnr  of  the  Saguntines,  and  was 
impelled  by  the  aid  of  twisted  ropes  ;  it  was  large 
and  pondoooa,  having  a  head  of  iron  a  cnbit  in 
length,  and  a  ban  of  lead  at  Ha  other  end ;  Uwme* 
timea  carried  flaming  pitch  and  taw.  (Liv.  xxi.  B, 
xxxir.  18  ;  Virg.  Aen,  ix.  70b' ;  Lacaa,ri.  198 ;  Sil. 
lul.  i.  351  ;  Cell.  L  e. ;  laid.  OH^  znii  7  ;  OnU. 
Falisc  (\n^;r.  342.)  The  matara  and  tragnln  were 
chiefly  used  in  Gaul  and  Spain :  the  Ira^jula  wa.5 
pnbably  barbed,  as  it  reqnirvd  to  be  cut  out  of  the 
wound.  (Ptettt.  Ciit.  ii.  4. 18,  ^M,  v.  2. 25  ; 
Caes.  B.O.  i.  20,  t.  85  ;  OelL  I  a.)    The  Ada 

iind  Cattia  weiO  mucb  tDBUdF  (Vilg. 

Atn.  Til.  730,  741.) 

Among  the  decorations  wbidi  the  Itoaian  gene- 
ra!"' bestowed  on  their  f.fildicr«,  more  especially  fur 
saving  the  life  of  a  fellow -citizen,  ^viw  a  sjH'ar 
without  a  head,  called  hasta  pura.  (Virg.  Aen.  v'u 
7m  i  Serr.  «•  be, ;  Featna,  a,  o.  Hoita;  Soeton. 
CM.  ^  ;  Tacit  Aim.  iil  31.)   The  gift  of  it  is 

Sotiictiincft  recorded  in  funereal  inscription^. 

1*he  celibaria  luuta  (Kcstus,  $.  e.),  hariiig  been 
fitted  inco  the  body  of  a  fladialor  lykg  dead  on 
the  nrcTio,  was  used  at  marr  a^es  to  part  the  hair 
ii{  the  Wide.    (Ovid,  i'a^L  li.  o6U.) 

A  spenr  was  erected  at  auctions  [Atrcrio],  and 
when  tendeia  wen  reeeiTod  for  public  offioee  ijooa- 
Hmm\  It  ecrved  both  to  annoonce,  by  a  eonven- 
tional  si^'ii  conspicuous  at  a  disU'iuee,  that  a  sale 
was  goitig  on,  and  to  show  that  it  was  conducted 
tuider  tha  authority  of  the  imblic  functwnarica. 

(Cic  Offk,  iL  8  ;  NVpo^  Attic.  6  ;  Festn.s  s.  r. 
JItuUa.)    licnce  an  auclion  was  called  hasta,  and 

(TartnlL  AfoL  IS.) 


HECTE.  5G9 

It  waa  abo  the  praetlce  to  let  up  a  spear  hi  the 

court  of  the  CaNTrMVin:. 

The  throwing  of  spe-irs  {ojcayrifffUt)  vna  one  of 
the  gymnastic  exercises  of  the  Orseke,  and  ia  de- 
scribed at  length  by  KrBiise  {Cymnastit  und  Aijuii- 
istiJeder  Hdham,  toL  L  p.  4<j5,  Ate).       IJ-  Y.j 

HASTA'TL  [ExiM»ii%  19^494-^96^ 501, 
502.1 

HBCATOMBAEA.  [Hbkaia.] 

nvr  VTOMBAEON.  [CamoAaiOM^ 

ClHKKK.J 

HKCATOMBE.  [Sacrificium.1 

HECATOMPEDON.    I  Pes;  TKMPLtnr.l 

HECATOSTE  (luarwrr^).  [Pk 

HECTE  or  HECTEUS  (l<mj,  <irr«iJi),  and 
its  hal^  Ummtetm  or  Hmitetmm  (^«rror, 
riorX  are  tenne  wbieb  ooear,  in  mora  thui  one 
sense,  in  the  Oreek  metrical  system,  and  are  inter- 
esting on  account  of  the  exatuples  they  furnish  of 
the  duodednal  diviabo. 

1.  In  dry  measures,  the  ht-deua  was  the  sixth 
part  of  the  medimnu$y  and  the  kemiecUoH^  of  course^ 
the  twclith  part  (Aristoph.  EocL  547,  Nub.  6SU, 
€45.}  The  Aecf«M  waa  equal  to  the  Roman  MfldiMi^ 
aa  each  eomained  16  trferai  or  aeztarii  (Bfldcb, 
Metf^.  rtifrnmeh,  pp.  33,  200.) 

2.  The  Hede  or  U*cieu$  and  Ifrmiecion  were  also 
the  names  of  edna,  but  the  accounts  we  hare  of 
their  value  are  rery  various.  The  only  consi'tfn 
explanation  is,  that  there  were  ditferent  hectur^  de- 
rived from  different  units  ;  in  Cnct,  that  these  coins 
were  not  properly  c^eaeaitaatiloMr  of  monejr»  hot  wtt- 
dhimm  9f  the  recognised  denomiaationa.  Thia 
view  is  confinned  by  the  statement  of  liesychiua, 
that  tilt  words  *KTTi,  TpiTTj,  and  Ttrdpri)  were  ap- 
plied to  coins  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  ;  that  1% 
we  think,  that  the  various  denominations  of  money 
were  subdivided  for  convenience  into  thirds,  fuurihs, 
and  sixths,  which  would  be  of  gold,  silver,  and 
oopp«r,  according  to  the  valoe  of  their  naipective 
onita.  (Hesych. a.  v.  hmi.)  Now,tboe  thadnchma 
was  the  unit  of  the  silver  coinaji'es,  which  chiefly 
prevailed  in  Greece,  we  might  expvct,  a  pnori, 
that  the  common  kedeut  would  be  the  sixth  of  a 
drachma,  that  is,  an  oiiul  ;  and  that  there  was 
such  a  hedetu^  is  expressly  stated  by  Hesychius, 
who  gives  fifutt€4\ioy  as  the  equivalent  of  ^fu'tKToi/ 
(fco.).  Bat  then  from  a  pa&sage  of  the  oomic  poet 
Ciatea  (PoUnr,  is.  374),  we  leam  that  the 
kemiedon  nf  <)u!d  was  eight  ohols,  the  natiinil  in- 
terpretation of  which  is,  that  it  was  equal  in  vuJm 
to  eight  niver  obolg  or  (according  to  Mr.  Husscy's 
comput.-ition  of  the  drachmaX  a  little  more  than  IJW., 
which  is  certainly  a  very  siuall  value  fur  a  gold 
coin.  This  objection  Bdckh  meets  by  supposing 
that  the  gold  had  •  vei^  '"8*  ■ni'ture  of  alloy  ; 
and  the  probability  of  this  wiu  appear  further  pre- 
sently. This  stater  could  not  have  been  on  Attic 
coin,  for  at  that  time  Athens  had  no  gold  mcney : 
the  question  therefore  arisea,  to  what  foreign  atate 
did  it  belong  ?  Now,  amontf  the  fnreiirn  stater.i, 
which  were  current  at  Athens  in  the  tjfih  century 
B.  c,  that  of  Phocaca  is  frequently  mentioned,  and 
an  inscription  exiaa  (fimnd  in  the  Acropolis)  in 
which,  amon^  certain  offinings,  we  find  i^loeMaa 
ttater$,  and  «rTai  <t>afxaf8«r  (Biickh,  Cor]).  I  user. 
Ho,  150,  lines  41,  43,  voL  i.  pp.231,  'I'M.  §^ 

22 :  the  hasty  conjecture  that  these  ixrai  niu«t  have 
hf^en  of  jrjYccr,  is  corrected  by  Bikkh  hiniseif,  in 
his  Metntkytacitii  UntersuduuMm^  p.  135).  Little 

donbt  cn  naain  thai  duaa  iMm  wave  die  ' 
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•ad  die  imititn  of  Cratet  tlie  tvt^  tl  Him  Pho- 

CAean  state r.  The  weif^ht  of  tV  f:^iinWtim  wouM  lie 
a  little  less  than  that  of  the  Attic  obul  ;  md  itii-ir 
value  would  therefore  give  a  ratio  of  gold  to  silver, 
•■  8  to  1,  a  low  value  for  gold,  it  is  true,  but  one 
easily  explained  by  the  Ctct,  conjectured  by  Bttckh, 
and  distinctly  stalid  by  Ilesychiiis  (s.r.  4>&."»coft ), 
that  the  Phocaeon  gold  money  was  very  base  :  this 
fiwt  also  will  explain  the  light  weight  of  the  coin 
as  compnri"!  v.ith  the  Attic  ohol  The  rosiiU  of 
this  somewhat  uuncale  di»ciis«iuii  fru;uu  tu  us  both 
dear  and  coosiitent :  namely,  that  the  standard 
UDemkt,  the  dradiiMi»  wtm  divided,  on  the  doeded- 
hmT  •ystem,  into  wAr  (Irroi  or  MMm),  and 
tcfl/Vm^  rifxlucra  :  that  Athens  had  ffi7>yr  coins  of 
theee  weights:  and  that,  in  those  states  which 
and  ft  gdd  eoioage,  of  which  ndt  wae  •  sfoftT 
equal  (f^fmerally)  in  iri  ight  to  two  draekmae  ajid  in 
vuim  to  twmtj/^  thia  stater  was  subjected  to  a  simi- 
lar duodecimal  division,  by  which  the  tisih  {ixrri 
or  fttrm)  became  im  lemght  a  pieee  of  tmo  nbuU, 
and  the  IwiAU  {^tfdtmop)  a  pieee  ef  ane  eAat 
The  vatuet  of  thcftc  cninB  (accordiriff  to  the  average 
latio  of  the  value  of  gold  to  that  of  silver,  namely 
10:  1)  weald  have  been  20  o6eband  lOeUs  re- 
spectively ;  tint  tho-M?  of  Phocaea  were  m  light  and 
debased,  that  they  were  only  worth  1 6  and  U  i\  j>pcc- 
tively  of  the  obcJe  of  AtheUy  wbOM  coinage  was 
pmvarbiBlly  pure.  [  P-  S.  ] 

a  name  given 

tfi  the  poor  citizens  of  Attica  Ix-tore  the  time  of 
SoUn,  who  cultivated  the  fields  of  the  rich  and 
received  only  a  sutk  part  (hence  their  name)  of 
the  produce.  (Hosych.  s.  r.  ixni^ipoi  ;  Kustath. 
ad  Him,  OJ.  xix.  28.  p.  680. 49,  ed.  iksii.  p.  la04, 
ed.  Rem.)  Plutarch  (Solon,  13)  aei^  to  have 
mndo  ft  nuataka  ia  itftting  tlMt  tlM^  Hud  ft  eixtb 
n  to  tbeir  nailere,  and  fvtamea  five-ai: 


at  the 


p<irtioa  to  tfteir  nUMere,  and  mamea  five-atxthe 

theiuwivcs.  (Comp.  Schiiniann,  Dr  Orititiis, 
p.  Stt'i,  Amtiq.  Jur.  P>tU.  Graecfk  169  ;  Ucrmaiuif 
Lekrbmeh  d.  Gried.  StaaUaltm^  |  101,  B.  10.) 

HEDNA(f5»'a\  [I>o».] 

HEOEMO'MA  DICASTE'RIOU  (JrpiHoyia 
tutaerrrtplov).  [EieAOOoais.] 

HEOETO'RIA.  LPi-tntrria.] 

HEIROMOtJ  ORAPHE'  <*Wm«0  7f^). 
This  was  an  action  for  faUe  imprisonment  of  a  free 
dtizcn  or  straogrr,  and  keeping  such  person  ia 
larivala  cailody.  There  are  no  orations  upon  thia 
snlijert  extant,  nor  indeed  any  direct  nlUi«ii>iis  to 
it  by  name  ;  but  il  is  hinted  at  as  a  remedy  tluit 
ni^ht  have  been  adopted  by  Agntharchua,  the 
pamter,  for  the  reattaint  pat  upon  hia  peieaaal 
liberty  by  Aldbiadee  (Anioe.  e.  Ah.  n.  119);  and 
in  a  passage  of  I>einarchti»  (r.  />m.  1 "),  w  here  a 
miller  is  OMHitioned  to  have  incurred  t^ttal  punish- 
ment tar  ft  like  offence.  The  thesmothctae  peo- 
b.'il)ly  presided  in  the  court  hi'ff  re  which  offi-nders 
of  this  kind  were  brunght  to  liial.  (Meier,  AU. 
/'roc.  p.  3.T.'.)  [.r.S.M.) 

HELK'POLIS  (iKhnJu$).  When  Demetrine 
Pdioreetea  besieged  Salani*,  in  C.rprus,  he  tmwd 
a  machine  tn  be  constructed,  which  he  called  "  the 
taker  of  cities."  Its  form  was  that  of  a  square 
tower,  each  side  being  90  cubits  high  and  45  wide. 
It  rested  on  four  wheelii,  each  eii,'ht  culiits  high. 
It  was  divided  into  nine  stories,  the  lower  of 
which  contained  mochinea  for  throwing  great 
•tones,  the  middle  large  catapalte  far  throwing 
■pears,  and  the  highest,  other  — "^"T  fivtiinniring 


HELLEKOTAlflAE. 

It  WW  manned  wHh  90O 
who  move-d  it  by  piuhing  the  [ 
boltout.    (,I)i«d.  XX.  48.) 

At  the  siege  of  Rhodes,  a  c  306, 
emplojed  an  hekpdn  af  itiil  gnatar  ^ 
and  more  eenpUcaled  eonstnietion.  Bendee  wbeeb 
it  had  ca%tnrs  {it^rtirrptxi^a),  so  as  to  admit  of 
being  moved  faueially  oa  well  as  directly.  lie 
mu  pjrHnidaL  The  three  ddee  whieli  irert 
exposed  to  attack,  were  rendered  fire- proof  by 
being  covered  with  irmi  pktc&  In  front  each 
■tory  had  port-hdea,  which  were  adapted  to  the 
aevwal  kiada  of  mkeileii  and  areia  tenielied  with 
shattMi  that  eeidd  be  opened  or  doeed  at  nleaaare, 
and  were  made  of  hkins  stuffed  with  wool.  Rich 
story  hod  two  turaad  flights  of  steps,  the  one  fbr 
aaoending,  thaedwr  lordeseaiding.  (IKod.  n.  91  ; 
cf>m|«re  Vitnir.  i.  22.)  This  helepolis  waa  con- 
structed l<y  Kjiimachus  the  Atbeiiiiui  ;  aud  a  much 
esti-emed  description  of  it  w«is  written  by  Dioedides 
of  Abdeia.  (Atheo.  v.  p.  206,  d.)  It  waeikodavbt 
the  greatest  and  most  remarkable  engine  of  the  khid 
that  was  ever  erected.  In  subse<)uent  a^es  we 
hnd  the  name  of  hdepotia "  applied  to  tuovuig 
towns  whieb  earned  haWaring  laais,  ae  well  as 
machines  for  throwini;  ppears  and  Htnnes.  (Amnu 
Maroell.  zxiiL  ;  Agathias,  L  18.  p.  ^U,  ed.  Yen.  ; 
Nioet.  Choo.  CbaMMaae,  p.  14,  b.)  Towers 
ef  thia  descciptiea  «M  naed  to  deetraj  the  mUa 
of  Jenudem,  whan  it  wia  takan  hw  ua  Roanma. 
(Jos.  A     il  19, 1  fl,  ia.  dl|  S:)  [Aribs  ;  Toa* 

HKSTVU.]  IJ.  y.] 

H  £  LI  ABA.  rDiCAaTBn.»ir.l 

li KLlOCAMrNUS.    fDoMrs,  p.  4^2,  K] 
11  KLl  X  (•A.i4),  anythingof  aspirai  form,  whether 

in  one  plane,  as  the  apinl  earra^  ac  in  diflavoit 

phuMi,  as  the  eoraw. 

1.  In  aidiiteetorv,  the  spind  vohrtee  of  the  lonte 
and  Corinthian  cajiitais.  Tlie  Roman  architect*, 
while  they  used  tiie  word  voiuiat  fur  the  angular 
spirals,  retained  the  term  Micet  for  the  maUer 
"  iralg  in  the  middle  /  '  <  h  face  ef  the  CSorialhiaB 
caj>iial.  (Vitruv.  iv.  i.  §  i'Z.) 

2.  In  mechanics,  the  word  designates  the  eow 
in  ita  varion*  mKcatiene }  bat  iti  chief  oee  araa 
te  describe  a  nMwhine  need  Ibr  fMnhinf  «t  dmwtnf 
ships  in  the  wat.  r  from  the  beach,  which  was  s;iid 
to  have  been  invented  by  Archimedes.  (Atheo.  v. 
pu  907,  a.,  with  Casaubon*s  Notes.)       [P.  S.) 

HELLANO'DICAE  ('EAAoi'aJ.Voi'),  the  judges 
in  tiic  (Jlympic  games,  of  whom  an  accouui  is 
given  under  Olympuu  The  same  naoM  was  alee 
nven  to  the  jadges  or  eoort-martid  in  the  Lace- 
daamonnn  army  (Xen.  /?ep.  Ltir,  xiii.  11);  and 
tht-y  were  pntliahly  first  called  by  tliis  nan>e 
when  bporta  was  at  the  head  of  the  Greek  cou- 
federacv. 

IIELLENOTA'MTAE  (•EAXi»»w<W«m),  or 
tn-aNurers  of  tho  Greeks,  were  magistzutes  ap- 
poiiUe<l  by  the  Athenians  to  receive  the  oootribtt- 
ttona  of  the  allied  itataik  They  were  tot  appointed 
B.  0.  477«  when  Adiena,  m  consequence  of  the 

conduct  of  Paiis.inin»,  had  obtained  the  comnutrid 
of  the  allied  states.  The  money  paid  by  the  dif- 
ferent etatea,  which  was  origirally  fixed  at  460 
talents,  was  deposited  in  Dclos,  which  was  the 
place  of  meeting  fur  the  dwcuAaioa  of  ail  common 
interests ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
hcUeootamiaa  not  only  received,  but  were  dso  the 
guardiani  af  theaa  moniee,  which  were  called  by 
Xanopfaaft  (A  Faptyb    6)  'EMm^mtiiJm,  (ThMb 
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i.96  :  Plat  Ari$tid.24  ;  Aadoc.  d«  Pact^  p.  107.) 
The  office  wm  retained  «fter  the  treacary  wu 
tnutsft  rrcil  to  A  then*  on  the  propo«al  of  die  Si- 
mma»  (PluU  AruHd.  2& ;  Dioi.  xd.  38),  but 
«M  «rca«w  sImIhM  «A  th*  conqMil  «r  AtksM 
by  the  Laccdaoniotiians.  The  HcilenoUmue  wi-rr- 
reopaoiDtcii  after  the  rwtoratian  of  the  dMiw- 

os  little  infomation  reepecting  their  dutiea. 
BiM:kh,  howerer,  conclodea  from  inacriptioiu  that 
ther  vere  probably  ten  in  number,  choeen  by  lot, 
like  tlMtlMMRttaf  the  umU,  tmltdlkm  Peotaco- 
■iwiiiJiwl.  and  flat  tl.cv  <iid  ml  «tar«|KNi  tlMir 
olfice  at  the  l>n;innim;  ot  tin-  3  cur,  Imt  afti-r  tlii> 
Pa—thftiara  and  the  lir«t  Prytaneta.  VV  uh  rt-gard 
tollicir  dvtiea,  BBdth  rappoeea  that  they  reiaaincd 
triM^tirfrs  of  tho  mnuit-s  mllittitl  from  the  alliis, 
and  that  paymenta  for  certain  ob^ecta  were  aMigned 
l»  Iknk  U  th»  tel  place  they  raid  «f  CMOM 
pay  th«  tspflBM  «f  wan  in  the  common  chm^  •§ 
the  contribotioat  were  originally  designed  fer  tbat 
purpoM  ;  but  a*  tlie  Attifiuaiti  iii  courv  of  lin;-' 
camidcnd  the  money  as  their  own  propertr,  the 
HaOoMlMMM  hal  to  pay  tha  TiMMrm  and  mili- 
tary expense*  not  caniu'ct<  il  with  war*  on  Whalf 
of  the  common  cause,  (ikickh,  J*id>i.  Earn.  (*f 
Athe%»,  pu  1 76,  2ad  ed.  ;  Corp.  tmaHf,  No,  147.) 
HF.I.LOTM.  [Ellotia.] 
IIELO'TES  (ElXtfTft,  the  Latin  form  Ilotat  is 
also  osed,  Liv.  xxxxf.  27),  were  a  class  of  bonds- 
■Mo  Mibiect  to  Sparta.  Iha  wbola  el  tlM  inhabit* 
I  «f  Lacnnk  wm«  inehdad  in      thiM  daaaM 


of  Sp.truiiis,  P<r:i»-ci,  atul  Hrl(jti,  of  wlumi  t'le 
Neiols  were  the  lowest.  'ii*«y  lofuiinj  thf  ni>.tic 
papabitiofi,  as  distinguished  both  from  tht-  inhabit- 
ant* of  Sparta  its4  if,  and  fr.uTi  the  Peho'ci  »1m 
dwelt  in  ibe  iarge  towns.  ^Liv.  Le.)  Tki:ir  cuu- 
ditkai  WM  that  of  »A  attached  to  the  land,  «i- 
«ar^  jditet  /  ntd  tbCT  imv  to  hat*  bMB  tfa«  obI/ 
class  of  slay  es  among  toe  IjacadaaBiaBAaM.  IMflSM^Mt 
etyni' ib>*,'u-»  arc  pivcii  of  tht-ir  iiaiin*.  TIk-  cnninion 
account  is,  that  they  were  originally  the  Achaean 
HahabHaBti  of  tho  to<ra  of  Hetot  in  Lacmia,  who, 
havitii;  boon  the  last  to  submit  to  the  Dorian  invaHors 
and  I  ha  t  nnU  altera  desperate  struggle,  were  reduced 
bythe  \)ct<into slarery.  (Pau*.  iiL2().  1 6;  Harpocr. 
s.v.  *LKttrrtv*tv,  «rho  cites  Hcllanicus  as  his  autho- 
rity;. An i.thrr  account,  preserved  by  Athcnaeus 
fronj  Th'-op'iMipn*,  represents  them  tbi-  (.M-tu  nil 
body  oC  tha  aa««eat  Ackaoaa  jpopoiatMn  «f  Lacooia, 
tvdiMod  to  ilavovy  by  dio  Donaat,  Uka^  Poncotao 
b  Thcasaly.  (Ath.  vi.  p.  2Co,  c.)  The  statement 
of  £pbonH,  again,  preserved  by  Strabo,  has  eonic- 
tUnf  in  eonnnon  wtth  both  the  other  stories  ;  for, 
acrnrding  in  it,  the  original  inhnbitanta  of  the 
country,  whtu  subdued  by  the  I><»rian«,  were  at 
first  permitted  to  enjoy  an  eqtadity  of  civil  and 
political  righu  with  their  eonqoenn,  omi 
ealU-l  lldutM ;  but  they  were  depriwd  of  their 
ffliial  nUtiu  by  Ai:  s  the  gon  of  Eurvfthones  wlm 
made  thcin  pay  tribute :  thia  decree  waa  reaiited 
only  by  the  people  of  Biloa  CKXmm  W  IxMVtt  <th 
•EAoj),  who  rt'liiclled  and  were  reduct^d  to  slavery 
under  certain  conditionn,  (Strab.  viii.  p.  'MS.) 
Now,  all  these  theoriv«  (for  such  they  an-)  r«'!«t  nn 
the  doubtful  foundation  of  the  historioii  truth  of  the 
circumstauccs  attending  the  Dorian  invasion,  and 
tha  eonnectioo  of  the  name  with  Helos  is  not  only 
a  HMnilMl  invention,  opposed  to  the  boat  autho- 
tilMB  (TiMopOBip.  Eph.  U.  or.),  tant  ii 
gkdir  Cidty,  Ibt  tha  pcopla  d'Eim 


ITT!T,OTr!?L 

called  EUsrret,  Init  'E\.ro4  (Strab.  /.&)  or  'EA«^ 
Tw  (Athen.  vL  p.  271).  The  name  has  been 
aI»o  diTMrd  froiu  <Ai|,  naraies,  as  if  it  signified 
inhaUtamtt  t/tU  kmlami$,  B«t  MiUkr  aeena  to 
bo  norcr  ike  ■■>!;  in  cxpUnaf  dKtrrtt  m  mean. 

inij  }  rijajiun,  from  the  rimt  of  iXiiv^  to  take,  liVo 
^l^mtt  fmut  Uie  ruot  of  Sofidaf.  He  ttppffSff  that 
they  vrere  an  aboriginal  raea,  who  anbdaod  at 
a  very  early  period,  and  who  n.iturally  fcussed  r,rtT 
aa  sUvea  to  the  I>onc  conqiitrura.  it  i^  objictrd 
by  Thirlwall  that  thu  theory  doe*  not  account  for 
tlto  haMditay  onnuty  botwaoi  ibom  and  tbeir 
nMilHB ;  ht  anlooi  tbojr  loai  tboir  libarty  by  tb« 
Dorian  coiiijuest,  tlirre  ii  no  prokjnlity  that  it 
placed  them  m  a  worse  condition  than  before.  Bat 
to  this  objection,  we  may  oppoae  the  aeote  obtorr* 
ation  of  Grote,  t!iat  thDso  iiinL''  rn  from  the  .»<  rMlr« 
population,  the  droad  of  which  1*  the  only  prokibio 
cause  that  can  be  aMjffMdftr  tha  crarily  of  tlie 
Skiartaa^  and  tho  (omtiqowU  mentment  of  the 
Helota,  **  did  not  becaan  aerious  until  afWr  the 
Mr-M-iiiaii  war  —  nor  indeini  until  aft"  r  the  gimdual 
dimmiition  of  the  anaihef  of  bportaa  eitiacaia  bad 
made  itaelf  Mt** 

.\t  the  end  of  th«»  second  Messf'nian  war  (n.  i'. 
t^(i!> ),  the  conquered  Measenians  were  nnluced  to 
slavery,  and  included  tndar  tb*  denomination  of 
Helota.  Their  condition  appears  to  hav,-  be*  11  thf 
same,  with  some  slight  differenco  s,  m  that  uf  the 
other  Helota.  But,  in  addition  to  tliat  remeB^ 
hcaaee  of  tboir  fraodoin,  wbick  avde  net  oalj  ibea, 
bnt,  tbnmgb  tboir  iafliiMieo,  tbo  wbelo  dtoa  of 
Helota  niiir<'  and  more  daii^'iTouH  to  their  ina>t<'n, 
they  preiterved  the  revoUection  of  their  (lattonal  ex- 
iiticnce,  and  were  ready  to  seise  any  opportunity  of 
re;.'aiuini;  it;  until,  at  ]"-iifrth,  the  [xdiev  of  Kpami- 
nuadaij,  after  the  LaitJe  uf  Lvuctra,  re^t'>r>-d  the 
main  body  of  these  Messenian  Helota  to  their 
oonntry,  where  thagr  no  donbt  farmed  the  chief  part 
of  the  popuhttton  of  tbo  now  city  of  Messene. 
(ThirUall,  Hut.  o/6Vr.v<-,  vol.  v.  pp.  104.  lO  ,.) 

The  Helota  were  regarded  as  the  Dropertj  of  tho 
state,  wbieb,  wbife  it  gnvn  tbob*  omieot  to  tedivt. 
dual*,  rejM  rved  to  it»elf  the  power  of  emancipating 
them.  (Kphorus,  up.  MraL  L  o.  ;  Pann  {>«.)  They 
were  attached  to  the  land,  and  eonld  not  bo  told 
awa^  from  it.  Several  Camiliea,  as  many  perhaps 
as  SIX  or  seven,  resided  on  each  icAftpoi.  in  dwell- 
inL'*  of  their  own,  either  iii  detached  fanns  or  in 
villages.  They  oilthniod  tbo  land  and  paid  to 
tbw  wiaalaii  as  not  a  ftiod  nisaiinn  of  eetiw  tba 
exact  amount  of  which  had  \ks-\\  fixed  at  a  very 
earlv  |veri<xi,  the  raising  of  that  amount  being  for* 
bidden  under  heavy  imprecationa.  (PluL  Jutt.  Lot, 
p.  255.)  Th»>  annual  rent  |iaid  for  '-nrh  H\r,pos 
waa  eighty-twu  tuediuiui  of  barky,  and  a  propor- 
tionato  Quantity  of  oil  and  wine.  (Plat  K, 
34,)  Tha  domaMie  ascranti  of  tba  ^artana  were 
all  Hdeta.  They attendod  on  tbeir  ttMtersat  tbo 
pu!>lic  meal  ;  and  many  of  them  were  M  dMbt 
employed  by  the  state  in  puUk  works. 

In  war  ino  Helots  served  as  I%ht-arHiad  troops 
(\^i'Xoi),  a  certa-n  i  i-nher  of  them  attenrlin^  every 
hiavy-armed  SjMiriati  to  the  held  ;  at  lite  batik-  of 
Plataeoe,  there  were  aevcn  Helota  to  each  Spar* 
tan,  and  one  to  every  hoplite  of  tba  Perioeci. 
(Herod,  is.  10.  28.)  These  attendaats  were  pro- 
l>ably  tailed  i^iriTTt^xi  (1.  c.  iu<j)iiTTa>^«T,  Hegvch. 

a.  v.%  and  one  of  them  in  particular,  the  ^*pdMuw, 
mmmait  (H wed. m  M9 1  Stwii.  Ltm, Xmu  §. «.)» 

aadb!rtba~ 
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t9i  HELOTE& 

a  jjvneral  name  for  armwl  slaves.  The  Helot*  only 
served  aa  hoplitcs  in  particular  emergencies  ;  and 
on  such  occasions  they  weregenernlly  eniancipnliHl, 
if  tlicy  shiiwi-d  distiii^'iasli.-ii  Itnivrrv.  Tlio  i\r>t 
iii»Uiiikf  ot  tlm  kind  waa  iu  the  fxjjfdiliiiU  of  Bni- 
•idtt*,  B.  c.  424.   (Thucyd.  iv.  »0,  v.  34,  viL  19.) 

The  trauoMDt  to  which  the  Uelott  wove  rab« 
j«<«ed,  M  deMiibed  hj  the  latir  Onek  writtn,  b 
in.irkf'il  liy  t?)>.'  must  w-;i;itoti  cniclly.  TInu  Mymn 
states  that  "  the  Spartans  impose  upon  them  every 
^gtnomiiiioas  aamee^  tor  th«r  eanpA  thnn  to  wear 

a  cap  of  (]i>i;'.s  skill,  and  to  Iw  t  li>tln-d  with  n  s:iT- 
meal  of  sheep's  ikiu,  and  to  have  stripes  iutiicud 
npoo  them  every  year  for  no  fault,  that  they  may 
ncriT  fbr;;et  that  they  are  slaves.  And  besides  all 
this,  if  any  rife  by  their  qualities  above  the  condi- 
tion i,(  a  sLire,  they  appoint  d<  ath  as  tlio  pcmUty, 
and  their  maaten  are  liiable  to  punishment  if  thejr 
do  not  dettny  the  most  eaceeuent"  (A then.  xiv. 
p.  C.17.)  Aii<i  PluUirch  (r.i/<:'2n)  sut.-s  that  llo- 
loti  were  turced  to  intoxicate  themaelrcs,  and  per- 
form indecent  daaeet  as  a  wanting  to  the  Spartan 
youth.  These  statements  must  be  rrtt  ivrd  witli 
some  caution.  There  in  no  evidence  that  tlu-y  an; 
true  of  the  period  bcfure  the  Mcsscnian  wars  ;  nor 
can  we  believe  that  ancb  wanton  and  impolitic  op- 
preuions,  provocntiona,  and  deitrnetion  of  a  t«1o- 
ablo  servile  po|vil.tti'iii  formed  any  part  of  thi-  ori- 
ginal syMero  of  Lycui]g\u.  What  haa  boon  said 
nboT«^  Repectinf  the  legal  eondition  of  the  Helota, 
indicates  a  very  diffcn  iil  stxite  of  thincs  ;  and  their 
mil  condition  is  pmliuhly  imt  inisn  presented  by 
Orote,  whtii  he  says: — ''The  Ihlots  were  a  part 
of  the  state,  having  their  domestic  and  social  sym- 
pathies developed,  a  certain  power  of  acquiring 
property  (Plut.  Cleom.  23),  and  the  consciousness 
of  Oreciau  lineage  and  dialect all  point*  of 
nariced  superiority  over  the  fiiretgners  who  (wmed 

the  .-lave  jiojuiiatioii  of  Atlieiii  or  Chins.  They 
seem  to  have  been  no  way  uift-Tior  to  any  viihige 
popuIntioQ  of  Oiceee.**  As  is  usual  with  serfs, 
every  means  wn?  taken  to  mark  the  (listiiictlon  Ur- 
tweeu  liifui  tind  lluir  niMStem:  they  were  oltligcd 
to  wear  the  rustic  garb  doMribcd  above,  and  they 
were  not  permitted  to  nng  one  of  the  S(iartan  songs. 
(Plat.  Ajve.  28.)  Bat  the  ilate  of  things  described 
ill  till'  al'ovc  iiuoUiti'iiis  beloTJir*  to  a  [uti'hI  when 

the  fear  uf  a  servile  insiurectioQ  bod  produced  the 
natvittl  resntt  of  «rael  oppmaien  on  the  me  port 

antl  rehrllimi^  hatrrd  on  the  other.  That  the 
cruelty  of  their  masti-n*  kiK  w  no  restraint  when  it 
was  thus  stimulated  by  fear,  is  manifest  enou^'ii 
front  the  institution  of  the  Kpinrrcla  [Crvpteia]. 
How  far  the  statements  of  ancient  writers  respect- 
hig  the  ayj)teia  arc  to  be  believed,  is  somewhat 
doobtfiil  ;  hut  therR  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact 
related  by  Thucydidea,  that  on  one  oeeanon  two 
thousand  of  the  IMnt*  who  had  rend i  red  the 
greatest  service  to  the  state  in  wnr,  were  induced 
to  come  forward  bj  the  offer  of  emancipation,  and 
then  were  put  to  death.    (Time.  iv. 

Thi*  Helots  might  be  eniancijiatcd,  but  in  that 
caso,  in.^tond  of  passing  into  the  class  of  Pcrioeci, 
they  fanned  a  distinct  body  in  the  sUte,  known,  at 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  by  the  general 
terra  of  K<oA(i/x(M«it,  but  subdivided  into  several 
dasaea.  Myron  of  Priene  (cyt.  Athm.  vi  p.  27 ) ,  t ), 
ennmeratea  the  firftowinff  diaaea  of  enmndpated 
Heloti :  — htptrai^  ai*(rrr(yTOL,ipvKr^p*s^liKnro<rto 
tndrai^  and  rcoiofiwdfir.  Of  these  the  i^rrai 
wen  pnbablymlctMd  from  all  icrriee }  the 


HB»NA. 

Tij^f  I  were  those  <  ni;.Toy>-d  In  war  ;  the  ?lt<riro<riotm&- 
T<u  served  on  board  tPi.'  licet  ;  aud  ihii  ytoisif/utr^ts 
were  thffse  who  liad  in-cn  poasessed  of  freedom  for 

SoUie  time.  liesules  these  t)iere  WvTi  the  ^uGuffS 
or  n6SaKti^  who  wi-ru  di>iucAUc  «Uvt«,  brought  up 
with  the  young  Spartans,  and  then  eaandpnted. 
Upon  beiiw  eoMuicijpated  iJiey  received  pcnniaaiiai 
to  dwell  whefe  they  wished.  [Compare  CirrrAS 
(Greek),  p.  2?>0.1 

(Miiller,  Doriamtf  iii.  3}  Uenaann,  Pttitioal 
Aniiifuitiet  o/Ormt*^ H 19* d4«38, 80, 48 ;  Wachn> 
ninth,  FfrllfH.  Allcrih.  *2d  ed.  sec  Tiidex  ;  Manso, 
.Sffurla^  see  Index  ;  i  hirlwali's  Hut.  of  Ureece, 
vol.  i.  pp.  309 — SIS  ;  GtBta,£rMl^Or«e(T,  vol.  iL 
pp.  494—499.)  IP,  aj 

HK'MKRA  (Wpa).  [Diaa.] 

HKMERODUOMI  {in**potpiMOt\  were  con 
riers  in  the  Greek  atatea,  who  could  keep  on 
running  all  day,  and  Were  often  employed  to  cany 
news  of  iropirtiuit  events.  .\»  \l  '  'i  '  ki  had  ao 
system  of  po«U,  and  but  few  rutd",  etnch  UitMeo- 
gcrs  must  have  bean  of  gnat  service.  They  wete 
trained  for  the  purpose,  niid  could  pixfonn  the 
longest  journeys  in  an  aluiu4l  iiaredibly  short  space 
of  time.  (HercKL  vL  105  ;  Com.  Nr  p.  Pfalt 
ArkL  '20  {  Paoa.  vi.  16.  §  5.)  bach  eqarieta  ap- 
pear to  have  been  kept  by  meet  of  the  Gn-ek 
^l.■lfes,  and  were  in  times  of  danger  stationed  on 
some  emineocc  in  order  to  observe  any  thing  of 
impt^tanee  that  night  happen,  and  aarf  the 

int('l!ii;encc  with  speed  to  the  pro|>rr  quarter, 
ileiicc,  we  freaucntly  find  thtm  talli-d  I/nut rv- 
acnpi  (rifupooKiwot^  Herod,  vii.  182,  l  l/  J  ;  Xoa. 
//«//.  L  1.82;  Aeneas  Tact  c.  6.)  That  the 
/femerotcopi  were  the  same  as  the  Ili'm^rotlivmi 
ai^pears  not  only  from  the  passage  of  Aenea-.  I'ac- 
ticiu  just  nrfcmid  to,  but  alao  from  the  words  of 
Livy  (xsxi24)     ni  apeenhear  (heaiendniniaa 

vocant  Onieci,  inirens  die  uno  lurHii  emeticntes 
»)>aliuui),  conteotpians  rei;;iini  atnnen  p  specula 
quadam,  praegresaus  nfHt«  media  Atiiena.K  per- 
Mnisset"    (See  Duker,  <i<i  Liv.  I.  c.)    The  He* 
uierodromi  were  also  caile<l  iJmmoiciuixji  ^ipu/M> 
iHfpvKts,  Ilar]H)en»t.  and  llesvch.  *.  r.). 
U£M£UOSCOPL  £Ujimmodbomi.] 
HEMICHRYSUS.   {Avnvu ;  &rATim.) 
H  K  M 1  CO'  N  O  n J  S.  ( ( "o  N  u  1 1-  s  ;  a  n  d  til  e  T.i  bles.  ] 
HEJdlCY'CLIUM  intimvKMw)^  a  semicir- 
cular oeai,  tar  the  aeeanunodation  of  petaona  en- 

iratied  in  cnnversntion.  either  in  private  honsrs  or 
in  ])laees  uf  public  re»urt  ;  andat&u  the  semicircular 
seat  roimd  the  tribunal  in  a  basilica.  (Pint.  Alc*b. 
17,  A'le.  12  :  Cic.  LatJ.  1  ;  Vitntv.  v.  1.  §  8, 
com  p.  Schneider's  Note.)  [P.  S.] 

UEMIECTKON,    HSMIECTON.  (Uao- 

TSt7a.1 

HranLTTROK.  fLmtJLl 

HE'MINA  (VM,  the  namo  of  a  Gr.ek  and 
Roman  measure,  sceau  to  be  liothuig  m%»x  than 
the  dialectic  form  used  by  the  Sicilian  and  Italian 
Greeks  for  iiniov.  (See  the  quotations  from  T.yl- 
cJianims  ajid  Sophron,  ap.  Ath.  xi.  ^  47ii,  a,  b., 
xiv.  p.  648,  d.,  and  Hesych.  s.  v.  if  vt^ii^  which 
he  explaina  as  4?r  iytlw.)  It  waa  thcKfore  natoraliy 
applied  to  the  half  of  the  itandaid  ihiid  measure, 

the  f'TTT/s,  w  liich  the  other  Greek.n  exilled  koti  At), 

and  the  word  passed  into  the  K<HDaD  metrical 
•rttem,  where  it  ia  nied  with  enedy  the  fane 

foree,  namely  for  a  nu-asure  which  i*  half  of  the 
sivfariW,  and  equal  to  the  Greek  mtftc  (iicKkh 
ilMMLI/M0nwak]Vw]7,2OO,SO3.)    [P.  &) 
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HENDECA- 

IIEMIOBO  LION,  HEMIO'BOLUS.  [Doo- 
ms]. 

HEMIPO'DION.  [Pjw], 
HBMISTATEft.  rSTATn]. 
HEHJXESTON.  [Skxtauus]. 
HE'NDECA,  ilOI,  (oi  «i^«Ka,>  the  Eietm^ 
iren  nagistratea  at  Athens  of  considerable  hn- 
portinci*.    Thoy  are  always  called  by  this  name  in 
the  cla^ical  writers  ;  but  in  the  time  of  Demetrius 
Phalereas,  their  name  Is  »aid  to  have  be«n  cliaiigcd 
into  that  of  m^m^^Amccs  (PoUax,  Tiii  102),  who 
w«i«,  howeref,  daring'  the  deroocmej  dutfatet  (bne- 
tionarii's.   [No.MornvLACKS.]   The  ^'raisnMiirinns 
rIso  gire  other  names  to  the  JiUereiif  as  itofAo^v- 
A«M«^  Aevpi^airfs,  dee.    (SchoL  orf  Atitloph. 
Plui.  '277.  Vr^.  775,  1 108.) 

The  time  at  which  the  office  of  the  Eleven  was 
UMtitllled  is  disputed.  Ullrich  considen  the  office 
to  llave  been  of  an  aristociatical  chtneter,  and 
conclades  from  a  passage  in  Hcreclidet  Pcmtictu 
(i.  §  JO)  that  it  was  cstalilished  by  Aristoiiios. 
Heier«  on  the  other  hand,  maintaini  that  the  i^ce 
cxkted  not  enlj  be&m  the  tine  of  deuthcneet 
but  probably  before  the  legislation  of  Solon ;  but  it 
seenu  impossible  to  coinc  to  any  satisfactory  con- 
cliiftinn  on  the  subject.  They  were  aaottally  chosen 
by  U>u  one  from  each  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  a 
tecKUry  (ypofAfuertis),  who  must  properly  be  re- 
garded as  their  servant  {bw7ip4T7is\  though  he 
fiHined  one  of  their  mmiber.  (PoUuz,  niL  102.) 

The  principal  dvtf  of  the  Eteren  wai  the  can 
and  mariafjcnicnt  of  the  public  prison  (Scff^&rr^pto*') 
[CarcbrJ.  which  was  cntirciy  lutder  their  juris- 
diction. The  priaoR,  however,  was  seldom  used 
by  the  Athenians  as  a  mere  place  of  cnnfinement, 
ftt  oiug  generally  for  punishments  and  executions. 
When  a  person  was  condemned  to  death  he  was 
immediately  given  into  the  ciutodjr  of  the  Eleven, 
who  vera  then  boond  to  eany  the  aentenee  into 
execution  accordinj?  to  the  laws.  (Xeii  /A'/, 
iL  3.  S  54.)  The  most  common  mode  of  execution 
wu  hj  honkek  joioe  (inCMievX  which  was  drunk 
after  Biir-i  t  (Plat.  Phnrd.  cc.  65,  66.)  The 
Eleven  haa  under  thein  jailors,  executioners,  and 
who  were  called  by  various  names  (o» 
Bekker,  Anted,  p.  296.  32 ;  6  rAv 
nca  farnp^njf,  Xen.  //«//.  il  3.  §  54  ;  6  inixi- 
tcoiyo^,  Aiitiph.  De    Ventf.  Cla  ;  h  5t)^(J(Tio5,  or 

&c).    When  torture  was  inflicted  in 
caaaei  affecting  the  elate,  it  mia  either  dona  in 

the  immediate  presence  of  the  Kleven  (Dem.  c. 
J\'ico!>t.  p.  1254.  2)  or  by  their  servant  {6  9iituos), 
The  Eleven  vinaUy  only  bad  to  carry  into 
execution  the  sentence  passed  in  the  courts  of  law 
and  the  public  assemblies ;  but  in  some  instances 
they  pOksessed  an  f|yt^ioyta  SiKaxr-Tripiov.  Tliis  was 
the  case  in  those  sonunary  i^oceedings  called  &»a- 
7try4«  f^iirfn^th  and  Mtt^tt^  in  vhi^the  penalty 
was  fixed  by  law,  and  might  l>c  inflicted  by  the 
court  on  the  cMtfes^iuii  or  ooiiviclion  of  the  accused 
without  appealing  to  any  of  the  jury  court*.  They 
also  had  an  rjytfjioyla  SiKaa-Trjpiov  in  the  mso  of 
leoKOvpyot,  because  the  aumniary  proceedings  men- 
tioned above  were  chiefly  adopted  in  the  case  of  such 
pcraoot :  hence  Antiphon  (ds  Qtede  Herod,  p.  71 3) 
call*  them  iwiiuKrtral  T«r  Ktu(o6pywr.  The 
word  ttcLKoCpyoi  properly  means  any  kind  of  male- 
lactars,  bat  is  only  applied  in  Atbeuiait  kw  to 
thievee  (Kk4wTat\  house-breakers  (To«x*»pixoO» 
ri'nn  fttinlcrs  (  ayipawoSi<TTal),  and  other  criminals 
til  a  simiUr  kind.    (Meier,  AU.  Froc.  pp.  76,  77.) 
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The  Eleven  are  a](«i  said  to  have  possessed  i^e» 
fjuwla  SiNa(TTi7pf(Jv  in  the  case  of  confiscated  piO> 
perty  {Etymol.  Mag,  p.  .338.  35),  w^hich  staternont 
IS  confirmed  bran  inscription  published  by  Btickh 
{Urkundm  uier  dtu  Sevweien  <Af.«  AUiiuh''ii  Staatety 
p.  535).  (UUricb,  U^ber  die  Elf  Mdaner^ 
pended  to  hi*  tiainlatioQ  of  Plalo^  Meno,  Grite^ 
and  the  first  and  semnd  A Icibiades,  Berlin,  1821  ; 
Sluiter,  IjfcHmeg  Andodd.  pp.  2.^6 — 261  ;  Meier, 
Ait.  /'roe.  pp.  (jH — 77  ;  Schubert,  de  AedUilnui^ 
pp.  93—96  ;  Hermann^  Zaftrk  dtr  Qrmk,  Staatt^ 
(UterdL  §  139.) 

HEPHAi:yTAEA.  [LA.MrAPKrnoRiA.] 
UERAEA  ('H^)  is  the  name  of  fesUval* 
celebiated  in  hononr  of  Hem  in  all  the  toivne  et 
Greece  where  the  worship  of  this  divinity  was  in- 
troduced. I'he  original  seat  of  her  worship,  from 
which  it  spread  over  the  other  parts  of  Greece,  waa 
Argofl  ;  whence  her  festivals  in  other  places  were, 
more  or  leas,  imitations  of  those  which  were  cele- 
brated at  A  rgos.  (Miiller,  Dor.  ii.  10.  §  I.)  Tho 
Aigive*  had  three  temples  of  Heia }  one  lay  be- 
tween Af^M  and  Mycenae,  45  atadia  from  Aigos  ; 
the  si  cond  lay  on  the  road  to  theacropoli.n,  and  near 
it  was  the  stadium  in  which  the  gaiues  and  con- 
tests at  the  Hemen  were  held  (Paus.  ii.  24.  §  2) ; 
the  third  was  in  the  city  it>elf  (Paus.  ii.  22.  §  1). 
Her  service  was  perfonue<l  hy  the  luosi  di»liii- 
guislied  priestesses  of  the  place  ;  one  of  them  wa* 
the  hkb-priaateu,  and  the  Aigive*  oomted  tbeii 
yean  by  the  data  of  her  office.   (Tbncyd.  ti.  S.) 

The  Heraea  of  Argos  were  celehnited  every  fifth 
year,  and,  accordirif^  to  the  calculation  of  ti<ickh 
{Aikandl.  der  fieri.  A  Lad.  von  181&-19,  ]>.  98, 
&c.)  in  the  middle  of  the  second  year  of  every 
Olympiad.  One  of  the  gn'at  solciuuities  which 
took  place  on  the  occasion,  was  a  magnificent  pro- 
cession to  the  great  temple  of  Hera,  between  Aigoa 
and  Mycenae.  A  vast  nomber  of  young  men  —for 

the  festival  in  called  a  panepyri.n — aAsembled  at 
ArgOB,  and  marched  in  armour  to  the  temple  of  tho 
goddess.  They  were  preceded  by  one  hundred 
oxen  '  (k\iriuiri^  whcnce  the  festival  is  aUo  called 
iKard^Scua).  The  high-priceless  accunipauicd  litis 
prooearion,  tidiaf  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  white 
oxen,  as  we  see  from  the  story  of  Cleobi*  and 
Biton  related  by  Herodotns  (i.  31)  and  Cicero 
(  Tu>ciil.  i.  47).  The  hundred  oxen  were  ^acrit'iced, 
and  their  flesh  distributed  among  all  the  citizens. 
(Sehol.  mf  PM.  OL  tiL  and  «f  Nem.  x.  89.) 
The  sacrifice  itself  was  called  XfX'p»'a  (Hesych. 
s.  V.)  or  **  the  bed  of  twigs."  (Comp.  Welcker 
on  SoitDenohlf  Etymdogitdw.  Andeutunpen^  p.  268.) 
The  games  and  contests  of  the  Heraea  took  place  in 
the  stadium,  near  the  temple  on  the  road  to  the 
acrojiolis.  A  bra/.en  shield  was  fixed  in  a  place 
above  the  theatre,  which  was  scarcely  accessible  to 
any  one,  and  the  young  man  who  meeeeded  in 
pulling  it  down  received  the  shield  and  a  garland 
of  layrtle  as  a  prize.  Hence  Pindar  (A'em.  x. 
41)  <^U*  the  contest  6.ywy  x'^''*'*^'  seeinsthat 
this  contest  took  place  before  the  proceuion  went 
out  to  the  Heracon,  for  Strnbo  (viii.  p.  .556)  states 
that  the  victor  went  with  his  prirrs  in  Boleinn  pnv 
ceiaion  to  that  temple.  This  contest  was  said  to 
have  heen  imtitaled,  aoeonling  to  acme  tiaditioae, 
by  Acri.sius  and  Proctns  (Aclian,  V.  If.  iii.  21), 
according  to  other*  by  Archinu*.  (Schui.  tut  J'ind. 
OL  vii.  159.) 

The  Hemen  or  Tlecntombaea  of  Aegina  were 
celebrated  iu  the  same  manner  a*  those  of  Atgoa 
«  4 
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HERES. 

(Sm  SchoL  nd  PiMd.  Ittkm,  riiu  114;  MOIIcr, 
Aiyinet.  p.  149.) 

The  Uemea  of  Suiu%  which  ialoodalM  derived 
Ibeiranhipof  Hem  firom  hipm  (PiMit.Tn.4.  f  4), 

were  i>t'rhiii>8  tlif  nioit  ^riKiant  nf  (lie  frsti\;il«  uf 
this  divinity.  A  nmgiatkeiii  procession,  con&i&tuig 
of  aliens  and  nuuried  women  in  apleiidid  attire, 
and  with  floating  hair  (Asitjs,  up.  Alhcn.  xli.  |>. 
b2b\  together  with  men  and  yuutlu  ia  aniiour 
(PoljlMb  SiraL  L  23,  vl  45),  went  to  the  tcniplf 
of  Hera.  After  they  arrived  withio  the  lacred 
precincts,  the  men  depogjtod  their  annotir ;  and 
jinyers  aiid  vows  were  offcrcci  \\\\  to  the  goddess. 

ilcir  altar  coi»i*t«d  of  th«  a»he*  of  the  Ticdma 
whieli  iMid  beea  bant  to  ber.  (Pmh  t.  IS.  |  S.) 

Thf  Ilrrnoa  of  Ells  were  cell  bmtod  every  fifth 
year,  or  in  the  fourth  year  of  rvory  Olympiad. 
(Corsini,  Dutert.  iii.  30.)  The  festival  wm  chiefly 
Celoliratt^tl  liy  inaidt-ns,  and  cuiiducti'd  by  sixtfi  ii 
matrons  whu  wove  the  sacrtd  pcplus  fui  ilw  guddc^ 
Ad  bifore  the  solemnities  commenced,  these  mo- 
trant  Moificed  a  pig.  and  purified  themselves  in 
Aewetl  Piero.  (Pans.  v.  16.  §  5.)  One  of  the 
prii>cii>:il  soK'mnitifs  wa*  a  nice  of  the  iniiidens  in 
the  stadium,  Ibr  which  purpose  they  were  divided 
into  three  daaaea,  aeeording  to  their  an*.  The 
youncri'St  ran  first  and  tin-  uldest  l:wt.  Their  on'y 
drMS  Oil lhi«  occasion a  x'^'^'f.  wliicli  caine  douu 
to  the  knee,  and  their  hair  was  H  iatin.:.  Shi-  who 
won  the*  prize,  rtx-eiveil  a  garland  of  olive  Ixeiiihn, 
together  with  a  i^art  of  a  otw  which  was  sacriJrccd 
to  Hera,  and  might  dedicate  her  own  painted  like- 
MN  in  the  tenpie  trf  tk»  goddess.  The  mxtera 
OHtroM  wen  attonded  1>f  —  many  female  attend* 
ants,  and  pcrformc-d  two  dances  ;  the  r>iu'  c.ill.  il 
the  daoee  at  Plqricoa,  the  other  the  dance  of  11  ip- 
nodanieiB.   Rcapeeting  finrther  particnlars,  «nd  the 

Iuiftf<ry  of  this  golemnity,  see  P.iti«.  v.  Ifi.  §  v^c. 

Hc-raea  were  cclebratt'd  in  various  other  j)lac<.'S  ; 
e.  p.  ill  Cos  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  639,  vL  [>.  -'<2),  at 
Corinth  (Eurip.  Med.  1379  ;  Philoitrat  Her.  x\x. 
J 4),  at  Athens  (Pint.  Qwicst.  Rom,  viL  16tt),  at 
Cnossns  in  1;,  t-  (Diod.  V.  7-'),  &c  lL>Sb] 

UERE'miA;±  [Huiu.1 

HERES.  1.  Oksbk.  The  Athenian  hw*  of 
inheritiDce  arc  to  be  cx[i!airicd  iiiKlfr  this  title. 
The  subject  ouiy  be  divided  into  five  ports,  of 
■which  we  shall  speak :  1st,  of  pefMnal  e^mei^ 
to  inherit  ;  2dly,  uf  the  rules  rvf  descent  and  <«w- 
cession  ;  3dly,  of  tiio  power  of  deviling  ;  4thly, 
of  the  remedies  of  the  heir  for  recovering  his 
nghta }  6tUj,  oC  the  oblifatknu  to  which  he  mo> 

I.  Of  Pi'rumal  Capi'  Hy  (o  TnhfrH.  —  To  obtain 
the  riight  of  inheritance  as  well  as  citixenship 
(AyxMn^  nd  waXirria),  legitinmcy  wns  a  neoeo* 

sary  qualification.  Tho<e  chiliircn  wore  legitimate 
who  wer«  V>oru  iu  litvvful  wedlock.  (Dem.  a 
f/mur,  p.  1386.)  The  validity  of  a  nianrinKe  de- 
p^'nded  ]»arlly  on  the  caj>acity  of  the  cnntractinif 
parties,  ikirtiy  on  the  nature  of  iho  cotitruct.  On 
the  first  point  little  needs  to  be  noticed  here,  ex- 
eepi  thai  brother  and  sister  by  the  nme  mother 
we««  feibtddea  to  marry  ;  bat  ecmtanguinity  in 
general  was  so  fisr  from  being  deemed  an  ol)ieciioii. 
that  marriage  between  collateral  relations  was  en- 
coaraged,  in  oidMr  to  keep  the  property  in  the 
family.  (Andoc  Mvsl.  ?119,  c.  Ahik 
eii.  Ik'kk.  ;  Lvs.  c  Ale  §  41,  ed.  Bckk.  ;  Dcm. 
c.  Tj^.  ^  1083,  c.  JSUdL  pb  1M5  t  Plut  CVmon, 

4,  JIttmuU  U.)    Tha  aoilmat  wm  made  by  tht 
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hnshand  wfth  Ae  fitther,  brother,  er  either  I«fr*I 

;,'uardiaM  (nvfuos)  of  the  intended  wit'-  :  tlun  only 
was  she  properly  betrothed  {iyyvrrrh).  An 
heiren,  howerer,  waa  aivigned,  or  adjodged,  to 
the  tir  \t  of  kin  (imtiKwBtura)  by  process  of  In w, 
iis  ej^plained  under  EPlCLKRirs.  (Isaoiis,  de  C'ir. 
her.  §  2«,  PkiM.  her.  1 19,  ed.  Bekk.  ;  Dctn. 
;)).)  J'hnrm.  p.  9^1,  r.  Sfrpk.  p.  113J.)  N'o  con?- 
111  *uy  WHS  laceaKiry  U»  riitify  the  coiiua«.t ;  but  it 
was  TUnal  to  betroth  the  bride  in  the  prrttence  of 
witg—w k  and  to  ffire  a  marriage  feast,  aad  invite 
the  flieiias  aad  refations,  for  the  sake  of  pnblicitr. 

(ItJi'MH,  (ir  Cr.  /n  r.  >J  1  0  ;  Dem.  r.  (hi,t.  p.  hf.M, 
e.  Kmlmi.  pp.  1311,  1312.)  A  marriage  without 
proper  csf  tonaali  waa  inegalar  ;  bnt  the  ienie  loat 
:!i<  :r  l;i  r  uiMe  rights  otilv.  iu>t  fheir  franchis**  ; 
and  ibc  funuer,  it  seem*,  tni>{ht  U-  restored,  if  the 
members  of  their  father's  clan  would  consent  to 
their  being  registered.    (1  snout,  de  Pbiltxi.  f>rr. 

29 — 33.)  As  it  was  necessary  for  every  man 
to  be  enrolled  in  his  clnn,  in  order  to  obtain  hia 
full  civil  rights,  so  was  the  regi stmtion  the  beet  evi* 
dence  of  legitimacy,  and  the  ^pdropn  and  rvyve- 
vu^  were  ti«u.ally  called  to  iir>\e  it  in  nuirts  of  jus> 
ticc.  (Andoc  de  Mjfsi.  §  137,  ed.  Bckk.  ;  Isaetu, 
d»  Or,  iw.  %29,  APiSoet.  %  18 ;  Dem.  e:  BM. 
p.  1305,  &.C.)  For  further  particulars  see  I^'aTner, 
lUitr'dtK,  p.  104,  &c.  ;  Schfimann,  Antiq.  JurtM 
pufj/ici'  (;nurcontm,  lib.  v.  §§  19,  21,  88. 

II.  Of  thf  Hules  of  Drscent  and  Sm^tY^tinn.  — 
Here  we  would  pn.>mise,  that,  as  the  Atheuuin  law 
mode  DO  difference  in  this  respect  between  real  and 
pertonal  evttte,  the  wocdi  heir^  imkm-U.  &c,  wfll  be 
applied  indiecHminat^to  both.   When  an  Athe- 
nian di>-d  leaviui;  sons,  thi-y  shar>-d  the  inherit- 
ance, like  our  hcira  in  gavelkind,  and  as  they  now 
do  in  Fraaea  (Isaena,  «b  PiUoet.  Aar.  §93) :  a  kw 
no  less  favourable  to  that  balance  of  property  which 
.^idon  n\e;uit  to  establish,  than  the  law  o1  priiao- 
geniture  was  suited  to  the  military  aristocradea 
crented  in  the  feudal  timed.     The  only  advantage 
possessed  by  the  eldest  son  was  the  first  choice  in 
the  division.    (Ikro.  pro  I*korm.  p.  947.)   If  there 
waa  bat  one  aoo,  be  took  the  whole  eatote ;  but  if 
he  had  lartert,  it  was  incninbent  en  htm  to  provide 
f'lr  them,  and  ^'ive  tliem  fniuiole  marri.iife  jiorti '  'is  ; 
they  were  then  caUcd  MitfoiKoi,    (Harpncr.  t.  r. 
*S«ili«a».)  There  waa  no  |>otitiT»  hiw,  nMkiaf  it 
imperative  on  a  brother  to  give  his  sister  a  portion 
of  a  certain  amount ;  but  the  moral  uldigittion,  to 
assign  her  a  fortnneoormpooding  to  his  own  rank, 
was  strengthened  by  custom  and  public  opinion, 
insomuch  that  if  she  was  given  in  marriage  par> 
tionh  ss,  it  w.is  deemed  a  slur  Upon  her  character, 
and  might  even  raise  a  doubt  of  her  Iqgitiaiaqr. 
(baena.  d»  Pgvr.  far.  §  40  ;  Ltb.  ab  Afid.  lea. 

§  in.  ed.  Bekk.  ;  Dem.  r.  n,.><.j.',lr  dot.;  p.  ION.) 

Ou  failure  of  sons  and  their  issue,  onnghten 
and  daughters*  childiani  aaeeeeded  (as  to  the  hw 

coticeniinir  heiresvs,  see  Erirf.i;Rt-s>  ;  and  there 
tietms  t<)  have  l)een  n  i  lin)ii  to  the  ■ut.-cf»«ii>n  tn 
the  descending  line.  ( I>a<  iis.  <k  Cir.  her.  .^9-49^ 
de  Ffrr.  Aer.  §  .^9,  de  PhUocU  Sg  88, 67  ;  Dfla. «. 
Afaeart  pp.  1057,  1058.)  If  the  deceased  left 
k'ninds  'IIS  hy  ditVerent  sons,  it  is  clear  th.it  they 
would  take  the  shares  of  their  respective  fiukni 
So  if  he  had  a  ffiaaddanfrhter  by  one  aoa,  antia 
ffrand^on  liy  another,  the  latter  would  not  exclmle 
ibtr  fonuer,  as  a  brother  would  a  titter,  but  Utk 
would  sh.ire  alike.  Of  this  theie  it  no  direct  eri* 
dence;  bitt  it  fBUaw*fi«B»]wuiciple  elf  Attic  ka^ 
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\ij  whk)i,  on  tb«  birth  of  a  md,  bia  tille  to  bw 
fuller^  ioheritancr,  i^r  to  »  thare  thpreof,  imoM- 

diat»'!r  arrn;  ■<!  ;  if  iln  n  he  dii-d  lirfnrr  his  f.itlu  r, 
but  loiviiig  i»>ue,  tUi  v  claimed  their  gmndtather'a 
iobtritance  u  reprvavntin^  hioL  It  waj  otJwrwiM 
with  daught<*rt.  Tbeir  title  did  not  thu*  accrue  ; 
and  therefore  it  waa  the  practice  for  the  ton  of  an 
bcircM  to  be  adopted  into  hia  tnatoma]  nmnd 
fiuW»  liouM^  and  to  ^•'Cl'me  bia  aon  in  point  of 
Uw.  Ftaitber  (m  will  |<n  sently  be  ihowo)  tlw 
general  pri  T n  tuo  i  f  iLiil-  s  feuialea  did  not  o  in 
wence  till  the  dcccaaed'a  father'*  deaceudiuita  were 
«xhaittt#d. 

Oil  failaro  ij  linca!  dt'Sfend.uifs  t!jt"  <'ii!!.\tini! 
braache*  wiXf  rf><>rni!  t<A  Jiad  iu»l  mim  Uic 
iwne  cf  the  same  fiitber  with  the  deccaacd  ;  viz. 
brothera  and  brothers'  childrvnf  the  children  of  a 
deceased  brr>ther  taking  the  share  of  their  father 
(Isacus,  <U  Hagn.  hfr,  §§1,2;  Dcnu  c,  MacurL 
]k  106?,  c  Itoek.  p,  I0a;»)  t  nnd  after  them,  aist.  rs 
■ad  nttcrt*  childnn,  aaunf  wlum  Uw  principle 
of  reprcsentatji/ii  ;.!.■.  »  [>rL'>.iilid  ( I-.u  i;-,  </<  .1/-'.  '. 
her.  §  23)  ;  but  whether  aisters'  children  took  /«r 
Mrpm  ar  jmt  cu/mto,  does  not  appear. 

Next  com.'  the  descendants  of  the  same  ;rrnnd 
father  with  the  deceoaod  ;  cousins  and  cousint' 
cbiUnn.  Here  the  hiw  declared,  that  males  and 
the  issue  of  males  should  be  pn-fc-rrcd  to  fi-nudcs 
and  tbeir  issue.  (laaeus,  de  IliUfn.  ker.  1,  2  ; 
Dem.  c.  Afaatti.  p.  10(i7.)  Thus,  the  son  of  an 
Mnda  wooid  exdode  Uie  aon  of  an  aoot,  wiul«  tbc 
•oo  of  an  aniit  waiM  axdnda  tha  dang hter  of  an 
uiicli'.  Oil  thi-  ^ariip  [irincij.Ic  TiUi  u?  i  lt  Apoll. 
i*r.  2o,  2b)  contends  that  the  son  of  a  fcmak'  Erat 
cousin  prercntcd  bia  motlier^  naler  bam  inherit* 
in_:;,  iiltlu.if.'li  he  una  furtV-r  romiA ,  d  {r<m  xYr-  Ac- 
cvased  {y*^  axtgrifm)  by  one  degree.  Tim  ytc- 
howeTer,  waa  "ft"*^  |tt  tlloae  who  were 
descended  £rom  the  same  common  ancest^ir,  that  is 
to  say,  from  the  graudfntlu-r  of  the  deceased  ;  fur 
the  words  Twr  awrwr  in  Deroosthcnes  are  to  b« 
expiained  hj  tba  Tfiry  yifu  of  Isoeua.  Tbercfure 
a  fiiat  ecNuun  onca  icmoved,  claiming  through  a 
ftMiiilc,  IiiiJ  a  ln-tt'T  title  tli.iii  a  i»«voijiI  cousin 
claiming  through  malca  ;  for  a  second  cuiiitin  is  de- 
tmrn/M  not  ma  tha  frandiathei;  but  only  from 
the  jTTTat  gmndfathfT  u{  the  dttr^L-ed,  niul  ko  ij> 
bcyimd  Uit;  legal  degrees  of  auccesaiuii  {!^w  tiji 
iyyt^rtfas  or  wyytnUu).  On  this,  Eubulidea 
founds  his  pretension  to  the  estate  of  Ilagnias  ;  be- 
caasc  be  claims  na  representative  (son  by  adoption) 
of  his  maternal  grandfather,  wli<>  wax  first  cousin 
to  Hagniaa ;  wheicae  the  fiuher  of  his  opponent, 
Macattatoa,  vai  leeood  eoann  to  Hagniax,  and  (as 
Drnu.sth.  II' s  expresses  it)  wna  not  in  ilie  mnw 
biaitcli  i>f  the  family  (ovk  ^jc  tov  o^xatf  tov  'Ayi^mv^ 
e.  Alaoart.  p.  1070). 

On  fiiilun-  of  first  cotifdiis  nn<I  thi-ir  I«*iie,  the  ii)- 
heritaiicK  wcut  tu  the  b^  Lluod  hy  th«  mutliei's 
■de ;  lm>ther8  and  sistcra,  nephews  and  nieces, 
omuniia  and  tbeir  children,  as  t>cfore.  But  if  there 
were  no  maternal  kinsmen  within  the  legal  degree, 
it  returned  to  tlie  agtiati,  or  nest  of  kin  on  the  pa 
tenial  tide  (reiv  wp^  warpis),  wboae  prosimitjf 
vaa  tnoed  bjr  coanting  the  degnea  fion  the  tooh 
n^on  aiu.-st.ir.  ./-■  Ilag^hir*  HI — 18; 

Dem.  e.  Maoart.  p.  lUOj.) 

The  inrefirioB  af  parents  to  their  children  is 
Rinttrr  of  rlisj  nti?  amnT  the  learned,  Fr  in  the 
•lience  of  the  oraton,  the  abscu^e  of  any  example, 
|nd  III*  eacpnaa  jj^^iMtiaa  «r  leMoa  (dir  iAyM. 
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ker.  §  2C)  re^teciing  the  mother*  it  may  be  infened 
that  parants  cmdd  not  inherit  at  Athann  At 

Athens  the  maxim,  Lrnx/ifut  Huut^tutm  ascendit^ 
lield  onljr  of  lineul,  n<it  of  collateral  nttci-ut.  For 
exainple,  an  uncle  micht  inherit;  (Ihu-us,  df.  Cfaaa, 
her.  §  hh.)  So  also  he  might  marrj'  the  hi  iif  M.  as 
next  of  kin.  (Ih  J'yrr.  her,  §  90.)  On  liita  {(art 
of  tli<  bi.Sjffct  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dunaen, 
,iar«A«fW..^lAea.;SirWiUiam  Jones's  Ckmrntntatf 
annexed  to  the  tnaafartion  of  Itaeoe ;  and  a  ihert 
summor}'  of  the  law  by  Schiinuuin,  Ani,  j.  j  .  <i>  . 
1  i  b.  V.  I  20.  These  aod  other  writeta  are  not  agreed 
w  many  of  the  fercfoinf  pitinti,  which  are  left  in 
much  n!..i  :ir;t\,  owin^  to  the  nu;ti!nt''><1  h-taii-  in 
which  tho  laws  iutve  rva4:hed  us,  aiid  tii<  ariitn^es 
used  by  the  orators  to  misrrpn-sent  the  truth. 

It  will  assist  the  student  to  be  informed,  that 
iJ^*^^6%  signifies  a  first  cousin.  'Ai'«^taSot/i  is  n  first 
cousin's  son  ;  funned  in  the  same  nuinncr  as  ^<A- 
^iZovs  from  iAtki^it^ukA  ^vj/ttTfiMitit  ftoat  dtry^- 
rip.  Thus,  my  first  eonain^  eon  io  dr«^tailM>t  to 
111-  ;  I'Ut  not  rouvor>cly.  Again,  thi>u^h  it  is  truo 
liiat  two  or  mure  aecoatd  couaiue  may  be  spoken  of 
cullectirely  a«  d»fftale<  (Don.  e,  St'^'h.  p.  1 1 17), 
yet  one  of  thi^m  rnnnot  he  said  to  be  twi^iaio'i  to 
iuiothcr.  Herein  consists  the  toUacy  of  tlmae  who 
maintain  that  aecond  cowias  enOW  within  the  lofil 
degrees  of  succession. 

K\^pos  is  the  subject-matter  of  inheritance,  or 
(in  one  sense  uf  the  word)  the  inheritana-  ;  Kknpo^ 
pifioi  the  heir.  'Ayx.*^*^  pRuimity  of  blood  in 
relmoee  to  auceeeaioti,  and  eomecimee  right  of  mt>- 
cej>;,in.  JwyytMio,  natural  1  ■uKii.jzuiiiitv. 
ytyfls,  collateral  R'latious,  arc  opposed  to  ixyorotf 
lineal  descendants. 

1 1 1.  Of'tke  pttwer  of  /)-  r  —  That  the  owner 
huii  po'Aer  to  alienate  hia  j  r  .j  .  rtv  during  his  life- 
time,  and  tliat  such  alienatioii  was  valid  in  point 
of  law,  Imth  as  against  the  heir  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  world,  is  beyond  a  douljt  There  was,  however, 
an  ancient  law  which  punished  with  drgnidatiun 
(dri>Ja)  a  man  who  had  waated  bia  patrimony  (t4 
irarpys  MrreBiitomd).  lie  wae  considered  an 
otfeiider  agaitift  \\w  stale,  Ipviauv  Im  (!i>:i1ilrd  him- 
self from  contributing  to  tiie  pubUc  se^^  ice.  J'ro* 
sccutiona  foraoch  an  offence  wrieiare  ;  but  the  re» 
putatioii  of  11  i.p<  fiilt!ii i!t  was  alwny.*  pti  lu  liiial  to 
a  man  lu  a  court  oi  justice.  (Diug.  1.4tcrt.  .Wtiw, 
5o  ;  Aeachib  «,  Timanlu  H  97—105^  154,  ad. 
Bekk.) 

Every  man  of  fiill  age  and  eeund  mind,  not  ander 

durance  or  improin  r  itiHuence,  waa  competent  to 
make  a  wUl ;  but  if  be  had  a  ion,  be  ooold  not 
diabherit  htm  ;  although  hit  will  miKhttake  effisct 

nil  the  contingency  of  tin-  h<>n  iMt  I  'lnjil-'tiiii.'  hia 
seventeenth  year,  (isaeua,  de  And.  ker.  ^  l4,  de 
J'hiliKi.  §  10 ;  Dem.  c.  i^krk.  pp.  1 1 33, 1 1 36.)  Tba 

bulk  of  the  estate  h<  ir^'  left  to  the  h(»n,  legacies 
lutghl  Le  givcii  lu  trienii*  mid  Ltions,  espe- 
cially to  those  who  peHbnned  the  oihce  of  our  cx^ 
cutor  or  testamentwy  gnardiao.  (Dent.  c.  Ai>lt<J>. 
pp.  HU,  fl27.)  And  in  the  dimion  of  profierty 
among  sons,  the  re< '(iKineiidalions  of  the  lai.'  er 
would  be  attended  to.  (Dcbl  c  MuearL  p.  10^5, 
pro  Fkorm.  p).9A5.)  Alio  a  proTiiion,  not  ex- 
ceeding n  th  UMUid  dntchiiuiA,  might  be  aAsigiied  to 
an  ilUgiliniate  child,    (llarpocr.  s.  t.  Nefitio.) 

A  miugbter  c<ml(l  not  be  disinherited,  tbottgh 
the  »'s(at»-  ?i'j;:ht  he  f!'  A  !>'  d  to  nny  pers'tn  nn  c-'n- 
dilion  ot  his  inanrj'ing  her.  (ikac-us,  de  Fgrr.  ker. 
iS  82—84.) 

aQ  2 
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It  WM  on]f  when  a  tnnn  had  no  itme  tliat  be 
WM  at  fiill  liberty  to  appoint  an  heir.  Hti  house 
and  heritage  were  then  coiuidered  devilato  (fpr)ftos 
cdi  i*«^jfos),  a  great  miafortuiM  in  the  ej««  of 
an  Atlieitkii ;  for  every  liead  of  a  fiimfly  wai 

anxious  t'l  tmnsniit  Ins  iKiino  and  n  liui"iis  iivitfi'S 
to  poftcrity.  '1  he  same  tecling  prevailed  among 
the  Oreeki  in  more  ancient  timea.  We  leant  fiwm 
ir-bvclrius  and  tho  Etymr,!.  Ma-,  that  distant  re- 
lations wort!  c.Ult-'d  XW*^^'^^^  Uecaux',  wiu  ri  ihey 
inberited,  the  house  was  x^P*^"  «f»i  «VT?,uni.  (See 
Horn.  //.  V.  158  ;  Hci.  Theof/.  607.)  To  obtiate 
this  misfortune,  an  Athenian  had  two  courses  open 
to  him.  Either  he  might  iM-qnt  ath  iiis  |in>ixr:y 
bj  will,  or  he  might  adopt  a  aoa  in  hia  lifetime. 
(ADon'to,  GanK.} 

Wills  wi  Tl'  ill  writiii;,',  atid  usually  had  one  or 
more  attesting  witncsjws,  whose  luuia-s  were  super- 
•eribed,  bat  who  did  not  know  the  contents.  They 
were  rtftrn  deposited  wiih  fri»nids  or  ntlx-r  trust- 
worthy persons,  such  as  amagistntle.  It  wm  con- 
sidered a  badge  of  fiaud  if  they  were  made  crriJy 
or  in  the  presence  of  strangers.  (Isaeiu,  d$  J'hilort. 
her.  §  n,  de  Astt/fk,  her.  8— 17  ;  I>em.  e.  Steph. 
p.  1137.)  A  will  was  ambulatory  until  the  death 
of  the  mnkcr,  and  might  be  revoked  wholly  or  par* 
tially,  by  a  new  eoe.  It  Mene  aleo  that  then 
iiiii{lii  lie  a  parol  revocation.  (I<un.^n% '/<•  PhiliH-t. 
her.  ^  4(1,  i/.'  ( 'lean.  Ker.  §  32.)  Thf  i  lii-iit  of  I«aeu«, 
in  the  last  cited  cause,  contends,  tliat  the  testator 
sent  for  ttu'  dojio-^itnry  (if  litH  will,  with  an  inti-n- 
tion  to  cancel  it,  but  died  befi>re  he  got  ii  into  hi* 
possession  ;  this  (he  says)  was  a  virtual  n-vncatinn. 
lie  calls  witnesses  to  prove  the  testator's  affection 
for  himself  and  dislike  of  his  opponents,  and  thence 
infers  tiiat  the  will  was  unn.vtuml,  and  a  proof  of 
insanity.  SimiUr  arguments  were  often  used. 
{Iiaeai,  i»  NieotL  to-.  «23,  <!•  AHypk.  har.  f  31.) 

With  re8|iect  to  the  proceeding  by  which  a 
lather  publicly  renounced  his  paternal  authority 
ever  his  son,  see  Apokbkuxi.s.  Plato  (/^.  xi. 
9.  p.  9*20)  nTiTH  to  it,  and  recommends  that  a 
father  frhuuld  not  t.tko  buch  a  step  alone,  but  iu 
conjunction  with  the*  other  members  of  the  finmily. 
At  Athene  th«  |iatttnal  authori^  ceased  altogether 
after  the  eon  had  eompleted  hit  nineteenth  year  ; 
ho  was  tln-n  considered  to  helong  Ics-i  to  his  tathi»r 
than  to  the  state,  (Volckenacr,  ad  Ammmmm^ 
*A«aiH|ptwTet ;  Meier,  dS»  Bemit  Dmmt.  p. 

IV.  0/  the  Remedies  of  the  I/eir  for  Rixovcri%ig 
Mt  Kiffkts.  —  A  son  or  other  male  descendant  might 
enter  and  take  po!4!i,eMion  of  the  estate  immediately 
after  the  owner's  death.  (Isncus,  de  Pyrr.  hrr. 
f  72,  d«  Cir.  her.  §  47.)  If  he  was  prevented  from 
ao  doii^  he  might  bring  an  action  nf  ejectment 
a^ntt  the Intmder.  [EMnATStA.]  Anyone  who 

distiirhod  a  minor  in  the  mjoynient  of  bis  patrimony 
was  liable  to  a  criminal  prosecution  {KOKdnrtms 
eInnryeXia,  IneiM,  4»  Pwrr.  ker,  f  76).  As  to 
the  proce«ling8  in  case  of  heiress,  see  Eriri,Knt's, 
Othnr  heirs  at  law  and  cbimantii  by  adoption  or 
device  were  not  at  lit>crty  to  cntrr,  until  the  estate 
w^  formally  adjudged  to  them.  The  proper  course 
was,  to  make  application  to  the  archon,  who  attended 
■t  his  office  for  that  purpose  every  month  in  the  year 
esoept  the  last  (Sciropborton).  The  party  who 
applied  was  r^Hed  as  a  snitor,  and  (on  obMrarag 

n  hearing)  waA  s;iid  \ayx<i^t'*'  tol'  K\r\f>ov.  (Tsaeiis 
de  Htyn,  her.  §g  22,  40,  de  Pyrr.  ker.  g  74,  de 
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At  the  first  regular  assembly  (mtpia  iKicXitci»\ 
held  after  he  had  received  notice,  the  archon  taosed 
proclamation  to  he  made,  that  sucli  a  rson  had 
died  witboot  issue,  and  that  such  and  suchperNoa 
daimed  to  be  his  bein.  The  beiald  then  asked 
ff  Tit  ifj.tpicrSriTtiy  <y  wapoMceTtt/SdAKf iv  /SouArrcu 
rou  Kkipov  ;  these  words  are  variously  interprett-d. 
Perhaps  the  beet  eypbuMtien  is  this:  —  *A^fia-. 
tilT*7v  is  a  term  of  jfcncra!  import,  applied  to  all 
who  dispute  the  title  of  auulliLT,  uiid  would  in- 
clude those  who  daimed  a  moiety  or  other  share 
of  the  estate.  napaKare^aWtir  signifies  to  make 
a  deposit  )<y  w  ay  of  security  for  costs,  which  was 
required  of  those  who  maintaine<l  their  exclusive 

tiiie  to  the  whole  inheritsnce.  Perhaps^  howerer, 
the  payment  in  tbb  ease  was  eptiooal,  and  might 

hi"  int<  lull  1  f  t  the  mere  juirjxisc  of  eoinf^x^lling  the 
other  parties  to  do  the  same.  The  depoeit  thus 
paid  was  a  tenth  part  ef  tbe  vdne  ef  the  propor^ 


in  dispute,  and  wnn  returned  to  the  f»arty  if  suc- 
cessful. (Pollux,  viiL  32,  ii^  ;  loeiu  de  .Vteosf. 
her.  §  13,  (/e  /foffm.  her.  §  20  :  Dem.  a  MaCeswt, 
p.  1051,  e.  Leock.  pp.  1090—1093.) 

If  no  other  claimant  appeared  the  archon  ad- 
judged the  e-itate  t>  the  first  suiUir  (/ir^JiKa/Tf r 
tdn^  rbr  Khiipop).  however,  there  w^ero  ad« 
vene  datma,  he  proceeded  to  prepare  the  causefbr 
trial  (iiatiKoald).  First  came  the  ai^ptats,  in 
the  usual  way,  except  that  no  party  was  conaideml 
as  plaintiff  or  defendant ;  and  the  bills  in  wbidi 
they  set  f>rth  their  respective  titleji,  w*ere  caHed 
avT ly i>a<f>ai.  (H.u-pocr.  *.  e.  ;  Dem.  c.  (Mifmp.  p|v 
1173,  1175.)  The  dicasU  were  then  to  be  SBm- 
moned,  and,  whatever  the  number  of  parties,  one 
court  was  held  for  the  decision  of  all  their  claims. 
If  any  one  ne;;!'  cted  to  attend  on  the  ap|>ointed 
day,  and  bad  no  good  excuse  to  offer,  his  claim  nas 
stmcic  enl  ef  the  raooed  (Strypdipn  if  infurt^r^ns), 
and  the  contest  was  carried  on  l»etw(  cn  the  n-main- 
iiig  parties,  or,  if  but  one,  ihe  estate  w.-vs  awaitied 
to  him.  (Dem.  e.  Olymp.  p.  1 174.>  The  trmi  was 
thus  manajed.  The  dit:usta  had  to  pive  their 
verdict  cit;icr  far  one  person  pruving  a  title  to  tbo 
whole,  or  for  several  persons  coming  in  under  the 
same  title,  as  (for  instance)  two  brothers  entitled 
each  to  a  moiety.   One  baHottin^  box  therefere 

was  provided  for  every  party  w-ho  apjwared  in  a 
distinct  interest.  The  speeches  were  measured  by 
the  clepsydra.  Each  party  had  an  i/Mi^optis  of 
water  for  'i i-'  first  speech,  and  half  that,  or  three 
Xoea  for  the  second.  (Isa»uis,  de  ffofrm,  ker.  §  30, 
ScCi  Den.  a  Afoeert  p.  lO.VJ.)  That  these  ar- 
rangements pave  rise  to  fraud  and  coUnsioo,  is 
clearly  shown  in  the  ca»es  above  cited. 

The  verdict,  if  fiiirly  obtained,  was  final  ^griast 
the  parties  to  the  cause.  But  any  other  person, 
who  by  absenee  or  unavoidable  accident  was  pre- 
vented from  heiiiif  a  {wrty,  might  afterwards  hring 
on  action  against  the  successful  candidate,  to  re* 
eover  the  estate.  He  was  then  diluted  to  pay  bis 
deposit  (ira^owfltraffoX^V,  summon  the  defendant, 
and  jiroceed  in  other  resp<  cts  a.s  iu  an  ordinary 
suit  This  be  might  do  at  any  time  during  the 
life  of  the  person  in  possession,  and  within  five 
years  after  his  death.  ( Ii>acas,  de  Pyrr.  ker.  §  7U  ; 
Dem.  c.  Olymp.  pi  1 1 75,  c  Maoari.  p.  1 054.) 

It  has  hitherto  been  supposed  that  a  simple  inrae 
was  raised  between  the  litigant  parties,  vin.  wlw  was 
entitled  to  {hisjk  ss  the  estate  ;  and  ttiat  they  pro- 
ofed at  once  to  the  trial  of  such  issue.  This  was 
eriled  eMelidf  slndMi.  The 
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might  become  mtirc  cwtnpiii-flted,  if  oiio  of  the 
panieschMC  to  make  exception  to  the  right  of  aiiy 
other  to  dispute  bis  title  :  this  was  tli  ix'  liy  tcixii  r- 
ing  an  atildaviti  Sio^iO^ufNa)  sworn  cilhtT  by  hmi- 
•elf  or  by  another,  whcn-in  he  declared  that  the 
estate  waa  not  the  labjecl  of  liUffOHMi  ^'iSticos ), 
and  alleged  aome  matter  of  mk  or  kw  to  support 
hiii  a«9«'rtion.  Son*,  adopted  sons,  and  pt-rsons  in 
legal  pcwteaaioix,  were  allowed  this  advantage. 
For  example^  a  witness  might  depose  that  the  last 
occupier  had  left  male  issue  sxirviring  him,  and 
therefore  the  property  could  not  be  claimed  by  any 
collateral  relative  or  devisee :  or  that  the  title  had 
alieadj  beat  U^pikj  detemiiilBdl,  ml  tlwt  tlioiieir 
dimiMuiti  wen  not  at  fibertr  to  rMpen  the  qaea* 
tion.  This  bad  the  effect  of  a  dilatory  pU-a,  and 
Stayed  further  proceedings  in  the  cause.  ( Isaeus, 
dbXKnM^  ler.  |  dO^dtApoO.  %  i^d*  FkHod.  §§  4, 
52,  de  Pynr.  §  3  ;  Deni.  c  p.  in!)7.)  If 

then  the  suitor  was  resulted  to  pn)sccutc  his  claim, 
he  bad  no  other  course  but  to  procure  a  conriction 
of  the  witness  (who  had  sworn  the  affidavit)  in  an 
action  for  false  testimony  (filtcn  ^IftvSofuipTvpuiy), 
Fxan](>U>»  of  8uch  actions  are  the  inuKe»  in  which 
Demoetbeoet  was  engaged  against  Leocharesi  and 
iMWittlerthaeeiatoof IlluloetaiMQ.  Ootlietrial 
of  the  witueM  the  questions  won?,  first,  the  truth 
of  the  facts  deposed  to  ;  secondly,  their  legal  effect, 
if  traa.  With  napeet  lo  tlw  vitiMM,  tho  oonse- 
<iaence«  were  the  same  as  in  any  oclier  action  for 
false  testimony.  [Marttria.]  With  respect  to 
the  ori>;in;il  cause  iiothirij:  furthiT  was  dctf-nnincd, 
than  that  it  could  or  could  not  be  entertained ;  the 
ttaftaprv^a  in  this  particnlar  waemtlhiy  tfa«  wapO' 
ypa^.  If  the  court  decided  that  the  suit  could 
be  entotained,  the  porties  proceeded  ta  trtai  iu  the 
maader  before  cxpbiincd. 

As  to  the  further  remedies  to  be  pursued  by  the 
succe».<ifal  pArty,  in  order  to  obtain  the  fruits  of  his 
judgment,  see  Embatbia  and  Exoulks  Dike. 
And  on  this  pert  of  the  subject  see  Meie^  Alt.  Proe, 
pp.459, 61^638  ;  PUtuer, .i<lP»Qei.^l  p.  163, 
vol.  ii.  p.  .3uy. 

Y.  (Jf^ the  (MigatioKS  to  which  the  Ifeir  tucoetded. 
—The  tint  duty  of  an  heir,  as  with  us  of  an  eze> 
cotor,  wn^,  tn  ViTir-.-  \.hf  dead  uivd  perforin  iIr-  cus- 
twinary  lujieral  rites  \ra  fOfu^djxiva  rouly).  ll  is 
well  known  what  importance  was  attached  to  this 
hgr  the  aneienta^  The  Atbeniaa  law  rcgaktod  tba 
time  of  Imriat,  and  the  order  in  whidk  die  fanale 

relations  should  attend.  If  no  money  was  left  tn 
pay  the  expenses  of  burial,  BtiU  the  nearest  leia- 
tivM  were  botind  to  defray  them  ;  and  if  they 

fi,;»t_fleeted  t"  ;>i-rfomi  their  duty,  the  rV:',  f  rn.iL'i- 
trate  {Hh^py  o^)  of  the  dciuu*,  iu  wim  n  ;he  ti<-ath 
took  pW'  .  liii  r  wamiBg  them  by  public  notice 
(iroif ctr  Kol  dirrcif,  itol  Ka0aipcir  Th¥  dq^f), 
got  the  work  done  by  contract,  paid  for  it  himself, 
and  waa  then  enijiowercd  to  sue  them  for  double 

the  amoont.  When  a  rich  man  died,  there  was 
no  baekwardoem  aboot  hia  fbiKfaL   It  i*  lathar 

am«8-r7  fn  see  how  eagerly  the  relations  hastened 
to  show  re-'^pcct  to  his  memory,  as  if  to  raise  a  pre- 
sumption of  their  being  the  heirs.  (IsaeuK,  lie 
Aitypk,  her.  §  40,  de  Cxr.  hr.  29—33,  de  AV- 
co$t.  her.  §§  9,  25  ;  Dciu.  c.  MacurU  pp.  1069, 
1071.) 

Childrm,  who  neglected  to  bury  their  Darcnt% 
vnv  Kabla  to  a  crimual  prosecution  {ypn^  mum- 

C*(Dt  yov*(t)v),  just  as  they  were  for  refusing  to 

anpfKurt  or  assist  them  in  their  lifetime.  U  he  word 
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yo¥t*t  in  this  case  includes  uU  ancestor!.  (Meter. 
deBm.DaMu.  p.  126.) 

AnionR  heritable  obligations  may  be  reckoned 
that  ut  m;irrying  a  pour  heiress  (^riaaa)^  or  giving 
her  iu  marriage  with  a  suitable  portion.  (Sat 
EricLutua,  and  Menra.  Them.  Att.  i.  13.) 

That  the  heir  was  boand  to  pay  the  dcbu  of  the 

deceased,  ;is  far  as  the  asset*  would  extend,  cannot 
be  doubled.  Five  years  seem  to  have  been  the 
period  for  the  limitation  of  actioos  anainat  him 
(irpodtafiia).  In  rnsi  of  a  mortgage,  he  was  en- 
titled uuly  to  the  surplu.«  uf  the  mortgaged  property, 
remaining  after  payment  of  the  debt  cliaiged 
thsieon.  (Lys.  de  Dm.  I'M.  i3  4,  5  ;  Isat  'is, 
deAtuLier.  §  23;  Demosth.  c.  Calii,p.  p.  124U, 
c.  Sjmd.  p.  1030,  c.  yau-^iiii.  pp.  UliH.  'JHU.) 

State  debtors,  such  as  £uucrs  of  the  public  ro< 
Tenoe  who  bad  nado  defimh,  or  penona  eon- 
den^  nrri  !n  pny  fine  or  [H'tiulty,  were  disfran- 
chised ^&Ti>iui;  until  tlisy  had  settled  the  debt; 
and  tho  disgrace  extended  to  their  posterity.  Tbna 
Ciroon,  son  of  Miltiades,  was  compelled  to  pay  a 
fine  of  fifty  talents  which  had  been  imposed  on  his 
father  ;  and  the  story  is,  that  Calli.is  advanced 
him  the  money,  in  return  for  the  band  of  his  sister 
Elpinice.  (Don.  e.  AndraL  pi  608,  «.  Thtoe, 
pp.  1322,  1327,  c  Apkof>.  p.  R.?f),  pm  Cor.  p.  .•?  J9, 
c  MaearL  p.  1069.)  When  the  whole  of  a  mauli 
property  «-as  confiscated,  «f  ooune  nothing  could 
descend  to  his  heir.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  com- 
mon practice,  in  such  a  case,  for  the  rdatuuis  of 
the  deceased  to  conceal  his  effects,  or  to  lay  claim 
to  them  by  pretended  uort/^iges.  Against  theso 
frauds  tbare  were  seven  penaltiea,  as  may  be  sesii 
from  the  speeches  of  Lysias,  c.  I'hUoer.  and  <is£oN. 
Arist.    (Meier,  de  lion,  Dcnnn.  p.  212.) 

The  posterity  ef  theie  who  were  (lut  to  death 
by  the  people,  or  were  mnvirtcd  of  certain  in- 
famous crimes,  such  as  theft,  iuluTiled  the  art^ia 
of  their  an(%stor8,  a  damnota  herediUu^  which  they 
could  not  decline  or  escape  from.  It  may  be  com* 
pared  to  the  corruption  of  blood  fgltowing  upon 
ntuiinder  in  the  feudal  law.  The  lcgislat<ir  *>eeins 
to  have  thought  that  such  children  must  be  the 
nattuul  enemies  ef  their  couotr^',  and  ought  to  be 
disarmed  of  all  power  to  do  mischief.  We  cannot 
wonder  at  this,  when  we  consider,  tiiat  with  re- 
spect to  private  feud»,  it  ^vas  deemed  honourable 
and  meritoriofis  in  the  child  to  preserve  the  enmi^ 
of  the  fitfher  ;  and  we  find  pulilic  prosecutors  (as 
in  the  opening:  of  the  iprech  of  Lvsiaa  against 
Agoratus,  of  Demosthenes  against  Theocrines), 
telling  the  dicasts,  that  tliey  had  been  indueed  to 
f  iiT'ic  frrward  by  a  de.sire  to  nvenec  the  wrong's  of 
tiieir  iauuiy.  lu  the  fcame  spirit  the  Athcuiajt  law 
required,  that  men,  guilty  of  unintentional  homi- 
cide, should  remain  in  exile,  imtil  they  had  ap> 
peased  the  nearest  relatives  <^  the  deceased,  to 
whom  it  more  especially  Wiongcd  to  resent  and 
fbtgive  the  injiuy.  (Dem.  e.  Alid.  p.  551,  c 
Ariitoe,  pp.  MO,  643,  e.  Aruto^f.  p.  790,  e.  Ata- 
cf-trt.  p.  1069 }  Ueici^  db  Mom,  Damn,  pp.  10^ 
Uti.) 

Isaeus  tells  us,  that  parents,  who  apprehended 
their  own  insolvency,  used  to  get  their  children 
adopted  into  other  femilics,  that  they  roisht  escape 
the  con*>-iiuence8.  (/>c  Arut.  her.  i  24.)  Tliis  how- 
eTcx  cotild  not  be  done,  after  the  infiuny  had  once 
attached.  (Meier.  d»  Bom.  Daam.  p.  186 ;  Aeieh. 
c.  rte^.  i  21.  oA.  Bckk.) 

\Vc  bud  no  mention  of  property  esduAting  tf 
q  Q  8 
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ihe  state  of  Athens  tor  want  of  hcin.  This  pro- 
biibly  arose  from  a  principle  of  Athenian  law,  ac- 
rnrdinq'  to  which  no  civic  family  was  stifferrd  to 
expire  ;  htiA  th«*fbrc  the  properly  of  an  intestate 

wii*  always  iissirrTicd  to  fuch  |>rrsoii  as  was  most 

fit  to  be  bis  successor  and  representative.  With 
aliens,  and  those  fl1«inthiiate  dkildnn  who  wen 

repirded  as  aliers,  it  vnM  no  doubt  otherwise. 
(Meier,  d4t  Don.  Ihtmn.  p.  U8.)       TC  R.  K.] 

%  Roman.  When  a  man  died,  a  cert  iii) 
pori«on  or  certain  persons  succeeded  to  all  his 
property,  under  the  name  of  herrs  or  herettea: 
this  was  a  univer^iil  fiiucpjsion,  tin-  wlmii-  pnijxTty 
heing  oonaidered  a  unirersitas.  [UnivkrsitasJ. 
Soeh  a  Mweeaakm  eonimhended  all  the  rights  and 
linbilities  of  the  person  deceased,  and  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  term  Hereditas.  The  word  here- 
ditns  is  accordingly  defined  to  be  a  succession  to 
all  the  rights  of  the  deceased  (Dig.  .50.  tit  16. 
a.  24.)  ;  and  sometimes  it  is  used  to  express  the 

Sroperty  which  is  the  object  of  the  succession, 
'be  term  pecunia  ia  aometimea  need  to  ex]»«aa  the 
whole  property  of  a  tettatn^  or  inteatate  (Cie.  d» 
Invent,  ii.  "Jl  ;   Oaius,  ii.  ;   Imt  it  niity  cx- 

Ksses  it  as  property,  and  tlienforc  the  definition  of 
editaa  by  pecunia  would  be  incomplete.  Cicero 
(7b/).  6)  cmnpu't'  S  the  definition  ihus :  —  **  Here- 
ditaa  est  pcvuni;!  i]'i,vi'  morte  alii  njus  ad  quempiam 
pervenit  jure,  noc  ca  awt  lei^ta  t<>8tamento  aut 
yaciiiana  retenta.**  The  negative  part  of  the 
defiintioa  exclndos  legacies,  and  property  of  thede> 
censed,  the  owiuTship  'if  which  is  acipiired  by  a  suf- 
ficient raaaession  of  iL  The  word  '^jura  "  excludes 
the  "bonoram  potaeMm,**  n  oftpoattion  to  which 
the  licredit.is  is  apprnpriatrly  rallrd  "fttsta."  The 
kert^  waa  the  (mtsdu  vvho  acquired  all  that  had  be- 
longed to  another,  morte  and  jnia  ;  tha  etymolo- 
gical relation  of  the  word  to  hfn$a  seems  probable. 

A  person  might  become  a  hcres  by  being  named 
B"  !*n<  h  {iusi'tiulUB,  tcn'pfiuf,  fn-tns)  in  a  will,  exe- 
cuted by  a  competent  penon,  according  to  the  forms 
feqafavd  hy  hnr  [tWFkMwvrvu],   If  a  penon 

died  intestate  nr  1ia\  injj  made  a  will 

which  was  not  valid,  the  inheriU-uice  caiiic  to  thtMe 
to  whom  the  Liw  gave  it  in  such  cases,  and  was 
cslled  herrditas  Uyitima  or  ab  inUstalo.  But  a 
man  could  not  die  testate  as  to  part  of  his  pn  perty 
and  intestate  as  to  another  part,  except  he  were  n 
aoldier  (cujiia  aola  Tolantaa  in  teatando  spectatur). 
Aocordingty,  if  a  man  gave  a  Mrt  of  tibe  nereditat 
to  one  heres  or  more,  and  did  not  dispose  of  the 
rest,  the  hcres  or  heredes  took  the  whole.  (Inst 
iL  tit.  14.  §  5  ;  Cic.  de  Invent  iL  SI  ;  Tangerow, 
Pamiekfm^  Ac.  vol.  ii.  p.  H.) 

In  order  that  a  testamentary  snccession  should 
tike  place,  the  person  dying  must  have  such  rights 
at  are  callable  of  htaog  tnuuntitted  to  another  j 
consequently  neither  a  ahive,  nor  a  ItliaB-fiiniilias, 
accordl  -  I  .  tile  uld  Kdinnii  law,  conld  make  a 
heres.  Also,  the  person  who  is  madu  hcres  must 
have  a  legnl  capacity  to  be  herei> 

The  institution  of  a  heres  was  that  f  miality 
which  CMuld  not  be  dispensed  with  ia  a  \v\\].  If 
the  testator  named  no  hcres  or  heredes,  and  rom- 
plied  with  all  the  other  legal  ibrma,  atill  hia  dispo- 
aition  of  his  property  wna  not  a  wilL  The  heres 
called  heres  diri-clu.*,  or  «irnply  heres,  re]ire«eiited 
the  teftator,  and  was  thus  oj^waed  to  the  heres 
lldaiconimiss.irius.  [PniBfCOltMlMiVM.]  The  tes- 
tator nnt;lit  either  name  ovip  per«ii->Ti  n"s  hf^rfs,  or  i 
he  migbt  name  aevcral  heredes  {cohered c^),  and  he  \ 


might  divide  the  heredius  among  them  as  hft 
pleased.  The  shares  of  the  heredes  were  gencmlly 
expressed  by  reSmaet  to  the  diviaioiM  of  the  As  : 
thus,  *'hem  ex  aaae**  ii  lierea  to  the  whole  pro- 

fK  rty  ;  "  heres  ex  dodrante,"  heres  to  three- 
foiuths  ;  bcrea  ex  semooda,"  heir  to  one  tweatjr- 
fimrtk  (Cie.  ^AU.  idH.  4B,  yiH  9  i  Ck.  t4n 

nwW,  6;  Inst  2.  tit  14.  §  .•».)  If  there  were 
several  heredes  named,  without  any  definite  shares 
being  given  to  them,  the  property  belonged  to 
them  in  equal  shares.  A  here*  might  be  tnsti- 
tntcd  either  unconditionally  (  pvrs),  or  conditiouaiiy 

(sufj  Citntlitiotif). 

If  the  testator  had  a  I^al  capad^  to  diapoae^ 
and  if  \Sm  will  waa  made  in  dae  ran,  the  fint  in* 

qiiin,-  a«  to  the  heres  was,  whether  he  had  a 
capacity  to  take  what  was  given  to  him.  He  must 
have  this  capacity  at  the  time  of  the  institution,  or 
the  institution  \n  null  ;  and  in  order  to  take  ho 
must  have  the  capacity  to  take  (lust 2.  tit.  19. 
§  4  ),  at  the  time  of  the  testator's  death,  and  at 
the  time  of  accepting  the  inheritance.  Thia  VKgmdtf 
might  be  expmwd  hy  the  word  "  teatanieiiti-> 
■  factio."  an  expression  which  hud  reference  not 
only  to  the  legal  capacity  ol  the  testator,  bat  alao 
to  the  capacity  of  the  person  aanad  heiea. 
As  a  general  rule,  only  Roman  cilixens  couM  be 
named  aa  heredes  in  the  will  of  a  Konmii  ciuz^^ii  ; 
but  a  slave  cotild  also  be  named  heres,  though  h« 
bad  no  newer  to  make  a  wiiL  and  a  fiUtuhfiBDiliM 
Mold  also  be  named  herea,  tboegh  he  waa  under 

the  vimc  incapacity  ;  for  the  slave,  if  he  ttelongcd 
to  the  testator,  could,  by  his  master's  testament^ 
receive  his  freedom  and  become  heres  ;  and  if  he 
belonged  to  another,  he  took  the  inheriuince  fbf 
the  benefit  of  his  master:  the  filius-l'amitias  m  like 
manner  aeqoired  it  for  his  father.  PanMNH,  not 
Roman  citiaena,  who  had  received  the 
could  take  bereditates,  legate  and  fideicommiasa 
by  testament  (Cic.  pro  i\iecln.  1,21;  Savigjiy, 
Zeit»ehri/\^  vol  t.  {x,  229,  ^/Uem^  &c.  voU  iL  &  27.) 

Heredes  won  either  NeeaaMrii,  Sd  at  Neeea. 
jiarii,  or  Extraner.     The  heres  necessariiii  wns  a 
slave  of  the  tcittator,  who  was  made  a  heres  and 
liber  at  the  same  tone  |  and  he  was  called  nrcoH 
«.irin<i.  bf^nsc  of  the  neeeoaitjr  that  he  was  under 
of  arce[>tin!;  the  hercditaa.  A  thiTa  was  sometimea 
appointed  heres,  if  the  testator  thought  that  he  waa 
not  solTCQt,  for  the  porpoae  of  cvadii^  the  ignomi- 
nia  which  waa  a  conaeqQenee  of  a  penon>  pro* 
perty  being  sold  to  j»ay  his  debts,  as  explained  hy 
(Jaius  (ii.  154,  &c.).  The  heredcaaoi  etneeessarii 
n  erc  s^on:;  and  daii^hteni,  and  the  iOOa  and  daq^b* 
ters  of  a  son,  who  were  in  the  power  of  a  testntor  ; 
but  a  gnmdson  or  granddaughter  could  not  l>o  a 
suns  heres,  unleds  the  testator^  son  had  ce.-ised  to 
be  a  sutu  herea  in  the  tcMatar'h  lifetiaia^  either  hy 
deatii  «r  being  tdeaaed  ftoai  bu  power.  Three 
heredes  sni  were  called  nccessnrii,  because  of  lh« 
necessity  that  they  were  under,  according  to  the 
civil  law,  of  taking  the  bereditas  with  ita  ineanH 
branres.  But  the  pmetor  p<*miitted  such  persons  to 
refuse  the   hercditaa  {tthvtmere  se  al»  kercdiUiii')^ 
and  to  allow  the  property  to  be  tdd  to  pay  the 
testator's  debts  (an  instance  ii  nmtioned  by  Cic 
FhU.  ii.  16) ;  and  he  gave' the  aame  privilege  to  a 

niancipaled  *on  {<pii  in  ciiusrt  iiinncij'ii  est).  All 

other  heredes  are  called  extranei,  and  comprehend 
all  peraooa  who  are  not  in  the  poarar  ef  a  teetaiar, 

snrh  as  mnr.  -p  -tr  d  children.  As  a  mother  had 
no  potestas  over  iier  childi«ii,  thcj  were  extnuwt 
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herede*  when  iiauunl  lu  rcdfs  in  her  will.  Evtmnci 
hende*  bad  the  pot««tiis  or  jtu  deliberandi  (Dig. 
28.  tit  II.  a.  I )«  or  privilege  of  consideriqy  whe- 
ther they  wuulil  acd-pi  the  hcrcditaa  or  not :  but 
if  cither  cxtnusei  bcrt*Uc4«  or  thoae  who  had  the 
•batinendi  poteataa,  meddled  with  the  testator's 
property,  they  oxikl  not  afterwards  disclaim  the 
inheritance,  nnlew  the  person  who  had  so  meddled 
■»;u  uiidiT  lweiity-tivi>  years  of  ami  m)  l)c- 

loi^cd  to  a  daM  who  were  reliered  by  the  pcactor 
in  ul  cMea  whtn  thcf  wm  ovetnaeM  (Cvra* 
tor],  and  also  in  cjuos  ivht-rr  ihey  liiid  in-cepted 
ail  inaolvent  herrditaa  (^(/riiunuMi  h^rulUai,),  The 
empenr  Hadrian  gave  this  relief  to  a  person 
above  twenty-five  years  of  age  who  had  nccc>ptpd 
an  heredibia,  and  afterwards  disoovered  that  it  was 
iDcumbt'red  with  a  heavy  debt  (Gains,  ii.  163.) 

A  certain  ttiiM  wis  «ibirad  to  estnaei  fior  the 
mth  imtKHMity  thai  k,  fir  than  to  detanniiM 
wl'ithi-r  thi-y  would  Uike  the  ht-rt'ditna  or  not: 
bew:e  the  ^hmm  "  certicre  h^reditatetn.**  (Cic 
ad  AtL  xi.  1*2.)  Thus,  if  the  testator  hod  written 
in  his  will  ^  Heres  Titius  esto,"  he  ought  to  add, 
**  C(!niit4>(jue  in  centum  diebus  proxnmis  quibus 
•dec  pot^-riaqne :  qnod  ni  ita  creveris  ex  heres  csto." 
(GaiiM,  ii.  165  {  Cic.  OraL  L  32.)  If  the  ez- 
itmtm  wished  to  «ak«  ihm  hereditai,  he  wu  i«> 
quired  to  niak<*  a  fonnrd  dfclaratinn  of  his  intention 
within  the  time  named  {mtra  diem  cn^tmit).  The 
fimml  wordi  of  crction  were  earn  hertditatem 
ndm  comaqnr."  Unless  he  did  this,  he  lost  the 
hercditiu,  and  he  coold  not  obtain  it  na-rvly  by 
Mtnig  as  heres  (  pro  herede  gerendo).  If  a  person 
waa  named  hent  withont  any  tane  cretion  being 
fixed,  er  if  he  laeceeded  {UtfU^  jure)  to  the 
yjrr.porty  of  an  intrstato,  he  ini:;ht  hfcotne  heres 
without  any  fonaid  declaration  of  bis  intention, 
■smI  wight  take  BaMewiMi  af  tht  heradilai  when 
he  plrnsfd  :  bnt  the  pmetor  wjts  accnstrrmed,  upon 
till-  demand  ot'  the  creditors  of  the  testator  or  in- 
tostiitt*,  to  naaaa  a  time  within  which  the  heres 
should  take  posscssioa,  and  in  dcfoidt  of  his  doing 
so,  he  inive  the  creditors  permission  to  edl  the 
pr.>|M  rty.  The  ciininum  form  of  cn  titm  in  the  will 
(vulgaru  eretto)  has  been  already  mentioned. 
SeoMiiinea  the  woHa  *'qaibaa  Mkt  paletitquc 
were  omitted,  and  it  was  ihrn  specially  called 
**cretio  certomm  dienun,'*  which  was  toe  more 
ditadviBtofeeas  to  the  h«M,  as  the  daji  htgwi  to 
be  reckoned,  or,  as  we  ay,  the  time  began  to  run 
immediately,  and  it  was  not  reckoned  from  the 
time  when  the  heres  knew  that  he  was  named 
herea,  and  had  no  impediment  to  his  cretion. 

It  waa  DM  tunttaal  to  make  aerenl  defiaea  of 
hcrcdes  in  a  will,  which  was  called  $vb$titutio. 
(Inst.  2.  tit.  15.)  Thus  in  the  formnla  heginnim; 
■*HeiM  Ttti«t»**  Ac.  after  the  words  '*  cxht  res 
esto,"  the  trstator  might  add,  **  Turn  Maevius 
heres  esto  ccrnitoquc  ia  diebus  centom,"  &c.  ;  and 
he  might  go  on  substituting  as  fisr  as  he  pleased. 
The  peraon  fiiat  named  aa  bene  {primo  gradu) 
heuuae  herei  br  the  aet  of  eretion  %  and  the 

siib^titutns  (scnindus  heres,  Cic.  Tn/i.  10  ;  Hur. 
HfU.  it.  5.  4H  ;  Tacit.  Aun.  L  ii)  was  then  cnttreiy 
excluded.  If  the  words  "  si  non  creveris  "  were 
not  followed  by  word*  of  exhertNJ  itioii.  tlii/i  gave 
some  advantage  to  the  fir^t  heres;  for  iiisuuce,  it 
he  neglected  the  formality  of  crction,  and  only  acted 
as  herea,  he  didneileeeaUtbatahaiadthe  heieditaa 
eqimlly with AemhilifeBtadpaMn.  Thii Wiethe 
eMnle;  hvlftoooititiitMncflf^AiilMimnimBde 
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the  acting  tin  hcrcs  equivalent  to  cretion,  |)rovided 
such  acting  took  olace  within  the  time  of  cretiMi. 
((Compare  Gaina,  li  177,       with  Ulpiau,  /Vo^. 

xxii.  34.) 

In  the  case  of  liberi  impuber^  who  v^  ere  in  the 

f»wer  of  a  testator,  there  might  be  not  only  the 
ind  of  substitation  just  mentioned  (tul,/<in:i  su/>- 
ttUMtio\  but  the  testator  might  declare  that  if  Budi 
children  should  live  to  bwome  liii  heredea,  and 
ahould  die  impubcrea,  Mme  other  Benoa,  whom  he 
aaaied*  ehedd  be  hfa  hena.  Hue  waa  orpnased 
thus,  si  pritis  irioriatur  quam  in  suam  tutelam 
venerit"  (Cic.  de  ImcenL  ii.  42,  T*ip.  lU  ;  Goiua, 
iL  179),  ftir  the  termination  of  impuberty  and  of 
the  tuteU  were  coincident  [Ci,thator.]  Thus, 
as  QtUMM  remarks,  one  testnmentnry  disposition 
comprised  two  hereditates.  Thi»  wa«  called  pupil- 
kiris  aubatilntia.  (iMt.  2.  tit.  Ifi.)  This  kind  of 
■aleliUithm  wae  eonhnied  ia  a  danse  by  itself,  and 
in  a  Be;4inite  part  of  the  will,  which  was  secured 
b^'  the  testator's  own  thread  and  seal,  with  a  pro- 
Tision  in  the  first  part  of  the  will  that  thia  aeoond 
part  should  not  be  opened  so  lon'.j  oa  the  *i)n  lived 
and  was  impuhes.  A  Bubstitutiou  could  also  be 
made  in  the  case  of  children  being  exheredated 
(ditinberiled)  bv  the  penntV  will,  and  the  sub- 
ttinted  iMnen  tn«n  took  all  that  tiie  pttpillos  ac- 
quired by  hereditas,  U'fatum  (le^.ticy)  or  gift. 
Gaios  obeerves  (ii.  103)  that  all  his  remarks  with 
reference  to  inbstitatwn  fcr  ebildien  ImpobaMi 
when  made  lieredes  or  exhcredatrd,  apply  to  post- 
humous {jmMmtu)  cbildmn,  of  which  there  ia  an 
example  cited  bj  Cicero  {Top.  ]Ql  8i  fllio*  nattU 
oiaet  in  deeern  OMneibaa,  &&). 

If  an  exliaiieui  waa  made  heres,  there  conld  be 
MO  substitution  to  the  effect,  that  if  he  died  within 
a  certain  lime,  another  person  should  be  ktru :  for 
though  a  teetater  eonid  adadi  a  eondhfon  to  be 
pt  rfonned  before  a  person  conld  take  the  hereditas, 
a  person  when  he  had  once  bcoome  hexes  continued 
soeh.  The  ceae  of  a  pvpiUaris  snbstitutio,  which 
was  an  exception  to  this  general  rule,  was  probably 
foimded  on  the  pntria  potestas.  The  heres  miglit, 
however,  lie  charged  with  a  fideicommiisum,  in 

which  case  he  waa  herea  fiduciariua.  £Fii>aiooM- 

As  to  eonditinns  which  the  here*  was  bonnd  to 
perfunn,  they  might  b«  aiiy  that  were  uut  cuutrary 
to  positive  law  or  positive  n>orality  ;  stKh  as  the 
setting  np  of  statues,  &c  (Cic  Verr.  ii.  8,  9,  14), 
or  cbanpn?  the  name  (orf  Ati.  vii,  8).  Impcts- 
sihle  condition*  were  treated  as  if  there  were  no 
conditions  mentioned  (pro  uoa  aehatok  Inat.  2.  tit. 
14.  a.  10). 

If  a  man's  own  slave  was  made  heres  Tiy  his 
will,  it  watt  iiecessaty  that  be  shuald  lie  made  free 
alee  bf  the  will :  the  words  werB  Stichna  aep- 
vus  meus  liber  beresque  rjto."  If  the  slave  were 
not  made  free  by  the  testiuiieiit,  he  could  nut  take 
under  it,  even  if  he  were  manumitted  by  his 
maater,  and  of  coane  ho  coald  not  if  he  wen  aold ; 
and  the  Naaon  ft,  that  the  inttStatlon  was  not 
valid.  If  ho  was  instituted  free  as  well  as  heres, 
he  became  both  a  fr«>«m.in  and  heres  necewiitrius  by 
the  death  of  his  master:  if  he  was  manumitted  by 
his  master  in  his  lifetime,  he  might  accept  the  in- 
heritance or  refuse  it.  If  he  wns  s^dd  by  bis  utas* 
ter  in  his  lifetime,  he  could  take  possession  of  tho 
inberitaaee  with  the  pemission  of  hie  new  BHM«a^ 
who  thna  beeiae  hena  through  the  nedhan  of  hie 
dam  If  the  ibre  who  wns  made  h«ie««  it 

Q  Q  4 
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that  time  ihc  prop<^rty  nf  .iTinthiT  p<-'r<nTi,  and  not 
of  the  testator,  he  could  not  take  the  inheritance 
without  the  consent  of  hia  master,  for  if  hfl  took  it 
hia  master  ln-caiTie  hcres:  if  such  slave  was  manu- 
mitted befuru  taking  po«»e«aion  of  the  inheritance, 
lie  might  accept  it  or  refuse  it  as  be  pl(Ms<-<l. 

If  an  Ingenaas  died  ioteotate,  either  from  not 
htmng  nuuM  a  wStt,  or  bairinfr  wade  ft  wiU  bat  not 
in  due  funn,  or  having  niatl<-  a  will  in  Anc  form 
which  afterwards  becamo  invalul  (ruptum,  irrltum)^ 
or  if  there  was  no  Ihtcs  ihu1<t  the  will,  the  hcre- 
ditas,  awyirtlitiir  to  the  law  of  the  Twclvr  Tables, 
camo  to  the  lu-redes  sul,  lUid  wa*  then  called  /«- 
gUma  ker^iim.  (Uaius,  iii.  2.)  The  heredea  sin 
were  ^  Ubch  "  in  tbo  powor  of  the  testator  at  tlw 
time  of  tiu  deatb  ;  tfae  term  liberi  comprehended 
not  only  children,  l  i.t  iln-  children  of  the  tr  tiit 
male  children,  and  the  children  of  a  sud'h  nm. 
Adopted  children  were  considered  the  »me  as 
other  children.  Rut  [jmiidchildren  could  not  be 
heredcs  sui,  unl«i6s  their  father  bad  ceased  to  be 
in  the  powtr  of  the  tntestate,  either  by  death  or  in 
any  otber  wajr*  m  by  OBMiicipation.  A  wife  in 
nana  beinff  coneiderM  aa  a  dnafrbter,  and  a 
daugliter  in-law  (nurm)  in  maiiu  filii  beiui;  con- 
•idercd  a  granddaughter,  were  sui  heredes  \  but 
tho  latter  only  when  her  husband  was  not  in  the 

power  of  the  intestate  at  tlie  time  of  his  death. 
Poothumotu  children,  who  wuuld  have  been  iu  the 
power  of  the  intestate  if  he  were  living,  were  also 
aui  hemiea.  The  ani  heiedes  took  tbo  liereditas 
b  equal  ihatva:  If  then  «M  a  wm  or  daughter, 
and  cbildn-n  of  a  »on  deceased,  the  children  of  the 
deceaaed  aon  took  the  portion  wkich  their  parent 
wrald  bare  taken.  Bat  tb«  diaUfbatioQ  waa  im 
tiirpe^,  thiit  is,  amonp;  the  stocks  or  stoms  sprung 
from  tiie  ancestor,  mid  not  tit  oapiia^  or  among  the 
individuals :  thus,  if  tliera  ware  a  son,  and  tlu-  sons 
of  a.  doccaaed  aon,  the  aon  woold  take  half  of  the 
bereditat,  and  the  wme  of  the  decenwd  aon  weald 

take  tlie  other  half,  in  ecjiial  nhares. 

If  an  intestate  had  no  sui  heredea,  the  Twelve 
Tkblea  gare  the  benditae  to  the  agnati.  (Gain*, 
iii.  9.)  It  is  stated  under  CoQN.\Tr,  who  are  aenati. 
The  bercdita«  did  not  belong  tu  all  the  aL'nati,  but 
only  to  those  who  were  nearest  at  the  time  when 
it  waa  aacertained  that  a  penon  had  died  inteitate. 
If  the  nearest  agnotoe  either  ncf{lected  to  take  the 
inheritance  or  died  In-f  ire  he  had  taken  pos-iession 
of  it,  in  neither  case  did  the  next  in  siuxesaion,  as 
agnatoa,  take  the  inheriiancOk  He  waa  the  nearest 
Rjj^atus  who  was  nearest  at  the  time  when  it  was 
ascertained  that  a  pemitt  had  died  iiUc«t;ile,  and 
not  ha  who  was  nearest  at  t)ie  time  of  the  death  ; 
Aa  reaaoa  of  which  anpeora  to  be  that  the  hcvedi- 
tai  waa  in  a  aenae  the  property  of  the  inteetate 
until  his  heir  wa**  aM-erta:ned,  and  hi*  heir  could 
not  be  ascertained  until  it  was  certain  that  he  had 
lefi  no  will ;  and  aa  Gaioa  obsenrea,  if  he  bad  left 
a  will,  still  it  niitiht  happ-n  that  nn  person  would 
be  here*  under  tiiul  will ;  and  accordingly  it  M.emed 
better,  as  he  obser\-ca,  to  look  out  fat  the  nearest 
unaUta  at  the  time  when  it  ia  aaeertained  that 
there  ia  no  heres  ander  the  will  If  there  were 
Beverai  aj;nati  in  the  same  decree,  ami  any  one 
refuaed  tu  take  hia  aharo  or  died  before  he  had 
aaiented  to  tako  it,  each  ibare  accnied  (fdertnit) 
to  those  who  consented  to  take  the  hereditaa. 

In  the  caae  of  women,  there  were  some  peculi- 
aiitiea  which  aroae  from  their  legal  eoniytion 
(0010%  iii.  U>.  Tba  heradilatea  of  
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tate  came  to  their  ai,'nati  just  oa  the  inheritAncrs 
of  ualva ;  but  wutiieii  whu  wene  beyond  the  degree 
af  oanaanguinci  (a  term  which  legally  means  Itro- 
thera  and  sisters)  could  not  take  hereditates  ab 
intestato.  Thus,  a  aiatcr  might  take  from  a  brother 
or  sister  as  legitiroa  heres ;  but  an  aont  or  a 
hrother'a  daughter  couki  not  be  a  kgitina  ham. 
1  he  principle  of  Roodui  kw  wbidi  gave  to  draoo 
who  came  into  the  potestas  or  manua  the  quality 
of  children  of  the  blood,  wa«  followed  out  in  thia 
caaodao:  a  mother  or  a  atepmother  who  bad  aana 
in  mamum  viri  thereby  obtained  the  i«tatos  of  a 
daughter  ;  and,  conscqueutly,  to  legitimate  auc- 
ceasioii,  there  were  the  aame  relatione  between  such 
mother  or  atepmother  and  the  haaband%  childran, 
aa  there  were  among  the  baabond^  ehfldran  thcn- 

-  IvoH.  Ry  the  Twelve  Tables  the  liereditas  of  an 
intcfttatti  mother  cuuld  not  come  to  her  children, 
because  women  have  no  sui  beredes ;  but  br  % 
SCtum  Orphiliauuin  of  M.  Ant  i-iinn-  nrd  Cf—; 
modus,  the  kous  of  a  wife,  not  in  inanii,  nnghi  take 
as  her  legitimi  heredet,  to  the  exclusion  of  consan* 
^linei  and  other  •mMi.  (Uljk  Frag.  zzvi.  §  7  | 
con)p.  I  net.  8.  tit  4.) 

If  a  jverson  died  leaving  no  stij  hcrcde«,but  only 
a  brother  and  another  brother's  children,  the  bro- 
ther took  all  as  the  nearest  agnatus.  If  there  waa 
no  brother  survivini;,  and  only  chiMr^n  r.f  brethren, 
the  heruditas  was  divided  among  oil  the  children 
IN  oapttot  that  is,  tha  wbola  waa  aqoally  dhidad 
among  all  tha  children. 

If  uere  wen  no  agnati,  theTwahaTaUea  gava 

the  hereditas  to  the  gentiles.  [GaNS.] 

Goiua  (iii  18,  &.c)  briefly  rccapitulatea  the  strict 
law  af  the  TwoIto  Tables  as  to  the  hereditataa  of 
intestates: — emnniijirred  children  ctiuld  claim  no- 
thing, as  they  bad  ceased  to  be  sui  beredes :  the 
same  waa  the  case  if  a  man  and  hia  children  wem 
at  the  aame  time  made  RaoDan  citizens,  unlesa  the 
imperator  redaeed  the  children  into  the  power  of 
the  father :  nirnati  who  had  sustained  a  capitis 
diminutio  were  excluded,  and  conac^uently  a  aw 
who  had  been  gimt  in  adoption,  and  a  daiq^ter 
who  was  married  and  in  manu  viri  :  i'"  the  next 
agnattu  did  not  utke  poescssion,  he  who  was  next 
in  order  omild  ml  for  that  reason  make  any  claim  : 
fcminae  agnatae  who  wen  beyond  the  degree  of 
conaanguinet  had  no  riaim:  cognati,  whose  kin- 
ship depended  on  a  female,  had  no  mutual  rights 
as  to  their  hereditatea,  and  conaeqaentlr  then  were 
no  sack  matnal  righia  belwaen  a  OMttier  and  her 
children,  unless  the  mother  hod  come  in  nianum 
viri,  and  so  the  rights  of  consanguinity  had  been 
established  between  thorn. 

Gaiiu  uocetds  to  show  (iii  25,  dec.)  how  these 
inequitable  roles  of  the  civil  law  were  modified  by 
the  praetor's  edict.  As  to  the  succession  of  cognati 
under  the  Imperial  legislation,  eee  Inai.  8k  tiL  6, 
Db  SCto  ThrtaOL;  Cod.  fi.  tit  58;  Nor.  118. 

If  a  man  had  n  son  in  his  power,  he  wa.s  Iwind 
either  to  mukti  him  heres,  or  to  exheredate  [fjrken- 
dfire)  him  expressly  {nomimaHMy,  If  he  passed 
him  over  in  silence  {nlentto  pntrtenVrit),  the  will 
was  altogether  Toid  {intUUe^  nun  Jurv  /actum). 
Some  jurists  were  of  opinion  that  even  if  the  son, 
so  paawKl  over,  died  in  the  frthcr'a  lifetime,  th«« 
cotdd  be  no  bene  under  that  wilL  (Oains,  iL  I  ?3, 
&.C.)  Other  lib  rl  could  be  passed  over,  and  the 
will  would  still  be  a  valid  will ;  but  the  liberi  so 
passed  over  took  a  oerivn  poctian  af  dw  1 
adbnmwdii^  aa  it  waa  tennad,  w^atv  < 
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For  instance,  if  tlie  herr^ks  institutt  were  sui,  the 
penon  or  penona  passed  over  took  an  equal  share 
wiA  tbeoL  If  dM  iMfcdM  iMdmti  were  extranet, 
the  pereon  or  prrsons  passed  over  took  a  hjilf  of 
the  whole  heri-tlita.'i  ;  aitd  as  the  praet  T  gave  the 
CBBtm  taboW  l«>i)«rum  possess  to  to  the  person  so 
puMd  OTcr,  ilie  cztimiMi  were  dtprired  ^  all  the 
lawJilM.  A  nwript  of  the  «np«far  11  Antmiirat 
limited  the  ajiKtimt  whii  h  women  coutd  take  \>\  thv 
bononim  possessio  to  that  which  they  could  take 
jura  ndcNMendi ;  mad  the  wuaa  was  the  biw  in  the 
ea;«e  of  emanciptt-d  ft'malcs. 

It  was  necessarf  cither  to  institute  as  hercdes, 
«r  t»  exheicdBte  MMthmaoiii  children  mominattui, 
odwrwiw  the  will,  which  was  ongioaUj  valid, 
Vonne  inTalid  (ntptum) ;  and  Ae  wiH  beamie 
invalid  hy  the  birth  either  of  a  posthurooua  son  or 
daughter,  or,  as  the  phrase  was,  adgnosoeodo  rum- 
pitor  teMamentom.  (Cku  dtOr.i,  57.)  Pottumi 

were  not  only  those  who  were  }>nni  nfff^r  the  tes- 
tator'^  will  was  uuuie,  aiid  came  into  his  jxiwt-r  or 
would  havi>  come  into  his  power  if  he  had  lived, 
but  also  those  who  might  become  the  sui  heredes 
of  the  testator  by  the  death  of  some  other  person 
in  tile  testator's  lifi-tinie.  Thus,  if  a  testator's  son, 
who  was  io  hit  power,  bad  children,  and  the  son 
died  in  tb*  tcaMerli  lifetiBM^  the  gramdeluldren 
became  $ui  heredes,  and  the  testament  became 
ruptum  by  this  quasi  ngivatio:  it  was  therefore  a 
necessary  precaution  to  institute  as  heredes  or  to 
•zhcredate  such  grandchildren.  It  follows  that  if 
the  testament  could  be  made  invalid  by  this  quasi 
ntrnatio,  it  jmi.»t  have  become  invalid  by  a  son 
being  bom  in  the  lifetime  of  the  teatator,  uidess 
liM  w3l  had  pravMed  for  tlia  caae ;  ftr  H  became 
invalid  if  the  testator  adopted  a  son  or  a  dnii^^hter 
(Ulpian)  either  by  adrogation  or  adoption  pruperly 
ae  caOed,  after  the  date  of  his  wilL  The  case  was 
the  Hme  if  he  took  a  wife  in  aBBiini  after  the  date 
of  the  will. 

The  word  Po«tiiniu8  has  il.  arly  tlic  same  signi- 
fication as  Postremus,  and  Uteially  means  a  child 
bora  latt  The  passage  of  Ount  ia  defecUve  when 
he  treats  of  Postnmi  ;  but  the  definition  "f  1*  'i  imi, 
as  preserved  in  the  Rreriarium,  appears  to  be 
•net :  **•  Postnmomm  duo  gvnera  Mint :  quia 
postumi  adpellantur  hi,  qui  post  mortem  pntris  de 
nzore  nati  fucrint,  ct  illi  qui  post  testanieulum 
fiictum  nascuntur."  Sometimes  the  word  poetumus 
ia  defined  onlj  aa  a  child  bom  after  a  fittber'a 
death,  ae  we  we  in  tonie  of  die  OhMae,  and  in 
Plutarch  (Su/'i.  ",7)  ;  hut  there  is  no  pnwf  that 
the  meaning  was  limited  to  such  children ;  and  the 
passages  sometimes  cited  as  being  to  that  effect 
(Dig.  60.  tit.  1 6.  m  s  28»  tit.  8»  a.  8)  have  been 
misunderstood. 

M  to  Postumi  alien!,  lee  Gaioa,  i  147,  il  318; 
Tanfctaw,  /*<ia<toht,  &c.  voLii.  Ml 

Other  oMea  in  which  a  valid  tettantntam 
became  mptum  or  irritnm,  are  mora  pnpeilj  con- 
sidered under  Tkstaukntux. 

The  eirictness  of  the  old  civil  law  wat  anidified 
by  the  praetorian  law,  which  gave  the  bononim 

Eijsse4aio  to  those  who  could  not  take  the  bereditas 
y  the  mka  of  tba  dvU  kw.  [BoMOftvJC  Foa- 
aaaara.] 

The        raproeiited  the  tntatnr  and  tptwiate 

{Q\c,Je  Lfij.  iL  \  and  hn  !  n  ouly  a  claim  to  all 
his  proper^  and  idl  that  was  due  to  him,  but  was 
bovM  Df  all  Ilia  abl^gatiooa.  He  succeeded  to  the 
Men  idvala,  and  wm  bemd  to  nuuntaia  tbeni^ 


but  only  in  respect  of  the  property,  for  the  obliwiv- 
tion  of  the  sacra  privuia  «ns  attached  to  property 
and  to  the  heres  only  as  the  owner  aT  \L  Heneo 
the  expression  **  sine  satrift  hi  ref^  i  ,ns  "  nii  aiit  an 
htTeJit:k3  unenctunbcrcd  with  sacra.  (i'lauU  (Vf/i. 
iv.  I.  8,  TViiRMn.  iL  4.  M;  Feata^  t.v,^aaena 

The  legiaktion  of  Jtutinian  tvleased  the  heree, 

who  aco-pteJ  an  hercditiis,  from  all  the  debts  and 
obligations  of  the  testauir  or  intestate,  beyond 
what  the  prupeity  woold  satiaiy,  proTided  he  nada 
out  nn  inventory  (t'/f,  nftiriuru)  of  the  property  in 
n  certain  funu  and  within  a  given  tinie.  (Cod.  6. 
til.  30.  s.  22.)  It  also  allowed  the  institution  of 
amends  own  slave ai  beros  without  giving  him  bis 
freedom.    (Inst  <L  tit.  14;  comp.  Cinius,  ii.  185.) 

Tlie  heres  could  claim  any  propTty  which  be- 
longed to  his  testator  or  intestate  b^'  the  heredit»- 
tie  petitio  (Dig.  5.  tit  S.  s.  20),  which  wac  an  actio 
in  NU,  and  properly  bttongcd  to  a  heres  only, 
though  it  wuA  atterwardji  given  to  the  bononim 
possessor.  Each  heres  claimed  only  htl  abatt. 
(Cic  Pro  Rote.  Com.  c.  18.) 

The  coheredes  shared  among  themselves  the  pro- 
perty,  and  bore  their  share  of  the  debts  in  the  same 
proportioitf.  For  the  puipoee  of  division  and  sot* 
tling  the  aflUft  of  tbe  teetator,  a  sale  was  often 
necessary.  (Cie.(/</.-l//.  xi.  15.)  If  the  j  nrtiii  coidd 
not  agree  about  the  division  of  the  property,  any 
of  dirai  night  have  an  actio  f^— C!NiMnadaa» 
[Familiak  Ehc  Ac] 

The  hereditas  might  be  alienated  by  the  form  of 
in  jure  ces>,io.  The  heres  Icgitiuius  might  alienate 
the  hercditac  before  he  took  poss^aion  oC  it,  and 
the  purdmaer  then  became  heres,  just  aa  be  had 
been  the  legitimiis  heres.  The  scrijitus  heres  could 
only  alienate  it  after  the  adiiio  :  alter  such  aliena- 
tion by  him,  or  by  the  heres  legitimus  after  aditio^ 
both  of  them  still  remained  heredes,  and  conse- 
quently answerable  to  creditors,  but  all  debt^i  due 
tu  them  as  heredes  were  extinguished. 

The  bereditatea  of  fteedmen  are  more  pni|^lj 
conaidervd  nnder  LmnTi  and  Patkohi. 

Befor  it  as  determined  who  was  heres,  tho 
hereditas  was  without  an  owner,  and  was  said 
jaccfn.^  When  a  bene  wae  ascertained,  such 
person  was  considered  to  possess  all  the  rights  in- 
cident to  the  hereditas  from  the  time  of  the  death 
of  the  testator  or  intestate.  But  this  does  not  ex- 
pfaun  how  we  an  to  new  tlia  hereditaa  in  the  in< 
%&m\  between  the  death  of  the  ibrmer  owner  and 
the  time  when  the  hms  is  ascertain  i.  During 
such  interval,  according  to  one  form  uf  expression 
used  by  the  Roman  jnruta,  the  hereditas  is  a  juria- 
tical  person  {rice  pcrfonae  /umfitur),  and  is  the 
doiniua,  tlial  is,  the  domina  of  itself  ;  according  to 
another  form  of  expression,  it  represents  the  da- 
fimct,  and  not  the  penon  of  the  fiattura  boaa. 
Tbeaa  two  fenna  an  the  aame  in  meaning,  and 
they  express  a  fiction  which  has  nlatiun  to  tlie 
legal  capacity  of  the  defunct,  and  not  that  of  the 
future  heres,  and  which  does  not  involve  the  no- 
tion of  any  juristie;d  pei-sonality  of  the  hereditas. 
The  relaltua  tu  the  legal  capacity  uf  the  defunct  is 
this :  —  Slaroi  generally  belonged  to  an  hereditaa. 
A  abtve,  as  ia  well  known,  cooTd  acquire  property 
fat  hia  living  master,  even  without  bu  knowMge  ; 
but  the  validity  of  the  act  of  acquisition,  in  some 
cases,  depended  on  the  Ii^al  capacity  of  his  master 
to  acquire.  Now,  whib  ua  handitas  was  without 
as  aiccrtained  owimv  numj  acti  of  n  alaTa  by 
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which  the  hereditu  might  leceivtt  additioni,  were 

strictly  roid,  and  meh  acts  eotild  onlr  biiTe  tli#tr 

lepil  eff'  it  on  tin-  sii[>p<isiti!in  that  tlu'  s'.ivc  had 
an  owner  of  a  aulficicnt  legal  capacity  ;  aud  accord- 
ingly,  the  fiction  of  hir  pm  vMiditf  t»  tb«  act  of 
the  «lafn  Ly  rclaticm  tfi  the  kncm-n  lop'il  cnpnrity 
of  the  laie  owner,  aiid  ii»t,  by  relation  to  the  jet 
unnarcrtaincd  owner  who  might  BOt  huve  loeh 
lojjal  capacity.  The  lollDw  ini;  an»  fxnmpVs :  — 
**  When  a  Ronuiu,  who  liad  a  lrg.il  caixvciiy  to 
make  a  will,  died  intestate,  and  another  person 
appointed  hit  hcnt  a  cl*^  wbo  belonged  to 
tnie  bflsvdttaa  wlifch  wai  Min  witliaat  an  imii^ 
itisntiitiuii  i)fahere«  would  ho  valid  hy  \irtnc  of 
this  fiction,  beauiee  it  had  reference  to  the  l^al 
capaeitf  of  the  defhnet  If  there  Indbeeii  no  loeh 
fictinii,  the  validity  of  the  institution  would  have 
been  doubUul,  for  the  muLscertained  logitiintui  her»*!i 
might  bean  intestal.ili*,  who  (at  least  according;  to 
the  old  hiw)  could  not  be  instituted  heres.  —  If  a 
■oldler  died  and  left  a  will,  which  was  not  yet 
opened,  another  testator  might  institute  as  hcres  a 
•lave  belon^iiiig  to  the  soldier^  bereditaa,  becnae 
the  {nttitntMHi,  aecording  to  thb  fietian,  kad  refer- 
ence tl^  the  deceased  ;  but  if  there  were  not  this 
Action,  the  institution  might  be  roid,  iuaaniuch  as 
the  unaaeenaiiled  tieree  might  b«  a  peregrinoi  who 
had  net  testament ifact in  w'wh  xh\n  other  tentntor.  — 
It  Wjta  to  provide  fur  nuch  canta  as  these  only,  that 
this  fiction  was  introduced  ;  and  it  had  no  other 
object  than  to  fiMilttatc  certain  acquisitions  by 
mesmi  of  the  slaTrswho  belonged  to  an  hcreditas." 

This  ninstiTly  exposition  it  by  Savigmy  (j^NteN 
des  heut.  It.  R.  \ol,  ii.  p.  363). 

(Oaius,  2.  99—190,  8.  1—54  ;  Ulpian,  Fmo. 

xxii.,  Ditr.  in,  ?f) ;  imt  e.  3 ;  n.  iti,  i>  >i  r6. 

mische  /'rirutrecM,  p.  361,  &c.  Erbrecbt,  a  useful 
compendium  of  the  I  Art  of  llereditas,  as  it  appears 
chiefly  in  the  fjatin  classics;  Vtaigetow,  Patut,  i'cn, 
&c.  Krimcht,  vol.  ii.  The  ch^ter  on  Erhri-eht  in 
Piichtit's  tnstituthmm,  Ac  iii.  f.  215|  &c.  i ^  e. > 
and  very  clear.)  £Q.  L.  j 

HERMAE  (^pMoT),  and  thedini!natiTe  Hermnl! 
(ipfiiita)^  statues  couqios  'd  of  r\  head,  imiiilly  iliat  of 
the  god  Hermes,  placed  on  a  qnadxnngular  pillar, 
the  height  of  which  correspond!  to  tlw  atetore  of 
the  hinii.ni  iHidy  (17  rtrpdyttros  ^pya<rla,  Thnc  ri. 
27  ;  Til  rrxvi^a  rh  rtrpdywrop.  Paus.  iv.  33.  §  4, 
0.  S).  S  me  difiicuhics  are  involved  in  the  ques- 
tion nf  their  origin,  and  of  their  meaning  as  symbols 
of  Hermes.  One  of  the  most  important  features 
in  the  mythology  of  Hermes  is  his  presidence  over 
the  coaiinon  intetconne  of  life,  tiaffie^  joomeys, 
roads,  haandartei,  and  iolhrth,  imd  then  can  be'no 
d  niht  tliat  it  w  as  chiefly  In  such  relations  as  th<>sc 
that  he  was  intended  to  be  raprcMsited  by  the 
jRRarMMM  of  the  Oradtt  and  by  tb«  TVmiMs  m  the 
Romans,  when  the  latter  were  identified  with  the 
Hermae.  It  therefore  natural  that  we  should 
look  for  the  existence  of  this  symbol  in  the  very 
earliest  times  In  which  the  u«e  of  houndory-marks 
was  requiA:d  ;  ajid  in  such  times  the  symbols 
would  be  of  the  simplest  character,  a  heap  of  stones 
oran  imbewn  block  of  marble.  Now  we  find  that 
there  were  hi  many  parts  of  Greece  fienpe  of  stones 

by  the  sides  of  r<»ad»,  esfMTiiilly  at  thcrr  cn<.-isii:i:s. 
and  on  Uic  boundaries  of  lands,  which  were  called 
iffuut  or  ^pfulSof  ipiuiSH  and  tpfuum* 

*  Lessing,  Bdttiger  {Andful,  p.  45),  and  others 
4oriva  theao  wwd^  and  alio  tba  naaa  «f  dm  god, 
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(Heqr<^  a.  ee.).   An  ipfuuos         near  II 
is  mentioned  m  the  Odyssey  (xvi  471  >  ;  ScmKo 

notlc'd  many  iputla  on  the  roads  in  T.Vls 

p.  343)  ;  and  even  now  an  ancient  heap  of  atones 

majr  bo  nen  on  tbe  bonndaiy  of  Loconia  (Bosn, 

/VA.fi.  vol.  i.  pp.  in,  174).  The  rtlicious  r.-i-{.--cl 
paid  to  8uch  lieape  of  stone*,  e»[H'i  iaJly  at  the  ai«.  st- 
ings of  roads,  is  shown  by  the  nutom  of  each  pa*^ser 
by  throwing  a  stone  onto  the  heap  (Nicand.  Thrr. 
150)  ;  this  custom  was  also  obaerved  with  refe^ 
encc  to  the  Hermae  of  later  times,  at  least  to  thos« 
which  stood  where  road*  not  {.A"^  Qraie.  i»€. 
infra  dt.)  Snch  hcapi  of  ttonea  were  alee  aeeia  \iff 
Siniho  on  the  rojids  in  Egypt  (xvii.  p.  Clf^l 
Anuther  mode  of  marking  a  boundary  or  other  de- 
finite locality  waa  by  a  piUar  of  atone,  ori^fianOy 
unhewn,  the  Mcrcd  character  of  which  w  as  niark  .  d 
by  poaring  oil  u\mu  it  aud  tiduniing  it  (Tiit^brast. 
16,  comp.  Genetit  xxviii.  18,  2*2,  xxxi.  45  48» 
where  both  the  pillar  and  the  hcnp  of  stones  are 
set  up  for  a  witness,  zxxv.  14).  Tbe  Egyptian 
ohe  1  i$k  (ffobdily  bakiiigi  to  tlw ; 
moots. 

Referriiijj  tlie  reader,  fer  ^3bB  ferther  1 

of  thf»«*  matter*,  to  works  in  wliich  tliey  are  dis- 
cussed at  length  (Zoega,  de  Oruf.  et  L$.  OMtte^ 
Rnmae,  1797,  p.  217  ;  Oerhaitl,  4*  Rtliffimm 

Hi  rmtiniui,  l\(ToI.  1  Itt.T. -1  f o.  ;  Otto,  -/e  />«>  Vt't~ 
li'Mii^  c  7  ;  MuUcr,  Jn  'i'mJ.  d.  KumM^  §  66  ; 
VreWer,  in  Pauly's  Beai-Enry.  d.  Chm.  AUtrlk. 
s.  V.  AftTcuntUj  vol.  iv.  p.  1845),  we  aaoume  that, 
of  these  heaps  of  stones  and  pillars,  those  whicll 
marki-d  hmmdari i  s  were  cither  oriu'iiially  sviiibola 
of,  or  were  aftcrn-ards  o»i«ecnUed  to,  the  god 
Hennca.  It  la  not  domed  that  tndk  rade  inemo' 
rials  wer.'  at  first  nynilmls  of  the  various  ;;'>d.«i  alike, 
but  at  A  very  early  period  they  came  to  be  mare 
especially  aaioeiated  widl  tlw  worship  of  Henuea. 

The  first  attempt  ot  the  artistic  dc\('l  ipniont  of 
the  blocks  of  stone  and  wihxI,  by  which,  in  tbe 
earliest  period  idol- worship,  all  the  divunt^r^ 
were  WDfeaeuted,  waa  by  adding  to  them  a  head, 
in  the  froturcs  of  which  the  chnractcristics  of  the 
trod  were  supposed  to  Ihe  i  xpri'ss<-d  ;  and  afterwards 
other  members  of  the  body  were  added,  at  first 
with  a  lymboUeal  meanmg.  Theaa  ehanges  ptt>> 
dncisi  the  Ilerni.ie,  such  as  tlu  y  are  described  by 
the  ancient  authurx,  and  as  we  now  have  them. 
The  phallus  formed  an  essential  part  of  tlw  symbol, 
proltahly  bwause  the  divinitv  represented  hy  it 
was  in  the  earlii  gi  timis,  before  the  wors>hip  of 
Dionysus  was  imported  from  tko  East,  tbe  pef>> 
sooification  of  the  reprodnetivn  powcn  natnm. 
So  the  symbol  is  deeeribed  by  Herodotus,  wlw 
ascribes  the  origin  of  it  to  the  P<lasf;iai)s  '•vbo 
communicated  it  to  the  Athenians,  and  they  to 
tbo  otlwrOreeka.  (Hcmd.  U.  51 ;  Pint  on  Smi  nt 
Rerp.  (h-r.  58.  p.  797,  f.  ;  Tic.  c/e  Xtl.  I^or.  iiL 
22 ;  comp.  Creuier's  Note,  in  D^i^hr's  e<iitUon  of  IJe- 
rodotns.)  Pausanias  gives  the  same  account  of  tfao 
matter  (i.  24.  §  3,  iv.  ?,X  %  X  t.  A'),  and  nlw  states 
that  the  Arcadi^uis  were  particnhirly  foiid  of  the 
iyaXtM  rtrpdyvrop  (viiu  4B.  §  4.  s.  6  ;  where 
tho  alatue  reiinied  to  ia  one  of  Zeni),  whiek  » 

from  tpna^a  hfap  (coinp.  Buttniann,  7,<  r;7.  pp.  .'^O'J, 
3U3).  It  would  seem,  at  all  erenLs,  that  the 
worda  an  in  sene  way  comweied  ;  tbMqrh  tlio 

question,  whether  the  pod  took  hts  name  from  the 
sj-mbol,  or  the  symbol  from  the  god,  cannot  be 
entered  into  bcmi 
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fotne  cfinf^rmntiim  of  the  tmdit:nn  wbich  CMlM 
back  the  invention  to  the  Pi-lasgic  times. 

In  the  historical  times  of  Greece,  too,  it  was  at 
Athens  that  the  Ilrrmae  isero  in-at  numerniis 
mad.  moat  veoetated.  So  great  was  tho  demand 
tor  iSwm  irotki  tlwl  tin  words  ipfurfkCipos^  ipno- 

yXv^utii  T^x*^*  {puoy\vtpf7oi',  were  used  ns 
the  generic  terms  for  a  sculptur,  bis  art,  and  tiis 
•tndio  (Plat  Symp.  p.  215,  a. ;  Lucian,  de  Somn. 
i.  7,  vol.  i.  fip.  o,  4,  10,  11  ;  and  the  Lcxinr'  V 

lluu^  ii)  Athens  had  one  of  tliese  btaun'8 
placed  at  the  door  called  ipftijs  trrpo^Kuos  or  ffrpo- 
;  Aeliwu.  V.  H.  ii.  41  ;  Suid. 
«;  «.  ;  PoUox,  viiL  72 ;  Ath.  X.  pi  437, b.) ;  some- 
times also  in  the  peristyle  (Lucinn,  Xtn^iij.  20, 
ToL  iii.  p.  262),  wtiich  wwa  worshipped  by  tho 
women  as  instmmait«l  to  ftemidstjr  (wn  ba»«eU«f 
in  Boissarde,  Antiq,  JRmnan.  part  1),  and  the  gnsit 
rererenoe  attached  to  them  is  shown  by  the  alanu 
and  tndignation  which  were  felt  at  Athens  in  con- 
•cqnence  of  the  amtiiatioii  of  die  whole  ntunbcr  in 
•  nngle  night,  just  Man  tho  Huling  of  the  Sicilian 
exj><>diti<iu.  (Thucyd.  vi.  27,  with  Poppo's  note  ; 
Andoc  de.  Mjfti, ;  Aristopb.  109S»  lO^i, 

and  SekeL ;  AiiitoplHUiM  awliw  tho  tam  I^mow- 
ir/Sai  to  the  mntibton ;  toe  dM  Phot.  a«  4|yw- 

KowlSeu.) 

They  were  likewise  plaeod  in  ftrnit  of  temples, 
near  to  tombs  in  the  gymoMia,  palaestrae,  libraries, 
porticoes,  and  puhiic  plneea,at  the  comers  of  streets, 
on  hi^'h  roads  as  siifn-i>ost8,  with  distances  inscribed 
UfMo  them  (Dockli,  Corp,  Iiuar.  No.  12 ;  Epi^. 
Jmeert  No*  984,  Bniidc,  Amd.  toL  iii.  p.  197, 
AntA.  Plnmtd.  iv.  254  ;  the  other  ejiif,'nuns  on 
Hcrmac,  Nos.  255,  256.  deserve  notice)  ;  and 
■omc  arc  still  to  be  aeen  at  Athens  with  the  names 
of  victors  in  the  gymnastic  contests  inscribed  iipmi 
them.  (Leake,  >(^;k!R«,  p.  17,  n.  1.)  They  were 
even  made  rehiclca  of  public  instruction,  ac«ording 
to  the  author  of  the  H^pmtkm  (£abely  aacribcd  to 
Plato,  pk  329%  wlw  mj9  that  the  tpwaiX  Hippar- 
chus  placed  Hcrmac  in  the  streets  of  the  city  and 
in  roads  throughout  Attica,  inscribed  with  moiml 
Tetaea,  each  as  the  feUowtngt 


Vlyrina  t6V  'Imrdpxov'  ar*7x*  ^ixaua  tppart^. 


(C«Bp>  Haipocrat.  t.«k  'Efifmi  Ueajeh.  c. 
*hnt4fixnM  *Epfuu^  with  Alhertili  note).  Tho 


Thoee 

which  stood  at  cn>ss  roads  had  often  three  or  four 
heads  (Philoch.  p.  45,  ed.  Siebelis  {  Uarpocr.  and 
£3!^  M,  9.  V.  rpuciipaKai  'E^t ;  Ph«t.  Hesych. 
«.  r.  rrrpeucffaXer  lEffuif }  Boitath.  0d  Horn*  pi. 

1353,  3). 

NaBien>as  examples  owor  fa  Paasanias  and 
ether  writers  of  their  being  placed  on  the  boun- 
daries of  lands  and  states  and  at  the  gates  of 
citifS  (xpir  T»7  iruXi'Si,  itfioifuXaios,  Pans.  >iii.  31. 
ga.  S.6,  iT.33.  S3>>>^«<a^f  Uaipocc)  SmaU 
Henuae  weiv  also  naed  as  pihiitai^  and  as  sup- 
ports for  furniture  and  utensils.  (Po11u.t,  vii.  15, 
7S  {  MUiler,  Arck.  §  379,  n.  2.)  Respecting  the 
ase  of  the  Hermae  aad  HtniuiU  ia  the  Civeai, 
see  pp.  285,  a,  286,  a. 

With  respect  to  the  form  of  theae  works,  the  es- 
tontinl  porta  hare  been  already  mentioned.  A 
pointed  beard  (o^nwwitysiii)  belonged  to  tho  ancient 
type  ( Artemid.  ii.  ft?).  A  mantle  ( IfjJrioy)  was  fre- 
qwentl y  hung  over  the  shoulders  (Paus.  viii.  39.  §  4  ; 
JDiog.  La^  T.  82).  Orinnally  the  legs  and  arms 
t  altogedHT  wntiDg  (FkiMniM  caOs  than  ftm- 
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f  AiOi,  L  24.  f  S\  tind.  in  place  of  the  anas,  there  were 
]  often  pr(ijretin;ii  tn  ii.iiii;  u'arliiiids  upon  ;  but,  whcil 
the  revereiice  atliiched  to  liie  ancient  tyi>e  liecame 
less,  and  the  love  of  novelty  greater,  the  whole 
torao  was  placed  npon  A  qoadnu^inhv  piiJar,  which 
lessened  towards  the  base,  aad  finsuy  the  piUar 
itself  was  sometimes  chiselled  to  indicate  the  sepe- 
ration  of  the  le^  as  may  l>e  seen  in  a  tetxagooal 
female  statne  in  the  Villa  AlbonL  (Winkeln. 
Sturia  deUe  ArU^  vt>I.  i.  tav.  1.)  Sometimes,  as 
abovti  stated,  the  head  was  double,  triple,  and  even 
fourfold.  The  whole  figure  wag  generally  of  stona 
or  marble  t  bat  Cicero  ijad  AtL  L  8)  mentiooa 
some  whieh  weie  of  Pentelie  marttle,  with  bronze 

heatls.  (Miiller,  Archaol.  d.  Ktinst,  §  67.) 

Many  statues  existed  of  other  deities,  of  the 
same  fenn  as  the  Hermaa  ;  which  no  donbt  ori- 

irinated  in  the  s,nme  manner  ;  and  which  were  still 
cailed  by  tho  generi*:  name  of  Hermae^  even  though 
the  bust  upon  them  was  that  of  another  deity. 
Several  images  of  this  kind  are  described  by  Pau- 
snnias  ;  one  of  Poseidon  at  Tricoloni  in  Arcadia 
(viii  35.  §  6),  nnolh»  r  f  Z  Teh  iori  at  Te;rt»a 
(•6.  4B.  g  4),  and  another  of  Aphrodite  Urania 
at  Athens  <i.  19.  f  3).  The  naaon  why  the 
statnes  of  the  other  deities  were  developed  into 
perfect  forms,  while  those  of  Hemes  so  gene- 
rally (by  no  means  univdaally)  Ntldned  their 
ancient  fashion,  is  obviously  on  account  of  tho  re- 
liinous  siguiiicancc  attached  to  tho  symlxtl  of  the 
[iillar,  as  a  boundary  mark.  Where  this  motive 
was  not  called  into  actii>n,  Uennes  himself  was 
represented  in  the  complete  fanman  form  with  all 
the  perfection  of  Orei  k  ,irt,  as,  for  example,  in  his 
statues  in  the  pnlaeMrae^  and  in  tho«e  which  era- 
bodied  others  of  his  attributes.  (Sea  Mttller, 
Archdol.d.  Kmsl,  §§  ?,m,  381.) 

Some  statues  of  lliis  kind  arc  described  by  a 
name  compounded  of  that  of  Ilerrties  and  aaoUter 
divinity:  thus  we  hare  Hermambi$t  Herma^ 
HerwaOma  (Cie.  mi  An.\,  4),  Hwmmwia  (Cic 
ad  Alt.  L  10),  Ucrmerot  (Plin.  //.  A",  xxxvi.  5. 
a.  4.  8  10).  H«nmpaM,  It  has  been  much  dis> 
puled  whether  snch  figures  were  composed  of  the 
sqtiarc  pillar,  ns  the  cniMem  nf  IIenne«,  surmounted 
by  the  bust  of  tho  other  divinity  ;  or,  Hi-condiy, 
whether  the  heads  of  Ilcrmet  and  the  other  god 
were  united,  as  in  the  bust  of  Jauna  ;  or,  lastly, 
whether  the  symbotieal  diaracteristfes  of  the  two 
deities  were  combined  in  the  wime  statne.  As  to 
the  first  exdauation,  it  secnu  hardly  probable  that, 
so  late  as  tae  time  of  Cieero,  the  neie  inlfaur  should 
have  been  considered  iih  adeqnnte  n  repreKiitatiun 
of  iiennes  <is  the  bust  was  ui  the  other  deity  :  the 
second  is  supported  by  many  existing  terminal 
double  busts :  the  third  can  only  be  re:;;irded 
as  an  ingenious  conjecture,  which  may  Ijc  true  of 
some  works  of  a  late  period  of  art.  We  think 
that  the  seomd  is  the  true  explanation  in  tha 
passages  from  Cieerab  (Comp.  MUllcr,  ATMeL  4, 
Kunst,  §  34.'>,  ti.  2.) 

There  is  stiil  another  class  of  these  works,  in 
which  the  bust  represented  BO  deity  at  all,  but  was 
simply  the  portrait  of  a  man,  and  in  wlutli  the 
pUlar  loiCA  all  its  symbolical  meaning,  and  becomes 
a  mere  pedestal  Even  these  statues,  however,  re- 
tained the  names  of  Htrmm  and  Ttrmiad.  Tha 
exnmples  of  them  are  vety  ttumeimuL  A  list  of 
tlie>e  and  of  tlie  other  llermae  is  ).'iven  by  C.  W. 
MUllcr.  (Krsch  and  Uruber's  tlnc^ldog,'itiic^  arC 
ArsMM.) 
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The  RflTiBM  of  kind*  mite  in  great  reqnest 
among  the  wealthy  Ruinaiis  f<>r  tlio  doconiticni  i>f 
their  botue«  and  viUaa.  It  u  also  stated  that  thejr 
vnd  them  aa  peeli  far  enaauaial  nOmge  to  a 
gnrdfn,  in  which  caae  they  were  commonly  dem- 
tated  with  the  biuts  of  philusophers  and  eminent 
men,  some  of  which  may  be  seen  at  the  Vatican 
and  othiT  mineum^,  with  th<-  wjuare  holi's  in  thoir 
sLouldcrt  into  which  the  truiisvcrse  nul  was  in- 
•erted.  Thia  square  hole,  however,  is  also  seen  in 
HeriDM  of  old  Greek  irodcBiaiiabt|i^  in  which 
cuea  they  were  probnbly  the  ledreta  of  the  pro- 
jectii'iiis,  uIhivi-  ini.'ntiiiiu-d,  fi)r  lian^'inu'  uarlaiids  on. 

The  existing  remains  of  ancieot  art  are  rich  in 
terminal  atatoee  of  all  the  daaaea  whkh  he«e  been 
rt*»smbcd  ;  and  uporimrni  of  nearly  all  may  bo 
seen  in  the  British  Mum  uiii,  and  in  engravings  in 
MUller's  DehkmiUer  dtr  alien  Ktuui  (vol.  i.  pL  i. 
Nos.  3,  4,  5,  vol  il  pi.  xxviii.  No*  290,  .100,  303, 
pi,  xxxi.  No,  341,  pL  xxxiii.  Nos.  37 li,  :m,  387, 
pL  xxxri.  Nos.  42tt,  429,  pi  xlil  Na  626).  The 
first  two  exunplei  in  MiilW  aie  veiy  iatereetiiif : 
the  eoe  ia  m  hw-rdiel^  exhtb)tin|(  a  H«nnee  deoo> 
r.\Ud  with  garlands  and  siirnMindi  d  with  the  im- 
plemenU  of  his  worabi|)i,  as  shown  in  the  foUowiiw 
engmving ;  the  ether  m  tim  •  hM-nUef^  m  vUtt 


we  Me  e  temhiel  host  of  Dienyaiu  waahed  and  de> 

cnnitfd  by  a  man  an  i  thr women.  Rcspi^ctin^  thp 
Henitae  on  coins,  sec  liasche.  Lex  L'hw.  Hei  Num. 
9.  w.  Herma,  Hermatham^  Htrmet.        [P.  8.} 

HEH.\rAK A  ('Epixata),  f.-stivals  of  Hermes, 
celebmtt;d  m  various  parti  of  Greece.  As  Hermes 
Wie  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  gymnasia  and  palaes- 
trae,  the  boys  at  Athens  celebrated  the  Hcrmaea 
in  the  gymnasia.  They  were  on  this  occasion 
drpssed  in  their  host,  otVercd  sacrifices  to  the  god, 
and  amused  themselves  with  Tartans  ganiea  and 
sports,  which  were  probably  of  a  atan  free  and  on 
restniincd  chnnictor  than  usual.  Hence  the  pyni- 
uajiiiirch  was  prohibited  by  a  law  of  boloo  (Aeschin. 
c.  TimareA.  p.  38)  from  kdnuttiQf  Wf  adidte  on 
the  occasion.  This  law,  howerer,  was  nft  Twards 
neglected,  and  iu  the  time  of  Plato  {Lmis.  p.  2UG, 
d*  Ac.)  we  find  the  boys  celehmtiog  the  Hermaea 
in  a  palaestra,  and  in  the  presence  of  persons  of  all 
ages.  ( Becker,  Ckarikle$^  vol,  i.  p.  335,  Ac. ;  com- 
pare Gymnasium,  p.  5!i(l,  h.) 

Hermaea  were  also  celebrated  in  Crete,  wbere» 
en  thia  eeeasioo,  tlw  seme  emtom  prevailed  which 

Wa-S  observed  at  Rome  diirinj;  the  Saturnalia  ;  for 
the  day  was  a  season  of  freedom  and  enjoyment 
for  the  stavai,  and  thev  nuuters  waited  apoD  them 
at  their  lepaala  (Athen.  jdt.  pw  639.) 


HETAERAE. 
The  town  of  Pheneoa,  in  AKadh^  of  wliick 

Hermes  waa  the  jirinci[«it  diviirty,  likexviso  c^-le- 
brated  Hermaea  with  games  and  contestSb  (Paiia. 
viii.  14. 1  7.)  A  fcaUval  of  the  aaae  kind  was 
ce!ebrated  at  Pellenf*.  (Sohol.  ad  Pind.  OK  vii.  1  Tj'', 
aiid  Sfin.  X.  H'2.)  Tiuuigra,  in  Btx^aiia  i^Haus.  ix. 
22.  §  2),  and  some  other  places,  likewiw  ccle- 
brated  festivals  of  UeoPM,  hot  partiealars  are  cto4 
known.  £L.  S.J 

H F, H  \r\ Til KNA.    [H k k m  vk  ] 

HlOiMi^HACLAK.  [HaaMAB.] 

HEiUyNES,  beiketi  or  oates  of  aedfcv  which 
were  t  mployi-d,  when  fillt d  with  chalk,  Hir  making 
a  foundation  in  the  water  (Vitruv.  r.  12.  %  by. 
Pliny  statee  that  ^  architect  oS  the  temple  of 
Dian:i,  at  Ephesna,  raised  to  their  places  imme'i.*.!* 
blocks,  which  formed  the  architrave,  by  ine^ns 
of  an  inclined  plane,  constmctL-d  of  heromtt  Ailed 
with  sand  {II.  N.  xxxvL  14.  s.  21).    In  thc»« 
and  the  few  other  passages  where  it  occurs,  the 
readings  of  the  word  are  very  various.    Dilh  r. nt 
modern  schoUrs  have  adopted  one  of  the  three 
forms,  aerooes,  ercMsei,  or  iervMa.   (See  Schiwtdnv 
ad  I'Urur.  I.  ,:)  [P,  S.] 

HEKOON  (^p^r)   [AiH>Tuaoai6  ^  FtNirs, 
pp.  556,  h.,  657,  a.] 

HESTIA  {i<T^ia\   fFnrT-:  1 

HESTIASIS  (*ffTicurii),  was  a  8p<'cieii  of  li- 
turgy,  and  consisted  in  k'ivint;  a  A-ast  to  one  of  the 
tribes  at  Athens  {-r^^y  <t>v\riy  i<mav,  Dern.  c  AleiJ. 
p.  565.  10  ;  Pollux,  iii.  (i7.)  It  was  provided  for 
each  tribe  at  the  expense  of  a  person  Itclonging 
to  that  tribe,  who  was  called  i<m4rmft.  (Dcm. 
A  Bmi.  p.  996,  24,)  Harpocration  («.«.  'Etrrtdrmp) 
states  on  the  antbority  of  the  s[>eeth  of  Demos- 
thenes against  Meidias,  that  this  feast  was  8on>e- 
times  provided  l^pmone  Tolnntarily,  and  at  other 
times  by  person*  appoi.nted  by  lot  ;  but  as  nivkh 
remarks,  nothing  of  this  kind  occurs  in  the  ch, 
and  no  burthen  of  this  description  roiild  have  beea 
impo«ed  upon  a  citizen  by  luC  The  ioriiToftt 
were  doubtless  appointed,  like  all  persons  serv  ing 
liturgies,  according  to  the  amount  of  their  property 
in  some  rtvukr  succession.  Tiieee  banqoeta  of  the 
tribf-ft,  called  pvKrrtiA  tunm  hy  Athmaens  (r. 

fi.  1 d),  w  ere  introduced  for  sacred  purposK  S.  and 

lor  keeping  up  a  friendly  intorcourse  between  per- 
sons of  the  leaM  tribe,  and  anut  be  diatingakhed 

fnim  the  gn^at  feasttntrs  of  the  people,  which  w  ere 
dt  fran  d  from  the  TlKorica.  (Bockh,  PM.  Kcon. 
of  Athens,  p.  4.j2,  2nd,  cd.  ;  W'ol^  Ptnbg.  ad 
D«m,  Ijeptin.  p.  IxxxviL  note  60.) 

HETAERAE  (iredfKu).  The  won!  iraiptton. 
ginally  signified  a  friend  or  companion,  Ixit  at 
Athena,  and  in  other  townaof  Occece^it  was  attrr* 
waidi  oaed  aa  a  euphenriettc  aanw  tar  «^pri|,  that 
is,  a  prostitute,  or  mistress.  (Plut.  So/on^  c.  15  ; 
Athcn.  xiii.  p.  571.)  As  persons  of  this  chisa 
acted  a  much  more  prominent  and  inflnentfal  part 
in  son»e  of  the  Greek  utates  than  in  any  of  the 
mo.st  deinoralizeil  capitals  of  modem  times,  we 
cannot  avoid  in  this  work  stating  their  position  and 
their  rehttions  to  other  classes  of  society.  But  aa 
their  conduct,  manners,  ensnaring  artifices,  and  im- 
positions, ha^'e  at  all  times  and  in  all  countries  been 
the  Hunc^  we  ahall  confine  ounelvee  to  thoee  points 
which  were  pecalnr  to  the  hetaeme  in  Greece. 

First  we  may  mention  that  tlie  young  men  nt 
Athens,  previous  to  their  ntarrioge,  spent  a  great 
part  of  their  time  in  the  company  of  hetaeiae  with* 
out  its  hoBg  thought  blanabie  in  any  la^eel 
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■wTintovrr.  ^Inrrla;^,''',  in(?4'«'<l,  pn^c^noHl  on  tTic 
whole  a  cban^  in  Uiu  mode  of  liTing  of  joung 
men*  but  tn  ininnnMsUff  inliiicci  even  vwfnra 
nuTi  C'liitiDtio!  thfir  5!itt>rv(Hii.e  with  hrtacnr, 
without  dnwtitg  upou  ii)ciiaM.  ]v<.A  the  censure  of 
^Uie  ttpiaiH)  ;  it  •eemi,  on  the  contrary,  eTideiit 
fpmn  thp  manru^r  in  w  liu  h  Demosthene*  (c.  S'eaer. 
^.  13.51,  Kc.)  relate*  the  history  of  LraiM  the 
•ophist,  that  such  connections  after  marriage  were 
not  looked  upon  m  aajtbtpg  ozttaardtiMnr  or  in- 
eonriotcnt,  pwwMM  •  mm  did  not  flfftnd  againtt 
{.nilil'i;  d'M  iH  V,  or  altiiijvtlj'T  Hr-jlcct  In*  Ii-L;itl- 
nuue  wife  and  the  affain  of  hu  ho«»rhoid,  tut 
WW  llMcaiewiUi  Akilriadeo.  f  Andoc.  e.  ^/nub.  p. 
177  )  This  irrrciil-if  c<iii<lithin  of  j.rivatc  lift- 
Kiiione  the  Greekk  ^^tiiis  to  luve  ariien  chi^tiy 
fr  <Tn  ;  .v<>  cauie*  ;  first  from  the  grcttt  lot*  of  sen- 
stud  plea»nri  <i,  which  the  Greeks  appear  to  hare 
pasaeMed  in  m  high  A  degree  as  most  other 
southern  nations  ;  and,  secondly,  from  the  genc- 
nllj  pKYailtng  indttteroioe  betw«ea  bushMids  and 
wireo.  As  fvftaf^  the  \tXbrr  point,  mBtrimft- 
nia)  ill  tfn-  fii-torical  tiiiu-s  ^>f  Greece  wa<  very 
di^rent  from  that  which  we  find  described  in  the 
heroic  Ofo.  How  tfaio  dMnfe  «m  brongbt  about 
is  not  clear;  tjnt  it  cnn  s..ircily  tw;  iliiillni 
that,  generally  »(H'iiiiing,  the  (iretks  Iwk'  d  u{^«>u 
marriage  merely  as  a  means  of  producing  citizens 
for  the  state.  ( Detn.  e.  Neaer.  p.  1 386 ;  Becker,  C  'ka- 
rikif*,  vol.  ii.  p.  215,  &c.)  The  education  of  women 
was  almost  entirely  neglected  ;  they  were  thought 
•  kind  of  iBferkr  being\  less  endowed  bv  iMtttn«, 
and  iiKii|»bl«  of  taking  any  part  in  pabne  ftAdfo 
a»d  of  fcvmpatliisinii  A  tfit'ir  hii5h;iii(li.  In  an 
intellectual  point  of  view,  therefore,  ihty  were  not 
fit  to  bo  iigr)*e«b1e  eompanions  to  their  husbands, 
who  fT.ii«<'|nri!{Iv  iiM.i'ht  »liirr  thnt  \»!ii<li 
tht y  dtii  not  rind  at  home.  It  la  true  the  history 
«f  Greece  fumiabBt  mutj  pleasing  exampla  of  do- 
mestic happiness,  and  wAl-edocated  womcn,  bat 
these  are  exceptions,  and  only  csnfim  tbo  gCfi«ral 
rule.  A  eonaeqaence  of  all  this  was,  that  women 
were  boand  down  \rf  tvka  which  meo  might  vio- 
late with  naponitT :  «md  a  wffc  afirpean  to  uto  had 
no  right  to  jiri>i  >'>  <i  n:;;iin»t  li' T  hii!*^ati<l,  eren  if 
the  o>uldproTe  that  he  was  uuiiuthtui  ^  I'iaut  Mer- 
eat.  W.  6.  S),  altbongb  she  hendf  was  subject  to 
severe   p'ni:»hmcTit   if  was   dftrcti-d.  The 

isolated  UiliuKrtiy  of  a  lule  wntcr  like  Alclphroit 
{Ki'iit.  i,  6),  who  represents  a  wife  threatening 
her  booband,  that  unless  he  would  gire  up  his  dis- 
wdnte  mode  of  living,  she  woald  induce  her  father 
to  bring  a  t  iiiir.'c  against  hin>,  can,  as  Iloc  krr 
(CWuUn,  Tol.  L  p  112)  obocrveo,  prove  nothing, 
itmsmneh  m  a  neglect  of  hmWy  amin  might,  in 
thi«  <a».-,  ]iav»>  1m  rn  th<-  LTuiitu!  for  arni«intii.n. 

Hut  to  return  to  the  heuteme  ;  th«  state  not 
va\f  toIefMcd«  but  protected  them,  and  obtained 
j.rnfit  fmrn  thi'm.  S'il.>n  is  siiid  to  have  estnWi'hf-d 
a  Tfopv*li>¥  iai»u  laih  il  nai^iTKilav^  ip^aarriifHov 
or  otintfia),  in  which  prostitutes  were  kept  (Athen. 
xiii.  p.  56f0,  and  to  have  built  the  temple-of  Aphro- 
dite Paridemns  with  the  profit  which  had  been 
obtained  from  thetn.  At  a  lat  r  j^  ri'd  the  iiiirn- 
her  of  mch  hoos4»  at  Atheiu  was  increaacd,  and 
the  penoM  who  kept  them  were  odled  *«p*«f  o<r- 
jro/,  lenimi.  The  t  ou'^uct  of  tlif  h^taerae  in 
houses  is  de*cnl>ed  in  Atht  itiu-ua  (xiii.  p.  h*>\i). 
All  the  hetaenie  of  such  hou-vs.  as  well  as  indivi- 
donls  whi  llvcil  hy  th-'tiisrlv anil  gainoi  iluir 
Brehbood  by  prostitotioo,  bad  to  pay  to  the  sbaUt 
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'  .-i  tnx  ^wneviKinf  rtXot,  Ar^i  h.  c  THmardL.  p.  I34« 

I&cJ,  and  the  collecting  of  this  fax  was  ereij  jrcar 
let  hf  the  oeiMte  to  otKb  penoaa  (roXfiow,  or 
rapmrtXiifAi,  Phil.itiiilin,  <if>.  l'<,!hir.  vii.  ?(i"2) 
ns  »•  r<<  U*t  atitjiuiutcd  with  those  who  had  to  pay 
It  The  hetaerae  were  aador  tho  wperilHtwdnioa 
of  the  Ayofxu^^i  (Suidas,  «.  r.  Atdypt^a^,  nnd 
their  places  of  abode  were  chiefly  in  the  Cnunici- 
i        (  H('«ych.  «.  V.  K*pafi4iK6t,) 

The  BHBiber  of  private  hetaerae,  or  Midi  did 
not  lire  hi  a  voprclbf,  was  very  great  at  Athena. 

They  xii-To,  h<>^\^'v'•r,  Cfinnill v  net  iiii-n.'  prri^ii- 

tutesi,  bat  acted  at  the  some  time  ai  flute  or  cithara 
ptayera,  and  as  daneeeB,  and  were  at  Mieh 

'jiiontly  f!nj:iijT-(1  t'"*  add  to  th.-  r.(l"iir  of 
tauiily  aacniiccs  (I'LiuL.  Kfii<i.  iii.  4.  04),  or  to  en- 
liven and  heighten  the  plea»iir<  s  nf  men  at  their 
symposia.  Their  private  a)>odes,  where  often  two, 
tdree,  and  more  lited  together,  were  also  frequently 
places  of  resort  for  young  men.  (IsocraU  Areofxttf. 
f.  30-2,  Bekkcr.)  Moot  of  tbooe  hetaeiae  not  only 
took  the  gtwatont  eai«  to  fgtmrv  thetr  physical 

ht-nuty,  and  t.>  nr(|iiirf  smh  ai conipiinhtiu  nt"  w  e 
just  nientioned,  bnt  also  paid  conoidetable  attention 
to  the  cultivatien  «f  their  mfaida.  Thoa  the  Anw- 
diaji  I_x»thi  nna  was  ,i  di*<  i|.1i"  of  Plato  (Athrn. 
xn.  p.  >>4{i),  aud  LcoiUton  a  diM.tple  of  Epicurus 
(Athen.  xiii.  p.  58H)  ;  Aspasia  is  erensMd  to  bftT* 
instructed  Socrates  and  Pericles.  Whatever  we 
may  think  of  the  historical  truth  of  these  and  simi- 
lar reports,  they  ore  of  importance  to  thr  fii.torian, 
inaomncb  as  tbcj  ohew  la  what  light  theoe  heta»> 
m«  were  looked  apaa  \ij  the  anetrata.  It  aNnnt 
\'i  li.Tvc  Iwrn  owing,  especially  to  tli  ir  fniii«  ri..i Ity 
ill  tnteilertual  niltivation  over  the  temoJe  citixeus« 
that  men  preferred  their  society  and  convenatton 
tn  thii.sf  iif  ritizcn.<  and  wise*,  and  that  honi** 
hcto^-nu-,  tuch  as  Ar^oai^  L^tiji,  I'hrytH-,  and 
others,  formed  comrctions  with  the  most  eminent 
men  their  afSi  and  acquired  considerable  influ- 
ence ovtv  their  cfltttemporaries.  The  free  and  un- 
r>  strained  conduct  and  conversation,  which  were 
not  aubject  to  the  etriet  eonvcotioDal  ndee  which 
bonoft  wonMfi  had  to  oheerre  j  their  wit  and 
huwiinr,  ftf  «liich  "^ri  Tiiar.y  insUiiuT'*  are  riT'irdcrf ; 
were  well  calculated  to  ensnare  young  men,  and  to 
draw  the  attention  of  hvibands  away  from  thenr 
wiv<-s.  Wonun,  howpTr-r,  <if  thr  int«?lc<t  and 
character  of  Aspasia  were  eatiptjuns  ;  and  even 
Athenhm  citizens  did  not  scmple  to  introduce 
their  wive*  and  daughters  to  her  circles,  that  they 
might  learn  there  the  secrets  by  which  they  might 
gain  and  preserve  the  affci  iir  nt  of  their  husbands. 
The  diaofderiy  life  of  the  majority  of  Greek  betaeiae 
is  nowhere  tet  fhrth  m  better  eobmri  than  In  the 

works  of  the  w  rit>  rr«  «ho  lu  lori^  t«  tho  nilh-d 
s<  hwl  oi  the  nuddle  comedy,  and  in  the  pbys  of 
Plautus  and  Terence ;  with  which  may  be  compared 
r>.  riiLsth.  r.  iS'eaer.  p.  1.*!.'  '),  Scr ,  and  Athen.  book 
xtii.  It  wM  formerly  »upp<»«ed  that  at  Athena 
a  peculiar  dn-*s  was  by  law  prt-scribed  to  the 
betacrae,  but  this  opbion  ie  without  any  founda> 
tion.    (Becker,  C%ariklA$,  vol.  i.  p.  12<!,  Ac.) 

The  town  ni  »t  iinturiuus  in  Greece  for  the  num- 
ber of  tta  betaenM-,  as  wellaa  fartbeir  refined  man- 
ners and  beauty,  waa  Corinth.  (Pbito,  Ite  Hep. 
iii.  p.  404  ;  I)ii«  Clirysoiit.  Or'it.  xxxvii,  n.  119, 
Keiske  ;  Aristupb.  Hut.  14!>,  with  the  Schol.  j 
and  Schol.  oil  Lytistr.  90  ;  Athen.  xiii,  p.  57S,fte  j 
Miillrr,  Ih.r.  ii.  10.  §  7.)  Stniho  fviii.  p.  M'M  ! 
States  that  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  m  this  town 
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ponetaed  more  than  one  tboiuand  betaerae,  who 
were  odled  hpiiwkn,  and  who  were  the  niin  uf 
many  a  stmnsrrr  who  visited  Corinth.  (WafliH- 
Diuth,  Ileiien.  AltertL  vol.  iL  p.  302.)  Hence  the 
name  KayirJfa  K6pn  was  lued  m  tynonymoiu  with 
iredpa^  and  Kopip6iiita$ai  was  equivalent  to  irai- 
ptir.  (Eustath.  ad  /lia<L  ii.  670.)  At  Sf»arta, 
and  in  most  other  Doric  b'-iti-*,  tho  lictaeme  set m 
never  to  have  aoqnired  that  importance  which  they 
had  M  other  pvtt  of  Oneee,  and  among  tlie  Gn^ 
of  Asia  Minor. 

An  important  question  is  who  the  hetaetae  geue- 
nU^  were  ?  The  kpUwAm  of  Corinth  were,  as 
thetr  name  indii  atrs,  p«Tson3  wh'i  liad  dcdicati-d 
tbemselves  an  .Uaves  to  Ap-hroditc  ;  and  tli<  ir 
pnMtitation  was  a  kind  of  service  to  the  goddess. 
[HismoDt;!.!.]  TboM  wiptm  who  were  kept  at 
Athens  in  public  brothds  bj  the  woppo9ovit«t,  were 
generally  blavos  ]>elonginfi(toth(  :•<.'  ■>rof)yo€oaKol,  wlio 
compelled  them  to  prostitulo  their  penoos  for  the 
pur])o«e  of  iwricMiy  theiuMlvea.  The  ewoen  ef 
these  vipvai  wi-re  justly  held  in  pn  at*  r  contompt 
than  the  unhappy  victims  theimicivc^  bi^iiietimcs, 
however,  dl^  wenieal  prostitutes,  who  voluntarily 
entered  into  a  crintmct  with  a  'Kopvo6oott6s :  others 
again  were  fciuiiU-^  who  had  been  educated  in 
bNTtter  cirrumstnnces  and  for  a  better  fnte,  but  had 
by  mufortanc*  loti  their  Ubcrm  and  were  oompelled 
bf  want  to  take  to  this  mode  of  UvHif.  Among 

this  last  itlas.-i  we  may  aU.i  rt'ckoii  thoso  ^'irls  win) 
had  been  picked  up  as  young  children,  and  brought 
up  by  vapMComroi  for  the  parpme  of  praetitution. 
An  iiistaiii-.!  (»f  tills  kind  is  Xicarctr,  a  fr^^  d 
woman,  who  had  coulrived  to  pn>cure 
jeno^  ehitdien,  and  afterwards  oompellod  them  t'> 
prostitution,  or  sold  them  to  men  who  wished  to 
nave  the  exclu<iivo  possession  of  them.  (IK'm. 
c.  Neaer.  p.  I.'i51,  &c.)  Other  instances  ot  ilic 
tame  kind  are  mentiooed  in  the  awiediea  of  Plau- 
tam   ((°'>:u|Mue  Isaeua,  D*  PkSoetm.  iertd.  p. 

'1  tills  all  prostitutes  kept  in  public  or  private 
bouses  were  cither  r  al  abives  or  at  least  lo<ikcd 
upon  and  treated  as  such.  Those  hetacroe,  on  the 
other  hand,  wlii>  lived  almie  lmiIilt  ;u  luisiri's^cs  uf 
Cftrtain  individuals  or  aa  coiutiioii  hcUuirav,  wcru 
aliMMt  iafWWfeiy  atmngers  or  aliens,  or  freed- 
women.  The  cases  in  which  daughters  of  Athe- 
nian citizens  adopted  the  life  of  an  hetaera,  as 
Lamia,  tiiL'  daui;(iur  of  Clcanor  (Athen,  xlii.  }>. 
^77),  Mom  to  have  occurred  veiy  aeldom  ;  aud 
vbmeTH-  audi  a  caae  happened,  die  womin  waa 
by  law  cMliidc'd  from  all  j.ublic  satrifiifs  and  offices, 
sank  dovva  to  tiie  rank  ot  an  alicn«  and  as  such  bo- 
cante  subject  to  the  wvpiwAir  riKgti  she  geiK  rally 
also  cliaiiyed  li-T  nainr.  The  same  degradation 
took  pliif--'  wlieii  au  Athwiiuu  cili^cu  kupt  a  irop- 
rfibr,  which  '^cerns  to  have  happened  verj*  Rf-ldoin. 
(Bdckh,  rnU.  JSoom.  ^AtkeM^y.  338,  2nd  ed.) 
(Fh  Jaeobi,  B^r^  Xur  dstdL  rfst  WtibtiA. 

G''s*''iici.-hit^  in  his  Vi  ruti^'iitc  .St /<»•//?< 7),  vul.  i\-.  ; 
Becker,  ChurikUt^  vol.  up.  109— ria,  aud  vol.  ii. 
p.4l4--^89;  Lfaabnii^BnNiweri  HuMra  4»  la 
CtrUi^itii,)!!  ^fonth^  il  Rdu/ieusedetGrecs ;  Wachs- 
muth,  Heilcn.  AUerth.  vul.  ii.  p.  &c.)  [L.S.] 
HBTAERI  {knifm),  [Esucirtn^  p.  48flC 
U] 

HETTAIRESEOS  GRAPilE  {iraipi)iTtm 
ypa^).  This  action  wits  nmiiitatnable  against 
•ueh  Athenian  dtiiena  aa  had  admtnittered  to  the 
muiMand  luata  ef  aaodier ;  but  only  if  after  auch 
dagmdatiMihqr  witaied  to  eiwcue  their  poUtW 
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fnuichise,  and  aspire  to  b&a  office  in  the  state. 
From  the  law,  which  is  recited  by  Acschiiies 
((*.  Timarch.  p.  47),  we  It-.un  that  such  (jfTciidors 
were  capitally  punished.  The  cause  was  tried  by 
the  court  of  the  theaiaethetaai  (Meier,  Att.  Proe, 
p^334.) 

HETAIRTAE  (irmpicu).  [EraHO*.] 

HEXAPHORUM.  [Lkctica.] 

IIEXA'STYLOS.  [Tkuvlvm.} 

HEXE'RES.  [NAvts.] 

HIEREION  (ltp*io^).  [SAcaiFiciuu.] 

HIEREISTON  iSOTERON  (UptU  <rmrff 
p<nt^\  priests  of  the  Sftnotua,  that  is,  of  Antigonua 
and  Demetrius,  who  were  received  by  tho  Aihc 
nums,  in  B.  c  307,  as  their  liberators  with  bauuurs 
and  dattcrics  of  every  sort.  They  even  went  so 
£ur  aa  to  pur  dirine  honours  to  theae  princee  nnder 
the  title  etSaTwura  (mrr^pei),  and  toaaa^  aprieat 

(Itptv^)  to  attend  to  tlu  ir  wnr.slii]),  wlio  was  to  lie 
cicctcdaonually  and  to  give  his  name  to  the  year  in 
place  of  the  firat  archon.  This  continued  for  twenty 
years  till  the  ccniiitir'st  of  Demotrius  P  vrrtiiis  in 
B.  c.  'JU7,  wheu  the  utiiai  wua  uhulidhed  and  the 
first  archoo  restored  to  his  fonner  nosition  in  the 
state.  (Plut  Dtmctr.  10,  46.)  The  magistrates 
of  these  twenty  years  were  in  later  times  called 
archons,  as,  for  instance,  by  Diodorus  and  Diony- 
siua  of  UaliciimBaaa%  aince  the  Athenianai  aa 
Clinton  ranarka,  would  not  leave  upon  their  Fasti 
this  mark  of  tlieir  humiliation.  (Droysen,  Ci  n-Jiirhte 
des  //dU-uUittuSf  vol.1  p.  439  ;  Clinton,  /'.//. 
vol.  ii.  p.  380,  2d  ed. ;  Ilcmuuin,  Ltkrtmek.  d* 
driech.  stnntmtltrrth.  ^  1 75, 0.7}  SckliiaBaii,  Jafapk 

Jur.  I'M.  antec.  p.  3tiO.) 

IIIERODU'LI  {Uf6iQvKoi\  were  persona  of 
both  sexes,  who  were  devoted  like  slaves  to  the 
worship  of  the  god*.  They  were  of  Eastern  origin, 
and  are  most  frequently  met  with  in  (»nncction 
with  the  worship  the  deities  of  Syria,  Phoenicia, 
and  Asia  Minor.  They  oontiated  of  two  daaaee  ; 
one  comprised  of  slaves  propiily  J>o  called,  wlm  at- 
tended to  all  the  lower  duties  connected  with  the 
worship  of  the  gods,  cultiwied  the  sacred  hutda, 
i^vc,  and  whose  i!  ■  -■••idants  continnfd  in  the  same 
servile  condition  ;  ami  the  oihtr,  comprijiuig  per- 
sona, who  were  personally  free,  but  hud  dedicated 
themadrea  aa  skvcs  to  the  gods,  and  who  were 
either  attached  to  the  temples,  or  were  dispersed 
tliroughout  the  cmmtry  and  tr(ni;.-ht  to  th»j  god« 
the  money  they  had  gained.  To  the  latter  chua 
belonged  the  weneo,  who  proatitoted  their  peraona 

and  presented  to  the  god^  tlie  ninn.  y  tliey  liad  ol)- 
uiiin  d  by  this  means.  The  j^'mp  with  which  rcli- 
gioits  worship  was  celebrated  in  the  East,  and  the 
vast  ill  iii.'.'UJi  which  many  of  the  temples  po?«p?«*d, 
reijuued  a  great  uuniher  of  servants  and  slaves. 
Thus,  the  giett  temple  at  the  Capjtadocian  Coroana 
pouessed  aa  many  aa  6000  hieroduU  (Stimh.  zii 
p.  535),  and  that  at  Moriaiene  had  8000  of  the 

Kimc  chiss  (if  person*.  (Stral).  xii.  ]i.  ."j.'iZ.) 
numerous  were  the  hicroduli  at  Tyre,  that  the 
high-priest  by  their  anpport  frequently  obtained 
the  re,;al  dignity.  (Joseph,  c.  Ajnuii.  i.  18,21.) 
These  large  numbers  otom;  from  ths  idea,  prevalent 
io  the  EMt,  thai  the  deity  must  have  a  certain 
clnKs  of  person?!  specially  dedicated  to  his  service 
iuid  ^ptuitled  from  the  urdiiary  duties  of  life,  and 
that  it  was  the  daty  of  all  who  iuid  the  power  to 
supply  M  many  penom  na  they  oodd  fiar  their  eer> 
viotb  Tbua,king8  dedicated  aaaacreddnTea  the  pri- 
auMnwinBi  they  took  iBwar,paients  thdrchildnn^ 
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und  PTpn  pmons  of  tin-  hia^r^t  familiM  »«rii  ihr-'r 
duii^'hten  to  tiit-  uiiiplcs  Ui  auRTttire  their  ciuu»iity 
to  tti«  goda,  At  l4>aat  till  the  time  of  thrir  marrii^p. 
Tbit  practice  of  fMial«>t  o{f<>ring  thdr  chastity  to 
the  itoA»  of  iinci<>nt  origin  in  the  Kiut,  «iid 
•mns  to  haTc  ari."'';!  fr^m  tli.-  n'ltMn  rh-.xi  tli.-  e.KN 
OMglit  to  iMtre  tHe  &nt-fruiu  of  cv«iy  thing.  The 
e««twi  |NV*«iM at  Babjkm  (HMitd.  i  199 ;  Stnli. 

xvi,  p.  r4."\  ;is  \vr!1  .i<  in  iii.inv  r,ili(-r  pl.urit. 
(CoRip.  H«?yiit!.  J>e  JiiiJ'jfitmntrmm  ttutttimto  rrii/poto, 
S(.c.  in  CommaU.  Soriet.  (lotting,  vol.  xtu  10,  Ac) 
Th«  Gn-ck  t.  iniil"-s  \\:\A  of  coutw  slaTea  to  p/rfnnn 
the  lowe«i  s«>rvic  -t  (I'auB.  x.  32.  §  8)  ;  Lut 
alto  find  mention  in  mhm  Onwk  UTnplct  of  free 
pnwMM  of  botb  acXM,  wlk>  htA  dedicated  thetn> 
•rivet  voloRiafOy  to  tho  Mrricoi  of  aom«  ^oA^  and 
to  whom  the  term  of  hicn  iluli  wr\.*  yi-ti'  tully  ap- 
ptied.  MMtm^  wIm  wiahed  to  give  ataveo  their 
nvodoni,  bnt  wcm  fswcnted  tihwm  cmmm 
from  maniimittinif  th<  m.  presented  thi-m  to  come 
temple  a*  UftHovXot  utitier  the  form  of  a  gift  or  a 
■nle,  «nd  tlraa  pnmred  for  them  lilierty  in  reality. 
Sueh  C3Ue!(  nf  TnnnnTnT**ii)ii  frnficntlr  ocrur  in  in- 
•criptiona,  atid  fxplatned  at  ien^h  by  CuxtiUi* 
{d«  Mitnumintkme  mrrri  Grtttcnrum^  in  hiajinnntota 
JMmJucn^  Bcriin,  1849,  jk.  10,  4cCi  |  eomp.  Pint 

erif  ).  The  female  hicrodoli,  who  proatitvted  their 
penoni,  m  orIt  SrhhI  v  Choooo  mnMctod  with 

t!u-  wop* flip  (.f  (Ilrinitiet  who  were  of  E;i-!'  ni  ori^iri, 
or  many  uf  «•  h<t»e  religious  ritee  were  U>rrowed  in  tin 
the  Eaat.  Thia  wa«  the  cnac*  with  Aphrodite,  who 
wa«  originally  an  Oriental  ;ri  (1de»«.  At  her  ti  Hi['li' 
at  Corinth  there  were  a  iLuii.>und  Up6iov\ot  tro^^oi, 
who  were  the  rain  of  many  a  atrang«r  who  viaitcd 
Cflvinth,  and  then  waa  abo  a  hrge  otnaber  of  the 
miM  daifl  of  women  at  her  tnnpte  itt  Kryx,  in 
Siii'v.  (Stmli.  viii.  p.  %i.  p.  -72,  t(»mp.  xii. 
n.  $39.)  (Uirt,  JL>U  UittvduUH^  with  apMttdicc* 
\ff  BSckb  ind  BottDttam  BeHin,  1818  ;  Kt«aM7, 
I^r  Tf,  U,  n<!i  Pri'id  rnti-it,  mil  rnniiffftcier  /fi/  < 
«»c«U  uu/ die  HwriMiuii  it^  Maatz,  1824;  Mov  ers, 
t>ie  Pkoaizier^  p.  359,  dtc.  ;  Hermann,  l.fhr^>ti,-k  d. 
potiadumtHUkm  AHmtUwur  dL  OrwnlM,  I  ^M,  n. 
13—16.) 

H 1 EHOMANTBIA  (lyifiamfa).  (Ditwa. 

HTBROinrFfTA  ( WnWaX  wm  the  tiaw  of 

tlio  nir'ti'.h  ftl  ufiirli  thf  ».ur'-<l  f.v«tivalt  the 
Cireelu  began,  and  in  conaequence  of  which  the 
whole  vMNith  ftwMTod  ika  nanM  of  ftpSt, 


It 

■tttts  n  pnrt  of  the  tntmi.itioTial  law  of  fir^vi  <•  tli.-jt 
ali  ho«ttlttw«  chilli] li  o  aae  for  the  time  betwet^ii 
state*  who  took  p^irt  in  theoa  ftttitrala,  ao  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  ditTerent  atatcs  might  go  and 
retam  in  safety.  The  huromemae  of  the  four 
greftt  nadonal  fcitivals  were  of  course  of  tli^  most 
importance:  ther  woe  ptocbdmod  by  hendda 
((nrovSofN^pet),  who  vittlM  the  dHfincnt  olatet  of 
rirc  CO  for  th<-  jiiir]>o*<».  Th<-  stisp n-idn  of  hosti- 
lities  was  called  4k9X**P^'^  i  Hnid.  J$tAm,  ii.  23  ; 
Saab.  vifi.  ^  $48 }  Kmum^  (Mympia,  p.  40,  8w.  { 
and  the  article  Ol.rMPiA.) 

IIIEROMNEMONKS  (i#f»*>MHM«»»'«j),  were 
Hw  more  hnmanaUo  of  the  two  cloasea  of  repre- 
aentativea  who  composed  the  Amphictynnic  council. 
An  account  of  them  is  given  under  .AMfincTVovKH. 
We  al«»  read  of  H  ieromnemones  in  Grecian  states, 
dirttnet  fraai  the  Aaiphietjoaie  remoentativeo  of 
tUi  aaoM.    Tbw  tlw  prieat*  of  Pwridcn,  at 
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'  Mf»?nni,  Trrre  cuV.fii  hi.rimiTi.-rtuinfS  fPInt.  .^vmp. 
viiL  tt.  $4);  ajt«i  04  liv^iliuia,  which  was  a 
niuaif  dT  Megara,  the  chief  magiAtnOa  in  the  stala 
appears  to  have  l»een  called  by  this  name.    In  a 

!  decree  of  nyxantium,  quoted  by  Demosthenes  ( ;*fw 
'  on'ti.  p.  255.  20  ;  compare  Polyb.  jv.  52.  §  4), 
an  t  i  ronincoMinitnMntioned,  who|pTM  bit  aaiM 
to  the  y<»<tr :  and  we  also  find  the  tome  word  on 
the  coins  df  this  city.  (F. kh'l,  /f.^tr.  A'wn. 
ToL  ti.  3 1,  inc.)  At  ChaIecdon»  anolhex  colotty  «f 
Me||Ma,aa  biewauwaien  ako  orirted,  as  is  piovcd 
liT  ,1  wee  which  is  still  intAr  t.  (]VTtil!'  r.  A>r  iii. 
b.  i  lU.)  An  inscription  fouixi  in  'i'li.r'-.-ii  turia- 
tioiis  an  hieromnrmon  who  presided  over  the  tn-n- 
surv.  (IV>ckh,  Corp.  Intrrip.  vol.  ii.  jip.  ISlL  184.) 
inEKOM'CAE.  [ATUtBTAa.] 
HIKRUPHAMTES  (li^drr^iX  [Euc- 
aufiA.) 

HIRROPOIT  (kftmmtt)^  wm  samfteers  al 

AfSicri-.  .if  wni'iii  ti  ll  wcr>-  iipfRi'iili  il  .-vrrv 
aiiil  cwiiiiucU^d  iiii  itic  Ukikii  eNcriliccs,  as  well  as 
those  l>el<)nffiiig  to  the  quinquennial  (eotivals.  wtlb 
tit'-*  escrption  of  thi>«('  of  thf  I•ilrlar^l^-ll.*\<  iu  (l^.i!!;tx, 
viiu  107  ;  Fhotius,  *.  r.  'l«(.t«iryiai,)  Tlit  y  are 
frequently  mentioned  in  inacnptions.  (llik-kh, 
CAtrp.  Jmter.  vol.  i.  p.  250.)  The  most  honourable 
of  tnese  officers  were  the  sacrificers  for  the  revered 
:;i>ili1i'.-<  4  (tr  I'iuiii  II ii!' ..t  I  if^Knroiol  ToTr  atftytut 
•»«aut>,  wiio  were  chuscu  Igf  open  Tola,  and  pro* 
bably  only  perfiannad  tli»  aonmeneenent  of  tha 
•acriftcc,  and  did  not  kill  the  vi  tim  tfi  inv  l,.  .. 
(I)em.  e.  M'^d.  p.  552.  6  ;  B«ickh.  I'uU.  Etxm, 
AthmK  ^  21«.) 

HIKRo.nVLIAS  graph E  {Upoinxla,  ypn. 
^).  The  action  for  sacrib-ge  is  di)itiii;^iu»l»ed 
frT)m  the  kAott)?  Upiir  XF^Md'Twr  ypatp^i,  in  that 
it  wus  directed  aipunvt  the  ofience  of  robbery, 
aagravated  by  violene©  and  desecration,  to  which 
the  penalty  of  dtatii  was  awarded.  In  the  latter 
actian,  m  the  cootrarjr,  the  theft  «r  embeaJainent, 
md  its  tabjeet-aiattor,  enlf  wm  taken  nito  eon* 
<'>]  mtirm,  and  th."  dirntts  had  a  p'uv.-r  nf  u'-fieasinf 
liic  |j<.iial:y  iijHiii  thi-  iiiiivjtUtm  «f  the  otTciidef* 
With  rrsjrftt  t«i  the  tribunal  before  which  a  com 
of  sacrilege  iiiiL-1>t  have  been  tried,  some  circum- 
stances seem  tu  tuive  produced  considerable  dif> 
feren«ra.  The  >po^  might  be  ptefeiTe<l  to  tha 
king  arc  boo,  who  wanM  tbenamon  aMcmble  the 
areiopagns  and  preside  at  the  trial,  or  to  one  of  the 
tii.  »iiii(:Srtai'  ill  his  character  of  chief  of  an  ordi- 
nary llcliaatic  body  ;  or,  if  the  prosecutioD  asMUaed 
the  fem  af  an  apagnge  or  ephegeais,  weald  MI 
within  th<-  juri^iction  of  the  KIi  v. n,  Hi  f.irr  th«j 
nr»i-Eiientionrd  court  it  is  c^i  i  tured  (Mt  ier,  Ati, 
/'roe.  JktOT}  that  the  Ki.rilf.ie  of  the  alkgad 
spoliation,  as  well  as  the  Uu  i  itself,  came  in  ques- 
tion ;  that  the  theentotbvliu;  t4Mk  cognisance  of 
those  cases  in  which  the  sacrilege  was  obvious  if 
the  iact  were  establiabed ;  and  that  the  Eleveu  had 
jttriadietian  when  iht  crimina]  npfcared  in  th« 
chamcttT  of  a  coiiuiioii  n  ldifr  or  li;jr^iiir,  .•^tirpriited 
in  the  comaisaiuo  of  the  offwcc.  lo  ail  these 
casM  tba  convict  wai  pat  to  death,  bis  pmp^Tty 
confi»cat<<l,  and  his  body  dt  iil.  *!  }itirial  within  the 
Attic  tcrnt^cy.  There  is  a  speech  of  Lystas  (f>ro 
(hVui)  extant  upon  thia  subject,  but  it  adda 
little  to  our  knowledge  ;  except  that  slaves  were 
allowed  upon  that  occasion  to  appear  as  informers 
against  their  master  —  a  resident  alien  —  and  an- 
ticipated their  wnanrinalion  in  tha  aveat  of  hia 
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HILAHIA  (l\dpta)  t^mt  originally  to  hare 
been  a  nune  which  wm  ^ivcn  to  any  day  or  tca- 
ton  of  n-joicing.  The  hilaria  were,  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  Maxiaoa  Monachiu  {ScM.  ad  Ifioajf$. 
Attoftug.  Epiti.  8)  ntb«r  priTmIe  or  inUfe.  Anong 
the  foniKT  hi'  n  tkniis  the  day  on  wliirh  a  p«'rji<>n 
married,  and  on  which  a  aon  wm  bom  ;  among  the 
latter,  thoM  d»yt  of  public  rcjmdimt  mppmiaiai  hy 
a  new  emperor.  Su.  li  «1nys  wore  drvntf^  to  gene- 
ral rrjoicinga  and  public  ihwri litis,  and  no  one  v9m 
allowed  to  ehow  any  annptoms  of  grief  or  aoirow. 

Rut  the  Roman*  alto  celebrated  hilaria,  as  a 
fcria  atativa,  on  the  25th  of  March,  in  honour  of 
Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  jr<Kl*  (M  urob.  iSW.  i. 
21)  i  mnd  it  it  probftbly  to  dittinguub  tbece  bibrn 
from  ^oie  mentioned  above,  that  Liunpri^ttt 

(A!>-j>iml.  Srrrr.  c.  ^7)  lalls  tlu-ni  IfiJirin  .\fiUrii 
l/eum.  The  dny  of  its  celebratiun  was  the  firat 
•fter  the  remal  equinox,  or  thf  hrst  <Jny  of  the 
yr*r\r  «'hii-h  was  Imiurr  than  tht-  niijtit.  The  winter 
with  hs  gloutn  had  pa&^rJi  awav,  and  the  first  day 
of  a  Ix-ttiT  aeaaon  wai  spent  ill  r^oidiigai  (Flav. 
Vopiac.  AmnliaH.  e.  1.)  The  manner  of  its  cele- 
bration during  the  time  of  the  republic  ia  unknown, 
except  that  Valerius  Maximum  {m.  >.  >;  .t)  mi  rttions 
games  in  boooor  of  tbc  mciber  o£  the  goda.  Re- 
specting it!  erlebntion  at  tb*  time  of  the  empire, 
we  learn  fronri  Hcmili;iti  (i.  10,  11)  tiat,  among 
other  things,  there  was  a  solenui  procession,  in 
which  die  etatne  of  the  foddess  was  carried,  and 
before  this  gtatuo  wrri>  carrii-J  iLo  mmt  costly 
^>ccimen»  of  plati>  and  wurka  of  art  beiutigiiig 
either  to  wealthy  Hnmans  or  totheonperon  them- 
letvet.  All  kinds  of  games  aad  amuirmenta  were 
allowed  on  this  day  ;  masquendee  were  the  most 

Erominent  aiii'Hifj  them,  and  every  on*-  niik'lit,  in 
it  diaguiie,  imitate  whomioerer  he  liked,  aod 
even  mafpetnite& 

The  hilaria  wrrc  In  r«  allty  only  the  last  day  of 
a  festival  of  Cybeic,  which  commenced  on  the  22d 
of  March,  and  was  solemnist-d  l>y  th<-  (iaili  with 
various  niVRtoriiius  rites.  (Ovifi, /Vix/.  iv.  'A'.',7,  f^c.) 
It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  the  laluria  arc 
neither  mentioiwd  ia  the  RooHtt  calendar  nor  in 
Ovid  s  Fasti  [L.  S.] 

HILAROTRAOOE'DI.\.  [Traoowdia.] 
HIMATION  (i/^Tior).    [Palliim  1 
HIPP  ARCH  US.    [£xKaciTi?s,  p,  487,  a.] 
HIPPARMOSTESw  [BxnoTva.  pi  488,  b.] 
TIITPTCON  (hiriK^y,  «.  (rrdhop),  a  Greek 
measure  <*1  diauuice,  ojaiU  to  fuiu  stadia.  Accord- 
infr  to  Plutarch  it  was  mentioned  in  the  laws  of 
Soinn  (Pint.  Sol.  23).    Ilesychius  also  mentions 
it  under  the  name  of  Wwtios  ipiftot.  (Comp. 
HiPPoDRONfs;  Stadium.)  [P-S,] 

HIPPO'BOTAE  (ineC^ai),  the  feeden  of 
hence,  was  the  name  of  the  nobSitj  of  Chalda  in 
Eubt>i  a,  cnm-sponding  to  the  firxfTr  in  other  Greek 
•tates.  On  the  conquest  of  the  Chalcidians  by  the 
Athenians  in  Bl  c  506,  these  Ilippobatae  were 
di  [)riv(-<l  .if  shfir  lands,  and  4000  Athenian  deruchi 
tiiut  to  t'lkc  [xissi'ssidii  'if  them.  (Herod,  v.  77, 
vi.  100;  Stmli.  x.  }).  447  ;  Plat  J'enrl.  23; 
Aelian,  F.  ff.  vi.  1.)    (Coloivia,  p.  3U,  a.] 

HIPPODAMEIA  (Imroidf^ia,  sc.  tpya\i»  an 
adjective  derived  frtmi  tlio  nnmo  of  the  arthitoct 
Hippodaoina  of  Miletau,  who  is  said  to  have  beat 
the  flrst  of  the  Oredcs  who  bnilt  whole  dtiee  on  a 
ro^nilar  architittiinil  plan  ;  and  hence  the  word  ii 
applied  to  soch  cities,  and  to  the  public  places  and 
hoiMkfi  hk  them.  P«inBea%  for  enb^lc^  was 


HIPPODROMUS. 

designed  by  Hippodamas,  and  its  market-plao* 
WAS  called  IwwiMfUM  iryopii  (Harpoer.  s.  c. ). 
Hippodamus  flourished  during  the  second  half  ul" 
the  filth  centunr  B.  c.  (5ee  DkL  y  iN^  art. 
Hippoimmm!  IfttHsr,  AvekMoL  i,  Kmui^  ff 
111.)  [P-?-J 

li  J  PPO  DROMU8  {inOpofun)  vras  the  name 
by  which  the  Greeka  dcMgnated  the  place  appro- 
}ir!at<Hl  to  the  hnrse-niffs,  both  nf  chariots  .ind  tjf 
single  hor&is,  whkh  formed  a  pvt  of  their  gsuufji. 
The  word  was  also  applied  to  the  races  themselves. 

The  mode  of  fighting  from  chariots,  as  described 
by  Homer,  involves  the  necessity  of  much  previous 
pnuiice  ;  and  the  futionil  panies  in  bonoor  of 
Patrodns  present  us  with  aa  example  of  the 
chatioi>iMR,  occupying  the  firat  and  noet  impottmnt 
PUm«  in  those  pun.s.    (/A  xxiii. '2^2— nSO.l  In 
this  vivid  desenptioii  the  nature  of  the  contest  and 
the  arrangements  for  it  are  veiy  clearly  indieatad. 
Thfre  i»  no  artifui.illy  constructed  hipj^Hlminc  ; 
but  an  exisiiiig  laud  insirk  or  monumcui  (  (t^^ux, 
331)  is  chosen  as  the  goal  (t^ibX  round  which 
the  chariots  had  to  pass,  leaving  it  on  the  left  band 
(336),  and  so  returning  to  the  Greek  ships  on  the 
sen-shore,  from  which  they  had  started  (3f>5). 
The  course  thus  madted  out  was  so  hMW,  tlmt  tkm 
goal,  whidi  was  the  stamp  of  a  tree,  codd  onlj  hm 
clearly  seen  by  its  havin^'  two  white  stnn<  g  lonniTitf 
against  it  (327—329),  and  that,  as  the  cbariota 
return,  the  epeetatom  are  uncertiiin  which  is  first 
(4oO,  \r.  :  the  passage  furnishes  n  [iri-ce«lent  for 
Iwtiiuif  at  a  horse-race,  -Atio).    The  ifnumd  is  a 
level  plain  (330),  but  with  its  natural  ineqmlitiea, 
wbicb  are  sufficient  to  make  the  light  chariots  leap 
from  the  ground  (369,  370),  and  to  threaten  an 
overthrow   where    the   earth  was  broken  by  a 
winter  torrent,  or  a  collisioa  in  the  narrow  boilow 
way  thns  loRned  (4l^447y.   The  charisis  wera 
five  ia  number,  each  with  two  horses  and  a  single 
driver  (2RH,  ice)  *  ;  who  stood  upright  in  his 
chariot  (370). 

In  ft  race  of  this  nntiirr,  success  would  obviously 
depend  quite  as  uutch  ou  the  courage  and  skiii  of 
the  driver  as  on  the  speed  of  the  horses ;  a  fiwt 
which  Hemrr  lennasnts  Nestor  as  impressinanpeB 
his  son  Antitocnns  in  a  speech  which  fialTy  ex- 
plains the  diief  stralUijenis  and  daiii;frs  of  the 
contest,  aad  is  nearly  as  arolicable  to  the  cbarioi 
mees  of  later  timee  as  to  the  one  deettibed  hj 
Homer  (^f)S — 348),  At  stairting,  it  was  inTessary 
so  to  direct  the  horses  as,  on  the  one  haiid,  to  avoid 
the  loss  of  time  by  driving  wide  of  the  sttaighteet 
course,  and  on  the  other  not  to  incur  the  ri<ik  of  a 
collision  in  the  crowd  of  chariots,  nor  to  make  so 
straight  for  the  goal  as  to  leave  insufficient  room  to 
torn  iu  Here  was  the  critical  point  of  the  ncb, 
to  tnm  the  ffoal  as  sharp  as  possiUe,  with  the  naTo 
of  the  near  wheel  almo^it  unutin^  it,  and  to  do  this 
safely :  very  often  the  driver  was  here  thrown  out, 
and  the  chariot  hrolKn  in  pieces  (334 — 343, 463 
— 4f>^).  There  was  another  d.-inper  nt  t'l-? 
which  deserves  particular  notice  a^  cumiccted  xkith 
the  arrangements  of  the  hippodrome  of  later  tbatt. 
As  the  horse  is  a  very  timid  animal,  it  can  easily 
bo  understood  that  the  noise  and  crush  of  man^ 
cbaiiato  tmuag  the  goal  togatbei;  with  the  addt" 

^  Bnt  Nestor  eonplams  of  hamg  been  once 

beaten  by  two  brr>t}i  drivlnij  at  once,  the  one 
managing  the  reins  and  the  other  piling  the  whip 
(636-«42>. 
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tioiial  eonfonon  craitMl  bjr  iIm  UTWthwir  oC 

rif  them,  wnulii  so  fri.'McTi  mihc  of  the 
uiake  ibc-ni  unaiauagi-able  ;  oud  this  is 

Anions  the  other  diM'.t'Tn,  to  which  tho  compr;i 
ton  were  lisbl*  were  the  Iom  of  the  whip  {'M4) ; 
the  n'rm  mmfiug  §nm  the  hand*  (466)  ;  the 
liri  akim.'  <  f  thr  \<«\-  ( ;  tho  lijfht  chariot  bi'ing 
oM'niinirci,  or  ihf  drtvcr  ihruwa  out  of  it,  thntu^h 
the  PHJuhnriis  of  Um  grmmd,  or  bj  nrgloctinff  to 
balance  the  body  proprrly  in  tarning  the  g«U  ( '.idH. 
369,  417—42.1,  33a);  and  the  being  cemprllcd 
to  j{i»c  way  to  a  U»ld«T  drivir,  fnr  d-nr  of  a  colli- 
aioa  (43<»— 437)  ;  b«t  il  wai  cooaidrred  fiwl  plar 

<43t— 441,5M— 6I])L 


totak* 

Thrs  •  and  siniil.ir  disnstcrs  wen-  no  Honl't  frrijiicnt, 
aod,  in  accordanoe  with  the  religuHu  character  of 
tlie  gwea,  thay  wtn  mmkti  to  lh>  " 


HIPPODROMUa 

«f  tKc  deitira,  whom  the  BufTerer  had  neglected  to 
pr-l-ltiatf  {:m^~:iu\  5ii>,  MT).  Th.«  prixM,  as 
ui  tiie  oiltiT  IloiiKTtc  gnaie*,  were  of  tuljctanttal 
value,  ajid  one  fat  mek  caometitor  (262 — 270). 
TIm  dMriotecr  aeeand  of  §am  plag^  wm  toydwd 
to  ky  kii  hmi  vpon  Ut  kontoi  aM  to  $mmt  hf 
I'<w<  i  Jon,  the  patron  itkf  «f  ika  MB,  tkat  Im  WM 
guiltlcM  (561—585). 

Tkb  teeripticKi  may  b»  flhalntod  bjr  th*  M* 
Ictwiri'^'  rncraring  from  on  antique  Greek  vjusc  ;  in 
Mhiiii  we  »oe  the  gtial  as  n  mere  ttone  pott,  witk 
a  fillet  wound  round  it :  the  fan  of  the  citarioto 
ore  well  ihown,  and  the  attitade  of  the  drirm  $ 
each  hax  four  horae*,  aa  in  the  earliest  Olympic 
(hariot  race  ;  and  the  vividncM  of  the  rvpretcnta. 
tioQ  is  incrrand  bj  lh«  introdaction  of  Um  incident 
of  a  heno  luivhi|r  got  looao  ftooi  tiM  flnl  chariot, 
thf  driver  of  which  »trivfii  Ih  retain  hi*  (Lur  » ith 
the  other.  (Panofita,  JJtUtr  Amttkcm  LeUms.  pL 
iSk  Na  10.) 


For  other  rrprenentationa  of  the  laee  and  iti 
diuutera,  kee  Cmci  s,  p.  285,  Ctraat'B,  p.  379. 

In  no  other  writer,  not  eren  in  Pindar,  have  we 
m  dctcription  at  ooee  to  vivid  and  w  mbote,  of 
l!ie  Orcdc  cliariet  laco  ai  thb  of  Hoomt^  ;  bat  it 
may  l  o  saf.  ly  a^umed  that,  with  a  few  y>r.ii)tji  of 
diifereoce,  it  will  give  tu  an  equally  pixxl  idea  of 
a  chariot  nee  at  oTjrmiua  or  anr  other  of  the  (freat 

games  of  latfU"  timrji.  The  r?:i>  f  j.r,iriU  of  ditTiT- 
euce  were  the  greater  compactnnw  of  the  courae, 
in  order  that  a  mgb  body  of  tiiectatora  might  view 
the  race  with  convenience,  and  the  greater  number 
of  chariota.  The  ffnt  of  these  eonditions  involved 
the  nrci  ii»ity  of  making  the  race  cnrMi-t  of  several 
doable  lengths  of  tho  ooorse,  instead  of  only  on*  ; 


the  second  reqairod  MBC  amngnacnt  by  which 

the  chariots  might  start  without  confiuton  and  on 
equal  t<-mia.  It  i«  now  to  be  seen  how  thr»e 
conditions  were  aatiafied  in  the  hippodmoie  at 
Olympta ;  of  irhieh  the  only  deicripUoii  we  poascM 
in  in  two  jiawagea  of  PauaaniM  (Hl30,  v.  l.V  §  4\ 
Very  diiferent  czplanationa  havo  boon  proiN>aed  of 
aonie  important  point*  in  thooe  deocriptiona  ;  but, 
from  want  of  ^pnee,  and  from  a  stnug  conviction 
of  »hat  the  comtt  exjJiitiaiion  is,  we  paaa  over 
the  discuaaion,  and  give  only  the  result  of  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  view  of  Alexandre  do  la  fioide, 
which  ia  adopted  by  Hirt  (Lth*  dL  GdHmd*,  pp. 
147—150).  The  following  ia  the  gntund  plan, 
vhidk  Hilt  (pL  xx.  fig.  8>  has  drawn  out  frotn  tho 


description  of  Pau»iniaa.  A,  the  iidea,  tho 
cad  m  Ao  hippodrome,  with  raised  aeata  for  the 
apeetators  (the  dotted  line  D  d  ia  the  axia  of  the 
fijOire ).  a.  Place  of  honour  for  the  magistratea  and 
musiciana  ;  b,  d.  gatewaya  ;  D,  the  starting-place  ; 
a,  its  apox  i/tg%  i^  corvod  sides  ;  A,  i,  np  to 
I,  stttioaa  of  the  chatiotB,  thdr  dtieetioiis  con* 
v.  r-  i:ij  towards  the  point  E.  F,  O,  the  goal*,  or 
tiinui^-posts  i  II,  tho  spina ;  p  Pf  small  intenrals 


l>etween  thr  npina  and  the  goals  ;  q,  the  winning 
line  ;  m,  dolphin  vmA  m  a  slgiMl ;  n,  dtar,  vrith 

eagle  for  signal  ;  o  o  o,  portico  of  ACTiamptos. 

The  general  form  of  the  h  j  |  ..  Irome  was  an 
o})long,  with  a  srniicirrular  end,  aii'i  \n  itii  the  rinlit 
side,  X  Mmewhat  lunger  than  the  left,  B,  for  a 
rsaoon  to  be  stated  pn>$iently.  The  i^hl  ride.  A, 
was  formed  by  an  nrtificial  lU' und  ;  i]ir  1(  ft.  ]\  by 
I  the  aatonl  slope  of  a  hilL   There  were  ^besides 

ft  ft 
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the  sUirtin?  pWe)  tuo  f  iitmiicos  tn  ihc  arm,  ft  nni 
rf,  of  which  the  former  wm  probably  fur  the  exit 
«f  diMOtled  dutfiota  md  himm,  md  the  latter  ap. 
pears  to  have  l><»rn  for  th«  tame  purpose  as  the 
porta  trimmpkalis  iti  the  Roman  circus.  The  base 
was  formed  hr  the  portico  of 
Agaamptits,  lo  called  from  its  bnllder.  At  this 
end  of  the  hippodrome  was  the  startini;-p1»ce 
(t^Sg»\  in  the  fi>riii  cf  tJ.i-  pDw  of  a  shiji.  with 
its  ■ptXt  *»  towards  the  area,  and  each  of  its  side* 
OMte  than  400  feet  long.  Akn^  both  tbcM  aidM 
were  utalls  (oiK-f^iuiTa)  fir  the  charioti  about  tn 
start,  like  the  caroertu  in  tiic  lioman  circtu  ;  and 
it  was  in  the  arran(^meot  of  these  stalls  that  the 
peculiarity  of  the  Greek  starting-place  consisted. 
Accordinff  to  the  riew  which  we  rollow,  the  stalls 
Were  so  arranged,  as  that  the  pole  of  each  chariot, 
while  staadiqg  in  iU  stall,  vat  directed  to  a  normai 
point,  S,  at  whidi,  u  neariy  h  powbk,  each 
chariot  ought  to  fall  into  its  proper  course.  At 
this  point,  £,  was  neceesarily  on  the  right  sid  •  of 
ihe  area  (in  vim  to  torn  tb«  goal  on  the  left  band), 
and  as  the  corresponding  stalls  on  r:\vh  side  were 
required  to  \h:  equidistant  from  the  ajx'x,  e  (iu  will 
presently  be  seen)  and  of  course  also  from  the 
point  £,  it  follows  that  tlM  base  of  the  apktmt 
mmt  havo  liecn  perpendfeltUv  to  the  line  E  e,  and 
therefore  oblique  to  th<-  axis  Dd  ;  ami  tlfi^  is  the 
reason  why  the  side  A  was  longer  than  the  side 
Bl  Theeorvaliinof  the  lidoBM  tlw  aphesis,//?. 
is  a  conjectural  arrangement,  a^juitn-d  as  that 
which  was  probably  adopted  to  give  more  space  to 
each  chariot  at  itHtilV-  The  front  of  Mch  tldl 
had  a  cord  dmvii  ncroM  it,  and  the  neccMvv 
inangements  were  made  for  letting  these  cords  &il 
at  the  right  momenta.  Oa  the  signal  l>eiiig  given 
for  the  race  to  begin,  the  cords  in  front  of  ue  two 
ostreme  alalia,  k  A,  were  let  fall  rinraltaneoosly, 
and  the  two  chariots  started  ;  then  thow-  of  the 
next  pair ;  and  so  on,  each  pair  of  chariots  being 
liberated  at  the  precise  moment  when  those  which 
had  already  started  rame  abreast  of  their  position  ; 
and,  when  all  the  chairiots  formed  an  even  line 
ntin  tist  (if  the  apex  of  the  aphfrns^  «,  it  was  a  fair 
start.  This  armngement  of  the  oj^mU  was  the 
invendoa  of  the  statoaiy  ClMtetas,  and  was  im- 
proved hy  Aristeides  (p<rhaps  thi-  famous  painter; 
see  Uirt,  U  c).  Cleoetas  cclelirated  his  invention 
in  an  apigram,  which  he  inscribed  en  the  hnae  of 
a  statne  mode  by  him  at  Athens : 

*Of  rV  Inifcfftr  tfr  'OAifwif  ci|pnre  vpfiret 

Pndaelr  the  same  arrangements  were  made  for 

the  etart  in  tbc  mcf  tff  .sint;le  liorscs  («c»Aii^f»), 
and  in  both  cases,  as  in  the  race  described  by 
Homer,  the  stalls  were  ■isfgned  to  the  competitors 

by  lot  How  many  chariots  usually  started,  can- 
not be  determined ;  but  that  the  number  was 
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large  is  proved  by  the  well-known  story,  that  Alci- 
biades  alone  sent  to  one  race  seven  chariots.  So- 
pheeleo  (Abat  701 — 7UH>  mentions  tn  diariou  aa 
mnning  at  oi>re  in  the  Pythian  games  ;  and  the 
number  at  Ulynipia  was  no  doubt  greater  than  at 
any  of  the  other  games.  This  is  probably  tb« 
reaeoB  why  the  maqgenienta  of  a  starting  plnw 
were  so  much  more  eomplieated  in  the  Greek  hip- 
pod  romus  than  they  were  in  the  ftoman  cimis 
[Cincoal.  Aboat  the  centre  of  the  triangular 
aicn  of  we  eytMv  ^mm  ww  an  idiar,  a,  of  rMifrk 
lirick,  which  was  plastered  a'"rrsh  Wforv  rm\i 
fe«tival,  surmounted  hy  a  bronre  eagle  with  out- 
stretched wings ;  and  above  the  apex  of  the 
aphesis  was  a  brenae  dolphin,  ■■.  As  the  signal 
for  the  mce  to  begin,  the  eagle  waa  made  to 
aloft,  so  as  to  be  seen  by  aU  the 
the  dolphin  sank  to  the  groond. 

The  chaiioiai  thae  started,  had  to 
times  round  two  goals  (inVa-oi),  the  distinctifm 
between  which  is  one  of  the  diliicult  points  iu  the 
description  of  Pausanias.  On  the  whole  it  seewM 
most  probable  that  the  one  which  he  describes  as 
having  upon  it  a  broiue  statue  of  }i  ipp<xlameia, 
holding  out  the  victor's  fillet,  as  if  about  to  croara 
Pelopo  with  it,  was  the  one  nearer  to  the  apboMi, 
and  abreast  of  the  winning  line,  F  ;  and  thist  the 
other,  O,  round  u  'lieh  the  chariot*  made  their  first 
turn,  was  that  which  Pausanias  calls  **  TamaipiNts^ 
the  tetror  of  the  horsea.**  Thia  was  a  ntand  nitnr, 

iledicated  to  Tanixipjuts,  wfio  was  supposed  to 
Strike  a  supernatural  terror  into  the  horses  as  they 
paSMd  the  apot,  and  whom,  then'fore,  the  chariot- 
eers sought  to  prapithue,  before  the  lace  began,  by 
offering  sacrifices  and  making  vows  at  this  sdtar. 
Pausanias  gives  various  accounts  as  to  who  this 
Tanuippos  was :  some  modem  scholan  take  the 
wwd  far  an  appellation  of  Poseidon  HippraL  Ha 
was  thnilarlT  hon'mred  in  the  Is'Juiiian  hippo- 
drome. At  Ncmea  there  was  no  such  hero,  but 
above  the  turning  point  of  the  eoorse  there  was  a 
bright  red  mck,  which  was  supposed  to  frighten 
the  horses.  He  adds  the  remark  that,  the  Olym- 
pian Taraxippos  had  by  hx  the  most  [powerful 
effect  apon  the  honea ;  and  eooMdering  that  tba 
nnmher  of  ehariota  wbidi  johed  in  the  race  dlei« 
was  greater  than  at  any  i  f  the  other  u'a:n<s,  that 
remark  affords  a  pretty  clear  proof  that  the  ex- 
planation of  the  aappeaed  snperaataial  terror  is  that 

which  has  be>n  eiven  almve  in  d'-mrihing  the 
Homeric  race.  There  are  several  vase  {"auitinga, 
on  which  chariots  or  sin^a  hones  are  exhibited 
turning  the  goal,  which  is  represented  as  a  Doric 
or  Ionic  column.  (See  Pannfka,  Ditder  Anfihm 
l.^thens^  pi.  iii.)  One  of  these  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing engraving,  which  exhibits  a  rivid  picture  of 
a  nue  of  tingle  honea :  the  last  rider  aaa  been 
unlucky  in  turning  the  goal. 

There  is  no  authority  in  the  account  of  Pausauiss 
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for  till*  conn<*ctin)^  wait,  II,  Ih^wti  n  t!ii>  c  aTt.  ' 
nor  dues  be  state  that  the  vtnnmg  linr,  f,  »-as 
wulced  oat  as  «  white  lint ;  \mt  these  d^wls  m 
insf-rli'd  fn>in  the  analogy  of  the  R  iniiin  cinii*. 
So  also  is  tbe  oblique  potuion  of  the  Ime  of  U)« 
godfi  ■■  «aB{)ared  with  dw  uk  of  the  figure :  of 
«Dnne  tiha  greatest  spam  was  laqnirsd  at  £,  wbeta 
tba  dtariofts  wen  all  nearly  abrMst  of  each  other. 
Re^jiociing  the  (i;nii  iist<»»*  of  the  ()I_vni[iic  llip- 

podione  we  have  no  pri-ctie  iafonaatioa ;  bot, 
tnm  dw  length  of  tin  iiH—uie  caDed  Hipmoon, 

arid  All  otlu  r  ^Trnind^.  it  srtTii*  proKiMc  that  the  ■ 
diataocc  from  the  ktarting-place  to  the  goal,  ur 
perhapi  mher  horn  one  gmL  t»  tb*  alheiv  was  two 
stiidin,  that  me  double  coarse  was  four  stadia. 
How  many  such  doable  courses  made  up  the  whole 
mce,  we  are  not  in  fanned.  The  width  must  hare 
been,  at  l«Mt,  as  great  m  Um  Uaglh.  of  eadi  ade 
af  tile  lyiiMiV  namely.  IMO  than  400  feet  Thev» 
does  not  a}«iK-ar  to  iiave  Wi'ii  mutli  ari.  liitcctnnil 
dispiav  in  the  stractorc,  and  not  many  statues. 
The  Ktemal  arsa  of  tho  aplieifa,  D,  wwmirori 
•everal  altan. 

The  chief  points  of  ditJrr<  nce  between  the  Gn-pk 
lippodruroe  and  tht  Roaan  circus  are  the  smaller 
width  of  the  latter,  at  <Hily  jEour  fhariote  IM  at 
once,  and  the  different  arnoigement  of  the  oarwraa 
Tho  fxTnuijt  at  whu  h  the  Olyiiipic  hors»--rac<i  WHW 

iostituted  are  mentwned  under  OLYMrts. 

A  lav  ether  UppidimDco  in  Omm,  Syrh*  and 

Ecrpt,  are  mentioned  by  P;iUM\ni:w  ami  <>thi-r  ' 
writers ;  but  they  dMerre  no  special  Uicnttoit. 
(Comp.  Krausc,  Ofmn.  md  A§m,  vaL  L  pp.  151, 
&c.^    5f.- alv.  HnRTua.  (P.S.] 

llirPurEUAE  (IwwrV").  «addh-bags. 
This  appendage  to  the  snddle  ( RpilirPlCMj  was 
made  of  iaathif  {mifrtdi  tcoHmy  Feitaa,  &  ».  Bd' 
<9<m),  and  doee  not  ap^ioar  eter  to  have  chMi|i«d  tta 
f  .nil  atid  ajijwaratic*'.  It.*  profx  r  I>titui  nam'"  wne 
bimjeeimm  (Fetrai.  SaL  31 ),  which  gave  ori((in  to 
dnwda  in  Italin  and  hmtet  m  French.  By  the 
flauli,  »add!e*-hairs  wrrr  calli-d ''"A/'""  (  K"  •'♦tii^,  /■  r.  ; 
Oniuuuul.  Or.  lieoiose  they  bttlge  &-.vcli 

outwards  ;  this  significant  appellation  is  still  re- 
tained in  the  Welsh  boljfan  or  (wfyan.  The  more 
elegant  term  kijjpoperat  is  adopted  by  Seneca 
{Ef'iM.  [J.  Y.) 

HI6T1UN  and  HISTOS  (irriw^,  Iffris). 
[Nikvia.] 

HI'STKIO  ('inroxptr'n^.  an  act<.r.  1.  Hkekk. 
It  is  shown  in  the  articles  (JtiuatjH  and  DiuKvsiik 
that  the  Greek  drama  originated  in  tho  chorus 
■w  hich  at  th*?  fi^'ivals  of  I>i<.m\»U8  danced  around 
his  altar,  atid  that  at  first  one  person  detached 
hiaiaelf  frxmi  the  chorus,  and,  witn  mimic  gcsticii- 
ktioo,  rdatrd  his  stary  either  to  the  cbonw  or  k 
conrerwition  with  it  If  the  etery  thw  acted  ra- 
quiied  mon*  than  one  jiorKtu  tlii-y  w  i-roa!I  n  [iri> 
Mntad  in  Mccesaion  by  the  same  actor,  and  there 
wm  aerer  note  than  one  panoa  on  the  etane  at 
a  time.  This  ctistiiiii  wa.*  rftainod  by  Thcspi*  and 
Fhrynichus.  But  it  «a.<  clrar  that  il  the  chorus 
took  an  actire  and  indep  ndcnt  ]«rt  IDMch apky, 
it  would  hare  been  obliged  to  leave  its  original 
and  characteristic  sphere.  Aeschylus  therefore 
added  a  second  actor,  so  that  the  action  and  the 
diah^jnt  btiwini  iiidapeiideiit  of  the  chorus,  and  the 
dr—ittfat  tha  MUM  tune  had  an  opportunity  of 
showing  two  porsoiis  id  coiitnist  with  i-ach  other 
wa  the  st«fle.  (AxistoC  Pod,  ii.  1 4.)  Towards  the 
dMt  of  ha  cm^  Atm^flm  iwpd  a  moiaiiy 
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'  to  iiitnxliirr  a  tliiril  actor,  a*  is  thr  c:i*o  !ii  the 
Agameniuuii,  (.  huvphori,  and  Kuuiemd^  (Polluj(, 
IT.  110.)  This  number  of  three  aeten  was  also 
ndoptcd  by  Sophrx  li  s  am]  Furipi<l<  s  and  wiL*.  lait 
tclduiB  exceeded  ui  any  (Jreek  drauna.  in  tile 
Oedipas  in  Colonus,  however^  wllleh  WM|KfftnMd 
after  the  death  of  Sophocles,  (aar  acton  appeared 
on  the  sUige  at  once,  and  this  dcTiation  from  the 
genenl  nil.-  callt^ti  ira^axot'»'rK»V«t  (Pollux, 

/.  c.)  The  three  regular  actors  were  distingtuthed 
by  tha  twrhnieal  Waniof  wparroTwrurHb,  lkwr«#«> 
-  it  TTi'u,  and  rpiraywi'i<rr-t)f  (Suidas,  «.  v.  Tptru- 
■ywyitTTtis  :  ilemostii.  <i«  CvruH.  pt  315,  <U  /■Ws. 
Ijtiff.  p.  344  and  403),  which  indicated  the  more  or 
less  prominent  pun  wliiih  an  n^tor  had  to  |rt>Korm 
in  the  drama.  Ci-rt«uii  c<>ii\ciitiotial  Uivuii*  were 
also  devised,  by  which  the  ii|xiUit<4s,  at  the  mo- 
ment an  actor  appeared  on  the  stage,  were  enabled 
to  judge  which  piut  he  was  going  to  perform  ;  thus, 
thf  prutH::i>tiistc*  always  raiuf  on  thi-  jitagi-  froin  a 
door  in  the  ceittre,  the  deutenignnistcs  from  one  on 
the  right,  and  the  tritngunistcs  from  a  door  on  tht 
left  Luid  nid**.  (Pnlhix,  iv.  124.)  T!i<- prntn-oiiistes 
n:u  tlio  priucipal  hero  or  beroijiti  of  a  it 
whom  all  the  power  and  mmgj  of  the  drama  wm 
CMiwntiBtid  1  and  wheiMTer  a  Gmk  dnuna  is 
called  after  tlit  wuae  of  one  of  Hs  peraonae,  it  is 
always  iJio  ruim-  of  tho  character  which  was  pcr- 
fonned  by  the  jirot^gonistca.  The  dealengoimtesi, 
in  the  piecM  ef  Aeeebylu  far  two  acton,  calb 
forth  the  \-arintn  ciTintions  of  thr  pri>t.i^rnii»tea 
either  by  friendly  sympathy  or  by  painful  tidings, 
dec.  The  part  of  a  tritaitoniflw  »  represented  by 
some  external  and  inrisihle  power,  by  which  the 
hero  is  actuated  or  caused  to  suffer.  When  a 
tritagonistes  wns  luided,  the  part  assigned  to  hits 
waa  genetaUy  that  of  an  instigator  who  wm  tha 
caaee  of  the  saffriaffi  of  the  protagonistcs,  while 

he  llinim-lf  was  til.'  h-.'St  ai|«l>lL' of  d.  ptti  of  fn  lin;; 

or  sympathy.  Tne  deuteragcmtttes  ui  the  dramas 
for  three  octors  is  generally  distinguwhed  by  lofti- 
,  ni->s  and  warmth  f>f  f<-flii:n,  lui  haa  n  il  it»  (lt  ]>th 
uihI  vehemence  peculiar  tu  the  prtitogonutv*,  and 
thus  serves  as  a  foil  to  set  forth  the  character  of 
the  chief  hero  in  its  Bwet  striking  and  vivid  colours. 
( Miiller,  NiM  o/'G'rwtk  IM.  i.  p.  305,  &.c  ;  compura 
DotiiL'.T.  IM  A/tkrUm  Ffimwmm^  Swrmd.  m  Tmi, 
ParttuM.) 

The  fcoaal*  chawmew  «t  a  play  wen  alwars 

[•rrformrd  fiy  yoiini;  ini-ti.  A  (!i.<tiiut  cla-s  of 
pcrwuis,  whu  umiv  ftt.uitg  on  the  klo^e  their  pro- 
fession, was  unknown  to  the  Qrreks  during  tho 
period  of  their  great  dramatists.  The  carlic»t  and 
greatest  dramatic  poets,  Thespis,  Mclaiitbiiift,  So- 
phocles, and  probably  Aeschylus  also,  a4:ted  ijt 
their  own  plaji,  and  in  all  probahilitj  at  pmtago- 
nistae.  We  aim  know  of  aereial  ioilBiices  in 
wtiiih  disti'iciiit-htNl  Athenian  citisens  appeared  on 
the  stage,  and  Aeschiucs,  the  orator,  did  not  scruple 
to  act  the  pattef  tritagatiistes.  (Dmioeth. /.&> 
Tht'^"''  cirtiimiitanccii  sho-,v  that  il  w;w  \,\-  no  titf^n* 
thoii^bt  degntdiiig  in  (Jrcicc  to  perform  ns  an 
actor,  and  taat  no  etignia  whatever  was  attached 
to  the  naoM  of  a  man  for  his  appearing  on  the 
/■laev.  Bad  nctors,  howc^er,  to  whatever  station 
in  iifi-  tlu-y  h«'Ioii^ed,  were  not,  on  that  account. 

Spared  {  and  the  general  mode  of  showing  dia- 
pleawta  on  tha  part  of  the  tpeetatofi  ttwm  to  hata 

been  by  whistling.    (1)  -mosth.  ZAe  Cbron.  p.  315.) 
It  appears  that  when  the  spectators  showed  their 
4it^£mv  in  taa  alEHmva  «r  innllim  a  nnuer, 
m  m  3 
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the  actors  n*ould  somctimi  s  nttniV  the  most  forxvanl 
of  the  audi«ice,  and  i^uarrels  of  this  kind  ended 
not  nnfreqnenfly  in  Uowt  uaA  woonda.  (Demwtb. 
de  Coroa.  p.  314,  de  Fall.  Leg.  p.  449  ;  Andocid. 
€,Ale^.  p.  121  ;  Athcn.  ix.  p.  406.)  At  a  laur 
pcriodf  however,  persons  beg:in  to  devote  them- 
m!tc«  cxi  liisivflj  to  the  proTeMion  of  actors,  and 
distinguished  individuals  received  even  as  earl}'  as 
the  time  of  Demosthenes  exorbitant  sums  for  their 
peifonDinoea.  Vaiiqua  instances  are  mentWDcd  in 
BBtkliV  ^hil/.  J^tm,  tf  Atkeit*,  pw  120,  fte.  At 
the  timt-  wliri^  fin  YnA  Iwl  her  indcpendorifc, 
we  find  n-guUir  troop  of  actors,  who  were  either 
■tationarr  in  partietilar  towns  <f  Oiwce,  or  wan* 
dcri  d  frniii  place  to  placr,  and  cnjraj^  themselves 
wherever  they  found  it  most  profitable.  They 
ftmed  regular  eoBi|Males  or  guilds,  with  their 
own  interrail  organisation,  with  their  eanunon  offi- 
cers, property,  and  sacra.  Wo  possess  a  number 
of  injicnptions  iR-lon^'inij  to  such  roiDjianii's,  \\  ith 
decrees  to  honour  their  superiontor  to  declare  their 
gnititnde  to  Mune  king  hj  whom  tli^  bad  been  ««• 
pnf.'<'d.  But  these  actors  niv  prncmlly  !»poki  ii  nf 
jn  very  contemptuous  tenns  ;  they  were  [-Thaps  in 
•omo  GMM  slaves  ur  fioodncn,  and  their  nrdinary 
pay  seems  to  have  been  seren  drachmae  for  every 
performance.  (Lurian,  Icaromen.  29,  de  Merced. 
Cottd.  5  ;  Theophrnst.  Chiraci.  6.) 

(Compare  MlUkr,  //ist.  of  Qrrck  Lit.  i.  p.  304, 
ftc  ;  Bedlor,  Ckwil/rs,  ii.  p.  274  ;  Bode,  iieich. 
dSn*  Dnm.  DUMkmut  der  MeUmmt,  S  vob.  1999 
Md  J  840.) 

2.  RoMAft.   Tbe  word  kisinomm^  by  wliich  the 

Roman  actors  were  called,  is  ."Ciid  to  hn\e  Ih^«mi 
formed  fi-om  the  Ktru-wan  /iw/^r  which  hignitied  a 
lll^  or  dancer.  ( l,i  v.  vit.  2  ;  Val.  Max.  ii.  4.  §  4  ; 
eompMW  Plut  QuaeM.  Horn.  p.  2X9,  c)  In  the 
year  304  b.  c.  B^ome  was  visited  by  a  plago^*  and 
as  no  human  meaiis  could  »ti>p  it,  the  Uonmns  arr» 
•aid  to  hnvo  tried  to  avert  the  anger  of  the  gods 
bj  Kcnic  phivH  (hdi  $emkt\  wlueli,  vntil  tnen, 
Mid  beet!  (iiiknown  to  them  ;  and  as  there  were  no 
|imnns  at  iiomo  prcfiarcd  for  snrh  performances, 
the  liomans  tent  to  Ktniria  f'>r  them.  The  first 
histrioin  s  who  were  tliiis  introduced  from  Etmria, 
were  diiiaers,  and  performed  their  movements  to 
the  accompaniment  of  a  flute.  That  the  art  of 
dancin;;  to  this  nccompnnijqeot  shwild  bsTO  boon 
altogether  rniknown  to  tbe  Rommi  n  hardly  cicdU 
ble  ;  the  real  s<  eri  t  must  have  been  in  the  mode 
of  doncingf  that  is,  in  tbe  roimic  iv|H«s^tations  of 
the  daiMm,  ■oefa  as  ther  an  descnbed  by  Diony- 
silt'?  'AnlUj.  Rom.  vii.  7-)  nnrl  Appian  (viii.  6^*). 
That  ihe  Etruscans  £if  excelled  the  Romans  in 
these  mimic  dances,  is  more  than  probable  ;  and 
we  find  that  in  subsequent  times  ahlo,  a  fmh  sup- 
ply of  Etruscan  dancers  {htstrkmes)  came  to  Rome. 
(.Miiller,  Etni>k.  iv.  I.  )  [{oiiian  youths  after- 
wards not  only  imitated  these  dancers,  but  aUo 
leeited  mde  and  jocoie  Teneo,  ndapted  to  the 
movements  of  the  dance  and  the  melody  of  the  Ante. 
This  kind  of  nmusenient,  whic  h  was  the  b;y>is  of 
the  Roman  dmma,  retnained  unaltered  until  the 
time  of  Livius  Androuicns,  who  introduced  a  slave 
upon  the  stage  for  the  purpose  of  singing  or  reciting 
the  recitative,  while  he  himself  perfonned  the  ajv 
propriate  dance  and  geeticnlation.  [Cakticvm.J 
A  nirtber  step  in  tbe  development  the  dmmo, 
which  is  liken  i?e  a5fril)ed  to  Livius,  wa.*,  that  the 
dancer  and  reciter  carried  on  a  dialogue,  and  acted 
ft«lM7withtb«aeeaiB;aBiaMiit«ftb8<liilek  (Sea 


Gmiiov.  cut  Lip.  I.e.)  The  name  li'strio,  uliich 
originally  signified  a  dancer,  was  now  applied  to 
the  aeton  m  the  drama.  The  ateltenae  were 
played  hy  freebom  Romans,  while  the  rt^lar 
dntma  was  left  to  the  histnonce  who  formed  a 
distinct  class  of  persons.  It  kdear  frmn  tbe  worda 
of  Livy,  that  the  histriones  were  not  citizens  ;  that 
they  were  not  contained  in  the  tribes,  nor  allowed 
to  be  enlisted  as  soldiers  in  the  Roman  legions  ; 
and  that  if  any  eittien  entered  the  profeaikm  of 
histrio,  he,  on  this  aeeoont,  was  exelnded  Iratn  hb 
tribe.  Niebuhr  {Hist,  of  //..  .  1  ; .  VJO,  note 
1  ioU)  thinks  differently,  but  dues  not  assign  any 
reason  for  bb  opinion.  Tbe  hfirtrienea  were  there" 
fore  always  either  freed-men,  straniTers,  or  slaves, 
and  many  passages  of  Ronun  writers  «iiu\¥  that  they 
were  generally  held  in  great  contempt.  (Cic  pm 
Artk,  o  :  Com.  Nep./^«^  A ;  Sueloo.  Tib.  3a.) 
Towards  the  clofte  of  the  rr^blie  it  was  only  such 
men  as  Cicero,  uho,  hv  their  fJreelc  education, 
raised  themselves  above  the  prejudices  of  their 
eoontrymen,  and  vahied  the  penon  no  iesi  than 

the  talenta  of  an  Ae.topus  and  Hok  jus.  (Macrob. 
6u/.  ii.  10.)  Itiit  notwithstondnig  this  low  esti- 
mation in  which  aeiors  %Mie  generally  hdd,  dis- 
tinguished individuals  among  them  attracted  im- 
mense crowds  to  the  theatres,  and  were  exorbitatuly 
paid.  (Cic.  c.  Vert.  iv.  16.)  Roscius  alone  re- 
ceived every  day  that  be  perfonned  one  thonsand 
denarii,  and  Aeeopns  left  hit  eon  a  fwrtiiue  ef 
200,000  sesterces,  which  he  had  acquired  solely 
by  his  pn>fession.  (Macrob.  I.  c.)  The  position  of 
the  bistneoeo  was  to  Mnw  rcopects  altered  dnrmg 
the  empire.  I?y  an  ancient  law  the  Roman  maijis- 
trates  were  empowered  to  coerce  the  histriones  at 
any  time  and  in  any  place,  and  the  pmotor  lind  the 
right  to  eeenrgc  them  {jus  vinfarttm  in  hintrimes ). 
This  law  was  partly  abolished  by  Ansii.ttiis,  in  as 
far  a.s  he  did  entirely  away  with  the  jus  vir'.:arum, 
and  confined  the  interference  of  the  niagistratai  to 
the  time  when,  and  ^e  pfawe  where  «f  Ansa) 
the  actors  performed.  (Tacit,  .-f  i.  77.)  But 
he  m  verthfli  'is  inlltctcd  very  severe  pnnishirents 
upon  lh(«e  actors  who,  either  fa  their  private  life 
or  in  their  conduct  on  the  stare,  cnmmittcd  any 
impropriety,  (ijuet  Aug.  46.)  After  these  rc- 
giiLitions  of  Augustus  tlM  ealy  legal  punishaenta 
that  cottld  be  inflicted  nan  acton,  inpnper 
eondnet,  ernn  to  have  been  imprisonment  and 
exile.    (Tacit.  Anruil.  iv.  U,  xiii.  The  jus 

virgnrum  is  indeed  said  to  have  been  restored  to 
the  praetor  by  a  faiw  of  Kmga^m  hinaelf  (PanU. 
Sent.  V.  tit.  2^;),  not  exprei'^ly.  hnt  by  the  infr- 
preUliuti  put  upon  tliis  law  l)y  tlie  jurists.  But 
this  interpretation  cannot  have  become  valid  till 
after  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  of  whom  it  is  clearly 
stated  that  he  refused  to  restore  the  jus  virgarum, 
hecause  it  had  been  abolished  by  his  predecessor. 
(Tacit.  AmaL  I  77.)  These  ctrcamttancea,  and 
the  lavmir  of  the  emperors,  increased  the  aironnoB 
and  the  loose  conduct  of  thr-  histriwn.'s,  and  tiie 
theatre*  were  not  seldom  the  Mreiies  of  bloody 
fights.  Hence  Tiberius  on  one  occasion  found  hira- 
self  nlpliged  to  expel  all  hifttriones  from  Italy 
(Tacit.  Atmcd.  iv.  14  ;  Dion  Com.  lix.  2)  ;  but 
they  were  recalled  and  patronised  by  his  succcMOr. 
(Dion  Case.  Ux.  p.  738.)  Some  of  the  later  am- 
pcron  were  exceedingly  fond  of  hittrienei,  and 
kept  them  for  their  private  amusement  {kiiirionei 
aulidt  Spartian.  Hadriau.  c  19  ;  JuL  CapitoL 
Vm»,  e.8).  They  peifenaed  at  the  lepaeta  af 
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tie  rrajxTors  (Sncton.  A  tit/.  71),  tinA  wero  occa- 
Btaoallj  allotwcil  ui»u  to  piay  in  ihv  thc^ues  Uefurc 
tlM  people  ( puUiaibamhir).  In  the  Digest  (3.  tit.  2. 
a.  1)  we  road  that  all  acton  were  infiuDom.  From 
the  time  of  Tacitus  the  word  litstrio  waa  naed  as 
ayT.oriyinniis  with  jMtoinhiUlfc   (JBUOixhu,  JUjt. 

Itos])ecting  the  ordinarr  pay  which  cooimon 

artf  rs  received  durinp  the  tinn-  of  the  ropuhlic  no- 
thing is  known.  The  iuelf  was  called  lucar 
(Tacit  AmuL  1 77  ;  Plut  QtiMst,  Norn.  p.  285,  c.  ; 
F«stus,  «.  er.  tuear  and  pecunia)  ;  which  word  was 
perhaps  confined  origimdlj  to  the  payment  made  to 
tiiosi^  who  took  juirt  in  the  rrligioiis  in-rviccs  cele- 
brated in  groTCb  la  the  time*  of  the  empire  it 
aeou  that  five  denarii  (Senee.  EfAi.  80%  er,  ac- 
cording to  others  (lincitin.  /<yjroTi  r.  l?fl),  seven 
drachmae,  was  the  common  pay  tur  a  hibtho  for 
one  petftmaiice.  Seireval  emperora  fottnd  it  neces- 
aaiy  le  lestrict  the  practice  of  giving  immodcmte 
aoiDS  to  actors.  (Tacit  /.  c. ;  Suet.  7V6.  34.)  The 
eiiijHTor  M.  Antoninus,  who  tv;i3  fond  of  all  his- 
trionic arts,  ordained  that  erery  actor  should  re- 
ceive five  amei,  and  that  no  one  who  gare  or  con- 
ducted thentrical  representations  should  exceed  t)ie 
sum  of  ten  uurcL  (Jul.  Capitol.  Af.  Anton,  c.  1 1  ; 
compare  Schol.  ad  JumutL  viL  243.)  BttI  it  is 
not  dear  whether  in  this  regidatitm  the  |«7Bient 
ftr  one  m  more  performances  is  to  be  nnaeritood. 
These  sums  were  either  piid  by  those  wlio  en- 
gaged the  actors  to  ^y  for  the  amusement  of  the 
pe^e,  or  tram  the  fiacns.  (Liprina,  Aears.  N.  ad 
T(tnt.  Jnniil.  i.)  Besides  their  regular  pay,  how- 
erer,  skilful  histriuiics  received  from  the  people 
gold  and  ailvar  crowns  which  were  given  or  thrown 
totheoanpen  thoitage.  (Phaedr./b&.  v. 7.  36  ; 
Plin.  ^.  iV.  »d.  8.)  [L.  S.] 

IIODOPOEI  (6Sonoiol\  puhllc  oUicera  at 
Athens,  who  bod  to  take  core  of  the  roads  (oi 
M«p  iwift^ifni^  Phot.  Lm  *.  o.)  They  are  men- 
tioned in  thp  fm^ent  of  a  comic  poet  of  the  time 
of  Pericles  (Flul.  Fratc  PoL  c  15)  ;  but  in  the 
time  of  Aeaehinca  their  dotles  were  discharged  by 
the  managers  of  the  Theoric  fund.  (Aetch.  e. 
Ctft.  p.  4 1 9,  Reiike  ;  comp.  Ditckh,  FM.  Edm.  of 
JLth.  n\  p.  '20;j,  -Jnd  .  d.) 

ilOLOSE'RICA  VESTIS.  [Ssjucum.1 
HOLOSPHY'RATON,  HOLOSPHYEB'- 

LATA.    [MAiLBirs;  MsTALtA.] 

HOMUKl  (8/4oio(),  the  Equals,  were  those 
Spartans  who  poasessed  the  full  rights  of  citizen- 
ahip,  and  ate  opposed  to  the  viro^cioMS,  or  tboae 
who  had  undergone  some  kind  of  civil  degrada- 
tion. (Xen.  de  Hep.  Laurd.  x.  4.  s.  7,  Hdlcn.  iii. 
3.  g  5  ;  Arist  PoL  it  6.  §  21.)  This  distinction 
Itetweett  the  eitiaenB  wae  no  part  of  the  ancient 
Spartm  constitution,  and  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
writer  before  Xenophon  ;  and  Aristotle  simply 
aMkes  a  later  institution  applicable  to  an  early 
time,  when  he  speaks  of  the  Partheniae  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Homoei  {Pol.  v.  6.  §  I).  In  the  in- 
stitution ascribed  to  Lycurjrii-i,  every  citizen  h;id  a 
certain  portion  of  land  ;  hut  as  in  course  of  time 
many  atiseni  loit  ibrtr  laada  thrangh  various 
causes,  they  were  nn.iMe  to  contribute  to  the  ex- 
penses of  the  syssitia,  and  therefore  ceased  to 
possess  the  full  t|glll8  of  Spartan  citizens.  Hence 
the  diiliactioa  appears  to  have  arisen  between  the 
^ueioi  and  fttro/Miofcr,  the  former  being  those  who 
were  in  the  possession  of  their  land,  and  con.<.e- 
qocQtl/  able  to  coatribole  to  tlw  syssitia,  the 


HONORS&  «ia 

I  lattiT  tTi'iM^  w?io  throut;h  having  no  land  were  un- 
able to  do  80.  (Comp.  Arist.  I'ol.  iu  0'.  §21,  iL 
7.  §4.)  Those  persons  likewise,  who  did  not 
adopt  the  Spartan  mode  of  life  or  had  dl.'ij.'nui  d 
themselves  by  any  base  act,  were  also  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  {nrofitioyn,  even  if  they  possessed 
the  requisite  landed  property  (Xeo.  d*  ittp.  Lae. 
X.  4.  f.  7  ;  Plot  Ind.  Lae.  21 ;  Tdee.  ap.  StoK 
Fhnt.  xl.  \i.  23:?)  ;  but  aa  the  severity  of  the  an- 
cient Spartan  uuuuiera  decayed,  the  possession  of 
property  became  the  chief  test  to  a  ptnce  among 
the  Homoci.  The  Humoei  were  the  ruling  chus 
in  the  state,  and  they  obtained  possession  of 
almost  all  the  privileges  and  exclusive  rights  which 
the  legislation  of  Lycumu  oonfened  upon  the 
Spartan  dtiaena.  Tiny  filled  all  the  pahlie  oflloea 
ot  the  stUo  with  the  exception  of  the  E()homlty, 
and  they  probably  met  together  to  det*;nuine  upon 
public  aifairs  under  the  name  of  licKXifrai  in  an 
assembly  of  their  own,  which  is  called  4  iJ^cpk 
iKKkyjaia^  to  distinguish  it  from  the  assembly  of 
tile  whole  body  of  Sportan  citizetis.  (Hermann, 
leiri.  <L  UriecL  StaatmUlerlk.  |47  ;  Id.  clt  Com- 
(fiUoM  olgM  Ori^  mtfum  fas  Htmoei  ap,  Laeed, 
dioebaMtury  Marburg,  1832;  BcWlmarei,  AtMq, 
Jur.  Pnhi.  Grtum  p.  ll.Q.) 

H(»XOIlA  KIA  ACTIO,  [Actio.] 
HONORA'Rll  LUDl.  [Ludi.] 
HONORA'RIUM.      [Advocatus;  Lkx 

ClNCIA.] 

HONORA'RIUM  JUS.  £Edictum.] 
HONO'RES.  Cieeio(7Vyhe.20)spcBkaafthe 

"  lionor.  s  populi,"  and  Honoe  (Strak  L  61 6) 

speaks  of  the  populus 

**  qui  ttaltna  honarea 
Saape  dal  iiid%ai»**. 

In  both  pasKiiros  the  woi^  •♦honores"  means  tlie 
high  oflices  of  the  btijtu  to  which  qualified  indi- 
viduals were  called  by  the  Totao  of  the  Roman 

citizens.  Cicero  cjills  the  quaestorship  "  honor  " 
{mx  al»o  Liv.  vi.  ) ;  and  the  words  "inagiilratus  "* 
and  **  hcinores "  are  sometimea  cacqdad  together. 
The  capacity  of  enjoying  the  honorea  waaene  of  the 
dbtingtiishing  marn  of  citaemhip.  [Civttas.] 
In  Sulla's  proscription  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  2H),  thiT.s 
was  a  chtuso  that  the  children  of  the  proscribed 
"  petcndonun  hononnn  jure  prohiheKntor.** 

Tliere  af  pf-nri  to  be  no  exaet  definition  of  honor 
earlier  than  m  the  jurists  wlioae  writing  arc  ex- 
cerpted in  the  Digest  Honor  muniapalia**  ia 
defined  to  be  admiaiatratio  reipublicae  cum  dig- 
nitatis gradn,  sive  cmn  sumptu,  sive  sine  cmgti. 
tione  contingens."  Munus  was  either  publicum 
or  privatum.  A  publicnio  munus  was  concerned 
about  adasiniatration  (in  admbtUtrtutda  refmUka)^ 
and  WTW  attended  with  cost  {rumptu  1  ;;t  i  t 
with  rank  (d^Hm).  "  Honor"  was  pn  periv  said 
•*deferri,''  "dari;"  mumis  was  said  "imponi." 
Cicero  {de  Or,  i.  45)  naes  the  phrase  **  honoribus 
et  reipuUuae  mnnerihns  perfunotiim,"  to  sijmify 
one  who  has  att-nined  all  the  honours  that  his  state 
con  give,  and  discharged  all  the  duties  which  can 
he  reqnired  from  a  eiiiaen.  A  peiwn  who  held  a 
maciitratns  might  be  said  to  discbarge  muneni, 
but  mily  aj>  incident  to  the  office  {ma>;nificentu>*tHv 
muttere  oedititatis  i^Tjiniduty  Cic.  ad  Fam.  zi.  \7\ 
for  the  office  itself  waa  the  honor.  Such  munent 
08  these  were  pabfo  gaaMa  and  other  things  of 
the  kind.  (Dif.50.  liti.  D»  MmmUm  tt  ifo' 
nor  Jm.)  (O,  \*.\ 
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ffl4  ROBA. 

HOPLITAB  ijhMrm},    [Abmai  Ksn- 

HOPLOMACHI.  [GtADUTOR«a,p.675,b.] 
HORA  (iSpa),  in  the  signification  of  hour,  that 
i&,  the  1 2th  part  of  the  natural  day,  did  not  come 
iiitn  i;LMieral  xuv  among  the  ancients  until  about  the 
middle  of  the  aecond  ceuturj  b.  c.  The  eqaiooo- 
tial  houn,  though  known  to  astnmomera,  were  not 
used  in  the  atTairs  of  common  life  till  towards  the 
end  of  tile  fborth  centuiy  of  iIm  Chhttiaa  cn. 
As  th*  tfrision  of  the  Mtanl  dmj  iaHo  twdlvo 
equal  parts,  Imth  in  nimmcr  and  winter,  rrndcn*d 
the  duration  of  the  bouis  longer  or  shorter  accord- 
ing to  the  difliwaat  MMOM  of  the  jew,  it  fa  not 
ea*y,  with  accuracy,  to  compare  or  r<'dnc«'  the  hotirs 
of  the  ancients  to  our  e(}uinuclial  hour».  The 
hours  of  an  ancient  day  would  only  coincide  with 
the  bomefeardayatthetweeqiiinoiiai.  [Doe 
■nd  HoBOiooiVM.]  Asthedtmtieiiof  the  natorsl 
day,  niDniivcr,  do[x^ndi  on  the  jwlar  altitude  of  a 
place,  our  natural  davs  would  not  coincide  with 
theaalDnldajifailtdyerOfeece.  Mde^inhfa 
Ifandhttch  der  dtronolofile,  has  given  the  fullowinp 
approximate  duration  of  the  natur.il  days  at  llutne, 
in  the  year  45  b.  c.,  which  was  the  first  after  the 
new  regulation  of  the  calendar  by  J.  Caesar  ;  the 
]ei^[th  of  the  days  is  only  marked  at  the  eight 
ptiadpal  pointe  in  the  i^pHWt  eoniM  «f  tile  m. 

Hii  lr  duralu,n  in 
equinoctial  houn. 
>  .  •  8  heut  54  almtai. 
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The  following  table  contains  a  comparison  of  the 
hean  ef  •  Reino  aetanl  day,  at  the  maiiMraad 
winter  eoietiea^  with  the  hean  efev  day. 
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The  cutom  of  dividing  the  natural  day  into 
twelre  equal  parts  or  hours  lasted,  as  we  hare  ob> 
serred,  tUI  a  Tery  hte  period.  The  first  calenda- 
rium  in  wlticb  we  find  the  dumiion  of  day  and 
night  merited  aecoidim  to  equinoctial  boura,  is  the 
eakiidwfanD nminni  fmmmBim»  ilMmtlhad" 

buck  der  (^hnm,  iu  p^lOS^ftftf 
Ant.  Horn,  viii.) 

Another  question  1 
is  whether  in  such  expressions  as  prima,  altera, 
tertia,  hora,  &c^  we  have  to  understand  the  hour 
which  is  passing,  or  that  which  has  already  elapsed. 
FramtheoonstnKtianof  aaGieotean-diele  co  which 
the  boon  are  merited  by  deveii  Knea,  to  Aat  tiM 
first  hour  had  elapsed  when  tho  .'thai|o4V  of  the 
gomnon  fell  upon  the  first  line,  it  might  aeem  as  if 
noia  prima  omant  after  the  kpee  of  the  first  heei; 
Hut  the  manner  in  which  Martial  (ir.  H),  when 
di-»cribing  the  various  purposes  to  which  the  hours 
of  the  day  were  devotod  by  the  Ronuuu,  speaks  of 
the  hours,  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  expressions 
prima, alters,  tertia  hora,&r.,  mean  the  hour  which 
is  passing,  and  not  that  which  has  alreedv  (  ln|Med. 
(Booker,  Golhu,  toL  i.  p.  184,  &c)      (L.  &J 

R0RCU8  (Spttet).  fJuaiPRAicooif.) 

HOKDKA'HirM  AKS  [  Aks  HoKHKARit  M.] 

liUKl  (2po<),were  stone  ublcu  or  pillars  placed 
on  mortgaged  bouses  and  lands  at  Athene,  npao 
which  the  debt  and  the  croditor's  name  were  in- 
scribed, and  also  the  name  of  the  orchon  epony- 
mus  in  whose  year  the  mortgage  had  been  made. 
( llarpocaL  <,«.  'Opos  and  'Airrurror:  Pollux,  iii. 
85,  ix.  9.>  The  fiJlowing  inscription  upon  an 
Spoi,  found  at  Aihnmae,  is  tak.  ti  frmi  Rockh  (Corp, 
Interip,  i.  jp.  484):—  'Evl  9f«^odrr««  tpx""^*** 

TToiai'  (if?)  XX,  that  is,  Stirx'^^w  8paxu<v»'.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  estate  had  been  bought  of  Pbano- 
stratus,  but  that  the  purchase-money,  inetaad  of 
being  paid,  was  nHDwed  to  remain  on  inortpneo. 

When  thf  estate  of  an  orj)huii  w;is  li  t  by  the- 
archon  and  his  guardian  [EpiTRor'r> ],  the  per- 
son  to  whom  it  wae  let  was  obliged  to  hypothe- 
cate a  fnffieieiit  pleee  of  gremd  or  other  veal 
[>r<i[K  riy.  uliii  li  c'llli'd  lanrifiyifAa  :  and  upon 
this  an  ttpos  was  placed,  bearing  an  inscription  to 
that  efbet,  as  in  the  following  example,  which  fa 
taken  fmm  an  Jtpoy  found  u^wn  the  plain  of  Mam- 
thon  ^Uockb,  p.  485): — -"Opot  x^P^^  '^"^  oucia% 
kwoTifiiiiia  waiSl  ift^m^  Aioytirotnt  Tlpo€a- 
(Kurim).  (Compare  Isaeos,  Fkihtt  hered,  pw  141.) 
'Opoi  were  also  placed  npon  houses  and  Unds  on 
account  of  monev  due  to  a  huB)>niid  for  the  dowry 
of  bw  wife  (Dem.  c  jbud.  pc  1039.  31),  and  also 
open  the  property  whien  a  llaeband  was  obliged  te 
cive  OS  a  security  for  the  dowry  which  he  received 
with  his  wife.    (Dcni.  e.  Onrtor.  ii.  p.  877.) 

The  practice  of  placing  these  Spot  upon  property 
was  of  great  antiquity  at  Athens :  it  existed  biefors 
the  time  of  Solon,  who  removed  all  stones  standing 
upon  estates,  when  he  rcleaoed  er  laiiefed  the 
debtors.  (Plat.  Sol.  15.) 

(B8ekh,  PM.  Sim.  e/Jlimt,  p.  129,  2iid  ed. 

Corp.  Jusi-rlp.  \.  ji.  4111  ;  Museum  Critituni,  N<». 
viii.  pu  622  ;  Herald.  OUaen.  ad  J.  A.  *t  R, 
p.  316 ;  Meier,  AU,  Pfum,  p.  500.) 
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IIonOLOOIUM. 

HOROLCKOIUM  (ttpoXAjun)  wm  iU  imdm 
•f  tlve  ntrioiu  iiutnim«nta  by  mean*  of  which  the 
mnctenU  nmaared  tb«  tiine  of  the  daj  and  night. 
Tka  MfliH*  ud  ■Mpiif  kanUfpm  of  which  rora- 
tioa  h  vade,  wm  odM  «dX«t  md  7M»f««r. 

HerodotU*  (ii.  109)  a«criWi«  tlifir  iinniti  ii  U>  the 
Babjloniatu  ;  Fharoriniu  (op.  iAo^.  Jyoert.  it  1. 
S  t  coMfMire  Saidaa,  «. «.  Tvmpm*  and  *hpalliuu^- 
8p>«t>  to  Anaxinuuider  ;  and  Pliny  (/T  .V.  ii.  7'  ) 
to  iiii  4i.«'i(^ie  Anaximt-iK-^  llvruduiuit  lucntiui.* 
the  Tc^Aot  and  yr^mw  a*  two  distinct  instruments. 
Buih,  howevtf,  dividad  tb«  d^  mut  twelve  equal 
pnrta,  and  were  a  kind  of  ntn-dial.  The  yrxi^tmr, 
which  WM  al»t>  called  ffT»ix'«<»»',  »TW  tho  iiiort- 
•iBfile  of  the  two,  and  probublj  the  more  aiicient. 
It  rawirirtiij  9t  m  aldf  or  fiOm  itediiif  perpen- 
Hir  'iir,  ill  a  plan:  cijvw.  <1  tn  the  »uii  (oitti^tipMf\ 
•u  ibat  the  ien^ib  uf  its  shadow  might  b«  eaailj 
■WHMWidi  The  shadow  of  th«  KMMD  «M 
neasnred  by  feet,  wltich  were  probably  marked  on 
the  place  where  the  ahadaw  felL  (Heaych.  s.  v. 
'Ewrdwowf  vmia  and  ttttsKdwiet :  Pollux,  L  7'2.) 
TlMgBMUi  ii  abMti  witkoBitsontkin  mcotioned 
in  MOMctMB  with  tlM  MWor  tli*1«th  ;  and 
the  tinio  T^r  the  former  waj  towards  luniK-t,  f>r 
at  the  tine  when  the  shadow  of  the  gnomon  jaem- 
■orcd  ten  ot  twclv*  fcet  ( Aristopb.  BeSmt.  €62,  with 
the  Schol.  ;  PollaXfLe.  ;  Mtii.iiidcr.  «/'.  At'itn.  vi. 
b.  243  ;  Ueaych.  *.  «.  Atiuivowr  2toix««»'>)  i  he 
MgMl  tkadow  of  the  i^nomon,  •!  MDliw  wd  aun- 
•et,  WM  geoeralir  12  feet,  but  in  mnm  cmm  24 
fieet,  to  tlat  at  the  time  of  the  1*1*900  it  was  20 
feet.     (  Kiibulidr-s,  <ifi.  At'im.  i.  p.  H. )     Th*"  liiuf 

Uk  bathing  was  when  tbegaoniou  threw  a  ihadow 
ttdufteL  (Laeira,  CVoMMb  e.  17,  Am.  a.  €Mf. 
e.  9.)  In  later  timci  the  name  ^omon  was  applied 
to  any  kind  of  Aun-dial,  citjteriaUj  its  finger,  which 
threw  the  shadow,  and  thus  poiatod  to  tlw  hamt. 
Even  the  cl>-{>sydra  i«  MMMiW  ClBed  fMMMB. 
(A then.  ii.  f<.  42.) 

The  gnomon  was  evidently  a  Tery  imperfect  in- 
•trUMBttSBd  it  was  impouibla  to  divide  the  day 
teto  twdv*  equal  space*  by  it.  This  may  be  the 
rra^.io  that  we  hnd  it  oidy  u»cd  for  such  |iurpo»('8 
as  are  mentioned  abore.  The  w6\»s  or  ijAjot/m^ 
wter,  «n  the  other  haad,  laaaM  to  have  been  a  awre 
perfett  kind  of  iim-dial  ;  hut  it  appears,  neverthe- 
liem,  nat  to  have  be«.-u  much  uud,  as  ii  ts  but  seldom 
mentioned.  (Aristoph.  ap.  Follue.  ix.  5.)  It  con- 
sisted of  a  basin  (Acxartt),  in  the  middle  of  which 
the  perpendicular  staflf  or  finger  (yrt^/Mvr)  vnui 
erected,  and  in  it  the  twelve  ports  of  the  day  wi-re 
narked  by  UneiL  (Akwhwii,  J^it<  in.  4 ;  Ladaa, 
Lmtpkt.4.y 

Ai  :f.i-r  kirnl  of  Iiornli^'tiin  was  the  tfrp-yftrn 
(kA*\^ vdjHi).  It  derived  its  name  froui  kK»w7*w 
and  &8«*p,  as  ia  its  original  and  simple  form  it  con- 
sisttd  iif  a  vessel  w  ith  sevefal  little  openinj;* 
{Tfiuwifmra)  at  the  bottom,  through  which  tlic 
water  oontainad  hi  H  mraipad,  as  it  were,  by 
stealth.  This  instrwnent  seeou  as  first  to  hare 
been  tned  only  for  the  porpose  of  measuring  the 
time  duriiii;  wtiich  pcrion.*  were  allowed  to  ^[>«':ik 
in  the  courts  of  justice  at  Athens.  The  time  of  its 
fanreatiiNier  iairodaelMa  it  not  knewa  t  fast  i>  the 
9gt  «f  Alilfeaphatiea  Cse*-  Jfiarm.  653,  fV.7).  f)." 
and  ftl7)  it  apf>eaj-4  to  have  been  in  coininun  use. 
Its  fbrai  and  construction  may  be  seen  very  clearly 
fmtn  a  pstssn^tr  of  AriMotIc  [i'nJJcm.  x\i.  W).  The 
clepsydra  was  a  hollow  giub«,  prolialily  soiue> 

wlat      at  lha  tof       whin  it  had'a  short 
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neck  {tAkil\  like  tlint  of  a  bottle,  t>iroui;li  v*>iich 
the  water  was  poured  mtu  it.  This  upcuuig  might 
be  doeed  by  a  lid  or  etooper  (vw^),  to  prereat 
the  wMir  toankg  eat  at  the  boMoto.  Thedep^- 
dra  whkh  Afirtoik  had  b  M«w  wae  probably  not 

tif  L'la»»  or  of  any  trnIl^(l.■u■^•flt  material,  but  of 
bronze  or  brai^jw  that  it  could  not  be  aeoi  in 

e»<m()ed.  A«  the  time  for  njK-akint;  in  t^e  .Athenian 
cauru  tiiuB  111*  a^ured  liv  w»t«T,  tlic  uratora 
freqarntly  uw  the  term  Huey  i:  -i-.k!  of  the  time 
allowed  to  them  {if  fft^  iHmri,  liemoeth.  de 
fbrwk  p.  274  ;  ^dr  iyxt^fnj  rh  Stttp^  e,  Ijmek.  pw 
1094).  Aeju  hiiie*  (r.  f'tf-:f>h.  p.  5«7),  when  de- 
•erihiigw  tiM  order  in  which  the  eemal  faitiaa 
wtn  Miewad  to  speak,  saya  that  ^  int  water 
was  given  to  the  nrcim-r,  the  seouiKl  to  tTie  acnined, 
and  the  third  to  the  judgee.  An  i'!>^>rcuU  oliker 
(d  dfT  Hs*^)  was  appointed  in  the  e-^urU  for  the 
purpose  of  watchini;  the  clepsydri,  and  vtoppinp  it 
when  any  docunn-nu  were  read,  whiicby  the 
speaker  was  intcmpt<Nl  ;  and  it  is  to  this  officer 
titat  JUeranethenee  («.  jjyd.  L  p.  liOS)  catbevti 
trh  M  ddXaii  vh  itmp.   The  thM,  and  eonae* 

quently  the  fjiianlity  of  water  allowed  t<>  n  i|KHker 
depended  upon  the  importance  of  the  case ;  and  we 
are  iMformed  that  in  a  Wi»awpwt>lai  tha 

water  allowed  to  eerh  party  amounted  to  eleven 
amphoroe  (Aeecbin.  /u/<  Ae./.  {;  I  Jei),  whereas 
in  trials  cotmtamg  the  right  of  inheritance  only 
tme  amphsca  waa  allowed.  (Demnsth.  e.  Macurt. 
p.  1502.)  Those  actions  in  which  the  time  was 
thus  ineaaim  I  t  1  the  ojK-akem  are  lalled  liv  Polinz 

(vui.  112)  iimtu  9^  H«ip;  others  are  termed 
Uirai  Imw  llaren,  muA  fai  theae  the  epeahm  wm 

not  tied  down  to  a  certain  upao-  of  tin         'I  he 
only  mstance  «f  this  kind  of  octiuna  of  which  we 
know,  ie  tha  y^afl^  waitwe  (Haipaent  * 
mducmois). 

The  clepsydra  used  in  the  ctjurl*  of  justice  how- 
ever was,  properly  speaking,  no  horokigtitm ;  but 
smaller  oneS|  awda  ef  l^aav  and  of  the  same  simple 
structure,  wen  Wldaabtedly  used  very  early  in 
tannin  *  (or  tlie  piirj>i>i»e<i  of  r>nliiiarv  lite,  and  for 
dividing  the  day  into  twelve  eqtui  parts.  In  thrse 
fflase>CKpeydaw  tbediviston  intn  twelve  parts  amet 
have  been  visiMe,  either  on  the  v  u'ldie  it.telf,  or 
in  the  basin  into  which  the  water  Uuwt:d.  These 
instruments,  howmf«  did  Aot  show  the  time  quito 
correctly  all  the  year  round  ;  first,  because  the 
water  ran  out  of  the  clepsydra  sometimes  quicker 
and  sometimes  slower,  according  to  the  diflPenrnt 
temperature  of  the  w»tar  (Athetu  ii.  n.  42  {  Plat, 
Qmnmt.  Mrfar.  9,  7)  {  and  secoadly,  Mcaase  the 

'  Tijfth  of  the  hour*  varied  in  tlie  difTereiit  nea.ions 
of  the  ymr.  To  remove  the  »i-ci>tid  of  these  de- 
fects the  inside  of  the  eiepsydni  was  covered  with 
n  r  Tit  of  wax  during  tiie  short  r  days,  whfn 
th>  y  >>e€ame  longer  tiie  wax  was  graJtialiy  snken 
away  agnia.  (Asd.  Tart.  c.  22.)  Plato  ia  »ai(l  to 
have  used  a  vwtrtpiwiw  ttfohiirpmt  in  the  shape  of  a 
large  clepsydra,  which  tndkated  the  bean  of  the 

night,  and  scema  to  have  been  of  a  complicated 

stroctore.  (Atheo.  iv.  p.  174.)  This  tastanee 
dwwa  that  at  aa  early  period  inprvraiBiBto  w«f» 

made  on  the  old  and  ;  If  d.-pgydra.  But  all 
thefte  inipruwiueiits  were  excelk-d  by  the  ingeni- 
oui  invention  of  Ctesibius,  a  celebrated  mathema- 
tician of  Alexandria  (about  135  a.  c).  It  is  called 
^oX^ioi'  {ZfmiKiK\>0^  and  is  desoibed  by  Vitru- 
vioa  (is.  9%  conpare  .\then.  Lt,^  Water  was 
H  a  4 
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iMitn  to  drop  upon  wind*  whidi  wtn  Aereby 
terned.  The  n>:iil.-ir  niovemMIt  ttf  tbcsc  wheels 
WWM  communicated  to  a  tmall  itatllfl^  which,  gra- 
dodlj  rising,  pointed  with  a  litde  llick  to  the 

houra  marked  on  a  pillar  which  was  attached  to 
the  rnechanism.  It  indicated  the  hours  regularly 
throughout  the  year,  bat  still  required  to  be  often 
attendad  to  and  rqgiUated.  This  complicated  clep- 
•jrdra  mcbii  ncfer  to  hava  eome  faite  gmanl  use, 
and  was  prolnbly  only  foun<1  iti  ihc  lirinsc*  nf  very 
wealthy  persona.  The  suu-dial  or  gnomon,  and  a 
dmpler  kind  of  dapajdm,  on  tbe  other  hand,  were 
much  used  (lott-n  to  a  verj*  late  period.  The  twelve 
ports  of  the  day  were  not  de»ignatcd  by  the  name 
$fa  until  the  time  uf  the  Al<>xandrian  astrono- 
ncn,  and  even  then  the  old  and  vague  diviaioiis, 
described  in  the  aitide  Dibs,  were  imieiTed  in  tbe 
afTain  of  ro:iin;  in  lif'-.  At  the  time  of  the  geo- 
grapher liipiwrchus,  however  (about  \bO  ikc),  it 
seems  to  have  been  vcrv  common  to  reckon  by  hours. 
(Conip.  Becker,  r/(»»r»X/o-,  v,.l.  ii,  p.  4  9(1,  (cc.) 
There  is  still  cxuiui);,  ihuu^h  iu  ruuia,  a  horo- 
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logical  bonding,  wbidi  k  one  of  dw  OMot  Interesl- 

iii),'  nionunjenti  at  Athens.  It  is  the  structure 
formerly  called  the  'ftucrr  nf  tha  W'tndt,  but  now 
known  as  the  //oroloffieal  Monimmit  «f  A  nt/ronicm 
Cyrriata  (see  Diet,  of  liiug.  «.  v.).  It  is  ex- 
pressly called  horologtum  by  Varro  {R.  R.  iiL  5. 
8  17).  This  buildii.g  is  fuUj  described  by  Vilru- 
tIus  (i.  6.  §  4),  and  the  ureeedtiig  woodcuts  show 
its  eleratien  and  ground  pnuit  as  ivitofad  by  8uiait« 

(Anri(f.  ff  AHirna,  vol.  i.  c.  3.) 

The  structure  is  octagonal  ;  with  its  faces  to  tbe 
points  of  the  compass.  On  the  N.E.  and  N.W. 
sides  are  distyle  Corinthian  porticoes,  giving  acoesa 
to  the  interior  ;  and  to  the  south  wall  is  affixed  a 
sort  of  turret,  forming  three  quarters  of  a  circle,  to 
conuin  tbe  cistcm  whicb  wpplied  water  to  tbe  ' 
depsydia  in  tbe  inlefiar.  On  tbe  Momiit  of  the 
building  was  a  bronze  figure  of  a  Triton,  holding  a 
wand  in  his  hand  ;  and  this  figure  turned  on  a 
pivot,  so  that  the  wand  always  pointed  abore  that 
side  of  the  building  which  faced  the  wind  theo 
blowing.  The  directions  of  the  several  faces  were 
indicated  by  figures  of  the  eight  winds  on  the  friere 
of  tbe  eotablatare.  On  tbe  plain  wall  bdow  tbe 
cntabbtare  of  each  Ihee,  lines  are  still  visible, 
which,  with  the  gnmnnns  that  stood  out  above 
them,  formed  a  series  of  sun-diala.  In  tbe  centre 
of  the  interitn-  of  the  building  was  a  depqrdia,  tbe 
remains  of  which  are  still  visible,  and  are  shown 
on  the  plan,  where  the  dark  lines  represent  tlie 
ehannels  for  the  «'ater,  which  was  supplied  fraai 
the  tuiret  on  tbe  aoatb,  and  escaped  bjr  tbe  bela 
n  tbe  centra. 

The  first  liorologium  with  which  the  RomanK  1«> 
came  acquainted  was  a  sun-dial  (tolarium,  or  horo- 
lotfium  m'ofUerimm),  and  was,  according  to  soma 
writers  brou^'ht  to  Home  by  Papirius  Cursor  twelve 
year*  before  tiie  war  with  Pyrrhus,and  placed  before 
the  temple  of  Quirinas  (Plin.  //.M  vii.  60) ;  other! 
stated  that  it  was  brought  to  Rome  at  tbe  time  of  tba 
tirst  Pnnie  war,  bjr  tbe  eonsd  M.Valerina  Mfsils, 
and  erected  on  a  column  behind  the  Rostra.  Rut 
this  solarium  being  made  for  a  different  latitude 
d  id  not  dww  tbe  time  at  Room  oorrectly.  N  inety* 
nine  years  afterwards,  the  censor  Q.  Marcius  Philip- 
pus  erected  liy  the  side  of  the  old  solarium  a  new 
one,  which  was  nmrc  carefully  regulated  according 
totlie  latitude  of  Rome.  Bat  aa  •an>diala,  liowevcr 
perfect  tbey  might  be,  were  aideoi  wbcn  dw  ^7 
was  cloudy,  P.  Scipio  Xa-'ica,  in  his  censorship, 
159  B.  c,  established  a  public  clepsydra,  which  in- 
dieatcd  the  hours  both  of  day  and  night.  Thie 
clepsydra  was  in  aftertimes  jrenTally  cilled  sola- 
rium. (Plin.  //.  \.  vii.  (,0  ;  Cen&oriu.  </(  />ie  \at. 
c.  23.)  The  word  hora  for  hour  was  introduced 
at  Rome  at  tbe  time  wjien  tbe  Romaiis  became  ae> 
qvainted  witb  tbe  Qredc  boralogia,  and  wm  in  diie 
signification  well  known  at  the  time  of  Plautui. 
{I'teudal,  V.  2.  10.)  After  the  time  of  Sdpio 
Nasica  aeveral  bovdegia,  chiefly  solaria,  aeem  to 
have  Iwn  erected  in  various  public  jilares  at  Rome. 
A  magnificent  hnrologium  was  erected  by  .Augustus 
in  the  Canipus  Mnrtius.  It  was  a  gnomon  in  the 
shape  of  an  obelisk ;  bat  PiinT  {H.  N.  nxvi.  10) 
complaina  tbat  in  tbe  eoone  of  tbne  it  bad  beeone 
incorrect.  Another  horologiura  st«Kid  in  the  Circus 
Fhuninius.  (Vitruv.  uc  9.  1.)  Soraetimee  solaria 
were  attarbed  to  tbe  front-alde  of  templea  and  baai- 
licae.  (Varro,  de  Linri.  Lot.  vi.  4  ;  Gnitor,  1n»cri)4. 
vi.  6.)  The  old  solarium  which  had  been  erected 
bduad  the  BMtm  MOM  to  him  aatled  an  that 
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spot  till  a  very  kte  period,  and  it  would  seem  that 
die  place  was  called  ad  Solariuat,  to  that  Cicero 
ViM  thi*  ezpnnion  ai  lyiMinjiBoiis  with  Boetra 
or  Forara  (fro  Qmnet.  18,  md  Htrmm.  if.  10). 
Horologia  of  various  descriptions  seem  also  to  haro 
been  cotniiionly  kept  bj  private  individuals  (Cio. 
at/  Fain.  xvi.  1  !i) ;  ud  aft  the  time  of  the  emperors, 
the  wealthy  liomans  used  to  keep  slaves  whose 
special  duty  it  was  to  anuounce  the  hours  of  the  day 
to  their  masten.  (J«v«a  z,  315  j  Hart  viii,  67 ; 
PetnMi.2fil.) 

Pram  the  mmiber  of  aolark  wliidh  Imkvo  Imr 
discovered  in  inodcni  times  in  Italy,  we  must  infer 
that  they  were  very  genendly  used  among  the 
adieieB(&  The  following  woodcut  r^pfesenls  one 
of  the  sluipiest  horologia  whicli  hrivf>  ^nn-n  dis- 
covered ;  it  i>eenis  to  baiT  great  similarity  to  that, 
the  invention  uf  which  Vitruvius  ascribes  to 
fierosna.  It  waa  disoorond  in  1741,  on  Um  hill 
of  ToaciilaiB,  anoof  tlia  rain*  of  an  andent  villa, 
and  is  dcrscrilK^d  Ijy  Gio.  Lucji  Zuzrori,  in  a  wurk 
eotitled  D"  una  antica  vUia  tcoperta  md  dotto  del 
TWaedo,  a  ^lat  Mtie»  «nhgi»  a  aafa^  VeBana» 


1746,  and  by  Q.  II.  Martini,  in  his  ALhuntlluMg 
roH  Jen  SunrnMiAnm  inr  AUm^  I^ipug*  illlf 
p.  49,  Ac. 

The  followin)?  woodcut  tliMn  tfio  lanw  aalariiai 
aa  restored  by  ZuzxoxL 


O   K 


The  braadtli  aa  wcH  as  tlw  height  (A  0,  and 

P  A)  ari'  somewhat  more  than  ci^-hl  inches;  and 
the  length  (A  B)  a  little  more  than  itixlecu  iuchc-s. 
Tlio  aarfecc  (A  0  R  B)  is  horiwntaL  SPQT 
is  the  basis  of  the  solarium,  which,  original  It, 
was  probably  erected  upon  n  pillar.  Ita  side, 
A  S  T  B,  inclines  somewhat      ^..u  ls  the  Kisis. 

Thii  inclination  was  called  lyirAi^  or  iDcUnatio 
Mlnii  and  Mdim  mcMun  (Vitmr.  IL  a)^  and 


shows  the  latitude  or  polar  altitude  of  the  place 
for  which  the  solarium  was  made.  The  angle  of 
the  ancUma  it  aboat  4^  43',  which  coincidfla 
with  tho  ktitDda  of  TWtilinn.   Tn  th«  body  of 

the  solarium  is  the  almost  spherical  excavation, 
ii  K  D  M  I  F  N,  which  fonns  a  douhle  lieniicyclium 
{kemk^ium  eaeavaium  cm  quadratOy  Vitnir.). 
Within  this  excavatinn  the  eleven  honr-lincs 
are  marked  which  pa»a  through  tlirvc  semicirrlcs, 
H  L  N,  K  E  F,  and  D  M  J.  The  middle  onr, 
KEF,  reftaaenta  tha  agjaator,  tba  two  otbm  tlia 
tropic  linea  of  winter  and  aunmar.  The  corro  fo> 
presenting  the  summer  tropic  is  somewhat  moro 
than  a  semicircle,  the  otbt;r  two  corves  somewbal 
smaller.  Tba  ten  middle  parts  or  boon  in  neb  of 
th^-  three  cun  es  are  all  equal  to  one  another ;  but 
the  two  extreme  ones,  though.equ;il  to  each  other, 
are  by  one-fourth  smaller  thau  the  rest.  In  the 
middle,  O,  of  the  corro  D  K  H  N  I  J,  thera  ia 
a  little  sqtuire  hole,  in  wbkh  the  gnomon  or  potnter 
must  hnve  been  lixed,  and  a  trace  of  it  is  still 
vittible  iu  the  lead  by  means  of  which  it  was  fixed. 
It  must  have  stood  in  a  perpendknlar  position 
u|K)n  the  surface  A  R  R  (},  and  at  a  cerUiin  dis- 
Umce  from  the  surface  it  must  have  turned  in  a 
ri^ht  angle  above  the  spheric  excavation,  so  that 
iu  end  (C)  extended  far  aa  tiia  laiddle  of  tho 
equator,  aa  H  ia  nataied  in  die  alseTO  woodent 
See  the  description  of  another  solarium  in  G.  II. 
Martini^s  Anli^uorum  Afonimetitorum  6vU<:>tje,  p. 
95,  &C. 

CIe|>%ydran  were  used  by  the  Romans  in  their 
crimps,  chiefly  lor  the  purpose  of  measuring  accu- 
rately the  four  vigiliae  into  which  the  night  was 
divided.  (Caaa.  de  MM,  OalL  18 ;  Veget.  d4 
R«  MUiL  lit  8  ;  Aen.  TacL  e.  38.) 

The  custom  of  using  clepsydrae  as  a  check  upon 
the  speakers  in  the  courts  uf  justice  at  ll^iuie  was 
introduced  by  a  hiw  of  Cn.  Pompeius,  in  his  third 
consulship.  (Tacit. /V  c/ar.  Oru/.  38.)  Before  that 
time  the  speakers  had  be«u  under  no  restrictions, 
but  sp<^e  as  long  as  they  deemed  proper.  At 
Rome^  aa  at  Atlun^  tha  tina  aUoared  to  tba 
tpcakofi  depended  upon  tiia  unportanco  of  the 
case.  Pliny  (Kpt»t.  ii.  11")  stat4-s  that  on  one  im- 
pcirtant  occii«ion  he  spoke  for  nearly  ftve  hours, 
ten  large  clepsydrae  having  been  granted  to  him 
l>y  tlie  judices,  hut  the  case  was  so  important  that 
four  others  were  added.  (Compare  l^iiJi.  Epitt.  vi. 
2 ;  Martial,  vL  35,  viiL  7.)  Pompeius,  in  his  hiw, 
is  said  to  have  liinited  the  tone  daring  which  the 
accuser  was  aUowed  to  speak  to  two  bom,  while 
the  accused  was  allowed  three  hours.  (A scon,  ia 
Miiom.  p.  37,  ed.  Urelli.)  This,  however,  as  is 
dear  fran  the  case  of  PUny  and  otbcit,  waa  not 

<.«Tved  on  all  occasions,  nnd  we  nnist  suppose 
liait  It  was  merely  the  intention  of  Pompeius  to  fix 
the  proportions  of  the  time  to  be  allowed  to  each 
party,  uat  is,  that  in  all  caaei  the  accoeer  ahoald 
only  hato  two-thiida  of  the  tune  allowed  to  the 
accused.  This  supposition  is  supjiortod  by  a  case 
mentioned  by  Pliny  {EpiH.  iv.  y),  where,  accord- 
ing to  law  («  lege)  the  accuser  had  six  hours, 
while  the  accused  had  nine.  An  especial  officer 
was  at  iioDiu  as  well  as  at  Athens  appomted  to 
stop  tho  clepsydra  during  the  time  when  docu- 
mcnta  weie  read.  (Apid.  AfUog.  i.  and  ii. ;  cora> 
lore  Eneoti,ib&far«b,  in  hia  OfmtcKL  iHOolof. 
et  Crlu  pp.  21—31 1  Bednr,  CMUmm.  toL  i.  p.  1R6, 
&C.)  [L.S.J 

HOROSCOPUa  [AiruLoou,p.l44,b.] 
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HORREA'RII.  [HoRRsiTM.] 
HORRBUM  (^iMior,  (TiTo^vAoiNlinr,  hnHtri) 

■was,  accordiiic  to  ita  Ptyniologicnl  eignification,  n 
place  in  which  ripe  fruiu,  md  especiaiiy  corn,  \vi>ro 
Kept,  and  thus  answered  to  oar  granary.  (Vtrg. 
Cfeonj.  HO;  TibulL  il  5.  84  ;  Honit.  Cam.  I  1. 
7  ;  Cic  de  Leg.  Agr.  iL  83.)  During  the  empire 
the  name  hamon  WM  given  to  any  place  destined 
for  the  safo  |H«smattoa  vf  tkiaga  of  any  kind. 
Thns  we  find  it  applied  to  a  pbee  In  which  beauti- 
ful works  of  art  wcro  kept  (IMin.  ICpiai.  viiL  18); 
to  oeUarf  (koma  smbtemmea,  koma  nmariOy  Hia. 
18.  tit  1. 1.  76);  to  dep6tafariiMn!lnnd!ae,Midw 

sorts  of  priivi^«i(irs  {horrcum  ftrnarium^  Di|Jf.  30.  tit. 

fl.  a.  3X  S«neca  {Epui,  45)  even  calls  his  library 
A  liomant.  Bat  tlie  man  ftCBeml  application  of 
the  word  horr  tim  •was  to  pl.tcps  for  keeping  fruit 
and  com  ;  and  a5  some  kinds  of  fruit  required  to  be 
kept  more  dry  than  others,  the  ancients  had  be* 
aidca  th»  hociM  iubtenaiiai,  or  eeUax^  two  oAer 
Icnida,  ono  of  wliieh  wis  Imilt  fiko  every  other 

house  upon  llio  ^fround  ;  but  otliers  (horrca  pensl- 
Ua  or  ndjlimia)  were  erected  above  the  ground,  and 
Mled  uoon  pa«ts  or  itoiM  pilbn^  that  tte  miita 
in  tncni  might  remain  djy.  (Cohm.  ziL  £0, 
L  8  s  Vitruv.  vj.  G.  4.) 

From  about  the  year  1 40  after  Christ,  Bone  pos- 
sesiN'd  two  kinds  of  public  horrcn.  The  one  rlaKA 
coiwisted  of  buildings  in  which  the  Romans  might 
deposit  their  iroods,  and  even  their  money,  secoritiea, 
and  other  valuaUct  (Cod.  4.  tit.  24.  9X  ^ 
tKey  had  no  wfe  place  in  their  own  hoMca.  Thii 
kind  of  pulilic  horrea  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Antoaimia  Pius  (Dig.  1.  tit.  1&.  *.  3), 
duMgh  LumfMidioa  {Alat.  Sev.  c.  39)  aasignB  their 
institution  t'i  Alexander  Severus.  (Compare  Dig. 
10.  liL  4.  s.  5,)  The  officers  who  Ijad  the  luitcr- 
intendence  of  these  establishments  were  call'-d  nor- 
rearii.  The  second  and  more  important  class  of 
borrea,  which  may  be  termed  public  granaries,  were 
buildinjfs  in  which  a  plentiful  supply  of  com  wai 
oonstantly  kept  at  the  expense  of  thie  state,  and  from 
whieh,  in  staaons  of  teamty,  the  eoni  wm  diatrf- 
biitid  amona;  the  |)o<>r,  or  si!  :it  a  ni  idi"ate  price. 
The  first  id^  of  building  such  a  public  granary 
■nee  with  C.  Sempronins  Gracchiu  (bm  Smpntttt 
Jrumentarui)  ;  wid  the  ruins  of  the  great  frninary 
{horrea  jiopuli  RnmoHi)  whith  he  built  were  bean 
down  to  the  sixteenth  century  between  the  Aven- 
tino  and  the  Mento  Teotaoeo.  (Appian,  dt  BtU, 
Ch.  1 91  ;  Pint  a  Omet*.  S  {  Ur.  60  { 
Veil.  Pat  ii  R  ;  Cic.  firo  .Sr^ti.  24.) 

The  plan  of  C.  Gracchus  was  followed  out  and 
cairried  ferAer  hy  Clodius,  Pompey,  and  several  of 
thr  pmprrrir?  ;  nii.,1  dn'tri^T  '.hf  f-nniro  wethu.s  fi'id 
a  gn*ai  number  ol  public  horrea  which  were  callwi 
after  the  namrs  of  their  founders, «.  47.,  horrea  Ani- 
ceti,  Vaigwiteii,  Sehmt,  Augusti,  Domitiani,  &c. 
The  manner  in  which  corn  firom  these  granaries 
was  given  to  the  people  differed  at  different  times. 
[Comp.  Fnt^xxNTAHUUi  I^i&J 

HORTUS  gorden.   1.  Orsbk.  Oar 

knowledge  of  the  horticulture  of  the  Greeks  is  %  ery 
limited.  We  must  not  look  for  iafonnation  re- 
specting their  gardens  to  the  accounts  whtch  we 
find  in  nrm  k  ^Titers  of  the  pardons  of  Alcinoils, 
filled  witiiali  manner  of  trees  and  fruit  and  flowers, 
and  adoroed  with  fountains  {Odyn.  y\\.  1 1 2 — )  30), 
or  of  thoio  of  the  HcoperidM  (Ucaiod.  Tbeog  25), 
or  of  the  pmdiaeo  of  ttw  Persian  aatnips,  which 
MHBhIod  onrpMko  Oim.Ami»  L  %  §  7»  Ocw- 


HORTUS. 

IT.  26,  27  ;  Pint  Akik  24)  ;  for  the 
gardeno  on  onlf  ianginary,  awi  Ao  nanBer  fa 

u  hich  the  paradises  are  spoken  of  by  Gret  k  writers 
shows  that  they  were  not  ^miliar  with  anything 
of  the  kind  in  their  own  oaantiy*  In  fiiiet  the 
Greeks  seem  to  have  had  tm  "feat  ta*te  for  land- 
scape beauties,  and  the  small  number  of  flowers 
with  which  thej  wnre  acquainted  afforded  hat 
liule  inducement  to  omamattal  borticaltnre^ 

The  sacred  groves  were  cultivated  with  sprcMtl 
care.  They  contained  onianientiil  and  odoriferous 
plants  and  fruit  trees,  particularly  olives  and  Tines. 
(Soph.  (M.  18 f  Xen.  dm^  T.8.  f  13.)  ^mm' 
times  thaj  ^vw*  witlMNtt fiiit  tiwfc  (PHM.LS1, 

The  only  passage  in  the  ooriierOrMli  writers, 

in  which  flower-jfardens  appear  to  be  mentioned, 
is  one  in  Aristophanes,  who  sp«iks  of  n^yow 
cMSctt  {Ave*^  1066).  At  Athens  the  flowers 
aoat  coltivatod  were  prohnblj  thoaa  naed  kt 
nndting  gnrinnda,  aoeh  as  vioMo  and  waea.  In 
the  time  of  the  rtr>leinies  the  art  of  gardening 
seems  to  hare  advanced  in  the  fiavourable  dinato 
of  Egypt  ao  6tr,  that  a  aneeeaaton  of  8o««re  wao 
obtained  all  the  year  round.  (Callitenus,  ap.  Alh. 
V.  p.  196.)  Loogua  {I'aU.  ii.  p.  3t>}  describes  a 
garden  containing  Ofvny  production  of  oaeh  acA- 
son,  **  in  spring,  ros'-s,  lilies,  hyacinths,  and  vio- 
lets ;  in  siunmer,  poppies,  wild  pears  (dxP^*'). 
and  all  fruit  ;  in  autumn,  vines  and  figs,  and  pome- 
granates and  myrtloa,**  That  the  Oreek  idea  of 
Doctioltaral  beaaty  was  not  quite  the  same  as 

eon,  niay  be  inferre  d  from  a  passage  in  Plutarch, 
where  he  s|<eaks  of  the  practice  of  setting  off  the 
beauties  of  roses  and  violets,  byplantinf  wen  aido 
by  side  with  lecka  and  onions  {D«  capimHa  ex 
inimkia  Mtilitate^  c.  lU).  Becker  considers  this 
[msitaire  a  proof  that  flowers  were  cultivated  mom 
to  be  used  for  garlanda  than  U>  beaatiiy  the  gardeo* 
(Becker,  Charilf«$^  vol.  ii.  p.  403—405.) 

'2.  H^MAV.  The  Rf)in;in9,  like  the  Greeks, 
laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  very  limited 
Horn.  Thb  diaadTaatage  they  endtmvoond  to  ovaib 
come,  1  V  nrrTin;;inj?  the  materials  they  did  possm 
in  sucli  ri  \.ny  as  to  produce  a  striking  eflfeet 
Wo  hrn<  a  I  V  fulldeaeription  of  a  Roman  gardea 
in  a  letter  of  the  younger  Pliny,  in  which  he  de- 
scribes his  Tuscan  villa.  (Plin.  EpiM.  v.  6.)  In 
front  of  the  portiau  there  was  generally  a  ryttut, 
or  flat  pieoo  of  gnaind,  divided  into  iower-beda  of 
diftnnt  ahapea  hy  harden  of  hos^  There  were 

niio  .<uch  flower-hedi  in  other  parts  of  tlie  garden. 
Sometimes  they  were  raised  so  as  to  form  t«rntces, 
and  ihoir  alopiaf  aidea  planted  with  evergreens  «r 
cTvpprr'^  The  most  strikini;  features  of  a  Honian 
Xiiriien  were  lines  of  large  trees,  among  whicli  the 
plane  appears  to  have  beoirngtoat  favourite,  planted 
in  regular  order ;  allejrs  or  walks  (ambmlatitma) 
formed  by  closely  dipt  hedges  of  box,  yew,  rypreM, 
and  other  evergreens  ;  beds  of  acanthus,  r-  '^  s  if 
fruit-trees,  especially  of  vines,  with  statues,  pjni- 
nida,leantMia,aadnaaBMikhoaBeo(4ijaete)w  The 
trunks  of  the  trees  and  the  i>tiTU  -f  tho  ^ouse  or 
any  other  buildings  which  were  visible  Irum  the 
fpirden,  were  often  covered  with  Wf,  (Plin.  l.e.t 
Cic  ad  Q.  F.  iii.  1,  2.)  In  one  reypect  the  Roman 
taste  differed  most  materially  from  that  of  the 
present  day,  namely,  in  their  fondnesa  for  the  art 
topiontk,  which  eonaisted  in  tying,  twisting,  oc 
entting  treoi  aad  Arabs  (especially  the  box)  into 
tholi|piRaafaBiaMli^iUpi^lotfe«i»dte.  Thoi» 
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pertance  sttacTicd  to  t)iis  port  of  hortimltiira  ii 
prowl  BM  only  by  the  ikicnptimi  of  PUay.  ta4 

m.  f'O,  xxi.  1 1.  «.  3!),  xxii.  22.  s.  34  ;  Martial,  iii. 
IB)^  but  alao  by  tbc  bict  tbal  tepiorura  ia  liie  imly 
■MM  used  in  good  Latin  vriten  for  the  orna> 
mental  jpirdener.  Cicero  f'lrmi.  t.  2)  mpiitioaa 
the  tupi'iriut  amuQg  the  higher  i  of  sLives. 
Att.-u'hM  to  the  garden  were  ]■'.'.>■•■,  for  cxo^^e, 
aad  Upytifvmiu.  The  oatatto  was  a 
'of  awmw,  tMdra  by  treet,  for  the  pnrpow  of 
takiiijf  enille  exercise,  such  a«  riding  in  a  litl«T. 
(Plio.  Jb^pitt,  T.  6,  ii.  17.)  The  kifpoiiromtm  (not, 
M  mm  iwrfwif  fivM  «Im  tawd  la  Plniy»  hypodn^- 


H  hai  tterer  had  in  any  other  atate.  Tt  «nM  h 
QtaoM^  aa  wall     at  Rona,  of  a  twofold  nature. 


maA  wai  a  {il.ic*'  for  nirinintr  or  hf»r»4'  t  vi-n  in 
the  form  of  a  circua,  cuuaialitig  of  leTcrai  paik* 
4m4ad  by  hedges  of  box,  omamMtid  vith  topi- 
arian  work,  and  tnrroonded  Ky  Int;g|ttnMb  {PliB» 
L  r. ;  Martial,  siL       IviL  .i.) 

Tbe  flowert  which  the  Komana  poaaeaaed,  though 
witk  tka  ipaaw  kaowB  t»  01, 


presented  ;  but  the  aabject  slin  re(|iiire«  inventitra 
taooL    Their  principal  garden -dowera  aecm  to  have 
TiolelB  awl  rosea,  and  the^  aWa  kad  tka  cro. 
<■««,  riarciisus,  lily,  ghdHln^  in^  poffj,  — 
and  otben. 

Cwwf  lalwiw  tad  fcol-twaaaa  art  — t 
Ij  aavwriter  earlier  than  the  firat  ccntnry  of  oar 
ffm.  They  M^e  frequently  referred  to  by  Martial 
(viii.  l4,  •>'!,  iv.        x\n.  \'21).    '1  h -y  were  used 

both  to  pt«a«rv«  jorrun  pUarta  aad  to  prodoca 
BBdM««l«f  Mwaa  OiImuiiHi  (A  %. 

r>.  a.  23)  B{>cak 


•2)  and  Plinv  (//.  A',  xix. 


of  fi I rcmtf- booses  for  gnp«a,  melonii  Ac:  In  erery 
garden  iMpa  «w  •  ipaiN  Ml  ifMt  f«  wgalalilM 

Flawcrs  and  {slants  were  alao  kept  iii  the  central 
apace  of  the  peristyle  [DoMirs],  on  tbe  rooA,  aMl 
Bi  the  wiadawa  of  tka  howiM.  Snwfhw,  in  « 
town,  where  the  garden  wm  ytrj  mM,  Ha  wdb 

Wer.-  painted  in  imitation  of  a  rral  i;iirdrn,  with 

trees,  fiovntaina,  biida,  die,  and  tbe  tmall  area  was 

OTBMMVvM  wllB  HVWHt  IB  IIML    Ji  DMMMU 

•BMiple  erf  such  a  pvden  iM  fnnd  at  PluiaJL 

(CkllV  Pomfmaaa,  it.  4.) 

A  n  oniazneotal  garden  was  also  called  virideurimm 
(Dig.  $X  tit.  7.  a.  H),  and  the  j7;\rdenpr  k>p>i<rruu 
or  viridnrims.  The  common  name  for  a  gardener 
ia  viltittu  or  editor  iof^Dmiii.  We  find  also  the 
•Dadal  HHMi  aiWlor.  oiiiar.  TIm  mcd  AartaiaiHM 
If  only  of  Ma  jbtiaarian.    The  laqiaiKai  bad 


founliiiiis  Ifoth  in  tin-  L'^irden  and 
lu  the  houae.    (Becket,  GaUm*^  vol.  i.  p. 
Jk6  ;  B8ttif«r,  JltaMMifipMa  Mir  CTarfeii-irwu^ 

[P.8.J 

HUSI'KS.  [HoflPiTirM.] 

HOSPITIUM  ({eWo,  ir^«F(a).  Hoqdtolitv 
ii  we  of  th«  characteriatie  fratures  of  almost  ail 
MttiaRa  prerioaa  to  their  attaining  a  certain  degree 
of  civil is;itior).  In  ciriliaed  countries  the  nece»Aity 
af  getteral  boqatalky  ii  act  m  nneh  fett ;  bat  at 
atfam  wheotbe  state  or  the  laws  of  aatioiia  afforded 
acanx-ly  any  ?r.  ijr;!-, ,  rirn-!  '.vhen  tbe  trarellcr 
hia  ^mvty  did  not  meet  with  any  placaa  destined 
for  bia  reerption  and  accooinwdadon,  th*  wdaa 
of  h  '^piuility  wTw  nb»olutfIy  nm*it!«rT.  Amonff 
tbe  nations  of  antiquity,  with  whom  tlie  rit'tit  of 
iMipiiyitjr  was  hallowed  by  religion,  it  waa  to 
•ome  degree  obaerrcd  to  the  latest  period  of  their 
•siatence,  and  aoiaiied  a  political  importance  which 


primto  m  paMie,  fat  as  far  as  it  waa  either 

r»ia1)li*h<d  Ix'twecn  individuals  or  between  two 
atot^    {^HfM^Mttwm  pnvatmm  and  i 
cam,  (•rta  aad  wpt^wim.) 

1.  OaaKK.  In  ancient  Gre*^?  the  itrant^rr, 
aa  such  ((^rat  and  itwtw),  waa  looked  upon  as  aa 
enemy  (Cic.  Qf.  I  12  ;  ll<««d.ix,  11  t  PNL 
Arittid.  lU);  bnt  whenever  he  app««red  among 
another  tribe  or  nation  without  any  aign  of  hostile 
inu-ntiona,  he  waa  eonaidered  not  only  aa  one  who 
requiied  aid,  bat  aa  n  iVppliMlt,  and  'Zeua  waa  th« 
protecting  deity  «f  HWUigili  nnd  suppliants.  ( Ztht 
iivft  and  irrrti^w.  Hnin.  Od.  xiv.  57,  \f.  Jii-l, 
iz.  270,  xiii.  213,  viL  164:  compare  Apoiion. 
Arpommt.  iL  llS4t  jUliaa.  V.  //.  iv.  1.)  This 
rt  likriotis  focling  wai  utren^jthiMifd  tiv  the  1><  Ih  f 
that  the  itraniter  niight  pu«»iUly  bt  a  ^od  in  dis- 
guise, {(hlftsi.  xrii.  484. )  On  hia  arrirai  there* 
tiote,  the  atMMer,  of  whalarer  atation  in  life  he 
■right  be,  waa  Kindly  ivetired,  and  provided  with 
evrry liiiiii'  necoMarv  to  make   luni  conif<irtable, 

and  to  aatufy  his  immediata  wants.  Tbe  boat  did 
not  tnqaire  wha  dM  ttmngar  VM.  «r  what  had  led 

him  to  bis  honi^,  until  the  duti< »  uf  lio»piu!ity 
warn  fulfilled.  lJuriug  hi^  suy,  a  was  a  »a<;red 
daqrof  hia  boat  to  pmux-t  him  auainat  any  per- 
aecution,  even  if  be  belonged  to  a  politirally  hostile 
race,  aothat  the  hoat^  houae  was  a  ptrfiii  aAvium 
to  htm  (>n  his  departure  he  waa  diamisied  witJl 
nreaanU  and  gaed  wialwsb  (O^fm.  kf.  57,  dtc, 
Ntoeh^  M«a.  >  It  aeana  ta  lava  Wen  eastomary 
for  th<^  hiist,  on  thv  d'  fwrture  of  llie  ^tnlll^'.  r, 
to  lir««k  a  (lie  <  eMrrpdyaAot  >  in  two,  one  half  of 
which  he  himaelf  rmlBld,  while  tiM  «tb«r  half 
^vr(j  j.'iven  to  the  stranffpr  ;  nnd  when  at  ;iny  fu- 
ture tuiic  they  or  their  deavviidoiita  uict^tiuy  had 
a  meana  of  recognlaiqg  mtk  other,  and  the  hospi. 
table  coanecttoa  waa  renewed.  (ScboL  ud  Kurip. 
Mtd.  61 S.)  Hospitality  thiu  not  only  existed 
l»<>lwet'n  tfie  per*iin»  who  haii  oriyinallv  formed  it, 
bat  waa  tiansfcrred  aa  aa  inbehtaoce  from  fatlwr 
ta  MO.  T«  violate  the  lawa  tt  hoapitality  waa  a 
great  criine  and  act  of  inipit  fy,  -x-.A  wai  punl«hrd 
by  men  aa  wdl  aa  goda  (SiK«u  iraxo{*»'iat,  Aelian, 
/.  e. ;  Pans.  vii.  25).  ImIHMM  of  .<>uch  hereditary 
connet  iiong  of  hospitality  are  inentiotied  down  to  a 
verj'  lali:  picriod  of  Urcek  biBtory  ;  and  many 
towns,  soeh  as  Athena,  Corinth,  Byzantisni,  I'hiisia, 
and  olliata,  wan  calekatcd  loc  the  hospitable 
ehainrtCTaf  tliaircltlMiM.  (Rend.  vi.  85  ;  Thocyd. 
ii.  13  :  Plato.  Cr^o,  p.  4.i,c.  ;  Stokicu^  Flurileg. 
tit  xliT.  40,  dec.)  Bat  when  a  aoce  ragnlar  wai 
freqaent  iatafaoane  amcnf  tlw  Onrin  oegaa  ta 
be  eilablishwl,  it  wns  impi.Mible  tc  rcccircall  these 
stnuigera  iit  private  bouM.-a.  This  natuntiiy  led  to 
the  eatabliahroent  of  inns  ( vas^aafSar,  KaroT^Mr, 
KsrdAvtf'tf ),  in  which  such  «tmnprni  as  had  no  hos- 
pitable connections  found  occoiuniodaiiuu.  Fur  those 
oocaaiona,  on  which  numerous  viaitora  flocked  to  a 
particular  pkca  fat  the  nnpoae  of  oelebcatiag  ona 
of  dw  grcat  or  nalimd  fcativala,  tlw  atata  or  tha 
Tiiple  provided  for  the  accommodation  of  the  viaitora 
either  in  tenu  or  temporary  inaa  erected  about  the 
temple.  (Aelian,  K.  H.ir,  9x  SchoL  orf 
O/.  xi.  51  and  ho :  cnrnpare  Plato,  de  Leg,  xil 
p.  952;  Lncian,  An*w.  \2;  Thucyd.  iii.  68.) 
The  kind  of  hoapitality  which  waa  exereiMd  try 
private  individaiUs  on  rach  Cwtire  ocauiont  pro- 
bably dtiond  fwy  littla  &qb  that  which  is  c- 
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tomaty  amcuia  ounelvea,  and  waa  diiefly  ahawn 
towards  frienls  or  pemni  of  diarinctwn  aad  lacrh^ 

whoic  pretence  was  an  honour  to  the  hnmc  wherein 
tiuj  sujed.  (Xcn.  (Mxm.  2.  S  ;  PIhUi,  FTot<tii. 
Ik  S15  i  Beeker,  CharikUt,  rd.  j.  p.  184.)  In  tiie 
hnn<H>9  of  the  wealthier  Greeks  a  sepAnte  port  {kos- 
j'Uium  or  kotpitaiia  and  ItvAyts)  with  a  separate 
entrance,  waa  destined  fur  the  reception  and  habi- 
tatioo  of  stnngen,  and  waa  piiwided  with  all  the 
neeenaiy  eomfbrta  fer  the  tenponuy  occupants. 
On  the  first  dajTifier  their  arrival  they  were  gene- 
xally  invited  to  the  ublti  of  their  boat ;  but  after- 
fnunia  their  provisions  ({<V<aji,  cBnairthig  of  fowU 
effjTi,  nnd  fruit,  were  eitlier  t-ont  to  them,  or  thev 
had  to  |>urchuiie  tlu  iii  tlieinselvcs.  (ViU"uv.  vL  7. 
4  ;  Apal.  Metam.  ii.  p.  19.) 

\V\\aX  has  been  said  hitherto,  only  refers  to  hoa- 
pitiini)  privatum,  that  is,  the  hospitality  existing 
between  two  individ'uils  or  families  of  different 
atatcs.  Of  iar  greater  importance,  however,  was 
the  boapitiuin  poblicnn  {wpofyvia,  sometimes 
simply  l(v'ia),  or  piiMic  hoisjiitality  which  existed 
between  t»-u  stattii,  or  b<  tn  eou  an  uidividual  or  a 
ftmilj  on  the  one  hand,  am)  a  whole  state  on  the 
othar.  Of  tbe  bUler  kind  of  public  hospitality 
many  instances  are  recorded,  such  as  that  Iwtween 
the  I'ei«i.>tr.iti  I;*  and  Sjarta,  in  whieli  the  people 
of  Athens  had  no  share.  The  bospitiiuxt  pabUciuB 
•noDg  lh«  Onoln  arose  vndottbtMiyfraai  tha  lioa- 
pitiiini  privatum,  and  it  may  have  nrifjinatcd  in  two 
ways.  When  the  Ureek  tribes  were  governed  by 
cJlieflauts  or  kings,  the  private  hospitality  existing 
between  the  ruling  iiimilies  of  two  tribes  may  have 
produced  similar  relations  between  their  subjects, 
which  after  the  abolition  of  the  kingly  power,  con- 
turned  to  esift  between  tbe  neir  republica  aa  a 
kind  of  politkalinliciitaiiceoribniiertiiiMa.  Ora 
jH-rsiMi  liolonging  to  one  *.fiito  minlil  have  either 
extensive  connections  with  the  citizens  of  another 
Blatc,  or  cnU-rtain  great  partalhy  for  the  other 
alatc  itsi'l",  iMid  thus  olF<T  to  receive  all  those  wlio 
came  fruiu  that  ^t:lte  lither  on  privHt«  or  public 
buiine^  and  act  a.s  their  patron  in  his  own 
city.  Tbia  be  at  fint  did  mera^  M  ft  private  in- 
dividual,  but  the  atate  to  which  he  ofliBred  thto  kind 
service  would  luutirally  soon  recognise  and  reward 
him  for  iu  When  two  atatcs  eatablisbed  public 
hospitality,  aod  ito  individuals  came  fimnud  to 
ticl  m  the  representatives  nf  their  state,  it  was  nc- 
ccsdiu^  that  iu  each  state  persons  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  show  hostility  to^  and  watob  over  the 
interests  o^  all  persons  who  came  from  the  state 
connected  by  hospitality.  The  persons  who  were 
appointed  to  this  othce  as  the  recognised  agents  of 
the  state  for  which  they  acted  were  called 
{cfot,  but  thooe  whotmdettobk  it  voluntarily  MiAa- 

irp(i(*j.'oi.  (Pdlliix,  iii.  ').')  ;  coni|»;ire  Tlioeyd.  ii.  1?*) 
with  Arnold's  note,  and  iij.  70  with  tioUer  s.) 

The  odke  of  proxcuus,  which  bears  great  rc- 
Bcnih!ance  to  that  of  a  modem  rnnsnl  or  niinister- 
rtsideat,  wa^  in  goujc  tiuea  hereditary  in  a  {virli- 
cular  family.  When  a  state  appointed  a  pruxe tins, 
it  either  sent  out  one  of  ito  own  citiieiia  to  reside 
in  the  other  state,  or  it  sdeeted  one  of  the  dtisens 
of  this  state,  and  CDnferred  upon  him  the  honour  of 
pnttenuL  Tbe  former  was,  in  carlv  times,  the 
custom  of  Sparta,  wbera  the  kii^  had  the  right  to 
•elect  fruni  aiuoni»  the  Spartan  citizens  those  whom 
they  wiithcd  to  send  out  as  proxrni  toother  states. 
(Hefod.  vL  57.)  But  in  sabsequent  times  this 
ciulon  seems  to  have  been  pven  nf^  for  we  find 


that  at  Athens  the  family  of  Callias  wore  the  (CO* 
xeotefSpMte(Xen.  Aiba.    4.  f  33«  vi.a.f  4; 

&c.)  ;  at  Elis,  the  Elcan  Xenias  (Paiu.  iii.  n.  ?  '.»>  ; 
and  at  Argos,  the  Argive  Alciphron.    (Thucyd.  r. 

A  Spartan  sent  out  as  proxenos  was  vmm 
times  also  entrusted  with  tbe  power  of  harmoste«, 
as  Cleorchiu  at  Byzantium.  (Xen.  UdLem.  L  1.  ^ 
35,  i.  3.  §  15.) 

The  custom  of  ooofiMriog  tbe  honour  of  proxenna 
upon  a  dtisea  of  tho  stato  with  which  pahuc  bospi- 
t;ility  existed,  seems  in  lat  r  tiiur^s  to  have  Iwcn 
univentally  adopted  \>\  the  Cireeks.  Thus  wetand 
besides  the  instances  of  SpartaapMBeni  mentioned 
above,  Nieiaa  the  Atlieninn,  as  pmxcnn*  of  Syra- 
cuse at  Athens  (Diixlor.  xiii.  27),  and  Arthmius, 
of  Zeleia,  as  the  pruxentu  of  Athens  at  Zeleia. 
(Aeschui.  e.  Oempk,  p.  647 :  COnsMiS  PJaM^  4» 
Leg.  i.  p.  642.)  Tha  eommoai  node  of  appmnttng 
a  proxenus  was,  with  the  except  inn  of  Sparta,  by 
show  of  hands.  (  Ulpian,  ad  iMmowtA.  Mid.  p.  374.) 
The  principal  duties  of  a  proxenus  were  to  leeeive 
thooo  persons,  especially  aroboasadors,  who  came 
from  the  state  which  he  represented  ;  to  prociin:  for 
them  tbe  admission  to  tbe  assembly,  and  seato  in 
the  theatre  ( PoUux,  /.«<);  to  act  as  the  patron  of 
the  strangers,  and  to  mediate  between  the  two 
states  if  any  dis])ute«  arose.  (Xen.  Ilrllcn.  vi.  § 

4.)  If  a  stnuiger  died  in  the  stat4L  the  proxenus 
of  bis  eountry  had  to  tdca  ears  of  the  property  of 

the  deceased.    (Demosth.  c.  Callip.  p.  122",  ^c.) 

Begarding  the  honours  and  priviKues  u  Inch  a 
proxenus  enjoyed  from  the  state  ^^  hieh  he  repre- 
sented, the  varioiu  Oreek  states  followed  diHrreTit 
principles :  some  honotircd  their  proxenus  with  tho 
full  civic  franchise,  and  other  distinctions  besides. 
(Bdclih,  Corp.  fnft-ript.  n.  1691—93.  and  iL  p.  79 ; 
Demosto.  d*  Cvr.  ihd  ;  Xen.  HJatm.\.  I.  §  26.) 
Rnt  the  right  of  acquiring  proi^-rty  in  the  btate  of 
which  he  thus  became  a  citisen  seems  not  to  have 
been  included  in  his  privileges;  for  we  find  that  whero 
this  right  was  pmnted,  it  was  done  hy  an  especial 
document,  (liikkh, /'kZi^.  A'coN.p.  14U.)  A  foreigner 
who  was  appointed  in  his  own  country  as  proxenus 
of  Athens,  enjoyed  fo  his  own  perMia  the  right  of 
hospitality  at  Athens  whenever  he  visited  this 
city,  and  all  the  other  privileges  that  a  foreigner 
could  possess  without  becoming  a  rral  Athenian 
dtinn.  AaMmg  these  privileges,  though  they  were 
not  necesMirily  included  in  the  proxeny,  but  were 
gnuited  by  special  decrees,  we  may  mootion,  1. 
'ZmyaidUf  wudi,  fall  cases  when  it  was  gnalsd 
by  the  more  powerful  state,  generally  became  mu- 
tual (Platner's  Prooet*,  ii.  p.  73  ;  Xen.  HeUea.  v.  2. 

\  'J);  The  right  to  acquire  prop,  rty  at  .Athens 
{iyttrnffts,  ifiwaatt,  fmraau)  ;  3.  The  exemption 
frma  paying  taxes  {iriktm  or  krSkOa  Airdrrsir, 
Demosth.  r.  /A-j'tm.  p.  475,  comjKire  p.  49<0  ;  and 
4.  luviokbiliiy  in  times  of  peace  and  war,  both  by 
sea  and  by  land.  (Bdckh,  Oofp.  Aner^  Lp.  725.) 
Some  of  tliese  yirivilpges  were  ^n^nted  to  indivi- 
duals us  well  a^  tu  whole  states;  but  we  have  no 
instance  of  a  whole  &tate  baviqgiiseeived  all  of  them, 
with  the  exception  of  those  cases  whoe  tbe  etvie 
ftanchise  or  bopolity  was  granted  to  a  whole  stote  ; 

and  in  this  case  tlie  pnictiail  ani.aequences  ondd 

not  become  niaoifost,  unless  a  citixcu  of  tbe  pri- 
vileged stoto  •ctiMlly  took  up  his  rendence  at 

Atlien!*.    (Compare  F.  W.  Ullrich,  de  /Vumno, 
Ueriin,  1822  ;  Waehsmuth,  //e//fl«,  AltertL  voL  i. 
p.  168,  &c.  ;  ilen.ianii,  FoliL  Ant.  §  116.) 
2,  BoMAN.  Theho^toiity  of  the  Ronuuu  was, 
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na  inGreecc,  cither  bMDitinm  privatum,  or  publicum, 
private  honpiuliqr  with  the  Uomnns,  however, 
•cents  to  have  been  more  nccuratcly  and  legally 
defined  than  in  Greece.  The  character  of  a  hospca, 

i.  «.  n  |x  r¥on  cuuiipcti'ii  with  a  Ronmn  hy  ties  of 
luMpitality,  wai  deemed  even  more  sacred,  and  to 
hun  gicMer  ehian  upon  the  Koiit,  thin  tint  of  a 
petvon  connected  by  blood  or  affinity.  The  relation 
of  a  lu)*pe«  to  hi«  koman  friend  was  ucxt  in  im- 
portwic*  tik  tint  of  a  clicns.  (Oellius,  r.  1 3.)  Ac- 
cording to  MaMuriiu  Sabinni  (up.  G'stftum,  a),  a 
boepes  had  even  higher  claims  than  a  cliens.  The 
obligations  which  the  cniincction  <if  hospiliility  with 
%  loreictter  impoaed  upon  a  Komon  were  to  receive 
in  his  nonse  his  hoipca  whctttrnToUiiifr  (Liv.  xlii. 
1  \  and  to  protocL,  and,  in  case  of  need,  to  rc|>re- 
■ent  hun  as  bis  patron  in  the  courts  of  justice. 
(Cic.  in  q.  CaeeU,  Divin.  c  20.)  Private  hoR>K 
tality  thus  gave  to  the  hoepcft  the  claims  upmi  bis 
host  which  the  client  had  on  his  patron,  but  with- 
out any  depree  of  the  (l)-|N>ndence  implird  in  the 
cUenlehk  Fhvate  bospitalitv  was  established  be- 
tween indmdiials  hy  nratail  preeenta,  or  by  the 
incdintioii  nf  a  third  person  (Serv.  ati  Aen.  ix. 
360),  and  hallowed  by  religion  ;  for  Jupiter  hospi- 
tolts  was  thought  to  watch  over  the  jtu  bospitii,  as 
Zeus  xenios  did  with  the  Greeks  <Cic.  e.  Verr.  iv. 
*J-J,  ad  Qmimt  /rat.  ii.  12,  pro  Deioiar.  6),  and 
the  violation  of  it  was  as  groat  a  criino  and  impii-ty 
mi  Rome  as  in  Greece.  When  hospitality  was 
tomtit  the  two  fiiends  nsed  to  divide  hetween 
themselves  a  tessera  hospitalii^  ( l*hiit.  Pi>fn.  v.  2.  U7, 
Ac),  by  which,  afterwards,  they  ihcmseh  ( » or  their 
desccnduils — lor  the  eemwetiMi  was  hereditary  as 
in  nrrrre  —  might  recognise  one  another.  From 
an  o\|>r>-8sion  in  Plautus  {drum  kotpUaLan  ac  tesx- 
roin  vieatm  /ero^  Poen.  v.  1.  2'))  it  has  l)een  con- 
cluded that  this  tessera  bote  the  image  of  Jupiter 
hM|HtRlis.  Hospitality,  when  thvsenoecetabUihed, 
could  not  be  dissolved  except  by  a  formal  decla- 
ration {TTKUtitiatiOy  Liv.  XXV.  18  ;  Cic  in  Verr. 

ii.  36),  and  in  this  case  the  tessera  hospitalis  was 
bn»kin  to  pl.-cf*  (Plaut  CWe//.  ii.  1.  27.)  Hoa- 
piuility  \v;is  at  llome  never  exercised  in  that  in- 
discriminate manner  as  in  the  htroic  n<;e  of  (ircocp, 
but  the  custom  of  observing  the  laws  of  hospitality 
was  probably  common  to  all  the  nttioni  ef  Italy. 
(Aelian.  P.  //.  iv.  1  ;  liiv.  i.  1.)  In  many  casos 
it  was  exercised  without  any  formal  agreement  be- 
tween the  paitica,  and  it  was  deemed  an  honour- 
able duty  to  rpcdve  distingn'wJicd  guests  into  the 
huu&c.    ^Ck!.  d&  Off.  iL  Iti,  yru  Hose.  Am.  6.) 

Public  hospitality  seems  likewise  to  have  ex- 
isted at  a  Tery  earir  period  among  the  nations  of 
Italy,  Olid  the  fbeoDS  ho8|Ntii  mentioned  in  Livy 
(i.  9)  GUI  scarc'  ly  be  looked  upon  in  any  otht  r 
light  than  that  of  bospitium  publicum.  But  the 
first  direct  mention  of  public  hospitality  being  esta- 
blished between  Rome  and  another  city,  is  after 
the  GauU  had  de^iarted  from  Rome,  when  it  wiiji 
dneieed  that  Caere  should  be  rewarded  for  its  good 
•erricee  fay  the  establishment  of  public  hospitality 
hetween  thetwe  dties.  (Liv.  v.  50.)  The  public 
ho^jiitality  after  the  war  with  the  Gauls  gave  to 
the  Caeritoi  the  right  of  isopolity  with  llome,  that 
is,  the  dvitttt  without  the  suffragium  and  the  ho- 
nored. (CtvitaS  ;  Coi-oNiA.]  In  the  later  timca  of 
the  reptiblic  we  no  longer  tind  public  hospitality  es- 
tablished between  llome  and  a  foreign  state  ;  but  a 
lelacion  which  amounted  to  the  sams  thing  was 
iatndneeA  in  iu  stsad,  that  is,  towna 
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to  the  rank  of  municipia  (Liv.  viii.  14),  and  thus 
obtakwd  the  civitas  withoat  llw  snflhtginci  and  the 
honores  ;  and  when  a  town  was  desirous  of  form- 
ing a  similar  rehition  with  Rome,  it  entered  into 
clirntfla  to  some  d istiii^iislie<l  Roman,  who  then 
acted  as  patron  of  the  client- ton'n.  l)ut  the  cnstom 
of  gmnting  the  honour  of  hospes  publicns  to  a  dis- 
tinguish.'d  foreigner  by  a  decree  of  the  srtwte, 
seems  t<j  have  existed  down  to  tlie  ei.d  of  the  re- 
public, (Liv.  i.  48i,  T.28,  xxxvil.  hA.)  Whether 
such  a  public  hospes  undertook  the  same  duties  to- 
wards Roman  citizens,  as  the  Greek  proxenu&,  ia 
uncertain  ;  Imt  liis  priviiogcs  were  the  same  as 
those  of  a  muuiccps,  that  is,  he  bad  the  civitas,  but 
not  the  suAanium  nor  the  honoreo.  Puhlie  Ine- 
pitality  was,  like  the  hospitimn  privatum,  hereditary 
in  the  &mily  oS  the  person  to  wh<»n  it  had  been 
granted.  (Died.  Si&  zir.  98.)  The  honmir  ef 
public  hospes  was  sometimes  also  conferred  upon  a 
distinguished  Roman  by  a  furei^  state.  (B(>ckh« 
Corj}.  /tarrip.  \.  u.  IIVM  ;  Ck.  pm  litUb.  18,  c. 
Verr.  iv.  65.  Compare  Kiebuhr,  Hiti,  Rome^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  38;  YrwlMi^amA»4uKim,BAy  p.54, 
&C. ;  Otfldiiig^  QtaoL  AriKhs.  ataatn.  p.  216, 
&c.)  [L.S.J 
IIO'STIA.  [SACunciim.] 

HOSTIS.    [UoSPITIDM  ;  PosTLiuiNitru.} 
HYACl'NTHIA  CTcuifv«ia),  a  great  national 

festival,  celebrated  cvcrj'  year  at  Amyclao  by 
the  Amjclaeans  and  Spartans.  The  ancient  writers 
who  mention  this  mtivnl  do  not  agfee  in  tiie 

name  of  the  divinity  in  whose  honour  it  was  held: 
some  axy  liiat  it  was  the  Amyclaean  or  the  Car- 
neian  Apollo,  othen  that  it  was  the  Aniyelaenn 
hero,  Uyacinthus :  a  third  and  more  probnlilo 
statement  assigns  the  festival  to  the  Aniyclacaji 
Apollo  and  Hyacinlliiis  together.  'J  iiis  Amyclaean 
Apollo,  however,  with  whom  Hjacintbns  was 
assimilated  in  hiter  times,  must  not  he  confounded 
with  Ai>ollo,  the  national  divinity  of  the  D.irians. 
(iMiilltr,  Orchnm.  p.  .'.-Jr,  Dor.  ii'  8.  §  J5.)  The 
festival  was  called  after  the  yonthfiil  hero  Ilyacm- 
thus,  who  evidently  derived  his  name  from  the 
flower  hyacinth  (the  emblem  of  death  among  the 
ancient  (i reeks),  and  whom  Apollo  accidentally 
struck  dead  with  a  quoit  Tiie  Ujradnthia  ksted 
for  three  days,  and  hegan  en  the  hngest  day  ef 
the  Spartan  month  Hecatorobeus  (the  Attic  Ileca- 
tombaoon,  liesych.  «.  r.  'ZxaTonSfis  :  Manso, 
Spartm^  iii.2. 1».'20l),  at  the  time  when  the  tender 
flowers  oppressed  by  the  heat  of  the  snn,  drooped 
their  languid  heads.  On  the  first  and  last  day  of 
the  Ilyaciuthia  sacrifices  were  oft'ered  to  the  dead, 
and  the  death  of  Uyaduthus  was  Inmentcd. 
During  these  two  days  nobody  weie  any  gn  Hands 
at  the  rep,ists,  nor  took  bread,  Int  only  cake*  and 
similar  things,  and  no  paeans  were  simg  in  praise 
of  A]N)llo  ;  and  when  the  solemn  repasts  were  over, 
every  body  went  hnme  in  tlie  greatest  quiet  and 
order.  This  serious  and  melancholy  character  was 
foreign  to  all  the  other  festivals  of  Apollo.  The 
second  day,  however,  was  wholly  ment  in  puhlie 
rejoicings  and  amusements.  Amyelie  was  Tisited 
liy  numbers  of  stnuigers  (ira»'^7v/iit  4^i<JX(r)oj  kcA 
^tyi\ri)y  and  boys  played  the  cuhara  or  lang  to 
the  accompaniment  of  tbe  flute,  and  celebrated  in 
ana[>ac«itic  metres  the  praise  of  Apollo,  while  other?, 
iu  splendid  attire,  performed  a  horse-race  in  the 
theatre.  This  horse-race  is  probably  the  dfy4v 
mentioned  by  Stnho  (ri.  p.  278).  After  this  race 
there  ftUoired  »  number  of  dumiies  of  youths 
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conducted  by  ax»/»»*^»  (Xen.  AytiL  2.  17),  in 
which  soma  of  their  naiioiial  (inxiipia 
wotifucra)  mm  taag,  Duriqg  th*  mna  of  thoie 
chonuc*  dancers  performed  Mine  of  tn«  weieBt 

and  simple  movement*  with  thi*  accompaniment  of 
the  flute  end  the  song.  The  bpartaa  and  Amy- 
daean  maideni,  afu  r  thif,  riding  in  chariots  made 
of  wicker-work  {xdimBpa),  and  ftjilcmlidlyadonied, 
performed  a  beautiful  procession.  Nunx-raus  hacri- 
ficea  were  alao  offered  on  thii  day,  and  the  citizens 
kept  open  honM  lor  their  Aieoda  and  relatioaa;iiiid 
eren  tlarei  were  alhnred  to  enjoy  thwiwelm. 
(Didymus,  <tp.  AtJirn.  iv.  p.  139.)  (3no  t'j.  f'l 
voohte  meals  on  this  occaaioa  was  cailcd  Koiris, 
■ad  u  aeeeribed  bj  Melpis  (opi  Aiken,  iv.  p.  140) 
as  consistiiijif  of  cake,  bread,  rnrat,  raw  liorLs  broth, 
6gft,  dc6&4!rt,  and  the  seeds  of  lupiix*.  Some  ancient 
writers,  when  speaking  of  the  Hyacinthia,  apply 
to  the  whole  festival  such  ^tbets  as  can  oalj  ha 
tucd  in  re^u^  to  the  eeeead  day ;  for  imtiuiee, 
when  thfy  call  it  a  merry  or  joyful  solemnity. 
MaCTobiua  {Saium,  i.  1 1)  states  that  the  Auiyciae> 
•at  wore  cbaplets  of  ivy  at  the  Hyacinthia,  which 
can  only  be  trao  if  it  be  understood  of  the  second 
day.  The  incurrvctucsia  of  these  writcra  is  how- 
ever in  some  degree  excused  by  the  bet,  that  the 
•ecnnd  day  formed  the  principal  part  of  the  festive 
Season,  as  appears  from  die  description  of  Didy- 
mus and  as  may  also  be  infenvd  from  Xenophon 
{lleUtm.  iv.  5.  S  n  ;  compare  AjfetU.  2.  17),  who 
makes  the  paeao  the  prmcipal  part  of  the  Hya- 
cinthia.  The  great  importance  attached  to  this 
festival  by  the  Amyclacaiis  and  La4:edaemoiuan8  I 
is  seen  from  the  fact,  that  the  Amyclaeaaii  ateti 
when  they  had  token  the  field  against  an  enmy, 
always  returned  home  on  the  approach  of  the 
Beason  of  the  llyncinthia,  that  they  might  not  be 
obliged  to  neglect  its  celebcation  (Xen.  Udlem.  iv. 
£.111  ;  Paiia.nLlA.|l),aBdt^thaL«iedae. 
inonisuis  on  one  occasion  concluded  a  truce  of  forty 
days  with  the  tovs-n  of  Eira,  merely  to  be  able  to 
retnra  home  ond  celebrate  the  national  festival 
(Paos.  iv.  19.  g  3) ;  and  that  in  a  trealj  with 
Sparta,  b.c.  4*21,  the  Athenians,  in  order  to  ihow 
their  )io(xl-will  towards  Spartit,  fironiiscd  every 
year  to  attend  the  celebnuioa  of  the  Uyadnthia. 
(Thucyd.  v.  23.)  [L.S.] 

IIYALrS.  [ViTnt-M.l 

11 Y BilEU!>  ORAPHE  {v€^ms ypwf^).  This 
action  was  the  pnaeipal  remedy  prescribed  by  the 
Attic  law  for  wanton  and  oontmiMlioaf  ityniy  to 
the  person,  whether  in  the  nature  of  indecent  (Ji* 
cdffxpovpylas)  or  other  assaultJ  (Sii  rtKriywy^.  If 

the  offence  were  of  the  former  kind,  it  would  al- 
he  avaitahta  whan  the  mlliarer      *  utaor 

of  either  sex  (for  the  consent  of  the  infant  was 
immaterial),  or  when  an  adult  female  \ras  forcibly 
violated:  and  this  pmtectioii  was  extended  to  all 
conditions  of  life,  whether  bond  or  free.  {Tkm.  c 
Mdd.p.529.  15.)  The  l^jal  rcpreeentativc (  ktm^wX 
however,  of  such  person  might,  if  he  pleaj»cd,  con- 
aider  the  iojuiy  as  a  private  rather  than  a  public 
r,  and  sue  fat  damafee  in  a  dTU  action. 


[RrAioN  Dike."!  With  respect  to  common  as- 
saults, a  pt'i-stYution  of  thia  kind  seems  to  Lave 
been  allowable  only  when  the  object  of  a  wanton 
attldc  was  a  free  person  (Aristot.  R/ut-  ii.  24),  as 
the  ewcnce  lay  in  its  contumely,  and  a  slave  could 
incur  no  degradation  by  receiving  a  blow,  thoiit;h 
the  mji^v,  if  slight,  might  entitle  the  master  to 
Movrar  oamages  Ac  tha  huttery  (aixla),  or,  if 
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serious,  for  the  loss  of  his  sorriccs  [Blabks  DiksJ 
in  a  private  lawsuit.   (Meier.  AtL  Proe.  p.  326L) 
Thoae  two  last  awatiaaed  actaou  Bucht  also  be  r»> 
aertad  to     a  ftea  dttaao  when  dnuUriy  ontnifred 
in  his  own  person,  if  he  were  more  de«in)us  of  o!>. 
taining  coropensation  for  the  wrong,  than  the  men 
ptmishment  of  the  wrongdoer,  as  the  p^ialtf  1^ 
curred  by  the  defendant  in  t^i  ■  ymblic  prosecntioK 
accrued  to  the  state  and  not  to  the  plaintiff  A 
fine  also  of  a  thousand  drachmae,  forfeited  by  the 
pcoaacator  npaoi  hia  laimgniahhw  his  aaitor  failing 
to  (ilrtaht  Aa  vetea  of  a  ifUk  of  the  dieuts.  may 
li.iv.  ( .  atributed  to  render  causes  of  this  kind  less 
frequent,  and  partly  account  for  the  dtcumstanca 
that  tltefo  an  no  speeches  extant  a|Nn  tfab  aniigeet. 
If,  howi»r.'r,  the  cise  for  the  prosecution  wa«  both 
strong  and  clear,  the  redress  aflbrded  by  the  public 
action  was  prompt  and  aflhiint.    Besides  tha 
timato  protadera  of  wanen  mi  ohildrea,  muf 
Athenlaa  dtiun  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  fiiD  fran* 
chisc  might  volunteer  m\  acciuation :  the  dixlar- 
ation  was  hud  before  the  thesmotbetae,  who^  ex> 
cept  it  wore  hindered  by  extraordinarv  public  Imh* 
r^<'f\  -v.  re  bound  not  to  defer  the  tri a!  1.  •fore  the 
lit-liiua  beyond  a  month.    The  severity  of  the 
sentence  oKlaiMlad  to  confiscation  or  death  %  and  if 
the  hitter  were  awarded,  the  criminal  was  executed 
on  the  same  day :  if  a  fine  were  imposed  upon  him 
he  was  allowed  but  eleven  days  for  its  jiaymcnt, 
and,  if  the  object  of  his  assault  were  a  free  pctaoo, 
he  was  hnpriraMd  till  tha  dain  of  tha  aCala  waa 
liijuidatad*  (I>oa.tok{  Aaoddn.  e.  TtmairX.  p. 
41.)  £J.l%M.J 

HYDUA'LETA.  [Moi.a.] 

U  YDRAULA  (uSfwvXqs),  an  organist  Ae- 
cording  to  an  anthor  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (iv.  75  ; 
compare  Plin.  //.  A',  vii.  the  first  org:ioist 
was  Ctesibius  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  about  a.  c. 
200.  lie  evidently  looic  tha  idea  af  his  ecgaa 
from  the  SvKiNx  or  Pandean  pipes,  a  musical 
instrument  of  the  highest  antiquity  among  the 
Greeks.  His  object  being  to  employ  a  rovr  of 
pipaa  of  great  sin,  and  capabl^f  emitting  the 
meet  pow«fiil  as  well  as  the  softest  sounds,  be  cson- 
trired  the  nu-ans  of  adapting  keys  with  levers 
(d7Kwr((r<coO,  and  with  perforated  sliders  (rw^isnv), 
to  open  and  shot  tha  mmtlha  of  tha  ptpoa  (iAMrw<> 
Kona),  a  snpply  of  wind  being  obtained,  withont 
intennis&ion,  by  bellows,  in  which  the  pressare  of 
water  perfaniad  tlw  aane  put  which  is  fulfiOod  hi 
the  modem  ofgaa  \j  a  weight  On  this  acconnt 
the  instrument  invented  by  Ctesibius  was  colied 
the  writer  organ  (  ulpauMSy  Athen.  L  C  ;  v8paMlU< 

Khv  ^pydvov,  lleio,  &MriLi  Mrmilim  wapisaa, 
VitniT.  X.  IS  1  Sehaaidar,  otf  iw/  Driabai^,  ^ 

fwnm.  Erfimlum/en  rf/r  f7nVrAm,  pp.  53 — 61  ; 
hjfdraulusy  Vl'uu  //.  N.  ix.  ti  ;  Cic  Ttuc  iii.  18). 
Its  pipes  were  partly  of  bronxe  (xaAic*il^  dfovfo, 
JuL  Imp.  in  Brunck's  AmaL  iL  403  ;  »ye«  ocao, 
Claud.  <£r  AfalL  Theod,  Qma,  316),  and  parUy  of 
reed.  The  num))or  of  its  stops,  and  consequently  of 
iu  tows  of  pipes,  varied  from  one  to  eight  ( Vitm. 
f&X  ao  thatTcrtalliao  (ito  Amima,  14)  deaerihaa 
it  with  reason  m  an  exceedingly  complicated  in- 
strument It  continued  in  use  so  lateastbo  ninth 
centoiy  of  oar  era :  in  the  year  826,  a  wator-ocgaa 
was  erected  by  a  Venetian  in  the  church  of  Aqwis- 
granum,  the  modem  Aix-b-Chapelle.  (Quii, 
MUnster-kirdie  in  Aacitm^  p.  14.) 

The  organ  was  well  ad^^ed  le  giatii^  lha  B«- 
manpeoplainthe  f^andidr—  '  ' 
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far  them  by  llie  empcrnrs  nnd  othor  opulent  por- 
MNM.  Nero  wiu  vrry  curidu-i  alxtiit  or^ns,  both 
in  regard  to  tbrir  :t  uv  i!  effect  and  their  mechn- 
nisin.  (Suctoa.  AVr.  4  1 .  54. )  A  contomiate  coin 
of  this  emperor,  in  the  British  MuBeuin  (8«?c  wo<h1- 
cutX  tbom  an  oigBU  with  a  sprig  of  laurel  on  one 


fide,  and  a  man  standing  on  the  other,  li  he  miiv 
have  been  vitrorious  in  the  exliiliiti<^iis  nf  tfi<'  lir- 


coa  «r  the  ainphitheatie. 


It  i«  prabablc  that  these 
•M  rictors,  and  that 

the  ortran  was  itnp^e^'w<^  upon  thrm  (>!1  .ic  Muiit  of 
it*  ijitrodiiction  on  such  occasions.  llavt  rtuiiip, «/« 
ffmm.  rontomxatis  :  Rm^S,  Loi.  Univ.  liti  Kum. 
«.r.  ffy^iramliam  Imttrmmenimm.)  The  general  form 
of  ilie  onnui  Is  also  clearly  exhibited  in  a  poem 
by  Publilins  Porpliyriiis  Optati.ami^,  dcsfril  i  l;  il  i 
iaatniBwaty  and  composed  of  verses  so  coneiructcd 
aa  to  kboir  liadi  ^  Wwer  port  whicb  contained 

tf)c  l  .  llows,  thf  wind-che«i*.  wh'i-h  \,\\  npnn  it,  and 
OTcr  this  the  row  of  26  ])i\>'  H,  These  arc  reprc- 
aaaiad  t^M'Ifnes,  whlili  increase  in  length  each 
by  one  I'-tter,  nntil  the  last  line  is  twice  as  long 
as  ihe  first.  (Wemsdorf,  Poetae  Lai.  Min.  vol.  ii. 
pp.394— 41.1)  [J.Y.I 
li¥l>EAU'UCA      MA'CUINA.  iUv- 

IIYDR.^TTT.rTS  [lIvDRArLA.l 

HY'DRIA  (i^fxo).  [SiTt'i.A.l 
HTDRI  a  PHO'RI  a  («p4a<?>opfa ^  w  as  on.  of  the 
i!f*r\'iees  which  aliens  (ji^rotKoi)  residing  at  Athens 
had  to  perform  to  the  .Athenians  at  the  I'anathenaea, 
and  by  which  it  wa*  pmhalily  only  intended  to  im- 
pM»ilMi  tk«B  tiM  recollection  that  they  were 
mtm mtMtai mai ckhana.  The  hydriaphoriawas 

jK  rf'.rmfd  only  by  the  wives  of  aliens  in. 
65)  J  whereas  their  dan^^htcrs  bad  on  theKune  oc- 
carfia^  perfonn  the  (TKiaSfi^opla  (the  carrying  of 
pnm«ols>  to  the  Athenian  maiden*,  and  their  hus- 
band* the  ffKci(pi}(popia  (the  rarryinrj  of  vessels, 
■ae-AiVin,  F. //.  vi.  1,  with  Pcri/iniius  ;  Hnrp»>- 
cmL  M.  g.  Iwi^f  opoik  It  ia clear  from  the  words 
of  Aelian  that  Aem  nmBfliaring  terrleet  were  not 
denia  'I  d  i-T  tl.^-  a!:  ni  l»y  the  laws  rf  S  i!  n,  l  ut 
that  they  were  introduced  at  a  later  period.  (Pe- 
lUrni'  t«it.  AH.  ^.  95.)  Tho  bydriaphoria  was 
the  carrying  of  a  vessel  with  water  (Wpta,  Ari- 
Stoph.  Kcde*.  738),  which  norv  ice  the  married  alien 
women  had  to  perfimi  to  the  married  f>art  of  the 
female  citixens  of  Athens,  when  they  walked  to  the 
temple  of  Atheaft  in  tba  grwt  pwewaion  at  the 
Pan.ithaaMb  ^CwptM  lfaiiinB%  i^watiMsasa, 
cl21.)  [L.8.] 

HYDROMBLI.  [VnnrM.] 

1 1  Y I .O  •  R I  or  1 1 Y  L  E< ) '  R 1  ( wpoi,  i A  7j«po {) ,  n  ro 

daid  by  Uosychius  («.«.)  to  have  been  officers  who 
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had  the  superintendence  of  forests  (0Xf;y  ^vXdcrcrsirt 
c<i::ii»are  Suidos,  ».  v.),  Aristotle  (PolU.  ri.  5), 
s\\io  divides  all  public  officers  into  three  classes 
(a^>Xol,  ^Ti/MAtrroi,  Mid  innfprrai\  reckons  the 
vK'jtpol  among  the  /iri/xrXTjra/,  and  says  that  by 
soma  they  were  called  kypoHiiM.  Thlej  Mcm^  to 
bav»  beoi  a  Mod  of  polieo  ftr  tha  ptotection  of 
the  forests,  similar  to  the  Oerman  /oVrfer.  Rttt 
e.xact  natnre  of  their  office^  or  the  Qreck 
%l.ites  where  it  existed,  are  naloiOink  [Lk&] 

HYPAETHRUS.  [Templum.] 
HYPASPISTAE  (6irainri«rra().  [h.xKKtn  i  s, 
p.  4H8,  b.] 

UYPE'RETES  ((nrnpirns),  Thia  word  is  de- 
rived  ftiNB  ipdcvttf  ^p^nvf^and  tberrfore  originally 
tiiu'iiifies  a  rower  ;  but  in  later  tim.  s  the  word  was, 
with  the  exceptioo  of  the  soidien  or  marines,  np 
plied  to  the  wnele  body  of  persons  who  performed 
niir  ser>ice  in  a  vessel,  (Thucyd.  vi.  31,  with 
(Jcdler's  note  ;  Demosth.  c.  Poiffd.  pp.  1'2U,  1216, 
&c. ;  Polyb.  1 09.)  In  a  still  wider  tense  imif- 
^Ti|f  ma  ajqiUed  to  any  peiaon  who  acted  aa  the 
assiataat  of  anodier,  nnd  perfiimied  manual  laboar 
f.>r  him,  whether  in  wirn  d  nr  pmfane  things  (Pol- 
lux, L  1,  16,  viii.  lu),  whence  the  word  is  aomo- 
times  used  at  tynonymoaa  whh  dam  (ClHarehaa» 
ap.  A  Am.  ti.  p.  267  ;  compare  Pollux,  vii.  H.  '2  ; 
lleaych.  a.  v.)  Hence  also  the  name  bnfp4rm  was 
srHaaHmw  ghaa  to  those  men  by  whom  the  hopli- 
tae  were  acaoatiiapicd  when  they  took  the  field, 
and  who  eaniea  the  luggatre,  the  provisions,  and 

tl>  shield  of  the  hoplites.  (  Xeii.  ryni;'.  il.  i.§31.) 

1  lie  more  common  name  for  this  servant  of  tho 
lioplitea  was  wworffapoi. 

At  Athens  the  name  6irTjp/T7ji,  or  the  nbsttMl 
imiptoict,  seems  to  have  been  applied  to  a  whola 
class  of  officers.  Aristotle  {Polit.  vL  5)  divides  all 
public  offices  into  three  classes,  dpx"''  or  magis- 
tracies, iirtixiXtiai  or  administrations,  and  inrriptvlat 
:  srrviccf.  Now  all  jmblic  ofliiors  at  Athens,  in 
OS  far  as  they  were  the  rcpresentatiTes  of  tho 
people,  or  the  e»ecotaw  of  ha  will,  wffe  appehtaJ 
by  the  people  itself  or  hy  the  senate  ;  nnd  with 
the  exception  uf  M>me  suhalteni  military  ofiicen, 
we  never  find  that  one  pntdic  officer  was  appointed 
by  another.  A  public  officer,  therefore,  woen  ha 
appointed  another  person  to  perform  the  lower  or 
more  mcehanica!  [ijirts  of  his  office,  could  not  mi84' 
him  to  the  rank  of  a  public  officer,  but  merely 
engaged  bfaa  as  a  amant  (fcmp^mi),  and  on  hie 
n.'.n  responsibility.  These  bm\pirai^  therefore, 
were  not  public  officers,  properly  speaking,  but 
only  in  as  far  as  they  took  a  part  in  the  fiinctiona 
of  SQch  officers.  The  original  and  characteristic 
difference  between  them  and  real  public  officers 
was,  that  the  former  received  salaries,  while  the 
latter  had  none^  Among  the  ihnip^cu  were  reckooed 
the  lower  etamet  of  lolbea  [Oramitatbits],  he- 
ralds, messengers,  the  ministers  of  the  Elev. n,  and 
others.  This  class  of  persons,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, did  not  enjoy  any  high  degree  of  estimation 
at  Athens  (Pollux,  vi.  31  ),  and  from  Aristotle 
(J'oltt.  iv.  12)  it  is  clear  that  they  were  not  always 
Athenian  citizens,  but  sometimes  slaves.  [  S.] 
HYPEROON  (^•mO*  [Doiti;8,D.426,a.] 
HYP0B0LB8  GRAPHE  (MoK^t  ypa^). 
or  this  action  we  learn  from  the  Lex  Rhet  that 
it  was  one  of  the  many  institutions  calculated  to 
preserva  the  pwHy  of  Attic  descent,  and  preferred 

.i  aiiist  persons  suspected  of  having  been  snpjosi- 
uiious  childrcu.    If  this  fact  was  establish'. d  ai  this 
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triiU,  the  pretamled  cittien  wM  nduMd  to  d«r«ry, 

and  his  prop*  rtv  oitfiscati  il.  [ J.  S.  M.] 

HYPOCAUSTUM.  (  Hai  NK.vK,  p.  192,  h.^ 
HYPOCOSME  TAK ( i:oro»fo(T^Tjra/), frequently 
occur  in  Atheniun  iiiscrijitions  of  the  time  of  the 
Roman  empire,  as  asAkuiiitJ  of  the  Koa/iirrlis,  who 
at' that  period  was  the  chief  officer  who  regulated 
the  excffCMCS  of  the  Grmnasium.  (Krouie,  Oj/m- 
ma$l»  mtd  ApomUik,  vol.  i.  p.  212,  &c) 

IIYPO'CRTTES  (IrTTOKpir-ln).  [lIisTRlo.] 
HYPOUE  MA  (^tro5V;^ia).  [CaLcku*,] 
H  Y POO E'UM.    t  F  V n  us,  p.  561, •»] 
II Y  vnc,  R  A  M  MAX£U8  (fefpyp^Tffe). 
[Orammateis] 

HYIM)  (iUAPIIIS.     [PlCTURA,  No.  VI.] 

HYPOMEI  ONES  (^oMfbrw).  IHomom]. 
HYPOMO'SIA  {{nrotuxrta).     [DumiAM  ; 
DtKK.] 

IIYPO'NOMUS.  [EscuiiiAaiuM.] 
HYPUUCIIE  MA  (inrS^jciipm\  was  a  lively 
kind  of  mimic  dance  wliidi  nccompanied  the  songs 
used  in  the  wun>lii|)  of  ApuUo,  especially  among  the 
Dorians.  It  wbs  p<-rli>nned  by  men  and  women. 
(Atbea.  xir.  631.)  A  clMtnu  of  tiiigen  at  tbe 
f«tdTab  of  ApoHo  utoiily  danced  araond  tho  altar, 
while  several  other  ]M'rsoin  wt-re  appointed  to  ac- 
coroiMoy  tbe  action  of  tiie  sonj^  with  an  appropriate 
minue  peribnaaaea  {inropx*i9tm).  Too  bjpor- 
chfrina  wns  thus  n  lyric  dancf,  nnd  often  passed 
iiitu  the  playful  and  cumic,  vvhcucu  Aliuiiocus 
(xiv.  p.  630,  &c.)  camparet  it  with  the  oordox  of 
OMDcdy.  It  bad,  aocMding  to  the  nmpoution  of 
Muller,  like  all  iht  mask  and  poetry  of  the  Dorians, 
orijfinated  in  Crrto,  hut  wan  at  an  early  jioriDd  in- 
troduced in  the  t^Uuid  of  Deloa,  where  it  seems  to 
have  continued  to  be  performed  down  to  die  time 
of  I.'i.-ian.  f  Athiui.  i.  p.  l.i;  TiUcian,  </'■  S-jffnf,, 
16  ;  compare  Miillcr,  Uvr.  ii.  8.  §  l4.)  A  similar 
kind  of  dance  was  the  y^parot^  which  Theseus  on 
his  return  from  Cceto  tnui  said  to  havo  perfonnod 
in  Delos,  and  which  was  etntMnarr  Hi  tnia  island 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Plutarch.  (  T^te,i.  21.)  The 
leader  of  this  dance  was  called  ytpayovXjcSs. 
(Heaych.  «.  r.)  It  was  performed  with  blows,  and 
v  lth  .  l  i  t  'iimings  and  windings  (if  ^v^^^ 
iTfpKAi^tiv  Kai  artKl^tt%  ^X^'^Oi  was  faid  tn 
be  an  imitation  of  the  windings  of  the  Cretan 
labyrinth.  When  the  chonts  was  at  rest,  it  formed 
a  semicircle,  with  leaden  at  the  two  wings.  (Pol- 
lux, iv.  101.) 

Tbe  poems  or  songs  which  were  accompanied  by 
the  hypocdiom  weie  likewise  called  hyporehemata. 
The  fir-t  poet  to  whom  such  poems  are  aseril>ed 
was  l  imictAs:  their  character  must  have  been  in 
accordance  with  the  pbyfiiliieiis  of  the  daoevwUeh 
bove  the  saaw  aanN^  and  by  which  they  wan  ae- 
companied.  The  fragments  of  Ae  hyporcbenwta 
of  Pindar  confirm  this  supi^sition,  for  their  rhythms 
are  peculiarly  light,  and  have  a  very  imitative 
and  graph  ie  character.  (Bikkh,  d«  Afar.  Pind, 
p.  COI.  A;e.,  and  p.  270.)  These  chanu  tcristics 
luiiit  liavf  evicted  in  a  much  higher  degree  in  the 
hyporclieinaiic  songs  of  Thaletoa.  (Miiller,  //iW. 
o^  <ff»ek  LiL  L  n.  23,  Ac  {  oomnue  with  n.  160, 

HYPOSrENIUM.  rTH«ATao«J 
HYPOTHECA.  IPioni/r.] 
HYPOTHECA'RIA  ACTIO.  [PlOMIMk] 
HYIOTRACUEXIUli.     [CoLVMitA,  p. 


I.  J. 

JACULATO'RES.  [ExKacmn^f.  ftOS^a.] 

JA'CULUM.  [Hasta.] 
JAMTOll.  [Janta.] 
JA'NUA(;»^>,adoor.   Ilesidn  bcnv  appU- 
caUe  to  tbe  doors  of  apsitinenlt  in  tiw  intalor  of 

a  house,  which  were  properly  called  oftia  (Isid. 
Oriff.  XT.  7  ;  Viiv.  Aen.  vi.  4^.  81),  thi«t«rm  more 
especially  denoted  the  first  entrance  into  tbe  house, 
I.  «.  the  front  or  street  door,  which  was  also  called 
aniieum  (FcstU8,«.  t-.),  aud  iu  Greek  dupaauAttai, 
atiAcfo,  ovXior,  avAia  {Od.  xxiii.  19  ;  Pmd.  Aeai. 
i.  19  ;  Menand.  p.  87,  ed.  Mem. ;  HaipooatioB, 
t.  r. ;  Tbeqihn  Obir.  18 ;  Tbeoerit.  nr.  43 ; 
Chariti.  2  ;  Herodinn,  ii.  1).  The  houses  of  the 
Romans  commonly  had  a  back-door,  caiitrd  potti' 
nun,  postioa^  or  poaticula  (Festns,  s.  v. ;  Hor.  Epitt, 
x.  5.  31  ;  Plant.  Most.  iii.  3.  27  ;  Suetnn.  Cljud. 
IH),  aud  iu  Greek  itapiQv^a  dim,  wafia6upioi>. 
Cicero  ( pott.  Red,  6)  also  calls  it  ptettdoOtyron^ 

the  fidse  dmir,"^  in  CMitiadistinGtiaa  to  jwaa,  tho 
fiont  door ;  and,  bocanse  it  efken  led  into  the 
garden  of  the  house  (Plant.  StUh  i:i  1.40—44), 
it  was  called  tbe  garden-door  (rqirak,  Ilcraip.  <^ 
At/ii  n.  XV.  Sy, 

'I'hf  diior-wny,  when  eorpr>letf>,  ef>n?T=;?ni1  of  foor 
iudispeusable  parts,  the  tiireshold,  or  sdl ;  the 
lintel  ;  and  the  two  jambs. 

The  thnsbold  ((msk,  oiios)  was  tho  ob- 
ject of  snpentitioai  reverenea,  and  it  was  tboagbt 
unfortunate  to  tread  on  it  with  the  Jcfi  foot.  On 
this  account  the  steps  leading  into  a  temple  were 
of  an  uneven  number,  because  the  wenh^ipsi^ 
after  placiiiji  his  ri^'ht  foot  on  the  bottom  Step, 
would  theu  \)\a>x  the  same  foot  on  tbe  thresbold 
also.  ( Vitruv.  iii.  4  )  Of  this  an  annpia  is  |N- 
aented  in  the  woodcot,  p.  97. 

The  tintel  OvmuateM,  Oitdb  Jlr  Rmd.  14 ; 
superrilium,  Vitruv.  iv.  6)  was  also  called  Umem 
(Juv.  vi.  227),  and  more  specifically  Umem  tupernm, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  sill,  which  «-ns  called 
fitiiru  iiiflmm.  (Plant  Afrrr.  1.1.)  B<Mntr  de- 
signed to  support  a  .supe:  11  1 1  1 11  bent  weiglit,  it  was 
generally  a  single  piece,  .  iilw  r  of  wood  w  stone. 
Hence  those  lintels,  which  still  nnain  in  ancient 
buildings,  astonish  tis  by  their  great  length.  In 
large  and  splendid  edifice.<i  the  jambs  or  door-posts 
(pottet^  VToBiioi)  were  made  to  converge  towards 
the  top,  aceording  to  certain  rules,  which  are  given 
by  Vitnivinn  (/.  e.>.  In  describing:  the  constnic- 
tion  of  templed  he  calls  them  atilrfoonirnht^  the 
propriety  of  which  term  may  be  understood  from 
the  grotmd-iitaa  of  tbe  door  at  p.  241,  whore  the 
hinges  are  seen  to  bo  behind  the  jMnbs.  This 
plan  may  al»o  serve  to  show  what  Theocritus 
riteiuis  by  the  hoUow  door-posts  (<rraBftiL  jcoiXa 
dv/MMf,  Idyll,  xxiv.  15).  In  the  Augtutan  age 
it  was  fii.shionable  to  inlay  the  jvosts  with  t'lrtoi^'e- 
shell.  (\  irg.  Liu/ry.  iL  4(i3.)  Although  the  jamb 
wns  sometimes  nearly  twice  the  Itti^  of  tbe 
lintel,  it  was  made  of  a  singhi  stone  arsn  is  tho 
largest  edifieea.  A  Terr  stracing  offset  was  pro* 
dneed  by  the  height  of  thew  dtMtr-ways,  as  well  ai 
by  their  costly  dccomtims,  beautiful  materials,  and 
tasteful  proportions. 

The  door  in  the  front  of  a  temple,  as  it  renchc*! 
nearly  to  tbe  ceiling,  allowed  tlui  worshinpers  to 
▼iaw  fiam  willwat  the  «nti»  aMw  «f  thadiTiai^'t 
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and  tn  obserre  the  rites  perfanned  fwfbm  it  Also 

the  whiilt-  Mitht  of  the  huiltlini»  vriis  cnnimonly  mi- 
mitted  ihroujjh  the  same  ajHTture.  These  circuin- 
•iMieei  are  illustrated  in  the  accorapanyin);  wood- 
cat^  abovtqg  the  fiCQnt  of  »  fmall  teoq^  of  Jupiter, 


tak'.n  from  a  has-relief.  (.l/>n.  ^^(^/t.  vol.  iii.  Tafj. 
39.}  The  term  antepagmaUtun^  which  bat  been 
abntdy  explained,  and  irhlcb  waa  applied  to  the  lin- 
tel aa  well  as  the  jamhs  {mitrjxujmentuin  nujyriu*, 
Vitmv.  iv.  6.  1),  implies,  tliat  the  doora  opened  in- 
wards. This  is  clearly  aeen  in  the  same  woodcut, 
and  is  f  )und  to  be  the  construction  of  all  ancient 
buildings  at  Pompeii  and  other  places.  In  some 
of  these  buildintf*,  as  for  example,  in  that  called 
**  the  house  of  the  tragic  poet,"  even  the  marble 
threehold  rien  about  an  inch  higher  than  the  bot* 
torn  fif  thediHir  (fJi'irs  I'mu/ifi/iri'i,  '2nd  Ser.  vol.  i. 
p.  144  j,  so  that  the  door  was  in  every  port  behind 
the  dioaiv«BM^  After  the  time  of  Hippiaa  the 
street  doors  were  not  permitt'  d  tn  open  outwardly 
at  Athens  (Ikx'ker,  CAunX/o,  vol.  i.  pp.  l!;;(,  '2W))- 
and  hence  Mamm  meant  to  open  the  door  on 
eemag  in,  and  hrttnrdaeurBat  or  4^?u(icaardtu  to 
fhnt  ft  on  i^oiiij;  out.  In  a  single  instance  only 
MtT'-  tlif  <!'"iri*  alioui-d  to  open  outwardly  at  Rome; 
an  exception  was  made  as  n  special  oriTilegc  in 
honear  of  M.  Valeiiiis  PaUiooIa.  (Scnneidcr,  in 
Vitrur.  iv.  fi.  §  fi.) 

The  lintel  of  the  "lilon-.^  d'mr-cu.*o  was  in  all 
klf^e  and  splendid  buiMin^^s,  such  as  the  great 
temples,  surmounted  either  by  an  arciiitnive  and 
cornice,  or  hy  a  cornice  only.  As  tliis  is  not 
shouii  in  the  iKis-relief  above  introduced,  an  actual 
door-waj,  ris.,  that  of  the  temple  of  Herculee  at 
Cora,  !•  here  added.  Above  the  lintel  ia  an  archi- 
trave with  a  Latin  irf^criiiti'in  np-in  it,  and  aliove 
this  a  projecting  cornice  supported  on  each  side  by 
a  console,  which  reaches  to  a  lerel  with  the  bottom 
of  the  lintel.  The  top  of  the  rorrJre  {rrtratKt  suinma, 
Vitruv.  iv.  6.  §  I)  coincided  in  heitfht  with  the  tops 
of  the  capitals  ot  the  columns  of  the  pmnaos,  so 
that  the  door-wav,  with  its  coperstructure,  wae 
anctly  equal  in  lieight  to  the  eolamna  and  the 
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Antar.  This  superstniction  was  the  hyjuTfhf/mm 
of  V'liniviiis  (/.  c),  and  of  the  (jn;ek  architects 
whom  he  followed.  The  next  woodcut  ihowsnne  of 
the  twooonaulea  which  support  the  cornice  of  a  beau- 
tKbl  Ionic  deor>way  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  Polios 
at  Athens.  In  the  inscription  relating  to  the  build- 
ing of  that  temple,  which  is  now  in  the  KIgin  col- 
leetion  of  tlie  British  Mnaeim,  the  object  here 
df'lineatea   is  called  o5y  vnfpOvfXf.  Othi-r 

tireek  riaines  for  it,  used  by  Vitruvius  (ir.  6.  §  4), 
are  jMirii(i:i  and  uncon,  literally  a  '^sidO'ear**  and 
*'  an  elbow."  The  use  of  consoles,  or  tnis^^s,  in 
this  situation  was  characteristic  of  the  Ionic  style 
of  architecture,  being  m  vcr  admitted  in  the  Doric. 
It  ia  to  be  obsenr^  that  Homer  {OJ.  vii.  00), 
Hesiod  (Anrf.  371),  and  Herodotna  (i.  17.0).  use 
the  term  inripOupof^  or  its  diminutive  InrfpOvpiou^ 
to  include  the  lintel.  Upon  some  part  of  the  hyper- 
thynim  there  was  often  an  inscription,  recording 
the  date  and  occasion  of  the  erection,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  temple  of  Ilercides  above  rrprc^ented, 
or  else  merely  expres«iiit;  a  moral  sentinu'ut,  liko 
t)ie  celebrated  Know  thyself*^  upon  the  temple  at 
Delphi. 

The  door  ittdf  was  called /-r/s-  or  v  ilra,  and  in 
Greek  vari$t  cAurfoi,  or  dvptrpor.  These  words 
are  eommonly  fimnd  in  the  pinnl,  becaoae  the  door> 

w  ay  of  every  build  injj  of  the  least  importance  con- 
tninerl  two  doors  folding  together,  as  in  all  the 
inst-mces  already  referred  to.  When  fons  ia  need 
in  the  singular,  we  may  obsen-e  that  it  denotes  one 
of  the  fr)lding-door8  only,  ns  in  the  phnue  forU 
crfpiiit,  which  occurs  rejieatedly  in  Plautus,  and 
describes  the  creaking  of  a  single  valve,  opened 
alone  and  tunnng  on  its  pivots.  Even  the  internal 

door.s  of  houses  were  bivalve  (f  ii  H's  /'oiiif^ri'tnti, 
2nd  Ser.  vol.  i.  p.  I6f»);  hence  we  read  of  "the 
folding-doors  of  a  bed-chamber"  ( /ores  cuhlvuli^ 
Suet.  A'l.j.  \V1 ;  Q.  Curt  v.  6  ;  cewi'Sfi  cSdpapt/rai, 
Horn.  tkl.  xxiii.  42  ;  wbkai  ZiirKal,  Soph.  Ckd. 
T^.  1261).  But  in  every  case  each  of  the  two 
vaires  wm  wide  enough  to  allow  penoDS  to  poaa 
throogh  withont  opening  the  other  vah»  diOh 
a  a 
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times  double,  so  M  to 


Even  rnch 

fold  likf  our  w  iudow-tbutten  (duiAutt  compiica- 
bi/empu;  Isid.  Ori^.  zv.  7).  The  mode  of  attach- 
ing doon  to  th«  dooiwwi^  ii  eiptoined  under  the 
araete  Caiukx 

The  romainii'.i:  *.{"iiin<  ns  of  ancient  doors  are 
all  of  marble  or  of  bruoxe  ;  those  made  of  wood, 
vMeliwaafejriarditWMlciMniWNi  naterial,  hare 
perishrfl.  The  door  of  a  tomb  at  Pompeii  ^Maioi*, 
liuiHti  de  FornpUt  vol.  i.  pL  xix.  fig.  4)  U  made 
of  a  MQgla  pieea  of  marble,  indading  the  pivots, 
which  were  encased  in  bronze,  and  tarned  in 
sockets  of  the  same  metal.  It  is  3  feet  high,  2  fcet 
y  inches  wide,  4j  inches  thick.    It  is  cut  in  front 
to  letembla  paneli,  and  thiu  to  approach  nearer 
to  the  appeaiaaoe  of  a  eDBunon  womcb  door,  and 
it  was  fastened  by  ft  lock,  traces  of  which  remain. 
The  beautifully  wrought  tombs  of  Asia  Minor 
and  other  caMem  eovntrieo  hare  stone  doors, 
made  either  to  turn  on  pivots  or  to  slide  sideways 
iu  grooves.    Doors  of  bronze  are  often  mentioned 
Igr  ancient  wriUTs.    (Herod.  L  179  ;  Plin.  //.  \. 
xxxiv.  7.)    The  doors  of  a  luppoeed  tample  of 
Bemnsi,  still  existing  at  Rome,  and  now  occupied 
aa  a  Christian  church,  arc  of  this  material.  Mr. 
DonaldMO  (jOoU^ctiom  of  Door  w«qf$  from  Ammmt 
BmSUmim,  Leoden,  18SS,pl91)  m»  lepweentod 
them  filling  up  the  lower  j^nrt  of  the  door-way  of 
the  temple  ut  Cora,  as  shuwn  in  the  last  woodcut, 
irhkli  is  taken  from  him.    I'he  four  pmela  are 
larrotmded  by  rows  of  small  circles,  markiag  the 
•pots  on  which  were  fixed  rosettes  or  bosses,  simi- 
lar to  those  which  are  described  and  figured  in  the 
■tide  BoiAA,  aad  which  aerred  both  to  ■trei^gthen 
and  to  adorn  the  doon.  The  leavee  of  tlw  doon 
were  gotnetimcs  dvorlaid  with  gold,  whicli  was  an 
Kastcm  practice,  as  wo  see  from  the  doors  in  the 
temple  of  Solomon  at  Jetoialen  (1  Kmff*,  vi  82 — 
35)  ;  at  other  times  they  were  enriched  with  the 
nuMt  exquisite  carving.  (Ovid.  A/ci.  viiL  70.5  ;  Virg. 
C/eory.iu,26fAen.  vL8t>"  83.)  Those  in  the  temple 
ofMioerra,  at  Sjneose,  are  mid  by  Cioero  (  Verr. 
\*.  59)  to  have  exceeded  all  othen  in  the  cnriotu 
and  beautiful  workmanship  executed  ujion  thrni  in 
gold  and  ivoiy.    It  is  incredible,**  says  he,  **  how 
many  Oraeks  have  left  writfaige  deeenptiva  of  the 
elegance  of  these  valves."    One  of  \hv  ornaments 
was    a  most  beautiful  Gorgon's  bead  with  tresses 
of  snakes,"  proliablj  oeoipying  the  eoBtn  of  a 
panel.     In  addition  to  the  sculptures  upon  the 
vaheg  tlicui»elvcs,  the  finest  statues  were  some- 
times placed  beside  them,  probably  at  the  base  of 
the  aatopMineato,  ae  in  the  mi^iiificent  tonple  of 
Jono  in  Bamoe.    (Cie.  Ferr.  i  23.)    In  the 
fani  icd  jul;u  e  of  Alcinous  (0</.  vii.  83 — 94)  the 
door-case,  w  hich  was  of  silver  with  a  threshold  of 
bronze,  included  fold  inf{ -doon  of  gold  ;  whitetdogs, 
wronjjht  in  gold  and  silver,  guarded  the  approach, 
prubuhly  disposed  like  the  avenue  of  !«])lunxe8  bc- 
nte  aa  EflTptiaa  temple.    As  luxury-  advanced 
•mooff  the  Bmnani  meul  took  the  nlaoe  of  wood, 
eren  m  the  doors  of  the  interior  of  a  Boosa  Hence 
the  Quaestor  Sp.  Carvilius  reproved  Camillus  for 
having  hie  chainber  dooie  covered  with  bronze 
(asrato  osIm,  Plia  L  e.). 

A  lattice-work  is  to  be  observed  above  the 
bronze  doors  in  the  la£t  woudcut,  Mr.  Donaldson 
having  introduced  it  on  the  authority  more  espe- 
cially of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  where  the  upper 
part  of  the  door-way  is  filled  with  a  window  such 
•a  tkai  hennfNMntod.  Vitovfin  (it.  6. 1  l)caUi 
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it  the  ij/paftrttm^  and  his  language  lailiea  tkal  ii 

was  commonly  used  in  temples. 

The  folding-doon  exhibited  in  the  last  woodcut, 
instead  of  a  rebate  aaeh  ae  we  employ,  hare  an  i»> 
right  hroBM  pBular  ftandfaifr  in  the  middle  «r  Oie 

door-way,  so  as  to  cover  the  joining  of  the  va!-.  •  t. 
The  fiutenings  of  the  door  {domttm,  Ovid.  .^asor. 
L  6. 17  ;  ei^Ms)  commonly  eoneisted  is  a  belt 
(pessultu  ;  txifSaKot,  icoTox««'t,  xXtlBpor^  AIL 
KK^dpov^  Soph.  (aJ.  7>r.  1262,  1287,  l-2y4) 
placed  at  the  bate  (rf  each  fina^  ao  as  to  admit  of 
being  poshed  into  a  socket  made  in  the  afll  to  re- 
ceive It  («'w«M^^  Soph.  0«d.  Tfr.  1261).  The 
Pompeiaa  door- ways  show  two  holes  cormpofui- 
ing  to  the  holts  of  the  two  fores  (Cell,  Pomfmimma^ 
2m  Scr.  ToL  L  p.  167)  ;  and  they  agrae  witk 
nunuTous  paM,-iges  which  mention  in  the  p'.ura! 
number  "  the  bolta,"  or,  **  both  the  bolu  "  of  a  dooc 
(Plant  AuImL  I  3.  26,  CW  L  8.  €0—70  ;  Sofk 
IL  re.  ;  Cailim.  in  Aff>ff-  f^  A 

The  annexed  woodcut  shows  an  ancient  bolt 
preser^-ed  in  the  Museum  at  Naples.  (J 
itmimmiU  PompU,  Tol.  L  pait.  2.  pL  m) 


By  night,  the  fn)nt-door  of  the  house  vras  further 
secured  by  means  of  a  wooden  and  sometimes  un 
iron  bar  (sem,  repofftUoy  fiox^s)  placed  across  it, 
and  inserted  into  aocketo,  on  each  aide  of  the  door, 
way.  (Fettoi,  st.«.  Adtmn;  Qyid.  .^mer.  i  & 
'2i'  hCi.)  Hence  it  wm  iu  cessjiry  to  remove  the 
liar  {rhv  fiox^  vaoi^ptuf^  (U'a^;(Af vsu',  Eurip, 
AM.  1309)  in  eider  to  open  the  door  <f«ser<an). 
(Theophrast  Char.  18;  Platarch,  P«/op.  p.517, 
ed.  SUph.  ;  PlauL  C'wrf.  iii.  18  ;  Ovid,  A/et  v.  120.) 
Even  cbaml>er-doors  were  secured  in  the  same 
manner  (Ileliodor.  vi.  p.  281,  ed.  Comm. ;  adieuU 
obteratit  fariihua^  ApuL  Met.  ix.)  ;  and  here  also, 
in  case  of  need,  the  Ikit  was  employed  as  a  further 
•ecuri^  in  addition  to  the  two  bolu  («Ap6pa  onyt- 
vspatswrer  m^x^om,  Eorip.  OmC  1546,  1566, 
Iph.  Jul.  Si.'i,  Andnnn.  y,V2).  To  fasten  the 
door  with  the  bolt  wasjioMuae  pe»*tUHm  Mere.,  with 
the  hat  januam  olmrare  (Ter.  Eum.  iiL  5.  55,  ir. 
6.  2f;.  Uruut.  ii.  ?,.  .\\  Athens  a  jealous 

husbaiid  aometimcs  even  proccvUed  to  seal  the  du<>r 

of  the  wHMa'k  apaiCMiifc  (AriMoph. 
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■422  ;  Mrn.in'^  p  \:''>,  rd.  Miin.)  The  door  of  n 
b«^-chanil>or  u ..u  •uuictiuii  s  cuTcrt-d  wilh  a  ciiTlain 
[Vem  mJ. 

la  tb«  Qifma  (L  442,  it.  902,*^^  46— 
50)  we  fad  mattm  of  »  *)iwiUiv«Bt«  far  boltmg  or 

unl>oUinj(  i     .  r  fr  i:Ti  the  outtule,  which  cniig!ati-<i 

in  a  kftt^cm  thong  (i^)  iaaerted  thrai^h  a  bole 
itt  Am  4Mi«  Mrf  by  VHMM  of  ft  ("f^  vbifff  or  book 

(irXfft,  dcXrjff),  which  wa*  the  .  r  .-n  f  ln  v!(,  cajia 
ble  of  kying  hold  ^  tL«  b&U  im)  a*  to  juo\  is  a  m 
the  MMMT  IVflini.  Th«  bolt  by  th«  progrcM  of 
improTTtntntt  was  trarsfonnaed  into  a  lock,  and  the 
key*  f-iuiid  at  iicrculauenro  and  Pompeii  and 
thoM  attached  to  riogi  (Oorlaei,  iJaelj^totk.  4*J, 
iM»5 — iO^)  prorOp  thai  ammtg  tkt  potiahod  Unwka 
and  HiiiMM,  Iti  Ml  iflliii  liiifcrniifc  (ii^  iifiiTiiti) 
If  I>r  «chedf«C7IMMl)y  to  Uf  pKMMlt  iMOL  (AdulL 
Tat.  ii.  19.) 

Th«  door  rrpmrnted  in  the  fint  woodcut  t*  tkio 
article  has  a  riu^  u\^>n  each  valre,  which  wb-i  n«ed 
to  shut  the  door,  and  thereibre  called  the  4nufwa- 
vrfip.  HanialM  (ri.  91)  tellt  a  atory  of  a  captive 
who  b«Tiog  eacaped  to  a  temple  of  Cerea,  clunn  to 
th«  ringt  on  the  doora  with  both  his  handa.  Thii 
appendage  to  the  door,  which  was  Mmetiinea  gilt 
and  very  hnntiwai  waa  alio  caUod,  on  aceoaat  of 
te  fcrm,  KplitM  aad  co^rq,  i  «k  a    twim  **  or 

**  crown  "  (HoiM.  ai.  \.  44  I,  vii.  r»rt)  •.  ami,  hc- 
cauae  it  wa«  naed  tometjioe*  aa  a  knocker,  it  wus 
called  ^iwrpam  (Haipacnu,  «.  «^  j  Xoa.  /ieiieu.  rl 
4.  ^  M).  Th<»  trrm  teSpal,  **  a  cTr>w  **  ( Hriinck, 
jimaL  ui.  l(>ti),  probai^ly  dt^uotcd  a  knocker  more 
aavlj  npnaehing  the  form  of  that  biid,  or  p«w 
bapiflf  ttiMdt  aad  boad.  Tbo  bwaii  lifan  in 
the  latt  weodcat  thowa  a  richly  oniaiawited  rpi- 
ayvi^t*^,  from  the  collocti'm  at  \a(i].'«.  Th.il  with 
a  lioa'a  hoad  is  taken  from  a  baa-relid,  reprcaent- 
faif  tiM  <la«  of  a  te  tha  eaOMtioD  M  Ince- 

Blundetl,  near  LtrerpooL  Tha  tkM  %»•  ia  from 
tho  Noapolitaa  Moaeum. 

Bohw  the  doorof  ayafawaiorofaayprifatc  hous«- 
nf  a  superior  dt  ucription.  there  was  a  pua^f^e  lead- 
iiiH  to  the  dour  £r<jiu  the  puLiic  road,  which  was 
called  Mtiltmlum  (Uid.  Oriff.  xv.  7  ;  PUot.  Moat. 
iii.  2.  OdL  xri     and  wp^typmr  (Vhniv. 

7.  ft;  Hoat  £ML  xtvL  lO—KM;  Hend.  iii.  36, 

l40).  It  was  proyijt  j  with  seals  (Ilcr  !  i  35). 
It  waa  aometiwes  covered  by  an  arch  [(JAMaaA], 
which  was  •tipported  hj  two  pUlan  (8erv.  ad 
Virij.  Am.  ii.  4f;9)  ;  and  sometimes  adorned  with 
sculptures  (Virg.  Am,  vii,  181  ;  Juv.  viL  126;. 
flam  ■MWM  taailod,  who  caaM  in  the  morning  to 
fay  their  respects  to  the  occupier  of  the  house. 
(OelL  ir.  1.)  In  the  reatibule  was  placed  the 
domi-^tic  .iluir  |Ara).  1  he  Athenian*  niso 
pl»m«d  a  laurel  ui  the  same  situatioap  beside  a 
fiffora  doiigBetl  to  rspraawit  Apollo  (Arvtoph. 

496  }  PLiut  Ster^.  iv.  1.  II,  12)  ;  and 
Statues  of  Mercury  were  still  more  frequent  i^i'hu- 
eyd.  ri.  27),  being  erected  there  on  the  principle 
of  letting  a  thief  to  catch  a  thiaC  (SdwL  mi  Ari»' 
tupk.  rimt.  115S.) 

The  DoNAElA  oflfered  to  the  gods  were  suiipended 
not  only  frooi  Iho  AwtAK  hv(  likawise  from  the 
door-poiti  aod  liMala  of  thair  fanples  (Virg. 
A'  „.  Iii.2n7,  V.  .-.flO  ;  Ovid.  THrf.iii.  1.  34  ;  Hur. 
Curm.  IT.  15.  8,  i-lput.  i,  1.  A,  i  18,  66  {  Pert. 
SaLtlAb%  9\m.  H.  N.  znr.  4%  at  watt  •■  of 
paLicea,  which  in  nnrTrnt  times  partook  of  th*- 
Kuicttty  of  tuapl^  (Vug.  Aen.  ii.  dU3,  tii.  1U5.) 
Vietoo  k  the  Met  ■awanjad  thdr  cnwm  at 
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the  denr  of  n  temple.  (Pind.  A'f<«.  t.  h?,.)  In 
lik<'  niauucr  (m^tshmis  tixed  to  the  jaiubs  and  lintels 
of  their  own  doon  tha  apoiU  whi^  thm  had  takea 
in  battkb  ^•"""^  «^  «•  Jtmammn  ;  PIib.  if/.  N. 
xxrw.  9.)  Staf^  hofM  and  bear^  fades  were  on 
the  same  firiiuiiilo  iiied  to  decorate  the  diwirs  of 

the  teauiles  of  Diaoa,  and  of  the  private  iadin* 
daala  who  had  takoa  thooo  mmaals  in  fhschaee. 

Owh  niid  other  nortnmnl  hird»  were  n.'iilt  d  ii[H)n 
ihv  duofs  at  m  modern  ttmai.  (FHlkd.  de  Hn  Hmtt. 
i.  35.)  Also  garlands  aod  wreaths  of  (lowers  were 
suspended  over  the  doon  of  temples  in  c^^uttu  i-ti>^n 
with  the  performance  of  religious  rites,  iir  tht  *  x- 
preasion  of  public  thankagivint;,  Ix-int;  \:<m\yrm^f4  in 
t«ch  owe  of  pfodafltioao  mitod  to  the  faftkalar 
divinity  when  they  wara  iaiaBdad  to  hooaer.  In 
thi4  inaiiiiiT  the  iiyroma  tftiera  nos  Mi.HiM-nd'-d  in 
honoor  of  Ceres  (Tib.  i,  1.  21  ;  see  also  Vii;g. 
CSris,  M— 98).  Laand  was  so  asod  k  taken  of 
victory,  egpf-cinlly  at  Uorne  (Ovid.  Met.  i.  5»>2), 
wlitju  It  MHK  t lines  overxjiadowed  the  CurciNa 
CiviCA  on  (h<-  d'Mir^  of  the  iii^ierial  palace.  (Ovid. 
7HmL  iiu  1,  35—49  ;  Plin.  /f.  X.  xr.  39  ;  Ivmnatit 
/oritku.  Sen.  CotuoL  ad  t'Jpk.  35  ;  VaL  Max.  ii. 
8.  I  7.)  The  d'luri  of  pri\atv  Iimiws  were  oma- 
meutod  ia  a  siouUr  way,  and  with  ditfiemit  ptanta 
aeencdtaftathaeeeaaiaa.  MofaeopNjaUr.ineoW 
hratioii  of  a  marriaire  either  latin  I  nr  tiu  rtic  was 
piac^  about  tbe  door  of  the  bndi^room.  (Juv.  ri. 
79,  228  ;  CUud.  de  Smf4.  Htm  ^  J/ar.  m) 
(  ntuliiis,  in  drscnfiinj  an  iniav'inarr  m.irnn;:'f,  ruj*- 
[)<>6c»  the  whole  VLAtilmluni  to  iia^c  tii-t'  tullv 

overarched  with  the  hranches  of  tree*,  i,/.^-!// .i/. 
PeL  «t  IM,  87»— 29a.)  Tha  hiith  of  a  child 
was  also  aaiMmead  hy  a  chaplot  apon  the  door 
(.Juv,  ix.  Ji  r»,  and  a  d- ath  w  indu-atf'd  hv  i  y- 
presset,  probably  in  pots,  placed  in  tha  vestibulum. 
(Plia.  /f,  y.  xvi  CO  t  Stn.  imVirf.Atm.  iA.  64.) 
In  addition  to  trees,  bnin(h<»,  ^farliinds,  and 
wreaths  of  tiowers,  the  Komans  sometimes  dts- 
jdayed  laiiip8  and  torahes  bdbrs  the  doors  of  their 
houses  fur  tile  pitrpoee  of  expressing  gratitude  and 
joy.  (Juv.  zii.  ii.L)  Music,  both  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, was  ioaaetiraes  performed  in  the  vestibulum, 
especially  sa  iwraaima  when  it  was  intended  to  do 
bonoar  la  tha  Hiatwr  af  the  booae,  or  to  one  of  hia 
fiunily.  (Pind.  AV«j.  i.  i  n.  20.         vii.  3.) 

It  was  OQOsidered  iiu proper  to  cuter  a  house 
without  gMBf  notice  to  iu  mroates.  This  notice 
the  Spartans  gave  hy  shouting  ;  the  Athi-niam  and 
ail  other  natiom  iiy  using  the  knocker  alrvadv  dc- 
•.iTihed,  but  more  conunonly  by  rapping  witk  the 
knuckles  or  with  a  stick  («pe^ir,  tHwruv^  Becker, 
Charik,  vol.  I  pp.  230—234;  Plat  Frotap.  pp.  151, 
l."i'*,  e«l.  Iti-kker.)  In  the  huuos  of  the  riih  a 
porter  (jamtor^  easto«|  dupmfit)  was  always  ia  at- 
tendanea  to  e^  tha  door.  (TibalL  i  I.  M.)  Ha 
wiut  coiimioii!y  a  eunuch  or  a  olave  fplal. /.  c), 
and  was  chained  to  his  post.  (Ovid.  Anmr.  L  6  ; 
Sucton.  dh  Cfar.  JUaL  ftp)  Ta  aaaiat  him  in  gnard* 
\vi  the  entmnre,  a  dotr  was  univrrwlly  kept  near 
It,  Ifcutg  alsoattiu:hi-d  by  a  thiiin  to  the  wall  (  Theo- 
crit.  XV.  43  ;  Apollodnr.  ap.  Atken.  i.  4  ;  Ari  toph. 
7%«aii.  42a,  l9mtL  1217  ;  TibolL  ii.  4.  32— ; 
and  hi  mfuiBCS  to  this  practice,  tha  wanfaif  Cba* 
('•inrm,  fvXaSov  ryjv  mVo,  was  sometimes  written 
near  the  door.  Of  this  a  remarkable  example  oe- 
een  in  **  the  honaa  of  tbe  tragic  pool  *  at  Pompeii, 
whf  re  it  is  accomjmiiied  by  the  figure  of  a  fieae 
dug,  wrought  in  mosaic  on  the  pavement.  (lieU's 
ftid  SaK  voL  L  life  149^  145.)  laalMd 
•  •  9 
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of  this  hanh  admonition,  some  T«-alU  or  parementa 
MtbiUlMl  the  mora  graeiotu  SALVE  or  XAIPE. 
(Pill.  Chnrm.  p.  f(4,  td.  Ileindorf.)  The  af»pro- 
priaUs  naiues  tor  Uiti  portion  of  tlic  house  immedi- 
«U-ly  behind  the  door  {bvp^v^  Sopll.  Oed.  Tyr. 
124-2,  Elect.  328),  denotes  Uuit  it  wa«  a  kind  of 
apartment ;  it  corresponded  to  the  hall  or  lobby  of 
our  houaes.  Immediately  adjoinini;  it,  nn.l  dose 
to  Um  front  door,  then  was  m  nmaj  faouaes  a 
small  nam  for  the  poitar  («afi«,  «r  tmlajattittvit^ 
S  :  r.A  V.  16  ;  Varro,  d»  Rt  Rust.  L  13  ; 
tSv^ivpiMv^  Pollux,  i.  77)*  [J.  Y.] 

lATHAMPTA,  IATRALIPTE8.  cr  lA- 
TIIOAI-IPTES  !  ioTpaX»{irr-^t).  th?  immc  ^iven 
by  the  AticiviiU  tu  a  physician  who  paid  particular 
aitention  to  that  ]NUt  of  medical  tcience  called 
JairaJifitice.  The  uam«  is  conponnded  of  Imrfit 
and  and  signifies  Titnally  a  phytieim  Aat 

cui  fs  l>i/  ii'.oinlui'!.  Afidrdiiii;  tn  Pliny  (//".  A', 
xxix.  2J,  ihcy  were  at  fint  ouly  the  slaves  of  phy- 
ueians,  Vut  ftfkennuds  roM  to  tbe  nnk  of  physicians 
themselves,  and  were  thrrcfDro  RU|M>rjur  to  thi- 
aliptae.  [Aliptak.]  The  won!  'Hturs  in  Pauliui 
Ac»(ineta  (/>e  He  Med.  iii.  47),  C'oIsik  (iM  \hdic. 
X.  I>  n,nd  other  medical  writers.  [W*A.(I.J 

lATHL'S  (iaTp<{f).  [Meuicus] 

lA  rUOSOPIIISTA  ('ioTpoffo^iffT^j),  an  an- 
dent  medical  title,  signifyi&aiq»p«raatljr  (according 
to  Dn  Cangre,  Oftwsnr.  Mti.  tt.  fmf.  OraaeU.)  one 

will)  Jidtli  taitiilit  iiuiliciiK'  juiil  also  jir.iclisi'd  it 
hijmclf ;  as  the  ancienut  made  a  distinction  be- 
tween SitoiricaAiir^  and  l/ryarit,  the  art  and  tlic 
science  {>f  iiifiliiiiu-,  tho  theory  ainl  tlu'i  practicf. 
(Dainasiius  in  nin  h.  lori.)  Euiuipius  Sardianus 
\l)e  Vit.  PltUomph.  ei  Sophitt.  p.  168,  ed.  Antwerp. 
1 568)  calls  them  ^4^iti|M^''ov'  r«  Kod 

iroi(I>  larpticfiy.  The  word  is  somewhat  Taricd  in 
different  authirs.  S-tnitos  (//i.-/.  KaUn.  13) 
oils  AdMoantius  larputAv  Kiyttp  oo^wris,  S(o> 
nhairas  Bysmtimu  {a:  «.  T4ay   maittoiw  rw 

iar^^'y  aoi^nTTfii  ;  Callisthi-nos  (quoted  in  Du 
Caiige),  iarpbs  ao<fnaTj}i  :  ami  Thfophanes 
<ro<fn<TT^9  Tiff  IttTpiKvs  4ni(TTvuris.  ScTeral  ancient 
physicians  nn?  callt  il  i>y  this  title,  f.  <i.  Maifncs 
(Theoph.  Prolospoth.  iJe  UnHu)^  t"as^*iu!^,  the* 
rathnr  of  **  QoMittOIMI  HcdiCM  ct  Nuturales,'' 
and  others.  [W.A.O.i 

ID  ITS.  [CAf.KN»ARivv,  Roman.] 

JKNTA  ( CLUM.    [Cobna,  ^  M«, 

IGNO'BILKS.  LNoiiu,M.] 

lONOMI'NtA.  rtNi^AMiA.! 

lI.E  iXKii).    [ExERrirrs,  p,  488. 

ILLUSTHES.  When  Constantinc  the  Gnat 
re-ofganiscd  the  Roman  administration,  he  divided 
the  principal  roagistmtes  and  officials  into  three 
classes :  —  1.  The  lUtulns,  who  held  the  Arat  rank ; 
2.  The  SpeclfikUet ;  and  3,  The  OariKiimi.  The 
title  of  lUmtrm  belonged  onlj  to  the  Consnles,  the 
Patiieii  the  Praefectas  pnetorie,  the  Pwefcctm 

urbi,  the  Pni  positiis  f>aii!  culjiculi.  tlie  ^^.lgi8tri 
militum,  the  Magittcr  othcioninif  the  Quaestor  sacri 
palatii*  the  Comes  saemnun  latgitionum,  and  the 
CoTiieii  n  i-um  priratantm.  Even  among  the  Illustres 
there  wa*  a  LTadaiioii  uf  rank,  the  Consuls  and 
Patridi  ix-iiie  regarded  ns  higher  in  dignity  than  the 
others.  The  titles  StMimuHmi,  ExetUentwimi,  and 
Afoffnifid  are  used  as  synonymous  with  lUnstrcs. 
Among  the  privileges  of  the  Illiutri  *  wo  n  ail  tliat 
in  criminal  cases  they  could  only  be  tried  by  the 
aaperar  hiiMelf  «r  by  an  hnnenal  eommisiimi, 
naa  that  they  Mold  ^fear  beme  the  ceorta  by 


means  of  proctiratuia.  (Cod.  I  hewL  6.  tit  6,  Ssx^ 
with  the  commentary  of  Oothofred  ;  \V alter,  GrwA' 

i,ltr>!cs  nZ:>u»-h<n  /.\.Z/s§3?iO.  Cndrd.  ;  fiibbori, 
IkrUnc  and   Fall,   c.  17.  Vul.  iiJ.  p.  34,  Luodou, 

17!'7.) 

IMA'OINUM  JUS^  [Nouin.] 
IMA'OO,  the  refH«senfirtion  or  likencae  of  aoir 

oliji-tt,  i-i  di'n\ed  Irum  the  rout  mm  or  flm,  whu  h 
ajwears  in  im4tiui  and  tm^Us^  and  likewise  in 
the  Oieek  r/«M9»  ^  imhatieiia  dieta,** 

FcstiiK,  jr.  r.  ;  **  Imn.-jo  dicitur  quasi  imitiujo,*^  Prtr- 
phyr.  tui  I  lor.  (Atrm.  i.  12.  4.)  U  was  cApeciaiiy 
ap^ied  among  the  Iloeaans  to  indicate  the  waxen 
hnxts  of  dcceaiod  ancentor?.  which  distinguished 
liuuian&  kept  in  the  atria  of  their  houses,  and  of 
which  an  account  is  given  in  the  article  Nobiles. 
Tba  vord  k  also  used  in  geneiml  to  euoify  '^f^' 
trait  or  ftatne  ef  a  person  ;  en  both  of  whicli 
s'  luf  remarks  nro  made  under  PwrOKA,  NOb  XV. 
and  Statuaria,  No.  II. 

I'MRRTCEB.  [TnovtA.) 

IM^flTXI  TAS  (from  in  and  mnnns^,  sicrnifir*, 
1.  A  freedom  from  taxes.  2.  A  freedom  trom  ^t- 
vices  which  other  citizens  had  to  discharge.  With 
respect  to  the  first  kind  of  immunitas  we  find  that 
the  emperors  firequently  granted  it  to  separate 
persons  (Smt.  An;/.  4(1),  (if  to  crtaia  classes  of 
perMOS,  w  to  whole  states.  When  gianted  to 
individoalc  the  ramraaitM  eeaaed  with  their 
death,  but  in  tlio  c.ise  of  states  the  privilege  con- 
tinned  to  subwequent  generations.  (Dig.  50.  tit. 
15.  B.  4.  §  3.)  Thus  we  find  that  eertain  people 
in  Illyria  li.ul  inuniinitas  from  taxes  (Liv.  xlr. 
2<>),  aiid  that  the  eiiip<  n>r  Claudius  granted  frvt*dom 
fn^m  taxation  in  perpeiuum  to  the  Btfaabitanta  of 
Iliiun.  (Suet  Claud.  25.)  The  Roonan  soldiera 
from  the  time  of  Nero  were  exempt  from  all  duties 
on  [fools  which  ttn  v  njiu'ht  carry  into  tl.e  i>n>- 
vinces  for  their  own  use  or  might  porchase  iu  any 
place.  (TiM.  Am*,  ziil  51 ;  Cod.  4.  tit  61.  a.  S.) 

The  srcnnd  kind  of  iminnnitis  was  j^rantod  to  ail 
persons  who  had  a  valid  excuse  {e-fSvunaUo)  to  be 
releaied  from  such  services,  and  also  to  other  per- 
sons as  n  spi-tial  favonr.  Under  the  rcpulilic,  public 
olljcea  Were  object'*  ot  ambition,  and  cons^i^ui-i.tly 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  persons  to  dis- 
charge them  oven  when  they  were  attended  with 
expense  to  the  indtTtdoal  who  held  them.  But 

under  tho  empire  the  ease  Ix'catne  difTerent.  Many 

offices  which  eutaUed  expenses,  such,  for  instance^ 
as  that  of  the  decariooee  in  the  nonicTpia,  were 

aroided  rather  than  soiicht  after  ;  and  hence  vari  ais 
regulaiioDS  were  made  at  dilFereat  tiine<<  to  detine 
the  classes  of  persons  who  were  entitled  to  ex- 
emption. (Comp.  Dig.  50.  tit.  6  ;  CimI.  10.  tit.  17 
and  48.)  The  definition  of  inuuutauis  iu  this  &cn*o 
is  given  by  Paulus  (Dig.  50.  tit  16.  s.  18)  :  — 
*^  Manas — onus,  quod  cum  remittatur,  vacationcm 
mDitaaenonerisque  praestat,  inde  ii— maftlaifiw  wp- 

pellari."  The  ininiunitaa  miiiht  be  either  ifeni-nil, 
from  all  services  which  a  citizen  owed  to  the  state, 
orspeeial,  such  as  ^m  militaiy  •endea  lExnnciTva, 
p.  4991,  from  t.iking  the  offlea  «f  tBtoT  or  goudkn 
[Tutor],  and  the  like. 

IMPE  NDIUM.    [Kkm  s  p.  526,  b.] 

IMPERATI  VAE  FEIUAE.  [FaniAB.] 

IMPERATOR.  (iMPKRii'M.] 

l.MPK  HUM.  Gains  (iv.  103),  when  making 
a  division  of  judicia  into  those  Quae  L^timo 
jore  eantUtunt,  and  thooe  Qnaa  Inperb  oonti. 
nentar,  oheervet  that  the  latter  are  so  called 
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because  they  tuntinue  in  force  during  the  Impe- 
rtum  of  bill)  who  hns  gnnted  them.  LegitinHi 
judicin  wer  ■  ihuso  «  hie))  wen*  pmscnitrd  in  Komr 
or  within  tlio  first  luiliarium,  bclvvfijii  lloiiitm 
citiwtis.  nn<\  Inforo  a  linftle  judex.  By  a  Lex 
Joini  Judkwria,  «uch  jniiidB  expired,  tinieM  thaj 
were  condnded  witlitn  ■  tmt  aod  tax  monthiL  | 

.Ml  f'tluT  inilicia  were  taid  lii![vcri()  roiitiin'ti, 
whether  cnndocted  withiu  the  above  limits  before 
reeopeiatane,  Mr  before  a  sinfile  jodez,  when 
either  the  iuflpx  or  one  of  the  iilijjnnt  j-inrties  ^ms 
a  pcregrinua,  or  when  conducttd  i>f  vund  llic  first 
mttiariam  either  between  R>>niaii  citizens  or  pcre- 
griiiL  Fnm  this  wmgi  it  foUowa  that  there 
were  jodiciA  qnte  Inperio  eontinebantur,  which 
w.-ro  s^mntcd  in  Ilome  ;  which  is  nKido  clL-nrt  r  liy 
what  hillowB.  There  was  a  disUnction  between  a 
jadicium  cz  lege,  that  is,  a  judicium  founded  on  a 
particular  Iix,  and  a  Judicium  Iffritinium  ;  for 
instance,  if  u  ntaa  sued  in  the  provinces  under  a 
lex,  the  Aquilia  for  example,  the  judicium  was  not 
Icgitimani,  bat  wm  nid  Inperio  oontineri,  that  is, 
tlw  Imperinm  of  tbe  pmeeee  or  proeeneal,  who 

pave  ihi-  ludiciiini.  Tht*  same  wa^  tlic  ca»o  if  a 
man  sued  at  Home  ex  lege,  and  the  judicium  was 
befim  secuperaterai,  ttr  there  was  a  peregriane 
concerned.  If  a  man  sued  under  tho  praotnrN 
edict,  and  coiisi^quciitly  not  ex  lege,  and  a  judi- 
cium was  granted  iu  Ilome  and  tbe  Mme  was  be- 
fore one  judex  and  no  foreigner  was  cgnewned,  it 
wms  legitimnm.  The  jadicia  legitinui  ne  men- 
tioned l«y  Cictro  (fro  Uodc.  Com.  5  ;  Or.  Paii. 
Vi)  i  bat  it  mav  perhaps  be  doubted  if  he  usee 
the  tern  in  tM  ■eoa*  to  whkh  Gains  'iloet. 

It  appears  then,  that  in  the  time  of  Oaius,  so  lonj 
as  a  man  had  juris4i(  tin,  go  lung  was  he  said  to 
have  Impcrium.  Inijx  riuni  is  defined  hf  Uipha 
(Dig.  2.  tit.  1.  s.  3)  to  be  cither  menun  er 
niixtum.  To  have  the  merum  Iroperiura  is  la 
have  "  gladii  potcstatom  nd  animadyfrti  iidimi  in 
fiMinerowe  bominee,*'  a  power  that  had  so  con- 
nection with  jonidietiot  tlie  niztum  Impenum  u 
drfini^d  by  him  as  that  "cui  etiam  jjiri^dictii)  iiiest," 
or  the  power  which  a  magistrate  bad  for  the  pur- 
poses of  adoiinisterinf  the  civil  (not  criminal}  part 
of  the  Uw.  It  appears  then  that  there  was  an 
Imperium  which  was  incident  to  jurisdictio  ;  but 
the  memm  or  pure  Imperium  was  confernd  liy  a 
lex  (Dig*  1.  tiL  21. 1.  1).  Tbe  mixUun  Impenum 
WM  Hauling  men  than  the  power  nceemiy  fiir 
girintr  fiftct  to  the  .Iiirisdictio.  There  might 
therefure  be  Imperium  without  Jurisdiction  but 
there  could  be  no  Jurisdictio  without  Impoiom. 
Accordingly,  TmjH'rinm  is  sometimes  lued  to  express 
the  authority  (if  a  iiia<,n>>tratus,  of  which  his  Juris- 
dictio is  a  part.  (Puchta,  JMtekr^  Jfbr  Oaml. 
HMkitwimmaekofit  vol.  x.  p.  201.) 

Inpennm  ie  d^ned  by  Cicero  (I'kO.  r.  16)  to  | 
T)c  that  "  sine  quo  res  niiliUiris  admin  is  trari, 
teneri  exercitos,  bdlum  geri  non  potest"  As  op- 
posed to  Poteetae,  it  it  tlie  power  which  was  con- 
ferred by  the  state  tipnn  nn  individual  who  was 
appointed  to  coranuiiid  an  army.  The  phrases 
Consularis  Potestas  arid  Coiunlaro  Imperium  might 
both  be  prapeiiy  need ;  but  the  expreaeieo  Tri- 
Inmitia  Petestas  entir  could  be  med,  aa  the  Tribnni 
ncverreccived  tlio  Imprrium.  (I^iv.  vi.  37  ;  in  V>]\. 
Paterc  iL  2»  Imperium  is  iniproperiy  used.)  A  con- 
nil  ooald  not  act  at  commander  of  an  armj  (oMhi* 

(ft-rf  rrm  mift'turrm')  nnlt  ss  lir  wriT  empowered  by  a 
ItL'X  Curiata^  which  is  expressed  by  Livy  (v.  52) 
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thus : — "  Comitia  Curia'.a  rem  militarcm  continent'* 
Though  consuls  were  elected  at  the  Cowitia  Cen- 
turiatn,  the  Cnmltia  Curiata  only  could  give  them 
Imperium.  (Liv,  t.  62.)  This  was  in  confonnitv 
with  the  ancient  conatitution,  according  to  which 
the  Imperiam  waa  conferred  on  the  kings  after 
they  had  been  elected:  "On  the  death  of  Kijig 
I'ompilius  the  populus  in  tlie  C'oniitia  Curiata 
elected  Tulliu  Hottilius  king,  upon  the  rogation 
of  an  interrcx  ;  and  the  king,  following  the  eX" 
ample  of  P^■^lpi^uls,  tonk  the  Vdtes  of  tile  populue 
acewrdintf  to  their  curiae  on  the  question  of  hia 
Imperium."    (Cie.  ^ep.  IL  Hoth  Noma  (it 

13),  and  AacueMarcius  <ii.  18),  the  successor  of 
Tullus,  after  their  appointment  as  lieges,  are 
severally  Miid      Do  Imprrio  sun  leifem  curiatam 

tuiinse."  It  appears  then  that,  fnaa  tbe  kifligij 
period  to  tbe  timo  of  (3een,  tho  fmperitnn,  aa 

such,  was  confrrrcd  by  a  Lex  Curiata.  f)n  the 
kingly  Imperium  see  iJeckcr,  i/umii/uck  tier  Jiotn, 
AUerlhumer,  vol.  i.  part  iL  p.  314,  &c. 

The  Imperium  of  tbe  kii^  is  not  defined  by 
Cicem.  It  is  declared  by  some  modem  wTitcrs  to 
have  Ijeen  tho  miliuu y  and  the  judicial  power  { 
and  it  is  said  that  the  consols  also  reoeired  tho 
Imperiam  in  the  maub  wuam  ;  and  the  reoaon  why 
the  Lex  Curiata  is  specially  said  to  confer  the 
hiiperium  Miiitare,  in  that  it  specially  referred  to 
the  consuls,  and  by  the  cutabliabment  of  the  prae* 
torship  the  jurisdictio  was  sepanitrd  fmm  the  con- 
sulship. It  may  be  conjectured  that  the  division 
of  Imjteriiim,  made  by  the  jurists,  was  in  accord- 
aoce  with  the  practice  of  the  republican  period:  there 
WM  during  the  republiean  pnriod  an  Tmperiom 
within  the  walls  which  wns  incident  to  jiii  i.^dictio, 
and  an  imperiam  without  the  walls  which  was 
eonftnod  by  a  lex  curiata.  There  are  no  trace*  of 
thif  seperotion  in  the  kingly  period,  and  it  pnv 
beble  that  the  king  received  the  luijKTiuiii  in  its 
full  im]H)rt,  and  that  its  separation  into  two  parta 
belongs  to  tbe  rspoblican  period.  Tbe  Impenitni, 
whidi  was  eenfewed  bjr  a  lez  under  the  repnblie» 
was  limited,  if  not  hy  tho  terras  in  which  it  was 
conterix-d,  at  least  by  usage  :  it  could  not  be  held 
or  exercised  within  the  city.  It  was  soroetimee 
specially  conferred  on  an  individual  ior  tiu-  dav  ef 
his  triumph  within  the  ci^  ;  and,  at  lenj<t  in  some 
cases,  bj  a  pfobiMttoalf  (Lir.  xxvi  21,  sir. 
35.) 

The  Imperiam  was  at  aeeenary  fer  tbe  f|t>- 

remor  of  a  province,  as  for  a  pi-nenil  who  mend v 
commanded  tbe  armies  of  the  republic,  as  he  could 
not  without  it  exercise  military  authority  {rem 
militarem  aititipere).  (See  Cries.  11  (\  \.  G.)  So  far 
as  we  can  trace  tho  strict  prsu.tice  of  the  Uonian 
constitution,  military  command  was  given  by  % 
special  lex,  and  waa  not  incident  to  anjr  efficev  and 
might  be  hdd  without  anj  other  ofUce  than  that  of 
imporator.  It  appears  that  in  tlie  time  of  Ciwro 
there  were  doubts  as  to  the  nece««ity  of  the  lex  in 
some  cases,  which  may  have  gradually  arisen  from 
the  irregular  practices  of  the  fivi!  wars,  and  from 
the  gradual  decay  uf  the  old  in.sLitntions.  Cicero, 
in  a  passage  which  is  not  \  ery  clear  {Ad  Fam.  i,  9), 
refios  to  a  Cornelia  Lex  aocurding  to  which  an  in- 
dividnid  who  had  reedvcd  a  Provinea  ax  Senatna* 

cnnsulto  thereliy  acipiiied  llie  Imptttiltm,  withOQt 
the  foniialuy  uf  a  l^ex  Curiata. 
The  Imperium  (iiigram)  of  the  repablic  appeore 

to  have  been  (1%  a  pnwer  which  w  aa  onlv  exi  r- 
ciscd  out  of  the  city  ;  (2)  a  jwwcr  which  wae 
a  a  3 
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no  IMPUBES. 

•pedtttf  wwfecwd  bjr  a  Lex  Curiati,  and  ma  noC 
inddeot  to  may  offiee  ;  (3)  a  power  witbaat  wUdi 

no  miliury  operation  could  ho  considered  oj  dnDe 
in  the  nanie  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  atatcw  Of  thi« 
a  netabla  aniBpla  b  nearM  in  Livy  (zzvi  %\ 
where  the  senate  refused  to  m  npnUp  a  Roman  tu 
a  omunander  because  he  had  not  received  the 
Iipnatiuiu  m  due  (am. 

in  respect  of  his  Imperium,  he  who  received  it 
was  styled  imperator  (eunoKpirttp)  :  he  might  be  a 
consul  or  h  proconsul.  It  was  an  ancient  practice, 
obeeirvei  Tacitiia  {Aim.  iiL  74),  liar  tha  ■oldiar*  of 
a  ▼ietariovi  gcncnl  to  Mlnte  liim  bfdie  titia  of 
imperator ;  but  in  the  instance  referred  to  by 
1'acitus,  the  Emperor  Tiberius  allowed  the  sulUiers 
to  confer  the  title  on  an  individual  who  hod  it  not 
alrt-ady,  wliilo  under  the  n  ptihiic  the  title  as  a 
matter  of  course  was  given  wuh  the  Iniperium  ; 
and  tttrf  fenenl  who  neeived  the  Imperium  was 
entitled  to  the  naoe  of  nraeimtor.  After  a  victory 
it  was  nsual  for  the  soldien  to  salute  their  com- 
DtandiT  as  ini^Tntor,  but  this  whitation  m^ithiT 
gave  nor  confirmed  the  title.  Under  the  republic, 
obaervea  Ttadtaa,  there  were  aevend  imperatores 
at  a  time:  Augustus  granted  the  title  t<>  sonic  ; 
but  th «  la.st  in.<(tance,  he  adds,  of  the  title  being 
conferred  was  in  tile  case  of  Blaeeus,  wider 
Tiberiu*.  Theru  wpre,  however,  latfr  instants. 
The  o^isunipliuu  of  llie  praeituuien  of  impuratitr  by 
Julius  Caesar  (Suet  Goes,  c  76)  was  a  usurpation  ; 
or  it  may  lutve  been  eeafcned  hj  Uie  Moato  (Dioo 
OasMBs,  x]B.  44%  Under  the  repnUie  the  tMe 
came  properly  aftor  the  name  ;  thus  Cicero,  when 
be  was  prooonsul  in  Cilicia,  could  properly  style 
UnMslf  If.  TUlios  Cieero  Imperator,  tor  the  Vara 
merely  expressed  that  hr  hrid  the  Tmperium.  Ti- 
berius and  Claudius  retu^cd  to  as&unie  the  prne- 
Bomen  ef  Inpenator,  but  the  use  of  it  as  •  paw- 
nomcn  became  established  among  their  sucoessort, 
as  we  see  from  the  imperial  coins.  The  title  Im- 
perator sonieiinics  app«'nrs  on  the  imperial  medals, 
followed  br  a  nuBienl  (VI.  ftr  instanoe),  which 
indiaitea  tmil  It  wag  ^tedallf  aaenmed  by  tbem  on 
the  occasion  of  some  great  victory  ;  for  thoiti;))  the 
nctoTf  might  be  gained  by  their  generals,  it  was 
eomioend  to  be  gained  nnder  the  Mupieee  ef  die 

Imperator.  ^ 

The  tcnu  Iniperium  was  applied  in  the  republi- 
eu  period  to  express  the  sovereignty  of  the  Ro- 
man stote.  That  Oaul  is  said  by  Cicero  (Pro 
/W.  I)  to  have  come  tmder  the  Imperium  and 
Ditio  of  the  Populus  Romanus  ;  and  the  notion  of 
the  Majestas  Populi  Homani  is  said  to  be  *Mn 
Imperil  atqne  in  nootinis  populi  Remani  dignitate.** 
(Cic  Or,  P'lrf.  30.)  Compare  the  use  of  Impe- 
rium in  Htintce,  (/d.  L  37,  iii.  5.  [0.  L.] 

IMPLU'VIUM.    [DoMi;8,p.  427,b.] 

IMI'U  nKS.  An  infans  [I.vfan<«]  was  in- 
capable of  doing  any  legal  act.  An  iniinibeg,  who 
had  passed  the  limits  of  infantia,  could  do  any 
legal  act  with  theaaetoritM  of  bis  tutor  s  withoat 
aneb  aaetaritaa  be  eoold  eidy  do  thoee  aeti  which 
were  for  his  bt-nefiL  Accordingly  such  an  im- 
Dttbes  could  stipulate  (sf^H/uri),  but  not  ^mise 
IptvmiOtHf) ;  in  otlier  wwdni  aa  China  (ill  107) 
exjiresses  it,  a  pupillus  could  only  be  bound  by  the 
auctoriuu  of  his  tutor,  but  he  could  bind  another 
without  such  auctoritaa  {Iittans] 

But  this  reniark  afl  to  pnpilli  only  npplieg  to 
those  who  bad  uiidersUuidiitg  euough  to  know  what 
«hV  w«e  doing  {fri  jam  gUfmrn  iakUtthim  kth 
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itiU)t  And  not  to  thoee  who  were  infcntwi  or  Iiifaill 

fnMdmi,  thottfrb  in  the  caee  ef  tiie  fahnti  jmurinri 

a  liberal  intr  i  pn  tatlon  was  given  to  the  ndo  of  law 
{bmiamior  Jwru  utUrprftatio)^  by  virtue  of  wliich  a 
pupiTlost  wbo  was  infanti  prazinma,  wae  placed 
on  the  same  f<K>tirL'  ns  one  who  w.as  ptibcrt.iti 
proximus,  but  this  was  done  for  their  benefit  only 
(proptif  mHKlaltm  sorKm),  and  therefore  eould  net 
apply  to  a  case  where  the  ptipillos  might  be  a  loser 
(Compare  InsL  iii.  tit.  19.8. 10  with  Oaius,  iiL  108.) 
An  impubes  who  was  in  the  power  of  his  father, 
opold  not  bind  bimedf  even  with  the  auctoriiaa  of 
bie  fttber ;  far  in  tbe  case  ef  a  pupillus,  the 
torit.'\8  of  the  XnioT  was  only  allowed,  in  rcsjioct  of 
the  pupillus  having  prupmy  of  his  own,  which  a 
son  in  the  power  of  his  father  could  not  have. 

In  the  case  of  obligationes  ex  delicto,  the  notion 
of  the  aucioritas  of  a  tutor  was  of  course  excluded, 
as  such  auctoritas  was  only  requisite  for  the  por- 
poee  of  giving  effect  to  rightful  acts.  If  the  im- 
pubes was  of  sufficient  capacity  to  understand  the 
nature  of  his  delict,  he  was  bound  by  it  ;  other- 
wise, he  was  not.  In  the  oue  of  a  person  who 
wae  Pabcxtati  proxfaane,  tiiere  wae  a  legal  pr^ 
sumption  of  such  cipacity  ;  1  it  Mill  this  presump- 
tion did  not  exclude  a  consideration  of  the  degree 
ef  Uderstanding  of  the  impubes  and  the  nature  of 
the  act,  for  the  act  might  br  «irch  as  <  ii'i  r  t<i  be 
perfectly  intelligible,  as  liieft,  or  it  might  be  au 
act  which  an  impulws  imperfectly  understood,  ae 
when  be  waeaadetbe  kietramentof  fitnnd.  Tbeee 
prineiplee  were  applieable  to  easee  of  furtma,  (bun- 
nu;n  ii  Hii  i  i  l  uum,  injuria,  and  others  ;  and  alvj 
to  cruues,  in  which  the  nattue  of  the  act  auuitly 
determined  whether  er  not  gnUt  ebeald  be  im^ 

puled. 

An  impubes  coold  enter  into  a  contract  by  which 
ha  was  released  fh>m  a  debt,  but  he  could  not  re- 
lease a  debt  without  the  auctoritis  of  bis  tutor. 
He  could  not  pay  money  without  his  tator  ;  nor 
could  he  receive  money  without  his  totor,  at  least 
it  was  not  a  valid  payment,  becaaee  aocb  p^ment 
was,  as  a  coneequence,  faUowed  hf  a  nleaeeto  the 
debtor.  I?r.t  since  the  rule  as  to  the  incapacity  of 
an  impubes  was  made  only  to  save  him  from  loss, 
he  could  not  retain  both  the  numey  and  the  dmn. 

An  impubes  could  not  be  a  plaintiff  or  a  defend- 
ant ia  a  suit  without  his  totor.  lie  conld  acquire 
the  ownenbi]^  of  preperty  aloae,  but  he  covid  mit 
alienate  it  without  the  consent  of  his  totor,  nor 
could  he  manumit  a  slave  without  such  consent 
He  could  contract  sponsalia  alone,  because  the 
auctoritas  of  the  totor  has  iderence  only  to  pfo- 
perty :  if  be  wae  in  bie  fathers  power,  be  was  ef 
course  entirely  under  his  father's  control. 

An  impubes  could  act^uire  an  hereditas  with  the 
consent  of  his  totor,  wbieh  consent  was  necessarr, 
because  an  hereditas  was  accompanied  with  n>  'i".ra- 
tious.  But  as  the  act  of  cretion  was  aa  act  ttint  must 
be  done  by  the  heres  himself,  neither  his  tutor  nor 
a  elava  coold  take  the  bereditas  for  a  pupillns,  and 
be  was  m  coBseqneiiee  of  his  age  incapable  of  toking 
it  himself.  This  difficulty  was  got  over  bv  the 
doctrine  of  pro  her^  gestiio :  the  totor  might  per- 
mit the  pnpilloe  to  act  ae  bene^  wbieh  nal  the 
effect  of  cretion  :  and  this  doctrine  would  ap{>ly 
even  in  the  case  of  in&uit^  for  no  expression  of 
words  was  necessary  in  order  to  tte  pro  herede 
gestio.  In  the  case  of  the  bononim  poi^vsiin,  the 
lather  could  apply  for  it  on  behalf  of  hu  child,  and 
the  tBtor  en  bwulf  ef  hie  pnplhu^  withevtai^aGt 
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being  done  hy  the  itnpubefl.  By  the  imperial  lefric- 
latioTi,  a  tiitiir  w.iM  allowed  to  nc"|iiire  the  iu-ndiUH 
lor  hit  pupillua,  and  a  Either  for  his  son,  who  w  ns 
in  bk  |wwer  j  mid  thw  lh«  doctrine  of  tlM  \m 
heredf  gostio  was  n^ndcrcd  nniiccessary. 

A  pupiilus  could  not  ]kart  with  a  poMestioo 
vidient  the  auctoritos  of  a  tutor,  for  thoagb  pa^ 
H,  '.?i(>n  of  itself  was  no  lepil  right,  lo^'al  advantapcs 
t»)'re  attached  to  it.  As  to  the  acquisitiuii  of  po«- 
acwion,  poasession  in  itself  being  a  bare  fact,  and 
tbe  Ibndaincotal  oonditioo  of  it  benig  the  ■aioius 
poMidendi,  eonsequently  the  pupillna  eoilld  only 
ncquiro  prKtscssion  by  hiin»flf,  and  \v!i.  n  he  had 
cuiacitj  to  Modentand  the  nature  of  the  act.  But 
mA  l£»  anetoritas  of  hit  tutor  lie  eould  nequire 
po^tst^sion  ercn  when  he  was  an  infans,  and  thns 
the  aniuisition  of  posscssitm  by  a  papillus  was  faci- 
litated, vtilUatu  oanstk  Tbem  Was  no  formal  diffi 
culty  in  inch  possession  any  more  than  in  the  case 
of  pro  herede  geatio,  for  in  neither  instance  was  it 
necessary  for  words  to  be  used.  Suhsoiiuently  the 
legal  doctrine  was  established  tkit  a  tutw  ooold 
acquire  poneaeiwp  iorlili  pnpiUna.  (Dig.  4!.  tit  S. 
a.  1.  §  20.) 

With  the  attatnmait  of  pabertas,  a  person  ob- 
tained the  fen  power  of  his  property,  and  the 
tiitfla  cca»cd  :  he  could  aUn  ,iiF|iri>i-  of  his  property 
by  will  ;  and  he  could  contract  owriage.  Accord- 
ing to  the  kgisIatioD  of  JtutiiuM  (Inst  i.  tic  22), 
pubertns,  in  the  case  of  a  male,  WM  attained  with 
the  completion  of  the  fMirteenth,  and,  in  a  female, 
with  the  completion  of  the  twelfth  year.  In  the 
caee  of  a  ft- nialie»  it  aeema  that  then  never  had 
been  any  donbt  M  to  tbe  period  ef  tbe  twelve 
yean,  but  a  dispute  atiw  icnn'^f  the  jurist!  as  to 
the  period  of  foorteen  ycarH.  1  he  i^biniani  main- 
tained that  the  age  of  pubertas  was  to  be  deter« 
mined  Ly  physical  capacity  (JuAUu  eorpori$},  tn 
ascertain  which  a  personal  examination  might  be 
ueetmuy  ;  the  Proculiani  fixed  the  age  of  fourteen 
complete,  as  that  which  absolutely  ^termined  the 
attainment  of  puberty.  (Qaiot,  i.  196  ;  Ulp.  Froft, 
xi.  23.)  It  app<'ar*,  therefore,  that  under  the 
earlier  emperors  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  the 
time  when  pobertM  wne  attained,  though  there 
wa*  no  doubt  that  with  the  attainment  of  puhcrty, 
V,  liatcTtr  tliat  time  might  be,  full  legal  capacity 
actiuin-d. 

Until  a  Roman  youtb  n««iimrrl  ihn  trMja  virilis, 
hi:  wore  the  toga  jmietezt;!,  tne  inroad  purple  hem 
of  whicb  (piMlHte)  at  once  distingniabed  him 
feoB  ether  penoni.  The  tqgn  virilie  ma  aaenmed 
a*  tbe  Liberalk  in  the  mondi  of  Mueh,  and  though 

no  age  appears  to  have  been  positively  fixed  for 

tbe  ccianoQT,  it  probably  took  pUice  as  a  geoeml 
rale  en  tbe  Mat  whieb  next  MIowed  the  eomple- 

tinn  of  the  fourteenth  year ;  thouirh  it  is  ceruain 
that  the  completion  of  the  fourteenth  year  was  iu>t 
alwa^  dha  tne  obeerrcd.  Still,  ao  long  as  a  male 
wore  the  Maetezta,  he  wns  Impubes,  and  when  he 
assumed  the  toga  virilis,  he  was  Pnbea.  Accord- 
ingly, Vesticeps  (Festus,  $.v,)  the  same  as 
Pabe%  and  lateitae  er  praetextatua  the  aaiae  as 
Impnbeii  ((MLt.  19.  Vmtkept.)  After  AeaMomp- 
l:  I  I  f  tl  r  toga  virilis,  the  son  who  was  in  the 
power  ot  his  father  had  a  capacity  to  contract  debts; 
and  a  pupillus  was  released  from  the  tutela.  Bat 
if  neither  the  pupillus  wished  to  get  rid  of  his  tutor, 
nor  the  tutor  to  be  released  from  the  responsibility 
of  his  office  (for  which  he  received  no  emolument), 
tbafcriod  of  aeanamig  the  tdgt  tirilia  ni^ht  be 
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defmed.    If  the  pupillus  and  the  tutor  could  not 

agree,  it  might  Im;  necessary  that  there  should  be  a 
judicial  decision.  In  such  case  the  Proculiani 
maintained  as  atbeentical  qnostion,  that  the  age 

of  fourteen  should  be  taken  as  nh&olntely  deter- 
mining the  question,  fourteen  being  the  age  after 
the  attainment  of  whieh  the  praetexta  had  been 

Crrnrrally  hiri  n^ide.  The  Saliiniiini  maintained 
that  as  the  ui.it:  uf  puberty  had  never  bceji  ai*«o- 
lutely  fixed,  hut  had  depended  on  free  choice,  some 

Other  mode  <d  deeidiiw  the  ^nestion  must  be 
adopted,  wheie  ftee  chefee  was  oat  of  the  question, 

and  theafore  they  adopted  that  of  the  phy>ical  de- 
velofKuent  (Jiabiitu  corporis).  But  though  there 
are  allnsions  to  this  atHrtter  (Qninet  imL  Or.  W.  2), 
there  is  no  evidcnco  to  show  that  insjtection  of 
the  person  was  ever  actually  resorted  to  in  order 
to  detetmine  the  nge  of  pnbarty.  It  appears  that 
the  completion  of  fourteen  years  wns  est-ihlished  an 
the  commencement  of  pubertas.  The  real  fuundutiuu 
of  the  rule  as  to  the  fourteen  and  the  twelve  years 
appears  to  be,  that  in  the  two  sexes  rcspcctiveliy« 
pnberty  was,  as  a  gencnd  rate  in  Italy,  attained 
about  these  ages.  In  the  case  of  females,  the  time 
luul  been  hxed  absolutely  at  twelve  by  immcmo- 
rial  custoBi,  and  had  no  lefisvence  to  any  nactioa 
similar  to  that  nnong  males  of  adopting  the  toga 
virilis,  for  women  wore  the  toga  praetextii  till  thc^ 
were  married.  And  further,  though  the  popiUana 
tutela  ended  with  females  with  the  twelfth  year, 
they  were  from  that  time  subject  to  another  kind 
of  tutela. 

A  male  had  a  capacity  to  maJce  a  will  upon 
completing  bis  feorteontb,  aad  a  female  upon  com- 
pleting her  v.vi  lfrh  y»-nr  (Gains,  il.  IIH  ;  Paiilus, 
&  A  iii.  tit.  4.  a.)  ;  and  the  same  ages,  aj«  already 
ohssrred, determined  the  capacity,  irt  the  two  aexoa, 
for  contracting  a  legal  mnrri;i:''-.  The  dispute  be- 
tween the  two  schools  m  to  the  time  when  the 
male  attained  the  age  of  puberty,  appears  to  have  had 
reference  to  the  termination  of  the  tutela,  and  hia 
general  capacity  to  do  legal  acts  ;  for  the  test  of 
the  personal  examination  could  hardly,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  apply  to  the  capacity  to  make 
a  will  or  eontnct  a  nuuriage,  aa  Sarqniy  sbow& 

Spadones  (males  wh"  i  il  1  never  attain  phy.si- 
cfd  pubertas)  might  make  a  tcstamvul  after  attiiin- 
ing  the  age  of  eighteen.  (Savigny,  Sjf^tem  ilm  heuL 
Horn,  liechts,  vol.  iii.  p.  5">,  Ac)  [O.  I*J 

IN  AUG  L'RA'TIO  was  in  general  the  ceremony 
by  which  the  augurs  obtained,  or  endeavoured  to 
obtaiOf  the  wrfT****  of  the  gods  to  something 
wMeb  bad  been  deersed  by  man  ;  in  particular, 
however,  it  was  the  ceremony  hy  which  things 
or  persons  were  consecrated  to  the  gods,  wbuice 
the  tema  rfsrfiwUMb  and  eoasseratfe  ware  aonetimea 
u.4ed  ns  synonymous  with  inauguratio.  (T.tv.  i.  44, 
<S5  ;  Flor.  i.  7,  8  ;  Plin.  Ep.  ix.  39,  x.  6ti,  b'Jy  76  ; 
Cic  M  CaHL  iT,  1.)  The  ceremony  of  inauguratio 
was  as  follows :  —  AfWr  it  had  been  deofeed  that 
something  should  be  set  apart  for  the  service  of  the 
gods,  or  that  a  certain  person  should  1>e  a|i[Miintr  <l 
priest,  a  pcayer  was  addressed  to  the  gods  by  the 
augur*  or  other  prieeta,  soliciting  tliem  to  dedars 
by  signs  whi  tl^i  r  tin  decree  of  men  waa  agree.-iblo 
to  the  will  of  the  g'jda.  (Liv.  i.  Iti.)  it  the  ^.iu'iis 
obserrcd  by  the  inaugiuvting  priest  were  thmight 
favoiirtjble,  tVif  di^rrm  nf  men  had  the  san(tion  of 
the  gods,  and  the  uiaugunitio  was  completed.  The 
inouj^iiatie  was,  in  early  times,  always  performed 
by  the  aagma  \  bat  sobaeqaenlly  we  find  that  the 
aad 
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innuiTiimfio,  etpecially  that  of  the  rex  MMritknlui 
ttiid  of  the  flamincs,  wm  sometimes  pcrfonncd  by 
the  college  of  pontiffs  in  the  cnmitia  calatn.  ((ii  ll. 
XT.  270  Bui  all  oUier  priests,  at  well  at  new 
meubeii  of  the  collcfe  of  «agan,  coiitiira«d  to  W 
inaugurated  Ly  tlic  nnir'ii'*,  or  R'tmctiiiKs  liv  the 
aagun  in  conjututinu  with  soin<>  of  the  pontiffs 
(Lit.  zzriL  B,  xl.  42)  ;  the  chief  pontiff  had  the 
right  to  enfom'  tfic  iiiauguratiof  if  it  was  refused 
by  the  augurs,  and  if  he  considered  tti<it  there  vfta 
no  ndBeient  graUld  tot  refusing  it  Sometimes 
one  angur  alono  perfwnied  the  rite  of  inMguratio, 
ns  in  the  case  of  Nnrrai  Pompililtt  (Lir.i  !8  ; 
ctmipre  Cic  flint.  1  ;  Macnrli.  .S'li/.  it  9);  ami  it 
would  teem  that  in  tome  cases  a  newly  appointed 
priest  might  binaelf  not  only  fix  apon  the  day,  but 
:iIso  upon  the  partictilar  augur  by  whom  In-  dr«iir«  il 
to  he  iiinuguiatcd.  (Cic  I.e.  •  and  PltilifK  n.  AX) 
During  the  kingly  period  of  Rome  the  inaugttra- 
ti'in  lit  {x^rsons  wnt  not  confined  to  actual  priests  ; 
but  the  kings  after  their  election  by  the  populus, 
were  inaugunited  by  the  augurs,  and  thus  hriami> 
the  higb-priettt  of  their  people.  After  the  civil 
and  mflttwy  power  of  the  ktnira  had  been  eonferred 

U|xin  the  cousiils,  and  \.\\c  <iffirc  of  priest  was 

given  to  a  distinct  person,  the  n  x  ki<  rorum,  hi- 
was,  at  elated  above,  inaugurated  hy  the  f^mntiflfs 
in  the  comitia  cnlatn,  in  which  tlic  chiot  pontitf 
presided.  But  the  high  republicau  iika^islratcfl, 
nevertbeleei,  likewise  continued  to  be  inaugurated 
(Diooyt.  iL  6),  and  for  this  purpose  they  were 
eummonr  d  by  the  augurs  {coadictio^  dmmaatio) 
to  appear  on  the  capitol  <>n  the  third  day  after  their 
election.  (Senr.  ad  Vuy.  Am.  iil  ill.}  This 
inangnratio  conferred  no  prieetly  d^ty  npon  the 
magi.«tral"s,  hut  was  merely  a  method  of  ulitaiiiiiii; 
the  sanction  of  the  gud^  to  thtir  vlcctiou,  and  gave 
them  the  right  to  take  the  anspicia  ;  and  on  im- 
portant emergencies  it  was  their  duty  to  make  use  of 
this  privilege-  At  the  time  of  Cicero,  however,  this 
duty  was  scarcely  ever  observed.  (Cic  de  Divin. 
ii  3^)  At  nothing  of  an/  iraportaoce  was  em 
intndnced  or  hiititnted  at  Rone  whlMNit  eonmlt- 
inc  thr  |>!ea«ure  of  the  gods  by  augUJ,  wa  read  of 
the  iuauguralio  of  the  tribes,  Ac.  [L.S.] 

INAURI8,  an  ear-ring  ,  caU.  d  in  Greek  ^i^- 
Tiop,  hecnuse  it  t^'as  wnrii  in  tlie  ear  and 
iXXo^iov.  bccaasc  it  was  iii*crtv'd  into  the  lobe  of 
the  ear  (\o$<ii),  which  was  bored  for  the  purpose. 
(Ilom.  //.  xiv.  1U2,  Hpim*  iL  M  Tea.  9 ;  Plin. 
n.  N.  xii.  1.) 

I„ir  rins;«  vvcre  wi  ni  I'V  liotli  toxrs  ill  (iri''iit.'il 
couDtrica  (Pliiu  //.  A',  xi.  50)  ;  especially  by  the 
LydiHie  (Xen.  AnA  Hi  1. «  SIX  the  Peniani 

(Dind,  Sic.  r.  4.*)\  the  RnbTloninTi<i  f  Juv.  i.  104), 
and  also  by  tli«>  I.iliyaus  {"SlMSCQh.  Hat,  Tii.  3),  and 
the  Carthaginians  (Plaut.  i'oen.  t.  &81).  Among 
the  Grcdtt  and  ttomont  they  were  worn  only  by 
females. 

This  ornament  consisted  of  the  ring  C/ffitVos, 
Died.  Sic  Le>)  and  of  the  drope  (sta/c^ia,  Festus, 
». «. ;  Plant  Mm.  iii  Sw  16.)  The  nng  was  gene- 
rally of  gold,  allhouL'h  tlio  common  peop'o  also 
wore  car-riugt  of  bronze.  See  Nos.  1 ,  4,  fri.iii  tlie 
Riryptian  oouection  in  the  British  M  useum.  I  nstead 
of  a  ring  a  book  was  oMev  v-.-\,  as  shown  in  Nns. 
6,  W.  The  women  ot  Itaiy  utill  toiuiuuo  the 
lame  pnaliee,  passing  the  hook  through  the  lobe 
of  the  car  without  any  other  fastening.  The  drops 
were  tomcthnet  of  gold,  very  finely  wn>ught  (sei> 
Nos.  2, 7,  BX  and  somciimet  of  peaurlt  (Plin.  ILce. ; 
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P.  n.  f7e  Tifn.  vii.  9  ;  Ovid.  Ml.  x.  IC'  :  rinul. 
VI.  C</H$.  iI<Mor.  5"J8  ;  Sm  Htfquil.  \\.  1.  'XS).  and 
precious  stones  (Nos.  3,  5,  6).  The  pearls  wers 
valued  for  being  exactly  spherical  (Hor.  I  'p  -1.  viii. 
1 3),  as  well  as  for  their  great  size  and  delicate 
whiteness  ;  but  those  of  au  elongated  form,  callt^ 
eUnehit  werealao  moch  eateemed,  being  adapted  to 
terminate  the  drop,  and  being  ■ometiww  placed 
two  or  throe  together  for  this  jmrposo.  (Plin.  //.  .V. 
ix.  66  ;  Juv.  vl  Mi.)  In  the  Iliad  (xir.  IB^  183), 
Hera,  adorning  henelf  in  the  meet  capdvath^ 
iiia'iiii-r.  [iiit!<  on  car  rinL'*  TTKidr'  with  thn  -^  dr 'ps 
resemblmg  mulberneat.  (6cc>  Eu«tath.  ad  toe. )  I'liny 
observea  (xL  50)  that  greater  expense  was  ia^  ishod 
on  no  part  of  the  dress  than  on  the  ear-rings. 
According  to  Seneca  (/.  e.)  the  ear-rin.'.  No.  3,  in 
the  preceding  woodcut,  in  which  a  couple  of  pearls 
are  atnina  both  above  and  below  tbe  predoot  atone, 
was  wactli  a  patrimony.  (See  alee  De  VUa  Ihoia, 
17.)  All  the  ear-riti^'*  above  en,'nived  belsmg  tO 
the  Hamilton  collection  in  the  Ikiiiish  Museum. 

In  opulent  families  the  care  of  the  ear-rings  was 
the  business  of  a  female  »lavi%  who  was  called 
AuricuJiif  Uniuiris  (Gruter,  Juscrip.).  Tbe  Venus 
de'  Medici,  and  other  female  statues,  have  the  cars 
piaroed,  and  nobably  once  had  car-ringt  in  them. 
The  etatneof  Achillee  at  Sigeum,  repreaenting  him 
in  female  attire,  likcNvi.^e  had  tliis  drnament  (Serv. 
is  Virff.  Jen.  i.  30  ;  TertulL  de  ValL  4.)   (J.  Y.j 

INCB'NDI  UM«  the  crime  of  totting  any  object 
on  fin,  by  which  the  property  of  a  man  is  endan- 
gered. It  was  thus  a  more  general  term  than 
the  modem  Arttm^  which  is  limited  to  the  act  of 
wilfully  and  maliciously  burning  the  property  of 
another.  The  crime  of  incendium  was  the  subject 
of  otie  of  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  which  in- 
tlicted  a  severe  pooithmeut  on  tbe  perwm  who  set 
fire  to  property  nMlictontly  teeinia,  pnwfasf) ;  bot  if 

it  wa.s  done  fy  accident  (ciovi,  itl  f^i,ri  y^!t/rtiti<i),  the 
law  obliged  the  otfender  to  repair  the  injury  he 
had  committed.  (Dig.  47.  tit.  9.  s.  9.)  The  pan* 
i^hment,  however,  of  bumini!  alive,  which  is  men- 
tiuucd  in  the  passiigu  of  the  Digest  referred  to,  it 
supposed  by  modem  commentators  not  to  have  been 
contained  in  the  Twelre  Tabka,  but  to  have  been 
tnuufeitedfiuDthe  imperial  pnW  to  earlier  timat. 
In  the  aecond  Pmk  war  a  great  firo  hraka  out  at 
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Home,  wliicli  was  evidently  otcaiioncd  huinana 
fmnde.  'I'lii'  ntTcndcra  were  discovered  and  pun- 
ished {flnimadveriHm  est),  but  Livy  unfortunately 
does  not  state  (xxvi.  '27)  in  what  manner.  The 
crime  of  iiKi'iuliuin  ^^;\s  tin-  sulijoct  of  various 
enactmoits  in  the  la«t  century  of  the  republic  < 

licious  (liiJo  viit'o)  ir.coiidii'in,  1ji:t  only  In  the  city, 
or  within  a  thousand  poce«  of  it,  with  aqime  ct  ignis 
interdictio,  since  it  wu  freqiieiitly  employed  as  a 
mean*!  for  th.-  prrpetmtion  of  murder,  whith  was 
especially  Uic  subject  of  this  law.  (Difj.  4'!.  tit.  y. 

1.)  Cn-  Pompeius,  in  n.  c.  .5  J.  m:\i\c  incondium 
»  erine  of  Fw  by  his  Lex  Pompeia  dtVL'm  otnoa^  \ 
qvcnee  of  the  Iraming  of  the  Curis  ami  the  Perm 
Ilasillca  on  the  Lurial  of  (.'ludiiis  ;  and  Jiilins  Ca-'jar 
alao  iodudcd  it  in  his  Lex  Julia  de  l\  which  en- 
acted that  any  act  of  moendium  eommitted  by 
large  numbers  of  inen,  c\m  if  the  object  of  their 
assembling  together  was  not  iocendiuin,  should  be 
treated  as  Via,  and  punished  with  aquae  et  ignis 
interdictio.  (Cic.  Plui  i.  9  ;  comp.  Parad.  4,)  The 
nioiw  recent  Lex  Julia  de  Vi  seems  to  have  been 
lea:4  severe,  but  it  is  uncertain  what  punishment  it 
oiiiatned.  (Paoll.  t.  26.  g  ».)  Besides  the  two 
crimmal  iffoeeeatkna  siven  hythe  Lex  Cornelia 
atnl  Lex  Julia,  a  persr.n  could  also  Lrin  -  t"  tis  to 
recover  compensation  for  the  injury  done  to  his 
property :  1.  By  the  adio  Itffia  AqitUHae,  m  am 
of  acriiicntal  inceiidiura.  (Dig.  f>.  tit.  2.  8.  27  §  f).') 
2.  In  the  case  of  a  jpersou  who  had  committed 
robbcxy  er  dona  iajtliy  during  an  inccndium, 
there  was  a  praetorian  action  de  incendio,  which 
cnmpcllcd  him  to  restore  fourfold  the  amount.  (Die. 
4  7.  tit.  9.  Rs.  1,5.)  In  the  imperial  ;H.Tiod  various 
diatinctMMU  were  made  in  the  crime.  Fixit,  a  dis- 
tinction wai  made  according  to  the  greater  or  atnaUer 
dang< T  of  ih<:  inct  ridium  to  the  contiguous  objects: 
thus  incendium  in  the  citj  wu  punished  with  less 
aeTcrity  than  iaeeDdiun  in  the  country.  Secondly, 
:i  distinction  was  madf  according  as  the  net  luui 
Ifccii  performed  doh^  atlpa^  or  nunt.  If  the  inccn- 
dium was  not  rrialicion%  hnl  atiU  might  have  been 
avoided  by  ordinaiy  care,  a  person  bad  to  make 
cmnpensation  ;  but  if  the  tncendturawa.s  pun-ly  ac- 
cidental, no  compcn^ati'in  was  necessary.  The 
eq^mtio  was  exiraordinaria  and  belonged  to  the 
Pnwfeetaa  wl^  who  eoold  inflict  whatever  pun- 
ishment h''  Tied,  for  it  appears  tliat  thor*"  was 
no  puniihmcitt  tixcd  by  law.  We  accordingly  find 
taentioo  of  eiaeution  by  the  sword,  burning  alive, 
rrmdfinnation  to  the  niinrs  and  to  puldic  works, 
di-jMirtatio,  rclegatio,  tiog^in.!.  &c.,  lus  ptunshments 
inflicted  on  account  of  inccnd  mm.  (,Dig.  48.  tit.  19, 
a.  28.  $  12;  8.  Ut  2.  a.  30.  S  3  ;  47.  tit.  9.  §  1  ; 
PanlL  T.  20.  I  1.  y.  8.  f  6 ;  Coll.  Leg.  tit  12.) 
The  preceding  account  is  uiken  from  Rein,  Ihis 
Ckimimirrckt  der  Jiomer^  pp.  7G5 — 774,  where  all 
'the  anthecitiea  an  siren. 

INCENSUS.  [Caput  :  CEXsrs,  p.  ^R.l,  a.] 
INCESTUM  or  INCEST  US.  lnce»tnm 
noo  cnstum,  and  signiiiec  geoetally  all  immoral 
and  irroli-i.ius  acts.  In  a  narrower  sense  it  denotes 
the  uuchastity  of  a  V'e*tal,  and  sexual  intercourse 
of  persons  within  certain  degrees  of  consanguinity. 
If  a  man  married  a  woman  whom  it  was  for- 
l>idden  fcr  him  to  marry  by  positive  morality 
•  (nif)ri'»us),  lie  was  said  to  commit  incestum.  (Dig. 
23.  tit  2.  s.  39.)  Such  a  marriage  was  in  fiict  no 
mairii^  for  tlie  neccMiy  cennubinm  between 
'the  |«rtiei  wu  wnntiiig.  Aceoidinglj,  inoeatom 


ia  the  sexual  CMinection  of  a  male  and  a  female, 
whether  onderth*  fbnn  of  nuuriage  ornot,  if  such 
persons  eannot  nuirry  by  reason  of  consanguinity. 

There  was  no  connubium  between  persons  re- 
latrd  I'V  Vi1o«hI  in  the  direct  line,  as  parents  and 
children.  If  such  peraooa  eontmcted  a  marriage  it 
waa  Nefiviae  et  Ineestae  ttnptia&  There  wna  no 
connuliium  bcfwron  fions'ms  wlio  stood  in  tho  ii-Ia- 
tiuu  of  parent  and  child  by  adoption,  not  even 
after  the  adopted  child  waa  emancipated.  There 
won*  alsi  restrictions  as  to  conim})iiim  briwi^en 
culiatoral  kinsfolk  (ex  tratuverso ynidu  ciiyhalU/Hia) : 
thert^  was  no  connubium  between  brothers  and 
aiatexi,  either  of  the  whole  or  of  the  half  bloud  ; 
nor  hetween  ehildren  of  the  Mood  and  children  by 
adoption,  so  lou'.-  as  th©  adoption  continin  d,  or  so 
long  as  the  children  of  the  blood  remained  in  the 
power  of  their  ftther*  That*  waa  eoomihiam  he> 
tween  an  uncle  and  his  brother's  dani»liter,  afti-r 
the  emperor  Claudius  bad  set  the  example  by 
marrying  Agrippina  ;  but  there  was  none  hetween 
an  unde  and  a  isLstt  r's  dau^htor.  There  was  no 
counubiura  between  a  uian  and  his  amita  or  niaier- 
tera  [Cognati]  ;  nor  between  a  man  and  his 
•ocnw,  nonia,  privigna  or  novetca.  In  all  snch 
easea  when  there  waa  no  corarabium,  die  children 

had  a  motln^r,  but  no  legal  father. 

Incest  between  persons  in  the  direct  line  was 
pnniahahle  in  both  partiea ;  hi  other  eaaea  only  in 

the  man.  Tho  ptmishment  was  Relecmtio,  as  in 
the  case  of  adaUcry.  Concubtuuge  between  near 
kinsfolk  was  put  on  the  same  footing  a.K  marriage. 
(Dig.  23.  tit  2.  8. 56.)  In  the  case  of  adultoriuni 
and  stuprum  between  persoiu  who  had  no  connu- 
bium, therr  was  a  d"uMe  of;"encr :  the  man  was 
punished  with  deportatio,  and  the  wemon  was  sub- 
ject  to  the  penaltiet  of  the  Lex  Jalia.   (Dig.  4R. 

tit.  18,  s.  5.)  Among  slu  es  there  w  as  no  iiiees- 
tnm,  but  after  they  became  free  their  marringcs 
were  regulated  aeeordiog  to  the  analogy  of  the 
connubium  among  free  persons.  It  was  inrrsttim 
to  have  knowledge  of  a  vestal  virgin,  and  both 
parties  were  punifihcd  with  death. 

That  which  was  stupnmi,  was  considered  incea- 
turn  when  the  connection  was  between  parties  who 
had  no  connuliium.  Incestum.  therefore,  \v.is 
stuprum,  aggravated  by  the  circumstance  of  real  or 
legal  consanguinity,  and,  in  some  cases,  affinity. 
It  was  not  tlie  fonn  of  marriage  between  such  pf»r- 
Bons  that  constituted  the  incestum  ;  for  the  nu|»iiac 
were  ineeatae,  and  therefofe  no  narriage,  and  the 
iiiccftuous  act  was  the  sexual  cnnnretiim  of  the 
parties.  Sometimes  iucvjatuui  is  ih'iid  to  he  contra 
fas,  that  is,  an  act  in  violation  of  religion.  The 
rulea  as  to  Incestum  were  founded  partly  on  the 
Jus  Oentinm  and  partly  on  the  Jus  Civile  ;  but 
the  distinction  did  not  exist  in  the  earlv  [>eriod«, 

and  the  rules  as  to  incestum  were  only  such  ;w 
were  recognised  by  the  Jns  Oentinm.  Though 
the  rules  as  to  Incestum  were  afterwards  more 
exactly  dLlcrinined  1  y  the  Jus  Civile,  there  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  any  complete  lex  on  the 
matter.  The  Lex  Julia  de  adulteriis  only  treated 
Incestom  incidentally,  or  so  far  as  it  was  als«> 
adultery:  but  the  jurists  connected  all  the  im- 
perial legislation  on  this  matter  and  their  own  intefi. 
pretatkm  with  the  Lex  Julia,  (liciu,  Dtu  Crimu 
nalrecAt  der  Kower,  p.  f5Cn,  &c.)  [G.  1,.] 

I      INCITE'tiA,  a  corruption  of  the  Ureek 
iyyoeiiKri  or  iyyvd-f}Krif  a  teim  used  to  denote  a 
I  piece  of  domeatie  fomittt^  Twioualx  fimned  no* 
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cording  to  the  partieiUr  mcmIimi  bteoded  ;  made 
of  lilver,  bronze,  clay,  stone,  or  wood,  according  to 
the  circumstancet  of  the  poeseaaor  ;  ■ometimea 
adorned  with  figures  ;  aud  employed  to  hold 
amphofM^  bottlMi  akbiitiih,  or  aiij  otber  reMela 
vhieli  were  iwnd  9t  poiitsd  st  w6  bottom,  and 
tiwrefoi^  rcqiiirod  a  separate  contrivance  to  ki-cp 
them  erect.  (Fealiu,«.v. /aciAya/  Bt:]nker,  Anted. 
345  ;  Wilkbnon, Mam.madOuhm$,  roL  il  pp. 1 58, 
160,  21  f),  217.)  Some  of  those  uied  at  Alexandria 
were  Uiaugular.  (Athen.  t.  45.)  We  often  see 
than  npnaentad  in  andeot  Egrptian  paintinga. 
The  aaoezed  woodcut  abowi  thiea  AyyvMiica^ 
which  are  vreserTed  in  the  British  Moseom.  Those 
on  the  right  and  left  hand  are  of  wf»od,  the  one 
hari^g  four  feet,  the  other  six  ;  they  were  found 
ia  Eoptin  tmU.  The  duid  k  •  hmd  ewth* 
««m  xkm,  whUk  k  wad  to  npport  a  Grecian 
ovhoa.^  tJ.  Y.J 


I^NCOLA.  [DoMKUItTM.] 

INCORPORA'LES  RES.  [Dominium.] 
I N  C  U  N  A  BU  LA  or  CUNA'BULA  («M(n«i- 
yoc),  swaddling-clothes 
liie  firel  thmg  done  after  the  hiith  of  ft  difld 

was  to  wash  it  ;  the  second  to  \vr;\p  it  in  stvad- 
dliog  clothes,  and  the  rank  of  the  child  was  indi- 
ealed  by  the  splendour  and  costliness  of  this,  its 
first  attire.  Somotitm  s  a  fine  white  shawl,  tied 
with  a  gold  band,  was  usod  for  the  purpose  (Horn. 
Jfjfout.  inApoll.  121,  122)  ;  at  other  limes  a  .miall 
purple  scarf,  fastened  with  a  bnxtch.  (Pind.  I't/th. 
tr.  114  ;  x^^">v^  LongUA,  i.  1.  p.  U,  28,  ed. 
Bodeo.)  The  i>oor  used  bnind  fillets  ofcommon  cloth 
(pmmi,  Luke,  iL  7, 12  j  Ezek.  ztL  4.  Vul^. ;  com- 
pam  Hem.  ffpmm.  ii  Mtn.  151,  806;  ApoDod. 
DiU,  iii.  10.  §2;  Aelian,  V.  11.  ii.  7  ;  Eurip.  /««, 
52  J  Dion  ChiysoeU  ri.  p.  203,  ed.  Reiske ;  PlauU 


AmjAit.  T.  1.  52,  True  r.  13).  The  prccedi^ 
woodcut,  taken  froot »  bcftotifal  ba»>relief  at  Rome, 
which  is  sai^Msed  to  refer  to  the  Inrth  of  Telephus, 
shows  the  appearance  of  a  chQd  so  clothed,  and 
randan  in  some  digne  more  intelligible  the  £aUe 
of  the  deeeption  pnwtiaed  hgr  Rhaft  npaa  Satan  m 
saving  the  life  of  Jupiter  by  presenting  a  stone, 
enveloped  in  swaddling-clothes,  to  be  devoured  by 
Saturn  instaftd  ef  his  new-born  child.  (lies.  Tleegi, 
485.)  It  was  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Ivice- 
doeraonian  education  to  dispense  with  the  use  of 
incunabula,  and  to  allow  children  tOi^faj  the  free 
use  of  their  limha.  (Pln&Ijmt.  pt.  90,  ed. 
Steph.)  [J.  Y.] 

INCrS  {iucfjMv),  an  anvil.  The  repr.M  uU- 
tions  of  Vulcaa  and  the  Cyclopes  oa  Tahous  worlu 
of  art,  show  that  the  aneieBt  aavil  waaftraied  like 
that  of  modem  times.  When  the  smith  wanted  to 
make  use  of  it,  he  placed  it  on  a  huge  block  of 
wood  (dUc^croy,  Horn.  IL  xviiL  410,  479,  Oi, 
TiiL  274  ;  poiitia  imcmdHm*j  Virg.  Aem.  ru.  C29  ; 
TiiL  451) ;  and  when  be  made  the  link  of  a  chain, 
or  any  other  object  which  was  round  or  hollow,  he 
beat  it  upon  a  peint  pniectiqg  from  one  side  of 
the  aaYfl.  The  wumn  woodeat,  representing 
Vulcan  for^'ing  a  tloDlderbolt  for  Jupiter,  itlu»- 
tnttes  these  circumalneai ;  it  is  taken  firom  a  gem 
iathaBoyalOibhwtatMB.  It  afpaftn  that  a 


the  "  brazen  ape,"  not  only  the  things  niaile  up«l 
the  anvil,  but  the  anvil  itself,  with  the  hsinnwr 
and  the  tongs,  were  made  uf  bronxe.  {Reaa.  Oim 
iiu  433,  434  j  ApeUen.  Rhed.  it.  761,  762.) 
[Mallei;*.]  [j.  y  i 

INDEX.  [LiBKR.] 
INDIGITAM£NTA.  (PoMnvu.1 
INDU'SIUM.  [TirificA.] 
I'NDUTUS.    fAMicTt  s  ;  TiMci.] 
INFA'MTA.    The  provisions  as  to  infa«i»j^  u 
they  appear  in  the  legisUtiea  ef  JoatniftB,  are  eoft* 
tained  in  Dii;.  3.  tit.  2.  Dc  his  qui  notantur  In- 
iomia,  and  iii  Cod.  2.  tiu  12.  £x  quibus  causis  In- 
batia  irrogatur.  The  Otgeet  conuins  (a  1)  the 
casea  o£  Infunia  as  enumerated  in  the  Praetor's 
Edict.   There  are  also  various  provisions  on  the 
subject  in  the  Lex  Julia  Municipelis  45)* 
commoDU  called  the  Table  ef  Uendea. 

laiuuik  waa  a  eonaeqaenee  of  eondemnation  fa 
any  Judicium  PuWicum,  of  ignomininus  (u;no)riiHi<ie 
eamta)  expulsion  trom  the  army  (Tab.  HeracL  1. 
121),  of  a  woman  being  deteeted  h  adallMj, 
thinigh  she  might  not  have  been  condemned  in  a 
Judicium  PubliauD|  6ic.  j  of  coudemaatio  lor  Fax- 
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turn,  Ripina,  Injuriac,  and  Dolus  MoluHf  provided 
the  offender  waa  condemned  in  bw  own  name,  or 
■nnded  in  his  own  name  ha  pud  •  mm  oi  maoaj 
Dj  way  of  compensation  ;  of  eoadoniBtiaii  in  an  ae> 
tion  Pro  Socio,  Tuti  I  n-,  Mandatiitn,  Deposituni  or 
Fidocia  (compare  the  Edict  with  Cic  pro  Ho$c. 
Cbm.  6,  fro  Bote.  Amer.  SR,  80»  pro  Cbaemo, 
2,  Top.  tlO;  Tab.  Herad.  L  111),  provided 
the  offender  was  condemned  in  his  own  uame. 
Infamia  only  fidlowied  iar  m  eondaDBHItio  in  a 
directa  actio,  not  if  a  man  waa  condemned  con- 
trario  jndicio,  onleM  the  person  condemned  waa 
guilty  of  aome special  dishonesty.  Infamin  wiig  also 
•  orniirgiMioro  of  inaolvcncy,  when  a  roan 'a  bona 
won  PoMM,  Piwcripta,  VondHa  (Cic.  pro 
Quittt.  15  ;  Tab.  ireracl.  1.  113 — 117  ;  GaiuR,  ii. 
154)  ;  of  a  widow  marrying  within  the  time  i^- 
pointod  for  mourning,  but  the  loflunk  attachad  to 
the  aecond  hu»l>and,  if  he  wns  a  jwtorfaniiV'x's,  and 
if  be  waa  not,  then  to  his  father,  ikod  to  tiic  lather 
of  Um  widow  if  she  waa  in  hia  power  ;  the  Edict 
does  not  speak  of  the  Infiunia  of  dae  widow,  but  it 
waa  Bubacqucntly  extended  to  her.  Infiunia  waa 
a  conao<]uenre  of  a  man  being  at  the  sniue  time  in 
the  relatioa  of  a  double  maniMe  or  double  aponia- 
Ik ;  the  Infiuda  attachtd  to  ue  man  if  he  «h  a 
paterfemilias,  and  if  he  waa  not,  to  hia  father  ;  the 
Edict  here  alao  speaks  only  of  the  ni.in,  but  the 
Infamia  wae  aahaeqiMBtfy  extended  to  the  woman. 
In  arnia  was  a  con.scqucncc  of  prostiMui  tri  in  thf 
case  of  a  woman,  of  itiuiilar  conduct  at  ;i  i:uui  [tpti 
wmUebria  p(UM»«tt\  of  Lenocinium  or  g  a 
living  by  aiding  in  prostitution  (Tab.  HeracL  L 
123)  ;  of  appeanng  on  a  public  stage  aa  an  aetoE, 
of  engaging  for  money  to  appear  in  the  fight*  of  the 
wild  besata,  cTen  if  a  man  did  not  appear,  and  of 
wpftonofi  then^  thev^h  net  tot  bmmjt* 

It  results  from  this  cnumcTation  that  Infamia 
was  only  the  consequence  of  an  act  committed  by 
the  penon  wliu  hecume  ln£amis,  and  was  not  the 
con?!rquence  of  any  punishment  for  euch  act.  In 
some  ca^es  it  only  followed  upon  condemnation  ;  in 
others  it  was  a  direct  conseifiMMeef  aSMt,  waooo 
■a  Mwh  act  waa  netoiioiu. 

It  has  MiQetiinM  been  anpyoied  that  the  ]*tw- 
tor  (  ^t.l^li■.l  1  d  the  Infamia  as  a  rule  of  law,  which 
however  waa  not  the  caso.  The  Piaetor  made  cer- 
tain inlea  as  to  Postalatio  (1%  9.  tit  1.  a.  IX  for 
tbf  purpose  of  maintiiining  the  purity  of  his  court. 
With  respect  to  the  PoatulatiO|  be  distributed  per- 
sons into  thne  chmea.  The  aaeMid  chae  conprc- 
hended,  among  others,  certain  persons  who  were 
turpiimlme  motabUa^  who  might  postulate  for  them- 
Bt  lvfs  but  not  for  othi  rs.  The  third  clans  contained, 
among  othen^  all  those  **qui  Edicto  Pnetohi  ut 
iafiuMS  Dotaator,**  and  were  not  already  enom^ 
r8t«Hl  in  the  second  cla**.  Accordingly  it  was 
necessary  for  the  Prae  tor  to  enumerate  ail  the  In- 
fiimcs  who  were  not  included  ia  dto  second  class, 
mi  l  this  he  did  in  the  ?Mict  as  (jnntcd.  (I)  i; 
til.  J.  B.  1.)  Consistently  with  this,  liiLuiua  u.is  a\- 
fcadyan  e»t:il)liahed  IrgKi  condition  ;  and  the  Prae* 
tM  in  his  edicts  on  Postulation  did  not  make  a 
daas  of  permns  called  In&mes,  but  he  emnnerated 
as  jiorsons  to  Ik;  excluded  from  certain  rights  of 
Postulation,  those  who  were  Infamet.  Conse- 
■tly  the  legal  netiw  ef  Infiynia  WMftnd  b^re 
edicts. 

It  ie  neoessary  to  distinguish  Infamia  from  the 
Nato  Ganaoria.  The  Infamia  does  not  seem  to 
hnw  ban  cfwled  if  wiiMen  law,  bat  to  ha.ro 
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though  not  in  aU,  it  was  a  consequence  of  a  judi- 
cial deciweB.  The  power  ef  tiie  Cenien  waa  ia  ita 
elleeto  aaalogMu  to  the  Inftunia,  bvt  diffcient  ften 

it  in  many  respects.  The  Ci n  ■  could  at  their 
pleasure  remove  a  man  from  the  Senate  or  the 
Equtt«,  moaro  him  into  a  hvwar  tribe,  or  toman 

him  out  of  all  the  tribes,  and  so  denriv-  >ifn^  of  his 
suffragiom,  br  rpducini;  him  to  the  cuodiUuu  of  an 
aerarius.  (C\c.  pm  Cliwrni.  4Si|  4A.)  Thej  eonld 
also  affix  a  mark  of  ignominy  or  censure  opposite 
to  a  man's  name  in  the  list  of  citisena,  nota  censor  ia 
or  sub»crij>tio  (Cic  pro  Cluent.  42,  43,  44,  46, 
47}  }  and  in  doing  this,  they  were  not  bound  to 
mdte  an^  apedal  inquiry,  but  might  follow  general 
fv|  iirl  n.  This  arbitrary  mode  of  pn>cc<^diitg  w;is 
however  partly  remedied  by  the  fisct  that  such  a 
OMMorian  nota  might  be  oppeaed  by  a  eoUeagne,  or 
removed  by  the  following  r<Ti«  ir«,  rr  l>y  a  judicial 
decision,  or  by  a  lex.  Accordingly  the  cenauriau 
nota  was  not  perpetual,  and  thevm  it  dMend 
essentially  from  Infamia,  which  was  perpetnaL 

The  consequences  of  Infiunia  were  the  loss  of 
certain  political  rights,  hni  m  t  nil.  It  was  not  a 
capitis  deminntio^  but  it  resembled  it.  The  In- 
ftnii  beeam  an  Aerarioa,  and  loct  ^  raffiagiom 
and  honores  ;  that  is,  hp  Inst  the  capacity  for  cer- 
tain fto-cdled public  rights,  but  not  the  capacity  for 
private  rigfata.  Under  the  empire,  the  Infamia  loat 
it^  r%t\  m  to  public  lightly  fir  Mich  x^ti  heeuw 

unnnportant. 

It  m^fat  be  dottbt^  whether  the  loss  of  the 
sufliagiuBi  waa  a  coBBeqaanee  of  Iniiunia,  but  the 
aiRrmatlTa  Me  is  anmitdneil  br  Savigny  with 
such  reasons  as  maybe  pranotincedc(Hni>letelr  con- 
clusiTe.  It  areata  fitom  Liry  (  vii,  2)  and  Valerius 
Maaiama  (ii.  4.  |4>,  that  «he  Aetoree  AtellMnniui 
were  not  either  remnvct!  fmm  tlrrir  tribe  {nee  tribu 
i»<:MPe9«iitr),  nor  inai.  oi  serving  mthe  army :  in 
other  wofdt  nch  [ict  rr^  did  not  become  Inflames, 
like  other  actors.  The  phrase  "  trihu  movcri  "  is 
ambiguous,  and  may  mean  either  to  remove  from 
one  tribe  to  a  lower,  or  to  move  from  all  the  tribes, 
aadwaMkeaBanaaaenriua.  Now  the  nere  la- 
moving  fimn  one  tribe  to  another  naet  have  been 
an  act  of  the  Censors  on! . .  for  it  was  nervss^irv  to 
fix  the  tribe  into  which  the  removal  was  made: 
but  this  could  not  be  the  case  in  a  matter  ef  In« 
famia,  which  was  the  efliect  of  a  general  rule,  and 
a  general  rule  could  only  operate  in  a  gviienil  wuy  ; 
that  is,  **  tribn  moveriy**  M  a  consequence  of  In> 
famia,  must  have  book  a  lentovol  £rom  all  the 
tribes,  and  a  degradation  to  the  state  of  an  Aen- 
rius.    (Compare  Li  v.  xlv.  15.) 

The  Lex  Julia  Municipalis  does  not  contain  the 
word  laflnnia,  bat  it  aientieBe  neariy  the  mw 
ca»es  as  thoee  which  the  Kdirt  irtrntions  as  caaea 
of  Infaiuia.  The  Lex  excludes  persona  who  fail 
within  ita  terms,  from  being  Senatores,  Decuriones, 
Cnnseripti  of  th'-ir  city,  from  giving  tli'-ir  vote  in 
tne  senate  of  tluir  city,  and  from  ningistnicies 
which  gave  a  man  access  to  the  senate  :  but  it  says 
nothing  ef  the  right  el  voting  being  taken  away. 
Savigny  obeerrea  that  there  wonld  be  no  incen- 

sisteticy  in  sup{H»!iiLr  that  \}\'-  \''\  rofu'-'-d  rmly 
tbe  Uonoies  in  the  municipal  towns,  while  it  still 
allowed  Infiaaei  to  retain  the  inABginni  in  audi 
towns,  t^oTi^-h  thr  practice  was  difTcri'nt  in  Rome, 
if  we  consider  that  the  sutfrnginm  in  the  Roman 
0)mitia  waa  a  high  piiviUge,  while  in  the  ma 
,  pal  toirnc  it  nm  tmgmlM^  aaiflvartaali 
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.  Cicero  (pro  Rose,  Vom.  6)  spcflk*  of  the  jr.dida 
Fldneiae,  Tatelae^  mad  Societatia  a«  **  •titnniae 
fxi^tiinationis  ct  ji-'Tie  rapiti*."  In  an'-ithor  oratimi 
(j)ro  QutKi.  8,  9,  \X  la,  22)  he  speaks  of  the  f  x 
edieto  poMenio  boDonim  a«  a  capitis  causa,  and  in 
fact  ox  identical  with  Infamia  (c.  15^  cnju  bona 
ex  cdicto  potsidentur,  hujni  omnia  fania  et  exla- 
timatio  ciim  bonis  siimil  f>o-ssi<iotur).  Tiiis  colpitis 
minutio,  however,  a*  already  obaerrcd,  affected 
caly  the  public  righto  of  s  dtiien  j  wbarMV  the 
capitis  dcniiiuito  cf  the  imperial  period  and  the 
expression  capitalis  cauM,  opplj  to  the  CMDplete 
lo&s  of  citizcnshiik  Tbii  cllMige  manifestly  ariwe 
fioiii  the  cirmrn^tance  of  the  public  rights  of  the 
ciiiiciis  iindtT  tlie  empire  having  become  alto- 
gether unimportant,  and  thai  the  phrase  capitis 
dsminiitiOi  under  the  empire,  applies  toldy  to  tbe 
indtvidiMd^  capacity  for  private  rights. 

In  liis  ]>ri^atc  riiihts  tlio  Infaiiiis  was  un'liT 
Mine  incapacities.  Uc  could  only  postulate  before 
the  Praetor  on  bit  own  bolinl^  and  on  behalf  of 
c*'Ttain  prrsniis  who  were  very  n^^nrly  rc!at«i  to 
him,  but  not  geiicnilly  on  behalf  of  all  persons. 
Coowqoeotly  he  could  not  gonenUy  be  a  Cognitor 
or  a  Procurator.  Nor  could  a  cause  of  action  be 
a«Bigned  to  him,  for  by  the  old  law  he  must  sue  as 
the  cognitor  or  procurator  of  the  as^iLnior  (Oaiun, 
iL  99)  {  bat  this  incapaaQr  become  unimportant 
when  tbc  Cenio  was  effected  by  the  titilee  aetfonee 
without  the  intervention  of  a  Co-rnitor  or  Procti- 
lator.  Tbc  Infamis  could  not  sustain  a  Popularis 
Actio,  for  in  such  case  be  must  be  considered  as  a 
procumtnr  of  the  stat<*.  The  Infnniis  was  aUn 
iiiuitt  d  as  to  bis  tiipacity  for  matriage,  an  incapa- 
city which  origitutcd  in  the  Lex  Julia.  (Ulp.  Fnuf. 
xiii.)  This  lex  prohibited  senators,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  senators,  from  contracting  marriuM  with 
Libertini  and  Lihi-rtinao,  and  a1>c>  with  otncr  dis- 
reputable persons  enumerated  in  the  Icz :  it  also 
forbade  all  fivemen  fioin  Riarr>°ing  with  certain 
disreputable  women.  The  .Turi-ts  made  the  fol- 
lowing change:  —  they  made  the  two  classes  of 
dimpatable  persons  the  same,  which  were  not 
the  same  lit  forr.  and  tlipy  extends*!  tlie  jimhihltion. 
b«th  for  si  uators  and  dtlicrs,  to  all  those  whom  the 
Kdict  enumerated  r«  Infanu  s.  The  provisions  of 
the  Lex  Julia  did  not  render  the  marriage  null,  but 
it  depriTed  the  partiee  to  meb  marriage  of  the  privi- 
litrca  cunfcrfL'd  Ijy  the  lox  ;  that  ii,  sucli  a  marriage 

did  not  release  them  from  the  penalties  of  celibacy. 
A  eenatos-conialtiini,  mdor  M.  Aiodiai,  bowoTicr, 

made  such  marriage  null  in  certain  casca  (Sarigny, 
/System,  &C-,  vol.  ii.)  [O.  L.J 

INFA'MIS.  [iNPAMrA] 

INFANS,  INFAM  I  A.  In  the  Roman  law 
there  were  several  distinctiojia  of  age  which  were 
made  with  reference  to  the  capacity  for  doing  legal 
acts:  —  1.  The  first  period  was  from  birth  to  the 
end  of  the  arventh  year,  during  which  time  per- 
sons  Wi  re  called  Infantes,  or  Qui  fari  non  po'sunt. 
3. 1'he  second  period  was  from  the  end  of  seven 
y«ai»  to  the  end  of  fimrteen  or  twelve  years,  ac- 
cf>rdin;r  as  the  person  Mta  a  male  or  a  female, 
during  whicb  persons  were  defined  as  those  Qui 
fisri  poOMiat;  The  persons  iucluded  in  these  first 
two  classes  were  Impubemu  3.  The  third  period 
was  from  the  end  of  the  twelfth  or  fourteenth  to 
the  end  of  the  twenty-fifth  year,  durinij  which 
period  persons  were  Adolesceotes,  AduliL  The 
penoni  indnded  in  tbece  three  cbwrn  were 
miiuNree  xxt  annie  or  anMinim,aad  woe  often,  for 
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brevity's  sake,  called  minores  only  (CfRAXoH]  ; 
and  the  persons  inelvded  in  the  third  and  fcutth 

L!a-«s  were  Piiberp^.  4,  The  fourtli  [i<-riod  wa*  frnm 
tise  a^c  of  twriity  five,  during  whiih  peretias  were 
Majorcs. 

The  term  Impnbes  comprehends  Tnfens,  as  all 
Inftntet  are  Tmpaberes  ;  but  all  Inipuberes  arv  not 

Infante*.  TIiu^  the  ImpnVieres  were  di\i<led  into 
two  cksset ;  Infisotcs  or  those  under  seven  yaws  of 
age,  and  tboao  above  aevan,  who  are  Kcnerelty  un* 
d'  n't<Kxl  liy  the  term  Impuberes.  PiTpillus  i.i  n 
gtiieral  name  for  all  Impxibfres  not  in  the  power  of 
a  father.  (Dig.  50.  tit.  1 1>. .«.  339l) 

The  commencement  of  Pnl)ertas  wns  the  rom- 
menccment  of  full  ciijvicity  la  do  IcgiU  acta.  Be- 
fore the  commencement  of  Pubcrtas,  a  person, 
according  to  the  old  dvil  law,  coold  do  no  legal 
act  witboot  the  avetoritae  of  a  tutor.  This  tola 
was  made  for  those  Impuberes  \^  hfJ  had  pn']K  rty 
of  their  own  ;  £(«'  it  could  have  no  application  to 
Impobaree  who  were  in  the  power  of  a  btber. 
Now  the  a(je  of  puVorta-t  was  fixed  as  above  meD> 
tioned,  on  the  Mijtpo^ilion  that  persons  were  then 
competent  to  understand  the  nature  of  their  acts, 
and  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  was  only  fixed 
because  it  was  necessary  to  fix  some  limit  which 
niicht  apply  to  all  cases  ;  but  it  was  obvious  that  in 
many  cases  when  a  person  bordered  on  the  age  of 
Puberty  (pubertati  pmrimnsX  and  bad  not  yet 
attained  it,  lie  might  hrivi^  sufficient  understanding 
to  do  many  l^al  acts.  Accordingly,  a  person  who 
was  proxioraa  paborlati  was  in  course  of  time  eon* 
siii'Ted  enmpetent  tn  do  certain  lepil  acts  ithont 
die  aucloritas  oi  a  tutur;  but  to  secure  him  ai^ainst 
fraud  or  mistake,  he  could  only  cio  guch  acts  as 
were  for  hit  own  advantage.  This  relaxation  vt 
the  old  law  was  beneficial  both  to  the  Impubes 
and  to  others,  but  owinir  to  its  being  routined  td 
such  narrow  limiu  of  time,  it  waa  of  little  {tactical 
use,  and  accordingly  it  was  extended  as  a  poeitiTe 
nde  to  a  loHL^er  {leriod  l>clow  the  age  of  pitTierty  ; 
but  btill  with  the  same  limitation :  the  Impubes 
could  do  no  act  to  bit  prsjndice  witbcnt  lb* 
aiKtoi •r.i'!  nf  n  tutor.  It  was,  however,  neeessary 
to  fix  u  liuut  iiere  also,  and  accordingly  it  was 
detemiined  that  stich  limited  cajwicity  to  do  legal 
acts  should  commence  with  the  termination  of 
infantia,  which,  legally  defined,  is  that  period  after 
wliieh  a  iM^Tsrin,  either  .ilone  or  witb  %  tutor,  it 
capable  of  doing  legal  acta. 

Infliat  propwly  neana  Qd  ftri  mm  poleat ;  and 
he  of  whom  could  bo  predieated.  Fan  p<ite.st, 
was  not  lufatig,  and  was  capable  oi'  doirig  certain 
legal  acta.  The  phrase  Qui  fari  j>ote«t  it  itself 
ambiguous  ;  but  the  Romans  in  a  legal  sense,  did 
not  limit  it  to  the  mere  capcity  of  uttering  words, 
which  a  child  of  two  or  three  years  generally  pos- 
seaiea,  but  they  understood  by*  it  a  certain  degree 
of  {ntelfeetoa]  devdopement ;  and,  aeeardingly,  the 
exprc'sion  Qtii  f;iri  potest  expressed  Hot  rmly  that 
degree  of  intellectual  development  which  is  shown 
by  the  use  of  intelligible  sf>eech,  but  alto  a 
capacity  for  letril  aet.s  in  whieh  •'peeeh  wa?  re- 
quired. Thus  the  period  of  infaiitia  was  extended 
beyond  that  which  the  strict  etymological  meaning 
of  the  word  tignifies,  and  its  termination  was  fixed 
by  a  positive  rule  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  year, 
as  appears  hv  numerotu  passages.  (D'g  -6.  tit.  7. 
s.  I  ;  23.  tit.  1.  c  U  ;  Cod.  6.  tit.  30.  s.  18 ; 
Quintilian,  /««f.  Or.  L  1 ;  Udoma,  Orig.  zL  2.) 

The  cxpradotts  pMonnnif  pnbettati,  and  pniiKt* 
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onus  infontiac  or  iitfanti  ((iaiuA,  iii.  lOd),  are  used 
by  th«  Ronui  jturifits  to  signify  fnpeetirely  one 
^^  hl^  IS  near  attaining  Pubertas,  and  one  who  has 
jui»t  {jOMcd  the  limit  of  lufuiitia.  (Savigny,  Sjfftem 
dm  heut.  It.  R.  vol.  iii.)  [Isipi  hes.  ]  [O.  L.] 
INFE'RJA£.  IFoNoa,  p.  662,  b.J 
I'NFULA,  a  4oek  of  white  and  red  wool,  which 
wa:*  ^.Jightly  twisted,  dniwn  iu'j  tlio  form  of  a 
wreath  or  fillet,  and  used  by  the  liomans  for  oron- 
mcat  «n  feetiTe  and  aolenm  oecasions.  In  sacri- 
ficing it  was  tied  with  a  white  band  [Vitta]  to 
the  bead  of  the  victim  (Vir^f.  Gmry.  liL  AUl  ; 
LacKt  L  88 ;  Sneton.  Calig.  27),  and  also  of  the 
priest,  more  especially  in  the  worship  of  Apollo 
and  Diana.  ( Virg.  Am.  ii.  430,  x.  530  ;  Servius, 
in  I'jt-.  ;  IsiJ.  Or,;!,  xix.  30  ;  Fi-stu#,  s.  v.  />i/uhif.) 
The  torta  infula was  wont  also  by  the  Vestal 
ViifiBt.  (Pnid.  ft  ii  lOSa,  1094.)  Its  hm 
seems  anal()L:inis  to  that  of  tho  lock  of  wool  worn 
by  the  tlatnines  and  lailii  [Apex].  At  Roman 
nMril^M  the  bride,  who  carried  wool  upon  a  dis- 
tatf  in  the  procession  [Fl'scs],  fixed  it  aa  an  infula 
upon  the  door-case  of  her  future  h unhand  on  uuler- 
ing  the  house.  (Lncan,  it  Hoo  ;  I'ltn.  H.  N.  xxix. 
2;  Serriua,  its  Fin;.  Atm,  iv.  458.)       y.  Y.] 

INGB'NUI,  INGENU'ITAS.  Freemen  {li- 
ttri)  were  cithrr  inpenui  or  libortini.  Irifjenui  are 
tlioae  free  men  who  are  bom  free.  (Gaius,  i.  1 1.) 
Ubertini  an  these  who  are  vuBramitted  from  legal 
alavcrj'.  Though  friM-dnun  [libcrtmi)  were  not 
iageoui,  the  sons  nf  ItUcrtiui  were  ingenui.  A 
UbertiDW  could  not  by  adoption  become  ingennus. 
(frcl!.  V.  19.)  If  u  female  slave  (a/iciii'u)  was 
prcguant,  suiii  was  manumilted  Itefure  shu  gave 
birth  to  a  child,  rach  child  was  born  free,  and 
therefore  was  ingemias.  In  other  cases,  also,  the 
law  fiiTooFed  the  chtim  of  free  birth,  and  conse- 

queTitly  of  iiiceiuiitaa.  (Pauliis,  Sent.  Rerrpt.  iii. 
24,  and  t.  1.  De  Ubmdi  causa.)  If  a  mauVi  in- 
genitifH  WM  »  natter  in  diipate,  then  ww  » 
judicium  ingenuitatis.  (Taat  Amu  zUL  27  i 
Pwilus,  &  JL  T.  I.) 

The  wwda  ingBBoas  end  iibertinus  are  often 
opposed  to  one  another  ;  nnd  the  title  of  freeman 
(liber\  which  would  comprehend  libcrtiuus,  is 
sometimes  KfttoH  by  the  addition  of  ingenuus 
(Uber  et  iq^anmi^  Uor.  Ar,  J*,  dtt3).  According 
to  Cindai,  m  his  wmfc  on  Comitia,  quoted  by 
Festus  (a  r.  l\ttrino)s)^  those  who,  in  hia  time, 
were  called  iogenui,  wen  origioally  called  pathcii, 
wliieb  ii  inteifMled  hy  Ooottlinff  to  mean  that 
Gentiles  were  originally  called  Ingenui  also :  a 
maoifest  misuoderstaoding  of  the  passage.  If  tins 
paasage  haa  any  eerlain  meaning,  it  is  this :  ori- 
ginally the  name  inircnnns  did  not  exist,  'nut  the 
word  [jatricina  was  «uSticieut  to  express  a  iiomuii 
citizen  tiy  hirtb.  This  remark  then  xcfen  to  a 
tioM  when  there  wato  no  Ronwa  dtiaetis  except 
pairicU ;  and  the  definitian  of  infemnis,  if  it  had 

then  b«'C'ii  in  use,  would  have  Lrcn  a  suffici(-nt  de- 
finition of  a  fatricius.  But  the  word  iagenuus  was 
inlmdiieed,  in  the  aenae  hen  atMed,  at «  kter  time, 
and  when  it  was  wanted  for  the  ptirposc  of  indicat- 
ing a  citizen  by  birth,  merely  as  such.  Thus,  in 
the  speech  of  Appiua  Cfamdins  Cnusus  (Liv.  ri. 
40),  he  contrasts  with  |)er3fins  of  jiatricinn  descent, 
**  Units  Quiritium  quiiibet,  duobus  ingeuuis  or- 
tas."  Further,  the  definition  of  QentiUl  by 
Scaevola  [Gkns,  p.  567J,  shows  that  a  aao  might 
be  ingcnuos  and  yet  not  gontilis,  for  'hn  night  be 
tlwfoiiofafiiMdiun;  and  thk  k  coniiiteat  with 


Livy  (x.  8).  If  Cincius  incaiU  his  proposition  to 
be  as  comprehensive  as  the  terms  will  allow  us  to 
take  it,  the  proposition  is  this : — All  (now)  ingenui 
comprehend  all  (then)  patricii ;  which  is  untrue. 

Under  the  empire,  Ingcnuitos,  or  the  Jura  In- 
gmuitatis,  might  bo  acquired  by  the  imperial 
favour  I  that  is,  a  person,  not  ingenuus  by  birth, 
was  made  so  by  the  sovereign  power.  A  freedman 
who  had  obtained  the  Jus  Annuloniro  Aureonmit 
was  considered  ingenuus ;  but  this  did  not  hrtw> 
fere  with  the  p.itronal  rij^hta.  (Diij.  40.  tit.  10.  s. 
5  and  (>.)  By  the  imtalibua  rustitutiu  the  priuceps 
gave  to  a  libertinus  the  character  of  ingenuus  ;  a 
form  of  proceeding  which  involved  tho  theory  of 
the  original  freedom  of  all  mankind,  for  the  liber>- 
tinus  was  restored,  not  to  the  state  in  which  he 
had  been  born,  but  to  hie  mppoeed  anginal  italeof 
freedeoi.  In  thii  case  the  patnm  bit  hia  pntranal 
riirhts  by  a  necessary  consoiinence,  if  the  fiction 
were  to  havo  iu  full  vtSc^i.  (Dig.  40.  tit  11.)  It 
aaenM  that  questions  as  to  a  nnali  ingemitaa  weft 
common  at  K  in  '  ;  v.hi  "i  i  ;  iir-t  sTirprisinsr,  when 
wc  consider  mat  patrouai  rijjjita  were  involved  in 
them.  CO.L.] 

INORATUS.  [PATRONt.^.] 

INJU'RIA.  Injuria,  in  the  general  sense,  is 
opposed  to  Jus.  In  n  Rpeci.'il  sense  injuria  was 
done  by  striking  or  beating  a  man  either  with  the 
hand  or  with  any  thing  ;  by  abutive  wordf  (ens* 

vic'tuvi)  ;  by  the  pru.«.criptio  bonornm.  when  the 
claimant  knuw  that  the  alleged  debtor  was  not 
mlly  indebted  to  him,  for  the  bonorum  proscriptio 
was  nrcnrrpanied  with  infamia  to  the  debtor  (Cia 
pro  Qutrii.  G,  15,  Ifi)  ;  l)y  libellous  wriliiigs  or 
verses  ;  by  soliciting  a  mater  familiu  or  a  prae» 
textatos  [  Impubm]  )  and  hy  itawm  other  actii 
A  man  might  mutain  injana  either  In  hb  own 

person,  or  in  the  person  of  those  who  were  in  his 

power  or  in  numa.  Ho  injuria  could  be  done  to  a 
alaTei,  hnt  eertain  nets  done  to  n  ibve  were  aa  m> 

jnria  to  liis  master,  when  the  acts  w  trc  such  as 
appeared  from  their  nature  to  be  insulting  to  the 
master ;  as,  for  instance,  if  a  man  ^^hould  flog 
another  m.an*.s  f.lavc,  the  mn.^ter  bad  a  remedy 
agaiiit>t  the  wrong  dQtr,  wliich  was  given  him  by 
the  proctor's  formula.  But  in  many  othtt  chm  ef 
a  aiave  being  maltreated,  there  wni  ao  r^tar 
fonnub  hy  which  the  matter  could  have  a  remedy, 
luid  it  was  not  easy  to  obtain  one  from  tlie  praetor. 

The  Twelve  Tables  had  various  provisions  oa 
the  mhjeet  of  Injuria.  LifaeUone  aanga  or  TetM 

wen?  followed  hy  capital  punishment,  that  ir, 
death,  as  it  appears  (Cic.  Jicp.  iv.  10,  and  the 
m  te.i  in  Mai's  edition).  In  the  case  of  a  limb 
Ix'ing  mutilated  the  puni.ihnicnt  waa  Talio  (  Fciittis, 
s.  V.  Tulio).  In  the  caac  of  a  brokun  bone,  tlie 
penalty  was  3U0  asses  if  the  injury  was  done  to  a 
finemao,  and  160  if  it  waa  dona  to  a  dave.  In 
other  caaet  llie  Tabka  faasd  the  penalty  at  25  aaiea. 
(GelHns,  xvi.  10,  xx:.  1  ;  Dirksen,  Ut  UnicJii,  &.c.) 

These  penalties  which  were  considered  sufiicient 
at  ^  time  when  they  wene  fixed,  were  afkerwarda 
cnnsidered  to  be  insufficient  ;  and  the  inpired  pr- 
sou  was  allowed  by  the  praetor  to  claim  such 
damages  as  be  thought  that  ne  waa  entitled  to,  and 
the  judex  might  give  the  full  amount  or  less.  But 
iu  the  case  of  a  very  serious  injury  (airox  injuria\ 
when  the  praetor  required  gecurity  for  the  defend- 
ant^ appeoranoe  to  be  given  in  a  particular  sum, 
it  wa*  aaoal  to  eUm  inch  aam  aa  iba  damages  ia 
tha  fUnliff  >i  dedawtion,  aad  thoa^  tha  jadmc 
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ivM  not  Vwad  to  gh«  danuiKe*  to  duit  Mwmnt,  %• 

seldnni  gave  h-ss.  An  injuria  h.u\  tin*  chantctor 
of  atroz,  either  from  the  act  itcel^  or  the  place 
vInvb  H  wm  deM|  M  fer  iMtoHCOi  s  ihsatrp  or 

forum,  or  fT-nm  tfr^  r;;M rliTi'iin  of  thf  jicr^fin  iVjurrd, 
aa  if  he  wen  a  niagistmiuA,  or  if  he  were  a  senator 
and  the  wronj^doer  were  a  perwe  of  \ow  cqnAition. 

A  Lex  Cornelia  »pecinlly  provided  for  casM  of 
Twil^tio,  vcrbciuUo,  oud  forcible  entry  inUi  a  num% 
booM  (domiu).  The  jnritta  who  corementcd  on 
this  las  defined  tlie  legal  meauutt  af  pnlMtie^  Ter> 
lienliQ,  nd  donrai.   (Dig.  47.  fit  la  i.  5.) 

The  nctions  for  I:ii;iria  were  uradually  much  ex- 
tended, and  the  praetor  would,  according  to  the 
dwtmnlaiwiia  of  tlw  cms  (omm  «fido),  give  a 
penon  an  action  in  mpcct  of  any  act  or  cn:Hi:irt 
of  another,  which  tended,  in  the  judgmeni  4>t  iIm 
praetor,  to  do  him  injury  in  reputation  or  to  wound 
hie  feelings.  (Dig.  47.  tit  10.  s.  15,  22,  23,  24, 
&c)  Many  case*  of  Injnria  were  ■abject  to  a 
special  punichment  (Dig.  i7.  t  t.  1 1 )  as  deportatio ; 
and  this  prowwding  extra  ordiacm  waa  often 
adopted  inlMd  of  tlMcmlMlwn.  Variona  fanparU 

constitutions  affixed  the  punishment  of  death  to 
libellous  writings  (/amoti  liUUi).    [  I.ihki.li.J 

Infamia  waa  a  consequence  of  condemnation  in 
an  art!  t  Irrinriarum  [Ivfamia],  He  who  brouffht 
atlch  an  action  per  uuumniam  was  lia))le  to  be 
pwiisbed  extra  ordinem.  (Oaius,  iiL  220 — 225  ; 
Hor.  ^  I  1.  80  {  Dm.  47.  til.  10  ;  Cod.  Theod. 
».  tit.  M  ;  Cod.  lit.  t£  M  s  Pialnt,  SmL  Reoep. 

tit.  4 ;  Bain,  JDa$  ChamoMi  der  Rumt  r^ 
^35^  Ac)  (aL.J 
INJURIAHUM  ACTIO.  {ItmiL] 
INOA  fpstivnis  celchmted  in  several 

parts  of  Greece,  in  honour  uf  tlie  ancient  heroine 
IM.  At  Megara  she  was  honoured  with  an  annual 
snrrifire,  because  the  Megarians  iK-lieved  that  her 
body  had  bceu  cast  by  the  waves  upon  their  comt, 
and  that  it  bad  been  found  and  buried  there  hv 
Ckto  md  Taarapolia.  (Pana.  i  42.  g  8.)  Another 
featiTal  of  lao  waa  edabnted  at  BpidMmn  Lfanera, 

in  T^iconia.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  fM-  tn.vii 
there  was  a  ■mall  but  very  deep  lake,  (adled  the 
mter  of  Ino,  and  at  the  fflstival  of  tba  Imoine  the 
peoplf  ;hri  V,  linrley-aike*  into  the  water.  When 
the  cakes  sank  it  was  causidered  a  propitious  sign, 
but  when  they  swam  on  the  surface  it  was  an  evil 
aign.  (Pans,  iil  23.  §  5.)  An  aanual  festival, 
with  contests  and  sacrifices,  in  hmoor  of  Ino,  was 
alAo  held  on  the  Corinthian  Isthmus,  and  was  said 
to  have  been  inatiiated  by  king  Siaypboa,  (Tietaea, 

INOFFICIO'SUM  TfiBTAUBlfTUM. 

fTKHTA-MKNTCM.l 

INQUILI  NI  S.    [ExsiLiUM,  p.  516,  b.] 
INSA'NIA,  INSA'NUa.  [CuaiTon.] 
IiV^lGNE  (ff^^Jo*',  Moi^iM,  Mvifnoit^  wapd~ 

critt»r)y  a  badge,  an  en^i^^  a  mark  of  distinction. 

Tina  the  Bolla  worn  by  a  Boman  boj  vat  one 

of  tba  inaigida  «f  hii  laak.  (Cic  Vmr.  H  58.) 

Five  classes  «f  inHfnk  man  capadtUj  deine 

notice :  — 

I.  Those  belonging  to  officers  of  state  or  dvil 
lunctionnries  of  all  dewriptions,  such  as  the  Fascks 
carried  before  the  Cu.v&UL  at  Home,  the  laticlave 
and  shoes  worn  by  senators  [CALCsva ;  Clavus], 
tba  eaipantam  and  the  sword  bestowed  by  the 
ampenr  upon  the  praefect  of  the  praetorium. 
(Lydus.  (le  Muu}.  ii.  3.  -0.)  The  Roman  Kqi  itks 
were  diatingoiabed  by  tba  **  equua  foblicua,'*  the 


INSIGNE. 

gbUen  ilttf,  ilia  anfoatoa  cIbviu  Cp^  294],  waA 

!»eat  pnivideU  for  thi-m  in  the  theatre  and  the  circusi. 
(au.  Schwartz,  X>iM.^e^Mtoe,pik  84— 101.)  The 
inaignia  of  tlie  kings  of  lUnne,  vis.  the  tndiaa,  tba 
toga-praetexta,  the  crown  of  ',">)d,  ivdry  Trr]^tn«, 
tlie  si  lla  corulis,and  the  twelve  lictors  with  tajKresi, 
all  of  which  except  the  crown  and  sceptre  were 
transferred  to  subsequent  denominations  of  magis- 
•tiates,  were  copied  firom  the  usages  of  the  Etrus- 
cans and  other  nations  of  early  antiquity.  (Flor. 
i.  6i  Sallost,  ^.  Cbi  51 ;  Vks.  Am.  vii.  18«kS13, 
A  834  ;  Lydus,  tU  Mag.  i  7,  8,  87.) 

If.  n.idges  worn  by  soliifTs  The  ccntorions 
in  tlie  Houua  army  wcro  known  by  the  crests  of 
their  helmela  [Galka],  and  the  oommoa  men  bj 
thi  ir  shii  ^ach  coliort  having  them  {Kiinted  in  a 
uiantur  pculiar  to  itself.  (V'uget.  ii.  Iti;  coaipure 
i:aes.  BeU,  Gali.  rn.  45.)  [CLi^sua]  Amoog 
the  Greeks  the  devices  sculptured  ot  painted  upon 
shields  (see  woodcut,  p.  2i*8),  both  tor  the  sake 
of  ornament  and  aa  badges  of  dj>;iiii  t  >n,  em- 
ployed tba  ianqr  of  poets  and  of  artiata  of  every 
daariptiuu  ft«D  tba  eailieat  thaea.  Thaa  tk* 
seven  heroes  who  fnitcrht  ag;iinst  Thebea,  all  e\  • 
cept  Amphiaraus,  had  on  their  shields  expressive 
figures  and  mottoes,  differently  described,  however, 
by  different  authors.  (Aeschyl.  S^>t.  c.  Tfirh.  .Ho3 
— 6i6  ;  Enrip.  J'hoea.  1 12i-— I  lob"  ;  ApoUodor. 
BAL  iiL  6.  §  I.)  Aldbiades,  agreeably  to  his 
gMCcal  abancter,  wors  •  ahield  richly  decorated 
with  intf  md  gold,  and  ashibiting  a  repreaents. 
Uon  of  Cupid  brandishing  a  thunderbolt.  (A then, 
xii.  n.  534,  e.)  The  int  oae  of  these  emblems  on 
shields  is  attributed  to  theCbiini  (Hanad.  L  171)  s 
and  thr  firtitif^r-i  rmpl'i^-mcnt  of  them  to  deceive 
and  mislead  an  enemy  was  among  the  stratagema 
of  war.  (Paus.  iv.28.  §3 ;  Virg.  ilesi.il  389—392.) 

III.  Family  badges.  Among  the  indignities 
practised  by  the  Emperor  Caligula,  it  is  related 
that  he  abolished  the  ancient  insignia  of  the 
noblest  £aroiliait  ^  ^  tocqoei,  the  iTTtrnmi,  and 
the  cofTnomaa  **  Mafona.**   (SMton.  CUC^  85.) 

T\'.  Sisftis  placed  on  the  fi  i  t  f  Imilding*.  A 
hgurc  oi  Meicaiy  waa  the  comiooo  sign  of  » 
OvMNASitrMt  bvtCieanhadftatatMef  S^Mrm 

to  fiilti!  the  «iaTi-ie  yn-ryv^ie,  (.i  f  Att.  i.  4.)  Citiea 
tuul  their  emblems  as  well  as  separate  edifices  ; 
and  the  officer  of  a  city  MHtines  affixed  the 
emblem  to  public  dooomcnts  ns  we  do  the  seal  of  a 
municipal  oorporatioB.    (Antigoons  Caryst.  15.) 

V.  The  figure-heads  of  »hij>ft.  The  insigne  of  a 
ship  waa  an  image  placed  on  the  pirow,  and  grviiv 
itsimetothe^rMML  (Taeit  itaai.  vL  84 ;  Caee. 
B.  Civ.  iL  fi.)  Paul  sailed  from  Melito  to  PulcoH 
in  the  Dioscuri,  a  vessel  which  traded  bctwe«n 
that  city  and  Akmidria.  {AeU^  xxviii.  11.) 
Ensched<f  has  drawn  mx  a  list  of  one  hundrvd 
names  of  ships,  which  occur  either  in  classical 
authors  or  in  ancient  inscriptions.  (Dim.  d«  7W. 
et  Inngmbm  tiaioimm^  lepmted  in  RHhnh<l^ 
Opmie.  pp.  8S7«— 80S.)  The  mmea  wm  tbeea  of 

gods  and  hToes,  together  with  their  attributes, 
soch  aa  the  hdmet  of  Minerva,  painted  on  tho 
pmv  «f  the  ahip  whieh  eonveyed  Ovid  to  Pentu 
(flt  pida  oauide  mmen  habft,  Trut.  L  9.  2)  ;  of 
virtues  and  affections,  as  Hope,  Concord,  Victory  j 
of  countries,  cities,  anil  rivers,  as  the  Po,  the  Ilia* 
cios  (Virg.  Aem.  x.  206),  the  Delia,  the  Syracuse, 
the  Alexandria  (Athen.  v.  43)  ;  and  of  men, 
women,  and  animals,  as  the  boai'%  head,  which 
^f^^piyifi}}^  ^jmn  vNiels  ef  Saxaoa  (Meiedt  iiL  frff; 
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Cbecriliu,  p.        ed.  Narke  ;  Ilfcjcb.  $.  «. 
/uaitht  rpiwet :  East  n  Horn,  Od,  xiii.  p.  525), 
the  swan,  th«  tig«r  (Virf.  Am.  x.  166),  the 

the  aiffn  of  th**  lion  on  its  prow,  mid  that  of 
the  wipent  on  ita  poop,  nmmtestlT  intended  to 
ttspca  «•  im  «l  the  eUMM.  (Xl»  JML 
KiW,  p.  441,  Stq»h.)  After  &n  engagenient  at 
MS,  the  iaaigne  of  a  conqupred  vcmcI,  ai  well  a« 
ki  aflMlrai  ma  oftn  taJten  from  it  and  auspetMled 
in  tome  trmple  at  an  ofierinif  to  the  god.  (Plut 
T%nmiM.  p.  21 7.)  Pigiue-beada  were  probably  oaed 
fmm  the  fint  origin  of  navipition.  On  the  war- 
pUeja  «f  the  Pboeniriaaa,  who  caikd  IhMi,  m 
Htwhifa  Mji  (iiL  37),  ii^y^iwit  i«>  **  Mm4 
imae  s"  they  Ml  MMWllmt  ft  f«7  gWlWfH 
appettraooe. 

Betidef  the  badge  which  diitiBg«hh«d  each 

in  i  ;  .  i,!n'  ^^^nj^  and  whuh  wit*  eitht-r  an  fngraTi^fl 
aud  piiuitc^l  wwdcu  iuiage  funuuig  part  ot  ihv 
fMV,  w  a  figure  often  accompanied  by  n  name 
•nd  painted  on  both  the  bowt  of  the  twmI,  other 
inaignia,  which  could  be  elevated  or  towcfe^  at 
|J<'asurr,  wprc  rrquisit*-  in  nutnl  r\\\:A^cu\vi\lK 
These  were  pntbably  fla^  or  itaadardi,  fixed  to 
llw  aplM*  «r  to  tM  tap  «f  tho  anM;  «■!  Mrring 

to  mark  all  those  veiuels  which  Iflonif^d  to  thr 
iame  titxn  or  to  the  taaie  nation,  ^ucb  were  "*  the 
Attic  and  *  the  Persic  signal*'*  (rk  'ArTurhr  otj- 
fM«br,  Poljaen.  in.  1 1.  §  1 1,  viij.  .IS.  f  1  ;  IVcki-r, 
f^iofrl/es,  ToL  li  p.  63 ).  A  purple  tail  indicated 
the  admiral*!  li^aBonx  the  Koinana,  and  flag*  of 
JiffniaH  coloOT  we  nawi  intbelleeCof  AJcauider 
the  Oteat    (Plin.  H.  N.  rix.  S.)  [J.  Y.] 

I'NSTITA  (K*(nw6iiov),  a  flounce  ;  n  fillet. 
The  Roman  matrifna  aoneiimet  wore  a  bcMd  fillet 
with  Mi^lo  ibitlii,  mwoA  to  tho  bothiBi  of  tho  tmie 
and  reaching  to  the  instrp.  The  use  of  it  indi- 
cated a  foperior  regard  to  decency  and  prxpriety  of 
manners.  (Hor.  i  &  99|  ChM,  Ar$  Amat.  i. 
32.)  It  nni»t  hare  mtrmWed  a  modom  flounce, 
iiv  the  addition  of  gold  and  jewellery  it  touk  the 
form  of  the  more  splendid  and  expensive  Cyclas. 

When  this  term  denoted  a  filJot,  which  wv 
vied  by  HaeU;  oa  is  tho  doetniiao  of  •  Thtmoo 
(Stat.  TM.  vii.  6&4),  it  WOO  oqnifllent  to  Vitta 
or  Fascia.    ITonica.]  IJ.  Y  ] 

I'NSTITOR,   [Instttoria  AcTKi.1 

INSTITO'RIA  ACTIO.  Thii  nctio  wn*  ul 
kwed  agaiaat  a  man  who  had  appointed  either 
his  son  orsoiim,  opd  ihlif  h»  •«»  «r  Moihor 
man's  slave,  or  a  free  pefson,  to  mam^  %  tdwma 
or  any  other  bosiness  ior  him.  The  cnntTKts  with 
such  iiiniiafrcr,  in  respect  of  the  tabcma  or  oth<'r 
bositiess,  were  considered  to  be  contracts  with  the 
prmetpaL  TIm  fcfflMhi  w  ntUi^  iMOtorati  ho> 
t^ii«e  h  •  who  was  npf>ointfd  to  manakje  a  t.-iJ>erna 
wo*  called  an  Institor.  And  the  ia*Utor,  it  u  Mud, 
wns  BO  called,  ijimd  Mfotio  gerendo  instct  sive 
insintaL'*  If  ^  I  i  i'  j^ersong  ap|minted  nii  iiistitor,  i 
auy  one  u£  them  uught  he  aucd  fur  liie  whuk 
amotmt  for  which  tht>  peri'int  were  liable  on  the 
ooBtmctof  thoir  taatttor  I  aad  if  OMfwd  the  de- 
wuA,  ho  had  hii  wdwos  over  ognnst  <ho  oAen 
by  a  »ocielatI»  judicium  or  connnuni  dix  idundo.  A 
greatdeal  of  buiincw  was  done  through  the  medium 
«if  inatiiimi,  oad  tte  BooHoo  thiu  crniod  ea  wioH 
hMttive  occupati'ins  in  the  nanv  of  their  tlaves, 
vlueb  they  could  not  or  would  not  have  carried  oa 
fiwwHy.  iMlilaniaracoiifMiridiKniMlf 
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Ronee  {Ep.  xviL20),  and  with  the  ^fa^uter  Navln 
(Cbnn.  iii.  6.  SO).  ^Uaius,  iv.  71  ;  Imiit.  ir. 
lit  7  :  Dig.  14.  tit  S.)  [O.  L.1 

_  INgTlTUTlO'NES.  U  «M  tho  object  of 
JaUfathn  to  vamfAm  hi  hit  Clido  oni  D^est  er 

Pandect,  a  complete  lH>dy  of  law.    Hut  these  works 

were  not  adapted  to  eienentaiy  instmction,  aad 
tho  whhigi  of  tho  aaeient  jorioii  ««•  m  kiigor 

allowed  to  have  any  authority,  except  so  fiv  as 
they  bad  been  incarporatt.'d  ui  the  Digest  It  waOy 
thefefure,  nfremaiy  la  P<^P*(«  >b  elementary  t>M» 
tisp,  for  which  parpoee  Jtutinian  appointed  a  com- 
mission,  oonsMting  of  Tribonianua,  Theophilos,  and 
Doiotheits.  The  commission  was  instructed  to  com* 
fiio  an  hMtitotiaBol  work  which  shwld  oontoia  tho 
olMMBti  of  tho  htw  {lymm  flMMolafeX  and  ahsuM 
not  he  ciicum^*ered  with  usel« ««  matter  (/'ri«<r(«, 
lud.).  Accordingly,  ther  produced  a  trauise, 
nnder  the  title  of  InstitatMiMn,  or  Eli  wwta  (At 
Jvrif  diicrruli  R-itiff!'-^ .  w'-ith  Wii5  l>a»ed  on  former 
eknu-iitairy  works  ut  uie  miiuc  imQit;  atid  iif  a  simi- 
lar chanrter,  tut  chu-^y  on  the  Commentarii  of 
Caius  or  Qaiai,  hia  Rca  Quotidianae,  and  various 
other  ComaMMHiL  Tho  Instttutiones  were  pub- 
li»hed  with  the  inperia!  tanction,  at  tbe  cluee  of 
thejrw  ^  Ik  MSi  at  tho  saaM  tiaM  ao  tho  Digwt. 

llw  iMlttatMaMO  ooBoiMof  Cmv  hoaka,  which  an 
divided  into  titles.  They  treat  r)uly  of  Privatum 
Jus  ;  but  Ui«r«  1*  a  title  on  Judicia  PubUca  at  tho 
end  of  the  fourth  book.  The  jadietapobliea  aioMl 
treated  of  by  Qaiuir  in  hi»  Commcntiiriei*.  Hein- 
eccius,  iu  bis  Antiquitatum  Konianaruui  Jurispni* 
dentiam  illustrantium  Syntagma,  has  followod  tho 
order  ef  tho  Inotatttiencs.  Thcophila%  genoially 
comidered  to  ho  one  of  the  eomptlen  of  the  Insthu* 
tiones,  wrote  a  fin-ek  paniphni-*e  njxm  tli«  m,  w  hitli 

ia  still  extant,  and  is  occasionaUy  uaefuL  The  best 
odhfaA  of  tbe  pani{JaMO  of  ThoophSaa  io  that  of 

\V.  O.  Reitz,  ]hu^^^,  1751,  2  vols.  4lo.  There  an 
nuineroua  editions  of  the  I^tin  text  of  the  Iiuiitu- 
tionea.  The  editio  princeps  i»  that  of  Mains,  1468, 
fitl.  ;  that  of  Klenze  and  liiH'ckinff,  Berlin, 
4t«>,  euntaiiis  both  the  lTistittjti<ir)es  and  tiie  CoaX' 
mentarii  of  Qaius  ;  the  nio.n  recent  odkka  it  that 
of  Scbndor,  BoriiiH  1892  and  m6. 
Tiitfe  woM  farkNW  histltirttam]  wsrhs  written 

hy  the  Roman  jurists.  Callii^tratii*,  who  livt-d 
under  Septimins  Severus  and  Antoninos  Caracal  la, 
wroto  thMo  hooka  of  Institutiunea.  Aalno  Ifar* 
cranns  wroti-  '•xr'v»n  hmkt  fff  Institutionrs  under 
Antoninus  Canical  la.  Fiorentinus,  who  lived  under 
Alnnder  Sevems,  wroto  twelve  bookt  of  JnatHn* 
tiones,  from  which  there  are  forty-two  excerpts  ia 
tbe  Digest  Paiilus  also  wrote  two  books  of  Insti- 
tutiones.  There  still  remain  fragments  of  tho 
Institutioooo  of  Ulpian,  which  ifpoar  to  batro  coo- 
miod  of  two  hooka.  Bat  tho  ftrot  tnatiao  of  thk 
kind  that  we  know  of  was  the  In«titutioncs  of 
Gains  in  four  books.  They  were  fonncriy  only 
known  from  a  few  excerpts  in  the  Digest,  mm  tM 
Ejiitoine  contained  in  the  Breviarium,  from  tbe 
CuUatio,  and  a  tew  qu<»tatiun»  m  the  Commentary 
of  Boethius  on  the  Topica  of  Cicero,  and  in  PriKiao. 

The  MS.  of  Oaius  was  discovered  in  tbe  library 
of  tbe  Chapter  of  Verona,  by  Niebuhr,  in  1816. 
It  waa  fmt  copied  hy  (ioeschen  and  liethman- 
HoUweg,  and  an  edition  was  published  by  (i«o> 
achob  hi  1929.  Tho  dodpherbg  of  tho  M&  wa« 
a  work  of  prrat  labour,  as  it  i»  a  p.iliin]iiM  st,  the 
writing  on  which  has  been  washed  out,  and  in 
•ana  |IMM  mmA  trilh  *  kaifc^  ia  oldic  t»  ad^i 
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the  {Mnebment  for  the  purpoMi  of  the  treoMtihrr. 
The  parchm«?Ht,  after  being  ihua  treated,  was  used 
for  imnftcribinj,'  upon  it  Bome  work»  of  Jtroiue, 
duefly  his  epistles.  The  old  writing  was  so  ob- 
wme  thai  it  coald  only  b«  Men  bj  appljriqg  to  it 
an  infuskni  of  gaD-miti.  A  fifth  cxamnntiim  of 
the  MS.  was  made  by  Dluinef  but  witli  lilile  ad- 
ditionai  profit,  owins  to  the  oonditioa  of  the  utaiiu- 
•eript  A  aeeood  of  Oaioa  was  poblished 

by  Gocschen  in  \82i,  with  Taluable  notes,  and  an 
Index  Siglamm  used  iu  the  MS.  The  fsehxx  to 
the  first  edition  contains  the  complete  demonstra- 
tion that  the  MS.  of  Verona  is  the  gesnlne  C<Mn* 
mcntarii  of  Oaius,  though  the  MS.  itaeif  hae  no 
tilJe.  An  improTed  edition  etfOaiidiBB^  Lacb- 
naiw  appealed  in  IMS. 

It  appean  fiwu  A*  Inatitotaoim  tiiat  Oaius 
wrote  that  imk  under  AntMuoita  Pins  and  M. 

Aureiiiia. 

Many  paaiaget  in  the  Fnignientt  of  Ulpian  arc 

the  same  .13  jwsa:^?  in  (iiiiu-,  which  may  bo  ex- 
plained by  asMtUiuiiig  that  both  lLe*t3  writers  copied 
such  parte  from  the  MM*  originaL  Though  the 
Ineliintiooet  of  Jostmian  «ara  mainljr  baaed  on 
Aose  of  Oaius  the  coropilen  of  tbe  foetitntifliMM  of 
Ju-itiiiiiiu  mill- limes  foUowiMl  other  works  :  thus 
the  passage  in  the  Institutes  (iL  tit  17.  §  2,  si 
quis  prion  **>  ia  from  the  fioorth  book  of  Marctanus' 
Institutes  (Di?.  ."56.  tit.  1.  s.  29)  ;  and,  in  some  in- 
stances the  lustitutioiiiS  of  Justinian  arc  mom 
dear  and  expliei(  than  those  of  Gaius.  An  in- 
gtnnrc  of  this  occurs  iu  Gaius  (iii.  109)  and  the 
lustituiioncs  of  Justinian  (iii.  tit  19.  s.  10). 

Gaius  belonged  to  the  school  of  the  Sabiniani 
[JuuaooMaDLri}.  The  Jomti  vbom  be  cites  in 
die  Inatitatioiiee,  are  Caaaint,  Fafidiva,  JaToIenus, 
JulianuA,  Laln-f',  Maximus,  Q.  Muciui,  Ofilius, 
Procaine,  Sabiuus,  Scnrius,  bcrvius  bulpicius,  bvx- 
ta»t  Tnbero. 

The  arrunij'^mrnt  of  the  Tnstitnfcs  of  Justinian 
is  the  same  d»  iiui  ut  the  wurk  ot  Oaius  ;  what 
orer  dilferencc  there  is  between  them  in  this  re- 
•pcct,  is  solely  owing  to  the  changee  in  the  Roman 
kw,  which  had  been  niodc  between  the  time  of  Oaius 
and  tliat  of  Justinian.  TIutc  lias  been  cfin.sii^  ralili; 
difierence  of  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ar- 
fangement  of  Gaina ;  and  it  ia  obneoa  that  moat 
peradDs  have  misunderstood  it.  Accnrdiug  to  Gaius : 
"  omue  jus  quo  utimur  vel  ad  pcrsonns  pertinct, 
Tel  ad  vaa,  vel  ad  actiones  "  (i.  8).  It  ia  generally 
supposed  that  th«  division  (thi^  first  hook)  which 
trcitts  oi  Ferswiut  comprehends  the  statiu  or  cx>u- 
dition  of  persons  as  the  subjects  of  rights  ;  others 
uifirm  that  it  treats  of  le^  canad^t  or  of  tbe 
three  conditions  which  correspood  to  Uie  threefold 
capitis  doniiniitio.  But  the  first  book  of  Gaius 
which  treat*  of  PecaonaGontainj  both  matter  which 
haa  nothing  to  do  with  legal  capacity,  ani  it  does 
not  contiin  a!l  that  relates  to  legal  capacity,  for  it 
doea  not  treat  of  one  of  three  chief  divisions  wltich 
relate  to  legal  capacity,  that  of  Gives,  Latini,  Pere- 
grin!. It  trmts  in  foci  only  of  Marriage,  Patria 
Putcstaa,  Manus,  Slavery,  Patronatus  with  respect 
to  the  different  classes  of  freed  men,  M.-uicipium 
and  Toida.  Accordingly,  tbia  port  of  the  work 
treala  only  of  penona  ao  ftr  aa  they  belong  to 
TiRBltlia,  ill  the  widest  and  Roman  acceptation  of 
that  teim.  Tbe  part  which  traua  of  res  com- 
prehenda  the  Law  of  ownnahipi,  Ac  and  Law  of 
Obligalionps  which  two  divi^i  n):?  occufiy  tlic  sc- 
eoiid  and  third  books.   The  fluurth  book  ucats  of 
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Actionce,  which  is  the  third  of  the  three  diriaioB* 

of  Gaius.  The  division  of  Oaius  is  fiiulty  in  several 
respects  ;  but  this  does  not  detract  from  the  merit 
of  the  work,  which  is  perspicuous  and  ab^ninds  in 
valuable  matter.  Tbia  view  of  the  nature  of  the 
diviaictt  of  Oahia  ia  fl«m  Savigny.  (.Vyxfea*,  Ac, 
vol.  i.  p.  393,  Ac.)  I';  1^1 

INSTITUTO'RIA  ACTIO.  [Intbhciumuo.] 
I'NSULA    [DoMUs,  p.  4.10,  a.] 
T'NTEGBUM  AESIIXUTIO^  IN.  [iU> 
STrruTio.] 

INTE'NTIO.  [AcTia] 
IKTERCK  SSIO.  It  is  a  eaae  of  InU^eeado 
when  a  man  takes  upon  himself  the  del>t  of  another 
by  virtue  of  some  dealing  with  the  cn.'diior.  1  hie 
may  be  in  either  of  the  following  ways :  be  who 
inteteedea  may  take  upon  hiniKlf  the  debt  of 
another,  and  may  become  drbtor  in  place  of  that 
other :  or  the  intcrccdcnt  may  lyecooie  debtor  while 
the  debtor  still  continues  debtor.  (Vangecov, 
Pcmdekten.  Ac.  vol.  iii.  p.  13.1,  &c.) 

To  the  first  chiss  belong  ^1)  the  case  of  a  maw 
undertaking  an  already  existing  obligatio,  so  as  t» 
exclude  the  existing  debtor  ;  (^)  And  the  oaae  of  • 
man  taking  an  obligatio  OH  htmad^  whi 
not  already  e.xiiit  in  the  person  of  another,  bst ' 
withoat  aoch  intervention  woiUd  exist. 
To  the  aeeood  daaa  bdeng  (1),  the  cai 

the  creditor  may  consider  either  the  nri^^inal  dthtor 
or  tiki  intenedent  as  his  priiicijal  deblor,  ur  wLen, 
in  other  word^,  the  iiiti  rci  d.  ut  is  correus  dobendi 
{\mi.  iii.  tit  16.  De  duobus  reis  stipulandi  et 
promittendi )  ;  (*2)  When  the  creditor  can  consider 
the  inttrcedont  only  as  liable  to  par,  when  the 
principal  debtor  does  not  pay,  or  wben  in  other 
words,  the  intereedent  ia  a  fid^naaer.   (InaL  iiL 

liiis,  j  tit.        de  Fidejnssoribus.) 

i  he  views  of  Puchta  as  to  the  Interccseio  are 
contained  in  his  In^iMkmmty  vd.  til  p.  46,  Ac) 
In  the  Inslitutes  of  Guus,  a  distinction  is  made 
betwrcu  sponsores  and  tidepromiseores,  ua  otic  »t<ie; 
and  fidejnMofea  Oft  tha  Other.  With  respect  to  one 
another,  sponaofea  were  consponsnrca.  (Cic.  ad  Att, 
xii.  17.)  in  tbe  Institutes  of  Justinian,  the  dis- 
t  i  I  tctioa  betwaan  aponaoiea  and  fidejaaaoMa  daca  not 

exist, 

SjtonaoNo  and  fidepraniseoreaeeold  only  beeome 

parties  to  an  obliuatio  veilnirtnn,  t}i(iui;h  in  •iooi,' 
cases  they  might  be  bouad,  when  their  principal 
{qui  promiterit)  was  not,  as  in  the  case  of  a  pupiUoa 
who  promi.^'"  5  vrit'iout  tlic  auctorius  of  his  ttUf>r, 
or  of  a  man  m  no  promised  soiufthiag  iifier  his 
death.  A  fidejussor  might  become  a  party  to  all 
obligiuiont,  whether  contracted  re,  verbia,  litterie,  er 
consensu.  In  the  case  of  a  sponsor  the  intermgatMi 
wa."*,  1  dem  dari  spondes  ?  in  the  case  of  a  t'ldcpro- 
missor,  it  was.  Idem  iidcpromittis  ?  iu  the  caee  of 
a  iidejuaaor,  it  waa,  Idem  iide  toa  eeae  jnbea  f  Tbe 
object  of  liavintr  a  sponsor,  fidi-pronii>sor,  or  fide- 
jus»or,  wa«  greater  socurity  to  the  stipulator.  Ou 
the  other  hand,  the  stiptiMtor  had  an  adstipalator 
only  when  ifie  promise  was  to  p.ny  something  after 
the  fiUnulalor's  dcuili,  for  it  tliere  was  uo  adttlipu- 
lator  tlie  stipuhttio  was  inutilis  or  void.  (Gaiaat 
iii.  100, 117.)  The  adatipidator  waa  the  praprr 
{>:irt  y  to  800  after  tiM  atipolauu'a  death,  indlwoiMld 

l>e  coui;vdl>-d  hy  a  mandali  Jndictom  to  pay  tO  tho 
hercs  whatever  he  recovered. 
The  herea  of  a  aponaor  and  fidepromiaaer  waa 

nnt  hound,  un!e-i.i  the  fidcproniissor  were  a  iv  rc- 
gnnus,  whose  state  had  a  ditiiereut  law  uu  tho 
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matter ;  Vnt  the  hm»  ti  »  fidejoMor  wa»  bonnd. 

Ujr  the  Lf  X  Ftiria,  a  sponsor  and  fidrpromissnr 
were  free  from  ali  liabiiity  alter  two  years,  whkh 
app«m  to  men  two  year*  after  tbe  obligation  had 
become  a  present  demand  ;  but  the  Lex  Furiaonly 
applied  to  Italy.  All  of  them  who  were  alive  at 
the  time  when  the  money  became  due  could  be 
•nad,  \mi  «aclt  an)/  Cw  hi*  aJuuv  {fbiadi  wrilet 
paHet).  Fidtjowaw-t  war»  nercr  releaaed  from  tbw 
obliaation  l>y  K-ntftb  of  time,  and  each  was  lijilde 
for  the  whole  sum  {tinfftUi  in  toiidum  oUiycmtitr)  ; 
but  by  a  rescript  (^pisiota)  of  Hadrian,  themditor 
was  refjuircd  to  sin^  the  Rolvent  fidejussorex  sepa- 
rately, each  according  to  his  proportion.  If  any 
one  of  them  waa  not  tolvcBt,  hit  ahan  becue  a 
burden  to  the  rest, 

A  Lex  Apaleia,  which  was  i:>aMed  before  the 
Lex  Furia,  gave  one  of  leveral  aponaore*  or  fidc- 
pnuniMorn,  who  bad  p«d  loocc  than  hi*  ahare,  an 
actioB  agaitttt  the  nat  fat  cantribotioo.  Beibv« 
the  passinj?  of  this  Lex  Apiiloi.x,  any  one  sponsor  or 
fidepromisaor  might  b«  sued  for  the  whole  amount ; 
bat  thia  kx  waa  oVrioailf  r«ndef«d  tuelets  by  the 
snhjtrqnent  I^ex  Furia,  at  least  in  lulr,  to  which 
country  iUane,  as  already  oUserved,  the  Lex  Furia 
applied,  while  the  Lex  Apuleia  extended  to  pbeef 
out  of  Italy  ;  yet  not  to  fidejusaores. 

A  fidt-jujksor,  who  had  been  compelled  ti  pay 
the  whole  amount,  had  no  redress  if  his  principal 
waa  inaolvettt ;  thea^  aa  already  obaarred,  he 
cenld  by  the  reaeript  of  Hadrian  eampet  the  credi- 
tor to  limit  his  demand  against  him  to  his  sliaie. 

A  creditor  was  obliged  focmally  to  declare  his 
aeee|it«nea  ef  the  sponaoraa  or  fideproniaaoraa  who 
were  ofTi'red  to  him,  and  also  to  declare  what  w  as 
tbe  object  as  to  which  they  were  «6curit;f  ;  if  )io 
did  not  comply  with  this  legal  requisition,  the 
uponsnrrs  and  fidepromissoroa  nii^dit,  within  thirty 
days  (it  is  not  said  what  thirty  day«,  but  probably 
thirty  days  from  the  time  of  tbe  sureties  being 
offered),  demand  a  pnM^judidum  ipra^ttdkiim  po$- 
tmlorB\  and  if  they  proved  that  tbe  enditor  had 
not  complied  with  the  re^jnisitions  of  the  hlW,  they 
were  released.   (Gaius,  iii.  123.) 

A  Lex  Comelk  Umited  the  ameonl  Ibr  whieh 
any  person  could  >if>  n  necnrity  for  the  same  person 
to  the  same  person  within  the  same  year,  hut  with 
some  exceptions,  one  of  which  was  a  s  irity 
"  dotis  nomine."  No  person  could  be  hound  in  a 
p-caU-T  amount  than  his  principal,  but  he  might  be 
bound  in  less  ;  and  every  surety  could  recover  on 
a  mandati  judicium  from  hit  principal  whatever  he 
bad  been  compelled  to  pay  on  hit  aeeoont  By  a 
Lex  Pulililia  sponsoren  had  a  special  action  in 
daplum,  which  was  called  on  actio  depensL 

There  is  a  passage  in  tbe  Epitome  of  Odna  in 
tbe  Breviarium  (ii.  9.  §  2),  which  is  not  taken 
from  Gains:  it  is  to  this  etfect : — The  creditor  may 
■ue  either  the  debtor  or  him  fidejussi^ ;  bot  after  he 
has  chosen  to  sue  one  of  them,  he  cannot  sue  the 
other.  —  Cicero  appears  to  allude  to  the  same  doc- 
trine {ad  Att.  xri.  15)  in  a  passage  which  is  some- 
what obacnie,  and  ia  varionaly  explained.  The 
aabject  of  the  apondo  often  eeeiaa  in  Cieeroli 
letters  ;  and  in  one  case  he  was  called  upon  in  re- 
gfCQi  of  a  sponsio  alleged  to  have  been  given  by 
bhtt  tweutjr-five  yean  before  (ad  Att,  xil  17]L 
Cic'-ro  uses  the  expression  **  appellare  "  to  express 
callint?  on  a  surety  to  pay  (ad  Aft.  L  8). 

( (  i  L  i,  iii.  1 1  S-^m ;  Imt  ill  tit.  M  ;  Dig.  44. 
lit.  7 }  46.  tit.  1.)  • 


Women  generally  were  ineapaettaled  Irom  doli^ 

many  atU  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  the  sex. 
It  was  ft  general  rule  that  any  person  might  **in- 
tercedea-."  who  waa  eonpctent  to  eontiact  and  to 
dispose  of  his  property  ;  but  niinore«  xxv  and  wo- 
men had  only  a  limited  capacity  in  respect  of  their 
contracts  and  the  di8]iosition  of  their  estttes.  In 
the  early  part  id  the  reign  of  Aosuatua  and  in  that 
of  Cbodioa,  it  waa  deelmd  by  the  Edkt  that  wo- 
men should  not  "  intercedere  "  for  their  husljanda. 
Subsequently  the  Senatusoonsolttim  Velleianuoi 
[SBNAToaenMSVLTttM  ViLtauNVJi}  abaoltttely 
prohibited  all  Interoessio  hy  women  ;  and  the 
Novella  1 34.  c.  8,  had  for  its  special  object  to  moke 
mdl  all  Inteveeaaio  ef  a  wife  for  her  hatband.  A 
woman  who  was  sned  in  respect  of  her  Intercessin, 
or  her  heres,  might  ple;ui  the  Senntusconsultuni, 
and  she  might  recover  anything  that  she  hod  paid 
in  respect  of  her  loteroeaaio.  Tlw  Senatnaoonsnltian, 
thoagh  it  made  naU  the  interMtsio  of  a  wonwn, 
protect,  d  the  creditor  .-o  far  aa  to  r-^store  to  him  a 
former  right  of  action  against  his  debtor  and  fide- 
jussores:  this  action  waa  called  Beatitntofia  or 
Rescissoria.  In  the  case  of  a  now  contnu  t,  to 
which  the  woman  was  a  ]>arty,  the  lnt<;rce«aio  was 
null  hy  the  Senatnacoiisul  turn,  and  the  creditor  Kid 
the  same  action  against  the  person  for  whom  the 
woman  "  interccssit,"  as  he  would  have  had 
against  the  woman :  this  action,  inasmuch  as  the 
contract  had  no  reference  to  a  fonaer  right,  but  to 
a  right  arising  out  of  the  eontvact,  waa  Inatitatoria. 

In  certain  cat>e«,  a  woman  \Nas  |n  rMiittrd  t')  re^ 
nouncc  the  benefit  of  the  Seiiatusconsultum  ;  and 
there  wa*  a  coandeiable  number  of  exceptions  to 
the  rule  that  a  woman  eoold  plead  the  acnatoa- 

consultum. 

16.  tit  I.  ad  8.C.  VelMannm  ;  Panltis, 

v.  /{.  ii.  tit.  U  ;  VangeMW,  Fmdektcv,  &c.  iii. 
p.Uli.)  [0.  L.1 

INTERCE'SSIO  was  the  interference  of  a  mti- 
giatiatiu  to  whom  an  appeal  lArrxi.i.ATio]  waa 
made.  The  object  of  the  Intereeasio  was  to  pnt  a 
stop  to  proceedinifs,  on  the  (jromid  of  infornKilily 
or  other  auifioient  cause.  Any  mngistratiu  might 
''intereedera,**  who  waa  <ii  equal  mnk  with  or  ef 
rank  snprTior  to  the  mngistrafus  from  or  ngnlnst 
whom  the  .ippellatio  wn.s.  Ciiists  occur  in  which 
one  of  the  praetors  ini<  rpo^ed  (intercfssU)  ngiiin»t 
the  prooeedinga  of  hia  coUei^ae.  (Cic.  in  Ferr. 
i.  46.) 

The  Intercessin  is  most  frciinently  spoken  of  with 
reference  to  the  Tribonea  who  origioallv  had  not 
jnrisdictio,  bat  need  the  Intneeaaio  for  the  porposo 

of  pn'venting  wrong  which  was  offered  to  a  peisun 
in  their  presence  (Gell.  xiii.  12).  The  lutercessiu 
of  the  Tribnnea  of  the  Plebs,  waa  Awdlinm  (Lit. 

vi.  3«  ;  Cic.  pro  Qui'ufi\  7,  20)  ;  and  it  might  be 
exercised  eitlu  r  in  jure  or  in  judicio.  The  tribune 
qui  intcrce^jtt  cnuld  prevent  a  jadicinm  from  being 
instituted.  Tliat  there  could  be  nn  Interces^io 
after  the  Litis  Contestatio  a)ipeara  from  Cicero 
(pro  Tullia,  38).  The  tribunes  could  also  use 
the  Intereeasio  to  prevent  execution  of  a  judicial 
sentence.  (Liv.  ri.  27.)  T.  Oraeehaa  mterietvd 
(tiilrri'fs.is'l)  against  tlie  j)ni  ti«r  Tereiitiii.%  who  was 
gouig  to  order  execution,  in  the  case  of  L.  Scipio 
who  was  condenmed  for  peenhtion  (Lir.  xxzviii. 
60  ;  Gell.  vii.  and  he  pn'vcntr«d  Soipio  being 
sent  to  prison,  hut  lie  did  not  interfere  to  prevent 
execution  being  had  on  his  projierty.    A  single 

I  tribune  eoold  etSrct  this,  and  n{;ninat  the  opinion  of 

T  T 
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liii  eoQM^es,  wkidi  ww  tli*  am  in  Hm  mMa  of 

L.  Scipio,  (Tribuni-I 

The  trim  Iiitcrce^aio  and  the  verb  intcrmlo 
also  applied  to  the  tribunitian  opposition  to  a  ropti- 
tio.  (l.W.  y\.  35  ;  Cic.  de  Or.if.  it.  47.)  (G.L.] 
INTERCl  SI  DIES.    IDim  ] 
intercom;  MNIA.  [TEMPi.irM.1 
INTERDI  CTIO  AQUAE      1UWJ8,  LEx- 

•ILIUM,  p.  hH\  Kl 

INTKKDICTl.'M.  "In  rertain  cases  (crrtis 
•r  cansn)  the  praetor  or  procooaul,  in  the  first  in- 
■lance  (prineipaH^\  txmima  hii  ntlioritT  f«r 
the  tiTiiiiiintiiin  of  difipiit^  s.  Thia  he  cliiofiy  docs 
wbi'ii  the  dispute  is  about  Possession  or  Qnnsi- 
posscasion  :  and  the  exercise  of  his  authority  con- 
•istJ>  in  nr  1i  ling  •oroething  to  be  done,  or  forhuUiinp 
aoinctiiiiiu  t<i  be  done.  The  iomiuUti  uiid  the 
terms,  which  he  uses  on  such  occasions,  are  called 
either  Interdicts  or  Decreta.  They  are  adkd  De- 
CKla  when  he  erdef*  onmetliing  to  be  done,  as 
when  ho  orders  soiinnhins  t<i  lio  j-iiKhiccd  (rjrhil^ri) 
or  to  be  restored :  they  are  called  Interdtcta  when 
he  ibrbida  colMthiiiff  to  bedoiw^ttwbeii  he  ordm 
that  f  jrcc  shall  not  be  used  R^ainst  a  person  who 
iti  ia  posst'^ioii  rightftiliy  {tin*  vi'tio)^  or  that  no- 
thing shall  be  done  on  a  piece  of  8acn>d  ground. 
Accordingly  all  Interdicta  arc  either  Restitutoria,  or 
Exhibitoria,  or  Prohibitoria."  (Gains,  iv.  139,  UO.) 

This  pa.4sa;;(>  contains  the  essential  distinction 
between  nn  .Velio  aad  aa  Interdictiiiii«  ao  liv  u 
the  praetor  or  proeoranl  ia eonecfiied.  In  the  eaae 
of  nil  Actio,  tlic  pnit  tor  pronounces  no  di'cre<',  Imt 
he  gives  a  Judex,  wboee  business  it  is  to  investi- 
gate the  matter  ia  diipnte,  and  to  pfooovnce  a 
sentence  consistently  with  the  formula,  which  is 
his  authurity  ii»r  acting.  Iti  the  case  of  an  Actio, 
therefore,  the  praetor  neither  order*  nor  forbids  a 
thing  to  be  done,  but  he  says  Judicium  da  to.  In 
the  case  of  an  Interdict,  the  praetor  nuikcs  an 
order  that  coni<-thiii;;  slmll  he  done  or  shall  not  be 
done,  and  bis  words  are  aocoidingij  worda  of  coin* 
mand:  Reatitaaa,£xhibeaa,  Vim  fieri  veto.  This 

imirif.lialt-  interi>osition  of  the  pnietor  is  ayiiiropri- 
ately  fvprcftsed  by  tbo  word  **  phiicipaiitcr,"  the 
full  effect  of  which  is  more  easily  seen  by  ita  jwrta* 
position  with  tlie  otlier  nnrHs  of  tlie  pnssnsre, 
than  by  any  utteinpt  to  fina  nn  cviuivuitiitt  Ku|^lub 
•ximaien. 

Savi^y  observes  that  it  may  be  objected  to  thia 
expotiuon,  that  in  otie  of  the  most  important  In- 
terdicts, that  I)e  Vi,  the  fornuila  is.  Judicium  dabo. 
(Dig.  43.  til.  16.  a.1.)  ikt,  a«  be  obierre^  the 
eld  genaine  fbrmub  waa,  Reitltaaa  (Cic.  ;>n> 
f n,  ;  and  the  "  .Tudii  iuin  dalio  "  nmsi 
have  been  introduced  when  die  furmuiac  of  tlie 
two  old  Interdicts  (Tie  I'i  ArnuMia  and  De  Vi 
Qitoti'liann)  were  b!cndcd  toj.'.  tli^r,  nnd  at  a  time 
when  the  distincliuus  bttwevii  the  old  formulae 
had  l)ccoiTi«  a  matter  of  indifference. 

The  mode  of  proceeding  as  to  the  Interdict  was 
as  follows  t  —  The  party  a^igriered  stated  his  case 
to  the  pru  t'-T,  n  liich  wa<  the  f  luiidaiion  of  his  de- 
mand of  an  lutcrdictf  and  was  therefore  analogous 
to  the  Pottntatio  aetionie.  If  the  prartor  aaw 
sufficient  n'uson,  he  mi'^ht  praiit  tli'»  lutirdict, 
which  wns  often  nothing  inore  tiiuii  the  words  of 
the  Edict  addreMt*d  to  the  litigant  parties  ;  and  in 
doini:  so,  he  u^ed  his  " atictririta*  fiuiendi<<  rontro- 
vcisii:*"  in  the  first  iiustaitce,  or  immediately,  and 
withiiui  the  intervention  of  a  judex  (fuitieipalHer\ 
atid  also  ^ccrtiacz  caukia,**  that  ia,  in  caaca  already 


imrldea  for  by  the  Edict  If  the  <leMant  Mhtt 

admitted  the  plaintiff's  cnsc  Wforc  the  interdict 
was  granted,  and  cwn{died  witii  iu  terms,  ur  «ub> 
mittrd  to  the  interdiet  after  it  was  granted,  th* 
dispute*  wns  of  cntirso  nt  an  end.  I  hm  is  not 
stated  by  Uuius,  but  follows  of  ucceasity  from  ilm 
nature  of  the  case  ;  and  when  he  goes  on  to  say 
that  when  the  uaator  haa  oideied  vaj  thing  to 
be  done  or  fcrbiddtn  anythiaf  to  be  done,  the 
matter  is  not  then  ended,  but  the  p-nrtics  go  before 
a  judex  or  rccuperatores,"  he  means  that  this  fur- 
ther nfoeeeding  takes  pbea,  if  the  praetor**  Inlcr> 

diet  does  not  bcltle  tlie  matter.  The  whole  form 
of  j>n)ce<^dirig  is  not  clearly  stJilfd  by  some  modi  rn 
w  riteps,  but  the  follovviuK  is  consistent  w  ilh  Gaius. 

'1  III-  com|ilaiti.-int  either  obtained  the  Interdict 
or  he  did  not,  which  would  depend  on  the  case 
that  he  made  out  before  the  praetor.  If  he  faiird, 
of  eoone  tlm  liti|pUioo  waa  at  end ;  and  if  1m  ob- 
tained the  faiteidiet,  aad  tiie  definidant  eoaqilieil 
with  its  tenns,  the  matter  in  this  awe  also  was  at 
aa  end.  If  the  defendant  simply  did  not  obey  the 
temia  of  the  Interdict,  it  would  be  neeeesanr  far 
the  complainant  n^ain  to  apply  to  the  priieli>r.  ii» 
order  that  this  fact  nuKht  be  ascertained,  and  tluit 
the  plaintiff  might  give  full  s^aiiifnctiuii.  If  the 
defendant  was  dissatisfied  with  tlie  Interdict,  be 
might  also  apply  to  the  praetor  for  an  investigation 
into  the  facts  of  the  case :  his  allegation  might  be 
that  thcM  waa  otiginaUy  no  ground  ior  the  Interdict. 
Ha  might  alao  apply  to  the  praetor  en  the  gnmnd 
that  he  had  6ati^fl•  d  the  terms  of  tlie  Intcjdii  t, 
though  the  plaintiff  waa  not  satisfied,  or  on  tbe 
groood  that  no  waa  nnaUe  to  do  mora  than  be  had 
done.  In  all  these  cases,  when  the  praetor's  order 
did  not  t<>rminate  the  dispute,  he  directed  an  in- 
quiry by  certain  fomolae,  whxfc  were  tbe  instruc- 
tion of  the  judex,  recuperatores,  or  arbiter.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  process  of  tbe  Interdict  belonged 
to  tbe  ordo  judiciorum  privatorum.  but  the  judi- 
cium waa  conatitnted  by  the  peculiar  pcaeem  of 
the  Interdict   The  inquiry  wentd  be.  Whether 

any  tiling  had  been  done  contrary  to  the  Praetor's 
Ktiict*  ;  or.  Whether  that  bad  been  done,  which 
he  had  ordered  to  be  done :  the  former  inipiiry 
would  be  made  in  the  case  of  a  Prohibit  Tv  !  •  r  r 
diet ;  and  the  liktt4*r  in  ihe  case  of  an  Kxiiibili<ty 
or  Restitutory  Interdict. 

In  the  case  of  Interdicta  Pmhibitoria  there  waa 
always  a  sponsio  ;  that  is,  the  parties  were  re- 
quired to  depoitit  or  uive  security  for  a  sum  of 
money,  the  loes  of  which  was  in  the  nature  of  • 
penalty  ( fioena)  to  the  party  who  finled  before  th« 
jud>  \  :  this  Sponsio  was  probably  n  cpiin-d  by  the 
pnietnr.  In  the  case  of  Interdicta  R(»titutona 
and  ProbibitBiia,  the  proceeding  was  sometimea 
per  .^[Mtiisiionem,  nnd  therefore  before  u  judex  or  rr- 
cu;>eratores,  aud  sometimes,  withiiut  any  spt^tuttio, 
per  formobuu  arbitrariam,  that  is,  before  an  arbiter. 
In  the  case  of  these  two  latter  Interdicts,  it  eeema 
to  have  depended  on  the  party  who  claimed  the 
inr[uirA-  whctlier  there  should  be  a  »|)otisio  or  not : 
if  such  party  made  a  tpooaiQ,  that  is,  proffered  to 
pay  a  anm  of  nooey,  if  he  did  n6t  »ub>  out  hia 

*  Edict "  is  the  word  used  by  Qoius,  but  be 
means  Interdict    He  oaea  Edict,  beeanaa  the  In* 

terdict  would  only  be  prantrd  in  such  cases  a« 
were  provided  fur  by  the  Kdict  {certi*  ec  ooitcif )« 
and  thus  an  Interdict  wa*  only  an  applicttl—  of 
the  Edict  to  a  pnrticnhv  caa«i 
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tHUtf  the  cmpoftite  party  wai  irquired  to  make  one 
alio.  In  the  ciMof  (^aecina  (Cic  pro  CWtVi.  8) 
a  sponsio  bad  been  made:  Citoro  snrs,  ntMrcsf.inj; 
tba  recupcratorca,  sponsio  iiucla  e«t :  hue  de  apou- 
■leiia  vobis  judicandum  est.**  lo  fact,  when  the 
matter  came  before  a  judex  or  vbiter,  the  form  of 
proceeding  was  similar  to  the  otdinary  jadicinra. 

The  chief  division  of  Interdicts  has  been  stated. 
Tha  Tarioot  purposes  to  which  they  were  appli> 
cabta  appear  Ikaai  tlia  titles ;  as,  Inleidictniii  d« 
Aqua,  de  Arboribns  caodcndis,  de  Ltbaja  axhi- 
bendis,  de  Rivis.  de  Superiiciebus,  &c. 

AnoUMT  divwum  of  Interdicts  was  into  those  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  Possession,  retaining'  pos- 
session, or  recovering  possession.  (Gaius,  ir.  144.) 

The  Intcrdictum  adipiscendae  pn— giionil  was 
^ven  to  him  to  whom  the  Bcmorttm  posaessio 
(BoNORtiM  PosaMVfo]  was  civfn.andit  is  referred 
to  by  the  initial  words  Quorum  Imnonim.  (I'ii;;. 
4Z.  tit.  2i  a.  1.)  Ita  opcratiiMi  was  to  compel  a 
penally  who  had  poiaearien  of  the  property  of 
■w  hich  ihc  Rmorum  possessio  was  granted  to  nn- 
other,  to  give  it  op  to  such  person,  whether  the 
penoo  in  posaesakm  «f  mch  property  possessed  it 
pro  herede  or  pro  possessnrc.  Tho  B-morum  Kmtor 
[DoNORtJM  Emtio]  wua  aliio  cutitled  to  this  la- 
totdiel,  wbieh  was  sometimes  called  Posseuorium. 
It  was  alto  gnint«l  to  him  who  boagbt  goods  at 
public  auction,  and  hi  such  case  was  allied  Secto- 
rium,  the  name  "  Seciores  "  k  ing  applied  to  p<  r- 
aona  who  bought  property  in  such  uaaaer.  (Cic 
pn  Rom.  Am,  36.) 

The  Interdictiim  Salvianum  wns  granted  to  the 
owner  of  land,  and  enabled  biiu  to  toko  possession 
of  tba  gooda  of  tho  edonos,  who  had  agreed  that 
his  goods  should  ba  •  aeeiifi^  lor  hta  rent.  (Dig. 
43.  tit.  S.) 

This  Interdict  was  not  strictly  •  Possessonal 
Interdict,  as  Savigny  has  shown  (Das  HeeM  eUs 
BeMtzeSy  p.  410;  Puchta,  Institutitmen^  See,  ii. 
f  226.)  It  did  not,  like  the  two  other  Interdict*, 
prcMppoae  a  lawful  posseasioo,  that  is,  n  Jus  pos- 
•eaaiofiie  aequfred  by  the  flwt  of  a  rightfiil  posses- 
sion ;  the  complainant  neither  alleged  AD  actual 
possession  nor  a  Umatt  possession. 

The  Inlerdictiiiii  velmendae  possessionis  conid 
only  be  granted  to  a  person  who  had  a  rightfiil 
pns«<:s«io,  and  he  was  intiUcd  tu  it  iu  rc«pect  of 
damages  sostained  by  being  disturbed  in  his  pos- 
session, in  respect  of  anticipated  disturbance  in  his 
poMCssion,  and  in  the  case  of  a  dispute  as  to  owner- 
ship in  which  the  matter  of  possession  was  first  to 
be  laqoircd  intow  Its  effect  in  the  last  case  would 
be,  as  Oahifl  etates,  to  determine  whicb  of  two 
liiignnt  jiarties  >ihouM  possess,  and  he  the  defend- 
ant, and  which  should  be  the  claimant,  and  have 
Ao  burden  of  proof.  There  were  two  Interdicts 
of  this  clasi  r.amed  respectively  Utl  Possidetis  and 
Utrubi,  from  the  initial  words  of  the  Edict,  The 
Intcffdlelum  Uti  Possidetis  applied  V)  land  or 
hotues,  and  the  other  to  moveaTiles.  The  Uti 
Possidctk  protected  the  person  who  at  the  time  of 
obtaining  the  Interdict  was  in  actual  possession, 
pmrided  he  had  not  obttuned  the  possession  against 
the  other  party  (m/tawaart's*)  vi,  clara,  or  pnscario, 
which  were  tlte  three  viiia  rn  -  - ionis.  (Fcstns, 
a.  e.  Postestio;  Oaius,  iv.  160.)  In  the  case  of  the 
Tnterdirtam  Utmbi,  tbe  poMessien  of  the  movable 
tV'r.'j  mis  by  the  Interdict  declared  to  belong  to 
him  who  had  possessed  the  thtog  against  tbe  other 
pwtjr  dating  atgimter  ptit  of  tbm  y«iu^  <*  Me  Ti 


nec  clam  ncc  precario."  There  were  some  peculi- 
arities  as  to  possessio  of  mofsable  Uttngs.  (Gaius, 
iv.  1.51.) 

The  Intcrdictum  recuporandae  posscflsinnis  might 
be  claimed  by  him  who  had  been  forcibly  ejected 
(vi  cUJeehu)  from  his  possession  of  an  immovabla 
thing,  and  its  effect  was  to  compel  the  wrong, 
dix  r  to  restore  the  possession,  and  to  make  good  all 
damage.  The  initial  words  of  the  Interdict  werci 
Undo  tu  iHwn  ri  dcjccisti ;  and  the  words  of  com- 
mand wore,  T.n  rei^tituas.  (Cic  pro  Caerw.  .30, 
pro  TuU.  4,  2.0,  44  ;  Gains,  iv.  154  5  I>ig.  4*. 
tit.  16.  s.  ].)  There  were  two  eases  of  Vis:  one  of 
Vis  simply,  to  which  the  ordinary  Intrr.-!' -t  n-  :  '  1  1, 
which  Cittfo*  calls  Cjuotidianum  ;  the  otiier  ut  \  li 
Amuita,  which  ha<i  been  obtained  by  Caecina 
against  Aebutius.  The  plaintiff  had  to  prove  that 
he  was  in  possession  of  the  premiiips,  and  had  been 
ejected  by  the  defendant  or  his  agents  (fumtlia  or 
prvetmiort  Cic  pro  7W&  29.)  If  the  matter  came 
before  a  judex  the  defendant  might  allege  that  he 
had  rotiijilii'd  with  the  Interdict,  **  ri  st'tui>s>\*' 
though  lie  had  not  done  so  in  fact  ;  but  this  was 
the  form  of  the  sponsio,  and  the  defendant  would 
su(  ceod  before  the  judex  if  ho  could  show  that  ho 
was  not  bound  tu  rtiBiorc  the  plaintiff  to  his  pos- 
session.   (Pro  Caecin.  8,  32.) 

The  defendant  might  put  in  an  answer  (ercrptin) 
to  the  plaintiff's  claim  for  restitution :  ho  might 
show  that  the  plaintitV's  possession  conunenccd 
either  vi,  clam,  or  precario  with  respect  to  the 
defendant  (pro  Oiseia.  32,  pro  7UK.  44)  t  but 
this  exceptio  was  not  allowed  in  the  case  of  vis 
ariuata.  (Pro  Caenn,  8,  3'2.)  The  definidant 
might  also  plead  that  a  year  had  elapsed  dnoe  the 
viulenrp  complained  of,  and  this  was  generally  a 
good  plea  ;  ibr  the  Interdict  cuutuiucd  tlio  wurds 
**in  hoe  anno.'*  But  if  the  defendant  was  still  in 
possession  after  the  year,  he  could  not  make  this 
plea  ;  nor  could  he  avail  himself  of  it  iu  a,  ca>c  of 
Vis  Armat.-i.  {Cic  ad  Fam,  xv.  16.) 

A  clandestioa  poasessio  is  a  nosseaiio  in  which 
the  possessor  tskes  a  thinif  (wbieb  mnst  of  course 
be  a  movable  thing>  secretly  { fmtirr)  and  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  person  whose  adverse  claim 
to  the  possesion  he  fears.  Such  a  possessio,  when 
it  was  a  disturbance  of  a  rightful  possessio.  gave 
the  rightful  possessor  a  tiUe  to  have  the  Interdict 
de  dandestuia  posscssione  for  the  recovery  of  his 
possession.  All  traces  of  this  interdict  are  nearly 
lost ;  but  its  existence  seems  probable,  and  it  must 
have  h;id  some  resemblance  to  the  Interdictum  de 
vi.  The  exceptio  clandestioae  possessionis  was 
quite  a  diflerait  thing,  inaimneb  «a  n  daadeatina 
possessio  did  not  necessarily  tuppoie  tbe  lawful 
poasession  of  another  party. 

The  Interdictum  de  Preearia  possesslone  or  de 
Precario  applied  to  a  rasf  of  Precarium.  It  is  Pre- 
cariuiH  when  a  man  permits  another  to  exercise 
ownership  over  his  fwoperty,  but  retains  the  right 
of  demanding  the  property  back  when  he  pleases. 
It  is  called  Precarium  because  the  person  who 
received  sneh  permission  usually  obtained  it  by 
request  (pt«cs)  j  though  request  was  not  neces- 
sary to  eonsdtote  Precnrinm,  finr  it  might  arise 

by  tacit  p<>miIssIon.  (Paulas,  S.  J{.  v.  tit.  G.  ?. 
11.)  The  person  who  received  the  detention  of 
the  tbfaf,  obtained  at  tlie  «une  time  a  Icfal  poeses- 
sion,  imless  provision  to  the  contrary  was  nia<!e  bv 
agreement,  in  cither  case  the  permission  could  at 
wf  tinw  be  iMnlled»  and  tha  pososisifl^  whicb  fai 
TT  3 
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ita  origin  wax  justa,  became  injustn,  viuoi>a,  At 
BOoii  as  restitution  wiu  rofutcd.  Restitution  could 
W  clniineJ  hy  the  InlrriliLtiiin  dc  Pn-rarin,  jire- 
ci*cly  M  in  the  coie  ut  \is  ;  and  the  sole  fouuda- 
tiiui  flf  tlw  right  to  tbia  Interdict  WM  ft  fitiiMi 
potsettio,  M  just  explained.  Ths  Pnearinm  wm 
never  viewed  as  a  matter  of  fontraet.  The  Inter- 
dictum  do  precario  orijfinally  ajiplifd  to  land  only, 
but  it  was  tubM^uently  extended  to  movable 
thing!.  Th«  obUgWon  impoaed  tb«  Ediet  waa 
1  ri  •ore  the  thing,  Imt  not  its  value,  in  caae  it 
wa3  lo^t,  uiilcM  dolut  or  ista  culpa  could  be  proved 
against  the  defendant.  But  from  tba  time  that 
the  demand  U  made  agtihi&t  the  defendant,  he  is 
M  mora,  and,  as  in  the  ciu«  of  the  other  Tnteniict^, 
he  is  answerable  for  all  culpa,  and  for  t)i<-  fruits  or 
profits  of  the  thing ;  and  gisomlij^  be  ia  bound  to 
place  the  plaintiff  in  tbe  eandinMi  in  wbieh  be 
wiiiild  )iav(f  hccn,  if  there  had  Ix-eii  no  rtTnsal. 
Mo  exceptiona  were  allowed  iu  the  caae  of  a  Pre- 
cartmn. 

The  ori^'in  of  the  Precarinm  is  roforred  Ly 
Savigny  to  the  relatiua  which  subsisted  betwt«t'n  a 
pfttniMM  and  kia  eliens,  to  whom  the  patronus  gave 
the  use  of  a  portion  of  the  ager  publlcus.  If  the 
cliens  refused  ta  restore  thti  land  upon  demand,  tlie 
patroous  was  entitled  to  the  Interdictum  4o  pre- 
cario. As  the  reUtion  between  the  patronns  and 
the  eliens  was  analogous  to  that  between  a  parent 
and  his  child,  it  followi-ii  that  there  was  no  coninict 
between  them,  and  the  patron's  tight  to  demand  the 
land  bade  was  a  neeeesary  cooaaqiieiMeorthe  rdation 
betwei-n  liirn  and  his  dii-n*.  (Fostus,  f.  v.  Pufrt  s.) 
The  preoinum  did  nut  iull  into  di»u»t;  wiien  the 
old  agcr  publicus  ceased  to  exist,  and  in  this  respect 
it  foiloAfd  llie  doctrine  of  possrs^io  ^ciu'rally. 
[AoRARlAii  Lkoks.]  It  Wiis  in  fact  extended 
and  applied  to  other  things,  and«  among  (bem,  to 
the  case  of  pb^dgc.  [PioNva.] 

Gaius  (iv.  156)  makes  a  third  division  of  In- 
tcrdicta  into  SimpHcia  and  Dupltcia.  SimpliL-ia 
arc  those  in  which  one  p«»«on  is  the  plaintiff 
(iictor)^  and  the  other  is  the  defendant  (rriw) :  all 
Restitutoria  and  Exhibitoria  Intcrdii  ta  an*  of  this 
kind.  Prohibitoria  Interdicta  are  eithi-r  Sitnplicia 
or  DuplicLi :  they  are  Simplicia  in  such  ciuics  as 
thoHf,  \vhi'H  the  pmo'-^r  frrf>i  is  any  thin>f  to  W 
dune  in  a  locu^  saccr,  in  n  tluim  u  publicum,  or  ou 
a  rip.x  They  arc  Duplicia  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Interdictum  uti  Possidotis  and  Utrubi ;  and  they 
arc  so  called,  says  Oaius,  because  each  of  the  liti- 
gant p.irtif'*  may  be  iiulitft  rently  considered  as 
actor  or  reus,  as  appean  from  the  terms  of  the 
Interdict.    (Onios,  \r.  160.) 

Iiittrdicta  ScHmti  to  have  boi-n  also  called  I>;iji!'ria 
in  rciipect  of  tbcir  being  applicable  both  tu  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  possession  wnich  had  nut  been  had 
befi)re,  and  also  to  the  recovm-  of  a  p 
An  Interdict  of  thia  class  was  j^ranted  in  iIr-  ciise  ' 
of  a  vindieattC^  or  action  lui  to  a  piece  of  knd 
against  a  possewor  who  did  not  de  end  his  pos- 
session, as,  for  instance,  when  he  did  not  submit 
to  a  judicium  and  j^ive  the  proper  sponsioncs  or 
sattsdatiooos,  A  similar  interdict  was  granted  in 
the  case  of  a  vindieatio  of  an  iwreditas  and  a 
nsusfnutin.  Proper  security  was  always  required 
from  the  person  in  possussion,  in  the  ca^  of  an  in 
rem  actio,  in  order  to  s  cure  the  ptaintiff  against 
any  loss  or  injury  that  the  property  ini^ht  sustain 
while  it  was  in  the  poss  ssion  of  the  defendant.  | 
If  lha  defendaat  ftfiued  la  gi*e  mch  Sfcaritgr  ha  ( 


lost  the  possessio,  which  was  trdn»ferred  to  tta 
plaintiff  (petiior).  (Rudorff,  Ueber  dot  ImltnUel 
Quern  Fuiulum^  \c .      t^chri/},  voh  ix.) 

**Byall  these  Inionlicts  I'osscasioii  is  protected, 
aad  possession  in  itself,  in  its  inuDediate  form  as 
power,  in  fact,  over  a  thing.  Possession  thus  ob- 
tains a  legal  existence,  which  is  simply  connected 
with  that  fact.  This  pure  reception  of  possession 
among  Rights  is  not  perplexed  bjr  the  oMUMdecataoo 
of  the  rightfiil  or  wiongfnl  etigin  of  the  pnisrwinn, 
which  origin  has  no  effect  w  ith  re<ij>ect  tn  the  pro- 
ticiiun  given  to  possession.  The  Injusta  Possessio, 
that  is,  the  possession  which  has  b«Bn  aeqoirad  vi, 
or  dam  or  precario,  is  certainly  not  protected 
against  the  person  from  whom  it  has  bei-a  acquiri^ 
bj  the  pnoswsnr  by  any  one  of  these  three  vitia 
posscssioob  ;  but  apart  from  this  ease,  the  Injosta 
Possessio  gives  the  same  claim  to  protection  as  the 
Justa,  (L)i^;.  43.  tit  17.  8.  '2.)  'I'lie  Interdicts 
arise  out  of  Possessio,  and  inditferently  whether  it 
b  Josta  or  Injusta  ;  only,  if  two  posscMon  daim 
against  one  another,  a  f  in  n  r  and  a  present 
se»iior,  of  whom  the  one  has  obtained  possession 
from  the  other  vitiose,  the  former  is  not  protected 
a-r-i^-  t'v>  1;»f.-r.  (Ditr.  43.  tit.  17.  ■.  1.  |  SL)* 
I'uciiUv,  J tu-iiiuiioncji^  &c.,  ii.  § 

(For  otiier  matters  relating  to  the  Interdktaaa 
Oaius,  iv.  1 3»— 1 70 ;  Paulus,  S, /t.  r.  tiu  6 ;  1% 
43  ;  Savigny,  Dot  Reekt  da  BeiUxtt^  pp.  403 — 
•')  1  ;  Savigny  and  Haubold,  ZeUadm/t^  voL  iii.  pp. 
305,  35«,  421  ;  Keller,  Utber  dm  iMimtio  fwse 
morilnu  Jit  and  Das  Interdiehm  UH  pomdtiU, 

ZeiUchri/if  vol.  xi.  ;  RtivlorfT,  Utumrkuniyn  uK  r 
dtUMlbe  Interdict^  Ztniackrtf  'ty  voL  xi. ;  Puchta,  /«- 
itUutumen,  &c.,  ii.  §§  169,  23&.)  [O.  L.] 

INTERPRFS,  an  interpreter.  This  chi^s  of 
f>€rsons  bec;tme  very  numerous  and  ticcc»aary  to 
the  Romatu  as  their  empire  extended.  Embassi«a 
from  foreign  nations  to  Rome,  and  firom  Rome  to 
other  states,  were  generally  accompanied  by  inter- 
pr'  ters  t>  explain  the  objects  of  the  embassy  to 
the  respective  authorities.  (Cia  d»  tHvmwt.  ii. 
64,  rfe  PhA.  T.  9»  •  Plia.  H,  M  zxt.  3 ;  OiJL 
xvii.  17.  2  ;  Liv.  xxvii.  43.)  In  large  mercantile 
towns  the  interpreters,  who  formed  a  kind 
agents  through  whom  bosiness  was  dene,  were 
somrtiin<^  very  numerous,  and  Pliny  (/f,  M  tS, 
5)  slates  that  at  Dioscurias  iu  Colchis,  there  wen 
at  one  time  no  less  tliaa  ISO  persons  who  acted  as 
interpreten  to  the  Roman  merchants,  and  thnaglk 
whom  all  the  business  was  carried  on. 

All  Roman  praetors,  proconsul*,  and  quaestors, 
who  were  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  a 
province,  had  to  cony  on  all  thdr  effidd  proewd- 
ings  in  the  Latin  lansiuige  (Val.  Max.  ii.  2.  §  2\ 
and  as  tber  could  not  be  expected  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  language  of  the  pcoriiwiala,  they  Ind 
always  anionic  their  servants  [ArPARlTonxs]  one 
'  »r  muru  interpreters,  who  were  generally  lloiuans, 
but  in  mivst  ca.s<.>$  imdoubtedly  freedmeu.  (Cic  fro 
Bulb.  11.)  These  interpreters  had  not  only  to 
officiate  at  the  conrentus  [CoNVSNTts],  bnt  also 
cxplainiHl  to  tlie  Roman  govemorcvcrything  which 
the  provincials  might  wish  to  be  laid  befiare  him. 
(Cic.  &  Fsrr.  iiL 37,  tdPumtSO.  44iCaea.M 
r.  /'  i  19  J  coaipan  Diduen,  CmL  AlhandL  L  p. 
li..  ^c.)  (U&l 
INTERREX,  INTERREGNUM  (caUed  by 

It!,-  (Jr-ik  UT  ters  iitaoSaatXtiiSy  fifffo€a.cri\riot 
ofX'iu  fifffoSoffiAtla),  The  offi<»  of  JtUertvJt  is  s.iid 
to  hare  been  tutiiutBd  en  the  death  of  Reamliw» 
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when  the  senate  «'ished  to  »hare  the  sovereign 
power  among  iheinsi-lvns  in.slL-ad  <if  t  li.-cting  a  king. 
Vor  this  purpoK,  according  to  Livv  (i.  17),  tbe 
•omte,  which  th«n  eontutea  «f  one  bnndnd 
TxT-.  v,  ;is  <!i  .i:Ii  :1  iiit !  ten  decarics  ;  and  from  «"ac!i 
of  ihe»e  decuries  one  seDator  was  nominated.  Thu^c 
tiigciher  formed  a  board  of  ten,  with  the  title  of 
JfUerrfr^fs,  eadi  of  whom  enjoyed  in  snccession  the 
regal  power  and  its  badges  for  five  days ;  and  if  no 
king  wai  appobled  aX  U»  expiration  of  fifty  days, 
the  rotatitm  began  anew.  The  period  during 
which  they  exercised  their  power  was  called  nn 
Interregnum,  Dionysius  (ii.  57)  and  Piutarch 
{NmrnOf  2)  give  a  diderent  accoant  of  the  matter; 
bat  that  or  Livy  appears  the  most  proheUe. 
Nicbu'ir  '//iv'.  I't'  Rome,  vol.  i.  ji.  331,  vol.  ii.  p. 
Ill)  6uppo««;«  tliat  the  first  inlicmges  were  ex- 
etnavely  ReauMt,  and  that  they  Were  the  Di^coni 
Prirai,  or  ten  leading  senator?,  of  vvhom  il  first 
was  chief  of  the  wh«^e  senate.  (Compare  \\  alter, 
Oexk.  dn  Rom.  RaOtk,  1 91,  2nd  ed.) 

The  interrcges  agreed  among  thcnisolves  who 
should  be  proposed  as  king  (Dionys.  iv.  40,  80), 
and  if  the  senate  approved  of  tht  ir  choice,  they 
sunwuMicd  the  aBsembljr  of  the  curiae,  and  pro- 
posed the  peison  whom  they  had  previously  agreed 
S^ob;  the  power  of  the  curiae  wa^  contined  tu  ac- 
cepting or  n>ji*cting  him.  The  decree  of  the  curiae, 
hy  which  they  accepted  the  king,  was  called /u«ra» 
foptli  kU\.  i.  -22  ;  Cic.  <U  Rep.  ii.  13,  21.)  After 
the  king  had  been  elected,  the  curiae  conferred 
the  imperium  upon  him  bjraspecial  law,  I,  rcurtata 
4e  imperio.    (Tie.  Jc  Rep.  ii.  13,  17,  18,  20,  21.) 

Intcrreges  were  appointed  under  the  republic  for 
holding  the  comitia  for  the  election  of  the  consuls, 
wbco  the  eonaak,  thmigh  civil  commetieDs  or 
other  Mnses,  had  been  tmahle  to  do  se  In  their 
year  of  office.  (Dionys.  viii.  90;  Liv.  iv.  43,  &c.) 
£ach  held  the  office  for  only  five  days,  as  und*  r 
the  kinf(s.  The  eomitia  weie,  as  a  general  rule, 
not  held  by  the  fir^t  interrex ;  more  usually  by  the 
second  or  third  (Liv.  ix.  7«  x.  11,  v.  31)  ;  but  in 
one  instance  we  read  of  an  eleventh,  and  in  another 
of  fv  ff"!rt.  <'nth  intpnrx.  (Liv.  viu  22,  viii.  23.) 
'I  he  comitut  tor  electing  the  first  consuls  were  held 
by  Sp.  Lucretius  a.i  intenex  (Dionys.  iv.  84), 
whom  Livy  (i  60)  calls  also  praeftetm  ttriii.  The 
Interreges  imder  the  republic,  at  least  from 

U.  c.  4H-,  were  ejected  by  the  senate  from  the 

whole  body,  and  were  not  confined  to  the  decem 
prini  er  ten  diief  eenatoia  m  tinder  the  kbgs. 

(Dionys.  viii.  90.)  Plebeians,  however,  were  not 
admissible  to  this  office  ;  and  cuns4.>t|uei>lly  when 
plebeians  were  admitted  into  the  senate,  the  patri- 
cian senators  met  together  (t^iV/r)  without  the 
plebeian  mcmbcni  to  elect  au  iuterrcx,  (liiv.  iii. 
401,  IT,  7,  43,  tL  41  ;  Cic.  pro  Domoy  14  ;  Niebuhr, 
ToL  il  p.  429  s  Walter,  §§  £5, 131.)  For  this 
reason,  as  well  as  on  accoant  of  the  fakflnenee  whidi 
the  interrex  ci'  rti  1  in  the  election  of  the  magis- 
trates, we- find  that  the  tribunes  of  the  plebs  were 
strongly  opposed  to  the  appointment  of  an  intenex. 
(Liv.  iv.  4::.  xxii.  34.)  The  interrex  had  jdzia- 
dictia    (Liv.  x.  41  ;  Niebuhr,  vol.  iii,  p.  24.) 

Interreges  continued  to  be  appointed  occasionally 
till  the  time  of  the  srrnu}  Punic  war  (IJv.  xxil.  33, 
84)  ;  but  after  that  iimo  vvc  read  of  no  interrex, 
till  the  aeimte,  by  command  of  Sulla,  created  an 
interrex  to  hold  the  comitia  for  his  election  as  Die- 
tator,  B.  o.  82.  (Appian,  BM.  Ch.  I  98.)  In  n.c. 
6S  aiwlher  intanx  was  ajfobOti  to  hold  the 


comitia,  in  which  Ponipey  and  Crassus  vv<Te 
elected  consuls  (Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  27,  31)  ;  and 
we  also  read  of  inteixcges  in  a,  c.  63  and  32,  hi  die 
latter  of  which  yean  an  interns  htii  the  eomitia, 
'"1  which  PomjK'y  was  appointed  B<ile  consul. 
(Dion  Cass.  xl.  45  ;  Ascon.  ad  Cic.  AfiL  init.  p.  32, 
OrelH  (  Plat.  Pomp.  64 ;  comp.  Becker,  AMM 
der  Romimkm  AUtrlMmer,  toL  ii  part  L  p^  295l 
&c) 

INTF/lUn-A.  [Tunica.) 

INTESTA'BILIS.  In  the  Twelve  Taldes  it 
was  declared  "  qui  se  sierit  teitiiricr  libri^jensve 
fuerit,  ni  testimonium  £uiatur,  improbus  intesta- 
bilisqae  cata"  (Dirksen,  UebtnMt,  3lc  n.  607 1 
cempare  Oellias,  vi.  7,  zt.  18.)    Aeeerding  to 

these  passajjes,  a  person  who  had  been  a  witm  ss 
on  any  solemn  occasion,  such  as  the  making  uf  a 
will,  and  afterwards  refused  to  give  his  testimony, 
was  "  intestabili^,"  that  is,  disqualified  from  ever 
being  a  wituesd  on  any  other  occasion.  The  word 
afterwards  seems  to  have  had  its  mcoaiag  extended, 
and  to  have  been  used  to  express  one  who  could 
not  make  a  will,  and  who  laboured  under  a  general 
civil  incapacity.  (Hor.  Sai.  ii.  3.  181  ;  Dig.  28. 
tit.  1.  s.  1».  26 ;  InsU  il  tit.  10.]         [O.  L.1 

INTESTATO,  HEREDITATES 
[Hbrrs,  p.  .inn,  n.] 

INTEbTA'TUS.    [Hbrm,  p.  598,  a.J 

INTBSrrNUM  OPUS,  JeinerV  work,  is 
ferred  to  in  some  passages  of  Vitruvius  as  used  In 
the  interior  of  buUdings  ;  but  there  is  nothing  in 
his  allusions  to  itthaticqairsBexplaaation  (Vitrur. 
il  9,  V.  2,  V.  3).  [P.S.J 

INTUSIUM.  [Ti'NiCA.] 

INVENTA'RIUM.    [Hkrbil  n.e01,  b.] 

INVESTIS.  [Ibipi;b»«.J 

IRRN  (ff^p).  [Eim«w.] 

lUi'KX,  IIIHPEX,  or  URPEX  (Cato,  ,lr  Re 
Rust.  10),  a  harrow,  used  to  dear  the  fields  of 
weeds  and  to  terd  and  Vreak  down  ^  soD. 
(Festns,  *.  r. ;  Servius,  in  Virrj.  Ceonj.  i.  f)5.)  The 
harrttw  of  the  ancients,  like  ours,  had  iron  teeth, 
and  was  drawn  by  OXetL.  (Var.  dW  Linq.  Lot.  V. 
31,  ed.  Spengel.)  [J.  Y.] 

I6ELA  STICI  LUDI  [.Vthlk  1  ak.] 

ISO'DOMUM  OPUS.    [MuKis  ] 

ISOPOLITBIA  (iireireXi'rwa).  [CiviXASb  p. 
28f,  1).] 

ISOTELEIS  C'VoTtXfTiV  [Civitas,  p.2fin,b.] 
ISTHMIA  ("lae/ua),  one  of  the  four  nvat 
national  fiutiTals  of  tfie  Greeks.  Thb  festival  de- 
rived itn  name  from  the  Corinthian  isthmus",  whi*ro 
it  w,ti  held  in  honour  of  Poseiduu.  Wliere  the 
isthmus  is  narrowest,  between  the  coast  of  the 
Saronic  pulf  and  the  western  foot  of  the  Ocnean 
hills,  was  the  temple  of  Poacidon,  and  near  it  was  a 
theatre  and  a  stadium  of  white  marble,  the  scene  of 
the  Isthmian  gameai  (Pans,  il  1.  $7;  StcaKviil  6. 
p.  380.)   The  entrance  to  Ae  temple  was  adorned 

witli  ,111  iitctme  of  .statues  of  the  victors  in  the 
Isthmian  games,  and  with  groves  of  pine-trees. 
These  games  were  uai  originally  to  hare  been 
inptitntcd  by  Sisj-phus  in  noiiuur  of  Melicerte?, 
who  was  also  called  Palacmon.  (Apollod.  iii.  4. 
§  3  ;  Pans,  il  1 .  §  3.)  Their  original  mode  of 
celebration  partook,  as  Plutarch  (The$.  25)  remarks, 
mure  of  the  character  of  mysteries,  thiin  of  a  ga-at 
and  national  assembly  with  its  various  amusements, 
and  wasperfonned  at  nkht  Sabeequeat  to  the 
1^  of  Theseus  the  TsOtnia  were  cdehimted  in 
hMMNirof  PoaeidoD ;  and  this  innontko  is  asaibed 
T  T  3 
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to  Theseiu  bimtelf,  who,  •coordlug  to  sckqc  Ic^endi, 
a  SOB  of  PoMidon,  md  who,  in  the  inititatioo 

of  the  ncvr  Isthmian  solcmniiic*,  is  to  li  ivt- 
imitated  Heracles,  the  founder  of  the  <  M\ mjiiaxi 
gnniC5.  The  celebration  of  the  Isthiuia  vrm  )u»noe- 
forth  condiiolcil  hy  the  Corinthians  but  Tlirn'iis 
h4ad  reserved  lur  kia  Athenians  &ome  huiiuurubie 
distinctions ;  those  Athenians  who  attended  the 
isthroia  sailed  ncrots  the  Saronic  ;ru1f  in  a  sarn^ 
TCttel  (dtwpii),  and  an  hflnomry  place  {irpo*ipia), 
OS  large  as  tin?  s;ul  nf  thf  ir  vrsscl,  was  a5si;»Tjed  to 
tbeiu  dimog  the  celcbratioa  of  the  gomes.  (Plak 
L  ft.)  In  timei  of  war  betweoi  the  two  atatet  a 
sacicd  tnir.^  was  CKiicIuilril,  atid  the  Athenians 
were  inviltil  id  att.  rui  at  the  soU-miuties.  ^Thucyd. 
vUi.  10.)  Tii'^  Klraiiii  did  not  take  pait  in  the 
garrcs.  and  varhtu.-*  it-it  irs  ucro  related  to  account 
for  this  singular  liTcuiiislaiJcu.  (Paus.  v.  *2.  §  2.) 
It  is  a  very  pruhablc  conjecture  of  Wachsmuth 
jHeriA.  voL  i,  p.  thai  the  laUuaia» 
after  th«  cliaiiges  aserihTd  to  Tb««ent,  wonaaialjr 
n  pancgyris  of  the  Ii.i.ians  of  l\h>}.onne«ui  and 
thoM  of  Attica ;  for  it  should  be  observed,  that 
PooeidflB  was  an  Ionian  deity,  wfaooa  wonhip 
appears  originally  to  have  been  unknown  to  the 
Dorians.  During  the  nign  of  the  Cypsclids  at 
Corinth,  the  celefairatHBiof  the  Isthmian  ganii-!i  wa« 
suspended  for  seventy  3'ears.  (Solin.  c  12.)  But 
after  that  time  they  ffradually  rose  to  the  rank  of  a 
national  festival  of  all  the  Greeks.  In  (Mymp.  49 
thejr  became  periodical,,  and  wero  henceforth  celo* 
brated  regularly  every  third  year,  twice  in  evoy 
Olympiad,  that  is,  in  tlio  fir^>t  and  tliiid  year  of 
every  Olympiad.,  The  Isthmia  held  in  the  tirst 
▼ear  of  an  Olympiad  fell  in  the  Corinthian  month 
Panpnnts  (the  Attic  Hccatotnhaoon)  ;  and  those 
which  were  held  iu  the  third  ywirul  aia  Olympiad, 
fall  either  in  the  month  of  Munychion  or  'i  hargc- 
lion.  (Corsuii,  Dusert.  Agm,  4  ;  compare  Goeller 
ad  Tkucyii.  viiL  9.)  Pliny  (//.  iV,  iv.  5)  and  So- 
liniis  (c.  9)  erroneously  state  that  the  Isthmia  were 
celebrated  every  fifth  jear.  With  this  ic^plarity 
the  lolnnnitiet  con  tinned  to  he  held  bjr  the  Ofeeks 
doun  t.)  a  v.  ry  lato  }H  ri..d.  In  *i'Jf5  n.  c.  the 
Romans  were  allowed  the  privilege  of  taking  part 
in  the  Itthmia  (Polyb.  ii.  13)  ;  and  it  was  at  this 
Solemnity  that,  in  a  c  \'M  Flaniininn.H  proclaimed 
before  au  innuniemblc  a&sciubly  the  independence 
of  Greece  (Polyh.  xvii.  29).  After  the  fall  of 
Curinth,  in  B.  c.  146,  the  Sicyonians  were  honoured 
with  the  privilege  of  conducting  the  Isthmian 
gani-^  ;  but  whi.ii  the  town  of  Corinili  was  rebuilt 
by  Julius  Caesar  (IW  ii.  1.  g  2,  ii  2.  §  3),  the 
right  of  dondneting  the  •olemnitiei  waa  lettocad  to 
the  Corinthians,  and  it  .st  i-m^  that  they  henceforth 
continued  to  be  celebrated  till  Cliristionity  became 
tlie  ttate-religion  of  the  Roman  empire.  {Saoton, 
iVm>,  24  ;  Julian  ImpeniL  Epifi.  Xi.) 

The  season  of  tho  Isthmian  solcumiiics  was,  like 
that  of  alt  thegiaat  national  festivals,  distinguished 
by  general  rcjoidnot  and  leaating.  The  eontwti 
and  games  of  the  Isthmta  were  the  wme  ai  thooe 
at  Olynipia,  and  enihraced  all  the  \-aricti>-3  of 
athletic  pcrformaacea,  auch  as  wreetliqgf  tho  ^sax- 
cmtimn,  together  with  home  and  duunet  ladng. 
(Paus.  V.  2.  §  4  ;  Polyb.  c.)  Musical  and  pieti- 
cal  contests  were  likewijie  c£irried  on,  and  in  th'- 
biter  women  also  were  allowed  to  take  part^  as 
wc  must  infer  from  rintnrih  (Si/nifMis.  v.  2),  who, 
on  the  authority  of  Folemo,  states  that  in  the  trca- 

Mtttj  at  Sieyoaithera  waa  a  golden  book  which  had 
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been  presented  to  it  by  Aiistomache,  the  poetlM» 
after  she  had  gained  the  yktarj  at  the  lothinik 

At  ft  hit.'  p^-riiid  of  the  Roman  empire  the  charac- 
ter of  the  games  at  the  I-^thmia  appean  greatly 
altered  ;  for  in  the  h-ttcr  i  f  the  emperor  Julian, 
ahovi'  rof.  rred  to,  it  is  stated  that  the  CoHnthiafiii 
purthas»Hl  hoars  and  panthers  for  the  purpose  **f 
exhiliitini;  their  fights  at  the  Isthmia,  and  it  is  not 
iapobaUe  that  the  cutom  of  introdocing  figfata  of 
aamali  on  thW  oeearion  eommenoed  soon  after  the 
lime  of  Cacs-ar. 

The  prixe  of  a  victor  in  the  Isthmian  game*  con- 
doted  at  fifat  of  a  gatfaund  of  pine4eavee,  and  afteiw 
wards  of  a  wreath  of  ivy  ;  bnt  in  the  end  the  ivy 
was  again  superseded  by  a  piue-gariand.  (PluU 
^via/KM.  v.  3.)  Simple  as  such  a  inward  waa,  a 
victor  in  these  games  pained  the  prenteft  distinc- 
tion and  honour  among  h\i  countrynun  ;  and  a 
victory  not  only  rendered  the  individual  who  ob- 
tained itt  a  nilyeci  of  adauiatiott,  hut  shed  hiMie 
over  hit  ftmfly  md  the  whole  town  or  eonananttjr 
to  which  he  beIon);cd.  Hence  Solon  establish  d 
b^  a  law  that  every  Athenian  who  gained  the 
▼Mlorjr  at  the  lathmian  games,  should  recetre  ftom 
the  public  trrasnrr  a  rrvirri  of  one  hundred 
drachmae.  (Pint.  >«/.  "J-'J.)  iii^  victory  was  gene- 
rally celebrated  in  lofty  odea,  called B^lnikiat or  t»> 
umphal  odea,  of  which  we  still  possess  some  beau- 
tiful specimens  among  the  poems  of  Pindar.  (See 
Massieu  in  the  Afim,  de  l^Accui.  de$  ftucript.  ft 
BdL  IaU.  t.  p.  214  ,  Ac  ;  Uioeen,  IM  Batiom 
Po$t>OB  OuwAmmh  PnnAtritotwn^  preSzed  to  the 
first  volume  of  hii  edition  of  I'indar  ;  Miillcr, 
IliH.  of  Greek  Lit.  p,  320,  &.&  ;  Kiause,  £>t« 
ZyUas,  A'ewoee,  wmd  Artariw,    I65» Aa.)  CL.&] 

ITA  LIA.    rCoLOMU  I  Pmvuwu.]  • 

ITER.  [ViAK.| 

IT1NEHI8  SKRVITUS.  [SaRtrmrrai.] 
JUDEX,  JUDICIUM.  A  Roman  magi»- 
tratus  generally  did  not  investigate  the  fiicts  in 
dispute  in  such  matters  as  were  brought  before 
hun  :  be  appointed  a  Judex  for  that  paipoae,  and 
gave  him  niotmetiom.  [Actio  ;  IttfUtoiCTUM.] 
Accordingly,  the  whole  of  Civil  procedure  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  two  phrase*  Jus  and  Judicium,  of 
which  the  former  eonqnehended  all  that  took  place 
before  tho  ma^istratus  (injure)^  and  iht-  latter  all 
that  took  place  before  the  judex  (i«  JuJida).  The 
meatung  of  the  tefU  Judices  in  a  passage  of  Livy 
(iiL  53)  is  uncertain.  In  the  Tbeodosian  Code  th« 
term  Judex  designates  the  governor  of  a  pronnce. 
From  the  earlier  periods  to  the  time  of  Constan- 
tino it  designated  a  person,  whoae  functions  may 
bo  generally  andentood  fhnn  what  fidlowa. 

In  many  caAcs  a  f.ini!;lc  Juilex  was  ap}>ointed : 
in  others,  several  «« ro  appointed,  and  they  seem 
to  have  been  aometinu-s  called  Recupenitores  as 
opposed  to  the  single  .Judex,    ((iaius  iv.  lOJ  — 

10. ^.)  Under  certain  circuiii&tanccs  the  .Index  was 
called  Arbiter :  thus  Judex  and  Arbiter  are  named 
together  in  the  Twelve  XablMk  (DitkMn,  (/eter- 
$ieku  ^c.  p.  725.) 

A  Judex  when  appointed  was  l>onnd  to  dis- 
charge the  functions  of  the  office,  unless  he  bad 
■ome  valid  aieaie  (aataaift'o).  A  person  might 
also  Ipc  disqualified  from  being  a  Judex.  Th.  ro 
weft!  ce'rtain  seasons  of  the  year  when  legal  busi- 
ness was  done  at  Rome  (mm  ret  agebontur^  Gains, 

11.  27!)\  and  at  these  times  tho  services  of  the 
judices  were  required,  i  heio  legal  temu  were 
rognUled  aeeonling  to  the  tHMonei  ■»  that  than 
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were  periods  of  tacation  (Cic.  ad  AU.  u  I  ;  cum 
Jiomae  a  judiciU  forum  re/ritmt)  :  iu  the  pro- 
▼incei^  the  teriM  dcipeiul«4  on  tb«  Coaventiu.  A 
Judex  was  liable  to  a  fine  if  he  waa  not  in  attend- 
ance when  he  waa  re(i'iircd.  In  any  given  ciwo, 
the  lititfant  parties  agreed  upon  a  judex  or  accepted 
him  whoa  the  tnagistratos  pnpoaed.  A  }>arty 
h.'id  the  power  of  n  jcctiii)?  a  proposed  judex, 
though  there  most  have  been  some  limit  to  this 
power.  (Cic.  pro  OtttML  49^)  In  caaei  whefa  one 
of  the  litieant  parties  was  a  perrgrinus,  a  pere- 
grinus  might  bo  judex.  (Oaius,  ir.  105.)  The 
judex  was  sworn  to  discbwge  hk  duty  ftitbfiilly. 
(Ck.  4$  Invent,  i  39.) 

When  Italy  had  rweired  ita  ovgaahttkion  from 

the  Hmnans,  ihc  Hi.'i;;i>.trntu8  of  tin-  several  eiiies 
bad  jurisdictio,  and  appointed  a  Judex  as  the 
pmetor  did  at  Ilomo  (Le*  RtAHm  d*  GtdUn 
r\  1''.  i!h'  T^mvincos,  the  povcmore  ap- 
pciiated  a  Jiiii'-x  or  liecup«raturei,  as  the  cu»o 
might  be,  at  the  Conventus  which  they  held  for 
the  administmlion  of  justice  ;  and  the  Judex  or 
Recuperatorrs  were  selected  both  from  Roman 
citizens  iu\d  natives. 

When  the  Judex  was  a{^inted,  the  proceed- 
ing! im^tn  or  befim  the  pmetor  weie  tmuinated, 
which  was  sometimes  exure-tsetl  hy  the  term  IJih 
CcMtest€Uio^  the  phnuea  Lu  Contestata  and  Jmiidum 
mooeytum  or  ordiaatum,  being  equivalent  in  the 
classical  jurisu.  [Litis  CuNTBiTATio.]  Tlie 
parties  appeared  before  the  J  udex  on  the  third  day 
{oompertndiHotio)^  unless  the  pnalor  had  deferred 
the  judicium  for  some  sufTtcient  reason.  The  Judex 
was  generally  aided  by  advisers  (JitriteoHiidti) 
learned  in  the  law,  who  were  said  *'  in  coniitio 
adesae"  (Cic  proP,  Qum^  2.  6,  Top.  17) ;  but 
the  Judex  alone  waa  empoirmd  to  give  judgment 
The  matter  was  first  Lriefly  stated  to  the  Judex 
(iinw#a«  amjechos^  cnMectio\  and  the  oratorea  or 
|«Mloni  of  each  pnrtj  anpiiortod  his  cause  in  a 

8]»eech,  'J'he  fviileticc  «i"'  n'»  to  have  heeti  given 
lit  the  same  time  ihut  tne  speeches  were  uiade, 
and  not  to  have  been  heard  before  the  patroni 
made  their  address.  (Cic  pro  Rim.  Om,  14,  pro 
/'.  QutHtio^  18.)  Bot  it  is  probable  that  the  prac- 
tice in  this  resp  ct  iniglit  vary  in  tliir'  rent  eases. 
Witoeaaes  were  produced  on  both  sidea  and  ex- 
amined emlly  ;  the  wttneaiei  on  enedde  were  alio 
cross-examined  by  the  other.  (Cic.  pny  C'TTlmi, 
10,  pro  flaccOf  10.)  Written  docnments,  such 
as  instnnnenta  and  hooka  of  account,  were  also 
given  i  i  rvir^i»rf<»  ;  find  sometimes  the  dejwsitiou 
of  an  a:>a  la  vtiincsa  wiva  redd,  when  it  was  con- 
firmed )>r  an  oath.  (Cic.f>n>  AoM  Cotn,  15,  Gt, 
«J.<l/^.ii.}2,xiT.  1&)  Thionwain  nodiiectmeaaa 
of  compellinff  a  pe«mi  to  giTe  evidence  hefere  the 

IfirisLition  of  Justinian,  unless  they  Were  slave.*, 
who  in  some  cases  might  be  pot  to  the  torture. 
As  to  the  application  of  the  oath  In  judieio^  see 
Ji'sjt;RANnr'M. 

Afief  all  the  evidence  was  given  and  the  patroni 
fcad  finished,  the  judex  gave  sentence :  if  there 
werf  scvem!  iiid-n?,  a  majority  decided.  If  the 
mattt>r  waa  one  ot  uitficulty,  the  hearin^j  mi;:ht  he 
adjourned  as  often  as  was  necessary  {miipliatio) ; 
and  if  the  judex  could  not  come  to  a  aatisiactory 
conclusion,  he  might  dechirs  this  upon  ooUi  and  to 

release  liiinself  fnj  ii  tin   lifficulty.    This  was  done 

by  the  form  of  words  "  non  liquere  ^  (N.L.).  (QelL 
»T.  2:)  Tha  aentflnoa  waa  pranonneed  oiallj,  and 
lliit  wiiltan  oa  n  taUefc  If  the 
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defendant  did  not  nuike  his  appeanuicc  after  Lciiig 
duly  summoned,  judgment  might  be  given  against 
him  ijmdkimm  dttmtmm^  trtmodieiim), according  to 
the  proof  which  the  pbuntiff  hod  laade.  If  the 
plainiiiT  did  not  appear,  the  defendant  could  de- 
mand an  acquittal.  (Dig.  40.  tit.  12.  s.  '27.  S  L 
49.  tit.  1. 1.  2&  pr.) 

ThcsenU*ncc  was  either  of  Alisoliuio  nrCandem- 
latio.  That  part  of  the  formula  which  was  called 
the  Condcmimtio  [AcrMk,  pbI2,  bj,  empowered 
the  Judex  to  condenm  or  acquit  ((vn<lfmnarf^ 
aifofvere^  Oaius,  iv.  43).  The  dcftndant  might 
satisfy  the  plaiutitT  after  the  judicium  had  been 
eonstitnted  bj  the  litii  eonteatatio  (pott  ^rnrftun 
iwfMwN,  Oaioi,  Ui.  180,  ir.  114),  and  hefim 
ju(];.'ineiit  was  given  ;  but  in  this  case  it  was  a 
disputed  question  between  the  two  schools  whether 
ibo  jndez  ahoold  aeqniti  or  whether  ht  ahoold 
cnndenm  on  the  ground  that  nt  the  time  when  the 
judicium  was  constituted,  the  defendant  was  liable 
to  be  ooademned  and  it  was  the  business  of  the 
judex  mer«'ly  to  follow  his  instructions.  The  dis- 
pute accordingly  involved  one  of  those  principles 
on  which  the  schools  were  theoretically  divided, 
—  the  following  out  of  a  leaal  pnnciplo  to  all  ita 
logical  consequences  ;  but,  like  nmnj  other  qnei- 

tiiiDS  between  the  sehools,  this  question  was  prac- 
tically of  no  importance,  as  the  plaintilf  woidd  not 
be  allowed  to  have  satiafiwtiott  twice. 

^\'hiIe  tile  Legis  actiones  were  in  force,  the  judg- 
ment wn;i  for  the  restitution  of  a  thing,  if  a  given 
thing  {oorpmy  WIS  the  object  of  the  action ;  but 
under  the  process  of  the  formula,  the  Judex  gave 
judgment,  pnrsxumt  to  the  forraida,  in  a  sum  of 
money,  even  when  a  piece  of  projjerty  waa  the  ob- 
ject of  dispute.  The  sum  of  money  waa  either 
hxed  or  not  fixed  in  the  fimmla.  If  the  daim 
was  for  a  certain  sum  of  money,  the  amoimt  was 
inserted  in  the  condemnatioi,  and  the  judex  waa 
bound  to  give  that  or  nothing  to  the  plaintift  If 
the  claim  was  for  dama^ips  or  satisfaction,  the 
amount  of  which  was  ikut  ascertained,  the  con- 
demnatio  was  either  limited  to  a  aum  named  in 
the  formula,  and  which  the  judex  could  not  exceed 
except  at  his  own  peril  {litfm  mtam  fudendo) ;  or, 
if  the  action  wn^^  H  r  lae  recovery  of  pmperty  from 
the  possessor,  or  if  it  was  au  actio  ad  exliibeadum, 
the  eendemnatio  cnpoweKd  the  judex  to  eondenn 
the  defendant  in  the  vahie  of  the  thing.  Gene- 
nilty,  the  term  in  the  formula  which  expressed  the 
>-alue  which  waa  the  objaet  of  tha  deunuid  waa, 
"  qnanti  res  est."  Res  may  mean  cither  a  thing 
in  the  limited  aeusc  of  the  word,  or  generally  the 
daim  or  demand,  aud  the  fixing  this  at  a  money 
mdue,  was  eqainient  to  litis  aestimat  ia  The  judex 
waa  always  bound  to  eondemn  in  some  definite  sum, 
even  though  the  fonnula  did  not  contain  a  definite 
sum :  the  reason  of  which  is  obvious,  for,  unksa 
the  oondemnatio  waa  definite,  there  umdd  he  no 
judfjmcnt    ((taiua,  iv.  4n — 52.) 

The  following  ii  the  distinction  between  an 
Arbitrium  and  Judicinin,  nccordiuir  to  Cicero  {pro 
liosc.  ('oi)i.  4)  :  —  In  a  judieiuni  the  drmrtrjd  was 
of  a  certain  sum  or  dctiuitc  amount  (jKcuuiue 
eertM )  ;  in  an  arbitrium,  the  amount  was  not  dc- 
tentuBod  (Mearfa).  In  a  jodidam  the  plaintitf 
obtained  all  that  he  dafmed  or  nothing,  as  the 
words  of  the  formula  sliow  :  "  Si  paret  H.  S.  i  > )  > 
dnri  oportere."  ((Compare  Ooius,  iv.  W.)  The  cor- 
responding wwda  in  the  fignDiik  ariritevia  ««rr: 
*»  Quaatan  aoq^uiui  neliua  id  daii  i*  and  thdr 
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*c|uivali'nts  were,  **  Ex  fide  bona,  Ut  inter  bono* 
biMic  apier.*'  {Top.  17.)  In  a  dispute  nbont  dos, 
whicli  I'io  ro  ca!ls  "  nrbitrium  rvi  u?tcvri;n%'*  the 
word*  "  (^uod  a«<iuiiu,  meUiu,**  were  adJttL  (Coia- 
nare  Gaiua,  jr.  47*  62.)  If  the  matter  waa  brought 
befora  m  judo,  praperly  ao  aUed,  the  judiciiim 
«M  conititiited  with  a  po«ia,  that  ia,  per  tpon* 
•ionem  ;  there  was  no  poena,  when  an  arhitor  «as 
demaaded,  and  the  proceeding  wot  by  the  formula 
■rbitrariiL  The  preoeeding  by  the  tpontio  then 
was  the  strict  one  (anpfuitis^imii  pinnnlii  sjxtnitionia^ 
Cic.  pro  Rom".  Com.  14):  tli«tl  of  the  arbitrium 
was  ex  fid  '  )M)iia,  and  the  arbiter,  though  he  wa« 
bound  bv  th*'  iimtnii  tious  of  iho  f.>rmii!a,  wns  al- 
lowed  a  greattr  Utiludc  by  it*  Utiu*.  The  tiifjiige- 
inent  between  the  parties  who  accepted  an  arbiter, 
by  which  they  boond  tbenuelYea  to  abide  bj  hit 
arbTtriuia,  wm  CompRNnfmini  (pro  JlnM.  Cbiii.  4. 
1  '  ;  but  tliii*  term  «  :ls  also  niiployed,  as  it  ApjH-ars, 
to  exprew  the  en^tagement  by  which  partiet  agreed 
to  oettle  their  dHwreneM  by  arbiuaika,  whboat 
the  int.Tvojitinn  of  the  praetor.  Cifi^ro  appears  to 
allude  to  this  arbitrati  in.  {Pro  /'.  ^aiNiio,  a  ; 
compare  Sencc.  dt  Bftief.  iii.  7.) 

In  the  di\  i^ioii  of  iudliial  functions  botwrrn  the 
Magistratud  and  Judex  consisted  what  i«  called 
the  Ordo  Judiciomm  PriTatonim,  which  existed  in 
the  eorij  periods  of  Kotne,  end  oontinwd  till  the 
thne  of  Conttaatim.  At  the  nine  time  with  the 
OrJd  .Tii(1icinnira  Privatorum  existed  the  pmc«n  d- 
ioff  extra  ordinem  or  extcaordinaria  cognitio,  in 
which  the  magistrata*  mule  a  dedaion  by  a  de- 
cretuni,  without  letting  thi;  matter  rorrif  to  a  jndex. 
Filially,  under  the  laur  empire  the  extr.iordinaria 
cognitio  supplanted  the  old  mode  of  pmcrediiig. 

According  to  Cicero  {f/ro  Caecina^  2)  all  Judicia 
had  for  their  object,  either  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes between  individuals  {(«tarvternat\  or  the 
paoishment  of  crinoo  {/maiefieiai)-  This  pamfo 
lefert  to  admtion  of  Jadicia,  which  appears  in  the 
Jurists,  into  Publiea  and  Privata.  The  terra  Pii- 
vata  Judicia  occurs  in  Cicero  {Top.  17),  where  it 
lefers  to  the  claM  of  indicia  which  he  indicates  in 
the  CaTitin  by  the  term  Controrersine.  The  term 
Publica  Judicia  iiiii>ht  not  then  be  in  use,  but  the 
tom  Pablica  Causa  is  used  by  Cicero  {pro  Rote. 
Amer.  c.  21)  with  reference  to  a  Judicium,  which 
by  the  Jurists  would  be  called  Publicum.  In  the 
Digest  (4H.  tit.  1.  k.  1 )  it  is  stited  that  all  Judicia 
ace  not  Pablica  in  which  a  crimen  was  the  matter 
in  qaestion,  but  only  those  in  which  the  effimee 
was  f>riwcni!*»d  under  some  lex,  such  a*  the  Julia 
Maje«tatii>,  Cornelia  de  Sicariia,  and  others  there 
cnmnented.  The  Judicia  Popularia  or  Populares 
Actinues  as  they  are  called  (Dii;.  47.  tit.  TS.  s.  l) 
arc  defined  to  be-  those  by  which  **  sumn  jus 
populus  tuetur;"  and  they  agiead  trftfi  the  Pub- 
liea Jodicui  in  this,  that  any  penon  might  be 
the  prosecutor,  who  was  not  tmdef  some  lepil  di»- 
qualificatinii.  The  Judicia  Pupuli  (Cic.  lirni.  '27) 
were  those  in  which  the  populus  acted  as  judices; 
and  accordingly  Cicero  enameratet  the  Pi^U  In- 
dicia among  others  when  he  kivs  ( pro  Domo,  c. 
13)  that  "  nihil  de  cnpitc  ciris,  aut  de  bonis  sine 
jndicio  srnatus  ant  popidt  aut  eorumqtli  dc  quaijvie 
re  constituti  judices  ^int,  detrahi  posje."  As  the 
Judicia  Publtca  are  defined  by  the  jurists  to  be 
thoie  in  which  crimina  were  tried  by  a  special  lex, 
it  aapean  that  the  Jndicia  Popoli,  strictly  so 
ealied,  mnat  have  VSm  into  disnse  or  hare  gradn- 
»!1y  becooie  ttuKceaniy  after  llw  Jadicia  Pablica 
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were  regulated  by  special  leges  ;  and  thus  the 
Judicia  Publiea  of  the  later  republican  period  re- 
prrsrnt  the  Judicia  Populi  of  ilie  earlier  times.  The 
Judici.i  I'opuli  Here  orij^iiiiilly  held  in  the  C^ttutlia 
Curiata  and  suboequently  in  the  CVnturiata  and 
Tributa.  A  lex  of  P.  Valeriiu  Publicola  (Liv.  iL 
8  ;  Cic  Rep.  iL  3 1 )  gare  an  appeal  ( prorocatio)  to 
the  populus  from  the  nmsristratus  ;  and  a  law  of 
C  Semprooitts  Gracchus  (Cic.  pro  Raitir.  4)  de- 
eland  t»  the  auDe  eflect :  **  Ne  de  eapite  dtinm 
Ronuinonim  injussn  p^tpnli  jndicaretur." 

The  kings  presided  in  the  Judicia  Popuii,  and 
the  consuls  succeeded  to  their  authtinty.  Bat 
after  thi'  }«v»?«ti)j;  of  the  Lt^x  V^aleria  de  I'mvoea- 
tioive  (u.  c  aUU )  persons  wcr«'  appointed  to  pn-side 
at  such  trials  as  affected  a  citizen's  caput,  and 
thejr  wen  aooofdiiwlj  called  QoaoiiioKa  or  Quaa> 
■tores ParHddn or VMimCkpinKant  Inaoniecasei 
(Liv.  iv.  ."il)  a  plehiscitum  was  passed,  by  which  a 
magistrate  was  appointed  to  preside  at  the  judicial 
inrctUgallon.  Iatbeeoaneefthae,aacaaeawcn 
of  more  frequent  occurrenee,  these  Qoaestioncs 
were  made  Perpeiuae,  that  ix,  particular  magi- 
strates were  appointed  for  the  purpose.  In  the 
year  149  B.  c.  the  tribune  L.  Calpumins  Piso 
Fnigi  carried  a  Lex  Dc  I'ecuniia  Repetundis,  by 
which  a  Praetor  presided  at  all  such  trials  during 
his  year  of  ottce,  6«in  which  tinie  the  Qnasctio 
KepetnndaiwR  beeaaie  Perpetna.   L.  Sulla  gave 

to  one  praetor  th--  Qujiesf  ioi\i  s  de  Maji'state,  and 
to  others  those  of  Peculatus  and  Ambitiu  ;  and 
he  also  added  four  other  Qaaestiones  Perpetuae. 
Thus  he  carried  out  the  principle  i»f  the  I.e.t  Cal- 
puruia,  by  CAtablisbing  permanent  courts  for  the 
trial  of  various  specified  oiTi-iues,  and  the  praelon 
determined  among  themselves  in  which  of  these  new 
courts  they  should  severally  preside.  The  ordinary 
functions  of  the  praetor  urbanus  and  peregrinns 
were  not  interfered  with  bj  these  new  ana^fs* 
meats.  The  Quaestiones  of  SaUa  were,  De  Repe- 
tundis.  Maj^statis,  Dc  Sicariis  et  Veneficis,  Do 
i'arricidio,  Peculatus,  Ambitus,  De  Nanunis  Adul- 
terinia,  De  Falsia  or  Testamatariai  and  De  Vi 
Puldioi,  But  in  special  cases  the  senate  still  some- 
linicft  by  a  decrelum  appointed  the  consuls  as 
quaesitores«  «f  which  an  aannpla  eeeut  In  CkcnL 
{BrtU.  22.) 

Any  person,  not  legally  dtsqtmlified,  might  be 
an  aeeu-if  r  (fi^-u.'ntor)  in  a  Judicium  Publicum. 
On  such  an  occasion  a  praetor  generailj  nnaided 
as  qoaecitQf,  assisted  by  a  judex  quaettianii  and  a 
body  (if  ■  1  !'  I  s  called  his  consilium.  Tl:  -  judex 
quaeetiunis  waa  a  kind  of  assistant  to  the  presiding 
magistratus,  according  to  touM  ephuona ;  bat  edien 
consider  him  to  be  a  qtiaesitor,  who  was  sometimes 
specially  appointed  to  preside  on  the  occasion  of  a 
<lune<.tiM.  (  Walter,  QsmUoUc  4t$  Rom.  Rtekt, 
p.  861.)  The  judices  were  generally  choMB  bv 
lot  out  of  those  who  were  qualified  to  act  Both 
the  accus.itor  and  tlie  reus  had  the  jirivilece  of 

rt  jecting  or  challenging  (iwjtoers)  such  judices  as 
ilu  y  did  not  lihe^  (Cic     JiLl  16.)  The  Jo. 

dices  aj)p<)inted  ftccordlnt;  tn  the  [irovisions  of  the 
]j'  X  Licinia  de  AmbitU,  B.  a  ^u,  were  c.illed 
editilii,  and  theae wcn  jodices  named  by  the  ac- 
cuser, whom  the  aecmed  (retis)  could  not  chal- 
lenge. (Cic.  pm  Ch.  lUando,  15,  17,  cd.  Wim- 
der,  Prnl'  <iii>n,  p.  Ixxvi.)  The  judices  were  called 
editi,  when  thsj  eoald  be  challenged  by  the  rem. 
In  many  cases  a  ks  waa  pawed  for  the  mupose  of 
iflgulatiiig  the  mode  «f  iMoeedam.  In  the  natlrr 
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«f  Clodius  and  the  Bona  Dm,  the  Maal«  •ttemptcd 
to  cuij  ft  lex  bj  whieb  IIm  praetor  vbo  wm  to 
preiide  «t  tlie  triM  thontd  b«  empotmcd  to  ■elect 

the  judicea,  the  cfTert  of  which  woulil  Jiave  Won  to 
prevent  tbeir  being  cbniienged  by  Clodiu*.  After 
a  vjoknt  ttroggle,  a  lex  for  the  regulation  of  the 
trial  WM  propoaed  by  the  tn'Tiuiu-  Fufius  and  car- 
ried :  It  only  differed  fruin  the  lex  rccommendc>d 
by  the  senate  in  the  mode  of  dMtmining  who 
•hould  be  tho  judicea  (Judiaim  pemu) :  a  diifer> 
ence  howeTer  which  was  not  unimportant,  as 
it  •ecuri'd  the  acrjuitul  of  ('Iodine  The  judires 
voted  by  ballot,  and  a  nuuohty  detemuned  the 
aequtttaler  eandenmtioa  of  tb«  aeciiied.  If  tbe 
votes  were  equal,  there  was  an  nc<]uittal  (Pint. 
Marim$,  5).  Each  judex  was  provided  with  three 
tableu  (ta&Mlii),  en  one  of  whieb  wat  maiked 
A,  Absolve  ;  on  a  second  C,  romlenino  ;  and  on  a 
third  N.  L.,  Non  liquet  The  judicea  voted  by 
placing  one  of  these  tablets  in  the  urn  (wmo, 
Juv.  HaL  T.  4),  which  was  tben  examined  Ibr  the 
(iiirpoae  of  aMertaining  the  Totei.  It  waa  tbe  duty 
of  th<.'  niagistnitus  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of 
the  judices  ;  in  the  case  of  condemoation,  to  ad- 
Judge  tbe  legal  penalty ;  of  aeqoitial,  to  declare 
him  acijuittcd  ;  and  of  donbt,  to  drrlare  that  the 
matter  most  be  further  investigated  {(iuij>lius  ci^jito- 
toenJum). 

Mention  is  often  made  of  the  Judicia  Populi  in  the 
Liatiii  writers.  A  Judicium  was  commenced  by 
the  accuser,  v\  ho  must  be  a  magistratus,  declaring 
in  a  oootio,  that  he  woold  on  a  certain  day  accuse 
n  certain  person,  whom  be  iwned,  of  some  offence, 
which  he  also  specified.  This  was  expre^ssod  by 
the  phrase  "  diem  dicerc"  ( I'trymitu  Cwtoni  cajn- 
Ha  dmm  dkttt  Lit.  iiL  II).  If  tbe  offender  held  any 
hi^h  officp,  it  was  necessary  to  wait  till  his  time  of 
service  had  expired,  before  proceedings  ciHild  be 
(has  commenced  agunst  him.  Tba  aecUMd  was 
nqnitcd  to  give  security  for  his  appenmncc  on  the 
day  of  trial  ;  the  security  was  called  vades  in  a 
cau.*a  rapiuili*,  and  pnudes  when  the  penalt}'  for 
the  alleged  otience  was  pccuiuary.  If  such  secu- 
ritjr  was  not  given,  the  accused  was  bept  hi  een> 
finrmcnt.  (Liv.  iii.  1  .'J.)  If  nothing  prevented  the 
iiiijuiry  trotn  taking  place  at  the  time  fixed  for  it, 
th''  trial  proceeded,  and  tlie  accuser  ha<i  to  prove 
]v»  ca«e  1-y  evidence.  The  invcsli^Tition  of  the 
facts  was  ciiled  Anquisitio  with  reference  to  the 
proposed  penalty  :  aceocdtngly,  the  phrasat  pecan ia, 
capite  or  capitis  anqiiiiei«,  are  used.  (Liv.  xxtL  3.) 
when  the  inteetlgatton  was  conelnded,  tbe  magis- 

tnilu*  promulpated  a  rogatio,  which  comprehended 
the  charge  and  the  punishment  or  fine.  It  was  a 
rale  of  kw  that  a  fine  shodd  not  be  imposed  toge- 
ther with  another  punishment  in  the  sanio  ropitin. 
(Cic  pro  Dom.  c  17.)  The  rogatio  was  made 
pnblie  daring  three  nundinae,  like  any  other  lax  ; 
and  propoeed  at  the  comitia  for  adoption  or  re- 
jection. The  form  of  the  rogatio,  the  effect  of 
which  was  to  drive  Cicero  into  bonishmcnt,  is 
given  in  the  Oration  Pn  Domo,  c  18.  The  ae- 
coaed  sometimct  withdrew  into  exfle  befinv  the 

votes  were  taken  ;  or  he  mi;;ht  make  his  defence, 
of  which  wti  have  an  iiutuiice  in  the  oration  ot 
Cicero  for  Rabirius.  Though  these  were  called 
Judicia  Populi,  and  properly  »o  in  the  car)y  Hpe.> 
of  the  state,  the  leges  passed  iu  such  jiidicin  in  the 
latter  period  of  tbe  repablie  were  often  Plebiscita. 

The  offences  which  were  the  chief  subject  of 
Jn£dn  Populi  and  Publica  were  Majestas,  Adul- 
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tcria  and  Stupra,  Parricidinm,  Falsum,  Vi«  Pub- 
lica and  Prirata,  Pecalatui^  Repetnndae^  Ambitus^ 
which  are  tiealed  under  their  seveml  heikds. 

AVith  the  passin^:  of  sjwn  ial  enactments  fur  the 
punishment  of  particular  otfenoes,  was  introduced 
the  practice  of  forming  a  body  of  JwUces  for  tba 
trial  of  guch  offences  as  the  rmctnv  Tits  were  di- 
rected a^aiust.  Thus  it  is  aud.  mat  the  Lex  Cal- 
pumia  De  Pecuniis  Repotundis  established  the 
Album  Judicum  Selcctorum,  or  tbe  body  out  of 
which  Judices  were  to  be  chosen.  It  is  not  known 
what  \\m  the  number  of  the  body  so  con.stitiited, 
but  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  number  was 
S50,  and  that  ten  were  ebosen  from  eieh  tribe, 
and  thus  tho  origin  of  the  phrase  Decuriae  .Tudi- 
cum  is  explained.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the 
Jadiew  Popoli,  properly  so  called,  would  be  lees 
frequent  as  special  leges  were  framed  for  p;irticii!ar 
offences,  the  circumstances  of  which  could  bo 
better  investigated  by  a  smaller  body  of  Judices 
than  by  the  assembled  people.  It  is  affirmed  that 
up  to  the  passing  of  the  Calpumia  Lex,  the 
Judices  were  chosen  t'rom  the  senators  only,  lint 

after  this  time  they  wera  not  taken  from  that  body 
exdositeljr ;  and  ftntber,  that  not  only  the  Ju* 

dices  in  the  Qiiaestiones  de  Ileptundis,  but  also 
the  Judices  in  private  uuilU-TS  were  from  the  date 
of  this  lex  taken  from  the  Album  Judicum  which 
was  annually  made  (Ooettlintr,  f^f.<ch'uhtedi'r  lt'6m. 
Staattver/lujunff^  p,  42j)  ;  lor  vv  hich  there  appears 
to  be  no  evidence.  Some  modem  writers  affirm 
that  by  the  Lex  Calpumia  the  Judices  were  chosen 
by  tho  Pnetor  wnoally  out  of  tbe  body  of  aena* 
tors,  and  arranged  accor  lii  :  to  their  trihes  ;  and 
that  the  necessary  number  for  each  trial  was 
chosen  out  of  this  body  bj  lot 

As  many  of  those  who  were  tried  in  tlie  quaes- . 
tiones  perpetuae  belonged  to  the  cl<m  of  the  Op- 
timates,  it  aften  happened  that  the  Judices  ac> 
quitted  those  members  of  their  own  body,  who 
would  have  been  convicted  by  impartial  judices. 
Accordin^'ly  a  »tniirv'le  arose  between  the  popular 
party  and  the  Optimales,  whom  the  p<qpula^  party 
wttbed  to  exdttde  from  the  ofliee  of  Jiid«c  Tha 
laws  wliich  relate  to  the  constitution  of  the  body 
of  Judices  are  called  Judiciariac,  whether  these  laws 
related  only  to  this  mailer,  or  made  rules  about 
it  and  other  things  also.  The  first  lex  which  ex- 
cluded the  S«.'nHtors  from  tbu  Album  judtcum 
selectorum  was  a  Ix^x  Sempronia  of  C.  Ciracchns, 
B.C.  12S,  in  accordance  with  which  tbe  jodieea 
were  taken  only  from  the  Eqniteo.  This  an«nge> 
ment  lasted  above  forty  years,  and  pave  »atiftfac- 
lion  to  the  popular  party  j  but  it  did  not  work 
wen  in  all  respects,  beeaase  tbe  magistratea  in  tbe 
provinces  favoiired  the  rapacity  of  the  Pnblicani,  in 
order  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  Equitef, 
to  which  class  the  Publicani  belonged.  (Cic.  IWr. 
iii.  41.)  A  Lex  Sen  ilia  Caepionis  b.  c.  106  is 
said  to  have  repealed  the  Sempronia  Lex  ;  but 
this  Lex  Scrvilia  was  itself  repealed  by  a  Lex 
Senrilia  Qlanciao  repetandamm,  ^bably  in  B.  c:. 
104.  This  Lex  is  said  to  have  given  tbe  Jadieia 
'.o  tl.i'  K(]uites,  and  conne([uently  it  either  repealed 
the  Lex  of  KC.  lUti  indirectly,  or  it  may  merely 
have  confirmed  the  Lex  Sempronia  ;  for  the  Teal 
nature  of  the  Lex  of  u.  c.  106  i'  hnrdly  aseer- 
lajnablc  There  is  a  passage  m  lacitus  t  J 
xii.  60)  in  w  hich  he  speaks  of  the  Serviliae  legei 
restoring  the  Judicia  to  the  senate.  The  Lex 
Scrvilia  of  &  c.  104  excluded  from  tbe  fimction  oC 
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Jodieet  errry  (mtboq  wlio  had  b«cn  tribttmi* 

ptehi^,  qi]n<':>t(>r.  triumvir  capital  s,  trihuniu  niOi' 
turn  la  one  of  the  iint  four  Icgiuua,  trtiunvtr  agria 
daadi*  awigiMiMlMi  who  wm  or  had  bora  in  tlie 

senate,  who  wa*  infami*,  crrrr  prnon  who  was 
under  thirty  or  uKove  mxiy  years  of  age,  every 
person  who  did  not  live  in  Rome  or  in  the  imme- 
diate neighboiirliood,  oveiy  btitar,  bracbor,  or  son 
of  a  pmnn  who  was  or  nd  been  in  tbo  imate, 
and  everv  jxts'ih  wlio  was  1ioy<>ii<l  Mas.  '1  lie 
Praetor  who  presided  in  this  QivusUo,  was  to 
chooao  450  jadieea,  from  whom  tbo  JudieM  (ta 
th«3  particular  case  were  to  he  taken  hy  lot, 
( Fm^^onta  Lcgis  Serviliae  Ik-pc-tunOHrutii, 
C.  A.  C  Kleoae,  Beriin,  IU-2o,  4Uk) 

T\w  attrmpis  of  the  tribune  M.  Lirios  Dru- 
»us  ilie  virunjitr  kid  no  result  [I^bgkm  Liviax]. 
A  l-<-v  Plautia  a  c.  89  enact<>d,  that  the  Judices 
ibvuld  be  eboten  by  tbo  tribc%  ire  bv  rach 
tribe,  witboot  any  diattoction  of  daM.  The  Up- 
timates  tTiump!i«  il  undrr  L.  Cornelius  Sulla,  who 
by  a  Lex  Cornelia  B»  c.  80  enacted  that  the  Ju- 
dicee  ehonld  be  taken  omiaiivdy  ftom  the  Sena- 
tors. But  a  Lex  Aurelia  (a  c.  70)  enjirt«-d  th.ii  the 
Judices  should  be  choaeu  from  the  three  cla»*e»  — 
oi  Sctuitor'^,  Cquites,  and  Tribuni  Aorani  (Veil,  it 
3"J.)  The  Tribuni  Acnurii  were  taken  from  the 
rest  of  the  citizens,  and  were,  or  ought  to  hare 
been,  persons  of  some  property.  Thas  tho  tlm*e 
decoriae  of  Jadicee  were  formml ;  and  it  waa  either 
in  consequence  of  tbo  L«s  Aorelia  or  knm  olbir 
lex  that,  instead  of  one  urn  for  nil  the  tihlcts, 
the  decuriae  had  severally  their  l  allotin!;  um,  so 
that  the  votes  of  the  thnv  cl  is<«.  s  wrn-  known. 
Plriti  r.issiin  (xxTvili.  0)  a.'icrilK'j*  this  rt»j^ulalioii  to  , 
a  Lex  Fufiii,  aad  he  says  that  the  object  was  thut 
tho  VOtae  of  the  decuriae  (f^,  7^*^)  might  be 
known,  though  those  of  individnale  eoold  not, 
owing  to  the  voting  being  Mcset.  It  b  not  known 
if  the  Lex  Aurelia  determined  the  number  of  Ju- 
dicee  in  any  nven  case.  A  Lex  Pompeia  passed 
in  the  leeoad  ootMulaie  of  Ponpey  (a.  c  55), 
seems  to  have  made  ^"mc  modifications  in  the  L^x 
Auri'lin,a.s  to  tho  ({ualihcaiiou  uf  the  Judices  ;  but 
the  iK'vv  provisioni  of  this  lex  are  only  known 
from  A<^c'<iiiu4,  who  expUins  them  in  terms  which 
are  very  far  fruui  being  clear.  The  Lex  Pompeia 
do  Vi,  and  Dc  Ambitu  (d.  c.  52)  determined  that 
oiffh^  jadicea  were  to  be  aeleclod  by  b>t|  out  of 
wnom  the  aeeoaer  aad  the  aeented  night  reject 
thirty.  In  the  case  of  CloJitis  (n.  r,  61),  in  the 
nuuter  <^  the  Bona  Dea,  there  were  fifty-six  judices. 
It  ia  conjeettred  that  tbo  number  fixed  for  a  given 
case,  Vty  ihc  I<ox  Aiin  lia,  aos  seventy  judin-s. 

A  Lex  J udicuuia  uf  J  ulius  Cat^iiai'  {iiutiloii.  JuL 
41  ;  Cic  Philip.  L  8)  took  away  the  decuria  of 
the  Tribuni  Aerarii,  and  thus  reduced  the  judices 
to  two  classes  (penera^  the  ytrv  of  Dion  Cassius). 
A  Lex  Judiciaria,  pafi^cd  afttr  his  dratli  \<y  M. 
AntoDtoa,  restored  the  dccoria  of  th*-  Tribuni 
Aororii,  but  required  no  {Menniary  •lualifieatieo 
from  them:  the  only  qualifuation  which  this  lex 
required  was,  that  a  perauu  should  have  been  a 
eentofien  or  have  eerved  in  the  legions.  It  appears 
that  the  previous  Lex  Pompeia,  Lex  Aurelia,  and 
a  Lex  of  Ca«  &ar,  liad  giren  to  those  who  had  been 
centurions  (q«i  ardimt  duterant)  the  privilege  of 
being  judices  (  Jui{io(Uut\  but  still  they  required  a 
pecnnuiry  qvialificatinn  (eentus).  The  Lex  of  An- 
ton iiis,  besides  t;  ki;  g  away  the  pecuniary  qnalifi- 
catioiv  opened  the  judicsa  to  tbo  aoldten.  (Cic. 
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MjLLa,  v.fti  SarCis.  J'.OMa.c4l.)  ItMM 

probable  that  the  exjirt  -slm  ej' cenlurii*^  which  is 
used  by  Asconius  in  tptiikiug  of  the  change  intn>- 
dticed  by  this  Lex  Pompera,  had  reference  to  the 
adnii>«i>>ti  of  tbo  cwUuiaaa  into  the  thkddaMef 

Au;4iistu!>,  wlio  ah'  n  d  the  whole  constitatioo  of 
tho  body  o£  judicos  by  bis  legM  jt^iciacuBi  pab< 
tieoram  el  pnTatorum,  added  to  the  ex^t^ 
tlirco  DiHuriai-'  .ludit-iiin,  a  fourth  iKf  iria,  called 
that  of  the  Duocnarii,  who  had  a  lover  pcconiafy 
qiialBlcaidoa,  and  onfjr  deeided  in  toMDer  mattefs 
{de  leriorihiis  sujnrm'f,  Sitctrm.  Am.  ^2).  Cn'.i- 
^[ula  (Sitetotu  dU';/.  Ill)  added  »  hilh  Decuna, 
m  order  to  dimini>K  t)u-  labours  of  the  judices 
Augustus  had  already  al1ow*-il  each  L><-cur:a,  in  its 
turn,  an  exemption  for  ouc  year,  and  had  relieved 
them  from  sitting  in  the  months  of  Noverobar  ttd 
December.  The  whole  nombor  of  jndioaa  waa 
raised  by  Augustna  to  near  4000  (Plin.  tfiiL 
\r.  xxMii.  7)  ;  and  tin-  judiivs  in  civil  cnjxs 
were  token  out  of  this  body.  Tbey  were  chosen 
by  tha  Pnetort  out  of  the  peneaa  who  had  tbo 
pro|vrty  qiuilification,  arid  the  duty  of  serving 
&3  a  jii  lcx  tiius  lM.»c4un(^  one  of  the  Lurdi^  te 
which  citizens  were  liaLk*. 

As  to  tho  whole  number  of  judices,  included  at 
any  given  time  in  the  Album  Judicum,  it  seems 
almost  impos.siljlo  to  stale  any  thin^;  with  preci- 
aion  i  but  it  ia  obvioiu  frota  what  bai  been  Mid, 
Uiat  tho  nnmber  nmtt  hatro  varied  with  the  vari- 
ous changes  already  nu  ntiMni  d.  After  tho  time  of 
Augustus  the  number  wm  about  fuur  thousand, 
and  from  this  period,  at  least,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
tlie  Album  Judicum  contained  the  wl:olo  number 
of  pLT&uus  who  were  qualihed  ta  act  as  jadire^ 
both  in  Judicia  Privata  and  Jodicia  Publico.  Tha 
fourth  Decuria  of  Aaguatos  was  limited  in  its  fti no- 
tions to  the  Jadicm  Privata  in  which  the  matter  in 
dispute  was  of  small  value.  It  is  often  fetatdl 
by  modem  writcn,  without  any  qualificatioo,  that 
tho  varioua  changes  in  the  jadiciarj  body  fton  tha 
time  nf  the  Lex  Calpurnia  to  the  end  of  the  rr- 
puhiie  had  rcferejice  both  to  the  Jodicia  Publica 
and  Privau  ;  though  it  b  alto  itated  that  tha  ob> 
jccts  of  these  various  enactments  were  to  elevate 
or  depress  one  of  the  great  parties  in  the  state,  by 
extending  or  limiting  the  body  out  of  which  the 
judioea  in  any  given  caea  arcfa  to  ba  cbooan.  Boi 
it  if  obviont  that  theae  natont  do  not  wp^j  to  tho 

lu.ntter  of  .Tudida  Privat.-v,  in  w  hiih  a  sin^^de  judex 
generally  acted,  and  which  mostly  concerned  mat> 
ten  of  fvopcrty  and  coatiact.  Aeoordinfly,  a 
cent  writer  (Widfcr.  Crsckichle  de$  Rom.  Ittvfitf, 
p.  7 1  ti )  h.u  utiscrved  with  more  caution  than  goiue 
of  his  pn  docessors,  that  there  is  no  doubt  that 
from  the  time  of  Augustus  the  Album  Judicum 
had  reference  to  the  judices  in  civit  matters,  but 
that  as  to  earlier  limes  a  diiliculty  arises  from 
tho  fact  that  while  the  Lex  SemjmMua  was  in 
force,  by  whidi  the  aeoatocs  were  axdndod  from 
ilio  AlIiMU)  Judicum,  a  Consularis  i*  mentioned  as 
a  judex  ^Cic.  de  Off.  iii.  19)  ;  aud,  ou  the  ottwr 
hand,  an  Eqncs  is  mentioned  as  a  judex  at  a  tnaa 
when  the  Lex  of  Sulla  \i-as  in  force,  and  conse- 
quentiv  senators  only  could  be  jtidiceiu  (Cic.  /'ro 
^ose.  iym,  c  14.)"  These  instances  certiinly  are 
inconsistent  with  the  fiict  of  tho  Judicta  Privata 
lieiui;  regulated  by  the  various  Legis  Jodtctiriae  ; 
but  ihey  are  of  small  weii,'ht,  compared  with  the 
reasons  derivable  frooi  tho  (baiactef  of  the  tv« 
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kinds  of  Judicia  and  the  ditTcreoce  in  the  mudc  of 
prooedlue,  which  render  H  aliBOit  ft  IMttcr  of  de- 
monstration that  the  various  changes  in  the  judi- 
ciary body  had  reference  to  the  Quacstioncs  and 
Judicia  I'uhlica,  It  is  true  that  some  of  ihcso 
Ic^c*  mar  have  contained  provisions  even  as  to 
Jndici*  niirats,  Ibr  mmfot  dw  RmDm  legei  con* 
tained  .1  prcat  varii-ty  of  Ifi^istativc  pnn  isimiii,  and 
it  b  a]»o  true  li>al  we  arc  very  laijtrrfectly  ac- 
4]1tM]lted  with  the  proTi«ions  of  these  I<egcs  Judi- 
ciaime  ;  hnX  that  the  rq^ilation  of  the  .fiultcia 
Prirata  wrvs  included  in  their  provisiuna,  iii  the 
r.me  form  and  to  the  same  extent  a»  that  of  the 
Jtidicia  Publica,  ii  an  ■aaertion  totally  ontapportcd 
by  evidence,  and  one  which  leads  to  atietm  con- 
clusions. '1  wo  L<-gcs  Julian  lop'  tlii  r  .1  I-'-X 
Aebutia  put  an  «nd  to  the  Legis  Actioncs  (Uaius, 
ir.  80) ;  ana  a  Lex  Jolin  Judfeiarla  limited  the 
time  of  the  Judicia  Legitima  (GaiuA,  ir.  104) :  but 
it  does  not  appear  whether  these  leges  were  passed 
uMy  br  these  objects,  or  whethflr  their  proniioos 
WCf        of  jomc  other  legos. 

Ik  t  uiiKinn- 1 1  oil  weg  {/latnlhuch  det  Civifproxe$ae»y 
]>.  13)  observes:  the  ntnblishnient  of  a  more 
limited  body  of  jodiccs  ont  of  the  seoatorial  body 
(ttlbom  jodienm  spleetimm),  A.  V.  c.  the 
transfer  of  this  [irivilcs;!-  to  tli<*  r<juitt"»,  by  C 
Cimccluis,  the  divuiou  of  it  between  both  classes 
after  leof  stragglee  and  changes,  and  even  the 
giviiijj  it  to  the  third  cIiias,  whcrrliy  three  classes 
or  dtxuriiu:  uf  judice*  were  eatablished  ;  all  these 
changes,  which  were  so  important  in  a  constitutional 
point  of  view,  refcrn-d  especially  to  the  criminal 
proceedings  which  were  politically  so  important." 

Though  the  general  character  of  the  Roman 
Jodicia,  and  the  nodes  of  piocedve  both  in  civil 
and  erhnina)  matters,  are  eapaUo  of  a  loffidentlf 
dciir  exposition,  there  U  much  uncertainty  as  to 
many  details,  and  tho  whole  subject  requires  a 
cafcAd  enndnatiOB  bjr  some  one  who  combines 
with  .1  comjH-teiit  knowledcre  of  tlie  (ui^Iiial  aulho- 
ritieK,  an  aicurutc  ac«^uaiutiutce  wiili  the  nature  (tf 
le^al  |>rocedurc. 

The  fuHowing  works  may  be  referred  to:  — 
Walttr,  UetcAiokte  dc$  Horn.  Heckti ;  Ooettling, 
Ceickiciie  der  R'6m.  StatUtverfngnatg  ;  Heincc- 
doSy  ^/mU^ma^  &c.  ;  Tigentiom,  Z*»  Jmdieilm 
9fmd  Riimatm$^  Bcrl.  1826,  valmUe  Only  fiir  the 

CoUf  ction  ot  tlje  (iriniiiril  authorities  :  Keller,  t'f/'Cr 
Uiu  ContuUUium  umU  UrtheUy  &.C.  ZUrich,  1827 ; 
BethammwH^hpeg:,  HimAmek  4m  Civii/mae$9e*j 
Bonn,  1834  ;  P.  Invcmizii,  De  PiifJr'ns  ei  Crimi- 
maitlitut  Juditiii  liuuuiuoraM^  Libri  Trea,  Leipzig, 
1846  ;  Puchta,  InstiL  i.  §71,  ii.  §  l^U  : 
Gaius.  ir.  ;  Dig.  5.  tit.  I.  iJeJudiduj  Dig.  48. 
iJe  Judiviit  J^ultUds  ;  lust  iv.  lit.  10.)    [0.  L.] 

JUDEX  ORDlNA'RIUSb  [Jitdbx  Psoa- 
}i«tfa.] 

JUDEX  PBDAa9fiU&  The  origin  and  memi. 

inc;  of  this  ti'nn  neeni  to  ])e  unknown.  It  i*  not 
used  by  the  classical  Homou  « ritcrs.  The  judiccs 
lo  whom  the  pnelorer  pcaesee  ivbtred  a  matter  in 

litigation  with  the  nstia!  instniction^,  were  some- 
times called  Pedanei.  (Tlieoj.liil.  iv.  lo  ;  Cod.  u. 
tiLX)  Sohaeqnently  tV  1  r  .mts,  who  was  now 
sometimes  designated  Judex  Ordinarius  or  Judex 
simply  (Cod.Tluod,  1.  tit.  7),  decided  most  matters 
without  the  intervention  of  n  .fudex  ;  hut  still  he 

was  empowered  to  appoint  a  pennaaeat  body  of 
Indioea  ftr  the  dedaion  of  len  tmpertant  matten, 
and  thcM  also  were  called  Jndice*  Pedanei,  **hee 
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cat  qui  acgotia  humiliora  disceptent.*'  (Cod.  3* 
tit.  3.  s.  5.)  The  proceedings  beleve  this  new  kind 
of  Judices  Pedanei  the  same  as  before  the 
pracses.  Some  rondera  writers  ore  of  opinion  that 
these  new  pediin.  i  judices  did  not  form  a  pt  ma- 
nent  court,  but  only  decided  on  matters  which  were 
referred  to  them  by  a  superior  antherity.  (Cod.  8. 
tit.  3.)  The  reas'iii  of  tla^e  judii  es  rrcivinj;  a  di>. 
tiuclkve  luuiits  ia  coiije4,turcd  lu  be  ihts,  that  the 
magistrate  himself  was  now  generally  called  Judex. 
The  Greek  tmn>>Iatiiin  of  I'edaaeos  is  xb^^'* 
KooT^i  (Theophil.  iv.  i;>.  pr.)  [G,  L.] 

JI  DKX  QUAESTIO  Nia  [ JvB«X, a «4fl.] 
JUDICATI  ACTia  A  thii«  waa  •  Rea 
judicata,  when  the  matter  in  dbpate  had  been  de- 
it  nniin  d  by  a  judicial  scnlcnee  ;  and  the  actio 
judicnti  was  a  mode  which  the  successful  party 
might  adopt,  for  obtaining  a  decree  of  the  mi^s* 
trains  by  which  he  could  take  possojsion  of  the 
pru{icrty  of  the  person  who  luid  lo>t  the  cause  and 
had  not  satisfied  the  judgment  Tlu'  plaintiff  in 
the  actio  judicati  was  also  proterted  in  liis  po<«scs- 
sion  of  the  defendant's  property  by  a  ^petial  inter- 
dict, and  he  was  empowertil  to  sell  it.  The  party 
condemned  was  limited  as  to  his  defence.  Origin^ 
ally  the  judicatus  was  obliged  to  find  a  vindex 

(rtufiiiriii  )i-in')  ;  but  in  the  lime  of  Gains  it  had 
become  the  prncticc  for  him  to  give  security  to 
the  amount  of  the  judgment  (jmiieaium  seM  $aH^ 
dart).  If  the  defendant  pleaded  that  there  WTW 
no  res  judicata,  ho  was  mulcted  in  double  the 
amount  of  the  judgment,  if  his  plea  wn>;  faUe. 

The  actio  judicati,  as  a  peculiar  obligation,  is 
merely  the  development  and  completion  of  the 
obligaiiu  which  is  founded  on  the  Litis  Contes- 
tatio  J  but  this  peculiar  obligntio  is  merely  another 
(bnn  of  execution,  and  it  participates  in  the  general 
nature  of  the  process  of  execution.  The  gen.  r.il 
nature  of  the  actio  judicati  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing panagea.  (Dig.  43.  tiL  1.  s.  4,  £,  6,  7,  41, 
§  2,  43,  44,  61 ).    Savi;7nv.  Syrirm,  Ac.  vi.  p.  4 1 1. 

(Gains,  iv.  9,  25,  1 7 1,  io2  ;  Cic  pro  FImc.  21  j 
Paulus,  A\  P.  1.  tit.  1 9.)  [O.  L.J 

J U  DICES  EDIXI,  EDITI'TIL  IJvttMX^ 
p.64fi.] 

JUDICIA  DUPLrCXA.  (FAK1I.UB  Emi». 
CVNOAB  Actio.] 
JUDI'CIA  LBOirriMA    [iMrntu'M,  p. 

628,  b.,  p.  62f),  n.l 

JUDI'CIA  gUAE  IMPE'niO.  [IllP«an;I^ 
p.  628,  b,  p.  (J2!/,ii.] 

JUDI  CI UM.  f.Ii-nEX.] 

JUDI  CIUM  PU  PULl.    [Judex,  p.  64H.J 

JUDI  CIUM  PIUVATUM,  PU'BLICUM. 
[Ji;oKX,  p.  648.] 

JU'GERUM  or  JUGUS  (the  latter  form,  as  a 
neuter  noun  of  tlie  third  fb^eleusion,  is  very  eimi- 
moa  iu  the  oblique  cases  and  in  the  plural),  a 
Roman  measure  m  iurbee,  340  feet  in  length  and 
120  in  breadth,  conUiining  therefore  2n,800  square 
feet  (Colum.  v.  1.  §  6  ;  Quiulil.  L  lU.)  It 
was  the  doable  of  the  Actus  Qiiadrattu^  and  from 
this  ciretimstanre,  according  to  some  writors,  it 
derived  its  name.  (Varro,  L,  L.  v.  35,  Mil  Her, 
it.AL10).  [ACTVii.]  It  seems  probable  that, 
as  the  word  was  evidently  originally  the  same  as 
jujfM  ot  juffum^  a  yoke,  and  asacAis^  hi  Its  original 
I  Use,  meant  a  ifllh  wide  cnnijjih  to  drive  a  single 
beast  along,  that  jvyemm  originally  meant  a  path 
wide  enoimh  lor  a  yoke  of  •sen,  MBety,  the 
doable  of  t&e  oeAw  in  width  g  and  tbA  when  orlat 
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wai  nwd  ht  •  tqimre  mtnim  of  laHlicc,  iht  ju- 

0>'rni>i,h\  a  ii.itiiral  :ii;al'-i:\",  bocjune  the  linulili'  of 
the  ucfiw  quadratu$  ;  and  that  this  new  meaning 
of  it  tapowdcd  ita  old  aw  «•  the  dooMo  of 

single  f»<7M«.  The  uni  i.il  (livislmi  [A*]  wai  «p- 
pl  <  il  to  the  ju^nrm,  lU  Miittlkkt  ^t  Ih  aig  the 
},-rHji'J:im  of  10  fcet  square,  =  100  square  fccC 
Thus  iiu-  jtiijrmm  contained  *288  scrupula.  (Varro, 
R.  R.  I.e.)  The  jugorum  waa  the  common  mm- 
•uro  of  land  among  the  Romana.  Two  jmjera 
forned  an  AmwImm,  •  handled  kmndia  a  omteno, 

ili-ii\c(J  from  till"  Dn'uinal  a-«i^i-iiiciit  nf  Tsindcd 
property,  in  which  two  Jut/era  were  givcu  to  each 
dtitpti  lMriiabl«  protKitj.  (Viim»£e,/  Nic- 
I  nhr.  //iW.  iffRarngf  voL  ii.  pp.  15^  Ac,  and  Ap- 
p  iiaixii.)  ^  [p.  S-] 

JUOLIM  (Cn'^s  C^^\  signified  in  general 
that  which  joined  Iwothiogi  together*  ItdOMted 
more  especially, 

1.  la  aidiitMtiin  aiijr  enat  bom  (Vitniv.  x.  8. 
19). 

2.  The  tiantTem  beam  vbirb  naitad  tbe  up- 
right post*  of  a  loom,  and  to  wlr.i  h  the  «afp  waa 
attached.  (Ovid.  MtL  yL  55.)  ITsla) 

5.  Tbe  tiaii»T«faeiail  of  ■  trdlia  (Vana,  deli* 

RuM.  1.8  ;  Col.  de  Re  Rusf.  W.  17,  -'O,  xii.  1  *, 
(jrmptm.  r.  29),  joining  the  upright  pok<»  {f<rii,iir^ 
Xdptm»)  tor  the  rapport  of  vines  or  other  tires. 
[CArisTRt'M.]  Hence  br  an  obvious  resemblance 
the  ridges  uniting  the  topa  of  iBountaiDs  were 
called  juffa  numtium.  (Voy.  BcL  T.  79  ;  fW.  it 
S,  9,  17,  iiL  8.) 
4.  Tbe  eraai.bar  of  a  tTre.  (Hon.  17.  ix.  187.) 
A  scale-beam,  and  ln-ticr  a  pair  of  sciIps 
[LiaRA].  Tbe  coiutcUatian  Libra  was  conse- 
quentir  alw  called  Janun,  (Cle.  Dio.  U.  47.) 

6.  Th«^  tmnsvrrsf*  ar-nt  of  .i  Vioat,  (Ai-H-hyl. 
jiffitm.  ItiOH  ;  v*oph.  j^ix,  '2i7  \  Virg.  Atn.  \i. 
411.)  Thia  gava  ori|(iii  to  tlu-  t  rm  (vyirtft,  m 
applied  to  a  r»wer.  A  T«Mel  with  many  benches 
or  Hanks  for  the  rowers  was  called  tnivs  woAwfiVyoj 
or  tKaTo^iffof.  I  ir>iu.  //.  ill.  -i'.'i,  XX. 'J 1 7.) 

7.  The  yoke  by  which  tuou^hs  and  carriages 
were  dnwn.  The  joke  waa  in  many  caaet  a 
6tr;\!:;'il  wooden  ptank  or  pnl<'  laid  iipf^n  the 
horses'  necks  ;  but  it  wsu  cumtnonly  bent  to- 
ward! each  extremitr,  so  as  to  br>  mu-  smmodatcd 
tn  the  ^mrt  nf  thf  antmnl  whit  li  it  t<Hiched  {cnrva 

(Jvid.  /"<urf.  iv.  216,  I'riit,  iv.  6.  2).  The 
following  Woadent  thows  two  examples  of  the 
yoke,  the  npper  from  a  MS.  of  Hesiod't  Works 
and  Days,  preserved  at  Florence,  the  lower  from  a 
MS.  ot"  TiTiT.of  l«i>liP!i-.''n'^  to  the  \':»tiraii  lilmirv. 
These  may  be  compared  with  the  still  ruder  forms 
of  tbe  yoke  ai  new  aaed  in  Aem  Miner,  wbieb  an 
introduced  in  the  .irtiilo  Aratixi t.  'I'hr  pnictico 
of  having  the  yoke  tied  to  the  harns  and  pressing 
npen  the  foreheads  of  the  oxen  {capUe^  nm  mtiee 
jHrtrtia,  Plin.  //.  X.  viiu  70),  which  is  now  mm- 
mon  on  tba  continent  of  Europe,  and  especially  in 
Fiance,  is  stAmgly  condemned  by  Columella  on 
gnmndi  of  economy  as  well  as  of  homanit^.  (D$ 
Re  Rms(.  II  3.)  He  reooramends  that  their  beads 
shoii!  i  1>(»  li'fl  fn  c,  8o  that  they  may  raise  them 
aloft  and  thus  make  a  much  handsomer  appearance. 
(Cie.  Not.  Dmr.  ii.  6S;  Ovid.  Mtt.  m  311.) 
All  this  «a.H  rfToctod  by  the  ii.*<^  cither  of  the  two 
collars  (auitjm/ia^  V^itnir.  x.  3.  II  ;  /xtai^a^  Hcsiud, 
Oft,  ft  /)<>*,  469  :  Proclus,*/  Ak-.  ;  ^tvyKeu^  Horn. 
A  six.  406 ;  ScboL  ad  ApoU,  Bhod.  iiL  233) 
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I  shown  in  tibe  upper  figure  of  tbe  waodeat,  «r  sf  tb* 

j  t  vi.uaiioiis  (-fKv^m)  cut  in  ih<-  yoke,  with  tbo 
liands  of  It-ather  (Jam;  rmcla^  Tib.  ii.  1.  7  ;  r«w> 
poStTiv  Rvffoar  inmx"^*  Bnmck,  Amd,  iS.  44, 
\9w4>m\  wbicb  aia  aaoi  in  tka  bwat  figva. 


This  figora  aba  shows  tba  nadiBd  of  tyinf  «ha 

ynkf  to  the  pole  '  r  %  pvfAis)  by  nicatis  of  a 
1.  atlii  ni  strap  {(vyiiitcfiop^  Horn.  //.  r.  730,  xxiv. 
'i6B~~274X  which  was  lashed  ftmn  the  two  op- 
posite sides  over  the  jtmction  of  the  pole  and  yoke. 
These  two  parts  were  still  more  firmly  connected 
by  means  of  a  pin  (ffiCoAe»,  Schol.  in  Eurip.  fftp' 
poU  6€6  i  i^rmf.  Horn.  L  c  ;  Arriaa.  ^ipsdL 
Ak».  ii.  p.  85,  ed.  Blan.  •  tfj^pvw^  Hea.  2.  t\ 
which  fitted  a  circular  cavity  in  the  middle  of  the 
yoke  <o/i^oA6f,  Uom.  L  e.},  Umner  ivpresenu  tbo 
leathern  band  as  Mnied  OTar  tha  lasteninf  tiniea 
in  ('a»h  (linTtion.  But  the  fa.stetilnjr  wai*  snme- 
t:ii»  <i  much  more  complicated,  espixiaUy  in  the  case 
ttf  the  cetabiatad  Oordian  knot,  which  tied  tha 
yoke  of  a  common  cart,  and  consisted  only  of  flexi- 
ble twii^  or  bark,  bnt  in  which  the  ends  were  so 
loiic  aloJ  by  being  inserted  within  the  knot,  that 
the  only  way  of  detaching  the  yoke  was  that  which 
Alexander  adopted.  ( Arri.in,  /.  c ;  Q.  Coit.  in.  3 1 

Schol.  tM  Enrlp.  I.  c.) 

Besides  being  \'ariegated  with  precious  materials 
and  with  carvui^,  tbe  yoke,  especially  amonf  tba 

Persians,  \x-n^  dernrated  with  eli  vated  [tliniies  and 
figure*.  Ot  this  an  example  is  presented  m  a 
bas-relief  from  IN  r.v|K>|is,  preserred  hi  tbe  British 
Museum.  The  chanut  of  Dareius  was  remarkabie 
for  the  golden  sbitaes  of  Betas  and  Ninas,  abont 
ei.'hti-en  inches  hik'h,  which  were  fixed  to  the  yoko 
over  the  necks  of  the  horses,  a  spread  a^le,  also 
wnmght  in  gold,  being  plaeed  between  then.  (Q. 
Curt.  iii.  3.)  The  pas*;»i:i-s  above  cited  show  that 
when  the  cirringe  was  prepared  for  use.  the  yoke 
which  had  been  laid  asida,  wns  first  f:utenod  to 
the  pole,  and  the  horses  were  then  h  d  under  it. 
Kither  above  theni,  ur  at  the  two  ends  of  the 
yoke,  rings  were  often  fixed,  through  which  the 
leins  passed.  These  frequent^  appear  in  wadts  of 
andent  art,  representing  chariots. 

Moniiiii;  and  evening;  are  oft<MJ  designated  in 
poetry  by  the  act  of  putting  the  voke  on  the  oxen 
(Hea.  0^  sf  IMw^  Ml)  and  taking  it  off.  <Hor. 
Carm.  iii.  6.  42 ;  Wrg.  Ed.  ii.  «6  ;  Grid.  Fast 
r.  497  ;  BovKviris^  fiouKvrht^  Arriaa,  A «. ;  Horn. 
IL  xTi.  779  ;  Cic.  od  AiL  xv.  27  {  Ikntkhm  ^ 
AuL  Mot.  d«7.) 
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By  ineUmymj  Jn^mM  meant  the  quantity  of 
land  wUeb  •  yoke  of  oxn  mid  pbngh  in  e  day> 
(VaiTO,  de  jRe  Riut.  I  10.)  It  was  usi-d  as  cfiui- 
valent  to  the  lAtin  par  and  the  Greek  itvyo^t  m 
fal  mqmHanun  jutfum.  (Plin.  Ji.NiT.if  6.)  By 
anfvthiT  fijfure  the  yoke  meant  davery^  or  the  cnn- 
dition  in  which  men  are  compelled  against  their 
will,  like  oxen  or  horses,  to  labour  fur  others. 
(AeschyL4^iMi.513  ;  Flom^u.  14  ;  Tacit.  Aprie. 
81  ;  Hor.  Sal.  il  7.  dl.)  Heme,  to  express  sym- 
bolically tlie  -111  jiigntion  of  coiuiuenMl  nations,  the 
Romans  made  their  captives  pass  under  a  yoke  (tub 
Jupttm  wwtfweX  vliieh,  however,  in  torn  and  tor 
the  sake  of  converncncp,  was  sometimes  made,  not 
like  the  yoke  used  in  drawing  carriages  or  ploughs, 
bat  rather  like  the  jncrum  described  under  the  two 
lir^t  of  the  preceding  beads  ;  for  it  consisted  of  a 
speur  supported  transversely  by  two  others  placed 
«jiri;.'ht.  [J.  Y.] 

J  U  QUMENTUM.  £Janv^  p.  624,  b.J 
JUNKVRES.  [CoMiTtA.|i.m] 

JURA  IN  RE.  fDoMmioM.] 
JURE  ACTIO,  IN.  [JuKjaoiCTio.] 
JCrRB  CE88I0,  IN,  was  a  node  of  tmno. 

frrrini;  ownership  hy  means  of  a  fictitious  tnit,  and 
go  far  resembled  the  forms  of  conveyance  by  fin<> 
and  by  common  recovery,  which,  till  lately,  were 
in  uso'in  England.  The  In  Jure  Cessio  was  appli- 
cable to  things  Mancipi  and  Nec  Mnncipi,  and 
aln  to  Res  Incorporates,  which,  from  their  nature, 
wero  incafalile  <Mf  tiedtti<«.  The  parties  to  this 
transactioii  wMie  the  owner  (fAwiliMf  oer/iY),  the 
pi  rson  to  whom  it  was  intended  to  trnnsftr  the 
ownership  (vum^icium,  eat  eedUur)^  and  the  magis- 
tntns,  qui  addfeit  The  person  to  whom  the 
C  ATiP's!ii[i  r'cm  to  be  transferred,  claimed  the  thing 
as  his  own  in  presence  of  the  mafiistratus  and  the 
real  owner;  tlie  magistratus  called  upon  the  owner 
for  his  defence,  and  on  his  declaring  that  he  had 
none  to  make,  or  remaining  silent,  the  roagistratos 
decreed  (addueU)  the  thing  to  the  daimiiiL  This 
pneceding  wae  a  Icgis  actio. 

An  hetvditao  eoold  be  tnasfemd  by  this  pro- 
cess [IIeres,  p.  Gfll,  b.]  ;  and  the  res  corporales, 
which  belonged  to  the  hi»editBi,paiied  in  this  way 
jnat  as  if  they  had  iBTerdl  j  bMn  tnoilened  by 
the  Tn  Jure  CV-'i". 

The  In  Jure  Cessio  was  an  old  Roman  institu- 
tion, and  there  were  provisions  respecting  it  in  the 
T«  elve  Tables.  {Frag.  Vat.  s.  SO.) 

(CJaius.  ii.  24 ;  Ulp.  Frag.  tit.  1 9.  s.  9.)    [O.  L.] 

JU'RGIUM  is  apparently  a  contracted  fonn  of 
Jaridtchnn.  The  word  bad  a  special  legal  mean- 
ing;, as  appears  from  a  passage  of  Cicero,  Dt  He. 
juUira,  quoted  by  Nonius  .  Si  jurgant,  infp  -t, 
bcoevolonun  concertatio,  non  lis  inimicorum  jurgium 
didtor,  BtinMqnenti:  Jorgare  igitnr  lex  putat 
inter  se  vicinos,  non  litipjre.'*  HudorfT  stnte?  tl  at 
the  small  diiputes  which  arose  between  owners  of 
contiguous  lands  within  the  quinque  pedes  *^ 
(Cic  d£  Leg.  L  18)  were  comprehended  under  the 
term  Jurgium.  He  refen  for  a  like  use  of  the 
went  to  Hoiaee  {JBp*  ii  1.  86»  and  iL  3. 170), 

Sed  vocat  usque  suum,  qua  popahn  adilla  CCTtif 

Limitibus  vicina  rcfiigit  jnrgia. 

(RudorS;  ZeUMkri/t^Stc  vol.  z.  p.  346,  Ueberdie 

C"nip-ir"  also  Cicen,  f.^ /f*  v ii  H.  "  Feriis 
jurgu  anvovento  ; "  and  ^  accioiati,  J^ictm,  $.  v. 


JURI'DICI.  Under  Hadrian,  Italy  was  di- 
Tided  into  five  diotrieti,  one  of  whirh  contained 

Rome,  and  contimicd  in  the  same  rcliitioti  to  the 
Roman  praetor  that  it  had  been  before  the  division 
of  Hadrian.  Each  of  the  other  four  districts  re- 
ceived a  magistrntMS  with  the  title  of  <  i n-i  liris, 
who  had  the  higher  jurisdictioii,  which  was  taken 
from  the  municipal  magistrates.  We  nay  alio 
infer  that  the  coort  of  the  contdaris  wm  a  court  of 
appeal  from  the  inferior  eoarti  in  the  matters  which 
were  left  to  their  jurisdiction.  fSpart,  Undnnn.  'I'l  ; 
Capitol  JHui^'l.)  This  arrangement  of  Hadrian 
was  an  advant^ie  te  the  ItalSuii,  for  boAne  thii 
time  the  inhabitants  had  to  go  in  the  Roman 
praetor's  cotirt  fur  all  inattem  which  were  not 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  tlie  duumviri  ;  for  we 
must  assume  that  the  cmiHulares  resided  in  tli.  ir 
districts.  M.  Aurelius  pliiccd  functionaries  with 
the  title  of  Juridid  in  the  place  of  the  Contttluea 
(Puchta,  Inttk.  i  §  92  $  and  note  (m)  on  the  peat- 
age  of  Appian,  BeM.  ClSv.  i.  88).  [O.  ill 

JURI'DICI  CONVENTUS  [Provincia]. 

JURISCONSULTI  or  JURECONSULTI. 
The  origin  among  the  Romans  of  a  body  ef  men, 
wlio  were  exiwuiidt-rs  of  the  law,  may  be  referred 
to  tho  separation  of  the  Jus  Civile  from  the  Jus 
Pontifidnm.  [Jus  Civile  Flavianum.]  Such 
a  body  certainly  existed  bef(»re  the  time  of  Cicero, 
and  the  persons  who  professed  lo  expound  the  law 
were  called  by  the  various  names  of  jurisperiti, 
jurisconsult),  or  eooaolti  simply.  They  were  also 
designated  by  other  names,  as  jurispmdentes,  pni< 
dcntinres,  peritiores,  and  juris  auctores.  The  word 
which  Plutarch  uses  is  vnfuitUtriit  (TUt.  (Jracck. 
9\  and  vofuKis  (^kcfiiB,  86.)  Cioem  (Tbp.  5)  enu- 
merates the  jurisperitorum  auctoritas  amon^f  the 
component  parts  of  the  Jus  Civile.  The  definitiuii 
of  a  jurisoomoltaa,  as  given  by  Cicero  {De  Or.  i. 
48),  is,  **a  person  who  has  such  a  knowledge  of 
the  laws  {legea)  and  customs  {eonmetudo)  which 
prevail  in  a  state  as  to  be  able  to  advise  {rt*pon- 
dendum)y  act  {agmdnm),  and  to  Monie  aponon  in 
his  dealings  {cemendum)  :  Seztni  AflHniOitai  f  Jtni 
Aklianl'm],  M*.  Manilius,  and  P.  Mucius  are  ex- 
amples."   In  the  oration  Fr&  Afur&tu,  Cicero  uses 

scribere  **  in  the  place  of  **  agere.^  The  bnsineat 
of  the  early  jurisconsult i  consisted  both  in  advising 
and  acting  on  behalf  of  their  clients  {camuUons) 
giatoitously.  They  gave  their  advice  or  answers 
{rt»poH$a)  either  in  public  plaoei  which  they  at- 
tended at  certain  times,  or  at  their  own  houses 
(Cic.  de  Or.  iii.  33)  ;  and  not  only  on  matters  of 
law,  but  on  any  thing  else  that  might  be  referred 
to  tliem.  Tlie  worde  **  icrilnTe"  and  **  cawro* 
ri  f,  rrrfl  to  their  employment  in  (drawing  up  formal 
instruments,  such  as  contracts  or  wills,  &.C.  At  a 
Inter  period,  nnuiy  of  theie  functions  were  per- 
fonned  by  persons  who  were  paid  by  a  fee,  and 
thus  there  arose  a  body  of  practitioners  distinct 
from  those  who  gave  responsa  and  who  were  writers 
and  teachers.  The  earlier  jurisconsulu  cannot  be 
said  to  be  the  same  kind  of  persons  as  tliofe  of  a 
later  period.  Law  had  not  then  a.ssumed  a  sci- 
entific fbnn.  The  first  whom  Pomponius  mentiona 
wae  Pepmna,  who  li  nid  to  have  inade  a  eolleetion 
of  the  Lcfres  Regiae.  Tiberius  Coruncanius,  a 
plebeian,  who  was  consul  b.  c  281,  and  also  the 
first  plebeian  Pontifex  Maxinms,  is  mentioned  M 

I the  first  who  publicly  prt^fcssed  (ptMice  pro- 
fe*tH»  eti\  and  he  was  dutinguiahed  both  for  his 
kaewledge  ef  the  htv  and  hi$  deqnawik  He  left 
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no  writingt.  It  must  not,  however,  be  assumed 
that  Contnonius  waa  •  prafcaMr  of  bw  in  the 
modern  acnae  of  the  term  ;  vor  any  other  of  the 
juriiit«  after  him  who  are  cnuutcrated  by  Pomponiiu. 
Before  tiM  time  of  Cicero  the  study  of  the  law 
liad  becooM  ft  diatiaet  bnmoh  from  the  itady  of 
oratory,  and  «  nmn  miglit  mbe  bimaelf  to  «ntnenoe 
in  the  stAto  hj  his  reputation  at  «  lawyor,  as  well 
M  bjr  Hia  oratorical  power  or  military  akill.  There 
w«ic  rnaajr  diatiofobhed  juritts  in  tba  but  two 
centurica  of  thi^  republican  periml,  nmonj^  whom 
are  M\  Mutiiiiua  ;  1*.  Muciua  Scacvi'la,  Pontifex 
JUaxinua  (n.  c.  131)  ;  Q.  Muciua  Scaevola,  the 
ttagnr ;  and  Q.  Mucins  Scaevobt,  the  aon  of  Pubiiua, 
who  woa  ronaul  li.  c  2^5,  and  afterwards  Pontifex 
Maximal,  and  one  of  the  maatera  of  Cicero  {juris- 

vola  the  Pontifex,  waa  contidiTcd  tn  liiivi*  1jc<mi  the 
first  who  gave  the  Jua  Civile  a  Byatenuiuc  lorm,  by 
a  treatise  in  eighteen  booki.  (I>ig.  1.  tit  2.  a.  2. 
§  II.)  There  are  four  erceerpti  in  ilio  Digest  from 
a  work  of  liU  in  one  book,  ua  Dtfiiuti  iUji.  Survius 
Stdpiehu  Rufiis,  the  friend  and  contemporary  of 
Cicero,  and  consul  a  c.  51  (Urtii.  7,  4U),  waa  aa 
great  an  orator  as  the  Pontifex  Scaevola,  and  more 
distinguished  as  a  jurist.  Many  [n  r>i<>iiH,  both  his 
predeceaaon  and  oontemporarica,  had  a  good  prac- 
tical knowl«dg«  of  tb«  bw,  tat  h»  waa  the  fint 
will)  hanilli'd  it  in  a  srienlific  manner,  and  aa  he 
bad  both  numerous  hearers  and  woa  a  voluminoua 
writer,  we  may  vieir  him  «•  tha  founder  of  that 
methodical  treatment  of  the  matter  of  law  which 
characterised  the  aubacquent  lionmn  jurists  (Cic. 
UruL  41 :  Dig  I.  tit  a.  ••  3. 1 43),  md  in  which 
they  have  bocn  seldom  surpassed. 

The  juriata  of  the  imperial  times  are  dlitin- 
guished  Ihun  those  of  the  republiam  period  by  two 
cimtnwtanoet,  the  Jus  Reapoodcxtdi,  and  the  rise 
of  two  SdMota  of  Law. 

It  ia  aaid  that  Augtutus  determined  thnt  the 
Jurisconsuiti  ahould  give  their  reaponsa  under  hia 
sanction  (*»  auctoriUUe  eju$  retpomUrent).  The 
jiiri!.ts  who  had  not  rfcclved  this  mark  of  imperial 
fuvuur,  were  not  excluded  from  giving  opiniona  ; 
but  the  opinions  of  auch  juriata  would  hare  little 
weight  in  eompaiiion  with  thoaa  of  the  prinl^od 
elaaa,  Thine  who  obtained  the  Jet  Rcepandendi 

frnin  the  Piinrep«,  would  (nm  this  circumstance 
alone  have  a  greater  authority,  for  fiirmaUy  their 
Recponm  were  fiNinded  on  the  enthority  ef  the 
Pi  iiaeps.  These  reaponsa  were  piven  senled  (tig- 
ea/a),  apparently  to  prevent  fiilsiiication.  The 
matter  pcoiMaed  fiw  the  opinion  of  the  Jwimnmilti 
was  soraetinies  stated  in  the  Reaponturo,  either 
fully  or  briefly  ;  and  the  Responsum  itself  was 
sometimes  short,  samctimca  Ion.,'  ;  sometimea  it 
cootaioed  the  gronndi  of  the  opiaion,  and  asme- 
times  it  did  not  (Brisson.  de  Farm.  iu.  e.  85— 
•7.) 

The  reaponsa  of  a  privileoed  jorisoonsultua  would 
be  an  anthority  for  the  oiKiman  ef  a  judex  ;  if 

there  re  court  it  tinji  rcsponsa  piven,  the  judex 
would  of  cauritu  decide  aa  he  beat  could.  But, 
beaidea  the  direct  l«S|MMa,  which  weie  given  in 
particular  caaea,  there  wna  the  authority  of  the 
writin<;a  of  the  privileged  juriata.  Aa  before  the 
time  of  Auguatus,  public  opinion  only  ^ave  nutlio- 

rity  to  a  jurist'a  rMponaa  and  writings,  ao  from  the 
time  ef  Augustus  this  withority  waa  nwen  by  the 
Jot  ReqMN^fliidi  to  the  leipeaaft  and  wiUiiiga  of 


a  jurist.  Thia  privilege  gave  to  a  jurUt  the  con- 
dition of  a  Juris  auctor,  and  to  hia  writings  legal 
authority,  neither  of  which  belonged  to  a  jurist 
who  had  not  received  the  privilege.  Accordingly, 
the  writinga  of  auch  privileged  juriata  received  the 
same  anthoritf  aa  their  responM;  and  if  the 
opinions  ef  the  Juris  aoetarss,  as  maesioJ  in 
their  writinj^s,  did  not  aarve,  the  Judex  was  1*  ft 
to  decide  as  he  best  could.  This  explanation  of 
the  nature  of  the  Jiu  Respondendt,  which  b  by 
Pnchta  (Inatit.  L  §  117),  is  applied  by  him  to  tlio 
elucidation  of  the  paaaage  in  Oaina  (L  7.  Reaponsa 
pcadantium  aunt  aentaitiae  tH,  opbiooea,  &c}.  He 
auppoeea  that  thia  interpretation  of  the  paaaage  is 
atrictly  conformable  to  what  haa  been  said  of  the  au- 
tbority  of  the  writings  of  the  jurists.  If  we  leave 
out  of  oonstderatioD  the  technical  expretsifln  Rea- 
ponsa, with  whbb  the  paaaage  bogina,  them  b  ae 
ditRi  iiIty  at  nil  in  apjilyintr  the  words  of  Oaiua  to  the 
writings  of  the  jurists  ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  most  con- 
sistent to  take  response  in  this  passage  in  a  wider 
srnse,  and  as  eqiiival>  ':t  t-^  auctorit;«.  The  term 
Iksjioii&a  oiij^iuated  at  a  time  when  reepon.sa,  in 
the  simple  sense  of  the  term,  woe  the  only  farm 
in  which  the  auctoritas  of  a  jurist  waa  manifested  ; 
whereas  in  the  time  of  Uaiua,  the  writings  of  the 
jurists  had  become  a  very  impurtnnt  lepal  authority, 
aad  consequently  they  must  be  toduded  by  Gains 
in  the  tann  Rssponsa  Pmdaiitfaum  fir  oUKrwbs 
he  would  iu)t  have  mentioned  at  all  the  Auctoritaa 
Prudentium,  to  which  he  so  ofien  n^n  in  various 
parts  ef  his  week.  Ptiehtals  expbnadon  of  thia 
passa^je,  which  bears  «i*^T!ip  of  trreat  proKiTcil iiy, 
may  l>e  compared  wilu  uml  of  Ciavigny  (.S'vj^cm, 
&C.  vol.  i.  p.  155). 

In  the  time  of  Augoatua  there  aroae  two  achools 
(tekotat)  of  Juriata,  the  hcada  of  which  were  re- 
spectively ,\teius  Capito  and  Anti>tiua  LaU-o.  The 
followeta  of  Labeo,  whom  we  know  with  cectainqr 
to  have  been  audi,  wne  Narva,  Proculns,  If  erva 

the  Sfm,  Pepasus,  CeUus,  CeUus  the  non,  and 
Neratiua  I'risciis.  The  fullowers  of  Capito  wtn 
Maaauriua  Sabinns,  C.  Caaaiua  Longinua,  Coeliua 
Sahimis,  Priscus  .lavoleiius,  Ahunms  Valens  Tus- 
ciaiius,  Ciiuus,  and  probably  Pomponiua.  Bui  the 
Bchoola  did  not  take  their  names  fim  Labeo  and 
CapiUk  The  foUowem  of  Labeo  ware  named  Pro- 
enliani,  from  Pmenlos.  The  fbllowera  of  Capito 
derived  tlieir  name  of  Sabiniani  from  Massunus 
Sabinua,  who  lived  onder  Tiberias,  and  aa  bte  aa 
the  rtign  of  Nero:  they  were  aometimee  abe  called 
Cuisiaiii,  from  C.  Cas6.iu9  Lonirinus.  It  is  n^t 
eaay  to  atate  with  precision  the  ditfercnces  which 
characterised  the  two  tehool^  \V''hatevar  mqr 
have  been  the  origin  of  these  ditrerencw,  which 
may  perhaps  be  {xutly  referred  to  the  personal 
character  of  Capito  and  I<abeo,  the  achoola  were 
sabsequently  distinguished  by  n  diffitNooa  in  their 
mamiflr  ef  handling  the  matter  ef  the  bw.  The 
Bchool  of  Capito  adher<<d  more  cloaely  to  what  waa 
eatabliahed,  and  to  the  letter  of  what  wai  written. 
Labeo  was  a  man  of  grsater  aeqnirsmeBia  than 
Cnpitn,  and  his  schnol  looked  more  to  the  internal 
moaiiiug  than  to  the  external  form,  and  thus,  while 
apparently  deviatmg  frmn  the  letter,  they  ap- 
pmached  nearer  to  true  results  ;  though  the  .*trlrt 
logic  of  this  school  might  sometimes  produce  a  re- 
sult less  adanttHl  to  general  convenience  than  the 
conclusions  ot  the  gabiniaai,  which  were  hassd  on 
the  prevailing  notions  of  eqnity.  Much  has  been 
written  en  the  chanieterMtiw  «f  the  two  idMol% 
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iMt  to  Tery  lUtIc  porpose.  The  matter  u  briefly 
treated  by  Pnchta.    {InstiL  i.  §  9«.) 

The  writings  of  the  jurisconsulti  consisted  of 
commentarii  on  the  Twelve  Tables^  on  tiie  Kdict, 
on  particular  leges,  more  t  s[H:ciiilly  on  t.ome  of  the 
Juliac  Lieget,  and  <in  other  mattera.  The  later 
jarista  alio  emniwnted  on  tb«  wtitinf^  «f  tlie  earlier 
juriatii.  They  also  wrote  oleineiiUiry  treatises 
mentOf  commaUarti)^  such  as  the  institutiones  of 
Ouoa,  wllidi  it  tb*  awlictt  work  of  the  kind  that 
we  know  to  have  been  written  ;  books  called 
Kogulae,  ajid  Dctlaitionct,  which  probably  were 
collections  of  maxims  and  1^1  princtplM  ;  «olIee> 
tions  of  cases  and  answi^rs,  under  the  varioas  names 
of  responsa,  epistolae,  sententioe,  and  opinionei ; 
systfius  of  law  ;  nml  various  works  of  a  niiscrlla- 
neoiM  diaracter,  with  a  great  variety  of  names, 
•och  m  di^MtatioiMtt  qnaestiooei,  andiiridia,  res 
qaotidiannr>,  and  variniiB  other  titles. 

The  juriaticai  writers  were  very  numerous :  they 
fianncd  a  series,  beginning  with  Q.  Mucius  Scoc- 
rola,  the  Pontifex,  uiid  etulinj:  aLoiit  tiic  time  of 
Alexander  Seterus,  with  Modestinus  who  was  a 
pupil  of  Ulpian.  With  the  exception  of  the  frag- 
mcota  proseni-cd  in  the  Digest,  this  greal  bum  of 
literature  is  nearly  lost.  [Pandsctjik.] 

The  mode  of  teaching  law  at  Rome  %va9  of  a 
practical  nature.  Profetsors  of  law  iu  the  modern 
aania  did  not  edit  till  the  Imperial  pariedt.  Ui' 
pian  calls  them  Jnn's  civilis  professoros  (Dit?.  50. 
tic  13.  s.  1.  §  5)  ;  but  there  is  no  indicatiuii  that  he 
aonsidered  himself  as  one  flf  the  class  ;  nor  can  we 
considiT  that  such  men  as  Julian,  Paijinian  or 
Pauliis  ever  fuUowcd  the  occujiatioa  of  ttathcr  of 
law.    The  instruction  which  was  given  in  the  re- 

Clblican  period  consisted  ia  the  Jiiriee«MMolU  ai- 
wing  young  men  to  be  present  at  aiiid!diorM,ir1ien 
they  delivered  their  legal  opinions,  and  to  bow 
they  conducted  their  business.  (Cic.  JiruL  89, 
XawftM^  1.)  Preriom,  however,  to  attending  to 
this  ]Kactical  instruction,  young  men  were  tauphl 
the  elements  of  law,  which  was  expres^d  by  the 
tcnn  Mut&mif  whenoe  probably  tho  name  Insti- 
tutiones was  given  to  elementary  treatises  like 
those  of  Gains.  Accordingly,  iiutilui  and  audire^ 
expressed  the  two  parts  of  a  legal  education  ;  and 
tku  mode  of  initmction  cootiaiied  probably  till 
Bear  the  time  of  Cnwlantine.  In  the  Imperial 
pt-riod,  prol>al)Iy  young  men  devoted  tlienisehes 
for  a  still  longer  period  to  attendance  on  those 
jOfuti^  who  bad  the  Jus  Ilrspondendi.  Tbeie 
young  men  ar^  t^i  i i.ris  studiosi,  wlio  are  men- 
tioned by  Uipian  and  uthori.  Thai  Ulpiun  culls 
Uodestinus,  "  studiosus  nieus."  As  already  ob- 
aarved,  the  class  called  Juris  Civilis  Professores 
•roee  under  the  empire,  and  they  received  from 
tlios^  who  attended  them  nn  lionorarianiy  Of  lie. 
(Ulpian,  Dig.  SiK  tit.  l:i.  s.  1.  §  5.) 

(Pomponius,  I/e  Origim  Jmrit,  Dig,  1.  tit  8. 
f.  2  ,  ZioHMOV  GtteMit  dmUcmiKktit  Pnrai- 
r&Mt.)  [O.  L.] 

JURISDI'CTIO.  The  "officium"  of  him 
**qui  ]v,i  dii  ;t  "  is  defined  as  follow*  ( Dig.  2.  tit.  1. 
Jje  Jun»iuiione) :  —  "  Bononini  po&:>essionem  dure 
potest,  et  in  possessionem  raittere,  pupillis  non 
mbaatibos  tutores  constituere,  judices  litigantibus 
dan.^  This  is  the  genrral  signification  of  the 
word  Jorisdiciio,  which  expresses  the  wfiole  **  ofli- 
oam  jni  dicentis.'*  The  ftuictions  which  an  ia- 
dnded  ia  tha  ottdnai  Jot  dieentla  *<  beloiy  Miher 
la  At  Jttisdklio  (in  ite  ipeGiBl  iwea),  or  to  llw 


Imperium  Mixtum,  or  they  are  those  which  are 
exercised  by  virtue  of  some  lex,  lenatuseonstlltum, 
or  authority  delegated  by  the  princeps,  as  tho 
"Tutoris  datio."  (Dig.  26,  tit  1.  s.  6.)  The  Juris- 
dictio  of  those  mogistratus  who  bad  no  Im|terium, 
was  limbed  in  conseqaenoe  of  not  having  the  Iro* 
perinm,  and  tlieie(nt«  wm  net  Jnnedictio  in  tho 
full  meaning  of  that  tm.  (iMPBniUM;  Maui8- 
TRATU8.]  Inasmtich  as  Juriidictio  in  its  special 
sense,  and  the  Imperium  Mixtmn,  are  compoiii>nt 
ports  of  Jnri.-sdii  iio  in  its  wiiler  s^me,  Imp<  rintn 
may  bo  said  tu  be  contnint  d  in  or  incident  to 
Jurisdictio  (imperium  ipiod  jttriinl idiom  antoswuf. 
Dig.  1.  tit.  21.  s.  J),  ^mctimes  Imperiom  it 
viewed  as  the  term  whieh  designates  the  full  power 
of  the  niauistnituH  ;  and  when  so  viewed,  it  may  bo 
considered  as  equivalent  to  Jurisdictio,  in  its  wider 
sense,  or  as  eomprahendinf^  Joriedietie  in  ite  nar- 
rowest .a-'URe.  Tims  Iniprrinm  mny  be  eon^idered 
as  containing  orasroiita:ii>  <i  in  Jurisdictio, nccxrdtng 
as  wagiva  to  ench  tinu  re-jiectively  its  wider  or  it-< 
narrower  meaning.  ( I'u.  hta.  I'lU  r  </t  ii  iuhnU  J>  r 
Lex  HuLritt^  Zeilm^in  ft,  vol.  x.  p.  l!Ji).)  The  Juris- 
dictio was  either  Vohmtitia  or  Contcntiosa.  (Dig.  1. 
tit.  1.  <».  f.  2.)  The  Jurisdictio  Volontana rendered 
valid  certain  aeti  done  beibra  the  magtetratas,  for 
which  certain  furnis  were  rcquiri  A,  as  ndti)itinn 
and  manumission.  Thus  adoption,  properly  so 
ctlled,  conld  take  pitee  before  the  pnweetof  a  pro> 

vinria  (fiains,  i.  J 00)  ;  1-ut  in  Rome  ft  t>x>k  p'ace 
biforc  th  '  praetor,  and  was  luiid  to  be  eilotrled 

imperio  magiatratoa.*'  The  Jurisdictio  Conten- 
tiosa  liad  reference  to  legal  proceedings  before  a 
mogistratus,  which  were  said  to  be  in  jan  as  o(>- 
posed  to  the  proceedings  bi'fore  a  judex,  which 
were  said  to  be  m  jmiinio.   The  partica  were  said 

Lege  agere  :**  the  magittmlniinui  laid  ju  dicere 
or  reddere.  Accordingly  "  mogistratus  "  and  "  i|ui 
Romae  jus  dicit "  are  equivalent  (Cic  ad  Fam. 
xiii.  14.)  The  functions  indnded  in  Jurisdictio 
ill  tliia,  its  special  sense,  were  tho  addictio  in  the 
iegis  itctiones,  the  giving  of  the  formula  in  proceed- 
ings conducted  according  to  the  newer  process,  and 
the  appointment  of  a  judex.  The  appointing  of  a 
judex,  "judicis  datio,"  wos  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
quiring into  tl)e  fact.s  in  dispute  lietween  the  par- 
ties. The  words  of  the  formula  are  Judex  esto," 
dec  (Omna.  It.  47) ;  and  the  terns  of  the  edict  in 
which  tlie  praetor  declares  that  )ie  will  yive  a  judex, 
that  is,  will  recognise  a  right  of  action,  are  Judi- 
cinm  dabob**  (Cic.  pro  Ftacc.  35.)  Addictio  be- 
lonps  to  that  part  of  jurisdictio  hy  which  themagis- 
Irulus  himself  mokes  a  decree  or  givce  a  judgment: 
thus  iu  the  cage  of  the  In  Jure  Cessio,  he  is  said 
**rem  addicere."  (Gains,  ii.  24.)  Addiccre  is  to 
adjudge  a  thing  or  the  possession  of  a  thing  tn  one 
of  the  litigant  parties.  In  the  case  of  furtum 
nianifostuu),  inasmuch  as  the  facts  would  b«  certain, 
there  was  an  addiction  (Gaius,  iv.  1(19.) 

Other  us«t  of  tha  word  addictio  are  aolltcted  in 
FoccioUti. 

It  is  with  reference  to  the  three tenas,  Do,  XNeo, 
Addico,  that  Varro  {Dr  Linp.  F.af.  x\.  .'50)  remarks 
thai  the  proetur  must  use  one  oi  these  words  **ciun 
lege  quid  peragitur."  Accordingly,  those  dayt 
were  otlled  Nefasti  on  whicb  no  legal  bustnesa 
conld  be  done,  beoiuse  the  words  of  legal  force 
could  not  be  used.  (Canpaie  (ML  Fast.  i.  47  S 
Macrobins,  StUum.  i.  1 C)  [G.  L.J 

JU8L  **  AU  peopW  says  Oaiot  (i.  1),  «  who 
art  govamcd  bj  Ltget  and  Msfci^  tmfuij  ibair 
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own  Uw  (jw),  partly  tbe  U»  (J*$)  that  it  caaa> 
tiMH)  to  all  Tnankind  ;  for  the  law  (jus)  whidi  a 

Blati^  eslaMisli.-s  for  its<  If  is  pt'culiar  lo  such  state, 
and  u  called  Jus  Civile,  as  tbc  peculiar  law  {ju$) 
•r  that  itata.  Bat  the  law  (jm»)  which  natural 
n.'as<m  (naturnfis  mfio)  ha«  p«t;tMishcfl  anioncr 
mankind  is  equally  ob*ervcd  by  all  pe<ipK\  and  u 
called  Jus  Gentium,  as  being  that  law  ( j  -  >  hich 
all  nations  follow.  The  Komon  popular  ihrrcforc 
Ibllows  portly  its  own  peculiar  law  {tuum  pnprium 
>•),  parUj  the  cMBiDon  kw  («aMww>f)  of  aU 
nHuikiad.** 

AeenHtDff  to  thtt  view,  all  Taw  (jus)  it  dittri- 

tiitfd  into  t«rt  jv»rt-*.  Jus  Gentium  ami  Jus  Civile, 
and  tbe  whole  body  of  law  peculiar  to  anv  sute  is 
it*  Jat  Cinla.  (Cie.  dt  Orat.  I  44.)  'I  be  Homnn 
Irt'v.  thpreforp,  which  is  |M'culiar  tn  tlx'  Iloman 
sttttc,  is  iui  Jus  Civi]<-,  !ioineUnu>s  cilled  Jus  Civile 
Romanonim,  but  imiro  frequently  des^oated  by  the 
t^rm  Jus  Civile  only,  by  which  ia  meast  the  Jm 
Civile  of  the  Romans. 

The  Jus  Gentium  is  here  viewed  by  Gaius  as 
■pithging  out  of  the  Natnralia  Itatio  conunon  to  all 
inanlcind,  which  ttctill  HMm  dearly  expnited  in  an* 
otli<.T  pas»ai,'o  (I.  Jnf»)  where  he  uses  the  p,xpro»- 
aion  ommum  ciritatium  jus  *^  as  equivalent  to 
the  Jot  Oonlinm,  and  aa  founded  on  the  Natoralia 
R.itio.  In  other  pa!ssag<\i  he  founds  the  acquisi- 
tion uf  property,  which  wai  nut  rcgulued  by  Ro- 
man law,  on  the  natural  is  ratio  and  on  the  natumle 
inditTorently,  thus  making  naturalis  ratio  and 
naturalo  jus  equivalent  (ii.  65,  66,  69,  73,  79). 
He  founds  Cognatio  on  Naturalis  Ratio,  as  being 
eommon  to  all  mankind,  and  Agoatio  on  Civilia 
Ratio,  as  being  purely  a  Roman  inititntion  (i.  158). 
In  two  [»:ii;s.i:j.-s  in  thi'  Dii;<-st  (1.  tit.  H)  he  cnW* 
same  thing  Naturale  Jus  in  a.  2,  and  Jus  Gentium 
in  i.  8«  A.  (Compara  Oaiin,  iii.i82.)  The  Natu- 
m!p  Jiis  and  the  Jnn  Oentiuin  are  therefor«»  iden- 
tical. (Savigny,  SjfuU-m^  inc^  vol.  i.  p.  113.)  Cicero 
(Jii  Off.  iii.  5)  opposes  Natura  to  Leges,  where  he 
explains  Natura  by  the  term  Jus  Gentium,  and 
makes  Leges  equivalent  to  Jus  Civile.  In  the 
Partitionea  <e»  87)  ha  aba  ditridat  Joa  iiilo  Natnia 
and  Lex. 

There  ii  a  thfeefbM  ditiiim  of  Joa  nado  by 

Ulpian  and  others  which  is  n,«  follows  :  Jus  (^ivile  ; 
Jos  Oentiura,  or  that  which  is  common  to  all  man- 
kind ;  and  Jiu  Naturalo  which  is  common  to  nan 
and  hca.st«  'I'l-e  foundation  of  this  division  seems 
to  have  been  a  theory  of  the  prugress  of  mankind 
fiomwhat  is  commonly  termed  a  state  of  nature,  first 
to  a  itatoofaociety,  and  then  to  a  condition  of  inde- 
pendent ftates.  This  division  had,  however,  no 
practical  application,  and  nuist  be  viewed  nierely 
at  a  curious  theorj-.  Absurd  as  it  appears  at  tint 
mght,  thit  theory  is  capable  of  a  teaianaUe  expla- 
nation, and  Savigny  shows  that  it  is  not  meant  to 
■ay  that  beasts  have  kw,  but  only  the  matter  of 
law ;  that  is,  some  of  those  natuml  relatieiM  on 
v/hirh  legal  relations  are  founded,  exist  nmonj 
bt>aat«  as  well  aii  men.  Such  natural  relations  are 
those  by  which  the  species  is  propagated.  (See 
also  Pochta^  i«aiarki»  InMiU  L  $  9,  note  a.)  In 
the  Institateo  the  two  diriiiam  are  eonfenndcd 
(\.  tit  2.  De  Jure  Xalunili.  Gentium  et  CIvili)  ; 
for  tho  explanation  of  Jus  Naturals  vk  first  taken 
from  the  threefeM  diviiion  of  Ulpian,  and  then 
the  Jns  Gentium  and  Civile  are  explained  aic<^rd- 
ing  to  the  twofold  diviaton  of  Gaiua  already  quoted^ 
m  that  we  lnf«  in  t]M  mm  leetioii  the  Jiw  Na- 


jua 

toiale  ex]^laiaed  in  the  aenta  of  Ulpian,  and  the 
Jna  Oentimn  explained  in  die  eente  ef  Gaittt,  «• 

derived  from  the  Naturalis  Ratio.  Further,  in  tin- 
second  book  (tit  1.  a  11)  tbe  Jus  Natuiale  is  ex- 
plained to  be  the  aune  at  Jot  Oentiom,  and  the 
Jus  Naturalo  is  said  to  bo  cwval  w  ith  tlie  hnnian 
niee.  Notwithstanding  thij  c4>nfii»ion  ui  the  In- 
stitute':, tht're  it  no  doubt  that  the  two-fold  divi- 
sion of  (iaius  was  that  which  prevailed  in  n'>m.-tn 
jurisprudence.  (Savigny,  System,  &c  voL  i.  p.  4  1 3.) 
Thit  two-fold  divition  appears  clearly  in  Ciiero, 
who  mn  that  the  old  Ranam  emuated  tbe  Joe 
Civile  mMB  the  Jtte  Gentian ;  and  be  addt  that 

the  Jus  Civile  (i>f  any  state)  is  not  thcrrfore  Jus 
Gentium,  bat  that  what  is  Jut  Gentium  ought  to 
be  Jut  Civile  (Af^iiL  17). 

Those  niles  which  regulated  the  declaration  of 
war  and  the  conduct  of  ^-or  are  oomprehended 
under  the  lenn  Jai  Feciale.  Some  modem  writen 
give  to  the  term  a  wider  signification  ;  and  others 
limit  it  more  closely.  Osenbmeggcn  {D«  Jm^ 
lielli  tt  Pads  Homamorum,  '20.  Lipa.  1836) 
defiaci  the  Joa  Feciale  to  be  that  which  pn- 
■cribed  the  fmiuulae,  loknuntiea  and  cerenoant 

observed  in  the  declarinj;,  rarriintj  on.  and  t<  r- 
inwiaiing  a  war,  and  in  the  matter  of  treaties. 
Tbe  Rodoaana  oAm  need  the  expreanoa  Joa  Ofi«> 
tiimi  in  a  sons**  which  nearly  r.irre'j.onds  to  the 
modem  phratc  Law  of  Nations,  or,  as  some  call  it, 
International  Law.  (Livy,  ii.  14,  n.  1,  qaod  le- 
gatut  in  Gallot,  od  qnot  miuut  rrat,  contra  jut 
gentium  pu^auet ;  xxxviu.  4U  ;  Sallutt.  Jk;. 
22.)  The  tenn  Jut  BelU  (Ci& 
it  used  in  the  «me  tense. 
The  origin  of  the  opposition  between  Jii>  Om' 

tluin  and  Jus  Civile  waa  not  n  specnl  ii'  i  rsotion, 
nor  did  it  originate  with  the  Juristsv  though  tbcj 
gave  it  a  theoivlical  form.  The  Jot  Qentiwa  ia 
itt  origin  was  the  general  law  of  Percgrini,  ac- 
cording tn  w  hich  the  liomant  determined  the  legal 
relations  among  Peregrin!,  a  clatt  of  persons  to 
whom  tbe  Jut  Civile  was  not  applicable.  Con- 
tequently,  the  foundation  of  the  Jus  wat  foreign 
law,  modified  by  the  Romani  according  to  their 
own  ttotiom,  to  at  to  be  cuiable  (tf  aenaal  mli- 
catien.  Thit  it  «ae  ride  or  the  original  Ju  Oen- 
(iinn.  The  other  is  that  I^aw  wliich  owed  its 
origin  to  the  more  enUrgt^  viewi  of  the  nature 
of  jaw  among  the  Roman  people,  and  wat  the 
development  of  the  national  character.  The  twn 
notions,  however,  are  closely  connected,  for  tbo  kw 
of  Pcii^rini  was  that  which  first  presented  tbe 
Roman*  with  the  noti<m  of  tbe  Jus  Gentium,  and 
it  was  formed  into  a  body  of  Law,  independent 
of  the  Jus  Civile,  and  not  intortering  with  it. 
But  the  general  Law  of  Pen^ini  alto  obtained 
among  the  Romans,  aa  Law,  and  not  conridemd 
merely  with  r  I  r^nco  to  their  inttfMUM  With 
Percgrini.  "  J  he  Law  of  Percgrini  and  Ronan 
].a\«,  disenemnbeiad  of  aU  peraliari^  ef  iadi- 
\idual  nations,  are  the  two  sides  of  the  s-nmc  na- 
tion, which  the  Romans  express  by  the  term  Jiu 
Gentium.**  (Puchta,  /tutiL  L  §84).  Tbe  Joa 
Gentium  waa  chiefly  introduced  by  tbe  Edictnm, — • 
at  the  Law  of  Peregrini  by  the  Edict  of  the  Prae- 
tor Peroirriniis  and  the  Kdicta  Provincialia,  and  aa 

Law  for  the  Roroana  hj  tbe  Edictom  of  tbe  Prae- 
tor Urinurai. 

The  Jus  Civile  of  the  Romans  is  divisible  into 
two  ports.  Jut  Civile  in  the  narrower  tense,  and 
Joe  PontiiieiBm  at  Saanin,  or  tba  law  of  M^gk^ 
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Thiii  op[»osition  is  smnctimot  exprcucd  by  the 
words  .his  and  F;i-s  (Fas  et  jum  siuuni,  Virg. 
llfirg.  i.  •lii^)  ;  and  the  law  of  thing*  not  pertain- 
ing to  leligioo  and  of  thing*  pertaining  to  it^  nre 
aI«o  leanectivaly  eppoted  to  ooe  aootber  bj  the 
tenitt  Vje*  Jam  Hnouuii  eC  Divinl  (Iiiatit2. 
tit,  i.')  rr^oMiNiru-l  Thus  th'^  Pontifices  Max- 
imi,  P.  CrusiM,  and  T.  Coruncanius,  are  said  to 
hav*  given  Retponca  de  omnibua  divima  et  lm<> 
niAiiis  rebus.  (Cic  de  OraL  iil  33.) 

The  Law  of  Religion,  or  the  Jua  Pontlficiiun, 
«!U  under  the  control  of  the  Pontifices 
originally  had  the  control  of  the  wbok  mau  of  the 
law,  and  it  was  only  after  the  separation  of  Uie  Joa 
Civile  in  its  widur  smso  into  the  two  jinrts  of  the 
Joa  Civile,  in  its  narrower  scosc,  and  the  Jus  Ponti- 
fieiam,  that  each  part  had  iti  prsper  and  peeuUw 
I'lnii^.  Hut  after  tlui  scpamtinn  was  fully  made 
the  Auctoritos  Pontiticum  liad  the  some  operation 
and  effeet  with  rc»;xtt  to  the  Law  of  Religion  that 
th*"  Anctoriia.'*  Pni  i*Mitiuin  had  on  the  Jus  Civile. 
ijC\Ciie  Lr<;.  ii.  ly,  20.)  Sisll  even  after  the  sopa- 
mtion  there  was  a  mutual  relatioji  between  these 
two  branches  of  law  ;  for  imtancei  an  Adragatio 
was  not  valid  by  the  Jul  Civile  vnlen  it  waa 

valid  l.y  the  Jus  Pontificitini.  (Cic  de  Oral.  m. 
33,  Briu.  42  j  AooPTia)  Again,  Jus  Poutifi- 
eiam,  in  iti  wider  eenae,  as  the  law  of  religion,  had 
it»  suhdi^-isions,  an  into  Jw  Al^glinUD,  PoDtifieim, 
(Cic.  de  MneeL  11.) 

^  Ln\v,'*  says  Oaii»  (US),  meaning;  tlie  Roman 
civil  law  (^ra),  i«  composed  of  leges,  plebiscita, 
e4>natus^x>n8ulta,  constitutioncs  Prindpnm,  the 
Kdictn  of  those  who  have  the  .Jus  Kdieendi,  and 
the  Keapfloea  Prudentium.^  Tbia  is  a  division  of 
law  oMtdj  according  tn  ila  formal  ocigin.  The 
divisions  enumemtetl  l>y  Cicero  (Top.  5)  are  "  leges 
(which  include  plebiscita),  senatus-consulta,  res 
jndieatae^  joii^ieritonim  auctoritas,  cdicta  magis. 
tnitunni,  Tno«,  aequitas,"  A  consideration  of  the  i 
djlftreni  efxxhs  at  which  these  writers  lived,  will 
account  for  (lort  of  the  discrepancy  ;  but  the  addi- 
tion of  Moa  in  Cicero's  aoomeration  ii  importaat, 

Jos  Civile  is  oppoeed  to  the  Jos  PiMtorium  or 

IloiMniriiiin     [EuK  TfM]  ;    aiid    the  opp>),sitioii 

consists  in  the  opposition  of  the  means  or  form  by 
which  the  two  levendly  ebtahied  «a  eicfoteoee ; 

whereas  the  oppo'ition  of  Jus  Civile  and  fientitim 
in  founded  on  the  internal  character  of  the  two 
kinda,  and  the  extant  «t  their  application. 

Lex  and  Mos  are  sometimes  opposed  to  one  an- 
other, as  parts  component  of  the  Jus  Civile,  but 
ditferent  in  their  origin.  Horace  (Cdrm,  iv.  5) 
speaks  of  Mo«  ct  Lex : "  J  u  venal  (viiL  50)  ovpoeet 
**Jari8  nodoe  et  legum  acnignuita:**  Jos  Civile 
is  op]«>sed  to  Leges  (Cic.  de  Oral.  i.  43\  to  Lex 
{d£  Ojf'.  iiL  17)«and  to  Senatus-consultuin  (Oaiuit, 
ii  197)*  As  then  opposed  to  Leges,  Jus  Civile 
appf'ars  tn  be  rquivaleiit  to  Mns.  In  fact  tlie  op- 
p  <»iliuu  between  Lex  and  Mus  luliows  the  analogy 
uf  that  Itetwen  jw  leriptura  and  nen  scriptum. 

When  thece  are  no  scriptae  leges  we  must  follow 
that  which  has  been  introduced  by  mores  and  con- 
niietudo.  ^ — Ixnnieinorial  {inv<itrai<i)  cousuctndo  i^ 
)uuperly  observed  as  a  lex  (/>n>  lcgt\  and  this  is 
the  joa  wfaidi  is  said  to  be  *  moribns  oonstitaton.*  ** 
(.lulian.  Dig.  1.  tit.  3.  ».  Thtis  imnn  mnria] 

u.'^e  was  the  founiialiun  of  the  ju:^  Moribus 
fonstitutura.*'  (Sec  the  article  Infasiia  a.s  to  the 
origin  of  Infainix)  The  ultimate  orii^in  of  custom 
^  the  common  (»iiAciau«ucfls  of  tlic  people  among 


whom  it  exists :  the  evidence  of  it  is  tinge,  rt- 
{touted  and  continued  use :  it  is  law  when  RCOf • 
nized  by  a  competent  authority.  There  is  ■  pas> 
sage  of  T'liuan  (.Difj.  1.  tiu  3.  s.  3l»  in  which  he 
distinctly  speaks  of  confirming  a  cousuetudo  ui  a 
jndieiam,  which  can  have  no  other  meatunf  than 
tlial  its  force  as  Inw  depended  nn  a  deci.'inn  in  n 
judicium.  And  the  meaning  is  clear,  whether  wo 
read  contradicte  or  oonttadicta  ia  the  passage  jutt 

referred  to. 

The  Kaman  writers  indeed  frequently  refer  to  a 
large  part  of  their  hiw  as  founded  on  Mores  or  on 
the  Moa  Majorum  and  not  on  Leges.  (Quiniil.  /m^ 
Oral  V.  10.)  Thus  Ulpian  (Dig.  1.  tit. a.  8) 
.says  that  the  Jus  Patriae  Putestatis  is  moriliua 
receptum.  But  mos  contained  matters  relating  to 
religion  as  wdl  as  to  the  ordinary  affoirs  of  life ; 
and  tlierefore  wenny  niso  view  Mos  nrni  Lex,  when 
oppobi'd,  iig  component  ports  of  the  Jus  Civile  in 
its  wider  sense,  but  not  as  ranking  up  the  whole  of 
it.  Mores  in  the  sense  of  immomiity,  that  which 
positive  morality  disapproves  of,  must  not  be  cun« 
founded  \\\\\\  jus  founded  on  mores  :  the  former  is 
mali  mores  in  respect  of  which  there  was  often  a 
jus  moribtts  eonstitatnm.  Thus  in  the  matter  of 

the  dos  there  was  a  n-tentio  in  respfct  of  the  mores 
grariorcs  or  niajoi^s,  which  was  adultery.  (Ulp. 
Fmg.  tit  6.) 

The  tenui  Jus  Scriptum  and  Non  Scriptttm.  as  et- 
plained  in  tiie  Institutes  (i.  tit.  2),  c^iuipreheiided 
the  whole  of  the  Jtu  Civile  ;  for  it  was  all 
cither  Scriptnra  or  Non  Scriptum,  whatever  other 
divisions  there  might  be.  (UIp.  Dig.  1.  tit.  1. 1. 6.) 
Ju-*  Seri[>tuni  ci>ni[ir«hended  ever.'  thini;  except  that 
^quod  usus  approbavit."  This  divisiiw  of  Jus 
Scriptum  and  Non  Scriptnin  does  not  appear 
in  Oaius.  It  was  borrowed  from  the  Ori-ek  writers, 
and  seems  to  have  little  or  no  praetieal  nppi  n  ation 
among  the  Romans.  The  scns<>  in  which  Written 
I  and  Unwritten  luvv  has  Ix'eu  used  by  English  writers 
is  hardly  the  same  as  the  liomau  sense.  Ilnle 
says  (//««f.  of  the  Cimmon  Late,  p.  2).  **  Those  laws 
that  I  call  Uiges  tcriplae  (he  should  have  used  the 
expression  jus  Mcriptum,  though  CictTO  uses  the 
expression  Lex  Stripta)  are  such  o-s  nre  ori;|inn]]y 
reduced  into  writina  before  they  are  enacted." 
Hale  appliea  Us  defimtioD  eidy  teitaluteo  or  acts  of 
parliament  ;  but  it  is  equally  applicable  to  ntiy  nil- 
which  arc  promulgated  in  writini;  and  have  the 
force  of  law  or  of  a  law,  by  virtue  uf  autbonty 
delegated  to  those  who  make  such  nile.*. 

Jus  was  also  divided  into  Puhlicuiu  and  Priva- 
tum by  the  Roman  jurists.  (Dig.  1.  tit  1.  s.  1.) 
Publicum  Jus  is  defined  to  be  duit  which  relates 
to  the  Status  Rei  Romanae,  or  to  the  Romans  as  a 
State  ;  Privatum  Jus  is  defined  to  be  that  which 
relates  "^ad  singulonim  ntilitntem.*^  The  Pubii 
cum  Jus  is  further  said  by  Ulpian  (Dig.  1.  tit  1.  s.  1) 
"  in  sacris,  in  saccrdolibus,  in  mai^Mstnilibits  coti- 
sislcre."  Accordnig  to  thw  view,  ii  tumprelK'nda 
the  Law  of  Religion  and  all  the  rest  of  the  Jos 
Civile^  which  is  not  Privatum :  and  the  matter 
which  is  comprehended  in  Jus  Privatum  is  that 
which  is  contained  in  the  Institutrs  of  (iaius  and 
Justinian.  The  elementaiy  treatise  of  Gaios  does 
net  mention  this  division,  and  it  is  limited  te  the 
.Ills  Privatum.  Jus'iniiin,  in  bis  Institutes,  jifdr 
making  this  division  ot  Jus  into  i'ublicum  and 
Privatum,  says,  we  must  therefore  treat  of  Jus 
Privattnn,"'  from  whicli  it  appears  tliat  hi-  did  not 
contempiitte  treating  of  Jus  Publicum,  though  |)ie 
IT  IT 
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last  tii]p  of  the  fourth  book  i«  De  Judicns  Pub- 
licit.  The  Kitman  term  Jus  Publicum  also  com- 
ptehendmi  Criounal  Law  and  CrimiiHd  Proordure, 
«nd  Pweednn  in  CHrfl  AcCkni.  It  viMdlif  Papt- 
niaii  (T)iL'.  20.  tit.  1.  s.  3)  that  the  Tr^tarnCTiti- 
factio  belonged  to  Publicum  Jut.  Now  the  Tcsta- 
raentifactio  waa  indnded  in  Coinmcrcium,  and 
onlj  Romnn  citizcna  and  Latini  had  rMintncr- 
cittin,  This  is  an  instance  of  the  applicntum  of 
tlM  term  Publicum  Jua.  All  JjU  is  iti  n  miimi 
PuUiatm,  and  all  Jua  it  in  ■  miim  Piiratum ; 
but  the  Konum  Publicum  Jim  imc&j  coBWHicd 
the  co«stituti(in  of  thi>  state  and  the  functions  of 

KTcmmeat  aad  admuustratioii ;  the  Privatum 
m  dinedj  eoneemcd  th»  interMla  of  iadividaals. 
TIm  opfNMition  between  these  twn  thinst  is  clear, 
and  as  well  marked  as  the  nature  of  such  things 
wUl  allow.  If  the  terms  be  found  fault  with,  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  admits  of  a  defence. 

The  expression  Populus  Romanus  Quirites  has 
given  rise  to  much  discussion.  Decker  {Hamdb.  dm- 
Mamitekm  AllmrlkMmtr^  toL  ii.     24}  ooodadaa 
that  RonMnu  and  Qairitea  ai»  w  fiir  otuwaul  that 
R'lmaiii  is  tlip  historic.il  and  jKilitit-nl  iLuiif  \iewed 
with  respect  to  for  igti  etittos,  and  Quirttcs  the 
political  name  as  viewed  w  iih  n  f<  rmce  to  Rome. 
Accordingly   Quirites   ii    p<iiiival<i)t    to  fives. 
(Sueton.  Caet.  70  ;  PluU  Cam.  51  ;   Liv.  xlv. 
S7>)    It  doM  Dot  seem  easy  to  explain  the  dif* 
ftnnoB  between  Civitaa  Bonioa  and  tlie  Jus 
Quirithim,  jet  ao  mocli  wMnfl  dear  Aat  Ciritas 
KoniAna  was  a  temi  larpr  ■  fiiotit;h  t<-i  c<>iii|irchi'iid 
all  who  were  Civ^  ia  anjr  sense    But  the  Jus 
QidririMtt  in  Ha  later  acoaa  aeem  tn  be  tlte  pare 
Privatum  Jus  as  opposed  tn  the  Publicum  h-.^.  n  id 
thus  it  ditftrrs  from  Jus  Civile  viewed  as  the  whole 
Ramao  law,  or  as  opposed  to  the  law  of  other 
people.   He  who  claimed  a  thing  exclusively  a.H  his 
own  claimed  it  to  be  his  ex  Jure  Quiritium.  (Oaius, 
ii.  40.  dec)     Accordingly  we  find  the  expressions 
Dominoa  and  Doauniani  Kx  Jure  Quirittam,  aa 
oontiMlad  wMi  In  bonis  [DomimumJ.  8ndi 
part  of  the  Roiuau  law,  in  itii  widest  seiue,  as 
Minted  to  buying,  selling,  letting,  hiring,  and  such 
abUgaitWia  aa  were  not  vimded  on  the  Jus  Civile, 
werr  considered  to  belong"  to  the  Jus  Gentium  ( Di>^. 
1.  tit.  1.  B.  5),  that  is,  the  Jus  Naturaie.  ((iaius, 
iL  C5.)   Acotrdingly  nrlMn  onmrnhip  eoold  be 
•cqoired  by  tradition,  ooeopntion,  or  m  any  other 
way,  not  specially  provided  for  by  the  Joa  Civile, 
inch  ownership  wiu>  aiqiiiri'd  liy  the  Jus  Gentiim\. 
When  tlio  Jos  Civile  pretonbed  certain  iionna  br 
wbieh  ovnofdup  wna  to  bo  twnafcwnd,  and  incii 
forms  were  not  observed,  there  x^tis  no  ownership 
Jure  Civili  or  Jure  Quiritiiun,  but  there  was  that 
interest  which  was  called  In  bonis.    It  is  not  said 
by  Haius  (ii.  40,  &.c.)  that  the  In  bonis  arose  by 
virtue  of  the  Jus  Gentium,  and  it  may  perhaps  be 
concluded  that  he  did  not  so  view  it ;  for  in  another 
pnim|i  (iL  65),  he  apeak*  of  nliemitioa  or  ehaqge 
of  ownership  being  ofGwted  either  \if  tho  Jns 
Natiirale,  as  in  tho  ca-*e  of  tradition,  or  by  the  Ju.! 
Civile^  as  in  the  case  of  roancipatio,  in  jure  cessio, 
and  naneapion.    In  this  pasaa^c  he  is  speakii^  of 
aliemition,  whirh  is  completely  effected  by  tra- 
ditioti,  so  that  there  is,  a  Ic^al  change  of  ownership 
recognised  by  Roman  law  ;  not  by  Roman  law, 
sjierially  ns  such,  but  by  Roman  law  as  adopting 
ur  derived  from  the  Jua  Gentium.    In  the  other 
case  (iL  40)  there  is  no  ownership  cither  as  r»- 
fCfiuHd  bj  R«man  lav  ai  Wflh^or  bj  Roman  kw 


JUS. 

as  adoptmg  tho  Jin  Oentinm :  the  Tn  bonis  is 

nieri  ly  reco^ui/erl  by  the  Praetorian  l.a\\.  to  whrrh 
division  it  therefiore  belongs.    So  far  as  the  equity 
of  the  praetor  nar  bo  eatd  to  be  baaed  on  the  Jno 
(Jentium,  tn  far  may  the  In  bonis  be  sa'd  to  be 
founded  on  it  also.    Pnip*-  rly  speaking,  the  Jns 
Gentium  waa  only  rerei\ed  ai  Hcman  law,  whf-n 
it  did  not  enntradict  the  Jus  Civile;  i]ia'   i<.  it 
could  only  ba\c  ita  full  effect  as  lite  Jus  Gcnliuta 
when  it  was  not  contradicted  or  limited  by  the 
Joa  Civile.   When  it  waa  ao  oontmdictrd  or 
United,  the  praetor  ooldd  onljr  ptv*  it  a  partial 
effect,  but  in  so  doinc,  it  is  obvious  that  he  was 
endeavouring  to  nullify  the  Jus  Civile  and  so  to 
make  the  Jna  Oentiom  na  eztemfve  in  its  opcta- 
t?on.  fw  it  wmtld  have  been  bnt  for  the  liMilt.itI>n 
of  the  Ju§  Civile.    The  bounds  that  were  f>I«ced 
to  tlii^  jKiwcr  of  the  praetor  were  not  very  definite. 
Still  he  generally  fashioned  hia  Jna  Praeturium 
after  the  analogy  of  the  Jus  Civile,  and  tbouj^h  he 
made  it  of  no  etTect  as  against  his  Jus  Pra  -l  iniim, 
be  maintained  its  form  and  left  it  to  its  fiUl  ope> 
fation,  except  eo  Iv  aa  l»e  neeeaMrity  linited  iia 
op  ration  by  his  own  Jus  Praetoriuni. 

Jus  U6ed  ab*olute!y  is  defined  to  be  "  an  boui 
et  aequi"  (Dig.  1.  tit.  1.  s.  1),  which  is  an  absurd 
definition.  What  it  n-ally  is,  may  be  cidleeted 
from  the  above  enameniiion  of  iu  parts  or  divi- 
sions. Itofenenl  signification  is  I  aw,  and  in  this 
sense  it  is  ofi^fiosed  to  Le.\  or  a  Law.  Lrx,  how- 
ever, as  already  shown,  is  sonetimeBiieed  geneniltjr 
for  l^aw,  as  in  the  inst;ince  from  Cicero  v.hen'  it  is 
opposed  to  Natura.  Lex  therefore  in  this  general 
seaae  eomprehenda  legea  and  all  the  other  paria  of 
the  Jus  Civile.  In  its  special  sense  of  a  it 
is  inchided  in  JuB.  Jus  is  also  ui««d  in  the  plural 
naaiber  Obra)  apinmnllj  in  the  sense  of  tho 

component  parts  r»f  Jns.  ns  in  Galus  (i.  2),  where 
he  *a)8  "  Conatjuit  autem  jura  ex  legibus,"  &c.  ; 
and  in  another  passage  (L  158),  where  he  says  with 
refemoe  to  the  Agnattooia  Jna  or  Law  of  Agn|ti«^ 
and  tiM  Co^natienii  Jna  or  Law  of  Cognatio,  **  eivtlii 
ratio  rivilia  qnidem  jura  cormmpere  p<itest."  In- 
deed in  this  passage  Affi>ationis  Jus  and  Cngnationia 
Jos  are  two  of  the  Jora  or  ports  of  Jna,  which 
with  other  Jura  make  up  the  whole  of  Jus.  A^in 
(Oaios,  ii.  62),  that  provision  of  the  Lex  Julia  de 
Adulterii.s,  which  forbade  the  alienation  of  tho 
Fundus  Dotalis,  is  referred  to  thus — ^  qnod  4|nidem 
jus,"  **  which  rule  of  law*'  or  **  which  law**— it 
being  a  law  comprehended  in  another  law,  which 
contained  this  and  many  other  provisiona.  Thot 
though  LoK  in  iti  etrlet  amao  of  a  Law  ia  diffiercnt 
from  Ju.s  in  its  lnri,'e  sense,  ami  though  Ju.s,  in  its 
narruwer  sense,  is  pertutps  never  used  for  a  Lex, 
still  Ju»,  in  tliis  its  narrower  sens*,  ia  used  to  ex- 
press a  rule  of  law.  Thus  Gaius  (i.  47)  speaks  of 
the  Jura  or  legal  provisions  comprised  in  the  Lex 
AeliaSentia ;  and  of,^miaa  based  on  the  Responsa 
Prudentinni  (**  Noponsa  prudenUum  aunt  aententiaa 
et  opinionee  ooram  quibus  permiieHni  eet  jnrs  oan> 
dere,"  Gaius,  i.  7  ;  JfRrstoNsiLTi). 

Jus  has  also  the  meaning  of  a  faculty  or  legal 
right  Thus  Oaina  aaya,  **  it  ia  aa  actio  hi  ten, 
when  we  claim  %  eocporeal  thinj?  ns  nnr  own,  or 
claim  somo  jut  88  oar  own,  such  as  a  jus  ulendi, 
eundi,  agendL**   The  parental  power  M  called  a 

Jus  {Mvprium  civium  Romnnoram.**  The  mean- 
ing of  lata  generally,  and  of  a  Ug<d  rtgAt^  are  ap- 
plied to  Jus  by  Cicero  in  the  same  sentence  :  "  I, 
%  maa  ^gaocaat  of  law  {mftrUm  jmm),  aoek  to 
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matntiuil  my  right  {tneum  jus)  hy  the  TnUrdict." 

{Pro  Cbeento,  c  1 1.)  At  the  MTCzal  rules  of  law 
which  am  oAra  compiriMd  io  one  hoc,  or  whidi 

niako  up  the  whole  body  of  Jiu  (Law),  may  be 
tailed  jura  with  reference  to  their  object,  au  the 
variouA  legal  i^[hts  which  ore  severally  called  jus 
with  reference  l«  ^'fMv  j>articular  subjoct,  may  be 
ooUectirely  ciUlcd  jura.  Thus  we  I'uid  the  phnue 
Jura  Parentis  to  express  all  the  fighti  thftt  flow 
from  the  fact  of  kfpd  pftksrni^. 

The  phrase  Jam  Pcaediorain,  whidi  it  wed  by 
the  Roman  Jurists,  is  soraewhtt  peculiar,  tad  open 
to  objection.  £SMVtTU«.] 

The  poteetM  whieh  a  ReniBn  &tber  had  over  his 
children  and  a  husband  over  his  wife  in  manti,  being 
e  jus  or  legiil  nght,  there  hence  m<M^  Uie  distinc* 
ttoo  of  persolu  into  those  who  are  sui  and  thooe 
who  arc>  alU  ni  jurU.  AU  the  rights  of  such  persons 
severally  arc  represented  by  the  phrase  "Jus  Per- 
soiiamm,"  or  that  division  of  the  whole  matter  of 
Joe  which  treeta  of  the  ooaditioa  of  ponoDi  m 
BMnhen  of  »  FemlliB.  [Famulta.] 

This  leads  to  the  iiieiitiua  of  another  division  of 
the  matter  of  law  which  appear!*  auiuug  the  Roman 
Jiirieti,  namely,  the  Law  of  Persons  ;  the  Law  of 
Things  which  is  exprps^cd  by  the  jibruse  **  jus 
qood  ad  res  pertinet and  tlio  Law  of  Actions, 
**  jus  quod  ad  actiooet  pertinet"^  (Oaius,  i.  8.) 
In  his  first  book  Oaius  treats  of  the  Law  of  Per- 
sons, in  the  sense  explained  in  the  article  Insti- 
TtrrioNKS,  in  the  fourth  he  tr  uts  of  the  Law  of 
Actaoni;  and  acoordiogly  the  second  and  third 
coatata  the  Lav  of  Thtofi,  to  expraa  vhieh  he 
does  not  use  a  phnist;H^>li>^'y  analogous  to  that  of 
Jus  Personarum      but  he  says  he  will  treat  De 

Rebus.     (  I NSTITUTIONBS.  I 

The  adjective  Justum  oft."n  ft'-fi;n<  in  »>ie  T  n'in 
writers,  iu  the  »ens<i  of  liial  vvljicii  js  consistent 
with  Jus  or  Law,  or  is  noteotttiary  to  law.  Thus 
it  is  a  justum  (l^d)  matrimoiiiiiin,  if  theie  it  con- 
nabium  between  the  two  parties  to  the  marriage. 

The  word  Justum  h;i3  many  varieties  of  meaning, 
which  may  generally  be  derived,  without  much 
iliffiealtj,  fiwD  Oe  meaiiiQgs  of  Jos:  at  justa 
Mfviuis,  justum  concifinnn,  juitniii  iter,  joitiia  ex- 
creituii,  justa  causa. 

Jus  opi^HMed  to  Judicium,  and  a  thing  was  said 
to  be  done  in  jure  or  in  judicio,  according  as  it  was 
done  b«furc  the  magi»tratiu  or  before  a  judex. 
{JcoidUM.]  Thiu  all  matters  nf  legal  question 
were  said  to  be  douc  "  nut  ad  populum,  aut  in  jure, 
ant  ad  judicem/'  (Plant  Menaeek.  ir.  2.  18.) 
Jus,  in  the  sense  of  the  place  "  iu  quo  juj;  red- 
ditor**  (Dig.  1.  tit  1.  s.  11),  is  only  an  applicaiiun 
of  the  name  of  what  is  done  to  the  place  in  wliich 
it  is  done.  The  exprcauoii  Jna  Dioeie  it  ojqilaiDod 
under  J  urisdictio. 

The  foregoing  eiplMWtioa  ef  Jna  may  not  be 
entirely  free  from  error,  nor  would  it  be  easy  to 
make  it  so,  as  will  app«ir  irom  comparing  the 
riews  of  v.-iriKtus  modem  writers.  [(.J.  L  ] 

JUS  AEDILITIUM.  [Akdilks^  Edictlm.] 

JUS  AELIA'NUM  was  s  eompilatioa  hy 
Sextus  Aeliui!  Pai'tuB,  sumamed  Catus,  who  was 
consul  JLC.  lifd  (Liv.  xxxii.  7>,  and  who  is  called 
by  hi*  contemporary  Ennius,  cgregie  cordatus 
l;n"i'i "  He  is  aljMj  frequently  mentioned  with 
praise  by  (^icero  {de  Hep.  L  18,  de  Or.  i.  45, 
iii.  33).  The  Jus  Aeliunum,  also  called  Tripertita, 
foatained  the  Law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  an  in- 
terpretatio,  and  ^  L^is  AediMMak  Thk  week 
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cxi.sted  in  the  time  of  Pomponins.  (Dig.  1.  tit.  % 
s.  2.  §  38.)  Cicero  also  sn^iks  of  some  conmien- 
tariihjAdins.  (Z>ffOra(.i.  66,  Top."!.)  [O.  L.] 
JUS  ANNULO  RUM,  [Annuli^.] 
JUS  APPLICATIO'.nTIS.  [Exsiui;*!,  p. 
516,  b.] 

JUS  civrr  K   -  ti  s.i 

JUS  CIV  ILL  i-LA\  lA'NUM.  Appiua 
Claudius  Caecus,  who  was  censor  B.  c.  312,  ii 
said  to  have  diawn  up  a  book  of  Aetiones  or  forms 
of  procedure,  which  his  clerk  On.  Plavius  made 
public  (Cic.  de  Or.  i.  11.)  According  to  one 
stoiy  (Dig.  i.  tit.  2.  a.  7)  Flavius  Mirreptitiousljr 
obhuned  poeieitioD  of  the  book  ef  Appitis,  and 
was  rewarded  by  the  people  for  his  s<  rs  ites  by 
being  made  Tnbunus  Plebis  and  Cinule  Aedile. 
The  effect  of  this  publication  was  to  extend  the 
knowledge  and  the  practice  i>f  the  law  to  the  ple- 
beians, and  to  scpomte  the  Jus  Civile  from  tiiti 
Jus  Pontificinm.  (Lit,  ix;  46  ;  Oellius,  vi.  9  ; 
Cic  fro  Munaa,  1 1.)  £0.  h.} 

JUS  CIVILE  PAPIRIA'KUH  or  PA- 

PISIA'NUM  was  a  compilation  of  the  Leges 
Regiae  or  laws  passed  in  the  kingly  period  of 
Rome.  TheyaM  mentioned  hyLivy  (ri.  1).  Tliia 
compilation  wns  commented  on  by  Graniua  Flaecus 
iu  the  time  of  Juliuji  Caesar  (Dig.  50.  tit.  Iti.  s. 
1 44),  to  which  circumstance  we  probably  owe  the 
preservation  of  existing  fragments  of  the  Leges 
Regiae.  There  is  great  doubt  as  to  the  exact 
character  of  this  compilation  of  I'apii  iux,  and  as  tO 

the  time  when  it  was  made.  Even  the  name  e| 
the  eompUer  ia  not  quite  certain,  aa  he  ie  varioualjr 

called  Cnius,  Sextus,  and  Puldius.    The  be-it  no- 
tice of  the  fragments  of  the  Leges  Rrgiii«  is  by 
Dirksen,  in  his  "  Vcrsnehi  n  zur  Kritik  und  nus- 
legung  der  Quellen  des  Romisehcn  Rechts  "  Seo 
dUo  Zimmetn^Geseh.deM  Roju.  J'ricuiredtU.  [G.  L.J 
JUS  CIVITA  TIS.    [CiviTAK,  p.  291,  b.] 
JUS  C0MM£'KC1L    ICivitas,  p.  291,  b.J 
JITS  CONNU'BIJ.    [CiviTAS,  p.         h  t 

M.ATRI.VONIi;il.) 

JUS  KDICENDL  [Eoictum.1 
JUS  OENTILt'TIUM.  (0ml 

JUS  OE'NTIUM.  [Jus.] 
JUS  IIONOUA  RIUM.  [Edictum.J 
JUS  HO. NO  RUM.    [CiviTAS,  p.2»I,h.J 
JUS  IMA'OINUM.  [NoBiLKs.] 
JUS  ITA  LICUM.  [CoLONiA.) 

Jl'S    I    \    ril.      |ClVIT.\.S  ;  L.\TINITAS.] 

JUb  LIBERO'RUM.   IhKx  Jvua  «t  Pat 

PLA  POFPASA.] 

JUS  NATURALS.  [Jus.] 
JUS  PONTIFI  CIUM.  [Jus.] 
jr.S  PO.^TLIMI  NIL  fPo8Tx.iMimi;.v,] 
.ITS  I'KAKDIATO'RIUM.  [Praks.] 
JUS  IM  'lU.ICUM,  PRIVATUM.  [Jus.] 
JUS  QI  IUI  TIl  .M.    [CiviTAS  ;  Jua] 
JUS  EELATIONIS.  [SiNATua.] 
JUS  RESPONDENDL  rJoMitooN8Ui.Ti.] 
JUS  SCIUPTUM.  [Jus.] 
J  US  SUFFUA'UIL    [Civitas,  p.  291,  b.] 
JUS  VOCATIO,  IN.  (Acna] 
JUSJURANDl'M    (SpJC"j),   an   oath.  1. 
GaSBK.    Au  oath  is  an  apf>eul  to  gumc  superior 
being,  calling  on  him  to  bear  witness  that  th* 
swearer  speaks  the  truth,  or  intends  to  perform 
the  promise  which  be  makes.    Hence  the  expres- 
sions r<rT£D  Z«i's,  ^fov  f^apTi  po^ai,  and  others  of 

tho  same  import,  so  frequently  us  d  iu  the  taking 
of  oatha.   (Soph,  liveh,  39S.  Antiff.  184 ;  8^ 
vv2 
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PanV  Caldt.  i.  20.)  It  is  obmot  ilat  (uch  an 
appeal  implic«  a  belief,  not  only  in  the  eri«ti«ncc 
of  the  being  to  called  upon,  but  also  in  his  power 
and  iDctiiMtioii  to  puoish  the  £aUw  aweater  ;  and 
ttw  finte  dP  m  oath  it  fatinded  on  tkii  bdiet 
H.'iif.^  ail  <i.'ith  is  railed  <^fvy  'pKoi.  (Honi.  Hym. 
ad  Men.  27*-!.  515  ;  Find.  Ol.  vii.  119.)  Z*vs 
l^iot(Soph.  Philod.  1324)  is  the  god  who  has 
rt'srini  \n  until.',  ptmishcs  th«":r  vmlatiKii.  2,i]V 
t^wi>  ^vufj-oToy  (Saph.  Tiacli,  lll/0>  luiiin*  ^:ic- 
cording  to  Suidas)  tpKov  iyyvrtrtir. 

Wc  find  early  mention  its  the  Oreek  writen  of 
oaths  being  taken  on  solemn  and  important  oe- 
cusions,  as  treaties,  alliaiu  .  s  vows,  coiiipm  t'*,  and 
agreementa,  both  betweeo  oationsand  individuals. 
Tniii,  when  the  Oreek*  and  Trojans  agreo  to  de- 
tidc  th.^  fat-'  of  wnr  by  .i  sini;l"  ii'tiiibat  be- 
tween Menclausand  Pati?,  iIk  s  rautv  their  aijrce- 
ID«nt  by  aa  oatL  {II  iil  276.)  The  alliance 
between  Croeiua  and  tlit>  I.a(  cdiirnmnians  is  con- 
finned  by  oath.  (H(^Md.  i.  i?J.)  is  the  treaty 
between  the  Medes  and  Lydians,  whose  rites  in 
aweariqg  (ai  Uerodotus  t«Us  oi,  i.  74)  were  the 
■una  aa  thooe  of  tbe  Oreelu,  with  thii  addition,  | 
that  they  made  an  ijn  i-i"i>  in  their  arm.»  and  ta'-t.  d  , 
each  other's  blood.  Wc  maj  further  notice  tbe 
toenty  of  peace  between  the  Atbeniana  and  Pdo- 
pr'iHiri,iaiis,  iijiDU  which  I'vrrr  state  was  to  swear 
imx^yiov  hpHov  iltv  ^tyiaroK  ('rhutyd.  v.  47), 
t!i.'  vfuvof  the  lonbn  woiii'  n  i  llrn)d.  i.  146),  that 
of  the  Phocaeans  ( Id.  165),  and  the  promise  of 
Circe  to  Ulysses  {Od.  x.  345).  The  reliance  placed 
in  an  oath  is  specially  shown  in  the  dialogue  be- 
tweeo Aegeiu  and  Medea  in  Eorip.  MeJ.  736 — 
76U  ;  and  the  epeech  of  Athena  in  Eorip.  Suppl. 
1  WiCi.  For  other  fxaiii|il.-^  w<-  refer  the  r-'adi  r  t » 
S«iph.  (Mi.  Tyr.  647,  (Jed.  Cot.  1637,  Trockm. 
1 183  ;  Herod,  vi,  74  ;  Horn.  i/.ix.  132. 

That  tln>  Hrft-ks  (a?!  a  nation)  were  di  .-j.ly  Im- 
bui'd  with  rt'ligiuiu  fei;liii^,  aud  puid  high  regard  , 
to  the  sanctity  of  oaths,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
whole  tenor  of  their  early  histur}',  and  especially  .' 
fmm  the  writings  of  the  poets.  Homer,  Aeschylus,  ' 
niid  I'indar.  (See  Thirlwall, (/Crraree,  voL  i. 
c.  tL  §  3.)  Tbejr  prided  themselves  on  being  sa- 
perkw  IB  this  req>eet  tothe  barbariaoa.  (Aeliaa. 
xiv.  2.)    The  trfachcrous  cquivocition  pmrtised 
by  the  Persians  at  the  siege  of  Bari'a  (Hfri>d.  iv. 
IMl)  would  hava  been  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of 
n  people,  whose  greatflil  hdo  4ectai«d  that  he 
baud  liko  hell  one 

Tlie  poets  frequently  allude  to  the  punishment 
of  perjurj'  after  death,  which  they  assign  to  the 
infenial  gods  or  furies  (Horn.//,  iv.  157,  xix.  260; 
I'ind.  O'ywf  -  ^1^;  Ari^toph.  liun.  274),  and 
wc  find  many  prwtsof  a  pviituiuiuu  that  (wrjurfrs 
would  not  prosper  in  this  world.  (Horn.  //.  iv. 
67*  270,  vil  3.)1  i  Heaiod.  Op,  tt  Dm^  2aO  ; 
Thuc.  vii.  18.)  One  of  the  most  striking  is  the 
Mory  told  by  Leutyihides  to  the  Athenians,  of 
(Jkucus  the  Spartau,  who  consulted  the  Fythian 
onde  whether  he  sheiild  neatore  a  deposit,  or  deny 
on  oath  that  he  had  ever  received  it  ;  and  who,  for 
merely  deliberating  upon  such  a  question,  was  cut 
off  with  his  whole  family.  (IlertHi.  vi.  8ff;  Ptouan. 
ii.  18,  viii.  7  ;  Jnv.  Sat.  xiii.  202.) 

Anciently  the  ncrson  who  took  an  oath  stood 
md  lifttd  hia  huda  to  hMtc%aa  ha  waold  in  I 
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pmrer ;  for  an  oath  waa  a  ^edca  of  pnyct^  and 
required  the  Hune  sort  of  eemnonr.    f  Hoai.  iL 

XXX.  175,  2.54  ;  Find,  01.  vii.  liy  )  Oaths  wern 
frequently  accompanied  with  sacrifice  or  Ubatkm. 
(Hem.  P.  It.  IN  ;  Afistoph.  Jelevw,  14«,  Vttp, 

lOjfJ.)  Both  srit  rificf  and  li)>ation  arc  u^ed  in  the 
compact  of  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  m  II.  iii.  276. 
The  victims  on  sui  h  ofai-'ians  were  Botcatcn;  bst, 
if  sicrificid  by  tlie  f>v«ple  of  the  country,  wn* 
buriL'd  in  the  ground;  if  by  strangers,  were  tl:ru*u 
into  the  aea  or  river.   (//.  iii.  310,  xix.  '2^1.  ) 

The  nartiei  tiaed  also  to  Uy  their  hands  apim 
the  Tietimt,  or  on  tbe  altar  or  seine  other  sacred 

thin^.  ns  if  by  s')  doin^;  tl..-y  brur.-ht  In-f'T'  ;'n-m 
the  deity  by  whom  the  oath  was  ^unm,  aiid  made 
hiitt  witness  of  the  eeremony.    1 1  etuc  the  exprnn- 

sioiis  vph^  rhv  fitA-uhv  /JfpK.(,fu',  o,u»i Va<  Kaif 
Itf  wv.  (Set*  l{<  i-ke.  Iififs  uJ  lum.  s.  v.  'Ojj^i*^  : 
Harpocr.  ».  r.  Au^os  ;  Thuc  v.  47;  Ooeller,  ad  loc^ 
Juv.  Sai.  xiv.  219  ;  Ovid.  Lpitt.  Dido  ad  Arm. 
12y.)  In  Homer  (//.  xiv.  270),  Juno,  making  a 
solemn  promise  to  Sleep,  takes  the  Earth  in  one 
hand  and  Heaven  in  the  other,  and  swears  by 
Styx  and  the  sabtemnean  goda.   To  touch  tlw 

h.  ad,  hand,  <  T  other  part  of  the  body,  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  tbe  promise  wa:^  made,  was  a  common 
custom.  The  hand  especially  was  regarded  as  a 
pledpc  of  f  1  ■',^;y,  and  the  allusions  to  thi-  juiu  tion 
of  liaiHis  ni  making  contiuct&  and  U|^n.i:uicnu 
abfliuid  in  the  ancient  writers.  (Etin'p.  Afedtwi^ 
496  ;  Soph.  Pbilod.  812,  TnuA.  1 183  ;  Ovid.  A>. 
r/>yUt$ad  Demoph.  21,  liritcit  ad  AcA.  107;  Horn. 
Hytn.  <i'i  I  V/i.  26.)  Other  sujierstitious  rites  were 
often  superadded,  to  give  greater  solemnity  to  the 
ceremony  (Aeecliu  9.  7M^4d  ;  Soph,  ^al^ 
264  ;  l)emo«lh.c.  Con.  126f'\  whiclt  appeartO  b» 
ridiculed  by  Aristophanes  {Lghst.  lo'J). 

The  dilTcrent  nations  of  Gnoeo  swore  by  their 
own  picullar  i-ods  and  henx's  ;  as  the  Thel  ans  hy 
Ilercuks,  lolaua,  A^c,  t)ie  I^nctdaeuioniiiUJ!  ly 
Castor  and  Pollux,  the  Corinthiains  by  Poseidon 
(.\nstoph.  Adtarm,  774,  867,  EquiUs^  609, 
Lyntt.  81,  148)  ;  the  AthoiiaiiB  twon  pnDci{ially 
by  Zetis  Athena,  .ApoUo  (their  — lywai  «Mhrj^ 
liemetcr,  and  Dionrsaa. 

The  office  or  character  of  tbe  party,  or  the 
pLicr,  or  the  occasion  often  sncnrested  the  oath  to 
be  taken.  Thus,  Ipbigencia  the  priestess  sMeurs 
by  Artemis  in  Eonpi  Iph.  im  Tamri$.  Menelana 
bids  Antiloehu*  swear  by  Poseidon  (the equestrian 
god),  the  object  being  ou  horses.  (//.  xxiii.  585. ) 
So  Pbilippides,  in  Arist.  Nub.  83,  is  made  ridi- 
Cttlottsly  to  swear  ri)f  Tlocrtiiii  rhv  tmof, 
Aehilles  swnn  by  bis  scei>tre  {IL  i.  234),  Telew 
luuhus  by  the  sorrows  of  his  father  {Od.  xx.  'Mi'A. 
Hence  the  propriety  of  the  famous  oath  in  Demo- 
sthenes, by  Ae  wairhm  who  fought  at  Marathon, 
&.C.  Hi  re  we  may  observe,  tliat  as  sweariiiLT  be- 
came a  common  practice  with  men  upon  un  liil 
occasioas,  and  in  ordinary  eonvanatka,  they  used 
to  take  oaths  by  any  god,  person,  or  thing,  as  their 
peenliar  habits  or  predilections,  or  the  fiuicy  of  the 
moment,  dictated.  I'ythagonu  on  this  account 
swore  by  the  number  Four.  (Lucian,  Pj/liag.  4 ; 
Pint  dgPloApkO.  1 9.  me.)  Soersteansedta 
sweir  yh  Kvya,  in  which  he  was  absurdly  bo^ 
itated  by  others.  (A  then.  ix.  p.  370.)  Atkto^ 
phanei,  to  keenly  dive  to  all  the  ftibleo  of  hia 
conntrATnen,  takes  notice  of  this  custom,  and  ttims 
it  into  ridicule.  Hence  he  makes  the  sa usage* 
dMJar  swear  pfi  rhr  "iE^ydisr  fir  iytftSt^  {Epiik 
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297\  Sociatea  M  'AytervoiiP,  &c  (A'ii&.  627.) 
(See  farther  F«p.  8S,  ^wt^  54, 1611,  Rm. 

ll6f>.) 

Women  aluu  had  their  favourite  oatlii.  At  the 
BMB  iKuftwed  •waariag  bj  Ilercule«,  Apollo,  &c., 
■o  the  othpr  sfx  uaed  to  swear  by  Aphrodite,  De- 
lUfUr,  and  IVrscphone,  Hera,  Hecate,  Artemis  ; 
and  AtheiiiuM  women  by  Aglauroc,  Pandrosus,&c. 
(Lucian,  /H<i/.  Aferrtr.7  i  Xen.  il/emor.  i.  6.  g  A; 
Ar?st<>i-h.  Ajr^iV.  »1,  US,  808,  4a9,  Ettbm.  7U, 
TiesM.  ■2),{i,  3H3,  533  ;  Thfoir.  /ilyU.  xt.  14.) 

The  security  which  an  oath  wm  supposed  to 
eonJer  indiMed  the  Orsdci,  it  has  paopleaf  mo- 
dt  m  times,  to  iitij>o.«e  it  amn  obi igiition  upon  per- 
sons invf  stinl  with  authority,  or  intrusted  with  the 
discb.ip^'e  of  responsible  duties.  (Plato,  (/0/i49.xii 
p.  94  a)  The  Athenian*,  with  whom  the  science 
of  legislation  was  carried  to  the  greatest  perfection, 
were,  of  ali  the  Greek  stntrs,  thi-  iii'ist  iiunctilions 
in  this  respect.  The  youth,  entering  upon  bis  JUth 
year,  was  not  pmnltted  t»  aNome  the  privUeges  of 
a  citizen,  or  to  bo  rr-jjiriterccl  in  the  A-niiapxt^chv 
ypoftfutrtioPy  without  taking  a  solvntn  oath  ui  the 
temple  «f  Aglauros  to  obey  the  laws  and  defend 
his  cmintT)'.  (The  form  of  his  oath  is  prv^orvod  in 
Fuilux,  viii.  105.)  The  archon,  the  judge,  and  the 
arbitTBtar,  were  retpired  to  bind  themselves  by  on 
oath  to  pirform  their  roipeetiTa  diitiea,  (Sec  Fol- 
luT.  t.e.  ;  Hudtwalcker,  liAsPilw  DSH.  p.  10 ;  and 
)^  1  As  to  the  (»ath  taken  by  the  Senate 
of  i-ivc  Hundred,  see  Demostb.  &  7imoe;  745. 
At  to  the  oath  «f  tbe  wilmaa,  and  the  velttotary 
onth  of  parties  to  an  action,  see  Marttrta.  The 
importanre,  at  least  apparently,  attacla  d  u>  uaths 
in  coufta  of  Justice,  is  proved  by  vartuui  passages 
in  the  onitnrs.  (Andoc.  de  .\f  i/st,  S  ;  Lycurg.  c. 
l^^fjicr.  137.  ed.  Steph.  j  Autipb.  m.  Herod.  139, 
140.  ed  Strph.  :  Deinosth.  e,  Aphob.  860.)  Demos- 
tbctK*  oomtaotiy  leminds  his  judges  that  thej  are 
on  their  eMhs,  and  Lycnrgus  (L  e.)  dedareg  that 

The  experienee  of  all  nations  has  proved  the 
dangetoaa  tendency  of  naking  oatha  too  eommon. 

The  history  of  Athens  nnd  of  Greece  in  general 
furnishes  no  exception  to  the  obst  nntirin.  While 
in  the  popular  belief  ood  ineofnnion  parlance  oaths 
continued  to  be  highly  esteemed,  they  had  ceased 
to  be  of  much  real  wealth  or  value.  It  is  impos- 
Bihie  to  read  the  jj!ayr«  of  Ariitojdianrg,  the  nnitoni, 
and  other  writers  of  that  peiiiad,  without  seeing 
that  perjnty  had  hecone  a  piaetiee  of  orAfaiary 
occurrence.  Th"  poft  whu  wrote  that  verso  which 
incurred  the  censure  of  the  comedian,  ij  ykmca'' 
h»^x\  n  <i  ^P^c  ii't^Atoref  (Ear.  Hippol.  612; 
Aristoph.  Thesm.  27'>),  wtw  not  the  only  pen»on 
who  woold  thus  rctine.  The  )  old  prrjilii-ncy  dc- 
■eribed  by  AristopbanM  iSuh.  1232 — 1241, 
MfKL  298)  waa  too  oAoi  realized  in  action.  To 
tHMO  the  degeneracy  of  the  Ch«ek  eharaeter  be- 
l»ini.'«  nut  to  this  place.  We  conclude  liv  reminding; 
our  readers  that  in  a  later  age  the  Greeks  became 
a  hy-arsrd  among  the  RenMiai  Ibr  lying  and  bad 
feith.  (Cic, />rrj  I'lticcv,  4  ;  Jviv.  Sni.  iii.  (Sic.) 

A  fi'w  expreutoru  deserve  notice.  is  used 
by  Attic  writers  in  affirmative  oaths,  (tk  fn  nega- 
tive. The  old  form  of  afhnnation,  ctill  pn^enf*! 
by  the  other  Gr  tk.%,ajtd  U5cd  bv  Xenoplwn,  wiis 
rol  fii.  (Xen.  Afem.  ii.  7.  §  14,'^/k>/.  .Socr.  20.) 
nil  la  nothing  more  than  another  form  of  md,  used 
with  an  aeeiuatiTO  case,  {A  being  omitted,  as  it 
eftea  ii  in  nqgativa  oatlu.  (9«pli.  M  2>r.  660, 
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1088,  Elect.  758,  1 063.)    N^,  however,  is  never 
OSed  by  the  tragedians,  who  always  employ  a  para* 
phra.s*  in  [it'innalivc  oatfi?.  '-':,']:  .1 ,  •3iiii/  /xaprifn  tr- 
6ai.  'Ewofxvvyai  is  us<  d  urtirnuuivcly,  awD^wt^ai 
negatively,  according  to  Eustalhhui    (Horn.  Od. 
ii.  377.)     £ii6tiywr6ai  is  to  swear  strongly,  to 
protest.    (Soph.  lYucL  378.)    'OpKioy,  though 
oUen  usi'd  Bynonyniou^ly  with  tpttos,  signitii-s 
more  strictly  a  compact  ratihcd  by  eath  }  ^picia 
Tdfi9w  ia  to  make  a  eompact  with  eatba  and 
Siicrifiee  ;  and  tlirtiUj.'h  tlie  frujiient  )ir.uiice  of 
sacnticmg  on  such  oci  nsiuiu,  it  louiv  Utmi  itpitwp 
was  sometimes  UHi-d  for  the  victim  itself.    ( I) am. 
//.  iii.  '245.)     In  the  [ilini^o  dfxvCyai  Ka0'  hpdy,  iho 
ori^iiial  meaning  uf  Kara  uiu«,  tljat  the  party  laid 
his  hand  upon  the  victims ;  )nii  the  K.irae  phiaaa 
is  Hied  metafliericaUy  in  other  ensas,  where  tbem 
could  be  no  ineh  eereraony.   Thai  rarA  X'^^v 
ft-xV  iroir^ffaadai  x'wttH'''*'  (-A^i^t.  Ki{uit.  660)  is 
to  moke  a  vow  to  offer  a  thousand  kids ;  at  tkm^ 
the  parHf  mwimff  kofai  kit  kmda  mpom  lie  lad»  of 
(he  (inic^a$  a  ki/  I  ,f'  sfrif:r.    '1  !i     nine  obsenation 
applies  to  ifUfuvai  kut'  tf^uXaas.     ((^mp.  La> 
siiulz,  Utberdm  EH  hit  dm  Grittkm,  WUabniv* 
1844.) 

2.  RoM.\N.  The  £1)1  ject  of  Roman  oatks  may 
be  treated  nndcr  four  di::erent  heod%  via. : I* 
Ootba  taken  by  magistratca  and  other  peraona  who 
entered  the  aerrice  of  the  repablie.    2.  Oaths 

taken  in  transnctions  with  forei^-n  nation**  in  tlx- 
name  of  the  repabUc  3.  Oaths,  or  various  mode* 
of  swearing  in  common  life.  4.  Oatha  taken  be* 
/ore  the  prar'tnr  or  in  courts  of  justice. 

1.  Oaths  taken  by  moffuiratcs  umiI  tUker  ytcrsan» 
who  eniwed  fie  asTtaiee  <yt'tAe  repttUtc. —  After  the 
establishment  of  the  republic  the  consuls,  and  t-uh- 
sequently  all  the  other  magistrates,  were  obliged, 
within  five  days  after  their  appointment,  to  pro- 
mise on  oath  that  thc^  would  protect  and  obeerva 
the  fatwi  of  the  wpablle  (in  Uge$juran^  Liv.  xxxi. 
50  ;  compare  Dionys.  v.  1.).  \  e>t:il  \ir;iin.s  and 
the  damen  dialis  were  not  nliuwed  to  swear 
on  any  occaaion  (LIt.  L  &;  Fest.  s.  v.  Jurmt:' 
Pint.  Qtiafst.  Rom.  p.  275),  but  whether  they  also 
entered  upuu  their  &acred  offices  without  taking  an 
oath  analogotu  to  that  of  magistrates  ia  unknown.  ^ 
When  a  lUunen  dialis  waa  elected  to  a  magistracy, ' 
be  might  either  petition  for  an  especial  dispensa- 
tion (ut  /tyiftiis  gathv-nlur),  or  he  niiylit  ilepute 

some  one  to  take  the  oath  for  him.  But  this  could 
not  he  dene  vnleae  tfae-permieeifln  waa  gnuated  hy 

the  people.  Tfi  '  f-rst  Roman  oiusulii  stvni  only 
to  have  sworn  that  they  wouM  nut  restore  the 
kingly  govemnent,  nor  allow  any  one  else  to  da 
80  (Liv.  ii.  1  ;  I)iony.'<.  /.  f.),  niid  this  may  havo 
been  the  cai>e  tid  all  ieurji  of  such  a  restoration 
having  vanished,  tbe  oath  nas  changed  into  • 
jusjurandum  in  lege%  The  eeoaular  oath  was 
occasionally  taken  under  the  empire.  (Pliu. 

I'anri].  G  l.) 

During  tbe  later  period  of  the  republic  we  also 
find  that  nwgiatiBtca,  when  tiw  thna  of  their  offlkw 

had  expired,  nddrrssod  l\ui  people  and  swore  that 
during  their  ottice  they  bad  undertaken  nothing 
against  the  republic,  but  had  done  their  utmost  to 
promote  its  welfare.  (  Cic.  utl  I'um.  v.  2.  §  7.  pro 
HuUtiy  11,  II*  Puon.  I'nj  lK>m.  3^*;  Diou  Cass, 
xxxvii.  p.52,  xxxviii.  p.  72,  liii.  p.  568,ed.  Steph.; 
Liv.  xxix.  37.)  In  tome  caeea  a  tribune  of  the 
peopie'niight  compd  tbe  whole  ienate  to  proroiso 
en  oath  tiial  thc^  would  oljetna  a  p1ebawitnai» 
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«Qd  allow  it  to  be  carri«d  into  e0»ct,  m  tlM 
csM  wfth  the  l«x  «fr«m  «f  flataniimia.  Tlw 

C;'ii-or  Q.  Mctrll;i«,  who  rfUi«<'il  to  swear,  wassont 
into  esile.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  29  ;  Cic- pro  Se*t.  47 ; 
Flat  Mmr.  39.)  Dorinf  tlie  dm  tlw  empire 
all  majfiatratM  m  entering  their  offic^  were  obliged 
ta  pledge  tlu»ni«elv<«8  by  an  oath  tliat  tlii'v  would 
aWfrre  tlio  n<  ta  C«eaarum  (  iurarK  in  (u  la  t '.i/*- 
MnHn,  Suet.  TiW.  67  ;  Tacit  Annttt.  t.  72,  xiii. 
26,  xvL  22  ;  Dion  Cas«.  xWii.  p.  3B4,  &c.),  and 
the  »enators  had  t.>  d'>  thi-  same  rrjpil.ir! y  omtv 
year  on  the  tint  of  January.  (Diaa  Caas.  Iviiu 
p.  724 ;  corapnre  Lipciua,  EMmn,  A.  «d  TbdK. 
^AtiTfil.  xri.  22.) 

All  Roman  soldiers  after  they  were  enliMed  for 
%  campnign,  had  to  take  the  military  oath  (Men»> 
iMntum).  whiih  «as  adininisrcrt  d  in  the  follnwinjr 
manner  :  —  F-ic li  tribuiuu  uuliium  aMembiitl  hi* 
regiment,  and  picked  out  one  of  the  men  to  whom 
|i«  pQl  Uie  oath,  that  be  would  obey  the  com- 
man^  of  hn  i;<ni«>nib  and  exeeote  tWn  panetnally. 

The  nthrr  iii'-ri  tifn  ranu?  fi>r^var<l  one  after  an- 
other and  repeated  the  same  oath,  •ajio^  that  thcr 
weald  de  like  the  fint  {jOtm  U  mm,  Petyli.  vi 

21  ;  Fi-st.  x.  r.  Praejuntionfa).  Livy  (xxti  fJft) 
aays  that  mail  tho  year  216  B.C.  the  military 
oath  was  only  ancramentum,  t.  e.  the  Mldieia 
took  it  Toluntarily,  and  promised  (with  faapreea- 
tions)  that  they  would  not  desert  from  the  army, 
and  not  leavn-  tlu-  rtitiks  rx(<  i>i  to  ti.:lit  atramst 
the  enaDjr  or  to  Mve  a  Romaa  citizen,  liut  in 
the  jfur  916  B.C.  Mldien  were  eotapdled  by 
Xhi-  tfilmnfs  to  take  t!ic  oath,  whivh  tlie  tribunes 
jmt  to  them,  that  they  wouM  inoct  at.  the  commaod 
of  the  eOMols  and  not  leavi^  thi*  standards  without 
thfirnrdfrs,  »o  ttiat  in  this  ca.^c  tho  military  oath 
became  a  juajiiraaduiii.  But  Livy  here  f»rgel9  that 

long  before  that  time  ha  hai  Rpieeented  (in.  20) 
the  foldien  takiaf  tho  mm  iiijaMUMlaiL  A  per- 
fect formula  of  a  miRtarf  oau  ie  preeerred  io  Oel- 

linn  (x\  i.  4;  cotiiparr  Dionys,  ri.  23.) 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  any  oath  tnight 
be  taken  la  two  ways :  the  person  who  took  it, 
either  framed  it  hini-^olf,  or  it  was  pat  to  him  in 
a  set  form,  and  in  thin  imm*  he  was  said  m  verba 
jmrare^  or  Jmmrt  vfrfm  amee/^i*.  Polybios  ( »L  33) 
■peaks  of  a  second  oath  which  was  put  to  all  who 
eenred  in  the  army,  whether  freemen  or  slaves,  a« 
soon  as  the  castramctatio  had  taken  place,  and  by 
which  all  praiaiaed  that  they  would  eteal  nothing 
flom  tho  eainm  and  that  th^  would  take  to  the 
tribunes  whatever  they  mi^ht  happen  to  find.  The 
militafj  oMh  was,  according  to  Dionysius  (xi. 
4S),  the  laoet  ORcred  of  all,  and  the  law  allowed 
a  iionrml  tn  pnt  to  d<  ath  witliont  n  formal  trial  any 
soldier  who  vcnlurcd  tu  act  cMitmry  to  his  iMiih. 
It  was  taken  npon  the  signa,  which  were  tbera- 
■elfct  conaidersd  OKfcd.  la  tho  time  of  the  em- 
pire a  etauee  was  added  to  the  military  oath,  in 

wliii  h  the  s'il(l:iTn  dfihin-il  tliat  thi-v  would  con- 
sider the  safety  of  the  emperor  more  im^rtant  thoo 
anything  eke,  and  that  tacy  loved  neither  them- 
•elves  nor  tlu'ir  children  mnre  than  their  sovereign. 
(Arriao,  h'pi'  t.  iii.  14  ;  Sm't.  ni//./.  l,i;  Ammian. 
llare.  xxi.  .V)  On  the  miiitary  oath  in  general, 
compare  Brissoniti*,  Dc  I'ormnl.  iv.  c.  1 — 5. 

II.  iMdiia  l/Mccn  in  Inirtfictimi  tcitA  fortign  na- 
MtmimAtimiM  of  ik«  rvpuMie.  The  most  ancient 
Sam  of  an  oath  of  this  kind  it  recorded  bv  Livy 
(i.  34),)natioa^botw«on  Iko  Ronwooand  Albaaik 
Tlw  paler  patntoa  pmuNumd  tho  oath  in  the 


inooM  of  his  comitry,  and  strndi  the  vietiin  wiA  • 
ilint-elanB,  calling  on  Jopiter  to  deelioy  ike  Ronwn 
nation  in  like  manner,       li    i  il      .i;  r  patrauLi) 
deatioyed  the  animal,  if  th«  people  stkoold  Tioiato 
the  oath.  The  chiefs  or  ycieeto  of  tho  otkornaliea 
then  swore  in  a  *lini4ar  manner  by  their  own  gnds. 
The  ceremony  was  sataciiuies  different,  uuksiuucti 
as  the  fetialis  cast  away  the  stone  from  his  hands, 
saying.  Si  teims  f(i}h.  htm  ime  Durpiter  mxlva  mrhe 
anxqme  bonis  ^(ct  it,  nti  e<^>  ktmc  tapidtm.  (Fest 
s.  r.  La/iidfin.)    ()wint;  to  the  prnmiriert  p.irt 
which  the  stone  (/opu  gHat)  played  m  tbis  act, 
Jupiter  kioMdf  waa  callad  Jopiter  Lapis  (PolyU 
ill.  2.i),  and  hence  it  wa»  in  afiertimes  not 
uticommon  among  lim  Uomans  in  ordinary  con- 
versation to  swear  by  Jupiter  Uapis.    (Gellius,  L 
21  ;  Cic.  ad  Fam,  viu  1,  I J  ;  I'lul.  SuII.t,  \0.) 
In  iwearing  to  a  treaty  with  a  foreign  juiuoa,  a 
victim  (a  pig  or  a  lamb)        in  tlie  esuiy  tioMtnl* 
ways  saer^oed  by  the  fetinlis  (  whf  iifin  ihn  niyaa 
sions  Jbtim  imrr^  ipKia  Tifu>ur\  and  the  prieet 
whiie  pronouncing  the  oath  pmbably  touched  ih--- 
victim  or  the  altar.    (Vii;g.  Am.  xii.  201,  SlC  ; 
Lit.  xxLdftt  eonpan FartAtao.)  Thia  modeof 
sweannu  ^'^    treaty  thrmigh  tho  sncn  d  person  of 
a  tcluiLis,  w;is  observed  iur  a  long  time,  aud  after 
the  second  Punic  war  the  fctialeeoven  tmielled  Io 
Africa  to  perform  the  ancient  ceremoaies.  (l.iv. 
xxK.  iX)    The  jus  fetiale,  however,  fell  int<i  di*- 
ii*e  .OS  the  Uom.iiij  extended  their  conquests  ;  and 
as  in  moot  cases  of  treaties  with  foreign  "f^Tfj.  tho 
RonMUia  were  not  the  party  that  eheeo  to  proauto 
niiythini;  on  oath,  we  h<  ar  nn  more  of  oaths  on 
thnir  part  ;  but  the  for«;3ga  uaiion  or  conquered 
party  «  as  sometimeo  obliged  to  promise  with  a  ao- 
leimi  oath  {sirrnm<^hiin)  to  objuTve  the  conditions 
pre»crifK!d  by  tbu  IkHitaiia,  aiid  documents  record- 
ing such  pnmiines  weie  ke}*  in  the  copitoL,  (Lir. 
JutvL  24.)   Bat  in  cases  where  the  Romans  bud 
tvaaon  to  nietroat,  tbey  demanded  hostages  as 
being  a  beti<T  ^(-curily  th:ui  an  onth,  and  this  was 
the  practice  which  in  later  times  they  adapted 
meet  feneially.  At  fint  tho  Roeaano  were  eerr 
tcrupuloUA  in  obfu^rving  their  oa!h=  in  L-ontracta  or 
imitics  with  ibrvigiwrii,  aud  even  with  enemiee ; 
but  attenqita  were  soon  made  by  individual!  to 
interpret  an  oath  aopbistically  aiid  explain  nwny 
it*  binding  character  (GcUius  vii.  18  j  Lu.  ul 
20,  xxii.  61  :  Cic  de  Of.  iii.  27,  iVc),  and  froati 
the  third  Ponie  war  to  the  end  of  the  repablie^ 
perjury  wao  eeaunon  among  the  Romafis  in  tkeir 
tlealiuge  with  foieipeia  as  wtdl  aa  amaof  tfcaa 

selves. 

III.  or  varioms  modtaef  mMorimff  im am- 

riK'H  Ul'i\  The  practice  of  swearing  or  calling 
upon  sotue  god  or  gods  as  witnesses  to  the  truth 
of  asscrtiona  BHido  m  mmaion  y&  or  in  ordinaij 
conversations,  was  as  common  among  the  Romans 
as  among  the  Greeks.  The  various  forms  used  in 
swearini;  may  bo  divided  into  three  classes:  — 

1.  Simple  iovQCatioM  of  one  or  n>ero  gods,  as 
Hmk  or  Afelento,  that  ta,  ila  me  Hercoles  juvet, 

amet,  or  nervet  <  Fct,L  ».  r.  Afrcmsfor)  ;  /'.>/,  I'erjfi 
or  Afdtfio^f  lltat  ia,  pvr  I'oiluceiu  ;  Javem  La- 
pidem  or  simply  per  Jooem;  per  auperoe ;  per  deM 
tiiujiurt  ilcs ;  meJius  Jviiiis,  that  is,  ita  me  Dim 
£iiU3  juvet  ^Fest.  s.  v.  ;  Varro,  de  Iam^. 
Lot.  iv.  p.  20,  Dip.); 4a  ass  dm» amet^ or diiament. 
SooietinMo  aJao  two  or  a  great  nomb^  of  god* 
were  ittTokodhj  their  Muneo.  (Phut.  AkoW.  iv. 
S.51|  Tcmt  ,^Mir.iii.8.S&)    Tko  gaui  oC 
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men  were  irgardicd  ac  divine  being*,  and  pentnui 
wed  to  swear  bj  their  own  fsniu,  or  by  that  of 
a  friend,  and  during  the  empire  by  that  of  an 
emperor.  (HonL  EpisL  i.  7,  i  SueU  Caiig. 
27. )  \Voinen  as  well  as  am  wnM  1^  BMMt  of 
the  gods  ;  but  some  of  than  won  peeular  to  one 
of  the  sexeSb  Thus  women  never  swore  bjr  Her* 
cull'*,  aiwi  men  never  by  Castor  ;  Varr'>,  iiioreoMT, 
said  that  io  aocicat  times  wvmoa  oal/  swore  bj 
CMMraad  PoUu,  whOo  ia  tho  extuft  writan  we 
find  men  frt'(|u.-titly  swearing  by  Pollux.  (Gt  lllua, 
xi.  6.)  Juno  and  Vmus  were  mmtly  invoked  by 
woaien,  luit  a' so  by  lovers  and  <  tfeniinate  men  in 
genemL  (PlauL  ^«nMi/-  i>-  -  210;  Tiimll.  iv.  13. 

15  ;  Jut.  ii  98  ;  Ovid.  Amor,  iL  7.  27,  il  0.  iU.) 

2.  Inrocations  of  the  gods,  together  with  an 
ezoostioii,  in  cmo  tkm  awoorer  slaftt^g  a  Mae- 
liood.   EsscMidcBs  of  thii  kind  are,  DU  me  per- 

d,inl  fPla-lt.  MU.  alor.  ill.  2.  20,  CUldl  ii.  1.  21); 
dii  nu  tmigrfiaant  (FUut  Mot(*U.  i.  '6.  3d)  ;  dt»- 
pttrvun  (Horat.  Sot  L  9.  47)  {  IM  mmm  (Cic.  ad 
f\nn.  vii.  2.1  ;  M^irt  X.  12.  S)j  M mAnM MM  (Cic 
ad  AU.  xvL  A.C 

3.  Persons  also  used  to  swimr  hj  tht  indi- 
Tidunla  or  things  most  dear  to  them.  That  wo 
Inrvo  inttancio  of  a  person  swearing  by  his  own  or 
another  man's  head  (Dig  12.  tit.  2.  8.3.  §4  ; 
Ovid,  TruL  T.  4.  45  j  Heroid,  m.  107  ;  Jut.  ru 
I6>,  bjr  Ut  ojrw  (PImiL  Mtmadi.  ▼.  9. 1 1  Ovid, 
J  mot.  ii.  1 6.  44),  by  his  own  welfare  nr  that  of  his 
children  (Dig.  1'2L  2.  s.  5 ;  Plin.  Epitt.  iL  20), 
hj  tha  wdfanof  aa  onfonc  (Cod.  3.  tit.  4. «.  41), 
dtc. 

Req)ectiog  the  varioos  forms  of  ontha  and 
swearUK  soo  BiiaH»ina»  4b  Forwud,  viii.  rc.  1  — 

16  (L.S.J 
IV.  O^Attakm  b^bmAtprmiorotik  aomrtt  of 

ju^iet.  There  might  be  a  jiisjurunduni  either  in  ju  n 
or  in  judicia  The  jukjuiandum  injure  had  a  like 
effect  to  the  confessio  in  |nfk,  and  it  stood  in  the 
p'ace  of  the  LiTio  CovTK«;TATif)  S.  til.  1. 

&.  M.  §'2).  The  jusjuraiidum  in  jure  u  the  oath 
which  one  pnrty  proposed  to  his  adversary'  (dctulit) 
tkat  be  should  nake  about  the  matter  in  dispute ; 
and  the  effect  of  the  oath  being  taken  or  relnsed 
w.xs  e<|uivalent  to  n  judicium.  If  the  defend.int 
took  the  oath,  he  had  in  answer  to  the  actio  aii 
««e«ptlo  <p1ea)  jarisjtmn^  analogous  to  the  ex- 
c**f>tio  rei  in  jiidicitnn  dednctae  and  ret  judiratae. 
If  the  ^laiiiuti  swore,  be  had  an  actio  in  factum 
(on  the  case)  analogous  to  the  actio  jndicati.  The 
reason  of  the  jusjurandum  haTing  this  effect  is 
explained  (Dig.  44.  tit.  5.  s.  1 J  to  be,  that  a  party 
to  a  cause  makes  his  adversary  the  judex  liy  pro- 
posing to  him  to  take  the  oota  (defeiendo  ei  ju»- 
jofandiuB/  This  jusjurandum  wkidi  is  proposed 
( (lelatuni)  in  jure,  is  allied  neor-'jc/riuni,  because  he 
to  whom  it  is  proposed  cannot  simply  refuie  it ; 
ke  aiBst  cither  take  tbo  oath,  or,  in  his  titm,  pro- 
pfwe  {rrfirre)  th.at  the  ptrtposer  shall  take  iL 
Sim{>le  refusal  was  eqiiiviiii  ni  to  con'^essio  (con- 
fiessionis  est  nolle  nec  iunire  nec  jinsjunindum  re- 
ferre  s  Dig.  12.  tit  '2.  s.  38).  In  the  Edict  (Dig.  12. 
tit  2.  t.  34.  §  6),  the  praetor  says  that  he  will 
conij  el  the  pcnon  from  whom  the  oath  is  demanded 
to  pof  or  to  take  the  oath.  A  pupiilus,  a  procurator, 
or  ddTensor,  a  Vestal,  ai)d  a  flamen  diaUi  coold  not 
baempell  (1  to  swcnr  (Oell.  x,  15). 

The  jusjurandum  in  judicio  (jiujnrandum  judi- 
cUa)  ia  required  by  the  judex,  and  not  by  either 
«f  tka  partieoy  though  cithar  of  tha  (aitiea  maj 
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suggest  iL  Tbia  ^jnandnm  has  not  the  efioet  of 
the  jusjurandan  m  jurat  it  ia  namlj  avidiaiea, 

and  the  judex  can  give  it  s-i.  !•  pmbatnc  force  ns 
to  him  seems  jusL  Such  nn  i>Alii  ia  only  wanted 
when  other  avidcnce  iails.  The  judicial  oath  was 
particularly  applicable  in  cases  in  which  the  judex 
had  to  determine  the  value  of  the  matter  ia  dis>- 
pute.  As  a  general  rule,  the  aestimatio  or  esti* 
mate  of  valna  or  daoH^geo  waa  to  be  mada  bj  tha 
judex  eonformably  to  tha  avideoea  finniakad  kjr 
the  jil.iiiititT ;  but  if  the  defendant  hy  hi*  dolus 
or  contunia<:ia  prevented  the  plaiutilf  frnm  recover- 
ing the  speciBe  thing,  which  was  the  object  of  tbo 
action,  and  conseqttcntly  the  plaintitT  nnist  have 
the  value  of  it,  Uie  judex  could  jnil  the  pluintitl  to 
his  oath  as  to  the  value  of  the  thing ;  but  be 
could  also  fix  a  liinit  ^taxatto)  which  ua  nlainttf 
must  not  aauaed  ia  the  anevnt  that  ba  dadared 
upon  oath.  This  is  call  1  jusjnnindum  in  litem 
(Dig.  12.  Ut.  3).  This  uath  is  merely  evidence  ; 
the  judex  may  still  either  acquit  the  daiimdaat  or 
condenm  him  in  a  less  sum  (Dig.  22*  tit»S}l)a 
probationibus  et  praeaumptiuuibus^. 

Aa  to  the  Jusjurandum  Cabimniaa,  aae  CAtUM'* 
VIA  ;  and  see  Ji:obx,  Judicium.         [O.  L.] 

JUSSU.  QUOD,  ACTIO,  u  a  Praetorian 
actio  which  a  man  had  a^'ainst  a  father  or  master 
of  a  slave  {domimu*)^  if  a  filiusfamilias  or  a  slave 
had  entered  into  aajr  contract  at  the  kidding 
(  fu.tm)  of  the  father  or  master,  fnr  the  full  anuinnt 
of  the  inatt<^r  in  dispute.  He  who  thus  cuutracted 
with  a  filiusfamiliaa  «r  a  atavot  was  not  considered 
to  deal  with  them  on  their  own  credit,  but  on  that 
of  the  father  or  master.  This  Actio  is  classed  by 
Gains  with  the  Excrcitoria  md  Inatitoria.  (Gaias^ 
iv.  70;  Dig.  15.  tit.  4.)  [O.  L.] 

JUSTA  FUNEEA.   fFvivBRA,  p.  558,  h.] 

JUSTIXIANE'US  CODEX.  (Ctwax  )V9- 

TINUNKU8.] 

JUSTI  TIUM,  probably  signified  originallj  a 

cessation  of  judicial  business  (jHriM  quasi  intcrsti'fio 
quoftiam  ei  ceasaiio^  GclL  xx.  1 ),  but  is  always  u&ed 
to  indicate  a  time  in  which  public  btuincss  of  every 
kind  was  sospended.  Thna  the  oonrts  of  law  and 
the  trcasBty  were  iknt  tip,  tio  ambassa  dun  wera 
received  in  tin  r:i;i-i-,  .n  1  rm  nncliiins  ttKik  place 
{Juri»di(iu>nem  udcruuUi,  dumdi  aerarium^  jmiicta 
toUi,  Cie.  d$  Hor.  RetjK  86  ;  pr«  Pkmc  14,  with 
Wuiider*s  note).  The  Juatitium  was  prixlaiitied 
{cdksre^  indicert)  by  the  scuate  and  tia*  luogis- 
trates  in  times  of  public  alarm  and  danger;  and 
after  confidence  and  tranquillity  had  been  restored, 
the  Juatitium  was  removed  (rvmtftnv,  eruere)  by 


the  same  authorities.  (Liv. 


VI.  I, 


ix.  7,  X.  21  ; 


PluL  SuU.  8,  Mar.  35.)  As  such  times  of  alarm 
are  osuallj  accompanied  with  geneial  sorrow,  a 

JusiiiiuDi  ciinie  in  course  of  time  to  be  ordained  as 
a  uiurk  uf  public  mouniiug,  aiid  under  the  empire 
was  only  employed  for  this  reason.  Thus  wa  Oad 
it  usually  proclaimed  on  the  death  of  an  emperor 
or  of  a  member  of  tbo  imperial  family.  It  was 
observed  in  the  provinces  as  well  ns  at  Rome,  and 
during  ita  continoanea  the  soldien  were  released 
from  tiietr  ardinaiy  militaiy  datiea.  (Tac  if  me.  1* 
1€,  ii.  82  ;  SueL  Ti6.  52,  Ca/.  24,  Cafb.  10.) 

JUVENALIA,  or  JUVENA'LES  LUDI 
(^lov€*yd\ta  iarrfp  rtyck  vcat'i<TA-r^/i<rra),  went 
scenic  g.mies  instituted  by  Nero  in  a.  I>.  59,  in 
commemuratioa  of  bis  Ehavinu  \m  beard  for  tho 
first  time,  thus  intimating  tnat  he  had  passed 
firam  jouth  to  manhood.  Ho  waa  than  u  tha 
ir  V  4 
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twenty- decond  year  of  hit  age.  Tht?«e  paim  wctp 
not  crlobrated  in  the  circtis,  hat  in  »  pri^-ate 
tlieatre  erected  in  a  pleasure-ground  (nrm-i.*),  and 
eoittittcd  of  erery  kind  of  theatrical  pcrfonmuice, 
Oredt  and  Ronmn  plavR,  mmwtie  pieeea,  and  the 
like.  The  ni  'st  n',r>M-''i<  'l  i>'  r»on»  in  the  «t.it<*, 
old  and  youn?,  male  and  jV;iial. .  were  expecu»d  to 
lake  part  in  them.  Th«  ein)>rn>r  wt  tile  example 
h\-  n}ijr-nr\n-j  in  Twrs-m  ihe  stage  ;  and  Dion 
Cossitu  mention*  a  disui!>iujshed  Konisn  matron, 
npvarda  of  c^h^  years  of  age,  who  danced  in  the 
ganeai  It  wai  one  of  the  orienoeagtren  by  Paetas 
Thrasea  that  he  had  not  acquitted  htsnself  with 
cri'dit  at  this  fe-tival.  (I>i  'n  C.i-*  Ixi.  1.0  ;  T.v  . 
Atm.  xiY.  15,  XV.  33,  xvi.  21.)  buctonms  {\er. 
13)  ennfoands  thi«  festival  with  theQaiM|U«imalia, 
w!iich  wa^  ;uitittit''<l  in  the  fn?1ow;!i::  ymr,  A.  D. 
»;u.  [Qf iNQt'ENNALIA.]  The  Juvenaiia  con- 
ti  i'hI  to  be  celebratod  by  nabaement  eiB|ieiori» 
hi  It  not  on  the  same  oceasioQ.  The  name  was 
given  to  those  games  which  were  exhibited  by  the 
enipi-rors  on  the  1st  of  Jainiary  in  each  vf-ar. 
They  no  longer  consisted  of  scenic  representations, 
hut  of  chuiot  noes  and  combau  of  wild  bcMta. 
(IHon  r.-Ms.  Ixvii.  U  ;  Silin.  ApoU.  Carm.  xxiii. 
SU7,  428 ;  Capitol.  O'oni.  i ;  cotapw  Ijipsius,  »i 
Tiie,  Aim,  xtr.  15.) 

K.  Snt  C. 


L. 

LA'BARUM.  [SiQMA  HitirAKiA.] 

LAimiTM.    (Balnkar,  p.  191.] 

LABYRINTIIUS  {Kix6i>piv9os),  This  word 
apprara  to  be  of  Greek  origin,  and  not  of  Egyptian 
a'*  has  gi^nerally  been  supposed  ;  it  ia  prohalily  a 
derivatiTC  fonn  of  Kitipo^,  and  etnnologicnlly 
connetted  with  Xavpeu.  Accordingly,  the  pri>per 
definition  of  labyrinth  is  a  largo  and  complioited 
•abtenaneoos  caTem  with  namermu  and  mtrieate 
pxvmges,  s-ni']  ir  t  p  tli  "^c  of  a  mine.  (Welcker, 
A«»oh^.  Tritog.  p.  212,  *c)  Hence  the  cavenis 
near  Naoplia  in  Argolis  were  called  lai  yrliitii*. 
(Straho,  viii.  6.  p.  3()!).)  And  this  is  indeed  the 
cliaricteristic  feature  of  all  the  siructures  to  which 
the  ancients  apply  the  name  labyrinth,  for  they  are 
always  de-tcribed  as  either  entirely  or  partially 
Under  grnuiul. 

The  earliest  and  n'o^t  n-ii'iu  r.rd  lain  r'ntli  \v  a^ 
that  of  l£>%y^i%  which  lay  beyond  lake  Mwris  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  eity  of  Cneodtles  (  ArainoiO, 
in  the  pr  >vi:iir>  ihmv  rnllrd  Faioum.  Hen>dotu8 
(ii.  mi)  aHci  iiHii  its  constniction  to  the  dodefarchs 
(about  Jl.iO  B.C.),  and  M«la(i.  9)  to  Psammetichus 
alone.  But  other  and  more  probable  accounts  refer 
its  construction  to  a  much  earlier  age.  (Plin.  H.N. 
xxx\\.  13;  Diod.  Sir.  i.  CI.  lt;»  ;  S!r:ilK>.  xvil. 
p.  81 1.)  This  edifice,  which  in  grandeur  even  ex- 
celled the  pyranii  ds,  is  deaeribed  \iy  Herodotus  and 
Pliny  It    had  .'5000  a|)artmenta,  1500 

under  gromid,  and  the  same  number  above  it,  and 
the  whole  was  surroatidi  d  by  a  wall.  It  was  di- 
vided into  courts,  each  of  which  v.ni  sfirr>tinded 
by  colonnades  of  white  uurble.  \l  tlie  time  of 
INodorvs  and  of  Pliny  tho  Egyptian  la^yrintii  was 
still  extant.  Bat  the  ruins  which  modem  travel- 
t  Ti  describe  as  relics  of  the  ancient  labyrinth,  as 
■  •■n  as  the  place  where  they  saw  then,  do  not 
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a^T*«  with  what  we  know  from  the  best  ancient 
authorities  respecting  its  architectnre  and  its  site. 
(  IJritish  Mil*.  l';!>f]>ti't't  Aniii).  vol,  i.  p.  54.  .unl 
more  especially  Biuisen,  A^ggdms  SteJU  in  dcr 
WfH<f«tA,  vol  H.  p.  934,  Ac)  The  purpoee  whiek 
this  labyrinth  wa?  intended  to  srfvr,  ran  oidv  l-c 
matter  of  ctMijectnre.  It  has  been  suppoeed  by 
•nmc  wrilen  that  the  whole  naiigeMent  of  the 
edtfiio  W7VS  a  y^nnlK'lical  rppres<-ntation  of  the 
lUKli  ic  and  the  solar  system.  Herodotus,  who  saw 
the  upper  port  of  this  hibyrinth,  and  went  through 
it,  was  not  permitted  by  the  keepers  to  enter  the 
sahtftraneeas  part,  and  be  was  told  by  them  that 
li-  re  wi TO  luin.  d  the  kings  by  whom  the  taliyrintk 
h;iti  been  built,  and  the  sacred  crocodile*. 

The  second  labyrinth  mentioned  by  the  ancients 
was  that  of  Cn  t.-,  in  tlu-  neighbourhood  of  Cnns- 
sus:  Lhiedalus  wa?  said  to  have  bnilt  it  after  the 
model  of  the  Eff)7»iiari,  and  at  the  command  of 
king  Minos.  (Plin.  Died.  //.  cc)  This  labyrinth 
is  said  to  hare  been  only  one  hundredth  part  the 
siz  -  III  th>'  KL'j*ptian,  and  to  hare  been  the  habit- 
ation of  the  monster  MinctatTnts.  Althoogh  the 
Cretan  labyrinth  is  very  rr.-.|'ii»ntlT  raeotiofied  by 
ancient  antlior!*,  vi  t  none  of  them  !«t""aV'*  <,r  It  ai 
an  eyewitness ;  and  Diodonu  and  Pliny  cxpn-ssly 
state  that  not  a  tnee  of  it  was  to  be  seen  in  thf'ir 
days.  These  circumstance?,  together  with  the 
impossibility  of  accounting  for  the  objects  which  a 
Cretan  king  could  have  had  in  view  in  raismganeh 
a  baiiding,  have  induced  almost  all  modem  writm 
to  deny  altogether  the  existence  of  the  Cretan 
labyrinth.  l  liis  opinion  is  not  onlv  .lupinrt'-d  bv 
some  testimonies  of  the  ancienu  themselves,  lot 
by  the  poenliar  natnre  of  some  parts  of  the  island 
of  Crete.  The  ant  h  t  of  the  Etymolo^iaim  Magn. 
calls  the  Cretan  labyrinth  **  a  mountam  with  a  ca- 
vern," and  Eustatiiiiia  (orf  Orfjiw.  xi.  p.  1 688) 
calls  it  *'a  Btibterraneons  cavern  ;**  and  simnar 
statements  are  made  by  several  other  writers 
quoted  by  Meursias  (rVefti,  pp.  (>"  and  69).  Such 
large  caverns  actoally  exist  m  some  parts  of  C^t^ 
especially  in  the  neighbooriiood  of  th«  ancient 
town  (it  ((i>rtys  ;  and  it  wxs  prnliablv  sonn-  s  ic? 
cavern  in  the  neigh i»»nrhood  of  Cnossus  that  gavt, 
rise  to  the  ston,-  of  a  labyrinth  bnilt  in  the  rrign 

llotkh,  A'fW'*,  i.  ^  5ti,  4lc.,  ajid  p.  447,  &c.) 

A  third  labynnth,  the  constniclioa  of  which 
belongs  to  a  more  historical  age,  was  that  in  the 
island  of  I<cmno«.  It  was  commenced  by  Smilis, 
an  A''L''rK'tan  andiittH-t,  and  ci<nin!ft*'d  liv  Uhoecus 
and  Diodorus  of  Samos,  about  the  time  of  the  6rst 
()ympiad.  (Plin.  L  a)  It  was  in  its  comstmrtHm 
simil.ir  t<i  the  r^'yiptian,  and  was  only  distingtiish- 
ed  from  it  by  a  grt-atir  nuuilwr  of  columns.  Re- 
mains of  it  were  still  extint  in  the  time  of  Plinr. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  this  labyrinth  wa^  in- 
tended as  a  temple  of  the  Cabciri,or  whether  n  had 
any  connection  with  th«  art  ofmbitqg.  (Welcker, 
Afm*9L  TriLLe.) 

Samoa  had  likewise  a  labyrinth,  whiefi  wasbaSt 
by  Theodrinis,  the  s.nme  who  assist 'd  in  building 
that  of  Lenmos  ;  but  no  particulars  are  known. 
(Plin.  //.  A'.  xxziv.S.) 

Lastly.  \vf  hnvr  to  mention  a  labulous  cdifiro  in 
Etniri.u  t«  which  Plmy  applies  the  name  of  laby- 
rinth. It  ia  described  as  being  in  tin*  neighbost* 
hood  of  Cliisiom,  and  as  the  tomb  of  Lar  Porseito. 
Oat  no  writer  says  that  be  ever  saw  it,  or  remains 
of  it;  and  niny,  who  tbooght  th«  dcacripticn  whieh 
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lie  found  of  it  too  fabolous,  did  not  Teottire  to  give 
it  in  Irit  own  wonU,  but  quoted  tho«e  of  Varro, 
who  had  priiLably  taken  tlio  account  fruin  tl.f  p  t 
pular  stories  of  ih*s  Kixiiscans  thcrasclrei.  it  was 
Mid  to  bare  b«en  built  partly  under  and  partly 
aboTc  ground,  whence  the  name  labyrinth  is  cor- 
rectly applied  to  it.  But  a  building  like  this,  says 
Niebulir  {History  of  liome^  vol.  i.  p.  KiO.  note 
405),  ii  abcolutely  tuipoaaible,  and  belongs  to  the 
Atsbiui  N%lM.  (Comp^  Abeken»  MiHditalim^ 
p>.243.)  [L.&] 

LACERNA  (/MtySuos,  ^toySi^),  a  cloak  worn 
by  the  Romans  over  the  toga,  wfaenee  it  is  called 
by  JuTcnal  (ix.  28)  "  luuiiimcnttim  togno.*'  It 
differed  from  the  poeuula  iu  being  au  open  gar- 
ment like  the  Oredi  paUitus,  and  £utened  on  the 
light  shoolder  bj  meau  of  •  bockl*  (Jbda,), 
vbcnaa  the  paeinibi  iraa  irliat  w  called  a  tttthuH^ 
turn  cJaufvm  wiih  an  oponini;  for  th<^  hcail.  [P,vK- 
i«VLA.j  The  Laccma  appears  to  hare  been  com- 
BMialy  need  in  the  army  (VdL  Pat  it  70,  80 ; 
Ovid,  Fast.  ii.  746  ;  Prop.  ir.  3.  18),  but  in  the 
time  of  Cicero  was  not  usually  worn  in  the  dty 
(Cie;  Pkm^  Ii.  W.)  It  aooii  aftemwdB.  however, 
became  quite  common  at  Rome,  as  we  learn  from 
Suetonius,  who  says  (Amp.  40)  that  Augtutus, 
■ceing  one  day  a  greit  numbor  of  citizens  before 
his  tribunal  dressed  in  the  laoema,  which  was 
eoiunouly  of  a  dark  coloar  (yfliifi),  repeated  with 
indtgnatian  the  line  of  ViigtL 

^Bamanos  rcrum  dorainos,  ^«»/em77f>*  tngnlam^'^ 

TiT\i\  j»ave  ordrrs  that  the  Ardiles  should  honi  i  f  rtli 
allow  no  one  to  be  in  the  forum  or  circus  iu  iluit 
dress. 

Most  penonf  seem  to  hare  carried  a  laoema  or 
paenitla  with  them,  when  thej  attended  the  |NtbBe 

gamt'S,  to  protect  them  from  the  cold  or  rain  (Dion 
Cass.  IviL  13) }  and  thus  we  are  told  that  the  equates 
used  to  ebuid  np  at  the  entiaiMe  of  daadiw  and 
lav  aside  their  !acemac,  (Suet  Claud.  6.) 

The  lacema  was  usually,  as  already  remarked, 
of  a  dark  colour  {fusd  eolons.  Mart  L  97-  fl),a)id 
was  frequently  made  of  the  dark  wool  of  the 
Raetic  sheep  {Baetkae  laoemae,  xiv.  1 33).  It  was, 
however,  sometimes  dyed  with  the  Tyrian  purple, 
and  with  other  coloura!  (Jar.  i.  27  {  Jdart.  i  97.) 
Martial  (viii.  10)  speakf  of  knemae  of  die  fbraer 

kind,  which  c  i-t  ,i>  much  as  10,000  gcstera  s. 
When  the  empiror  was  expected  at  the  public 
games,  it  was  the  practice  to  wear  white  Ucemae 
only.   (Mart  iv.  2,  xiv.  l.'?7.) 

The  lacema  was  sometimes  thrown  over  the 
Bead  ftr  the  porpoee  of  eooeealmail  (Bar.  Sat.  il 
7.  55)  ;  but  a  eweuflas  or  oevt  waa  eeneimUy  used 
for  that  purpose,  which  appears  to  nave  bwn  fre- 
quently atlachtd  to  the  lacemae,  and  to  have 
lonaed  a  part  of  the  dresi.  (Mart  xiT.  139, 
Ida,)  Sea  Bedcer,  Mbe,  toI.  u.  p.  95,  Sue. 
[CucirLLVii.] 

LACI'NIAEf  the  angular  extremities  of  the 
toga,  one  of  whieh  was  broi  i  round  over  the  left 
shoulder,  it  was  generally  tucked  into  the  ginMe, 
but  Bomctiniea  waa  allowed  to  hang  down  loo»e. 
Plaatoa  {Mmrcai,  L  2.  16)  indicates  that  it  occa- 
aiooall^  aetvad  for  •  podbet-bandkerebief  {,Ai  tu 
^dttpoi  smae  ftiwmflai  oi^ve  ttfts^jsii^  swlbfvifs  fcAi^ « 
VeUeius  Paterculus  (ii.  3)  ropresents  Scipio  Nxsica 
M  wrapping  the  laciuia  of  his  toga  round  hin  left 
«flii  &r  •  uidd  (oonpare  VrL  Max.  iii.  2.  §  17) 
balm  kt  ruhed  iipm  Tik  tiiMehna  j  wbilei  ac- 


cording to  Servius  {ad  Vir^.  Ar>i,  vii.  6  J  "2),  the 
CinctuB  Gabinus  was  formed  by  girding  the  t(^ 
tiv'lu  round  the  liody  by  one  of  it»  luciniae  or  loose 
viidtk  These  expressiions  arc  quiUs  irreconcilenble 
with  the  opinion  of  Ferrnrius  and  others,  that  tbo 
lactoia  was  the  lower  border  or  skirt  of  the  tog^ 
while  all  the  passages  adduced  by  them  adroit  of 
ea.sy  explanation  according  to  the  above  view. 
The  lacinia  ^mu  undoubtedly  permitted  by  some 
to  sweep  the  ground,  especially  by  each  as  won 
tlieir  ^'amierits  loosely.  Thus  Macmbius  {Sai,  ii.  8) 
remarks  upon  one  of  Cicero's  witticisms,  **  Jocatoa 
in  Caosarem  quia  ita  praecingebatur,  ut  trahendo 
laciniam  velut  mollis  inccderet,**  which  corresponds 
with  the  well-known  caution  of  Sulla  addressed 
to  Pompey,  Cave  tibi  ilium  puerum  male  prae< 
cinctura  and  Suetonius  tells  bow  the  cmoeror 
Caius,  being  filled  with  jealousy  OD  aeeooBt  of  the 
])]audits  lavished  on  a  gladiator,  hurried  out  of  tho 
theatre  in  such  haste  *^  ut  calcata  lacinia  togne 
praeceps  per  gradus  irct"  Moreover,  the  Mcoodary 
and  fif^uratlve  nieanin;js  of  the  word,  namely,  a  r<i;; 
(Plin.  H.N.  xix.  7),  a  narrow  ue^Ji  of  Utml  (Id, 
V.  VSC^  tie  poimt  of  a  l«af  (Id.  xv.  30%  the  em* 
crt$neaee8  which  hang  down  from  the  tuck  of  a  rliC' 
goat  (Id.  viii.  50),  &C.,  accord  perfectly  with  tho 
idea  of  the  angular  eMrtmity  (fa  pirrc  if  cloth,  but 
can  scarcely  be  connected  naturally  with  the  notion 
ofa  tonbroralirl 

The  corresponding  Oreck  term  was  KpimtSoy^ 
and  perhapa  wrtpuyiw  (Pollux  considers  thcso 
synonymous)  ;  and  accordingly  Plutarch  (Gracck, 
19)  and  Appian  (/?.  C.  i.  Itj)  employ  tho  fonncr 
in  narrating  the  slorj*  of  Scipio  alluded  to  above, 
with  this  difference,  however,  that  they  de- 
teiibe  bim  aa  threwiitt  mpdan^m^  rev  i/Mr/ov 
OT«r  hie  head  inttead  of  twiatiog  it  reiutd  hit 
ami.  rW.  R.] 

LACO'NICUM.  [BAtS«A«,p.l84,b.  lSO,b.l 

LACU'NAR  (DOKVa,^4S2,s.] 

LACUS.   [FoNP,  p.  644,b.] 

LAENA,  the  same  word  with  the  Crock 
xAwiw,  and  ladicailf  eonmcted  with  kAxFn,  Aum, 
Ac. 

I.  It  signifies,  properly,  a  woollen  doak,  tho 
cloth  of  which  was  twice  the  ordinury  thickness 
(n^iiontiis  tumrmm  metor,  Varro,  lAitg,  Lot,  t. 
183,  ed.  Milller)i,  and  therefore  tenncd  dupUm 
(Festus,  ».  t».  Leumn ;  S<  rv.  ad  I'irg.  Am.  iv. 
262),  shaggy  upon  both  sides  (Scbol.  ad  Jhv.  iii. 
383),  worn  over  the  ]>allium  or  the  toga  for  tllO 
sake  of  warmth.  (Mart.  xir.  13f).)  Hence  per- 
sona carried  a  laciia  with  tnem  when  they  went 
out  to  supper  (Mart  viiL  59) ;  and  the  rich  man  in 
Juvenal,  who  walks  home  at  nigbt  escorted  by  % 
train  of  daraa  and  lighted  on  hie  way  by  flanu 
b.  aux,  !■  winoed  in  a  aourtet  iMoa.  (Jut.  iii. 
283.) 

3.  A  lobe  of  alate^  fhrminf ,  it  ii  add,  hi  ancient 

times,  part  of  the  kingly  dresa.  (Pint.  Xum.  7.) 

3.  The  flamines  otiVred  sacritice  in  a  laena 
which  was  fastened  round  the  thvoal  by  a  clnsp, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  dialis  was  woven  by  the 
hands  of  the  ilaminica.  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  iv. 
2«>2;  Cic.  BnU.  57.) 

4.  In  later  times  the  lacna  eeemi,  to  a  certain 
extent,  to  have  been  woni  ai  a  euliatitato  far  tho 
tojia.  Thus  the  courtly  bard  in  Persius  (1.  ?>2)  ii 
introduced  reciting  his  fiishianable  lays  with  a 
violet-colourcd  laena  over  his  shoulders ;  and  wa 
^tber  from  Juvenal  (v.  130,  viL  73)  that  it  wap 
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•n  ordinary  artidr  of  drew  amontr  the 
claaMft.  ( liecker,  UaUu$^  Toi.  iL  p.  99.) 

«.  Nonhw  Adhm  H  to  ~ 
militiiv  quf>d  oupra  omnia  rrstimenta  snmitur,*' 
bat  quotes  no  auihohty  except  Vtiv.  A«m.  it. 
262.  [W.R.] 

LAOE'NA.  [ViNUM.] 

LAMPAnA'RCHIA.  [Lampaorphoria.] 

LAMPADEl'HO'RIA  (Aa^o»i»^o),  torvk- 
httuimg  («•  Ucrodotot  cb11«  it),  or  Ao/tvo^pofiia, 
fcwrl  ran  (as  mnm  lenragrepheni),  alao  Xo^va- 
Zox'xos  A^wr,  and  often  simply  Xo^irii,  wns  a 
gamfl  commoD  no  doubt  throa^boat  Greece ;  for 
thoogk  an  w  know  saoQcrninf  it  belwip*  to 
Athf'nii,  Tct  wc  hrar  of  it  at  Corinth,  Prrjfamns, 
luid  Zrrinlhui  (Uockh,  I'M  K<rm,  of  Atitenty  p. 
463,  2nd  ed. ;  MOUer,  Mimerv.  Polia$^  6)  ;  und 
m  coin  in  Mionnet,  with  a  Koftrit  on  vhidi  it 
copied  below,  benrs  the  lejrrnd  'A»««^itroAjrflr. 

At  Alhi  ris  we  kni>w  of  five  fi;.l  rations  of  thii 
giiM:  on*  la  Prometbeua  at  tiie  Pronetheia 
(Scbol.  <mI  Jifitl^iAt  Aaa*  1 81  j  IftaF.  sp.  fhfpoer. 
*  Ik)  ;  a  second  to  Athena  at  the  Panathcnaca  * 
(Herod.  vL  105,  and  //  w.)  ;  a  third  to  ilephac*to« 
at  Um  Hephaenteiaf  (Heitid.  riii.  9,  and  II.  ee.)  ;  a 
fourth  to  P.in  (Herod,  v.  10.5) ;  a  fifth  Uy  the  Thra- 
eian  Artemis  or  Bondis.  (Plat,  rfo  Hep.  p.  3'2JI,  a.) 
The  three  former  are  of  uiiknown  anti  |iiity  ;  the 
iiMirtk  WM  intiodaced  M«n  afler  tbs  battle  of  iUr 
cathon ;  tli«  kit  in  the  tfsM  of  Socrates. 

The  mce  was  usually  run  on  f(Mit,  homos  boinj? 
fint  naed  in  tb«  time  of  Socrates  (Plat.  L  c)  ; 
some  times  aha  at  night  (Interp.  ▼etas  md  ImertI, 
ii.  77  .ip.  Wnkef.)  Th<»  preparation  fiir  it  was  a 
principal  branch  of  the  yvnycuriapxltL,  so  much  so 
indeed  in  lMsrtime«,  that  KoMwaBapxia  seen*  to 
kave  been  pretty  much  equivalent  to  the  yvfiratri- 
tipx^  (Aristot.  Poi.  V.  8.  20.)  The  yrnnn.'uiarch 
had  to  jiToride  the  Kofiwdt,  which  was  a  candle- 
Stick  With  a  kind  of  shield  sst  at  the  bottom  of 
thesodcet,  so  as  to  shelter  tltoflaaMafdia  candle; 
as  is  seen  in  the  follnwinij 
coin  in  Mionnet  (pL  49. 
6.)  He  had  also  to  pro- 
vide for  the  tniininjf  of  the 
runncn,  which  was  of  no 
•Iqtlkl  consequence,  for  the 
inee  was  eridently  a  se- 
vere one  (compare  Aris- 
toph.  Verp.  1203,  fian. 
lOiiS),  with  other  ex- 
penses, which  en  the  whole 
were  \cry  heavy,  so  that 
Isii-nia  (de  I'ktliKt.  ILiertd.  p.  62.  20)  classes 
this  office  with  the  xofrtp/iai  and  rpinpapx^a,  and 
reckons  that  it  had  cost  him  12  minae.  The  dis- 
charge of  this  office  was  called  yvfiyatTtaftx'^f 
AoftiraSt  (Isaeus,  L  e.\  or  Tout  Xafxni^i  ysgpiiw* 
rimfx**^  ^Xen.  4»  Vtelig,  ir.  52).  The  neto- 
riens  gysmassnch  presented  his  Xa^irdt  as  a  TStiTe 

offering  (ifcl^uo,  Riickh.  /n«rr.  No.  24  3.  2.MI)- 

As  to  the  manner  of  the  A<^ura81|^«p(<^  there 
anwnathmgs  difficnlt  to  nndersland.  The  ease 
■tuids  thus.  We  have  two  accounts,  which  seem 
eontradictoij. — First,  it  is  represented  as  a  course, 
in  whidb  a  nnm  eanried  finn  ena  aoint  to 
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another  by  a  chain  of  runners  each  of 
fianaed  a  soccessitre  link.    The  first,  after 


rhna 


*  Probablj  the  greater  Panathenaea.  (Bockh, 

Mtmpr.) 

t  The  ceramonj  at  the  Apaturia  was  difiiBrent 


it  to 

seroiid  in  like  manner  to  the  thir<i,  a-  <\  so  on.  till 
it  reached  the  point  proposed.  lieiKe  the  game  is 
used  by  Herodataa  (viii.  98)  as  a  rnmpsfissa 
whereby  to  illustrate  the  Persian  kyyaf^fi^w,  by 
Plato  {Lfft.  p.  776,  b.)  as  a  living  iiaage  of  sue- 
cessire  |fen<>rations  of  men,  as  also  ii  tka  vril> 
known  line  of  Laaetius  (it.  77.) 

Et  quasi  cnrsores  ritai  lampsda  tradunc** 

(Compare  also  Aoctor,  ad  Heremm.  ir.  46.)  And 
it  is  said  that  the  art  eoasisted  in  the  se««val  ras- 

ners  carrying  th**  t-nh  nnoTtinjiiished  thrr>ujfh 
their  respective  dtstauces,  itiusc  who  let  it  ro  att 
losing  all  share  af  hooeor.  Now,  if  this  were  all, 
sack  explaoatieii  content  as.  Bot,  seoondlr, 
we  are  phuntr  told  that  it  was  an  hyitt,  the  rrto- 
ners  are  said  a.ui\\aa9at  ( Plat.  Rep.  I.  c.)  ;  »'>me  s.-e 
said  to  have  won  (yimr  A^sdli,  Andoc  *■  Mak. 

compare  BSeith,  Asft  Nec  M  9««>;  the 
Sohol.  on  Aristoph.  Ran.  (t  <•.)  talks  of  tovt 
vtrrirovt  rpdxorras,  which  shows  that  it  most  hare 
been  a  race  hetween  a  number  of  persons  ;  tha 
Schol.  on  the  same  phtr  (t.  133)  sneak«  of  iiptlrcu 
TotfS  tp«fi4as,  roift  rp/jforroT,  which  shows  tiuu  a 
nnml)er  must  hare  started  at  once. 

b  a  chain  of  rumen,  aadf^ ii^hMTlMii^^  iha 

torch  to  the  next  man  siM»rssir«/y,  where  could  tha 
competition  be?  One  runner  might  be  said  to 
loss— he  wha  let  «ba  teith  oat  j  hot  who  eonU  hm 
said  to  win  f 

We  offer  the  followin;?  hypothesis  in  answer  to 
this  qnesUoik  Suppose  that  there  vers  ssssral 
eioMt  of  nmnars,  sach  of  which  had  to  canr  the 
torch  the  given  distance.  Then  both  conditions 
would  be  fulfilliv!.  The  torch  would  be  handed 
along  sach  chain,  —  which  would  aaswcr  to  tha 
fint  eendilioa  of  SMasmm  deKrenr.   That  chain 

in  \vhirh  it  travelled  mnst  rnirklv  ai:d  s' r.r.tit 
re^iciied  its  destination  would  be  the  winoer,— > 
which  would  answer  to  tha  saeaod  asnditian,  it 
being  a  race  between  competitors. 

In  confirmation  of  this  hypothesis  we  obserre 
as  follows :  —  The  inscriptioa  to  Btt^  Nsl 
con»i!<ts  of  the  following  lines  :  — 

This  Ent^hides  was  no  dottht  die  ipwuMUKnik 

who  won  with  the  f<^7?*o«  he  had  tmmed,  jnst  as 
Andocides  (/.  c.)  talks  of  his  KVfiic^Kfrai  Ki^iiriii 
as  gjrmnasiarch ;  so  too  Inscr.  No.  250  records  a 
like  victory  of  the  tribe  Cecropis.*  Now  we  know- 
that  the  f^rmnasiarrhs  were  chosen  one  from  each 
trihe.  If  then  i  !i  furnished  a  chain  of  Xofontntpi- 
poi,  there  would  hare  been  ten  (in  later  times  twelve) 
ehanio  of  ranners.  Perhaps,  howeTer,  the  grm- 
na.«iarchs  were  not  all  called  on  t  ^  pcrf  ^nn  tht>»er- 
vice,  but  each  once  only  in  the  j'ear,  which  would 
allow  na  ftr  each  of  die  thrsa  i 


•  No.  244  gives  a  list  of  ol  ¥tucf\0airrt%  rifp 
XoftwdSo,  the  mwmn  sa  lis  torch -mce^  fourf^  in 
number.  ^  Who  were  these?  If  the  several  links 
of  the  winning  chain,  it  is  rather  against  analogy 
tint  tli'-y  should  Ik*  named.  No  one  ever  berml 
the  names  of  a  ebons;  yet  thej  caa  hardlj  ha 
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(the  Prometheta,  Ponatlienaea,  «Dd  Hepbaettm)  I 
three  or  four  chains  of  corapetitori.  I 
The  fJacr  of  riiniiini?  \vas»  in  thru-  preat  rfleVim-  i 
tioiia»  firam  Ute  altar  of  the  Three  Ciuds  (Promo- 
tkeoa,  Athena,  and  HffthaMUw)  in  the  nut  r 
Cerarocicii*  tn  the  Acropolis,  a  distance  of  near  half 
a  mile.  (Pausan,  i.  30.  §  2  ;  Schol  ad  Ran.  1Q85.) 
That  in  hanonrof  BemliawMnniiithePeineeus. 
<Pbt. /.^) 

The  uru;m  of  thc»c  games  mart  he  goufjht,  we 
think,  in  the  wor»hip  of  the  Titan  Proniclheus. 
The  actimi  of  canymg  an  imextinguiabed  light 
from  the  CenuneiCTM  to  the  Aeropolu  ia  m  Kwly 
gvrtihol  of  t}i.?  iH-nrfit  canr.TTcd  by  the-  Titnn  U]v>n  j 
man,  when  be  bore  fire  from  the  habitauons  of 
tlie  godi,  and  heitowsd  it  upon  mui. 

irA<'ifat  hcemiroio  wvpht  TfiXtoKoirov  air)-f\v 
iv  KiAKif  vi^Ki.    (Hciiod.  Theog.  560.  Gaisf.) 

Bat  the  gratitude  to  the  giver  of  fire  §non  ]^<vsscd 
ta  the  Olympian  godt  who  prnided  over  its  use, 
—  Ilt-phacstas,  who  tau;;ht  incii  to  api>ly  it  1 1  the 
melting  mid  mouldinu'  uf  luctJiL,  aud  Aiacjia,  who 
cafviad  it  ihrmt^h  the  whole  circle  of  useful  and 
omanifTit  ii  :in«.    To  these  three  gt>da,  than,  were 
tlieae  games  at  tirst  devoted,  aa  the  patrww  of  fire. 
And  lookil^  to  the  plac  ■  it  waa  nm  in  —  the 
f>t— taw  «r  Pottcv^  ^oartar —  we  are  nnch  in- 
dhwd  to  adopt  WeWtur'i  iwfgeitian  {AmikyliKha 
Trihgie,  p.  121),  viz.  timt  it  w  is  th-  Ktpa}iUt  or 
potteta  who  inatituted  the  Aa/ijraSTjrfio/jia.  Athena 
(■a  w«  lean  htm  th«  Ki^a^'t)  waa  their  patron 
goddess  ;  and  who  more  than  they  would  have 
reaaoQ  to  be  thnnkful  fur  th>^  gift  and  use  of  fire? 
Pottarjr  ivoold  ba  one  of  the  first  modes  in  which 
it  would  he  made  serviccabla  in  pamotiog  the  aru 
of  life.    In  later  times  the  same  homNir  wm  paid  to 
all  gods  who  were  in  any  way  connected  with  fire, 
aa  to  Fan,  to  whoin  a  pMpetital  fire  was  kept  up  in 
hi*  gromo  voder  tha  AoKupelia,  and  who  wai  in 
this  capacity  called  by  the  Greeks  Phanctes,  by 
the  Romans  Lucidua ;  so  also  to  Artemis,  called 
hgr  Sepbodea  *A^««f»t,  and  worshipped  as_the 
moon.    (Crcnaer,  Symbofiqne^  vol  ii.  pp.  752,  764, 
French  transl.)    At  first,  however,  it  seems  to 
bnva  been  a  srmbotie  representation  in  honotrr  of 
the  gods  who  gave  and  taught  men  the  nse  of 
material  mtnddintf  fire  {witrrtxt^ovrvp^  StMawaXev 
T«x»^».  a'   Aehchyhis  calln   it,  J'rom.   7.  110), 
tbo4igh  thif  qwcial  signification  was  lost  sight  of 
in  ktcr  tinei.    Other  writerai  n  their  anxiety  to 
get  a  common  ^iini^'^ratifin  for  all  tlic  times  and 
nodes  of  the  Xttuwadj}(fH>pla^  have  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  all  who  were  honoured  by  it  were  con- 
nected with  the  heavenly  bodies,  Kofiwpti  Ji/Fcurraf, 
(so  C'rru7cr,  /.  e.  ;  MUller,  Minerva  Polia*^  p.  5)  ; 
others  that  it  always  had  an  inner  signification, 
alltidiag  to  the  iowiud  fire  bj  which  I^omctheaa 
put  life  nite  man  («e  BMhuted,  Fojus^  vol  ii. 
[1    Cnf;,  note  2).    But  iki$  legt-nd  of  Prometheus 
was  a  later  interpretation  of  the  earlier  one,  as  may 
tMaaenhyceaDparinf  Mat^l^BiBi^.  p.321.  d,  with 
Hesiod.  Tkfo,j.  5B1 ,  &c.  [H-O-L.] 

1»AMPAS.      [  LAMCADErHORU.] 

LANA  HIUS.  [PiLEirs.] 
LA'NC K A.    [ Haara,  p.  588  a.] 
liANIFIClUM.  [Tkla.] 

LANISTA.  [(iLAPIATURES.] 

LANTERNA.  [Latmna.] 
LANX,  dkm,  LANCULA,  •  laiya  diah,  aada 
af  ailw  ar  ioae  altar  metal,  and  awnaiiwn  aai- 
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bossed,  used  at  aplendid  entertaioroentt  to  hold 
meat  or  frdt  (Cie.  arf  il«e.  vi  1 ;  Hor.  Sat.  iL  % 

4,  ii.  4.  41  ;  Orid.  Pon/o,  iii.  5  W  ;  P^troo. 
31)  ;  and  cons(H|uently  at  sacrifices  (V'irg.  O^Mfpf. 
ii.  194,  394,  .-Irti.  viii.  204,  xii.  215  ;  Ovid.  A 
Putd",  ir.  R.  40")  and  funeral  liaiujn-  ts  (Propert. 
ii.  1.1.23).  The  iiilvcr  dishes,  i;«  d  hy  the  Ko- 
mans  at  their  grand  dinners,  were  of  a  vast  site, 
so  that  a  boar,  for  example,  might  be  bixnurht  whole 
to  table.   (Hot.  /.  p.)   They  often  vre7)t«ed  flrom 

100  to  .')00  pruind-*.    (Plin.  'iT.  X.  xxxii!.  .^2.) 

The  haianee  (LtBRA  Manr^  Mart  Cap.  iL  180) 
was  BO  ealled,  hecanse  it  had  two  melalUe  diabea. 
(Cic.  Ac'fl.  iv.  12,  7too;T.  17$  Virg.  Aen.  xii. 
725  ;  Per*,  iv.  10.>  [J.  Y.J 

LA'PIIRIA  (Ad^pto),  an  annual  festival,  cele- 
brated at  Pntrae  in  Achain,  in  honour  of  Artemit, 
sumamcd  I^nphria.  The  penliar  manner  5n  which 
it  was  solemnised  during  the  time  of  the  Roman 
empire  {ivit  the  worship  of  Artcmia  Laphria  was 
not  mtrodueed  at  Patine  tifl  the  tine  ef  Aagvstas), 
i.i  de».rnhcd  1y  Pauwnias  (viii.  18.  §7).  On  tho 
approach  of  the  testival  the  Patraeans  placed  in  a 
ciirle,  ammd  the  altar  of  the  geddeai,  large  pieces 
of  green  wood,  each  being  sixteen  ^•ards  in  length; 
within  the  altar  they  placed  dry  wood.  They  thru 
formed  an  approach  to  the  altar  in  the  shape  of 
•tepa,  which  were  slightly  covered  with  earth. 
On  the  first  day  af  the  festival  a  most  magnifi- 
cent procession  went  tn  the  teniplr  of  Artemix,  and 
at  the  end  of  it  there  followed  a  maiden  who  had 
to  perfem  the  fimetkMia  of  pnetlett  en  the  aeca- 
sion,  and  who  rnrje  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  stags. 
On  the  second  day  the  goddess  was  honoured  with 
numerous  sacrifices,  offered  by  the  itata  aa  vdl  aa 
by  private  individuals.  These  sacrifices  consisted 
of  eatable  birdn,  boars,  stags,  goats,  somettmrs  of 
the  cnhs  of  wnlves  atid  licnr?.  and  sometimes  of  the 

old  anitnals  themselves.  All  these  animals  were 
thrown  upon  the  ahar  aHve  at  the  moment  when 

the  dry  wood  wa.s  net  on  fire.  Panfinnias  javs  that 
he  often  saw  a  bear,  or  some  other  of  the  animaU, 
when  aalsad  by  the  flames,  leap  from  the  altar  and 
escape  across  the  harrirade  of  green  wood.  Tints'? 
persons  who  had  tiirowfi  them  upon  the  ultur, 
caught  the  devoted  victims  again,  and  threw  them 
back  into  the  fiamca.  The  Patraeans  did  not  re- 
member  that  a  person  had  ever  been  injured  by 

anv  of  t!ie  aniinals  on  thi«  ocoa^inn.   (Comp.  Pans. 
iv.'Sl.  §  6 ;  ^hfLadEmip.  Qrett.  mi.)  [L.  &J 
LAPICIPINAB.  rLatrraviAi.] 
LAPIS  MILLIA'RIIT.S  [MiLLixnii'M.] 
LAPIS  SPECULA'RIS.  [Domi  s,  p.  432a.] 
LA'QUEAR.    [SoMin,  ^  432,  a.J 
I-A'QUEUS,  n  rop«»,  was  used  to  signify  the 
puniAtiment  of  death  by  strangling.    This  mode  of 
exeentieQ  was  never  performrd  in  public,  but  eoly 
in  pritan  and  generally  in  the  TaUianum.  Hence 
w«  find  the  wnrda  earmr  and  tmfmiu  frequently 
joined  toijellier  (srec//.  Tnc.  Ann.  iii.  oO).  Per- 
sons convicted  of  trauon  were  most  fircqntntJr  put  to 
death  by  strangling,  as  Ifarinftanee  tha  GMiKnarian 
conspirators  (/w/w/'o  mhtm  frrrfifre^  S.ill.  Orf  55). 
This  punishment  was  frequently  inflicted  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  (Tac.  Ann.  r.  9,  vi.  39,  40  | 
Suet.  Tib.  61),  but  was  aholiihed  aoenafterwaida 
(Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  48). 
LAQUSATOllES.  [OiAOtATOitta,  575, 

X«ARA'RIUM«aanplaee  in  liia  inner  part  of 

^^t^MBBflflt  ^^O^JJ^^^  ^^^^^J^^^k  ^HPfltft  ^^ta^J  I^^^P^^^ 
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and  in  vhidi  their  ini^  wen  kept  and  wor- 
■hipped.   It  wcnM  to  have  been  enftomanr  for  re- 

ligi<iU4  Rnmaui  in  the  innmiiii:,  inini.  J.at<  Iy  nft' r 
tbev  raw,  to  perfann  their  pray  en  in  the  iarviuro. 
Thia  coBtam  «  iidd  at  leaat  to  been  obeerred 
by  the  emperor  Aloxamior  Sovcroa  (Lanprid.  J  I. 

'J9,  31),  who  had  amonff  the  ttatnea  of  h:s 
Larca  tho»e  of  Chruit,  Ahmhatn,  Orpheun,  and 
Alexander  the  Great  This  eni(*n>r  had  a  M-cond 
Inmrium,  fn)in  which  the  first  is  distinn^uished  by 
the  epithet  majus,  and  the  image*  of  his  second  or 
letter  laraiiam  weft  lefraentatioM  of  great  and 
dietiogouhed  nen,  aaMmg  whom  are  mentkmed 
Vilgi^  Cicero,  and  A'hilles.  That  these  iiiiaeif 
were  aemetimee  of  gold,  ia  ttated  by  ^^uetonitis 
<  VUelL  3).  We  do  not  know  whether  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  have  more  than  one  lararinm  in  a  hoU'<<\ 
or  whether  the  case  of  Alexander  Scverus  is  n\eri  iy 
to  he  looked  Ufxtn  as  an  exception.  [L. 

LARENTA'LIA,  sometimes  written  LARKN- 
TINA'LIA  and  LAlJUKNTA'Ll A,  was  n  Ro 
BiaD  festival  in  honour  of  Acca  Ijaretitia,  the  wife 
of  Faiiatulu  and  the  nune  of  Romulus  and  Remtu. 
It  was  eelebnted  in  Drwnber  oo  the  10th  befeie 
the  Calend- uf  .Taiiuary.  (Fesfiis,  *.  r.  ;  Macmh.  i. 
10  ;  Ovid,  J-'utt.  iiu  A7.)  The  K»crifice  in  this 
festival  was  performed  in  the  Velahrum  at  the 
place  which  led  into  the  Nova  Via,  which  u-as 
outside  of  the  old  city  not  far  from  the  porta 
Romanula.  At  this  place  Accn  was  said  to  bare 
been  buried.  (Mocrob.  /.  c.  ;  Varr.  d4  limg.  Lot. 
T.  23,24.)  This  festi\-al  appran  not  to  have  been 
confined  to  Acca  I-irt  ntia,  but  to  have  been  sacred 
to  all  the  Larca.  (Uartung,  Die  MijfUM  derBUmgr^ 
tol.  a  p.  146.) 

LARR.S.  ^Dki.«fGr,miB0m.Bkjfnrlif 
ami  At)/thol^. 

LAROI'TIO.   [AMBmrs;  FatmsnTMUAB 

LARNACKS  (Acffi-oxfO.  f  Fi  sr  s  p.  .5.').j,  b.] 
L.VfER,  dim.  LATKRC  r  M  S  (wKlr^oi,  d,n,. 
wAis^is,  wXmBIov^  a  brick.  Betides  the  Oreckt 
and  Romant  other  ancient  nations  employed  bddt 
f>r  building  to  a  great  extent,  esfKcially  the  Ilabj-- 
loniant  (Herod.  179  ;  Xcr.  Amtb.  iii.  4.  7,  U  ; 
Nahnm,  iiL  14)  and  Etrypiiane.  In  the  latter 

country  a  pnintini;  on  tlie  unl^  i  f  a  tomb  at  Theb<^« 
(Wilkinson's  Manmen  and  CuttotuSy  vol.  ii.  p.  99) 
exhibits  slavea,  in  one  part  employed  in  procuring 
water,  in  mixing,  tempering,  and  earn  ing  the  clay, 
or  in  tuniing  the  bricks  out  of  the  mould  I  Form .\], 
and  arranging  them  in  order  on  the  groond  to  be 
dried  by  the  ann,  and  in  another  part  carrying  the 
dried  bricki  by  meani  of  the  yoke  [  Asm.  a].  In 
the  annexed  woodcut  we  nee  a  man  with  thn  e 
hrickt  tiupcnded  from  each  end  of  the  yoke,  and 
beeide  him  another  who  cetnras  ftom  mtving  de- 

po»lte<l  his  I(xul. 

These  tiifurca  are  selected  from  the  abore-men- 
tioned  painting,  being  in  (act  original  portnuta  of 
two  'A«7wmo<  it\tv^o^6pot,  girt  with  linen  round 
the  loins  in  exact  accordance  with  the  description 
given  of  them  by  Aristopht-uies,  who  at  the  s.*une 
time  aUodet  to  all  the  operationt  in  the  procesi  of 
bride-making  (vXiy#or*itR,  ScboL  m  Pmd,  OL  v. 
20),  which  arc  exhibited  in  tli-  ThebaB  paitttiqg. 
(Wfvs,  1132—1152  ;  Schol.  ad  loc.) 

The  Romane  dbtfaigaithed  between  thoiebriekt 
which  were  niort  'y  dried  by  the  ton  and  air  (la- 
ttra  crudt,  Flin.  //.  N.  xxxr.  48  ;  Vano,  de  He 
ntuL  i.  14  I  CoL^  lit  Rwd^  VL  1 ;  wXIp9o$  ^ 
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Pan*,  viii.  8.  J  5\  and  those  which  wen-  }>nmt  in 
thf  kiln  (o»-fi  or  coctife*  :  i*T«(,  Xeii.  An'tt.  ii.  4. 
8  12  ;  Ilerod.  /.  c.).  They  preferred  for  the  pur- 
pose clay  which  was  eitlier  whitish  or  decidedly 
red,  Thev  considered  spring  the  best  time  for 
brick -making,  and  kept  the  bricka  two  yean  belocw 
they  were  nted.  (Pallad.  JIM.  H  12).  Thty 
maiie  them  principally  of  three  shapes  ;  the  /-4»- 
</i(in,  which  was  a  foot  broad,  1^  feet  long  ;  the 
Mradorom^  whidl  wae  Ibar  palms  square,  L  e. 

I  f-'it  ;  and  the  jfrff^/fjrrrfi,  which  w.ti  five  paliris 
»<iuare.  They  used  tiieni  smaller  in  private  than 
in  public  edifices.  Of  thit  an  example  is  prt'- 
tented  in  the  great  building  at  Treves,  called  the 
palace  of  Constantine,  which  is  built  of  **  burnt 
bricks  each  of  a  t<niare  form,  fifteen  inches  in 
diameter,  and  an  inch  and  a  quarter  thick."  (  Wy  t- 

p.  42.)  These  bricks  therefere  \m  re  the  pentadora 
of  Vitruviut  and  Pliny.  At  certain  placet  the 
bricks  wtre-made  to  poraoe  as  to  ioat  ra  water ; 
and  these  were  probably  used  in  the  construction 
of  arches,  in  which  their  lightness  woidd  be  a  great 
a  h-aotage.  (Plin.  H.  JV.  zzxt.  49  ;  Vitniv.  iL  3.) 

I I  was  oeaal  to  mix  straw  with  the  clar.  ( Vitruv. 
/-  e.  :  Pallad.  <|0  Re  RiiM.  \l  12  ;  Exod.  r.  7.)  In 
building  a  brick  wall,  at  li-.tst  <-ru<i»  laterr,  i.  t. 
with  unbomt  bricks,  the  intenticet  were  filled 
with  day  er  mad  (/itto,  Celt  c.\  hot  the  bridca 
were  also  sometimes  cemented  with  mortar. 
(Wyttenbach,  p.  65,  G6.)  For  an  account  of  the 
mode  of  arranging  the  bricks,  tee  MVRCfC  The 
Babylonians  used  asphaltum  a.«  the  ci^ment.  (Ilenxl. 
/.  f.)  Pliny  (vii.  67)  calls  the  brickfitdd /«/er<in«x, 
and  to  make  bricks  latent  dmeera,  eoResponding 
to  the  Greek  vAivtftvff  i^Mir  er  fyiw.  (Hered.  i. 
179,  ii.  136.) 

The  Greeks  considered  perpendicular  brick  walls 
more  durable  than  ttone,  and  introduced  them  in 
their  gTMtcet  pnUie  edifket.  Bride  waa  ae  con- 
mon  at  Rome  as  to  give  occasion  to  the  remark  of 
the  emf>eror  -\u(riistus  in  reference  to  his  impit)Te- 
mentfl,  that,  having  found  it  brick  {Uiterxt{am\  ha 
had  left  it  marble.  (Sueton.  Aug.  29.)  The  Rabr- 
lonian  bricks  are  commonly  found  in.scribed  with 
the  characters  called  from  their  appearance  arrow- 
headed  or  cuneifonn.  It  it  probable  that  theee  in- 
scriptions lecorded  the  time  and  plaee  where 
bridte  were  made.  The  same  prai  lice  was  enjoined 
by  law  npon  the  Roman  brickinakert.  Each  had 
his  m.ark,  such  aa  the  figure  of  a  god,  a  phat,  er 
an  animal,  encircled  by  his  own  name,  often  with 
the  name  of  tlie  place,  of  the  consubte,  or  of  the 
owner  «f  the  kik  or  the  biidcfidd.  (Seceut 
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d'Aoincoort,  Hee.  dt  Fragmnu^  p|x  83 — 88.)  It 
iMMMrnobMrrcdbftevcnd  antiqoariM,  that  time 

imi.ritits  upon  lirickt  miyht  throw  ron-idcnil  I.- 
light  upoo  the  hutory  and  iinck>nt  geography  ot 
the  place*  whan  thry  are  fonod.  Mr.  P.  E. 
Wimor  has  b<  <  <>nl!nj.'ly  tnicf<l  the  22nd  hgion 
through  a  gn-at  |>art  ut  <  imiuiiiy  by  the  bricks 
which  bear  its  nanii'.  {lie  Ijuj.  Jiim.  fi&  «fr., 
DamstMlt,  18a0»|v  J06— 137.)  In  Britain  mny 
Ra— n  hridEi  laiTi»  Veen  (band  in  the  eountry  of 
the  Silurps,  rsptxrially  at  Cacr  lcon,  with  the  in- 
aaiplioo  LEG.  11.  AVO.  itamped  npon  them. 
{Artkaaalogim^  fkSSi)  The  hncki,  nvqoently 
di.scoTcrrd  at  York,  attput  thr  prcwnce  ihm*  of  the 
6tb  aiHi  dth  legions.    (VVcilbcloved'i  Ebmraemm^ 

The  term  luti-miluB  was  applied  to  Tan'mis  pro- 
ductions of  the  ftliape  of  bricks,  such  as  pastry  ur 
confrirtionrrv  (Plaut  Poem,  L  3.  115  ;  Cato,  dt 
iU  Rm$L  109)  ;  and  for  the  mm  shmm  UMota  of 
gold  Md  dh«  are  called  UHtrm.  (Plin.  H.  N. 
sniiLir.)  (lY] 

LATEBNAar  LANT£RNA  (i«i^t,Ariatoph. 
Fiam^  841  {  PherNralca,  |».  26.  ed.  Rtnkel ;  \»- 
Xyovxot,  Phr}-iiit  hus,  ICrh^j.  p.  59  ;  in  hter 
Ureek,  faf6s,  Athen.  xv.  58  ;  Philox.  G/t>*4.),  a 
lanten.  Two  bninzo  luntems,  constructed  with 
nicety  and  skill,  have  fuund  in  the  ruins  of 

llerculancum  and  PoniiM-ii,  One  of  them  is  re- 
prcflenti-d  in  the  annexed  woodcut  Its  form  is 
cgrlindhcaL  At  the  bottom  it  a  circular  plate  of 
nelal,  mtin^  on  Awe  ballk  Within  k  a  bromte 
lamp  atlachrd  to  ti  e  centre  of  the  l  ase  and  pro- 
vided with  an  extingaisher^  shown  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  tentm.  The  plates  of  tnnshuent 
horn,  forming  the  «i»le«,  probaMy  had  noapertare  ; 
but  the  hemispherual  cou  r  may  be  raised  SO  as  tu 
admit  the  hand  nnd  to  M-rve  instead  of  a  door,  and 
it  is  also  perforated  with  holes  thnniKh  whirh  the 
smoke  might  escape.  To  the  two  upright  pillars 
supporting  the  frune-work,  a  front  view  of  one  of 
which  is  shown  ea  the  left  hand  of  the  famtern, 
chaiiM  are  aMBehed  far  carrying  the  lutm  hj 
BMna  flf  tba  handle  itt  tha  tofk 


We  Uara  tnm  Martial'i  (id*.  61,82) 

that  bladder  was  ii«fd  fur  laiitrrns  .i«  well  as  horn. 
Some  centuries  later  gluns  was  alvo  substituted. 
(Iaid*Or^zz.  10.)  The  most  transparent  horn 
lanterns  were  brought  from  Carthage.  (IMaut.  Aul. 
iii.  6.  30.)  When  thv  lantern  was  required  for 
Mentha  ki^p  was  lighted  and  pbead  within  it. 
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fPherecrates,  p.  31.)    It  was  cairied  hya  skva 

(Plant.  ^M|dUfr.  Fnd.  U9,  i.  1.  185  ;  VaL  Max. 
vi  K.  §  1),  wha      called  the 

LATICLA'VII.  (CLAvral 
LATI  NAK  FE'RIAE.  IKkria«.1 
L.\T1  NITAS,  LATH  .M,  JTS  LATH  {rh 
KoXovfitfoif  Aart'iof,  Stnib.  p.  1  it(),  Cnsaabu  ;Aar(av 
iiitmoi',  .^ppian,  ti.C  ii.  26.)  All  the»e expressions 
are  used  after  the  Social  war  to  signify  a  certain 
status  intermediate  lM<tw<<-n  that  of  Circs  aiid 
Percgrini.  The  word  **  Latinitas**  occnn  in  Cioeio 
(ml  Ail.  xhr.  12)«  where  he  ia  apeahinfr  of  the  Lb» 
tinitas  hchiK  given  to  the  Siculi  nfuT  C.u  -^ir's 
death.  Before  the  passing  of  the  I  ax  Julia  do 
Ciritate,  Latini  were  the  citizens  of  the  old  towns 
of  the  IjStin  nntinn,  with  the  exception  of  those 
which  were  rai»«-d  to  the  rank  of  municipia :  it 
also  comprehended  the  c  <l<'U  u'ie  Latinac.  There 
were  before  the  Lex  Julia  onlpr  two  daases.  Gives 
and  Peregrin! ;  and  Peregrini  eomprehended  the 
I.ntiiii,  S'K-.i,  and  the  Pro\ iuciale«,  tir  tfic  free  sub- 
jects of  the  Homans  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy. 
Ahoat  the  year  n.c.  89,  a  Lex  Pompeia  gaTe  the 
Jus  I-itii  to  all  the  Tran*padani,  and  the  privilege 
of  obtaining  the  Roman  civitas  by  having  filled  a 
nagialiatas  in  their  own  cities.  To  denote  the 
status  of  thene  Trentpadani,  the  word  Ijitinitas 
was  used,  which  since  the  imssing  of  the  Lex  Julia 
had  lost  itn  proper  signification  ;  and  this  was  the 
origin  of  that  Latinitas  which  thenceforth  existed 
to  the  thne  of  Josthiian.  This  new  Latinitas  or 
Ju»  I^atii  was  pivm  to  whole  towns  and  countries  ; 
as  for  instance  by  Vespasian  to  the  whole  of  Spain 
I  (Plin.  Hilt.  A'at  tiL  4) ;  and  to  certain  Alpine 
tnl>es  (hitin  il.  nnti.  Id.  iii.  20).  Hndrianus  gave 
the  I^tiuin  i  Lalium  dedit)  to  many  ciiics.  ^b{iart. 
//fWrw*.  21>. 

This  new  latinitas  was  given  not  only  to  towns 
already  existing,  but  to  towns  which  were  founded 
■uhsef|Uetitly  U)  the  1,4-x  Poinj"  ia,  as  Latimw  Co- 
loniae ;  for  instance  Novum-Comum,  which  wat 
fgondcd  B.C.  59  by  Caesar.   (Appiaa,  B,  CL  Ik 

26.)  S«ni'ntl  Latin  towns  of  this  Hfllt  IMT  Wim- 
ttoned  by  Pliny,  eofn'cijilly  in  S]iain. 

Thench  the  origin  of  this  I.atinitas,  which  makee 
so  prnmii)ent  a  timire  in  the  Unni.Tti  jurists,  is  cer- 
tain, it  is  not  certain  wherein  il  ditlrn  d  from  that 
Latinitas  which  was  the  characteristic  of  the  Ijitini 
before  the  passing  of  the  Julia  Lex.  It  is  however 
dear  that  all  the  old  Latfaii  had  not  the  aame 
rights,  with  rertjK^'ct  to  Home  ;  and  that  they  could 
acquire  the  civitas  on  easier  terms  than  those  hr 
which  the  new  LatinitaB  was  acquired.  (Liv.  m, 
12.)  Atror(liiii.'ly  the  rights  of  the  old  I^tinl 
might  Im.'  cxpn  -M'd  by  tiu-  term  Majus  Latiunif 
and  those  of  the  new  Latini  by  the  term  Mioua 
Untium,  according  to  Niebuhr*s  ingenious  emenda- 
tion of  (iaiu8(L  96).  The  Majns  I^tium  might 
lie  considered  to  be  eijuivaient  to  the  I.atium  An- 
tiquum and  Vettts  of  Pliny  (iv.  22) ;  fur  Pliny,  in 
describing  the  towns  of  Spain,  always  describee 
the  proper  colon:- •*  as  ii.ii>;»i'ni,'  "  Civium  Roma- 
noniro,"  while  he  describes  other  towns  as  consist- 
ing somethnes  '*IiMiaerani**ainiply,and  sometimes 
"  I.atinonjm  Trt<  nim,"  or  n«  consisting  of  oppidani 
**  Latii  vi  t<  ri(t  from  which  an  opposition  be- 
tween I^itini  Veteres  and  Latini  simply  might  bo 
inferred.  But  a  careful  examination  of  Pliny 
rather  leads  to  the  coodoaion  that  his  Latini  Ve- 
Ieil»aadi4itini  an  tht        and  that  hgr  dwM 
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terms  he  merely  designates  the  Latint  Cdoniarii 
hereafter  meatMlied.  The  emendation  of  NidMlhr 
)*  thi  n  fori'  not  siipporti-d  by  these  passages  of 
IMiiiv,  aitil  til  iir^ii  iiigi-niuus,  it  ought  pcrhap*  to 
be  rrj(  rtfd  ;  not  for  the  reaaon*  auigtied  bjr  Mad- 
Tig»  which  Savi/oiy  hu  mwend,  but  becaoM  it 
does  not  app<  ar  to  be  eondstent  whh  the  whole 
context  of  Gains. 

The  aev  Latini  had  not  tlie  conaabium  ;  and  it 
ii  a  deoblfiil  qocatioa  whether  the  old  Latim  hid 
it.    The  new  Latini  had  the  connnorciiiin. 

Thia  new  Latinitaa,  which  wax  given  to  thf 
Transpidani,  was  that  l^fpd  Status  which  the  Lex 
Junia  Norbana  gare  to  a  nofflerooa  class  of  frefd- 
men,  hence  called  Latini  Jiiniani.  (GaiuA,  i.  22, 
iii.  56;  Ulp.  Fra^  tiL  i.)  The  date  of  thii  Itx  u 
net  aseertained  i  bat  it  is  fixed  with  soine  pro- 
bability at  A.  U.  C  779.  <£a«W  Jmiam,  bv 
C.  A.  Vnii  Van-t  row,  Marbiin:,  1833.) 

The  Latini  Culoiiiarii,  who  are  mentioned  by 
Ulpiaa  (/V^pi  six.  8.4),  are  the  inbabitaats  of  towns 
beyond  Italy,  to  whom  the  I^tinitas  was  givt  n. 
Those  are  the  towns  which  Pliny  calls  oppida 
LatinonimretenMB,**aadenaBerates  with  the  '*op- 
pida  civiina  Koananorum  ^  (iii.  S),  which  were 
military  colonies  of  Roman  citizenSi  The  pasMi^'es 
in  which  the  Litiiii  Ci«l  tniarii  are  mentioned,  ns  a 
daas  then  existing,  must  have  been  written  befoce 
OuacaUa  gave  the  CiTitaa  to  the  whole  tia|nre, 

These,  which  are  the  views  of  Snvipny  on  this 
difficult  subject,  are  contained  in  the  ZeiUckri/l^  vol. 
ix.  lier  /torn.  yuUntehluu  der  Ta/el  von  //eradea. 
The  Latini  could  acquire  the  Jus  Quiritium,  ac- 
cordinj;  to  L'lpian  {Fituj.  tit.  iii.  De  lMtimi»\  in 
the  following  ways :  —  By  the  Beneficium  Princi- 
pale,  Lib^  Itrratio,  Militia,  Nans,  AodifictoBi, 
Pistrinam ;  and  by  a  Senatos-eonialtinn  H  was 
given  to  a  female  "  vii!i;i)  ipiae  hit  ter  eiiixa."  7'!irs-' 
various  modes  of  ac^uinng  the  civitas  are  treated  1 
ia  detail  by  Ulpiaai,  ilma  wMch,  as  well  as  the 
eaonection  of  this  title  **  De  Latinis"  n-ith  the; 
irat  title  which  is  "  Dc  Libcrtis,"  it  appears  that 
be  only  treated  of  the  modes  in  which  the  civitas 
Blight  be  acquired  by  those  I«itini  who  were  Li- 
berti.  The  ininie  remark  applies  to  the  obserta- 
tioas  of  Gaius  (i.  '2H)  on  the  same  subject  {Qniitus 
moiit  Latini  ad  CivUaitm  Rommam  ptnmkmt). 
la  speaking  of  the  mode  of  aetpiirinf  the  dTitas 
hj  means  of  Liberi,  Gaius  8!>eaks  of  a  Latinus,  that 
ii^a  Libertos  Latinus,  marrying  a  llomaa  citizen, 
er  a  Ladaa  ColoQiana,  or  a  woman  of  his  own  coa> 
dition,  frnm  which  it  is  clear  that  nil  his  remarks 
under  this  bead  apply  to  Liberti  Latini  ;  and  it 
also  appears  that  Oaiiis  speaks  of  the  I«tini  Colo- 
niarii  as  a  class  existing  in  his  tiaie.  Neither 
Ulpiaa  nor  Qaiiu  says 
which  a  fjatiuoa 
tas  Romana. 

8avigny*s  opinieaa  on  the  natare  of  the  La- 
tinitas  arc  further  ovpliined  in  the  eleventh 
number  of  tlie  Zeitfchrtft  i^Nachtrd^  zu  den 
Jiriikaren  ArMm).  Richard  of  Cirencester,  in 
hi."t  work  r>f  Situ  Drititnrn'ar,  speaks  of  ten  cities 
in  Britain,  wliit  h  were  A<//io  Jure  donaiae ;  and 
this  is  a  complete  \iV'»)(,  independent  of  other 
proofs,  that  Richard  compiled  his  work  from 
genuine  materials.  The  expresdbn  *  Latiaia  Jos** 
could  not  be  invented  by  a  monk,  and  he  liere 
used  a  genuine  term,  the  full  import  of  which 
lia  certainly  oedd  not  andilsnd.  tteaalsoCiviSL 
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s  any  thing  on  the  mode  by 
teiM  migfat  obtaitt  tha  Cifi- 


LATRUNCULL 

LATROCI'NIUM,  LATRO'NES.  Armed 
persuns,  who  robbed  Others  ubroad  OB  the  public 
roads,  or  elsewhere,  were  called  Laironet,  and  their 
crime  Latrocmiuin.  Murder  a'as  not  an  essential 
part  of  the  crime,  though  it  was  frequently  an  ae> 
companiment  (Sen.  d$B€m,y.  14  ;  Fe8tai»  n.  ilfl^ 
od.  MOUer  ;  Dig.  49.  tit  15.  s.  94,  50.  tit  !€. 
s.  118.)  Under  the  republic,  I^itrones  were  appre- 
hended by  the  public  uagistrates,  such  as  consols 
and  praetors,  and  forthwith  anented  (Liv.xanx. 

29,  41).  By  the  Ae-r  C onirlia  de  Sirariin  of  the 
dicUit  ir  Sulhv,  they  were  clas.ned  with  sitxirii,  and 
punished  with  death,  and  this  law  continued  in 
force  in  the  imperial  period  (Paulus,  v.  23  ;  Dig. 
48.  tit  19.  s.  28.  g  15  ;  Sen.  d»  Ctem.  il  1,  Epist. 
7  ;  Petron.  91).  The  (inutaioret  were  another 
kind  of  robbers,  who  robbed  people  in  the  strocu 
or  reada  The  name  oeems  to  mto  been  originally 
appli'  d  to  th'is.'  robbers,  who  did  not  carry  am:*, 
and  who  followed  their  trade  alone.  They  appear 
to  have  been  classed  with  the  siearil  h^  the  Lex 
rnnielia  ;  and  if  they  used  arms  <ir  wen?  united 
with  others  in  committing  the  robbery,  they  were 
punished  in  the  same  manner  as  latroncs  (Cic.  de 
FtUo^  15  ;  Suet  Oci.  32  ;  Dig.  48.  tit  19.  s.  28, 
§  1 0).  Comp.  Rein,  Dot  OriBumalrecht  der  Romer^ 
pp.424— 426. 

LATRU'NCULI  («eeve(,  dnmghta. 
The  invcation  of  a  game  leserabKng  draughts  was 

attributed  by  the  Greeks  to  Palnmedet  (AltACfS, 
§  5).  The  game  is  ceri^iinly  nientioucd  by  lluiuer, 
wbo  represents  the  suitors  of  Penelope  amusing 
themselves  with  it.  ((hi.  i.  107.)  Others  ascrilwd 
the  invention  to  the  Eifyplian  Thculh  (Plat 
I'ktudr.  p.  274  d.)  ;  and  the  paiatings  in  Ktfvptian 
loaho,  which  an  of  frr  Jtighar  antiquity  than  aaj 
Oreehm  nenvnwnts,  net  anfrequently  represent 
;"  rsniis  enifilny.'d  in  this  recreation.  The  jwiiiit- 
uig,  from  which  the  accompanying  woodcut  is 
ttten,  is  an  a  papjraa  preseirod  in  the  Ifnsenm 
of  .Antiquities  at  Leydcn,  and  was  probably  tnade 
about  1700  years  B.C.  It  is  remarkable  that  a 
man  is  here  represented  playing  alone  ;  whereat 
not  only  in  works  of  Rgj'ptian  art,  but  also  on 
Greek  painted  vases,  we  commonly  obeerva  tero 
penona  pitying  tqgeth«r.  Far  this  {Nopoaa  thsia 


were  two  sets  of  men,  one  set  being  black,  tha 
other  white  or  red.  Being  intended  to  represent 
a  niitratiire  combat  between  two  anmies,  they  were 
called  soldiers  (bmUm,  Ovid.  Jruf.  it  477),  foes 

Ovid.  JbH,  AmM,  ii.        tti.  867^  Mact  xin 
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20 ;  Sen.  Bpitt.  107)  ;  abo  CAtevLi, 

•tone*  were  often  einpl'>yed  for  the  purpmc.  (Gcll. 
xiv.  i.)  Sometimes  they  were  ni;ide  of  niclal  or 
ivioiy,  glau  or  earthenware,  and  th-  y  were  vari- 
on*  aiii!  often  fa!iciful  in  their  fomu.  The  object 
of  each  player  was  to  ^et  one  of  his  adTcr»ary*a 
OMn  between  two  of  his  own,  in  which  case  lie 
was  entitled  to  take  the  nuui  kept  in  check  (Ovid, 
tt.  ee.:  MaHxir.  17),  or,  as  the  phraee  was,  a^i- 
(Ai/ujt  (S>  n.  IC/  i-l.  llu).  Sotne  i  f  till-  nirii  were 
obliged  to  be  moved  iu  a  certain  dia*tiion  {oniiue)^ 
and  ««■»  diaefiiie  called  ardimarii;  otben  might 
1)0  moved  any  way,  and  were  called  ruf/i  (Kid. 
Orig.  xviii.  67)  ;  io  thu  inspect  the  gome  rcscni- 
Ued  chcM.  wliich  k  corlawlj  «  |«ai«  of  great 
antiquity. 

Seneca  calls  the  board  on  which  tLe  Romani 

flayed  at  draught*,  tabula  lairuncularia  (I'pifi. 
10).    The  loacea  into  which  the  board  was 
divided  wen  ailed  MOMiKM.  (Mart  vU.  71.)  The 

abacus,  rejirt-sented  at  piipc  1,  is  crosso<l  1>y  five 
lines.  A»  live  men  were  iiliowed  on  each  side,  we 
may  suppose  one  player  to  arrange  his  five  men  on 
the  1iiu>  nt  the  bottom  of  the  a}>acus,and  the  other 
to  uWe  Uii  hve  men  on  the  s:ime  lines  at  the  top, 
■nd  we  shall  have  them  disjiosed  according  to  the 
MCBuita  of  sBcient  wiiten  {Eijfmol.  Ma$,  $.  «. 
Tlwotl:  Pfdlnz,  ix.  97:  Eiutatb,  t«  Hoat.  L  e.\ 
who  say  that  the  middle  line  of  the  five  was  called 
Uftii  ypdtitai.  Bat  instead  of  live,  the  Greeks  and 
Romam  often  bod  t%relve  linee  on  the  board, 
whence  the  game  so  played  was  called  dwMlccim 
trriyta.  (Cic.  di-  Oral.  i.  60  ;  (^uiiUil.  xi.  2  ;  Ovid, 
Art.Amat.  iii.  3'i3.)  Indood  tbOK  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  latrunculi  were  arranged  and  played 
in  a  considerable  variety  of  ways,  as  is  now  the 
case  in  Egypt  and  other  Oriental  cnuntries.  (Nie- 
btthr,  RtittUtchr.  nock  Arakim,  voL  i.  p.  1 72.) 

Baddee  playing  with  dmughtsmen  only,  when 
tho  game  was  altogether  one  of  skill,  tlic  ancients 
wed  dice  (TKasuiAX,  kv€oI)  at  the  same  time,  so 
ao  to  eonbine  cboaee  with  skillf  as  we  do  in  bock- 
flplBinon  or  tric-lrac.  (Ter.  AJelph.  iv.  7.  23  ; 
isid.  Orio.  x\  iii.  6'0  ;  Bruuck,  An.  iii.  GO  ;  Becker, 
6""V«.,  vol.  ii.  p.  22H,  Ai.c.)  [J.  Y.] 

LATIJS  CLAVUS.   [Clavv»  Latus.] 
LAUDA'TIO  FUNEBRlSw  [FuNU8,pu53Sa.] 
LAURKNTA  LIA.    [ LABSinrAI.U. j 
LAUTIA.  [Lkoatus.] 
LAUTU'MIAB,  LAUTOKIAB,  LATO'- 
MIAE,  or  LATCMIAE  (KidoToniai  or  AoTo/Ja*, 
s),  are  literally  places  where  stones 
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a  itadium  fat  length,  and  two  pictbra  io 
width.  (Aelian.  /.  c.)  It  was  not  only  us«l  as  a 
prison  for  Symcustui  criminals,  but  other  Sicilian 
towns  also  had  their  crimisals  «ftea  lOBIOfod  to  it 
The  Tullianum  at  Home  was  also  sometimes 
called  lautuniiao.  [Cakcer.]  [L.  S.J 

LKCTl'CA  {H\lyn,  tckiMihioy,  or  ^o^^of)  was  a 
kind  of  couch  or  litter,  ia  which  perMa%  in  a  ^ii^ 
position,  were  carried  fnm  one  place  to  anotW. 

They  may  be  divided  into  twn  ^l.i-ses,  viz.,  those 
which  were  used  for  carrying  the  dead,  and  those 
which  served  as  conTenisoeee  for  the  Uving. 

The  former  of  tliese  two  kinds  of  lecticae  (also 
called  lectica  funebris,  lecticula,  lectus  funebris, 
feretnun  or  capalmaX  in  which  the  dead  were  car> 
ried  to  the  groTo,  seems  to  have  been  used  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  from  very  early  timet.  In 
the  beauty  and  costliness  of  their  oniaments  thesA 
lecticae  varied  according  to  the  rank  and  circum- 
staoeeeofthodeeeased.  [FoNva,  p.  550  a.]  The 
lectica  on  which  the  body  of  Augustus  was  c-irried 
tu  the  grave,  was  made  of  ivoiy  and  gold,  and  was 
covered  with  costly  dra|  ery  worited  of  pwplo  aad 
gold.  (Dion  Cast.  Ivi.  34  ;  compare  Dionys.  AnL 
Horn.  iv.  76  ;  Com.  Nepos,  AtL  22.  §2  ;  Tacit. 
//is/,  iii.  67.)  During  the  latter  period  of  the 
empire  pubUe  wrfaaU  (/eetintrii)  were  appointed 
fat  the  purpose  of  cairying  tbe  deed  to  the  grave 
without  any  expense  to  the  family  to  whom  the 
deceased  bdoogod.  (Novell  43  and  59.)  llepre- 
sentations  of  leetieao  ftaobns  have  been  found  on 
several  sepulchral  monuments.  The  following  wood- 
cut  represents  one  taken  from  tbe  tombstuue  of 


aio  cat,  or  quarries  ;  and  in  this  sense  the  word 

Xarouiai  was  used  hy  the  Sicilian  fireeks.  (Pseiido- 
Aston.  u/i  (  ic.  c.  \  eiT.  n.  i.  p.  llil,  ed.  Orelli  ; 
Coni|iare  Diodor.  Sic.  xi.  25  ;  Plant,  i'oentd.  ir.  2. 
5,  Caiu.  iii.  5.  G5  ;  Festus,  «.«.  Latitmmt.)  In 
particular,  howevi-r,  the  name  laatnmiae  was  given 
to  the  public  prison  of  Syracus-.  It  lay  in  the 
steep  and  almost  inaccessible  part  of  tbe  town 
vbin  was  called  Kpipola«,  and  bad  boon  Vailt  by 
Dioaysius  the  tyrant,  (.-\clian.  V.  ff.  xii.  44  ;  Cic. 
A  V»rr.  hi.)  Cicero,  who  had  undoubtedly 
ooen  it  Uauel^  describes  it  (e.  Verr.  v.  27)  as  an 
immense  and  magnificent  work,  worthy  of  kings 
and  tyrants.  It  was  cut  to  an  immense  depth  into 
the  solid  rock,  so  that  nothing  could  be  imagined 
to  be  a  mSet  or  stioogor  orison  than  this,  though  it 
had  no  roof,  and  thus  leR  the  prisoners  exposed  to 
the  hi  at  of  the  sun,  the  rain,  and  the  coldness  of 
the  nights.   (Comjiare  Tbucjd.  rii.  87.)  The 


(Compare  Lipsius,  EUct.  L  19  ;  Scheffer,  Z>e  IU 
Vekiadari^  ii.  5.  p.  89 ;  Gruter,  Inaeript.  p.  954. 
8 ;  Bdttiger,  Salnna,  vol  ii.  p.  200  |  AgjaUva» 
WandermgfH  dutch  Pompfii.) 

Lecticae  for  sick  persons  and  invalids  seem  like- 
wise to  have  been  in  ose  in  Oreooo  and  at  Romo 
ftwa  very  early  tnnei^  and  tbeir  constnicUoii  pn>> 
bably  differed  very  little  from  that  i  f  n  Irctica 
funebris.  (Liv.  ii.  36  ;  Aurel.  Vict  De  Vtr.IU.e, 
34.)  We  also  frequently  read  that  genctnio  m 
tlielr  camps,  when  they  h»d  received  a  severe 
wound,  or  when  they  were  sutlcring  from  ill  health, 
made  use  of  a  lectica  to  be  carried  from  one  place 
to  another.  (Liv.  xxiv.  43  i  VaL  Aiax.  ii  ft.  |  2 1 
i.  7  :  Sueton.  ifiw;.  .91.) 

Down  to  the  time  of  tlif  firacclii  we  do  not  hear 
that  lecticae  were  used  at  liome  for  any  other  pur* 
poseo  tbaa  tbeoo  mentioned  above.  The  Oreeitt, 
however,  had  long  been  familiar  with  a  different 
kind  of  lectica  {tc^ni  or  ^op*7ov\  which  was  in- 
tmdneed  among  then  from  Aeia,  and  which  was 
more  an  article  of  luxury  than  anything  to  supply, 
an  actual  want  It  consisted  of  a  bed  or  matuess 
and  a  pillow  to  support  the  head,  placed  upon  a 
kind  of  bedstead  or  ooocb.  It  hadaioof  oonaiat- 
ing  of  tbe  skin  of  an  ox,  esiendiqg  over  tbe  eoneb 
and  resting;  on  four  posts.  The  sides  of  this  lee- 
tica  were  covered  with  curtains  {fiiKdai),   It  ap* 
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pcan  to  hare  been  chiefly  used  by  women  (Suid. 
s.  r.  ^ofiuoy),  and  by  men  only  when  th^y  were 
in  iil  bealtii.  (Anacr.  ap  Athem.  ziL  p.  533,  &c.  ; 
PlnL  Pmid.  VI ;  Lysiat,  Df  VwAt.  Fmem.  i*.  173 ; 
Andocid.  Tk  ^fij^t.  p.  30  ;  Eumm.  U.)  If 

A  man  without  aitjr  phycical  iHH;e*sity  uuuie  uii«  of 
S  leetiea,  1m  diew  upon  himself  the  censure  of  his 
cfiiintrvmrn  as  a  p^Tson  nf  ciTrinlnati'  charai  t<-r. 
(i>march.  e.  iMun.sth.  p.  But  in  the  liine 

ntaeqnent  to  the  Msicedmnu  cooqiiMta  in  Asia, 
leeticM  wcfe  not  only  omto  pnanXij  tued  in 
flreecc,  but  were  also  more  magnificently  adorned. 
(I'liit.  Ami.  17.)  The  persons  or  skrea  whu  cir- 
riod  tiieir  maaten  or  miftresMS  in  a  lectica  were 
called  »ofiB^4pjt  (Dio|r.  Laert  t.  4  f  1i\  and 
their  iHi'iiljcr  was  generallv  two  or  four.  (Lucian, 
KjitM.  ^iuru.  28  ;  Hornn.  $.  G'alL  10  ;  Cytt.  9  ; 
compare  Becker, CXant/e«,  iL  p.  71,  &c.)  When 
this  kind  of  lectica  wiis  introduced  among  the 
liomons,  it  was  chiefly  u^d  in  travelling,  and  only 
teiy  leldom  in  the  city  of  Rome  itself.  The  t'lr^t 
Inoa  of  cnch  a  lectica  is  in  a  fmgraent  of  a  speech 
of  <X  Oiaechus,  quoted  by  Oellius  (x.  3).  From 
this  passage  it  nv  ms  evident  that  tliis  article  of 
luxury  was  introduced  into  Italy  from  Asia,  and 
that  at  the  time  aearc^^ly  any  other  lectica  tlian  the 
Ifctim  fiinrliiii  wru  kii>Mvn  Xn  the  louiitrv  prnple 
about  Home.  It  also  appears  from  this  pik-utage 
that  the  leetiea  then apoken  of  waa  covered  ;  other- 
triae  the  couiitryninn  mild  not  hare  asked  whether 
thev  were  can  viug  a  dead  body.  (Compare  Cic 
rk'i/ip.  ii.  45  ;  Plut.  Cic.  48  ;  Dion  Cass.  xlviL  10.) 
The  retenbiance  of  such  a  lectica  used  by  tii«  Ro- 
mans to  that  which  the  Omdu  had  leeeiired  ftrnn 
Asia  is  manifest  fri>m  the  words  of  Martial  (xi. 
98)  :  lectica  tmtu  pellt  txloque.  It  bail  a  ru<>f  con- 
aifting  of  a  large  piece  of  skin  or  leath.  r  ivx;aiid<  d 
over  it  and  supported  bv  four  posts,  and  ihe  >iJi's 
also  were  covered  wjili  atrtains  i^vtia,  piuffoey  or 
jiUiffdam  :  compare  Scnec  jhmbi.  8  ;  SklUL  TiL  10). 
Dnnaig  the  time  of  the  eiD|nni  howorer,  tha  flir- 
taina  were  not  thought  a  eufRcient  pratcedon  for  a 
b  cllLn  ;  iiiid,  coii.'ii'<iui-ii!ly,  w  f  Hud  that  Icctiiao  u-ui 
by  men  as  well  as  women,  were  doaed  ou  the  sides 
irith  windowa  made  of  traneparent  atone  (fafwv 
tfteaUarii^,  whence  Juvenal  (iv.  20)  calls  f-mh  a 
lectica  an  uninim  ciausum  laiu  sf  tvulurUitu,  (Coiii- 
jian-  .I'lv.  iii.  23!).)  We  sometimes  find  mention 
of  a  lectica  aperta  (Cic.  Pkil.  ii.  24),  but  we  have 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  in  this  case  it  had  no 
roof,  for  the  adjective  aperta  probably  means  no- 
thing move  than  that  the  cortaina  wcte  lemoved, 
i  9.  either  tbtown  aaide  or  drawn  np.  Tbe 
■\\btiK-  lectica  was  of  an  oT;lnri;,f  f>rin,  aiid  the  pcr- 
aon  conveyed  in  it  lay  on  a  bed,  and  the  head 
was  supported  >>y  a  pillow,  so  that  he  might 
resid  and  write  in  il  witli  ca>e.  To  what  pxteiit 
the  luxury  of  having  a  mid  pleasaiu  bed  in  a 
leclieB  waa  catrifd,  aa  early  as  the  time  ot  Cicero, 
may  be  seen  from  one  of  bia  oiationa  againat 
Verrea  (v.  1 1).    Feather-lieda  aerai  to  have  been 

very  ci>ninion.  (.luv.  i.  loO,  iVc.)  Tlio  frame- 
work, aa  well  as  the  other  appurtenaocesy  were, 
with  wealthy  penona,  probably  of  the  moat  ooetly 

description.  The  lectica,  when  s^■lndi^g,  rested  on 
four  feet,  generally  made  of  wood-  Persons  were 
carried  in  a  lectica  by  slaves  {Udiearii)  by  means 
of  poles  (osserw)  attached  to  it,  but  not  fixed,  eo 
that  they  might  easily  be  taken  off  when  iieccs- 
Kirj-.  (Sm  ton.  CaJip.  58  ;  Juv.  viL  122,  iii.  245  ; 
Jdartial,uc23.9.)  There  can  be  no  doabt  that  the 


asseres  rested  on  the  shoulders  of  the  lecticarii,  and 
not  on  thongs  which  pasaed  round  the  necks  of  these 
abres  and  hon^  down  bna  their  shoulders,  aa 
•ome  modern  wnten  hare  thoaght  (Senec  I^puL 
no.  110;  Tertull.  ad  Vror.  L  4;  Clem.  Aier- 
i'aedttg.  iii.  4  ;  Juv.  iil  240,  ix.  142.)  Tbe  act 
of  taking  the  lectica  upon  the  ahoolden  was  called 
tuevot/are  (Plin.  H.  .V.  xvxr.  JO  ;  Suptnn.  ft^ii^i. 
10),  and  the  persona  who  were  carried  in  this 
manner  were  aaid  ttucollari  (Sueton.  (JUto,  9X 
From  thia  paaaage  we  also  learn  that  the  iWM 
lectkarii  was  sometimes  incorrectly  applied  to  t1ioa« 
slaves  who  carried  a  person  in  a  .'•ella  or  )«dan- 
cbair.  Tbe  number  of  lecticarii  employed  in  canr- 
itig  floa  leetioa  varied  aeeording  to  tta  ahus  and  tbo 
display  of  weulth  which  a  person  tn;i;!it  w i-h  to 
make.  The  ordinary  number  was  prultably  two 
(Petron,  Sat.  56  ;  Juv.  ix.  142)  ;  but  it  varied  fnim 
two  to  eiiiht,  and  the  lectica  is  called  hexaphorun 
or  octophoron,  accordingly  as  it  was  carried  by  six 
or  e:.:lit  |<ersons.  (Juv.  i.  G4  ;  Mart  ii.  81,  vL  77  ; 
Cic  c  Verr.  r,  lU  ad  Qmiit.  ii  10.)  Wea)th;jr 
Romaaa  kept  eertata  afanree  addy  as  thwrlecticani 

(Cic.  eid  /um.  iv.  12)  ;  and  fur  this  pnrjxjie  tl.ey 
generally  selected  the  tallest,  strongest,  and  moet 
handsome  men,  and  had  them  always  wdl  dremed. 

In  tin-  tiino  of  Martial  it  srems  to  hr.rr  Sien  cus- 
tomary tor  the  lecliairii  tu  wear  beauiuiil  red  live- 
ries. The  lectica  was  generally  preceded  by  adav* 
called  antcambuln,  whose  office  was  to  make  room 
for  it.  (Martial,  iil  46  ;  Plin.  EpitL  iil  14  ;  com- 
pare Becker,  6'a//»A.  i.  p.  213,  &c.) 

Shortly  after  the  intioductifm  of  these  lecticae 
among  the  Romans,  and  daring  the  latter  period  of 
the  repiihlie,  tliev  apjx  ar  to  have  l.<vh  \ery  com- 
inaii,  though  they  were  cluetly  uitcd  in  juunieys,  and 
in  the  city  of  Rome  itself  only  by  ladies  and  in- 
\aliil.>(.  (Dion  Cass.  Ivii.  17.)  But  the  love  of  tliis 
aa  well  as  of  other  kiuds  of  luxur)'  iucrcas^ed  tio 
rapidly,  that  Julius  Caesar  thought  it  necessary  to 
restrain  the  use  of  lecticae,  and  to  conhne  the  pri> 
vilegc  of  using  them  to  certain  peraoos  of  m  eettma 
aL'e,  and  to  ctftatii  dajf  el  the  jeai;  (Soaton. 
Cues.  43.) 

In  the  reign  of  Chmdina  we  find  thai  the  pstvikfe 

of  u^inl:  a  lectira  in  the  city  was  still  a  j^n  at  dis- 
tiactiuii,  which  was  only  granttfd  by  the  empemr 
to'  his  especial  favouriten  (Soet.  Ctaud,  28.)  Dot 
what  until  then  had  been  a  privilege  became  gra- 
dually a  right  assumed  by  all,  atid  every  wealthy 
Roman  kept  one  or  more  lecticae,  with  the  requisite 
number  of  lecticariL  The  emperor  I>omitian,  how- 
ever,  fothade  prostitotea  tite  nse  of  leetica&  (Soel. 
Ikiijiil.  !?.)  Euterprisiiii:  individuals  i;r.i dually  be- 
gan to  form  companiea  {corpm  lecticanorum\  and 
to  establish  puhlte  lecticae,  which  bad  their  standa 
I'r-t^fra  Irrfiearionun)  in  the  reijio  transtibrrina, 
and  prub*»bly  in  other  parls  also,  where  ariV  one 
might  take  a  lectica  on  hire.  (Vietor,  />e  Hetjiomih. 
Urh.  Rom.  in  Oracrii  Theeanr.  iii.  n.4fl  ;  Martial, 
iil  46.)  The  persona  of  whom  these  eompanica 
enii.oisted,  were  pruliaLly  of  t'v  !  v,  ■  r  orders  or 
frecdmen.  (Compare  Gruter,  Iiucnpt.  699,  il, 
600.  1.) 

The  lecticae  of  which  we  hare  hitherto  spokro, 
were  all  portable,  i.  e.  they  were  constnicted  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  asseres  might  eadlj  ho 
fastened  to  them  whenever  it  was  necessary  to 
carry  a  person  in  them  from  one  place  to  another. 
But  the  name  lectica,  or  rather  the  diiniuutire  lec- 
ticola,  was  ^ao  sometinias  af^d  to  a  kind  «i 
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which  It-OS  not  moved  out  of  th«  )if>M*e. 
Oa  it  the  Roomum  ireqiientiT  rccliacd  for  tb«  pur- 
pow  of  imdimr  or  writinir.  for  the  ndMita  when 

writinif  gfl.lMiii  Mt  at  n  taM--  a*  wc  d",  l»ut  gr-ru  n*!' . 
icclined  on  a  cooch ;  in  this  pootore  the/  nutrd 
OM  KBM,  mi  opHi  n  nw^  pwca  uw  pMTiwwni 
or  taMrt  nn  which  thi  y  wrote.  From  thU  kind  of 
occtijfltion  ihc  »nph<i  wa«  called  Ircticula  hiru)*ni- 
tona  (  Suet.i4*7.  78),  nr  nion-  commonly  Irctulua. 
(Plin.  Eftisi.  T.'5  ;  Ovid,  Tritt.  i.  1 1.  3H  ;  compare 
A!»t»ir|)h,  Dt  /jectic-it  Veiermm  Duitriba,  Am«l«- 
dam,  1704.) 

LECTICA'RIL  ILktica.] 

LECTISTBUNIUM.  SktMcm  Wing  of  th« 
ratuff  of  fi-a*t«,  thr  fJnH-ki  and  Rom.itii  on  oi-ca- 
•ion  of  extnordiiiarj  •oiemnitie*  placed  imagvs  of 
the  f(9i»  fftdfainf  tn  cawbw,  wtth  labka  and 
tiand*  l)ofnrp  them,  as  if  thry  were  rmlly  partakinj? 
of  the  thing!  oiTerrd  in  iacrific«.  Thk  ceremony 
WM  cdled  •  lertitUntimmi,  TlwM  ipedmeMi  of 
the  couches  emplojed  for  the  parpnte  are  in  the 
niyptotck  at  Munich.  The  woodrnt  here  intro- 
duced exhibits  one  of  them,  which  is  reprrsentr^ 
witJi  a  cashioQ  oovered  by  a  cloth  bwiging  in 
ample  feldt  down  Mch  ridti  TMe  bmtinii 

rintir  (Sueton.  Jul.  7fi  ;  Com,  Nrp.  Tnimth.  'D  is 

wivught  altffgetber  in  white  narble,  and  i«  toine- 
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theee  X^oi^  wmd  as  hknkoU  for  |)or«ons  in 
their  sle^p,  w  Men  from  (Mly**.  xiv.  4tta,  dUO,  50i, 
5 IS,  5*29,  XX.  4.  The  ^*a,  on  the  other  hand, 
w-r  -  TriiliaMy  a  softer  and  nmrr  costly  kind  of 
wooiicn  duib^  and  were  used  chiefly  by  penoiu  of 
high  mk.  They  were,  like  the  yUa&wi,  mom- 


what  more  than  two  A«ct  in  hci^hu  At  the 
Epmlum  Jorii,  which  was  the  most  noted  Icrti- 
•temium  at  Rome,  nnd  which  was  cclpbnited  in  the 
O^tiol,  the  (tatoe  of  Japiter  was  laid  in  a  reclining 
pettore  en  a  coach,  whfle  those  of  Jmw  and 
Min»T»'a  were  seated  on  chairs  by  hi»  »iil<'  ;  nrnl 
this  distinction  was  olisenred  in  alhision  to  the 
ancient  ctutom,  according  to  which  only  men  re- 
clined and  women  sat  at  tahlc.  (Val.  Max.  it.  J. 
§  2.)     Nevertheless  it  is  pmlable  that  at  a  lator 

Cnod  both  gods  and  godd«-s»rs  wrro  represontcd 
the  «me  position :  at  least  foar  of  them,  vis. 
Jupiter  Serapis  and  Juno  or  I«is,  topj-ther  with 
AjioIIo  aiid  Diati.!.  ar.-  «<>  rxlnliit.Hl  with  a  Uible 
before  them  on  the  handle  of  a  Roman  Uunp  en- 
pBTod  hy  BartelL  {tMC  if«ltlS4.)  Livy  <r.  IS) 
gives  nn  arcoiint  of  a  v<  n-  splendid  loctist<  miiim, 
which  he  aM<TU  to  have  been  the  orijiin  of  the 
priftice.  [J.  Y.J 

LECTUS  (A^x",  wAM.  •M),  ft  hed.  In  the 
heroic  age*  of  (ireecc  l>»  d8  were  ven,-  simple  ;  the 
beiJsteads,  however,  are  sometimes  repn>»ented  as 
araamented  (rprp-i  A«x(a,  //.  iii.  448  ;  compare 
Wyu.  zziii  2 1  'J,  &c.).  The  principal  parts  of  a 
bed  T''  thr  xXaltat  and  p^iy*a  {itilysn.  xix.  '^.17); 
the  former  were  a  kind  of  thick  woollen  doak, 
esleared,  which  was  fai  had  weather 
by  incii  nv.  r  t1:iMr  and  w;i»  sometimes 

d  over  a  chair  tu  rcodcr  the  seat  soft.  That 


times  tised  to  rover  the  seat  of  chain  when  persons 
wanted  to  sit  down.  (O/jws.  x.  352.)  Ton-nder 
this  thick  wooUen  staff  less  dissgrecable,  a  linen 
cloth  was  sometiroes  spread  over  it  (CAorjfw.  xiii. 
7.T)  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Mt** 
pillows  or  bolsters  ;  but  this  opinion  socms  tu  bo 
refuted  by  the  ciwmstance  tliat,  in  Ud§m.  vi. 
98,  they  are  descfihed  as  being  washed  witibont 
anythinif  beinjf  said  ru  t'l  ;ii  \-  nj^  r.iti>tn  uhi.h 
would  have  neccssuily  preceded  the  washing  had 
they  been  pillows.   Beyond  this  sofiiMMitien 

spectinif  the  {rijyia,  we  have  no  trace*  of  pillows 
or  IxiUters  hvmg  used  in  the  Hontenc  age.  The 
bedstdid  (A^XM,  KUtrptm^  itufior)  of  pcnoasof 
high  rank  was  covered  with  skins  («<••«)  upon 
which  the  ^^7«a  were  placed,  and  over  these  linen 
shecU  or  carpets  were  spread  ;  the  xAalra,  Ustly, 
served  as  aeovar  or  blanket  for  the  sleeper.  (CA^jtw. 
iw.  3M»  Ac.  f  IL  mtif.  tf4S,  kt.  i  is.  e^JO,  die) 
Poor  persons  ulept  on  sk  ii*  r  Ix  ds  i  f  dry  horl'S 
s}«eiid  on  the  ground.  {(hJyu.  xiv.  hl'J  ;  xx.  lli'J, 
&c  ;  xi.  IBK,  ;  compare  Nitxsch,  nr  CA/jns. 
%'i|.i.  p.'JjO.)  These  simple  iK-d.*,  to  which  shortly 
after  the  lluniiric  a^'e  a  pillow  fur  the  head  was 
added,  continued  to  be  used  hy  tba  poorer  classes 
amoog  the  Greeks  at  all  times.  Thus  the  bed  of 
the  omor  Lyctu|nis  is  said  to  have  consisted  of 
one  sheep-skin  (awSior)  and  a  pillow.  { tMut.  l  it. 
Jtee,  Oral.  Ljfcmg.  p.  842.  c )  But  the  complete 
bed  (tM)  of  a  wealthy  Greek  b  hter  tfaaeo, 
fjeneraliy  consisted  of  the  followiiii;  part*:  wAIitj, 
Vviroroi,  TvAttor  or  xW^oAor,  ■Kpo<iK**^>dA*uiy^  oud 
erp^^urra. 

The  kXIvii  ia  properly  speaking  only  the  lied- 
Btend,  and  set  ins  tu  have  consisttrd  only  of  posts 
fitted  into  one  another  and  resting  upon  four  feeU 
Ai  the  head  part  alone  there  was  a  txiard  (dMUcAu** 
Tpor  er  #»utXirrpor)  to  sup{iort  the  pillow  and  pre- 
vent its  falling'  ouL  SiiiK'tiiiii's  the  kt^JutKiin f>a¥ 
»as  wanting,  as  wc  see  tu  drawing  on  ancient 
vases.  (Pollnz,  X.  S4,  vi.  9.)  Sonetimee,  howeTer« 
the  biittom  jwirt  of  a  !><  d»tead  was  l:k>  Ai»e  pro- 
tt.'ctcd  by  tne  buird,  so  that  in  tliis  la^e  a  (ireck 
bedstead  resembled  a  awden  so  called  French  bed> 
stend.  The  KAi'rr;  was  generally  made  of  wood, 
which  in  quality  varii-d  according  to  the  means  of 
the  pcnons  for  whose  use  it  was  desti:ir<l  ;  lur  in 

soma  cMsa  wo  find  that  it  waa  made  of  solid 
maple  er  hex-weed,  or  veneered  with  a  eoatkif  of 

these  more  i  \p.-ii>i\e  U(M>(1<.  At  a  later  j>eriod, 
bedsteads  were  not  only  iiuuie  of  solid  ivoiy  or 
veneersd  with  tortoiseshell,  hot  sometimN  had 
sil  ver  feet.  ( Pollu X,  JL  &  |  AoUbd,  V,  /A  xiL  29  | 
Athcn.  vL  p.  2.">.i.) 

The  bedstead  was  (iruvided  with  girths  (vdps^ 
Mropot^  **<^)  on  which  the  l>ed  or  mattn'ss 
(kW^oAov,  rwXffSsr,  «roi»'WT  or  t^Ai;)  rested  ;  in- 
stead of  these  girths  poorer  people  used  strings. 
(Aiist^  Av.  814,  with  the  Schol.)  The  cover 
or  tidcinf  of  a  mattfcSB  was  made  of  linen  er  wool- 
len  cloth,  or  of  leather,  and  the  usual  material  witft 
which  it  was  filled  (t^  ^/«<aXA^/4ciw,  vK^fm^ 
er  7»d^aXsv)  was  either  wool  or  dried  weeds.  At 
the  head  |>art  of  the  bed,  and  stij>p  irtcii  l>v  the 
iwlKAirrpoVf  lay  a  round  pillow  ^irpo<rK«f>iiA«ei') 
X  X 
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to  Aupport  the  bead  ;  and  iu  sunte  ar)ci«')U  ^cltirei 
otMr  M|WUV  pillow*  aro  seen,  which  were  in- 
ftidcfl  tf»  snpjwirt  t!u"  lintk.  Tin-  covers  of  fuch 
pillows  are  •Ui^-d  in  av^t-rai  picture!  on  ancient 
Wes  (Me  the  woodcut  undflT  SrHMMIOM),  and 
were  therefim  nrobahlj  of  varioM  coloun.  They 
were  unilaabtedljr  filiM  with  the  Muote  matenafi 
aa  the  bcdi  and  ii>nttri  s^o». 

Th«  b^d-coTcn,  which  mar  be  tenned  blaokeU 
«r  eaoniaqMnes  ww«  calM  iy  a  varietf  «f  ounea, 

inch  as  Trrpurrp^fimra^  vwocrp<i^aTa^  ini^Xruara^ 
4p*orpii(f^  X^^turm^  ifi^Hrr^ttt  iirt66Keua^  id- 

or  iift^^dw^ti.  The  common  nntnc,  howcrrr,  vm» 
0"rp4ifurra,  They  were  gencrully  ii!ii<!t-  uf  clyib, 
wluch  was  very  thick  and  woolly  either  on  one 
or  on  both  tidei.  (Pdlnx,  vi  9,)  II  ia  not 
always  easy  to  distmgtinli  wlictlwr  ih»  WwicnCa, 
when  !^peaking  of  KKifm.  u\ma  b  ds  in  our  sense 
of  the  word,  or  the  coucbea  on  which  tbej  lay  at 
neal  tinm  W«  eawqiMmly  do  not  know  who- 
thpT  the  tleikriptive  epithets  of  K\lvai,  rnnmrmtf^d 
by  FuUus,  beioiig  to  beds  or  tu  tuuihcji.  UiU  tiiis 
BuUteti  little,  as  then'  «  .ia  iicnrcely  any  difference 
betwt^At)  tin-  \ifds  d'  thi-  Ain  i<  lit*  and  their  couche*, 
with  tliU  estepUiiti,  that  the  Ultcr  beinn  niade  for 
ap]K>nrance  as  well  as  for  comfort,  were,  on  the 
wholoi  WMloubtodl^  niore  sulatdid  and  cattly  than 
the  former.  Contidering,  however,  that  bedsteads 
were  oft«n  nin'lo  of  the  most  co»Uy  iii.iti  ri  it«,  we 
may  rcasonaldy  infer  that  the  coverings  and  other 
oniainents  of  beds  were  little  inferior  to  tho»e  «{ 
conrhcs.  Notwithstanding  the  splfmi  iur  ami  < oin- 
fori  of  many  (.»re<-k  bed*,  the  AsiiUics,  who  h.ive 
atall  times  excelled  the  Europeans  in  these  kinds 
of  luxuries,  said  that  the  (jreeks  did  not  under- 
stand  how  to  make  a  comfortable  bed.  (Athen.  ii. 
D.  48  ;  PluU  Peiop.  30.)  The  places  mo«t  ccle- 
bnued  for  the  maaahctiue  of  aplendid  iied-coven 
wen  Milotm,  Corinth,  and  Canhagei.  ( Ariatoph. 
Jian.  410,  542,  wiih  ili.- Stli..!.  ;  Lynittr.  73_' ; 
Cic.  c  Verr.  i.  34  ;  Alltca.  i.  pp.  -J7,  It  ap- 

peus  that  the  Greeks,  though  they  wore  night- 
pnwiig,  did  not  *ini|»ly  i<>vi-r  tlicmtclvrs  \\lt!i  tl/c 
trrpJtifiaTo^  but  vvmpl  ihcmscircs  uj*  iu  thcui.  hva 
wealthy  persons  continui*d,  according  to  the  ancient 
nutotn,  to  use  skins  of  sheep  and  other  animnls, 
especially  in  winter,  as  blankets.  (Pollux,  x.  1*23  ; 
Arifltoph.  Nub.  10.  ) 

The  bedsteads  of  the  poorer  clotset  are  dc- 
tifrnated  by  the  nunea  vm^irovr,  dkirdynft,  and 
KfdSiaro^,  jiiiil  an  fxa^'.'i-nUed  description  of  Mii  h 
a  bed  is  given  by  Armiophniies.  {Jiul.  .'>^0, 
&c.  ;  compare  Lysistr.  91  (J.)  The  words  x*""^'*^ 
and  x<V*"*''<^»',  wliich  originally  si;.'nificd  a  l>ed  of 
olniw  or  dry  lu  rl>s  made  on  ilie  gruund  (Theocrit. 
iii.  33  ;  Plut.  /.i/'  uni.  l(j),  were  afu-rwards  ap- 
plied to  a  bed  whkb  was  onl/  near  the  ground, 
to  diatinsnish  it  fhim  the  irKtpfi  which  was  gcnc- 
mlly  a  liiv'h  bed:itoiii!.  X-^utuvia  wito  llie  i.s'ia! 
)ieds  for  slaves,  soldiers  iu  the  field,  and  poor 
citiienii  and  the  mattresses  used  in  them  wen  nere 
mntJi  made  of  ni-ln-s  or  hnst.  (Pnllux,  c,  and 
vi,  II;  IJockcr,  C  iKtrMei^  vol.  ii.  pp.  114 — 122; 
l';>Iliix,  X.  c.  7,  8,  vi.  1.) 

Tlio  bcil.s  of  tliL-  Runiaiis  (Jrrti  aifneulares)  in  the 
eoriicr  [KTiixis  ot  the  n  pnl-lic  were  probably  of  the 
tame  deecriptioii  m  thme  used  in  Greece  ;  but  to- 
wnnls  the  ciid  of  (be  republic  and  daring  the  em* 
pire,  when  Aaiatie  hixuma  wait  iatportad  into 
Italy,  tha  richness  and  magnificcDM  sf  lh«  heds  of 
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the  wmithy  Uumans  far  surpassed  erczytbiur  we 
find  dc«cril>cd  in  (Jreecc.  The  bedstead  was  eo 
nf-rally  nith«T  hiuli,  that  fwr>->r.j  rntt.-rT.d  the 
bed  i^mximdcr^  a*t;tnaVrr )  by  iiuvuis  (>:  klc-ps  placed 
Iteside  it  (aeamnum^  V'arro,  de  Limg.  Ijat.  IfS* 
UUUcr  {  Ovid.  Fiut.  it.  549,  &c).  It  wm  oom- 
times  made  of  metal,  and  sometimes  eoady  kinds 
of  wood  or  veneered  with  tortoise-shell  or  ivory  ;  iu 
feet  ijjdau)  were  fteooentlj  of  aiiver  or  foid. 
fPlin.  ztL  4S  ;  Mart.  xsL  67 ;  Jbt.  xL  94.)  Tba 
1)>-<1  or  riiattr.'s*  (culdta  and  r.-itcJ  -.i--  n 

gii  tiitt  or  «lrings  (rrstea,  j'atcuw^  iustUar^  ost  J"if»e*) 
which  connected  the  two  hontontal  li^  yusts  of 
the  bed.  (Cic  dc  Dir.  ii.  6o  ;  Mart.  r.  T-J  ; 
Petron.  97  ;  wimpaix:  Ilumt.  Epud.  x:i.  1  2  ;  C^i «, 
<ie  lit  liu^t.  c.  10.)  In  beds  destined  for  iwa 
persQQSi  the  two  sides  are  disttngaished  bjdifieivai 
names  i  the  sides  at  which  penons  eniewJ  waa 
open,  and  bore  the  name  of  ,  the  other  side, 

which  was  protected  by  a  board,  was  called /■/■» 
(Isidor.  xz.  1 1.  p.  6211, ed.  Ltedewann.)    T%t  twa 

aides  of  mii  !i  a  1>< -d  rm''  a!sn  distin^iishcd  bv  the 
names  it^i  tu  mUruir  aiid  U^m  mtenoTy  or  rpnmdm 
tjirrior  and  tpwula  interior  (Ovid.  AmuTt  itL  14. 
.'t2  ;  Sueiiin.  (  aet,  49)  ;  and  frr>m  theae  cxprrn- 
sions  it  is  not  improbable  that  suchlecti  had  twol^s 
or  mattri  s«<'s  one  for  each  person.  Mattre«se»  wera 
in  the  earlier  times  filled  with  diy  herbs  (V'am^ 
/.  r. ;  Ovid.  FoW.  i.  tHW  and  205),  or  stiaw  (Hoiat. 

Sat.  iu  3.  117  ;  .Mart.  xiv.  IGO  ;  Si  :;,  c.  /As  VU. 
Unit  2.>),  and  such  beds  conliiiued  to  be  oaed 
by  the  poor.  Bat  in  snb9e«]Qent  times  wool,  and 
at  a  ifill  lat.T  pr-rifnl,  f,  iithiT'5  wrrr  n-.'->d  by  the 
wealthy  fur  l!ie  Unis  iw  wciia»lh«  pilluws.  (Plin- 
//.  X.  viii.  48,  X.  22  ;  PUut.  Aftl.  Glar.  iv.  4. 
42  ;  Cic.  Ttue.  iii.  19  ;  Mart.  xiv.  lUl  and  159.) 
The  cloth  or  ticking  {oftrrimentum  or  iKrol>uTmm\ 
with  which  the  beds  or  mnttresses  were  covered, 
was  called  toral,  torale,  lintenm,  or  segestiei.  (lionU. 

ii  4.  84,  KpiiL  t  5.  21  ;  VafTO,  tc)  Tb« 
lilankrt.s.  or  ro^mtcrpanes  {vt»lr$  ftr'ifin.^ir',  strarjalt\ 
j>cn*tn}nMta,  perii>eitmmtta)  were  in  the  hoiitea  of 
wmlthy  Romans  of  the  most  costly  dcseripUeiiv 
aijtl  tirncnlly  ufa  purple  i-i;l"i)r  (sfni-ju'.i  fv.^-'/. '"n 
iuiciu.,  { cj-i&li  uinuia  cfnckj/ituta^  cuixutu  »intff»ja ) 
and  embruiderrd  with  bcantiful  figures  in  gold. 
Covers  of  tliis  sort  were  called  peripetauuata 
Attaliot,  because  they  were  said  to  linv&  been 
first  used  at  the  court  of  Attalus.  (Plin.  //.  .V. 
/.  e.  ;  Cic  c,  Verr.  it,  12,  26,  i^kiUp.  iu  27  i  Mart, 
il  16.)  The  pillows  were  likewise  oorered  with 
m.ignifii  rnt  (a>in;::i.  Whether  the  ancients  Lid 
curtains  to  their  beds  is  not  mentioned  aay> 
where  ;  hot  as  enrtains,  or  rather  a  kind  of  canopy 
(fi  '/fWiO,  Wf»re  used  in  the  lectus  tricHninri*  i  ^^''^^t. 
Carm.  iii.  29.  \.\  Sat.  ii.  8.  5-1)  for  the  puipuse 
of  piaventii^  the  dust  fallinjj  upon  the  pcneni 
lying  on  it,  it  is  not  improbalile  that  the  same  or 
a  similar  contrivance  was  used  in  the  lectus  culi- 

The  led  us  gens  alia  or  adctrsns  waa  the  hridal 
bed  which  stood  in  the  atrium,  opposite  the  jana^ 

whrtici'  it  derived  the  epithet  ad\<  r>iis.  (Harat 
/.'/'/>/.  i.  1.  R"  ;  Fegtus,  ».  r  ;  lornp.  iJii.Mt'N 
p. -I'Jit,  a.)  h  «as  j,'i  i:iTaI]y  li;;;!i.  w  ith  sK'p*  by 
its  siile.  anil  in  1;U<t  titnos  hiMUtituIly  adumed. 
((iellius,  x\i.  9  ;  Lucaii.  li.  3jt)  j  (Jic  pro  Clucnt. 
c.  .r) 

Respecting  the  lectus  funehris  son  the  articles 
Fvvva  and  LwrricA.  An  aoconnt  af  the  dis> 
pisition  of  the  coucbei  used  at  entcrtainBieais»aa4 
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of  the  place  which  each  guest  occnpird,  is  given 
nndcrTufCUinvM.  (Bewer^  (7a2bt%  vol.  i.  p.  42, 
Ac.)  [US.] 

LE'C  YTII  US  (A^KvSot),ft  small  nrumw-nioathed 
Tcoid,  the  principal  use  of  which  '.vas  to  hold  oil, 
iar  WBamting  after  the  bMh,  and  in  the  palaestia. 
It  wu  aooMtiinea  of  leather,  Imt  more  often  oT 
earthen -wnre.  Nuini.'ri>us  ti-rni-cntta  viii.srl.s  ff 
this  sort  exist,  of  an  oval  shape,  holding  about  a 
pint,  generally  painted  a  phinaatkhrown  or  black, 
init  sonielinies  a  lirii'ht  colnnr,  while  n  few  ex- 
amples nre  adorned  wiiti  bcautiiuUy  cxccnted  paint- 
mjK  Most  of  them  arc  the  productions  of  the 
Athenian  potteries.  (Horn.  ()d.  vi. 79  ;  Kmuse, 
Gymn.  H.  Aifnn.  vol.  i.  p.  189,  and  in  Pauly's 
Hfii/./tji-i^  'njt'dfiit',  $.  p.)  [  I*.  S.] 

LVJQArnO  LI'BEHA.  [Leoatus,  p.  670,  b  ] 
LCOATUBf  fa  defined  (Dig.  30.  s.  1 1 6)  to  l>c 

"  delibatio  hcrrilitatis  ijiia  tostridir  ex  on  t)(iit(i  nui- 
vrnuni  beredis  forot  alicui  quid  collauun  vclit." 
Tbia  nngdar  luceenion  prMuppoM*  %  tmivertal 

suei-cjiciiin,  for  if  there  is  no  hcres  ex  tcstamento 
or  person  loco  bnedis,  there  can  be  no  legacy.  A 
Loftatiioi  then  ia  a  part  of  the  hercditns  which  a 
t^-^stntor  pirrs  ont  nf  it,  from  the  Ihti'S  inf>  fiernifi)  ; 
lh.it  1%  it  is  a  ^'ifi  to  a  jjcrsoii  out  of  that  whole 
(uHinrmm)  xvhu  h  is  diminished  to  the  heres  by 
such  gifL  Accordingly  the  pbrUM  **  nb  hcrrdc 
le^rare  **  thm  beeomea  Intelligible.  (Dig.  30. 
9.  I  ]  (i  ;  "  ei  ti'staiiifiito  Icual  f;nni1i.-iii  [KTiniiam  a 
filto,'*  Cic  pro  Cluent.  12.)  A  li^lee  could  not 
be  ebarped  with  the  paj-ment  of  a  legncy  out  of 
what  v.ns  given  to  liim,  a  rnl."»  of  law  ^vjiith  was 
thus  expressed,  '*  A  k^r.iLario  legari  non  potest." 
A  legntum  was  something  given  according  to  the 
•Ti!'»  Ci>il'',  aiul  tliorofi>re  c<uil<i  only  be  ^»ivon  in 
civilia  verba,  und  in  Latin.     [TKi.TAMK.NTLM. J 

The  word  "  liegatuni,"'  from  the  verb  Irgo,  con- 
tahia  the  same  clement  as  LeXi  Lego  has  the 
•enae  of  appointing  or  disposing  of  a  matter,  ai  in 
the  phrniio  '*  li  'jjitum  nr^'otium  "  (Plant,  (^ns.  i.  1. 
12)  :  and  it  is  used  in  the  Twelve  Tables  to  ex- 
press generally  m  te»tator*a  dbpedtion  of  his  pro- 
pTty  (uti  /<'<jas«V,  Ac).  Ulpian  nccordiiifjly 
explains  the  word  Legatum  by  referring  to  itj> 
etjmuluKji,  and  likening  a  Legatum  to  a  I/ex  pro- 
perly so  called.  "  A  I^pptttTni.**  he  say*,  **  ia  that 
which  is  left  by  n  tt^^tjiinent,  /ryia  modo,  that  is, 
imf^  ntlitv  ;  for  those  things  which  are  left  pre- 
mtivo  modo,  are  called  FideicommiML**  iFrag. 
tit  34.)  A  lei^tee  waa  named  hgatarhut  those 
to  whom  a  thing  was  givt-n  jointly  {conjuhcthn) 
wem  oollegatorii.  A  le^cjr  which  was  legally 
▼alfd  or  good,  wai  lawnftm  atife/  ■  void  legacy  was 
in-'t'fr.  A  legncy  ■.\liu?i  was  given  absoliitelj'  or 
uiKonditionnlly,  was  said  to  be  given  pure;  one 
which  was  given  conditionany  wna  nid  to  be 
fill  lyiu'lilioiif.  The  Pxprf^Fiion  prmtm  h'^ntnnt,  (in 
uiicondilional  legacv,  alao  occur*.  (Dig.  .i'i.  tit.  2. 
•.5.) 

(Mills  apokigixes  for  treating  of  LegalA  in  that 
part  of  his  Institntlona!  work  in  which  he  has 

plari-d  tli'  in.  I  n  tfi--  first  ninoty-.siv  chapters  of  hi* 
sccood  book  he  treats  of  the  acquisition  of  property 
in  Res  singula-',  to  n^leb  class  legacies  belong. 
But  as  the  matter  of  legacies  5:^  ti  nt  intelligible 
without  reference  to  the  mattrr  of  herediuis  or 
tmiTeru]  succession,  he  places  th<'  law  of  legacies 
(harr  jvrit  materia)  immediately  aiicr  thist  cf 
bereditns. 

'  Tbm  mm  few  Civfl  tanaa  in  wbfcli  a  Uguj 
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could  \>c  left:  Per  Vindicntionem,  Per  Damna- 
ti m-  II',  Sinendi  modn.  Per  Pracceptionem. 

A  legntum  [tct  vindicalionem  was  ^iven  in  these 
wonls:  "  Honiinera  Stichum  Da,  Lego;"  or  the 
words  raijrht  be  with  reference  to  the  legatee, 
^Capitc^  Sumito,  Sibi  Ilabeto."   A  legatum  per 
vindicatinnem  was  so  called  with  reference  to  the 
!<'-aI  moans  by  \vlii<  h  the  ir^^tee  asserted  his  right 
to  the  legacy  ogaiiist  the  heres  or  aoy  possessor, 
whieb  was  Iqr  ft  vindicntio  or  an  Actio  in  ran  •  fer 
as  soon  as  the  Hrr.'dit.atis  aditio  liad  taken  j.lace, 
ihc  legatee  had  tlie  (^uiriuuian  {tie  Jure  (^intitmt) 
ownership  of  the  legncy.    The  two  schools  raised 
a  (]uestion  rus  to  tlii.s  Wliptlier  under  huch  circtjm- 
stnnces,  the  k'gait;c  oljiaiia'd  llic  Quiriutrian  owner- 
ship of  the  thing  before  he  had  consented  to  take 
it.   Tho  opinion  of  the  Proculiani  who  contended 
for  TOch  consent,  was  confirmed  by  a  Constitution 
of  Antoninus  Plus  (Oaius,  ii.  195).    It  was  con- 
sistent with  the  nature  of  the  Per  Vindicationem, 
that  those  things  only  eonid  be  so  given,  in  which 
the  tr^tator  luul  Quiritarian  ownership:  and  it  was 
also  necestiiiry  tliat  he  should  have  such  owner* 
ship  both  at  the  time  of  making  his  will  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  ;  otberw  ise  i)ie  Irgnrv  was 
void  (inutile).     But  thcTiJ  was  on  exc<  piian  in 
rcs;)ect  of  things  **  quae  poodsMi,  oumero,  men« 
siuA  constant,**  as  wine,  oil,  com,  and  the  pre* 
eions  metals  hi  tho  form  of  coin  ( preunia  nuwe- 
r,ifa  \  in  regard  to  which  it  wa.^  sufficient  if  the 
testator  had  the  Qoiritariaa  ownership  at  tho 
time  of  his  death.   By  a  senatnsconmltnm  of  the 

time  of  Nero,  it  wns  enarteil  tliat  if  a  te.«tati,r  left 
a  thing  ns  a  legacy,  which  had  never  been  his,  the 
legnry  should  be  cqoally  good  as  if  it  hod  been 
left  in  the  form  most  ndvnntni.'ro»i!<  to  the  legatee 
{ofitimo  jnre\  which  form  wiis  the  Legatum  per 
daranationem.  But  if  n  testator  gave  a  thing  of  his 
own  by  n  testament,  which  he  afterwards  alienated, 
it  was  the  best  opmion  that  the  legncy  was  inutile 
by  the  Ju.s  Civile,  and  that  the  Senatuticonsultuni 
did  not  make  it  good.  If  the  same  thing  was 
gi?en  t»  men  than  ono  person  either  jointly  (ran- 
juiu'tim)  BO  as  to  make  thi  in  collrpitarii.  or  se- 
venilly  (diyunrtim),  cncii  took  an  equal  share.  A 
legntum  was  given  conjunciim thm:  **Titio  et  Seio 
li'iminem  Stichum  do,  lep-o  ih'-Jrtncfim.  xhvf : 
'*  Titio  hominem  Stichum  do,  !rgu  ;  t^oio  iundent 
hominem  do,  lego."  If  one  collegatarius  failed  to 
take,  his  portion  went  to  the  others.  In  the  case 
of  a  conditional  legacy  left  per  vindicntionem,  the 
.'xhools  Wire  dtuded  in  o])iiit<>n:  the  Sabininni 
said  that  it  was  the  property  of  the  hcres  during 
the  pendency  of  the  condition ;  tbo  ProenKm!  said 
that  it  was  "re*  nnllins." 

The  fonn  of  the  I'cr  damnatiooem  was  this: 
Heres  mens  Stichum  snrmn  menm  dare  damnas 
esto  ;  but  the  word  Dato  was  eqnaHy  rffective.  \ 
thing  which  l)elonged  to  another  (q/Lihi  rut)  couid 
be  thus  left,  and  the  heres  was  bound  to  procure 
the  thing  for  the  Icmtee  or  to  pay  him  the  value 
of  it  A  thing  not  tn  ezistence  at  the  date  of  the 
will  might  be  left  by  thi^  form,  a.«  t':e  fnf  ire  prt). 
duce  of  a  female  slave  {atwilla).  The  lecatee  did 
not  aeqnirotbo  Quiritarian  ownembip  of  the  legacy 
hy  virtue  of  the  hrn  ditntis  aditiu:  the  thing  still 
remained  tho  property  of  the  heres,  but  the  eiTect 
of  the  legntum  was  to  establish  an  obligatio  be> 
tween  the  heres  and  the  legatee,  who  cotilil  (tin 
for  it  by  an  Acdo  in  personam.  If  it  was  a  thing 
Hanripi,  Ibe  leg^itee  could  only  noqam  tll»  Qnin» 
X  X  2 
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tarian  ownenhip  of  it  by  Mancipallo  or  In  jure 
cessio  fmm  the  ncftt:  if  H  w»t  merelr  delivered, 
the  legauHtu  only  aeqaired  the  oanplete  owner- 
ship  (plenum  jm)  by  usucapion.  If  th«  Minw 
tliin)!  was  left  to  two  or  tiioro  cnuJunrHni,  racli 
had  an  equal  share  ;  if  (It^Jttndim,  the  hcrca  was 
VBWid  to  Ibe  thhuf  to  one  and  !to  vilne  to  the 
rest.  In  the  CAse  of  a  pift  cunjuncHm  the  share  of 
the  legatee  who  failed  to  take  belonged  to  the 
llenditM ;  but  the  Lex  Papia  made  it  caduciint, 
and  gave  it  first  to  a  coUegatarius  who  had 
children,  then  to  the  hcredes  who  had  children, 
and  then  to  the  other  legatrcs  wlio  ha>l  children 
iJiigatafSit  m  privilege  vhkh  Juvenal  allude*  to 
(j£iim  emlwiait,  ix.  88). 

Tlic  L4  giituin  Siiicndi  mn^n  was  thus  jjivi-n : 
**  Ilcrea  mcos  damnas  etto  sinere  Luciuai  Tuiiim 
hominem  Stieham  Monere  sibique  habere  by 
which  fomi  a  t<*!<tator  could  tlive  ♦itht-r  his  own 
pn>{H!rty  or  that  which  wiw  the  jM-ojMjrty  of  hia 
acres  at  the  time  of  the  death.  As  in  the  case  of 
II  kgataoi  per  daauuttioocoi,  the  legatee  (ffoeecuted 
bis  claim  by  an  Actio  hi  personam.  It  was 
diiubted  whether  the  hi  res  was  bouiui  to  tnmsfer 
the  property,  in  the  case  of  a  ret  mancipi,  by  nian- 
cipatio  or  in  jure  eeMM,  or,  in  the  cue  of  a  ddiif 
nec  mancipi,  l>y  tntditio  or  delivery,  for  the  words 
of  the  gift  fuc  p«:nnit  him  to  take."  If  the  aanu- 
thing  WM  leil  to  seveial  conjimetini,  they  took  it 
in  cnmmnn.  but  without  any  jus  accreecendi  if  one 
of  tboiu  failed  lo  take.  It  waa  a  still  more  doubtful 
question  (in  the  time  of  Oaius),  whether,  if  the 
same  thing  waa  givon  in  th»  way  to  two  eeTenliy 
{di^witm\  the  whole  wae  dne  to  etch,  or  if  the 
heres  was  released  from  a!t  furthiT  claim,  when 
Mther  of  them  had  obtuned  poeseMitHi  of  the  whole 
with  hii  pennierion. 

The  Legntuni  per  prapcqrtranem  was  in  this 
manner:  "Lucius  Tiliu*  htmuueni  biithnni  Prae- 
cipito  where  **  praecipito,"  in  the  opuiion  of  the 
Sabiniani,  is  the  same  as  **  proccipuum  sumito,"  or 
**take  firsL"  The  Sabinioiii  accordingly  were  of 
opinion  that  a  legncy  cnuld  only  thus  be  left  to 
one  who  waa  alio  mAde  a  beres  ;  but  a  Senatns- 
eoninltum  Neronianam  made  the  legacy  good,  even 
if  it  was  thus  left  to  an  cxtran<  u»,  that  is,  to  an- 
other than  the  beres,  provided  the  legatee  wa»  u 
penen  to  whom  a  legacy  could  be  left  hi  any  of 
the  three  other  modes.  For  the  Senntnsoonsxdtum 
made  tliu&e  legucics  valid  which  were  not  valid  by 
the  Jus  Civile  on  account  of  the  words  of  the  gift 
(^wrbontm  t*t/«o),  but  not  those  legacies  which 
were  invalid  on  account  of  the  incapacity  of  the 
legatee  (ritw  fx-rffmne),  which  was  the  ca«e  with  a 
per^grinus.  The  Sabiniani  alio  niaintaiiicd  that  a 
man  eoold  leaTo  in  thit  manner  only  what  waa  fail 
own,  for  the  onlr  wiy  in  which  the  legatee  could 
enforce  his  h^hi  was  hy  a  judicium  familiae  ercis- 
cundac,  in  which  judicium  it  was  necessary  that 
the  judex  should  adjudicate  that  which  was  given 
per  ^rucceptionem,  and  he  could  adjudicate  on 
nothmg  else  than  the  res  hereditaria.  But  the 
•amc  senatuacoasaltiuu  made  a  legncy  valid,  which 
was  given  in  diii  form,  even  if  the  thhig  did  not 
belong  lo  the  testator.  The  Procullani  tonteiidcd 
that  a  legacy  could  be  given  to  an  cxtrancus  per 
piaeeeptieaen  ;  and  fattner  that  if  the  thing  was 
the  tcstator*s  ex  jure  Qtiiritium,  it  couM  be  atied  for 
(eindieari)  by  the  legatee,  whether  he  was  «  here« 
or  not  {Ktrvmeus) ;  if  it  was  the  tettatorli  b  bonis, 
il  WM  •  QtU*  ki^tom  to  tha  •xtmnm  by  the 
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Rcnatusconjuiltum  ;  and  the  hcrea,  if  be  was  the 
legatee,  could  obtain  it  in  a  judicium  femiliae  er- 
ciicondae.  If  it  did  not  bebng  to  the  testator  in 
either  way,       the  legatnm  was  mnde  tttHn  boA 

to  the  hereg  and  the  extraneus  by  the  »enatij»- 
consultum.  If  the  tmae  thing  viia  thus  iett  to 
more  than  one  cither  disjmetim  or  conjuneUm^ 
each  had  only  his  i-harc.  In  all  the  three  forms, 
except  the  per  damnationem,  only  ThitJi:s  aud 
Jura  in  re  conld  ha  the  ohjeeti  of  legau :  but  by 
the  per  damnationem  any  tbinff  could  be  made  tfaio 
object  of  a  legatum  which  coidd  be  made  the  eb> 
ject  of  an  oMiuMtio. 

By  the  Law  of  the  Twelve  Table*  a  man  could 
dispow  of  his  property  as  he  pleawd,  and  he  night 
exhaust  (err^jrr)  the  whole  hercditas  ItV  hi'3ci<"ii 
and  bequests  of  freedom  to  slaves,  so  as  to  k-ave 
I  he  hercs  nothing.  The  conseiiuence  was  that  in 
siuii  cases  i))e  »cripti  heredes  refused  to  lake  ihf 
h»  rcdilas,  and  there  waa  of  cour&e  an  inteslaty. 
The  first  legisbitivc  measure  on  this  snbject  was 
the  Lex  Foria,  called  TestaniMitaria,  which  did 
not  allow  a  teatator  to  give  at  a  dcmatio  mortii 
caiisfi  or  as  a  legacy  more  tliati  a  thoUKxnd  asset 
to  one  person,  certain  kinsfoUc  excepted.  (Gaiii% 
iiL  S25 ;  Ulp.  Fra^.  L  3,  nviii  7.)  But  th» 
measure  was  a  failure,  for  it  did  not  prevent 
a  man  from  giving  as  many  8c\enil  thoiis^iiids  to 
its  many  penons  as  he  pleased,  and  so  exhausting 
his  estate.  The  Lex  \'oconia  (n.  c.  16^^  after- 
wards enacted  that  no  j)crsou  ihould  take  by  way 
of  legncy  or  donatio  mortit  causa  more  than  the 
heredea  (MTanUjt  *•  it  Mens);  but  this  lex 
waa  imHIietoa],  for  by  tiw  leateier  dtttribating 
his  property  amoni:  Tuinierinis  hyat*"v*s.  the  herei 
might  have  so  small  a  portion  at  not  to  make  it 
worth  hi*  while  to  aatwoM  ^hudflna  attaehed  to 
the  hereditas.  (Gains,  ii.  26  ;  Cic.  in  Verr.  L 
43.)  Ttio  Lex  Kalcidia  (B.  c  40)  at  hiAt  took 
away  all  means  of  evaaioa  by  declaring  that  a  tes« 
tator  should  not  give  more  than  three-fourths  in 
legacies,  and  thus  a  fourth  was  •eeored  to  the 
hercs  ;  and  **  this  law,"  says  Gaius,  "  is  now  in 
foree^"  The  Senatateoniiiltam  Pcigasiannm  eztoided 
the  aame  rale  of  biw  to  fideieommiaM  [Ptnncoif- 
.missc.m];  and  the  EnijxTor  Antoninus  applied  it 
to  the  cam^  of  tidi^icuuiuiisia,  when  there  wiu  art 
intestacy.  (Dig.  35.  tit  2.  t.  18.)  The  Lex  Fal* 
ridia  applii  il  to  the  wills  of  persons  who  died  in 
captivity  {upud  hoites),  for  a  previous  Ltx  C*>t- 
nclia  had  given  to  the  wills  of  such  persons  the 
same  force  as  if  they  bad  died  csM*  {im  dmlak^ 
Dig.  3.5.  tit  2.  8.  1 ). 

Lt^.ata  were  inuiilia  or  void,  if  they  were  given 
before  a  hcn^  waa  instituted  by  the  will,  for  the 
win  derived  all  itt  legal  cftcaey  from  anch  intin* 
tion  ;  then"  w  as  the  Mme  nile  as  to  a  gift  of  free- 
dom. It  was  aa  inutile  legatum,  if  in  form  the 
gift  was  given  after  the  death  of  the  beres,  bat  it 
might  be  Qiven  on  the  event  of  his  death  ;  it 
also  inutile  if  given  in  form  on  the  day  before  tlio 
death  of  the  testator,  for  which  rule  of  law,  sayi 
Gains,  tbeic  icenu  to  be  no  good  zcaton  (jmstiose 
ratio).  A  fe^tom  could  not  be  left  in  the  way  of 

a  jicnalty  (  fMirrme  miin'nf),  that  is,  for  the  purpo«? 
of  compelling  the  heres  to  do  or  restraining  him 
firom  doing  any  particular  act:  but  Justinian  nada 
all  such  Icgata  cood,  exc-y  'r  tlmse  which  w  ere  im- 
possible, or  fi  ibidden  by  law  or  against  boni 
mores  (proltmsi)  (Inat.  3l  tit.  2,  a  36)»  A  h^gaey 
[  coold  not  be  Idft  to  an  wwartom  pom  (nNnrta 
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pgrnma}'  Botioa  «f  m  iniocftKiB  penoo  wns 
not  of  a  person  who  eonU  mver  lie  awertained, 

for  in  several  of  the  instance*  mentioned  by  Oaiua, 
tho  pcxMQ  or  penons  would  easily  be  ascertained 
(fat  {oatanee  *<iiu  poot  teataoientum  conaalea  de- 

s  L  n.Tti  rnmt")  ;  but  the  notion  of  the  uncertainty 
wiis  referred  to  the  mind  of  the  testator  at  the 
time  «f  aMking  his  testament  Accordingly  the 
persona  was  not  considered  incerta,  where  he  was 
one  of  a  certain  clnsA,  such  as  cognati,  thousrh  the 
individual  of  the  cIa.iR  might  be  uncortuiii  till  the 
event  bappened  which  wai  to  detenuine  who  out 
«f  the  dim  waa  intended  by  the  teatator.  Soeh  * 
form  of  VK-fjiicst  was  called  a  cort;i  di  nionstTBtio 
inccrtae  pcrsonac.  (Gaitu,  iL  '23^.)  A  legatarius 
most  have  the  testameati  feetto,  and  be  under  no 
legal  inrajflcity.  A  Irpiry  could  not  he  left  to  a 
pofttumus  ulienus,  iiur  could  such  a  peraun  be  a 
nercs  institutos,  for  he  waa  an  incerta  persona.  It 
has  been  cxpUined  who  is  a  poatumus  [Mkrks,  p. 
601,  a]  :  a  postumus  alieniu  is  one  who  when  bom 
cannot  be  amon^  the  siii  hercdes  of  the  testator. 

It  was  a  question  whether  a  It^acy  could  be 
legally  (rteU)  left  to  a  peison,  who  wai  in  Ae 

power  of  another  prrson  who  was  made  heres  liy 
the  liatue  will.  'I'be  Proculiani  denied  that  such  u 
legacy  could  be  left  either  pme  or  tub  conditione. 
((laius,  ii.  24  4.)    But  if  a  person  v,h'\  w^s  in  the 

Cwcr  of  another  was  made  heres,  a  icg-.u;y  niigiit 
left  (416  eo  l«yari)  to  the  pCiaA  i&  WMae  power 
be  was  ;  for  if  such  latter  penon  became  here* 
thereby  (per  ettm\  the  legacy  was  extinguished, 
bet  au-tc  a  nian  cannot  owe  a  thinjj;  to  him.selt' ;  but 
if  the  son  was  cnnncitieted,  or  the  slave  waa  m»- 
mmitled  or  tRnaferrra  to  another,  and  to  the  son 
became  heres,  or  so  the  slave  made  another  person 
betea,  the  l^scy  waj  due  to  the  Cnther  or  former 

Not  only  Hos  gineriloi?  cnnld  Lc  given  as  a 
legacy,  but  also  a  piirt  of  a  univorsitas  of  things 
(imrrerMnM  rernm)  could  bo  ho  given  ;  thus 
the  hena  niight  be  dicectcd  to  abare  a  half  or 
any  other  part  of  the  hcteditaa  with  another, 

which  was  called  partitlo.  fCie.  df  T^j.  ii.  20,  pro 
CBueim.  4  ;  Ulp.  Frag.  tit.  24.  a.  25.)  By  the  jos 
cirile  theie  nt|rht  be  a  legacy  of  a  vmimietaB  of 

those  thing*  which  were  cajknlde  of  being  used  and 
enjoyed  without  dt;trimeut  to  the  things,  liy  a 
ienatuaconsultum  there  might  be  a  ItgUtj  of  the 
afni^nt  of  those  things  which  were  cnnsiuned  in 
the  use,  as  money,  wine,  oil,  wheat,  but  the  lega- 
tarius had  to  give  security  for  the  rcstomtion  of 
the  same  qinantity  nr  the  Mune  ntiue,  when  his 
t^itlit  to  the  enjoyment  ceated.   This  teehnical 

meaning  of  <ihu»u9,  that  i-s  the  use  of  things  which 
are  consumed  in  the  use,  is  contrasted  with  usus- 
frnetna  by  Cieeio  {Top.  3 ;  UeUr  dot  atier  de$ 
qman  uiu$/ni£t«9,  von  Puchta,  WuinitAn  Aftu. 
iii.  p.  82,  and  Puchto,  JioiU.  iL  §  2oo). 

A  legacy  la^bt  be  transferred  to  another  per- 
Bon,  or  taken  away  {adimi)  by  another  will  or 
eodicilli  confirmed  by  a  will  ;  it  might  a1«o  be 
taken  away  by  cnisurc  of  the  gilt  from  the  will. 
Such  a  revocation  of  legacies  {ademptio  legatormi) 
•eema  to  have  been  ooly  efleeted  in  the  way  men- 
^ned.  The  expression  ademption  of  legacies  in 
English  law  ha«  a  different  meaning,  and  iu  tiie 
case  of  a  i«]>ecitic  tliiii;^  corresponds  to  the  Roman 
extiiictiofi  of  legTicict,  wliich  took  [ilrice  if  the  tes- 
tator di8j>u«cd  of  the  thing  in  his  lifetime. 

If  *  died  aftv  tfaa  di^  OB  whkh  tb^ 
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Icgatmn  bad  heeone  his  {poit  diem  Ugati  eedetUem)^ 
it  paaaed  to  hia  beiM  ;  or  to  use  a  phrase  of  Eng« 

lish  law,  the  legacy  was  vested.     The  phrase 

dies  legati  cedit "  acoordingly  means  the  time 
is  come  at  wUeb  the  legacy  belongs  to  the  legatee,** 
though  the  time  may  not  have  come  when  he  is 
entitled  to  rectiivc  it  ;  and  ^  dies  venit  **  denotes  the 
arrival  of  the  day  on  w  hich  it  can  be  demanded. 
(Dig.  60,  tit.  16.  8.213.)  If  the  Icgnry  was  left  con- 
ditionally there  was  no  vesting  till  the  condition 
was  fulfilled.  T\y  i\n-.  old  law,  h  gaciej  which  were 
left  unconditionally  or  from  a  time  named  (m  dian 
esften)  were  veated  from  the  time  ef  the  testatorV 
death  ;  but  by  the  Lex  Papia  they  vested  from  the 
time  of  opening  the  will.  The  legacy  m^bt  vest 
immediately  on  the  death  of  the  teatator  and  yet 
the  testator  might  defer  the  time  of  payment  (Dig. 
36.  tit.  2.  8.  21.;  A  legacy  might  also  be  left  on  a 
condition  of  time  only,  as  a  legacy  to  ^tina  vkm 
or  if  he  should  attain  the  age  of  fourteen  ream,  in 
which  case  the  words  toAea  and  if  were  conAidcred 
equivalent,  a  dtxrision  which  has  been  adopted  in 
£ngli»h  law,  in  cases  in  which  there  ia  notning  in 
the  will  which  glrea  the  worda  ■*wben  **  or  '*if  * 
a  di!!"  r  I  t  signification.  (Dig.  36.  tit,  8*  iL^23| 
Hanson  r.  (iraiiam,  6  Vcs.  p.  243.) 

(Gaiua,  ii.  191—245  ;  Ulp.  Frag.  tit.  xxiv.&e. ; 
Dig.  30-32,  &c.  ;  Inst.  ii.  tit.  20—22  ;  Paulua, 
ii.  lL  iii.  tit.  G.)  [Fidkicummissum.]    [G.  L.] 

LEGA'TUS.  Legati  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes:  1.  Legati  or  ambassadors  sent  to  Rome 
by  foreign  nations ;  2.  Legati  or  ambassadors  sent 
from  Honie  to  foreign  nations  and  into  the  pro- 
vinces ;  3,  Legati  who  accompanied  the  Roman 
gcnerab  faito  the  fidd,  or  the  praeramla  and  prae- 
tons  into  the  provinces. 

I.  Foreign  legati  at  Rome,  from  whatever  coun- 
try  they  came,  had  to  go  to  the  temple  of  Satnra 
and  deposit  their  nnme  with  the  qnnestors,  which 
Plutarch  {Quacst.  Rum.  p.  275,  h.)  explains  as  a 
remnant  of  an  ancient  custom  ;  for  formerly,  saya 
he,  the  quaeatoia  aent  preoenta  to  all  l^ati,  which 
werr  caned  lantia,  and  if  any  ambassador  was  token 
ill  at  Rome,  he  was  in  the  care  of  the  quaestors, 
who,  if  be  died,  bad  also  to  pay  the  expenaea  of 
hia  burial  fnm  the  public  treeaory.  What  afker* 
wards  the  nimilior  of  foreign  aml>a-*sadors  incn  a>ed 
in  prupurtion  sxa  tiic  republic  became  extended,  the 
former  hospitable  ctutom  was  reduced  to  the  men 
formality  of  depositing  the  name  with  the  keepers 
of  the  public  treasury.  Previous  to  their  admis- 
sion into  the  city,  foreign  amljessadors  seem  to 
have  been  obliged  to  give  notice  from  what  nation 
they  came  and  far  what  purpose ;  for  aeveral  hi- 
stances  are  mentioned  In  which  ambassadors  were 
prohibited  from  entering  the  city,  especially  in  case 
of  a  war  between  Rome  and  the  state  from  which 
they  ram  ^T.iv.  xxx.  21,  xlii.  3C,  xlv,  2'2^  In 
euch  ca&cs  the  ambassadors  wert:  eidier  not  heard 
at  alL,  and  ebUged  to  quit  Italy  (Liv.  xlii.  36),  or 
an  audience  was  given  to  them  by  the  senate  {muttmi 
lep(t(it  dahtr)  (mtside  the  dty,  in  the  temple  of 
Hellona.  (l.iv. /.  e.  ;  xxx.  21 .)    This  w;is  evidently 

a  lifln  of  miatnut,  but  the  ambassadors  were  never* 
thMcaa  treated  aa  paUie  gneita,  and  tome  pablie 

villa  outside  the  city  waa  scmietimes  assijrn-  i1  f.r 
their  reception.  In  other  ca«es,  however,  a.<!  soun 
as  the  report  of  the  landing  of  foreign  am  basse* 
dors  on  the  coast  of  Italy  was  Vinn  -hf  ia  Rome, 
especially  if  they  were  persons  of  grcut  distinction, 
aa  the  m  «f  Maiiaissa  (Liv.  zlr.  13),  or  iT  thcj 
X  X  3 
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cnTni^  from  an  ally  of  tho  Romnn  pf»npJe^  some  one 
ot  ihi.'  inferior  tuii^istmtes,  or  a  Irgatus  of  a  consul, 
was  despatched  by  the  senate  te  iwtive  and  con- 
duct them  to  the  city  at  the  eJtpensc  of  the  re- 
public When  thi'v  were  intn>duc<'d  fnto  the 
Senate  by  the  jira-  t>T  <ir  inin'il,  tli'  V  ti:st 
plain  -d  what  ibvy  bad  to  cuuimuuicatc,  and  then 
the  praetor  inTlted  Hit  Mfiston  to  pat  titeir  ques- 
tions to  tlif  aniltas>ad<ir^.  (I. 'v.  xvx.  The 
maimer  in  which  this  <fni>stii>nin;{  was  frequently 
carried  on,  especially  when  the  envoys  come  ftwn 
a  strttf  with  which  the  Romans  were  nt  wrsr,  re- 
sembled more  the  cro»8-q«e«tioninjr  of  ii  wutiess 
in  a  court  of  justice,  than  an  inquiry  made  with  a 
view  to  gain  n  dear  undentonding  of  what  was 
proposed.  (Lif,  /.  e.  with  Oronov's  note.)  The 
whole  transairiion  was  carried  nn  by  interpreiers, 
and  in  tbe  Laiin  ianguoge.  [iNTKRi'Rita.]  Vale- 
riitt  Maximus  (U.  2.  f  S)  states  that  the  Qntk 
rheti»rician  Molo,  a  teacher  of  Cia-ro,  was  the  f.r^t 
foreiitncr  who  ever  addressed  tbe  Roman  senate  in 
his  own  tongue.  After  the  ani1)e«»adors  had  thus 
been  exaini;icd,  they  were  rcijiiesttHi  to  leave  the 
auembly  of  the  senate,  who  now  bojan  to  discuss 
the  subject  brought  before  them.  The  result  was 
cmnmunicated  to  the  ambaasadon  hj  the  pnetor. 
CLiv.  viit.  1.)  In  some  cases  amiMMsadorB  not  only 
rrt^  ived  rich  j  n  mi  ts  mi  their  departure,  but  were 
at  ibe  commaud  of  the  senate  conducted  hj  a 
magistrate,  and  at  the  paUie  expeme,  to  the  fron- 
tier of  Italy,  and  rvm  further.  (Liv.  xlr.  N.)  Ry 
tbe  Lex  Uabinia  it  was  decreed  that  frum  t!i  •  tir.>* 
of  Pebmary  to  the  first  of  Mnreh^thes^  iiat  ■  -!i'>u1d 
errn*  day  jirc  audience  t<»  foreign  anilKU&adors. 
<(  !.  .  a/  Quiat.  Fnit.  ii.  11,  12,  ud  h\m.  i.  4.) 
Tl).  r.-  was  at  Rome,  as  Varro  {l)e  Littg.  I  Mi.  v. 
155,  MUilcr)  expresses  it,  a  place  oo  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  senate-house  called  Oniecostasis, 
in  which  fureign  anilxusadors  waited. 

All  anibiissadnn,  wbeocesoerer  tbey  came,  were 
eonsidered  by  the  Romans  thrsuirhoat  the  whole 
period  of  their  cxi'^trTirf  a.«  sarred  and  inviolable. 
(Cic.  e.  Vrrr.  i,  33  ;  Dionys.  HiU.  Ant,  Horn,  xu 
25  ;  Tacit.  Am.  L  42  $  Liv.  xzi  10 ;  Dig.  50. 
tit.  7.  ".17.) 

II.  Le^aii  to  fni  igti  nations  in  the  name  of  tbe 
R  >nian  republic  were  always  sent  by  the  senate 
(Cic  e.  Vatitu  15) ;  and  to  be  appointed  to  sach  a 
ini)i.sion  was  considereil  a  ereat  nononr  which  was 
KiirVm-d  only  on  men  of  high  rank  or  eminence  ; 
for  a  Roman  amla$sador,  according  to  Dioirj'siits, 
had  the  powi  nt  {ify/wloL  ««1  tiiM^ur)  of  a  mngis- 
iratr  and  the  venerable  character  of  a  priest  If 
a  Itomun  dnrinii  the  porfonnancc  of  bis  mission  as 
amba8.<adiir  >ii.  li  ur  vNa^  killed,  his  memory  was 
bf  ufiun  d  by  the  republic  with  a  public  sepulchre 
and  a  statue  in  the  Rostra.  (Liv.  iv.  17  ;  Cic. 
PkUip.  ix.  '1.)  The  cxpnses  during  the  journey 
of  an  ambassador  were,  of  ooone,  paid  by  the  re- 
pbhitc ;  and  when  he  tmvdled  through  a  province, 
the  provincials  had  lo  Mipplj  him  with  ervrythiog 
be  wanted. 

'  III.  The  third  elase  of  legati,  te  whom  the 

TinTn.-'  nf  amba&!>.ndors  cannot  Vi  *  .ipplied,  were  per- 
sons who  accompanied  the  Uonian  cencnt!*  i>'i  their 
e.xpeditii>ns,  am!  in  later  times  the  p  tv<  !-ntr»  of 
y  I  i\)ncoft  also.  Legati,  as  sen  ing  under  the  con- 
cilia ill  the  Roil, an  annics,  are  mentioned  alons; 
with  the  tribunes  at  a  very  e;irly  period.  (!>iv.  ii. 
69,  iv.  17.)  These  legati  were  nomiitat  d  {l'>nt- 
hmtur)  by  the  consul  or  the  djetator  under  whom 
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they  served  (SallusL  Jng.  28  ;  Cic  ad  Aft.  xr.  1 1, 
(id  /'am.  \i.  6,  pro  Lftj.  MutUL  19),  but  the 
mnction  of  the  senate  (semt/usflsasdhiat)  was  an 

essential  point  without  t«hich  no  one  could  be 
lejpilly  considered  a  b-L:.uu8  (Cic.  r.  Vatin.  I.  e., 
i.ru  .s.  it.  ID  :  and  fr>';r.  Livy  (xliiL  I  ;  compare 
xliv.  l!{)  it  appears  that  the  nominaoon  bj-  tbe 
ma!;istrates  (consul,  praetor,  er  dictator)  did  not 
take  place  until  th-y  b.i  1  bixn  an:In>r>'  d  ly  a 
(b-eree  of  the  senate.  Tiie  persons  appointed  to 
t'nis  office  wt-rc  usually  men  of  great  milrtarr 
tali  nts,  and  it  was  their  duty  to  advice  and  assi»t 
their  fcUiH-rior  in  all  his  xindertakinps,  and  to  act 
in  his  sliad  btith  in  civil  and  militan  aT.iirs. 
(Varrw,  «ie  Lut.  v.  87,  MHller.)  The  legati 
were  thus  always  men  in  whom  the  consul  placed 
gn-at  confidrnv  r.  and  v\i  ri-  frequently  his  friends  or 
relations ;  but  thej  bod  no  power  independent  of 
the  eommand  of  thetr  general  (Cises.  <is  Belt.  Or. 
!i.  17,  iii.  51  ;  .Nppian,  </e  O  ''.  dr.  i.  38.)  Their 
number  vorietl  according  to  the  ^teatness  ct  im- 
p«jrtance  of  the  war,  or  the  extent  of  the  province; 
thri'c  is  thi'  9iii.i!l.>t  number  wc  know  of.  Vitt 
Pomj>ey,  when  iit  Asi.i,  had  fifti-en  legati  When- 
•  vi  r  the  consuls  were  absent  from  the  army,  or 
when  a  proeonaul  left  his  province,  the  legati  or 
one  of  them  took  his  place,  and  then  had  the  in- 
signia as  ud!  as  the  power  of  his  superior.  He 
was  in  this  case  called  legatns  pro  praetore  (Litr. 
xzix.  9  ;  Lrdoa,  d$  MapiMtr.  ill  S;  Cftea.  BdL 
dull.  i.  21),  and  Ih  iui  \vr«  sometim  s  n  ad  that  a 
man  governed  a  province  as  a  legatus  wiibout  any 
mention  being  made  of  the  proc«msul  whose  vice- 
gerent he  wn-.  fSallust.  Cut.  Piitii]-  the 
latter  period  oi"  the  republic,  it  sometiiiio  )  ;tp- 
pef)ed  that  a  consul  carried  on  a  wsir,  or  a  pro- 
i-ouaul  governed  his  proTmce  through  his  legati, 
while  he  himself  remained  at  Rome,  or  conducted 
y.'iv.xr  utluT  HKiri.'  i!p^'r:it  alTairs. 

When  the  provinces  were  dirided  at  tbe  time 
of  the  empne  f  PaoVTJfcu],  Aeee  of  the  Roman 
|>eople  were  governed  by  mm  bad  <  itberWeH 
consuls  or  pnut^rss  uud  the  fonutr  were  always 
iiccomiKiiiiml  bv  three  legati,  the  latter  hr  one. 
(Dion  Ouks.  lii'i.  13;  Pi-  1.  tit.  Ifi.)  TLe  pro- 
vinces of  the  emperor,  wlio  was  liinus>  !f  the  pro- 
consul, were  governed  by  persons  wh-itn  the 
emperor  bimaelf  appointed,  and  who  had  been  con> 
Sttis  or  praetors,  or  were  at  least  senators.  These 
vicegi  Ti  nts  of  the  emperor  were  cnllcd /<j7a/i 
trnUi  prv  jmietnr^^  Iryuti  pnutorii^  legati  eamtu- 
/itres,  or  simply  lf<fiti,  and  they,  tike  thegoremora 
of  the  provinciae  populi  R  :i:.uii,  bad  one  or  t!;r.  .• 
Icgjiti  as  their  as«ist;int«.  (t»lJaiio,  ilL  p.  352  ;  cora- 
p.ire  Dig.  1.  tit.  I«.  s.  7;  Tadt  .ifwi.  xii.  59, 
Jf/rUr,/.  c.  7 ;  Spanheim,  d»  Umtt  praed.  Nmmum. 
ii.  p.  ^95.) 

During  the  latter  period  of  the  republic  it  had 
become  customary  for  senatocs  to  obtain  ftxHU  the 
senate  the  peniiission  to  travel  through  or  star  in 

any  jtrovince  at  the  expense  of  the  provincials, 
merely  for  tla>  purpose  of  managing  and  conducting 
their  own  personal  alfiun.  There  was  no  restraint 

a*  tn  tbf  !■  ri'^th  of  tiiiif  tfic  smaturs  wi-re  all.nved 
to  avail  ili'  ti.srlvi  s  -if  this  privi'.t  ^-i",  which  was  a 
hi  avy  1  lir.li  a  npo:;  t'le  ptovincials.  This  mode  of 
sojourning  in  a  province  wns  ca'U  d  U  ;  tlio  liLem^ 
b<raus<!  those  who  arailed  thfm*«>lvc3  of  it  en- 
joyed all  the  privileges  of  ft  public  legatus  or 
Bnii«ssador,  without  bavinf{  any  of  his  duties  to 
pctform.  At  (he  tinto  of  <^cero  the  prinlegr  of 
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l«p\tio  liltcra  wta  abiucd  to  a  very  great  extent. 
Cicero,  thoreforp,  in  bin  cniisiils'hip  rjid<^vntirr<l  t<> 
put  m  end  to  it,  but  owing  to  the  oppositum  of  a 
tribanct,  he  naij  noeMded  in  linitii^  the  time  of 
its  doration  to  one  year.  (Cic.  de  I^.  iVu  B, 
tie  L^.  Agr»  t.  3,  pm  F/mop.  34,  Philip,  \.  2.) 
Jalina OMiitt  artcrwards  r.\tc>ii<l(-d  tlx'  time  during 
which  a  jienator  miplit  avail  himself  of  If  iraiio  llln-in 
to  fire  years  (Cic.  ad  Att.  xr.  1 ) ),  and  this  Uw  of 
Cmemz  (Lex  JliHa)  tminii  lo  have  remained  in 
force  down  to  a  very  late  pviod.  (Suet.  Trier. 
31 ;  Di«r.  50.  tit  7.  «.  14.)  [L.  S.] 

LEGK>.  [I,Kx.l 

LE'GIO.  [ExKRciTus.] 

LK0T9  ACTIO.  [Acrm.] 

I.KGIS  AQUI'UABACTIO.  [Dammi  In- 
^ITRiA  Actio.] 

hKOlTIMA  ACrriO.  [Acno.] 

LEOITIMA  HEHE'DITAS.  [Hbrks.] 

LBIPOMARTYRIOIT  DIKE  ^Mtroitaprth 
fUmtlirn).    [MARTvniA  ] 

LEIPONAUTIOU  UKAPHB  (Kmwnmniov 
Tpa^).   The  indictment  for  desertion  frrnn  the 

fleet  wns  prcfiTn'd  Ix-forc  tlie  tri'mnnl  of  tin?  stra- 
tegi ;  and  the  court  which  undtr  their  niperiutcud- 
ewe  Mt  for  the  tM  vlt  thb  atid  rinikr  milHwrjr 
offences  i»"a.'?  composed  of  citizen*  who  had  been 
engaged  in  the  expedition  in  questioii.  (M^'ier,  AH. 
/Wa  pp.  lOlli  133.)  The  penaltjr  upon  LonviLtion 
aecmii  tn  have  bpfii  a  fine,  and  the  complete  dig- 
franchisemeul  of  iIk-  iMYender  and  bia  descendants.  ' 
(Petit.  J>o.  Alt.  pj.  401,  667.)  [J.  S.  M.]  I 

LKIPOSTRATIOU  ORAPHE  {Kwnvrpa-  I 
t(ow  ypa^).  The  cirnniMtaiWM  of  tbe  trial  for 
desertion  firom  tlie  nnviy  and  the  penalties  inflicted 
upon  oonvictioo  were  the  lame  as  in  the  caae  of  de- 
aertian  team  the  floet  [LnFoitAtmou  OiiAra«l, 
and  the  offence  mu  also  pnniahaMc  by  an  eisan- 
gclia,  which,  Hcfddiu  soggesu,  would  be  fre- 
quent ndopled  when  the  accuser  wna  aolicitou^ 
to  impmc  siirnre  upon  a  political  opponent  by  pro- 
curing his  dLufrajichiscment^as  this  was  a  necessary 
cnn»equencc  of  judgment  being  given  against  the 
defendant,  and  prevented  his  apeitking  or  appeoring 
in  fmbtic.  The  etsnngelia  in  nieh  eaae  wontd  be 
preferred  before  thi'  assemhly  of  the  ])ef<j)!c,  }<y 
which,  if  reasonable  cause  appeared,  it  would  ha 
•obmitted  to  the  decision  of  one  of  the  ordinary 
legal  tribnnalii  (HenUL  Animui.  in  SaJmas. 
p.  242.)  [J.aM.] 

LEIPOTAXIOU  GRAPHE  (Aci«eT«{(ov 
'ypeupt).    r  \**TRATKiA8  Qrathk.] 

LEITU  ROIA  (X»iTowpy(a,  from  Xfrror,  Ton. 
X'^yroK',  I.  e.  tiin6<rioy,  or,  acoiinliiifr  to  others, 
vvvroi^iof),  is  the  name  of  certain  penooal  ser 
^rfcfs  which  at  Athens  and  tn  eooie  other  Greek 
repuMic',  every  citizen,  who  possessed  a  rertaiii 
amount  of  property,  had  to  perform  towards  the 
stnte.  These  personal  services,  which  in  all  cases 
were  connected  with  ronsid'Tnble  expense,  occur 
in  the'  histtiry  of  Attica  as  eirly  as  the  time  of  the 
Pei.Kistmtids  (Aristot.  Otconom.  ii.  5),  and  were 
probably,  if  not  introduced,  at  least  sanctioned  by 
the  legislation  of  Solon.  Ther  were  at  first  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  grc.it  r  j.olitical  jinvi- 
Icges  enjoyed  bj  the  wealthy,  who,  in  return,  had 
idso  to  perlhnn  heavier  dntiet  towards  the  rc- 
puMic  ;  hut  when  the  Athenian  democracy  was  at 
its  height,  the  original  character  of  these  liturgies 
hecMiM  chained,  for  as  evciy  citixen  now  enjoyed 
the  linie  nple  and  jwiTikgee  a»  Ae  vealtbics^ 
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they  were  simply  a  tax  upon  property  connected 
with  {KTsonal  labour  and  exertion  (rots  xP'^V^f 
Kol  Ty  cAftari  Afirewfystr).  Notwithstanding 
this  altered  chancter  of  die  litmi^iefl,  we  scarcely 

ever  find  that  complaints  were  made  by  persons 
subject  to  them  ;  many  wealthy  Athenians,  on  the 
contrary,  mined  their  estates  by  their  ambitions 
exertioiiK,  and  by  the  desire  to  gain  the  favour  of 
the  people.  (Xeii.  </tr  ftrp.  Ath.  i.  13  ;  Demi^th. 
c  Euen/rt.  p.  1 155  ;  compare  Lys.  pro  ban.  Ain&» 
p.  646  and  657  ;  Isocmt.  Ai  Biff.  15  ;  Aristou 
PoUt  T.  7.  p.  173,  ed.  Gottling.)  To  do  no  more 
than  the  law  rei|iiin  d  (a.<potTioi(T0ai,  Ifwieus,  d4 
ApoUod,  c  58}  was  at  Athens  considered  as  a  dis- 
grace,  and  in  some  cases  n  wealthy  Athentan, 
even  when  it  was  not  liis  turn,  would  volnnteer 
to  perform  a  liturgy.  (Demosth.  «.  Afiit^.  p.  619, 
566,  &c  :  compare  Btldch,  FlA.  JBet^  ^  AAmtt 
p.  448,  &c.,  '2d  ed.) 

All  liturgies  may  be  divided  into  two  classes: 
1.  ordinary  or  encyclic  liturgies  (^7«r^Xioi  Xctrovp* 
7(cu,  Demosth.  e.  LqpL  p.  463),  and  2.  extraordi> 
nary  liturgies.  The  former  were  called  encyclic, 
because  tlu  v  recurred  ev,  r.  ■  ir  a-  certain  festive 
seasons,  and  comprised  the  x'*F'n^  7*y**^M^^ 
A^«ait^fs,  ApX^^'a^Ot  >»d  lerWit,  which 
are  all  described  in  separate  arficle.v  [CuonEOcs  ; 

GVMNASIUU  ;     LAMPAOBrUORlA  ;     TmSORIA  ; 

HiSTiAsifl.]  Every  Athenian  who  posseseed  three 

talents  and  nhove,  was  snhjcct  to  theni  (Deniostli. 
c  Aphob.  p.  yi{3  ;  Isaeus,  de  Pyrrk.  hctcd.  c  80), 
and  they  were  undertaken  in  turns  by  the  mero- 
bers  of  CTcry  tribe  who  MMaaed  the  property 
c|ualificat!on  jnst  mentioned,  nnleas  some  one  ro. 
luntcered  to  undi-ruike  a  lilurg}*  for  another  per- 
son. But  the  law  did  nut  allow  any  one  to  be 
conipelted  to  undertake  mote  than  one  liturgy  at 
ft  time  (Demoeth.  r.  p.  4fT2,  c  Po/udei.  p. 

1209),  and  ho  who  had  in  one  year  ncrn>nned  ft 
liturgy,  «-as  fret-  for  the  next  {irtavrby  SiaXniAr 
MKotrros  XtiTovpytt,  Demosth.  c.  Ltpt.  p.  459),  so 
that  legally  a  person  had  to  perform  a  lituigy  <mly 
every  other  ytar.  Those  whoee  tum  ft  was  to 
undertake  any  of  the  ordinaiy  litogisa,  were  al- 
ways appointed  by  their  Own  tiw  (Demosth. 
c.  Mr  '.  .'jIO,  51.0"),  or  in  other  words,  by  tho 
iwifitKrp-al  ^u\mp  (Titimaim,  Grieck.  StaaUo. 
p.  296,  &c.),  and  the  tribe  shared  praise  as  wdl 
as  blame  with  in  X»(rrt..p-, 

The  persons  who  were  exempt  from  all  kinds  of 
liturgies  were  the  nhw  air^flaa,  hdnasei^  MhI  or- 
phans until  after  tho  commencement  of  the  second 
year  of  their  coming  of  age.  (Lysias,  c.  Diogeit. 
p.  .OOf?  ;  Demosth.  de  Sijnimor.  p.  182.)  Some- 
times the  exemption  Iroin  litugies  (drcXela)  was 
granted  to  persons  fbr  especial  merfte  toward*  the 

republic.    (Demosth.  c.  l.rf^f.  p.  466,  &c.) 

The  only  kind  of  eztraoniinory  liturgy  to  which 
the  name  is  properly  applied,  is  the  trieFarchy 
(Tpiijjjapx^"^  ;  in  the  mrlier  times,  however,  the 
hervice  in  the  armies  was  in  reality  no  more  than 
an  extraordinary  liturgy*.  [Sec  Eisfhoua  and 
Trikrarchia.]  In  huier  times,  during  and  after 
the  Peloiionnesian  war,  when  the  expenses  of  a 
liturv'y  wi  re  fuund  too  heavy  for  one  p^•r^on,  wo 
iind  that  in  many  iiutanccs  two  persons  combined 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  n  litorgy  (owrcXsk). 
Sutli  was  the  case  with  the  clioretria  and  the 
tricrarchy.  (Ilenaann,  P<^it.  Ant,  jj  161.  n.  12 
and  13.) 

Lituiipca  in  legnrd  to  the  peigona  by  whom' 
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were  perfomied  were  sIm  diridcd  into  Xnrrmffh 
'fUu  woArrucaf,  sneh  M  wcm  inataibeot  tipon 
citiztna,  iinJ  Xttraupylat  rmv  liVTo'iKwv.  (IV- 
BMMlh.  6  Lqat'  p.  462.)  The  only  litat^tea  which 
•TO  nMMiolied  at  having  been  pcifonn«d  by  the 
iUtomoi,  are  the  choregia  at  the  festival  of  the 
Ltnaea  (Schol.  aJ  ArutopL  FiuL  954),  and  the 
iariaaii  (Ulpian,  n-l  Dtmottk  Lrpt.  §  15),  to 
wfakh  tomy  be  added  tbn  hjdriayhona  and  akiad»> 

plkorilk  (KT0RIAPHO1IIA.} 

That  liturgies  were  imi  jx  t  ul'ar  to  AtJu  tii,  hnt 
been  ahoim  bjr  Bdckh  {Fu6.  Ju  on.  p.  2yy  t, 
for  eboKgw  and  other  litofgies  nw  nicntioned  at 
Sipbnis  (Isncrnt.  Afffinrt.  c  17  i  ;  chnri'Lii'i  in 
Aegiim  evi'ii  betort*  the  I'trsuiii  wiirs  (ilirud.  v. 
S.'t)  ;  in  Mytilene  durin^f  the  Peloponnoian  war 
(Antiph.  de  Coed.  Herod,  p.  744)  ;  at  Thcbca  in 
the  time  of  Epnniinondaa  (PluL  ArUSd.  1 )  ;  at 
Orchomf M(«'«,  in  Khmlt".,  and  in  •evenil  town*  of 
Aaia  JUiiior.  (Comuiro  Woli^  PntUgomi.  in  J>f 
wmA.  Lept.  p.  Lszxvi.  Ac ;  Wachtmntli,  tel.  ii.  p. 
92,  Ac.>  [f-  S.] 

LEMDUS,  a  skiff  or  traall  boat,  nacd  lor  carry- 
ing a  person  from  a  ship  to  the  shoie.  (Phiut. 
Aferc  1.  2.  81,  ii.  1.  35.)  The  name  was  also 
gi%-pti  to  the  light  lioats  which  were  sent  ahead  of 
a  fleet  to  obtain  infonuntion  of  the  enemy's  niovc- 
jdcqU.  (Isidor.  Or^  six.  1  ;  Liv.  xui.  45,  jiv. 
10.)  Pliny  (//.  iV.  TiL  M.  a.  57)  attribiitee  tbeir 
invention  to  the  iFihribit.int«  iif  Cx  r.  iio. 

LEMNISCUS  (Aw^irfot)-  THis  word  is  said 
to  bave  ori|fiiUllIj  been  used  only  by  the  Syracu- 
sans.  (Hosych.  r.)  It  >-ii;nirn'd  a  kind  of  C'>- 
loured  ribkm  which  hung  down  from  crowns  ur 
di  iil.  iiH  at  the  back  pact  of  tbe  bead.  (Feat.  $.  v.) 
The  earliest  crowtit  are  Mud  to  have  eonaistcd  of 
wool,  so  that  we  hare  to  conceive  the  lemniscus  as 
n  riMioti  wi>iin<!  arniinil  the  wo<>1  in  n  ni.iniit-r 
that  the  two  cods  of  the  ribboo,  where  they  met, 
were  allowed  to  hang  down.  See  the  reprascnta- 
tions  of  the  con)ra  ohsitiionali-*  and  civua  in  ji. 
359,  where  the  lemuisci  not  only  appi^  m  a  iui><i;i« 
to  keep  the  fittte  branehet  ef  the  crowns  together, 
but  also  serve  as  an  ornament.  From  the  remark 
of  Servius  {ad  Aen.  v.  269)  it  appears  that  coroitae 
adorned  with  lemnisci  were  a  greater  distinction 
than  thoM  without  them.  Thii  aerYee  to  explain 
an  ezprfeawn  of  Cicero  (fufma  fanmntn/u,  pro 
Rose.  Am.  35)  where  [milina  niians  a  victory,  and 
the  epithet  Icmnisrnta  indicaU^  the  contrary  of 
in&nM,  mid  at  the  same  time  implies  an  honour- 
able rt^  \M  II  as  luoative  vietMy.  (Comp»  Aiuoil 
Epi»t,  XX.  5.) 

It  seems  that  lemnisci  were  libo  WUM  alone  and 
without  being  connected  with  crawn^  eepeciaUj  by 
ladiei,  a«  an  ornament  Ibf  the  head.  (PHn.  H.ff.  zxf. 
3.)  Til  Hlnnv  tidiKnir  and  admiration  fur  a  pi  rsmi.  I 
liowera,  garlauda,  and  lemnisci  were  sometimca 
•howered  hfan  while  he  walked  in  public. 
(Cnsaiib.  (ul  Sud.  \er.  25  ;  I.iv.  xxxlii.  19.) 

Lfiiuii^ci  seem  origiikilly  tu  huvt'  WfU  made  of 
wool,  and  aftcrwarda  of  the  finest  kinds  of  bast 
( philyrae^  PI  in.  II.  N,  xv.  14);  but  during  the 
latter  period  of  the  republic  the  wealthy  Craasua 
not  only  made  the  foliage  or  Icav.  s  of  cmwns  of 
thin  sheets  of  gold  and  silver,  but  tlie  kmuisci 
likewise ;  and  P.  Clandioi  Pulcher  embdlUbed  the 

metal  lomnisci  uitli  worls  of  art  in  relief  and  With 

iuM  riptl'jtlA.     (I'iin.  //.  A'.  Xxi.  3.) 

The  word  lemniscus  is  used  by  medical  writers 
is  the  aignificMioa  of  a  kind  of  liniment  applied  to 


woondA.  (Celsna,  vii.  2!j ;  Veget.  de  He  Veier.  li, 
14  aad  48,  fills.)  [I^S.] 

LFMURA'I.TA  or  LEMT^RTA,  a  f.»;iva!  f.,r 
the  suuls  of  the  departed,  which  was  cckbrated  aS 
Rome  every  ycv  in  tbe  month  of  May.  It  vaei 
said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Romulus  to  ap- 
pease the  spirit  of  Remus  whom  he  had  sbun 
(Ovid.  Fad.  V.  473,  dtc),  and  to  have  h'fi\  call.-d 
originaUy  Rcnutrak  It  was  cotebnted  at  sight 
and  hi  rikneo,  and  during  three  atteinate  dara, 
t'lal  i»,  on  the  ninth,  t-U-voiith,  and  tliirt.-rnth  of 
May.  During  this  s^sou  the  umpli-s  of  the  i^oda 
wenetlaaed,  and  it  was  thought  unlucky  for  womr-n 
to  inarrr  at  this  time  and  during  the  whole  month 
of  May,  and  those  who  ventured  to  niarrk-  >».»re 
believed  to  die  soon  after,  whence  tho  ]>ro\<Tb, 
memm  Aiaio  malae  iw&Hif.  Thow  who  ceiebnued 
the  Lenraralia,  walked  barefooted,  washed  their 
tiaiids  thnt.'  tiincii,  and  tlirrw  nine  tinit-s  black 
I  t-ana  bebiud  their  backs,  believing  by  thia  oere- 
n  ony  to  eecvTO  theneelvea  agatntt  tlM  LamaKa. 
(Varro,  Viia  pop.  Rom.  Frof/M.  p.  ?4l, 
Ripont ;  Servius,  ad  At-m.  L  276.)  As  rejiardj 
the  solemnities  on  each  of  the  thice  daya,  we  only^ 
know  that  on  the  second  there  were  games  in  tlie 
circus  in  honour  of  Mars  (Ovid.  /W.  v.  597),  a^id 
that  on  the  third  day  the  images  of  the  thirty 
Aiyei,  made  of  mahce,  were  thrown  from  the  pona 
■oUicitta  into  the  Tiber  hjr  the  Veata!  virghui. 

(Ovid.  Fn^i.  V.  f<'2\  ;  F(  «it.  jr.  r.  T^jxtuhini  ;  com- 
pare AauMi.)  Oa  the  aame  day  tbete  was  a  fen- 
tiral  of  the  merchants  {/tstmm  aaenMioniia,  Ovid. 
Fust.  V.  070.  ^i\).  pnilal.Iv  I'fcause  mi  thi*  daT 
the  ti>n)]ili-  iif  Mercury  had  been  dedicated  in  the 
year  4!':^  11. c.  (Liv.  il  21.)  On  thia  neeanon 
merchants  oSered  op  ucenaa,  and  vj  ™— of  a 
laaroUhtanch  sprinkled  thenaelTei  and  Uieir  goods 
watiT  fniin  the  well  of  Mercury  at  tho  Porta 
Capena,  hoping  thezebj  to  make  their  biuiineaa 
pnwper.  [L.  S.] 

L1:mURKS.   9^<-  DkL^Or,^  Bom,  M>* 

LKNAEA.  [DioNYSiA,  p.  4ll,li.] 
LENO,  LENOCI'NIUM.  LenocJnium  is 
defined  by  Ulpian  (Dig.  3.  tit.  2.  s.  4)  to  be  the 
keeping  of  female  slavea  for  prostitution  and  thet 
profits  of  it ;  and  it  was  alao  Umociniora  if  gaia 
wa*  made  in  the  like  way  by  means  of  free  women. 
Some  lenonea  kt'i>t  l<roihi-U  {lu/Kiniiri,i)  or  o[ven 
housea  for  prostitution.  Tltis  tnide  was  not  for- 
bidden, but  the  praetor's  edict  attached  infamia  to 
such  persons  [Inp.i.mi.\].  In  tho  tiin"-  <>»"  <*;il''j?ila 
(Sucton.  CiU,  4U,  and  the  notes  m  linnnanirs 
ed.),  a  tait  wat  laid  on  lenonca.  Theodosius  and 
Valentinum  cndeaToorBd  to  pnmnt  parentt  from 
proetitnting  their  diOdmand  maaten  their  femala 
slavi's  liy  s.  vire  penalties  ;  and  thty  furbad  the 
practice  o£  lenociuium  under  pain  of  corpoial 
punishment,  and  baniahment  from  the  city,  and  w 
fort!i.  .Tiistinian  (Nov.  14)  also  attonijttoJ  to  put 
duv.n  al!  leu(K:iaium  by  kuiishiiig  It  nones  from  the 
city,  and  by  making  the  owners  of  hooaea,  who 
allowed  nroititatioo  to  be  carried  on  in  them, 
liable  to  rorfeit  the  bouses  and  to  pay  ten  pounds 
of^'olil:  those  who  hy  trickery  or  fon-c  got  ^irlj 
into  their  possesaioa  and  save  them  up  to  proatitu> 
tion  were  punished  with  tm  extreme  penaltica  ;^ 
but  it  is  Hot  fn'A  what  these  extreme  penaldci 
were.    This  Novella  contains  curious  matter. 

The  Lex  Julia  do  Adu!t<»riis  defined  the  leno* 
ciainm  which  that  lea  prohibited  (D^  48.  tic  ^ 
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2.  §  2).  It  was  lenociniam,  if  a  busljand  al- 
lowed his  wifo  to  commit  adultery  in  order  to  share 
the  gain.  The  legislation  of  Justinian  (Nor.  117. 
c  9.  §  3)  allowed  a  wife  a  diTorce,  if  her  husband 
had  attempted  to  make  her  prostitute  herself  ;  and 
the  woman  could  fBOOver  tha  doi  and  tho  donatio 
propter  nuptiaik  It  mu  lemdidiiiii  in  A*  hubaad 
if  he  kept  or  took  back  (conip.  Sueton.  Domit.  8) 
a  wife  whom  be  bad  detected  in  an  act  of  adultery ; 
«r  if  Iw  let  the  adulterer  wke  delected  in  the 
•ct,  escape  ;  or  if  he  did  not  prosecute  him. 

With  respect  to  other  penon«  than  the  husband, 
it  wM  kooonimB  Ij  tiie  us  Julia,  if  a  man  mar- 
ried a  woman  wlio  vM  condemned  for  adultery  ; 
if  a  person  who  had  detected  otben  in  adalteiy, 
held  his  peace  for  a  sum  of  money  ;  if  a  man  coni- 
■eneed  a  proMcution  far  adultery  and  diJKODtiaued 
it ;  and  if  a  person  lent  hit  boaM  er  chamber  for 
adiilteriiim  or  stupnim.  In  nl!  thv-r.  cases,  the 
penalty  of  the  lax  Julia  woa  the  same  as  for  adulto- 
riom  and  stupram.  The  lex  in  thia  as  in  other 
like  instances  of  legea^  was  the  ground  .ynrk  of  all 
snbsequent  legislation  on  lenociniuni.  frobalily 
no  put  of  the  lex  Julia  de  adulteriis  was  formallv 
repealed,  bat  it  received  additions,  «od  the  panai- 
tica  were  increased.  (Rein,  Crimh^nekt  der 
Ji'iimrr,  p.  883.)  Aa  to  the  uses  ;  f  ilia  words 
Leno,  Lenocininm,  in  the  classical  writers,  aee  the 
puMgea  cited  in  Faceiobti,  Ltm.         [Q.  L.] 

LKNUS  (AijrJj).    [Ton. n  ar  ] 

LEONIDEIA  {Kiovi&fla)^  were  solemnities 
ce!e])rated  evoy  year  at  Sparta  in  honour  of 
Leonidiia,  who,  with  his  300  Spartans,  had  fallen 
at  Thennopylac.  Opposite  the  theatre  at  Sparta 
there  were  two  sepulchral  monuments,  one  of  Pou- 
Mniaa  and  another  of  Leonidas,  and  here  a  funeral 
oration  waa  spoken  every  year,  and  a  eonteat  was 
held,  in  which  none  but  S!>artan3  weie  allowed  to 
takeparL  (Paua.  iiL  U.  §  I.)  [L.S.i 

LSPTON.  [Chalooos  ;  Obolm.) 

LEPTUROI  {Xtirrovpyoi),  a  class  of  artificers, 
Tespectuig  whom  there  is  some  doubt  Tbey  ore 
commonly  supposed  to  he  camn  of  fine  went  in 
w;j  vfi  ;  hut,  on  the  authority  of  two  passa;;cs 
(^i'iut.  Acinil.  Paul.  37  ;  Dwd.  xvii.  llo),  in  the 
ibnuer  of  which  Toptinw  koI  X<irroup7<(y  are 
nicntinncd  together,  Raoul>fiochette  aappoaea  that 
the  Lfptunji  were  thoae  who  heat  oat  gold  and 

silver  in  thin  It-aves  to  cover  statues  and  funuti;re  ; 

and  that  they  corresponded  to  the  Bradearii  Arti- 
jifBet  maaog  the  Raaianai  (lefllrs  hM^Sekom, 

pp.  in*).  If) T.)  (P.&j 

LE'RIA.   [LiMBUs ;  Tunica-] 

LBRNAEA  (Xcpycua),  were  masteries  {n\frr\) 
celebrated  at  Lenia  in  Argolis,  in  honour  of  De- 
meter.  (I'aus.  ii.  3').  §  7.)  They  were  said  to 
have  been  instituted  by  PbilanUMtt.  (Paua.  ii.  37. 
f  3.)  In  ancient  times  the  Aipvea  carried  the  fire 
finom  Ae  temple  of  Artemis  P  jTonta,  on  Monnt 

Crathia,  to  the  Lernaea.     (Paus.  viii.  15.   §  4.) 

These  mysteries  were  probably  a  remnant  of  the 
aodent  religion  of  the  Pelasgions,  hat  further 
particulars  arc  not  known.  [L.  S.] 

LESCHR  {Kisxn)t  is  an  Ionic  word,  sigiufy- 
ing  ammeil  or  eonver$aiioH^  and  o  place  far  council 
or  trmrfrMifiun.  There  is  frequent  mention  of  places 
of  public  resort,  in  the  Greek  cities,  by  the  name 
of  Atfex*"*  lorae  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  and 
others  so  called  becaoae  they  were  so  used  by 
loungcn  ;  to  the  latter  due  beloug  the  agora  and 
ita  wiftifinfa  the  ffvunaaia.  nod  the  iheoa  of  wi» 


ous  tradetmcn,  especially  those  of  the  mutha, 
which  were  frequented  in  winter  CO  aeeoont  of 
their  warmth,  and  in  which,  for  the  same  reason, 
the  poor  sought  shelter  for  the  nighL  (Horn.  Od. 
xviii.  329  ;  Ilea.  Oj>.  41) I,  499.)  In  these  pM* 
sages,  bowevei^  in  which  ara  the  earliest  examplea 
of  the  tue  of  the  woid,  it  aeema  to  refer  to  placeo 
distiiirt  friiii  ll.r  siii/.hs'  workshops,  thou;,'h  re- 
sorted to  ui  ibu  same  manner;  and  we  may  gather 
from  the  granunariaiaa,  that  there  were  in  Uie 
fireek  cities  nnmemns  small  buildings  or  porticoes, 
furnished  with  seats,  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  to 
which  the  idle  resorted  to  enjoy  conversation,  and 
the  poor  to  obtiun  warmth  and  shelter,  and  which 
were  allied  X^x":  at  Athens  alone  there  were 
360  such.  (Kastiith.  «</  J/om.  I.  c.  ;  I'rf)clus,  ad 
He$»Lo, ;  Uesych.,  Etym.  Mi^,  «.  v. ;  KUhn,  ad 
AtL  V,  H,  il  84.)  Swdaa,  refiBrring  to  the  pat- 
sag:c  in  Mesind,  explains  X/ffx??  hy  xiiuyos. 

By  Aeschylus  {Eum.  366)  and  Sophocles  {AtiL 
1 60)  the  word  is  used  for  •  aolcmn  council ;  bat 
eUe where  the  same  writers,  as  well  as  IferodotOI^ 
employ  it  to  signify  common  converMiiou. 

in  the  Dorian  states  the  word  retained  the 
meaning  of  a  place  of  meeting  for  deliberation  and 
intercourse,  a  cooneil-ehamlKr  or  club-room.  At 
Sparta  every  phx/lc  had  its  Ifsche.,  in  which  and  in 
the  gymnasium  the  elders  passed  the  greater 
part  of  the  iay  in  aeirioaa  and  apordve  eoaTena* 
tion,  and  in  which  the  new-bom  cliildren  were 
presented  for  the  decision  of  tiio  elders  as  to 
whether  they  should  \m  brought  up  or  destroyed. 
(P!ut.  Lyc.  IC,  25  ;  Muller,  Dor.  iii.  10.  §  2,  iv. 

§  1.)  Sumo  of  these  8part;iu  IcscJiae  seem  to 
liave  been  hulls  of  some  arciiitectural  pretcnsiona: 
Paiisouiaa  mentioQa  two  <Mf  tliem,  the  Kt^xt  ^^P^ 
Tot^y,  and  the  h4fxn  WKiXn  (iiL  14.  1 2,  15. 
§  8).  They  were  also  ittad  bt  Other  poipoeea. 
(Ath.  iv.  p.  138,  e.) 

Thete  wera  generally  ehaahen  for  ceonen  and 
conversation,  called  by  this  nanu-,  nttnrh -d  tn 
the  temples  of  Apollo,  one  of  whose  epithctj  was 
Awxri'^P^o*  (Harpocrat.  $.  v. ;  PluL  d«  £1  ap. 
iJih  h.  3;!5, 1).  ;  Muller,  Dor.  ii.  2.  §  15,  iint.  V 
Ul  touch  IcidiM  the  chief  was  that  which  was 
erect*  d  at  Delphi  by  the  Cotdiana,  and  which  waa 
celebrated  throughout  Oreeoei  evenlcaa  £w  ita  own 
magnificence,  than  for  the  paintings  with  which  it 
was  adorned  by  Pulyf,'notus.  (Pans.  X.  25;  Hot- 
tiger,  Arch'dol.  d.  Malerd^  p.  2j^6,  dec ;  Did.  (/ 
Uiog.  *.  V.  Polyffnolus.)  [P.  S.] 

LEUCA  or  LEUnA.  [Pes.] 

LEX.  Lex  is  detincd  by  Papinian  (Dig.  1. 
tit  8.  i.  1): — **  Lex  est  commune  prMeefSwn, 
virorum  prudentium  consultum,  delictorum,  quae 
sponte  vcl  ignorantia  contrehuntur,  coercitio,  com- 
munis rcipublicae  sponsio.'*  Cicero  (de  Ltg,  I  6) 
defines  it  thus : — Quae  ccripto  aaocit  quod  volt* 
aut  jubcndo,  aiit  vetando.^  (See  alao  £»  Ltg.  IL 
16.)  A  Law  is  j)roj)crly  a  rule  or  command  of  (he 
sovereign  power  in  a  state,  published  in  writing, 
and  addTMoed  to  and  enforced  npon  the  membm 
of  guch  sutc  ;  and  this » the  pmper  lenae  of  Les 

in  tlie  Roman  writers. 

In  the  Institutes  ( 1 .  tit.  2L  H  4)  there  is  a  dcfi* 
nition  of  a  Lex,  which  has  a  more  direct  reference 
to  that  power  which  is  the  source  of  law; — "  I.ex 
est  quod  Populus  Romaiuis  senntorio  ningiiitnitii 
intertonante,  veluti  Cotuule,  constituebat.*^  The 
definitUD  of  Capito  (OdL  x.  20}  ia  **  Generate 
joanm  popoli  ant  plebit  iqpioto  nqgiitntns* 
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but  this  definitioi),  sm  Gelliiit  obiervos,  witl  not 
•p]>ly  to  such  ca.<rs  u  the  Lex  about  the  Impe- 
rium  af  Pomp-  ui»,  i.r  that  ahotit  tf.o  rrtiirn  of 
Cicero,  which  nUu-d  only  to  iudiviJuiils,  wrri.' 
I»-operly  cnllcd  PritifeRia. 

Of  Roman  L^e%  viewed  with  reference  to  the 
mode  of  enactment,  them  were  properly  two  kinds, 
T,<  u'iv<  CuriaUi-  nini  Lojje*  Ceutririitac.  l'l'-i>iscila 
are  Improperly  called  Lege*,  though  they  were 
biwa,  aad  in  tbt  eatne  of  thae  iMid  tibe  mm 
effect  OB  1,1  V"  s. 

Originaiiy  lh«  L*'g('J  diriatao  w.-rc  the  only 
Ijei;oa,  nnd  they  were  fms^d  by  the  populua  in 
f^"-  ('(-mitia  C'.irial.i.  AftiT  t!ii-  i>t.ilili>!uiifii:  i.f 
ific  Cojuitia  t'l'iilurmta,  the  CuKiilia  Cunata  fe  ll 
almost  into  diau»e  ;  but  so  long  ax  the  liepublic 
laatcd,  and  even  imdar  Ai^guitaa, «  ahAdow  of  tlie 
•Id  eoastitntion  wu  preMrrcd  hi  llie  fiwnwl  efm» 
f  ii'ii;^  of  the  Tiii|)orium  by  a  I.cx  Curlata  diily, 
and  ill  the  cercmopY  of  adni^gatioo  being  etfcctcd 
anlj  in  theae  Cooitia.  f Adoptio.] 

Those  I-<  j  n-jM  rly  so  called,  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  were  pii^sed  in  the  Coraitia  Coitu- 
riala,  and  wen  proposed  {r»ftUuitur)  hf  «  tna- 
gistnJtus  rrf  srnaVirLil  nuik.  S>i<  h  n  l.fx  wns  nlso 
dcgijfiaaU'd  l»y  the  tuunc  I'upuU  Scitum^  (Fe»tus, 
:  r.  Uritttm  Mjjpb)  At  to  the  functions  of  the 
Senate  in  Icgialation,  aee  Aucroii  and  Sbnatva. 
A  PlebtKitnm  waa  a  hw 


made  in  the  Comitia 

Tributa,  on  the  roj.-nlion  of  a  Trilmno :  "  Tit  Ins- 
citum  c«t  qvod  pleba  pli^beio  tnagittratu  intorro- 
gnnte,  rdnti  TribaM,  eeaititnebiit'*  (Inat  1. 
tit  2.  a.  4.)  "  Arcrrdingly,"  snys  Haius  (i.  3), 
**fiinacrijr  the  patricii  used  to  say  that  they  were 
net  beund  bjr  Plebiaeita,  becauM  they  were  mnde 
withntit  thrir  Fniicti"n  (tine  auetoritn'f  ronim) 
tut  aiU'ruurds  tiie  l^ct  Hurtensia  was  canii-J 
(b.  c.  which  provided  that  Plebiadta  should 
bind  the  whole  populits  (in  the  Ui^er  lenae  of  the 
wwd),  and  thna  uioy  wen  made  of  equal  fbne 
with  h<-^'<'^r  {Ur.  vul  13 ;  OeU.  zt,  37  ;  Lmw 

When  the  Comitfai  Tribata  wen  put  eti  the 

ganii-  f  xttiiitr  as  the  Centunnta,  th<-  n;vin.>  ],<  k  wris 
applied  uUo  to  IMcbiscita,  nnd  tlr.i!>  Lex  laamte  a 
generic  term,  to  which  was  som>  tinK>s  added  the 
^x^itic  designation,  T.cv  PK-Ih  iv  eseitaBlt  Lex 
aive  Plebiscitum  est  [Pi.kuih,iil .m]. 

tin  TO,  in  his  enumeration  of  the  sources  of 
Roauu  law  {Tap.  5),  does  not  mention  Plebis- 
cita,  which  he  ttndonbt<-d1y  compnhended  nnder 

legt  s."  V  irio-is  1'1'Iii^cita  arc  quoti-d  as  !i'i;ci, 
•uch  as  the  Lex  Falcidia  (Oaiua,  ii.  227)  and  Lex 
Aqtiiln.  (Cic.  prw  TWKb,  8.  ll.>  Tn  the  Table  of 
Honu'li\i  tht^  unrtis  "lour-  pl-'bi-ix'fscito "  appear 
to  refer  to  iIhs  same  enactiiuiit  ;  and  ia  the  Lex 
Rubria  there  occurs  the  phntiio  "  t  x  lege  Rubrui 
sive  id  plcbiscitum  eit»'*  (Savigny,  iMtedri^&c. 
vol.  ix.  p.  355.) 

The  word  Rogatio  (from  the  v.tL  ny/o'^  properly 
meens  any  meMOie  proposi^  to  the  legislative 
body,  and  theivfeie  is  equally  applicable  to  a  pro- 
posrd  l.tx  and  a  j)ri>])?i.ii'd  IMrliUcitum.  .Arcrd- 
ingly  there  occur  the  expressions  **  populum  ro- 
gaie,**  to  propoae alM  to  the  populus  •  and  * Icfrem 
ro<,'ari-,"  to  propogf"  a  lev.  (Fosfjs,  s.  r.  Hoyatio.) 
A  Uug;4tio  then  is  properly  a  proposed  lex  or  a 
proposed  pleUadtmo.  The  tenoa  Rogare,  Rogatio 


I  apply  to  n  person  being  proposed  for  a  magis- 
tratns  at' the  Comitia.  (Sail.  Jug.  2*Ji.)  Thi-  form 
or  a  Uayuinv  b  the  ease  of  Adrqgatici,  .which  waa 
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effected  at  the  Comitia  Curiata  ( jx-r  j>>prrr  mffni 
luttifm\  it  pieterved  by  tirllius  (v.  15i :  it  Letrine 
u  iih  the  words  '*  Velitis,  juhcatis,  Ac-,"  and  end* 
vviUi  the  words  **  it*  vo»  Quirites  rogo."  The 
corresponding  expression  of  asaent  to  the  Rogatio 
on  the  part  of  tne  eoverewn  aaaembly  was,  Uti 
Rogas.  The  lejeetien  of  a  Rofntio  is  expressed  by 
Ar<:iquar<>  R'>^';\ti<iii'»rn.   ( I.iv.  xxsi.  (•.)    Tiic  term 
Roftatio  therefore  includ«;d  every  nroposcd  Lex, 
PlebiKitnn,and  Prieitefiem,  for  witiyrat  a  Rnf^atia 
iVkto  could  be  no  romm.md  ( Juiyum)  of  th--  I*'ipu- 
lus  or  Plebs.    But  the  winds  Ijcx,  Pk-biscuum, 
and  Privilegium  were  ofti  n  improperly  o.«ed  to  rx- 
1  r-^  laws  (CulL  x.  20) ;  and  Rogationea,  after  they 
l).id  become  laws,  were  still  sometimes  called  Rnga- 
tiotMBi    The  term  Rocationes  is  often  applied  to 
measniee  prapoaed  by  the  TribmiM»  and  aftern-ards 
made  Plebitclta :  hence  aome  writers  (improperly) 

view  Rfxjatio  as  simply  fqinval>Mit  to  Pl»-l>L.S(-)ti:m. 
Besides  the  phnue  **  rogare  legem,"  there  are  the 
phfWM  "  lefiem  ftfre,"  to  propose  a  Lea;  aad  •*  n» 
;'atio!ii  r.i  prmnnlgarp,*'  to  j,'!vo  publir  notice  of  the 
contents  of  a  Lex  which  it  was  iiU^^n  led  to  pro- 
poae;  the  phrase  "  roLiatlonem  accip-  ri'  nppl:r-s  to 
the  pnai  tiii,'  liody.  **  Lex  Rognta  "  is  equivaJent 
to    Lvx  Legem  perferrt-  ami  Lex  perlata 

applv  to  a  Rogatio  when  it  has  becoiHe  a  Lex. 
(Dig.  35.  tit  2.  8.  I.  Ad  l^fem  Ftkidiam.)  Th« 
term<i  relating  to  legislation  are  that  expbuned  by 
rii>l;i!i  (til.  1.  ^  '.i)  : — "A  Li^x  is  siid  oitlur 
nkfuri  or  fcrri;  it  ia  said  ahropari,  when  it  ia  re* 
pnled ;  it  ia  nid  deretfari^  when  a  part  ia 
pealed  ;  it  is  said  snhmj-irl,  whm  sonic  addition 
is  made  to  it  ;  and  it  is  said  oLrut/tiri^  whesi  unne 
part  of  it  is  changed.**  A  subsequent  lex  repealed 
or  ahi»red  a  prior  Irx  which  was  inconsistent  with 
it.  It  appears  to  have  been  also  a  principle  among 
the  Romans  that  a  Law  by  long  desuetude  became 
of  no  cifecL  (Comp.  Lir.  zjd.  63,  and  Ck;  t» 
Verr.  v.  18.) 

As  to  their  form,  wc  caTi  jiidsr>  of  thf  "Roman 
a^le  of  i^aUtion  by  the  fragments  which  exi«t. 
The  Reroana  aeem  to  have  alwayt  adhered  to  the 
old  expre  ssions,  nnd  to  have  used  fc^-  superfluous 
n  ord.s.  (jreat  cnre  wa>  taken  with  such  clauses  aa 
were  proposed  to  alter  a  former  lex,  and  great  can 
was  al.-io  us  -d  tn  arnid  all  int-rferrnce  with  n 
former  Ics,  when  no  change  in  it  was  iuteudcd. 
The  Leges  were  often  divided  into  chapters  (capita).  * 
(See  the  taUet  of  the  I^ex  de  Gallia  Cisaipina ; 
and  Cic.  ad  AH.  iiL  '33.)  The  T^x  was  cot 
on  bronze  {a<  >'>  and  di  ixi-it' d  on  tlio  A'-mriiini. 
(Suetnn.  Cms.  28  ;  Plutarch,  CxL  Atin.  17.)  Pro« 
bably  th«  fixing  of  a  Lex  in  a  |NiUie  pfaiee  was 
generally  only  for  a  time.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  xiv. 
12.)  The  title  of  the  lex  was  generally  derived 
from  the  gentile  name  of  the  roagi»tmtus  who  pni> 
posed  it,  as  the  Lex  Hortonsia  from  the  dictator 
Hortcnsius.  Sometimes  the  lex  took  its  name 
from  the  two  consuls  or  other  magistmtes,  as  the 
Acilia  Calpumia,  Aelia  or  Aelia  Santia,  Papiaar 
Papia  Poppaea,  and  etheni.  It  leema  to  hare  been' 
the  fashion  to  omit  tl.e  word  et  1)*'twc.^n  tlic  two 
names,  though  instances  occur  in  which  it  was 
used.  [^JoLiA  Lix  sr  Titia.!  A  lot  waa  aba 
often  designated,  with  reference  to  its  object,  nj 
the  Lex  Cincia  de  Donis  et  Muncribus,  Lex 
F^iria  Teatamentaria,  Lex  Julia  Mtuiid|«lii,  aad 
many  others.  I..eges  which  related  to  a  common 
object,  were  often  designated  by  a  collective  munc, 
aa  Lagat  Agniriaa,  Judidariac^  and  otheia,  Soom' 
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I  a  chapter  of  a  lex  wa*  referred  to  ander  the 
till*  6f  the  lex,  with  the  addition  of  a  reference 
to  thp  ctmtcnts  of  the  cluipltr,  Lex  Julin  de 
Fundo  Douli,  which  wa.i  a  chapter  of  the  I^ex 
Julia  de  Adulteriis.  A  lex  tometime*  took  it« 
Mine  fnm  tiie  chief  content*  or  its  fint  chapter,  aa 
Lex  Jnlfai  de  Marttandie  OriinilNnL  Sonetiinci  a 
Ivx  ciitiiprised  Tery  vjirious  provisions,  rt-latliiij  to 
loatten  estentially  different,  and  in  that  case  it 
VM  aSM  htx  SKtaoL  [Lu  C*mn.iA  Duoa, 
Lex  Julia  Municipalis.] 

The  terms  in  which  a  Lex  was  expfusied  were 
fixed  by  the  person  who  proptwed  it ;  but  in  many 
eajct  probably  he  would  require  the  awtttance  of 
lome  person  who  was  aequainled  with  technical 
language.  A  I^ex  was  proposed  to  the  Coiiiitiu  in 
its  entira  toast  for  acoeptaoce  or  rejection :  there 
was  no  diseneuon  en  the  dnuiw,  and  no  nlteMtiott 
of  them  in  the  Comitia,  and  indeed  discussiDn 
of  details  and  alteration  were  impossible.  The 
Sanctie  of  a  Lex  {Met.  ad  Hemm.  il  10  ;  Pnpi- 
nian.  Dig.  48.  tit.  19.  8.  41)  n  nrl-  a  Lex  which 
the  Romans  call  Porfecta.  In  n  Lex  I'crfecta,  the 
act  which  is  done  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Lex,  is  declared  by  the  IjCx  to  be  null.  If  a 
Im  did  not  contain  this  Sanctio,  it  was  called 
Imperfecta.  A  Lex  was  calleil  minus  quani  por- 
fsctt,  when  the  act  whkb  was  done  contiaiy  to  Its 
pnmiflsi  mw  net  dechved  irall,  but  the  Lex  im* 
posed  A  penalty.  (Savii^y,  System^  &c.  vol.  ir.  p. 
649,  This  division  of  Leges  into  Perfectae, 

Ac.  it  obviously  only  applicable  to  such  Lege*  M 
referred  to  wlmt  the  RouuMeBlled  the  dqMUtmcBt 
of  Privatum  Jus. 

The  number  of  Leges  was  greatly  increased  in 
the  later  part  of  the  repubUcan  period  (Tacit.  Ann. 
iii.  25—28),  and  Jnliai  Caetar  is  said  to  have  con- 
templated a  revision  ol'  the  wholu  body.  Under 
him  and  Augustas  numerous  euactuients  were 
passed,  wbieb  are  known  under  the  general  mne 

©f  Juliac  I.e;ii'8.  [Jl  I.i.VK  LbobS.]  It  is  often 
stated  that  no  Legt?a,  properly  »a  called,  or  Plebis- 
cita,  were  passed  after  the  time  of  Augustus  ;  but 
this  is  a  mistake.  Though  the  voting  niigiit  bo  a 
mere  form,  still  the  form  was  kept ;  ajid  if  this 
were  not  so,  the  pa»s.'ige  of  Oaius  (i.  2,  &c),  in 
which  he  speaks  of  leges  and  plebiscita  as  forms 
of  legislation  still  hi  use,  would  not  be  correct 
Besidc«,  various  leges  are  nientidncd  as  liaviug 
been  passed  onder  the  £ou>ire,  such  as  the  Lex 
Visettia,  a  Lex  Afjinria  mraer  Ckltgah^  and  a  Lex 

Claudia  on  the  tutcia  of  womrn.  (fiaiu.':,  i.  157, 
171.)  It  does  not  api»ear  when  the  aiicient  forms 
of  legislation  were  laid  aside,  but  they  certainly 
lonj;  survived  the  p<ipular  elections  to  which  akUM 
the  pu&agc  of  Tacitus  {Ann.  i.  1 5)  refers. 

In  the  Digest  a  ^natusconsultum  is  sometimes 
nfiwnd  to  as  a  Lex  (U.  tit  6.  s.  9.  §  4  ;  s.  U) ; 
in  which  there  was  no  great  impropriety  if  we 
have  rei;ard  to  the  time,  for  Scnatusconsulta  were 
then  kws.  Still  a  Senatuscopsultum,  properly  so 
c^led,  nostnet  beeenfiMinded  with  a  Lex  properly 

so  called  ;  and  there  Is  no  f  rii-rn  for  supposin'j; 
that  the  Lex  Claudia  of  (iaius  was  a  ^natu&coii- 
sultuin.  for  when  he  *peaki  of  a  Senatnsconsultimi 
of  the  time  nf  (  1  vi  livis,  he  colU  it  such  (i.  84,  91). 
However  t))ero  is  no  mention  of  any  Lex  being 
enacted  later  than  the  ^na  af  Nana.  (IHg.  47. 
tit.  21.  a  S.  g  1.) 
It  Miaains  farther  to  exphin  the  words  Ilogntio 
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Rogatio  is  defined  by  Fcstus  to  be,  a  command 
of  the  Po(Hilus  relating  te  one  or  more  persona,  but 

not  to  all  persons  ;  or  relating  t»  one  or  more 
things,  but  not  to  alL  That  which  iho  I'uiiulus 
has  commanded  {teivit)  with  respect  to  all  per* 
sons  or  things  is  a  Lex ;  uid  Aeltns  OaUos  mj9, 
Rogatio  is  a  genus  legis  ;  that  whidi  ie  Lex  is  not 
cotisequently  (eontimto)  Ropatio  ;  but  Iloj^atio  must 
be  Lex,  if  it  has  been  proposed  {roffotu)  at  legal 
eemitia  (jmlit  eomiMtit).  According  to  this  defini* 
tion  a  rogntio,  when  enacted,  is  Lex  ;  there  is  also 
Lex  which  is  not  rugatio:  therefore  wo  must 
assume  a  general  name  Lex,  eomprchcnding  Lex 
Proper  and  Rogntia  The  passage  of  Aclius  Gal- 
lus  IS  emended  by  Goettling  {Getchieihie  der  Jtiiin. 
Sidiilfiv.  cV.e.  p.  31 U) ;  but  his  emendation  is  foandod 
on  mistakiog  the  sense  ol  the  passage,  and  it  con- 
rerts  the  dear  tneaninir  of  Odlne  into  nonsense. 
According  to  the  definition  of  Onllus,  Rogatio  was 
equivaieiit  to  Privilegium,  a  term  which  occurred 
m  the  Twelve  Tables  (Cic  de  t^.  iii.  19)  ;  and  it 
signified,  ar-vir  iiii:,'  to  Uallus  (Festus,  ».  v.  lioffoiio) 
ail  cuiicuueiit  tiiat  had  for  its  object  a  single  per* 
son,  which  is  indicated  by  the  form  of  the  Werd 
( privi-legium),  **  pritae  res  being  the  same  as 
singulae  rea.^  The  word  privilegium,  according 
to  the  explanation  of  Galhis,  did  not  convey  any 
notion  of  the  character  of  the  1<  gislative  measoiess 
it  might  be  beaefldal  to  the  prty  to  when  it  re- 
ferred, or  it  might  noL  It  is  generally  used  !jy 
Cicero  in  the  unfavourable  semkc  {jn-o  JJumo,  17  ; 
pro  SeiHOf  HO  ;  ropationem  pririUgii  nmilem^  Brut, 
2.1^.  .\ ft  nri^ingly  in  the  Uejiuldican  |>eriod  Privi- 
legia  were  not  gcucwl  Laws  or  j^iarts  of  the  general 
Law :  they  bear  the  character  of  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  In  the  Corpus  Juris  Privilegium  is 
the  common  name  for  a  Jus  Singularc,  the  meaa-. 
ing  of  which  ia  a^dainad  Sai^y  (^■'■■S  Ae; 
i  pw  61). 

The  meaning  of  Ler,  as  contraited  vith  Joa,  b 

staled  in  the  article  Ji  k 

borne  other  significations  of  Lex,  which  are  not 
iu  proper  significations,  are  easily  apmuai  ;  for 
instance.  Li  x  is  used  to  express  the  terms  or  con- 
ditions of  a  cuiiU'Hct,  ap(iai«ntly  with  reference  to 
the  binding  force  of  all  le^  OHtanets.  In  EngUsh 
iastmments  which  caitain  cavanaati^  it  is  oiitco 
expressed  that  it  shall  be  **lawftil**  for  one  or 
more  of  tlio  parties  to  do  a  certain  act,  by  which 
is  simply  meant  that  the  parties  agree  about  some- 
thing, which  is  legal,  ana  which  thaffefoie  makea 
a  valid  n^eement.  The  work  of  Marcus  Manilins 
(Cos.  sue  l4'J)  cm  sales  is  qnoted  by  Cicero 
Or.  i.  58)  as  Manilianns  venalium  vendendorun 
leges."  (See  Dig.  Hi.  tit.  I.  s.  40,  where  Les 
means  condition  of  sale.)  Accordutgly  we  find 
the  expression  Legos  Censoriae  to  express  the  euiK 
ditions  on  which  the  censors  let  this  public  pro- 
perty to  iiarm  ;  and  perhaps  the  term  also  sigtiificd 
certain  standing  regulations  for  such  matters,  which 
the  censors  were  empowered  to  make.  (/'ny.  d* 
iun  Fixi^  a  18  ;  Dig.  50.  tit.  IS.  a  SOS.)  In  botb 
the  cjwcs  just  referred  to,  the  phra^.e  Lex  Cen- 
sitria  is  used  (in  the  singular  number)  ;  and  this 
Lex,  whether  a  Law  praper  er  net,  aeama  ta  htm 
been  divided  into  chapters. 

Lex  simply  feouictimca  siguifics  the  laws  of  tho 
Twelve  Tablca 

The  extant  aathoritiei  fisr  the  Roman  Lcgea  an 
the  wwka  of  tha  daisical  Reouni  writeia,  ef  tha 
Ream  Juriitai  mA  inaei^lifliiik  The  moat  uefol 
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modem  C(»II<H-tion  is  tbnt  in  the  OiioniaAticon  of 
OveUiw,  iiititlcd  lodez  L^um  Romanarum  qua- 
mm  apud  Cicrronem,  ejtuque  Scholiattaa,  it«m 
apnd  Livitim,  Vclleiam  Patcrtulam,  A.  Oellium  no- 
Ijiiiiatim  nicntio  fit."  'I  hi^ro  arc  also  extant  frag- 
■acnts  of  MTcral  law«  oa  bnuuH!  tablets,  loeh  aa 
tba  Lex  Tlnrii,  wbidi  k  *  hat  Asrark,  and  n 
cut  on  the  beck  of  the  saino  ta1il<  t  wlidi  coiit;iins 
the  I^x  Semlin  ;  the  L«x  RuUria  ;  and  some  £ev 
ether  monumenta. 

The  followin:;  is  a  lint  of  tlic  princifial  ri<*jrM  :  — 
ACI'LIA  De  Colunus  DKiiUcaNDia  ^^LiT. 
xrxii.  ■2'>). 

ACI  LIA.  (Rbpstvkoab.] 

ACl'UA  CALPU'RNIA.  [AMBiTrn.] 

AEBIT  TIA,  of  uiiK Ttiin  date,  which  with  two 
Jolioe  Le^a  put  an  end  to  the  Legia  Actionea, 
except  in  eertan  caa^   [JvpMX ;  Acrto.] 

Another  l^ex  of  the  tuae  name  prdiibitrd  tho 
propnecr  of  a  lex,  which  created  any  office  or  power 
(MvofM  oa  pelula4\  frrnn  baring  aneh  office  or 
powr,  and  even  excluded  hia  collogae,  cof^ti  and 
affinea.  (Cic.  tn  liall.  iL  8,  where  he  nirntiona  alao 
a  Lex  Licinio,  and  in  the  pro  Domo^  20.) 

A£'LIA.  Tbii  Lex  and  a  Fufia  Lex  paaaed 
•bant  tile  end  of  the  aixtli  eentnrf  of  the  dtr,  gare 
to  all  t)]i<  iruigistratef  tho  nltnunciatio  or  pin  (t  of 
prvvcnting  or  dissolving  the  comitia,  by  obscrruifi: 
tlie  omens  and  declaring  them  to  be  un&vourable. 
(Cic.  PkiL  iL  32,  fro  .«y-.vfw,  lo,  ad  AU.  ii.  9.) 

There  ia  aome  duHculty  in  stating  the  prrciae 
nature  of  theae  two  Legea  ;  for  it  ia  moat  pmbable 
that  there  were  two.  The  pwign  in  which  they 
are  mentioned  are  collected  in  Orellti  Ouomaaticon, 
Index      _  II  I 

'  AE'LIA  Dm  CotoNiu  Dxnucxyoia.  (Lit. 

ZZXIT.  fiSi) 

AK  I.IA  SE'NTIA.    Thia  hw   which  was 
pAAfted  ill  the  time  of  Auguatua  (about  a.  i>. 
dllefly  regulated  the  UMUMliiuaaioll  of  alavea ;  a 
matter  that  has  hrrn  ptit  under  ctftiin  leiliittiian 
in  modem  tilav  e  suites  iU«a 

By  one  promion  of  thia  law  alavea  who  had 
heen  pat  in  cbaina  by  their  naaten  aa  a  pnniah- 
tnmty  or  bnuided,  or  aubjeeted  to  the  eUier  punish* 

mcnts  mentioned  in  the  law  (Gains,  i.  13\  if  tlit'V 
were  afterwards  manumitted  cither  by  the  aame 
■Mater  or  anothet;  did  not  heeome  Roman  dtiam 
or  even  Ijatini,  but  were  in  the  chms  of  Peri'sirini 
dediticiu  [DxoiTlcit.]  The  law  also  made  regula- 
tions as  to  the  age  of  slaves  who  might  be  mann* 
mitted.  It  enacted  that  shiTes  under  thirty  yean 
of  age  who  were  manumitted,  only  became  Roman 
citizens  whoa  they  were  manumitted  by  the  \'in- 
dicta,aad  afieralcaal  cause  for  manaminioa  had 
heen  ettidtlidied  bubce  a  eoBsititin.  ^Tltat  waa 
a  le^al  muse  (causa  ju-sta"),  and  how  the  consi- 
litun  waa  conatituted,  are  explained  by  Gaiua  (i. 
19,  20).  These  eonailia  fbr  tiie  nMmnniaaiea  of 
slaves  Wi  fe  held  at  stated  times  in  the  provinces, 
and  in  Uonie.  A  slave  under  thirty  years  of  age 
could  become  a  Roman  citizen  if  he  was  made 
iiee  and  hcrea  by  the  testament  of  a  master*  who 
was  not  solvent  (Guns,  i.  21.)  The  law  also 
conUiined   provisions  by  which   those  who  were 

tmder  thirty  yean  of  age  at  the  time  of  maniimia- 
itiMU  imd  had  heoone  I^rtini  hi  cenaaqiKnce  of 

mnnumisAion,  niiuht  aciiiiire  the  Eoinan  citizenship 
on  certain  conditions,  which  were  thts**.  They 
must  have  taken  to  wife  a  Ruman  citizen,  or  a 
LatoM  eoloDiana  or  a  mumn.  U  the  aano  das*  as 


thcmaclvea,  and  uiu.st  have  bad  as  evidence  of  that 
fisct  the  presence  of  five  Roman  citizens  of  full 
age,  and  hare  begotten  a  son  who  baui  attained  the 
age  of  one  year.  On  showing  theae  fiMta  to  tho 
pnv  tor  at  Home,  or  to  the  gorernor  in  a  pro- 
vince, and  the  magistnUe  dedartag  that  the  £Mta 
were  piwed,  the  man,  hi*  wife,  om  lua  child  be- 
came Komnn  citizens.  If  the  father  died  T'c'ore 
h«  bad  proved  his  case  before  tl»e  magistrate,  the 
OMthar  codd  do  it,  aad  the  1^  eflect  wm  tho 
some. 

If  a  roan  manumitted  his  slave  to  defraud  hta 
creditors,  or  to  defraud  a  patron  of  hia  potronal 
rights,  the  act  el  nwrnmimaB  was  aode  iovaiid 
by  thk  hiw.   A  penoD  onder  tiie  age  of  twen^ 

years  wita  also  pr<  vented  from  niannniittitic  .uiy 
slave,  except  by  the  procesa  of  Vindicto,  and  after 
estohiiahing  o  lepal  caaao  hefino  •  conailinm. 
The  cori^r  ;  irnce  was  that  though  a  male,  wh^y 
had  cninpleu  d  hit  fourteenth  year,  could  make  a 
will,  he  could  not  by  his  will  manumit  a  slare 
(Gaiua,  I  37 — 40).  A  male  under  the  age  of 
twenty  could  manumit  his  slave  ao  as  to  moke  him 
n  I^atihits  hut  ihis  also  re<)turcd  a  legal  cause  to  b« 
affirmed  bjr  a  consilium.  The  prsvittpaa  of  tiie  Lex 
Aelm  Senua,  as  to  mmomittiBgsfamo  9or  the  par* 
po*e  of  defrandinj?  creditors,  did  not  apply  to  Pi  iv- 
gr'm'i^  until  the  provision  was  extended  fur  their 
l>enefit  by  a  Sctum  in  the  time  of  Hadrian.  The 
other  provisionii  i>f  tlir  !,■  t  ri-r!  not  apply  to  Pert-- 
griiii.  The  ap|nicauon  oi  li.e  principles  of  tiie 
Law  is  shown  in  other  passaires  «f  Gaiua  (L  66, 
68,  70,  71,  80,  139,  iii.  5,  73,  74).  In  a  free 
stnte,  when  manumiasion  must  change  the  condi- 
tion of  slaves  into  that  of  citizens,  the  imjoirtaiice 
of  limitii^  and  regulating  tiie  manumitting  power 
is  obTieoB.  Under  the  mtnr  Empire  mch  rega« 
Ifttions  would  be  of  little  importance.  This  la%' 
woa  ^Kii»«:d  accordii^  to  the  constitutional  forms  ia 
the  time  of  Aagnatu,  whaa  the  ttatos  of  o  Civie 
had  not  yet  loat  its  value,  and  the  semhlance  ot 
thu  old  constitution  still  existed  (Ulpiao,  fhif, 
tit  L;  Dig.  28.  tit  5.  •,57,60s  M^litSL  iiU; 
Todt.  ^oao^  XT.  65.) 

AEMFLf  A  DO  C>NM>lt»lT&  A  Lex  paaaed 
in  the  Dictatorship  of  ^famercus  Aeniiiiu*  (ac 
433),  by  which  the  Ccnson  were  elected  for  a 
yeor  and  •  hoI(  hiaM^  of  o  whole  Ittttntm.  <Litr. 
iv.  24,  ix.  33.)  After  this  Lex  they  had  aixnrd- 
ingly  only  a  year  and  a  half  allowed  them  for 
holding  tho  OMiMi  and  lotthig  oot  tho  pohlie  woika 
to  iisrm. 

AEMI'LIA  BAE'RIA.  [Cornblia  Bakbia.] 
AE.MI'LIA  LE  I'lDI,  AEMI'LIA SCAURL 

[St'SlTUAIUAB  LXOX&J 

AGRA'RIABL  rAoiiAmuKLBOK.s  ;  and  Lvx 

Apilkia  ;  Cassia  ;  Cornelia  ;  Fi  am!  -  ; 
Flavia  ;  Julia;  Licinia  ;  Mamiua  ;  buu- 

PRONIA  ;  SXRVILIA  I  TmOMA.] 

A'MRITrS.  [AMniTt-s.} 

A'Ml'lA,  a  Lvx  proposed  by  T.  Arapiua  and 
T.  Lobienus,  tr.  pi.  &  c  M,  by  which  Cn.  Pom« 
peiua  waa  allowed  to  wear  a  crown  of  bay  at  the 
Liidi  Circenaes,  and  the  lilte.  (Veil.  Pat  ii.  40 ; 
Dion  Casa.  xxxviL  21.) 

ANNA'Li^  L£0£S  wen  thoae  Lcgoi  whidi 
determined  at  what  oge  a  man  might  be  a  caadi* 
date  for  the  several  magiatrutus.  (Cic  Phtlipp.r.n.) 

I'ho  first  I>cx  which  particuUirly  detenniiMd 
the  age  at  which  a  man  m^ht  be  a  candidate  ki 
tho  aeveiol  amgiatMloi  wm  tho.ViUio.  It  wm 
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LEX  BAEBIA  CORNEMA. 

proposed  by  L.  Villiua,  tr.  pi.  b.  c  IHO  (Liv.  zxr. 
9,  zl.  44.)  Aoeording'  to  Uiis  Lex  a  man  might 
be  clcctf^d  qnnr^tor  al  the  of  Uurty-me^  Mid 
cotuul  at  forty-three.    [Villi a.] 

Then  aeoms  to  hare  been  also  a  Lex  iKlMriil 
«n  this  subject.  (Ck.  ifo  OraL  rL  6S.) 
A'NTIA.  [StniTVAmuB  Liosa] 
ANTO  NIA  DB  THKRMBN8iBr»,  about  n.c. 
73;  bj  which  TbenncMOi  in  Pitidia  was  recog- 
viaed  m  Libcm.  (Pnchli^  M  toL  i.  §  69  j 
Dirksen,  n,m>rkmfm  BttT  da$  PUbiteitim  dt 

ANTCHNIAE,  the  naowaf  vanoui  enactmenU 
proposed  or  passed  by  the  influenceof  M.  Antonius, 
aAer  the  death  of  the  Dictator  J.  Caesar,  such  as 
the  .Tiidictaria.  (Judbx.  p,650,  a.]  Another  li  x 
that  w«a  pranntaated  allowed  an  appeal  (o  thcpopu- 
IntiflOTemTiejMiilerVkorMajeitaB.  ((^nU. 
i.  fi.)  Varirtos  other  nnMsnres  prnposcd  hr  ]\f. 
Antooitu  are  mentioned  bj  Cicero  {Phil.  i.  1, 
n.  4^  V.  a,  5),  Dbii  Cteitia  (dir.  51,  xlv.  9, 20, 
2%  34,  M  3S,  34),  and  Appian  (M  On.  iii. 

27,  m 

APULK'IA,  gave  a  inn  ty  an  action  a^tainst 
his  co-Mireties  for  whatever  hie  had  paid  above  hit 
share.  I  Intkiicbrsio.I 

APULE  lA  AGUA'RIA,  proposed  l.y  the  tri- 
bwM  L.  Apuleiu  Satuminoi,  B.c.  lUl.  (Lir. 
^piL  99;  Appian,  BA  Oh. i. 29 ;  Cic  pro Settio^ 
iCu  47.) 

APULE'IA  Db  Coloniis  Dboucbmois  (Cic. 

APrLE'IA    PRITMKNTAR'IA,  pnpflwd 
about  the  same  time  by  the  same  tribune.  (Anct. 
ad  Hertmt.  I  12.)    [Fri'mbntariab  Lbobs*.] 
APITLE  lA  MAJESTATIS.  [Majbstak.] 
A(jUrLI,\   [Damni  INJ17RIA  Actio.] 
ATE'RNIA  TARPEiA,  b.  c.  455.  This  Lox 
cmpowood  ail  roagistratus  to  fine  peiaoni  who  re> 
•btM  thdr  aatlioritj ;  bat  it  fixed  the  higlieft  fine 
at  two  sheep  find  thirty  oxen,  or  two  oxpn  and  I 
tlurtj  sbeep,  for  the  authorities  varv  in  this.  (Cic 
dt  Btj^  n.  35  ;  Dionys.  x.  50  ;  Oell  xi.  1  ;  Festus, 
«.  tr.  Muitam,  (h  ihut^  Ptmtalm,  Niebubt,  Hid. 
of  JiomSy  vol.  ii.  p.  300.) 

A'TIA  DE  SACERDOTIIS  (ac.  6S),  pM. 
posed  by  the  tribune  T.  AUus  Labi^na,  re- 
pealed the  Lex  Cornelia  do  Sacerdotiis.  (Dion 
Caas.  xxxvii.  37.) 

ATl'LIA  MA'RCIA,  enacted  B.C.  312,em• 
wlw•Rd  the  popnloa  to  eleet  niteen  trilwin  ni« 
litum  fir  each  of  four  1  n'.  (Lit.  ix.  30.) 
ATI'Ll A.  [Julia  Lkx  et  Titia  ;  Tr/TOR.] 
ATI'NIA,  allowed  iio  usucapion  in  a  Btolen 
thing.  (Ci.lL  jtTiL  7i  lutit.  2.  tib  3.) 
[FcaTLM.] 

ATI'NIA,  of  nncertain  date,  was  a  plcbiscitum 
which  gave  the  rank  oi  aenator  to  a  tribimew  (OelL 
xir.  8.)  The  raeasore  probably  originated  with  CL 
AtiniuK,  who  was  tribune  ii.  c.  ISOl  (PllQ*  JST.  iV. 
vii.  45 ;  Cic.  pro  Ihrno^  47.) 
A0FT'DIA.[  Ambitvb;  SnfATOBoamirLTini.] 
AURE'LIA  JUDICIAIUA.  (Jopix,  p^ 
650,  a.] 

AURE'LIA  TRIBUKICL\.  (Tbibi;ni.] 
BAR'niA  (».  c.  1,02),  which  cnm^^U-d  that  four 
praetor*  and  six  pra»-tors  should  be  chosen  in  al- 
ternate years  (  Li  v.  xL  44)  ;  bat  the  law  was  not 
obitervcd.  (Mejer,  Orator.  Hamam.  Fnffm.  p.  90, 
2ad  ed.) 

IIAB'0f  A  CORNE'LIA*  [Amim] 


LEX  CINCIA.  fmS 

CAKCT'LTA  DE  CENSO  HIRUS  or  CEN- 
SO'HI.V  (B.C.  54),  proposed  by  ^fit.-lhis  Scipif^ 
repealed  a  Clodia  Lox  (a  c.  5li),  which  had  pre- 
scribed certain  regular  forms  of  proceeding  for  llie 
Censors  in  exercising  their  fnnctiona  a«  inspectors 
of  Montf  and  had  reqoired  theeaDGBimicc  of  both 
Ccfiion  to  inflict  the  nota  eentorn.  When  a 
s^'nalor  had  hocn  already  convicted  before  an  ordi- 
nary court,  the  lex  permitted  the  Censors  to  re* 
more  him  fiom  the  eenato  in  a  iomniaiy  wi^t 
(Dion  Cass.  xl.  .57,  xxx\Iii.  irj;  Cic.  pro  SiMtfo^ 
25;  Dig.  50.  tit.  lb".  8.203.  Ih  J'urionn.) 

CAF.CI'Ll A  DE  VECTIOALlBUS  (n.c. 
62),  released  lands  and  harbours  in  Italy  fnan  tho 
payment  of  taxes  and  dacs  (porioria).  The  only 
vectiL'al  reiraining  after  the  passing  of  this  lex  was 
the  Vicesimo.  (IHnn  Caaa.xxxrii  dl  ;  Cic^  ad  Att, 
iL  16,  <«/  Quiml.  i.  10.) 

C.VKCI  LIA  1)1  1)1  A  (n.  a  98),  forbade  the 
pn>{Mwiug  of  a  Lox  Satara,  on  the  ground  that  the 
people  might  be  compelled  dther  to  veto  t»  Mma- 
thintj  which  they  did  not  approre,  or  to  reject  some- 
thing which  they  did  approve,  if  it  wa«  proposed 
to  them  in  this  manner.  This  lex  was  not  alwaya 
operative.  It  also  contained  a  prorision  that  Legee 
must  be  proninlutitcd  "trinis  nundinis  before 
ttiey  were  proposed.  (Cic.  PkU.  v.  3,  pro  Domo^ 
16, 20,  ad  AtL  iu  9.)  [Lax  and  LlciNlA  JdnuuJ 
CAECI'LIA  Di  P.  SvttA  wr  P.  AimoNio 

(Ortllii  nnoiiia.sttconX 

CAE  LIA  TABELLA'RIA.  [Tabbllakiab 
LsaBB.] 

CALraULAE  LEX  AORA'RIA.  CMa- 

MILIA.] 

(  ALPtJ'RNIA  DE  A'MniTU.  [AM»iTt;a.l 
CALPU'RNIAD£C0NDiCT1014K  [Pm 

CoNDrCTinNBIt.J 

C A  L  l>  U'BNIA  DE  REPETUNOISL  [Rwa- 

TIINDAB.] 

CANOLBTA  (B.a  443%  eetaUiefied  camiD' 

'  bium  f  i  Twcon  the  Patrcs  and  Pleba,  \'  1  irh  had 
hccn  U'lken  away  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tablea. 
(Liv.  IT.  I,  4  ;  Cic.  de  Rep.  ii.  37.) 

C.V'SSIA  (o.  f.  104),  projKisod  by  the  triTinne 
L.  Ca^ius  Longinus,  did  not  allow  a  ^Krsuii  to  re> 
main  a  senator  who  had  been  convicted  in  a  Jndi> 
cium  Populi,  or  whose  Imperimn  had  been  abro« 
gated  by  the  popniua.  (Ascon.  in  CSc  ConuL 
p.  78,  ed.  Orelli.) 

CA'SSIA  (Tacit  .iaa.  xi.  25),  which  empowered 
the  Dictator  Oae«r  to  add  to  ibe  nomber  of 
Patricii,  to  prevent  their  rttiiir'-^:!.  (Conip.iro 
6uetuii.  Cues,  41.)    C.  Octavius  wa«  made  a  pa- 
trician by  this  lex.    (Sneton.  Aug.  2.) 

CA'.^SIA  A(n?A'Hf  A,  pro,Mxs..d  by  the  conMil 
Sp.  Caiii^  u.  c,  i,Liv,  li.  41  ;  Dionys.  Tiii, 

76.) 

CA'SSU  TABELLA'RIA.  £Tabbu.abus 

Lsnxa.] 

CA  S.STA  TERE'NTTA  FRUMENTA'RTA 
(a.  c.  73)  for  tho  distribution  of  com  among  tho 
|ioflr  citiieni  and  the  pniehasing  of  it,  (C^e:  Farr* 
lii.  70,  V.  21.)   [FftrMENTARiAB  Lboe-s.] 

CIN'CI  A  LEX,  or  M  U.N  ERA'LIS.  This  lex 
•VM  a  plebiedtltn  passed  in  tho  time  of  the  tribune 
M.  Cincius  AlimentTi.i  (n.  c.  204),  and  entitled 
Dum$  et  AfuneribuM  (Cic,  dt;  Unit.  ii.  71,  ad  AlU 
i.  20  ;  Lir.  xxxiv.  4.)  One  provision  of  this  law, 
which  forbade  a  penoo  to  take  anything  for  hit 
faiaa  in  pletdiiig  a  eaaie,  ii  neoatiidl  by  Tadtot 
(ilm.  vkKifNtftk^  tmmm  mmdam  ptemdm 
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9m  UEX  CI  NCI  A. 

i/oi«iiiiir«  (uripiiit  In  the  tiawt  of  Anriftns,  tli? 
lex  Cincia  w  i^i  r  nnrmcd  bj  •  •cnatuiscoiisiihum 
(Diou  Ca»s.  liv.  h'aA  a  penalty  of  four  times 
the  turn  n>cc'iviJ  «ds  iinpo«c<l  on  the  advocate. 
Thia  fact  of  cwifinnation  will  explain  a  pasanite  in 
Tadtoa  CAim.  ziii.  42).  Tiie  kv  wac  no  fu  luodw 
6«d  in  ue  time  of  Cbuidiat,  tluU  an  iidTocat*  »m 
nllowed  to  r  r.  ivc  t<?n  arstertia;  if  he  took  any 
Mun  bcjoad  that,  he  wm  lialda  to  be  uroaeoited 
far  ivpeliuidM  (rj^Himdarmm  kmAatmr^  Tacit.  ilaiL 
XL  T;  ■ee  alio  Sufton.  AVr^,  17.  nnd  tVic  rttr'  in 
nunn.inn's  edition).  [  Hiei'KTUNDAE.]  It  aii|H«Hrs 
that  thia  penniwion  was  so  far  restricted  in  Tra- 
jan's time,  that  th  ■  fc^-  f  nld  not  be  paid  till  tlie 
work  was  done.    *  I'lm.  I.p.  21). 

So  tu  the  Cifit  an  law  presents  no  difficulty  ; 
bat  it  «ppews  that  the  pcomioiM  oC  tiie  law  were 
not  limited  to  the  eaae  aliwdy  itatad.  Tlicr  ap- 
plied al»f4  to  L'i'"t!»  in  cn  'r-ii :  nr.  at  !<'a-t,  tiirre 
wero  «ii«ctmeut«  whi^b  did  limit  the  amount  of 
wlMt  a  pcnm  «Mild  give,  and  alao  requicd 


t">  l'<"  a('i"tii;anir>d  with  certain  fr>riii;il'.tic4  ;  ami  it 
dnet  Hot  Bccin  possible  to  rvfer  th«»c  (-ita(.tuu.:iu  to 
anj  other  than  the  Cincian  law.  The  niinienuis 
eontradivtions  and  diftiiulties  which  perplex  thia 
aiibjtxt,  are  perha|>s  satisfactorily  reconciled  and 
removed  by  the  f.illowinjj  conjoctare  of  Saviffny 
\Vfber  </<«  Lta  Ciiteia^  ZeiUdui/l^  Slc  ir.)  :  — 
•*  Oifu  which  excMded  a  certain  amflvnt  wetv  only 
Valid  wh'-u  i.ia'!''  i!i:u;i  i;sitin.  ii;  iurr  r.  --.in,  or 
bjr  tcaditiou:  aniall  gifts  consequcutly  were  left  to 
»  perMmli  free  choice  aa  Itefefe ;  bat  laij^e  gifU 
(except  in  the  cnsc  of  in  ;\r  n  'ntiona)  were  t<>  h  > 
acc  'TOpanied  with  cviuia  lurnialitiea."  The  object 
of  the  law,  Recording  to  Savi^rny,  naatO  prevent 
foolish  anil  !i  .sty  cifls  to  a  amount ;  and 

consequejuly  wiu  intended  among  other  things  to 
prevent  fraud.  This  was  effected  by  declaring 
that  certain  forms  w<  r  >  neoeMarj  to  make  the  gitt 
▼alid,  mcb  aa  mam  iL^itio  and  in  joie  oeMto,  both 
of  which  ri-qviiri  li  some  time  nnd  ceremony,  and  so 
allowed  the  giver  opportunity  to  reflect  oo  what 
he  waa  doing.  Thete  fimnt  alao  could  not  be  eb* 
aerved,  exrfpt  in  the  pTT«i"r.cf>  of  other  i»er»ons, 
which  waa  nn  addttioiiiil  security  against  fraud. 
It  is  true  that  thia  advantage  waa  not  secured  by 
the  law  in  the  case  of  the  inoat  valuable  things, 
tt«!  tHitHripi,  namely,  money,  for  the  transfmring  of 
which  Ixire  tmditiun  waa  autticicnt ;  but,  on  the 
ether  hand,  a  gift  of  a  lac^ge  ram  of  ready  money  i« 
one  tlMt  people  of  all  gifts  are  leaat  lilcely  tomake. 

Sfivi^'iiy  emu  l  iii.  -t,  and  principally  from  a  paa- 
sag>-  in  I'liny'a  letters  (x.  3),  that  the  Ciuciau  law 
originally  cnntainfd  no  exception  in  fvmat  of  rata- 
tivi-s ;  l)ut  t'lat  all  crisis  ah  -vr  a  ertain  ammmt 
Cequired  the  funiiaiin  ^  aliriidy  menuoiR-d.  i  la- 
empeior  Antoniniu  Pi.is  i!it:.>duced  an  exception  in 
fiivoar  of  parents  and  cbiidreOf  and  alao  of  near 
collateral  kinsmen.  It  nppenrt  that  this  exceptkm 
was  subsequently  abolished  (C  .d.  Ilennog.  vi.  1), 
bat  was  fostored  by  Constantino  (a.  n.  Aid)  so  iSw 
•t  it  was  in  fiiroor  of  paients  and  duUran  $  and  ao 
it  c'i'iitiiturd  as  1  >;)g  as  the  praviiiooa  ef  the  CindaD 
law  were  in  forec 

Ai  te  the  amouit  beyond  which  the  law  forbade 
a  uift  to  be  made*,  except  iu  confonnity  to  it.t  pro- 
Tiaiona,  ace  Savigny,  ZeUschri/}^  6lc.  iv.  p. 

The  matter  ef  the  lex  Cincia  is  also  discussed  in 
an  eUbomta  eemy  by  Hasae  {RJuimueket  Miucmm^ 
1827),  and  it  ia  dtieuaKd  by  Poehta,  ImL  voL  iL 
i  20€.  ThoN  eaamhatama  ef  th«  anlyec^  .tsge; 
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ther  wiih  tht>  <-4'^>.y  of  .Savij^ny,  will  ftBitish  the- 
reader  with  all  the  necemisy  refereneea  nad  BSft- 
terinls  fir  investigating  this  subject 

CI.  A  I'  DI-\,  a  Lex  paused  in  the  time  of  the 
emperor  CUndioa,  took  awa^  the  a^naUMra  tafeck 
in  the  case  of  weiMn.   (Gains,  i.  171.) 

CLAU'DIA  D»  S«»AroiiiBLs,  b.  c.  218.  The 

pKni-.;on,*  of  this  L<'x  an-  ^t.itcil  1  y  Li^y  (\\\. 

and  alhided  to  by  Cicero  (n  lerr.  v.  IVJ  as 
antiquated  and  dead. 

CLAU  DIAnB?.>  ns.n.r.  177.  (T.Iv  x!I  ^'-  ^ 

CLAU'I)I.\  Db  JiKNATi'  tooriA.Nwo  IIaLK* 
siNORrif  (Cic.  tn  Kcrr.iL  49). 

CI.O'DIAK,  the  name  of  %  unfits  plebiscita^piv^ 
posofl  by  Clodius  when  tnluac,  ».c  58. 

Clodia  dk  Al'sPicii.s  pnFTented  the  magis. 
tratiu  from  diMolving  the  Conitia  Tribnta,  hy 
di>claring  that  the  nnaptoee  wen  mdhveonUe. 
This  !<  x  tlu  ri  fiTo  [x  a^  d  the  Aelia  and  Fu&l 
It  also  eiuu:t«!d  that  a  lex  miffbt  be  j«aeed  en  the 
I>i«s  Fasti   <Dton  Caas^  xmrSL  IS ;  Qe. 

Vutin.  17,  iV(  /'/m.w.  4.  .'.)     [AkMA  Lbx.] 
Clouia  i>k  CK.v>uK*iiis.    [Cascilia. j 
Clodia  db  Civiurfl  Rumania  iNTKAXMprn^ 
to  the  cffisrt  that  **  qui  civem  Romanum  indi  inrei- 
turn  intercmisaet  ci  aqtu  et  igiii  intent  it  cr^.tur." 
(Veil.  Pat.  ii.  45.)    It  iras  in  consequence  of  this 
lex  that  the  interdict  waa  proneaiioed  against 
cera.  whe  eensiden  the  wb^  proceeding  as  n 
privilegium.    (/'ro  I)nmo,  18,  Ac,  P»it  R«diLm 
^e/i.  2.  5,  tic  :  Dion  Caaa.xxxTiii.  14.) 

Clodia  Fnt'MaMTAKU,  by  which  the  cam, 

wliiili  liad  fcinii'rlv  l)reii  sold  to  thi'  •pr-r  ritizcnj 
at  H  low  rotCf  was  given.  (Dion  Cast,  xxxvhu  13  ; 
Cic.  fjn  Dama,  10.)  [FnvMBiTAauB  Lnm] 
Clodia  db  SooALiTATint'H  or  db  Collboiis 
restored  the  S'<dalitia  which  had  been  abolished  by 
a  aeiintuiiconsultum  of  the  year  B.  c.  80,  and  prr> 
milted  the  formation  ef  new  eodalttia,  (Cic  sa 
Pit^iy  pm  SaL  25,  od  if«.iii  15  }  Dion  Com. 
xxxviii.  13.) 

Cloou  i»b  LiBKRTiNoauM  S(;rmAOtM  (Cie. 
pro  MiL  \%  33). 

Cludia  db  Rbgb  Ptolbmabo  xt  db  BX9tr- 
Lint  s  BvxANTiMs  (Veil.  I'at.  iL  45  ;  Cic  jw» 
iMm.  8,  20,  pro  .W.  26  ;  Dion  Gam.  zzxriii  30  % 
lMut.CU.  A/M.34). 

There  .were  other  ao-eallcd  L^es  Clodiac,  which 
were  however  rr:\ 

COEXIA.  (Caxua.] 

COMMISSCKRIA  LEX.  (CoMMtaaonu 
Lex,  ] 

CURNK  Ll.AE.  Various  leges  passed  in  the 
dicutorship  of  Sulla  and  by  hb  ioflnence,  are  ee 

call.  .1.    (!,iv.  Fp^t.  K9.) 

A<>H.4HiA,  by  which  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Etruria  and  Latium  were  deprired  of  the  cmnplela 
civitna  and  retained  enly  the  commeivianv  and  a 
large  part  ef  their  landa  awe  made  PnhUoim  and 
given  to  mitiiai7  eobniita*  (Cie;  naJfatf.  iL  28^ 
iii.  2, 3.) 

Ds  CtFiTATB.  (Lit.  BpiL  86 ;  Cic.  jm  Dvm. 
pr,  n.rHn.  33»  85  s  Sail  ifuL  F*^,  L 

Un*u  Ltpidi.) 
Db  FAuna  [PAiaiw.] 

Dk  Inji-hus.  [Injitria.] 

JlTDICIARlA.     [JUDBX,  p.  QoQ,  a.] 

l)ii  Maoistratibvs  (Appian,  DelL  Civ.  i. 
100, 1 0 1 ),  part^  a  leaowal  of  old  Plcbiacila  (Lit. 
Til  42,  X.  13). 

MxfBtTATtSl,  (BfA^MTA*.] 
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XrWATtlA.  fFALfirM.] 

V HOHCtLinUiHH  XT  PRuaCUU'i'IS.  [Pro 

Ds  FRoriNcm  Omimavms  (Cic  9d  F«m.  i. 

9,  iii.  6,  a,  10). 

I>B  PAAUGiaia  [8m  btlov,  Lu  um  Ska- 
wia.) 

Di  Ruvcnomi  JvttKVM  (Cie.  Fkr.  it  81  ; 

All<!  fVvlIIi  0»<im>i>/irr>N\. 

Di  UsfBTVNma  (Cic  pro  H"lur.  4). 
Db  SAcMumma.  (Sackkdotia.] 

Dr  SrSTRNTIA    FeRENTiA  .    /  r  .  r'u<itt 

cc.  'JU,  27).    Tbia  wan  probabij  oiilj  ;i  ct^jiUr  uk 
•  Lex  Judicfam. 

Dr  Sicariim  >t  VRNRficis.  A  Liw  of  the 
Twclre  Tulilea  contained  some  pruvi»ion  m  to 
htmiicide  (Plin.  //.  A*.  ZTiii.  3),  but  this  ia 
all  tint  w*  kutm.  It  ia  geanmUy  aMumed 
tlMt  tkt  kw  of  Nnaa  PaniMliafl.  quoted  br  Fe«- 

tus  ( s.  P.  I'ariei  Qmats!->rr>,'\  "  Si  <;ii;s  hmii inom 
Itbcnun  dolo  actuw  Btorti  duit  pnhcida  etta,"  waa 
ineofpotated  ia  tha  Twelve  Td>ir«,  and  u  Oim  law 
of  iMiriride  ta  wMch  Pliny  ri'fcr^  ;  Imf  tVrii  lan- 
n»i  U>  proved.  It  is  j^a-'**-*™!'/  auji|fiM'<l  tb.nt  th.- 
laws  of  the  TweUe  Tablea  oaDtRin<-ti  provwioris 
OKsinst  incantations  {maimm  earmem)  and  potnon- 
inir,  both  of  which  offences  were  also  induded 
under  pamcidiuni :  the  murderer  of  a  parent  waa 
Mw«d  iq>  n  a  mtk  («ate»  or  9iilku$i  aitd  ttoaam 
into  a  river.  It  i»ai  vn6»  tha  ftwrkiMH  «f  tam« 
old  I.iw  that  th<'  sf-nrito  hy  a  c'lisulttim  order.  <i  i\\<- 
coosula  P.  Scipio  and  D,  Brutas  (a.  c.  l3fl)  to  in- 
qoin  iata  tba  araidcr  m  tha  SOva  Scaatia  {S9m 

^I'fVfi,  Cic.  /frutut,  Thr  ]>'X  romrliA  Ac  si- 

cnnia  et  T<-iK>hcia  was  passed  in  thi-  tin^o  of  the  j 
didator  Salla,  a.  c  8*2.  Tha  las  coiiuiinrd  pn.vi-  | 
•ion*  nn  tti  death  or  fire  cuused  hy  dolus  mnlus, 
anvl  a;.tiiiist  persons  going  about  arroed  with  the 
int'-iituiii  of  killing  or  thieving.  The  law  not  on\y 
ptovided  for  caMa  of  paiooinog,  hot  caotninod  pro- 
vwions  asainst  thoie  wha  nade,  told,  bought, 
pr,^»,-s-..  (1,  or  ■_'^ivo  lioison  for  lh*>  j.uri-tsc  of  p-ivxi?!- 
mg  ;  also  agaioat  a  aa^tiatua  or  senator  who 
aoMfiiml  ia  order  that  a  penan  might  ba  eaa> 
dcmncd  in  a  judicium  pnWinim,  Ac.  (Compare 
Cic.  pr9  CUatL  c.  54,  with  Dig.  49.  tit  H.)  To 
Ifta  ptwieium  of  thia  law  wag  aubscqumtly  added 
a  senntitaconmiltura  against  mala  aocrificia,  other- 
wise railed  impia  sacrificia,  the  agents  in  which 
were  brought  within  the  provisions  of  ilii-s 
The  poniihaiont  inflicted  br  the  law  was  Uw  in- 
trrdictio  aqnaa  et  ignis,  according  to  inme  tnndem 
writi  M.  Marciaii  (  llj:;.  II'.  tit.  ii.  ■<.  B  i  vivs  that 
the  pimiahmeot  was  deportatio  in  inaulam  et 
huBoiiua  adeittti<k  Thcie  ttatameoto  afe  wcon* 
citable  n  hr-n  wo  ronsitlrr  that  the  drp^rtrstiiT  iimlrT 
ihe  enip*»r«)rs  t tjok  the  place  of  the  iiitcr  lii  tii>,  arn! 
the  expression  in  the  Digest  was  suit>  <!  to  tl>i> 
t'fnci  of  tlb-  writers  or  thf  fOT)i;>i!crs.  B'-n)i1<'<, 
it  a|i|j4^-ant  tiutt  the  lex  was  mudi/ied  by  variuui 
•enntusconiiiltn  and  impori.il  ri-scripts. 

The  Lex  Pomp<?ia  de  Pairiadiia,  passed  in  t! 
ttnw  of  Cn.  Pompcius.  extended  the  crime  of  f^ir- 
rii  .'ii'  t  '  the  kill!ii;.'  {(iul'i  iiiali>)  f)f  a  tirotfi'T,  sister, 
uncle,  aunt,  and  many  other  rt-latiuus  eumuersted 
by  Mareiimii  (Dig.  49.  tii  9.  a  1) ;  thio  eaomeni- 
tion  also  comprises  vitricus,  novn  a,  privicTius,  pri- 
Ttgtia,  pntronus,  patnmu,  an  avus  who  killoil  a 
SN'pos,  and  a  mother  who  killed  a  fiiiiu  or  filia  ; 
liir  nut  oyti-r.il  to  a  fatlirr.  Al!  p:l^Ii'i  to 

tiic  triuic  were  niso  puuuhed  by  the  law,  and 
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attempts  at  thr  triiM.>  fi?so  came  witliin  Its  pro. 
visions.  The  puiiiithment  was  the  same  as  that 
affixed  by  the  lex  Conalia  da  Ncariit  (Di|t;  L 
by  vvhirli  inti«c  li'-  TTir-ant  the  same  ponishmmt 
that  tii«.*  lex  Cunieltii  tuhxed  to  crimes  of  iim  Mune 
kind.  He  who  killed  a  fotber  or  mother,  gmd- 
hther  or  grandmother,  waa  pauiihod  (more  majO' 
rum)  br  being  whipped  till  he  bled,  eewn  up  in  a 
vic  k  n  ;tli  .1  lio;;.  tock.  y  tiiid  npi-,  and  thmHH 
bto  the  aca,  if  the  sea  waa  at  hand,  and  if  not,  by 
a  eoMiitutieM  ef  Hadriaa,  he  «■§  expoeed  to  wild 
bra.*t.^  or,  in  ih.  ti'nr  of  Panlus,  to  >»c  bunit  The 
&\m:.  w  nii  i  appmr  to  be  a  late  iiddiiion.  The  luur* 
defers  of  a  nther,  mother,  grnnd&tber,  gfand* 
motiiT  only  were  punished  in  this  nuuuier  (Mo* 
desL  ihfL.  49.  tit  9.  a.  9)  ;  other  pturicides  werw 
simply  put  to  death.  From  this  it  ia  cle.tr  that  tha 
lex  Cornelia  oontained  a  provivoa  against  paim 
eide.  if  we  am  rightly  infnrmed  aa  to  the  provisiono 
i]<-  sVri.'ItH  I't  \'  in-tu  i^.  Ill  tln  rr  was  a  sepnrato 
Cornelia  lex  de  pamcidus.  As  already  observed, 
the  pravieiena  of  thoia  two  lofrea  were  nodified  i» 

It  nppeori  frutii  titc  kvv  ut  Nuiiia,  quoted  by 
FeMua  (a  m.  I'arid  Qwifrtom),  that  a  parricida 
was  any  one  who  killed  another  dolo  malo.  Cieero 
{,pro  Ho9e.  Am.  c  'J5)  appears  to  use  the  word  in 
its  limited  sense,  as  he  speaks  of  the  punishment 
of  the  cnlleus.  In  tbie  lilBited  sence  there  seema 
IM  impropriety  in  Cattliaa  l)eing  called  pnrricido, 
with  r>  fi  n  ii'  i'  to  iiii  t  i.iitrv  ;  and  the  day  of 
the  dictator  Caesar's  death  might  bo  called  a  patri* 
eidiBa^  ceaiideting  the  dretnaatneei  mdor  which 
tile  raiii''  was  ci'''^Ti.  (Sh'^i.  f  «»f«.  c.  88.)  If  thf! 
oriL^iiuil  itit^mntngof  (wmi  l  ia  )>c  what  Festus  mxn^  it 
may  be  doubted  if  the  i  tymologj'  of  the  word  (pater 
aii'i  (  aidi))  in  rorr. et  ;  for  it  ap|>eani  that  paricida  or 
parricida  luciuit  uturderer  generally,  and  aft<-rwards 
the  murderer  of  retain  peiwms  in  a  near  relation* 
■hipb  If  tha  ward  wao  tnpmllj  patricida,  the  Uw 
mtinidad  ta  aiake  all  laaltdoot  killing  as  great  an 
ofT'nce  as  parriri-l'',  tJMnu'h  it  wnnltl  ajipt-iir  that 
parricide,  properly  ao  call^l,  wni,  firom  the  time  of 
the  Twelve  Tabia  at  least,  specially  puiiiahadwith 
the  eulleus,  and  oth*  r  iiitir  l  rs  \\>  u-  not  (Dig. 
49.  lit  0,  9;  Paulua,  H(x*^4,  iimtent,  v.  tit. 
24  ;  Dirksen,  CMmmM,  Jhe.  dm  IMS^fifymtM^ 
Leipzig.) 

S(-mtl'ariar.    [SrvrrAniAR  Leos^i.] 

TeSTAMKNTARIA.  [FAI.Rt'M.] 

TaiBVNtaa,  which  dininiahed  the  power  of  the 
Tribiroi  HIebis.  (Veil  Pat  n.  30 ;  Appian,  flaff. 
rVf.  li.  -2:) ;  r.i-s.  Iteil.  Civ.  i.  7.) 

Unciarja,  appears  to  have  been  a  lex  which 
lowered  the  late^of  intereot,  and  ta  have  been 
passed  a^'-int  thf  same  time  with  the  Lej^i-s  SuiB- 
Hiarin  >  ot  SuUa.    (Festu«,  «.  r.  Uneiuria  ) 

Da  Vadimonio.  [Vaoimumum.] 

Dk  Vi  Pl  BLlCA.     f  Vis  P-  HI.ICA.] 

There  were  other  L*>'t «  Conicliac,  such  as  that 
de  Sponnorilius  [  iNTKHrKKaio]*  which  way  he 
Leges  of  L.  Coroelius  Sulla. 

'i  here  were  also  Lejres  Corneliaa  which  wart 

pmj'o-oii  )iv  tiie  TriliiiP'-  T.  ("'■•ni.  !iiM  ali'ait  B.  C 

G7,  and  limited  tho  Edictal  power  b^  compelling 
the  Pnetflfi  Joe  dicM»  ex  edictia  aeii  perpetuii* 

(Ascon.  in  Cic.  CormL  fL  M ;  Dko  Oi».  xxxvi 

2'A.)  [Kpictum.] 

Another  l^ex  of  the  same  Tribune  enacted  that 

rri  our  "  ii  '.'il'Mi  «-i!M  rftiir,''  iinlrvn  ■?nth  a  nieasnre 
w.'is  agreed  uu  tu  u  uiecrliitg  of  the  bcoate  at  wltkb 
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tiro  hundred  in«mber«  wen  preient  and  aft^r- 
wards  RpproT(>d  by  th«  people  ;  and  it  enacted  that 
00  Tnbana  shMild  pot  lua  veto  oo  aodi  a  Sena- 
taatoiMwltanL   (Amml  fa  CSei.  Chrmd.  pp.  57«  58.) 

Tlirrc  «  rv«  a!»o  a  Lex  Cornelia  ciUK-.-riiiag  the 
villf  of  tboee  RooMa  citixetu  who  died  ia  cap- 
tivJtjrCt^MaX  [IiMArini,pi«76l,b;  Po«r- 

CORNE'LIA  D«  Novis  TABBLtiH,  pruptjs*?d 
IqrtheTribaBcP.  Com<  liu<i  DoUibolla,  B.C  47,  and 
oppoted  hj  M.  Antoniui,  Magister  Equitum.  (Li v. 
A>»7.  113;  Dion  Caia.  xlii.  32;  Plut. 

CORNE'LIA  ET  CAECI'LIA  Da  Cn.  Pom- 
rMiOf  B.  c  57*  gave  Cn.  Pompciot  the  Mipennteiid- 
cnea  over  tho  Rm  Framentaria  for  fire  ymi%,  wHb 
pxtraordinarr  powera.  (Cic  ad  Att.  iv.  1  ;  Ltv. 
EpiL  104  ;'Dion  Cast,  xxxiz.  9  ;  PluU  Pomp. 
49.)    [Fkomkntariai  Liu  as.] 

crRIATA  LEX  Db  lunuo.  [Imps 

CURIATA  LEX  Da  Adoptiovb.  [Adop- 
TtOi  aod  Oell.  T.  19;  Cic.  ad  Att,  Vu1i  ^^O/tHaa. 
Am-  8* ;  Tarit.  I/ut.  L  I5.J 

CORNE'LIA  BAE'BIA  DE  .VMBITU,  pro- 
poaed  \ij  tbrn  coaniU  P.  Conidiaa  Ct>thc8u*  and 
M.  Bmuoi  Tmpliilna,  aia  181.  <Lir.  19  t 
Srliol.  Rob.  in  Cir.  /to  ^wZ/a,  p.  361,  ed.  Orrlli.) 
'i'hts  bw  is  toraetimet,  but  erroneously,  attributed 
to  the  oonfula  of  the  prrcoding  yaW,  L.  AaaUiut 
and  Cn.  Daebius.  [AMBiTrs.] 

DECEMVIR.VLIS.  [Lax  Dt?oD«ciM  Ta- 
dularum.] 

DECIA  D>  DutiMTnus  Navalibqs  (JUir.  ix. 
30  ;  tee  Atilia  Mahcia). 

Dl'DIA.    (SrMruARiAK  LaoKs.] 
DOMl'TIA  D£  aACERIXmiS.  [Sacsr- 

Dri'LIA  (n  r.  449),  a  pW>t^*  itiTm  propr><>«'<l  hy 
the  Tribune  Duiliua,  whkh  enacted  qui  plcbem 
•ine  tiibwiia  tdiqiuMet,  ^dqne  mgiitrBtiim  tiQe 
provocatione  creaawtt  teiRO     a4im  pmuetni;** 

(Liv,  ill.  5.5.) 
DUI'LIA  MAE'NTA  DbUhoabioFoiiiokk 

B.C  357.   (Lir.  ii.  16,  19.) 

The  same  tnbanet  Dniltus  and  Ma«niiu  mrrird 
a  nioa.«iir(_^  wliifh  was  intoudod  ii)  future  to  prevent 
•ucb  tincojutitutional  proceedings  as  the  enaetinent 
of  a  Lex  by  the  aoldim  oat  of  Rome,  on  the  pro- 
posal of  thcroriMt!.    (T,ir.  vii.  16.) 

DUO'DECIM  TABULA'RUM.  In  the  year 
M.e.  483  the  Tribune  C  Tcrcntilius  Arm  pm- 
po«cd  a  rncaiinn  that  five  men  hliould  ho  ap- 
point d  fur  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  tet  ot  iaws 
to  limit  the  Imperium  of  the  ooosuu.  (Lit.  iiL  9.) 
The  Patricians  Appoaed  the  mMMUie,  bat  it  was 
bronsftit  forward  by  the  tribanes  Hi  the  fotlowinff 
year  w  'lih  fionip  ini>dification<i :  tlio  lunv  rnpatioji 
proposed  that  ten  men  should  he  ap^inted  (J^/um 
laiom)  from  tbe  pleba  and  tbo  patneii,  wbo  were 
tomnke  laws  f>r  the  advantage  of  both  i  lnsM>s.  and 
for  the  r<[tialiiing  of  liberty,"  a  phrase  the  im- 
port of  which  can  only  be  vnoentood  by  reference 

to  the  disputes  Ix'twccn  the  two  das^fs.  (Liv.  ii. 
10  ;  Dionys.  z.  3.)  Accordiiie  t<>  Dionysius  (x. 
52,  54)  iii  the  yett&a  454  the  Senate  assented 
to  a  Plebiscitom,  pamant  to  which  oommiMtonen 
were  to  be  sent  to  Athens  and  tbe  Greek  dtiei 
pen.  rnlly,  irj  order  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  their  laws.  Three  commissioners  were  ap- 
poiQU-d  {uT  the  purpose.  On  the  rotnm  of  too 
comaiiMioacfii  u.o.iSl2,  U 
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should  be  appointed  to  draw  op  the  code  of  lawa 

(docemviri  Ltui'  ii*  s'-ritfimdis),  bus  th<  v  -Kcrt  to 
be  cboeea  only  from  the  Patridaas,  with  a  prwi- 
don  tbat  tbe  tigbia  of  ibo  Plebeiaw  abOTdd  bt 

respected  by  the  decemviri  in  drawl':^  ti* 
laws.  (Liv.  ill  32,  Ste.)  la  the  Mlowmg  year 
(B.C.  451)  the  Decemviri  were  n|yi»ileJ  in  Ao 
Comitia  Ccntiiriata,  and  during  the  timp  nf  their 
office  no  other  inajii.stmtus  were  chosen.  The  h-odj 
consisted  of  ten  Patricianai  iaduding  the  three 
commissioners  who  had  been  sent  ahmod  :  Appios 
Claudius,  Consul  designatus,  was  at  the  head  oif  the 
body.  The  Ten  took  the  administration  of  a&irs 
in  turn,  and  the  Inaignin  of  oAoe  wen  osaly  noed 
by  hno  wbo  for  tbe  tino  beMf  dinelod  tbend> 
ministration.  (Liv.  ili.  3.1.)  Ten  Tables  of  Laws 
were  prepared  during  tbe  year,  and  after  beii^ 
approTod  by  tbe  Senate  were  oonfinnsd  by  tbe 
C<>niitia  C  ■i'vr'-it.x  Ai  it  wtu  considrrc-d  that 
sotiie  furlhiT  l*,iws  wt-re  wnnt^-d,  I)ei:einTiri  were 
again  elected  itc.  450,  consisting  of  Appios  Cbw- 
dius  and  his  friends :  but  the  second  body  of 
Decemviri  comprised  three  plebeians,  according  to 
Dionysius  (x.  58),  but  Livy  (iv.  3)  speaks  only  of 
Patnctana,  Two  mon  Tables  were  added  br 
tbeae  DeeanTiri,  wbieh  Cioero  («ie  iL  37*) 

eall*  "  Duae  tabulae  iniipi.-rnxm  l<^m."  The  pro- 
viaiwn  which  allowed  no  coooubium  betweea  the 
P.-itres  and  the  Pleba  k  idoned  to  tbe  Elercnth 
Table.  (Dirksen,  1\h'rm'ht,  Slc,  p.  740.)  The 
whol«»  Twelve  Tables  were  first  puMithed  in  the 
coiiMi1..ihip  of  L.  Valerius  and  M.  IL-ratius  alter 
the  downfall  of  the  Decemviri,  B.  c  449.  (Lir.  iiL 
54,  57.)  This  the  first  attempt  to  make  «  code 
remained  also  the  only  attempt  for  near  one  thoa- 
nod  years,  until  the  l^^fauion  of  JauKinian.  Tbo 
Twelve  Tablet  are  nentfamed  by  tbo  Romnn 
\vrit<  rs  under  a  u'reat  variety  of  narnes:  Leget  l>e- 
eemvintJes^  Ijoe l>ecemviralu^Lt^  XII.,Lct  A'/I. 
ttMhtUamm  OT  Z>ao(<«eiai,  and  sometimes  th^  are 
referretl  to  Tinder  the  natne*  of  and  ZtMM 

simply,  ns  being  pre-eiuinentiy  The  L;iw. 

The  Iaws  were  cut  on  bronze  tiblets  and  pat 
up  in  a  public  place.  (Liv.  iiL  57 ;  Diod.  xii. 
Pom{ionius  (Dig.  1.  tit  2.  s.  2.  §  4)  sUtes  that  the 
first  Ten  Tables  were  on  ivory  (tabmiae  eborme) : 
a  note  of  Zimmem  {OttdL  dm  Jiiim.  /*isog|f  euto» 
vol.  i.  p.  1 01 )  containa  refermeea  to  wiona  natho* 
rities  which  treat  of  this  di^piit<^  matter.  After 
the  burning  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls  (Liv.  vi.  1), 
an  order  was  mado  to  collect  the  old  tVdera  and 
letl'-s  ;  for,  ns  it  has  been  well  remarked,  Li\-y's 
word*,  wiiich  are  supposed  to  imply  that  the 
Twelve  Tables  were  loot,  and  restor^  or  iccob« 
structed,  may  jost  aa  well  mean  that  they  were 
not  lost  IndMd,  the  juster  interpretation  of  the 
passa^'c  ii,  that  they  weie  louketl  for  and  ur  rc 
found.  HoweTor  this  may  be^  neither  the  Romans 
of  die  age  of  Cieero  nor  nt  nj  time  after  bad 

any  douht  m  to  the  genUUMIMW  «f  tho  CoUbCIMNI 

which  then  existed. 

The  legislation  of  the  Twelve  TaUea  baa  been  a 
fniilfiil  matter  of  sfK-culation  and  inqtiir\"  to  midem 
historians  and  jurists,  who  have  often  handled  the 
subject  in  the  most  uncritical  manner  and  widt 
attor  diaregard  to  the  evidence.  Aa  to  tbe  mil* 
don  to  tbe  Oreek  ettiea,  the  fiurt  rests  on  as  modk 
and  a.9  good  evidenee  as  most  other  facts  of  the 
same  age,  and  there  is  nothing  ia  it  improbable^ 
though  we  do  not  knoir  wbat  tbo  ooaminieaen 
bfoi^ht  back  with  tbem.  It  it  fbrtkor  laid  tbal 
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HennodoniR  nn  Ephesian  exile  wded  the  Deoom* 
nri  in  drawing'  up  th«Twelt«  TVMeii,  tlumgh  bit 

aMMtancf-  wDuld  prolNiMy  be  confined  to  the  intcr- 
pntation  of  Greek  law^,  ns  it  has  bcon  suggetted 
(SCnbo,  p.  64*2,  Coxaub.  ;  I'onipon.  de  Oiiff,  Jmris^ 
Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  «.  2.  ^  !  1.  This  tradition  was  con- 
finned  by  the  fisct  oi  a  statue  havuig  been  erected 
m  IIm  Comitiam  at  Rome  in  memory  of  Hcrmo- 
doroi:  Imt  it  did  not  oKiit  in  tlift  time  of  Plinj. 
(Plin.//.Ar.  xxxir.  5.) 

The  Twelve  Tiiblea  contaitifd  mnttcr-.  f  1  iting 
both  to  the  Jos  Publicum  and  the  Jus  I'rivatum 
ifmM  jtMkA  privtrtupie  juria^  hir.  iit.  S4).  The 
Jos  Publicum  iindiTwi'iU  great  changes  in  the 
oooiae  of  years,  but  the  Jai>  I'livatuui  of  iht:  Twdre 
Tablei  oanlimied  lo  be  the  fiindamental  law  of  the 
Roman  State.    Cicero  speaks  of  learn uig  the  Liws 
of  the  Twelre  Tables  (ui  carmen  necMarium)  when 
a  boy  {de  Jjtg.  iL  4,  23)  ;  but  he  adds  that  this 
nnetioe  bad  frlicn  into  disnae  when  be  wrote,  the 
Edict  biviiif  then  beoome  of  mare  impoirtanee. 
Hut  tlii.4  drn\s  not  mean  that  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  Twelve  Table*  were  ever  formally 
rqiealed,  bat  that  the  Jus  llnnororium  grow  up 
by  the  side  of  thrm  and  niiiipntrd  their  rigour  oi 
supplied  tlicir  defects.    There  id  indeed  an  instance 
in  which  positive  legislation  interfered  with  them, 
by  the  abolition  of  the  Legt$  actionet ;  but  the 
Twelve  Tables  themselves  were  nwrer  repealed. 
They  l>ecaine  the  fDiindnuon  of  the  .lus  Civile  ; 
and  they  MUtiaued  to  exist  together  with  the  ua-> 
written  Law.   The  Law  which  fprew  np  in  the 
course  of  limn  oxi.stf'd  in  harmony  with  the  Twelve 
Tables,  and  woa  adwelopnientof  thoir  fiindamenlal 
principles.    It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  tiie 
history  of  Ronuin  Law  and  a  proof  of  the  practical 
skill  of  the  Romans,  that  long  before  Jurisprudence 
was  a  8cic»M^  the  doctrine  of  Successio  per  Uni- 
venitatem  wai  m  complete^  and  accurately  stated 
in  the  Law  ef  die  Twelve  TiaUeB,  that  the  Jurists 
of  the  best  yx-riod  could  find  nothing  to  improve. 
(Cod.  3.  tik  OC.  t.  6  ;  10.  Ut  2.  «.  25.  §  9.  13  ;  4. 
titl<K.a7{3.titJk&S6;  Savigny's  Synem, 
Ac  i.  p.  .3f?3.)  The  Roman  writers  speak  in  hi|{h 
terms  of  the  precision  uf  the  enactments  contained 
in  the  Twelve  Tables,  and.  ef  the  propriety  of 
the  langtiage  in  which  they  were  expressed.  (Cic 
de.  Rep.  iv.  8  ;  Diodor.  xiL  26.)    That  nuiny  of 
their  provisions  should  have  become  obscure  in 
the  course  of  time,  owing  to  the  change  which 
language  undergoes,  is  nothing  surprising ;  nor 
f.iri  we  wonder  if  ttie  strictnegg  of  the  old  law 
liiKJuld  often  have  setiiiied  ujineccmrily  harsh  in  a 
later  age.  (Oell.  xvi.  10.)    So  far  as  we  can  form 
a  judgment  by  the  few  fragments  which  remain, 
the  enactments  were  expressed  with  gr^at  brevity 
and  archiiic  simpi  city. 

Scstue  Aaliua  Paatoi  CSatna  in  hit  Tripartita 
eonunented  on  the  Twelve  Tablet,  and  the  work 
existed  in  the  time  of  Pomponius  f  Ji  s  Akma- 
NUM.J  Antistius  Lab^  also  wrote  a  comment  on 
tlio  TaUea,  wUeh  it  mentioned  eevcnl  timoe  by 
fi.  !Hus.  (i.  12,  vii.  15,  XX.  1.)  Gains  also  wrote 
a  O^iinmcnt  on  the  Titldes  in  six  bo4«kii  (uti 
JCil.  tafitJuruiii),  twenty  fiagSients  of  which  arc 
contAined  in  the  Digest,  and  collected  by  Horn- 
melius  in  his  Palingencsia.  (i.  117.)  There  were 
also  other  connnentari^'s  or  exphuvitinns  of  tlie 
Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tablet.  (Ci&  <U  Leg.  ii.  23, 
35.) 

The  notion  wbidt  baa  toneUoMt  been  enter- 


tained that  the  Twelve  Tablet  contained  a  body 
of  ral«  of  btw  entirely  new,  it  not  supported  by 
any  evid -nee,  and  is  inconsistent  with  all  that  we 
know  of  theio  and  of  Roman  iosAitntiont.    It  i« 
more  reasonable  to  snppoee  that  they  fixed  in  a 
written  form  a  large  bcxly  of  cnstomarj-  law,  which 
would  be  a  benefit  to  the  Pkbcians,  inasmuch  as 
the  Patricians  were  the  expounders  of  the  law ; 
and  it  would  be  to  the  Patricians  a  better  security 
for  their  privileges.  One  of  the  two  last  tables  con- 
tainrd  ii  provision  which  allowed  no  Cunnubium  be- 
tween Patricians  aad  Plcbeiant ;  but  it  it  uncertain 
whether  tliia  wat  a  new  rale  of  law,or  aoonfinnation 
of  an  old  rule.  The  latter  seems  the  man  probablo 
supposition  ;  but  in  either  case  it  it  clear  that  it 
was  not  one  of  the  ohjeete  of  this  legislation  to 
put  the  two  classes  on  the  snme  footing.    Mod.  rn 
writers  often  speak  inaccurately  of  the  Deccmviral 
legislation,  and  of  the  Decemviri  at  enacting  lAWa» 
as  if  the  Decemviri  had  exesdted  sovereign  power ; 
bat  they  did  Tiot  even  aflbet  to  legisbte  abso- 
lutely, for  the  Ten  Tables  were  confirmed  by  the 
Comitia  Ccnturiata,  or  the  sovereign  people,  or,  at 
Niebuhr  «cpieites  it,    when  the  IkeeBiviri  had 
satisfied  every  objection  they  deemed  reasonable, 
and  their  work  was  approved  by  the  Senate,  they 
brought  it  before  the  Centuries,  whose  assent  wnj 
ratified  by  the  Curies,  under  the  presidency  of 
the  colleges  of  priests  and  the  sanction  of  happv 
auspices."  (Vol.  ii.  p.  .'iia.)  The  two  new  Tables 
were  coofinaed  in  this  tome  way,  at  we  nay  safely 
oimclade  front  the  drcnmitanoet  of  the  caie.  (IJv. 
ii.  37,  .'57.)     It  makes  no  difference  that  the 
Sovereign  people  did  not  vote  on  the  several 
!aw8  included  in  the  Tables:  such  a  mode  of  le- 
gislation  would    liave  )k  en  impnicticnb]'-,  and, 
as  Niebuhr  ubservea,  was  not  conformable  to  the 
usage  of  ancient  Commonwealths.    How  fiv  the 
Decemviri  really  were  able,  by  intrigue  or  other- 
wise, to  carry  such  particular  meatoret  as  they 
wished  to  insert  in  the  Taldes,  is  a  dilTiTent  (|ue*- 
Uon:  but  in  form  their  so-called  legislation  wat 
confinned,  at  a  whole,  by  the  lovewign,  that  is, 
the  Roman  people,  and  consi  cjuently  the  Decemviri 
are  improperly  called  Legiahttura:  thc-y  might  bo 
called  code-makers. 

It  is  consistent  with  the  assumption  that  the 
Twelve  Tables  hod  mainly  for  their  object  the  em- 
bodying of  the  cTistoiiiary  law  in  writing,  to  admit 
that  tmne  provisiont  were  alto  introdoced  fiom 
thelawtof  othorttatee.  Indeed,  where  the  Ronuin 
law  was  im|H'rrect.  tlie  reailie^t  mode  of  supplying 
the  defects  would  lie  by  adopting  the  rules  of  hiw 
that  had  been  approved  by  experience  among  other 
peoplf,  and  were  cajaMe  of  being  ea.si]y  adapted  to 
the  Roman  system,  Gaiui,  in  his  Conimciitaxy  on 
the  Twelve  Tallies,  where  he  is  speaking  of  Collegi.-\ 
(Dig.  47.  tiL  22.  a.  4),  layt,  that  the  memben  of 
CSollegia  may  nuke  wmt  terms  they  please  amon? 
themselves,  if  they  thereby  violate  no  Piiblica  Lex  ; 
and  he  adds,  this  Lex  tecnu  to  be  taken  from  ono 
of  8olon%  whieli  he  ppin^  And  in  another  pat* 
sage,  when  he  is  speaking  of  the  Actio  finium  rc- 
guiidorum  (  Dig.  10.  tit.  1.  s.  13),  he  refers  to  a  law 
of  Solon  as  the  source  of  certain  rules  as  to  boun- 
dariet.  (See  also  Cicero,  Ijey.  ii,  25.)  It  is  a 
(mssible  case  that  the  Romans  hod  nn  written  ln\w' 
bcfiire  the  enactment  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  except 
a  few  Leget,  and  if  thit  it  to*  the  prudence  of 
applying  to  thoM  itatea  which  had  bodies  of 
written  law,  if  it  were  only  at  aamptei  and  pat* 
y  V 
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t«mi  of  the  fonn  of  written  Uw,  u  obrinua.  How- 
ever, wlMt  «ic  actBiUj  noehred  of  ^o*^ 


mbM  Mt  tw  nan  tlMn  ft  few  tuIm  of  an  uuKiMj 

lUlturi'.  which  in  im  w;\y  i\v\><-n<\  "ii  thi>  poculiiir 
•jatcm  of  Uw  of  any  c<»u>Ot.  Th«  Jui  Priv^ 
tmn  WM  hardlj  and  iii<1'-<  d  ooaM  haidljrlMalFected 
bv  nnv  ni!!^-!  of  fur' I^'u  law  ;  ktiA  tn  Tt^i^h]nuc'- 
Wtwe«>n  Homan  Law  aitd  titu  Law  of  any  iirvtk 
iIMm,  that  it  no  fromd  for  a  concluoioa  that  the 
Rofnan  ralei  are  toivod  frooi  tlM  Orook* 

The  frajnnpnta  of  th«  TwcIto  IVdlko  laiT*  olben 
been  Oillri'tcd.  hut  till'  iii'ii^t  rompli  t." .  5s;iy  on  tht  ir 
hiatorj,  and  on  the  critical  laboun  of  ■choliirs  And 

:ir  A'nViA  ufft  ffersU!htmj  4cs  TrMet  der 
ZH'».>l/'Ttij\d-l''mymeHie^  Lt'i|i£ig,  1C24.  Zinuncrn^ 
Grm'hiektt^  &c.  contaiiia  rcfprenm  to  all  the  au- 
tbimtiM  on  this  nihject  ;  and  Puchta's  /msfituiionM, 
Ac.  i.  §  54,  55,  73,  78,  tome  valuable  remarks  on 
thfin. 

FA'BIA  DE  PLA'GIO.  [PLAOiifM.l 
FA'Bl A  Db  Nomsbo  SwTA'roftVM  (Cic  pro 
J)twmM%  34  )k 

FAtX^IDfA.  (Leoatum.] 
FA'NNIA.    [SvMTUAauB  Lmki.1 

KA'NNIA-    fji'^'i-*  pKnKf;RiMs.) 

KLAMI'NIA,  w.i,»  on  Aj^rana  Ltx  for  the 
distribution  of  landt  in  Picenum,  pro{x)«ed  by  the 
tribuM  Q,  Fiutinina,  in  a.  a  2*itt  acooniiiwto 
Cieem,  or  in  w.  C  332  ■ceordii^  to  PoIjUih,  The 
]att>  r  i!att'  U  the  more  proliable.  (Cic  ^OoA  iL  5, 
deSened.  4  ;  Polvb.  ii.  21.) 

FLA'VIA  AORATIIA,  B.  c.  60,  for  the  dio- 
trilnilioii  of  Inmh  nmi>ri£r  PrtmjH'iu^'  f.oUlior»,  pro- 
posed by  the  Tribuo*^  L.  FUviua,  who  comnuttcd 
the  Consul  Cncciliua  Metclloj  to  priaon  for  op- 
ponng  it  (Cic.  ad  AtL  119,  19  i  Dmo  Cma. 
XXX vii.  50.) 

i  II U  MSNT A'RIAB,  [FBranrrABiAB 

Lboka.] 
FrT'FfA.  TAbujuI 

FI"  FIA  r>E  Uri.iniO  NE,  ar,  fil,  wn^  a 
privili-^'iiirn  wliiih  ri'lalvU  U)  the  trial  ot  CWiUi. 
(Cic.  ./  /  Aft.  i.  l.\  ]<;.) 

FU'l  lA  .lUDICIA'RIA.  [Jupsx,  p.  650,  a., 
and  the  rciiiarki  !n  Orellii  Ononuitfieon,] 

FU'RIAor  FU'SIA  CAM  M  A.  limited  the 
nomber  of  itaToe  to  be  umiumittod  by  tewament. 

[HAItOMIMIO.1 

FP'RIA  DK  FKN'ORE  fflnius,  ili.  IC:). 
FU'lllA  DE  srUNSUKIliUS.  [Intkuce*- 

BIO.] 

FU'RIA  or  FUSIA  TSSIAMBNTA'lilA. 
[Lkgatum.] 
(iABI'NlA  TABELLAHIA.  [Tauixa- 

BUB.] 

Mine  of 

which  wtrc  Privilegia,  aa  that  (n.  r.  f>7)  fir  con- 
ferring extraordinary  power  on  Cn.  Pompeiut  for 
condncting  the  war  against  the  piratca.  ( Cic  pro 
Itge  MiutiL  17  ;  Veil.  Pat  il  31 1  Dion  Cms. 
xxx^i.  6  :  Plut.  Pomp.  25.) 

A  Oabinia  Lex,  ji.  c.  5U,  forh.idc  nil  IcKins  of 
rooooy  Bt  Rome  to  legation(»  firom  forei^  porta 
^SoitMbrii  flnn  Anmm  tMivMvei  ^itMft  mnhrC,  mm 
potera$U,  quod  Lf^  CaVinla  vtiuhit,  Cic.  n^i  A'r  v. 
21,  vi,  1,2).  The  object  of  the  lex  was  to  pre- 
vent money  belllf  borrowed  for  tlw  potpoae  of 
bribinf;  thf>  Kcnatnrs  at  Roiik".  Thi^re  wrw  a  Lex 
Gabinia  intiticd  l>e  Seiatu  legatia  daudo  (Cic.  od 


LROSS  JULIAS. 

HE  LLIA  CORKE'LL\,  b.  c.  ri,  urh'ci  px« 
to  Ca.  Pompeiua  the  egtieofdiwuy  pewx  of  c»- 
ftninff  fhe  Rbbmb  dritta  o«  fljpniMa  a8|M^ 

with  thfl  ndvico  (if  his  connliMft  {dbwaritiOTi* 
tai/M,  Cic  ;»ro  Z^..  B,  1 4). 

OENU'CIA,  a.  c.  341.  forha4e  dk^ether  tit* 

taliinir  of  inti  rvnt  for  tho  ^-f  —^Ti-r.  (Lir.  til 
4"-'. )  1 1  i*  coujccturcKi  that  Appian  (ZkZ^  Cist.  i. 
:>4)  alludes  to  this  bw  (OrtUii  OwmwmCmi). 
Other  PlebiaciU  of  tike  wm 
by  Livy  (vii.  42). 

OALLIAK  {  ISALPrXAF.    [Rt  br:.*.] 
UlfiRO'NlCA   waa  not  a  Lex  ympa^j  v> 
oilM.    Before  the  RomKD  eoiHi«m«  of  SkSt,  ifce 
payinrnt  of  thi-  tenths  of  wino,  oil,  .md  oth-  r  rn- 
duce  had  beeu  fixed  by  Hu^ro,  and  the  Ku£^.ira 
quaestors,  in  letting  these  tenths  \a  farm,  Mlowed 
tlie  pCMtice  which  they  found  eatabtiihed.  (Gb 
Ferr.  iL  13,  26,  60,  uL  6,  &c) 
HI  RTIA  Da  Pompbiasis  (Cu .  ^h^[  xi    I  ) 
HOHA'TIA^  uwNMod  br  M.  H<ntuM» 
the  pMMeftlw  THAmM^  a*  Aadilaat 
sacmsancti.  (Ur.  uL  3&)   [VatWUW  BT  fi«> 

RATtAB.] 

Another  Lex  Horatia  MBtfaaad  ¥y  Odlna 

(ri.  7)  was  a  prifilosium. 

HORTE'NSIA  DE  PLEDISCI  TIS.  [Pli. 

BI.«^ITCM  ;  PvBLILtAS  LlOKS.] 

AhoUmz  L«i  liort«a«B  ooaotod  tk«t  ti»  mr- 
dinae,  wUek  Ind  Udierte  Imob  Foriaa,  bImnM  bo 

Dill  F.LHti.  This  was  done  for  tho  purjxi.*.^  of  .ic- 
commudating  the  inhabitants  of  tiie  countrr. 
(Macrob.  I  16  I  PHn.  //.  A',  xriii.  3.) 

HOSTI'LIA  DE  FrUTI.*;  i»  in'^tiaaad  odj 
at  the  Institutes  of  Jiuliuioa  (iv.  tit.  10). 

ICl'LIA,  iDtitkd  by  Livy,  Dc  Arentioo  PbW 
licando,  was  orapoaed  tnr  L.  Icilinsi,  tr.  pL  b.  c. 
456.  As  to  the  object  of  this  Lex,  see  the  paaea^t^ 
which  ;iro  luro  referred  to  ;  and  jiarticul.irly  Dio- 

nysius,  and  the  artide  SursBFiOBS.  (Lit.  iiL  31« 
82;  Dioiiys.z.32,83t  Niebnbr,  JliA iBioaio» 

iL  p.  301  ;  Puchtn,  /«<  ii.  §  OfJ.) 

Another  Lex  Jcilui,  proposed  by  tho  Tribtme  Sfii. 
Icilius  B.  c  471,  hod  for  its  object  to  fRvest 
interruption  to  the  Tribunes  while  they  were  ad- 
dressing the  PIcbs.    In  some  cases  the  pouJty 
was  death.     (Dionvs.  riL  17j  Cic^  |M 
87  ;  Niobabr,  ii.  p.  231.) 

Jtf'LIAE,  Icires,  moat  of  whfeb  vr«n 
thf''  time  of  C.  .Iiilius  C:ii\<ir  and  .Anjms 
Db  ADUtTBaita.  [  Ant  i.THHJtM.] 
AuHARiA  is  refem-J  t4>  by  Suetonius  {JwL 
C<yemr,  c.  20),  and  iti  the  Dit'osL,  /V  Tcnniufi 
A/oto  (17.  tit.  21).  But  the  lex  of  C«  Caes.u-,  ro 
ferred  to  in  the  Digest,  is  probably  a  lex  of  Cali- 
gula. Tbe  Agtaria  lex  of  tfaa  dictator  Caeoai 
passed  B.  c.  59,  wben  be  wai  eonaaL  (Dion 
tx.\viii.  1 — 7,  &e.  ;  Appian,  fl*!!.  dr.  ii.  10; 
Voli.  Pat  ii.  44  i  Cic.  PiO,  ii.  39,  ad  AO.  u. 
16,18;  Rudorf;  L»»  AfamiUa  d$  CWaaw^  » 
mArt/lf,  Tol.  ix) 

Dk  A.MiiiTtr.  fAMBiTis.] 
Dr  Annon.v.  (Dii?.  48.  tit.  1.  s.  1.) 
Db  BO.NU  Cbobmou.  This  lex  proTkied  that 
a  debtor  Bnght  escape  all  pcnooal  niolfitatiwin  front 
his  creditors  by  pivinp  up  his  prnpcrty  to  xhf^ra  for 
the  purpose  of  sale  and  distribution.  (Gaius,  iii. 
78.)  It  is  doBbtM  if  thif  \a  was  pawed  in  the 
time  of  Julias  Cnesar  or  of  A'igTistns,  though  pro- 
bably of  the  former.  (Caesar,  BelL,  Ctv.  iiu  I  i 
42t  Tadt  Aam,  vL  16;  Dm 
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CaMi  Ivili.  21  )  The  beneficiom  of  the  lex  w:)"* 
extended  to  tho  proviiicet  \ij  the  unpcriol  coiuti- 
tMioHL   (Cod.  7.  tit  71. 

CAnrrARiA  U  the  MflM  AS  tb*  Lu  JoUa  DS 
pAfiA  PorrAKA. 

I)g  Cakob  ct  VlNBTlcio  (Su«ton.  AVra, 
c  33),  periMft  tlM  Mn«  W  th*  Lm  D«  Vi  Pab> 
Uca. 

Dk  Civitatk,  was  ptiascd  in  the  consulship  of 
Ij.  JhIuu  Caeaar  and  P.  Hutilitu  Lupua,  B.  c. 
90.    [ClvrTAS  ;  FOKM«ikTA>  CinTATU.] 

Dm  Fknork,  or  mthi  r  !).^  Pccuniia  Mntnis  or 
Creditia  (b.c  47),  ]Kused  in  the  time  of  Jaliiw 
Caeaar  (Soeton.  Qusm.  c.  43  t  Cuw,  A  ML  Cfintf. 
iii.  1 ).  The  oh'jtvx  of  it  was  to  make  on  arnmge* 
luent  between  debton  md  creditors,  for  the  aatia- 
fiuti<Hi  «f  the  latter.  The  poweMiones  and  ret 
wen  to  be  etimaii^  at  the  vafaM  whieh  thej  had 
befiM«  the  eiril  war,  and  to  be  Bufieiidwed  to  the 
(■r-riii"i.'s  .it  that  value ;  wbafi  vcr  ti.n!  \i>  cri  paid 
fur  iiitcTe«i  WAS  to  be  deditrtcd  &uid  the  principoL 
The  teaoh  waa  that  the  ereditor  kwt  about  one- 
fourth  of  his  dcht  ;  but  he  fsraped  tho  loss, 
usualljr  consiiqut^it  on  civil  diiturtiance,  which 
ireald  have  been  caiued  by  Novae  Tabula?.  (Com- 
pare Caeaar,  de  DM.  Civ,  iU.  1,  with  Sueton. 
Caet.  c.  42.)  A  passage  of  Tacttoi  (Aim.  vi  16) 
is  sometimes  considor«i  asn^fi-rrinfj  to  thi.^  ler,  and 
•ometimaa  to  the  Lex  de  Bonis  Cedeodia }  but  it 
does  not  ieaia  t»  laftr  to  cither  «f  Aom.  Tha 
passage  of  Dion  Cassias  (Iviii.  31.  Tit  pi  rwv 
(rvi»SoKalm»)  seems  to  refer  to  this  Lex  do  Alutuis 
Poeuniis. 

Da  Fi'Nno  Dotam.  The  prnvi.sions  as  to  the 
Fondas  Dolaiia  were  contained  in  the  Lex  Julia 
de  Adultcriis.  (Gains,  ii.  63  ;  Pnidn.s  .V.  li.  il 
tit  21.  s.  2  I  VUg,  Dt  Fimdo  JkMaii,  2i.  tit  5. 
a.  1,  2,  13.)  Thw  JnUa  hux  was  eenuMnted  on  hj 
Papinian,  Ulpinn,  and  Pauliis.  [ADri.TKHH  -.(.] 

ivntciAtUAM.  The  lex  referred  to  in  tho  Digest 
(4.  tit  8.  a.  41)  hj  whieh  a  penon  under  twenty 
years  of  age  "^^  r^s  tn^t  compelled  to  l>o  a  judex,  is 
probably  one  ot  thu  Leges  Julino  Judicianae. 
(GeU.  xiv.  c.  2.)  Aa  to  tha  athar  Jnliaa  L«fes 
Judiciariae,  JUDBX. 

Da  Ltaaaia  LaoATiONiBca.  (Cie.  od  JtL  zv. 
11.)    (Leg  ATI'S.] 

Majbstatm.  (Cic.  PkiL  L  91.)  The  Lex 
llajcalatia  of  the  Digest  (48.  tit  4)  ia  probably  a 

lex  of  Ai:Ln;>ti:s.  [MaJK.stas.] 

Da  Maritandw  ORi»iN'iBt.s.  [Julia  kt 
Papia  Poppaba.] 

McNiPTPALrs,  commonly  called  the  Table  of 
Heraclea.  In  the  yoir  1732  there  were  fonnd 
near  the  Oolf  of  Torentum  and  in  the  noii;hhour- 
hood  ai  the  Boaent  ct^  of  Uesacka,  latge  fxag- 
nenta  of  a  hrane  tablet  which  coataiBed  oa  eoa 
aide  a  Roman  lex  and  on  tho  other  a  Greek  in- 
scription. The  wboie  ia  now  in  the  Museo  l^ir- 
bonico  at  Naples.  The  lex  contains  various  pro- 
visions as  to  tho  police  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  as 
to  the  constitution  of  oommunitieti  of  lioman  citi- 
tf'n9  (mmidpick,  eaUmkUf  frarftctmra^  cam- 
Malmla  tbriwrn  Romaaenm).  It  waa  accordliqgl|y 
a  lex  of  that  kind  whieh  ia  caDad  Satom. 

It  is  somewhat  diificult  to  dt  irm:  !  '-  t1i,:>  date 
of  this  lex,  but  there  seem  to  be  only  two  dates 
wlnsh  ean  ha  aaiBBiad  as  probable ;  one  is  the  time 
immediately  after  the  Socud  War,  or  shortly  after 
B.  c.  U!^  ;  the  other  is  that  which  shortir  followed 
tba  aJwiwia>  af  thaTtawpaiiaai  la  AaawUaa  (fcc 


4f).  This  latter  date,  in  favour  i  f  vhich  Tnrioni 
considerations  preponderate,  seems  to  be  Axed 
about  the  year  b.  &  45  by  a  letter  of  Cicero  {ad 
Fam.  r\.  1»).  Compare  the  tnhh  t  1.  f>4,  104,  na 
to  persons  whom  the  lex  excluded  from  the  office 
of  decurio. 

It  ioaaa  that  the  k<  of  the  rear  b.  c.  49,  which 
tlwdritaa  to  the  Trenspadani,  enacted  that  a 

lloman  commiMioner  six  il  !  I.  sent  to  all  the 
towns  for  the  ptupoec  of  framing  regulation!  for 
tbdr  mnddpal  arj^anlMtieo.  The  Lex  Jnlia 
empowen^d  the  commis-sinncrs  to  continue  their 
laimirs  for  one  year  from  the  date  uf  the  lex,  the 
terms  of  which  were  so  extended  as  to  comprisa 
the  whole  of  Italy.  The  lex  was  therefore  appro- 
priately called  Municipalia,  aa  being  one  which 
esLahlmhod  certain  regubitiona  for  all  municipia  ; 
and  thia  atnaa  of  the  term  monicipalis  moat  be  dis- 
tinguished from  that  which  merely  nferi  to  the 

local  uwvyes  or  to  the  (i^isitive  laws  of  any  f;iv(  n 
phice,  and  which  is  expreMed  by  such  terms  as 
Lea  Huucfpii,  Lax  Clntatia,  and  other  aqaivahnt 

tenns. 

The  name  Lex  Julia  rests  nuiiuly  on  the  fact 
(assumed  to  be  demonatmted)  that  this  lex  was 
passed  when  Jtdioa  Caeaar  waa  m  the  poaaeaston  of 
full  power,  that  it  ia  the  lex  refrnvd  to  by  Cicero, 

and  that  it  is  iniprobablc  that  it  wnuld  have  been 
called  bjr  any  other  penooai  ap{K  llation  than  that  of 
Jotia.  It  it  farther  proved  hy  a  short  inaertption 
foxmA  at  Padna  in  16f)f),  that  there  was  a  Lex 
Julia  Municipalia  ;  and  the  contents  of  the  inscrip- 
tion (iiJi  rir  acdiliciae.  jiotehtnt.  c  kgaw  JoHa 
Monidpali)  compared  with  Cicero  (eratqne  rumor 
de  Transpadonis  eos  jussns  iiii  viros  crcare,  cul 
Att.  V.  '2}  render  it  exceedingly  probable  that  the 
Lex  Julia  Mimieuialia  of  the  inacription  it  the  lex 
of  the  TkiUe  of  Hemdea,  and  the  Lex  Moirfdpalit 
i  f  -ho  Dip-.^t  (50.  tit.  9.  s.  8  ;  Cod.  7.  tit.  H.  s.  I  ; 
and  Dig.  50.  tit  1.  Ad  Mutticipalem  et  de  lacolU). 

(Savigny,  KoMUate  der  T<^  ton  Hmteha^ 
Zeihi/iH/t,  vol.  it.  p.  300,  and  vul.xl  p.  50,  as  to 
the  p-issaifc  of  Sueton.  f'<teMr.  41.  The  tablet  is 
printoil  in  the  work  of  Mazochi,  Omim.  in  ae»e<ta 
TaU  UtraoL  ^  1,  2.  Neap.  1754,  1755,  fol.,  with 
a  flonmienlary  which  contains  much  learning,  but 
no  BOinid  crititisia). 

JuUA  ST  Papia  Poppaka.  The  history  of 
Uds  lax  ii  net  qnita  dear.    Angottai  appear* 

to  have  cnu."(ed  a  K  x  to  l,e  enacted  abont  a  r.  1  f!, 
which  is  citi^d  as  the  Lex  Julia  de  Moritajidis 
Ordinibus  (Dig.  38.  tit  1 1  ;  2.3.  tit  2),  and  is  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Carmen  Secularc  of  Homoe.  wln'ch 
was  written  in  the  year  ».  c  J7.  The  obicci  of 
this  lex  w:is  to  reguhte  marriages  as  to  woich  it 
contained  numerous  proYiaioDa ;  but  it  appeara  not 
to  hava  eoma  into  operation  till  the  year  b.  c  IS. 
Some  wTiters  conclude  from  the  pas<ii:i>  in  Sm-to- 
nina  {Avgu^  34)  that  this  lex  was  rejected; 
and  add  that  it  was  not  enacted  until  a.  n.  4. 
Iti  the  year  a.  n.  *),  and  in  the  consulship  of  !\T. 
Papius  Miitilus  a]id  (j.  i'opimcus  Socundus  [ctm- 
mlet  tafhfti)^  another  lex  was  passed  as  a  kind  of 
ameoduoot  and  aapplcment  to  the  former  lex,  and 
heace  araae  tha  tiUa  of  Lex  Jnlia  et  Papia  Pop- 
para  by  which  these  two  leges  are  often  quoted  ; 
for  it  has  been  inferred  from  the  two  Leges  being 
•eparataly  dted  that  they  were  not  mada  into  ana. 
Vanons  titles  are  used  .nrmrding  as  referrnre  is 
made  to  the  various  provisions  ;  tontetitaea  the  rc- 
faanee  k  ta  tha  hut  Jnlia,  wmetiaim  Papia  Pep> 
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paca,  domellmee  Lox  Julia  ct  Papia,  snnotimca  IjOX 
de  Mariuuidia  Ordinibiu,  from  the  cha[»ter  which 
treated  of  the  marringes  of  the  sennton  (Gaiui,  L 
178  ;  ITIp.  Fntfl.xl  20;  Lex  Mariui,  Ilor.  (  '<irm. 
Set.),  s  ometimes  Lex  Caducaria,  Dcciiiuiria,  ikc 
frim  the  rarbus  chapten.  (Ulp.  Froff.  xxriii.  tit 
7  ;  DioiiC«a.lir.l6^1vL  l,4w.}  TadL  ^im.  iii. 
26.) 

Tht TO  wore  many  conimentarioB  on  ihcso  ]cgra 
01  OQ  Uua  lex  \>y  the  Kooian  jumtft,  of  which  coo- 
•kiemble  fragmcnta  are  pratemd  in  tlw  I>igeit: 

r;  .!!;■>  -ivroto  15  bonkg,  U!puin,20,  and  I'rnilii?  lO 
luMika  at  ieaJt  on  thia  U-x.  The  lox  cuiUuiied  at 
l*'a.st  cliap(m(I>tg.  2-2.  tit.  2.  s.  Hi)  ;  but  it  is 
inipossiltle  to  nay  to  wliich  of  the  two  leges  in- 
cluded under  the  general  title  of  I^ex  Julia  et  Papia 
Poppaea,  the  several  prorisions  as  now  known  to 
nil  belooo.  Attaiapt*  hava  bean  maida  both  bjr  J. 
Gothofredtta  and  H«iMedu  to  nalon  iba  lax, 
on  tlio  asiumpllon  that  its  pr<)vi4sion8  are  reducible 
to  the  two  general  head*  uf  a  Lex  Maritalis  aud 
Lex  Caducaria. 

The  provisions  of  tliis  Lot  rr  <.r  iLi  »<'  liOgoa 
forbade  the  marriage  of  a  senaUtr  or  a  ftonator's 
dlitdfan  wUh  a  libcrtina,  with  a  woman  whoae 
fittbar  or  mother  bad  followed  an  Ars  Ludicxa, 
and  with  a  pro«titute ;  and  also  the  marriage  of 
a  libcrtinuj  with  a  senator's  danghtcr.  If  an 
bereditai  or  a  li^tom  was  left  to  a  person  on 
condidoD  of  not  nanTuig;  or  on  eonditioM  whieb 
in  efTttt  pr<»Tented  nuuriage,  the  conditions  wore 
illegal,  and  the  gilt  was  oacoiHiitional.  The  con- 
dition, however,  ngagbt  be  not  to  mairy  *  eartain 
specified  person  or  ctTtnin  tp.-:  '  persons  ;  or  it 
might  bf,  to  uiarrj"  a  jiarticuiar  person  ;  but  then 
the  person  must  be  such  a  one  as  would  be  a 
•nitaka  mateb,  otbarwiia  the  oonditioa  woukl  be 
in  aflect  a  eondidon  not  to  narrf,  and  tberftfim 
void.  (Dig.  3*1.  tit.  I.  s.  C3.) 

In  order  to  promote  marriage,  various  penalties 
were  imposed  on  thoao  wbo  llvvd  in  a  itato  of  eeli- 
Imcy  {Cfirlihtlui')  after  a  cortiin  ago.  Cai'lilm-s 
could  not  take  an  In  rodius  or  a  legacy  (/«/a- 
tttm)  ;  but  if  a  pemm  was  caalaba  at  the  time  of 
the  testator's  death,  and  was  not  otherwise  dis- 
qualified (Jmn  eivil{)y  he  might  take  the  hereditas 
or  legatum,  if  he  obeved  the  lex  within  one  hun- 
dred dayai  tbat  is,  if  lia  mairied  within  that  time. 
(Ulp.  f^.  x«ii  1.)  If  lie  did  not  comply  with 
the  lex,  the  gift  became  caducuni.  [C^dvca.] 
The  Lex  Julia  allowed  widows  a  term  of  one  year 
(mioatfii)  from  the  death  ef  a  hnaband,  and  di- 
vorced women  a  term  {vaoatio)  of  six  month  ■»  from 
the  time  of  the  divorce,  within  which  periods  they 
were  not  subject  to  the  penalties  of  the  lex :  the 
Lex  Papia  extended  these  periods  respectively  to 
two  years,  and  a  year  and  six  months.  (Hip. 
Frag,  xiv.) 

A  man  when  ho  attaint  the  ago  of  six^  and 
a  wonwn  wlien  die  atteined  Um  afe  of  fifty  wem 

not  inclnded  withm  certain  penaltii  s  of  the  lex 
( Ulpixm,  Frag,  xvi.) ;  but  if  they  had  not  obeyed 
the  les  beibre  attaining  tho-ie  respective  ages,  they 
wore  perpetually  bound  by  its  penalties  by  a  Se- 
nattts-consultum  Pemicianum.  A  Senatus  consul- 
turn  CSaudianum  so  fax  modified  the  strictness  of 
the  new  mle  aa  to  give  toaman  who  married  above 
sixty  the  nune  advmntane  tiiat  he  weuM  have  had 
if  \w  had  nvarried  nnder  sixty,  provided  he  mar- 
ried a  wonan  who  was  under  fifty ;  the  ground 
of  wUbh  rnle  wtt  the  Icfal  nation  that  a  wemaa 


under  fifty  '•'as  still  capable  of  having  children. 
(Ulp.  Froff.  xTi  ;  Sneton.  Ciaud.  2^)  If  the 
woman  was  above  fifty  and  the  man  under  sixty, 
this  was  called  Iinfiar  Matrinioniiim,  and  by  a 
SenatUi-oiisiiItuin  Calvilianuni  it  was  entirely 
without  effect  as  to  releasing  from  incapact^  to 
take  Icgata  and  doiaa.  On  the  death  of  the  woman, 
thererore,  the  doi  haanne  cadnca. 

Ry  the  Lox  Papia Poppaea  i  i  .  i  didate  who  }>ad 
several  childrea  waa  pnferred  to  quo  who  bad 
fewer.  (Tadt.  Amm.  xr.  19  x  Piin.  viL  le.) 
Fr-<  ,-?tti,  n  ivho  had  a  certain  mmiber  of  childn^n 
were  ireed  "  opecarum  obligatione  "  (Dig.  38.  tit. 

1.  Dt  OperU  MArtomm) ;  and  libertae,  who  had 
four  children,  were  released  from  the  lutela  of  th.  Ir 
patrons.  (Ulp.  /W^.  tit  29.)  Thimt  who  liad 
(lirre  children  living  at  Rome,  four  in  Ital\-,  and 
five  in  the  previnoeeb  were  aoRnsed  from  the  office 
of  tutor  erennMor.  (luft  I.  tit  25;  Dig.  27.  tit  1.) 

.\fler  the  pasting  of  this  lex,  it  became  usual  for 
the  iMenate,  and  afterwards  the  emperor  {princept) 
to  give  occasionally,  as  a  privilege,  to  estam  per- 
sons who  liad  not  children,  the  game  advantage 
tkat  the  lex  secured  to  those  who  children. 
This  was  called  the  Jus  Liberorum.  Pliny  says 
(Ep.  il  1 3)  that  he  had  lately  obtained  from  the 
emperor,  for  a  friend  of  his,  the  Jus  Trium  Libero- 
rum. (S<>c  also  J:p.  X.  [L\  :h;  ;  and  Dion  Oias.  It. 

2,  and  the  note  of  Reimarus.)  Thia  privilege  ia 
mentioned  in  aome  inscriptions,  en  which  the  al»> 
bnviation  I.  L.  H.  (ju.-i  liberorum  ietbetu)  some- 
times occurs,  which  is  c-quivalcnt  to  jura  parentis 
habere."  The  emperor  M.  Antontnos  provided 
that  eluldn-n  should  be  rej.'istt  r<"d  bv  nimc  within 
thirty  days  after  their  birth  with  the  Praefectus 
Aerarii  SatumL  (Capitot  M»  AmL  fiiS ;  oempan 
Jnrenal,  SaL  ix.  8-1.) 

The  lex  also  imposed  penalties  on  or6t,  that  is, 
married  persons  who  had  no  children  {ipii  liberf>* 
turn  haUnt,  (iaius,  ii.  1 1 1)  from  the  <^  twen^- 
five  to  sixty  in  a  man,  and  ftom  tlm  age  of  twenty 
to  fifty  in  a  woman.  Ry  the  Lex  Papia,  orbi 
could  only  take  one  half  of  an  heredatas  or  legatum 
which  was  left  to  them.  (Gaius,  ii.  28G.)  It  sccma 
that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  evade  this  ^art 
of  the  lex  by  adoptions,  whicli  a  Senat^js  con>ultuni 
Neronianum  declared  to  be  inetfectual  for  the  jur- 
pose  of  relieving  a  penon  from  the  penaUiea  of  the 
lex.  (Tacit  ifim.  xr.  19.) 

.As  a  tfeneral  nile  a  hus1>and  and  wife  could  only 
leave  to  one  another  a  tenth  part  of  their  property  ; 
but  there  were  exceptions  in  respect  of  children 
either  boni  of  the  marriap*  or  by  another  mnrriagc 
of  one  of  the  parties,  which  alluwed  of  the  free 
disposal  of  a  larger  part  This  privilege  might 
also  be  acquired  by  obtainii^  the  Joa  Libeionun. 
(Ulp.  Frag,  tit  iv.  xvL) 

As  to  some  provisions  of  this  Lex,  soaPATBOWin* 

PaCULATUS.  [PacULATUS.] 

JpttA  BT  Plaotu,  whidi  enacted  that  thera 

eonld  hi-  no  usucapion  in  things  obtained  by  robbery 
(n  jtossesmte).  The  Twelve  Tables  had  already 
provided  that  there  could  be  no  usucapion  in  stolen 
things.  (Gaius,  iL  4  r>  ;  Tnst  2.  tit  &)  Thw  loK 
was  {trobably  passed  a  c  U9. 

.li  i.iA  Papiria.  [Papiria.] 

Da  pRovtMcua.  (0ion  Cam.  sliii  25 ;  Orelli, 
Ommmutwmtj  refen  to  thii  Lex  Jnlia  de  Rep«- 

tnndis  the  n^j^lations  de  Provinrialibus  Suniptibus, 
which  Kraesti  considers  to  belong  to  the  I<ex 
JvUa  de  B^atnndia.)  [Fbovdkiai.] 
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I)K  PuDUCAMS  (Cic.  ad  Attie.  ii.  16,  pro  Cn. 
13.) 

Rbpktvndaruv.  rRKprrtTjroAK.] 

I)K  RmIDI-'IS.      il*K(  l  I.ArLS.] 

Dm  SACBRDOTU8.  (Cic.  A)),  od  BnUutH^  i.  5.) 
Db  Sacwulwib.  [PacvLATin.} 

SVMTI/ARIA,  poned  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caosir 
(Bkm  Cui.  zliii.  25)  and  oae  under  Augu£tu&. 
(0«ILii.34.)    [SuMTUARiAB  Lkgis.] 

THRATRAtfs  (Sufton-  Auff.  40  ;  Plin.  xxxiii. 
2X  which  peniiitted  Itoman  oquites,  ia  caw  they  or 
their  parents  hod  ercr  hod  a  ccnstu  cqocstrix,  to 
•H  in  the  iburtaeD  sow*  (quatiiordeeim  <tniim$) 
fixed  hy  tiM  Lnt  RnMrn  Thentivlia,  &  c  67. 

Ji  i-iA  KT  TiTiA  (Tnst  1.  tit.  20)  empowered 
the  jpraeaet  of  a  province  to  appoint  a  tutor  for 
wonMn  and  pupilli  who  had  none.  (UI|k  I^raff.  xL 
18.)  A  I-ex  Atilia  of  earlier  but  uncertain  d:ite 
had  given  the  same  power  at  Rome  to  the  prattor 
wbaniiiaiMitiMaHjaritjrof  tlletribuiiiplebifl;  and 
tbe  new  lex  was  passed  in  order  to  extend  the 
same  adTantagcs  to  the  provinces.  There  are  some 
rcaaons  for  su[ipo.<iiii;;  that  there  were  two  I<  i;i's.  a 
Julia  and  a  Titia ;  aud  aatong  thorns  reasons,  is  tlu> 
ciicuimtHDce  that  it  is  not  vraal  to  unite  by  tlio 

won!  *•/  tho  two  ii.nmrs  wliiih  Ijoloiii;  tn  one  lex, 
though  this  is  done  by  Cicero  {ISrtU.  c  1 6,  Pro 
BalJjo,  c  31}  in  •peaking  of  tba  Lex  lidnia  and 
Mucia. 

1)b  VI  Pl'blica  bt  Privat^  [Vis.J 

ViCBSIMARIA.     (  V'lrF.slMA.] 

JU'NIA  DE  PEKEUai'mS  prapoaed  b.  c. 
126  hy  M.  Junius  Pennus  a  trirane,  banished 
peregrini  from  thr  city. 

A  lex  of  C.  Faanius,  consul  B.  c.  122,  rontatoed 
the  tame  proviuona  rapecting  the  Latini  and 
Itolici,  for  we  must  asfiiinc  that  there  was  a  Lex 
(Plat.  C.  Grtuidnu,  12) :  aud  a  lex  of  C.  Papiu», 
perhaps  D.a  65,  contained  the  same  resi>L'Lting  all 
persons  who  were  not  domiciled  in  Italy.  (Cic.  De 
ttfT.  iii.  11,  BmU  26,  28,  dt  Leg.  Agr.  L  4; 
Ffstua,  *.  r.  liespMicas  f  Mejcr,  OraL  Rom. 
Fra^  p.  22ik,  2Dd  ed.) 

JU'NIA  LICITJIA.   fLiciNiA  JwNiA.] 

JU'NIA  NORRA'XA  of  nnctrUun  d;ite, 
pfofaably  about  A.  o.  19,  enacted  that  when  a  lio- 
man  ettizen  had  iDonnmitted  a  slave  without  the 
rrqiiisitf  foni'-Jilities,  the  manimiission  shnuld  not  in 
all  be  iuciTectuai,  but  the  manumitted  pcrsou 
should  have  the  status  of  a  I.atinus.  (Gaius,  i.  1 6, 
1 7,  22,  &c,  iii.  56  ;  Ulp.  Frag.  I  xx.  8,  xxii.  3.) 

[LaTIKITAS;   LlBBHTt/S  ;  MaNUMISSIO.] 

A  .ifK'ci;il  tiaiisc  in  the  Lex  took  away  from 
these  Latini  Juniuni,  as  they  were  called,  the 
capacity  of  making  a  teatament,  taking  under  a 
tesLan)cnt,  and  bf  ing  apfiointtd  tutores  by  a  testa- 
uifiit.  Yet  the  J  had  the  other  parts  of  the  testa- 
ment! factio  (Ulp.  Frag.  xx.  8).  Hie  condition  of 
tlie  Latiui  .Itniiani  is  the  subject  of  an  essay  by 
C.  A.  von  VangcroHT,  Marburg,  1  ti3li  ;  sec  also  the 
n  ni:irks  of  Puchto,  Inst.  ii.  §  213,  on  the  date  «f  < 
the  Lex  Jnnia ;  and  abo  81  217,  318. 

Ds  LrBKiiTiivoRux  SnrrRAona  [CtoniA  ; 
Mani'missh)."! 

JU'NIA  PETRO'NIA  or  PATRO'NIA(Dig. 
40.  tit  1.  I.S4).  It  if  doQUfol  whether  thia  u 
the  name  n.^  Petronia,  or  is  another  Let. 

JU'NIA  KKl'ETUNDA'RUM.  [Repstln- 

'^'j'u'NIA  V£LL£'IA,  aUowed  a  akild  who 


was  iu  the  womb,  and  who,  when  bom,  would  be 
the  testator's  suus  hcres,  to  be  instituted  herea, 
even  if  he  sbooid  be  bom  in  the  Ufviijne  of  the 
testator.  It  also  so  &r  modified  the  old  law, 
that  a  rx^rson  who  by  the  dt-atli  of  a  licrc.H  insti- 
tutus  after  tho  testator  had  mado  his  will,  became 
a  h««s  quasi  agnnscendo,  did  net  break  the  will, 
if  he  was  institut  '.  1 ,  reii.  (Ghdn^  ii,  134  ;  Ulp. 
I'lng.  xxii.  19,  cd.  Bucking.) 

LAETO'RIA.  [Curator.] 

Sometimes  the  lex  proposed  by  Volrro  for  rlocting 
plebeian  magistmtt-B  at  the  Comitia  'I  hbutu  is  cited 
as  a  Lex  Ijaetori.i.    (Liv.  ii,  .'iG,  S7.) 

LlCrNlA.  lARBIiTlA.] 

LICfNlA  DE  LUDIS  APOLLINA'RTBUS 

(Liv.  xxviL  2.'5V 

LICI'NIA  DE  SACERDOTIIS  tCic.  LacL 
25). 

Liri'NTA  DE  SODALITTTS.  rA-vniTt  s.] 
LICl'iNlA  JU'NIA,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  Junia  et  Liciaia,  passed  in  the  consulship  of 
L.  Lidnins  Murena  and  Junius  Siluuus,  a  c.  62, 
enforced  the  Caecilia  Didia,  in  connection  with 
wliicli  it  i.H  sometimes  mentioned,  (("ic.  pro  «Scs/w, 
64,  J'kiL  V.  3k  otf  iL  9,  iv.  16,  m  Fotia. 
14.) 

LICI'NIA  MU'CIA  DE  CIVIDT^S  RE- 
QUNDIS  (probably  RBDtGt;NDiti),  passed  iu  the 
consulship  of  L.  Licinns  Crassus  the  orator,  and 
Q.  Miicius  Scaevola  Pontifex  Maximtis,  n.  r.  95^ 
which  enacted  a  strict  examination  as  to  the  title  - 
to  citizenship,  and  deprired  of  the  exeidse  of 
civic  lights  aU  thooa  who  could  not  make  oat  a 
good  title  to  them.  This  measure  partly  led  to 
the  Marsic  war.  (Cic  de  Of.  iii.  II,  lirut.  1  (J, 
^  Balb.  21,  24,  jMv  ScsL  13  }  Ascon.  i»  Cornel, 
^67.) 

LICPNIA  SUHTUAHIA.  [SiWTUAitiAB 

Lrgbs.] 

LICI'NIA.    In  the  year  b.  c.  375  a  Lidniua 

Stolo  and  L.  Soxtiim  being  elected  two  of  the 
Tribuni  Plebis,  promulgated  wirious  Kogationes, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  winken  the  {(owrr  of 
the  Patricians  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  Fleba> 
One  Rogatio  related  to  the  debts,  with  which  the 
PlfliS  wiis  incumbered  (Liv.  vi.  'U):  and  it  pro- 
vided that  all  the  money  which  had  been  paid  as 
interest  should  be  deducted  from  the  principal 
gnni,  and  tfn  itir\iuder  sfionld  be  paid  in  throe 
years  by  equal  paymtiita.  The  Second  related 
to  the  Agcr  Publicus,  and  enacted  that  no  penon 
should  occupy  (posnderet)  more  than  500  jugcra. 
The  Third  was  to  the  effect  that  no  more  Tribuni 
militum  should  be  elected,  ljut  that  consuls  should 
be  elected  and  one  of  them  should  be  a  Plebeian. 
The  VatrieianB  prevented  these  Rogationes  tnm 
being  carried  by  inducing  the  other  tribunes  to 
oppose  their  intcrcessio.  C.  Liciniua  Stoio  and 
L.  Sextios  retaliated  in  the  same  Hny,  and  would 
not  allow  any  cnmitia  tn  be  held  except  those  for 
the  clectiou  of  .\edile3  and  Tribuui  Plebis.  They 
were  also  re-elected  Tribuni  Plebis,  and  they 
persevered  for  five  ^cars  in  pteTcnting  the  election 
of  any  Cumle  Magistnitus. 

In  the  year  3GH.  th  ■  two  tribunes  were  »tiU 
elected,  fur  tlie  eighth  time,  and  they  felt  their 
power  increasing  with  the  diminution  of  the  op- 
[xisition  of  their  collfa^rnrc,  nnd  by  having  the  aid 
of  one  of  the  Tribuni  Mihtuiii,  M.  Fabius,  the 
fathcr-in>la«  of  C.  Licioins  SlOkh  Af^cr  violent 
I  agitatkm,  •  new  Rogation  was  pnunidlgatad  to  the 
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LEX  LICINIA. 


LEX  MANLIA. 


•£r«ct  that  izutcad  of  PousiTiri  nan  fuiimdii, 
I)eoemTni  dvaM  b«  dccled,  and  that  bdf  of  tha 

should  be  Plrbeians.  In  the  year  B.  c.  366,  when 
Lidnius  and  Sextius  bad  been  elected  Tribuni  ibr 
tha  tenth  time,  the  law  vat  paaaed  ai  to  A*  ])•- 
cemTiri,  and  five  j>l«-1)oi;in8  an  J  five  i^witricians  were 
clcct*^'(i,  a  mcjisurc  whith  pripajcd  the  way  fur  tlie 
plebeians  participating  in  the  honours  of  the  con- 
sulship. Th«  SUigatumci  of  Liciiuat  www  finallj 
catried,  and  in  the  year  b.  c  865  L.  Saztini  wai 
clcctf-d  consul,  Vn-Iiig  \}ic  fir»t  Plebeian  whu  at- 
tained that  dignitr.  I'he  Patricians  were  com- 
pensated for  their  um  of  the  excluaive  r%ht  to  the 
cunsnlship  l.y  tfu-  rn-utioo  of  the  oflica  of  Dnmle 
Aediie  and  of  Pnickir. 

The  law  at  to  the  settlement  between  debtor 
and  creditor  was,  if  Livy%  text  ia  to  be  litemlly 
understood,  an  invasion  of  the  established  rights 
of  property.  Nivhiihr'i*  t-xjilanation  of  thivlaWU 
eootatned  in  bis  third  toIuiucs,  pp.  23,  &c. 

Betidee  the  liniitatian  fixed  oy  the  teeend  Lex 
to  thr  nunihrr  of  i\i;;fra  wliicli  an  indiridua!  niii^lit 
fHisfif.fl/  in  the  public  Iliad,  u  declared  that  no  m- 
dividual  should  have  above  lOO  blfe  and  500 
eiuuller  aniiuals  on  the  pulillc  pastimes.  Licinius 
was  the  flrtt  who  fell  under  the  {RiMilties  of  his 
own  law.  The  llatenicnt  is  that  he,  together 
with  his  ion,  po«sc««(>d  a  thousand  jnffeia  of  the 
agcr  (publicus),  and  by  emancipating  hn  ion  had 
acted  ill  fraud  of  iIk-  law."  (Lir.  vii.  K!.)  rroni 
this  story  it  appears  that  the  Plebeians  could  now 
poMOM  the  public  hind,  a  right  which  they  may 
have  acqtiiri'd  by  the  I-iw  of  Liiiiiius,  liut  tluTc 
is  no  evtduM;c  ou  this  matter.  The  story  is  told 
also  by  Columella  (i.  3),  Pliny  {I/ut.  NaL  zviii. 
3),  and  Valerius  Maxiuius  (viii.  6.  §  3).  The 
last  writer  not  understanding  what  he  was  record- 
ing, saj's  that  in  order  to  conceal  liis  violation  of 
the  law,  Liciniiu  emaneipaiaii  part  of  the  land  to 
hvt  MO.  The  fiietf  ae  ttated  by  Liry  are  not  put 
in  tho  dearest  light.  The  sun  wlnui  <-uiatiLii>;iti  d 
would  be  aa  much  iultded  to  possess  5UU  jugera  as 
the  father,  and  if  ho  bona  fide  peneased  that 
quantity  of  the  Ager  publicus,  there  was  no  fraud 
on  tlii-  law.  From  the  expression  of  Piiiiy  (suh- 
^ituta  jUii  permma)  the  fraud  af^eart  to  hav  e  con- 
sisted in  the  eiuancipatioa  of  tne  mnb  beii^  effected 
■olely  that  he  might  in  hb  own  name  poaseas  600 
jugera  while  liii  father  liad  the  actual  eajoymcni. 
Dut  the  detiuls  of  this  Lex  are  too  imperfevUy 
known  to  enable  as  to  give  more  than  a  probable 
sitlution  nf  \hi-  matter.  Ai  the  ohjoct  of  the  Lex 
waa  to  diniiniitii  the  pu&ac&aiuuoii  ai  the  patriciana, 
it  may  be  OMunu-d  that  the  surplus  Jand  thus 
aris.ng  was  distributed  (flatigHaUu)  among  the 
plebeians,  who  otherwise  would  hare  gained  no- 
thing by  the  chaii!.;i'  ;  and  sulIi  a  distriLution  of 
hind  is  stated  to  have  been  part  of  the  Lex  ol 
Lidnins  by  Vann  (d!»  As  RmaU  1  3)  and  OdIi^ 
uirlla  (\.  3). 

Act  ordiiig  to  Liry  (vL  42)  the  Rogatio  de 
Iti't'i  un  iris  sacronim  was  cmied  first,  B.  c.  366. 
The  three  other  ro^atiom-s  were  included  in  one 
Lex,  which  noit  a  Liix  batuiu.  (Liv.  vii.  3!^  ; 
I>ion  Cass.  Fntg.  33.) 

Besidea  the  passages  refmed  to^  tlw  reader  maj 
see  Niebuhr,  vol.  lil.  pp.  l>-36,  for  bis  Tiew  of  the 
Licinian  lU^tions ;  and  Goettluj>r,  C'ffchicJile  dcr 
Rim,  StaaUver/assungt  o.  354,  and  the  note  on 
the  pessue  of  Varro  (dt  Re  Rust,  1  2).  The 
liiduan  Bogntione  Jutve  been  tha  nbjecl  of  amdi 


diactusioQ.  See  the  Qassicel  Koaeam,  Na  V. 
en  the  Lieiiuan  Regatioo  D»  Mioit  Jgrt/ No^Vt, 

rrhrr  die  Sietle  <les  Varro,  iVc,  J)e  Re  Rusf.  i.  '2. 
§  0  ;  and  No.  VII.,  liemarks  ou  Professor  Long's 
Pa|>(T  uu  the  Licinian  Law  Dt  Afodo  Agri,  by 
Professor  Puchta  ;  and  on  the  passage  in  Appian^i 
CivU  Warty  i.  8,  which  relatis  to  the  Licinian 
Law  by  Professor  I^ong. 

LlCi'NlA  DE  CKKANDIS  TRIU'MVIRIS 
EPUL(VNtBUS  (UT.nniiL  42  ;  OielUi  Omx 
maaticiiu). 

LI' VIAE  were  Tarious  ettactu>eiit«  pn>|HMM;d  by 
the  Tribune  M.  Livius  Drusus,  &c  91,  for  cstn> 
ljt).sliin;»  oiliiMics  in  Itiilv  and  Sicily,  distnliutin'^ 
cum  aniuug  the  puur  citucns  at  a  luw  rate,  and 
admitting  the  focderatae  civitatcs  to  the  RooMll 
civitas.  tie  is  also  said  to  have  been  the  ntorer 
of  a  hiw  fat  adulterating  silver  by  mixing  with  it 
an  eigiith  \<s\n  of  linv-.j».  (I'lin.  II.  N.  xxiiii.  .'i. ) 
Drostts  was  nianssinated,  and  the  Senate  declared 
tbat  all  bis  Leges  wen  pamed  eentm  nspidn,  and 
Wi  re  therefore  not  I*eges.  (Cic.  Jmi.  ii.  R,  1-.  pro 
hinii,\  lU  ;  Li  v.  Ep.  71  ;  Appian,  UtiL  dv.  U'i^i 
A.Mrtui.  j>i  Cic,  (hrnef.  p.  62.) 

LI  TA  TIA  DE  VI.    I  Vie.) 

MAE  NIA  LEX  is  only  mentioned  by  Cicero 
{Itrvtuty  14),  who  iays  that  M\  Curius  compelled 
the  Paties  ante  auctoivs  fieri  **  in  the  cnte  of  the 
deetion  of a  pilebeian  consnl,  **  wblcb,**  adds  Cieesn, 
"  \va.4  a  great  thiii^r  to  accmiplish,  xj  the  Lex 
Moenia  was  no^-et  possed.*'  The  Lex  therefore 
required  the  Vwn*  to  give  their  consent  at  least 
to  the  elcctioii  of  a  magistratns,  or  in  other  words 
to  cunfef  ur  agree  to  confer  the  Iiupcriuiu  on  the 
person  whom  the  cnniitia  should  elect.  Livj-  (i. 
17)  appears  to  ttUx  to  this  law.  It  was  probably 
proposed  by  the  Tribune  Maenius,  ac.  287.  [Auo 

TUIllTAS.] 

DE  MAUIdTillS  AQUARUM.  (Uaobold, 
Spangonbi'rg,  Mon,  Let),  p.  177.) 

M^UEStA'TIS.  '[Majkstasl] 

MAMI'LIA  DE  COLO'NIIS.  The  subject 
of  this  lex  and  its  date  are  fully  discussed  by  Ka- 
dorfT  ^  /.citsclinp,  vol.  ix.),  who  .shows  that  the  Lex 
Mamilia,  llojcia,  IV-ducaea,  Ailicn.'v,  I'abia  is  the 
same  as  the  Lex  Agraria  quam  (iaius  Caevir 
tulif  (D^  47.  tit.  21.  B.  3),  and  that  this  Oaioa 
Caesar  is  ue  Knperor  CaliguU. 

MAMI'LIA  DE  jrnURTIIAE  FAUTO'- 
RiiiU.S.    (Sal.  Jmg.  c  40  ;  OreUu  (/aonKUficDa.) 

MAMI'LIA  FI'NIUM  REOUNDO'RUJI, 
enacted  in  it.  c.  or  iUTonling  to  another  sup- 
position, in  B.  c.  it>.),  fixed  at  five  or  six  feet  the 
width  of  the  boundary  spaces  which  were  not  sub- 
ject to  Usooapiok  (Radorfl^  Xutmkir^  toL  ac 
p.  342,  Ac.) 

RIAN'l'LIA,  proposed  ]>y  the  tribune  C.  Maiii- 
lius  &C.  66,  was  a  priTilegium  b^  which  was  coii. 
ftfred  en  Pompey  the  emnittuid  n  the  war  againat 
Mithridates.  'I'lu  Irx  was  supported  by  Cicero 
when  praetor.  l.ftjt  MumIm;  Piut.  Pomp.  30  j 
Dion  Cass,  zxxvl  25.) 

The  Leges  Manilianae,  mentioned  by  Cicero  {De 
Or.  L  58),  were  evidently  uot  Lciges  Proper,  but 
probably  forms  which  it  was  pradeat  Ibc  plftiei  to 
obstfre  in  buying  and  seUiiuE. 

MANI'LIA  DB  LIBBRTIN<yRUM  80F* 
FUA'OIIS  (Dion  Ca*a.  nxvi.  25  ;  A8con.MCbr> 
Hd.  pp.  64,  65),  is  apparently  the  same  as  the 
Manlia  De  Lib.  SufL 

MA'NLLA,  alse  odled  UCI'NIA,  IM» 
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LEX  PAPIRIA. 

cnaled      tnmriri  cpoIoneiL  (LW.  bkUL  43 ; 

Cic.  de  Or.  iii.  19.)  [Licinia-I 

MA'NLIA  DK  LIBERTINO'llUM  SUF- 
FRA'OUS  (bl  c  5»  ;  Ascoiu  m  MU.  p.  46.) 

MA'NLIA  DK  VICE'SIMA  MAKUMIS- 
SU'llUM.  [Ma>i'.mis.sio.] 

MA'RCIA  probably  about  the  year  n.  r.  3.'".2 
advenw  ftBentofM.**  (Ofti»%  if.  23 }  liv.  vii. 
2L) 

MA'RCIA  DE  LIGU'RinUS.  (Lit.  xliiSS.) 

MA'RCIA  an  anarian  law  p«»oaed  Inr  tlw 
teiboM  U  HMdM  PhiliiifMai,  B.o;  104  (Cm  d$ 
Cy:  n.  31.) 

MA'RIA  proposed  by  Marina  when  tribune 
B.C.  119f  for  narrowing  tho  pontes  at  •ketkui. 
(Cio.  cb       iii.  17  i  Plat.  Mar.  4.) 

ME'MMIA  or  RE'MMIA.  [Calwiihu.] 

MI/NSIA.  This  lex  eiiacud  that  if  a  w.nnan 
trbo  wa«  a  Roman  dtiwn  (avit  Honuma)  mairiod 
m  peregrtniu,  tk*  oApring  was  a  peregrinm.  If 
there  waa  connublum  between  the  porecfriniu  and 
the  woman,  the  children,  accardiiig  to  the  principle 
•f  eonDnbilim,  were  percgrini,  as  the  legal  effect  of 
connnhinin  was  that  children  followed  the  condition 
of  thuir  father  (liberi  temper  pairtm  mfuyntur). 
If  there  were  no  connublum,  the  children,  ac- 
eordiag  10  another  rak  of  law,  hy  which  tbey  fiol- 
lowod  the  conditkHi  of  tbo  moUiar,  would  liavo 
been  Roman  citizens;  and  it  was  the  object  of  the 
lex  Uj  prev«»nt  this.  (Oaiiis,  i.  78  ;  Ulp.  Frtuf.  8.) 

ME'SSI  A.    (Cic.  ad  AIL  iv.  1.) 

METI'LIA.  (Lir.  xxii.  25;  Pint.  Fobima^ 
c  9.) 

MINUTIA,  B.C.  216,  crartcd  the  triamfiri 
noHiiL  (LiT.  zxiu.  81.) 

KBRVAE  AORA'RT  A  (Dig.  47.  tit  31.  a.  8. 

I  1),  the  latest  known  instance  of  a  Lex. 
OCT  A' VIA.  LFhi'Mkntariab  Lmqks.] 
OOU'LNIA,  proposed  by  the  trilniiMo  B.  c.  300, 
increased  the  numhiT  of  Pontifices  to  eight  and 
that  of  the  augurs  lu  nine  ;  it  also  enacted  that 
four  of  the  Pontifices  and  Ave  of  the  augurs  ibonld 
be  taken  from  the  plebes.  (Lir.  x.  6 — 9.) 

CPPIA.     [SUMTUAKM*  LSOSS.J 

O'RCHIA,      [Sl  MTt  AIUAK  LE(.KS.] 

0  VI'NIA,  of  uncertain  date,  was  a  plebitcituin 
wbieb  nve  die  temm  eertam  powers  in  i«ga> 

lating  the  lists  of  the  smatiirs  {onlo  nemtnrius ) : 
the  main  object  sccius  to  liave  been  to  exclude  all 
improper  persons  fmm  the  senate,  and  to  prerent 
their  admission,  if  in  other  respects  qualified. 
(Festus  f.  V.  Praeteriti  Saudoret;  Cic.  de  Ltg,  iiL 
12.)  'i'lie  Lex  Ovijiia  of  Gains  (iv.  109),  IS  tbe 
readioig  is  right,  was  a  diUcrent  lex. 

PATIA  DB  PEREGRI'NIS.  [Jvmu  m 
Pkkkorixis.] 

PATIA  POPPAE.\.  [JuLiAK.] 

A  Lex  Papia  on  the  manner  of  choosing  the 
Vestal  Virgins  is  mentioned  by  OcUius  (i.  12)  ;  but 
the  reading  appears  to  be  doubtful,  and  perhaps  it 
ought  to  be  called  Lex  Popilia. 

PAPI'RIA,  Off  JU'LIA  PAPI'RIA  DE 
MULCTA'RUM  AESTIMATIO^B  (B.e;  430) 

fixed  a  mnney  value  according  Ui  w!iich  fines  were 
paid,  which  formerly  were  paid  in  sheep  and  cattle. 
<LiT.  IT.  30  ;  Cic.  de  Hep.  ii.  aa. )  G.  llius  (xi.  1) 
and  Festus  (i  c.  IWufulux)  make  this  valuation 
piut  of  the  Atcmian  law  [Atkknia  Tarpbia], 
but  in  this  they  appear  to  have  been  mistaken 
nccQidtiw  to  Niebuhr.  (UitL  i/Bimtt  ii.  SOO.) 
PAPPBI A,  by  whidi  the  w  wai  ande  


LEX  PLAUTLA-  696 

dalie  (Plb.  H.  M  adfi.  8),  one  «f  <1m  Tarione 

enactment'!  which  tampered  with  the  colnaije. 

PAPI'lUA,  B.C  332,  pnmosed  by  the  Praetor 
Papirius,  gave  tlie  Aewnml  the  ci vitas  without  the 
snmagium.  It  was  pmperly  a  Privile^ium,  but  is 
useful  as  illustrating  the  history  of  the  extensiau  of 
the  Civitas  Romana.  (Liv.  viii.  17.) 

PAPI'RIA,  «f  vneettMB  due,  euMted  that  m 
■fldee  ihodd  bo  dedmd  emaeertlie  witbeat  s 

Plebiscitum  {ii^jiu$»  Phins^  Cic.  pro  Dom.  49). 

PAPI'RIA  PLAU  TIA,  a  Plebiscitum  of  the 
Te«r  H.c.  {!•>,  proposwl  by  the  tribunes  C.  Papirioa 
Cartio  and  M.  Plautius  Silvanns,  in  the  consulship 
of  Cn.  Puiupeius  Strabo  and  L.  Porcius  Cutu,  is 
called  by  Cicero  {pro  Arckia^  4)  a  lex  of  Silvanne 
and  Carbo.  (See  Civitaa  i  FojwWUTAb  Civi- 
TATB8  :  and  Savignr,  VoBtm/Utui  der  Ta/cl  vom 

I/fmr/m,  Zritachrift,  :  \  \ 

PAPI'RIA  POETE  LIA.  [PoKrM.u.1 
PAPtUlA  DB  SACRAMENTO  (Festiit, 

».  V.  S  \rr  imentum),  proposed  by  L.  Papirius,  Tri- 
bnnus  Plebis,  probably  enacted  that  iu  the  case  <^ 
the  Legis  actio  sacnunento,  the  money  should 
be  actually  deposited,  but  security  should  begll 
for  it.  (Puchta,  Ind.  ii.  )6],  note  101.) 

PAPI'RUTABELLA'BIA.  ITaullabub 
Lbubs.] 

PB'DIA,  related  to  the  mnrdeien  of  A*  Dic- 
tator Caesar.    (VelL  Pat.  ii.  CD.) 

PEDUCAEA,  B.C.113,  a  Plebiscitum,  seeme 
to  iiave  been  merely  a  Pririlegium  and  not  a  ge> 
ncral  law  a^niinst  Incesttim.  (Cic.  d»  NoL  Dett, 
iii.  30  ;  Ascoii,  in  Ctc.  Alii.  p.  4C.) 

PESULA'NIA  provided  that  if  an  animal  did 
any  damage,  the  owner  ahoold  make  it  good  «f 
give  up  tbe  animal.  (PanL  A  It  1.  tit  15.  a.  I.  8.) 

There  v.  ;i-  ;i  I'encral  provision  to  this  effect  in  the 
Twelve  Tables  (Dirksen,  UeUrtidU^  &c  p.  531^ 
&c.),  and  it  night  be  inferred  from  Pwloa  that 
this  Lex  extended  the  provisions  of  the  old  law 
to  dogs.  The  name  of  the  lex  may  be  lutcertain. 
See  the  note  in  Arndt's  edition  of  Paulus. 

PETI'LLIA  DE  PECU'NIA  REGIS  AN- 
TIOCHI.    (LiT.  xxxviii.  54.) 

PETRE'LA,  a  Lex  under  this  title,  de  decima- 
tione  militum,  in  case  of  mutiny,  is  mentioned  br 
Appian  {dt  BelL  CSa.  iL  47%  aeeeidinff  to  the  ela 
editions.    But  the  true  raiding  is  irarplif  yt[utf>. 

PETRO'NIA,  probably  passed  in  tho  time  of 
Augtutus,  and  subsequenUy  amended  by  varions 
senatusconsulta,  forbade  a  master  to  deliver  up  liis 
slave  to  fight  with  wild  beasts.  If,  however,  the 
master  thc>n^'bt  that  his  »Iavc  deserved  such  • 
punishment,  ho  might  take  Jum  beiiBre  tlie  antho- 
ritiee  (Jmdm)  who  nqght  eondooui  him  to  fight  if 
he  appeared  to  deserve  it  (Dig;  48.  tit.  8.  s.  1 1. 
18.  ttt  1.  s.  42  i  OelL  t.  14  ;  Puchta,  fnO.  i.  §  107, 
note  101  ;  Savigny,  Zeittekf^  is.  p.  374,  on  the 
inscription  foimd  on  a  wall  of  tha  amphidieatn  of 
Pompeii) 

PIN  ARIA  (Oaius,  iv.  1 5)  reUtcd  to  the  giving 
of  a  Judex  within  a  United  tinwb  (See  Pockta, 
Ind.  L  §  53.) 

PINA'RIA.    [Annalb-s  Lkob*J 
PLAETO'IIIA.  [CuiiAToH.] 
PLAETO'RIA    DE    PRAETO'RE  UR- 
BA'NO.  ( Varro,  iU  Um^  LaL  vi.  £ ;  Cenaacin«% 
dt  Die  Naiali,  c.  24.) 

PLAU  TIA  or  PLC  TIA  DE  VL  [Vis.] 
FLAUIIA  or  PLO'TIA  JUDICIA'RIA  is 
hj  Ateaum  (da  Cfo  GmttL  p.  79)  aa 
V  r  4 
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LEX  PUBLILIA. 


LEGES  PUBLIUAli. 


hftvini^  cnact«d  that  fifteen  persons  sliwH  bf  ai- 
nually  elected  1>y  •  .1  h  tribe  out  of  iu  own  Lady 
to  hr  phiced  in  tht:*  .\ll>iiin  .liidiiura. 

PLAUTIA  or  PI^IA  DE  RB'DITU  LE- 
PIDANO'RUM.  (8actaii.e^5;GdIiB^zul3.) 

PLAUTIA  PAPIHIA.    (Pafuiu  Plao- 

TIA.] 

POBTBXIA,  BLC.  868,  •  FlcfUwitam,  wna  tbe 

first  lyfx  Bf^intt  Ambitus.    (Liv.  vii.  l.*).) 

POETE'LIA  PAPl'RIA,  b.c  326,  made  an 
important  cbiing:e  in  the  lialnlitiai  of  tlw  NcxL 
(Lir.  viii.     )  [Nkxu] 

POMTKIAE.  There  were  Tarious  Ix-gct  ao 
called. 

PonrnA,  JprapoMd  hj  Cn.  Porapeiua  Strabo, 
th«  father  of      nnpeiot  Matniua,  probably  in  fats 

connii!sM[i  ii.r.  U9.  tnivc  tl.r  ,Iu,-i  Laiii  or  I«-itinitaa 
to  all  the  towns  ot  the  'i  raitii|>iidHi)i,  aiid  probably 
the  Ctfitat  to  the  Cispadatii.  (Savigny,  rattMelfau* 
der  Tofit  torn  !I  r  t.-ffa,  Zeitfchri/i,  ix.) 
 UK  AMBiTU.  [Ambitus.] 

 ~    DK  IMPKRIO  (  \K>AKI  PROHOOAttPO. 

(Veil.  Pat  ii.  46  ;  Appian,  li.  C.  ii. 

  Jt'OIClARIA,  [Jl'BKX.] 

  OE  JfBK  ^!A<.lSTRATt•I  >r  (?^a<  t'>n. 

Caet.  28  ;  Dion  Cau.  xL  5Q  i  Cic  ati  AU.  Tiii. 

3)  forbade  a  penon  to  be  a  candidate  fur  public 

offices  (f>eJiti"  huii>>ru»t)  ivhr.  wns  mt  nt  Hnmc  ;  Viit 
C.  Julius  Caesar  wan  excepted.    I  his  was  doubt- 
leM  tlM  old  hv,  bat  U  had  apfiaraitly  beeomo  «b-  ^ 
ooleto. 

  DS     I'AnRICIDIIS.     [CoRNBLIA  DK 

■ICAmiUL) 

'  TRmuNiTU  (b.  c  70)  vMtoired  the 
old  Tribonitia  Poteitao  which  Snlia  had  nearly 
destroyed.  (Sueton.  Ot  «.  ;  VpIL  Pat.  ii.  30  ; 
Cic  de  Leg.  vL  9,  11,  in  i'^i  r.  Act.  L  15  ;  Liv. 

Epa.  97.)  [TmnvNi.] 

  UK  VI  was  a  Privilctfium,  and  only 

n-fem'd  to  the  cise  of  Milo.  (Cic  I'hiL  iL  9  ; 
Asctnr.  .-iiiti  Schol.  Dob.  in  ArgUM,  MUon.) 

POPI'LIA.  iPAfiA.] 

PO'RCIAB  DB  CA'PITE  CIVIUM  or  DE 

PUOVOC.\Tin  Ni:  cn.iri,  .!  that  a  Rotnan  citizen 
•bould  not  bf  scourged  or  |iut  u>  dciith.  (  Lir.  x.  U ; 
Ck,  d»Rep.  il  31,  pro  R  tfAr.  3,  4  ;  Sail  CaHL  5L) 
PO'RCIA  DE  rnoVT'XCUS  (about  B.c. 
198).  The  passage  iu  Livy  (nxxi'i.  27.  "Sumlus 
qam  in  cultum  praetoruia,"  &c.)  is  supposed  to 
refer  to  a  Porcia  Lex,  to  which  the  Plcbiscitum  do 
Thermensibus  rrfien  ;  and  the  words  quoted  by 
r'lc  iM  (  I'i  rr.  il.  4,  5.  "Nequis  einat  inam  ijiimu  ") 
arc  taken,  as  it  is  coujectuxcd,  from  this  Purcia 
Lvx. 

VVTW.IT]  \  ptrmittrd  betting  atcfrtain  crimes 
which  required  strength,  as  running  aud  leaping. 
(1%.  11.  tit.  5.) 

PUBLI  LIA  DE  SPONSO'RlBUa  IIntbk. 

PL'BLI'LIA  LEX  was  propcis.d  hy  PuLlilins  ; 
Voleroia  tribnooa  plobia,  and  enacted  u.c  471. 
Th«  term  of  the  Regiatio  were  *  at  plebeii  i>M|>*- 

tnitus  tr'lntti*  C(>:nitiis  firrrnt"  (Liv.  ii.  56).  The 
object  of  the  I.<  \  wjw  to  take  these  elections  from 
the  Cooiitia  CeiitarialJi,  in  which  the  patricians 
could  detorniiii.'  the  result  of  the  elections  by  the 
votes  of  their  clients.    Thc'Kogatio  became  a  Lex 
aft*r  much  o|^o«itiot!,  tite  history  of  wli  ch  is 
■  n  iQ  larr.   Aooording  to  loine  aatboritica,  the  1 
>  r  of  Inbonei  ttai  abo  increaaed  fiRNB  two  to  I 
iM,  S.  58) ;  and  this  mint  tbeiefoie  Imt«  | 


been  provided  by  the  I#ex-  In  R  r.  457  (Lir.  iii. 
30)  ten  tribunes,  two  from  each  cLiai,  were  elected 
for  the  Bnt  time  ;  but  it  is  not  said  under  what 
Ip^nslatire  pfWttioD.  Dioayaiui  {Aatif^  Ram.  is. 
43)  gives  a  mare  eoiapleCe  aoeoont  of  Ah  Lex. 
Aft<  r  I'ubliiiu.s  faili-d  in  his  firs!  attemjit  to  carrj- 
bis  Rogatio,  be  added  a  new  chapter,  which  gare 
thaeleetioDof  theaediles  (ptebriaa)  totheConitia 
Tribtitt,  and  enabled  tlic  Tribiita  to  delihoratc  and 
decide  aponany  matter  whi«.h  could  be  deliberated 
and  decided  npon  in  the  Cwnitia  Centnriata.  From 
the  time  of  the  enactment  of  this  Lex,  says  IHo- 
nysius  (ix.  49)  "up  to  my  time,  the  election  of 
trihiines  and  aediles  was  made  without  birds  (an* 
guial  ceromoniefl),  aod  all  ibe  net  of  the  religioae 
fofine  in  the  Conitia  Trilmta.'*  IKdsjihia  mf 
nothiTicr  hcTc  nf  th<-  otIi'T  ntatter  which  the  add}' 
tionai  chapter  contained  (ix.  43). 

PUBLI'LIAE  LEGES  of  the  Dictator  Q. 
Puldilius  Philt),  which  lie  pro[><:*i-d  and  c.irrii>d  n.  r. 
3ijy  (Liv.  Mii.  \'2\  The  purjxjrt  of  these  Lege* 
ii  thus  expressed  by  LiTJ  :  tres  leges  aeauulis- 
•imaa  plebei,  advenM  nobilitati  tolit:  mam  at 
pleMeefla  omnee  QaMtee  tenerent;  dtenun,  at 
!<':.'inn  <iua<."  titiuitiU  crntiiriaris  f-.-rrontur,  ante 
initum  sufl^ium  Patrea  auctorcs  gemot :  tertiam 
Qt  alter  vtiqae  ex  plebe^  qoom  ee  canton  Mt  at 
ii!rtimqii(»  plehr-inm  rmi^ulpm  fim  lireri^t,  censor 
(  fi  :ir.  tur."  The  pruvtsiwn  of  the  fir»t  lex  ■eenis  to 
I  the  same  as  that  of  the  Lok  Htntensta,  B.C 
286  **ut  plebiscita  unirersum  populum  tenerent" 
(Gains,  L  3).  Some  critics  suppose  that  the  first 
Lex  etiiKti  d  that  a  I'lebiscitum  should  be  a  I.<ex 
without  being  cooBnaed  by  the  Comitia  Centotiata, 
btit  that  it  wooM  still  require  the  ennflnBatian  «f 
the  Senate,  or,  as  s  mu"  suppose,  nf  th^-  C  imiiia 
Curiata.  The  Lex  Hortcitsia,  it  is  further  sup- 
posed, did  away  with  ihe  confirmation  of  the 
ruriac,  or,  as  some  pnppose,  of  the  Sr'uati .  Bnt 
the  expression  "om/it*  (juirites  **  of  Liry  clearly 
has  some  refatincc,  and,  accorduig  to  eomet  itK 
terpretation,  noat  be  taltea  to  hare  lome  referenoe, 
to  the  Miosf  of  the  effect  of  a  PleMscitam.  Thew? 
is  no  difficulty  in  ;,'i\i  iL'  .1  ciintlst<  nt  im  aningto 
Livy's  worda.  The  first  Lex  enacted  that  Plebis- 
cita shoald  bmd  off  the  Qnirilee ;  which  meiaa 
iH.'.hitiL'  i  7.ee  th.in  that  a  Plcbi'tcitura  should  have 
the  edWt  of  a  Lex  paa&t^^d  at  the  C^omitin  Centn- 
riata. It  is  not  hea*  said  wbeth«r  the  Comitta 
Tributa  could  legislate  rin  al!  inntter^  (m  wliic  h  the 
Comitia  Centuriata  could  [PuiiLiLi-v  Lkx]  ;  and 
nv>tliin[.'  is  said  as  to  the  dispensing  with  any  f<  ru 
for  the  confirming  of  a  Lex  pBH«d  at  tbeito  Co- 
miUa.   And  that  Liry  did  not  that  the 

finix  Lot  rnntained  any  rii;uhitioiis  as  to  ii;.i:tcr 
of  form,  M  made  clear  by  what  he  says  of  the 
second  Lex,  \vhi<  h  did  regvhlta  ihe  form  of  1^ 
gisktion.  This  is  the  clear  meaning:  of  I-iw'a 
words :  it  may  not  be  the  tni<!  import  of  the  first 
;  L  V  ;  hut  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  prove  any 
tiling  about  a  matter  beyond  what  the  eridenee 

shows.  (PtBBI8C1TVM.7 

The  simnlcst  nicaiiim;  of  tlie  second  Lex,  ac- 
cording to  the  wnrds  i«,  that  uo  Eogatio  ihould  be 
proposed  at  the  Comitia  Ontoriata,  until  the 
Patres  had  approved  of  it,  and  had  given  it  their 
auctorifcis.  If  we  knew  who  were  me.uit  l)v  the 
I'atr.  s  th  ■  m.  aning  of  the  Lex  wenld  be  tolerably 
clear.  It  IS  now  genenlly  snpposed  that  LIw 
mcaiM  the  Comitia  Curiata,  and  that  their  veto 
I  on  the  mouotet  of  the  Coinitia  Centuriata  «aa 
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taken  mwuj.    ft  Phtret  neaiis  the  Senate,  then 

ih'  [.urpnrt  of  llie  Lex  u  thi»,  that  no  men- 
•ure  must  be  propoecd  at  the  Ce&turiata  Comitia, 
without  a  SCtomfint  nthoriaii^it  (Compw  Liv. 
xlv.  21.) 

The  nieaiiiag  of  the  tbinl  Lex  ia  plaiu  enough. 
Poehta  tbowf  or  tries  to  show  that  the  first  Lex 
pabUlia  liBptr  midBrad  unnecesNiy  tite  con- 
finnatian  of  a  PfelnKitaiD  by  the  Conitia  Cmto- 

riata  ;  and  therefore  there  remained  only  the  cmi- 
firmatioa  of  the  Senate.  Accordingly,  the  otiect 
of  tfao  6nt  Lax  was  to  oudce  the  Comitia  Tributa 
cease  to  havo  nicrcly  the  initiative  in  legislation  ; 
henceforth,  flebiscita  did  not  require  the  confirm- 
ation of  a  Los  Cntoriato,  but  only  that  of  the 
Senate  ;  and  we  mar,  probably,  from  this  time  date 
the  use  of  the  expression :  **  Lex  sivr  id  Plcbiscitum 
est." 

Ho  eonaiden  the  aeoood  Lex  to  have  simply 
dodared  the  old  practice,  that  tho  Cdmitia  Centu- 

riata  should  pa»j  no  Itogation  wtthont  the  authority 
of  a  previous  Sejiatusconsultum.  The  two  Legca 
then  had  this  relation  to  one  another :  tho  first 
Lox  provided,  that  a  Lex  pa.>soJ  ;it  the  Comitia 
Tributa,  which  before  ihi^  tiitie  w&i  cuiit'truitd  hy 
a  SenatUBcnnsultum,  and  finally  ratified  by  the 
CJoiaitia  Centoiiata,  ahoold  not  leqaice  the  iAti&> 
cBCidO  of  the  Comftia  Ccntorhita ;  the  aeeond  Lex 
decLircd  lli;it  the  nlJ  [>riu:ticc  as  to  ih-  Comitia 
Centitriata  sboold  be  maintainpd,  that  the  Lc^cs 
pawed  them  ahenld  havo  the  prsnoat  aitthoraa- 
tion  (ancton'U^)  nf  the  Senate. 

Uu  t)u-  gulijrct  of  these  Leges,  see  Zachwriae 
.V«//<»,  i.  p.  •_'<;,  note  ;  Puchta,  Inst.  i.  §  59  ;  and 
Niebuhr,  vol.  iii.  p.  147,  &c  i^ogl,  Xr. :  and  aeo 
V^irKKiAS  Lkubs. 

Pl^'PIA,  mentioned  by  Cicero  (ad  Quinf.  ii. 
13i»  0d  Fam.  L  4)  leema  to  have  enacted  that  the 
■enate  ooald  not  meet  on  Comitadeo  Diet. 

'^UrNTL\  Wild  :i  k'X  |)ropos<^'<l  hy  T.  Quintlua 
Crispiiias,  consul  a.  c.  ^,  and  eiuict^-'d  by  tiie  Populus 
fiBir  the  preservation  of  the  Aquaeductus.  The  Lex 
is  prrsrrvi  il  hv  Frontinus  (de  Aquaeduct  Boiikih.). 

lUVai.K,  properly  LEX  DE  IMPL'lUU 
PRI'NCIPIS.  The  nature  of  the  Imperiiim  and 
the  mode  of  cooferring  it  have  beoi  eiqplaincd 
under  ItrrmtuM.  Augustus,  by  Tirtoe  oFnttHing 
ill  Ilia  own  p>T<oii  tlie  impiTniui,  the  Trihutiitia 
Potestas,  the  Ceosonan  power,  and  the  office  of 
Pontifex,  waa  m  fiwi  many  m^iatntei  in  one  { 
and  hia  title  wns  Princcps.  These  various  powers 
were  cuntVrred  on  the  earliest  Principes  (em- 
perors) by  various  Ie;;es  ;  bot  finaDy  the  whole 
of  this  combined  authority  was  conferred  by  a 
Lex  Imperii  or  Lex  de  Impcrio.  (Dion  Cnssiiu, 
liii.  IH  ;  his  remarks  on  the  power  of  AuLrustiiK, 
aiid  the  notot  of  Reiourui.)  By  this  Lex  the  Im- 
perial anthsn^,  m  we  may  caU  it,  waa  eonfened 
oil  the  Princrps  (cum  ipse  Lnp<  rutor  per  Ic^ein  ■ 
Ini|«eriuiii  accipiai,  Gaiiui,  i.  5),  and  IcgislatiTe 
power.  By  this  Lex  the  Princepa  was  ami  made 
"  i^oiutiis  kxihus,"  that  is,  many  rogtrictive  cnnct- 
n;cnts  were  declared  not  to  appiy  to  him,  cither 
in  hy^  private  or  his  mogisterial  capacity  (IKon 
Can.  liiL  18, 2S) :  for  instance,  CaliguU  waa  rc- 
leaaed  hf  a  SenatnseonniltQm,  whwh  waa  pro- 
Ijal.Iy  followed  hy  a  Li-x  as  a  matter  of  form, 
from  the  Lex  Julia  ct  Papia.  (Dion  Cast.  lix.  15 : 
compare  Ulpinn,  Dig.  1.  tit  S.  &  8L)  Thia  Lex 
Dc  Imperio  was  preceded  by  a  Senatnsconsiilttim. 
(  i'acit.  Htst.  L  47,  iv.  3,  6.)  A  considerable  frag- 
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m«nt  of  the  Lex  De  Tmperio  Vcspasiani  it  slUl 

jireservcd  at  Rome.  (Haubold,  Spangenberg,  Mo- 
iiuiii.  Lepal.  p.  221.)  It  is  sometimes  incorrectly 
called  a  SenatuscoQsultum,  but  on  the  fn^nnent 
itself  it  is  called  a  Lex.  It  is  tnie  tliat  a  S><natiu- 
consultum  preceded  the  Lex,  and  the  enactment 
of  the  Lex  was  a  mere  form.  This  Lex  empomn 
Veopasiaa  to  make  treatiai»  to  ongiimte  Senatoa- 
eontnlta,  to  propogc  persona  to  the  ^n-nplc  and  tho 
Sen  iir  I  be  elected  to  mngistrncies,  to  extend  the 
Pumuenuui,  to  make  constitutions  or  edicts  which 
should  have  the  Ibne  of  kw,  and  to  he  fdeaaed 
from  the  same  laws  from  which  Aiipiiiitiifl,  Tilie- 
rius,  and  Cluudius  were  relvOAcd  ;  and  all  that  he 
had  doM  before  the  enactment  of  thia  lex  (ante 
Iwem  rogatam)  was  to  hare  the  same  effect  as  if 
it  nad  been  done  by  the  command  of  the  people. 
This  Ia'X  dc  Impcrin  I'riiuipis  is  sevenil  tiiix-3 

named  Lex  R^ia  in  the  Coipua  Juris  (Inst,  i. 
tit,  2.  a.  «. ;  Dig.  L  tit  4.  a.  f. ;  Cod.  L  tit  17. 

'  1J37).  Thpn»  is  no  evidence  that  the  Lex  de  Ln- 
pena  Priiicipis  was  ever  caikd  Lex  Kogia  undo* 
the  early  emperors.  Under  the  later  emperora 
there  in  nothini^  surprising  in  the  name  Uegia 
being  oduptcd  a  commou  ejEprcssion.  When 
the  emperor  was  railed  Dominiu,  a  title  which  was 
given  even  to  Tmjan,  the  Lex  de  Impaio  might 
well  be  called  Regia.  To  deny  the  exfatenee  of 
a  Lex  de  ImpiTio  would  f<liow  a  very  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  history  and  constitution  of  Rome, 
and  a  want  of  ccitiad  judgment  (Podita,  imA  1. 
§  08.) 

RE  OIAE.  [Jus  Civile  pAriniAMUM.] 
RE'MMIA.  (CAi.t;MNiA.] 
REPETUNDA'RUM.  [Rxpktundak.] 
RHO'DIA.    The  Rhodians  had  a  muriiimu 
co<i»>  which  was  higlily  esteemed.     Some  of  its 
provisions  were  adopted  by  tiie  Rooauiai  and  have 
thna  been  incotponted  kite  the  marithne  Um  of 
European  state?.   Stnibo  (p.  632.  Ca*aub.)  speaks 
of  the  wise  laws  of  Rhodes  and  their  admirable 
policy,  especially  in  naval  matters  ;  and  Cicero 
(pro  L<>i.  Miiml  c.  IB)  to  the  pnnir-  ftfecL  The 
Dige&t  (1  l.  UU  2)  con  talus  so  much  of  the  Lex 
Rhodiorum  as  relates  to  jactus  or  the  throwing 
overboard  of  sooda  in  order  to  save  the  vessel  or 
remainder  of  tne  caifiTii   Thia  Lex  Rhodiorum  de 

Jactu,  i.H  not  a  Lex  in  the  prop<'r  sense  of  the  term. 

RO'SCIA  THEATRA'LIS.  proposed  by  tho 
tribune  L.  lloscius  Otho,  B.a  67,  wnich  gave  the 

Equitct  a  sp-  cial  place  at  the  puMic  dpeclaclcs  in 
fourteen  ruwit  ur  M.<<Lts  (im  yuaiuonUudm  yradiLus 
siw  ordinibua)  next  to  the  place  of  the  senators, 
which  was  in  the  orchestra.  This  Lex  also  assigned 
a  certain  place  to  spendthrifts  {deeoetores^  Cic. 
/'/ill.  ii.  )H).  The  phrase  "  sedene  in  quatmtr- 
decim  ordioibus,'^  ia  equivalent  to  having  the 
proper  Cenaoa  Eqoettria  whidi  waa  miwred  bj 
'  tlie  Lex.  There  are  numerous  allusions  to  this  I^x 
(Dion.  xxxvL  25 ;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  32 ;  Liv.  EyU.  99  j 
Cic  pro  Murata^  H0«  w  hidi  is  sometimca  rimplj 
called  the  Lex  of  Otho  (.Iiiv.  xiv.  .124),  or  referr^ 
ta  by  hia  luunc.  (llor.  Kp^A,  iv.  Iti.)  This  law 
caused  some  popular  disturbance  in  the  consulship 
of  Ciocara,  &  c.  6^  which  he  checked  by  a  speech. 
(Ctc.  mi  AU.  ^  \  \  Phit  de.  e.  13.)  [Jtau 

TllKATR.\»  rs.l 

RU'BRIA.    The  province  of  Gallia  Cisalpina 
eeaaed  to  be  a  Phmneia,  and  became  a  part  of 

Italia  ahodt  the  year  n.c.  13.  When  this  change 
took  place,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
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administration  of  jtutioe,  as  the  usual  modes  of 

proTiiH-i.il  adiiiinistnition  wduI.I  cease  with  the  de- 
temuoauoo  of  tbe  proTincial  Conn  of  goTemment. 
Tliu  WM  tflbetod  «  Lne,  the  mw  of  wUeh  fa 
unknowTi,  hnt  a  large  part  of  it,  on  a  bronse  tab* 
let*  is  pref  'rv  cd  in  tbe  Miu«uai  at  Tartua.  This 
Lmc  ainageti  the  judiciary  establishment  of  the 
fbrmcr  pntvincia,  aiid  apjxiinti-d  ii.  Tiri  and  iv. 
riri  juri  dicuudo :  a  Fracfectus  Mutinctuis  is  aUo 
mcntioitcd  in  the  lex.  In  two  passages  of  this 
I^x  (fs.  u.  L  29. 38)  a  Las  Bobm  fa  lOMktfaiied, 
*  wbieh,iioeordmf  tot(Na«,faaii«Blfar1exbjiHiich 
Miaiiia  was  made  n  PnK'ffclura ;  and  according  to 
otbcn,  the  Lex  Hubria  is  this  Terjr  Lex  de  Gaiiia 
(HMlpinn.  Thfa  subject  is  discussed  by  Savigny 
(Z  ilM-hrlfl,  ix.)  and  by  Puthu  {ZeitMekrijft,  X.  VAtr 
den  Jnkall  der  Lex  Jiubna  de  UaUia  Cuulpima). 

Thfa  Lex  has  been  published  seTeral  times  ;  the 
ktest  edition  is  "  Tarola  legislatira  della  OalUa 
Cisalpina  ritrorata  in  Veleia  et  restituita  alia  sua 
vera  lesione  da  D.  Pictro  dc  Lnnia,  i'mnta  1820."" 
We  wily  paw  Mi  the  end  of  the  ninetfonth  chapter 
flf  thfa  hut,  wlifah  towli  of  iIm  Nori  Opcris 
NiiMti.itio  ;  the  twentti^th  chapter  on  tlii'  !^ri  ;uiiu 
Ixifectum  u  complete :  the  twenty-tir«t  treau  of 
Peennfa  Carta  Gradita,  i  ut  onljr  af  Execution ; 
the  twenty -seciid  tn%it.s  in  like  ni!\nn»?r  of  similar 
actions ;  there  is  ouly  the  begitiiiiitg  uf  the  twenty- 
third,  which  treats  of  the  division  of  an  heroditas 
(mi  da  /omiiin  terceUcunda  deimimda  ivdicinn 
sOm  dbm  fttMMre,  &c.  po$bdamrifU^  &c.)«  The 
matter  of  this  K'l  th.-r.-lorc,  sn  far  as  we  know  it, 
purelj  concerns  procedure,  as  Pucbta  remarks. 

RuPIIjIAH  (ac  131),  wan  the  rqnifa«>ons 
^<?ta^■lished  by  P.  Rupilius,  and  ten  Iccmli,  ftr  the 
admimstration  of  the  province  of  Sictiy,  afit^r  the 
daaa  «f  tlM  ftnt  aarnle  war.  I'hey  wace  made 
in  pnrtnancfj  of  a  consultum  of  the  senate.  Cicero 
(»«  r«.rr.  iL  13,  15,  16,  37)  speaks  of  these  re- 
gulations as  a  Dccretum  of  Kupilins  {qm»l  is  d<- 
dtetm  Ugaionm  aaUetitia  itoted),  whidi  ho  aajn 
thay  caiU  Lex  Ropilia;  but  it  w«a  not**  Lax 
proper.  The  powers  givi-n  lo  the  cnncuissiimcrs 
by  the  Lex  Julfa  Municipalis  were  oi  a  siintlar 
kind.  There  was  afaa  a  Lex  Rapilia  de  Cooptando 
Senatu  Henulfii^tanim  ( i'rr.  ii.  6Q)i  and 
De  Re  FrumeuUria  {In  Vcrr.  iii.  •40). 

S  ACRA'TAE,  mentioned  by  Urj  Oi>  M>d 
by  Cicero  (de  t^.  iiL  33).  LegtHi  www  pRmoriy 
so  called  which  had  for  their  object  to  make  a 
thing  or  person  saow,  as  in  Livy  (ii.  f!.  -/<  snmiri'lo 
sum  bam  eanitt  ^  quif  The  cooaecnUio 

was  in  ftet  Uie  asmetfan  by  vrhidi  m  Lex  wna  to  be 
enfi.rc.'d.  (Llv.  iii.  !">'>.)  In  tbe  btt.-r  case  it  was 
the  opinion  of  the  jurisconsulti  (Juris  mitrpretfs) 
that  the  Lex  did  not  moke  sacmaancti "  the 
persons  for  whose  proteciion  it  was  deaij^med,  but 
that  it  made  '*  &;icer "  (sacrum  mturii)  any  one 
who  injured  them  ;  and  this  interpretation  is  cer- 
tainly consistent  with  the  terms  of  the  Lex. 
(Festus,  $.  p.  Saeraias  Itg^*.)  Compam  Lnv  iL 
;  Dion  Hal.  Rom.  Atttiq.  vi.  it!)  ;  aoddMpBS- 

iage  reCerrad  to  in  Orellii  Omomattieon. 

A  Laix  Bavafta  MUttaifa  fa  aba  mentioned  by 
Livy  (vil  4l)|  Imt  dM  aawlNO  «f  the  Lax  fa  not 
sUted. 

SAB'NLi  Dk  P.iTRK  iokum  Nvmbro  Ar- 
OBNUO,  enacted  in  tbe  fifth  consulship  of  Au- 
gustus. (Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  25;  Mo».  Amyr.  Pilae 
prioris  Tab.  2  ;  see  Cassia.] 

eA'TURA.  [LBX,iieOj»,a.J 


SCANTPNIA^propoM^  bya  tribune:  the  date 
and  ci'nlents  arc  not  known,  but  its  object  was  to 
supptaaa  uanatuial  crin^t.  It  existed  in  tbe  time 
af^Menb  (Anafa.  Ml  89}  Jut.  &  44;CM;aitf 
Fam.  viil  12,  14.)  The  Lcr  Julia  dc  Aduluriis 
considered  this  otfence  as  included  in  btuprom 
and  it  was  punishable  with  a  fine  $  bat  by  the  later 

Impi'rial  constitutions  the  pitnisSmt-nt  was  death. 
(Sjueton.  DvM.  8  ;  Paalos,  .s.  Ji.  n.  UL  2tj.  t.  IX) 
SCRIBCKNIA.  Tbe  date  and  whole  import  of 
this  Lex  «ra  aat  kmwB  i  bat  it  cnatied  that  a 
right  te  aarviiataa  ahatdd  not  be  acquired  by  usa- 
capion  (Dig.  41.  tit.  3.  i.4.  §29),  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  faw  wm  onoe  difiiemit  as  to  oer> 
tain  asrritadee  at  faaat:  and  lhaaa  appear  to  ba 
the  senitntr;;  praedionua  nrbanorumj  which,  ao> 
cording  to  tins  Lex,  ooold  not  be  acqouvd  by  asa- 
eipfall.  In  the  case  of  serritutes  praediorum  msti' 
and  of  personal  servitudea,  the  impossibility 
of  usucapion  arose  out  of  the  nature  of  tbe  thing. 
A  "  lil>ert;ia  serritutium  "  oould  be  gained  i)y  nsn« 
otpira  or  ntber  dfaose,  far  the  Lex  only  appUed 
to  that  ^i*iwt|ifrffl  which  aataUfahed  a  aarvilBa 
(u-rriliitem  comUituelxrt)  and  not  to  that  so-called 
usucapion  which  took  away  the  right  (midtdU 
tervihdtm).  It  is  perhaps  doubtful  if  the  piMsage 
of  Cicerr)  ( pro  Cnecin.  -6}  should  be  aUcjpd  Oi 
proof  of  this  usiicApiua  funccrly  existing. 

ScaiBONIA  VlARIA  Of  Db  VllS  MlTNIKNDIg, 

proposed  by  C  Scriboniiia  Caho^  tr.  pleh.  m.  c  6L 
I, Orellii  OneaMisltRMi.) 

S  K  .M  V  R 0  N I A  E  L  EG KS,  were  leges  proposed 
by  Tiberius  and  C.  Gracchus  xrspectively,  while 
they  were  tribuni  plebia. 

Agkaria  of  Tib. Gracchus  was  proposed  by  bim 
during  his  tribunate  n.  c.  1 33.  The  uaturc  uf  litis 
measure  is  explained  by  Appian.  (DHL  CSv.  i.  1 0, 
&c.)  It  was  an  Agnria  Lex,  the  object  of  which 
WTM  the  distribution  of  the  Public  Land  among  the 
ptwrer citizens.  [Aqrahiak  LEOK^i. ]  Tib. Gracchus 
with  tbe  adTwa  ef  P.Lidaius  Cousus,  Pontito 
Mazimna,  P.  Hodaa  fleaetala.  afterwardt  Ponti- 
U'x  M^ximus,  and  Appius  Claudius  (Pint  Tib, 
tiraockus^  9),  proposed  that  no  person  should  bold 
more  of  the  Ager  Publicus  than  500  jagam 
(comp.  LirtXTAK  Lbgkh),  but  that  for  ererv  son 
h«  mtght  hold  250  more.  The  poor  who  were  to 
be  proTitol  with  fand  oat  of  what  remained  after 
the  large  poaaaaafana  were  redueed*  were  not  te 
have  the  power  ef  alienating  their  owa  lots  ;  and 
they  were  to  pay  the  tenths.  The  law  was  enacted 
and  the  execaUon  of  it  was  intrusted  to  three  pei^ 
eaaa  (treavlri\  who  wen  Tiberma  hfaaad^  hfa 
hrnther  Caius,  and  Appius  Tlaudius.  The  execu- 
tion of  the  law  was  attended  with  great  diHiculty, 
baeant  Ae  public  land  which  had  been  held  far 
many  generations  by  private  persons,  had  been 
dealt  with  like  private  property,  had  often  changed 
hands  by  sale,  and  had  been  improved  and  bniit 
npoo.  it  was  tirst  proposed  to  indemuiff  the 
Poeaaaaen  tat  all  imprnvementa,  but  it  appeara  that 
when  they  made  opixisidoB  to  tho  MaainN^  tUl 
proposal  was  withdrawn. 

Odier  measures  were  designed  by  TiWrins,  but 
his  premature  death  Rtoppe<l  th'-iM.  The  execution 
of  the  Agraria  Lex  of  Tiberius  was  irupcded  by  a 
SeDatnacansultum,  which  ]mt  an  end  to  the  com- 
mission. Tbe  Lex  waa  ravived  bj  Cmw  Oiao> 
chus,  trib.  pi.  in  B.  r.  I^S.  The  aanate  raned  Ao 
cause  of  Gracchii-  by  engaging  the  tribune  M. 
Lirios  Ilnunu  to  ^poae  measuret  of  a  charactci 
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•ven  wan  popular  tlian  tliaM  of  Omedufi  7bo 

k^ri^htion  &l>nut  the  IUmdmi  FnUic  Land  nqnuo 
a  hiatoiT  in  iUelf. 

Dm  Canrs  Civium,  proposed  CL  Gmcchns 
D.  c.  123,  enacted  that  the  caput  or  condition  of 
a  Roman  citizen  could  not  be  affected  without  a 
trial  and  vote  of  the  pcopk-.  (Cic  /to  Haliir.  c.  4  ; 
and  CicoDO^  dkiqgaiaoajt  expocition.  In  CaL  ir.  5). 
Plntarch  (C.  Cfraeahu^  4)  appaan  to  allude  to  this 
Lex  ;  but  if  he  does,  he  boa  miataken  iu  purport. 

Frombntakia.    [FauJiiBNTARiAB  Lkobm.] 

JuDlciAai  A  proposed  hy  C.  Oiucchoa,  bad  for  its 
*cy  di-prive  llie  senate  of  the  po^%•pr  which 
tlifv  dtrivcd  from  supplying  tiiu  Judici-s  in  Judicia 
Publica  from  their  body  (PluU  C.  OracehuM^  5). 
Plutarch's  account  of  this  Lex  is  probably  inoor> 
net  Compare  Appian  {Belt.  CVp.  L  22) ;  and  Jv- 
BKX,  p.  fi4y,b. 

Dm  Pju>vii«ciJa  Consulakuius  proposed  by  C. 
Oraeehitt,  B.  c;  133,  enacted,  thai  m  ereij  jvar, 
lu  foro  the  Comitia  for  electing  the  consuls,  the 
seuau.>  should  determine  the  two  prorinccs  which 
the  console  ahonld  have  ;  and  the  consuls  were  to 
settle  b<twcpn  themselves  bv  lot,  or  otherwise, 
which  province  each  should  have.  (Sollust,  Jt^. 
c  '27,  and  tlw  Mto  of  Cortioi ;  Cw,  d$  Pnv.Qm. 
ft  2.) 

llieie  may  bare  been  oAer  meaanreii  proposed 
carried  by  C.  Gnicclius  ;  but  it  not  ea*y  to 
didtinguish  between  all  that  wa^  )>rupoAcd  and 
carried,  and  what  wns  simply  proposed.  The 
Lives  of  Tiberius  and  C.  Gracchus  hy  Phitarch, 
tnuulated  with  notes  by  G.  Lnng,  give  suuiu  in- 
formatioa  M  tfao  legislation  of  the  Gmcchi,  which 
should  be  oonfoicd  with  Appiaa.  {IkU.  Cm.  L 
JO,  Ac) 

.SLMPRO  NIA  DE  FE'NOT^E,  n.c.  193, 
was  a  Plebiscitmu  proposed  by  a  tribune  M.Semp 
praaiaa  (Liv.  xxxr.  7),  which  enacted  that  the  law 

(j'i')  ahodt  nuMuy  lent  (j^icunia  crolita)  shotild 
be  the  oainu  fur  tho  Socii  and  Latini  {iicdi  ac 
Numat  Latiimm)  aa  for  RaQUD  cittaens.  The 
object  of  tli"  I  "X  wns  to  prpvrnt  Romans  from 
lending  money  ni  the  name  ot  the  Socii  who  were 
not  bound  by  the  Fcnebres  Leges.  Tho  Lcz 
could  obTiooaly  ooly  apply  within  the  jwudictioa 
of  Roma. 

SEKVI'TJA  AORA'RTA,  proposed  l>y  t!ie 
tribune  P.  Scrvilius  Ilullus  in  tho  consulship  of 
Cieera,  &  c  6S,  waa  a  very  exteasiTe  Agnria  Ro- 
palio.  It  was  succi  ssfully  opposed  by  Cicero  (/« 
iitLiUtm);  but  it  was  iu  subitauce  carried  by  Jidius 
Qiesar  &  c.  51)  [Julia  Lbx  Agraria],  and  is 
the  Lex  called  by  Cicero  Lex  Compana  {ad  AU.  ii. 
18),  from  the  public  land  called  Agcr  Campanus 
being  assigned  under  this  Lex. 

SKRVX'LIA  OLAU'm  D£  EEPETUN- 
BIS.  fRBnrri;ttDAV.l 

SERVI'LIA  JUDICIA'RTA,  proposed  hy 
the  coujul  Q.  Serviiius  Coepio,  B.  c  iU6.  Sec 
the  article  Juobx,  pw  649,  b,  and  the  vnrious  pas- 
sages in  Cicero  (Ftrut  43,  44,  G3,  RG).  It  is 
ossimicd  by  some  writers  that  a  Lox  of  the  tribune 
Servilius  Olaucia  repealed  the  Bt?r«  ilia  Judiciaria 
two  yean  after  its  eoactiMat,  (Cic,  MmL  62  ; 
Orellii  OHomtstiexM.)  ' 

SI 'LI  A.  (Gains,  iv.  Ifl.)  The  Lcgis  Actio 
called  Coodictio  was  established  1^  thia  Lex  ia 
the  CMB  when  the  damanl  waa  a  detennsnate  aon 
of  money  (ccrta  pccunia). 

SI'LIA,  a  pbbiscitum  proposed  by  V.  ocd  M. 


LEX  THORIA.  6df) 

Sillii  ttibimi  plebii  tebited  to  PnUiea  Pendemi 

(Festus,  Publica  Pomiera,  where  the  Lex  k 
given  {  and  the  notes  ia  the  Deluhin  edition.) 

SILVA'NI  £T  CARBOifia  [Pambu 
Plautia,] 

SULPI'CIAE,  proposed  by  the  tribune  P. 
Suipicius  Rutiis,  a  tupportcr  of  Marius,  ii.  c  UH, 
enacted  tho  rocal  of  the  exiles,  the  diatiibution  of 
the  aew  citisaia  and  the  liber^iamoDf  the  Aiity- 
five  tribes,  tJiat  the  command  in  the  Mithridatic 
war  should  be  taken  from  Sulla  and  given  to 
Marius,  and  that  a  Senator  should  not  eonttaet 
debt  to  the  nmount  of  more  llian  2000  df^-mni. 
(Plut.  b'ulL  8.)  The  laat  enactment  uiay  have 
been  intended  to  expel  persons  fram  tha  aiBBto 
who  should  get  in  debt  All  these  Leges  were 
repealed  by  Sulla.  (Ajip.  BtiL  Oh.  I  55,  59; 
Liv.  Epit.  77  ;  Veil.  I'at.  ii.  IH.) 

SULPrCiA  SKMPRO'NIA,  0.C  304.  No 
name  is  given  to  tbia  Lex  by  Uvy  (ix.  46X  bat  il 
wit^  probably  proposed  bv  the  consuls.  It  prevented 
the  dedicatiu  of  a  teuiplum  or  altar  without  the 
consent  of  the  senate  or  a  autjofily  of  the  tribwaww 
(Compare  Oaios,  il  5 — 7.) 
SUMTUA'RIAE.    [Sumtuariae  Lkges.] 
TABELLA'RIAE.   [Tabkllariab  Lbobs.] 
TARP£'1A  ATE'RNIA.    [Atuuiia  Tai^ 

PKIA.] 

TKRENTI'LTA,  proposed  hy  the  tribune  C 
I'creiitiliui*,  II.  c.  lii'i,  but  not  carried,  was  a  ro- 
gntio  which  had  fur  its  object  an  amendiBeBt  of  lha 
constitution,  though  in  fonu  it  only  attempted  a 
limitation  of  the  Iniperiaiu  Cunsulare.  (Liv.  iii.  9, 
10,  SI;  Dionys.  Bum,  Antiq.  X,  1,  Ac)  Thia 
logatiojiofaably  led  to  the  aubieqaeat  l^ialatMNi 
of  the  tnoemym. 

TESTAMKNTA'RTAE.  Variuu.s  leges,  snch 
as  the  Cornelia,  Falcidia,  Furio,  and  Voc<»ua»  ia> 
gnlated  toetameater)-'  dispositiona. 

THO'RIA.  This  Airraria  Lex  is  the  subject 
of  a  very  elaborate  essay  by  Rudoril^  "  Daa 
Ackergcseu  dca  Spoxina  Thoritta,  ZMtaehrift, 
vol.  x.  " 

Thia  Lex  was  engraved  on  the  back  jort  of  ih© 
same  bronze  tablet  which  contained  the  Servilia 
Lex  which  applied  to  the  Judicia  de  Repctundia. 
The  tablet  was  broken  at  tome  unknown  time, 
and  the  lower  which  was  perh.ips  tlie  lar^-er  jart 
is  now  lost.  Seven  fragments  of  the  upper  port 
were  preserved,  which  as  the  taUet  it  written  on 
both  sides,  make  fourteen  inscription^,  ',vlr"ch 
were  published  by  Fulvius  Ursiiius :  the  lirst  live 
of  the  inscriptions,  as  they  arc  numbered  by  hia, 
belong  to  the  Lex  Thoria,  and  the  M  vcn  last  to 
the  Lex  Servilia.  The  lai^est  and  most  inipurtont 
of  the  frnginentj  are  now  in  the  Musoo  Borbonico* 
Their  bistoiy  is  traced  and  their  preaeat  condition 
described  by  RudofiT  with  great  misateaeaa.  Two 
of  tho  fragments  were  copied  by  Sigonitis  wlien 
they  were  iu  the  Musetun  of  Cardinal  Ikmbo ; 
and  the  copy  of  the  two  fiagmenta  of  the  Lex 
Thoria,  and  ?.lsf>  th-  r  py  of  the  two  fmpniPTits  of 
the  Lex  Servniii,  arc  pruited  in  the  work  of  Sigo- 
nins,  De  Anti^  Jure  F«p^  Rommd  lAH 
dcdmy  BonoDiae,  1574. 

The  title  of  Afa  Lex  does  not  appear  tt<m  the 
mutilated  inscription,  but  Kudorlf  &ho\vs  that  thu 
Lex  bdongs  to  the  period  between  the  conaalshin  of 
P.  Coraeliaa  Sdpb  Nadea  and  L.  Calvanuat  riaa 
Bostio,  B. c.  Ill,  and  that  of  L  Julius  Caesar* 
a.  c.  90,  within  which  space  of  twenty-two  yean 
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five  Agrarian  bwi  were  enacUd,  Butio,  Thorisi, 
Marda,  Apuleia,  and  Titia.    It  further  n]>|)eart 

fruru  C  'mparinir  twn  pn«<a^»*«  "f  Cicero  (de  f>r.  ii. 
70  ;  and  Jfrulus^  iW),  in  whitli  lie  iiponka  of  the 
Lex  'J  hiiria,  with  the  fragments  of  this  Lex  who«« 
title  it  lost,  that  the  fo^gmenta  an  tboM  of  the 
I^x  Thoria.  Now  the  date  of  the  Lex  Thoria  is 
fixed  liy  RiiiIorfT  at  tho  yrar  of  the  cily  G-t3  or 
U.  c.  1 11,  which  it  consc^ueDtlj  the  date  of  the 
Lot  en  tlkft  turanie  tablet,  tlnii  identified  with 
the  Lex  Thoria.  Pnneoilini,'  cm  the  ns'iinipti.-in 
that  the  fragmentary  Lex  \»aa  the  Piebisciium, 
called  tlie  Lex  Thona,  Sigonius  mtorcd  the  be- 
ginning of  it  ncci^rding  to  the  ueoal  fionn  of  Uoman 
PIcbiscita :  Sp.  Thorivs  . . .  F.  Tr.  PL  PleHem  iwe 
rog.  Plebesquc  ivrc  scivit  Tribvg  ....  I'riiscipirm 
futpfo  thbv  Q.  Fabivs.  Q.  F.  orirnvs  wiviu 

The  biitoiy  of  thw  inKriptian  ie  oirioaa.  It 
was  not  cut  on  the-  rmi^h  Imck  of  the  bronze  tablet 
till  after  the  other  »id«s  which  ia  sninoth,  had  been 
eoeupied  bj  the  S<>r%ilia  Lex.  The  Sen  ilia  I.*x 
11  certainly  not  of  earlier  date  than  th<  y«  ar  nf  tlif 
cilj  (>48,or  l».a  106, and  consecjuctuly  ihe  Th  lia 
eonld  not  have  been  cut  on  this  tablet  before  the 
year  648.  It  •ecmi  that  the  tablet  waa  laige 
enough  for  the  Lex  Seirilia,  Ibr  which  it  was 
tended,  but  much  t'">  stu:i!l  f((r  tl  Agrarian  I*aw: 
**  coneequeotly,  the  characters  of  the  Agrarian  side 
ef  the  tablet  are  ranaritably  email,  the  lines  nar- 
row, the  aMin  vintions  Tiiini"  ri  ii*.  and  th"  i  hapters 
only  separated  by  two  or  ihrcf  poiiiu,  wiiereas  on 
the  other  side  the  letters  are  unifonn,  larK«,  and 
well  made,  the  lines  wide,  the  words  written  at 
full  length,  and  the  chaptcn  of  the  Lex  separated 
by  superscriptions,  Further,  the  lines  (of  the 
Agrarian  Lox:)are  often  so  oblique  that  they  cross 
the  ftn%bt  linee  on  the  opposite  side,  which  arc 
cut  very  deep  and  con8e<piotitly  arc  visible  on  the 
aide  on  which  the  Agrarian  Lex  is  cut.**  (lUidortf.) 

Theeobject-mntter  of  this  Lex  cannot  be  stated 
wittint  rn'f  r  ii  li  t  )  ^l^t.^:!:  the  wholeis  e.vamined 
by  Hud urlV  wiili  ^nj.il  laro.  The  main  subject  i>f 
tlip  Lex  to  which  the  first  eighteen  chapters  or 
fbrtv-three  lines  refer,  is  the  Public  Uuid  in  Italy 
as  faras  the  rivers  Rubico  and  Mecra.  The  eeeend 
pjirt  (if  till-  I-«'x  bi'u'iiis  with  tin-  iiiiiftcnuh  rliap- 
tcr  oud  the  forty-fourth  line,  aud  extenda  to  the 
fiftieth  chapter  and  the  ninety-aixth  line:  this 
part  of  the  Ijck  n  hnti's  tn  tho  I'liMic  and  Priratc 
land  in  the  Province  of  Africa.  Tlie  third  and 
h-ut  part  of  the  I/Cx,  from  the  fiftieth  chapter  and 
the  iiincty-sixlli  line  to  th  ■  rrid  of  the  inscription, 
relates  to  the  ilumuji  Public  land  in  the  territory 
of  Corinth. 

Rudorff  condndei  that  the  Lex  applied  to  otha 
huid  also  ;  and  tat  two  naione.  Firit,  die  Romea 

Aiznir  an  I-tws  of  the  aeveiuh  contury  of  the  city, 
rtlatrd  to  all  the  provinces  fif  the  empire,  of  wlm  h 
we  have  an  example  in  the  case  of  the  Lex  Senilia 
of  Rul!u!.  Soc  iidly,  the  fragment  of  the  Lex 
Thoria,  which  is  pnenervcd,  is  so  broad  compared 
with  the  height  that  we  may  conclude  that  the 
complete  tablet  contained  three  timei  aa  nnch  as 
it  does  now  ;  for  nenrf  y  all  the  bronce  tableli  on 
which  Uoiiiaii  laws  are  cut,  .nrr  of  an  oMotigfomi, 
with  the  height  much  greater  than  their  width, 
or  the  two-tttcda  «f  the  tablet  which  it  it  eon- 
rlud  d  have  b<Ndi  lMt»nek  a  tnoa  haiyatb«Mi 
disatvered. 

The  emy  of  Iludorff  contains  a  copj  of  the  itt- 
acriptiony  with  the  mtonitioa  of  the  fmamgn  thai 


are  dt  r.iCLd.  The  value  of  thia  attempt  can  only 
be  estimated  by  aa  inTCltigatWi      ceaplete  aa 

tliat  of  the  aiitlinr. 

1  I  'i'lA,  siiuilar  in  its  provisions  to  the  Lex 
Publicia.    (Dig.  11.  tit.  r,.  k  X  ) 

TI'TIA  D£  TUTO'RIBUS  (aeaJuLiaLsx 
«T  Titia,  and  Odae  i.  1 95). 

I      THKHO'NIA,  a  plehiscitnm  }>ropo^ed  liv  Ij. 

Treboniiu,  a.  c  448,  which  enacted  that  if  the  tesi 
tribunes  wtn  net  eheeen  befen  the  Comitia  were 

'  dissolved,  those  who  wrre  elected  should  not  fi!! 
up  the  number  (w-oyVare),  but  that  the  Comitia 
should  be  contimied  Uilthatan  wamcleeled.  (Ut. 
iiL  65,  V.  10.) 

TREDCKNIA  DE  PROVI'NCnS  CONSU- 
LA'HI  HI'S.  (Pluu  GuMAi.  48;  Uf.£^  lOft  ; 
INon  Case,  xzxix. 
TRIBUNITIA.  rTiumminLl 
TIT'LLIA  I>K  A'MBITU.    [AMniTt  s  I 
TU'LLIA  DE   LEOATIO'NE  LI'BERA. 
[Lku ATI'S,  p.  679,  a.1 

VAT^E'RIAE  LEGES.  In  n.  c.  .-.oa.  the  r^n- 
sal  V.  Valerius  propoecd  and  carried  various  legei, 
the  p^trpote  <tf  which  was  to  relieve  hiaiielf  mm 
the  mspidon  of  aiming  at  kingly  power,  and  to 
iocMMe  hie  popularity.  The  chief  were  a  Lex 
which  gave  :in  a[ip»\il  ( jTovocatio)  the  populus 
against  magistratua,  and  one  which  declared  to  be 
accursed,  and  devoted  the  man  and  bis  property, 
who  should  fotrn  a  dcsiCTi  to  seiie  the  kingly  ]HiW(?r 
1  (Liv.  ii.  a).  Owing  to  theib»  popuUr  measures, 
the  consul  rrcvivod  the  cn^uni  ii  of  PnUieob,  by 
,  which  he  is  generally  known.  This  statement  of 
;  the  law  on  Provoratio  by  Livy  is  very  brief  and 
lULs.itisfactory.  Cicero  (d»  Rep.  ii.  31)  stslei 
more  distinctly  that  thif  Lex  waa  the  fint  that  nm 
passed  at  the  Cenritia  Centnriata,  and  that  the 
provi-cioiiH  were  **  ne  quis  magistnxtm  civein  UniTia- 
num  adi-ersus  provocationem  necaret  neve  vcrbe- 
rarrt**  The  I,ex,  therefore,  secured  the  rigbt  ef 
npp<Ml  to  ,il!  Homnn  cives  ;  a:id  it  is  consistent 
Willi  this,  that  tome  of  the  Roman  rives,  the  jtatri- 
cians,  as  Niebuhr  states,  had  already  the  provo- 
catio  to  their  coriae.  This  right  of  pnivocatio  only 
applied  to  Heme  and  a  tnile  round  the  city,  fur 
tlie  Imf»erium  of  the  ronriul*  lieyoiid  this  houndary 
was  tmlimited  (Liv.  iii.  20,  neque  enim  provocatio* 
nem  CMe  leofini  ab  nrbe  mtlle  patsniim).  Oon- 
farmnhly  to  th;»,  the  Jtidic:-i  •  Impefio  cnntinen- 
tur  comprised  among  other  ca^oa  those  where  the 
Judicium  was  beyond  the  limits  of  the  mille  pas> 
SUB.  The  substance  of  the  two  T.e>;'*s  '\f>  sUti  d  hy 
Dionysius  {Anttq. /torn,  v.  U',  7U)  with  more  pre- 
cision and  apparently  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  Lcgeib  The  tight  of  ^comcatio  wai  in- 
tended to  protect  persons  n^intt  the  snrniaary 
jurisdiction  of  the  consuls,  by  ^ivii  •  them  an  ap- 
[ical  to  the  iiifJMS^  and  until  the  vKnOot  decided 
on  their  case,  no  punishment  could  be  inflicted, 
(c.  70.)  In  c.  \fi  it  is  said  that  the  appeal  was 
also  to  the  8i)^>  ;  and  this  in^uinre  made  Pabli- 
cola  popular  with  the  St^uotikoI,  wliom  we  must 
take  to  be  the  Plebs  (comp.  Dionys.  ix.  39).  Dio- 
nysiiu  generally  uses  Snjias  to  signify  Plebt ;  bat 
he  also  uses  irKiA-f  ia  tha  naie  imim  (vii.  fifi» 
viii.  70,  71,  X.  40). 

VALB'RIAB  BT  HORA'TIAB  LBGBSwwt 
proi>i->5ed  by  the  consuls  Ij.  Vnlcrius  and  M.  Ho- 
ratios  B.  c  449.  (Liv.  iii.  55.)  One  of  thir«o 
L^es  which  was  passed  at  the  Comitia  Centuriata 
«M  ''at  quod  tnbatfan  plebca  joiMNet  popnhaa 
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tencret,"  the  import  of  wliieli  if  not  easy  to  Ah- 

tin^^uh  from  the  later  Puhlilia  Lex  (Liv.  viii.  12), 
**ui  plebiacita  omncA  Qairitet  teoereoU"  £Pl.K- 
Bunrvv ;  Ptolilia  Lxx.) 

A  second  Lex  wa*  intended  to  sf^curc  th<>  jiriii- 
cipleof  the  Lex  Valeria  De  Pmvocatione  ;  "that  if 
•njpenon  appointed  (creaas^'t)  a  magiAtratus  with- 
out appeal,  it  was  lawful  to  kill  such  pffson." 
Crtattet  has  here  a  technical  meaning.  (Liv.  iii. 
55,  ir.  13  ;  Cic.  de  Rep.  ii.  31  ;  **nc  qui  roagiatra- 
tnt  MM  {dwrooitioQe  dCMetor/')  Thi*  Lex  waa 
«MetBd  ifldn  &C.  800  (Lit.  x.  9)  on  the  proposal 
of  M.  Valerius,  consul  ;  nnJ  the  sanction  of  the 
Lex  was  more  carefully  expressed  (diligeiititu 
•anctam).  Thii*  Mf*  Livy,  was  the  third  time 
that  this  Lex  wm  enacted  since  the  expulsion  of 
the  kings :  **  the  cause  of  ita  being  enacted  several 
tinm  I  take  to  be  no  other  than  this,  that  the 
power  of  a  few  was  greater  than  the  liberty  of 
tHe  plehs.**  This  is  a  plain  and  intelligible  account 
of  the  matter,  and  may  he  safely  accepted.  The 
Great  Charter  of  £ngland  was  ratified  more  than 
onee.  A  Lex  Dnilm  (Lir.  iii  55)  whidi  immo- 
diately  followed  these  Valeria*,  again  enacU-d,  among 
other  things,  screre  penalties  against  hira  ^' <|iii 
tnagistnttum  tineftOVOCntionc  crcasset."  The  pleljj 
thought  tlier  were  never  safe  enou^-h  against  the 
nobility,  and  they  had  good  groaadii  to  be  suspi- 
cious, 

A  third  Lex  of  these  consuls  was  to  protect  the 
penMNM  of  tike  tribnni  plebis,  acdiles,  judiccs,  de- 
cemviri. Any  jKTson  who  violated  their  personality 
was  aaccr,^  devoted,'^  and  his  familia,  liberi  iiberae* 
que,  were  to  be  wAA.  It  is  not  known  wito  are 
meant  by  judices  and  decemviri  in  this  paitsaee. 
The  context  shows  that  they  were  persona  of  the 
plebeian  class  or  in  the  plebeian  interest.  Niebuhr's 
conjecture  that  the  judicce  may  bo  the  Ccntiimviri 
ie  ingenioiu  and  probable.  All  conjectures  about 
the  decemviri  are  vague. 

VALE'RIA  HOllA'TIA.  [Plkbwcitum.J 

VA'RIA.  [MA/SBTJt&l 

VATT'NIA  DE  PROVrXCIIS  wns  the  en- 
nctment  by  which  Juliua  Caesar  obtained  the  pro- 
Tmee  of  Gallia  Cisalpim  with  Illyricum  for  five 
years,  to  which  the  pfintc  added  Gallia  Transal- 
piua.  This  Plebiscituiii  wiis  proposed  by  the  tri- 
iNnie  P.  Vatiniu.4,  n.  c  o.9.  (Dion  Cass,  xxxviii.  H  ; 
Appin.  BeU,  Civ.  ti.  13 ;  Soetoo.  Om.  22  ;  Veil. 
Put  il  44.)  A  Trebonk  Lex  nbiequcntly  pro- 
longed Caesar's  Imperiura  for  five  vc«rfc 

VATI'NIA.  IKBrxTUNDAS.] 

VATI'NIA  DB  COLO'NIS.  vnder  whieli  the 
I-itinaColonia  [L  ativttas]  of  Novum-Comum  in 
fJallia  Cisalpina  waj*  planted  B.  c.  59.  (Sutton. 
Cae».  28.) 

VATI'NIA  DE  RBJECTIO'NE  JUT)ICUM 
(Cic.  in  VaHn,  c  1 1  ;  SchoL  Bob.  321,  323.) 

LIXJKS  DE  VI.    [Vis. J 

VU'RIA.  A  Lex  that  was  talked  of  (Cic. 
ai  Fam,  viii  6)  ia  enlj  werUi  mention  on  aeciMnt 
of  the  name.  Sodt'n  Lex  might  be  De  Viis 
Mnniendia. 

Some  modem  writefS  ipenk  of  Legee  Vieriae, 

but  there  do  not  nppcar  to  be  any  Leges  properly 
so  talkd.  The  provisions  a&  to  roads  (viae)  in 
many  of  the  Agrarian  laws  were  ports  of  such 
Inns,  and  had  no  epeciol  refereooe  to  nnde. 
(rrontinus,  or,  as  he  {e  often  colled,  Pitad»>Fnii- 

tinUB,  /V  (nlnniis  f.ifjellus.) 

VICESIMA'RIA.  IYICK8IMA.J 
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VI'LLIA  ANNA'LIS.  [Annalrs,?.  68f,  b. 
and  the  Essay  of  Wex  on  the  Legfs  Annalet 
of  the  Romans,  tnuslated  in  the  Cia«iad  Mn< 
•eum.  No.  X.] 

VISE'LIilA  made  a  man  lialde  to  a  criminal 
protecutiuu  who,  being  a  Latinus,  lusumed  to  ex- 
ercise the  rights  of  an  Ingcnuus.  (Cod.  ix.  tit  21.) 

VOCO'NIA,  was  enacted  on  the  propOKiI  of 
Q.  Voconius  sosa,  a  Tribuiius  Plebis.  In  the 
"  De  Senectate  "  of  Cicero,  Cato  the  elder  is  in- 
troduced  as  mjiag  that  he  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
I^x  when  he  wm  sixty-five  years  of  aire,  and  in 
the  consulship  of  Caepio  and  Phili|)])U9.  (ac. 
1G9.)  Gcliius  also  sneaks  of  the  oration  in  which 
Cato  reeomBMndcd  tmi  Lex;  (Cie. 
Cato  .l/r;A>r,     ■  Gelling,  \il.  13,  ivii.  C.) 

One  provision  of  the  Lex  waa  that  no  person 
who  should  be  iocluded  in  the  census,  after  the 
census  of  that  year  (po.t/  fo*  emsnres ;  the  Censors 
of  that  year  were  A.  I'ostuniiiis  and  Q.  Fulvius), 
should  moke  any  female  (virginem  neve  mtUierem) 
liiiheret.  (CicM  FefT«n,t,4l,4t2.)  Cicero  doe* 
not  atnte  that  the  Lex  fixed  ib»  ttram  at  anjr 
sum  ;  Init  it  ap{iears  from  Gai'is  (ii.  271)  that  a 
woman  cuuld  nut  be  made  hercs  by  any  person 
who  was  rated  in  the  oenmi  at  100,000  asset  or 
ujiwards  {centum  millia  aeru\  though  she  could 
take  the  hereditas  per  fidcicommistimi.  Dion  Cas- 
sius  (Ivi.  10)  names  the  sum  ns  25,000  drachmae^ 
which  is  100,000  scsterUL  The  lex  allowed  no 
exceptions  even  in  favour  of  an  only  daughter. 
(Au^'u.stin.  Cirit.  iMi,  iii.  21.)  The  Lex  only 
applied  to  testaments,  and  therefore  a  daofihter 
«r  other  ftmile  eould  inherit  nh  inteetato  to  any 
amount.  The  Vestal  Virf>ins  ci  nld  make  women 
their  hcredes  in  all  cases,  which  was  the  only 
exception  to  the  provisions  of  the  Lex.  (Cio^  d» 
Rep.  iii.  10  ;  Cell.  i.  1-2.) 

If  the  terms  of  the  Lex  arc  corr  clly  reported 
by  Cicero,  a  person  who  was  not  census  might 
make  a  woman  his  herei,  whatever  was  the  amount 
of  hb  property,  and  ae  Cicero  understands  the  Lex 
(in  f'trr.  ii.  41).  Still  there  is  a  diUiculty  about 
the  meaning  of  censm.  I  f  it  is  taken  to  mean  that 
a  person  whose  property  waa  nbore  100,000,  and 
who  w;i9  not  included  in  the  census,  could  di>j>nse 
of  hia  priij>crly  ha  he  pieniied  by  teaUimcnt,  tbo 
purpose  of  the  Lex  would  be  fnutrnted  $  and 
further  *'  the  not  bung  included  in  the  censns  ** 
(neque  eemsta  esse/)  aeenii  rather  vague.  Still,  ac- 
cording to  tlie  terms  of  the  Lex,  any  pi;r8on  who 
had  ever  been  included  in  the  census,  would  be 
aflbcted  br  thii  legal  incapadtf.  Sonetinee  it  ie 
a-s^unifd  tnat  the  last  census  is  meant.  The  Edit  t 
extended  the  rule  of  the  Voconia  Lex  to  the  13o- 
norum  Posscssio.    (Dig.  37.  tit.  1.  s.  IQl.) 

Another  provision  of  the  Lex  forbade  a  person, 
who  was  census,  to  give  more  in  aniount  in  the 
form  of  a  legacy  or  a  donatio  niortis  causa,  to  any 
person  than  the  hcies  or  beredea  ehonld  take. 
This  provieion  eeenied  aenethingr  to  die  heree  or 
hcredes,  but  still  the  provision  wn-s  ineffectual,  and 
the  obji^et  of  this  lex  was  only  accomplished  by 
the  Lex  Falcidia.  [Lroati'm.]  Oaius  (iL  296), 
in  quoting  this  provision  of  the  Lex,  does  not 
mention  the  cnHdiliou  of  btnng  ccnaius,  but  ihia  i» 
stated  by  Cicero  {in  Verr.  i.  43). 

Some  writ«  aappoee  that  tbia  Lex  alao  con- 
tidned  a  prevition  by  which  n  teaMor  waa  feibid- 

den  to  [five  a  woman  more  than  half  of  Ins  propf-rty 

by  way  of  legacy ;  and  it  appean  &om  Cicero  that 
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tVir"  T.rx  rtpplipr!  to  lojjacics  (;/<•  viufwrum  Uffotls  ri 
kerfditattltu*^  Cic  df  Hi'puli.  iii.  But  this 

provision  ii  mttUowod  hy  some  of  the  best  critics 
to  hare  been  •  part  of  the  Lex.  Qotntilian 
ifiedam.  264)  states  that  bj  the  hex.  (Yoeonia)  a 
Woninn  could  not  Uike  by  testament  more  than  half 
«f  a  person's  property ;  butQointUian  lajs  nothing 
of  tto  pnrrisMn  «f  tint  Lex,  wliidk  iaeepaeitatcd 
woiiuni  altogether  fnim  takinp  under  ft  will  in 
certain  cases,  and  m.  the  (assage  referred  to  he 
b  ipeaking  of  two  women  being  made  kereJea  of 
a  property  in  equal  shares.  The  dispute  between 
the  cogiuiti  and  the  two  women  turned  on  the 
words  of  the  Lex,  "ne  liceat  niulieri  phiiquam 
^  iiimidiMi  pattern  booonmi  nionuD  rcltoqucre,*'  the 
eof^nti  eoatendinf  tlimt  tho  l^ex  (Ud  not  allow  tiio 
whol<>  property  to  be  thus  piveii  to  two  women  in 
equal  shares,  though  it  was  admitted  that  if  half  uf 
tike  property  bad  been  given  to  one  woman,  there 
wot:!.-!  have  been  no  ground  for  dispute.  It  is 
quite  coixistent  that  the  Lex  might  have  allowed  a 
vonwn  to  ttke  half  of  a  man's  propertr  in  certain 
esMs,  and  in  othcm  to  teke  none*  though  the  object 
of  the  Lex,  which  wai  to  Tmrent  Ivge  properties 
frnni  coining  into  wonion's  riands,  would  have  bern 
better  secured  by  other  pruvisions  than  those  of 
the  Lex  ae  tbojr  an  knovm  to  ni ;  fcr  it  appears 
fmm  Qnintilian,  that  a  woman  mipht  tnke  by  will 
one  half  of  as  many  properties  as  there  wen'  tes- 
tators. It  might  be  conjeetoni  tlMl  the  clause  of 
the  Lex  which  forbade  a  womao  being  made  heres, 
signified  sole  heres,  and  then  the  clause  which 
forbade  her  talcing  more  thnn  half  would  be  fitly 
fiamed  to  prerent  an  evasion  of  the  hiw  by  making 
a  Iranian  het«t  «x  deonee,  for  inilance,  and  giving 
the  rest  ;  :  .in'  t^  T  pemnn.  And  this  conjuL-ture 
derives  isoine  gup|)ori  frum  the  provision  of  the  Lex 
Voeenia  which  prevented  the  giving  nearly  all  die 
property  in  legacies  to  the  d.  triment  of  the  heres ; 
which  provision,  however,  it  must  be  observed, 
does  not  apply  to  women  only  (Gaius,  ii.  226). 
The  caiie  of  Fadia,  nentMoed  by  Cioeio  (die  Fim, 
ii.  1 7),  shew!  that  then  waa  a  pnvirion  in  the 
Lex  by  which,  in  certain  cases  at  least,  a  woman 
might  take  something ;  and  it  also  shows  dtat  the 
Lex  pnnnted  a  man  from  making  even  bis  own 
daughter  soA?  heres. 

Accordiiig  to  Gains  and  Pliny  (/'uiwjy.  42),  the 
pnviiions  of  tho  Vooonia  Lex  were  in  force  at  the 
time  when  they  wen  writing,  though  Qellios  (n. 
1)  speaks  of  them  as  being  either  obeolete  or  l*- 
pealed.  The  provisions  of  the  Lex  Julia  et  Pania 
Poppeoa  may  have  repealed  some  of  the  clauses  of 
the  Voeenia  Lex. 

The  sabjert  of  the  Voeonia  T.ex  is  one  of  con- 
siderable dithculty,  owing  to  the  impi-rfect  state- 
nWBtl  that  nemain  of  it*  contents  and  provi-iions, 
which  wen  pnbably  nanienQs.  The  chief  modem 
authoritiet  on  the  matter  are  referred  to  by  R4;in 
(/><«  Rom.  Prirtit.  lircfj,  p.  .'ili?,  i  \  and  in 
OreUii  Qaoiasrtoon.  Tho  latest  essay  on  it  that 
the  writer  hai  aeen  b  *■  IMe  Lex  Voeeaia  Ae.** 
by  Dr.  J.  J.  Rachofen,  Basel,  1843  ;  bat  AaOMay 
does  not  settle  all  the  ditticiilties. 

This  list  of  Leges  may  not  be  quite  cewpleta, 
and  the  dates  of  some  of  them  and  the  statement 
of  their  purport  may  not  be  perfectly  accurate. 
Still  it  contains  all  the  Leges  that  are  of  any  im- 
portance for  the  Badentandiqg  of  Roman  History 
andJwiqinidaiuib  TheMWuehannotiiwdany 
MtfM  hcn^an  latend  la  their  proftr  h«ad% 


LTBBLLTO. 

partioiilarly  when  there  are  many  Le^jes  relatlrif 
tu  one  fiubjecL,  as  Anibitus,  IleptitLUidae,  ^itc 
Several  of  the  Roman  Leges  were  modified  by 
Henatuitcnnsulua.  The  Senatoioonmlta,  which  an 
prnpt^rly  law.%  are  entiroetated  trader  SxifATOs> 

CCtNstT.Tl  M.  [G.  L.] 

LBXIAHCHI  (X»»ei«vXo«).  [Ecclvua,  p. 
441,  a.] 

LEXTARCTTTCOX  (X1f^l^l«A>).  [Oniva] 

LEXIS  (A^*f).  [DiKK.] 
LIBELLA,  instruments.  [Libra.] 
LI  BELLA,  a  small  Roman  silver  coin,  which 
is  mentioned  by  Varro  (L.  L.  t.  36,  p.  68,  Mill- 
ler)  as  having  existed  in  the  early  ace  of  the  city, 
bat  which  in  his  time,  and  apparcatlj  for  a  con- 
eiderablo  period  befim,  waa  no  longer  eoined. 
The  name,  however,  was  retained  especially  as  a 
jirnverbial  expression  for  a  very  small  value.  (Plant. 
/'vW.  il  2.  34,  Cai4.  v.  1.  27  ;  Ck:  rem  ii  2, 
/TO  lime.  Com.  i.)  It  was  equal  in  value  to  the 
UM  (whence  its  name),  and,  in  the  system  of 
silver  money,  it  was  the  tenth  part  of  the  denariiu, 
(Vair.  L  e.  t  Ptia.  H,  N.  xxxiii.  3.  s  13.)  The 
woidt  of  Tarn  and  Kliny  clearly  imply  that  the 
liMta  was  equal  in  value  to  the  old  full  w<  i-ht 
at;  and  it  seems  most  probable  that  the  coia 
ceased  beti^  ttnA  al  the  thne  ef  the  ndnction 
of  the  on  account  of  the  inconveniently  «TiiaM 
size  which  it  would  Live  assumed.  Thi"  It'^a 
was  subdivided  into  the  fembella,  its  half,  and  the 
tentudus,  its  quarter.  Cicero  (ad  Att.  viL  12)  uses 
these  words  to  express  fractions  of  an  estate,  with 
reference  to  the  ilrii'irius  as  the  unit,  the  libfUa 
signifying  1-1 0th,  and  the  t«rmiein$  1-4 0th  of 
the  whelo  (BOekh,  Mehvi,  UwtenuA.  p.  4.53, 
&c).  [P.S.] 

LIBELLUS,  is  thi»  diminutive  form  of  liber,  nad 
signifies  properly  a  little  book.  A  lib'  ilii«<  wa* 
diatinj»itisiK'<l  from  othc-r  kinds  of  wrilinL's,  by  bcinj; 
written  like  our  bouks  by  pa^ea,  wht-reas  other 
writings  were  written  trantterta  charta.  (SueC 
OaMs.l6.)  A  UbeUoSthoweTer^did  not  neeeiaarillj 
eonswt  of  eetreral  fSMtee.  Tt  wax  tised  by  the  R». 
mans  as  a  technical  term  in  the  fullowiti^'  cas^-s  :  — 

1.  LiUUi  acctutttaruM  or  acctuatorii  were  the 
written  accusations  which  in  aome  cases  a  plainttfl^ 
after  haviii-,»  recelvrd  the  permission  to  brtnij  nn 
action  agaiiut  a  person,  drew  up,  signed,  and  sent 
to  the  judical  aotlMffitiee,  viz.,  in  the  city  to  the 
pmetw^  and  in  a  province  to  the  proconsul.  (Cod. 
9.  tit  2.  18  ;  Dig.  48.  tit.  5.  s.  2,  17.  29  ;  47. 
tit.  2.  8.  74  ;  compare  Arrio.)  The  fonn  iii 
which  a  libellus  accusatorius  woa  to  be  written,  is 
deecribed  by  Ulpian  in  a  eaae  of  adultery.  (Dig. 
4f!.  tit  5.  8.  3.)   The  accuser  had  to  slirn  the 

1ns,  and  if  he  could  not  write,  he  was  obliged  to 
gotNOiebody  dee  to  do  it  for  him.  If  the  HIk  I- 
lus  was  not  written  in  the  proper  legal  form,  it 
was  invalid,  but  the  plaintiff  had  still  the  right  to 
bring  the  same  actimi  again  in  its  legal  form. 
(Jut.  vl  24  4,  A:e. ;  TaciU  Aim.  tit.  44  j  Plin.  Episi. 
TiL97 ;  comftfirei  Briaeemfe  fsbm.  y.  e.  187,  &c,) 

2.  LiM/i  f'lmosi  were  what  we  call  libels  (T 
pasquinades,  intended  to  injure  the  charactor  ot 
penoBS.  A  law  of  the  Twelve  Tabln  faiftictBd 
vf»rT  severe  piMiishinents  on  those  who  compeifd 
defamatory  writings  against  any  person.  (Cic 
Re  Pub.  iv.  10  ;  Amob.  iv,  p.  151.)  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  rajmbUe  this  law  appean  to  haTo 
been  in  abeyance,  Ar  Tadttts  (J*"'  !•  73)  My*  thai 
pnrMNia  to  tha  tana  of  Angntoi  liltdi  Ind  nem 
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I  kgimy  punished  (compare  Cic.  a<<  Fdffi.  iiL  1 1 ), 
mi  duit  AngtHtoi  prsvdted  by  the  aadaehy  witli 
wlliell  Cawius  Sevcnis  brought  into  disrepute  the 
mod  illustrious  perftons  of  the  age,  ordained,  by  a 
lex  majefltatia,  that  the  authors  of  libelli  funosi 
should  be  brought  to  triaL  On  thb  occasion  An* 
gUBtus,  who  was  informed  of  the  ezistenc«  of 
■ewml  such  works,  had  a  search  made  at  Rome  by 
iKe  MditoSjMkl  in  other  ptaoM  by  the  local  nutgis- 
tmtei,  and  ovdend  the  libels  to  m  bnmt ;  tome  of 
the  authors  were  snbjectcd  to  puninhment  (Dion 
Cam.  ItL  27.)  A  law  quoted  by  Ulpian  (Dig.  47. 
tit.  10.  s.  5)  ordained  that  the  author  of  a  libcllos 
famosus  should  be  intestaliilis,  and  during  the  later 
period  of  the  empire  wc  tind  that  capital  puiiish- 
BMBt  WM  Ml  OBJj  inflicted  upon  the  aatbor,  but 
upon  Hum  persons  m  whowpoiiaMoa  ft  libellns 
&mocu8  was  found,  or  wlie  nd  not  destroy  it  as 
jinon  a.i  it  came  Into  tlu>ir  hands.  (Cod.  0.  tit.  'AG.) 
Fat  further  information  on  this  subject  see  Rein, 
Dtu  CrimiHuintkt  din*  ASsisi%  pp^  878,  fte>  A81« 

.3.  LiUU.'is  rnemonaliSy  a  pocket  or  memorandum 
book.  (Suet.  Caei,  56.)  The  libellus,  from  which 
Cicefo  ((ad  AU.  vi  1.  1 5)  commonicates  a  memo- 
mndum  of  Bnrta%  Bppean  to  lum  been  a  book  of 

this  kind. 

4.  LMlu»  is  used  by  the  Roman  jurists  as 
egniraleot  UiOraiioPriiicifiM,  £OftATiONi8  Pun- 

CfTON.] 

a.  The  word  libcllus  was  also  applied  to  a 
variety  of  writii^s,  which  in  most  cases  probably 
eoasisted  of  one  page  only :  — 

a.  To  short  letters  addressed  to  a  person  for  the 
purpose  of  cautioning  him  against  some  danger 
which  threatened  his  life  (Sllrtan.  Cms.  81,  Ciilii). 
15)  ;  and  to  any  short  letters  or  reports  addressed 
to  the  senate  or  private  faidmdtials.  (Snet  Cbes. 
M,  ita^.  84  ;  Cie.  ad  Fam.  xi.  1 1.) 

fk  To  the  bills  called  /i6effi  gladiatorii,  or  aiime- 
rmUt  wbich  persaof  who  gave  gladiatorial  ezhibi- 
tions  distributedanoiigtbepeo^  [Qlasutoiixs, 
p.  574,  b.] 

c.  To  petitions  to  the  emperofi.  (JBnetAtuf.  53  ; 
Mart.  yiiL  31.  3,  82.  1.)  The  emperors  had  their 
especixil  ofBccra  or  secretaries  who  attended  to  all 
petitions  {libellU  praf/edus^  Dig.  20.  tit  5),  and 
who  nad  and  answered  them  in  the  name  the 
emperor.  (Sad  Dtmlf.  14.)  Sneh  a  Itbetltu  is 
still  extant    See  Gruter, /««ti'/ p.  rK  vir.  1. 

(L  To  the  bill  of  appeal  called  UUUu*  appella- 
torhu^  wliieb  a  penon  who  did  not  acquiesce  in  a 
judicial  sentence,  had  to  send  in  after  the  lapse  of 
two  or  thnx-  days.  (Dig.  40.  tit  1.) 

e.  To  the  bills  stOck  ap  in  the  most  freqoentcd 
parts  of  the  city,  in  case  of  a  debtor  baring  ab- 
•eonded.  (Cic.  proQuini.  fi,  1.5,  19  ;  Rein,  7?i>»i. 
Privatr.  p.  499.)  Such  bills  were  also  sturk  upon 
the  estates  of  such  a  debtor,  and  his  friends  who 
wisbed  to  pqribrMn  aomelinies palled  down  such 
Uns.  (Senec(f«  D<^>-f.  iv.  1-2.) 

/,  To  bills  in  which  persons  announced  to  the 

Cblie  that  they  had  found  things  whidi  had  been 
it,  and  in  which  they  invited  the  owner  to  claim 
his  property.  (Plaut  Rud.  v.  2.  7,  &c.  ;  Dig,  47. 
tit.  2.  s.  44.)  The  owner  gave  to  the  finder  a  re- 
ward («1^m)  and  received  his  oroperty  back. 
Sometinea  ue  owner  also  made  known  to  the 
pttUia  by  a  libollus  what  he  hxid  lost,  stated  his 
name  and  residence,  and  promised  to  give  a  reward 
to  the  person  who  found  his  property,  and  brought 
it  bwik  to  him.  (Pnpert. iii  21. 31,  Ac)  (U&J 
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LIBER  (/Si^Aior)  a  book.  The  most  conunon 
material  on  whieh  books  were  written  hj  the 

Greeks  and  Romans,  was  the  thin  coats  or  rind 
( liUer,  whence  the  I>atin  name  for  a  book)  of  the 
Egyptian  papyrus.  This  plaut  was  called  by  the 
Egyptians  £yMM(iMCAos),  whence  the  Greeks  de- 
rived their  name  for  a  book  {^ttklov).  It  formed 
an  article  of  cnmnKrce  long  before  the  time  of 
Herodotus  (r.  5«),  and  was  eztensiTelj  oaed  in 
the  weotam  lact  of  Europe,  as  is  proved  by  the 
number  of  nui  «f  pafQrri  found  at  HerculiuiL  uni. 
In  the  sixth  oentnry  of  the  Christian  aera  the 
duty  on  imported  papyrus  was  abolished  by  Theo« 
done  the  Gn\it,  on  which  occasion  Cassiodonis 
wrote  a  letter  (xL  38),  iii  which  he  congratulates 
the  world  on  the  cessation  of  a  tax  aa  iiB&Vaiiable 
to  the  progress  of  learning  and  of  oommoee.  The 
papjTus-tree  grows  in  swamps  to  the  height  of 
till  feet  and  more,  .ind  {aper  was  pn'p.ared  from 
the  thin  coats  or  pellicles  wnich  surround  the  plant 
in  the  following  manner  aeeovding  to  Plfaiy  (ziii. 
23): — The  ditfcrent  pieces  were  joined  together  by 
the  turbid  Nile  water,  as  it  ho^  a  kind  of  glutin- 
ous property.  A  layer  of  papyrus  (jxA^»da  or 
pkihfira)  was  laid  flat  on  a  board,  and  a  crosa  lay<T 
put  over  it ;  and  being  thus  prepared,  the  layers 
were  pressed  and  afterwards  dried  in  the  sun. 
The  sheets  were  then  fiwteaed  or  pasted  tMethei^ 
the  beat  beingr  taken  first  and  then  the  faftfior 
sheets.  There  were  never  more  than  twenty  in  a 
scapus  or  roll.  The  papyri  found  in  Egyptian 
tombs  differ  very  much  in  length,  but  not  much  in 
breadth,  as  the  breadth  was  prohablr  dctennincd 
by  the  usual  length  of  the  strips  taken  from  the 
plant  The  length  might  be  carried  to  almost  any 
extent  by  fiutooipg  one  sheet  to  another.  The 
writing  was  in  colnnmt  widi  a  blank  slip  between 
them.  {Effmilian  Antirjuitirji,  vol.  ii.  ch.  7.  Lond. 
1836.^  The  form  and  general  appearance  of  the 
papyn  rolls  will  be  understood  from  dn  laDowing 

woodcut  taken  from  paintinga  fimnd  al  "  " 

(.Gell.  Pomp,  vol  ii.  p.  187.) 


The  paper  {eharia)  made  from  the  papyrus  was  of 
diffcre  it  qualities.  The  best  was  called  after  Au- 
gustus, the  second  after  Livia,  the  third,  which  was 
originally  the  best,  was  named  Hieratica,  becaase 
it  was  appropriated  to  the  sacred  books.  The 
finest  jin[ii  r  was  subsequently  called  Claudia,  from 
the  emperor  Claudius.  The  inferior  kinds  were 
called  AmpikWuatriea^  Sedlka^  LmtoHoa,  from  the 
places  in  Eu'vpt  where  it  was  made,  and  also 
pamiiana,  from  one  Funiiius,  who  had  a  celebrated 
mannfitctory  at  Rome.  The  kind  called  Emporetica 
waa  not  fit  for  writing,  and  was  chiefly  used  If 
merehania  te  packing  their  goods,  from  which  ctr> 
ruirmtanea  it  obtainad  ita  name.  (PUn.  sitL  39^ 

24.) 

Next  to  Ae  papyrus,  parchment  (flHarinaw) 
the  nait  rownmwi  natsnal  ftv  wiiliiif  iipoo. 
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It  is  uid  to  luivo  been  inrented  bj  Kqmimcw  II. 
king  of  Pergamut,  in  cooMqacnee  of  tbe  pciilitlii<- 

tion  of  the  export  of  jiapyni*  from  Ep\  pt,  1>y 
Ptulettty  EptpbaoMk  (PUn.  xiii.  21.)  It  is  pro- 
hM^  Bowem;  thU  Eanienefl  intradueed  mij 

Somi"  improvi^mcnt  in  the  mnniifhctsirp  nf  parch- 
ment, as  Herodotus  mcnUi'tu  writing  skins  as 
**— ""^  in  his  time,  and  says  tLst  tbc  I  anions  had 
heen  accustomed  to  giro  the  oMXnt  of  skios  {St^i- 
pat)  to  books  ( Y.  58).  Other  materials  are  alfo 
mentioned  as  u«(-d  for  writing  on,  but  book^  np;  i: 
to  have  been  almost  iumiably  whttea  eiiber 
ttpoa  fttprnts  or  poTchmeirt. 

Till-  aiK  ii'uU  w  rote  nsunlly  m  only  mo  sidf  of 
the  paper  or  pnrduncnt,  whence  Juvenal  (t.  5) 
•peak*  «f  an  extnaieljr  kqgtnigedy  m 

"Summi  pb-na  jam  mar-in*'  li'iri 

Scriptn?  et  in  t^nff*  iiccduni  tinitas  <  )roi>tcs.*' 

8ucb  works  were  called  Oputographi  (PUn.  Ep> 
Hi.  5),  and  are  also  «id  to  be  written  m  atttna 

diarta.  (Mart.  viii.  fT2.) 

The  back  of  tbc  pafier,  iit&t4-ad  uf  being  written 
upon,  was  usuxdly  stained  with  saffron  colour  or 
the  oedrus.  (Lucian,  Tf)if  iwol8.  16.  vol.  iii.  p. 
113;  crooeae  membrutm  luLeUae,  Jut,  vii.  23  ;  Pers. 
iii  10.)  We  Icam  from  Ovid  that  the  cednu 
prodticed  a  yellow  colour.  (Ovid,  7Wi<.iti.  1.  13.) 

As  paper  and  parchment  were  deer,  it  «>•  fi«- 
qiifutly  tlie  tustoiu  ti>  cnute  or  waili  out  writing  of 
little  importance,  and  to  write  npim  tlic  piipcr  or 
parchment  again,  wbich  wai  then  miled  FiUim- 
psettus  {waXxfV^tno's).  This  pmcticf  is  liiontioiK  d 
bj  Cicero  {ad  Fam.  vii.  iU),  who  pniiitefl  hi«  friend 
Trebaliut  for  bavins  been  so  economical  as  to  write 
niMi  ft  jMUimpeeit,  bat  wonden  w)i*t  thoee  writr 
ings  eould  fiave  been  whid)  wen  cooddered  of  lees 
impr  ruuiii  thun  a  letter.  (Cdoipwe  CMdIL  xxU. 

h  I  Martial,  xiv.  /.) 

The  papir  or  pnrcliment  wu  joined  togetlier  to 
as  to  form  om-  ilic -t  ;  and  whon  t!ii>  wi.rk  \xn% 
finished,  it  wiu  ruilcd  on  a  staiT,  whence  it  wits 
called  a  folumen  ;  and  hence  we  have  the  oxpres- 
sion  rt-o/tvrre  Ubrum.  (Cic  */  Att.  ix.  10.)  When 
an  author  divided  a  work  into  several  buoks,  it 
was  usual  to  include  only  one  )><iok  iu  a  volume  or 
roll,  so  that  there  were  geDcrallj'  the  same  number 
of  volmnee  as  of  booka.  Thai  Ovid  (TWsf.  i.  I. 
117^  cail.-t  his  l"ri.'i:n  l»")ks  nf  Mt'taniorpln'ai'!! 
'^niutatae  ler  (|uu>que  voiuraina  fomiac."  (l,'..ra- 
pari«  Cic.  7'«jtc.  iiu  3,  orf/W.  zviL  17.)  When 
a  book  wa-s  Inns,  it  was  somntimf^s  divid»'d  into 
two  volumes  ;  t!ms  Pliny  I'U  b)  speuks  of  a 
work  in  three  books  in  aez  TolBmina  pmpier 
amplitndinem  divisi.** 

In  the  papjrri  roDf  found  at  Hereahmenm,  the 
8ti<k  on  which  the  pajiVrus  Is  rulh'd  does  not  pro- 
ject from  the  papyrus,  but  is  concealed  by  it. 
Usually,  however,  there  were  balls  or  bewee, 
oriKitneiittM]  f>r  painted,  calliHl  iimhtJici  or  cnniua. 
whith  were  fd*U.nt'd  at  (.-acL  end  of  iht-  slick  aiid 
projected  from  the  papvrua.  (Martial,  iii.  2,  v.  6, 
15  ;  TibulL  iii.  1,  14  j'Ovid.  Trist.  i,  1,  8.)  The 
ends  of  the  roll  were  carefully  cut,  pdiihed  with 
pumice-stone  and  und  black  ;  they  wen  called 
the  gemma*  fimies,   (Ovid.  /.  c) 

To  protect  the  roll  from  injury  it  was  frequently 
put  in  a  porchm'  lit  ca-v-,  which  v»-n3  stained  with  a 

Surpio  colour  or  u  iiii  the  yellow  of  ttie  Lutum. 
fartial  (x.  93)  calls  such  a  covering  a  purpurea 
toga.  Something  of  the  ame  kind  i*  meant  by 


LIBERALITAS. 

the  Greek  tU^fbat  {vnrviai^  Cic  arf  Jtf.  it.  5), 
wbieh  Heiyebras  explaina  by  S^H^vvi  frreAoi. 

The  title  of  the  hiiifk  {fittilus  hiJ>j-)  was  \vr;tt'  : 
on  a  sniiiil  Kirip  of  popyrus  or  parchment  with  a 
light  red  colutir  {coccum  orwiawm).  Winkelnuam 
supposed  that  the  tilli'  was  on  a  kind  of  ticket 
stiipcndcd  tu  the  roll,  as  is  seen  in  the  paiotin^ 
at  Herculanenm  (see  woodot),  but  it  was  meet 
probably  ftoick  on  the  mnma  ttselC  (Compare 
Tiball.  Za)  We  leant  mm  Seneca  (de  Trunq. 
Ui.  9)  and  Martial  (xiv.  lC(i)  that  the  [Mirtraits  of 
the  authors  were  often  placed  on  the  first  page  of 
the  work. 

As  the  demand  for  hooks  inm-ased  t')x^ar.l^  the 
tnd  of  the  Ro;uan  republic,  and  it  became  th« 
fashion  for  the  Ruman  noblei  to  ham  a  UbniT, 
the  tmde  of  booksellers  naturally  arose  They 
were  called  Librurii  (Cic  de  Leti.  iii.  2»0,  BA>''ut- 
jioltie  (Mart.  iv.  71,  xiii.  ;$>,  and  by  the  Gr»ek 
writers  fitihimv  hAwt^^  or  /3i6Xta«cdanAoc  Their 
»hop  waa  called  iaimaa  Binwia  (Cie,  PUt,  iL  9). 
These  shops  were  chiefly  in  the  Ar^'iletnin  {M.irt, 
L  4),  and  in  tlio  Vicus  SaTuialariu*  {Gcll  xviii.4). 
On  the  ehop  door,  or  the  pillar,  as  the  caae  mi^rhc 
be,  there  was  a  list  of  the  titles  of  b(>ok«  en  «a!- : 
allusion  is  made  to  this  by  Horace  {SuL  L  4.  7i. 
Art.l'ocL'ill)  and  Martial  (L  118).  The  price 
at  which  books  were  sold,  seems  to  have  been  mode- 
late.  Xbltml  says  (/.  c.)  that  a  good  copy  of  the 
first  book  of  his  cijiiiranis  mi^ht  l)o  had  for  fiie 
denarii.  In  the  tiuie  of  Augustus,  the  iSosii  apfiear 
to  have  been  the  great  bedkadlers  at  Ram*.  <H»r. 
K}>.  i.  ?0.  2,  AH.  I'oi't.  345  ;  srr  al>-  I^.^ker,  V-i/'t. 
vol  i.  p.  1^3,  6ic)  Compare  the  articles  Atha- 
MaNTVi^  BiBLioTHiCA,  CabAMtm,  Cahu,  Srv* 
vca. 

LIBER,  LIBERTAS.  The  Roman  writew  di- 
vide all  men  into  Lilu n  and  Scrvi  [Skrvi's]  ;  nud 
m;.n  were  «ttb<^  bom  Lib«ri,  in  which  eaee  they 
were  called  by  the  Romans  Ingenvt  (ImivNvi],  or 

they  became  Libcri  after  heii;>  S.  rvi,  In  w!i  eh 
r.-ise  they  were  cnlKsi  Lili  rtmi  [LmKiirt  s]. 
Libertus  is  defined  in  the  In.<iiitnti  s  i<(  .In>tir.iaa 
(l.tit.  1),  to  be  *'the  natural  faculty  to  do  that 
which  a  man  pleases,  except  ho  be  ui  any  thing 
hindered  by  force  or  law."^  .Accordingly  the  llo- 
maos  considered  Libertas  as  the  natiual  atate  or 
condition  of  men  [Snvrs].  A  man  mlirht  either 
be  l)om  a  slave,  or  he  niiuiit  heenme  a  slave  by  h»«« 
of  freedom.  Liberties  wa»  ihe  lirat  esAcntial  of  the 
three  which  determined  status  or  condition :  the 
other  two  were  Civitas  and  Familia.  Without 
Lil>ertas  there  could  be  iw status.  Ctvitos  iutpii'^d 
Libertas  ;  but  Libertas  did  not  neces-siril}'  imply 
Civitas,  for  a  man  nu|^t  be  Liber  without  beii^ 
Civia.  [CiviH.]  Familia  implies  both  Liberta* 
and  Civit.'is,  and  he  oidy  who  is  Civ  is  has  P'amilia. 
[FiiMiLiA.]  Thus,  Familia  necessarily  indudee 
Civitas,  but  Civitas  does  not  necaenrily  indade 
Familia  in  one  s^nsf;  for  familia  may  he  changed, 
while  libertas  and  civttas  remain  (cum  et  liberioj 
ct  civitaa  ntioctur,  familia  tantom  mntatur  mini- 
mam  ana  ca|Htii  diminutionem  constat :  Dig.  4. 
tit  8.  a  1 1 ).  Bat  Civitas  so  fiur  neeessarily  im  pi  ied 
F  tniilia,  that  no  Civit  RoDMnitt  waa  permanently 
without  Familia.  fU.  L.1 

LI'BERA  FUOA.  [Ezsiuvm.] 
LIRFR A'LIA.    [Dionvsia.  p.  414,  a.] 
LIHKUA'LIS  CAUSA.  [AssKRToa.] 
LIHKHA  [,IS  xMANUS.  [Manus.! 
LlB£IlA'LiTAa  (Ambitu&J 
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MTIERTTTS. 

LIBKRO'RUM  JUS,  L^-f-^  J^aix  kt  Tatia 
Poppa  BA.l 

LIBERTUS  ilankMtft),  a  fiwdman.  ]. 
Orkk.   It  wM  net  imft«qnent  lor  •  miiitfr  at 

Athens  t  )  r(  I'.cii'  a  slave  to  froodom.  A  priviite 
person,  it  appean,  might  liberate  hi«  alare  without 
any  parlkwv  IbiBnlilj  ;  wroetimea  the  atate 
woTiI  1  f^mancipatc  a  ilaTC,  but  then  the  piirchaae 
money  had  to  be  festnred  to  hU  nm&ter.  (Plat 
A  i4g^xi.  Ik  914.)  The  atatc  into  which  a  slave 
thnit  CTitered  was  called  i;wi\«v9«pia,  and  he  was 
said  to  be  KoUt  im>r6y.    (Denosth.  pro  Pkorm. 

945.)  It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  those  por- 
•OM  who  are  termed  oi  x^f^  oUovirrtM  (Demoath. 
niKp,  L  pi  50)  were  likewbe  freedmen,  •■  tbe 
gramtnariana  aaaert,  >  r  \^  I  i  ther  they  were  persons 
yet  in  slavery,  but  living  separated  from  their  maa- 
tm*  hoosebold  ;  but  in  Demosthenes  (o.  Euerp.  et 
.\ffifsih.  \\.  1 161)  the  expression  '*  p^i- 

denily  aw^i  as  synonymous  with  "  he  has  been 
emaadpated.*'  A  afam  when  nmnumitted  entered 
into  the  status  of  a  iuTout6t  [MiTOicrs],  and 
as  such  he  had  not  only  to  pay  the  luralitiov^  but 
a  triobrilon  in  addition  to  it.  This  triobolon  was 
probaUj  the  tax  which  slave-hoiden  had  to  pay  to 
the  wpaUk  Ibr  neb  ilave  they  kept,  so  tlat  the 
triobolon  paid  by  freednKu  was  intended  to  in- 
demnify the  slate,  which  would  otherwise  have 
taat  bjr  every  manumission  of  a  Rlavc.  (R<»ckh, 
PuN.  Ecrm.  »/ Alh^»,  p.  ."$31,  A:c.,  2d  edit.)  The 
councctiuu  of  a  freednmn  with  his  former  master 
was  however  not  broken  off  entirely  on  his  manu- 
— *— be  had  throughout  hit  liletovegtrd 
bin  aibii patron (vpotrrdTijf),  and  tofbifll eertain 
duties  ti)wards  him.  In  what  thes^  Viiii  s  con- 
•istcd  beyond  the  obligatioo  of  showing  gratitude 
and  VMpad  lowarde  bit  deliTef«r,  and  S(  taking 

him  for  his  patron  in  all  hi'  niTair-,  Tinr'TTnin, 
thoji^h  they  seem  to  have  Ixm  Jixcd  by  the  laws 
f>f  Athens.  (Meier  and  Schiim.  Att.Pv«».  473, 
Slc.  ;  Petit.  Leg.  Att.  ii.  6.  p.  261  ;  compare  Plato, 
de  I^.xi.  p.  915.)  Whether  the  relation  exist- 
ing betwe<'n  a  person  and  his  freednian  descended 
to  the  children  of  the  latter,  is  likewise  unknown. 
Tbat  a  aiaater,iii  eete  bis  freednan  died,  had  wme 
claims  to  his  property,  is  clear  from  Isaeus  (de 
NieottmL  hertd.  c.  9  ;  Hhetor.  atl  Alex.  i.  16  ; 
eatnpare  Bunsen,  De  Jur.  htrttl.  Atk.^.b\).  The 
Tii"L'1  f  t  r,f  riTiv  of  the  duties  which  a  mvdinan  had 
liiWcuds  his  tnmuT  master,  wtu  pntsecuttd  by  the 
iero^Toffiov  Stmi.    [Apostasiou  Dikb.] 

Xbc  Sfwrtana  likawiae  Netend  tbeir  ilavee  mne- 
timae  to  lre«dom,  bat  fai  what  ivpm  Mcb  flmA' 
men  partook  of  the  civic  fnuichi.ne  is  not  known. 
That  they  could  never  receive  the  full  Spartan 
fmehiie  it  exprestsly  alaled  by  Dion  Chrysosto- 
mus  (OraL  xxxv'u  p.  4  in,  h\  but  MUller  (Dor. 
iiL  3,  $  5)  entertains  the  opinion  that  Spartan 
fieadaxrn,  after  passing  through  several  stagos, 
TTiight  in  the  end  obtain  the  ^11  franchise  ;  this 
ufiiiiiun  however  is  more  than  doubtful.  Spartan 
frecdmen  were  frequently  iwd  in  the  annies  and 
in  the  fleet,  and  were,  according  to  Myro  (c^. 
Alim.  vl  dl  271),  designated  by  the  name*  of 
it^irat,  M4<rwiyriu,  ifmr^ftt^  Iwawriovovrhi, 
and  maiofiMtn,  [L.  S.] 

2.  Roman.  Fmmm  (Um)  were  either  In- 
pf«nui  [IvcETJin]  or  Lihcrtini.  Libertlnl  were 
those  persons  whi>.  had  been  rulca^d  from  legal 
servitude  (qui  ejt  jgtt*  mrritmU  mamumitii  tunl^ 
(laia%  i.  11)»   A  mnvmittad  ■tarn  waa  Libertoa 


(that  is,  liberatus)  with  reference  to  hU  master; 
with  fcferenee  to  the  cfaus  to  which  he  belonged 
after  mannmtsaion,  ho  was  Libertinua.  According 
to  Suetonius,  libortinus  was  the  son  of  a  lil  ertiks 
in  the  time  of  the  censor  Appius  Claudius,  and 
for  some  time  after  {filmd»  c  24) ;  but  this  i«  not 
the  vutu&ag  of  the  word  in  the  extant  Ronum 
writers. 

There  were  three  modes  of  Legitima  roaonmis- 
sio,  the  vindicta,  the  eenm,  and  the  tostamentnm  t 
if  the  manumitted  slave  was  ahove  thirty  years  of 
age,  if  he  was  the  (juiriturian  property  of  bis 
master,  and  if  he  was  mMMmiitted  in  proper  tarn 
iUgUtmt^jmlaU  Ug^tima  ■w—iwaei)  he  became 
a  CiTte  Ronnmiit  if  any  ef  theie  eonditiona  w»m 
wantintr,  he  became  a  IjAtinus  ;  and  in  v)mc  caxes 
only  a  Dediticms.  [MAKvariseio.]  Thus  there 
were,  «•  Ulpian  obaorvea,  Area  kiiHli  ef  LiberU : 
Cives  Rnmnni,  I^atini  Juniani,  and  Dediticii. 

The  Status  of  a  Civis  Roman  as  and  that  of  a 
Dediticins,  hare  been  already  described.  [Civitah; 
Daomcii.]  As  to  the  political  condition  of  Liber* 
tini  under  the  republic,  who  were  Gives  Romans, 

sec  MANtTMlNMO. 

Originally  slave*  who  were  to  manumitted  a» 
net  to  beeomeCivce  Bemani,  wen  itttl  alaTei ;  but 

the  Praetor  took  them  under  his  jirulection,  and 
maintained  their  freedom,  though  he  could  not 
make  them  Gives  Romani.  The  Lez  Jmtia  gnvo 
them  a  certxiin  status,  which  was  crprr«srd  by  ths 
phrase  Latini  Juniani:  they  were  called  Lalini, 
says  Gains  (i.  2i,  iiL  56),  because  thoy  were  put 
CO  the  aame  botini;  as  the  Latini  Colouiarii,  and 
Junhuil  became  the  Jmia  Lex  gave  tliera  freedom, 

wherejis  Ijofore  thcy  were  by  strict  law  (e.r  Jure 
(^ritimm)  sUves.  Oaius  (iii.  56)  says  that  the 
liex  Jimia  declared  such  maimmitted  perwnt  to  be 

.11  fri-c  if  thev  Ini  been  Roman  citizens  by 
ijiriii  {cives  liomani  in'irniu)^  who  had  gone  out 
from  Romo  to  join  a  Ijatin  colony,  and  thereby 
had  become  I^atini  Coloninrii :  this  passage,  which 
is  not  free  from  difficulty,  is  remarked  on  by 
Savi^my  {Zeitschrijt.,  ix.  ji.  4"{20). 

A  l^ous  could  attain  the  rivita.4  in  seveial 
ways.  (Oaine,  L 28,  fte;  j  Ulp.  /  v-y.  tit.  w  ;  La- 
TiNiTAS.)  As  the  pntria  potestns  was  a  Jus  pcai- 
liar  to  Roman  citizena,it  followed  that  a  Latinus  had 
not  the  (Roman)  patria  potcst^is  nver  his  children. 
If, however,  he  had  married  cither  a  IjSlina  ami  had 
begotten  a  child,  who  would  of  course  be  a  Latinua, 
or  had  married  a  Roman  civis,  and  had  begotten 
a  child,  which,  by  a  aenatoseonsultum  of  Hiulrian, 
wnnid  bea  Komunu  Cirii,  he  might,  by  complying 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Lex  Aelia  Sentia,  in  tho 
fonner  case  obtain  the  civitas  for  himself,  his  wifie, 
and  child,  and  in  both  cases  acquire  the  patria 
potf>sta8  over  V''  rfiild  just  as  if  tlie  child  had  been 
bum  in  justae  tiupliae.    (G  iii  us,  i.  JiU.  b'6.) 

In  cauaidering  the  kgal  condition  of  Libertini, 
it  is  neeesaarf  to  ranember  that  even  those  who 
were  Gives  Romani  were  not  Ingenui,  and  that 
their  jialroni  had  still  certain  rights  with  respect 
to  them.  Tho  Latini  Juniani  were  under  aome 
special  ineapneiliea  t  fat  the  Lex  Jnnia  which  de- 
termined their  stiitns,  neither  i^ive  them  the  power 
of  making  a  will,  nor  of  taking  property  imdcr  a 
will,  nor  of  being  named  I'utores  in  a  will.  TIkey 
could  not  therefore  take  either  as  heredeg  or  legn- 
Uirii,  but  they  could  take  by  way  of  fide i  com- 
missum.  (Gains,  i.  24.)  The  sons  of  lilK-rtini 
wen  ingenni,  bat  they  eonld  not  have  gentile  righU) 

SI 
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706  tlBRA. 

and  Uw  d«Mmda«li  of  Ubertini  were  Mmetimes 

taunted  with  thdr  MfTito  or%iii>  (Hor.  Strm,  I 

6,  46.) 

The  law  which  concern*  the  property  (Aono)  of 
liilMTtini  may  be  cnnsiderid  under  Patronus  ; 
fcot'  also  Inokm'I  and  Lkx  Jt/nia.        [O.  L.J 

LIBITINA'UII.    [FuM  s  p.  5:.!!,  ru] 

LIBRA  or  a  pound,  Ui«  unit  of  weight 
amonf  Uw  Itonw  m  luimm.  Manj  ancient 
■pecimoM  of  Ukb  Weight,  iu  jparti  and  niulliplet, 
hare  oonM  down  to  u*  ;  but  of  those  tome  are  im- 
perfiBCt,  and  the  rest  differ  to  moch  in  weight  tiwt 
no  gjuisfactory  conclusion  ain  be  dmwTi  from  them. 
The  dUtt'n-nce  lietween  »oHie  of  these  speciment 
ii  M  much  as  two  ounces.  An  account  of  some  of 
the  most  remarkablt  of  them  is  given  Inr  Huatey 
{AmdeHt  Wei<jt,U,  &c.  ix.  §  3),  and  BSdib  (Mtlro- 
leg.  Unh  r.~u  p.  17<<)-  T'''*  variety  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for  (tarlJj  by  the  wcU'known  carelessneM 
of  the  RooMM  in  keeping  to  their  atandwds  of 
weight,  and  partly  by  the  fhct  that  many  of  the 
extant  weights  are  from  provincial  towns,  in  which 
tbia  careleesneM  waa  noloriaaaljr  fiMUr  tiun  in 
the  metmpolig. 

The  computation  of  the  weight  of  the  fiSm  has 
I»een  attempted  in  two  ways,  which  .in-  nwrv  fully 
discuased  under  Ponoma.  The  method  which  has 
i>een  followed  by  nest  wrtoen  ia  that  of  dadaeing 
it  from  the  wei;;hu  of  the  silver  coins  —  a  process 
which  gives,  according  to  fiuxsoy,  5040  grains, 
and  according  to  Wunn  and  lUkkh,  a  little  more 
than  5053.  The  other  plan  is  that  of  weighing 
tlie  (juautiiy  of  water  held  by  the  Congius  of 
Yes|i  !slaii,  w  hich  originally  contained  10  Roman 
poiwds,  which  gives  a  result  of  about  5200  gniaa. 
According  to  the  former  comptitation,  it  was  aoOM* 
what  IfM  than  11^,  occordini;  to  the  latter,  some- 
what more  than  lif  ounces  avoiidnpois;  and, 
aeoording  la  sithar,  its  vahM  ha  nqghly 
stated  aa  m  Uttia  laaa  than  8-4t&  of  »  pnud 
avoirdupois. 

The  uncial  division,  wUdl  has  been  noticed  in 
•peaking  of  the  coin  Afl,  was  also  a^ied  to  the 
weigiiL  (See  the  Tables.)  The  divisions  of  the 
ounce  are  ^iven  under  Unci  a.  Where  the  word 
pamio,  or  its  abbreviations  p.  or  ponou,  oomr 
with  a  abulia  mmbaK,  Iba  we%ht  udantood  ia 
the  lif>ni. 

The  luune  lUfra  was  also  given  to  a  measure  of 
horn  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts  (umdae)  by 
lilies  marked  on  it,  nnA  used  for  measuring  oil. 
(.Suet.  ('(ICS.  c.  38  ;  Gali  ti,  J*  Comp.  Afed.  (icn,  L 
17,  vi.  n  ;  Uorat.  .W.  ii.  2.  59—61.)  IP.S.J 

LIBRA,  dim.  LIBELLA  (trraa^r),  a  balance, 
a  pair  of  scalea.  The  principal  parts  of  this  iastru- 
■Mnt  were,  1.  The  ln-ain  [,Ii'(K'm"|,  whence  any- 
which  is  to  be  weighed  id  said  i/irh  itr<^¥ 
^drifoi,  literally,  **  to  be  thntwn  under  the 
Ijenm."  ( A.  lian,  V.  H.  x.  6.)  2.  The  two  scales, 
called  ia  (ireck  riXwra.  (Horn.  //.  viii.  69,  xiL 
48a^  ztL  659,  xix.  223,  xxii.  209  ;  Aristoph. 
ibMMM,  009)  and  vAdtfriyyc  (Aristoph.  Bmmt^ 
1425),  and  in  Latin  faaoBt  (Virg.  Amt,  xiL  795 ; 
Pers.  iv.  10;  Cic  .(rtz,/.  iv.  12).  [L.vvx.l  Ilonce 
the  verb  TaAwrci/w  employed  as  equivalent  to 
#Tiat|^ds»,  and  to  the  Latin  /*6n»,  and  is  aj^lied  as 
descriptivL*  of  an  ( ,i;;le  balancing  his  wings  in  the 
air.  (Philustrat.  Jun.  Imag.  6  ;  W'elcker,  wl  loc) 
The  beam  was  mads  without  a  tongue,  being  held 
liy  a  ring  or  other  appendage  iUffn^  Pvtta\  fixed 
ia  the  eentre.  (See  the  woodcot.)   SpecioMos  of 
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bronze  balances  may  be  seen  in  tiM  British  Mnseom 
and  in  other  collections  of  antiquities,  and  also  of 
the  steel-yard  [Statbra],  which  was  used  for  the 
same  purposes  as  the  libra.  The  woodcut  to  the 
artida  Catbma  shows  soaa  of  the  diains  bj  which 
the  sralea  an  saspeadad  tnm  tha  beam.  In  the 
works  of  ancient  art,  the  balamre  is  also  intn>diir»il 
emblematically  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  The 
aaaaaad  woedcut  is  uiken  from  a  beautiful  bronse 
patcm,  representing  Mercury  and  Apollo  engaged 
in  ezploruw  the  fates  of  AcbUles  and  Memnon,  bj 
waif hh^  IM  aMwdant  geaina  af  tha  «m  ^gaiaal 


that  of  the  other.  (WiiK-kelmnnn,  ^flm,  Tntd.  IJIS; 
Millin,  I'etHtutxt  de  I'tuet  Ani.  I  pL  19.  p. 
A  balance  is  often  repiaantad  on  the  reverie  af 
the  Roman  imperial  eoias  {  and  to  indicate  mara 
disdnctlj  its  significadoo,  it  is  fkvquently  held  hj 
a  female  in  her  right  hand,  while  she  supports 
a  coraooiwia  in  har  kft,  the  words  AaqviTAa 
A  vovan  haing  iaanibed  an  tha  aMtigm,  aa  aa  to 
denote  the  justice  and  impartiality  With  whidl  tiM 
emperors  dispensed  their  bounty. 

The  eonstellation  Libm  is  placed  in  the  Zodiac 
at  the  equinox,  because  it  is  tne  period  of  the  rc«r 
at  which  day  and  night  are  equally  balanced. 
(Virg.  (.'f»nj.  L 908 ;  FUa. H. If.  m, 99 ;  8M. 
ta  Arat.  09.) 

Tha  mason^  or  carponte/s  lard  waacaBad  Utrm 
or  tiWUa  (whence  tlie  Kiisjlish  name),  on  account 
of  its  resemblance  in  many  respects  to  a  balance.. 
(Varro,  Be  RutL  L  6;  dohuadla,  iiL  IS;  Plilk 
H.  N.  xxxvi.  52.)  Hence  the  verb  lifrro  meant  to 
level  as  well  as  to  weigh.  The  woodcut  to  the 
article  Circinus  shows  a  UMla  ftd/rUis  having  the 
form  of  tba  letter  A  (Veget  iii.  20),  and  tha  Una 
and  plmamet  {perpemdiaUum)  depending  from  tha 
apex.  (J.  Y.] 

LIBRAMENTUM,  LIBRATIO  AQUA- 
RUM.   [AquAXDVcTt/a,  p.  llS,b.] 

LinR.A'HIl,  the  name  of  slaves,  who  were  em- 
ployed by  their  masters  in  writing  or  copying  ia 
any  way.  They  must  be  distingnishad  firan  tha 
Scxifaaa  publid,  who  were  inanen  [ScmiBABl, 
and  also  from  the  bookselleTs  f  Liaaa),  to  both 

of  whom  tliig  name  is  occAj«io!iaIlv  applitd.  TIm 

siftves,  to  whom  the  name  of  libiarii  wta  givai^ 
may  ba  dilrfdad  into  duae  daases:  — 

1.  lAhrtirii  who  were  em[i!oveJ  in  Copvii  g 
books,  called  ^'ri/)/orr-s  Librwrii  by  Horaca  (--Irs 
PoSt.  854).    These  lihrarii  were  called  in  later 

I  times  tuttiifmrii.  (Cod.  12.  tit  19.  s.  10  ;  Cod. 

^  Thood.  4.  tiL  8.  a.  3;  laid.  Orig.  vi.  14.)  Isidore 
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(L  e.)  sars  tluit  th*  litearii  eopM  IwA  old  and 

ticw  bookHi,  while  the  antiqiiarii  copied  only  old 
books.  Becker  (6W/iif,  voL  i.  |>- Iti'l),  however, 
thioka  tlial,  whan  tke  conive  character  came  into 
general  nso,  t}!*>  niTno  of  rir'ti  juarii  was  n|ij)licd  to 
the  copyists  who  tmii^cniiod  book^  in  tlio  i>ld  uncial 
ehaaeter.  The  name  of  librarii  ^  as  al^^i  given  to 
tlMMa  who  bound  books  (Gi&  ad  AIL  iv.  4>»  and  to 
tKoM  who  bad  the  care  of  librarii 

2.  Lihntni  a  stiidiis  were  slaves  who  wrrc  om- 
{ilof  ed  bj  their  masters  when  itud^iofl  to  make 
flstiaeta  from  booka^&c;  (QrelL  Ataer.  719?  Suet 
CUiud.  28  ;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  xvi.  21.)  To  this  c1;v«s 
the  nofarii,  or  short- hand  writers,  bclunjjcd,  who 
could  write  down  rapidly  whatever  their  roastcra 
dictated  to  thi  ni.   (Piio.  JS^  iiL  £j  Martiai,  ziv. 

208.)  [NOTAIIILJ 

3.  Ubrarii  ab  eputoli$y  whose  principal  do^ 
was  to  write  letters  frnin  their  master"!  aktatkNi. 
(Orclli, /wer.  24. i 7,  ■2'J'.)7,  \c. ;  Becker,  OaiUu^ 
voL  L  p.  UtO.)  To  this  class  belonged  the  slaves 
called  ad  inaRiim,  »  nwinii,  or  amaiimetuet.    [  AilA- 

LIBRATOR  is  in  gentnl  a  p<^rftnn  who  ex- 
amines things  hy  a  LIBRA  ;  hut  ihc  name  wu9,  ia 
particular,  applied  to  two  kind*  of  persons. 

I.  LArator  aguoA,  a  person  whoie  knowledge 
T^'as  indispensable  in  the  construction  of  aquae- 
ducts,  sewers,  and  other  structures  for  the  j>ur[>i§e 
of  coDvcjinig  a  iuid  from  one  place  to  another.  He 
examined  1^  a  hjrdrostatie  btuanee  (Nbm  aquaria) 
thi-  ri'latlvf  hcij»hts  of  tlic  pL■lCi'^  from  and  to  which 
the  wrater  was  to  be  conducted.  6ome  persons  at 
ReiM  made  tliis  occupatioB  their  Inuiiiees,  and 
were  engaged  under  the  ciimtorcs  aqttanim,  thouefh 
nrchitects  were  also  expected  to  be  able  to  act  as 
libnlma*  (PIhu  i^iri*  x.  50  ;  Frontin.  da  Aouaed. 
105 ;  eompara  VicmT.  tuL  6  j  Cod.  10.  uu  66. 
a.  I.) 

'2.  LiWa/orc*  in  tho  amiies  were  jiroKibly  sol- 
diers who  attacked  the  enemj  by  hurling  with 
their  own  hands  {Ubnmdo)  hmeei  or  spears  against 
tfu  m.  (Tacit.  Ann.  il  20,  xiii.  .39;  in  both  these 
passaged  some  MSS.  have  libritores.)  Lipsio*  {ad 
Tceii.  AuH.  L  c.)  thtnka  that  the  Ubntana  wore 
men  who  threw  d.irts  or  stones  against  the  enemy 
by  luciuis  of  machines,  tormenta  (compare  his  Po- 
iioroeL  iv.  3).  But  this  supposition  can  scarcely 
bo  lopported  by  any  good  auihori^.  During  the 
tine  or  the  lopnUie  umstofea  an  not  mentioned 
in  the  Roman  amiies. 
LI'BRIPENS.  [MancipatioJ 
LIBURNA,  LTBUHNICA.  [Navm.] 

LI'CIA,  LICIATU'UIUM.  [Tkla.] 
LICTOR,  ft  public  officer,  who  attended  on  the 
chi^  Roman  magistrates.    The  nnmber  which 
waited  on  the  different  magistrates  is  stated  in  the 
article  Fasces. 

The  office  of  lictor  is  said  to  hare  been  derived 
hf  RemnkM  from  the  Etnneani.  (lAr,  L  8.)  The 
etymology  of  the  name  i«  doubtful  ;  Gellius  (xiL 
3)  connccu  it  with  the  verb  liifure^  becauae  the 
licton  had  to  bind  the  hands  and  feet  of  «naunals 
before  they  were  punished.  The  lictors  went  be- 
fore the  iiui^istrutes,  one  by  one  in  a  line  ;  he  who 
went  lost  or  next  to  the  magistrate  was  called 
frotimmtielor,  to  whom  the  magiatmte  gave  bis 
oomnands  (Ur.  xxiv.  44;  Wl  Jvff.  12;  Cic. 
rVrr.  T.  54,  Dir.  i.  28  ;  Or.  !i;.  Inscr.  3-21  f!  , 
and  aa  this  lictor  was  always  the  princi|iai  one,  we 
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I  alio  find  liim  called  primmt  Kelor  (Ck.  ad  Quint,  i. 

!  1.  §  7),  which  expre^l^ion  some  niodi-m  writera 
iiave  erroneously  supposed  to  refer  to  the  lictor  who 
went  first 

The  lictors  hod  to  inflict  punishment  on  those 
who  were  condemned,  especially  iii  the  cii*e  of 
Roman  citiiens  (Liv.  ii.  5,  tiii.  7);  for  foreigners 
and  slaves  were  punished  by  the  comifex  ;  and 
they  also  probably  hod  to  assist  in  some  cnscs  in 
the  exciiuioii  of  a  decree  or  judgment  in  a  civil 
suit.  The  lictors  also  commanded  {mmadv€r(eru$a} 
penoni  to  pay  proper  respect  to  a  magistrate 
parsing  l>y,  which  consisted  in  dismounting  from 
horitehack,  uncovering  the  head,  standing  out  of  the 
way,  &C.  (LiT.  zxiv.  44;  Seo.^.  04.) 

'l  lie  lietors  were  originally  chosen  Imm  the  plebs 
(Liv.  ii.  ^5),  but  afterwardd  appear  to  have  been 
generally  freedmen,  probably  of  the  magintrate  on 
whom  they  attended.  (Comp.  Tacik  A»m.  xiii. 
27.) 

Lictors  were  properly  only  ffr^'ited  to  those  nin- 
gistrat^e  who  bad  the  Impcrium.  Consequently 
the  tri banes  of  the  plebe  never  had  lietot*  (Pint. 
Qiuteat.  Rt,m.  J!l),  nor  several  of  the  other  niagis- 
inites.  Si>mclimes»  however,  lictors  were  gnwted 
to  pcrsoni  as  a  mark  of  respect  or  for  the  aako  of 
protection.  Thus  by  a  law  of  the  Triimivirs  rverr 
Vestal  virgin  was  accompanied  by  a  lictor,  when- 
ever she  went  out  (Dion  Cass,  xlvii.  19),  and  the 
honour  of  ene  or  two  licton  waa  naoally  moted 
to  the  wivei  and  other  fsnude  membm  ei  we  Im- 
perial &mily.  (Tacit.  Ann.  i.  14,  xiii.  2.) 

There  were  also  thirty  lictors  called  Lielont 
Oariati,  whoeo  duty  it  was  to  summon  the  curiae 
to  ih"  rornitia  airiata ;  and  whm  th  -se  meetinjja 
became  little  more  than  a  form,  ilioir  suffra^jes 
were  represented  by  the  thirty  lictors.  (Gell.  xv. 
27;  a  - 
3240.) 


Dy  tn 

27  ;  Cic  Agr,  iL  12  ;  Ok%  Jmcr.  21 76,  2922, 


Lino  (5[»c<\Xo  or  ndxfXka)  was  a  hatcliet 
formed  either  of  one  broad  iron  or  of  two  curved 
iron  prongs,  which  waa  need  by  the  aneient  hoa- 
baiidmen  to  clear  the  fields  from  weeds.  (Ovid,** 
Pmi.  L  ii.  59  ;  Mart  iv.  (i4  ;  St^it.  TU>.  iii.  589 ; 
Colnm.  X.  89.)  The  li^o  seems  also  to  have  been 
used  in  digging  the  soil  and  lirent'ifiv'  tHe  clods. 
(Hor.  Carm.  iii.  6.  3ii,  Eput.  i.  \4.  27  ;  Ovid, 
Amor.  iii.  10.  31  ;  compare  Dickson,  On  the  litis* 
bamdn  o/tit  AmeiaU$,  i.  |k  41A.)         ih.  S.] 

LrauLA,  a  Roman  metaore  of  fluid  capacity, 
containing  one-foarth  of  the  Cyathus.  (C^luneUft* 
R.  R.  xii.  21  ;  I'lin.  H.  N.  xx.  5.  i.  18.) 

It  signifies  a  spoonfttL,  like  cochlear:  only  the 
tigula  ivns  Inrgcr  than  the  cochtcur.  The  spoon 
which  was  cnlled  ligula^  or  liiufula  (dim.  of  ^fii- 
g»a)  firom  its  shape,  was  used  for  vanoitt  pnipeaoa, 
especially  to  clean  out  small  and  narrow  vessels, 
and  to  eat  jellies  and  such  things.  (C^to,  R.  R. 
n-l  ;  Coluni.  ix.  .0  ;  IMin.  //.  A',  ixi.  14.  s.  4if  ; 
Martial,  viii.  33.  23.  71.  9,  xitr.  120  ;  Becker, 
ItoBbi,  a  p.  1M.)  The  word  ilio  need  fer  the 
leather  tongue  «f  ft  ahoo  (PoUnx«  iL  109,  vii.  80  { 
Festus  M.V.),  [P.  a] 

LIMA,  ft  file,  was  made  of  imn  or  steel,  for  the 
purpose  of  polishing  metal  or  stone,  and  appears  to 
have  been  of  the  same  form  as  the  instruments 
used  for  siniil.ir  purposes  in  modem  times.  (Hlin. 
//.AT. xxxTiL  8.  s. 32,  ix.  35. 0. 54,  xxviii.  9.  b.  4 1 ; 
Plant  MtmueL  L  1.  9.)  [  L.  S.  ] 

LIMBUS  (vopv^),  the  border  of  a  tunic 
I  (C^Ppuiydls£ond.,/iii<.  it.  117)oraicarl  (Virg. 

ltd 
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^eu.  \r.  137  ;  Senr.  m  ioc.)  Thii  omnment,  when 
displayed  upnn  th*  tanic,  wiu  of  a  similar  kind 
with  the  Cyclas  and  Instita  (Serviua  m  Viry. 
Aea.  ii.  616),  but  much  leu  expcnsiTe,  more  com- 
mon and  more  simple  It  was  goiiemlly  woren  in 
the  Muae  piece  with  the  entire  garuMut  of  which  it 
IbrmBd  •  part,  and  it  IumI  ametimM  tlie  appear- 
ance of  a  acarU't  or  purple  band  upon  a  white 
notuKl  i  in  other  inttoncca  it  resembled  foliagu 
(Vtn.  Jen.  L  649;  Oud,  Met.  %l  127),  or  the 
tcrom  Tncnidors  introdiici-tl  ii)  aixhiloiture, 
A  very  „ mt  i  ifcct  w.-u  pwduccd  by  liands  of 
gold  thrcn<l  iiiterworen  in  cloth  of  Tyri.-iti  purple 
(Ovid,  Met  r.  61),  and  oUled  A^fmi  or  kriii. 
(Feattis,  «.  «.  ;  Urunck,  AnaL  L  48S.)  DoDMrias 
Polioriiiea  w;u  arrayed  in  thi«  manner  (xpt^^o- 
wapv^t  4\ovp7<<n,  Plut  DmM,  41).  Viri:il 
{Am,  T.  2M)  iiMDtiom  a  acarf  enriched  with  gold, 
the  border  nf  which  vira  in  the  form  of  a  double 
niciiiMl*>r.  In  iliuiitmiiun  of  this  account  examples 
of  both  tlic  !>inglc  and  the  double  meander  are  in- 
traduced  at  the  top  of  the  annexed  woodcut.  The 
other  eight  specimens  of  limbi  are  selected  to  show 
some  of  the  principal  varietii>«  of  this  omaincut, 
which  present  thema«lTc«  oo  £tnuGaa  faaoa  and 
other  worki  of  aneienC  art. 


The  use  of  the  limbns  was  .ilnmgt  confined  to 
the  female  sex  amot^  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ; 
biit  in  other  nations  it  waa  ndmitted  into  the  dress 

of  men  likfw  if,o. 

An  oruaiuviilal  band,  when  ii*<  d  liy  it&clf  aa  a 
j(ll(>t  to  surround  the  temples  or  the  waist,  was  also 
called  limbua.  (Stat.  Tkeb.  y\.  367,  AckilL  ii.  176 ; 
Cland.  <fe  Om$.  MaUii  Tkeod.  1 18.)  Probably  the 
liinUJurii  niciitinni'd  liy  Plautu*  (.^ m/'/A  iii.  o.  45), 
were  persona  employod  in  making  bands  of  this 
deaaintion.  [J.  Y.J 

CIMEN.  fJANl'A.l 

LINTKA'MEN,  H'NTEUM.  [Pallii'm.) 
LITHOSTROTTA.  (Doaio»t  Pktviia, 

Jin.) 

LITIS  CONTESTA  TIO.  CoatcsLiri  "  is 
when  each  party  to  a  suit  (utertjm  reu$)  says, 
**  T«stes  eaUrte.**  Two  or  more  partiee  to  •  aoit 
{advtrmtiS)  arewid  eootesttfi  llteni,  tmcanse  when 
the  Judicium  is  arranged  (ordinaio  jmlicio)  each 
party  is  acetistomt-d  to  say,  "  Teatoa  estote." 
(Pestqs,  «.  V.  CimU!»tari.)  The  Litis  Oonteslatio 
was  thcrfforc  so  calliMi  l.cc.nisp  persons  were  calkd 
on  by  the  parties  to  ihc  suit  to  hear  wlujes.s" 
**to  be  witneascfti**  It  is  not  here  Kiid  what  they 
iveie  to  be  witaawss  o^  but  it  may  be  infcmHi 
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from  the  use  of  the  words  cont4:^tatio  and  testatio 
in  a  similar  sense  in  other  passages  (Dig.  28.  tit.  K 
a.  20;  Ulp.#'r^u.fti8)tb«ttbiscantcatatie«aa 
the  iiNfinel  tenninaiion  of  eertun  aeti  of  trfaleh  the 
{vrsons  called  to  bo  witnoisos  were  at  some  futuro 
time  to  bear  record.  Accordingiy  the  Coutcsstatio, 
spoken  of  in  the  pnamse  of  Fcetns,  nuet  rtier  tu 

the  words  ordinato  jurticio,  that  ia,  to  the  w  hulo 
businu&i  tiuit  has  token  place  In  Jurt^'  and  which  ie 
now  completed.  This  mter^mtton  seems  to  be 
onfirmed  by  the  fullov^'ing  considerations. 

When  the  Lcgia  Actionea  were  in  force,  th« 
procedure  consisted  of  a  series  of  oral  acts  and 
pk«di^gp.  The  wlwle  pmcedqic,  as  wes  the  ca«<» 
after  tbe  introdnctioii  of  the  Pomolae,  was  divided 

into  two  parts,  that  before  the  Ma<;istnitus  or  Tn 
Jure,  and  that  before  the  Judex  or  In  Judicio. 
7' hat  before  tbe  Blagistmtas  eonabted  of  eete  mad 
words  by  the  parties,  and  by  the  Magistntns,  the 
result  of  which  was  the  determuiation  of  the  form 
and  manner  of  the  fiitture  proceedings  In  .ludkiOL 
When  the  parties  appeared  before  the  Judex,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  him  to  be  fully  informed  of 
all  the  pr'>cee<liiigs  In  Jure:  ttiid  w:i3  eflecled  in 
later  timca  bv  the  Formula,  a  writien  inatnunenK 
under  tbe  Muecilgr  of  the  Preetor,  wbieb  eentainMl 
tliL>  restilt  of  all  the  tmn^nctions  In  Jnn>  in  tho 
form  of  instmctions  for  the  Judex.  But  there  is 
no  evidence  of  any  such  written  instructions  havinK 
been  tised  in  the  linio  of  tlie  Lei;is  Aciiooes  ; 
and  this  must  therefore  have  Itemi  ftiecttHl  in  some 
other  way.  The  Litis  Contestatio  then  nay  ba 
thos  explained:  the  whole  proceedings  In  Jurtt 
toolt  niaee  before  witnesses,  and  the  Contestatio 
was  tlie  cnnduaion  of  these  prix;o«'Jinsj«  ;  and  it 
was  the  act  by  which  the  litigant  parties  called  oo 
the  wiineeiei  to  bear  reoord  befam  the  Judex  of 
what  had  taken  place  In  Jure. 

This,  which  aeems  a  probable  explanation  of  tho 
original  meaning'  of  Litis  Contestatio,  may  be  com- 
pared to  some  extent  with  the  appr-itlv  nriijinal 
sense  of  llcatrdcr  and  Recording  m  Lii^litli  law. 
{I'mny  C^i^oprWio,  arL  Recorder. 

When  the  FormaU  was  introduced,  the  Litis 
Contestatio  would  be  noneeceiaty,  and  there  ap- 
pears no  trace  of  it  in  its  original  sense  in  the  cbu- 
sical  jurists.  Still  the  expretsiooa  Liti^  Contestatio 
and  Lis  ContesMta  frsqnentiy  oeenr  in  tlie  Digest, 
but  only  in  the  sense  of  the  completion  of  the 
prucvedtiiga  lu  Jure,  aiid  this  is  the  meaning  of 
the  phrases.  Ante  litem  conteatatam.  Post  bteni 
contcstatam.  (Gains,  iii.  180,  iv.  1 1 4.)  The  ex- 
pression Lis  Contestata  in  a  passive  sense  is  used 
by  Cicen)  (jiro  Hf».c.  Cvm.  c  II,  12,  pro  /■Yorpo, 
c  1 1,  and  in  the  Lex  Rubria  of  Oallia  Cisaipina, 
eel.  L  L  41),  **  qnoa  fetrr  Id  Jadirimn  aeaipietor  leisve 
contestabitur  **).  As  the  Litis  Contestatio  was  ori- 
ginally and  properiy  the  ttnuination  of  the  pro- 
ceedings In  Jure,  it  is  easily  conceivable  that  after 
this  fonn  had  fallen  Into  disuse,  the  name  sliould 
still  be  rvt;uiied  to  expref>a  the  conclusion  of  such 
proceedings.  When  the  phnue  Litam  Oontastei 
oeenia  in  the  classical  jurists,  it  can  mean  nothing 
mora  than  the  proceedings  by  which  the  parties 
terminate  the  procedure  In  Jure  and  so  prep;ire  the 
matter  in  dispute  for  the  iurestigation  of  the  Judex. 

It  appears  irom  the  passage  in  FssMs  that  tile 
phrase  C'tntest;iri  litem  was  tiaed,  because  the 
wordi  "  Tusttvs  estote  "  were  uttered  by  the  parties 
after  the  Judicium  Ordinatum.  It  was  therefore 
the  attofiiv  of  tha  words  ^'Testes  astole**  which 
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gave  rise  to  the  pbnu«  LitU  Contettatio  ;  hat  thn 
docs  not  inftimi  us  what  the  Litis  Contcstatio 
properlv  wat.  Still  aa  the  name  of  a  thing  it  de- 
tivcd  from  thirt  wMch  eoutitutea  Ha  eaMnea,  it 
may  W  t^.^t  the  name  here  ex{in?«»ei  the  thiPL',  that 
is,  that  the  Litis  C'ontestatio  vru  so  called,  lor  the 
nason  which  Festus  gives,  and  that  it  also  conaktad 
in  the  litigant  parties  calling  on  the  witnesses  to 
bear  record.  But  as  it  is  usual  for  the  whole  of 
a  thing  to  take  its  name  from  some  special  part,  so 
it  my  be  that  the  Lttia  Conteataxioi  in  the  time  of 
the  Legia  Aetkoea,  waa  eqnindmt  to  tht  wMe 
}>roceedings  in  Jiiro,  ami  that  Aa  vhele  1*W  iO 
called  firom  that  part  which  connleled  it. 

The  time  when  the  proper  Lttia  Oootealatio  fell 
into  di^iiise  rnnnot  be  detennined,  though  it  would 
seem  that  this  roust  have  taken  place  with  the 
pajising  of  the  Aebotia  Lex  and  the  two  Lcgea 
Juliac  which  did  away  with  the  Legia  Actionea, 
except  in  certain  cases.  It  is  also  uncertain  if  the 
proper  Litis  Contestatio  still  existed  in  those  Lejiis 
Actiooes,  which  wen  not  interferod  with  bpr  the 
Lcgaa  above  MCMtieaed ;  and  if  ao,  whether  it  «c« 
itttA  ia  the  old  form  or  in  a  modified  shape. 

This  view  of  the  matter  is  by  Keller,  in  his 
treatise  "  Ueber  Litis  Contestation  und  Urthcil 
n:u-h  Classischen  Riinii.«chen  Uecht,"  Ziirich,  lfi'27. 
Other  opinions  are  noticed  in  his  wnrk.  The 
mlhor  labours  particularly  to  show  that  the  cx- 
pceasioo  Litis  Cootestatio  alwaya  relien  to  the  guh 
ceedings  In  Jure  and  never  to  thoae  In  Jadieia 

8aviui;y  {Sv>/>  m,  Kc.  vi.  !5  ^oti— 279)  has  also 
folly  examined  the  Litis  Cootestatio.  lie  shows 
that  in  the  Extmordinoria  Jndida  {JvvmvM] 
w  hirh  existed  at  the  same  time  with  the  process  of 
the  formula,  and  in  which  theie  was  neither  Judex 
nor  fetarala,  and  in  which  the  whole  legal  dispute 
m»  conducted  before  a  mns:istmtii.*,  the  Litis  C'on- 
te<itatio  means  the  time  when  the  parties  hod  fully 
dedared  their  several  claims  and  answers  to  such 
claims  befove  the  mwiatnUu.  Thia  waa  aabataa* 
tialiy  the  aune  a*  tte  Utia  Conteetatlo,  and  the 
d  itTerencc  lay  simply  in  the  external  form.  (Comp. 
Cod.  3.  tit  d.  a.  1,  Rescript  of  Severaa  and  Anto- 
■Imh.)  At  a  later  pened,  wImo  al!  aeliena  had 
l)»>rnnic  changed  into  cxtraordinaria  judicia,  that 
which  was  before  the  excei)tion  now  becuiie  the 
nie,  nd  Lis  Cuntfi;L:iui  in  the  iijatem  of  Jm- 
tinian  consisted  in  the  statements  made  by  the 
parties  to  a  suit  before  the  magistrate  respecting 
the  clum  or  demand,  and  the  answer  or  defence  to 
it  When  thia  waa  done^  the  canae  waa  leady  for 
hearing.  {O.  U] 

LITRA  (Klrpa),  a  word  which  was  used  by 
the  Oieeka  of  Sicily  in  their  system  of  weights 
and  moaey,  and  whieh  occurs  as  early  as  in  the 
fra^ni'-nts  of  Simonides  and  Epichamnis,  is  evi- 
dently another  form  of  the  Italian  word  Itl/ru,  as 
we  are  told  by  Festus  ($.  v.  Ames,  **  Atrpa  cnim 
tihn  cat**).  It  was  the  imit  of  an  undal  system 
atmnar  to  that  used  in  the  Roman  and  Italian 
weights  and  money  [An  ;  Libra],  its  twelfth  part 
being  called  iyxU  (the  Roman  wkm),  and  six, 
ffTe»  Ibor,  three,  and  two  ef  tlieae  twelfth  parts 
being  denominated  respectively  fifdXtrpof,  irtvr&y- 
aior,  TCTpat,  Tptas,  and  4{af.  As  a  coin,  the  Kirpa 
waa  equal  in  value  to  the  Aeginetan  obol ;  and  henoe 
the  origin  of  the  word  may  be  explained,  by  sup- 
posing that  the  Greeks  of  Sicily,  having  brought 
with  them  the  Aeginetan  obol,  afterwards  assimi- 
Ittad  their  ajitaia  of  ouimge  to  that  aacd  by  their 
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I  Ttattan  n:<ighl>otir8,  making  their  obol  to  answer  to 
the  Mm,  under  the  name  of  klrpa.  In  the  same 
way  a  Corinthian  stater  of  ten  obols  was  called  in 
Byiacuae  a  StMUrrpor,  or  piece  of  ten  iitiaa. 
(Aristot  <«/).  r<ilhix,  IV.  24,  17.'?,  ix.  6,  80  ;  MUller, 
Uor.  iii.  lU.  §  I'J.)    Sec  NfM.Mi'8  and  Puniikha. 

The  cotyla,  used  for  measuring  oil,  which  ia 
mentioned  by  Galen  [C(»tvl.\],  is  nI>o  called  by 
him  Klrpa.  Here  the  word  is  only  u  Greek,  form 
of /lira.  [See  LiBH A,  n<^>/n.]  [!*•&] 

LITUU&  MUller  {Dm  Andhr,  iv.  1.  6) 
sopposee  this  to  be  an  Ktmean  word  signifying 
crookTtl.    In  the  Latin  writers  it  is  used  to  denote 

1.  The  crooked  staff  borne  by  the  augurs,  with 
which  they  divided  the  espanae  of  heaven  when 
viewed  with  rrforeiice  to  divination  (frnifM^uni), 
into  regions  (m/it>«c*)  ;  the  number  of  these  ac- 
cording to  the  Etmaeaa  diaeipline,  being  sixteen, 
aooordmg  to  the  Roman  practice,  four.  (MUller,  iiL 
6.  1  ;  Cic.  cb  Div.  ii.  18.)  Cicero  (ds  Dm.  i.  7)  de- 
■icrilii's  the  litutu  as  "  incurrum  et  levitera  snmmo 
inflextmi  bacillam  i**  and  Livy  (i.  18)  as  ^  baca> 
hnn  aine  node  adnneam.**  It  is  very  fivquently  ex- 
hibited  upon  works  of  art.  The  figure  in  the 
middle  of  the  following  illustrations  is  from  a  most 
ancient  specimen  of  Etniscan  acnipture  in  the  poa« 
session  of  Inghirami  {^fnnumenti  JCtruscAt,  toni. 
vi.  tav.  P.  5.  1),  representing  an  atigtir  ;  the  two 
othm  idM  Boomi  denniii 


2.  A  sort  of  trumpet  almhtly  cunred  at  the  ez- 
tn^^niity.  (Festus,  t.  v.;  OcILt.B.)  It dilleivd both 

from  tha  (u/ki  and  the  cumn  {Hot.  Carm,  ii.  I.  17  ; 
Lucan,  i.  237)i  the  former  being  straight  while  the 
latter  waa  bent  round  foto  a  spml  shape.  Lydoa  (dit 

M(^i>.  iv.  .')0)  calls  the  litmis  the  sacerdotal  tniiii|)et 
(UpaTixijv  adXwiyya)^  and  says  that  it  was  em- 
ployed by  Romulus  when  he  proclaimed  the  title 
of  his  city.  Acfo  {ad  Ilorat.  Carm.  i.  1.  23)  as- 
serts that  it  was  peculiar  to  cavalry,  while  the 
tuba  belonged  to  infantry.  Its  tones  are  usually 
characterised  as  luuih  and  shnll  {ttritior  lUmmm^ 
Lucan,  1 2.37  ;  Kmihu  aettotf  Ennius,  apuJ  Fest. 
s.  V.  i  vStat.  Tfiei.  vL  22H,  Aic).  Sec  Miilh  r,  /He 
Etnuhcr^  ir.  1.  5.  The  following  representation 
is  from  Pabfetti,  [  W.  R.] 


c<  S 
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710  LODTX. 
LIXAE.  [Calonks.] 

LOCATI  ET  CONDUCTI  ACTIO.  [Lo- 

CATIO.) 

LOCA'TIO,  CONDU'CTIO,  ia  dm  of  tUoM 
Mntmeto  wkidi  an  made  meidf  hy  eonaant,  whli> 

(lilt  the  fihsi-nration  of  any  pcculiru-  form.  The  con- 
tact might  be  either  a  locatio  tuuductio  rerum,  or 
:i  lucatia  COodDctio  operarum.  In  the  locatio  cnn- 
ductio  rcrum,  he  who  promises  tlie  use  of  the  thing, 
is  locntor,  he  who  promises  to  give  a  sum  of  money 
for  the  use  is  conductor:  if  the  thiiiff  is  a  d%v(  llini;- 
hoaae,  tiie  conduefear  ia  called  inquiliaua  ;  if  it  i« 
coltivabla  kad,  ba  ia  called  eoknaa.  Tb«  leeatio 
conductio  opi-nirum  consist*  cithi-r  in  piviiig  cortoiri 
■erriccs  for  a  tixed  ])rico,  or  giving  that  which  is 
iha  result  of  labour,  as  an  article  of  fumitoM^  ar  a 
}ioiiii<'>.  Ifo  for  wliom  tho  service  is  tlonf,  or  the 
tiling  is  nmie,  is  colled  locator :  be  who  under- 
takes to  produce  the  thing  ia  condttcldr  ar  ladeny- 
tar.   (liar.  Oana.iii.  1.) 

Tba  detannlnatioa  of  a  fixad  fitiea  er  anm  af 
mtmcy  (luero-s,  j)eng{o)  is  ail  cssiTitial  part  of  llic 
contract.  When  lands  were  let,  tbe  meices  might 
can^  in  a  pact  af  tba  pndne*.  (Digf.  4.  tit  «5. 
ab21*)  When  the  parties  hnvc  ntnvfdf  abont  the 
object  and  the  price,  the  contract  is  completed  ;  and 
theprtics  have  severally  tlve  aetianes  locati  et  con- 
ducti  for  enforcing  the  obligatio.    (Dig.  )9.  tit.  'J.) 

This  being  the  nature  of  the  contract  of  locatia 
et  conductio,  it  was  a  matter  of  doubt  sometimes 
whether  a  cootiact  waa  locatio  ei  oondactio  or 
•ooiething  else :  wbea  a  man  made  a  pair  of  abom 
or  suit  of  clothe*  for  anotlier,  it  was  dou}it<'d  whetlier 
the  contract  was  emtio  et  vendatio,  or  locatio  et  con- 
dnetio.  The  better  opinion,  and  that  which  ia  con- 
formable to  the  nature  of  the  thini?,  was  that  if  a  man 
fumisbed  the  materiaLn  tu  the  lailur  or  elmciiutker, 
it  waa  %  oontiiict  of  locatio  et  conductio :  if  the  tailor 
ar  jdKteBwkcr  fumiahed  tba  matariaU,  it  was  a  con- 
tract of  emtio  et  renditio.  (Oafna,  iii.  142,  &c.  ; 
Inst  3.  tit.  21.  6.  3,  4.)  A  dotilit  also  arose  as  to 
tiie  nature  of  tbe  contract  when  a  thing  waa  given 
to  a  nan  ta  baii8ad,aBd  be  gave  tbe  lander  aaather 
thing  to  be  used.  S nctimes  it  was  doubted 
whether  the  contract  \va«  Locatio  et  Conductio 
or  Emtio  et  Venditio ;  aa  id  tbe  caao  where  a 
thing  was  let  {loeala)  for  ever,  as  was  done  with 
lands  belonging  to  municipia,  which  were  let  on 
the  condition  that  so  long  as  the  rent  (trctiffol) 
waa  paid,  neither  the  conductor  nor  bia  hercs 
coold  ba  tamed  ont  of  the  land:  liut  the  better 
opinion  was  in  favour  of  thia  beiqg  a  contract  of 
Locatio  et  Conductio.  [Lmphttbcsis.]  [n.  L.] 
LOCIIUS  (A«<X«»)-  I-  ^\Mnai\  [seep.  4n;{j. 
2.  Athenian  fp.  4BG.1.  3.  Mac  doni:m  [pk48{{J. 
LO'CULUS.  LfL'NCs,  p.  5jy,  b.l 
LOCUPLE'TES  or  ASSI'DUI,  was  the 
aaine  of  the  Roman  citiiena  who  wera  inrluded  in 
tbe  five  classes  of  tbe  Serrian  eonatitation,  and 
was  opposed  to  the  Prolctiirii.  The  tenn  a»si- 
doi  seems  to  have  been  tbe  older  appellation  ;  but 
the  etymology  of  both  warda  ia  very  noeartain. 
(Cic.  Top.  2,  «fc  R-p  ii.  12  ;  VVm.  fJ.  N.  xriii.  3  ; 
Festus,  $.  rv.  Amdum^  Locuplei^ts  ;  Ikxkcr,  Rmn, 
Allerth.  Tol.  ii.  pt,  i.  pp.  211,  212.) 

LODIX,  dim.  LOnrCT'LA  {ed-yio*),  a  small 
shaegy  blanket.  (Jut.  vii,  fjfi.)  Sometimes  two 
lodicrs  sewed  together  were  used  as  the  coverlet  of 
a  bed.  (Mart.  xiv.  Utt.)  The  Emperor  Aognataa 
oecaaioiiaUj  wit^  hinaelf  b  a  btaaket  of  thia  da* 
of  ita  wmnth.  ^neton.  Jiyi 
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83.)  It  waa  alao  oaed  aa  a  eaipct  (osoiBa  IpcImv* 
tarn  in  pavit»ml»  ^U^mftr  mlimUt,  Petron.  ML 

■Jti).  Tlie  Kfnuans  obtained  these  Majikets  frora 
Verona.  (Mart  ziv.  lo2).  Their  lodix  was  nearly, 
if  not  altngeth«;  tba  aana  aa  the  mtgtdttm  worn  by 
the  Ocmuin!*.  (T.ie.  Cerm.  6.)  (SAGr-M.]  [J.Y.J 
LOGlsTAE  {Kaytarcu).  [Ecthv.ne.] 
LOGOGRAPHI  {Kuyrf^9t\  is  a  name  ap- 
plied by  the  Giaaka  ta  two  dia^nci  daaaea  of 
persons. 

I.  I'd  the  earlier  Greek  hist  irians  prrvio'.:s  to 
Ucrodotui,  though  ThucjdidM  (L  21)  applies  the 
name  legefinpbw  ta  alt  jiiatoriaiia  inafiuua  to  bbo' 


self.  tlius  includes  Herodotus  among  the  num- 
Ixr.  i  he  lotiians  were  the  first  of  Uie  tireeks 
who  cultivated  history;  and  the  first  logogiapher, 

who  livid  nlwut  Olvnip.  GO,  was  Cadmus  a  native 
of  Miletus,  who  wrote  a  history  of  the  fouudaliuii 
of  his  native  city.    The  chanicteristic  feature  of  all 

the  logBtgnphara  pravioaa  to  Uctodotoa  ia^  that 
they  aeeni  to  have  rioMsd  mare  at  amuiiif  tbeir 

hearcr.i  or  readers  than  at  imiiarlinjj  accurate 
historical  knowledge.  They  described  in  prose  the 
mytbolooieal  anbjeeta  and  tntditieoa  whidi  had 
prrviously  been  treated  of  hy  the  epic  and  espe- 
cially by  the  cyclic  poets.  Thfs  oniiMions  in  the  nsnT~ 
rative8  of  their  predecessors  were  probably  filled  up 
hy  traditions  derived  from  other  quarters,  in  order 
tu  produce,  at  least  in  form,  a  connected  history.  In 
many  cases  they  wot  mere  colleetions  of  local  and 
genealogical  traditions.  (Thirlwall,  HUL  t^'Urene^ 
iL  p.  127,  &c  :  MUUer,  Hid.  of  Qmk  Z«t  i.  p. 
J()<:,  ;  Wachaamth,  JMa.  AUmA,  ii.  2.  p. 
443,  &c) 

2.  To  persons  who  wiala  jodidal  apaaehaa  ar 

pleadinps  and  sold  them  to  those  who  were  in 
want  of  ihem.  These  persons  were  called 
yonoioi  as  well  as  Xayoypi^oi.  Antiphon,  the 
orator,  was  tha  fiiat  who  pfactiaed  thia  ait  at 
Athens,  towarila  tba  doae  of  the  Pelo{waneaian 
war.  (Phit.  17/.  I)te.  Orat  p.  832,  ed.  Fnuikf  ; 
Aristot.  Jiket,  i.  33.)  After  this  time  the  custom 
of  making  and  aellii^  apeeebea  baaane  very  gaaeml, 
and  though  the  persons  who  pmctised  it  were  not 
vMy  highly  thought  of  and  placed  on  a  par  with 
the  ftophi»ts  (  Demosth.  de  FaU.  Leg.  pp.  41 7«  420 ; 
Plat.  Pkatdr.  p.  357,  c  ;  Anaxim.  liheL  xxxrl  22 
and  24  ;  compare  PUtL  Emtkydem.  p.  272,  a,  289, 
d,  30.5,  a),  yet  we  hnd  tliat  orators  of  great  merit 
did  not  scruple  to  write  speeches  of  vaiioaa  kiada 
for  other  penNNM.   Tboa  Lysias  wrote  for  otbm 

I! Mill  ■i  iius  \iyovi  tU  SiKacrTrjptd  t«  kcI  R  ujAss  koI 
wpii^  iKKXtfatat  tu^irovs^  and  besides  wcurtfyvfu- 
Kovr,  ipmtMovt,  and  #nrra\uradg.  (Dionys.  Hal. 
Lyn.  p.  82,  ed.  Sylbuig;  «oai|HWa  Meier  and  Schiim. 
AIL  J 'roc.  p.  71)1.)  [L.  S.J 

LOIDORIAS  DIKB  (koOafhi  (Ka- 

KBOOMIAB  DlKB.] 

LONCHE  {K&Yxv).  [Hasta.] 

I-OPE  (Ati-wTj,  also  \u-Tras,  dim,  Xcvrtor),  the 
ancient  Greek  name  of  the  Auictvo,  whether 
consisting  of  Ae  bide  ef  aa  aniaaai  ar  «f  detk. 
Ilavint;  fallen  into  disu.w  as  a  colloqnial  or  prt'^nic 
term  (Pbryn.  AVY.  p.  401,  td.  Lobeck),  it  was  re- 
taianil,  though  employed  very  s|>arii)gly,  by  tha 
poeU.  (Ilom.  OJ.  xiii.  224  ;  ApolL  Rhod.  iL  32  ; 
Schol.  MS  loe.;  Anacreon,  Froff,  79  ;  Theocrit. 
xiv.  (!(]  ;  Hninck,  Anal.  I '2MK  ii.  1H">.)  We 
also  find  it  retained  ia  Kmwoitmts,  literal iy  om 
wla  pate  oa  tfa  amkhUt  ■  properly  applxabla 
ta  thoaa  pcnona  who  ftofMnlad  tha 
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ovAv  to  Mini  AvdoAsv  of  tli#  tsAsfs  ^8clinl<  in 

//om,  I,  c),  but  used  in  a  iiior(>  p-Mipnil  sense  to 
denote  thieves  and  highwaywea  of  all  clasces. 
Vnm  tW  mam  tooC  ivm  fiatmed  tlie  Twb  iukumi- 

(fiy,  nioanin?,  to  take  off  tilt  MUCtas,  tn  doniidc. 
(tjoph.  Tr,tAin.  .'r2.5.)  [J.  V.J 

LOIMIOS  (\6<poi).  [Galea.] 

LORA'KII.  tFLAORUM.] 

LORI'CA  {hwpa^),  a  cninut.  Tlje  epithet 
XivoQdpr)^,  aj>j)liod  to  two  lit; lit  armed  warriors  in 
the  Iliad  (iL  62%  (130  i  bcboL  ad  /bo.)*  and  op- 
poMd  to  X"^")^*^*  ^  fwmwn  epithet  of  the 
OrecLin  soldiors,  indicates  tbr  rarly  use  of  the 
linen  cuirass.  It  coutiuu>  d  to  l>e  worn  to  nuich 
later  times  among  the  Asiatics,  especially  the  Per- 
•ioiu  (Xen.  Ci/mp.  vi.  4.  §  2  ;  IMiit.  Alejr.  p.  r254» 
cd.  Stepfi.X  the  Epyplians  (Herod,  ii.  1H2,  iii. 
47X  ^hc  Phoenicians  (Pans.  vi.  I*>.  §  -J),  jind  the 
Chdybea.  (Xeo.  Amalt.  ir.  7. 1 1&)  Ipbicntea 
cn4eaf«Mied  to  iwtora  the  me  of  it  anionic  the 
Creek-  (N>)"i«,  IfJiu\  i.  4),  and  it  was  occi'^i'in- 
alljr  adopted  by  the  Itoinans,  though  considered  a 
maA  hm  effii^nl  defence  than  n  cuiniM  of  metal. 
(Saeton.  Cdtta,  I9|  Airiui,  Tad,  14,  ed. 
Blan<-ardi.) 

\  much  stronger  nMterUte  eninuiei  WRs  liom, 
which  was  applied  to  this  use  more  eqiedally  by 
the  Sarmatae  and  Qi  adi,  being  cut  into  small 
pseeaa,  which  w.  re  ].l.ui.  <1  .iml  jH.i:Oh  <l  and  fas- 
Uaied,l3te  feathers,  upon  linen  shirts.  (Amm. 
MtteeB.  zril  \%,  ed.  Wagner.)  Hoofr  were  en> 
ployrd  fur  the  mmc  purpose.  Pau,*ani:is  (i.  21. 
§yj  havuig  made  mention  of  a  thorax  jiresened 
in  the  temple  ef  Aesculnpius  at  Atheiiii,  gives  the 
fbllowinjr  acwunt  of  the  Sarraatians  :  —  Havini; 
«ut  herds  of  horjves,  wliich  they  sometimes  kill 
for  food  or  for  sacrifice,  they  collect  their  hoofs, 
dMiwa  and  divide  them,  and  shape  them  like  the 
■celeeef  seerpent  {^okUrtp) ;  they  then  bore  them 
and  sew  them  toijether,  so  tiiat  the  scjil<  s  overlap 
one  another,  and  in  general  appearance  they  rc- 
eemMe  the  saHhee  of  *  given  fi^«one.  This  author 
adds,  that  the  loricae  rir\de  of  these  horny  scales 
are  much  more  strong  and  iinpcnetmlilc  than 
linen  cuirasses,  which  ore  usefid  to  hunters,  hut 
not  adapted  for  fighting.  The  annexed  woodcut, 
tJiken  from  Meyrick*s  Critical  Inquiry  into  Ancient 
.\rniniir  (plate  iii.)  cxhihits  an  Asiatic  cuirass  ex- 
actlr  cotrcqwnding  to  this  deso-iption.  It  consists 
of  aHeee  ef  eone  mifaMd<b  hed;  which  we  etitehed 
together,  orerlappin^r  eac}i  otlier  in  perpendicular 
rows,  without  being  ^utened  to  aojr  under  gar- 
wmak.    The  pnrjeeuoa  Boerest  the  middle  most  he 
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•apposed  to  hiTe  been  worn  ever  tiM  Wast,  and 

the  other  over  the  back,  go  M  to  kave  two  wcant 

spaces  for  the  arms. 
This  fatvcation  no  doubt  preceded  the  metallie 

scale  nrmniir.  The  Rhnxnlani,  a  in'lie  nlli'-d  to 
the  iSarniations,  defended  themselves  iiy  wearing  a 
dress  consisting  of  thin  plates  of  iron  and  hard 
leather.  (Tacit  Uiit.  L  79.)  The  Persians  wore  a 
tunic  of  the  same  description,  the  scales  being 
sometimes  of  pold  (Herod.  vii.  61  ;  ddpJiKa  xp^ 
atov  KtnAuriy^  ix.  22)  j  but  they  were  commonly 
of  brame  (jAerawMWat  aJtefr  tquamu^  Virg.  Aea, 
xi.  487).  The  hosis  of  the  cuirass  was  sometimes 
a  skin,  or  a  piece  of  strong  linen  to  which  the 
metallie  icalee,  or  feathers,"  as  they  are  aJjM 
called,  were  sewed.  (Virg.  Amu  xi.  770 ;  8uf, 
imloe,  ;  Justin,  xli.  2.  10.) 

The  epithet  XcviSarr^y,  as  applied  to  a  thorax, 
is  opposed  to  the  epithet  fakmniu  (Arnan, 
rod.  p.  1 3,  1 4.)  The  fenner  denotes  a  eiranitade 
to  the  scales  of  fish  (Xiwiaiv),  the  lattrr  tn  the 
scales  of  serpents  {^Kiciv).  The  resemblance  to 
the  scales  of  serpents,  which  are  long  and  namw, 
is  exhibited  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Roman  soldier 
ill  the  woodcut  at  page  136.  These  scales  were 
imitated  by  long  flesuHO  bands  of  steel,  made  to 
fold  one  over  another  according  to  the  contraction 
of  the  body.  They  appear  very  frequently  on  the 
Ilonian  monuments  of  the  times  of  the  emperors, 
and  the  following  woodcut  pkcea  in  immediate 
centiaet  a  b4tpJi  AtviSvr^t  to  tin  lidit  and 
tpo\ii(CT6%  on  the  left,  both  ttdtcs  fiom  BactoU^i 
Anus  Trtumyludct. 


The  Roman  hastoti  wore  cuinuaee  of  chain-mail, 
ii  e.  hanberica  or  babergeons  (iXeoiSwrebt  h4fn 

Has,  Polyh.  vi.  21  ;  A  then.  v.  22  ;  Arrian,  /.  c). 
Viigil  several  times  mentions  hauberks  in  which 
the  rings,  linked  «r  hooked  into  one  anothei^  were 
of  gold  {/orintm  eonserlam  kamit,  auroqat  tnHomH^ 
Virg.  vim.  iii.  467,  t.  259,  vii.  639). 

In  contradistinction  to  the  flexible  cuirasses,  or 
coats  of  mail,  which  hare  now  been  described,  that 
rommonly  worn  by  the  Oreeki  and  Romans,  more 
especially  in  the  earlier  ages,  was  called  !iu-pa^ 
trrdSies,  or  9Tar6t^  because,  when  placed  upon  the 
gromid  on  hi  lower  edge,  it  atood  erect  in  een- 
sequence  of  its  firmness  it  was  even  nsed  as  a  seat 
to  rest  upon.  (Paus.  x.  27.  §2.)  It  consisted 
principally  of  the  two  7vaAa,  viz.  the  bwaat-ylato 
{jtectorale)  made  of  hard  leather  or  of  bronxe,  von, 
or  sometimes  the  more  precious  metals,  which 
corered  the  breast  and  abdomen  (Horn.  //.  v.  *»!), 
xiii.  607, 607t  xriL  814) ;  and  of  the  correspoud- 
IS  4 
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{ngpbte  wliidieoTcndditbMdc.  (Pmu.  x.  96. 3 ; 

HoiiL  //.  XV.  580.)  Both  of  these  pi«x;e«  wire 
adapted  to  the  form  of  the  bodjr,  u  may  be  per- 


ferencc  of  form  and  appeannce  between  the  an- 
tique Greek  thorax  and  that  worn  hy  the  Iloman 

niiihTiirs  and  gcnerali.  The  right-hand  figure 
ia  trom  one  of  Mr.  Uope'k  fictile  raaea  (fiodmmM 
af  lie  AmimU,  1 103),  Hid  bean  •  rerj  ■tranf 

rescniWance  to  n  Orwk  wnrrior  {xiinted  on  one  of 
Sir  AV.  Ilaniilton'B  (i.  4).  The  figure  on  the  left 
liniid  i-i  taken  from  a  inarhlc  statue  of  Caligula 
found  at  Oabii.  (Viaconti,  Jl/oa.  Cab.  No.  38.) 
The  gorpon*s  head  over  the  farraai,  and  the  two 
grilling  underneath  it,  illustmte  the  fetylc  of  orna- 
ment which  waa  conmon  in  the  Kune  circum- 
atancet.  (Mart,  m  1.  1—4.)  [Abc.is.]  The  ex 
ecution  of  t?ir«.>  omanienla  in  n-lief  wju  more 
ctpv^dalij  the  work  of  the  Corinthioiu.  (Cic.  Verr. 
iv.44.) 

Tiie  two  I'latos  werf  imitotl  on  tlio  riL'^l  pido  of 
the  body  bv  two  hiugca,  as  seen  in  the  e^uestriau 
•tatoe  of  tta  jvaamu  fialbw  at  Naplea,  and  in 
varioua  poMioui  mhnum  iriiiniiiai  atill  In  ez» 
iiteooe.  On  tha  otlier  iad  aometimei  on 
both  sides,  they  were  fastened  bjaieans  of  buckles 
(vfptffai,  Paua.  L  c).  [Fibi;la.]  In  Roman 
atatuea  we  often  obierre  a  band  aumranding  the 
waist  and  tied  before.  The  breaat-plate  and  the 
back  |)latc  were  further  connected  together  by 
leathern  straps  pa&sing  over  the  shuulders,  and  fast- 
ened in  front  by  meana  of  bntUma  or  of  ribands 
tied  in  a  bow.  In  the  lait  woodcnt  both  of  the 
connecting  ribands  in  the  right-hand  figure  arc 
tied  to  a  liqg  over  the  navel.  Tlie  breaat-pkitc  of 
Gallia  haa  a  ring  over  each  Ineaat,  designed  to 
fulfil  the  fuinio  purpose. 

iiouds  of  metal  often  supplied  the  place  of  the 
leathern  ilcapa,  or  else  covered  thetn  so  as  to  be- 
rime rcry  onmmental,  bciuK  temiiiiated  by  a  lion's 
Iiead,  or  some  otliur  suitable  figure  ap^K-ariii^'  on  J 


U>B1CA. 

eeifcd  fai     wptaaeiHatiau  of  theai  in  tl»  waoi- 

cuta  at  ]ia?f^8  135,  196.  The  two  figures  hire 
iuttuduc«d  are  designed  to  ahow  the  usual  dif^ 


each  aide  of  the  braaat.   The  moat  heautifal 
eiiucBt  of  enriched  branie  shoulder-bands  now  ia 

existence  ore  those  which  wire  fmind  a.  d.  1820, 
near  tlie  lirer  Stria  in  S.  Italj,  and  which  are  ut^ 
aerrad  in  tha  Britiak  MtMoa.  Tbaf  m  arigiB. 

ally  gilt,  and  represent  in  very  salient  nlit  f  two 
UriH:iau  heroes  combating  two  Anuuous.  They  are 
seven  inehaa  ia  length,  and  belong  to  the  de«crip- 
tioii  of  bronxcs  called  fpya  (r^vp^Aora,  having  been 
beaten  into  form  with  wonderful  skill  by  the  ham- 
mer. Brundstod  {Uronxrt  cf  Siris^  London,  1836) 
has  iUuatnUed  the  pupooe  which  th^  aerred* 
sbowiQf  then  in  cMiuectien  witt  a  pwlMM  af  m» 
other  lorica,  which  lay  ujton  the  shoulders  l>«-liind 
the  neck.  This  fragment  was  found  in  Greece. 
Its  hingea  are  aattcicntly  preserved  to  show  iDoat 
distinctly  the  manner  in  which  the  sbaaUaybaada 
were  fastened  to  them  (sec  woodcut). 


**  Around  the  lowar  edge  of  tht  CDoaai^** 

»er\  cfl  Urondsted,  **  were  attached  atmpa,  four  or 
live  inches  long,  of  leather,  or  perhaps  of  felt,  moA 
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covered  with  small  plates  of  metal.  Thrnc  straps 
served  in  part  for  ocnameiiL,  and  portly  alao  to  pro- 
tect tlie  lower  ngioo  of  tlie  bodv  in  concert  with 
the  belt  (C^)  ni  the  liaad  (furpa).  They  are 
well  shown  in  the  preceding  fi^'urc  of  Caligula. 

Inatead  of  the  Maps  here  detchbed,  which  the 
OfMka  cilM  wrSftyn  (Xcn.  ilt  Jtf  Eqmett.  zil 
4),  the  Chalybca,  who  were  cnoonntered  by  Xeno- 
phon  on  bis  retreat  {Amab,  iv.  7.  {  15)*  had  in  the 
■ame  situation  a  kind  «t  cordage.  Appendages  of 
a  aimilar  kind  were  sometimes  fastened  by  hinges 
to  the  lorica  at  the  right  shoulder,  for  the  purpose 
«f  protecting  the  part  of  the  body  which  was  ex< 
poMd  bj  lUttqg  up  tkn  aim  in  Uuowiqg  the  spear 
ororinfrtlwtimA.  (Xon.  ib  A  ByaMl.  ail  6.) 

Of  Grecian  cuirasses  the  Attic  were  occouiitwl 
the  best  and  moot  bcaatifuL  (Aelian,  y\  //.  iii. 
24).  The  «diut  im  won  vnivenally  by  the 
heavy-armed  infantry  and  by  the  horsemen,  ex- 
c«.>pt  that  Alexander  the  Great  gave  to  the  less 
brave  of  his  soldiert  bwait  plates  only,  in  order 
that  the  defenceless  state  of  their  bocks  might 
decrease  their  propensity  to  flight.  (Polyaen. 
ir.8.  13.)  These  were  called  half-cuinusc8(^M<^<^ 
fdicta).  The  tlionuc  HM  Moetimea  found  to  bo 
very  ouumtlft  and  cnmlMnoaM.    (Tac.  Jmm.  L 

<i4.)  [J.  y.] 

LORrCA,  LORICA'TIO,  in  architecture. 
[Mraot  t  Tmaromnm  Qrvs.] 

LOUTRON  (\ouTp6y).  [BALNiiJiJ 

LUCAR.    [liisTRio,  p.  613,  a.] 

LU'CERES.  [Patricii-] 

LUCEKN  A  {><vxyos\ an  oil  lamp.  The.Orceks 
mid  Koniaiis  originally  used  candles  ;  but  in  later 
time«  candles  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  houses 
of  the  JoWW  dlMOi.  tCANoat^J  A  great 
mnbcr  of  ncieiit  hmp$  Im  eemo  dmnt  to  us ; 
the  greater  part  of  which  are  made  of  terra  cotta 
(t^oX^A"*'^*  Anstoph.  liocL  l)f  bat  also  a  cou- 
■idenUo  mnbcr  of  bnoM.  Most  of  <ho  lamps 
are  of  an  oval  form,  and  flat  upon  the  top,  on  which 
tbeie  are  iieqaentJy  figures  in  rclieL  (See  the 
woodooto,  ppw  I4t»  t95,  464.)  In  the  hunps  tbfre 
are  one  or  more  rotmd  holes  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  wicks  (eUychma)  burnt  in  it ;  and  as  these 
iMriea  were  called  from  an  obvious  niia1(i<;y,  fiv- 
a  r  If  I J  or  fHu,  Utonllj  nostrils  or  nozxles,  the 
bunp  was  abo  called  Momomyxos^  Dimyxos,  Tri- 
myroSy  or  Pirti/miixof,  according  as  it  contained 
one,  two,  three,  or  a  greater  uuinbcr  of  nosides  or 
koica  fir  tbe  widca.   The  following  example  of  a 

dimi/ros  lueema^  upon  which  there  w  a  winged  boy 
with  a  goose,  is  taken  ixoui  the  Aluteo  iiorboaicOf 
toL  ir.  pL  14, 


LUCTA. 


7IS 


The  next  woodcut,  l;il<rn  from  the  gnmc  work 
{▼oL  i.  pL  10),  represents  one  of  the  most  beaatiful 
teoMM  naps  whidi  has  yet  baan  liNn4  Upon  H 
ia  tiM  l^gna  «f  a  ilndiag  SilMM 


The  lamps  sometimes 
hnng  in  chains  from  the 
ceiling  of  the  room  (Virg. 
.dm.  I  726  ;  Petron.  30), 
but  generally  stood  upon  a 
•tand.  £CAifsu.A«tuM.] 
SwHotlam  a  l^iua  holda 
the  lamp,  as  in  the  an- 
nexed woodcut  {Museo 
Bcfbtm.  vol  Tii.  pL  15), 
which  also  exhibits  the 
needle  or  instrameot  which 
served  to  trim  the  wick, 
and  18  attached  to  the 
figure  by  meaus  of  a  chain. 
(Comp.'Virg.  Afonsf.  11. 
"  £t  prod  mat  am  rt^pat 
hunon  eanaloa.**) 

We  read  of  luwmae  cu- 
bicuiartMt  iaimtarttf  trioU' 

these  names  were  only 
given  to  the  lamps  on  ac- 
count of  the  puiposes  to  which  they  were  applied, 
and  not  on  accoont  of  n  ditTeretice  in  shape.  The 
lueenae  eMeulartt  were  burnt  in  bcd-chnnibeia 
all  night  (Mart.  xiv.  3»,  x.  38.) 

Pcriiuaed  oil  waa  wanetiBMi  burnt  in  the  huapa. 
(PetNii.  70t  Mart.  x.  88.  9.) 

(Pa&seri,  Luerrnae  fictUct;  Bottiger  />/<•  SUenmgm. 
lampen,  Amalth.  ToL  iii.  p.  168,  && ;  Bcckort 
CkariUet,  voL  IL  pb  Sl^  &«,  GtUm^  tnd.  fi.  p. 
201,  kc.^ 

LUCTA,  LUCTATIO  (irtUn,  ir«iAa«rfH», 
iraX(U(r/io<r^,  or  «wr«f\i!jTir^),  wrestling.  Tha 
word  mUn  is  sometimes  used  in  a  wider  sense, 
embracing  all  gymnastic  exercises  with  the  excep- 
tinn  of  dancing,  whence  the  schools  of  the  nthletae 
were  called  soAMsfnis,  that  i%  schools  in  which 
tha  «dXi|  in  itt  widest  Miiia waa  taoght  (Ptatd^ 
/xv7.  vii.  p.  7f5  ;  Herod,  ir.  3,'!.)  [  Palakm  ra.] 
There  are  also  many  passages  in  ancient  writers  in 
which  vcUii  and  woAafciy  are  used  to  desfpurte 
any  particular  species  of  athletic  games  besides 
wrestling,  or  a  combination  of  several  games.  (See 
Krause,  p.  400,  note  2.) 

The  CJ reeks  ascribed  the  invention  of  wrestling 
to  mythical  personages,  such  as  Palaestra,  the 
daughter  of  Hennes  (AiMillod.  ii.  4.  §  9),  Antaeus 
and  Cercjron  (Plat,  de  Leg.  vii.  pw  796),  Pborbaa 
af  Athan^  ar  Thasaaa.  (SelMiL  ad  M.  Mak  r. 


4Ai)  HflnM%  thagodafaUgjnoialkciarciMib 
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una  prcitidvd  over  the  irctAi).  Theteui  ii  Mid  by 
Ptuisanias  (i.  39.  §  3)  to  have  been  the  first  who 
rfdiired  the  gnme  of  wn'stllnij  tn  n  rMiti 
Olid  to  have  thus  mis«:d  it  to  the  muK  ot  au  art  ; 
whereas  before  his  time  it  was  a  rude  fight,  in 
which  bodily  itw  and  streogth  aione  decided  the 
▼ictory.  The  nwet  eelebrated  wrestler  in  the 
heroic  ajj<?  was  HcmcKs,  In  tlio  Homeric  nci' 
wmtling  WM  much  practised,  and  a  bi-autiful  dc- 
wiuUMi  of  •  wrestling  match  is  giren  in  iin  Iliad 
(xxjii.  710,  &c. ;  compare  tW.  vlii.  103»  126, 246  ; 
Uesiod,  Semi.  Here  302,  where  Mdx««J'  Mjinj*?>»' 
Unifies  the  iriAi?X  During  this  period  wri'^iU  ri 
contended  naked,  witli  tho  rxci  j'tlmi  of  tin-  loiiit, 
which  were  covered  with  the  nt^i^wfta  {/L  xxm. 
7001  and  this  custom  remainod  thioqglMMtt  Greece 
itntil  OL  15,  from  which  time  the  pemoroa  wm  no 
longer  used,  and  wrestleTS  fought  entirely  naked. 
(  rtiucyd.  i. 6,  with  the  Schol.  ;  Pans.  i.  44.  ?;  1  ; 
JDtoays.  vii.  72.)  In  the  Homeric  age  the  custom  of 
■ndntii^  the  bodj  ht  the  purpoM  of  nndiny  does 
not  appt-iir  to  have  been  known,  but  in  the  tiinc  of 
Sokui  it  was  quite  general,  and  was  said  to  have 
been  adopted  hj  the  Cretans  and  Lacedaemonians 
at  a  vpfT  early  peri'xl.  (Thucyd.  I.  <•, ;  I'lat.  <l'-  Re 
i'uU.  V.  p.  452.)  Afti  T  the  Uidy  was  oitointi-d,  it 
was  strewed  over  with  sand  or  dust,  in  order  to 
ooable  the  wieatlen  to  tako  a  firm  held  of  each 
other.  At  the  U»XvnX  of  tho  St^ia  in  Argns  the 
mtA^  wasaccoinjuuiicd  by  flu u-- music.  [Sthknia.] 
When  two  atbletae  began  their  ooatest,  each 
mfght  «M  a  mrie^  of  aeaiM  to  asiao  bit  aali^ist 
in  tlir  nii>«t  adTontagcous  niann  -r,  and  to  throw 
iiiui  down  without  exposing  himself  (Ovid.  Alet. 
.  ix.  33,  ftc  {  Stat  ThA,  Ti  831,  Ack ;  Heliodor. 
Aefhinp.  y.  p.  2'^^)  ;  Init  on««  of  the  great  oltjocU 
waa  to  niake  cvctv  altiick  with  elegance  and 
beauty,  and  the  fight  was  for  this  as  well  as  for 
otbor  porposes  regnjatod  bj  certain  lawa.  (Plat 
Us,  Tin.  p.  834  ;  etc  Orai  08  ;  LoHan,  Amuek. 
24  ;  Atl'ian.  V.  II.  xi,  1.)  Strikin?,  r>r  iii.»L;incc, 
was  not  aUovedf  but  pushing  an  antagonist  back- 
ward (Mi«Mt)  WM  freqaently  morted  lo.  (Plat 
Sump,  ii  ^  ;  liUcLm,  Anarh.  I.  24.)  It  2s  pro- 
bably on  accoimt  of  thf  laws  l.y  which  this  frame 
was  regulated,  and  the  ^r.at  nrt  which  it 
quired  in  consequence,  that  Plutarch  (^fmp,  it  4) 
calls  it  the  rcxi'uc^aroy  «cal  irwov^T^^raroy  rwr 
i,$\riftdrmp.  But  notwithstanding  these  laws, 
wnatUog  admitted  of  greater  cunning  and  more 
tridw  and  atatofeaw  than  any  other  game,  with 
the  exception  of  the  pancratium  (Xcn.  Cyrop.  i.  6. 
§  32) ;  and  the  Greeks  had  a  great  many  technical 
tains  to  express  the  Tarieoi  stmtagema,  positions, 
and  attitudes  in  which  wrestlers  might  be  placod. 
Kumerous  scenes  of  wrestlers  are  represented  on 
ancient  works  of  Ht  (Kiaoat^  p>dl%  dkb  {  see 
woodcut  in  pAKCRATmU.) 

The  contest  in  wrestling  wu  dtridcd  by  the  an- 
cients into  two  porta,  viz.  the  iri\ii  6p$^  or  dp9ta 
(ajp^mrrd^qy  voAoiWX  that  i«,  the  fight  of  the 
athletae  as  loiur  as  tliojr  itaod  upright,  and  the 

aXlifSrtffit  or  KvKtai^  (''.--fn  r<Ju(aJori<i),  in  which 
the  athletae  atruggleU  with  each  other  while  lying 
on  the  gnwmd.  Unless  they  ooatrived  to  rise  again, 
thi>  oMwSifCis  was  the  last  stage  of  the  contest, 
which  contintwd  tintil  one  of  them  acknowledged 
hini:se1f  to  be  conquered.  The  wdAi)  ip9ii  appears 
to  have  been  the  <Hdy  one  which  was  fought  in  the 
timoi  «f  Homer,  aa  well  as  afterwards  is  the  great 
imtiwml  gmaai  of  tha  Qweki  i  andai  oooaMono 


athlete  fell,  the  other  allowed  him  to  rise  and  con- 
tinue the  contest  if  he  still  felt  inclined.  (Plat 
I'f  ph  vii,  p.  796  ;  Com.  Nf-p.  Epam.  2  ;  Locian, 
Lcjrtfih,  5.)  But  if  the  same  athlete  fell  thrice,  the 
victory  was  decided,  and  he  was  not  allowed  to  g« 
00.  (Senec  <U  Dtmef.  v.  3  ;  AeachyL  Affomt.  171  ; 
Amlh^  Gr.  vol.  ii,  p.  40f»,  ed,  Jacobs.)  The 
K\ivZt\<tis  was  only  Imiirht  in  latir  times,  at  tt.e 
nnaller  gameS|  and  especially  in  the  pancratiasu 
Tho  phm,  wboro  tha  wrcoden  coolewdod,  waa  |a> 
ncrally  soft  ptDxind,  and  covrrfd  with  sand.  (Xen. 
Anab.  iv.  B.  %  26  ;  Luciaui,  Anack.  2.)  Effcminata 
penoM  aametimes  spread  large  and  magnificent 
f.irpcts  on  the  place  wherv  liicy  wreslUnl.  (A then, 
xii.  p.  hWd.)  Kiwh  of  the  variau*  tribes  of  the 
On^oks  stvm  to  have  shown  its  peculiar  and  M> 
tional  character  in  the  game  of  wrestling  in  aeaka 
particular  trick  or  stratagetn,  by  which  it  excelled 
the  others. 

In  a  diaetetic  point  ^  view  the  aAir&ifais  waa 
CQBiidend  buieAfjal  ta  dM  iDtaner  parta  of  tha 

luxly,  the  loin*,  anil  the  l^wcr  ptirts  in  pernril, 
but  injurious  to  the  head  ;  wh«re«ks  the  ltd\^  ipitll 
was  believed  to  act  beneficially  npon  the  upper 
[arts  of  the  body.  It  ri  as  ow  in^  t  i  th-'^e  liJtitJiTy 
clTecl3  lliat  wrcstiing  was  nractised  in  ail  the  gvm- 
nasia  as  well  as  in  tbt  paiacstrae,  and  that  in  OL 
37  wrestling  for  boys  was  intiodBcod  aft  tfaa 
Olympic  games,  and'  soon  after  bk  dio  odMT 
irreat  games,  and  at  Athens  in  the  Eletiilnuu  and 
Thnca  also.  (Pan*,  r.  8.  8  3»  iil  U.  I  6  ;  Pind. 

viii.  08  ;  OelL  xr.M ;  Plot  Symp.  ii.  5.)  Tha 
most  renowned  of  all  thr  (In-  k  \'.ri-;!i  rs  in  ths 
hi»ti'rir;d  a^c  was  Milon  ol  Crolon,  whose  iiaiuo 
was  known  throngbout  the  ancient  world.  (Hood, 
iii.  137  ;  ^tr.ih.  vi.  p.  26*2,  &c.  ;  Diodor.  xiL  9.) 
Utht:r  distinguished  wrestlers  are  enumerated  by 
Krause  (p.  135,  &c.),  who  has  also  given  a  very 
mtniite  aeoonnt  of  the  game  of  wrartliiy  aad  emj 
thiftf  eonneeted  wHh  it,  in  his  Opmetum  and  A^m. 
d.  IM.  pp.  400— 4;i!).  [L.  S.1 

LUDI  is  the  common  name  for  the  whole  varietj 
of  ttMMrieal  exhibitkmt,  gnmeand  eentHto,  which 
were  held  at  Rome  on  various  ooca.iiona,  l>nt  chiellr 
at  the  festival  uf  t)i  •  ^mls  ;  and  as  the  lodi  at  cer- 
tain destivals  formed  the  principal  part  of  the  so- 
lemnities, those  fl  t's  iI  j  themselves  are  called  IttdL 
Sometimes,  however,  iudi  were  also  held  in  honour 
of  a  magistrate  or  of  a  deceased  person,  and  in  this 
case  the  games  may  be  considered  as  Iudi  privati, 
though  all  the  p<:<op1e  might  take  port  in  them. 

All  Iudi  V. 'Ti-  ilivided  liy  the  Romans  iiitu  two 
dasses,  via.  Imdi  aroemtet  and  tmdi  »eemci  (Cic.  ds 
Iff.  iL  15),  aoeotdinfly  aa  they  were  hdd  in  the 
circus  or  in  the  theatre  ;  in  the  latter  ta^o  th^^y 
wer>*  mostly  thmtricol  representations  with  their 
various  modifications  ;  in  tltofoflMr  they  consisted 
of  all  or  of  a  part  rf  the  pamps  enomenitefi  j'l  »he 
articles  CiRccs  and  Gladiatore.h.  Another  di- 
vision of  the  Iudi  into  $taii\  tm/xra/tri,  and  votiriy 
waa  undo  only  with  legard  to  religioiii  ftativala, 
and  U  analogoat  to  tte  divuioii  of  the  ftriae. 
[Fkriak] 

The  superintendence  of  the  games  and  the  so- 
lemnities eaaneeted  with  them  wai  in  moat  eaaei 

intrusted  to  the  aediles.  [Akoilks.]  If  the  law- 
ful rit«.>d  were  not  observed  in  the  celebration  of  the 
Iudi,  it  depended  «pon  the  decision  of  the  pontiffii 
whether  they  were  to  be  held  again  (tn-4nftr<ir{)  or 
not.  An  alphabetical  iint  of  the  princi(i«ii  ludt  is 
Mlgoiiiad.  [L.&] 
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LUDI  CAPITOLINI. 

LVm  APOLLINA'RES  were  iiutitated  tl 
Rome  during  the  Moond  Punic  war,  (nur  ynn  aflrr 
the  battle  of  Caiinae  (B.C.  212),  at  the  lomninnd  of 
M  onde  coDtaiiMd  ta  the  boak*  «f  (be  ancient 
m^i  Maraw  (ewrmimt  AMm,  Uv.m  1»; 
M.n  n>1(.  .Sb/.  L  l").    It  was  fitau  d  by  •omc  of  the 
ancient  annalista  that  ttieie  iudi  weiv  intUtated  f«r 
tlie  purpow  ef  ^Haining  from  Afoll»tbt  ywtirti— 
of  Ijiiiraii  Itf.-  (luring  the  hottest  (tr-ason  of  summer  ; 
I  ut  Livy  aiid  M^rubiua  adopt  tiic  acctxint  founded 
uf  >>n  the  most  authentic  docament,  th«  cHMin 
Marctana  thcmselres,  that  the  Apollinarioa  f^mam 
were  itiatitnted  parti?  to  obtain  the  aid  of  Apollo 
in  eipclliiii:  tiio   Cirtliauiiiian*   from    Italy,  arui 
{MUtl/  to  pcteMnr*,  tbroiigb  tiie  iavour  of  the  god, 
t!iet«|Nib1ieftHi«n  AMfpen.  TIm  ancle  niqiMt*' 
that  the  ftaiaes  shoulil  1h-  ln-M  v\cry  yi;ir  iindi  r 
tbe  ntperiDtendence  of  the  praetor  urbanus,  mtd 
that  ten  men  thoold  perform  tha  Mottoai  aeenrd- 
inil  to  Grttk  ritt's.     T}io  ffnntp  cfimplviny  with 
the  adrice  of  the  omcle  matip  two  jiciiatujcon- 
Rilu  ;  one  that,  at  tho  r-nd  of  tho  games,  the 
pnetor  should  recciTe  12,000  asacs  to  ba  aifnadad 
on  the  lolemiitties  and  sacrifices,  aod  atlodMr  tlUtt 
t'lo  t'-ii  mon  sluiul'l  MiiTifii  f  to  A[>olI(i,  nccord:ni;  to 
Greek  rites,  a  bull  with  gilt  boras  and  two  white 
gaits  aba  with  gflt  home,  and  ta  Lataaa  «  brifsr 
with  gilt  homa    Tin-  f.Tiiin-8  tlicinn'-lvc*  wrre  hrld 
io  the  Cimu  Maximus,  the  spectators  w«re  adorned 
witb  chaplcts,  and  aaek  ddMB  gave  a  contritMrtkn 
towards  defrarinjf  the  expenses.     (F'Xtoi.  s.  ». 
A pollimare$.)    TLl'  Rumau  matrons  ptrfi^'nicU  sup- 
pi  icntions,  the  people  took  their  meals  in  the  pro- 
pataUua  with  opcii  doodk  and  tbe  whale  dar — 
fur  Uie  CmUvsI  hatMl  ontjr  one  daj  — >  waa  filled  np 
will)  ceremonies  and  vari>nis  ollu  r  rit'-n.    At  this 
first  celebration  of  the  ludi  ApoUinArcs  do  decree 
traa  nada  rsspecting  the  anmml  repetilim  siig- 
(T^trfl  hr  the  omcif,  »n  thr»t  in  the  fir*t  y^r  thi y 
were  situply  ludi  votivi  or  indictifi.    T'l  -  year 
after  (b.c  21 1 )  the  senate,  on  the  |vn(>'>»al  of  tbe 
praetor  GUpumius,  decreed  that  they  should  be  i«' 
pcated,  and  that  in  future  they  should  be  vowed 
;irr«  -)i  <  v(  ry  year.    (Liv.  xxri,  23.)    The  day  on 
which  tbey  were  held  vnricd  every  year  aceordoig 
to  dmnBtiaaeea.  A  fpw  years  after,  however  (a.  e 
20??),  wlii  n  Rome  and  its  vicinity  were  vijiited  by 
A  plague,  the  praetor  urbanns,  P.  Licinius  Varus, 
brought  a  bill  Dcleca  the  people  to  ordain  that  the 
ApoIIinarlnn  rnmrs  »!ioiiI>i    In   future  always  be 
Vowed  and  hi  !d  on  a  certain  day  (<i»f*  lUUusjy  >iz. 
«n  the  (jth  rf  July,  which  day  heneeforward  re- 
matncd  a  dies  soUnnis.    (Lav.  zzvii.  23.)  The 
games  thus  became  vottvi  et  stativi,  and  contfaraed 
to  be   conducted  by  th'-  praetor  iirbaiiun.  (Cic. 
PkiL  iL  13.)  BcU  duriog  tbe  empire  the  day  of  these 
Bolemjutias  appean  again  ta  have  1Mb  ehangod, 
for  Julius  Capitolinns  (Marim.  et  BailttM.  c.  1)  as- 
signs thim  to  thr  2«itb  of  May.  [L.^] 
LUDI  Al  fil  STA'LES.  [AvovktaVWM,} 
LUDI  CAPITULl'NI  were  said  to  hare  Wn 
instituted  by  the  senate,  on  the  proposal  of  the 
dictator  M.  Furius  Cansillus,  in  the  year  ac.  3A7, 
after  tbe  dcpartore  ef  the  Oaub  ton  Roaa*,  as  a 
tdken  of  gratttude  towarda  Jn|nt«r  CafMteltnas, 
who  b.nd  savid  the  Capitol  in  the  hour  of  daii)/»T. 
Tbe  decree  of  tbe  senate  at  the  same  time  intrusted 
the  •apetiDtendenee  and  management  of  the  Capi- 
tn!ine  gnmes  to  a  colIe;;e  of  prles's  to  be  chosen  by 
the  dictator  from  among  those  who  resided  on  the 
Capitol  and  is  tU  diadal  <M  OTwX  wUch  CM  only 
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mean  that  they  were  Io  be  patricians.  (Li v.  v.  50, 
S2.)  These  priests  ww«  called  CapitoIinL  (Cic. 
<fi  tjiJtht.  J  Kit.  u.  S.)  On  -  of  the  «niu.».  ineiiU  a» 
tbe  Capitol  ine  games,  a  eelemaity  which  wae  ob- 
sMvad  aa  lata  aa  the  thaa  ef  Phrtarch,  was  that  a 


b.  -nill  olTend  the  S.irdi.uii  f^r  ptiblic  sal.-,  and 
thill  suiiH<  old  man  wnt  led  aWui,  who,  in  order  to 
produce  laughter,  wore  a  toga  practextA,  and  a 
bulla  poerilis  which  bung  down  from  his  nxk. 
(I'lut.  Qmaeit.  Horn.  p.  277  ;  Ke«t  r.  t^.  ^ii«t/• 
nnra/<«,  &c.)  According  to  some  of  the  ancienia 
this  ceramooy  waa  inteMled  to  ridkuie  the  Veien- 
tines,  wha  wtf*  aahdaed,  lUker  leng  wan  with 

llon.f,  and  niinibcr*  of  w  liom  were  •'obi  sla\i 
while  their  king,  represented  by  tbe  old  man  with 
th«  balhi  (each  waa  Mid  ta  ham  haen  tha  eaatnam 

of  the  Ktniscnn  kinp<t>,  wm  M  ibvi^  tha  citf 
as  an  obfi^et  of  ridicule. 

Tbe  VeieathMBt  >t  >'  further  said,  were  destg« 
nated  by  the  name  Sardiani  or  Sardi,  becanse  they 
were  belieTed  to  bare  onme  firam  Lydia,  the  capiul 
of  which  was  Sordes.  This  specimen  of  ancient  ety- 
mai«^,  boweva^iaa|ipaaad  by  another  im«^r*tatioa 
of  theesigiuflf  thaeaNiBswjr  gives  hySmnrasOspito. 

Aceofdini;  to  tliis  author,  the  name  Sardiani  or 
bardi  bad  nothing  to  do  with  the  Veicntines,  but 
rvfcned  te  the  inhahitaBla  ef  Sardima.  IKThen 
their  ihlaiKl  i-brbu-d  by  the  Roman*  in  r  c. 
2dd,  no  spoils  were  tound,  but  a  great  number  of 
Saidiaimw  wwa  tiawghi  ta  Rome  and  sold  as 
skrea,  and  these  proved  to  be  slaves  of  the  wor«t 
kind.    (FesUAc;  AnrcL  Viet,  ds   Vir.  JUustr. 

c.  .'u.)  Hence  arose  the  proverb,  Sardi  nmales  ; 
atim$  mU9  aafassr  (Cic.  md  h'mm,  vii.  24),  and  hence 
alsa  tha  mnmmf  at  tha  GapMaUna  ganee.  At 
what  time  nr  at  what  internals  thes  •  ludi  wi  ie 
celcbmted  is  not  mentioned,  iiuhng  the  time  of 
the  ampiia  thaj  aaam  to  have  fisllen  into  oblivten, 

but  they  were  restored  bv  noniitian,  and  were 
hcucclurth  cclaLnitt>d  every  fifth  year  under  the 
name  of  agones  CapiiaHai.  (8aa  Jaa.  Scaligar, 
Au$on.  Led.  i.  10.)  [L.8.J 

LUDI  CIRCENSE8  ROMA'NI  or  MAGNI, 
werr  (  .  i.  l.rated  every  year  daring  several  day.*, 
from  the  ^Hirtb  to  the  twdfth  of  September,  in 
heooar  ef  Aa  Ana  giani  diviahies,  JupitNv  Jtumi 
and  Minena  (Cic  c.  Verr.  v.  14),  or  according'  to 
others,  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  Consus,  and  Neptmius 
EqnestrisL  Tbey  were  superintended  by  the  canla 
acdilcs.  Far  tether  iirihiilaw  aaa  CIRcu^ 
215U,  &C.  tL.SiJ 

LUDI  (  (iMPlTALI'CIL  [Compitaua.! 

LUDI  FLOKAX£S.  [FLoaxLiiL] 

LUDI  FUNBBRBS  were  games  celebrated  at 
the  funeral  pyre  of  illustrious  persons.  Such  ynnn-j 
are  mentioned  in  tbe  very  early  legends  of  the 
history  «f  Oiaaea  and  Rekw,  and  thejr  eentiaaed 
with  various  mndificatioiis  until  the  introduction  of 
Christianity.  It  w:ii«  at  such  a  ludus  funebris  that 
in  tbe  year  h.  c.  2t!4  gladiatorial  fights  were  ex- 
hibited at  Ri'me  for  the  jSrst  time,  which  lienee- 
forward  reniauicd  the  itjo»t  essential  jart  in  all 
ludi  funebres.  [Oladutohrs,  p.  j74. a.]  Tbe 
domtion  of  these  games  vyied  accordioa  to  or- 
cmnataneesL  Thcj  laated  aometfaoea  for  Aree  «id 
N)nietinies  for  four  days,  tlMini.'h  it  may  be  jiup[iosed 
that  in  the  inajonty  of  cases  thev  did  not  last  mora 
than  one  day.  On  ene  occasion  120  gladiators 
fought  in  the  cotirs"  of  three  days,  and  the  whole 
forom  waa  covered  with  triclinia  and  tents,  in 
whidk  tha  paafU  telad.  (Liv.  sia 
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LUDI  PLEBEir. 


£0,-  nxix.  46 1  Plia.  Ii,N.  nsr.  7.)  It  wu 
Ihoogbt  diigr«Miil  fiw  womm  to  b*  preMnt  at 

tkcM  games,  and  PiiMius  Sompron'u;  ri  panited 
hwmU  fnm  hit  wife  because  she  bad  Uoa  present 
widMOl  hif  kBowl«dg«  at  ludi  fiin^nct.  (Pint 
i^aaett.  Horn,  p  '-''^7,  «  ;  Val  Max.  y\.  3.  g  12  ; 
CMspare  Suet.  Aty.  4-i.)  These  ludi,  thongh  on 
MlM  ooeaaions  the  whole  people  took  part  in  them, 
were  not  ladi  pablici,  propcxlj  tpenking,  as  thcT 
were  girtn  by  pHrate  indiTidiials  in  honour  of 
their  nktNV*  4f  tkad$,  Compara  Fim  p. 

IXDI  HOKORA'RTI  are  expressly  neatiotMa 

only  by  Su  '  jk-  is  (.iut).  3'2),  who  states  that 
Augustus  dnvou-d  thirty  days,  which  had  been 
oeeaiNMl  till  that  tine  by  lodi  honorarii,  to  the 
tmnsaction  of  locnil  l)ii»inc»s.  What  it  nw'ant  \>y 
ludi  honorarii,  Ls  ml  quiie  certain.  Aooordmg  to 
Fcstus  (s.  f*.  /ItmorarioM  la4o$)  thay  wen  the  nine 
as  the  Liberalla.  Scniiger,  however,  in  his  note 
on  Suetonius,  has  made  it  appear  very  probable 
that  Shry  wcrv  the  same  as  those  which  Tcrtullian 
{,iM  SpteU  c.  31)  lajra  were  gircn  for  tha  pupose 
of  gatatn^  hoBMin  and  popularity,  in  eQatnu» 
liin  tiini  to  nthiT  liiJi  winch  wtTt-  inlcnciod  cither 
OS  an  honour  to  the  gods,  or  as  for  the  dead. 
At  the  tnae  of  Aopvtaa  Uiia  kind  of  ludi  which 
Tacitus  {Aiiric.  6)  geems  to  designate  by  the  iwnie 
inatna  iottoru,  wcru  so  common  that  no  one  ob- 
tained any  public  office  withoat  latishing  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  bis  property  «0  the  exhibition 
of  games;  Augustus  therdbre  wisely  assigned 
thirty  of  the  days  of  the  year,  on  whiih  such 
■pectodea  had  been  ejibilMted  preTiously,  to  the 
tnmsaciion  ef  huwaa^ i«.  li* nada tlmt  M  daya 
fnstl  (Compaia  BaM&  aad  F.  A.  Wulf,  ad 
Jimtim.Le.)  [L.S.] 
LUDI  JUVENA'LES.  [Jitvbiiauk.] 
l.Vm  LTBKRA'LKS.  [Dionvsh.  p.  4 M.] 
LUDI  MAUTIA'LKS  were  cekbrau-d  every 
1f«ar  on  the  first  of  August,  in  the  Circus,  and  in 
honour  of  Mars,  because  the  temple  of  JMaia  Lad 
lieen  dedicated  on  this  day.  (I>ion  Cass.  Iz.  S ; 
Sueton.  CUiu<l.  4.)  The  nncient  cal  ndaria  men- 
tian  alaa  other  lodi  Buutialot  which  were  held  in 
the  Ciicoa  en  the  iMi  af  Slay.  [li.  S.] 

LUDI  .MKOALKNSES.  [MEOALx^tA.] 
LUDI  NATALI  TJl  are  the  games  with  which 
tiM  birth-day  of  an  emperor  was  generally  ceie 
bra  ted.  They  were  held  in  the  Circn*,  « hence 
they  are  aometitncs  called  cir censes.  ^CupituL  A a- 
tmL.  Pim^  5 ;  Spartian.  Hadrian^  7.)  They  con- 
alrtad  generally  of  fights  of  gladialen  and  wild 
beaats.  On  one  eecaaimt  of  thia  kind  Hadrian 
exhihite<l  gladiatorial  combatafbriix  day^  and  one 
thousand  wild  beasts.  [L. 

LUm  PALATrNI  m  fattttatod  by  Lim 
in  honour  of  Angnnns,  and  were  held  on  the  Pala- 
tine. (Dion  Cass.  h  i.  itd>  fin.)  According  to  Dion 
CaMios  they  w<?re  celebrated  during  three  days, 
bttt  accordiTi  - 1  I  .Tose[>hu8  {Auiitf.  Jud.  xix.  1 )  they 
lasted  eight  days,  and  commenced  on  the  27th  of 

Deeambar.  (Sea  BmL  <M^.  M»  «Uh  ScaliK-er  s 

lHrte.">  .  IL.S.] 

LUDI  PISCATOHfl  were  ImM  ercry  year  on 
the  sixth  of  June,  in  the  plain  on  the  rii;ht  hank 
of  the  Tiber,  and  were  conducted  by  the  praetor 
«rbadaa  on  bebatf  of  the  Habennen  of  the  Tiber, 
who  made  the  day  a  holiday.  (OvidL iPW.  vi.  23.*), 
die  i  Feat  «.  v.  PtKot.  Imdi.)  ( L.  S.] 

LUDI  PLEDB'II  wwn,  aeendkM  to  tbt 


LUDI  SAECULARES. 

Pseado>AaooniM  (ad  Vmr.  L  pu  Hi,  OrdlQ,  tlia 
gamei  wbkli  bad  beta  inatttated  in  oommeiiHitatien 

of  the  freedom  of  the  pleWians  afl<'r  tlie  l)ani»h- 

meni  of  the  kings,  or  after  the  secession  of  the 
plcbea  to  tha  AvantiBa.   The  fint  of  tbeae  ae* 

coiiiif!!  rot  borne  ont  hy  the  history  of  the  ple- 
beian order,  and  it  is  mopc  probable  that  tbeae 
games  were  institnted  in  commemoration  of  tiM 
reconciliation  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians 
after  the  first  accession  to  the  roons  sneer,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  to  the  Arentine.  They  wen 
held  on  tha  16th,  17th,  and  18th  of  Norember. 
Bod  were  ceadocted  by  the  plebekn  a^ilea.  (  Ltv. 
xxvlii.  10,  xxxix.  7.)  It  i.*  sufficiently  dear  frora 
the  ancient  calendaria  that  the  ludi  plebcii  wens 
not,  as  some  have  suppoead,  Um  aaoM  aa,  or  a  part 
of,  the  ludi  Romnni.  f  L.  S.] 

LUDI  PONTIFICA'LES  wew  pmkihly  i,^ 
thing  but  a  particular  kind  of  the  ludi  hi>n'<rani 
mentioned  above.  They  were  for  the  first  time 
given  by  Augustus,  when,  after  the  death  of  Lepi- 
iltiv  he  uhtaltied  the  aAw  «f  ptuHkx  maximua. 
(Sueton.  Aig.  44.)  [L. 

LUDI  QUAESTOntlT  were  of  the  mmt 
raetcr  as  the  preceding  gamcit.  They  were  insti* 
tuUf^  by  the  emperor  Claudius  ( Suet  (Itutd.  24  ( 
Tacit.  Aim.  il  2*2 >,  wlia  domed  that  all  who  «^ 
tamed  the  office  of  quaestor  should,  at  their  own 
cxjjcuse,  give  gladiatorial  exhibitions.  iHero  did 
away  with  this  obligation  for  newly  appointed 
qnaeators  (Tacit.  Ann,  xiii.  h\  but  it  was  revived 
by  Dnmitiaiu  (Sueton.  Domit.  c.  4.)  [L.  S.] 
LUDI  HkMANI  orMAGNL  [M«oai.esia  ] 
LUDI  SAJSCULAHES.  If  «•  wcce  to  jodge 
from  their  nane,  these  gamea  wooM  haw  bera 
celebrated  once  in  every  century  or  saecubnn  ;  hut 
we  do  not  find  that  they  were  celebrated  with  this 
ngnhtity  at  any  period  of  RoBua  hittory,  and  tba 
name  ludi  sa<-ciiIareB  Itself  was  never  \i»ed  daring 
tlie  time  of  the  republic.  In  order  to  undentand 
their  real  cbaiaetcr  w«  most  distingoisb  betwean  the 
time  of  the  repttUie  and  of  the  empire,  nnee  at 
tbeee  two  periods  th«M  tadi  were  of  an  endrdy 
ditlVrent  chanii  ter. 

During  the  time  of  Uie  republic  thfj  weie  called 
hM  TbvoalML  TtoaaiMiL  er  Tfaar^L  wbile  dartnir 
the  empire  they  bore  the  name  of  tudi  ^^uraf-irrg. 
(FeBt.  s.v.  &t0ad.  iudi  md  Ttmrii  Imdi;  YaL  Max. 
ii.  4.  §  5.)  Their  origin  is  described  by  Valeriua 
Maximu?,  who  attrihnt'-s  their  institution  to  the 
miraculous  recovery  of  three  children  of  one  Vale- 
rius, who  had  been  attacked  by  a  plague  raging  at  the 
time  in  Rome^  and  ware  restored  to  health  by  drink- 
ing eoma  water  wanned  at  a  plaee  in  the  Campus 
Martius,  nlled  Tiirentum.  Valerius  afterwanlg 
o tiered  Hicrifices  in  the  Taraotom  to  Dis  and  Pro- 
serpina, to  whom  the  taeofory  of  bia  diildiciiirai 
Bii{)j«>sed  to  be  owintr,  spread  lectistemia  for  the 
gi>ds,  and  held  festive  games  for  three  successive 
nightii  because  his  three  children  bad  been  saved. 
The  acmnnt  of  Valerius  Maximtis  aprees  in  th« 
main  with  those  of  Ccnsoriuus  (/Jc  Die  XuL  c  17) 
and  of  Zocimns  (iL  3),  and  all  appear  to  have  derived 
their  infiimaatian  fimn  the  anciflnt  annaliat,  Vala> 
rhn  AntiMk  Whfla  aeoordtng  to  Chii  aeeonnt  Ae 
Tarentine  pames  were  first  o  iehrated  hy  Valerius, 
another  legend  teems  to  consider  the  fight  of  the 
Homtkaa  and  Cnrintiana  as  coimeeled  with  dteir 
first  celebration.  A  third  arroTtnt  (Festiis,  *.  r. 
Taurii  Imdii;  Serr.  ad  Arm.  ii,  140)  ascribes  thnr 
to  tha  fe^  of  Tarfuniai  Sttpobui. 
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A  forful  plngm  ImoIm  «it(  1^  wldeti  all  prngnml 

women  wfrc  .•xfTcctctl  in  »uch  a  roaniMT  that  the 
children  died  in  the  womb.  Games  were  then  in- 
atitoted  to  propitiate  the  infernal  divinities,  and 
Kicrificea  of  sterile  cows  {iaurtxu)  were  offcnHi  up 
to  tbum,  whence  the  games  were  culled  ludi  Taurii. 
These  game*  and  aacrifioes  took  place  in  the  Circtu 
FUuuiniiUy  tbai  tlte  inliwiMl  dinnitif^B  mitrht  not 
enter  the  city.  F«ftiw  («.«.  Sam.  IwU)  oiid  Cen- 
sorinu*  ascribe  the  first  celebration  to  the  consul 
Valerius  Poplicola.  This  account  admits  that  the 
vmcilnp  of  Db  and  Proaerpina  had  existed  long 
before,  but  ptntp'  that  the  games  and  sacrificeH 
were  now  pcnurroed  for  the  first  Ume  to  avert  a 
pkif^ue,  and  in  that  part  of  the  Campus  Martius 
which  had  belon^'ed  to  the  Inst  king  Tarquiniiis, 
fruiu  wliouj  the  place  dcritred  its  name  Tarentnin. 
Valerius  Mazimus  aud  Zosimus,  who  knew  of  the 
cdebftlion  of  tbete  ^him  bj  Valaius  Poplicola, 
cad«atoQr  to  reeandle  theb  two  aoeoonts  by  repre* 
Knting  the  celebration  of  Poplic  tl  i  the  second 
ia  chnmok^gical  order.  Other  less  importaot  tradi- 
tioM  am  mwitianwl  by  Serviua  Am,  &  140} 
And  }iy  Varro  (ap  Cemorin.). 

As  regards  the  names  Tarenti  or  Taurii,  they  arc 
perhaps  nothing  bat  diflbrent  forms  of  the  same 
word,  and  of  the  same  root  as  Tarquinius.  All  the 
accounts  mentioned  above,  thoutrh  diflfcrinflr  as  to 
the  time  at  which  and  the  persons  by  whom  the 
Tnrentine  games  were  fint  oelebrated,  yet  agree  in 
•eating  that  they  wm  eelebnted  for  the  purpose 
of  avcrtinir  from  the  sl^lto  some  jjrent  calamity  by 
which  it  had  been  alHicted,  and  that  they  were 
held  in  bonoar  of  Dis  and  Proserpina.  From  I 
the  time  of  the  consul  Valerius  Poplicola  down  to 
that  of  Augustus,  the  Toreittiue  games  were  only 
lidd  tblM  timet,  and  again  only  on  certain  emer- 
gencies, and  nut  at  any  fixed  time,  so  that  we 
must  conclude  that  their  celebration  was  in  no  way 
connected  with  certain  cycles  of  time  (taecuhi). 
Tlw  deities  in  whose  botutur  they  weie  held  during 
tbe  repiblic,  cantiniied,  at  at  fint,  to  be  Dia  and 
Proserpina.  As  to  the  v.iv.r^  at  which  these  three 
celebmtioQS  took  place,  the  cumuieiitahi  of  the 
qtibideeiiiiviri  tod  the  accounts  of  the  annalifta  did 
not  atrrcf?  (Ccnsorin.  /.  c),  and  the  dNf  rcj^tncy  of 
the  statements  suU  extant  shows  the  vain  uUninjjtA 
whicb  wcfo  made  in  later  times  to  prove  that 
daring  the  repablie  tbe  games  had  been  celebrated 
onee  in  every  Mecalnm.  All  these  misrepresenta- 
tions and  distortions  arose  in  the  time  of  An^istus. 
Not  long  after  he  bad  assumed  tbe  auprcme  power 
in  tbe  repaUie,  the  qtihtdechnvin  aimoaneed  that 
accordinj^  tn  their  bofiks  ludi  saeculares  ought  to 
be  held,  and  at  the  same  tinto  tried  to  prove  from 
bittory  that  in  farmer  times  they  had  not  only 
been  celebrated  rppeatedly,  but  almost  rej^ulaily 
once  in  evei^  century.  The  games  of  which  the 
quindccimTin  amda  tbia  aaaeraoi^  tba  hidi 
XatntttDi, 

Tbeeelebnited  jurist  and  antiquary  Ateias  Capito 

reci  ived  frf>m  the  emp'  r  r  the  coinmiind  to  deter- 
mine the  ceremonies,  and  Horace  was  requested  to 
conpoae  tbe  feativa  bynn  foe  the  eecaaion  (esriMi 

scMTo/ufie),  which  is  still  f  xtrtTit  (Zosim.  ii.  4.).  ' 
But  the  festival  which  was  now  held,  was  in 
VraUty  very  different  from  the  ancient  Tarontine 
gnmes  ;  for  Dis  and  Proserpina,  to  w  horn  fonnr  i  ly 
the  festival  belonged  exclusivelv,  were  now  the  last 
in  the  list  of  the  divinities  in  honour  of  whom  tbe 
JimU  urnltwa  van  calebnled.  A  deacriptmi  of 
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die  tariou  lehNBiiitfea  fi  fiveii  by  Zaabnm.  Some 

days  bffore  thev  rrm-u-nced,  heralds  were  sent 
about  to  invite  the  people  to  a  spectacle  which  no 
one  had  ever  beheld,  and  which  no  one  would  ever 
behold  again.  Ilerenpon  the  quindecimviri  dis- 
tributed, upon  the  CnpitJjl  and  the  Palatine,  among 
the  Roman  citisens,  torches,  sulphur,  and  bitumen, 
by  which  they  were  to  pai^  diemaeltca.  In  tbe 
same  places,  and  on  the  A^tine  bi  the  temple 
of  Dijuia,  the  pteople  received  wheat,  1>nrl>  y,  aiid 
beans,  which  were  to  be  offered  at  uigbt-time  to 
tbe  Paraw,  er,  according  to  otbm^  were  glten  aa 
jwiy  to  the  actors  in  the  dramatic  reprcscntntiniis 
which  were  performed  during  the  festive  days. 
The  festival  took  place  in  summer,  and  lasted  for 
three  days  and  three  nights.  On  the  first  day  the 
games  commenced  in  the  Tarentum,  and  sacritices 
were  offered  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  Neptune,  Minerva, 
Venus,  Apollo,  Mercury,  Ceres,  Vulcan,  Mara, 
Diana,  Vesta,  Hercules,  Latona,  the  Parcae,  and 
to  Dis  find  Proserpina.  The  solemnities  liegan  at 
the  second  hour  of  the  night,  and  the  cniperor 
opened  them  by  the  liver  nlft  with  tbe  aaerifiee  of 
three  lambs  to  the  Parcae  upon  three  altars  erected 
fur  the  purpose,  and  which  were  sprinkled  with 
the  blood  of  the  victniM,  The  lambs  thcnisclvei 
wero  burnt  A  temporary  scene  Vika  that  of  a 
theatre  was  erected  in  the  Tarenlmn,  and  illumi- 
nated with  lights  and  fires. 

In  tbii  icena  feattre  hymn*  were  song  by  » 
ehoraa,  and  iraiioiw  oAer  eeremeniee,  together 
witli  theatrical  {x  rformances,  tofik  {ilace.  Durinj^ 
the  morning  of  tbe  first  day  the  people  went  to 
I  the  Capitol  to  oflfer  solemn  sacrifices  to  Jupiter; 
thence  they  retnmed  to  the  Tarentum  to  sing 
choruses  in  honour  of  Apollo  oud  Diana.  On  the 
second  day  the  noblest  matrons,  at  an  hour  fixed 
by  an  omcle,  n^i.  T^ibled  on  the  Capitol,  performed 
supplications,  5an>;  hymns  to  tbe  gods,  and  also 
visited  the  altar  of  Juno.  The  emperor  and  the 
quindecimviri  oSered  sacrifices  which  had  been 
▼owed  befim,  to  all  the  great  divinitiea.  On  the 
third  day  Greek  and  Latin  choruses  were  sudl,'  in 
the  sanctuary  of  A|)ollo  by  three  times  nine  boys 
and  maidens  of  great  beauty  whose  parents  were 
still  alive.  The  object  of  ihew  hymns  was  to 
implore  the  protection  of  the  gods  for  all  cities, 
toww^  and  oBloKi  af  Aa  empire.  One  of  thesu 
hymns  was  the  carmen  saecuUie  by  Horace,  which 
was  especially  composed  far  the  occasion,  and 
adapted  to  the  cinimstances  of  the  time.  During 
the  whole  of  the  three  days  and  nigbta,  games  of 
every  description  wet*  cwfied  as  n  all  th«  dr> 
cases  and  theatreaii  and  MMvifieea  were  o4BMed  bi 
all  the  temples. 

The  first  cdehmtien  of  the  ludi  saecidarei  in  the 
reign  of  Aupusttis  took  place  in  the  summer  of  the 
year  JkC  17  (Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  H.)  ;  the  second 
took  place  in  the  reipi  of  Claudius,  a.d.  47  (Suet. 
Claud.  21)  ;  the  third  in  the  reign  of  Domitian, 
A.  D.  88  (Suet  Domit.  4,  with  Emcsti'S  note)  ;  and 
the  last  in  the  reign  of  Philippus  a.  n.  IMH,  and, 
as  was  generally  believed,  just  lUOO  years  after 
tbe  bnilding  of  the  city.  (Jul.  Capitot.  €tord.  Tert. 
'  c.  .33  ;  cnni^iare  Sealii-i  r,  ly-f/i'l.  Tcmfior.  p. 
4i]G  i  Hortung,  JJu  iidi^tm  der  Jtomcr^  vol.  ii. 

p.  92,  &C.,  and  the  caamenlaton  ad  Iforat, 

Carm.Saee.)  [h.^.} 

LL'DirS.   r0r.AoiATORS8,  p.  374,  b.J 
LLTDUS   DUCKDBCIM  SCRIPTOltUlt 
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LUPERCALIA. 


LUDUS  LATRUNCULO'UUM.  [Lathon- 

CDLI.] 

LUDUS  TROJAE.  [CiBCva»  p.  288,a.] 
LU'MINA.  lSBRviTOT«fcl 

LUPA'NAH.  [CxuroNA,  pw  aaa^K] 

LUHATUM.  [F«SNOM.j 

LUPBRCA'LIA,  «ie  «f  Ow  not!  andcol  Ro- 
wan fe»tivsb,  which  ci  1  liratfd  even,'  year  in 
honour  of  Luperctu,  tlic  gad  of  fertility.  All  the 
Mmnoniet  with  which  it  wm  held,  and  all  we 
know  of  ita  hi^tnry.  olmws  that  it  waa  orifnuallr  n 
•hcpberd-festivai.  ^^i'lut.  Cues,  (il.)  Hence  it*  iij- 
trMiKtion  at  Rome  waa  connected  with  the  namea 
of  Ronalos  aad  Remiu,  the  kioga  of  abcdMidk 
Oreek  writcis  nd  their  fMloirfln  axnoR((  toe  Ro- 
mans  represent  it  ."u  a  festival  of  I'an,  and  ascribe 
ita  introductioa  to  the  Arcadiaa  firaodax.  Thia 
ipiiWfmaimrtioB  tmae  purtiy  fitn  tiM  ftt 
theae  writcra  to  identify  ilie  lloman  divinities  with 
thoce  of  Greece,  and  parllj  trum  ita  rude  aud 
•liDoat  aavage  ceremoniea,  which  certainly  are  a 
prixif  that  the  featival  muat  have  orif;inated  in  the 
rtmolcst  antiqiiitr.  The  featival  waa  held  cverr 
year,  on  the  IStk  of  Fetomry,  in  the  Lupereal, 
when  Roouihu  and  Rumu  were  aud  to  hmn  beta 
nnrtnred  by  the  tbe-wolf ;  the  plaee  eonttuMd  an 
altar  and  a  firnve  «ured  to  the  jjod  LnptTcu*, 
(AureL  Vict,  de  Orig.  GenL  Itom.  22 ;  Ovid.  J-'atL 
11267.)  Hera  thelapNd  BMbM  «n  tbo  day 
of  the  Lupcrcalia,  and  aacrificed  to  the  god  gitaU 
and  youDg  doga,  which  animals  are  remarkable  fur 
their  itniw  eenil  initiBct,  and  thus  were  appro- 
priat«  aacrificea  to  the  prwi  of  fertility.  (Plut.  fiom. 
'Jl  ;  Scrriua  ad  A«m.  vai.  Two  youtha  of 

Doble  birth  were  then  led  to  the  Luperci,  and  one 
of  the  butar  toacbad  tbair  fiwaheada  witb  a  awocd 
dipped  in  the  blood  of  tbo  ^ietine ;  other  Lapevet 
i;niiiediately  after  wiju'd  off  the  Llo<>dy  8f>ots 
with  wool  dipped  in  milk.  Hereupon  the  two 
yoaAa  wcfo  oUiged  to  bnak  out  mto  a  ebont  ef 
laughter.  This  ceremony  waa  prolwbly  a  srm- 
biiliciU  ^riiioitiou  of  the  abcpherds.  After  tlie 
sacrifice  waa  over,  the  Lnperci  partook  of  a  meal, 
at  which  they  were  plentifully  aupplied  with  wine. 
(Val.  Max.  ii.  2.  9.)  They  then  cut  the  akina 
uf  the  goota  which  they  had  aacrificed,  into  piece* ; 
with  aooie  of  which  they  covered  porta  d  their 
body  in  inntation  of  the  god  Lupercua,  who  wae 
rupreeentcd  half  naked  and  half  covered  with  Root- 
akjo.  The  other  piecai  of  the  akina  they  cut  into 
thoogi,  and  holding  them  in  their  hand*  tbey  ran 
throii^'h  '.hr  ptr^'ts  of  the  c''.v,  touching'  or  atrik- 
ing  With  lia-ui  all  jM'rsons  wtium  they  met  in  their 
WagTi  Md  cepecially  women,  who  oYcn  ttwd  to 
cane  fbrwaid  ?  < 


voltintahlj  Cor  the 
tbey  bdieted  that  thie  enmBoay  rendered  then 

fruitful,  and  procured  them  an  easy  deliven,'  in 
childbearing.  Thia  act  of  numiog  about  with 
tbon({i  of  feat^kin  was  a  tymheSe  parifieation  ef 

the  land,  and  that  of  touching  peraona  a  purifi- 
cation of  men,  for  the  words  by  which  thia  act  ia 
d<>si)?nated  am  fibrmarm  and  lust  rare.   ( C)  vid.  Fatt. 

ii.  ;il  ;  Fest  *.  r.  Fehrunritu.)  The  fioat  skin  itself 
was  called  jllruuin^  the  fcative  day  di€$  /«6nKi^ 

the  month  in  which  it  oeemfed  Fikrmarim,  and 
the  god  bimaelf  F^truut. 

Thn  act  of  purifying  and  fertflizing,  which,  as 
we  have  acen,  was  applied  to  women,  was  without 
doubt  orig^nall^  applied  to  the  flocka,  and  to  the 
people  of  tkf  city  on  the  Palatine.  (Vatm,  da  Ling. 
iM.  T.         fiipb)  Fc0ta»  {f.  Ok  Crtgm)  wg* 


LUPERCT. 

that  the  Lupcrci  were  alao  called  etepi  or  ertmi, 
from  their  atriking  witb  goaukina  (a  cr«pitmpm&^ 
cmhtrumX  but  it  it  Btore  probable  that  the  namo 
erepi  waa  derived  from  crepo,  which  waa  the 
ancient  nainc  for  jrnat.    (Feat.  f.  r.  Cupr^ie.) 

The  iiaatival  of  the  LoperaUia,  tbei^h  it  aocee- 
aarily  lott  ita  original  import  at  the  time  vben  tha 
Uunians  wi  r  !i  i  1  i  -.  r  a  nation  of  ahepherds  wat 
yet  always  observed  in  commemoratioo  of  the 
foondtflBof  the  city.  Antonina,  in  hia  conaulahipi, 
T^n^  (>!ic  of  the  Luperci,  and  not  only  ran  with 
them  nali-naked  and  covered  with  piece*  «l  goat- 
akin  through  the  city,  but  even  addressed  tha 
people  in  the  fiuum  in  thia  rude  at^.  (  Plut  Cmea, 
61.)  Af^  the  tune  of  Gaeaar,  however,  the  Lo- 
pt  rcalia  scein  to  liave  been  neglected,  for  AugutttM 
it  taid  to  faaTo  loatored  it  (SoeU  Aug.  31X  but 
ba  ftrbado  yoatbi  (AnMit)  to  taka  part  in  tiw 
running  The  festival  waa  henceforth  celebrated 
regularly  down  to  the  time  of  the  empenv  Aiiae* 
taaiua.  Lnpercalia  wen>  also  e^lebialBd  in  other 
towns  of  Italy  and  Oaul,  for  I  nprrci  arc  mentioned 
in  iujcriptiaua  of  Vclilrae,  i'nieuesto,  Nemau«na, 
and  other  place*.  (Orelli,  Inter,  n.  22.51,  &c) 
(Compare  Lupbrci  ;  and  Hiftaqgi  /Ma  Rdig.  dm 
Kimeu  vol.  ii.  p.  1 76,  &c)  |  L.  S.) 

LUPERCI,  were  the  priests  of  tln^  c  (1  Luper- 
caa.  They  fonoed  a  college  {todaiuasy  irmpia)^  the 
membeit  of  wbich  were  orighwUy  yon^  ef  patri- 
cian families,  ajid  which  waa  aaid  to  have  been  in- 
stituUKl  by  lU>niulua  aitd  lleraua.  (Plut.  Horn.  21.) 
The  college  waa  divided  into  two  classea,  the  one 
called  FaViii  or  Fahlani,  and  the  other  Quinctilii  or 
Quinctiliani.  (Test  *.  rr.  Qtundiliuni  Lujxrvi  .ind 
Fabiani.)  These  names,  w  hich  are  the  same  aa 
tboaa  witb  wiiicb  tbo  folWwan  of  Rtnmlaa  and 
Ranna  wwe  doaignated  in  the  earif  Rooaan  lo- 
genda,  seem  to  sh  'v  t^  ^  tl  i-  ]  r!  sthoinl  was 
origiaally  confined  to  certain  gentea.  (Ovid.  Fatt. 
iL  878,  who,  however,  otnAonda  the  Potitit  and 
Pinarii  with  the  Qtiinctilii  and  Fnl  ii  )  But  if  .tuch 
actually  waa  the  caae,  thia  limitation  does  not  s«-«m 
to  have  eadated  for  a  very  long  time,  though  the 
two  clasae*  retamed  their  original  name*,  for  Featiu 
says,  that  in  course  of  time  the  number  of  Luperci 
increased,  '*  Quia  honoris  pratia  rouiti  in  Lupercia 

adscribebantur.**  What  waa  the  origtoal  number 
of  Luperci,  and  bow  long  dieir  eiiea  lotted,  it 

unknown  ;  l  it  it  is  stated  in  inscriptions  (Orelli, 
n.2256  nud  u.  42^20)  that  a  perauu  held  the  office 
of  Lupercua  twice,  and  another  three  tiMiv>BA 
thia  fiict  shows  at  lea.st  that  the  priests  were  not 
appointed  for  life.  Juliua  Caesar  added  to  the  two 
cUaaea  of  the  collet^e  a  third  with  the  name  of  Julii 
or  Juliani  (Dion  zliv.  6 ;  Soet.  Otm,  7d>,  and 
made  Antonim  their  high  prieet  He  i  ~ 
to  them  certain  revenues  (trr/^Ai/(«»),  which 

aftenirarda  withdrawn  from  them.  (jCie.  PkUip,  iii. 
15,  with  the  noto  of  P.  Maante)  Bat  it  it  nn- 

c<  rtiin  whether  Caesar  assianied  these  rcTenues  to 
the  whole  college,  or  merely  to  the  Julii.  From 
thia  time  the  two  ancient  claaaca  of  the  Luperci  ara 
aometimea  diatinguiahed  from  the  new  one  by  the 
nameof  Lnperci  veteres.  (Orelli, n. 2253.)  Although 
in  early  time*  the  Luperci  were  taken  only  fr«>ra 
noble  fiuniliee,  their  •tnnce  and  indeeeot  conduct 
at  the  LnpereaiiB  waa  offientiTO  to  tlie  nuro  n> 
fined  Romans  of  a  later  age  (Cic.  Pftilip.  ii.  .14\ 
and  Cicero  {pro  CoeU  11)  characterises  the  college 
aa  *  **  Ftim  qtwtdam  aodalitaa  et  plane  poatorieia 
fneniB  aoitio  illn  ailv 
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iiMlitiiln  tfma  framudtM  atque  lege^**  Respect- 

iiit;  t{K>  ritej  with  which  thoy  lohailUMd  the  Lu- 
percalia  sec  Lu  pkrca  li a.  [  I*  si.  ] 

LUPUS  PEHREUS,  the  iron  wolf  tued  by 
the  besieged  in  repelling  the  attacks  of  the  be- 
siegers, and  especially  m  seizing  the  battering-ram 
nnd  diverting  iU  blows.  [Arib&I  (Liv.  xxxviiL 
3  ;  Veget  <U  He  Mil  iL  25,  ir.  2a)      [J.  Y.  | 

LUSTRATIO  {K6B»pai%\  was  erigiimlly  a 
purification  by  aMution  in  water.  But  the  lus- 
ttatians,  of  which  w«  possess  direct  knowledge, 
«i«  always  eamweled  sacrificM  «a4  otSer 
religious  rites,  and  conaiatr.^  ii;  the  sprinkling  of 
water  by  means  of  a  liranch  of  laurtsl  ur  ulive,  tuid 
At  Home  sometitiies  by  means  of  the  aspergillum 
(x<V*'"^)»  i°  *be  burning  of  certain  mate- 
ruils,  the  sniuke  of  which  wiu  thought  to  have  a 
MUifying  effect  Whenever  sacrifices  were  offered, 
\\  Mems  to  have  been  coalMiMiy  to  catrr  Umn 
Mwmd  the  person  ar  thii^  to  pnnfiad.  Lwlm- 
tioriK  wore  made  in  ancient  Greece,  and  probably  at 
Bume  aljO|  by  private  individiuils  when  they  bad 
ponated  themsdvea  with  any  criminal  actkm. 
Whnlf  cities  and  stites  also  sometimes  underwent 
^(urit'ications  to  expiate  the  crime  or  crimen  cum- 
niitted  by  a  member  of  the  commuuity.  The  most 
celebrated  purification  of  this  kind  was  that  of 
Athens,  performed  by  Epimenides  of  Crete,  after 
the  Cy Ionian  massacre.  (Dicij;.  Lai-rt.  i.  lU.  g  3.) 
Ponficatioo*  also  took  place  when  a  sacred  spot  had 
bflcn  mdnUoved  by  profiue  use,  as  by  burning 
dead  bod  is  in  it,  such  as  was  the  ca^a  with  the 
island  of  Dcios.  (Tbucyd.  L  8,  iii.  lU-i.) 

The  RoBHUis  porfomed  lustrations  on  many 
occasions,  on  which  the  Greeks  did  not  think  of 
them  ;  and  the  object  of  uoit  iioman  luntratioiiA 
tnM  not  to  atone  fur  the  commission  of  crime,  but 
to  obtain  the  blessing  of  the  god*  upon  tho  pcCMOis 
or  things  which  wot:  lostrated.  Thui  fiel«  were 
purified  after  the  buuinesa  nf  sowing  was  over 
(Ond.  iFVssb  I  669),  and  before  the  sickle  was 
put  to  the  eom.  [AmvaLia  Fbatkm.!  The 
manner  in  which  shec  ji  were  lustrated  ev,  ry  year 
at  the  festival  of  the  TalilLi,  is  duscribtd  Ity  Uvid 
iFaiL  iv.  735,  &c.).  The  shepherd  towards  even- 
in?  sprinkled  his  fl  ick  with  water,  adorned  the 
fuld  with  limnehes  nnd  foliage,  burnt  pure  sulphur 
and  various  herb)*,  and  offered  sacrifices  to  Pnlcs. 
The  objea  of  thii  ioiiration  was  to  {ireienre  the 
flock  nooi  ditease,  contagion,  and  othw  erilt. 

{C-.iUx,  dr  lie  Ru4.  c.  141.)  All  Roni;ui  armies 
before  they  took  the  field  were  lustratcd  (JJion 
Cum.  !rivH.  30 ;  Appian,  HUp.  c.  19,  CSviL  iv.  B9. 
rt  [>n--5tn!>,  n- rt^  this  solemnity  was  probably  al- 
ways coimccud  with  a  review  of  the  troops,  the 
weid  Instratio  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  the  mo- 
dem review.  (Cic.  ad  AtL  v.  20.  §  2.)  The  rites 
customary  on  such  ocaisions  are  not  mentioned, 
but  they  prolial>ly  reseiiilded  tho.*e  with  ^^hich  a 
fleet  was  lustrated  before  it  set  sail,  and  which  are 
deeerihed  by  Apptan  (CSrL  t.  96%  Allan  were 
erected  r,v.  shore,  and  the  vessels  manned  with 
their  tro<ips  aswiuibled  in  order  clow?  to  the  coasL 
Bvery  body  kept  profound  ftilence,  and  priests 
standing  close  by  t!if>  water  killed  tlie  victims,  and 
carried  the  purifymg  s,-icrifices  (Kodopcria)  in  small 
boats  thiee  tiiaei  around  the  fleet  Oo  these  rounds 
they  wen  aceompBiued  by  the  geDeiala,  who 
prayed  to  the  gods  to  prMwre  the  anntment  from 

nil  dangers.  Hereupon  the  priests  divided  the  sacri- 
fices iuto  two  ports,  one  of  which  was  thrown  iato 


the  eea,  md  the  ether  harnt  npoii  the  titan,  white 

the  multitude  around  prayeii  to  the  pAi.  (Com- 
piire  Liv.  xxxvi.  42,  and  xxix.  27,  where  also  a 
pmycr  it  TMorded  mich  as  generals  used  to  effisr 
on  thesp  oecnsion.*.)  When  a  Macedonian  army 
was  lustrated,  a  dog  was  cut  in  two  pieces  in  the 

filace  where  the  army  was  to  assemble,  and  one 
lalf  of  the  dog  WM  ihnwik  at  a  diataaee  on  the 
right  and  the  other  to  the  left.  The  anny  Aen  aa. 
»eml)!ed  in  the  place  between  the  spots  where  the 
pieces  bad  fallen.  (Liv.  xL  6;  Clizt.  x.  9.  §  12.) 
But  to  return  lo  ike  Ronant.  The  eetablisl^nent 
of  n  new  colony  was  always  preceded  by  a  lustra- 
tio  witii  s^tlcmn  sacriiices.  (Cic  de  JJivia,  i.  4^  ; 
Barth,  lul  Si-a.  Theb.  iv.  pi  1078.)  The  city  of 
Home  itself,  as  well  as  other  town«  within  its  do- 
minion, always  underwent  a  iusiratiu,  after  they 
hiid  been  visited  by  some  great  calamity,  such  ai 
civii  bloodshed,  awfid  pcedigiei,  and  the  like. 
(Appian,  OtU,  L  36 ;  Ur.  xnr.  9,  xR  20.)  A 
rej^ular  and  general  lustratio  of  the  whole  Roman 
people  took  place  afUsr  the  completion  of  every  lus> 
trum,  when  the  censor  had  finished  his  eensus  and 
before  he  laid  down  his  office.  Tli»'  Ir,  tmtio  (alwi 
caJk'd  lustruiJi.  Fctft.  Ji.  «.)  wsw  conducted  i^y  one  of 
the  censors  (Cic.  de  Divm.  i.  45),  and  held  with 
sacrifices  called  Suovotaurilia  (Liv.  L  44  ;  Varro, 
de  Jte  RtuL  ii.  1 ),  because  the  sacrifices  consisted 
of  a  pig  (  or  ram  ),  a  ehcep,  and  an  ox.  This  lus- 
tratio, which  continued  to  be  obeerved  in  the  days 
of  Dionysiot,  tode  place  in  the  Campnt  Martins, 
where  the  pi^ople  a^seniMcd  for  the  purpose.  Tbo 
sacrifices  went  carried  tliree  times  arotuid  the  as- 
sembled multitude.  (Dionya.  A»t.  Ram.  iv.  22.) 
AnathtT  regular  lustration  which  rvrri  ob^irved 
every  year  iu  the  month  of  February,  w;iji  Siiitl 
to  have  been  instituted  because  the  god  Fcbruus 
waa  belieTed  to  be  poteus  ludniHomm,  and  be- 
eanee  in  thb  month  the  solemnities  in  honour  of 
the  dti  manes  took  place.  (I\f:uTnb.  Sat.  i.  13; 
compare  Uartoo^  Jiid^ion  der  liomer^  i.  p. 
198.  Ae.)  [L.  8.] 

LUSTRUM  (from  luo.  Or.  Xoiw),  is  pro]>«  rIy 
speaking  a  lustratiun  or  purification  of  the  whole 
Roman  people  performed  by  one  of  the  ceneon  in 
the  Campus  Martins,  after  the  business  of  the  censuii 
was  over.  [CsNSOa  ;  Lustratio.  ]  .\s  this  purifi- 
cation took  pbce  only  once  in  five  years,  the  wold 
liutnun  was  also  used  to  designate  the  tijue  between 
two  loMin.  VaiTo  {de  Ling.  Lai.  tL  1 1,  ed.  MUM.) 
erroneou.sly  derives  the  word  lu>trum  from  luo  (I 
pay),  beoiuse  the  vecligalia  and  tributa  were  paid 
every  five  years  to  the  eenaora.  The  finl  Inatnim 
was  performed  in  n.  c.  5(;6*  by  king  Scrvius,  after 
he  had  completed  his  census  (Liv.  i.  44  ;  Dionys. 
iv.  22),  and  afterwards  it  is  «aid  to  have  taken 
place  regularly  every  five  ycara  aft<  r  the  census 
was  over.  In  the  earliest  period  of  the  republic 
the  liusiness  of  the  census  and  the  solemnities  of 
the  Itutrum  were  peiibrmed  by  the  conaula.  The 
iirit  eenaon  were  appointed  in  B.  c.  443,  and  from 

this  year  down  to  ii.  c.  2f)4  there  had,  according  ti> 
Livy  (x-  47),  only  been  2G  piirs  of  censors,  and 
only  21  luitm,  or  general  purification*,  dthongh  if 
nl!  had  been  regular,  there  would  havp  been  SO 
pairs  of  cen.iors  and  30  lustra.  We  must  therefore 
conclude,  that  sometimes  the  centua  ims  not  held 
at  all,  or  at  least  not  by  the  censors.  ^V  al^D 
lenm  frora  thia  statement  that  the  census  might 
Uike  place  without  the  lustrum,  nnd  indeed  two 
cases  of  this  kind  are  x^rded  (lir.  iii.  ur. 
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43)  which  happened  in  B.  c  -159  and  214.  In 
tlMW  CMCt  the  Instram  wu  not  prrformed  on  k«- 
miint  of  ^nme  gMt  f  Inmitifi  whidi  had  befitUen 
the  republic 

The  time  when  the  lustrum  took  place  hu  been 
very  ingtmiooily  ddBned  by  Miebaiir  (Hut,  ^  Jtom. 
I  p.  277).  8ix  tneient  RomnliRn  ymn  of  804 
dayg  each  werr<,  with  the  diffiTpnce  of  one  day, 
equal  to  fire  solar  yean  of  365  days  each,  or  the 
•is  aaeicQt  years  nmde  1834  dayi,  whfla  the  fire 
soJnr  vfars  contaiiiod  days.    Tho  Iti'^tni'n,  or 

the  great  year  of  the  auuicnt  Ronoaus  (Cuasorin. 
de  Die  fiTat.  1 8),  was  thus  a  cycle,  ai  th*  and  «f 
which,  the  beginning  of  the  ancient  year  neariy 
coincided  with  that  of  the  solar  year.  As  the  co- 
incidence howercr  was  not  perfect,  a  month  of  "24 
days  waa  intercalated  in  every  elevntb  lustrum. 
Nov  it  is  highly  probaUa  dMt  tb«  wtufWiiK  of 
Mich  a  cycle  or  grrat  year  was,  from  the  enrliest 
timeiL  sotemniaed  with  sacrifices  and  porificationa, 
and  that  Sorvias  Tullius  did  not  introduee  them. 
Viiit  mert'ly  connected  them  with  his  centos,  and 
thus  set  the  example  fur  subsequent  ages,  which 
however,  ns  we  have  seen,  was  not  observed  with 
regularity.  At  first  the  irregularitf  may  have 
been  caused  by  the  stragirles  between  the  patri- 
cians and  [ili'bf  ians,  wlicii  the  ap|Mi!ntment  of  cen- 
sors was  {Hirposcly  neglected  to  increase  the  di»* 
erdon ;  mi  we  also  And  Uiat  similar  n^leeis  took 
place  at  a  later  p«Tii>d,  when  no  such  cause  ex- 
isted. (Sueton.  Au^.  37,  Oaml.  16.)  The  last 
Instrum  was  solemnixed  at  Rome,  in  a.  Bi.  74^  in 
ihc  reii.'n  of  Vesjxwian.    (Cenwirin.  /.  c.) 

Many  writers  of  the  latter  period  of  the  republic 
nd  dnriag  the  enpirr,  use  tne  word  lustrum  for 
any  space  of  five  yean,  and  without  any  regard  to 
the  census  (Ovid.  F<u/.  ii.  183,  iv.  701,  Jmor. 
iii.  6.  27  ;  Ilonit.  Cmn.  ii.  4.  '24,  w.  ].  (]),  while 
othet*  even  apply  it  in  the  sense  of  the  Greek  pcn- 
tneteris  er  an  Olympiad,  which  only  eantaiiMd  four 
years,  (Ovid,  rx  I'nut.  iv.  6.  6,  Ac;  Mart  iv. 
46.)  Martial  aUu  um-s  the  expression  lustrum 
faiHens  fiar  saeculum. 

(Compare  Scaliger,  </<*  F.memt.  Temj>or.  p.  1 R3  ; 
Idiler,  //iindh.  derCkrvmd.  ii.  p.  77,  <Stc.>  [L.  S.] 
LYC.\EA  (AMTcua),  a  festival  with  contests,  ce- 
lebrated fay  the  Arcadians  in  honour  of  Zens  wax- 
named  SmtSn.  It  was  said  to  have  been  insUtnted 
by  the  anci.-nt  l  i  r  i  T;Vcaon,  the  son  of  Pela.'ii.'ii''. 
(Pftus.  viii.  2.  $  1  i  Strah.  viiL  pw  388.)  He  is  also 
Bud.  instead  of  the  cakes  whieh  had  (brraerly  been 
olTered  to  the  god,  to  have  sacrificed  a  ( \\  1!  t  >  Zeun, 
and  to  have  sprinkled  the  altar  with  its  blood.  1 1  is 
not  improbable  that  human  sacriflees  were  offered 
in  Arcadia  to  Zeus  Lycai  us  dn\m  to  a  very  late 
period  in  Grttijm  history.  (Porphyr.  d«  Af>- 
ttin.  ii.  27.)  No  fhrtb«r  particnlafa  las^ecting  the 
celebmtion  of  the  Lycaea  an  known,  with  the  ex> 
ception  of  the  statement  of  Plntan^  {Cau.  61), 
that  the  celebration  of  the  I.ycaea  in  some  decree- 
nsenbled  that  of  the  Roman  Lupercalia.  [  L.  S.] 
LYCHNU'CHUa  [CAWDsiAmiov.] 
LYRA  (A<5pa,  Lat  fides^,  a  one  of  the 
most  andent  musical  instruDicnts  of  the  stringed 
kind.  There  can  scaredy  bo  any  doubt  that  this 
and  similar  instruments  were  used  by  the  Elastem 
nations  and  by  the  Egyptians,  long  before  the 
Cireeks  became  acquainted  with  them,  aiid  that 
they  were  Introdnced  among  the  Greeks  from  Asia 
Miner.  (WiIkfaiBeu^JlfaaMraandObiiLor<l«'dMt. 
J^iL|ip.S72,388,fte.)   The  GMa  thegi. 


selves  however  attnliuie^i  the  inmition  of  the  lyia 
to  Hermes,  who  is  said  to  have  formed  the  tnstm> 
ment  of  a  tortoise-sheli,  over  which  he  placed  giit- 
strings.  (Horn.  Hjfmm,iH Mere, ;  Apollod.  iii,  10.  §  2j 
Diodor.  v.  76  ;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Gtorg.  iv.  464.)  Ao 
R{|avdsthe  sriginal  nnmber  of  the  strinfs  of  a  lyn^ 
Uie  aeeoonts  of  the  andents  dtfler  so  widely,  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  prriv  e  at  any  definite 
conclusion.    Diodorua  (i.  16)  states  that  Hermes 
gave  his  lyn  thtoe  strinfs,  om  with  an  ae■t^  di» 
other  with  a  grave,  and  the  third  with  a  middle 
sound.    Macrobins  (SaL  L  19)  says  that  the  lyre 
of  Mamiry  had  four  atrii^  which  qnahaifcaBy 
represented  the  four  seasons  of  the  rear ;  while 
Lucian  (Dear,  Died.  7),  Orid  {Fatt,  v.  106),  ajid 
others,  asstmie  that  the  lyrs  from  the  fint  bad 
seven  striiMSt   All  ancient  writen  wiw>  mcMiaii 
this  lavantMni  of  Homen,  apply  it  to  Hm  naaio 
lyra,  though  ita  shape  in        .i.  siri]  ti  n  of  ApoU 
lodorus  and  Servius  rather  resumbles  that  oi  th* 
instrument  which  in  sabeequent  tioMS  was  d^ 
signaled  by  the  name  cithara  (Kl8af>a  or  Kt9apft\ 
and  in  some  de^^ree  resembled  a  raodeni  guitar,  in 
as  far  as  in  the  latter  the  strings  were  drawn  across 
the  sounding  bottom,  whereas  in  the  lyra  of  later 
times  they  were  firee  on  both  sides.    In  the  Ho* 
meric  pooms  the  name  A^pa  does  not  occur,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Homeiic  hyain  to  tlcnaea  } 
and  ikam  the  eipieisioii  which  osetin  in  this  hynui 

(4*2;}),  Ki'pT}  Ki0ap'tC*n>,  it  ni  ]'  nri  tliat  origiluUly 
there  was  ver^-  little  or  no  ditferencc  between  the 
two  instrumenta,  that  is  to  say,  the  jnslfawMrat 
fnrmeriy  used  waa  a  oitham  n  tha  htsr  icaaa  of 
the  word. 

The  inalivnsnti  which  Homer  mentions  as  ased 
to  accompany  tongs  are  the  ^4pfuy^  and  «f0apir. 

(n.  i.  603,  Od.  viiL  248  and  261.)  Now  that 
the  <p<ippiiyl  and  the  KlBapis  were  the  same  instru- 
ment, apnean  to  ho  dear  from  the  ezpnssisn 
fuyyt  KtOapiCtti^^  and  ttttapi  4>opfii(itK  (Od.  1 153, 
dec.)  The  lyra  ii  -ils  i  i  ill.  il  xtKvr,  or  X'^J^*^* 
and  in  Latin  lestudn^  becauM  it  was  mode  of  a 
tortoise  shell. 

The  obscurity  which  hangs  over  the  origjiwl 
number  of  strings  of  iho  lyre,  is  mtmuwhal  removed 
by  the  statement  made  by  several  ancient  writers, 
that  Tvpander  of  Antissa  (about  &  c.  660)  added 
to  the  original  number  of  four  strings  three  new 
ones,  and  thus  changed  the  tetrachord  into  a  b«  pta« 
chord.  (Euclid.  IiUrod.  Harm,  p.  19 ;  Strab.  ziii. 
p.  618 1  den.  Alaz^  Awi,  vi  p.  814,  tL  Potter^ 
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thongh  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  ezittcd  lyres 
with  only  three  atringa.  (Blanchini,  IM  Tribut 
Oenerilau  Itufrmmentorum  Musicae  VttrrMiit  Or- 
DtMmrtatiA,  tab,  iv.)  The  preceding  re- 
I  of  »  Madwri  ind  the  ftUmring  one 
of  a  heptadovd  both  tdtM  finai  th*  wwk  of 
Blanch  inL 

The  heptachord  introdnead  b^Terpander  hence- 
fiarth  continued  to  bo  mntX  commonly  used  by  the 
Oreeka  a«  well  aa  aubecqaenUy  by  the  lUiiuona, 
ihtHi^  in  ^  eoone  of  tiiM  awiij  ■dditiMW  and 


made  whfdi  m  d^ 

•cril  ed  below.  Intha 

ancient  tetiachord 
th6  two  exiniue 

Btrings  stood  to  each 
other  in  the  relation 
of  a  fourth  (Siii  rtc- 
#c^afr)f  tA  the  lower 
atring  made  three 
vibrations  in  the 
tune  that  the  upper 
one  made  fbor.  In 
the  most  ancient 
amngcment  of  the 
■eale,  which  waa 
called  the  diatonic, 
the    two  middle 


hk  ancb  a  manner, 
llmt  the  three  in- 
lerrala  between  the 
ibar  atriogs  pcodue- 
cd  twke  a  whoto 
tone,  ajid  one  8cn>i- 
toiic.  Terpander  in 
ibrraing  hia  heptachord,  in  reality  added  a  new 
tetnichurd  to  the  ancient  ont-,  but  left  nut  the 
third  string  of  the  Inttcr,  oa  there  was  lx.>twcfn 
it  and  the  fourth  only  imanilof  a  aemi-tone. 
The  h^ptaduxd  thua  bad  tha  eonpaaa  of  an  octave^ 
or,  a*  the  aadaatt  eaOed  it,  a dbpason  (8<Jk  wturmpy. 
The  intervals  betwwn  tlic  seven  strings  in  the 
diatonic  acale  wete  aa  follow : — between  eoe  and 
two  a  whole  tone,  botwsen  two  and  thioo  a  jrhole 
tone,  between  three  and  four  n  v^  bule  toao  and  a 
aemi-tone  ;  between  four  and  five  and  fivo  and  aix 
•  wholo  toM  flodl«  between  six  and  aeroi  a  semi- 
tone. The  aeren  atringa  themselvea  were  called, 
beginning  from  the  highest,  rffrn,  «'Of»«»^TT?» 
•Kopaixifft]^  n4<r%  XixoMi,  TopmrdTif,  vrdrrj. 
(liikkh,  iU  MetriM  J'mdan,  ^  205,  iu.)  Pindar 
biaidf  made  oae  of  the  beplachoid,  woogh  in 
Ua  time  an  eighth  string  h;ul  been  added.  In 
the  time  of  Philip  and  Alexander  the  number  of 
atrings  waa  incwaaad  to  eleton  by  Timotheos  of 
Miletus  (Suidns,  *.  r.  Ttfi66fot  ;  MUller,  Ih/r.  ir. 
6.  §3),  an  innovation  which  waa  severely  cen- 
aurcd  by  the  Spartana,  who  refused  to  go  beyond 
the  number  of  aeren  auinga.  (Cic.  delj^.  ii.  15  ; 
Atben.  shr.  n.  990.)  It  >a  however  dear  that  the 
ancients  made  use  of  a  variety  of  lyres,  and  in  the 
repreaentationa  which  we  atill  poaaeaa,  the  Dumber 
or  ilringB  variea  from  thfce  to  elefcfi.  About  the 
time  of  Sappho  ami  Anncrcon  several  stringed  in- 
struments, such  ai  uiuijudis,  LtirOUon,  and  others, 
were  used  in  Greece,  and  cspeciaUy  in  Leaboa. 
They  had  been  introduced  from  Asia  Minor,  and 
their  number  of  atrings  far  exceeded  that  <rf  the 
^yic^  fcr  we  knew  tJnl  aooie  had  a  compaae  of 
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two  octaves,  and  others  had  even  twenty  strin^'^s 
so  that  they  must  have  more  resembled  a  modern 
harp  than  a  lyre.  (Bode,  <7e«r^.  J^r  Lyriack.  Didtt- 
kuml  dar  Hdtaim,  ToL  L  pb  ZOi,  &C. ;  eon^are 
QuinetiL  xii.  10.) 

It  ha<  been  n-marked  above  that  the  name  lyra 
occurs  very  aeidom  in  the  earlint  Greek  writen, 
and  that  originally  thia  mstrument  and  the  eithua 
were  the  same.  Rut  about  the  time  of  Pindar  in- 
novations seiin  to  have  been  introduced  by  which 
the  lyra  became  diatinct  from  the  cithara,  the  in- 
vention of  which  waa  aaeribed  to  Apollo,  and  hence 
the  name  of  the  former  now  occurs  more  frequently. 
(Pind.  Ol.  X.  113,  Arm.  iii.  19,  xi.  8,  Pytk. 
viii.  42,  et  paasim.)  Both  however  had  in  moat 
cBNa  no  more  than  eeren  atringi.  The  diffisrenee 
between  the  two  instruments  is  dcscrilied  abovp  ; 
the  lyre  had  a  great  and  full-sounding  bottom, 
which  continued  aa  before  to  be  made  generally  of 
a  tortoiae-shell,  from  which,  aa  Luciun  (Di<il.  Mor. 
1)  expreaaea  it,  the  homa  rose  aa  from  the  head  of  a 
stag.  A  tranavenc  piece  of  wood  connecting  tha 
two  home  at  or  near  their  top>enda  served  tonatcn 
the  ttringt,  and  waa  called  Chw^  and  in  Latin 
trattstillum.  The  honii  were  called  ir-^x**^ 
oomua.  (Schol  Venet.  ad  JUad.  ii.  293  ;  lieaych. 
$.%.  Ziya ;  Cie.  de  NoL  Dear.  iL  69.)  Theae  in- 
stnimcnta  were  often  adorned  in  the  moat  costly 
manner  with  golil  and  ivory.  (Cic.  ad  Heren.  iv. 
47  ;  Ovid<  MuL  xi.  167.)  The  lyre  waa  considered 
aa  a  more  manly  inatrument  than  the  cithara, 
which,  on  account  of  ita  tmaller-sounding  bottom, 
excluded  full  .sounding  and  deep  tones,  and  was 
more  calculated  for  the  middle  tones.  The  lyre 
when  played  atood  in  an  upright  position  between 
the  knees,  while  tlie  ritliara  stood  ujwn  the  knees 
of  the  player.  Both  instruments  were  held  with 
the  left  hand,  and  played  with  the  right  (Ovid. 
Afeiam,  xi.  16JJ.)  It  has  genenilly  been  supposed 
that  the  strings  of  these  in^truuients  were  always 
touched  with  a  litliu  statT  called  plectnim  (wXij- 
tirpof)  (see  woodcut  under  MaitaA),  but  amoiv 
the  paintings  diaeovered  at  Hereuhnemn  we  find 

se\eral  insUnces  whc.'e  the  persons  play  the  lyre 
with  their  hngera.  (See  alao  Ovi«l.  Ueroid.  iii. 
116.)  The  Ijre  waa  at  all  tiraea  only  played 
aa  an  accompaniment  to  son;;<<. 

The  Latin  name  Jidet^  which  was  used  for  a  lyre 
aa  well  :m  a  cithara,  ia  .probably  the  same  as  the 
Greek  cr^iSci,  which,  according  to  Hesychins  (*.  r.), 
signifies  gut-string  ;  but  Festus  (s.  v.)  takes  it  to 
be  the  (Mune  as  fides  (fuitli),  because  the  lyre  waa 
the  aymbol  of  harmony  and  unity  among  men. 

Tm  lyra  (cithara  or  phonnmx)  waa  at  firat 
oaed  in  tlie  recitations  of  epic  poclrj',  though  it  w;i« 
probably  not  phiyed  during  the  recitation  itself, 
out  only  aa  a  pidode  before  the  minstrd  eoin« 
meiKed  his  story,  and  in  the  intemiU  or  p-uisca 
between  the  several  part*.  The  lyre  has  uiveii  its 
ixame  to  a  species  of  pietrj  called  lyric  |  uia  kind 
of  poetiy  waa  originally  never  recited  or  aaqg  with« 
out  the  aeoompaniment  of  the  lyre,  and  aoroetimn 
also  of  an  appropriate  dance.  (Compare  the  article 
MusiCA ;  Plutarch,  de  Muttea  ;  Bikkh,  dt  AJetria 
PMarif  Drieberg,  AftuSMudke  Winmteia/tm 
dcr  Griechen  ;  and  by  the  same  author  A  ii/schlus^e 
iilfer  die  AlusiJc  der  (Jrieclicn  ;  liurney,  Itntury  of 
Maine  ;  Ilawkina,  History  of  Music;  Kriiger,  iM 
Mnsicis  Grace.  Orytinis  eirca  Findari  tetnpora  fa. 
renttbut^  Giittingeo,  1840  ;  MUller,  Hid.  Clrrtk 
LH,  p.  148,  Ac.)  [L  &j 
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M. 

MACELLUM  (MotwXia,  Athcn.i.9;  i<^in». 
Afioy,  Kp*owu\*iof),  a  proTisioD-markeU  frequcnt- 
rd  bj  cookif  fithcrmpii,  poulteren,  confectioners, 
balclMra,«ad  men  of  »imilar  occaftttiaiis.  (Varro, 
<f«  AW  JM.  ill  3. 17,  <U  Umg.  LaLT.tli.rp.  147, 
14  fl.  vi.  Spcngel  ;  Plnut.  AtJul.  ii.  R.  3  ;  Tcr. 
Mum,  ii.  2. 24  :  Hor.  ii.  ».  229,  A>m<.  i.  15. 
81  t  SoMca,  £y»j|t  78.)  [FoRRH.]  From  ma- 
(W/.'-'fr,  n  prrivL-ion-rnerchanl  was  m1Ii-«1  vi-ic,!- 
Linn*  ^oifoirwATjs,  K^(or^Aifs).  (SueU>u. 2t>. 
VapaM.  19  ;  Varro,  </«  Re  RutL  iiu  2,  4.)  The 
Athcniftns  called  their  maccUum  tit  wi^ar^jqit  aa 
they  called  their  alave  marketA  •!»  ibf^ftwwto, 
their  wine-niark«  t  tU  -rhv  olrov,  and  other  markcU 
by  the  nune  of  the  commodttiM  told  in  th-m. 
(Poll.  IT.  47  ;  X.  19 ;  llarpocr.  AVi  A*vyfia,)  [J. Y.  ] 

MA'CniNAK  {fi-nx<iyJy,  nnd  (►'ROAN  A 
(ifyaya).  The  object  of  this  article  is  to  give  a 
brief  fenenl  ■ccoont  of  tboae  eontriranees  for  the 
concrntr.itton  and  applirntTan  of  for>-<>,  whu-li  .in* 
known  bj  the  nauica  of  uuii  ttuwuts^  m^dtaittcai 
fowin,  matUtm,  emghttt^  and  so  forth,  ibejr 
were  in  us«  among  the  Greeks  and  Rooiana,  etpe- 
cially  io  the  tiioc  of  Vitntvioi,  to  wbooe  tenth 
book  tbe  mder  k  rofemd  fcr  tba  detaili  «f  the 
■abject 

The  feneni,  but  Vtoie,  defii^iott  wbfeb  VHn- 

viti«;  i,nv.  s  of  a  vt  irlilm-  (x.  1.  §  1),  is  a  wooden 
ftnicturc,  tiaving  the  tirtne  of  tnoving  very  gn-at 
weigbls.  A  waeii—  iaShn  ftma  m  ofjgumMi,  in- 
asmuch n<;  thp  fitnncr  it  mmrcftTnpleT  anil  pnxlnce* 
greater  t'tTttU  of  (Mnver  than  the  latter:  p' rhapa 
the  distinction  n»iy  be  b^  expressed  by  tmnslat- 
ing  tbe  lenin  i«^«ctl*«fy  mnrkiit*  9tt  esycM  and 
vulnmmii.  Under  ibe  niter  cfaua,  beiidei  ceta* 
niw  and  timjtle  iWriirnf»/.<,  as  the  plongh  for 
exAmpIe,  VitraTiiu  appears  to  include  the  rimple 
medumieat  powen^  woiefa,  however,  when  tised  in 
combination,  as  in  the  crane  and  oOu-t  mat  fiii;i  s, 
become  maekinae.  Thus  Horace  u«e»  the  w«r»i  fur 
themaehines  used  to  launch  vetaels  (Carm.  \.  4. 2), 
which  appem  to  have  been  effected  by  the  joint 
Ibree  of  ropes  and  pulleys  drawing  the  ship,  and 
a  screw  pu>!iiiiu'  it  fTwanls,  aided  by  rollers 
(^dAoyyo)  beneath  it.  Tbe  word  crymm  waa 
•iio  med  in  its  modem  tenae  of  a  nraaical  iiutni* 
menL    [Soc  HvrmArr  .i.] 

Tbe  Greek  writers,  whom  V'ilmvius  followed, 
divided  machines  into  three  classes,  tbe  (penui) 
gciif^(r>riiiiii  or  aKp(T^«Ti<frfi»  (respecting  which  e<»e 
Vitruviiis  and  his  commentators),  the  gpirititU  or 
■wvfVftemK^v  [MvnRAt'LA],  and  the  tradorivm  or 
fkipwhMmt  (or  fiAimww  aoeurding  to  the  reading 
of  tbe  oTd  editioTw)  for  moving  heavy  weights.  The 

infonn.'i'.iiin  wliicti  lie  pivca  ua  niav  pt  rliiij-s,  how- 
ever, bo  exhibited  better  under  another  cUuaifi- 
cation. 

1.  The  Simj'iif  Afnliiniiail  Powers  were  known 
to  the  Greek  mectinnictan,*  from  a  period  eariier 
than  can  lie  assi^mcd,  and  their  throrits  wrre  rom- 
plctcly  demonslrated  by  Archimcdrs.  Vitnivius 
(X.  3.  a  n)  di-«cnnr8es  of  the  two  modes  of  raising 
heavy  weight*,  by  netititimw  (cif^iar)  and  dreiitwr 
(icvirXtvi^r)  mnnen.    He  expbdni  the  Action  of 

the  ti-vrr  (  f'  I  i-i  'Hf  n  r/i^'),  n:)d  its  thrrc  dlfTiToiit 
•orta^  according  to  the  position  of  the  fulcrum 
(l^fojidx^a**)!  and  wme  «f  Itt  i^pficalieDi,  at  in  the 


stfrlyml  (trufina,  nfirfrrn),  nnA  the  oars  and  mrJdei*- 
oars  ui  u  ^liip ;  and  alludi-n  to  thi?  principle  of 
viriual  vdocitin.  The  imdjnr.i  jJune  is  nol  apakcm 
of  by  VitruTius  as  a  imuAina^  but  its  properties 
aa  an  aid  in  the  elevation  of  wcighta  are  often 
referred  to  by  him  and  other  writers ;  and  in  earlr 
times  it  waa,  doobtleaa,  the  aole  means  by  whtco 
the  great  Uoeka  of  Mono  in  the  upper  parte  of 
buildings  conid  bo  rai»<'d  t^^  their  place*. 

Under  the  head  of  circular  motion,  Yitraviua 
makes  a  paaung  allniien  to  tbe  various  forma  «C 

wlici  U  and  I'f-iu^trt,  Tftn'tair,  ft/mprmn,  rrit.tf^ 

ajfJdt;<u\  jfCurjUiffui,  Uuuiaf,  f/rdu^  awjul  which  fe*?e 
the  respective  articles.  It  is  worth  while,  also,  to 
notice  the  methods  adopted  by  Chersiphron  and  his 
son  Metagenes,  the  architects  of  the  temple  of 
Artemis  at  Ephesns,  and  by  later  architects  to 
convey  large  bkicks  of  marble  from  the  qimniea,  bj 
supporting  them  in  a  cnidle  between  wheels,  or 
ci.il  tsinp  them  in  a  cylindrical  frame  work  of 
vvtHxl  (Vitruv.  X.  6.  s.2)i  and  aUo  tbe  account 
which  Vitruvtos  gives  of  the  mode  of  mwiBmiiig 
thf  di>lanrf*  pa?t<«>d  nrrr  1>T  a  carria'^f  nr  a  *hi|), 
by  an  iii^trumciii  aitui.h<d  to  the  whcil  ul  the 
former,  or  to  a  sort  of  paddlo-\vh>  el  projecting  from 
the  side  of  the  htter  {9.  9.  s.  14).  What  he  says 
of  the  pulUy  will  be  more  conveniently  stated  under 
the  next  hend. 

2.  Compound  Afeciftnicftl  Pimm,  OT  Moekmm 

Of  these  Vitruvius  (ic.»trilic-i  thro*^  priDrijvil  jnirt«, 
all  of  them  consisting  oi  a  proper  erect  fnune-wtxk 
(either  three  beams,  or  one  sapportod  by  mpes) ; 
from  which  luing  pullks^  the  rope  of  whidi  is 
worked  either  by  a  number  of  men,  or  by  a  wind- 
lass (ntCM^),  or  by  a  large  drum  {tpnpannm^ 
fncttf  wtpvrpixtor)  moved  as  a  tiead.vheel,  soiy 
ftiMb  within.  He  describes  the  diflbrent  sort  ef 
p(il!ir5,  acfiirdin^'  to  the  numlnT  of  shini^  (orbi- 
cuU)  in  each  block  {trotki»m  or  rtc&amu*)^  wbeaee 
also  A«  machine  mcetved  sprdal  oamea,  sodi  aa 
(rinfMnft,.*,  ^\hl'n  thiTo  wen-  t^tnr  !ih'\nvc?i,  oiu-  in 
the  lower  liick  and  two  in  the  upper;  and  pemia- 
jpoj^os,  w  hi  ll  there  were  Jive  she:ires,  two  in  tha 
lower  block,  aiid  three  in  the  upper  (x.  2 — 5). 

II.  Military  Enijifte$.  (Vitruv.  x.  15 — 22  ; 
\Ve<>tiiis  and  thr  oihiT  writors  </r-  Hf  Mi'tt<xri ; 
Ahics  ;  ilKLxrous{  XxsTuoo  i  Toaji&NTirai ; 
Tvftiua,  &c.) 

III.  TheutnmJ  ^rachi^m,  [TKIATmVM.} 

I V.  Hydmuitc  h'nj/mm. 

Fistula  ;  Funs.]  It  has  bc»n  shown,  under  the 
articles  referred  to,  that  the  ancients  well  knew,  and 
that  they  applied  in  practice,  the  hydrostatic  law, 
that  water  enclosed  in  a  bent  pipe  rises  to  the 
same  h.vi.-l  in  Imth  ann«.  It  also  apfnar^,  fr-'ni 
the  work  of  Frontioua,  that  tbey  were  acquainted 
with  tha  biw  ef  hydiwilies,  tliat  the  qnantity  of 
water  delivered  by  an  orifii  t^  in  a  pivi  n  time  de- 
pends on  the  sire  of  the  onfuc  and  on  the  height 
of  the  water  in  the  re.<Lrv.>ir  ;  and  nUn,  that  it  is 
dfliviTcd  faster  tliroM^'h  a  short  pipe  thas  thim^h 
a  mere  oriticc  of  ctjual  diameter. 

2.  Mttehintt  for  raising  iniirr.  The  ancients 
did  not  know  enough  of  the  laws  of  ntaMM|»herie 
pfestofe  to  be  aeqmihited  with  the 

pump  ;  liiit  they  had  a  sort  of  fortinj;  purn[i,  wh"i  li 
is  described  by  Vitruvius  (x.  12;,  who  ascribes  the 
invention  to  CteaibfM.  For         wnler  m  mM 
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}ic-I:,''nt  oiilv  ihcy  hnd  tlic  wfll-known  scrciv  of 
Archimedeft,  on  instrument  which,  for  this  porti- 
cvIat  pnrpoH^  hai  never  been  mqianed.  (VitniT. 
X.  11  ;  Cix^HrKA.)  But  their  piiinp*  were  chiefly 
on  ihc  principle  of  thone  in  which  the  water  is 
lifted  inb«Mket«,  jilacod  cither  at  the  eztPemity  of 
tk  \evrr,  or  on  the  rim  of  a  whe«l^  or  on  a  chain 
woriiing  between  two  wheels.  (Vilruv.  x.  9  ; 
AicTLiA  :  Ttmpakum.) 

(Vitniv.  X.  10 ;  MoLA.) 

4.  Othrr  ai>iilU-atii>ns  nf  wahT.  aa  to  the  mea- 
surement ot  time^  and  the  production  of  musical 
snunda,  hi  the  tieptjfdra  and  the  ijft^VMfio  orpaH. 
(Vhiuv.  ix.  £^  ^  ic  ISj  UomouwiiJM  ;  Hv- 

DRAULA.)  [P.S.] 

MAKNIA'NUM,  ngdSfld,  triginidly,  a  pro. 
jecting  balcony,  which  wm  erNted  loond  the  lio« 
nwD  forum,  in  order  to  give  more  accommodation 
to  the  sjnx L'ltors  of  the  glailiatnrinl  coml  ut*,  liy  the 
censor,  C.  Maeoiui,  &c.  318  (Festus,  «.r.  p.  135, 
eel.  MQHer;  laider.  Chng.  zt.  S.  |  11)  •  and  bene* 
l»alconif^  in  geiu-ml  ciinie  to  \>t  ciiIIlJ  intreniana. 
Many  HlhisionH  to  mich  structures, aiid  to  tlie  regu- 
lations whidi  were  fumd  necessary  to  kwp  them 
within  due  IxumkI'',  are  foiiinl  in  the  antltiit 
writers  (Cic  Aaul.  iv.  I'l  ;  Non.  p.  WX  9.  Go, 
JfaiLf  Bnelon.  Oz/iV;.  18;  Vitruv.  v.  1;  Plin. 

H.  tf.  znr.  10.  •.  37  ;  VaL  Mas.iz.  13.  §  7  ; 
Cod.  Jnt  ym.  9.  90,  10.  11,  xliiL  ft  2.  §  6, 

I.  I/i.  242.  §  I  ;  Amm.  Marc,  xxvii.  9,  10  ;  see 
also  AMruiTUBATaiai,  p.  08,  and  Cinci/s,  p. 
2ti«,a.)  [P.S.] 

MAGADIS.  [Lrn  A,  p.  721,  a.  ;  Mi;aicA.] 
MA01ST'£R,  which  contairis  the  same  root  as 
mag4»  and  wtag-nm*^  was  applied  at  Rome  to  per- 
sons possessing  various  kind's  nf  offices,  and  is  thus 
explained  by  Festus  {^s.  r.  A/tufiiierare)  :  —  *'  Afa- 
gifirrart^  modemri.  Unde  maguiri  non  soluin 
doctoics  artiam,  sed  etiam  piigonun,  societatum, 
▼ieornni,  eonegionim,  equitnin  dirantnr  ;  quia 
on>nf»  111  nia'.'i.'i  roti^ris  possunt."  Paultis  (I)iLr. -i'l. 
tit  J 6.  s.  5/)  thus  defines  the  word  :  —  *•  l^'jilms 
pniecipua  cniA  rennn  ineuibit,  et  qai  magfs  qtiam 
ceteri  diligeotiam  et  soUicitndincm  rebus,  quibus 
pnieMUit,  debent,  hi  magistri  appellantur/  The 
Ibliowing  it  a  liil  ef  dae  principal  magistri 

MaOISTKR  AdMISHIONUM.  [ AOMia.SlONAr.KM.') 

Maoistrr  Armurum  appears  to  have  been  the 
■uoe  oAoer  aa  Ibe  Magiatcr  MiUtmn,  (Aran.  Uarr. 
xtL  7,  xx»fti> 

MAGivm  Aptnoma.  fBowonvH  Bicmo.] 

MAHiirrxR  nmx.NDi.  [SvMr()>if.M.] 
M  AOisTKR  CoLLiOii  was  tbo  prtkidcut  of  a  cot- 
lefriom  or  eoqionitien.  (CoLLftoiuM.] 

M.40ISTER  EpisTOLARt  M  answpn>(l  li^tt'TS  on 
belialf  of  the  emperor.  (Urelli,  Jngrr.  JLAal.) 
MAomtii  EqviTUM.  [Djctatoh,  p.  407,  b.  ] 
Maoister  f.iOKM.nntiM  was  an  officer  or  secre- 
tary who  read  and  answered  petitions  nddres«cd  to 
tbe  empcms.  [Libklll'r,  4.  c]  lie  is  called  in 
ttn  iMcriptim  **Jdagister  Libellomm  et  Cufoi- 
tfomnn  Saeramm.**  (Orelli,  /.  e.) 

M  v(iisTKR  MrMORIAB,  an  otf.cer  wlio^e  duty  it  ' 
was  to  receive  tbe  decision  of  the  emperor  on  any 
■nbyeet  and  eoninunieato  H  1o  the  fniblie  or  the 

persons  tonccmrd.   (Amm.  Marc.  xt.  5.  xxvii.  (].) 

MAtiihTER  Mrr.iTi  M,  the  title  of  thi-  two  <i|{i- 
ciTs,  to  whom  ("oiimantine  intrtisted  the  command 
of  all  til.-  anr,i<  s  of  the  empire.  One  wa*  pkced 
o>er  ihc  cavalry,  and  the  other  over  Um  nfimtry. 
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On  the  divi^on.s  of  tht-  empire  llir  ir  nnnili.  r  \\as 
increased,  and  each  of  thetu  had  both  ca^alij  and 
infimtiy  under  bii  eommand.  In  addition  to  the 
title  of  Af'"r»>/»  /  tin7ihiin,w-o  find  them  i'a!l<Ml  Mutfif. 
tri  armnrnv:,  iquilum  <t  fedtiuniy  tUntuque  milUiae 
(Zoeiu).  ii.  33,  \v.  27  ;  Valea.  ad  Amm.  Mara, 
X^i,  4.)  In  the  fifth  century,  there  w<  re  in  the 
Rastem  empire  two  «jf  these  ofHccrs  ut  court,  and 
three  in  tlie  provinces  ;  in  the  western  erapirtt,  two 
at  court,  and  one  in  Oanl.  Under  JuatiniaiB,  a 
new  maftiflter  nilitom  waa  appanited  for  Ammh 
mid  Pontns.  ( Walter,  fltellMfe  db  JIWetMl 
^«t^t^  §  342,  2d  ed.) 
MAoiarnn  NAtria  (EaiKcmuA  Aerto.] 
>f  A(;;<TKH  OFFKionr  M,  waj  aji  officer  of  hi^h 
niiiK  at  i(ie  itiiperuil  cuurt,  who  lud  thu  »u(H:iin- 
tendence  of  all  audimeM  wMl  the  emperor,  and 
also  had  extensive  jurisdiction  over  both  civil  and 
military  officers.  (Cod.  1,  tit  31  ;  12.  tit  16  ;  Cod. 
ThccKl.  1.  tit.  f)  ;  (5.  tit  9  ;  Amm.  Marc,  xt.  A| 
XX.  2,  xxiL  3  ;  Cnssiod.  Variar.  vi  &) 

MaOISTSR  PoraLL  [DtCTATOIt) 

Magistrr  ScRlNIORt?M,  had  the  care  of  nil  the 
papers  and  documenu  belonging  to  the  emperor. 
(Cod.  12.  tit  9  ;  Spattian.  Ad.  Per.  4  |  Lannrid. 
jAj-..Si-r.2G.) 

Mauiktkr  SociKTATis.  The  equites,  wlio 
farmed  the  taxes  at  Home,  were  divided  into  com- 
paaica  or  partnecships ;  and  be  who  presided  in 
sadi  a  cmnpany  was  called  Magister  Societatis. 
(Cic.  Verr.  ii.  74,adFam.  xiiL  9,  pro  I'laneio,  13.) 

MAoisTaa  VicoRUM.  Ai^gnatM  divided  Rome 
into  certain  regioneo  and  vie!,  and  eonunanded  thai 
the  people  of  each  vicns  should  choose  mngistri  tO 
manage  iu  atVairs.  ( Suet.  A  ug.  30,  TA.  /  ti ;  OreUi* 
/«acr.  5, 81 3,  1. ');{().)  From  an  inscription  on  an 
ancient  stone  referred  to  liv  Pit  iscus  (/.fJl<"r/n,  .«.  r.) 
it  appears  that  there  w  ere  lour  such  magistri  to  t  acli 
vicus.  They  were  accustomed  to  exhibit  the  Ludi 
Compitalitii  dressed  in  tbe  pnetexta.  (Aeoon.  m 
CSo.  Fiaon,  p.  7,  ed.  OrdIL) 

M.\(;!S  1  H.\TT'S.  A  definition  nf  Magistra- 
tus  may  be  collected  from  PompoQius,  IM  Ur^fim 
JuHb  (Dig.  1.  tit  2).  HaineCntiu  are  theee  **  qni 
juri  dictmdo  pracsunt"  The  Kins'  '^'^^  oriu'inallv 
the  sole  Magistratus ;  he  had  all  the  Pou»uts.  On 
the  expulsion  of  the  Kinga,  two  Consuls  were  an- 
nually appointed  and  they  were  Magistratus.  In 
course  of  time  other  Magistratus  were  appointed, 
so  that  Pomponius  enumerates  as  the  Magistratus 
of  his  time  qui  in  civitate  jitm  rcddchant,"  ten 
tribnni  plebis,  two  consols,  eighteen  pmetors,  arid 
six  aediles.  lie  add»  that  the  Pniefecti  .Anti  n 
et  Vigilum  were  not  Magistratus.  Tbe  Dictator 
was  also  a  Magistmtos ;  and  the  CeBMn;  and  the 
Decemviri  litihn?  jndtcandi^.  The  ^'overnor*  of 
Pfuviiiccs  with  the  tilL'  uf  i'fopraelur  or  Proconsul 
were  also  Magi.Htratus.  Gaius  attributes  the  Jus 
Kdicendi  to  the  Magistrulua  Populi  Ituiuuii,  with- 
out any  restriction  ;  but  he  says  that  the  chief 
edictal  jwnver  was  pos^^essed  i  y  the  Pmetor  I'rbanun 

and  tbe  Praetor  Peregrinus,  wbose  jurisdictio  iu 
tbe  piwrinees  was  exMcised  by  the  Pvaesldes  of 

Vr  ices;  and  alfo  hy  the  Curtile  Acdiles  whose 
jtiriMliction  in  the  ProuDtine  Populi  Houtani  was 
exercised  by  the  Quaaston  of  those  Provinces. 

The  word  ^frtL'  rtnittit  contains  tlie  s-'inie  clement 
as  mag(i''t<'r)  .luU  lu.i^  inis)  ;  and  it  ."siirnities  both 
the  persons  and  the  othee,  a»  we  fK'e  in  tlie  phiwa 
se  magistratu  abdiotrc,"  which  sigttifics  to  give 
up  tbe  ettce  befim  tbe  time  nl  wbica  it  regularly 
j)  ▲  2 
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cvpir.  tl.  (On  the  aVidicnt'io,  »cc  Riibino,  H'nmhrhe 
iytiMtsrerfiisMUttg^  p.  iiii ;  iutd  Phit.  (^c.  19).  (Lit. 
vi.  1,  xxUL  28.)  According  to  Fcstus,  a  mafps- 
tratus  was  one  who  had  "  iiidirium  nii>|iic  ium«iii('," 

According  to  M.  Mi-ssaU  the  ;iugar,  nuotod  b>y 
GfUiiu  (xiii.  15),  the  Auspkk  Maxima  belonged 
to  tile  ConsuU,  Piaeton,  and  Censon,  aod  the 
Miaora  autpicia  to  tb«  other  Magistratm  %  aceoid- 
initly  the  Consuls  Prn>  ttin<,  mid  C'<*nMir»  wore 
called  Majorcif  aitd  they  ireie  elected  at  the  Co- 
mKut  Centoriate;  tl»  other  Blafwtnitns  were  called 
^fiiiorr-a.  The  Mai!i(*frattis  wctp  also  diviileJ  into 
Ciiniics  and  those  who  were  not  Curult>s:  the 
Ifagiatntas  Coralea  wck  the  dictator,  consul*, 
pmetora,  censors,  and  the  curule  aediles,  who  were 
so  called,  because  they  had  the  Jus  Sellae  Curulis. 
The  mngistrotes  were  chosen  only  from  the  Pntri- 
dam  io  the  earij  Uepoblie,  but  io  eoune  of  tine 
the  Ptebdau  •hnvd  theie  hononn,  with  th« 
exception  of  that  of  the  Intim  x  :  thr  I'lclx-iui 
Ma^istratus  property  so  called  were  lite  I'lcbeian 
Acdilcs  and  thoTrihani  Plebia. 

Thi»  di'tinrttniT  of  !kfacrii»tratit»  into  ^faio^rs 
who  hod  the  linpcnum,  an<l  the  M inures  who  had 
not,  had  a  reference  to  .Turisdietnm  also,  Tho 
former  term  comprised  Praetors  and  govemon  of 
Piwrinees ;  the  latter,  in  the  Republican  time, 
compri«-d  Ardili«  and  Quaestor*,  and,  midi<r  the 
Junpiiv,  the  numerous  bod/  of  Monkipal  Magis- 
tcatea.    The  want  tS  tho  f  mperiom  limited  the 

powfT  of  thi>  ^fa^'i^tratu.s  MiiMn-.s  in  varioin  mat- 
ters which  caiiitt  utidrr  iheir  cugiiizaiice,  and  the* 
want  of  it  also  removed  other  matters  entirely  frmn 
their  juriadictio  (takini;  tlic  word  in  iu  >;oncml 
sense).  Those  mattert  which  Wlon^ttl  tt>  Juris- 
dietio  in  its  limited  sense  were  within  the  com* 
aeteneeof  the  Magistratus  Minores  {J  urisdictio]  ; 
Init  thoae  matters  which  belong  to  the  Imperium, 
iviTi"  for  that  n>nfinn  not  within  the  competence  of 
the  Magistratus  Miuorcs.  As  proceeding  from  the 
Imperium  we  find  enmnerated  the  faaetofmestipu- 
lationcsi,  such  7l<<  the  cautio  daroni  infecti,  n.-id 
ez  novi  opcris  nuiiciatione  ;  and  also  the  MinAio 
in  pomMMonem,  and  the  tn  integrum  restitutio. 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  limit. (i  jnrixliitio  waa 
confined  to  the  Urdo  judieionnn  privatortjni,  and 
all  the  pmeeedilliga  Extm  onimem  were  ha-^ir-d  mi 
the  Impcmui:  comequently  a  Minor  Magiiitratus 
ceotd  not  exerciie  Cognitio,  property  so  called,  and 
could  not  tnako  a  Decretnm.  'I  his  cotisidcnition 
explains  the  Coct  of  two  Praetors  for  questions  as 
to  fideicoanndiMi  hefaig  appointed  under  Claadiu: 
they  had  to  deride  (.ncli  nwttfTs  for  all  Italy, 
inasmuch  as  such  matters  were  nut  within  the 
competence  of  the  municipal  magistrates.  The 
jorisdictioo  of  the  municipal  magistrates  of  Cisal- 
pine Oaul  was  limited  in  many  cases  to  a  certain 
sum  of  monr^y;  an>i  this  limitation  was  afterwards 
extended  to  all  Italy.  Added  to  tbio,  tbeae  magis- 
trntee  had  not  the  Imperinm,  whieh,  ai  already 
observed,  limited  their  Jurlsdictio. 

The  Magistrataa  Minores  could  take  cognixanoe 
of  matters  which  were  not  within  their  juriadictio, 
by  delegation  from  a  superior  Magistratus.  Thus 
in  the  case  of  Damnum  Infeetum,  inasmuch  as  de- 
lay might  cause  irreparable  mischief  the  Praetor 
cmdd  dek^pOe  to  the  Municipal  Magistratus,  who 
were  mnder  him,  the  power  of  requiring  the  Cautto. 
(Dig.  39.  tit.  "2.  a.  4.) 

It  became  necessary  to  re-oraanlxe  the  admini- 
atmtioa  of  Gallia  Ciialpina,  on  lit  cea&ing  tu  be  a 
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Province;  and  ns  the  Jurisdittio  was  placed  in  the 
bands  of  Municipal  Magisin4tu5,  w  ho  had  nn  Im- 
perium, it  was  further  necessar>  to  d.-tcmiine  what 
slioulil  Ito  the  f.  nn  of  prtKoduri-  bi  fore  t!ii>'"  Ma- 
^•istramj  in  nJl  matters  that  were  extra  oniiru-m, 
that  iit,  in  such  matters  as  did  not  belong  to  their 
competence  because  thi^  were  Ifagittntaa  Maooraa, 
hat  weiw  specially  given  to  them  by  a  Lex.  The 
dftrnniniiifj  of  this  form  of  jinHOiluri"  wiu  tho  f>I- 
ject  of  the  Lex  Kubria.  [Lax  lltruaiA.]  (Pucbta, 
Zeittckri/i^  z.  p.  195.) 

Tho  case  of  Adoption  (properly  so  called)  illoa- 
tratcv  the  d)«tinciiua  of  M.igistratus  into  Mnjorea 
and  Minores,  as  founded  on  the  possessing  or  not 
poesesaing  the  Imperium.  (Qaius,  L  99.)  This 
adoption  was  effected  Imperio  Magistratus,*"  as 
for  instance  l)efore  the  Praetor  at  Rome:  in  tho 
Proviadae  the  same  thii|g  waa  effected  bc^ote  • 
Prooonoal  or  Legatua,  both  of  whom  thovlore  had 
the  Impcrium.  I  he  Municijwl  !\r:ii;i»lr.\tns,  .is 
they  had  not  the  Iniperiuio,  could  not  give  validity 
to  such  an  act  of  adoption.  [O.  L.] 

MAJESTAS  u  defined  by  Ulpian  (Di-  4R. 
tit.  4.  s.  1 )  to  be  crimen  iUud  quod  adver»us 
Fiopidum  Roman  um  vel  advenoa  Mcuritaten  ejaa 
oommittitur.*^  He  then  gives  various  instinces  of 
the  crime  of  Mnjestas,  some  of  which  pretty  neariy 
c'orr<  (.{Hind  to  treason  in  English  law ;  but  all  the 
offeocca  iududed  under  Majeataa  comprebeod  more 
than  the  Bngliah  treaaon.  One  of  the  ofleocca  in- 
eluded  in  ^fai<■^L^!^  was  the  efTtxtin:,',  aiding  in,  or 
pkiiuiiiii  the  death  of  a  magisttutus  Populi  Ro- 
mani  or  of  one  who  had  Imperium  or  Potestas. 
Though  the  phrase  "  crimen  niajestatis"  was  <i, 
the  complete  expr<ssioii  wiu  ''crimen  lacsot-,  un- 
minutne,  di  i     :  ,  ii<,  minutae,  majestatis." 

The  word  Mujestas  consistently  with  its  relation 
to  ma<j  (nua)  siuniiics  the  magnitude  or  greatness 
of  n  thi^)^^     "  Muii-stas,"  says  Cicim  (P^irt.  30) 

"  est  quaedam  magoitudo  Populi  RoDuni  i""  Ma- 
jestaa  eit  in  Imperii  alqiie  in  nominii  Populi  Ro' 

inani  dignitate."  Accordingly  the  phrases  **  Ma- 
je^i.18  Populi  Romani,"  **  Imperii  Majestas  "  (Hor. 
(\irm.  iv.  1."))  fsiptiify  the  whole  of  that  \\hi<  ri 
constituted  the  Roman  State  ;  in  other  words  the 
sovereign  power  uf  the  Roman  Suit£.  The  ejtpre*- 
sion  minnerc  roajestatem  "  consequently  sigiiifiee 
any  act  bj  which  thk  mitfaataa  ia  inpidred ;  and 
it  ii  thua  defined  hy  Cicero  (ib  Furmit  it  17), 
"  Majestateni  minuere  est  de  diiiniuite,  nut  anipU- 
tudine,  out  potestate  Populi  out  eonuu  quiboa 
Populus  poieatatan  de^t,  aliqiud  dengaiau**  (Sea 
Cic.  ad  Fain.  iii.  11.  "Majestateni  auxisti") 
The  phrnsc  Majeatus  Publica  in  ilm  Digest  is 
equivalent  to  the  Majestas  Populi  RomauL  la 
the  Republican  period  the  term  Majestas  Lacsa  or 
Miniita  was  roost  commonly  applied  to  cases  of  a 
general  betraying  or  surrendering  hi*  anny  t'>  the 
enemy,  ezeitkg  aedition,  and  general iy  by  his  bad 
rondoet  in  adminktmiion  impairing  the  Majestaa 
of  the  Slat-.   (Tacit.  Ann.  i.  7  J.) 

Tho  Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  punished  with 
death  a  pcnon  who  stirred  up  an  enemy  againat 
Rome  or  surrendered  a  Roman  eitizen  to  nn  enemr. 
(Dig.  48.  tit,  4.  s.  3.)  The  Lege*  Majeiuuii  seem 
to  have  extended  the  offence  of  Majestas  gene* 
rally  to  all  acta  which  impaired  the  Majestaa 
Publicn  ;  and  seTeral  of  the  apecial  provisiona  of 
th.  L.  Julia  are  mmwmeA  in  the  jpaapge  Juit 
referred  to, 

Lik*  naojr  «tlier  l«fet  thaLes  Jofia  «w  modified 
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Iiv  Spiifttiiscnnsultaand  Imperial  ConslitntHms ;  and 
must  not  concludn  from  the  title  in  the  Digest, 
**  Ad  Legem  Julia m  Mniostatia,**  tlMtaUthe  provi. 
aioinsenumenit«d  underthat  title  were  comprehended 
in  the  original  Lex  Julia.  Itii  statedbyMarcianus, 
as  there  cited,  that  it  wa.o  not  Majrst;\s  to  n  ]>air  tliL- 
•tittaea  oC  the  Caesar  which  were  going  to  decay  ; 
and  ft  RcirripC  of  Sevant  md  lua  ton  Antoninns 
Cnracalla  dfiland  tliat  if  a  stonp  wa«  thrown  and 
accidental)}-  struck  a  statue  of  the  Empemr,  that 
also  vTu  not  MajetfM ;  and  they  alio  graciously 
doclarpd  that  it  was  not  Majestas  to  sell  the 
statues  of  Caesar  b<  tore  they  were  consecrated. 
Here  then  is  an  instance  under  the  title  ad  Legem 
Julian)  Majestatis  of  the  Imperial  laaoipta  de- 
daring  what  was  not  Majestas.  Tbeiv  if  also  an 
extract  from  Satuniinn<i  Do  .ItJdicii^^  who 
that  if  a  ponon  melted  down  the  statues  or  ima-  i 
^iaai  of  toe  Inipemter  whieh  weM  alnady  con- 
st-crated, or  did  any  similar  act,  he  was  liable  to  ' 
the  penaltifxi  of  the  Lex  Julia  Majestatis.  But 
even  this  nhn  doe.s  n<>t  prove  that  this  provision 
was  a  part  of  the  Julia  Lex,  as  originally  passed,  for 
a  Lex  after  being  amended  by  Senatusconsulta  or 
Imperial  Constitutions  still  retained  its  name.  In 
the  tima  of  Tiboiiia  it  was  a  matter  of  cbaiga 
against  a  nan  that  in  idling  a  garden  he  had  &> 
eluded  a  statue  of  Augustti^  ;  which  Tiberius  de- 
clared to  be  Qo  offence.  (Tacit  Am.  L  7i.) 

The  old  pnnishnient  of  Bfajetias  was  perpetual 
Interdiction  from  fire  and  water  ;  bnt  Tir\', ,  yn;,  ^ 
Paulus  {S.  Ji,  V.  liB),  tbitt  is,  in  the  later  iiupenai 
period,  persons  of  low  conditioQ  are  thrown  to 
wild  bt-asts,  or  liurnt  alive  ;  persons  of  better  con- 
dition are  simply  put  to  death,  'i'he  property  of 
the  oflinder  mi  eonftMSted  and  hii  maaatr  was 


Tn  the  miHt  tiinefl  of  the  R^pabHe  every  act  of 

a  citizen  which  was  iiiiurinus  to  the  State  or  its 
peace  was  called  Perducllio,  and  the  offender  (^r- 
AuOb)  waa  tried  hebre  the  populoa  (po/mU  jttdi- 
cto),  and,  if  convicted,  put  to  death.  (Li v.  ii.  41, 
vL  20.)  The  earliest  trial  and  form  of  procedure 
ia  that  which  ia  frtTen  bjr  Livy  (i.  26) ;  after  tlie 
overthrow  of  the  kirply  power  the  notion  of  Per* 
duellio  ajid  the  process  were  in  some  degree 
dMMged.  Numerous  offences  against  the  state 
were  oompcehended  under  Perduellia  For  in- 
stance On.  Pnlvnw  (LW.  rxvL  e.  S.)  was  charged 

with  the  offence  of  perdwellio  for  losing  a  Konian 
army  ;  but  in  course  of  time,  and  probably  after 
the  pMiinf  of  the  L«c  Poicta,  thoaf  h  it  does  not 

appear  that  this  Lex  apj  H  d  to  Perduellio,  the 
punishment  was  aquae  et  ignis  iiiterdictio.  Ac- 
cording to  Onitu  perduellis  ^  originally  signified 
**  hr.,^t  »  "  (Dis-  .'■.0.  tit,  16.  s.  234)  ;  and  thus  the 
old  otknce  of  pfrdufcliio  was  equivalent  to  making 
war  on  the  Roman  State  The  trial  for  p-rdueliio 
{ptrdmUionia  judientm)  existed  to  the  lator  times 
of  the  Republic  ;  fatit  the  name  aeemi  to  lurve 
almost  fulirn  into  dixine,  and  various  leges  were 
possed  for  the  punxise  of  determining  mure  accu- 
lalrijr  wliat  ibeald  be  Majestes. 

These  Leprw  were  a  Lex  Aptiloia,  proUably 
passed  in  the  fifth  consulship  uf  Moriug,  the  exact 
contents  of  which  arc  unknown  (Cic  ds  Or.  ii.  25, 
40),  a  I>ex  Varia  ac.  91  (Appian,  IMi.  Civ.  I 
37  ;  Cic  Una.  89  ;  Valer.  Maxim,  viii.  6.  §  4).  a 
l^ex  Cornelia  passed  by  L.  Cornelim  Snl'.a  (Cic. 

in  Fit,  21,  prv  Outmi.  SA),  and  the  Lex  Julia 
•bmlf  Bwrntowd,  tad  whiA  contiiUMd  mdcr 
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[  the  Empire  to  be  the  fundam,  i/n!  enactment  <iu 
tliis  subject.  This  Lex  Julia  iis  liy  8ome  attributed 
to  C.  Julius  Caesar,  and  assigned  to  the  year  a  c. 
48,  and  this  may  !«  the  I.,ex  referred  to  in  the 
Digest ;  some  assume  a  second  Lex  Julia,  under 
Augustus.  That  a  I<cx  de  Majestate  wn»  passed 
in  Caesar%  time  a{ipean  from  Cicero,  U'^^^VP- 

tender  the  Empire  the  term  ^fajeRtas  was  applied 
to  the  person  of  the  reigning  Caesar,  and  we  find 
the  phrases  Majestas  Augusta,  ImpenHorh^  and 
Hegix  It  was  however  nothing  new  to  ajiply  the 
tenn  to  the  Emperor,  considered  in  sonic  of  his 
cnimcities,  for  it  was  applied  to  the  magistrattte 
under  the  Republic,  as  to  the  consul  and  praetor. 
(Cic  PkUipp.  xiii  9,  «•  Fiaonem,  11.)  Horace 
even  addresses  Augustus  (£/).  ii.  ).  "JlllJ)  in  the 
tenos  majestas  tua,**  but  this  can  hardljr  be 
viewed  otherwise  than  as  a  penooal  cempliment, 
and  not  as  said  with  reference  to  any  of  the  of!i<  <  s 
which  he  held.  The  eztansion  of  the  penalties 
to  various  new  ofliraeM  agabat  the  person  of  ti»e 
Emperor  belon-rs  of  course  to  thp  Imperial  period. 
Augustus  availed  himself  of  the  Lex  lor  j  nisecut- 
ing  the  authors  of  fiuiiosi  libelli  (cofnilionem  dt 
fimo$i$  UbMt,  tftm  trattuKity  Tacit. 

Anm,  i  73 1  IKon  Cass.  Ivi.  27  ;  Sneton.  Octav. 
.^••j) :  the  pnper  infen-nce  from  the  [»a**iaue  of 
Tacitos  ii  that  the  Leges  Majestatis  (for  they  all 
seem  to  be  eompriaed  noder  the  term  Le^rem 
^f n-i":fnti<',*')  did  not  apply  to  m-ords  or  wTitinps, 
for  lhc»<*  were  punishable  oiheruise.  The  pas- 
sage of  Cicero  l\im.  iii.  II)  is  manifestly 
corrupt,  and  as  it  stands,  incoaeistent  with  the 
context  ;  it  cannot  be  taken  as  evidence  that  the 
Lex  Majestatis  of  Sulla  contained  any  provision* 
as  to  libellons  words,  as  to  which  there  were 
oth«  snffieient  pravisionai  [Injomui.]  Sigonius 
has  attempted  to  collect  the  capiUi  of  the  \.vx 
Majestatis  of  Sulla.  Under  Tiberius  the  offence 
of  Majntas  was  extended  to  all  acts  and  words 
which  might  appar  to  be  disrespectful  tn  the 
rrinceps,  as  apiM-;irai  from  various  passages  ill  Ta- 
citus (  Atin.  i.  7;{,  74,  ii  50,  iii  88,  8^  67,  &c). 
The  term  Perduellio  was  still  in  nsc  under  the 
Empire,  ai)d  seems  to  have  Leeu  tijijl-.aleiU  to 
Majestas  at  that  period. 

An  ioqniiT  might  he  made  into  an  act  of  Mide»- 
tas  against  ue  Impenilor  even  after  thn  death  of 

th  '  n  ;i  r  ;  a  rule  which  was  estalilished  (as  we 
are  informed  by  Paulus)  by  M.  Aurelios  in  the 
caseof  Dnrodamu  or  Dntnemiiaa,  a  aenalor  who 

had  tikcn  part  in  the  outbreak  of  C^assius,  and 
whose  propt^rty  was  claime<i  by  the  fiscus  after  his 
death.  (Perhaps  the  account  of  Capitolinus,  M, 
Ant.  PhU.  c  26,  and  of  Vulcatius  Gallicanu*.  .(t-t- 
dima  Cattitu^  c.  9,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  state- 
ment of  Paulus :  on  the  case  of  Druncianus,  seo 
Tillemont,  Uiatobnt  dtt  JSmptnam,  vol  ii  p  Stti*.) 
A  eonstttntion  of  8L  Sereros  and  Antoninni  Can* 
calla  declared  that  from  the  time  that  an  a<'t  of 
Majestas  was  committed,  a  man  could  not  alienate 
his  pniwftj  or  manumit  a  slave,  to  which  the 
ureat  (matmiii>)  AntoTiinm  (prnkihly  Caracalla  is 
still  meant),  added  tfiat  a  debtur  could  not  after 
that  time  lawfully  imike  a  payment  to  him.  In 
the  matter  of  Majestas  slaves  could  also  be  ex- 
amined by  torture  in  order  to  give  evidence  against 
their  master:  tliis  provision,  though  compreln  ndt^ 
in  the  Code  under  the  titlo  Ad  Lwem  Juliant 
Majestatis,  was  perhi^  iwt  cwittinaQ  in  thattn- 
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ginal  law,  for  Tiberiut  told  a  man's  slaves  to  the 
actor  pnblicu*  (Anm.  iiL  67)  in  ordrr  that  they 
might  give  evidence  against  their  master,  who  was 
acciMed  of  Ileprtuiidac  and  also  of  Majestas. 
Women  were  adniitu^d  as  evidence  in  a  com;  of 
Migestas,  and  the  cne  of  Folria  is  cited  M 
(Dig.  48.  tH.  4 1  Cod.  ix.th.8w) 
Ai  to  the  phr;i!<c  Patria  Maj<-»ta8,  s(>e  Patrja 
P0TMT.A8.  (i'be  history  of  Majestxu  is  given 
with  great  aimteaen  by  Rein,  JJa»  CrimimUnekl 
iter  Homer.  A  brief  viov  of  tlM  mbject  is  very 
dilliciilt  to  give.)  [O.  L.] 

M.AJO  RES.  [Inpanr.] 
MALLEUS,  dim.  MALLU'OLUS  i^aunip : 
atpvpa,  dim.  atpvpiof),  n  hammer,  a  mallet,  was 
\iM-d  niucli  for  llie  sjiine  [nit)><iM  s  in  aiicioiil  ua  in 
modem  times.  When  sevcnl  men  were  strilung 
with  their  haniMm  on  the  mubo  anvfl,  it  was  a 
niatt'T  of  necessity  th.il  ihcy  nhoiild  strike  in  time, 
and  Virgil  aciordinxly  haya  of  the  Cyclopes,  "Inter 
■•  biachia  toilunt  i«  munerwiH."  {(leury.  iv.  174  ; 
Atn.  viii.  4&2.)  The  scene  which  he  describes  is 
represented  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  taken  from  an 
ancient  bns-relief,  in  which  Vulmn,  Brontes,  and 
Steropes,  arc  seen  furling  the  metal,  while  the 
third  Cydopjt,  I'ymcmon,  hlowathe  bellows.  {Aem. 
viii.  llcf(i({o  the  anvil  stand  [Im  t  s]  is  goon 

the  vessel  of  water,  in  which  the  hot  iruu  or  bronse 
(/ikT.4M^4«l.) 

9i .  ' - 


Bat  heaidei  the  employment  of  ihe 

upon  tho  anvil  f>r  making  all  ordinary  ntensils, 
the  smith  (xaAxci^i)  wrought  with  this  instniment 
figures  called  Ipya  a^vfn\\ttTa  (or  bKmr^vfntra, 
Brunck,  Atml.  ii.  '2'2'1^,  which  were  either  small 
and  fine,  some  of  their  |>arts  Witii;  beaten  as  thin 
as  paper  and  being  in  vcrj'  high  r<  ]i,  f,  as  in  the 
broinus  of  Siris  |  LiORICa],  or  of  coloesal  propor- 
tiooa,  being  wmpeeed  of  separate  plates,  ri  vetted 
together:  of  this  tho  mvt  remarkable  example 
was  the  statue  of  tlic  sun  of  wrought  bronze  (o-^ 
P^Aatoi  Ko\oatt6%,  Theocrit  xxiu  47  ;  Paumtpo- 
KOwfo,  Philn,  de  7  Sp<>*ific.  4.  p.  14,  ed.  Orell.), 
Mventy  cubits  high,  which  was  erected  in  Rhodes. 
Another  remarkable  production  of  the  same  kind 
was  the  golden  statue  of  Jupitor  (Strobo,  riii.  C. 
20  ;  Plat  na$ir.  p.  232,  lieindorf),  which  was 
orooti  (1  at  ()Iym|iiii  by  tho  snns  of  Cypselus. 

By  other  artiticcrs  the  hammer  was  used  in  con- 
jmietion  with  dm  chisel  f  Dolabra],  as  bgr  the 
carpMitrr  (■/)f//.«rt7?ji  mnf/rug,  Coripp.  de  LtmdmJmHmi, 
iv.  47  ;  Woodcut,  p.  fit)  and  the  8cul|)tar, 

The  term  maiMus  denoted  a  hommor,  the 
hsad  of  which  was  fiMned  itar  holdiiv 
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pitch  and  tow  ;  which,  having  lu  cn  set  on  fire, 
projected  slowly,  so  that  it  might  net  he  extin- 
guished daring  if  flight,  upon  houses  and  other 
buildings  in  oraer  to  set  them  on  fire  ;  and  which 
was  therefore  commonly  used  in  sieges  together 
with  torches  and  falaficaoi  (Lit.  xxxnu.  6  ;  Mob. 
Mareellat,  p.  558,  ed.  Lipa;  Fesliis,  a  «.  t  Oc 
pro  Mil.  -24  ;  W^et  <is  At  IfiL  IT.  18  ;  VilnT.  s. 
1  li.  U.  t  d.  Schneider.) 
MALUS.  [Navis.] 
MALI  S  OCULUS.  [FAScivt  M.l 
MANCEPS  has  the  same  relation  tu  Mancipium 
that  Auspex  has  to  Aospiciuni.  It  is  properly  qai 
mann  caoit.  Bat  tho  word  has  several  speoal 
significanoni.  Ifaneipes  were  they  who  bid  at  the 
jtulilic  lottings  of  tlio  censors  for  the  j>'jqNS*c  of 
tianuing  any  part  of  the  public  property.  (Festas, 
«. «,  Mmupt  i  ItaMOfN  didtnr  qui  quid  a  pofnhi 
emit  conducitve,  quia,  ice  ;  Cic,  ;»ro  /'htnc.  c.  2f>, 
ed.  Wunder.)  Sometimes  the  chief  of  the  I'ubli- 
cani  ^'oiu  raliy  are  meant  by  this  term,  as  they  were 
no  doubt  the  bidders  and  gave  the  security,  and 
then  they  shared  the  undertaking  with  others  or 
underlet  it.  (Asoon.  in  1/iv.  IVrr.  c  10.)  The 
Maacipcs  woold  aeeordiogl j  hare  distiactiTe  aaoMO 
aoeordfaif  to  the  kind  of  rereniio  which  they  taik 
on  1 1 -ase,  as  Decuman!,  Portitoro*.  Peciuirii.  Suet^ 
nius  ( I'eqt.  1,  and  the  note  iu  Buniuum's  edition) 
says  that  the  fittber  of  Petro  was  a  manceps  of 
labourers  (ofxrue)  who  wont  yearly  from  Umfana 
tu  Subinum  to  cultivate  the  huid  ;  that  is,  he  hired 
then  firam  thdr  nwsteii  and  paid  so  much  §ae  the 
use  of  them  ;  as  is  now  often  done  in  slave  oom- 
tries.  The  tmas  Ifoncipes  Therroamm  et  Sali- 
narum  oeenr  in  the  ThoMssiaa  Code  ( 1 4.  tit  5. 
S.3).  [O.L.] 
MANCIPATIO.  rMAMcmvtt.] 
MA'NCIPI  UE&  ll)o.viMtM.] 
MANCI  PII  CAUSA.  The  three  expressions 
by  which  tho  Romans  indicated  the  etatao  ia 
wliicli  a  free  person  might  be  with  rosp<»rt  to  an- 
other, were  In  Potestate,  In  Mauu,  and  In  MaJi- 
cipio  ejus  esse.  (Gains,  i.  49.)  In  ocmseqoenoe 
of  his  Potestas  a  lather  eoaki  maniri|Mlf  his  child 
to  another  person,  for  in  the  old  times  of  the  rs- 
public  Ilis  Patria  Potestas  \v;ia  hardly  distinguished 
from  property.  A  husband  had  the  same  power 
over  a  wife  Itt  Mani,  Ibr  she  was  **filfaw  loco.** 
Accordingly  a  child  in  Potestate  and  a  wife  in 
Manu  were  properly  lies  Mancipi ;  and  ihey  were 
said  to  be  In  Manci|Mo.  Still  such  persons,  when 
moncipated,  were  not  exactly  in  the  relation  of 
slaves  to  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  muncipated; 
but  they  occupied  a  stiitus  between  free  p(*r8onsaod 
slaves,  which  was  expressed  by  tho  words  MNwipii 
caosa.  Bach  persora  were  hi  HandiMi  caaM 
were  nolSui  juris  iriaius,  i.  4tt — ."iO)  ;  and  all  that 
they  ac(]uired,  was  acquired  for  the  persons  to  whom 
they  were  manctpatod.  But  they  diflinred  bmt 
slavoH  in  not  boini;  pos<ios?o(1  ;  they  might  also  ha^e 
an  iniunanun  actio  for  ui-treatment  irom  those  who 
had  them  In  Mancipio,  and  they  did  Ml  lose  the 
rights  of  IqgeBoi,  bat  these  r%hts  were  only  sas- 
pended.  As  to  eoniiBets,  the  person  with  whom 
they  contracted  might  olMUII  the  sale  of  Mich  {ir  - 
pcrtT  (6a«Ki)  as  would  hate  been  theirs,  if  ihej  had 
not  been  in  nandpii  caasa  ;  as  Oaias  sgpresscs  it 
(iv.  80).  Persons  Tn  niancipii  causa  might  \e 
manumitted  in  the  same  way  us  slaves,  and  the 
limitations  of  the  Lex  Aclia  Sentta  and  Foria  Cam« 
nia  did  not  Hpfif  to  such  manumissions.  The  pc»> 
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pmi  nlio  effrcted  thr  nianrnnission  tlicreby  acquired 
u  Kind  L»f  putruaui  ri^ht,  whkh  woa  of  tome  tm- 
portimce  in  the  nwtten  of  hendtlU  mA  taldk 
(SavigBj,  S^tlm^      i  860.) 

Th«  itricC  fneUcA  of  Ibacipatio,  as  applied  to 
cljiUlren,  had  fallen  into  disuse  in  the  time  of  Qaius, 
mad  pcobftbljr  atill  cariier,  and  it  had  tlion  become 
ft  MM  hm  V^wUeh  the  PMiia  PmmIm 
w.-u  dissolved  [E^rAvcjPATio]  ;  except  a  person 
waa  maocipntod  cx  noxah  causa.  In  cnse  of  delicti 
Iqf  dwaoa,  the  father  coold  lllllici|iate  h  im  (<»  ntmtii 
mnm  moMcipio  dan\  and  one  act  of  moncipatio 
was  otiisidered  sufficient  (Gains,  it.  75 — 78  j 
Li».  viiu  28  ;  but  the  »on  had  a  right  of  action  for 
N«ov«niig  hi*  fimdom,  when  ha  bad  worked  out 
the  anuNuit  of  tlw  damage.  (MocacRam.  L»f.Ci4l. 
ii,  3.)  JuBtini.m  put  an  end  to  thf  ti  ixne  datio 
in  the  case  of  children,  which  iudecd  before  his 
tiaw  had         isto  ditase.  (Inst.  4.  tit.  8. 1.7.) 

In  his  time,  Oaiu»  reninrk'^  (?  Ill),  that  tnen 
were  not  kept  iii  niaiicipii  caupa  {tn  co  jure)  fur 
auir  bng  time,  the  form  of  mancipatio  being  only 
ttscd  (except  in  the  case  of  a  noxalia  causa)  tor  Uw 
parpose  of^  emancipation.  Rut  questions  of  law 
still  arose  nut  of  this  form  ;  fur  the  three  mancipa- 
tiooea,  which  were  neoessaiy  in  th«  case  of  a  son, 
viifht  ml  alwiya  haw  bean  obaerved.  Aceofd- 
inuly  a  child  bej;otteii  by  a  son  who  had  been 
twice  inancipated,  hut  bom  after  the  third  manci- 
patio of  his  father,  was  still  in  the  poww  «f  hia 
prandfather.  A  child  hegotten  by  a  nrm  who  was 
ill  his  third  mancipatio,  came  ijito  his  father's  power 
if  he  was  manumitted  after  that  mancipation  ;  but 
If  the  fittber  died  in  nMoeipio^  the  child  beiBame 
tm  jvria.  (Gains,  i.  IS5.) 

Co  niptio,  liy  which  a  woman  came  in  matuim, 
was  effected  by  mancipatio,  and  the  cocmptio  might 
he  either  nwtiMMiui  <aiuB,«r  fiduekw  caosa.  The 
fiducine  cansa  coemptio  was  a  ceremony  which  was 
necessary  when  a  woman  wjaiied  to  change  her 
tatovea,  tnd  alio  when  she  wished  to  make  a  will  ; 
bat  a  senatusconsultum  of  Hadrian  dispensed  with 
the  ceremony  in  the  latter  case.  (Gaius,  L  ]  15,  Ste.) 

Dion  (^!:assius(xlviiL  44)  says  tliat  Titieriiis  Nero 
tnunliened  or  gate  (idtttuu)  his  wife  to  Octarianns, 
m  a  iaiher  would  do  ;  and  the  tmnfer  of  hk  wife 
M  ircla  hy  the  youiiai  r  Cato  to  Qiiintas  Hortensius 
(FIuL  oil.  Min.  c  2b)  is  a  wcll-kn»wn  story.  If  in 
heth  tlwae  casee  the  wife  was  In  Manu,  the  roust 
have  hcen  manci[ioted.  IMancipatio  in  siic^:  rns*- 
would  be  equivaU-iit  to  a  divorce  ;  at  aiiy  rate,  in 
hoth  the  eaaee  which  have  been  mentioned,  the 
■eeond  marriRge  iniiat  bare  been  Mveeded  faj  a 
consent  to  dissolve  the  marriage,  wliieh  wtmld  he 
sufficient  if  the  wife  was  not  in  tnatiii,  and  would 
Kqaire  the  form  of  (nancii«tio  if  she  was  in  mautL 
(Oalna,  1.137.) 

The  situation  of  a  debtor  who  w-ns  adjudicated 
to  hi»  creditor  resenihled  that  of  a  person  who  was 
In  mancipti  ranna.  [O.  L.] 

M  A  N  CI  r  1  Li M.  The  etymology  of  this  word 
is  the  same  us  that  of  the  word  Mancipatio,  of 
which  Oaina  (t.  121)  says,  **Manciptio  dicittir 

SM  HHUW  ne  CB|Ntlir.^  The  trnTi  Mancipium 
en  ia  derived  from  the  set  of  c'>rp)real  appre- 
hension of  a  thin^  ;  and  this  corporeal  apprehen- 
aion  is  with  reference  to  the  transfer  of  tbc  owner- 
ship of  m  thing.  It  waa  not  m  simple  corporeal 
apprehension,  Init  one  which  wns  arcorTifatili't!  witii 
certain  forms  described  by  Gaius  (i.  119):  — 
is  efliKled  k  the  preaeiiee  «f  not  lew 
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than  five  witnesses,  who  munt  he  Remnn  riti/.ens 
and  of  the  age  of  pulwrty  (ftuU  rtu),  and  alMi  iu 
the  presence  of  another  person  of  the  saate  condition, 
who  hoUs  «  pw  of  brazen  scales  and  hence  is 
calted  Uhripent.  The  purchas  -r  (qui  manrifno  otv 
cipit),  tiiking  hold  of  the  tiling,  »nys  :  I  afhnn  tluit 
this  slave  (homo)  is  mine  Ex  Jure  (^uicitiiun,  and 
he  is  pmffhaaid  hy  me  with  this  j^see  ef  mency 
(a««)  and  brazen  scales.  He  then  strikes  the  scales 
with  the  piece  of  money,  and  gives  it  to  the  seller 
as  a  iqmbol  of  the  price  (quam  pnHi  km).^  The 
same  account  of  the  matter  is  g^iven  mnre  briefly  by 
Ulpian  (Frofi.  xix.).  This  mode  of  transfer  ap- 
plied to  all  lies  Mancipi  whether  free  persons  or 
slaves,  animals  or  lands.  Lands  (prmtdia)  might 
he  thtu  twoafened,  though  the  partiee  to  the 
mancipatio  were  not  on  the  lands  ;  l  it  ill  otlier 
things,  which  were  objects  of  mancipatio,  were  only 
maidwable  in  the  preseoee  ef  the  partiea,  becan» 
corporeal  apprehension  was  a  iieceHsnry  part  of  the 
ceremony.  The  purthuser  or  person  to  whom  tlie 
mancipatio  was  mode  did  not  acquire  the  posaeuioa 
of  the  mMMipatio  ;  for  the  ac<]uisition  of  poesession 
w«8at^HM«te  act  (Oaius,  iv.  Kll).  Gains  calls 
Manci|>atio  "  imaginaria  quaedani  venditio,"  for 
tboogh  the  law  required  this  form  for  the  tnuatfer 
of  the  4}iiir{twhm  ownenhip,  the  real  conttaet  of 
sale  consisted  in  the  agreement  of  the  parties  a.'*  to 
the  price.  The  party  who  transferred  the  owuer- 
ahip  ef  a  thing  pursuant  to  the^  forms  was  said 
•*  mancipio  dare  ;  **  he  who  thus  acquired  the 
ownership  ^-as  said  mancipio  acciperc."  (Plant. 
TViVmiH.  ii.  4.  18.)  The  verb  *' mancipare  "  is 
aoraetimes  used  as  equivalent  to  mancipio  dare.** 
Hetnce  (Ep.  ii.  2.  1 59)  naet  the  phmae  '^maucipat 
tuus,"  which  is  not  an  unreasonable  licence  :  he 
means  to  say  that  usua  *  or  usucapion  has  the 
same  effiBct  as  mmeipatia,  which  ia  Ine  j  hot  nena 
only  had  its  effect  in  the  caac  of  Reg  Mancipi, 
where  there  had  been  no  Manci]>atio  or  In  Jiae 
Cessio.  Both  Mancipatio  and  In  Jure  Ceuie 
existed  before  the  Twelve  Tables  (Frag.  I'ai.  ."SO  ). 

Mancipatio  is  used  by  Gaius  to  exprt^«s  the  act 
of  transfer,  but  in  Cicero  the  word  Mancipium  ia 
used  in  this  seoseu  (Cic.  lU  (jf,  iii,  19,  OnU, 
I  39.) 

The  di%'ision  of  things  into  Kea  Mancipi  and 
Nec  Mancipi,  had  reference  to  the  fomiaUiies  re- 
quisite to  be  observed  in  the  tnmaferef  ownership. 
It  is  suited  in  the  article  Domtvutw,  %vhat  lliin^'ii 
were  things  Mancipi.  To  this  list  may  be  added 
cliildren  of  Roman  parent!,  who  wen  aeootdiag  to 
the  old  law  Res  MancipL  [Manopu  Causa.] 
The  Quiritarian  ownership  of  Res  Mancipi  could 
only  be  immc'diately  transferred  by  Mancipatio  or 
In  Jure  Cessio :  tnuufcr  by  tiadition  only  made 
•iich  thsngt  In  henia.  The  Qniritaftan  ownenhip 
of  Res  nee  mancipi  was  acquired  by  tradition  only, 
when  there  was  a  justa  causa.  Quiritarionnn'ncr- 
ship  is  called  mancipium  by  the  earlier  Roman 
writers:  the  word  dominium  is  first  used  by  later 
writers,  as  for  instance  Gaius.  Mancipatio  could 
only  take  place  between  Roman  citizens  or  those 
who  had  tlM  Coramercium  {  which  indeed  appeoia 
from  the  words  need  by  the  paichaaer.   (Goitu,  i. 

llf>  ;  rip.  Fru',.  xix.  3.) 

The  only  word  then  by  which  this  formal  transfer 
of  ownership  was  made  was  Mancipium,  which 
occurs  in  the  Twelve  Tabh's.   ?  I):r!>>rn,  f  'i7x«r«rA/, 

(iSLc  p.  31^5.)    The  word  nexutu  or  nexus  is  also 
•emetiiBci  med  n  the  game  senM.   Cieero  (Tbp. 
3  A  4 
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6)  defines  ^  Abalienatio  **  to  be  **  ejiu  rei  qooe 
marxipi  est  ;**  and  this  is  effected  either  bj  **  tfa- 
ditio  altcri  nexa  aut  in  jure  comio  inter  (jiioi  »a 
Jore  drili  fieri  poiMinL^  Aooordiag  to  this  defini- 
tioD  AlMlieiMrtw ** i«  offt  Ret  MuicH  • 
thini^A  (Ir-ti  riiiinatc  ;  nnJ  the  mode  of  transfer  is 
either  l>v  "  tradiuo  iiexu  "  or  by  **  in  jure  ce«sio." 
Tho«<-  tvvn  modes  correspond  reapectirely  to  the 
** mancipatio  "  and  **  in  jur.*  cssio"  (if  (laliu  (ii. 
4l}«  and  accordingly  ntiu>ci{tttio  or  the  older  tcnu 
amriiMiin  ii  cqaindMit  to  **tMditb  iMsn:**  in 
other  words  miuinpitim  was  a  nena  or  Moami. 
Cicero  (Dt  Ifaru*/'.  n  ff<om$.  c  7)  osm  both  wards 
in  the  Miw  gontoncf,  where  he  ^jn-aks  nf  \arious 
title*  to  piropert^,  and  among  them  be  mentiooa 
tbo  Jim  iMnct|Mi  and  Jus  next.  H«  mmy  mem 
here  tn  speak  of  the  Jus  mancipii  in  its  spcs^iil 
scn«c  as  contrasted  with  the  Jus  ii«xi  whit  h  had  a 
wider  nwniiin  t  fal  another  instnoce  he  uses  both 
wnrda  to  expn>ss one  thing.  {Ad  Fam,it.  ^0,)  Ac- 
eurdiiig  to  Aelius  Oalliu,  everything  was  **  nexum* 
quodctinquc  per  nes  ct  liLnun  geritur  and  as 
mancipatio  wM  effected  per  M*  «i  iiUaia,  it  was 
Mnsequently  •  nexniB.  The  IbrM  of  HMnetiMrtio 
by  the  acs  and  libra  cnntintn-d  {(ruhahly  till  Jus- 
tinian abolished  the  distiru  iton  Ix-tween  lies  Man<- 
isifri  and  Kes  Ncc  Mancipi.    It  is  alluded  to  by 


Horace  (Ep. 


11. 


2.  1, 


aiiil  ttie  Iihra,  5.-iv»  Plinv 


(xxxiiL  3),  is  »titl  a»c.l  in  sn^h  {«nuA  uf  traiiaicr. 

When  things  wer.>  tnui>f<  rred  by  mancipatio 
under  «  coDtrect  of  tale,  tho  vendor  waa  booad  to 
wrammtj  in  doaUe  of  the  unount  of  tke  thinf  oold. 
(I'aul.  S.  It.  ii.  ».  IG.)  A  Tendor  th-  rofnie  who 
bad  a  doubtful  title  would  not  aeli  by  mancipium, 
hai  would  motilf  Iraadieir  by  deliveiy,  and  leave 
the  purchaser  to  obtain  the  Quiritarian  ownership 
of  the  thing  by  usucapion.  (Plaut.  Cure.  iv.  2. 
PerMiy  iv.  55.)  Accordingly  Vorro  obeerwe 
(/Ac  He  liuatica^  ii.  lU)  that  if  a  slave  was  not 
tRuiitfem*d  by  mancipium,  the  seller  entered  into  a 
stipulatiu  dupli  to  be  enforced  by  the  buyer  in  the 
case  of  evictitm  }  when  the  (nnsicr  was  bj  aaanci* 
pium,  this  stipolaUon  wai  not  aecenary.  Tbe 
tennA  of  the  contract  were  called  \,cx  Mancijiii. 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  infer  from  the  pnssnge  of 
Cicero  (/V  Or.  i.  39),  that  the  Lex  or  tcnni  con- 
btiiiod  the  ].e!iahy.  Imt  merely  that  it  contained 
what  the  seller  warranted.  (Sec  Pro  Afmnaa^  c.  2.) 

As  ta  theapplicatiooaf  Maaei|Miti»ta  TcetaiMiit% 
•ee  Testa MBNTOKt 

Tt  appears  from  what  has  been  said  Aal  laanci- 
pium  ni,i\  he  u*ed  as  eijuivalont  tocomji'ete  iivvmr- 
ahi[>,  and  may  thus  bo  opposed  to  oaus  as  in  a  pas- 
a^e  of  Lucietios  tbat  Ms  been  often  ifneted  (ill 
985).  an.!  t<.  rnictns  fCic.  ad  Fam.  vii.  2^), 
Soiaetiintii  tli  word  mancipium  signifies  a  &lave, 
as  being  one  of  tbe  Res  mancipi :  this  is  probel>ly 
the  sense  of  the  word  in  Cicero  {Tup.  5)  and 
certninly  in  Horace  (E/>.  L  G.  39).  Sometimes 
niaiu  ipia  is  used  generally  for  Res  niancini  (L'Ip. 
tit.  xL  27),  unless  llem  niani  ipi  is  tbe  rigot  read- 
ing in  that  passage.  Mancipation  no  longer  ex- 
isted in  the  cciiie  of  .Tiisliniaii,  \vho  trxik  away  a!l 
distinction  bctwc -n  R-  s  Maiu  ipi  and  Nec  Man- 
«pi.  The  owncr-hiji  nf  all  (  oriHiieal  things  wao 
mndf  transferable  by  Traditio  with  a  jii^ta  eaiisa. 

The  sabject  of  Mancipi, )in  and  MaucijaUu  is 
discussed  by  Cont  Van  Ryiilcershoek,  OfyuncufniH 
d»  Behua  Maaeipi  tt  A'w  Alumowij  and  Fochta, 
/sK.ii.S238.  [O.L.] 
IIANDA'TI  ACTIO.  (Makoatctji.] 


MANDATUM. 

MAN  DA  T  UM.  It  is  a  cnntraet  of  mandatma 
when  one  person  commiasioiu  auotber  to  do  sooic^ 
thini;  without  rew  ard,  and  that  other  person  under- 
takes to  do  it :  and  geneiaUjr  it  maj  be  itaied  that 
wbenevcr  a  aana  eeanriieiiiiie  anoOer  to  da  aeaM- 
ihing  without  [lay,  which,  if  the  thing  were  to  be 
done  for  pay  (i«ero[>«),  would  make  the  tiansactsoci 
a  contract  of  locatio  and  condnctio,  the  contract  «l 
inandatiiin  ejisis  ;  .as  ii"  a  man  >fi\i's  clothes  to  .n 
fulio  to  be  furb)sht>d  up  and  vleaiitni,  or  ta  a  laiior 
(tmmmlor)  lo  roeiid.  The  person  who  gave  the 
coanatssion  waa  tbo  »^*^7  hit  whm 

leeeiTed  it,  was  tbe  namhtariaa.   Tbe  nauidatwn 
might  Ik-  either  on  the  »*^>le  account  of  tho  nuin- 
dator«  or  on  auotber  persoo^  aocoont,  or  on  tbe 
aenant  of  the  ONndator  aad  anatlMr  peraoB,  «r  o« 
account  of  the  mandator  and  roandatarios  or  on  tha 
aa:uuut  of  the  mandatarius  and  another  pswceu 
But  there  could  be  no  mandatum  on  the  aeeoaafe 
{ffraiia)  of  the  mandatarius  only  ;  as  if  a  man 
were  to  advise  another  to  pat  his  mooer  oat  to  in* 
t< Ttv>t,  and  it  Were  lost,  the  loser  would  hare  no 
nuuwlati  aoCio  agaioat  bis  adviser.   11  tbe  adrica 
were  to  land  tha  noney  to  Ttttoe,  and  the  Vm 
had  the  like  result,  it  was  a  question  whether  thii 
was  a  case  of  mandatum  ;  but  the  opinion  of  Sa* 
bimtt  paerailtMl,  that  it  was,  and  tbe  BHadwltiMia 
became  security  forTitiui.     It  wa?  not  m.-iTidatnm 
if  the  thing  was  contra  Lottos  muivs,  or  in  other 
words,  if  the  object  of  the  mandatum  waaao  illfgal 
act.  A  nMindatnni  migbt  ba  fsneial  or  i^edal  | 
and  Ae  mandatariaa  was  bound  to  keep  within 
the  limits  (if  the  i»andaturo.    The  inandatar  liad 
an  utilis  actio  agaiut  sttch  persmu  as  the  mandata- 
rius eontnuted  witb ;  and  sadi  persoM  had  tbe 
like  action  ai;ainst  thf  r^indator  ;  and  a  dinvta 
sLLlio  agaiitst  the  niandatoriUA.    The  maiidaUir  and 
mandatarius  bad  also  respectirely  a  directa  aetia 
against  one  another  in  respect  of  the  mandatum : 
the  actio  of  the  mandatarius  might  be  fur  in- 
demnity generally  in  respect  of  what  he  had  done 
bona  fide.    If  tiM  mandatarius  exceeded  bis  coai- 
miaiian,  he  bad  no  sction  against  tbe  laaiidatsr; 
hut  the  mandator  in  such  cav  had  an  action  for 
the  amount  of  damage  suktaiued  by  the  non-execu- 
tion of  the  mandatum,  provided  it  could  hare  been 
executed.     Tile  mandatum  mi;^ht  Ik.-  rec:illed  by 
the  iiuuid'Uis,  ar  renounced  bv  tho  mandat^iui, 
''diun  adhuc  Integra  res  sity**  taat  is*  M  kas  must 
accrue  to  either  paitr  in  eaoseqasncaaif  the  coutiact 
being  rncinded.   The  eontnwt  was  dissolTed  hy 
the  dc.uh  of  either  |wrty  ;  hut  if  the  nuuid-iunus 
executed  tho  mandatum  after  the  death  af  tbe 
nuuidatar,  in  igmuunce  ot  his  death,  he  had  Ma 
arti  'n  against  tho  heres,  which  w;u  allowed  "utili- 
taiis  ams.x"    According  Ui  Cicero  a  mandati  judi* 
cimn  was  **  non  minus  turpc  qaam  fnrti  (/'n> 
fioiK.  Amer.  c  38)  ;  which  however  would  ob- 
viously depend  on  circtunstances.    f  Inpahia.] 

Mandatum  is  sometimes  used  in  the  bcnse  of  a 
command  iivm  a  superior  to  an  inferior.  Under 
tbe  empita  tbe  Maadata  Principom  wars  the  tarn- 
mands  ami  instructions  given  to  goremors  of  |.n>- 
vincfs  Olid  others.  (See  the  letter  of  Plioius  to 
1'rajnnus,  and  the  emperor's  answer,  Plin.  jS^  z» 
111,  112.)  Frontiiii:?  Dr  .Vjn  f-hu-.)  rh,^»es  the 
Mamiaui  I'fincipum  with  I-ek  ititd  ;>Lii^tiiicon- 
sulta.  (See  Fuchta,  Intt.  i.  110.) 

(Gaiua,  iii.  155—162,  iv.  83,  84  ;  IiuL  i 
tit.  '2.6  ;  Die  17.  tit.  1 ;  Cod.i.  tit,  35  ;  Vangerow 
PttmUbUm^  tu,  iii.  469.)  (G.  UJ 
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M  \N'DRAK.  [LATRVNcru.] 

U  A N  D  Y  AS  Ouu4vas).    [  Lackkna.] 

MANES.   See  DkL  ^  Omk  mii  Rm,  Bio- 

r>t  A'NICA,  a  sleeve.  Bcsideg  tTiC  n.^O  of  slncron 
•ewed  to  the  tanic,  which,  when  ao  numuiiRctured, 
wmM  cdM  eimdota  or  mmlmia  imdn  (Cmt  ifi. 
7  [  1  c  l  Zumpt),  sleevrs  T^  t-rf-  n.lso  worn  as  a 
»<  j<iraie  pari  of  the  drcM.  I'ailadius  {de  He  Kuif. 
L  43)  mention*  the  propriety  of  p«rovtding  ocreaa 
mamieatqus  de  peUdmt,  ».«.  ItgmaM  «nd  llMm 
made  of  hides,  as  osefu  b«dl  to  UM  himtonMil  Mid 
to  the  ngriciiUunil  laLoun-r.  The  Uonwn  slndiators 
wore,  tooetber  with  greaves,  a  aleeYe  of  an  appro- 
pimte  lund  «tt  tlM  r«lit  ann  and  hud  (Jav.  vL 
255),  as  is  exhibited  in  the  woodcuts  at  p.  576. 

These  parts  of  dress  are  mentioned  together 
•▼en  as  early  as  the  Homeric  age  (tee  Od.  zxiv. 
228,  229).  In  this  passage  the  mankae  (x«^«t) 
•eem  to  be  mittens,  worn  on  the  hands  to  protect 
them  from  briars  and  thorns:  and  Ru.stathiu»,  in 
hia  commentaiy  on  tli«  j/umgt,  diitinguisbct  be- 
twaen  nnple  tnitl»iiik«adi  w  oar  Ubaaiaia  aie  in 
hedging,  arir!     n-et,  wlddl  IwcaUt  X^f^  ta«- 

TvAwTdu  (p.  1  ana.  utti). 

Olovw  with  fiagais  (dfplalia,  Varro,  de  Re  RtuL 

i.  tS)  were  worn  nmrm^  tlie  Ilomans  for  the  per- 
loruuujce  of  certain  manual  operations.  Pliny  the 
ymmger  refer*  also  to  the  use  of  manicae  in  winter 
10  pnitect  the  band*  finMn  cold  (JS^pitt*  iiL  &}, 
TboM  used  by  the  PeniaM  wars  prohablr  made 

of  fur,  perhaps  rewmb  ';  irmffs  :  the  Persians  also 
wore  gloves  ia  winter  (SaxTvAri^paj,  Xen.  Cynp. 
TiiL  3.  §  17)>  In  an  ennineration  of  the  inatru- 
nii  iits  of  torture  used  in  the  fourth  century  of  the 
ChriJ>tian  era  we  f»beme  **  the  glove  (Syne*. 
JifUt.  58) ;  bat  ita  coaatnietaoD  at  wtAtuX  ii  not 
described. 

Ilandcuflfs  were  called  manieae.  ( Virp.  fli  ortj.  it. 
439,  Aai.  ii.  U(i  ;  Plaut  A$in.  ii.  "J.  dipt. 
ju.  i»  1,  Mittt*  ¥•  1, 17  {  K(Hk  Maroellus,  s.  v. 
Mtmioae.)  IJ'Y-] 

MANI'PULUS:  MANIPULATIES ;  MA- 
N I  PC  LA'RII.  [ExxaaTUS,  p.  £00,  b.] 

M  A'NSIO  («Tafl|^4f), »  poot-atation  at  the  end 
of  a  day**  journey.  The  great  roads,  whicli  wi  re 
constructed  first  by  the  kings  of  Pcraiu  uiid  after- 
wda  liy  the  Romans,  were  provided,  at  intervals 
cotm ponding  to  the  length  ol  a  dajl*  jonmogr,  with 
attablishments  of  the  same  kind  with  the  khan* 
or  caravaiisonw  which  are  still  found  in  the  East 
There  were  111  such  stations  on  the  road  from 
Stedaa  to  Bam  (Hand.  v.  62, 63,  vl  USX  their 
average  distance  from  i  T.r  another  bcinj^  Romrthin;; 
less  than  20  Enslish  miles.  The  khan,  erected  at 
the  station  for  ttie  accommodation  of  travellers,  i* 
called  by  Uorodotna  >t«T«Uwrij  and  KoraytfYh. 
To  slop  fur  the  night  was  KaraAvtip.  (Xen.  Anab. 
i.  8  ;  Aelian,  F.  11.  i.  32.)  As  the  ancient  roiids 
imda  Ity  lha  kiaga  of  Persia  arc  still  followed  to  a 
cenndeiable  extenl  (Ilecren,  Idnex^  vi^.  i.  pL  ii. 
pp.  193 — 203,713 — 72U),  so  also  there  i.  n  a  -onto 
believe  that  the  modem  khan,  which  is  a  si^uarc 
boildiof  ,  cndodog  s  huge  open  ooort,  lorrounded 
by  balconies  with  a  scries  of  doors  entering  into 
•  plain  unfurnished  apartments,  and  having  a  foun- 
tain in  the  centre  of  the  court,  ha*  been  copied  by 
uninterrupted  ctutom  from  the  Persie  «aTaAv(rif, 
and  that,  whether  on  oecaaion  of  the  arrival  of 
■imiaa  or  af  canvam,  th^  hnn  alwaja  aerrad  to 


afford  a  ahaltar  duiqg  the  night  botli  to  aiaa  nd 

beaat 

The  I>atin  term  mammo  is  derived  from 
signifying  to  paaa  the  night  at  •  place  in  travelling. 
On  the  great  jRonan  toadi  tiw  nanriama  vera  at 

the  same  dietAnce  from  one  another  a*  on  those  of 
the  Penian  empire.  They  were  originally  called 
outfro,  being  prol»abl y  mere  plaoca  of  encampment 
fonned  by  making  r  aitliMi  entrenchments.  In 
proccis  of  time  they  mci\ided,  not  only  barrackB 
and  magazine*  of  provi*ions  {hoirra)  for  the  troopi, 
but  commedioaa  Iniildiqga  adapted  for  the  reception 
of  tmvirilen  of  dl  nuik*,  and  even  of  the  emneror 
him.^eif,  if  he  should  have  otcasi  ii  t  i  visit  incin. 
At  those  atation*  the  citiarii  kept  gig*  for  hire  and 
for  cuBteyiiy  goveraaMBt  deapatAea.  [Ctaii;M  \ 
Es8RDUM.]  The  mamtio  wns  tmder  the  suparin- 
teiidetice  of  an  officer  otUed  mansuimtrim. 

Besidaa  the  pBatr-alnlian*  at  the  end  of  each 
day's  jooniey,  there  were  on  the  Roman  military 
virays  other*  at  convenient  interval*,  which  were 
used  merely  to  change  horses  or  to  t;ike  refresh- 
ment, and  which  were  called  mtUatiomt*  (dXAoyol). 
There  were  four  or  fire  nratatienea  to  one  nuuuao. 

The  Tliricntrium  a  tlunlif/ala  Ifiirumltm  u»pt^, 
which  is  a  road-book  dmwu  up  about  the  tiiuc  of 
ConstantiM^  mention*  in  order  the  mansione*  fmm 
IJourdeanr  to  Jerugalem  with  the  inti-nening 
mututioacs^  and  other  more  considerable  places, 
which  are  called  either  civitatcs,  eici,  or  etutella. 
The  mimber of  leagaca  (^MifPH)  or  of  nilea  between 
one  placa  and  anetner  is  abo  a«t  down.    [J.  Y.] 

MANTE'I*E  (xf|p^^il^'(^'^poy,  x*'P**M*y«'«"'),  « 
napkin.  The  circumstance,  that  forks  were  not 
ii.  rented  hi  ancient  thne*,  gave  occasion  to  Ae  nia 
iif  napkins  at  nieal.^  to  wipe  the  fingers  (Xen.  Cymp, 
i.  3.  .51)  ;  aUo  when  the  meal  was  tiuishcd,  and 
even  before  it  commenced,  an  apparatus  was  car- 
ried round  for  washing  the  lutnds.  A  basin,  called 
in  Liitin  maUuvium  (Festiui,  s.  r.),  and  in  Creek 
Xfpi't^P,  x^P*'»*«'»',  or  x**P«J»'"""P<»>'i  was  held  under 
the  bands  to  receive  the  water,  which  wai  poured 
upon  then  oat  of  a  ewer  (nraeeiKat).  Thai  Homer 
de.^icribes  the  practice,  and  according  to  the  ac- 
count of  a  recent  traveller,  it  continues  unchanged 
in  the  countries  to  which  his  description  rcfened. 
(Fellow's  Juuntat,  1838,  p.  15.*?.)  The  bny  or 
slave  who  poured  out  the  water,  also  held  the 
napkin  ar  tnael  for  wiping  the  hand*  dry.  The 
word  mappa^  said  to  be  of  Carthaginian  (mgin 
(Quintil.  i.  5.  g  57),  denoted  a  nnaller  kind  of 
naj)kin,  or  a  handkenliief,  -w  hich  the  gi;i  >t'.  i  ir- 
ried  with  them  to  table.  (Uor.  Ska.  ii.  4.  81,  ii. 
8.  U3.)  The  nantele,  aa  it  waa  kuger  than  tha 
mnpjKt,  was  sometimes  tiscd  aa  •  taUa-doth. 
(Martial,  x\\.  29,  xiv.  KUI.) 

The  najikin*  thus  uM'd  at  table  were  coaunonty 
made  of  coarse  imblc.iched  linen  (u'/ioAfv^*,  Athcn. 
ix.  Sometimes,  however,  they  were  of  fine 

linen  {ixTpifiiuKra  \ttfiwpdi  <rir8orv^q,  Philozenut, 
ap,  Mkea,  ix.  77)*  Sometimes  th^  wei*  waellen 
with  a  telk  and  even  nap  (tonng  imauHUa  vSlk^ 
Virg.  G'coni.  iv.  377,  A<n.  i.  7"2).  Those  made 
of  Asbestos  must  have  been  rare.  The  Romano 
in  the  time  of  the  emperors  used  linen  napkina 
embroidered  or  interwoven  with  gold  (Laroprid. 
HeUogub.  27,  Al.  5rren«,  37, 40),  and  the  traveller 
already  quoted  informs  us  that  this  hunuy  atill 
eontinuea  in  the  EosL  Napkins  were  also  worn 
by  WOBien  as  a  head-dress,  in  which  case  they 
wete  of  fine  wiatcriaia  md  gay  colaaiib  (Athcn.  ix» 
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7r*.)  T!ic«e  were  no  doubt  put  on  in  a  v»ric?ty  of 
ckgaot  wayif  rnembliug  Uiu*e  wbich  «ire  iu  aw 
aaiMV  tlw  fanak*  «t  Italy,  Otttn,  and  Aaia 

llinor,  at  the  prcBt  nt  iny. 

MANTIKE  (tuwriri)  [DirjNiiTio.] 

MANU'UIAE.  [SroLiA.] 

M  A  N  UM.  CONV£NTiU  IN.  (lUtW- 

If  ANUMI'SSIO  wai  Um  form  by  which  •lave* 
wdA  peBMos  In  Mattdpii  turn  were  rakaaad  ^mm 

iboae  ronditiona  reflpedivdy. 

Thi  n-  wcr.^  thrrr  nuxle*  of  effecting  a  Jutta  et 
itqjttima  Maniuuiiuo.  uatacly,  Viodkta,  Ccqm», 
and  Tettancnttna,  whieb  an  ctmMialMl  hath  hy 
(iaius  and  rijiian  (Fraff.  i. )  a*  extiting  in  their 
time.  (0>ut{are  Cic  Top.  2,  and  PlatUua,  Ou.  il 
ft.  6U.)  or  ihcic  the  MiuiuaUMio  If  Vbdicta  i« 
probaWy  the  oldest,  and  perhap*  was  once  the  only 
nittde  of  mnnuiniMion.  It  it  mentioned  by  Livy 
a«  in  ufc  at  an  eariy  period  (iu  &\  and  indeed  he 
•tataa  that  mbm  penona  Mi«r  ibe  arigia  of  the 
Vindicta  to  the  eveiit  than  ttlalad,  mA  derive  iia 

l]am<>  Irorii  Viiiriii  iiiH  ;  the  l.vttcr  fUt,  At  Itait^  «f 

the  Mippoeition  ia  of  no  value. 
The  eeraMmr  of  the  MamaiiMio  br  the  Vin- 

dic  t:i  wno  11*  fi.'Iiiws  :  —  Th<;  ri.otiT  hr  iujfht  his 
»lave  before  the  mugutnvtu^ikiid  bUUhI  tiiii>  (cround* 
(omhb)  of  the  llltend<*d  manumiuion.  The  lictcv 
of  the  mnyistnitus  l.vifi  n  rod  {/ettwa)  on  the  head 
of  the  slavr,  accompanied  with  certain  formal  word*, 
in  which  he  declared  that  he  was  a  free  man  ex 
Jure  QairitiiuB,  that  ia,  **  vtndiotTitin  libertatem.** 
The  tiiactn-  in  the  ncastiiiw  li«M  the  tbiv*,  and 
aft*T  lir  ii.id  jinmounced  the  wnnls  "  hunc  lir>- 
atinein  libcniai  volo,"  he  turned  him  rouud  (mo- 
mMt9  tmiimu  aatf  Monm  Aran,  Peftrat, 

7H)  and  let  him  C'^  '>  m!yi/  e  tnanu,  or  nn^it  tu  irm. 
Plant  Copt,  iu  3.  -tH),  whi  iue  the  general  naim*  ot 
the  act  of  manurtii>-'iiin.  The  magietmtn  thiMi 
declared  !iini  to  1  r  free,  in  reference  to  which 
Cicero  (a*/  Alt.  vii.  2)  teems  to  nse  the  word 
"addicerc."  The  word  Vindicta  itself,  which  is 
avoprrlr  the  rea  vnK^ioata,  it  uaed  for  leatacm  fajr 
Honiee  {Sat.  il  7.  7«).  Plantaa  {MiL  Ohr.  It.  1 . 
15)  uses  festuca. 

It  MCina  highly  probable  that  this  form  of  Mann- 
niano  waa  fiwncd  afher  the  anaiofiy  «f  tlM  la  jwe 
vindioatiiiiics  (TJaiii^  iv.  Ifl")  ;  and  that  the  Itctor 
in  tlif  i^se  of  manumiwion  rejiresented  the  opposite 
claimant  in  the  vindicntio.    (Unterholzner,  Van 

EmamcifxMtio^  ZfUackrijl^  voL  ii.  py  131*.) 

As  for  the  explanation  of  th«  word  VindictR  Me 
ViNOKMAB  and  VinoNXATfa 

The  MamiMiMie  by  the  Cmmm  fa  tliei  briefly 

d'  si  rilx  d  liy  I'lpiwi  :  **  Slavos  wm'  foniicrlv 
manumitted  by  cen»us,  when  at  the  lustral  census 
{hulndi  mm)  at  Rome  they  ita^e  in  ihetr  ecMoa 

(<riin,-  ri'ad  nomen  instead  of  rcnstis)  at  the  biddint;; 
of  ih«fir  masters.**  Persona  In  mancipio  might  also 
obtain  their  maimmisaion  in  this  way.  (Oaios,  i. 
140.)  Thf  Klav«»  nnist  of  cotirsc  have  had  a  swfli- 
cit-ni  Peculiutu,  or  the  moiti^r  most  have  giren  him 
property. 

In  the  abaenee  of  deciaive  taatimony  aa  to  the 
erifb  of  theae  two  modra  of  inairamfaiio,  nodem 

writers  indulge  th<  niM  lvcs  in  a  variety  ff  conjec- 
tures. It  may  be  true  that  originally  the  mana- 
niii^sioii  by  Vindicta  only  gave  Itbetiaa  and  not 

civitos  ;  but  tlii-  npinion  is  not  pn  1«rtV»!p.  Tt  mnv 
easily  be  alluwetl  that  in  the  earliest  period  the 
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civitia  could  only  be  conferred  by  tlie  soveref^^n 
power,  and  that  therefore  there  could  be  no  efUcc- 
taal  nnramiarien  except  by  the  MBe  powet;  Bot 
the  form  of  the  Viiniicta  itst-lf  »iip[)os«  *,  not  that 
the  pentou  monuiiuued  was  a  »kive,  but  that  ho 
Waa  •  free  perMm,  against  whose  frtrdiin  his 
master  made  a  claim.  Thr  i  r^xeeding  before  tlM 
mngistntus  was  in  form  aii  asAertion  of  the  sbve^ 
freedom  i  hhjuh  assfret*  lAeraii  caaso,  PUut.  Potmu 
iv.  2.  83,  to  which  the  eamar  OHide  m  4»> 
Cencc,  bat  be  tet  him  f»  tm  H  fi(ce  nan.  Tb« 
pMcct'iliii?  tln  n  r  ftj  inMcg  tlic  In  Jurt-  Cf-M,<i<», 
and  was  iu  tuX  a  fictitioas  suit  in  wbkh  iroe^em. 
(Marte*)  waa  the  taattar  b  ianet  It  fblhiwed  m 
a  ( <>ii-i<  riTii<no('  of  the  fictlOB,  tbat  when  the  mogis- 
iraiu*  pronounced  in  fitveor  of  (reedon  £x  jure 
Quintiuas  thtie  eeaM  be  ne  diapate  about  dM 
Civitu*. 

In  the  case  of  the  Coiuius  the  slave  was  ngi»- 
tered  as  a  citizen  with  his  master's  consent.  The 
aMMUMtkm  tbat  Uie  Vindicta  aiaat  have  onginaH^ 
preceded  the  Cenaaa,  ler  which  tiiere  w  no  eri* 
dence  at  all,  in  iniritij-lstriit  with  the  uatnrr  of  the 
proceeding,  which  was  a  registration  of  the  slave, 
witb  bit  taarte^i  ceMnit,  aa  a  citfaefu  A  4|MelMii 
mi^ht  arise  whether  he  should  be  considi  n  d  free 
immediately  on  being  entered  on  the  censor's  roll, 
or  not  until  the  laetram  waa  celebmted  (Cic  A  Or, 
i.  40")  ;  and  this  wa«  n  mntt^T  of  <i..ini'  iitipnrtancf, 
fur  his  actjuiiilious  wer«  only  his  own  trora  the 
time  when  he  became  a  free  man. 

The  lav  of  the  Twelve  TnUea  confirmed  free* 
dem  wbieb  waa  fiven  by  will  (futowilaia).  I'^ee* 
dom  {liltertat)  might  be  given  either  »/im*>,  that 
is,  as  a  legacy,  or  by  way  of  ftdeicoinmtsaum.  The 
■lave  who  wat  naide  free  diiccto,  waa  called  orcumt 
'  lib<  rttis  (t^T  horrinus,  as  in  Ulp.  Fratj.),  for  th  • 
sinu*  rea*s7i  perhapa  that  certain  senators  were 
called  Orciiii.  (  Sueton.  Ortur.  3.5.)  He  wbe  re- 
ceived his  Hbertas  by  way  of  fideicommi»»um,  was 
not  the  libertus  of  the  tesutur,  but  of  the  person 
who  wns  reqoeated  to  manumit  him  (aMMaawMor): 
if  the  heres,  who  was  reqneatcd  to  vuunanit,  re- 
fused, he  might  be  cwmpelled  to  mamnnTt  on  appli- 
caliriii  I't'iriL.'  made  to  tho  proper  authority.  I,il"-r- 
tas  might  be  given  by  fidciconuniasum  to  a  alarc  of 
die  lcaiator,«  bv  bem,  or  of  hia  legatee,  and  aiae 
to  the  slave  of  any  other  penon  {e.rtraneus).  In 
case  of  libertas  being  thns  given  to  the  slave  of 
any  other  person,  the  gift  of  libertas  was  eattin* 
^.•u^)^h<•d,  if  tho  owner  would  not  sell  the  ?l.irr  at  a 
fair  pncc.  A  slave  whu  was  nutdc  conditionally 
free  by  testament,  wns  called  Staitt  librc,  and  lie 
waa  the  alate  of  the  heica  ontil  the  audition  was 
fulfilled.  If  a  StatB  liber  waa  aold  by  the  b4>rea, 
or  if  the  owut  rshtp  of  liini  was  acquired  by  usu- 
capion, he  bad  alill  the  benefit  of  the  condition :  this 
pfoHaion  waa  contahied  in  the  Law  of  the  Twelve 
Tahlf!*.  If  a  slave  was  made  fn-c  rui'l  hcrt-"  by 
the  testator's  will,  on  the  death  of  the  tesuuor  be 
became  both  free  and  heres,  whether  he  wished  it 
or  luit.   (Qaiaa,  iL  IMj  Ulp.  Frag.  xzii.  11.) 

[II  KUK.S.  j 

A  manumission  hy  adoption  is  spoken  of,  but  no- 
thing it  known  of  it^  (Qell.  t.  19 ;  InaU  1.  tit.  i  1. 
s.  12.) 

The  Lex  .\'  I'a  Scntia  laid  various  restrict 'ous  on 
inanumiasion  [Lax  Ablu  Skntiji],  particuhu-|y  at 
to  atarea  onder  thirty  yean  of  ftg<-.  Theeeraoony 

orm.inumi'tinn  slavpsabove  thirty  years  of  a^  had 
become  veiy  simple  in  titc  time  of  Oaiua  (i.  20) :  it 
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night  be  in  tho  public  road  (m  tratuiiti)^  aa  w\m 
the  praetor  or  proconiul  was  going  to  the  bnth  or 
the  theatre.  It  was  not  the  plai-c  whii  h  drt<'nninpfi 
the  validity  of  wtch  aa  act,  but  it  was  the  cir- 
cwmtatiM  of  its  hmtff  4oira  IwfiMv  a  cmnpetMit 
auth'irity. 

The  hex  Furia  or  Fu&ia  Coninia  fixed  limits  to 
the  number  of  slaves  who  could  be  manumitted  by 
will.  Tlic  iiuniliiT  allowed  was  a  lialf,  one  third, 
one  fiJtirth.  and  one  fifth  of  the  whole  number  that 
the  tesutur  possessed,  according  to  a  scale  fixed  by 
the  kz.  Am  it*  promiom  ealj  apfitied  to  cmos 
wbeiv  «  nmn  had  more  tlum  two  ekves,  tlie  ewMr 
of  inie  slave  or  of  two  ?lavc8  lii  t  ii'let-totl  by 
this  Icx.  It  also  provided  that  the  »l»ves  to  whom 
ffoedom  WW  given,  sboald  be  ainied.  This  lex 
only  afiplicd  to  manumission  by  trstament.  It 
Viu  prL»«ed  about  x.  O.  7,  and  sevenil  b  iiatiiscon- 
•ultn  were  made  to  prevent  ev.-uions  of  it.  (SnotOO. 
Octir.  40  ;  Oaius,  i.  42 — 46.)  This  lex  was  re- 
pealed by  Justinian.    (Cod.  5.  tit  3.  De  lepe  Ftu. 

Om.  tnlirwi,!.) 

A  form  of  manuroissioB  **  inter  amicos  "  is  al- 
luded to  hf  Oaioa.   This  was  in  fiwt  no  legal 

Tri:>  ii  ii  ;  I,  1  it  it  was  a  mere  expression  of  the 
o>a»U*r'B  wish,  wliicli  would  iiave  been  sufficient  in 
tile  absence  of  all  }io«itive  law.  This  might  be 
done  by  intritinj,'  the  i^lave  to  tahlc,  writing  him  n 
letter,  or  in  any  other  lens  formal  way.  It  is 
alaled  diat  originally  such  a  gift  of  freedom  could 
be  reodled,  as  to  which  then  cnn  be  no  doubt,  as 
It  was  not  legal  freedom  ;  bat  nldmately  the  prae- 
tor tnok  p»  rsons  who  had  been  made  free  in  this 
manner  ondcr  his  protection,  and  the  Lex  Junia 
NoriNum  gave  them  tlie  status  celled  l«tbitas. 
[Lax  .IirviA  NoRRANA  ;  Latini.'J 

A  Manumissio  sacrorum  causa  is  sometimes 
mentioned  SS  a  kind  of  manumission,  whereas  the 
words  SacTomm  rau^t  point  rather  to  the  grounds 
of  the  nuuniniisjiou  :  the  fonn  might  be  the  usual 
ibrm.  (Fcstua,  «.  r.  MannmUti^  rvBfis  Sarigny, 
MtUtdtr^  voL  iii.  p.  402.) 

BeAdes  tb«  doe  ebsemneo  of  tbe  legal  forms, 
it  wa«i  necess.iry  in  order  to  efTect  a  complete  manu- 
mission that  the  manumissor  should  have  the  (jui- 
ritariaa  ownership  of  the  slave.  If  the  slave  was 
m»-r.  ly  In  bonis,  he  only  became  a  Latinus  by 
manumission.  A  woman  in  tutela,  and  a  pt]pilhi<t 
or  impiHa  coald  not  manumit  If  several  persons 
were  joint  owners  fmett)  of  a  slave,  end  one  of  them 
manumitted  the  slave  in  such  form  as  would  have 
effected  complete  nianumissirm,  if  the  slave  had 
been  the  sole  property  of  the  mamunissor,  soch 
maanmusor  lost  bis  sImm  in  tbe  slave  wliicb  ae> 
crued  to  the  other  joint  owner  or  joint  o\^m  rs. 
Jostinian  enacted  that  if  only  one  joint  owner  was 
willinir  to  mannmit  a  slava,  the  others  might  be 

Cnmpelled  to  mnnnnnt  on  receiving  the  price  fi^ed 
1^  law  for  their  shares,  if  one  pencil  had  tlie 
Bsosfruetos  and  aaather  the  property  of  a  sla\  e. 
and  the  slave  was  mannraitted  by  him  who  had 
the  property,  be  did  not  become  free  till  tbe  ustis- 
fmctus  had  expired :  in  the  menntime,  bowercri  he 
had  no  legal  owner  {iiomiHm$\, 

The  act  of  nMunnaissien  estabftthed  the  vdatlon 
of  PalMnti'  and  Libertus  h -twien  the  maiinnii<i?or 
and  the  manumitted.  [LinKUTr.s.]  When  manu- 
mitted l)y  a  citizen,  the  Libertus  took  the  pmcno 
men  and  the  pentile  name  of  the  mannini>»iir,  and 
became  in  a  sense  a  meinber  of  the  (Jens  of  iiis 
ftlraii.  To  thoM  two  miMa  lie  addfld  mow  other 
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name  M  a  cognomen,  either  sonte  name  by  which 
ho  was  previously  known,  or  some  name  assumed 
on  the  occasion  :  tlms  we  iind  the  names  L.  Come« 
lius  CbnrsiWMius,  ALTuUios  Tiro,  P.TenentiiM 
Aftr,aBdo^er1BraiMnMS.  If  hewMnHmnnittod 
by  the  state  .is  a  Scrviis  ptihliciis,  he  received  the 
civitas  and  a  {>raenonien  and  gentile  name,  or  bo 
took  that  of  the  maiii^ttnttus  beAw  whom  be  was 
manumitted.  The  »lnve  hI*o  nsstimed  the  tops  or 
dress  of  a  Roman  citizen,  shaved  his  head  and  pul 
on  a  pUeut:  this  hut  circumstance  explains  tho 
expression  *  serfos  ad  piloBB  Tocoia  **  (liiv.ndv. 
32),  which  means  to  mTite  the  slaves  to  join  in 
some  civil  disturbance  by  promisinij  them  liberty. 
The  relation  between  a  Patroniu  and  Libertus  is 
stated  under  ParaoNV& 

At  the  time  when  Gains  wrote,  the  peculiar 
rights  of  Uoinan  citizens  were  of  \rsn  iin;>urtance 
than  they  had  been  tuider  the  republic.  Ilcatatso 
that  all  slaves  who  were  manumitted  in  the  proper 
form  and  under  the  proper  legal  conditions,  became 
comj'lete  Roman  citizens.  But  this  could  not  have 
been  so  in  the  earliest  ages.  The  liberti  of  the 
plebeians,  ftr  instanea,  helbn  their  nmsten  ob* 
tained  the  honores,  could  not  bo  in  a  better  con- 
dition than  those  who  manumitted  them,  and  their 
masters  had  not  then  the  complete  civitas.  Tho 
%vant  of  ini^'eiiuitas  also  ntlecteil  their  status  ;  but 
thi»  continued  to  be  the  case  even  under  the  empire. 
[Inubnui.] 

According  to  Diosgrsias  (iv.  22),  Servius  Tnllint 
placed  the  nbeiliiii  m  the  fbnr  Urbanae  Tritms. 

In  II.  C.  31 1,  the  cens  or  Appius  Claudius  ^lave  the 
libertini  a  place  in  all  tbe  tribes.  (PluU  J'oplicoL  7  ; 
lAt.  ix,  49  t  Died.  xx.  96.)  In  the  year  &  c.  804, 
they  were  nsyi'm  placed  in  the  four  trihus  urbanae 
(Liv.  ix.  4(i)  ;  but  it  seems  that  the  lib><rtini  did 
not  ke<3p  to  their  tribus,  for  in  B.  c  220  they  were 
again  placed  in  the  four  nrbanae  tribus.  ( I^iiv.  Kpit. 
XX.)  In  the  censorship  of  Tiberius  Gracchus, 
B.  c.  1 69,  they  were  placed  in  one  of  the  tribos 
nrbanae  determined  by  lot  (Liv.  xlv.  15  ;  compan 
Dionys.  iv.  22),  or  as  Gcao  (da  Or.  i.  9)  expresses 
it,  thf  father  of  Tiberius  and  Cains  yem|>ronii 
transferred  the  libertini  {nuiu  atqiu  vcrbo)  into  tbe 
ttibos  nrbanao.  Sobeeqoently  by  a  law  of  Aemilios 
Scanni.i,  about  b.  c.  1 1  R,  they  were  restored  to  the 
four  city  triitca,  and  this  remained  their  condition 
to  the  end  of  the  republic,  thoofh  wions  attempts 
were  made  to  give  them  a  better  suffrage.  As  to 
the  attempt  of  the  tribune,  C.  Manilius  B.  c.  58,  to 
jjive  the  libertini  votes  in  all  the  tribes,  see  I>ion 
Cassias  (xxxvL  25),  and  tbe  note  of  lieimanis.  As 
to  the  distribntien  of  the  libertfaii  in  the  tribos, 

see  Becker,  ITmiilfituh  tier  Tt'oitt.  A!lfrthuiiter. 

A  tax  waa  levied  on  tnaiiumisiiion  by  a  Ix>x 
Manila.  &  c  357 :  it  consisted  of  the  twentieth 
part  of  the  value  of  the  slave,  hence  called  Vice^i- 
m.-u    (Liv.  viL  16,  xxvii.  10  ;  Cic.  a<l  Att.  ii.  Iti.) 

As  to  Manumissio,  see  Decker,  Handbuch  der 
Rom,  AHerthumer^  2te  Th.  Iste  Abtb. ;  Dig.  40. 
tit.  1.  D«  Afanumisaionil/tu.)  [Q.  L.J 

MANUS.    r^Ks  MANt'^ntcM  1 
MAN  US  FERREA.  [HARPAoaJ 
MANUS  INJE'CTIO  n  one  of  the  five  mod! 
or  forms  of  tbe  Lf  gis  Actio  according  to  Gains  fiv. 
12).    It  was  in  effect  in  some  cases  a  kind  of 
execution.    The  judicati  mnnus  injectio  was  ^.'iveu 
by  the  Twelve  Tables.    The  pljiiiitifT  (ac/.-,  )  hiid 
bold  of  the  defendant,  tising  tbe  formal  words 
^**Qaod  tamihi  jndMitwaitf  daoimtiio  cs  seater* 
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ti'im  X  milia  quao  dolo  malo  non  solvisii  oh  ram 
rem  ego  tibi  scsUTtium  x  tnilia  judicati  nuinus 
injicio."    The  defendant  who  had  been  coodcmned 
in  n  certiin  sum,  had  thirty  dayi  allowed  him  to 
jiiake  payment  in,  and  aft«T  tliat  time  he  was  lialile 
to  the  ouunit  iniectio.    The  defendant  wai  not 
permhtod  to  nuce  way  miitoiiee,  and  lin  only 
mode  of  defence  wa»^to  find  some  responsible  per- 
son {vindut)  who  would  undertake  hia  defence  (//ro 
to  lege  apere).    If  he  found  no  vindcx,  the  pbuntiff 
might  carry  the  dt  fernlaiit  to  his  house  and  keep 
him  in  coiitiiiemciit  fur  sixty  days,  during  which 
time  his  name  and  tb*  aaioaat  of  hit  debt  were 
fKoclaiiued  at  thiM  mecMliv*  nundinae.    If  no 
one  paid  tbe  debt,  the  defendint  might  be  pot  to 
death  or  sold.    ((Sell.  xx.  1.)    Acconlin^'  tn  the 
word*  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  the  person  must  be 
Irnqglit  before  tlM  PiMler  {im  jm$\  whieb  of  cuune 
IBMM  that  he  must  \>e  seized  first:  if  when 
blWIfl^t  before  the  pmetor,  he  did  not  pay  the 
nooey  {mijmdieatum  Molrii)  or  find  •  viadez,  be 
aiif bt  be  curied  off  and  put  in  chaina,  apparently 
witboBt  the  fonnalitr  of  an  addictio.    The  Lex 
Pablilia,  evidently  followin:;  tfie  analoej*  of  the 
Twelve  Tablet,  allowed  the  luanus  injectio  in  the 
caae  of  money  paid  hy  a  aponsor,  if  the  epmeor  wae 
not  rejmid  in  six  months.     The  Lex  Furia  de 
SpoiiBU  allowed  it  against  him  who  had  exacted 
from  a  sponsor  more  than  his  ju»t  proportion 
(rirtligpan).    These  and  other  leges  allowed  the 
nianus  injectio  pro  judicato,  because  in  these  cases 
the  claim  of  the  plaintiff  was  equivalent  to  a  claim 
ef  a  rea  judicata.   Other  leges  granted  the  manua 
injeetio  para,  that  it,  non  ]>v<}  judicatik,  as  the  Lex 
Furia  Testanientaria   and  the  Marcia  ndversus 
fencratorea.  But  in  these  cose*  the  defendant  miglit 
withdraw  bimaelf  from  the  nuuraa  injeetio  (mamum 
tiii  flqvl/iTc),  and  deft-nd  liis  raii«e  ;  Imt  it  would 
appear  that  he  could  only  relieve  himselt  from  tins 
•eisnre,  by  actually  undertaking  to  defend  himself 
by  legal  meant.   Aceoidiiigly,  if  we  follow  the 
analogy  of  the  old  law,  it  was  in  tbeae  caaee  an 
execution  if  t!ie  defendant  chose  to  let  it  he  so; 
if  he  did  not,  it  was  the  same  as  serving  him 
with  pneoM  to  anpMr  befiNV  die  Pnetor.  A  lez, 
the  ii;ri\e  of  which  is  oblitemted  in  Claiii^.  allowed 
the  person  aeixed  to  defend  his  own  cmni  ( xcept 
in  the  caM  of  a  **jiidieatiii,**  and  "  i  ^  [m  quo 

depensum  est  and  consequently  in  the  two  latter 
cases  even  alter  the  (losiiing  of  this  lex,  a  ntan  was 
bound  to  find  n  vindcx.  This  continued  the  practice 
•0  long  aa  the  hefp$  Actionea  wera  in  use  ; 
•*  whence,"  sayt  Gains  (iv.  2.%),  *'in  our  time  a 
man  'cum  quo  judicati  depr-n.^ive  agitur'  is  com- 
pelled to  give  secttrity  *  judicatum  solvi.^"  From 
this  we  may  conclude  that  the  vindex  in  the  old 
time  was  lial))'-  to  ]<nv,  if  he  could  find  no  good  de- 
fence to  the  plaiiitit{  'g  claim  ;  for  at  the  vindcx 
COold  **  l^geagwc,"  tliouuh  the  defendant  could  not, 
we  ninst  aasome  that  he  might  show,  if  he  could, 
that  the  plaintiff  had  no  ground  of  complaint  ;  as. 
for  in.otance,  that  he  bad  been  paid  ;  and  that  if 
he  had  no  good  defence,  he  must  pay  the  debt 
bimsell  Tm  mbjaet  4^  tha  nanus  injectio  is 
discussed  hf  Poebta,  ImL  iL  1 160^  162,  179,  iii. 
§  2«i9.  [G.  I^J 

MAIM' A.  [Mantklk.] 

MARIS  (fJ^ipn,  fiipVU  Ilesych.  ndpiffToy\  a 
Greek  nuaaurc  of  capacity,  which,  according  to 
Pollux  (x.  IH4)  and  Aristotle  (//is/.  An.  viii.  9\ 
contained  $  cotylae,  or  nearly  3  pints.  Polyi 


[J.  Y.] 
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(iv.  3.  I  32)  mentions  a  much  larger  measure  of 
the  aaaa  BMM^  10  cangii,  or  nearly  8 

gallons.  [P.&j 

MARSUTIUM  (fwpviwtor^  fiaXd>rru»\  m. 
purse.  (Non.  Marcellus,  t.p.  ;  Varro,  Je  Re  Ruat. 
iiL  17  i  Plant.  Mem,  ii.  1.  2St,  IL  3.  33,  35,  v.  7. 
47, /Vwkiii  A.S7,  IMlT.2.26:  Xen. 
iv.  2.) 

The  purse  tised  l)y  the  an- 
cients was  coromonl}'  a  small 
leathern  bag,  and  was  often 
cloe  d  by  being  drawn  together 
at  the  mouth  {awnraar a. 
Adyria,  Plat.  Omrwv.  jf.  40i,ed. 
Bekker).     lleiviiiy  is 

monly  represented  holding  one 
in  his  hand,  of  which  the  an* 
nezed  woodcut  from  aa  intag- 
lio in  the  Stosch  collection  at 
Ikrliti,  presents  an  example. 
MA  HTIA  LK'lilo.  [  KxKRcrxrs,  p. -I92,K) 
MAUTIA'LIS  FLAMEN.  [Fiajibw.] 
MARTIA'LF^  LUDL  [Luni  Marti alks  ] 

M.\RTY'RI,\  (naprvpia),  signifies  strictly  the 
deposition  of  a  witness  in  a  court  of  justice,  ttioogh 
the  word  is  applied  metapbMically  to  all  kinds  of 

testimony,  ^\'e  shall  hen*  explain  —  1,  what  p.  r- 
MJiis  were  comjK-tent  to  be  witnesses  at  Athens; 
J,  what  was  the  nature  of  their  obligation  ;  3,  in 
what  manner  their  evidence  was  given  ;  4,  what 
was  the  punishment  for  giving  false  evidence. 

None  but  freemen  could  l>e  witnesses.  Tha  hi* 
capiicity  of  women  may  be  infisRed  from  the  gane- 
ral  {Kilicy  of  the  Athenian  hw,  and  the  aboenee  ef 
any  example  in  the  orators  uliir  -  a  woman's  e^i- 
dence  is  produced.  The  same  observation  applies 
to  minen. 

Slaves  were  not  allowed  to  giv-  i  v^i!,  nce,  nnlesB 
upm  examination  by  torture  (fiauJoyos).  1  hen 
ap]>ears  to  have  been  one  exception  to  this  rulc^ 
vis.,  that  a  slave  m^ht  be  a  witness  against  a  firee- 
man  in  case  of  a  charge  of  murder  (Antiph.  de 
Murte  Btr,  728X  thouj^li  Phitner  (.(//.  /W.  p. 
215)  thinks  this  only  applied  to  the  giriqg  inibe> 
matien.  The  party  who  wished  to  obtain  the  evi- 
dence of  a  slave  hclonging  to  his  opjionent  chal- 
lenged him  to  give  up  the  skvc  to  bo  examined 
(iijru  rhv  lovKov),  The  challenge  was  called 
■KpittKnait.  The  owner,  if  he  ga^e  him  up,  was 
said  ^KSoi;rai  or  wapaioZyai.  But  he  was  nut 
obliged  so  to  do,  and  the  general  practice  was  to 
refuse  to  give  up  shtves,  which  perhaps  arose  fnm 
humanity,  thoimh  the  opponent  always  aambed  it 

to  a  fe.ir  lest  the  truth  should  U'  cliiited.  The 
nnitors  atVected  to  consider  the  evidence  of  slaves, 
wrung  from  them  by  tortoK,  move  valimbte  and 
trustwi)rthy  than  that  of  freemen  ;  but  it  nnist  be 
observed,  they  always  use  this  anrument  when  the 
slave  had  not  been  examined.  ( Demostli.  r.  AfJitJi. 
lUR,  c  Ouet.  874  ;  Uudtwalckei^  U«Ler  JjO- 
teten,  p.  44,  &c.) 

Citizens  who  had  been  disfranchised  {irr^mm 
fiiyoi)  could  not  appear  as  witnesses  (any  move 
than  as  jurors  or  plmntifls)  in  a  oonrt  of  jnstiee ; 
for  they  had  lost  all  honourable  rights  and  pri- 
vileges. (Demoeth.  e.  Nmur.  1 353 ;  Wachsmuth, 
vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p,  244.)  Bat  there  was  no  ohjedioa 
to  alien  freemen.  (Demo.vth.  r.  /.<icr.  9'27,  929  ; 
Acschin.  de  J-ul».  ■»!»,  <  d.  Steph.)  We  learu 
from  Ilorpocration  (*.  r.  Aiafiaprvpia)  that  in  a^ 
tions  ag»u»t  iireemen  £iir  ncgliect  of  doty  to  theii 
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natraat  (kmtrmtlav  iittm)  fon^nen  were  not  al- 
lowed  to  pot  in  wn  affidavit,  tmit  the  action  WM 

Btit  iiuiintainable  (hh  tlrajd'yifioy  *lyai).  Rut  this 
oui  hnrdlj  be  considered  an  exception,  for  lucb 
affidavits  gave  an  midae  wIvMBtaf*  to  tlie  party 
for  wh'^ni  thej  were  mndn. 

Neither  of  the  parties  to  a  caaae  was  comp^^tent 
to  give  eridMMe  ftr  hinNlf^  AMtgh  each  was  com- 
pelicd  to  answer  tke  qoaiticBa  fut  the  other. 
The  law  declared  to&  Icwrtiitmw  iwaneymn  tfpm 
iiroKplvairBai  aAA•7j^o(I  rh  fpvTO!)xtvov,  naprvpt'y 

a  ni.  (LK  mo^h.  c.  .SfepA.  1131.)  That  the  friends 
of  the  {MirtT,  who  pleaded  fir  bun  (called  oitrirr^ 
pot\  weri'  not  imnmpctcnt  to  give  evideno*,  np- 
f&m  from  the  fm^ent  of  iiaciis,  pro  EupkU.^  aud 
also  from  Aeschincs,  who,  on  his  trial  for  miscon- 
dill  t  ii)  the  embassy,  cilis  Phncion  to  assist  him 
both  a  witness  and  an  advocaUi.  {^Dt  Fait.  Leg. 
pp.  .51,  53,  cd.  Sleph.) 

The  oUigatkm  to  attend  as  a  witness,  both  in 
dvil  and  ertntnal  pneeedings,  and  to  itive  mieh 
evifl<  i.  p  as  he  is  able  to  ^iv<',  nrisi-s  out  of  the 
duty  which  every  man  owes  to  the  state  ;  and 
there  ie  no  reoann  to  believe  that  aafftnoni  (ex- 
cept the  parties  thcm.*<  I\es)  wpre  expmptrd  from 
this  obl^^Uun.  The  Las.^|,'iS  which  i'littuer  (Att. 
J*nt.  p.  217)  and  Schbmann  {AtL  Proe.  p.  671) 
cite  in  tapport  of  the  contrary  Tiow^  prove  nothing 
more  than  that  the  near  relations  or  a  party  were 
re/miaitt  to  eivi-  cvidfiico  ajjainst  liiiii  ;  whcrea-S  the 
Stcl  that  they  were  bound  by  law  to  give  evidence 
mar  he  nrfSened  fioin  Demosthenee  (e.  ApitA.  849, 
850.  B5,')). 

The  party  who  dcir.  d  the  evidence  of  a  wit- 
ness, loniaioaed  him  to  attend  for  that  purpose. 
The  .nimmons  was  railed  Trp6aHXr)ais.  (Deniosth. 
c.  Timoth.  1194.)  If  the  witness  promised  to 
•Hand  and  failed  to  do  so,  he  was  linlile  to  an 
action  called  tUni  AcnrofM^pmptow.  Whether  he 
promised  or  not,  he  was  bound  to  attend,  and  if 
nis  .ilisince  eaused  i-  jiiry  t)  the  party,  he  was 
liable  to  an  action  (Sixii  jSAd^t).  Thia  is  the 
probaUe  disdnction  between  theee  forms  of  action, 
as  to  which  there  has  been  much  dou1>t.  (Meii  r 
and  Schomanit,  AIL  Proe.  p.  3U7  ;  Pktucr,  All. 

The  attendance  of  the  witness  was  first  required 
at  the  iwdxpiffttf  where  he  was  to  make  his  deposi- 
tion before  the  supenntendinij  ma^'istrate  (TrytM"*' 
iixaarifpiov).  The  party  in  whMe  faroor  be  ap* 
petuncd,  generally  wrote  the  depontion  at  home 
upon  a  whiteiH-d  board  or  taldet  (\t\tvK0tfA4rof 
ypitfifUiTtior)^  which  he  brought  with  him  to  the 
inafbtnUeli  eAce,  and,  when  the  witness  had  de- 
posed thereto,  pat  into  the  box  (^x"^^"')  i"  which 
all  the  documents  in  the  cause  were  deposited.  If 
the  deposition  were  not  prv pared  beforehand,  as 
muat  alwa/c  hava  bean  tlio  caie^  whoa  the  party 
vaa  not  exaetlj  aware  what  eTidence  wonld  be 
given,  or  when  ariv  ihintr  tonk  place  before  the 
ntagietrate  which  could  not  be  fbresem,  as  £n-  in- 
atanee  a  cballeafiei,  er  qnm^an  and  anawcr  hf  the 
parties  ;  iii  such  a  case  it  was  tistial  to  write  down 
tlie  evidence  upon  a  waxen  tablet  The  ditferenee 
between  theee  methods  waa  mneh  the  mane  as  be- 
tween writing  with  a  pen  on  paper,  and  with  a 
pencil  on  a  slate  ;  the  latter  could  easily  be  rubbed 
out  and  written  over  a^iiin  if  iiecciNir}-.  (1)<  iiio.sth. 
e.  Skt>k.  1132.)  If  the  witaeu  did  not  attend, 
bie  evidence  was  nerertheleae  pat  into  the  box, 
that  ill  meb  tvidence  aa  the  pattf  niendad  hin 
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to  give,  or  thought  he  n^ght  give,  at  the  trial.  For 
all  teatiaieinfal  evidence  was  required  to  be  in  writ- 
ing, in  order  that  there  might  be  nn  mistake  nhoat 
the  tenns,  and  the  witness  might  leave  no  subter* 
fhfO  for  himaelf  when  convicted  of  falsehood. 
fP.-inoMh.  c.  Sfepfi.  111.1,  11  30.)  The  ivcUf-iirif 
niight  latt  several  days,  aiid,  so  loii_'  as  it  lasted, 
fresh  evidence  might  be  brought,  Itut  rmne  conU 
be  brought  after  the  lest  day,  when  the  box  was 
sealed  by  the  magistrate,  and  kept  so  by  him  till 
the  day  of  trial.  (  Deiiiosth.  c.  A/>JttJ>.  836,  c.  Itoect. 
d»  Norn.  999,  c  Energ.  et  JUnet,  1  H3|  c.  Gmom. 

The  fomi  of  n  depositi'nn  was  simple.  The  fol- 
lowing example  is  tmni  Demosthenes  («.  Laer. 
937>;'~**  Archenomides  son  of  Afehedanaa  of 
Anagyrus  testifies,  that  articles  of  agrwment  wore 
deposited  with  him  by  Androclcs  of  Sphetlus, 
Nausicrates  of  Corystus,  Artemon  and  Apollodorua 
both  of  Phaadue,  and  that  the  agreeasent  ie  itiU  in 
hie  handa.**  Here  we  mnst  oheerve  that  irtie»o 
ever  a  dociimenl  wn«  put  in  evidence  nt  the  trial, 
as  an  agreement,  n  wili,  the  evidence  of  a  slave,  a 
challen^,  or  an  answer  given  by  either  party  at 
the  i*'cufpi(f(j,  it  wa«  certified  by  a  witness,  whoso 
depusiiiou  was  at  tlie  same  tiniu  produced  and 
rrad.  (Demosth.  pro  Piorw.  <M6,  9i9f  967t  Ck 
Pkam^  1046,  e.  1120.) 

The  witnees,  whether  be  had  attended  before 
the  nia(:istrate  or  not,  was  obliged  to  be  present  at 
the  trial,  in  order  to  coufinu  his  testimony.  The 
only  excepdea  waa,  when  be  waa  ill  or  ont  of  die 
country,  in  which  cnne  a  commission  might  be  sent 
to  examine  him.  [Kcmahtvria.]  All  evidence 
was  produced  by  the  party  during  liis  own  apceeb, 
the  K\*^vSpa  being  stopped  for  that  purpose. 
(Isaeus,  de  Pyrr.  her.  39,  cd.  Steph.  ;  Demosth.  c. 
EubuL  1305.)  The  witness  was  called  by  an 
officer  of  the  court,  and  mounted  on  the  laiecd 
phtform  (BnfM)  of  the  speaker,  while  hw  dppoti* 
tion  was  read  over  to  hii;i  1;,  the  clerk  ;  he  then 
signified  his  assent,  either  by  express  words,  or 
bowing  his  head  in  silence.  (hj9,J»JSniog.  Mort. 

ed.  Steph. ;  Aesch.  de  Fals'.  Ij-fj.  49,  ed  Steph. ; 
Demosth.  c.  Mid.  560,  c  Pharm.  913,  c  Uteph. 
1 109.  c  Eubul.  1300.)  In  the  editione  that  we 
have  of  the  oraton  we  aee  eometimes  Mofrrvpia 
written  (when  evidence  is  produced)  and  some- 
times V\6.prvpti.  The  student  must  not  be  de 
oeived  by  this,  and  suppoeo  that  sometime*  the 
deposition  only  was  tead,  sonetiaico  the  witnewes 
themselves  were  present.  The  old  editors  merely 
followed  the  bnguage  of  the  orators,  who  said 
call  the  witnesses,**  or  mount  up  witaesaes,**  or 
"  the  clerk  shall  read  you  the  evidence  "  or  snme- 
thijig  to  the  same  etfect,  varjijig  the  expnusion 
according  to  their  fancy.  (See  Lvs.  pro  Mantiih, 
147,  ed.  Steph. ;  isaeos,  ^  I*grr,  ker,  45,  ed. 
Steph. ;  Deneetk  «.  dXSpp.  1388,  a  Ntatr. 
1352.) 

If  the  witness  was  hostile,  he  was  required 
either  to  depose  to  the  statement  read  (»ver  to  him, 
or  to  take  an  oath  tliat  he  knew  nothiti;?  nbout  it 
{ftapTvpur  %  i^o^vvfiv).  One  or  the  other  ho 
was  compelled  to  do,  or  if  he  refused,  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  p^  a  fine  of  a  thoossnd  drachms  to  the 
state,  which  sentence  was  immediately  proclaimed 
by  t;u  ific' r  of  the  court,  who  was  ct>mm.'ind(d 
icXir>-fi)ff(i'  or  inKKifTtiituf  oinht^t ».  e.  to  give  him 
notioa  that  ha  waa  in  contempt  and  bad  inconvd 
the  fine.  (Damorth.  c.  AfM.  850, «.  ATooer. 
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«.  7Wr.  1324  ;  Acsch.  c  fimorfll.  10,  ed.  Stq.h.; 
Isaeus,  (/<!  AfttfpA.  Iter.  76,  ed.  St<  ph.,  /xmv. 
1 50,  cd.  Stepb. ;  Meier  and  Scbowauji,  ML  J'roe. 
p.  G72  ;  Pktn.  AU.  Proe.  pw  319.) 

An  c)ath  was  usually  tiken  by  tlio  witneM  at 
the  &»<iit/»«ris,  where  he  wm  »worn  by  Uie  oppotite 
Mitjr  St  an  altar  (wpht  rhw  ^iihv  i^ttpKitrOn).  If 
ho  had  not  attoiidrd  nt  the  waKpiais,  he  iiiiuht  be 
•worn  aiierw»ni«  in  court ;  m  was  always  ll»e  cane 
when  a  witacH  took  ihc  oatli  oi  AmwX  {i^iifUHr*). 
In  the  paiHi^  jaM  cttad  from  LTcofgna,  tlw  ex* 
preuion  Kait6yTat  T&  Upii  means  nothing  more 
than  touching  the  altar  or  its  a|ipiirtt  nances  and 
hu  no  n>fercoc«  to  victiuu,  (Vakkeoacr,  Opute. 
PUUL  vol  i  pp.  87--88.>  Wbotliar  tlie  witaeet 
vn»  always  1><>tiod  to  take  an  oath,  in  (i  donNtfu! 

rioiL  (siee  Dcmosth.  c  Coron.  1265,  c  ^/xi. 
119,  e.  1305  ;  Ae*ch.  Z^.  49, 

ed.  Steph.  ;  SchJimann,  Ati.  Pny.  p.  675.) 

The  oath  of  the  wiuicss  (the  ordinary 
ZpKos)  must  not  be  coiifeunded  with  the  oath 
taken  bj  me  of  the  partiei»  or  bj  Mcne  friend  or 
other  pcnon  oirt  oF  court,  wtth  a  view  to  decide 
tlio  can.op  or  romk'  particular  point  in  disputo.  This 
wax  uken  hj  the  consent  of  the  adrcrsarjr,  upon  a 
cliallenRc  given  and  actiepted ;  H  waa  an  oath  of  a 
jDore  snlcinn  kind,  sworn  by  (or  upon  the  h -i  ^  ^  ^  ) 
the  children  of  the  party  swearing  (icaxa  Tuiy 
wmimrX  or  by  perfect  or  fiiU  groWR  vieliliia  (traf 
UpSp  Tt\titty\  and  often  with  curses  upon  himself 
or  his  family  (Kter'  i(w\uas)^  and  sometimes  was 
accompanied  witli  pcciiluir  rites,  nuch  as  pa^sinp 
throqgh  fire  {iA  rev  wvp6sK  The  mother,  or 
-otlicr  fianale  tebtioii  ef  tlte  party  (who  eodd  net 
be  a  witness)  was  at  liberty  to  take  this  nath. 
(Dcmosth.  c.  Afj^oli.  M.VJ,  c.  /l»r,>f.  d<-  Dote^  lOll, 
e.  Timrih.  I20a,  c  CVi//«/'/>.  12-;0,  c.  V«non.  TJ^if, 
c  Nner.  )  365 ;  Wnciismuth,  yoI.  ii.  pt.  i.  p>.  ftftS  ; 
Jlndtwalcker,  pp.  52 — ^57.  ) 

Oo  lonM  aKttaordinary  cx-casions  we  find  that 
fieemen  wtn  pot  to  the  torture  bj  a  fecial  de- 
cree of  the  people  or  the  eenaie ;  as  en  the  oeca- 
tifin  of  the  nuititatod  Ilfrnies  busts  (Thirlwall, 
JliiL  (/  Greece,  c.  25.  p.  393) ;  and  they  were  less 
•enqpnleiu  abont  aliem  than  aboot  citiaens ;  but 
(as  n  general  rule)  it  is  certain  that  freemen  could 
Aot  be  tortured  in  courts  of  justice,  and  even  an 
emaeipated  slave,  Demosthenes  says  it  would  be 
an  act  of  impiety  (ou8*  tciw)  to  give  up  for  such 
R  purpose.  (Demosth.  c  AfAub.  856,  c.  Timotk. 
12U0  ;  Meier,  AU.  Proe.  p.  684.) 

With  rospect  to  hoanay  evidence  see  Ecji ar< 
tTRiA:  and  with  reapect  le  the  affidavit  called 
Siatiaprvpla,  see  Ukrks,  p.  B^T.  a. 

Wc  have  hitherto  s|Kik«u  otily  of  causes  which 
came  before  the  dicasts  in  the  ordinary  war,  and 
have  saiii  nothing  of  those  which  were  decided  by 
the  public  orbitratora.  The  above  remarks,  how- 
ever, will  equally  apply  to  the  latter,  if  the  reader 
will  bear  in  mind  that  the  arbitiator  performed  the 
dntiea  of  the  magistrate  at  the  Mitptmf  at  well  as 
those  of  the  itKoffrai  at  the  trial.  He  heard  the 
witnesses  and  received  the  depositions  from  day  to 
day,  as  long  as  he  sat,  and  kept  the  ix'^* 
until  the  la^t  day  (KUfitcw  ftntpay).  (^^ee  Dc  mosth. 
e.  Mid.  oil,  €.  Tmoth.  1199;  Meier  aiid  Scho- 
inann,  .Ut.  Proe.  p.  07&) 

If  the  witness  in  a  cause  gave  fialse  evidence, 
the  injured  party  was  at  liberty  to  bring  an  action 
agaiuHi  him  {ZIkti  ^tviofiapfrvpiwv)  Ui  recover  otn- 
j^eiMatioo.   The  proceeding  waa  loxaetimca  called 
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MoKff^iit  and  the  plaintiff"  was  said  hrttrKf^rrtt^ 
Oai  rf]  ^apTvpia  or  r<^  fidprvpi  (Is.Tens,  He  Pyrr. 
her.  39,  de  Dioaeog.  her.  52,  ed.  Steph. ;  llcmoeth. 
e.  AfikiA.  846,  8M  ;  Harpocr.  &  «.  Xaitfa<f»i«>. 
This  cau»e  \va.<i  probably  tried  before  the  same  pre- 
siding luagi^lrait.'  as  the  uiw  in  which  the  evidence 
was  given.  (Meier,  AtL  Proe.  p.  45.)  The  form 
of  the  plaintilV's  bill,  and  of  the  defendant's  plea 
in  denial,  will  l>e  found  in  Demosthenes  (c.  Utepk, 
1115).  From  the  same  pa»we  we  also  learn  that 
the  aetioii  for  fiilee  teetiaiony  waa  a  ryivrH  ^nr^t 
in  which  the  plaintiff  laid  kw  own  danaftf*  in  the 
bill  ;  and  from  Demosthenes  (r.  A/'hof).  i',4D.  n5fi\ 
it  appeals  thai  the  dicasts  had  power  not  only 
to  give  damages  to  the  phunti^  mit  alee  to  inflict 
the  ;K.'naliy  of  inula  by  a  ir^trrfytjfTir.  (St^e  also 
laaeus,  de  Dicu^.  her.  52.)  A  wiUie»s  who  had 
beea  %  third  time  convicted  of  giving  false  testi- 
mimy  was  ip$o  jure  disfranchised.  (Meier,  Alt, 
Proe.  p.  383.)  The  main  question  to  be  tried  in 
the  cause  against  the  witness  was,  whether  his 
evideooe  was  troe  or  &dae }  hat  another  qaeetioa 
eomaonty  laiaed  waa,  whedier  hii  evidence  was 
material  to  the  decision  of  the  previoos  cause.  (De- 
mosth. e.  Ewtffj.  et  Mmea,  1139,  1161,  «.  ApkiA 
853—656,  c.  atepk.  1117;  PtaOBaB.  AM.  /Vocb 

vol.  i.       !'•*>.  See.) 

Will  II  a  witness,  by  giving  fal&c  evidence  against 
a  man  upon  a  criminal  trial,  had  prKtired  his  con* 
victiim,  and  the  convict  was  eenteneed  to  soch  a 
pimtshment  (for  instance,  death  er  hanielnnent)  as 
renden-d  it  impossible  for  him  to  brinir  an  action, 
any  other  person  was  allowed  to  institute  a  public 
pioeecDtion  agdnat  the  witneM,  either  by  a  ypufif, 
or  perhaps  by  an  rfo-oyyrXio  or  wpotok.^.  (.\ndoc. 
(Itj  Mygt.  4  ;  Plainer,  AU.  Proe.  p.  411  j  Meier, 
Alt.  Proe.  p.  382.) 

After  the  conviction  of  the  witncts,  an  action 
might  be  maintained  against  the  party  who  sub- 
orned him  to  give  false  evidmce,  called  5iKJ$ 
murersxwwr.  (Deinoetfa.«.  Tlteio^A.  1201,  cfiway. 
et  Mm$,  1 189.)  And  it  it  net  hnftohable  ^  a 
similar  action  might  be  1:  n^ht  a^iinst  a  y>cr»on, 
who  bad  procured  £slse  evidence  to  be  given  of  a 
defendant  havinff  bcoa  mmnioDed,  after  the  ean> 
vi.  tinn  of  the  witness  in  a  fpoi^  ^Hv8ailXtniaJ, 
(.Meier,  AiU  Proe.  p  759.) 

It  appmt  that  in  certain  coMa  a  man  who  had 
lost  a  cause  virta  enabled  to  obtain  a  levenal  of  the 
judgment  (Sitci;  dy<i5i«cot^.  by  convicting  a  certain 
number  of  tfie  adverse  witnesses  of  false  testimony. 
Thus  in  inheritance  causes  the  law  enacted  i9» 
oAqi*  Tir  TiSsr  ^ffuSo^M^wpiw,  wdXir  ^(  ^xir 
ilvat  wtfA  avTuiy  Tav  A-Z/^nj.  (Tsaens,  de  Hmm. 
her.  88,  ed.  Slepb.,  de  Dieaeog.  her.  50,  51.)  Thie 
was  the  more  necessary,  on  aooooiit  ef  the  fiwililf 
affiirded  to  the  jiarties  to  stop  the  profrrrss  of  these 
canoes  by  aitidavit«,  and  also  because  iiu  nion«  v 
could  compensate  an  Athenian  for  the  loss  of  .m 
inberitaooe.  The  mom  ranedy  waa  given  by  the 
hiw  to  thoee  who  liad  been  eonrieted  in  a  tun* 

^fv^onaprvpiuiv  or  in  a  ypatph  {«via?.  In  the  bx^t 
case  the  convicted  person,  who  procMded  against 
the  witneM,  wat  eompelled  to  remain  in  prisaa 
until  the  determination  of  his  snit.  (T>emosth. 
c.  Ttmocr.  741.)  We  are  informed  ibot  these  are 
the  mly  caiet  in  which  a  judgment  was  allowed 
to  be  reversed  in  this  way  ;  but  whether  there 
were  not  more  cases  than  these  has  been  justly 
doa])t.-d  by  Schiimann  {AU.  PtK.  761 ).  The 
Scholiast  on  Plato  (I^y.  zL  14)  it  evidautly  vntag 
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ID  supposing  that  it  wa»  ucca&ary  under  the  Athe- 
nian uiir  to  convict  more  than  half  the  number  of 
ibe  iriUMMei.  This  appean  from  the  pnuoge  above 
died  ham  Taaeiu  on  the  estate  of  Hagnia*. 

^^'e  ciiticlmic  by  noticing  a  few  cxprMsIons. 
MapT»p*7v  Tirt  ia  to  testify  in  fmvoar  of  a  man, 
ttttTOfiopTvpttw  TtwQt  to  teitify  agninit.  MefrA- 
ptaiut  to  call  to  w  it;i r;^  'a  word  I'-nl  p ftically), 
htanofrif^^oi  and  »otDetilDe«  i'Kt^uL^itftaQaif 
TO&T  wapivra!,  to  call  opott  thoM  wbo  ai»  plWent 
to  take  notice  of  what  poMCt,  with  n  tIcw  to  s;ivf 
evidence.  (Deuiosih.  c  Etierg.  et  Mms.  1 1 50.) 
^ivSofMprvptiw  and  iwiopKuy  arc  ncTcr  used  in- 
diflanatly,  whkb  aftnb  MHne  pnwf  that  te»ti- 
rnonj  waa  aot  twcwirily  on  oatli.  Tbo  ftiprvs 
(witiii'»s  ill  ihc  cause)  is  t  >  I' ■  Mistiiifruislu'd  frotn 
the  kA]|t^  or  jcA'^wp,  who  merely  gave  evidence 
•TtliaMmnMia  to  appear.  [aRK.J 

MASTF.'RES  (ua^r-ry^p^t).  [ZmtTAa] 

MASTI'GIA.  IFtAOnyM.] 

MASTIG07H0RI  or  MASTI007I0MI 
(jtoffTiyo^ipot  or  fuumyorifiot),  the  Baim  of  the 
lower  police  oflicera  in  the  Qrecic  atatct,  who  car- 
ried into  pxecuiinn  the  corjMiriil  pudisliineiits  in- 
flicted by  the  higher  oiagiAtnUea.  Thtu  Lycui]gus 
amifnad  nattigoplMri  to  the  Paedanomat  at  Sparta, 
wi  ll  liad  ihe  |;erKTal  sii(m  rintcndence  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  boya.  (Xon.  Hep.  Imc.  \\.  2,  ir.  6  ; 
Pint.  Lyc.  17.)  In  tbo  tbcatro  the  masti^rophori 
prp»ervtd  order,  and  were  Jtatioiied  for  this  piir- 
puiie  in  the  orchestra,  neax  tbt:  thyiuclc.  (,^cboL 
ad  PlaL  p.  99,  Kuhnken  ;  Lucian,  /*Mr.  33.)  In 
the  Olynipie  piaea  tbo  ^iOov^m  pertonod  the 
aame  daUe&  At  Atbem  tbef  wen  ditcWged  by 
the  public  slaves,  called  bowmen  (To{^w)y  Vt 

Scythian*  (SjcMcu).  [Dxmosu.] 
MATARA.  [HAiTA,]».58ft,a.} 

MATERPAMI'LIAS.  [MATRiMomoM.] 
MATHEMATICI.  [Astbolooia.] 
MATRA'LIA,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Rome 
prery  year  on  the  1 1th  of  June,  in  honour  of  the 
guddcM  Mater  Matata,  whose  temple  stood  in  the 
Forum  Doaritmi.  It  was  celebrated  only  by  Ro- 
BMm  natrona,  and  tbo  •acrificca  offered  to  the  god-> 
daw  conmted  of  cakei  baked  in  peli  of  eartAon- 
ware.  (VarTO,</«  Littg,  ImI.  iv.  p.  31,  Din.  ;  Ovid. 
fatl.  vi.  475,  Ac.)  Slaves  were  not  allowed  to 
take  port  in  the  solemnities,  f»  to  mCer  the  temple 
of  the  goddess.  Oneshtve,  however,  wasadmitt'- ! 
by  the  matrons.  T>nt  nnly  to  be  exposed  to  a  humi- 
liating treatment,  for  one  of  the  matrons  gave  her 
a  blow  on  the  cheek  and  then  aent  bcr  away  from 
the  temple.  The  matrons  on  this  occasion  took 
with  ttiem  the  childn-n  of  their  sisters,  but  not 
tbcir  own,  held  them  ia  their  nimi,  and  prayed  for 
their  wvtlbre.  (Plat  CamB.  5,  QmeA  Rom.  p. 
2f>7.)  The  statue  of  the  cmldess  was  then  crowned 
witli  a  parliind,  by  one  of  the  matrons  who  had 
not  yet  lost  a  husband.  (Tertnll.  Monopam.  c.  17.) 
The  (Jrit'k  wr!t<T.H  and  their  Roman  followers, 
who  identify  the  Mntcr  Matuia  with  Leutotheu  or 
Ino,  explain  the  ceremonies  of  the  Matralia  by 
BMaoe  of  tbo  aqrtholegieal  itoriea  wbicb  relate  to 
time  Greek  poddewee.  Rut  tbe  rral  Import  of 
tlie  worship  of  the  Mater  Mnlutn  apprars  to  have 
been  to  inculcate  upon  mothers  the  principle,  that 
Uttf  Do^ht  to  take  care  of  Aa  drndicn  of  tbeir 
sister'  a??  intich  as  of  tlu  ir  own,  and  that  they 
should  not  Irave  them  to  careless  sliiv<?»,  the  con- 
temnt  for  wliom  was  symbolically  expressed  by 
Ijie  mflktioo  el  a  blow  en  the  cbadt  of  tba  on* 


admitted  into  the  temple.  (Compare  ilartunj;,  Dia 
Heliif.  dcr  huitur,  vol.  iL  p.  7**.)  (L.  S.] 

MATUIMO'MiUM,  MU'PTIAE  (Td^oi), 
marriage.  1.  Grbbk.  The  ancient  Greek  legts< 
lators  considered  the  r  lation  of  marri<t<.'('  ns  a 
matter  not  merely  of  private,  but  also  of  puUie  or 
geoenl  iBteml.  Tine  waa  partienlarlj  the  caea 
at  Sparta,  where  the  subordination  of  private  in- 
terests and  happiness  to  the  real  or  supposed  exi- 
gencics  of  the  stile  was  strongly  exemplified  in  the 
regulations  on  this  .subject  For  instance,  by  the 
laws  ot  Lycur^'UA,  criuiioal  proceedings  misfit  be 
taken  against  those  who  nuirried  too  late  (^/NK^j) 
^fytvtiev)  or  wnwitably  (Tpa^  iMKeys^tiew),  aa 
weU  aa  agaimt  thoae  who  did  not  many  at  all 
(•y^^  i^a^iou).  (I»i.llu.v,  viii.  -10  ;  Plut.  Ayi-ur?. 
15.)  These  regulations  were  founded  on  tba 
generally  recognised  principle^  that  it  waa  the  duty 
of  cvcrj-  citizen  to  raise  np  n  stmnfj  and  healthy 
jirogeny  of  legitimate  children  to  the  state.  (MU1< 
ier,  /Jorimw,  iv.  4.  9  S^)  So  entirely,  in  fiict,  did 
the  Spartaiu  consider  the  rcKroiratta,  or  the  pro- 
duction of  children,  as  the  main  object  of  marriage, 
and  an  objott  wiitih  ilie  st.nte  was  bound  to  pro- 
mote, tliat  whenever  a  woman  had  no  children  by 
her  own  bnahnnd,  the  waa  not  only  allowed,  bat 
even  required  by  the  laws,  to  cohabit  with  another 
man.  (Xen.  </«  Rep.  Ijtr.  i.  8.)  On  the  same 
principle,  nnd  for  the  i.uqKi-se  of  preventing 
the  extinction  of  his  family,  the  Spartan  king, 
Aiiaxaiidrides,  was  ulluwed  to  cohnbit  with  two 
wives,  ht  whom  ho  kept  two  separate  establish- 
menu:  a  cnne  of  bigamy,  whidi»  aa  Heiodotaa 
(vi.  39,  40)  observes,  was  not  at  nil  conmttent 
with  Spartan  nor  indeed  with  Hellenic  cnstonif". 
Thna  tlie  heroes  of  Homer  appear  never  to  have 
had  aiera  than  one  itwfMii  ixaxof  (Bnttmaan, 
IjexUoffuSy  I'X)  ;  thonyh  they  arc  freqnently  repre- 
sented as  living  in  concubinage  with  one  or  more 
woAAamat  Solon  also  seems  to  have  Tie^^  <-d  marw 
riage  ns  a  matter  in  which  the  stnte  had  a  rii;ht  to 
iiit<;rfcrc,  fur  we  are  told  that  his  laws  allowed  uf  a 
ypa^  iya/ilovj  though  the  regulation  seems  to 
have  |iown  obaolete  in  later  tinea  i  at  any  lata 
there  N  na  inataaoa  on  iceord  of  ita  applicatioa. 
(Platner,  Prvceu,  &c  vol.  ii.  p.  248.)  Plato  too 
may  be  quoted  to  prove  how  general  was  this  feel- 
ing, for  aeeordbg  to  hia  lawa  W.  p.  731), 
miy  one  who  did  not  marry  bcforn  b-  iv,!^  thirty- 
nve  waa  punishable  not  only  with  drtfiia,  but  also 
with  pecuniary  penaltieas  and  ha  ezpn»sly  statea 
that  in  choosing  a  wife  every  one  ought  to  consult 
the  interests  of  the  state,  and  not  ois  own  plea- 
sure.   (Lfi/.  vi.  p.  773.) 

But  iodepeodent  of  any  jmbUe  oonaidemtiona 
there  were  aMoprtrate  or  petBMal  reaaena  (peculiar 
to  the  ancients)  which  ni.ide  marriage  an  obliga- 
tion. Plato  (L  c.)  mauiont  one  of  these,  vix. 
the  duty  incumbent  upon  every  individaal  to  pi»- 
virlc  for  a  contiiuianee  of  repres^-ntatives  to  surceed 
himself  a.-j  ministers  of  the  ihvinity  (t^  ©e^  uwrt- 
pirat  ifff  airrov  •rapaSiSipou).  Another  was  the 
deeire  felt  by  abnoet  eveir  on^  not  merely  to  prt<> 
petuate  hii  own  Tmme,  Vot  alto  to  prevent  hia 
"heritrtire  bi-ini;  desolate,  nnd  his  name  Ix-ing  cut 
off"  {iwtts  flit  4itoy)fiiicttai  roi/i  a^tripur  a<n»y 
otowf),  and  to  lAve  some  one  who  might  make 
the  tustomarr  nfTerin^s  nt  bis  trravc  fAAX'  fcrrai 
Tif  icol  6  ivaytity,  I^ieus  tie  A/x»U.  J/ered.n.  66. 
Bek.>,  We  an  told  that  with  this  vievcUldkM 
peiaaaa  mnetinwi  tdopted  dtUdrai, 
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The  choice  of  »  wife  among  the  aticicaU  hot 
mrety  inmind«<l  upon  dfcction,  and  Muveljr  «ver 

C  'ul  l  havp  Itrcn  th  '  rci^nU  of  prf\  irm*  acr|i:aintance 
or  familiarity.  In  many  duet  a  fatlu  r  chnse  for 
hit  a  hride  wbom  the  latter  lia>i  ur\cr  seen,  or 
cf»in]«'!Iod  him  to  marry  for  thf  Mke  of  checking 
hm  extravagnncr*.  Terence  (^Andria,  L  5)  thua 
ilfautmtM  tw  piMliM:-" 

Mihi  apod  fcMrum,  uxor  tibi  duceuda  est,  Pampbilr, 
hodittinquU:  pmb** 

In  Plautiu  (TMmm.  t.  3. 59)  a  ton  pronilMhis 

fathi-r  that  hf  wiH  marr)*  in  theso  words  :  — 

**  Kpo  diirani,  j^iatcr:  ctlatn  si  qnam  nliani  jul  chls," 

lieprcaentatious  of  this  sort  may  indeed  be  coo- 
aideral  aa  axagsrirations,  but  there  mnat  have  been 
•eenes  in  real  life  to  which  they  in  some  mcoiore 
correspond.  Nor  was  the  consent  of  a  female  to  a 
match  proposed  for  her  generally  thought  ncccs- 
niy :  she  was  obliged  to  aabnit  to  the  wishes  of 
her  parents,  and  leedve  from  theia,  h  mlfiht  he  a 
strang'T  fur  lior  hushand  and  !nn!.  Sophocles 
thus  describes  the  lot  of  women  in  this  rcsi>ect :  — 
When  we  are  giownvp  (he  nakct  •  female  ) 
we  are  drivM  awiif  ftoB  our  laraili  and  ptttenal 
goda,- 

«al  ravr'y  iwttiij'  ti^^pot^  C*^(V  M^<^ 
X^«b»  immfWf  mi.  tMtsM'  MoAwt  fx«'*' 

Frag.  TereuM. 
So  also  in  Eanpidee  {Amifnm,  85))  HennicM  de- 

dares  that  it  is  hrr  father's  htnino^s  to  provide  a 
bw^harid  fur  her.  The  result  of  marriages  con- 
trai  ti  d  in  this  manner  would  natonlly  be  •  wsAt 
of  confidence  and  mutual  understanding  betwr^rn 
husband  and  wife,  until  the}'  became  better  ac- 
quainted with,  and  accustomed  to,  each  other. 
Xenophoo  UheemJI  iliostiatea  thia  withmnch 
imImM  hi  the  peraon  of  laehaaiaehttt,  who  eajrs  ef 
his  newly  married  wife  :  — "  Wlu-n  at  I.\st  she  was 
mana?r>.ihl)»  and  setting  tame  so  that 

I  cuiild  talk  with  her,  I  asked  Il0',**dte^  Ae.  By 
the  Athenian  laws  a  ritisen  was  not  nllowcd  to 
marry  with  a  foreign  woman,  nor  conrcnety,  undrr 
veryaevero  penalties  (Demoath.  e.  AVoar.  1860); 
but  promixity  by  blood  {a.yxiortla)y  or  eomMf 
guinity  (<rv>7^r((a),  was  not.  with  some  few  ex- 
ception*, a  liar  to  inaiTia;;^  in  any  port  of  Oret*oi»  ; 
direct  Liocal  descent  was.    (Isaeus,  d»  Cirom.  her. 
p.  72.)   Thua  biothefe  wcm  permitted  to  marry 
with  .sisters  f\cn,  if  not  lijxo^-f\rpioi,  or  horn  from 
the   sinie  inuthrr,  aa  Cimon  did  with  Elpinice, 
thoii'.'li  a  ronnection  of  this  eoct  appears  to  hate 
been  looked  on  with  abhomncp.    (liecker,  Chari- 
vol.  iu  p.  44U.)     In  the  earlier  periods  of 
society,  indeed,  we  ran  easily  conceive  that  a  spirit 
of  caste  or  femiiy  pride,  and  other  canaea  anch  aa 
the  diffieidtiee  in  the  way  of  aocial  bteieonrae  would 
tend  to  make  nu'irrift..'os  frcqm^nt  amonc^t  near 
relations  and  connections.     (Compare  A  umber*, 
c  xxxri.)    At  Athanai  however,  in  the  case  of  a 
fnthiT  dyine  intestate,  and  without  male  children, 
hi»  heirc;ia  had  no  choice  in  niarriage  ;  fthe  was 
compelled  by  law  to  marry  her  nearest  ViP"wm 
not  in  the  aaoetidtng  line  ;  and  if  the  heiress  were 
poor  (dijcffa)   the  nearest   unmarri'd  kinsman 
elilier  ni.irried  her  or  |>ortioncd  her  suitably  to  her 
rank.    When  there  were  several  coheiresses,  they 
were  respectively  natticd  to  their  kimmen,  the 
Maieal  haTmg  tb»  flnt  dMioe.  fEncLaacra.]  The 
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heiress  in  fiu-t,  together  with  her  inherttauoe;, 
seenie  to  have  beloi^red  to  the  hiBMiifn  of  tha 

bmilr,  so  that  in  early  limes  .i  father  ci'>tild  not 
give  his  daughter  (if  aii  heiress)  m  marriage  wit^ 
out  their  eonauit.  (MiUleff,  Dorim*,  ii.  10.  §  4.) 
But  this  was  not  the  case  according  to  the  later 
Athenian  law  (Demoath.  c  Utepk.  p.  1134),  by 
which  a  fiiihcr  was  empowered  to  dispose  of  his 
daagfatcr  by  will  or  othorwiM  ;  just  as  widaws 
also  wete  diipnewl  of  ia  amiriage,  by  the  will  of 
their  husbands,  who  were  imi.<iden-d  their  right- 
ful giiardiaas  {k^oi).  (Demoath.  c;  ApkoL. 
p.  814.) 

The  fcanie  pm  ti(e  of  m.irryinji  in  the  family 
(cUkm },  especially  in  the  ksxnc  of  hi^iresses,  Jprevm^d 
Ht  Spartot  thus  Leonidas  married  the  aencae  ef 
Cleoatenes, as  being  her  kyxtortin,  or  next  of  kin, 
and   Anaxandrides  his  own   sister's  daughter. 
Moreover,  if  a  father  had  not  determined  himself 
concerning  his  daughter,  it  was  decided  by  the 
king's  conrt,  who  among  the  privilt^^  persocM  er 
ini-nih<-p*  of  the  Kimc  family  should  marry  thehcino*. 
(iierud.  vi.  57  ;  Mliller,  L  c.)     A  siiiking  reitem- 
blanre  to  the  Athenian  law  respecting  heiresses 
I  U  al.<ii  found  ii-  t'l-  Jewish  codi-,  as  det.illt-d  \n 
\umUrs  (c.  xiMi.  1  —  li>,  aiwi  exenipiilied  in 
/tu^A  (c.  iv.). 

But  match'ioakint:  among  the  ancients  was  net, 
in  defealt  of  any  li>;ul  n-guUtions,  entirt>Iy  left  to 
the  eare  and  lori-thought  of  jwiriiit!*,  for  we  read  of 
women  who  made  a  proflBsaioo  of  it,  and  who  were 
theivfece  railed  wfafw^orpttt  wpofiw^wTpUttm 

CPolIuv,  iii.  .Tl.)  Tlie  profrMioTi,  however,  do,-^ 
not  Kcem  to  have  U.vii  thought  very  hoitouri»bitt 
nor  to  have  been  held  in  repute,  as  beini?  too 
nearlv  rrinnrrted  witii,  or  likely  to  be  proetitatsd 
to,  MftoarYw^tia.  (Plato,  J'keaet.  2.  p.  150.) 

Particitlar  dajn  and  eeaaoaia  of  the  ysr  wcia 
thought  anspidoaa  and  bvoamble  for  marriage 
amongft  the  Greeks.  Aristotle  {PoliL  vii.  15) 
spcaku  of  the  winter  (ji^nerally  as  heini;  so  consi- 
dered, and  at  Athens  the  month  rcyuiXiwr,  partly 
corresponding  to  ear  Jaaiaaiy,  laerired  its  aanw 
from  marriages  being  frequently  celebrated  in  iL 
Hosiod  (,Op$r.  800)  recommenda  marrying  on  the 
ftnith  day  af  the  UMOth, 

*Cr  M  Twriftf  /u|»h»  tytafea  if  ebor  laairir, 

hnt  whether  he  means  the  fourth  from  the  h.-^in- 
ning  or  end  of  the  moath  ia  doubtful.  Euripidce 
(Ipiu,,  im  AmL  JVI)  epcaks  a*  if  the  tina  at  the 
full  moon  were  thought  favourable, 

in  which  he  is  conBrmed  by  the  expression  9txo- 
fiiirlStt  icirtpeu^  or  the  full-moon  nights  ia  Pin- 
dor,  vii.  45.)  That  this  prepos»ession,  how- 
erer,  waa  not  gencnkl  and  permanent  appean  from 
Pradiia  (ad  HmietL  Oper.  782)^  who  tnferaiB  ue 
that  the  Athenians  selected  for  marriages  the  tiroes 
ot  new  moon  (rckt  wp6s  avroSor  iifiipas\  i.  t, 
when  the  fan  and  moon  were  in  conjunction. 

There  w.Ts  also  gome  difference  of  opinion,  on 
which  it  IS  not  wurth  while  to  dilute,  ahuut  the 
pwp»  age  fer  marrying  ;  but  generally  speaking 
men  who  expected  to  marry  between  dO  and  35, 
and  women  about  20  or  rather  before.  (Plato,  lag. 
vj.  p.  785.) 

We  proceed  now  to  explain  the  usual  prelinii- 
oatioe  aod  aeoompMumaato  of  maiiiage  in  variaiM 
parte  af  OiecMk  Tha  niMt  iaportaat  pidiaiittiiy 
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ftt  AUie&ft  wu  the  Enguesu  {iyy<niixis)  or  betro- 
thal, wliidi  WW  liKt  indupniMible  to  tbe  com- 
plete validity  of  a  marriage  contract.  It  was  made 
by  the  natural  or  legsU  giuitdiau  Kvpioi)  of  the 
bnda  deel)  and  attended  by  the  relatives  of  both 
parties  a«  witnesses.  The  law  of  Athens  ordained, 
that  all  children  bom  from  a  marriai^!  lesally  con* 
tractedin  this  respect  should  bc7»Wjirioi  (D-  inosth. 
«.  Stepk.  p.  1 1^4)1  and  conB«t|ueiitiy,  if  sons, 
lg6fUHpoi,  or  itititlod  to  inberit  equally  or  in  gavel- 
kind. It  i  iiM  '^ofiii,  therefori\  that  the  issno  of 
a  marriage  wiitiont  espousals  would  \me  thoir 
heritable  rijfhts,  which  d»'pt'ndod  on  their  lining 
l)om  io-T^j  Koi  iyytn^rrif  yxivaiHos  :  1.  e.  from  a 
cili/.cn  and  a  legally  betrothed  wife.  The  wife's 
dowry  was  also  settled  at  tlM  CtponnJ&  (Meter 
and  Schomoii,  415.) 

But  tbere  were  also  sereml  eeKnumici  obMrred 
cither  on  nr  immediately  before  the  day  of  mar- 
riage. The  first  of  these  were  Um  w/xn-cAcia  yiL 
fttt»  or  vptryd^M  (PoUnz,  iiL  38),  and  consisted 
rif  «arrTfici-s  fi'  'f'-rinirs  ntadc  to  the  0«ol  7o^7')Aioi 
or  divinities  \*  Ijo  presided  over  marriage.  They 
are  gcnenilly  supitoaed  to  bare  been  made  on  the 
day  before  the  70^;  or  marriage  ;  but  there  is  a 
passage  in  Euripides  {Iphig.  in  Aid.  642)  which 
makes  it  probable  that  this  was  not  always  the 
aue.  The  •acrifieer  was  tbe  fitther  of  tbe  bride 
elect ;  tbe  diTinitiei  to  whom  tbe  oflering  wot  made 
were,  according  to  Pollux  (iii.  3fTl),  Ilera  and 
Artemis,  and  the  Fates,  to  whom  the  brides  elect 
tben  dedicated  tbe  imfx^  of  their  bav.  Accord- 
incr  to  Dio'^.nni'^  Sicvilus  (▼.  73)  they  were  Zeus 
and  Hera  TfA€ia  (Juno  pronuba)  ;  but  ihey  pro- 
bably varied  in  different  countries,  and  were  some- 
times the  0<ol  iyxuptoi  or  local  deities.  The 
offerings  to  Artemis  were  probablj  made  with  a 
view  of  propitiating  her,  as  she  was  supposed  to 
be  avene  to  marriage.  [Braubonia.]  We 
nay  alae  ebaerre  tbat  Polltuc  vaee  wfoyifttm  as 
f.yni<Tiyninns  with  irpoTAeia,  tiiakinc:  ydjxos  idr-n- 
ticai  with  t«'Aos,  as  if  marriage  were  the  riXos  or 
perfection  of  man's  being:  whence  WX«i«r  con- 
nected with  or  presiding  0T<»r  marriajje  or  a  mar- 
ried person,  and  iSfios  riixtrtXi)s  a  house  withoui 
a  hiuband  «r  bicomplete.  (Horn.  //.  iL  701.) 
Another  ceremony  of  almost  general  obeenranoe  on 
tbe  wedding  day,  was  the  bathing  of  both  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  in  water  fetched  from  some 
parucdar  fountain,  whence,  as  some  think,  the 
CBStom  of  placing  the  figure  of  a  ^Mrpo^ip9f  or 
**  water-carrier "  over  the  tomV>s  of  those  who  died 
unmarried.  [Balnkak,  p.  lUJ,  b.]  At  Athens 
the  water  was  fetched  from  the  fountain  CallirrhoS, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis  (Thuc.  ii.  15.).  After 
these  prrlimiiiaries  the  bride  was  generally  con- 
ducted from  her  lather's  to  the  house  of  the  bride- 
groom at  niehtfisU,  in  a  cbaziot  drawn 
by  a  pur  of  mnles  or  oxen,  and  farnislied  with  a 
KXiyir  or  kind  of  a  co\ich  aj*  a  seat.  On  cither  side 
of  her  sat  the  bridc^iroom,  and  om  of  his  most  in- 
timale  fKendt  or  Nbtioni,  who  from  his  office  was 
called  irapiwpLtpo^  nr  vvpi^fvri\s  :  but  as  he  rode 
in  the  carriage  {ux'it*^)  ^'^(^  the  bride  and  )  ride- 
groom,  he  was  sometimes  called  the  wa^oxoi 
(6  4k  rplrao  A  wofMxo^/Mret  wdpoxoi  iKk-fiOrj, 
Harpocr.  s.  v.).  Hence  Aristophanes  {Aces^  1735) 
f]M^ak>i  of  the  "blooming  Love  puidin!?  the  snjijile 
ruins,"  when  Zetu  was  wedded  to  llera,  as  the 
Zi|pb«  vipoxn  yi/mv  t9i  ^  wHU^iiairvB'Hfta* 
*  Tht  ihip&al  pMUMion  mur  ptf»b»Uy  aMom* 
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panied,  accordbg  to  circumstances,  by  a  number  of 
persona,  eome  of  wbom  carried  tbe  naptial  torebet 

(SaSfy  pvu(piKa(,  Ari-itoph.  Par,  ISlfl)  ;  and  in 
same  pluct:^  as  in  lioeotia,  it  was  customary  to  < 
bum  the  axle  of  tbe  CMrilge  on  its  arrival  at  the  ' 
bridegroom's  house,  as  a  symbol  that  tlie  bride  was 
to  remain  at  home  and  not  go  abroad.  (Plut. 
Qu'u-sl.  Horn.  p.  1 1 1.)  If  the  bridegroom  had  been 
Quirricd  befoRL  tbe  bride  was  not-oondacted  to 
hi*  bonae  by  binudi;  bat  by  «m  ef  hii  friends, 
who  was  therefore  cnlled  Wfi^Miywydf',  (Hctych. 
I.  V.  ;  Pollux,  iii.  40.) 

Both  bride  and  bridegroom  {the  former  Teiled) 
were  f  if  course  decked  out  in  their  lw»st  attire,  vrilh 
cLapleta  oil  their  heads  (Becker,  Charikle^^  vol.  iu 
p.  467),  and  the  doors  of  their  houses  were  hung 
with  festoons  of  ivy  and  bay.  (Plut,  Amat.  10. 
p  27.)  As  the  bridal  procession  moved  along,  the 
Hymenaraii  song  was  sunt;  to  the  accom|anitnent 
of  Lydian  tlutes,  even  in  olden  times,  as  beautifully 
described  by  Homer  (R  xriii  490 ;  Hes.  Sent, 
Here.  ?7.'5\  and  the  m;irried  [>air  received  the 
jiireeiiiigs  Olid  cuugratulaliuus  of  tho.se  w|io  met 
them,  (.\ri8toph.  Pax^  1316.)  After  e  ntering 
the  bridegroom's  house,  into  which  the  bride  was 
probably  conducted  by  his  mother  bearing  a  lighted 
torch  (Eurip.  Phoen.  v.  311),  it  was  eiutaaiaiy  to 
•bower  iweetmeats  upon  them  («arax^ftana)  aa 
emblems  of  plenty  and  prosperity.  (SehoL  otf 
Arhl.,j,h.  Plat.  IDil.) 

After  this  came  the  yd^os  or  nuptial  feast,  tho 
3oiHi  ya/tiiK^,  which  was  generally  (Becker,  €9ar<> 
A/m,  vol.  ii.  p.  -l^f))  friven  in  the  house  of  the  bride, 
groom  or  his  parents  ;  and  bt'^idc^  being  a  festive 
meetings Mrred  other  and  more  important  purposes. 
There  was  nopnblic  right  whether  civil  or  religious 
connected  with  the  celebration  of  marriage  amongst 
the  ancient  Greeks,  and  then-fi>re  no  public  record  ', 
of  its  solemnisation.  This  deficiency  then  was  sup- 
plied by  the  marriage  feast,  for  the  guests  were  of 
course  competent  to  jirovc  the  fact  of  a  marriage 
iiaviiig  taken  place ;  and  Demosthenes  (c.  OweU 
p.  869)  says  they  were  harited  pardy  with  mch 
views.  To  this  feast,  contrary  to  the  ii^ual  prac- 
tice amongst  the  Orecka,  women  were  invited  as 
well  as  men  ;  but  they  seem  to  have  sat  at  a  separate 
table,  with  tbe  bride  still  veiled  amongst  them. 
(LtKian,  Cbttffte.  8  ;  Athen.  zir.  p.  644.)  At  tbe 
conclusion  of  this  fexst  she  was  conducted  by 
her  husband  into  the  bridal  chamber ;  and  a  law 
of  Soten  (Pint  SUemj  c20)  required  that  on  en- 
tering it  they  Rhould  eat  a  quince  to^pther,  a.s  if  to 
indicate  that  their  conver^tioii  ought  to  i>e  sweet 
and  agreeable.  The  song  called  the  Ejtithalamium 
{iiriBaKifuov^  sc.  ftiKos)  vna  then  sung  before  the 
doors  of  the  bridal  chamber,  as  represented  by 
Theocritus  in  his  18th  Idyl,  where,  qwaklng  of 
the  marriage  of  Helen,  he  says — 

Twelve  Spartan  vinins,  the  I^arwiian  bloom, 
ChoirM  before  Mr  Hden*h  bridal  foem — 

To  the  same  timu  with  cadence  true  they  bctt 
The  rapid  round  of  many  twinkling  feet. 
One  measme  tript,  one  Mog  together  Ming, 
Their  hyoMaeiii  all  lb*  fahwe  nm?. 

CliAFMAN. 

On  which  passage  the  Scholmst  lenailti  tbat  Bpi* 
tlialamia  are  of  two  kinds  ;  some  sung  in  the  even- 
ing, and  called  Karcucoi^irriKd,  and  others  in  the 
moniing  (fl^^jpia),  and  called  Sieytprutd. 
Tha  day  after  tba  marriue,  the  fint  «i  tba 
9s 
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bride*!  retidence  in  ber  new  abode,  wna  called  the 
Jvo^iXmi:  od  wbich  tbeir  friendc  mit  the  cuttoinnry 
presents  to  the  newly  married  couple.  On  another 
day«  Uie  &wai\ta,  perhapa  the  second  after  mar- 
riage, the  bridegroom  left  his  houae  to  lodge  apart 
fram  lu»  vifia  M  bis  fioiMrVia-kv,  and  tJie  brid« 
fwcnled  Urn  with  «  pnMnt  cdlfld  AmnAirriip^a, 
ill  connwtion  with  whicli,  Pi>llus  (iii.  ^0)  oKmtm-*, 
that  the  gifts  made  to  the  bride  after  the  tuarriage 
wan  cdled  iatavXia.  Some  of  the  preienta  bmU 
to  the  liri  li^  V  v  li.  T  hu<i)>.ind  and  fricnda  wcrv 
called  ayaKoAumipia,  as  being  pivrn  on  t)ip  occa- 
non  of  tb*  bridbfint  appearing  onvoili'd  (HaqKwr. 
«.  V.) ;  thoy  wart  probaUjfiTaa  on  tb«  ^wawAia^or 
day  after  the  marriage. 

An<ith<T  ccronioiiy  itl»«<'rvL'd  after  marriapc  wiu 
the  sacrifice  which  the  husband  offered  up  on  the 
occasion  of  bia  bride  being  regiatOTMl  aiMn||ct  bis 

aiv  itgi}yi'yKt»,  Dcmooth.  cEidiid.  pp.  1312,  1320; 
Isaoua,  itPpr.  Aar.  |k  4X). 

The  itatrmrnt  alwire  made  of  the  solemnities 
mnni  cti-d  with  marriage  caiiuot  of  course  be  con- 
nirl.  red  a»  applicable  to  all  ages  and  circumstances, 
but  nuber  aa  «  npccaaotatioii  of  tba  aostaiM  gaoa- 
lally  obofimd  at  Atbcoa  b  hier  timta. 

At  Sjarta  the  betrothal  of  tlie  l>ridc  l)y  1i>*r 
father  or  guardian  (Kvpioi)  was  requisite  at  a  pro- 
liminarir  marriage,  as  wt:U  as  at  Atbim  (MIU- 
li  T,  T*fjriam^  ii.  4.  §  2.)  Aii<>tli«T  ci!<«r"ri  pecu- 
liar to  the  Spartatts,  and  a  n  lic  &f  nncieut  times, 
wm  the  ieizuro  of  the  bride  by  her  intended 
husband  (see  Herod,  ri,  65X  bat  of  warn  with 
the  sanction  of  her  parents  at  guardians.  (Plut 
Ljfcur.  15  ;  Xrn.  Je  /{</>.  Iau\  i.  5.)  She  waa 
aott  however,  inunediatclv  domictlod  in  bei  bu«- 
buulli  booaa,  bol  oobabHad  vitb  bfan  ht  wm» 
time  clandestinely,  till  he  Ijfought  lier,  and  frt>- 
quently  her  mother  lUso,  to  his  homi^  (Miiller, 
iktnmu,  Le,)  A  aiaiitair  awlan  appears  to  hare 
prevailed  in  Cn'tc,  where,  lu  wc  arc  tnld  (Strnljo, 
z.  p.  482),  the  3'uuug  men  w  hen  dijiui^od  £rum 
the  iy«\^  of  their  fellows,  were  imraediatelr  mar- 
ried, but  did  not  talte  tbeir  wivaa  iMna  till  aooie 
tiiiio  aflanraida»  Miillar  anggaaU  tbai  tiw  cbit- 
drvn  of  this  fiiitivt  kbd  of  juiaiuNim  wtn  aJled 

We  nbjob  aonia  partlcolan  eoaeerning  tbe  re- 


lation bftwwn  nun  and  wife  nnicnjjst  the  aiuiont 
Greeks,  (>r<  ia«:ing  them  with  a  dus4:ripti(M)  of  do- 
mestic married  life,  from  LpSm  (<<s  Caedt  Efmtm. 
p.  92).  The  speaker  there  says,  **  I  have  a  small 
two-itory  house,  of  eqtud  dimensions  on  the  base- 
ment Hnd  t'lri't  tlix>r,  both  in  the  male  and  female 
apartmanta  (icari  tV  ywrnunrniruf  «.  r.  K),  Now 
mm  aw  littla  boy  waa  bora,  bia  notbcr  naad  to 
suckle  it,  and  that  she  mi^ht  not  maot  witb  any 
accident  tQ  going  down  the  ladder  (4  KXl/ia{), 
whenevar  aba  waalad  to  wash,  I  lirad  «» ataica, 
and  the  women  below.  And  it  was  nsual  for  mr 
wife  tu  leave  me  very  freiiucntly  and  sleep  dowij 
stairs  with  tbe  child,  to  give  it  the  breast  and  keep 
it  fen  oybif.  And  om  digr  after  diaaor  tba 
litde  felbnr  cried  and  ftaltad,  and  T  told  ny  wife 
t'l  ]io  and  suckle  it  ;  now  nt  first  she  would  not, 
but  at  last  I  got  aofiiy  with  ber,  and  ordered  her 
to  fo:  *y«ii*  Mid  dia»  *tbat  yon  ouiy  play  with 
the  servant  maid.'  **  &c. 

Now,  tliou^'h  tlic  w  ife,  as  appears  by  this  tale, 
usually  took  her  mmls  witb  bar  husband,  she  did 
«o(  fo  oat  witb  liiu  to  diniM^  aar  ait  at  tabla  vitb 
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his  guests  when  he  had  company.  (Isaeot,  d$ 
Pyrr.  ktr.  p.  139  ;  Demosth.  e.  A^eosr.  ^  lUt) 

The  duties  of  a  good  housewife  are  summed  up 
by  Plato  {Lfff.  vii.  p.  805)  under  the  beads  of 
ro^eta,  dcpavfto,  and  ■KathcrpotpieL  Tbe  first  of 
tbaaa  indudod  tba  domaatic  anaagaoMota  of  tba 
booM  and  inperiiitaikdaBfla  of  tba  flbnntsfck,  prari. 
sions,  fookm-.  and  MTvants  ;  in  fact  vwry  thing 
that  came  under  the  name  of  housiekeepiitg.  <  Ik-cker, 
Clavilfai^TOLn.pL47fi.)  But  a  trust  of  this  kind 
vrna  not  reposed  in  a  y<mr\f[  wife  till  she  had  gained 
some  experience  ;  fur  what,  uyt  Xenophon  ( iJecom. 
7.  §  4),  could  a  wife,  married  at  fifteen,  be  likely 
to  knew,  wba  bad  lived  in  camplata  aadnaiaB,  and 
bad  only  baan  toagbt  by  ber  inotber  to  conduct 
li<  r*<'ir  virtuously  {<Tm<ppoyf7f)?  The  3fpai«ia  in- 
cluded the  attenduice  upon  the  sick  inmates  of  the 
house,  wbetber  free  or  slaves.  (XeB.O)sao«.  7.  f  97.) 
The  mtoTptxfila  was  the  phyisical  education  of  the 
children,  on  w  hich  Plutarch  iu/«cW.  Pm^.  h. 
p.  9)  obsrrves  that  mothers  ought  themselves  to 
nurture  and  suckle  tbeir  children,  though  frequently 
female  citixens  were  hired  as  wet-nurses.  (Demoath. 
cEmbmL  p.  1309.)  The  Spartan  nurses  were  so 
&moiia|  tbai  they  were  angagad  even  in  foreka 
alatat  i  ibaa  Aldbbdca  via  aie  told  WW  snekled  by 
a  Laconian  nurse.  (Pint. /.  t<T»r</.  IfT.)  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  remark  that  we  have  been  ^leakiqg  of 
the  household  of  a  citizen  in  goad 
to  which  only  our  observati<tn^  mn  apply. 

The  consideration  in  which  women  were  held  by 
their  husbands,  and  tbe  respect  paid  to  than  in  an- 
cient Qiaaac^  waold  aatniallv  dapend,  m  aome  de- 
gree, on  their  intelieetnal  and  ascnl  ^amcter  ;  but 

^'i-nt-nilly  ^jK-akliii.'  tlie  fl  reeks  entertained  comiv^ni- 

tivel^  little  regard  ior  the  female  character.  They 
eonaiitoml  woman,  b  Act,  aa  decidedly  bferior  to 

men,  qiuJified  tn  di*t'harpe  only  the  subnrdirKirfj 
functions  in  lite,  and  mther  uec<«sary  as  help- 
mates, than  agrci  able  as  companiooai  To  tbcoa 
notions  female  education  for  the  most  part  corre- 
sponded, and  in  fact  confirmed  them  ;  it  did  not 
supply  the  elegant  accomplishments  and  refioement 
of  nuuuMn  wbicb  pmnanently  a^figa  tba  a&e- 
tkoa,  wben  otber  attraetieBa  MTa  pasaed  awmy. 

Aristotle  (</e  /?-/>.  i.  2)  tLiites,  tb.it  the  relati.  ii  *  f 
man  to  wuuian  is  that  of  the  governor  to  the  sub- 
ject;  and  Plato  (jtfinm,  p.  71),  that  a  womaala 
virtue  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few-  wnrd»,  for  *\\t' 
has  uidy  to  manage  the  house  well,  keeping  what 
there  is  in  it,  and  obeying  her  hiubaad.  Nor  tt  it 
unimportant  to  Ianlari^tbat  Athenians,  b  speaking 
of  tbefr  wivea  and  cbi1di«n,  generally  said  riwrm. 
Kol  "yvvaiKat,  puttini;  their  wives  laat  :  Ji  phrase 
which  indicates  very  dearly  what  was  the  tone  of 
feeling  on  tbia  anbjecL  Mocaoref',  befbie  mairiaga 
Grecian  w  omen  were  kept  in  a  state  of  confmeinrrt, 
which  amnuuted  to  little  short  of  a  deprivation  of 
liberty,  so  that  th<  y  arc  oTon  aaid  to  bava  ban 
watched  and  gtuuded  in  strong  apartments, 

i XV pour  I  rtip9ttmai  ^ftt^ftSrrai  koXms 

(Enripu  IpUsf.  ta  AmlieDt  nor  was  it  thought  be- 
coming in  them  to  be  seen  in  public  (Kurip.  Orut, 
lOr.),  except  on  some  jiarticuiar  occasions  when 
they  appeared  as  spectators  oi,  or  participators  m 
religious  procMaiana  t  af  irldeh,  young  men  da« 
sirous  of  belnji  m.irried  would  iiatnrally  avail  them- 
selves to  determine  the  object  oi  their  choica, 
Evan  afiar  maniage  the  restrictions  unpoaed  upoa 
«f  tba  viddla  aad  b^hcc  ' 
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were  of  a  Teiy  jealou*  and  ainioit  Oriental  charac- 
ter. Thej  occapied,  u  is  well  known,  a  leparate 
iMlt  of  tlie  home,  and  in  the  abaenoe  of  their  hii«> 
Mftd  it  was  thooght  highly  improper  for  ■  ran 
•ten  to  enter  where  they  were.  (Demoetli.  c.  Euery. 
pp.  1157«  1150.)  From  varioiu  paaangea  of  the 
AV&B  MBMdlMM  H  would  abo  Mem  tMt  married 
Wf^mcn  wcrr  r»^f;'T'rpd  xn  krv<p  nt  home  (o/KOUptti'), 
and  not  allowed  to  go  out  ot  doora  without  the 
yttwff""  of  their  hiubands.  Thn%  ia  •  fragment 
of  Menander  (Meinekfly  67),  we  are  told  that 
married  women  are  not  tlMWod  to  pau  the  gate  of 
IIm  eoal-ywd  of  the  hoiiMi 

 wipas  ydp  af'Xiov  -^-'pa 

and  Ariatophanea  {Tliesin.  p.  790)  speaks  of  their 
kasbands  forbidding  them  to  go  oat  Again,  on 
ornuions  of  grrat  public  alarm  {e,ff^  when  the 
new*  of  the  defeat  at  Chaeroneia  reached  Athens), 
tb«  women  are  spoken  of,  not  as  k^aviii^^  tlieir 
liovaoa,  but  at  their  doon  and  inquiring 

after  tlie  ftto  of  weir  InulMnda,  a  ditonittance 
v.  )i  lIi  u  dt'scribed  as  being  discreditnl  lr  to  them- 
selves and  the  city  (&ya{t«r  airri»  Keu  r^s  ir6\*ws, 
Lycurg.  c.  l,«ocr.  p.  53,  Bek.).  Fkon  a  panage  in 
Plutarch  {de  Gen,  Socr,  33)  it  appear*  thiit  on  tliia 
subject  there  was  the  same  feeling  at  1  hcWs  as 
well  as  at  Athens  ;  and  the  same  writer  (Solon,  2 1 ) 
informs  ns  that  one  of  Sokn^  laws  ipecifiod  the 
conditions  and  occatitms  Ttpan  wMeh  wooieii  were 
to  be  allowed  to  leave  their  houses.  In  later  times 
there  were  magististes  at  Athens  (the  fvnuKoyS- 
fm\  diBned,  aa  dMir  ma  imatm,  wink  the 
suporintendenoe  of  bduKvioiir  of  wobmo.  [G  v 
nabconoml] 

Bat  we  mtut  obterre  that  the  description  given 
aboTe  of  tlio  soc'uil  condition  and  estimation  of 
women  iu  Greece,  docs  not  apply  to  the  Heroic 
tfmw  as  described  by  Homer,  nor  to  the  Dorian 
ttota  of  Sparta,  With  respect  to  the  fanner,  we 
hvn  only  space  to  mbmiIe,  that  the  iroaiefi  of  the 
Homeric  times  enjoyed  much  more  freedom  and 
caoaidezation  than  those  of  later  ages,  and  that  the 
conBectioB  between  the  sexes  was  dwn  of  a  more 
generuus  and  affectionate  rl  n meter  than  after- 
wards. For  another  importoni  distinction  sec  Don 
(OmuK).   (Becker,  Ckmkkt,  toL  iL  {k  4 1 5.) 

Among  the  DoriMia  goMadlpr,  and  in  Sparta 
especially,  the  refatttcn  of  the  wife  to  the  fansband, 
an.i  tl:  ■  regard  paid  to  women,  was  for  the  most 

Crt  the  same  aa  that  represented  by  Homer  to 
T»  preraited  mifenally  amongst  tfaa  ancient 
Greeks  ;  and  as  such,  pn'«ent«d  a  strong  contrast 
to  the  habits  and  principles  of  the  Ionic  Athenians, 
wift  wlnaa  die  ancient  cmtMi  ef  Greece,  in  tliis 
rwipect,  wns  in  a  frrcat  mrasnre  supplanted  by  that 
of  the  ijut.  At  Sparta,  for  instance,  the  wife  was 
honoured  with  the  title  of  8f<nro<ya  or  mistress,'* 
an  ai^tUatioa  not  used  unmeaningly  or  irooicaUy, 
and  trhidi  wae  eonaaen  amongst  the  TheoMtliant 
and  other  nations  of  northeni  Greece.  (Miiller,  ii. 
4*  1 4.)  Moreover,  the  public  intercourse  per> 
ariMsd  by  the  Dodaae  betweaa  the  ■esae  was 
( comparatively  nt  least)  of  so  free  and  unre- 
stricted a  character,  as  to  have  given  occasion 
for  the  well  known  charges  «f  lioentionsness 
(Jir*9is)  against  the  Spiurtan  women.  (Eurip. 
Andnm.  686.)  The  influence,  ton,  which  the 
I.acedaeinunian  women  enjoyed  was  so  great  that 
tlia  Spartans  wen  bhuaed  lor  anbaitttiiig  to  the  , 
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yoke  of  their  wives  ;  and  even  Aristotle  {P6L 
iL  (>)  thought  it  necessary  to  aixount  for  the  cir- 
camatanoo,  by  the  soppwitioa  that  Lvdiigos  had 
IMIed  in  his  attempt  to  rq^lMe  tlie  life  and  con< 

f^ii  I  (  the  FjKirtaii  women  as  he  had  wished.  In 
short  there  was  a  great  contiMt  and  differeneo 
between  the  tnalBMnt  of  wooMn  in  tlia  Dorian 
and  loru'an  slates  of  Grf-ece,  which  is  well  de- 
scribed Ly  AliiUt  r  (/.  c.)  in  the  following  words:  — 
**  Amongst  the  looians  wotnrn  were  merely  oon> 
sidendm  an  infBcior  and  sensual  light,  and  though 
the  AooBans  allowed  their  feelings  a  more  exalted 
tone,  ns  is  proved  by  the  amatory  poetesses  of 
Lesbos,  the  Dorians,  as  well  at  SparU  as  in  the 
south  flriT  Italy,  wars  ahaost  the  only  nation  who 
considered  the  higher  attributes  of  the  female  mind 
as  capable  of  cultivation.''  lu  Sparta,  too,  the  utt" 
married  women  Ufad  more  in  public  than  the  msi^ 
ried-  The  former  appeared  with  their  faces  un- 
covered, the  hitter  veiled  ;  and  at  Sparta,  in  Crete, 
and  at  Oiympia,  virgins  were  permitted  to  be  spec- 
tators of  the  gymnastio  contests,  and  married 
women  only  were  azdaded.  The  rerene  of  this 
was  the  case  in  lonia.  (MUller,  ii.  2.  §2.) 

The  preceding  investigation  will  have  prepared 
the  reader  for  the  fact,  that  tha  strictest  eenjuiial 
ftdelily  was  required  under  very  severe  pennltt(*i 
fi-om  tlie  wife  [ADUi.rKUu;M J,  while  gnat  Lixity 
vras  allowed  to  the  husband.  The  general  practice 
is  thus  illustrated  by  Phiutus  {M^rctt.  iv.  C.  2) :  — 

**  Nam  si  vir  scortum  duxit  dam  uzorcm  suam, 
Id  si  Msdrit  itsor,  impune  est  riro. 
Uxor  viro  si  clam  domo  c^Teisa  est  forss, 
Yiro  fit  causa,  cxigittir  juatrjiuoiiio.** 

In  cases  of  adultery  by  the  wife,  the  Athenian 
law  subjected  the  husband  to  iri/xio,  if  ho  coiv 
tinued  to  cohabit  with  her  ;  so  that  she  was  ipso 
./Wo  divorced.  (Demosth.  c.  A'cci^r.  p.  1374.)  But 
a  8ep!iration  uii^'ht  be  eiTected  in  two  difTerent 
ways:  by  the  wifo  leaviiw  the  husband,  or  tha 
hnshaad  dismissing  the  wiife.  If  the  latter  snp 
posed  her  husband  to  have  acted  without  siifiii  ; 
justilication  in  such  a  course,  it  was  cuuipvtent  tor 
her  after  disiniMal,  or  rather  for  her  guardians, 
to  brin^  an  action  for  dismissal  (Si/(^  cnroirtfir^twt 
or  a»o»o/A3r^s;;  the  corresponding  action,  if  brought 
by  the  hiuband,  was  a  Sucff  dvsAftffwt.  If, 
howoTSTi  a  wife  were  ili-uaed  in  any  way  by  her 
hnstaand,  lie  was  lialile  to  an  action  called  a'  Six^ 
KaKwiTfU!!,  SO  that  the  wife  was  nf)t  entin  ly  nil- 
protected  by  the  laws :  a  conclusion  justified  by  a 
naginent  in  Athenaens  (xiii.  p.  559)  in  which- 
married  women  are  spoken  of  as  relying  on  it-t 
protection.  But  a  separation,  whether  it  origi- 
nated from  the  husband  or  wife,  was  considered  to 
reflect  discredit  on  the  latter  (6  S(au\6s  iffnv 
aiex^v  Ixw*  ^rag-  op»d  Stob.  p.  67,  Gaisforii) 
independent  of  the  difficulties  and  inconveniences 
to  which  she  was  subjected  b^  iL  At  Sparta 
hanomess  on  the  part  ef  a  wife  seems  to  hsTo 
iM'en  a  ground  for  diftmi.s&al  by  the  hushnnd 
(Herod.  Ti.  6 1 ) ;  and  iroin  a  passage  in  Dion  Chry- 
MSlon  {Ont.  XV.  p.  447)  it  has  been  inferred  that 
women  were  in  the  habit  of  ini|toi<iiijj  ((I'vi^tw'titious 
children  with  a  view  of  keeping  (HaTcuTx^w) 
their  husbands :  not  but  that  the  word  admits  o^ 
if  indeed  it  does  not  (from  the  tense)  reqaiia,  a 
different  interpretation. 

This  article  lias  bi  en  mainly  composed  from 
Becker>a(ira^CvoLii.p.4U>,  xiiadtttisaaf 
SB  S 
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M  AUMnka  witt  wn  ilau^  •nmewbftt  in  d«Uit  hy 
Xenophon  (O^conom.  <ui  iniL).  [R.  W.] 

2.  Roman.  A  Ronuui  nuirmge  waa  called 
Jo»tae  Nuptioe,  Juttum  Alatrinionium,  Logitimiim 
MatrimooKUB,  m  being  oonfonmbl*  to  Jtu  Civile 
or  to  RomM  Lav.  A  imim{{<       ritlMf  Coin 


canvpntionr  tixoris  in  roaniim  viri,  or  it  uas  with- 
out tbit  oonrcntio.  In  both  com*  thorc  mutt  be 
conirabnun  between  the  partie«,  and  ooiiiMt :  the 
tnalf  mnjtt  :ilno  juiIms  nn<l  the  woman  viri 
poteiiA.  'I'he  kgal  c«n»o.|Ti<'iicos  as  to  the  power 
nf  the  fiit her  over  hui  chil<ir<  n  were  the  tame  in 
botk  Opmed  to  tho  I^tiimm  Motrimoniaa 
^nw  tlio  IhlatriniofiiBiii  Juris  Oontnnn. 

A  Ruiimii  in.nrr:i.;i-  may  In-  virw.-rl,  Fir«t  «'th 
rofamwc  to  the  conditions  requimi  i.  r  a  .lii&tynt 
MttrinMAhm  ;  SMondlv^  with  icfen  lu  >>  to  the 
f  >rni-  of  thi-  marriage  ;  Tluidlf,  with  wfaWPW  to 
its  li-gnl  fonfeqneocM, 

tJolcM  there  mu  connubium  tBcre  could  be  no 
Roman  marriage.  Connubium  is  defined  hr  Ul- 
pian  {Fraif.  v.  S)  to  be  uxnri<  jure  ducendae 
facultaa,*^  or  the  faculty  by  winc  h  n  innii  may  luako 
a  woman  bit  lawful  wtfe.  But  in  truth  thia  ia  no 
ilrfinHion  at  all,  mr  doe«  It  gire  any  infanaatioa. 
r.ir  niilouin  i«  iiu  r.  ly  a  term  which  compr*>henda 
nil  the  conditions  of  a  l^^l  marriage.  Accordingly, 
tho  tena  ia  explained  by  particular  instoncra : 
'*  Roman  men  citi/rn*,'"  iiyx  TMpion,  **  have  con- 
nubium with  Uomaii  uoiiifii  citixena  {/tomanag 
crMi)  J  bat  with  LatinM  and  Perogrinae  only  in 
thoM  eaaet  whcva  it  hat  been  permitted.  With 
alavM  there  i»  no  connnbhitB.** 

Soiii'-f inics  ri*iimil);u>ii,  that  Is  the  (acuity  of 
contracting  a  Rontaa  nurrioge,  it  riewed  with  re- 
fttenee  to  ea*  of  iti  moit  im|ioHant  eenMqmneei, 
nnm-  Iy,  tlic  Patria  Potcstns  :  "for."  says  Gains, 
**  •itK'*!  it  ix  the  effect  of  Cootuihium  that  the 
dlildrcn  follow  the  condition  of  their  fatlior,  it 
results  that  when  Crmnu^iinn  existis  thf  children 
are  not  only  Roman  liiizcuiL,  but  arc  al&o  ia  the 
power  of  their  father."  Generally,  it  may  be 
Stated  that  there  waa  enlj  eonnnbiaBk  batweea 
Roman  eitiaanf  t  the  eaeea  fat  which  It  at  tnj  time 
cxi!<t4'tl  h(  t\vc<'ii  jarticfi,  ii  't  '  f' n  ti  citicena, 
were  exceptions  to  the  geDenil  rulo.  Originally, 
ar  at  Icaet  at  oae  peried  of  the  Republic,  there 
was  no  ronnuhitim  hct^rrn  the  Patricians  and 
the  i'leWians  :  but  thia  waa  altered  by  the  Lex 
Cuuleia  which  ollowad  CottMhium  batwaea  per- 
sona of  those  two  classea. 

There  waa  no  connubium  between  many  persona 
with  rosp  ct  to  one  another,  who  had  scvomUy 
connubium  with  respeet  to  other  persons.  Thus 
there  were  Tarioaa  degreea  of  eonaangninity  within 
which  there  w.w  no  connuhiuni.  Thrre  was  no 
connubium  between  parunt  and  child,  whether  the 
lehitioa  was  nataial  or  by  adoption ;  and  a  man 
could  not  marry  an  adopted  daughter  or  grand- 
daughter, evm  alter  he  had  emancipated  her. 
There  was  no  connubium  between  brothers  and 
aiaten,  whether  of  tha  whole  or  of  the  half  blood: 
hat  a  man  m%ht  nany  a  niter  by  adoption  after 
her  emancii«tion,  or  after  his  owti  emancipation. 
It  became  legal  to  many  a  brotber^s  daughter 
•ftar  Chmdloa  had  set  tl^  aaunple  hj  mann  ing 
Agrippina  ;  but  the  role  wtis  not  carried  further 
than  the  example,  and  in  the  time  of  Gaius  it  re- 
mained tmlawful  for  a  man  to  marry  his  siater'a 
(Qaina,  L  63 1  TodU  ^an.  zti.  £ ; 
Ml) 
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There  was  DO  caroahiam  also 
within  eeruin  rdatiooa  of  aAnity.  aa  bcCvecB  a 
man  and  his  aocrut,  numa,  privi^rna*  and  norwna. 

Any  illi'^'al  uiii<>[5  of  a  u:.iU-  arid  1.  iinl'-,  t'.oofii 
affecting  to  be,  was  not  a  marriace :  the  nan  had 
no  legal  wifB,aBd  the  childrea  iuid  aolefBl  lather; 
cniis('i]ur:illy  llii-y  were  not  in  tho  i-<:vt-T  </'  their 
reputeti  latlier.  These  restrictions  as  to  i&mrrB^ 
were  not  founded  OO  any  eaactaMmta:  they  were 
a  part  of  that  large  maaa  of  R^man  law  which  h^ 
longs  to  Jua  Moribtis  Conatitutuiui. 

The  marriage  of  Domitius,  aA«rwnrda  the  rm. 
perar  Nen^  with  Octam  tha  daughter  of  Ciaadms 
seems  at  first  sight  eonewhat  irregular.  Ncn  was 
adojittd  hy  Claii;iiiis  hy  a  T.f^x  Curiata  (Tacit. 
Amh.  xiL  2b*),  but  he  was  already  his  aoo-m-iaw; 
at  least  tha  aponsalia  are  mentioiiad  hafora  <he 
adoption.  (T.icit.  Ann.  xii.  f.)  Th»  r>f  s>n^«  to  be 
no  rule  of  liiw  whiwh  would  prcvieiit  a  mia-m  from 
adopting  his  aon-in-law;  though  if  tht-  a<i  >;4u>n 
U>ok  place  before  the  nsaRim^  it  wooUL  be  iiUfsl^ 
aa  stated  by  Oaiua. 

IV  rxma  who  bsid  certain  bodily  imperfoctiofW, 
aa  eonudiab  and  others  who  from  any  cmaae  coold 
never  attain  to  pohertr,  eooid  not  eentnet  mar- 
rtage  ;  for  ihou-h  puhert.'vs  wx^  in  courso  of  tir  » 
tixcd  nt  a  {io»itave  age  [luPt'BIs],  Vft  aa  the 
foundation  of  the  notiea  «f  pabeflM  waa  {^yaical 
capacity  fir  g<'xu.il  interconrsr.  there  could  ha  Ba 
puhertaa  it  there  waa  a  ph}  »iuiil  lucapacity. 

The  essence  of  marriage  waa  consent,  and  tha 
eoosent,  aaya  Uipiaa,  both  of  those  who  maie 
together,  and  of  those  in  whose  power  they  are 
and  "marriage  i*  not  e!Tt>cted  hy  texuai  union,  bat 
by  amse&L*^  Tboae  then  who  were  not  aui  jaria, 
had  not,  strictly  apeoking,  emmahnnn,  or  tha 
**  UXWT9  jure  dacendae  faciiltis  thcui^h  fti  an- 
other aense,  they  had  eo  utubiuui  by  rirtue  of  the 
coasent  of  those  in  wh  ae  power  they  were,  if 
there  wns  no  other  impadimentt  (jUg,  291  tie  1« 
s.  11-13.) 

The  Lex  Julm  et  Papm  Poppaoa  placrd 
restnctioQS  en  Miriags  as  to  the  parties  beti 
whom  it  eoald  take  pbea.    [Julia  rr  Papia 

Poj'l'ARA  ;  I.SrAMIA.] 

A  man  could  only  hare  one  lawful  wiiis  at  a 
time  ;  and  eonaeqiiently  if  he  wan  msftiedt  and 

divorced  his  wife,  a  second  marriage  would  hana 
laarri  ige,  unlets  the  divorce  were  effectual. 

The  marriage  Cimi  eonventiona  in  nsuHini  dil^ 
fered  from  that  Sine  conrentione,  in  the  relaiii-r^- 
ship  which  it  effected  between  the  husband  oad 
the  wife  ;  the  marriage  Cum  conventionc  «-aa  a 
necesiary  condition  to  mahe  a  aroann  n  nateT' 
fiunilias.  By  dia  marriaiie  Dim  eonTontione!,  the 
wife  passed  into  the  fa-nilla  of  her  husband,  and 
waa  U>  him  in  the  relation  of  a  daughter,  or  as  it 
waa  expressed,  **  in  nuinum  convcnif*  (Cie.  Tap. 
3  ;  filiae  loco  est,  Gaius,  ii.  159.)  In  the  nurri.iire 
Sine  convciilione,  the  wift-'s  relation  to  her  own 
familia  remained  aa  before,  and  »he  was  meial^ 
Uaor.  **  Uxor,**  sap  Cicero  (  Top.  3),  *»  ia  a  geniu 
of  whwh  there  are  two  species ;  one  ia  mater- 
faniilias,  'quae  in  niannm  conveiiit  the  other  ia 
uxor  onl^.^  Accordinglr  a  materfamilias  is  a  wilt 
who  is  m  mano,  and  m  the  fiuntlia  of  her  hna> 
hand,  and  cons:  quently  one  of  his  sui  heredes  ;  or 
in  the  manus  of  liim  in  whose  power  bcr  husband 
is.  A  wife  not  in  manu  was  not  a  mamher  «f  her 
huaband'a  fiunilia,  and  therefore  th<>  t<Tni  f-ntiM  n  t 
apply  to  her.  OelUus  (xTiil  6)  also  plates  Uiat  tiiia. 
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the  old  meuing  of  mtetfiiiuiliaii  Matnma 
wu  properly  a  wife  not  ii|  inann,  md  cqniTalent 

to  Cicero's  "  Untuniniodo  uxor;"  and  she 

eahed  matrooa  befive  she  bad  any  chUdren.  But 
tiMHM  wardi  am  imA  atwayt  oted  in  tbeae  their 

urif^mal  nnd  pmpcr  mraninpa.  (Sec  ITIp.  Firti/.  iv.) 

No  fomis  were  rci^uisite  in  juarriagf  ;  the  btst 
evidence  of  nvarria^e  was  cohabitation  luatrimonii 
cntiiia.  The  tnatrirannii  CBUsa  might  be  proved 
by  Tarious  kinds  of  endenee.  A  marriage  Cum 
conrentione  might  Ve  dbotod  llj  Umi^  Vvwani, 
and  Coempiiiw 

If  s  wonnni  lired  wiA  a  nan  for  a  wliole  }'car 
as  bis  wiff,  she  became  in  roanu  riri  by  virtue  of 
tkis  matrimonial  cohabitatiiMi.  The  constat  to  live 
tqje^ber  as  nan  and  wife  waa  tlw  marrin^ire :  the 
ttKis  for  »  yenr  had  the  manns  as  its  result  ;  and 
this  was  hy  analotjy  to  l.'sucapion  of  inovaljles 
generallv,  in  which  usiig  for  one  year  pive  owner- 
ahip.  The  Law  of  the  Twelve  Tablet  prorided 
tliat  if  a  weman  did  nol  with  fe  come  nto  the 
manus  of  her  husband  in  this  manner,  she  should 
•beeot  henelf  from  him  annually  for  three  tii^^hts 
(ti  fwMittfaai}  and  te  bieak  the  \isns  of  the  tear. 
(r,r]l  ill.  1 ;  Oaius,  I  111.)  The  Txvelve  Tal.h- 
prubablj  did  not  introdure  the  usiis  in  the  case  oi 
m  woBiaB  cohabiting  with  a  man  matrimonii  causa, 
any  more  than  they  probably  did  in  the  case  of 
other  things  ;  bat  as  in  the  «we  of  other  things 
they  fixed  the  time  within  which  the  usus  should 
hare  ttt  fidl  e^t,  to  they  established  a  positive 
nde  at  to  what  tiaie  ahoidd  he  a  raffieient  inter- 
rupfion  of  usus  in  tJie  case  of  niatrimnnial  cohabi^ 
ation,  and  such  a  positive  rule  was  obviously 
necessary  in  order  to  determine  what  ahottld  he  a 
aufficient  If^al  Interruption  of  usus. 

Fam'uai  was  a  fonn  of  marriage,  in  which  cer- 
tain words  were  used  in  the  pretence  of  ten  wit- 
iMate%aod  wen  aommpaiued  by  a  certain  rcligiotu 
ceremony  in  which  pania  Ihivrat  was  employed  ; 
and  hence  tlii-  f  rm  nf  marriage  was  aUo  calleii 
ConAuTcotio.  This  form  of  marria^  must  have 
fidleo  geneialfy  into  disuse  in  the  time  of  Oamit, 
who  reancrks  (i.  112)  that  this  legal  form  of  mar- 
riage {koe  ^)  was  in  use  even  hr  his  time  for  the 
marriages  oiF  the  FUmines  Afajores  and  some  others. 
This  pessnge  of  Gaiut  it  defective  in  the  MS.,  but 
its  general  senae  may  he  collected  from  comparing 
it  with  Tacitus  {Ann,  iv.  IG)  and  Serviu*  (tid 
Aemid.  iv.  104,  874).  It  UMMsart  that  certain 
prieetly  offices,  iiieh  as  that  of  Flameii  Diaitt,  eoald 
only  he  hi'ld  by  those  who  were  bnni  of  pjirenta 
»yho  had  been  married  by  this  ceremony  {(rm/nr- 
rtaHpmmia).  Even  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  the 
ceremony  of  confsrrcatio  was  only  ohserved  by  a 
few.  As  to  divorce  between  pcrsouj  married  by 
eoobrreatio,  see  Divortiux. 

The  coD&rreatio  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
mode  of  contracting  marriage  among  the  patricians, 
and  it  was  a  rdigions  cecemoDy  whics  pat  the 
wife  in  mana  viri. 

Coemptio  was  effected  hy  Mnncipntio,  and  con- 
Se<iuently  the  wife  was  in  nwnripio.  (Gains,  i.  1 1  n.) 
A  woman  who  was  cohabiting  with  a  roait  as  uxor, 
mfghi  come  into  hit  manns  by  this  ceremony,  in 
which  case  the  coemptio  was  sAid  to  be  matrimonii 
amita,  and  she  who  was  formerly  nxor  became 
apud  niarituni  filiac  loco.  If  tin-  cf)emi)tio  wuh  ef- 
fected at  the  time  of  the  Duurriagc,  it  was  still  a 
■enaiate  act.  The  other  coemptio  .which  was 
caOed  fidndaa  tiaua  and  wbish  waa  hatveen  a 
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woBian  and  a  man  not  her  husband,  is  cmuidered 
under  Tbstamkntuw  and  Tutsla.    If,  how- 
ever, an  uxor  made  a  covmptio  with  her  husband^ 
not  matnmooii  causa,  but  fiduciae  cauta,  the  con* 
sequeaea  was  timt  the  wat  in  mann,  and  thereby 
acquired  the  rights  of  a  daught  r     !t  Is  stated  by 
a  modem  writer,  that  the  reason  why  a  woman 
did  not  come  in  manicipium  by  the  coemptio,  but 
only  in  mannm,  is  this,  that  she  was  not  mancipnted, 
but  maacipated  herself^  under  the  authority  of  her 
fether  if  she  Wiis  in  his  power,  and  that  of  her 
tatorsi  if  she  wat  not  in  the  power  of  her  father  ; 
the  abtnrdity  of  whkh  is  ohvioM,  if  we  have  regard 
to  the  form  of  mancipatio  a-s  desrriJud  hy  Gains  (i, 
119),  who  also  speaks  (i.  llB,a)  of  mancipatio  at 
being  the  form  by  which  a  parcnt  released  hit 
daughter  from  the  jiatria  potestis  (e  »w>  jurA^ 
which  he  did  wlien  he  gave  his  daughter  in  inaiiuiu 
virL    The  mancipatio  must  in  all  cases  have  been 
ooowdued  as  legally  eflHected  by  the  fether  or  the 
tntora. 

Tn  the  cou:- ■  'if  time,  marriage  without  the 
manut  became  the  usual  marriage.  The  manus 
by  usus  fell  mto desaetade.  (Gaiua,  i  111.) 

Spcinsalia  were  not  an  iintisual  preliminary  of 
marriage,  but  they  were  not  necessary.  **  Spon- 
salia,^  accordmg  to  Florentinus  (Dig.  23.  tit.  1. 
s.  1)  **sant  nientio  et  repromissio  nnptiarum  futu- 
rarum.**  OelHns  has  preserved  (iv.  4)  an  extract 
from  the  work  of  .Servius  Sulpicitu  Rufus  Do 
Dutibus,  which,  £rom  the  authority  of  that  great 
jurist,  may  be  considered  as  unexeeptionablfc 
(Compare  Varrn,  de  L'wij.  Lai.  vi.  7n.)  Sponsalia, 
according  to  Servius,  was  a  contract  by  stipula-* 
tiones  and  spon s tones, the  fermeron the  port  of  the 
future  husband,  the  latter  on  the  part  of  him  who 
gave  the  woman  in  marriage.  The  woman  who 
was  promised  in  marriage  was  accordingly  called 
Sponso,  which  is  equivalent  to  Pramitsa  ;  the  man 
who  engaged  to  many  wat  oslled  Sponaos.  Th« 
Sponsjilia  then  were  an  agreement  to  marry,  uiado 
in  such  form  as  tn  give  each  party  a  right  of  action 
iv  caae  of  non-performance,  and  tlm  oflending  (mrty 
was  condemned  in  such  damages  as  to  the  Judex 
seemed  just.  This  was  the  law  (Ja^)  of  Spuusolia, 
adds  Servius,  to  the  time  whcu  the  Lex  Jvthi 
gave  the  Civitat  to  all  Latinm  ;  whence  we  may 
conclude  that  alterations  were  afterwards  made 
In  it. 

The  Sponsalia  wen;  of  coune  not  binding,  if 
the  parties  consented'  to  waive  the  contract ; 

and  either  party  ■  ^  il !  dissolve  the  contract  as 
either  could  dissoWe  a  marriage.  If  a  person 
was  in  the  relation  of  double  sponsalia  at  tha 
same  time,  ho  was  liable  to  Infamia.  flsFA- 
MIA.]  Sometimes  a  pre»t.-nt  wa^  uiade  by  tiie 
future  husband  to  the  future  wife  by  way  of  earn- 
est (ttrrka,  arrha  tpamaalitia)^  or  at  it  was  aUled 
propter  nnptias  donatio.  (Cod.  5.  tit  8.)  Sponsalu 
might  be  contmcted  by  those  who  were  not  under 
seven  years  of  age.  The  regubtion  of  Augnstusi, 
which  was  apparently  comprised  in  the  Lex  Julia 
et  Papia,  which  declared  that  nn  span sa'ia  should 
be  valid  if  the  majriagc  did  not  foliuw  within 
two  years,  was  not  always  observed.  (Sueton. 
Atuj.  c.  34  ;  Dion  Cass.  tir.  16,  and  the  note  of 
Reimorus.)   [Infan's;  IlfVtrBa&] 

The  conse<iuenien  of  mania.,'!'  were — ■ 

1.  The  power  of  the  fiuhcr  over  the  children  of 
Ae  nteriage,  which  wat  a  completely  new  relntionf 
an  efiect  indeed  of  mairiage,  but  oBswhidi  had  na 
3b  3 
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influence  orcr  the  relation  of  the  husband  and  wife. 
[Patria  Potbstas.] 

2.  The  liabilities  of  either  of  the  pwties  to  the 
pnnisbmeata  allUed  to  the  Tiolalton  of  tho  mat- 

tu^e  union.    [Ani'i.TKRit  M  ;  DtvonxifM.] 

3.  The  rcktion  of  husband  and  wife  with  respect 
to  iwotierty^  to  whidi  b«id  Mong  the  matters  of 
Dony  Donatio  intrr  vinim  pt  nxnn-in,  D'Hiatio  propter 
nuptios,  Ac  Many  of  llicic  matters,  however,  aits 
not  necessary  consequences  of  marriage,  but  the 
•Qoaeaiieiioe  of  oertaio  act*  whkkan  icDdeiwd  pM^ 
■ible  mwriagci. 

In  t!i''  liiti^r  Roman  liiitorj-  we  oft'^n  rca<l  of 
marriage  contracts  which  have  reference  to  D<m, 
and  genendlf  to  the  nlation  of  hmbaod  and  w  ife 
vl.''.r>'>!  with  reference  to  pmprrtr.  A  title  of  the 
Digest  (J.i.  til.  4)  treiits  Dc  Paclis  Dotalibus, 

which  might  be  iMd«  «itb«  bofine  «r  aflec  aaar- 
liago. 

Tho  Boman  notSon  of  raairiofe  wat  thiat*— It  is 

th'^  union  (if  male  and  fem.il"',  a  cunsortship  f'r  the 
whole  of  life,  the  inscnamble  consuetude  of  life, 
aa  iatewonimoaien  of  law,  sacred  and  net  lacred. 
(Dijj.  23.  til.  2.  s.  1)  But  it  is  not  meant  that 
marring  was  to  this  cxtcut  regulated  hy  kw,  far 
morriof^  is  a  thing  which  is,  to  a  great  extent, 
bcrond  the  dooiain  of  lav.  The  definitioa  or  do« 
scription  mmns  that  there  it  ao  legal  sepantian  of 
tlic  iiit;'resti  of  }nnl>and  and  wife  in  such  matters 
in  which  the  separation  wouJd  be  opposed  to  the 
notion  of  muriage.  Thus  the  wife  had  the  sacra, 
the  Jniiiii  ile.aiid  the  rank  of  tlie  hiuband.  Marri^^ 
was  establiabed  by  cuaseat,  aiid  continued  hy  dis- 
MM )  for  the  diss'-nt  of  eiiher  party,  when  formally 
tipniMd,  ooold  diMolve  tho  relation.  Ll^ivoa- 

Neither  in  tlii-  "Id  R'unan  law  imr  in  its  later 
modi&couoos,  was  a  community  of  property  aa. 
ooMRitial  part  of  the  notion  of  muringo ;  nitlew  iro 

n<i>ninie  that  <prif;iri;\lly  nil  marriages  were  acrom- 
piiuied  vvitii  the  cuavcntiu  in  nianuio,  fur  iu  that 
case,  aa  already  observ  ed,  the  wife  liecome  filiac- 
fiunilias  locO|  aod  poaied  into  tho  fomilia  of  her 
htitbond  ;  or  if  her  hnahand  wai  in  the  power  of 
Ills  father,  .»ho  lieranie  to  her  hnshand's  father  in 

the  iclation  of  a  granddaughter.  All  bcr  property 
paaed  to  bar  botband  bf  a  mhrannl  saoeeMion 

(Oain-*,  ii.  96,  98),  and  she  rould  not  thenceforward 
octjuirc  property  for  herself.  Thus  ihe  was  en- 
tirely nOMVed  from  her  fbnner  family  lis  to  her 
legal  status  and  became  as  the  sister  to  her  hus- 
band's children.  In  other  words,  when  a  woman 
came  in  manum,  there  was  a  biendin::  of  the  ma- 
trimonial and  the  filial  relation.  It  was  a  good 
marriage  witbont  tho  relatioo  oajmned  by  in 
Tiiaini,  which  was  a  relation  of  parent  and  child 
supenidiled  to  that  of  busboud  and  wife.  Tho 
manus  was  lenninatod  by  death,  of  Ciritaa, 
l)y  Diifareatio,  and  we  may  assume  by  Mancipatio. 
It  is  a  l^itimate  consequence  that  the  wife 
could  not  divorce  her  husband,  though  her  hiu- 
band might  diTOKo  her,  and  if  we  aoiorae  that  tho 
murhfre  aocom|Nuiled  hj  tho  aun  eonTentione  waa 
originally  the  i]iily  funn  of  niarriau-e  (of  which, 
however,  we  believe,  there  is  no  proof)  the  staie- 
nicut  of  PluUrch  [DivomriVM)  Uiat  the  husband 
alone  had  originally  tho  power  of  efTi  cting  a  di- 
vorce, will  consist  with  this  strict  legal  deduction. 
It  is  pooribla»  howatei^  that,  even  if  the  marriage 
com  oonventione  wns  cmcc  the  only  muriagOf  there 
n^bt  bavo  been  legal  means  by  which  a  wife  in 
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^  tnann  eotild  be  released  from  the  manus  ;  for  the 
wiil  alone  would  he  sufficient  to  release  her  from 
the  marriage.  In  the  time  of  Oaiaa  (L  IK),  a 
wmnoii,  after  the  repadimn  wao  MDt,  eovU  da* 
mand  a  remanrij-.n'te. 

When  there  was  no  conTentio,  the  woman  re- 
mained a  member  of  her  own  fiamilia :  aba  waa  to 
her  husband  in  the  aorae  relation  a.<(  anr  ether 
Roman  citiien,  differing  only  in  this  that  her  sex 
enabled  her  to  become  the  mother  of  children  who 
were  the  hiubaadli  childrea  and  catiieBs  of  the 
sute,  and  that  abo  owed  fidelHy  to  bna  ao  Ion?  a« 
the  matrimonial  cohabitation  continued  by  :  " 
coiiHeuU  But  her  legal  statos  continued  as  it  was 
W'fore  :  if  she  waa  not  m  the  power  of  her  iathor, 
she  had  for  all  purposes  a  lepi!  pfn^nal  exij-ience 
independently  of  her  husband,  and  consequently 
her  property  was  distinct  from  his.  It  roust  hare 
been  with  reipeet  to  watk  mairiigei  as  thme,  that 
a  great  port  at  kait  of  tho  ial«  of  kw  wbting  to 
Dos  were  established  ;  and  to  such  marriac-s  all 
the  rules  of  law  relating  to  marriage  contracts  most 
have  referred,  at  least  so  long  as  the  marriage  com 
convention  "  fx^'ted  and  n-taim-d  its  Strict  character. 

When  iiuvrriajjc  was  dissolved,  the  parties  to  it 
might  many  again  ;  but  ofuttm  ccmeideKd  it  men 
dooent  for  a  woman  not  to  manya^m.  A  woman 
waa  VMpdnd  by  usage  (mos)  to  wait »  year  befcm 
she  contTMtod  a  taMod  nMniiv«b  «n  th*  pan  if 
Infamku 

At  Rome,  tho  mirtiimoaiam  jnria  chiBt  wai 

originally  the  only  marriiure.  Rut  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Jus  Gentium,  a  cohabitation  be- 
tween Peregrini,  or  between  Latini,  or  between 
Penigrini  and  Latini  and  Romani,  which,  m  iu 
essMittals,  was  a  marriage,  a  consortium  omnis 
vitite  with  the  affixtio  maritali*,  was  recoj^ised  as 
such  ;  and  thoogh  such  nuurii^  could  not  have 
■II  tho  effect  of  a  Roomti  marriaaa,  it  bad  ita 
fmcral  efTeet  in  this,  that  the  children  of  snch 
liuuriage  had  a  father.  Thus  was  cstablisned  the 
notion  of  a  valid  marriage  generally,  whi  ch  loe^ 
ringo  might  be  either  Juris  Civilts  or  Juris  Qentium. 
Certain  conditions  were  requisite  for  a  valid  mar- 
riage gcnentlly,  and  |>nrticaLir  conditions  were  ne- 
cenaiT  for  a  Roman  mairiage.  In  tho  mtam  of 
Jtttthtitt,  the  dittiactian  ceaoed,  and  tbere  r*> 
maincd  only  the  notion  of  n  valid  marriage  pene- 
mliy  ;  which  is  the  sense  of  Justae  nnptiae  in  the 
Justinian  system.  This  valid  or  \t§A  MMriiHO  ii 
opposed  to  all  cohabitation  which  is  not  mnrriagt? ; 
and  the  children  of  such  cohabitation  have  ua 
father.    (Puchta,  fnsl.  iii.  §  287.)  [Inpamia.] 

Tho  above  is  only  aa  ootiioo  of  the  Law  «( 
Marriage,  but  tt  ti  tnffeient  to  cBiUe  a  otadent  to 
carry  his  investii^^tions  farther.  fG.  1..] 

It  remains  to  dtiscribc  the  customs  and  rites 
which  were  observed  by  the  Romans  at  marriages 
(riims  mmj^iaUa  or  ntiptiarum  tnirmnui  Jvsi^i,  ra 
i'0fui6ntra  ritv  ydfuiy).  After  the  parties  had 
agreed  to  marry  and  the  persons  in  whose  potestM 
thaj  were  had  ooniontcdf  a  meeting  «f  ftisnda  wai 
Bometimei  bdd  at  the  booio  of  the  maiden  far  the 
pnr|K)se  of  gettUn^  the  inarrin,- '  ci>i:tract,  which 
was  called  sponaalia,  and  written  on  tablets  {tabu- 
lae Uffitimat)^  and  signed  by  both  parties.  ( Javen. 
Sat  ii.  1 1  n,  &C.,  vi.  25,  200  ;  Oelliuo,  ir.  <  >  The 
woman  after  she  bad  promised  to  become  the  wite 
of  a  man  was  called  iponM,  pacta,  dicta,  or  spewti. 
(OelL  L  4>.  I  Plant.  THaaw.  li.  4.  99  ;  Nonhw,  tr. 
fL  21S.)    Fnm  JaTenal  (JSaL  vi  27)  it 
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tliat,  at  least  dnring  the  imperial  period,  ttie  man 
|mt  a  rill (7  nti  the  finder  of  his  bctrothi'd,  na  a 
pMge  of  Ilia  fidelitj.  This  ring  wu  jmibably,  like 
an  mga  at  ttb  tinw,  wora  en  tfc*  left  lund,  and 
on  the  finger  nearpst  tn  tfir  imnllnsf.  f  ^f nrrob.  Sa/. 
Tii.  13.)  The  but  point  to  dc  hxed  was  the  day 
on  which  the  marriage  was  to  take  place.  To- 
-wnrds  the  close  of  the  republic  it  had  become  cut- 
tomary  to  betroth  young  girla  when  they  were  yet 
children  ;  Auguatoi  therefore  limited  the  time 
dozing  which  a  man  was  allowed  to  eontintta  be- 
trothed to  a  girl  (Soet  Avf.  54\  and  ffathida  men 
to  }>o  betrothed  to  girls  before  the  latter  had  com- 
pleted their  tenth  year,  so  that  the  am  of  pubertaa 
being  twelre  year*,  a  girl  might  aot  M  compelled 
to  b«  betrothed  hm^rr  thwi  tWO  jmn.  (Dion 
Caaa.  liv.  p.  (i09,  Steph.) 

The  Romans  believed  that  csotam  daya  were 
■ifemiMla  for  tiM  perfmnnca  of  the  marriage 
rftet,  either  on  aeeeont  of  the  religions  character  of 
tho«e  days  themselves,  or  on  account  of  tlic  days 
by  which  they  were  followed,  as  the  woman  had 
to  parfbnn  ortun  rdigioBt  ritoa  on  ih»  day  aft<<r 
lier  wedding,  which  cotild  not  take  pincc  on  a  dies 
nter.  Days  not  suitable  for  cntcruig  upon  mntri- 
■MUy  were  the  CalendEs  Nones,  and  Ides  of  every 
month,  all  dies  atri,  the  whole  months  of  May 
(Grid.  Ftul.  v.  490  ;  Plut  Quaeit.  /iom.  p.  2«4) 
and  February,  and  a  great  number  oi  tV  tr  ais. 
(Mactob.  ^115;  Ovid.  Fatt.  il 657.)  ^Vidows, 
«B  dio  oAer  band,  might  mainr  on  days  which 
were  inausy  il !  II'  f  r  maidens.  (Haaob^  iSM.  A  c  ; 
Plat.  <^sL  Horn.  p.  229.) 

On  the  wedding-day,  which  in  the  early  times 
was  never  fixed  upon  without  rnn^nltinp  the  au- 

Sices  (Cic  de  Div.  i.  16  ;  Val.  Max.  ii.  1.  §  1), 
e  bride  WM  dressed  in  a  long  white  robe  w  ith  a 
Dvpla  frnm  or  adorned  with  ribanda.  (Jut.  ii. 
194.)  This  dress  was  called  tmica  recta  (Plin. 
H.  iV.  v)ii.  48),  and  was  bound  round  the  waist 
with  a  girdle  (oDroaa,  dnffuhm^  or  xonOf  Fcst  t.  v. 
CSH^y,  which  tba  bndand  bod  to  nnlia  in  the 
ercniii^.  The  bridal  veil,  called  flammenm,  was 
of  a  bright-yellow  colour  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxu  8  ; 
SchoL  ad  Juv.  vi.  225),  and  her  shoes  likewise. 
(Catnll.  Ixii.  10.)  Her  hair  was  divided  on  this 
occasion  with  the  point  of  a  speu.  (Ovid.  Fast.  ii. 
£60  ;  Amob.  odv.  OtmL  IL  91  {  RoL  Qwotf. 
Horn.  f.  285.) 

Tba  mty  fetn  ef  mttraigo  wbieb  WM  calebfated 
witti  sii!.-inn  rrli'ci!>'ifl  ritrs,  was  that  by  coi'/iirii  >i 
tio;  the  other  fomis  being  mere  civil  acts,  were 
fvabaUj  iclciimicad  withmt  any  religious  cere- 

ntnnv.  In  til*"  of  n  marriage  br  ronfarreatio, 
a  sheep  was  sacnticed,  and  its  skin  was  spread 
OTer  two  chairs,  npon  which  the  bride  and  bride- 
gmoBi  mt  down  with  their  headi  eorexed.  (Senr. 
ad  Am.  ir.  874.)  Hereupon  the  marriage  was 
completed  by  pronouncing  a  ^  1-  run  formula  or 
prajer,  after  which  another  sacrifice  waa  oflfercd. 
A  oAft  waa  made  of  /br  and  tba  asab  aalas  pre- 
pnred  by  the  Vestal  virgins  (Serr.  rtrt  Viry.  Fr^rtr;. 
viii.  82),  and  carried  before  the  bndc  when  she 
wwnaadacted  to  the  residence  of  her  husband.  It 
it  micertain  whether  this  cake  is  the  same  as  that 
which  is  called  mcutaceum  (Jnv.  Sat.  ri.  201),  and 
which  wAf-  in  <  veninjf  distribiit(  li  ,'iiiion>(  the 
gerts  assembled  at  the  home  of  the  jouo^  hus- 

Thc  bride  was  conducted  to  the  house  of  her 
koslmod  in  tba  airaoiqg.   She  araa  takes  with  ap- 
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parent  riolence  from  the  arms  of  her  mother,  or 
of  the  person  who  had  to  give  her  away.  On  her 
way  she  was  accompanied  by  three  bogra  dteaced  in 
the  praetexta,  and  wbooa  Mben  and  nwtben  w«t« 

still  alive  (ptitrimi  el  nuttrimt).  One  of  them  car- 
ried before  her  a  torch  of  white  thorn  (^ma)  or, 
according  to  others,  of  pine  wood  ;  the  two  oAcn 
walked  by  her  side  snpporting  her  by  the  nmu 
(Fest.  s.  tJ.  J'atrimi  et  matrimi  ;  Varro,  ap.  Chnri- 
siaia,  L  p.  1 17  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xvi.  la)  The  bride 
henelf  carried  •  distaff  and  n  spindle  with  wool. 
(Plin.  H.  iV.  TitL  48  {  Phit  qmaed.  Rom,  p.  271.) 
A  boy  called  camillus  carried  in  a  covered  vufe 
(camera,  camervin,  or  eamiUum)  the  so  called 
uteoiib  of  the  bride  and  plaything!  ftr  cbildicn 
(erqmndia,  Fest.  t.  v.  Cumeram  ;  Plant.  Cistfi}.  iii. 
1.  .5).  Besides  thcie  persons  who  officiated  on  the 
occiwion,  the  procession  was  attended  by  a  nume- 
rous train  of  friends  both  of  the  bride  and  the  liride- 
groom,  whose  attendance  was  called  o^-iuin  and 
ad  officitim  mtire.  (Suet,  Culiij.  '2.5,  C/and.  26.) 
Plutarch  (QHoaif.  Rom.  init)  ^eaks  of  five  wax- 
candlea  which  were  wed  at  mairiiM^s  ;  if  these 
were  borne  in  the  procession,  it  must  have  been  to 
light  the  company  which  followed  the  bride  ;  but 
it  may  alea  be  tliat  they  were  lighted  during  the 
marrinf,'e  ceremony  in  the  house  of  the  bride. 

Whi-n  the  procession  arrived  at  the  house  of  the 
bridegroom,  the  door  of  which  was  adorned  with 
l^nrlanda  ami  flowers,  the  bride  waa  carried  acnNW 
the  thteahold  by  pnmAi,  i.  0.  men  who  had  only 
been  married  to  one  woman,  that  she  mijfht  not 
knock  against  it  with  her  foot,  which  would  have 
been  an  erfl  omen.  (Plat.  Qmtert.  Rom.  p.  27 1,  c ; 
Plant  fb*.  ir.  4.  1.)  Before  she  enter  d  the 
house,  &he  wound  wool  around  the  door- posts  of 
her  new  residence,  and  anointed  them  with  lard 
(adept  tmilUu)  or  wolf's  fot  {ad«p$  lupiams^  Senr. 
ad  Aem.  Ir.  19  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxviii.  9).  The 
husband  received  lur  with  fire  and  water,  which 
the  woman  had  to  tmich.  This  waa  either  n 
symbolic  purificatimi  (ftr  8«rr.  od  Am.  104, 
snys  that  tiic  newly  ni-iiTirrl  couple  washed  their 
feet  iu  this  water),  or  it  was  a  symbolic  expression 
of  welcome,  as  the  intcrdicere  aqua  et  igni  was  the 
formula  for  banishment.  The  bride  saluted  her 
husband  with  the  words  :  vbi  lu  Caim^  ofo  Caia. 
(Plut  Qaoest  Rom.  1.  c.)  After  she  had  enten  d 
the  bouse  with  distaff  and  spindle,  abe  was  placed 
upon  n  abeep  skin,  and  here  the  beyi  ef  the  house 
were  delivered  into  her  hands.  (Fest  ».  V.  davu.) 
A  re{)aat  (coena  nuptiaUt)  given  by  the  httsbond  to 
the  whole  train  of  ralaliTea  and  fiicnda  who  ae* 
eompanied  the  bride,  ponorally  concluded  the  so- 
lemnity of  the  day.  (Plant  Cure.  v.  2.  61 ;  Soet. 
CcUig.  25.)  Many  ancient  writers  mention  *  ^CEtj 
popular  song,  Tabuiiu  or  Talassio,  which  wns  snnc; 
at  weddings  (Plut  QnaesL  Rom.  L  c. ;  Liv.  i.  3  j 
Dionys.  Ani.  /r ,  j.  ii.  31  ;  Fest.  s.  v.  Ttil^tmoium); 
but  whether  it  was  Ring  during  the  repast  cc 
during  the  proceanon  n  not  qvhe  dear,  though  we 
may  infer  from  the  story  respecting  th  -  1  -gin  of 
the  song,  that  it  was  sung  while  the  proccisioa 
waa  advanring  towards  the  house  of  the  husband. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  a  solemnity  like 
that  of  marriage  did  not  tnlce  place  among  the 
merry  and  humorous  It-ilians  witooat  a  variety  of 
jcsta  and  laiUerics,  and  Grid  (JFatl.  m.  93$)  am^ 
tione  t^Mcene  congi  wbidi  wm  nmg  before  the 
door  of  the  bridal  aji-artuient  by  girls,  after  the 
company  had  left*  These  sooga  were  probably'  the 
8  B  4 
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old  Fttceaaim  (FwcknninaJ,  and  are  frcqoentlj 
caUcd  j^ti^Mimia,   At  the  rItA  «f  the  rrpaM  the 

bride  ^^  as  cniKliirted  by  matmnt  who  ha>l  not  hud 
more  tLau  one  husband  ( pronufxie)^  to  the  lt<ctUB 
genialia  in  the  atriutn,  which  was  on  this  occasion 
mnjiiificontly  aiinnuil  and  strewed  with  floivcrs. 
On  the  fi'iluwiiix  day  the  husband  gomviinifs  gave 
smother  entertainment  to  bis  friends,  which  was 
cim«d  itfioti*  (Fett  $.  V. ;  Horat  &W.  u.  2.  60), 
and  tlw  wonan  who  on  this  daj  undertoclc  the 
management  of  th«'  h-ms^-  of  Iior  husband,  had  to 
perfonn  certain  religious  rites  (Macrob.  jilailL  i.  15), 
on  which  accnnnt,  as  was  ohaerred  abere,  it  waa 
iitHi'ssiry  to  *rl(  rt  n  dny  fnr  tho  matri,!:;-  which 
wsis  not  (uUowed  liy  a  dies  ater.  '1  hme  rues  pro- 
bably consiiited  of  sacrifieea  t»  the  dil  Paaaiea. 
(Cic"«/«  Repn/jl.  v.  5.) 

The  rites  and  ceremonies  which  have  hicu  men- 
tioned above,  are  not  described  by  any  ancient 
writer  in  the  order  in  which  th^  took  plaoe,  aitd 
the  order  adopted  abora  rrtts  itt  mum  measure 
merely  >]p<iii  entiict  turr.  Xor  it,  fti  tho  oilior 
baad,  dear  wbith  of  the  rites  belonged  to  each  of 
the  three  fcnna  of  mamaKAi  That  nneh  only  is 
certain,  that  ihf^  most  sol.  mn  crronmnii-i  ami  thi'so 
of  a  religious  naturi.*  lieluiigftl  to  confturvattu. 

The  piwittMi  of  a  Roman  woman  after  marriage 
was  very  different  from  that  of  a  Greek  woman. 
The  Roman  presided  over  the  whole  hotiM^hold  ; 
•he  educated  her  children,  watched  over  and  pre- 
aenred  the  honoor  of  the  hooae,  and  aa  the  mater- 
fiuniltaa  the  ahared  the  honoun  and  reapeet  thown 
to  licr  hu!.l)aii<I.  Far  frutii  Ticiii;:  c.tnfincil  like  the 
Greek  women  to  a  distinct  a{iartincat,  the  Roman 
natron,  at  least  during  the  better  ceotnnes  of  the 
refnili!ic.  ornipiod  tho  most  important  port  of  the 
houik\  liic  atrium.  (Coaipare  Lipsiu*.  Etrrl.  L  17; 
Bottiger,  Aldolmwdiu.  I/odixeU,  p.  124,  &c. ;  Uris- 
•onius,  De  fiUu  iS'ui4ianimf  d»  Jure  C'onntilfii, 
Paris,  1564.  l2mo.)  [I^S-] 

MA  l  liO'NA.   IMatrivonji'M,  pu  741, a.] 

MATRONA'LIA,  also  cmiied  ilATRO- 
NAPLES  FERIAE,  a  feetivml  eelebnted  by  the 
Roman  matrons  on  ihc  ]<t  of  March  in  hrifnair  of 
Juno  Lucina.  From  the  many  reasons  which  Ovid 
irives  why  the  fcstifal  was  kept  on  this  day,  it  is 
evident  that  there  i\  as  nn  ci-rtain  tradition  on  thr 
subject ;  but  the  pre%-aiiing  opinion  seems  to  have 
been  that  it  was  inalitSled  in  memor)'  of  the  peace 
Iwtween  the  Romans  and  Sabinea,  which  was 
brought  about  by  means  of  the  Sabine  women.  At 
this  festival  wives  used  to  receive  presmts  fnmi 
their  husbands,  and  at  a  later  time  girls  from  their 
lovers;  mistresses  also  were  aeotstoroed  to  feast 

their  feiiia'i'  stavi'^a.  Hence  Wi>  fiiul  tlu'  fosti^.J 
cal!<.(i  hy  MiiriiiU  the  Saturnalia  ot  wniuen.  i^Or. 
Fatt.  iii.  22.0,  &c  ;  Plant  Mil.  iil  1.  97  ;  Tibull. 
iii.  1  ;  llor.  (Atrm.  iii.  8  ;  Nfnrt.  v.  ?'f.  11  ;  Stict. 
I'fiip.  19  ;  Tcrtull.  Idol.  14  ;  cunip.  IJarliuig,  /Jtc 
BtUgion  dtr  limner^  Tol.  ii.  65.) 

MAUSOLE'UM  {nav<ToK*iov)^  which  sig- 
nified originally  the  sep'ilchrt  of  Mtnuolu$^  was 
Us'hI  hy  the  I{<in:;ins  a'*  a  ^I'lKTic  iiami-  for  any 
magnificent  sepulchral  edifice.  (Paus.  Tiii  16.  |  iw 
a.  C  nnd  die  Latin  Lesieona.) 

The  (iri^'ir^al  hiiiMiiii;  was  the  prA^^nrftnn  nf 
the  piety  ot  a  wcailhy  qiu-.'H,  and  tiic  .-kill  of 
the  great  artists  of  the  lat<er  Ionian  and  Attic 
schoolfl  of  architecture  and  sculpture.  Mnuso- 
lus,  the  dynast  of  Caria,  having  died  in  B.C. 
S53^  hit  foacn  Artcnisin  evinced  her  aomnr  bj 


observing  his  funeral  rites  with  the  moat  ey'a- 
sivc  splendour,  and  by  eomraenring  the  emtiiiti 

iif  a  sfpiilchral  itiomimotit  to  him,  at  Ilalicarna-i- 
niiA,  which  should  surpass  any  tUing  the  world  bad 
yet  seen.  (See  Diet.  Bloff.  aria.  Awlmmmm^ 
J/(i«Wr/,«.')  She  rntmstrtl  it<!  rrrctTon  to  tho 
ariiiit<Ht»  rhikui  (or  I'hitcus,  or  Pythcust  and 
Satynis,  who  wrote  nn  occount  of  the  wodc  and  ks 
sculptural  decorations ;  and  to  four  of  the  greatest 
artists  of  the  new  Attic  school,  Scopaa,  Bnraxis, 
Lcorhari'S,  aiicl  either  Tiinothi  iH  or  Pruxitch-*,  (  r 
respecting  this  name,  Vitruvius  tcUs  tis,  the  aa- 
thimties  varied.  TboM  artists  werked  m  enra** 
latinn  with  one  another,  each  tipon  one  face  v{  tho 
budding,  and,  upon  the  death  of  Artcftiisia,  who 
only  survived  her  husband  two  years,  they  con- 
tinued their  wnrk  a*  a  lalK>ur  of  lovf.  Pliiry  men- 
t2i<ns  a  fifth  artist,  l*ythis  who  made  ih«  marble 
quadriga  on  the  innrnnit  of  the  building.  (Vitnir. 
vii.  Praef.  §  12  ;  Plio.  tf.Mzuvi  A.  a.  4.  |  9  | 
Did.  of  Biof/.  under  the  names  of  the  artist.) 

It  wa'*  cliielly.  I'liny  irWn  nii  account  of  tho 
works  of  these  artists  that  the  Mausoleum  bcaune 
celebrated  as  one  of  the  werm  wonders  of  the  world. 
Uiifortunatfly.  however,  the  ancient  authom,  who 
have  eel:  brated  its  magnificence,  have  furnished 
us  with  snch  scanty  details  of  its  constniction, 
that  the  restoration  of  it.'«  plan  is  a1m<^t  hrtpr'l«>t8. 
(Strabo,  xiv.  p.  656  ;  Cic  Tusc.  IMsp.  iix.  '.\\  % 
Oell.  X.  18;  Val.  Max.  iv.  6,  exL  1  ;  Propert  iii. 
2.  1 9  ;  Said.  Harpocr.  «.  w.  'Apniu<rla,  MoAn*. 
AoT.)  There  ai«,  indeed,  eoins  which  give  a  re> 
prescTitatiiin  <if  it  ;  I'Hl  th<  v  nr.-  nKxl'-rn  fortrcries. 
(Raschc,  «.  r.  ;  Eckhel,  voL  ii.  f.  597.)  The  edi- 
fice has  so  entirely  vanished,  that  even  ila  site 
is  (Icnihtful,  althoiiL'h  ftome  pri-ciotis  frairnienU  of 
iU  &culptur^':i  fruruve,  attd  are  now  in  our  own 
possession. 

Pliny  is  the  only  writer  who  gives  any  thing 
like  a  complete  description  of  the  edifice  ;  but 
even  in  this  account  there  arc  considers  Mr  (Utfi- 
cutties.  The  buildings  he  tells  us,  extended  ^ 
fcet  frmn  nerdi  to  sooth,  being  shorter  on  the 

front",  and  its  wh  h"  <  irfiiit  w.x*  411  fi-»  I  (or,  ac- 
cording to  the  Uambeig  MS.  44U)  ;  it  rose  to  the 
height  oTSScnbita  (97|  feet) ;  and  wassomnnded 
liy  ?,r>  colunnis.  This  part  nf  the  hnilding  was 
called  I'lciiiji.  It  was  adorned  with  sculptures  in 
relief,  on  its  eastern  face  by  8t;opas,  on  tho 
northern  by  Bryaxia,  on  the  southern  by  Timo- 
theus,  on  the  western  by  Lcochores.  Almve  this 
yteroti  was  a  pyramid  e<;ual  to  it  in  heitrht,  dimi- 
nishing by  24  steps  to  its  summit,  which  was  aur- 
mennted  bj  the  naibia  qimdrign  made  by  Pjrthia. 
The  total  ba^gli^  Indading  thia  enaoMnt,  waa 

140  feet. 

The  limiu  of  this  article  do  net  admit  of  a  dis> 

rnsMon  of  tile  variuiis  prrip-'wrd  rrstorntion^  of  tho 
pl.ui  of  the  editice.  Tlicy  will  be  found  enume- 
rated and  canAil]j  examined  by  Mr.  Charbs 
Newton,  in  a  very  valuable  essay  On  the  Sculp- 
tures from  fAe  M<tH9nleum  at  Halicamnssns  in  tho 
OI<u>iimJ  !\Jt!!i,-iun  for  .Tiilv,  1H47,  vol.  v.  pp.  17<*, 
foil.,  with  a  ciiart  of  Holicantasstu,  a  rcstomtiou 
of  the  Bfmtsotemn,  and  other  iHnstmtiena. 

Thus  much  is  clear  enough  from  Pliny's  nc- 
coiint  •,  that  the  edifice  was  composed  of  an  oblong 
tpiadrangular  cella  (the  plertm)^  ^nrr miided  by  a 
peristyle  of  columns  (which  were  in  all  pmbobility 
of  the  Ionic  order),  and  elevated  on  a  basement 
(for  this  aappoaitmi  ftesenti  tbe  only  ncana  «r 
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tvconcilin^  the  discrppancy  betwetn  tllA  total  and 
ixinial  heighti),  which  pteron  waa  surmounted  by 
the  pyramid  ;  tho  sculptures  were  of  courao  on  the 
frieze  of  the  onlir.  The  other  app.iri.Mit  discre- 
pancy between  the  length*  of  the  sides  and  front* 
sod  the  total  cireoit  ef  tha  Imildnif  cm  only 
T>c  fwtisfartorily  explained  by  aupposing  that  it 
stood  within  an  eadoMiie,  upon  a  platfomi  of 
the  kufi&f  dimeniioiMi,  waMly,  440  feet  in  peri- 
meter. When  we  come  to  the  details  of  the 
orruugcment  of  the  parts,  we  find  most  writers 
girinff  the  simple  explanation,  which  meet  renders 
of  Flinjr  would  probably  adof>t  at  first  sight,  that 
the  86  eohmna,  ef  whieh  Pliny  speak*,  formed  a 

single  peristyle  nil  roitnd  the  buildinu'.  (See,  for 
example,  tho  rettomtion  in  H  in 's  Ge*ck.  d.  liau' 
htm^  PL  &  fig.  li,  PL  XXX.  fig.  14.)  To  tbu 
Tiew  there  are  very  formidable  objections  ;  and 
another,  which  has  not  only  the  went  of  being 
BTmoJinflly  ingenious,  but  the  authority  of  a 
■HMt  aecaaijpltahed  aidiitect,  ia  fwyed  by  Mr. 
Ceekerell,  m  Mr.  Kewtmi%  Esaaj.  Taking  m 
the  one  hajid  Pliny's  6.1  feet  as  tlie  leufrth  of  the 
kmger  side  ^  the  perittylA,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
odenlatit^  the  diiDenMODt  of  the  order  from  the 
existing  fragments  of  tile  friexe  (which,  in  the 
cue  of  a  work  of  that  pwiod  of  Greek  art,  an 
•ichitect  oin  do  with  as  andi  CMttain^  as  that 
with  which  Professor  Owen  can  construct  a  di- 
from  a  sinyio  thi^'h-bone),  Mr.  Cockcrcll  | 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  3G  pillars  were 
onaoged,  in  a  single  row  of  tix,  columns  on  each 
frooti  and  in  a  dmtlt  row  of  dght  on  each  aide, 
at  intercoltimniations  of  6  feet  8  mches,  nroiind  a 
long  narrow  et4la^  corresponding  in  length  to  six 
af  the  colunind  of  the  peristyle,  and  in  width  to 
two.  ( See  th  c  plan  and  denttion  in  the  Qatsical 
A/uteum,  L  c.) 

The  researches  of  the  latest  travellers  furnish  a 
•tiao|  bope  that  good  elementa  for  leoooatractiog 
the  poHi  ef  the  Mausoleum  majr  be  found  anon^  I 
the  fhitiments  of  culunina  which  are  scattered  about 
the  city  of  limirmn^  and  worked  into  its  walls. 

The  building  was  sUU  atanding  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  fourth  century  after  ("I  ri-it  ifirefjiir. 
Naz.  Kpkfr.  cxviii.), and  even  a&  lateaa  me  icuth  ; 
but  it  shored  at  length,  with  Holicamassus  itself^  in 
thealmoat  total  destntction  which  fell  upon  the  cities 
of  Asia  Minor.  For  its  subsequent  history,  the 
question  of  its  site,  and  the  chain  of  evidence 

which  proves  that  the  marbles  now  in  the  British 
Muaeoa  aia  the  Tccy  reliefo  with  vhidi  Scopes 

and  his  rivals  adorned  the  sepulchre  of  Maosoln^, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  tho  very  interesting  ac- 
eeont  ef  these  matters  given  in  Mr.  Newton's 
Essay.  All  tluit  can  here  he  slated  is,  that  when 
knights  of  Rhodes  built  the  citadel  of  Ilali- 
camnssus  {Itwirum),  in  the  fifteenth  century,  or 
mora  prohablr  when  thej  strei^gthcnod  its  for- 
tifieationt  in  iA22,  they  tued  materials  ehteined 
from  the  ruins  of  the  MauBnleum,  and,  among  the 
rest,  they  w(irked  into  the  inner  wall  of  their  for- 
tress some  of  the  sculpttircd  slabs  which  had  formed 
its  frieze.  V.-irioiis  travi  lli-rs,  from  Thcvenot  to  the 
present  time,  have  deMribed  these  marbles,  of 
which  th>  re  is  a  sketch  in  the  Jonvm  Antiquities 
of  the  Dillettanti  Sooietj  (toU  ii.  Pi.  iL). 

At  length  onr  amhaMador  at  Constantinople^  Sir 
Stratford  Canning,  obtained  the  permission  of  the 
Forte  for  their  removal,  and  in  Febniaiy,  1846, 
4li«J  wwa  takm  dam  and  couvtycd  la  Eng^aod, 
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and  are  now  deposited  in  tho  British  Masenm^ 

under  tho  name  of  the  Huilrutu  AftiMi'i.  They 
consist  of  thirteen  slabs,  of  the  ujutonn  lu  i^'ht  of 
3  fe<  t  including  the  mouldings,  or  2  feet  .'>\  uk  Iics 
without  them,  and  varying  in  length  tma  2  feet 
8  indMi  to  6  feet  11  inehet.  Their  total  length  is 
t>4  feet  11  inches,  which  is  nearly  the  Mtne  aa 
that  of  each  lon^^r  side  of  tho  building ;  bat 
thflj  aie  evidently  from  diffieicnt  feces  ef  it,  aa 
they  cannot  all  1k»  arranged  in  one  continuoin 
composition,  though  &ouie  of  thcni  aro  coniinuoua, 
and  they  show  traces  of  tho  hands  of  various 
artiatOi    Their  mbject  ii  the  battle  of  Greek 
wanion  with  Amaiant,  which  waa  aa  fevonrite 
a  myth  in  Ionia  and  Caria  as  it  was  in  Attica, 
Their  style  is  considered  by  coupetait  judges 
to  be  ii&rior  to  what  we  might  have  expected 
from  artists  of  the  school  of  Sropas  and  Prax- 
ileJcs  ;  but  their  cl»*»e  resent biiuicu:  to  anolljcr 
bas-relief  of  the  same  school,  that  of  the  chorngio 
monument  of  Lysicratcs,  is  admitted  ;  and  the 
poinla  in  which  they  are  alleged  to  be  deficient 
are  just  those  in  which  we  recognise  the  iisb-riority 
of  the  later  Attic  school  to  the  perfect  art  of 
Pheidtas.   The  suggestion  ef  Mr.  Newton«  that 
accident  may  have  pregrrv.- 1  T  i  -tn,  oiit  of  the 
whole  friexe,  the  inferior  works  of  Bryasis,  Lco- 
chorcs,  and  Timothcus,  and  not  the  better  prodne» 
tionsof  Scopas  or  Praxiteles,  ist  not  only  inconsistent, 
as  he  himself  remarks,  with  Pliny  "s  elau  ment  that 
the  sculptures  were  regarded  as  of  equal  merit ; 
but  alsQ^  it  is  one  of  tkiee  gntnitona  aappoaitiona 
made  to  eaome  from  a  difflcnlty,  which  cannot  ba 
admitted  without  some  positive  jiriHif. 

lu  the  Roman  Mauiolea  tho  furm  chiefly  em- 
ployed was  that  of  a  succession  of  terraces  m 
imitation  of  tho  rf^m.i.  Of  these  the  most  celebrated 
were  those  of  Au^i^uatus  and  uf  IJadrian  ;  the  lallir 
of  which,  stripped  of  its  omameius,  still  forms  the 
fortreaa  <tf  modem  Rome  (the  Castle  of  S.  Angclo); 
hut  of  the  other,  which  waa  on  a  atill  krger  scale, 
and  which  was  considered  as  one  of  tiie  most 
magnificent  buildings  of  Augustus,  there  ore  only 
some  insignificant  ruins.  (Sttabo,  T.  pi  236  ;  Suet. 
Aug.  100  ;  Nardini,  Roma  Anti<n,  vol.  iii.  p.  75, 
ed.  Nibby  ;  iiirt,  JLcAns  d.  Geb'dtuit,  pp.  .'549^ 
351,  and  n^totation  of  the  monnmente  in  IM.  xxx. 
fig.  21,  23.)  iF.aj 

MAZO'NOMUS  (fJMCov6iu»^  dim.  fia^ov6ftiO¥^ 
Athen.  r.  30,  34  ),  from  M^ia,  a  l<xif,  or  a  caki-  ; 
properlj  a  dish  fur  distributing  bread :  but  the 
term  ia  applied  also  to  any  laigc  dish  used  for 
bringing:  meat  to  Uible.  (Varro,  Je  Re  Rust.  iii.  4.) 
These  dishes  were  made  either  of  wood  (Pollux, 
vil  87),  of  broma  (Athca.  It.  81),  or  of  gold 
(Athen.  V.  27).  [J.Y.J 

MEDIASTI'NI,  the  name  given  to  slaves,  used 
for  any  common  purpose,  and  are  said  by  the 
Scholiast  upon  Horace  (£|x.  i  14. 14)  to  be  those 
**  qui  in  medio  itant  ad  quaevb  impeiata  pontL** 
The  name  is  chiefly  pivon  to  certain  slaves  belong- 
ing to  the  foinilin  nistiai  (Cic.  Cat.  ii.  3  ;  Colum. 
i.  &,  ii.  lo),  but  it  is  also  applied  sometimes  to 
slaves  lu  thu  city.  (Dig.  4.  tit.  9.  a.  1.  |  7.  tit. 
7.  8.  6.) 

MEDICI'NW  (iOTpiir^X  the  name  of  th:it 
adence  which,  as  Cclsus  says  (<ie  Medic  lib.  L 
PmtfatX  **  Sanitatem  aegris  promittit,^  and  whose 
object  HippjLnttcs  drfines  (t/e  JnV,  vol.  i.  p.  7, 
ed.  Kiihn)  to  be  the  delivering  sick  persons  from 
their  diaeaoe^  and  the  diminiahtng  tho  fena  ^ 
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•ickncNM,  and  the  not  undertaking  the  treatment 
of  thoM  who  are  quite  overcome  hy  kickneat,  at 
we  know  that  iiieditinf  is  here  of  no  avail."  For 
•ther  deiinitioaa  of  the  art  and  adcace  of  Medi- 
one  giren  hj  Ik*  Mciaita,  MS  PtoodiFGalM  (/n- 
troduct.  S'-tf  AfcJi'rus,  c.  6.  vol.  xir.  pp,  686—8, 
ed.  KUbn).  Tl»e  iuvaititai  of  medidne  wrm  almost 
vrirenally  attributed  by  the  »ncieiiu  to  tlic  ^ods. 
(HippofT.  de  I'riscti  ^Mic.  \o\.  i.  p.  '.ii)  ;  Pieudo- 
Galen,  Imtrod,  cap.  L  p.  674  ;  Cic  Tusc.  Di$.  iii. 
]  •  Fin.  H*N'  Txxx.  1.)  Another  aonrce  of  in- 
fiiRDataoa  waa  tha  obaenring  the  meua  reaortod  to 
Vy  anhnali  when  lahouring  under  diaeaa^  PtiBT 
(//  A',  viii.  4 1)  gives  many  iiiaUncos  in  which 
thoe  inatinctire  eflforta  taught  nuuikind  the  pro- 
pertiaa  «f  nriooa  plants,  and  the  moie  dmple  cur- 
gical  nperatinni.  The  wild  gonts  of  f'r"tf>  poiritrd 
oat  the  nae  of  the  Dictamnus  and  Yiiincrar>-  herbs  ; 
dog*  when  indiipoaed  aought  the  Triiiemm  reptms, 
and  the  F-nmc  animal  taught  to  the  Egyptiaoi  tbe 
use  of  purgatire,  conatitutinf  the  treatment  called 
Sjimism.  The  hippopotamus  intnHUicrd  the  pnu 
tice  of  blaodiig,  and  it  ia  affirmed  that  the  em- 
pJojmieBt  ef  «7atfln  wm  ahown  \if  the  flna. 
(Compare  PicudtvCik-Ti,  hdrotl.  c.  I,  p.  67o.) 
Sheep  with  worma  in  their  liver  were  •cm  seek  in 
aalaie  aalialBiieeB,  and  cattle  aflbeled  with  drop<«T 
anxiooaly  looked  for  chalylioate  wntm.  Wn  are 
told  (Herod,  i.  197  ;  StraL  xvi.  c  1,  ed.  Tauchn. ; 
Pseudo-Oalen,  Introd.  L  r.)  tkai  the  Babjlflnians 
and  Chaldaeaoa  had  ne  phyndana*  aad  fai  caaea  of 
aickneaa  the  pa6ent  was  eaffried  eat  and  expoeed 
on  the  hijfhwny,  that  any  persons  passinff  )iy  who 
had  been  affi»cted  in  a  aimiJar  nuumer,  misbt  aire 
eome  Dnonnanon  napeenn^  loe  ■lena  loai  hki 
nffiirded  them  relief.  Shortly  afterward*,  these  ob- 
aeTTatiooa  of  curea  were  aoipended  in  the  teinplea 
ef  the  goda,  and  we  fad  wl  in  Egypt  the  walla 
of  tlieir  aanctuariea  were  coTrred  with  records  of 
thij  deacription.  The  priests  of  Greece  adopted 
the  fame  practice,  and  some  of  the  tableta  sus- 
pended in  their  tempka  aie  ef  •  cnriooi  ehnacter, 
which  win  illnattirte  Ae  caMam.  The  ftHmHitfr 
Tntive  memorials  are  piven  l>y  Ilieron.  Merniri- 
alia  (d«  ArU  OymncuL  AmsteL  4to.  167*2,  pp.  2,  3): 
~**8eiiM  days  badi  a  eertam  Cahia,  who  waa 
blind,  learned  ftum  an  oracle  that  he  should  rrpoir 
to  the  temple,  put  up  hia  fervent  prayers,  croa«  the 
•anctuary  from  right  to  left,  place  hia  fire  fingera 
on  the  altar,  then  raise  his  hand  and  cover  hia  eyea. 
He  obeyed,  and  inttanlly  hi»  sight  waa  reatored 
amidst  the  loud  acclamationa  of  the  multitude. 
These  signs  of  the  emnipetence  of  the  joda  wate 
•bowB  in  the  leign  of  Antonims.*  'A  bihid 
soldier  named  Valerius  Apea,  hatrinir  consulted  the 
oracle,  was  informed  thai  be  ahotdd  mix  the  blood 
ef  •  wlule  eock  with  honey,  to  make  up  an  oint- 
ment to  be  applied  to  his  eyes,  for  three  conse- 
cutive daya:  he  received  hi*  eight,  aad  n turned 

{>ublic  thanks  to  the  goda.**  Julian  appeared 
oat  beyond  all  hope  friNB  a  iftttiQgof  blood.  The 
god  ordered  him  to  take  fhmi  the  attar  some  aeeda 
of  the  pine,  and  to  mix  thin  vitli  honey,  of  which 
mixtore  he  was  to  eat  for  three  dm.  He  was 
MTsd,  and  cane  te  thank  tte  gods  m  pteseoBe  ef 

the  people.** 

With  regard  to  the  medical  literature  of  the 
ancicntj,  **  When"  (aays  Littn^,  Oetnrtt  Com- 
ptilet  itHifpocraU,  voL  L  Introd.  ch.  1.  p.  3) 
one  searcbea  into  the  hiatorr  of  medicine  aitd  the 
of  Ike  adABes^  Ihe  toft  hedj  ef 


MEDICINA. 

doctrine  that  eoe  aMeta  with  is  the  collectian  of 
writings  knewn  ander  the  name  of  the  works  of 

HipjKierates.    The  science  mounts  up  direcdir  to 
that  origin  and  there  stops.   Not  that  it  had  not 
been  cnmvaled  eeilieE,  and  had  net  gm*  riae  to 
even  nnmcTom  productions;  but  evcrv  that 
had  beiai  made  before  the  ph^aiciui  or  Lus  lias 
perished.    We  have  only  isaMnalag  of  them  scat- 
tered and  unconnected  fra^mtt ;  the  work;' 
Hippocrates  have  alone  escaped  de«  true  lion ;  and 
by  a  aingtilar  circnmstance  there  ezista  a  great  gap 
after  theB^  as  well  aa  betes  than.  The  aediaii 
weritt  tnm  Hippoctatss  to  ^  estahlishnent  of 
the  school  of  Alexandria,  and  those  of  that  st^^bool 
itself^  are  completely  lost,  except  some  quotatkma 
and  paaaagea  preaerrsdhltheliler  writcn  ;  sethat 
th  -  ^vr  t  Tu.-^  if  Hippocrates  remaiit  alone  amongst 
the  nitus  of  ancient  medical  literature.'*  The 
Asclepiadae,  te  which  fiunily  Hippocrates  beiongedf 
were  the  anpposed  desesndaats  of  Aescnlapiua 
{*h9K\intM%\  end  were  fa  a  aianner  the  heredi- 
Liry  physiciajis  of  Greece.  They  pinfeased  to  have 
among  them  certain  secrets  of  the  BMdical  art, 
which  had  been  handed  down  to  them  ton  their 
great   prop^enitor,  luid  founded  iSfWBl  medical 
schools  in  ditt'erent  parts  of  the  worid.  Galen 
meotiona {De  Mttk.  Med.  L  1.  voL  x.  pp.  .'j,  <i)  three, 
viz.,  Rhodes,  Cnidos>,  and  Cos.    The  tir-t   f  these 
a[ijH'ar»  soon  to  have  become  extinct,  and  inu  left 
no  tnices  of  its  existence  behind.   From  the  aeoond 
pceeeeded  a  collection  of  ebserfatiaas  called  KW- 
•mm  TP&fim*  *'CmdkB8enteneea,**aweikof  much 
repuLition  in  early  times,  which  is  often  uientiom  d 
by  Hippoczatcs      iifoL  VieL  m  Morh.  AeiU.),mA 
wUdk  amars  to  have  enistsd  m  the  tioM  ef 


Oalen.  (Cvmrimf  in  Ffippoer.  r-'f  vol.  xr.  p.  427.) 
The  school  of  (.^os,  howercT,  ia  by  fax  the  most 
celebrated,  on  account  of  the  greater  number  ef 
eminent  physicians  that  eprarff  from  it,  and  espe> 
cialiy  from  bavintj  l>een  the  birth-place  of  the  great 
Hippocrates.  We  leam  from  Herodotus  (iii.  191) 
thattheia  wan  also  two  celebrated  medical  schods 
at  CMena  in  Maf^aa  Ofaeeia,  aad  at  Cyrene  in 
Africa,  of  which  he  says  that  the  former  was  in 
his  time  more  esteemed  in  Greece  than  axiy  otheiv 
and  in  the  next  pfawa  caaM  4at  of  Cjtmm,  In 
aubecqnent  times  the  medical  profestinm  waa  di- 
vided into  dilTerent  s'?ets  ;  but  a  detailed  aceonnt 
of  thdr  opinions  is  foreign  to  the  object  of  the 
preaent  work.  The  oldi'st,  and  perhaps  the  inn!rt 
influential  of  these  »« eta  waa  that  of  the  iMM/utatici, 
founded  about  ac.  400  by  Thesaalna,  the  aon,  and 
Polybae*  the  son-in-kw  of  Hippocrates^  and  thenaa 
ealted  also  the  IRppomvliet.   Theee  letafaied  thdr 

influence  till  the  riae  of  the  Evipirici,  founded  by 

Serspion  of  Alexandria,  and  Philintu  of  Cos,  in  the 
third  ceataiy        and  so  eidM,  hccaase  they 

professed  to  derive  their  knowledge  from  expe- 
rience only  ;  after  which  tiine  every  member  of  the 
medical  profeasion  during  a  long  period  ranged 
himaelf  in  one  of  theee  two  sects.  In  the  first 
century  B.  c,  Themiion  founded  the  sect  of  the 
Mcihodici,  who  held  doctrines  neariy  intermediate 
between  tboee  of  the  two  aecta  aheadj  Mtiened* 
Abevt  two  eentanee  hrter  the  MenioAe}  were 
dirided  into  numerous  sects,  r^^  tli'-  <!o(tr'if«  cf 
particular  physicioaa  became  more  gcncrully  re- 
ceived. Tne  chief  of  these  aects  were  the  Fmit- 
mtt/iri  and  the  JSrferrtrt"  /  the  former  founded  by 
Atheiiacus  about  the  middle  or  end  of  the  firat 
tha  fatter  abani  tba  am 
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either  by  Agathmm  of  Sparta,  or  bit  pupil  Archi- 

^It^n^y  remains  tn  irtf^rftion  the  principal  mcdirn! 
nUlors  after  Ilippocnitcs  whose  works  are  «tiU 
extant,  n-ferring  for  more  particulars  respecting 
their  writings  to  the  articles  in  the  Dictionary  of 
Biograpky.  Celnis  is  supposed  to  hare  lived  in  the 
Aupistan  apr,  and  dcsones  to  be  ment:  in  1  nin' 
far  the  elegance  of  his  style,  and  the  oeaioess  and 
JwUebuMM  of  bit  oompilatioa,  tlm  for  any 
oviginal  contributions  to  the  scicTicc  of  Medicine. 
DlMcsrides  of  Anazarbn,  who  lived  in  the  fir«t 
OMitnr)*  ■ftcr  Christ,  was  for  many  eentories  the 
f^reatest  authority  in  Materia  Medica,  and  was 
almost  as  much  esteemed  as  Oalen  in  Medicine 
and  Physiology,  or  Aristotle  in  Philosophy.  Arc- 
frne,  who  ptobibly  lived  in  the  time  of  Nero,  is 
■B  nttoffettiD^  nd  ttriking  writer,  bodi  ftviiD  the 
beri  it  ,-  if  his  language,  ana  from  the  originality  of 
lus  u|atiiutis.  The  next  in  chronological  order,  and 
pMbaps  the  most  valuable,  as  he  is  certainly  the 
most  volnminous,  of  all  the  medical  wxitcrs  of  anti- 
quity, IS  GaJcn,  who  reigiied  supreme  in  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  his  art  till  the  commencement  of 
modeni  timeiL  He  was  bora  at  Pefgamoa  a.  d. 
ISl,  came  eariy  In  Ufe  to  Rentei,  where  lie  lived  in 
prent  honnnr,  and  passed  great  part  of  his  days, 
and  died  a.o.  201.  After  him  the  only  writers 
deacnriiif  |Murtiealar  notke  are  Oribasins  of  Pcr- 
gnmus,  physician  to  the  emperor  Julian  in  the 
fourth  cenlory  after  Christ  ;  Acliiis  of  Amida, 
who  lived  probably  in  the  sixth  century  ;  Alex- 
ander Trallianus,  who  lived  something  litter ;  and 
Paulus  Aegineta  who  belongs  to  the  end  of  the 
•ev.  nth.  [W.  A.G.] 

ME'DICUS  0«rpit\  the  name  given  by  the 
aneienti  to  every  promaor  ef  the  healing  art, 
whether  physickn  or  surgeon,  and  accordingly  both 
divisions  of  the  medical  profession  will  here  be 
included  under  that  term.  In  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor  physicians  seem  to  have  been  held  in  high 
esteem  ;  for,  uot  to  mention  the  apotheosis  of 
A<-!)culnpius,  who  was  considered  as  the  father  of 
it,  these  wat  a  law  at  Athens  that  no  female  or 
dam  sliovtd  praetiae  it  (Hyginus,  FA,  274) ; 
A'lian  mentinns  one  of  the  laws  of  Zaleuctu 
amnng  the  Epizephjrian  Locrians,  by  which  it  was 
«^ered  that  if  aoj  one  dorii^  his  illness  should 
drink  wine  contrary  to  the  orders  of  his  physician, 
even  if  he  should  recover,  he  should  be  put  to 
death  §»  his  dUobedience  (Fw-.m.  ii.  37); 
and*  according  to  Mead,  there  are  extant  aemnl 
mei^ls  struck  by  the  people  of  Sm3rma  in  liononr 
of  different  persons  belonging  to  the  medical  pro- 
feaeioa.     {Dinertatio  <U  Numntit  ^Ubiudam  a 

omynSBiBS  HI  JWfVHUf  HNS  #TOIIOfVm  jmUHSH,  WD« 

Lood.  1724.)  If  the  decree  of  the  Athenians 
(pablished  among  the  letters  of  Hippocrates)  be 
genuine,  and  if  Soraava  (I*  FHs  JWjyoer,)  can  be 
depended  on,  the  same  honours  were  conferred 
vpoQ  that  physician  as  had  before  been  given  to 
Hercules ;  he  was  voted  a  golden  crown,  publicly 
initiated  into  the  Elenainiaa  mysteries,  and  main- 
tained in  the  Prytaaemn  at  tM  itatoli  expense. 
(Compare  Plin.  If.  N.  vH.  37.) 

As  there  were  no  hospitals  among  the  ancients, 
the  chief  plaeea  of  etndy  for  medical  pupils  were 
th?  'Air«fATjirifra,  or  temples  of  .\esculapius,  where 
the  votive  tablets  fhmishcd  them  with  a  collection 
of  eases.  The  Aaclepiadae  [Msdicina]  were 
toj  attict  in  aianiiBiiiy  into  and  oveiloeluqg  the 


character  and  conduct  of  their  pnpils,  and  the 
famous  Hippoeratic  ooth  (which,  if  not  drawn  up 
^y  Hippocrates  himself,  is  certainly  ahnost  as 
ancient)  requires  to  be  inserted  here  as  being  the 
most  curious  medical  monument  of  antiquity.  **I 
swear  by  ApoUo  tlie  physiciaa,  by  AescuUipius, 
by  Hygeu,  and  Panaceia,  and  all  the  gods  and 
goddesses,  calling  them  to  witness  that  I  will  fultil 
religiously,  according  to  the  best  of  my  power  and 
judgment,  the  solemn  pNmiea  asd  tie  written 
bond  which  I  now  do  make.  I  will  honour  as 
my  parents,  the  nmster  who  has  taught  me  this 
ait,  and  endeavour  to  minister  to  au  bia  neeea* 
sities.  I  will  cotuider  his  children  as  my  own  bro- 
thers, and  will  teach  them  my  profession,  should 
they  express  a  desire  to  follow  it,  without  re- 
mtmeration  or  written  bond.  I  will  admit  to 
my  lessons,  my  diseevnea,  and  all  my  other 
methods  of  m  tiir  g,  my  own  sons,  and  thof'  f 
my  tutor,  and  those  who  have  been  inscribed  as 
pupils  and  have  taken  the  medical  oath  ;  but  no 
one  else.  I  will  prescribe  such  a  course  of  regimen 
as  may  be  beat  suited  to  the  condition  of  my 
patients,  according  to  the  best  of  my  poWCT  and 
jodgmeat,  seeking  to  preserve  them  fimn  ai^- 
thing  that  might  prove  injtiriooa.  No  indnetiK 
ment  shall  cvi  r  li  ad  r.n  to  administer  poison,  nor 
will  I  ever  be  the  author  of  such  advice :  neither 
will  I  contribute  to  an  abortion.  I  will  Maintain 
religiously  the  purity  and  integrity  l>oth  of  my 
conduct  and  of  my  art.  I  will  not  cut  any  one 
for  the  stone,  but  will  leave  that  operation  to 
those  who  cnltivate  it.  Into  whatever  dwellings  I 
may  go,  I  vrill  enter  them  with  the  sole  view  of 
succouring  the  sick,  abstaining  from  all  injuriouB 
views  and  corruption,  especially  from  any  immodcat 
action,  towaida  women  or  men,  finemen  or  tbvca. 
If  during  mr  atti  ndancc,  or  even  unprofcssionally 
in  common  life,  I  happen  to  see  oi  bear  of  any 
ciienntttancea  wliidi  should  net  ha  mealed,  I  wiQ 
consider  them  ft  profound  secret,  and  observe  on 
the  subject  a  rcligioua  silence.  May  I,  if  I 
rigidly  observe  this  my  oath,  and  do  not  break  it, 
enjoy  good  tooeen  in  lifiB,  and  in  (the  pnctice  of  ] 
my  art,  and  obtain  fanacal  aeteam  for  aver;  should 

I  trans 

be  my  lot" 

Some  idea  of  dm  income  of  a  physidan  in  tbeaa 

times  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  (iii.  131)  that  the  Acginetaiis  (about 
the  year  Bi.c*  ft82)  paid  DeaMwedes  from  the 
fnblk  (reaauTT  ana  talent  per  annnm  for  his  ser- 
▼icea,  i «.  (if  we  reckon,  with  Hussey,  Ancient 
Wcu/Jifs  ami  ^^oney^  the  Aeginetan  drachma 
to  be  worth  Is.  3^)  not  quite  344A  j  be  after- 
waida  leeeifed  flea  the  Athentana  one  bnndnsd 
minac,  ».  «.  (reckoning,  with  TTussey,  t>M  Attlo 
drachma  to  be  worth9j|</.)  rather  more  than  40ti/., 
and  he  was  finally  attracted  to  Samos  by  being 
offered  by  Polycrates  a  salary  of  two  talents,  t. «. 
(if  the  Attic  'sUndard  be  meant)  487/.  10«.  It 
should  however  be  added,  that  Valckenacr  doubts 
the  accuntcT  of  this  statement  of  Herodotus  with 
respect  to  the  Asgtaetana  and  Atheniaae  (and  ap- 
parenth'  with  reason)  on  the  ground  that  the  latter 
people,  at  the  time  of  their  greatest  wealth,  only 
allowed  their  arobaaiadon  two  drachmae  (or 
Ijr.  7^/.)  per  day,  i.e.  somewhat  less  than  thirty 
pounds  per  annum.  (Aristopb.  AcJtam.  t.  f)6.)  A 
phrsician,  called  by  Pliny  both  Erasistratws  {ff.  N. 
xm.  8)  and  Oaembntaa  (#f.  N,  rn.  37>»  ia  aaid 
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by  him  to  havo  nvcivcd  one  hundred  taleuts  for 
curing  king  Auti'KhiH,  which  (if  wo  tappote  the 
Attic  tAlcntt  of  the  ttJUidard  of  Alexandcr'a  coin- 
age to  be  rneant,  which,  according  to  HuMey,  was 
worth  243/.  15*.)  would  amount  to  24,37^.*  It 
Menu  to  hure  beea  not  oocoouaon  among  the 
Ofoeki  in  thow  tboet  (m  kfterwaHs  fai  die  later 
Koman  enipin\  ho  Am  iiiater)  for  stal'  s  to 
nuuntain  phyiicinnt,  who  were  paid  at  the  public 
eoit  (Xen.  Afem.  iv.  2.  §  5  ;  Plato,  Gonj.  §  23  ; 
StraHn,  ir.  p.  125;  Diod.  Sic.  xii.  131;  and  t}u\M> 
again  had  attendants,  for  the  most  part  sUvci,  who 
cxcrtist  il  th.'ir  calling  among  people  of  low  condi* 
Iwo.   ^lato,  n0Lv-  ir.n,  720|  «L  Stepb.) 

Tbe  Ronuifw  deriT«d  kbdr  knowledge  M  ne- 
iliciiio  at  first  ffi'iii  th,'  KirnfK aii«,  ami  afterK'ards 
frum  the  Greeks.  Cue  of  the  most  ancient  cus- 
toraa  at  Rome  in  order  U  ward  off  epidemk  dU- 
r  i  .  "v,  r\Tid  to  appr^a^i.'  tho  .uiicr  nf  the  gods,  vrnit 
tin-  iiit>  rr  ogatujg  the  Looks  bought  by  Tftrquin  of 
the  SibjL  In  the  earlier  times  of  the  Roman 
republic  physicians  arc  said  by  Pliny  to  hare  been 
unknown  (//.  xiix.  5) ;  and  for  some  time 
afterwards  the  excrcite  of  the  profcMion  was  in  a 

rt  meaKure  confined  to  penona  of  •errile  lank ; 
the  ncher  fiuBiliea  oavingr  ihTca  who  were 
<killefl  in  all  gnrts  of  trades,  i^c.  ^'i-iirr:il!_v 
sessed  one  ur  ntoru  that  undentixid  au'Uttnie  iutd 
surgery.  (Middlcton's  Kssny,  D«  Afi^iicorum  apud 
ItiniriiKis  ili.fntium  Coitdiiioite^  Caiitah.  I7-0,  4t<>. 
and  ihe  viuiou^  iui«wcrs  to  it  that  appt^red  ua  its 
pttblicatioit.)  To  this  practice,  however,  there 
vera  nnny  ezoeptiona,  tbe  pbyiician  who  waa 
taken  prisoner  with  Jnlrat  Caeimr  Yif  the  pirates 
nt  tlic  Inland  of  Phannani^a  (Sut  tnn.  J.  dus.  4), 
aud  who  is  called  his  frieud  by  Plutarch  (leo 
Guanbonli  note  on  Stteloo.);  Arehagathna,  who 
being  the  first  forritrn  Biirrpon  tliat  u  ttlcd  nt 
Home,  had  a  shop  bought  tor  hi  in  at  the  public 
•]q)cnsr,  and  was  presented  wil!)  thoJiisQuiritium 
a  c  219  (Cassius  Hemina,  ap.  I'lkt.  11.  S.  xxix. 
6) ;  Artorius,  who  is  known  to  ha\-o  been  a  phy- 
sician (Cacl.  AureL  De  Morb.  AcvL  iii.  14.  p.  224), 
and  who  is  called  the  iriend  of  Aaattstua  (PluL 
Brut  4 1 X  whsra,  however.  It  tbould  be  noticed 

t!iat  ^onle  editions  ri  ail  'Ai'Tutiuj  instead  of 
'AprtipMs) ;  Asclnpo,  whum  L'iccru  culls  his  friend 
(ad  Fam,  xiii.  20)  ;  Asclepixidcs,  tlio  friend  of 
Crossus  the  ortfnr  {C'.c  de  Oral,  L  14);  Eiult* 
mus,  who  is  called  by  Tacitus  {Annal.  if.  ;i)  t!ie 
friend  and  physician  of  Livia;  and  others.  Tho 
hatred  bocne  by  Goto  the  Censor  against  the  Onxk 
physicians  as  well  as  the  Greek  philosophers  at 
IU>me  is  well  ku  t  -vii ;  but  it  is  n  >t  tnu-  that  he 
caused  them  to  be  expelled  from  Rome.  (Sec 
Spnmgel,  Hm,  dSf  la  MU.)  With  iMpect  to  the 
income  ma^le  by  rminf-nt  physicians  in  the  early 
times  of  liuuie,  lUo  writer  is  not  aware  of  any 
data  for  ascertaining  it ;  at  the  beginning  of  the 
empire,  wc  Icam  from  Pliny  {H.  X.  xxix.  5)  that 
Albulius,  Amintius,  Calpetonus,  Cassias,  and  Ra- 
brius  gained  250,000  sesterces  per  annum,  L  e, 
(reckoning  with  UoMcy  tbe  mille  ntunni  {settfr- 
tium)  to  be  worth,  afler  the  reisn  of  Augustus, 
7/.  16».  3d.)  2s.  6d.;  tliat  Q.  Si  rtinius 

made  it  a  £svour  that  he  w»s  content  to  receive 

•  If,  however,  the  Alexandrian  standard,  which 
is  found  in  the  coins  of  the  Ptolemies,  be  meant,  it 
would  amount  (reckonint;  the  dmrhma  as  ]«.  3j</.) 
to  SS^ilBLi  m  abnott  incredible 
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from  the  emperor  500,<l"0  »c#tercefi  per  ajinirm 
(or  3!)06/.  5s.),  as  he  ini^ht  have  made  600.00O 
sesterces  (or  46ti7L  10s.)  by  his  private  practice  ; 
and  that  ho  and  his  brother,  who  received  tb« 
some  annual  income  from  the  emperor  CUiudiuA, 
left  between  them  at  their  dt  atb,  notwithstanding 
lorgtj  soma  that  tbejr  had  spent  in  b«Mtifyin«  tW 
city  of  X.iples,  the  sum  of  thir^  ttflfioM  «f  aen- 
tercc^  (or  234,375/.). 

Of  the  previous  medical  education  oeoesaary  to 
fjLialifv  a  phvsician  at  R"iiie  fur  tfie  lejjal  practice 
of  hts  pr<4ci!^on  in  the  tuuly  times,  we  kjiow  no- 
thing ;  afterwards,  however,  this  was  under  tbe 
mpcrintendenee  of  tbe  arebiatri.   £  AbcsjatbiuI 

Two  ether  medical  titles  that  we  meet  widi 

under  the  einp.  r<-rs  w  ere  f  itn.s  'f  Jiift  i  (>w  the 
word)  and  Actuantu^  'AicTovifwt.  The  latter  waa 
a  title  at  tbe  eoart  of  Coutantinople,  given  appa- 
rently only  to  physicians,  and  quite  distiru  t  from 
the  \m-  of  th«  word  found  in  the  r>ixhcr  Latia 
authon.  (S.  e  Dw  Cange,  (ii'os.  Graec.  voL  i* 
p.  46,  and  Possini,  Glo$$.  (ut  J'ucAymer.  /liiL  Alt' 
dronifi^  vol.  i.  p.  366,  &c.  and  vol.  ii.  p|K  4(18,  469.) 
He.>ii]e*  .Ii'aiines  tile  S'ln  of  ZatI  arias,  w  li.)  is  better 
known  by  his  title  of  Actuarius  than  by  hi*  real 
nanift,  levoal  ether  physician*  are  reeerded  aa 
having  arrived  at  this  dignity.        [W.  A.  O.] 

MKDIMNUS  {/liSifUnt  or  fMifu^os  e^•^^p6t)^ 
the  principal  dry  meaaoiv  of  the  Qiceka.  It  was 
n»i-<l  eyiM-eially  for  nioasiirinff  com.  It  contained 
G  kixiei^  12  inemuxiOj  4B  daoemices,  96  jes/a«  (*rx- 
Airw),  192  eo(y{(nt»  and  II 52  tyatki.  The  Attic 
medimnus  was  equal  to  liz  Roman  modii,  or  two 
amphorae  (Nepos,  Alt.^;  Cic.  w  Vmr.  iiL  45,  46, 
49  ;  Suidas,  s.  r.  ;  Khenm.  Fann.  v.  Gi.) 

Suidas  makes  the  inedimnus=  108  litrae,  con- 
founding it  aptMTttttlj  with  the  nMtielea»  tbe  duef 
fireek  fluid  measure,  which  was  three  quarters  of 
the  iiielinunis.  The  medimnus  cont.iined  nearly 
rJini[M.T)al  callonn,  or  1^  bushcL  This  was  tfaie 
Attic  medimnus  ;  the  Aeginetan  and  Ptolemaic  was 
half  as  much  again,  or  in  the  ratio  of  3  :  2  to  the 
Attic  For  the  values  of  the  subdivisions  of  the 
roedimnoa  aee  tbe  Tablet.  (Bdckb,  Afe^ni/.  L'mfer- 
tuek.  pp.  208—204.)  [  F.  S.  ] 

MKniTRfN'A'LIA  was  one  of  the  festivals 
connected  with  tbe  cultivation  of  vmcyordSb  It 
took  place  on  the  eleventh  of  October,  on  which 
day  the  pt.N>j  Ic  <if  r^tium  began  to  taste  their  ww 
wine  (muntum).  and  to  offer  ii)>ations  of  it  to  tbe 
godfc  In  drinking  the  new  wine  it  waa  eutaaaij 
to  pronouniM  tbe  worda :  **  vetoa  aorani  vinuv 
hibo,  novo  veteri  morbo  medeor.**  (Varro,  de 

I.at.   \i.  '21  ;  FcitiLs  s   r.  M<  illlriimfia.)  Varro 

derives  the  name  of  the  festival  from  the  healing 
power  of  the  new  wine,  but  Featos  apeaka  of  a 

^•odil  'vo  ^^•ditrina.  [I-.^^  l 

MKDIX  TUTICUS,  the  name  of  tiit-  6U|i(ciiic 
mngistrato  among  the  Oscan  people.  Medi'jr  nj- 
pears  to  have  signified  a  magistrate  of  any  kind 
{mrddir  apud  ()sco»  nomen  nutpUtratus  Festui, 
«.  r.  p.  123,  ed.  Miillcr),  and  hUiau  to  have  bcv-a 
equivalent  to  HMyaas  or  siwnjaiM.  Livy,  therefore, 
in  calling  the  medix  tnticoa  the  a— swaa  en^M* 
tmtu*,  gives  a  lilt  ml  translation  of  the  \vor>!.  In 
the  time  of  the  sccoihI  Puiiit;  war,  the  Camponiaus 
were  governed  by  the  medix  tuticus,  who  seetna 
to  lia^e  been  r!i . :  i]  annually  (I.iv.  xxiii.  35,  xxiv. 
ly,  xx\ i.  U,>;  aj.d  we  luay  int.  r  from  a  line  of 
Knnius  {»]>ud  Ffft.  *.  c.\  "S  n:inius  ibi  capituc 
meddiz,  ocdditur  alter,*'  that  tb«ra  waa  naotha 
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4wf(blMto  of  iho  H9M  aMM  under  liiin^  wlio 

perhaps  took  his  place  in  ca»p  of  d.  .^t}l,  or  of  hit 
being  incapacitated  by  illness  or  other  rauses  from 
diieliaiging  his  duties.  In  0»ain  inscriptions  the 
■atM  occurs  in  the  feno  of  mtddiu  tiivtUu;  lo  that 
the  orthofrraph}'  of  Feitiu  ii  more  correct  than 
that  of  Livv,  whicli  i«  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
article.  (LqiBitu,  Jm$er,  Umbr.  «t  Oteae.) 

MBOALB'SIA*  MBOALENSIA,  or  MEOA- 
I.RNSES  LUDI,a  festival  with  franirs  cclelirafcd 
at  liome  in  the  month  of  A|)ril  and  in  honour  of 
the  jrrent  mother  of  the  gods  (Cybcle,  ixtyiKi)  dt6s, 
whence  the  festival  derived  its  name).  The  statue 
of  the  goddess  was  brought  to  Rome  from  Pessinus 
in  the  jear  203  r  and  the  day  of  its  arrival 
ma  lolemniscd  with  a  magnificent procenion,  lecti- 
Memia,  and  games,  and  great  nvmbm  of  people 
carried  prest-nts  to  the  goddess  on  the  Capitol. 
(Varro,  de  Litig.  Lot.  v'u  15  ;  Liv.  zxix.  14.)  The 
Rgiiiar  celebration  of  tiio  Megaleeia,  however,  did 
not  heirin  till  twolvp  years  later  (191  B.  a),  when 
the  temple  whicli  liad  been  vowed  and  ordered  to  bo 
built  in  203  a  c.^  was  completed  and  dedicated  by 
JL  Jonios  Brataa  (Liv.  xxzvi.  36.)  But  from 
■Bodier  passage  of  Livy  (xzxiv.  54)  it  appears 
that  the  Metnilesia  had  already  been  celebrated 
in  193  B.&  The  festival  lasted  for  aiz  daji,  be- 
ginninf  on  the  4th  of  April.  The  MMon  of  this 
festival,  like  that  of  the  whole  month  in  which  it 
took  pL-ice,  was  full  of  general  rejoicings  and  fcnst- 
iofi  It  «ae  customary  for  the  wealthy  Romans 
on  this  occasion  to  invite  one  another  mutually  to 
their  repasts,  and  the  extravagant  habits  and  the 
gof>d  living  during  these  festive  days  were  pro- 
babl/  carried  to  a  rer^  high  degree,  whence  a 
MiiatuMQOwltun  was  nraoo  in  161  b>  c,  pre- 

fk'riViing  that  no  one  shoiiM  po  beyond  a  riTtain 
extent  of  expenditure.  (Geilius,  il.  24  ;  conuuire 
XVIIL  S.) 

The  frames  which  were  held  at  the  ^fefjalcsia 
were  pun-ly  scenic,  and  not  circenses.  They  were 
at  first  held  on  the  Palatine  in  front  of  the  temple 
of  the  Boddeis,  but  afterwards  also  in  tho  theatres. 
(Cies,  4$  Hani$p.  Retp.  11,  &c.)  Tho  first  ladt 
•oenici  at  Rome  were,  according'  to  Valerius  An- 
tia%  introdoeed  at  the  Megalesia,  t. «.  either  in  li)3 
or  191  M.  e.  The  daj  which  was  espeeiallj  set 
apart  for  the  performance  of  scenic  plays  was  the 
third  of  the  festival.  (Uvid.  Fad.  iv.  377  ;  Acl. 
Spwtian.  if  ntosmi.  Came,  c  6.)  Slaves  were  not 
permitted  to  be  present  at  the  garnet,  and  the  ma- 
gistrates appeared  dressed  in  a  pnrpte  toga  and 
prMtexta,  whence  the  proverb,  ffurpura  Megulentis. 
The  games  were  imder  the  snperintendence  of  tho 
raralo  acdilco  (Lit.  xxxir.  M),and  we  know  that 
four  of  the  extant  plays  of  Terence  were  performed 
at  the  Megalesia.  Cicero  («/e  Harutp,  Re»p.  12), 
probably  contrasting  the  games  of  tho  Megalesia 
with  the  more  rude  and  l<arbaroas  games  and  ex- 
hibitions of  the  circtis,  calls  them  majtime  canti, 
toffmmt*,  relipiosL  (Sec  Ovid.  Fatt.  iv,  1 79 — 372  ; 
P.  Manntins,  ad  Cic.  ad  Famil.  iL  ]  1 .)   [  L.  S.] 

MELLEIRBN  {pitKK(l(rn*>).  [Eirkn.} 

MEMBRA'NA.  [Liukk] 
.  M£N£LA£1A  {jMvtkitia)^tL,  festival  celebrated 
alTlMnqMo  in  Laeoaia,  in  bonoor  of  MeneUos  and 
Hoiaiia«  who  were  believed  to  be  buried  tliere. 
(FlMM.  iiL  19.  §  9.)  Mcnelaus  was  to  tlie  Laccdac- 
BMidiMwhat  Nestor  was  to  the  Messeniana,  a  model 
«f  •  .wiso  and  just  king,  and  hence  they  raised  him  to 
IW  iHik  «ffllie  of  Um  great  gods  (isoctaU  i'<MaM. 
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p.  247,  B.V<uAd  henenred  him  and  Hdona  with 

annual  and  solemn  sacrifires  at  Thenpnae,  which 
continued  to  be  otVered  in  the  days  of  l&ucrates. 
(/leUn.  Eneom.  p.  21H,  o.)  These  solemnities  arc 
sometimes  callod  'EAirw,  (Soo  Creuzer,  Stftnbot, 
iii.  p.;jil.)  [L.S.J 

MENSA  (rpiirf^a),  a  tible.  Tho  simplest 
kind  of  table  was  one  with  three  legs,  round, 
caUed  eiBOa  (Fottni,*.  v.{  Vano,  de  jA$ig.  LaL  r. 


2').  p.  123,  ed.  Spenpel  ;  H.-r.  S<,t.  i.      13  ;  Ovid. 

viii.  GG2"),  and  in  Gre<  k  rpivovt.  (Xen, 
Anab.  vii,  3.  §  10;  Athen.  iv.  21,  35,  v.2«.)  It 
is  sho\«'n  in  the  drink ing-scene  painted  on  the  wall 
of  a  wine-shop  at  Pompeii.  (Oell's  yv»;«/»eiVi«(/, 
183-2,  voL  iu  p.  U.)  (See  woodcut)  The  term 
Tpdvc^o,  though  eoamonly  used  in  Greek  for  a 
table  of  any  kind,  must,  acconlircr  to  its  etymology, 
have  denoted  originally  a  four-legged  table.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  paintings  on  vases,  the  tables  are 
usually  represented  with  fonr  lep'.  of  wbieh  an 
example  is  given  in  the  annexed  cut.  (MiUni, 


Feinture$de  Va$e$  Antiques^  voLi.  pi.  59.)  Iforaco 
used  at  Rome  a  dining-taUo  of  white  marble,  thus 
combining  neatness  with  economy.  (JSat.  i.  6.  116.) 
For  the  houses  of  the  opulent,  tables  were  made  of 
the  most  valuable  anil  lie:iir.ifu!  kinds  of  wood, 
especiaUy  of  maple  ((r^cs^fin),  Athen.  iL  32  ; 
ocema,  Hor.  Sat,  ii  8.  10;  Mart.  xfr.  90),  or  of 
the  citrus  of  Afrira,  which  was  a  species  of  cy- 
press or  juniper.  {Citreoy  Cic  Terr.  iv.  17  ;  Mart, 
il  4S,  xiv.  89  ;  Plra.  ff.  N.  xiiL  29.)  For  this 
pnryvise  the  Romans  made  nse  of  the  roots  and 
tubers  of  the  tree,  which,  when  cut,  displayed  tho 
greatest  tviety  of  spots,  beautiful  wares,  and  cnxl* 

a I  ffSm,  The  finest  qiecimeos  of  tahlei  n 
omed  were  sold  lor  many  thousand  pmmdi. 
(Plin.  //.  .V.  xiii.  1^.  xvi.  2(;,  VA  ;  Teriull.  -/« 
I'aUiOy  tub  fin.  ;  A.  Aikin,  ihi  Omamatiai  Hooc^ 
pp.  2S,  24.)  Besides  the  beauty  of  the  hoardf 
^TiCtjLiaTa)  tlie  h  ps  of  these  tables  were  often 
ven,-  Ui-^teliil,  lieing  carved  in  iaiitatioii  of  lion's  or 
tiger's  feet,  and  Bade  of  hvtf.  (Athoi.  t  «.  | 
Mart.  ii.  43.  9.) 
One  of  the  principal  improvements  was  tho  ins 
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watloa  of      woiiciporfiiiiw,  *  iwnd  table  (orhu) 

fupjK'rtcfl  y<y  a  single  foot  ;  this,  with  ittlu  r 
elegaul  kmd»  uf  furniture,  waa  introduced  luta 
Home  from  Asia  Minor  by  On.  MwBm.  (Plin. 
//..V.  xxxiv.  8.)  Under  the  Roman  emperon  aemi- 
circular  uLl*  s  were  introduced,  called  bumxm 
kmala*  from  comparing  them  to  the  half- moon,  and 
a^^wo/a,  because  tlMj  had  the  fonn  of  that  lettciv 
C.  (Lamprid.  HtL  25,  29.)  Tlui  hmate  table 
wai  BrtrTi'iindcii  h\  a  s<>fa  of  the  »!inio  form,  (.ailed 
ttibadium^  which  wai  adapted  to  bold  tcveu  ur 
eight  persons.    (Utft.  S.  48,  nr.  87.) 

As  tfic  talilt'  «*a3  not  vrrr  lan^r,  wp  S'-c  frum 
the  preceding  cut,  it  wai  ujual  lu  |ilaue  ibi-  dashes 
■ad  the  varioaa  kinds  of  meat  upon  it,  and  then  to 
Wing  it  that  ftnmiahed  to  the  place  when  the 
gnetts  were  reclining :  hence  meh  phnuei  as  mm- 
tarn  apponert  or  oftpomrc  i Tlaut.  Ann.  x,  1.  2, 
Mtm.  L  a.  150  ;  Cic  «^  Att,  xiT.  21 ;  Ovid,  MeU 
▼iii  570),  and  wtmmm  rn^km  «r ttmumf.  (Plaat. 
Amphi't.  il  2.  175  ;  Virg.  Aem,  i.  lM(7.)  As  the 
board  of  tlte  table  ia  called  by  a  distinct  luuuc 
4wl9fitui  (Athcn.  t  A  ;  PoUnx,  z.  SIX  appeora 
that  it  was  vprr  ftrf]uently  made  sepamtc  fn  in  the 
tripod  or  utLcr  siaud  (iciAAifat)  on  whicit  it  waa 
fixed. 

Aoioaf  the  Greeks  the  tables  weie  not  eovcfed 
wHh  doUM  at  meala,  bat  were  deanaed  by  the 

of  w.'t  Rjioti.'i's  (Ilimi.  Ol.  i.  Ill,  XX.  151  ; 
Idort.  xiv.  144),  uruf  ihigmnt  herba.  (Ovid.  Afet. 
tUL  665.)  The  Romans  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose a  thick  cloth  with  a  Ion;;  woolly  mf  (gN- 
anpe,  Ilor.  I,  e,  ;  Hemdorf  in  ioc.) 

Under  tlia  ix^uence  of  the  ideaa  of  hoapitalitr, 
which  hare  prevailed  imimMUy  ia  the  pciautire 
atatea  in  aocicty,  the  table  waa  eansideffM  lacred. 
(Jut.  iu  110.)  .Small  statues  of  the  prxls  \v«-n' 
placed  ttpOQ  it.  (Amob.  camtra  Gtntety  lib.  ii.)  On 
this  aeeoont  Hereoles  was  worshipped  nder  the 
title  rf*aw*(tot  and  ivtrpctrt^ioi.  The  Cn  tims 
ate  iu  public  ;  and  in  the  upper  pan  of  their 
Mpctof,  or  paUie  dining-room,  there  waa  »  con- 
stmt  tiblc  set  apart  for  atrangera,  and  anotlu-r 
aucrud  to  Jupiter,  called  rpawt^a  {(r(a,  or  At'os 
{«Wov.  (AthoL  it.  22 ;  Hifek^  M^,  tdL  iii 
jip.  120—128.) 

The  two  principal  eoniMi  of  a  SrArMranileocDi, 
or  a  Greek  and  Roman  dinner,  .  r,  ailed  respect- 
irely  v/x^  T/idirc{a,  Sc^rcpa  rptiirc^aj  and  meaas 
prima,  memta  teaatda.  [COBNA.} 

The  name  nf  Tpdirafo  or  menm  waa  giren  to  a 
Square  ton>b-«lone  (£kck«',  C'harihUm^  roL  iL 
pp.181,  193)  [FI7NVS,  p.  556,  ;  and  the  aame 
name  waa  also  giren  to  square  altan.  Everj  curia 
at  Rome  bad  an  altar,  called  which  waa 

sacred  to  Juno  Cnritia.  (Dion vs.  ii.  .5(1  ;  Festti.i, 
ppw  49,  64,  156,  ed  MUUer  :  Mlicr  >b.  uL  1  i  ; 
Becker,  HSm.  AOertk  riA.  n.  \>l  i.  ^  34.)  [J.  Y.] 

MENSA'RII,  MENSULA'KII,  or  NUMU- 
LA'Hll,  were  a  kind  of  puLlic  banken  at  Rome 
who  were  appointed  by  the  atate  ;  thsy  WSM  dis> 
tinct  from  the  arjnntarii,  who  were  common 
bankers  and  did  liu>iiirs3  un  their  own  account. 
(IMff.  2.  Ut.  I  a  a.  6.)  The  menaarii  had  their 
bmu  (sMwsaa)  like  ordinaiy  banken  areuiid  the 
fmn,  and  in  the  nana  of  the  aerarram  they  of- 
ftTcd  ready  money  to  debtors  who  could  give  se- 
cond to  the  atato  for  it  Such  an  expediency 
iras  dariaed  by  the  state  only  in  times  of  great 
dl4tro«is.  The  first  time  that  m  renrii  '  run<ptrx-iri 
memmuru)  were  appointed  waa  m  'ib  J.  u.  u,  at  the 
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tins  when  As  pilebsisM  van  ss  decpty  lawle^di 

in  debt,  that  they  were  obliged  to  bom>w  nionfy 
irom  new  creditors  in  ordo'  to  pay  ibe  old  oiMsa, 
and  thns  noMd  theaiselTes  completely.  (Uw.  v& 
21  ;  compare  Fk.vub  (Roman)  and  A»G«5a- 
TARiu)  On  this  occasion  they  were  also  aatho- 
rixed  to  ordain  that  kittle  or  land  *hrMi!d  bo  re- 
ceived aa  pvfMnt  at  a  fiur  valoation.  Sochhainkrtm 
Wars  appointed  at  ItaBW  at  vanens  tiaio  ■imI 

whenever  debts  weighed  hf:i\      -ipon  the  people^ 
but  will)  the  ezceptitm  of  ibe  hrst  U£ae  tliey  ap- 
pear during  the  time  of  the  republic  to  bare  always 
been  triumv  ri  rKn-^-irii.   (Liv.  xxili.  21,  XJC%'i.  3(i. ) 
Uue  daaa  ot  aacnsani,  however  (perhaps  an  uxSvrios 
ord«r),  tbs  mmmlmni  or  numularii,  aeem  to  have 
been  psnBumtfy  sMuhijsd  by  tha  atata^  nd 
these  nost  be  laeant  when  w«  read  that  net  aoly 
the  aeniriuni  but  also  private  individuals  deposited 
in  their  bands  auma  oif  money  which  they  bad  to 
dkpossoC   (TMii.dMiitHI7;  IKf.18.  titlL 
«.  7  ;  i-.  tit  5.  s.  '2i.)   As  Romp  most  have  oftt'n 
bct-n  visited  hy  great  numbers     ilmagen^  these 
public  bankers  had  aho^  fcr  a  certain  percentaga^ 
to  exchange  foreign  money  and  give  Roman  coinaga 
inatead,  and  alao  to  examine  all  kinds  of  coioa 
whether  they  were  of  the  proper  metal  and  g»- 
nmoM^M,  (Dig^fe  tH.  fll  s.  S».)^J^mB^  tha 

under  the  control  of  the  praefectoa  urbi  and  formed 
a  distinct  corporation.  (Dig.  1.  tat.  12.  a.  1  ;  Cod. 
Tbeod.  16.  tit.  4.  a.  5.) 

B;uikers  appointed  by  the  stat<>  also  existed  in 
oUier  auck>ut  towui,  aiid  Cict^ro  {pro  I'Imc. 
mentioas  menaarii  at  Temnoa  ia  Asia  Minor  wh» 
were  appointed  by  the  people.  ih.  8.] 

MENSIS.  [CALBNDARnW.^ 

MK.\.*^(J'KI*;.S.  measurers  or  surveyors-  This 
name  waa  applied  to  varioaa  daaaea  of  pexaons 
whose  oeenpstiQO  was  Ae  wsainramnit  of  tiunfra. 

1.  Tt  waa  applied  to  land-aurreyora  who  uu-a- 
surtd  and  defined  the  eztrat  of  fieUla,  and  appear 
to  have  basn  the  same  as  the  afriBMBSoMt  (Ccfan. 
r.  1  ;  comjKire  ArHiMFv«'OHr'?.> 

2.  To  pi-rsons  who  liiiAsufeJ.  m  the  Rumau 
camps  the  apace  to  be  occupied  by  the  tenta.  They 
Boat  be  diatii^[aishsd  6om  the  metatoffs,  who 
sdsdsd  dia  plaoe  Ibr  a  camp.  (Veget  A/taJMStt. 
ii  7.) 

3.  To  a  daaa  of  officers  during  the  time  of  the 
empire  who  pnvided  qnarters  mr  the  soldaaa*  ia 

the  to^ms  through  which  they  passed  and  whtre 
they  made  a  teniprary  atay.  They  not  only  aa- 
aigned  to  each  aoldier  the  boose  ia  which  he  wsi 
to  be  quartered,  but  also  wrote  the  name  of  the  oe> 
cnpant  upon  the  door-post,  and  he  who  effiwed  sr 
destroyed  this  name  waa  pvaiilMd  ■•  afslsilSWi 
(Cod.  Theod.  7.  tit  8. «.  4.) 

4.  MsBsor  aadlfideraoi  Is  semaiimsa  appBsd  to 
architecta,  or  more  csjiocially  to  such  architects  as 
conducted  the  erection  of  public  bmidmgs,  the 
pbutt  of  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  ather  av^ 
tects.    (Plin.  Epigt.  x.       nn-^  '2'.>.) 

5.  MenaoFua  frum  en  tan  i  was  the  name  of  oiEttft 
who  had  to  meaaure  the  corn  which  waa  convered 
up  the  Tiber  ior  the  pnUie  fniMrie&  (Dig. '27. 
tit  1.  s;  26  ;  Cod.  Theod.  14.  tit.  9.  s.  9  ;  mi 
tit.  15.  s.  1.)  They  were  stationed  in  the  port 
neer  Ostta,  and  were  employed  under  the  praefiBetsa 
annonae.  Their  nana  is  MSBtlensd  in  miens 
ancient  inscriptinris.  [L- S.] 

MKl^SU'RA  {jUrpw),  weoaarB^  in  its  widsU 
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•enM,  tigiufiet  tfa«  applkstioo  of  number  to  qnan* 
litj ;  cc,  to  wpmk  mora  ipaaficaUy,  the  comnaruon 

of  difTemit  qiiaiititicg  by  niwuia  of  the  suindani  of 
niuaber.  bo  long  aa  »«  regard  quaatity  n^iart 
from  anibw,  we  can  ooiy  ooinpare  two  qaanlitir* 
by  the  tCTt  nf  coIntid«'nci'.  hy  wh'wh  wc  ascrrt.iiii 
whfthcr  th'-y  arc  e({u.il  ox  unequal,  and,  if  Uie 
latter,  whidi  of  the  two  if  the  greater  ;  si,  fur  in- 
lancet  k  tW  mm  of  tvo  UaM^  Tka  naxt  Hep  k 
tlie  cMapariMo  of  «m  wmnitad*  wHk  tmttin  d»- 
fiiiiu-  jarts,  or  niuUiiili  s,  of  thp  other,  iu  half  or 
doable,  third  or  triple,  and  m>  forth.  The  ia*t 
tUp,  bjr  nrkidi  we  attain  to  a  coin{Jete  method  of 
fipnssin^  nia;:iiitude  nutnericallj,  U  tie  c/,ijiW  </' 
MMM  JijwH^  mufy'HUude^  ur  UNIT,  whu;h  we 

fTTfUTff  all  other  magnitudet  0/  file  mme 
■o  aa  to  aaeertain  what  umlUplt,  part,  or  pmrtt 
«f  tie  mmil  each  of  them  u,  if  they  are  oommen- 
•arable,  and,  if  not,  a4  nearly  as  we  pleaac.  Thua 
tlMBaityinitael^or  ia  itaparta,  iMsaMhiimmn  of 
•UiMsiiilad»«rtlwinwltiDd«itMl£  A  i^t 
of  filed  measaret,  one  for  each  kind  of  fjunntity, 
With  their  subdiYijions,  fomu  a  Metrical  HgtUm. 

The  notiooa  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  ma- 
thematical and  mechanical  ■deuce  del>jniiinc  of 
thenuelret  the  foundation  of  ererjr  tacuiciil  sytt<-ni. 
Tboae  notiona  are  ExUnmm  and  Part*  ;  the  former 
in  its  vMooiu  kindi^  th*  Umt^  the  miif»ots  tha  «of^, 
nd  ^mtg/k:  the  bttcr  in  tbat  aiaiufettation  of 
it  wfiich  we  call  \r<  ':'tlit.  Now,  liiice  cxtcni>ion, 
whether  linear,  •opeificial,  or  aolid,  can  be  etti- 
Mtod  liy  Muu  of  ono  itmiglit  Une ;  or  by  meant 
of  two  itratcht  line§  which  fomi  a  fixed  aii^'Ie  with 
one  another,  and  which,  tugethcr  with  twa  uther 
JittM  dmwB  pMnltel  to  them,  encloae  a  snriace  ;  or 
\ij  mean*  of  three  ttraight  lines,  the  planes  [ia«siii{^ 
through  which  form  a  fixed  aolid  ani^le,  and,  to- 
gether with  three  other  planet  drawn  panllel  to 
tkoM,  fbm  a  Mlid  MotM  that  tU  UWM  three 
kiadi  tf  Mgnitodo  roacf  bo  wtiiwiftd  mmmieallp 
by  fixinj?  ujxm  uniU  which  nre  resfH  ctivt  ly  a 
•traigbt  line,  a  paimllelognun  having  two  adjacent 
aidea  and  an  angle  fixed,  and  a  parallelopiprd 
haviv?  fhrtv  adjacent  rH  ■  1  nnd  an  an^le  fixed  ; 
or,  sunpJdying  the  twu  latter  ctmti  by  making  the 
fijc^  tidm  equal  and  the  fixed  angles  right  angles, 
the  units  are  (1)  a  ttraigkt  time  of  fiittd  lem/tk, 
(2)  (Ae  mfuare  of  tcAacA  ikat  $ira^fkt  lime  it  a  tide, 
and  (3)  tie  eutje  of  nhuh  that  lime  it  the  edge. 
Thoawe  tAi^aiat^nutried  ^ftttm/grkiigtktmt^^ 


Far  the  mcosnrpTin'nt  of  amjuJar  miupiUwt'',  or, 
which  is  ttaSaame  thing,  of  dutiinoe  redcooed  along 
lia  cimniference  of  a  circle,  one  unit  is  sufficient, 
namely,  a  fixed  angle,  which  wil!  (  Tnrtlv  meiumre 
the  sum  of  four  rij^'bt  angk-a,  or  a  :ixed  arc  of  a 
fixed  circle,  which  will  exactly  nwasure  the  cir- 
ctunferenoe  of  the  dvde.  Thai  wo  obuin  a  au*- 
irM  tjrttemtfbr  all  tmgiiat  awyiafarfet,  imdmdin.j 

Again,  with  respect  to  Forte,  of  which  the  test 
ii  weight,  since  all  forces  may  be  compared,  either 
dtr«>ctIy,or  through  the  calculation  of  the  velocities 
which  they  produce,  with  the  farce  of  grarity. 
There  aio  two  ways  of  eatimmting  weight  Either 
ito  measure  may  be  deduced  fnim  the  mrasTire  of 
eapaeity  ;  fiir,  as  die  weight  of  a  body  dcpendj  on 
the  quantity  of  niatt<  r  in  a  given  space,  estimated 
by  the  effect  which  the  force  of  pvhtj  emto  apon 
»,  wit  my  toko  the  quantity  ti  »  ftnd  kUof 
■■ltor<w»larte«naipki)  which  wiUoMily  fitt 
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the  unit  of  a^adty,  aa  the  unit  of  weight.  Or 
we  may  take  a  wjDt  of  any  suUtance.  u  Ithf.ut 
nieaiuriii^  it,  a»  the  unit  of  weight.  In  thr  l.itto* 
oue  It  is  evident  that,  by  measuring  the  solid  con- 
tent either  ti  the  mil  of  weight,  or  of  an  equal 
w  eijjht  n''  .  «  other  substance,  we  mi«ht  di  nve 
Iruui  our  sysicia  of  wetehts  a  nystem  of  mcaaurca, 
first,  of  capacity,  and  tlience  r>t  surfiie«>,andi  thtnet 
of  linear  distance  ;  inst  as  by  the  op^Misite  prooeks 
we  pas  from  the  line  to  the  mrlacc,  thence  to 
capacity,  and  thence  to  weight. 
TbestatonaBt ti thcaedaaentary  principles,  in 
brial  ft  fan  ■•  ii  oaanrtMil  witb  eieamess,  has 
appeared  necessary,  in  order  to  the  compU  te  nn- 
dcintanding  of  the  metfical  systems  of  the  Orarka 
and  nnmniis.  ihi  riplanrtiiiM  of  wUdb  ii  tlw  drioel 
ofthawtide.  ^ 

I.  Origim  of  A/mttttret. 

1.  0/Z>i»<?rt.— Thefirrtstcpinthe  construction 
of  a  metrical  system  is  obvi,.ii>jy  that  uf  fixing  upcai 

the  uuit  of  length  ;  and  nature  itself  snggetu  the 
choice,  for  this  purpose,  tt  nm»  faofliar  object,  of 

nearly  uiiifi^nn  length,  and  which  is  consuntly  at 
hand  to  be  referred  to.  These  owdjtiuui  are  fulfilled 
by  Tarious  parts  of  the  boBMn  body  ;  from  wbkb 
accordingly  we  find  that  not  only  the  nnit  nf 
lenjith,  but  all  the  measarca  of  kiigih,  except 
thf  se  which  arc  too  small  or  too  large  to  be  mwi 
sored  by  parts  <d  the  body,  an  derived  b  every 
mebricnl  srstrai,  except  Oe  kteat  formed  of  all, 
the  niodtTTi  Kmit  h  syst.-m,  which  is  founded  on  the 
measureroeot  of  the  earth.  In  support  of  tJio 
general  alBtoaait  bow  made  wo  haro^  bcaideo  tbo 
antecedent  arpiment  fn.ni  the  nature  of  the  case, 
the  teslimouy  of  all  wriura,  the  names  of  the 
measures,  and  the  general  agreement  of  their 
lengths  with  the  paru  of  the  body  whose  namco 
they  be«.  (Horn.  IL  tri  319,  xt.  678,  Od.  xi 
310;  Vilruv.  iii.  1.  §  2—9,  with  Schneider's 
Notes;  Hero,  Geom.  in  Aaal.  Grate  Paris,  16a«, 
vol.  L  pp.  308-^15,  388  ;  Diog.  Laftt  ix,  51  ; 
I'kert,  (  /<v«/.  d.  Grieek,  u.  /tom.  vol.  i.  pt.  'J, 
p.  .>4.)  Tlic  chief  of  sucb  measures,  with  their 
Greek  and  Roman  namea,  the  ibUowinf  *  the  ' 
breadth  of  a  fmjrr  <  ^dirrv\ot,  dnrita*)  «r  thumh 
(po//«r)  ;   the  breadth  of  the  or  j>'ilin  (ira- 

Aaj<TTT/,  ;xi/miM)  j  the  tpctm,  that  \*,  the  disUineo 
from  the  tip  of  the  tlnnnb  to  the  tip  of  the  little 
finger,  wbm  upmA  out  as  wide  as  p..si»ib!«5 
(<nri*a^)*;  tho  length  of  ihc  f,t,)t  {irout,  pet)  ; 
the  embit,  or  distance  from  the  elbow  to  the  tip  of 
the  mkldlo  Ifaiger  <w9xw*«  cntltM) ;  a  tlep  {$ntut, 
i/nvfus)  ;  a  double  step,  or />jcw  (jxinmt)  ;  and  the 
distajice  from  extremttr  to  exircinity  of  the  out- 
stretched Mmif  (Jfywtd).    With  reference  to  the 


last  two  HMMores,  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
Romans  derhred  them  from  the  leg»,  the  Greeks 
fnin  the  arms,  the  pattut  being  one  foot  shorter 
than  the  ^n^idof  the  other,  and  the  former  (5  feet) 
belonging  to  tbo  decimal  5y»t4 m,  the  latter  ( 6  feet) 
to  the  duodi^cimal.  The  hijjher  meafsiires  of 
length  will  be  referred  to  presently.  Compk  Pol- 
lux, B,  157,  IM ;  who  also  mentions  some  lem 
important  measures  ;  namely,  the  SoxM^  or  ioK- 
TuAo3<<xMn  or  tapor^  which'was  the  same  as  the 
voAourr^  ;  the  ipMitpor,  or  the  hngth  o(  the 


•  This  mtamre  was  not  in  the  Roman  sj  

When  they  wished  to  expma  the  Gr>M5k  tpan, 
the  proper  wnrd  waa  ^otfraas,  that  is,  three 
(ofthtfrot).  ^ 
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whole  hand  from  the  wri«t  to  the  tip*  of  tb«  fin- 
peri  ;  the  A«xdf  or  dintanco  from  the  tip  of  the 
thumb  to  the  tm  of  the  lonrtinget  (AtxafM)  when 
extended,  the  (e*»tr  tptm  ;  the  ><7tir  and  irv7f>4 
were  modificatiuni  of  tli  i"ii\L'?.  tlie  «vy«#i' beinj: 
|lie  disUutce  from  the  cUi  >vv  w  the  finger*  vhen 
K-,it.  tliat  i»,  to  the  knnckle  joint*,  the  ^\r/ftM  from 
the  finger*  xchtn  $hut^  that  i-.  t  >  the  joint*  nt  their 
haae.  Other  writen  meniiuu  iliu  ic«i»'8i/Ao»,  htmckle^ 
as  equal  to  two  hJucrvXtn, 

la  nnctical  we,  *uch  a  sTstem  a*  this  is  suffi- 
eient  rar  naaj^  wditinrr  purpo*e%  and  every  one  is 
familiir  ^vith  examples  of  the  t;'0  of  fuih  ni'  i- 
iorcs  in  their  pLun  physical  seusc,  But,  to  make 
B  i^lMn  definite,  two  tbinirs  are  reqdied  ;  mnnelr, 
to  fit  iij'VTi  ,1  [irri'«r  in\an!!Mc  f«aTidar;1  fit  tli-' 
unit,  or  i^ij^i  i^  iii  uietuturc  in  the  system,  for  which 
the  foot  was  iiaturaUj  choaen ;  and,  seooadlj,  to 
deiennioe  the  pnciae  reUttons  which  the  aev-ci^I 
meararet  bear  to  the  foot  and  to  one  another.  The 
fi'nner  of  these  points  we  reserve  fur  llh*  jm  -ii  ;it, 
merely  obsenriog  that  the  foot  in  each  system  was 
not  wrii fttrfnaivm ;  the latiervmi aocompliihed 
according  to  the  following  system,  which  will  be 
found  to  express,  not  only  the  relations  actually 
adopted  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  also  vcrj 
ncjirly  those  which  really  exist  between  the  parts 
in  a  well  made  man,  esjH-ciiilly  according  to  the 
standard  of  the  Homon  foot  It  is  worth  while 
also  to  obecrre  the  geaend  acoordanoe,  which  re> 
Wilts  fron  thif  method  of  invention,  between  the 
netricd  sY>t<-ni!«  nf  all  iiatinns. 

The  Ureek  and  Homan  systems  are  identical  in 
their  modee  of  eooneetbf  ue  measures  which  ore 
rommnn  to  the  two  ;  Tnit,  to  Afwd  O0DfuaioO|  they 
are  exhiLiiicd  separHlely. 

1.  In  the  Qndc  lyetam*^ 

4  dik'it?    ,    make    .    a  {kalm. 

3  palms    .  .a  h\MXi. 

4  pahup  •     "  '   •   a  fouL 

tpani  .  .a  fooL 

2  epans    .  .a  eahit. 

l^feet     .      "      .  aailit. 
2^  feet    «  .a  step. 

4  cubits  .  **  •  mieytnJLotfiiAom,* 
6  feet  ^      .  anVyvtdor  fitthflOk 

3.  In  the  Kuouui  system  — 

4  digits   •  .  naka  •  •  ft  palm, 

4  palms   •    •      **      i    .    a  fiKJt. 
]^  foet    •   •     "      .   .   a  cubit. 
'Ji  feel    .  .  .   .  ft  itepb 

5  feet  ^*       .    .    a  pBM. 

Tt  v.ill  1>i^  oli>i:-i  veil  iliat  in  llii^  arconnt  of  the 
k  and  ll'jiiuiu  sysu-ius  ijolluug  Um  been  said 
of  the  inch.  It  was  not  a  measure  derived  from 
the  haoian  bodj,  but  a  subdivision  which  the 
Romans  made  of  their  foot,  as  they  were  »eras> 
toni'  d  t')  any  unit  what«oevrr,  ai  ronliug 

to  the  analogy  of  the  uncial  division  of  the  As. 
A  more  complete  view  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
mensiir>  s  of  l<-ii:;t?i,  \\'n\\  (lu  ir  values,  reduced  to 
our  sy':*  will  l)c  found  in  ihc  Tables  appended 
to  tilis  W  iik. 

2.  Itinerary  MeantrtB.  —  For  the  higher  mea- 
sures of  Icngtli,  although  tJje  continuity  of  the 
^stcm  was  pnKmd  by  malting  them  exact  mul- 

*  This  word  is  nsed  aa  bnnjt  about  ih«  vote  of 

i\\o  nii-  isnn-,  for  want  of  ftll  Plg*^^  WSfd  to  ex- 
press its  meaning. 
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tiples  of  ft  foot,  yet  it  is  ob>vie«W  tlmt  eaftm 

nience  would  demand  higher  deni'inii  atuo*,  .  :^ 
of  which  would  be  Rgaidcd  as  a  new  va.x 
Nar,  tbeas  higher  mcasuiia  tauf  1» 
\y\x)\  T'.-^\x-i-\  to  their  origin,  as  m  some  sTrse  in- 
>k|>endent  of  those  smaller  mouurcs,  with  which 
they  w«M  afterwards  made  to  ftgvoe.  For,  jost  as 
we  hare  seen  that  the  smaller  measures  of  len^nh 
are  token  from  natural  objects,  so  we  shall  find 
that,  at  an  early  period,  the  larger  measores  were 
not  derived  arttficiaUj  fnm  the  bat  woe 

taken  ftnm  distanoea  wbidi  oecor  in  natnre  and  ia 
onlinary  lift\  ThuA,  Honitr  rxprr!is<-s  (il>tances 
hy  the  uiMi  of  a  stone  (//.  ii.  1*2  ;  and  ao  em  is 
later  time*,  Thuc.  v.  65,  Polyb.  t.  6),  of  « 


(//.  xxiiL  ^:^\  \  and  .  f  a  .  ar  (//.  x.  ."..'7,  it.  358, 
xxiiL  5'2!<X<uid  by  the  itill  iii<>ro  iiidthiute  descrip- 
tion, as  far  as  a  man  is  iirurj  clenrlr  when  he 
shouts**  iCkL  vL  294,  v.  400.  tt  alib.\' and  a^ 
by  a  standaid  demed  firom  agricalturr,  which  it  h 
important  to  notici-  in  roiii5>an-«<>n  iv  ih  thf  H'Unaa 
acttu  {II.  X.  352 ;  see  below.)  Of  still  longer  diataaoes 
time  was  made  the  meaottie;  the  joamer  of  a  dvr, 

of  (if  a  Jay  and  night,  on  foot,  with  a  hnf-c,  or  " 
a  sliij)  ;  a  .system  too  frequently  .■nijiluy -hI  now,  as 
vvt  ll  a.«  111  ancient  times,  to  need  the  citation  of  ex- 
am}^ for  its  illustration.  (Comp.  Ukert,  Gft^. 
d.  OriedL  u.  Horn.  roL  I  pL  2,  i  p  54,  55.)  The 
system  of  measurement  by  sfo^'ony  or  post*  should 
probabir  be  ceforred  to  this  head,  aa  it  is  most 
likely  tlial  such  distmees  would  be  fixed  aeoatdmg 

to  the  stn  ni;!h  of  man  or  horse  Lffi>r.-  the  tnmble 
was  t^cn  actually  to  me^ure  them  out.  Another 
plan  was  that  which  Herodotus  several  tiroes  adopti^ 
and  wliich  is  also  iamiliar  to  all  a,Ts,  the  v  r^p- 
tion  of  Olio  distance  by  comparing  it  with  ojiutlier, 
which  \vas  well  knowa  It  is  true  that  in  msay 
cases  this  method  is  evidently  only  general  and  in- 
definite,  as  when  Heradottu  describes  the  length 
of  tfii>  Nilo  a«  o.inal  to  that  of  the  l>aiiii1«\  hut 
there  are  other  cases  in  which  the  method  was 
definite;  and  especianr  one  case,  in  whSA  it 
ncttinlly  formed  tlic  foundation  of  the  common  sys- 
tem of  itinerary  measures  among  the  Greeks.  We 
refer,  of  oaune,  to  tie  Imglk  e/  tkt  Oiympic  frd- 
roM-covne^  or  Stadipm,  after  which  all  tho  other 
Greek  stadia  were  measured  out,  and  which  thus 
formed  a  universally  familiar  standard  of  reference 
for  itinenity  measurements,  Wiiether  the  Olympic 
stadium  was  m-iginally  measored  ontpnebeljr  equal 
to  COO  f,  ft,  or  w  lh'ihtT,  having;  been  accid>'iUAl!y 
(or  at  least  iooikdy)  Oiisuiued,  it  was  found  to  be  so 
nearly  equal  to  600  feet,  that  the  measiire  derived 
from  it  was  taken  nt  cjrur.'Iy  (lOO  fi  o t,  it  is  not;-  im- 
possible  to  determine.  \\'e  think  the  laiu>r  more 
probable  ;  but,  whichever  may  be  the  truth,  the 
point  now  insisted  upon  is  not  affected,  mundv, 
that  when  an  hoUj  Greek  writer  expmsed  a  dit* 

tance  in  stadia,  hi-  ilid  not  mi-an  to  5iij;i:cst  to  bis 
reader*  the  idea  of  so  many  times  600  feet,  but  of 
so  many  times  the  length  of  the  aetual  objeetive 
Olympic  staditim,  w  iih  which  they  were  all  farniHar. 
The  corresponding  iVature  in  the  Roman  system 
furnishes  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  diflfcrences 
of  natioiud  cluuacter.  The  military  notions,  which 
lie  at  the  basis  of  so  man^  of  their  institutions,  are 
at  once  recoLiii^cd  in  tlietraKil^thelfawsmMf  JNMW 
of  a  fooi>march. 
S.  £owf  ilfsttiam.  —  Another  distinct  sdvite 

of  thr  prontcr  mi  iLsurL'S  of  length  is  to  be  found 
in  the  necessity  which  anscs  at  an  early  period 
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ercry  ciTiliscd  community  for  deionniiiuig  the 
bonndarie*  of  laud.    Herodotitt  (u.  109)  men- 

tiiiii.s  a  tr,\i!iti<in,  which  tusifrned  tin-  invention 
of  girtiiiictry  to  bucti  a  iificcjij>ay  wliich  arose  in 
Eg})-pt  in  the  reign  of  Scsostria.    Of  course  this 
tradition  la  now  referred  to  merely  as  an  illustra^ 
tion,  not  as  expreBsing  an  historical  fact    As  in 
the  other  caiies,  the  origin  of  the  system  lies  far 
bock  beyond  the  mcb  oif  bittoty  s  And  all  that  am 
be  done  it  to  trace,  with  lome  {irabibility,  ita  auc- 
cessivi'  steps,  as  iniliiatinl  by  the  nature  of  the 
case,  by  the  names  of  the  mensurea,  and  by  the 
tisteiBentiof  andent  frriters.    Here  too,  as  in  the 
itinrmrv  di«{nnccs,  the  oriu'Iiia!  iinit  tif  the  t.v."*t(  in 
was  probably  not  a  specific  lumiber  of  i'ect,  but 
itm^qnantity,  which  was  afterwards  brought 
witb  tb«  atandard  of  tbe  naaUer 
Alio  it  b  to  be  obwrved,  that  these 
iiic.i.'Urcs  arc,  fnun  tho  nature  of  the  cas<',  measures 
of  surfiice,  although  in  practice  they  were  oflen 
naed  mwdy  aa  measures  of  length.   The  preciae 
fact  j'eenis  tf>  bt*  that  the?  first  natunil  measuro  of 
thv  AOTt  was  one  of  a  cofisiderablc  leugtit  aiid  a  very 
moderate  breadth ;  that  then,  this  measure  came 
to  be  used  as  a  measure  of  length  nione  ;  and  then, 
for  the  measure  of  surface  connected  with  it,  they 
did  not  revert  to  the  original  narrow  strip,  but  took 
the  aqnaie  of  its  length.   This  leeait  to  follow 
ffera  what  the  ancient  writen  teU  tu  of  the  ocAm, 
which  w;is  the  1»ase  nf  thp  Roinan  syatcra  of  land 
measures,  amd  which  is  thus  defined  by  Pliny : 
AebtB  vteabatur  in  quo  hon$  ageretUmr  cum  amtro 
mmo  impefu  Jutfo  {If.  A",  xviii.  3)  ;  by  which  he 
aeems  to  mean  the  distasjce  vvhich  a  yoke  of  nxeii 
dbntU  draw  a  plough  at  one  effort,  tliat  i^,  a  fim/le 
fmnrvm:  thia,  be adda,  ia  120  feet  in  lenjgth.  So 
■ho  Homer  (iZ.  z.  351,  S52)  describes  a  distance 
aa  l)eing    iu  far  as  are  the  furrows  of  nuile?."  \W 
aa  anaknooa  measures,  the  wrtm^  or  length 
of  *  ftmnr  heme  the  plough  was  turned,  by  whwh, 
Varro  tells  us  (/?.  U.  i.  1  li  ),  they  measured  in  Cam- 
pania, the  jugum  (yoke  of  oxen)  by  which,  be  says, 
they  measured  in  further  Spain,  and  tlM  Greek 
Sfwo/M,  a  furrow  ;  though  the  jugam  was  perliap.'; 
ncTcr  any  thing  else  but  a  measure  of  surface,  fur 
it  is  defined  as  the  quantity  of  land  which  a  yoke 
of  oxen  conld  ploagh  in  a  day.   Even  with  respect 
to  the  aettu  itself  a  doabt  as  to  ht  or^n  is  sug- 
p-«ted  }iy  the  tiRc  of  tlie  word  iti  Roman  law  for 
the  right  of  driving  cattle  through  a  tield  (Cic  p. 
On^cim.  26),  and  abo  for  tbe  path  resenrod  between 
field-t  fur  the  paissn^r  nf  cattle  (/)!•/.')  'yi%t  as  we 
also  use  the  word  drore.    Possibly,  m  llie  lufirx,  as 
dletenniaed  in  length  «l  120  feet^  oud  in  width  at 
4,  wc  may  bare  both  senses  of  the  word  combined. 
The  length  of  this  actus^  squared,  gave  the  adua 
quadratua  o{  14,400  Bi|iiare  feet,  which,  with  its 
double,  tbe^itffemm  of  2U,800  square  feet,  formed 
tiie  baiie  of  tkv  Rodmui  system  of  bmd  meamca. 
Two J'ti/iTa,  w  hirb,  nccordinjf  to  Varro  (/.  <*.),  formed 
originaUy  the  birth-right  of  every  Roman  cilizeo, 
were  thence  called  hermium  ;  100  iertdia  made  a 
eenturia  of  5.7()O,00O  square  feet,  or  the  square  of 
24U0  ;  4  cetiiuriaej  amuiged  as  a  s<^uare,  made  a 
0i/tHt.    In  this  iQflleDI,  the  smallest  sultdirision, 
and  that  which  amneeted  the  system  with  the 
foot,  was  the  area  of  100  square  feet,  or  the  square 
of  ten  feet,  which  was  thelen^rth  of  the  pole  [Dk 
CRMFEDA  ;  Psrtica]  used  in  nieastiring  land.  To 
thejmffenmf  which  graduallv  superseded  the  aetu$ 
■a  tile  unit  «f  the  tynm,  tiM  nndal  diTisim  waa  , 
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'  applied,  the  square  of  the  deccmpedu  (or  100 
square  feet)  being  its  scrupu/mn  or  2}tOth  part. 
Ah>)  3G  ncnij  iila  made  ttwv  cVuihi,  uwl  I  climuta 
one  oc/M  guadraiua.  la  the  loiigitudioal  actM$  of 
130  feet,  the  oblong  aetma  of  120  «  4  (or  460), 

square  feet,  and  the  actvs  qiiadnifus,  with  its 
double  the  jWjwrwwi,  we  also  see  the  connection  of 
the  duodecfanal  ^stcm  with  the  decimal. 

In  tbe  cone^nding  part  of  the  Greek  system, 
the  wK^tpav  answers  to  the  actus,  but  with  just 
the  difference  between  the  decimal  and  dinxii'ci- 
mal  svstemt.  As  a  measure  of  length,  it  is  100 
feet  (10  X  10  instead  of  13  x  10) ;  and  aa  a  mea« 
snre  of  surface,  it  is  the  square  of  lOO,  or  10,000 
scjuare  feet.  The  6poupa  was  the  quarter  of  it, 
that  is,  2500  square  feet,  or  the  square  of  £0 
feet.  A  meiuiuing  rod  of  10  feet,  Kc^Aa/iOT,  a]y. 
pears  also  in  the  Greek  system,  and  of  this  the 
■KKiBpov  was  the  square.  Also,  b'  xoAofiol  or  10 
VyvM/  or  40  viftx^f  nutde  one  iimtn  or  dmm. 
This  ^tem  was  connected  with  the  ittneniry 
measures  by  reckoning  6  jJeihra  or  100  u^ryvtal 
to  the  ttadmm.  (lierod.  ii.  149.)  For  a  com- 
plete view  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  measures  of 
length  and  surlaco,  sec  tlie  Tables  ;  and,  respect- 
ing the  ilomim  laiid  mcaaurcs,  compare  Actus, 
AURIMKNSORKS,   DKCSaiPKDA,    Jl'OBRt;itf,  «nd 

Niebuhr^  Essav  (M  ths  Homan  Mwle  of  par- 
HHommff  Lamdtd  Property,  Hidory  of  Jiome^  vol. 

ii.  a  pp.  i. 

4.  Measures  of  CkmacUjf,  —  Tbe  measures  of 
capacity  seem  to  nave  been  anaaged  on  a  siintfav 

|>niiciple  to  those  already  noticed  ;  that  is,  they 
were  not  derived  by  a  definite  process  of  calcu- 
lation from  tbe  measares  of  length,  but  were  ori- 
ginally nothing  more  than  the  names  of  difTen  nt 
sited  vessels  of  no  verj'  definite  capacity,  which, 
when  the  metrical  systt  m  came  to  be  definitively 
constituted,  were  brought  into  harmony,  on  tbe 
one  hand  with  the  measares  of  length,  on  the 
other  with  those  of  weight. 

I'hc  question  still  remains,  which  of  tbe  tlirco 
kinds  of  measures  was  tho  one  firM  eollstructedt 
and  tile  one  from  which  the  othcn  wsf»  derived. 

II.  WktMt  wm  Oic  Cn  rk  and  Rmom  Mtamm 

dcnvod  f 

In  an  that  we  have  swd  about  the  origin  of 
measures  of  length,  it  has  neither  been  .staled 
nor  implied  that  those  measures,  as  dejinitclji  fixed 
Ay  the  firecise  dskrumoHom  of  tkeir  unit,  were  ob- 
tained in  itie  Tvniuier  and  order  that  h.Ts  hei  ti  de- 
scribed, that  has  been  liuid  uiay  true,  as 
we  believe  it  is,  and  J«l  the  question,  What  iros 
theftKd^  and  whkhck  was  it  derived,  still  n>mains 
unanswered.    To  this  question  we  now  proceed. 

Our  limits  qnite  forbid  the  full  disaiseion  of  the 
mious  opinions  which  have  been  pat  forward  on 
this  subject,  or  even  the  efatboKto  development 
of  that  view  which  we  brlievo  to  be  the  correct 
one;  and  which  is,  in  the  main,  that  which  has 
been  put  forward  by  Bikkh  in  his  very  careful 
and  learned  work  entitled,  Mrtrolu'jische  I'titcrm- 
ckunpen  iiUr  GcwicAle,  Aliiuxfiis^  uiid  M<u»e  dis 
AUertkums  in  ikrem  Zusammenhanpe,  fierlin,  1838, 
8vob,  and  to  the  prindpai  points  ia  wbidi  Mr. 
Onto  assents,  in  hb  reriew  of  BSdch^  work  in 
the  Classiad  Museum  for  1R44,  vol,  i.  p.  1.  The 
two  chief  questions  involved  in  the  discussion  are 
these :  —  I.  Whence  were  the  Greek  and  Sotmin 
metricBl  aptema  derived  f  2.  In  each  «f 
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•gntcoM,  whkk  «f  lb*  thrae  kbdt  <tf  tneoraxe 
fimiMd  th*  fbandatiDa,  fWnn  which  th«  oth«r  two 

On  the  hrti  of  thew  que«tion<  our  upac^  aiiowi 
mi  todoltttlttanrvUuianftrtberraderto  Dockh'i 
elal">nite  eryvii-ition  of  xho  opinion^  in  whkh  frw 
coiiij«jUnt  readcri  of  lus  work  will  fiiil  to  com 
cido,  that  tka  Imw  o/  the  Greek  and  Homam  me- 
trtcal  ryutemu  teas  tkat  wkkk  tad  prmxnUd  from 
mry  eariji  timet  mmntff  the  CkaMamtu  at  tieihyhm^ 
(tarn  whith  or  frmn  sumo  cnniiivui  nncina 
JSsTptians  derived  their  metrical  cjstcm  ;  and 
which  WM  cuTted  hf  the  coiaaMm  «r  «bt  Pkoe- 
niri.ini  into  flri'tce,  whence  it  pi«!s*'fl  orrr  into 
llnlj.  Un  the  locaiid  question,  hit  wmarf^^cn^  us 
well  aa  the  aigunMirte  of  other  writcrx,  may  tafely 
he  mid  to  haT«  ectnhlished  the  position  that 
Wmykt*  urre  determine  bf/irrt  metutirr^,  oat/ 
■K'lMirM  trrrt  derimi  Jhnn  uvt^htB. 

It  will  be  ooovcnient  here  to  giY«  Biickh>  own 
cam|MBd!t»  «f  the  nam  remlti  whidi  he  under* 
taJct  *  ti.  cstaMifih,  \rith  Mr.  Orote'i  atatement  of 
the  poiiiU  ill  which  he  diflcn  from  n<H'kh.  We 
adopt  Mr.  Grote's  tianslntion  of  the  pasaage,  only 
»tili-tituiii.i2r.f«i/ti»f/*Mi  for  Aftfrntrntm.  **  If"  (  Bockh 
»uvs,  lu.  4.  p.  'it))  **  we  regard  thia  rvUiUuu  of  the 
wciglils  and  men«un-a\  baaed  up>n  a  given  weight 
of  water,  which  ia  the  key  •■tone  of  the  Bomaa 
eyeten— and  if  we  cany  the  applieatiMi  of  thn 
wfttcr-wcighl  bockwarda  tn  thp«hi'  r  nu a.saros  -if 
the  ancient  world  —  we  ahall  hud  a  conm  ction 
rmlly  and  truly  orpnie  between  th«  ayatenia  of 
til"'  i'il!'  r>.'iil  people  of  anti.jiilty,  niiil  wt»  «!.a!! 
arrive  ai  laat  at  the  fund8UiK*uMi  maty  <uaii)  ol 
weight  and  iniKWim  ta  the  Itiil'v  Itinian  system  ; 
ao  that  thia  aupputition  ia  f»nnd  to  l>e  verified  in 
all  ita  consequrnces  and  detaila.  To  give  some 
prpliiiiinnry  iiiiinKition  of  thia  —  I  shall  show  thnt 
the  Ulcciaa  (or,  man  aoeaiatcly,  the  Avfinctan) 
and  the  RonHui  pound  acn  hi  the  intM  ef  19 :  9  { 
the  A'-cinotnn  {vmricl  is  lialf  tin-  .\'-;:Iiirtai)  miiM  ; 
but  till-  I  ul^ail  UK'.-uurca  stood  norui^tUy  m  iim 
fatio  lit'  tlie  weight*;  and  therefore  the  Grecian 
cubic  foot  was  to  the  llomon  aa  1 0  :  9,  and,  aa  the 
lioman  cubic  foot  weighs  80  pounds  of  ruin-wntcr, 
ao  al»o  the  Grecian  cubic  fft  t  \M-;|;ha  80  Grecian 
or  Aegineton  pounds,  eqtial  to  40  Aeginctan  minac 
The  unity  (unit)  of  weight  (in  Oreeee)  however 

ia,  imt  4  0  imii.if,  Init  (ill  iniii;it%  or  a  talent  In 
the  original  institutiona  of  the  people  of  antiquity 
ererything  haa  its  rraaen,  ana  we  find  acnrcely 
ntiything  purely  arMtrary  :  nevL-rlhi-loss,  this  unity 
(ujiii;  of  weight,  the  tiilcnt,  dw*  imt  cnijicide  with 
the  unity  of  measure — iu-uIkt  n  iih  the  cubic  foot, 
nor  with  any  ether  ^ecific  cubical  dcuominatioD. 
Bnl  the  coincidence  rereolt  itaetf  at  on^  aa  toon 
aa  we  distovor  t)mt  tfu-  Bahy Ionian  cubic  foot, 
•landiug  oa  it  di>ea  in  the  ratio  of  d  :  2  to  the 
OrecMnf  eubic  foot,  weigha  60  AefioAtM  annae 
(w60  Babjrlonian  nunru'^l  Babylonian  taleut) 
of  rain- water."   {t'Um.  Mus.  vol.  i.  p.  4.) 

Upon  thieMr.  Qrote  remnrk!* :  M.  H.kkh  here 
proniisea  more  than  his  volume  will  be  found  to 
realise.  //«  Joe*,  indeed^  $uti$/actorUjf  tkow  that 
the  I ifthi/l'jitian  talent  troa  idtntical  witk,  and  wot 
tAa  or^'ao^  jsrotogpe  ^  tkt  Atgimtkm  taknl,  and 
that  the  standard  and  icale  ef  leet^Af  waa  thrikingljf 


*  Namely,  that  betwecii  the  Human  pound  aiui 
tilj  Roman  angora  or  (ptadranlaL, 
t  Oy  acorioa»aiieptat,Mr.Qf«lahaaG!irsian. 
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amd  curioitdf  nmular  in  Aaia,  ia  Egypt,  and  in 
Greece.   But  A«  Am  «o#,  I  thmk,  made  «na  the 

Hkf  with  rrjrin!  t-i  t^e  Grecian  mrnfttrf^.  '  i 
of  length  or  cftfis»ciiy,  and  ki$  prwf  of  i*^  ru:** 
of  Z  \'l  Utuyen  tke  Itatylonut*  aitd  tie  (irraam 
foot  triU  fuund  aUnprtker  drfrctive.  Nor  has  be 
prwdoccd  a.i.  I'latc  evidence  to  demoastrate,  eiihrr 
the  ratio  of  10  :  9  between  the  Grecian  or  Ar^i- 
netan  pound  and  the  Roman  poand,  or  thnt  «C  I ;  2 
between  the  Ae^rineian  ponnd  and  iSbm  Aogineian 

iiiinn  ;  tlf  niti"  htir-^h  the  Grrn  in  cvbie  f'JOt  a»d 
j  the  iioman  mine  fixity  too,  aa  aiao  tknt  tetweem  tie 
(frrcian  cnhic  foot  and  any  ykm  Ormimm  wmfki^ 
an  \\f  pr<"p<>,i^<*s  it,  inndmis-ii^Jr.     In  fa<i"T.  thvfe 
'      itu  such  tiling  I  pruprrly  speaking  !,  as  an  Aeci* 
nrtan  poimd  «-eig}it  :  nor  it  there  amy  JLrmt 
rvhitton  bttu*en  (ineian  vcei^t  and  (rrvemu 
ture$^  either  of  lentjth  or  of  capacity.,  though 
a  JLtnl  nnrmal  rri  tti-rn  iM  /tifru  It  iKt  lcrm.in  ^rr  :'t 
and  ifaiflomtm  mccMcrcs,  aa  also  &tficoca  Haana 
ipeifflU  and  Remtm  ineamrM.**  (iM,  pfk  4,  S :  wa 
hnvp  intnH!i;rt-il  iht-  it.iIuT*  t<i  call  thr-  n-a^i^-r's  nt- 
t'  lit  t>ii  to  the  chief  pomts  in  which  Mr.  Cirolo 
Hjr.'.  <«  with,  and  diiTcn  firm,  11.  BSckh). 

These  extmcta  fiimish  a  pretty  good  idc*  of  the 
ITi-sent  position  of  ancient  metrical  science.  It  ia 
impossible  here  to  discuss  the  pointa  at  issue  bc« 
twecn  thcee  two  great  echolan ;  bat  we 
marfc  that.  If  Bifdth  haa  aoraetinws  fiuled  lo  ( 
Iii*  ir.Mi  distinction  betwerii  f^irt  and  nj-prnximoU 
nitioa  (seeGrote,  p.2),and  if  be  bas  erred  thmugh 
attemptinf  to  eatablish  sometatioB  which  arc  either 
fanciful  or  m,T'-  r('S';i?ts  of  an  ovcr-«tniiiLi''I  ca!^i.!a- 
ttfju,  or  which  are  too  strange  to  be  tmc, —  Air. 
Grota  haa  alee  preMfMi  the  other  side  of  tlic  argn- 
ment  in  a  manner  which,  if  sound,  would  preWnt 
the  cstablishmt^nt  of  any  exact  ratio  between  any 
two  systems,  and,  in  stating  that  t!.cr<^  t<  n<.  f.j>  d 
mormai  reiatim  betwem  (irteian  tr*H^t  and  Oreaam 
■moaarsa,  he  has  pat  forward  a  pro[KisitMt,  wharfc 
hi-  (!i><  8  not  sulficionlly  sustain  l  y  [  r.x  ^  w  hich  i* 
vtry  uuprobable  in  itAe\f,  ami  which  is  hardiy  coa> 
sistcnt  with  the  aekn'>u  I<'iii;cd  derivation  of  the 
Greek  weights  from  the  Babylonian  ;  for  it  ia  very 
unlikely  that  the  (treeks  abould  have  taken  tkeir 
wifjhta  and  not  thfir  measmres  from  the  Fabylo* 
nian^  c^)ccially  when  it  ia  lemeiabered  that  thn 
Ronun  aystcn^  which  waa  pnhabty  derired  front 
the  Greek,  agreed  with  the  Babylonian  Lttk  ra 
tceiijhtt  and  mmunrm,  and  not  only  so,  but  abo 
bore,  in  ita  tneaenlta  ef  cnpncity,  a  definite  imtaa 
to  thr  Orfrk  ;  nnd,  n^orrnvrr,  thor*>  appi-ars  to  be 
the  saiHf  iHcon*istt.iicy  iu  the  att'-tiipt  in  dt»conr.«<t 
the  Greek  and  Roman  weights  w  fiilo  acintttir  g 
the  deriraticm  of  both  from  the  Babylooiaii.  Be 
this  aa  it  iriay,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  afBnnt«f 
that  the  rc.'ti-ari  lii  s  nf  lliitkh  aro  fu  iiii;N)rtant,  il.rtt 
tbcy  must  be  regarded  as  the  starting -point  of  all 
fotnfn  inTestigationB  into  the  lohjeet  The  foct 
aim)  deserves  uoticr,  tliat  several  of  BClckfi's  con- 
clusions, which  Mr.  Urate  queetiona  aa  exact  and 
designed  ratios,  are  admitted  hy  him  to  be  very 
near  the  tmili  ;  mid  th.y  mny  therefore,  at  all 
eventa,  be  luetul  to  ua  fur  the  purpoae  of  assisting 
the  memory.  The  mt  of  thie  part  of  th«-  suVtject, 
ao  for  at  leaat  aa  oar  epaee  pcnaita  u  to  netiee  i%, 
will  be  foimd  und#r  PoNnnnjt. 

Tin;  (jiit'stioii  .still  r-Miiain*,  Imir  to  drtfrnihtf  fJ.« 
(j'rfffi  (1)1,1  Jiomam  uuMsure$  in  terms  of  our  own, 
which  ra  i  \tc  done,  withmit  ftfeienoe  to  the  doobU 
fill  poiau  involred  in  the  forefu^g  i 
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IIL  Ikltmmaiiom  ^  0*  OnA  md  Rmmn 
Meumm, 

1,  Mmnum  qfUiigA,  —  Befbrs  we  can  attempt 
to  fix  tfltOmik  wid  Roman  foot,  we  mtut  examine 

the  qnestion,  whether  the  fonncr  pt-ojilc  (for  no 
one  pretends  it  of  tbe  latter)  hod  different  •tandords 
efloijfth.  We  dhink  tint  Ukort  liM  Htbftetorit.v 

shown  fVy  had  not  tiijTt'rt^t  tlandarffs,  hiu 
aluHtjfi  umxi  (he  (ffympie  aladium  attd  the  foot  eor- 
mnptmdtnff  to  If.  ( Ukcrt, Uiittdie  Arider  Oriteken 
mid  U^mtr  die  Entfirmungm  tu  bf»ilmmen,  und 
Sier  dot  iHadimm,  Weimar,  1H13,  livo. ;  Gay.  d. 
Gri'c/i.  u.  /{oiiifr,  vol.  i.  pt.  -J.  pp.  55,  &c)     It  is 

ouljr  po«»ible  here  to  gire  a  brief  itatemcDt  of  tbe 

MyilfUCltt* 

It  hiiA  been  stjppscd  by  some  authors  tbnt  t'l  r  ' 
were  utber  stasia  la  use  in  Ure«M5e  besides  the 
Olyninflk  The  meet  ancient  writers  never  either 
mj  or  hint  at  such  a  thin?  :  but  when  we  compare 
the  distances  between  plikcea,  as  Btatud  by  them 
in  »Lidi;i,  with  the  real  distances,  they  nn*  fi)und 
almott  iuvanabiy  too  gnat  if  cttimated  bjr  the 
Olynpie  ttadimn,  nevw  too  mntt.  Henee  the 
condition  liai*  bet-n  drawn,  that  the  firccks  iiBcd 
(or  itinerary  measurements  a  stade  much  smaller 
tlHui  th<-  ( )lympie.  Ibjor  RenneU,  who  anatrscs 
sevi-ral  of  the*(>  ■'mtrmentx,  ^ves  .'>0r>\  feet  for' the 
value  of  the  ilincmry  stade.  {.(Jeoffrapkp  of  J/cm- 
dotu»^  sec.  2.)  It  k,  however,  fcUOeCv  credible 
that  tfaew  atttbor^  aome  of  whom  expressly  inform 
as  that  the  stade  eootamed  600  feet,  should  reckon 
distances  by  another  sUide,  without  givirij^  any  in- 
Umatjou  of  the  &ct ;  especially  as  thej  usually 
warn  their  readen  wb«l  they  speak  of  meamres 
difft^rintr  from  the  cnmnron  standard,  fllornd.  ii.  3, 
17,  a:*,  i'o  ;  Plin.  //.  iV.  vi.  26.  1.  m.)  The  real 
eauM  of  tbe  ese«is  in  the  itinemrf  ^alHieM  of 
the  Gn-eks  is  explained  by  Ukert  in  a  way  which 
■eems  dccisire  of  the  question.  The  most  ancient 
mode  of  reckonini^  distances  among  the  Greeks,  as 
among  most  other  nations,  wn<^  hv  the  number  of 
days  required  to  perfiann  rtic  j  >  ir.iey.  When  tbe 
stadium  was  brought  into  use,  tbe  distances  were 
•till  comptUed  by  days' journeys,  but  transferred 
into  stadia  by  teekoAu^  a  certain  number  of  stadia 
to  a  diiy  s  j'nimey.    (Herod,  iv.  85,  It  is 

evident  tliat  niarly  all  the  distances  given  by  the 
ancient  Greek  writers  were  computed^  not  meaturtd. 
Tbe  uncertatntiea  attendioff  this  mode  of  oompa- 
tation  are  obviotM,  and  it  is  equally  obTiooe  that, 
as  XI  gemral  rule,  the  results  would  be  above  the 
truth.  At  sea  the  cniculation  was  made  according 
to  the  » timber  of  atadm  wbieh  coold  be  sailed  over 
in  a  (lay  by  a  jf  vxl  .shi[»,  in  jjood  order,  and  with  a 
tiiir  wind.  Any  iailurc  in  llu-se  cnuditiuiis  (and 
aeiM  andb  there  must  always  have  been)  would 
ilienaM  the  number  of  days*  sail,  and  therefore  the 
ealeufaited  distance  when  reduced  to  stadia.  Si- 
nn'Lirly  by  land  a  day's  jouniey  was  reckoned 
equal  to  the  number  of  stadia  which  a  good  tra- 
vdler  {ia^p  fiCmvos)  could  perfonn  in  a  day,  which 
for  obvii  II:)  r  asons  would  generally  exceed  the 
space  pas^sed  over  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
Evoi  Uie  Greeks  thcmsclres  are  not  agieed  aa  to 
the  number  of  stidia  in  a  day's  jotimcy.  Hero- 
dotus (iv.  86)  gives  700  6tadi.i  for  the  voyage  of 
a  sailing  ship  by  day,  600  by  night  Most  com- 
monly 1000  Madia  wera  mkooed  aa  a  24  honrs* 
voyage,  bo(  mdw  unJiiTonRUo  diawMtanres 
•oaicctj  MO  wtftt  petfafined.  (Haiia.  Tjr.  lyb 
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Ptofem.  Gfotj.  L  17.)  Allowance  must  alto  be 
made  for  the  windings  of  tbe  cua^t,  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  navigation,  the  currents  of  th«  aoa, 
the  varying  ikill  of  the  Mamen,  and  other  cimuB* 

A  day's  journey  by  land  was  reckoned  nt  200 
or  180  stadia  (licrrKl.  iv.  101  ;  Pausao.  z.  33 ; 
Ptol.  i.  9),  or  for  an  army  150  stadia.  (Herod. 

And  here  also  delays  would  often  occur. 
The  ancients  themselves  differ  widely  in  their  ae- 
counts  of  distances,  not  only  as  compared  \%  ith  the 
true  digtanocii  but  with  one  another,  a  iact  which 
the  theory  of  a  KtMimte  itinerary  stade  cannot  ac- 
count for,  but  which  is  a  natural  result  of  their 
mode  of  reckoning,  as  explained  above. 

The  following  testimoniea  an  advanred  in  wa^ 
port  of  the  view  of  dilTereiit  stadia.  Censorinus, 
w  ho  lived  in  the  lime  of  Alexander  Severufs  after 
speaking  of  tbe  aatronomioal  meaanrements  of 
&Btoataenes  and  Pythogoms,  says  that  by  the 
stadium  used  in  them  we  must  understand  ^  the 
stadium  whirh  is  called  Italic,  of  625  feet,  for 
there  are  others  bmidcs  this,  of  difTerent  lengths, 
as  the  Olympic,  which  eemiati  of  <)00  feet,  and 

the  Pythian,  of  1000."  (/>  Xutuli,  c.  \ 
This  p««s'txe  is  evidently  a  complication  of  blun- 
ders. The  "  Italic  fladinm,**  unknown  elsewhere), 
is  manifestly  the  same  as  the  Olympic,  but  reckoned 
in  iloman  feet,  of  which  it  contained  6*25.  The 
**  Olympic  of  600  feet  "  is  the  same  in  Greek  feet. 
The  value  nren  for  the  J^bian  atadhnn  ia  douly 
wrong,  for  the  Olympic  mee^^oane  was  the  longest 
in  Greece  (as  upixars  froin  thi  passage  of  Gellius 
quoted  below),  and  besides  Censorinus  obviously 
confounds  the  extrem>-  length  of  the  race  eonnec 
with  the  portion  of  them  measured  ont  for  the 
race,  the  same  name,  stadium^  being  applied  to 
both  ;  for  it  is  very  possible  that  the  fotm&t 
wen  of  diffiMunt  lengthy  though  the  latter  never 
varied. 

Anlns  OelHus  (i.  1)  quotes  from  Plutarch  to  tlie 
effect  that  Hercules  measured  out  the  stadium  at 
Olyrapia  with  hi*  own  feet,  making  it  800  feet 

lonp ;  and  that  when  afterwards  other  stadia  wore 
'established  in  Greece,  containini?  the  same  number 
of  feet,  these  were  shorter  than  t he  Ohuipic  in  the 
pn>portioD  by  wbkb  the  foot  of  Hercules  exceeded 
that  of  other  men.  But  whatever  there  is  of  truth 
in  this  story  is  probably  the  obscure  remnant  of 
an  ancient  tradition  respecting  the  existence  of  a 
atandnrd  of  length  greater  tJMm  tba  common  oiie, 
nt    I    ^;  '  It  period:  a  matter  whidb  will  be 

presently  reterred  to. 

Attempts  have  been  nmde,  especially  by  Romd 
de  ridle  and  nnsselin,  to  prove  the  exi^ti'nre  and 
to  determine  the  lin^lhs  of  ditfereiit  stadiik  from 
the  dilVerent  lengths  assigned  by  ancient  writers  to 
a  great  circle  of  tbe  earth.  But  lorely  it  ia  &r 
more  just  and  roasonaMe  te  take  theoe  dtflmnt 
values  a.s  a  proof  (amont;  various  others)  that  the 
ancients  did  not  know  the  real  length  of  a  great 
drde,  than,  fiist  assuming  that  they  liad  anc^ 
k:  n  v!  ri^f,  toaqdaia  them  aa  lefetiing  todiffnent 
standards. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  there  seems  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  different  stadia  existed  hofon  tha 
third  century  of  the  Christum  aera. 

From  this  period,  however,  we  do  find  varieties 
of  the  stadoi  the  chief  of  which  are  tbooe  of  7  and 
7|  to  tht  Bmdmi  nfla.   (Wvim,  db  i^Nirf.  &c 
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The  followilig  t«blc  of  supposed  rarieties  of  the 
stadium  it  from  HnMej*»  Ameimt  Wt^fiti^  ^ 

Stade  aMififncd  to  Aristo- 
tle's meanuremcnt  of 
tlis  earth's  surface 
Uean  gvogfaphiod  stnde 
com pn ted   hj  Major 

ii.'iuM-n  - 

Olympic  Stade 
8tBd«  of  7ite  the  1U»-1 

man  mtlc  -  -  -  f 
Stade  of  7  to  the  Koman  \ 

Hut,  altliKiigli  the  fJailitnn  and  the  foot  connected 
with  it  were  single  deliaite  mtauures  thfoughout 
Oroeee,  yet  we  And,  in  the  Eastern  MontriM, 
Il-\hylnn,  Syria,  and  EL'vpt,  and  in  some  neigh- 
bouring (Jrtjek.  stales,  twjt  iotii/er  than  the  Olympic 
(not  $korier^  as  Renneli's  itinerary  stadium  would 
reqniie),  the  origin  of  wbidl  it  to  be  explained  by 
tlie  coH^xistenoe,  in  the  Bftbylonnui  syit«n,  of  a 
royd  or  lacrrd  and  a  common  foot  anil  cub,!,  ,i  h 
were  so  related  to  une  another  that  Ute  royal  cmUt 
«Mt  Arw  fi»ger-bnadtkM  kmger  tkm  the  tmmum. 
(Herod.  L  178  :  see  furth*  r  undor  Pks  > 

In  proceeding  todetermiuu  thuGrt:i^k  and  Roman 
fbfit,  we  most  convenient  plan  is  first  to  fix  the 
latter,  and  then  to  derive  the  fonncr  ftom  it 

I.  Tke  Romam  foot.  There  wn  five  difletent 
ways  of  determining  the  l<'n!ith  of  the  Roman  foot. 
Tiicea  ara^  1.  From  aocie&t  mouuret  still  in  ex- 
iatenee,  indodiag  ftet  Wd  dew*  «a  eefialehiml 
monuments,  and  foot  rulfs  found  in  the  ruins  of 
various  dtiee  ef  the  lUniaQ  empire ;  2.  From 
mtaiimincnti  e(  kiM wn  distaaoee  alimg  roads,  both 
between  mil**  stones  and  between  places  ;  3.  From 
measorementJi  of  buildings  and  obielisks  ;  4.  From 
ttiecoBtenteof  certain  mcnsun-.')  of  capacity  ;  and  5. 
Fh>m  mpasnnnMOUof  A  degree  on  the  cartb'e  eiur- 
Cue.  (ForafuUhiatoriealaiccMinterdi«aeajfl«ni, 
eee  the  trcnti.HOi  of  Wuito,  Ilussey,  and  Bdckh.) 

1.  It  might  appear,  at  tint  thoughts,  that  an- 
dent  laeMUfet  in  aelMl  exist«iici>  would  at  onoeJ  wliieh  reqairae  a  eoojectanl  emendation  cnnnot  Ims 
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2.  The  itincmry  njc-iisurements  arc  «f  two  kinda, 
according  as  they  are  obuincd  by  m  .Kirit  ,'  t!i<? 
distance  from  one  pl«oe  to  UMtber,  or  the  distance 
from  one  mile-rtone  t*  anotlier  en  %  Roawn  mad* 
Both  methods  have  the  advantage  of  the  dlrriTrrn- 
tion  ©fcnw  which  always  results  from  di  tcnTiimng 
a  leMM*  lM^(Qitllde  from  a  greater,  but  both  are 
suViject  Tint-ertainty  from  tiiniin^-s  in  the  road, 
and  frnm  tiie  improbability  of  the  mile-stones 
having  been  laid  down  with  minute  accuracy  ;  and 
two  other  serious  objections  amlj  U*  tbe^fcnner 
mode,  namely,  the  difficulty  or  determhuRf  tfc* 

pniiilA  where  the  mea*urcnicnt  T»ei:an  nnd  <  t;ded, 
•ad  the  duu^  which  may  have  takeu  place  in 
the  diraetieR  of  dw  foad.  Beth  methods,  how^- 
ever,  h.wv  been  tried  ;  the  f  irnier  Vy  Cassini,  who 
measured  the  distance  from  Nimes  to  Narbonne, 
•ad  by  Riccioli  and  Grimaldi,  who  measured  that 
betwei-n  ^fodcnn  nnd  Bologna,  and  the  latter  by 
C«*»i»ii,  bet  ween  Aix  and  Aries. 

3.  The  measurement  of  buildinjrs  is  raih<  r  a 
verificatkn  of  the  valoe  of  the  foot  as  obtained  from 
other  sonrcM  than  an  independent  eridenee.  It 

very  seldom  liappens  that  we  know  the  inimVr  nf 
ancient  feet  contained  in  the  building  measuml. 
We  ha««  ene  inch  cdnmple  hi  the  Parthenon, 
which  was  called  Hecntompeflon  (hundri  d-fo  tted, 
Plutarch,  J'ericL  13,  VaiOy  b)  from  the  width 
of  its  front ;  but  even  hi  thia  caae  we  cannot  tell 
exactly,  till  we  kn«v  eoncthini;  of  the  length  of 
the  Greek  foot,  to  winl  pi^cbe  patt  irf  the  ftmX 
this  jno.iAurement  applies.    Aurnn,  there  -.he 
obeliik  in  the  Piaxza  del  Popolo  at  Rome,  and  the 
PlanHdm  ehAek,  the  hrigm  of  which  are  giTcn 
by  Pliny  {U.  N.  xxxvi.  0.  *.  14>.    Rut  the  actual 
heigliU  of  these  obelisks,  as  compared  with  Pliny, 
would  give  a  value  for  the  foot  nJlogether  diffierent 
from  liiat  ohtained  from  other  sources.  Ind*t^ 
the  numbers  in  Pliny  are  undoubtedly  corrupt,  ond, 
as  they  stand,  it  is  only  the  difrrmet  of  height 
hetwaen  the  two  that  can  be  of  aoj  aenrice,  wid 
even  tbU  giTOi  a  reeolt  hj  no  means  Mtiibeterf. 
An  iiigenions  emendation  by  Sttiart  would  remove 
the  difficulty  ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  a  passage 


give  the  required  infnnnallon.  But  these  mea- 
sures are  found  to  ditler  among  themselves.  They 
•re  ef  two  kinda,  feot-nieaaarBi  cat  apon  grave- 
stones, and  brass  er  iron  wnawwa  intended  in 
all  nroliability  fur  actual  ua.  Finn  the  nature 
of  the  can"  the  latter  would  probtihly  be  more 
exact  thoa  the  fonner,  and  in  fiict  the  measure*  on 
the  grave-stonea  are  radely  cut,  and  their  sub- 
divisions are  nf  nneqnal  length,  so  that  they  have 
no  prctetiiiun»  to  uiiuute  accuracy  ;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  it  would  b«  absurd  to  mppoao  that 
they  would  have  been  nude  very  &r  wrnig.  We 
may  safely  nmcTude  that  they  would  have  about 
M  much  accunuy  aa  a  nu-iisure  hastily  cut  on 
•tMie  by  a  mason  irom  the  foot-^ule  osed  by  him 
in  working.  Four  laeh  neaeone  are  mwerred  hi 
the  capitol  at  Rome.  They  are  called  the  Statilian, 
Cossntian,  Aebutian,  and  Cappouian  feet.  They 
have  been  i«|ieatedly  IPeniwd,  but  unfortunately 
tlie  difTerent  meaanremetits  gave  different  result*. 
The  brass  aiid  iruu  fuot-rulca,  of  which  ise\eral 
exist,  do  not  |M^isely  agree  in  length.  There  was 
anciently  a  •tandaid  HMt-mcamre  kept  in  the 
capitol,  'coHed  the  nv  a>e»iftiW>,  whiidi  was  pro- 
bnbly  lost  at  the  biinung  «C  the  C«|itol  Wider 
ViteUiiu  or  Titus. 


taken  ns  nn  independent  authority.  Th<'n"  is 
another  mode  of  di  ducing  the  value  of  the  foot  from 
buildinga,  of  the  dituensiont  of  which  we  have  no 
ij^mnation.  The  building  is  measured,  and  the 
length  thus  obtained  is  divided  br  th«  i»i{yos<d 
value  of  the  ancient  foot  (as  deriv.  d  frcni  other 
evidence),  and  if  a  remaiuder  be  left,  this  value  oi 
the  feet  k  cerwcted  eo  diat  then  nay  he  so  ic- 
mainder.  It  is  nssmned  in  this  process  that  no 
fractkms  of  fieot  were  allowed  in  the  dimensions 
of  thelNutdinf,and  aleo  that tha  plana  were  m  rked 
ont  with  the  most  minute  exactness,  binh  >  f  which 
ossnmptions  aif  not  very  probable,  la  luct  the** 
measurements  have  given  different  values  for  the 
foot.  Modem  architect%**^  laya  Mr.  Hnsaej,  de 
not  allow  diat  each  cakohtmu  conM  he  depended 
on  in  modem  buildin^rs,  for  detennlnini;  thr  tn»e 
length  of  the  measures  by  which  they  wcir  planned. 
Nor  are  the  dimensiocw  of  the  parte  of  huildbga 
of  the  middle  nues  in  onr  own  countT)',  as  Gothic 
churches  aiid  oithcdrals,  found  to  agree  exactly,  so 
as  to  give  whole  numbers  ef  the  alBiinrd  measure.* 
On  the  other  hand,  theae  meaineniaila,  like  theee 
on  made,  hare  the  adTantafe  af  nm^visg,  in  all 

probability,  very  small  errors,  and  of  tin  '  ' 

tion  of  the  error  by  diviaioa. 
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4.  VUlalpAQdo  ai)d  EiseDtchmidt  hAve  attempted 
to  dcdnee  cbe  length  of  the  Roman  foot  frotn  the 
solid  content  of  the  corifin^  <if  Vospasinn.  fCoN- 
GiLTfl.]  Since  the  cuugims  was  the  eiulilh  of  the 
amphora,  and  the  content  of  the  aiD|MMfa  wai  a 
cubic  foot  [Quaorantal],  the  proc«M  ia  tooml- 
tiply  the  content  of  the  oongius  by  8,  and  eztnct 
the  cuhe  Ti  '  if  the  product.  But  this  process  is 
Tciy  uncertain.  Finit,  there  it  a  doubt  about  the 
eantent  of  Ae  cai^|jin  Hidf  (Pom>BRA],tli«B  iitt 
hanily  to  be  fupposod  that  the  content  of  the  con- 
giiiM  w.-u  actually  adapted  wiih  perfect  accuracy  to 
th<-  li'iiuth  of  the  foot,  and  Ia«tly,thaB  itafnither 
lisle  of  error  in  revening  tbia  proceis. 

5.  Some  French  geographer*,  and  especially  M. 
Ooaaclin,  have  supposed  that  the  ancient  astrotio- 
mers  wen  aaqaunted  with  the  dimwisions  of  a 
gneAt  drde  of  tlie  earth,  and  dial  they  ftonded 
their  whole  system  of  meAjsures  on  the  subdivisions 
of  such  a  circle.  The  results  of  M.  Gosseiin's  cal- 
cnhitioiiig  tftree  well  with  timee  derived  from  other 
RonrrPs.  But  we  need  better  evidence  than  this 
jiji(ret.'uient  to  convince  us  that  butli  the  Creeks  aiid 
Romans,  at  a  very  early  period,  formed  a  system 
of  meMuni  on  flneh  scientific  priiidplet ;  and  it  is 
incndfble  that,  if  mch  a  sjst^as  hid  radly  «dttedf 
there  should  be  no  >llnwpil  to  U  lit  Mj  M  the  Sll> 
dent  gcogn^kbeia. 

The  valaee  of  the  Romm  foot,  ohtained 

frr*m  the<%c  v.-irioixs  scorcca,  m  tdllM  of  tlio  Bnglith 
foot,  aru  the  folluwuig :  — 

1 .  From  ancient  measures    ....  '9718 

2.  From  itinerary  mrasurL-ments     .    .  "97082 

3.  From  measurements  of  building    .  'SG9Qi 

4.  Fran  the  congius   "MSS 

niiBth»leiiitb«fBd^gtM  .  .  «  *0724 

of  which  the  first  three  are  the  most  to  he  dopcTidcd 
on  ;  and  of  those  three  the  average  is  *97U8,  or 
11*6496  inehes  or  ll|-14d6  inches  ;  which  wo 
may  take  as  the  probable  value  of  the  Roman  foot. 

Cognozzi,  whu&u  rcseurchcs  arc  said  by  Niebuhr 
to  have  placed  the  true  value  of  the  Roman  foot 
beyond  a  doubt  (Hiit,  of  Rome^  ii.  p.  407),  gives  it 
a  greater  length  than  the  above,  namely  ^29624  of 
a  metre  =  '972*2  of  a  foot:  but  this  calculation  is 
otyectcd  to  by  Bifdch,  aa  being  derived,  by  a  pro- 
eni  not  fM?rfaeUy  true,  fran  the  thIiw  of  the  poond, 
and  as  being  confim'ed  only  by  one  existing  mea- 
acre,  and  also  os  being  at  variance  with  the  value 
of  the  Greek  foot,  obtained  from  independent 
Bonrces.  {Metrotog.  VnirrsucJi.  p.  197.)  Bockh's 
own  ciilculntion,  which  agrcea  with  that  of  Wurra, 
who  follows  Ri^er,  gives  a  value  very  little  less 
than  the  abovc^  namely  1S1*LJ>  Pant  linee^ 
•9704649  «t  the  English  feet**  n'6456  inchee. 

the  general  result  we  mav  txi'-^i''  thi'  T^oman 
foot  at  1 1  '65  inches,  English,  or,  rather  more  than 
of  an  mch  lees  than  oon.  (The  writer  of  an 
excellent  article  Wciohts  and  Mrnsutrs  in  the 
penny  Cyclopfudia^  gives  1162  inches  for  the 
ralue  of  the  Robmii  foot  He  also  gives  the  fol- 
lowing rule  aa  repneeenting  the  ratio  for  within  the 
limiu  of  probaUe  error: — 61  Ei^gliih  bet  make 
63  Uoman  f<  et)  Fertheoftcr  MMUiuwof  lo^ 
•ee  the  Tables. 

Some  haw  eoDdnded  frnii  the  meMorenenti  of 
lju)](!in>r»  that  the  f<«it  was  slightly  reduced  about 
the  time  of  Domitian,  which  Wurm  accounts  for 
by  topposing  that  the  pes  monetatkf  after  being 
totioyed  in  the  fire  nader  Tittup  wn  iwtored 


by  Domitian  in  a  careless  manner.  Both  the  fact 
and  the  ezphmation,  however,  appear  to  be  very 

doubtftil. 

II.  The  Greek  foot.  We  have  no  ancient  mea- 
sures by  which  to  determine  Ae  length  of  the 
Greek  foot ;  but  we  have  the  general  testimony  of 
ancient  writers  that  it  was  to  the  Roman  m  the  ratio 
of '25  :  24.  The  Greek  stadium,  which  contained 
600  Greek  feet,  is  said  by  Romaa  writcta  to  coD> 
twhi  62&  RflMn  feet  $  wd  alio  a  Reuu  mile,  or 
5000  feet,  was  reckoned  equal  to  8  Greek  st'idia, 
or  4800  feet ;  both  of  these  calculations  give  the 
above  ratio  of  25  :  24.  (Plin.  H.N.  il  23.  s.  21, 
108.  s.  1 12  ;  Colum.  V.  1  ;  Polyb.  iiL  39  ;  Strah. 
vii.  p.  322.)  If  therefore  the  Roman  foot  was 
'9708  of  the  English,  the  Greek  foot  was  eqnal  to 
1  01 125  Eogltsh  ftet,«r  12135  inchc*. 

Thb  vdoe  ii  connned  by  Ae  ncMnraneirt  of 
the  Parthenon.  "Stuart"  (Antiq.  Atk.  ii.  p. 
says  Mr.  Husaey,  measured  the  upper  step  of  the 
basement  of  the  Parthenon,  which  w  the  plMfenu 
on  wh:ch  the  pillars  stand,  and  is  exactly  that  part 
of  the  buiidmg  where  we  should  expect  that  the 
measure  would  have  been  taken,  if  the  name  Heca- 
tompedoB  waa  nally  giveo  it  on  aooowit  of  die 
dimeniioniL  He  found  the  width  of  the  front  to 
be  101  feet  1'7  inches,  the  length  of  the  side  227 
feet  7'OS  inches  ;  and  since  theee  two  qoanttties 
are  very  nearly  in  the  mtio  of  166  to  22fii,  tie  tn- 
ferrcd  that  the  two  sides  really  contained  these 
two  numbers  of  feet  From  this  he  calculated  the 
value  of  the  foot,  from  the  front  12*187  indlet, 
from  the  side  12' 138  inches :  of  which  the  greatest 
exceeds  the  value  given  above  by  only  '003  of  an 
inch."  Other  measurements  of  the  Parthenon 
and  of  other  buildings  at  Athens  tend  to  the  same 
netdt 

Strabo,  however  {I.  e.)  quotes  from  P  .lybiiis 
a  calculation  which  would  make  the  Greek  and 
Roman  foot  equal,  but  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
there  is  a  mistake  in  this  statement.  Plutarch 
again  {C.  Gmecii.  7)  says  exprcsftly  that  the  mile 
if  a  Uule  leu  them  8  stadia,  which  would  give  a 
rather  smaller  ratio  than  that  of  24  :  2d  for  the  ratio 
of  the  Roman  to  the  Greek  foot  It  is  on  the  aatho- 
rity  of  this  passage  that  Bikkh  gives  the  value  above 
mentioned  for  the  Romu  foot  according  to 
the  sappositioB  dfMdy  notieed,  n  alight  dimmn- 
tion  took  place  in  the  Roman  foot,  this  would 
account  for  the  difference.  But  perb^pe  we  ought 
not  to  consider  this  solitary  passage  of  snfldent 
weight  to  influence  the  calculation. 

As  the  general  result  we  may  take  the  Greek 
foot  at  ]  -  K'/^i  English  inches,  that  is,  rather  more 
than  l>lQth  of  an  inch  greater  than  tbe  English 
feoft   For  the  other  measiiree  eM  the  Tkblea 

C  .1^1  />T/rri  of  Surface.  —  These  are  ra.iily  de- 
rived from  the  measures  of  length.  See  the  Tables. 

3.  Mtmmtm  tf  i3ofaeity.  —  The  determination 
of  the  measnres  of  capjcity  is  so  inseparably  cm- 
nected  with  the  question  of  the  settlement  of  the 
Greek  and  H  t  i  an  weights,  that  it  is  belter  to 
speak  of  them  under  Ponobra,  to  which  artkle 
also  the  reader  is  lefcrred  hf  the  Ittemtore  of  the 
whole  subject. 

4.  Angidar  ami  Ciradar  Measum. — The  chief^ 
and  aloMMt  the  only  importance  of  this  port  of  the 
sulijcct  is  in  its  application  to  the  nuasurcmrnt 
(if  circles  and  degrees  on  the  wu-th's  surliice,  and 
to  the  ineosures  of  time.  The  former  class  of 
meMUM  will  be  treated  of  in  the  IHetUmarjf  af 

3c  3 
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Creel:  and  Hoinan  iieo^rapky.  Respecting  the  DMft- 
•iir«-:^  nf  lime,  see  Annus,  Hora,  Ilc  LP>8it] 

ME'NSTRUUM.  [SuirDS.] 

ME'N  17818  (nWn).  {ftasAwnx,  ^  449,  a.] 

MKRCFXA'UIT  {^kiaQunol,  >xicreo>«^<Jpot,  more 
•anuBODlj  mercenaiy  troop*.    At  «n  earljr 

pcfM  tMTB  WM  BO  Mch  tlibf  u  a  itaiidti^  amy, 
or  mfrcennry  foruv,  in  the  Hreek  repnWics.  The 
former  would  hare  exciU'd  jealousy,  lest  it  •boaltl 
WCynm  the  people,  as  the  choj.en  band  did  at  Argot 
(Pauian.  ii.  20.  §  2  ;  Thucyd.  v.  81)  ;  and  for  the 
latter  there  was  rarely  any  occasion.  The  citizent 
of  every  state  formed  a  natioiial  militia  for  the 
dafence  of  thair  coontry,  and  ware  booad  to  a«Te 
fiir  a  ovtaia  period  at  tbcir  owa  expenaa,  the 
higher  clfiaw'S  usually  seniiip;  in  the  cavalry,  or 
bca'.  j-ormed  iniantry,  the  lower  chuscs  as  light- 
armed  tmops.  Foreigners  w^ere  nuvly  employed  ; 
the  Cariaiii^,  rrctmis,  ;ind  Arv;i(liaii«,  wlio  served 
as  mercenaries  ^llt;r<jJ.  1171;  I'aiwaju  iv.  li.  g  \ 
10.  1  1,  la  g  4  :  Wachsmuth,  llrll.  Altrrth. 
ToL  i.  pt.  i.  p,  90 ;  8cMinaiin»  Awl,  jur»  put. 
Gr.  p.  159),  are  an  exeeption  to  tli«  Renend  tvlei. 
In  the  Teriian  war  we  fiinl  a  «nia!l  nimiher  "f 
Arcadioas  odfuring  to  scrte  under  Xerxca  (Herod. 
viK.  26)  t  and  they  taamed  to  hanra  naed  tbem- 
Bclres  to  such  employment  down  tn  n  much  later 
period.  (Xonoph.  //«  "/-«.  vii.  1.  §  2^  ;  SkhAmann, 
Id,  p.  409.)  The  practice  ..t"  ni;untlUiiilli|i  a  stand- 
ing force  was  introduced  by  the  tjrrants,  who  kept 
guards  and  soldiers  in  their  pay  (So^m^/mn,  M«r- 
6o^/mm)  to  prcTcnt  insurrec'.ions  of  the  people, 
and  pceMrra  tiieir  tnfloeoca  abroad.  At  it  waa 
tniifii  tottxiit  MiM  in  dia  handa of  tlMir  own  anb* 
jects,  they  usually  employed  foreigner;).  (Thu- 
cyd. vL  55  ;  Diod.  xi  67,  72  ;  Xenoph.  //i#r.  v. 
3.)  Hence,  and  b^anae  dtixen  soldien  naed  to 
fight  without  f«y,  came  to  signify  mrrtwitries. 
(Harpoc.  «.  v.  a«PtTtvoftirous.)  We  must  diatiu- 
nish,  however,  between  thoee  who  fought  asauxi- 
fiaiiea,  wbrtliar  for  paj  or  ^herwiae,  imdar  «obi< 
■diRon  fiwB  tkeir  own  entntrj-,  and  tboae  wbe 
did  not.  The  fcmui  r  wi  r>-  /vUtovpoi,  not  ('rut. 
(Hand.  i.  64,  iii.  45,  v.  ;  Thucyd.  L  (>U,  ii. 
70,  iiL  94,  W.  Mk)  Tha  tatms  (<*wi  and  {smic^r 
implied  that  the  troop!*  were  indapaidant  or 
•everod  (fun,  tncir  own  country. 

The  first  Greci.-in  peopla  who  OOniMMad  tbo 
enplonnent  of  niercenarieo  on  a  largo  seala,  were 
the  Athenians.  While  the  tribute  which  they  re- 
ceived from  the  allies  placi  d  a  enri!«idenible  revenue 
nt  their  ditpoaal,  the  wan  wbtdi  their  ambitiMi 
led  than  into  eonpdted  them  to  Maintain  a  large 
force,  naval  and  military,  which  their  own  popula- 
tion was  unable  to  supply.  Hence  they  atwellod 
their  armies  with  foreigners.  Thacydides  makes 
the  Coriuthiao  amhossador  at  Sparta  say,  winrH) 
^ 'Atfi^KO^SM' 9js*a/ut.  (i.  1*21.)  They  perceived  also 
the  advantage  of  employing  men  of  ditfereiit  na- 
tioM  in  that  service,  for  which  (rom  habit  thej 
ware  beat  qualified  ;  as,  fertaaianee,  Cretaaaicben 
and  slingera,  Thracian  pelta»tac.  (Thucyil.  vi.  2.5, 
vil  27  i  Aristoph.  JcAarn.  159.)  At  the  ifame 
time  the  praetiee  of  paying  the  citizens  was  intro- 
duced ;  a  measnr  '  t  i*  ■ricle'i,  wliic  h  was  indeed 
both  just  and  utuwont  iole  (for  no  man  was  bound 
by  law,  or  eanld  be  expected,  to  raiiintiin  himself 
/or  a  luMf  mmpaigm)  ;  but  which  tended  to  affiwa 
the  distinction  between  the  native  Mldicr  and  the 
forri;;ri  r.  <  Uhi  r  fireek  nations  soon  imitat^'d  the 
Alheaiaiu  ^Tbuc^d.  ir.  76),  and  the  appetite  fur 


pay  was  greatly  promoted  by  the  distributkio  ot 
Persian  money  among  the  Wl liferent*.  (Thu^d. 
viti.  A,  28,  46 :  Xenoph.  Udlem.  L  5.  f  3.)  M 
the  ekae  of  the  Petopomwrim  war,  large  nvtobcn 

of  iiiiTi  h:nl  \i'-r\\  ai'i  i;,-t' ;ni.-il  ;  i  live  by  war 
wurc  thruwD  out  of  employment ;  many  were  in 
exile  or  disoonlaBtdl  with  the  aMa  ef  tiin|{t  at 
home  ;  all  such  persons  were  ca^jer  to  engag«>  in  a 
foreign  service.  Hence  there  arusc  in  Greece  a  body 
of  men  who  made  arms  their  profession,  and  cared 
little  on  which  side  they  fought,  provided  thete 
were  a  suitable  prospect  of  gumin?  distinction  or 
emolument.  C'onon  cngiujed  mercrnaric*  »uh 
Penian  mooej.  Ageailaus  encoonged  the  practice, 
and  the  Spartani  allowed  the  nembefa  of  their 
confederacy  to  furnish  room  y  instead  of  men  f  >r 
the  same  purpowN  (Xenoph.  Ilcli.  iii.  4.  §  15,  iv. 
3.  S  15,  v.  2.  §  21.)  The  Gri^k»  who  fcDe««A 
Cynu  in  his  e\|>cditinn  against  Artaxerxee,  were 
mercenaries.  (Xenoph.  Am^.  i.  3.  §  21.)  So  were 
the  famous  peltastac  of  Chabrias  and  Iphicrate*. 
(Hatpocr.  &«.  8«n«4r  i»  KapM|r:  Anrtopik 
tHut  179.)    The  FWiani,  wider  Pbiloni^iB, 

Ouoinarchus,  and  I'haylhi*,  earrieil  <.n  the  .vicreJ 
war  by  the  aid  of  mcrccnarios,  paid  out  of  the  tren- 
sures  of  the  Delphian  temple.  (Dkid.  xvL  90,  te.) 
But  hit;her  j«y  and  richer  plunder  were  in  general 
to  be  iound  in  Asia,  where  the  disturbed  state  of 
the  empire  created  continued  occasions  for  the  ser- 
vices of  Greek  auxiliaries,  whose  superior  discipline 
and  courage  wore  felt  and  acknowledged  by  the 
Barbarians.  Kven  the  Spartans  sent  their  kin;; 
Agcaihuit  into  £uiit,  for  the  aake  of  obtaining 
Penian  gold.  Afterwarda  we  find  a  large  body  of 
Greeks  serving  under  Darius  against  .Alexander. 
It  is  proper  here  to  notice  th«  t;vU  cunsequenoea 
that  resulted  from  this  employment  of  mercenariaa^ 
e!>)K>ci;i]ly  to  Athens,  which  employed  them  more" 
liiauany  other  Greek  state.  It  might  be  expcciiMl 
that  the  fiicility  of  hiring  trained  s«Mimi,  whose 
ezperianee  gave  them  great  advantMM,  waald  lead 
to  the  diaose  of  nilitarf  aerHoe  ny  the  dtisena. 

Such  wa*  the  c.xse.  The  Alh'  ni.an  liiizenit  stayed 
at  home  and  became  enervated  and  corrupted  bjr 
the  love  of  eaae  and  pleaanre  ;  while  the  oandoet 
of  wars  carried  on  for  &v\r  V  •-u-fit,  was  entrusted 
to  meii  u\cr  whutik  they  had  little  cuutrul.  Kvea 
the  general,  though  commonly  an  Athenian,  wan 
compelled  Crequeutly  to  comply  with  the  huowoni, 
or  tollow  the  example  of  his  troops.  To  conciliate 
them,  or  to  pay  them  th'  ir  arrear's.  he  mii;hl  b« 
driven  to  commit  acta  of  plunder  and  outrage  upon 
thefirienda  and  alliea  af  Athena,  which  thna  famtA 
eiieniie:4  u  here  she  least  expected.  It  was  n.- 1  cn- 
usual  fur  the  generals  to  engage  in  ent«rpriiMi>s 
fiweign  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  sent 
out,  and  unconnected  with  the  interests  nf  their 
country,  whose  resources  they  w-asted,  while  they 
sought  their  own  advantage.  The  expeditions  of 
Chabriat  and  IpbicnUes  to  Eg^-pt  ore  ejounplea  of 
thia.  But  the  moat  signal  example  ia  the  condnet 
of  the  adventurer  Charidemus.  V}\rn\  all  th.^se 
matters  we  may  ivfcr  the  reader  more  particolariy 
to  Demosthenei,  whose  commenta  open  tha  diMH- 
troas  policy  pursued  by  his  cotintTym«  n  ^r  t  ri«  t 
lets  just  than  they  were  wi»e  and  «latesinaniikc. 
(Demoath.  PkU^  L  p.  46,  &  Aridoer.  pp.  66^ 
671 J  Mp)  Tov  rr«^  rf»  rpt^f.  p.  123'i,  ; 
A  then,  ail  43 ;  ThWwall,  HaL  rif  Ormm^  vol.  v. 
p.  210  {  Wuchsraulh,  vol.  i.  pL  ii.  p.  ."0.0.)  The 
Romans  at  a  cMnpatatively  early  time  introduced 
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the  practice  of  paying  their  own  citizens  for  their  t 
•ernce  in  the  urmy  [ Siu'KMjh  m ],  but  inttM 
iMiy  troopa,  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term, 
vera  imkavwn  among  than  till  at  •  very  late 

pCTnrx!.  (0.  R,  K.] 

MKRENDA.    [Coena,  p.  3UG,  k] 

M  ERIDIA'NI.   rOLADiATonss,    575,  h.] 

M ETAE-    [Circus,  p.  284,  a.] 

METAOEITNIA  (jjitrayurrta\  a  fcatiral 
celrhmu^  by  the  Attic  demo«  Mclite,  in  honour 
ttf  ApoUo  Mftaaeitnioib  The  chief  aolcnuiitiea 
eanabted  in  oflieinqr  aacrifieea,  and  tba  ftatival  waa 
liL'lK'ved  to  coinnuMTuiratc  the  t migration  (ytiryla- 
cis  wp6s  ir^povr)  of  the  inhabitants  of  Melite  to 
Dtaufai  (PhitilaJSSidLpi601,b.  ;  coinp.  Snidaa, 
and  Hnrpociat.  «.  r.  Mtrttyttrviwy.)  [L.S.] 

METALLUM  (jAtrahXof).  The  Greek  word 
atiginally  ligniBed  »  pU  or  cave,  where  anything 
ia  aoqgbt  for  hy  diiggiDg^  hence  a  ntHM,  and  hence 
any  mtnenl  found  in  a  mine,  especially  mttaL  In 
Latin,  the  word  njcans  both  a  minf  a  <;  )r>/iil,  the 
latter  aenae,  however,  preponderating  in  use.  'i'be 
ofbjeeldf  tbia  article  is  to  (rive  a  brief  general  view 
of  the  acqnaintitiicc  w!ii<  h  t^r>  (In'eks  and  Roninn» 
had  with  the  iiu;ials,  and  the  u^cs  u>  wliicb  tliey 
mliedthem. 

The  metalo  which  ha«a  lM«a  inan  4*  ItM  known 
from  the  c-u-lii  «t  period  of  whidi  m  Ittve  any 
formation  are  those  which  were  lonp  distiniiuixhcd 
aa  the  seven  principal  metals,  namely,  gold,  silver, 
copper,  tin,  iron,  lead,  and  nMlcnfy.  (Some  very 
interesting  infonnation,  which  doet  not  fall  within 
the  province  ot  ttii*  wurk,  tmy  be  reud  iu  licck- 
mann's  Ifuiofy  of  InvtfUunu,  by  Johnston,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  2.''.,  &c.  4th  ed.)  If  to  this  list  wc  add  the 
compMind  of  g<4d  and  silver  called  eledrum^  the 
conipotind  of  coppT  and  tin  tailed  xa\H6s  imd 
(brooae),  and  atoeU  we  bare,  in  all  probability,  a 
ceoiplele  lirt  of  the  mettda  known  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  with  thi*  exrejjtion  of  zinc,  which 
th^  do  not  aoem  to  hav«;  kuuwn  as  a  metal,  but 
only  in  it*  one,  and  of  brass,  which  they  Ngurdod 

as  a  sort  o(}>r'<vfv.     (See  below). 

'i'lio  early  I j reeks  were  ua  duubt  chiefly  in- 
dabted  for  a  supply  of  the  varioos  metals  to  the 
eonunercc  of  the  fboeoiciana,  who  procnrod  them 
principally  from  Andna  and  Spain,  and  tin  from 
our  own  island  and  the  East.  In  the  Homeric 
poems  we  titid  an  ailuaico  to  this  tr.itlic  as  one  in 
which  the  Greeks  of  the  wealera  eotut  w  ere  already 
engaged  ;  when-  Athena  personnte*  Mentes,  tlie 
ruler  of  the  Taphians,  carrying  shitiiiig  iron  to 
Temeaa  in  Cyprus,  to  exchange  it  for  copper.  (Od. 
L  184,  cmnp.  Nitascb*a  note.)  TbeUocieric  i>oems 
Inmiab  ample  pmola  of  how  nmdi  more  plentifal 
copper  was  than  iron.  The  farmer  is  the  common 
material  of  anna,  instruments,  and  vessels  of  varioos 
•orta  f  Ana]  ;  the  latter  is  mentioned  much  more 
rarely,  and  is  distinpniahed  by  an  epithet  implying 
the  dithculty  of  working  it(^iroAvic/«irros,  //.  vi.  48), 
and  in  adjectiva  ta  freqoently  med  netapharicHlly 
to  expKM  the  gieatait  atabhenuMM  (Od.  t.  191, 
iic. :  see  Seiler  and  Jaeobila,  t.  m  v^np^t  and 
0tiy}ptos).  IIe^i<>d  carried  us  back  to  a  jwriod 
l»  hen  iron  waa  unknown  {(//>.  et  J>i.  15U,  151): 

XaAff^  1^  c^pydCevTO'  idkn  IT  •<«  Im  rt>yei, 

and  though  the  |ieriod  thus  daiecibed  ta  mythical, 

yet  the  idea  of  it  was  clearly  connected  with  the 
itdud  that  iitm  bad  been  the  last  discovered  of  uU 
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the  metals.  (Sec  Hbckh,  Crela,  rol  I  p.  260  t 
I\rill:ii,  Mituralfxjie  I fovicricpu:)  1  lie  ini{>ortance 
of  luurdcniitt  the  copper  used  fbr  anna  and  anoouc, 
and  so  ftfM,  ia  a  presumption  in  foroor  of  tha 
knowledge  and  nse  of  lin  ;  hi-A  ts  i  t..iv<-  n!so  de- 
finite mention  of  this  metal  {Koaairtpos)  several 
timea  in  the  Iliad  |  and  it  aoMns  not  improbabla 
than  then,  as  now,  it  was  generally  plated  on 
another  mctaL  (See  Liddell  and  Scott,  luid  Seiler 
and  Jacobiiz,  i.  r.  ;  Beckmann,  voL  ii.  p.  206,  foil) 
The  art  of  hardening  Mwer  the  admixture  of 
tin  waa  known  befem  tha  hJainncBl  period.  (Oimp^ 
A  K-=.)  With  resp«-ct  to  s{crl,  it  is  a  much  disjiuted 
point  whether  this  metal  is  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word  Kvayoj  in  Homer  (17.  ni 34,  55,  OdLvil  87) 
and  Ilesiod  (ScuL  143),  but  nt  all  events  it  is 
highly  probable  tluit  this  is  the  meaning  of  aSdjxas 
in  Hesiod  (Scut.  231,  Theoff.  161  ;  see  the  lexi- 
cographers,  s.  rr.,  tbo  coounentatots  on  Homer  and 
Ilesiod,  in  and  Beckmann,  Td.  ii.  p.  324 ).  It 
would  npjH-ar  front  the  manner  in  which  Aej-chyliis 
refeni  to  the  Chalyiiea,  Uiken  in  connection  with 
the  traditions  respecting  the  early  intercourse  of  ttia 
Crnv  ks  with  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  that  the  iton 
und  steel  works  4jf  that  people  were  known  at  a 
very  early  period,  and  that  it  was  froa  tbem  chieflr 
that  the  Gneka  procured  their  iron  and  steel. 
(Aeodi.  Pnm,  720  ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  iL  1000 ; 
Xen.  Anah.  v.  5.  §  1  ;  Hitter,  J.'nlkutnU,  vol.  iL 

p.  7  V6  ;  liockh,  CVvto,  voL  L  p.  2i<4.)  Enough  baa 
already  been  mSA  respecting  the  euiy  knowledge 

of  the  precinns  metals,  separately  and  in  combina- 
tion, nndcr  Arqintcm,  Aurum,  and  Ehu.thvu. 
In  drawing  inferences,  however,  from  Homer's  al- 
lusions to  these  and  the  other  materials  of  the  useful 
and  fine  arts,  we  must  be  on  our  guard  not  to  make 
the  poet's  imagination  our  stAJidikrd  of  their  actual 
abondaace.  (See  further,  cooccniiag  the  real  or 
•nppoeed  knowledgeofnebdaandnietMliiigylnthe 
earliest  times,  Plin.  H.  N.  viL  56.  s.  .17.) 

If  we  tiun  from  the  metala  themselves  to  the 
art  of  working  them,  still  takinf  the  poems  of 
Homer  and  Hesiod  for  our  guide,  we  find  the 
Greeks  of  that  eJiriy  period  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  processes  of  smelting  the  metal  from  the 
ore  and  of  focgii^  heated  maaaea  into  the  reqoiced 
shapes,  by  the  aid  of  tiie  hammer  and  tonga.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  doubted  whether  the  x^<u^<,  into 
which  Hephaestus  throws  the  materials  of  the 
shield  of  Achillea,  and  which  are  worked  by  the 
bla^t  of  twenty  pairs  of  bellows  (^wra<)  are  sin<  lt- 
iug-funuccs  ormeie  smith's  forges  (JL  xviii.  470), 
but  the  former  sense  seems  to  be  required  in  the 
passwe  of  Heoiod.  {Tkm.  865.)  Itotli  Homer 
and  Heeied  refer  to  the  amtUili  wwkshop  ( xoAir^ibr 
SSnos,  xa^f^oJ  3iKoi)  as  a  common  lounge  and 
OS  a  place  of  shelter  to  which  the  poor  reaorted  for 
its  warmth.  (OA  zriiL  528,  CJpc  ef  491.)  Tha 
whole  of  Homer's  description  of  the  workshop  of 
Hepha(>«tuA  deserves  careful  study  (//.  xviiL  3C9, 
&c.).  The  smith'a  inativments  were  the  anvil 
(Jbt>i«»y)  with  the  block  on  which  it  rested  {lucfi6- 
0fToi>),  the  tonga  (irvpdypi}),  and  U>e  hammer 
{^vriip,  ffipvpa,  /I.  I.  c,  (hi.  iii.  433 — 43.5). 
-[Incus,  Forckps,  Mai.i.su&]  The  orta  of  castii^ 
metals  into  moiilda,and  of  wddinip,  «r  even  of  aol* 
d(  ring  pieces  of  iiifrn!  vigether,  were  as  yet  unknown. 
Iu  Luge  works,  hauimcred  plates  wer«  tinited  by 
mechanical  fastenings,  nails,  pins,  rivets,  cramps, 
or  dovetails  (Sco'/m/,  f  Aoi,  -ntp/tvat,  K«VTpa\  and 
specimens  of  this  aort  of  work  iu  tlie  brunae  status 
Se  4 
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•TUm  «ttriieit  pwiod  wen  still  to  be  aean  in  the 
time  of  PtaUBDUM  (A  zi  634,  xviil  379;  IW  x. 

J6.  §  1).  The  art  of  pinb*>8sin);.  or  fasti-nina  pieces 
4^  one  metal  on  to  the  suHace  of  another  {ifAwatv- 
rucif  T^x*^.  ia  refer  red  to  teveml  time*  in  Homer 

(//.  xi.  24,  35;  lx.h<ck,  fu/  Soph.  JJ.  H-IT,  &c.). 
Gihling  Wiis  cuuitnauly  uractt*e(l :  wiae  uit4>re«ting 
nampfe  i*  the  gilding  of  the  horns  of  an  ox 


tobe  mcrificed.  (fA/.  iii.  4-2.5,Alc)  ThisHUMge 
ftinii»hes  a  striking  instance  of  the  ttse  of  words 

ciimi.-tti'il  with  x<»''*''''*^  f'""  wurkiiit:  in  any  kiiiti  n{ 
metal :  thus,  the  artificer  is  called  hj  the  generic 
term,  x«Airm  (483)«  m  wdl  by  the  tp«etfie 
nam.',  xpi}<rcix6os  (425),  and  his  !->«!<(  ar«"  the 
hwha  xa^Kfito,  cJaly  rt  Xf^'^''^  tlfyy-d^tro  (rv. 
433,  435 >.  IjAAtly,  the  image  iisod  t.i  describe  the 
hissing  of  the  burning  stake  when  plunged  in  the 
ere  of  I'olypbeniiis,  shows  an  acquaintance  with  the 
proc  >M  of  dipping  red-hot  iron  in  water  to  harden 
It.  (,ad.xli$U9uiajf,Saoh.Ai,7'iO.) 

The  Mlvmeee  made  in  tm  art  ef  metallnrgr  in 
sul»se«iurnt  tiiiu  s  an-  chiefly  connectc  l  w  ith  the 
inpftivcmcnts  in  the  art  of  statuary.  The  method 
«f  wericinfr*  u  described  in  Homer,  teemt  to  have 
Innz  prrvniloii.  nam.'ly  hy  ln-Jitiriij  nut  himps  uf  the 
material  into  the  )unn  pra|>i>«4.Hi,  and  aftt:rw;irds 
fittil^  the  |lieeet  together  by  means  of  pins  or 
keju.  It  was  called  ffpupitKaror,  from  f^ipa^  n 
hammer.  Pauiuinias  (iii.  17.  |  6)  describes  thb 
pr  < .  M  ill  siw  akiug  of  a  very  ancient  statue  of 
Jupiter  at  Spnru!,  the  week  of  Learcbus  of  Rhcgium. 
With  respect  to  iti  MipfMMd  utiqnity,  Pausanias 
t-nn  only  mt^an  that  it  was  very  ancient,  nnd  oi  the 
archau  styl**  of  art.  The  term  ff^itp^karo%  ia  used  Ly 
Diuduni-*  1  11.  9)  in  describing  a  very  ancient  gt>)den 
tabic  which  was  said  to  have  deorated  tin-  c.  le- 
brated  g;irden«of  the  palace  of  Nmus  and  Sctiiinuuia, 
«t  Babylon.  Pliny  (//.  IST.  xxxiiL  4.  s.  24.)  men- 
lagolden  statue wf  Diaoa  Anaitts wolked in  the 
way,  whieh  he  calli  hdofpkifraUm.  A  itttoe 
of  Dionysius  hy  Onassimedes,  of  solid  bronze,  is 
inentioued  by  Pansanies  (ix.  12.  g  3)  as  existing 
at  Thebes  in  hii  tiioet.  The  next  nmdei,  among  the 
fTroi'l;*,  of  i'X<  ciitTnp  mftal  works  8<^cin8  t«i  hare 
bccii  by  (lUliiig  up^a  a  ziUvlco*,  or  general  form, 
of  wood  —  a  practice  which  was  enpUiyed  also 
by  the  Egyptians,  as  is  proved  by  a  specimen  of 
their  art  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
subject  is  a  small  heati  of  ( >>.iris,  niid  tlie  w  ond  is 
Still  reiaaiaing  within  the  metal  It  is  probable 
that  the  temw  kolo$pkyraUm  and  tfHUfrakm  w«re 
intended  to  designate  the  two  inixles  of  hnniincr- 
work  ;  the  first  on  a  solid  mass,  and  the  other  kam- 
ncringout  platen.    (Comp.  Mallxu&) 

It  is  extremely  ditficult  to  drt< nniiir  at  what 
date  the  casting  of  metal  was  introduced.  I'Jiat  it 
was  known  at  a  very  early  period  there  can  be  no 
d«Mibt«  although  it  may  not  have  been  ezerciaed  by 
•latuariee  in  European  Greece  till  a  eam|ianitive)Y 
late  dato.  The  art  «>f  foinidin;;  may  l-e  tlivided 
into  three  classes  or  stages.  1  he  first  u  tlie  simple 
meltin|r  of  metall  either  fmm  the  solid  form,  or 
frnTTi  the  orr  ;  th^-  *eci<iid.  casting  the  fus<'d  metals 
into  prcfKirfd  lonus  ur  moulds  ;  and  the  third, 
casting  into  a  mould,  with  a  core  or  intenutl 
nucleus,  by  which  the  metal  may  be  prn^vedof 
a  determined  thickness.  The  first  stage  must  have 
been  known  at  a  j>eiiod  of  wliiih  we  have  n»  re- 
cord  beyond  a  passage  in  the  book  of  Job  (xsviii. 
],  3),  whieh  catabliehea  the  faet  that  wmm  of  the 
of  mataUnigy,  waA  aa  the  ndnation  of 
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fold,  silver,  imv  and  copper  fnm  thair  < 
weli  known  when  that  hook  wat  cempneed.  Th« 

c-asting  of  metal  into  moulds  must  also  have  l>een 
practised  very  early.  There  are  no  means  of  know- 
nig  of  what  material  or  composition  the  iemtm 
or  niuuh'.j  wm'  made,  hut  in  all  probability  clay 
^di  tvd,  aud  then  perita}is  baki^)  was  employed  for 
the  p4irpose.  The  circumstance  of  a  spot  where  clay 
abounded  having  been  chosen  for  the  founding  of 
the  hmnae  works  for  the  temple  of  Solomon  sup- 
]>'>rts  this  supposition.  (1  Kings,  vii.  46).  Of  course 
all  the  earliest  worka  ptodoeed  in  thieetage  of  thm 
art  nvt  have  heon  ■olid.  Tha  third  pneem,  that 
of  casting  into  a  mould  w  ith  a  core,  wa.^  nn  im- 
portant step  iii  the  sUUaary's  art.  I 'n fortunately 
tiiere  is  no  better  record  of  ilie  time,  nor  of  tbw 
mode  in  which  this  was  etTeited  hy  the  nnrient*, 
than  the  statements  of  Paiisania*  and  i'iiiiy,  ac- 
cording to  whom  the  art  of  casting  in  bronxe  and  in 
iron  was  invented  by  Rhoonw  and  Theedoroaflf 
Samoa,  who  probably  lived  in  the  ihcth  and  fifth 
centuries  before  our  era.  (Paim.  iii.  I 'J.  ?  fl,  viU. 
14  8  5  ;  Pliu.  U.  N.  xxxT.  Pi  1.43  i  DicL  if 
Uiori.  «.  CT.  Bkotema^  Waerfemfc) 

Tile  aiu  ient^  u»ed  something  answering  the  pur- 
pose ui  a  »uldcr  for  fasienii^  the  ditfcr^t  pieces  of 
meul  together  ;  but  it  It  diflienit  to  detcnnhia 
whether  the  term  ttihXtitia  means  a  solder  or  only 
a  species  of  glue.  Paosanias  distinctly  speaki  of 
it  as  MimctiiinL'  ditT'p'iit  fmin  nails  or  cramps,  and 
cives  (u  the  name  of  its  iuveutoTi  Ghutctie  of  Chioap 
n  hn  appears  to  have  lived  earlier  thm  the  Samkn 
artists  just  referred  to  (HenMl.  i.  C?')  ;  Pan*,  x.  16. 
S  1  ;  Plut  iie  Drf.  Or.  A  7,  p.  430  ;  Lhct.  </  Umi, 
t.  v.).    Pliny  in  like  manner  apeidts  of  a  solder 

iiniltT  tile  title  of  jtlunihu'H  arrfmtiirium  (11.  .V. 
xx.\iv.  17,  •!}!)•  Many  of  the  works  in  the 
British  Ma>>eiim,  m  well  as  in  other  collectione, 
an  eooipoaed  of  pieeea  of  metal  which  have  been 
joined  together,  hut  whether  Vy  ehrnipa,  riveta,  er 
soldcTinp,  it  is  now  inipossihlo  to  d<-tenniiie  accu- 
rately, on  afxooat  of  the  rust  about  the  edges  of  the 
phites.  The  modem  praetiea  «f  welding  pieooo  of 
met,il  toLTi-thrr  *erm9  to  hav*  haso  alMigethet  na* 

kiiuw  ii  to  lilt!  aiicivuts. 

Kespecting  the  supply  and  nse  of  nieiitls  in  tha 
historical  period,  little  remains  to  be  added  to  what 
has  been  said  under  Am,  Akokntl.\i,  AtRfM, 
C'axlati'ra.  Ki  KCTHi  M,  Statuaria,  &c  Iron 
was  found  chiefly  in  Laconia  and  on  the  shores  of 
the  Blade  Sea,  and  was  bfooght  especially  fmm 

Sinope.  Stephnnus  Ry/antlmis,  who  mentions 
tlii.t  liict,  states  the  piirpo:(e.s  tor  which  the  two 
-orts  of  iron  were  considered  respectively  better 
fitted  (».  V.  Aoxfial^uiv).  The  whole  stil  i  Ht  of 
metals  and  metul-work  is  treated  of  bv  Pliny  in 
the  thirty- third  and  tUr^ofiMitk  boaha  «f  his 
Hittoria  NtUuruUs, 

One  point  not  yet  notieed  is  the  question,  whether 
the  ancients  pos*  s.sed  a  knowleilj^e  of  Tliat 
they  rarely  if  ever  used  it  as  an  alloy  of  copper  is 
proved  by  the  analysis  of  ssisting  specnneua  of 
their  bronre  [,\es]  ;  hut  that  thev  wprr-  absolutely 
ignorant  of  it  caii  cuiiily  be  disproved.  One  of  the 
most  important  passages  on  the  subject  is  in  Strabo 
(ziii.  p.  610),  who  says  that  **■  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Aiidcira  (in  the  Tr^as)  there  is  a  certain 
.stone  which,  on  In/ini;  hiirnt,  Ih'cohk's  iron  ;  then, 
on  being  smelted  with  a  certain  earth,  it  distils 
t^nMpr^iptt,  and  with  th«  addition  of  eappcr  it 
hecomca  what  is  called  apfifia  (whkh  nay  msaB 
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either  an  alky  ia  general,  or  a  particular  kind  of 
alloy),  winch  worn  cdl  Ifwfx"^' ;  ^h^P- 
yvpos  U  also  faund  aboot  Tmolu*."  In  nil  pro- 
habili^  the  timu  here  mentioned  is  the  common 
■hie  on  called  calamine,  which  Pliny  M&  other 
writers  call  raJminm,  If  to,  ^tvidfryvpos  must  be 
metallic  sine,  and  o^h^x*^**  bnuo.  For  a  further 
dbeuMion  of  this  subject,  into  which  we  have  luit 
space  to  enter,  the  XMuier  k  sefBixed  to  ftrrkmann, 
ToL  ti.  pp.  32,  Sec 

Kospttting  iha  VM  «f  iwrtab  tat  mmmjf  Me 

Onl^AfiMr  werde  lie  neeeaaary  on  the  word 

wttiUnm  m  its  oth^r  sense.  Nearly  all  that  ia 
known  on  the  suLject  of  the  Or<»ek  mines,  the 
mode  of  working  them,  and  the  revenues  derired 
from  them  is  contained  in  DMth's  JSttagm  Ike 
Siimr  Afinrt  of  LtauvM  appended  te  kb  AMie 
Keonf.my  of  A  themt,  BM|weting  tlw  lUmilllBines, 
■ee  Vrctiqalia.  [P.  8.J 

METATOBES.  ICxvntk^  p.  346,  a.] 
METOECI  (;i«TOiJtoi),  isth**  name  by  which,  at 
Athens  and  in  other  Greek  states,  the  retident 
aliens  were  do«i_'n.ued|  and  these  most  be  distin- 
guished from  such  strangers  as  made  only  •  transi- 
tory stay  ill  a  pbce,  for  Ilorpocration  (».r.)  ex- 
prcMly  mentions  as  a  chanicu'ristic  of  a  ymroiKoi, 
thmt  he  resided  penoanently  in  the  place.  No  city 
of  Greece  perhaps  had  radl  a  niimber  of  resident 
aliens  as  Athviii,  as  nnnt^  at''iri1>  i1  to  stniii;;i-rs 
greater  odvuntugcs  and  convfiuenccs,  «r  a  more 
agreeable  mode  of  living.  In  the  census  instituted 
by  Demetrius  PhaKn  us  H.  c.),  the  numlx  r  of 
resident  alii-ns  at  Aliiciis  was  10,000,  in  which 
mnnhcr  wonx  n  and  children  were  probably  not 
indaded.  ( Aibeo.  vi.  p.  272.)  Theie  aliens  were 
persens  fiwn  aH  parts  of  Cheeces,  as  wdl  as  from 
barbamus  coui:tri<-3,  such  m  Lydiaiis,  Phr\  _ 
and  Syrians,  or  Attic  fre«dmen  (.Libsktus 
(Oubbk)],  and  theM  people  had  chosen  Athens 
%9i  their  adoptivf  coimtry,  either  on  ncconnt  of  ita 
resources  fur  amusement  and  iustructiou,  ur  uu  ac- 
count of  the  it  afforded  for  carrying  on 
mercantile  bnmnesii  The  latter  clan  of  persons 
seems  to  have  been  by  ftir  the  nest  ntmeroua. 
The  jealoudv  with  which  the  citizens  of  the  ancient 
Oreck  republics  kept  their  body  clear  of  intruders. 
Is  also  muiliMt  in  their  regulations  concerning 
aliens.  HoweTer  1  in:r  they  nii(;ht  have  resiiled  in 
Atht'us,  they  were  always  rt-giurdiid  &&  strangers, 
■whence  they  are  sometimes  called  {cVoi,  and  to 
remind  them  of  their  position  they  had  on  tome  oc- 
casions to  perform  certain  degrading  services  to  the 
Athenian  citizen*.  ThcsoM>nrices[H  vukiaimiohia  ] 
were  bowerer  in  all  pobability  not  intended  to 
ban  the  fedhif^  ef  tae  sliensiv  hot  wew  simply 
acts  syrobolicnl  c>f  their  relation  to  the  citizens. 

Aliens  were  not  allowed  to  acquire  lauded  pro- 
perty n  the  atale  they  bad  ciiosen  for  their  resi 
dence,  and  were  cnnseqoently  obliged  to  lire  in 
hired  hoases  or  apartments  (Demogth.  pro  Phorm. 
p.  946  ;  Xon.  de  Veetig.  ii.  2  ;  Aristot.  Oecnn.  ii, 
2,  S  ;  compre  Bockh^  PM,  Eum.  L  §  24),  and 
bence  the  letting  of  hooMt  wai  a  mbjeet  of  ninch 
specnlation  and  pnitlt  at  Athens.  As  the  aliens 
did  not  constitute  a  port  of  the  state,  and  were  yet 
in  eonslant  intenonne  and  commerce  with  its 
member?,  every  alien  wa*  obli^'i'd  to  sekct  a  citizen 
for  his  patFun  (»-^u<TTttT7jj),  who  waa  not  only  the 
mediator  bctwe<*n  them  and  the  state,  through 
whom  alone  they  could  uaosoct  any  legal  buaincss 
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whether  private  or  public,  but  was  at  the  Mine 
time  answeimble  {iyyvnriis)  to  the  state  for  the 

conduct  of  his  client.  ( Et\TnoL  M.  »•  r.  'h*poara- 
alov.)  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  6tat« 
allowed  the  aliens  to  cany  on  aU  kinds  of  industry 
mid  commerce  imder  the  protection  of  the  law  ;  in 
fact  at  Athens  nearly  all  business  was  in  the  haitds 
of  aliens,  who  on  tliis  account  lived  for  the  most 
part  in  the  Peiiaoeoa.  (Xen.dis  V0itii,t.2td0jttn, 

Each  fiunily  of  aliens,  whether  they  availed  them- 
selves of  the  privilege  of  carrying  on  any  inercantiie 
business  or  not,  had  to  pay  an  annual  tax  (^«to(. 
Ktav  or  {wici)  of  twelve  dnichniae,  or  if  the  head 
of  the  family  was  a  widow,  of  only  six  drachmae. 
(B5ckh,  PM.  Btm.  iiL  §  7  ;  Isaens  ap.  liarpo^ 
erai.  $.v.  McroiKier.)  If  aliens  did  not  poy  this 
tax,  or  if  they  aisamed  the  right  of  eithcens,  and 
probalily  also  in  ca.se  tlicy  refiii<ed  to  select  a  j>a- 
tron,  they  not  only  forfeited  the  protection  of  the 
states  hot  ware  sold  aa  alavea.  [AnuMTAaioo 
DrKK,]  In  some  cases,  however,  thonph  they 
are  of  raze  occurrence,  aliens  without  liaving  the 
isopoliQr,  ad§ht  become  exempt  from  the  fttTolKtov 
(dr^Afta  fieroiKlov)  as  well  as  from  other  obliga- 
tions. (Dcmosth.  e.  Arittocrat.  p.  691  ;  Plut  Vit. 
dec.  Oral.  p.  it 4 2  ;  Demosth.  r.  Aristr^.  p.  787  ; 
Suidas,  f.  p.  McToUctoy.)  Extraordinary  taxes  and 
liturgies  (clo-^opol  and  Xxrrovfryiai)  dOTolTed  npon 
aliens  no  less  than  upon  citizens  (Domo.mh.  e. 
Amlrot.  p.  612),  though  there  must  have  been  a 
difference  between  the  liturgies  performed  by  citi- 
zens and  those  performed  by  aliens.  In  what  tliiii 
difference  consisted  is  nowhere  expressly  mentioned, 
but  wo  ha\e  reason  to  believe  that  with  the  ex- 
centioa  of  the  trittarchy  and  gymnasiorchv.  all 
other  litargics  might  demve  upon  aliens,  tfiough 
perhaps  only  on  certain  occasions,  as  the  choreijia 
at  the  festival  of  the  Lenaca.  (Schol.  ad  Arisloph, 
Pint  954  ;  compare  BSckh,  PM.  Eem.  iv.  §  10.) 
The  extraordinary  taxei!  (tlfftporrA)  v  hich  aliens 
had  to  pay,  seem  also  in  soai«  degree  to  have  dif- 
fered from  those  paid  by  citizens  ;  and  it  is  clear 
from  Demosthenes  (a  AmdroL  f.  609  and  612), 
that  they  were  taxed  higher  than  eitiMns  of  the 
same  census.  The  aliens  were  also  obll;:ed,  like 
citizens,  to  serve  in  the  regular  armies  and  in  the 
fleet,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  fSnr  the  defence  of 
the  city.  {Xen.de  Veetip.  Le.;  Thuryd.  ii.  l.*!,  iv. 
90  ;  Demosth.  e.Pkilip,  I  p.50  ;  Thucyd.  i.  143, 
iii.  1 6.)  Respecting  those  fiiroiKoi  who  had  ob- 
tained the  Icorihtia^  see  Civitas  (Grbbk).  The 
heirs  of  a  ftiroutot  who  died  in  Attica,  were  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  th*  poiemaith.  (DoRMMth.  A 
Siefik.  ii.  p.  1IS5.) 

The  preceding  neeoont  ef  the  cooditien  of  the 
aliens  at  Athens  applies  with  very  few  modifica- 
tions to  most  other  [jarts  of  Oreeco.  (Comparrt 
Peiitus,  /m^j.  AtL  ii.  fi.  p.  246,  Ac.  ;  F.  A.  W<,lf, 
Prolep.  ad  Leptim,  pklzru  Slc  )  Ueimann.  /Wit, 
§  ll.").)  [L.  S.] 

ME'TOPA  or  METOPE  (M«-<fin»),  the 
name  applied  to  each  of  the  spaeca  between  the 
triglyphs  in  the  friese  of  the  Deriio  order,  and  by 
metonymy  to  the  sciilptiired  ornament  with  which 
those  spaces  were  filled  up.  In  the  original 
significance  of  the  parta  the  triglyphs  represent 
the  ends  of  the  cross  beatn?  or  joists  which  rested 
on  the  architrave  ;  the  beds  of  these  beams  were 
called  iiral,  and  hence  the  spaces  between  them 
,  fUTiwM,  (Vitrar.  ir.  2.  |  4.)   Originally  thty 
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mtn  kft  open ;  next  they  weze  fiU«d  on  with 
pidn  dalw,  m  in  tlie  propvUMi  at  filniMi,  Mid 

many  other  >  :  Idinjfs  and  histly,  but  still  at  an 
Miij  period,  they  were  adorned  with  aculptarca 
•ilMr  in  low  or  high  rdli«£  The  earliest  existing 
examples  of  sculptured  metopes  arc  proUibly  tliose 
of  the  middle  temple  on  the  acropolis  of  Seliniu, 
which  had  metopes  only  on  its  am  front,  and  in 
which  the  style  of  the  scalpturaa  ii  as  rada  aa  al- 
most to  remind  one  of  some  MezMwn  worlra  of  art 
Thf  date  is  probably  between  620  and  5",0  n.c. 
The  next  in  antiquity  are  those  from  the  middle 
tanple  on  th*  eastern  tida  «f  die  low«r  city  of 
Sflinus,  in  which  there  is  a  mnrked  improvement, 
but  which  siiil  beloi^  to  tho  arch.iio  jtyle.  Their 
date  is  in  the  Ibnner  Inlf  uf  tli<<  'nh  century  ac. 
A  still  further  progress  may  be  observed  in  the 
metopes  of  the  southern  temple  on  the  eastern 
bill,  which  V>elnn|7S  to  the  second  half  of  the  same 
century.  la  thcaa  the  gromid  u  tafr  and  th« 
figures  marUa ;  tW  odieia  are  entinfr  of  tsfa. 
(Soe  {i,'iiri-«  of  th  •  Selinuntino  iiu  tnp.  s  in  the 
Atfat  zu  Kuj^erU  Kumstgewekiekte^  pt  li.  pi.  5.  figa,  1 
—4  ;  camp.  MQUcr,  ArMUL  d.  Kmnf,  §  90,  n.  9). 
Thus  tht^sti  Solinnntine  mrtop^s,  with  the  wnrl<«i 
of  the  epoch  of  jtvrfecl  art,  uauivly  the  metO|>es  of 
tha  temple  of  Theseus  and  of  the  Parthenon,  form 
an  interesUng  series  of  illustrations  of  the  progress 
of  Grecian  sculpture.  The  metopes  from  tne  Par- 
thenon, now  ill  till'  llriiifth  Museum,  arc  too  well 
known  to  need  description:  but  it  is  imporunt 
to  nottee  tha  naricad  diflvfcnea  in  thoir  style  : 
some  show  evident  traces  of  the  nrrhaic  school, 
while  others  are  worthy  <>f  the  hand  of  Pheidiu» 
lumielf.  In  the  later  orders  the  mdopat  are  not 
seen,  the  wlio],-  fi  ir/e  I  t  ing  brought  to  one  surfiice. 
This  i>  the  ca-se  oven  in  some  ancient  specimens 
of  the  Doric  order.  (Comp.  Coi.UMNa,  and  the 
plates  of  the  order  ia  Maiwh,  AnUU^^'-n.  Onl- 
snwn/en.)  [  I'.  S.  ] 

METRETES  (Mrrfi7-v>.  or  AMi'lin'uA 
M£T11KTES  (i/i^<p«v5  Mc^f^TT^f.  ^  itandarti 
nmjdkra),  was  the  principal  Greek  liquid  measure. 
It  contained  I"i  cAoes,  4B  <^<v«('<>5,  7-  jv.*taf  (s-.r- 
torii),  and  144  adglae.  It  was  i^4t}ii  of  the  mc 
dimnut^  tbo  chief  dry  nMasure,  The  Attic  me- 
tntOi  was  half  as  huga  again  aa  the  Roman  oai- 
fihora  quadtxmUiLy  and  contained  a  little  less  than 
9  gallons.  (Sec  t)it>  Tahle«!.)  If  we  take,  iic 
co^li^g  to  Biickh*s  views,  the  Orcek  cubic  iaoi  as 
aqoal  to  A9f  Honan  s—torii,  then,  since  tbo  Attic 
metretes  coutained  7-  ^wt  irii,  we  luive  the  ratio 
of  the  roetretes  to  the  cubic  foot  as  72  :  b'A^  or  as 
27  :  20,  or aalSS:  100^ oral  1*35 to  l,ar  nearly 
as  4  :  .1. 

The  Aegiuctaii  metrctes  was  to  the  cubic  foot 
(still  following  Rockh's  calculations)  in  the  ratio 
of  9 :  4|  and  to  the  Attic  metretea  in  the  ratio  of 
5  :  8,  to  llwt  the  Aeginetan  meaanra  wa«  3-6dtt 
greater  than  tfie  Attic  ;  and  .since  the  Attic  con- 
tained 72  «ftr<urti,  the  Aeginetan  contained  120, 
which  is  precisely  the  contant  assigned  by  CIco- 
pntra,  Gaten,  and  Didyiiitis,  to  the  Dabylonian, 
SyrkuL,  or  Antiochean  metretea,  which  belonged 
to  the  same  syitMi  aa  lha  Ilginctiii.  [MswavaA, 
Pondera]. 

The  Macedonian  metreteo  if  inferred  to  have 
been  nuich  smaller  than  the  :\ttlc,  from  the  cir- 
eomstance  mentioned  by  Aristotle  (//t«f.  Anon. 
Till  9)  of  an  elephants  drinUng  14  of  them  at 
•DOB }  hat  thk  ii  donhtfaL  [P.S.} 


METRO'NOMl  (jurparit^)  wero  officoa  at 
Athon  holengiog  to  that  cfana  which  we  mifht 

term  police-officer*.  They  were,  like  all  officers  of 
this  kind,  appointed  by  lot.  Their  number  ki  stated 
differently  :  socM  lay  that  there  were  iiftaan  (tea 
for  the  Peiraeeusnnd  five  for  the  city)  ;  snmc  say 
twenty -four  (fifteeu  for  the  Poiraceua,and  nine  fur 
the  city) ;  and  others  state  that  there  were  only  ten, 
five  for  the  Peiraaene  and  five  for  the  city.  (Har- 
pocrat,  Suidas,  Phot  and  Lnr.  Btg.  a. «.  Merp». 
r6^m.)  U.Kkh  (PJJ.Fcon.  i.  §  \).  n.  1  would 
alter  all  these  passages  of  the  grammarians  so  as  to 
make  them  say,  thM  tha  wbeu  mnib«  of  metoo- 
nnmi  was  fifteen,  and  tliat  ten  were  for  the  city  and 
five  tor  the  Peiraeeus,  because  the  sitophylaci^  ware 
distrtbntad  in  tha  aima  manner.  But  there  deea 
not  appear  sufficient  ground  for  such  a  Kuld  attm- 
Uon,  and  it  seems  at  any  rale  prubabk  that  the 
nuiaber  of  these  officers,  as  the  grammarians  stale, 
was  necBSWirily  gnatw  in  the  port-town  than  in 
tha  eity,  ibr  there  nnst  hoTo  been  more  hnrineee 
for  them  in  the  Pi  inieeus  than  at  Athen»,  whi>h 
was  not  the  case  with  the  sitophyUces.  'i'fae  duties 
of  tha  raatiaaoni  were  to  watch  that  the  weig hta 
and  measures  n«.ed  by  tradesmen  and  merchants 
should  liavc  tht:  size  and  weight  prescribed  by 
law,  and  either  to  punish  oflfenders  or  to  reectva 
complaints  i^iainat  them,  for  tbo  real  natora  of  tha 
jurisdiction  of  the  metranmni  is  not  known.  (Meier 
and  S,  hontanu.  Att.  /*roc  p.  93,  &c)  [L.  S.) 
M  KTRO'POLIS.  (CoLONU,  p.  313,  b.] 
MILLIA'RB.  MILLIAIUUl^  or  MILLE 
PASSt'UM  {fil\uv\  the  Ronuin  mile,  consisted 
of  JUOU  (iaC4»  {pattua)  of  5  fe€t  each,  and  was 
therefore  =5000  feet  Taking  the  Roman  fmot  at 
11'649G  English  inches,  the  Roman  mile  would 
be  16' 18  English  yards,  or  142  yard*  lesi  than  the 
l'!n!|lish  statute  mile.  By  another  calculation,  in 
which  tha  foot  ia  taken  at  11*62  inches^  the  mila 
wooia  ha  a  little  more  than  1614  yarda.  fMnir' 
si;k.\.]  The  ntunber  of  Roman  miles  in  a  drvreo 
of  n  larsre  circle  of  the  earth  is  a  very  little  more 
than  73.  Tha  RonMHi  ntHa  aeniained  8  Greek 
stJidia.  The  nKwt  rommon  term  for  the  mile  is 
mille  paasumm,  or  only  the  initials  M.  P.  ;  some- 
times the  word  pauvum  is  omitted.  (Cie.  sal  AiL 
iii.  4  (  Salinet,  Ju^  c  1 14). 
The  mile  stones  along  the  Roman  nads  wera 

caiii-d  ux'ttliiinti.  Tliey  were  also  calli-d  l<i/ti<lrs!/ 
thus  we  have  ad  tertium  lapideta  (or  a-iUuwt  tha 
word  hpidtm)  for  8  milee  from  Room,  for  Roma 
is  to  be  ntiderstood  as  the  stnrtinp-fH>inl  when  no 
other  phurii  is  mentioned.  Sometime*  we  itave  in 
full  ab  i  rbe^  or  a  Roma.  (Plin.  //.  N.  xxxiiL  1 2. 
8.  66  ;  Varro,  R.  R.  iiL  2.)  The  laying  down  of 
the  mile-stones  along  the  Roman  roads  is  commonly 
a.'icril><-d  tn  C.  (  iracchus,  on  the  authority  of  a  paa» 
sage  in  Plutarch  ( Groeek,  fi,  7),  which  only  pcarca 
that  Oiaeehna  erected  aiil»HMoaac  on  the  laada 
which  he  made  or  n  [laired,  without  at  all  imply- 
ing that  the  system  had  never  been  usw^d  before. 
Than  aM  passages  in  the  historians,  w  here  mile- 
stones are  fi|^>oken  of  as  if  they  had  existed  much 
ciirlicr  ;  but  such  passages  are  not  deci.sive  ;  tbey 
may  be  anticipatory  anachronisms.  (  Liv.  t.  4 1 
Flor.  iL  6  t  comp.  Jostin.  xxL  6.  §  9.)  A  more 
important  testimony  is  that  of  Polybius  (iiL  39), 
who  e-xpressly  .states  thai,  in  his  time,  that  ivirt  ot 
the  high  road  from  Spain  to  Italy,  which  lay  in 
CUuil,  was  pnmdlad  arith  mila-eMiee. 
Tha  eyilera  waa  hiaqght  ta  pafsctii  hgr  A»- 
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gtutos,  profcaHIr  in  rninrctinn  with  that  mMuare- 
ment  of  the  rvuds  of  the  empin',  which  was  aet 
m  fwl  hj  Julius  Coeiar,  and  the  retalt*  of  which 
wn  recorded  in  the  M^^kd  Aa^mint  Jtimtrmrjf. 
Aogiutiu  Mt  op  a  gflt  wmVt»  jHOm  in  Ae  fcran 
at  Home,  to  mark  the  ccntr.il  point  frdin  which 
tlM  neat  roads  divened  to  the  leTeral  gates  of 
Rmm  (IKm  Om.  Iit.  •  t  Phi  M.  94).  It  mm 
calli^d  thf'  .^filfuirium  Amvuin:  and  itji  poeition  it 
defined  mt  Uciii^  im  oifMU  Uomtuu  J-'uri  ( I'lin.  If.N. 
B»  »,9),  tmb  atdem  Satmmi  (Tac  Hui,  I  27). 
Some  remains  of  it  atill  exiiL,  close  to  the  Arch  of 
Septimius  ScTerus,  con«i«tii»ir  of  a  roand  base  and 
a  piece  of  fine  marble  4  ^  Icot  in  diann-ttrr,  th<-  \vii<ili> 
huag  vboaS  19  ini  bi^L  (I'Utncr  u.  Htin«  n. 
AmAmA,  d»  Stail  Rmm.  toL  iii.  pt.  1.  p.  73,  pt.  -J. 

pi  102  ;  Plainer  ii.  Urlich*,  rtetchr*  J  J:  -  :j.  p.  .'O.) 
It  seems  that  the  niarbk  pillar  wuu*  ofvcKd,  mi 
each  of  iu  fiMes,  with  tablets  of  gilt  liroon  |  bat 
whether  the  information  cnirTaTed  upon  them  con- 
sisted  simply  of  a  lut  of  the  chief  places  on  each 
mad,  with  their  distances,  or  whether  there  was 
m  MKt  «f  maf  of  «adi  ss(  of  raidi  with  Um  dio- 
HROBi  ■■ncMi  wpm  MMiRf  w  now  uuaauwn.  m*  w 
also  nncortain  whetht-r  the  milt*  l><-i^an  to  Ix* 
from  the  pillar  itself,  or  from  the  city 
(Sao  De  la  Nana,  in  tlwM6it.  rj<»(/. 
d^3  Inscr.  Yol.  xx  iii  3!T8,  \^c.  ;  Ideler,  in  the 
AUmiuU,  d.  licri.  Acail.  lUl  J,  pp.  1^4,  164.) 

The  AfiUiarimm  Auraam  at  Byzantinm,  erected 
hy  Constantine  in  imitation  of  that  of  Augustas, 
was  a  Ur;^  boildinfi  in  the  forum  Aninutetim, 
nmr  the  church  of  S.  Sophia.  (><-«•  Buchboiz,  in 
Uie  JSmiteirt^  fiiw  Jdtmtkmm  m i uai  ■  aduyl;  1&45, 
No.  100,  Ac) 

London  also  had  ita  ytxllvirium  yfuream,  a  frag- 
ment nf  which  still  reomius,  namely,  the  celr- 
bratfil  L  >  idem  Stone,  which  mar  be  seen  affixed 
to  the  waU  of  81.  BwitUa^  ChnMb  in  Oumd 
Strvet. 

From  this  example  it  may  b«  inferred  that  the 
duef       of  oaeh  praviaeo  of  tbo  onpiro  kid  it» 

The  firdliiarv  nvlUtrin  along  the  road*  were 
blocks  or  pillars  of  stone,  inscribed  with  some  or 
Id  of  tlM  IbUowtng  pointo  of  inroraMtioii :  (1) 
the  distance,  which  waj  expressed  by  n  nnmhrr, 
with  or  without  M.  P.  prHi«e4 :  (2)  the  places 
between  «hieb  the  n>ad  cxtendrd:  (3)  tbO  SMM 
of  the  constrictor  of  the  road,  and  of  the  empernr 
to  whose  honour  the  work  was  dedicated.  Se%-cral 
these  inscriptions  remain,  and  are  collected  in 
tbo  UHiam'vm  works ;  Onttor,  C.  /.  pp.  cJi.  ; 
Mttralori,  riu,  1^  I  pp.  447.  Ac  t  Ontli,  tmmr. 
Lat.Sel  Nos.  1  <>';:.  4877  ;  and  e<t[KciaI!y 

Befvi«r, //(S^  da*  yrami*  CkemMtdu  Horn,  ToL  iu 
ppk  7«7,  AoL,  Bntadloo.  179a,  410^ 

On  some  of  thego  nii^^  ?t  >ncs,  which  hare  been 
fouud  iu  Gaul,  the  di/>Uiae$  arc  tiiarked,  not  onlv 
in  Koraati  miles,  but  also  in  Oaliie  Leuffoe,  a 
measofo  MOMwhot  Kraator  than  the  RomM  niilo. 
(For  ioaofiirtbor  oalaib  respecting  theoo  oxtant 
Biile -stones,  see  the  article  Mtl'i'irtum  in  the  Hi'it- 
JSmegeiap,  d,  dau.  AUariL^  to  which  the  foregoing 
artido  h  oawkkmbly  iadoblod.)         [P.  8.] 

MIMUS  {iilfun)  is  t!i"  v.v.np  hy  which,  in 
Oreecti  aiid  at  Rome,  a  fti>ecii-s  of  the  drama  was 
dooignatcd,  thoufi^h  the  Roman  minnt  diflcMd 
oasentially  from  the  Greek  >u^f. 

The  Greek  mimus  seems  to  have  originated 
tbo  OsNlu  «r  Sidl/  and  wMhMi  ImIj, 


MIMUS.  763 
and  to  have  consjit*"*!  ori>,'itianr  of  crtempory  re- 
presentations or  iniitatiuiia  uf  ridiculaus  oocurrcncos 
of  common  life  at  certain  festirals,  like  the  Sptttnn 
dMnoliotna  Al  »  intor  poriod  tboso  rude  i«pr»> 
•sataiiaiii  aeqnvod  a  imn  artfrtielbrm,  which  woo 
hniiu'ht  to  a  hiffh  dej^ree  of  perfection  by  8n|>]injn 
of  Syracuse  (about  420  a  c).  H<  wrote  his  piocM 
in  the  popahr  dialect  of  the  Donam  «Bd  •  kind  of 
rythnii.-.al  pmte.  (Qmn  !;'  i  n.>  The  niirneg  of 
Sophruii  are  d«;«igiiat«d  as  fnuoi  <nrov5mi>i,  which 
were  probably  of  a  more  schotis  and  ethical  cha- 
racter, and  fUfUH  T^AouM,  in  which  ridiculous  buf- 
foonery preponderated.  Such  mimes  remained  after 
the  t:rae  of  S>php<n  a  £nronnte  amusement  of  the 
(ireeks,  and  PhilisttoQ  of  Magnotio,  m  contemponuj 
of  Aagns«D«,waoneolobnrted  actat  faithem.  (8oo 

MUIIer,  fkir.  iv.  7.  §  .'■..) 

Among  the  Homajis  the  wurd  inimos  was  ap« 
pBod  to  •  ipodoo  of  dramatic  plays  as  wdl  as  to 
the  penoiM  who  .vted  in  them.  It  is  certain  that 
the  Koroani  did  not  derive  Uicir  mimus  trum  tbo 
Greeks  in  southern  Italy,  but  that  it  was  of  nativo 
growth.  The  Greek  aMMoi  w«i«  wiittcn  m  pmoe^ 
•nd  tbo  name  fufutt  wu  novor  applied  to  an  actor, 
but  if  used  of  a  person  it  signiHeJ  one  a'ho  made 
irrimaces.  The  Roman  mimes  woro  hnitttioas  of 
foolish  and  mostly  indecent  and  nbocwin  oaoiirmiina 
(Ovid,  Triil.  ii.  .515  ;  Valcr.  Max.  ii.  (?.  S  7,  x.  11), 
and  »carc«ly  duluivd  from  comedy  except  in  con- 
sisting more  of  gcstuNoand  miauery  than  uf  spoken 
dialogne^  which  was  not  the  cose  in  the  Grt>4>k 
mimes.  The  dialofoie  was,  indeed,  not  excluded 
from  the  Honian  nmnci,  but  was  only  intcrsftersod 
in  vahouj  paru  of  the  wipwioentatiua,  while  tbo 
auatle  aetbf  coBttnaed  aloaf  witb  it  and  wlmt«^ 
ruptedly  from  the  beginning  to  the  .  nd  uf  a  piece. 
At  Rome  such  mimes  seem  ^riginaliy  to  have  been 
exhibited  at  funrmU,  where  ono  or  VMTO  persons 
(mimi)  represented  in  a  burlesque  nmnnrr  the  Hfn 
of  the  deceased.  If  lhcr«  wm'  sz-venii  mimi,  utie 
of  them,  or  their  leader,  was  mllt-d  ar^  tiimimoib 
(Soec  Fe^tofc  19 ;  tirutor,  itmrwt.  J  089.  6.) 

Daring  tbo  btttor  psriod  of  Am  republic  such 
farces  w.  n-  also  repre«etit<'d  in  theatre.^  ;  but  it 
appears  that  they  did  not  attain  any  high  degree 
of  perfcaion  before  the  timooT  Caesar,  liw  it  is  aot 
until  then  that  writ.  rs  of  mimes  are  mentioned : 
(Jn.  Matiui,  Dei  ius  Laberius,  and  Publ.  Syrus 
were  the  most  distinguished  among  thenu  (Gel'lius, 
XT.  25  i  Suet.  Com.  39  ;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  xii.  1».) 
These  coarse  and  indecent  performances,  of  which 
Sulla  was  very  fond,  tiad  greater  charms  for  the 
iUM&aDs  than  tbo  regular  drama :  hoico  tbcy  weia 
not  ody  paffanaod  on  tbe  stage,  bat  oron  at  i»- 

pasta  in  the  house*  of  private  p-  r-^ons.  On  the 
•lagc  tht'y  were  perfuriued  as  iisroes  after  tmgcdies* 
and  during  the  empire  they  gmdMlgr  Mippbuited 
the  place  of  the  .'Vtellanae.  The  exact  time,  how- 
ever, wheu  the  Atcihiiuus  yielded  to  the  mimes  ts 
tmcertain.  It  was  peodiar  to  tbo  actors  in  tbaM 
Biiaios*  oeitbor  to  woar  mask^  nor  tbo  eotbamai, 
nor  tbo  soeraa,  wbeneo  they  are  somotioiM  eallod 
jilanipcdes.  (Diomcd.  iii.  4'>7  ;  Cliius,  i.  11  ; 
Maoob.  Sat.  ii.  J.)  As  the  mimes  contained 
seenea  taken  fimm  osnunon  Ufis,  gaeh  as  aibibited 
its  mo.U  .strikinj^  featuri^s,  their  authors  are  sonio- 
times  otlltil  biulugi  ur  cthulugi  (Cic.  pro  Halkr.  12, 
de  Orat.  ii.  5!)),  and  the  works  thcmseliret  wero 
distin(n>ish('d  for  their  richness  in  moral  scutAnces. 
That  distinguished  and  living  persons  were  snme- 
aapooed  ta  ridioda  k  tMM  ■uiBMi  it  dial 
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fn  tn  .1.  Capitolinu*  (M,  Ant.  PkUos.  c  29).  (Com- 
pare lit  u vena,  ColUdam.  LUerar.  L  p.  51,  Ac,  ; 
Onuin,  Amaltiel.  eriL  i.  p.  67,  &c.  ;  Zieffler,  De 
Mim$  Rommormmy  Giittuig.  1 7«a).      lU  &J 
MINA.  [TAtnrrirx.] 
MINOR,    [Curator;  iNFAifa.] 
MINU'TIO  CA  PITIS.  [Cafut.] 
MIRMILLCyNES.  rOiAMAToaM,^575,b.l 

MI'SSIO.      (EXKRCITUS,  p.  h.] 

MI'SSIO.    [GLADUTaaxs  ?■  ^75,  a.] 
MISTU(yPHOIU  Oiw«kf^).  [Msiwi- 

ITARn.] 

MISTHOSEOS  DIKE  (j«Kr9iS<r<«t  9acv\  sIm 
cnllvd  fu<rB(ii<rtwt  oIkou  incr;,  is  tlx-  actiim  linxiaht 
•gpuott  •  goMKliMi  for  citlir  haritiff  neglected  to 
nudce  pralitable  VM  of  the  property  or  bis  ward,  or 

for  liaviiiL,'  mail.-  no  use  of  it  at  nil.  T^so  might  be 
made  ot  such  pmpertv  eiiber  by  lotttttg  it,  if  it 
conauled  of  lands  or  iioiiaet,  or  by  putting  it  out 
to  intcre«t,  if  it  consUtcd  of  capital.  Tfio  8iVi7 
fuaOtHTtwt  raun  liavu  been  of  a  twofold  charact<'r, 
either  public  or  private,  that  ii,  it  might  be  brought 
•fain^t  tho  guaniian,  dufiim  ihe  iiiiiitiri^  of 
Ward,  by  any  penmn  who  toA  an  {nt«««t  in  ^ 
\v.  ll'.ir''  (if  t!i"'  orpliaii,  or  it  was  broinjlit  hy  tho 

or{ihaa  biowclf  after  his  coming  of  ago.  CompUints  I 
of  thb  kiad  ««n  bnagbt  hdan  th«  firafc  arebon. ' 

In  rasoii  ^v^MTo  tho  t'-i-'i">^i-i>>  wrmld  not  or  could 
ii»>t  tK;tujiy  hiinv  U  uitli  the  adiiniiisiration  of  the 
pniperty  uf  his  ward,  he  might  request  the  archon 
to  let  the  whole  substance  of  his  ward's  property 
to  the  highest  bidder,  provided  the  testator  had 
not  exprc8sly  forbidden  this  mode  of  acting  in  his 
will.  (I)enio«th.  c.  Aphoh.  p.  8^7  {  eoinpare  85^ 
8d7  ;  Lys.  c.  Dioffii.  p.  im.)  Tbe  letting  of  tneh 
property  t'n>k  jilati-  hy  aiictiim.  :\iu\  proliaMv  in  the 
prince  of  a  court  of  justice,  for  we  read  that  the 
court  dedded  ia  cases  when  objoctioai  were  made 
ngainiit  the  t^^rtni  of  I  tiin:^  the  property.  (Isat  u?, 
de  J'Jtiloctem.  he/vd,  p.  l4l,&c.)  The  person  who 
took  tho  property  had  to  pay  an  annual  per- 
centage for  the  right  of  using  it,  and  this  percent- 
age frequently  amounted  to  more  than  1 2  per  cent, 
per  annum.  If  one  nun  alone  unwillmi;  to 
take  the  wbolc  property  oo  tuch  cooditious,  it 
mffhi  b*  divided  and  let  to  aevend  pinana  tepa- 
nu<  !y.  (I»;iiMn,  il,-  !„  <•!.  h,  n  ,!.  p.  1.1.)  The 
tenant  or  teitants  of  tbe  property  of  an  orphan  had 
to  giro  security  (4«or^i||^)  for  it,  and  to  mort- 
gage (a JroTiuar)  liia  own  rstntt%  .iiid  thi>  archon 
•ent  espccud  per^uiia,  avoriyunrui,  to  value  his  nru- 
perty,  and  to  ascertain  whtaher  it  was  cqoimient 
to  tfaat  of  tbe  orphan.  ( Suidas,  «.  r.  'Awo^jmitto/.) 
The  technical  term  for  letting  the  property  of  tin 
orphan,  whcthor  it  wa.s  dnno  hv  tho  ^'uaniian  liiin- 
■clf  or  bj  the  arebon,  was  /wrdoi/i',  and  thoao  who 
took  it  wwe  nid  |u«^098o4lw^e«er  (olROff  hece 
•ipiifu  s  tho  Trholo  snhstarico  of  t!io  property).  The 
tenants  of  the  estate  of  an  oqtlian  had  the  right 
and  periuipi  tbe  obligation  to  prot<  ct  it  against  any 
other  pcrsnn.  (Isaeus,c/>-  Hmjn.  furrd.  p.  It 
is  not  dear  what  resource  was  open  to  iui  orphan 
against  a  tenant  who  did  not  fnlnl  it  is  obligations, 
\ni  it  it  pntaabie,  that  if  any  disputea  anoc^  tbe 
gnaidian  or  tbe  arebon  alone  were  answerable  and 

bad  to  procuro  jtistiif  t"  tho  nrp!um. 

(Meiw  and  Schomann^.^a./'roe.  ; 
BBekk,Mf.iSMa.|k335,ft&,2ded.>  fUS.] 

MISTHOTT  DIKE  (uiaBov  SiVtj  or  maew<Ttu!5 
SiKi})  i»  the  name  of  a  private  action  which  might 
be  biaiq^t  i^gainak  penooa  wb»  refined  to  pay  bt 
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aerriccs  which  had  been  performed  for  them,  prrw 
Tided  it  had  been  agreed  that  they  should  be  paid 
for  ;  and,  secondly,  against  persons  who  either  bad. 
not  oc  bad  imperfectly  perfanned  tbe  aKrieea  iar 
wbidi  tber  were  paid.  It  made  no  difirawa 
wliothcr  tho  sorvico  was  perft-niied  by  physical  or 
intellectual  powers,  as  teachers,  tophi«ts,  actors, 
authors,  and  similar  persons  were  paid  at  Athena 
(n.nkh.  PufJ.  Kcom.  i.  fi  CI),  ami  it  is  natural  to 
supiKMHi  tluii  these  petsonji,  like  others,  made  agree* 
iDaDtsi,  either  written  or  by  word  of  mouth,  rs- 
•pectang  the  remmieTation  to  be  given  to  tbero.  In 
caae  either  party  thought  themselves  wronged  ther 
rnt;;ht  hrin^»  tho  niaQov  8i«Tj  agniii«t  tho  olht-r. 
Protaaotas  had  written  a  book  calkd  8uc^  i^i^ 
lu»§o%  auA  an  inelaaee  ii  neetded  of  an  aetiaa  of 
this  kind  in  which  ho  deinanded  p.iyin<»t  of  one 
of  his  pupils.  (Diog.  Laert.  u.  8.  $i  tt.)  It  is  not 
improh.iliio  that  his  work  contained  an  aceenat  of 
thi«  l.-iw-miit.   (IUmt  and  Sebtaaan,  Att.  Proe, 

MITRA  (ftlrpd^  edified  in  general  a  band  of 
any  kind,  and  waa  VMd  nadfically  to  indicate^ 
1.  A  belt  or  girdle  worn  by  warrfeni  tevnd  the 

wai^L  [Zona.]  2.  A  broad  band  of  cloth  worn 
round  the  head,  to  wbicb  tbe  name  of  mmaitam 
was  •ometimM  given.  fCovi^  p.  829«  k]   &  In 

later  times,  a  Imrnl  worn  rnnnd  ^  "om  hy  wmiu'  Ti, 
which  the  Oreeka  ufciially  calioii  awoBtaftos,  and 
the  Romans /iucia  petiaraiu  or  stri>j  Jilui>t.  (ficdtCTf 
Charik!u,  vol.  ii.  p.  ,329.)  (  Fahcu  j  STMiraiOM.) 
MIXTA  ACTIO.  [Actio.] 

MNA  (uia>.     [  TaI  KM  UM.)' 

MNK'MATA,  MNEMEIA  ^u^^urra, 
[  Fl'Ni;.s  p.  556,  a.] 

MNOIA(Mw<o).  (CosMi.1 

MOCIILUS  (fu^xX^f).  [Janua.] 

MO'DIOLUS,  the  dimimttire  of  MoMva,  ia 
TiRod  for  mrioiis  kinds  of  small  ves3«o1<i  ;  amnng 
others,  for  the  Latkets  on  the  edge  of  the  tym- 
panum^ by  which  water  was  raised  (Vitmr.  z. 
)U),  and  generally  fur  any  kind  of  bucket  or 
small  cistern  in  hydraulic  machinery  (/b.  12,  13)  ; 
for  the  well  of  an  oil  press  {Okt'H.ft  20) ;  for 
the  box  of  a  wbeel  (Plio.  //.  M  iz.  4.  i.  3 ;  Vitrnv. 
X.  14) ;  and  lor  o^  kinds  of  aockets  (Vttniv.  z. 
10).  [P.  S-T 

MO'DIUS,  the  [tfincipal  dry  measure  of  the 
Romans,  was  equal  to  one-third  of  tbe  amphotm 
(  Vuliisiiis  Maorianus,  Festus,  Priscian,  rrp.  Wurm, 
§  07),  aad  wad  therefore  equal  to  nearly  two  gal- 
lons English.  It  contained  16  «Ar/ant,  32  AemrntMt, 
64  quarittni^  128  ooeta&M/a,  and  192  eyUki.  Com- 
p.ired  with  the  Greek  dry  measure,  it  was  l.>6th 
of  tho  Mkdimni  s.  Its  contonts  weighed,  accord- 
ing to  Plinr*  poiuds  Oallie  wheat,  wbicb 
was  tbe  lighteet  known  at  Rome.  Ftanaers  made 
use  of  vcssols  holding'  .3  and  10  nindii  (C<>lnm.  xii. 
18.  §  5).  The  third  part  of  the  jugertun  wa4 
sometimes  colled  )NO(/tiu.  rP<8<] 

Mo'DULlTS  (^fifoTrji),  tho  standard  measure 
used  ill  determining  the  parts  of  an  architectural 
order.  It  was  originally  the  lower  diameter  of 
tbe  oolumn  (  bet  Vitruvius  tokos,  in  the  Doric 
rader,  tbe  lower  senidiametcr  for  the  module,  re> 

tninliii;  tho  wholo  dianiotor  in  the  othor  oniors. 
Modern  architects  use  the  semidiaioeter  in  all  the 
orders.  Tbe  system  cf  dividmg  the  module  into 
minuti'S  waa  not  \wi  by  tho  anciont  architects^ 
who  merely  used  such  fractional  ports  of  it  as  were 
Tbft  abcelotc  leectb  «f  tba  madnla 
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depends,  of  couna,  on  the  dimposions  of  the  edi- 
fice: thiu  Vitravius  directs  that,  in  a  Doric  tctra- 
et^-le  portico,  ]-2tfth,  and  in  a  hcxastyle  l-44th  of 
the  whole  width  should  be  token  as  the  module, 
if  diastjlr,  or  l-'2;ird  and  l-:i.'>lh  respcctivtl v,  il" 
antvle,  (VitruY.  i.  2,  ir.  2,  V.  9).  LP.bj 
MOENIA.  [MvntnLl 
MOICHEIAS  GRAPHE.  rAnri.TEnii'M.] 
MOLA  (/i^Aos),  a  mill.  All  uiiUs  were  an- 
ciMltly  BUlde  of  tiomtf  the  kind  used  being  a  toI- 
canic  trachrtc  or  porous  lava  (j'tfritet^  Flin.  I/.N. 
zxxvL.  3U  ;  tii'ic^s,  \'ir^.  Murct.  "23—27  ;  pumiceat, 
Ovid.  FeuL  vL  318),  such  as  that  which  is  now 
obtained  for  the  eatae  parpoee  at  Majea  and 
otb«r  parte  ti  the  Eifel  in  Rbenieh  VrmSm.  Thii' 
ijK-cie»  of  stone  is  adiiiiraMy  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose, because  it  is  both  hard  aad  cavenMiu,  so 
that,  aa  it  gndually  wean  awqr,  H  etitl  fvaeents 
an  infinity  nf  ctittinf{  surfaces. 

Every  mill  consisted  of  two  essential  parts  the 
upper  mill-stone^  which  was  moveable  {ctUilltu, 
firot,  iwifivKm^f  DemU  xzir.  6),  and  the  lower, 
which  was  fixed  and  by  modi  the  luger  of  the  two. 
Hence  a  mill  is  sometimes  called  iiuAnr.  in  tlie 
plural.  The  mills  mentioned  by  uicient  uitbors 
■Mtfaa  feUowing:  — 

I.  The  hand-niill,  or  qticm,  cnllcd  mnla  mattu- 
aria^  \xrs<iiilif,  or  irultUUii,  (Plin.  //.  N.  xxxvi. 
29  :  OclL  iii.  3  ;  Cato,  de  Be  Rust.  10.) 

The  islanders  of  the  Archipelago  use  in  the  pre- 
sent day  a  mill,  which  consists  of  two  flat  round 
stones  about  two  foct  in  diiimctor.  TliU  up[)fr 
atooe  is  turned  by  a  handle  (Kwvn,  SchoU  w 
JImoaHL  ir.  £8)  meerted  at  one  tide,  and  hat  a 
hole  in  tlie  middle  into  which  the  com  is  poured. 
By  the  process  of  grinding  tho  com  makes  its  way 
fien  the  centre,  and  ia  pMured  out  in  the  state  of 
flour  at  the  rim.  (Touniefort,  Joyfiv, 9.)  The 
descriptioa  of  this  machine  exactly  agrees  with 
that  of  the  Scottish  quern,  fonneflyan  indisp«isnbie 
of  domestic  fumitoK.  (Penmal,  Tom-  m  &ooi- 
,  17'j!>,  p.  -J31  ;  and  1773,  p.  928.)  There  ean 
be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  flour-uiill  in  its  most 
ancient  fonn.  In  a  very  improved  slate  it  has 
Imob  diieovwod  at  Pompeii  Tho  annexed  wood- 
CTit  shows  t'vn  which  were  found  standiii-;  in  the 
ruuu  uf  a  bakehouse.  In  the  left-hand  tigure  the 
lower  millstone  only  it  ihovn.  Tha  noet  essential 
part  of  it  la  the  cone,  which  is  surmounted  by  a 
projectiim  containing  originally  a  strong  iron  pivot. 
The  upfK'r  millstone,  seen  in  its  place  on  the  right 
Jioud  of  the  woodcut,  ap[)roachca  the  form  of  an 


honr-gbMis  coofistiag  of  two  hollow  coDes»  jointed 


togtHhcr  at  tite  a^iex,  and  provided  at  this  point 
with  a  socket,  by  which  the  Qpper  etone  wae  ana- 
pcnded  upon  the  iron  pivot,  at  the  stune  time 
touching  on  all  sides  the  lower  stone,  and  with 
winch  it  was  intended  to  revolve.  The  upper 
stone  was  surrounded  at  iu  nanowcst  part  with  a 
strong  hand  of  iron  ;  and  two  lam  of  wood  w«re 
inserti-d  into  square  holes,  one  of  uMch  aj)[Mars  In 
the  ligure,  and  were  used  to  turn  the  upper  biune. 
The  uppermost  of  the  two  hollow  cones  korved  the 
purpose  of  a  hopper.  The  com  with  which  it  was 
hllcd,  gradually  fell  through  the  neck  of  the  upper 
stone  upon  the  summit  of  the  lower,  aid,  as  it  pro- 
ceeded down  the  cone*  «a«  ground  into  floor  by 
the  Irietion  of  the  two  rough  snrfiuea,  and  fell  on 
all  sides  of  the  hase  of  the  cone  into  a  channel 
tonned  for  its  reception.  The  mill  here  represented 
is  five  or  six  feet  high. 

The  hand  mills  were  worked  amonpf  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  iiy  slaves.  Their  pistrinum  was  coii- 
sequenUy  proverbial  as  a  place  of  painful  and  de- 
grading labour  ;  and  thia  toil  vat  imposed  princi- 
pally on  women.  (Hem.  Od.  vii.  104  ;  Hxod.  xL 
.0  ;  Matt.  xxiv.  4l.) 

In  every  large  establishment  the  hand-mills  were 
numerous  in  proportkm  to  the  extent  of  the  fimiily. 
Thus  in  the  pjilacc  of  Ulysses  then?  wrrc  twelve, 
each  turned  by  a  separate  female,  who  was  obliged 
to  grind  every  day  thafixed  quantity  of  com  before 
she  was  permitted  to  cease  from  her  labour.  {Qd, 
XX.  105 — 1 19  ;  compare  Cato,  de  He  /{tat.  56.) 

II.  The  caitle-miii,  i/io/u  imiiiariu  (Cato,  de  He 

Jimet,  10  i  Matt,  zviii.  (!)  in  which  human  labour 
wat  inppUed  hy  the  nie  itf  an  ate  or  lorae  other 

animal.  (Ovid, /-W.  vi.  318.)  The  animal  devoted 
to  this  labour  was  hiind-folded.  (ApuL  Mtt.  ix.) 
The  mill  did  not  diiV.-r  in  ita  eeoatnieUoii  from  tha 

larger  kinds  of  hand-mill. 

III.  The  water-mill  (wo/a  aqmtria,  W^wA^ijs), 
The  first  water-mill,  of  which  any  record  is  pre- 
aerved»  was  connected  with  the  paUce  of  Mithri> 
dateo  in  Pontoe.  (Strabo,  xii.  3.  §  30.)  Thai 
water  niillii  were  u.*(  d  at  iiome  is  manifest  from 
the  description  of  them  by  Vitruvius  (x.  5.  ed. 
Schneider).  A  cogged  wheel,  attached  to  the  axia 
of  the  water  wheel,  turned  another  which  was 
attached  to  the  axis  of  the  upper  mill -stone :  the 
com  to  be  ground  fell  between  the  stones  out  of  % 
hopper  {in/imdilmium)f  which  was  fixed  above 
them.  (See  also  Brunck,  Anai.  il  119;  Pallad.  de 
He  liusi.  i.  A'2.)  Ausonius,  as  quoted  below, 
mentions  their  existence  ou  the  liuwer  near  Trevca ; 
and  Venantiaa  Fortanatiia,  dcacribing  a  caetia 
built  in  the  sixth  rfntury  on  the  banks  of  the  Mo- 
selle, makes  distinct  mention  of  a  tail-race,  by 
which  "  the  tortuous  stream  is  eondneted  ill  ft 
straight  channel."    (/'ot/h.  iii.  )0.) 

IV.  Tho  lioeting-miil.  ^\'hen  Rome  vias  be- 
sieged by  the  Goths,  A.  D.  536,  and  when  the  stop- 
page of  the  aqueducts  rendered  it  impossible  to  nee 
the  publie  cam-milb  (ef  wiXetn  fti^ttmei)  in 
the  .lanicnlura,  so  that  the  citizens  were  In  dant;er 
of  starvation,  Belisarius  supplied  their  }>Kace  by 
erecting  floating-mills  upon  the  Til>er.  Two  bo;it8 
being  moored  at  tho  distance  of  two  feet  from  each 
other,  a  watcr-whccl,  suspended  ou  its  axis  between 
them,  was  turned  by  the  force  of  the  stream,  and 
put  in  motion  tha  atonea  for  grinding  tha  eei%  hy 
which  the  livei  of  the  beaieged  were  preanred. 

(Procnj>.  de  IJiIfo  f/otfit'co,  i.  lo.) 

V.  The  saw  mill.    Auaooiux  mentions  milb 
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fdtaatdl  oa  lome  of  tbo  »treanu  fiidling  into  the 
Moeelle,  and  ttwd  for  cutting  marble  into  daha. 

{Mo»flht,  3G2,  363.) 

VI.  The  pepper-milL  A  mill  for  grintling  pep- 
per, made  or  Mswoed,  !•  mentionod  by  Pctroniut 
(inoVn  fnurn  piper  Irivit,  Stil.  74).  f  J.  Y.] 

MUNA'iiCllIA  (/idKOfX^^)*  a  general  name 
for  any  form  of  gorcmment  in  whiell  tb*  aaprase 
function*  of  political  odministratioii  are  in  th« 
handj  of  a  tingle  person.  The  term  ftopopxta  i» 
njipiiod  to  siK'ti  kfoveninipnt*,  whether  they  arc  he- 
reditary or  elective,  legal  or  usurped.  In  its  com- 
Boneat  application,  it  is  equiTaleaC  to  /faviAtlo, 
w"i  r  absolute  or  limited.  But  the  nilc  of  an 
aet^mmles  or  a  tyrund  would  equally  be  called  a 
luinipfxUi,  (Ariet  PoL  iii.  9,  10,  it.  8  ;  Plato, 
Poh't.  p.  291,  c.  c.  p.  ;]n2,  d.  p.).  Hence  riutvch 
uses  it  to  express  the  Laiia  dictatura.  It  is  hj  a 
•onewbat  rhetorical  use  of  the  word  that  it  \»  ap- 
plied now  and  tben  to  tbo  9^m,  (Burin.  Smpf^ 
U2  ;  Ariit  m  ir.  4.)  For  a  men  doldlod  ex- 
anniiatioii  of  the  siil'ject  the  render  if  referred  to 
the  article  Ilsx,  Arcuon,  Tyrannos,  Pevtanib, 
A»VMNBm,  TaoOTL  f  C  P.  M .  ] 

MONKTA,  the  mint  or  th-*  place  wherr  mnrii-y 
was  coined.  The  mint  of  Home  was  a  buil«ii>i:^  on 
the  Capitoltne,  and  lOtached  to  the  tctnfJc  of  Jtmi) 
Moneta,  as  the  aerarium  was  to  the  temple  of 
Saturn.  (Liv.  y\.  20.)  This  temple  was  vowed  by 
Camillas,  and  dedicated  in  344  &c.  on  the  spot 
where  the  bonte  of  M.  Manlina  Cepitoliotui  had 
once  been  itraMlinf.   (Ltr.  rlt.  9B  \  Or.  PiuL  vi. 

in.'!.)  Some  w rit'Ts  (Irscrilie  the  art  of  CDinii)?  as 
having  been  known  to  the  Italians  from  the  earlit»t 
tunei,  and  assign  iti  iDvention  to  Janmt  ( Macrob. 
S(U.  i.  7  ;  Athcn.  xy.  p.  R92)  ;  but  this  and 
similar  iuxouiits  aru  nothing  more  than  fableii. 
The  statement  of  Pliny  (MM  xxxiii,  3),  who  as- 
signs the  invention  of  coining  to  Servius  TuUius, 
has  »o in  'what  more  of  an  historical  aspect  ;  and  he 
derives  the  name  peciinia  froni  the  cin;uinst;URe  tliat 

the  coins  were  originally  marked  with  the  image 
of  eomoanbnal.  The  «mieit  Ronwn  ceint  were  of 

acs  [Aks|,  and  not  .struck,  hut  crmt  in  a  mould. 
(See  the  rcpresenUttioit  of  studx  a  mould  on  paj<e 
545.)  The  moulds,  however,  were  sometimes  with- 
out any  fij^in*  and  merely  shaped  the  metal,  and 
in  this  case,  the  itnaire  its  w>  11  the  name  of  the 
genip  Ac;,  wen  atniek  upon  it  by  means  of  a  hani- 
mor  i^on  an  mivii  on  whkb  the  faaa  waa  fixed. 
Am  die  etnikee  of  tbe  hammer  were  not  always 
equal,  otie  coin  thcni;:!i  Kpuil  in  value  with  aimtlier 
might  difiisr  from  it  iu  thickness  and  shape. 
Oraiter  eqnalitj  waa  predneed  at  tbe  time  when 
thf  Romans  began  to  strike  their  money  ;  lnit 
when  this  custom  became  general,  is  uut  kuuwu. 
Respecting  the  changes  which  wcfo  introduced  at 
Home  at  various  times  ia  tbo  eoiBage  see  Ab%  As, 
Aroknti'm,  AoBi'M,  and  NcitMOfc 

In  the  early  times  of  the  republic  we  do  not 
read  of  any  officers  who  were  chaiged  with  tlie 
mporintendenee  of  (bo  mint ;  aod  rwpecting  the 
introdiiefioii  of  .«tich  officers  we  have  but  a  very 
vague  sUtemeot  of  Poroponius.  (Dig.  1.  tit.  2. 
^  30.)  Their  name  was  triumviri  raonetales,  and 
Niehii'-ir  (jri<f.  'f'  P;m'\  iii,  p,  f)'-(6)  thinks  that 
they  were  nunniuced  txi  lite  tunc  when  the  Ro- 
mans first  b<^an  to  coin  silver,  t. «.  269  b.  c  The 
triamviri  monetaiee  Imd  tbo  whole  lupenotend- 
eooe  of  thenunt,  mdof  tbemeooythat  waa  coined 
iniL  AgTBit  Bunbircf  «otB%  Mlbof  goUaad 


silver,  ii  ^gn«d  by  tbeee  triamvin  in  tbe  &I> 
lowing  mamtert^TIL  VIR  AAAFP,  that  is, 

triumvir  aur<i,  ar<j<mt<i^  tirrr  jf<tndo  f'crittndo  (iyic. 
d«  Lfg.  m.  3 ;  P.  Aianut.  ad  Vic  ad  Fam.  vii. 
13)  or  IIL  VIR.  A.P.P.  that  is,  <m<  pnmmium 
fi-riiindam.  Other  coins  on  the  other  band  do  not 
bear  the  signature  of  a  triumvir  moo^alta,  but  tbe 
inacription  CUR.  X.  PL^  S.  C.  i  a.  mralBr  dema- 
rkmm  Jkmionm  eji  tmcOutamsulto^  or  are  signed 
by  praetoti,  aediles,  and  quaestors.  Caesar  not 
only  increased  the  number  of  the  triumviri  mone- 
tales  to  fiiar  I  wbeiwo  aomo  coins  of  bia  time  bear 
the  signatara  IIII.  yiR.  A.P.F.,  bat  entniated 
certain  slaves  of  his  own  with  tbe  8ii]>erintcndencc 
of  the  mint  (Suet  Oat*,  76  ;  conij>are  Cic  Fhilq>. 
vii.  1.)  Tbe  wbolo  regalatkm  and  management  of 
the  RoiTinn  mint  and  its  oiHcers  during  the  time  of 
the  republic  is  iuvolred  in  very  great  obscurity. 

T}ie  coining  of  money  at  Rome  was  not  a  privi* 
lege  beloqyiim  aadmively  to  the  atat^  boi  from 
the  eolna  atilt  eztmit  wo  maat  bifbr  that  erer^ 

Roman  citizen  had  the  riyht  to  have  his  own  gold 
and  silver  coined  in  the  miblic  mint,  and  under  tbo 
supcrintendoueo  of  ffta  ecicef a.  The  fodieidnalor 
f^eiis  who  had  their  metal  coined,  stated  it*  Ti.irno 
as  well  the  value  of  tlie  coin.  This  was  a  kind 
of  guarantee  to  the  public,  and  naaiiyaB  the  COOH 
of  the  republican  period  coined  by  a  gens  or  an  in- 
dividual bear  a  mark  stating  their  value.  As  lung 
as  the  republic  herself  used  pure  silver  and  gold, 
bad  money  doM  not  aeom  to  have  been  coined  by 
any  one  ;  but  when,  in  90  a.  CL,  the  tribmie  Liviot 
Dnisus  »\i_';;estod  the  expodletitv  of  niixiui:  the 
silver  which  was  to  be  coined  with  one-eighth  of 
copper,  a  tempution  to  forgery  was  givoB  to  tbo 
peojje.  ami  it  apivMrs  henceforth  to  have  ocrtirrcd 
frequently.  Aa  wuly  as  the  year  il6  B.  c  forgery 
of  moaff  was  carried  to  woA  an  avtant,  that  no 
one  waa  una  whether  tbe  laeoey  be  poaacaeed  waa 
jrenoiaoor  fidae,  and  the  prnetor  M.  Marius  Gmti- 
dianus  saw  the  nee-  ^-.ity  of  interfering.  (^Cic,  de 
Q^.  ilL  20.)  He  ia  said  to  have  discovered  a 
meaaa  of  tcatbiff  manaj  and  of  dhtbgnishmg  the 
good  from  the  bad  denarii.  (Plin.  //.  A',  xxiiii. 
4U.)  in  what  this  meaits  consisted  is  not  clciir  ;  bat 
some  method  of  examining  silver  coins  must  have 
been  known  to  the  Romans  long  hefon-  ih\n  time. 
(Liv.  xxxii.  2.)  Sulla  inflicted  heavy  punish* 
ment  upon  the  coiners  of  false  money  ;  bis  hiw 
renuin(Mi  in  £iireo  during  the  empire^  and  not 
only  fnlte  eominf,  but  any  erimo  connected  with 

the  deterioration  of  money,  wns  ^liulni'h-  made  to 
come  under  it  In  the  latest  tiiue«  of  the  empire 
false  coiniaff  waa  treated  aa  a  crimen  nmjoaiatia. 

Roman  monry  was  gpnerally  coined  at  Rome, 
but  in  some  particuliu:  ca»es  the  luLuU  of  other 
Italian  towsa,  as  in  the  provinces,  were  used  ;  for 
we  must  remember,  that  during  the  time  of  tbo 
republic,  subject  coimtries  and  provinces  were  not 
deprived  of  the  right  of  coining  their  own  money. 
This  right  they  even  retained  under  the  empire  for 
a  long  time,  uongb  whb  aomo  modifieationa ;  k* 
while  some  places  were  allowed  to  coin  their 
money  as  before,  others  were  obliged  to  have  upon 
their  coins  the  head  of  the  emperor,  or  of  aoaM 
memlier  of  his  fiunily.  Silver  and  gold,  however, 
were  coined  only  in  places  of  the  first  nuik.  When 
all  Italy  received  the  Roman  franchise,  all  tho 
Italiana  oaed  tho  Roman  monqr.  and  in  caaw- 
qnonca  loit  tho  right  to  coin  their  own. 
It  has  haaa  alaled  abofa^  that  pfobaU^  ataiy 
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Roman  citizen  had  the  right  to  have  his  gold  and 
uItct  coined,  but  none  had  the  right  to  put  his 
•wn  tmags  opoa  a  coin,  and  not  even  Sulla 
^entored  to  act  contrary  to  thh  eutom.  Tlkt 
cnina  apparently  of  thi-  n-pdMicnn  period  with 
the  portraita  of  individual*,  were,  according  to 
Edcbel,  eoined  at  •  hier  tfane,  and  by  the  d»> 
Bcendants  of  those  persons  whose  portraits  we 

{[iveo.  Caesar  vat  the  firet  to  whom  this  privi- 
!^  wai  gmntedyiBd  his  oxample  was  followed 
by  many  othen,  aa  we  lee  iirom  the  ooini  of  Sest 
Pompeius.  The  empenn  UMnned  the  to 
put  either  their  own  iina^'  s  or  thoM  of  flMUUen of 
their  familiea  upon  their  coins. 

FlraiB  the  tinie  of  Ai^{Betni,tbe  trhiniTiri,  geno- 
adly  speaking,  no  longer  put  their  names  on  any  ] 
eoin,  and  it  became  the  cxchisive  privilege  of  the 
emperor  to  coin  silver  and  gold.  The  senate  en- 
trusted with  the  adininistiation  of  the  aeraritun 
retained  only  the  right  of  coining  copper,  whence 
almost  all  copper  coins  of  this  {K-riod  arc  marked 
vith  S.a  or  EX  S.&  But  thie  laated  only  till 
tfa«  time  of  OaUieinia,  when  the  rifht  of  coining  all 
money  became  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  eni- 
pomrs.  As,  however,  the  vast  extent  of  the  empire 
rendered  more  than  one  mint  necessary,  we  find 
that  in  several  provinces,  such  as  Gaul  and  Spain, 
Roman  money  was  coined  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  qoaeaSom  cr  proconsuls.  Roman  colo> 
iiiea  and  provinces  now  nadtiaUy  ceaaed  to  coin 
their  own  money.  In  the  weatem  porta  of  the 
empire  this  must  have  taken  place  during  the  first 
century  of  our  aiva,  but  in  the  Eiut  the  Roman 
money  did  net  bAnoie  nniveraal  till  after  the  time 
of  fl.illienus.  Fron\  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Aureiiaa  a  great  number  of  cities  of  the  empire 
poaaeaaed  minu  in  whkh  Roman  money  waa  coined, 
and  during  the  Litter  period  of  the  empire  the  an* 
perintendents  of  minta  are  called  procuratorcs  or 
pcaepi  ;<iu  monetae. 

The  persona  who  were  employed  aa  workmen  in 
a  mint  wore  called  momlarii.  Their  nimiber  at 
Rome  app«'ar8  to  have  been  very  great  during  the 
latter  period  of  the  empire,  for  in  the  reign  of 
A'u-elian  they  nearly  produced  a  most  dangerous 
rebellion.  (Aurcl.  Vict,  de  Caes.  56  ;  V'opisc 
Aurtl.  38.)  They  seem  generally  to  have  been 
froedmen.  (Murat  Inscript.  96U.  n.  5.) 

In  Oreeco  ereiy  &eo  and  independent  city  had 
the  riftht  to  coin  its  own  money,  ^paita  and 
Byxantium  arc  said  to  have  only  coined  iron  money 
(Poll'ix,  viL  106),  but  no  audent  iron  coin  has 
•nr  been  found.  R«ipecting  the  time  when  money 
ivas  first  coined  in  Greece,  see  ArokNtum  and 
N  u  M  M  I'.s.  The  Greek  term  for  money  was  ySfiiana, 
from  y6fios,  because  the  determination  of  its  value 
was  fixed  by  law  or  oontia^  (Aristot  E(kie»  v.  8.) 

The  mint  at  Athena  waa  called  iipyvpoimr^Sap. 
[  A  K'.".  iu>(  of'EioN.]  We  do  not  hear  of  any 
officers  connected  with  the  manajjemcnt  or  the 
anperintoidneo  of  the  Athcaian  mmt  How  fiir 
the  right  of  coining  money  was  a  privileur'  of  t!ie 
centnil  goremmcnt  of  Attica  is  unknown.  But 
the  extant  coins  show  that  at  leoat  some  demes  of 
Attica  had  the  right  of  coining,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  government  of  Athena  only  watched  over 
the  weight  and  the  purity  of  the  metal,  and  that 
the  people  in  their  assembly  had  the  right  of  regu- 
lating everything  concerning  the  eoinhif  of  money. 
(Aristnph.  A'cc/e*.  HIO,  \c.)  The  Attic  gold  and 
ailvcr  coins  were  alwaya  of  very  pure  metal,  and 
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wo  have  only  one  instance  in  which  the  state  at  n 
time  of  great  distress  used  bad  metaL  This  waa 
In  the  archonship  of  Antigcnoa  and  Calliaa,  a.  c 
407  Mid  406.  ( A  ri  stoph.  Rtm.  67S,  with  the  SchoU 
and  f)7n.)  Individuals  who  coined  had  money 
were  punished  with  death.  (Demosth.  &  Lept, 
pb508;  NoMmiaTM  Duraoaaa  Dma.)  The 
place  where  money  was  coined  is  always  indicated 
on  Greek  coins  ;  eitlier  the  name  of  the  place  ie 
stated,  or  some  symbolical  representation  of  tho 
daoo,  M  the  owl  on  Atheniaa  and  a  peacock  oa 
Snaiaa  eoim.  ThoM  tftAA  are  senotally  of  a 
religious  nature,  or  WMnactod  With  tt«  WOWiip  of 
the  goda  or  heroca. 

Por  inithcr  fafewaatiwi  oa  this  nibject  oeo 
Eckhel,  Dfx'Irin'i  ytnnnrtnn  Veferum,  and  especially 
the  Prolegomena  geuerulia  in  vol  i.  ;  Dureau  de  la 
Malle,  Emnomie  Politique  de$  Romaim* 

MONETA'RII,  [MoNBTA.] 

HONPLE  (%u»r),  a  neckUice,  Necklaces  were 
worn  by  both  aexes  among  the  moat  pnli.thcd  of 
those  nationi  which  the  Greeka  called  barboiooa, 
especially  tho  Indiana,  the  Egjrptiana,  and  the  Per- 
sians. [Armilla.]  Greek  and  Roman  females 
adopted  them  more  particuUrly  oa  a  bridal  orna- 
ment. (toMa,  iL861 ;  Cbmd.  dla  tL  obw.  Honor. 
527.) 

The  simplest  kind  of  necklace  was  the  mont^ 
batmtuw,  or  head  necklace  (Vitg.  Ae».  i.  657  ; 
Lainprid.  AL  Sev.  41),  which  consisted  of  berriea, 
anrnli  tpherea  of  glaia,  amethyst,  &c.,  strung  to> 
gether.  This  is  very  commonly  shown  in  luicient 
paintings.  (See  woodcut,  p.  136.)  The  head  of 
Minerva  at  page  566,  exhibita  a  fivqucnt  modift- 
cation  of  the  bead  ni-cklace,  a  mwof  drops  haniring 
below  the  beads.  These  drops,  w  hen  woni,  arrange 
thcmaelvea  upon  the  ne<k  like  niys  proceeding 
from  a  centre.  To  thia  ckaa  of  necklaces  belonga 
one  in  the  Egyptiu  oollectien  of  the  British  Museum 
(see  the  annexed  woedtiit),  in  which  hmall  golden 
lizarda  alteniate  with  the  dropa.   The  figure  in  tha 
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woodcut  immcdintcly  underneath  this  exhibits  the 
MDtral  portion  of  a  vrry  ancient  and  exquisitely 
wton^'ht  neckJaoBt  whicb  wm  (aand  at  S.  Agatha, 
near  Naples,  in  the  ■rpalclm  of  ft  Gnwk  lady.  It 
lia«  71  jiornlaiit!!.  Abovi- thrm  is  a  luir.d  cfwisistin^' 
of  several  rows  of  the  close  chain-work,  which  we 
now  call  Venetiaa.  [Catska.]  W«  aUo  give 
hrrc  o'litni!  portions,  exhibiting  the  pattrrns  of 
three  miiil  fr-ild  necklarps,  purehased  Ifom  the 
Prince  of  Canine  for  the  British  Museum.  These 
were  found  in  Etruscan  tombs.  The  ornaments 
consist  of  circles,  lozenges,  rosettes,  iry-lcoTes,  and 
bii'iKK-ani])!.  A  hc>art  dflipaida  front  llMcaDlia  of 
ODo  of  the  neckkcot. 

The  mekhwa  was  temetimes  mada  ta  reaembla  a 
serpent  coiled  ahont  the  neck  of  the  wcarr-r,  as  was 
the  case  with  that  given  as  a  nuptuil  present  by 
Venus  to  Ilanaonia,  which  vaa  omamentcd  in  so 
elaborate  a  manner,  that  Nonani  devotes  AO  lines 
of  his  Dionysioixt  (t.  1*25,  &c.)  to  its  descrip- 
tion. This  same  luvkiaco  afterwards  appears  in 
the  mythology  a«  the  bribe  by  which  Eriphjle  was 
ten|tted  to  betmy  bar  Inubaiidt  (ApoUodor.  iiL  4. 
§  2,  iii.  6.  §§  2—6 :  Died.  ir.U^  t.4»  t  Setr.  im 

Aen.  vi. 

The  l>eailty  and  splendour,  ns  wvW  wt  the  value 
of  nptk!ncr*%  wpro  enhanced  by  the  insertion  of 
pearls  and  precious  stones,  which  were  strung  to- 
{Tcthcr  by  means  of  linen  thread,  silk,  or  wires  and 
lioks  of  sokL  For  this  purpose  emeralds,  or  other 
stonee  of  a  greenish  faoe  {»m(angdi\  ware  often 
em(>l<iyrd  {riril<  s  o  'ntnaf,  Jiiv.  vi.  Ainlvr 
necklaces  are  ineiiiioued  in  the  Odyssey  (xv.  43i>, 
xviii.  295).  .  Some  account  of  the  Tarious  kinds  of 
links  Is  pivcn  in  the  article  Cateva.  Tlio  hooks 
or  clasps  for  fastening  the  necklace  behind  the  neck 
were  alao  various,  and  sometimes  neady  and  in- 
genioosly  cantriTed.  Besides  a  band  encmiog  the 
neck,  ther«  was  sometimes  a  seeond  or  even  a  third 
row  of  oniami-n:-',  wliich  hun:;  lower  down,  pa.^>iiiir 
over  the  brvost.  (Horn.  UymH.  ii.  ta  Vat.  11  ; 
/onya  vumiUa^  Grid.  MtL  X.  264  ;  BVttiger,  Satimit 
Yol.ii.  p.  123.) 

Vcr^  valuable  necklaces  were  somclinio*  pLiced, 
as  dedicated  otferin^s,  upon  the  statues  of  Minerva, 
Venus,  and  other  goddesses  (Soeton.  Galk.  18), 
and  this  was  in  accoHance  with  the  description  of 
their  attifi'  t;ivr-n  by  the  pools.  (Iloin.  Hvinn.  i.  in 
KinktiS.)  Uoncs  and  other  f&vourite  animals 
apers  also  adorned  with  splendid  necklaeee  (oarai, 
Virg.  Aen.  vii.  278  ;  fffiinmain  mmUut,  Ovid,  McL 
X.  113  ;  Claudian,  Fpif}.  xxxvi.  9  ;  A.  GelL  v.  5). 
[TonQi'Ba] 

MONOl'O'DIUM-  [MaNSA-l 

MONOPTKROS.  fTRMM.tJM.] 

MONOXYLOX.  [Xavi>.1 

MONUMENTUM.    (Fvnu8>  p.  561,  a.1 

MORA.  The  Act  of  an  oUigatie  not  being 
disc  liafLied  at  the  time  when  it  is  due,  is  f  ill(n\cd 
by  important  cnnsvHiucnces,  which  tithcr  luay  de- 
pend on  the  nature  of  the  contract,  or  may  depend 
on  rules  of  positive  kw.  After  such  delay  the 
creditor  is  empowered  to  use  all  legal  means  to 
obtain  satisfaction  f>>r  his  dcniand :  he  may  bring 
his  actioa  against  bis  debtor  or  against  those  who 
have  become  seemries  for  him,  and,  in  the  caae  of 
j)lei!ire,  lie  in.iy  sell  the  thinj;  and  pay  himself  out 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale.  Fur  ptuticular  cases 
there  are  particular  provisions:  for  instance^  the 
ptrn-hascr  of  a  thinj»  after  reeeivin'j  it.  niii?l  pay 
interest  on  the  purchajtc  money,  il  ihcrv  is  dt-luy  in 


paving  it  after  the  time  fixed  for  pavraenL  (Dig. 
19.  tit.  1.  8. 13.  §  2U.)  The  rule  is  the  same  as  to 
debts  dne  to  the  Fiscos,  if  they  are  not  paid  wban 
they  are  dae.    Tf  a  eohuns  was  hdiind  in  payrneMk 

of  liii  rent  fi-r  two  years,  the  owner  {locator)  i7iii.'ht 
eject  huQ  (UiK.  19.  tit.  2.  s.  54.  §  1):  and  a  man 
lost  the  right  to  his  emphyteusis,  if  he  ddajred  tlta 
payment  of  what  wa--<  due  i  t-nnon)  fur  three  yenrp. 

These  were  ta>-e9  of  delay  in  which  there  was 
simply  a  non-fulfilment  of  the  oUigatio  at  tka 
proper  tine ;  and  th«  tern  Men  is  aonetimes  ap- 
plied to  sodi  eases.  Bot  that  which  is  properly 
Mora  is  when  there  is  delay  on  the  part  of  li:m 
who  owes  a  duty,  aitd  culpa  can  be  imputed  to 
him.    Sooie  modem  writers  axe  of  that  all 

deby  in  a  person  discharging  an  obli^tio  is  Mora, 
except  there  be  some  impediment  which  i»  created 
by  «wt  fceyond  the  debtor's  control  But  there 
arc  many  reasou  for  the  opinion  that  Mora  in  ili 
proper  sense  always  implied  some  culpa  on  the 

part  of  tlic  debtor.  This  is  pro\e<l  bv  ibe  ^rerienJ 
rule  as  to  the  necessity  of  interpeliatio  or  dcmaod 
of  the  creditar  (si  interpcllatus  opportmio  leea  hob 
solvent,  quod  apud  judicoin  exaniinabitur)  ;  by 
the  rules  about  excuiaiiuites  a  mora,  whicii  oiily 
have  a  meaning  on  the  suppositiesi  that  real  mora 
is  not  always  to  be  imputed  to  a  man,  though 
there  may  be  delay  in  the  discharge  of  an  obli- 
gatio.  Tiiat  this  is  the  true  meaning  of  Mom  is 
also  shown  by  the  tenns  used  with  reference  to  it 
(per  earn  stetit,  per  eam  h/tbem  est  qaaninaa.  iu.y. 
This  view  is  confirmed  also  by  the  rule  that  in 
every  ca-^c  of  Mom  the  particular  circomsUixices 
arc  ta  be  considered,  a  rule  which  pfamly  inpliea 
that  the  bare  fad  of  delay  Is  not  tKxrssjirv  to  c^m- 
blilutu  Mora,  la  a  passage  of  I'apinian  (  Ihg.  12. 
tit  1.  s.  5)  the  doctrine  Uiat  bare  delay  d>iea  mt 
constitnte  legal  Mora  is  clearly  expressed. 

When  Mora  eeald  he  legally  imputed  to  a  man, 
he  was  liable  to  loss  in  many  ni.*es  when  be  otlnT- 
wise  would  not  be  liable :  as  if  a  man  was  bound 
to  give  a  thing  and  it  was  lost  or  destroyed,  ba 
was  to  bear  the  loss,  if  the  fault  was  hi<,  that  is, 
if  real  culpu^ic  inuia  cuuld  be  iiaput^id  to  hiiu.  ^llig. 
12.  tit.  1.  s.  5.)  In  cases  where  a  man  did  aat 
pay  monvr  whra  he  ought,  he  was  liable  to  pay 
mterpst  if  legal  Mora  could  be  imputed  to  him. 
In   biinae   iidei  c  tntraclus  intercut  (uriirae)  was 

due  if  there  was  l^al  mora.  (Yongerow,  Pam- 
<Mte,  ^  iii  p.  188 ;  TUbaat,  Sftltm^  ^  I 

§  96,  Ac  ;  Dij:.  22.  tit.  1.)  £0.^] 

MORA.    [  ExiKciTUs,  p.  483.] 

MORTA'IUUM,  also  called  PI  LA  and  PI- 
LUM  (I'lin.  //.  iV.  xviii.  3  ;  xxxiii.  26),  (fiA^at : 
lyiji,  Schol.  in  //«•.  Cfp.  et  Diet^  421  ;  fy«is,  ap 
pari'nlly  from  the  nwl  of  lecrr,  to  strike),  a  innrtar. 

Before  the  iuTcntion  of  mills  [MolaJ  cam  waa 
pomaded  and  nthbed  in  moctaia  (pwAun),  and 
hence  the  place  for  making  bread,  or  tlie  bake- 
house, was  called  putrinum.  (Serv.  in  t'inj.  Aen. 
i.  179.)  AUo  long  after  the  introduction  of  mills 
this  was  an  iiidi.sponsablo  artiele  of  dowie>tic  furni- 
ture. (I'laut.  AuL  i-  2.  17  ;  Calo,  <i«  lie  Uust.  74 
— 76  ;  Colum.  de  Re  Rust.  xii.  55.)  Hetiod  iJL  c), 
enumerator  the  wooden  vtaasik  aaoessaiy  to  % 
farmer,  directs  him  to  eat  a  mertar  thme  ftwt,  and 

n  pestle  {vKtpu\  fcyjroVuf,  pLsliUum)  three  cubiu 
long.  Ikith  of  these  were  evidently  to  be  mode 
from  straight  portions  of  the  trunks  or  branebea  of 
trer«.  and  the  thicker  and  sliorter  of  them  wtis  to 
he  hollowed.    They  might  then  be  used  iu  tiio 
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ntan&cr  repretcnted  in  n  paiuUng  ou  (he  tnmh  of 
KemeMt  III.  -u  i  :i$>l>e8  (lee  woodcut,  left-hand 
figure  taken  from  \\'ilkinsoii,  vol.  ii.  p.  'MVA)  ;  ft>r 
tbcfc  u  no  tauon  to  doubt  that  the  Egyp*tiana  and 
the  Oreek*  fiuhkmed  and  used  their  mortan  in  the 
■ame  nMumer.  (S<«  al*o  WilkinaMi,  ToLiil  p. 
181f  thewiDg  three  utane  vmtm  with  netd  pe«- 
tles.)  In  these  j>aiiitInj;B  we  iurn  oliscrve  the 
tKkhfP"lg  of  the  pcitle  at  both  ends,  and  that  two 
nan  pamd  in  one  HMNrtar,  raising  their  peatle* 
alternately  aa  i»  ttiil  the  practice  in  Egypt.  Pliny 
iV.  xxxvi.  43)  mentiona  the  Tarious  kiud«  of 
■taiM  idcctad  for  making  nortMli  according  to  the 
purpoaet  to  which  they  mn  inleadad  to  serve. 
ThoM  naed  in  pharmacy  were  wnnetiiiiefl  made,  as 
he  asvA,  '*of  Kjryptian  alaKi.ster.'*  The  annexed 
wwMkat  ahowa  the  fbnai  of  two  preaeiTed  ia  the 


K^'vpi'an  collection  of  the  Pritish  ^^ui€um,  wlilch 
exactly  answer  to  this  description,  being  made  of 
thatawlariaL  TheydoMttaneedtiineiiidMi  in 
Iwiffht :  the  doited  lines  mark  the  cavity  within 
cacB.  The  woodcut  also  shows  a  mortar  and 
pcitfe^  md«  of  baked  wbite  day,  which  were  dis- 
covered, A.  O.  1  amonfif  numerous  gpecinienB  of 
Uoman  pottery  lu  mukiitg  the  oorthcni  approaches 
to  Ijondon-hridge  {jitxkmoiiiffia,  ToL  xziv;  p,  199, 
Iilat«44.) 

Bnidfli  dM  WM  alwiUiy  UMitiooed,  <b«  mortar 

Vi'ns  employed  in  pounding  charcoal,  nibhing  it 
with  glue,  in  order  to  make  black  paint  (a^nuM- 
tmm,  VilraT.  vit  10.  cd.  Sdinnder)  ;  in  aaking 
plaster  for  the  w  alln  of  apartments  (Plin.  //.  A'. 
xxxvL  65)  ;  in  mixing  Bptc«s  and  fragrant  herbs 
niid  flowers  (or  the  use  of  the  kitchen  (AthflB.  Is. 
70  ;  Brunck,  Aiuil,  iiu  51)  ;  and  in  metalltugy,  as 
in  tritumtin^  cijmabar  to  obtain  mercury  from  it 
bj  saUinatmi.  (Pliik/r.  iV.  sxxiiL  41,  xxxiv. 
221.)  £J.  Y.] 

1C0&  rJt78.P-6^7,a.l 

MOTHACES,  MOTIIO'NES0i^«x,jK^ 
iwf).    f CiviTAS  pu  290,  b.J 

MUCIA'NA  CAUTIO.  [CAVTKk] 

MT'LI.KUS.  [Patricil] 

MULSL'M.  fViNUM.J 

MULTA.  [PoKNA.] 

MUNERATOH.  [Oi-adiatorks,  p.  5'4,a.] 
MU'NICEPS,  MUNICI'PIUM.  [Colonia; 

FOKDRRATAB  CiVlTATKS.] 
MUNU&  [ilONORX«.J 

MUNIT&  [OtAi>uvoaaMk.574,a.l 

MUNY'CHIA  (Mao»'iJx'a),  A  ft-stival  cele- 
bratetl  in  hoQoiir  of  Artemia  Munychia.  Plutarch 
(de  ahr,  Aik  p.  349,  f,)  UM  it  was  insti- 
tuted ta  coauMnonto  tiie  nda^  ova  tha  Par> 


siiuiB  at  Salamia,  and  that  it  was  held  every  year 
on  the  sixtecntli  of  Manydiion.  (Compare  Suidaa 
and  Ilarpocrat  #.  p.  Movm/xuif.)  The  f^ierifices 
which  were  offered  to  the  goddess  on  this  day 
consisted  of  cakes  called  ifi^t^tirrts^  either  be- 
cauae  at  thia  aeaaon  the  foil  noon  waa  aeen  in  the 
west  at  die  moment  the  sun  roae  in  the  east,  or, 
J  as  IB  more  jirolMhle,  and  also  confirmed  by  most 
authorities,  beaiuse  these  cakes  were  adorned  all 
round  with  burning  candles.  ( Athen.  xiv.  p.  $4S ; 
Sitidoi*,  g.  r.  'Avdixraroi  :  IIi  ^ych.  .'iiid  KtymoL 
Miig.  3.  v.  'Afufi'h^*'-)  EustaihiLu  (uJ  JJuuI,  xTiiL) 
savs  that  these  cakes  were  made  of  cheese. 

MURA'LIS  CORO'NA.  (Ca«oj«.A.J 

MUREX.  [TniBULus.] 

AIUKIKS.  IVbstalrh.] 

MU'RRUINA  VASA,or  MUllREA  VASA^ 
were  lint  imrodneed  into  Rone  bjr  Pompcy,  who 
dedicated  nipg  of  this  kind  to  Jupiter  Cn|)itolinus. 
(Pliiu  //.  A',  xxxvii,  7.)  Their  value  was  very 
great  (Sen.  il;  Benef.  vii.  9,  Epist.  119  ;  Mar- 
tial, iii.  »2.  -J.i  ;  Dip.  'n.  tit.  10.  g.  X  %  4.)  JMiny 
(/.  c.)  8tatc8  that  70  talenta  were  given  for  one 
holding  three  scxtarii,  and  speaks  of  a  mturrhine 
truUa,  which  coat  talents.  Nero  gave  «Tcn 
800  talenfa  fin-  a  capio  or  drinking  cup. 

Pliny  (xxxvii.  H)  Myg  that  these  murrhine 
veHscls  cnme  from  the  East,  principaUy  from  placet 
within  the  Parthian  empire,  and  ehieflffhimC^am- 
mania.  He  describes  them  as  made  of  a  suhstanco 
formed  by  a  nioi^ture  thickened  in  tlte  earth  by 
heat,  and  snys  that  they  were  chiefly  valued  oit 
account  of  their  variety  of  colours.  Modem  writers 
differ  much  respecting  the  material  ot  which  they 
were  composed.  Some  think  tliat  they  were  va- 
riegated glass,  and  others  that  they  were  ouule  of 
onyx,  sineediBtotanepiraoentaaTarietjref  odI«ii»| 
hut  the  latter  conjecture  is  overthrown  hy  a  poa* 
sage  of  Lampridius  {Hdiogab.  32),  who  speaks  of 
onyx  and  mnrrhino  vases.  Most  recent  wiitcn, 
however,  are  inclined  to  think  that  they  \vct>-  true 
Chinese  porcelain,  and  quote  in  support  ot  tiicir 
aiuniaa  the  waida  of  Piepaitiiia  (iv. «.  36) ;  — 

^'Muieaqna  in  PaitUa  focnk  eocta  ftdai** 

This  opinion  would  he  rendered  still  more  prol)aMc 
if  we  could  place  dependence  on  the  stnttmient  of 
Sir  W.  Cell  (I'ompeiana,  vol.  i.  pp.  98,  99),  **  that 
the  jKircelain  of  the  East  was  ra  il>  i  Alinrha  di 
.Smyrna  to  as  lato  a  date  aa  lojj.  '  (Becker, 
Gai'us,  vol.  i.  p.  I4.'i. ) 

MUHUS,  MOENIA  (T«rx«>»X  th«  of  a 
city,  in  contradistincUra  to  Pa  ribs  (Toixof),  the 
wall  of  a  house,  and  Afaceria^  a  boundary  wall. 
Both  the  Latin  and  Greek  worda  appear  to  conuin, 
as  a  part  of  their  nwl  meaning;  the  idea  of  a  Jinn, 
ttnmg  wall ;  and  they  nre  nearly  always  lued  for 
walls  of  stone  or  some  other  massive  construction. 
Mitrm  and  rsixot  an  alao  used  for  the  onlcr  wall 
of  a  large  bnildinp. 

We  find  cities  surroimdcd  by  massive  walU  at 
the  earliest  periodi  «f  Oiaek  and  Ronnn  history, 
of  which  we  have  any  IMords.  Homer  speaks  of 
the  chief  cities  of  the  Argivc  kingdom  as  the 
walled  Tiryns,"  and  "  ^^ycenae  the  well-Imilt 
city  "  {11.  iL  559,  569),  not  only  thus,  aa  in  other 
passages,  proving  tlm  oommon  nae  of  aneh  atnic* 
tures  in  the  Homeric  period,  but  aho  attestin);  the 
great  antiquity  of  those  identioal  gigantic  walls 
which  still  stand  at  Tiryns  and  Mycenae,  and 
oihar  citiec  «f  Qieaoa  and  llaljr.  In  fipinia,  in 
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EtniriA,  and  in  Central  Italy,  especially  in  the 
vdiltjl  «t  Um  fcot  ti  dM  ApeniiMi  on  their 
wrstcni  niJc,  we  find  nnmcrons  remains  of  walls, 
which  arc  alike,  iiwumuch  as  they  are  composed 
of  immense  blocks  of  stones  put  toffcthcr  without 
ccmant  of  any  kind,  bat  which  differ  from  one 
•Bother  in  the  mode  of  their  eonttmetiaa.  Three 

r*  jcijal  species  can  he  clearly  ilistiiitruished  :  — 
That  in  which  the  masses  of  stone  are  of  ir> 
legjokr  sk^  and  are  pat  logither  withoat  any 
Bttenipt  to  fit  thorn  into  one  another,  the  inter- 
stices being  loosely  tilled  in  with  smaller  stonce  ; 
m  in  the  walls  of  the  citadel  of  Tiryns,  a  portion 
of  wluch  ia  shown  in  the  fi»Uo  wing  ei^t  ii^ :  — 


MURUSL 


Another  apeGuncn  of  the  buildings  at  Tirvii.-',  of 
much  nun  fqpdar  comtnictioii,  bmj  be  aeeo  at 
p.  125. 

2.  In  other  cum  we  find  die  Modci  itill  ef  fr> 

retr^ilar  polygonal  shapes,  but  of  a  constniction 
which  ebows  a  oonsidccable  adrance  upon  the 
Ibnaar.  The  ilaBaa  we  m  longer  nnhewn  ( V)^ 
XiiM)i|  bot  their  sides  an?  sufficiently  Bmooth«.>d  to 
make  each  fit  accurately  into  the  angles  between 
the  othcn,  and  their  fiuws  axe  cut  so  as  to  give  the 
whole  wall  a  tolerably  smooth  snrfitfe.  Examplei 
of  thU  eort  of  work  are  Tety  common  in  Btmia. 
The  engraving  k  taken  fi«n  thtt  WlDl  of  liKiMt 
in  Aig^Ui. 


8.  In  the  third  itpecies,  the  block*  are  laid  in 

horiz/intal  course.-*,  nion-  or  le»n  regnlar  (sometimes 
indeed  so  irregular,  that  none  of  the  horitontal  joints 
■NT  oontinoousX  and  with  vertical  joints  either 
perpendicular  "r  ohHfiue,  and  with  all  the  joints 
more  or  less  acciinitely  fitted.  The  walls  of  My- 
cenae present   one  of  the  nider  examples  of  this 

sort  of  structure  {  and  the  following  engraving  of 
the  **  Lion  Gate,**  of  that  fortress  (so  cluled  from 

the  rmlely  sculptiirrd  fit^nireii  of  lions)  shows  also 
the  nuumer  in  which  the  gates  of  these  three  spo- 
eies  of  walla  were  boilt,  by  supporting  an  fanmenso 
block  of  stone,  for  the  lintel,  n[ion  two  others,  for 
jambs,  the  latter  inclining  inwards,  so  as  to  give 
nton  tf^o  than  if  they  wen  upright.  A  very 
higo  nnmber-of  intMosting  oaanleo  of  then  «oo> 


stfuetiens  will  be  fband  engraved  in  some  at  tin 
works  presently  n  ferred  to.  We  have  only  space 
for  these  three  chamcteristic  specimens,  one  of  each 
class.  Neither  is  it  here  possible, ornl all  neeeasary, 
to  discuss  the  opinions  of  ancient  writers,  meet  at 
whom  were  content  with  the  ji^ipular  legend  which 
assi^med  these  weeks  to  the  Cyclopes,  nor  the 
theories  of  modem  sehokn  and  anti^aarians,  who 
(with  some  of  the  andents)  hnto  gennaBy  icfcmi 
than  to  th<  P.-1a5i;ians.  The  principal  condosions 
to  which  Mr.  Dunbury  has  come,  from  a  thonmgh 
examination  of  tho  whole  subject,  may  be  aai^y 
re^'ardcd  as  correct:  namely,  that  while  in  «K-h 
works  as  l!ie  walls  of  Tiryns  «e  have  undoubt- 
edly the  car.u  "-t  exaitijl.  s  i  f  iKnn!  .'irchitectnr% 
it  is  quite  a  fallacy  to  Lay  down  the  geocnl  ] 
ci|)le,  that  the  nnhewn,  the  polygonal,  ih» 
irreirnlar  and  the  more  reijular  rectangular  con- 
structions, always  indicate  successive  steps  in  tho 
progress  of  the  art;  and  that  H  Is  alw  omnooM  to 
assign  these  works  to  any  one  people  or  to  any  one 
period  ;  that,  while  such  massive  structures  would 
of  course  be  built  by  people  comparativdy  ignownt 
of  the  art  of  stone-cutting  or  of  the  tools  pnper  fcr 
it,  they  might  be  and  were  also  erected  in  later 
tiroes  simply  on  account  of  their  adaptation  to  their 
purpose,  and  from  tho  motitro  of  saving  annoceosaiy 
laboor ;  and  that  tho  dlflbonn  between  tfie  poly, 
gonal  and  rectangvilar  stnicturea  is  generally  to  l>e 
ascribed  not  to  a  difference  in  the  skill  of  the 
workmen,  but  to  tho  diilerent  physical  cbninntors 
of  the  materials  they  employe*!,  —  the  one  son  of 
structure  being  usiuUly  of  a  species  of  liraesione, 
which  easily  splits  into  polygonal  blocks,  and  the 
other  a  sandstone,  the  natural  cleavage  of  which 
is  horixontaL  (Bunbury,  Cyctnpafam  Remahu  m 
Oemtral  Itafy^  in  the  Oasaical  Mutntm^  1 845,  vol.  ii. 
ppul47,  Ac  { MOllor,  Ankiiol.  d.  Kmm$t,  §§  45, 1  fiC, 
and  the  works  then  quoted  ;  Stieglitx,  ArMStd.  A 

n>iukunft,  vol.  i.  pp.  f),')— 9H  ;  Ilirt,  Cesch.  d.  Bau- 
kumt^  ToL  i.  pp.  1!)5,  &.c.,  and  plate  vii.  from  which 
tho  fcv^goilW  cots  are  taken  ;  Atlat  zm  Kmgler'i 
KunstgmUeUty  Pt.  ii.  PL  1  ;  Odttling  in  the 
JiAein.  Mm$.  1843,  vol.  iv.  pp.821,  480,  and  ui 
the  ArMUioMKke  Zriiung^  No.  26  ;  Pompni, 
vol.  I  c  4,  with  sereial  woodcuts  of  walls  ;  Abekcn, 
MUMitalim  wot  dm  Zmlm  rftnistiisr  £fi»Tsah|^ 
a  most  impoffmi  wofk.  With  nonanw  tingnTingi 
of  wails). 

The  enrnnho  of  tho  fimgoing  dan  lend  m 

gradually  to  the  reirular  mode  of  construction  which 
prevailed  in  (ireece  after  the  time  of  the  Persian 
Wail|  and  which  had  been  adopted  in  the  walls 
of  tenaln  mwh  oaiUoi;  la  tho  km  walk  of 
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At]iMU,aDd  the  wall*  of  Petraeeua,the  miuuveneu 
«f  tb*  CydopMMi  wofka  wm  mitad  with  perfect 

regtilarity  nf  mrntnictinn.  The  stones,  which  wore* 
*o  liirye  that  each  wru  a  cart-load  (ofta^tatoi)  were 
aci  uniti'ly  fitted  to  one  another  (/r  rofip  fyyiiinoi), 
and  held  together,  without  cement  by  nietnl  clamps 
Boldered  with  lead  into  aockctA  cut  into  the  blocks 
of  stone.  (Thuc.  L  93).  The  walla  of  the  Par- 
tlwnoa,  and  the  other  gical  edifices  of  the  peiiod, 
wcie  of  efiDilur  conttmctkNk  Sonetinw  wooden 
jiluLTS  were  used  instead  of  metal  clamps.  It  is 
unneces«ary  to  describe  here  the  details  of  the 
Bodea  in  which  the  joiala  arwo  uan^td  In  this 
repiilnr  nnd  mnssivo  masonrv.  So  perfect  was  the 
workmaiiihip  nt  this  period  of  the  art,  that  the 
jointa  often  appeared  like  a  thread  :  and  Pliny 
mentionB  a  temple  at  Cyiiena,  in  the  interior  wall 
of  wbieh  a  fine  thread  of  gold  was  actoally  inaertad 
in  the  joiaM  of  tin  hhmut.  (JU,  Msonri  15. 
1^32.) 

Tm  TMlarUa  cropioyed  al  thia  period  were 

variom  sorts  of  stone,  and,  in  some  of  the  most 
magnificent  temples,  marble.  The  {oactice  of 
pottlBf  a  facbg  of  marble  orer  a  wall  of  a  com- 
moner material  was  introduced  in  the  next  period 
of  architectural  history.  The  first  example  of  it, 
according  to  Pliny  {H.N.  xxxvi.  C.  g,  ti),  was  in 
the  palaoe  of  Maoaolus,  the  walls  of  which  were  of 
bride,  fiMed  with  alaba  {cruft'ie)  of  Preconneaian 
marble  (about  b.  c.  ?>W).  Vitmvius  (ii.  U)  also 
atatea  thia  fitct,  and  adds  that  brick  walla,  when 
perfcctiy  perpendieabKi  are  quite  aa  dnraUe  as 
t*visc  nf  Stone,  and,  in  prcnf  nf  this,  ho  mentions 
several  examples  of  very  aiictt  iit  hrick  buildings, 
both  in  Greece  and  Italy.  (Comp.  Vitruv.  i.  42  j 
Paus.  L  42,  ii.  27,  ▼.  5,  x.  4,  65  ;  Latbr.) 

For  buildings  of  a  common  sort,  the  materials 
employed  were  smaller  stoiK*,  r<i  i-h  or  squared, 
or  flinta,  aa  well  aa  bricka :  the  latter,  however, 
were  net  neatty ao  woeh  need  bjrtho  6neln  aa  by 
till-  Unmans.  The  different  melbodaof  eoottnetion 
will  be  described  preseatly. 

The  walla  of  smaller  quarried  stones  or  bricks 
were  bound  together  with  various  kind'  nf  mnrtar 
or  cement,  composed  of  linu^  mixed  wiih  ilitliK  tit 
■anda  and  volcanic  earths.  Ihe  most  durable  of 
tbeaa  was  the  camant  fiinned  bj  mixing  two  parts 
of  Tfrra  FaNekmajPunobmit  avoleaaie  product, 
which  is  fiiaad  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  besides 
Puteoli)  witb  one  part  of  mortar:  thia  cement  had 
tfM  prnyerty  af  bardenfa^  rapidly  ander  water: 
it  was  much  used  in  nqnednets,  cisterns,  and  such 
works.  (For  further dctiiiis on  cements,  sec  Vitruv. 
ii.  5,  6,  V.  12,  vii.  2  ;  PUn.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  23. 
a.  52,  55  ;  Pallad.  i  iO^  U  ;  SUab.  T.  p.  24ft  ; 
Dioscor.  V.  133). 

The  history  of  Roman  nmaonry  is  not  very  dif- 
Jerent  from  that  of  the  Qntk.  The  Cyclmcan  re- 
^«f  Italy  have  been  already  notioed.  The 
;  ancient  works  at  Home,  such  as  the  rVirtrr 
J/aawrtiwaa,  the  Cloaca  Maxima^  and  the  Servian 
Walls,  were  eeostnicted  of  maacive  qoadraagahv 

hewn  stones,  placed  torrpther  without  cement. 
[Cloaca.]  In  mo^^t  of  the  remaini,  the  atones  arc 
twice  as  long  as  they  are  high.  Caaloa  (jf ral» 
^■fii}.)  distinguishes  five  species  of  Roman maaoniy; 
namely,  (I)  when  the  blocka  of  atone  arc  laid  in 
alternate  rDiirs.s,  li-n^th wi.se  in  one  course,  and 
croaawiae  in  the  next ;  thia  ia  the  most  common ;  (2) 
wbcft  tba  iloiNa  in  «adi  cooiw  an  kid  alfeniately 
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the  walls  were  to  be  faced  with  slabs  of  maible ; 
(S)-when  ihey  arebdd  entirely  lengthwise  ;  (4) 

entirely  crosswise  ;  and  (.■))  when  the  courses 
are  alt  niateiy  higher  and  lower  than  each  other, 
as  in  tlie  round  temple  (of  Vesta,  SO  called)  npon 
the  Tiber.  This  temple  also  affords  us  an  eTanipIo 
of  what  is  called  msfie-teonl-,  in  which  the  stones 
are  bevelled  at  their  joints,  the  rest  of  their  surfucea 
being  geneially  left  rough.  This  style  of  work 
originated,  in  tba  opbnoa  of  some,  from  the  desire 
to  save  the  trouble  of  smoothing  the  whi  !■  fai  e  df 
the  atones ;  bttt  it  is  more  probable  that  it  was 
adopted  in  order  to  giva  a  Mder  and  ftnner  ap- 
pearance to  the  atructure.  Examples  of  it  are 
found  in  the  remnina  of  several  llomaji  tortitications 
in  Qemiany,  and  in  the  suhstructions  of  the  bridge 
over  the  Moselle  at  Coblena  {Idkin.  Mtu.  Iti3b*, 
voKiv.  p.  310  ;  Witischel,  in  the  RetU-Eneydop. 
d.cfass.  Alhrth.  art.  Muri).  As  by  the  Greeks 
so  by  the  Romans,  wails  of  a  commoner  sort  were 
built  of  smaller  qnarried  stones  (eneaseiito)  or  of 
bricks,  Vitmvius  (ii.  M)  and  Pliny  (II.N.  xxxvi. 
22.  a.  51)  describe  the  following  kinds  of  nuuonry, 
according  to  tba  mode  in  which  the  amall  stones 
(caementa)  were  pot  together.  (The  woodcut  is 
copied  from  the  AbbUdwigeH  zu  Winckeimaan'i 
HMK  DoMnBsebiflgen,  iWk,  fig.  10.) 


■  I  T  o  J 
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IV  sides  the  largo  square  blocks  of  stone  (0\ 
they  used anailcr  aaadrangular  stones  arli1ll^•  u  la 
regular  conrMa  af  aqnil  and  of  unequal  heighta; 
tho  former  was  called  imtdomum  (M),  the  latter 
psftuiiaodomum  {\,)\  in  another  sort  nf  work,  called 
emjtUdm  (G),  the  ouU>r  ioces  of  the  walls  only 
were  of  wreaght  stones,  tba  intennedkte  parts 
being  filled  np  with  mueh  stones,  but  these,  in  the 
Greek  method  nt"  ( oustniction,  were  well  bedded 
in  mortar,  and  arran^-ed  with  overiapping  joints, 
and  the  wall  was  bonded  together  with  stones  laid 
across  at  intervals,  which  were  called  Jidroroi  (F); 
but  the  workmen  of  the  time  of  Vitmvius  were  in 
the  habit,  for  the  anke  of  deapatch,  of  running  up 
the  enter  waits  seiunttely,  and  then  filled  tbo 
middle  space  with  loose  rubbish,  a  sort  of  work 
which  Pliny  calls  diamicton.  Tho  excellence  of 
tho  cement  which  the  BamBm  oaad  enabled  them 
to  ron?tniet  walls  of  veiy  small  rough  stones,  not 
laid  in  courses,  but  held  tc^ether  by  the  mortar ; 
drfs  smwtare  was  called  ttpua  incertum  (N).  Ad 
improvement  npon  it  ia  appearance,  bat  inferior  in 
stability,  was  the  ofm  retumfatrnm^  of  wbieb  thcrt 
were  two  kinds,  the  like  (K)  and  the  unlilc  (1). 
This  sort  of  work  was  composed  of  stones  or  bricka, 
from  sis  la  niaa  inches  long,  and  about  three  inches 
tfoaia  at  tba  aid,  which  fonned  Uia  hem  of  tba 
a  o  2 
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wall,  ilie  interior  bcintr  filled  in  with  mortar  and 
iDiali  ruu^h  stones.  Viuuvius  coDipLiius  of  tbc*c 
walls  as  being  apt  to  split,  on  account  of  their 
iMTtng  neiUier  boriiiinul  oooiwi  nor  eovwrwl  joiotc 
Another  stnictaM  of  which  the  Romani  and* 
fjn  at  u*'-,  and  wliich  was  one  of  thi?  most  duniML.- 
of  all,  was  that  composed  of  councs  of  tiat  tile«(U>. 
Such  oogiiM  vare  alao  introdoecd  in  the  other 
kinds  of  stnno  and  brick  walU,  in  wbah  they  both 
senred  as  boud  iaunM*,  and,  in  the  luwer  part  of 
iho  wall,  kept  the  damp  from  ri^iig  firoiB  the 
gnmnd.  Brick  wall«  «»vti«d  with  ■toeoa  were 
exceedingly  common  with  the  Unmans :  even 
columns  were  made  of  brick  covered  with  stiu-co  ; 
we  have  no  example  in  the  nJumos  of  the  basilica 
•t  Pompeii,  the  constraetioa  ef  whidi  is  expbuned 
in  Pompeit\  vol.  i.  p.  13G.  In  hot  countries, as  in 
Africa  and  Spain,  walL  were  l)iiilt  of  earth  rammed 
ill  la  twoen  two  fima  or  mouMs  {I  i/juIm  ,  fswmae), 
which  were  removed  when  it  hardened  ;  tliev 
Were  called  paridcs  formacei;  and  Pliny  uientioiis 
watch-towers  of  this  construction,  buiH  by  Han- 
nibal, on  the  mountaias  of  Spoia,  which  it^  Mood 
fim.  (//.  N.  XXXV.  14.  e.  48.)  WaOi  of  turf 
were  eliii-fly  w^^-^l  in  tlie  ramparts  of  lanips 
(AfitiKAjVALLUM)  and  as  embankmeuts  for  rivers. 

With  le^ieet  to  the  nie  of  wall*  «•  brtiflcatioiM, 
we  have  not  space  to  say  niiich.  The  Cyclopcjm 
^•nll*  of  Tirvna,  &c.,  had  iiu  tuwcrs  ;  but  Homer 
rrf>  rs  to  towers  on  the  walls  of  Troy  ;  and  in  the 
historii  al  perio  l  we  find  that  it  was  the  practice  to 
luriiiih  walls  wilh  towers  at  regular  intervals. 
Some  writers  on  military  aflfutrs  recommend  them 
to  be  phMcd  at  ■aiteot  angles  of  the  walla,  in  order 
to  command  the  intenmimg  spaces,  whflet  othcn 
object  to  tliis  iws^iuon  on  acc  nuit  of  the  increased 
exposure  of  the  tower  itself  to  the  battcrinff  ram. 
The  aoeotmt  which  Thueydidea  gives,  in  bis  se- 
c  »nd  book,  of  the  iie;;o  of  Plataeae,  \a  an  inter- 
estiua  eshibitioo  of  tlio  &Uite  of  the  science  of 
fortifioatkn  and  attack  at  the  period  of  the  Pelo- 
ponncsian  war.  Mnch  was  done  to  advance  it  by 
the  architects  and  engineers  of  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander and  hw  successors.  Tlie  rules  which  have 
been  established  by  the  time  <tf  the  Boman  em- 1 
|tcn)rs  may  be  leen  exhibited  in  detafl  hjr  Vitniviin  | 
(i.  S),  and  the  writers  on  ini'iWry  afT.iirs,  and  il-  ! 
lustnUcd  by  the  remains  of  the  waiU  ut  Tinnpeii.  | 
{Pompml,  Tol  L  ppw  $6,  fte.)  The  system  may 
be  de!«rribod  in  a  few  words  a»  a  broad  terrace  of 
earth  {a^r}  enclosed  between  two  battk>meut4.>d 
walla  and  fttmishod  with  towers,  two,  three,  or 
mora  alories  high,  communicating  by  arched  door- 
ways with  the  a<j()tr,  and  also  having  a  sally-port 
Thise  towers  were  at  dist^mcc*,  on  the  average, 
of  the  cast  of  a  ^volin,  but  varying  according  to 
the  gieater  or  len  expoeore  of  each  part  of  the 
wall.    Respecting' tlie  L'at-  *.  sec  PoKT.4.    [P.  S.] 

MU'SCULUb  was,  according  to  the  de^icriptiuu 
of  Vcgetius  (dk  Bt  MUiL  iv.  16),  one  of  the 
smaller  military  mncliines,  by  which  snldicrs  in 
besieging  a  town  were  prulccted  while  engaged  in 
filling  op  the  ditches  round  the  besieged  place,  so 
that  the  moveable  towers  {turres  ambtdatoriae)  of 
the  besiegers  might  be  able  to  approach  the  irells 
without  obstHcle.  A  minute  description  of  a 
musculus  is  given  by  Caesar  {dt  IMU  Civ.  ii.  10, 
Tile  one  which  he  deaeribea  was  nine  foot 
lo^g,  and  was  constnictcd  in  the  follr  v,  ini:  man- 
ner:—  Two  beams  of  equal  length  were  placed 
npoo  th»  gnond  at  the  dittaaoe  of  fm  hH  Iran 
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each  other,  and  apon  them  wore  fixed  little  pillars 
five  feet  high.  Their  top-ends  were  joined  by 
transverse  bcauus  which  fornu- i  a  ^'cntie  slope  on 
cither  side  of  the  loof  of  which  they  £nnned  the 
fiane-wedc.  The  rsof  was  tlien  entirtly  oomcd 
with  pieces  of  wtH'd,  t  wo  feet  brivid,  which  were 
fastened  with  tnl  plates  and  nails.  Around  the 
edge  of  this  roof  ^  juare  pieess  of  wood,  four  cubits 
broad,  were  fixed  for  the  purpose 
gethcr  lliB  bricki  iuid  mortar 
mtisculus  was  then  covered.  Dut  that  these  mate- 
riala,  which  wm  intended  to  protect  the  moscolus 
against  fire,  might  not  suffer  mm  water,  the  bricks 
and  mortar  were  covired  with  skins  ;  and  that 
these  skins  again  might  not  su&r  from  the  fire  or 
•tonei  which  the  besieged  might  diiov  upon  tbo 
musculus,  the  whole  wm  covered  with  ra^s  of  cloth. 
The  whole  of  this  machine  was  <»n»uui.ted  under 
the  cover  of  a  vbca,  and  close  by  the  Roioaa 

tower.  At  a  mnmrnt  wlien  liie  l)e»ie;;ed  were  b  ast 
cxpcctin::  any  attack,  the  muscubis  was  movtd  mi 
against  the  wtill  of  the  town.  The  men  engai;ed 
Boder  it  immadiateljr  begaa  to  OBdccmioa  the  wall 
and  thus  to  make  a  breach  in  it ;  and  whilo  this 
work  was  going  on,  the  be*ie;,'ers  kept  up  a  lively 
light  with  the  besieged  in  order  to  pravca*  them 
wnn  direetif^  their  attadca  aftauut  ttw  tDoacatua. 
(Compare  Caes.  .1,:  B<!L  Civ.  iii.  JIO,  de  lieU.  Al'X. 
1.)  The  muMTuluj  dc««;nl>ed  by  Caesar  was  evi- 
dently designed  for  different  puqio^es than  the  one 
mentioned  by  Vegetius,  and  the  I'ormcr  appeani  to 
have  been  only  a  aiualK  r  hut  a  more  indesirutubie 
kind  of  vinea  than  that  commonly  u»ed.  (Lipsius, 
Poiiorc  i,  9  i  Goichard,  MimoirH  MUiL  iL  p.  58. 
tab.  2.) 

MUSEI.V  (MoutTfia),  a  festival  with  conteata 
celebrated  at  Thespiae  in  Boeotia  in  hommr  of  tbo 
Muses.  (Pans.  ix.  SI.  f  8.)  It  was  held  every 

fifth  year  and  withgT'  ^t  sjilendour.  (PluL  Jmotor. 
p.  748,  p.)  From  Aeschitics  (c.  I\maroh.)  it  ap- 
pears that  thcra  was  also  a  ftatifal  called  Museia, 
which  was  celebrated  in  schools.  [L.  8.] 

MUSE'UM  (Move^cttfi')  signified  in  genem)  a 
place  dedicated  to  the  Muses,  but  was  specially 
the  name  given  to  an  institution  at  Alexandriaa 
finuided  Iff  Ptolemy  Phtbidelphus,  about  B.C  280, 
f>r  the  promotion  of  leaniin;;  and  the  sup[H>rt  of 
learned  men.  (Athen.  v.  p.  203.)  We  learn  from 
stniba  (xviiL  p.  794)  that  tha  Basewa  fanaod 
jiart  of  the  r,  and  that  it  contained  cloisters 
ur  purlicos  (irtp^faTiii),  a  public  theatre  or  lixture* 
room  (^{<'S^),  and  a  large  Lill  {oIkos  ft4yo$\ 
where  the  learned  men  dined  together.  Tiie  mu- 
seum was  supported  by  a  common  fujid,  supplied 
apparently  fram  the  public  treasury ;  and  the 
whole  institution  was  under  the  soperintendenee 
of  a  priest,  who  was  appointed  ^  king,  and 
after  Eyypt  became  a  province  of  the  Ronwn  em- 
pire, by  the  Caesar.  (Stiabo|  I,  &)  Botanical 
and  zoological  gardens  appear  to  hava  been  at- 
tached to  ttie  muicum,  (Philostr.  Apollon.  vi.  24  ; 
Athen.  xiv.  p.  (>54.)  The  emperor  Claudius  added 
nnotln  r  museum  to  this  instittttien.  (SnBtCftmd, 
42,  with  Casaubon's  note.) 

MU'SIC.\  (fi  /xov<nicii\  signified  in  general 
any  art  ovi  r  w  Inch  tlie  Muses  presided,  but  is  some* 
times  employed  to  indicate  jiutic  in  the  modem 
acceptation  tho  tem.  1.  Obmck.  In  compiling 
the  following  article  little  more  has  be  i  :\\\,  !  j  ted 
than  to  ffivc  an  outline  of  facts  which  rest  upon  posi- 
tiro  etideiiM^  andstthaiaiiw  tioMs  tofraenl  tta 
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in  such  a  fom  «•  to  oerrefbr  an  intrsductkm  to  tlie 

orij^uial  sourtca.  H  r.rr  it  necessarily  consists  in 
a  great  measure  of  Icchmcul  details,  whicli,  how- 
0Ter,  can  presi  nt  no  diffieoltjr  to  peraoni  acquainted 
with  the  firat  elements  of  the  modem  theorj^  ; 
and  nothing  has  been  said  in  the  way  of  deduction, 
except  in  one  or  two  cases  where  the  interest  of 
tlM  sabject  and  the  i^tpannl  pcobabilitj  of  tkt 
oondwiMM  wcmcd  to  pnnrit  H. 

The  term  'ApfioviK-fj  waa  used  by  the  Greek 
writers  to  denote  what  is  now  called  the  Science  of 
Hosic  ;  nnmntcH  having,  as  has  been  already  re 
marked,  a  much  wider  sign  if: rnt  ion.  'Ap^oytKt'; 
iarui  HrurHifii}  ^tvprfrusii  kcU  irpoKTiicii  Trjs  tov 
ifPfUMTfidvov  ^{ktw.   'HffM^mtp  S4  imp  rh  ix 

•vyx  ( ifi  t        (BodlkL  /lit  fliirm.  p.  1 .) 

The  following  sevenfold  division  of  the  subject, 
which  is  adopted  by  the  author  just  quoted, as  well 
M  bjr  oAen,  will  be  partly  adhered  to  b  the  pre 
sent  article  :  —  T.  Of  s  u^ids  (ir«pl  ^t^yywy).  II 
Of  Intervals  (ir«pi  Staa tt^^twi').  HI.  Of  Genera 
(»fpl  -fivttv).  IV.  (Jf  Srstems  <ri/<m}^ 
rmv).  V.  Of  Modes  {itfi  -rhwuv)*  VI.  Of 
Transition  (w*/*!  ikrralittKrt$).  VII.  Of  Composi- 
tion (v<pl  ik*\jn9Aas'). 

A  aoimd  k  said  to  be  Mwwif  when  it  has  a  de- 
tcfoiiuite  fXtek  (rdatt).  When  two  founds  differ 
in  pitch,  one  Is  said  to  be  more  acute  {<>{i>t)»  the 
other  more  grave  { 0ap6s) :  or,  in  commoD  langoagc, 
«lie  is  called  higher  and  the  other  lower.  The 
term  ififxtkris  applied  to  a  sound  either  signifies 
nmpiy^  that  it  is  capable  of  being  used  in  a  melodjr ; 
or  nbuive/jfy  that  it  is  capable  «  beug  need  in  the 
tame  melodj^  «ith  some  other  sound  or  gystcm  of 
sounds  ;  the  latter  is  its  most  common  meaning. 

An  Interval  is  the  difference  or  rather  distance 
between,  two  sounds  of  diffgietit  jiitdL  When  we 
compare  t^e  intorals  between  two  pain  of  sounds, 
wc  judge  them  in  certain  cases  to  be  similar,  or 

r.  If  the  more  acute  sound  of  one  of  them  be 
raised,  that  interval  is  said  to  beeene  greater 
than  the  other.  It  is  this  prtrpwrty  of  intervals 
(their  being  cumparable  in  respect  of  magnitude) 
which  enables  as  to  damff  then,  and  cnnflMratc 
their  aereinl  hinds. 

Interrals  are  either  conttnumt  (<rifu(XM!ya)  or 
ftmani  (Sia'^va),  according  as  the  two  sounds  may 
or  may  not  be  heard  at  the  same  time  without 
offimdfaifF  the  ear.  (End.  p.  8.)  Strictly  speaking 
it  is  impossible  to  define  the  limit  between  the  two 
classy  and  this  seems  to  be  acknowledged  by  the 
btler  wiilers,  who  diitbgoieh  various  degrees  of 
consonance  and  dissonance.  Originally,  the  only 
intervals  reckoned  consonant  were  the  Octave  or 
eighth  {ilk  Tturwr),  the  Fiftli  (SA  Wrre  or  5i* 
A{<i£y),  the  Fourth  (itk  Ttaadpuv  or  iniWag^)^ 
and  any  interval  produced  by  nddin?  an  octane  to 
one  of  thi'sf  But  ail  inti  1  val^  ],-s3  than  the  lourth, 
or  intermediate  between  any  two  of  those  just 
enumerated  (as  the  riztb,  tenth,  fte.),  were  con- 
•idend  aa  disMnant  The  (rinc^  iatcrnJa,  less 

*  Tirol  is  used  in  several  different  senses.  Firet 
it  e^nifies  dtignett^  iemtiom,  and  so  pittJt,  w  hence 
{to  iqipliaitbn  to  denote  mode,  the  modea  being 
scales  which  difTere*!  in  pitch  :  and  then  it  is  taken 
for  remit  0/  unuion ;  whence  its  meaning  as  the 
name  of  an  interval,  Amm,  becanae  a  tone  n  the  in- 
trrvnl  thrn!;n.y,  v,  j,i,  »j  rf,,,  voice  is  most  natarallv 
raided  at  ooc  eSurt.  (See  Aristid.  p.  22  ;  EucL  19.) 
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than  the  fourth,  employed  in  Greek  muiic  wcro 
the  double  tone  (SiTOKo*'),  luarly  equal  to  the 
modem  major  third  j  the  tone  aud  half  (T^tq/urtf. 
vtov\  nearly  the  «uae  ae  the  mhior  third ;  the 
tone  {t6vosX  <'fi™»l  to  the  modem  major  ti)ne  ;  tho 
half  luuc  (^^T^ytov)  and  the  quarter  tone  (Stco-it), 
(EucL  p.  8.)  Other  writen  ^eak  of  ^faejswb  or 
unison,  irri^via  or  the  consonance  of  the  octave, 
and  itapa^wia  or  the  consonance  of  the  fourth  aud 
fifth.  S^.-e  Arist.  I'rM.  six.  WJ,  and  Gaudcntius, 
I  p.  1 1.  The  Utter  author  considers  wupoipmi'la  to  be 
intennediato  between  conaonaiMa  and  dissonance, 
and  mentions  th«  Iritone  er  ihai]i  fourth  ai  an  ex« 
ample  of  it 

If  two  strings  perfectly  similar  except  in  length, 
and  stretched  by  equal  tens-Ions,  be  made  to  \  [. 
bratc,  the  number  of  vibrations  performed  in  a 
given  time  by  each  is  inversely  proportional  to 
its  lagth  ;  and  the  iiUtroal  between  the  sounds 
produmd  tt  fiKmd  to  depend  only  on  the  ratio  of 
the  Unrjihsy  i.  e.  of  the  nmnben  of  vibratiani.  Thni 

if  the  ratio  be  ^  the  bterval  IS  an  octarpj 

if        „         f  „  BfiUh, 

»        i         M         a  fourth, 

*f       «        #         „  a  major  tone. 

Tho  discovery  of  these  ratios  is  attributed,  pro- 
bably with  tmth,  to  Pythagoras.  But  the  accounto 
of  the  experiments  hy  which  he  e^t  ihlished  them 
(see  Nicomachas,  p.  10)  arc  plainly  false,  since 
they  contradict  the  known  fact  that'when  similar 
and  equal  strings  are  stietched  bj  di^ima  tensions, 
the  number  of  TihntionB  am  ae  tha  egaarv  noU  of 
the  tensions.  (See  Whewdl%  Zhmmieu  part  ii. 
p.  33 1 ,  ed.  1 834.) 

i  he  T^see  er  tone  was  deiined  to  be  the  dif* 
ferencc  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  ;  so  that  the 
corresponding  nuio  would  be  deti  miined  either  by 
experiment,  or  by  simply  dividing  JJ  by  J. 

Jt  is  renutfhable  that  each  of  the  four  ratios 
enomeiated  abore  is  iuperfxirtieular  *;  i.  e.  the  two 
tcmis  of  each  diiTer  from  one  another  by  unity. 
And  all  the  intervals  employed  in  the  modem 
theory  are  either  such  as  eoncspond  to  siiperpar* 
ticular  nitios,  or  are  produced  from  such  by  com- 
pounding them  with  the  octave.  Thus  the  ratio 
coneq^gnding  to  tha 

mnjor  third       ij  ^ 

minor  third      „  J 

minor  tone       „  -fif 

major  semitone  „  { J 
It  seems  therefore  extmordinary,  that  analogy 
should  not  have  led  at  once  to  the  diaeoferf  at 
least  of  the  major  and  minor  third,  as  stH)n  as  tlie 
connection  between  iiitef\'als  and  ratios  had  been 
obsenrcd.  However  no  such  discovery  was  then 
made,  or  if  made  it  was  niwlected  ;  and'  th  is  affords 
at  enee  an  exphnuition  of  the  fact  that  intenals 
less  than  the  fourth  were  reckoned  dissonant:  for 
the  Siroyoy^  or  double  roa)or  tone,  is  greater  than 
the  true  consonant  major  third  (which  oonnsta  of 
a  major  and  mim.r  J-nt  ')  by  an  interval  expressed 
by  the  ratio  |^  ;  a  Uiilurence  qoito  suificieat  to  db- 

•  Fudid  seems  to  consider  no  intervals  conso- 
nant except  iuch  as  corre8|K>nd  to  superptirticuhir 
{ixifi6pios)  or  multiple  (wo\Aaw\a<rlmr)  ratios  ; 
tho  latter  beiqg  such  as  f,  J,  f,  ^:c.  On  this 
theory  the  ectim  and  fourth  (|)  would  be  dis- 
sciiiaiit,  but  the  octure  and  fiAk  (f)  jjinty^mnt. 
(i>cc  £ucl  SceL  Can.  n.  24.) 
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•troj  the  comoQAnce  of  the  loten  aL  In  £act,  when 
•  keyed  intfvmeiil  tt  tOBcd  aecBrdinf  to  tbe  eqtml 

tt'inpi^nimcTit,  the  major  thirdi  air  too  crritt  by  an 
interval  little  more  than  hnlf  of  tliu  (-^f  nearl)  ), 
•ad  yet  art  aaly  jusi  tolerable.  This  subject  is 
importfint,  because  it  be^rs  imine<Iiat<  ly  upon  Ur- 
qu«stiuu  wiiether  harmooy  wiu  used  iu  thi;  Greek 
music 

An  aggregate  of  two  or  more  isterraU,  or  r»tiMr 
ft  teriea  of  aonnda  tepmuA  fion  one  amMber  by 

intorval-i,  cniixtitutcd  a  system.  Systems  were 
aanted  Irom  the  ottrober  o£  suuiuU  which  they  com- 
IMebesded.  Tlrat  an  octachord  wao  •  qraten  of 
eight  sounds,  a  pentachortl  <>f  firo,  and  so  on  :  and 
usually,  thot^h  not  neccssanly,  the  number  of 
Moiida  eorweppinded  to  Iho  inliEnal  bolwMM  iho 
two  extreme  sounda. 

The  fundamental  system  in  ancient  music  was 
the  tetmckord^  or  system  of  four  sounds,  of  which 
the  extremeo  won  at  an  intemd  of  a  feortk  In 
■wdcm  ■tone  it  is  tho  octachord,  and  canpndMndi 
an  octave  between  the  extremes.  The  importitit 
and  peculiar  pnpertr  of  the  latter  system,  namely, 
the  cowi/ilslWwis  of  iti  Male,  was  fully  understood, 
Rs  tlie  name  of  th(»  interval  -KacTu-v  giitTUiciuly 
indicates  (see  also  ArisiiJcs,  pp.  1<>,  17),  bul  it  vva« 
not  takon  in  theoiy  ftr  the  f  lundation  of  the  scale; 
or  at  any  rate  waa  emaidered  aa  made  op  of  two 
tetrachords. 

The  (rtnuM  of  a  system  tli[MMnlfJ  iifvin  the  d!s- 
tributioa  of  the  two  iotennediate  sounds  of  the 
tetrachord.  The  Cheek  nrasictaot  need  three  Oe- 

»era :  — 

I.  The  Diatonic,  in  which  the  interrals  between 
Ao  fear  sonnda  were  (aaeendinf  ),  aitniloiMi  tOM, 


 1 

 1 



IT.  The  CI 
and  half:  — 


III.  Tho  Knharmwiic  j  dieaii»  dieaia»  doaUe 


(The  second  note  is  meant  to  represent  a  sound 
half  way  between  T,  and  F,  for  wkkk  tha  miMllfm 
system  supplies  no  notation.) 

Of  these  genem  the  Diiitonic  was  allowed  to  he 
the  most  ancient  and  natural,  and  the  Enharmonic 
the  most  modem  and  difficult ;  the  ktter  howoTer 
seems  soon  to  have  beeotne  the  fiirouritc  with 
thooritta  at  least,  for  Aristoxenm  complains  that  all 
trritm  befere  Ma  tfane  bad  deroled  tbav  tnatiMt 
almost  entirely  to  it,  to  the  neglcci  of  tbft  two 
others.    (Aristox.  pp.2  and  19.) 

Tho  only  difference  between  tb»  aMtent  and 
mo'!<*ni  Diatonic  is,  that  in  th*;  former  all  the  tones 
are  major  tones,  whereas  in  the  latter,  accurdiug 
to  tha  theory  generaOj  admitted,        and  minor 


(SoaEncLMo 

I. 


tunes  occur  alternately.  (See  Crotch^ 
or  Mmmad  Qiw/iesflftMi,  chap.  i».>  Tho  frtml 
ca!]c-<I  a  »«Tnitonc  in  the  above  descriptions  is 
therefore  strictly  neither  eqo.'d  to  the  modem  major 
semitone,  nor  to  half  a  major  tone,  but  the  ear 
would  hardly  appreciate  the  dilTi  renco  in  mrl  -iy. 

Besides  these  genera,  certain  Colomn  (xp<^) 
specific  modificanow  of  IhiB  an  anaamtad. 
(£iicL  ^  10.) 

Tbo  Babannonie  bad  aiily  one  jcfia^  namely 
th<'  L'cnus  )U*  ir  a«  describadwova »  it  11 1 
called  simply  op^toria. 

The  Chromatic  had  tbrao :  lat  Xffi^a  ^  — — 
or  ^ilIlply  x/>«^  the  same  as  the  pv^nns  :  ?nd. 
X/fw^ia  i]^u6KMw^  in  which  interrals  of  three-eightha 
of  a  toiK-  were  substituted  for  the  tWOaMfeiiaMa; 
3rd.  XP^t^  ftaXaK6p^  in  which  intenrala  of  mm 
third  of  a  tone  were  similarly  employed. 

The  Diatonic  had  two  :  Bi^svev 

a-iyrorw^  or  unpiy  Mrmm,  tha  aaow  aa  tha 
genus  ;  2nd.  Btdrepor  naXwcdr,  bi  which  aa  m- 
tiTval  of  t  [tree  foil  nil  s  of  a  tone  was  aahalilBlad  §tt 
the  second  semitone  (ascending). 

The  feUowinr  table  wfll  exhibit  at  oaa  new 
the  interrals  bet  wei-n  the  innnds  of  the  tetnu  horil 
t^iken  in  the  ascending  urder,  aooordinf  to  ew  h  uf 
these  tbo  tana  being  repraaontad  by  unity, 

and  two  tones  and  a  half  being  Ktippnoed  xa  make 
up  a  fourth,  a  supposiuon  which  ij  nut  exactly 
triK',  but  u  connnonly  adopted  by  the  ancient 
writers  as  sttfiicientlj  aocorato  fer  their  pufuueeu 
-      -  -  -nwiik  7»mr.  xr.) 

1.  S(dTONr(«drTOTN0  |>  1, 1. 

2.  ^lirnvnt-  ^aXtutiw  .  |,  ^,  J. 

1-  XP^h'^  {TMftatop)  .  \.  I,  ^. 
2.  XP^  iftuSXwp  .  1, 1,  |. 
S.  XP^fta  f»akaK6t>  .  i«  V* 
.    ^pftopia  i.  i.  2. 

to  be  little  eridence  that  any  of 

the  XP^^'^  were  practically  used,  except  ili  '  tl  ree 
principal  ones,  Stdroror,  Xf^'f^  ^ftorfa.  But  it 
would  be  wrong  to  eondinda  baatOy  that  dmothm 
w  odld  be  inipoisible  in  practice,  or  necessarily  nn- 
plcasing.  In  the  «^  Diatonic  for  instance,  the 
interral  which  is  roughly  deecribed  as  five-faortha 
of  a  tone  would  be  greater  than  a  m.ajor  tone,  but 
less  than  a  minor  tiiird  j  now  there  are  two  ui« 
torvals  of  this  kind  corresponding  to  the  svperpar- 
ticul'ir  ratios  |  and  which  ought  thecdna  by 
analogy  to  be  eonaonant,  or  at  any  mto  cafiabie  of 
being  employed  as  well  na  the  tone  and  sen.itone  ; 
and  altlxNi^b  they  are  not  used  in  modem  music, 
or  at  leaat  not  admitted  b  theory*,  aotbiag  bat 
experiment  can  determine  how  fax  the  ear  might 
become  accustomed  to  them.  If  this  view  be  cor- 
rect, the  interrals  of  the  tetrachord  in  the  SiiroMr 
HeiXiiK6v  would  probably  corres[>oiid  to  the  ratins 
J,  and  similar  considerations  might  be  ap- 
plied to  the  other  XP*^"'- 

The  four  sounds  of  the  tetrachord  were  distin- 
guished by  the  fellowing  namea  t  dsrdni  (sc.  X'V^) 
was  the  Lrtccst ;  r^rr)  or  ytdrij  the  highest ;  wtf» 

*  See  SmitbV  fftfrmomet, sect  ir.art  10.  These 

intervals  cjf'-t  it.  the  natural  scales  of  the  hn, 
trumpet,  dec,  and  are  in  Sad  used,  instead  of  the 
miner  third  and  tone,  in  tito  harniMiy  of  the  daari> 

nant  seventh,  both  by  stringed  instruments  and 
roioes  when  nnaccompanicd  by  (en^tered  iostru* 


II.  Chromatic 


III.  Enharmonic 
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ira-r>7  the  lowest  bat  ooe,  and  wtL^arirni  the  highpRt 
but  one.  Tlapeu^ini  wm  also  frequently  called 
Juxfu^i^t  probably  because  in  tome  ancient  inttni- 
Ment  the  cmwtpwMling  ftritig  vii  ttnick  krjr  the 
fiirefinger  ;  and  vofMrtfnv  wu  tSUrwit  called 
TpiTi)  iji  (  i  i-.iiij  caAca.  Tho:.e  luimf*  were  ti»<-4  in 
ail  tbe  ffcaera ;  but  the  name  of  the  g«na«  waa 
tnummy  added  to  \ixai>W  (tlm  Aixwte  ttdr«p»K, 
^wuariK^  nr  /vo^ u^>'toj\  jijrhaps  bc-v-.nuo  th»' 
{Kwition  of  thia  sound  witk  r^*^t  to  ^ardrt]  aad 
y^^il  k  wtnt  chiedf  dcterrainrs  the  dtarwier  of 
the  gmu*.  Whm  tht-  two  lo*e«t  intenrals  of  the  ^ 
tftrachoni  takt-n  logi  thor  were  Icm  than  the  re- 
maining one,  tboM  two  were  aaid  to  form  a  cvn- 
dmmi  uUmxal  (iratti^).  Thai  Uie  iolerTal  be- 
tween Mimi  and  Xtxmrit  ie  9imi4t  in  the  Ko- 
J;.inTifii»ic  ami  Cliriiinatic  ^'cm-ni,  Tlic  t!ir<'i'  *i>uii<i» 
of  the  stMu^r  were  aometimes  called  l^afvwvKr6i^ 
luvtmmadt  and  i^Mniavdt,  and  aoanda  which  did 
Dot  belong  to  a  TytrFilK  wf  Tv-  rail-  d  iiitvKvol. 

It  k  not  to  be  Mippuifd  that  the  t^tnuliord 
could  long  continue  to  furnish  the  entire  aoik  tiM«d 
in  practice,  thou^'h  it  w.ia  alwTiys  mnsitlercd  as  the 
clement  of  the  uiur«  com^irtht  nsive  nj^kms  which 
gradually  came  into  use.  The  theory  of  the  genera, 
ae  haa  heen  seen,  required  oolj  the  tetiachord  for 
iti  fUD  dvrdopmcnt,  though  it  eettainly  not 
have  been  mnoled  till  ate  tha  oiiaigaBMBt  of 
the  scale. 

Terpander  is  aiid  te  hare  bventad  the  aeveik* 

UriiiC'il  lyrt-  fKocl.  p.  If)),  which  seciufi  nr.t  to 
have  htxii  tibaoU'U;  m  riudar's  time  {Py*h.  ii.  7*'); 
its  scale  consisted  of  an  oet.-tM'  with  oi.r-  ^ound 
anitted.  (Arist  PrxA.  %\x.  7.  32.)  The  ad- 
ditaoo  of  this  omitted  aoond  (attributed  to  Lycaon 
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or  Pythagoras),  would  give  nn  octarlionlal  lyre 
with  a  complete  octave  for  ita  Kale.  And  an  in- 
stnunent  called  maffodi*^  which  must  hava  had  % 
•tiU  ^peater  comiiaii,  araa  verj  «arlj  known,  and 
It  nid  to  have  had  tmmtj  atnngs  as  used  by 
Anacmm.  (Set  BSckh,  4»  iMh  Uk  ill 
cap.  7, 1 1.) 

Whe«  two  tetmdkHa  were  Joined  so  thai  the 

hiffhrst  Sflunc!  of  one  ».'r^^'d  aljn  for  the  Inwrst  of 
the  other,  tli«-y  wit.-  Kki«l  to  Ijc  conJu>ir{  ounifi- 
l^ipti).  But  it  the  highest  sound  ot  om-  waiW  a 
totir  lower  than  the  lowest  of  the  other»  thc^  WCfa 
called  di^paui  {fii*C*vyit.ipa\  thus 

iFOABCDEdi^fBMt 

Til  the  latter  case  the  tone  (between  A  and  D) 
which  sf^parates  them  wa*  called  tint  hmiitmrt- 
uis.  (Eucl.  p.17.) 

A  ?i''iM!i  ('at  hord.'tl  pysti  in,  rnn^istlnj;  of  three 
tetrachorda,  of  which  the  middle  one  was  conjunct 
wish  the  lower  but  diafoiMC  Cram  the  opper,  thai 


CDEFO  ABCDE, 

is  supposed  to  have  been  aaed  ahout  the  thae  of 

P-'ritlrii.  (  R<kkh.)  In  s;ic5i  i\  system  the  lowest 
tetrachord  was  called  (jtrpaxofAov)  {rwormv^  the 
fldddle  t^emVy  mid  the  highest  litCn^fpMmif. 
Aft/TK-nrdg  n  Kiri^'lc  »miinl  (callod  tpooKnfitavi- 
fjnifoi)  w.\s  added  at  an  inUrval  of  a  tone  below 
the  lowest  of  iwaWbr,  asd  a  ectnjunct  tt-trnchord 
(called  imtptoKdmv)  was  added  abore.  And  thoa 
arose  a  system  of  two  complete  octarea. 


whic*!  ■nn-:  ciHod  the  onvfer  pt^rfiri  tttfsffin.  An- 
other system,  called  the  tmaUrr  per/Mi  tyttrm^  was 
«f  tbiaa 


ty^arwr,  ii4iTmPy  and  aw^fl|llb^m9f  with  nfMhafim 

64u^fi*tf9s,  thoa, 


and  theaa  two  teoether  eanatilttted  the  immidafjU 

tf;xfi  m  {<rv<Tri)^M  OfitriXoKop)  desrril;  1  ^  ■  ill  the 
writers  Uter  than  Ari8toxCQUS,and  pruUiliiy  kuuwn 
to  him.  (Eucl.  p.  1 7.) 

The  sounds  in  these  sTftemi  were  named  in  the 
way  before  described,  the  iiauies  of  the  tetnichord 
only  being  added,  and  /4^<n}  and  vapt^iitrn  beuig 
MMtitoted  for  rirni  tii<rw  and  vwirn  Stt^nry- 
fiAmit  restively.  Thus,  taking  the  ionndt  in 
the  aaeendutg  orderi 

wupvwdrri  (nvrSiv 


c 

D 
E 
F 
O 
A 


vapvwdni  /tl^ew 


•T, 


^^oAol'srr. 


So  far  Aa  aoondi  are  common  to  the  greater  and 
smaller  systenia.  Then  Mow,  in  the  fcaater, 

B  wapafUmi 

T*    Traiiaj-TiT-n  Sn(tvyfi4v 

P   vptrn  ¥mptiktimm 

O    Tttpay^T)  irwtpSoKalmw 
A    y^fi}  irKfp€o\aiwi/ 

The  iittemd  between  fu^Ji  juid  wapatAttni  is  a 
tona.    But  in  the  smaller  system  /licr)  senres  alaa 

for  tho  lu«*pst  sound  of  the  tetmchonl< 
which  teruiituti'8  the  scale,  thus 

A  M^<n? 

«p  4 
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In  adnpting  the  modern  notatinn  to  ihcM  scales, 
tre  bare  tepmeiited  tiMm  in  the  Diatonic  gcotu ; 
bnt  the  Hmw  ammgemwit  of  tlw  tcindMwds  waa 
adopti^d  in  the  othen.  Those  soimds  of  the  im- 
matable  system  which  were  the  same  in  all  the 
^eneni,  namely,  wpafXBifi^ia^6n*vot^  fc«frf  (voroiv, 
vwdrtj  fxtiTuyy,  /^^ot),  vapafitcrr},  yi)Tri  nwriufxtyoay, 
rftrri  Stt^tvyndrvv^  and  yijrf}  wrc^SoAoiwv,  wire 
called  fixed  (^arfint),  being  in  fact»  except  the 
fint,  the  extreme  Monds  of  the  seYefal  letrachords. 
The  rest,  being  the  inteniiediate  tonndi,  on  the 
position  of  which  the  genoa  depeodedf  wcfe  tailed 
movable  (jttniitMw). 

waeeertalnly  eonsidereil  a  aeit  of  key  note 

to  th<>  wliole  t  \  (see  Arist.  PrvbL  xix.  20), 

and  vftoahat^Savd^fyos  wsu  added  to  complet«>  the 
octave  below /i^trrr.  (Aristidcii  pi.  10.)  This  .ul- 
(iilion  is  biipjKi.sed  tn  have  been  made  later  than 
the  time  of  I'latu,  hut  carLicr  than  Arisluxeuus. 
(Bfickli.} 

The  greater  of  the  two  lyttiinia  that  deecribed 
^peon  to  have  eupenaded  tka  etker  in  practice ; 
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ill  ficl  It  is  evidently  the  most  natural  of  the  two. 
But  it  niiut  not  be  auppowd  tbal  it  wa»  iwwaaiily 
need  in  its  complete  fbm  ae  the  leale  ef  any  in- 
strument ;  it  was  rather  a  thenrctical  canon  by 
which  the  scales  really  employed  were  constructed. 
With  n-t^MT^  to  its  ^Umem  (at  tue,  it  may  be  ob< 
served  that  in  the  Diatonic  genns  the  effeet  of  ,>neh 
a  eyalem  would  not  perceptibly  ditTcr,  so  long  as 
melody  only  was  required,  from  that  of  tiiB  «an^ 
spoodiog  notea  (giren  above)  as  played  en  &  mo- 
dem nutmnent  with  or  withont  teroperamt^t. 
The  Chn>niatic  scale  ia  quite  unlike  *  anything 
now  employed  and  though  it  woa  not  coaaidered 
the  meet  difleolt,  was  cerldnly  Ilia  leaat  oatofaL 
(Tfx»''K^oTor  8i  rh  xp^P^  Arlstidei*,  p.  19.) 
But  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  decided  judpncnt  of 
its  merits,  without  a  much  greater  lmowie(lg<<  uf 
the  rules  of  conijiositioii  than  seems  now  atlainaljle. 
The  elTect  of  the  Enharmonic  must  have  h*xa 
nearly  the  same  ns  that  uf  the  Diatonic,  suppoan^ 
AixoMf  to  b«  left  out  in  each  tetnidiocd»  tkaa  ; 


m 


Indeed  Phrtaivb  Rlale%  en  tlie  antlioiity  of  Aria- 

toxenua,  that  Olympiu  was  led  to  the  invention  of 
this  genus  by  obscrring  that  a  peculiar  and  heiiu- 
tifol  character  wiu  given  to  melody  when  certain 
notes  of  the  scale,  and  particukriy  \tx«ufith  were 
left  out.  (Sec  Plutarch's  DUilugue  on  Mniie:  Mim. 
tie  VAcad.  des  luH-rijitunts^  vol.  x.  r2().)  It  is 
therefore  mott  probable  that  this  woe  the  origiuaJ 
ftrm  of  Ae  Ennannonie  icale;,  and  that  it  waa  more 
ancient  than  the  hiijlily  artificial  Chromatic  Tn 
this  form  it  would  be  both  natuml  and  easy.  But 
afterwards,  when  additional  »i>iinds  were  inter- 
posed he  I  ween  B  and  C,  E  and  F,  it  would  of 
course  become,  as  it  is  always  described,  the  most 
difficult  of  all  the  Genera,  without  however  ceasing 
to  be  natuial :  for  theae  additional  aooode  could 
certainly  H  neither  need  by  a  eorapoeer  ner  «m- 
ciited  by  a  singer  as  estentvil  to  the  melody,  but 
must  lather  have  been  introduced  as  passing  or 
wnamental  Boteii  io  tint  tlw  genend  efleet  of  the 
genus  would  remain  mnch  the  same  ns  bef<»re. 
The  assertion  of  Arisiuxenus  (see  pp.  2U,  b'S)  that 
no  veiee  erndd  execute  more  than  two  quarter  tones 
in  flueccMion,  evidently  supporta  thii  Tiew.*  Thai 
the  Knliarmonic  would  derive  iti  dblLiCtiva  ^fe- 
racter  more  from  the  lari^'cness  of  the  highest  in- 
terval of  the  tctiacbord  tban^from  the  smallness  of 
the  two  odiecf.  AriftoaKnus  (p.  23)  expressly 
mentions  the  important  influence  wliicli  the  mooni 
tude  of  the  interval  between  Kixa^^*  and  intrri 
bad  Upon  the  chameter  of  the  genus,  and  btomes 
the  musicians  of  hit  oarn  time  for  their  propensity 
to  diminish  this  interval  for  the  take  of  sweetness 
(towtou  5'  afTioi'  rh  fiov\*<rOcu  yXvKalytiy  atl). 
That  a  pccidiar  character  really  is  given  to  a 
melody  liy  the  eecumnca  of  a  latter  interval  than 
usual  Ijetwcen  certain  sotuuls  nf  the  bcnlc,  is  a  well 
knowTi  fact,  exemplified  in  uiauy  national  airs, and 


•  Compare  what  b  mid  (Aristid.  p.  28)  of  the 
nnvaeof  bteraJtaftbwMid/ve  quarter  tMMk 


easily  proved  VjT^*  popular  experiment  of  playing 
on  the  black  keys  only  of  a  pianoliNte.i' 

The  Oeniu  uf  u  svstem  was  determined,  a«  has 
been  ex[ilained,  by  the  incu/nUvde  of  certain  of  its 
iatcfvals.  The  ^mcies  (tVios)  depended  upon  the 
order  of  their  succeMion.  Hence,  supposing  no 
system  to  be  use!  y:]]'.<'n  was  not  similar  to  aome 
port  of  the  auariuAa  ^rdCoAoy,  every  patent 
would  have  as  many  neeiefl  as  it  had  inlenala, 
and  no  more,  (Eue!.  p.  14.) 

The  tetracbord,  for  example,  had  three  species 
in  eacli  ^-enus  thus  (Diatonic), 

1st.  i,  1,  1.    '2nd.  J,i,  I.    3nL  1,1,1^ 
(where  1  stand*  fur  a  tune). 

The  species  of  a  system  was  ofWn  described  by 
indicatii^  two  sounds  of  the  enionw**  iifur^gokam 
between  which  a  nmihr  one  might  be  Iband.  Of 
the  seven  gpccies  of  the  Octachord,  the  first  was 
exemplified  by  the  octave  comprehended  between 
irwi-nt  iwmr&r  and  irapafiiini :  the  second  by  that 
between  irapi/iroTTj  (nraruv  and  rplrt]  Sif^tiryfit^ 
yvri  and  bu  oiu  The  order  of  the  intcrraU  in 
these  seven  species  would  bo  as  fbUowa  in  the 
DiaUmie  genus  (ascending) : 

1st. 


k»  U  h  h  U  1,  1 
I,  1,  ^  I,  1,  U  t 
1.  i»   1,   !•   1.   «^  1 


*  The  modern  minor  scale,  A,  B,  C,  D  H  F, 
f  G,  A,  ean  hardly  be  eonndered  an  estceptton  to 

this  assertion,  for  its  essential  character,  ns  now 
lued,  depends  m>  liliie  upon  the  Ciiramatic  interval 
between  F  and  8  G,  that  this  peculiarity  is  usually 
got  rid  of  in  melody  by  raising  the  F  or  lowering 
the  S  G,  according  to  circumstancek.  iience  tho 
popular  but  incorrect  way  of  representing  the 
ascending  and  descending  miner  icalea.  (See 
Uehn,  TktonHt^-jmtitiiitit  Hmmmiel^t,  pp.  67, 
(itt.) 

t  See  Boincy,  ToL  L  p.  27,  on  the  Eniar. 
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4th.  1,  ),  1,  I,  1 

6th.  1,  1,  1,  I,    1,  I 

6th.  I,  1,  4,  1,  1,    4,  1 

71b,  U  ^  i,  I.  1,  1 

This  distinction  of  species  is  important,  Looniisc 
it  formed  onjinally  the  chief  ditfcrence  betwceu  the 
modea  (tiJvoi).  Unfortunately  there  are  no  means 
of  detennining  what  was  tlie  real  difference  be- 
tween mdwlia  written  in  these  several  scales  ;  and 
the  difficulty  of  forming  nny  probable  hypothesis 
on  thia  eabjcct  is  increased  bjr  what  u  «id  of  iiiort 
in  the  ponage  quoted  aboTe  from  the  Ariitotelic 
Probteniata.  rictKra  -,afi  to.  x/JTjerrA  iroAAcC- 
«»  T*  iii<rp  X/^<»»  *»i  ndarrts  oL  iyci0o2  ironfrol 

oifStfuav,  For  since  the  poMtimi  of  fJL(ai)  was  de- 
termined (Eodid.  p.  18)  by  the  intenrals  adjacent 
to  it,  any  seriea  of  sounds  be^finninij  or  emlinif  rvi!h 
M*<TV  would  give  a  system  always  of  the  same 
species.  Possibly  the  author  of  the  Problemata 
docs  not  uae  the  tenn  udim  in  die  mom  lenM  aa 
Eoetid. 

TIi)\vcrcr  it  is  certain  that  the  seven  species  of 
the  Octachord  above  described  were  anciently 
(M  riy  ipxidttr^  Euclid,  p.  15)  denoted  by  the 
namet  Mixolydian,  Lydian,  Pliryu'i.'ui,  Dorian, 
Il^-polydian,  Hypophrygian,  and  Ilypodorian  ;  and 
it  seems  likely  that  they  always  differed  in  pitch 
as  well  as  species,  the  Mizolydiau  beiQg  the  h  ignest, 
and  the  Ilypodorian  the  lowest.  Hence  it  is  con- 
jectured that  there  were  originally  only  three 
modes,  corresponding  to  the  tbiee  species  of  tetra- 
chord,  and  that  these  were  the  Dorian,  Phrygian, 
and  Lydian  ;  because  the  Octachord  in  each  of 
these  three  modes  is  made  up  of  two  similar  dis- 
junct tetrachords,  which  are  of  the  first  species  in 
the  Dorian,  the  second  in  the  Phiygieai  and  the 
third  in  the  Lydian. 

Aristiilcs  describes  also  six  enhannonic  modes 
of  Tcnr  ancient  orijgin  (aft  ol  itiyv  sroAcu^roTot 
«|^ir«f  hf^aiAm  nlxF^mi,  p.  21)  consisting  of 
different  species  of  octachords,  and  quotes  tlie  well 
known  passage  in  Plato  {.Rep.  ill.  c  10)  as  refer- 
ring to  them.  The  order  of  the  intemla  ii  given 
AS  fulIo«-s  (see  the  notes  of  Meibonias  apaii  the 
passage):  — 

Lydian   .   .  i,  2,  1,  J,  2,  \. 

IJonan     .    .  1,  i,  J,  2,  1,  J,  2. 

Phrjguui     .  1,  J,  2j  1.  ^    4»  1. 

lasttan    .    .  i,  2,  IJ,  I. 

Mixolydirui  .   J,  J,  1,  1,  i,  4,  a. 

Syntouolydian  \,  \,  2,  1^,  2. 

It  will  be  observed  tliat  these  scales  do  not  all 
eemprehend  exactly  an  octave  ;  and  none  of  them 
except  the  Lydian  is  coincident  with  any  part  of 
the  eiarrifta  iLfitrJ^oXoy*  None  of  them  is  de- 
cidedly unnatural,  except  perhaps  the  Mixoly^ian. 
Of  course  it  is  impoesible  to  reoegnise  their  charac- 
ters as  described  by  Plato,  in  the  absence  of  exam- 
ples of  their  application  in  nctdal  ni.  lo<ly.  Their 
principal  interest  therefore  consists  in  the  evidence 
which  diejr  affiwd  ef  the  antiqiiity  of  eaJtorewiife 
sv'ti  m^  /.  r,  nf  iysf<<ms  formed  by  omitting  certain 
suuiidji  ot  the  dmtoiuc  scale.    For  unless  we  take 

*  Tfiat  "iy^tems  w(  ro  not  a/imys  restricted  to 
the  immtUaUe  form  is  proved  by  what  Euclid  says 
~'  T  systems,  with  more  than  one  fUtni. 
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this  riew  of  Ihem,  and  consider  the  qoarter  tonee 

as  unessential  additions,  it  seems  iMiite  impossiUe 
to  understand  how  they  could  be  used  at  all. 

The  difference  of  species,  considered  as  the 
characteristic  distinction  of  modes,  is  evidentlj 
spoken  of  as  a  thing  antiquated  and  obsolete,  not 
only  by  Aristides  (who  was  certainly  later  than 
Cicens  see  p.  70),  but  also  by  Euclid.     As  to 
Artaozenoa,  the  fragments  which  remain  of  his 
writings  contain  no  allnsion  to  such  a  distinction 
at  all.    In  his  time  it  appears  that  the  wu^bfr 
of  modes  was  thirteen  ;  and  Uiter  writers  leekon 
fifteen.  (Euclid,  p.  19  ;  Ari'tid.  pp.  '2:!,  J  l.)     ']  f,e 
descriptions  of  these  fifteen  modem  modes  ore  veiy 
scanty,  but  they  indicate  pretty  |dain]y  that  they 
were  nothing  more  than  transpositions  of  tho 
grmter  perfiid  tytUm  ;  their  names  we«5  Hvpo- 
dorian,  Hypoiastian,  Hypophrygian,  Hj-poaeo'liaa, 
Hypolydian,  Dorian,  lastian, '  Phrygian,  Aeolian, 
Lydian,  Mixolydian,  Hyperiastian,  Hyperphrvgian, 
llyperaeoluui,  Hypcrlydian.  The  Hypodori.m  was 
the  lowest  in  pitch,  and  the  'wpo<rKafiSw6fuvoi  of 
the  others  were  successively  higher  by  a  semitone; 
and  only  that  part  of  each  scale  was  used  which 
waa  within  the  compass  of  the  voice.    It  seems 
likely  that  the  ancient  modes  mentioned  by  Euclid, 
and  described  above,  consisting  of  octachords  taken, 
OS  regards  their  i^dea,  from  different  parts  of  the 
avarr^na  i^fTd€o\oy,  wf.uld,  as  regards  pi/cA,  be 
each  so  plaicd  as  to  lie  between  vwdnf  fi4am¥  and 
rnrn  MuCtvyn^yuy  of  the  modem  mode  of  the 
same  name.    For  they  certainly  did  always  dilfer 
in  pitch,  as  the  name  t<Jwj  shows ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  their  relative  position  was 
everchanml:  the  system  of  notation,  moreover, 
confirms  this  supposition.    But  for  details  on  tliis 
subject  we  muM  refer  to  the  dissertation  of  Biickh 
(iiL  «),  where  it  is  treated  at  length.    The  only 
important  results,  however,  are,  first,  that  tho 
modes  did  anciently  differ  in  sprci'  f ;  soeondiv, 
that  in  process  of  time  this  difference  either  disap- 
peared entirely,  or  ceased  le  he  their  ^stingm'shmg 
nuurk  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  their  general  pilch  was 
always  different    The  ideas  conveyed  by  these 
general  assertions  of  the  leal  chaneter  and  eflect 
of  the  Greek  music  an  anessiTely  vague  and  un- 
satisbetaty ;  hot  an  aaanination  into  particuhu-s 
does  not  tend  lo  aukn  them  at  all  moee  definite 
or  clear. 

There  can  be  little  donht  that  diflerent  rhythms 

and  degrees  of  slowness  or  quickness,  as  well  as 
different  metres  and  styles  of  poetry,  would  soon 
be  appropriated  to  the  modes,  so  as  to  accord  with 
their  original  mnncal  character ;  and  these  dif- 
fcrtmeB  wovld  in  time  naturally  supersede  the  old 
distinction  of  species,  and  come  to  be  looked  on  as 
their  characteristic  marks ;  so  that  at  length  all 
the  species  might  even  he  used  in  each  mode,  for 
the  sake  of  additional  variety.  'With  re^-ard  to 
the  poetry,  indeed,  it  is  certain  that  particular 
measures  were  considered  appropriate  to  diflRerant 
modes  (Plat.  Lrg.  il  p.  670),  and  it  has  even 
been  attempted  to  divide  Pindar's  Odes  into 
Dorian,  Aeolian,  and  Lydian.  (B{Jckh,  iii,  IS.) 
The  rhythm  of  the  music  must  have  dep  ndcd 
chiefly,  if  net  enttmly,  upon  that  of  the  words  or 
che  have  been  of  a  very  simple  and  uniform 
character,  since  there  is  no  mention  of  a  notation 
for  it  as  distinct  from  the  metre  ef  the  poetry. 
Probably,  therefore,  nothing  like  the  nio<lem 
system  of  auuictU  rhythm  existed  j  and  if  so^  this 
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must  hare  fi»rmcd  one  of  tlie  niost  csscntinl  points 
of  difference  between  the  aticicut  and  nitKUni 
miMie.  How  th»  rhythm  of  mere  insirtimmtal 
mtisic  wns  rrpilatrd.  or  wlint  variety  it  admitted, 
does  jiot  appear.  There  is  no  irajon,  however,  to 
believe  that  music  without  words  was  practised  to 
mj  estflnl*  tlioiyit  it  was  c<»uiiily  known  }  for 
Plata  wptakM  with  diMipprobation  of  dioM  wlio 
used   fiiXoi    Kol    'v\^f^-,i'iv  ^rifidrwy,  }^1\tj 

KtBaptatt  Tc  Kol  ait\i}<T*i  irpoaxf>^t^**oi  (L»g,  ii. 
[k  669),  and  others  mention  it.    (BSckll,  iii.  1 1.) 

On  the  two  last  of  the  hrads  enumpnit^-d  in 
dividing  the  whulu  subject,  very  little  teal  iofurm- 
ation  can  be  obtained.  In  £kct  they  could  not  be 
intelligibly  discussed  without  erampUs^  a  method 
of  illuitration  which  unfortunately  is  never  em- 
ployed by  the  ancient  wriK-rs.  MfToSoX^  was  the 
tmnsitioo  irom  oae  genus  to  another,  from  one 
■ystem  to  aDotlMr  (■■  froni  ditjunet  to  eoojanet  or 
rice  tvrsd  \  from  one  mode  to  another,  or  from  one 
style  of  melody  to  another  (Euclid.  20),  and  the 
c1iaa{|«  was  made  in  the  wnM  way  a*  bi  iMdem 
mrxfu/ation  (to  which  pLtraSoKii  jmrtlr  corresponds), 
viz.  by  pOBJiing  through  an  iiitvxnicdiatc  stage,  or 
using  an  element  common  to  the  two  extremes  be- 
tvoen  which  tho  tnntition  wm  to  tako  dImo.  (Soo 
Eadtd.  31.) 

MtXojToita,  or  composition,  was  tlic  application 
or  use  of  all  that  has  been  described  under  the  pre- 
eediof  hand*.  TUa  nibject,  which  ought  to  have 
bcfn  the  most  intpr^stinp  of  all,  is  trcatrd  of  in 
such  a  very  unsatisfactory  way  tliat  one  is  almost 
forced  to  suspect  that  only  an  ejmlmio  doctrine  is 
contained  in  the  works  which  have  come  down  to 
ns.  On  composition  properff/  so  called,  there  is 
nothing  but  an  enumeration  of  dir  i  iit  kinds  of 
»eqme»e»  of  notes,  vis. :  —  1.  ieytyh^  in  which  the 
■Qonda  frilewed  one  anoAer  b  a  regular  aaoanding 
or  (Ifscoiidinj;  order  ;  2.  ir\o(r^,  in  which  intervals 
were  taken  alternately  ascending  and  descending ; 
flL  werraCii,  «r  the  repetiticoi  of  the  tame  sound 
several  times  mcoessively ;  4.  ror^,  in  which  the 
same  ^und  wa«  sustained  continuously  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  (End.  2*2.)  Resides  this  division, 
thcte  am  several  daHifications  of  melodieai  made  oo 
principlea.  Thai  they  are  diflded  aoeord- 
in-  t  I  T-ttus,  into  Diatonic, dec. ;  accordinp^  to  nij.-!-, 
into  iioriao,  Phrygian,  die. ;  aceordmg  to  fyW«m, 
iBlo  gvnvtt,  acnte,  and  intermediate  (inentMft, 
r>}Tof(8^r,  /irorofiS^i).  This  last  division  seems 
merely  to  refer  to  the  general  pitch  of  the  melody; 
yet  each  of  the  three  dasses  is  said  to  have  a  dis- 
tinct tens  (rpint).  the  grave  being  tra^  the 
acute  Mmte  (*«^iMf),  and  the  intermediate  tK' 
tkjfram'iic.  A^'ain  melody  in  distinfjuishcd  by  its 
tkemutgr  (^0os),  of  which  three  princioal  kinds  are 
montioned,  tMHrrsKrotdr,  n9rwXrau»^  and  ^^v^ 
X0Lfmt(6v^njyA  tVir«f-  terms  .ire  respectively  explained 
to  mean  aplilude  tor  eipressinf;  a  majniaminous 
and  heroic,  or  low  and  cfleminale,  or  calm  and  re- 
fined character  of  mind.  Other  subordinate  rlsssw 
are  named,  as  the  erotic,  cpithalamlan,  com  k,  and 
encnmiastie.  (Eudid.  21 ;  Aristid.  '2!>.)  No  account 
is  given  of  theydraMi/  peculiarities  of  the  melodiea 
dtttinplshed  Vf  thaw  diflennt  chaneleni,  lo  that 
what  is  said  of  tlieni  merely  excites  our  coiiMity 
without  tending  in  the  least  to  satisfy  it. 

Tho  roost  ancient  system  of  notation  appears  to 
have  conxiMted  merely  in  the  a])pr(»priation  of  the 
letters  of  tho  alpimbet  to  denote  the  ditl'ercnt 
Mondi  of  iIm  lodo  I  ond  tho  only  •Itcntion  mode 
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In  it  vr^iH  the  introdtiction  nf  new  signs  formed  by 
accenting  letters,  or  inverting,  distorting,  and  mu- 
tiLitini:  them  in  various  ways,  as  the  cooipa&i  of 
the  scale  was  enlarged.  A  gnat,  and  eeemttigly 
unnecessary,  complexity  was  caused  by  the  use 
of  two  different  signs  for  each  sound  ;  one  for  the 
voice,  and  the  other  for  tho  itwtromenC  Theao 
two  signa  wei«  writtea  one  abevo  the  ether  imntN 

dialely  over  the  syllable  to  which  they  WlnnsietL 
They  are  given  Viy  several  of  the  Grei  k  wriuTs, 
but  moat  fblly  by  Alvpios.  The  instmmental 
sif^ms  appear  to  have  been  chosen  arbiinirily  ;  at 
least  nu  law  is  now  discoverable  in  them  :  but  the 
vocal  (which  were  probably  more  ancient)  follow 
an  evidmt  order.  The  tminda  of  the  middle  put 
of  the  scale  ato  denetod  hjrtbo  fottmoffthoIoniaB 
alphabet  (attributed  to  Simonidcs)  taken  in  lbi  "r 
natural  order ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  these 
fAgM  wenld  be  jme  aolBdent  for  the  aoonda  eom- 
prised  in  the  sti  modes  supposed  to  be  '.h'^  v.v>^ 
ancient,  if  the  compass  of  cich  were  an  octave  and 
they  were  pitched  at  intervals  of  a  semitone  above 
one  another.  Accented  or  <^herwiae  Altered  ktten 
are  given  to  the  higher  and  lovrer  MNinds.  To 
leam  the  system  perfectly  must  have  required 
considerable  lalx>tu>,  though  its  difficaltv  has  been 
nradi  exaggerated  by  somo  modem  wntertk  (See 
nrkTch,  iii.  9.)  A  few  specimens  of  Oreek  melody 
expressed  in  the  ancient  notation  have  come  dr  vra 
to  us.  An  account  of  them  may  be  found  in  Bur> 
ney  (vol.  i.  p.  0.1),  where  they  are  given  in  modem 
nntes  with  a  conjectural  rhythm.  The  be«t  of 
them  may  also  be  seen  in  Bikkh  (iii.  12)  with  a 
different  rhythm.  It  is  composed  to  the  words  of 
the  first  Pythian,  and  is  supposed  by  BSckh  to  be 
certainly  genuine,  and  to  lieloncr  to  a  time  earlier 
than  the  fifteen  modes.  Its  merits  have  been  vcry 
varionsly  estimated ;  probably  the  beat  that  can  be 
said  of  it  is  that  no  certain  notion  can  now  be  ob- 
tained of  its  real  effect  as  anciently  performed. 

It  hat  kiig  been  a  maltor  of  dispate  whether 
the  ancients  practised  harmoag^  tK  mnnc  in  ports. 
We  believe  there  arc  no  suflidtwt  grounds  for  sup- 
posintr  that  they  did.  The  followinz  .ire  the  facts 
usually  appealed  to  on  each  side  of  the  question. 
In  the  fint  place,  tho  wrilen  who  piefoaMdiT 
trmt  of  music  make  no  mention  whate%<  r  of  sttch 
a  practice  ;  this  omission  constitutes  such  a  very 
•tranf  primA  focie  evidence  against  it,  timi  it  most 
have  settled  the  qnestion  at  once  but  for  supposed 
positive  evidence  frum  other  sources  on  the  other 
side.  It  is  true  that  ^<\oiroit^  which  mi^ht  have 
been  expected  to  hold  •  pnuninont  ]ilace  in  a  theo- 
retkal  wofk,  ft  ffibmlsaed  Tciy  •nnaaarily ;  but 
still  when  tho  subjects  which  ou<}ht  to  be  ex[iuiiiifd 
aro  enumerated,  tut\ovoita  is  mentioned  with  as 
much  respect  as  any  other,  whilat  hanumf  is  en- 
tirely omitted.  In  fact  there  seems  to  he  no  Greek 
word  to  express  it;  for  apfiovla  si^miti(\'!  a  well 
ordered  gueoatioH  of  sounds  (see  Barney,  i.  1 31  ).and 
vvft/ptMfla  only  implies  Uie  coocoid  between  aaingle 
pair  of  soonds,  without  refereneo  to  aaeeeoden. 
That  the  Greek  musicians  were  acquainted  with 
wtt/^mia  is  proved  by  many  passages,  though  we 
are  not  aware  that  they  ever  mention  the  concord 
of  more  llian  two  sounds.  But  the  subject  of  con- 
cord, so  long  as  succes&ion  is  not  introduced,  be- 
loi^  mAer  to  aeoostics  than  to  music  There  i% 
however,  a  pass^  (ArisL  ProbL  ziz.  18),  wheiB 
succession  of  oonoerds  is  meationed :  — -  Atk  t<  4 
waeifir  wyi^irla  ^|Btras  ithm  finywH^Mei 
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Minified      lii^giBg  or  {ilajing  in  two  parti  at  an 

inlerral  of  nn  ortare  ;         the  wi-rd  is  d<  riv^.l 
from  ftdy^is^  the  nanK  ut  a  fttriugini  iiuUtmteiit 
wlueh  hmA  nilficieiit  rornjou  to  allow  a  toccmion 
of  octaves  to  be  played  on  it.    (Thia  pnetkt  of 
muM/uUi4ttuf  could  not  fail,  of  counc,  to  aiiae  aa 
•OQQ  aa  men  and  women  attempted  to  sing  the 
MOM  nelody  at  once.)   Tiia  obvious  wwwing  U 
tlM  im-imp  ttien  k,  tW  nnc*  no  inlaml  tseepi 
the  octave  con!  I  }■!•  rn<ujnilli->t  (the  efTict  of  any 
Oiker  ia  well  known  (o  be  ititulcrabk)*  tirrijun  no 
Otlwr  interviil  waa  omplojred  at  all  ;  iroplviug  that 
BO  other  kind  of  counlrrpoiat  lliati  j-i  I'-rii?!!  -  M  .-i-t 
tbuugbt  uL    But  tlie  uuids  otc  ciTUimiv  ca|auii' 
of  a  somewhat  milder  interpretation. 

In  the  aext  places,  the  consttUitieii  of  tha  Kate 
vaa,  as  has  been  teen,  very  unfit  for  bannonj,  the 
beautv  of  which  (I'^jhtkU  r&st  tituilty  iij>iiii  tlio 
•M  W  IkinU,  The  true  maior  third  was  either  not 
^teottni  or  vol  adnitted  to  bo  consaunt  till  • 
Tery  late  j  -  m1,  l*t  'i-my  boIii>;  <  arlirst  rxtant 
•Uthar  who  »ucak»  ui  tiie  uuuor  tmus  (  Uumey,  vol.  i. 

448)  ;  a  net  wbich  is  so  extraordinary  and  so 
contrary  to  all  that  could  hare  bct  n  a(iliri|>at«-d, 
as  to  destroy  all  confidence  iii  aiiy  a  ptivri  U'suuii- 
on  tko  aabject,  and  to  exclude  all  but  actual 
evideaco  so  either  side.  Tbo  positive  oTideaco  sr 
/avour  of  the  existence  of  counterpoint  ooosista 
chii-tly  in  certain  indicJitioiis  of  two  hkhIub  hn\in^ 
been  sometimes  used  at  once.  Thoa  tho  eucesaion 
SI  Home  (Ej>od.  ix.  b\ 

*S<:inaiitc  inistum  tiliiis  ciinn«?n  lym 
Ilac  Dorium,  illis  Iwirbaruin,'' 

is  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  lyre  was  played  in 
the  Dorian  mode,  and  the  tMas  in  the  Lfikm  j 
ao  that  if  the  ancient  Parian  and  Lydian  cx'tnve 
were  employed,  the  forrotT  Win%  of  the  lourth 
opeciea,  while  the  hitter  was  of  the  s<  oond,  and 
piuhed  two  tooot  higher,  the  Mrieo  of  interrais 
heard  would  cevmst  of  fourths  asd  major  thirdsi  or 
tnthcr  doulilc  tones. 

Ji^'.'^,  there  art-  jmsflcr*^?  mch  ns  — 

(quoted  from  Pindar  by  the  Scholiast  on  Pylk.  ii. 
127),  ^hich  are  snpp<>s«.-d  to  indicite  that  |KK>try 
vxittan  in  ono  nodo  aad  mig  acoordii^dy,  was  ac- 
ewiiniod  bjr  iMOinmwn  la  aaoAcr.  For  a  vkw 

of  tri'  Ml  -t  that  can  be  made  '  f  ^  i<  h  nrjftinient*, 
see  Bckkh,  liu  10.  Our  kuow-lcdge  of  tho  real 
ase  of  the  modes  is  so  Tery  impomel*  Aal  art 
much  rt?lianci'  can  be  placed  on  them  ;  and  nl  nny 
rate  they  would  only  prove  the  eztsteuce  of  a  kind 
of  ptagadiximg^  modified  by  taking  scales  of  differ 
OBt  (inttead  of  the  saaso)  apaeioa  for  the  two  parts, 
■o  as  to  avoid  the  succession  of  interrais  absolutely 

the  same.  1  his  would  certainly  \)C  the  very  lowest 
kind  of  oounterpoint ;  but  if  anj  thing  more  had 
beeb  pnetised,  it  woold  bo  ahoohitely  impossible 

to  account  for  thf  utter  Blleiicc  of  the  thexrelinil 

writers,  which  ia  all  but  fatal  even  to  such  a 
limited  bypotboai.  It  isoaly  aoeeasary  to  add  that 

the  jnf!u<  ttw  of  inftrumnti  npon  the  develojintcnl 
of  the  art  ought  to  be  kept  in  view  in  coniidering 
tbb  qaoatioa.  Tko  Oroeka  bud  only  two  kinds  of 
iattnuaontal  iDiiiici,  vJiknoit  and  kM^is.  The 
ai\os  was  always  a  pipe  pierced  with  boles,  so  as 
to  have  an  artifici;U  scnle.    The  siinjile  tube  or 

tnoaptt  does  not  appear  to  bavo  been  used  as  a 
■wml  iiMhMiMH,  «•  thai  tlw  Mda  «f  aitmal 


harmonics  was  probablj  unknown ;  and  this  maj 
partly  aeooaat  m  tho  aiajor  third  oscapinff  obaarr* 

mi  n.  And  ariytJiinp  like  the  mofirm  nystrm  of 
h^innony  cuuld  pruUibly  no  imtw  luive  been  in- 
vented without  the  assistance  of  keyed  instrumsnt* 
than  the  Klements  of  Euclid  could  have  been  com- 
posed  in  the  total  absence  of  drawing  materials. 
For  a  fuller  account  of  iiifimi  lanriia!  iaattUBMata 
iteBackb.iu.  JL 

Tht  duof  aatkoritiar  on  flw  labjoet  of  thk 
article  are  the  **Antiquae  Mnsicie  Aurtores 
Septcm,**  vis. :  Aristoxcnus,  Euclid,  Nicaniacbus, 
Alypius,  Oaudentius,  Oacchius,  Aristides,  Quinti« 
liaiius,and  Manianu»('a}»flla, edited  by  MeilMiriii»is, 
in  one  vuluium  (AnuU-nLun,  1Uj2>,  U)  tbe  pagts  of 
which  the  preeodi^  quotations  refer;  the  llarw 
monirs  of  PtqlsBiy  (  with  an  Appendix  by  Wallia, 
Op.  MaUmmmL  voL  iii)  ;  tho  Dialogue  of  Plutarch  ; 
and  a  section  of  the  Arii>tiit<  lie  I'robleniaU;  Uumey, 
UiMorjf  (/  Aluttc;  Buckh,  de  MetrU  /War*  ; 
Driebeiii;  J/iisiWiaflis  WmmtAn^  JttOriteAms 
and  A  u  f^i  Muiw  ufm  r  <lir  Mu>ik  di  r  ari  chrn ;  Bodoi 
Uv*ch.  drr  Lfruek.  IMchtkmiut  der  HvUeneM  ;  Fort* 
lage,  iMt  jifasitah'sals  iSlpitea  dsr  Qtvob^  Le'p"!* 
IB47.  fW.  F.  I».  ) 

'2.  Human.  It  niay  well  be  believed  that  iii 
nnisic  h%  in  the  other  arts,  the  genius  of  Greece 
bad  lefi  little  for  Romans  to  do,  bat  adours  aad 
bnitate.  Yet  wo  must  not  forget  that  another 
clement  had  Wen  introduced  into  the  arts  of  Rome, 
as  well  as  into  bee  language  and  government ;  ono 
whieb  was  daivod  froiB  Etnria,  and  partook  ol 
an  Oriental  character.  Every  P(H  ri<  s  of  musical 
instrument  fouud  ou  Urcek  works  ol  art  is  found 
alM>  on  Etruscan.  No  doabt  the  early  Romui 
music  was  rude  and  conrgc,  still  fruin  the  most 
ancient  limes  lucnUun  u  mode  o(  liymns  and  flutes 
in  their  trioni^  processions :  so  Servius  Tulliu* 
in  his  ootnitia  made  two  whole  ccntoriet  of  cor> 
ntetM*  and  tMcime$;  and  the  Twelve  Tables  al- 
lowed at  funerals  ten  players  on  the  flute,  and  in- 
joined  that  **  tbo  praises  of  great  men  should  bo 
sung  io  aiOBnfal  songs  (aswiae)  accompanied  by 
the  flute." 

The  year  B.  c.  marks  an  in  Roman 
music  by  ita  adaptation  to  theatrical  amasemeatai 

It  is  in  this  year  we  find  mention  of  a  lertiiefeTytinm, 
at  which  actors  wcru  first  brought  frum  Ktruha, 
who,  without  verses,  danced  in  dumb  show  to  tha 
sound  of  tbo  flute,  flomo  tiaie  laler  JLivy  (ix.  80) 
mentions  a  curious  tdo  of  tho  deiertion  of  certain 
Roman  flute-players,  who  wi  re  only  brou^'ht  Iwirk 
by  an  amnsii^g  stratagem.  We  Icani  £rom  Valerius 
Maaanaa  (ii  5)  that  ^  Renam  flate-pkyeia  wara 
incorporated  into  a  collej;^,  and  f>vid  (Fast  Ti,657)» 
speaking;  of  their  auci^jnt  ini(Mirtance,  says  — 

**  Temporibus  Tetenun  tihicinia  usus  avomra 
Alagnus,  et  in  matnii)  temper  honora  fuil: 

Cai;i.il  -U  f'U'is,  caiitahat  titua  ludis, 
LaiiUUU  iuooslis  tibia  funeribus." 

Nero,  m  Suetonius  (iVm),  24)  tells  ns,  played 
on  the  flute,  and  came  in  a  sort  of  triumphal  pro- 
cession through  Italy,  bearing  the  spoils  he  hnd 
won  in  1  BOO  musical  contests.  The  same  writer 
informs  us  that  the  emperor,  to  preeerre  his  voice, 
osad  ta  lie  OB  bia  bade  with  a  thia  pfaua  of  lead 
on  UaaloaMcii  that  ba  tabk fiaqaaal  onalica and 
cathartics,  tmi  A  hat  tnaMciM  all  kanaaaa 
I  writing. 

I    Than  daat  «oi  appear  la  1m  anj  Met  «f  a 
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Rofnsa  iiiuuea]  tretrm  catuvly  dist'iKl  (man  tbc 
Oreek.  A  (>4Maf^  iaCieero  would  Irad  u»  to  nip* 
t?;at  t>,e  la«i  of  onfitrajt,  if  !  -ht  sod  thadr, 
of  Imid  aiid  Kft,  of  •vrellinjr  and  dinnni»h;nir,  w«t 
undcntood  by  the  Roman*  {dt  OnU.  iiL  44),  nod 

ih»  ftoBttiw  nui  f nftramralal  imne  diftinct  ftam 

I'l  ;r  '  -^^il  ;  '  :j  Ixith  of  which  pomU  th> n-  i  t 
the  mn«  dear  «Ti<i«ice  to  decide  ihe  qwtivm 
with  vetenaet  to  tbe  Ond^  StiD  tlie  Bomni 
tnusifal  writrn,  u  Sl  Au;niftin.  M  i  r  Mar- 
tkuitu  CsprUa,  Cassiodorus,  and  ikrcitaua  (all  cf 
vbntn  flotirisfctfd  betwM'n  the  fourth  and  »ixth 
centurirt  of  the  Chmtian  r-ra^,  did  noihirijr  to  im- 
prove the  tcience  of  mimic,  and  were  little  more 
than  copyi»t«  of  their  Grrck  predece»«>ra.  Th*- 
great  uaprorement  which  the  Romm  introduced 
(ntiur  m  iwaetkal  An  •  UMomiod  «»)  ««•  • 
iiiiijiIirKaiinri  '.f  ifj.-  musical  n< inn  ;i< I'lttire,  eflectrd 
hj  rejecting  the  arbitrary  aigiu  ia  vm  MDOOg  tbc 
Gfceka,  and  nlMtitatiaf  for  then  tiie  tm  Mmh 
lett-rc  of  the  Roman  n?;.lialM  t  ('TI.i^'>r;i;i«.  vol.  i. 
|i.  279.)  This  •implit.ialion  Uuy  u(.rc  e>^Ued  to 
awike  bra  reduction  of  themodet:  ind^^d  it  Beem« 
very  probable  that  thii  complicated  trttem  had  in 
practice  entirely  fiillen  into  disoac,  ai  we  know 
that  the  diatonic  ffe»m»  had.  OMttpcd  tbe  pbe*  of 
ihe  two  oUkt  ffmera. 
Of  a]1  LMin  Mtlton  Boetlitat  fprm  the  nuiet 

prufoimd  arci'imt  <>f  the  mlij-it.  III?  work  i>  n 
carrying  uut  of  the  old  Pythj^rean  sjftem,  and  is 
a  mere  abstract  speeaUidaa  on  tbe  natnm  of  aiasic, 
wliiil),  virivcj  a$  niii-  ("if  th'-  rffutririttm  or  fciir 
mathematical  K  iriict'Sr  luu  lU  touiidauua  in  nuin< 
bar  and  proportion.  A  full  analysis  of  the  work 
nay  bo  aeea  in  Hawkins  ( i.  p.  338).    It  contains, 

I  at,  an  inrestigation  into  the  ratios  of  consonaiicea  ; 
'2 1  id.  ;i  trrntise  on  several  kinds  of  proportion  ;  3rd, 
a  bsclaratioo  of  the  opioioaa  of  diffemit  teets  with 
teepeet  to  the  dMiion  of  the  nonodierd  and  the 
griii-nil  laws  of  harmony. 

llcfore  this  time  Su  Ambm»>-  liad  introduced  the 
BCactioe  of  antiphonal  sin^ins'  in  the  church  at 
Milan,  or  tlie  nature  of  tlu'  .\iiiliri'>i  in  tliaiit  wc 
only  know  that  it  coiiRiitcd  in  certain  pnj^ns- 
•100%  «orrr<if>-nndinf^  witli  ditTcn-nt  species  of  the 
dj*|Mian.  It  is  described  as  a  kind  of  ledtatun, 
mnre  like  reading  than  sintrinir. 

It  wa.t  )iy  St.  (iri"i_''>n'  tlic  (ircat  that  tTiooctnve 
was  substituted  for  the  tetrachurd  as  the  funda- 
mental diTiaion  of  the  loda.  The  fint  oetaTo  ho 
denoted  by  capital  letters  A,  B,  C,  A.r.,  the  second 
by  ii,iiKin  letters  a,  b,     diG^  and  when  it  became 

II  -  u  y  M  extend  tho  q^otem,  marked  the  third 
by  small  letters  doubl(>d.  an,  !)!>,  Sec.   Then-  is  no 

Kroi>f  that  the  llomanii,  any  more  than  the  lireek*, 
ad  any  notation  with  reference  to  time.  Where 
voeai  maeic  wia  nnited  with  inetruraental,  the  time 
WM  mariced  hy  the  metre  of  the  song :  the  want 
of  a  n"tation  of  time  would  make  vis  dmibt  whether 
any  but  a  very  simple  style  of  merely  instrumental 
nraaie  pravaOed  anuiv  diem.  (Hawkinsli  Hittory 

of  'MutiCy  vol.  i. ;  Dumcy *s  History  n/Afnrt'r,  vol.  i. ) 

F<»r  n  |.'t>nc'ntl  account  of  ancient  music  the 
reader  i«  r      1 1  d  to  the  previous  article.     (B.  J.] 

MUSI  V b M  OPUS.  IDouva, p. 491 »  Pio- 
ti;r.*.  No.  XV.] 

MUSTAX  (>ii/(rTa{),  moustaches.  The  diflTercnt 
parte  of  the  beard  [BakbaJ  had  diflfiBtcnt  namea, 
whidi  alw  varied  with  il»  age  and  appenianoe. 
The  7«mg  baud,  fink  afpentaig  en  tin  vfpn 


[  lijv  wa»  failed  ^tT|*-^  w  wpurnf  (Diod.  t.  28; 

I  PLSoctr.  Sm.  /mo^.  L  30,  iL  7«  9),  and  Ae  fantk 
j'tsi  arrived  at  puberty,  who  was  graced  with  it, 

I  »as  rpmror  Owiftrifrtft.  (Horn.  IL  xxir.  3411,  Orf. 
X.  '273;  SchoL  in  loe. ;  Bronck,  AmaL  iiL  44  ; 
Aelian,  r./f.z.]&>  By  itagtovthaaddercitM- 
nMat  H  predneed  the  nonatachea,  whiA  the  On^fca 
crrnerally  cherished  as  a  manly  oroaiaent.  (Tbeorrii. 

I  XIV.  4;  Antbbaaei,  api,  Atim,  iv.  21  ;  PoUux, 

I  aaO,  X.  130.)  Tb  thk  pnctiee,  hmrnw,  theee 
(k^ms  tf)  h.iTe  been  one  except:  ru  Thr  Stianaa 
KmORi,  wiien  they  wre  indu>    d,  ir.ade  a  vto- 

i  cliunation  reqniring  tbe  |x-o[  Ie  ~  ^^  jha?*  their 
moiutaches  and  obey  the  laws.**  For  what  retuon 
they  gave  the  former  command  does  not  ap^nr. 
(I'luL  S*m  \tum,  VuhL  p.  97 fi,  ed.  Steph.  5 
Produs  in  ffe$.  Op.  H  Din,  7-22  ;  Miillcr,  Dar. 
iu.  7.  §  7,  iv.  2.  §  5;  Becker,  OariUei,  roL  u. 

p.  r^''!  t  U.Y.J 

MLTATIfVNES.  fMAWwal 

MTTUfM.  The  Mtitui  datio  t*  ir.ent;,'H«i 
by  liaius  as  an  instance  of  an  obligauo  "  quae  re 
coQtahitar.*  It  oiila  vheo  thii^  **  quae  pan- 
dere,namero,  menxurave  constant,** as  coined  ranrnf-r, 
wine,  oil,  com,  acs,  silver,  gold,  are  given  by 
one  man  to  another  so  as  to  become  )i  :s  but  on 
tbe oooditton  that  an  ci)«]qaatttin'  of  the  taan 
kmd  ahall  he  rr turned.  The  diAnnee  m  the 
tliiiif  wliieli  is  lent  constitutes  one  of  the  diffrrrt'eri 
between  this  contnct  and  coramodatum.  In  tbe 
motni  datia,  faMumueh  aa  tbe  thing  beeane  the 
{irf»p»>rty  of  the  mx  ivrr,  the  Roman  jiir'yts  r" 
if d  to  the  absurdity  of  layuig  lliaA  mtUitum 
•0  called  for  this  reason  {qtiod  a  meo  tmmm  fii).  This 
contract  gave  tbe  lender  the  action  called  coodictio, 
provided  he  was  the  owner  of  the  things,  and  hod 
tde  [>M\v(  r  of  alienation :  otherwise  ht-  had  na 
action  till  tbe  thii^  were  connoned.  If  the 
borrower  teat  the  thntgs  by  any  aeddent  ai  fire, 
shipwreck,  &c,  be  was  still  bduiid  :  tlic  rea<.oii  i.f 
which  clearly  was,  that  by  the  Jdotui  datio  tbe 
things  became  his  own.  It  wae a itiicti  juris  acting 
ami  tlie  ler.dcr  ould  lia\o  no  interest  ffir  a  l««n 
of  lUiint'V,  nrilesa  inten^st  liad  been  ai:r' ed  on.  Tbe 
borrowing  1  y  way  of  Miitnum  and  at  intetestntn 
oppoeed  by  Plautua  (Ann.  i  3.  95%  Tbe  Scnatu»- 
eoiitnlttmi  Macedoniannm  did  not  aUow  a  right  of 
action  to  a  lender  against  a  filinsfannlias  to  u  liom 
he  had  nvea  money  mntaa,*^  even  after  the 
death  of  die  fiidler.  [SnrATvacoKsvLTrir  Mac*. 
DONiANt'M.]  ((Jail!!.,  ili.  .00  :  I-  •  "  :  :  II, 
Dig.  12.  tit  1.  JJe  Heims  Cr&iiti$  ;  Cod.  4.  tiU  1  ; 
Vangerow,  ParndtHen^  &c  iii.  §  621.)       f  O.  L.1 

MY'HII  ('^vploi),  the  name  given  to  the  ]v>- 
pulor  a&scnibly  of  the  Arcadians,  which  was  c«u- 
blishcd  after  tbe  overthrow  of  the  Spartan  supre- 
macy by  the  battle  of  Leoctni,  and  which  used  te 
meet  at  Megalopolis  in  order  to  determine  upon 
matters  atTettir.i;  the  whole  people.  (Xen.  UtiL 
vi.  5.  S  6,  viL  i.  §  .18,  vii.4.  $2;  Died,  xr,  69; 
Dent  Fati.  L*^.  p.  344  ;  Aeedini.  de  Fkd$.  Ug, 
p.  2.57;  Paus.  viii.  \\2.  §  1 ;  IlaqxH^-nit.  ?uid.  Phot. 
t.  r. ;  Schdmaiin,  Antiq.  J  nr.  PtM.  GV.  p.  410.) 

MY 'SI  A  (jivffia\  a  festival  edebnted  by  the 
inbabiuintji  of  Pelleiie  in  Aeliaia,  in  bononr  nf 
DcuicliT  Mysia.  Tlic  worihip  of  this  goddess 
was  introduced  at  Pellcue  from  a  pbice  called 
Myna  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Atgos.  (Paus.  iL 
1 8.  g  S.)  The  ftatmd  of  the  Mysia  near  PelleiM 
hnied  ftr  MTfn  dny%  and  the  idigioaf  aohmmHiM 
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touk  place  in  a  tein|jle  nurrouiuit-d  l)y  n  bon\itiful 
grove.  The  first  two  da\a  men  :uid  wotncii  took 
part  in  the  eelehRitioa  tQgetlMMr ;  eu  th«  Uiinl  daj 
the  men  left  the  MnMtMiy,  and  tlie  women  n- 
maininfr  i"  it  {KTfnrmfd  during  the  u'\ght  certain 
mjrsterioiu  ritca,  during  which  not  even  male  doga 
««r»  allttwiad  to  ramdn  within  tlia  ncred  predneta. 
On  xho  fiiiirth  day  the  m<»n  rrtamM  to  thr  temple, 
and  men  aitd  women  now  received  each  other  with 
•iiouti  of  laughter  and  aaiailcd  each  other  with 
various  railleriea.  (Paut.  viL  '27.  §  4  ;  Cumutua, 
fit  Xat.  Deor.  28.)  Other  porticalara  are  not 
known.  [I^S.] 

MYSTAE,  MYSTAGCKOUS  0*^<u, 
fiv<Traywy6i).  [ElbTOINIA.] 

M  YSTE'RIA  (fxl^<Tr■flpla).  As  each  mystf^ry  or 
mystic  festival  is  described  in  a  strparate  article,  a 
few  general  obsermticmonljr  will  be  reqnirad  onder 
this  head.  The  names  by  wliicli  they  were  dc- 
•ignated  in  Greece,  are  /ti/oT^^Mo,  T*A«Tai,  and 
It^ia.  The  name  Vv**  (from  '■VT*)  originally 
■igiufied  only  aacrifloM  ■eannpniied  by  ceruin 
ceremonies,  hat  it  wai  iifterwirAi*{)fili«A  especially 
to  thL'  rcrt  nionii-s  oliscn-ed  in  tlir  worship  of  Dio- 
nysuSf  and  at  a  stiil  later  period  to  mysteries  in 
gvnnid.  (Loibeek,  Agtaopkam.  i.  p.  306.)  T«X«ri| 
aiuiiifics  in  cnoral  a  religious  festival  (Aristot 
Hket,  it.  24  ;  Find.  Arm.  x.  63),  but  more  particu- 
larly a  lattntion  or  Mrenony  peifiinied  in  ardar 
tn  avert  some  calamity  either  public  or  pri\-ate. 
( I'litn,  (/«  Rep.  YL  p.  264,  B.)   Vlv<rH\pwv  signifies, 

Eroperly  speaking,  the  secret  part  of  the  worship, 
at  it  waa  alao  aaed  geaerally  in  tita  wna  Mua 
M  Tf\»ri,  and  for  myttie  wonhtp. 

^fystcries  in  gcncnil  may  bo  defined  as  sacrlflcos 
and  cercmouiet  which  took  place  at  night  or  in 
aeoel  within  mm  lanelaaiy,  which  tlia  nninitbted 
were  not  allowed  to  enter.  What  was  essential 
to  them,  were  objects  of  worship,  sacred  utensils, 
and  traditions  with  their  interpretations,  wliirh 
were  withheld  from  all  persons  not  initiated.  We 
must  however  distii^ruish  between  mysteries  pro- 
perly so  called,  tlnit  is,  such  in  which  nu  one  wa« 
allowed  to  psfftake  ualese  he  bad  tmdeigoDo  a 
Jbma]  faiittttian,  and  the  nyitie  cemneniea  ef 
certain  festivals,  the  performance  of  which,  though 
confined  to  particular  cku&es  of  persons,  or  to  a 
partscnlar  eei^  yet  did  not  require  a  regular  initia- 
tion. Onr  attention  in  this  nrticio  wiU  be  Confined 
\u  the  mysteries  properly  so  called. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  desire  of  all  nations 
of  antiquity  to  withhold  certun  parts  of  their  re- 
ligious worship  from  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  in 
order  to  render  them  the  more  venerable.  (Stnibo, 
j».717.)  But  that  the  ancient  mysteries  were 
nothing  hat  unpontiootef  priests,  who  played  upon 
the  superstitious  and  ignorant,  is  an  opinion,  w  hich, 
although  entertained  by  Limburg-Drouwer,  the 
hUest  writi^r  on  the  suhject  {HiMoirtde  la  Civilisa- 
tion Momli:  et  liC'iii.  dfS  6>rc,v,  toI.  iv.  p.  1 99), 
certainly  cannot  satisfy  those  who  are  accustomed 
to  seek  a  more  solid  and  vital  principle  in  all  rc- 
ligioai  inatitotions  that  ham  ever  had  any  lasting 
mankind.  The  pertone  united 
and  ijiitiated  to  celebrate  the  mysteries  in  Greece 
were  neither  all  priests,  nor  did  they  belong  to  the 
jgneiant  and  superstitieaa  chuaea  of  welety,  hut 
they  were  on  the  contrary  frequently  the  most  dis- 
tiugiiii>hed  statesmen  and  phil(>»ophers.  It  has 
been  remaihed  under  Elel  sjma  (p.  4£4,b)  that 
it  ii  far  man  (rabaUe  thai  tbo  aqrateriee  in  the 
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vari4>tu  parts  of  (ire  'co  were  remains  of  the  ancient 
I'elasgian  religion.  The  associations  of  persona 
for  the  jHirpoae  of  celcbcating  tima  must  therefore 
hare  barn  fermed  at  the  time  when  the  over- 
whelming influence  of  the  IleUenic  religion  began 
to  gain  the  upper  hand  in  Greece,  and  when  jpenoni 
who  sdO  entertained  a  rerecenee  for  the  wwihip 
of  fiyiner  times.  mrv  H  t  v'ether  with  the  intention 
of  preserving  and  ujthoiding  ouuuig  themselves, 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  religion  of  their  fore- 
fathers. It  is  natunl  enough  that  they  formed 
themselves  for  this  purpose  into  a-Kieties,  analogous 
to  the  brotherhoods  in  the  church  of  Romo  (I^or- 
phyr.  dit  AbtUn,  it.  6>,  and  endeavowed  to  pweerta 
against  the  profhnation  of  the  nniltitadetm  which 
was  most  d'  :i  r  t  ■  ilieni.  Hence  the  secrecy  of  all 
the  Greek  mysterieii,  and  henoe  the  fact  that  they 
were  alnieet  invariably  connected  with  the  worship 
of  the  ancient  Pelasgian  di\inilies.  The  time 
when  mysteries  were  established  a."*  such,  mtut 
have  been  after  tiie  great  changea  and  disturbnncea 
produced  hj  tint  Dorian  migration,  although  trn- 
ditioQ  referred  tlieir  institution  to  Orpheus,  the 
Curetes,  the  Idaeaii  Dactyles,  Dionysus,  Ac,  who 
belong  to  a  much  earlier  period,  Tbeee  tradi-> 
tions,  howover,  naj  hi  lo  &r  he  regarded  ae  trae, 
tii  the  mysteries  were  only  a  continuation  and  pm- 
po^tion  of  the  ancient  religion.  But  it  must  be 
admitted  that  in  subsequent  times  new  clementa 
were  added  to  the  mysteries,  w  hich  were  oriijin- 
ally  foreign  to  them.  The  dcsclupuicnt  of  philo- 
sophy, and  more  especially  the  intercourse  with 
the  East  and  with  l^g7pt,appcar  to  IwTe  exeideed 
«  amndcnble  inilncnee  npen  their  diaiacter. 

The  most  celebrated  mysteries  in  Gnvce  were 
thoso  of  bamothntee  and  Eleusis.  [CABSiniA  } 
Etit78iNiA.]  But  several  other  place*  md  dirmi* 
ties  had  their  peculiar  mysteries,  e.p.  the  ishind  of 
Crete  those  of  Zeua  (Strabo,  p.  7lU  ;  Athcn.  iz. 
18)  ;  Argolis  those  of  Hero  (Pans.  iL  38.  §2)  ; 
Athens  those  of  Athena  and  Dionysus  (Pint  .fW'. 
34  ;  Dionysia)  ;  Arcxidia  those  of  Artemia  tPuus. 
viii.  23.  §3),  and  Aegina  those  of  Hecate.  (I'aus. 
ii.  30. 1 2).  fiat  not  onlj  the  womhip  of  the  great 
gods,  bttt  abo  that  of  lonw  andeni  heraet  wm 
connected  with  s  v >t  ries,  (Pani.  IT.  84.  |6y  iL  I, 
il  30.  §6;  Herod,  v.  U3.) 

The  benefits  which  the  initiated  hoped  to  obtain 
were  security  against  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
and  protection  from  dangers  both  in  this  life  and 
in  the  life  to  come.  The  priiici|kal  {>art  of  the  ini- 
tiation, and  that  which  was  thought  to  be  most 
efficacious  in  producing  the  desired  effects,  were 
the  lustrations  and  purihcations,  whence  the  mys- 
teries themidvci  are  lometimee  called  itaSipgta  at 

Offences  against  and  violations  of  the  mystrrii  s 
were  at  Atbou  onder  thu  jurijidiction  of  the  archou 
king,  and  the  conrt  in  such  cases  only  consisted  of 
jXT^ons  who  were  themselves  initiated  (fit/xuTJixi- 
yoi),  and  were  selected  from  the  lieliastae  for  tlie 
puqwie.  (Polliu,  viii.  141.)  Even  in  ca.ses  wliich 
were  bioogbt  before  an  ordinaij  court,  the  judgea 
weio  oolj  initiated  petaons,  if  the  ease  hod  any 
connection  w  ith  the  mysteries.  (.Andocid.  dc  Mi/sf. 
p.  1 4.)  That  no  one  but  the  initiated  might  bear 
the  trutsactioni  in  ineh  a  caie,  the  coort  waa  aur^ 
rounded  by  public  slaves  to  keep  all  pnfiUM  pCT* 
6ons  at  a  distance.   (Pollux,  viii.  123.) 

The  Homai)  religion  had  no  such  mysteries  ai 
that  of  the  Greakii  but  mij  mpik  ritea  and  one* 
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moniM  connected  witli  the  celebration  of  certain 
fettimlji.  The  Baochaoalia  were  of  forngpi  flrigwiy 
•nd  of  tluift  dmrntioB.  [DtomrtuL] 

A  TWf  fall  Mcaimt  of  the  Greek  myiteriea  w 

givtMi  by  liiniliurg-nroiiwrr,  I/isi.  de  la  (irihsiit. 
Mor.  et  Hilig.  de$  (inet^  toL  it.  p.  180— 4  IS,  and 
chapter  xxvi.  of  tho  wmm  trafk  oantaiM  ft  iiafM 

•nrrey  of  the  various  oj)iiiion«  iTjian  the  «ubj».-cl 
which  hare  been  0Qtertaiu«d  by  modem  scholars 
•Dd  [    1  oBophen  [L.  S.] 

MYbTILB  (/iwrrUij).   [CoKr^A,  p.  'M)S,  a). 

MYSTRUM  ifiierpou),  a  Gd  ek  liquid  nj«i- 
sure,  of  which  there  were  two  aises,  called  the 
Jaigo  and  aauUl  rayttzvia.  The  •roaii,  which  wa« 
tho  nun  eoamaD  of  the  two,  waa  ^  of  the  cotyla, 

and  J  of  the  cyathim,  and  therefore  contiiiiied  about 
l-5Uth  of  an  English  pint.  (Cnilen,  J-'roff.  c  15.) 
Galon  ad^  that  the  tmaUornyitruin  contoined  2^ 
drarhms,  that  the  hirger  wn-"  the  cntvla,  and 

contained  li^  dracbius  ;  but  tfiat  the  niuit  exact 
mystrum  (t^  Sucwdrarror  fiit«rpw)  held  8  Mniple*, 
thftt  ill  2%  dndma.  Aocordiog  to  tbia,  tbo  anall 
myttfvm  would  be  }  of  the  larger.  But  in  the 
I.'Uh  chapter  of  the  sanie  t"raj;rnent  hi»  makes  the 
large  myatfUtn  »  ^  of  the  cotjla  and  the  anudl 
myatmni  f  of  the  faoRei.  In  ck  4  he  nakce  the 
lnr|[e  mystrum  =  3  oxybapha,  and  the  small  ^  \  \. 
Cleopata  make*  the  large  the  cotyla,  the 


N. 

NAOS.  [TKMri..-M.] 
NATALITU  LUUl.   [Looi  Natalitii.] 
NATA'LIBUB  RBSTITUTia  (Imobnoe.] 
NATAO'IO^  NATATOHIUIL  (Baiiisas, 

p.  I«9,  b  l 

NA  l  l  IIA,  NATURA'US  RATIO.  [Jua.] 
NAVA'LES  DUU'MVIRI.  [DuuMviui.1 
NAVA'LES  SO'CII.  (Exkkcitits,  p.        b  ] 
NAVA'LIA,  were  dock*  at  Rome  where  thips 
were  built,  laid  n|s  and  lefitted.    Thqr  were 
AtlMhod  to  thft  onpciriani  oatiide  of  the  Porta 
Trigcmina,  and  were  connected  with  the  Tiber. 
(Liv.  xxxT.  10,  xL  51,  xlv.  2.)    The  oroporium 
and  navalia  were  Ant  tnciadf>d  within  the  walla 
nf  the  city  by  Aurelian.    (Vnpiiie.  Anrd. 

The  docks  (cm^oiicoi  or  rtt^f  la)  in  the  Peiraeetu 
at  Athens  cost  1000  talent^  and  having  been  de< 
atmred  in  the  anarchy  were  i^ln  restored  and 
finallv  completed  by  Lrcurjrus.  (Isocr.  Artopng. 
2.j ;  liikkh,  /Vit  Kc^jii.  p.  L>i)|,  2nd  ed.)  They 
were  under  the  superiiilendeace  of  regnlar  officers 
«dlod  Ar^ifTB)  rSm  wnylW.  (BrtwuiTAS, 
No.  5.} 

NAVA'LTS  CORO'NA.   [Corona,  p.  860.] 
NAVAHCHITS  («iuapxo»)  ii  the  name  by 
which  the  Greeks  dc.si^jnated  both  the  captain  of  a 
single  tthip,  and  the  admiral  of  a  ileet    The  office 
itself  was  e^iUed  vovopx'^   The  admiial  of  the 
Athenian  fleet  waa  always  one  of  the  ten  generals 
{jrrpantytA)  eleeled  every  year,  and  he  had  either 
the  whole  or  at  b  a^t  the  print  ij)nl  command  of  the 
fleet  (Plat  TXanut  18.)    Tbo  chief  officers  who 
aorvod  under  him  wan  th«  trioiafeha  and  the  pen- 
tecantarch<(,  each  o(  whom  commanded  on   ^  >     I  ; 
the  inferior  oHicers  in  the  veasels  were  tho  Kv^tp-  i 
pJrrai  xK  hdmiwMB,  tho  awMwmai  «r  aoounanden  I 
of  tho  tamm,  and  iIm  ayiyiraiwlio  anal  have  | 


been  employed  at  the  prow  of  the  vetaels.  (Xenophu 
d0  Jbf»U.  iUk  1,  2.  I  ao ;  eanpaia  SimA- 

Taona.) 

Other  Greek  states  who  kept  a  raerf  had  like- 
wine  their  navnrchs.  A  Spartan  navanhus  is  men- 
tioned bj  Xenophon  {Hdkm.  ii  1.  §  7),  and 
inider  hna  aorred  an  oiieer  eallod  #nrraA<^s. 

fPolIut,  i.  f)G  ;  Stan,  Fm.  Xmoph.  ii.  p.  521.) 
The  nararchia  of  S^mrta  however  aa  inouva- 
tion  of  later  times,  when  the  Spartans  had  acquired 
a  fleet  and  posacMioas  in  foreign  eonntriea.  The 
office  was  distinct  from  that  of  the  kinga,  and 
Aristotle  (PM.  ii.  6.  p.  69,  ed.  Oiittling)  calls  it 
«X«*^  iteoiAata,  (8oo  Weber,  De  Giftkeo 
ttZMidimmmk>mmMkkm>M.^7S,  Ac) 

The  navarchug  in  Rhodes  seems  to  have  T>oen 
their  chief  military  officer.  We  hnd  hiio  autho- 
rized to  eonclode  treatiof  with  foreign  nations 
(Polyb.  x\ii.  1),  and  sent  on  emkusies  in  the 
name  of  the  republic  (PolyL  xxx,  H  ;  Liv.  x\r. 
25.)  [1*  S.] 

NAUCRA'RIA  (rcampofia)  ia  the  imme  of  m 
division  of  the  inhabitanU  of  Attica.  The  four 
.\ttic  phylae  were  each  divided  into  three  phniiriea, 
and  each  of  these  twelve  phrathes  into  four  naa- 
cnriea,  of  wbwh  then  were  dias  forty-eight  Thia 
divlsivm  is  ascribed  to  S^il^n  (Phf>tiu»,  «.  r.  "Kao- 
icpopia),  but  HemdotttS  (v.  71)  in  relating  the  in- 
surrection of  Cyion  mennons  mKgiiiliates  at  Atkeas 

called  irpirrdfiy  ruv  vavKpdpeer,  so  that  the  nao- 
craries  n\u*t  have  existed  long  before  Solon.  There 
tt,  however,  si^me  ditbculty  connected  with  thia 
pouage  of  Uerodotaa,  jnaamach  aa  Thnrfdidea 
(i.  126)  hi  rdating  the  wmo  Cfreat  mortiaiM  Um 
nine  archons  instead  of  the  prj-tanes  of  the  nau- 
crarics.    Wochsmuth  {IleUem!  AO.  toI.  L  p.  866, 
3d  «d.)  ondearoan  veiy  ingeniously  to  recacMil* 
Herodotus  and  Thucyi^'r''^',  by  supposing  that  th« 
pry  tan  e«  of  the  naucranej  were  the  same  aa  the 
trittyarcbs,  the  a^iiessors  of  the  first  arcbon,  and 
were  thus  identified  by  ThucydiJes  with  the  arcboua 
themselves.    What  the  naucraries  were  prcvjoua 
to  the  legishttion  of  Solon  is  not  stated  anywhere, 
bat  it  »  not  hnprobable  that  thojr  were  ptdhknl 
divMloni  nrnflar  to  the  deneo  in  tho  eoattittrdon  of 
Clcisthenes,  au  l  witi-  rii  nl-^  perhapsnt  the  time  of 
the  institution  of  the  nine  archons  for  the  ^rpose 
of  regvlalinf  the  litaigiei,  taxes,  or  financial  and 
military  nfTairs  in  general.  (Biickh,  Pa/</,  Earn.  ii. 
§  21.)    Tittniaiin  {(Jricch.  Stautsv.  p.  2ti9)  more- 
over supposes  with  some  probability,  that  tb^ 
were,  like  the  demes  of  Attica,  local  divisions. 
Hence  the  grammarians  inform  us  that  mvKpapot, 
or  the  chief  otbcer  of  every  naucrary,  was  the  Kimo 
«•  the  dMnatch.   At  any  rate,  however,  the  naa- 
crartet  beAte  the  timo  of  Sohm  can  have  had  no 
connection  with  the  navy,  for  tin   Atb.  -iiajis  then 
had  no  navy,  and  the  word  faiiKpapos  cannot  be 
derived  from  raOt,  a  shiis  hut  from  ra««»,  and 
rawcpapot  ia  only  another  form  for  ravKKr}pof  in 
the  sense  of  a  householder,  as  yav\of  was  used  for 
the  rent  of  a  house.    (Pollux,  x.  20  ;  Wachsmuth, 
mien.  AIL  voL  t  pb  S67  }  ThiriwaU,  HuL  ^Qr. 
vol  ii.  p.  .'59.) 

Sf !  11  ill  his  legislati  n  thus  oolr  retained  th? 
old  institution  of  the  naucraries.  his  innovation 
probably  waa  tint  ha  chai)god  eaeb  of  them  with 
'.' I  "  equipment  of  one  trireme  and  with  the  moont- 
u)g  of  two  horsemen.  (Polhiv,  viil  108.)  All 
muitaiy  aCiirB,  as  fiir  as  recnnlt  the  defraying  of 
I  ospMWMt  ivohabljr  caolinBcdaa  bofigiala  hia  fcg«> 
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lated  acoording  to  naucrarioa.    CIciathencs  in  Lis 
change  of  tbe  Soloniaa  conatitution  retained  the 
division  into  nancraries  for  militaiy  uid  financial 
parposM  (Phot.  L  «.),  bot  lie  hicreaaed  their  mim- 
bcr  to  fifty,  making  five  of  eaclj  of  his  ten  trih«'», 
to  that  now  the  number  of  their  liiipt  was  in- 
ocnied  tnm  forty-eight  to  fifty,  and  tlmt  of  horae- 
mni  fmm  ninety-six  to  one  hundred.    Tho  itatc- 
ment  of  Uerodotua  (vi  iiS)  that  the  Athenians  in 
their  war  against  Aegina  had  only  fifty  abips  of 
th'  ir  o'.vn,  is  thus  pei-fectly  in  accorJance  wiih  the 
tilty  naucrarica  of  Ckiisthcnea.    The  functions  of 
the  former  Ka^tpopoi^  aathe  heada  of  their  rcapective 
mnawnM,  were  now  timtfomd  to  the  denmrcha. 
rDsVAHCHL]   (Harpoomt  t.  v.  A-finapxau)  The 
obligation  of  each  naucrary  to  equip  a  ship  of  war 
for  the  wrvice  of  tiie  republic  may  be  regarded  aa 
the  fint  fiMrm  of  trierarcby.  (Lex.  Rhetor,  p.  283.) 
Aa  the  aystcm  of  trierarchy  became  developed  and 
eatabliahed,  thia  obligation  of  the  naucnuriea  ap- 
pem  to  have  gradually  c^wA  und  to  have  fallen 
into  dim«e^  (Compan  Tri>iu«cbu.)   Ih.  S.  J 
NATTCRARUS.  [Naocrabia.] 
N  AVIS  (yavi).    The  beginning  of  the  art  of 
abip-buildiiur  and,  of  navigation  among  the  Greeka 
most  bo  ivmred  to  a  tinw  much  interior  to  tho 
ages  of  which  we  have  any  record.    Even  in  the 
earliest  mythical  stohea  long  voyages  ara  meu- 
tioned,  which  are  certainly  not  atloi^er  poetical 
faliricatioiia,  and  we  have  evcrj*  reason  to  auppoee 
that  at  that  early  age  ships  were  used  which  were 
far  superior  to  a  aimple  canoe,  and  of  a  much  more 
OMnpUcBted  atniclaxo.   The  tiaM,  tboefore,  when 
twott  comntted  of  one  hoUow  tne  {M<morjfla\  or 
when  ships  were  merely  rafU  {Rates,  (Tx*5iai) 
tied  together  with  leathern  thonga,  ropes,  and 
other  aubstancea  (Plin.  H.  N.  viL  57)»  Delonga  to 
a  period  of  which  not  tho  ali(,fhtest  record  has 
readied  uj,  although  auch  rude  and  simple  boats 
or  rafta  continued  occationolly  to  be  tised  down 
to  the  latcat  tlmea,  and  appear  to  have  been  very 
common  amoi^  acveral  of  the  barharous  nations 
with  which  the  Romans  came  in  contact.  (Codkx  ; 
compare  QuinttL  x.  2  ;  Flor.  ir.  2 ;  Fest  *.  v, 
SekmHa;  Lir.  zzl         Ptasbg  over  the  atory  of 
the  ahip  .^rgoand  the  expedition  of  the  Argonaut'^, 
we  shall  proceed  to  consider  the  ships  as  dcacnbcd 
in  tho  HoDNfic  poowfc 

The  niimerons  fleet,  with  wliich  the  Greeks 
nic  &a.id  to  have  mailed  to  tlie  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
must  on  the  whole  be  regarded  as  sufficient  evi- 
dcnoo  of  tho  extent  to  which  noT^gation  was  car* 
Tied  on  in  these  timea,  however  nraeh  of  the  detail 
in  the  Homeric  deacription  may  have  arisen  from 
the  poet'a  own  imagination.  In  the  Homeric  cata- 
lofnio  it  Is  stated  tliat  each  of  the  fifty  Boeotian 
thips  rarried  120  warriors  (fl.  ii.  510),  and  a  ship 
which  carried  so  many  canuut  have  been  of  very 
small  dimensions.  What  Homer  states  of  the 
Boeotian  vessels  applies  more  or  less  to  tho  ship* 
of  other  Greeks.  These  boots  were  provided  with 
a  mast  {larSs)  which  was  fastened  by  two  rops 
(vfiroiHu)  to  the  two  enda  of  the  ahip,  so  that 
when  the  rape  connecting  it  with  the  prow  broke, 
the  maat  would  fall  towards  the  atcm,  where  it 
might  kill  the  bclmunan.  (Or/,  xii.  409,  &c) 
The  mast  could  bo  erected  or  taken  down  aa  ne- 
cesaity  reqnired.  They  alao  had  aaila  (itrrta), 
but  no  deck ;  each  vesael  however  appears  to 
have  had  only  one  aail,  which  was  used  in 
Tmnable  wind ;  and  the  principal  meani  of  pro- 
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polling  the  vessel  lay  in  the  rowera,  who  pit  n[  m 
benchea  («rXi}t8<s).  The  oars  were  (aatetu  J  i"  ihe 
aide  of  the  ahip  with  leathern  thongs  (rpoiroi  6<p> 
judrivoi,  Od.  ir.  782),  in  which  they  were  turned 
as  a  key  in  its  hole.  11 :  '  h!iip«  in  Ilomcr  are 
mostly  called  black  (jjJAawtu)^  probablr  because 
they  were  painted  or  ooveicd  with  a  blade  sob* 
stiince,  such  as  pitch,  to  protect  the  wood  against 
the  influence  of  the  water  and  the  air  ;  sometimes 
other  ooloaili  fuch  as  ftiAror,  miniuin  (a  red  co- 
lour), were  used  to  adorn  the  sides  of  the  ships 
near  tlie  prow,  whence  Homer  occasionally  i-alia 
ahipa  ^uArovcippoi,  t.  a.  red-cheeked  {II.  ii.  637, 
Od.  iz.  125) ;  they  were  alao  pamted  ooeaiionally 
with  a  purple  caloar  (^auntioirdprioi,  Od,  xL  134). 
Herodotus  sjiys  ( iii.  58)  that  all  ahipa  were  painted 
with  fu\Toi.  When  the  Greeks  bad  landed  on 
the  coast  of  Troy,  the  ships  were  dnkwn  on  land, 
and  fastened  at  tho  poop  to  larpe  stones  with  a 
rope  which  served  aa  anchurs  (//.  L  436,  xiv.  77, 
(Mi.  ix.  137,  zv.  498 1  Moachopul.  ad  11.  L  4.36). 
The  Greeka  then  snrronnded  the  fleet  with  a  forti- 
fication to  secure  it  against  the  attacks  of  the 
enemy.  This  custom  of  drawing  the  ships  upon 
the  shore,  when  they  were  not  used,  was  followed 
in  kter  times  alsO|  ae  every  one  wiH  remember 
fwm  the  accounts  in  Caesar'a  Comm  en  tunes.  There 
i«  a  ct'lebmted  but  difficult  pasaage  in  the  Odyscey 
(V.  24:{,  &c.),  in  which  the  boiMinf  ef  a  boat  ia 
described,  alihoutrh  not  with  the  minuteness  which 
an  actual  ship  builder  might  wish  fur.  Odysseus 
firat  cnta  down  with  hia  axe  twenty  trees,  and  prc- 
parea  the  wood  for  his  purpoae  by  eottinig  It  smooth 
and  giving  it  the  proper  aliape.  He  tlwn  bom 
the  holes  lor  iiai.s  ai  d  hooks,  and  fits  the  planks 
together  and  fastens  them  with  nails.  Ho  rounds 
the  bottom  of  the  ahip  like  that  of  a  broad  trans* 
port  veaael,  and  raises  the  bulwark  (ficpia),  fitting 
it  upon  the  numerous  ribs  uf  the  ship.  He  after- 
warda  covers  the  whole  of  the  ontside  with  planks, 
which  are  laid  acrosa  the  riba  from  the  keel  up- 
warda  to  the  bulwark ;  next  tho  mnat  ia  made, 
and  the  sail-yard  attached  to  it,  and  hislly  the 
rudder.  When  the  ship  is  thus  far  completed,  ho 
raises  the  bnlwaric  still  higher  by  wiekenroric 

which  poes  nil  around  tho  vcs'^pI.  ns  n  |  ri  tection 
against  the  waves.  Thia  raised  bulwark  ot  wicker- 
work  and  the  like  wna  used  in  later  timea  alsOi 
(Euatath.  ad  Od.  v.  256.)  For  ballast  Odysaeua 
throwa  into  the  ahip  8Ai},  which  according  to  tho 
Scholiaat  consisted  of  wood,  atonca,  and  aand. 
Calypso  then  bring*  him  matwriala  to  make  a  sail 
^  and  he  fiutens  the  ftr^poi  or  ropes  which  mr 
from  the  top  of  the  mast  to  the  t  vi.  ends  of  the 
yard,  and  alao  tho  mAkoi  with  which  the  aail  is 
drawn  tip  or  let  down.  The  wdScr  mentiened  in 
this  passage  were  undotibtedly,  as  in  tho  later 
times,  the  ropes  attached  to  the  two  lower  comcra 
of  the  square  saiL  (Comp.  Nitmch.  AnmerL  av 
Od^  vol.  il  p.  35,  &C. :  Ukert,  Bemtrk.  iiOer 
Horn.  Ge.Mjr.  p.  20.)  The  ahip  of  which  the 
building  is  thus  descrilK'd  was  a  small  boat,  a 
o-x<S^a  as  Homer  calla  it ;  but  it  bad  Uko  all  the 
Homeric  shipa  a  mind  or  flat  bottom.  Greater 
ships  muat  hove  been  of  a  more  complicated  atruc- 
ture,  as  ahip-buildera  are  praised  aa  artiatu  (/A 
V.  60,  &c)  Below,  under  Ceruchi^  a  veppeient* 
ation  of  two  boats  ia  given  which  apprnr  tn  hear 
great  resemblance  to  the  one  of  which  the  building 
ia  dcscrilted  in  the  Odyaaev.  (Oapi||i  Thlllwal^ 
Hid,  i/Gneet,  vol  I  {^219.) 
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It  is  a  general  opinion  that  in  the  H«Mlfe  afe 
miian  did  iMt  matnt  oiu  into  Um  apw  mm^  but 
that  ineh  was  rmttj  don*  is  dear  from  tha  fad, 

that  Iloinor  makr$  Oily»«ous  «ay  that  he  had  loit 
sight  of  land,  and  saw  nothing  but  the  sky  aad 
iraler  (Oi.  zil  403 ;  tamp.  ziv.  802  %  Ybg.  Ami. 
to,  19*2,  &.c.\  allhouu'^i  in  the  wliole  it  may  be 
■dnitted,  that  cv<n  down  to  the  hiatorical  timet 
tha  narigation  of  the  ancients  WW  MoiMd  to 
CMutin^  along  the  shore.  Homer  nerer  mentioDs 
engagements  at  sea.  The  Greeks  most  renowned 
in  the  heroic  ages  as  iiailors  were  the  Cretans, 
whoso  kiqg  Minos  is  said  to  havo  possessed  a  large 
ieet,  and  also  tho  PhasndMS.  (Thucyd.  I  4  ; 
Horn-  Od.  till.  1 1  n.  &c.) 

After  tiie  times  of  the  Troian  war,  narigation, 
•ad  with  it  tho  art  of  ship-bailding:,  most  hare  be- 
come  greatly  improved,  on  accoisiit  nf  the  ettabliih- 
ment  of  the  numerous  eulunic^  on  foreign  coasts, 
•nd  th«  iaeraued  commercial  IHwrwiiw  with 
these  colonies  and  other  foie^  ooontriea.  The 
pcactice  of  piracy,  which  was  daring  this  period 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent  not  only  between 
Oveeks  and  foreignoia,  hut  also  among  the  Greeks 
themsdveo,  nnist  likewise  have  eonlf  ibnted  to  die 
improToment  of  sliips  and  of  naviirntion,  althoujrh 
no  particulars  are  mentioned.  In  Greece  itself  the 
Conntbians  were  the  6rst  who  brought  the  art  of 
ship-buildin$;  nean^nt  toth«>  point  r\t  «  !iti  h  we  find 
it  in  tho  time  of  Thucvdide*,  and  ttu-y  were  the 
fint  who  introduced  sliips  with  three  ranks  of 
lowers  (rpt^it^  JVimtay.  About  the  year  700 
B.C  Ameinodes  the  Corinthian,  to  whom  this  in- 
vention is  ascribed,  mode  the  S ambns  acquainted 
with  it  (Tboqrd.  i.  IS ;  Plin.  //.  N.  vii.  67)  ;  but 
it  nmsthave  been  prceeded  by  that  of  thelNrease*, 
that  is  ships  with  two  miiks  of  rowers,  which 
I'liny  attributes  to  the  Kryihraeani.*  These  in- 
noTations  however  do  not  seem  to  hare  been  gene- 
rally ailopted  for  a  lonir  tjm«»  ;  for  we  read  that 
ali<Jiil  tile  tinit*  of  (.'yrus  thf  I'lKxaoans  iritrinlnred 
long  sharp-keeled  ships  called  wtyrtiHoyropot.  { Ik-- 
rod.  L  163.)  Those  belonged  to  the  class  of  long 
war-ships  (rjjts  fiaKpat)^  and  had  fifty  rowers, 

twiiity-five  on  euli  iide  of  the  ship,  who  sat  in 

one  row.  It  is  further  stated  that  before  this 
itee  vasMb  cdled  eifill'^ni,  with  hB^e  feend 

or  nithcr  flat  iKittom-s,  had.  boott  used  cxilnsivily 
by  all  the  lontans  in  Ama.  At  this  penud  iiuMt 
Chnaka  seem  to  haro  adoftod  the  long  ship  with 
flolyeMnnkaf  wwm  «■  aach  adn  i  tbairanM 


•  Bircmcs  arc  sometimes  called  by  the  Greeks 
KKfora  {CicadAtt.  zvi.  4  ;  liirt.  JUU.  Alez.  47.) 
The  wno  hiMnb  is  also  anliod  to  a  Uttle  boat 
matinsed  by  only  two  ooia.  (H«it;  iii.  39.  62 ; 
Lacau,  viii.  562,  x,  b6.) 
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varied  accordingly  as  they  had  fifty  (vemfir^rTo- 
poi^  or  thirty  {rfmKiyropot),  or  eraa  n  nHsr 
nondier  of  towers.   A  ship  of  war  of  tUa  dass  it 

represented  in  the  previous  woodcut,  which  is  taken 
from  Mouliiiucon,  I'Amtiq,  KtpUq,  vol.  iv.  port  2, 
pLl42. 

The  followini:  w  <v>d cut  contains  a  beautiful  fratj- 
mcnt  of  a  Uireme  with  a  complete  deck.  ( Winckel- 
mann,  Momtm,  Amtiek,  imtdiL  pL207.)  Ana^BC 
— • —  gfanaall  Binno  isgtvea  ftwthar  «k 


 m 


The  first  Greek  people  whom  we  know  to  have 
acquired  a  navy  of  importance  were  the  Corinthians, 
Samians,  and  Phocaeans.  About  the  tiaw of  C^na 
and  Cam  by  SOS  the  Corinthian  Triremes  were  gene- 
rally adopted  br  the  Sicilian  tyrants  and  by  the 
Corey  raeaas,  who  sooo  aoqoiied  the  most  powerfid 
navies  among  the  dxecka.  In  other  parts  of  Orseoa 
and  eiren  at  AtlwnB  and  in  Aefina  the  OMSt  < 
vessels  about  this  time  wrre  lonsj  nh 
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one  rank  of  rowers  on  each  side.  Athens,  although 
the  foundation  of  ito  maritime  power  had  been  bud 
by  Solon  [ Naccraria],  did  not  obtain  n  fleet  of 
any  imporumce  until  the  time  of  Themistocle*,  who 
periuaded  tbem  to  build  900  Triremes  for  the  pnr- 
poee  of  oarrriqg  on  the  war  against  Aegina.  Bat 
even  then  ahipo  wera  not  provided  with  complete 
deekt  (aawrrydyMiin)  wmfag  th«  wholn  of  tfa 


vessel  (Thucyd.  L  14;  Herod,  vii.  144.)  Sbiu 
with  only  a  partial  dadt  or  with  no  dedc  at  sfi, 

were  called  luppaxroi  r^i,  and  in  I^lin  nnrrs 
apertae.  A  fine  representation  of  such  a  one  is 
figured  above  from  a  coin  of  Corcyra.  The  ships 
described  in  Homer  had  no  decks,  and  wtn  all 
tuppoKroi  (Thucvd.  L  10),  and  the  only  protection 
for  the  men  consisted  of  the  fxpia  or  bulwark. 
(Horn.  Od.  xii.  229.)  Even  at  the  time  of  the 
Pecriu  war,  tho  Athenhm  ships  were  withoat  a 
complete  deck.  (Thucyd.  i.  14.)  Ships  whick  had 
a  complete  deck  w  ere  called  tcard^fMirrot,  and 
the  deck  itself  KOTeicrrpw^  Their  invention  is 
ascri)>cd  by  I'liny  to  the  Thaaians.  At  the  time 
when  Tbcmistodcs  iuducod  the  Athenians  to  build 
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*  tleet  of  200  sails,  he  also  cmried  a  decree,  that 
vntj  year  twenty  new  Trirenics  should  be  Imilt 
fitom  the  pradnoi  of  the  minci  of  Laurium.  (Po> 
lyMH.  i.  80 ;  Pint  TlcmtA  4 ;  corop.  B5ckh, 
I'mU.  Ecf>n.  p.  249,  2d  ed!'.'i  After  the  time  of 
I'hcmutodes  as  many  aa  twenty  Triremes  mnst 
have  been  Imflt  vnry  year  both  in  timc-a  of  wnr 
and  of  peace,  aa  the  avrrngc  nutnbfr  of  Triremes 
which  was  always  ready  amounted  to  between 
thn*  and  fmt  hundred.  Such  an  annual  addition 
waa  the  man  neceMan,  aa  the  venek  were  of  a 
Ti^t  ftRKtnre  and  did  not  lait  toof .  The  whole 
i!ii[>orintoiidc!icc  of  the  building  of  now  Triremes 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  senate  of  the  Fire  Hun- 
dind  (Denoedl.  a  AmdnL  ^  598),  hot  the  actual 
Iniainess  was  entrusted  to  a  committee  callod  tlic 
rpttiporotoL,  one  of  whom  acted  na  llicir  treasurer, 
and  had  in  his  keeping  the  mouey  sot  apart  Ar  the 
porpaec.  In  the  time  of  Demosthenes  a  treasurer 
of  the  rptripoweiol  ran  away  with  the  money,  which 
amouTitod  to  two  t;il.:iits  and  a  half.  UiiriiiK  the 
period  after  Alexaador  the  Great  the  Attic  navv 
appean  to  have  beoooM  emiaiderably  diminished, 
as  in  307  B.  c,  Demetrius  Poliorcctcs  promised  the 
Athenians  timber  for  100  new  Triremes.  (Diod. 
::x.  4U  ;  PltiL  DemHr.  10.)  After  thia  tfa&e  the 
Khcxiiaits  bi  came  the  prroatest  maritime  power  in 
Greece.  TIjc  uavy  of  ISjTorta  was  never  of  great 
importance. 

Narration  lemained  for  the  most  part  what  it 
had  been  before:  the  Gredn  aeldoin  ventnicd  eat 

into  the  open  sea,  and  it  was  generally  considered 
neceasaiy  to  remain  in  sight  of  the  coast  or  of  some 
iahuid,  whteh  also  served  as  guides  in  daytime :  in 
the  night  the  position,  rising  and  fcouin;?  of  thr? 
different  stars  azuwcrcd  the  same  purpose,  la 
winter  narigation  generally  ceased  altogether.  In 
caaea  ^i^liere  it  woidd  hare  been  necessary  to  cooat 
around  a  considerable  extent  of  country,  which  was 
connected  with  the  iiiaia  land  by  a  narrow  neilc, 
the  ships  were  lometiaiet  drawn  across  the  neck  of 
land  mot  one  tea  t»  dia  ether,  by  machbes  called 
ikK<A.  This  was  done  most  frequently  acroM  the 
isthmus  of  Corinth.  (Herod,  vii  24 ;  Thucyd.  viii 
1,  iiL  15,  with  the  SchoL;  Slab.  vilL  pi  880; 
Folyb.  iv.  19,  101.) 

Now  as  r^ards  the  various  kinds  of  ship*  used 
by  the  Greeks,  we  mi^ht  divide  th<  in  with  I'liny 
aococdiag  to  the  nomber  of  ranks  of  rowers  cm- 
pbyed  in  them.  Into  Monerea,  Biiemei,  Triiemea, 
Qoadriremes,  QiiinqMeremes,  &c.,  iip  to  the  enor- 
mous ship  witli  forty  nuiki  of  rowers,  built  by 
Ptnlemaetis  Philopator  (PUa,  U  & ;  Athen.  t. 
p.  20.%  &c.)  Hut  all  these  apnear  to  have  been 
constructed  uii  the  aaino  principle,  and  it  is  more 
convenient  to  divide  them  into  'hijn  of  tear  and 
tkif$<^  bmrdm  (<pofrutk^  foprnf^K  A^*wks»  r\o7a, 
arfojftKat,nmn  etmrniaeitimmaebtaHae).  Ships 
of  the  latter  kind  were  not  calculated  fcr  qulik 
movement  or  rapid  sailing,  but  to  carrv  the  greatest 
possible  quantity  of  fgpe&.  Hence  their  structure 
waA  bulky,  their  bottom  rounii,  and  althou;,'h  they 
were  not  without  rowers,  yet  the  chief  lue^uis  by 
which  tbej  wtt%  pvepellcd  w  ere  their  sails. 

The  meet  common  ships  of  war  in  the  earlier 
timea  were  the  pentecontori  (»cmjit^Kropoi),  but 
;r  [«  rwards  they  were  cliiefiy  Triremes, and  the  latter 
arc  frequently  designated  only  by  the  name  i^<5, 
wbik  aO  the  othera  are  called  by  the  name  hidi- 
eating  their  peculiar  chanu  ten  Triremes  however 
were  again  divided  into  two  ciossea :  the  one  con- 


sisting of  real  men-of-war,  which  were  quick-sail- 
ing vessels  (raxf  lai),  and  the  Other  of  transports 
either  ibr  soldiers  {rrpari^iStt  or  dvXirarfmyvf) 
or  far  hones  (lvinry«(,  hwveytcyol).  Ships  of  thia 
class  wen?  more  heavy  and  awkwanl,  and  woie 
therefore  not  used  in  battle  except  in  cases  of  ne> 
cearify.  (Tba^Llie.)  It  MeoM  to  have  been 
a  common  practice  to  use  as  transports  for  soldiers 
oiid  horses  such  'I'riremca  us  bod  become  useless 
as  men-of-war.  The  ordinary  sixe  of  a  war  gaDej 
maj  be  inferred  from  the  &ct  that  the  average 
ttumbwr  of  men  engaged  in  it,  including  the  crew 
and  marines,  %v;ks  two  hundred,  to  whom  on  some 
occoitioiis  as  much  as  thirty  epibatae  were  added. 
(Herod,  viii.  17*  viL  184  ;  comp.  EpiaaTAsand 
nikkh,  PM.  Econ.  p.  27n.  &c.)  The  lapidi^ 
with  which  thcsi}  war  galleys  sailed  may  bo 
gathered  from  various  statcmenla  in  ancient  writen^ 
and  appears  to  liave  been  io  peat,  that  even  wc 
cannot  help  W.kinsf  upon  it  without  astonishment, 
will  li  w  1  tind  that  the  quickness  of  an  ancient 
trireme  nearly  equalled  that  of  a  modem  steam- 
boat. Among  the  war-ehipe  of  die  Atfaeniana  their 
sacred  state-vessels  were  always  included  {Vx- 
rall:^;  ciimp.  Bikkh,  Vrkunden  iiijer  d.  Heeioetat 
dm  Att.  Staku,  p,  76,  Ag.)s  bnt  mailer  veaiela, 
such  as  the  mpn^ttSmopoi  or  rptaitSyTopot,  am 
never  inchided  when  the  sum  of  men-of-war  is 
mentioned,  and  their  use  fur  mllitery  |IMpetH  ap- 
pcars  graduallj  to  have  ceased. 

Veesela  with  move  than  three  nudca  of  powers  on 
each  side  were  not  constructed  in  Greece  till  about 
the  year  100  ac.,  when  Dionysius  I.,  tyrant  of 
Syracuse,  who  bestowed  great  care  upon  his  navy, 
built  the  first  Qimdriremes  (T€Tp^p*ii),  w  ith  w  lilch 
he  bad  probably  become  ac^uauited  through  tho 
Cartli;iginians,  since  the  invention  of  these  vcssela 
is  ascribed  to  them.  (Pltn.  if,  AT.  vii.  57  ;  Dioder. 
sir.  41,  42.)  Up  M  thia  time  no  Quinquoemea 
(vtyHjpfif)  had  been  built,  and  the  invention  of 
tfiem  is  likewise  ascribed  to  the  reign  of  Dionytitu. 
iMne^igeiton  {tip,  JPtin.Lc)  ascribea  the  inventiea 
of  Quinqueremes  to  the  Salaminians,  and  if  this 
statement  is  correct,  Dionysius  had  his  Quinque- 
remes probably  built  by  a  Salaminian  ship- builder. 
In  the  laign  «f  IKoDyahia  II.  Hexercs  (^iHptts) 
are  alee  mentioned,  ue  invention  of  which  was 
ascribed  to  llie  Syracusans.  (At-lian,  V.I/,  vi.  12, 
with  the  note  of  Perixonius ;  Plin.  L  «.)  After  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great  the  tiaa  ef  TeaMta 
with  four,  five,  and  more  ranks  of  rowers  became 
very  general,  and  it  is  well  known  from  Polybius 
(I  6:^  &&)  that  the  fiiat  Panic  war  waji  chiefly 
carried  on  with  Quinqueremes.  Ships  \\  iin  twelve, 
thirty,  or  even  forty  ranks  of  rowers  (I  iin.  l.c.  ; 
AtbcD.  V.  p.  2U1,  *(.c.),  such  as  they  were  built  by 
Alexander  and  the  Ptolemiea,  appear  to  hare  been 
mere  enrioaHiea,  and  did  not  eome  into  common 
use.  The  .\tiii  nians  at  first  did  not  adopt  ve.ssi 
Ittrgcr  tluui  Tiireuies, probably  l)«<causc  they  thought 
that  with  rapidity  and  i^kiil  they  could  do  more 
than  with  lai^e  aiid  unwifldy  sitips.  In  t}u<  year 
U.C.  ojG  tlicy  continued  to  luu  nothing  but  Tri- 
remes ;  but  in  ^30  a  c  the  republic  had  already 
a  number  of  Quadriremcs,  which  «raa  aftervaida 
increased.  The  first  Quinquemnee  at  Athena  are 
mentioned  in  a  document  (in  Bikkli's  Urhatden, 
N.  xiv.  litt.  K.)  belonging  to  the  year  b>  c.  32i. 
Herodotus  (vi  U7>,  according  to  the  common 
reading,  calls  tlie  theoris,  which  in  OL  72  the 
Acgiuetaus  took  from  the  Athcniana,  a  wtrH^fm  % 
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hat  tbe  reading  in  this  pMMge  la  convpt,  and 

ir»vr«Ttj/Mt  should  be  written  instead  of  Wfirr^prj?. 
(Bikkh,  Urhtnden^  p.  7<;.)  After  the  year  .iilo 
the  Athenians  appear  to  hare  gmdnally  crosoil 
biiiMiiii;  Triremetp  and  to  lum  CQOalniCted  Qua<l- 
rifi  iius  instead. 

Among  the  smaller  vessels  wc  may  mention  the 
tUoTM  or  iiU(Ti«r,  which  aeems  to  have  been  loiiie- 
iSama  Qwd  aa  a  aUp  of  ImideD.  (Hand.  vH.  186  ; 
com|\.  Pind.  zi.  6^  AV;n.  r.  5.)  The  ncntiis 
must  generally  bara  beni  Tery  sraallf  and  the  same 
as  a  aeopAo,  for  Snetoniaa  {Coet.  64)  in  dcarribing 
CacMir's  csrafte  from  AlexaMdrin,  «ays  that  he 
jumped  into  a  wrnpha,  which  IMuUinli,  in  narrating 
the  snmc  event,  calls  an  acation.  From  Thucydides 
(It.  67)  with  tha  ranarit  of  tba  SchoUait,  we  must 
infer  that  It  wia  a  amall  boat  in  whkh  every  person 
snilini;  in  it  niann?ed  two  oars.  nr>.-  with  each  hand. 
The  name  Scapha  (aicti^)  denotes  a  small  skiiT  or 
lifb-bcwl,  whien  was  connnonly  attached  to  mer- 
chantmen for  the  pnrjx>se  of  saving  tba  Cfaw  in 
danger.  {Act.  Apost.  xxriu  30.) 

Lilmma^  or  UbarmkOt  in  Ondc  Aifypvft  or  Xi. 
fvpviy,  is  a  name  giren  apparently  to  every  war- 
ship, fnmi  a  bireme  ap  to  those  with  six  lines  of 
niwors  on  each  side  (Lucian,  vol.  t.  p.  262,  ed. 
Bip. ;  Flor.  iv.  2  ;  Saetoo.  Amf,  17)  ;  bot  in  the 
tnne  of  Angottna,  libnmae  even  with  aiz  lines  of 
mwers  were  considrred  small  and  swift  in  com- 
jiarisoD  with  the  unwieldy  ships  of  Antony  at 
Acthmt  (Ilorat  ^pod.  I  I.)  PUlIf  i*.  82)  in- 
Ibnu  us  that  they  were  constructed  ahaip  in  the 
bowi  to  otfer  the  len«t  possible  resntance  to  the 
water.  Tliej  were  usually  provided  with  a  beak, 
whence  a  mrm  nttraia  is  generally  the  some  as  a 
Liboma.    They  were  first  constructed  by  the 

I.ibumiaiH  (whence  they  (l<'rivcil  th-'ir  iiruni')i  -"^nd 
first  lucd  by  the  llomans  in  the  battle  of  Allium. 
(Comp.  Oefi.  sriL  S  ;  Plin.  li.  AT.  ix.  5^  xviL  S  ; 
Appian,      lit'fl.  lUx/r.  3;  Juven.  iii.  2in.) 

Every  vessel  at  Athi-ns,  ns  in  nii.d.  ru  limes,  had 
a  name  given  to  it,  wlm  h  wa.<i  generally  of  the 
feminine  gender,  whence  Aristophanea  {Eq.  1313) 
calls  the  Triremes  wafBirovs^  and  one  Teeset,  the 
name  of  which  was  Naupliante,  he  calls  the  dan^li- 
ter  of  Naoso.  (Uikkh,  Urkp,  81,  &c }  and  a  list 
of  names  in  p.  84,  Ac.)  The  Roaaoa  aonetfaaes 
gave  to  their  ships  mnscnline  names.  The  Oreek 
names  were  cither  taken  from  ancient  heroines  such 
as  Naosicaa,  or  they  were  abstract  wordj  suth  as 
ECrirAoia,  Otpairtia^  ITpdvuta,  ^(owroj  'HytfiSyrj, 
&c.  In  niany  cases  the  name  of  the  builder  al.H<i 
was  added. 

We  now  pmoeed  to  describe  the  principal  ports 
of  aneient  veseels. 

1.  TAe  jiriitr  (irpwf^a  or  fxtruwoy,  prtmi)  was 
g)  iit  raily  ornamented  on  both  sides  with  figures, 
which  were  either  painted  upon  the  side*  or  laid 
in.  It  sc<«nis  to  have  Vn'cn  very  commoti  to  repro* 
sent  an  eye  on  eadi  side  ofthe  prow.  (IKkkh,  Urh, 
p.  102  ;  Recker,  C/mrik  i  S,  vol.  ii.  p.  60.)  Upon 
the  prow  or  fore- deck  there  was  al  ways  aoOM  em- 
blem (irapdtrrinop^  inst'^ne,  fynni)  by  which  the 
ship  was  distiii^'uished  from  otliers.  .\t  the  head 
of  the  prow  there  pmiected  the  9T<(Aof,  and  its  ex- 
tremity was  termed  iucpoorSkuif^  whidi  was  fre- 
tpK-iitly  made  in  the  shap  •  nf  aTi  nnima!  or  a  helmet. 
It  appears  to  have  be<  ii  Roiin  tinu-s  covered  with 
brass  and  to  bare  served  as  an  embole  (ifuSoX'ff  ) 
against  the  enemy vessels.  (Aeschyl.  Pen.  411.) 
Tlw  iKpoar6Ktw  is  sometimes  designated  by  the 
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name  of  xplwtai  (from  x^****  •  gaaoa),  beeanae  it 

was  formed  in  the  shape  of  the  Bead  or  nrrk  of  a 
goose  or  swan,  as  in  the  accompanying  woodcut. 
{Ktym.  Afat/n.  $.  p.)  The  cheniscus  was  often 
L-ilt  and  made  of  bronxe.  (Lucian,  Ver.  Hist.  41, 
Jiip.  Trag.  14.)  A  cheniscus  of  bronze  is  pre- 
served in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris.  (Millio, 
IHd.  tUt  beama  Arta.)   £lMaiaMi.J  Jaat  bdbw 


the  prow  and  projecting  a  little  above  the  keel  wna 
the  liotlrum  {ffx6o\os,  l/xfoXor)  or  beak,  which 
consisted  of  a  beam,  to  which  were  attached  sharp 
and  pointed  irona,  or  the  head  of  a  ram  and  tlia 
13ee.  This  tfufoK&t  was  uaed  far  the  purpoao  of 
attacking  another  vessel  and  of  breaking  its  side-;. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  the  Tyirhenian 
Pisaeoa.  (Plin.  L  «.)  These  beaks  were  at  first 
always  above  the  water  and  visible  ;  afterwartis 
they  were  atUi  lied  lower,  8*1  that  they  were  in- 
visible, and  thus  became  still  more  dangemuj  to 
other  ships.  (Diodor.  xi.  27,  xiv.  60,75;  Polyb.  L 
26,  xvi.  5,  viii.  6.)  The  annexed  wmdcota,  taken 
from  Montfaucon  (f/Antiq.  ICrjJiq.  iv.2.  talklS3X 
represent  three  different  beaks  of  ships. 
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Connected  with  the  (fiSoKot  wna  the  irpoc^foA/r, 
wbidb  SMOrding  to  Pollux  (L  85)  must  have  heen 
a  wooden  part  of  the  reuel  in  the  prow  above  the 
b«nk,  and  was  probably  the  Mune  as  the  iwmrtits, 
anil  iiitoiulcd  to  ward  olT  the  ntlatk  of  the  tfi€o\os 
of  a  hostile  ship.  The  oommand  in  the  prow  of  a 
vend  mm  e»ewbed  by  an  oAoer  edkd  irpt»pt<n^ 
who  seems  to  harp  b^en  next  in  rank  to  the  steers- 
man, and  to  have  had  the  care  of  the  sear,  and  the 
command  over  the  fmran.  (XflnopK.  tkeam,  tIL 
U.) 

2.  The  ttem  (-rpvumf,  pujypis)  was  generally 
above  the  other  parts  of  the  deck,  and  in  it  the 
belnaman  had  hi«  elevated  aeaU  It  ii  eeen  in  the 
reprMentadom  of  andent  Tendi  to  hb  rounder 
than  the  prow,  though  its  extremity  is  likewise 
sharp.  The  stem  was,  like  the  prow,  adoined  in 
Tariooa  ways,  but  eepeciaUr  with  tfw  fanage  of  the 
tutelary  deity  of  the  vessel  {hUda).    In  some  rc- 

Krescntations  a  kind  of  roof  b  foraed  over  the 
ead  of  the  steersman,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
stem  fireqaentljr  has  an  elegant  ornament  atlKd 
ttphatrty  and  in  Greek  i^Aooror,  which  consti- 
tutod  t!ic  highest  part  of  the  poop.  It  formed  a 
corresponding  ornament  to  the  htfitor^iur  at  the 
prow.  At  the  jonetion  of  the  aphntra  with  the 
Item  on  which  it  was  hied,  wc  coinmonl}'  observe 
an  eniamcnt  resembKng  a  circular  shield:  this 
was  called  i<nri8<(oir  er  amSdnnf.  It  is  seen  on 
the  two  aplnslna  hen  lepcsented.  (Conp^  Apol 
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Ion.  Rhod.  i.  1089,  ii.  601  ;  Apollod.  i.  9.  §  12  ; 
Horn.  77.  XV.  716  ;  Herod,  vi.  1 14.)  The  aplustrc 
rose  iinmediately  behind  the  guLcniator,  and  served 
in  some  d^iee  to  protect  him  from  wind  and  min. 
Sometimes  there  appears,  beside  the  aplustrc,  n 
pole,  to  which  a  fillet  or  [)eniion  [taivla)  was  at- 
tached, which  served  both  to  distinguish  andodoni 
the  vessel,  and  also  to  show  the  dineUon  of  Ae 
wind.  In  tho  column  of  Trajan,  a  lantern  is  sus- 
pended from  the  aplustre  so  aa  to  hang  over  the 
deck  before  the  helmsman.  The  nplustre  com- 
monlr  cooaisted  of  thin  planks,  and  presented  a 
Broad  suface  to  the  sky.  In  consequence  of  its 
conspicuous  place  and  li  aiitifiil  fonu,  the  aplustrc 
was  often  taken  as  the  emblem  of  maritime  affiun : 
it  was  caaied  off  in  tiinmph  by  the  vietor  in  a 
naval  eqgagannt  (Jimn.Xi  185X  and  Neptane  is 
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sometimes  represented  on  'p^'iMt  holding  ^„ 
aplnstre  in  his  right  hand,  as  hi  the  annmced  wood- 
cut ;  and  in  tho  relehmted  Apotheosis  of  Hnnicr, 
now  in  the  Ikitish  Museum,  the  female  personating 
the  Odyisef  exhibits  the  ssnM  emUsni  in  ~ 
enee  to  the  Tojiys  of  OdjsssBS. 


.3.  The  Tpi(pri^  is  the  bulwark  of  the  vessel,  or 
rather  the  uppermost  edge  of  it  (Hesych.  $.v.)  In 
small  boats  the  pegs  (aKoAfiol,  »rw/mt)  between 
which  the  oars  move,  and  to  which  they  are  fast- 
«  ned  by  a  thon?  ( rfH>Truniip\  were  npon  tho  rpiiipT)^. 
( Bockh,  Urkmml.  p.  1 03.)  In  ail  other  vessels  the 
oars  passed  throng  hdes  k  the  side  of  the  vessel 
(wpeax^tol^  rp^fuLTi^,  or  rfywifmrm),  (SehoL 
Arutojth.  Acham.  97,  &c.) 

4.  The  middle  part  of  the  deck  h  most  dilps  of 
war  appears  to  have  been  raised  almvc  the  bulwark 
or  at  loast  to  a  level  with  its  upper  edge,  and  thus 
enabled  the  soldiers  to  occupy  a  position  from 
which  th^  could  see  &r  around  and  hurl  their 
tosyinst  the  enemy.  Such  an  elevated  deck 
appeals  in  t!u>  annoxid  woodcut  representing  a 
MoHerit.  In  this  instance  the  flag  is  standing 
upon  the  hnd-dedc  (Maiois,  Pomp.  Put  L  tab. 
xxii.  fig.  2.) 


^  One  of  the  most  interesting,  as  well  as  im- 
portant parts  in  the  airangements  of  the  Biremes, 
Trirem  3,  &.C.,  is  the  position  of  the  ranks  of 
rowers,  from  which  the  ships  themselves  decivo 
their  names.  Various  opinioas  have  been  enter- 
tained by  those  who  have  written  upon  tin's  sul>- 
jcct,  as  the  information  which  ancient  writers  give 
upon  it  is  extremely  scanty.  Thus  mach,  how- 
ever, is  certain,  that  the  different  ranks  of  rowers, 
who  mt  akog  the  sides  of  a  vessel,  were  placed 
one  above  the  other.  This  seems  at  fint  shdit 
3n  2 
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very  iinprol«Uc,  as  the  common  ahipt  in  later 
times  muat  have  had  five  ordincs  of  rowers  on  each 
ndtf  md  tinoe  even  the  loweit  of  them  muit  have 
iMen  fomewlMt  miwd  Hbore  Iha  Morihee  of  die 

water,  tlie  hiiilust  ordo  mnit  have  been  at  n  con- 
aiderablc  beiglit  ahove  it,  and  conacquently  required 
very  looig  «an :  the  apparent  improbability  it  still 
more  incr<HHM*d,  when  we  hear  of  vessels  with 
thirty  or  forty  ordines  of  rowers  above  one  anntlier. 
But  that  sach  must  hare  been  the  arrangement  is 
ITOved  bv  the  felbirag  fiMrti:  Fint,  In  worka  ni 
■It,  in  whicli  men  than  one  eido  ef  lowcn  fa  i«> 
presented,  tliev  a[i[i<  ar  above  one  another,  as  in 
the  biremes  given  on  pp.  7U4,  a,  791,  a,  and  in 
several  others  figured  by  Montfoucoti.  Secondly, 
The  Schn!"n<;t  lui  Ariatojiliaiies  (Ackam.  IIOR; 
compare  Arislopli,  Jiaa.  1  lUo)  i.taU*s  that  the  lowest 
rank  of  mwcra  having  the  shorte<^t  lars  and  con- 
sequently the  easiest  work,  received  the  smallest 
pay,  while  the  highest  ordo  had  the  longest  oars, 
and  consequently  had  tlh^  henvi.  st  work  and  n- 
ceived  the  bigbeat  pay.  Thirdly,  In  the  monstrous 
rtvoapMien^ipiff  «f  Ptolemaeoa  PluUipatw,  the 
description  of  which  by  Callix<^iin9  {ap,Atken.  v. 

t203,  &C.)  is  as  authentic  as  it  well  can  be,  the 
igbt  ef  the  ellip  from  the  surface  of  the  water  to 
the  top  of  the  prow  (iutpoirr6Kiov)  was  48  cubits, 
and  from  the  water  to  the  top  of  the  stem  {tupKaora) 
/i.i  ciiliits.  This  In  iglit  atfordcd  suificicnt  room 
for  fuf  ly  ranks  of  rowen,eepeciaUy  at  tiiejr  did  not 
sit  pcrpcndicoburly  tbove  one  •nother,  but  «ne 
ro:\  iT,  as  may  be  Keen  in  the  alxnc  representation 
of  a  Bireiue,  sat  behind  the  other,  only  somewhat 
e1evau>d  above  him.  The  omof  the  uppermost 
ordo  of  fowen  in  this  hn!ge  xmA  wen  38  cubit* 
long. 

In  erdiniuy  Teieeli  fim  ue  Mooeris  up  to  the 
Qaintjueremis  each  eir  ma  nnmiged  by  one  man, 
which  cannot  have  been  the  caae  where  each  oar 

was  nn  ciihits  Idii;;.  The  rowers  sat  upon  little 
benches  attached  to  the  hiM  of  the  vessel,  and 
called  IMXmi,  and  in  Latin  fitri  and  tranMrn.  The 
lowest  row  of  rower?  'vm^  rill  !  ;>f  >'Tuor,  the 
rowers  themselves,  daAauiroi  or  ^)a^d^^oi.  (iichol. 
ltd  Ari^kiph.  Acham.  1106.)  The  uppermost  ordo  of 
rowen  was  called  bpivot^  and  the  rowers  themselves 
dpayrfoi.  (Thucyd.  vi.  31.)  The  middle  ordo  or  or- 
dines  of  rowers  wi-rc  called  Ctryil,  (tVyioior  ^vytra*. 
(ruUujt,  i.  d.)  Each  of  this  last  daas  of  nwen 
bad  IQteinM  hie  own  leot,  and  did  not,  Mate 
have  sufipoeed,  sit  npon  benches  nmning  ndM« 
the  vessel    (Bdckh,  Urkumi.  p.  103,  &o.) 

We  iball  poM  over  the  variooe  thingt,  which 
were  necessary  in  a  vessel  for  the  use  and  main- 
tenance of  the  crew  and  soldiers,  as  well  as  the 
machines  of  war  which  were  conveyed  in  it,  and 
confine  ourselves  tn  a  brief  description  of  thiaga 
belonging  to  a  ship  ns  fttcb.  All  locb  vtenaOt  are 
divided  into  wviodm  and  hanifing  gear  (aKtvij 
{vAivo,  and  ffKfvrt  Kptfuufrd^  Pollux,  x.  13 ;  Athen. 
i.  p.  27).  Xenophon  (Oeam.  viiL  12)  adds  to 
these  the  oKfin\  irAcKTa,  or  the  various  kinds  of 
'wickcrwork,  but  these  are  more  properly  compre- 
hended among  the  «pc/M0T4(, 

1.  Oars  (xd'rai,  rem!).  The  collective  term  for 
oars  is  ra^6s,  which  properly  signified  nothing  but 
the  blade  or  flat  part  of  the  oar  (Herod.  tiU.  1 3 ;  Pol- 

lux,  L  90),  but  was  afteruanl"  as  a  collective 
exprcatioD  for  ail  the  onrs  with  tiio  exception  of 
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the  radder.  (Eurip.  IpL  Taur.  1346,  IM.  1554  ; 
Pol yb.  xvL  H.)  The  oars  varied  in  site  accordingly 
aa  they  were  lued  by  n  lower  or  buber  ordo  of 
rowen,  and  ftom  the  name  of  the  arte  bj  which 
they  were  used,  th'  y  riNi  received  their  special 
names,  viz.  ks^cu,  Ha^dtuat,  (v-)iai^  and  bpay'i. 
TiSts.  B<idKh  (Urk  pk  119)  ha^  calculated,  that 
each  Trireme  on  nn  nvcrage  had  170  rowers.  In 
a  Quinquereme  dunng  the  first  Puiiic  war,  the 
average  number  of  rowen  was  300  (Polyb.  I 
2^  ;  in  Inter  tioM  ire  Ofon  ind  «  many  as  400. 
(nin.  zndL  I.)  The  i^ratl  veeeel  of  Ptalcraaont 
Philopator  had  4000  rowers  (Athen.  v.  p.  204>, 
and  the  handle  of  each  oar  {iyxftp^^^or)  wiu  partly 
made  of  lead,  that  the  ahorter  part  in  the  voaed 
might  balance  in  wei^-ht  the  outer  part,  and  thus 
render  the  long  oars  manageable.  The  lawcr  pajt 
of  tho  hiilea  tturangh  which  the  oan  passed,  appear 
to  have  been  ooreiM  with  leather  (^K»>ia),  which 
also  extended  a  little  way  outside  the  hole.  ( Aris- 
toph.  AcJttirri.  !)/,  with  the  Schnl.  ;  Sr/iol.  ud  Una, 

367  i  Suidas, «.  v.  'AffKAftara  and  St^fpa :  oom- 
pan  BOckh,  Urk  106,  Ac.)   The  ra^r  alio  eQn< 

tained  th  ?  irtpivttf^  which  must  conseqncnth-  Vie  .1 
particular  kind  of  oars.  Thej  must  have  derived 
their  name,  like  other  oaia,  from  the  cla«  of 
rowers  by  whom  they  were  used.  Biickh  sup- 
poses that  they  were  oan  which  were  not  regu- 
hirly  lued,  but  only  in  case  of  need,  and  then  by 
the  JSptbatae.  Their  leiurtb  in  a  Trireme  i«  atated 
at  from  9  to  9^  eabita,  bat  in  what  part  of  die 
TP.tael  they  were  used  is  unknown.  Respecting 
oars  in  general  see  the  Appendix  in  Arnold's 
nncyd.  vol  ii.  p.  461,  &c 

2.  T7ie  rudder  (snjSoXuji',  fjuL'niaciiJttm').  Be- 
foiH?  thu  invention  of  the  rudder,  which  Pliny 
(//.  N.  vii.  57)  ascribes  to  Tiphyt,  tha  pilot  )>f 
the  ship  Argo,  Toaela  moat  bare  bean  piopdkd 
and  guided  by  the  oan  alone.  Thie  areiim«taiK« 
may  account  for  the  fonu  of  the  aneicnt  rudder,  a^ 
well  as  for  the  mode  of  using  it.  It  was  like  an 
oor  with  a  venr  broad  blade,  and  waa  eeanaMnlj 
placed  on  rach  side  of  tlie  R»eni.  not  .it  ita  ex- 
tremity. The  annexed  wtxid-  ut  present*  ej^amplcs 
of  its  appearance  as  it  is  frenuently  exhibited  oo 
gems,  corns,  and  other  works  of  art  The  figure 
in  the  centre  is  from  one  of  Baito!i*s  lamps  {Ltu: 
Ant,  L  5),  and  ehowB  a  Triton  blowinir  the  buccina, 
and  holding  a  rudder  over  bis  shoulder.  The  left- 
hand  fignre  in  the  lano  woodent  ia  from  a  canwo 
in  the  Stosch  collection.  It  represents  a  rudder 
with  its  helm  or  tiller  crossed  by  the  cornucopia. 
In  tha  third  figme  taken  Cram  anodicr  cnmeo  In 
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the  same  collection,  Venm  leans  with  her  left 
am  upon  n  niddor  ttt  indiote  her  origin  from  the 
tea.  The  rudder  WM  moMged  by  the  guber- 
itator  (^KvttpHrnis)^  wbo  ii  also  called  the  rector 
navi$  as  diatinguishcd  from  the  maffisler.  A  ship 
had  loiiMtimet  ooc,  but  mora  commonly  two  rud- 
dcn  (Adian,  V.     iz.  40 ;  Ildiad.  AeUnop.  v. 

p.  *241,  ed.  Comm.;  Ads  xw-W.  40),  nnd  they 
were  distioguisbed  as  the  right  and  left  rudder 
(UjgiB. M Ii> f  iNrtltegrwmiMnMged  by  the 
aame  steenman  to  prcrent  confusion.  (R-trtoli, 
L  c  iiL  31.)  In  larger  ships  the  two  rudders  were 
joiiied  by  a  pole  which  was  moved  by  the  gulxir- 
iMitoc  and  kept  tba  Hidden  panlbL  The  coo- 
tri^aneef  (br  attaelifnjr  the  two  rndden  to  one 
nnothcr  and  to  tho  sides,  of  the  sliiji,  arc  rnllod 
i^fvyKai  (Eurip.  Hden,  155ti)  or  (t'cuKTijpicu  {^ActSy 
40).  The  fiunoos  ship  of  Ptolamaeiis  Phi- 
lopator  hnd  four  rudders,  caen  80  cabits  in  length. 
(A then.  v.  p. '204  ;  camp.  Tac  Aim,T\,  0.) 

S.  £a(M«rs  (KAi/uur(8cf,  seojlew').  BiA  Trireme 
had  two  wooden  ladders,  and  the  same  seems  to 
hare  been  the  case  in  rpituiSyropoi.  (Bnckh,  p.  1 25.) 

4.  P<tfcs  or  punt  pulf*  {Koyroi^  ixm(t).  Tlirep  nf 
these  beloi^ed  to  erery  Trireme*  which  were  of  dif- 
fetvnt  len^hf)  and  were  aoeovdin^ly  diitingnwhad 
as  Korrht  fttyaf^  Kovrht  fimpht,  and  Kovrht  fi^ffos. 
Triacontores  had  probably  always  four  punt  poles. 
(CoMTva :  BBdEh,  pt,  135v  Ac.)' 

5.  Uapafrrdrat  or  supports  for  the  mastJ!.  They 
seem  to  have  been  a  kind  of  props  placed  at  the 
Jbot  of  the  masts.  (Isidor.  Or^.  nx.  2.  11.)  The 
mast  of  a  Triieme,  as  looig  meh  propa  were 
ued,  was  sapported  by  tw«k.  In  bier  ^ei  they 
do  not  occur  any  longer  in  Triremes,  and  must  liav(> 
been  sarohmted  bvwnnetliing  else.  The  Triaoon- 
tom  on  no  ether  hand  xvlwaed  their  waparrdrm. 
(BSckh,  p.  Un,  fee.) 

6.  The  ttuist  (iVti5i,  malus).  The  ancients  had 
vessels  with  one,  two  or  three  marts.  From 
Bockh's  Urkunden  we  learn  that  two  roasts  were 
issued  at  Athens  from  the  vtttpiov  for  orcry  tri- 
reme. The  foremast  was  called  iutirtios,  while 
the  mainmast  was  called  Un6t  /t^yas;  A  tria- 
eonter,  or  a  renel  with  80  rowers,  had  likewise 
two  masts,  and  tlic  sm.illi  r  mast  here  as  well  as 
in  a  trireme  was  near  the  prow.  In  three-masted 
Teasels  the  laifest  nastms  nearest  tha  stem. 
The  ma?ts  as  well  as  the  yards  were  vjoally  of 
fir.  (Plin.  //.  A^.  xri.  76")  The  iaTSBtlon  of 
niasts  in  navi^^atiun  in  attributed  to  Daedalus 
(Plin.  //.  A/.vii.  56.)  The  part  of  the  mast  imme- 
diately aboTe  the  yard  (antettna^  formed  a  struc- 
ture similar  to  a  drinking  cup,  and  bore  the  name 
ofearakesNim  (jcapxhvioi').  Into  it  the  ^marinas 
ascended  in  order  to  nansfo  Ae  sail,  to  ohtnin  a 
distant  view,  or  to  discharge  missiles.  (Em^ 
JIteu/,.  12;J7,  with  the  Schol.  ;  LuciL  Sat.  3.)  The 
ccrtichi  or  other  tackle  may  hava  bean  Ihstened  to 
its  lateral  prnjections  which  corresponded  tn  th.- 
hands  of  a  cup.  (Comp.  Pind-  Nem.  v.  £(4.)  'i'hc 
enrchesia  of  the  three-nuisted  ship  built  for 
Hien  II.  by  Archimodes  were  of  brraxe.  Three 
men  were  phoed  in  the  largest,  two  hi  the  next, 

and  ritii-  in  tlii'  smallest.  nrraslwurks  (^wpdnia) 
were  iixed  to  these  structures,  so  as  to  supply  the 
plaee  of  di  r> hmvo  armour;  and  pnlleys  (Tpox>h 
\leu,  trnchlfoe)  for  Hoisting  up  stones  and  weaponi* 
fpim  below.  (Athcn.  v.  4li.)  The  continuation  of 
the  mast  above  the  carchcsium  was  called  tiM 
** distaff"  (iAaadnt),  com^onding  to  oar  tap* 
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mast  or  top-gallant  mast.  (Apollon.  Khod.  i.  H65  ; 
Athen.xi.  49.)  The  carchesiom  was  sometimes 
made  to  turn  upon  its  axis,  so  that  by  means  of  its 
apparatus  of  pulleys,  it  served  the  purpose  of  a 
crane.    (Vitruv.  x.  2,  19,  with  Schneider's  note.) 

7.  Thej^onis  («^pttt,««pura,qirf<waa).  The  main- 
yard  was  fiMtanad  to  tha  top  of  tiw  mast  by  ropes 
**nui>d  tmtUf  as  seen  in  tha     »f*f^  woodeut* 


To  the  mainyard  was  attached  the  mainsail,  which 
was  hoisted  or  let  down  as  the  occasion  nugbt 
quire.  For  this  poxposa  a  wooden  hoop  was  made 
to  slide  up  and  down  the  mast,  as  wo  see  it  re- 
presented in  an  antique  lamp,  made  in  the  form  of 
a  ship.  (BartoU,  &  ill  31  ;  oomp.  Isid.  Orit/.  xx. 
15.)    In  the  two  extremities  of  the  yard  ( 

aKpoKf'paiai),  ropes  (certirhi,  K-npovxot)  were  at- 
tiichcd,  which  jdussed  to  the  tup  of  the  mast ;  and 
by  means  of  these  ropes  and  the  pulleys  connected 
with  them,  the  yard  and  sail,  guided  by  the  hoop, 
were  hoisted  to  the  height  required.  (Oics.  de 
lieJl.  GaU.  iii.  14  ;  Lucan,  viil  177  ;  Val.  FlaccL 
4Gd.)  There  are  numerous  rqnsentations  of  an- 
cient ships  in  wluch  the  antenna  is  seen,  as  in  the 
two  woodcuts  liere  appended.  In  the  second  of 
them,  there  are  ropes  hanging  down  from  the  an- 
tenna, tha  object  of  whkh  was  to  anaUa  tha  Huloia 
to  turn  the  antenna  and  the  sail  acoording  to  the 
wind. 


11.  2K«</r)  Kptfiorrd. 
1.  TnCiipmru.  Thh  part  of  an  ancient  resset 

was  formerly  quite  misunderstood,  as  it  was  lie- 
licrcd  to  be  the  boards  or  planks  covering  the  out- 
sida  of  a  ship  and  running  along  it  in  the  direction 
from  poop  to  prow.  But  Schneider  (nd  Vilntv.  x. 
1 5.  G)  has  proved  that  the  word  means  cordage  or 
tackling,  and  this  opinion,  which  is  supported  bf 
many  ancient  authors.  Is  confirmed  hj  the  docn- 
mento  published  by  Bdckh,  wh<^  it  n  tecVoncd 
amonj:  the  o-kci'/tj  Kpfuanrd.  The  i'TTo^-x^ara  were 
thick  and  brood  ropes  which  ran  in  a  hunxontal 
dirsetion  aroond  the  ship  fimn  iha  stem  to  the 
pivv,  and  ware  hitended  to  keep  tha  wbob  ftbrie 
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tog  'ther.  Tliey  ran  rnmd  the  reMel  in  •ereral 
circles,  and  at  certain  (jistanopi  fiwB  ana  another. 
The  Latin  narno  f.ir  ^'nroi^uua  is  trtrmrvtyim .  ( I'idor. 
Orig.  xix.  4.  -i  ;  riato,  dc  Re  I'uIM  x.  y.  f.i6.) 
Tbe  kngtli  o<  these  tarmenta  varied  acct^riiwi.-Iy  a« 
tk<]r  imn  ■raaDd  Um  bigfaer  w  loirar  part  o(  Um 
■hifs  tke  ktler  beinfr  xMaaSij  tbottM'  tKaii  ^ 
fornuT.  Their  ntimher  varit^l  ncconliii^'  to  tfu- 
•ixc  of  the  tbipi.  Tb«  TemncoDtorcs  of  I'toianaeus 
Philopator  bad  t««b«  4m(iCyim,  «aeh  GOO  cu- 
bits  long.  (Atli'^n.  v.  p.  2^4.')  Siuh  L'Toi'tiuaro 
were  always  n  a  ly  in  the  Attic  anenaia,  and  were 
anlj  put  cii  a  >  I  saat  wImh  H  «m  taken  into  use. 
Sonietinies  also  they  were  taken  on  board  when  a 
Te&sel  Bailed,  and  not  pnt  on  till  it  waa  thought 
necessary.  {Act.  Apo$t.  xxviL  17.)  Tin-  a  t  of  put- 
ting tbem  on  waa  called  ^av^Mvvrcu  or  Sta^Mvvrai, 
or  ^mmu  ( Polyb.  zzril  8  ;  Appian,  B,  CI  91  ; 
Afi  !1.  WhaA.  Arym.  i.  ?iC<?>.)  X  Trlronio  r'-'iuiml 
tuur  uwo^mfiuKn^  aud  aotQetimes  this  nmikWf 
cTon  incnased,  «|Mci«]]f  whea  the  vessel  had  to 
s.in  toag|oiiiijr(irt«rtlMMa,  (Bkkli,Bp.  13;^ 
na.) 

2.  'IffTi'or  (tr/wi/j),  sai'.  Most  ancient  ships 
had  only  one  sail,  which  ma  attached  with  thr* 
yard  to  the  great  mast  In  a  Trireme  too  one  siul 
might  be  sutiicicnt,  but  iht*  iri.  mrch  nii^jht  novor- 
tbeleaa  add  a  aecoud.  At  each  of  the  two  masts  of 
a  TriniM  had  two  nfl'jraida,  h  Itnther  IbUowi 
that  racli  in.ist  iniLiht  have  two  sails,  one  of  which 
was  placed  bwt>t'  titan  the  other.  The  two  be- 
hmging  to  the  main  mast  were  called  Irrla  fifytiAo, 
and  those  of  the  fore^maat  iatia  ixArtui.  (Xenoph. 
/W/fls.  vj.  2.  §  27  ;  Bckker,  ^ pp.  19,  10.) 
The  former  were  lucd  on  ordinary  occasions,  but 
tha  latter  prote^jr  wdj  m  cases  when  it  was 
liBceieiry  to  aifi  iHth  extnwrdinary  sp'cd.  The 
■ails  of  the  Attic  war  pnlli  vs,  and  of  inof't  ancii-iu 
•hips  in  gtrntiul,  were  of  a  square  form,  as  is  seen 
In  mnnoroBs  represedtotitaa  M  wwks  of  art  Whe< 
thT  triangnlar  sails  were  ever  used  by  xhr  Or'  «.ks, 
as  has  been  frequently  stipposcd,  is  very  douutfoi. 
Tha  RnnuuiD,  bowevcr,  used  triangular  sails,  which 
tlMnr  called  Stffmm,  and  which  had  the  shape  nf 
an  aifwted  Greek  A  (v),  the  upper  side  of  which 
was  attath  'd  to  the  yard.  Such  a  sa:l  had  of 
coune  only  one  «Wf  (|>es)  at  its  lower  extremity. 
(SchoLoif  Imem,  P%an.    43d ;  Iiidor.  Orig.  zix. 

4  ;  n;^kh,  pp.  ir^fl— 14,"?.) 

3.  TowfZa,  eorUago.  This  word  is  generally  ex- 
pkined  by  the  gnttnntamna  at  identical  whh 
(rxo"''A  or  icdXoc  but  fpini  the  documents  in 
Bik-kh  it  is  clear  ilut  they  muit  have  been  two 
distinct  classes  of  ropes,  as  the  ro^rcui  arc  always 
menUooed  ato  the  laihuand  the  e-xou^  befiEOe 
the  anehon.  The  «^(oim«  {Junes)  are  the  ttrang 
rnpos  to  which  tho  anchors  wi'iV^  attacln  d,  and  hy 
which  a  ship  was  fastened  to  the  land  ;  while  the 
TwrA  mw  a  lighter  kmdefiopM  and  with 
rrtator  caro,  wlikh  were  attached  to  the  ni.-ut-, 
yjutls,  and  sails.  Each  rope  of  this  kind  was  raadt- 
tat  ft  diMiadt  j>nrpose  and  place  (rdrotf  whence 
the  name  rewcia).  The  following  kinda  are  most 
worthy  of  notice:  —  a.  ncoA^Sta  or  irtUoi.  M''liat 
they  were  i.«  not  quiti^  tk-ar,  though  Bi>ckli  thinks  it 
fcobable  that  they  belonged  to  the  standing  lack  In, 
s.  e.  that  iStntf  wen  the  ropes  by  which  the  nuul 
was  fastr-m  d  to  V>oth  sides  '.f  tho  sLip,  so  thai 
the  TrptJrovot  ill  the  llonviric  ships  were  only  aa 
especial  kind  of  xoA^Sia,  or  the  KoXf^dta  thran- 
•elvaa  difierentlj  placed.    In  later  tbnaa  the 
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»^7oi'a5  was  the  rape  w  hich  wf  nt  from  the  top  of 
the  Diaioanet  (jpa^x^^trioy)  to  the  prow  af  the  taoft 
.ind  thus  was  what  is  now  called  the  maio-staj. 
U.  Ifiirrtt  and  K«povxoi  are  probably  names  for  the 
same  ropes  w^hich  ran  firom  the  two  ends  of  the 
sail>yaid  to  the  lep  of  the  nMiU  In  more  andent 
THaek  the  1^  eeodated  of  only  ene  tope  ;  in  ktar 
times  it  consisted  of  two,  luid  sometimes  four, 
which  uniting  at  the  top  of  the  mast,  and  tboc 
passing  through  a  ring,  descended  an  tba  ether 
side,  whin-  it  fonncd  tlie  txiVoror,  by  mrans  nf 
which  the  sail  was  drawn  up  or  kt  duwD.  ^B^xkii, 
pp.  148 — 152.)  Conpare  the  lower  woodcut  at 
p.  769«  which  shows  a  ve9i<\  with  twoecndii,  and 
the  ikpper  woodcut  p.  7o:'.  which  shews  one  with 
foor  ccrttthi.  c.  HyKuiyx.  Latin 'i«7Mt'.;i  (,I>id.  Ory. 
zuci.  7),  waa  the  ropo  whkh  went  ftum  the  middle 
of  a  jwd  to  the  top  ef  tht  nait»  and  wna  Mtandad 
to  facilitate  the  drawiTic  up  .tod  letting  down  of  the 
.«ail.  The  iyKoum  of  Quadriremes  undouU- 
1  dly  consisted  of  two  ropes.  Whether  Triremes 
.ilso  had  them  dotiMc.  i.^  uncerta'm.  (Polhi-t.    <•.  ; 

times  OS  in  the  ffWta  Cf  HaaMT  the  lopcs  attacked 
to  the  two  lower  tmntn  of  n  eqnaie  ail.  Theae 
viStr  nui  fntn  ihe  mS»  of  the  sail  to  the  sMea  ef 

the  vorrl  to'.vanlj  the  sti'm,  wliire  th<  y  were 
ffisteaed  with  rings  attached  to  the  oot«r  aide  of  the 
hnlwaik.  (Herod,  ii  56L)  Anothar  npe  ia  cnDad 
wp6wovf^  prrifK-s  (ItidoT.  (Jrip.  \ix.  4.  V',  which  w-as 
prohahly  nothing  else  than  the  lower  aud  thinner 
end  of  the  weir,  which  waa  fiwtened  to  the  ring. 
f.  'Twipoi  were  the  two  mprs  ntUuhcd  to  the  twtj 
ends  of  the  sail-yiir J,  aud  llicucf  caiuc  down  to  a 
port  of  the  ship  near  the  stem.  Their  object  was 
to  more  the  yard  accord ij^  to  the  wind.  In  Latin 
they  are  eaOed  opi/era,  which  is,  perhaps,  only  a 

'■I  Tnijition  of  ^1,-Idor.  (Jriij.  xix.  4.    ('. ) 

iho  last  among  the  rortoi  is  the  X'^^^H  ^ 
bridle,  the  mtare  of  which  ii  qvito  antcnawn. 

'  '!  .  V\  |,    1  -,1,  5,0.) 

-J.  iia^i>,''i'7j.aTo.  The  aftcicnts  rarly  as  liie 
time  of  Homer  had  variotu  preparstioni  r.i:»i-d 
above  the  edge  of  a  vessel,  which  were  made  of  skins 
and  wicker-work,  and  which  were  intended  as  a 
j  Putection  against  high  waves,  and  also  to  serve  aa 
a  kind  of  bnnet-wock  behind  which  the  nMnni%hi 
be  safe  against  Ae  dam  of  the  MMtty.  Theaeelm- 
ti  i:i3  of  the  Lulvvark  are  called  iraf>a^Ji'>iOTa,  and 
in  the  docuiu«mts  in  Bdckh  they  are  either  called 
rp(x<**K  made  of  hair,  or  Kmvk6^  white.  Tbey 
were  pruUilily  fixed  upon  the  edge  on  hotli  sides 
of  tht;  vessel,  atid  were  taken  off  when  nut  wat^u-d. 
Each  galley  appears  to  have  had  several  npei^^ifuiray 
two  made  of  hair  and  two  white  one^  these  four 
being  regularly  mentioned  as  belooging  to  one  ship. 
(Xenoph.  y/r/An.  i.  C.  §  19  ;  Bockh,  p.  159,  Ac) 

6.  KarieAJifui  and  vr^tfAqfUb  The  fionner  «f 
these  ooon  inQoadiiTCaMa  aaweO  aa  in  TriranMai 
latter  only  in  Triremes.  Their  object  and 
nuturu  aru  very  oti^cure,  but  they  appear  to  have 
be«i  a  lighter  kind  of  Tapd^^vfia.  (IVllyaaB.  jtML 
iv.  11,  la;  Bockh,  p.  160,  &c.) 

6.  2xo«»'fa  are  the  stronger  aud  heavier  kiudA  of 
ropes.  There  were  two  kinds  of  these,  via.  the 
oxou^  dyK^ia,  to  which  the  a:.chor  was  attached, 
and  vxoaia  Myvm  or  iwiyao.  {rctmacvla\  by 
which  the  ship  was  fastened  to  the  f-hore  or  draaa 
upon  the  shore.  Four  ropes  of  each  of  these  two 
kinds  is  the  h%liest  number  that  la  nanlionad  aa 
hebngiogtoonaahip.  ThethkkmpatwtnBnaa 
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of  sevpnil  thinner  one«.  (Aristoph.  Pajr,  li6  ; 
Varro,  de  lie  HutL  L  135  j  BVdch,  pp.  1  CI— 1  m.) 

7.  Tlie  omckar  (irfttitpa^  iuwora.)  We  have  al- 
icady  renuufced  thitt  in  tiie  Homeric  a|;e,  anchors 
were  not  known,  and  lanje  Btonos  {txiyaX,  sUrprr$) 
ued  in  their  ttead.  (Ham.  JL  L  4  'iG,  sir.  77,  Od. 
is.  1S7,  XT.  498.)  AMHdiiiytD  Pliny  (H.  N.  57), 
the  anchor  was  fint  intented  by  Eupnlamus  and 
afterwards  improved  by  Aoaduuvi*.  Afterwards, 
whoi  anchors  were  need,  tkegr  were  goaeiaUy  made 
of  iron,  and  their  form,  as  may  be  swn  from  the 
annexed  figure,  taken  firoxn  a  coin,  rt-sembled  that 
•f  «  aodem  aiMlHi;  HDamfk  Vnf.  Am,  i.  169, 


Ti.  3.)   Such  an  anchor  waa  often  tenned  Mfaia, 

Sia-A^,  afi<plio\ot  or  intpitrro^os,  l>ecau8e  it  hnd 
two  ti-eth  or  flukes  ;  but  sometimes  it  had  only 
one,  and  was  then  called  irtpwrrSitos.  The  tech- 
nical expraMiane  in  the  use  of  the  anchor  are: 
cmeorcm  tahere,  ijHvpay  xo^"*  to  looae  the 
anchor  ;  anrnrain  J'lcrrr,  iyKvpav  PdKkfiif  or  f>lir- 
Tfir,  to  cast  anchor ;  and  anoomm  tottere,  ftyir^gpar 
tfljsfv  or  icnipM^m^  to  wi^gh  anetior,  trMMe 
atptty  by  it?-  If"  in 'ana  "  to  set  sail,"  iyxipaf 
being  understood.  The  following  figure,  taken 
from  a  marble  at  Rome,  shows  the  cable  (/imw), 
paanqg  thnqgli  a  bob  ia  tho  piDW  (oewbif).  Each 


ahip  of  eoone  had  seTeral  andois  j       qm  b 

which  St  Paul  sailed  had  four  (Ads,  ixvii.  '29), 
andothen  had  eight.  (Athen.  t.  43.)  The  last  or 
mort  powoftl  MidMr,  **the  lait  hope,*"  waa  callfld 
Jf/Nf,  mera,  and  persons  trrin;;  their  last  hope  were 
■aid  waeram  tolvere.  To  indicate  where  the  anchor 
lay,  a  bundle  of  cork  floated  orer  it  on  the  sur&ce 
of  the  waten.  (Pani.  tiu.  12  j  Plin.  U,  N, 
zvi  8.) 

Tha  preceding  account  of  the  different  parts  of 
fha  aUp  will  be  rendered  still  clearer  by  the 
dniwiaff  oo  dia  IbDewing  page,  in  whie'i  it  ia  at- 
tempted to  give  a  restoration  of  an  ancient  ship. 

The  Romans  in  the  earlier  period  of  their  his- 
fflcy  never  conceired  the  idea  of  increasing  their 
fovcrbytlMianaationofafleak  Tha  tina  when 
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they  first  appear  to  have  become  awaia  «f  the 
importance  of  a  fleet,  was  during  the  aeeond 
Samnite  war,  in  the  year  b.  c.  311.    Li  w  (ix.  30), 
where  he  mentions  this  event,  fcays :  duiimviri 
Htitxtles  clatsis  omandae  reficiettdaoiue  causa  were 
then  for  the  first  time  appoiuted  by  the  people.  This 
expression  suggests  tiwt  a  fleet  had  been  in  exist- 
ence before,  and  that  the  duumviri  nax-ales  had  been 
previously  appointed  by  some  other  power.  [Dtrt  m- 
viRi.l    But  Niebuhr  {HitL  t/ Home,  iii.  p.  Jii  j) 
thinks  (liat  the  exjire&sion  of  Livy  tmly  m.niis, 
that  ut  tiiia  time  the  Romans  resolved  to  build 
their  first  fleet.    The  idea  of  founding  a  nary  waa 
probabW  ooiuwcted  with  the  cstablishnuiit  of  n 
colony  In  <h«  Pontian  islands,  as  the  Komans  at 
this  time  must  have  felt  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
defenceless  at  aea.   The  ships  which  the  Kouaaa 
now  boih  wen  uidonbtedly  Triremes,  which  wei« 
then  very  common  amon;;  the  Cirei  ks  of  Italy,  nnd 
most  of  them  were  perhaps  furnished  by  the  Italian 
towns  subject  to  Rome.    This  fleet,  howerer  in- 
significant it  may  have  been,  cnntiiMi.  d  t »  kept 
up  until  the  time  when  Rome  became  a  real  mari- 
liuie  i»n\  I  r.    This  was  the  time  of  the  first  Punic 
war.    '1  hat  their  naval  power  until  then  was  of  no 
importance,  is  dear  from  Polybius  (i.  20),  who 
speaks  as   if  the   Romans  had  hvm  U>Ui\\y  un- 
aci^uauiU-d  with  the  sea  up  to  that  time.    In  the 
year  &  c  260,  when  the  RoaMuw  aaw  that  without 
a  navy  they  could  not  carry  on  the  war  a^Min.sl 
Carthage  with  any  advantage,  the  s  natc  ordained 
that  a  fleet  should  be  built.    Triremes  would  now 
havo  Wn  of  no  avail  against  the  high-buhvarked 
Teaaels  (yuinqueremes)  of  the  Carthaginians.  Rut 
the  Romans  wt)uld  have  been  unable  to  build  otheia 
had  not  fortunately  a  Carthadnian  Quinquennia 
been  wndted  on  the  eonat  of  Drattiom,  and  fiiUen 
into  their  hands.    This  wreck  the  Romans  took  as 
their  model,  and  after  it  built  120  (Polyb.  /.6),or 
according  to  others  (Oroa.  iv.  7)  130  shipa.  Ac- 
cording to  Polybius  one  hundred  of  them  were 
wtin-f)ptts,  and  the  remaining  twenty  rpiiiptis,  or, 
as  Nii  buhr  proposes  to  read,  T«Tp4p«is.  Thia 
huge  fleet  waa  completed  within  sixty  days  after 
the  treea  had  been  cut  down.  (Plin.  H.N.  x\l 
74.)    The  ships,  built  of  ^rein  timber  in  this  hur- 
ried way,  wcro  very  clumsily  made,  and  not  likely 
to  but  for  any  tbno}  and  die  Remaaa  themadvea, 
for  want  of  practice  in  naval  afl'airs,  proved  very 
unsuccessful  in  their  first  uuuitimo  widcrtaking, 
for  seventeen  diipa  were  taken  and  destroved  \iy 
the  Carthagfauaaa  off  Messina.     (Polyh.'i.  21*; 
Polyaen.  StrcU.  rl  16  ;  Oros.  iv.  7.)    C  Duilius 
who  perceived  the  disadvantage  with  whicli  his 
couutQ'men  had  to  itn^g^e  at  aea,  devised  a  plan 
wbbA  enablad  diem  to  ehanga  a  aea  fight,  as  it 
Wi  re,  into  a  fight  on  land.    The  machine,  by  which 
this  was  ctTected,  was  afterwards  called  corau, 
and  is  described  by  Polybiua  (L  22  ;  comp.  Nie- 
buhr, iiL  p.  678,  &c  ;  CoRVrs).    IVom  this  t'ma 
forward  the  Romans  continued  to  keep  up  a  power- 
ful navy.    Towards  the  end  of  the  Republic  they 
also  incnaaed  theaiie  of  their  ahipa,  and  built  war 
veaadaef  fromalxtotenordineaofrawen.  (Flo- 
nis,  iv.  II  ;  Virf^.  Aen.  viii.  691.)    The  construc- 
tion of  their  ships,  however,  scarcely  diflcred  from 
that  of  Greek  Teaada  j  the  only  great  diflerenea 
was  that  the  Roman  galleys  wcro  providt  d  with  a 
greater  variety  of  destructive  engines  of  war  than 
those  of  the  Qndn.   They  even  erected  tuna 
and  tabofarta  upon  the  decks  of  their  gnat  bmb^ 
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war  (wBM  terrffae),  and  fbnght  iqmi  UmU  in  the 

wne  mnnncr  aj  if  they  were  standing  upon  the 
walls  of  a  fortress.  Sorne  of  such  naTcs  turritae 
occur  in  the  woodcuts  civcii  iibovr.  (Flor.  I.e.  ; 
Pint  Anton.  33 ;  Dion  Caw  Trrii  33:  PUn.  H.  N, 
xzxii  1  :  comp.  Cms.  cb  ML  ML  HL  14  ;  Dkn 
Ca«8.  xxxix.  43  :  Veset  de  Re  MUU.  r.  14,  &c) 

For  n  more  detailed  account  of  the  ships  and 
navigation  of  the  ancients,  see  Scheffer,  De  MUitia 
Navtdiy  Upsala,  1654  ;  Berghaus,  Geschichte  dcr 
Schi/r/ahrtskunde  der  romeJitnsfen  Volkcr  det  Al- 
IniAum-i  ;  Benedict,  Ge»cA.  der  S<^iJfjUltrt  tmd  de$ 
UamUU  4»r  Alkm  ;  Uowdl,  Omtk*  War-oaOe^  of 
At  Amiml* ;  A.  Jal,  ArMifigU  Nmwde,  Parii, 
lf540  ;  and  for  the  Attic  navy  especially,  Biickh's 
Urkundcn  iiber  daa  ijtKwe$en  dt$  Atiacken  SUaate*^ 
Berlin,  1840;  K.  HaltMMi  GmAiekU  Romt  im 
ZtHalicr  der  Pimlmkn  Krit^t,  Leipzi;?.  in4G, 


NAUMA'CHIA,      the  name  given  to  the  n- 

presentatiun  of  a  sea-fight  among  the  Romans,  and 
also  to  the  place  where  such  en^gcments  tiK>k 
place.  These  fights  were  sometimes  exhibited  in 
the  Circa*  or  Amphitkoatn,  rafficieot  urmter  bang 
intrednccd  to  floit  ahiiN,  Vol  man  geaeaOj  is 
buildings  especially  devoted  to  this  purpose.  The 
first  representation  of  a  MS^fight  on  an  extenaiTe 
•calo  was  cxhiiiit' d  by  JnUitt  Omw,  wlie  craied 
a  lake  to  be  du^  for  the  pnrpow;  in  a  part  of  t^o 
Campns  Martiua,  called  by  Suetonius  the  "  L<  Ascr 
Codeti"  (Dion  Cass,  xliii.  23  ;  Su.  l  Jul. 
39)  ;  thiilakawuaftanrard«fiU«dnpin  the  time 
of  Augusta!  OD  Mwoat  of  die  nabra  arising  fiom 
the  stagnant  water  in  it.  (Dion  Cass.  xlv.  17.) 
Augtutus  also  dug  a  lake  {stagnum)  near  the  Tiber 
for  the  Mine  purpose,  and  planted  amand  it  a  grove 

nf  trc<'s  (nrmus).  (Suct.  Aw!.  4,'?  ;  Tricit  Ann.  xiL 
I  ol>,  XIV.  15.)    Tiiia  juuunaciiia  was  the  lir»t  pec- 
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manent  one  ;  it  continued  to  be  naed  after  otlicrs 
liad  beoQ  made,  and  was  nibscqaently  called  the 
**  Tetiu  nMmMcbia.**  (Suet  1%  7  {  Dion  Qui. 
Irri.  35  ;  BrnOTti,  ttdSmt,  Ttb.  73.)  Chndhit  ez- 
liibitcd  ft  mapnificont  sea-fight  on  the  lake  Fn  'nus. 
(Tacit.  Am.  ^  56  ;  Suet  Ciaud.  21  ;  Dion  Cass. 
ix,  SS.)  Nflio  appears  to  hare  preferred  the  am* 
phitheatre  for  these  exhibitions.  (Dion  Cass.  IxL 
9^  15.)  Domitian  made  a  uevr  naamachia, 
■ndcneted  a  building  of  stone  around  it,  in  which 
the  spectators  might  sit  to  see  the  engagement 
(Dion  Cass.  IxvL  8 ;  Saet  Dam,  4,  5.)  Kepreaenta- 
tions  of  naumachiae  are  sometimes  given  on  the 
coina  of  the  emperors.  (ScbefieTt  d4  Militia  Navalif 
iil.2.ppil89,  191.) 

The  combatants  in  these  sea-fights,  called  Xuu- 
tHMiiarii  (Suet  C7aiid.  21),  were  usually  captives 
(Dion  C^ass.  xWiii.  19)  or  criminals  cond'-roned  to 
denth  (Dion  Cri««  It.  33),  who  f  ught  as  in  glailin- 
torial  combats,  until  one  party  wa^  killed,  unless 
pNWfffed  by  the  clemency  of  the  emperor.  The 
ahips  engaged  in  the  sea-fights  were  dirided  into 
two  parties,  called  respectively  by  the  names  of 
diffiTcnt  maritime  nati  i  .  as  Tvrians  and  Egyp- 
tians (Suet  JuL  31),  Kbodions  and  Sidliass  (Suet 
CM.  31 1  DioB  Caie.  fcc.  SS),  FeniaMaad  Atbe- 
nians  (Dion  Cau.  Ixi.  9),  Corcyraeans  and  Corin- 
thioBS,  Athenians  and  Syracusaus,  &c  (Id.  IzvL 
S5b)'  These  sea-fights  were  exhibited  with  the 
immc  Tnagnificencc  and  lavijih  expenditure  of  human 
lifti  as  cDnracteriscd  the  gladiatorial  combats  and 
other  public  oames  of  the  Romans.  In  Nero's 
nanniachia  toem  wen  •eft»moiiften  swimming 
•beat  ia  the  artifielel  lake  (Soet  Mro,  12 ;  Dion 
Cass.  Ixi.  9),  and  Claudius  liad  a  silver  Triton 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  lake  Fucinus,  who  was 
made  hy  oaelrinery  to  give  the  signal  for  attack 
with  a  trumpet  (Suet  Clmtd.  21.)  Tronps  of 
Nereids  were  also  represented  swimming  about. 
(Martial,  d<t  Sped.  2(3.)  Ifl  Ae  aea-fight  exhibited 
by  Titus  there  were  3000  men  engaged  (Dion  Cass. 
Ixvi.  25),  and  in  that  exhibited  by  Domitian  the 
ships  were  almost  equal  in  number  to  two  r<  al 
fleets  (fomijiukut  eUutety  Suet  Lkm.  4),  la  the 
battle  on  the  lake  Fadnai  Aen  wen  1S,000  eom- 
b.itaiits  (Tacit  Jnn.  xii.  5C),  and  fifty  Mgt  flO 
each  side.  (Dion  Cass.  Ix.  33.) 

NAUTA.   [ExmcrroRiA  Acna] 

NAUTO  DICAl:i  *^^'auTo6i«ai;,  are  called  cipxcu 
or  magistrates  by  most  of  the  ancient  grammarians 
(  Harpocrat  Suidas,  Lex.  Rhet  $, «.  HatnotiKeu), 
while  a  few  others  call  them  Sinravraf.  (Hcsych. 
$.  r.)  The  concurrent  authority  of  mo?it  of  them, 
together  with  a  passage  of  Ltjsias  (de  Peewn.  PM, 
p.  189,  Bremi),  the  only  Atne  oimtar  who  mentiom 
the  nautCKlirae,  renders  it  more  than  probable  that 
they  were  a  magistracy.  This  can  be  the  less 
dosbtfid  aa  the  words  SiirctCciv  and  Surcurr^t  arc 
aometimes  used  of  nmtristmtfs  in  their  cijiacity  of 
^wyuytls.  (Meier,  Ait.  J 'roc.  p.  23  ;  sec  Eisa- 
ooGBis.)  All  testimonies  of  the  ancients  moreover 
agnt  that  the  nautodicae  had  the  jorisdictioD  in 
matten  bdonging  to  navigation  and  commerce,  and 
in  matters  concerning  such  |>orson«  aa  had  entered 
their  oames  as  mem^rs  of  a  phratria  without  both 
their  pamits  being  cttiaena  of  Athens,  or  in  other 

word*,  in  the  Sixai  ifiirSpuv  and  Si'xai  ^tylai.  The 
time  when  nautodicae  were  firat  iostitnted  u  not 
mentioned,  but  the  fact  that  they  had  the  jurisdic- 
tion in  caaea  wiicce  a  penon  bad  amned  the 


righta  of  a  pluator  without  his  Ikthcr  and  mother 
being  citizens,  shows  tluit  their  institution  moat 
belong  to  a  tiaie  when  it  waa  mfiicicnt  for  a  man 
to  be  a  dtiaen  if  only  his  fatber  was  a  citizen, 
whatever  his  mother  might  be,  that  is,  previous  to 
the  time  of  Pericles  (Plut  Perid.  37  ;  compare 
CtrvPAay  n.  289),  and  perhaps  as  eariy  aa  the 
time  of  Cicisthenes.  The  nautodicae  were  ap- 
I>ointed  every  year  by  lot  in  the  month  of  Camel  ion, 
and  probably  attended  to  the  Hkiu  ifiw^pw  only 
during  the  winter,  when  navigation  ceased,  whereas 
the  8wtoi  («Was  might  be  brought  before  them  ail 
the  year  round. 

It  is  a  well  known  fret  that  the  two  aetiona 
(ibnu  ifiwdpvw  and  ttaoi  Itvlas)  wjOdi  we  hare 
here  assigned  to  the  nautodicae,  belonged,  at  least 
at  one  time,  to  the  thcsmothetae.  (Meier,  Att* 
Proc.  p.  64,  &c.)  Several  modem  writers,  sodi  aa 
Bockh,  Baumstark,  and  others,  have  therefore 
been  led  to  suppose  that  all  the  ^nimarians  who 
call  the  nautooicaa  ifX*^  aro  mistaken,  and  that 
the  nautodicae  were  not  t'uraywyttt  in  the  rnses 
abore  mentioned,  but  JIiireurTa/.  But  this  mode  of 
aettling  the  question  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  as 
satisfactory  as  that  adopted  by  Meier  and  Schu- 
mann. {AA  Proe.  p.  85,  &c.)  In  all  the  ipeMhes 
of  DcTnosthenes  no  trace  occurs  of  the  nautodicae, 
and  in  the  oration  against  Laeritus  (p.  940),  where 
all  the  aathorities  are  mentioned  before  whom  such 
a  case  as  that  of  Laeritus  might  be  brought,  the 
orator  could  icarccly  have  failed  to  mention  the 
nautodicae,  if  they  had  still  edated  at  the  time. 
It  is  thecdfoiie  luttuial  to  auppoie  that  the  ilxeu 
itfK6pttm  at  die  time  ef  Philip  of  Macedonia,  when 
they  became  Hkm  (^fitjyoi  [E.mmkm  Diicai], 
were  token  from  the  nautodicae  and  transferred  to 
the  tbesmothetae,  And  aa  the  repnbUe  could  not 
now  think  it  any  longer  necessary  to  continue  the 
office  of  nautodicae,  merely  on  account  of  the  SUat 
(tvlas^  these  latter  were  likewise  transferred  to  the 
tbesmothetae,  and  the  office  of  the  nautodicae  wag 
abolished.  The  whole  period  daring  which  nauto- 
dicae existed  at  Athens  would  thus  compiahfllld 
the  time  from  the  l«g;iBlB^  of  Cleisthenes  or  soon 
aAer,  to  Philip  of  Iraeedonia.  04m difficulty  how- 
ever yet  remains,  for  nautodicae  are  meiitioncd  liy 
Lucian  (il  p.  203,  ed.  Bip.)  in  a  dialogue  which 
the  author  represents  as  having  taken  place  after 
the  death  of  Alexander.  Those  who  arc  unwilling 
to  believe  that  Lucian  here,  as  in  other  phices,  has 
been  goilU^  of  an  anachronism,  must  suppose  that 
the  nautodicae  were  after  their  abolition  restored 
for  a  time,  of  which  however  there  is  no  other  evi- 
dence. (Compare  IWckh,  I'uU.  Ecvn,  i.  §  9 ;  Baum- 
stark, IH  Curaioribut  Emjporii  tt  NoMtodiciu  ajiud 
AOmiHua^  pp.  65^78.)  [  L.  S.  ] 

NEBRIS,  a  fawn's  skin  (from  vi€p6%,  a  fawn  ; 
see  Asois),  worn  originally  by  hunters  and  others 
■IS  an  api»t»priate  part  of  their  dress,  and  after* 
wards  attributr  d  to  D  ioriysua  (Eurip.  Sacd.  99, 
125,  157,  790,  cd.  Matt  ;  Aristoph. /.'aiKKr,  1209; 
Dionys.  Peritg.  702,  946  j  Rufus  Festus  Avien. 
11 2d),  and  oonaeqaently  aiaomed  by  hie  votariea 
in  the  proceseient  and  ceremoniea  whidi  they  ob» 
served  in  honour  of  him.  [Dionvsia.]  The  an- 
nexed woodcut,  taken  from  Sir  Wnt  Hamilton^ 
Fasfs  (!.  S7),  show*  a  fwieateia  of  Baechna  hi  die 
attitude  of  nfferlng  a  nebris  to  him  or  to  one  of 
his  ministers.  Thu  works  of  ancient  art  often 
show  it  as  worn  not  only  by  male  and  female  bac- 
chanals, but  alio  by        and  Sa^rn*  1(  w 
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comiDoiily  put  on  in  tbv  Hme  msnner  ai  tlie  accU, 
or  ffoat-skiii,  bj  tyiii{(  the  two  fore  legs  ove  r  the 
right  shoulder  m  m  to  aUow  the  body  of  the  akin 
toeoTcrtheleftddeordMWcann  (Ovid.  AM.  ^ 

593.)  [J.Y.] 

NKCRODEIl'NON  {yfKpiSuiryoy).  [FtNUR, 
.W?,  h.) 

NECY'SIA  (j-fifwia).  tI*'i^NUgip.658»«.J 

NEFAt^TI  IHK8.  [Dies.] 
•  NEOATI  VA^NKOATO'JUAACTiatCojf- 
rBMNNUA  ACTIO.1 

NEOLlGR'NTrA.  fCtrtn.! 

NKCOTIO  IIUM  r.ESTO'UUM  A'CTIO. 
Tilt*  waa  an  action  which  a  man  might  have 
■^(MiMt  aBollHr  wlio  had  nMUMfed  hia  aflhin  for 
liim  ill  bin  !i1i.«ciiri>,  without  Ijcin:,'  cnniniissiniu'd  to 
do  CO  (jiM  mu»dalo),  'J  he  acliuu  was  not  founded 
eitlMr  an  aontract  or  delict,  but  wns  allowed  for 
cnnrenience  sake  {utUitatu  caumi).  The  person 
whuftc  buiincM  was  transacted  byanotlicr,  and  the 
person  who  transacted  the  bosincss,  might  severally 
iWY«  aa  action  agaiaat  one  another  in  reapoa  of 
tbn  which  **  ex  bofia  fide  altavm  altcri  fimeilarB 
•pofftet."  Tho  duuiimu  ii'-u'<>tii  li;id  n  iiegolioruin 
gMtotum  actio  directa.  The  action  of  the  self- 
eopttitatod  affanl  (itMlar)  waa  Mmetimes  called 
rontmria,  by  ai)al<v_ry  to  similar  actions  in  other 
Ccises.  lie  was  bound  to  make  good  any  loss  that 
waa  incorrcd  during  hia  adiaiiiiilration  by  dolas 
or  culpa,  and  in  some  iutancaa  avw  loss  that  had 
been  incurred  by  casus.  On  the  ether  hand,  he 
had  his  action  for  all  expenses  properly  incurred, 
and  in  Mme  cut^  even  if  tb«  result  was  unfortu- 
nata  to  tin  ahaont  person  ;  at  If  ha  paid  for  nedi- 
cal  att^mdiuice  on  a  sick  slave,  and  the  hlave  died 
notwithstanding  all  his  care :  but  varioiu  diffi- 
iolties  miffht  easilr  b«  mggaatad  as  to  such  caset 
as  iheg->  (Hi;:.  '■*<■  tit  5.  s.  10),  nnd  the  rule  must 
be  (qualified  h\  the  condition  of  the  thing  undcr- 
lalEflB  being  a  thing  necessary  (to  the  owner)  to 
b«  undertaken,  thmigh  the  remit  might  be  unjHt)- 
fitable.  It  waa  aJao  naeaaniy  that  the  gestor 
ahodd  hava  nadectaken  tk»  boanais  not  with  tba 


view  of  doing  it  for  nothing,  Iwt  with  the  intentiea 
of  cstabli»hing  a  right  against  thencfoCii  dminni^ 
though  tliat  might  not  Ik>  the  immediate  motive  to 
undertaking  the  thing  (Sa\  igny,  A^yj/rat,  Ac  iiL  p.6, 
note  9.)  There  was,  however,  no  negotionun  ges- 
torum  actio  contiaria,  if  the  gestor  bad  dooe  the  acta 
that  he  did,  with  the  clear  intention  of  domg  an  act 
of  Libi  HiIiuu  or  Pietas.  The  edict  allowed  a  nuui 
to  recover  the  expenses  that  he  had  been  put  to 
about  another  nanls  intcnnait,  tbongh  ha  Im  no 
i!Ir<  (-t  aMtliority  for  looking  after  it  The  n^ason 
ot  itic  rule  w  as,  that  {x-rsons  might  not  be  prevented 
fiwn  attending  to  >o  ncccssaij  a  antlaraa  dba 
tenncnt  of  a  corjise,  if  there  was  no  pmon  pr«*«»nt 
to  whom  tho  duly  belonged.  (Dig.  li.  tiL  7. 
De  Uelig.  et  Sumptibus  funerom.) 

It  was  a  much  dieted  question  what  was  the 
effect  of  Batihabitio  on  the  negotionun  gestio, 
wh-  iher  it  waa  thereby  turned  into  a  Mandatum. 
(bee  Vangerow,  Pmdjum,  &C.,  ui.  p.  483.)  The 
dominoa  waa  not  boond  by  the  negotinrum  gestio, 
CZOGpt  when  the  nets  d'Uic  wrrc  Ftich  a*  w  ere  ne- 
ceaaaiy  to  prevent  some  imminent  loss  or  damage  to 
his  pronerty,  as  uln-ady  observed.  Bttt  he  augll^ 
if  he  pleased,  confiia  the  BCfotiaa^  tha^gh  ik  «■§ 
male  gcstum. 

(Inst  3.  liL  27.  «.  \  Ac.  ;  Dig.  44.  tit  7.  s.  5  ; 
Dig.  3.  tiL  6. 1)9  NegoUU  OtttU;  Cod.  2.  tit.  19  ; 
Voj.gerow,  /Webfa,  Ac.  ill  p.  479.)    [G.  L.] 

NIXJOTIATO'UES,  Bignifie.1  sfK-cially  during 
the  later  times  of  the  republic  iiuman  citiaeoa 
■ettlod  in  the  province*,  who  lent  money  upon  in* 
tcrest  or  bought  up  com  on  speculation,  which 
ilioy  sent  to  Hume  as  well  as  to  other  places. 
Their  chief  business  however  waa  lending  monagr 
upon  interest,  and  hence  w  e  find  the  words  ^^70^ 
neifotiuiiot  and  ncffotntn  UM-d  in  this  sense.  The 
nfifijtiatorea  are  dibtinguiiihed  from  the  fmUioemi 
(Cic.  ad  AU,  iL  16,  " male  weyorftatonhis tatisfua  re, 
"lijam  fHAHemki**  comp.  Cic.  Vmrr.  ii.  3,  pi^ 
/•'luce.  1 6,  pro  Leg.  Mamii.  7),  and  from  the  aier- 
caioret  (Cic.  pro  Plam.  26,  ntgotiatenbtu  conui^ 
meroatoritmi  Justus  That  the  word  negetiatarea 
was  during  the  later  tinv^s  of  the  republic,  always 
u&ed  in  the  si^'niticatmn  above  given  it  amplj 
proved  by  Ernesti  in  the  treatiee  quoted  below, 
nnd  is  also  sufficiently  char  from  the  followina; 
passages  (Cic  pro  Flaoc.  2j,  Verr.  iii.  CU,  ad  g. 
/•>.  L  I,  ;>ro  Itaee,  36  ;  Hirt.  /?.  4fr.  56).  Jlenoe 
the  M)^D(iiilor«f  in  the  piovineei  comapiMded  to 
the  wymturii  and  /bMratonM  at  Rome  ;  and  ac- 

mniji  ,'Iy  WL'  find  Cic'  io  giving  the  name  of 
jc»cnUuret  to  certain  persons  at  Home,  and  after- 
wards calling  the  rtxj  same  peraone  ■ijnitfafaiai 
when  they  are  in  the  provinces  (Cic.  twf  AH.  v.  21, 
vi.  1 — '6).  Compare  Jlmcsti,  iVc  NegoUatorUtua  ia 
his  OjmtaUa  J'kilologica. 

NEMEA  (W/itfo,  vtfitia  or  rifuua),  one  of  the 
four  great  national  festivals  of  the  Greeks.  It  wiu 
held  at  Nemea,  a  place  near  Cleonae  in  Aigolia. 
The  TacioHS  legend*  leapectiqg  iia  ocigin  an  » 
hrted  in  the  aiganienta  of  the  SdieUnita  to  the 
Nemea  of  Pind.ar,  with  which  may  be  compared 
Pausanias  (ii.  15.  §  2,  Ac),  and  Apollodorus  (iii. 
6.  §  4).  AU  these  legends,  however,  agree  in 
stating  that  the  Nemea  were  oriiiinally  in>tituted 
by  the  Seven  against  Thebes  in  corninemoratioa 
of  the  death  of  Opheltes,  afterwards  called  Archo- 
nomk  When  the  Seven  arrived  at  Nemea,  and 
ware  very  thirsty,  they  met  llypsipile,  who  waa 
canyiqg  Ophette%  tlia  child  aftta  fOMt  of  Zow 
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and  «r  Batydioe.  WUk  tb*  thotnid  to  tbe  lie- 

rocs  the  way  to  the  ncarrst  wrll,  nhp  Irft  the  child 
behind  lying  in  a  meadow,  wliklt  during  her  ab- 
•enee  wm  killed  lij  a  dragon.  When  the  Seven  on 
thfir  rftnm  saw  the  accident,  thcjr  »lew  the  dragon 
and  instituted  funeral  games  {ayitr  hrtri/^iot)  to 
1w  held  CTwy  third  year  (rpirrijpiK^j).  Other 
legends  attrilwte  lb«  inrtitati«n  of  the  Neraean 
games  to  Heracles,  aft«T  Im  hadilani  the  Nemeao 

liuii  ;  but  the  more  genuine  tradition  V^ns  that  he 
had  cither  reviTed  the  ancient  games,  or  at  leaet 
iiitrodNwed  the  attention  by  which  they  were  from 
this  time  celebrated  in  honour  of  Zeos.  ThatZciis 
was  t)ie  fid  in  honour  of  whom  the  games  were 
sft.  rwnrds  celebrated  b  Idled  Pindar  {Nan. 
iii.  1 14,  &c.).  The  games  were  at  fir»t  of  n  war- 
like ebanicter,  and  only  warriors  and  their  sons 
were  allowed  to  take  part  in  them  ;  ^'Ubscqucntly, 
howerer,  tbey  wen  thiawn  open  to  all  the  Oreeka 
(8i;>ioTiiidr  wAsg^M  tfvrlBpaft*).  The  gamea  taoh 
j'!aci>  iia  a  grove  bctwe<  )i  CMeunae  and  Phllus. 
(istrabo,  riii.  p.  377.)  The  various  Karnes,  oc- 
oofdbiK  la  the  enmneration  of  Apnlh  iiorus  (A  c), 
were  hnr?e-mc5nj7,  ninninK  in  armmir  in  the  stadinm 
(Haii4.  ii.  15.  §  2),  wrestling,  cUariut-ruciiig  and 
discus,  boxing,  throwing  the  spear  and  shooting 
with  the  bow,  to  which  we  may  add  uraaica]  con- 
tests. (Pans.  Tiii.  60.  §3  ;  Wot.  Fkihp.  11.) 
The  Schnliasts  on  Pindar  dcsi-riho  the  a'_:i)H  very 
impwfectlr  as  Inutbt  and  yvftriKSs.  The  prize 
given  to  toe  vktors  was  at  fint  a  eba|i!«t  of  olive- 
branches,  hut  afterwards  a  chaplet  of  pr.nii 
parsley.  When  tliis  alienition  was  introduced  is 
not  certain,  thon^^'h  it  may  he  inferred  from  m%  ex- 
pression of  Pindar  (i\fm.  vi.  71),  who  rails  tlic 
parsley  {atKiyoy]  the  fiindfa  \t6KTos,  lluit  the 
new  prize-  was  l)elievcd  to  have  b^n  introduced 
bf  Hendee.  Tiw  jmeidenQr  at  these  gunce  and 
the  management  of  them  belonged  at  different 
tinifs  to  Cleoiiae,  Corinth,  and  Argos,  and  from 
the  first  of  these  places  they  are  sometimet  called 
iyi»  KAs^MiMt;  The  jadgea  who  awarded  the 
prices  were  dressed  in  bhick  robes,  and  an  in- 
stance of  their  justice,  when  tho  Aigivcs  presided, 
ii  neeided  by  PaoMiuaa  (vtU.  40.  1 3). 

Respecting  the  season  nf  the  rear  at  which  the 
Ncmcan  cames  were  ceh  bnUcd,  the  Scholiast  on 
Pindar  (J  iJ  Xem.)  merely  sUtes  that  they 

were  held  on  the  12th  of  the  moDth  at  Panetnus, 
thotigh  in  another  passage  he  niakee  a  •tetement 
which  npsoL*  this  a^wrtion.  Pauj>aiiias  (ii.  15.  §  2) 
•peaks  of  winter  Nemcn,  and  manifestly  distin- 
goidiee  Aem  from  othen  which  were  hdd  in 
jmmTner.  Tt  seems  that  fur  a  time  the  celebration 
uf  ihe  Nentea  was  neglected,  and  that  they  were 
revived  in  01. 53.  2,  from  which  time  Euscbius 
dates  the  first  Nonoad.  H  enceforth  it  it  certain  that 
they  were  for  a  long  time  celebrated  regularly  twice 
in  every  Olympiad,  via.  at  tlio  conuncnei.-nHnt  of 
every  second  Olympc  year  in  the  winter,  and  soon 
after  the  eowneneement  of  every  fooith  Olympic 

yrar  in  the  sunmier.  This  has  htM  ii  shown  by 
Utakh  in  an  e^aay  uUr  ilie  /'i/verit'tUUtii-iie  dcr 
Demoftk,  Rede  rtuh-n  Mulins,  in  the  transactions 
of  the  B.-T1  ill  A  'rid.  1 1;  1 1!.  1  ;>  1  :>.  Hidor.  riuhl. 
Kliuae^  p.  tvc.  ;  compare  Ideler,  Handb.  der 
CironoL  ii.  p.  6U6,  &c.  About  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  MaiathtHi  it  became  cuatomafy  in  Aigolis 
to  radcoB  aeeordbg  to  Nemeads. 

In  208  H.  c.  Phili[i  of  ^^acedonia  was  honoured 
bjr  the  Aigirca  with  the  presidency  at  the  Ncmoan 
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I  games  (Lir,  xxvil  80,  See. ;  PoIyK  x.  26),  and 
'  Quintiiia  Fhuiinintis  proclaimed  at  theNemea  the 
freedom  of  the  Argives.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  41  ;  Polyb, 
X.  2ti.)  The  emperor  Hadrian  restored  tho  horse- 
racing  of  boys  at  the  Nemea,  which  had  falkn  into 
disuse.  But  after  his  time  they  du  not  seem  to 
have  been  umch  longer  celebrated,  as  they  are  no 
longer  mentioned  ^  any  of  the  writen  of  the 
•itbaeqneiit  period.  (See  Villoiwm,  HttMn  4$ 
l\tc-iil.  (/<•>■  Iiiscrlj't.  (t  IM!.  Lett.  vol.  xxxviii. 
p.  2:',  i<v:c. ;  ii,di^jai»isai^l'iutartkiAgi$  eiUeommittf 
&c  S  X  )  [L.&J 

NK'NIA.    [FiM  K,  p.  .'5.V0,n.] 

NKOCOKI  (i^cto-xJ^cx),  signified  originally 
temple-sweepers  (Hesych.  and  Suid.  «.  r.),  but 
was  applied  even  in  early  times  to  priestly  officers 
of  high  rank,  who  had  the  supreme  superintend- 
ence of  temples  and  their  treasures.  (Plat.  vi.  p. 
759  i  Xen.  AmdK  A.  8  6.)  Under  the  Koman 
enpcnwi  the  word  w»t  especially  applied  to  thoee 
cities  In  Asia,  which  erected  temi/les  to  the  Roman 
onipcrora,  since  tlie  whole  city  in  every  such  cose 
was  regarded  as  the  guordixin  of  the  worship  of  the 
emperor.  Arcnrd)nj.'ly  we  freijuontly  find  on  the 
coins  of  Kplicsus,  Siuynia,  iuid  other  titieji,  the 
epithet  N<w«r((p<*s,  which  also  occurs  on  the  io- 
scriptioo*  of  these  cities.  None  of  theee  cities,  how- 
ever, waa  atlewed  to  assume  this  honour  without 
obtaining'  the  [permission  of  the  Koman  senate,  as 
wc  Icorn  from  inscriptions.  (Comp.  also  Tae.  Jmm. 
iv.  5A,  M.)  For  Imlher  infiinnatioD  on  this  tab- 
ject,  see  Krause,  NEnKOPOl,  Cmtaies  NtoBonm 
iViv;  Aalit'Mf,  Lips.  1H44.  £Abdjtui.J 

NEODAMO'I>fiI8(Mo8«vuM«tt)«  [Huoras, 

pi  592.] 

NEPTLJXA'LTA,  a  fcsllval  of  Neptune,  cele- 
brated at  Rome,  of  which  vcrj'  little  is  known. 
(Varroi  de  Uitg,  LoL  ru  19.)  The  day  on  which 
it  WM  held,  was  probably  the  23d  of  Jnly.  In 
the  ancient  calendaria  tliis  day  is  marked  as  Ntjft. 
ludi  et  feriae^  ot  Nept.  ludi^  from  which  we  tee 
that  the  fcsdnd  was  edebrated  with  games.  Ko> 

specting  the  cer.'monies  of  this  festivjil  notlilnir  is 
known,  c.\ccpt  that  the  jM-ople  used  to  build  huts 
of  branches  and  foliage  (ifin&r-ur,  Fest.  «.v.  Utnl>rw% 
ill  which  they  pmLaldy  fi  ast'  d.  drank,  :md  amused 
themselves.  (lioraU  Carm,  lu.       l,<i.c.  ;  TertuU. 

NEftO'MIA.  [Qi;iNQvai«NAi.u.] 
NBXI.  fNnct/M.l 

Nl'X  I'M  is  defuicd  hy  ^raiillins  to  Tie  "  omne 
quod  per  libram  ct  acs  geritur,  in  ^uo  sint  Man- 
cipia.**  Moeios  Scaevola  nas  a  diflineiit  definitiea : 
"  quae  per  aes  et  libram  fiant  ut  obligcntur,  praitfr 
quLic  uuuitipio  dmtur."  Varro  (rfo  Lituf.  IaU.  vii. 
105,  cd.  MUller)  who  has  preserved  both  these  de- 
finitions, prefers  the  hitter,  as  being  consistent  with 
the  etymology  of  the  word  :  "  quod  obiigatur  per 
libram,  neque  suum  Mt,  ]  ;  Noxum  dictum."  As 
an  illiutration  he  adds :  ^  Liber  qni  taas  npenw 
in  senritotem  pro  pecnnia  qnadam  debebat,  dura 
solveret,  nexus  vocatur,  at  nh  acre  ol>ai  ratus.** 
The  ditference  in  these  definitions  arises  solely 
from  the  diHcrcnt  Mpect  nndcr  which  the  Nexnm 
is  viewed.  Every  Nexum  was  in  the  form  of  a 
sale,  and  consequently,  viewed  a.-s  to  its  formal 
part,  Nexum  comprehended  Muncipium.  The  Tea* 
tamenti  fiictio  was  also  included  under  Nexnm. 
Viewed  as  to  its  object  and  legal  effect,  Nexum 
was  either  tho  transfer  of  the  ownership  of  a  thing, 
or  the  tiaacfiBr  ol  a  thing  to  a  creditor  as  a  secu« 
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ritjr:  accordingly  in  one  eenae  Nexum  included 
Atancipium,  as  explained  in  Mancipil'u  ;  in  nn- 
other  aenae,  Mandpiiiiii  and  NexuB  are  oppoted 
in  WKBM  WKj  in  vhwh  Sale  and  Mnitgaft*  «r 
Pledge  are  opixisfd.  Tho  fnnii.il  [Hirt  nf  both 
tmnaactionB  consisted  in  a  Uiuisfer  per  ae«  ct 
libmn.  Tbis  explanation  is  consistent  with  the 
dcRnitioaa  «f  tha  juciit^  and  tha  uaea  of  theaa  two 
words. 

Tha  pamn  who  became  Nexus  by  the  effect  of 
a  Nexiun  or  Nexus  (for  this  form  of  the  wud  also 
is  used)  was  said  Nexum  inire.  (Li v.  rii.  19.) 
The  I'lirasos  N«*xi  dati<i,  Ncxi  libemtio  n  s|Hxtivc!y 
exprcM  Um  coniracting  and  the  releaae  from  Uke 
ob)i?ation. 

Tlic  Roman  law  ns  to  tlio  fviyment  of  borrowed 
momy  (peautia  cerlacredtta;  see  Lex  Gall.  Cittlp. 
81,  22)  was  ytry  atriot  A  cariana  PM**S*  ^ 
(tt.  1 )  pvrs  xus  tln^  ancient  moae  of  Icj.'al 
proecdone  in  the  cma  of  debt,  as  fixed  by  the 
Twelve  Tables.  If  the  debtor  ntehted  the  debt, 
or  had  been  condemned  in  the  amount  of  the  debt 
by  a  judex,  he  had  thirty  days  allowed  him  for 
payment.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time,  he  wa« 
li«i»le  to  tha  Manoa  Injcctio  [Mamits  IkjxctioJ, 
and  nltiniately  to  be  assigned  to  Hut  creditor 
(<f</i by  the  senteiue  of  the  praetor.  Thn 
creditor  was  required  to  keep  hiui  fur  Aixiy  (l:iy« 
in  chains,  during  which  time  he  publicly  exp>s<  d 
the  debtor  on  thrw  nundinac,  and  proclalm.-d  the 
amount  of  his  debt,  if  uo  ptrs^m  released  thv 
prisoner  by  payiQg  the  debt,  the  creditor  might 
•oil  him  at  a  Nave  or  put  him  to  death.  If  there 
were  sereral  creditors,  the  letter  of  the  law  ol- 
low  td  them  :o  cut  t!ie  debtor  in  pieces,  and  to  take 
their  share  of  lus  bodjr  in  proportion  to  their  debt. 
OeUioi  «yt  tl»t  thtn  was  no  imtanee  ef  a  credi- 
tor ever  having  adopted  thisextrrme  mode  of  satis- 
fying his  debt.  But  the  creditor  might  treat  the 
debtor,  who  was  addictus,  as  a  slavai  and  conpal 
him  to  work  out  his  debl ;  and  the  tnatment  was 
often  very  severe. 

In  this  passage  Gcllitis  does  net  ipedt  of  Nexi, 
hat  only  of  Addieti ;  which  ia  aometimea  alleged 
as  efidence  of  the  identity  of  nexnt  and  addictus, 

but  it  |)rovc3  no  snrli  id  iitity.    IfaXi  xu*  is  what 

he  is  here  supposed  to  bi^,  the  Law  of  the  Twelve 
TUUm  eonld  not  apply  ;  fbr-when  a  nan  had  oaoe 

become  Nextu  with  respect  to  one  creditor,  he  could 
not  become  Nexus  to  another ;  and  if  he  became 
Nexus  to  several  at  onea,  in  this  oiiie  the  ertditon 
nin^t  abide  by  ibeir  contract  in  taking'  a  joint  «;e- 
curit}'.  This  Law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  uul}  applied 
to  the  case  of  a  debtor  being  assigned  over  by  a 
judicial  seatance  to  aeveral  debtorai  and  it  provided 
for  the  trttlement  of  iheir  eonflieting  dahn*.  The 
distinction  between  a  nexum  and  a  res  judiiata 
is  obvious  enough,  though  some  writers  liave 
mined  it. 

The  precise  c  mdltion  of  a  Nexus  has  however 
bc^en  a  subject  of  much  discusfeiou  amuiig  ficliular.t, 
and  it  is  not  «aqr  to  feoondle  all  the  passages  in 
which  the  term  occurs  so  ns  to  deduce  from  them 
a  consistent  view  of  the  matter.  Sometimes  indeed 
Nexus  appears  to  be  used  m  the  same  sense  as 
Addictaa,  which  cannot  cause  any  dilBcultgy  if  we 
eoniider  that  tha  eibet  of  being  Noma  mi  Ad- 
dictus waa  the  mbm^  aa  will  preaentlj  ha  made 
probable. 

As  a  Nexum  was  effected  per  acs  et  libntm,  it 
wag  in  thalbniiafaiale^aiMlofcoanr  then;  wiia 


an  object  of  sole ;  and  this  object  of  sale  might  be  a 
thing  or  a  person.  We  need  not  assume  that  per 
aea  ct  libram  m  ofatigaie^^  and  foe  a  man  to  milM 
himwif  NeniaretheianNb  Inthecaeaof  N«»ni 

aes,  it  is  more  consistent  to  consider  the  aes  as  tbe 
object  of  the  obligatio  per  aes  et  libram,  and  in  the 
cnaa  when  a  roan  made  himadf  Nezna  to  eearider 
the  man  as  the  object.    It  does  not  follow  then 
that  an  obligatiu  per  acs  et  Ubr^o  always  a 
man  Nexus ;  but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  as- 
suming that  a  man  only  became  Nexus  with  refer- 
ence to  an  obligatio  per  aes  et  libram,  so  that  a 
man  could  contract  an  obli^nitio  jk:t  aea  et  libram, 
and  at  the  MUM  time  could  make  himidf  Nexna.  A 
ft«e  nan  eodd  not  properly  ba  thaobject  of  a  aale, 
but  it  requires  only  a  Might  acquaintance  wiib  Ki>- 
man  law  to  perceive  that  tbil  difficulty  could  be 
got  over  by  a  fiction.    As  tB  the  case  of  Manu- 
mission Per  Vindictam  then*  wa.s  a  fiction  that  the 
slave  was  free  ;  so  there  mi^ht  here  be  a  fiction 
that  the  freeman  was  a  slave.    And  if  this  is  not 
admitted  as  a  probable  solution,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  is  at  nnch  difficulty  in  understanding 
tlie  co-enuio  of  a  female,  who  was  sui  juris,  which 
as  a  legal  (act  is  ^ uite  certain,  as  the  formal  mle  ef 
a  fi«ip>an  wiA  \m  content.  The  notioB  of  a  firee> 
man  trivinij  himself  into  the  power  of  Bnoth'T.  so 
f-ir  from  b«iug  foreign  to  the  notions  of  iioman 
law,  as  some  writen  haf«  asserted,  is  perfectly 
ciisistent  with  thcTn,  as  tve  sec  in  the  instance  <>f 
adrogation.    The  Nexum  then  bviug  in  the  iurux 
of  a  Mdoi  tha  Mamw  was  in  a  serrUa  conditidn 
as  a  neoaiiaij  coueqaence  of  the  Neiram,  and  the 
opinion  that  there  mmt  be  an  addictlo  to  give 
ertl-ct  to  tlie  Nextnn,  is  incoiusisti  iit  with  tlie  i.n- 
bon  of  the  Nexum.   According  to  this  view,  a 
Nana,  aa  toon  aa  tha  eontnct  of  Neznm  waa 
made,  was  in  the  condition  of  an  Addietas,  and 
both  were  treated  as  slaves.     Bat  it  has  been 
urged,  that  **one  cannot  discover  any  rea.s'<M  for 
this  sc!rjil':^d£rin?  (tirjum),  since  cvrry  iiisi>hetit, 
even  when  there  was  no  ucxuia,  luu^t  Uxouic  hu 
creditor's  slave  (mUietu»),  and  how  can  we  under* 
stand  that  the  abolition  of  tha  nexiui  waa  aoch  an 
ad^-nntage  gained  by  the  Plebeian!  (Lit.  viiL  29\ 
if  the  addictio  still  reniai)ied,  whieli  niii;ht  be  ob- 
tained jrhen  there  was  no  nexum  ;  and  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  it  did  remain?**  The  advantage 
consist-i?  precisely  in  the  difference  between  a  con- 
tract which  cannot  be  enforced  against  a  pezwm 
without  the  foma  of  legal  praeeading,  and  a  con- 
tmct  which  at  orcc  cives  n  mnn  a  powej  over 
hid  debtor  without  any  application  to  a  court  of 
justice.    The  effect  of  the  abolition  of  the  Nexnm, 
m  this  its  special  aeaae,  while  the  Addictio  ttili 
existed,  may  be  iDnatrnted  by  the  tnpiwaed  ease  ef 
a  landlord's  remedy  for  the  recovery  of  his  rent  by 
distress  being  abolished,  while  bis  other  rrmcdiei 
tmder  the  oontmct  fiir  lewng  and  hiring  remained. 

It  is  remarked  by  fJoettlina'  rV/f/r  firr 

Ji'iim.  Sttmtaver/asiuni))  that  *'  the  o^aipiirison  of 
the  Adro^tio  and  the  Adoptio  gives  the  clearest 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  Savigny's  view,  who  re- 
jects the  notion  of  a  freeman  pledging  himself.  In 
the  case  of  the  Adrogatio  of  a  Uoman,  who  is  sui 
joria,  thero  waa  no  mancipatio  which  tnch  perwn 
eonld  effieet  at  to  hinudf :  bat  in  the  case  of  adop- 
tion, a  niaiicipaiio  ot-curs,  and  It  is  cfTected  by  the 
living  father  and  the  son  together.  In  the  case  of 
coemtio  it  certainly  appears,  as  if  the  wommof 
hciaelf  affiMtad  a  tel^mmcQation  j  thc^  howmc^ 
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18  not  herself  onctoT)  but  her  guardian  is  auctor." 
There  may  be  MB*  weight  in  thi«  ebaemtion^the 
point  of  w  hich  appears  to  he  thi« :  there  wa*  man- 
cipatiu  in  tlic  case  of  adoption,  where  the  adopted 
pervcm  was  in  the  power  of  another,  bat  no  man- 
dmtio  in  tb«  CMe  of  Adngitioa,  when  the 
Mopted  ppfMO  waa  not  in  Ae  power  of  another. 
The  ticit  conclusion  then  seems  to  be,  lliat  if 
in  one  case  there  was  no  maucipatia  aiid  yet  a 
pcnoo  was  faroaght  into  the  power  of  another 
with  Iiis  own  consent,  there  oui)  5  1  ■  no  niancipa 
tio  when  a  person  consented  to  ^mi  iuingcif  into  a 
terriie  nhtioD  to  another ;  ftr  it  is  hero  assomi  d 
that  a  nenm  was  TolonMwj.  Bat  this  is  not  a 
lc<^timate  conclusion.  It  u  easj  to  Me  that  man- 
cijMitio  in  l}>e  caAi"  of  adoption,  wIuTe  iho  roii  was 
in  tiie  power  of  the  iiiuher,  was  a  sufficient  form, 
considering  that  the  nefion  adopted  was  only  a 
faniilliia  ;  and  that  Adrogation,  which  win 
of  a  person  who  was  sui  juri^  was  a  very  ditfcmit 
natter,  and  nqnirad  other  forma  to  be  observed, 
because  the  per>nn  ndrogntod  was  nnt  a  tilius- 
fnnflias.  [Adoptio.n.J  A  ncxum  ciTi'cted  no 
change  of  fuuilia  like  an  adoption  or  adrogation, 
and  while  its  ofcgect  waa  diffiawntfrom  that  of  both 
of  these  cefemonies,  it  it  ^ite  eonnsteot  lor  in 
form  to  have  hecn  the  snnin  as  the  form  of  the  ene, 
and  different  from  the  form  of  the  other. 

The  mode  in  whieh  Ooettlinf  <&  123)  erplains 
this  matter  of  the  nexum  is  as  followg  :  "  A  free 
citizen  can  come  into  a  mancipii  causa  when  he 
cannot  pay  a  loan  (ost  nm/easum)  out  of  his  own 
menni.  Wliat  in  such  case  he  has  to  give  security 
for,  that  to  which  he  has  bound  himself,  is  called 
ncxum  (namely  aes);  hence  the  phra.se8  nexi  datio, 
next  libentiOi  The  person  who  does  such  an  act 
te  called  nenim  (iraai  ttem  netAs)  Meass,  iienm 
fltcirifi^  luit  after  he  has  received  the  loan  in  the 
oborc  solemn  manner,  he  is  uexu  obiigatun,  nexu 
▼inetos:  aa  aoon  as  he  has  Sailed  to  fulfil  his  obli- 

pnti  in,  and  in  con.vqnencc  of  such  frii'  ire  hcen 
addicted  ('/./'/(e/«.\),  and  given  in  niancipiura  by 
the  nsgidtrate,  he  iscaUeA  nexus  (adjective),  qui  se 
n<>xum  dcdit**  —  a  more  eimfused  account  of  the 
thing,  or  one  more  remote  from  legal  precision,  can- 
not be  iniaijiiieii.  The  passage  of  Livy  (ii.  27)  is 
not  easy  to  explain.   (Compare  Liv.  ii.  23.) 

The  Leir  Poetelia  (a.  a  336)  alletiated  the  eon- 
dition  of  the  nexi.  So  far  as  wo  can  understand 
its  (>rovisi(H)8,  it  set  all  the  nexi  free  or  made  tbera 
soluti  ( Liv.  viii.  2i\  neji  soMQ^  aodit  enacted  that 
for  the  future  there  shonld  be  no  nejtmn  (onii^iii^ue 
M  ptiJerum  ne  iMicrcntur)^  aud  that  no  debtor 
lAould  for  the  future  be  put  in  chains.  Addictio 
however  stitt  eontinaed  in  ibroe  after  the  l^x 
Poe^lia,  at  we  see  in  aevnal  inilanees.  (Liv. 
xxiii.  1  i  ;  Sail.  Cui.  33  ;  Cic.  pro  Flaeeo^  20.) 
It  appears  from  the  I<cx  Oalliae  Cisalpinae  (c  21, 
92),  that  in  the  ease  ef  other  actions  there  was 
only  a  I^o'sscfsin  Bonorum,  but  in  the  case  of  pe- 
cn^ia  certa  crcdita  there  personal  execution. 
The  enactnent  of  the  Lex  Julia  which  introduced 
the  Bonomm  Cesdo^  and  gradual  changes  in  so- 
ciety, must  Iiave  dimiirishra  the  frequency  of  the 
Addictio.  [BoNORi'M  Cksmo.]  In  tlie  system 
of  Jostiuianf  Nexum  did  not  exist,  for  the  use  of 
nee  et  libnt  in  legal  tmasaetieaa  had  ecased. 

N<  ithf T  the  Addictus  nnr  the  Nexus  was  a  slave, 
and  lim  ingonuitas  was  only  in  su<<pense.  As  to 
the  Nexum,  it  must  have  been  necessaiy  timt  the 
•iKt  af  the  lepd  act  bj  vhish  the 
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made  a  nexus  should  he  done  away  with  by  wnother 
legal  act ;  and  thia  teenu  to  be  the  Nesi  libenrtio 

which  was  done  per  nes  et  lihmni.  It  also  aji- 
pears  from  a  pa&»«iyo  in  Livy  (vi.  11),  that  a 
certain  person,  who  was  jadiaUiu  pccunLu  ,  and  is 
not  described  at  nexnsi  was  released  from  his 
obligation  peraes  et  libiam.  In  the  time  of  Oahis 
an  imaginary  form  of  jiayment  per  neg  et  libniin 
was  retained  in  cases  where  the  obligation  was 
contracted  either  per  ace  et  libram  er  was  doe  ex 
judicati  causa.  (Gaius,  iii.  173 — 171)  There 
seems  indeed  no  reason  why  this  ceremony  shmild 
have  been  used  in  the  case  of  an  addietos  who 
wished  to  be  restored  to  his  former  state,  for  the 
Addictio  was  by  implication  only  to  have  on  effect 
till  the  debt  wa3  )viid.  It  might  be  contended  thst 
such  was  the  e£EKt  of  the  Mexnm  altc^  bnt  «• 
must  distingniah  between  the  eflfeet  ef  n  tentenee 
of  the  Praetor  nn  ?  i  solemn  act  like  that  of  the 
Nexum,  which  was  iu  form  a  transfer  of  owner- 
ship. The  addictus  was  protected  i^ainat  injuria 
from  his  master  (Gains,  i.  141),  and  it  is  said  that 
he  retiiincd  hianiune  and  Iribi;  ;  but  it  is  s^auewliat 
difficult  to  understand  how  he  reuined  his  tribe, 
since  he  had  anstained  Infiunia.  Upon  the  dis- 
dnuge  ef  liit  obligations  the  addictus,  it  seems, 
returned  to  hia  fomur  status. 

It  was  Nicbuhrt  opinion  that  the  Nexom,  when 
it  became  a  Ann  ef  giving  security,  had  not  its 
complete  effect  tmtil  the  debtor  waa  imahlc  to  pay 
and  was  brought  into  the  condiiiuii  of  a  debtor- 
skve  by  the  addictio.  An  answer  to  this  has 
been  already  given.  If  it  re.juired  an  addictio  to 
make  a  person  nexus,  what  waa  the  use  of  a  Ncxuw 
when  a  nvin  might  become  addictus,  even  whoi 
there  was  no  Nexom?  The  only  intelligible  ao- 
Intion  ef  all  tbeaa  dUBcnltiea  k  ttak  n  Nexom,  in 
wliich  there  was  ft  nanopatio  pOTmnaf^  had  an 

immediate  ctfect. 

It  seems  to  be  a  li^gal  eonaeqaenea  af  •  Nenm 
and  an  Addictio  that  the  children,  if  they  were  in 
the  power  of  the  parent,  must  follow  his  condition, 
as  in  the  case  af  adicgation. 

In  the  caia  mentioned  in  Liry  (viii.  2tl), 
where  the  ton  it  said  to  have  been  nexuj  for 
his  father's  dtbt  (cum  te  ticjum  dedUset)y  it  moy 
be  that  the  father  bound  his  son  ooiy,  whieh  he 
eenid  certainly  do  jost  in  tiie  tame  way  as  he 
conM  mancI|Kilc  him.  If  the  son  was  not  in  his 
father's  power,  he  could  still  bind  himself  on  be- 
half of  his  &ther.  The  expression  in  Livy  doea 
not  enable  us  to  determine  which  of  the  two 
possible  cases  was  the  real  cose,  but  it  seems  nro- 
kable  that  the  mti  was  in  the  power  of  the  £ftUicr. 
Unterbolzner  observes  {Lekrt  de$  Rom,  Beeitts 
<lns  MaUMrlSftniMM,  i.  p.  31.  note  g):  The 
!i  ^,'11  (  nditlon  of  the  nexi  is  one  of  the  most  <»li- 
£cure  p<iints  in  the  old  Roman  law.  It  is  here  as- 
snmed  that  a  man  by  the  pasctMemandtiatiocame 
intn  this  condition.  Persons  who  were  in  the 
i 'atria  Potcstas  could  for  the  noxoe  cauao,  which 
vnu  long  maintained  in  practice,  and  also  on  ao> 
count  of  the  debts  of  him  who  hod  the  Potcstas, 
consequently  in  a  si«nse  after  the  nature  of  a  pawn, 
and  by  virtue  of  the  so-called  paternal  power  of 
sale,  be  mandpated.  Further,  we  must  assume 
th&t  pertont  who  were  mi  jnria  eonld  also  nftaei> 
patr  thi  Tn--^lve3  by  way  of  pawn,  though  no  evi- 
dence of  that  haii  been  preserved.  This  is  mode 
the  leaa  inCNdible,  since  we  cannot  doubt,  that 
wqnm  who  weie  aiii  jona  could  make  n  caentia. 
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798  NEXUM. 

Mid  mmrininitlj  nmilil  minrifntn  thrmirlTrt  either  | 
mrtrifBMim  cn«  or  fidodM  an«,  trbmby  how- 1 

pvi  r  they  did  not,  like  the  nex!,  come  int«  .1  con-  ' 
ditioo  aimilar  to  tliat  of  aIat^  but  otUj  into  a  1 
Hirto  of  iepmdmtm  almflar  to  dMt  of  u  ^iR 

The  nrxi  wore,  as  a  mntt-^r  of  conrsc,  in  mancipio, 
and  consequcuLly  alicni  juri^  Uut  that  very 
MMOn  gIMtlj  diflfemit  from  the  addicti.  How- 
crer,  th^  cculd.  like  them,  be  put  in  chain*,  until 
the  power  of  pnttinf^  dcbton  in  chains  was  al- 
toftrther  aboliiht'd." 

Tbe  meoning  of  the  promion  in  the  Twelve 
Tabicfl,  cited  by  Qellhui,  M  lo  enttinf  the  debfor 
in  picc'  S  }i.i4  boon  n  Rul'j'  vt  nf  muA\  dis.u^ii.in. 
Taylor  in  hit  e»my  (Lhmmmt.  I..  / >"  cmmi\tie.m 
d»  fm/te  DMtore  in  partit  diMaecnxl;)  .ittcmpts  to 
prove  that  Ocllina  misnnderst'wvl  the  old  ],tw.  aitd 
that  the  wordi  of  the  Twclre  TaUlcs  "  {.irti* 
■eointo  :  si  plus  minusve  scotierint  le  fraud. ^  <  .st. 
nean  that  the  sercral  creditors  are  intitlcd  to  hare 
the  "  pnTtis,**  that  ia,  the  **  operao  "of  the  addictns 
divldi  ij  iir  (.li^tributi-d  amont;  thiMii  ;  and  I  t- prios  mi 
to  czplaiA  the  rest  of  the  law  i:i  thi^e  terms: 
*•  Comintmti  tit  tervng  eomra,  qui  quiden  tA- 
fm-rint  ;  ft  f.iiie  fmu(b'  csto,  si  ci't*ri  tfitiei?  proci- 
tail  suns  quo^iue  piirti.i  in  Dehit'tn?  nan  vindica- 
▼ernitk**  But  the  arirumf-nts  n!  T.iylor  are  by  no 
means  <^u!-f.iL  ti>ry.  Tlie  cmij-TtKro  that  the 
**  ]iani!i  ar«  tUe  sh-iffs  of  the  creditors  ari&iiiff 
frraa  the  sale  of  the  debtor,  is  also  unsupported  by 
any  prooL  This  monstntB  efiactment,  if  we  take 
it  literanjt  sboeki  all  our  Twtiois  of  himianity,  but 
it  has  been  \v>  11  ol)&erv.  >l  tli;it  it  is  Iiy  ii'<  nuMiisi 
inooosisteDt  with  tbe  spirit  of  the  old  llonian  bw  ; 
imd  tbe  fiiet  of  w  actital  diTwion  of  •  debUn*!  body 
not  being  on  record,  is  no  proof  agninst,  and  hardly 
furnishes  a  presuniptioa  against  the  existence  of 
meh  «  law.  'i'ho  Rooans  had  no  prisons  for 
d  liters.  Tlic  <  ri  dit->r  wxs  tin-  debtor's  jailer,  and 
we  know  that  in  the  <4dv'it  time  he  was  often  a 
cruel  keeper.  there  were  several  creditors 

who  claimed  the  body  of  •  debtor,  he  might  be 
kept  by  any  one  (or  the  lienefit  of  himeelf  md  th« 
rest  till  the  sixty  days  wore  ort  r  ;  but  after  that 
time,  if  the  crediton  coidd  not  agree  among  them- 
mItMi  them  wu  no  pomble  mode  of  settling  their 
conflicting  claims  than  that  which  the  bw  of  thi- 
])o<^mviri  gave  them,  and  which  diey  night  adopt 
it  tlx  y  chosew  Such  ft  hiw  eoold  never  be  ewfied 
into  effect  in  any  cmintnr,  as  the  legislaters  must 
have  well  known,  aiid  thus  while  iu  terms  fully 
sntisfied  the  claims  of  the  creditors,  in  practice  it 
nwy  Imve  tomed  oat  reellj  fitronnhle  to  the  debtor. 
(See  the  remaiki  of  Oellini  on  tbif  part  of  &e 
law,  XX.  I.)  But  the  solution  of  the  dif!i( iilty  i» 
quite  a  ditTcrcnt  matter  from  tbe  fmc%.  of  its  ex- 
istence, which  is  in  no  way  to  be  qncitfened  be- 
cause we  cnnnot  explain  it. 

The  various  autlioriiifs  on  the  subject  of  the 
Nexum  and  Addictio  are  referred  to  by  Rein,  Das 
Rom.  Privatrecht,  p.  313^  Aa  The  writer  of  this 
article  has  not  had  the  edYMtage  of  seeing  the 
essay  of  Savii^ny,  I'lJterJiis  idtruuiiscLe  Schnii/rrr/.t, 

Berlin,  18^.'  The  whole  subject  is  still  co- 
emnbcired  with  diAeolty,  ee  will  appear  from  n 

r«>fi^rpncc  to  tho  varions  writofi  on  tV"'  ^vljrct. 
The  note  of  Walter  {Getchtdit''.  ilm  lUm.  j{,ciits^ 
^  6-12.  n.  »;)  appears  to  contain  true  ftanmcnt 
as  to  the  difference  between  the  effect  of  a  Nexuni 
and  a  Res  Judicata  ;  bat  he  rdects  the  notion  of  a 
OMaMlliiigW|iled||^iiiBael£  tO.L.] 


NOBILES. 

NO^ILES,  MOBI'UTA&  In  tbe  c«ly 
periods  of  the  Ronnn  itnie  tliePntiinnis  wersthe 

Noblos  aj  npjtoscd  to  the  Plt-bi.  Thf  Patn'cL-uj» 
possessed  the  chief  poUtioU  power  and  the  distiac- 
tioQ  which  pomt  fives.  livtaii,  whe  wrele  in 
the  ajc  of  AufrnntTi!",  and  is  not  very  carcfiJ  in  the 
use  ut  ti^rma,  often  dtaiguatcs  the  Patxiciaos  by 
the  term  NobOi*  (fi  42)  ;  and  yet  Nobilki,  in  ito 
proper  historic  sense,  has  a  different  meaning. 

]n  B.  c.  366,  the  plebeians  obtained  the  right  of 
bt  ins  fli;.'ib]e  to  the  con^iiUbip,  and  finally  tbey 
obtained  ncoeM  to  all  tlie  onraie  wigisftni  iin, 
Hini  the  two  duMt  were  pnt  en  snme  touting 
a^  to  political  capacity.  Those  pk'beiarn  wlio  ha  i 
obtained  a  curule  ni&gi«tr«ta.v  Mere  thus  ele^isted 
above  their  own  body,  and  tLe  personal  distioctisD 
of  a  father  would  confer  distinction  on  his  de-ioend- 
oiitA.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  arisUtcratical  iostiiu- 
tions  to  perish  if  they  are  exclusive  ;  but  they 
pcrpetuOe  themselves  by  giving  a  plebeian  class 
the  power  of  entering  within  their  narrow  limits. 
'J'iin«e  who  are  received  w  ith::)  the  body  of  nobles 
«r«  pleased  at  being  separated  from  their  fanner 
coroponious,  and  ni*  nt  kiat  m  ezdnrive  b  their 
notioiu  as  the  ongiiMl  mmbeii  of  the  dan  trU^ 
they  hove  joined. 

This  was  the  UHoir  of  Nobilitai>  at  Ronae.  The 
descendants  of  plebeians  who  bad  filled  CTirQl« 
magittracies  fmn  d  a  dajj  called  Nobilea  or  men 
**  known,"  w):  :  »  <  otlled  bj  way  of  distinetioB 
froot  Ignobiles  or  people  who  w«ve  not  kmvB, 
The  Nobilce  had  no  legal  privilcgee  as  meh ;  bnt 
tliey  wefi-  bound  tucether  by  n  Common  distinction 
derived  (rom  a  legal  title  and  by  a  oomnton  intettst ; 
and  their  eonmon  hitereet  was  to  cadenvonr  to 
confine  the  electi  wi  to  all  the  high  roafi^tmcTes  lo 
the  members  of  tbt  ir  1  ody,  to  the  Nobilita&  Thus 
the  descendants  of  tliose  Plebeians  who  haxi  won 
their  way  to  distinction  combined  to  excluue  othtf 
Plcbeians  from  the  distinction  which  tlicLr  oun 
ancestors  had  transmitted  to  them. 

The  extenal  distinction  of  the  Nobilet  was  the 
Jns  Imnginnni,  a  right  or  privilege  wbidt  wae  np- 
[xin  ntly  established  on  osage  only,  and  not  on  any 
positive  enactments.  These  Imagines  were  figures 
with  painted  roadki  of  wai^  made  to  resemble 
the  person  whom  they  represented  (PI in.  //.  A*. 
XXXV.  2.  ejrpretti  ctra  riuttis) ;  and  tbey  wer« 
pbced  in  the  Atdom  ef  the  Imom^  apparently  in 
small  wooden  receptacles  or  cases  somewhat  in  the 
form  of  temples  {^vKiya  rotSio,  Polyb.  vL  53). 
The  Imagines  were  accompanied  with  the  tituli 
or  names  of  distinctioa  which  the  deceeeed  bad 
acquired  ;  and  iht  titttli  w«n  conDected  in  aamn 
way  by  lines  or  branches  so  as  to  exhibit  tho 
pedigree  (stemma)  of  the  family.  (Compare  the 
passages  quoted  m  Becker,  p.  222,  note  53.)  ThcM 
Fn'r^rinf^  were  p^nemlly  encloied  in  tlieir  ease*, 
but  liiey  were  opcutd  on  fcstivaJ  d;iys  aud  other 
great  cercmonbls,  and  crowned  with  b«y  (hin- 
rentae) :  they  also  formed  part  of  a  solemn  iuneml 
procession.  The  most  complete  account  of  tlMSB 
Imagines  is  in  the  paswtjc  of  Polybius,  wliich  has 
been  alreadv  referred  to ;  bat  there  is  £re<iaeut 
mention  of  uem  tn  die  Rmnan  wrUeiai 

These  were  the  external  marks  or  sijrrjs  of  a 
Nobilis  Familia  ;  a  kind  of  heraldic  distinction  iu 
substance.  The  origin  of  this  vm  of  Imaginea 
In.'in  which  the  notion  of  a  Uonian  Nubilitas  mtist 
not  be  seporabed,  is  uncertain.  The  term  Nobiiitas, 

at  alnady  ohtcncd^  ii  implied  Iqr  IMm  to  ft 


« 
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period  of  Roman  liutury  before  the  consulship  w.ih 
opene<l  to  the  Plebeians  ;  and  it  is  pr>ssi)ilt>  th:it 
thr-  Patricians  tnaT  have  had  the  use  of  Imagine*, 
w  hich  those  Plebeians  afterwards  adopted,  when 
the  cunile  magistracies  wore  opened  to  them.  Tlie 
jfatndaaM  caRied  fmtk  their  pedknes  (tteni> 
nMta)  to  tb«  TCfiBoCeflt  bktorical  perM  and  even 
1>*'v<in<l  it  (Tucit.  Anr.  iv  'i ")  It  seems  pn)1>able 
tbAt  the  Roman  Nobilitas,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
dMi  terra,  and  the  Jos  ImagintUB,  «f%iMtod  with 
the  admission  of  the  Plebeians  to  the  consulship 
B.C.  866.  The  practice  of  having  Imagines,  03 
alieady  o1>8orved,  may  have  existed  and  probably 
did  exist  before  the  notion  of  the  Jiu  Imaginum 
was  establish^.  Indeed,  as  the  object  of  the 
Patricians,  who  were  all  of  eqiuil  rank  so  far  as 
respected  tb«tr  dMS,  would  be  to  attach  to  them- 
■elTea  tndi  Plebriani  m  wen  dMied  to  Onmle 
mnifiistrncies,  it  seems  confomiable  to  the  nature  nf 
the  thing  that  the  family  of  such  plebeians  should 
be  allowed  or  invited  to  adopt  some  existing  dis- 
tinction which  slionM  srpnmte  them  from  the  Ixidy 
tu  which  they  pro^xrly  belonged.  Usage  would 
aoon  give  to  snch  a  practice  the  notion  of  legality ; 
and  tons  the  Jot  Imaginum  would  be  established, 
aa  many  Roman  inatitatMnu  were,  by  some  general 
crmvictinnof  ntllity  orupon  some  prevaiUng notion, 
and  it  would  be  ocrpctuated  by  custom. 

A  plebeiaii  who  first  attained  a  Corule  office 
was  the  founder  nf  his  family's  Nobilitas  (princeps 
nobilitaiis  ;  aiictor  gcueris).  Such  a  person  oi^uld 
liara  no  imagines  of  his  ancestors  ;  and  he  could 
have  none  of  his  own,  for  such  imagines  of  a  man 
were  not  made  till  after  he  was  dead.  (Polyb,  vi. 
53.)  Such  a  person  then  was  not  nol/ilis  in  tiic 
fuU  aenao  ol  too  term,  nor  yet  was  be  ignobilis. 
He  was  odled  hj  tba  Rooiana  »  "novoa  liomo** 
or  a  new  ni.-\n  ;  and  hi*  statm  or  condition  was 
called  Noviias.  (SalL  Ju^.  ;  the  speech  which 
ia  pat  in  the  mouth  of  C.  Mariits.)   The  term 

novus  homo  was  nerer  apjilied  tn  a  Patrician. 
The  first  novm  hou»o  of  Iloine  w:l9  the  first 
Plebeian  Consul,  L.  Scxtius ;  and  the  two  most 
diatinffuisbed  novi  hominea  **  waia  C  Marius  and 
and  11.  Tullius  Cicero^  hoth  natiTeo  vt  an  Italian 
monicipium. 

The  Patricians  would  of  course  bo  icalons  of 
the  new  nohOityt  hot  this  new  noUlity  once 
formed  would  easily  unile  with  the  old  aristocracy 
of  Korae  to  keep  the  political  power  m  their  hands, 
and  to  prevent  more  novi  homines  from  polluting 
this  exclu8iv«>  class.  (S.1II.  Jtig.  63.)  As  early  as 
the  second  Punic  war  this  new  class,  compounded 
•f  Patrieians  or  original  aristocrat",  and  Nobiles 
or  newlj-engrafted  aristooata,  was  able  to  axdade 
novi  hoBtnea  from  the  censnlship.  (Liv.  zxii.  84.) 
They  maintained  thi^  ]  1  r  t^i  the  end  of  the 
republican  period^  and  the  cuDsiUship  continued 
■faneat  in  tlw  ezclotivo  possession  of  the  Nobilitas. 
The  testinir^^T  y  r,f  Cicero,  himself  *  noma  homo,  on 
this  point  is  lull  and  distinct. 

The  node  in  which  the  Nobilitas  cmtmned  to 
keep  possession  of  the  great  ofltoa  in  the  state,  is 
iit^ither  diffictilt  to  conjecture,  w  to  eotablkh  by 
evidence  {  bnt  the  inqoiix  doiea  not  balopg  to  tiib 
plaoe. 

Aa  to  the  pefaona  who  wonld  he  {nddded  in  the 

steiiuna  of  a  nulde  family,  it  appears  that  all  tin- 
ascendiints  of  a  man  up  to  the  ancestor  who  first 
attained  a  curulc  office  would  be  eoUlpinibandcd, 
and  of  eooiao  aU  the  iatemodialo  aaoeitaa  who 


had  attained  a  like  distinction.  The  kinsfolks  ou 
the  niotliei*a  aide  were  also  included,  so  that  a 
stemma  would  contain  both  A^mati  and  Cognnti. 
Adoption  would  also  increase  the  number  of  per* 
sons  wlio  would  be  comprised  within  a  stemma; 
and  if  Affinea  were  occasional^  included,  aa  thej 
appear  to  have  been,  the  atannni  woold  heeeme  an 

C  n  o  rn  1 T 1 .1  r  1^  T T r . 

The  word  Optiiaates,  as  explained  by  Cicero 
{pro  Seit.  45)  is  opposed  to  Populares:  he  do- 
scrihes  the  Optimntes  tn  he  nl!  those  "qiu  neqno 
uocentes  sunt  ncc  natura  uuprobi  nec  fiiriosi  nec 
mnlia  domesticis  impedilL**  This  ia  no  paMtieal 
definition :  it  is  nothing  more  than  ineh  a  name  as 
Conaervative  or  any  other  like  name.  The  use  of 
it  in  Livius  (iii.  39)  shows  how  he  understood  it  ; 
hot  iiiviua  is  blameable  for  oiiiw  the  term  with 
lefefniee  to  thoae  early  timea.  Vdlenu  (ii.  3) 
describes  the  Optimatea,  as  the  Senatus,  the  better 
and  larger  part  of  the  e<|iiestris  ordo,and  such  part 
of  the  Plcbs  as  were  unafTectcd  by  pernicious  coon* 
sela :  rdl  these  joined  in  the  attack  ''n  rimcchns. 
This  opens  our  eyes  to  the  real  meaim  '  f  Opti- 
mates:  they  were  the  Nobilitas  and  tL  -  cii  i<  f  part 
of  the  Bqtiitea,  a  rich  middle  daaii  and  also  all 
othen  whose  sopport  the  Nebflitaa  and  Equites 
cnuld  command,  in  fact  all  who  were  opposed  to 
change  that  might  affect  the  power  of  the  Nobilitas 
and  the  interests  of  those  whom  the  Nohilitaa 
allied  with  themselves.  Optimatcs  in  this  sense 
jirc  opposed  to  Plebs,  to  the  mass  of  the  people  ; 
and  Optimatcs  is  a  wider  term  than  Nobilit;ui, 
inasmuch  as  it  would  comprch^id  the  Moliilitaa 
and  all  who  adhered  to  them. 

The  tenn  Popnlares  is  vagiie.  It  could  be  used 
to  signify  the  opponents  of  Uie  Nobilitas,  whether 
the  motiTea  el  these  opponcnta  were  pure  and 
honest,  or  whether  the  motives  were  self-aggran- 
dizement through  popular  favour.  Of  Caesar,  who 
sought  to  gain  the  popular  favour,  it  waa  tnily 
said,  that  it  wjw  not  so  much  what  he  gave  to  the 
people  which  nuide  him  formidable,  as  what  ho 
would  expect  to  get  from  them  in  return.  A 
Popidaris  might  be  of  the  class  of  the  Nobilitas, 
and  very  often  was.  He  might  even  be  a  F^tridnn 
like  Caesar:  his  ohject  mi;jht  be  cither  to  humble 
the  uoblca,  or  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  people, 
or  to  promote  hia  own  {  or  he  might  have  all  the 
objects,  as  CacsTir  had. 

The  Nobilitas  is  discussed  by  Becker,  HamU 
liichdcr  R'umischen  AUerikumer^  ii.  Iste  Abth.  ;  and 
there  is  probably  little  to  add  to  what  he  has  said, 
and  little  to  correct  in  it  There  are  also  some  re- 
marks on  the  Roman  Nobiles  in  Zachariac,  SuHi$ 
UeoUerfosof  SoUathatthooghhiaiamily 
was  Patridan,  he  eoaM  hafdiy  he  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  Nobiles  in  the  strict  sense,  as  the 
term  Nobilitas  implied  that  some  one  of  a  mairs 
anceeton  had  filled  •  enrele  magistracy,  and  it 
also  implied  the  possession  of  wealth.  Out  this 
is  a  confused  view  of  the  matter.  Sulla^  an- 
cestors had  fiUod  eonle  magistracies  ;  and  tbougl) 
his  family  wns  poor,  it  was  still  Nobilis.  A 
Nobilis,  though  poor,  as  Sulla  was,  was  still  No- 
bilis. Want  of  wealth  might  deprive  a  man  of 
influence,  but  not  of  the  Jos  Imaginum.  If  there 
was  any  Pattieiaa  wheae  aneeston  had  noTor  filled 
a  curule  mauiatmcy,  be  would  not  he  Nobilis  in 
the  strict  !;eii»c.  Uut  when  the  Nobilitas  bad  been 
formed  into  a  powerful  body,  which  was  long  be- 
C»e  the  nfiMaii  ol  the  Onceh^tho  diitinetion  of 
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Patrician  was  of  secondary  {mporlMMe.  ^  It  WMiId 

setm  tinlikely  that  there  waa  any  patrician  gens 
existing  in  Uio  year  a  c.  133,  or,  indeed,  long 
before  that  time,  the  faniilits  of  wliich  had  not 
onjoyMl  tba  highest  honours  of  the  state  many 
timM.   Tlw  exceptions,  if  any,  woold  lie  for. 

In  rradinc;  theOrvck  writers  on  Roman  hislon-, 
it  is  useful  to  attend  to  the  meaning  of  the  political 
terms  which  they  use.  The  Suva-roi  tt  Flntarch 
(Tif>.  Cr  u-ch.  1.'?,  20 \  and  llic  tAoiVjoi,  are  the 
NoliilitAA  and  tliuir  |Mirti&ans  ;  ur  as  Cicern,  after 
he  WM  made  consul,  would  call  them  the  Opti- 
nateg.  In  such  pemgee  u  Dioa  Ceaatiu  (xrxriii. 
2),  the  mmning  of  SiMiref  vagj  be  eolleeted  from 
the  context  [G.  L.] 

NODUS,  in  a  special  MHic,  was  apfdied  to  the 
fbUowing  iMdrle  ef  die«  t  —  t.  The  \axA  tmd  hi 
tying  on  the  scarf  [Chiamys]  nr  othor  article  con- 
stituting the  Am  ICTUS.  'I'his  waa  oftfii  effected 
by  the  aid  of  a  brooch  [FlBJri.  A],  a  rin^',  or  some 
jewel  (Viig.  Aem.  i.  320,  vL  301,  xi.  776  ;  CUud. 
d«  liitpt.  J'rot.  iu  40)  ;  but  frequently  in  the 
method  shown  in  the  woodcut  of  Diasu  at  p.  270. 
IL  The  knot  of  hair  (K^pytCot,  n^uAot),  either 
•t  the  top  er  at  the  hade  of  the  head  adopted  by 
biitti  sexes  in  fastenini;  tJuir  Im)^  hair,  wlr^  ii 
turned  upwards  or  backMorda  for  tho  purj^Ktsc 
(cntu*  runus  adducto  rrvocart  nodo^  Senc«a,  OeJip. 
ii.  ;  Virc  -f.Ti.  iv.  13n  ;  Ilor.  f./.:./.  xl  20).  Ex- 
anipicB  nuiy  he  s«'cn  in  tiic  wuudcuts  at  pp.  329, 
597.  III.  The  knot  of  leather  worn  by  boys  of 
the  poorer  cfaueee  at  Rome  instead  of  the  golden 
nvLhx.  [J.  Y.] 

NOMEX  (iyona),  name.  ].  CJiikkk.  Tho 
OroekSfBs  is  well  known,  bore  only  qdo  oome  (Fous. 
vil  7.  §  4),  and  it  was  one  of  the  eepedd  rights  of 
a  father  to  chortso  tho  nanu  s  fnr  his  children,  and 
to  alter  them  if  bo  pleased.  (Domosth.  e.  JJoeot.  i. 
p.  1002,  190%  Macart.  p.  1075,  &C.)  It  was 
cintnman'  to  give  to  the  eldest  son  the  name  of 
the  ^r.iudUthcr  on  his  father's  side.  The  history 
(if  Greece  contains  many  instances  of  this  custom, 
and  bositbeo*  {/ip,  iMmutk,  «  Macart  Lc)  says, 

I  gave  to  mj  ddett  eon,  ai  is  just  (Scnrcp  koI 
tlKtu6y  iffTi'),  the  name  of  my  fatlur."  (Compare 
Eustath.  ad  IL  r.  546.)  What  custom  was  genemliy 
followed  in  regard  to  the  other  children  may  he 
inri'ircd  fnnn  the  same  passajje,  for  Sositlietis  gAos 
oil  Ui  *ay,  that  he  calk-d  hu  srcond  son  after  the 
name  of  his  wife's  fothcr,  the  thini  after  a  relation 
of  his  wife,  and  tho  fourth  son  after  his  own 
grandfather  on  his  mother's  side.  Mothers  seem 
aljto  sometimes  to  have  asaumid  the  ri^lit  of  giving 
the  namce  to  their  dtiidren  (Euiip.  i'ioca.  dii), 
and  it  may  he  that,  aa  in  the  ease  deeeribed  by 
Aristophanes  (AV*.  GO,  iSi.c.).  sonu-timi's  a  quarrv-l 
arose  l>ctwccn  ihu  |>:ir<.'nt9,  if  thi-y  ci>uld  uol  agree 
ttpeo  the  name  to  be  g\\-m  to  a  child.  A  boy  also 
pnmetimra  recelTed  the  name  of  his  fatljcr,  as  iii 
tho  of  Demosthenes  and  Denudes,  or  one 

similar  to  that  of  his  father.  Nausinicus  thiu 
called  hie  eon  NauMphilai,  and  Oailicrotee  ealled 
hit  son  CalKstntaiL  (Btfckh,  ad  Fbid.  PyO.  W. 
p.  265.)  .\  similar  method  was  sometinn's  adDpttd 
in  the  names  of  seTcral  brothers ;  thus  two  brotliers 
in  the  speech  of  Lysias  against  Diagiton  arc  called 
Diodotus  and  Dinfjitnn.  In  snme  casos  Listly,  ih<'. 
name  of  a  mu  was  a  patronymicon,  formed  trom 
the  name  of  the  fiithei^  aa  Fhadon,  the  aan  of 
Pbocos. 

The  day  on  which  cluidrcn  received  their  names 
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was  tho  tenth  after  their  birth.  (Arbtoph.  A9 
922,&c.>  AGeocdiqgtoagaMacooaiiliachadfe- 
ceiTed  iti  mune  ai  mAf  aa  the  leventh  er  eveft 

fifth  Jay  after  iu  birth.  [Amphioromia.]  The 
tenth  d^,  called  Scicdni,  bowem,  was  a  festive 
day,  and  frienda  and  rsle&m  were  invited  l»  take 

part  in  ft  sacrifice  nnr!  a  n  pnsf,  -.vl-  >nct;  the  ex- 
pres&iujtf  StKarriv  buti¥  and  ittKuTi)v  ierriqjf.  If 
in  a  court  of  juBticc  proofs  could  be  addneed  thftt 
a  &ther  had  held  the  Scxdn),  it  was  traffincnt 
evidence  that  he  had  recognised  tbr>  child  as  his 
own.  (Demosth.  cBoeoLi.  p.  1001,  c.  /ioeol  iL 
p.  1017  {  laeoa,  de  i>mL  hmrtL  60.) 

The  ftet  that  eTety  Greek  had  eoly  one  name 
rendered  it  necessary  ti  have  an  innumerable 
variety  of  nani^s,  and  never  has  a  nation  shown 
man  taste,  ingenuity,  and  uivention  in  devinn^ 
them  than  tlie  ancient  Grn  ks.  Rut  however  great 
the  number  of  names  mi^ht  be,  aiubi^uity  and  coo- 
fosion  could  not  be  aveidad  t  and  in  reading  the 
works  of  the  Greeks  we  axe  not  always  certain 
whether  the  Kune  name  in  different  passages  or 
writers  lielonLTS  to  one  or  to  sever.il  )>ersoni«.  'Mil- 
Greeks  thomsdvM  were  aware  of  this,  and  w^beie 
accuracy  waa  ef  impertanee  the^  need  Tariona 
ncans  to  prevent  mittakcs.  Sometimes  they  :i.!di  1 
thu  imine  uf  the  father  in  the  cenitivc  cauo,  as 
'A\xt€idtris  6  VLktwim,  nXfMTa«Mi{  6  Tlavamfimn 
sonn-tinies  tliey  a<lded  the  name  of  the  place  or 
country  in  which  a  persou  boni,  iu  tJic  fonu  of 
an  adjective,  as  &ovitv6lhis  6  'AOi^raTot,  'H^xtSoret 
'AAiiHifMW(r<vt,  XapfMifTit^s  IlaiaMtvs,  AtifnfaF 
Xot  i  tttcoiviot,  Sic  ;  sometimes  they  added  an 
epithet  to  tlio  name,  expressing  cither  the  otcupu- 
tion  or  profession  which  a  Denton  followed,  or  in- 
dicatiaf  the  school  to  whidine  belong^  loatanees 
are  of  such  frequent  occurrence  that  it  issupcrfluou? 
to  quote  any.  Tho  custom  of  adding  the  &ther's 
name  was  called  vaTp69*i>  wufidCwMi,  (Fana.  tik 
7.  §  4  ;  Xenoph.  Oeoonom.  7.  §  3.) 

Iu  common  life  the  Greeks  bod  vot  another 
means  of  avoiding  ambiguity,  and  wis  was  the 
frequent  ose  of  nkknamea,  axpTMHTe  of  mental  er 
bodily  pecnBarittai  and  ddadaii  Thna  Dcbm*- 
thenes  was  from  bis  childhood  called  BdraXot. 
(.\eschio.e;  Timarck.  pp.  139,  142;  Demosth.  d» 
Conm.  p.  28a.^  Aristophanes  {Av.  1291,  ftc) 
mentions  several  names  -  r  ^  i;  Is  which  wen?  nsed 
uiiikiuuiies  ;  other  uicicii.ai.t^d  .^rc  pre^rved  in 
Athenoeus  (vi.  p.  242). 

(Compare  Becker^  CkarUdu^  tc^L  p.  23,  &c) 

2.  Roman.  In  the  earliest  history  of  Rome 
there  occur  persons  win  are  desi^-natcd  by  only 
one  name^  such  as  Romulus,  Remus,  and  oUmssi 
while  there  are  maoj  abo  who  hear  two  names. 
The  Romans  of  a  later  age  were  thcmsi'lves  un- 
cuuiin  as  to  the  legitimate  nuraU^of  names  borne 
by  the  earliest  Romans  ;  and  while  Vairo  (ap. 
I'ui.  Af'ljc.,  Kfiitdinc  (//!  Nontiuitin  liiitione),  Ap- 
pian  (Hum.  Hid.  Vracj,  13),  and  others,  slaltd 
that  the  earliest  Romans  used  only  to  hare  one 
name,  their  efmnenta  addaoed  a  great  many  in- 
•taneet  in  which  permna  had  tw&  This  qcwstion 
will  perhaps  be  placed  in  a  more  proper  lijjht,  and 
become  mora  satis^torily  settled,  if  wc  consider 
sepomtelj  the  three  diettnet  elements  of  which 
the  Ronvin  nation  was  composed  in  its  orij^'in,  rmd 
it  will  then  be  found  that  both  V'luro  aiid  his  op- 
ponentt  aia  right  or  wrong  according  as  their  at> 
ftcrtiooa  am  ^viied.  to  ooa  er  to  aU  «C  (ha  thiea 
tribes. 
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The  Sabinos,  from  the  earliVst  timrs  tlown  tn 
the  end  ol'  ihcir  existence,  had  two  uamea  (Val. 
Jvfax.  de  Nominum  Itatione\  one  indicating  the 
individual  iu  snch  (praenomen\ t.g.  Albu5,  Volcsus. 
PompuA  (Val.  Max.  /.c).  Talus  (Post.  *.r.),  Caiua, 
Titus,  Quintiis,  Appius,  &c.,  and  the  second  the 
gens  to  which  the  indiTidual  beionged,  which  ter^ 
niDBted  likeibfl  Roman  mmiiui  gciitiliek  in  tat  or 
eiia,  e. /7.  Tatius,  Pnmpiliiis,  Claudi  m,  vVc.  It  is 
moreoTer  a  feature  peculiar  to  the  Subines  that  a 
pefWNi  iometimea,  instead  of  a  praenomen  and  a 
nnmen  trpntilicium,  had  two  nomina  gentilicia,  one 
indtoiliiig  thf  gms  of  his  father  and  the  other  that 
of  his  mother.  The  latter  sonetimet  preceded  and 
•ometuaes  £>lh>wed  the  former.  Thii  cnitom  it 
dew  ftom  lAtj  (zncix.  13,  17),  who  mentions  a 
Campanian  (S;tl>i!io)  woman,  Pnculla  Jfiiiia,  who 
was  oiarricd  to  a  inaa  who  bore  the  name  of  Ccr- 
rintiia  fivn  kt*  ffcns,  and  one  of  tlw  woa  «f  theae 
pu-ents  was  cnlli'l  Miniiia  Ceiriniiis.  Anothf-r 
instance  is  the  name  of  the  Sabine  augnr  Attiu^ 
Navius,  where,  accafdbff  to  Diony^  (iii.  p.  70), 
Attius  is  the  Srofxa  ffvyytytTiK^f,  Dionyaius, 
however,  must  be  mistiikin  in  making  Navius  an 
Cro/ta  wpotniyoptKhy,  if  be  meant  this  to  be  the 
■aiae  at  tiie  Homan  piaenoffien,  which  the  name 
Navivi  never  was.  In  all  pcohabilitf  therefore 
both  Attius  and  N.nius  nrf  iioiiii:i.-»  gcntilicin.  A 
third  instance  seems  to  be  Minutiu^  Ma^ius  (Veli. 
Pat  ii.  !(»)<  tl>c  MO  0^  Dedm  Mf^^tiw.  This  prac- 
tice must  have  l>een  very  common  among  the  Sa- 
biacs,  for  la  most  cases  in  which  the  two  names  of 
m  pn>iH>  li>ve  come  down  to  us,  botti  hnw  the  ter- 
mtaatioD  uUf  as  Marias  Egnatius,  Uerias  Anniitt 
(Apptan.  B.  C.  i.  40),  Statiiu  Oelliiu  (LW.  xx,  44), 
Ofiliiu  Calaviiw.  A  more  compict-^  li.^t  of  rucIi 
Sabine  names  is  given  bv  GiJttling  {Gefch.  d.  Itom. 
Staaiui.  p.  9,  note  8),  who  supposes  that  a  son  bore 
thr  two  rioniiiia  griitilicia  of  lii'  f  ither  nnrl  mntlu-r 
only  as  lung  as  he  was  uiimnrru-d,  and  that  at  his 
tnarriage  he  only  retained  the  nomen  gcntiticium  of 
his  father,  and,  instead  of  that  of  his  mother,  took 
that  of  his  wife.  Of  this,  howerer,  there  is  not 
anfficii'iit  ovi<l<-nc<\  Thin  much  is  certain,  lliat  the 
Babincs  at  all  times  hod  two  names,  one  a  real 
pnenomen,  or  a  nomen  iientOieinin  aervinff  aa  a 
jHWenonu'ti.  and  the  r  cond  a  real  nomen  gentili- 
cimn,  derived  from  the  gens  of  the  father.  The 
Sabine  women  bore,  as  we  bare  aeen  in  the  case  of 
PacuUa  Minra,  likewise  two  names,  r.  g.  Vestia 
Oppia,  Faucula  Cluvia  (Li v.  xxvi.  33),  but  whether 
in  case  they  both  tenuinate  in  ia  they  arc  nuniina 
sentilida,  and  whether  the  one,  as  0«)ttliug  thinks, 
n  derivwl  from  tlie  gem  <rf  the  womanS  father, 
and  the  other  from  that  of  her  husband,  cannnt  be 
decided.  Man^  Sobincs  also  appear  to  have  had  a 
cognomen,  beaidei  their  praenomen  and  nomen 
gentilielum  ;  but  wherever  this  occurs,  the  prae- 
nomen is  generally  omitted,  e.g.  Hcrennius  Bassos 
(I^iv.  xxiil  43),  Calavius  PeroUa  (Li v.  xxxiiu  8), 
Vettiiw  Cato  (Appian.  B,  C  i.  40),  Intteiua  Cato, 
Popaedlus  SiK  Papiua  Motilns  (VelL  Pat  if.  16). 
Such  a  cognomen  must,  as  among  the  Roiiians, 
have  distinguished  the  several  famlline  couUunt^ 
in  one  gens. 

The  Latins  in  the  earliest  limes  had  generally 
only  one  name,  ns  is  seen  in  the  instances  adduced 
by  'Varro  {ap,  PdL  Ma»,  i.  e.\  Rom«hu»  Remus, 
Kaa8talt>%  to  which  we  may  add  the  names  of  the 
kings  of  the  Aborigines  (Latins),  Latinus,  Ascaniu\ 
CapeUi%  Giiijaf  Pimm,  Nmnitor,  AniiUns  and 
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olli.  rs.  'When,  thrrefore.  Varro  and  Appian  say 
tliut  the  etirlicst  Komans  had  only  one  name,  tbcj 
were  probably  thinking  of  the  Latins.  There  oc- 
cur, indwd,  cren  nt  an  early  jierind,  Latins  with 
two  names,  mch  as  Geuiiiiiis  Metiua,  Metius 
Suffctius,  Vitnivina  Vaccus,  Tumus  Ilerdonini, 
&c  i  bat  theta  nanea  aaem  to  bo  either  two 
nomtoa  ifenttUeia,  or  one  a  nomen  gentilicium  and 
the  other  a  cognomen,  and  the  I-»tins  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  had  aenuine  piaenomina  such  ns 
occur  among  the  Sablnei  and  afterwarda  among 
the  Romans. 

The  Etrusians  in  the  Roman  historians  generally 
bear  only  one  name,  as  Porsenna,  Spnrinna,  whicD 
ai^Miently  ccmfirms  the  opinion  of  Varro  ;  but  nn 
many  urns  in  the  tomho  of  Etniria  such  names 
i  trnninating  i  i  !.  are  fn-iiacntly  preceded  by  a 
maenomcn.  Miiiler  {Etnuk,  L  pi.  413,  &c),  and 
OSttling  (I.e.  p.  SIX  who  ftllowa  blm,  aie  of 
npinion  that  no  Etntscan  ever  bore  a  n  mien  ^^enti- 
liciuui,  aTid  tiiat  the  names  tenninatijig  in  are 
mere  cognomina  or  agnomina.  Niebuhr  (I/i>t.  nf 
Home^  i.  p.  381,  note  922,  and  p.  600,  note  1  I  (»7  ), 
on  the  other  hand,  thinks,  and  w^ith  more  prubu- 
hility,  that  the  Etruscan  na  corresponds  to  the 
Sabiuc  and  Roman  lux,  and  that  accordingly  such 
namea  aa  Ponenna,  Spurinna,  Caecina,  Perpema, 
Vil  <  una,  rigaum,  MaitaiiiB,  &«.  are  ital  nomina 
gentiliciiu 

From  this  comparison  of  the  tbree  orf|^na1  tribea, 

it  is  clear  that  when  the  Uomana  hernme  unit^ 
into  one  nation,  they  ehielly  iullDwed  the  custom 
nf  the  Sabines,  and  perhaps  that  of  the  Lntioa. 
(VaL  Max.  /.  c  )  Or^iuallj^  evenr  Roman  citiien 
belonged  to  a  gens,  and  derived  his  name  (aomas 
OT  nooifti  (/rnltliriinn)  from  his  yens.  This  mimen 
gentilicium  generally  terminated  in  im.*,  or  with  ft 
preceding  e,  in  tintf  which  in  later  times  waa  often 
changed  into  aetm,  ns  Aniiius,  Anneius,  and  An- 
naeus  ;  Appukius  and  Ajjpulaeus.  Nomina  gen- 
tilicia terminating  in  iiius  or  elius,  sometimes 
change  their  termination  into  the  diminutive  illu* 
and  siSTiM,  as  Opillus,  Hostillos,  Quintillus,  and 
Ofelliis,  instead  of  Opiliiis,  Hostilius,  Quintilius, 
and  Ufclius.  (lIoraL  Sai.  ii.  2.  3,  et  passim.)  Besidea 
this  nomen  gentilieium  every  Roman  had  a  name, 
called  pmenoinen,  which  preceded  the  nomert  pm- 
tilicimn,  and  which  was  peculiar  to  him  as  an  in- 
dividu:il,  e.j^.  Oius,  Lucius,  Marcoa,  Cneius,  Scx- 
tusi,  &c.  In  early  times  this  name  was  given  to 
l)oy8  when  they  attained  the  age  of  puWrtas,  that 
is,  at  the  a^e  of  fnurtei-n,  or,  according  to  others, 
at  the  0^  of  seventeen  (Gcllius,  x.  28),  when 
they  reeeiTcd  the  toga  -nrilia.  (Peat  ».  e.  Piiha  : 
Sk-aevola  up.  Vaf.  ^fn.r.  I.  e.)  At  a  later  time  it 
was  custoiuivry  to  give  to  boys  a  procnoiticii  on  the 
ninth  day  after  their  birth,  and  to  girls  on  the 
eighth  day.  This  solemnity  was  pri  ced -d  !iv  a 
lustratio  of  the  child,  whence  the  day  v. a*  tailed 
diet  luttriau,  tiie^  nonn'tmm,  or  nominalia.  ( Macrob. 
Sat.  'uX^l  Tertuil.  de  IdoUd,  6.)  The  pracnomea 
given  to  a  boy  waa  in  meet  cases  that  of  the  fiither, 
liut  snmetinu-.s  that  of  th,-  grandfather  or  great- 
grandfather. Hence  we  frequently  meet  with  in- 
stances like  M.  Tullius,  M.  F.,  that  is,  Marait 
Tullius,  Marci  filing  or  C.  Octavlus,  C.  P.,  C.  N., 
C.  p.,  that  i^  Caiua  Uctavius,  Caii  filius,  Caii  nejxjs, 
Gaiipconepos.  Sometimes,  however,  the  jiraenonien 
was  given  without  any  reference  to  father  or  grand- 
father, &&  Then  existed,  aconding  to  V'ai  vu, 
abaat  thiitj  ptacncmina,  while  nomina  gentiiicia 
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were  very  numerous.  These  two  niuncs,  a  pnuv 
BMnen  and  a  nonien  gcntiliciura  or  simply  nomcn, 
were  indispensable  to  a  lloman,  ami  tlicy  were  at 
the  same  time  sufficient  to  designate  him  ;  hence 
the  numerous  instanoasof  Bflnutbei^gdMtanited 
only  bjr  tliCM  two  naniM,  eren  in  cases  where  a 
third  or  fbmtli  name  was  possessed  by  the  person. 
Pli'Ucians,  however,  in  many  ciucs  only  po»si'5s.ed 
two  names,  as  C.  Mariua,  Q.  Sertoriux,  Cn.  Pora- 
peins,  Ac  The  fnmmm  c1i«net«riM4  •  Romao 
citizen  as  an  individual,  and  >rav  ■  !i:n:,  ns  it  wrnc, 
h'lA  caput  [Caput]  at  the  time  whon  he  received 
it  As  women  bad  not  the  full  caput  of  Ben,  they 
only  bore  the  feminine  form  of  the  nomen  gentili* 
cium,  as  Cornelia,  Sempronia,  Tullia,  Tercntio, 
I'lircia,  &c.     In  later  tinn-s,  liowever,  we  fnnl  tliat 

women  also  somotiiocs  bad  a  piacnorocn,  which 
they  rcceirdi  when  they  marriea,  and  wMeli  was 

the  f  mintne  form  of  the  pmenomen  of  their  hus- 
bands ;  such  as  Caia,  Lucia,  Publia.  (Scaevol.  ap. 
Vai.  Max.  I.  c.)  Caia  Oieciliaf  the  wife  of  Lb 
Tarquinius,  if  the  name  he  historical,  is  an  excep- 
tion to  this  rule.  (Val.  Max.  ^  r.  ;  see  Cic.  pro 
Muren.  12.)  When  Mocrobiiis  (/.<*.)  states  that 
girlt  received  tlieir  name  (ho  eridentty  moans  the 
pmenomen)  on  the  e%bth  day  ofter  tiielr  Ikhth,  ho 
nlliidi  ft,  as  in  the  ease  of  hoys  receiving  theirs  on 
the  ninth  day,  to  an  innovation  of  later  times,  and 
among  tbo  fiAnalo  pnienomina  ^iven  nt  such  an 
enrly  ntje  wc  may  reckon  Prima,  Secunda,  Tertia, 
Quarta,  Postuma,  &.c.  (Varro,  dc  Ling.  Lot.  \x. 
60  ;  Suet.  CWs.  50  ;  Capitol.  M  ur.  et  Jhtlb.  5.) 
Vestal  Virgins,  at  the  appotBtmoit  to  their  pnesi- 
hood  (cnptio\  when  they  left  the  patiia  poteotaa, 
n  et  ived,  like  married  wonn'n,  n  pmenomen,  e,p. 
Caia  Tarratia,  or  Caia  Suffctia.  (Plin.  //.  N. 
zxxiv.  11.) 

Every  Roman  citizen,  l>e«i'V«i  helnngin?'  to  a 
gens,  was  aim  a  member  of  a  faaulLn,  contained  in 
a  gen^  and,  as  a  member  «f  ndl  n  fiunOiai  he  had 
or  might  hoTo  n  third  namo  or  ctMRMnen.  Such 
cognomina  were  deriTed  hj  the  Romanfl  finm  a 
variety  of  menuil  or  bodily  [H.cnliaritie9,  or  from 
some  remarkable  event  in  the  life  of  the  person 
who  was  coniidered  aa  the  founder  of  the  CunSia. 
Such  engnnmiua  are,  Asper,  Imperiosus,  Magnus, 
Miiximus,  Publicola,  Brutus,  Capito,  Cato,  Naso, 
I^bco,  Gaecoi,  Ciowo^  Sojm,  Sulla,  Torquatus, 
ACi  Thew  namea  were  In  most  cases  hereditary, 
and  deeeended  to  the  latest  members  of  a  familia  ; 
in  some  e.nses  they  ceased  with  the  death  of  the 
person  to  whom  they  were  given  for  special  rea> 
aona.  Many  Roranno  had  s  aeeond  eognomen 
(aMfnomeH  iecundnm  or  aijTiriinrii^,  which  wax  pircn 
to  them  as  an  honorary  di^tiiiciion,  and  in  comme- 
momtion  of  some  memorable  deed  or  event  of  their 
life,  «.g.  Africanus,  Asiaticus,  Hispollu?,  Crctensis, 
Macedonicus,  Numantianus,  &c.  Such  ngnontina 
were  sonietiinea  yiven  by  one  general  to  anoi}ier, 
sometimes  by  the  army  and  confirmed  by  the 
chicf-genend,  oometimca  by  the  people  in  uo  eo- 
mitia,  and  sometimes  they  were  assumed  by  the 
person  himself,  as  in  the  ca^e  of  L.  Cornelius  Scipio 
Aaiaticiia.  Sometimes  also  a  (terson  adopted  a 
aeeond  ct^nmcn  which  was  derived  from  the  name 
of  bis  mother,  as  M.  Porcius  Cnto  Solonianus  or 
Saliminiis  who  was  the  son  of  M.  Cato  Censorius 
and  of  Salonia.  (OeUius,  xiii.  19  s  Plat.  Oat.  Mqj. 
24.) 

Thp  regular  order  in  which  these  names  followed 
one  onutbt^  was  this :  —  i.  praenomcn  ;  '2.  nomen 


gentiliciam  ;  3.  cognomen  primum ;  i.  cognomen 
secundum  or  a^omen.   Somotimeo  the  name  oi 

the  tribe  to  which  a  pcmon  b<?lon;:cd,  was  added 
to  his  name,  in  the  abLTiivu  ca&^,  &&  Q.  Wucm  Ro- 
milia  (Cic  e.  Verr.  i.  8),  C.  Claudius  Palatina 
(Cic  c  IVrr.  iL  43),  Ser.  Salptdiu  t«nwnin  (Cie. 
PkUip.  iz.  7).  No  one  was  allnwed  to  astnnie  a 
nomen  pcntilicium  or  a  cognomen  which  did  not 
belong  to  him,  and  he  who  did  so  was  guilty  of 
bUom.  (Dig.  48.  tit.  11.  a.  18.) 

It  must  nave  T>een  in  comparatively  few  ca^cf 
that  peraons  bod  a  fourth  name  or  agnomen,  but  the 
three  others  were,  at  least  at  a  kto  period,  when 
the  plebeian  aristocracy  had  become  eitabii»bed, 
thought  indispensable  to  any  one  who  dainicd  to 
belong  to  an  ancient  family.  (Jnvenal,  v.  127.)  In 
the  intercourse  of  common  liCe,  however,  and  etpe- 
cially  among  friend*  and  TChtireB,  it  was  ens- 
tomary  to  address  one  another  only  by  the  prae- 
nomcn or  cocnomeji,  as  may  be  seen  iu  the  letters 
of  Cwm*  It  was  bat  vei^  addom  that  persons 
were  addressed  by  their  nomen  g«*ntilicium.  The 
most  common  mode  of  itating  tliu  name  of  a  per- 
son in  cases  wlu  n'  h  gal  accuracy  was  not  the  ob- 
ject, was  that  of  mentioning  the  pcaanomen  and 
cognomen,  with  the  omimion  of  the  nonien  gratQi* 
ciuin,  which  was  easily  understood.  Thus  Caiwa 
JuIiuA  Cneear  would  during  the  bett«:r  ag<ea  of  the 
republic  and  in  familiar  addiess  be  called  Caius, 
otherwise  Caius  Caesar,  or  even  C^ius  Julius,  but 
never  Julius  Caesar,  which  was  only  done  durin;^ 
the  latter  period  of  the  republic  and  under  the  em- 
pire^ as  in  Albitu  TibuUoa,  Cocnelioa  Nqwe,  Me* 
nenina  Agrippo,  Sco.  A  Yery  eMRmmi  node  of 
stating  the  name  of  a  person  during  these  latter 
tiaM%  was  that  of  merely  mentioning  the  cogno- 
men, profided  the  penon  bearing  it  was  stifRciently 
known  or  notorious,  a**  we  ^p<^k  nf  Milton  and 
Johnson,  without  adding  any  other  distinction, 
although  there  are  many  persons  bearing  the  aane 
name.  The  moat  commoB  of  these  rases  among 
the  Romant  are  Verree,  Cacbo,  Cato,  Cai'pio, 
Cicero,  (Caesar,  Sulla,  &c.  Tn  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus and  Tiberius  it  became  very  common  to  inmt 
the  andent  order  of  nomen-  and  cognomen*  and  to 
say,  t*.  (/.  r>ni«n*  Clandiu-S  or  Silv.mu^  Pl.iutius, 
instead  of  Claudius  Drusus  and  Flautius  biivanus. 
(Veil.  Pit  a.  97,  112.) 

Roman  women  had  likewise  sometimes  a  cogno- 
men, although  instances  of  it  are  very  rarf.  It 
wa.i  sometimes,  like  that  of  men,  derived  from  per- 
sonal pecttliari^s,  such  as  Ra&  and  Poailta 
(Hont  5MLiL9u316) ;  tomeUmeafiromthe  nenen 
pentilicium  of  their  huskindu,  as  Junia  Clandill.x, 
Knnia  Naevia  (iiucU  Ca%.  12),  Livia  Ocellina 
(SSuet.  Gull).  3),  and  sometimes  from  thocognamen 
of  their  husbands,  as  Coecilia  Metelln. 

During  the  latter  port  of  the  republic,  and  the 
early  period  of  the  enipire,  when  the  Roman  fran- 
chise was  given  to  whole  coontriea  and  provinoeSi 
the  persona  who  thna  aeqnired  the  dritaa  fte. 
quently  adopted  the  praenoiiien  and  ni>mt  ii  of  the 
person  through  who.v  interest  they  had  obtaned 
the  distinction,  or  of  the  emperor  himself.  Af:er 
the  time  of  C^mcalla  (a.  n.  212),  when  all  the  free 
inhabitants  of  the  empire  had  oblaineil  the  lloman 
franchise,  and  when  the  gentilician  rektions  which 
had  already  gradually  fallen  into  oblivion  wet* 
totally  foi^fotten,  any  penon  might  adopt  what 
name  he  jilca^ed,  either  anci  -nt  or  newly  invented, 
and  even  change  his  name,  if  be  did  not  like 
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it  (Co<L  9.  tit.  25)  ;  and  henceforth  the  ancient  \ 
Roman  names  disappear  from  tlM  hklorjrof  the 
empire  with  iiKTcdible  rapidity. 

if  a  person  by  adoption  passed  from  one  gciis 
into  another,  he  auunied  the  praenomen,  nomen, 
and  cQgDOOMD  of  hit  adoptive  father,  and  added  to 
time  Me  m&M  of  lot  ftnner  gena,  with  the  tenni- 
nation  ar:u.<!.  Thus  C.OctaTiun,  after  being  adopted 
by  hia  etvat-oncle  C  Juliua  Caetar,  was  called  C. 
Jfllhia  C»mat  Oetarmnaa,  and  the  ion  of  L.  Aeroi- 
liu!<  Panllus,  when  adopted  by  P.  Cornel  ins  Sciijio, 
waa  caiied  P,  Cornelias  SciploAemilianiu.  [Auuf- 
no  (Roman).]  There  were,  however,  two 
gentea,  viz.,  the  gens  Antonia  and  the  gena  Fla- 
vinia,  which,  in  caae  of  any  of  their  gentiles  being 
adopted  into  another  gen«,  took  the  tennination 
unu  instead  of  aiitti,  as  Antoninus  and  Flamioinui^ 
inatead  of  Antonianai  and  Flaminiamub  Sooia* 
times  also  the  cognomen  of  the  former  fiimily  was 
retained  asd  added  without  any  alteration  to  the 
name  of  the  adoptive  father,  as  in  the  case  of  Q. 
ScrriJjus  Caepio  Urutus.  (Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num. 
voL  V.  p.  50.)  This  was  done  only  in  case  the 
cognomen  was  of  great  celebrity  ;  but  it  some- 
ttnica  mdarweiJt  achaqge in  the  termination.  Thus 
Cbndios  Mafoelloa,  wnen  adopted  by  Cornelius 
Ijentalua,  was  railed  Cornelius  Lontuhis  Marcelli- 
n«u.  (EUrkhel,  IkM^r.  Num.  vol,  v,  p.  69  and  p.  107.) 
If  one  roan  adopted  two  Vratheii,  the  adoptive 
father  might  choo-<o  any  pmenomina  at  his  discre- 
tion in  order  to  disitngnish  his  adoptive  sons  from 
caeik  other.  Thus  when  Augustus  adopted  the  two 
•ana  off  AflippOi  ha  gare  to  the  ooa  the  pneDomen 
Caint,  ana  to  the  other  the  pnenonen  Ladm, 
( ^^  11.  Pat  il.  96.)  PtirinjT  the  early  period  of  the 
empire  it  appears  to  have  sometimes  occurred  that 
a  perMa,  whan  adopted  into  another  gena,  added 
his  own  nomen  (jentiUdnm  without  any  alteration 
to  that  of  his  adoptive  father,  as  in  the  ca&es  of  C. 
Plinius  Caecilios  Secundus,  and  L.  Aelius  Aurc- 
lias  Commodus.  (Dion  Cam.  Earerpt.  lib.  Ixxii.  c. 
15.)  Besides  this,  many  other  irrci?ularities  oc- 
curred in  ca«es  of  adoption  during'  the  period  of 
the  empire,  but  it  is  not  necessary  for  oar  purpose 
to  ananMiata  iben  here. 

Slaves  had  only  one  name,  and  usually  retained 
that  which  they  had  bome  before  they  came  iiito 
slavery.  If  a  ala«a  waa  reotond  to  fn  edom,  he 
received  the  pmenmnen  and  nomen  gentilicium  of 
his  former  nvajiU  r,  and  to  these  was  added  the 
name  which  he  had  had  as  a  sl.ivo.  He  became 
thoo  in  wow  neasara  the  gentiiis  of  his  former 
master,  in  as  fiv  m  he  had  the  same  nomen  genti- 
licium, hut  he  had  none  of  the  other  claims  which 
a  frrebom  gentiiis  had.  (Cic.  Top.  6.)  Instances 
of  saeh  freedom  are,  Titus  Ampius  Menander,  a 
£recdman  of  T.  .Ampius  Rallins  (Cic.  wl  Fmn.  xiii. 
70) ;  L.  Comelitia  Chrysogouujs,  a  fn-edman  of 
I*.  Comelinf  Soihi  (Cic.  pro  I{o$c.Am.  2.  &lc.),  M., 
TnUios  Laorea,  and  M.  Tnlliiis  Tiro,  frc  dnu  a  of 
M.  Tnllins  Cicero.  If  the  stale  eoiancipated  a 
»rn-u3  puhlicus,  and  gave  him  the  fmnchise  at  the 
aame  time,  any  praenom^  and  nomen  were  given 
to  Moi,  or  hetoMt  these  nameo  fiom  the  magistrate 
who  performed  the  act  of  emancipntinn  in  the  name 
of  the  state,  and  then  rereived  a  cognomen  derived 
from  the  name  of  the  city,  as  Romantis  or  Roma- 
neii«is.  (Vairok^XitoA  lot*  riiL  83;  Liv.  iv. 
Gl.)  tL.S.) 
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NOMENCLA'TOR.    [Ambitus,  p.  77,a.l 

NOMISMATOS  DIAPHORAS  GRAPHS 
(vo/ijVaaToj  Siat^opaf '.p3'*'<j)  is  the  name  of  the 
public  actiuu  which  migiit,  nt  Athens,  be  brought 
against  any  one  who  coined  monej  eitticr  too  light 
in  weight  or  not  ooniisting  of  tha  pnio  metol  pre- 
•oibed  hy  the  law.  The  lawful  poniihment  m- 
flicted  upon  a  person  in  ease  he  was  convtrted  w;is 
death.  (Demosth.  a.  JLepU  p.  d08,  c  Timocrul. 
p.  765,  &c)  What  action  m^t  he  hnraght 
aijainst  those  who  coined  money  without  the  s.ine- 
tion  of  the  republic,  aod  how  such  pertuus  were 
punished,  is  oot  knowiL  (Seo  Patitna,  J^(jo.  AtL 
p.  510.)  [US.] 

NOMOPHY'LACES  (w/io^<J\aJc«f ),  were  cer- 
tTiu  magistrates  or  official  p  rsons  of  high  authority, 
who  exercised  a  control  over  other  magistrates,  and 
indeed  over  the  whole  body  of  die  people,  it  b<  ing 
their  duty  to  »ee  that  the  laws  were  duly  admi- 
nistered and  obeyed.  Mention  is  made  of  such 
officers  at  Sparta  aod  dfowhere,  and  some  of  the 
Greek  philosophers  who  wmte  on  Ief;i*lation  ap- 
pear to  have  thought,  that  suili  a  Iwdy  of  nitn  was 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  a  social  community. 
(Schumann,  AnL  Jmr,  Fwh.  Qr.  p.  130  ;  Plat. 
Leg.  vL  p.  252  ;  Xen.  Ososa.  iz.  14.)  No  snch 
body  existed  at  .^theuH,  for  they  nm.^t  have  had  a 
power  too  gnat  for  the  existence  of  a  democracy. 
The  Senate  of  500i,  or  the  Areo^mgitic  council, 
performed  in  some  mensnre  the  oflice  of  law- 
pnardiaiia  (Arist.  I'nl.  vi.  .S,  sith  fin.  ;  Andoc.  D« 
.Mtfst.  11);  but  the  only  persons  designated  by 
tbia  name  appear  to  have  been  inferior  function* 
arieo  (a  MTt  of  police),  whose  boshiess  it  was  to 
prevent  irregularities  and  di.sturhances  in  the 
public  assemblies.  Even  their  existence  has  been 
doubted  hy  modern  writers ;  some  thmk  they  have 
been  confounded  with  the  ^tn^oBirai.  Another 
hypothesis  is,  that  the  otlice  was  never  introduced 
until  the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  who,  when 
he  was  invested  with  the  authority  of  lawgiver  by 
Cassandi-r,  pave  to  the  Eleven  the  additional  duty 
of  watchiri'^  the  conduct  of  all  the  other  nins^is- 
trntcM,  with  a  view  to  introduce  a  more  nristo- 
cratical  gorenunent  In  fiitour  <tf  ihia  opmion  it 
has  been  observed,  that  the  office  of  vo^xo<pl'Xa.Kfs 
is  only  mentioned  by  pnimmarians,  and  they  refer 
to  Deinarchus,  who  was  the  friend  and  eontempo- 
rary  of  Demetrius.  (See  Schneider's  note  to  Arist. 
Ptk.  vi,  5.  §  10  ;  Wachsm.  vol.  i,  pt.  i.  p.  209  ; 
Meier,  AH.  fror.  pp.  (JH— 73.)  [C.  R.  K.] 

NOMOS  (yi{io$).  This  word  oomprehenda  the 
notion  not  only  of  established  or  statnte  law,  hat 
likewise  of  all  customs  and  npiiiif)ns  to  which  long 
prescription  or  natural  feeling  gives  the  force  of 
law  ;  as  Euripides  (Daceh.  8d.'S)  expKMCa  H,  Th 
XP'^*">'  M^WfPV  y6filH0P  ixl  ^vffft  Tf  Vfi^MMtit. 
In  the  heroic  ages,  lieforc  the  period  of  authentic 
history  begins,  we  find  in  the  Homeric  and  other 
poems  tiaoes  of  a  general  belief  among  the  Oreeks 
that  government  ought  to  be  eontroned  by  hw. 

As  evi-n  the  supreTue  God  was  supposed  to  be 
vubjcct  to  a  higher  power.  Fate  or  'Avayicft,  so  the 
AioTfM^v  $atriK€vs  was  bound  to  govern  accord* 
inu  to  the  rules  of  justice,  SiVtj,  r6fiOt,  tvyofi'trj. 
(Hum.  Od.  xvii.  4a7  ;  Pind.  J'yik.  2.  157  ;  Herod. 
iiL  38  ;  Hes.  Op.  H  I>i<-*,  '2*74.)  Qovenunenti 
though  monarchical  and  hereditair,  was  nerertW 
less  limited,  M  ^ots  yfpwn  (Thuc.  i.  18).  The 
inonarchs  were  riyriropf^  Tj5f  fitSoyrtv,  liound  to 

consult  for  the  good  of  their  people,  and  to  listen 
3  F  3 
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to  t!u'  advice  of  ll)«-ir  couiucllors,  or  th<»  chy^f  mrn  ' 
of  the  Btatc  {y«po¥Tts,  &ya«Tff,  Ac),  and  aUo  to 
Nilininuter  justice,  8(Kat,  dcV'rrrai,  (i>St4r(afc  (J2. 
ii.  660,  xri.  542,  OJ.  lix.  \  iv.  OJjy.) 

TbcM  notiuii*  ol  liiw  lujd  jiwtico  w*'ro  nccca- 
milj  ngMi  The  rrgid  power,  though  limited  in 
fnctie^  to  kAve  been  abMlato  ia  tbeonr, 

and,  u  MieD,  ww  euilj  lwbl«  to  b«  abtned.  We 
find  compLuiits  of  tlx-  alm^r  uf  power  in  TT<^siod 
i(M  «t  Diesy  39.  258)  ;  luid  Wachcmuth  (He/U  Alt 
ToLL  pt.Le.l8)nmwluUMtt]ieOdjMci]reaatdiM 
jntiir.itirtii!*  of  a  stnvr^le  of  the  iiofinity  Bgaintt 
the  Kuvcrvigii.  llmi  many  lM.>u«ficuil  conceMioni 
tverc  made  hy  the  kings  to  their  pcopl*  before  the 
age  of  authentic  history,  is  not  impcobible.  Tb* 
changes  introduced  hy  Theseua  may  be  considered 
in  this  li^ht.  But  the  first  great  step  towards  the 
ettablisbjlMnt  of  4)m^itMt»amid  km  appew*  to  have  j 
htm  taken  bjrthe  Alkflniaiui,  wbcn  taej  abridged  j 
thejxiwvr  of  the  Medontidae,  and  rendered  gm  i  ni- 
ini*iit  rrs/xtNfitfJf,  rifp  fiaotfinlaM  utricri^a*  tit 
apxTfy  inrti'^vyof,  (PaaiL  far.  5.§ 

The  traiisitiDri  fr<im  custonmry  or  trnditinnary 
law  to  tixcd  cimI  ivrdmuiiccj  mu»t  have  liikcn  plate 
gradually.  When  people  came  to  unite  io  cities 
((THr^ijivrro),  aad  ioim  compact  Mcietiec,  tbej 
begaa  to  fed  tlie  noeecaitj  or  ymaf  nnnaB«it 
laws  to  define  and  secure  their  ti\  il  ri;:hts.  The 
Doticm  sooo  sprang  up  that  society  was  formed  for 
tbo  good  of  ail  daasea.  The  expression  rh  Kotvdv, 
forrirerlr  applied  to  rational  leamir>s  ami  confede- 
I^'ies  (Hiirod.  v.  I'lD),  came  to  deuole  a  united 
body  of  citiseD«  ;  and  equal  laws  were  claimed  for 
all.  Fnxn  this  body  indeed  were  excluded  all 
such  {MTwus  as  came  under  the  definition  of  w^pi- 
oiKoi,  provincials  (Merod.  vi.  58,  ix.  11),  or  serfs, 
like  the  Heiota  ;  and  all  idavea  of  cTcrf  kiad.  It 
«M  only  tbo  towMaaa  (waXfni*)  and  the  fraa- 
nian  who  could  eiijoy  the  privileges  of  a  citizen. 
The  emigrant  (irlfiriTos  ^srwaaT^i)  tbuugb,  if  he 
became  a  mident  (>(«TOticos),  he  was  upon  certain 
Cnnditifin*  sdmitteJ  to  the  prolectioii  of  the  law, 
Wiu  ntivcr  placed  on  the  same  iauluig  a»  ihu 
native. 

Before  any  written  coiM  aifwared,  law  was  pro- 
mutgitted  by  the  poett  or  win  men,  who  sang  the 
great  deeds  of  their  ancestors,  and  delivere<l  their 
moral  and  political  le«sons  La  verso.  Such  was  the 
(dedared  law)  of  Sparta  and  Taraittna. 
The  laws  of  Charoiidas  were  snn?  as  crK6\ia.  at 
Alhcus.  (Aelian,  ii.  30  ;  ArisL  i*n^4.  xix.  'J!)  ; 
Athenaciix.  xiv.  p.  tjl9;  Wachm./le/<L  Alt.  rol.  L 
pt.Lpp.201, 208.)  The  inflaoiceezeicised  by  these 
men  ««se  in  a  great  measure  from  the  belief  that 
they  wen?  diviiu  lv  iiisj.ired  ;  a  power  wLich  was 
aacnbod  to  must  of  the  ancient  law  .makers.  TbuS| 
th«  laws  of  Hiaoa  were  «ud  to  bo  a  revelation  liam 
.Ttij.itiT  (Pauun.  iii.  2.  §  4)  ;  I.yctinrus  was  the 
Ci^itlulant  of  the  Delphic  god  ;  Zalcuctu  of  Pallas. 
(  W'achsm.  voL  L  pt.  L  p.  201.)  Some  hare  supposed 
that  the  use  of  y(i/tes,ia  tlte  aenseof  losa,  was  derived 
from  the  circumstance  of  laws  baring  first  been  in 
Terse,  as  the  same  word  denote*  uiDisure  or  tune. 
But  this  it  net  surprisingt  when  we  consider  that 
prbciplee  of  banaenf  are  neeeeiary  not  only  to 
niiuic  and  poetry,  Imt  to  the  adjustment  of  the 
varioos  rclatiotts  of  civil  society ;  and  both  mean- 
iiilge  nay  well  be  derired  fipon  pfytw  {JuttUmmvi 
tmmm  cuifve). 

As  civilisation  advanced,  laws  were  reduced  to 
wzitii^  in  the  ibapa  etther  «f  vegnlar  eodee  or  dia> 
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tinct  orilinrince«.and  afterwards  publicly  exhibited, 
engraved  on  tablets,  or  hewu  un  columns.  (Lyc  e. 
Ltoe.  p.  1 65,  ed.  Steph. ;  Arist  PoL  v.  9.  §  2  ;  P^o. 
f^.  V.  p.  738.)  The  first  written  Liws  we  hear  of 
are  those  of  Zaiciicus.  ( Wachsm.  roL  i.  pt  i.  p.  208. ) 
The  first  at  Athens  were  tho^c  of  Draco,  called 
dtffiiiciy  Mid  by  tbal  name  distinguished  fn>m  the 
v^nm  of  Solon.  (Andoc^  il/ysf.  p.  1 1,  ed.  Steph.) 
Knun  the  ori;;in  of  this  word  one  would  suppose 
that  it  signified  ordained  or  statute  law,  Tt9*ti 
i«4pot ;  1»at  it  is  fircquemlj  need  like  b4fus^  in  tbe 
ionsc  of  natural  riirht  or  »f¥rial  ii5a?^r>,  (Hum.  //. 
ix.  I  'M,  xi.  778,  Od.  xxia.  '2'j6.)  Tbe  six  inlcnor 
archons  wm  odled  btvfuairm,  becaoae  •  great 
variety  of  cMieee  fell  under  their  cognizance,  and, 
in  the  abwnce  of  a  written  code,  those  who  declare 
an<l  int<Tpret  the  law*  may  I'c  projKrIy  m\A  to 
make  thew.  (Thirlwall,  6V.  Hid.  toL  ii.  p.  17.) 

Tbe  hwi  of  Lycurgus  were  not  written,  lie 
enjoiK-  d  that  they  Klnuld  nevfr  he  inscrihed  on  nr.r 
othex  Litbk't  tluui  the  hearts  of  his  countrrnieu. 
(Thirlwall,  vol.  I  p.  336.)  Thota  of  Sobn  were 
inscribod  on  wooden  tablets,  arranged  hi  |*ymmidal 
blocks  turning  on  an  axis,  called  Amoves  and  Kvpiui. 
(Harpocration  and  Suidas,  s.  r.  ;  Plut  Solon,  25.) 
They  were  first  bong  in  the  Acropolis,  but  after- 
warde  braagbt  down  to  the  Prytaneum.  (Harpoer. 
s.w  'O  KdTw&fv  vifios :  Paui^aiu  L  111.  Jii}.)  Ar- 
chives were  established  iur  the  custody  of  Atheniaa 
Uws  in  the  temple  of  th<*  motber  of  the  ptds  (ir 
rip  firjTpilxf))  with  a  public  servant  (Sjiumrio?)  to 
take  aire  of  them.  (Demosth.  de  J^'n's.  Lty.  3S1, 
e.  Arutofi.  799.)  Otben  were  bong  up  in  reiieaa 
public  places,  so  tbat  anydtimk  might  bare  aceeM 
to  them,  to  read  or  take  extracts.  For  inetanec, 
law.o  which  concerned  the  jurisdiction  of  the  nrchon 
were  bung  up  in  bis  office  ;  those  wbicb  concerned 
the  senate  (/kwXrvrura)  i4t>o*)  in  their  couiciU 
room,  and  m  on.  (Demosth.  c.  Arisioc.  627,  643, 
c.  Timoc.  7()(j ;  W'achsm.  ToLi.  |'t  i.  p.  '266  ;  Meier 
and  Shoni.  AU.  Proe.^Wi^  f^'JO.)  After  the 
expulsion  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  in  tii-  archoiiship 
of  Kutlidc!!,  a  dt'cix-c  Vkiui  po^'d  Uy  the  assembly  to 
restore  the  ancient  laws,  and  appoint  a  committee 
to  rcriae  tbem,  and  propose  any  alterations  or  ad' 
ditions  that  m^bt  SMm  necessary.  The  new  and 
old  laws  were  :\\\  to  he  written  out  In  the  enlarged 
Ionian  alpiiabc-t,  which  had  not  come  into  u«e  in 
Soknls  time ;  and  tbe  whole  eode  thus  rerised  was 
tmii'ent.Ml  nti  !!ic  Willis  of  the  p«>nico  {*U  tht* 
aroop  aveypai^cw).  At  the  saiue  it  was  itiaclcd 
that  no  magistrate  should  be  allowed  to  use  un 
unwritten  law  (iypdtp^  ii  p6fjuf  rit  ^X^* 
XpiM(u  »«W  Mt,  Andoc  ate  Mjfti.  11 — 13, 
ed.  Steph.) 

Aoeordiog  to  these  statutes  of  Solon,  and  those 
which  were  subsequently  enacted  at  'varioos  timea, 

the  mai^istmte-*  and  the  judges  at  Athen.4  were 
bound  to  aduiiiii^ter  the  law,  executive  aud  judi- 
cial. The  Heliastic  body,  acting  in  their  capncitj 
of  judges  or  jurors  (as  to  their  lepslative  sec 
NoMOTHBTKs),  Were  sworn  wf^  m«f  &v  ySfun 
*i<r\,  Korik  to'js  youovs  \l/T}^tfUTSeUy  irtpl  ii  we  ftii 

tiai,  YM^j}  SiKoiordrp.  (Meier  and  Seb^ 
Alt  Pne.  p.  128.)  In  all  eanses,  whedier  dril  cr 

criminal,  tlie  parlies  procured  cupiea  or  extracts  of 
such  laws  as  were  uiau>rial  to  the  questions  to  be 
tried,  and  brought  them  before  the  rrffpAf  tutmr- 
rriplov  at  the  ayitcpiiris.  hy  whom  they  wcra  con- 
signed to  the  ^x<^oi«  and  prodooed  at  the  trial,  to 
ha  rend  to  the  tutmmi  hj  the  fpa/iimnis.  If 
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any  man  prodiicod  1>cfi>rf  \]\c  judjo^  a  fuiiilixis 
law  {oiiK  Ivra  vojsiu*'),  Le  waa  jiuuiakilile  with 
death.  (D<  niosth.  cAriM.  807.) 

Am  the  {uMtrrat  (cboMB  «•  ezpfauMd  Tin<i«r 
DlTJkfmM)  prfemwd  the  foactiam  mUi  of  judge 
and  itiry,  it  is  rviili'iit  that  the  iiiipurtaiit  >i>i»-slii>ii, 
bow  tile  laws  of  Atbeoa  worked,  dcpcuda  on  the 
diMRCioi  wbidi  l»  pmmMm  Umj  exflRued  in  th« 
int*rprrtati  71  of  the  written  law.  This  u  only  to 
bo  diacoTcn^d  by  a  careful  pcnual  uf  tbe  Attic 
mtnrn,  and  is  too  wide  a  qMMtioB  to  be  diwuued 
liere.  Much  light  is  thrown  on  the  lubjcct  by 
Aristotle  {Bkei.  1  15),  who,  in  treating  of  judicial 
matters,  always  has  in  rifw  the  practice  of  the 
Athenian  eourtiL  He  leckoni  tbe  v^ttt  among 
tlie  ^(r«xMt  wiivTfiy,  and  adnsce  tlw  ecator,  when 
the  law  of  the  cxintry  \*  aLrainst  liim  (iav 
itdrrtot  1i  6  yrypa^tmi  w^yfunt)  to  appeal 
to  the  universal  law  of  justice  or  equity  (t^  Kouhf 

vSfjL(fi  Kcu  To~y  iiritiK('7iy,  Sixattrr tf>oi%\.  For 
(ssn  s  hi  )  if  the  written  law  is  cuutrary  to  justico, 
it  is  not  a  lair,  fitp  vetc?  fpyoi^  tov  vdaov. 
From  this  it  may  be  teen,  that  the  notiom  enter- 
tained by  the  Athenians  of  the  discretion  to  be  cx- 
ercisdl  hv  a  jtuli,'o  wop*  »(inii-ivhat  diiffriiit  frnni 
OQX  own.  There  existed  at  Athens  no  clau  of 
penoM  enrresponding  to  ear  eMmiel  or  atlonieya, 
whose  buiincs*  or  [irnf-s-ion  it  was  to  expKnmfl  the 
lawa.  The  offica  of  thv  ^^Tn^roi  related  only  to 
vdifioaa  observances.  ( E  x  Xi  etaI.]  According 
to  thf  pr!nci|>]«'  i^f  iIk-  onstitiitiin,  rvrry  riti/m 
was  Ujuiid  ti>  Hatch  over  the  pnm-rvuliou  uf  the 
lawa,  and  to  infomi  aLrain<tt  and  prosecute  any  per- 
aom  who  transgressed  tbem.  The  people,  ettlicr 
•n  the  bench  or  in  the  aaeemMy,  were  the  vlti- 
Saa'.o  judges.    (Lycur.:.  c.  L">,\  ]-iP>,  ed.  St  [di.) 

As  to  ibe  didleraice  between  rifua  and 
Md  aa  to  the  mainer  in  whidi  lawi  were  enarted 
or  repealed,  see  NoMOTltETK<!.         [C.  R.  K.l 

NOMO'TH£T£S  (wjWJflfTTjj),  le-nlator,  IS  n 

waid  whieh  nay  bo  applied  (<>  any  |kt»>ii  who 
causes  iawf  tn  be  enacted.  Thus,  Pericles  and 
Themistoclea  are  called  yoftoBirai^  movers  or  pro- 
pofters  of  laws,  (Lys.  c.  Nicom.  186,  ed.  Steph.) 
It  ii,  however,  mon  conunopljr  given  to  thoae  emi- 
nent men  whoee  lawa  have  been  eelebnted  frr 

thfir  iiitr!ii>ic  iiurit,  or  f<r  tli'>  itnjHjrtant  iiifliiciui' 
which  they  exercised  over  the  dfsiinica  of  lijtMr 
ceontiy.  Sach  were  Minos  of  Crete,  Draco  at 
Atheti?,  ZalciKii^  at  Lorri  and  Charondas,  whov 
hiwi  were  distintruisiicd  fur  ihtir  iitpi€fin,  and 
were  received  at  Rhegium,  Catana,  and  other  Chal- 
ddian  stnt  -s.  (Aristot.  Pol.  ii.  9.  §  8  ;  Hermann, 
Poi.  Ant.  §  H8,  89.)  Many  other  men  hare  been 
honour>'<l  With  tlii.4  title,  fitlier  for  liaviiitj  im- 
proved the  laws  of  their  countrymen,  or  as  having 
by  thetr  wfititya,  thdremmid,  and  good  example, 
Ie<l  t-)  the  intmduftion  of  a  sound  moral  di.tci|)!ine 
among  them.  Thi'se  were  the  sagos  or  wise  men, 
called  by  Diogenes  l^iurtius  (i.  40)  tnwtrol  rwit 
KoX  vn^oQtTiKui.  Pittiicns  of  L<".lf.  ^.  Phidon  of 
Argos,  ThaUa  of  Miletii*,  Hiaa  of  i'm-ne,  Chilon, 
who  improved  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  and  I'ytha- 
goraa,  may  be  reckoned  in  this  dais.  (  Wachsm. 
vol.i.  pt.i.  p.  212.)  Bat  the  name  of  potiodirris  is 
(;ivi.ii  Kar'  iloxh"  to  S<don  and  Lycurgu* ;  fnr  tlicy 
not  only  introduoed  codes  of  laws,  but  were  the 
foimdeia  of  owMf iVafiwie  (waXmUuX  which,  thoogh 
frotn  time  to  time  mwlitied  and  aUerr  d,  and 
somctiioes  even  stupendcd,  roinained  more  or  le>s 
in  fiVM,  M  lonf      Athena  and  Sparta  oxiatcd 
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as  rrpiiblica.  (AristoL il  f).  g  I."*  <vi  Inuh 
vv;w  tiic  esteem  in  which  Solon  was  held  by  the 
Athenians,  as  the  founder  of  tiieir  loeial  polity, 
that  although  many  important  reforms  were  i'f- 
fected  at  TaiioBs  periods,  he  still  continued  to  be 
r.'v'arded  as  t/it  /nwyicer  {S  vofutdi-ntt)^  and  tbo 
whole  body  of  laws  passed  andcr  hia  name. 
WadMBnith<voLi.  pti.  p.  268)  remarks  that  on  this 
.K  roimt,  whenever  a  biw  of  Solon  is  citid,  wt-  may 
BUiipect  tliiU  it  contains  interpointiun.  On  thie 
other  hand,  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  In  all  the 
changes  which  t»w)k  jil.-wi-  in  t)io  Athrnian  cniisti- 
tution,  tbe  refomiers  aamcd  at  prij&tTvjng  ibi:  nuun 
principles  of  Solon's  policy.  Cleisthenes,  who  esta- 
blished the  8^MM*rsnMdelled  the  f«Aal,and  made 
other  changes,  i«  chuMteriied  bjr  Aiiatotie  (PoL 
!!■  n.  §  II )  a^  hmriaf  Ar  kk  o1^  aft^vw 

There  is  this  tvnaikablo  diftrcnie  between  tho 

l<').'isIation  of  S  don  and  that  of  other  Greek  law- 
f(ivrr»,  that  he  did  not  (as  they  did)  endeavour  to 
s»viir*»  fitity  and  fuialitjr  fcr  bis  institutions.  Za- 
leucus  and  Charondas  arc  said  to  bavi<  ntade  it  a 
capital  crime  to  propose  new  laws.  Lycurgus  for- 
bade yi>un|(  men  to  censure  the  laws  ;  and  when  he 
went  on  hts  hut  journey,  tnm  which  he  nover  le- 
twned  (the  story  »ays),  he  boond  bis  eoantrymen 
hy  an  oath  to  ot>s<-rvi-  all  his  laws  till  liiti  ri'iiim. 
Silnn  exacted  a  suiulur  oftth  of  the  Athenians  for 
only  ten  jeartt.  (Herod,  i.  29  ;  Wacbsai.  VoL  i. 
pt.  i.  p.  21 1  ;  Thirl  wall,  Cr.  Hia.  m!.  i.  p.  '2f)Ty) 

Rut  Solon  alau  devised  regulations  by  which  tho 
laws  might  ttndcfKO  periodical  revision,  and  be 
amended  as  occasion  required.  At  the  lint  Kvpla 
ImeAifofa  in  every  year,  aoj*  person  was  at  liberty 
to  fMiint  out  dof.  cts  in  the  existing  code  or 
propose  alterations.  IS  hia  motion  was  deemed 
worthy  of  attention,  the  tlrird  aiMmUy  might 
refer  the  matter  to  a  le._ri>!  itive  committee,  called 
vouo6*jai.  'I'lii*  comniutee  was  selected  by  lot 
fr'iin  tho  ll<-tia'itic  body  ;  it  being  tho  intention 
of  Solon  to  limit  the  power  of  the  popular  assembly 
by  means  of  a  superior  board  «.tuAnating  from  it«el^ 
composed  of  citizens  of  mature  age,  bound  bjr  • 
stricter  oath,  and  a«ca«UMncd  to  weigh  Irail  prin- 
riples  by  the  ezeretK  of  their  jadieial  functions. 
I'lie  ntiniher  of  the  r  oininittee.  si;  aj>[xiiut<-d,  var  i.  d 
a^xurding  to  tbe  exigency  of  the  occasiuo.  Tho 
people  appointed  five  advocates  (e^vlteot)  to  attend 
before  the  board  and  maintain  tho  j^olicy  of  the 
existing  institntiuii.  If  the  jimposed  measure  met 
the  approval  of  the  comniittee,  it  passed  into  hw 
forthwith.  Besides  this,  the  Tbesmothetae  wert* 
officially  authorised  to  review  the  whole  code,  and 
refer  all  statutes  which  they  considered  unworthy 
of  being  retained  to  the  mV(o9«t(u.  (Hermann,  PoL 
Ant.  I  ISl  ;  Wachsm.  vel  i.  pt,  i.  p.  260  ;  Thiri- 
wall,  vol,  ii.  p.  46  ;  Deiiin.tli.  r.  Tun,^ ,-.  7(>i,.) 

Hence  appcan  the  ditl'crenco  between  ^^ur/ia 
and  *6iMt.  Tbe  men  raoltitian  of  the  people  in 
assembly  wn«  a  »H<^i<r^a,  and  only  remained  in 
lone  a  year,  iike  a  decree  of  the  senate.  Nothing 
was  a  law  that  did  not  pass  the  ordeal  uf  the 
poiiaMtm^  Tbe  demoency  of  Solon  was  thereforo 
one  of  that  kind,  in  which  (as  Aristotle  says), 

Kvpi>}%        6  fJ^xoi,  oAa'  ou  7h  TA^tJos.  (  /»«/.  iv.  4. 

§  3  i  Ucmuuin,  PU.  AnL  g  67.  n.  8  ;  Demo«th,«. 
Arktoeu  649,  PrhUtgh  leqniced  to  bo 

[  a-M'd  by  six  thou^nd  of  the  pofiple  in  afsembly, 
giving  their  votes  secretly.  The  iwior/  ''.m  of 
a  fon^gner  ia  an  «iamido  of  a  />r,.  '^  r 

8r  3 
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wh'u  li        roten  of  <1ifFprcnt  Msemblk*  W8l» 
ceuar}'.    (Dtinujtli.  ciS'ttttr.  1375.) 

Pn|KWitiaDS  to  be  •ubmitted  tn  th«  people  were 
fint  ^tiaoTed  hy  Um  aenate  of  600,  «m1  Uimi 
cbIImI  vfoi*¥Kttf»mra.  Tlw  notcr  of  ft  kw  «m 
fctiii  ^tT^'ai  or  ypd^ttiy  v^fj-ov,  tin-  j"-ti|i!i'  w 'm  ju-vtsed 
il  ^iadtu.  To  indict  a  man  for  proposing  illegal 
meararet  mw  called  T»<tf«g#af  Tina  n^n^ifm"- 
As  to  th?  proceeding*  in  ncha  ^ne,  sc<>  Para- 
NoMoN  Grapuh.  {.C.  H.K.J 

NON.\i:.  [CALKNDAmtirai.] 

NUKMA  (Yi^M^y),  a  tqaare^  luad  bjr  cbm- 
ter*,  Duuona,  and  other  artilicen,  to  inak«  tli9ir 

Work.  rectan|.Mi'.<ir.  (VhWo  <U  7  Orh.  S/-"i.  2  ;  Vi- 
troT.  vii.  3  ;  I'lin.  I/.N.  xxxvi.  22.  •.61  ;  Pru- 
dent. Piychom.  B-.'U.)  It  made  by  takinfr  three 
flat  woihIcii  ml  ra  |  RKf.(  t  x]  of  equal  thickneM;, 
one  of  thciu  bciu^  U\o  ivni  ten  inch«a  lawf^  the 
atlien  each  two  feet  lonf?,  and  joioing  than  to- 
gcthrr  liy  i'h  ir  extrcmitiea  bo  aa  to  auume  the 
^mi  ot  Ik  right-angled  triangle.  (Iiid.  Ori<f.  xix. 
i9»)  This  nicihud,  though  onlr  a  close  a{<prozi- 
aiBtioa,  must  have  been  quite  ■uttdent  hjt  ail  com- 
mon purposes   For  the  eake  of  cenvcnimee,  the 

loll  •-t  side,  1.0.  IJk>  livpot.-niHO  rvf  the  trianilc, 
was  diKfirded,  and  the  inBtruiiient  then  awuined 
tlie  fHm,  in  which  it  ia  exhibited  ftiaong  other 
to»>U  in  woodrTit  at  p. -fJ.I.  A  >8qi:arp  of  a  still 
Uorv  simple  iiuhion,  uiadc  by  uurilv  lutliii^'  a 
feetftBgttlar  piece  out  of  a  board,  is  shown  on  an< 
other  sepulchral  nMOflMftt,  SnwaA  at  Hacae  and 
published  by  Omter  (£.«,  p.^),  and  copied  in 

the  woodi  ut  which  is  In  r«'  iii!rn]iu<-il.  Tin'  sijuaro 
was  used  io  making  the  aeinicircular  striae  ot  ionic 
eolumiie  (ColvmnaI,  a  method  feonded  m  the 

prnp"H!i')ii  ill  Euclid,  that  thr  nn;;h-  rontaiiifd  in 
a  semicircle  it  a  nght  angle  (V'itruv.  iii.  5.  jj  14). 
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I'roin  the  ti^r  "f  thi-*  iT;<:tnmirnt  a  right  nni;?f 
was  also  called  a  normtti  angle.  (Quintil.  si.  '.S.  p. 
446«  ed.  Spalding.)  Any  thing  mis  shnp< n  was 
called  a//nnn,.ii.    ( flnr.        ii.  2.     )      [J.  Y.] 

NOTA,  whitli  sijimtitii  a  mark  or  sign  of  any 
kind,  was  also  rmplnyed  for  an  abbrwiation. 
Ilrnco  hoAm  signified  the  marlta  or  ngns  wedin 
takiiiK  down  the  words  of  a  fp<»aleer,  and  was 
efjuival  lit  to  our  «h  irl-!i:ind  wiipiii:.  f>r  st-  iio- 
gmphyi  and  motarU  signified  short- baud  ^Titers. 
It  Biut  he  home  hi  Dund,  howerer,  thai  apfat  ftb» 


NOTA- 

signified  writing  in  cipher ;  and  many  paaaagM  at 
the  ancient  reciters  which  are  supposed  to  refer 
to  short-hand,  refer  in  reality  to  writing  in  tiph.  r. 
Thoa  both  JidhM  CaeearmdAogaetaa  wrote  inauy 
of  tiidr  letten  in  etphcr  {pmr  «ola«,  8wt  Jm. 

C'lf^.  f.fi,  AiMi.  m\  ■  cmp.  G.n.  xviL  y).  Stiu 

short-hoiid  wm  wt-ll  known  and  extensively  cni- 
p]o3'ed.  Among  the  Orm^ks  it  ts  said  to  bare 
btcn  invt'iitt'd  hy  Xcnoj.hon  (Uio)^'.  I.«iirt-  li.  iJJ), 
and  lltcir  bharl-lmid  wnltr^  vvcrecailfdTa;i(i-y^i^a(, 
i^vyfd^t  and  ^fuurypd^i.  The  first  introduc- 
tioQ  of  the  aii  aaaqg  the  Romans  is  ascribed  to 
Cieera.  Phttweh,  n  speaking  of  the  speech  of 
Cato  in  the  senati'  on  the  pii:u$hiiient  v{ theCaiilina- 
han  conspirators,  t«kles,  Tbej  say  that  tbia  ia 
the  only  speech  of  Cmo  whieh  »  pmaecred,  and 
that  it  was  owing  to  Cicem  tho  cohmiI  who  h.ii 
pre\fiou»ly  instructed  thoee  clerks  wlku  fturpaa«e<i 
the  rest  in  quick  v-hting,  in  the  use  of  ct-nain 
signs  which  comprehended  in  their  small  aud  brirf 
marks  the  force  of  many  chamctera,  and  had 
pUced  them  in  different  parts  of  the  senate-bouse. 
For  the  Ronaaa  at  thia  tiaie  were  not  naad  to 
employ  nor  did  they  pasatsa  what  an  called  nete- 
:  wntt  rs  ((Tt)^€iijyf>a4>oi',hni  it  was  on  this  ihi^- 
sioii,  as  they  ms;  that  they  were  first  established 
in  a  certain  fonn.**  (CaLmim.  c.  2^  Long^s  trai^.) 
Cirro  hiiiiM-if  soiiu-iiiiira  wrriti-  in  glnirl  liand  for 
the  sjii;  of  brev  ity  or  scvrity  (,5.a  arjfitiwy  siTtp- 
seroM,  Cic  ad  Ait.  xiii.  32).  Dion  Cassius  (Iv.  7) 
attributes  the  invention  of  stenography  Xo  Maifr> 
cenas.  Eusebiua,  in  h\»  Chronicon,  ascribes  it  to 
l  iro,  the  freedman  (»f  Cicero,  ;ii.d  hfuio  the  system 
of  abbforiatcd  wntin^  in  which  aooM  manmcripta 
art  written^  hsi  iwoived  the  namo  of  AMae  71^o> 

ru'iiitiH'  ;  hut  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  wht  th.  r 
this  species  of  short-band  was  really  tlic  inrention 
of  Tiro.   It  maid  apprar,  moreover,  tiraai  torenl 

jiasKisrs  in  ancient  writers,  that  the  siystem  of 
Hiiiirt-hand  employed  in  the  time  uf  tlie  lloiiian 
empiva  mut  have  been  of  a  much  kimpier  and 
Miofe  expeditious  kind  than  the  Nottu  Tinmutmm. 
Thus  Seneca  says  (Ep.  90):  **Quid  Terborora 
notas,  quihus  t^uanivi*  cit-ita  cxcipitur  oratio,  et 
celeritatem  linguae  nuuMU  aequitur/*  ^[aailius 
speoka  10  the  mm  «Awt  (ir.  197) 

**  Hie  et  ecripfeor  erit  TetoZi  coi  Utera  rerbain  eat, 

Qiii()ue  notis  linguam  superet,  cursimque  loqacatit 
Kxcipict  longns  nova  per  compendia  voces. 

And  likewise  Martial  (xir.  208):  — 

**Ciiieuit  ml*  lioet ;  namt  cm  vdodor  illii; 
Noodum  lingua  mum,  dextia  poegit  opoa.** 

Many  of  the  wealthy  Roniatis  kept  slarc*,  who 
were  trained  in  the  art.  (Senec.  Ap.  L  c.)  Thoa  tiw 
cider  Pliny,  when  tnivdiing.used  to  carryaaiiahhl 

with  hill).  th;it  tlie  slave  iniijht  be  re^-Mly  to  tako 
down  any  thing  tliat  he  wished.  (Plui.  Ep.  iiL  5.) 
The  art  waa  also  learnt  even  by  the  Roman  noblesi, 
.\y\d  the  ornT>eror  Titus  was  n  prcnt  {initu  ient  in  it. 
I  Siiet.  TU.  ii.)  At  a  later  time,  il  seiiiis  to  liave 
lieen  generally  taught  in  the  schools,  and  hence 
Kulgeiitius  (J/jfAkoAy.  iii.  10)  dividaa  the  wfiti^g 
taught  in  sdioola  into  two  khida,  the  Abmedarim 
and  Notaria  ;  the  fiirmer  bei  j  ili  re;2ulir  letters 
of  the  alphabet.  A,  fi,  C,  1>,  ^k.c,  and  the  huter, 
stenography.  There  wows,  waoreir,  ■hort  band 
•AKtiT*  {ii";,iri!)  Iiv  prof.^siion,  who  « ere  chiefly 
employed  in  Ukuig  down  (noHirc,  cxnpere)  tlio 

proModingi  in  the  conrto  «f  jiutioik  At  ft  kUyr 
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period,  they  were  called  cT<'«piorea  (Dig;  19.  tit.  2. 
s.  ly.  §  y)-  Thc»e  short-hand  writora  were  also 
euiployed  on  •ome  occasion!  to  take  down  a  per- 
son's will  (Dig.  '2'J.  tit.  1.  a.  40). 

Tbi«  it  tb«  chief  infonnation  we  have  respect- 
iof  the  UM  of  atenogmphy  by  contemporary  wri- 
ters. Hat  Isiilonis,  who  lived  in  the  seventh 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  gives  a  more  detailed 
■eeeunt  of  the  history  of  the  art  <0r^.  L  21. 
p.  ed.  G«i!'i  ■'"ri  li  1.  lie  nsfrihes  the  invcnlion 
of  the  art  to  Kniuua  i^?),  whu  he  says  invented 
1100  nuufo  (natae)  ;  but  the  first  person  who 
inctiaad  it  at  Rom*  be  ttatea  to  have  bean  Tiro, 
the  fivedioan  of  Cieere,  who,  bowetar,  aceording 
t«  Isidore's  actoiini,  n -  d  only  notae  for  preposi- 
tions. Isidore  then  goes  on  to  say  that  additional 
uotao  veie  invented  by  Tortias  Penmniiu,  Phi> 
Inrfjiui?,  and  Aquila,  a  fireedman  of  Maecenas,  till 
at  k'ugtli  Seneca  reduced  the  whulc  to  a  regular 
system,  and  increased  the  number  of  notae  to 
5000.  What  truth  there  may  be  in  this  nccoimt, 
it  is  im possible  to  say ;  but  the  vieir  which  it 
gives  ol  the  gradual  improvement  of  the  sy&tem 
by  raccessive  persons  is,  from  the  nature  of  the 
cnee^  meet  probable. 

The  system  of  short  hand  called  Notae  Tiro 
niuMue  is  oxplitined  iu  a  work  printed  by  Oruter 
in  his  Tkesaunu  Jnscriptionum.  This  work  is 
a^eriSed  in  the  manuscripts  to  Tiro  and  Seneca, 
but  coiiiains  many  words,  which  were  only  used 
at  a  nnich  later  age.  It  appears  fr.>m  tliis  work, 
that  the  Notae  Tironionae  were  very  different 
fiom  onr  ^ttein  of  stenography,  and  wera  rimplc 
abbreviations  of  the  words,  such  as  were  nsed, 
only  to  a  smaller  extent,  in  ordinary  writing. 
We  likewise  have  some  monoaeripts  written  in 
Notae  Tironianae,  of  which  an  account  is  ^jivcn  in 
the  work  of  Kopp  quoted  below  (Carpeuiier,  Ai- 
phahdum  Tirmianunty  Paris,  1747  ;  Kopp,  Pa- 
laeograpkica  Critica^  1817,  ToL  L  ;  Becker,  QoUiU, 
vol.  i  pp.  197,  198). 

NOTA  C1:NS0  HL\-  [CENstr.s.] 

NOTA'KII,  short-hand  writers,  were  generally 
davee  er  fieednen,  and  ave  spoken  of  nnder 
KorA.  They  were  likewise  called  ^£<BtJ<i7.  They 
vrere  also  employed  by  the  emperors  (Lamprid. 
Alex.  Sev.  28,  Aurd,  36  ;  TrebelL  Oaud.  14), 
and  in  oursc  of  time  the  title  of  Notarii  was 
exclusively  applied  to  the  private  secretaries  of 
the  emperors,  who,  of  course,  were  no  hmper 
■lavesii  bat  penont  of  h%h  rank.  The  •hort-band 
wnten  wefe  now  called  foqntorss,  as  is  remarked 
under  NoTA.    On  the  reorganisation  of  the  em- 

£ire  by  Constantine,  the  Notarii  were  constituted 
ito  a  kind  of  imperial  dwicery,  who,  in  addition 
to  their  regnlar  duties,  were  fri»<iucntly  employed 
by  the  emperor  on  important  public  uiissious.  The 
fint  of  them  in  rank  waa  called  Prinueerimi  IMa^- 
riorum^  and  the  second,  jtoaadiicirn'at  Ntiiwkmm. 
Others  were  called  tnbmd  tt  mo^nii^  and  anodier 
class  liiimf.-iii'i  ft  notarii,  who  probably  acted  spe- 
cially as  nri  vate  secrataiies  of  the  emperors.  Oihen 
a^afai  WHO  acrved  under  the  PtnMecti  Pcaetorii, 
were  called  Notarii  Fmetonani       d.  Th  l  i  f; 
tit  10  ;  Cassiod.  Var.  vi  16  i  Walter,  (Jc^ducke 
des  Romitchen  Ucdfii,  f  34\  2d  ed.) 
NOVA'LE.  [Aratrum.] 
NOVATIO.  [OBLiGATioNaa.] 
NOVELLAK  or  NOVELLAE  CONSTITU- 
TIO'NES  fwm  a  part  of  the  Cotpns  Juris.  Most 
•f  tiifDi  were  pnbliahed  in  Greek,  and  their  Greek 
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title  is  AiroMparopot  'leeermaMv  A^yswrrev 

Utapai  AiaTo^fir  Some  nf  them  wcrr  jml.lished 
in  Latin  and  some  iu  both  languages.  Jhe  first  o£ 
these  Novellac  of  Justinian  belongs  to  the  year 
A.  D.  535  (Nov.  ]>,  and  the  latest  to  the  year  a.d. 
565  (Nov.  137);  bat  meet  of  Uiem  were  published 
>  1  tv  .  en  the  years  S3')  and  53.0.  Thes<^  Constitu- 
tiuuca  were  published  after  the  oompieiion  of  the 
second  edition  of  the  Code,  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
|)lyinj:r  what  wns  deficient  in  that  worK.  Indeed 
it  appears  tlut  on  the  completion  of  his  second 
edition  of  the  Code  the  Emperor  deaipied  to  form 
any  new  eonstitutione,  which  he  might  publish, 
into  a  body  by  themselves  eo  as  to  render  a  third 
revision  of  the  Code  unnecessary,  and  that  he 
contemplated  giving  to  this  bo^y  ol  law  tbe  name 
of  Novelke  ComtiUtienee.  (Cbnst  CMi,  e.  4.) 
It  does  not  hnwcTcr  appear  that  any  official  com- 
uiktioo  of  these  new  constitutions  appeared  in  the 
lifetime  ef  Jnatiatan.  The  Greek  text  of  the 
Novellae,  as  we  now  have  them,  cnnsist.;  of  1  C.5 
Novelbe  at  the  least,  or  1 68  as  some  make  it,  of 
which  159  belong  to  Justinian,  and  the  rest  to 
Justin  the  Second  and  to  Tiberius;  they  are 
genoall  J  divided  into  diaptm. 

A  huge  part  of  these  Novellae  relate  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  state  and  to  ecclesiastical  af^sin  | 
but  a  eoftsiderable  number  rehrte  to  Privatum  Joe, 
and  ther  modified  or  altered  many  rules  of  law. 

Tber)3  is  a  Latin  Epitoaie  of  these  Novellae  by 
Julian,  a  teacher  of  law  at  Constantimilli^  whim 
contains  126  NoveUae.  The  EpiUnne  was  pro- 
bably made  in  the  tine  of  Joitinian,  and  the 
author  was  probably  Antecessor  at  Constantinople. 

There  is  also  another  collection  of  134  Novel- 
lae, in  a  Latin  version  made  from  the  Greek  test. 
Tliia  i  llri  ti  ri  is  generally  called  Authenticum  or 
Liuer  Auihcnticorum  :  the  compiler  and  the  time 
of  the  compilation  are  unknown.  This  colloetion 
baa  been  aiade  independently  of  the  Greek 
pihidon.  Ik  it  divided  into  nine  Collationes,  and 
the  Collationes  are  divided  into  titulL  This  ^xns 
the  collection  which  tbe  Glossatores  considered  at 
having  tha  authority  ef  law. 

The  most  complete  work  on  the  history  of  the 
NoveUae  is  by  Biener,  Ge$ckiekte  der  Novdleu.  See 
also  Blflmig  ssir  Utterar-Getehic^e  det  NotxlleH- 
Atuxag$  eeNt/itliaM,  Vim  Haubold,  ZeiUdiri/l,  dx. 
vol.  i  V.  The  history  of  the  collections  of  the  Novellae 
is  very  confused,  and  it  is  imposjiibie  to  state  it  cor- 
rectly in  a  short  space.   (Pucbta,  IiuL  L  §  147.) 

After  the  pahlieation  of  hit  Codex,  Theedeeiut 
made  various  iic  >i,  enactments  under  the  name  of 
NovelUe  Constitiitiones,  or  Novellae  Leges,  as  to 
which  see  Cooax  THMMMUNtMl        [O.  L.) 

NOVENDI.\'LE  (sc.  mcntm)  was  the  name 

SpvcQ  to  two  ditTerent  fuktivais.  1.  Of  a  ft^lival 
asting  nine  days,  which  was  celebrated  as  often 
aa  atonea  lained  fvm  heaven.  Ik  waa  originaUjr 
intdlnted  bjr  Ta&at  HeatiKoi,  when  then  was  a 
shower  of  stones  upon  the  Moih  Alhonus,  and  waa 
frequently  celebrated  in  later  times.  (Li v.  L  3], 
zzi.  62,  zzv.  7,  xxvi.  2S,  zxvii.  37,  xxix.  34.) 
'2.  Of  the  sacriiice  performed  nine  daijra  after  ft 
limeral.    fFnNl-.s,  p.  5ti2,a.] 

NOVI  IIO.MIMES.  fNouiiKS.] 

NOVI  O'PERIS  NUNIIATIO.  £0»Rlt 

No VI  NufJTlATIO.J 

NOX.'\.    [  NoxAMs  Actio.] 

NOXA'LIS  ACTIO,  if  a  filiusramilias  or  a 
dave  canunittad  theft  or  injuria,  the  person  injured 
Sr  4 
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had  a  Kuxaim  Atliu,  or  a  Icgnl  n  niri! y  fur  the  Noxa 
or  wmng  done  to  him,  against  th<-  father  ( pater- 
famiUat)  or  ihm  omNT  of  tho  alavc^  as  the  cmo 
vA^i  be ;  Init  lie  \uA  no  action  agaitnt  the  mo  or 
the  slave.  The  wurd  N'ota  (fruni  iu'Oi-<>>  |>ri[i<'rly 
signified  injury  done  ;  in  it«  legal  •ciue  it  coiuprc- 
ImbM  etaiy  deUctma.  (Dk.  50.  tit  18.  ai338.) 
The  father  or  the  manteril^DtMthcr  pay  damaKP» 
to  the  injured  person,  or  soireader  the  offender  to 
him.  The  (urrender  of  the  oiTendcr  waa  expreaaed 
by  the  phrase  "  noxae  dare  or  dedere  ;  "  and  the 
acceptance  of  the  oiTender  in  latiafaction  of  the  in- 
jiuy  was  expressed  by  the  phrase  "  noxae  nc- 
cipeie:**  in  these  expressions  '*nojai**  does  not 
mean  **|Nniishment,*'  as  is  sereetimes  sappoaed, 
but  the  meaning  of  the  evpn-ssion  is  that  t!ir  |m  r- 
son  wiisk  surrendered  in  respt*ct  of  or  as  a  coiupi>n- 
sation  for  his  Noxa.  In  the  Institntee  (4.  tit 
8)  Noxa  is  defined  to  be  the  p<«n«  n  that  does 
tlie  mischief,  that  is,  the  siave,  and  Nuxia  the 
mischief  that  is  doass. 

Nonleo  Aetieaes  were  giren  both  by  Leges  and 
by  the  Edict.  In  the  case  of  Fnrtam  they  were 
given  by  the  Twclre  Tables  ;  and  in  the  cn«o  of 
I)amm  Iiyaria  by  the  Lex  Aqoilia.  In  the  case 
of  Injmiae  and  of  Vi  Bonenmi  Raptormn,  ther 
were  given  by  the  F.iliit.  This  action  was  snid 
**  caput  sequi,"  which  is  thus  explained  by  in- 
•taneea:  if  a  son  or  slare  eomnritted  Noam,  the 
action  was  mniinst  the  father  or  owner,  so  lonjr  as 
the  offender  was  in  his  power  ;  if  the  offender  be- 
CHM  aai  jnris,  the  injured  party  had  a  directa  actio 
against  him  ;  and  if  he  came  into  the  power  of 
another  p<<rson,  that  other  person  was  Kable  to  the 
action.  If  a  paterfamilias  curnnutted  u  Noxn,  .iiul 
was  adopted  (adnmted),  the  actio  which  was 
originally  agafant  hutt  (AVwis),  boeane  an  action 
apniiHt  the  n<b)ptinj;  i>crson.  A  J^a^*^fa^li!iaa  or 
master  coitid  have  no  action  i^n^inst  a  son  or  slare 
in  respect  of  a  Noxa  done  to  himself,  the  gloand 
of  which  was  that  no  obligntio  coiild  be  contracted 
between  such  parties  ;  and  as  the  foundation  of  all 
obligatio  was  wanting  in  such  ease,  it  followed  that 
there  could  be  no  action  ac^inst  inch  aon  or  sUtc, 
if  he  became  sni  jnris,  nor  agamst  another  person 
into  whose  power  he  mif^ht  come.  If  niMther  per- 
son's slare  or  son  committed  Noxa,  and  then  came 
into  the  powerof  the  injnred  person,  it  was  a  qnes* 
tii'ii  bi-tneen  the  two  schools  whether  th<'  ri^ht  of 
action  was  extinguished,  or  only  iius|>ended  so  as 
to  rerive  in  case  the  offending  flirty  was  n'lease<l 
from  the  power  of  the  injuied  person.  The 
opinion  of  the  Proculiani,  which  was  in  flmmr  of 
the  su!(|)en8i<in  only,  appcar<i  more  consistent  with 
the  principles  on  wliich  this  right  of  action  was 
ftvnded. 

The  mode  of  the  "  noxnc  deditio  "  was  by  man- 
cipntio.  The  Proculiani  contended  that  three  man- 
cipationofl  were  nqniied  by  the  I^awof  the  Twelve 
Tables  [Emavcipatio]  ;  but  the  Sabini.nni  con- 
tended that  the  Luw  only  applied  to  the  case  of 
volontary  roandpttiMH,  Mid  that  om  mandpatio 
was  sadleicnt 

If  the  fttther  or  owner  made  no  defesM  to  a 
nox.ilis  ai  ti'i,  the  offender  was  given  up  liy  a  di  - 
cree  of  the  praetor  to  the  injured  peraoti,  and  thus 
became  his  ptnetarian  property  (m  htmU),  If  seve- 
ral slaves  rnmniitted  theft,  the  Edict  rsqoired  the 
master  to  (wiy  only  the  amount  of  damage  which 
tronld  be  payable,  in  csM  ft  Miiigln  fnmtm  had 
committed  the  theft. 


Justinian  aboUstiiti  tlie  uuxae  datio  in  the  case 
of  children  ;  observing  that  it  appeared  from  tim 
ancient  joiists,  that  then  m^t  ha  an  acdoo 
against  n  filinabmilias  in  Kspaet  flf  his  ««■  dflictai 

As  t«  daoM^  dsne  1^  an  animal^  tea  Paupb- 

RIK8. 

(Oaia%  hr.  75—79;  /mML  4.  tit  8 1  Die.  9. 

tit  4.)  [O.L.) 
Nl  DIPEDA'LIA.  fCALcxrs,  p.  221.  a,] 
NUDUS  {yvfi»6s).  These  words,  U  sules  de- 
noting absolute  nakedness,  which  was  to  \to  ayofi- 
irixoyas  Koi  ixiff  (compare  Moschus,  iv.  90), 
were  apfrfied  to  any  one  who,  being  without  an 
Amictus^  wore  only  his  tunic  or  indntas.  (Aris- 
toph.  409  ;  John  zzi  7.)   In  thia  atala  sT 

nudity,  the  ancients  pi-rfunued  the  openttotw  of 
ploughing,  sowing,  and  reaping.  (lies.  ()p,«t  DmHf 
391  ;  Proclus  ad  loe.  /  Virg.  (•'ttny.  i.  299  ;  Senrins 
lul  Ittc. :  Aeliiin,  1".  ff,  vi.  1  1,  xiii.  '27  ;  Matt.  xxiv. 
lU.)  Til  us  CiiK  iiiiuitud  w:u»  lound  naked  at  tho 
plough  when  he  was  called  to  ba  dictator,  and 
sent  for  his  toga,  that  he  might  appear  before  the 
senate.  (Plin.  //.  M  rrili.  4  ;  Aur.  Vict.  </«  llr, 
Illu>l.  17  ;  Liv.  iii.  20.)  The  ncconijaiiyiwg  wood* 
cut  is  taken  from  an  antique  g  -m  in  the  Flurentina 
Collccttstt,  and  shawa  •  man  ploughiivi  in  his  f 


only.    Tho  light  and  thin  clothing  of 
was  denot'-ii  by  the  use  of  the  same 
(Athen.  xiii.  24,  25.)    [CoA  VasTls.] 

This  term  applied  to  the  warrior  expmsed  tho 
absence  of  sooM  pact  of  his  armovr.  (Ilom./LzxL 
.50;  3o».Awi,Jmd.iL2.  12;  OeHix.  IS;  Xea. 
<le  Urp.  i.,,r.  xi.  9.)  Benea  tha  li|^it«rmed  wera 
called  TvpoiTCt.  f  J.  Y.J 

NU'HBIina,  the  muna  of  a  body  of  tnopa  in 
the  imperial  period.    [Exrrcitus,  p.  500,  b.  ] 

NUMMULA'RII  or  NUMULA'KIL  LMaN- 

SAkll.] 

NUMMUS  or  NUMUS,  coined  money.  —  !. 
TTte  ehMf  termt  imd  m  Greek  and  ImHh  jor  mumey 
are  kpyitpiov^  xp^f^"^  f6iu(rfta^  aet,  peamia, 
sioartiB,  mmmmus  (or  mumw\  and  miwrissM.  ]t 
was  called  iipy6fna^  ftom  dpyvpo^,  beomse  the 
prevailing  coiiwii"  --*  in  (ireece  were  of  silver  [Ar- 
uintum],  (so  at  a  later  period  we  hare  xfvaiw 
and  x<^*ov,  which,  however,  are  sddom  nscd, 
cTcopt  in  their  sp<'t  if!r  seiiiie%)  and  ars,  I>ecaase 
that  of  Knmc  ami  Italy  was  of  copper  [Ams]  ; 
XP'^Sl/urra,  simply  as  the  WprsSSUtatife  of  Taloe ; 
/lertmra,  from  the  same  cause,  in  connection  with 
jtrcut,  which  either  meant  originally  cattle^  and 
thence,  in  an  early  age,  vtihuiUe  projierfy  in  yeisem/, 
or,  perhaps,  vios  vena* ;  and  ifijuatui  (sc.  ifyv- 

*  There  is  no  probability  whatever  in  the  other 
reason  givi  n  for  the  origin  of  the  word,  namely, 
becaose  the  eariy  coins  had  tho  am^  ef  am» 
staaipcd  npoi  them.  (SeeAn.) 
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^oy),  from  y6ftaSy  because  it  was  a  medium  of  cx- 
ehantro  established  by  custom  and  hxw,  current  <-'ii't 
(DemMitli.  adv.  Timoar,  p.  805 ;  Ariatoph.  Nub. 
S46 ;  Ariftot  Btk.  v.  8).  Thew  kit  tenni, 
mtu  and  numimm^  were  transferred  into  the  Latin 
language  through  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  a»d  southern 
Italy,  who  applied  the  word  wdfMt  («r,  U  it  is 
also  written,  fovfxuvt),  not  only  to  money  in  general, 
but  specifically  to  the  chief  siher  coin  of  their 
system  ;  and  thus,  iu  Ldtin,  the  word  is  used  both 
in  tha  tfeaLc  moMi  m  equivaknl  to  tettertnu 
[SKSTSftTitm],  and  in  ib»  generic  meaning  of  any 
S')rt  of  moni\v.  (Varro,  L.  L.  v.  37.  §  173,  cd. 
MUllerj  Pollux,  ix.  79;  MiiUer,  £:irwdt.  vol.  i. 
p.  815  ;  BiSc\ck,Mt&oL  UnUrsuck  p.  310  ;  Eckhcl, 
J'nJ^vom.  Ctneral.  c.  1  ;  and  the  Greek  and  lAtin 
lexicons.)  Some  wriltrs  give  tlie  ridiculous  deri- 
vation of  muuM  from  A'luna,  who,  they  say,  first 
coined  money :  here  tb«  praceM  hai  been,  fint,  to 
fancy  the  connection  of  tbo  worda,  mA  then  to 
inrent  the  fact  to  account  for  it  (Suld.  s.  r.  'Ao-- 
mtipmi  Isid.  Or^.  xtL  17.)  The  word  oumeta^ 
front  wbidi,  tbro^b  tb«  Fiendi,  wo  tet  our  word 
Momy,  was  a  surname  of  Juno,  in  whose  temple 
the  standards  of  weij^ht,  measure,  and  money  were 
preserved :  the  epithet  itself  seems  to  correspond 
in  meaning  and  derivation  (from  moneo)  to  the 
name  of  the  .Greek  deity  MtmifUMriyri.  [Monrta.] 

II.  Origm  of  Mimey.  —  Aristotle  (/'.  i-'  i.  3) 
define*  piiueita  aa  vroix*^  nipaa  t^j  dX- 
XoT^r,  and  tneei  its  mTontion  to  tho  eariy  felt 
necessity  of  a  common  medium  of  cxchanjfe,  to 
obviate  the  inconveniences  of  borler.  At  Arst,  he 
teili  OS,  it  oonststed  of  masses  of  metal  and  other 
conrenient  snhstancc,  determined,  by  size  and 
weight,  and,  lastly,  with  marks  stamped  upon 
them,  to  save  the  trouble  of  always  wei^'hing  them. 
It  is  nnaeoenniy  to  qaote  other  authorities  in  con* 
fifwation  of  dik  italement  (Gdcbel,  trthg.  c.  2.) 
The  thintfs  which  are  essential  to  money  arc  the 
uuUeriai  and  the  atamp — the  former  giving  it  the 
mlity  of  value,  the  ntter  its  assurance.  In  the 
cartv  statf  of  commerce,  described  in  tlie  IIu- 
noeric  pocnis  and  other  ancient  works,  when  the 
UWDsfer  of  commodities  was  effected  by  means  of 
qwuitities  of  nnatamped  gold,  silver,  or  copper, 
which  were  detenained  by  weight,  money,  pro- 
perly speaking,  did  not  exist.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  mere  stamp,  on  a  material  of  little  intriiuic  value, 
does  not  make  it  money,  but  a  mere  token  of 
credit,  which  is  •omelimes  loosely  nnd  inaceu- 
mtcly  called  money.  This  sort  of  so-iaiit  d  money 
was  sometimes,  though  rarely,  employed  by  the 
ancients,  and  tlutt  chidly  by  the  barbarous  nations  ; 
the  civilised  states  preferred  the  subterfuge  of  do- 
basing  tlieir  coinaffc  to  any  attempt  to  introduce 
tbe  element  of  credit  avowedly  into  ibeir  monetary 
tfiAma,  Thnr  bad  nothing  bico  our  paper  money 
or  bills  of  exchange. 

UL  MatviaU  of  ancient  Money.  —  The  con- 
ditioaa  wbidl  aajr  material  used  for  money  nui!«t 
of  necessity  answer  »re  obviously  the  following: 
—  it  must  exist  in  suificient  abundance  ;  it  must 
be  of  intrinsic,  that  is,  universally  acknowledijed 
vsloa,  and,  as  nead/  as  possible,  of  uniform  value  ; 
it  must  be  capable  of  ivsuting  wear  and  coRMion  ; 
it  must  be  jwrtahle,  easily  divisible,  and  not  diffi- 
cult to  work  into  those  sizes  and  to  mark  with 
tboae  stamps,  which  determine  and  eertify  its 
quantity  and  quality.  These  conditions  arc  best 
nlfilltid  by  the  metals  gold,  silver,  and  copper, 
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which  tberefore  have  formed,  either  scpAratcly  or 
ill  cniiibinalion  with  each  other,  the  niatcriaU  of 
nearly  every  system  of  money  which  has  ever  ex* 
isted.  The  hiMory  of  their  nse  by  the  Gieeka 
and  Romans  will  be  noticed  presently  ;  but  it  is 
necessary  first  to  sav  a  few  words  respecting  some 
other  snbstaaoes,  which  were  auciflntlj  emptojed 
for  money. 

Iron  w  ad  used  by  the  I.iacedaemonians  and  By- 
zantines, probably  on  account  of  tho  abundance  of 
the  metal  ua  Laoania  and  on  the  shores  of  the 
Euxiue.  (Pollnx  m  108 ;  berides  numerom  ether 
testimonies.)  Aristotle,  who  in  the  piissajje  al- 
ready qttut£tl,  mentions  iron  and  silver  as  examples 
of  the  materials  of  mcaey,  tells  os  elsewhere  {Oteom, 
ii.  2)  that  the  people  of  Clazonienae  had  iron 
money  ;  and  there  are  some  obs<;ure  testimonies 
respecting  the  use  of  iron  money  in  the  earliest 
age  of  ftome  (Suid.  &  e.  'Acrtrdpia).  Not  a  speci- 
men of  inm  mmiey  is  now  extant,  a  £act  easily  ac- 
counted for  by  the  liabilitj  ef  tiw  metal  to  Toat. 
(Eckhcl,  Pnlig.  6.) 

71m  was  coined  by  Dionysiua  at  Symenie 
(AristoL  CAfcTyn.  ii.  2  ;  Pollux,  ix.  70);  but  thi.'i 
is  the  only  notice  of  such  money,  except  a  law  in 
the  Digest,  which  refim  mevftlj  to  ipiirioas  coins. 
(48.  tit.  10.)  No  spednens  are  eatant.  (See 
farther,  Eckhcl,  /;  c.) 

I.cmii-n  money  is  not  unf«?quently  mentioned  by 
the  poets,  and  not  a  few  coins  or  medals  of  it  ate 
pmerred ;  but  it  is  doabtftd  whether  they  were 
true  money.  (Eckhel,  l.r.) 

Leathtr^  wood^  and  theiU  are  ahso  rt^fcrred  to  as 
materials  of  money  ;  bat  such  monies  could  enlj 
have  been  tokens,  pot  tnie  coin.  Leather  money 
is  said  to  liave  been  used  by  the  Ciu  ihuj^iniant, 
Spartans,  and  Romans.  (Eckhel,  Lc.) 

IV*  JMttiwctiom  beiwem  attamt  Mom^  md 
Afedatt.— It  is  no  loniger  necessary  to  examine 
tlie  iv'iradoxical  assertion  of  Sebastian  Erizzo,  that 
all  the  ancient  cuiiu  which  have  come  down  to  us 
arc  mere  medals,  and  were  never  current  money. 
(Sec  Eckhel,  PriJeij  c.  5.)  But  the  question  is  ven,' 
important,  whether  any  among  them  were  mere 
medals,  and  if  ko,  how  they  an  to  be  diitingnished 
from  the  coins  which  warn  ased  as  money.  This 
qnesdott  u  lUBy  diicnssed  by  Edthel  {L  c),  who 
lays  down  the  following  as  the  chief  criteliafiw 
distinguishing  betwem  them. 

When  we  find  a  oontinnons  series  of  coins, 
having  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  weight,  stamp, 
aud  &tylc  of  workmanship  (allowing  for  the  decline 
or  improvemsntef  the  art) ;  or  wh^  we  find  a  mul* 
titude  of  specimens  of  the  same  coins,  and  that  too 
in  different  places  ;  when  the  stamp  npon  a  coin 
expresses  its  weight  or  its  denomination  ;  in  these 
cases  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  coins, 
if  genuine,  wm«  ml  money.  "Hiese  tests  are 
answered  by  the  creneral  series  of  Roman  ci>|i[i*>r, 
silver,  and  gold  coins  ;  by  most  of  those  of  iho 
Greek  states  ;  by  the  gold  and  silver  coins  of 
Philip,  Alexander,  and  his  successors  ;  and  by  the 
eistafikori  of  proconsular  Asia.  On  tho  other  hand, 
those  appear  to  be  modahs,  and  not  coins,  which 
very  much  exceed  in  sise  tbe  ordinary  coins,  sach 
as  tbe  cdebmled  and  beaattftd  gold  medab  of 
Lysimachus,  many  pold  roeda].<t  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  some  silver  medals  which  occur  only 
under  tlie  hiter  emperors.  The  question  of  the 
copper  or  bronze  medals  is  more  dilfic.iU  to  decide 
by  tills  test,  on  account  of  the  huge  sue  of  the 
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ancient  copper  ■KKMj  of  Rvoie.  (See  Eckbd,  L  c 
p.  XT.)  Aimhcr  teit  of  •  medal  ii  Hi  being  of 
on  unusual  or  very  eUborate  device  or  workman- 
•hip.  RciBectiM  tbe  occaaiona  on  which  medal* 
mppeax  to  hBf«  Dean  lt>ad^  aae  Eckhel,  Lt,  fpp. 
Xvi — xviii. 

V.  Te«ti  c<f  tJtc  gemmimmess  of  andrnt  Coins.  — 
Aa  tlua  ^v>l^k  is  itttOldAd  for  the  general  classical 
student,  and  mukes  no  pretension  to  be  a  perfectly 
adequate  guide  for  the  special  study  of  each  branch 
of  antiquity,  and  as  this  Itrancli  uf  ntiiuisni.itic 
•cienM^  alUi««gli  of  jpriioaiy  inportaooe  £ar  one 
who  wisheo  to  ezanmo  tho  SMsnt  eoim  thea- 


selves,  in  vet  one  of  t!u'  most  intriaiti-,  anci  is  corn- 
paratitely  uuiiuportant  for  the  laere  expluiation  of 
tito  OroMC  and  Romaa  writers,  it  must  snfticc  to 
refer  to  the  chii'f  writers,  qtiol*- 1  n*.  t!ic  end  of  this 
article,  with  uuly  tiic  obftt:rvation  luat  the  abun- 
danea  of  andcstt  falae  money  and  modem  (ovgiA 
ooiM  ii  one  dUif  CMM  of  tho  great  diHkilrioi  of 
tfie  sabjeet. 

VI.  /lift'iiy  of  Grerh  and  Jiumam  Coin$,  —  It 
has  already  been  observed  that  the  general  defini- 
tioa  of  noocy  io  *  c«rli&i  woighl  of  metal  of  • 

cortain  vn!ni»,  that  is,  of  a  certain  fincnc«s  ;  the 
weight  aud  the  fineness  being  attested  by  a  stamp 
upon  the  coin.  Tliu  latter  condition  «WMli»> 
troduccd  until  the  first  had  long  been  ncted  upon  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  occasions 
on  which  the  stamp  upon  a  coin  ii  altogether  ne;;- 

loeted,  and  it  poiaaacumat  merely  acoordii^  to  its 
veal  weight  and  finenoM;  one  nrtenottnf  onmple 

of  tlii>^  iia»  Ixeii  lioticeJ  iindiT  As,  p.  1 10.  The 
primitive  »t^ge  in  the  inTeiiiion  oi  motiey  is  illus* 
tilted  by  various  paMBgos  in  the  historical  books 
of  the  Q\A  Testimfnt,  and  in  H(inier.  Coined 
money  is  never  once  mentioned  in  thti  IJunieric 
poems  ;  but  the  instrument  of  all  the  traffic  re- 
fenvd  to  in  them  is  either  simple  barter,  or  faao* 
titieo  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  Gold  am*  il 
referred  to  ns  measured  by  a  definite  weight,  t^ie 
TdAayTey,  which  in  Homer  appears  to  be  qtiite  a 
diAiHMit  quantity  from  the  eoamoa  kdent  of  the 
historical  period.  This  word  wn«  "r-ulnally  a 
generic  term  for  lee^^  and  signihed  a  ^xiir  of 
teaJet,  and  amjf  tJiimp  ws^ei  out,  as  well  as  a  deji- 
niU  tpti^  The  same  is  true  of  the  Latin  word 
Ubra :  the  original  meaning  of  the  equivalent  word 
oi  Wiw  merely  umfy^  or  a  vnif,  whether  of  weight 
or  of  anything  eUio.  The  other  principal  Greek 
iraid,  fiya,  whieh  It  lator  limn  tbo  HooMMe  pooaso, 
il,  undoubtedly,  of  Oriental  oritrin,  and  probably 
means  anything  dividrd,  appurtioned,  or  deter- 
minedf  akm  to  the  11 1  brew  nuinei,  nd  to  ^mlo>ui<, 
pumrre,  nttmefn,  S.c.  These  words  concur  with  all 
the  other  iufuriuatiou  wc  have  upon  the  subject, 
and  with  the  wry  necessity  of  the  ca»e,  to  prove 
that  MWy  ^fdem  of  money  it  foumdmi  uptm  a  pre- 
vitmdf  mMng  tysitm  of  tteu/ht.  It  is,  however, 
of  the  utmost  importanee  to  observe,  that  a  word 
denoting  a  c«tain  weight  does  not,  of  neces-sity, 
when  applied  to  uonof,  indicate  a  qunntity  of 
metal  rif  the  same  weipht.  For,  first,  the  word 
taieTit  or  pound  may  be  oiiplied  to  on  etjuivalcnt 
oofat  of  gold,  Mlver,  or  n^per,  although,  tn  im'V^, 
its  meanmg  must  be  restricted  to  one  of  tbeoe 
metals :  secondly,  there  may  be,  in  the  fbrmatien 
of  a  monet.irv  system,  an  intentional  deviation  from 
the  existing  standard  of  weight,  while  the  names 
of  that  ataodaid  ara  prawtied :  aad,  bally,  tho 
jKgnmjB  doiBBonitMNi»  to  whi^  hialaij  iidbnna 
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us  that  aMot  eoiaara  hare  been  subjected,  d^roja 
the  mmuSng  of  the  tmm  ef  weight,  which  are 
stlU  applied  to  the  coins.  ExampN-s  of  the  f.n-t 
cause  4^  disagreement  occur  of  neeeasity  in  erezj 
monetaiT  iiistem  which  cemtaina  more  than  mm 
metal  ;  of  the  second,  an  interfstlnir  illustration 
will  be  found  iu  the  Attic  wriulitj  and  money  ; 
and  of  tho  third,  we  have  a  .otrikiry  hartaoce  in 
the  progressive  diminution  of  the  Roman  as.  f  Aa.  j 
StilL,  however,  where  we  have  no  historical  evi- 
dence of  siieh  discn-panciee  between  the  weights 
and  monies  a  people,  erpeciaUy  ia  eaiiy  periods, 
we  aosome  their  eDrri  '4pondeiie&    If  we  did  not, 

'^i''  nUenint  to  reconstruct  anv  ancient  s\>t<-ni  of 
weigf)t  aiid  money,  and  to  eip{^^  it  in  temu  of 
our  own,  would  be  hopeless,  as  there  would  be  no 
kasis  whatever  for  the  uiV(»tii.'ation.  Unless  then 
ttc  know  anything  ta  the  contrary,  we  assume  a 
tolemt  of  money  to  mean  a  talemt$  wvt^  of  tho 
metal,  which  waa  chiefly  used  for  money,  namdy, 
among  the  Oteeim,  rilter  ;  and,  convendy,  that  the 
weight  of  the  silver  coins,  which  make  up  the 
Value  of  a  talent,  gives  us  the  amonnt  of  talent- 

In  order  that  what  follows  mnT  be  better  nn- 
derstood,  we  give  here  the  chief  denominati.Kis  of 
weight  and  money  among  the  Greeks  and  Homans. 
Among  all  the  On>eks,  the  unit  was  the  UdtnU 
which  was  thus  divided  (comp.  Ponobra  and  the 
tabic*) :  — 

1  Taloti*  coDtaiaed  60  Mioae.* 
1  IfiiM       M  Diarhame. 

1  Draihma    .,  G  Oboli. 

In  this  system  wv  have  a  ^mbiiuitiun  uf  the  deci- 
nuil  and  duodecimal  systems. 

Anion;,'  the  Reman!*,  the  unit  of  weight  and 
UiOitey  was  the  As  or  Libra,  which  was  divided 
on  the  duodecimal  system,  its  twelfth  part  being 
called  anefa,  and  the  intomediate  yiixs  being 
ttoied  aoeardtng  to  the  mmher  of  aneiae  they  con* 
taincd,  or  aceordinj?  to  the  fractional  [>art  of  the 
At  which  each  waa.  In  some  parts  of  Italy,  how- 
(namely,  Centn)  Italy,  north  of  Ae  Apei»<- 
nines,'!  the  decimal  division  of  the  As  was  medy 
t))c  uticiti  being  its  tenth  part.  (Comp.  As,  Po!«> 
t>BRA,  Uncia,  and  the  Tables.) 

i.  Ilutory  of  Greet  Money.  —  The  invention  of 
coined  money  among  the  Greeks  is  ascribed  by 
tradition  to  two  noiines,  not  to  njeniion  thi-  merely 
mythical  stories  of  its  orisin  ( Pollux,  ix.  83).  Ac- 
cording to  one  aeeoont,  the  Lydlaao  were  Oie  first 
of  mankind  who  coined  and  -I'rd  pdd  and  silver 
money  (llerud.  i.  94  ;  Xennyih.  ap.  I'lM.  I.  e  ). 
The  other  aud  prevailing  tratlition  is,  that  Pheidnn, 
king  of  Argos,  first  coined  both  copper  and  «il  vcr 
money  at  Aegina,  and  first  established  a  system  of 
weights  and  measures.  (Herod,  vi.  127;  Kphi.r. 
ap.  Strab,  Tiii  p.37«  ;  Aa  F.H,  xii  10  ;  PoU. 
I.e.;  Afarm.  Far.  45, 46  ;  OnA/b^HittotyofOrmeet 
I  vol.  ii.  ]).  424  :  the  date  of  Phiidcni,  according  to 
the  pHrian  Marble,  vi  n.c  >)95  ;  but  Grote,  Clinton, 
Rockh,  and  MUller  all  agree  in  placing  him  about 
the  mi<idle  of  the  eighth  centiuy,  between  783 
or  77U  ajjd  744  or  730,  a.  c.  ;  see  Orote,  L  e. 
p.  419.)  These  traditions  are  not  altogether  iiH 
consistent ;  only  we  must  wtdentand  the  former 
as  implying  nothing  more  than  that  a  system  of 
moBBy  aairted  m  Aria  llim«  in  very  eariy  times ; 

•  Thcaa  were  not  coined,  Imt 
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which  wan  a(!ript(>d  hv  the  I'liii.iii  Cfiltnilifl*,  fr-nTi 
« hoiii  It  pa*»t.'<l  over  luto  the  luuiau  buu  it  ot 
Crov^o  Proper,  aftmOiJ  AiImbi^  ander  the  tmue 
of  the  Euboic  ij-ttem  ;  «  name  which  it  pcobihlj 
obtained  from  an  earlj  coinage  in  the  isluid  of 
Eaboea,  which  wsw  rw\i  in  it>|i("  r  and  »il><  r  f)r.  s.* 
The  ether  tmditinn,  in  aU  joobabilitjr,  ezprenee 
«■  tiirtWKel  ftct,  excrpl  •■  to  tke  uiwiiiMUnee 
of  riuidnii"*  oxnutiiii;  his  coinage  in  A^dnAf. 
which  It  almost  certaud^-  aa  inveotioa  of  tbe  later 
wrilen^  wmd»  fi»  the  porpoe*  «f  ttplaining  the 
iKimr  Arrjinrtan^  appllfd  to  ihc  trttem  which  wa* 
eatabiithed  by  PJicjd-ti  and  adapted  by  inott  of 
the  OwiHi  eta  tee.  Tiiis  nystenif  aa  well  aa  the 
hrmer^  wm  derived  from  the  Kaat,  and  waa  iden- 
ticml  with  the  Babykmian  ;  and,  moreoTer,  lioth 
syotf-iin  cxisti'd  t<«v'illnT  in  A-tia  Miruir,  w  hen- 
the  laivtf  CBabyloniao)  takot  waa  used  for  silTer, 
md  the  nB*  (EMk)  ht  gold.  Thae  h 
pean  that  thost*  two  svgti'ing  of  wcii;}>t  nm!  niorn-y, 
both  derived  ungufitily  trom  il>^'  CliakLu^uia,  luay 
be  diadi^iahed  aa  the  Img&r  Ba&^omian  or  Aryire 
or  (generally,  bat  lesa  properly)  ^MTrMfam,  and 
the  tmaller  BubytomioM  or  LydioM  or  Ivniam  or  £V 
kiie  cc  lar^  Attir.  The  last  term  !•»  used  to 
dktiagttiih  the  eU  Attic  iMl«»  which  waa  idea- 
tkal  with  dM  Sttbole,  fnm  the  aede  wUdi  Solon 
ii:'.r(Klui»Nl.  whith  wiu  con?>iiienibly  less  ;  the 
latter  abne  waa  oaed  kt  mauer,  although  the 
fonoer  ««■■'*"■■— jn  see  M  a  ecal«  of  wei^^ht  under 
thf  ruine  of  the  eommrrriid  atamdard.  Tlie  Uilenu 
of  the  three  8y»teiu»  oi  money,  wim  h  liave  u 
mentioned,  are  known  reapectirely  aa  thf  At<ittu  (<m, 
the  Euhoic,  and  the  ^Mtc  or  Sokmim.  Tbtir  oa- 
merical  ratios  to  one  another  ware  aa  feUowt :  — 

Aeginetn  :  Eobofe   : :  9  :  ft 

A<'Kinrt.in  :  Soloii'an  :  :  5    :  3 

Kuboie  :  Soloiuan  :  :  138|  :  100 

::  100    :  72 

:  :  25   :  18 

or  nearly  :  :  4    :  Z 

(Respecting  tW  detail*  of  theoo  Mtttan  comp. 

PONDKBA). 

(I.)  AfoMy  o/ tM  At>pn<i<tn  Standard.  —  Al- 
tlWBf^  aMording  to  the  tnulitiun,  Fhsidon  coined 
copper  as  wi  '1  ;u>  )(ilv« t,  and  allhoii^jh  we  have  in- 
dications of  a  ti»p|jtr  cuirency  ajuuug  the  Greek 
Rtatos  of  Sicily  and  Oraccia,  which  fol- 

lowed the  Aeginetan  sundard,  yet  iu  (Jreoce 
Proper  copper  money  was  altogether  ezeeptioMd. 
[CuAi.crs. )  'I'ho  ordinary  tiirronty  in  all  the 
atates  waa  ailrer,  the  princijial  coins  bciuK  the 
ifrnrtia.mrt  ila  doobla  (tfljpax^)*  and  quadruple 
{rrrpiMftK)atw\  IIm  didnehm  prevailing  in  the 


*  Mr.  Orote^s  derivation  of  die  nanw*  BMie 

and  /<<y»«f<aB,  "fr-cn  thr  {)'  'i|>!*>  wh'iM-  c'liiinu-n  i.il 
activity  tended  to  make  the  scales  most  geneniliy 
known — in  the  one  aMe»  the  A^rinotano ;  in  the 
other  case,  the  inhabitants  of  Chaki*  and  En  tria" 
(voLii.  p.  432)  —  ia  at  l<ASt  aa  probable  m  that 
iOgfMted  in  the  text 

t  The  stitrmrnt  (Kfym.  Mug.  $.  V.  LitgotKhr 
r6futrfia)  that  riH  ideu'i!  coinage  waa  struck  in  a 
fiuo$  Argot  <>alUd  Kvhceoy  obviously  arose  from 
a  confusion,  in  the  head  of  the  compiler^  between 
the  Ac((inctan  and  Rnbole  atandardi ;  and  then, 
after  the  frequent  f.ialiion  of  the  pniniinari  ms,  at- 
tempting to  set  right  a  blonder  by  a  wilful  mia- 
•talflOMi^  ba  intentad  tha  Aigolic  ISnbooa. 
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older  co:iia|io.«,  and  thp  ti"'tnulrachtn  in  the  later. 
DtdracIiiuA  axc  the  picviuluig  cuiti  amonj;  the  ex- 
tant specimens  of  Aeginetan  money :  u  inidradlBM 
among  the  Attic.  The  didrachm,  from  its  preva- 
lence in  the  early  coinages,  obtained  the  name  of 
siator  ((TTaT»ifi,  L  e.  tiun<inrd\  which  waa  after- 
waida  wed  specifically  aa  the  oaaM  of  tha  chief 
sold  eetao,  becaaoe  they  were  of  the  same  we^ht 
as  the  gilver  didm.  hni  [S  r.4TKR].  There  still 
ejuat  Duuierooa  AegiMtati  diachuis,  didiachms,  and 
tetrad rachms  of  undoubted  genuineness  ;  raaay  of 
the  highest  aiitiquitv.  Tlie  earliest  of  these  ruiiu 
are  very  thick,  and  of  rude  wurknianship ;  they 
are  stamped  with  the  figure  of  a  turtle,  the  reverso 
having  no  devioa,  bat  eoly  aa  ind«itod  mark,  as  if 
the  coin,  at  the  time  of  aOriking,  had  been  laid 
iipiii  a  puiuhtitn,  the  impreiw  of  which  has  Imtu 
tnuisferred  to  it  by  the  weight  of  the  blow.  In 
tha  lalv  eotea  «f  Aegina,  tha  taftle  k  chaiifad  into 
a  tortoise,  and  the  other  aida  hoan  •  dovko.  (8oa 
the  woodcut  on  p.  43u.) 

In  caicalariaf  theweq^t  of  the  AoginotoBeoino, 
we  are  at  once  met  with  one  of  tiie  jrrrat  jMnirera 
of  uncertainty  iti  numisinatics,  uauuly,  the  duubt 
whether  the  exiating  coins  of  any  system  are  of 
full  weight,  whkh  d^ht»  in  the  giaal  majofity  of 
cases,  experimeo  eonTOfio  into  taa  eertainty 

they  are  not.  The  chief  exception  to  tlie  t,'<-inT.iI 
debasement  of  ancient  money  was  the  silver  money 
of  Athena,  which,  at  leaal  vnlil  aena  tnaa  after 
the  Pcloponnesian  War,  was  proTerhi.iI  f(*r  its  foU 
weight  and  purity.  One  rot-thod,  therefore,  ia  to 
take  tha  best  Attic  coins  as  the  standard  of  com- 
putation, not  only  for  the  Attic  system,  but  also 
for  any  other  system  which  bare  a  known  deter- 
nun  id  ratio  ti>  the  Aitic.  Nmr,  takin;?  Ilu^sey't 
value  lisir  the  Attic  drachma,  666  graina  (which, 
if  there  ha  any  omr,  li  a  littla  Mow  tho  maik), 
the  Aeginetan  drachma  ought  to  weigh  between 
1 10  and  1 1 1  graina.^  Its  actual  average  weight, 
however,  as  obtained  by  Mr.  Ilussey  from  tha 
roiin  of  Aegina  and  Roentla,  is  onlv  Il(>  train*. 
There  i&,  of  course,  Ujcalleniativcofusiijig  this  dis- 
crepancy as  an  aigaoMmt  against  the  ratio  of  5  :  8  lor 
the  mtona  of  Awina  aad  Athena ;  and  thia  eoniM 
Mr.  HnaM7  haa  adopted.  Bat  B5ckh  haa  shown 
most  conrlii'sively  that  this  explanation  is  totally 
inadmissible.  We  have  not  i^oce  to  diacaaa  tha 
question  at  length.  It  «niM  tofllea  to  nbwna 
that,  if  any  one  fact  in  ancient  metrology  ia  to  ba 
accepted  m  established  by  testimony,  it  b  the 
fact  of  thia  ratio  of  6:9;  —  that  the  fact  of  the 
prevailing  dcbaaement  of  ancient  coinages;,  by 
which  the  discrepancy  above  noticed  may  be  ex- 
pkined,  is  iv.'^'i  one  of  the  most  certain  facts  in  the 
whole  aobject ; — that  cobo  are  aetnaily  faond  of 
the  AeginetOB  ayatem,  whieh  eone  very  nearfy  vp 

to  tlie  full  theoretical  weiv'ht,  those,  naint-ly,  of 

Mel«j«  aikd  livitaittiain,  both  Dorian  acttlementa, 
and  those  of  the  Macedonian  kings  bdfan  AI«can« 
der  the  Grr-at.§  Ta  the«e  [positive  arErnrnentu  it 
nmy  be  added,  that  Mr.  Hussey  s  attempt  to  ex- 
plain a«a;f  tha  rtatomant  of  P^laz,  that  tba  Aegi^ 

X  B0dth,  fVom  a  rather  higher  vaHw  of  ^  Attie 
drachma,  gives  the  folI(jw!nij  tlieoretical  n-<-'i^hts 
fur  the  Aeginetan  coins:  the  didrachm  224'39 
gnuna,  the  diadim  113r2d5  grains,  tha  aholoa 
1 8-7 IC  grains  (p.  77). 

§  These  Mr.  Hussey  ia  comneilcd  by  hia  thcmy 
to  «act  into  a  ditdnct  ctMidaN. 
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neUm  tal#nt  contaiiH'ii  10.00(1  Attic  dracTiTnn^  as 
not  rcfemng  to  lln;  g-  nmiR-  a.tii.  ;oiit  inoiscV,  but  U) 
tbe  oouM  which  pai^^t-il  ns  <!mrhnutc  under  th« 
Roman  empire,  and  wkkk  either  were,  or  were 
•qvl  to  denarii,  —  it  noC  enly  wmappmUA  bj 
a;>y  actual  c  iiioncf,  hut  is  easily  jTovcd  to  l>f 
falWitHM.  Some  minor,  but  important,  aivmnents 
mn  MtithrtwrilT  dbpoeed  «f  hf  WAh.  {MHrol. 
f'ntir>uch.  pp.  7",  fi)U. ;  com  p.  Grote'fe  Review  in 
ihv  CUiMtad  MuMum^  1U44,  toI,  i.  pp.  10,  11  ; 
Iliiisey,  Jna'ent  IVttiffkts,  pp.31,  foil.,  61,  folL) 
For  the  actual  value  of  the  Acginetan  silver 
luoney,  as  compared  with  our^  see  Drachma  and 
tlio  'l  ,ii.l.-s. 

Tbe  Aegtnetaa  system  of  money  was  adopted 
tlmmglMiit  the  PatopeniMnia  (except  perhaps  in 

Achara>  in  Bocotia,and  Northern Gr-  i  co  i;«  in  rally, 
«p  to  Tbcssaly,  in  Macedonia,  in  Cri  U-,  niui  gene- 
nJiy  m  the  Dottnn  settlements  in  the  A4,'g«>aa  aitd 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  M  inor ;  and  also  in  the 
DorLiii  states  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  where,  however, 
it  assumed  a  peculiar  form  though  coming  into 
eofuwctioa  with  the  native  Italian  ajtvau  (see 
belev).    In  Egypt  also,  the  ceim  of  tm  Ptolemiei 

a|ii><-;ir  to  have  hin  n  at  r  ;  - 1  roiifurnn'il  to  tlic 
Acgmeton  system  ;  but  they  « i-re  soud  very  much 
debated.  One  state,  m  which  the  Aegineton  system 
wns  adopted,  demands  sp-n  ial  ivitito.  At  Corinth, 
as  being  a  Doriaii  &talc,  and  turn  iu  proximity  to 
Aigo^  ikn  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Acginetan 
sntan  wae  adopted,  to  trbich  in  &ct  amae  of  the 
oldest  extant  Corinthian  coins  appraaeli  Tery  near. 
But  we  also  tiiid  a  Biuallcr  Ciiriiithian  stat'  r  or 
didiacbm  of  10  Ai^inctan  obols,  which,  according 
to  the  fixed  latio  of  the  Aetpaiuok  to  the  Bnboie 
scale  (6  :  i.e.  1?  :  10)  would  be  12  Euboic 
obols,  or  a  didrachm.  This  coin  seems  also  to  be 
equivalent  to  that  (band  in  Sicily  ao  tbe  piece  of  10 
titrae  {StuaKtrpov  or  8<K<iAiTpot  trrar^p).  Hence 
it  would  ficcm  that  the  Kuboic  scale  was  early  in- 
troduced at  Corinth,  a  fact  which  might  eosilr 
have  been  anticipated  from  the  peeitien  and  eom- 
merdal  aetMty  of  that  itate.   Thu  Corinthian 

statrr  «r  didnicliin  seems  to  have  passed  at  a  later 
period,  at  a  deprcMiua  of  l-l*Ub  of  iu  value,  that 
tt,  aa  9  Aegineton  obols.  The  Attic  (Solonian) 
scale  s-r'ems  also  to  have  Ix  en  introduced  at  an 
ciuiy  pi-riod  into  Corinth,  atid  alt^^r wards  to  hav  e 
been  used  there  in  preference  to  the  Acginetan 
and  Euboic  Through  Corinth,  tbe  Attic  standard 
was  introduced  into  Sicily  and  several  states  of 
Wi-stiTii  (ire.'ce.  Slid)  :is  Ambmeia,  Aii.u  idriutii, 
Lcucos,  Amphiiochia,  Actolio,  and  the  Locriaua. 

Respecting  the  gold  money  of  Ai-g^na  and  the 
other  Greik  states,  see  Sta tkr. 

(2.)  Afuitey  of  the  J:'u''jic  Stumhtrd.  —  In  Asia 
Minor,  midcr  the  IVrsian  eiii]iir'',  the  trilmle  in 
gold  was  paid  in  Kuboic  talents:  but  we  must 
here  understand  weight  alone  to  be  referred  to: 
for  the  weight  of  the  existiiii;  darics  sliows  clearly 

that  the  Fenian  money  was  conformed  to  the 
BabyfandMi  itandaid.  That  there  wef«  in  some 

[tarts  of  firccce,  current  cniin  of  the  KuWic 
standard  of  weight,  is  proved  by  tbe  very  term 
EMolNAa'  r^ioye^  and  such  coins  are  found  •among 
the  extant  money  of  the  Euhoeaii  cities  and  their 
eoloiiieit,  especially  thoic  of  Cbakis.  First,  how- 
ever, the  standard  may  be  obtained  theoretically 
from  the  Attio  and  t^  Aq^inetan:  and  in  this 
maaMT,  fiom  Hiumj^  ^ralna  af  the  Attic  dnchmii, 
mohlalii  about  92  gnint  for  tin  BnboYo  diadtna. 
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or,  fnw  HiH-kh's  value,  rathr-  m  r.-  than  for 
y^  a7yj»  Bockh,  p.  lOIy).  i  here  ciiit  sevemi 
coins  of  Chalcis  itself,  of  Rbegium  in  Italy,  Nana 
in  8iciix»  and  odier  Chalcidian  citiea,  which  come 
quite  ai  near  to  tide  otandard  as  could  be  expected. 
(See  Dockh,  L  c  and  foil.)  'J  he  Kiib..Ye  gold 
money  is  singularly  scarce,  and  the  few  piece* 
that  exttt  only  give  fiio  to  nov  diflkvltiea. 
(BSckh,  /.  e.  ?  5  ') 

(3.)  Money  tf  tke  AHk  (ScJu'Mutn)  Siamiard. — 
Before  the  time  of  Soioa,  the  itandard  of  weight 
used  at  Athens  was  the  Eubot'c  ;  and  there  still 
exist  coins,  evidently  from  their  fonu  aiid  work- 
tranship  aBKiig  the  most  ancient  we  possess,  which 
appear  to  be  didrachms  of  the  Eubolic  ooale. 
TheM  coin*  are  etainped  with  the  figure  of  an  ax, 
which  we  know  from  several  ancient  uriti-rs  xo 
have  been  ibc  reptdar  impress  upon  the  oldest 
Attic  coins.  (ScM.  A.  B.  L.  ad  Horn,  It.  viSM; 
Etym.  ^Tij.  s.  r.  ^»fa-rii^§Tj  ;  P.-Hui,  ix.  GO  ;  I>io- 
genian.  iu. -lU  ;  Ilcsych.  «.  rr.  ixl  ^Ai-ajnj, 

itttdSoior  ;  Zenob.  ii.  70  $  Said.  «.  r.  j3oi>t  M 
7A«rrTi|>^  Thil  coin  WBi  called  iSevs,  and  its 
origin  wa*  cutied  bade  mythically  to  the  time  of 
Theseus,  who  was  said  to  have  tlrst  cf>!ned  it,  aiid 
to  have  etamped  it  with  the  itgaxe  of  an  ox,  io 
allaaioQ  dthcr  to  the  IfamdumioB  bdV  w  to  the 
Mirirttaur  ;  reasons  which  are  mere  pness-work.* 
(Plut.  Thet,  2.*).)  This  didriM^hm  or  3o*f  was  the 
chief  coin  of  the  old  Attic  system :  in  the  Setottim 
system  the  chief  coin  was  the  tctradrachm  stamped 
with  the  head  of  Athena  and  the  owl,  and  this 
also  received  a  name  from  its  impress,  and  was 
called  ykaii,  (PbilocL  op.  ScM.  ad  Aritkfk.  Av, 
1106.)  The  buter  device  eontimwd  to  be  tbo 
prevailing  one  throughout  the  whole  hi^itory  <>f  the 
Athenian  coinage.  (See  the  wciod  cut  on  p.  4Z8.) 
Btickh  mppOiCi  thM  tlm  didrachms  of  the  old 
Attic  system  pn*!if^  for  tonadiachmo  in  the  later 
(or  Solonian  >  currency. 

The  [M.litico-cconomical  history  of  Solon *s  alter- 
ation of  the  Athenian  cumnqr  doeo  not  belong  to 
the  present  siihject.  (SceOfOteli  Aiisfofy '/G'mw, 
Vol.  iii.  pp.  !;{!,  foil.)  That  legijlator  i.'*  known  to 
have  lowered  the  standard  of  money  in  order  to 
relieve  debtors,  and  Plutarch  (Sohm,  15)  informs 
us,  on  the  testimony  of  Androtion,  that  **  Solori 
n:ade  the  mma.  ol  lUU  drachmae,  which  had  for- 
merly cont.ained  73.**  It  is  incredible  that  a  large 
ffime  number,  nich  aa  73^  ihoald  have  been  used 
as  a  multiplier  in  anyfyitem  of  weights  ;  but  what 
Pl'.itareli  meant  to  say  wa^,  that  Solon  m.ide  a  niii  a 
or  1 00  drachmae  otU  the  same  qaaatit]/  of  tUctr 
whieb  was  fenaeriy  used  for  7S  drachmae.  The 
vahie,  tlu  refore,  of  the  Solonian  money  to  that  rf 
the  <ild  iiLiuidard  was  as  :  100.  Now  this  was 
very  nearly  the  propurtiun  of  the  old  or  commeirial 
weight  to  the  new  silver  weight,  namely,  100  :  1 3!!, 
=:  72^ :  100, or,  more  exactly,  as  Riickh  has  shown, 
as  iiiu  :  138|=72  :  100=  IJI  :  '25.  [Pondera.] 
But  why  ■hflttld  Solon  have  adopted  eo  eiiwnlar  a 
proportion  ?   B8ebh  suggested  ni  hii  PidBe  £be» 

noiny  <>f  Athau  tfiat  it  was  prolialily  an  accident  ; 
that  Solon  intended  to  reduce  tho  uiina  one-foiutb, 
that  is,  to  make  100  drachmae  of  the  new  coia^ 
equal  to  75oif  the  old,  bat  that  bjioine  inaeranf^ 

•  The  ox  on  th«  coins  of  Euboca  is  supposed  to 
he  in  allusion  to  the  name  of  the  isbnd,  and  pos- 
sibly the  Attic  coun  aaj  baira  bomwed  the  tjpc 
from  tbe  coina  of  Enboea. 
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of  nuuiuiactiir<>  the  m  w  co'm»  were  found  to  le  a  ' 
little  too  liglit  ;  ojud  a*  Suluii's  culijAge  fumUhcd  i 
the  •taodard  for  all  subsequent  ones,  the  error  ^\  n« 
NttiiMdi  and  tba^iafixipg  upon  oBQ-ftmrthaa  the 
•nuHiiit  of  ^  ndaetioB,  Seloii  was  guided  by  tlie 
»  Uh  of  aisiinilatinf?  tht-  Attic  systoni  to  tlu-  EuWic. 
which,  acoordinff  to  thu  ticw,  would  W  dsiTcrrut 
bom  the  old  Attie.  A  aMrafiiNB{>lcte  mvettigation 
of  the  tnbjcct  has,  hnwcvcr,  coiivii,c«'d  that  di«- 
tinguUhed  tclmUi  tiut  hv  waa  mutaken  in  tup- 
posing  the  EoboTc  standard  to  be  dklinBt  ftvtt  tile 
old  Attic,  aad  that  the  tm*  rtaam  ^(fm  fnmm 
amotuU  t/dtiammetii  adopted  bti  Setam  wat  im  ondtr 
to  Ifring  its  netc  ty-Um  intu  a  sun/>i>'  di  hiiiie  mtioy 
mamt/jf  3  :  6  lo  <(U  Atauuta^  which  the  FheidoniaB 
inttitsiiem  had  citabUdied  thnmglwn  tha  greatar 
part  of  fir  ,  f  (For  the  full  di  vi  lopmcnt  of  the 
argument,  »e«  Uuckh,  litetnAiM/utdte  L  mtenudmngen^ 
c  ix.,  and  ftv  tha  dwominations  and  valaca  «f  tha 
Attic  silver  mnnfy,  sto  Drjicujia). 

It  the  btiUit  of  the  Athenians  that  their 
coinage  was  finer  than  all  other  money  in  Greece, 
and  Xenoplioa  wn  that  the/  exchaagad  it  with 
profit  in  «ijr  nancet  (Arietoph.  Rm,  7S3 ;  Xen. 

Vtct.  ill.  2  j  ;  there  is,  lioMc\tT,  a  distini  tio:i  to  l<c 
nude  in  tuts  rc-spect  U.*lwe«ii  the  Attic  coins  of 
different  ages,  which  are  easily  distioRuUied  by 
tlirir  f'lmi  and  woikiiuiM»lii}i.  The  irmst  anrifiit 
are  wry  liiick  and  ciUtiucly  rude-  Tin-  src.'ud 
kind,  which  appear  to  belong  to  the  age  ut  Pcriclei 
and  Xenophon,  Ma  alao  of  a  thick  funa,  bat  not  so 
clumsy  in  appearance.  Th«  third,  which  belong  to 
a  latiT  jx-riod,  ;irL-  liroad  iind  tl)iii.  Musi  ot  the 
extant  spccuucas  are  of  very  fine  siiver.  bome 
writefB  MT«  aoppoaed  Aat  they  are  qnite  free 
from  basrr  metal  ;  but  theexpi'rim  .iitj  wliltb  bav«- 
been  made  kbuvv  that  the  finest  puiN^tsa  a  itiaall 
quantity  of  alloy.  Mr.  Husacy  found  upon  trial 
(Ancient  Weu^t$  and  Money ^  p.  46),  tlnst  x]\<-  most 
ancient  Athenian  coins  contained  abrxn  jI  the 
weight  alloy,  the  «"-cond  kind  aiKiut  '""'^l 
mora  modem  about  ^ ;  the  last  of  whicb  i«  nearljr  j 
the  same  alloy  m*  in  our  own  virtg  eoin. 

Till-  jiurity  and  full  fit^mdard  of  the  Attic  »ilvpr 
motley,  Hiid  the  commercial  cbiinu^lcr  of  the  people, 
will  account  eaaily  finr  Hairide  diifunioo  tbnufhout 
the  (Tr>  (.i.iii  gt.ntrs.  It  was  odoptcd  at  an  early 
period  by  Coruilb  and  lier  colonies  ;  aj.d  thus  whs 
introduced  into  Sicily  and  Italy,  where  we  find  it, 
not  onljr  in  tbe  ooina  of  Abegium  and  TareotoiB,  but 
OTcn  in  tbeae  of  P^bmia;  but  in  moetof  theeecascs, 
it  i^xiitiHl  side  by  ^ide  w  ith  the  Aeginetan  stnjid- 
ard.  It  is  also  found  in  tbe  later  coins  of  Euboea 
•nd  of  Crete,  and  in  those  of  Thasoe  and  Acan- 
thus. It  is  probalilc  that  it  prevailed  fxtcnsively 
in  tbe  Ionian  islands  and  otics  of  the  Acgcaji  Sea, 
but  there  am  gnat  dilB«iUi<i  conneeled  with  the 
coins  of  many  of  these  states,  and  wane  of  them 
(Chios,  for  example)  seem  to  have  had  standards 
altogether  distinct  aiid  peculiar.  Tin'  Atiii  ^taIlJard 
Iffevailed  in  Wcatem  Greece.  The  Tbessalian 
confedeniejr  bad,  at  a  kte  period,  omna  on  tbe 
Attic  scale  ;  and  the  money  of  some  of  the  Varba- 
ruut  nutioiis  of  I'kuti.'m  Europe  i^pcara  Ui  tu  long 
to  tbe  same  standard.  It  alao  formed  the  basis  of 
tJn-  later  Macedonian  coinap:'*.  bating  been  adopted 
by  i'bilip  for  gold  [AuRtai,  oTatkk],  and  by 
Ab-xander  for  silver.  It  was  followed  likcwiM; 
by  the  Scleocidaa  itt  Sjrti%  and  bj  Pbiietaeroa  in 
Tcr^'nmua. 

There  are  OMaj  «dwr  pdnti  oonMcted  tm^ 
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Greek  money  in  C"  "end,  .niid  with  llie  Rystrms  of 
particular  eluti-a,  wb.cb  uuiuut  be  comprised  witltiii 
the  limits  of  this  article,  but  which  arc  fully  treated 
o(  in  the  warfca  icfemd  to  nt  the  end  of  it  The 
detail!  of  ^  mfaltinff  of  tbe  tnoney  and  the  laws 
afTf-etinji  it  will  bo  foun  I  iiicl'  r  Munkta. 

li.  /iutoQT  of  /toman  unJ  Itaiiaa  M(mi§.  —  Tha 
earliest  coinage  at  Rone  wai  of  copper.  Ill  bi*' 
tory  ha*  been  already  ^dven  und*r  As. 

J?ilvcr  was  not  coijR'd  at  lioiuti  till  a.  c  2ti9,  five 
years  before  the  first  Punic  war  (Plin.  H.  N.  xsxiiL 
3.  Sk  13)  ;  but  the  Roman  coinage  of  silver  never 
appears  to  have  been  so  free  from  baser  metal  as  the 
bc»t  Athi  iiian  coiiuif;e.  Uik!<  r  the  Emperor  Gal- 
lieaus,  the  coinage  was  so  much  debased  that  it 
oouained  ^  sflvrr  and  |  alloy.  In  the  time  of  tba 
rrptiblic  the  iiiifireisi' in  on  silver  cins  was  ntually, 
on  the  obverse,  tbe  humi  of  Home  with  a  helmet, 
tha  DioMiiii,  or  the  head  of  Japitar ;  and  on  the 
reverse,  carriages  dniv\n  by  two  or  fntr  aninuils 
{biffoe,  tjuadriyae)^  w  hence  they  vvtrf  cuilrd  re»|»ec- 
tively  and  qmadrigvUi,  sc.  nummi.    The  prin- 

cipal ailver  coina  ainec^  tha  Romana  wen  tba 
denariu  aad  aortwlMMk  [DutARivt,  Swna- 
Tii  s  ]    Reipaeliqf  ^  RMnn  gold  nopej,  m* 

AlRUM. 

Among  the  tntereodng  naliere  which  are  bera 

passed  o\er  for  want  nf  ^pace,  and  ai  rmt  of  great 
iiiiportain.f  iiif  tlie  (irdiiiary  cUiaical  student,  are 
the  fuller  dticiistion  of  the  early  systems  of  tha 
other  itatM  of  Italy  besides  Rome,  and  tbe  descrip* 
linn  of  the  coins  of  the  later  empire.  On  the  for* 
iner  subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Mulbr's 
Etnuker,  and  Abcken*s  MiUdUaUat^  on  the  Utter 
to  Eckhd. 

iii.  C onnectinn  f>f  V,  f.  Ctrtk  antl  Roman  Systems 
IB  iVicjTy  iitid  Lt/tetT  —  For  tbe  reasons  just 
assigned,  some  very  brief  remark*  mmi  suftice 
for  this  part  of  the  subject,  though  it  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  in  the  whole  range  of  numis- 
matic*. It  ik  also,  however,  one  of  the  most 
ditiicult,  aad  ita  fail  diacnieion  woold  reqptte  m 
separata  work  of  no  mafl  dimenMoni.  We  8nd 
in  Sicily  aad  Lower  Italy  all  the  three  chief  sys- 
tems which  prevailed  u  Greece,  and  also  the 
Italian  system,  not  kept  diitinet,  bat  brought  into 
connect!  'U  ;  lie»,id< «  a  system  whirh  mav  be  ca5]e<l 
specificilly  Sikcli.ui,  as  tt  is  not  t'uuiid  cIm:- 
wherc,  aiid  besides  also  the  Carthaginian  system. 
Of  the  tbiee  tjMeau  imported  from  Greece,  the 
Aeginetan  was  aataraHj  brought  by  the  colo- 
nists from  Corinth  and  Rhodes,  who  were  the 
chief  Dorian  sc  ttlcm  in  Sicily ;  the  Eubo'ic  wa« 
similarly  introduced  hf  the  Chakidnn  colooitta, 
and  alsii  from  Corinth  ;  and  the  Attic  was  inv. 
poftfd  thraug'i  cummercc,  both  directlv  :uid  by 
way  of  Corinth.  The  Itiillaii  is  ^apposed  by 
fiiickh  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  commercial 
activity  of  the  Etruscans  at  a  very  early  period. 
I'ndoubted  evid.me  of  t!ie  existence  of  tbe  last 
system  is  furnished  by  the  very  words  furpa  and 
otryKlay  which  it  is  innoauble  to  explain  otberwiee 
tliaii  .as  belli;;  the  Il;dian  libra  aiid  tt»r/'i.  It  li 
imparlatit  to  oLmtvc  that  we  have  here  a  mixture, 
not  only  of  different  atandarda  of  weight  and 
money,  but  also  of  diffcrpTit  systems  of  arithmetical 
computation,  the  mixed  decimal  axA  duodecimal 
system  of  the  Greeks  coming  into  rollisiun  with 
the  purely  duodednud  ^fttm  of  the  Italians. 

In  adapting  theia  detent  to  one  another,  it 
wonld  Mem  that  tbe  ye— rf  of  tbe  Italian  qrvtcn 
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■Uppns«df  with  the  mmu^  but  wiUl  the  kaij  ih>i:  i  ot 

the  AegiMlM  Kale  ;  and,  eonMqveBtly,  that  1*20 
jummU  went  to  the  taUnt,  &s  we  «rf  ^-Tpn  ^^iy  iii- 
iunued  bj  the  TaurameDian  ioacnption  ;  and  that 
copper  DMHMj  WW  Mvwd  n  ctulimuQr  mth  tlut 

Pdhut  (ix,  80^-89)  nfen  to  Arlilntleli  /V>iy 

of  th«  Himeratatif,  fur  an  ao.-oimt  of  .**n-onil  di-- 
tinniinatioDa  of  Sicilian  coio^  and  of  thc«e  he  men- 
tion* the  ei^irfai,  «■  «qvil  In  value  to  «oe  ekoimt; 
the  8<(a<,  e(|naJ  tn  two  child ;  the  Tpifnj  to  thri  ft ; 
the  i9f«iAiTpar  to  six  ;  and  the  Xirpa^  ti4tc4  u  oh 
niUi  tk$  ewcUtrpor,  he  adda,  still  quoting  Aris- 
totle, ia  tcorik  ten  oboft^  and  i$  the  Corinthian  ttnier. 
He  then  proceeds  to  atato  that  there  were  manj 
]Kuaage9  »{  tin-  Attic,  aa  well  as  the  Dorian,  co- 
medniQa,  in  vhicb  these  coini  weie  idliuled  t«^«ad 
he  qnetot  linei  fiom  Diphilut,  wbA.  from  Epiehar- 
mm,  in  wliii  li  mention  ia  made  of  the  Afr/xi,  the 
4iitiX.irpov,  the  i^irrtov  (a  diminution  of  «{(tf^, 
the  verrc^ryicMr,  and  the  ttxiXirpot  vrvHfft,  ta 
filter  coint.  A  littli'  !>•  foro  thin,  lie  qiintci  froiii 
Aristotle'^  J'ulit^  u/' tJt£  Ai/ru/itihiK  S  the  st.ilvuicut, 
thnt  the  litn  tnu  eijual  in  value  to  <in  iiyiniiiin 
oboL  (ComnuBi  to  the  man  effect,  roUns,  iT. 
174,  175.) 

Fruin  these  attti'im-nta,  it  ajip^-ir^  tliat,  in  tlio 
Sicilian  silver  moucyt  the  £uluic  md  Acginetan 
ecalea  were  connected  jwt  M  we  have  eeen  that 
they  iitn  arly  wrrn  in  nn?  of  the  «y«ti^nn,  from 
which  the  Sicilian  money  was  derived,  namely,  in 
the  Gociiithiaa  dubKhn  «r  miler  «f  tan  A«giiietoii 


NUMMUa 

'  i.Snl»,  mny  ho  r.-'trnrfled  as  fbrminc  t^c 

(TTari't^  uf  chief  cuiti,  of  ttiv  Sicilian  aystem  also: 
that  then,  the  obol,  being  identified  with  the  Airp^ 
was  BtiJidivided,  ju«t  like  the  Italian  poand,  from 
which  its  liauie  was  derived,  into  twelve  part*  or 
omntxt  {AyKlat^  ovytr/oi,  i.  e.  imeiae),  each  of  which 
was  a  ehalau  (xoAirovt:  what  thi«  flfcafem  really 
vraa,  we  shall  presently  eaJeaTeor  to  shew). 

As  to  the  intonnpdiate  parts  (if  the  jKnind  or 
Klrpa^  it  is  evident,  from  the  explanation  which 
Poltax  fivee  of  tifif  and  Tfi^Ss,  toat  be  euppuewl 
them  tn  be  nampd  fnm  the  inmibfr  of  f»tniros  they 
contained,  aa  was  dearly  the  ca»e  with  t}ie  xtr- 
r^Kior,  according  to  the  analogy  of  wiiu  h,  if  the 
idea  nf  Pollux  had  been  right,  St^as  and  rpifay 
would  have  been  respectively  StAyxtw  and  rptAy- 
Kiov  (like  Iminrius).     liiMitlcy   ha*  conclusively 

shown  (quoted  by  Bikkb,  jp.  293)  that,  in  thia 
matter,  the  Oredt  mannanana  Ml  into  a  v«rf 

iintunil  error,  thr(iu;;h  not  iiiidrntanding  .1  rystrm 
fofci^M)  to  thai  of  their  laiigiu^  and  that,  in  fact, 
the  parts  of  the  litra  were  named,  as  the  general 
rule,  not  from  the  nuin^HT  r»f  oimcea  they  contained 
(eictpt  in  the  case  of  the  wirrcJ^KWi',  like  the 
Latin  guincunr,  an  exception  eaaily  ibceottnted 
for  Inr  the  difficnltgr  of  expeaih^  the  ftactien 
i(-19tbi  hf  a  ibigle  wwd),  bat  fton  A«  fiacHooal 
part  of  thf  ^itrit  wliic!)  each  of  thfiu  was  e*:iial  tn, 
just  as  in  the  Latin  aystem.  The  following  table 
ahowi  the  wheie  teale,  with  the  coirespoading 
I^atin  ntimei,  and  with  the  vnlue*  of  the  coins  in 
silver  obols  of  the  Acginetan  standard  and  in  the 
eoppv  coiw  called  «la«.*<— 


wrmrrif  er  ••-1^ 
adJUryar  j 

Tipcat  mm 
TcrfaU  «» 

H^s  = 


OenftminatiftMi 

tOMrpm 
13e*yKfai 

6  n 
4  n 
4  n 

»  n 

2  n 
1  » 


Valuer 


ifti  r\^  aiils 
denaritu 

I  qUtHCUMJC 

ttimu 

{qiudmm  or 
ruHciut 
>  testant 


10  obols 
Aegin. 

lobol 

i 

i 

i 
1V 


ISobolaor 

1  didrochoi 
Eubek. 

6  n 
&  » 
4  • 
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Jnrt  aa  In  the  Latin  lyilem,  m  in  the  Giaeeo- 1 

Sit  ilian,  there  seem  to  have  hecn  no  coins  hetvreen  ' 
the  half  and  whole  Air^  Thus,  in  the  Mxoad 
paange  qnolad  PoQnz  from  Epiebamius,  a 
tiT!Tn  of  money  ia  expressed  as  consisting  of  Alrpa 
Kcd  5<Ka.\iTp»T  «rraTr}p,i^dm6y  rt  ica)  wtvT^Kior. 
Eten  ai  {icnoi'.nnations  of  weight  we  have  (so  far 
as  wc  know)  no  terms  corresponding  to  the  Latin 
teptHnx,  &«*,  dodrans^  dertant,  and  d!«amv.  BlkiUl 
sujiposcj  that  thi.t  svst'  :n  was  introduced  in  Sldlj 
about  01.  40  or  50,' B.  c.  620  or  5H0. 

The  wwrth  ef  the  chief  coin  in  this  system,  the 
s  Yfvr  !ifr  i\  or  .f  tVw/./tj  nlver  oU>!,  ;  r  -*  i-viilcntly 
be  assumed  to  have  been,  like  the  i laiiau /tiro, 
lie  fsbf  e^a  poaatf'toeMM  tfwftper. 

The  gold  money  of  thia  icale  hai  already  been 
spoken  of  under  Damarktion. 

For  further  detaiU  on  the  whale  mhjec^  Ma 
IMkkb,  MttnL  Umtermek.  e.  ziz. 

Beeidca  the  ittra,  we  find  the  word  aaarnas 
(I'oiV^fij)  it.sflf  in  the  Sicilian  sy,«trni  as  the  name 
of  a  particular  coin.  The  Urcck  origin  of  the 
ward  le  attealad  by  aeveial  af  the  gfammarinii 


(Yarra,     £.  t.  86.  a.  67,  ed.  MOller;  P^ox;  tc 

79;  Fe<'r5s,  ;  Suid.  >.  r.  r^^tof.)  Pollux  f^'-.) 
quotes  two  pnasagea  from  Rpichaiinni,  in  which 
the  word  is  used  in  the  specific  eenae,  Ar  a  paiti* 
cular  coin  ;  and  he  adds  the  statement,  from 
Aristotle's  Polity  of  the  TttrentineSy  that  vovfinos  is 
the  name  applied  by  them  to  a  coin,  on  which 
Taiaa  wae  rtpceaented  carried  on  a  dolphin.  The 
gramnumana  gaTe  the  valne  of  the  Sidliaa  aaai- 
niHy  as  1^  Attic  ohoU,  in  connection  with  a  small 
talent,  pcailiar  to  Sicily,  or  rath<T  two  such  talents, 
the  elder  containing  24  Runimi  and  the  later  12. 
From  a  careful  critieism  of  these  stntement«.  and 
from  an  examination  of  the  extant  cuiiis,  Udckh 
comes  to  the  coadaaion,  that  the  ttummtts  vi-oi 
originally  the  same  aa  the  Utra^  bat  that,  wImii 
the  Attic  standard  came  into  common  me,  thia 
iraniuus  or  Him  wai  dinii  .  'i  hy  1-lOth,  in 
order  to  bring  it  into  confonnity  with  that  scale  ; 
and  by  tbtt  dumge  it  became  of  the  Aegiaelan 
obol.  which  is  equal  to  \\  Attie  obols,  or  the 
fourth  part  of  an  Attic  drachma*  Thna  we  get 
tba  ihnpla  law  bj  whkh  the  Sndlbn  nonejr  vaa 
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connected  with  the  Attic,  namclj',  4  mummi  = 
1  drachm,  Hcnoe,  aha^  we  icc  how  the  ounce  of 
the  Sicilian  system  chm  to  be  ideatiiied  by  the 
Or«ek  writers  with  the  Aatau^  in  Its  ^leeifie 
s.-iiso.  The  Attic  rh<tkm  was  1  of  the  obol 
[Chaixus]  ;  beace  12  cbald  woold  make  ap  1^ 
Attte  otwb,  that  it  (rettogring  the  1-lOth  of  depre- 
ciatlonV  .^n  A  ginetan  ohol,  or  a  Sicilian  lilrn. 
Tiie  nummui  ot  the  Tarentiues,  mentioned  in  the 
above  pntsage  fron  PoJItiz,aiid  whicb  waa  also 
used  at  IlerudeitL,  was  a  much  larger  coin,  and  is 
probably  the  same  as  the  (till -weighted  Aeginetan 
drachma  (8paxM^  ''OX*'^'*)*  which  came  mar 
enoogh  to  the  AtUc  didiachm  to  be  identified 
with  it  when  tiM  oDirandee  cam  to  bo  mbad.  In 
fiat  tha  word  nummiis  waa  cvidonth'  applied  'Hki' 
VTOfT^p  in  Greece)  to  the  chief  current  coin  m  any 
system,  and  it  may  thereftm  have  had  very  dif- 
ferent values:  Pliutai  actnally  naea  it  for  the 

didr&4:hm. 

For  a  farther  account  of  the  Sicilian  nummus 
and  amail  ttUtiitt  and  the  Attico-Siciliaa  •jratemt 
aee  Btidch,  ee.  zxi.  zziL 

ir.  On  the  Vuliu  of  Anrient  ^Tl)n/y  in  terms  of 
cmrotca. —  IVhen  we  cadisavour  to  express  the  value 
of  ancient  coins  in  terms  of  our  own,  we  meet  with 
certain  difficuUics  which  rciniiro  particular  con^ 
sideration.  If  we  take  for  example,  a  drachma, 
and  a  shilling,  and  make  a  comparison  of  their 
might  and  of  tha  finencM  of  the  ailver  in  each, 
we  at  once  obtidn  a  detemuuita  latb  ler  the  ndae 
of  the  one  to  the  other  ;  and  it  miglit  appear 
to  a  thoughtless  person  that,  barbg  thus  found 
what  fiRMtional  part  of  a  ahilling  a  dnchoui  is,  we 
might  siil  '-'ir;;'  ■  i>ir>.t  value  for  the  drachma,  its 
multiples  aiiri  r>ans,  w hcrerer  tbey  are  mentioned 
by  ancient  authors ;  and  an  of  IM  aCber  coiaa } 
and  that  thua  we  might  ezpnaa  all  andant  money 
in  ternia  of  onr  own.  Of  coone  we  m^t  do  so  ; 
Itiit  it  docs  not  follow  that,  after  doinif  so,  we 
should  at  all  obtain  what  we  are  seeking,  a  true 
idta  of  lh»  value  of  omdent  WMMy,  in  any  aense 
which  can  throw  light  on  the  ntimcroiis  social,  and 
economical,  and  polttical  queatious,  which  the  de- 
tennination  of  its  value  may  affect  Even  the 
coins  themselves  give  different  resulta  according  as 
we  compare  the  gold  or  the  stiver  with  our  gold 
or  silvi-r,  and  also  according  aa  we  compare  tlicni 
with  the  tiue  value  of  the  metal  in  the  coin  and 
the  Talne  at  which  the  coin  ia  cairant  t  ear  ahilling, 
for  example,  is  current  at  rather  more  than  its 
real  value.  Another  source  of  disagre<>mcnt,  in 
comparing  the  gold  and  the  silver  coins  with  ours, 
is  the  different  ratios  of  the  value  of  gold  to  that 
of  silver  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times.  (See 
AaoKNTusf,  AiRi'M.)  The  only  course  kft  it 
to  expresa  the  value  of  the  ancient  coins  in  terms 
of  the  earraii  voAm  of  ottr  eotni,  ehoooing  the 
aovereign  or  shilling  as  the  standard  just  as  we 
may  prefer,  but  in  mal&ing  u»e  of  the  values  so 
obtained,  to  remember  that  tAey  nre  comparatively 
ttortUcss,  until  \v  i^iher  inrcslii/atioitt  tee  have  oi- 
ccrtained  the  ofmone^  at  compared  tciih  com- 
modUiea  at  difiierent  periods  of  ancient  history. 
Such  inTesttgaUoo*  ibrm  no  nait  of  oar  present 
aabjeet  Tha  nader  ii  icRzied  for  them  to 
Blickh^  PuUic  I'omonKi  of  Athena^  and  to  Jacob's 
llidun  nf  the  Prtdous  MetaU,  The  Tables  ap- 
pended to  this  work  are  constructed  on  the  prin- 
ciple wc  have  described. 

It  is  unneccatkary  to  make  any  attempt  to  gi^e  a 


complete  list  even  of  the  chief  liooks  on  numisma- 
tics. All  the  earlier  w«rks  are  referred  to  in  one 
or  other  of  the  few  booke  wluch  we  now  proceed 
to  mantion  aa  tboee  which  are  moat  important  for 
th*'  Ktudent  who  wishes  to  pursue  the  sulijett  fur- 
ther: —  Kckhel,  Uoetrina  Numonim  Vetenmf  8 
vols.  4to.,  Vindobon.  1703-^188!),  soma  el  the 
volumes  heinp  second  editrnni^  ;  Hasche,  Lri!,y>u 
UHtvertae  lin  Sumurtm^  7  vols.  Hvo.,  Lips.  IJiiS 
— 1805  I  \Vurm,  de  Ponderum,  S'umorum^  Aim- 
ntranm^  ac  4a  Amii  ordinandi  Jiationilnu,  apttd 
Romemoe  <f  Chvtcoe.  Stntg.  1831,  8vo. ;  Hussey, 
L'ffiit/  on  fhf  Ancifnt  M'dphtt  and  Aloney,  Oxf., 
1 836,  8vo. ;  Biickb,  Metrologieeke  Vttitrmtekmttgem 
filar  GmMdt^  MUrnxfUne^  mrnt  Mam  dee  AUer- 
Ihumt  in  ihrem  ZHsfuir,;r':':'^rTifi\  H  rliii,  1038, 
8vo  ;  Grote's  Review  ol  iktckh's  work,  in  the 
Clu^^inil  AftiMuin,  vul.  i.  fP. 8.] 

NUNCUFATIO.  [Tbstamkxtum.] 
NU'NDINAE  is  uivariably  and  justly  derived 
hy  all  the  ancient  writers  from  novetn  and  dies,  so 
that  it  literally  siguifiea  the  ninth  day.  (Dionyai 
Aid.  Rem,  U.  28,  viL  58 ;  Maoob.  8aL  I  16 ; 

Festus,  $.  V.  NunJinalein  Coann.)  In  ancient  Ca- 
lendaria  all  the  days  of  the  year,  U-giuaiiig  with 
the  first  of  Janviary,  are  divided  into  what  we  may 
call  weeks,  each  cnrttaiiiins  ei^ht  d.ays  wliich  nro 
marked  by  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  U,  H. 
Now  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  this  division 
is  made  to  mark  tha  nandiMM,  for  every  eighth 
day,  according  to  ottr  mode  of  tpedcing,  waa  a 
nimdinae.  There  were  thus  always  seven  ordi- 
nary days  between  two  nundinae.  The  Romana 
in  their  peeolnr  mode  of  leekomng  added  thew 
two  nundinae  to  the  seven  "'I'Tiary  days,  and 
consequently  said  that  the  numunae  recurred  evety 
ninth  day,  and  called  them  nundinae,  as  it  WCTO 
nooemdinae,  A  similar  mode  of  atating  the  nmn<* 
ber  of  days  in  a  week  is  itill  euttomary  in  Ger- 
many, where,  in  connnon  life,  the  expression  cii/Iii 
days  is  used  for  a  week,  and  the  French  and 
Italians  in  the  Mnia  mamier  call  a  fortnight  quimm 
jours  and  qtiindici  giomi. 

The  number  of  nundinae  in  the  ancient  year  of 
ten  months  was  38  ;  and  care  was  always  taken 
that  they  should  not  fall  on  the  calends  oi  Janiuiry 
nor  upon  the  nones  of  any  month  (Macrob.  Sat.  u 
l;i  ;  Dion  Cas*.  xl  47,  xlviii.  .'i.'l),  and  in  order  to 
effect  this,  the  3d5th  day  of  the  lunar  year  {diet 
inten^arie)  waa  inaettad  hi  toeh  n  manner  aa  to 
avoid  the  coincidence  of  the  nuadinae  with  the 
primae  caleodae  or  the  nones.  Macrubius  says 
that  it  was  generally  believed  that  if  the  nundinae 
fell  upon  the  primae  calendae,  the  wIidIo  rear 
would  bo  signalised  by  misfortunes ;  Uic  nones 
were  avciided  because  the  birthday  of  king  Scrvius 
TuUiuB  was  celebrated  on  the  nooea  of  erery 
month,  aa  it  waa  known  that  he  waa  bom  on  the 
nones  of  some  month,  thougli  the  month  iuelf 
wa*  not  known.  Now,  as  on  the  nundines, 
the  countn,-  folk  assembled  in  the  city,  the 
patricians  feared  lest  the  plebeians  gathered  at 
Rome  on  the  nones  might  become  excited  and  en- 
dantjer  tlie  peace  of  the  republic.  These  reasons 
ore  indeed  vcxy  unsatisfactcrr,  aa  OdttUng  (fieeeL 
der  Rom.  Staafttt.  d.  1 83)  hiia  ahewn,  and  it  ia 
more  probable  th^t  the  calends  <>f  January  were  ill 
8uitc<l  to  Ite  nundinae,  1m  cause  this  day  was  pene- 
nilly  spent  by  every  father  in  Ibe  oosom  ot  hia 
o  >Mi  family,  rind  that  the  noncs  were  avoided,  be- 
cause, OS  b«id  {Fast,],  5Q)  says, A'iuAartfw  tuiela 
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816  NUNDINAB. 

deo  aarrt,  Hut  at  the  time  when  the  Julian  calen- 
dMT  WIS  iuUoduccd,  theie  Kraple*,  wbstever  thty 
mvf  liBve  been,  wtm  mfleetod,  wid  in  WTcral 

nncient  calcndaria  th<'  nuu'lina''  fall  nn  tlx-  first  of 
Jttnwuj  M  well  as  on  the  noiiea.  (So^'  Uracviu^ 
TVnar.  vol.  ▼Hi.  p.  ?«  and  the  variotu  ancient 
ffilrndarix  Ti'iih  iM-fore  and  after  the  time  of 
Caesar  it  waa  sumttlmes  thought  necessan-,  fur  rc- 
ligMMi  rea»ons,  to  transfer  the  nundinae  from  the 
day  on  which  they  should  have  &Uflii  to  anothier 
one.  (Dion  Cass.  Ix.  '24.)  The  mmdfaia*  tiiein- 
selves  were,  accordijix  to  Plutarch  (Qutirat.  finm. 
|k273^B),  Mioed  to  Saturn,  and,  according  to 
Ofsaitu  Lidniamu  {9»  MmerA.  SaU  L  16)  iSbM 
Flaminica  offered  al  aU  IMwHliao  ft  MClifiM  cf  ft 
ram  to  Jupiter. 

It  is  uncertain  to  whom  tba  initttttlkin  of  tko 
rtmdiiun-  i<i  t's  \te  ascribed,  for  some  say  that  it  was 
lUiaului  I  Dumvi.  »L  28  ;  Tuditauus,  ap.  Afacrult. 
Sat.l.c),  and  others  that  it  was  Serviua  Tulliiu 
(Caaiiai  llemioa,ap.jiraero6.  Lc),  who  instatoiad 
tlie««,  while  the  natnra  of  tlie  things  for  wkirb 

tln-v  wi-n-  oriu'itially  set  a[>nrl  sx-rTiit  l.>  s'low  that 
their  institution  was  as  old  as  the  Raistulian  year 
of  ten  nonths,  or  at  leart  that  they  were  instituted 
nt  the  tiiii"  wliiMi  tli<'  Roman  population  extended 
bt*yond  iho  preempts  uf  ihc  tily  For  th<- 

nundinae  were  oriffinally  mark*  i  davt  f.  r  the 
eonntry-follc,  on  which  thejr  came  to  Home  to  sell 
the  produce  of  their  labour,  and  en  which  the  kiui? 
settled  thf  l''L;d  disputes  nmon^  them.  Whrn. 
tiierefoctt,  we  read  that  the  nundinae  were  fcriae-, 
«r  d^et  nefuti,  and  that  no  eomitia  wen  allowed 
to  be  held,  wc  hnvf>  to  imder^tnnd  this  of  the  po- 
pulus,  and  not  of  tla'  pkb«  ;  iuid  while  for  liic 
populus  the  nundinae  were  feriae,  they  were  real 
day*  of  bmtiiiess  (dies  fatti  or  comitiaUa)  for  the 
plebuians,  who  on  these  occasiotts  pleaded  their 
catuoi  with  members  of  their  own  order,  and  held 
their  ^blic  meetinga  (the  aaeiettt  oomitia  of  the 
plebeian*)  and  deMtea  en  aneh  nmtters  ai  eaa> 
cenicd  their  own  order,  or  to  disaiM  which  they 
were  invited  by  the  icnate.  (Dionys.  vii.  511  ;  Ma- 
etoh.  <L  ft/  Plin.  //.  A',  xviii.  3  ;  FcRtus,  t.  v.  i\un- 
(tinns :  comparr  Niidmhr,  tfi.-(.  n/' Jiinw,  vol.  ii.  {i. 
213.)  How  loaj4  lla»  diatititliuu  cxisti'd  tiiat  the 
nundinae  were  ne£nsti  for  the  pntriciani  and  fasii 
for  the  plebeians,  is  not  quite  doar.  lu  the  law  of 
the  Twelve  Tables  they  appear  to  ha»e  been  I*- 

pnried  ni  fa-iti  for  both  orders   (ric'liu-*.  x\.  I. 

$  49),  tbouffh,* according  to  Gnmius  Licinianus 
Oft.  MaeriA.  I  e.\  thn  ehanf^  waa  mUodneed  at  a 

later  time  by  thf>  I,rx  Ilortensia,  '2^6  n.  c.  Thin 
innovation,  whenever  it  was  intr  oduced,  tucititaled 
the  attondanee  of  the  plcl  eiaii'i  at  the  cnmitia  cen- 
timnta.    In  the  ancient  calcndaria,  therefore,  the 
nundinae  and  dies  fasti  coincide.     The  subjects 
to  Itc  laid  l»cfore  the  ouiiii  a,  w  hetln  r  they  m  re  i 
ptopoMU  fcr  new  kwi  or  the  apDoiutweot  of  I 
offieersi,  were  annoaneed  to  the  people  three  non-  I 
dir.a  •  beforehand  {triuundim  die  pmpomere^  Mn-  ' 
crob. /.&;  Cic      Fam.  xvl  12,  PhUi}K  v.  a,  pro 
AtMO,  16;  Liv.  iii.  .35.) 

The  nundinae  bring  thus  at  all  times  days  of 
business  for  the  plebeians  (at  first  extlu*ively  for 
them,  and  affcerwards  for  the  patricians  alio),  the 
ancecdingt  of  the  tribunes  of  the  p<»^le  were  con- 
fined to  these  days,  and  it  was  necessary  that  they 

filmiild  be  terminateii  in  one  dav,  that  in.  if  a  pro- 
position did  not  come  to  a  decision  in  one  dajr  it 
waa  lacl»  and  if  it  waa  to  ba  bnnght  again  befom 


OBELISCUS. 

the  people,  the  tribunes  were  obliged  to  anntHmee 
it  throe  nandinee  belonhaDd,  aa  if  it  were  qaite  a 
new  anbjeet 

Instead  of  itiMc/meie  the  f  rni  '.•inJimnn  is  some- 
times used,  bat  only  when  it  u  preceded  by  a 
numeral,  aa  in  frtsaadKMnii,  or  trimum  wwfieaiw. 
(Sec  the  pasMCTf  above  refem-d  tn.)  It  is  al>^> 
used  in  the  cjiprcs&ion  iuurnundinum  nr  tmtfr 
nundimum,  that  is,  the  time  which  elapsrs  between 
two  nondtnaa.  (Vairo  and  LudL  f^md  Ammmsi, 
iii.  1 45.)  The  word  nnndinae  is  sometimes  used 
to  de<tignate  a  market-place  or  a  time  for  marketing 
in  gnwtaL  (Cic  dt  Ltg.  Agr,  iL  3^  Pki^p, 
V.4.)  [L.8.] 

NUNTIATIO.  [Ui  skis  Novi  Nt/NTUTio.] 
NUITIAB.  [MAnuttomoM.] 

a 

OBAR.  fTaiBua.] 

DRKLTSt^I'S  ii/€*\liTKo\')  U  n  dimfntitlvc  of 
OtifJu»  (iSfXrfi),  which  properly  signifies  a  tkarp- 
emd  VAt^  a  ikmttr  or  »pHy  and  k  thename  gfrea 
to  cert.iin  ■works  of  K;:vptian  art.*  A  detailed 
de«cnplioii  of  iiui:h  uurks  would  be  iucousislent 
with  the  plan  of  this  work,  but  some  notice  of 
them  »  required  ))y  the  (act  that  several  of  them 
wore  transported  to  Rome  under  the  empemrt. 
Ammiaiiiis  .Mani  llitnis  (xvii.  4)  m\%  ~th.it  .m 
obelisk  is  a  vcrj  rough  stono  in  the  shape  of  a  kind 
of  buid*niark  or  boandaiy  atone,  rmof  with  a  aaiall 
iiiclir.atiiin  on  all  sidf«  to  a  great  hej;»ht  ;  and  in 
order  that  it  may  imitate  a  solar  my  by  a  gnulual 
diminution  of  ita  bulk,  it  terniinatea  ia  a  prolonijia- 
tion  of  fnur  facrs  united  in  a  sharp  point.  It  is 
vcrj'  cartnilly  jinootiieil."  Mo«i  ancient  writecs 
consider  ub'  l:<k>as  eml  lematic  of  tha  nn^  lajBi 
(Conp.  Plin.  //.  A.  xxxvi.  14.) 

An  obdiak  is  properly  a  single  hlodr  of  atone, 
cut  into  a  quadrilati  ral  f<>nn,  the  (lides  of  w  hith 
diminish  gradually,  but  almost  tnip<<rc  piibly  from 
the  baae  to  the  top  of  the  ahaii,  but  d  i  not  termi- 
nate in  nn  apex  upon  the  tnp,  ^^  hu•h  is  crnwued 
by  a  sntall  pyramid,  coiuijiling  of  four  sidi-i  termi- 
nating in  a  point.  The  Egyptian  obelisks  wen 
moatly  made  of  the  red  f;ranito  of  &rone,  from 
which  place  ther  were  earned  to  the  diflefent  parti 

(if  Fi,'\  jiU     Tt:ev  were  ^jeni  nilly  yilaood  in  fva;rs  at 

the  entrance  to  a  temple,  and  occasionalljr  in  the 
interior,  and  wen  oraaOj  ootend  widi  hit^ogly- 

phiea!  in<i  r'ptions. 

Ubtlisks  were  first  tmnsported  to  Rome  under 
Augustus,  who  caustd  one  to  be  erected  in  the 
Circus  and  another  in  the  Campus  Maxtina.  (Plin. 
xxxvl  14.)  The  former  was  restored  in  1589, 
and  is  called  at  present  the  Flaminian  obelisk, 
lu  whole  height  ia  aboot  116  feet,  and  withoat 
^0  baae  aboatTS  feet.  The  obelisk  iadiaOanpaa 
Martins  was  set  np  by  Ati^uslus  a<t  a  sun-dial.  It 
stands  at  present  on  the  AIaut«  Citorio,  where  it 
was  placed  in  1792.  Its  whole  height  is  aboat 
110  fiet,  and  without  the  ba«ie  about  71  ff^t. 
.-Vnother  obelisk  wosbrotightto  Home  by  Caligula, 
and  placed  on  tfca  Vatinn  in  the  Circus  of  Cali- 
gula. (Flin.zxzn.  lA,  ttu  76.  1 2.)  It  atanda 
at  present  in  front  of  9t  PottfV,  when  it  waa 

*  Uetodotoa  (ii.  Ill)  uses  i6*h6i  in  the  seuM 
af  anobdidb 
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OBUOATIONES 

plaroil  in  15n$,  and  its  whole  height  U  about  132 
fctty  and  without  the  baae  and  modem  ornaments 
M  top  aboot  83  feet.  But  the  lan^cst  obelisk  at 
Rmm  i$  tfaU  which  wm  mim^j  transported 
fi«B  RelwinlH  to  Atmmbk  hf  CdutoBtme,  and 
conTeyt-iI  t»  Rome  \<j  his  son  Constantias,  who 
placed  U  in  the  Circus  Mazimus.  ( Amn.  Karc. 
xvu.  4.)  lit  iHMMit  fMdlion  is  before  the  north 
portico  of  the  I-it<T;in  thurcb,  whcr*-  ■(  ^-t*  |>l.ic».'d 
iu  1^88.  Its  whoii-  tirtuht  ia  abijut  \  iU  tect,  aud 
wHhMIt  tt*  Vue  alioiit  luS  fet-t 

There  ar«>  nnht  other  ol)eltsks  at  Rome  besides 
those  rocntiuncd  aborc,  but  none  of  them  are  of 
historical  impartance.  There  are  also  obelisks  in 
TwioM  Other  plaoea,  M  1  Cooaiaotuiople,  Aika, 
yUmme^  Cataiw  bi  Steilf,  Acl,  mom  or  wUdi  aro 

Works  uf  I'lrvptiaii  art,  aiuj  othrrs  oi;ly  imitations. 

There  are  two  small  obelisks  in  the  ilritisfa 
MttMSin,  whidi  ware  fanm^ht  by  the  French  from 
('a'f  i.  Tin"  prtH-.  dii.i:  ^rii  f  .-ii  count  is  chiefly  taken 
fruia  Lui)g'»  E^ni'ti'tn  Antu^uitieSy  Tol.  i.  re.  14, 
15.  I^ndon,  12mo,  llt3_'. 

onTJGATIO  NKS.  OMijiatio  is  defined  (InsL 
3.  isL  13>  to  bo  '*  a  boiid  of  law  by  which  we  are 
nnder  a  necessity  of  releasing  ($olr>emdae)  some* 
thhw  aeeoffding  to  the  laws  of  our  state.**  Ac- 
«ardinf  to  Paohii  (Die.  44.  tit  7.  >.  3)  the  snb- 
jitaiin?  iif  an  obli^fnti'j  li'ws  not  consist  in  thj.«,  th.it 
its  object  is  to  make  any  corporeal  thiqg  (corpus) 
or  amitai  om,  but  that  it  thaU  Had  notlMr  per- 
son to  gire  us  something,  or  tn  do  snmethini;,  --r 
to  secure  or  make  good  .«oint^thing  {<td  d*iudtim 
aliquid,  rel  faeiendum,  re/  jini'st'mdum).  This 
"bindintj  "  is  a  "  l«  i;al  IjimiuiL',"  that  is,  the  party 
who  fails  to  pt-ri'ona  v,  Im  be  has  engaged  to  do, 
is  liable  to  legal  compulsion  ;  in  other  words,  the 
datj  which  he  owM  bmj  be  enfoned  bgr  rait  or 
aetion.  The  dnty  nnttt  eontat  in  MOMUiing  that 
}i:i9  a  pcruniarv  ralae,  or  may  be  estimated  in 
moooj  (Dig.  40.  Ut  7.  9.  §  2) :  if  the  dutj  i«  Dot 
ca|iabla  of  iwh  eMbnatkm,  it  b  not  a  dutf  wkkh 
can  be  enforced  !•  tral  prMcss.  An  a^rrrcment 
which  cannot  be  cnfurc^d  because  it  is  not  con- 
ftntoble  to  the  principles  of  Koniaii  Law,  it  not  | 
properlr  nn  o1iIi;z]itin,  but  still  the  Romans  gave  ' 
such  agreement  the  name  of  Obligatio,  when  it 
was  conformable  to  the  principles  of  the  Jus  Ucn- 
ttmsi  and  added  Aa  tsna  Natanliii  br  which  it 
la  o|i|Wwd  to  CmBf  and  Pnetoria  or  HeMmria. 
Obligntiones  Civile*  were  thr-c  uhidi  produced  a 
right  actioo  according  to  the  Jus  Civile  ;  i*rae- 
tariae  or  Hoaerviae  wet«  those  which  owed  their 
fisrce  to  the  jurisdirtirtn  of  the  Praetor.  In  the 
wider  sense  Civiles  Obiigaliones  comprehend  Hono- 
mriae,  inasmuch  as  the  Edicts  mgietiatauro  be- 
long to  Jus  Civile  in  its  wider  aenn^.  [Jus.] 
This  is  the  sense  of  Civiles  when  opposed  to  Na- 
turalcs  Obligations  :  Civiles  ( )l)li;:ati(innH  fiave 
the  narrower  aensu  wiicn  Civika,  Hooorariae, 
and  Natoralei  are  opposed  ameng  mm  another. 
T!i<)»c  oliliifationes,  whicli  wcn^  vl.  wcd  as  \>nsi't{ 
on  the  Natoralis  Ratio,  were  poculiiirly  consi- 
dered as  bonae  fidd  ;  and  such  obligationrs  were 
the  fiiiindation  of  bonae  fidci  actionem,  of  which  ! 
the  liuuiaii  Law  rt'cognised  a  limited  imiubcr,  as 
cmti  et  renditi  actiones  ;  locati  et  conducti  actio  ; 
mandati,  negotiorum  gestorum,  tutelae  actiones  ; 
commodati  actio,  and  some  others.  The  term 
$trictunt  jus  (("od.  /).  tit.  Ki)  is  opposed  to  l»ona 
fides ;  and  atricti  juris  actiones  are  opposed  to 
fidd  aciiMiii^  Viraad  widi  nmoM  to 
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the  focts  on  which  the  law  opcrnt.  d  to  gire  Ob- 
ligationes  a  binding  (onv^  Obligauoncs  am«e  from 
Contract  and  Quasi  Contract,  and  Delict  (mnlf  ft- 
eimm^ddiclmm)^  and  Qoaai  delict.  (Inst  i.  tiL  1 3.) 
This  divideB  of  OUigatknee  with  respect  to  their 

origin  was  ap}>.arrntly  viewvd  a:*  fxhaiixtivc;  lliinu'h 
it  IS  doubtful  whether  the  Roman  jurists  reall/ 
viewed  every  obligatlo  as  indoded  with  one  of 

tli»i>  fjiif  divisions.  For  in8tmri\  it  is  doubtful 
wht-thcf  thu  actio  ad  cxhiUudum  was  considered 
as  an  obligatio  quasi  ex  contractu,  or  an  obligatio 
quasi  ex  delicto.  Oaius  divides  Ohli^tioncs  into 
these :  ex  contractu  and  ex  delicto  ;  but  he  intends 
to  c>>ni[irchend  the  obligationes  quasi  ex  liWIiianta 
nader  thoM  e*  eantnwtn,  and  abligationes  quasi 
ex  delicto  imdw  these  ex  delteto.   In  hb  Aurea 

(Di^:.  41.  til,  7.  s.  1)  he  difctributes  obligationes  as 
to  their  origin  into  obligationes  ex  contractu,  tx 
delicto,  and  ex  tariis  eauamm  figoria  {  and  the  ex 
vnriis  cnnsanim  figuris  comprehends  the  obliga- 
tiones quasi  ex  contractu  and  quasi  ex  delicto ;  in- 
deo<l  the  term  is  comprehensive  enough  to  toiupie* 
hend  all  others,  what+  ver  they  may  hf. 

Contract  (contractus)  w;«  made  hi  four  ways — « 
Ue,  V<  rbis.  Littcris,  and  Consensu. 

Asaa«ianiple<tfanobU{BUio]ie,Oainf  amitioaa 
Matunm  [MirriruM].  Alia,  if  a  nan  reeeived 
what  was  not  due  from  a  person  who  payed  by 
mistake,  tho  payer  had  his  renedy  for  the  reoovaiy 
(condietio  indehiti)  just  as  if  it  wen  a  case  of 
^^'•^^;m.  But  "tliU  kind  of  oldigntion,"  observes 
U^uus  (tii.  91),  ^  du«is  not  app€!iir  to  arise  from 
eootnwl^  beeause  he  who  gives  with  the  lalaotiea 
of  payment,  rather  intendu  to  dissolve  or  pu(  an 
end  to  (dutrakere)  a  tnutsaclion  (tutfoUum^  than 
to  commoies  AT  to  conscitoto  (eaaArawrr)  a 


To  tiw  eentiaets  nade  Re,  there  also  Monf 

CoiiMonATi  M,  DKfosiTi  M,  and  Pigni  s. 

The  Oblisatio  Verbis  was  contracted  bj  oral 
question  and  answer  between  the  parties.  Tha 
form  of  words  mipht  be :  —  Dare  Sfiondeji?  Spondee 
( Sponden' tu  istud  r*  bpondeo.  I'laut.  Ta^.  iv.  2. 
117.)  Dabis?  Dabo  :  Promittit?  Pmmitto  ( 
Fidepromittis  ?  Fidepromitto  ;  Fidejubes  ?  Fido- 
jubeo;  FaciesP  Faciam.  The  words  DnreSpondes? 
Spondeo,  were  so  peculiarly  Roman  tiiat  their  legal 
etfset  fioold  not  be  prtsenred,  it  their  aieaaing  was 
tramfoTBd  into  another  language :  nor  could  a 
valid  oblif.fntio  with  a  jM  rei^riiiiis  ln^  marie  !iy  the 
use  of  the  word  Spondeo.  (tiaius,  iiL  9.'i,  17^.) 
The  evidence  of  such  an  obligatio  nnst  have  be«m 

the  presrnre  of  witnesses.  (Cir.  pro  ffr^itc.  f'om.f>.) 

It  is  to  this  form  of  conlnvcl  by  question  nfid 
answer  {tx  inierrogatione  ei  rcsponnone)  that  the 
terms  "stipuhiri"  and  '*stipulatio"  refer.  The 
word  **  stipulari  properly  refers  to  him  who  asks 
the  question  :  i^i  rpiij  ita  dari stipuletur ;  Post  mor> 
trm  ncam  dan  spondes ;  vcl  ita,  Gobi  morieris, 
spondes?  The  pemn  who  asked  the  question  was 
Siipit!atf>r  ;  ho  who  answered  the  question  was 
Pruuiutsur,  and  lio  was  itaid  Spundere.  (Gaius,  iii. 
100,  10.S  ;  Dig.  45.  Ut  I.  s.  113.  IM  Verlorum 
(jfJii/'ilUmitlU.)  ftometimea  tlie  wholo  form  ijf 
words  which  comjiriites  tl>e  question  and  the  an- 
swer, is  comprehended  in  the  tenn  SUpuIatio  (Dig. 
45.  tit.  I.  B.  5.  §  1),  and  the  porticiple  Stipulata  " 
is  sometimes  used  in  a  passive  sense.  (Cic.  pro 
Bote.  Com. 

A  stipulatio  which  contained  an  impossible  con- 
ditim  wia  mvalid  (w^iHis).  AsthaStipdatiov 

t « 
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cffbeted     werda,  it  wm  a  ntxtmeey  enii««itieoe« 

that  the  jinrtio?  slioiiM  htwc  power  to  iitenk  nnd 
hear,  nnd  on  tiiis  ground  "as  founded  the  rtut-  of 
Liw  thnt  a  nuituiaadattirdus  could  imt  he  |)<-irtios 
to  a  Sti])ii!;itio.  Ai  to  the  ability  of  l'uf>illi  and 
Infniitoa  with  respect  to  ()bligatione«, sec  Imituks 
nnd  In  FANS.  The  Stipulator  nl^^ht  have  anbthcr 
party  to  tbe  cootract  on  bis  btHuif,  who  waa  called 
Adrtipalator.  Tb«  Aditipulator  Had  the  Mnne 
right  of  action  oj  the  Stipulator,  and  tlirrefnre  a 
payment  in  respect  of  tbe  Stipulatio  couid  be  made 
to  him  as  well  at  to  the  Sttpalator ;  and  the  Stipa- 
l.it  or  Ii.ic!  an  actio  Mandati  against  the  Adstipalator 
lt>r  the  re<  i^ery  of  any  thing  that  he  had  received. 

There  were  some  peculiarities  in  the  Adstipula- 
tio.  The  right  of  action  did  not  nut  to  tbe  heres 
nf  the  Addtiputator,  and  the  adstrpulatio  of  a 
slave  for  his  master  had  ro  otTt-ct,  tlmiich  in  nil 
caeca  be  cooki  acquire  for  hia  master  by  sti^latio. 
The  aame  m1«  of  lav  appcawd  le  apply  to  bin  wbe 
was  In  Mniuipio,  for  he  was  scrvi  loco.  If  a  son 
who  was  in  the  power  of  hia  iath«:r,  became  his 
Adstipalator,  he  did  not  acquire  any  thing  for  his 
father,  though  he  acquin^l  f"r  liiin  by  stipulatio. 
Still  his  ad»tipulatio  gave  tlie  son  a  ri>,'lit  of  nttiun, 
provided  he  was  released  from  the  father's  power 
witbont  a  capitis  deminutio,  as  for  instance  by  the 
Ibtherla  death  or  by  being  inaugumttd  Fmsmh 
Dialii.  The  snmc  rule  of  l.w  applied  ta  *  filia- 
fomiliaa  and  to  a  wife  in  mona. 

TboM  wbo  wan  bonnd  Ibr  tha  Promiasor  wm 
rnllo  l  Sponc^rc^^  FidepconifMCei^  FidejuatoiM 

The  Obligatio  Litcris  if  i'i!ii<^trited  by  Gains 
<iii.  128)  by  the  instance  of  Nomina  transcripticio, 
M  when  a  creditor  who  has  a  debt  due  from  a 
person  in  respect  of  a  sale,  or  a  letting,  or  a  part- 
nership, enters  it  in  bia  boolc  {eodicett  or  taimiim 
eipemk  ft  aeeepii)  as  a  debt  (efpemnm  UK  /hi : 
comf.aro  Cic.  pin  Hose,  Com,  4,  S  ;  fj^Hnsiiin  tulisu 
non  dicil,  cum  tvJmlat  tum  noM).  I'his  was  called 
Nomcn  tranacriptieiiim  a  ra  in  penanaoL  It  was 
railed  tmnsmjitio  a  persona  in  personam,  when,  for 
instance,  "  I  have  entered  as  due  from  you  the  debt 
which  Titiua  owe*  to  me,  that  is,  if  Titias  has 
transferred  or  assigned  {dd^emt)  you  to  me." 

Cicero  clearly  alludis  to  this  Literamm  Obliga- 
tio in  his  Oration  jiro  Hosrio  Cmitonlo.  He  Kays 
(c5),  BpeflJiiiig  of  tbe  pUuutiirs  demand:  "his 
cfaim  ia  for  a  oerttun  mm  of  money  ( pmmia  cer/a), 
PM'l  tliis  nuist  ],f  rithcr  'data  '  (a  cnise  of  obligatio 
rc),  or  'expeiisa  lata'  (the  I.it^rarnni  Obligatio), 
oratipabita  (an  obligntio  Vei  liis).'* 

Rome  difficulty  ari>(  s  aliout  the  nioilc  of  crni- 
Yorting  an  obligation  of  n  different  kind  into  an 
Ubligntio  Literis.  The  t^nhject  is  discussed  by 
Untcrbolzner  ilftber  dit  Jtede  dtt  Cicero  fur  den 
FckawipMtr  Q.  R0$ehtt,  Zettaebrift,  vol.  i.  p.  248)  in 
an  ii>L,'  iiioiis  essay,  wliiL-h,  liowcvrr,  vaa  written 
before  the  puUication  of  the  MS.  of  Uaius  ;  and  it 
baa  ainee  been  diecoaaed  by  bfinaelf  and  by  other 
^vritin.  T^nti-rhnlznrr  ronjfctnred  that  a  third 
fwuly,  vvUli  the  consent  of  the  debtor  and  creditor, 
nindc  the  entry  in  bis  own  books  ;  but  there  ia  no 
cvidi-ncc  in  support  of  this  assumption.  Theophilus 
(/\d.  tit.  1.  Dn  Lit.  OfJitj.)  represents  the  Literamm 
Obligatin  as  a  Novntio  or  a  cnange  of  an  o}iIif:ation 
of  one  kind  into  an  obligation  of  another  Itind, 
and  tbia  he  aara  was  eflccted  both  by  wotda  and 
•writin?  (p'h^iaai  koI  ypdfifjMtri).  It  was  ofTccti  d, 
a«xording  to  him,  by  tbe  creditor  itTiting  to  the 
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debtor  (yfiftm  ^f^uerm  «pb»  fiMr)  to  aak  Ina 

mnsi'iit  to  the  old  obligation  iK'iti?  inatle  into  a 
new  one  uf  %  diiferent  kind,  and  by  the  debtor 
coirsciitin:?.  As  Stated  by  bin  tbe  Obligatio  Li- 
tori.s  ini>.'ht  be  an  oMipitio  contracted  by  a  letter 
of  the  cru-dilor  to  the  dcllt^)r  aiid  the  debtor's  rcjjly. 
In  principle  there  would  be  no  objection  to  iu 
bei^g  contiaetcd  by  tbe  debtoria  oonaent  aanatiiaad 
by  a  aabocriptien  In  tbe  evedttnr^  boeVt.  Tb« 
Literamm  Obligatio  of  Thcopbi'  :-,  1  >\vr  r  r,  rath  r 
seems  to  correspond  to  the  other  kinds  of  Lilera- 
rum  Obligatio  referred  to  by  Oania  (i& 
where  he  B^ya  "this  obl'fration  can  be  contractpd 
by  chirographa  <Lnd  syngraplia,  that  ia,  if  a  luaa 
writes  that  he  owes  a  sum  of  money  or  will  pay  it; 
proridad,  however,  there  be  no  stipulatio  on  tbe 
same  aooount.*^  It  is  not  impoasible  that  Oaios 
means  that  the  creditor  might  convert  an  oblitn- 
tion  of  another  Itind  into  that  of  pecaaia  cz^eoaa 
by  tbe  bar*  entiy  of  it  in  bia  boak ;  far  It  «a  m 
objcLtion  to  thi.*,  as  I'nterliolzner  lias  it,  **  that  a 
unilateral  writing  on  the  part  of  the  creditor  ahoold 
bare  the  effect  of  pntting  another  person  mdcr  an 
obli^tlo,'"  for  nn  o\A'":'^t)n  wns  nlrvudy  contmrtrd. 
vvliich  tlje  creditor  would  iiave  to  prove,  but  if  he 
could  proTe  it,  the  kw  gave  him  all  the  .i  i  i  m:^ 
of  acnditarforpecuiuaeerta,if  be  bad  complied 
with  eertain  fanm.  Odna  <iil  137)  certainly 
may  bo  understood  aa  asserting  that  this  oblikratto 
was  contracted  simply  **  expeosum  fc<«ndo :  ^  but 
it  aeems  to  be  tbe  gweial  opinion  tkal  tiiia  Lite> 
raniin  OMigntio  required  the  consent  erf  the  dcbti  r 
eitlier  onilly  in  the  preaence  of  witn««seft  or  by 
letter  (Cic.  pro  Jioac  Cum.  5;  VaL  Max.  nii,  2. 
§  'J) ;  nnd  this  is  not  inconsistent  with  Gaiiu,  for 
though  he  says  that  the  debtor  is  boiuid  by  the 
"ezpensutn  ferendo,*'  that  does  not  exclude  hw 
oonaent,  but  merely  abowa  what  ia  nrcseaaij  ia 
order  to  malte  the  eeoaent  an  oUigatio  litem. 

The  OMijrationcs  Consensu  were  Emtio  nnd 
Venditio,  Locatio  Conductio,  Socictas,  Mandatnm. 
All  OUigatioiiee  by  eoatnci  of  eonrae  required 
consent  and  the  evidence  of  consent  ;  but  "  th*  se 
obiigatiuucs,"  says  (Jaius  (iii.  1^5),  are  said  to 
be  contracted  coawwan,  becauae  no  peculiar  form  of 
words  or  writing  was  rcquved,  but  the  consent  of 
the  parties  to  the  transaction  waa  sufficient"  Ac- 
c(jrdniply  Fuch  tmnsnc-tions  could  take  place  be- 
tween persona  at  a  diatanea  from  one  another,  bat 
a  verbormn  eb%atio  reqoirad  the  free  waa  of  tbe 
parties.  The  ac  tions  founded  en  tMie Obliptionce 
consensu  were  Bonae  fidci. 

An  Obligalie  Civilia  impiiea  a  risht  of  action 
njainNt  the  person  who  owes  the  :rv  (r?::  <■?.- 
ligntur).  Tiii»  right  of  acttort  {e^  cwiii\i^:u)  n.i^ht 
be  acquired  by  any  peraon  who  was  sui  jtiritk  It 
miffbt  alae  be  aoqniired  for  him  by  those  who  were 
in  nb  Poteataa,  Ifanoa,  and  Maneipinm  ;  and  by 
free  men  and  slaves  whom  a  man  possessed  Inji.a 
fide,  with  certain  exeeptieoa.  This  right  of  action 
might  alae  be  acqnirad  by  •  man  through  the  acta 
of  .1  free  wan  who  wa*  his  a£;«»nt,  eo  far  that  be 
could  require  the  cession  of  the  obligatio  eo  ac- 
quired. 

An  Obligatio  waa  terminated  (toUitur)  in  vari- 
ous waj's.  The  most  common  way  w.as  by  p*iy- 
nient  (.<o/;//io)  of  what  waa  due.  A  man  with  the 
conaent  of  tbe  creditor  might  piyr  anotharla  deb^ 
bot  tbe  two  eebeob  dillbrad  ai  to  tbe  legal  eanae* 
fpicncc  of  such  payment.  The  Pnvuiiani  as  usiud 
adhering  atrictly  to  fundamental  phnci|>lea  maia* 
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tnined  tbat  the  debtor  was  ttili  under  his  obligatio, 
but  if  the  money  vma  demanded  of  him  by  t)ic 
creditor  he  hadftfloodplieacif  datiuiQBliu(«K«»<>o 

An  oblipntio  nii<;ht  be  tcmiinated  by  Acccpti- 
latia  An  obligatio  contracted  per  ncs  ct  librnm 
miglit  be  deterroinod  in  the  mbm  way,  and  alee 
one  ariting,  "ex  judicati  caiua."  [Nrxum.]  An 
obligatio  might  also  be  determined  by  No\-atio, 
t^hich  it  the  change  of  an  existing  duty  (debitum) 
iDto  aiioUMr  obligation,  and  the  deterroiiuition  of 
the  former  oUlgation.  (Dijj.  46.  tit.  2.  De  Nova- 
tionihus  ei  Tkh'.jatiuuihus.)  This  ia  explained  by 
the  following  instance  (Oaius,  iii.  176):  — If  I 
•tipttbte  that  Titins  ehall  give  roe  what  ia  due 
from  you,  a  new  obligntio  arisfit  by  tlic  -rit  rven- 
Uon  of  a  new  person,  and  the  former  obligation  i& 
determined  by  henag  rcpbceil  by  the  latter  ;  and 
sometimes  a  former  ohlijmtio  may  Le  di-tprmiiu-d 
by  a  subsequent  uipuktiu,  thuugh  the  suU»i-queiit 
stipulatio  may  be  inralid. —  If  the  stipulation  was 
fmm  the  same  penon,  it  feqnirMl  the  addition  of 
■omething  to  eneet  •  Vvnao^  as  the  aiddition  of  a 
condition,  or  a  sponsor,  or  the  circimistaiice  of 
adding  to  or  subtracting  from  the  tinie  contained  in 
the  terms  of  the  corenaiit.  Aa  to  tlM  case  of  a 
condition,  it  was  the  law  in  the  time  of  flaius  that 
there  was  uo  No%-atio  uutti  the  condition  wa«  ful- 
filled, and  till  that  time  the  former  obligatio  con- 
tinued. The  opinion  of  tho  ^rcat  jurist  Serrius 
Sulpicius  as  to  the  addition  of  a  condition  immo- 
diatrly  ctTiH:ting  a  Novatio,  was  not  law  ia  the 
lime  of  Oaius  (otio  jara  irfMutr). 

An  oUtgatio  wai  also  determined  hj  the  Litis 
rontcstitio,  if  the  proceedings  had  taken  place  in  a 
l<egitimam  judicium.  It  is  stated  geneially  under 
the  articles  Litis  contestatio  and  Legitimun  judi- 
cinm,  what  ia  the  import  of  these  terms  respi'c- 
tivfiy.  Tlie  original  obligation  (/fftnci/Wt^  06/^1570/10) 
determined  by  the  Litis  contestatio,  and  the 
d«feiid«at  (rwts)  was  then  bound  (Uneiur)  by  the 
IJtis  eonteetatio.  If  he  was  condemned,  the  Litis 
rrintesLTtio  ce;u*ed  to  have  any  clVict,  and  he  was 
bound  by  the  judgment  (ear  oautajudioati).  It  was 
a  eonMqiMwe  of  theee  doctrinal  diat  after  a  Litia 
contestatio  in  a  I^egilinium  jiidicitim,  a  mnn  could 
not  bring  hia  action  on  the  original  contract,  for  if 
hii  declaration  or  demand  was  Dan  mihi  opertere, 
it  was  bad  (inutiJis),  fur  afti  r  the  Liti*  contestntio 
the  Dan  oportcrc  had  ceiucd.  In  tiic  case  of  n 
Judicium  quod  imperio  oontinctur,  the  obligatio 
eidited  and  the  action  could  be  brought,  btit  the 
demand  night  he  answered  hy  a  pirn,  (ejrtfjiiio) 
of  u  res  jnJicati  or  in  judicium  deduct;u  In  the 
judicia  quae  imperio,  dtc^  the  exccptio  rei  judi- 
catae  corrcsponda  to  ne  eondenraatio  in  the  Le^- 
tima  juditLi,  and  the  Exceptio  rei  in  judieiiiMi 
deducts  to  the  Litis  contestatio.  (Keller,  ^'e-^r 
jAtiM  (hatiaiatioH,  p.  11,  <Sc&  ;  Oaim,  iiL  180.) 

Obligationcs  arising  fnun  Contract  passed  by 
ttttivetsal  suocessiou  to  the  herca.  Tiure  were  no 
means  of  transferring  Obtlgationes  from  the  credi- 
tor to  another  peiaoo,  axc^t  by  a  Novatio,  which 
WM  edbded  bjtlie  aangnee  stipulating  with  the 
debitor  with  the  consent  of  the  creditor,  the  clTect 
of  which  was  to  release  the  debitor  Crom  his  former 
Obli^tio  and  to  hind  him  hf  a  new  oaa.  If  this 
n:>Tatio  was  not  eflected,  the  assignee  could  only 
sue  as  Uic  cogtiitor  or  procurator  of  the  assignur, 
and  not  in  his  own  name.    (Oaius,  ii.  38,  &c) 

if  mm  Iho  considentioii  «f  Obli|ptioniet  ariaiof 
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from  Contracts,  Gnius  (iii.  182)  passes  to  the  can< 
sideration  of  Obligationes  "quae  ex  delicto  ori- 
untur;''  and  these  delicts  which  are  the  (bund- 
ation  of  these  obligationcs,  are  FimTcaf,  Bona 
IlArxA  or  Il.*riNA,  Damnum  and  In.'uria.  All 
these  ubligatioues  be  considers  to  be  comprised  in 
one  genua,  whereas  the  obligaticnea  ex  contractu 
are  distriliuled  into  four  genera. 

The  arraiigemcut  by  the  Roman  juri^u  of  Obli* 
gntiones  ex  delicto  with  Obligationcs  ex  contractu, 
was  founded  on  the  drcunutaooe  that  both  dosses 
of  Obligationes  were  the  foundation  of  rights  against 
a  detenninnto  individual  or  det  rniinate  indivi- 
duals ;  but  there  is  on  important  difference  in  the 
origin  of  ihe  two  rights.  The  righto  ex  contractu 
are  rights  founded  on  lawftil  acts  ;  and  riglits  ex 
delicto  arc  rights  founded  on  infringements  of  other 
rights. 

The  OMigiitinnrs  quasi  cx  contractu  are  not 
euuiiierated  by  (Jaius,  but  they  are  discussed  in 
the  Institutes  of  Justinian  (3.  tit  27).  TkoM 
OUigationei  do  not  properly  arise  cither  (tarn  eon- 
tnwt  or  delict,  hot  inasmncn  as  they  are  founded 
on  acts,  which  are  n«>t  delicts,  they  were  considered 
as  belonging  to  contract  rather  tbim  to  dcIicL  lo- 
staneet  a  taeae  quasi  oontracta,  cnumcRted  in  the 
Institutes,  are  "aViRcntis  negotiorum  gcstio  "  [Nr- 
GoTiORUM  GfibraHUM  ^\cTto),  the  **tutc]ac  ju- 
dicium," a  communis  res  sine  societate,"  as  when 
a  thing  has  been  bequeathed  and  given  to  tercfal 
persons ;  and  some  other  instances. 

These  quasi  contracts  are  arranged  in  the  Insti- 
tutes of  Justinian  after  Obligationes  ex  contrsctu  j 
and  the  OUigutiones  quari  ex  delicto  are  phuwd 
immedinte-ly  after  the  Obligatiitnes  ex  delicto. 
Instances  of  these  Obligationes  quasi  ex  delicto, 
enumerated  in  the  Institutes  {4.  tit.  5),  are,  **si 
judex  litem  suam  fccerit,"  and  tiie  case  of  "  de- 
jectum  cffusiunve."  and  others.    [Diuu^Ti,  Slc] 

The  nature  of  an  Obligatio  may  now  be  more 
clearly  understood.  An  Obligatio  impliea  two 
subjects  or  persons  at  least,  crtditor^  w  he  who 
has  the  riglit,  and  dtbitur,  or  he  who  owes  tlie 
dutv:  these  two  terms,  which  strict!/  apply  to 
crsditor  and  debtor  in  tho  oonmian  sense^  are  dso 
used  to  express  generally  the  relation  of  the  parties 
to  an  Obligatio.  Obligatio  (litcrully  a  binding) 
primarily  denotes  tho  facts  by  which  the  legal 
relation  between  the  parlies  is  established.  It 
also  denotes  tile  duly  or  obligation  owing  by  one 
of  the  parties  to  the  contract  {cMtitor)  to  the  other 
pact/  {endilor},  if  the  obligatio  is  unilateral ;  and 
the  duties  mutually  owing  from  the  one  to  tho 
other,  if  the  obligalio  'm  bilateral.  The  word, 
which,  as  opposed  to  obligatio  or  **  binding,"  ex> 
presses  the  detcnttinaiUoD  of  sndi  binding,  is 
**  Hisliitio  and  generally  some  form  of  the  w  ord 
"  »olvo  "  is  the  appropriate  term  to  express  tho 
legal  termination  of  the  obligatio.  But  inasmuch 
M  duties  owing  by  one  party  to  the  contract,  or 
duties  mutually  owing  by  the  parties  to  the  con- 
tract, imply  a  right  in  the  other  party  to  the  con- 
tract, or  imply  mutual  rights  in  tho  parties  to  the 
contract,  the  word  obligatio  is  often  used  to  express 
also  the  right  whieh  is  t  ^.i  'isheil  by  the  obligatio: 
and  it  is  also  used  to  express  the  whole  relation 
between  debitor  and  creditor.  Thus,  the  right  of 
the  Cn  ditor  is  spoken  of  as  his  Obligatio,  and  the 
duty  of  the  Debitor  as  his  Obligatio.  There  is  no 
special  name  in  tiifl  Roman  law  for  a  right  i^gatnat 
a  4et«inuoat»  pcfion  or  detenniaate  penoni.  Thf 
3  u  -J 
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nftme  for  ownmhip  ia  DoMiiinnm.  t  i  wliirli  is  op-  ' 
posed  the  naioe  Oliligali'»»*J     il(.-»cri|itivL'  ul  ri^'liu 
tfliimi  JtliiiiiiliHli  per»(iiig. 

It  is  cornrtty  remarked  (Alutin,  Ju  Outiimt  of 
o  ixjiine  uf  Leetmr$i  on  General  Juruprmdemet) 
**  that  in  the  writings  of  the  Roman  lawyers,  the 
(era  oUigfltio  ia  nerer  applied  to  a  duty  which 
Mwwen  to  a  right  m  mn,**  that  is,  a  right  which 
i»  ).'ix)<i  a:.'aiii>l  all  the  worlJ,  13ut  a»  the  duty 
answering  to  a  right  in  rem  is  oolj  the  duty  of 
iirbniMMet,  thai  ia,  of  not  doinf  anyunig  to  inter- 
f  rc  with  the  risrht,  there  is  no  inconvcnTence  in  the 
want  of  a  name :  the  right  to  the  exdusiTe  enjoy- 
■Mnt  of  any  ibinf  (cocpoi)  if  nmMnUp ;  all  other 
people  nre  nnt  owners :  as  soon  u  SB  act  is  done 
which  is  an  iufiringement  of  an  owners  right,  or  in 
other  words  a  delicttun  (in  one  sense  in  which  tlic 
Koman*  oae  this  word)  aa  oUkatioa  arises  by 
ferai  ef  ndi  act  {MigiMt  tm  dWdb)  and  gircs 
the  injured  paiMB  A  r%hl  d  action  againat  the 
wrong-doer. 

A  contraetns  required  the  eensont  of  all  the 

psirtici  to  it.  Thtis^  OMij^atiom  s  which  wen*  »aid 
lo  Ite  fouadiid  ou  ^'  coiuent (cmtaensus)  were  eaid 
to  be  so  founded  only  because  consent  was  suffi- 
cient (Oaius,  iii.  136),  and  no  peculiar  form  of 
words  or  expression  was  teqoired  ;  whereas  in  the 
0(ili-atioiu-4  contracted  **  re,"  **  verbis,"  and 
"  Uteris,'*  certain  acta,  wotds,  or  writing  were  re- 
qalvod.  In  thoia  contracts  wheiv  partwilaf  fbfVM 
were  n'lt  reqtiired  in  order  to  convert  tht  ni  into 
Ubligatiooeo,  any  words  or  acts  were  suiiicient, 
whnok  ««M  ovideaea  of  ooaaent.  Constraint  by 
frwTt?  or  thrents  (>i>,  tnetus),  and  fraud  (dolus), 
and  in  tiauiy  mses  error  rur,  ij/uvruMiui),  eitbur 
lender  an  agreement  absolutely  null,  or  give  the 
iNUty  who  has  been  constrained,  deceived,  or  in 
error,  various  modes  of  defence  against  the  claims 
of  tho  otlier  ffcirtv. 

An  Obli^tio,  as  alreadj  obterred,  supfMoes  two 
pHMM  at  Icaat.   Bat  tbera  laay  be  mora  tikan 

two  parties  to  nn  OMi^atlo,  either  as  creditores  or 
rlcbi  tores  or  both,  all  of  whom  arc  comprehended 
Qiider  the  general  nana  of  Rai.  (Cic  dls  Or.  il 
43.)  With  reference  to  a  person  who  is  under 
the  taiiMi  obhgatio,  a  person  may  bo  railed  Cor- 
reus.  But  WMtt  them  ava  leveml  prties  to  an 
obligatio,  there  are  properly  leveral  Obligationes, 
and  this  is  the  case  whether  the  creditor  is  one 
and  the  de!)itorcs  arc  several,  or  the  creditores 
an  iOTeml  and  the  debitor  is  one,  or  both  the 
creditacci  and  delntefM  an  aoveiaL  In  tba  ob- 
ligatio pro  nitn,  the  claims  of  the  several  creditores, 
or  the  duties  of  the  setreml  dcbitores,  arc  deter- 
minate partj  of  a  whole,  which  is  made  up  by  the 
parts  ])eintj  united  in  one  formal  oLligntio.  There 
are  cises  when  sevt-rul  creditores  luay  claim  the 
whole  ($olidum)t  or  several  debitores  may  owe 
the  whole  (fo^H^m) :  where  a  creditor  elahna  the 
whole  against  several  debitores,  there  are  in  feet 
several  obligationes  bindinu  on  the  several  deLi- 
toreau  But  if  one  creditor  has  recovered  th«  whole, 
or  eno  dehtor  haa  pid  the  wluile,  ^  ontiia  Ob- 
l  ij-tl  !   it  an  and.   (Inst,  3.  tit  1'^  M7).) 

If  au  obligatio  ia  unilateral,  it  only  gives  a  right 
of  action  to  one  of  the  parties  to  it,  as  in  the  case 
of  Mutunm,  Stipnlatio,  and  other?  ;  if  it  is  i  nn 
terai,  it  givce  a  right  to  each  pirty  against  liie 
other,  as  emtio  venditio,  and  locatio  conductio. 

The  BHMt  geneni  name  fer  any  agreemant,  the 
abject  of  wiSeb  ma  to  catoUiab  Ifligal  laktieos 
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VrtHwecn  the  parti* .%  is  Conventlo,  P;u-tio,  Pactnm 
Courcnttim,  and  its  eiiscDu:  is  oMmt'Ui :  **OQnven- 
tioniavccbnai  gMkcnk  est,  ad  omnia  pertiaoH,  da 
qnibtis  negotii  contrahendi  transigendiqoe  causa 
consentiunt,  qui  inter  se  agunt**  (Dig.  2.  tit. 
1-1.)  Couventiones  were  juris  gentium,  and  aa  a 
goons  were  dlviiibla  into  lyedaa.  Tboaa  CaannK 
ticnea  which  were  leduriUo  to  ontan  cbMoaa  wen 
called  ConU.ictui,  of  which  the  Jus  Civile  acknow- 
ledged the  Soar  iunds  already  mentiencd.  He, 
Vertna,  Li««ia  and  Conaenan.   Of  thews  Obliga- 

tinrfi!  which  wrrr  established  Re.  th*-'  f-'ur  which 
h.ivc  been  already  mentioned,  had  special  names, 
Motnom,  Conunodatum,  Depositom  and  P%nn8; 
and  accordingly  they  have  been  called  by  modem 
writers  Omtractns  NominatL  But  there  were 
other  Obligationes  which  were  established  Re, 
for  which  the  Homana  bad  nopaiticalar  nain^ 
and  neoMdingly  they  bave  bean  caOed  by  modsw 
writers  Cootnictus  InnoniinatL 

These  obligationes  are  founded  upon  soowthlitt 
that  has  been  given  or  dooe  1^  one  par^,  whin 
^ives  him  a  claim  n^roinst  the  other  for  somethincr 
to  be  given  or  daiie  in  return.  If  tbc  matter  uf 
the  coaventia  was  a  civile  negotiom  or  had  a  civilis 
causa,  it  fanned  an  obligatio,  and  was  a  found- 
ation of  an  action  praescriptis  verbis  **  «r  **  in 
factuu)  or  as  it  is  dearly  expressed  by  Julian 
(Di|p  19.  tit.6.lM ^nmcnptit  eeriu,  &&),  this  ia 
tbe  actio  ''ad  qfoan  necfe  eet  eonfugere,  qaodca 
'  contractus  existunt,  (luoruai  appellalione*  uuIIaL* 
jure  civiii  proditae  sunt**  AU  the  events  upon 
which  these  actiona  eonld  arise  wete  redaced  to 
the  four  followinir  heads  t  "ant  do  tibi  tit  <*.(•'.  aut 
do  at  hicioA,  aut  iacto  ut  dcs,  aut  iacio  ut  lacias.'* 
(PbnbMi  Dig.  19.  tit.  5.  s.  5.  f  1—4.)  The  baM 
agreeaMnt  (pnettmi)  both  in  nominate  and  inno- 
minato  eoBtraets  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  an 
oblii^tio:  in  both  cases  some  act  must  be  done  to 
make  the  i^reeaMnt  beoMne  n  contract,  and  to 
oitoMisb  an  ehl^^atto.  The  nfiftHftt^  aantiacto 
have  their  particular  names.  The  innominate  con- 
tracts take  the  name  of  contracts  bom  their  n;- 
seniblance  to  mwiiaata  aantiaeta ;  bnt  aa  they  arc 
not  refensVili'  tn  nrv  nnp  nf  turh  contraclA,  they 
arc  formed  nuu  a  septinite  cuuis:  stiU  some  of  Uvmi 
have  special  names.  These  contracts,  as  it  wiU 
upear  from  the  description  just  given  of  them,  have 
their  foundation  in  an  act  (a  giving  or  doing)  by 
one  of  the  parties,  and  so  far  resemble  contracts  Re. 
The  tninaaftion  ia  not  completed  so  long  as  a  thing 
leatoina  to  be  given  or  done  by  tba  doUlor;  and 
the  cri  Jitor  may  hrive  hi?  notion  (condictio)  for  the 
recovery  of  a  thing  which  he  has  giifen,  and  for 
which  the  debtor  has  not  made  the  retom  (a  givini^ 
or  an  act)  agreed  upon.  The  creditor  tui^  his 
&£tiaa  genenilly  (prae»eriptit  nertis)  iW  liie  j>cr- 
fonnance  of  the  contract,  if  he  prefers  that,  or  for 
compensation  to  tlto  amontitof  toe  ajjoxj  nirtainad 
by  iu  non-perfitfinmee. 

All  other  conventiones  were  simply  Pacta,  (he 
characteristic  of  which  is  that  they  were  n«t  ori- 
ginally the  fanndatji  of  actiona,  bnl  only  of  pleaa 
or  answers  (exeeptumMf)  ;  that  ia,  if  an  agreement 
(eoiiwM^,/Mc<io)  could  uot  be  reiurred  to  some 
class  of  contmela,  h  did  not  give  a  right  of  action. 
When  there  wns  no  civilis  cau&i,  there  was  no 
civilis  obligatio  created  by  such  conventiei,  and  H 
is  added  (Dig.  2.  tit.  14.  a.  7.  §4),  "therelbrc  a 
nuda  pactio  does  not  prodaoa  an  obl^atio  bat  am 
exceptio  ;**  whence  it  Mava  that  n  nnda  (actio 
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M  a  poctio  sioe  catua.  Sometimes  Nuda  con 
Tmtio  ii  iiMd  u  cquhalent  to  Nada  poctio.  (Dig* 
15.  tit.  5.  8.  1  It  in  n  mistake  to  say  thnt  I'.u  - 
tma  by  itself  means  a  one-sided  contract.  PocUna 
il  atm  at  fONial  as  eotiTentio  {pactum  a  j^ic- 
ticme  —  ett  amiem  paeiio  duormm  pluriumve  m  idem 
placUttm  amammu,  Dig.  2.  tit.  U.  a.  1),  and  ia  a 
part  of  all  contracts  as  convcntio  is.  There  might 
be  a  Pactan  «r  Paetio  nlattng  to  mairiiwe.  tb« 
eataUttlnnent  of  a  aarritiM  in  prorincM  hndi 
(Gaiu?,  ii  '?!  ),  and  other  matters.  But  Pactum 
aa  indaded  in  the  kw  of  Obligatioiiea,  obtained  a 
HfBiled  dgmficatkm ;  and  it  mw  wad  t»  itgnifj 
agret-mcnr?  not  included  among  the  Contmcttis,  but 
atill  binding  agreemeuts  as  being  founded  on  some 
caoso.  A  pactum  therefore  m  ight  prodoea  a  natnralis 
obligatio.  Some  of  theae  pacta  wm  in  eoone  of 
time  made  the  foundation  of  an  actio  dTflis,  and 
fliiin  t  were  protoctci!  t  v  the  Praetor:  ait  Prat- tor  : 
Facta  coBTenta  quae  neque  dob  mab  neque 
■dvenaa  legw  plebiadta  matiie-cMinlta  adieta 
d<  ( ri  iA  f  r'nnpum  neque  quo  fmiia  cui  eonim  fml 
£acta  eruDl  frerfabo."  (Dig.  tit  14.  s.7.}  Tbe 
parties  to  a  Pactum  were  said  "  paciscL"  Any- 
thing  might  be  the  fdibj^ct  of  n  "pactum  "  which 
did  not  involve  an  liiegaiity.  If  an  illcgAl  pnctiini 
traa  nadfl^  it  mu  still  itle^d,  though  it  had  been 
confirmed  bj  a  at^MJatio  or  aiqr  wwr  fonn.  The 
matter  relating  to  Pacta  it  not  amngad  In  dte 
I>igi!st  wider  ue  head  of  Oblig.ui  :  '  3  et  Actionos 
(D%.  44.  tie  7)«  hot  in  the  same  book  with  the 
thlea  De  Jnriadietiaae,  die. 

Sarigny  shows  that  the  notion  of  Aprooment, 
{vertrag),  is  too  naiTOwiy  conceived  by  jurists  in 
gonenu.  He  definca  agvaaoient  to  be  the  "  union 
of  gercml  persons  in  one  concordant  declaration  of 
will  whereby  their  legal  relations  are  dctertniiicd.'* 
Consc^uentlr  the  notion  of  agreement  must  be  ex- 
tended to  other  thim  than  tocontiacta  which  pro- 
dnee  eU^ationea:  m  inataneeThiditioor  delirery 
is  chanvcterized  by  all  the  marks  of  an  agreement ; 
and  the  fasi  that  the  dcclaraUon  of  their  will  by 
the  partieB  to  the  tiaditio,  is  insnflicient  to  effect 
Trrniitrn  without  the  external  act  by  which  pos- 
session 13  acquired,  does  not  in  the  Ica&t  aflfect  the 
essence  of  the  agraamcnt.  The  imperfect  eoMep> 
tion  of  an  agreement  has  arisen  from  not  aqiantbg 
in  some  cases  the  obligatory  agreement  ftam  those 
acts  for  which  such  obli^'atorj-  imrecnient  is  goiie- 
caUya  ptinarationaad  of  which  it  iaanacciHopani- 
ment.  Tbia  beeenee  more  apparenttf  we  eooitder 
the  case  of  a  gift,  which  is  a  real  agreement  but 
without  any  obligation :  it  is  merely  a  giving  and 
reeeiTing  by  anitaal  consent  This  general  notion 
of  agreement  is  contained  in  the  words  of  lllpian 
Already  quotiHl,  in  which  he  defines  Pactio  to  be 
dnmm  pluriunms**  dw.  1 1  doee  not  amm  how- 
ever that  the  RooMns  applied  the  terms  Pactio, 
Pactum,  and  Conrcntio  to  any  agreements  except 
those  which  were  the  foundation  of  ( )lilii;aliono8 
of  aoroe  kind.  (Sevigny,  SjpUm  da  Jieut.  JUiim. 
JMU,  in.  f  140,  dec.) 

PoUicitatio  is  a  proffer  or  offer  on  the  part  of  a 
person  who  is  willing  to  agree  {poJliciMio  i>fii  rcnti$ 
gnliua  promummt  tit  12.  s.  3  ).     A  pol- 

Iii-it.itio  of  course  created  no  obligatio  until  the 
proff«  or  offer  was  accepted.  The  word  is  frc- 
qoently  oaed  with  reference  to  promises  made  by  a 
person  to  a  atate*  city,  «r  other  body  politic,  such 
as  the  preoiM  to  erect  abail^ng^  to  exhibit  public 
whamt,  dE«^   Sodk  poUicttaiioiMi  waia  bindiiigv 
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when  there  was  a  cau»a,  aa  a  promise  made  with 
reference  to  a  dignity  {honor)  confitned  er  to  be 

conferred.  A  pollicuatio  sine  causa  was  .ilso 
oblifrntory,  if  the  person  began  to  do  what  he  hod 
promised,  as  if  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  bnilding 
or  cleared  the  ground.  (See  Plin.  Kp.  r.  tf?  ffrnr 
(hwtro  ex  prwatorum  poUicUuiumUfut  muUa  dc- 
bcntur  :  and  T.  12.) 

A  peraon  who  vowed  aaytbii^  una  alao  boand 
(jooio  tihffiiiiuy, 

(Gaias,  iil  8fi,  &c.  ;  Inst.  X  tit.  12  (l3^,  4.  6; 
Dig.  47.  tit  7,  Cod.  4.  tit  10,  £k  OUiffa^mikm 
€t  Aetionilnu;  MQblenbraeh,  Deelrim  Pmdt^ 

tarmr.  lih.  iii.  Da  OlJiiialioniItu*.  The  most  com- 
plete work  on  Roman  Obligalioues  ia  by  Untciw 
holzner,  QiiettatiRasnsw  KmtammentUUmtg  der  UKm 
de$  JfomitdtH  Redd*  von  den  SchuId(Yrhfi!fnifi</-n, 
Leipzig,  1840,  2  Tols.  8to.  ;  see  also  Thihaut, 
/ 'andeJctenreetd ;  Vllyrwr,i^rfiKBl^&C.  ;  PuchUl, 
ImL  ToL  iii.)  10.  JLl 

O'BOLUS  {6«o\6s\  the  milleel  of  tbe  few 
principal  denominations  of  weight  and  money 
among  the  Greeks,  was  l-6th  of  the  drachmat 
l-60Uth  of  the  mina,  and  l>S6,O0Oth  of  the  talent. 
As  a  coin,  ihi-  nbnius  was  of  silver;  and  con- 
nected wliii  it,  at  least  in  the  Attic  system,  were 
silver  coins  weighing  respectively  6,  4,  3,  2,  1^ 
obola,  and  |,  and  ^  of  an  obol  ;  all  which  are 
finmd  in  collections  of  coins.  The  1^  obol  piece 
was  a  quarter  of  a  drachm.  The  Attic  obol  was 
also  dind<^  into  8  (or  aooording  to  othera  10) 
Xo^mi  <See  Ponmra  ;  Ncmmvs;  DaACflTMA ; 
CUALcus ;  and  the  Tables.)  [P.  S,J 

OBSIDIOKA'LIS  CORONA.  [Corona.] 

OBSO'NIUM.  [Opsonium.] 

OCCUPA'TIO.  The  won!  =5  iKcf!  by  Ciccio 
{de  Of.  L  7)  to  expicss  the  acquisition  of  owner- 
ship by  occopation  or  the  taking  possession  of  that 
which  has  no  owner,  and  with  the  intention  of 
keeping  it  ai  ene^  own.  Among  the  modes  of 
acquiring  ownership  '*  naturali  ratione,"  that  is.  by 
such  means  aa  are  in  all  nations  acknowledged  to 
be  lawful  nMani  of  acquiring  ownership,  Gains  (ii. 
CG,  &c.)  ennmerates  the  taking  possession  of  those 
things  quae  nuUitis  stmt,  as  animals  of  the  chace, 
birds  and  fishes,  and  meh  thinge  are  said  **oc- 
cupantis  fieri."  The  same  applies  to  the  findiTig  nf 
things  which  have  no  owner  ;  but  there  were  piur- 
ticular  rules  as  to  thesaurus,  treasure  found  in  the 
ground.  (Inst  2.  tit  1.  a  itS;  Dig.  49.  tit  14.  &  8b 
§  1 0  ;  and  Gains,  ii.  7).  The hteat  legtsbtion  about 
Thcsaunii  '>  in  Cod.  10.  tit.  \  h.  Things  which 
were  lost  or  thrown  out  of  a  ship  in  case  of  ne- 
cessity  were  not  enbject  to  Oceirpatia.  Tliinga 
taken  in  war  were  subject  to  Oicupalio.  (Inst. 'J. 
tit  1.  s.  17  ;  Dig.  41.  tiL  1.  dc  ticfjuiroulo  riium 
dominio.)  [G.  L.] 

OCHLOCRA'TIA  {ix^^ottpceria),  the  dominion 
of  the  rabble,  a  name  of  later  origin  than  the  time 
of  Aristotle,  and  applied  to  that  perversion  of  a 
democracy,  in  which,  through  the  introduction  of 
devicee  for  rrroothig  er  emmteraetbig  the  aatuial 
and  wholesome  inequalities  of  sr>ciety  (such  as 
paying  citizens  for  attendance  in  the  popular  as- 
sembly and  on  other  occasions  on  which  their 
civic  functions  nii;,'lit  be  exercised,  increasing  the 
number  and  resiricling  the  duration  and  authority 
of  public  offices),  the  exercise  of  nil  the  highest 
functions  of  government  came  to  be  practically  in 
the  hand*  oi  a  mere  iiaction,  consisting  of  the  low- 
eit  and  peorcet,  though  mo^t  namerona,  dua  of 
8&  8 
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cit'iKens,  who  were  thna  tempted  to  adopt  as  one 
of  iheir  ordinary  nvocalimi?,  th;it  wljicli  w  iild 
otherwue  bare  Icfi  in  more  suitable  bands.  (Poljb. 
yi,  4  ;  Ptat  tft  Momttnk.  fte.,  c.  S  t  TliMwalf, 
Hut.  of  r;r,  ec>\  0.  X.  vol .  i.  p.  410.)    [C.  P.  M.  ] 

O'CIUCA  («*'ijfw's),  a  gjvave,  a  U*g};in.  A  pair 
«f  gTMTos  {Kmffuttt)  was  one  of  the  six  articles  of 
nrmnir  winch  formed  the  complete  equipment  of  a 
Orei'k  or  Etruscan  warrior  [Arma],  and  likewise 
of  a  Roman  soldier  as  fixed  by  Sorvius  Tulliiin. 
(Lit.  i.  43.)  They  were  made  of  bronse  (Alcaeus, 
P\nffJ.  fd.  Mattbiw),  of  bmn  (Het.  Smt  132), 
of  tin  (Flom.  f!.  xvlii.  f»12.  xxi.  ."ifJ'JX  or  of  silver 
and  gold  {Wirg.Aea.  vii.  634,  triii.  xi.  488), 

with  •  lining  probably  of  leathc-r,  f<  It,  or  cloth. 
Another  mpthod  of  fitting  thein  to  ilu"  Iru'  so  as  not 
to  hurt  it,  wxu  by  the  interpisition  of  that  kind  of 
s]>onge  which  was  also  nsod  f^r  the  liuintr  of 
Iwlmeta  [Oai.ia],  and  which  Aristotle  describes 
as  \mnf(  remarkaDle  for  thinness,  density,  and  firm* 
iicss.  The  fin-avc*,  lined  witli  iIk'sl"  matcri.ils,  as 
they  were  fitted  with  great  exactness  to  the  leg, 
probably  required,  in  many  eatea,  no  other  &sten- 
ir  l:  t'K  1  [fifirowii  elasticity.  Often, nevertheless, 
tlic^-  were  further  secured  by  two  straps,  as  may 
bo  Men  in  the  woodcut  at  p.  1 35.  Their  form  and 
•ppenmnre  will  be  best  understood  from  the  ac- 
eom[>aiiy  ill;,'  woodcut  The  uppt  r  figure  is  that  of 
n  fallet)  warrior  represented  among  the  sculptures, 
now  at  Munich*  belonging  to  the  temple  in  Acgina. 
In  comeqaenee  of  the  hending  of  the  kneeo,  the 
greaves  are  seen  to  project  a  little  above  them. 
This  statue  also  shows  very  distinctly  the  ankle- 
tuigt  (Arur^i'pia),  which  were  used  to  fasten  the 
greaves  imrm-diately  above  tlie  feet.  Tlie  lower 
portioTi  of  the  satue  woodcut  reprcsentJ  tlie  iiilerior 
view  of  a  bronze  shield  and  a  pair  of  bronze  greave it, 
which  were  ftnui  hj  S^or  Campanari  in  the 


tomb  of  an  Emucaa  warriMv  and  which  •»  now 
preserved  in  the  British  MttMnitti   TheN  greaves 

are  made  right  and  left. 

That  the  Oreeka  took  great  delight  in  handsome 
and  conTenicnt  greaves  may  be  inferred  from  the 
(-{.'ithel  tvKnifuitSf  aa  used  by  Uotner^  and  from 
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hit  mniatenees  in  describing  some  of  their  p!trt«, 
e«pei  ially  tlie  aiikl<'-ri !)!;«,  which  were  Ronieliiiiis 
of  silver.  (Horn.  It.  iii.  33 J,  xi.  18.)  The  modera 
Oreeka  «ad  AlbaniaiM  wtar  grcaTea,  m  ftrm  re* 
semMing  those  of  their  ancestors,  bnt  made  nf 
so'u-T  materials,  such  as  Teivet,  ornamented  with 
gold,  and  fastened  with  hooka  and  ejca. 

Among  the  Romans,  greaves  made  of  bronze, 
and  richly  embossed,  were  worn  by  the  gladiators. 
Some  such  have  been  found  at  PompeiL  (ine 
woodcut,  p.  576.]  It  i^poan  that  in  the  tioie  of 
the  emperors,  grnifee  were  net  entirely  laid  aside 
as  part  of  the  annour  of  the  soldierst.  ( Lattipritl. 
Al.  Sever.  40.)  At  an  earlier  period,  the  heavy- 
armed  wore  a  single  greare  on  the  right  lef; 
(Veget.  <{c  Re.  Mil.  i.  20.)  L<'t'jr'»s  of  ox-hide  or 
strong  leather,  probably  of  the  lorra  already  de- 
scribed and  designated  by  the  same  names  b.>th  hi 
Qrede  and  Latin,  wen  worn  1^  agricultural  1b> 
booreia  (Hon.  Od.  xziv.  323  |  nin.  H.  H.  xiz.  7 ; 
Palladcfe /?«/7iu/.l4S)Biidl7haiilBinen.  (Hw. 
Sat.  ii.  3.  234.)  ii,  Y.J 

OCTASTY'LOS.  [TnMrttnf.] 

OfTA'VAE.  [VbctioaliaJ 

OCTOBER  EQUUS.  [Pamlu.] 

OCT(  CPU  0  RON.    [  Lbctica.) 

ODR'UM  (V><*M')>  n  species  of  public  build- 
ing, which  was  first  erected  during  the  flourishing 
epoch  of  (ireck  art  in  the  tlfih  century  B.C.,  for 
contests  in  vocal  and  lostramcotal  music  {r6m9s 
ir  ^  ol  ^a^i^pBol  mi  el  actayyial  IrftMCom^ 
llesych.  $.  o.,  comp.  Suid.  «.  v.).  In  it.s  peni  nd 
funu  and  armngcments  it  was  very  similnr  to  the 
theatre  ;  and  it  is  sometimes  called  bwrpop.* 
(Pans.  i.  8,  il  3  ;  Philostr.  VU.  S«]h.  u.  1.  p. 
51.').)  There  were,  however,  some  chaKictcruuc 
ditTerenccs:  the  Odeum  was  much  smaller  than 
the  theatre ;  and  it  waa  roofed  orer,  ia  order 
to  retain  the  aonnd.  (Vitrar.  r.  §.)  The  enm> 
paratively  small  size  of  the  Odeiun  is  easily  .v- 
cottntcd  for,  not  only  because  the  space  required 
fa  the  theatre  fiw  the  evolutions  of  the  Cbena  waa 
not  wanted  hiTC  ;  but  also  because  it  appeara  to 
liavc  been  urigiiuilly  designed  chiefly  for  musical 
rehearsals,  in  subordination  to  the  great  choni 
pcrfomancea  in  the  theatrey  and  eenseqnently  a 
maeh  smatter  ■pace  was  required  for  the  audience. 

Unfortunately  we  have  no  detailed  description 
of  this  class  of  buildings.  Vitrovius  {JU  e.)  makca 
a  passing  mention  of  tho  Odeon  of  Petidee,  bat 
states  no  particulars  rrspecttng  its  con.stniction.  ex- 
cept that  it  was  adorned  with  etunu  pillars,  and 
foofed  over  with  the  masts  and  }'ards  of  the  c■|^• 
tured  Persi-in  ships,  a  statement  which  hii<i  lAl 
some  writers  into  the  mistake  of  reficrring  ih« 
btiildinu  to  the  time  of  ThemisttK-Ies.  From  the 
statement  of  Pausanias  (I  30.  §  4)  that,  when  the 
Odeom  waa  rebntit,  after  Ha  bnmrag  in  the  cap« 
ture  of  Athens  by  Sulla,  It  was  made  nf  a  form 
which  was  said  to  be  in  imitation  of  the  tent  of 
Xerxes,  it  may  perhapa  be  mimed  that  tho  ori- 
ginal building  was  actually  corored  with  that  tent. 
At  all  events  this  statement  proves  that  iho  roof 
must  have  been  conical.  Accordingly  PlatHch* 
who  etatw  that  the  or^nal  buildi^gt  wna  aa 
imitation  of  the  king^  tent,  deecfibea  fta  roof  aa 

*  See,  respecting  the  precise  meaning  of  the 
words,  the  note  on  p.  83,  a. 

t  Perhaps  he  confoonded  it  with  the  one  which 
was  staiidii^  in  his  tim& 
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tiupuig  aft  round,  and  inctiued  /rom  one  summit 
(JPmb  13).  He  oUo  says  that,  in  ita  intenial 
arrange  roent,  the  building  bad  many  watx  and 
many  pilhuB.  From  ft  few  ether  poosagea,  and 
Irom  the  eainly  remains  of  such  edifices,  we  may 
conclude  farther  that  the  Odeum  had  an  orchestra 
Jar  tb«  ehorai  mA  m  ttage  for  the  maneians  (of 
li.>8«  tippth  than  the  stage  of  the  theatre),  behind 
which  were  rooma,  which  were  probably  lued  for 
keeping  the  dreues  and  vcsaeb,  and  ornaments 
required  for  religioiis  processions.  Of  course  the 
Odeum  required  no  shiftint^  scene*  ;  but  the  wall 
at  the  back  of  the  stage  Bccms  to  have  boon  p<T- 
manenUy  dacoimted  with  paintings.  For  ex- 
ample. Vhnrriai  tefls  «■  (tB.  ft,  §  5),  that,  in  the 
mn.ill  theatre  at  Trallos  (which  was  doubtless  an 
Udcum),  Apaturius  of  Alabanda  painted  the  aoena 
with  a  eonposition  so  fanlMric  uni  he  «■>  com- 
pcllcil  to  rf'TTifiTp  it,  and  to  correct  it  according  to 
the  truth  ot  iinturni  objects.  Among  the  paintings 
in  the  Odeum  at  Smyrna  was  a  ascribed 
to  ApeUes.  (Paoa.  ix.  S&  |  6.)  The  Odea  of 
later  times  were  rtehlj  deeontted.  That  of  He> 
rodes  Alticus  had  its  roof  of  beams  of  cedar 
adorned  witb  carrioga,  and  contained  numerous 
work!  «f  art.  (nOmt.  ii.  1.  p.  &51.) 

The  earliest  building  of  thi*  kind  was  tbat  al- 
ready mentioned  Ba  creeled  by  I'ericlca  ut  Athens, 
for  the  purpose,  according  to  Plutarch  (/.  c.)  of 
cflebrating  the  musical  contests  at  tho  Ponathe- 
nam.  It  lay  on  the  left  hand  to  persons  coming 
out  of  the  great  theatre,  and  therefore  at  the  foot 
of  the  aoath-eaitecn  part  of  the  Acropolis.  (VitruT. 
T.  9.)  Iti  pmtiniiqr  to  the  thtotn  mgxerted 
S'^me  of  the  uses  made  of  it,  namely,  as  a  refuge 
for  tlie  audience  whco  driven  out  of  the  theatre 
by  rain,  and  also  as  a  place  in  which  the  chorus 
could  be  prepared.  (Vitruv.  I.  c.)  It  was  burnt 
when  Athens  was  taken  by  Sulla,  n.c  85,  and  was 
teiland  by  Ariobamnes  II.  king  of  Cappadocia ; 
who  anntayed  G.  and  M.  St»Uin«  and  M«ialip> 
fm  9M  the  architects  of  the  work.  Ariohamnea 
laigne.!  frnin  li.c  63  to  nl  it  D.  c.  51.  (Vitruv. 
L  e.  i  Paus.  i.  20.  §  4  ;  Appian.  BelL  Mithr.  38  ; 
BHckh,  Carp,  Inter,  vol.  I  No.  357.)  The  hoild- 
ing  is  now  entirely  destroyed. 

This  was  not  the  onlv  Qdeum  at  Athens  in  the 
time  of  Hadrin  md  the  Antonines.  Pausonios, 
who  in  the  passage  referred  to,  does  not  ap]^y  the 
name  of  Odeum  to  the  building,  spetikt  of  an 
Odeum  at  Athens  in  two  other  pissages  (i.  8.  §  G, 
14. 1  i),  from  a  dose  fiamination  of  which  it  ap- 
pcan  iMfe  than  deahtfal  whether  this  Odwm  ii 
the  same  as  the  former.  Stiegliti  (p.  228,  foil.) 
identifies  it  with  the  Pnyz,  which  he  supposes  to 
have  been  fitted  up  as  an  Odeum,  while  that  of 
Pericles  was  in  ruins.  It  is  remarkable  that  Pau- 
snnias  nowhere  mentions  the  Pnyx,  utJess  this 
Odeum  be  the  same  as  it. 

Another  Odeam  waa  boilt  at  Atbeos  by  He-, 
mdcfl  Atdeoa,  and  was  the  moat  nagnifieent  edi- 
fice  of  tho  wrt  in  tl.e  '.hole  empire.  It  stood,  as 
compared  with  the  Odeum  of  Pcriclc,  on  the 
Ofpodte  aide  of  the  great  theatre,  under  the  south- 
Westem  part  of  the  Acropolin  ;  w  here  larije  ruins 
of  it  are  still  seen.  The  length  of  its  largest 
diameter  was  S48  feet,  and  it  is  calculated  to  have 
furnished  nccommndation  for  about  8000  pmons. 
(Leake,  Topcffr.  o/Atkeiu^  p.  61.)  This  building 
waserected  after  FausanLis  wrote  his  first  book,and 
bafiwe  he  wrote  his  seventh.   (Pous.  rii.  20.  g  3.) 
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The  other  princip^il  Odea  were  that  of  Corinth, 
also  built  by  llcrodos  (Pan*,  ii.  3.  §  6  ;  Philost. 
^  0.)  {  that  of  Patrae,  which  was  next  in  raagnifi- 
ccnee  to  that  of  Herodes  at  Athens,  and  contained, 
among  other  works  of  art,  a  cr-lcbrated  statue  ol 
Apollo  (Paus.  Yti.  20.  g  6)  ;  those  of  Smyrna  and 
Traltea  already  mentioiud ;  that  of  Meisene,  113 
feet  long,  and  f>3  feet  in  its  inner  diameter  ;  that 
of  Nicopolia,  with  on  inner  diomvlvr  eqiud  to  the 
lost,  but  with  an  outer  diameter  of  193  feet:  there 
are  also  ruins  of  Odea  at  Landicrn,  Ephesus,  Ane- 
murium,  and  other  places  in  Asia  Minor.  (See 
Chandler,  P(»cocke,  Bcaufortis  CbraMOttja,  Leake, 
and  other  topogtaphers.) 

The  first  OdfRiro,  properly  to  called,  at  Rome, 
was  built  by  Doniitian  (Suet.  Ihmi.  5  ;  Kutrop. 
viii.  \b\  and  the  second  by  Trajan.  (Amni. 
Marc.  xvi.  10.)  There  are  niins  of  such  buildings 
in  the  villa  «f  Hadrian  at  Tivdi,  at  Pompeii,  and 
at  Catnna. 

As  a  general  fact,  the  Odea  were  less  strictly 
reserved  for  their  special  use  than  the  theatres. 
Some  of  the  extra  uses,  to  whieh  the  Odenm  of 

Peric-los  was  ajiplied,  have  bi  en  already  men- 
tioned. It  was  also  used  sometimes  as  a  court  of 
justice  (Aristoph.  FIwp.  1 104,  e.  Schof.,  comp. 
Pollux,  viii.  6)  ;  and  philosophical  disputations 
were  held  in  the  Odea.  (PluL  de  Ejrnl.  p.  60 i.) 
Further  details  will  be  found  in  the  fol1owin|f 
works.  (Martini,  UeUr  die  Ode^n ;  Stii  jjlitz, 
Arek'dol,  d.  Hauimnst,  vol.  ii.  sect.  3  ;  Ilirt,  hhra 
d.  Gebdude^  pp.  Ill— 113  ;  Ro^w,  iiAcr  die  Odcen 
MS  Atim,  Jtontf  m,  Karthago,  Soest,  1891,  4to; 
If  ttUer,  Artk,  d,  Kmri,  §  289 1  Klaosen,  ui  Erseh 
and  Gruber's  /.''i-  UrpUihe ;  Baurostark,  in  the 
fteal  Encydop.  d.  class.  Alterthum.)        £P.  S.J 

OKCUS.    (DoMt/s,  p.  428, k] 

OKNOMKLUNf.  [ViNirm.] 

OENUTliORUM  {oiv6foftov\  a  bosket,  or 
other  contrivance  for  carrying  hettfes  of  wine  ;  a 
wine-basket.  This  was  sometuaea  used  by  those 
who  took  their  own  wine  with  them  in  travelling 
in  order  to  avoid  the  lu-cessity  of  purchasing  it  on 
the  road.  (Hor.  ^  i.  6.  109  ;  Juv.&itvii  11  ; 
Pen.^  r.  140 ;  Mart  H  88.)  A  shtve^  called 
the  winc-honrer  {ocnophorus,  T»lin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  8« 
s.  19>,  carried  it  probalilv  on  hia  back.    fJ.  Y.] 

OFFENDIX.  [A1KX.J 

OFFICIA'LES.    [ExBRCiTt'8,  p.  508. b.] 

OFFl'CIUM  ADMISSIO'NUM.  [Admis- 

SIi  '  \  U  !  s ,  I 

01  KIAS  DIKE  (oiKtat  S^kt}),  an  actioa  to 
meever  a  house,  hi  which  (as  in  anr  ether  sction 

where  property  'A.iq  -he  subject  of  llligruioii')  tho 
dica>ts  decided  (buhiKoatv)  to  which ot  tlie  parties 
the  house  belonged,  and  adjudged  it  to  him  (^ir«- 
HKoatr),  Nothing  further  being  retjuisite,  the 
suit  was  an  &Ti'/ui}Tot  hyvv,  Ccrtniu  spcfctus  uf 
Ijysias,  Isaen^  and  Hyperides,  which  are  now  lost, 
were  open  this  sobject  The  olnlat  was  only 
to  recover  the  house  itself ;  the  by-gone  rents,  or 
mesne  profits,  were  rccoverahle  in  an  action  called 
iroiKiou  bitai.  [See  Enuikiuu  Dikb.]  (Meier, 
J«./'r«r.  p.492.)  [C.ILK.] 

OTJCA,  OTJ'VA  (Aa/o)  ;  O'LKtTM.  (MA'- 
VUM   tiAaw*-)  ;    OLE'TUM,  OLIVE  TUM 

The  importMice  of  the  olive  was  recc^gnised  from 
the  most  remote  period  of  antiquity,  in  all  civilised 
countries  where  the  temfM^mture  ad-nitted  of  iii 
cultivation ;  and  it  was  widely  adopted  as  an 
«0  4 
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emblem  of  iiidtutry  and  prac«.  While  it  yieMs  a  | 
large  snpply  of  palatable  ami  hii^lily  nutritious 
food,  it  R%aii«t  lea*  ouUaj  and  lets  attention  than 
■Imwt  ait^  otb«r  fruit  tree,  m  subject  to  few  eiaa- 
alt:  s,  and,  even  if  nl together  neglected,  doei  not 
sutter  »ehoas  injury,  but  may  be  quickly  restored 
to  fertility  by  moderate  care.  Hence,  the  hononr 
paid  to  it  fit  Atliens,  and  licnce  tbe  title  of  "prima 
omniain  arborum    bestowed  upon  it  by  Columella. 

Varibtiks.  The  Oha  Europea  is  the  only  ape- 
UM  of  the  utnnl  fiunilyof  (Msoosa^  which  jielda 
the  higlily  valued  oKtv  iA,  Imt  wuuy  rteMm  mm 
|trii<liice<l  by  difT.Ti-nt  modes  of  culture,  and  by  pecu- 
liarities of  soii  and  climate.  Columella  enumerates 
ten,  and  this  number  may  be  considerably  increased 
from  the  works  of  other  ancient  writers.  The  fol- 
lowii^  seem  to  hare  been  the  most  important :  — 
1.  Ftuuia  s.  Potea  ;  2.  Bt^;  3.  Onkia  s.  Or- 
(Aitit  s.  Orehtta  s.  OrcAw  ;  4.  Rcdua  :  6.  Lkuam 
f.  Lkiniana  ;  6.  Serbia  s.  Seryiana.  Of  thetn  the 
Pauiiit,  according}  to  Columella,  was  the  most 
pleasant  in  flavour  {jitcundiuimu$)t  although  upon 
thii  point  he  ii  apparently  contradicted  by  Virgil 
{amarti  I'aufia  b<icc<i) ;  the  Hfiriu  was  tli.-  hand- 
somest in  appearance  ;  while  both  of  tlics'-  togetticr 
tritlltho  OrcUrMd  Iho  iliKli«t,and  in  gcncml,  all 
the  Iar:ger  Tarietica,  were  better  suited  fur  eating 
than  for  oil  The  Licinia^  on  the  other  hand, 
yielded  the  finest  oil,  the  .Vrr/iu,  the  grt  atesl  <|iiaii- 
tity.  (CaL  H,H.li  Van;  H.  H,  7  i  Columell.  v. 
8»  d»  Arior.  1 7  i  Plin.  IT.  AT.  sr.  6.) 

Soil  ash  Cmm  atk.  The  soil  considered  most 
congenial  was  a  rich  tenacious  clay,  or  a  mixture 
of  day  and  Mod, «  gravelly  niboofl  hnng  eaaenti  il 
in  either  raw  to  carry  off  the  watrr.  Dcqi  fat 
mould  was  found  to  be  nut  unsuitable,  but  any 
land  which  retained  moisture  was  avoided,  and 
alao  light,  gUmy  groand,  for,  altlioagh  the  trees  did 
not  die  in  the  nucr;  they  never  became  rigaroiu. 
Here  airain,  howi-vcr.  Culuniella  and  Virgil  are  at 
variance,  for  while  the  former  obeervea  iaimicaa 
est  Bger  eebde  mietr  «t  auda  gbita/*  the  peel 
declares 

Biffidlce  prinam  teme  colleeqae  maligni, 
Tenaii  ahi  anjiBi  el  damodi  alealu  ami 
lia  gaauot  viva  tivadi  eliva^ 


The  olive  Is  very  imjvitii'nt  of  frost,  and  scarcclv 
any  of  the  varieties  known  to  the  ancients  would 
floomh  in  very  hot  er  very  eold  rituationa  In  hot 
localities,  it  was  expedient  to  form  the  plantitinns 
on  the  side  of  a  hill  facing  the  north,  in  cold 
localitiee  upon  a  eontheni  ebpek  Neither  a  vcrr 
lofty  nor  a  very  low  position  WW  appropriate,  but 
gentle  rolling  eminences  such  as  characterised  the 
country  of  the  S.ibincs  in  Italy,  and  the  district  of 
Baetica  in  Spain.  Under  ordinary  circumstances, 
a  vrettcfn  ezpoetire  lyinf  well  epeo  to  the  am  was 
preferred.  It  is  asserted  by  several  classical  authors 
that  the  olire  will  not  li^re,  or,  at  Ica«t,  mi  prove 
fruitful  at  a  distance  from  the  sea  coast  greater 
than  from  thirty  to  fifty  miles;,  and  although  ex- 
ceptions did  and  do  exist  to  this  rule  it  will  be 
found  to  leeocd  with  general  experience.  (Cat. 
HR,  7;  Vair.  1 2A ;  Columella,  v.  8 ;  Piin.  H.  X. 
xviL  3 ;  Fellid.  iiL  18  ;  Theophr.  U.  5  , 

Geopon.  ix.  4.) 

PaOPAOATION  AND  CuLTPRS.  Previous  to 
Ae  fiwamtum  of  an  olive  yard  (otrfain,  olivetum)  it 
was  recegsary  to  Jny  otit  a  nursery  (scminfin'utu) 
for  the  reccptiuu  ut  ibe  young  plants.    A  piece  of, 
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grmmd  was  selected  for  this  purpose,  freetjr  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  and  air,  and  in  which  the  soil  was 
a  lich  black  mould.  It  was  the  pcactioe  te  trench 
(patHmy  thii  to  the  depth  of  time  Jbe^  aid 

then  to  leave  it  to  craablt  dawaiBdw  the 

of  the  atmo^here. 
The  pnpagaiiao  oT  the  eliva        e&eled  ia 

vahoos  ways. 

1.  The  method  generally  adopted  was  to  fi» 
upon  the  most  productive  trees,  and  to  eded  ! 
these  loqg,  jmam,  healthj  hranchei  (f 
vetloi)  of  men  a  fhidtncM  ae  le  he  eanly  emhraeed 
by  the  hand.  The  branches  immediately  after 
being  detached  from  the  parent  stem,  were  sawed 
into  lengths  tt  a  feet  end  a  half  ea^  great  cara 
Ix-ing  taken  not  to  injure  the  bark  ;  these  t-rij- 
meuti,  which  were  called  to/eoe  or  davoiae  oiiriutci, 
were  then  tapcrod  to  a  poiaft  at  fch  end  with 
a  knife,  the  two  extremities  were  smeared  with 
dung  and  ashes,  they  were  baried  upright  in  the 
^rniund,  so  tliat  the  tops  were  u  few  finders'  breadth 
below  the  ntrface,  and  each  UUea  was  placed  as 
nearly  as  peesible  in  Ae  same  position,  both  ver- 
tically and  laterally,  as  the  branch  bad  iKnipied 
upon  the  tree.  During  the  <irsi  year,  the  groond 
was  frequently  ^>(l^ened  by  the  sarculum  ;  when 
the  young  roots  {rKidiculae  tcminum )  bad  taken  a 
firm  hold,  heavy  band -rakes  (rcutni)  were  em- 
ployed for  the  Kinie  purjiose,  and  in  the  heat  of 
summer  water  was  tegularly  Mpplied.  For  two 
yemn  no  pruning  watreioited  to,  bat  in  the  third 
year  the  whole  of  the  shoots  (rowa/i),  w  ith  the 
exception  of  two,  wens  lopped  off;  in  the  fourth 
year,  the  weaker  of  tlie  remaining  twa  WM  de> 
tachcd,  and  in  the  fifth  year  the  yonng  tra^n 
(arbu$culae}  were  fit  for  bciug  trauaplaQted  {hufuleM 
hratulatiomi).  This  latter  operation  was  hem  p<.>r. 
formed  in  autumn  where  the  gnNmd  to  whidi  th^ 
were  conveyed  was  dry,  but  if  K  was  moist  and 
rich,  in  spring,  a  short  time  before  the  biid«  were 
£»rmed.  In  the  field  which  they  were  to  occupy 
peraiaaeatly,  pits  (mrobet)  fear  feet  every  way 
were  pn!|>ared,  if  practicable,  a  year  befbrt;han«i, 
so  that  the  earth  might  be  thoroughly  palverited; 
small  stones  and  gravel  mixed  with  mould  were 
placed  at  the  bottom  to  the  dqvtb  of  a  few  inches, 
and  some  grains  of  bBiley  vrere  aeattered  over 
all.  The  young  tree  was  lifted  with  as  large 
a  ball  of  earth  as  possible  attached  to  the  loola, 
plaeed  in  the  pit  mtevnded  with  a  little  nnunKs, 
and  planted  so  as  to  occnpy  precisely  the  same 
position,  in  relation  to  the  cardiual  |)ointii,  as  in  the 
nunnery.  In  rich  com  land,  the  sjtace  left  between 
each  row  was  at  least  sixty  feet,  and  between  each 
tree  in  the  row  forty  feet,  in  order  that  the  branches 
and  roots  might  have  full  space  to  spread,  but  in 
poorer  soil  twenty -five  feet,  each  way,  were  coa- 
sidered  mffieient.  The  rowi  were  arranged  e»  at 
to  run  from  east  to  west,  in  order  that  the  ci-ol 
breezes  nught  sweep  freely  down  the  open  spaces 
in  summer.  After  the  trees  had  beeoBM  umljr 
fixed,  and  had  been  pnrned  up  into  a  proper  shape, 
that  is,  into  a  single  stem  kept  without  branches  to 
the  height  of  the  tallest  ox,  the  labour  attendii^ 
upon  an  olive  jard  wm  comparativelj  tiiliiig. 
Kv  ery  year,  Ae  soil  ■lonnd  Ae  note  ww  loeaefied 
with  hoes  (/>iV/oi,t"),  or  with  the  plough,  the  n)oU 
themselves  laid  liare  {aUaqmeare^  aUaqueatio\  the 
young  suckers  cut  away,  and  the  UeheBt  eaiped 
from  the  bark  ;  every  third  year,  in  autumn,  roantir  • 
was  thrown  in  ;  evoty  eighth  year  the  trees  were 
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imaed.  The  lyttem  of  cnhim  lim  {ndfcate^  wm 

followed  »o  pcTienilly  tliat  it  Imdbccc  i  i  >  ii  d 
in  a  prorerb  **Veteris  proverbii  memmisse  con- 
reait,  mm  qoi  mm  oliTetam,  Mpmflnietuii] ;  qui 
•tcirorrt,  exanav  ;  qui  oicdat,  copriT.*'  (Colunull. 

9.  §  15.)  Bi-sidcs  this,  the  whole  snr&ce  of 
the  gnnnd  wai  regularly  ploughed  at  the  imal 
■fii Willi,  and.  cropped  in  alternate  years,  the  mairare 
■pfiliMl  for  these  cntp*  being  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  that  giipplii'd  to  the  tre  «  s["  ially. 
Moraover,  ttnce  olives  bore  fruit,  in  abondanoe  at 
loHt,  mif  ones  in  two  ycart,  mttflft  to  tt- 
mns-fd  that  the  Inr  il  s^duM  yield  a  crop  IB  thoM 
yearn  when  the  Ircos  wvre  luiprodnctive. 

2.  A  second  method  of  propagation  whs  to  rut 
the  roots  of  wild  olives  into  small  pieces  in  such 
a  manner  that  each  should  contain  an  ejo  or  rudi- 
ment (if  a  lateral  fibre  (mtiicuin  oeulU  lihettrium 
oUurum  kortulot  «iKoien\  and  tbeae  pieces  were 
ticated  precisely  fa  tba  niiie  aunlDer  aa  the  tahtm 
described  aliovc. 

3.  A  third  method  is  indicated  by  Vii^il  in  the 
lines 

Quin  et  caudicilitis  scrtin,  mirabtle  dietu, 
Truditur  c  sicco  radix  oleagina  ligno, 

and  is  atiU  minaed  in  tonw  pniti  of  Itafy,  whcicv 
M  w«  ■!«  told,  *an  aid  tree  fi  hewn  down  nd  the 

stock  cut  into  pioccs  «f  nearly  the  siie  and  shnpo 
of  a  musbroom,  and  which  from  that  ctrcumstance 
are  called  noeofr* ;  can  al  the  mom  time  is  taken 

that  a  small  portion  nf  bark  shall  bflong  to  each 
noTolo.  'i'hcac,  after  Living  been  dipped  iii  nmiiure, 
are  put  into  the  earth,  soon  tbnv  up  shoots,  are 
tiauaptonied  at  the  end  of  one  year,  and  in  three 
years  are  fit  to  form  an  olive  yaid." 

Oraftinff  or  budding  (innrrrrr,  itifitio,  ocuJoi  in- 
ta-cm)  were  also  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  io- 
trodncing  fine  varietiei  er  of  lendering  barm  trees 
fruitful.  (Cat.  It.  R.  40,  42,  43,  46  ;  Varr.  H.  N. 
i.40  i  Columcll.  V.  .0,  De  Arhor.  17  ;  Plin.  H.N. 
snn.  19.  8.  30  ;  Pallnd.  iii.  8,  18,  x.  1,  xi.  8  ; 
Oeopon.  ix.  5, 6,  &c. ;  Blunts  VttHget  af  Amttmt 
Mammm,  <fre.,  im  Itafy^  p.  215.) 

Ol.lVK  fiATHRRiNCi  (OlcUax,  OHvihis).  The 
olive  usually  comes  to  maturity,  in  Italy,  about  the 
middle  er  hrtter  end  of  December,  bat,  aeeoidbg  to 
thr  \nf'wg  of  the  proprietors,  it  was  gathered  in 
various  suges  of  its  progress,  either  while  yet  green 
(<ilUi),  or  when  changing  eoloar  (rari'i  K  "r  wlien 
faUy  ripe  (mffra%  but  it  vt'U  considered  fii^'hly 
desinble  that  it  should  never  be  allowed  to  re- 
main so  long  as  to  fail  of  its  own  accord.  The 
fruit  was  picked  as  fiu-  ae  poesibie  with  tJM  bare 
hand,  bat  sodi  as  coold  not  be  feaehed  fiom  the 

ground  or  by  the  aid  of  ladders  \n  as  brateii  down 
with  long  reeds,  which  were  preferred  to  sticks  as 
lees  likely  to  fajnie  the  haik  of  the  htanehes  and 
the  young  bearers,  a  want  of  nttrntion  to  this  pre- 
caution on  the  port  of  the  gntlurers  (/lytUi)  being 
in  the  opinion  of  Varro  the  cnuso  why  olive  trees 
10  seldom  virldcd  a  fiiU  cnqp  for  two  years  eon- 
•eortively .  {\ sur.  Jt  R.  L  S8  i  Plia.  H,  M xv.  9. 
a.  6  ;  Geopon.  ix.  1 7.) 

DirrsABNT  uass.  The  fruit  (fiaeca)  of  the  olive 
wae  for  the  nest  part  employed  for  one  of  two  pur- 
poses. 

1.  It  was  eaten  as  a  fruit,  either  fresh,  pickkd, 
or  prt'serred  fai  vaiidVf  waya. 

2.  It  was  prosaed  to  as  to  yield  the  oil  and 
other  juices  which  it  eontained.   And  agoiu,  the  , 
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oQ  was  employed  fat  a  varie^  of  purposes,  but 
chiefly 

CL  As  an  article  of  food. 

A  For  anoittlfaa  the  body,  and  ia  tb»  coaa 

was  frequently  amde  a  Tehidafbrperfiiiaea 

(unpiuiUa). 
y.  For  burning  in  lamps. 
PuMaTiMO  Ouvaa    (CMiw  ofais, 
rarasi  eoH^nm^  conditio.) 

Olives  might  bo  preserved  in  various  ways, 
either  when  unripe  (o^^km,  aeetia*),  or  ripe  (a^rro*)* 
or  half-ripe  (mnae^  /aseot). 

Orccn  olive.*,  tlic  I'autiia  being  used  i'riiicl|>jill\' 
for  this  purpose,  were  preserved  in  strong  brine 
(mvna),  according  to  the  modeni  pCMtioe,  or  th^ 
were  beaten  together  into  a  mass,  steeped  in  water 
which  was  frvquently  changed,  ihcii  pressed  aiul 
thrown  with  wtli  into  a  jar  of  vinegar,  to  which 
various  spices  or  flavooring  condiments  weie  added, 
especially  the  aeedi  of  the  Pistachw  Lcntisnia,  or 
(iuin  Miislith  tree,  and  fennel.  Swiuetinie*.  iu.stead 
of  vinegar,  inspissated  must  (tctpa^  de/nUum),  or 
sweet  wine  ( i>a»fum)  at  kmey  were  em|doyed,  in 
which  case  the  olives  were  preserved  sweet,  and 
sometimes  salt  pickle,  vinegar,  must  and  oil,  seem 
to  have  been  all  mixed  together. 

Uaif-ripe  oliTci  (nod  hero  •^fua  the  Fauna  was 
the  fimiarite)wero  pidced  with  their  stalks  and 
covered  over  in  ajar  with  the  best  oil.  In  this 
manner  they  retuned  the  flavour  of  the  fresh  fruit 
for  more  than  a  jrenr. 

Ripe  olives,  especially  the  orchitis^  were  sprinkled 
with  salt,  ajid  left  untouched  for  Are  days,  the  salt 
was  then  shakoi  al^  and  th^  were  dried  in  tbo 
ran.  Or  they  were  preMrred  iwaet  in  defrutum 
whhoatsalt. 

The  peculiar  preparation  called  Kjufyrum  wn§ 
made  by  taking  olives  in  any  of  the  three  st^^ges, 
extracting  the  ttoneii  chopping  up  the  pulp  and 
throwing  the  fragments  into  a  jar  with  oil,  vinegar, 
coriander  seeds,  aimin,  fennel,  rue  and  mint,  the 
quantity  of  oil  being  BuiRcient  to  cover  up  the  com* 
pound  and  exclude  the  air.  In  fact,  it  was  an  olive 
salad,  and,  as  the  name  imports,  eaten  with  cheese. 
(Cat.  y?.  7?,  117,  118,  ll:f  ;  Varr.  JLAl&ii 
Cdnmell.  xii.  49  ;  Qcopon.  ix.  a,  32.) 

Oil  MAKINO  (Qfenm  eonficcn).  Tho  frait  of 
the  olive  tree  Cl>n^^.<ts  of  two  parts,  the  pnlpy 
perirarp  {caro)t  '^'^d  the  stone  {nmdeua). 

'1  he  atro  or  pulp  yielded  two  fluids:  one  of 
these  of  a  watery  consistence,  dark  In  colour,  bitter 
to  the  taste,  flowed  from  the  olive  upon  very  lilj^ht 
pressure  ;  it  w;w  allied  aft,6pyii  by  the  Qreeks, 
Ammrm  by  tbe  Latins,  and  waa  extensively  used  a» 
a  manure  and  for  a  gteatnomber  of  pur})o.«ei  eon* 
netted  wilh  di>nu-Nlic  economy.  The  other  fluid 
which  ilowcd  from  the  pulp,  when  subjected  to 
more  forcible  presrare,  was  the  oQ  (ofetMn,  oUnmX 

inin^'lid  liowever  to  a  certain  extent  with  ariiiiri  a 
and  oilier  impurities  (/raceM,  JluiXt),  ami  iliig  w  .n 
of  diiV' rent  qualities,  according  to  the  statu  of  ti  e 
fruit,  and  the  amount  of  prcssuie.  'llie  finest  oil 
was  made  from  the  fnut  heforo  it  was  fully  ripe, 
and  from  this  circumstance,  or  from  its  gruenikh 
colour,  was  termed  Oleum  rt'nVr,  and  by  tho 
Greeks  ifi^fJucivor :  the  miantity  given  ont  was  how- 
ever small,  and  hence  the  remark  of  Cato,  Qwtni 
(icti-ftifsiiita  oim  oleum  fiioet  tnm  oieum  oplimum 
efii :  domino  d$  molan  olea  oleum  fiui  aMMuae 
etpediet, 

A  distiiKtioa  is  made  by  Columella,  between  tha 
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ml  oblaind  from  Um  fruit  wbra  gnm  (drnrn  octr- 
Um  t.  <Mtffr«m),  when  half  ripe  {oiemm  vtriHe), 

anJ  will  n  fully  ripe  (olt^in  maftirum ),  and  w  hilc 
he  coQsiden  the  tiutnafacture  of  the  firtt  as  inex- 
pediciit,  kt  eonieqaenee  vt  tlift  tmatj  produce,  he 
»lron?ly  rcCf  inmer,  N  t!i  •  proprietor  to  make  as 
xnnch  Mpouible  nf  the  second,  becsow  the  quantity 
jieldBd  WBt  coftwidemble,  and  the  fflict  M>  h%;kt 
almost  to  dnulile  his  r^cfiptg. 

l-'ii'liT  onliuarj-  circuuutaiicet,  the  ripe  firnit 
whon  f^itbered  was  cardiilly  cleaned,  and  conveyed 
in  boski  ts  to  the  fiuin  kewsa,  where  it  was  pkced 
in  Kffly>!i  tifMvn  slnpttif  wood«i  loan  (m  Amloto), 
ii\  (irdcr  th;il  a  p<jrtion  of  the  amtircti  niii;ht  flow- 
out,  and  a  slight  fenoeotatwo  takea  obue  {ut  tbi 

mdcvM  tiMi 
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tender  and  more  productirp,  and  exactly  the  mthc 
synt^  is  panned  for  the  saroo  reason  in  modem 
tin^<^s.  The  gatherings  of  «m1i  4Mf  (oamsftwo  mitu- 
ettjiw/ttr  (/ifi)  were  V  ••■t  ''•|<imte,  and  s^reatcare  was 
taken  to  leave  them  in  this  state  for  a  Tery  limited 
period,  for  if  the  masses  heated,  the  oil  soon  be 
CUM  ittdd  UHm  iteta.  d  tiimkmdmfiA  in  actr- 
VM,  mMbw  ^^ttsssnft,  4f  oimiii  ^^ttitAnit  fii).  If« 
tlirrcfore,  cirrurostnnccs  did  not  nllow  of  t!  •■■'.] 
beiqg  made  soon  after  the  ihiit  was  gathered^  the 
<^Tca  vera  sptead  out  and  expoasd  to  the  dr  so  as 
to  check  any  tendency  toward*  dccntnposition.  It 
if  the  neglect  of  these  rules  and  jtrt^caii  lions  which 
reiul(>n  the  oil  now  made  in  S{«m  so  oflensiTe,  for 
there  the  olives  are  fre<]uontly  allowed  to  remain 
in  cellars  fur  muiitbs  before  they  are  used.  Ahhoush 
hoth  ancient  and  modem  experience  are  upon  toe 
vbole  in  of  *  slight  iiefMBtntien,  Cato, 

viMse  great  prsetiflal  knowledge  entlllei  tiirn  to 
respect,  stmnply  recominends  that  it  should  I  t 
altogether  dispensed  with,  and  afRims  that  the 
•0  weald  be  iwth  nan  nlnBdMit  fa  qomtity  and 
superior  in  quality:  **Qnatt  dtWiM  coaficies 
maxima  expediet** 

Tlw  olma  when  considered  to  be  in  a  proper 
state  wer*  placed  in  lags  Of  flexible  linskets 
(/bcw),  and  were  then  subjected  to  the  actiou  of  a 
machine  wmiisting  partly  of  a  braising  and  partly 
of  a  aqoMri^g  qi|«nliM|  wkich  wm  eonitmcbad  in 
tarioa*  waya,  and  deaipiated  by  TaTwoi  ames : 
Trapelum,  McJa  okan'n,  Canalig  et  .W.'O,  TorctUar, 
/WiMi,  TmtietUa,  The  oil  as  it  issued  forth  was 
neeked  in  n  leaden  not  {eortina  plmm&ea),  placed 
in  the  cisteni  (^inw)  below  the  f  it"  Frotn  the 
Cortina  it  was  latited  out  by  an  assistant  {cufmlalor\ 
with  n  large  flat  spoon  (coacAa),  first  into  one  vat 
(labrum  firtih),  and  then  bto  another,  thirty  bemg 
placed  ill  a  row  for  this  purpose.  It  was  allowed 
to  rest  for  a  while  in  eacn,  and  the  operation  was 
lepeatied  again  and  wain  Odmm/ireqmmier  eofiami) 
nntil  the  «amrai  and  all  imparities  had  been  com- 
pletely removed.  In  cold  weather  when  the  oil 
remained  in  ttnicm  with  tbe  amuna  notwithstanding 
ibeaa  tnaafermoes,  the  separation  was  cflccted  by 
mixing  a  little  parched  salt  with  the  combined 
fluids,  but  when  the  ©old  was  very  iutcmc,  dry 
carbonate  of  soda  (nitntm)  was  found  to  answer 
better.  The  oil  A-as  finally  poured  into  jars  (dolia 
o/eana),  which  bad  been  previously  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  seasoned,  and  glased  with  wax  or  gum 
to  pcerent  ahaorption,  the  Uda  Ccpepmla)  were 
canfidly  feevred,  and  they  were  ucn  ddivmd  to 
the  overseer  (cuslos)  by  whom  they  were  stored 
up  in^the  vault  reserved  for  their  reception  (pdia 
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After  a  nodecale  fcree  had  bees  amitiad  la  tlw 
press,  and  a  eanaidemfale  quantity  of  e«  bad  flowed 

forth,  the  bruised  rake  (fumpsft  j  was  taken  otit  of 
the  bags,  mixed  with  a  little  salt,  xeplaoed  and 
subjected  to  the  action  the  pfcaa  a  eeeead,  and 
a^iin  a  third  time.  The  oil  first  obtained  (pltnum 
primae  prmturam)  was  the  finest,  and  in  proportion 
as  additional  force  was  applied  by  the  prets-nien 
(/betorvs,  U)rcmlarii\  the  quality  became  praduiilly 
worse  (long*  meiion$  taporis  (fuod  inmort  n  yreU 
qmeui  lunmmm  d^bueerit).  Hence,  the  product  of 
each  |ifing  waa  kapt  diitiacl,  the  oacketaUa 
valoc  of  each  beinfi  vny  diflbnul  (  yjAfWasaai  n^itl 

non  r-  . ','  'i'-r,!!-fit«$  muUofiue  minus  ter{tali<jium 
cum  f»rima  prumny.  The  lowest  qoality  of  ail 
(oimia  edbf^iam)  waa  aada  frooi  olma  wUdi  bad 
been  partially  damatred  by  vcmiin,  or  which  had 
ikiien  from  the  trees  in  bad  weather  into  the  mad, 
so  that  it  became  necessary  to  walk  thMi  ia  «am 
water  before  they  could  bo  used. 

Tbe  quantity  of  fruit  throw  n  at  one  time  into  tlie 
press  %-aried  from  120  to  160  modii,  according  to 
the  capoctQr  af  tha  Teasda:  dm  ^oaati^  waa  tcoMd 
FaetuM^  tba  anount  of  od  obtauMd  finom  ena  fiKtoa 
was  called  Ifoftm,  but  those  words  are  not  unfre- 
qoently  confounded.  (Cat  R,  H.  7,  64,  63,  66  i 
Voir.  A  it  L  M,  55 ;  ColaMO.  xil  59 ;  Plia. 
//.  M  XT.  3.  6,  7  ;  Geopnn.  ix.  1 7.)     [  W.  II.] 

OLIOA'RCUIA  {6Atyapx^)t  ^  gt»sernmemt 
a/  9  /he,  is  a  torn,  tba  application  of  which  by 
writers  on  political  science  is  leas  wide  thiin  its 
etymolotrical  signifiouiaii  might  ba\c  warnuited. 
(>ee  Folyb.  vL  4  ;  Arist.  PoL  iv.  3,  from  whom 
we  learn  thai  Mmo  wrilan  aaad  OHgaicbia  as  a 
generie  nama,  ladadhfr  Aristoeiaiia  aa  one  of  its 
s  j  'cies.)  It  is  8ho^-n  eWwhere  [Amstch  ratia] 
under  what  conditions  the  limitation  of  political 
power  to  a  pottion  of  th«  eaauanaity  waa  regaidad 
as  a  proper  and  regular  constitution  (3p^  voAtrf  ta, 
Arist.  PoL  iiL  4,  iv.  2.)  The  term  Oii^reJua  a-as 
applied  to  that  perversioo  (wmfimtaris)  of  an  Jris- 
tocmtia  into  which  the  latter  pa.«sed,  when,  owinj» 
to  the  rise  of  the  damns  [DsjtfOcaATi.^],  and  ihti 
vanishing  of  those  substantial  grounds  of  pre-emi- 
nenoa  wbidi  Radecad  aa  Ariitocfatia  aoi  unjust, 
the  tale  of  tbe  domtaant  pettlon  of  tbe  enmnnnity 
ceased  to  be  the  exponent  of  the  pcneral  int«.re-ts 
of  the  state,  and  became  the  ascendancy  of  a  fac- 
tion, wbaaa  afiata  inera  dincted  diie^  towafda 
their  ow't  n^rrandisement  and  the  maintenance  of 
their  own  power  and  privileges  (ArisU  Le.  Eik, 
Nicom.  viil  12  ;  Polyb.  vi.  &  §  4>.  The  pM- 
servation  of  power  under  such  cicrumstances  of 
course  depended  chiefly  upon  the  possession  of 
superior  wealth  and  the  other  appliances  of  wealth 
whicb  were  iu  ooaoMaitanta.  Tbna  it  caaia  to  ba 
regarded  at  wasatiaHy  cbanKleriatie  of  aa  eiltgar* 
chy,  that  the  main  distinction  between  the  doniinant 
fnction  and  tbe  subject  portion  of  the  conunimity 
was  the  possession  of  greater  wealA  oa  tba  part  ef 
the  former.  Hence  the  term  Oh'/fan^ta  would 
not  have  been  applied,  if  a  small  sectioD  of  the 
conrainaity,  consisting  of  jMOr  persons,  by  any 
means  got  the  reins  of  goAemment  into  their  hands. 
(Arist  PoL  iv.  Sk,  irines  ^iw  irrw  Srat^  oi  4\t60*- 
pot  Ki'piot  i'ffiv^  oA-tTopx^a  8i  Stop  ol  vkovotou 
A  little  further  on  be  saya :  iktymfx^ 
ol  wk$twm  mA  sfysiiilrre(pei,  lAfyst  Ibrcr,  icvfiot 
rnt  ipX^s  ioi9.  Comp.  iv.  6  ;  Plat  d/-.  lir-p.  viiu 
pp.  5M,  c  &o8,a.)  The  case  of  the  wealthy  portion 
bciiV  «1»  At  iBdia  waiBtHwit  waald  ba  a  y*'/ 
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mre  nceptkm.  Their  dominion,  of  coone,  wouM 
not  bo  an  olignrchy  ;  but  neither  wtmld  it  be  a 
dcmocmcy  (Arist.  Pol.  iv.  3),  Wtiru  an  ari>tiv 
tnej  pMMed  in  the  oatiUBl  developmeat  of  wcietj 
into  an  oligaicbj,  tbo  oligaich*  wooM,  of  com, 
l«-  higii  bom  as  well  as  rich.  But  high  birth  was 
not  an  enential  condition.  It  rery  commonly  hap- 
pBMd  that  tfwflHuweha  were  themaelret  only  a  mc- 
tioa  of  thaold  nohility,  having*  excluded  tho  prwiriT 
roemben  of  their  order  from  the  posaeuion  of  cr. 

Ari.ttotlc  (/'o/.  ir.  5)  distinguislm  wioos  spo- 
cK*  of  oliijarchy:  —  1.  Where  a  certain  larjfc 
ainouiit  of  property  is  the  only  requisite  for  beinir 
a  nienber  cif  the  ruling  cIom  :  2.  Where  the  pro- 
perty qnalifinitiott  is  not  large,  but  the  mem  ben 
•f  the  gowtmnent  ttiemtelm  supply  any  vaeneiei 

tlMi  nay  fxcur  in  their  ranks  liy  eloctinif  others  to 

fill  them :  3.  Where  the  too  wcceedi  to  the  power 
•f  kia  fiMher:  4.  WbeNs  hmMm  «Ut  beiofr  tlie 

CSMf  tlM  fillers  govern  arcordint^  to  no  fix'  il  laws, 
Wt  aiUtiarily.  cComp.  Plat  I'viU.  pp.  3U 1 ,  3U  J. ) 
Ttw  Ant  kind,  especially  when  tlM  tVoTMA  was 
not  extravagantly  hiu'h,  so  that  a  considerable 
number  shared  (mliticui  power,  though  only  n  few 
•f  them  odght  be  eligible  to  the  highest  offices, 
wae  sometimes  called  niumpattUk  ( AriaL  Elk.  Nie. 
viii.  \'2  ;  Xenophon,  Mem.  {▼.  tf.  |  13,  Qtee  the 
term  WhMvroKpaTia  ;  i'l.it  <!(•  It'-p.  viii.  p.  .t4  7,  d., 
WM  the  tenn  r^MMcparia  in  a  different  tense). 
It  apfiroxlmatee  eloadj  •»  Ae  v•Xlrfflfl^  and  hence 
AlWOtle  (/'o/.  iv.  1 1)  calls  it  oKiyapx^<^  iro\irtK-fi. 
Bbewkefe  {KtL  Xic,  I.  c)  he  identities  it  with 
theveJUreb. 

These  general  divinions  of  conrse  admitted  of 
▼arious  modifications  ;  and  the  distribution  of  the 
functions  of  government  might  be  such  as  to  create 
an  oligarchy  within  an  oligarch/.  To  this  species 
of  oligarchy,  the  name  8vratfT«Cn  was  sometimet 
applied.  (An<>t.  I'ol.  r.  2.  5  ;  Thw.  iii.  08,  b. 
78;  Xen./M<M.T.4.  S  46.) 

The  term  ArittoeraHn  is  not  iinfietjnently  ap- 
pli  4  to  what  the  more  careful  di'^tiiu  tinns  of  the 
writers  on  political  acience  would  term  (Migarvkia, 
(Campi  Thttft  ifl.  VS ;  Xen.  Bdbm,  r,  i  |  7  ; 
Aristoph.  Ar.  12.5.) 

Besides  the  authorities  quoted  above,  the  reader 
may  consult  Wachsnuilh,  Ildletatekt  AUerthums- 
knndr,  §§  .'{6,  44,  47,  ^\  64  ;  Hermann,  LehrimA 
der  (Irieck.  St<tnt»i!tcrih\imer^  %%  5U — 61  ;  Thirl- 
wall,  ma.  of  (irre<Y,  vol.  i.  ch.  1 0.         [  C.  P.  M.  ] 

OLLA,  ant.  AULA  (I'luut.  Aulul.  pattim)^ 
dim,  OLLULA  {Kii-nt ;  x^po^-  X"^P*t  rf*"*- 

Xvrplff),  :v  v(  :«iel  of  any  material,  round  and  pfattOt 
Mid  haTius  a  wide  mouth  ;  a  pot ;  ajar. 
Bvtidesbeing  made  of  carthenwnre  (AntiphuM 

ap.  Athi'u.  X.  70  ;  hrTpaxirt],  teftuerfi)  and  lironze 
(XoAxij,  amett,  Aesop.  Fult.  329  ;  Cato,  He  Htut. 
81  ;  aenum,  Ovid.  Met  vii.  318—321  ;  Kity\t 
xiAxfoj,  Herod,  i.  48),  the  ancients  also  made 
these  vessels  of  dilTerent  kinds  of  stone,  which 
were  turned  upon  the  lathe.  At  Pleurs,  a  village 
near  Chiavenna  to  the  north  of  the  Lake  of  Come, 
the  manufacture  of  vessels  from  the  potstone  foond 
in  a  neighbouring  rootuitain  is  still  cnrrietl  on,  and 
faai  probably  existed  there  from  the  time  of  Pliny, 
who  trakea  cxprcM  mention  of  it  {H.  N.  xxxyL 
22.  8.  44 \  Some  of  these  vessels  are  nearly  two 
feet  in  diameter,  and,  being  adapted  to  bear  the 
fire,  m  tiaed  for  cooking.  {Oemt  etmmnv  oUrnn 
pt(//i5,  ne  adurcUur,  Yarro,  ftp.  Xon.  MvrCtUm  p>548. 
ed.  Merceri ;  Festus,  «.  v.Atdiu.) 


The  preeedh^  woedeot  tt  taken  ftora  ■  vaae  fn 

the  British  Museum,  which  was  found  at  (';ui'iii> 
in  Etniria.  The  painting  upon  it  represents  the 
story  of  Meden  hoilii^  an  old  nm  with  «  view  to 
persuade  the  daiiijhters  of  Peli.ui  to  put  him  to 
death.  (Ovid.  Met.  vii.  310—321  ;  Hytrin.  h\ih. 
24.)  The  {Mit  hiu  n  round  bottom,  and  is  supported 
by  a  tripod  under  which  is  a  larue  fire.  The  ram, 
restored  to  youth,  is  just  in  the  act  of  leaping  out 
of  the  pot.  Instead  of  being  supportad  by  a  •■  Pi- 
rate tiipod,  the  vessel  was  aometimea  nuide  with 
the  feet  all  in  one  piece,  and  it  was  then  called  in 
f}re«-k  rplwuvs  [Trh^os],  x«'Tp<Jiroui  (lies.  Op.  ei 
Diu,  748  i  ScboL  m  Sogtk.  JJ.  140^),  and  wvplir- 

Besides  l)ein?  placed  upon  the  fire  in  order  to 
boil  water  or  cook  victuals,  iho  ancients  used  j>ot« 
to  carry  fire,  jiut  as  is  now  done  by  the  modem 
inhabitants  of  rireece,  Italy,  and  l^ieily.  (Xen. 
Ilrlhu.  iv.  5.  ij  4.)  They  also  used  smull  pots  con- 
taining fire  and  pitch  to  annoy  the  enemy  m  licget 
by  throwing  them  from  sliogt  and  militaiy  cnginea. 

Olhw  were  alto  aied  to  hold  solids  and  keep 
them  in  store,  \vli;!e  amphorae  rendered  the  same 
service  in  regard  to  liquids.  [Ampho&A.]  Thus 
grapes  were  kept  in  jan  as  at  present  (Cwhrnell. 

xii.  43.)  Although  pots  w(  p'  minmonly  mado 
solely  with  a  riew  to  utility,  and  were  thereforo 
dcstitots  of  omamflnt  and  without  handles,  yet 
they  were  sometimes  made  with  two  handles 
(fiiforoi)  like  amphorae  ;  and,  when  they  were  well 
turned  upon  the  wheel,  well  baked,  smooth  and 
neat,  and  so  large  as  to  hold  iiix  congii  (=4^  gal- 
lons nearly),  they  were,  as  we  learn  from  Pbto 
{Ilij'p.  M'lJ.  pp.  153^184,  ad.  H«indoif),eaasidMad 
\tn  beautifiil. 

Pets  were  nsed,  as  with  na,  hi  gardening.  (Chto, 
Je  Re  Riisf.  51.)  The  custom  of  placing  flower- 
pots in  windows  is  mentioned  by  Martial  (xi.  19. 
1,2).  A  flower  pot,  about  six  inches  }tigk  and 
niiti-d  to  this  application,  was  found  among  the 
ruius  of  Aldborough,  the  ancient  Isurium,  and  i' 
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preserred  by  A.  Lawson  E*q.,  the  owner  of  that 
phice. 

Anotfaer  veiy  nnariuiUe  om  of  thcM  rmatia  of 
tuOimwrn  tmoog  the  Oradn  w  to  pat  fnfiints 

into  thom  to  be  expoM-d  (Apiglop^i.  /Am.  UBS  ; 
Schol.  <m/  loe.  ;  MocrU,  «.  v.  *E7icvTpt<y>*ii),  or  to 
be  carried  anjwhcre.  (Anal«|llL  TImm.  512 — 
f>]f}  ;  SclioL  lu!  loe.)  Hence  the  expoAore  of  chil- 
dren \\na  RiUed  iyxvrpiC"!'  (He»jch. «.».)»  and 
the  nuM  Hiltla  women  whs  [KirtMid  it  iffff/tflo- 
tfm,  (Suidai^t.«.) 

In  tRMHtmsntal  {mcnptioM  the  tefn  db  ft  fre* 
quently  applied  to  l)io  pots  which  wort-  m  l  l  i  ri 
ocive  the  aahcs  of  the  aiavcB  or  infcriur  mi-intxTtof 
a  familf,  and  which  were  cither  exposed  to  view 
ill  tIii->  n-r  hfs  of  the  cnlunibariuni,  or  immured 
ill  Kiicti  a  ninnuer  lu  to  »bow  the  lid  only.  Sutue 
pood  specimens  of  cinerary  olbe  are  prcserred  in 
tjie  Bridali  Maaenm  in  a  null  aputaMnt  m  coo- 
ftnwtad  H  fs  ezhibH  Mcmtriy  tlia  oMiiiMr  of 
armii>;in;j  them.  (Soo  above,  p.  5Gl  ;  and  name- 
mu  pUtec  in  BartoU"*  Anticki  Sepolcri.) 

Tm  lid  of  the  oUa  waa  cdOed  iwietifui  and 
opemdmin.  It  ijenemlly  corresponded  in  tlie  ma- 
terial and  the  stylo  of  onmmeut  with  the  olla  it&el£, 
(Ilerod.  i.  4«  ;  Col.  /.  c.)  [J,  Y.] 

OLY'MPIA  (^Ai^mvia),  luwaiy  cifled  the 
Olympic  ^moa,  the  greatest  of  tiio  national  fes- 
tivals of  the  (ireeks.  It  was  cclL-brated  Pt  Olym- 
pta  in  £lis,  the  name  giren  to  a  small  plain  to  the 
wMt  of  Pisa,  which  was  bounded  on  the  north  and 
north-east  by  the  mountains  Cronius  and  Olrmpri*, 
on  the  south  by  tho  river  Alpheus,  and  on  the 
west  by  tbe  ClMeas»  which  flows  into  tbe  Alphcus. 
Oljnnpia  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  town,  bnt 
rather  a  collection  of  temples  and  public  baildinffS, 
the  description  of  wfakh  doet  noi  oome  within  the 
{dan  of  this  woric 

Tho  origfa  of  tho  Ofpnpie  €hnn«  b  hnriod  m 
obscurity.  The  letjends  of  the  Klean  priests  attri- 
buted the  iasttiutioit  of  the  feslival  to  the  Idaenn 
Heracles,  and  referred  it  to  the  time  of  Cronos.  Ac- 
cording to  their  accouiil,  Rlica  mmmiited  her  new- 
bom  Zcui  to  the  IdacaJi  Dactyli,  also  called  Cure- 
tes,  of  whom  five  brothers,  Heracles,  Paeonaens, 
Epimcdca,  lasius,  and  Idas,  came  front  Ida  in 
Crete,  to  Olympia,  where  a  temple  had  been  erected 
to  Cronos  by  the  men  of  tl  .-  11-  ii  a::e  ;  and 
Iluraclcs  tha  eldest  conijuered  his  brothers  in  a 
fiiel>racc,  and  was  ciowaed  with  the  wild  olive- 
tree.  Heracles  berenpon  established  n  cnnt^^st., 
which  was  to  be  cclebraUdd  every  five  years,  be- 
cause he  and  his  brothers  were  five  in  number. 
(  Paoa  ?.  7'  S  4.)  Fif^  yoacs  after  Deocali on^s  f1  oud 
they  said  that  Clynenna,  the  son  of  Cardis,  a  de- 
fendant of  tho  Tdae.m  Ileracbn,  came  frotu  Crete, 
and  celebmted  tho  festival ;  but  that  Endymion, 
the  son  of  Aethlius,  deprived  Clynemi  of  the 
snrerci^rnty,  and  offered  the  Iringdom  as  a  prise  to 
his  soiia  itt  the  fuot-race  ;  that  a  generation  after 
Endymion  the  festival  was  celebrated  by  Pelops  Xa 
the  honour  of  tho  Olympian  Zeus  ;  that  when  the 
sons  of  Pclops  were  scattered  through  Pelopon- 
neaiis,  Aniytlmon,  the  son  of  Crethen*  and  a  rela- 
tion of  Efldymion,  celebrated  it  j  that  to  him  suc- 
ceeded PetiBS  Bttd  Ndeo*  in  coojanetion,  then 
Anpens,  and  at  last  Hendot,  the  son  of  Amphi- 
tryon, after  the  taking  of  EHs.  Afitrwards  Uxy- 
lus  is  mentioned  at  pre^^idint^  ma  the  games,  and 
then  they  nn^  said  to  have  been  discontinued  till 
theirrevival  by  Iphitus.  (l'aus.T.8.  %  1,2.)  Most 
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ancient  writers,  however,  attribute  the  instltntiaB 
of  the  frames  to  Hernrlos,  the  son  of  Anipliitryoo 
( Apollod.  iL  7.  i  2  ^  Diod.  iv.  U  ;  compare  Stiabo^ 
viii.  p.  855%  wUia  oilwra  lew^ieBt  Amu  ai  their 
founder.  ( VdL  PM.  L  C }  HonMnB,  M  JaC.  | 
2;^.  u.  10.) 

Strabo  (viiL  pp.  854, 855)  rejects  all  these  legends, 
and  says  that  the  festival  was  first  instituted  after 
tbe  return  of  the  UcrocUdac  to  the  Peloponnesus 
by  tbe  Aetolians,  who  united  themselves  with  tbe 
Eleana  Itii  iatposnhletOMjirwhatcredit  is  tobe 
riven  to  the  aaeieiit  Imditioui  respecting  tbe  id* 
siitution  of  til  ■  f<  -tiv;il  ;  1  ni  they  npixw  to  show 
that  religious  ^.'5tl^;ll^   had    l>eeu  ciilebratcd  at 

Olympia  from  the  r;tr]i'>8t  tima^  and  it  is  diffieult 

to  conceive  that  the  Peloponnesiar^  and  the  other 
Greeks  would  hare  attached  such  importance  to 
this  festival,  onlesa  Olympia  had  long  been  re- 
garded aa  a  hallowod  tileb  Thefinthiitafkalte 
oNmected  with  the  Olymman  Oamee  le  their  ««• 
vivo]  by  Iphitus,  king  of  Klis,  who  is  said  to  have 
accomplished  it  with  tbe  assistance  of  Lycuigua, 
the  Spartan  lawgiver,  and  (SeoitliiBeaaf  Pna ;  aad 
the  names  of  Iphitus  :\t.A  T  ycurj^ts  were  inscribed 
onadiscincommemonuin  fthccvent;  which  disc 
Pausanias  taw  in  the  tm  i  le  of  Hera  at  Olympia. 
(Paa«.T.4.g4,v.20.§l:PiutZ^1.23.)  Itwoald 
appear  from  this  tradition,  as  Tbirlwall  {Hitt.  ef 
Ci'rcecf,  ii.  p.  .3fJG)  ha=  ri  innrkcd,  that  Sparta  dm- 
curred  with  the  two  states  most  intcsestol  in  the 
estaMtshnenl  of  the  ftelhal,  aad  laaialr 
buted  to  procure  the  consent  of  the  other  rclo|>on- 
nesians.  The  celebration  of  the  festival  may  have 
becD  diMontiaaed  in  consequence  of  the  tronbka 
cansequent  npon  the  Dorian  invasion,  and  we  are 
told  tnat  Iphitus  was  commanded  by  the  DelpLic 
ornclc  to  revive  it  as  a  remedy  for  intestine  com- 
moUoiu  and  for  pestilence,  with  which  Qreeee  waa 
then  afflicted.    IpbHaf  thereupon  indaeed  the 

Eh-ans  to  sacrifice  to  Heracles,  whom  they  had 
formerly  regarded  as  an  enemy,  and  from  this  time 
the  games  w«M  fegtilarly  celebrated.  (Paaa./Lr.) 
Different  dates  are  a«">>irned  to  Iphitus  by  ancient 
writers,  some  placinsi  his  revival  of  the  Olympiad 
at  a  r.  884,  and  others,  as  Callimacfaus,  at  B.  c 
82«.  (Ciintos,  FkttL  H0IL  f.  409.  t.)  Tbe  intenral 
of  hat  yean  between  each  edebratien  of  the 
festival  was  called  an  Olympiad  ;  but  the  ni\  nt- 
piada  were  not  employol  as  a  cbtonolajgical  acm 
till  the  victory  of  Conehoe  in  tha  fiMAaee  n.c^ 
77*t.  [Or.YMrjAS.] 

The  mo«t  important  point  in  the  renewal  of  tho 
festival  by  Iphitus  wm  the  establishment  of  tba 
iK*x*tp(c^,  or  sacred  armistice  tba  lionmila  for 
claiming  which  was  inscribed  m  a  rirele  en  the 
disc  mentioned  above.  The  priHlamation  wa^* 
made  by  peace-heralds  (inrowio^poi}^  first  in  Kits 
and  afterwards  in  the  other  parts  of  Greece  ;  it  put 
a  stop  to  all  ttTvrfarc  for  the  nTMi:'i  in  which  the 
games  were  cclebrited,  and  winch  wm  calicd 
hpofiiitda.  The  ti-rritnry  of  El  is  itself  was  CSB- 
sidercd  especially  sacied  doting  its  contmuance, 
and  no  armed  force  could  enter  it  without  incur- 
ring the  piiilt  of  l^.^c^ilcge.  When  the  Spartans  00 
one  occasion  sent  forces  against  the  fortress  Phyr- 
cmn  and  fjepranii  daring  the  eaisteiice  ef  the 
Olympic  tnice  {it^  reut  *OAi'/xirrairarr  critoy^a's'^, 
they  were  fined  by  the  Rleans,  .arcordinp  to  the 
Olympic  law,  2000  minae,  bein^  two  for  each 
Hiiplite.  (Thncyd.  v.  40.)  The  Klcans,  hcwer-T, 
pretended  not  only  that  their  lauds  were  iuviokilile 
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during  the  exutcnoe  of  the  truce,  but  thnt  by  the 
urigiuid  agreement  with  the  other  ttatc*  of  Pelo- 
ponneaoj  their  landa  were  made  taend  for  erer, 
and  were  never  to  be  attacked  by  any  lia«til«  iatm 
(Stnbo,  viii.  p.  MB) ;  and  they  nirt£erttart*dl  tliat 
the  firnt  violation  cf  their  tfrritofj-  was  made  by 
Pheidon  of  Aigoa.  Bat  the  Eleau  themaelTet  did 
net  alMtiiii  fraoi  nd  it  k  imI  fnbaU*  that 
•uch  a  priTilpjre  would  havp  pxigti  d  without  im- 
poting  on  thum  the  conrespondiiw  duly  of  refrain- 
iog  from  attacking  the  taintairy  Of  their  neighboun. 
The  later  Greeks  do  not  appear  to  hare  aidmitted 
thit  claim  of  the  Kleoui,  ai  we  find  many  caaei  in 
which  their  country  wai  made  the  scene  of  war. 
(Xen.  I/eU.  iii.  3. 1 ftc.  vii.4,  ftc) 
The  Olympie  ftitiva]  wai  jnhMj  saofined  at 

first  to  the  Pelnpoi.rii  -i  iiii  ;  but  as  its  cclehrity 
extended,  the  other  Ctre«k«  took  part  in  it,  till  at 
leogtli  It  bceaaia  a  faitrral  for  the  whole  Mtion. 
No  one  was  allowed  to  contmid  in  t'  f  [.TimfS  liut 
pcrsous  of  pure  iluUeuic  blood:  burUinaiis  luight 
be  spectator!,  but  alarca  were  entirely  excluded. 
All  persons  who  had  been  branded  b^  their  own 
states  with  Atimia,  or  had  been  guilty  of  any 
offence  against  the  diTtne  Uws  were  not  permitted 
to  conu>nd.  (Conpafa  Denoeth.  «,  Aritloend,  ff, 
691 , 632.)   When  tha  Hdlcnie  nee  had  heaa  ex. 

tended  l)y  colonies  to  Asuv,  Africa,  ai:d  otlior  {arts 
of  &impe,  penoos  contended  in  the  games  from 
TCiy  dmaat  placee  t  and  in  later  times  a  greater 
number  of  conquerors  cnmc  frnn\  ihr  ctilonlcs  than 
froia  the  mother  country.  After  the  coiiqucAt  uf 
Oneoe  by  the  Romans,  the  bitter  Wtn  allowed  to 
take  part  in  the  gamesu  The  emperors  Tiberius 
and  Ni-ro  were  both  conquerors,  and  Pausanias 
(t.  20.  §  4)  speaks  of  a  Ronton  sc>tutti<r  who  gained 
the  vktoiy.  I>ufing  the  freedoai  of  Gceeoe,  even 
Oraeke  wcm  nmetimee  exeloded,  when  they  had 
i  L  lilty  of  a  crime  which  ap|>crirr-?  to  tho  Kit-ana 
to  (iriM^'rve  thii  punishment.  The  hordes  of  llieron 
«('  .Syracuse  were  excluded  from  the  chariot- race 
through  the  iiitl  i mr'  of  Thtniistocled,  because  hi! 
had  not  Utkcn  [art  with  Uie  other  Greeks  against 
the  Persians.  (Plut  JUm,  85 1  Aelian,  V.  //.  ix. 

All  the  r.:u;edaeroonian«  were  excluded  in  the 
90th  Olympiail,  Ij^^caose  they  bad  not  paid  the  fine 
for  virilatin)^  the  Klean  tcrrlt-in*,  as  mentionod  above 
(Thuc  r.4d,  50 ;  Paa&  iii.  |  2)  {  and  timilar  ' 
4Hee  of  cselnrion  aia  nMntioned  faj  liha  aneiettt 
writen. 

No  wwnen  were  idlowed  to  be  present  or  even 
le  cnwe  tiia  Alplww  daring  the  celebration  of  the 
pamM  under  penalty  of  being  hurled  down  from 
liic  'lypaean  rock.  Only  taui  iiulance  is  recordtsd 
of  a  woman  having  fMitiMd  to  be  present,  and  she, 
althoogfa  detected,  wai  pardoned  in  eoosidention 
of  her  fiither,  brothen,  and  wii  haring  been  victon 
in  the  K!inio»-  (Pan*,  v.  C.  §  '>*  ;  Aei.  T. //.x.  1.) 
An  exception  waa  made  to  this  law  in  ktovr  of 
the  pritilMi  of  Dameter  Chamyno,  whe  Ml  en  an 
altar  of  white  marble  oppnv;:,'  to  the  Hellanodicae. 
(Paut.  vL  20.  S  6  i  compare  Suet.  Ner.  c.  12.) 

*  It  would  appear  from  another  passage  of  Pau- 
sanifu  that  vifym$  were  allowed  to  be  ^reient, 
though  married  women  were  not  {•noffiwovi  2< 
aiir  et^PYovtri  d<a<raffilw,  vi,  20.  |  6)  :  but  this 
awcmcBt  !s  opposed  t»  all  edien  en  the  tobject, 

and  the  readinj^  of  the  {»aAsntre  seems  to  be  doiibt- 

ioL  (See  Valckeaaer,  ad  Jleocr,  Adoa.  pn.  196, 
19701 
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Women  wen*,  howrrer,  allowed  to  send  chariots  tu 
the  races  ;  and  the  t.rsi  woman,  whose  Uoraei  wen 
the  prize,  was  Cyuista,  the  daatthtcr  of  Arch  cia- 
nin%  and  aialer  of  Agaeilaiia.  (Paua.  iii.  8.  S  !•) 
The  ttomber  of  epeetaten  at  the  feetival  was  Tery 
great  ;  and  these  wi  re  dniwn  toj^cthcr  n<it  nuT<  Iv 
by  the  desire  of  seeing  the  games,  but  partly 
ihrouffa  the  opportunity  it  attblded  dieni  of  carry- 
ing on  comniercinl  transactions  with  persons  frnm 
dmtont  places  ^  Veil.  i.  8  ;  mtrcatma  iM^mpiaau^ 
J  ustin,  xiiL  5),  as  it  the  caee  vith  the  Mohammedan 
festivals  at  Mecca  and  Medina.  Many  of  the  per- 
sons pre&int  were  also  deputies  (dcwpo/)  stnt  to 
represent  the  various  states  of  Greece  ;  and  wc  find 
that  theee  emhanwn  vied  with  one  another  in  the 
nanhcr  of  tlwir  eflleringt,  and  the  splendour  ol 
their  general  apf>carancf,  in  onli  r  to  support  the 
honour  of  their  native  cities.  The  most  iUustrioua 
citixene  of  a  state  were  frequently  seat  at  htmpoL 
(Thuc  vi.  16  ;  An'l        J,V.  pp.         J27.  Reiske.) 

The  Olympic  fc«lival  was  aPeutact' ns  i  ircjrrae- 
Tifp^t),  that  ii,  aecordu^  to  the  ancient  mode  of 
reckoning,  a  space  of  four  years  elapsed  b<  tworti 
each  festival,  in  the  same  way  as  there  was  only  a 
space  of  two  years  between  a  rfHtriipis.  According 
to  the  Scholiast  on  Pindar  (ocf  CM.  iii  S6,  fitickh^ 
the  Olympic  lesthal  «aa  edebnited  at  an  interrsl 
sometimes  of  i'.i,  sometimes  of  .*>0  motitlis  ;  in  tlie 
fonoer  case  in  the  OMMith  of  ApoUooius,  in  the 
latter  in  that  of  Parthentm.  Thia  alalenMMit  has 
givfn  rise  to  muih  ditTi  rctict?  of  opinion  from  t!io 
time  .>f  J.  Scaligur  ;  but  the  oxjilanation  of  lUn  lih 
in  his  commentary  on  Pindar  iit  the  most  K:ui>r.u> 
toiy,  that  tho  festival  was  celebrated  on  the  fir»t 
full  moon  afVer  the  summer  solstice,  which  some* 
times  fill  in  tlie  month  of  Apolloniua,  and  some- 
times in  Parthcnioi,  both  of  which  he  considen  to 
bo  the  names  of  Elsan  or  Olympian  months :  eon- 
toquently  the  festival  wiia  usually  tcb^bniU'd  in  tlia 
Attic  month  of  iltHmlamUteuii.  It  lasted,  after  all 
the  contests  had  been  introduced,  five  days,  firom 
the  11th  to  the  15th  days  of  the  nionili  imlmive. 
(Sc  huL  ad  J'iud.  UL  V.  (i.)  TUo  faurth  day  of  the 
festival  was  the  1 4th  of  the  month,  which  was  the 
day  of  the  full-moon  and  w  hich  divided  the  month 
into  two  equal  parts  (3ix<'Mn>'(f  ff^fo,  Pind.  OL  iiu 
IS  ;  Schol.  cul  /of.). 

The  fasti val  was  under  tho  immediate  saperin« 
tendenee  of  the  OIympi;m  Zeoi,  whose  tempb  at 
Olympia,  adorned  with  the  statue  of  the  ffO<l  made 
by  I'iudiaa,  wa^  (me  of  the  most  splendid  works  of 
Grecian  art.  (Poniu  T*  10,  &.c.)  There  were  also 
temples  and  nlt^ira  to  most  of  the  other  gods.  Tho 
festival  itself  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
gomes  or  contests  {iyiip  '0\vnTieutii^  dMKsNP 
OfuAAoi,  &«0A«r,  rtO^hs  a«9A«v,  vutm^ 

p/oi),  and  the  festive  rites  iiopr^)  connected  with 
the  B;icrifices,  with  the  processions  and  witli  tlio 
public  booquets  in  honour  of  the  conquerors.  Thus 
Pamaniae  distinguishea  between  the  two  parts  of 
the  fi  stival,  when  he  t[(iak8  of  rhy  aywt'tt 
*OAv>i«i'f  mayfiyvply  rt  '0\viJ.irtaKr}v  (v.  4.  |  4). 
The  conquerors  in  the  game*,  and  private  indivi- 
duals, as  well  as  the  thi-ori  or  d<:puti<'9  from  tho 
various  stat«^  offered  sairiticcs  to  the  diiferent 
pods  ;  but  the  chief  sa^ritici  s  were  offered  by  the 
Kleans  in  the  nauM  of  the  Klean  state.  The  order 
ni  which  the  Heaaa  ollbed  thefar  nerifiees  to  ^e 
dilTerent  gods  is  given  in  a  passage  of  Pnu^a^.ias 
(y.  14.  S  6).  There  has  been  cousidcmblc  dispute 
aaoiv  modem  writeiis  whethtr  tha  Mcrificei  wete 
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oflered  by  the  Kleana  and  the  Thcoii  at  the  c«>m- 
nencemeiit  or  at  ttie  temtiMtlon  or  the  contrst* ; 
our  limits  do  not  all^1•>^'  tts  tn  vnWr  into  tlu'  oiitrM- 
,  Tcrsj,  but  it  appears  iuo«t  probable  tlmt  ccrUiio 
aaerifieM  vere  offered  by  the  Eleana  &i  introductory 
to  the  games,  but  that  the  majority  were  not  offered 
till  the  conclusion,  when  the  flc«h  of  the  victims 
was  refoind  Ibr  th*  publis  bMiqMli  gtw  to  the 
ricton. 

Th«  MRtetla  eondateJ  of  variom  triala  of  ttrength 

nM'i  .'l^ill.  which  wore  iiii-ronicd  in  nutiiV>er  from 
time  to  time.  There  were  in  all  twenty -four  con- 
teati,  «i|t%tacB  In  which  men  took  pttrt,  and  •!«  ra 
which  Vmvs  rncra:«ed,  th^n^h  ihcy  wore  :---v.  r  all 
exhibited  at  mu-  frtcval,  s  ucc  wmc  were  aboli»tH-d 
nhnost  immediately  after  their  inatitutioOi  and 
others  after  they  had  been  in  use  only  a  short  time. 
We  subjoin  a  list  of  these  from  Pausaniaa  (v.  8. 
g  2,  S,  9.  §  1,2  ;  compare  Plut.  Symp.  v.  2),  with 
the  dsM  of  th(>  intfoduciioo  of  each,  comnienciiig 
hota  the  Olympiad  of  Ceroehaa:^1.  Tb«  fnot-nwc 
(Sp6ftot),  which  was  thf  only  contest  dnriii;'  the 
first  1 3  Olympiads.  3.  The  filixvAot,  or  foot-race,  in 
which  the  itMlittu  wai  tnvened  twiea,  ftnt  intro- 
diu  e  l  in  01. 14,  3.  The  8'iX<X(3i,  n  still  longer  foot- 
race than  the  Siavhot,  intruduced  in  Ol.  15.*  For 
•  noM  aartieolar  account  of  the  tlavXos  and  i6ki- 
X'OT  scf  Stahu'w.  4.  Wrestling (irdAfl)  [Lrt  TA], 
and  5,  Thf?ci)t;vthlutn(ir^rroOAor),  which  consisted 
of  five  ox.^rcisrs  [Pkvtathlum],  both  intrmlutrd 
in  OL  18.  6.  Boxing  (rvyM^X introduced  in  OL  22. 

-rae*,  with  few  fclV* 
prown  horses  (Tinrwr  rtXtlwv  tfhL.os,  a,^ua^,  intro- 
dacod  in  OL  25.  &  The  Pancmimn  ^iniyxpdrtor) 
f  pANouiTiOir^t  and  9.  The  hefia  if  (frroy 
K/X>>t),  both  ii  tr  .'  :(  (!  in  01.  10  nnd  11. 

The  foot-race  and  wn-stling  for  boys,  both  intr> 
duced  in  OL  37.  1-.  The  Pentathluro  for  boys, 
introduced  in  OL  38,  but  imm.  .lliiti  ly  nftonmrds 
abolished.  13.  Boxing  far  boys,  introduced  in  OL 
dl.  14.  The  foot-ffaoB,  in  which  men  ran  with  the 
equipments  of  heaTT'Mnned  aoldien  {ffir  i«Air«r 
SpSfios),  introduced  in  01.  on  aeeonnt  of  iti 
training  men  for  actual  service  in  war.  IS.  The 
chariot-nice  with  mules  iotrodaoed  iaOL 

70 1  and  19.  The  horM-nne  wlUi  nana  («dA«if\ 
described  by  raii»iin  as  (v.  n.  §  1,  ?V  introduced 
in  OL  7I(  both  of  which  were  abolitthcd  iu  OL  84. 
17.  The  dhariet-nc*  with  two  full-grown  horses 
(Iwrity  TfXd'wr  evimpit'),  introduced  in  OL  93. 
in,  19.  The  contest  oi  hemidi  {iHipvKts)  and 
trumpeters  (ffaXTtyrro/X  introduced  in  OL  96. 
(African,  ap.  Eu»A.  xfor,  1.  'EAA.  iJk.  41  ; 
Paus.  T.  22.  §  1  ;  compare  Cic.  ad  Fxm.  t.  12.) 
20.  The  fluiriot-nice  with  four  foals  (irwKuf 
Bpftaau^),  introduced  in  OL  99.  21.  The  cbariot- 
raee  with  two  fbah  («itXs»r  wMipfy),  birodneed 
in  01.  I'2n.  22.  The  horse-race  with  foals  {wwXos 
K*\rtt),  introduced  in  01. 131.    23.  The  Pancm- 


•  Some  words  appear  tf»  have  dropped  out  of  the 
passage  of  Pauaanuu.  In  every  other  case  he 
mentions  the  name  of  the  first  conqueror  in  each 
new  coo  test,  but  never  the  name  of  the  ognquerar 
in  the  tame  contest  in  the  following  OL  In  this 
passage,  however,  after  giviu?  the  name  of  the  first 
conqueror  in  the  Diauloa,  be  adds,  rg  81  i^^s 
'AKcurdot.  Then  can  he  litde  doabt  that  tMt  nqit 
be  tlie  n.iTno  of  the  conquemr  in  the  DolichDs  ; 
which  is  also  expressly  stated  by  Africanus  (npud 
Jiua.  3Vor  I.  *BAX.  d^  |k  SdX 


tiiini  for  boys,  introduced  in  OL  14a.  24.  There 
wa-n  also  a  horse-race  (Tmrot  «rcAi}t)  in  which  boyi 
rude  (Pans.  vi.  2.  §  4,  12.  §  1,  13.  §  C),  but  we 
do  not  kzitiw  the  time  of  its  iutroduction.  Of  iht.>«e 
contests,  the  greater  number  were  in  ezisteoce  in 
the  heroic  age,  but  the  following  were  introduced 
for  the  firat  time  by  the  Elenns: — all  the  contests 
i  in  which  l>oy.^  took  part,  the  foot-race  of  IIopli(e«| 
the  races  in  which  ImIb  were  employed,  thecbahet> 
nee  In  which  mideo  were  need,  and  the  hone-nwse 
with  man  s  (KdXmj).  The  contests  of  h<;-ralils<  and 
trumpeters  were  also  probably  ifltn>duccd  after  the 
heroie  age. 

Pausaiiias  fv.  ?.  §  ^)  stys  that  tip  to  the  77th 
01)  tupi.ad,  all  the  coaU'^sts  took  place  in  one  day  ; 
but  as  it  was  found  impossible  in  thatOljWpiad  to 
finish  them  all  in  so  short  a  time,  n  new  amnre- 
mcnt  was  made.  The  number  of  dayi  in  tii«  whole 
festival,  which  were  henceforth  devoted  to  the 
gamee,  and  the  eider  in  which  tb^  wan  cele- 
bntted,  has  hcen  a  lahjeet  of  mneh  dttpate  among 
modern  writers,  and  in  many  juirticularB  can  l^c 
only  matter  of  conjecture.  The  following  arrange* 
ment  is  proposed  by  Kraase  {Olfmpia^  p.  106):'— 
On  the  first  day,  the  initiator^'  sacrifices  were 
oO'cred,  atid  all  the  competitors  classed  iutd  amuiged 
by  the  judgea.  On  the  same  day,  the  contest 
between  th.'  trump^'ters  ti.ok  j  '  i  t-  ;  and  to  this 
fuccecded  on  the  same  day  iuid  the  next  the 
contests  of  the  boys,  somewhat  in  the  following 
order;  —  the  Foo^-ltaee,  Wrestling,  Boxiog,  the 
Fmathlom,  the  Panefntinm,  and  betly,  the  I 
I'.i  '  ''i  ■  third  day,  which  appears  to  have 

U-ca  tite  principal  one,  the  contesta  aS  the  mm  took 
pUce,  sonewhat  ia  thaMkiwinf  evd»^-^am|de 
Foot-Race,  the  Dianlos,  the  DoHthos,  Wrcstlmi:, 
lloxing,  the  Pancratium,  and  itio  li«c«  uf  liupiites. 
On  the  fourth  day  the  Pentathlum,  either  befuner 
after  the  Chariot  and  Horse- Races,  which  were 
celebrated  ou  this  day.  On  tlu:  saine  day  or  on 
the  fifth,  the  contests  of  the  Heralds  may  hnva 
taken  plaee.  The  fifth  day  appears  to  have  been 
dereted  to  imnaarinna  ana  Mucnficos,  and  to  the 
l>anquet8  ((ivca  hj  tlw  BImw  ta  the  conqnema  m 
the  (James.  ■ 

The  judgee  in  the  Olympic  Oamei,  ealltd  Hd- 
lanodicae  {'E\K<woSiKau\  were  appoint.  1  !  .  the 
Eleans,  who  had  the  regulation  of  the  whole  festi- 
vaL  It  appears  to  have  been  originally  under  tlM 
superintendence  of  Pisa,  in  the  nei^'hbourhood  of 
which  Olymjiia  was  situated,  and  accordingly  we 
find  in  the  ancient  legends  the  names  of  Oenomaa% 
Pelopa,  and  Aogeat  as  jresidenu  of  the  Game*. 
Bat  after  the  eonqaeet  ot  Peloponnesos  by  the  Do- 
rians on  the  return  of  the  Heraclidae,  the  Aetoliana, 
who  had  been  of  great  assistance  to  the  Uoadidac^ 
settled  bk  Slia,  and  from  this  tiuM  the  Aeiolian 
Ellens  obtained  the  regulation  of  the  festival,  and 
appointed  the  presiding oHicers.  (Strabo,  tiii.  pp. 
357,  Pisa,  however,  did  not  quietly  n- 

linqiiish  its  claim  to  the  SUperintrnrl'-n,-^  of  the 
festival,  and  it  is  tint  improbable  that  at  iir.st  it  had 
an  equal  share  with  the  Eleans  in  its  ndnnnistm- 
tton.  The  Eleans  themselves  only  reckoned  thive 
festhrab  In  whieh  Aey  had  not  had  the  presidency, 
namely,  the  Rih,  in  which  Pheidon  and  the  Piseans 
obtained  it ;  the  34  th,  which  was  celebrated  under 
the  euperbtendenoe  of  Pntabon,  king  of  Pisa ; 
and  the  lOlth,  celehmted  under  the  superintend* 
ence  of  the  pj scans  and  Arcadians.  These  Oljnw 
piada  tha  Elean  caUed  iMtivwkSei^  as  cdo- 
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bimted  contC4iy  U>  law.  (Pau*.  vL  22.  §  2,  4. 
13.) 

T!i>'  Tlillaiindicac  were  rliosfn  Viv  Tot  {torn  the 
whole  body  uf  the  Eleana.  Fauaania*  {r.  9.  §  4,6) 
haa  ^Ten  an  acceaiil  of  tlMk  Mnbm  «t  JMfcwwt 
pTi  iiLi  ;  Init  the  mmmcnr<'mcnt  of  the  pnxsage 
i»  unfurtuiiatoly  coimpt.  At  I'lrat,  he  tay»,  there 
were  only  two  choeen  from  all  the  fUeana, 

.  but  that  IB  the  25th  OL  (7&tk  Olf)  lUM 
lanodicae  were  appointed,  three  of  wliieia  hni  Ht» 
t'lit-Tintoiidcnco  df  the  hi>rio-rafo«,  thire  of  the 
Pcniatiiluffi,  aad  thte«  of  the  other  conte>t«»  Two 
Olrmpiada  after,  «  tortb  judge  WM  added.  In 
the  U»3rd  01.  the  number  wa»  iiicri-.iA<  d  t)  IC,  a» 
lU  that  time  there  weie  12  El  (.an  PhyW,  aud  a 
jodg*  «B«  choeen  fnm  each  triltc  ;  but  aa  the 
Fl««na  after*  ardj  lent  part  of  their  landa  in  war 
ith  the  Aruidmiji,  the  number  of  Pbylae  waa  re- 
duced to  eight  in  the  104  th  OL,  tod  aecordingly 
then  ««•  tbeii  oaljr  «igbt  UeUmodieMi  Bat  in 
ihe  lOStb  OL  0»  MHnberof  HdtoMdkM 
cri-nicd  tu  10,  nnd  remained  tkt  MM  to  tkt  tine 
of  Pauaaniaa.  (Paua.  I.e.) 

Tbe  HeUiwdieae  wwefaurtmoted  far  tao  Months 
before  the  fpstl\al  liv  certain  of  thf  Elcan  ma^is- 
tratea, called  No^i^vAaj^s,  in  a  Luildini;  drvott-d  to 
the  purpoee  near  the  market-place,  w  hich  vtm  calli-d 
'E\XayoiiKaiui>.  (Pau*.  vi.  24.  §  ^  Their  oflicc 
probably  only  lastj.-d  for  one  fvstiml.  i'hcy  had 
to  see  that  all  the  lavs-s  relating  to  the  gamca  were 
obeerred  by  tbe  conoetiton  wd  othen,  to  deter- 
niae  the  pnaee,  and  to  frive  then  te  the  cen> 
qnerora.  An  appeal  mv  from  their  dtvision  to  the 
£i«m  eeQato.  (Paua.  ri.  3.  |  3.)  Their  otbce  waa 
cenaidcied  noit  henoorable.  Tb«y  wore  •  porple 
r«l>(>  (wop^vpU),  nnd  had  in  the  Stadium  apeciaJ 
ftcats  apL>ropriat(9tl  to  them.  (Paua.  ri.  20.  fi  5,  6, 
7  :  Bekkt-r,  Anecd.  p.  249.  4.)  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Hellanodicae  was  a  cprtnin  number  of 
dAi>rai  with  an  AXurd^x'J*  a'  iJ^'ir  head,  who 
funned  a  kind  of  police,  and  carried  into  execution 
the  cwimwnda  of  um  Uellaiiodictte.  (Lncian,  J/erm. 
c  40.  vol  i  pk  7M,  Beit! ;  Etrm.  Mag.  p.  72. 
13.)  There  were  also  various  other  niiooroAMn 
under  the  control  of  the  Hellanodicae. 

All  free  Oreeki  wcrt;  allowed  to  eoBlend  in  tbe 
games,  who  had  complied  with  the  rules  prescribed 
to  caudidatet.  The  equestriau  coule»t«  neces- 
sarily OMifined  to  the  wealthy  ;  but  the  pooreat 
citiz--na  could  contend  in  the  athletic  conteata,  of 
which  Pausaniaa  (vL  10.  §  1)  mentions  an  exam- 
ple. This,  however,  wita  far  fruiu  de^^rading  the 
gpaae  in  public  epiniaii ;  m4  tome  of  the  noblest 
aa  weU  ae  aManeet  dtuens  of  the  slate  took  part 
ill  these  contests.  The  owners  of  the  diariots  and 
horses  were  not  obliged  to  contend  in  per»uu  ;  and 
the  wealthy  Tied  with  one  another  in  the  number 
tuid  ma^iificcnce  of  the  chariot*  nnd  horw^g  wliich 
they  sent  to  lite  giuuea.  Alcibiade^  S'Jtit  seven 
chaiioto  te  one  festival,  a  greater  number  than  bad 
ever  be«i  entered  by  a  private  person  (Thnc  vi. 
IG),  and  the  Greek  kings  in  Sicily,  Maccdon,  and 
other  porta  of  the  Hellenic  world  contended  with 
006  aooiber  for  the  priie  ua  theeqaeetnaa  eooteati, 
All  penooa,  who  were  abemt  te  cenlnid,  had  to 
prove  to  tbe  Hellanodicae  that  they  w  ore  fre»-uien, 
of  pure  Hellenic  blood,  had  not  IxHsn  branded  with 
Atimia,  nor  gnitty  of  any  sacrilcj^ous  act  They 
fijrther  had  to  prove  t)ial  they  liml  i!'m^'  T-;3  >t^c  the 
prrjAratory   training   {wpoyufifOfffiaTa)   lur  ten 

iMDtha  pmiona^,  ud  tlit  tnith  ef  thii  thejwcia 


obiiged  to  swear  to  in  tbe  liouK*iniipu}f  at 
Olynipia  behia  the  Matae  of  Zeai  *OpMt»  The 
fistbem,  brother;!,  mid  jrymnastic  tonchers  of  the 
competitorir,  as  well  as  the  competitors  tbemaelres, 
had  also  to  swear  that  they  would  be  gailly  of  no 
crime  {Ktucoipyrifia)  in  reference  to  the  eorttcfts. 
(Paus.  T.  24.  §  2.)  All  rompeiilors  were  oLlixi-d, 
thirty  days  previous  to  the  festival,  to  undergo 
certain  escreieoe  in  the  Oymnariiim  at  Elis,  under 
the  snperuitendenM  of  tfie  Hethmodkae.  (Paua. 
vi.  2C.  §  1—3,  24.  §  1.)  The  different  contents, 
and  the  order  in  which  they  would  follow  one 
another,  were  witeen  by  tha  HcUaaadicae  upon  a 
tablet  (Xfi  Hoi^a)  expiwd  to  pttblie  fiair*  (Com* 
pare  Duju  Cass.lzxiz.  lU.) 

Tbe  competitora  took  their  placet  by  loC|  and 
were  of  course  differently  arranged  according  to  tbe 
different  contests  in  which  ther  were  to  be  engaged. 
The  henld  then  proclaimed  the  name  and  country 
of  each  eompetiter.  (Coiapare  Pbito,  viii. 
833.)  When  Huj  were  all  ready  to  begin  the 
contest,  the  judges  exhorted  them  to  ne<juil  tluni- 
selves  nobly,  and  then  gave  tbe  signal  to  com- 
taenee.  Any  eoa  detected  ia  hribing  a  cempetitor 
to  pive  the  victory  to  his  antagonist  wa.>i  heavily 
tined  ;  the  practice  appears  to  nave  been  not  un- 
common from  the  aaajiartanceeiaeotded  bj  Pan* 
saniaa  (v.  21). 

The  only  prise  given  to  the  conqueror  waa  a 
garland  of  wild  olive  (ir^irot),  which  according  to 
the  £leaa  icgcndi  wae  the  priie  ecjfiQaUy  insti- 
tated  by  the  Idaeaa  Hnaetei.  (Paaa.  t.  7.  §  4.) 
nut  according  to  Phh-gon's  account  (IIspl  rmp 
'0\v>tiriwr,  p.  140),  tbe  olive  crown  waa  not  given 
ae  a  prin  npon  tbe  leTival  of  thegamea  by  Ipnitm, 
and  waa  fiwt  1.  -:r  ^^•f>d  in  the  seventh  Olympiad 
with  the  appniUition  of  the  onu.k  at  Delphi.  Tbie 
garland  wna  <ml  from  a  sacred  olive  tree^  eallad 
cAoio  KoAAurr^^ewr,  which  f:rew  in  the  sacred 
grove  of  Altis  in  Olympia,  near  the  altars  of  Aphro- 
dite and  the  Honrs.  (Paus.  v.  15.  8  3.)  Heracles 
ia  said  te  ha*a  biw^t  it  ban  the  coaat^  of  the 
Hypetbeicana,  and  to  have  planted  it  hnaaelf  in 
the  Altis.  (Pind.  O!.  iii.  14  ;  Mull.  r.  /V -.  ii.  12. 
§3.)  A  boy,  both  of  whose  pirenia  were  atill 
alive  (i^tfoA^t  tcui)  cut  it  with  a  golden  sickle 
(Xpvcrt^  Bpfvdry).  The  victor  was  oriKiiiuHy 
cruwned  npon  a  tripod  covered  over  with  bruiize 
(T;>iiroi>t  ^xixaAj«af\  hot  afu-rwords  and  in  tho 
time  of  Pauaaniaa,  upon  a  table  made  of  ivory  and 
gold.  (Paua.  T.  12.  I  »,  20.  8  1,  2.)  Palm 
branchea,  the  common  tokens  of  victory  on  other 
occasioaa.  wen  plaeed  in  their  banda.  The  name 
of  the  netoi^  and  that  of  bii  6rther  and  of  bii 
country,  were  then  pnicluiined  hy  a  herald  bifiire 
the  repfeaentatives  of  aaaemblcd  Greece.  The 
feetival  ended  with  pro  cessions  and  ncrifioea,  and 
with  a  public  banquet  ^iven  by  the  Elcana  to  the 
cQuquerors  in  the  Prytaiieuw.  (I'aua.T.  15.  $  8.) 

The  most  powerful  states  considered  an  Olympia 
victory,  gained  by  one  of  their  citicens,  to  confer 
boDOtir  upon  tbe  state  to  which  he  belonged  ;  and 
a  conqueror  usually  had  iiuniunities  and  privileges 
confened  won  him  by  the  gratitude  of  hie  follow* 
etttiena.  The  Etcaaa  allmred  hii  atatae  to  ha 
])]aced  in  the  Altia,  or  sacred  grove  of  Zeus,  which 
waa  adorned  with  numerous  such  statues  erected 
by  tbe  conqaeian  «r  their  iamiliee,  er  at  the  cs> 
{H  iice  of  the  states  of  which  they  were  citixens. 
On  his  return  bome,  the  victor  entered  tbe  city  in 
a  triamplial  pceoewiwii,  in  wMdl  hit  pniMa  wcia 
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criebfMd  ftcqMiitljr  ia  tte  lafti«^  UnuM  of 

piKtn-.    (Compfirw  Athi.ktae,  p.  167.) 

S4>iui:lituei  the  vtctcry  wojt  oliuiined  without  a 
contest,  in  which  cate  it  was  m'A  to  be  dutorrrf. 
This  happened  either  when  the  lagoniet,  *k» 
tnu  aitigoed,  negleeted  to  enM  or  cMW  Utt  hMt, 
or  when  an  Atblet' s  liud  obtiiinoJ  «uch  c<'lfV)rity 
bj  fonncr  eao^OMti  or  poMcaaed  Mich  aticogth  and 
fkill  ttttt  no  tm  dand  to  eppoaa  him.  (Pmaa.  yl 
7.  §  2.)  When  ono  tlatc  confcrri  d  a  crown  tijxjp 
aanthrr  state,  a  proclamauui  u>  tbia  cilrct  was  tre- 
qiK-nily  nude  at  the  great  national  festtndt  of  tiM 
(irecks.  (Dcmosth.  Cor.  p.  265.) 
-  As  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  Hellenic  world 
wi-re  assembled  togftlit  r  al  tin-  ( llyin|)ic  (iainrs.  it 
was  llio  best  ooportunitpr  which  the  artist  aod  the 
writer  poMaena  of  DialEiii^  their  w«ri»  known.  In 
(act,  it  answered  tn  some  extent  the  «»nii>  j.iirpnsf 
as  the  press  does  in  modem  timi-«.  H<  ftin-  the  in- 
vention ef  printing;  the  reading  of  an  nuthor'n 
works  to  as  lai^go  an  assembly  as  could  be  obtained, 
was  one  of  the  cosiest  and  surest  modes  of  publish- 
i«ig  them  ;  and  this  was  a  favourite  practice  of  tlio 
Ureek*  and  Komam,  Aecordtoigl/,  wo  find  moajr 
instaneee  of  Ihemrf  worita  thus  puUijhed  at  toe 

(llyinpic  fostlv;i1.  Ilt-rodotus  ia  s;ii<l  to  liav«>  nml 
his  history  at  this  festival ;  but  though  litcrv  are 
some  waiane  tat  donbting  tfao  eonectness  of  this 

StntfiTii-'nt.  thrTV  fire  nintiPTOin  othrr  writ-  rs  \vIio 
thus  {•ublish'  d  tlteir  work^as  the  aupliist  ilippias, 
I*n>diciia  of  Cc<>«,  Anaximenes,  the  orator  Lysias, 
Uioo  ChiTsostom,  &&  (Comimre  Laci«a»  Utrod. 
e.  S,  4.  Tol.  i.  p.  834,  Retti.)  It  ntnit  be  bemo  in 
mind  tliat  thoso  recitations  wi  re  imt  contost-i,  nnd 
that  they  fonned  property  no  port  of  the  festival. 
In  the  inaio  way  pointere  and  odier  artiste  ex- 
hibited their  works  nt  f)!ynipla.  (Luciari,  I.e.) 

Tho  Olympic  Ciaiiics  continued  to  be  celebrated 
with  mneh  splendonr  under  tlie  Remnn  anperors, 
by  many  of  whom  great  privileges  were  awarded 
to  the  conquerors.  [Athlbtas,  p.  167.]  In  ihf 
aixt<i-tith  year  (if  the  rfif(i)  of  'ri>ci»doBiu8,  .\.  m.  ''>''  I 
(Ul.  293),  the  Olympic  fatival  was  for  ever  abo- 
liehei  {  Ml  «•  miTe  no  aeeount  of  the  nanea  of 
tiMvielon  from  01.219. 

Oltr  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  cuter  into  the 
qneation  of  the  inflnence  of  the  Olympic  Oam<>» 
tipon  tho  natinnal  character  ;  but  the  reader  will 
tiiitl  suine  u^ful  rciiiarks  on  this  subject  in  Thirl- 
Wall's  IlirL  o/Gftece^  vol.  i.  p.  390,  &c. 

There  were  many  ancient  woriu  on  tho  eabjeet 
of  tho  Olvmpie  Ownm  and  the  conqneron  themn. 
One  of  the  chief  sources  from  which  the  writers 
obtained  their  materials,  must  have  boca  tho  r<*- 
gifteraof  eemiaerors  in  tha  games,  which  were  dili- 
gently preserved  bv  tho  Kleans.  ('HXrtW  rohs 
OKvuntoyutat  ypinftara^  I'aus.  iii.  21.  §  1,  v.  21. 
§  5,  vi.  2.  §  1  ;  tA  'HXoW  ypA^ifiara  ipx"^"^  v. 
4.  1 4.)  One  of  the  most  ancient  worka  on  this  sub- 
ject wai  by  tiie  Blenn  llippias,  a  cootemporery  of 

Platii,  and  was  entitled  avaypa^}}  'OAuatri  iMKtii'. 
(Plut  A^vma,  1.)  Aristotle  also  appears  to  have 
written  a  work  on  the  Siuuc  tubiect.  (Diog.  I^jiert 
r.  2*1.)  Tlierp  was  a  work  1  y  'I'lmaeus  of  Sicily, 
eniitU'd  'OKv^tsiovIkiu  ^  -^poviKd  irpoJISia,  and 
another  by  Eratosthenes  (bom  &a  275)  also  called 
'OXeitVMiyMnii.  (Diog.Lnert.vui.51.)  Tho  Athe- 
nian Btesirleides  is  mentioned  at  the  anther  of  an 
iiva-y(>a(p))  tuiv  ipx^yrtnv  *fal  'OKvuwtoviKinf  (Ihog. 

Lal-rt  ii.  56),  aod  Pliny  (//.  iV.  viii  34)  lycaks 
•f  Agiiopaa  u  %  writer  «  Ofympumkm* 
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Thrre  were  nlao  many  andcnt  worlu  on  tL« 

Gro.  k  festivals  in  gcnpm!,  in  which  the  Olympic 
Games  were  of  course  treat«.'d  oC  Thus  the  work 
of  Dicacarchus  Utpl  'K-funrnv  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  47), 
eantained  a  division  entitled  4  'OAsyiWMi4».  (Athcn. 
rfr.  p.  620,  d.) 

One  of  the  most  iiiip»-irtar.t  wnr^s  on  the  Olym- 
pic Game*  was  by  I'iilegoii  <>f  Tnilles,  who  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Hadrian  :  it  was  enUtled  Ds^  rws^ 
'OXvuKiuv  or  ""OXvfjifMv  Kcu  XpoviKtL-y  2tV£r>«f7'P, 
was  couiprisrd  in  ili  books,  and  exU  ndcd  fruiu  lue 
fint  Olynunad  to  OL  22.*^.  W  e  still  possess  two 
eeneidefable  fltagmeota  of  it  The  important  work 
of  Jnlins  African  as,  *EAA^#wr  'OXvfiwtdtn  4»4 
T-^i  irpvTTjj,  Slc  ,  is  preserved  to  ui«  hy  Kii«i-}iiL-.  ; 
it  comet  down  to  UL  249.  Dcxippus  of  Athens,  m 
hii  Xptmt^  foreign,  cvried  down  the  Olympie 
conquerors  to  O!.  2^2. 

In  modem  works  much  useful  infonuatuxi  on 
the  Olympic  games  is  given  in  Corsini^  Distert, 
AgonMeaty  and  in  Bockh's  and  Dissent  editions 
of  Pindar.  See  also  Meierli  article  on  the  Olrm- 
pic  Qnmes,  and  liathgeber's  articles  on  Olympia, 
Olynpieioo,  and  Olyapiedier  Jupiter  in  Encb  and 
Gnber^  Bmydopiidm  ;  Dieeen,  ffeBsr  dig  Awoid- 
ntingder  Otyin}iisckt^  Spti!i\  in  liis  Kffiiif  .^<hrir},  ny 
p.  1 8&  ;  aod  i<krause,  (Jiymf»a  c(Ur  Dar^eUmmg  der 
ffrottm  O^piaciem  Spiei*^  Wien,  1838. 

In  mirse  of  timr  fi  ';*;-ri!s  were  cstalJislied  in 
several  Greek  states  tu  unitation  of  the  one  at 
Olympia,  to  which  the  same  name  was  given. 
Seine  of  tlMao  an  only  Itnown  to  os  by  inscnp* 
tiona  and  eoirn ;  bnt  othetn,  aa  the  Olympic  feed* 
val  at  Antiwh,  olitnirKsl  j.'roat  lekbrity.  After 
these  Olympic  festivals  had  been  established  in 
tereml  pboes,  the  great  Olympie  feetival  ie  aenio. 
times  desitrnated  in  inscriptions  by  the  addition  of 
"  in  l'i*a,*'  rfr  n*f(rp.  ((Compare  BSckh,  Jmar.  n. 
247.  ppw861,  S62.  n.  1068.  p.  664.)  Wc  subjoin 
from  Krausc  an  alphabetical  list  of  these  smaller 
Olympic  festivals.    They  were  celebrated  at :  — • 

Ar<j<ie  in  Macedonia.  This  festival  was  in  exist- 
ence in  the  Ume  of  Alexander  the  Otent.  ( Arria% 

Alexandria.  (T? rater, /astr.  p.  cccxiv.  n.  210.) 
In  later  times,  the  number  of  Alexandrian  con- 
'itientrs  in  the  grcnt  Olympie  Oamee  was  gnsnter 
than  from  any  othfT  state, 

Anaxarhut  in  Ciliaa.  This  festival  was  not  in- 
troduced till  n  hto  period.  (B^hd,  giam,  Nmm. 
iiL  p.  44^) 

Amtmek  in  Syria.   Thii  feeUval  wna  edebmted 

at  I>aphne,  a  smrdl  place,  40  stadia  from  Antiocfi, 
whore  there  was  a  lai^  sacred  grove  watered  by 
many  fauntaina.  Tho  festival  was  originally  railed 
1)  iphnea,  aj>d  was  «arred  to  Apollo  and  Artr>- 
mis  (Slrabo,  ivL  p.  7oO  ;  Athen.  v.  p.  194),  but 
was  called  Olympta,  after  the  inhabitants  of  An* 
tioch  had  purchaeed  bam  the  Elenns,  in  a.  Dw  44, 
the  privilege  of  oolobrating  Olympic  ganm.  It 
was  not,  h'lwever,  repnlarh  i  1' rated  as  an  fMyn). 

?ic  festival  till  the  time  of  the  emperor  Commodus. 
t  oonduonoed  on  the  fcvt  day  of  the  month  Hy* 
jxrherotacTis  (October"*,  'vi'h  which  the  yar  of 
AiUiu«:h  bogaiL  It  was  imder  the  presidency  of 
an  Aiytarches.  The  celebration  of  it  was  abo. 
lished  by  Justin,  a.  D.  521.  The  writings  of  Li- 
banius,  and  of  Chrysostom,  the  Christian  Father, 
who  lived  many  yetirs  at  Antioch,  gnvn  vuiow 
porikuhus  reepecUng  thia  fbstivaL 
,    JIftnyb  Tlim  wontwoleativnliordinnMan 
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of  Olyirtpia  celebrated  at  Athens,  one  of  which  w:u 
in  cxi.stt?ncc  in  the  time  of  Pindnr  (Pind.  Nein. 
ii.  23,  &c  ;  Schol.  ad  /or.),  who  ceh'brates  the 
nncestors  of  the  Athenian  Timodcmiu  a»  conqneron 
ill  it,  and  perhapa  much  earlier  (SchoL  aJ  TTiue.  i. 
l'2(i).  It  V9»  oelebcated  to  the  honour  of  Zeiu,  in 
t1i«  spring  between  the  great  Dionyata  and  the 
Bcndidia.  (Rtkkh,  Insrr.  pp.  o.i,  250- ^.V:.) 
The  other  Olympic  festival  at  Aihtns  was  iii&ii- 
tated  by  lladriui  A.  Ik  131  ;  front  wlikli  time  a 
new  Olyiupic  aora  cnnimrnccd.  (Cor>iiu, /•'«»/.  Alt. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  1U5,  110,  ikc;  SpartiiUL  Hadr.  13.) 
[O1.YMPIA.S.] 

Attudia  in  Pamphylia.  This  festival  is  only 
Icnowa  to  m  bjr  coins.  (Rath^bcr,  /.  c  p.  326.) 

CyzicM.  (Bdckh,  /«*.t.  11.  '2«10.) 

Cyrme.  (Bikkh,  Ejcj^iknt.  Find.  p.  328.) 

Dimm  in  Macedonia.  These  games  were  insti- 
tuted by  Archclaus,  and  lasted  nitic  «1;iy?,  <  nrre- 
»{MJiidij:^'  tu  the  number  of  the  nine  Muat-s.  i'bey 
were  celebrated  with  great  splendour  by  Philip  II. 
and  Alexander  (he  Oront  (Diodor.  xvii.  1 6  ;  Dion 
ChiTWMt  taI.  I  p.  73,  Keiske  ;   Suidas,  «.  v. 

EjJuwt,  This  festival  appear*  bj  uucriptions, 
in  whieh  it  ii  wnoetnaee  called  'AB^wtiA  *OA^/«irta 

i»  '£^(atf.\  to  have  been  instituted  by  Ila.lrinn. 
(liuckh,  JuMr.  u.  2U10  ;  compare  n.  2!>ii7,  30UO.) 

JB!U$.  Besides  the  great  OlTmpic  Games,  there 
appear  to  have  been  smaller  ones  celebiated  jcarly. 
{^Anecdot  Gr.  ed.  Siebeuk.  p.  95.) 

Magnnia  in  Lydia.  (Radigeber,  «  pp.  82G, 
327.) 

JVtepoCM.  (Corsini,  DtM;  >l.9eM.  vt,  14.  p.  103.) 

\ic<ie<i  ill  nithyiiin.  (Kii.stath.  atl Ih'utit/s.  /Vn"< ./. 
pp.  172,  173,  in  (Jcogr.  Min.  ed.  Uifntbutiy.) 

ffieefuS$  in  Speinu.  Augustus,  after  the  con- 
quest of  .\ntoiiy,  oiT  Acliiiiii,  fmiiidi'd  Nicopolia, 
and  iitsiiiuted  gitiuea  to  be  celebrated  every  five 

Sean  (&y^  wtrren^fUKis)  in  commemoration  of 
IB  victorjr*  Tiiefe  games  are  aometimee  called 
Olympic,  biit  meni  fn  ^ui  ntly  bear  the  name  uf 
Aitia.  They  were  fi.urrd  to  Apollo,  and  wrre 
under  the  care  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  (ijtratjo, 
»iLii.»25.)  r.\cTiA.] 

O/yinpus  in  Theasaly,  on  the  nioiintnin  of  that 
name.  (Schol.  ad  ApoU.  Rkad.  ArgonatU.  i.  £9d.) 

Perifamot  in  Mvsia.  (Bfickll,  /a«0r.  n.2810  ; 
Mionnet,  iL  610.  n.  626.) 

in  Pamphylia.  (Rathgcber,  p.  129.) 
Smuriit.  Pini>anias  (vi.  I  (.  §  I)  mentions  iii 
Agon  of  the  Smymaeans,  which  Coreiui  {Oits. 
Agem.  i  13.  p.  20)  aupposes  to  be  an  Olympic 
festival.  Thf*  Marniur  Oxoiiit'nse  eTpro.ssly  men- 
tions niynipia  at  Smyrna,  and  they  also  occur  in 
(Orutcr,  Iimr.  p^  314.  1 ;  B^li, 

Inner,  ad  n.  I  720.) 

Tanm  in  Cilicia.  This  festival  is  only  known 
to  na  by  coins.   (Krnuae,  p.  228.) 

Ttgta  in  Aicadia.  (Btickh,  ya«er.  n.1513^  a 
700.) 

Th'-.^-iittun'ixi  ill  Miictdoiii'i.   (Kranac,  p.  230.) 

Tkjfutira  in  Lydia.    (Kalhgi-bcr,  p.  328.) 

TraUu  in  Lydia.   (Krniuo,  p.  233.) 

Tyrtu  in  Phoenicia.   (Rathgebcr,  pi  32S.) 

OLY'iMPIAS('OAw/*iri(ij),  the  moat  cekLrated 
chronological  aem  among  the  Greeks,  was  the 
period  of  four  years  which  dapeed  between  each 
celebration  rfthe  Olympic  Games.  The  01  vmpiada 
began  to  be  reckoned  from  the  victory  of  Coroebua 
in  the  £oot*iace,  wlu«h  happened  in  the  year  .0.  c. 
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77fi.  (Paus.  T.  8.  §  3,  viii.  26.  §  3  ;  Slrtb.  Tiii, 
355.)  Timacus  of  Sicily,  however,  whoflouriebad 
a.c.  264,  was  the  firat  writer  »iio  ri%'ul.iily  ar- 
mnged  eventa  according  to  the  coiujiu  rors  in  each 
Olyinpiiiil,  with  which  acra  he  compai  i  1  1'  years 
of  thti  Attic  Archooa^the  Spartan  Ephura,  aud  that 
oftiie  ArgiTepriestesaes.  (lVlyb.xii.  1*2.  §  I.)  Hie 
pnutice  of  rcn  rding  event.s  by  01yiii|J;ids  w«3  fol- 
lowed by  Pulybiua,  Diodorua  tikulujs,  Diunyaiua  of 
I{a]icaniawu8,nnd  aometimcsby  Pausaniaa,  Aclian, 
Dioprncs  I^acrtius,  Arrian,  &c.  It  is  twice  adopted 
by  'J  liurydidea  (iii.  8,  A'J)  and  Xenophon  {Hell. 
i.  2.  §  I,  ii.  3.  §  I ).  The  namea  of  the  con<|uerora 
in  the  foot-race  wete  only  oaed  to  designate  the 
Olympiad,  not  the  conqnerofs  in  the  other  eontt  ala. 
Thucydidca  {U.  <>•.>,  however,  i1ei,ii;iiates  two 
Olympiads  by  the  name  uf  the  conquerors  in  the 
Panenttinm ;  but  thia  appcara  only  to  have  been 
done  on  account  of  tlie  lel.  l.i  ity  of  thc.^e  victora, 
both  of  wham  conquc  iod  twice  in  the  I'ancratium. 
Other  writers,  however,  adhere  ao  strictly  to  the 
practice  of  designating  the  Olympiad  only  by  the 
conqueror  in  the  ibet-Taec',  tint  even  when  the 
wiine  person  had  ohiaiui-d  the  prize  in  'ttlier  con- 
testa  as  well  na  iu  tlie  foot-race,  they  only  mention 
the  htter.  Thus  Dioderns  (d.  70)  and  Pansaniaa 
(iv.  21.  %  T)  only  record  the  conqucat  of  Xenophon 
of  Corinth  iu  the  t'uut-race,  although  be  iuid  also 
conquered  at  the  same  festival  in  the  Pentatbloai. 

The  writers,  who  ninkc  use  of  the  aems  of  the 
Olympiads,  usually  give  the  number  of  the  Olyni- 
piad  (the  first  corresponding  to  a  c.  776),  and  then 
the  name  of  the  coei^uetor  in  the  foot- race.  Some 
writen  also  of  erents  a*  happening  in  the 
first,  second,  thin),  or  fourth  year,  as  the  ease  n  1  / 
be,  of  a  certain  Olympiad  ;  but  others  do  not  ^jive 
the  aepamte  yeajra  of  each  Olympiad.  The  ralei 
for  converting  Olynijiiails  into  the  ycnr  B.  c,  and 
vicf.  rerjta,  arc  given  under  Cjikonologiji,  p.  "281  ; 
but  as  thia  ia  tmublesome,  we  aubjoin  for  the  use 
of  the  student  a  list  of  the  Olympiads  with  the  yean 
of  the  Christian  aera  eorrcsponding  to  them  from 
tlie  beginning'  of  the  0!yni[i;a(i.s  to  a.  I).  ."^01.  To 
save  space  the  wfMmite  year*  of  each  Olympiad, 
with  the  corresponding  years  0.  c,  are  only  given 
from  the  '7th  to  tlie  I  JGih  Olympiad,  aa  this  is  the 
moat  irnportnot  period  ui  Grecian  liistury  ;  iu  the 
other  Olyinpiada  the  firat  year  only  is  given.  In 
eonaolting  the  following  table  it  mast  be  borne  in 
mind  HuU  the  Olympic  Games  were  celebrated 
about  Midsummer  [Olvmpia],  and  that  the  Attic 
year  commenced  at  about  the  same  time.  11^ 
therefore,  an  erent  happened  in  the  seeond  half  of 
the  Attic  year,  the  year  n.  c.  must  be  reduced  by  1. 
Thua  Socratea  was  put  to  di^ath  in  tlie  I  st  year  of 
the  95th  Olympud,  which  corres|xnuli<  in  thefoU 
lowing  table  to  B.  c  400  ;  but  aa  bia  death  hap- 
pened in  Thargelion,  the  11th  month  of  the  Attic 
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us  B.  c.  31)9,  the  truo  date  of  his  death. 
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01. 

B.C 
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01 

776. 

1. 

1. 

736. 

11. 

1. 

696. 

21. 

1. 

772. 

2. 

1. 

732. 

12. 

1. 

692. 

22. 

1. 

768. 

3. 

1. 

728. 

13. 

1. 

688. 

23. 

1. 

764. 

4. 

1. 

724. 

14. 

1. 

684. 

24. 

1. 

760, 

5. 

1. 

720. 

16. 

1. 

680. 

25. 

1. 

756. 

6. 

I. 

716, 

16. 

1. 

676. 

26. 

1. 

752. 

1. 

1. 

71:2, 

17. 

1. 

672. 

27, 

1. 

748. 

& 

1. 

708. 

18. 

1. 

868. 

28. 

1. 

744. 

f). 

1. 

704. 
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1. 

6^4. 

2'>. 

I. 

740. 

10. 

1. 
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1. 
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&  a 

01. 

31. 

1. 

538. 

8. 

468. 

78. 

1. 

r>.vi. 

32. 

1. 

oM. 

4. 

467. 

2. 

648. 

33. 

1. 

536. 

81. 

1. 

466. 

3. 

64. 

1. 

636. 

2. 

466. 

4. 

640. 

85. 

1. 

634. 

8. 

484. 

79i 

1. 

C3C. 

36. 

1. 

533. 

4. 

463. 

2. 

(132. 

37. 

1. 

532. 

62. 

1. 

462. 

a 

88. 

1. 

531. 

2. 

461. 

4. 

ti24. 

39. 

1. 

530. 

3. 

4«0. 

80. 

1. 

«20. 

40. 

1. 

529. 

4. 

459. 

2. 

61 G. 

41. 

1. 

528. 

88. 

1. 

458. 

a 

(»I2. 

42. 

1. 

527. 

2. 

467. 

4. 

608. 

43. 

1. 

526. 

8. 

456b 

81. 

1. 

44. 

1. 

525. 

4. 

465. 

2. 

coo. 

46. 

1. 

524. 

64. 

1. 

464. 

3L 

48. 

1. 

628. 

2. 

453. 

4. 

692. 

47. 

1. 

522. 

8. 

452. 

82. 

1. 

591. 

2. 

521. 

4. 

451. 

0 

.^90. 

3. 

520. 

65. 

1. 

4.".0. 

3. 

589. 

4. 

519. 

<> 

449. 

4. 

588. 

48. 

1. 

518. 

3. 

448. 

83. 

1. 

5h7. 

0 

^* 

517. 

4. 

447. 

5^0. 

s. 

516. 

68. 

J. 

446. 

a 

S85. 

4. 

616. 

% 

445. 

4. 

584. 

4fti 

1. 

514. 

8. 

444^ 

84. 

1. 

2. 

513. 

4. 

443. 

2. 

583. 

a 

512. 

67. 

1. 

44-2. 

3. 

581. 

•1. 

511. 

2. 

441. 

4. 

680. 

50. 

1. 

5U>. 

3. 

440. 

85. 

1. 

579. 

2. 

509. 

4. 

4.59. 

2. 

678. 

8. 

608. 

68. 

1. 

438. 

& 

577. 

4. 

607. 

2. 

487. 

4. 

576. 

51. 

1. 

506. 

3. 

4:<G. 

86. 

1. 

675. 

2. 

505. 

4. 

4r>. 

2. 

574. 

3. 

504. 

69. 

1. 

434. 

8. 

5-3. 

4. 

:.i):t. 

1.1 

4, 

572. 

52. 

L 

502. 

'•>, 

a  7. 

]. 

671. 

2. 

501. 

4. 

2. 

570. 

a. 

600. 

70. 

i. 

430. 

8. 

569. 

4. 

499. 

2. 

429. 

4. 

668. 

58. 

1. 

498. 

;i. 

4  28. 

88. 

1. 

667. 

2. 

497, 

4. 

427. 

2. 

566. 

s. 

496. 

71. 

1. 

426, 

& 

566. 

4. 

495. 

2. 

425. 

4. 

564. 

64. 

J. 

494. 

3. 

424. 

89. 

1. 

568. 

0 

4i*:{. 

4. 

4J3. 

0 

56-2. 

3. 

492. 

72. 

1. 

422. 

561. 

4. 

491. 

2. 

421. 

4. 

660. 

55. 

1. 

490. 

3. 

420. 

90. 

1. 

569. 

2. 

489. 

4. 

419. 

2. 

658. 

8. 

488. 

79, 

1. 

418. 

a 

657. 

4. 

487. 

2. 

417. 

4. 

656. 

56. 

I. 

486. 

3. 

416. 

91. 

1. 

855. 

2. 

485. 

4. 

415. 

2. 

554. 

3. 

484. 

74. 

1. 

414. 

a 

553. 

4. 

483. 

2. 

413. 

4. 

563. 

57. 

1. 

4{i2. 

3. 

412. 

92. 

1. 

561. 

S. 

481. 

4. 

411. 

2. 

660. 

3. 

480. 

7& 

1. 

410. 

8. 

4. 

479. 

2. 

409. 

4. 

648. 

58. 

1. 

478. 

3. 

408. 

98. 

1. 

547. 

2. 

477. 

4. 

407. 

2. 

548. 

3. 

17';. 

76. 

1. 

im. 

a 

546. 

4. 

475. 

405. 

4. 

544. 

59. 

1. 

474. 

3. 

404. 

94. 

1. 

543. 

2. 

473. 

4. 

403. 

2. 

642. 

3. 

472. 

77. 

1. 

402. 

3. 

541. 

4. 

471. 

2 

401. 

4. 

MO. 

60. 

1. 

470. 

a 

400. 

96. 

1. 

.539» 

3. 

469. 

4. 

399. 
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01. 

B.C- 

01. 

B.C 

01. 

398. 

a 

328. 

iia 

1. 

216. 

141. 

L 

397. 

4. 

327. 

2. 

212. 

142. 

396. 

96. 

1. 

326. 

3. 

208. 

ua 

896. 
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01. 
251. 
252. 
2d3. 
854. 
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ZOO. 

256. 
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258. 
259. 
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261. 
262. 
263. 
264. 
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A.  D, 
141. 

na. 

149. 
153. 

157. 
161. 
165. 
169. 
173. 
177. 
181. 
185. 
lii'J. 
193. 
197. 
201. 
205. 
209. 
21:1. 
217. 
221. 

.mcii-nt  uritiM  A'ni  not  conaider 
hiitory  to  i><:^m  till  the  Ul>  mpuid  ut  Con>i>biu>,  and 
regarded  at  fiftbuluiu  the  cvenu  laid  to  hare  oc- 
carnd  m  prcciKlitig  timet.  (C«oMnmM|  IM  Di» 
Nt^oL  C.21  ;  African,  a/mi  EtuA.  t^rtufk.  x.  tO. 
p.  -trij,  d  ;  Ciiiiton,  /■<j.i/.  Ilill.  v.il.  ii,  Inttutl  ji.  ii.) 

The  old  01jm|iiiMl  aera  ap{iottni  uniy  to  have 
b««o  mtA  by  writen,  and  flspeeially  by  hiaioriMii. 
It  iIms  not  teem  to  b:iv«!  been  ever  adopted 
by  ii.'iy  t>uue  in  publk  doiiimenta.  It  is  never 
ioiin<i  on  any  coins,  and  Karcely  ercr  on  in<crip- 
ti  iiis.  I'Ikts  are  only  two  inscHptiont  publislitd 
by  iit>ckli  in  which  it  appears  to  be  used.  {Corp. 
Imscr.  n.  2682,  2999.)  A  new  Olyropiad  aera, 
lwwe?«r,«M0eiiit9  we  under  tbt  Homui  cmpefan, 
vhich  M  fimnd  in  inscriptions  and  wu  used  in 
public  documents.  Tliis  acra  Im'^Ius  in  HI  227.  .'5. 
(a.  o.  131),  in  which  jear  Hadrian  dedicated  the 
OljrnpMMMi  at  Athena ;  and  acaHdinglj'  we  find 
01.227.3.  spokfn  of  as  the  first  Olynipind,  01. 
228.  3.  (a.  u.  13a>  as  the  sccuud  ()Ivin|jiu4, 
<B.ickh,  Corp.  inter,  n.  342,  446,  V.U',.) 

(Kraiise,  O/ympkt,  6tl^  4be.  }  yiuaud*P«mL, 
&&,  §  94,  &c) 

O.W'X.  [SCALPTORA.] 

UPA.  [MsTorA.J 

OPA'LI  A,  a  !l4»nan  fcatiral  in  hoMiir  of  Opis, 

which  was  ccli-brati-d  on  the  Hlh  d.iy  before  the 
Calends  of  January  (Pec  I9tli),  being  the  third 
daj  of  the  Saturaalia,  whkli  vat  abo  originally 
celebrated  on  the  same  day,  when  only  one  day 
was  devotnl  to  the  kltei'  ivatival.  It  w{u  believed 
that  Opis  was  the  wife  of  Satumus,  and  fur  this 
ri*ason  the  festivals  were  celebrated  at  the  same 
time.  (Macmb.  ^W.  i.  12  ;  Varr.  rfa  Ling.  Lai.  vi. 
22,  ed.  Miiller  ;  Frstus,  m.v.  Opaliu.)  The  wor- 
•bippen  of  Opia  paid  their  vows  ritti^gi  and  t^juchcd 
the  eactli  on  purpose,  of  wluck  abe  waa  the  god- 
doss.  (Macn)b.  /.  <■  ) 

O'PKHIS  NOVI  NUNTIATIO  was  a  sum- 
maiy  mnedy  provided  by  the  Kdict  against  a  per- 
son who  was  niakinii  an  0|iii>»  Novum.  An  Opus 
Nuvum  consisted  in  ciiiier  adding  something  in  the 
way  of  bnilding  {aedifiamdo)  or  tafcfalg  away  some- 
thing so  as  to  alter  the  appearaooe  of  a  thing 
(/acie$  operu).  The  object  of  the  nuntiatlo  was 
eitlk-r  the  maintenance  of  a  right  {jut),  or  to  pre- 
vent damage  {damnuM)y  or  to  protect  tlie  public 
intmat  (jMiUiicMH  Ju$).  The  owner  of  the  pro- 
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perty  which  was  thrfatrncd  with  damage  l.y  the 
Opus  Novum, or  he  wha  had  nu  v.iu-Mviil y*,n-uut) 
in  such  property,  had  the  Jus  nuntundi  (Dig.  43L 
tiv.  25).  _  NuDtiatio  eouaisted  in  protesting  against 
and  ibrhiddinif  the  pn^^rm  of  the  Opus  Novum,  on 
the  spot  wh<  re  t)io  uork  was  |irocceding  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  owner  or  of  some  person  who 
was  then  preeent  eo  fcU  aeooant.  The  Nantiatie 
did  not  rtM}iiire  any  ajt^ilication  to  of  interference 
on  the  port  of  tho  Ptat  i'>r.  It  wae  a  rule  of  law 
that  tba  Naniiatio  must  take  phwe  befofe  the 
work  was  completed :  aiti  i  it  was  comph^ti  H,  the 
Operis  Novi  Nuntiatio  ii.id  no  effect,  and  ndrcss 
could  otily  be  ablMaed  1^  ihe  Jflleniict  Qued  vi 
aut  dam. 

If  the  Opoe  Nonun  eoasiited  ia  building  on  the 

coHiftlaiuant'si  ^-ntunil,  or  inserting  or  causing  any 
thing  to  project  into  his  premises,  it  was  better  to 
npfAy  at  once  to  the  praetor,  or  to  prevent  it  per 

manuni,  that  is,  ns  it  i.'^  explainid  "  jaetu  la})!!!!," 
which  wo*  a  iyuib-il  of  tlic  ajta  uf  luiie  tor  self« 
proti'ction. 

The  Kdict  diclareii  that  after  a  Xnnilnt'o  no- 
thing should  bo  dont:,  uutil  ili^  Nuntiatiu  wa»  de- 
clun-d  ilh'gul  (nuntiatio  miua  or  reMiutt  fiat)  or  a 
security  (fotimtiMtio  d*  oper$  iwirtlmnrfg)  was  given. 
If  the  peiMD  to  whom  the  notiee  was  given  per- 
h'  VeicL!,  fveii  if  lie  hail  a  riyht  to  do  what  he  was 
doing  ;  yet  as  be  was  acting  against  tlie  pmetor'a 
edict,  he  might  be  eompelled  to  undo  what  be  had 
done.  Hy  the  N'linttRtin,  the  parties  were  brought 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  praetor,  in  casea 
where  there  waa  danger  fton  tlia  interruption  ef 
the  wotlt,  or  the  person  who  t^^l«  makinj^'  the  Ojins 
Novara  denied  the  right  of  the  iiunti.ms,  he  was 
allowed  to  go  on  upon  giving  a  cautio  or  necoziljr 
for  demolition  or  festofatioii,  ia  am  the  law  waa 
againal  hbn.  When  the  eao^  waa  ffitm  or  the 
iaintian«  waived  it,  the  party  was  intitled  to  an 
interdictum  prohibitoriom  for  his  protection  in  pro- 
secuting the  work. 

The  .  ITect  of  the  nuntiatio  r«iscd,  when  the 
cauttu  waa  given  ;  when  liie  nuntions  died  ;  when 
he  alienated  the  property'  in  respt-ct  of  whwh  ba 
elatmed  the  Jus  nuntiandi ;  or  when  the  praetor 
permitted  the  work  to  go  on  {operi$  novi  nuntia- 
titmem  ....  reuutMserUt  Im  GaU,  Cii.  z.  ;  Dig.  39, 
tit.  1.  a.  22,  ml*  ftmmam  munHaliomem^'  Dig.  39. 
tit  1  ;  Uadcddey,  LAUuA,  ftc,  12th  ed.  §  237, 
&c)  [O.L.1 

OPI'MA  Sl'O'L.lA.  ISpoha.] 

OPINATCKRES  weia  officers  under  the  Ro- 
man  emperors,  who  were  sent  into  the  provinces  to 
obtain  provisiuns  for  the  anny.  The  provisions 
bad  to  be  supplied  to  them  within  a  year.  The 
etymology  of  the  name  is  uncertain  (Cod.  12.  tit. 
38.  »,  1 1  ;  Cod.  Theod.  7.  tit.  4.  s.26  ;  il.  tit.  7. 

1.  ir.-. 

UPiSTilQDOMUa  {Tkmplum.] 
OPISTOGRAPHI.  [Liaaa.] 

OP.SO'NHJM,  or  OnSO'NIUM  (n^oy,  dim. 
oi^dpiof  ;  in^iifiA,  I'luu  H^mpo*.  J'rob.  ir.  1),  do- 
noted  every  thing  whieh  waa  eaten  with  bread.- 
Among  tlie  aiKients  ^<av(^s,  at  Imit  preparations 
of  com  ia  some  lomi  or  other,  constituted  the 
principal  substance  of  every  meal.  But  together 
with  thia,  which  waa  the  staff  of  their  life,  they 
partook  of  nmnemoa  articles  of  diet  called  optonia 
or  puIiMHlaria  (Cat.  de  lie  Rujtt.  .tB  ;  llor.  Sai.  iL 

2.  20),  designed  also  to  give  nutriatent,  but  aUU 
mora  to  add  a  laliih  to  thair  food.  Sonw  of  Ihew 
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nrtictc«  were  taken  from  the  vegctoble  liiii^'dom, 
liiit  wiTc  much  more  pungent  and  (avouni-  thjin 
broa*1,  »nch  ag  olives,  either  freth  or  pickled, 
nidi*ho«,  and  leMroain.  (Plato,  «k  R^mb.  iL  d,  8i&, 
eA.  IMtktr ;  Xen.  Oenm.  rlil  9.)  OftnimM  food 
Vy  niuch  the  mint  common  kind  was  fi<h.  whrnre 
llic  Ui-nis  under  explanatiu:!  were  in  the  C(»ur»e  ol 
time  umhI  in  a  confined  and  vpeeial  tense  to  denote 
fish  only.  Lilt  ti>!i  varimisly  pit^rt*<l.  and  more 
egpetiiiiiy  s^Ut  lisli,  wiiith  was  laoat  estenairely 
employed  to  pive  a  relish  to  the  Tegetable  diet 
ritberat  break  faat  (Mcnaoder,  jn  70,ed.  Meioeke), 
or  at  tbe  prinrii«l  mttiL  (Plant.  AutmL  ii  fi.  8.) 
For  the  Nxme  reason  miio^dyo^  meant  a  u>>tini).iiul 
or  epicure,  and  wf^o^arfla  gluttony.  (Athen,  xx. 
24 — 37.)  In  maritim*  dties  tbe  tine  of  opening 
th.»  fi«<h  market  wa«  signified  by  ringing  n  1>.  11.  n> 
that  ait  niiifht  have  an  equal  npportuuity  tor  the 
INirehaae  of  a>  n^.iri.M,.  (Strab.  x\r,  1.  |21  ;  PluL 
j^lMf. Prob,  p.  Ilti7,  ed. 8ti ph.) 

Of  tbe  diffctent  fiarta  of  fb1>e«  tfie  roe  wai  die 

mf>»t  esteemed  for  this  purjmjw.  It  i*  htill  pre- 
mred  from  the  fish  m  the  very  miuc  waten  adjoin- 
mjr  Myof  in  loiHa,  which  wi-re  given  to  Tbemi»- 

tocles  by  t!h-  Kin^  of  I'.'rx'ia.  (Thnc.  i.  1.1J<  ; 
Com.  N('p»»3.  /'item.  X.  .3  ;  I>l'id.  xi.  ,'>7.)  A  jnr 
wai  found  at  IVnipeii,  i^ntaiiiini;  caviare  made  from 
the  roe  of  the  tojuiy.  {titM,  PompekoUt  1992, 
vol.  i.  p.  17«.) 

Some  of  the  princi|>;il  to^ix'**",  or  establish- 
menu  for  curing  iish,  were  on  the  Mmtbem  coatt 
of  Spain  (Strab.  ill  4);  but  theGreeka  obtained 
their  chief  supply  from  the  Hellespont  (Ifennippns 
ap.  AU'cn.  i.  4M,  p.  27,  r)  ;  and  more  cs^tcciully 
Byxaiitiiim  )trvt  r  so  into  importance  after  ita 
rslabliBhmcnt  by  the  Milesians  in  consequence  of 
the  active  prosecution  of  this  br.tnch  of  ind\istry. 
Of  all  seas  the  Eui(inc  was  accounted  by  the  an- 
cient* the  nuwt  abnndant  in  fish,  and  the  catching 
of  them  wat  uded  by  their  migratory  habits,  as  in 
til''  riutnmii  they  passed  tl  r^.  tlii-  Ujs^i.iriH 
towards  the  South,  and  in  sprtng  returned  to  the 
Eoxine,  b  order  to  depoeit  their  epnvo  in  ita  tri* 
bntary  rivers.  Ai  thi.sf  tn-o  scnsnm  thev  ■wtto 
caught  in  the  ^Tcaienl  quiuiiity,  uiui,  having'  ItMi 
cured,  were  shipped  in  Milesian  bottoms,  and  sent 
to  all  parU  of  Greece  and  the  Levant.  Tbe  princi- 
|ial  port*  on  the  Rnxine  engafcd  in  thia  tntliic 
\v<To  S:ii>>p<-  ami  Paiiikapaemn.  (Hegeviach^Ov- 
/(Miiieen  der  Gricchen^  p,  BO.) 

Among  the  fiah  naed  ibr  coring  were  different 
Vv.\^.<  of  sturgeon  (Arra/fa'ay,  IIitihI.  iv.  .')f^  ; 
Schneidt-r,  Ed.  I'k^i.  i.  p.  t)5,  ii,  p.  tunny 
(tfKcyif^T,  Hennippus,  t  c  }  aeomfter  ;  v^fkafAt^ 
B  nauie  atill  in  uae  with  tome  modification  among 
the  deeeendanta  of  the  ancient  Phocncans  at  Mar- 
^l'tIll•s,  Pa.ssK  A-,  Jfaadfrorierlme^,  «.  f.),  rtini  niulii  t. 
A  minuto  ditcuMion  of  their  qoalitica,  illuatmtod 
by  quotatiuia,  naj  b»  aeen  in  AthenaKnu.  84 
-.9:}.) 

I'lato  mt'iiiions  the  practice  of  salting  eggs, 
-\vlii(  h  was  no  doubt  intended  to  convert  tlu  m  into 
B  kind  of  opsnnium  {Symp.  p.  404,  ed.  Bekker). 
The  treatise  of  A[nciti«,  d«  Opwniisy  i«  still  extant 
in  ten  books. 

Tbe  Atheniana  were  io  tbe  habit  of  going  to 
naAeto  («b  rw^)  themaelvea  in  order  to  pur- 
rliaR.'  their  opsoniit  {ii^vtii\  Thmplirn^t.  Clutr. 
2H  :  ojisonaro').  [Macbllum.J  But  the  opulent 
had  a  alaTeii  catted  opumaUtr  (dfii>^(\ 
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was  bis  duty,  by  Icmiing  what  flavours  were  most 
acceptable  to  him,  by  obserring  what  most  delighted 
his  eyes,  stimulated  bis  appetite,  and  cTcn  oTor- 
came  his  nausoa,  to  aatinry  as  mudi  aa  poaaibie  all 
tbe  cravings  of  a  Ittxarious  palate.  (Sen.  Epitl.  47; 

coin]iare  Ilor.  Sat.  L  2.  9,  ii.  7.  10<7  ;  I'l  uit.  .U. - 
miftk,  ii.  2. 1,  Md,  iiL  2.  73.)  We  mav  iiifrr, 
from  an  epignm  of  Martial  (xir.  217),  that  there 
Wi-re  oftfotxtior''*,  or  p'lr^eTfir?,  who  fumisbed 
dinmrs  and  otli<  r  eiitortaiuuiciits  .it  so  nuuh  per 
head,  ,ni(  i-r<liin;  ti<  tin-  means  and  wishos  of  tbeir 
empknrcrk  S^n  {Mito.  End,  AtU.  p.  214)  haa 
pnblianed  two  maeftptiona  fnm  nommienta  nuaed 
\n  ific  itu-iiiory  iif  Homana  who  held  tlic  olTi.  <-  of 
[Hirveyora  to  the  Imperial  family.  At  Athens  boUi 
the  sale  and  the  use  of  all  kiiida  of  opeonia  were 
suporintcTnli'il  Lv  t\No  or  tlin^i'  sp.  eta!  oJ?Uit<,  nr- 
pointed  the  sciiale,  and  allied  wifyr<i/*o«.  (Athen. 
vi.12.)  (J.Y.I 

CPTia  rE»Bcn-i»»n.&06,a.1 
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Oli  A  CI.'1, 1 '  M  ( uayTt'iiif,  xprjcrr'Tifuar')  \\~at 
used  hy  the  ancients  to  designate  tbe  rcveUtioui 
made  liy  the  deity  to  aaan,  aa  well  aa  the  fdaee  in 
which  such  rr\  I'lation^  wrre  mndo.  Tin-  rli  it r 
was  in  none  of  these  paces  believed  to  appeiir  in 
pi-rsoH  t<)  man,  and  to  commnuicnte  to  him  hia 
will  or  knowledge  of  the  future ;  but  all  oracular 
revelations  were  made  through  some  kind  of  me- 
dium, wiiich,  as  wc  shall  see  hereafter,  was  ditfe- 
rent  in  the  ditiisretit  place*  when  oradea  exiated. 
It  naj,  on  fint  aighu  seem  atninge  that  tbete 
were,  comj»,initiv,ly  sp«akiiiL',  f.-w  oraoi-.^  of 
Zi  us,  the  fiiiitrr  und  niliT  of  gods  and  luvu.  But 
although,  according  to  Aa  bnief  of  the  oncienta, 
Zeus  himself  was  the  first  source  of  all  oracu!  ir  rr- 
vclations,  yet  he  was  too  far  above  men  to  cv.wr 
with  them  into  any  close  rt>lation  ;  other  gods 
therefoJK!,  eapeeially  ApoUot  and  even  beroca,  acted 
as  medmtora  between  Zeaa  and  men,  and  Ibimed  aa 
it  wv  fi?  the  organs  triro-iuh  w  hich  hr  i-oim:.ii:iioat' ■! 
\ua  wilt.  (Soph.  (Mi.  Coi.  62y  ;  Aesdu  .Eum.  19, 
(j11,&c.)   The  fact  that  the  andenta  eonanlted 

till"  u  ill  <if  tlif  p<>(l4  nil  all  iinjx">r{.mt  oc«'<iona  of 
puUlic  and  privau*  life,  aro*e  ptirdy  irom  the  uoi- 
versa!  desire  of  men  to  know  the  issue  of  wbattfae/ 
ore  going  to  nudertoke,  and  partly  finoro  tbe  great 
reverence  for  the  guds,  so  peculiar  to  the  ancients, 
hy  which  they  were  Ird  not  to  iimi.Tuki^  any- 
thing of  importance  without  tbeir  aanction ;  for 
it  ahould  be  borne  fn  mind  that  an  ande  waa  not 
merely  a  revilation  to  satisfy  the  cnrio>"tv  nf  n-.in. 
but  at  tiic  &iUL>i!  time  a  tt.'Uicliau  or  nnthorisiuiiiu  by 
tbe  deity  of  what  man  wns  intend  int.'  to  do  or  noik 
to  do.  We  subjoin  a  liat  of  the  Greek  oracleai 
cioaaed  according  to  the  deitica  to  whum  they  be* 
loqged. 

L  Obaclh  or  AfOLtou 

T.  77:r  c>nirlt'  nf  fV/jAi  woa  tbc  mogt  c'li  hratf  J 
of  alt  tbe  oroclea  of  Apollo^  Ita  ancient  name  «-aa 
Fythoi,  which  it  either  of  tbe  aame  root  aa  wMr* 
^at,  ti  cnnsnlt.  or,  accordincr  to  the  HoniTic  hvnin 
oa  Apol'o  (1^*5,  ii»i.c.)  dcnvt  d  from  irudttrdeu,  to 
putrefy,  with  reference  to  tbe  nature  of  the  loca- 
lity. Respecting  the  topography  of  the  temple  of 
Apollo  see  Pausaniaa  (x.  14.  §  7)  and  Miillcr  (w 
})i>»n\<  J'hi'i'ir,  ii.  p.  In  the  innermost 

sanctuary  (the  fivxos  &SvTotr  or  fUyafw)^  there 
waa  the  atatne  Apdlo,  which  waa,  at  leaat,  So 
later  timea,  «r  fold  i  aadhefaniKheMbniiitvpoa 
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an  altar  aa  eternal  fire,  which  was  fed  ouly  with 
fir- wood.  (Acsch.C'koejJ..  lO.ifi;  Pint  DtEltgh 
JJelph.)  The  inner  roof  of  the  temple  was  corned 
all  over  with  laarel  gorlanda  (Acscb.  £^ifin.  3.9),  and 
upon  the  altar  laurL-l  \v;is  burnt  iiicnisi-.  In  the 
centre  of  thia  temple  there  wa«  a  tmall  opening 
(xArpta)  in  tbe  ground  fitRU  whiclt»  inm  tune  to 
tiin  mi  iiitiixicatin;^'  ^moke  arose,  which  wa»  be- 
lievwi  to  cuiue  truiu  the  well  of  Cms  ftijw  which 
vaniahed  into  the  grtmnd  close  I }  il.r  sanctonry. 
(Paiia.  X.  24.  §  Over  this  chnam  there  stood  a 
high  tripod,  un  which  the  Pythia,  led  into  the 
temple  by  the  prophetes  (wpot^rjjj),  took  h  'T  sent 
whtnover  th«  oiac|«  wa»  to  be  conaalted.  The 
•moke  ritmg  froni  under  the  tripod  allected  her 
lirviii  in  such  a  manner  that  .she  ftl!  into  a  state  of 
deliriuua  intoxication,  and  the  sounds  which  ahe 
uttered  in  this  state  wore  beli«v«d  t»  eontaitt  the 
.,,  „f  ,^j>(>llo.  Thrse  sounds  were  care- 
fully vvritti'ii  duwii  by  the  pr ophetes, and  afterwards 
cotumunicatcd  to  the  persons  who  hod  come  to  con- 
sul t  th:;  Qttde,  (Diod.  xfi.  26 ;  Straboi  ix,  ph 
4 19,  &c  ;  Plat  d*  Onc  Dvf^i 

The  Pythia  (tlio  irpo^^rij)  was  always  a  native 
of  Delubi  (Euri^  /on,  92),  and  when  she  had  once 
entered  the  lemoeof  the  god  ahe  never  leift  it^ftHd 
was  ni'vi-r  allowed  to  marry.  In  early  times  she 
was  a' WtiVi  a  young  girl  ;  but  after  one  bad  been 
SL-duced  by  Echccrates  the  Theniliwn,  the  Del- 
phians  made  a  law  that  in  futim  SO  one  abould 
be  elected  as  prophetess  who  had  not  attained  the 
age  of  fifty  yeirs  ;  l  ut  in  renu-nilirnncc  of  former 
dayi  the  old  woman  was  always  dreaaed  as  a 
maiden.  (Diod.<.«.)  The  PytUa  wai  geneialiy 
taken  frnra  some  family  of  poor  countr,--po(iiHc.  At 
first  there  was  only  one  Py  thin  at  a  time ;  bitt  when 
Greece  was  in  its  most  flourishing  state,  and  when 
the  number  of  those  who  aime  to  consult  the  oracle 
was  very  great,  there  were  always  two  Pythias 
who  took  their  «?at  on  the  tripod  altemat  ly,  and 
a  third  H-as  kept  in  readiaeu  in  case  some  accident 
•hoald  happen  to  either  of  the  two  otheli.  (Plut. 
Quoffi,  Grtfr.  c.  f).)  Tin-  ifTict  of  the  sniokc  on 
the  whole  mental  and  |ihy»ical  cnnMitntiou  is  said 
to  have  sometimes  been  so  ^T.  at,  tliat  in  her  deli- 
rium she  leap*'*!  from  the  tri|nKi,  was  tlirown  into 
convulsions,  and  afur  a  few  daya  died.  (Pluu  de 
Orac,  C.51,) 

At  first  oracles  wero  gircn  only  once  every 
yrar,  on  the  serenth  of  the  month  of  Bysius  (pro- 
bttlily  thi'  same  as  nuflw,  or  the  nmnth  for  CDti- 
fultiug),  which  n-as  believed  to  be  the  birthday  of 
Apollo  (Plat.  QMonl  Gr.  c.  9),  hat  as  thb  one 
day  in  the  course  of  time  \^  .ts  not  fomid  siifHcifnt, 
certain  day*  in  every  month  were  set  apart  I'iir  the 
purpoee.  (Pint.  Akt.  14.)  The  order,  in  which 
the  persons  who  came  to  consult  were  admitted, 
was  determined  by  lul  ( Aesch.  ^«rw.  32  ;  Kurip. 
io«,  422)  ;  but  the  Delphian  m:i^istraU'8  had  the 
power  of  gianting  the  right  of  H^/iarrcia,  ».  e.  the 
right  of  consulting  first,  and  withoot  the  order 
being  determined  by  lot,  tr>  huch  iiiillviduals  or 
states  as  had  acquired  claims  on  the  gralitiidc  of 
the  Delphtans,  or  whose  political  ascendancy  seemed 
to  give  thc!i;  h-  'her  ilaim.s  than  othrrn.  .Such  was 
the  case  with  t_rot*us  and  the  hydians  (Ilerod. 
154),  with  the  Laccdaemoni.tnc  (Plut.  Per.  21), 
and  Philip  of  Macedonia.  (Demostb.  c  FkU.  iii. 
p.  1 19.)  It  appears  that  those  who  ooasnhad  the 
oracle  had  tn  [wiy  a  certiiln  fee,  for  llerxlotus 
States  that  the  Ljdians  were  honoorod  with 
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ircAfia  by  lh«j  Delphians.  The  Pythia  aln-ays 
spent  three  days,  U-forc  she  ascended  the  tripod, 
in  preparing  herself  for  the  jioh  inn  act,  and  ditrin-^ 
this  time  she  fu&li'd,  mid  bathed  in  the  CaslJiiiim 
well,  and  dressed  in  a  simple  manner  ;  she  also 
burnt  iu  the  temple  laurel  leaves  and  floor  of  barley 
upon  the  altar  of  the  god.  (SchoL  ad  Em^.  Phcm. 
2.10  ;  Pint.  </<i  /VA.  Or.  c.C.)  Thoyc  who  c  n- 
sultt-d  the  oracle  luid  to  sacrifice  a  goat,  or  an  ox, 
or  a  sheep,  and  it  was  necesuuy  that  these  victims 
should  be  liealthy  in  body  and  sonl,  and  to  n'^crr- 
tain  this  ihcy  luul  to  undergo  a  peculiar  licrutiny. 
An  ox  received  barley,  and  a  sheep  chick-peas,  to 
see  whether  they  ate  them  with  appetite ;  water 
was  poured  over  the  gnats,  and  if  this  pat  thi<m 
into  a  thoronph  tremble  the  vittini  was  good. 
(Plut.  d«  Or.  Df/.A^.)  The  victim  which  was 
thus  fonnd  eligible  was  called  ivtm^p,  (Pint. 
QtKu^sl.  r.V.  9.)  W'achsnnith  {IFrlJcn.  Aft.  ii.  p. 
.SU<i,  2d  cd.)  slates  that  all  w  ho  came  to  cuii«iiit  the 
oracle  wore  laurel-^ilaads  ^nr^l'>nnded  with  ribands 
of  wool ;  but  the  passages  from  which  this  opinion 
is  derived,  only  speak  of  sach  penOQS  as  eame.  to 
the  tem|ile  supplianti*  (HCTOd.  vii.  14  %  Aeseh. 
t'hoeph.  1035.)  .  - 

The  Delphians,  er  mora  properly  speaking  the 

roblo  families  of  Delphi,  had  tfip  fupcrintendence 
of  the  untcio.  Amwig  the  Delphian  aristocracy, 
however,  there  were  live  families  which  traced 
their  origin  to  Deucalion,  and  from  each  of  these 
one  of  the  five  priests,  called  haioi^  was  taken. 
^  Knrii).  luu.  411;  Plut.  Qtuie*t.  Gr.  c  9.  )  Three 
of  the  names  of  these  families  only  arr  known,  vis. 
the  (Scomautida,  the  Thracids  (Died,  xvi  34 ; 
Lycurg.  c.  f^orraL  p.  166),  and  the  LapbrtadSi 
(Ilesych. ».  r.) 

The  iffioij  together  with  the  high  priest  or  pro> 
phetes,  held  their  offices  for  life,  and  had  the  con- 
trol of  all  the  affairs  of  the  sauctuar)*  and  ut  the 
siicrifices.  (Herod,  viii.  136.)  That  these  noble 
fiunilies  bad  an  immense  influence  upui  the  oracle 
is  tnauifest  finnu  nnmerons  instances,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  they  w  ere  it.s  very  sou',  and  that 
it  was  they  who  dicUitcd  the  pretended  revelations 
of  the  god.  (See  especially,  Lvcurg.  c.  Leocral.  p. 
15»:  llerod.  vii.  141.  \  m  ;  Plut  iVrtii  21  ; 
Eurip.  /o«,  1 2 1 .0,  1 2-i  J,  ]  1  i  0.) 

Most  of  the  oracular  an.'twera  which  are  extant, 
are  in  hexameters,  and  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  SanMK 
times,  however,  Doric  fenns  also  were  need.  (Herod. 
i\.  1,'>7,  l.'jl'.)  The  hexameter  wa.*,  a<cordiiiu'  lo 
some  accounts,  invented  by  Phemonoii,  the  first 
Pythia.  This  metrical  form  was  chosen,  partly 
because  the  words  of  t't  -  -  id  were  thus  rendered 
more  venerable,  and  piirtly  t)ecnu8e  it  was  easier  to 
remember  verse  than  prose.  (Plut  de  Ptflh.  Or.  1 9.) 
Some  of  the  ocaenhir  verses  had  metncal  defects, 
which  the  fiiithfbl  among  thn  Oreeks  accounted  for 
in  an  ingenious  manner.  (Plut. /. c.  c.  5.)  In  the 
times  of  Theopompus,  however,  the  custom  of 
giving  the  oiades  in  vene  seems  to  hav«  giadually 
ceast  d  ;  they  were  henceforth  c'-nemlly  in  {irns(«, 
and  in  the  Doric  dialtxt  spoken  at  Oeipiii.  Fur 
when  the  Greek  states  had  lost  their  political 
liberty,  there  was  littie  or  no  occasion  to  consult 
the  oracle  on  matters  of  a  national  or  political 
nature,  and  tbi'  alTair*  of  ordinnry  life,  such  a.i  the 
sale  of  staves,  the  cultivation  of  a  field,  manriages, 
voyages,  loans  of  money,  mid  tiie  like,  en  which 
the  onu  le  was  then  mostly  consulted,  were  little 
calculated  to  be  spoken  of  in  lofty  poetical  stnuna. 
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(I'hit  de  PytA,  Or.  28.)  Wli  n  ll.  omcle  of 
Delphi  kwt  itt  impanauce  in  the  ryv*  of  th*  an- 
cicntK,  tbe  wmher  of  penoru  who  ronsultcd  it 
nattirnlly  dr<  r«  :i>.h1.  nnd  in  th**  days  of  Plutarch 
ODO  P^tbia  wa«,  as  of  old,  tutficieut  to  do  all  the 
wofic,  and  cnelc*  wan  only  giron  «■  mm  in 
•wn*  month. 

The  divint-  affrncy  in  Pjftlw  k  laM  tel***  fiwl 
been  disovored  by  RhephcriU  \v!\>>  t(iiiU<l  tbrir 
tiocks  in  the  neighbourhnod  ot  th*^  chasm,  and 
whose  thtvpi,  whm  approaching  tho  placf,  wwr 
^.  i/.-.!  \\\ih  roiiMilsions.  (Diod.  xrl  -^f'  •  Pint. 
ti«  iM-jWi.  ifr.  c.  42.)  Persons  who  ouiif  near 
the  place  ihnwed  the  same  §yniptnm»,  and  re- 
ceived the  power  of  pmphecy.  This  at  last  in- 
duced the  people  to  build  a  temple  over  the  sacred 
spot.  According'  to  tlu»  Homeric  hymn  on  Apolln, 
taia  god  waa  hituadf  tbe  fbandor  of  the  Delphic 
wade,  but  the  local  legmdi  of  Mphi  Mated  that 
orijiinallv  it  \vn«  ;ti  C.w  tn's^otinn  uf  other  dritio*. 
•Itch  as  (jam,  Tliemis,  PhocbOf  Poaddoo,  N ight, 
Cranaat  and  that  it  was  given  lo  ApoDo  aa  a  prr- 
Bf-nt.  (Aeschyl.  E»n.  S.  ^r.  ;  rompnrr  Pars.  x.  5  ; 
Ovid.  Alrtum.  L  321  ;  Arguiiu  /'i"<l.  Pytk.; 
Ttela.  ad  Xjnfdr.  202.)  Other  tra  lnions  a^ain, 
nnd  tli«a»  pcrlinpa  the  moat  anc»H«t  aud  gnwiuc, 
rpprriefit^  A|.ono  aa  havinf  gnined  poeiiwiliin  of 

tl  r.i<l<"  1«y  ;i  "tPiL.-'.'le,  which  i.*  p'-m  rilly  i^i- 

scribi-d  as  a  tight,  with  Python,  a  dragon,  who 
guarded  the  oracle  of  Oam  or  Themis. 

Th  >  nmrleof  l> -Iphi,  diirini:  it^*  h.'^t  p rniTi,  was 
Klvcu'il  to  eitrc  its  ans«*ers  and  advice  to  ercry 
one  who  r.iii  r  with  a  pofe  heart,  and  had  no  evil 
designs  j  if  be  had  oommitted  a  oime,  die  answer 
was  rpfiiwd  notil  he  had  atoned  for  it  ( Herod,  i. 
ly,  22), and  he  who  con-iiltcl  the  l'"'!  tor  h:\'\  piir- 
poeea  was  tore  toaoeeleratc  his  own  ruin.  (Herod. 
Iv.  86;  Faaa.il  18.  §3.)  No  rdigiotia  instita- 
tion  in  a'l  nntNinity  fi!(ra'i:'-d  ;\  fnnnirnint  in- 
fluence, not  otiiv  in  Urivcc,  but  in  M  otuntiics 
•round  the  Mediterranean,  in  all  matters  of  im- 
portance, whether  relating  to  religion  or  to  polities, 
to  private  or  to  public  lite,  as  the  omcle  of  Delphi. 
When  ronsultcd  on  a  subject  of  a  r.  li-inii«  tiaturr, 
the  answer  was  invariabl/  of  a  kind  calculated 
not  only  to  protect  and  preeerve  Migtooa  inatltn- 
tiori!),  but  to  command  new  ones  to  l>c  e8^abli«^'Ml 
(Demosth.  c.  Mul.  15  ;  Hcnnl.  v.  B2,  i.  Ac), 
so  that  it  was  the  preatrrer  and  promoter  of  reli- 
gion throughout  the  anci<*nt  world.  Colonies  weri- 
seldom  or  never  founded  \\  ithout  baring  obtained 
the  advice  and  the  directions  of  the  Delphic  god. 
(Cic.  d«  Uiv,  L  1.)  Hence  the  oncle  wai  consnttod 
{n  all  dfatputee  betwefn  a  eolonyand  its  metropolis 
as  wi'Il  lis  ill  f.nocH  uhcn-  m-M  ml  «tatOH  tltiimcd 
to  bf  [lie  melrvpiilis  ot  a  culvuy.  (Thucyd.  i.  25, 
2n  ;  Diod.  XV.  18.) 

Thf  Dt  lpliic  oracle  had  at  all  timt^«  a  Icanin:: 
in  fiivuur  oi  the  Greeks  of  the  Doric  race  ;  but 
the  time  when  it  began  to  loec  its  influence  must 
he  dated  bom  the  period  when  Athena  and  Sparu 
(vitend  upon  their  Mfngnle  fiir  the  mpntnacy  in 
fln  i-o'  ;  for  at  tJuji  time  the  partiality  fnr  S(>arta 
became  so  manifest,  that  the  Athenians  and  their 
party  began  to  lose  all  reverence  and  esteem  for 
it  (  Pint.  /VwofM.  2ft),  and  the  oracle  becani-  a 
ateriL>  iustmiueiu  in  llie  hands  of  a  political  party. 
In  tbe  times  of  Cicero  and  Plntedl  many  be- 
lieved that  tha  oiacle  had  loet  the  powari  which  it 
had  pmtuti  in  ibmMr  days  ;  but  it  Mill  continoed 
la  bt  cooialMd  down  ta  ton  tioiea  of  the  anfevgr 
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.Tullin,  until  .it  la^t  it  WM  Mitiicly  done  avaj 

with  bj  Tbeodosiiis. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  obscurity  and  am- 
biguity of  m""*.  nf  t'i(>  trades  given  at  D  '^'n. 
tht^rc  are  irisuiy  alw  wiitch  convey  so  clt-ax  aiju 
distinct  a  meaning,  that  they  eonld  not  possibly  be 
mieiuidentoodtM  that  a  wiie  annCTat  the  bottaai 
of  the  ofnelet  otnnoC  lie  denied.  The  manner  in 
which  tMs  ai:>-t;i  V  h.x*  br*n  exp'a'ru-d  .it  oitTi  ivnt 
times,  varii-s  greatly  accord iog  to  tbe  spirit  of  the 
ago.  Daring  the  beet  period  of  their  hiMoiy  the 
<;ri-ck«.  ci"irrnl'y  sp-akiti:7,  hrwl  nHoloabtedly  a 
stiRfre  faith  in  tlie  oracle,  its  toin.-.-li  and  direc- 
tions. Vn'htvi  the  sphere  in  which  it  had  mmt 
benefitted  Greece  became  narrowed  and  confined  to 
matters  of  a  prirntc  n.iture,  the  oracle  could  no 
longer  contiiiand  the  vcnerntinn  with  which  it  had 
been  looked  upon  before,  Tbe  piooa  and  belirving 
henthena,  however,  tboagfat  that  the  god  no  longer 
•>  M'li  .vnl  his  form'T  care  upon  the  oracle,  and  that 
he  w.u»  lioginning  to  withdraw  from  it  ;  while  fr»«- 
thinki-rsand  unU'lieven  looked  upon  the  oracle  aa 
a  skilful  contrivance  of  pnestcmft  h:^d  then 

outgrown  itself.  This  latter  opinion  huA  ai«o  be<'0 
adopted  by  many  mod«tn  .Writers.  The  aaily 
Christiana,  weing  that  iOBW  aztnocdinary  power 
most  in  leveiBl  cssec  Have  been  at  work,  repre- 
sent.■<!  it  ai  an  institution  of  tfii'  i-vil  sp'riL  In 
modem  times  opinions  are  very  much  divided. 
HQUmann,  fnr  example,  haa  endeavooied  to  ahow 
that  the  omi  !i>of  DrlpM  u-as  ('n;iri'!\'  m.ina^'-'tl  and 
conductc<l  by  llic  ariatocr.ilic  iiiUitU(>s  nf  n'-'.phi, 
which  arc  thus  descriiMM]  as  forming  a  sort  h  (t- 
archical  aenate  for  all  Greece,  If  so,  the  Delphic 
senate  snrplr  was  the  wisest  of  all  in  the  hittoi^r 
i>f  th.'  anririit  worl  l.  Kl  i;>'  n,  on  the  other  hand, 
seems  to  be  inclined  to  allow  soote  truly  divine  in- 
fluenee,and  at  all  eventi  think*  that  ev«n  in  ao  ftr 
as  It  wa^  mrTrlv  iT:-irii;j>M  hv  men,  it  act<*'l  in  most 
casrs  according  to  loUy  and  pure  monU  jainciplt-a. 

The  modem  literature  on  the  Delpliie  oracle  is 
very  rich  ;  the  most  important  works  are:  —  C.  F. 
Wilster,  De  HeU'jkme  rt  Onuula  AfxtUittis  Dtlfihiei^ 
'  Harnwe,  1827  ;  H.  Piotmwski,  IM  (Iraritate  (Jra- 
I  euH  iMipkid^  Lipiiae.  IH29  ;  R.  U.  Kianwn,  *• 

D.  TlUllmann,  U'ur'fiiiuiio  -A  *  Dyfj-fiifrhcu  f)ril,U, 
i  lirtim,  1837  ;  W.  (iotle,  iAu  Mphische  Oraidt 
I  tM  fftHfm  polititriirH^  nlifjtosen  mmi  tiUUekm  Sht- 
j  /fifcw  am/ die  alU  WeU,  Leipxig,  l!i:?f>. 

2.  Orade  at  Abac  in  Phocit.  An  onule  was  be- 
lieved to  have  existed  there  from  very  early  times 
( Paua,  X.  35.  i  2),and  waa  held  in  high  esteem  by  the 
Phodan*.  (Soph.  OmI.  TJrr.  89»  ;  Tfefwl  viH,  ») 
^^olne  years  bcfon-  t!i<-  I'lT-ian  iti\asi(>n,  the  Pho- 
cians  gained  a  victury  over  the  rhcssaliam,in  which 
they  obtained,  among  other  spoQa,  fbor  thonaand 
.•hield-s  half  of  which  thry  d.  .lii-atpd  in  the  t.Tnple 
t>f  .\poIlo  at  Abac,  and  half  in  ih.al  of  Delphi. 
(Herod,  viii.  27.)  The  oracle  was  like  many  otheia 
consulted  by  Croesua ;  btlt  he  doe*  net  wem  to  have 
found  it  agreeing  with  hfa  wttbee.  (Hemd.  I  46.) 
In  the  Per-iiaii  invasion  of  X<^r\f^.  th-^  tcuijilr  .'f 
Abae  was  burnt  down,  and,  like  all  other  temples 
dettroyed  in  thit  invaaian,  it  wna  twvtt  rebuilt. 

Thf  nm  le  it^f^tf,  hmvi^v.-r.  r'-Tnaiii'-d,  aii'1  bv'bre 
iho  battle  of  lA>uclra  it  proi«i«<d  vn  tory  to  the 
Thebani ;  bat  in  the  Phocian  or  .vacn-d  war,  when 
some  Phodan  fiigitives  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
ruins,  they  wen  entirely  destroyed  by  the  TbebaniL 
(Pmu,  /.  «:>    Bnt  eves  after  thii  ahmtj  the 
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flfrade  leenv  to  have  been  coonllel,  for  the  Ro- 
mans, from  TCverenea  fiir  it,  albwed  idli*bit* 
anta  of  Abae  togoveni  themselves.  Hadrian  built 
a  email  temple  by  the  lide  of  the  old  one,  eome 
mUs  of  which  were  etiU  eteai<iinf  aa  nine  in  the 

thne  of  PauKinin?  (r.  ^ri.  §  2,  3). 

3.  Orade  on  Uie  hid  of  I'ioon^  in  the  territory  of 
Tbebee.  The  Mlide  wae  hero  giTcn  through  the 
medium  of  a  man  called  wp6iuatns^  and  the  firtt 
promantij  waa  said  to  haTc  been  Teneroa,  n  son  of 
Apollo.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  413;  Vnm.  ix.  33.  g  3.) 
The  oiacke  were  usually  given  in  the  Aeolian 
dialeet,  but  when  My%  the  Oerieo,  eonnihed  the 
god,  tlic  n  isv,  r  r  was  ^ivcn  in  the  Carian  language 
(Faus.  I.e.).  mi  that  instead  of  the  three  Thebant 
who  gcnenlly  wrote  down  the  omclce,  the  Corion 
waa  obli?rd  to  do  it  himself.  (II'Tod.  viii.  135.) 
When  Aksander  the  Great  destroyed  Thebtt, 
thi«  onule  aUo  perished.  (Paus.  ix.  33.  §  3.)  In 
the  time  of  Flntaich  the  whole  district  wee  oooi- 
pletely  deeebtak  (De  One.  t>«f.  e.  a) 
,  4.  Oracle  of  ^if.>olJo  at  l^nienion,  in  Bocotia, 
•oath  of  Thebca.  I'he  temple  uf  Apollo  Ismenios 
vae  the  natieDal  eanciuary-  of  the  Thebans.  The 
omcle  ■was  here  not  givi  n  by  inspiration,  as  in 
other  places,  but  from  the  ioRpoction  ot  the  victims. 
(Herod,  riii.  134.)  On  one  occasion  it  gave  its 
ptopbee/  frun  a  hi^  cobweb  in  the  temple  of 
beoMter.  (Diod.  xni.  10  ;  compare  Pane.  u.  10. 
f  2,  &c.) 

6.  Oracle  of  ApoUo  at  ffynae^  oa  the  frontiers 
of  Attica.  This  place  contained  an  oracle  of  ApoUo 
with  a  sacred  wtlf,  from  which  those  drank  who 
wished  to  become  inspired,  in  the  time  of  Pausa- 
nias  the  oracle  had  become  extiocl.  (Paiie.UL2.  §  1.) 

6.  Orade  of  ApoUo  ai  Tbjgrni,  wee  aa  ancient 
and  ranch  frequented  oracle  in  Boeotia,  which  was 
conducted  by  pn>[)het.s.    'J  lie  I'yihia  liersolt'  on 

one  occasioa  declared  this  to  be  the  birth-phice  of 
ApoUob  In  Ae  time  of  Plntaitb  tba  whole  <Ue- 
tnct  was  a  wildemeas.  (Plut  de  Orae.  e.8, 
Jpitiop.  16  ;  Steph.  Bys.  «.«.  Tiyvpa.) 

7'  Orade  of  ApoUo  in  the  vUlwfe  of  Eutresit,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Leuctra.  (Steph.  Dys.  $.v. 
^trprtais  ;  Eustath.  ad  Iliad.  iU  502.)  This  omcle 
became  extinct  during  the  Mawddoieil  period. 
(Plut.  de  Orac  Def.  c.  6.) 

8.  Oracfe  of  ApoUo  «f  OnHime^  in  Bnboea. 
ApoUo  here  bore  the  timwiaw  of  tba  Sdjnmtian. 
(htiab.  X.  p.  445.) 

9.  Oram  9f  Apo/lo  m  <le  Zgomm  9f  Aryot. 
Tho  Oracle  was  here  given  bj  a  pnpbetaefc  (Pkt 

i'^rrk.il.) 

1 0.  Orade  of  ApoUo  Deiradiobm^  va  tba  tciepo- 
lie  of  Aigoe.  Tlie  oracle  was  givan  Ij  a  pto- 
phetefli,  who  was  obli^  to  abrtein  fieni  matri- 

motiial  connections  hil  in  every  month.  She  was 
believed  to  become  inspired  by  tasting  of  the  blood 
of  a  hmb  wbieb  was  eMiifteed  dmteg  the  night 
Thi«  onicle  crnitinucd  to  be  COOildtad  in  tbo  ttJB 
of  PauKinia*  (ii.  24.  §  I). 

11.  Oracle  i>f  A/x/lIo  lU  Didyma,  usually  called 
tbe  oracle  of  the  fiianchidae,  in  the  territory  of 
Milcttis.  This  was  the  (wncle  most  generally  con- 
sulted by  the  lonians  and  .\eoIians.  (Herad.  L 
158)  The  temple^  bowerer,  was  said  to  have  been 
Ibanded  prerioiniy  to  tbe  «nrivd  of  tbe  leniane  on 
the  caist  of  Asia  (Paus.  vli.  2.  §  1),  and  the  altar 
was  said  to  have  been  btiiU  by  Heracles,  and  the 
lempie  by  Branchus,  a  son  of  Apollo,  who  had 
cone  §mm  Delphi  at  a  jmijiag  prieet.  (Panii  t. 
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ISii  i  6  ;  Strab.  xir.  p.  634.)  llcncc  this  omcle, 
like  that  of  Delphi,  combined  purifying  or  atoning 
rit<  3  \\  ith  the  pnictice  of  itroptn-sying.  (Miiller, 
IkfT.  ii.  2.  §  6.)  The  real  antiquity  of  the  OTOcle, 
however,  cannot  be  traeed  fiirUier  hade  than  tba 
latter  half  of  the  7th  century  before  our  aera. 
(So]dan,p.553,&c)  Tho  priests  called  Branchidae^ 
who  had  the  whole  adniinistration  of  the  oracle, 
were  said  to  be  the  descendants  of  Brnnchus. 
T)ie  high  priest  bore  the  name  Stephancphurua. 
Among  them  was  one  family  which  possessed  tho 
bcFeditaiy  sift  of  prophecy,  and  «-as  called  the 
fsmily  of  ue  Enangelidlaa.  (Conon,  44.)  The 
oracle  was  under  tlie  especial  management  cif  a 
prophet,  wbu»c  olKco  did  not  liut  for  life.  The 
oracles  were  probobly  inspired  in  a  manner  eimiJar 
to  that  at  Delphi.  (Pans.  v.  7.  §  3.)  Croesus  made 
to  this  orade  utuiiiticeut  presents  as  to  that  of 
Delphi.  (Herod,  i.  46,  &c)  The  prindpleen^ich 
it  fdlowed  in  iu  coansels  and  directione  woo  also 
the  same  as  thoee  followed  by  the  DelphiMu.  Tho 
PersLins  burnt  and  i  lun  li  red  the  temple  as  luid 
been  predicted  by  tbe  I'ytliia  of  Delphi  (Herod,  vi. 
19)  ;  hot  it  wae  soon  restored  and  adorned  with  a 
fine  brtiicn  statue  of  Apollo  (Paus.  ii.  10.  §  4,  ix. 
10.  §  2;  compare  MUller,  Aneieiit  Art  and  iU 
Hemains,  §  which  Xerxes  on  his  retreat  car> 
lied  with  him  to  Ecbalana.  A  part  of  the  Bran* 
ehidae  bad  snirmdered  to  Xerxes  the  treasures  of 
the  temple,  and  were  at  their  own  reijue.st  trans* 
planted  to  Bactriana  (btrabo,  L  c),  where  their 
descendants  are  said  to  have  been  severely  pnnisbed 
by  Alexander  for  their  treachery-.  (Curt.  vii.  .^.) 
Seleucus  sent  the  statue  of  Apoilo  back  to  Didyma, 
because  the  oracle  had  saluted  him  as  king.  (Paus. 
i.  16.  §  3  ;  Diod.  ix.  60.)  The  oiade  continued 
to  be  consulted  after  the  fohhiessness  of  its  minis- 
ters. Some  ruins  of  the  ti-mple  at  Didyma  aro 
still  extant  (Compare  tbe  Commentators  on  Herod. 
L  92 ;  Said,  t,  a.  Bpvyxf Iw ;  Droysen,  Omk  AUg. 
dee  GroeeeMy  p.  307  ;  and  an  excellent  essay  by 
W.  Q.  Soldan,  JJm  Orui-ei  der  Itrattehideiif  in 
ZimmermaHH't  ZeUidirifi  fur  dig MttrAummrium' 
*cAo/>,  1841.    No.6(T,  &c.) 

12.  Orade  of  ApuHo  at  C  inros^  in  the  tenitnry 
of  Colophon,  it  was  said  to  have  been  fotmdcd  by 
Cretans  under  KhaeioB,  previoue  to  the  settlement 
of  tbe  lonnne  in  Asia  Mmor.  The  early  legends 
put  this  oracle  in  connection  with  Delphi,  from 
wbenco  Manto,  the  daughter  of  Teiresias,  came  to 
Claros,  married  Khacius  and  gave  birth  to  Mopms, 
from  whom  the  prophets  of  Claros  were  pridiably 
believed  to  be  descended.  (1'aus.vii.  3.  §§1,  2.) 
This  oracle  was  of  great  celebrity,  and  continued 
to  be  consulted  even  at  the  time  of  the  Roman 
emperors.  (Pans.  vii.  5.  §  1,  &c.  ;  Strab.  xiv. 
p.  642;  Tacit  Annal.  xii.  2'2.)  The  onides  were 
given  thnatgh  an  inspired  prophet,  who  was  taken 
fan  eenain  MBeelan  tenilkM.  Ha  wae  generellf 
a  man  without  any  refined  cducntion,  had  only  the 
names  and  the  number  of  the  persons  who  consulted 
the  oiadc  stated  to  him,  and  then  deeeended  into 
a  cavern,  drank  of  the  water  from  n  secret  well, 
and  afterwards  pronounced  the  oracle  in  ver»e. 
(Tacit.  Annul,  ii.  54.) 

13.  Orade  of  Apollo  9t  GfgmOf  in  the  tenitoiy 
of  tbe  Myrinacans.  (Hecat/VtVMi.  31].) 

14.  Orade  of  AjmMo  GoiM^nMa^  m  Leibee. 
(ScboL  Arid<^.  Nvb,  145.) 

15.  Orade  qf  Aptdh  of  JMmi.  (Pindar,  an. 
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16.  Ontt  l,  vf  A}>f)llo  in  Ddot,  wUdi  wit  «li!y 
eon!iultod  in  turanior.  (Calliui.  Iljfmm,  i»  JUaL  L  ; 
fierr.  ad  Fifji.  dot.  ir.  143.) 

17.  Omeh  t/ApeOo  «d  Pakuv^  m  Lyc^  wtm 

only  coii>ulU(l  ill  winter.  The  prophpti'sn  (wfxJ- 
ixayrii)  s(*«.'ul  a  iiijiht  in  the  temple  lo  wait  for  the 
communicAtiona  which  the  Rod  might  tnak<-  t«  tar. 
(ilerod.  i.  182  ;  Scrv.  (ni  Virti.  Am.  it.  14.1) 

IH.  Onurln  o/ JpfJlo  ui  TtJmestiu.  The  priests 
of  thi«  institution  did  not  give  thrir  aii>.«  i  l>y 
intiiiimtiioii,  but  oocnpicd  th«iiiaelve*  cbicdy  witii 
ttw  inlerpTCtirtioa  of  dreonw.  whence  Hmdotm 
(i.  iH  ;  coinpnre  Cic  </f  />/»•.  1.  41  ;  Arrbn,  ii.  :\) 
call*  tiieni  •iVfV'^'  '.^         >>>t<'i^i>''<'t(  d 

other  mrwUooo  eoeaireocc*.  N-  ar  '!  >  luK'siitu 
there  was  annth(>r  omcle  of  AjwUo,  when:  thoae 
who  consulted  ii  h.id  to  look  into  »  weM,  which 
■howod  them  in  an  ini.-i|fe  (h«  M»w«r  lothoir  qoes- 
tMnt.  (PttUkviL  21.  §  6.) 

19.  Ormele  of  ApoUo  al  Mtdht^  m  Ctlids. 
(Sti.i)i.  xiv.  }i.  ()7.">,  <!vc.  ;  Arii.iii,  ii.  .1.'! 

20.  Oracle  of  the  Sirjmiimum  Ajndio^  ia  t'lliciiu 
(Diod.  AoizxxTiiLlfl.) 

21.  OntcU  </JpdkMHtikf  'mOum.  (Atben. 
XV.  p.  672.) 

22.  Onide  ef  ApoUo  at  Hi^ra  Kome,  on  tho 
Maiandcr,  K  celebnited  oiade  which  spoko  in  good 
verses.    (Lir.  zxzwuL  \Z  \  Stcph.  Ujra.  4i.*k) 

II.  Oiucun  or  Zsvt, 

1.  Orade  fifZem»9t  Oltfiujva.  In  this  as  in  tlic 
olhor  oraclf*  of  Zcu»  t!ii'  "i  "'"'t  reveal  iiiin- 
Fi  lf  hy  inspimtion,  its  A]^i(>Uu  dul  iu  almost  all  of 
h  oracles,  but  he  merely  sent  signs  which  nion 
iiad  to  interpret  Thoao  who  came  to  consult  the 
ornele  of  Olynipia  offered  a  Tictini,  and  the  pri  st 
gave  his  answers  from  the  ii;iti;r>-  <>1  tin- 

parts  of  the  victim,  or  from  accidental  circuituitances 
aeeompniiyiiig  th«  iBerifice.  (Uciod.  viii  184; 
Strab.  viii.  p.  .Ti.'l.  1  Tin'  prophets  nr  interpretiTs 
heri!  iM-lunged  lu  ilie  faiaily  of  the  Iiuuids.  In 
early  times  the  omcle  wni  mneb  WMftod  te,  and 
Sophocles  ( (hJ.  Tj/r.  900)  mfnltoat  it  along  with 
the  most  cc  lob  a  led  orocles  ;  but  in  later  times  it 
was  almost  eatirwly  negU'<  t«'ii,  prnKiiMy  h  iause 
oradea  Uw*  the  ioapectkm  of  victius  might  be 
ebtaiaed  nny where.  The  ipot,  where  the  endes 
were  given  at  Olympia,  wa«i  brforo  ll»i>  altar  of 
Zeua.  (Find.  vi.  70.)  It  was  iiiptciaUy  tli<K>e 
who  intend  iH  to  take  port  in  the  Olympic  games 
that  consul  i.  ii  the  oracle  about  their  success  vPind. 
(H.  VIII.  Jj,  but  other  subjects  also  were  brought 
before  it. 

2.  Orad*  ^cnt  ol  Dodoma,  Here  the  oracle 
WM  given  fifom  aoonda  pmdooed  bj  the  wind. 

The  Hanctuary  w.ii  hitn.vli-d  nn  an  rniiiicti' c. 
(AeRchyl.  I'rom.  tl30.)  Although  in  a  barbarous 
country,  the  oraclo  «M  In  doM  cooiMelion  with 
Greece,  ojhI  in  the  earliest  times  appnrrntly  mnrh 
more  so  ihau  afterwards.  (Horn.  il.  xvi.  233.) 
Zfus  himself,  as  well  a<t  the  Dodnnacans,  were 
reckoned  among  the  Pvla^ginn%  which  it  a  proof 
of  the  ■ntO'hdTente  ezteteoeo  of  the  worship  of 
Zi  us  ill  these  part^,  and  (M-rhaps  of  the  oracle  a!-o. 
(ilesiod.  and  Ephor.  ap,  Strab.  vii.  pi.  327,  &c.) 
The  oracle  was  given  horn  lofty  oaks  covered  with 
foliago  (Horn.  6d.  xiv.  328,  xix.  297),  whomo 
At^schy ItxA  {J* mm.  ;  compare  Soph.  Track.  117*0 
mentions  the  speaking  oaks  of  Dodma  03  greiit 
wonders  Bccch-trecot  however,  nm  aleo  men- 
tioned  in  eonuection  with  th«  Pwdwuwm  oiaclc, 
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which,  Iteaiod  (fVt^  89  ;  Soph.  Thtek  • 
licmd.  ii.  5.i)  said,  durU  in  the  «toiii  of  1.  ,  ih- 
tree.  lleiKe  we  may  infer  tbit  the  orncie  wsu  not 
thought  to  iwiXl  in  najr  particular  or  single  tree, 
bat  in  a  prrivc  nf  oaks  and  Ufoclies.  The  will  of 
the  god  WA«  uuMie  luoiiUcat  by  liic  rustling  nf  the 
wind  through  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  which  arc 
thcre&n  wpweentod  ao  doqneot  teiagaef.  ^  la 
Older  to  render  the  eoands  piodneed  hj  the  wimlo 
iiiiiri'  distinct,  lir.i/.cii  vrsscls  wrn-  »ii<>j)ended  on 
the  brauchca  of  the  trees,  which  being  luaved  bj 
the  wind  cnw  in  oontact  with  one  another,  and 
tin  IS  pounded  till  they  were  stopped.  (Suid.  «.  r. 

I  AoStyrif ;  Philustrat.  Imag.  ii.)  Another  mode  of 
producing  the  eoondt  «M  thie :  —  There  were  two 
columns  at  Dodona,  one  of  which  bore  a  tnetnl 
basin,  and  the  other  a  boy  with  a  scourge  in  his 
hand  ;  tlie  i  iuls  of  tlic  scourge  consisted  <■{  litile 
bmiea,  and  as  they  were  moved  bj  the  wind  tbvjr 
koodted  agnintt  the  metal  hadn  on  the  other 
lolmni).  (Stcph.  Byz.  ».  r.  AoSa*"!; :  Suid.  «.  r. 
Aoimraiov  x"^**""  i  Strabo,  Eljt  tTj4.  rx  liti.  vii^ 
voL  ii.  f.78,od.  Knuner.)  According  to  other 
accounts  oracles  were  also  obtained  at  Dodon* 
through  pigeons,  which  sitting  upon  onk-tret's  pr>- 
nounced  the  will  of  Zeus.  (IHonyn.  Hal  i.  l.i. )  The 
•ounda  were  in  cailj  times  interpreted  br  men, 
bat  afterwarda,  when  the  wonhip  of  Dione  fteeame 
ctn)uect<'il  «Itli  tJi:it  of  Z'  lis  liy  two  or  ttiri<-  (11 
women  wlio  were  caUrd  «-cA*«aS<«  or  vcAcuOi,  he- 
cause  pigeons  were  said  to  have  brought  the 
inaiiil  to  fodrul  thf  nnul''.  (Suph.  7V  l<il), 
wnh  ilie  .S.iMil.  ;  Herod.  c. ;  l'.4us.  x.  I  J.  g  S.) 
In  the  time  of  UMvdolaB  the  names  of  the 

three  pmphetetMa  were  Prameneta,  Timarete  and 
Nicandra.    They  were  taken  from  certam  tlado> 

;  iiaeati  fatiiil  Cs,  w  Ik.  tr.ici  d  tlieir  pediv'ri-r  h.ick  t'> 

ithe  mythical  ages.  There  wen:,  however,  at  all 
tSnea  prieeta  called  rifimfoi  (Strab.  L  «.)  connected 
witIi  th<'  firriil'-,  whn  r»n  rrrt-nin  occi-Imis  int.T- 
prL't>-'d  tilt:  Si>uuJ»  ;  but  how  ttie  fuiictiuiu»  v^crc 
divided  between  them  and  the  Pelaeae  is  not  clear. 
In  the  histnricil  times  the  orade  oC  Dodona  luid 
less  influence  than  it  appears  to  hare  had  at  an 
earlier  period,  biu  it  w.h  at  all  lini>  s  iiKuo-Mible 
to  bribea  and  refused  to  lend  its  assistance  to  the 
Doric  interest  (Cam.  Nep.  fjffmmL  X)  It  wea 
chiefly  cnnsulted  by  the  neichl  ourint;  trilH  the 
.•\etuli.ins,  Acanianians, and  KpiroU  ^Tauik.  vii.  21. 
§  I  ;  Hen>d.  ix.  98),  and  by  those  who  would  no| 
go  to  Delphi  on  account  of  its  partiality  for  the 
Dorians.  There  appears  to  havo  betni  a  very 
ancient  connection  between  Dodona  and  the  Boeo 
tian  Ismenion.  (Strab.  xx.  p.  402 ;  compare  MUUcr, 
Oroiooi.  p.  378,  2d  edit) 

The  usual  torm  iTi  uhii  li  the  ortule^  wiTc  ci'^in 
at  Dodona  was  in  hexameter*  ;  Imt  .■•xn  ■  of  tbe 
omeloi  yet  wmaining  are  in  pra^-.  In  219  b  c 
the  temple  -vms  destroyed  by  the  Aetolians,  and 
the  Kicred  oiiks  were  cut  down  (Prtlyb.  iv.  67  \  but 
the  oracle  continued  to  exist  j  i  t )  be  consulted, 
and  does  net  aeent  to  have  booomo  totdly  extinct 
until  iShm  third  eentonr  of  oar  aera.   In  tm  tine  of 

'  Stnilio  tlie  Dodoiiai-aii  prophete.sses  are  i-xpn-'sly 
I  mentioned,  though  the  oracle  was  already  decayii^ 

like  all  the  oth^  (Strab.  vii  p.  329.) 
'  Compare  Cnnie*,  [)e  OraetUo  DiKiomn'r),  frp>- 
iiingen,  1U2*^  ;  .1.  .Anx'th,  Uebtr  dot  'i'au^fncnii:rl 
eyin  JJodoma,  Wien,  1040;  X*.  von  Laisaulx.  /a<ts 
Pelatpitcke  Onikrl  de»  Zfut  sm  Dodam^  tin  liair^g 
xur  lidif/ionsphUomffJkief  Wlinbuig,  1840. 
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S.  Oracie  Zeus  Jivm>,n,  in  an  nuU  in  Libya, 
in  (be  norths  west  of  i'^'pt.  Accordhif  to  the 
tnnditiont  enmnt  at  Dodotui  umI  Tbebct  in  Efrrpi, 
it  \\a^  foMiided  by  the  latter  c'fy  (llrnxl  ii.  J'J, 
54,  <KC.),  and  the  form  in  which  the  i^imI  woa  re 
pKMatod  at  Thebes  and  in  the  Ammonium  was 
the  mine  ;  he  had  in  both  places  the  heod  of  a 
mm.    (Ilemd.  iv.  The  Greek s  l)eciune  ac- 

quainted with  this  omclc  through  the  Cyivneans, 
and  i^futn  waa  Um  lint  dtjf  of  <iree«e  which 
fonntd  cdnnectiona  with  it    (Ptaia.  iii.  IR.  §  2.) 

It,*  w.ih  f(il!iiui(l  \,\  tlif  Th'-liiii:.*,  nivni- 

pians,  iJoiluiiaiaii!!,  i.lrAitjk,  uiid  uthcf*,  mvi  the 
Adlciuans  aei-t  tr<<|iiriii  theories  Ui  the  AnimO' 
nium  evrn  Ticfore  01.  !M  iliiKkh.  Puhl.  Juson.  p. 
240,  "Jd  edit.),  and  called  ocie  ui  thtirsacn  d  vessels 
Aniraonia.  (lletjrch.  and  Suid.  «.  r.  'Anfim^  ; 
llarpocnL  &  9.  'Att/ttHflu)  'I'tmfkt  oC  Z«m  Am* 
ncm  wfTC  now  nvctiid  in  MV«fiil  part*  «f  Gntev. 

nniclr  ill  I.ihva  was  caiiihicted  by  men  who 
aUo  gave  the  au«wcn.  (l>iod.  zviL  Their 
Ba<nD«r  apfMois  to  hare  Wen  very  grMt,  tot  on 
Bnr.if  ixca>i"n«  when  they  mm'rd  tfu-  Ktatne  nhont 
in  a  {'ro^i -Mon,  tiicir  utuober  is  said  to  have  hvvti 
eighty.  (  Diod,  iii  50.)  In  tiM  tinn  of  Strab<> 
(j(T)i,  p.  81 3j  the  orack  wm  very  much  neglected, 
mad  in  a  stat^  of  demr.  The  (ireek  writers,  who 
an  .u-<  usii.iiK  (!  til  the  greatest  pod  of  a  bar- 
bonius  nation  Zfus,  mention  aevenl  towdcs  of  tliia 
dimitf  in  Cureign  conlriai.  (Uflrad.  iL  2i>  ; 
Diod/iiL  6.) 

lit  OmAOM  or  OTHBft  GOM. 

Th<«  r>?ViiT  c™U  whri  fH.>>< nmrl<'«i  wfTv  rnn- 
•uited  only  ntiiceming  those  tArtimiar  di-|NirtiJietit» 
of  the  world  and  homaB  IHn  oter  which  they 
prt^sided.  Demeter  thus  gnrc  omclea  at  Fattae  iu 
Achaia,  but  only  concemina  sick  peraona,  whether 
their  sufferings  would  end  in  death  or  recovery. 
Befintv  Um  •anctnaiy  of  the  goddet*  tb«re  wm  a 
wll  mntnonded  hf  a  wali  Into  this  well  a  mir^ 
ror  \v  a.K  li  t  d  iwri  by  means  of  a  ropf-,  fio  as  to  swim 
upon  the  surface.  PrTiyers  were  tl»e»  performed 
and  income  ofieeed,  w)i.  ri>ii;Kin  the  image  of  the 
•ick  person  wns  sfen  in  the  mirror  i  ii!i.  r  a*  a 
corpse  or  iii  a  nt.nti-  of  recovery.  (I'aus.  \u.  -1. 
I  h.)  At  Phame  in  Achaia,  there  was  an  oracle 
of  Htrmm.  His  altar  etood  in  the  middle  of  the 
nwrket-plaMb  Inoenee  wa»  offeted  thorn,  oil^hnipe 
Wen-  li-hled  b«-fbre  it,  a  copper  coin  pla.  i  <! 
upon  the  altar,  and  after  this  the  qucotioii  wits  put 
to  the  god  by  a  whisper  in  luo  ear.  The  p^^rsun 
who  miinulted  him  shut  his  own  earf,  and  imme- 
diai  ly  left  the  market  place.  The  first  remark 
that  he  heard  made  by  any  one  after  leaving  the 
narltet  place  wai  believed  to  imntj  the  anewer  of 
Hennee.  (Pam.  tK.  22.  f  2.) 

Thi-rc  was  ail  Or<ii-!r  uf  Plutn  nii>l  f Dm  at 
Charax,  or  Achamca,  not  far  from  ^«yia,  in  Caria. 
The  two  deities  had  here  a  temple  and  a  grove, 
and  nfnr  ihc  latter  there  wa<«  a  subterraneous 
cave  ot  a  tiuniculous  nature,  called  the  cave  of 
1 ;  for  persons  •ufferiiig  from  illness,  and 
J  confidence  in  the  power  of  the  gods,  tra- 
Wlled  to  this  place,  and  stayed  for  aonse  time  with 
exfx'rii  ncod  |)rif>ts  who  liri  d  in  a  plitce  near  the 
care.  Thm  priests  then  slept  a  ni^t  in  the 
tavern,  and  aAerwaids  |M«aeribed  to  their  |tttiente 
thr-  remedies  rrvrnlt-d  to  thrrn  in  tin  ir  (lr-»am«i. 
Otten,  however,  they  took  their  patienu  with  them 
into  tlm  cftTi^  when  tfiej  bad  to  atny  te  isvoial 
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days  in  quiet  and  without  taking  any  food,  and 
were  souetiaies  allowed  to  fall  into  the  pntphetie 
sleep,  bat  wei«  prepared  for  it,  and  leeeived  the 
aifMce  'if  tlu'  jirii'sti*  ;  for  to  all  other  |MTs(in»  tlic 
place  was  inacce.*»ihlc  and  fatal.  Tin  re  was  an 
anntnl  paneg]rris  in  this  place,  probably  of  sick 
persons  who  sought  relief  fn>ui  tiiiir  mfTiTin^-i. 
On  the  middle  of  the  festive  day  the  yuuiig  ni<  i> 
of  the  gymnasium,  naked  and  anointed,  used  to 
drive  a  bdl  into  the  eoTo,  which,  ae  soon  as  it  hod 
entered,  fell  down  dead.  (Stntk.  xIt.  ^  649  ; 
omijinrr  .xii.  p.  579.) 

At  Kpidaoms  Limera  oracles  were  given  at  the 
festival  ci  Ino.  [Inoa].  The  same  goddess  hod 
an  <inKli'  nt  Oi-tylon,  in  whitli  she  madf  n^vcla- 
tion«  in  drtanis  to  persons  who  slept  a  iitghl  iit  her 
sanctimrT.  <Pan».  iii.  36h  %  1.)  //era  i4rrae«  had 
en  oracle  between  LschaaeB  and  I*agao.  (Suahk 
viit.  p.  380.) 

Ohaclks  of  IIkjiobs. 

1.  Oraek  of  Ampk  iorav#,  between  foCnme  and 

Th'ht*,  whcri'  tho  hero  w;»-»  v.aid  t"  have  n 
swallowed  up  by  the  earth.  His  sanctuarr  was 
saiToanded  by  a  wall  and  ad<imed  with  eelamna, 
upon  w'h'i  ti  hints  ni-vi^r  si-ttli-d,  niid  hinl."  or  cattle 
itvver  t<M>k  ajiy  iutxl  in  the  iKi/^hhuuxhuiMl.  (I'aus. 
ix.  3.  §  2.)  The  oracles  were  given  to  persons  in 
their  dreama,  for  they  had  to  sleep  in  the  temple 
{Urmd.  viii  184)  after  they  had  prejMured  thein- 
s<  lvi  s  ft»r  this  iiiriitiatio  by  fastiu.:  one  day.  and  by 
abstaining  from  wine  for  three  days,  (i'hiiostrat, 
ru.  Apott,  ii  97.}  The  Theham  were  not  allowed 
to  c«iii^ii!t  till!*  onitli',  ha\iti£r  <bo»i-ii  to  tak-'  the 
hero  as  their  ally  mthi-r  tlMii  as  their  pmpheU 
(  Herod. /.  c.)  Another  oracle  of  Amphiamus  waa 
at  Oropus,  between  Doeotia  and  Attica,  which  «-as 
most  frequently  consulted  bv  the  sick  aljout  the 
means  of  their  recovery.  1  nose  who  consulted  it 
had  to  tmdergo  lustmttons,  and  to  sacrifice  a  mm, 
en  the  skin  of  which  they  slept  a  night  in  the 
templi",  whiTf  in  tln-ir  liri  air.s  thoy  fx[n  i  tr(l  the 
meaui  «f  their  recovery  to  li«  revealed  to  them. 
(Pans.  i.  34.  §9,  &c)  If  they  recovered,  they 
had  to  thn>w  some  pieces  of  nxmoy  into  thi-  u  t  ll 
of  Amphiaraus  in  his  sanctuary.  The  oracle  was 
said  to  have  beenfMiided  bfthoThchMML  (Stialk 
ix.  p.  iy9.) 

X  Oradt  of  A  wylflhtdes.  If e  wni  the  sen  of 

Aiii|>hianiiis,  and  )iad  an  onK-lc  at  Mallns  in  Cilicia, 
which  Pausaiiias  calls  the  most  trustworthy  of  his 
time.  (PauB.  i.  34.  §  2  ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixxii.  7.) 

.I.  Onicl'-  of  Trnjifuntins  at  T,«-ha(!ria  in  n<»entia. 
(Faiis.  u..  37.  §  •i.)  I  hofic  whn  wisln-d  Xn  con- 
sult this  oracle  had  first  to  pnrify  themselves  by 
spending  some  dajw  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  go<i'd 
spirit  and  good  hiw  (kyaM  Atdfwwvi  eol  iyoBiit 
T"''X'J'\  lo  l'^"**  ^ohcr  nii<!  fnire.  tn  nhstaiii  fnnn 
warm  baths,  but  to  bathe  in  the  river  Herryna,  to 
offer  sacrifices  to  Trophonius  and  bis  children,  to 
Apollo,  CronoK,  V'wj  Z«ni<!,  Hem  HiMiio<  ha,  anfl  to 
Demeter  Europe,  who  was  Siud  to  have  nursc-d 
Tntphonius  ;  and  durin;;  th< m-  sacrifices  a  sooth- 
sayer explaioed  finmi  the  inteatinea  of  the  victinia 
whether  TfOfthonins  would  be  pleased  to  admit  tho 

rnnsultor.  In  the  night  in  which  the  coiisnltur 
was  to  be  allowed  to  descend  into  the  cave  of  Tro- 
phonioa,  he  had  to  ■aerifiee  a  mm  to  AgemedeOt 

and  only  in  ca.^  the  sicriis  of  the  micrifiie  were 
nivoiirabie,  the  hero  vnis  thought  to  be  pleased  to 

admit  the  pemn  into  Ua  cave.  What  took  placo 
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aftrr  this  vrrui  ns  fnllnw  ;  —  Tn'o  hr>rf,  1  3  vmj^  filff. 
led  hsm  again  to  the  rirer  ilertyna,  utiid  iiathed 
and  anointed  hiro.  The  prictt*  then  mode  him 
drink  from  the  well  of  oblivion  (A^tif)  that  he 
might  forcpt  all  his  former  thoughts,  and  from  the 
well  of  rodillfctiiiii  [}>li'i)iio(ji'yri)  iliat  ho  ini;:fit  ri-- 
inember  the  visinos  whkh  tie  was  going  to  have. 
Thtf  thm  tWwfd  bin  ft  myilvriMa  fepKMntatran 

of  Tro|iht'iiiiis.  made  him  wnnship  ic,  and  Ittl  him 
into  the  mnctuary,  dressed  in  Imen  garments  with 
■firdles  aroaiid  b»  body,  and  wiaimf  &  peediar 
Kind  of  shoes  (>rprprl^*t)  which  were  customary  at 
Jxrbadcia.  Wiiiiiu  the  sanctunrk*  which  stood  on 
an  eminence,  there  was  a  cave,  int  '  which  lUf  per- 
•on  WM  DOW  allowed  to  dcacend  by  lueaa*  of  a 
ladder.  Cloee  to  the  bott«a^  in  the  aide  of  the 
care,  thrro  was  an  opentnu'  int'>  which  he  put  hi* 
fe«t,  whereupon  tbe  other  parts  of  the  body  were 
likewise  drawn  into  the  opening  hj  lonie  invisilde 
pnwor.  Wh.it  the  persons  here  saw  was  different 
at  diflcrent  time*.  They  retitmcd  through  the 
inme  opening  by  which  th  -y  hod  enten-d,  and  the 
priests  now  placed  tbem  oa  the  tbnne  ef  JHoemo- 
syne,  asked  thera  what  thejr  had  leen,  aad  led 
tlifiu  hack  to  the  mnctuarv  of  tb'-  cokI  spirit  and 
good  luck.  As  soon  as  they  bad  recovered  from 
their  fear,  tbejr  were  eltl^red  to  write  down  their 
vision  on  a  little  t;ib!et  which  %va^  dcdicatcj  in  the 
temple.  This  is  the  accuunt  gi\eu  \>y  ^a^^:lllias^ 
who  had  Umelf  deweuded  into  tin-  mve,  and 
writes  as  an  eye>witneM.  (Paus.  ix.  39.  g  .%  &c. ; 
compare  Philoatr.  ViL  Jpoll.  viii.  19.)  The  an- 
swers were  probably  gircn  by  the  pricnts  aci  oniinp 
to  tbe  report  of  what  pcnooe  bad  seen  in  tb«  cave 
Thia  omcla  wua  hdd  in  very  freat  aiteeai,  and 
did  not  become  extinct  until  a  vrrv  late  i^ri.id: 
and  though  the  army  ol  hulU  hud  pluoUcrrd  the 
tenple,  the  oracle  was  much  consulted  by  the  Ro- 
mans (Orig.  e.  CWs.  vii.  p.  355),  and  in  the  time  of 
Plutarch  it  was  tbe  only  one  among  tbe  numerous 
Boeotian  oracles,  that  hadmtlwWBia  aifasot,  (Plat. 
«k  Orae.  Drf.  e.  &) 

4.  Oradt  vf  Qslafcw,  in  Daania  In  loqdiem 
Italy.  Here  answers  were  pivm  in  dream?,  for 
those  who  consulted  the  urocle  had  to  sacntice  a 
Uack  ram,  and  slept  a  night  in  the  temple,  lying 
on  the  skin  of  the  victim.  (Strnb.  vi.  p.  'J'U.) 

5.  Omdeu  of  Am^t^pius  (Aesculapius).  The 
aiBcles  of  Asclepins  were  very  numerous.  But  the 
neat  iraportaot  aad  most  oelebialed  was  that  of 
Bptdanms.   His  tewple  there  was  literaHy  covered 

■with  votive  tablct.i,  i.n  which  persons  had  recorded 
their  recovery  by  »fiendmg  a  utglit  in  tbe  temple. 
In  the  temples  of  Aesculapius  and  Serapis  at  Ilome, 
recovery  was  likew!R<'  sou^jht  by  incnbatio  in  hi* 
temple.  (Suet  f  V'/mi/.  J  ").)  F.  A.  AX'olf  haa  wriucu 
aa  essay,  Untni'i  zur  (,\  <rh  drs  Sotiina mbnlismita 
MM  dtm  Allertimm  (  rtrmiteiit  ik^Um^  p.  SHI, 
ftc),  in  whieh  he  enddarour*  to  ahow  that  what  is 

now  called  Nre'^Tneri'fni.  or  animal  nuiLmctlsin,  w.i'* 
known  to  tbe  priests  of  those  temples  where  stck 
penene  tpent  one  or  more  niffats  for  the  purpose  of 
recovering  their  health.  OthT  omch  .i  of  the  same 
kind  are  mentioned  in  thai  cs^ay,  together  witii 
aome  of  the  votive  tablets  still  extant 

6.  Oracle  of  lleradet  at  Dura  in  Aehaia.  Those 
who  consulted  it,  prayed  and  put  their  qtiestioRS  to 
the  ftod,  and  then  cast  four  dice  jviinted  w  itli 
figures,  and  the  answer  was  given  according  to  the 
position  of  these  %urea.  (Paus.  viL  35.  |  6.) 

7.  Oradt  ^fPot^kam^tX  ThabuaiaB  in  Laconia, 
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where  answers  were  jriren  in  dreamt*  while  porsons 
spent  the  night  in  the  temple.  (Piut  Chemm.  7, 
Affis^  9  ;  Cic  de  Dir.  L  43.) 

8.  Onsets  if  /*irumi,  ia  Iberia  near  Meant 
Caaofui,  whrre  no  ivna  were  allowed  to  be  sacri- 
fiead.  (ttnmb  sLihdM;  TMit^aBdLvL94.) 

V.  Obaclm  or  THi  DsAik. 

Another  r'ri--  of  omele*  are  the  nrm-frs  nf  (le 
d>'td  {vtKvouam^tlav  or  ^v\itwafL-wtiov^,  in  which 
those  who  consulted  called  up  the  spirits  of  the 
dead,  and  offered  sacrifices  to  the  gods  of  the  lower 
world.  One  of  the  most  ancient  and  most  cele- 
brated places  of  this  kind  was  in  the  conntry  of 
tbe  Tbesprotiaae  near  lake  Aomoe.  (DiodI 
Vi ;  Hend.  V.  9».  g  7  t  Pans^  ia.  Ml  9  S.)  A»> 
'•ther  oracle  oF  this  kind  ^vas  at  Hciadea  OB  titt 
Prti|>»ntis.    ( IMuL  (  %m.  ti. ) 

liespecting  the  Greek  omcles  in  peneml  en 
Wacluoinuth,  llrllfri.  Mhrfh.  ii.  p.  .^K5,  iV.c.  ;  Klau- 
scn,  •«  Kridi  und  (wruU-r's  /Jiuyf/'i/t.    r.  iJmJbel, 

VL  It.ii.un  Ohjiclks. 

Oraelea,  in  whirh  a  god  maaled  hit  w31  thf«m(h 

the  mouth  of  an  in']>ired  indix  idual,  did  not  <  xi^t 
in  Italy.  The  uhk-Ics  of  Calcbaa  and  Aeaculapioa 
meotieiMd  above  were  of  Oflcek  origin^  aad  the 
former  was  in  a  Greek  hemntn  on  rooont  Ganramis. 
The  Romans,  in  the  orduL-u-y  course  ol  things,  dtd 
not  feel  the  want  of  such  oraclee  ai  thoeeof  Greeet^ 
for  tbey  had  numeroiu  other  means  to  discover 
the  will  of  the  gods,  sneh  as  the  Sibylline  books, 
a  i::ury,  hariispices,  signs  in  the  henven*,  and  the 
like,  which  are  partly  described  in  sepanUe  artidee 
aad  partly  in  Diviwatio.  The  only  Italiaa  oraciea 
known  to  u9  nre  the  fol'owltv,'  :  — 

1.  Orade  uj  i'mtam.  His  oniclcs  are  said  te 
hare  been  given  in  theSatonuan  verse,  and  eoOee> 
tions  of  his  vaticinia  seem  to  have  existed  at  an 
early  period.  (Aurel.Vict.  De  Oriff.ffoU.  Rom.  c  4.) 
The  places  where  hi*  onules  were  given  were  two 
gi«ree»  the  mie  iu  tbe  neighbaarbood  of  Xibar, 
round  dia  wcU  «f  Albnaea,  and  the  other  on  dM 
Aventinc.  (Virg.  A«n.  vii.  81,  &c. ;  Ovid,  FaaL  iv. 
().^0,  &c.)  Those  who  consulted  the  god  in  tbe 
grove  of  Albunen,  which  is  said  to  have  been  re- 
sorted to  by  all  the  Italians  had  u>  obser\e  the 
following  points  :  —  The  priest  tir*t  utlcred  a  sheep 
and  other  sacrifices  to  the  god.  The  skin  of  the 
victim  waa  eimad  on  the  ground,  and  tbe  consul- 
tor  was  oU^d  to  eleep  upon  it  during  the  nigbt, 
after  hi»  liead  had  been  ihrice  s|irinklcd  wi;!i  pure 
water  (tarn  the  well,  and  touched  with  the  branch 
of  a  sacred  beech  tree.  He  was,  moreover,  obi^red 
>e\4  r,it  day*  l>efr)re  this  nij-lit  to  abstain  from  ani- 
mal {<M)d  and  from  luatriiauaitd  connections,  to  be 
clothed  in  simple  gnrments,  and  not  to  wear  a  riqg 
en  hi«  fingcn.  After  he  fiell  aak^  eo  tbe  sheep, 
■kin  h«  waa  bdietred  to  receive  hit  amwrr  w 
wnnderful  vI>ions  and  in  c  mversc  with  the  god 
himself.  (Virg.  L  c;  Isidor.  viii.  11.  B7>)  Ovid 
(/.  e. )  transfers  anme  of  the  pointe  ta  he  obeeiiwl 
in  order  to  obtain  the  nmrle  on  the  .MIiiiiKa,  !•> 
the  oracle  on  the  Aventine.  Both  amy  Ltvc  IumI 
much  in  common,  bnt  ftom  the  story  which  he  re- 
latee  of  Numa  it  seeme  to  be  dear  that  on  the 
Arentine  certain  difl^rent  eeranonies  also  were 

observed. 

2.  Oracles  of  Fartuna  existed  in  several  Italian 
towns,  espectally  id  Latimn,  as  ft  Amhim  and 

In  tbe  famr  «f  thew  iwe 
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(»ist>T^  F'lrtnnnc  wen'  wor>M;  in nl,  p.H'l  tli-'Ir  .statues 
tucd  to  huad  forward  wbut  oracles  were  givra. 
(MMrok  StLltit  tampmn  Hon!  Otrm.  i  M. 

1  :  Siirt.  Caft'j.  57  with  ErriMti's  ni~>t.^  ;  Iktmit.  IS.) 
At  Pracnctte  ihc  omclca  were  di  rivi  d  from  lots 
(softe),  comiftbg  of  ttidti  of  oak  with  asdent 
charaeters  (jrnven  upon  them.  These  lots  were 
said  to  have  been  found  by  a  noble  Praenestine  of 
the  name  of  Nnmerius  SuiTucias,  inside  of  a  rock 
which  he  bad  cleft  open  at  the camiMnd  of  Adrsaai 
t>T  whkli  he  hai  bam  haontcd.  The  Iota,  when 
an  onirli-  was  to  be  wvrc  shaXcii  up  t'Vlli'-r 

hy  a  iNiy,  after  which  one  was  drawn  fur  the  ^«cr 
Sim  who  consulted  the  gojlltm.  (Cic.  de  Divin.  ii. 
41.)  T!if  lots  (»f  rrarnr-stc  vrm.  nt  least  with  the 
Yulpnr,  in  great  t  sltijiu  a&  Ut<»  as  the  lime  of  Cicero, 
while  in  other  places  nf  LatiaA  tlM/  were  mostly 
neglacted.  The  Ktmscaa  Caen  n  earlj  timai  had 
likewiae  ill  MTtoi.  (Ltr.  ni  «i.> 

3.  An  Oracle  of  Mart  was  in  v.  rv  ancient  tlnii  s, 
aotordiog  to  Dioajuaa  (i.  \b\  at  Tiuta  Maticna, 
not  far  from  Reale.  The  auoiner  in  which  onwlet 

Wltrc  hen'  pivrn  r<''<*iTiihlt'd  that  of  the  pigeon- 
acacle  at  DuJuii;!,  far  a  w<>o<i|>c<  kcr  (^fwcM),  a  bird 
aacfed  to  Mars,  was  sent  by  the  god,  and  settled 
tipon  a  wooden  caiiOBii*  wkoiea  he  pNOBDneed  the 
Oracle. 

On  Komnn  omrlr<i  in  geneml  see  Niebuhr,  HiM. 

dft  RSmfr^  vtd.  i!  |k  96,  fte.  fL.  8.  j 

OIIA  HTUM  wan  a  nraall  handk-  'n-hiof  u^.  .i  f  .r 
wiping  thv  lisice,  and  appears  to  hare  b«^ii  employed 
fur  much  the  same  purpoM**  as  our  pocket-handker* 
chief.  Il  was  mailo  of  fillk  or  linen.  In  the  E('/m.  I 
Moff.  (p.  SU4.  27,  ed.  bylb.)  il  is  explained  by  I 
wpooiiwov  iHnaynlor.  Aurelian  introiduc^  the 
fnctiee  of  firing  Orona  to  the  Raman  people  to 
use  oif  fiminm^  whieli  nppmra  to  Moan  mr  the 

j>nr].os<'  of  waviii:;  in  thi'  [nihlir  panics  In  tokon  of 

Splause,  as  we  use  our  hats  and  handkerchiefs  for 
»  aane  purpose.  (Vopbe.  Aiml.  48  {  QMnbon 
ntl  for.  :  Aiii.'ii«tin.  de  Cir.  Dn\  xrii.  fl  ;  Prudent 
Ilt^t  ^Tt^.  i.  U6  ;  Ilieron.  ml  iVefnotinn.  Ep.  2.) 

ORATIO'NES  PRI'NCIPUM.  The  Orn- 
tiones  I'rincipum  arc  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
Roman  writers  under  the  Empire  ;  but  those  which 
are  di»cu.>sr(i  undf-r  this  head  have  reference  to 
lcgistati«n  only,  and  were  addressed  to  the  Senate. 
Under  the  Cbriitian  Bmperors  partienhttlf,  theee 
Orationes  wr-ro  Dnly  a  mode  of  pri>innli;atin.:;  Iji\y 
as  constituted  by  the  Emperor  ;  and  we  hare  an 
insLance  of  this  even  in  the  nSgn  ef  PloblU 
("  fpias  ProbiM  od.  n  t.  S«'natuseonsnItis  pro- 

prlis  cuiisccrarcut,"  Pr«b.  Imp.  ap.  Flav.  Vopite, 
1 X)  ;  and  in  a  passage  of  the  Institutes  of  Justinian 
(-2.  tit  17.  1. 7)»  the  expreeeion  **Divi  Pertinacie 
eratione  cRntnm  eet.**  Under  the  eariier  Emperan, 
the  Oration,  s  wf-rf  in  the  form  of  pr«ip'^sitions 
for  laws  addressed  to  the  Senate,  who  bad  still  in 
appeannee^  tboufh  not  in  rmlitr,  the  legislatire 

pi.wrr.  This  spcomj  kind  nf  Oration<>«i  is  often 
ciU.>d  by  the  ClfliMiic:il  Jurists,  as  in  the  followinj^ 
instance  from  Oatoa  (it  285)  — **ex  ornti'inr  Divi 
Hadriaui  Senatosconiultum  fcctum  est."  —  "  Ora- 
tione  Diri  Marti  .  .  qunm  S.  C.  secutnm  eef 
(PaMliiR.  Dikf,  ■:;{.  tit.  2  8.  16.) 

Many  of  the  Oratiooee  of  the  Roman  empenna, 
foeh  aa  aie  <(aoted  hy  die  Angattae  Hiatoriae 

-i;  tfircs.are  mrT<  lyconiniiinicatii)ri>ilo  lhf>  Srnatc  ; 
surh  l<ir  instance  aa  the  annotuiccmvnt  of  a  victory. 
(Uuin.  D«s  19;     CVteL  13,  IS.)  Thaw 
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Orationes  are  snnietimescnn<-i]  I.Itt'  rac  or  Epittnlao 
by  the  non-juristioal  writers ;  but  the  juristical 
writers  nppenr  to  hBTe  i^enemlly  aTuided  the  lue  of 
Kpistola  in  this  sense,  in  onfiT  not  to  cufouiiil  tho 
Imperial  Orationes  with  iht*  Urscripia  whicli  were 
often  called  Epistolne.  It  appears  that  the  Roman 
jurists  used  the  terms  Libellus  and  Oratio  Pnncipis 
as  equivalent,  for  the  pnssages  which  linve  been 
referred  to  in  support  of  the  opinion  that  tlirse  tm 
words  had  a  diffieient  amae  (Dig.  5.  tit  3.  s.  20, 
92),  ihow  that  LiMlaa  and  Oratio  PrinripTs  are 
th»»  Miro?,  f  >r  tin-  <  'nitio  is  here  'pokf-n  of  \t\  loth 
names.  These  Orationes  were  sometimes  pro- 
nooneed  by  the  Bmp  mr  himself,  but  apparently 
they  Were  commonly  in  the  form  of  a  written 
message,  which  was  rend  by  the  (jaafstijrs  (Dip.  1. 
tit  13):  M  thepanagr  last  referred  to,  these  Im- 
perial nieaigea  are  oUled  indifferently  Libri  and 
Epistolae.  Snetonins  {Tttus^  6)  says  that  Titus 
•f»met!ines  r«?ad  his  fither's  oratione'*  in  tlu'  seiuitc 
**  quacstMii  rice.*^  We  freqnentlv  read  of  i.it- 
tefae  and  Orationea  heinif  aent  ht  the  Enperor  to 
the  Senate.  (Tacit.  Ann.  iiu  52,  xvl  7.)  The 
mode  of  proceeding  upon  the  receipt  of  one  of 
these  Orationes  vHKf  he  eollceted  uwin  the  pre- 
amble of  the  SenatusconsuUum  contained  in  the 
Dii^est  (5.  tit  These  Orationes  were  the  found- 
ntion  of  the  Senatusccin<^ulta  which  wsre  framed 
upon  them,  and  when  the  Qmtiones  were  drawn 
up  wiA  unch  retran!  to  detail,  they  contained  In 
fact  the  pmvistoiit  nf  the  sn'  sequent  St'natnscon« 
sultnm.  This  appears  from  the  fiict  that  the  Oratio 
and  the  Senatuseonsultum  are  often  eited  indif- 
fi-rontty  by  tho  classical  jurists,  as  appears  fr'  ni 
nunicrou*  passages.  (Uig.  2.  tit  15.  s.  H  ;  6.  lit.  3. 
8.  20,  22,  40  ;  1 1.  tit  4.  i.  S,  &c)  The  Oratio  is 
citrd  as  containing  the  leaaona  or  gnmnds  of  the 
law,  and  the  SenatmeonmlMm  (or  the  particular 

provisions  rinil  words  of  tlie  1  iw.    To  the  liiin>  of 

Septimius  Serenu  and  bis  ion  Coracallo,  numcroua 
Scnatneeonralta,  fiauded  en  Oiatienet,  are  nMn« 

tioned  ;  and  numerous  Orationes  of  these  two  Kmpe- 
rors  are  cit^-d.  But  after  this  time  they  secni  to 
hare  fallen  into  diimse,  and  the  form  of  making 
and  promulgating  Laws  by  Imperial  coaatitntionee 
was  the  ordinary'  mode  of  le(;is]ation. 

ThiTL"  lias  iK  cn  ninth  diM  iifision  on  the  amount 
of  the  influence  exercised  by  the  Chwtioncf  Pnnct- 
pnm  on  the  legislation  of  the  Senate.  Bnt  It  aeena 
to  lir  tolerably  clear,  from  the  evidrnrp  tliat  wo 
hare,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  thnt  the 
Oratio  might  either  zeconinend  generally  some 
legislative  measun*,  and  leave  the  details  to  the 
Senate  ;  or  it  might  contain  all  the  details  of  the 
proposed  measure,  and  so  be  in  labstance,  though 
not  in  fimn,  a  Senatneoonaoitmn ;  and  it  would 
hecome  a  Senatnaeenaaltnm  on  being  adopted  by 
the  Senate,  which.  In  the  caivo  sMppoTd,  \\oiiM  Ic 
merely  a  matter  of  form.  I  n  the  case  of  an  Oratio, 
ezprnaed  in  more  general  terms;,  there  is  no  reason 
to  !ii|'po«ie  that  the  reconinmidatinn  of  the  Em|wror 
was  less  of  a  command  ;  it  was  nuTcly  a  command 
in  more  genenl  terms. 

(Zimmcm,  Or»diiekUdaRam,Frivatrtdkt$^  i,  p^ 
I  7!)  :  andDirksen,  Ueft^r  ^  ttedem  der  HSm.  Kaimr 
uf'l  <lfr>  n  l'.i»jht<^  t\iif  illc  (lesfixQtimng,  in  Rkeiti, 
Mus,  fur  Jarifprudeiuf  rol.  ii)  [O.  L.J 

ORA'TOR.  Gieem  reiDMlca  (Or.  Faff.  e.2B) 
that  a  "cpftain  kind  of  causes  VTong  to  Jus  Civil.', 
1  and  that  Jus  Civile  is  mnveraant  about  Laws 
)  (Ar*)  and  Cniten  (aMe)  appertaiiuiv  to  tbiagi 
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{iiiblir  and  private,  Uic  knowledge  of  which,  thouj;h 
neglected  by  most  oratora,  sceius  to  mc  to  b«  nrce«- 
mej  for  the  puqMwet  of  oraton  .**  In  liia  trpatise 
on  the  Orator,  and  particular!/  in  the  hnt  book* 
Cicoro  haA  fs'tvn  his  opinion  of  the  datiM  of  an 
or.it  T  and  hi.-t  ri  <|m>it  ■  <ju;i!ificati  >n»,  in  t)io  form 
of  a  dialc^pie*  in  which  Lucius  Liciuiiu  Crumu  and 
IC.  Atiloniiu  are  the  chwf  tMkcn.  Cttmna  wm 
Iiimsvlf  a  model  nf  tin'  bfirnost  rxer lli  iui-  in  on- 
lorr  :  and  the  ujiininis  attribut«-d  to  hua  as  to  the 
qualiticatioiia  nf  tm  omlor  were  those  of  Cicero  hini- 
K-lf,  who  in  the  introductory  pnrt  of  the  firat  book 
(c  C)  decbres  that  in  hi*  opinion  no  man  can 
df84*n-c  the  title  of  a  perfect  orator,  unlm  he  haa 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  all  imponaoi  things  and 
of  a!l  art! ;  for  it  la  oat  of  ktMwledge  tliat  ontory 

must  bItiMom  niid  cxpaiid,  a:id  if  it  i.s  ind  fiundt  (i 
on  matter  \%hi(.h  the  orauir  hm  iu'Ay  nuuu-i<ed  and 
uiiderttoo4i,  it  ia  idle  talk,  and  may  almoftt  h<- 
called  puerile."  A v  curding  to  Crassua  the  province 
of  the  Orator  (inbnices  everything:  he  must  be 
enabled  to  a|M-ak  well  on  all  aubjccta.  Conae- 
qaently  he  muat  have  a  knowledge  of  the  Jw 
Civile  (i.  44,  &c.)«  th«  iiecetsitT  for  whieli  Cimwu 

ll'ii^tra'r-.'*  l>y  in>t.i!uei  ;  ai.d  lii'  kIi.miM  ri'd  only 
know  the  Jua  Civile,  as  l»cing  neceaanry  whcu  he 
bat  to  ipeak  in  eauwi  relating  to  private  ntattera 
and  to  privata  indicia,  bin  In-  sl  on'.  l  alvi  have  a 
knowl<'d:fe  of  the  Jua  Publicum  whiLli  is  toimr- 
cant  about  a  State  aa  euch,  and  he  should  be  fiimi- 
liar  with  the  eveuU  of  hi*t(Hry  and  inatancea  de< 
rived  ftom  the  experience  of  the  past.  Antonina 
(i.  49)  limiu  tlic  liualifif  at'i  na  of  the  orator  to  the 
couuaaod  of  laaguage  pleasant  to  tlte  ear  and  of 
aignmcnti  adapted  to  tke 
fonim  and  on  ordinary  occasiona.  lie  further  ti^- 
quirea  the  onUor  to  hav«  competent  voice  and 
action  and  »titteieat  gmea  and  caM.  Antomm 
(L  5U)  contends  that  un  orator  dnea  not  require  a 
knowledge  of  the  Jus  Civile,  and  he  inatancea  the 
case  of  hiniself,  for  Cra^siu  allowed  that  A).t'>]ii:i', 
could  KUiafoctorilj  conduct  «  cauae,  though  Anto- 
niut,  aeoMding  to  hts  own  admiaaion^  bad  nem 
I  ai  ti(  d  the  Jua  Cirile,  and  had  never  ff  !t  thr-  -RTint 
of  It  m  Bucl)  causes  as  he  bad  defended      /»"  ). 

Tho  jn-ufehsion  then  of  tbe  orator,  who  uitli  re- 
ferenrr  to  his  uiid._rtakiiig  a  (li<  ni's  tnso  is  nUo 
called  patxoiius  u/c  Or.  i.  j'j,  iSruL  Ijii)  was 
quite  distinct  fi<  t '  at  of  the  Jorisconsultua 
[J(;iU80ONSt}LTiJ,  and  alao  from  that  of  the 
AdTomtnai,  at  lewt  in  tbe  time  of  Cteeit)  (ii.  74), 
aiid  i  v.-ii  later  (>ff  Or'il.  Diil.  34).  An  oratur, 
n  lio  p4»iw<wd  »  competent  knowledge  of  the  Jua 
Civile,  would  however  have  an  advantage  in  it,  at 
Antotiins  admits  (i.59);  but  as  tVn  ri*  wen?  many 
esscntkiU  to  an  onitor,  which  were  of  dithcuU  at- 
tuinn)ent,  be  Mji  that  it  would  be  unwiac  to  dia- 
tract  him  with  other  thingi.  Some  sranintea  of 
omtonr,  nich  as  voice  and  geatore,  coold  only  be 

ftcqiiin'd  liy  disi  iiilinp  ;  whi-iTa*  a  conijwtciit  know- 
ledlge  of  the  law  of  a  citsc  {juris  utUitm)  could  be 
got  at  any  time  from  tbe  joriaoonsulti  ( pmriti)  or 
fn»ni  bo<iki,  Antnnius  thinks  tkat  the  !?rK!-i'i 
oratora  in  tliii>  Ui.itU;r  at:ted  autre  widely  than  ti  e 
Oicek  wators,  who  being  ignorant  of  law  had  tlic 
■aaiatancc  of  low  fellowa,  who  worked  for  hire,  and 
were  called  Prngmatici  (i.  45):  the  Koman  onUon 
entrusted  the  maintenance  of  tin;  fater  to  the  liigb 
character  of  their  profeaied  Juri«b. 

So  far  as  the  profeMUon  of  advocate  coiiiiits 
in  the  ikilful  candnct  cf  m  CMiae,  and  in  the  lop- 
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porting  of  hia  own  aide  of  the  qiirntir.n  ^r  pr>per 
ailment,  it  must  be  admitted  with  Antoniua  that 
a  very  modenUe  knowledge  of  kw  it  anfikient ;  an4 
indeed  even  a  pure U'  legal  argtmient  requires  not  ao 
much  the  accmirahition  of  a  vaat  atore  of  legal  know- 
as  the  power  <»f  haudline  tlte  ir.nlti-r  when  it 
hat  been  collocted.  The  method  in  which  thit  con* 
■nniBMe  nMnteref  bit  art  faanased  •  cauee  k«fat#d 
by  himaelf  i<te  Or.  W.  72);  and  Cicero  in  an  it  her 
passage  (BnUus,  '.^7 )  luu  recorded  his  ments  m»  an 
orator.  Ser\-ius  i^iilpiciiMi,  wllo  was  the  greaN^ 
hwyer  of  his  age,  had  a  good  practical  knowledge 
of  the  law,  bat  others  had  this  also,  and  it  was 
something  elae  which  diatingtiiahed  Sulpicius  fmm 
all  his  eontempotariea — **  Many  othert  at  well  aa 
Sulpicint  had  a  grant  knowledge  of  the  hw  ;  be 
alone  j>i><*ev*iM!  it  as  an  art.  h-il  the  kno-.vli  ■Tin? 
"t  hiw  by  iiaeif  would  never  have  iit-ljitd  iiim  to 
til  is  without  the  possession  of  that  art  whieb 
teaches  its  to  di\  irK'  the  wdiole  of  a  thing  into  its 
{■iirta,  hy  exact  detinitiuii  to  derelope  what  is  im- 
perfectly sw  11^  hv  e\planati(H}  to  clear  up  "  !iat  ie 
obscure  ;  first  of  all  to  see  aaibigvitico»  then  to  die- 
entangle  them,  lastly  to  bave  a  mie  hr  wbicb 
truth  and  falsehood  are  distinguish' d.  and  l.v  wliMi 
it  shall  appear  what  oontequeocra  toliow  ln>m  pr  - 
niaei  and  what  do  not"  (AM.  41.)  With  each 
a  power  Sulpicius  combined  a  knowli^lor  nf  letters 
luid  a  (ikaamg  style  of  sjkcakiug.  A>  a  forensic 
orator  then  he  nmstt  have  been  one  of  the  first  that 
ever  lived  ;  but  still  among  the  Romaru  hit  re* 
putation  was  that  of  a  jurist,  white  Antonina,  who 
had  no  knowledge  «>f  the  law,  is  put  on  a  level  as 
an  orator  {paimiuu)  with  L.  CraJtus,  who  of  all  the 
eloquent  nen  of  Rone  had  the  beat  acquaintanee 

with  the  hnv. 

Uritorr  was  a  serious  study  among  the  RomantL 
Cieeio  teila  at  by  what  painful  labour  he  atlMBed 
to  excellenre.  {Brut.  .91,  &c.)  Roman  oratorr 
reached  iu  perfection  in  the  centnry  which  pre- 
ceded the  Christian  ncra.  Ita  decline  dates  from 
the  eatabliahaent  of  the  Imperial  power  andcr 
Augustnaand  bjatnccwcw ;  nrtboogb  there  wcf« 
many  irnod  jpr'akers.  and  niotv  skilful  rhetoricians 
under  the  empire,  the  oratory  of  the  republic  was 
rendered  by  circumstances  unaoitable  fcr  the  senate, 
for  the  ftopniar  assemblies,  or  loT  caaea  of  Crimea 

and  lii^h  misdeiucanours. 

In  the  Dialogue  l>e  Oratoriliu*.  which  is  attri* 
butcd  to  Tacitus,  Messala,  one  of  the  apeaken, 
attempts  (c.  28,  &c.)  to  assign  the  fcnaooa  fir  tbe 
low  dtate  of  i»ratorj'  in  the  time  of  Vespnaian,  when 
the  Dialogue  wat  written,  comuared  with  iu  cnn- 
ditioD  in  tbe  age  of  Cicero  ana  of  Cicero's  prede- 
cessors. He  attrihtites  it«  drcHne  tn  the  ne^i.-.:t  "f 
iW  diatipliiie  under  which  children  were  fonmriy 
brought  up,  and  to  the  practice  of  rraorting  to 
rtctwiciaaa  (iilrtorss)  who  profpteed  to  teach  the 
onlMieal  art   Thit  grvet  oceaaion  to  speak  mofe 

at  length  of  the  early  disci[ilinL'  of  the  old  onit  'f* 

and  oif  Cicero *t  courae  of  itudj  at  described  in  tbe 
Bmlm,   The  old  enton  (e,  M)  teamed  dwir  art 

by  Constant  attendance  on  tome  eminent  orator 
and  by  actual  ex(iericnce  of  business:  tin-  oratort 
nf  Meaaala'a  time  was  fttmad  in  tbe  s*  hoola  eC 
Khetoric,  and  their  powoa  wat  developed  in  exer- 
cises on  fictilioua  Diatten.  These  however,  it  it 
obvious,  were  oidy  secondary  rausen.  The  ininie- 
diate  cautes  of  the  declme  of  eloquence  appear  to 
be  indioited  by  Matcmus,  another  apeakor  m  the 
Diatqgnt^  who  attribntea  the 
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-condition  of  eloquence  to  thr  {loliiical  power  which 
omtoiy  conferred  on  the  orator  undt'r  the  Republic, 
■nd  to  the  party  •triigglM  and  even  the  violence 
thnt  lire  incident  to  laeh  m  itnte  of  toeiety.  The 
nllu-ioii  to  the  ciTcct  proilaced  by  tlic  ( -•.  il  ''  !i- 
ment  of  the  Imperial  power  i»  clear  oioiigh  in  the 
Mlovriiig  wwde,  vbka  rpfcr  Iwth  to  the  Inperia] 
aiid  the  Republican  prritxls :  •*  cirm  mixtis  omnilms 
ct  moderatore  uno  cnrcntibua,  tantum  quisque  orator 
saperet,  quantum  orranti  poipulepenMUdMi  pOteiftt.** 

The  raemoriAla  of  Honum  oratory  ore  the  ora- 
tions of  Cicero  ;  but  they  are  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  great  mMn  of  oratorical  litrratiiro.  'I'he  fni^'- 
mentt  of  the  Roman  orators  from  Appius  Caccus 
and  BC.  Poreint  Oalo  to  Q.  AnraiiiHi  QymiMdiiu, 
bave  be<  II  c<>!I.  rtcd  bj  U.  Mejer,  Zlbkh,  1  vol 
8vo.  2d  td.  1U4-2.  (O.L.] 

ORBUS.   [Lman  Jvtui^ pk <r9S, K] 

ORCA.  [SiTBLLA.] 

ORCIIK'SIS  (6pxv<ris).    fSuTATio  ] 
ORCHKSTRA.    IThbatiu  m  1 
OKCINUS  LIBERTUS.  (Mamuiii6sio.J 
0RCINU8>  SENATOR.  [ftkMATVA] 
ORDINA'RIUS  JUDBX.    [Jtfraz  Pmda- 

ORDINA'RIUS  SERVUS.  [Servis  ] 
ORUO  IS  applii'd  U>  ai;y  Ixxiyof  men,  who  form 
a  distinct  class  in  tiie  commuhity,  cither  by 
imiiis  dutineC  priTilegea,  ^inaing  certain  trades 
or  pnmasions,  or  m  aoj  other  way.  Thne  Ckero 
(  F«rr.  ii.  6)  spcdn  of  the  **Ordo  aratortun,  live 
pocuarioniiii,  sive  iinTcatnruin."  In  the  same  way 
the  whole  body  of  sncerdotes  at  Rome  is  spokoi  of 
a»  an  ordo  (Festus,  t.  v.  Ordo  SaeetdolMm),  and 
•epaiate  ccc!rsia.slical  ( orponitioMs  art^  callor]  by  tfi<' 
Mune  title.  {Onlo  ciMeifti  ttostri,  Orelli,  Inscr.  ii. 
241 7  ;  Onlo  Seviralttun^  Id.  a.  2229.)  The  liber- 
tini  and  scribac  also  formed  aeparate  ordincs.  (Suet 
tie  GrammaL  18  ;  Cic.  Verr.  i.  47,  iii.  79.)  The 
Senate  and  the  Equites  are  also  spnkrn  of  ro- 
^lectirely  at  the  Ordo  Senatorius  and  Ordo  Ei^ues- 
tru  [SnitAf  trs ;  Eamns] ;  hnt  thie  nme  ie 
never  applied  to  the  Plebes.  Accordingly,  we  find 
the  expression  "  Utcrque  Ordo"  used  withmit  any 
further  explanation  to  designate  the  Sfiiatnrial 
and  Equestrian  ordines,  (Suet.  ^ii^.  15  ;  Veil.  Pat. 
ii.  100.)  The  Senatorial  Ordo,  as  the  highest,  is 
sometimes  distingui»<)u-d  as  "amplissinMM  OfdOb*^ 

The  aenate  in  eoloniet  and  mwiieipte  wai  called 

Ordo  Dicurionum  (Dig.  69.  tit  2.  s.  2.  §  7  ;  Or  !1  , 
l$ucr.n.  1167  ;  Culoma,  p.  318,a),nndsomotinii-s 
simply  Ordo  ( Tacit //ist.  ii.  52;  Dig.  50.  tit  2. 
8.  2.  §  3;  Orelli,  n.  3734\  Onlo  aniplissiniiis 
(Cic.  pro  CaeL  2),  or  Urdo  spkudidissimua  i,UrLlli, 
U.1180,  1181). 

The  term  Ordo  ia  alio  appliod  to  a  eompoiqr 
or  troop  of  iddiera,  and  ii  nied  as  equivalent 
to  Centuria:  thus  centurions  are  sometimes  called 
^qui  ordines  duxerunt^  (Cic.  PkiL  u  8;  Caes. 
Astf.  Or.  i.  1 3),  and  the  first  centuries  in  a  legion 
**primi  tirdincs.''  (Cacs.  Jidl,  d't'l.  v.  "20,  44.) 
Even  the  ceiuiuions  of  the  first  ci-ntuncs  are  oc- 
casionally called  ^Primi  Ordines.*^  (Cn«s.  DM. 
GalL  T.  30y  vi.  7  ;  Lir.  xxx.  4  ;  Qronov,  ad  lac) 
[Comp.  Bxi«ciTU9,  p.501,b.] 

0 1  (  G  A  N 0 N.    [  11 YDRA VLA I  M4CnMl.] 

O'RGIA-  [Mystbria.) 

OROYIA  (hpymi)^  a  Greek  measuro  of 
IiMi'jtlt,  r'.-rivcd  from  the  liiiitiJin  ln.dy,  was  tbc 
di»tuti:c  Irum  extremity  to  extremity  of  the  out- 


<:)sc]iopiioRl-\.  zii 

gtretclicd  arms,  wlicnce  the  name,  from  opiyv, 
(Xen.  AAm.  ii.  3.  §  19 ;  Pollux,  ii.  158.)  It  was 
equal  to  6  feet  or  to  4  cubits,  and  was  I -100th  of 
the  stadinm.  (Herod,  ii.  149.)  It  may  be  ex- 
prc^.scd  nearly  •■iioiiLih  in  Kii^'lish  l>y  the  word 
jaihom.  (Comp.  MsNSURA  and  the  Tables.)  [P.  8.1 
ORICHAtCUM  (AptfxaXwot),  a  metalticeom. 
pDiind,  akin  to  copper  and  lironzo,  which  was 
Lighly  prixcd  by  the  ancients.  (Sec  the  passages 
in  Forcellini,  and  the  other  I^lin  Lexicons.)  The 
word  has  given  rise  to  much  doubt ;  but  the  truth 
seems  to  be  that  it  denotes  6ra«,  with  which  the 
ancients  liccamo  ac<[iminted  by  fusing  tine  ore 
{oadmium^  cahuniuc)  with  copper,  althoosh  thqr 
appear  to  have  had  scarcely  any  knowtedg«>  of 
zinc  as  a  metal.  They  appear  to  bavc  rep'iirded 
orichaicuiH  as  a  sort  of  bronze.  li«tw  little  ac- 
quainted th  y  were  with  its  true  f.  rmntion  io 
shown  by  the  fact  that,  deceived  by  its  colmir, 
they  supposed  gold  to  be  one  of  it*  coustiluents, 
and  then  perpetuated  their  ermr  by  a  fals.-  ortho- 
graphy, amriekakum.  The  true  derivation  is  no 
doubt  from  tpot  and  x<(^t^t,  that  is,  inoiHifaiW. 
f>r:.ri:i;  w>  called  (tmliably  because  it  w:u  nbtained 
l>y  fusing  cupper  with  an  ore  (metal  ns  found  in 
the  mountain),  and  not  with  an  already  n^ueed 
nict;il.  (See  (specially  Strabo,  with  (Innknrd's 
uutc,  and  BetkuKui,  ;i3  quoted  in  the  article  AIb- 

TAI.LUM.)  IP-S.l 

ORIGIN  A'RII.   rCotoNATO««  p.  31 1 ,  b.  ] 
ORNAME'NTA  TR! OMPHA'LIA.  [Tai. 

U-MI-HI  S.~| 

UHNA  THIX  (Co.\iA,  p.  3;J0,  bJ. 
ORTHODO'RON.  [.Mknsura.] 
OSCIICI'HO  in  A  (o(TX(><p''tHa  or  u-f  xoi'^pia), 
an  Attic  festival,  which  according  to  wjine  writers 
was  celebrated  in  honour  of  Athena  and  Dionysus 
( Phot.  p»  ji22,  Bckk.),  and  according  to  others  in 
honour  of  Dionysus  and  Ariadne.  (Piut  TAes.  23.) 
The  tinio  of  its  eel i  lira tion  is  not  mcntinncd  by  any 
ancient  writer,  but  Corsini  {Fait.  AU,  ii.  d.  354) 
sttppoeet  widi  great  prohnbility  that  it  was  held  at 
the  cnnimencf meat  of  the  Attic  month  Py.incpsion, 
It  is  »id  to  have  been  instituted  by  Theeeus.  Its 
name  is  derived  from  &ox°*%  ^^X^  <v  ^'X^  • 
branch  of  vines  with  grapes,  for  it  was  n  vintage 
festival,  and  on  tbc  day  of  its  celebratiun  two 
yiiutlis,  called  iffxo^po',  whose  jiarents  were  alive, 
and  who  were  elected  from  among  the  noblest  and 
wealthiest  cidaens  (Schol.  ad  Nwaad.  Atnijik. 
109),  carried,  in  the  disLfuiso  of  woineii,  branches 
(if  vines  with  fresh  grapes  iVom  tlic  temple  of 
Dionysus  in  Athens,  tn  the  aiuieut  temple  oC 
Athena  Sciras  in  Phalerus.  '1  hesc  youths  were 
full'jwcd  by  a  procession  of  persona  who  likewise 
carried  vine-branches,  and  a  chortis  sang  hymns 
called  S»cxo^opuM  it4K%  which  WMO  accompanied 
by  dances.  (Athen.  ziv.  n.  681.)  Tn  the  lacrifieo 
whicli  was  (ifFcred  on  this  occasion,  women  also 
took  part ;  they  were  called  iuiryo<p6pot^  for  they 
represented  the  mothers  of  tiie  youths,  carried  the 
{irovisions  (ji|ra  Kol  (Ttrla)  for  thctn,  and  related 
stories  to  them.  During  the  sacriiicu  the  staff  of 
the  herald  was  adorned  with  garlands,  and  when 
the  libation  was  perfonned  the  flpeetators  cried 
out  #XfX«f,  lob,  lou.  (Plot.  Th*.  32.)  Theephebi 
taken  from  all  the  tril>es  liad  on  this  day  a  contest 
in  racing  from  the  city  to  the  temple  of  Athena 
Sdias,  Mring  which  they  also  carried  the  £<rxi?, 
and  the  victor  receivrd  n  rr.:>  fillvil  w':h  t'vc^  (\'](. 

fereot(]iingl(T<in'dxAojs,]rcKraTMa,or]r(KrairAv), 
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viz.  wine*  boney,  ch<-c<w>,  flour,  and  a  little  oil. 
(Athon.  zi.  p.  495.)  Arconiing  to  other  accmints 
tb«  TNtar  flolj  dimok  from  thia  cttp.^  Tim  tHatj 
wbidi  WBB  ajrinboliaiHy  rcpraaeatea  in  tfw  ritea 
JUid  forcnioiiios  u(  this  fi  stivnl,  and  which  wris  s^iiil 
to  have  given  h<e  to  it,  ia  related  by  Plutarch 
CTlm,  23,  SSy  wd  Pfodna  (p.  88S,  ed.  Gab- 
ford).  (Compare  Bekker's  Anrrtfot.  p.  31 «  ;  Ety- 
mol.  Mnp\.  and  Ilnych.  $,v.^CUrxoi  ;  Suidaa,  t.v. 
*{lirxo(f>opta  and  wcrxo^xipos.)  [L,  &] 

OSCILLUM,  a  diminntira  throngb  otmlum 
from  ot,  meaning  **a  little  faee,**  was  the  term 
npplicd  to  faa>s  or  bends  of  Bacchus,  which  were 
auspended  in  the  vijieyarda  to  be  tunied  in  every 
diractioo  tij  the  wind.  WUdiacwfar  way  they 
looked,  they  were  supposed  to  moke  the  vines  in 
that  quarta  fruitful.  (Virg.6'eo#jr,  ii.  .*i88 — 392.) 
The  left-brnd  figure  in  the  annexed  woodcut  is 
taken  from  ao  oscillum  of  white  marble  in  the 
British  Miueam.  The  bock  of  the  head  is  want- 
ing, and  it  ia  concave  within.  The  mouth  and 
papila  of  Um  cjct  wo  ptlfiocmted.  It  represents 
the  eonntenanee  of  BacehM  with  m  bcwrtilul,  mild, 
nnd  propitidiu  cxpresaiott  ^Mo//«,  ioiifjtum,  V'irg. 
L  c).  A  fillet,  BpiniUjr  twiated  about  a  kind  of 
wmth,  aurronnda  the  head,  and  descends  by  the 
ears  towards  th'^  nock.  Tho  inptallic  rinu.  ]<y 
which  the  innrble  was  suspended,  sliU  rniuun.-i. 
Thi!  other  figure  is  from  an  ancient  gem  (Matfei, 
Gm.AfiL  iii.  64^  icpcMflntiiig  ft  tne  with  ibor 


eaelHft  Irang  upon  ita  hnneheiL  A  Stbdix  and  ft 

pBDtrM  are  placed  at  the  Dot  of  the  tree. 

From  this  noun  came  the  verb  otcillOf  meaning 
**  to  swing."  Swhiging  {oKitlatio)  was  among  the 
bodily  exercises  practised  by  the  ReoMUy  MM  Wftl 
one  of  the  amusements  at  the  FkrfaM  LAtinae. 
(Featua,  ».•.;  Hygin.  Fub.  130  ;  Wunder,  Com- 
mtnL  ad  Ck»  fro  Pkme.  p.  93 }  Fkjuas,  p. 
530,  a.]  [J.Y.] 

O  SC 1 N  ES.    [  A  vu  tTR,  p.  1 7 .) .  h.  ] 

OSTI.^'UIUM  W5W  a  tox  upon  the  doors  of 
houses,  which  \%-as  probably  impoaed  along  with 
the  Culumnarium  by  Uie  ^  nmtuaria  of  Julius 
Caeaar.  It  was  levied  by  Metellus  Scipio  in  Syria, 
together  n^nth  the  Columtrarium,  on  which  set-  Co- 
LUMNAftiUM  (Caea.  X^.  a  iiL  32 ;  Cic.  ad  Fwn. 
iii.8> 

OSTIA'RIUS.  [DoMus,p.427,k] 

OWIUM.  fJANUA.] 

OSTRACISMUS.    (Exsilium,  p.  514.] 
O'STItACON  (fi<npeMov).  [FlCTltn.] 
OVATIO,  a  lesser  triumph, ;  the  terms  era- 
ployed  by  the  Greek  writers  on  Roman  history  ore 
«la0T4«»  «*C^f  dpiiyiCef.  The  dmimataiices 
by  which  it  wta  dieliiiguahed  from  the  moie  im- 
posing  siilfninity  [TbTOMIhi^]  were  the  follow- 
ing:—The  geneiftl  did  not  outer  the  city  in  a 


I'AKAN. 

chariot  drawn  by  fi>ur  horses,  but  on  foot  ;  he  waa 
not  arrayed  in  the  gorgeous  gold  embroidered  robc^ 
but  in  the  simple  tqga  praaleztft  of  n  magistraie  s 
his  biowa  were  encircled  with  a  wreath  not  of 

lauirl  but  of  iiiyrlK-  ;  he  bore  do  »ce[>tre  in  liis 
hand  ;  the  procession  was  not  heralded  by  trum- 
peto,  headed  by  the  aenftte  and  thmnged  with  Tie> 
torious  troops,  Imt  was  enlivened  by  a  crowd  of 
flute  playen",  attended  chiefly  by  knights  and  ple- 
beians, frequently  without  soldiers  ;  the  cereinotiieg 
were  concluded  by  the  sacrifice  not  of  a  bull  but 
of  a  sheep  (Plut  MarceU.  c.  2*2  ;  Dion  vs.  v.  47  ; 
GelL  v.  6;  Liv.  iiL  10,  xxvi.  -21.)  the  word 
ovatio  ieema  dearly  to  be  derived  from  the  kind  of 
victim  ofiered,  and  we  need  pay  little  respect  te  * 

the  opininn  nf  Fi'>tiB  (  r.  (Jrantes)^  who  supposes 
it  to  have  been  formed  from  the  glad  shout  O !  O ! 
freqwalljr  icitciftled.  nor  to  tut  of  Dianyaiaa, 
who»e  system  required  him  to  trace  every  custom 
to  !i(irei  ian  origin,  and  who  therefore  maiutaioa 
that  it  is  corrupted  from  the  1WoIm«»I8m,  «||gi^ 
Dionysius  make*  •aether  mistake  in  aaiigning  » 
laurel  chaplet  to  tlie  eonqaeror  en  theae  oeeasiona, 
since  all  the  Roman  writiTs  asjree  with  Plutarch 
in  representing  that  the  myrtle  crown,  hence  called 
Ovatk  CbfWM,  was  a  charaeterirtie  of  the  ovatioiu 
(Festus,  *.  r.  Ovalii  Corona  ;  Plin.  //.  .V.  xv.  •:9  ; 
PluL  ;  Ocll. //.  oc)    Compare  Corona,  p.  361. 

In  Liter  times,  the  victor  ent'  f' d  ii;>'>n  bone* 
back  (Serr.  ui  Ktry.  Am.  iv.  543),  and  the  ova- 
tions celebrated  by  Oetavianns,  Drusus,  Tiberius, 
Ac,  ore  uisually  recorded  liy  Dion  Cnstius  by  a 
reference  to  this  circumstance.  (Dion  CaM.  xlviiL 
81,  xlijc  15,  liT.  8,  as,  Ir.  3.) 

An  ovation  wns  t'J^nted  when  the  ndvnntnge 
gained,  although  consideruhlc,  was  not  sufficient  to 
constitute  a  legitimate  claim  to  the  higher  distinc- 
tion of  a  triumph,  or  when  the  victory  had  been 
achieved  with  little  bloodshiHl,  as  in  the  case  of 
Postuniius  Tubertus,  who  first  received  this  honour 
(PHn.  H.N.  XV.  29)  ;  or  when  hostilities  had  not 
been  regnUrly  prockimed  (Festua,  OdL  tt.  ee.)  ; 
or  when  the  war  had  ir>t  lit>en  completely  termi- 
nated, which  was  one  of  the  ostensible  reasons  for 
refusing  a  triumph  to  Marcellus  on  hie  retam  from 
Sicily  (Plut.  I.e.;  Liv.  xxvi.  '.'!)  ;  or  when  the 
contest  had  been  carried  on  o^iiut  base  and  un- 
worthy foes,  and  hence  vhoi  ue  serrile  band*  of 
Athenion  aad  Spartncim  wen  deatroyed  by  Per- 
pema  and  Cninia,  these  leaden  eelebrated  ova- 
tions only  (Florus,  iii.  19  ;  Plin.  Oell.  /  c.>,  al- 
though the  latter  by  a  special  resohiiion  of  the  se« 
nate  was  permitted  te  wear  ft  laurel  crown.  [  W.IL  J 
OVI'LK.  rCoMtTi.*,  p.  8.3fi.  Kl 
OL'SIASDIKE.  [Enoikiou  1>1KB.] 
OXYBAPHUM.  [AcCTABULVM.] 


P. 

PA'CTIO,  PACTUM.  [OmoATioiani] 

PAK AX  (iroi^wr,  9udf,  wouio,  hymn  or 
song  wiiuli  was  originally  sung  in  honour  of 
A|>ollo,  and  seems  to  be  as  old  as  the  worship  of 
this  deity.  The  etymology  of  the  word  is  doubt* 
ful.  Some  suppose  that  it  obtained  its  name  from 
Paeon,  the  g»>d  of  healing  ;  but  in  the  Homeric 
poems  Paeon  is  always  apoken  of  as  a  aepaiate 
divinity,  diatiiwt  fioni  ApoUou  Other  witei^ 
with  still  leM  pnhftbility,  cMnoet  il  wMh  inim, 
strike. 


\ 
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PASIIAaOGUS. 


PAEDAaODUS.  9iT 


TIm  ftma  WM  alwayt  of  a  joyoot  nature,  and 

its  time  and  sounds  crprcsaed  ho[>o  and  confidt'iicc. 
The  lound  of  i'h  appears  to  have  been  iiivaruibly 
coaneetodwitbit  (Athen.xr.  pp.696,e.fl  701,  b.c.) 
It  wiB  loag  by  memt  penoii*»  on*  a£  whom  nro- 
hMj  led  tSa  oUien,  and  th«  tingfln  cilhermiuvhed 
onwardt  or  Kit  tp.-etlicr  at  table.  Thus  A  chill  s 
»ftfef  the  death  of  iiector  calls  upon  hu  (^uipauiaiu 
to  return  to  the  abipa,  nnging  a  paean  on  account 
of  the  plon,-  tfu-y  h.id  gained  (//.  xiiii.  391);  and 
the  Achaeiuis,  afu.T  restoring  Chryteid  to  bur 
fiithcr,  are  represented  as  singing  a  paean  to  Apollo 
at  the  cud  of  the  sacrifieiBl  feaat,  in  arder  to  ap- 
pease his  wrath.  (ILi  473^)  Frna  theM  paa- 
*  8.iv><  .«  it  is  cliar  tliat  the  paean  was  a  song  of 
tbaaksgiving,  when  dagger  was  passed,  and  also  a 
hymn  to  propitiato  the  god.  It  was  tang  at  the 
solemn  festivals  of  Apollo,  esjX'ciall}-  at  the  Ilyn- 
ciuthia  ("f  TO  'TaKivQia  inl  rhy  iramvo,  Xtn. 
ffdL  ft.  §  11,  A(/e».  iL  17),  and  was  aim  sung 
from  Very  early  times  in  the  temples  of  the  god. 
(iiom.  j'/jfiMi.  ad  JpolL  514  ;  Eurip.  /on,  125, 
&c.) 

The  pa«aa  waa  also  caog  aa  a  battle  long,  both 
Men  an  attudc  on  the  enenif  and  after  the  battle 

was  finiith.'d.  (Thucyd.  L  SO,  ir.  43,  ii.  91,vii.  44  ; 
X**n.  Antt't.  i.  8.  S  i7«  &c.)  This  practice  Bceiiis 
tu  have  chiefljr  pnvailed  among  the  IDorians,  but 
it  was  aly  ctninion  nmon>;  the  other  (Jreek  states. 
The  origin  ol  a  it  said  to  have  ariicn  from  the  fact, 
that  Apollo  sang  it  after  his  victory  over  the  Pythian 
dn^gon.  The  paean  sung  prerious  to  an  engage- 
ment was  oUled  by  the  Spartani  «wiv  ifxgariipios. 
(Plut  L^c.'2'2.)  The  Scholiast  on  T'ln;  \  dides  (i. 
60)  says,  that  the  paean  which  was  sung  before 
the  battle  was  sacr^  to  Ana,  and  the  one  tang 
after  to  Apollo  ;  hut  there  are  stmnjf  reasons  for 
beliering  that  the  |>apan  as  a  b;ittle-song  was  in 
tntrr  times  not  particiilaHy  conncct«d  with  the 
mnbip  of  ApoUo.  (Bode,  Gark.  der  lyriscA. 
DiMkmat  der  HdUmm^  vol.  L  pp.  9,  10,  &c.)  It 
is  certain  that  the  |«ieau  was  in  later  times  suni;  i 
to  the  booour  of  other  god*  betides  ApoUa  Thus 
XcoopboR  rdalee  that  the  LaeedaMneniani  on  one 
occasion  sang  a  paran  tn  Poseidon,  to  propitiate 
him  after  an  earthquake  (ffrU.  it.  7.  §  4),  and  also 
thai  the  Greek  army  in  Asia  WKOg  a  pacBB  to 
Zeus.    (^na6.  iiL  2.  §  9.) 

In  still  later  times,  paeans  were  sung  in  honour 
of  mortals.  Thus  Aratus  sang  pagans  to  the 
hfHMHtr  of  the  Macedonian  Antigoous  (PluL  Oeom, 
1 6)  ;  a  paean  eompowd  hy  Alexnnu  naa  nmg  at 
Delphi  in  honour  of  the  Macedonian  Cratenu  ;  and 
the  Hhodians  celol)mted  Ptolcmaeua  I.,  king  of 
Egyj>t,  in  the  same  manner.  (Atben.  xv.  p.C96, 
©.  f.)  The  Chaltidians,  in  Plutarch's  time,  still 
continued  to  celebrate  iu  a  f>acan  the  praises  of 
their  benefactor,  Titus  Flaminius.  (Plut/^^m.  16.) 

The  pcaetica  tinging  the  paean  at  bantineta^ 
and  eapeeianj  at  the  end  of  the  fcut,  when  1iba> 
tions  were  ponr  1  nut  to  the  Rods,  was  very  an- 
cient. It  is  mentioned  by  Alcnuui,  who  lived  in 
the  lerenth  century  ac  (Itoab.  z.  p.  482.)  The 
paean  contii.un  1  to  he  snn^r  on  such  occasions  till  a 
late  perioU.  {Xi:a.iij/mp.  iL  I  ;  Vlut.  Hj/mp,  \  H. 
§  4>) 

(MUIicr,  Hut.  of  Ortek  LiUraiure,  pp.  19,  20, 
Dorim$t  ii.  6.  g  4  ;  Bode,  Gudk.  der  lyrieck^  etc. 
▼ol.  i.  pp.  7 — 77.) 
PA£i)AGOGIA.  [PABDAaoQua.] 
FA£DA001iUS(«wBar«7^f>,«tMtar.  The 


.  office  of  tutor  in  a  Grecian  family  of  rank  and 

opulence  (Plato,  i/e  Htjinh.  i.  p.  87,  ed.  Pckker,  f/<t 
Li't^.  vii.  \>\h  4  I,  12)  \vasa*A!pned  to  one  uf  the  must 
trustworthy  of  the  slaves.  The  sons  of  his  master 
irere  eonuuittcd  to  his  care  on  attaining  their  sixth 
or  serenth  year,  their  previons  edneation  having 
been  conducted  by  femal.-s.  They  remained  with 
the  tutor  {magider)  until  they  attained  the  age  of 
puberty.  (Ter,  Andr.  i.  1.  24.)  His  duty  was 
rather  to  piard  them  from  evil,  both  physical  and 
mural,  than  to  communicate  instruction,  to  cultivate 
their  minds,  or  to  impart  accomplishments.  He 
w«it  with  them  to  and  from  the  school  or  the 
QxUHAfXVU  (Plato,  £v»M,  p.  118);  ho  accom- 
panied them  (Hit  of  doors  on  all  orc.xsionx  •  he  was 
responsible  for  their  personal  safety,  and  for  their 
avoidance  of  bad  company.  ( Bato,  ap.  AUim.  viL  p, 
279.)  The  formation  of  th.  ir  m  ir  1  r  direct  m- 
p^  rintendencc  belonged  to  the  xaihovi'ip.oi  as  public 
<>f{]  c^ra,  and  their  instnietion  in  the  various  branches 
of  learning,  i.e.  in  grammar,  music,  and  gj'mnas- 
tics,  to  the  VtMe'ieaXM  or  pmecefttora^  whom  Plato 
(//.  cc.),  Xenophon  (ile  L<ir.  Hep.  ii.  I,  iii,  2), 
Plutarch  (d«  Lib,  Ed.  7),  and  Quintilian  (/ih#.  Or. 
L  1.  8, 9)  expressly  distinguish  ftom  the  pamhgoffi, 
The.w  latter  even  carried  the  b.H)k9  and  instru- 
nients  which  were  requisite  fur  their  young  mooters 
in  studying  nnder  the  sophists  and  professon. 

This  account  of  the  office  is  sutficicnt  to  explain 
why  the  reuliaytty6s  so  often  appears  on  the 
Greek  stage,  both  in  tra;;edy,  as  in  the  AMea, 
PhoemmUf  and  /on  of  £ttripides,  and  in  comedy, 
as  in  the  BaeeUdet  of  Plantn*.   The  eonditton  of 

sUverv  acconnts  for  the  cin  lunstaiice,  that  the 
tutor  was  often  a  Thracian  (Phito,  Alci/*.  i.  p.  341, 
cd.  Bekker),  an  Asiatic,  as  is  indicated  by  sneh 
names  as  Lydu.s  (Plaut /.  c),  and  sometimes  an 
euuuch.  (Herod,  viii.  75  ;  Com  Nep.  7%enMl.  iv. 
3  ;  Polyaeo.  L  30.  §  2.)  Hence  also  we  see  why 
these  penons  spoke  Greek  with  a  foreign  accent 
(vintap9api(oyT€s,  Plato,  Avsts,  p.  1 4.5, ed.  Bekker). 
On  rare  occasions,  the  tutor  was  admitted  to  the 
presence  of  the  daugbten,  as  when  the  slave,  sus- 
taining  thts  office  m  the  royal  palace  at  Thebes, 
accompanies  Antigone  while  she  surveys  the  bc- 
iiicging  army  froiu  the  towor,  (li'irip.  I'hoen,  87 — 
210.) 

Among  the  Romans  the  attendance  of  the  tutor 
on  girls  as  well  as  boys  was  much  more  frequent, 
as  they  were  not  confined  at  home  according  to 
the  Grecian  custom.  (VaL  Max.  vL  1.  j|  3.)  As 
luxury  ndvanced  nnder  the  etnpefon,  it  was  strik- 
in^'ly  manifested  in  the  dress  and  training  of  the 
btauliful  yonng  slaves  who  were  destined  to  be- 
come }>iied<i<iofji^  or,  as  they  were  also  temied, 
paedagogia  and  pucri  iHiiiliiiij'jitut.  (PI in.  //.  A'^. 
xxxiii.  12.  8.  54  ;  Sen.  Ei/ut.  124,  VtU  beatti, 
17  ;  TertulL  Apol.  13.)  Augustus  assigned  to 
them  a  separate  placCi  near  his  o\vn,  at  the  pnblio 
■pectades.  (Sneton.  Jug.  44.)  Nero  gave  oflbnce 
by  caiisin;^  free  boys  to  be  brom,'ht  up  in  the  deli- 
cate habits  of  pacdagogi.  (Suctost.  Ner.  'I'd.)  After 
thij  period  numbers  of  them  were  attached  to  the 
imperial  family  for  tlie  sake  of  sUile  and  orna- 
ment, and  not  only  ia  the  luuderu  word  fxige  a 
corruption  of  the  ancient  appellation,  but  it  aptly 
expresses  the  nature  of  the  scnrioe  which  the  pae> 
dap:n^  at  this  later  era  afSoeded* 

In  palaces  and  other  great  houses  the  pages  slept 
and  Urcd  in  a  separate  apartment,  which  was  also 
dUedjNwA^em.  (Plin.^u6Til27.)  (J.Y.1 
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PAEDO'NOMUS  (watSotf6tioi\  wM  a  magis- 
tralc  at  Sparta,  who  had  the  gcucral  tuponnttnid- 
enoe  of  iho  educatinu  of  the  l>iiy!«.  II is  dtTico  was 
comideRNl  veiy  b«aottrable,  aud  be  waa  alwaja 
choaen  froin  th«  nobleat  ciliieBi.  I!«  had  to  make 

n  ;;rii.^r.4l  iiiHiM^cti'tn  of  tile  l)nvs,  ainl  to  (tunish 
•evrn-lv  all  tliosi-  who  had  hceii  ni-gligfiU  or  idle; 
for  which  puqiose  fAaariyoffnifoi  were  auigned  to 
him  liy  L\  iuri.'iii.  Th<ii<»  who  were  refractory  he 
Miurht  liriiig  bvturt  the  Ephors.  The  more  iminc- 
diatf  inspection  of  the  gymnastic  exercitra  of  the 
hoyt  bclon]^'d  to  magkUatea  called  fiiStoMi.  [  Hi- 
mAxi.]  (Xen.  Hep.  Ijob.  ii.  %  m.  10,  iv.  6 ;  Plut 
/.V'\  17  ;  II>'>^,vchiu<i,  s.  r.  ;  Kran^,  GjfmMUlik  umd 
AjfM.  lier  thilt^en^  bp.  254,  677-) 

PAEDOTKI'BAE  (mHlarHW).  {QruViM- 
UM,  p.  581,  J.  ] 

PAE'NULA  was  a  tliick  tloiik,  chicdy  used  by 
th(>  Homnn*  in  travelling  instead  of  the  toga,  a.«  a 
protcctioa  aoaiiMt  the  cold  and  lain.  (Cic  pro  MiL 
20  ;  guintfl.  Yi  3.  §  66.)  Hanes  ««  fifNl  tli*  ax- 
prcssidii  of  sfirulcrr  /MteMulism  (Cic.  ud  All.  xiii,  .'J.'?") 
used  in  the  sense  of  grauly  pccMing  a  traveilor  to 
itaj  M  ane*a  house.  The  pMBnla  imb  woni  by 
Women  iis  well  as  Viy  mm  in  tmvcnini.'.  (Hi^:.  31. 
tit  2.  s.  23.)  It  apixiiTji  to  have  bceu  u  luii^  almk 
without  sleeves,  and  with  otily  an  opening  for  the 
bead,  aa  it  sbown  in  tha  following  ligura  takea 
trrm  IWtholini.  If  this  is  a  real  example  of  a 
[lariiiila,  it  would  f.ot'm  iliat  tliL'  dri  >s  wits  .m-wed 
iii  front  about  half  way  down,  and  waa  divided 
into  two  part*,  which  vaight  be  Ottvwn  back  by 
the  wearer  so  as  to  li  asi-  the  arms  coinpamtivcly 
free :  it  must  hiive  U.'<  ii  put  m\  over  the  head. 
This  figure  explains  the  expression  of  Cicrro  {pro 
Mil,  /.  c.\  "  pacnula  irretitiis  ; "  and  of  the  mith  n" 
of  the  DiiUiigus  de  Urutoribui  (c.  32^),  |uiviiulu 
adattieti  at  v«iiit  iiicluaL^ 


Dnder  dia  cmiwfon  tli«  jiaeirala  waa  worn  in 

the  city  lu  a  protection  agninst  the  rain  and  cold 
(Juv.  r.  7y)»  but  woimii  were  forbidden  by  Alcx> 
ander  Soverua  to  wear  it  in  the  city.  (Lamprid. 
AImm^  Sev.  37.)  At  opa  tiiiM»  bowerer,  the  paenula 
appeals  to  ha^e  been  conmionly  worn  in  the  city 
instead  of  the  ton-n,  as  wo  even  find  iiifiilion  of 
orators  wearing  it  when  pleading  causes  {fiial,  de 
Orui.  39),battfaia  fahkn  waa  fmbaUy  of  tbart 
diuatioii* 


The  pneiiula  was  usually  made  of  wool  (Pltn. 
//.  A',  viii.  48.  ■.  73>,  and  particularly  of  that  kind 
which  was  called  (iausijia  [(  iai  .sai'a]  (  j^iz-uala 
gamtt^HHOy  iXuxX.  xiv.  145).  It  waa  alao  some* 
tnieo  nuide  of  leather  (  famda  weorttm^  Matt  ziv. 

Sciicra  (Qu  i,  si.  \iit.  iv.  6)  speaks  of 
"  i^-wunlae  atu  m  ort^  ai!,"  but  he  appears  only  to 
US''  tiiis  expression  l)f«nuse  paenulae  were  usually 
made  of  we>  >1.  ( ll.irtU(^,«(s  /VmohAi*'  JMut^ 
GW/iM,  vol.  ii,  p. 

PAOANA'LIA.  [pAtitJ 

PAGA'NI.  IpAGi.l 

PAOA'NICA.  [I'liA.l 

I*.\tir,  wi-n-  fortified  ;  u  to  wliicTi  th.'  coun- 
try (Koplt'  might  reirout  in  case  uf  an  hcMtile  in-  * 
road,  and  are  said  to  have  been  instituted  by 
.'^i'r\lus  Tullius  (Dionys.  iv.  15)  ;  thou^'h  the  d-vi- 
siou  of  the  cuun try -people  into  \tagi  is  as  old  as 
tlic  time  of  Nutna  (I)ioiiy.i.  ii.  76.)  Each  of  the 
country- tribes  waa  divided  into  a  certain  nuaiber 
of  pagi ;  which  name  was  fivcn  to  the  eoantry  ad« 
joining  the  f  n  tih.-  J  vill;i;.-r,  ;is  well  .x^  to  ilio  village 
itsclC  There  was  a  magistrate  at  the  bead  of  each 
pagns,  who  kept  a  register  of  the  naoaee  and  of 
tin-  j)rf>[>t'rty  of  all  p:  rsmw  in  the  }(.ii,nifi,  rai^rd  the 
taxcii,  a:id  summoned  the  people,  wlicn  uccta.<arr, 
to  war.  Koch  pogus  had  its  own  sacred  rites,  and 
an  annual  festival  called  Poffancdia,  (Dionvs.  iv. 
\S  ;  Varro,  d«  Lim.  LiU.  vi.  24,  2(i,  ed.  Miillcr  ; 
Mftcrob.  .Suiini.  I.  li;  ;  Ovid, /o>/.  i.  bi>:'.)  The 
I'agaittj  or  iubabitauta  of  tho  pagi,  bad  their  i«> 
gular  meetinga,  at  which  they  passed  resolntkme, 
niaiiy  of  which  have  come  down  to  us.  (Orelli, 
/«*.r.  n.  3793,  40»3,  106,  20*2,  2177.)  The  di- 
vision of  the  country-pct>ple  into  pagi  continued  to 
the  latent  time*  of  tlu'  Uoinaii  empire,  and  we  find 
frequent  iiuniiuu  of  the  tnagislratet  of  the  pai.'i 
under  the  names  of  Magistri,  Praefecti  or  I'no-- 
poftiti  pagantm.  (OreUi,  Imtcr.  n.  121,  3793, 37i)6  * 
Cod.  theod.  3.  tH.  SO,  s.  1 ;  a  tit  la^  «;  1;  Wal- 
t.  r.  ^.  ,.-hirhu  <tm  Mm.  ibeto^M  96, 194, 

lUiti,  2d  ed.) 

The  term  Pagani  is  often  used  in  opposition  to 
militi**,  and  is  applied  to  all  who  were  not  soldi. t% 
even  thougli  tli>y  did  not  live  in  the  cuuntry. 
{MUiUi  et  jti-riin,  I'lin.  /.)>.  x.  18  ;  Juv.  xvi.  32; 
Suet.  At^.  27,  Ualb.  19  ;  U.  tit.  4.  s.  1 ;  48. 
tit.  19.  s.  14,  6lc.).  Heneo  we  find  Pagani  or  dtt- 
xcns  applied  as  a  term  of  reproach  to  soldiers  w  ho 
did  not  perftvm  tbeir  duty  (TadL  Hud.  iiL  24X 
in  the  same  way  as  JnUaa  Cbesar  addressed  hb 
D'beliious  soldi*  rs  on  one  occasion  as  Quirites. 
The  Christum  writers  gave  the  name  of  Pagani 
to  those  persons  who  adhered  to  the  old  Romaa 
religion,  because  the  latter  continued  to  be  gene- 
rally believed  by  the  country -people,  after  Chris- 
tianity became  tho  prevailing  religion  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  towns.  (Isidonis,  viii.  10  ;  Cod. 
Theod.  1«.  tit  10  ;  Cod.  Joat  1.  tit  11.) 

PALA  (wTwor,  cricairdiai,  (rKa<i^iov,  /ia«»'AAa),  a 
spode.  (Cato  de  Re  RuM.  10  ;  Plui.  //.  .V.  xvii. 
17.  «.  27,  xvii.  22.  a.  35.)  The  spade  was  l  ui  little 
used  in  ancient  biubandri the  tTouiid  havinij  l>.  >  n 
broken  and  turned  over  by  Uie  plough,  and  a!»o 
by  the  use  of  laige  hoeaaaid  rakes.  [Lu.(>;Kas- 
TRUM.]  Hut  in  Bsma  cases  a  broad  cauing  edge 
was  necessary  lor  this  purpose,  as,  for  example, 
when  t;ie  ^Tuund  was  full  of  the  roots  <.f  ru.->h('s  or 
other  plants.  (Pliu.  U.  N.  xviiL  8.)  Also  in  gar- 
dening it  waa  an  indinaiiablc  inslnunent,  and 
,il  waa.thn  ands  en  tba  mom  ptindpla  aa  tha 
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PALAESTRA. 

ploagli-Bltarc,  viz.  by  casing  iu  extremity  with 
iron.  (Coluiii.  X,  4  j.)  The  annexed  woodcut,  takeu 
from  a  funeral  numumeiit  al  Rom*  (Fftbwtti,  /»• 
terip.  Ant.  p.  574),  esblWta  a  d«eeawd  eatmtryman 
with  hia  fabt  and  Lidons,  and  nlso  with  a  pola, 
modified  by  the  addition  of  a  strong  crou-bor,  by 
til*  «n  of  which  h«  «M  enabled  to  drive  it  nearly 
twio*  at  deep  into  the  grmmd  as  he  couIJ  have 
without  it.  In  thia  form  the  ixutriuneot  was 
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called  hipoHimi  hdng  employed  in  trench inc  Cpas- 
fMotio),  Of,  when  the  ground  was  lull  of  roou  to 
a  considerable  depth,  in  loosening  thorn,  tniliii^ 
them  orer,  and  extirpating  them,  ao  M  to  prepare 
the  aDU  for  planting  vinea  and  other  tteee.  15  v 
moans  of  thi.i  imploment,  which  is  still  used  in 
Italy  and  called  n/w/a,  the  ground  was  dug  to  the 
depth  of  two  9pad(  s  or  nearlr  two  feet  (Plin. 
/f.  Xriii  26.  i.  62  ;  Cat  '>ie  Tic  Rml.  G,  4',, 
151  ;  Vam  de  Re  Rual.  I  37  ;  C<il.  lU  liml. 
y.  r>.  p.  214,  xi.  3.  p.  1.50,  cd.  Bip.) 

Cato  (iimi.  11)  mentions  wooden  ipadet  {pal as 
tt<ftMu)  among  the  iropleoMnta  necenary  to  the 
hu.4jnn.iman.  One  principal  npplicntion  of  th.  ni 
wa«  in  winnowing.  The  winnow ii^-sbovd,  also 
called  in  Latin  ventUabrum^  is  atUl  generally  tiscd 
in  Qnece,  and  the  mode  of  emplnvincf  it  is  ex- 
hibited b}-  Stuart  in  his  "  Antiquitiea  ot  Athens." 
The  com  which  has  been  threshed  lies  in  a  heap 
upon  the  floor,  and  the  labourer  throws  it  to  a  dis- 
tance with  the  ihovd,  whilst  the  wind,  blowing 
Ftr  ri-'v  ai  foss  the  direction  in  which  it  i»  thrown, 
drives  ih<>  chalf  and  refuse  to  one  side.  (Theocrit. 
viL  166 ;  Mutt.  iiL  13;  Lake,  iil  17.)  Thefraitef 
Icguninoiis  planU  was  puritl  1  nnd  adapted  to  Le 
nsed  for  food  in  the  same  manuLr.  (Horn.  //.  v. 
493—502,  xiii.  588—592.) 

The  term  paia  was  nralied  anciently,  as  it  is  in 
modem  Ifalkn,  to  the  bhde  or  broad  part  of  an 
oar.  [RRM(;s.j  In  a  rinij  the  hxonA  jKirt,  which 
held  the  jrroi,  wa«  called  by  the  name  of  pala 
tANM  LLS.]  fJ.  Y.] 

PALAK.STE.  [Pa! -.rT--  ^^E^-^T  n A,p.7.5l,li.] 
PALAE-STitA  {vaXuitnpQ.)  properly  means  a 
place  for  wrestling  (iraAatciv,  awlifX  and  appears 
»f  have  originally  formed  a  part  of  the  pymna- 
The  wwd  was,  however,  used  in  diilcrcnt 


senses  at  various  period^  and  its  exact  meaning, 
especially  in  relatioQ  to  tu  gywiieintt,  has  oeea> 
aioned  nuioh  cantrovetsy  among  modem  writers. 
It  fiitt  eeetira  m  Herodotus  (vi.  126,  128X  who 
says  that  Clei»lhoiu»8  of  Sicyon  bnilt  a  droinoa  and 
a  palaestra,  both  of  which  ho  calls  by  the  gonciul 
name  of  palaestra.  At  AOieiia,  howvrer,  there 
was  a  considerable  number  of  jialaestrae,  cjiiito 
distinct  from  the  gymuosia,  which  were  called 
by  the  names  either  of  their  founders,  or  of  tho 
teachers  who  nra  instruction  there  ;  thus,  fur  ex- 
ample, we  read  of  the  palaestra  of  Taureos.  (Plat. 
Chnrmid.  ijilt.)  Krausc  {dymmntik  uiul  Ji/cmistik 
der  UeUmm^  p.  117,  &c)  contends  that  the  pa> 
laestnie  at  Athens  were  appropriated  to  the  gjrn- 
najtic  exercigei  of  boys  anid  youths  (iraI8«f  and 
tpoKta),  Olid  the  gymitasia  to  those  of  men  ;  but 
Becker  {Chariikt^  toL  I  pp.  311,  335,  &c)  has 
shown  that  this  cannot  be  the  true  distinction,  al- 
though it  appears  that  certain  places  were,  for  ob  v  iuii^i 
rc.iaoiis,  appropriated  to  the  exclusive  use  of  boys. 
( Aesch.  c  J'imarcL  p.  35,  Reiske.)  But  that  the 
boys  ezereised  fat  the  gynuMsia  ss  well,  is  plain 
from  many  rn';'!n;Tca  (Antiph.  de  CuM.  invoL  p. 
661,  Reiske  ;  wcus  itptuos  Awo  yvfircur'iuv ,  Arisioph. 
Av.  138,  140) ;  whUe,  on  the  other  hand,  we  read 
of  men  visiting  the  palaestrae.  (Lociaa,  Nav^  4. 
voL  iii.  p,  251,  Reitz.) 

It  appears  most  probable  tliat  the  Palaestrae 
were,  during  the  flourishing  times  of  the  Oieek 
republics,  chiefly  appropriated  to  tte  meidses  of 
wrestling  and  of  the  pancratium,  and  were  prin- 
cipally intended  for  ttte  athletac,  who,  it  must 
be  reeoUeeted,  were  persons  that  contended  in  the 
I  pnblic-pnmpj,  and  tlierefore  needed  Bpccia!  train- 
ing. This  ii  cxprcsjJy  stated  by  I'iiitarLli  {>>^mp^ 
ii.  4),  who  says,  "  that  the  place  in  which  all  the 
athletae  exerdao  is  called  a  palaestra and  wo 
also  learn  fiom  Panaanias  (r.  15.  §  5,  vi.  21.  §  2), 
that  there  were  at  Ol^'inpi;!  |ialaestrac  e.speciaUy 
devoted  to  tho  athletes.  In  Athcnaeus  (z.  jt. 
417,  f.)  wo  rend  of  the  great  athletes  Damippos 
coiniiij;  out  of  the  palaestra  ;  and  Oalcn  (wepl  rov 
Sia  fUKfKis  a^paipas  yvfuraalov^  c.  5)  places  the 
athletao  in  the  pahiestra.  (Kranse^  liid,  115.) 

The  Komans  bad  originally  no  places  correspond- 
ing to  the  Greek  gymnasia  and  palaestrae  ;  and 
when  towards  the  close  of  the  republic,  wealthy 
Komans,  in  imitation  of  the  O  reeks,  b^an  to  build 
places  for  exercise  in  their  Tillas,  they  called  them 
iiiditrereiitiv  trvmnasia  and  palaestrae.  (Cic  ad  AtL 
I.  4,  tt,  9,  \%ad  Q,u.  Fr.  iii.  1.  §  2,  Verr.  v.  72.) 
Tlw  wwds  were  thus  used  by  tho  Romans  as 
synonymous  ;  and  accordinf>-ly  we  find  that  Viiru- 
vius  (v.  11)  gives  a  description  of  a  Greek  gym- 
niuiium  ander  the  name  of  palaestnL 
PALA'RIA.  [PALUikJ 
PALATINI  LUDI.  [Ltoi  PxtATiwt] 
PALE  {itix-n).  [LrcTA.l 
PAU  L!  A,  a  fetttvai  celebrated  at  Rome  every 
year  on  the  21  st  of  April,  in  honour  of  Palee,  tho 
tutelary  divinity  of  shepherds.  Some  of  the  ancient 
writers  called  this  featnul  J'arUUt^  derivuig  the 
naini!  from  /xin'o,  because  socriiiccs  were  offered 
on  that  day  pro  partu  paeoris^  (Feat.  a.  v.  Poles  : 
compare  Populatia  mams  Varro,  dt  Lwg.  Lot. 
vi.  1')  ;  Dionys.  i.  88.)  The  2Isl  .1"  A;  ;  1  was  tlio 
day  on  which,  according  to  the  early  traditions  of 
Rome,  Romulus  had  oomroeneed  the  boilding  of 
the  city,  f.0  that  the  festival  waa  at  the  same  time 
solemnised  as  the  dies  natalitiua  of  Rome  (Feat. 
3  t 
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UO  PALILIA. 

$.  V.  Parilihus ;  Cic.  de  Dicin.  iL  47  ;  VtiiTO,  da 
Re  Rust,  il  1  ;  Plin.  //.  A',  xviii.  66)  ;  and  •ome 
of  the  ritea  cuBtuntor^  in  lator  liruc.s  wort"  s^ui  to 
hare  been  fim  j^erfurmed  by  Ilomuliu  when  he 
fixed  the  peaMMnom.  (Dionyt.  L  e.)  Ovid  {Fati. 
iv.  731,  iVc")  t'ivcs  a  dewriptinn  of  the  rites  fif  tlio 
pRliiiii,  which  clearly  ibowt  that  he  ro^ardod  it  as 
a  thcphcrd-festiTal,  mftM  H  must  (irii;i)mlly  have 
n  when  the  Romans  were  real  fchcpherdt  ami 
liuslinndmi-n,  atid  it  mtist  have  continued  to  U- 
amon^  couiitry-pe<>[>l«'  in  hia  own  time,  aa  ia  ez- 
|mnl/  atated  bj  I>Muy«iu  s  for  in  tbe  dly  itaei^ 
It  matt  have  toet  He  eriginal  eharaelR',  ana  trnve 

VkfTTt  ri'f;  <r(!t  (l  (inly  as  tlu>  dit  s  luitalitiu*  of 
Home.  The  connection,  however,  between  theae 
two  characten  of  the  liwtind  M  faaaHeat,  as  the 
founders  of  the  city  were,  m  it  were,  the  Vhv;*  of 
ahcphertia,  and  the  founders  u  religion  suiti  li  ti> 
fthepht  rds. 

The  first  part  of  the  aolcnmiliea^  aa  described 
liy  Ovid,  was  a  public  purifieatioa  \iy  fire  and 
fiiijoko.  'i  111-  tilings  burnt  in  orrlt  r  t>i  [ipkIik  c 
this  purify' i^ff  smoke  were  tbe  Uood  of  the  (tc- 
Ptter-korm^  tte  aalwe  of  the  ealrea  eaerifieed  at 

til  fi">liv.il  nf  Vfrc\  aii'l  tbe  shells  of  lieaiis. 
Tiie  jK'upie  were  iilsu  «priiikled  wuh  wnter  ;  they 
washed  their  hands  in  spriii^-wnlcr,  and  diank 
niilk  luixed  with  must  (Ovid.  Ftui.  4e.;Ooaiparc 
I'nipcrt.  IT.  1.  20.)  As  reenrds  the  €kUJber-kttr$e 
(re/uut  Odofjer)  it  must  be  ubserred  that  in  early 
times  DO  bloody  mxi&tm  wa«  allowed  to  be  oAsied 
at  the  Palilia,  and  the  Ueed  af  the  Oetehcr- 
horse,  nicnti(iri»fl  nlMivr,  was  tli-'  l  l  iiMi  which  had 
dropped  from  the  tail  of  the  hone  sacrificed  in 
the  month  of  October  to  Man  in  the  Cnmpus 
JT.irti'is.  This  blood  wns  presf^rred  hy  tlu"  Vt  sti! 
virgins  m  ihe  temple  of  Vesln  for  tli.-  jnirposc  uf 
being  used  at  tbe  Palilia.  (Solni.  ji.  "J,  d  ;  Fest 
«.  r.  OOolmr  eqtm$;  Pint.  RommL  12,)  When 
towards  the  erenhf  the  ihepherde  had  ftd  their 
Hocks,  laurfl  liraiiclic-i  were  used  a.i  l>n>oins  for 
cleaning:  the  stahles,  and  for  sprinkling  water 
throujrh  them,  and  lastly  the  stables  were  adorned 
with  I:uirrl-l>ough4.  Iiereu[M»n  iIk^  sh('])lit'r<ls  hunit 
sulphur,  ruscmarj',  fir-wood,  and  iacense,  aiid  made 
the  smoke  pass  through  the  stables  to  purify 
them ;  the  nocks  themselves  were  likewise  puri- 
fied by  this  stnoke.  The  aacnfices  whWi  were 
f'Ti  Trd  nil  tills  day  ciinsi^U'il  -  f  i  .iki.i,  niilli't,  milk, 
and  other  kinds  of  eatablca.  The  shepherds  then 
a  prayer  to  Palee.  After  these  solemn 
rites  werf'  ov.  r,  th^^  ilieerful  part  of  the  fe«tirnl 
began :  bonfires  were  ninde  of  heaps  of  hay  and 
fitmw,  and  under  the  sminds  of  cymbals  and  flutes 
the  sheep  were  again  purified  by  being  compelled 
t"  run  three  times  through  the  fire,  and  the  shep- 
herds theiiisi'lvi";  did  tin-  wjmc.  Tl»e  festival  wA'i 
conclndcd  by  a  feast  in  the  i^en  air,  at  wbicb  the 
people  aat  or  lay  urxui  beaehei  of  tai^  and  diank 
plentifi:!'y.  ( TibolL  iL  &  87*  Acii  s  conptrs  Pro  - 
pert.  iv.  4.  75.) 

In  the  city  of  RomeUie  feedtal  most,  at  lea.^t 
in  Inter  titiH\«,  have  been  relehmted  In  a  ditf«  ri-iu 
manner  ;  it4  tluiracter  of  a  shejjhcrd-lcsjtivul  was 
Iblgotten,  and  it  was  merely  looked  upon  aa  the 
day  on  which  liome  bad  been  built,  and  waa  celc- 
biated  as  snch  with  great  rejoicings.  (Athen.  viii. 
p.  361.)  In  tlie  ri>i;:n  of  Cali^^ila  it  was  decreed 
that  the  day,  on  which  this  emperor  bad  come  to 
the  throne,  should  be  celebrated  under  the  name 
of  Palilifl,  as  if  the  eupirs  had  been  revived  by 
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him,  and  had  commenced  its  second  eristenet*. 
(Suet  Oalig.  16.)  Athenaeua  {L  e.)  says,  that 
1><  fore  his  time  the  name  J'alUia  had  been  changed 
uito  Homma  ('Pa^Mua).  Wiwther  tlua  chaan 
of  name  was  oedisiened  hf  the  deoee  ia  tho 
reiiTu  of  Calii»ula  just  mentioned,  ia  unknown, 
(lomp.  H.u-lung,  Lne  iiti><f.  der  Rjima;  voi  ii. 

i'.ALIMl'SKSTrS.  ri'i»«».j 
i'ALLA.  [i'ALLir.u.j 
PALLACE  (ToAAa*^).    [Co-scitbina  I 
FALUA'TA  J^A'BULA.    ICoicoboia,  p. 
946.] 

rA'r.i,ir\r,  </;«,.  PAT.TjoLUM,;)orf.  pai^ 

LA  (Piaut  Men.  li.  Z.  41 — 17  ;  Ovid.  Amor,  iii. 
1.  12,  iiL  2.  25)  (i'^ioF,  dim.  (ftoriSuir:  /sat. 
and  priet.  ^ofws).  The  English  doak,  thoueh  c  rn- 
nionly  adopted  as  the  proper  translation  a:  iLcse 
terms,  conveys  no  accurate  conception  of  the  form, 
material,  or  use  of  that  which  they  denoted.  Tbe 
article  designated  by  them  was  always  a  rcetan- 
^nl.ir  o  (if  tlotii,  e.tai  tly,  or  at  le.i>t  nearly, 
square  {rtrpi,ymya  l/idTta,  Posidaiuua  ap.  AiAe». 
r.  p.  21S ;  ipiadrmijmbUt  TettalL  dla  Pollute  1). 
Ill  lue  it  i<MiId  easily  be  divided  without  loss  or 
waste  into  four  ports.  (John,  xiz.  23.)  It  was 
indeed  used  in  the  very  form  in  which  it  waa 
taken  frtira  the  loom  [Tbla],  being  made  entirely 
by  the  weaver  (t^  Ifxirtoy  ixfniim.  Plat  Citarvu 
pp.  86,  98.  cd.  Ileindorf  ;  //y  /..  Min.  p.  210,  ed- 
lidcker),  without  any  aid  from  the  tailor  except 
to  repair  (soronv,  detTr^oi)  the  injories  whidi  It 
siistatin-d  by  time.  AIt!ioiit.'1i  it  w:u  urteii  orua- 
niented,  mute  especially  aiuoug  the  nutthcrn  na- 
tiota  of  EuMpe,  with  a  fringe  [Fimbruk],  yet 
tliii*  was  commonly  of  t!ie  .•<inio  j>ittc  with  iho 
j»alUum  itself.  Alao  wljalevtr  adduiuiial  rictim.*a 
and  beauty  it  received  from  the  art  of  tbe  dyer, 
was  bestowed  upon  it  beCMe  its  materiala  were 
woven  into  cloth  or  even  spm  into  thread.  Most 

coinnioidy  il  was  used  witlunit  havini;  uiHlfr.;ono 
any  process  of  this  kind.  The  row  material,  such 
as  wool,  fiaZ|  er  cotton,  vtm  mannfiictured  ni  its 
n.nttiral  stite.  and  hence  I  '  rtVt  t's  n'-d  slicctJ  were 
cummonly  white  (Afoxa  i/^ana,  Arttiuidor.  ii.  3), 
altboqgb  Ipon  tbe  same  cause  brown,  drab,  and 
L'iey  were  atso  prevailing  coloturs.  I'he  man 
splendid  mid  elegant  tints  were  produced  by  the 
application  of  tlie  murcx  (rnuni^t/n,  n-nrly^iatii, 
pmrpmreOf  vettU;  vop^vpovyf  iiKovpyq  iftdrta,  He< 
tadides  Pont  ajt.  AAm.  m.  p.  512),  thekennes 

(rr>rrtnru<,  Kukkivo^'),  the  aryid  (/iw-itu-),  and  t'le 
satfron  {croceujt,  Kp^Kmrov).  i^L'HucuTA.J  I'mie 
green  was  alao  worn  (o^i^cUwov,  Pollux,  (Mom. 
vii.  56).  Dbck  and  grey  pallia  were  either  uuide 
from  the  wool  of  black  sheep  (Thcocrit  v.  98)  or 
were  the  result  of  the  art  of  the  dyer.  They  were 
worn  in  mounung  (jU\tum  iiidria,  Xen.  Hut,  Or, 
I.  7.  §  8  ;  Artettidor.  L  e,;  faiav  leifro,  Immiif* 
Con  ia  Fellowa'a  JourntU,  If!."..'],  p.  31),  and  by 
sorceresses.  (Ilor.  iS<u^.  i.  ii.  2^.)  Tbe  puliium  of 
one  colour  {lli6xpoov  Ifiirtov,  literally  the  self* 
C'llound,*'  ArteiTK  /.  c.)  waa  distinguished  fn>ni  the 
variegated  (voiKiKut^)  ;  and  of  this  laUrr  elob*  the 
simfMSt  kinds  were  the  striped  (PaSSetrir,  Xm. 
ryrvp.  viii.  8.  §  8),  in  which  the  effect  waa  pm- 
dticed  by  inserting  altematefr  a  woof  of  difRemit 
colours,  and  tlie  iliock  or  (ilald  (scu/uuil.nn.  l<  !<r- 
iatum)^  in  which  the  same  colours  were  made  to 
akNi  Z«n3ti%  the  paiBMr« 
•  |laid  hftviag 
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hi*  aaiae  vraxax  in  tho  tquarM  {tmermj  -rXu^la) 
in  golden  Icttan.  (PUn.  if.  M  mt,  9.  •>  8C  2.) 

An  on<l!('ss  rariotT  wns  pr-tducwi  by  intenreaTing 
■prigi  or  flowers  in  tht>  watjf  {Mt<ri  wtwotKiX- 
udpmr^  PhL  R^hIU,  r'nl  p.  401,  ed.  Ilckkt-r).  By 
tli<*  snm?  proccf*  rairicd  to  a  higher  degree  of 
complexity  and  rctiiieineiit,  whole  figure*  and 
even  hi«torical  or  mythological  nibjectj  wen-  in 
tfodoeed,  and  in  Uut  «ttt*  of  adnoiceinent  the 
wwnng  of  palla  wm  dw  dcfant  and  worthy  em- 

ymcnt  of  feiiialfs  nf  iho  first  dijititif lii'ii  (Hmiii. 
ui.  125—128,  xxii.  44U,  441),  and  of  Aiheiia, 
the  inTentrm  of  tb«  Wti  beiMl£  (Apollon.  Rhod. 
i.  721 — 7''!^.)  Thr^  frrrntrst  splrndour  \v:ls  im- 
parted by  the  umj  of  gold  thnad.  (\':r;;.  Jm.  iv. 
2(;2— 264  ;  Plin.//.  N.  tilL  xxxiii.  1;< ;  Auson. 
A>k;.  37  ;  Themiit  Oral.  21  ;  Q.  Curt  iiL  U.  1 7.) 
Ilnmer  reprp«cnts  Penelope  wearing  a  puqiU 
blanket  for  Ulyues,  which  a!so  displayed  a  bcau- 
tifal  buotinig-piMe  wrought  in  gold.  (,0U.  zLz. 
235—335.)  The  epithet  MwAaf,  which  it 
monly  applied  by  the  poeU  to  these  fi^'nr*  d  palla, 
proViably  denoted  that  they  were  iiauie  on  the 
priiR-)  !'.'  (>{  a  n^ill  a  Scotdl  CVpct,  in  which 
two  cloths  of  different  colouni  arc  to  interlaced  at 
to  form  one  double  cloth,  which  displays  a  patt<m 
of  any  kind  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  artist. 

Althoi^li  ^Uia  were  finiafaed  for  uae  without 
the  faterrention  of  the  ttulor,  they  were  enb< 
mitted  U>  ihc  embroidrrcr  (I'hr>/<,n-> ;  To;xi.\TTjt, 
wKovfiapt6s  :  Aesch.  e.  Timarch.  p.  i  Hi,  etl.  Kci.'-ko  ; 
Sehel.  litf  lpe.y ;  and  still  more  commonly  tn  the 
fi:llrr  [Fri.r.o],  wlio  r.  (.«  :M  d  tL.  tn  l"'tli  w!irn 
they  wt-re  new  fnwn  ihc  loom,  and  wluii  tlK_v 
were  suUied  tlirongh  use.  Hence  it  was  a  rc- 
ooamcndAlioii  «£  this  article  «|  atdn  to  be  well- 
trodden  (lAernrrey,  Ap  ilion.  Rhed.  it  80)  and 
well  washed  (ivwKvfh,  H.m.  (hi.  viii.  42.)).  The 
men  who  pertemed  tbe  operation  ate  called  ol 
vAtn^t,  i  e.  die  waahen,  in  w  imaiplkgi  fewtd 
in  the  fitadinm  at  Athens.  Another  appellation 
which  tJi«y  bore,  »ia.  ol  imStii^  tho  trcadcrs 
(Schol.  tn  JpoB,  JttedL  /.  c),  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  woodcnt,  wpwwinHnig  them  at  their  work, 
in  p.  552. 

C  nsidcrin?  jxiUium  and  palla,  Ifjtdrtoy  and 
^o^t,  as  gcocric  tcnos,  we  find  specific  terms 
indoded  under  them,  and  denoting  distinetlone 
which  depended  on  tin-  mati  rials  .  f  wMch  the 
cloth  was  made.  Among  tbe  (irevks  and  Homans 
by  far  tho  most  common  material  was  wool. 
(Plant.  Mil.  iiL  1.  D.-?  ;  X.  n.  Ocon.  vii.  36  ; 
Thoocrit  L  c)  The  ^'aruaut  made  of  it  (laneum 
paUiuM,V\c.  tie  NaLtteor.  iii.  35)  was  called  (frmi: 
tbe  not  of  AoM,  wool),  in  Lfttin  Labna,  in  GrL<  k 
X^n^r  and  at  the  ffamMBt  mukd,  not  only  in 
cfilnur  and  ririLanicnt,  but  also  in  finmcss,  in  cIds-  - 
ness  of  texture  {iiuerlmv  Krirr6rtfrat,  Aelian,  1'.  //. 
\t.  S),  and  in  sixe,  some  of  these  dtflferMices  were 
eTprrsscd  by  the  diminutives  of  x^*"»'o,  such  as 
XAoiriw,  x^*^**  (Herod,  iii.  139;  Athen.  xii.  pp. 
545,a,  548,a.  55.3,  a),  x^u'^Sm"  (Herod,  i.  lUb, 
cennwed  with  Strabo,  ztL  1.  S  20  ;  Pint  Symp. 
ProoL  yL  • ;  Dionys.  AtU.  Rom.  vii.  ;>),  x^'"'^- 
Ktor  (Aristoph.  Ar/iam.  *>l!!  ;  Acnch.  o.  JUminJi. 
(L  142;  Aiciphron,  L  30)*  and  jf/MfioniAutv. 
(Arirto^  iVw,  1003.)  In  like  naumer  we  4bd 
the  palliom  not  only  dcsKi  ntr  \  by  epithfts  added 
to  the  general  terms  in  order  to  dctwtt;  that  it  wa.s 
made  of  tlaz,  e.g.  iftMuw  Xirovy,  Klmio  mAMkvra 
fdpm  iOtpkmn,  rft  Ij^id,  702),  jM^ftaaa  Ummm 
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(ItitL  Hisp.  Orig.  xiz.  25),  but  also  diatiinfBiahffd 
bj  the  spedBc  teme  IMtoaa^  Umltamm;  mmtm 

(M.-irt.  /.>r};.  iv.  12);  aifimy  (Herod,  ii.  f5f:.  ; 
Miuk,  xiv.  51,  52)  ;  and  its  diiuiuutive  aivioviof. 
(Pallndii.  Vita  Strap.)  A  coarse  linen  pallium  was 
also  called  ^amv  (Pollux,  vii.  c  If"),  and  a  finr 
one  itf^Kij,  dim.  iSdnor.   (llom.  //,  lu.  141,  xvjjt. 

;  Brunck,  Anal,  iii.  01.)  These  specific  tenna 
are  no  doubt  oC  i^igrptian  origin,  having  been  in- 
ttedoeed  araong  the  Hehrewi,  the  Oneks,  and 
the  Rdtiian*,  together  w  itli  the  articles  of  merthan- 
iXim  to  which  they  were  applied.  Oa  tbo  same 
principle  a  cotton  pallium  is  called  }Mfl!eear<a«m 
( IVud.-i.t.  Ptydum.  V<\c^,  1»7),  and  a  silk  shawl  is 
di-tionanated  palliuui  ^Hcum  (Stat.  iSjfh.  iii.  4> 

and  <:tB6rior2r)piKiy.  {Aniaii, /*er.  Mat»SrjfUL 
pp.  164,  170, 173,  177,  ed.  Blancardi.) 

The  fbllewing  instances  of  the  apolicalion  of 
pjillia  to  the  pnrjM'st-s  of  common  lift-,  .siiow  that  it 
IS  on  error  to  translate  tbe  word  in  all  caaee  by 
**  cloak  **  or  **  garment,**  and  althoog h  in  eene  of 
th«'»e  cases  tlie  apj,licntii>n  may  have  been  accidental, 
it  tiCTveg  uot  tbe  less  m  thut  account  to  demoostniU) 
the  form  and  properties  of  the  thing  ipoken  ot^ 
and  tbe  true  meaning  of  the  varioua  aaaet  by 
which  it  was  called. 

I.  'I  hey  were  used  to  spread  over  beds  and 
couches,  and  to  cover  the  body  daring  deep  (lui- 
Tu>r,  Aelian,  V.  M  viii  7,  nl  1 ;  Dm.  xatTr.  13  ; 
/uaTi<7fio5,  ThcopJirast.  fliur.  23  ;  fp<i^i>\,  Sojih. 
TniJi.  yi6,  compare  d37  j  X^**>*»  Theocnt.  xvui. 
19,  xxiv.  35}  Horn.  Od.  we.  600—521,  xvil 
nCy,  179,  XX.  4,  95,  143;  /fymn.  in  V,yt.  159 — 
luJ  ;  x^^*^""*"*  Alciphron,  Lc;  jxtlhumy  Juv. 
vi.  202  ;  Spartian,  Hadr.  22).  In  many  of  these 
caeea  it  ae  to  be  obeervcd,  that  tbe  aame  paUtom 
whidi  waa  won  ai  a  garment  by  day  served  to 
sleep  in  at  night,  in  ex.ict  ii^'reement  wii)i  ihn 
practice  which  to  the  present  day  prevails  among 
tbe  Rcdouin  Aiahi^  WM  ceaitawtly  «im  thair  laige 
hykes  U%t  both  puyoMai    [LncToa  I  JjODIX  \ 

II.  They  were  spread  on  the  ground  and  used 
for  canets.  Clitns,  the  friend  of  Alexander,  when 
he  held  a  levi  e,  app<<arcd  walking  ^wl  wop^vpmv 
Ifiariuy.  (Atin  n.  xii.  p.  539,  c.)  This  was  an 
affectation  of  Eastern  lazuiy.  Whm  tbe  people 
ai  JenNakm  ffnead  thev  h^kea  upon  the  gnmnd 
(as  recorded  in  St.  Matt.  x.ti.  !5  ;  St  Mark,  xi.  f5  ; 
St.  Luke,  xix.  '.'H)  they  intendijd  thereby  to  recog- 
nise JcsuB  as  a  kuig.  ITapks,') 

III.  They  were  hung  over  dtM)ra  (Prudent,  ruiv. 
Sym,  iL  726),  and  u.^cd  as  awuiiij^s  or  curlajiis. 
(Athen.  xiL  p.  518,  a.) 

IV.  At  tlie  bath,  penoM  wiped  and  rubbed 
theniMlvei  net  only  widi  Inien  eheiet*  (fiafeu),  but 
with  very  soft  blankets  (}'<i!!iis  tx  iinJH-auiia  Idu^i 
/acHsj  Petron.  Sat.  2ilj.    Tho  coarse  linen  dotli 
used  for  thia  purpeee  vras  called  talanum  (eidfaMK). 

V.  Asamenmon  (Hom.  17.  viii.  221)  hofds  in 
Lis  hand  "a  great  purple  pu^i  "  to  serve  as  a 
banner  floating  in  tbe  air. 

VI.  Pallia,  especially  of  linen  and  cotton,  were 
used  for  tails  {fiovtgvts^  Lycophron,  v.  26  ;  Aii^ 
KpoKoy  fipoty  Eurip.i//i    1  (ifid  ;  Horn.  (hi.  \\  25Ji ). 

VII.  When  Antony's  ship*  were  on  fire,  bit 
eotdien,  hann^  fiuled  to  eomnifaith  it  by  water, 
which  they  could  not  obtain  in  sufficient  quantity, 
tiircu'  iiprin  it  tbfir  thick  blanket^  (ludna  aurwt 

fax's         Cass.  1.  34). 

VIII.  Thick  ceane  bknketi,  which  had  not 
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htm  to  Uie  fuller  {ifidrta  dtyr^a.  Plot  ^wp. 
PniL  Ti  6)t  were  wnpped  Nand  k*  and  mow  to 

keep  thorn  frtMB  ndUng. 

Ia.  a  fine  white  buuiket  mu  sometimet  xued 
Ma  shnMid  (fSpof  To^for,  Horn.  /{.  xriiL  853  ; 
Od.  il  M— 100;  Ifiirtm,  X«a.  Onp.  viL  S. 
8  13). 

X*  b  Am,  MtNt  md  ether  animals  nted  to 
iid«  apoBi  were  eorered  with  beaotifiil  palliat  c«p(>< 
(ialty  upon  octiuiont  of  ceremony  or  ff  rejoicing. 
Cvnis  liad  JdO  horsoa  covcrfd  with  »trip(Hl  cloth*. 
(Xen.  Cjprfxip.  viii.  3.  8  16.)  Wb«n  th«  Pergian 
■mlwMiilar,  m  tnw  jmn  Hfft,  went  to  the  Icree  fai 
r,  iTiil'ii',  his  horsej!  wcrr  in  liko  mniint-r  rovorcd 
^afeScwToii  /^axfoii.  foiiijvire  SL  Matt.  xxi.  7  ; 
St.  M:irk,  xi.  7  ;  St  Lukr,  xix.  35.  [TaVML] 

XI.  Th<>  nowlr-bom  infant  waa  wrapped  in  a 
blanket  (<^«if>oj,  limn.  I/ymn.  m  ApuU.  121).  [In- 

Cl  NAIlt'LA.  J 

XII.  LwUjr,  the  polUuro  waa  the  moit  coaunon 
article  of  the  Amictvh.  rCRLAMTS.]  Henes  we 

find  it  rontinnally  iinntii.tu'd  in  conjunction  with 
the  Tt  NiCAf  which  conatituted  the  indutus.  Siuh 
phnuicii  aa  **eoat  and  waiateoat***  or  **»hoes  and 
»t'Kkii)i.'s"  *re  not  more  common  with  us  than 
tUi'h  !u  those  which  follow,  in  ancient  authors: 
tunnyt  jxilliumii»e  (Cic  w  Verr.  T.  52  ;  Pbiut. 
Epid,  T.  2.  61)  ;  Ifidrtoy  koI  x^^'  >0  the  will  of 
a  certain  t)hilo»>pher  (I>io^.  LaErt.  t.  73) ;  to 
i/tdrtoy  Kou  rhy  x'''"«»''ffKo»'  ;  <p»pof  x'"'"'*'*' 
(Honii.  JL  zziy.  588,  Od.  Tiii.  425)  ;  x^'''^ 
4»  X«v6Mi  (Hen.  iL  11  99%  Od.  it.  50, 
T.  229,  Tiii.  45.";,  T.  .Ifi.i,  451,  xir,  132,  154, 
320,  .'J41,  XV.  330,  xvii.  89);  x^«»*^« 
XtTttyiiTKos.  (.\ntiphnea,  ^  AAm.  xil  p.  545, 
a.)  The  following  peaMtgei  alio  exempliff  the 
practice  of  naming  these  two  articles  of  dress  to- 
p.  tli.  r:  A.  (fell,  tl  10;  Phut.  TViii.  r.  2.  30; 
Athen.  T.  (».  198,  c,  d.  f  i  Tbeophnat  Oar.  21 ; 
St  Matt  T.  40 ;  St  Mm,  six.  98—25. 

But  although  the  pallium  and  ttmica  were  al- 
ways rrgonlcd  as  essential  parts  of  an  entire  dress, 
yet  each  of  them  might  be  wom  without  the  other. 
Caim^  in  whicli  the  tunic  was  retained  and  the 
l)l.ink<-t  laid  aside,  arc  explained  under  the  article 
NcnuN.  It  is  also  erident  that  the  pallium  would 
not  be  the  meet  convenient  kind  of  dxeie  when  the 
weaier  of  It  bad  oecarfon  to  ran  ;  and  we  find  that 
in  such  circumstances  he  either  put  it  away  entirely 
(Horn.  IL  il  183,  Od.  xir.  500)  or  folded  it  up 
as  a  Scottish  Highhuder  folds  his  phud,  and  threw 
it  round  his  neck  or  over  hii  shoulder.  (Plant. 
Cupt.  iv.  1.  12,  iv.  2.  9  ;  Ter.  I'kor.  t.  6.  4.) 
On  the  other  hand,  to  wear  the  palliam  without 
Ae  under-clothing  indicated  poverty  or  eeverilj  of 
manners,  as  in  the  case  of  Socrates  (Xea.  Mem.  i 
6.  §  2),  Agesilaus  (Aelian,  1'.//.  vil  1.1),  and 
Oelon,  king  of  Sjncuse.  (Diod.  Sic.  xl  2&) 

The  falnan  waa  m  mnH  afken  Mded  abont 
the  body  simply  with  a  view  to  defend  it  front 
cold,  and  without  any  n'trnrd  to  gracefulness  of  ap- 
pearance. It  is  thus  geon  on  the  persons  of  I'l  ly 
nioee  and  Parthenopaeus  in  the  celebrated  intaglio, 
now  preserved  at  Berlin,  representing  fire  of  the 
heroes  who  fought  against  Thel>es,  and  copied  on 
an  enlaraed  tcale  in  the  annexed  woodcat  The 
nanet  of  the  «venl  hcroea  are  placed  beside  them 
in  Ktnisrnn  lettail.  This  precious  relio  was  found 
at  Perugia.  (Winckelniiuin,  Dtxript.  de$  J'ierrcs 
S/ntviet  de  Slotek,  p.  344—347).  By  a  sh'ght 
adafitatiaa»  the  node  of  wearing  it 
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both  more  gracdol  and  more  convenient  It 
first  poseed  over  the  left  dioalder,  then  drawn  be- 
hind the  lack  and  under  the  right  arm,  ioartw  H 
Imre,  and  then  thrown  again  over  the  lett  shoulder. 
Of  this  we  see  an  example  in  a  hao>relief  enfnred 

by  Dodwell.  (T"ur  tfrnmih  Cre,<f^  vol.  i.  p.  243.) 
Another  very  coniniou  nu-thod  was  to  tasteii  the 
jiallium  with  a  brooch  [Kihula]  over  the  right 
shooldcc  {jktupvwtpoyvureM^  Hom./t  z.  131 — 13b' ; 

Til.  659  ;  .\pul.  Ftor.  ti.  I  \  leaving 
thi-  ri::ht  .'u-m  at  lilierty,  and  to  pass  the  niuidl..- 
of  it  either  under  the  left  arm  so  as  to  leave  that 
arm  at  liberty  also,  or  over  the  left  dmlder  m  aa 
to  cover  the  left  arm.  We  see  Phoci  'ii  attired  in 
the  last-mentioned  fashion  in  the  admin-d  utatue  of 
him  preserved  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome.  (Afus.  I'in- 
Clement,  vol.  i.  tar.  43.)  (See  woodcut)  The 
attachment  of^e^lium  by  means  of  the  brooch 


«r  hnmeriSf  Virg.  ^ea.  iv.  263),  and  contributed 
mainly  tt>  the  production  of  those  dignified  and 
eie<7nnt  fotma  which  we  so  mach  admin  in  ancient 
Bculpturee.  When  a  pemn  rat,  ho  often  aUowvd 
his  pallium  to  fall  from  his  shoulder,  N  ■■  to  On* 
vclope  the  lower  port  of  his  body  only. 

The  sagum  of  the  noftten  narioM  of  Bnmw 
(•00  wood«a^  9.219)  wm  a 
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TrTirtI,  like  iTiat  of  the  GrM-ks,  by  mpans  of  a 
brooch,  or  wilh  a  Uuge  thorn  ai  a  subctitutc  for  a 
brooch.  (Tacit.  Cfmmu  17 ;  Strabo,  ir.  4.  3.)  The 
GauU  wore  in  Kunmer  one  which  was  ttriped  and 
chequered,  to  aa  to  agree  exactly  with  the  plaid 
which  still  distinguishes  their  Scottish  desc«>ndantJt  ; 
in  wmm  it  waa  thick  and  wmk  man  us^i»  in 
eohiarandpatMii.  (DM.8ie.T. Ilk.)  Theuneks 
aii'I  n.>ni;ii:>  also  worc  diffefcnt  pallia  in  summer 
and  in  winter.  The  thin  palijum  nuidti  for  summer 
wwr  was  called  Kptos,  dim.  X^Mpior  f  Aristoph. 
Aves,  713—71 7)  and  nrtipcv  dim,  amtplw  (Horn. 
Od.  ii.  102,  vi.  179  ;  Xen.  Uiit,Gr.  ir.  5.  §  4) 
m  ConlRMlisttnction  from  the  warn  pallium  with  a 
loQg  nap,  which  was  wom  ia  wintar  {fmma^  Mart 
xir.  136  ;  xXmn^  Moeris,  c  «./  Hon.  A  svLSM, 
0<i.  xw.  :y29  ;  IMiit.  J.  .1"  /  p.  7.1,  cd.  Steph.  ; 
ix^'^K  t^lioL  //y«ut.  in  iJum,  115).  This  dis 
tkwtSon  in  dress  was,  however,  pwrtiirt  oaly  by 
t*n=r  wlio  could  afford  it.    S.«  ratc8  wnrc  the  same 

riinim  both  in  summer  and  wiut«r.  (Xmi.  Mim. 
6.  S  2.) 

One  kind  of  blanks  WM  worn  by  boys,  another 
by  men  {rh  nuBuc^,  rh  dySfxiov  //M^rior,  Plat  de 
Atul.  init).  Wunieri  wore  this  grirmeot  as  well  tu 
men.  **  Phodoo'li  wife,"  says  Aelian  (  V.  H.  tii. 
9),  ^  won  PbodMi^  palUom  :  »  bat  Xanthippe,  as 
relaLed  by  the  same  author  (vil.  10),  would  not 
wi-ar  that  of  her  Hunband  Socrate*.  (See  also  iiom. 
a/.  V.  2'2U,  2.-M),  X.  bVl,  548  t  FIwbL  JIAw.  H.  2. 
36  ;  Herod,  v.  87.)  When  the  raeam  were  not 
wanting,  women  wore  pallia,  which  were  in  geno- 
nl  smaller,  finer,  and  of  more  aplendid  and  heauti- 
fiil  cokian  than  those  of  men  (<^oi>t^ria  iuiJiptu^ 
AriMopk.  Badm.  99,  75,  333),  although  flMB  also 
•omctimes  displayed  t!i<  ir  fondness  lor  dress  by 
adopting  in  tbc^e  respects  the  feuiale  costume. 
Thus  Alcibiadcs  was  aisttogidabad  by  his  purple 
pallium  which  trailed  upon  the  proimd  (  V\\\\,Aleib. 
pp.  350,  .3f)2,  ed.  Steph.)  ;  for  a  train  was  one  of 
the  ornaments  of  (irecian  as  well  as  Oriental  dress 
(4icrl«r  lA^sa,  Plalo^  AkSL  i  p.  94 1 ,  ed.  Bekker  ; 
OnL  Md,  xi  IW\  Qninta  xL  8),  the  general 
rule  iH'inj;  that  the  upi)er  gann^nt  should  reach  the 
knee,  but  not  the  ground.  (Aelian,  V.  II.  xi.  10  ; 
The<^hrastC9lar.4.) 

Philosophers  wore  a  eoaw  and  cheap  pnllitim, 
wliich  frum  being  exposed  to  much  wear  was 
called  Tpl9try  and  rptSttyior.  (Aristoph.  Plmi.  897  ; 
Athatk  T.  p.  21 1,  e  ;  Themist.  Oral.  x.  p.  155,  ed. 
Dnidorf ;  palliiutrum,  .%piil.  Florid.  L)  The  same 
was  wom  also  \iy  pofc  |>  i  ^  (  Isaeus,  lie  /hr. 
p.  94,  ed.  Kcitke  ]  PoljaesLiltraL  rii.  35),  by  the 
Bpartauu  (AAcn.  xK.  ^  838,«  t  AsliHi,  F,  H.  vH. 
13),  and  in  a  later  aye  by  monks  and  hermits 
{^thv  rpiSutyioy,  Synes.  Kpid.  147  ;  S(Mfum  ruati- 
mm^  Hieron.  I'l/a  I/tlnr.).  These  blanketeers 
(Tpitf«M'o^fMN,  Palladii,  /lud.  Jjxna.  in  vUa  Strap.) 
often  went  without  a  tunic,  and  they  sometimes 
supplied  its  place  by  the  greater  sixe  of  their  pal- 
Itnm.  It  iincardfld  of  the  philosopher  AntistbeiMM^ 
Aiit  «*  be  flnt  donblad  bis  palltton  (I>iog.  Lafrt 
vi.  6,  J."?),  in  which  contrimnce  he  was  followed 
by  his  brother  Cynics  {Brunck,  Anal.  iL  22  ;  Jior. 
JCpitL  u  7.  25X  uid  especially  by  Diogenes,  who 
al*»  slept  and  died  in  it,  and  who  ntxordinir  to 
some  was  the  first  inrentor  of  this  fashion.  (Diog. 
Loj-rt.  tI  22,  77.)  The  large  pallium,  thus  used, 
was adled  ttrMti  idi^Mt,  Isid.  ll\»p.Or^f.  six. 
24),  Mid  abft  BxoKi%  bMuae,  being  won  with* 
Mt  Um  fibvbi  it  Idl  t]ie  rigbt  tbeiildiw  taM,  ■■ 
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8(»en  in  tliP  preceding  figure  of  PoIjTiicea,  nnd  in 
ihc  bas-relief  in  DodwcU's  Tour  alrmdv  reft-md 
to  (Plant.  MU,  ir.  4.  43  ;  .\elian,  T.  //.  ix.  :\\)  j 
and,  when  a  girdle  was  added  round  the  waist,  it 
approached  still  more  to  the  nppcanincc  of  the 
sincle-sleeved  tunic,  the  use  of  which  it  superseded. 

Under  the  Roman  republic  and  the  early  Em^ 
peron,  A«  ToeA  wai  triim  by  men  instead  of  the 
|nl!ii!m.  T^;  v  were  prr>ud  of  this  distinction,  ami 
therefore  cntiBidert«d  titat  to  be  palliatus  or  mufutmi 
inst4>ad  of  being  Utgutua  indicMcd  an  affectation  of 
Qrectan  or  eTen  kirltarian  manners.  (Graerv  jtallio 
amietM,  Plin.  Kpist.  it.  1 1  ;  Gnmei  palUuti.,  Plaut. 
Cure.  ii.  3.  f)  ;  C'ic  PhiL  r.  5,  xiv.  I  •  Sueton, 
JmL  48  }  VaL  Mmx.  ii  6.  |  10.)  Caecioa,  on  his 
ntani  fton  tb«  nofth  of  Europe,  offended  tb« 
Romans  {(D^ftf.'--)  by  nddn-Min;,'  them  in  a  pl.iid 
(ver$ieoior0  stKjuh,)  and  trowscn.  [lSKACCAB.j 
(Tacit  llitL  il  20.)  f  J.  Y.] 

PAT.MIPES,  i  e.  pe»  ei  pnfmn\  n  Itonuin 
mi  jiMiri;  of  length,  equal  to  a  foot  ajiid  a  |».i!m  ;  or 
a  foot  and  a  quart«7,  or  15  inches,  or  20  iii:;it!i. 
(Plia.  Jf.  M  xrii.  20.  s.  32 ;  Vhran  t.  6).  {P.S. J 

PALMOS,  properly  tbo  width  of  tbe  open 
luvnil,  or,  more  exactly,  of  the  four  fm^'.-rs,  was 
used  by  the  Romans  for  two  diti'creut  measures  of 
length,  namely,  aa  tbe  tranilattan  of  the  Gfodc 
ira\ai(n"fj,  or  Swpov  in  old  Greek,  nnd  <nrtAg^ 
respectively.  In  the  former  sense  it  is  equal  to 
4  digits,  or  3  inehM^or  l-4th  of  a  foot,  or  l-Cth 
of  the  cubit  [MKN8t7RA,  p.  751,  b.]  Jerome  (ra 
Execk.  40)  expressly  states  that  this  was  its  proper 
ni.-aninif,  but  that  the  (in'ck  tririfla^^)  was  also 
called  by  some  palauu;  or,  for  the  Hke  of  dia- 
tinetkm,  polHsa;  b  which  lease  il  wvald  be  3-fths 
of  a  foot  Hence  Rome  ivTiters  diHtiii^rui.Oi,  in  the 
old  Roman  un  triail  gyttt-m,  a  f^tlmu*  mujt,r  of  9 
inebea,  and  a  /Wmu  minor  of  '.i  inches,  and  tbej 
suppose  that  the  former  is  referred  to  by  Varro 
{IL  It.  in.  7).  Idelcr  has,  however,  shown  that 
this  supposition  is  groundless,  that  Varro  refers  to 
the  common  palm  of  4  digits  (8  incbeaX  ond  the 
larger  palm  only  oeenn  in  hlnr  Komaa  wrilen. 
(I'Jx'r  dio  Lamftn  und  FJ<Hlftniui*ne  dirr  AUm^ 
p.  \  From  this  large  foimm  of  9  inches  the 
modem  Roman /Kj/mo  is  derived.  [P.  8.] 

PALUDA  M  K NTTTM,  ao  ordiot;  to  Varro  (f..r^ 
viu  37)  and  Fcstus  («.  t'.),  ori^iuallv  signified 
any  military  decoration  ;  but  the  word  il  wwAya 
used  to  doMite  the  doak  wom  by  a  Roman  gmcr.il 
commanding  aa  army,  his  principal  officers  and 
I>rninnal  attendants,  in  contradistinction  to  tin* 
sngum  [SagumJ  of  the  common  soldiers  and  the 
toga  or  gnrb  of  pence.  It  was  the  ptactiee  fera 
R<iman  niaL;i!*trate  after  he  had  received  the  iiDf: 
nam  from  tiie  Comitia  Curiata  and  ntfered  up  Jiis 
TOWS  in  the  Capitol,  to  march  out  of  the  city  armyed 
in  the  paludamentum  (etire  palttdatut,  Cic  ad  Fnm. 
vilL  10)  attended  by  his  lictors  in  similar  uttiro 
(paludaiit  liciorHnUy  Lir.  xli.  10,  xIr.  39),  nor 
could  he  aoaiD  enter  tbe  gate*  ontil  be  had  fonually 
diTceted  bnneelf  of  this  enblen  of  military  power, 
a  ceremony  considered  so  solemn  and  so  indispena- 
abie  that  even  the  em[icrors  observed  it  (Tacit 
Hid.  il  89  ;  compare  Sueton.  Viteii.  c.  1 1.)  HflOO* 
Cicero  declared  that  Verres  had  (tinned  **  contnt 
auspicia,  coiura  oiuncs  diviiiaa  et  humanas  (ell> 
giones,**  because,  after  leaving  the  city  in  his  pnlu- 
djuneDtmn  (cms  paMatnttmrnH},  be  stole  back  in 
ft  littet  to  Yiiik  bii  mistreei.  (/s  Ferr.  t.  13.) 

The  pabdamentinn  was  open  in  front,  Nnclied 
8i  i 
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down  to  the  kncm  or  a  little  lower,  and  hung 
Ioo««lr  orer  the  thouldera,  l>cing  fastened  acrou 
the  chest  by  a  d.-up.  A  foolinh  controver»y  haa 
•riiea  Mnooa  antiquuiM  with  tcfnrd  to  the  pon- 

tion  of  tirfl  MNM  MMItill|f  tMt  H  IWlM  OB 

the  right  ihouldor,  othcn  on  the  left,  both  parties 
appeoliog  to  ancient  ttatue*  aad  Kalpturet  in  sup- 
port of  ucir  several  opbuoai.  It  b  trident  from 
the  nattire  of  the  garment,  as  repreoented  in  the 

niiiiex.  d  illustrations,  that  the  buckle  roust  hare 

shitted  fn>in  place  to  place  according  to  the  more- 


nenta  of  the  wi 


Ij,  ia  tlM  foilowiqg 


one  rei»«M!ntiflg  an  officer,  the  other  the  emperor 
with  a  tonie  and  fringed  paludamentum,  we  ob- 
■one  the  clasp  on  the  right  shoulder,  and  thio 
vwrid  manifestly  be  its  osoal  poaition  whMl  the 
doik  wu  nol  «Md  te  vumth,  Cht  thu  tlM  right 


PAMBOEOTIA. 

hand  and  arm  would  l>e  free  and  onembanaaaed  t 

Imt  in  the  preceding  cut,  cojvicd  frwi  the  Racrolta 
.Mat'ri,  ri-prcsi  iitink'  nlso  ft  Uomaii  i-mprr(»r,  >%e 
{M-'iceive  that  the  clasp  it  on  the  Uft  ahoakkr; 
whOe  ia  the  oat  baloir,dM  aoUa  hmi^tmmuAm 

tn  tn  t!ir  gn  at  M  isaic  of  Pom;>r-ii.  we  »rfi  the 
{>;i1uii:itii*-iitutii  (lying  bock  in  the  charge,  and  the 
I  Lisp  II  arly  in  fmiit.  It  aiaj  bo  Mid  that  the  last 
!'>  n  (irecion  tiguro  ;  l>nt  this,  if  tmc,  is  of  no  ira- 
jMirtance,  since  ttio  ihlainy*  and  the  palndamimtiim 
n  or.'  rss4-iuiall\ if  nut  alisnlut<'ly,  the  same.  N<nnnj 

Mareellus  considers  the  two  torms  mtmjuamf 
and  Tadtat  (Aim.  xli.  56>  tdb  how  Am  ■pMU 

naumarhia  rxliiliiti'd  l>y  Claudius  waa  viewed  by 
Agrippuui  dressed  dUamtmi*  oatra^i,  while  Flioy 
(».  N.  uxiiL  8)  aad  Dion  Cawius  (Iz.  SS)  fa 

iiarrai'nL:  \hi-  sami-  story  u»e  rr^pr^ctively  the  eT- 
pressiuua   jMUudamcnto  amrotextUif  and  j^Ka^Lvii 


The  ooloar  of  the  paludaBanlam  was  commaolj 
white  or  parole,  and  henee  it  waa  marked  smd  ns 
mcmbered  that  Crasaos  on  the  moniing  nf  the 
fatal  battle  of  Carrhac  went  forth  in  a  dark -colour  d 
mantle.  (VaL  Max.  L  &  9  U  ;  compaia  Piin. 
H.  AT.  xxiL  1  ;  HirthiB,  db  Mb  dJHmm^  a. 
.7.^  [W.Rl 

I'A  I. rs.  n  jv.l,.  IT  dtake,  was  used  in  the  mili- 
tary I'v.K  is.  j«  ni'  the  Unmans.  It  waa  ataek  into 
the  rrmri'!.  ai;<l  tlir  tip'iir!*  ha.l  to  attnck  it  as  If  j| 
had  bi-t  II  a  n  al  i  :n'iiiy  ;  ln-nce  thia  kind  of  excf^ 
tiise  is  sunictisnt-i  i.i'lr  d /'ti/ana.  (VogeL  i.  11). 
Ti.vcnal  (vi.  247)  alludea  to  it  when  ha  am» 
-  gnit  non  TidH  Tolnera  palip"  aad  MirtM  «■ 
of  it  iin>{<'r  tlie  name  of  4|Mik^AMI 


*  _  .  

audi  stipitis  ictus  hebcs."  (  Becker,  6^s/!iai^fiiM4 
PAMBOBCyTIA  (wa^i^iaX  a  till  ft  jpitf 

gyrifl  of  all  the  Rix  i>tinn«.  which  the  prammarinnt 
coni[»ari'  with  the  I'lmathenaoa  of  the  Atticans, 
and  the  PankNiia  of  tbo  looiaaa.  The  princip-.l 
object  of  the  nieeting  waa  the  oommoa  wrahia  aC 
Atheiui  Itonia,  who  had  a  temple  ia  ikwl^jlp 
bourhood  of  C'Ton  a,  near  which  the  panegyris 
waa  held.  (Stmbo,  ix.  p.411  ;  Paus.  ix.  34.  §  h) 
Fnm  Polyhins  {it,  %UlH)  it  appears  that  AviH% 
tliiii  iiitii'iial  festival  aa  mr  wa*  n'!  iwed  to  K? 
carried  on,  and  timl  in  eaaa  of  a  war  a  tnict*  wa4 
always  concluded.  This  panegrria  ia  also  men- 
tioned by  Plutarch.  {Amai,  NmraL  pw  774,  L) 
It  is  a  disputed  point  whether  the  Pamboeotia  had 
anything  to  du  with  the  p<dit]cal  constitution  of 
Boaotia,  or  with  the  relation  of  it»  aaronil  towna 
toThebea  ;  hot  if  8^it  «n  hai  i  laii  Md|i  pn 
vioaa  to  tl.f  time  when  Thebes  had  obtained  the 
undisputed  supremacy  in  lloeotia.  The  question 
is  discussed  in  Sainte  Croix,  />(-.«  tAmvcrmmaUt/f- 
dinU.  p.  aU,  dec;  BaoaMtochette^ . 
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«f  VAdmiimir.  tie  tEtat  fidimii/  ile$  BtUUn^^  in 
the  Mhm.  de  tAcad.  da  Itueript.  vol.  viii.  (la*27) 
P  1\  1,  &c  $  Wachiualh,  IMi.AU,  toL  i.  p.  !  7G. 
2dfdjL  (L.S.] 

PANATHENAEA  (Dardf^nuiy,  the  greatest 
and  DMCt  qitendid  oC  tk*  Iwtitab  «ilebntt«4  in 
Attica  in  hoMur  of  Atbemi,  m  the  dinneter  of 

Atlu'im  I'fili;ia,  or  the  firotrctrtsa  t)f  ihc  city.  It 
was  said  to  bare  been  instituted  by  Krichthooias 
<H«rpoctmfc  t.  9.  HuwiXiywo ;  Mam.  Par.  Ep.  lOX 
mid  it?  ri-itjinal  name,  until  the  time  of  Theseus, 
wa«  Ix'lioved  to  have  been  Athcnnea ;  but  when 
Thcsens  united  all  tfae  Attkans  Uito  (me  body,  this 
festival,  which  then  heoMM  tbecomaMMi  fiasdval  of 
nil  Atlicans.  was  called  Panatbenaeo.  (Pknu.  Tiii. 
•J.  i;  1  ;  PhiL  '/7<.-».  •J4  ;  Ajk)!!-  :!.  iil,  14.  §  6; 
Jl^-gin.  I'oeL  Atirmt,  iL  1 3;  Said.  s.  v.  nafu&iyaia.) 
Acmrdinfr  to  thb  aMoant  it  woold  seem  as  if  the 
iKUiie  of  the  ffstivn!  sforv  derived  from  t';!*  of  the 
city  ;  Imt  the  origiital  name  Atheimci  w:i»  un- 
doubtedly derived  from  that  of  the  goddess,  and 
the  anlmcfjncnt  appellation  Panethwuiea merely  s^- 
niiii'8  ilic  festival  of  Athena,  common  to  or  «elo> 
bratcd  by  oil  the  Attic  tribes  conjointly.  Pana* 
thwiK  are  indeed  mentioned  as  having  boen.cele* 
bmted  prafriooi  to  tlie  reign  ef  Thewua  (Apollod. 
iii.  15.  §  7  ;  Diod.  iv.  GO),  lull  these  writers 
merely  tzaosfer  a  name  coiiinion  in  their  own  days 
to  a  time  wben  it  was  not  yet  appliaible.  The 

Pnnatlii  !ir>'':i,  which,  ns  far  n»  tlip  character  inijiliod 
in  the  naiue  is  conccmvd,  must  be  regarded  aa  an 
iiwtitalion  of  Theseus,  were  celebrated  once  in 
«vei7  jew.  (Haipocmt.  Said. «. «.)  All  writen 
who  IwTe  oenrioa  to  epeak  of  this  festfial  agree 
ill  distiiiifiii'ihiiif^  two  kinds  of  Panathrnae.-v,  tlie 
greater  and  the  lesser,  and  in  stating  that  the 
ftmcr  was  held  every  fourth  year  (-rtrratTriplt), 
while  the  latter  was  celebrated  once  in  ever)- 
y^r.  l,i\>an\\u  (Arymm.  ad  DemosiA,  aMiJ.  p.  .'>II)  ), 
by  mistake  calls  the  lesser  Panathenaea  a  TpuTi}pi<t. 

The  time,  vben  the  leieer  Pnathenaea  (which 
are  mostly  ddled  Pftnatbenaea,  widiont  any  epithet, 
while  the  proat  T  ^fncrally  dislin^jiiinlicd  hy 
the  adjoctive  M*7(i^a)  were  celebrated,  is  described 
by  Praclne  (ad  PlaL  Tim.  p.  26,  &c.)  in  a  vague 
mannrr  as  fnllowing  the  celebration  of  the  Bmdi- 
deiii  ;  frum  which  Mcursius  infers  tltat  the  I'suubl- 
tlienaca  were  held  on  the  day  after  the  Bcndideia, 
that  is,  on  the  20th  of  Thargclion.  Petitus  (/x^. 
Atl.  p.  18),  on  the  other  hand,  hiu  shown  from 
Dfiimstht  lies  (r.  Timocrat,  p.  7"if),  tliat  tin-  I'tma- 
tbenaca  most  have  fallen  in  the  month  of  Ileca- 
tombaeoa,  «d  Oonini  {FuL  Att.  ii.  957,  &e.) 
luis  further  proved  from  the  same  passage  of  I>e- 
mosthenei,  that  the  fntivai  must  have  commenced 
bdbre  tbe  90th  of  iJlis  mouth,  and  we  may  add 
tHat  it  wns  pmbaWr  on  tlie  17th.  Clinton  {Fast. 
HdL  ii.  p.  dJ2,  tec.)  has  revived  tbe  opinion  of 
Meursini.  (Qimipnre  H«  A.  MMler,  Pmtt^itmidea, 

The  great  PamthcfBMa  were,  aeoMding  to  the 

iiiiainiiuiiis  accounts  of  tlii>  aiicii-nts,  a  [M  otaetcris, 
and  were  held  in  the  third  year  of  evcrv  Olympiad. 
(BSekb,  SkuUk.  ii.  p.  165,  Ae.)  I'm,  us  (mT  Plat. 

Tim.  p.  9)  wyf  tliat  the  great  I'aiiathi  nam  were 
held  on  the  'ZVtih  of  llecatomlacon.  Thi^  &tate- 
1M11t|  however,  must  not  lend  us  to  suppose  that 
the  mai  Panathenaea  only  lasted  («r-one  day  ; 
bat  Pradoe  in  nwntionii^  thii  paiticalar  day  was 
prob  iMy  thinkini,'  of  tin-  raost  solemn  day  of  the 
fe«tival  on  which  the  great  ptoceetion  took  place 


(Thncyd.  vi.  .':(;),and  which  was  in  all  prohabili^ 
the  Inst  day  of  the  festival,  fiiT  it  is  ezpraHly  elated 
tiiat  the  fi  stival  la.sted  for  several  days.  (Schol.  ad 
ICiirij).  Ihcul:  40'4  ;  Arifllid.  I'anath.  p.  U7.)  We 
have,  moreover,  every  reason  to  suppose  with 
Bdckb,  that  the  gnat  Panathenaea  took  place  on 
the  sane  dajra  of  tbe  month  of  lIecatomba'?on,  on 
wliich  the  k  sser  Panatlu  iiat  a  w<  re  lii  ld,  and  tJiat 
the  latter  wert>  not  celebrated  at  all  in  those  yean 
in  which  the  former  fell  Now  i^  ai  we  ha«a 
nijipojcd.  the  les*er  Patinthetiaea  comnieiiced  on 
tlie  i7th,  and  the  last  day  of  the  greater  festival 
fell  on  the  28th  of  IlL><atombacon,  we  ma}'  perhaps 
be  jimtified  in  believing  that  tbe  lesser  as  well  os 
the  greater  Panathenaea  lasted  for  twelve  days, 
that  is,  from  the  17th  to  the  L'.'Sth  of  Hecato'm- 
bneon.  This  time  is  not  too  long,  if  we  contider 
that  the  andenta  tbeuielirai  call  dw  Plnw^ienaea 
the  longest  of  all  festirals  (Schol.  ad  Ar-i>t(>),h.  XiJi. 
385),  and  if  wa  bear  in  mind  the  great  variety  of 
games  and  ceremonies  that  took  place  during^  tbe 
season.  When  the  distinction  between  the  greater 
and  leieer  Panathenaea  was  introduced,  is  not  cer- 
tain, but  the  former  are  not  mentioned  before  ()!. 
66.  9  (Thucvd.  vi.  66,  i  20 ;  Uend.  r.  66),  and 
it  may  tborenm  be  luppoeod  that  they  were  in* 
stiliileJ  a  Bh((rt  time  before  01.  Gf>,  pctliajis  ky 
Peisistratus,  for  about  liis  time  certain  itinovatious 
were  made  in  the  celebration  of  the  Panathenaea, 
as  is  nu:ntioned  kelow.  'I'lie  principal  ditTcrinrei 
between  the  two  festivals  wua,  that  the  }»rcatcr 
one  was  more  solemn,  and  that  cm  this  occasion 
tbe  peplos  of  Athena  wae  earned  to  her  temple  in 
a  moat  magniBcent  preecarian  wbidi  wat  not  bcM 

at  the  k  ."Her  raiifttheiiaeii. 

The  solemnities,  games,  and  amusrroonts  of  tbe 
Panatbenaeo  were:  rich  lacrtficea  of  bulls,  foot, 
horse,  and  cliariot  racesi,  p-mnastic  and  musical 
contests,  and  the  bmjuidcjjhorja  ;  rhnp«odij>lii  re- 
cited the  fKiems  of  Homer  nnd  other  epic  poets, 
philosophers  disputed,  coek*fight*  were  exhibited, 
and  the  people  indulged  in  a  variety  of  other 
amu-tementu  nnd  ent<Tt;uiiment<i.  It  is,  however, 
not  to  bo  supposed  tliat  all  these  solemoitiea 
and  games  took  plaee  at  the  Panathennoa  firam 
the  earliest  times,  fivmnastic  conTestji,  horse  and 
chariot  nuxi  aiid  sacriticea  iire  nu-iitioned  in  tbe 
legends  belonging  to  the  period  anterior  to  the 
reign  of  Theseus.  (Apollod.  and  Diod.  //.  ec.  ; 
Plut  711*5.  24.)  The  prire  in  these  rontcsts  wns 
,  a  va.<ie  with  some  oil  frcm  the  niirieiit  and  sacred 
olive  tree  of  Athena  on  the  Acropolis.  (Pind.  N*m, 
z.  55,  fte. ;  SdioL  od  5bpA.  Oed.  OiL  6MI.>  A 
great  many  of  .«uch  vase*,  called  Panatheimic  vases 
(&ft^kop<(s  IlavafTji/oiKoi,  Athen.  T.  p.  lyy),  have  in 
late  years  l>ei'n  found  in  Einria,  BODtbem  Italy, 
Sicily,  and  (Jreece.  They  represent  on  one  side 
the  figure  of  Athena,  and  on  the  other  the  viu-ious 
contests  and  games  in  which  these  vases  were 
given  as  priiea  to  the  victfln.  The  conteats  them- 
eelTeo  baTo  been  aeeuretely  deeeribed  from  theae 

vases  ky  AMikro>ck  {Annal.  'f.  'l"  fnyCt.  If;:'..?.  p.6i 
S9k  Olid  ilie  probable  order  in  which  they  took 
place  has  been  defined  by  MflUtf  {I.  e.  p.  Ou,  \( .). 

The  poems  of  Ikmicr  were  rend  by  rhapsodigta 
only  at  the  gnat  ranathenaea  (Lynirg.  c,  Leocrat. 

II.  161),  and  this  custom  commenced  in  the  time  of 
'isistiatn*  or  of  hi*  eon  Hhnaitbii^  after  tbete 
poemt  had  been  eoileeted.  Awrwaru  tbe  work* 
of  other  epic  poets  also  were  recited  on  this  occa- 
sion. (Pkk  JJ^partA.  p.228,b;  Aelian,  V.  II, 
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Tiii.  2.)  Bm^i  ill  praiae  o(  liarmodiut  and  Aris 
logitaa  apfx  iir  to  Imre  bMn  aiMiig  the  ■taoding 

customs  nt  ttu-  Ponathenaea.  Miuicnl  contc«t«  in 
singing  aiid  in  playing  the  flute  and  the  cithaia 
were  not  introduced  until  the  \imv  of  Pericles  ; 
tber  held  in  the  Odmua.  (PluL  ParicL 

13.)  Tbe  fint  who  gained  the  rirtory  in  thew 
contrsts  was  Phrynis,  in  OL  1.  (fvlio!.  n<l 
jinttoph.  Nub,  971  i  Marm.  Par.  £^>.  (ii.  )  TIk- 
prize  for  tli»  vietan  In  the  muaieal  ooni<  nts  \>  a.s 
m  in  tlie  jrymtiaslic  cont'-st?,  a  v.w,  hut 
uii  additional  diaplet  of  olivi-  linintlio*^  (Suid. 
jr.  r.  tltmi0^imm,}  Cydic  choruM  S  iui>l  nUirr  kind* 
of  dancM  wen  alio  performed  at  tbe  Piuiatiienaea 
(I^ys.  ds  Afumtr.  ac%vf4.  p.  161),  and  the  pyrrhic 
daiuf  in  anmmr  in  fxj>ri'-i>lv  mentioned.  (Aris- 
toph.  A'm6.  9a8,  with  Uic  SchoL)  Of  the  di^- 
oiHUOi  of  pluknephw  and  «uM»  «t  the  Pana- 
thfn.K  a  wt>  still  poeacsfl  two  ppecimrns,  tlu- 
niwoBriycuHdi  of  IsocmlcA,  ami  tltat  uf  Ari«lidrs. 
Herodotus  is  said  to  hare  recited  his  histMy  to  the 
Atfaauans  at  the  PanaUHinawa  The  nan^oaent 
of  thp  punM  and  conteeti  wm  entmated  to 
call<-'d  afAijO»Tai,  wIidm;  ntniil>T  was  trigone  Ix  itii; 
token  from  every  tribe  Their  office  lasted  from 
one  grent  Pttwlhenaie  fcctival  to  tho  other.  (Pol- 
lux, \iii.  !!.  f).)  It  u.iii  foniK-rly  >k-1:cvi  d,  on  tlio 
ataiem<  i)t  <>f  UiuKt^o^-'S  LuLrUiu  (liL  5G  ;  cuiupiiru 
SllidM,  $.  r.  TtrpaXoyla),  that  dramatic  rcpresent- 
ations  also  took  place  at  the  Panathcn.aea,  but  this 
mistake  has  been  clearly  refuted  by  Dikkh.  {Grxuic. 
Tra.j.  J'nmcip.  p.  207.) 

The  laiB|indephoria  or  torch-xace  of  the  Pona- 
theaacn  hH  bom  oanfotuidod  by  muf  writen^nnd 
even  by  Wachsmuth  (ffeii  Alt.  ii.  2.  p.  24?)  ; 
ii.  p.  57.1,  2d  ed.),  with  that  of  the  Bendideia. 
On  what  *!ay  it  wia  held,  and  in  what  relation 
it  stood  to  the  other  contests,  is  nnknowo,  though 
it  is  clear  that  it  must  have  token  place  in  the 
evening.  It  has  been  supjxv'fd  liy  some  writers 
that  the  kmpadephom  took  place  onlv  M  the 
great  Paaathenaea,  bat  ihia  mta  upon  the  fMble 
testimony  of  Libonius  (-1  ri;t#j;j.  a<l  l\  mo*!h.  Mil. 
p.  510),  while  all  other  writers  who  uuitiuu 
this  laropadcphoriai  speak  of  it  as  a  part  of  the 
Panathcnaca  in  general,  without  tho  epithet 
ftfTctAo,  which  is  itself  a  sufficient  proof  that  it 
was  common  to  both  festivals.  The  same  is  implied 
in  a  statement  of  the  author  of  the  E^rmologicnm 
Magnum  («.  k  fCfpo^^ur^).  Tbe  prm  of  the 
victor  in  tin/  lain[<aiJt'|ilionn  u:i9  pt  olnilily  tlip 
lampoa  itjtvU,  uliich  he  dediaited  to  licnues. 
(Bikkh,  CorjK  Intori/ii.  I  n.243,  250.) 

It  is  impossiVilv  to  determine  the  exact  order  in 
which  the  solenmitii »  took  place.  We  may,  how- 
ever, believe  that  those  jmrts  which  were  tho  most 
ancient  preceded  tbuoe  which  wen  of  later  iatro- 
doetion.   Another  luaistanee  hi  this  ntpeet  an  the 

»Cii1)itiiri-i;  ipf  tlie  PartlionnTi  (now  in  tlii>  Tlritish 
Museum),  m  which  a  series  of  the  solenuuties  of 
the  Panathenaea  is  repiesaited  In  the  gnat  pr^ 
cession.  But  tlicy  neither  reprfsetit  al!  the  so- 
lemnities—  for  the  Inmpadeph  'ria  .and  the  cyiu- 
naatie  eont<'sts  arc  not  represented  —  nor  can  it 
be  supposed  that  the  artisu  should  have  aacnficed 
beaaty  iuid  syrmnetiy  merely  to  give  thesol«nnitieB 
in  ]>r  tiscly  the  same  order  .as  th-i-y  succcodcJ  one 
another  at  the  festiral.  In  fact  we  see  in  these 
iMnlptares  the  flute  and  citham  players  represented 
as  preceding  the  chnri  it?  mil  incii  on  li  Tr«<>li;u-1:, 
though  the  contests  in  ch.-iriot  and  horse  mcing 


I  robably  preceded  the  musical  conu^at^.  But  we 
tmy  inmr  from  the  analogy  of  other  great  festivaJo 
tliat  the  solemnities  commcnc<.d  uiili  »acri6cea. 
The  sacrifices  at  the  Panathenot-a  were  vcrj-  muni- 
ficent ;  for  each  town  of  Attica,  as  well  as  every 
colooj  of  Athens,  and,  during  the  timeof  horgrea^ 
neat,  every  subject  town,  bad  to  eonliibvle  to  this 
Kit  rifue  by  sending  one  bull  .  .ir!i.  (Schol..(<nW(/;X 
\uf>.  MiS.)  The  meat  of  the  victims  app^ui  to 
have-  bo<>n  di^tribalsd  among  the  people  ;  bat 
1"  (ore  tho  f<-a*tin;r  cfimmfnced,  the  public  herald 
prayed  for  the  wclfjire  aiid  prosperity  of  the  re- 
public After  the  Kittle  of  Marathon  the  Platacans 
were  mdnded  in  this  piajw.  (Uenid.  vi.  111.) 

Tho  chief  oelflBmi^  of  th«  gnat  PanuOenafn 
was  the  nin;,'tiifiient  jirocessian  ti  the  tonipic  of 
Athena  Puiius,  which,  as  stated  above,  proboblj 
t<M>k  |il.ace  on  the  last  day  of  tbe  foativa  ssaseo. 
Tlio  ujiinion  of  Creuier  ( jJynnM.  iL  p.  810)  that 
this  proces&ion  also  t^xik  place  at  the  lesser  Pana- 
thenaca,  is  opposed  to  all  ancient  aothoritioe  with 
the  ozeentioB  a£  tho  Scholiasts  on  Plato  {JtqmU, 
tnit.)  and  on  Aristophanes  (^Eqmit  56(i\  and  these 
schullaits  art'  ••videiitly  in  utter  confusion  al>out 
the  whole  matter.  The  whole  of  this  ptocetaioD  is 
represented  in  tho  frieie  of  the  i^alhsDOO*  the 
W  ork  of  Phidias  and  his  disciples.  The  description 
aud  explanation  of  this  magnificent  work  of  art, 
and  of  the  procession  it  represents,  would  lead  us 
too  far.  (See  Stuart,  Antiq.  of  Athoii^  vol.  ii. ; 
Leake,  Topt^r.  of  Atkent^  p.  215,  Stc  ;  CO. 
Milller,  Amicut  .Art  mtd  lU  Hem.  §  IIK  ;  H.  .\. 
MUUer,  VamUu  p.  9%  &c)  The  chief  object  of 
tliis  praeeisisn  was  to  carry  the  peplos  of  tlw  god- 
des<«  tfi  her  temple.  It  was  a  crotas  o. loured 
garment  for  the  goddess,  and  made  hy  iiiuiden-j, 
oaKed  ^frymrrtycu.  (Heqrcb.  «.  r. ;  coiu^«u-e  Ak- 
RnsnioRiA.)  In  it  were  woven  Enccladus  and  the 
giants,  as  they  were  conquered  by  the  goddess. 
(^Eurip.  lleeub,  460"  ;  SchoL  ud  Aris{--]'h.  KquU. 
566  ;  Said.  a.  v.  TXiicKas  ;  Virg.  dr.  2S,  ; 
compare  Pbd;  EtUhyl.  p.  6.)  Produs  {ad  Flat 
J'iiii.)  s;iys  that  the  iiuures  on  the  }>.  jilu3  re). re- 
lented the  OljTnpic  gods  conquering  the  giiuii'., 
and  this  indeed  is  the  sabjaek  re|i>rc»>»t«N!  on  a 
peplus  worn  by  an  Athena  prescrvi  d  in  tin-  Mu- 
seum of  Dresden.  On  one  occasion  in  later  tmit  s, 
when  the  Athenians  overwhelmed  Demetrius  and 
Antigonus  with  their  flattoriei^  thejr  aim  decreed 
that  their  images,  along  with  those  of  the  gods, 
shoiiM  l»e  woM.ri  iiito  the  pi  jdii-i.  (Plut  Dtmeir. 
lU.)  The  p.  plu«  was  not  ouricHi  to  the  temple  by 
men  but  vnxt  suspended  from  the  mast  of  a  -ship 
(Schol.  Hum.  n.  V.  7:^4  ;  PliiloMtr.  V,t.  S.fJ,.  I  5. 
p.  uiO;  ciiuipart  BtK:kh,(V rac;c.  'J'rtMf.  I'rinc.  p.  1  f>;>  ; 
Schol.  ad  Aritloph.  I'<ue^  418)  ;  and  this  ship, 
which  was  at  other  timet  kqit  near  tbe  Areio|Nigns 
(Pans.  i.  29.  g  1),  was  moved  along  on  bnid,  it  is 

s.iid,  hv  nifift  ri  itriixi'ts  ittiiclines,  ^Vhat  th>  5C  ma- 
chines may  hare  been  is  involved  in  utter  obscurity. 
The  procemion  proceeded  from  the  Cenuneiciu,  near 
a  mnnnmcTit  lalh  d  Li><KX>rium  (Thuryd.  L  20),  to 
the  tciu^lc  ut  Deu^C'tcr  at  Eleusis,and  thence  along 
the  Pelasific  wall  and  the  temple  of  Apollo  Pythius 
to  the  Pnyj^  and  thance  to  tho  Acropolii^  when 
tbe  statne  of  Minerva  Polias  was  adorned  mth  the 

p<  I'llla. 

in  this  i^ocestiai  nearly  the  whole  population 
of  Attica  appears  to  have  tdten  part,  either  on  foot, 

on  hor&clKick,  or  in  chari  its,  as  may  I  c  seen  in  t^c 
frieze  of  the  Parthenon.    Aged  men  carried  olive 
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bmnchei,  and  were  called  ^a\\otp6f>oi  (Etym.  M. 
and  Hetych.  «.  r.) ;  youn^  men  attended,  at  Icaat 
in  earlier  times,  iu  armour  (Thucyd.  \i.  5fi),  and 
inntiiimf  who  belonged  to  tb«  noblest  fiuniUee  of 
AtlMM  ontM  iMwIfWta,  coMriaing  offsringt  for  tbo 
goddrM,w?icnce  they  were  cvHed  Kayrt<f>6f>oi.  (Har- 
pocrat.  t.  m.  Koini^^fos  ;  comjiorc  Tbucyd.  L  e.) 
Respecting  the  part  which  aliens  took  in  this  pro- 
cession, and  the  datiM  tbsj  kid  tO  pvtelB,  We 
HrnRiAi-uoRiA. 

Men  who  had  deserved  well  of  the  repiililic  were 
nwardad  with  a  fold  crown  at  the  great  PaDa> 
thi— m.inil  tfco  heraki  had  to  niMiinea  tho  ersm 
during  the  gymnnatic  contcst&.  (Demosth.  de  Curon. 
f.  265  ;  onnpare  Meun.  I'umUL  p.  43.)  Prison  its 
•be  w«M  aOewed  to  enjoy  freedom  during  the 
grent  PanathpTiaca.  (Ulpian,  aJ  l}cmos(h.  r.  Ttmo- 
erai.  p.  r^U  ;  cwmparc  Demojth.  de  Jr'alt.  Leg. 
p.  394.) 

(Compare  J.  Meonai,  PioMilsMMO,  Vhar  sly 
farO,  Lugd.  BM;  1819 ;  C  HoftHn^  Quarto 

wuk.M,  Cassfl,  1836,  8to.  ;  H.  A.  Mttller,  Pa- 
nritJicnaici,  ll<jan,  1837,  8to.  ;  C.  O.  MlUler's 
I)t«sertation,  Qtmamii  tempon  Panathenaea  mimora 
rrliltra/it  sintyvhch  \^  ri  :  rirt.-^d  in  the  I'f  ilnlopical 
Mii'fum.  ToL  ii.  pp.       —  j^L.  S.j 

I  \  N  ( KATIASTAE.  [  PANcnAxron.] 
PAMCAATIUM  {mtrptfirtm)  ia  ooopoeed  of 
wSr  and  apctroT,  «M  aeMriioglf  tlgntftes  an 
ntlilitic  pame,  in  which  all  the  fiowers  of  the 
fighter  were  called  into  action.  Ibo  poncntium 
WW  AM  of  tlw  fOMB  or  gjrtnnastic  contests  which 
were  exhibited  at  all  the  >,»Teat  festivals  of  f'rr 
it  consisted  of  boxing  aud.  wicAtlmg  (irir/^r;  and 
ircUi|),  and  was  reckoned  to  be  one  of  the  beaTj  or 
hard  oercisea  {ieywlfffmra  fiap^a  or  fiapirtpaX 
on  accotmt  of  the  Tiolent  exertions  it  reqttired,  and 
for  this  reason  it  was  not  much  practi-icd  in  the 
gynuuisia ;  and  where  it  was  practised,  it  was  pro- 
baUy  iMt  widMWt  BodtfimtieM  to  lender  il  tMUV 
for  the  boys.  Accordinj?  to  the  ancient  jihysicianj 
it  had  very  rarely  a  benctitiiJ  ialluence  upon  health. 
(H.  Mercurial.  De  Art  GymsuuL  r.  7.) 

At  Sparu  the  regular  pancmtitun  was  forbidden, 
but  the  name  was  there  applied  to  a  fierce  and 
irregular  fi^ht  n»)t  cviitnUcd  ly  any  ruUs,  in  which 
eves  bitiiig  and  scratching  were  not  uncommon, 
and  in  whMi,  in  short,  erwytbin^  wai  allowed  by 
which  one  of  the  parties  um\d  hope  to  overcome 
the  other,  la  Homer  we  neither  And  the  game 
ner  die  aaae  if  the  patKratium  mentioned,  and  ns 
it  was  not  introdoced  at  the  Olympic  games  until 
OL  33  (Pans.  v.  8.  §  3),  we  may  presume  that  the 
game,  though  it  may  have  existed  long  before  in  a 
nide  state,  was  o«t  bimght  to  any  degree  of  per- 
ftetion  until  a  iboft  tiaie  befon  tut  event  It  ii 
R4arci  !y  possible  to  speak  of  an  iiiv.  ntor  of  the 
ptutcratium,  as  it  must  hare  gradu  illy  an«en  out  oi 
a  rude  mode  of  Bghting,  which  is  cll^t'>tuaIy  aaaoi^ 
al!  uncivill/..  d  iialions,  and  wiiich  wa*  kept  up  at 
Sjarta  in  itj  uri^iual  state.  But  the  Urceks  re- 
gnrded  Theseus  as  the  inTintor  of  the  pancratium, 
who  for  want  of  a  sword  waa  tud  to  have  used 
this  node  of  fighting  against  the  Minotannia. 
(Schol.  ad  Pind.  Son.  v.  ;;.').)  nth.  r  h'^-.  iid*  re- 
presented Heracles  as  having  been  victor  in  the 
{lancratiain  (Paus.  v.  8.  §  1  ;  Hyc^in.  F<J>.  273), 
aiul  later  writrra  make  r.tli'T  hi  ru<  ..i  aUo  fii^Lt  the 
jiautraliuuj  (Lucau,  I'luinnd.  jv,  til;},  iic.)  ;  bat 
these  are  mere  fictions.  After  the  pancratium  was 
once  iatnidBoed  at  Oljmpia,  it  torn  foond  ita  way 
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also  into  the  other  great  games  of  Greece,  and  in 
the  times  of  the  Roman  emperors  we  also  find  it 

practised  in  Italy.     In  ()1.  l4"i  the  pancnitiniii  lor 

bojs  was  inttodoced  at  the  Oljmpic  nunee,  and 
tha  Am  Vvy  who  ginned  the  idelofy  waiPlteedSmii^ 

a  native  of  a  town  in  Troas.  (Pans.  t.  in  fin.) 
This  innovatiiMt  It&d  U.<cit  adopted  befui%  m  others 
of  the  national  games,  and  in  the  Gist  Pythiad  (01. 
108),  we  find  a  Theban  boy  of  the  name  of  Olaidcs 
as  victor  in  the  pancratium  in  the  Pythian  games. 
(Pans.  X.  7.  §  ''').)  At  the  Isthmian  games  the 
paocratlam  for  boys  is  not  ncntioiNd  till  the  reiga 
of  DenitiaB  (Conini,  IHtmii.  J]f(m.p.  101) ;  bat 
this  may  be  merely  ncci'lental,  and  the  ^-amanaj 
have  been  practised  long  before  that  time. 

Philostialat  (/aNyk  it.  6)  says  that  the  pancra- 
tium of  men  was  the  most  beautiful  of  all  athletic 
contefts  ;  and  the  combatants  must  cert-xinly  have 
shown  to  the  spectators  a  variety  of  hcautiful  and 
exciting  spectadea,  aa  all  the  acta  of  boxing  and 
wteetling  appealed  hot*  imited.  (Ariitot  iUsI,  i. 
5  ;  Plut.  cSV«;x)j.  ii.  p.  C.in,  c.)  The  comhabUta 
m  the  poLiKratmni  did  not  use  the  cestus,  er  If 
they  did,  it  was  the  Y^avrti  fiaXaK^ntpot  [Csa- 
Ti  s],  Ro  that  the  liaiids  rt^WHad freCli  and WMIHb 
were  nut  easily  iuUictcd. 

The  name  of  these  combatants  was  paaoatiaalaa 
(vaywfNrria^al)  or  vd^tt^x***  (PoUax  iJL  30. 5.) 
They  fought  naked,  and  bad  Adr  bediee  anoiated 
and  covered  with  sand,  by  wliich  th»-v  wire  en- 
abled to  take  bold  of  one  another.  ( Phiiostr.  /.  c  j 
Aristoph.  Ptur,  848.)  In  caaes  where  the  ceatesli 
of  the  paiierat;"'t  ir  were  not  repeated  by  strict 
rules,  it  oigtit,  as  nt  Sparta,  sometimes  happen, 
that  the  fighters  made  use  of  their  taath  and  nails 
(Phiiostr.  L  e. :  Lucian,  Dmmam^  «.  49  \  Pint. 
Lae,  Apopkik.  p.  234,  d.) ;  hat  aaA  irrcgularitiea 
probably  did  net  ooear  at  any  of  tbt  gnat  |«bUc 
gamec. 

When  two  panentiaitae  hefan  their  eealeat, 

the  first  ohject  wltich  each  of  them  rncli-avoured 
to  aocomphsh,  was  to  gum  a  farourable  posi- 
tion, each  trying  to  make  the  other  stand  so  that 
the  sun  might  shine  in  his  fiice,  or  that  other 
inconveniences  mitrht  prevent  his  fiebtini;  with 
success,  'i'liis  etnii;L,'le  {aywy  irtpl  tjjj  ardntrnt, 
Aeschio.  e,  Qeaph.  p.  83,  ed.  Stcph.)  waa  only  tho 
intiodactifln  to  the  faal  eonteit,  thoi^h  in  certain 
cases  this  preparatory  gtniprrle  might  temiinaie  the 
whole  gome,  m  one  of  the  parties  might  wc^ir  uut 
the  other  by  a  serii  s  of  BtiatagCffis,  and  compel 
him  to  give  up  further  resistance.  Sostratns  of 
Sicyon  liad  gained  many  a  victory  by  such  tricks. 
(Paus.  vi,  4.  §  1.)  When  the  real  contest  began, 
each  of  the  fighters  might  commence  by  bozius  or 
by  wrestling,  accordingly  as  he  thought  he  dioola  be 
in  ir^sttrcessfnl  in  tlie  one  than  in  the  otlicr.  The 
Victory  was  not  decided  until  one  of  the  parties 
was  killed,  or  lifted  up  a  fii);.'er,  thereby  dcdarinf 
that  he  was  unahle  to  continue  the  contest  riihrr 
from  pain  or  fatii^uc.  (Fabcr,  i4yo«iis/.  i.  8.)  It 
usually  happened  that  one  of  the  combatants,  by 
•one  ttick  or  otbei^  made  hia  antagoniat  foU  to  the 
gRHind,  and  thewreatling,  wliich  then  eommpneed, 
ua>>  called  draxAtford^f},  and  rontiiiiud  uiiiil  one 
ot  the  parties  declared  himself  conquered  or  waa 
strangled,  as  was  the  case  at  Olympia  with  Arrhi> 
chii'ii  or  Armchion  I'f  rhij,'alia,  in  01.  .'>4.  (I'aiis. 
viii.  40.  5l,<!ic, ;  Eviseb,  L'hrufu  p.  1  jU,  Scaljg.) 
A  lively  description  of  n  struggle  of  this  kind  is 
given  by  PhilMtiatua  iJL        Some  time!  one  af 
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the  ficlrtcn  full  down  on  liia  l>ack  on  purpose  that 
be  mj^t  thtia  ward  oil  the  attacks  of  hu  unta^- 
■irt  MVe  ea«ily,  oud  thu  ia  perhaps  the  trick  called 
hrrimrfUs.  The  luual  mcide  of  making  a  peraon 
fiUl  WM  to  put  one  foot  behind  bis,  and  then  to 
wmtk  him  backward,  or  to  wise  him  round  hia 
Dodf  in  fMh  R  flumiMr  tlMl  tiM  upper  part  b«ing 
the  heavier  the  person  li«t  his  liaJance  and  fell, 
ilencc  Uie  expretatons  fAtoov  XoftSdnw^  funKm' 
C«ir,  /t^«i>  alpnff  rk  lUoa  fx*<'%  ^  mpfir 
<nr^^  Ac.  (Scalig.  ad  Eutch.  Chron.  p.  48.)  The 
annexed  woodcut  repcemita  two  pain  of  Pan* 


mogeniaDaa. 


Tm  years  were 
Ik*  work.  Tha 


allowed  for  the  coca* 


cratiaatae  ;  the  one  on  the  right  hand  ia  an  ex- 
ample of  the  i»'o«Xiiwri{AiT,  and  that  on  the 
lett  of  the  litooXaStir.  They  are  taken  from 
Kraiise's  Gymnastik  mnd  AgmMk  d.  HeUen.  Taf. 
snk  F«.86»b.  SLbb,  wlim  tk^va  aopiad 
Mpaelivahr  Inm  OnvMid,  lln.  d!»  Mm,  AM. 

At  RoBM  the  pancnSim  ii  fini  mentioned  in 

the  gnnicf  which  Calijfula  pave  to  the  prniplo.  ( Dion 
Caaa.  lix.  13.)  Afttu-  this  time  it  seems  to  bare 
beeoDM  extremely  popular,  and  JnatelM  (MnmUL 
CT.  a.  1,  pwrided  wcfyirapiror  be,  aa  nae  nppoae, 
a  loiatAa  lor  mtyupdnw)  made  it  one  of  the  eeren 
aolemnitioa  (sp6oiot)  which  the  consuls  bad  to 
proTide  for  the  amusement  of  the  people. 

Savanl  af  the  Greek  pmcntiailaa  hatt*  bean 
immortalised  in  the  epinician  odM  af  Pindnr, 
namely  Timodemus  of  Athens  (A^Mi.iLX  Melissus 
and  Strepsiades  of  Thebes  (fsth.  iiL  and  vi),  Aria- 
toelidei,  Cleander  and  Phylacidea  of  Aegina  (Nem. 
iii-,  /srt.  IT.  T.  and  vL),  and  a  boy  Pythcaa  of 
Aeirina.  (A'f/n.  v.)  But  besides  tlise  tlic  names 
of  a  great  many  other  Ticton  in  the  paocnitium  are 
known.  (Compare  Fellowa,  Diatottriet  ta  Lyeia, 
p.  313,  Lond.  DUl.) 

The  diet  and  training  of  the  pancmtixistnc  was 
the  same  aa  that  of  other  Athlctae.  [ Athi.btab.J 

(Compare  Ilieron.  Mcrcurialis,  deArtf  ^jynoj- 
<K»;  J.  H.  Kmnse,  Die  Gynmastik  und  A(j<mistik 
(itr  HeUenm,  vol.  L  pp.  531— ooC)        [L.  S.] 

PANU£CTA£  or  DiOESTA.  In  the  last 
iBonth  of  the  year  a.  t».  580,  Jutinian  hj  a  Con- 
atitution  addressed  to  Tril  oniaii  empowered  him 
to  name  a  commission  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
Code  oat  of  the  writings  of  thoie  Jorifti  wko  Sad 
enjoyed  the  Jus  Kesp-mdendi,  or.  a?  it  is  expressed 
by  the  Emperor,  **antiquorum  prudentiam  qnibns 
aoctocilMem  eamaibonidanai  mnpretandarumquc 
U^m  mwrnlmkn  f«Mfy  FwehoccunW"  Tha 
aonpilatlOB  bowatair  conpriies  eztiaela  from  wRne 
writers  of  the  Republican  p<:'riod  {Const.  Deo 
Aoctore),  and  from  Arcadioa  Charisiua  and  II  er- 


pletka  af  iba  work.    Tha  iMtwctieiia  of  tha 

Kmperor  were,  to  !ioK>ct  what  was  useful,  to  omit 
what  was  aiUnjuatcd  or  superfluooa,  to  avoid  un- 
necessary repetitione,  to  get  rid  of  eontadictiona, 
and  to  naka  aach  other  ohanfn  aa  abosld  BcwfaMo 
out  of  ^  fMM  of  anoMt  Jariatied  vrttii^  n 
useful  and  complete  bmly  of  law  {jus  tu.titpmm). 
The  compilation  was  to  be  diatribated  into  Fifty 
Booka  and  the  Books  were  to  be  sabdividai  iaia 
Titles  (TtimJt).  The  work  was  to  be  named 
Di^esta,  a  I^tin  term  indicating  an  arrungcnient 
of  materials,  or  PanitolH^  ft  Omk  word  exprcsa* 
iva  of  tho  ooBnrdMMifaneos  of  the  work.  Tba 
aaaM  Digesta  had  been  already  naed  by  Salrini 
Julianus  f-r  the  title  of  his  chief  work.  The  tt-na 
i^dectae  had  also  been  applied  to  oompiialiasis 
which  ocptamad  ▼irioBs  kin&  of  matter.  (A.GdL 
Pniff.)  It  was  nl»o  declared  that  no  commen- 
taries should  be  written  on  this  compilation,  but 
penBiMinnwMgiaBitareakePaiatitlaorrefergicea 
to  paiaDd  paangea  wilbft  abort  statement  of  their 
contents.  (OmsI  Dao  Anctore,  s.  12.)  It  was 
also  declared  that  abbreviations  («t]y^<)  should  not 
be  naod  in  fonning  the  text  of  the  DwesC  The 
woifc  WM  compteteil  bi  Aiaa  yean  (17  CaL  Jan. 
533)  oa  appears  by  a  Constitution  Ixith  in  Greek 
and  Latin  which  confirmed  the  work  and  (.'are  to 
it  legal  authority.  (Cons^.Tanto,  &c,  and  Af^o^Ktr.) 

Besides  Tribonion,  who  had  the  general  conduct 
of  the  undertaking,  sixteen  other  persons  are  meu- 
tiooed  aa  having  been  employed  on  the  work, 
whon  wore  the  Profesaoca  Itarothena  and 
wbe  Ibr  drnt  purpose  had  bam  bmtrd 
from  the  law-school  of  Ikrvtus,  and  Theophilua 
and  Cratinua  who  resided  at  Conatantinople.  The 
compilers  made  nse  of  aboot  two  thousand  different 
treatises,  which  contained  above  3,0(t0,000  linca 
^dcrsM,  (ttIxoi),  but  the  amount  retained  in  the 
aofilstion  was  only  150,000  lines.  Tribonian 
proancd  this  large  ooUoction  of  treatisas^  nanj  of 
which  had  entirdj  fidhn  faito  obHrien,  and  a  list 
of  th.  in  was  prefixed  to  the  work.  pursu.ant  to  the 
instructions  of  Justinian.  (Cioaaf.  Tanta,&c.  a.  16.) 
Sneb  ft  lilt  ii  at  preaent  only  tend  in  tha  Fkm* 
tine  MS.  of  the  Digest,  but  it  is  far  from  l»eing 
accurate.  Still  it  is  probably  the  Index  mentioned 
in  the  Constitution,  Tanta,  Ac  (Pochta,  liemer- 
kanpm  meber dm  iMde* Flamtimm,  ia  Iik$m.Mmt. 
vol.  iii.  pp.  365 — S70.) 

The  work  ia  thua  distributed  into  Fifty  Book?, 
which,  with  the  eioeption  of  throe  books»  are  sub- 
dirided  bito  Titloa,  of  wbieb  tbetaan  Mid  to  ba 
42-2.  The  books  30,  SI,  32,  arc  not  divided  into 
i  itli  8,  but  have  one  common  Title,  De  Lcgatis  ct 
Fideicoramiasis  ;  and  the  first  Title  of  the  4.ith 
book,  De  Verborum  Obligationibus,  ia  really  divided 
into  three  parts,  though  they  bare  not  separate 
Rubricae.  I'ndcr  each  Title  are  placed  the  cx- 
tiacta  feoo  the  wTOial  jatiats,  nombored  1,  2, 3» 
and  w  on,  with  tha  wnterli  nana  md  tbo  nana 
and  division  of  the  work  from  which  tl.o  extract  is 
made.  These  extracts  are  atdd  to  amount  to  9123. 
No  name,  corresponding  to  Liber  or  Titulua,  is 
piven  to  these  stibdivisions  of  Tituli  winch  arc 
rorrned  by  the  extracts  from  the  several  writers, 
but  Justinian  (Cbast.  Tanta,  <!v.c.  e.  7)  has  called 
then  l^goai*'  and  though  not  **iaws  "  in  the  ithct 
senw  of  ttie  term,  they  were  in  ftet  **law  ;**  and 
in  the  same  sense  the  Emperor  calls  the  jurists 
**  legislatom."  {CoiuL  Tanta,  &c.  a.  16.)  The  Fifty 
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Books  dilTer  materiallj  both  ia  bulk,  muBWr  of 
titlet,  and  number  of  extracts.  The  Glotsatores 
and  their  follower*,  in  n  ft  rring  to  tho  Oipest,  »ome- 
tiiMS  indicMa  Um  wack  bj  Pt  p,  or  n,  and  sorao- 
tinM  bjr  1}  ttfii,  wUdi  tuootintg  to  mow  writan 
rt-yirrefntB  D,  and  according  to  othcra  roprMent*  n. 
The  oldest  printed  Fni;1ith  work  io  wluch  the 
Digest  is  cited  i  ^  I  >r  n  t h'a  JYtatiae  m  the  Ltm  tif 
K»gla»fl,  ttJid  his  mode  of  citation  m  tliat  of  the 
Glossatuics.  ( Tvpo  iJisamrses  by  Q.  Long,  London, 
1847,  p.  107.) 

Than  wm  alw  •  divWon  of  tbo  wM«  Fifty 
Books  into  Seven  hrger  inaasn,  caQed  Partes, 

which  CCHTi  ir  led  to  the  sovcn  m:iiii  divisions  of 
the  works  on  the  Edict,  and  bad  aim  a  special 
refiecence  to  the  coarse  of  instruction  then  rstab- 
lished.  Thus  the  first  Pars  cnm[(nV«  Four  Bodka, 
the  second  Van  comprises  sercn  iiooks,  and  so  on. 
{ComtL  Tanta,  At.  Ik  9.  (rioiB  qiidsB 

pHS,**  &e.) 

The  number  of  writers  froni  %f1mm  iMvItt  ex- 
tracts  were  made  is  thirty-nine,  comprehcndinp 
thoM  Jarists  from  whom  cxttaets  were  made  at 
Mcend  iMsd,  M  Q.  Mfwiii  ScMvoh,  thd  Pontifcx, 

finm  whom  four  fragnieTit»,  and  Aelius  Oallus 
from  whom  one  frai^neut  is  taken  ;  bat  omitting 
SerTius  Sulpicins  Kufus,  who  is  represented  by 
Alfcnus,  distinguishing  Aelius  Oallos  from  Julius 
Aquila,  Venuleius  from  Claudios  Satunadnus ;  as- 
suuiinu  that  there  is  only  one  Poinpnnius,  and 
onittinfi  Sabiniu  whose  oamo  u  emaieoasly  in- 
wrted  m  Hw  FlenatiM  ladax.  (CinnMni,  Ces- 

«ieV/,ftf  (Irs  Rum.  Pntyiirrrkf.f,  p. 

'1  tie  foUawiijg  is  the  list  of  Jurists  from  wbo»e 
writing^s  the  Digest  was  cfunstmcted,  as  it  is  giren 
in  the  I'alinijeiiesia  of  Ilommelins,  who  has  ar- 
ranged the  matter  taken  from  each  writer  under 
his  name,  and  placed  the  names  in  alphabetical 
wder.  Th««totea  el  tk<  Jnim  awckiafly  faiuided 
en  tiw  MrtwHty  of  dmBetii*  Titt  fignee  in  tiw 
third  column  indicate  the  proportions  contriltuled 
to  tho  Digest  by  each  Jurist,  estitnat^  in  the 
panes  of  HemiaMiait  («)  denotes  that  the  contri- 
liution  is  nndcr  one  p-ipe  of  the  Palii.penfsia. 
Tbij  list  mclttdes  Sabiims.  The  extracts  irom 
mnn^  of  lha  writers  are  few  and  short :  those  from 
Ulptaa  aia  nwa  than  a  third  of  tho  whole  ;  and 
■ert  to  these  the  extracts  finm  Pauhia,  Papinian, 
JulLinus,  Pompnnius,  Q.  Cttfidmi  ScMmil^  Blid 
Gains,  are  the  lai]^t. 

I>ATK. 

Saztaf  Caorilitie  Jfrn.-anu»  .  Hadrian  suid  the 

AatoBini   .  24 
Jj/mm  Vaiw,  a  pnpil  of 
Serrius  Sulpi- 
cius  Kufus  ai  d 
contemponuy 
whh  Gam  9 
Fiirius  Anth'iinus  .  T^nknown    .   .  («) 

Juiios  Jfw/a  .  .  perhaps  aboot  the 

tima  af  Sep. 
Severus  .   .  (a) 
Aorelius  Arcadiu$  Charisius,  Constan- 

tine  the  Great  2\ 
OtUutntm  CarMaUa  .  .  n\ 
Obm  .  .  .  DomitiaB  and 

Hadrian     .  23 
fhmitmta  Alex.  6cvrrua  4 
(•owt  .  .  .  Hadrian  and  the 
Antonini  .  72 
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C.  Aelius*        Co&fs  *  .  .  a  cootempoiarj 

of  Cicero  .  (a) 

Hi,  Constan  tine 

the  Great  .  9^ 
Nem  and  Ha- 
drinn  .    .    .  25^ 
Juliatnu  .  .  a  pupil  of  Javo- 

Icnus ...  90 
Lafm  . . .  AagBstot  •  .  13 
Mtiett»  .  .  A)es.Be««ni8  .  10 
Ahucianus  Antoninus  Pius  0 
MareMms  .  The  Antonini  .  32^ 
Mantmm  Caracalla  and 

Alex.Serenis  38 
Mauriclmttf  Antoninus  Pius  1^ 
JfaanHSJ  .  1'nknowu   .   .  (a) 
Mmamder,  Caratalla    .   .  3 
ModetHmu  a  papil  of  D. 

LIplanus    .  4l| 
Mmeiut  ScaeTola,  Pontifes 
llaxiBtui,  een* 
sul  &  c.  95  .  1 
Trojan  ...  10 
S.  ScTcms  and 
Caracalhi  101 
Papirnu   .  M.  Aorelius  . 
PauUt   .  .  Alei.Sevcrus  2.'>7 
PoH^MmiMt  AntoBinus  Pius 


Salvius 

M.Aiitistiu$ 
AemOias 

Lucius  Volusius 
Liiciua  Ulpius 
Adiw 

JuililtS 

Rutilioi 

Arrius 

Heremuot 

Quintal 


Priscus 


Juat(ia 
Julius 

Lidniiit? 

liicinius 
Maasiirius 

riaudiiis 

Qu.  Ccrridioa 
Pateniue 


7«i 
0«) 


Q.  Sep.  FtoiWkl 

Claud  iiii 

Salvioe  AbunuM  Vdm .  • 
Domitioa  l^i^pMaai 


Othop  .  .  , 

Riifiriu$  .  .  r.irarallft   .  , 
6W>tHMf  .  .  TiLerius     .  , 
SatumiMut   The  Anton  ini . 
Scaerola  .  .  The  Anton  mi 
TtirreR^vs  Commodus 
TkraaCwi  .  Hadrian  and  the 

AatoDioi    .  3| 
r*yfd?igwas  8.  Sevenn  aad 

Caracalla    .    1  \ 
TngaLmimu  S.  Sereros  aad 
Caracalla    .  23 
Hadrian  and  An- 
toninus i'ius  .1 
The  Antonini .  10 
S.  SeTem  aad 
Alex.  Sarens  810 


It  fntlows  from  tho  instraetlotis  of  the  Emperor 

ami  the  plan  of  the  work  that  the  extracts  from 
the  Jarists  are  not  always  giren  in  their  exact 
words.  It  is  probable  tnat  many  short  passagea 
were  interj>oIatc<l,  or  altered,  as  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity, though  thurc  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  t^tp- 
posing  that  these  chaqgN  mnre  carried  farther  than 
the  aatore  of  the  case  required.  Still  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  changes  are  such  that  the  extnicts 
from  the  old  Jurists  cannot  be  used  for  many  |W< 
poses  without  bobm  cautiao  and  judgment 

TIm  dlatrHietkm  of  dwtaattwr  of  tlM  Digeel  into 
Books  and  Titles  has  cvi<!rT  t!y  h<''>-n  niidr  .Ilt.  r! 
ing  to  a  ^lan,  as  «m  be  obvious  on  mspectuig  thi» 
list  of  Tituli  prefixed  to  tba  aditions.  Thus  tha 
28th  book  treats  of  testaments,  of  tho  Institution 
of  a  heres,  Ac.,  and  the  29th  of  military  testaments, 
and  of  coditilg,  (!vc. ;  in  fact  of  matt*  rs  appertaining 
to  universal  succession  by  testament:  the  SOth, 
31st,  and  83d  IxnIu  toeal  af  legadae  and  idooiary 


*  He  must  not  be  confounded  with  C.  Aquilios 
Gallus,  one  of  the  naiton  of  Servius 
Imn  wlMBdMia  ia  no  aztnwt  ia  tha  Digeal^' 
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beqoetti.  There  u  a  method  of  mrarg^^mont 
tbMnfiwft  10  ftr  M  gmmlQf  to  bring  thing*  of  the 

Hune  kind  together,  but  tlif  c'lmpilatioii  Las  no 
daiau  to  being  conudfred  a  fcututilic  arraiigo- 
aMDt  of  tht  matter  of  law.  And  indeed  the  com- 
pUm  were  eridentljr  fettered  in  thi*  respect  bj 
the  Emperor'*  inxtructions,  which  required  them  to 
arrange  (dii/i'rcrf)  the  wliolo  l<i>dy  of  tho  law  cotn- 
ffittd  in  the  D^geet,  acoording  to  the  Code  and 
tlw  Edkliun  Petpeliran« 

Jt  has  long  Wn  a  matter  of  dispute  whether 
the  i-uinjfikrj  i<f  the  Digest  were  guided  hy  any, 
ami  if  any,  l>y  what  principle  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  teveral  extract*  under  the  reapcctire  Title*. 
Thii  aubject  i*  examined  in  a  Tcry  learned  eisay 
by  DIuhme,  entitled  **Dit'  ( »rdnunj?  der  FrukiTnonte 
in  d<n  Pandektentilelo.*'  {ZcUtckrifL  voLir.)  The 
hTettigatioD  i*  ef  Mvrw  Cnrnded  en  Ow  tidM  «f  tlia 
ecvLnil  work*  of  the  Jurists,  which  as  already  cib- 
•crr«d  are  given  at  the  head  ai  each  extract :  thiiii, 
fbr  iiwhinae^  in  tlie  beginn'mg  of  the  Sd  brx^>k,  the 
first  seven  extract*  are  henidt  d  a*  follow* :  **  Ulpi- 
atiua   Libro  *exagetim0  iiiiarta  ad  Edictam  ;  ** 
*'  Idem  Libro  prirao  Fidt  iconiniisaorum      "  Idem 
LihfiQ  quarto  ad  Sabinum ; "  ^  Idem  JUbco  quinto 
■dSaWaun  ;****Pa«dintj1)n>priniOBdSabbvm;** 
*'Juliauui  Lif  rr  triirC'simo  lertio  Digettonun  ;  " 
**  Faiiliis  Libro  i»ecmidoad  Saliinuni."  Theiewill 
serve  as  sample*  of  the  whole  and  will  cqilain 
the  following  rnnarka  from  Bluhme,  whose  con- 
clusions are  the^c :  **  The  compilera  Bepaiated  all 
the  writbg*  from  which  extracts  were  to  be  made, 
into  Uuna  putiL  and  fbnued  thMoaelre*  into  three 
conmitteea.  Eadi  eemmittoe  read  through  In  order 
the  books  that  had  fallen  to  it*  lot,  yet  so  that 
books  which  were  doidy  related  as  to  tlirir  con* 
tiant%  wen  extracted  at  the  Hamc  timo.  The  book* 
were  compar.-d  with  the  Code  of  Ju»tinian,  and 
what  was  sdectjjd  fur  ihc  new  compilation,  was 
placed  under  a  Title  taken  either  from  the  Code, 
the  Edict,  or  in  cate  of  nece— ity  iiram  the  wodi 
ilaeir  wbtdi  was  attncled.  What  cam*  itdder  the 
pnme  title  waj  CDnifored  ;  repartitions  were  •■r;iji  1, 
contradictions  were  got  rid  of,  and  alterations  were 
nadc,  when  the  content*  of  the  extract*  eeemed  to 
rcqtili  e  it.  ^\'hen  the  three  committees  had  finished 
their  laboara,  the  present  Digest  was  farmed  out  of 
the  three  collection*  of  extract*.    In  order  to  ac- 
compli*h  thiOi  thcj  nada  that  coUactifNi  th«  fMi^ 
lion  of  eadi  Titia  whidi  eontaned  the  moit 
ijunuTous  or  at  least  the  l-inufst  extracts.  With 
these  they  ccnutiareil  the  smaller  collection*,  itrik- 
inf  out,  a*  they  had  dona  baCtn^  lepetitiflai  and 
contradictions,  makinj?  the  necessary  add  it  rttid 
giving  more  exact  dcfiuitious  and  general  princi- 
ple*. What  remained  over  of  the  *maller  collections 
without  having  bad  an  appcopriata  placa  aaeignad 
to  it,  wa*  pbeod  after  tfaa  fint  eoUeraen,  ana  ita 
place  in  the  s.ries  after  the  first  collection  was 
genemlly  determui«d  by  the  number  of  extract*." 

**T1m  IKgest  does  not  teem  to  haia  been  aub- 
jccted  to  any  further  revision." 

Bluhme  reuuuki  tliat,  although  theConsULutioos, 
De»  Ametort^  Imperaioriam,  Tunta^  and  Cbrtfi,  con- 
tun  much  {"fa— >tift^  aa  tJie  «MiMnjr  of  the 
D^cet  and  the  node  of  ptneeedbif  of  tha  eimipilers, 
only  the  two  following  facta  are  distinctly  stated  : 
1.  That  ihti  extract*  from  the  writing*  of  the 
Joriela  were  arranged  according  to  tha  thiao  of  the 
Code  and  the  Edict.  C  Tiiat  the  extracts  ivrr? 
cuiupared  with  the  Code.    Accordingly  ever^  iiuug 
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else  mu*t  be  proved  from  on  examination  of  tha 
work  iUtUtt  Mid  this  i*  the  object  of  BMhaa^i 
la^tr  r  •!!  r'^rtv.  He  observes  that  if  a  fxrson  will 
examine  the  extracts  in  the  titles  Dc  Vcrborum 
Stgnificatione  and  De  Regalis  Juris  (60.  tie  16,  1 7) 
he  will  find  •  iqgalar  eroBT  abaerabb  in  tha  tilka 
of  the  jnrietiad  wedca  fhm  whidi  the  eztnetf  are 
taken.  Generally,  the  £  tirj  <-f  t1)t  c»oks  quoted 
show*  that  the  original  urtlur  of  the  work*  from 
which  the  extract*  were  to  be  made,  haa  not  beew 
altered  ;  and  the  several  works  genemllv  follow  in 
both  these  titles  in  the  same  order.  A  suntlar  re- 
mark applies  to  the  title  De  Verboram  Obliga- 
tMtihaa  (D^4&  tit  IX  though  there  i*  a  varia- 
tioB  in  aD  tha  tiuee  titlea  as  to  the  reUtire  order 
of  iho  three  inas«i  s  ^vLi.  li  ari'  presently  to  bv 
mentionad.  "  In  the  remaining  title*  of  tha  X>i- 
gatt^^addc  Bluhme,  **at  first  sight  it  appean  aa 
if  one  could  fu  rl  no  nxhcr  Jistinction  in  the  tillea 
of  the  extracts  tnan  this,  that  one  part  of  them  ha* 
a  ce  rtain  kind  of  connection,  and  another  pait 
merely  indicate*  a  aaotlej  a«*emblage  of  book*  out 
of  which  the  extracts  have  been  maide.  But  on  a 
closer  comparison  not  only  are  three  amses  clearly 
distinguishable,  but  thia  comparieon  lead*  to  tha 
certain  eoadwMa,  tbat  aU  tba  wfitii«a  which  wen 
uaed  in  the  c(»npilation  of  the  Digest,  may  be 
ferred  to  three  classes.  The  Commentaries  on  Sa- 
biao*  (Ad  Sabinum),  on  tha  Edict  (Ad  Kdictum), 
and  Papinian**  writing*  are  at  the  head  of  these 
three  cUuwe*.  We  may  accordbgly  denote  thi^ 
tliree  masses  r<-»j)ecli>ely  by  the  name*  Sabiniaa, 
the  £dict,  and  Papinian.  In  aadt  of  theaa  daaaea 
'  tha  aemal  weHu  from  wluch  OKlnwta  ai«  waAt, 
ahv-ivs  f iltow  in  repilar  order.**  This  onler  ie 
»hiiw'n  by  u  table  whidl  Bluhme  lias  iu»eried  in 
hi*  essay. 

This  artide,  if  read  in  connection  with  the  arti- 
dc*  Cunxx  and  lN8TiTi;Tiu.>iK.s  w  dl  give  *«me 
general  notion  of  the  Legislation  of  Justinan,  the 
objects  of  which  cannot  ba  capnotod  better  than 
in  tha  fhUowing  worda:— > 

"  Justin i.m's  pUn  embraced  two  printifial  wnrkj:, 
one  of  which  was  to  be  a  selection  trom  the  Jurists 
and  the  other  from  tha  Coutitiitione*.  The  firrt, 
the  Pandect,  was  rery  nppropriati.ly  intended  to 
contain  the  fuundaliuu  uf  the  Uw  :  it  wa,s  the  first 
work  since  the  date  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  which  in 
itsdf  and  withoat  aupposing  tha  aziitaica  of  aaj 
other,  might  b»t«  aa  a  cential  point  of  tha  whola 

I  liody  of  tlie  law.  It  may  be  proiK-rly  called  a  Code, 
and  the  iir¥t  complete  C«Mle  since  the  time  of  tha 
Twelve  Table*,  though  a  laqte  part  of  its  eoolanta 
is  not  Law,  but  consists  of  Dojjniatic  and  the  in- 
vestigation of  |iarticular  cases.  In^t<:ad  uf  the  m- 
KuHicient  rules  of  Valcntuiian  1 1 1.^  the  excerpta  in 
the  Pandect  ai«  taken  immadiatdj  fitom  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Juriat*  in  gteat  ntmibeca,  and  anange^i 

I  .^tcording  to  their  malt<  r.  Tlie  Code  aUo  has  a 
more  comprehensive  phu  than  the  earlier  codes, 
ainoa  it  comprises  both  licscripts  and  Edicta.  Theaa 
two  works,  the  Pandi^n  and  the  Codf,  ought  pru- 
perly  to  be  considered  as  the  completion  of  Jus- 
tinian's design.  The  Institutionescannolbaviewad 
a*  a  thicd  iroric,  independent  of  both:  it  serves  as 
an  introdoetien  to  them  or  as  a  manioL  Lastly,  the 
N>ivclhie  are  sln^'le  and  i>ubse<jucnt  additions  and 
alterations,  and  it  i*  mcrdy  an  accidental  drctun- 
*lance  that  a  third  adtiliaii  of  the  Cede  waa  not 
made  at  the  eiid  of  Justinian's  reipn,  vvhiih  wonld 
hare  comprised  the  Novcllac  which  had  a  permanent 
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application.^  (S(ivi)7ny,  Getchic&te  de$  Rom.  Iiee^$ 
tm  MitUlalter^  i.  p.  H.) 

Then  are  nomeioiu  monvucripU  of  the  Digest, 
bodi  in  libfariw  of  the  Contincnl  and  of  QrmX 
Britnin.  A  list  of  th  M'^S.  of  the  Corpus  Juris 
in  the  libraries  of  tli  n  country,  which  arc  priuci- 
lally  in  the  Coll<  of  Ctxford  and  Cambridge, 
18  giTcn  by  Dr.  11.11  1  m  the  Zeitschrift  (vol.  v.). 
liut  the  MSS.  of  the  Digest  generally  coatain 
ottlT  porta  of  the  work,  and  are  not  older  than  the 
tirelfth  sentny.  The  MS.  calkd  Uw  FlonntiiM 
M  comploto  and  probably  as  old  at  tlio  lefHith 
century.  It  ts  generally  said  that  it  had  been 
kept  at  Aoialli  time  out  of  mind,  and  was  given 
to  tb«  Pisans  by  Lotharios  the  Seeeod,  alter  the 
capture  of  Amalfi  a.  d.  1 1 37,  as  a  memorial  of  his 
gratitude  to  them  for  tliuir  aid  against  Roger  the 
Norman.  The  Pisans  kept  it  till  their  city  was 
takai  by  the  Florentines  under  Oino  Caponi  a.  d. 
1406,  who  airried  this  precious  MS.  to  Florence 
where  it  is  still  preserved.  TI  li  however 
pretty  good  evidence  that  the  MS.  was  not  found 
fttAttdfi.  Odofi«diK»yi|tltttit«Htnn«nitted 
tn  Pi<ia  by  Justinian,  and  Bartolus  adds,  that  It 
always  Lid  been,  and  then  was  at  Pisa.  At  any 
late  it  is  the  oldest  MS.  of  the  Pandi  ctio.  An 
exact  copy  of  this  MS.  was  published  nt  Florence 
in  ibb'Sj  folio,  with  the  title  "Digcst<iruni  scu 
Pandectarum  Libri  Qninquaginta  Ex  Florentinis 
Pandeetia  repcacMsitati ;  Fbrentiae  In  Officim 
Lraventii  Tanentlni  Dnealis  Typographi  MBLTII 
Cum  Summi  Pc  ntif.  Car.  V.  Imp.  Ilenrici  II  Cal- 
loram  Regis,  Kduardi  VI  Angliae  regis,  Cosmi 
Medicis  Ducis  Flonnt  II  Privilegio.**  The  facts 
relating  to  the  history  of  the  MS.  appear  from  the 
dedication  of  FraQci&cai  Taurellius  to  Cosmo  I., 
Duke  of  FkMDce.  Laelio  ToreUi  and  his  son 
Francisco  superintecded  the  pfinttng  of  the  edition 
of  this  splendid  work,  which  is  nvidtuible  to  a 
scholar.  The  orthography  of  the  ^IS.  has  been 
gerapolottsly  observed.  Those  who  cannot  coniolt 
tliu  mik  toKf  be  nliafied  vitfi  the  edition  of 
the  Corpus  Juris  bv  Charondas,  which  the  distin- 
guished printer  of  that  edition,  Christopher  Piaiiti- 
nns,  aAnns  to  be  aa  exact  a  copy  of  the  Florentine 
edition  as  it  could  >>e  rr.n '.p.  (Antwerp,  1.')7j). 
As  to  the  other  eaiuoixa  oi  ilnj  Digest,  see  Cor- 
pus J  tais.  [0.  L.J 

PA'NDIA  (MMta),  Ml  Attic  fertiviU,  the  red 
chanKler  ef  wmeh  eeenu  to  have  been  a  subject 
of  ditpute  among  the  ancients  themselves  ;  for  ac- 
cording to  the  £tyiQolqgicum  M.  («.  c  Ilcb^ta ; 
eoaqk.  Phot  «.ol>,  eeoie  derived  H  from  Pkndia, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  a  goddess  of  the  moon 
(this  is  also  Wachsmuth^s  opinion,  ii.  p.  485)  ; 
others  from  the  Attic  king  Pandion  ;  others  again 
from  the  Attic  tribe  Diaa,  so  that  the  Pandia 
wnnid  have  been  in  the  same  relation  to  this  tribe 
a.t  the  I'anathenaea  to  Athens:  and  others  from 
Ai<ir,  and  call  it  a  festival  of  Zens.  Welcker 
(Aetch^.  Trilog.  p.  303)  considers  it  to  \mcn  'htm 
oriu'inatly  a  festival  of  Zeus  celebrated  by  all  the  At- 
tic tribes,  analogous  to  the  Paiiatbcnaca,  and  thinks 
that  when  the  eenlrdenicy,  of  whidi  this  festi\'al 
was  as  it  were  the  central  point,  became  dissolved, 
the  old  festival  n-niaiiicd,  though  its  ciiaiacter  was 
changed.  It  was  celebrated  at  Athens  in  the  time 
oi' Demoethenes  (e.  Mid.  p.  517).  Tajlor  in  hie 
note  on  dut  passage  strangely  confwnde  it  with 
the  Diasia,  thoiif,'h  it  is  wi  ll  known  that  this  fes- 
tival was  held  on  the  IStb  of  Munychion,  while 


the  Pandia  took  place  on  the  14th  of  Elaphebolion. 
(Compare  Suidas  aiid  Hesych.  $.  v.  ndi-Sia  j  Bockh, 
Abiamdk  der  Btrim.  Abadtmifi,  1818,  p.  65, 
Ac.)  [L.  &] 

PANE'OYRIS  {-Kai^yvpii)  sicrnifies  a  meeting 
or  assembly  of  a  whole  people  for  the  {HVpoee  of 
worshipping  at  a  miictuaij.   Bat  the 

word  is  used  in  three  ways :  —  1 .  For  a  meeting  of 
the  inhabitants  of  una  particular  town  and  its 
vicinity  [Epuuia]  ;  2.  For  a  meeting  of  the  in* 
hahttaots  of  a  whole  district,  a  province,  or  of  the 
whole  body  of  people  belonging  to  a  partletdar 
tribe  [Dblia,  Paiibosotja,  Panionia]  ;  and 
3.  For  gieat  national  meetings,  as  at  the  Olympic, 
Pythian,  bUunian,  and  Ncmcan  games.  Although 
in  all  panepyreis  which  wc  know,  the  religious 
character  forms  the  most  prominent  feature,  other 
subjects,  political  diecBHioiia  and  resolutions,  as 
well  as  a  variety  of  amusements,  were  not  excluded, 
thougli  they  were  perhaps  more  a  consequence  of 
the  presence  of  many  persons  than  objects  of  the 
meeting.  As  tegaiida  their  religious  character,  the 
panegyreia  woe  led  lertlTib  in  which  praycie 
were  performed,  sacrifices  offered,  processions  held, 
&c.  The  amusements  comprehended  the  whole 
variety  of  games,  gymnastic  and  aratkal  eotttesta, 
and  entertainments.  Ever)*  panefn'ris,  moreover, 
was  made  by  tradespeople  a  source  of  pain,  and  it 
may  be  presumed  that  such  a  meeti  never 
held  witboQt  a  fiur,  at  which  all  sorts  of  thinoa 
were  exhibited  fer  nite.  (Paoa.  x.  82.  §  [i ;  Stmb. 

X.  p.  4nf);  I>ii  f'f  rysost.  Orat.  xxvii.  p.  .vJi  )  In 
later  times,  when  the  lovo  of  sain  had  become 
stronger  than  id^eai  fedbg,  tte  fidia  appear  to 
have  become  a  more  prominent  characteristic  of  a 
panegyris  thaii  before ;  hence  the  Oljrmpic  games 
are  called  mercatut  Olympiaau  or  ludi  ei  vurcatus 
Olympiorum.  (Justin,  xiii.  5;  VelL  PatL  i.  8.) 
Festive  oratbns  were  also  frequently  addreesed  to 
a  panecryris,  whence  they  are  called  \6yoi  iraiaj- 
yufutot.  The  Pancfflyricus  of  Isocratcs,  thoiigh  it 
was  never  delivereC^ii  an  imaginary  disconne  of 
this  kind.  In  later  times  any  oration  in  praise  of 
a  person  was  called  panegyricus,  as  that  of  Pliny 
on  the  empenr  Trajan. 

Each  panegyris  is  treated  of  in  a  «i";^nrate  article. 
For  a  general  accouut  see  Wachsmuih,  JlisiL  Alt, 
L  p.  149,  &c;  BSckh,  ad  Pmd,  CXLvil  p.  175^ 

PANBLLB^NTA  (nMAX4m«>,  a  ibdval,  or 

perhaps  rather  a  panegv  ris  of  all  the  GrccV^,  wlili  h 
seems  to  have  been  instituted  by  the  emperor 
Hadrian,  with  the  well-meent  bat  iropraetioable 
viewofrevi\-inf»  a  national  spirit  among  the  Greeks. 
(Philostr.  Vit.  SofA.  ii.  1.  5;  liiickh,  Ckirp.  imcrip, 
i.  p.  7!i<>,  ii.  p.  bm.)  [L.  a] 

PANIO'NIA  (vwuiyia),  the  great  national 
panegyris  of  the  lonians  on  mount  Mycale,  where 
their  national  ^od  Poseidon  Heliconius  had  hie 
saoctaary,  caileid  the  Paoioniam.  (Herod,  i.  148 ; 
Stmb.  vuL  p.  384;  Ftan.  vil  34.  9  4.)  One  of 
the  principal  objects  nf  thi'?  national  meeting  was 
the  common  worship  of  i'  .  idnn,  to  whom  splendid 
sacrifices  were  offered  on  thr  occasion.  (Diodor. 
XV.  49.)  As  chief-priest  for  the  conduct  of  the 
sacrifices,  they  always  appointed  a  young  man  of 
Priene,  with  the  title  of  king,  and  it  is  mentioned 
a*  one  of  the  peculiar  superstitions  of  the  leniaoa 
en  thie  eeeasioo,  that  they  thought  the  bnO  wfaidi 
they  sacrificed  to  be  pleasing  to  the  god  if  it  ro.ar<  d 
at  the  moncat  it  waa  killed.  (Strob.  L  e,)  But 
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rcliii^ou'  mtiliip  tntt  not  the  only  object  ftr  wllicli 

tilt  V  .issvniMod  at  the  Paiiioniuiu  ;  on  oTtnin  omrr- 
B«ncif«,  espcialiy  in  case  of  any  diuigcr  thrcatca- 
ing  their  couiitrv,  the  Ir.nians  discussed  nt  these 
mpctingi  piilitical  questions,  and  passed  resolutions 
which  were  binding  upon  all.  (Herod,  i.  141, 170.) 
But  the  political  union  among  the  lonians  up;M.>.'irs 
nmfftlielMi  to  have  horn  tmj  loose,  and  their 
oonfedcnMy  te  hvfe  hem  witboot  any  reguUr  in- 
tem:il  urLnmiialion,  for  the  I.\  JIuns  conquered  one 
Ionian  town  after  another,  without  there  appearing 
anytlitng  like  the  spirit  of  a  political  confuderacj  ; 
and  we  also  find  that  sinu'lo  cities  concluded  sepa- 
rate  treaties  fur  theuiaclvea,  aud  abandoned  their 
confederates  to  their  Gate.   (Herod.  L  169.) 

Diodorus  (xr.  49)  sajo  tbat  in  ktor  times  the 
loniaus  used  to  hold  their  mmtipg  {a  the  neigh- 
l)(nirh(>od  of  I'ljihojus  iiiatcnd  of  at  MycaU-.  Strabo, 
Oil  tht!  other  haod,  who  ^eaks  of  the  Paoioaic 
panegyru  n  itiH  hM  in  fut  own  tinn,  dm*  not 
only  not  mention  any  such  change,  but  apoeora  to 
imply  that  the  pantgyris  was  at  all  times  neld  on 
the  samo  ipot,  im.  on  mount  Mycide.  Diodam 
th.  ri'fnrc  "Kyms  to  consider  the  Ephesian  panegyris 
[E^hesiaJ  tu  having  been  instituted  instead  of 
the  Panionia.  Hut  both  pont'^nrtia  fxistod  sinml- 
taneonaljr,  aad  were  oonnected  with  the  wonhip  of 
two  diiuKt  diTinitieti  m  k  d««  fiva  n  eooi- 
panson  of  tWDpMMgOOOf  SinlMS  viiL  pk384,»T. 
p.  639. 

(Compare  Tittmann's  Grieck.  Sinativ.  p^  668, 

Sec.  ;  Ttilrlwall,  frisl.  ff  Greeee,  ii.  p.  102;  C. 
F.  11*  nnaim,  l.chrl).  dcr  GotUid.  Alterik.  §  66.  n. 

PANOTLIA.  [Arma.] 
PANTOMI'MUS  is  the  nMne  of  n  kind  of 

nctorn  i)«-c\diar  to  the  Tlomana,  who  Tery  nearly  re- 
sembled in  their  mode  of  acting  the  OKHleni  dancos 
in  the  ballet.  Tbef  did  not  opnli  on  the  olago, 
but  merely  acted  by  c^'tnrea,  morements,  and  atti- 
tudes. All  moTciai;utA,  however,  were  rhythmical 
like  those  in  the  ballet,  whence  the  general  terra 
for  them  is  taliatio,  mtliare ;  the  whole  art  was 
called  mutiea  muta  (Caasiodor.  For.  L  30)  ;  and  to 
repri'soiit  NioI><<  or  I.>-:ia  \v:)a  azpNawd  kj  MftlOM 
Am&m  and  taliare  Ledam, 

Minie  daneen  of  thio  kind  ai«  eownon  to  all 
nations,  and  hence  we  find  ihcni  in  Gn^fco  and 
Italjr ;  in  the  former  coimtry  they  acquired  a  degr<-.- 
ofperfeetien  of  which  wooanooanely  ibman  id*  a. 
But  pantomtrn<>s  in  a  narrower  tj-ns**  were  peculiar 
to  the  Homana,  to  whom  wc  shall  therefore  confine 
oursclres.  During  the  time  of  the  republic  the 
name  pontomimao  dooo  not  oocur,  though  the  art 
itMlf  was  known  to  the  Remant  at  an  early  period ; 

for  the  first  histrlotif'S  sa'd  to  have  Ix^  n  introduced 
from  Ktrurln  were  in  fact  nothing  but  pantomimic 
dancers  [Hi-sthm.  p.  612J,  whence  wo  find  that 
under  the  empire  the  naroes  histrio  and  pantoniimuit 
were  used  as  synonymous.  The  pantomimic  art, 
however,  was  not  carried  to  any  degree  of  poHae- 
tion  nntil  tko  txme  of  Augustus ;  whence  some 
writers  nieribo  itt  invention  to  Aogustus  himself, 
or  to  the  great  artint  ..  lin  flourished  in  his  reign. 
(Suidas,  9, 0.  'Opxn<riS  worrd/u^i.)  The  greateot 
paniomiBMaof  tliio  timo  who  BathTlhia,  a  fioedman 
and  favourite  of  Maecenas,  and  Pylad^  and  Hylas. 
(Juv.  vi.  63;  Suet.  Aug.  45 ;  Macrob.  Sat,  ii.  7  ; 
Athen.  L  p.  70.)  The  great  popularity  which 
the  pantomimes  neqnired  at  Rome  in  the  time  of 
Augustus  througli  these  distinguislicd  acton,  trns 
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the  cause  of  their  spreading  not  only  in  Italy  bat 

also  in  the  province*,  and  Tiberius  found  it  nt-ci»j.- 
6ary  to  put  a  cheik  upwu  the  great  partiality  for 
them :  he  f'^rliade  all  senators  to  freqneat  tilo 
houses  of  Btirh  pantomimes,  and  the  cquitcs  were 
not  allowed  to  be  aeoo  walking  with  them  in  the 
streets  of  Rome,  or  Ut  attend  their  perforniaiicc^i  m 
any  other  place  than  the  public  theatres,  iat  wealthy 
Roaani  mH}tiently  eng:^cd  nado  and  {aoMle  pan* 
toniitues  to  ninuie  their  guests  at  their  rrpaslL 
(Tacit.  AhmuL  L  77.)  But  Calijirula  was  so  fond  of 
pantomimes  that  one  of  them,  M.  l^-pidiu  Mneotcf^ 
became  his  favourite  ;  and  through  his  influence 
the  whole  cla&s  of  pantomimes  again  ri^eovered 
their  ascendancy.  (Suet  Caiig.  36,  55,  67  ;  Tadt. 
AmaL  »?.  21.)  Nem  not  onljr  patraDiaed  them, 
but  aetod  himaolf  aa  pantoBtinB  (Snot  Mro,  16, 
20),  and  fmm  this  time  they  retained  th*-  hi;:Kot 
degree  of  popularity  at  iiomo  down  to  the  latest 
ponod  of  the  empire. 

n>?"iT'!"(  their  mode  of  actinir,  we  mnit  first 
state  that  ail  pantomimes  wore  luaskK,  sn  that  the 
fsotareo  of  the  countenance  were  lost  m  their  nel- 
ing.  All  the  other  parts  of  their  body,  howerer, 
were  called  into  action,  and  especially  the  arms 
and  hands,  whence  the  erpr  ;  i 'i  n  mciniwi  Ur'^mneif 
simac,  digiti  damioti,  X**P*f  va/ipiarai,  &x.  Not* 
wiOiitandinff  tiieir  acting  witli  naaka,  tko  ancienti 
i::7;  ,■  t'  n.t  f^c  pantomimes  espresiu^d  acticms,  ferl- 
nigs,  {liL'^siona,  &&,  mote  bimuufully,  cotrectlj, 
and  intelligibly  than  it  would  be  possiklo  to  dn 
by  speaking  or  writing.  They  were,  hnwrver,  as- 
sisted in  their  acting  by  the  circuni>iauce  that  they 
only  represented  mythological  characters,  which 
were  known  to  erarr  ■pectator.  (Jht.  ri.  63,  t. 
121 ;  HeiBt  SpU.  u.  %  135;  Sneioa.  fUn,  54; 
Veil.  Pat.  iL  83.)  There  were,  moreover,  rermin 
couventional  gestures  and  movements  which  crciy 
body  onderstood.  Tkoir  eootoaie  apfwaa  to  havo 
been  like  that  of  the  dancers  in  a  ballet,  so  a<i  to 
show  the  b^mty  of  the  human  form  to  ilie  ^^atest 
advantage;  though  the  cos  tamo  of  course  vntied 
according  to  the  varioQB  diaracters  which  were  re- 
presented. See  the  mamver  in  which  Ploncus  is 
described  by  Velleius  (ii.  Hli)  to  have  danced  the 
chamber  of  Qlaocu*.  In  the  time  of  Augtutos 
tlicM  waa  nertr  nton  than  ono  dancar  nt  a  tmo 
on  the  stajje,  and  he  reprr.'imtcd  all  the  characters 
of  tile  story,  both  male  and  femah-,  in  succession. 
(Lncian,  </«  S^tlinl.  c.  G7;  Jacol'.s  <itl  AiUM.  iL  ), 
p.  308.)  This  remained  the  custom  till  towards 
the  end  of  the  second  century  of  our  atra,  w  hen 
tho  several  parts  of  a  story  began  to  be  acted  by 
several  pantomiflMa  dandiw  togctlicr.  Wonion, 
during  the  oariier  period  of  tlw  empire,  never  ap- 
peared ns  pantomimes  on  the  gtni;e,  th(in;,'h  thi-y 
did  not  scruple  to  act  aa  such  at  the  private  parties 
of  the  great  Daring  the  htter  time  of  tho  eoapin 
women  acted  as  pantomimes  in  public,  and  in  some 
coscA  they  tlirew  aside  all  regard  to  decency,  and 
appeared  naked  bflfara  the  public.  The  Christkn 
writers  therefoce  vepnaont  tho  pntoattmic  ezhiU- 
tions  as  the  school  of  every  vice  and  licentiousness 
(Tcrtull.  lie  Sfirct.  p.  ed.  Paris;  sec  also  5S<  nt-c. 
Quae$t.  Nat,  vii.  32 ;  PUn.  J^pid.  v.  24}  Ammiaa. 
If  ans.  znr.  9  j  Piocop*  ^MtodoL 

Mytholopical  love  stories  were  from  the  first  lY.f 
favourite  subjects  of  the  pantomimes  (Ovid.  RemmL 
Am.  753),  and  the  oiv9  oflketi  of  such  oensnal  t»> 
]ir<-Aentatir>ns  npon  wnincn  are  dcscril)ed  iii  strv.^ 
colours  by  Juvenal  (vi.  63,  &.C.).   Every  reptcaenW 
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ation  wns  iMsed  upon  a  text  written  for  the  pnr-  | 
pose.  Thi»  U'Xt  was  calh-d  tlie  Citfiticum  (Macroli.  | 
thi.  U.  7;  Plio.  £i>uL  Tii.  24),  and  wai  moctly 
wfiUen  in  the  Onek  hnguagc.  Some  of  thcni 
may  have  nprowntcd  scenes  frotii,  nr  the  whole 
subject!  of  (jrook  (iminiu  ;  but  wbcu  Amobiua 
{adv.  Geni.  4,  cotnjaro  Antholog.  i.  p.  249)  states, 
that  whole  trigetiirg  ot  Sophocle*  and  Euripides 
wore  used  iia  text«  fur  pantomimic  representations, 
he  perhaps  only  means  to  say  that  a  pantomimus 
•ooietimcs  n>pres<mted  the  aune  story  oontained  in 
nteb  a  tragedy,  withoat  bdng  obliged  to  ael  or 
dance  every  sentiment  cxprcised  in  it.  The  texts 
of  the  pantomimes  or  cantica  were  su^  by  a  choms 
■tendhig  in  the  backgronod  of  the  itege,  and  the 
sentiments  and  feelinps  expressed  by  this  chonis 
were  represented  by  the  fjcuitouiimua  in  his  dance 
and  gesticulation.  The  time  was  indicated  by  the 
maUUmm^  a  peculiar  kind  of  «oi<*  made  of  wood  or 
metal,  which  either  the  dancer  or  one  of  tiie  ehoms 
Wore.  The  whnle  |t«>rf:.>rni.'incc  wns  accimiianicd 
by  musical  instruments,  but  in  most  cases  by  the 
mite.  In  Sicfly  pantomimic  dances  were  called 
/SaXAur/M(,  whence  perhaps  the  modem  words  ball 
And  ballet  (Compare  [jcsaiiig,  AUmniliunij  turn  dm 
ptMntomimen  tier  Attrnj  Grysar,  in  Emch  and 
Ofitber*t  Encychp.  «.  r.  PatUomimudt  Kutut  de$ 
AHrriknmM  ;  Welcker,  Ihe  fjruchischcn  Tragciiien, 
pp.  1317,  \  m,  J443,  1477.)  [US.)' 

i»APY'RUS.  [Linaa.] 

PAR  IMPAR  LUDERB  (dpriatf^,  ifmJL 
(ny,  &p^^a  tj  fffiTrdi  vcJC*'*')*  ^«  game  at  odd 
and  even,  v,m  a  fiivonrite  game  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  A  f»enon  held  in  his  hand  a  certain 
niunlKT  of  astrai,'-ali  or  other  thinp?,  and  his  op- 
ponciit  had  to  fjucss  whether  the  uuiubcr  waa  odd 
or  even.  (Pollux,  it.  101  ;  Plato,  lyi.  p.  207 ;  Ilor. 
^  ii.  3.  348  ;  SaeU  Avg.  71  s  JSbg.  79  ; 
Becker,  Chibut  ToLii.  p.  9821.) 

PARA'HASIS.  [CoMoKiJiA.] 

PARA'BULON  (iropdCoAor  or  9opa86\i«p)^ 
a  small  fee  paid  by  the  appellant  party,  en  an  ^i- 
peal  (I'c^tffi?)  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior  tribu- 
nal ;  us  for  instance,  from  an  arbitrator  or  a 
magistrate,  or  from  the  court  of  the  8T;^(jTai,  or 
from  the  Senate  of  Five  Uondred,  to  the  jury  or 
Heliastic  court  As  to  the  ■om  to  be  paid,  and 
other  particular?,  we  are  uiiinfomied.  (Puloz,  viii. 
62,63 ;  H9W.Att,rn>c  pp.  767. 772.}  (aR.K.J 

PARACATAWLB  (««vNHwr«IM4),asanof 
money  required  of  a  plamtjiT  or  petitioner  in  certain 
cases,  as  a  security  that  his  complaint  or  demand 
WW  not  frivolous,  or  made  on  slight  and  insnffi- 
cicTit  grounds.  Such  was  the  defxisit  made  in 
ccrtoiu  inheritoucc  causes,  vis.  a  t^iith  part  of  the 
value  of  the  property  sought  to  be  recovered. 
[Uaaas.]  So  also  in  the  pcooeedijqg  termed 
tmioKHfiiM^  which  w«e  a  salt  mstitnted  against 
tlie  piihlic  treasury  hy  a  creditor  to  olitain  payment 
out  of  his  debtor's  confiscated  goodfi,  a  fifth  port  of 
the  value  was  deposited.  It  wns  retnmed  to  the 
petitioner,  if  guceessful  ;  nthrr-^-ise  it  went  to  the 
State.  (Suidius,  i.  c.  '£«><iricn(T;/^fia.)  The  money 
was  deposited  either  at  the  dLvd^cpimt,  or  on  the 
iwmmenccnent  of  the  caoM.  The  word  vopo. 
mrfoieX^  signifies  both  the  paying  of  the  depoeit, 
and  the  money  deprwited  ;  and,  beinp  a  word  of 
mors  general  import,  we  find  it  used  to  denote 
otb«  kbds  of  deponli,  at  the  apwrapiMi  and 

Wlfilgrwri%.    (Pollui^  vfiL  83;  Meier,  AU.  Proc. 

IVk 604,  616— 621.)  LtMCK.j 
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PARACATATHE'CE  (»op<MfOTaW)itij),  ge- 
nerally signifies  a  deposit  of  something  Taluable 
with  aiiiend  or  other  poion,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
owner.  Thne,  if  T  deliver  my  goods  to  a  friend, 
to  be  tiken  care  of  for  nie  ;  or  if  I  dt'[>osit  money 
with  a  banker  ;  such  delivery  or  baiiment^  ox  the 
goods  bailed  or  delivwed,  or  the  money  depeoited, 
may  be  called  TapaxaraO^tKr)  (Herod,  vi.  Sfi  ; 
Dcmosth.  f/ro  J'horm.  9iG);  and  tlie  word  id  often 
applied  metaphorically  to  any  import.mt  trust  com- 
mitted by  one  neiMa  to  another.  (D«nosth. 
e.  Apkob.  840  :  Acaeh.  a  TftNonA.  29,  ed.  Steph., 
de  I'als.  Ijeg,  47.)  As  every  bailee  is  bound  to 
restojre  to  the  bailor  the  thing  depo^iicd  ;  either  on 
demand  (in  Mea  of  a  tinple  bailment),  or  on  pcr^ 
formance  of  the  conditions  on  wliidi  it  wiia  re- 
ceived ;  the  Athenians  gave  a  KafajiixraAi\ttti%  iimi 
against  a  bailee  who  unjustly  withhdd  his  property 
Irom  the  owner,  iLwtoT4prifft  r^w  wafiaKaTt^KtfK 
(Polinz,  tL  154.)  An  example  of  such  an  action 
njialnst  a  banker  is  the  T^o7r«{lTiitkt  \6yot  of 
Isoaatei.  A  pledge  given  to  a  oeditor  coold  not 
bo  reeomad,  except  on  pa3rmenl  ef  the  atoney 
owed  to  him  ;  hut,  after  selling  the  article,  and 
satisfying  his  debt  out  of  the  uruceeds,  be  would 
of  course  be  botmd  to  restore  the  surplos  (if  any) 
to  the  pledgor.  It  follows  from  the  nature  of  the 
iropoK.  Sfjci)  that  it  was  drtfiirrof,  but  it  is  not  im< 
probahle  that  the  additional  penalty  of  irjfifa 
might  be  inflicted  ona  defisudaat  who  fiaadalaatly 
domed  diat  he  had  ever  leoeiTed  Ae  d^ponl. 

The  difnciilty  of  procuring  safe  custody  for 
money,  and  the  general  insecurity  of  movable  pro- 
perty in  Greece,  induced  many  rich  persons  to 
make  valuable  dcpitiits  in  the  prinri-a!  '.  mples, 
6uch  aa  that  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  Jupiter  at  Olrm- 
pia,  and  others.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc.  pp.  512 — 515.) 
It  may  be  obMnred  that  rltfscrto,  wi^Mucora- 
r(9(«ftii,  im  ile  wdiik  aoste,  are  always  need  of  a 
p<^r£on  making  a  deposit  y&r  kit  own  baujUy  with 
the  intention  of  takmg  it  up  again.  Uence  the 
expression  hMn  xipof*  to  canftr  an  ebli^tion, 
which  givpg  the  right  (as  it  were)  of  drawing  upon 
the  obliged  p.irty  for  a  return  of  the  favour  at 
some  Intnie  time.  Kofii(*a0(u  ia  to  recover  your 
property  or  l%ht»  (laooat,  a  Enthyn.  400,  ed. 
Steph.)  IC.  R,  K.l 

l'AR.'\DrSUS   (irofxiSciiToi),  was    the  n.uii-; 

given  by  the  Qrseks  to  the  parks  or  pleasure- 
gnnnda,  which  luiiwiiidfd  tha  coontiy  lesideneei 

of  the  Persian  kings  and  satmps.  They  wen) 
generally  stocked  with  animals  for  the  cbact>,  were 
full  of  all  kind*  of  trees,  watered  by  numerous 
streams,  and  enclosed  with  walls.  (Xen.  Annb.  i. 
4.  §  10,  C>r.  i.  3.  §  14,  4.  §5,  HelL  iv.  1.  S;i.'J, 
Che.  iv.  13  ;  Diod.  Sic.  xvL  41  ;  (^uttviii.  L  §  1 1, 
12  ;  Gell.  iL  20.)  These  paradiseearafofiwipiBntly 
of  great  extent ;  thns  Cyrus  on  one  eeension  re- 
viewed  t!ir  11  reek  army  in  his  paradise  at  Celaenae 
(Xen.  Anab.  L  2.  §  8),  and  on  another  occasion 
the  Gndki  were  alainad  by  a  report  that  there 
was  n  great  army  iB«  Dejghboanng  petadisOi  (/<d. 
ii  4.  §  1 G.) 

Pollux  (ix.  13)  says  that  ira/>d8«(irot  was  a 
Persian  word,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Greeks  obtained  it  from  the  Persians.    The  word, 

however,  seems  to  have  been  used  by  other  Eastern 
nations,  and  not  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  Per* 
siBBik    43caeniui  (Mbmb  HAraimm^  p.  688. 

Lips.  103:}')  r:i(1  ntlier  writers  fupjtose  it  to  Ic  the 
I  same  as  the  banskrit  paroduOf  but  this  word  dois 
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not  IIMnn  a  lami  elevated  and  eultivaied,  as  Oe- 
ten'iuf  and  ollierg  slate, but  merely  v>fvrtign  country, 
whence  ia  d«rivcd  paradesinU  a  /brekflter.  The 
Wdtd  ocean  in  Hebrew  (DTJ%,  pared^)  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Solomon  {LWf.-f.  ii.  5  ;  Oxnl.ir. 
13),  and  is  also  found  in  Arabic  {jirdatu\  and 
Aimeniaa  {frnd^^  Sehrocder,  JMamH,  tkumr. 
Lk^  Atmm.  pnemiu.  p.  56). 

PARAOAUDA  (irapa7»8iif),  the  ImHat  of  a 
tiintc  [  LiMDl  s],  enriched  with  >;olil  thread,  v,  ini 
hj  ladies,  bat  not  allowed  to  men  except  as  one  of 
<m  imlgiiift  of  oAea>  These  borders  were  among 
the  rich  prcspnts  piTcn  by  Fiirius  PJacidus  a.d. 
343,  when  he  was  m.idp  eonirtl  (liw'u-  pantgamLte^ 
Vopnc  AumL  15).  Undor  the  inter  maa^eton 
the  nmnaracture  of  them  was  forbidden  except  in 
their  own  pynaecea,  (Cod.  11.  tit  8.  s.  1.  '2  )  The 
term  panurauda,  which  is  prolably  of  OrienUil 
origia»  •onini  alto  to  hare  been  coarerted  into  an 
•djocdnt,  and  that  to  liav«  boeoa*  tli«  dmoniiM* 
tion  of  the  tHnic,  which  w;\s  decorated  with  such 
borders.  <  Lrdus  de  Mag.  i.  17,  li.  4. 13.)  [J.  Y.] 

PARAORAPHB  (««MryyMi#«>  This  wwd 
divj  not  cractly  correspond  with  any  term  in  our 
laiigUtOj;.',  but  may  witlmut  miuh  impropriety  be 
call<?d  a  plea.  It  is  an  objection  raised  by  the  de- 
fendaat  to  the  admisaibilitj  of  the  plaintiff's  ac- 
tion: ^excepttoni  adTmiis  tttorcra,  octionemvit, 
querPiitis  ant  dc  furo  hand  c<>iii[wti  iue,  ant  do  j 
tempore,  modove  procedeadi  lUegitimo.**  (lieitkc,  ' 
hdea  Or.  At  Orat.)  Sir  Williaa  JoQM,  m  the  prc- 
fiMc  to  his  translntion  of  Isa^  ns,  compares  it  with  a 
demurrer.  Dut  this  ii  nut  so  correct  ;  because  a 
demurrer  is  an  objection  arising  oat  of  the  adrer- 
aary*s  own  statMnent  of  his  case ;  whereoa  the 
irapaypatfyfi  was  an  objection  depending  on  facts 
stated  liy  the  defendant  himself,  and  therefore 
lather  cesembles  a  plea,  or  (moro  stricUy)  a  special 
plea.  Thli  appMUi  iGnmii  th*  wmpvyfaputti  K^yot 
of  Demosthenes,  in  which  we  find  the  defendant 
introducini?  new  allegations  into  the  cause,  and 
•upportin:;  them  hy  pro  >f.  Thns,  in  the  speech 
against  Nausimachus  and  Xcnopithes,  the  ground 
of  objection  is,  that  the  fethcr  of  the  defendants 
having  obtained  a  release  fnmi  the  jilaintitfH,  it 
waa  no  kngK  <^«o  to  tlio  ^^aiutiA  to  bring  an  ao- 
tion  for  same  canst.  But  tho  first  mention  of 
tbia  nloaaB  is  made  hy  the  defendants  in  their 
plaa.  Id  the  speech  against  ZeDotbemia  the  de- 
fimdant  objeeta,  diat  llw  ipunfu^  ibm  doao  not 
li",  ^^f'^anse  there  was  no  written  contract  between 
hnn  and  the  plaintitFun  a  voyage  Uj  ur  from  Athena ; 
and  this  (says  ho)  appears  from  the  declaration 
itaelf  (Ir  ^yaA^fiari).  Aa  partiat  eoald  not 
be  deMtad  at  Athena  by  a  teebnieal  obJaetioQ  to 
the  pleadings,  the  defendant  in  the  above  cue, 
notwithstanding  the  defective  statement  of  the 
plaintiff  in  the  dccUration,  was  compelled  to  bring 
f'orward  his  objection  l»y  plea,  and  to  support  it 
before  the  jury,  in  the  speech  against  Phormio, 
the  plaintiff  says  that  as  the  defendant  only  denies 
that  he  has  committed  a  broach  of  the  contract, 
there  was  no  occasion  for  a  wapaypa<pi] :  tlie  que*- 
tioti  inerelv  wa«,  'i'.':!  ■■'i  r  tli-  ]  IrritililV's  c}iari;e  wa* 
true.  It  seems  that  a  wapvcfpwpii  might  be  put  in, 
not  oiilj  when  tita  defendant  eoidd  abow  that  tba 
cause  of  action  was  discharged,  or  that  it  was  not 
maintainable  in  point  of  law  ;  but  al»o  when  the 
Ibm  of  action  waa  niaooiwcivad,  or  when  it  was 
commenced  at  a  wroncr  time,  or  brought  before 
the  wriHig  magistrate  hmrrnfMu.)  la 
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the  last  case  the  rnmpmypiupii  would  answer  to  our 
plea  to  the  jurudictiom.  ^DcinoaUl.  c  PaiUam.  97  Q  ; 
Suidas,  $.  V.  Tlsiparypa^  and  «Mii8uc((t) 

The  trsxpaypai^n;,  li]<e  every  olht-r  answer  (4m- 
ypcu^)  made  by  the  defendant  to  the  ptaintitt^ 
cbaiipei  was  giten  in  writing ;  aa  tba  wwd  itaelf 
implies.  (Dcmosth.  <\  Ph'>r>n.  f)12.)  If  the  de- 
fendant men  ly  denied  the  plsuutiU  's  u]lcg<*uons,  or 
(as  we  nii^'ht  &ay)  pleaded  Ike  gemeral  istue,  he  «-aa 
uid  tvOviutioM  or  sMiMT  tiotiyai,  or  iwa- 
\oyu(r$at  r^v  c^^iirfcv  si^uSr.  In  this  case  n 
conrt  was  at  once  held  for  the  trial  of  the  cnua^. 
Iff  bowaiW,  be  put  in  a  wapaypa^  he  maintained 
that  the  causa  waa  not  ^waymyifiot  {vaptypdultan 

flif  uaayiSryipLov  tlvai  r¥,v  SfxTj*-),  aiui  in  that  case 
a  court  was  tn  he  held  to  try  the  pruUuaiuiry 
quealian«  whether  tlie  cauie  cnuld  be  bnnight  into 
c<-nrt  or  not  Upon  this  previous  trial  iho  drfi  nd- 
aitt  was  cou&idcrcd  the  actor,  and  Leuee  i.'^  Kiiil  by 
Demosthenes  (c  Pkorm.  90U)  K<trityop*iv  t«v 
iimttwnou  Ha  began,  and  bad  to  maiotaiB  tba 
ground  of  objectieii  wbidi  be  rdied  upon.  (Denwatb. 
c  Sti'jJi.  110.1.)  If  he  succeeded,  the  whole  caiue 
was  at  an  end  ;  unless  the  objection  was  only  to  the 
form  of  action,  or  some  other  aaeh  tachnicalltf,  in 
whiih  case  it  mijjht  be  recommenced  in  the  proper 
luiuuier.  if,  however^  the  plaintiff  succeeded,  the 
jury  merely  decided  *uraymyifiop  <Inu  r^v  tttfr, 
and  then  the  original  action,  which  in  the  mean- 
time had  been  suspended,  was  proceeded  with. 
( Deniosth.  c.  /.  nulL  UUli  ;  Ly*.  <!,■  I'uU.  IW.  Wli, 
cd.  Steph.)  Both  parties  on  the  trial  of  the 
wapaypaip4i  were  liaUe  to  the  lnsCtX(a,  va.  fiulwa 

to  ohtain  a  fifth  [.art  of  the  votes. 

The  course  of  proceeding  on  a  vapaypa^^  was 
obTioasly  calculated  to  delay  the  pn^'n  .^s  <>t  the 
enmf,  and  was  tliercfore  not  kH)ked  on  witii  fivi.ur 
by  the  dicast^  npotpdfftis,  viro>uo<Ticu,  »of»a-<>»a- 
rk  4k  T&tf  v6ixov,  exobsts,  dcli^,  pletu,  lry.d 
chjectiomi,  an  daned  tagatber  bj  tlia  ontor  aa 
being  tta  nanceavtva  of  defisManto  to  defeat 

justice.  Hence  we  find  iji  the  extant  Trapaypa^i- 
Kol  hiyoi,  that  the  deCimdaot,  in  order  to  remove 
the  pnjodiea  of  Uie  dieaala  apinat  birasdf,  not  onl  j 

Biip[Kirts  the  pTound  of  the  irapaypaip^,  1-at  dis- 
cuisM-'^  t!ie  general  merits  of  tlie  cause,  aud  en- 
deavourA  to  show  that  there  ia  no  foundation  for 
the  plaintiff's  complaint  And  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  dleasts  were  materially  influenced  by  »uch 
di^ciusilon,  however  in  strictness  irrelevant  (I'Wj- 
mosth.  0.  Mid,  541,  «.  Laer.  924,  c  St^  11)7, 
pro  Pkorm.  944,  Affftm.  Or.  e.  ZmotL)  The 
same  observation  applies  to  the  ^lafiaprvptct,  \<-  --^ 
llsKXS.]  (Isacus,  I'ittiucL  her.  t>U,  -Ic  Aj-mK 
her.  G3.  ad.  St^h.  ;  Dcmosth.  c.  Laich.  lU  '7.) 

There  was  no  such  thing  as  this  proccedini;  by 
xapaypatpii,  until  after  the  expulsion  of  the  thirty 
tyrantA,  when  a  law  was  passed  on  the  proposal  of 
Archinus,  if  ris  iucdirrrai  xapk  rovt  apKOvs, 
(ifai       ^tvyom  waptrYpdt^airBeii,  Tevt  B) 
Xorrat  *«pl  roinou  -npunov  tlixiytiv,  Xtyav  5J 

nr'T^t  ^  InsffAiav  ^^dXsiK.   Th*  object  ef 

thii  law  npp<nirs  to  have  heon,  to  enable  any  per«un 
against  wham  an  infunnntion  or  prosecution  might 
ba  bvought,  or  action  connnencetl,  for  any  taattcr 
arising  out  of  the  late  political  troubles,  to  obtain 
the  benefit  of  the  genetal  amnesty,  by  tpevtaUy 
jpliading  the  same,  and  so  hrinying  liis  defence  in 

A  uwrtt  solemn  Quuiucr  before  the  court.  The  some 
privilege  waa  mAcrwsida  extended  toother 
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•f  ddbnce.  (See  th«  oMning  of  the  speech  of  lao* 
tntf*  af^iiut  CaUlnnciiaiL)    Befbra  thii  time  all 

s]>itI:\1  olijt  riifiii4  to  th<."  ailvrrsarv's  c>uir>o  of  pro- 
ceeding seem  to  tiave  been  called  amyptupai,  mid 
■oaetiniee  i^fuxriiu,  bccaiue  an  oath  waa  taken 
by  the  party  who  totidcred  them.  (Lysias,  c. 
J'anel.  166,  ed.  Stt!i»L  ;  Arutoph.  EccUs.  lO-M)  ; 
Schol.  ad  toe.  ;  Suida«,fc«k  l^wfUMria  ;  Meirr, 
AtL  Fne.  pn.  644— (C  R.  K.] 
PA'RALUS  (irtlpoXw),  «n*  SALAMl'NIA 

(fToAoun'fa).  Tho  Athenians  from  vr-ry  early 
tiines  kept  for  public  purpoees  two  tocrcti  or  itate 
vceeebi,  tte  «m  af  wbkh  «ae  called  Parabm  and 

the  Ot^iT  S-t/  nr'V-n  •  1.]-r-  t~'f.y  of  tile  om.'  TiorT  th«» 

D<ua«;  uf  jio^i  i'  .-ai  ..r  wa^oAoi,  and  that  of  the 
•ther  (raAa^iu .  M  (Phot.  $.  v.  ndpa\ot  and 
wdpaXoi.)  in  the  former  of  Umm  two  articlet 
Photius  erroneously  regards  the  two  lunnee  a«  be- 
l»nKii:i:  tn  one.iiuithe  •omeihip.  (Pullux.  rii.  II  (i; 
Hetych.  $,  v.  nofoKinit.)  The  SiUaiaima  was 
daocalled  AifiJmvt  Bumftu  beoMwe  h  wt»  need  to 
convey  thei^fwpol  to  Del  is,  on  which  occnvinn  the 
■hip  waa  adorned  with  garlands  by  the  ptMt  tff 
ApolleL  (Plat  Fhaed.  p.  6«»  C;)  Belli  tkeM  ves- 
Bcis  were  quick-sailing  triremes,  and  were  used  for 
a  Tariety  of  state  purposes :  they  conveyed  theories, 
despatches,  &c.  from  Athens,  carried  treasares 
from  iobject  eouDtiiee  to  Atbrai,  fetched  etato  cri* 
tninals  mm  fereif^  parte  to  Athene,  and  the  like. 
(Thuryil.  ri.  Rl.)  In  hnttles  they  were  fre- 
«|U(.uiiy  used  as  the  ships  in  which  the  admirals 
aai  led.  Theee  rendi  mm  their  erow  were  always 
k>  ].t  in  rrafliness  to  act,  in  r:isp  nf  any  necessity 
arising  ;  iutd  the  crew,  although  they  cuuld  Qot  for 
the  greoter  part  of  the  year  be  in  actual  service, 
leceired  their  icfntar  p^  a£  fimr  oboli  ptf  dav  aU 
the  year  mniid.  Tbie  ie  expieaaljetated  eolr  of 
the  Pamlu!)  (HnqKiirrit.  ami  Phut.  t.  v.  ni(>a\tj\  ), 
but  may  be  safety  said  of  the  Salaminia  also.  The 
Btatenent  ef  the  eeholMit  en  Arietophanea  (At. 

117;  rnmji.  Siiiila.s,  .«.  p.  'S.aXa.uivla  fav^^,  that  the 
iNilaniinia  ^va■^  only  ujed  to  convey  criminals  to 
Athene  and  the  Parnlos  for  theories,  is  incorrect, 
at  teaat  if  applied  to  th«  earlier  times.  When 
Athens  had  become  a  great  maritime  power, 
and  when  other  ships  were  eiiiiiloyrd  for  pnqiose.n 
for  which  before  either  the  Salaminia  or  the  Paialos 
had  been  used,  it  ie  natmal  to  suppose  diat  theee 
tv\o  vesx'lsi  were  chiefly  ctTiiiloyefl  in  matters  con- 
nected with  religion,  as  theories,  and  in  extntordi- 
nary  casee,  audi  aa  when  s  itate  criminal  like 
Alcibiades  was  to  be  aolemnly  conveyed  to  Athens. 
The  names  of  the  two  ships  seem  to  point  to  a 
very  early  period  of  the  history  of  Attica,  when 
there  wae  no  nar^ipUioa  except  betweea  Attica 
and  Safaunk,  for  which  the  Bahmniia  ww  used, 
and  around  thi-  Li>:i*t  of  Attica,  for  u  hieh  pnrpose 
the  Parnlus  was  destined.  In  later  times  the 
iinincs  were  retained,  although  the  deetination  of 
the  (hips  was  principally  to  nerve  the  purposes  of 
relijrioii,  whence  they  are  frequently  called  the 
>:i<inl  ships.  (Biickh, /'bW.  £cdii.  o/  AtJim$,  p. 
240,  2d  ed. ;  OiiUcr,  ad  iTmegd,  iii.  33  ;  Scho- 
naiiB,  nf  /soetuM,  p.  '2%.)  fL.  8.] 

■  PARANOIAS  OHAPIIE  ftrapai-oi'av -ypafJ^tiX 
This  proceeding  umy  be  coruportNl  to  our  coinniis- 
•ion  ef  lunacy,  or  writ  d«  lumittoo  inquirendo.  It 
wns  a  Rtiit  at  Athens  that  might  be  instituted  hy  a 
son  (ir  other  relation  against  one  who,  Ly  reason  of 
ni:t'ln'  or  Mntal  imhecilitjry  had  ix-cnmc  inca- 
pable of  nHuuging  hie  own  aflMn*  If  the  con* 
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^aint  was  well  gfoonded,  the  court  decreed  that 
the  neit  heir  sbimld  take  possession  of  the  limatieli 

property,  and  pvi.ltaMy  nls<>  made  ^xiao  provision  for 
bis  being  put  in  confinement,  or  under  proper  care 
and  guardianship.  (Suidaa,  a  v.  Ila^arofa:  Xen. 
Mem.  i.  2.  §-19  ;  Aristoph.  A't/ft.  ^44  ;  Ae^ch.  c. 
( t,s.  Oy,  ed.  bteph.)  It  is  rciattd  of  Sophocles, 
that  haeiiif  ONlttmMd  to  write  tragedies  to  an  ad> 
vanced  ue^  and  hj  naaon  thereof  neglected  his 
fiunity  afmira,  he  wee  brmtght  before  the  court  by 
his  sons,  and  aecuied  of  lunacy  :  tliai  he  then  n  ad 
to  the  jndges  bis  Oediptu  Coloucus,  which  he  bad 
jost  eompoeed,  and  aahed  them  if  a  man  out  of  bte 
inind  coulJ  write  such  a  poem  as  thnt  ;  wheretipHU 
they  acquitted  him.  (Cic.  ^ewecf.  7.)  The  etory 
is  told  ditfi-rently  by  the  anonymous  auth'T  of  the 
life  of  Sophocles  ;  who  speaks  of  the  suit  as  t;tking 
place  between  lophon  and  his  father,  and  seems  to 
intimate  that  it  was  preferred  heforc  the  ipf>dTop*s. 
lu  this  but  point  he  ie  sapported  by  the  Schoiiaet 
en  Arietephinea,  hot  it  am  hardly  be  cotreet ;  aa 
we  have  no  other  anthority  for  supposing  that  the 
^^Topts  had  such  a  jurisdiction,  and  Pollux  (vjii. 
h'J)  expressly  anf*  that  the  wapayalas  fpa^  cam* 
before  the  archon  ;  to  •n-hom  inJeod  it  jM-enliarly 
belonged,  as  beitig  a  niatlcr  comiceted  with  fanuiy 
rights  ;  and,  if  so,  we  are  to  understand  that  it 
come  befoce  the  archon  in  the  regular  way,  ae 
irftiti»v  immfrifplov,  (Meier,  Aft.  I'roe.  pp.  29^— 
■298.)  It  i«i  htL;hly  pnilial)le  that  tliere  w;^  s<inie 
foundation  for  this  anecdote  of  Sophocles.  11a 
might  perhape  tmwe  given  offence  to  hie  bodb  hf* 
that  I'eiririonsneM  whicli  it  siiid  to  have  crept  upon 
him  in  hi*  uld  agu  ;  OJid  luplton  being  a  poet,  and 
lying  ander  the  su$j>icion  of  being  aaeiited  by  hls 
father,  might  possibly  be  indtwed  hj  a  neaa  jea» 
lousy  to  bring  this  charge  agaiiwt  him.  (9*m  Arie- 
toj.li'.  l{„n.  7Ji,  J'<iJr.  (j!*;.)  1  lie  i>lay  of  Oed.  C!.  ap- 
pears to  exhibit  the  wounded  feelings  of  the  writer. 
(See  nore  eepeeially  S87,  441.)      [C.  R.  K.] 

PARANOMON'  ORAPHF  (irapafSi^u^y  ',pa- 
Au  indictment  fur  propounding  an  ilU  gal,  or 
rather  uncoaatitntieDal  measure  or  law.  \\''e  have 
seen  (NoMOTflirnJ  that  any  Athenian  citizen 
was  at  liberty  to  make  a  motion  in  tho  popular 
ns-sembly,  to  pau  a  new  law.  or  aniend  an  i>l<l  one. 
In  order  to  check  ash  and  hasty  leaitbuion,  tho 
mover  of  any  Inw  or  decree,  thoof  h  no  enceeeded 
in  caiisintr  it  to  be  passed,  ^.u  still  nmenaMe  to 
criminal  jiistiee,  if  his  enactuicnt  w.'ia  foniitl  to  l>e 
inconsistent  with  other  laws  that  remained  in  force,, 
or  with  the  public  interest.  (Dcmosth.  e.  Timoc. 
710,711.)  Any  person  might  institute  against 
him  the  ')pa<ph  irapay6pMv  within  a  year  from  tho 
passing  of  the  law.  If  be  wae  convicted,  not  onlx 
did  the  kw  bccenie  virid,  bnt  any  paniahiiieDt 
mit'ht  he  innieted  on  him,  at  the  diseretion  of  tho 
judges  before  w  hdin  he  was  tried  ;  lor  it  was  n 
rifiTYrhx  iyttP^  A  person  thrice  so  convicted  lost 
the  ri^'Tit  of  [imposing  laws  in  future.  The  cogni- 
zance uf  tile  belonged  to  the  Thesmothetao. 
(Schomann,  AnLJur.  Pub.G'r.  p. 244.)  The  pro- 
secutor wee  compelled  to  take  on  oath,  called  by 
the  eane  name  ae  that  taken  to  obtain  delay  in 
courts  of  justice  {vir<i!ixo<jia\  because  it  had  tho 
elTfct  of  delaying  the  operation  of  the  proposed 
measure,  which  otherwise  might  have  come  into 
force  immediately.  (Sch<>mann,  Id,  p.  224.)  Et» 
aiuples  of  such  prosecutions  arc  the  speech  of  De> 
mosth«iiM  against  I'imocrates,  and  that  of  Aes- 
cbiaee  agiuoat  CteaiphoB.  Tbej  both  cmment  oa 
3  K 
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%  trad  'Uifntat  mU  ittornxM,  M  Hit- 

m  «M  •jam  it  %**itmm   iyrym.  a.  S  :  ^4ac.v 

.    .  tr,,-t  «  at.<«t  ivin4  Jt  .ta.****  '  fc-tow  .  vut 

SM  jMioniA  «^  tdUsiu    T'a«wt  vvcii«>n  ««•  aaaotf 

arf,MXt-*»,  «a>t        l«>  lam  b^vM  'i<»n--;a 
biri^  'l.ftxM^^  'f       .:.     <.  ""J-T.! 
4*^  Ml  fftaeiif  i«rw»»i'i>4  tarn  m  or..- 

*»  "1  «  It  a  «a  V  ■-  '.j  --.^ 

f«-         V.  ".'■»  v"!  •  <<  .  ■  ^» .  •  it  *f- 

ftit  <t  f.r»  luM-l  ^f^y^tm^  ait  ^ 


»art  «aa  at  mem  keid 


ir,-  -rot  fr£jii»irt^-i 


lt,Ut  fir  la  \V...,Aa  Jou^  is  tL* 

tUmmrrnr.  iJit  I'r  .i  ;»  rt'i^  en^r^rt  ;  '■^ta-un  ft 
4^.~iTTn  it  Ml  ^'T^ttK*  VMJ^  f/at  ft  t:^  *.ir*r- 
•Mf  •  »wD  tUtciMC  «#  kM  CM* ;  vikn«M  tb«  i 

•twM  lyf  tfp«  4ff*n'l«At  h:mit\t,  thtnfm 

r^'^T  ,'  I  1 ;       '.r  '':r.-.r':  itr.'-'.^  j  )  a  ly^-ii 

«r  thn/m^r^  im  whkh  w  tnA  «h«  MmAtaH  1 

hiiT'A'.-  .11-/  i)fw  a!,  .rir.'.r.j  into  thi  caox,  ani 
tayi^/xXiU/  ii,»'ia  bjr  p*f'*^,f.    liiiii,  in  the  cpeech 
•IPtirKt  Na/jj:maeh'M        Xenopnth<!i,  the  fmood  1 
t4  r/b}<^tx>n  it,  thst  the  btber  of  Um  ddcttdaato  ' 
iMTin^f  i^buiftH  •  r*>lc«e  frrm  th«  pbintiffa,  it  | 
WM  n'l  I'lugf^  ti\i*^  to  tb«  pUu.'.irT*  t/»  bnr.;^  an  ae-  I 
tioQ  lor  tiM  MM  OUM*.    B«tt  tiM  futl  Bcsliao  of 
thia  v»1hm  ia  aada  bf  th*  Jaftn^anta  in  their 
pl'  a.     In  tfi'"  ■[■'•'•ch  aari'ii**  Z«i'irth<  rni»  tLr  de-  | 
(r-orUnt  olj>  cu,  that  th«  ^>tya{p(«j^  jiio}  does  oot 
lio,  lK«!aaa«  th'W  waa  w  writtM  centnct  between 
him  iifi'l  thf  f.I,-\ifili*T'»n  a  r'ijrayc  t«  or  from  Atbeni ; 
and  lbi»  (ii-iy»  h'v        ;in  from  the  declaration 
lU'lf  (iv  Ty  /-/irA^/jtaTi).    A»  f>arti<«  t'juld  not 
b«  drfeated  at  Athena  \ff  *  torhniral  oUactioa  to 
tW  ptaadinira,  tba  dafanAmt  in  tiM  «bov»  oae, 
MtwilfiiUiii'liiig    the  d''f*'ct:vf  utaUnifjit  of  t)i' 
ptaintitT  in  the  declaration^  waa  comfjcUed  to  brin;; 
f'lrward  his  objection  hf  plea,  and  to  aappeit  it 
h'-f'tf*-  ih'-  itiry.    In  ihc  nfX'fch  aaainit  Phorrnio. 
the  {ilaiiititf  aa^a  that  aj  the  defendant  only  dcuie 
thai  ha  hu  CMODitted  a  bnMb  of  th*  eamnc* 
there  waa  m  occaaion  for  a  wapeefpa^ :  the  t\w-- 
tfflii  mPvAj  waa,  wh<'lh<'r  the  plaintilTa  choree  v  • 
trtK'.     It  t^rma  ihnt  n.  irapci7pa<^ might  put 
oot  oiilj  when  the  defendant  could  abow  that  * 
«Mao  of  aetiea  wm  diadiflifodi  or  that  it  waa 
maiatatnflble  in  \¥nni  ft  ImT  ;  !<ut  a!.y>  vrhcat 
.,  q(  inli^waa  miMtlfwd,  or  wbfii  a 
[m  wMog  tine,  m  tmiight  b> 


<  naed  it  f^zsua. 
iv:.»b  haa  kan 


'  -••HntnffS.C^m«i«9!i 

to  (ireek 
' .  hiua  (a.  9.)  mm§m  it 

>    lapfton  mart  al*'>  hsT^ 
.  .H  li  -  aaya  ( Jiso^.  is.  2.  |  CI  llM 
.irr  equal  to  535  paraaa^p  tICIM 
Agathiaa  (iL  21 X  Wvrm.  wba 
vm>wjr  of  Herodotaf  and  Xeo'-cbae 

:.  and  Pcraiana  madt:  it  enjj  21 1 
•>  .MB)  alto  ftateai,  ' 

.:  t'A\  others  nt  40,  and  othm  »t  JO 
ri  ny  {If-  iV.  vi.  -JG.  s.  infofw 
.'\T»iani  thomx  lvci  aijiinipd  ditJeral 
Modem  Engliah  travellen  ritLtut* 
at  fmiu  3^  to  4  Enfr1i»h  mil< «,  which 
with  the  calcul  ii  'i;!  of  Ikrod.^ai 
probably  be  aocoaotcd  fm 
attention  haa  beta  aiUrf 
that  itincmn,'  di^tAncrt  were 
,  and  thoeforo  that  the  rilm 
•Mat  dMoe  given  by  tlie  otticr 
^mif  tm/mkd  vatm.  TUi 
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lur  by 
•  -I  \\  ore 
•■ ;  while 

He- 

1  -l  I'.vllene. 
;inled  with 
•r  rc«peciiTe 
1 1 .1  lati»  period 
II  .  pic  of  Ari- 
«  i>wn  daja  con- 

-  (IrtTUUi  0l$ltn  to 
1 H.  ( Ath^'Ti.  vi.  p. 
a'e  b<'i'«  dittcrtnt 

'■■1  in  bit  legislation 
Ic  mroU  to  certain 
!-'ri(!(>rs  fn  the  pry- 

-  ) ),  ni)d  it  may  be 
<:  J'  <-teU  with  tlti*  inili- 

.  vi.  c.  7.) 

'  iiM  we  mil  porS'^itcs  wns 
Lt  (htt^e^and  ap{M.'ari  to 
.  (Imca,  tboogll  thev  were 
"     inip.    The  comedifs  of 
i    i.A  aUusions  to  them,  and 
>  u<litced  in  the  Synipoiium  of 
»i  a  penon  detcribed  in  some 
t'-:^  pmenred  in  Athenaena,  arc 
<  •    I  I  itcs.    But  the  first  vvriti  r 
i  1^  I  >■  {^ergons  by  the  uanie  of 
.\'<  xiii  in  ome  of  his  comedks. 
In  the  ao  ctUed  ntiddl*  and 
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'  c(wwdj««nd  in  their  Roaaan  haitntiotus 
>  «taadiii|t  chancten,  and  although 
strong  colour*  in  thcs* 
'U  doea  not  seem  to  b» 
!<nr  jndffe  fmm  other  ae- 
W't?  ijinll  riut  th<'rr*"iim 
.  rowing  our  description  of 
•'•«  aamdiaa. 
ii-atOTM  eomraon  to  all  pnra- 
,  love  of  (ipniual  pleasures,  find 
I  getting  a  good  dinner  with- 
According  to  th«  varioiu  nwnna 
ohtoia  thii  object,  thejr  maj  bt 
(■<>  cliuae*.  The  first  arc  the. 
'•'.•^ters  ;  who,  in  order  to  get  mhu^ 
tmly  triisd  to  umuae  pcTiOlM  with 
!  even  expoaed  their  own  per«'>n  to 
<  voiild  bear  all  kinds  of  insult  and 
y  lould  only  hope  to  ^ain  the  di>in*d 
•  mttng  theae  wo  niay  cksa  Philipfma  in 
■Mini  of  Xflnmihnn,  Ergantilus  in  the  Cap* 
«»  '^isiinim  in  tneStichusof  I'laiitiii.  The 
•  ..158  are  the  xiKaKts  or  ilAtu*reri>  {^astenta- 
.  M  hA,  hj  pnUng  and  admiring  vain  persona, 
irt'd  to  ohtniti  an  invitatirtit  to  their  house. 
■  ■.  r  111  the  Kunuchus  «t  Terruce,  and  the  Arto- 
I*  in  the  Afilea  Gloriosus  of  Plautus,  are  ad- 
U'lc  daUnaatioDa  oi  aach  characteia.  The  third 
'>«  ara  tla  9«fHnr«rruraf  er  the  olRdms,  who  by  a 
i  ty  of  services  ovni  of  tin-  lowest  and  most  de- 
^  r.uiiog  deaertption  eodcarourcd  to  acquire  cloiiua 
x»  invitatieoa.  (Phtt.  de  AM.  28,  Edwxtt,  17.) 
•  himctm  nf  this  clnn*  arc  tltc  |amsit(  s  in  the 
Asitiaria  and  M'-iiniv  hmi  of  IMiiutus,  and  more 
("■specially  the  Curt nl  ,i>  Satutin  in  the  I'ersnc  of 
IMnutns,  and  the  Phomiio  of  Terence.  Fmm  tho 
TarioQs  statements  in  comedies  and  the  treatise  of 
Plutarch,  De  Adulntoru  rt  Amu-i  IHm'nminr,  we 

soe  that  paiaattca  always  tried  to  discover  wlu  re  a 
good  (Kmiar  waa  tn  he  had,  and  for  this  purpoia 
they  lounged  a1.<>iit  in  tlio  market,  the  palaestrae, 
the  baths,  and  other  puLlic  places  of  resort.  After 
they  had  fixed  upon  a  perwm,  who  waa  in  moat 
cases  prolmbly  an  inexperienced  yotmg  man,  they 
used  every  possible  means  to  induce  him  to  invito 
them.  No  hmnilintion  and  no  abuse  could  dt  ter 
them  firom  parsuing  tbeir  plana,  bome  examples 
of  the  moat  disgusting  homiliatiooa  which  paiasitei 
i  ndured,  and  cm  ti  rejoiced  in,  are  nii  nt!<.fiod  by 
Atbcnaeus  (rj.  p,  2451)  and  Plutnrch.  {De  Occult. 
rrr.  8fmpo».  ^n.  ;  com]iaro  Diof.  LaSM.  ii. 
fi7.)  During  the  time  of  the  Roman  rn'.prrf  r?  a 
parasite  seems  to  have  been  a  con»tiuit  gin  &t  at  the 
tahli  s  of  the  wealthy.  (I.urian,  de  I\tru»it.  ."iH.) 

(Compare  Becker,  Charikies^  vol.  i.  p.  4^0;  Le 
Beau,  in  the  Hitlmre  de  fAead.  den  Intrript.  rol, 
XX xi.  p.  ."il,  Ac. ;  M.  II.  E.  Meyer,  in  /ir«7<  iind 
Gruber^a  EitefeloimiU, «.  o.  PummUm.)     |,  L,  i). J 

PARASTADES.  [Amtas.] 

PARA'STASIS  (wapdararw),  a  foe  of  one 
drachm  paid  to  an  arbitrator  hj  tbe  pkuatitf,  on 
bringing  hia  cause  before  him ;  and  aj  the  de- 
fendant, on  putting  in  his  answer.  The  hanie 
name  was  given  to  the  fee  (perhapa  a  dmchni) 
paid  by  the  prosecutor  in  mo?t  public  c  auses. 
(Harpocr.  ».  r.  Uapitrratnt ;  >l.  '  I'nc. 

pp.  614,  615.)  [Comji.u.:  p, 
397,  b.] 

PARASTATAE.  (Ih 

PARAZO'NIUM.  \y. 

FAREDRl  (nffsSpo. 
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the  importanc*  of  the  proiccutioa,  M  tending  to 
pM'Mfvt  the  tzistinfr  Iswi,  hhI  mdalMa  eoMtita* 

tinnal  liberty.  (Dcntosth.  r.  Tiiu,  7i'\7i9  ;  Acficli. 
cCiet.  ii'2,  vd.  tfteph.)  Nut«iih»uudtag  iIm 
cb«ck,  the  anaM  ftr  kgwhliwi  appean  to  hare  in- 
crrased  »o  greatly  at  Atliciu  in  iati-r  timet,  that 
I)ent(Mtbene«  (c.  IjtftttH.  4H.5)  dec  km  that  t^'n^ur- 

•rote  frcKB  the  rekuuttion  of  thai  pTNMittaoarj  law 
«f  Solon,  whicb  rtqaifed         mtmnm  W  be  op- 

firovcd  by  the  rofutdfrat^  In  '^>r<-  it  louM  poa*  into 
aw.  (NoMOTHBTBS,  Aud  Schoiuaiiii,  JU.  p.  229.) 
It  is  obvious  that,  while  lh«  people  in  aMonibly 
lin<l  tin-  powrr  of  iii.ikiiiv'  >i«'CTee»  which  could  ri'- 
lUMu  iu  force  for  a  \c.if,  tf  lh»-y  wished  to  eradc 
the  law  of  Solon,  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  renew 
their  decree  Cram  jaar  le  jwr,  aad  thoe  m  pnetiee 
the  ^t^fffM  beeawie  tifiM. 

If  t!i<'  vc.ir  luid  il.n^i'il.  thf»  prapi>:in<Irr  of  the 
law  could  not  be  puuithcd,  though  the  law  itself 
■ufrht  be  repealed  u  the  erdinaiy  way  by  the  in- 

•titntion  fif  y>ri>ri-i'din^s  VM  fnrf  xhc  »^,un<>(Tai,  l><'fnre 
whom  it  was  <i(  iVudw4  by  ih«  U^c  ai¥iu(<H.  i  be 
•pceeh  a|{ain«t  Li^ptines  was  made  in  a  proeeadiag 
Hfi^iiist  the  bw  iteelf^  and  not  aiirainst  the  merer. 
As  the  aatbor  of  tbe  second  argtttnont  saym  »<i^X- 

•rifmfUf  ypifm  rti  i^/t«*v  ifaimrv  Atwrinit 
iMtnt.  f$m  upW  Axx*  e*  mt*  «M 

4  \6yot.  ( Hermann.  Pol.  J nt.  %  1  nC.)    [ C.  R.  K.] 

PARANYMPIIUS  (ir«f d.'i/^Jt).  [MATai- 
MONit'M,  p.  737,  a.] 

PAUAPKTASMA.  [Vblum.] 

PAlL\rilKUN.\.  [I»o9.] 

PARAPIlKSnEIA  (wa^irfM<rf«fa),  signifies 
any  oempt  c<ndiict»  mkCBaaaiioe,  or  aecloct  t£ 
daty  OB  the  part  nf  an  anbaMader  {  fv  wnirb  he 
was  liable  to  be  called  to  account  and  prosccutcil 
on  his  return  hniiie.  (Demo^th.  e.  Mid.  515,  c/« 
l''aU.  Leg.  342.)  Ambassadors  were  nsnally  elected 
liy  til"'  jMViplc  i;i  .T'^'  iiibly  ;  tin  y  ( itlu  r  had  iti- 
structtuii»  Kuett  to  l.'icm,  or  uat ;  m  the  latter  ulsc 
they  were  called  wroKparo^i^  enroyt  with  full 
powata,  OK  plaaipotentiary.  (Tbacyd.  45 1  Aeaeh. 
e.  Om,  63,  ed.  Steph.)  '  Te  aei  eeninvT  to  tiwir 

instructions  (rapa  rii  \ii)<j>(Tua  ■sf>^<r^^^.HiV^  wa»  n 
high  misdeineanour.  (Dcmoctb.  dt  Folt.  Leg.  346.) 
On  tbetr  leUm  heme  they  were  rei|Bmd  iiiuiiw- 
d-ntt»lr  to  make  a  n  [i<irt  of  their  proceedings 
{kwarjy4xXtuf  tV  ir^t(T6"«ia>')  hr»t  to  the  Senate  of 
Five  Hoadred,  and  afterwards  to  the  people  in 
aaaeaibly.  (Aetch.  dr  FaU.  Ijttf.  SO,  ed.  Steph. ; 
Anttopn.  .4c*.  fil  ;  Schanuinn,  Ant  jur.  piA.  Gr. 
p.  ■Jiit  .  )  Tfii-i  done,  they  were  fundi  officio  ;  but 
•till,  like  all  other  person*  who  bad  held  an  odiee 
•f  tnut,  they  were  liable  te  tender  an  aoeeont 
(<v9vrar)  of  ttio  mnnnrr  in  wliiih  x}\<-y  had  dis- 
ch-inred  ilicir  duty.  (I)eii»u»ih.  dc  J'ai».L<j.  Jl»7, 
•40<l  t  The  persons  to  whom  such  account  n^u  to 
be  rendered  were  the  Xiryicrrai,  and  the  officers 
as5<x-iated  with  them,  called  sWwroc  A  p^euniar^ 
account  was  only  rendered  in  cajb  s  xvla  rc  ni<»iu  y 
had  paeeed  tfarongh  tbe  baade  of  the  party ;  in 
ether  eases,  after  statlDf  that  ha  had  B«ither  tpeat 
ijrir  ri  1 1  ivrd  any  of  the  public  moner,  the  accounting 
pal  ly  vvas  di-i  h.-n  gi  d,  unless  there  was  reason  for 
thinking  that  be  descrtred  to  be  pr>ceeded  against 
for  misconduct.  The  \oyi<rrai  themselves  had 
powrr  to  suminon  the  party  at  once  to  appear  as  a 
criminal,  and  undergo  the  db^/N<rir  in  fheir  otiice 
(AeyMrrj^y^  apMi  which  thaj  woold  diiea  tbe 
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ovriiyopoi  to  prococute  ;  and  this  piobablj  was  t2i« 
ordinary  course  in  ease  ef  aay  pecannrj  naleer* 

Niitinii.  Accus.itirms,  however,  of  a  mniv  irmrral 
ijatuTit  weie  commonly  pre&rred  bj  mdividiiais, 
giving  uifon—tioD  to  the  Ajrpmt,  who,  for  tha 
purpose  gf  giving  any  citixen  an  epporttmity  of  sa 
doing,  caased  their  ledfiv^  to  make  proclamatien  in 

pdliiu  a^^ -Tijlily,  lii.Tl  giuli  a  [M'r*'iii  wa4  about  to 
rrudcr  bis  account,  and  to  ask  if  any  ooe  iatended 
to  aecaae  him.  If  as  aeeaser  »p;x-.-ired,  his  ehaife 
Would  be  n  liuctd  to  the  U>n:i  of  a  yp«uftit>  and 
tbe  pms'Tuti  in  would  be  ctxtducud  in  the  usual 
way,  the  Kifjimal  being  the  superintending  magis- 
trates. (Pollux,  Tiii-  40,  45  ;  Schdmann,  /d.  p. 
J40;  Meier,^«. /'w.pp.2U— 224.)  Magistrate*, 
who  were  annually  elected,  rendered  their  accounts 
ai  the  cod  of  the  official  year }  hoi  amhaisadors, 
who  wow  estnmrdinary  fBnetiaiiariee,had  no  tiaw 
litii':t  il  ft>r  iiiir]«'s<'.  Ai->cliines  di.-layi.Tl  iriving 
an  iucount  of  his  embossv  to  Philip  for  three  jcaru 
I  Demoeth.  de  M.  i^.  'il*  ;  Tbiilwall,  Ihd. 
viij.  vi.  p.  '2f'<.)  Wo  inn  lianilv  snT>po»c,  however 
<ai  Tiufivv.i'1  *t;i:c4),  that  the  tiuw  of  rendering 
the  account  was  optional  with  theambossad^T  hiia- 
self ;  since,  not  to  meatkil  tbepowarof  the  Acr^tir* 
ToL,  it  was  open  to  any  nam  to  move  lor  n  ^p^cial 
ficcreeof  th«"  jH-opir,  tliat  tJi.  jvirty  slmuld  !*<•  cali  -d 
to  acooantimined  lately.  Tht  yptiipii  nfowftoStitit 
was  a  TiM'*i  dyde  (Meietv-dit.  Pne.  p.  193) ;  aad 
a*  it  nii'jht  cfjiiif!rT»c  charges  of  t^e  rao't  serious 
kiud,  such  as  treachery  and  tfvason  airamst  the 
state,  the  defendant  might  have  to  a^rt  hrnd  the 
heaviest  punishment  Aeschines  {dt  Fal*.  Ijey.  28, 
52)  reminds  the  dieasta  of  the  frreat  peril  to  which 
he  is  exposed,  and  make*  a  merit  of  submitting  to 
his  trial  without  ftor.  Besidea  the  fftfih  •<> 
(iVoTTf  \fa  mightbe  bietigbt  against  an  anihaasador; 

ii|Kiti  wliich  thi-  acciiird  wmild  bo  cnnimitted 
(irison,  or  eumpelled  Ut  give  hail  for  his  a|>p<<sirsnce. 
This  coarse  was  taken  by  Hyperides  against  Pbilo> 
(Tat^'%  who  avdldi-d  his  trial  by  voluntary  exile. 
(AejM.hiii.  c.  (  tf  f.  b  \  cd.  iSu  ph.)        [C.  R.  K.  j 

PAR.4SAN(JA  (6  wapcuriYfift),  a  Persiaa 
BMasuia  oi  Icagtb,  fireqaootly  asentioned  by  the 
Omek  wntan.  It  ia  «ia  oaad  by  the  Peinaiia, 
whr,  mil  it  /'rsrmy^  wUdi  hw  hMB  changed  ia 
Arabic  into /itnaih, 

Aeeomling  ta  Hendotaa  («. «,  v.  tL  43)  the 
pemsaTi?  wan  tlu-  half  of  thr  Fcyptian  schoenus, 
and  was  «.*<jiml  to  3U  Cireek  stadia.  Suidns 
(•.  r.)  and  Hcsychius  (».  r.)  assign  it  the  same 
length  ;  and  Xenophon  must  also  have  calculated 
it  Rt  the  suae,  as  hn  says  (Anaft.  ii.  2.  §  6)  that 
16,050  stadia  are  equal  to  5.'l.'>  pamsantrs  (16,050 
4-  &3d  s30.)  Agathias  (ii.  21),  bovevcr,  who 
qnolei  the  tostiawy  of  Heiodetni  and  Xenophon 
to  t?ie  pamsuiri^'  h:''.U'j  stad"a.  s.ays  that  in  his 
time  the  llteti  aitd  I't  r&iaiu made  it  only  21  stadia. 
Strabo  (xi.  p.  5I(])  also  states^  that  some  writers 
reckoned  it  at  60,  others  at  40,  and  other<  .nt  ."^0 
stadia;  and  Pliny  (//.  N.  vi.  26.  ».30>  inf  rm* 
IIS.  that  the  Persians  themsfdves  assigned  dirTi Tint 
lengths  te  it.  hlodem  Kag^uk  travcUm  cstioMOe 
it  variously  at  firem  S|  to  4  Englisb  miles,  whidk 
nearly  nj^rees  with  the  calculation  of  Herod<'tit<. 
These  viu-intions  may  probably  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fiict,  to  which  attention  has  been  called 
under  Msnsura,  that  itiiiirnrr  di«tanr<»j  were 
originally  indefinite,  and  there  lore  thai  the  values 
i>r  the  pnmsang,  at  Iciut  those  given  by  the  earlier 
Greek  writeta,  ware  eoly  eoat/wtfed  ooAm*.  Thia 
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cut,  wViii  h  is  roii'cti  fn  rii  thn  drnwing  of  a  wall  at 
I'ouipoii,  cicculi  li  mi  llu>  sj  ot  \iy  Mr.  MiKatUu 


VII.  The  struettm  aiUit/ua  or  uieerta^  i.e.  the 
wall  of  irrcf^ilar  tDMaaiy«  btiilt  of  itonea,  which 
Wert-  ii"t  s  juan-d  or  cut  into  any  exact  funn.  Tl.c 
Moeaury  coiuequence  of  thU  method  of  coottruc- 
tkm  wai,  that  •  great  part  of  the  wall  oomiited  of 
niortir  and  nihlilc-v,  utk.  (N'itniv.  i'.  r.) 

VIII.  The  emjiitrlon,  t.c  the  CKnijilicatid  wall, 
consisting  id  fact  of  three  wall*  joined  togetif  r. 
Kach  side  preacnted  rc';;ular  niasonry  or  Virick  work  ; 
but  the  interior  was  tilK-d  with  nilit»l<'  i  furiuru). 
To  bind  ;!iLr  the  two  outsi-lr  u.ill-,  \\-.'\  thus 
lander  the  whole  finn  and  durable,  lur^c  6tonet  or 
eounea  of  hriekwork  {courfmenta)  were  placed  at 
inl^^r^aIs,  estt  luliiig  tlir  'n^li  t!u-  u  hnle  thii  k[l.■.■^ 
of  tho  wall,  OS  wa«  duuc  also  in  the  btriictura  Uc- 
ticdata.  Walls  of  tbis  deacription  are  not  uncom- 
■on,  c«p^rial!y  in  ))iii!<!ings  of  conaidcraMt-  »izr. 

IX.  Tiu^  ]«:nis  <■  !  J  ide qwuiratOy  i.e.  the  a*lil.ir 
wall,  coiii  sling  i  iinn  ly  of  stones  cut  and  sijuarcd 
by  the  cbiael.  [Dolabha.]  Thia  waa  the  moat 
perfect  kind  of  wall,  esp-ciall y  when  bailt  of  mar- 

IjIl'.  'i'iir'  cnnstrucliiiii  nf  micI;  v.  alls  v«  as  (anirj  to 
the  highest  pcrlecHon  by  the  arcliilecm  of  (ireecc  ; 
the  temple*  of  Athens,  Corinth^  and  many  cities  of 
Asia  Minor  still  mli ■^ti»g  in  tlieir  niiu*  tlie  ex- 
tremi'  skill  b<'>%tii\M  ii  u[mii  the  erection  <>!  wall'<. 
Con»i<l<'ral>]i-  ('\<  i  111  iK-e  in  this  art  most  hav(>  bci-n 
attained  bv  the  (ireelu  effn  as  cariy  aa  the  age  of 
Homer,  who  derives  one  of  bit  similes  frotn  the 
•*niccly  liitt  il  stniic,  i,f  i!ic  wall  of  a  house.  (//. 
am.  212.)  But  probably  iu  this  the  Greeks  ooly 
copied  the  Aabtics  ;  for  Xenophon  came  to  a  d»> 

8*'rti^d  c;tv  in  Mc-r.p.itnniin,  tbo  Iriik  walU  tif 
w  hich  were  capped  by  a  panipct  cf  "  polislted  sheil 
marble.'*  (Amib.  iii.  4.  §  10.)  Ue^des  conferring 
the  highest  de;;reo  of  lienuty  and  solidity,  another 
important  ncomniendation  of  a^hhu-  walls  wiis, 
that  they  were  the  most  secure  against  fire,  an 
advantage,  to  which  St  Paul  alludes,  when  be 
contnitt  tlie  atooes  valmUe  both  for  materiel  and 
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fiir  wcHbnaBship  (\l9ovt  nuiovt),  and  the  goM 

ajid  silver,  whit  h  wi  re  exhibited  in  the  walls  df 
■iiirh  .1  tenipk-  ua  that  just  nicutiooed,  with  the 
1  ..'A  of  wood,  the  thatch,  the  sttaw  and  cane,  em« 
ployed  in  laiililiiif;  \va!l*  of  the  fntir  fir><t  kinda. 
(1  Cor.  iii.  lU—  lo,)  VitruMiis  also  stron^^Iy  ob- 
jects to  the  pan'et  eratithu  on  account  of  its  ^'d  nt 
cQtnbnatibility  (ii  8w  fat.).  Rci^aetii^  walla  of 
this  kind  see  ftnther  onder  Mrara. 

ri<-<  ro,  in  a  Kiii>:l''  ji.ai'S.iL'f  of  his  Topica  (§  4), 
ii»i>s  four  epttbets  which  were  applied  to  walii*  Ha 
opposes  the  pmrim  toNdm  to  tha  jfftrafaaiiaa,  and 

th.'  (••■n;  HI  tint's  to  the  (fircrfw.     Thf  Jiri^sa^'e  at  the 

saMie  till!"  shows  that  the  Romans  inserted  arches 
[FoHNi.\]  hito  their  ** oommoD **  or  party  vidla, 
Tb«  anoeMd  woodcut,  icfnantbg  a  portkn  af 


the  f>upp4>sed  Thomae  at  Treves  (Wyttenhacb^ 
Guide^  p»  60)«  ezemplifiea  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  arches  in  all  Romaa  baildings,  not  only  when 

they  w.  r<-  intrndi  d  for.  windowa  OC  docirwHV)<.  but 

also  when  they  could  tcrv*  no  other  use  tiuin  to 
•trrngthen  tho  wall   In  thia    pariea  fornioatoa  ** 

i-ai  li  nrch  is  a  rojuliinati  iti  of  tv\o  or  ir.oro  (■•ptu'rn- 
tru  ari.lw  all  built  ot  brick.  Tiii.t  6{iecii)iL-a  aliw 
showrs  the  alternation  of  courses  of  brick  and  atoooi 
M  likh  is  a  common  characteristic  of  Roman  ma* 
lionry.  The  "'/i«/n><  totidus,"  i,  e.  the  wall  without 
I  pi  inn::-!  for  windows  or  doorwavs  was  also  called 
^  a  bUnd  waU  "  (Virg.  Aem.  v.  589) ;  and  the 
parie$  tommiatk  (Ovid.  Mti.  ir.  66 ;  amvkr  roixos^ 
Tliucyil.  ii.  .'■),  wliich  ua-^  tin-  {(oiindary  ln-tui  rii 
two  tenements  and  couuuoa  to  theni  both,  was 
called  inlerperimu,  al.  imtgrfferirus  (Festu%  «.«.*/ 
Plin.  //.A'.  XXXV.  14.  f.  tft\  and  in  Greek  fxtci- 
Toixoi  (Athi-n.  vii.  p.  2ol,ii ).  iirufffrfToixof. 
ii.  Thr  walLi,  bu:lt  at  riuht  angU-s  to  the 

party-wall  for  the  convenience  of  tiie  respective 
nuniiiea,  were  the  parit(e$  direeti. 

Walls  were  adi  rm  d,  r-p.-i  i.illy  in  tlie  interior of 
buildings,  in  a  great  variety  ut  ways.  Their  plana 
•orfoee  was  brc«en  by  panels.  (ABAcrRj  How- 
ever coariie  jui'l  riini,'li  t'o  ir  construction  n))i;!it  he, 
every  uiu  v«  iiin^;^  ua*  removed  by  a  coating,  two 
or  tlirc  !■  iiiches  thick,  of  mortar  or  of  plaster  with 
roii^h  cast,  consisting  of  sand  together  with  stone, 
brn  k.  and  marble,  nroken  and  ground  to  Tariooa 
dq,'riH's  of  finOMSS.  (Vitruv.  vii.  3  ;  .U-t<,  w'n'i, 
3.)  Uypsuu  also,  in  the  atate  which  wc  call 
plaaler  m  Pkri%  waa  madi  naed  in  the  w 
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splendid  edificca,  aiid  wna  decorated  uritfi  u  cad- 
lew  variety  of  taitcful  dericM  in  btu-rrlief.  Of 
these  oruamcntA,  \vrou:;lu  in  aiucai  (t  f-as  al'iiriiiiit  ), 
•pecimau  remain  in  the  "  ikuhi  of  'i'lttu  "  At  llome. 
When  tlw  plasterer  (Mbr,  mMtfni^  had  finblwd 

Bis  work  {/ni/.'issttfio,  i.  e.  tm welling  ;  nput  U-do 
ri«m),  in  all  of  which  ho  was  dinxted  by  the  use 
of  Um  sqiMlia  [Norma],  the  rulo,  and  the  lino  and 
phtmniet  [pKRPiNOicotPMj,  and  in  which  he 
lumcd  at  pritducintf  a  snffitfe  not  only  smooth  and 
shinin;;,  Imt  a*  little  ax  pissiljlc  liable  to  crack  or 
decny  ( Vitruv.  vii.  3).  bo  was  ofU'n  succeeded  by 
t  h  e  i'ki  i  n  t«r  in  fireseo  (wlo  teetoHo,  Vitrar.  L  &).  In 
ntany  <:i*  s  tlie  plaster  or  ntucco  was  left  without 
any  additional  oriuunent ;  and  its  \vliitcne!<a  and 
freskness  were  occasionalljr  nttorcd  by  waitliing  it 
with  cert;iin  fine  calcareous  or  aluminous  eartiis 
diaaolved  in  milk  (^paraetomnm^  Plin. //.  A',  xxxv. 
61  a.  IB  ;  terra  StUnutia^  16.  s.  ^6).  A  painted 
wall  was  commonljr  dirided  by  the  artist  into 
rsctangohr  compartments,  wbieb  be  filled  aeeord* 
t'l  his  taste  and  fancy  with  an  nKllrvi*  variety 
of  landscapes,  buildings,  gardens,  uuiinids,  6lc. 
(VitruT.  TU.  6.) 

Another  method  of  decorating  walls  was  by  en- 
crusting tlieni  with  slabs  of  niarble  {cnistac).  The 
blocks,  designed  for  this  purpose,  were  cut  into 
tbin  dabs  by  the  aid  of  saw-mills.  L^ola.]  Vari- 
ous kinds  of  land  were  nsed  In  the  operation,  ac- 
cording to  the  hardness  of  the  stone  ;  em<Ty  (mu  iVi, 
Plin.  H.N.  xxxvL  U.  s.  J»)  being  used  for  the 
hardest  This  art  was  of  hi^'h  anti<|uity,  and  pro- 
bably Oriental  in  its  oiiyiii.  The  brick  walls  of 
the  Mausoleum  at  Halicarnassus,  built  m  early  ns 
S55  B.  were  covered  with  slabs  of  Proconncsian 
marble  (Plin.  //.  N.  xxxvi.  i)  ;  and  this  it  the 
most  ancient  example  upon  Yceoid.  laiha  time 
of  Pliny  (//.  iV.  xxxr.  1)  slabs  of  ft udfiMRBI Colour 
were  sometimes  inlaid  with  variously  eolenivd  ma- 
terfada  in  neh  a  way  as  to  represent  animals  and 
other  objects.  In  nhort  the  beautiful  invention 
now  called  Florentine  Mos^iic  was  then  in  use  for 
the  dcconition  of  the  walls  of  apartments.  [Em- 
BIBM it.]  The  common  kind  of  Moaaie  ww  also 
Booietimes  used  in  walls  as  well  as  in  floors  and 

ceilings.  The  greatest  rffim  ir.i  nt  was  the  attempt 
to  produce  the  effect  of  mirrors,  which  was  done 
by  inaerting  into  the  wall  pieeae  of  hiack  glass 
inainifactured  in  imitation  of  obsidian.  (Plin.  //.  A', 
xxxvi.  26,  8.67.)  [DoMus  p.  431;  Pictura, 
§XV.]  [J.Y.) 

PAUILI'LIA.  [Palilia.1 

PARMA,  dim.  PARMTJLA  (Hor.  0»m.  u. 
7.  10),  a  nnnul  shield,  three  feet  in  diameter, 
carried  by  the  velUa  in  the  Homan  army.  Though 
inmll,  compared  with  the  CLiPiva,  it  was  to 
stroriijly  made  as  to  Ih?  a  very  effectual  prntcctinn. 
(Polyb.  VL  20.)  Tliis  was  probably  owing  to  the 
use  of  iron  in  its  frame- work.  In  the  Pyrrhic 
dance  it  was  raised  above  the  he:td  and  struck 
with  A  sword  so  as  to  emit  a  lond  ringing  noise. 
(Claud,  df  VL  Cons,  /furmr.  6'21J.)  The  piuma  was 
also  worn  by  the  Eaurrss  (Sallnst,  Fn^.  Hitt. 
IV.)  ;  and  mr  the  sake  of  atiOi  and  fiwhien  it  was 
sometimes  adorned  with  pndow  ctonea.  (PfCMt. 
iT.2  21.) 

Wc  find  the  term  pnrma  often  applied  to  tlii 
target  [CktraI,  which  was  also  a  small  roinid 
shield,  and  therefore  very  similar  to  the  pnmia. 
(ProiM^rt.  i».  2.  40  ;  Mel-i,  i.  5.  §  I  ;  Virg.  Ai-n. 
X.  ttl7.)   Viifil«  in  like  manner,  applies  the  term 
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to  the  clipeus  of  the  Palladium,  because,  the  statue 
being  swudl,  the  diidd  was  email  iu  proportica. 

{Jen.  ii.  175.) 

The  auuexcd  woodcut  r  preMiits  a  voUve  fom^a. 


embos.!.'d  ((T(f-vpi;\aTov)  [  Mai.i.ki  s]  and  gilt,  rr- 
)>tfsentin^  oil  its  bonier,  as  is  suftposed,  the  taking 
1  U.inie  by  the  Gauls  under  r>ri  iiin)s  and  its  m- 
>  <  very  by  Camillus.  It  bckoged  janqeriy  to  the 
W'oodwartTian  Mnsram,  and  is  supfweed  W  anli- 
(piaries  to  havr  h.  on  made  in  the  time  ot  c  laudius 
or  Nero.  The  boss  {umbo)  is  a  gn>tc«<iuc  face, 
surrounded  with  nun'k  homa,  felia|ire,  and  a  twisted 
beard.  (Dodwell,  de  Parmn  VnndtruTdiand,  Oxon. 
1713.)  Compare  Bcmd,  Lku  ttappemtcetien  der 
(irurJien  und  AoSMT,  Bonn,  1841.  [J.  Y.] 

PA'llOCHI,  were  certain  people  who  were 
p^d  by  the  state  to  supply  tbelUmB  ■aaiifiatea, 
auil  a^'-ai!  and  other  official  paMI%  wnen  they 
were  txavellmg,  with  those  uecesaMiaa  Which  they 
oovld  net  conveniently  carry  with  tfie&  Tbef 
existed  on  all  the  principal  statiotis  on  the  Roman 
roads  in  Italy  and  the  provinci>«,  whir»'  persons 
were  accustomed  to  pass  the  night.  Rut  as  many 
magistmtcs  frequently  made  extortionate  demanda 
from  the  parochi,  the  lex  Julia  de  Repetondfs  of 
Julius  Caesar,  It.  c.  .''>ri.  fined  the  thing*  wliich 
the  parochi  were  boiud  to  supply,  of  whwh  hay, 
fire-wood,  edt,  and  a  ceitain  nnmher  of  beds  ap- 
l>«ar  to  have  been  the  mo.«t  important  Hlor.  S^i(.  i. 
.^>.  46  ;  Cic.  nd  Att.  v.  IG,  xiii.  2  ;  Heindorf,  ad 
Hor.  I.  c.) 

PAROPSIS  (woH^O.  Two  different 
inga  are  given  to  this  word  by  the  Greek 
rinns  ;  some  interpret  it  as  meaning  any  foi>d  eaten 
with  the  [Opsomum],  as  the  ftdCa,  a  kind 
of  frawenty  or  em  cake,  broth,  or  any  kind  of  con- 
diinent  nr  sauce  (Pollux,  vi.  x.  !!7  ;  Tlem^terh. 
ad  loc.)  ;  and  Others  a  saucer,  plate,  or  small  dish. 
(Ilnyeb.  and  8nida«,a.*i)  It  is  plain,  however* 
from  the  numerous  pnnages  collected  by  Athenacot 
(ii.  pp.  .367,  368),  that  the  word  was  used  in  bott 
signiiicationii,  and  was  the  name  of  tlu  dish  or 
plate  as  well  as  of  its  contents.  (Compare  Xcn.  Qr. 
i.  3.  §  4  :  Phit  de  JdaL  H  Amie.  9 ;  St.  Ifatlh. 
xxiii.  26.)  The  Roman  writers  seem  always  to 
use  it  in  the  sense  of  a  dish  or  plate  (Jut.  iiL  142  ; 
Mart.  xi.  27.  5) ;  and  aeeofding  to  Charisiaa  it  was 
so  t  ailed,  **  quia  in  eo  reponnntur  ob8onia,et  ex  eo 
in  rien.^a  cnnicduntur."  The  word  is  also  written 
Tamps's.  (Ile<*vch.  s.v.  ;  Sn<  t.  OWft.  12; 
,34;  i)ig.34.  tiu2.s.i9.  §i<.> 
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PASTOPIIORUS. 
PARRICI  DA.  PARRICI'DIUM.  ihMX 

COKN'KLIA,  p.  6U7.] 

PAHTHENIAE    (wapPfilai   or  TiapOtyuai), 

mitf  according  to  tko  litml  tncsaniog  <d  the  wurd, 
cbildien  bom  1^  tuuaairMd  woiMii  (««fMlw^  H«fik 

Jl.  xvi.  180).  Some  writers  olao  de=  .  nnti  ^  1  y 
thU  itatne  those  Intimate  children  at  ^jiarta  whu 
were  bom  l>c!i>r<-  the  mother  wu  iutroduced  into 
the  hoiueof  her  husband.  (Hctych.  t.  v.;  Mullcr, 
J)or.  iv.  4.  §  2.)  The  parthcnioc,  however,  u  a 
distinct  class  <»i  (.itizriis,  a[ipiar  ;it  S[i;irUi  afu-r  tho 
firal  McMfnian  war  and  ia  coniiectioa  wUh  the 
Ibandatkn  of  Tflnnttim ;  Init  the  legviidi  ■■  to  who 
t]wy  ui-re  (llfTiT  from  one  another.  Ilesythius 
my»  that  they  were  the  children  of  Sparuui  citi- 
zens and  female  slaves  ;  Antiochos  (op.  iHrab.  vi. 
p.  27n,  <5>.c.)  slat'.-s,  tlint  they  wi-re  the  sous  of  those 
Sjxurtaas  who  twtk  uo  part  in  the  war  a^;ainst  the 
Meaeciiians.  These  Sjjortans  were  made  Helots, 
•ad  tb^  childmi  wen  called  partheniae,  and  de- 
clared tr^im,  WImo  they  grew  up,  aai  wen 
uiiahle  to  Lear  their  degrading  position  at  home, 
they  emigrated,  and  becaoM  the  foundert*  of  I'areii- 
tan.  Ephorus  (ap.  SIfab.'n.  p.  279)  again  related 
the  story  in  a  different  manner.  When  the  Messe- 
nian  war  hod  lasted  fur  a  considemhb  nimtber  of 
years,  the  Spartan  women  sent  an  eniU-u^.^y  to  the 
camp  of  tbeur  biiabaiid%  comptaiiMd  of  tbeir  loog 
abaence,  and  stated  diat  Hie  repablie  would  mdhr 
for  want  of  an  increase  in  the  mnnhtT  of  citlzein 
if  the  war  should  motiaue  much  longer.  Tbeir 
IraabNBda,  wbe  w«ra  bound  by  aaoeihnol  to  leave 
the  fielil  tmtil  the  Mcsscnians  were  conquered,  sent 
hbiuc  aJl  the  yuimg  men  in  the  camp,  who  were 
not  liotutd  by  that  ooth,  and  requested  them  to 
cohabit  with  the  maidens  at  Sparta.  The  children 
thus  produced  were  called  partheniae.  On  the 
return  of  the  Spiirtans  from  ^Ie8*enia,  these  par- 
theniae wen  not  treated  as  citiaens,  and  accord- 
ingly  united  witb  Hdoti  to  wage  war  acabHt 
the  Spartans.  But  when  this  phin  was  found  im- 
pnititcahie,  they  emigrated  and  founded  the  colony 
of  T.-urcntuni.  (CoiBpare  Thcopomp.  djpL  ifllca.  vi. 
J).  271  ;  Ei'Et'NACTAB.)  Tbe.se  glories  seem  to  he 
yulhing  but  distortions  of  some  lii^torical  fact. 
The  Spartans  at  a  time  of  great  distress  bad  per- 
bape  allowed  marriages  between  Spartana  and 
sbtTes  or  Uieoaiaiia,  or  had  admitted  a  mraiber  of 
j>erson-i  to  the  fnmchise, hut  aftenvardo  endeavttured 
to  curtail  the  priviiegeaof  theae  new  cili&uns,  which 
led  to  iBflomctton  and  emigration.  (See  Thirlwall, 

riisi.  nrCrfcrc,  vol.  i.      352,  &c.)  [L.  &J 

PA  SCUA  PU'BLICA.  [S^-riptura.] 
PASS  US  (from  pando\  a  measure  of  length, 
wbicb  consisted  of  five  Roman  feet.  (Coionb  T.  1  j 
ViiniT.  z.  1 4.)  ( M  BN8UR  a  .  ]  The  pamu  waa  Mi 
the  sin^k"  step  (f/nuiuis),  but  the  double  Step  ;  or, 
more  exactly,  it  was  not  the  distance  from  heel  to 
heeJ,  when  the  feet  were  at  tlieir  utmost  ordinary 
extension,  but  the  distance  from  the  pf>int  which 
the  becl  leaves  to  that  in  which  it  is  set  down. 
The  mUIe  pattuum,  or  thousand  paces,  was  the 
cownoB  nwsa  of  the  Ronaa  mile.  [Milliar  e  ] 
In  conneetnif  the  Oredc  and  Roman  measure*,  the 

Avord  fMi'siis  was  gonielinies  apfdied  to  the  ejO  nnion 
of  tke  armSf  that  is,  the  Greek  ^fyvid,  wbicb, 
however*  dtfl^red  firom  the  tme  ptutm  hf  half-** 

foot  ;  a.'id,  convcrselv,  the  qradtis  wag  call.'d 
(iriv  k  writ'Ts  tiiiixa^  it  to  fiqfxa  rh  airAui.j',  jind 
the  j^is.-HS  TO  &';aa  rh  SiWkOVK  [P-S.] 

PASTO'PiiOKUS  (imrrof^t).  The  shawl. 
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richly  intcrwoTttft  witb  gold  (xpw6watrTos\  and 
displaying  various  symbolical  or  mytbulogical 
ti;:ures,  wa.s  nineli  used  in  relij^ious  ceremonies  to 
conduce  to  tbeir  s|ileiidour,  to  oxplaia  their  aignifi- 
enthn,  and  ahw  to  veil  theif  aolemiiify.  Tho 
maidcn.%  who  carried  the  figrired  jieplus  In  the 
Panathcuaea  at  Athens,  were  called  ii^i\^poi. 
In  Egypt,  the  priests  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  who  pro- 
bably fulfilled  a  similar  ofFue,  were  di  nominated 
vsuTTtKpipoi^  and  wcic  iucurpuiuted.  (  Diud.  i,  29  ; 
Torplivr.  d«  Abtiiin.  iv.  B  ;  Apul.  M>it.  x'u  ppu 
124,  i2U,  ed.  AldL)  They  anpear  to  have  ex- 
tended  theuielTeB  together  wita  the  extension  of 
the  El}'!  tian  wonhip  over  parts  of  Greece  and 
Italy,  so  that  '*tbe  College  of  the  Pastnphori  of 
InduBtria,^  a  city  of  Liguria,  is  mentioned  in  an 
inscription  found  near  Turin  (>';if1Vi,  Mus.  Vnort. 
p.  2^i(l.)  Thu  Kg\~ptiaa  college  waa  di^dcd  into 
minor  companies,  each  containing  ten  pastophorj, 
and  each  having  at  its  head  a  leader  who  waa 
ealled  dtemio  quimiuennality  because  he  was 
pointed  for  five  years.  (.Apid.  ^^lt.  xi.  ad  fin.) 
Besides  carrying  the  voor^r,  or  sacred  ornamental 
shawl,  they  performed  other  duties  in  connection 
with  the  worship  of  tiie  temple.  It  was  the  office 
of  this  class  uf  pric»L»  to  raise  thu  sliawl  with  the 
perfomumce  of  an  appropriate  chaunt,  so  as  to  dis* 
cover  tbe  god  seated  or  standing  in  the  adytum 
(Clem.  Alex.  Patdag.  iiu  2),  and  generally  to  show 
the  temple  with  its  sacred  utensik,  of  which,  like 
iQodem  sacristans,  they  bad  the  custody.  (Uora* 
polio,  Jffwr.  i  41.)  In  conaeqnence  of  the  sop- 
posed  influence  of  Isis  and  her  prirsthnnd  in 
l;ealing  difri'attes,  the  postopbori  obtained  a  high 
rank  as  physicians,  (dan.  Alex.  Stnm,  tI.  4. 
p.  758,  ed.  Potter.) 

It  must  be  observed,  that  according  to  another 
interpretation  of  -naaTO^,  the  [wisioidiori  were  so 
denominated  from  carrying,  not  a  shawl,  but  a 
shrine  or  small  chapel,  contnnbg  the  image  of  the 
god.  Supposing  this  etymology  to  be  correct,  it  is 
no  less  true  that  the  pastophori  sustained  the  vart- 
ous  ofBces  which  have  here  been  assigned  to  them. 

It  was  indispens.il)1y  requisite,  that  so  numcnms 
and  important  a  body  uf  men  should  have  u  resi- 
dence appropriated  to  them  in  tlie  temple  to  which 
they  belo^nd.  This  residence  was  called  sworo- 
p6piop.  The  eommon  use  of  the  term,  as  applied 
hy  the  Greeks  to  Egj'ptian  temples,  led  to  ii*  ap- 
plication to  the  corresponding  part  of  the  temple  at 
Jerusah  ni  hy  Jo«ephus  (/ieJl.  Jud.  iv.  12),  and  by 
tlif  ,n.i)i'  r  s  i  f  the  Alexandrine  version  of  the  Old 
iesuiinent.  (I  L'hrun.  ix.  2li,  33,  uiiL  28  ;  Jer. 
xxiT.  4  ;  1  Afacc  iv.  38, 57.)  [J.  Y.] 

PAT£&  FAMl'LIAE.  [Fauilu  ;  Mat&i- 

WONIUM  \  PATltrA  PorMTAt.} 

PATKIl  PATRATUS.  [Fetiale.s.] 
PATKUA,  dim.  PATELLA  (^-ulAij),  a  round 
dish  ;  a  plate  ;  a  raucer.  Mamhins  {SaL  v.  21), 
explaining  the  difference  between  the  patera  nnd 
the  CarcUKSIUM,  &ays  ilua  the  funner  icceived  its 
name  from  its  flat  expanded  form  (  jdanum  ae  /lo* 
ims).  The  paterae  of  the  moat  common  kind  ara 
thus  described  by  Festns  <a«.  Patt^ae\  **Vaaa 
picata  parva,  sacrificiis  faciendis  apta."  (A'lV/ra 
paldUtf  Mart  t.  120  ;  Jlubiaada  iuta,  xiv.  114.) 
They  were  small  phileB  cf  the  common  red  earthen* 
ware,  f>n  which  an  ornamental  pattern  was  drawn 
in  the  manner  describtd  under  the  article  of  Fio 
TILS,  and  whieh  were  sometiaiM  antitdy  black. 
Nunenitts  apednens  of  them  ma^  he  seen  in  the 
3  K  4 
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Britiih  Muaeuin,  an  !  in  other  colWtions  of  ancient 
iictUe  Tsso.  The  more  valuable  paterae  were 
metallic,  being  dtiafl J  «f  hmm :  Vat  ereiy  fiunily, 
raited  above  poverty,  potsessed  one  of  silver 
(ipyvpit)^  together  with  a  silver  salt-cellar.  [Sali- 
NUM.j  (Plin, //.^.  xxxiii.  12.  B.  54.)  In  opulent 
houses  there  was  «  plaid  of  gold  (X^"*  A  then, 
xt  pp.  497,  502  ;  Find.  OIL  vil  1—3  ;  VitK.Georp. 
iL  192).  These  nu  tallic  plati-s  were  often  adonutl 
with  figarea,  engraved  or  embossed  apon  them. 
(Cic.  Verr.  ir.  21  ;  Xen.  Amab.  ir.  7.  §27,  vii.  3. 
I  27.)  A  beautiful  8[K'cinn'n  is  presented  in  the 
woodcut  to  the  article  Liura  ;  and  tho  acconi)ii\ny- 
in-^  w<K)dcat  exhibits  a  il;^'llly  ornamented  dish, 
Also  of  bnum,  dMigoed  to  be  used  in  the  wonbip 
of  Man,  and  foand  at  Pompeii.  (Domldoon^ 
Pomp.  vol.  ii.  pi.  7H.)  The  view  of  the  u]t]icr  sur- 
facc  is^aooompoaied  bj  a  side-view,  ihowiog  the 


form  and  depth  of  the  vejjeL  The  onionienUtl 
paterae  sonietiinrs  represented  leaves  of  fern,  which 
probably  diverged  tnta  the  centre  (jSMcoto^,  Cic. 
Parad.  L  §  2).  Geoia  were  set  in  others.  (Cic. 
Verr.  iv.  21  ;  Virj.  Avn.  i.  7  JM.  7;!'>.)  We  read 
also  of  an  amber  dish  {eUdritiam)^  having  in  the 
coBtm  ^  cottBtcnanee  <rf  Alexander  the  Onat, 
and  his  history  represented  on  the  ]>nrd<  r.  (Treb. 
Poll.  Trig.  Tyr.  13.)  The  annexed  woodcut  con- 
tdna  a  nav  and  wetioii  of  ft  pfarta  of  wJUto  miUo 


FATINA 

in  the  Uritish  Mnsi  iini,  which  wn*  f.  imd  in  the 
ruins  of  Hadrian 'ti  VMla,  and  purchased  by  Mr. 
Townley.  It  is  14  inches  in  diainet<>r,  and  IJ 
high,  it  is  cut  with  akill  and  delicacj«tha  laariib 
not  bcin^r  mnch  more  than  a  qoarter  of  aa  inell 
thick.  l:i  tlie  centre  is  sculjftmc  J  a  fi  inale  bac- 
chante in  a  long  tunic  and  with  a  scarf  [CuLAiiVaJ 
floating  o««r  Mr  head.   Tkio  eentre-pieee  ia  o»- 

rinli-d  by  a  wreath  of  ivy.  The  drcorations  indi- 
cate the  appropriation  of  the  plate  to  the  worship 
of  Docdiaa. 

PUteo  won  ooiiMitlmiia  aada  lo  as  to  be  tised 
with  either  tide  downward,  and  were  then  distin- 

puished  by  the  epithet  iifupidfro^.  (Horn.  //.  xxiiL 
270,  616.)  In  these  the  under  suriace  «'as  oma- 
nentod  aa  wcU  m  the  upper.   The  MaMiliani  and 

other  Ionic  Greeks  commonly  placed  the  under 
surface  uppermost.  Plates  were  further  di*tui- 
guished  fnim  one  another  by  being  either  with  or 
without  a  base  (irvd^V),  a  boss  in  the  middle 
(in^<t\ttr^,  ju«(r($fi^aAof,  ^0O(t),  feet  (/SoAoMrr^), 
and  hoiidlea  (  Athen.  xi.  pp.  501,  502.)  In  the 
preooding  wooidcuta  tho  brouo  patera  has  ooo 
luindle :  Mth  tho  paterao  are  nade  to  itaad  i^oa 
a  low  ba»c. 

Snail  plates  were  sometimes  used  in  cooking 
(Plin.  H.  X.  XXX.  8.  a  2  i ),  an  operation  more  ohb^ 
monly  porfonncd  in  pots  [Olla]  and  b.i*ins  or 
bowls.  [Patina.]  They  were  lued  at  nical*  to 
eat  upon  a£  we  use  them  ( Varro,  £Mj/iei».  tip.  .Wm. 
Mwrc  XT.  6  ;  Uot.  EpitL  i.  6.  2),  althongfa  it  a^ 
peats  that  very  rel^poiu  pawiii  ahatainod  fron 
this  practice  on  account  of  the  ciistnmary  employ- 
ment of  them  in  sacrificing  to  the  godiL  (Cic  dt 
I'm.  iL  7.)  A  larger  plate,  in  fact,  a  round  disk, 
was  iiM'd  to  brinsf  to  table  giich  an  article  of  food 
iu  a  ti.tt  tiah.  (Mart.  xiii.  Ul.)  Mustard  (I'lin. 
//.  .V.  xix.  It.  s.  64)  and  ointments  (Xeoophane^ 
p.  68,  ed.  KaiBten)  won  brought  in  oaaeon.  Tl« 
Ureek«  also  dmnx  wine  eat  of  pktea  or  Mmeen 
(  Xen.  (\-)ir.  ii.  23),  M  we  see  in  the  wocnkut 
under  bVMPosiL'M,  which  rqiresents  a  sympoaiiim, 
and  in  which  the  oecond  and  third  figineB  fiooa 
the  ri;;ht  hand  have  each  a  saucer. 

The  use  of  paterae  at  meals  no  doubt  gave  origin 
to  the  cin|ilojrment  of  them  in  sacrifices.  Oa 
these  occasions  they  held  either  solid  food  (juKfitp 
Kftiat,  Varro,  Mam.  ap.  Norn.  Marc  I.  e.  ;  eAos^ 
(  hiii,  /'r/.s/,  \i.  ;ilO),  or  any  li  iiiid  intended  to  be 

poured  out  as  a  libation.  (Virg..J«a.  iiL  67,  in 
60,  T.  98,  tL  349,       188,  siL  174 1  Ovid. 

Afel.  ix.  160,  Fcui.  ii.  6.14,  iv.  934  j  VaL  FhcG. 
V.  192  :  Juv.  iii.  26  ;  HAi»doT.  AtUiqt.  iL  piM  { 
.\then.  xL  p.  482.)  Wo  find  them  continvany 
represented  in  conjonctioo  with  the  other  instru- 
ments of  sacrifice  upon  coins,  gems,  altars,  baa* 
reliefs,  and  the  friezes  of  temples.  In  the  ancient 
Doric  temple  at  Home,  now  dedicated  to  St. 
Adrian,  die  taatefol  patera  and  tho  oranini  of  the 
bull  .'ire  .nltemntely  sculptured  on  iIm  BMtOpOb 
^Lalatco,  Ant.  di  Homo,  16,  17.) 

Plates  of  the  most  pieeioiia  materialo  and  of  the 
finest  workmanship  were  sometimes  given  a.*  yfie% 
at  the  public  games.  (Horn.  IL  xxiii.  'J7U  ; 
Pind.  /ill.  L  SO ;  SehoL  4i/MiNVm.  ix.  121, 
123.)  £J.  y  J 

PATraULUM.  [PvBCJLl 

P-A'TINA  (AfKcU^,  dim.  Xtxiyiov  ul.  XtKopioy^ 
AfKay(7«ti|,  Athen.  vi.  p.  268,  \*KayU,  tecond  dim. 
KtKarl9ia^y  Bekker,  Antv.  794),  a  basin  or  bowl  of 
fluthcDware^  nualj  of  bionao  (Pallad.^  ib  RnL 
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i.  40  ;  Pliiu  //..V.  xxsir.  lU  i.  SA)  OT  lOnt. 
(Treb.  Poll  CkmL^  iOa,  e.) 

A  ps^nSf  flovcrao  with  •  hA  {4i|MMMfcMi%  ww 

•niiieliiiu^a  used  to  keep  i^pcs  'm<it»»ad  of  a  j.ir 
(G'l.  'i<^  //e  Huat.  xii.  43),  a  prciof  ib«t  this  vmel 
was  of  a  foini  inMmwdiata  between  Um  Fxmu 
and  the  Or.LA,  not  so  as  the  former,  nor  to 
deep  as  tlic  latter.  Hence  it  is  compared  to  the 
crattT.  (rkhol.  m  Aritiopk,  Aekarm.  WO'.K) 
(CitATBit.1  Xhta  afiooant  of  ita  ahape  accords  with 
a  varMtjr  m  iwa  to  which  it  wat  applied,  vix.,  to 
hold  watrr  ajid  a  Bp»oiitro  for  washing  (Aristoph. 
t^a^.  md  clay  lor  making  bricks  {Am*, 

1 143,  1 146),  in  Tomiting  (iVit&  904 ),  and  in  smelt- 
jnu  tHp  o--!*  of  quicksilviT.  (Pliii.  11.  X.  xxxiii.  8. 
s.  4l.)  lint  its  most  Ire^ucut  use  waa  in  cookery 
and  pharmacy.  (Plin. //.iV.  uiiL2.  i.83.)  Al- 
tbengh  the  pateim  and  the  oUa  wcn  abe  mtA,  the 
Bti^  flf  «et  were  wtaiamAf  ptaparad,  aoma- 
times  oriT  a  fire  (Plant  PstuJ.  iii.  2.  51  ;  Plln. 
//.  A^.  XYiii.  11.  S.26,  jcxii.  26.  iiU),  and  miuv> 
times  withant  file,  b  a  patina,  and  more  especially 
whi  ii  they  were  accompanied  with  sauco  or  tluld. 
(Hoi.  Hat.  L  3.  80.)  ileoM  the  word  occurs  in 
«inost  every  page  M  AjHCina  IH  Opmmiit  [Opso- 
itnrM] ;  and  hence  came  ili  tyuaajmf  ii^Miai. 
(Photins,  Ler.  a.  v.)  In  the  tame  bowl  the  food 
was  coiniiuinlv  Ijrini^'lit  to  tiihlc  (Xen.  fyr(>/>.  i.  3. 
g  4  ;  Athcii.  iT.  p.  149,  L  i  VUmL  MiL  iii.  1. 164  ; 
Ter.  Bm. W.  7. 49 ;  Her. SaL VLB.  48), ma esmpte 

of  w'rrh  ;^  Ars.ai'ioi'  Tw*"  Xay^caV  Kptuv,  i.e.  **a 
basiu  ol  su!wcd  lure."  (AriiUtph.  Ackam.  I  lOii.) 
But  it  ia  to  be  observed,  that  dishes  [Lanx,  Pa- 
Tkra]  were  used  to  bring  to  table  those  articles  of 
food,  the  form  and  solidity  of  which  were  adapted 
to  snch  vessels. 

The  ailver  bowl  waa  t(»netiin««  ornamented,  as 
vlA  iTj-leatee  (ledfrvfa,  TieK  Pell,  te.),  or  by 
the  insertion  of  mirrors  {specilluia^  Fl.  Vopisc.  Pro- 
ttu^  ed.  Salinaaii).    These  bowb  n-t  ighcd 

limB  10  to  SO  Iba.  each.  Vitelliiis,  wishing  to  ob- 
tain an  f.Trthrnwarr  howl  of  immense  si»'-,  had  a 
funtace  coiistructt^d  oa  purpose  to  bake  it  (Phu. 
U.N.  xxxr.  12.  8.  46  ;  Juv.  ir.  130—134.) 

A  method  of  diviQatiea  bj  the  uae  of  a  basin 
{Kwatrofuantla)  if  nmlioned  hf  Tu/tam  oa  Ljroo- 
phron,  V.  «1.S.  [J.  Y.j 

PATHES.    [Patricti  ;  Senatus.] 

PATRtA  POTESTA&  Potestas  signi6es  ge- 
nerally a  power  or  faculty  of  any  kind  by  which 
we  do  any  thing.  Potesta.^*'  says  Pauius  (Dig. 
AO.  tit  16.  s.  215),  has  several  signifieatioM: 
when  i^lied  to  Magistrntna,  it  ia  Imperinra  ;  in 
the  case  of  Children,  it  is  die  Patria  Petestas  ;  in 
the  cane  of  ylavpii,  it  ia  Doniiiiiunu"  According 
to  Paoloa  then,  Potestas,  as  applied  to  Magia- 
Irattta,  ia  eqnindeat  to  Imperinm.  Thus  we  find 
Potestas  associated  with  the  adjoctivo^  Praotoria, 
Coosolaris.  But  Potestas  is  applied  tu  Magi«- 
tntaa  who  had  not  the  Imperium,  as  for  instance 
to  Quaestors  and  Tnbuni  Plebis  (Cic  pro  CluenL 
c  27)  ;  and  Potestas  and  Imperinm  are  often  op- 
posed in  Cicero.  Both  the  fxiiri-ssioiis  'rritmni- 
ciuo)  Jos  and  Tribonida  Potestas  arc  used  (Tacit. 
Awm.  i  %  3).  Tbna  it  oeene  that  thii  word 
Potffitas,  like  many  othrr  Roman  tenns,  had  both 
a  wider  sigiutication  and  a  narrower  one.  In  its 
WHier  signification  it  might  IBflan  all  the  power 
that  was  delf^atcd  to  any  person  by  the  Stai-\ 
whatever  might  be  the  extent  of  that  power,  in 

iii  aamwwt  iigBifiettipiWf  it  mt  en  th*  one 
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hand  equivalent  t-j  Inipiriunj  ;  and  on  the  other, 
it  expctased  the  power  of  thooe  fioDGtioaariee  who 
had  not  the  Inpcrmn.  SoaietiBieB  it  waa  need 

to  exprc><:B  a  Ma(ristratn!«,  a*  a  person  (Sucton. 
Clawi.  13 ;  Juv.  i>aL  X.  lOU;  ;  and  hence  in  the 
Italian  laqgn^ge  tht  wwd  PedeitJk  ayiUea  • 
Magistrate. 

Potestas  is  also  one  of  the  words  ly  which  is 
pxprt'ssed  the  power  tliat  one  private  person  has 
u%-er  another,  the  other  two  beinc  MaoM  and 
M.incipium.  The  Poteetaa  ia  cither  Bamitnea, 
that  is,  ownership  ns  cxhiliited  in  tho  relation  of 
Master  and  Slave  |,6£HVLeij  ;  or  Patria  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  relation  of  Father  and  Child.  The 
Mancipium  framed  after  the  aaakgj  of  the 
Pute^Siu  liuiumica.  [M-iNUfiCM.] 

Patria  Potestas  then  signifiM  the  power  which 
a  Roniaii  fiuher  had  over  the  penona  of  bis  children, 
gmndehildrea,  and  other  desModanto  {Jilii/amilim^ 
filiarfaiinliaf),  and  peiur.illy  iill  the  rights  which 
he  bad  bv  virtue  of  his  patemit/.  The  fouad* 
ati<Ri  of  the  Puria  Poteetaa  ww  n  Reottn  marb 
ri<i:;«\  and  the  birth  ef  •  child  fliv*  it  fiill  effect. 

(.MATRUfONIt'll.) 

It  doe*  not  aeen  tliat  the  Patria  PMestas  wae 
ever  riewed  among  the  Romans  as  absolutely 
equivalent  to  the  Dominica  Potestas,  or  as  involv* 

VA^  ownershiji  of  the  child  ;  and  yet  the  original 
notion  of  the  Patria  came  very  near  to  that  of  the 
Donittien  Poteetaa.  (higinally  the  fiuhnr  had  the 

piwer  of  life  and  death  over  his  son  as  a  member 
of  his  fomilia:  he  could  scii  him  and  so  bring  him 
into  the  nmcipii  CMun;  nod  he  knl  the  jus  noxae 
dandi  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  hl<«  heing 
liable  for  the  delicts  of  his  cbUd.    He  could  also 

give  his  child  in  adepUoi,  nd  cniMcipftto  n  child 
at  bi«  pieaeanb 
The  &ther  eedd  ezheiedato  liia  eon,  he  eooU 

siihstltutc  another  pe  rson  as  heir  to  him  [TlKRiaiJ^ 
and  he  cmuld  liy  liis  u  ill  appoint  him  a  tutor. 

The  general  rights  and  di.sabilitieB  ef  a  fiKoe* 
fiimilias  may  be  thus  briefly  expn  ^s.-d  —  "  TIip 
child  is  incapable,  in  his  privau-  riglii.o,  of  any 
power  or  dominion  ;  in  every  other  respect  he  ia 
capable  ef  1^  righla.**  (SavknT,  i^fil*m^  Ac 
ii.  52.)  The  ineapndty  ef  tike  child  is  not  really 
an  incapacity  of  ac(iiilrinp  !eg;il  rij;]it,«,  for  tho 
child  could  acquire  by  contract,  for  instance  ;  but 
every  thing  thnt  he  nei|nind,  wai  neqniRNl  far  hit 

fathrr. 

As  to  mntu^rs  that  belonged  to  the  Jus  Publi- 
cum, the  son  laboured  under  no  incapacities :  he 
could  vote  at  the  Comitia  Tribute,  he  could  fill  a 
magistratus;  and  he  could  be  a  tutor:  for  tho 
Tutela  was  considered  a  part  of  Jus  Publicum. 
^Dig.  1.  Uu  6.  ■.  d  }  Liv.  zxiv.  44  ;  OelL  iL  2.) 

Thn  dtild  had  Commhian  and  Oonmerehiin, 
I'ke  any  Roni.m  citizen  who  was  sni  jiiri?,  hut 
tliese  Iqpoi  capacities  brought  to  him  no  present 
power  or  ownenhip.  His  marriage  with  hia  nuhcr^ 
coment  was  legal  {jiutum)^  Init  if  it  wiis  nccom- 
panied  with  the  In  Man  urn  cunvcntio,  \m  wife 
caino  into  the  power  of  his  father,  and  not  into  the 
power  of  the  son.  The  son's  children  were  in  all 
casee  in  the  power  ef  their  gmndfathcr,  when  the 
son  was.  The  son  coold  tlw  divwee  hia wift  with 
hii  father's  consent. 

Inasmuch  as  ho  had  Comnx  rcinm,  he  eoold  he 
a  witness  Xn  Mancipntiones  and  Testiimrnts  ;  hut 
he  could  not  have  property  nor  servitutos.  He 
hnd  the  tfitinwnti  Jnetio^  •»  tlMndj  Untod,  m  fiv 
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ai  to  ]>«  a  witnrss  to  n  trttaincnt  ;  bnt  he  could 
not  mak*  a  tcatainail,  for  be  had  notkinf  t»  du- 
poBp  of ;  and  he  coold  not  hate  •  bene. 

for  kU  father  by  cutiuutt,  but  none  for  hiniKlt, 
except  in  the  caae  of  an  Adstifohtio^  n  iiMfUnce 
which  Bhfnv!!  tlu-  dlT.  n  tici-  hrtwrrn  a  and  a 
ilare.  [Uuligatiunks. J  Uut  a  filiiis  ;>u»»e«  coald 
incur  obIij|:ationct  and  could  b«^  su>'<l,  liko  a  pater* 
ftailiea.  (Dk.  4&.  tiu  1.  e.  141. 1 2 1  44.  tiL  7. 
•.89.)  The  wondatlfliieftlHMe  race  efhwwnt 
t!io  maxim  thnt  tbo  cinditi  -n  of  n  nia.«t''r  enuld  lio 
improred  hj  the  act*  of  hii  siares,  but  not  made 
vene;  and  this  nurim  applied  equally  to  a  aon 
nvtA  a  s1av(\  R.-twecn  Un-  failx  r  and  the  ion  no 
civilea  oLli^.uionfs  CL>uld  <^iist ;  neither  of  them 
conaequently  could  have  a  right  of  action  aninst 
the  other.  But  natoralet  obl^tiwwe  nigot  be 
eaublt«hed  between  them,  Some  writen  hare 
in]>pn^('i!  that  ttuTf  wiis  a  ditron'tice  iKtwern  tlic 
capcitks  and  incapacities  of  a  filim&miliat  and  a 
MtaMKae  ••  to  •UigatioQee ;  Iwt  the  nmnu 
all*  l)y  ?;vT';my  eecm  conclmively  to  »\\o\v  that 
tlicie  viios  m  ditfercnce  at  all.  {■S^st^m^  &.c  ii. 
Bpylap*,  T.) 

In  the  case  of  delict  by  a  fiiintfamiliaa  noxnlet 
aetkmc*  wore  allowed  aiminrt  the  father.  (Oaius, 
iv.  7*.)  n-it  . Instil. iaii  ;iKcili*hcfl  tin- no\a<>  (itniitin 
in  the  caae  of  a  filing  or  filia£uniliaa,  **  cum  apud 
vetotee  kfan  cepunwitatowa  invenimiia  laepina 
div'tt^m,  ipsos  fili  t'itmilias  pro  suit  (!<  h'ctiis  posse 
coiireuiri.'*    (Inst.  4.  tit.  8.  a.  7  ;  Dig.  43.  tit 

S9.  1. 1.  8l  I  4  )  INosAfcia  Aom  i  Tmuv^ 

The  incapocity  «f  the  child  to  acquire  for  him- 
■elf  and  hia  capurity  to  acqnire  for  hii  father,  a« 
w«U  at  ibeir  ntttual  inca|iacity  of  aeftniinf  righta 
flf  aetMH  afttuntt  eiMranoUwr,  ai»  viewed  hy  tome 

niodrni  \vrit«Tg  .Ti  a  coHiicqiiiTuc  of  n  111511  unity 
of  person,  whiit-  other*  altirm  that  there  m  im  tmcc 
of  euch  a  fiction  io  tlw  Renan  law,  and  that  tho 
n*stini[»tiiiii  is  \>\-  nr»  mrans  npCPSKtrr  to  cxitlain 
the  rule  of  law.  (Uuckiiig,  JmM.  i.  'i'.Ul,  u.  20.) 
Indeed  the  fictiofi  ef  ffich  a  unity  ia  quite  nnnecea- 
Muy,  the  fiudnMRtal  naxiB^  alnadjr  referred 
tOt  Aat  •  «aa  nay  V  nade  vfelier  Imt  not  poorer 
by  hia  ilave*  and  rliildri-n  i«  a  siniplo  positive 
rule.  Thouffh  the  child  could  not  acquire  for  him- 
•elf^  yet  all  that  he  did  aeqmn  for  hia  father, 
mi;.'I>t  Locrvmc  his  own  in  thr  event  r  f  hU  fatlirr'g 
death,  a  circuiDstance  which  matcruiiv  duiiii- 
gaiabad  the  acquisitions  of  •  agn  from  tneso  of  a 
•bfvtaad  aoeordingljr  the  mb  ia  MMtfaaai»tbeagh 
not  wltb  ftnct  propriety,  coaaidefBd  aa  a  kind  of 

joint  owner  with  his  father. 

The  rule  aa  to  the  incapacitj  of  a  filiuafiuniliaa 
tar  aeqniriRg  pmpeity  vaa  ftiat  wud  abeat  the 

tini!^  of  Atii^istus,  when  the  gnn  was  empowered 
to  acquire  tor  himself  and  to  trvol  as  his  own 
whatever  be  got  ki  nulHaiy  aenrice.  This  was  the 
Castrense  Pecnlium,  with  respect  to  which  the  aoa 
was  considered  as  a  person  sui  jaria.  (Jut.  Sat. 
xvi.  51  ;  Ciaiti^,  ii.  IU(i.)  Hut  it  the  ^linsfiamiliaB 
died  without  having  sutde  anj  diapotitioo  o{  this 
peculium.  It  came  to  the  Mm^  and  tbia  eontianed 
to  \x-  the  law  till  Justinlaji  altered  it  ;  but  in  this 
case  the  property  came  as  Pecaliuiu,  nut  as  11  ere- 
ditaa.  The  pririlegee  af  •  iUmfiunilias  as  to  the 
aeqnisitioii  of  pr>perty  were  extended  under  Con- 
atantine  to  hia  acquisitiona  made  during  the  dia- 
ahaij^o  «r  dvil  «<Boe%  and  •■  tUi  mnr  jmkfpt 
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wast  framed  after  the  aiiah»'_'-v  <>f  t)ic  Caatrenae  Pe* 
cuhum,  it  was  deaignated  by  the  name  Quasi  Caa> 
trenaa  PaeaKuL  rutber  pririlegee  of  the  mum 
kind  were  also  given  by  Const.) ntine  and  extemlt  il 
under  aubseqoent  cDipi-roni  {(fu>ia  qu.ic  jxUri  nam 
adtpuntmtmr). 

The  Patria  Potcataa  began  with  the  birth  of  a 
child  in  a  Roman  marriage.  If  a  liomau  had  by 
mistake  married  a  woman  with  whom  he  had  no 
conlnlbtaBl^  thinking  that  «aiiMibii»  extMad,  ha 
was  aHowed  to  prore  bia  aaia  (eaatat  arrordt 

Lifio),  ujjoii  di)inir  whlt]i  the  child  that  h.id  l>i-<.-B 
burn  aiHi  the  wiie  also  became  Roman  citisens, 
and  from  that  time  the  aaa  vaa  ta  the  power  of 
the  fitther.  Tliis  causae  prnliatio  was  alh^we*!  Itr 
a  Senatus-consultum  (Ciauis,  l  67),  whicii,  as  it 
appears  from  the  oontoxt,  and  a  conponoan  witb 
Ulpiaa'k  Fmgawota  (riL  4),  was  an  aawndnent 
of  the  L«t  Aelk  Savtib.   Other  inatanecs  <^  the 

causae  prttbatlo  are  initilioned  by  (iatus. 

I It  was  a  condition  of  the  Pauria  Poteetaa  that 
the  ^d  ahoald  be  befretiM  in  awiriaiihiai  1e- 
irtimiim.  ((7ahi^  i.  .'o~107  ;  ln-,t  T.  tit.  5—11.) 
liy  the  old  law,  tlie  »ubsci|uent  marii.i^c  uf  ibe 
porenli  did  not  legitimate  a  child  bom  before  the 
marriagOi  But  it  teems  to  have  early  become  tho 
fashion  for  the  Emperor,  as  an  act  of  grace,  to 
place  Buch  child  on  the  same  fiKjtin?  aa  legitanato 
children.  The  Intimation  per  sabsequeaa  matri- 
monian  aniy  beoaia  an  eMabtiA«d  mla  of  kir 
uniler  Cnnfttantine,  and  waa  introdnced  Ibr  the  ad> 
viuila^e  of  children  who  were  bom  in  concubini^te, 
fCo.vctTlllta.]  In  the  time  of  Theodotiua  IL, 
the  mio  was  established  by  which  a  child  waa 
legitimated  per  oblationem  curiae.  To  th< two 
"modes  of  legitimation,  Justinian  added  that  per 
reacriptOBi  prindMa.  The  child  tbua  legitioiatcd 
caiM  urto  the  fioailia  and  the  pelartM  ef  hii  frtbeiv 

aj  if  he  had  b'»«*n  bom  in  la«-ftil  nurriai;e. 

1  he  Patria  Poteataa  ooold  also  be  acquired  by 
either  of  the  wim  af  Adopttoa.  f  Aooptbo, 

I  p.  1.5.  li.] 

The  I'atria  Potcistaa  was  dissolved  in  Tariout 
ways.  It  waa  diasolTcd  by  the  death  of  tlia  Mha^ 
upon  wbieb  event,  the  giandcbildian,  if  dm  wv 
any,  who  bad  W^erta  been  in  the  poirer  of  their 

prandfati  1  1 ,  laie  into  the  power  of  their  father 
i»  ho  wi>s  now  sui  juris.  It  could  also  be  diaaolred 
in  Tsriooa  ways  during  the  lifetime  of  the  fttbcK 
A  maxima  or  nu-iiia  capitis  diminutio  either  of 
the  pstretit  or  child  dissulved  the  I'atriii  I'uU^^las ; 
though  in  the  case  of  either  party  aiutaining  a 
capitis  diminatio  by  falling  into  the  hands  of  an 
the  relatian  mi;.'ht  be  revived  by  Poat> 
liniiiiium.  A  fiither  who  was  adroyated,  and  conse- 
quently sustained  a  miniioa  capitis  duninutio,  came 
together  with  bia  cUMiaa,  vba  bad  Uthttto  been 
in  his  [kower.  into  the  prtwer  of  his  adoptive  father. 
Thi:  emancipatioQ  of  the  chUd  liy  the  fuiher  was  a 
common  mada  of  dissolving  tlic  Tatria  Poteataa, 
and  was  accompanied  by  the  Minima  Capitis  diiaf 
nutio.  If  a  son  was  elected  Fkmen  Dialis  or  a 
daughter  was  chos  n  a  X'cstal,  the  Patria  I'otestaa 
ceased  ;  and  in  the  later  peiiod,  it  waa  alao  die- 
solved  by  the  mi>  atttdidng  etartaia  dvO  or  aeda« 
Riastlral  hononrj.  The  Pote?»t*8  of  the  Aither 
nii^ht  e>'<-ue  without  the  son  becoming  aui  jttriai  aa 
in  the  ca^e  of  ihe  son  being  given  in  ade|itien. 

The  term  I'atria  Pfttestas  ."triLlly  cT])rr^<ri  the 
power  of  the  father,  as  such,  which  arises  from  the 
fntafanl  lalatiw ;  bnt  Iba  Im  aba  infnrti  tba 
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rl^liU  of  thf  cliUd  M  a  filiusfaniilos  or  filiafainiluis. 
Ot  tho»e  Dalits,  the  DKMt  impartaiti  wm  the  ca- 
pacity of  bcin^  th«  ntw  hcrw  of  th«  filther.  G«n*- 
nllv,  thf  jjaroiU  could  nnaiiciiatf  hi.i  iliili^  at  his 
pk.isnnr,  and  thus  doprivo  hiiu  of  the  right«  of 
Bgrmtion  ;  bat  th«  law  in  thw  iMfWCt  wa«  altered 
bv  .Instini.iii  (A'^i*.  f>f>.  c.  11>.  who  made  the  con- 
Bent  of  the  child  neccuNiry.  (Savignr,  .Vvstem, 
ii.  49,  &6  ;  pMk«s/Ml  ItL  U2 1 'Boc'kin;^.  /f»/. 
i  2  >4.)  (G.  L.] 

PATRI'CTI.  Tliii  word  w  •  4«rintti«e  from 
paitT,  whirii  in  the  earlv  timet  invarial'ly  d'  noted 
m  patridaa,  aiid  in  the  later  time*  of  the  republic 
freqaentlj  oeem  in  tbe  Roman  writen  at  e<|iiiva- 
1<  :it  t  '  f^enator.  Patricii  tli.  riT.-fc  tlmM- 
uitK  lt>  lonjjed  to  the  piiLreA  rux  jairi  s  cus  {acuu- 
tortt)  volnit  nominari,  patricioiquc  eorum  liberos." 
(Cic.<^  He  PmU.  ii.  12  ;  Liv.  L  B  :  Diooya.  ii.  &) 
It  ia  a  iiii«takc  in  the*e  writers  to  nppoM  that 
the  patn>-ii  wi  ro  imly  thi-  o'^^l■I;nl;  of  iiso  patres 
in  the  mum  of  acnatorii  and  ucccuarily  coiuiected 
with  them  hf  hiood.  Pitrw  and  patridi  vera 
originally  mnvt  rtible  terms.  (I'lat.  ttomiJ.  ; 
Lydiis,  (ic  Mem.  i.  20.  tU  M>i<!.  i.  l(i  ;  Nii  ltihr, 
HtMt.  of  liomt,  L  p.  3S6.)  The  udrd-*  },alr^s  and 
jMtricii  hare  radically  and  eaftontiallr  the  same 
meaning,  and  some  of  the  ancients  believed  that 
the  name  patres  wa*  ui^'""  to  that  jiaitiruiar  clai-g 
«f  the  RooMii  populatioo  iron  the  fact  that  tbcjr 
w«re  Sttbtn  «f  fimlBca  (Pint  IHoiuft.  L  e.); 
otherii,  that  they  wcrL>  called  so  fmrn  thrir  nc-? 
(SaIIuaI,  CatU.  C)  ;  or  became  they  diitributed 
Jaad  omnng  tho  poorer  dtiMM,  M  bthen  did 
emr-  it;  tliMr  children.  (Feat  *.  e.  Fatm  Sena/om; 
Lvtl.  tie  Aleut,  ir.  50.)  But  most  writers  jiutly 
refer  the  name  to  the  patrociniiim  which  the  pa- 
trictnnt  cxoiviaed  orcr  the  whole  itntc,  nad  over ; 
nil  clacMi  «f  panani  of  wiioni  it  wi«  eompoMd,  \ 
(Flut  and  Salltut,  L  Zonttw^  til  8  ;  6ndM^ 
s.  V.  TlarplKm.) 

In  considering  who  the  patrician*  WOR^  wo  Iwffo 
\n  di.stiiijiii.sil  three  jHTiodj  in  the  hi^torr  of  Rnmp. 
The  lir^l  cxtcud*  Irani  tlic  fumidatiou  of  the  city 
down  to  the  establishment  of  the  plebeians  as  a 
Hoond  order  $  the  aecood,  from  thti  ovcnt  down  to 
Ao  time  of  Conetantine,  daring  whidi  ton*  the 
patricians  were  n  real  aristricmi  y  of  birth,  and  as 
Mich  funned  a  distinct  daas  of  Koman  citizi.'ng  op- 
IMoed  te  the  pleheiant,  and  afterwards  to  the  new 
plebeian  aristwracy  of  the  noLil  s :  the  third  period 
extends  from  Constantino  down  to  the  middle  Ages, 
during  which  the  patridnn  WW*  BO  laQRer  an 
anatocraey  of  birth,  but  were  penxHW  who  nerely 
enjoyed  a  title,  first  granted  by  the  emperors  and 
afterwards  hv  the  popes  also, 

Fmt  Period :  from  tie /uaadatUm  of  tke  atg^  to 
tieeetMitkmmt  of  pUbeSm  owfar.  Niebuhi^ 
ri  !*c.in  hes  into  thf  rarly  liislnry  of  Tlnnio  haro 
eslaUli«bed  it  as  a  tact  btynud  all  duuLt,  tliat  dur- 
ing this  period  the  patricians  comprised  the  whole 
body  of  Romans  who  enjoyed  the  full  franchise, 
that  they  were  the  populut  Jiomtuui*,  and  that 
there  were  no  other  real  citi/e[ii^  Wsides  them. 
( N  iebohr,  Uiit,  o/ Aonm,  il  pp.  224,  225.  note  507 ; 
Cte;  prv  Cbeem.  8&)  The  patridana  nraat  be  re- 
garded 83  cnr.qiifrnrs  wlio  n-diieed  the  rarlirr  in- 
habitants of  the  places  lliey  oenqaed  to  a  stat '  of 
Mrvltade^wlueh  in  ourauthoritiej  iadeeignated  )<y 
the  terms  difnt  and  pUbs.  The  f  tliiT  prtrt«  (>{  tiie 
lloinnn  population,  namely  dicnts  and  slaves,  did 

not  belong  to  tho  poptthv  Bamum,  or  wvadgn 
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pf^opV,  and  were  not  burghers  or  petnekni.  The 
•euators  were  a  adttct  body  of  the  popnltu  or  m> 
trieiaat,  which  acted  ae  their  repn  sentatlve.  The 
hurphr-rs  or  y>atrieuitis  consisted  nri^-inally  of  three 
di^t  iut  tril-es,  which  gradually  became  united 
i:.!o  the  ^n>,rei|B  pepolos.  Tbcee  tribes  had 
founded  settleiiients  Tipnn  8''Teral  of  the  hills  wliirh 
were  feubictjuoiiUy  lucludwi  within  the  precincts  of 
the  city  of  Home.  Their  names  were  Banmcc, 
Titiee,  nod  Lueaireiy  «r  Ranuienaea,  Titicnsea,  and 
Lnceranea.  EaA  of  tiwee  tribes  eons!  sted  of  tm 
curiae,  and  each  curia  of  ten  decuri's,  whuli 
were  established  iiar  representative  and  military 
pnrpesee.  r8n*A¥oal  The  ilrst  tribe^  or  the 
Karnrii  s,  were  n  I-ntin  mlotiy  m\  the  Palatine 
lull,  &;iid  to  luve  kMxn  founded  by  liotnubis.  As 
lung  as  it  stood  aluue,  it  eotttaiaed  only  one  hun- 
dred  ge&tea,  and  bad  a  senate  of  one  hundred 
roembert.  When  the  Tities,  or  Sabine  settlers 
fm  tho  Qiiirinal  and  \'ii)iinal  h;lU,  under  king 
Taliiu,  became  uiutcd  with  the  Kauincs,  the  nttn- 
ber  of  gentes  as  wdl  aa  that  of  senators  was 
increase  d  to  200.  Th.  "lo  two  tribes  after  their 
uaiun  cuntiiuied  probably  for  a  considerable  time 
to  be  the  patrknana  of  Rome,  until  tho  Uiird 
tribe,  the  Luccres, ,  which  chiefly  consisted  of 
Etruscans,  who  had  settled  on  the  Coeiian  Hill, 
also  became  united  with  the  other  two  as  n 
third  tnbo.  When  thie  settlement  waa  made  ia 
not  eertaitt :  sene  my  iSm  it  was  in  ihe  time  of 
Romulos  fFest.  $.  v.  Cueliut  Afom$  and  l.uc 
Varro,  t/e  Ltnf/.  lAit.  t.  5A)  ;  others  that  it,  took 
place  at  a  hiter  ttma.  (Tacit.  Annal.  it.  (;5  ;  PesL 
».  r.  Thscmm  n'evm.)  Hut  the  KtrviKnn  settlt<ment 
was  in  nil  probability  older  thaji  that  of  the  Sabines 
(sec  (Jiittling,  Gr$ch.  dtr  Horn,  Siaattrer/,  p.  54, 
dt&X  though  it  seems  occasionally  to  have  reoeivod 
new  bands  of  Etmaean  aettlea  even  as  late  a*  A* 

time  of  the  rejnihlie. 

The  auml^ajimtiun  of  these  three  tribes  did  not 
take  place  at  once :  tho  union  between  Ijatias  and 
Sahinej  iiastrilx  d  to  t!ie  re;i:n  of  H'aniilnn,  thotTgh 
it  dt>cs  not  app4:ar  to  have  been  quit4'  \n:ttect^  since 
the  Latins  on  some  occasions  claimed  a  soporiontj 
over  tho  Sabinea.  (Diaoja.  iL  62.)  The  Xinanaa 
•ziited  fiv  a  long  time  aa  a  wparate  tribe  with- 
fiut  enjoying  tlie  same  rights  fis  the  iwo  others 
until  Tnrquiniua  Priscus,  himself  on  £lru»cau, 
caused  them  to  be  placed  en  a  footing  of  cqnalitj 
with  the  others.  For  this  rcasrrn  he  is  said  to 
have  increased  the  number  of  sfitiUurs  to  iiOQ 
(I)ionya.  in,  67  t  LIv.  L  35  ;  Cic  de  Re  FubL 
ii.  20 ;  compare  Sbnatua),  and  to  hare  added  two 
Vestal  Tiigins  to  the  existing  number  of  four. 
(Dionys.  /.  r.  ;  Fest.  s.  r.  .V.r  J  V  r  ii'  watrrdale* ; 
Nicbu'hr,  Hi^.  o/Jiome,  L  n.  302,  6lc)  The  Lo* 
cem,  however,  ta%  notwitnalaadii^  this  eqnalisn- 
tinn,  sotr.etiines  disliiiguiflied  from  the  other  tribes 
by  the  name  patres  mtmorum  ^cniutin  ;  though 
this  name  ia  also  apf^ied  to  other  mcmlu  r^  of  tho 
potricians,  e.  p.  to  those  plelieian  finmilies  who 
were  admitted  by  Tarriuinius  Priscus  into  the  three 
tribes,  and  in  c  :  ;  :k Hm  with  these,  the  Lucercs 
arc  agau  called  paire$  mrybraai  peiUium.  (Compare 
Niebnhr,  i  p.  SOI,  and  OiHtling,  p.  fte.) 
That  this  dii*tinction  hetwrcTi  patres  iiiajMnnn  and 
iiiiaorum  gentium  was  kept  up  in  private  life,  at  a 
time  when  it  bad  no  value  whatever  in  a  political 
[iiiint  of  view,  is  clear  from  Cicero  {ad  /'am.  ix. 
21}.  Tullus  Hostilius  admitted  several  of  the 
BoUa  gantca  of  Alba  iHwing  tho  pMriciana 
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jifttret  fe:rif,  I.iv.  i.  30),  vi/..,  tho  Tiillii  (Julsi  ?), 
berviiii,  (^umcui,  Cii.>;:uau  C'umtti,  and  Cloelii,  to 
which  Dianysiua  (iiL  29)  addt  the  gem  Mctilk. 
Anou  Morcius  admitted  tb*  Iknoiiiii  (Dionyt. 
iil  48),  Tarquinnw  Priteofl  tlw  Ttatlii  (Dionyi. 
it.  .'iX  S'Tviuj  Tulliiii*  ihf  Octavii  {Suotmi.  Awf. 
1,  dtc),  and  even  Tarqaioiiu  Si^erbiu  seeuu  to 
1»«a  luid  rimOtf  imcirtiaM.  (Dionyt.  w.  &7  ; 
Sucton.  Vifrl/.  1.)  We  An  not  hear  that  the  nnm- 
ber  of  giniut  was  tucfi^«-<i  l>y  xhcse  adouationa, 
and  miut  therefore  lappose  that  aotm  at  tbtB  bad 
already  become  extinct,  and  that  the  vif  wriw 
which  thus  arose  were  filled  up  with  those  new 
btti^jher*.  (Gottling,  p.  2*22.)  During  tli«-  iiin<-  v{ 
tb«  lepafalk,  diitiqiiwabed  stnu^gen  and  wealthy 
plebedUM  w«e  oeeanotttUy  nwde  iUmni  fialiimns, 
«.  p.  Appiu*  Clamliui  ami  his  gens  (Li v.  x.  8  ; 
compan  iL  16  ;  Diouys.  v.  40  ;  Suetou.  d'tit.  1  >, 
and  Doaulini  AhenobsrbuK.  (Suet  A'ero,  1.)  As 
rrcnrtls  the  kint'ly  jx-riod  th<^  Unman  llI^t  iriaiis 
speak  .14  if  the  kings  had  bad  the  power  uf  rai^fing 
a  goiis  or  an  individual  to  the  rank  of  a  patrician  ; 
but  it  it  evident  that  the  king  conld  not  do  this 
witiiottf  the  eensMit  of  Hi»  patraa  n  their  emiea  ; 
ftnd  hfnce  T,ivv  (iv.  4)  niakcs  ramilciiis  lay,  "(kt 
cooptationcm  in  patren,  aut  ab  regibus  lecli,"  which 
lectio,  of  course,  required  the  sanction  of  the  body 
of  patriciates.  In  t'tf  liuif  of  thf  rt')iiil/l;c  suih  an 
elevation  to  the  nuik  of  patricuii  could  only  be 
graiiti  <i  bj  the acnato and  the  populus.  iv. 
4,  X.  8,  eompwe  eifieGiaUy  Becker,  Hmdb,  der 
R»m,  AUertk.  li.  1.  p.  26.  fte.) 

SiiH  i-  ili.Ti"  wiTf  no  dtht-T  Roman  citizens  Imt 
the  patricians  during  this  period,  we  caooot  speak 
•(  any  rights  or  privileges  belonging  to  then  exclu- 
sively ;  thcv  an-  all  tompn'ht'iuiod  umlcr  Civitas 
(Kouan)  iUid  GsNii.  lic»pevting  their  rcLaliuiis  to 
the  kings  see  CouiriA  CoAUTA  and  Sb.matus. 
During  this  early  period  we  can  scaivcly  speak  of 
the  patricians  a.<i  an  arittocrocy,  unless  we  regartl 
tiicir  relation  to  tho  cli'  nu  in  tliis  !i>;iit.  (Ci.ikn.s.] 

ijnmtd  i'tfiod  •*  Jtom  tkt  tftu^ithtncut  of  Um 
fUfjim  (ifrfiT  ftr  rtf  tm§  itf  fhiulantim.  When 
the  plebeians  became  a  distinct  cK^a  of  citircns, 
who  shared  certain  rights  » ith  ihu-  jKiirician*,  ihe 
latter  lost  in  so  fiir  as  t].  >i  tiizhu  no  inngor 
brtoTiu'fd  to  them  exclusively.  But  by  far  the 
gtcatijr  number  of  rights,  and  thoec  the  most  im> 
portant  ones,  still  remained  in  the  exclusive  poe* 
•ession  of  the  jtatrifiani,  who  alone  were  mot 

r'mo  Jun^  nnd  were  the  fatlM  of  the  nadoii  m 
same  st'ii^e  as  liofore.  All  civil  and  n^ligious 
offices  wffe  in  their  possession,  aud  they  continued 
as  before  tn  he  the  popuhu,  the  nation  now  con- 
nsting  of  tho  jMipulus  and  tlic  {il<  l«-8.  This  di- 
tinction,  which  Livy  fuuud  iu  oxicieitt  ducunieiiu 
(zxT.  12),  eeems  however  in  the  course  of  time  to 
lutre  fiUkn  into  oblivion,  to  that  the  historian 
•eenu  to  he  eeaieelf  aware  of  h,  and  nsee  populus 
for  the  whole  body  of  citizens  ;  i  l.i  '.iiig  the  ple- 
beians. Linder  the  Antoniuea  the  term  populus 
Wgnified  all  the  eitii^ns,  with  the  exception  of  the 
patricii.  (Gains,  i.  3.)  In  their  r  l  i  :  i;  to  the 
plebeians  or  the  commonalty,  the  (jntncians  now 
were  a  real  aristoengr  of  birth.  A  person  horn  of 
a  patrician  family  was  nnd  remained  a  patiician, 
whether  he  was  rich  or  p>x)r,  whedior  he  waa  a 
mcmher  of  the  senate,  or  an  equea,  or  held  any  of 
the  great  offices  of  the  state,  or  not :  there  was  no 
power  that  could  moke  a  patrician  a  plebeian,  ex- 
cqift  hit  awn  iiaa  will,  m  avecjr  pahririen  in%ht 
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j  hv  adoption  into  a  ple1)«  Lm  family,  or  by  a  lolema 
traiksiijon  from  his  own  order  to  the  plobs,  become 
a  plebeian,  leaving  his  gens  and  curia  and  re- 
nouncing the  worn.  Aa  mgaida  the  ccaan%  ha 
might  indeed  not  belong  to  the  wealthj  ehueee, 
hilt  his  rink  remuined  the  same.  Instances  of  r>-- 
duced  petnciana  in  the  klter  period  of  the  republic 
are,  the  firther  of  M .  Aaouliae  BeMina  and  tlia 
family  of  the  Sulla-^t  prtvions  to  th»*  time  of  the 
dKtator  of  that  name.  (Suet.  Aug.  2  ;  Li  v. 
iv.  Itf  I  Plin.  //.  A',  xviii.  4  ;  Zonar.  viL  15; 
Atcon.  Ped.M  iSeaicr.  pu2^ed.  OrUL)  A  plebeian, 
on  the  other  hand,  or  even  a  stranger,  might,  as  we 
fUited  above,  be  made  a  pitrician  l>y  n  lex  curiata. 
But  thia  appears  to  have  been  done  veiy  aeidom  ; 
and  tba  eonscquence  waa,  that  in  the  eoone  of  a 

few  centuries  the  number  of  patrician  families  be- 
came so  rapidly  diminiished,  that  toward*  the  close 
of  t)ie  republic  tliere  were  not  more  than  fifty  such 
fimilies.  (Dionys.  i.  U.').)  Julius  Cnes;ir  hy  tlia 
lex  Ca<«ia  raised  several  plebeian  families  to  the 
rank  of  patricians,  in  order  that  they  might  be  able 
to  oontinao  to  hold  tba  aaciaat  prie«tlj  offices 
whieb  itiil  belonfed  to  thdr  oHcr.  (Saet  Oaet. 

41  ;  Tacit.  Anmil.  x'l.  2't  ;  Dion  Cass,  xliii.  47, 
xiv.  2.)  Augustus  soon  after  found  it  neceasaiy 
to  do  the  same  by  a  lex  Sacnio.  (Taeil.Aek;  Diea 
Cass.  xlix.  4  3,  lii.  4  2.)  Other  emperors  followed 
these  examples  :  C  laudius  mi^d  a  number  of  sena- 
tors and  such  persons  as  were  bom  of  illustrioua 
parents  to  the  rank  of  patriciaas  (Tacit.  Lc;  Suet. 
OfJL  1)  ;  Vespasian,  Titus,  and  other  emperors  did 
the  same.  il\v  iL  A ffrie.  9  ;  Capitol.  M.  Antonim, 
\  ;  Lamprid.  Cfmmod.  6.)  The  expression  for  thii 
act  of  nuMif  pecMM  to  the  nak  of  patrieiaBe  waa 

in  }\itriciot  or  in  fiimilittm  fHitrirluin  inHuyer*. 

Although  the  latriciaos  throughout  this  whole 
period  hod  the  character  of  aa  ariilociacj  of  birth, 
yet  their  political  rights  were  not  the  toOM  at  all 
times.  The  first  centuries  of  this  period  are  an 
almost  interrupted  struggle  between  jatrician* 
and  plebeians,  in  which  the  former  exerted  evcir 
means  to  retain  their  exdoitta  r%hta,  bat  whieh 
ended  in  the  establishment  of  the  poliiica!  equality 
of  the  two  orders.  [Hlbbs.]  Only  a  few  insimu- 
ficaiit  priestly  offices,  and  the  perfbnnance  of  ccrt.kin 
ancient  reli^'imis  rites  and  cemnonies,  remained 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  patricians  ;  of  which 
they  were  the  prouder,  as  in  former  days  their  re- 
l^gioos  power  and  significance  areia  the  basis  ot 
the^  pmitiesl  saperiority.  ( See  Amhraeeii,  Shtilm 
unil  AnJeufuii'/eti,  <{-c.  p.  5il,  &ic.)  At  the  time 
when  th>;  litruggie  between  patricians  and  pleU.i.tns 
ceased,  a  new  kind  of  aristociac3r  began  to  arlw 
nt  I?  in.n,  which  was  partly  ba-vd  upon  wfahli  and 
jwutly  ujwin  the  great  offices  of  the  repul.Iic.  and 
the  tenn  Nobiles  was  given  to  all  perwns  nhnse 
ancestnca  had  bald  any  of  the  cnrule  officeSi  (Coof 
pare  Nomtia.)  This  aristocracy  of  nobQea  threw 
the  old  patricians  as  a  body  Htill  more  into  the 
shade,  thoitgh  ))Otk  classes  of  ari^ocmta  united  as 
ht  a*  waa  poasiUe  to  monopolise  all  the  great 
rffirr<!  of  thc  State  (  I.iv.  xxii.  31,  xxxix. -41); 
but  ai though  the  old  patnciaas  were  obliged  in 
many  cases  to  malsa  WBHtwn  cause  with  the  nobiles, 
jei  they  could  never  sappreas  the  fediag  of  their 
own  superiority  ;  and  the  veneration  which  histori- 
c-al  antiquity  alone  can  bestow,  iiUvays  di.-itinpiiished 
them  as  individuals  from  the  nobiles.  Uow  mach 
wealth  gradually  gained  tba  nppcr  bsnd,  is  sedi 
Iron  thc  messnrc  adopted  aboot  thc  time  of  the 
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first  Puinc  WW,  bj  vhich  the  eipwMM  fee  the 

public  jjmnes  were  no  longpr  giren  from  tbe  «««• 
riuni,  l»ut  wrw  dt'frayed  hy  tho  nfJil  s  ;  nnd  m 
their  office  wu  the  first  step  to  the  ffrcat  offices  of 
tbe  repnbUe;,  tlial  mtmmt  wmu  1am  endtniaB  of 

thf  poorrr  rttirrn?  from  thi^**»  office*.  T'lidcr  tht' 
rtii]>'  r<ir«  llie  jH>sitioii  of  the  patricimis  as  a  body 
w;u  i.nt  i:r.|>r<>v.-d  ;  th«  lllluig  ttp  «f  tiMTMDcies 
io  their  order  b/  the  «mperon  began  more  and 
more  to  aasnme  tbe  character  of  an  especial  honour, 
conferred  ujmui  a  {HT»<in  fur  hi*  pood  iKTviccs  or 
merelj  as  a  peraonal  faTour,  so  that  the  tiaiisi* 
tioa  firora  thii  period  to  ti»  third  Ind  been  gra- 
duallj  preparing. 

Respiectiiig  the  grei^politir.il  .and  religioas  privi- 
Icget  which  tha  patridaM  at  first  pnsM»8ed  alone, 
but  afterwards  were  compelled  to  share  with  tiic 
plebeians,  sec  Pi.rds  and  the  articles  trpating  of 
the  several  HomAn  mai^istmcics  niid  jtrtcstly  offices. 
Com[iare  also  Gkm8  ;  CtRtA  ;  SsNATua, 

In  Aeir  dms  Mid  appcamaee  the  patnmns 
were  scarti'ly  di:'tii)-ijislic<l  frnin  tht--  n'st  <>f  the 
citiz4^ns,  Uiile&A  tiiey  were  s*rnators,  curule  tiiagii- 
trates,  or  eqaites,  in  which  case  they  wore  like 
others  the  ensigns  peculiar  to  thi  iif  dil,^liti^•s.  The 
only  thing  by  which  they  appear  u»  have  Wen  da- 
tinguihed  in  thvir  appearance  from  other  citizens, 
WBi  a  iKodiar  kind  of  shoes,  which  coTcred  the 
whole  foot  and  part  of  tbe  le^;,  though  they  were 
not  as  )tliih  ns  thi^  shorg  (if  s('iiatr<rs  and  ctiniio 
iDAjjistmtcs.  These  shoes  were  fiutened  with  four 
•tringe  (eoryyiaeorfem  palHteU)  and  ademad  with 

n  Tiirml.i  on  the  trip.  (*4mrc.  /V  Trnnqnil.  Anim, 
1  \  ;  PltiU  Qwtett.  Horn,  75  ;  Stat  S,lr.  v,  2.  27  ; 
Martial,  i.  50,  iL  Featoa  (s.  >•.  .\fnlleos) 

states  that  muUeus  was  the  vnmc  of  the  shoes 
worn  by  the  patricians  ;  but  the  p.nsw.:<'  "f  V'arro 
n  hicli  hi-  adduces  only  show,^  that  thr  rnuHri  (  nhoes 

of  a  purple  colour)  were  worn  by  tbe  curule  inagis- 
tiates.  (Compata  Dtoo  Can.  xliiL  41) 

77/ 'V'/  /'rriuJ :  from,  the  time  of  Conntnnftne  to 
the  niyldit:  ti4fe$,  Froio  the  time  of  Constantine  the 
di;:nity  of  patriciot  waa  a  personal  tlUe,  which 
conferred  on  thn  person,  tn  whom  it  was  granted,  a 
very  high  rank  and  ci  rtiin  privilegos.  Hitherto 
patricians  had  been  only  ;:•■'] nine  Uomnn  citizens, 
aad  the  digni^  bad  descended  from  the  StXhtr  to 
hit  children ;  bat  A*  new  dignity  was  created  at 
Constantinople,  and  wa.«  nril  l*-  «t<)«'(  il  nn  old  Ro- 
man fiunilit  s  ;  it  was  given,  without  any  regard 
to  persons,  to  such  men  as  had  for  a  long  time  dis- 
tinpiislied  thcmsclvi^s  ^'V  g'v>d  and  faithf  ul  wrvices 
to  the  empire  or  the  emperor.  This  new  dignity 
was  not  hereditary,  but  became  eztinGiwith  the 
death  of  the  person  on  whaon  it  waa  ranfened  ; 
and  when  dnritig  this  period  we  read  of  patrician 
fh:r>t!ies,  the  m<  anin-.:  ntily  t'lKit  tin-  head  of  such 
a  family  was  a  patriciua.  (Zosim.  I'u  40  ;  Cassiodor. 
Variar.  ri.  2.)  The  name  pntridna  during  this 
frriod  assnincd  the  cfmrcntional  nn'rining  of  fcitJier 
of  the  enijw  ror  (Ainmiaii.  MaxccUin.  xxix.  2  ;  Cod. 
19. tit.  vf  .Vi  ■^'xitboMwbowerethiisdiBtingaished 
aeeapied  the  highest  rank  among  the  illustres  ;  the 
ennsnts  alone  ranked  higher  than  a  patricius. 
(TMdor.  ix.  4.  ;  C<Hi.  tit.  '>l.  s.  3  ;  12.  tit. 
'i.  8.  3.)  Tbe  titles  by  which  a  patricins  was  dit- 
tingdshed  wei«  nainiificentia,  eefntado^emhtentia, 
and  ma^iitnd'i.  Th^y  wt-ro  cither  engn'.'<-d  in 
aetnril  .»>  rviie  (for  they  gtneniUy  held  the  highest 
otft  -CM  in  the  state,  at  the  court  and  in  the  pro- 
viucea},  and  wee*  Ihen  ealled  patricU  jarawsaftifsi. 
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or  th^  had  onlj  the  tttla  and  ware  called  putridi 
axtimfarm  or  komorard.  (Cassiod.  riii.  9 ;  Sararon 

a//  Sidon.  A}")!!,  i.  .'?.)  .All  of  thrm,  however,  were 
dittmguished  in  their  appeamnce  and  dress  from 
ordinary  perwoa,  and  anoom  appeared  b^fiiie  tha 
pnlilic  of!i(  rwi.s.;-  thnn  in  a  carr:ai:e.  The  empemrs 
were  gem  rally  vcr\  cautious  in  bestowing  this  great 
distinction,  tliougn  soma  af  tha  moat  aibitniy 
despots  conferred  the  honour  upon  young  men  and 
even  on  eunuchs.  Zeno  decreed  that  no  one  should 
he  made  {tfitriiiiis  who  had  not  been  c<in»ul,  prae< 
feet,  or  magister  militan.  (Cod.  8.  tit.  24.  a.  2.) 
Justinian,  however,  did  away  arith  MMne  of  theaa 
restrietioiis.  The  eleration  to  the  mnk  of  patriciua 
was  te»iified  to  the  person  by  a  writ  called  diplooia. 
(Sidon.  Apollin.  r.  1 6  ;  Suidas,  s.  v.  rpofiftmMiaifj 
compare  Cassiodor.  vi,  2,  viil.  21,  S^c.) 

This  new  dij^uity  was  not  confined  to  Romana 
or  subjects  of  the  empire,  but  was  sometimes  granu 
ed  to  foreign  prioceatanch  aa  Odoacer,  the  chief  of 
the  HoniH,  and  etheii.   When  the  pop^sef  Roma 

hud  est;ilili>licd  their  authority,  they  idsrn  a'S'unnrd 
the  right  of  bestowing  the  title  of  patricius  oa 
emhMm  paneoa  aad  princes,  and  many  of  tha 
Oermnn  emp'^rnrn  were  ihu*  d'Htinsn'i-ihed  hv  the 
popes.  In  St  vt  ral  of  the  tirnnaiiic  kingdums  the 
•omeigns  imitated  the  Roman  emperors  and  popea 
by  giving  to  their  moat  distingnisMd  anhjacta  tha 
title  of  pattieine,  bnt  these  patrieii  were  at  aU 
time*  nnieh  lower  in  mnk  than  the  Roman  [>atr;eii, 
a  title  of  which  liings  and  emperors  theiuselvsa 
ware  pnad. 

(Rein,  in  Kndk  und  Gnth~r'ii  Kniyrhrp'ddie^ 
*.  r.  Patririer,  and  for  the  early  p»Tiud  ol  Uoman 
Ilistorr,  Gottling's  (ietck.  der  Horn.  Staatirrr/i 
p.  al.'&e.,  ficdLerIi  Umdkmak.    &,  and  p^  133, 
Ac.)  [LS-l 

PATRIMI  ET  iM.ATRTMT,  nI..o  mlhd 
trimm  €t  Matrimm,  were  those  children  whoso 
parents  were  hoth  afive  (Faatu,  s.  v.  Fbmiida  / 
Mutr'tintt  ;  c.'ilh  d  \>\'  Dinnysius,  ii.22,  ifi.<pi9aXut}\ 
in  ilns  sfiwe  way  m  ptiier  patrimus  signifies  a 
father,  whose  own  father  is  still  alive.  (Festus,  s.  t», 
Paier  Pair.)  S-Tviin  (ad  Virg.  Georp,  31),  h<iw. 
ever,  confines  the  term  pntrimi  et  matrimt  to  chil- 
dren bom  of  parents  who  had  been  married  by 
the  religions  eeremooT  called  confiuxeatio :  it  tp» 
pears  probaUe  that  this  is  the  eomct  ate  of  the 
term,  and  that  it  was  only  npplicd  to  such  children 
so  long  as  thctr  parenu  were  alive.  We  know 
that  the  flamines  majores  were  obliged  to  lia«a 
1>r«  n  horn  of  jarents  who  had  hron  married  by  con- 
iarrcatio  (Tac.  A)iri.  iv.  IG  ;  G;iiu^  i.  112)  ;  and 
as  the  children  ctlled  patrini  et  matrimi  are  almost 
alwaya  mentioned  hi  oooDcction  with  religioaa 
rites  and  eeromonfea  (Cie.  dls  fivr.  mp.  1 1  ;  Lit. 
xx.xvii.  .3  ;  Grll.  i.  ]  2  ;  Tacit.  Ifi^l.  iv.  't'.\  ;  Macroh. 
iyLiiwm.  6  i  Yopisc.  Aurd.  19  ;  Orclli,  Inter,  o. 
2270),  tha  etalement  af  Serrins  ii  lendeied  mora 
prohaMe,  nince  the  snmc  re.nson,  which  confined 
the  utiiue  of  the  famines  auijurei  to  those  bom  of 
{larenu  who  had  been  married  by  conianeatio, 
would  also  apply  to  the  children  of  such  marriagei, 
who  would  probably  be  thought  more  suitable  for 
the  service  of  the  gods  than  the  oflFspritifi  of  other 
marriages.  (Kein,  Da$  Bam.  Privatrecht.  p.  177  { 
Oifttlmg;  aadk.  d.  Awn.  Staatm.  p.  90.) 

PATRO'NOMT  (iraTpor6jjLOi),\vcTi'  niaf:i5>trates 
nt  Sparta,  who  ciercirn  d,  as  it  were,  a  paternal 
power  over  the  whole  state.  Pausanias  (ii.  9.  §  I) 
layi,  that  tiusj  woe  inititated  by  CkosMiia*  UL 
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(&,c.  336 — 221X  who  dittmycd  the  power  of  the 
ynpvwUi  br  otebliahin^  patronomi  in  tbeir  place. 

The 7? pfif rri'a,  how  evfr, 'A ;i3  '.wt  :i1  ■'iflu  d 
liM!nc&,  iu  it  a^nuii  spokfii  uf  by  PaUbOiuaj)  ^ui.  11. 
f  2),  and  also  in  inacriptions.  The  patronomi  arc 
nentioned  by  Philostinttui  (  FU.  ApoUom.  iv.  3'2) 
among  the  principal  ma»i<trat«i  along:  with  the 
pynii;;v!iiarcti3  and  rphriri  ;  niui  their  fffu-o  is  also 
■pokea  of  by  Plutarch.  (^Am  teni  tit  reap.  gar. 
c;M.)  Thdr  mitber  k  wentaiii  x  but  Bcickk 
{(^'•■Tj\  Intcrip.  Ti.l.  i.  p.  fn'))  h^n  !-!i.Avn  t'lat 
they  succeeded  to  th."  pavrcri  wliicii  llie  tj/fn'ri 
ftffiBfrly  pos&rsiCfl.  .uui  thai  the  first  patronomut 
was  the  i-wwrvfios  of  the  stat«,  that  is,  pivc  his 
oame  to  the  year  as  the  fint  ephor  hnd  formerly 
done.    (Compare  MUller,  />"r.  in.  7.  §8  ) 

PATKO'JNUa  Tbeactof  BumumiaaioBcarBMad 
m  nev  rebtkii  baiwean  the  nammisaer  aod  the 
sinvf,  which  was  analogous  tn  tliat  bt  twi  imi  fath<  r 
and  ton.  The  manuoilsaor  bmTiu?  with  rvspcct 
tD  tlie  manumitted  pecaao  lus  i'a:ri>nu%  and  the 
manumitted  person  became  the  Libcrtus  of  the 
manumiseor.  The  word  Patronus  (from  Pater) 
indicates  the  nature  of  the  relation.  If  the  manu- 
asiwor  waa  a  wmnan,  aba  became  Patntua  ;  and 
Aa  M«  of  this  word  iiwtaad  of  Blatrana  appears 
to  b^*  e\[il;iiii<,'<I  1)y  till-  nat^ire  nf  tin'  patronal 
rights.  Viewed  with  reference  to  the  early  age* 
•f  Rome,  this  pntron.il  relation  must  be  considen  d 
a  part  of  the  ancient  riic>nt.  l;\  ;  Liit  fii  m  t!io  tiiuo 
of  the  Twelve  TaUes  at  leiut,  wliich  contairieil 
legislative  provisions  generally  on  tt.i>  suliji'(  t  of 
patntoal  nghta,  w«  may  coDndar  Uia  td^toB  of 
PBtramtt  ftM  Ltbartnt  m  tb«  «nn«  both  in  the 
case  of  I'ati  ici.iti  ami  I'lcln-ian  iiiaiiiim!sN"r>'S. 

The  Libertus  adopted  the  gcnUlc  name  of  the 
Manumissor.  Ciccfoli  freedman  Tim  wu  odled 
W.  TuUius  Tim. 

The  Libertus  owed  reapect  and  gratitude  to  his 
fMnn,  and  in  ndeM  tOMi  yMnn  might 
paniah  hbn  in  m  wumnary  way  for  neglecting 
those  dtttiet.  Thia  obligntkm  extended  to  the 
cliiMrtni  iif  til  "  I,ilii^rti;%  and  the  d'itv  w.n  iJiic  to 
the  children  of  the  patron.  In  later  times,  the 
patron  bad  tbe  pewcrof  rdrgating  an  ungnitefal 
fi  :  .  ilmrtn  M  a  c  i  rt.iiii  (?istnnre  from  Homo,  under 
a  law  probalily  pasted  in  the  time  of  Augustus. 
(Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  26  s  Dim  Cnss.  Ir.  13.)  In  the 
time  of  Nero  it  was  proposed  to  pass  a  Senatus- 
consultum  which  should  give  a  patron  the  power 
of  F'-iiiu  ing  his  frecdman  to  sUvcry,  if  he  miscon- 
ducted himaelf  towaida  hia  patno.  The  measure 
waa  net  enacted,  bat  tkia  pewer  was  given  to  the 
patron  under  the  hu-v  ornperors.  'J  ho  L<  x  Aeiia 
Scntia  gave  the  patron  a  right  of  proeecuting  his 
frcedman  for  ingratitude  (»/  ingnihm  •cwwarr  ). 


The  manumissor  could  secure  to  himself  further 
rights  over  his  libcrtiu  by  a  itipalatie  or  by  taking 

Tin  i.nth  (v-yM  Iiini.  The  subjects  of  Mich  ngrec- 
ineutii  Wire  gius  from  the  libertus  to  the  patruniis 
{dona  et  mtutera)  and  servicea  (4jpMW)w  The  oath 
waa  not  Talid,  unlcaa  tbe  person  waa  a  Ubcnoa 
when  he  took  it.  If  then  he  took  the  oath  as  a 
sl.ivi-,  ho  li;i(l  t'>  repeat  it  .'is  ;i  fn->?roan,  which  soems 
to  be  the  meaning  of  tbe  passage  of  Cicen.>  in  wkkh 
he  apoik^  ef  hit  fteednnn  Chrysogonus.  (Ad  AiL 
vii.  *2  ;  fumi-aro  ^y•^.  tit.  1.  s.  7.)  The-c  (>(>erae 
were  of  tw'»  kiau*,  Uiru  ;.il''>«  u  lucL  c^naLBtA-d  ia 
rej»[)0(  t  nmi  atlection  ;  ami  l  il  rilcs  which  are  ex« 
plained  by  tlic  term  ilstlf.  The  ofliciales  deter- 
mined by  the  death  of  the  Patrouus,  unless  thetv 
was  an  .iL,'n  eMiet.t  to  the  eontniry  ;  but  the  fahriles 
being  of  tbe  oattuo  of  mouey  or  nHwej^  worth 
passed  to  the  hpredes  ef  the  Patromit,  Iflce  any 

other  prupCTty.  The  Patronus,  n  ln  ii  he  cnmmaiidcd 
the  cj>crae  of  his  iit>cnu{s  <ui>d  ei  operas  in- 
dicere  or  imponeNh**  (Oniai^  IT.  1$2 ;  Kg.  38. 
tit.  2.  B.  29.) 

The  Patron  could  not  command  any  jcrrices 
which  were  disgraceful  {turpf»)  or  dangerous  to 
life,  such  as  prostitution  or  flighting  in  the  amphi- 
theatre ;  but  if  the  libertoB  exerciaed  any  art  er 
calling  (firti/ieium\  ereo  it'  he  learned  it  after 
iT]iinTimi»»ion,  tho  operae  in  respect  of  it  «ere  due 
t  >  the  p.ttron. 

The  Lex  .Tiilia  ct  PnplaPoppaen  rele.Tsef!  fro  -.l- 
lut  ii  (oAcept  lliQic  wha  followed  tbo  ars  luitiwra  or 
hired  themselves  to  fight  with  beasts)  from  all  ob- 
ligatien  aa  to gifia  er  c^wne^  who  bad  bcgetten  two 
childrai  and  had  them  in  their  p«w«r,  er  one  child 

fiNe  yeurs    11.    (Dijg.  38.  tit  1.  Dt  Opcrit  LOtT- 

tonuu-^  1.  37.) 
If  liberty  wM  given  dfaeedy  by  a  teatament,  tho 

t'-»l.itrir  was  the  mnnnmissnr,  antl  his  p^Ttronal 
right*  would  consequently  hel  .ng  Ui  his  cbiidren: 


if  it  waa  given  indixeeUy,  that  is,  per  fideicnmnue- 
sura,  tbe  pereon  who  perfunaed  the  act  of  mano- 

mission  was  the  patronus.  In  thoee  eases  where  a 
.-h"i\e  obtained  hn  fn  edoiu  iinJer  tlie  S  'ii.at\is<-oa- 
sultuiB  SiianianBio,  tho  Pmelor  could  assign  bim 
a  Patmnia  ;  and  if  thia  wai  not  doM^  that  penen 

was  the  Patron  of  whom  the  libcrttti  hid  laat  bees 

the  fclave.  (Dig.  38.  tit.  IC.  s.  3.) 

The  patrunal  rights  were  aaoiawhat  restricted, 
when  the  act  of  manumission  was  not  altogether 
the  free  act  of  the  maimniissor.  For  instance,  the 
Alaiiumissor  per  fidcicommissum  had  all  the  patro- 
nal ngbts,  except  tbe  power  te  proaccnte  iiar  mfr». 
titade,  the  right  to  be  sDpported  by  the  libertoa, 
and  to  *;ipn',itc  f  r  muiier.';  .tikI  opcnif :  hi*  rights 
nenintl  the  property  of  the  liUiriu*  were  however 
ttie  game  as  those  uf  any  other  manumissor.  (Frag. 
(Dig.  40.  tit.  D.  ».  ?.n.)     An  i'luntn^^         nso  I  Vat.  §  225  ;  Dig.  38.  tit.  2.  s.  29.)     If  a  skvc 


called  Libcrtus  Iiapius,  its  bi      lirticu  iil  in  Tittiis. 

If  the  Libertus  brought  .irt  action  against  the 
Patronna  {mjtu  mamt)^  waa  himaelf  liable  to 
a  ffpectal  action  on  the  cnee  (Gaina,  ir.  46) ;  and 
he  could  not,  as  ,i  pcnr-iTil  rule,  institute  a  cnpital 
chaige  against  his  patron.  The  Libertus  was 
boaira  to  aappert  the  patroa  mid  hia  ehiUien  in 
case  r.f  n  ces>i'ty,  and  to  iinibTtn'rCe  t^ip  mannnre- 
njont  of  his  property  and  the  tutcla  of  his  children  : 
if  he  refuMi,  M  WM  falgntlUL  (Dig.  87.  tit  14. 
•.  19.) 

If  a  tJare  were  the  property  of  several  masters 

and  wore  manumitted  by  all  of  th. m,  and  l  etainc 
a  Rowan  citiaen,  all  of  them  were  hu  ratroni. 


liiid  given  money  to  another  person  in  order  that 
this  other  penon  might  purchase  and  manumit 
himi,  tbe  namuniMMr  bad  uo  patronal  rtgbta»  and 
he  laat  even  tbe  name  ef  patron,  if  he  refiiaed  to 

[tfrfonn  th  '  act  for  which  he  had  rrc  iv^J  tha 
money  and  allowed  the  slave  to  compel  him  to  per- 
fonn  hia  agreement,  which  the  slave  could  do  by  a 
constitution  of  M.  Aurcliits  ami  L.  ^'e^Is.  (Dig.  40. 
tit.  1.  s.  4,  3.)  If  a  ma&i<c'f  maauiuiu^>d  his  slave 
in  consideration  of  a  sum  of  money,  he  ret^aod  all 
patronal  rights,  but  he  could  not  stiptilate  for  opener 
A  person  who  purchased  a  slave,  and  en  the  eeca- 
siou  of  the  purchase  agreo.!  to  iiia;iur!ii:  hlr.i,  had 

all  patrcMial  right*,  except  the  right  of  prusecutiog 
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§6r  mgnidtaJe,  in  cue  th«  ilav*  eompelbd  him  to 

m.uiuiiiii  i>ur.niant  to  tlic  constitution  of  M.  Aoxe- 
liiu  and  L.  Verus.  (Dig.  4U.  tit.  H.  s.  iii.) 

It  was  tiM  duty  of  the  patron  to  support  llM 
frct'dinau  in  cn?r  of  necessity,  and  if  ho  did  not,  he 
Imt  his  {)alr(inal  ri^Lu :  the  consequence  was  tho 
same  if  he  brought  a  capital  chaige  against  biin. 
The  Lex  AoUa  Scotia,  UMNig  ita  vanona  provi- 
aions,  contained  saranl  tliat  idatad  to  the  rights 
and  duties  of  the  patron. 

A  capitis  dtiainutio,  either  of  the  Patron  or  the 
I^bertw,  d!ssdv«d  the  relation  between  theau 
(^ee  Tacit,  /fist.  iL  92,  where  "  ji-n  libertonim  *' 
tiieiuis  "jura  patronorum,**  or  "jum  lu  jiUeiius."; 
The  relation  was  dissolved  when  the  Libcrtus 
obuuaed  Inyeouitas  by  the  Natnliuin  Restitutio, 
hat  not  when  he  merely  obtained  tho  jus  aureorum 
annul orurn.  [iNOKNi  rs.] 

The  most  important  (k  the  Patronal  lights  re- 
lated Id  the  property  of  Ltbeni  who  died  bi testate 
or  hnving  made  a  tt  stamcnt. 

The  subject,  m  [iu  m  amcenis  the  Ante- Justi- 
nian period,  may  bo  distributed  under  the  two  ful 
lowing  heads :  —  1.  the  ordinary  rules  of  law,  and 
2.  the  extraordinary :  the  former  comprehend  the 
txiU-s  of  the  old  civil  law,  and  the  Edict  on  the  ' 
fitiuonun  PniiHwii) }  and  the  lattett  tba  Bonorum 
PoasMuo  aontn  tabnlaa  Hberti  and  eontia  saos 
nftn  nnturaleH,  the  nonoruin  Pogsessio  contni  tabu- 
iibertae,  iiiid  tlie  rigiit  to  a  \irili3  juirs  which 
w;is  ji'wfn  by  the  Lex  I'apia  Poppacti. 

IJy  the  law  of  the  Twelvi?  Tallies,  if  a  frewhnan 
died  intestate,  without  sui  hcxi:d>'^  the  patmnus 
was  his  heir.  This  right  was  viewed  an  a  right  of  1 
Agnation.  The  Lcgitima  patnmorum  tutela  was 
not  expressly  nentuiMd  in  the  Twdva  Tables, 
but  it  was  a  legal  cimnicqucnco  of  tlie  rule  as  to  ; 
inheritance.  (Ulp.  i-'ru^.  zi.  3.)  In  tho  case  of  an 
intcatata  liberta,  who  could  not  have  a  aaus  hercs, 
tho  patron  %vn3  hcrcs.  The  Senatusconsultuni  Oi  fi- 
tbuum,  whitli  was  jja^scd  alUT  Gaiua  wrote  (iii. 
£1),  and  in  the  last  year  but  one  of  the  reign  of 
M,  Aurelius,  made  an  alteration  in  this  respect 
The  passai;e  of  Ulpian  {Frag.  xxix.  2),  which  was 
^^r■ltten  when  thia  Scnatu^corisultuin  was  in  force, 
savf,  that  if  a  liberta  djed  iiitest^iie,  tlie  patron  suc- 
ceeded to  her  property,  beoiiise  a  motlier  could  not 
have  m\  heredes  ;  yet  Ulpiaii  himself  (lib.  12,  ad 
iiulfinuju;  Dijj.  Sd.  tit.  17.  s.  1)  says,  that  whether 
the  mother  was  Ingcnua  or  Libertina,  the  children 
could  succt«d  to  iwr  inheritance  by  the  bcnatus- 
considtam  Orfitianoin.  This  appaieitt  eonttadic* 
tii;n  is  removed  by  t!ic  Miy»fx>sition  that  the  Sena- 
tusconsultum  gave  the  children  m  such  cases  an 
equal  right  with  the  patron. 

Th'  Se  patriinal  rii,'ht.s  belonged  hoth  to  a  Patro- 
ir.ii  and  a  l'atmnn,ajid  to  the  libcri  of  a  Palroaua. 
( Ulp.  Froff.  xxvii.)  The  m.-ilc  children  of  the  pa- 
tronns  bad  tba  mbw righto  as  tho  patronni  himself ; 
but  the  females  had  only  the  rights  which  the 
Twelve  Tables  gave  to  the  males,  and  they  had  not 
the  Bonorum  Possessio  contra  tabulas  testamcnti 
liberti  ant  ab  inteetato  cootm  nioo  heredei  non 
n  iti'iT.les,  until  these  rights  were  piven  them  by 
the  Lex  Pnpta  Poppaoa.  {\J\p.  Fra^.  xxix.  4,  5.) 
A  difficulty  which  ia  raised  by  a  passage  in  Jus- 
tinian's Icfrislation  on  tho  patronal  rights  is  dis- 
cussed by  Uuterhokner.  {ZmtnAri/i,  v.  p.  37.)  It 
seems  that  the  children  of  a  Patrona  had  not  by 
the  Tiirelve  Tables  the  same  rigbu  m  the  children 
•f  a  Patraonii  bbt  the  Lex  Pkpia  Poppoea  probably 
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made  MRM  change  hi  this  respect.  (ZcitscArijt,  r. 
p.  43,  &c.) 

In  order  that  these  petronal  rights  should  exist, 
it  was  necMiary  that  Uie  Ubertna  mmt  have  been 

made  free  by  a  R  citiien,and  liave  bicome  a 
Roman  ciitxe-u  by  ine  act  of  manumission.  Ac- 
cordii^ly,  if  a  nerson  obtained  the  dtiaenshipi  it 
was  necessary  that  he  should  have  a  special  grant 
of  the  jus  patronatns,  in  order  that  he  might  havo 
petronal  rij^'lils  iiifainiit  his  then  freednien,  who 
must  also  at  the  same  time  become  Roman  citizens. 
(PUn.  M^.  X.  6.)  A  capitis  diminutio,  as  already 
observed,  cither  of  the  p;itron  or  the  libertus,  de- 
stroyed the  potroiial  li^hu  to  the  inheritance. 
(Qaiu^  Si.  tl.) 

If  there  were  aeretal  patroni  or  pationae,  they 
divided  the  inheritance  equally,  though  their  sharea 
in  the  libertuj  when  a  slave  niight  Ijave  lei-n  un- 
equal These  patronal  rkbts  resembled  a  joiut- 
tenancy  ia  English  Law,  mr  the  larviTer  or  mri- 
vors  of  the  ptttn>ni  had  all  the  patronal  rights 
to  ihc  exclusion  of  any  children  of  a  deei  .'ised 

Eiatronus.  A  son  of  a  patron  also  clainn-d  the  in- 
leritance  to  the  exclusion  of  the  grandson  of  a 
patron.  If  the  patroni  were  all  dead,  leaving  several 
'  children,  the  heredilas  was  divided  anioni,'  all  tho 
children  equally  (m  cojMia),  pursuant  to  the  law  ui 
suceeirion  in  the  cate  ef  Agmtioii.  (Chuiia,  iiL 
lb',  59,  &c) 

A  SenatuscDtiituItum,  which  was  passed  in  the 
time  of  Chiiidius,  allowed  a  patron  to  as&ign  hie 
patronal  rights  to  the  inheritance  of  a  libet  tus,  to 
any  of  his  children  whom  he  had  in  his  power,  to 
I  the  exclusion  of  the  rest.  (Dig.  311.  tit.  4.) 

The  Edict  extended  the  Boaonua  Possessio  to 
Patnni.   The  Patraoal  riglda  of  the  CiTil  Law 

;  were  founded  on  an  assimted  Agnatio :  those  of  tlio 
Edict  were  founded  on  an  assumed  Cogiialiu.  Tho 
Edict  called  to  th.-  Bonorum  Possessio  of  Liberti^ 
I.  their  children  ;  2.  their  heredes  lej^itiini  ;  3.  their 
cognali,  who  muatof  course  be  descendants  ;  4.  the 
faniilia  of  the  Patronus  ;  5.  the  patrcmus  ajid  pa- 
trooa,  and  their  childrui  and  parents,  by  which 
prorision  was  made  in  case  the  Patrmius  or  Ph- 
trona  had  sustained  a  capitis  diminutio,  and  so 
could  uut  bti  called  in  the  fourth  order ;  6.  the 
husband  or  wife  of  the  fieedwemaa  or  fifeedman  ; 
7.  the  cognnti  of  the  mantnnissnr. 

Uriguially,  if  the  frcedujiui  made  a  will,  he  could 
pass  over  {praeierirt)  the  patron.  But  by  tho 
Edict,  unless  he  left  him  as  much  as  one  half  of 
his  property,  the  patran  et  his  male  children  could 
obtain  the  BiMmruin  possessio  contra  tabulas  of 
one  halt  of  the  property.  If  the  libertus  died 
intestate,  leaving  no  snos  heres,  except  an  adopted 
child,  or  a  wife  in  manu,  or  a  nunis  in  tho 
uuums  of  his  son,  the  patron  had  a  bonorum 
possessio  of  one  half  against  these  sui  heredes. 
But  if  the  libcrtus  had  children  of  his  own  blood 
(nafmtnln)  cither  in  his  power  at  ^e  time  of  hu 
death  or  emancipated  or  given  in  adoption,  and  if 
these  children  were  made  heredes  by  his  testament 
or  being  praetcriti  daimed  the  Bonofum  posssssb 
contrn  tiilTihin,  the  patmn  had  no  claim  on  tho 
freeiiman's  property.  The  patron  vvaa  not  excluded, 
if  the  children  of  tho  frcedman  were  exhercdatcd. 
(Gaiu^  iiL  40  i  Dion  Cass.  li.  15,  and  the  note 
of  Reimams.) 

By  the  Lex  Papia  Poppne.a,  if  a  frce  lnian  had  n 
property  amounting  to  a  hundred  thousand  sestertii 
and  fcwsf  thaii  thiaa  duldieO)  the  patrauis  had  an 
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•qual  share  (virilit pan)  with  the  children,  whether 
the  fivedfliu  died  teiCato  «r  intevUilet  *Md  it 

patruna  iiignnm,  who  had  three  fhiMreii,  rnjoTPil 
the  same  privilejje.  Bcfori;  the  Lex  Papia,  Patroiwe 
l,u\  only  thcn^hu  which  the TwdM  Tiilllkt  gave 
them  ;  but  this  Lex  put  In;^>nuae  patraim  who 
had  two  children,  and  Libcrtinoc  patiorae  who 
bad  three  children,  on  the  mine  fu'itin;;  w  ith  r>>- 
•pect  to  the  Booonun  pnwcmio  contra  tabuhu  and 
with  ictpeet  to  an  adopted  aon,  a  wife  in  maim,  or 
anttnu  ill  111.1011  fr!ii,  as  the  F.d'u-t  had  placri!  Pa- 
tVOOL  The  Lex  did  the  aame  for  danprhters  uf  the 
Fateenna  who  had  thiee  children.  The  Lex  aUo 
pttvc  t"  a  Patmna  in'^fTinn,  hut  not  U>  a  TJlHTtin.'v, 
who  had  three  tliildri;:j,  the  saiue  rights  tbut  it 
gave  to  a  Patronos. 

AcGocding  to  the  old  law,  as  the  liherts  was 
hi  the  lefiitiiaa  tutda  of  her  patron,  she  conld  make 
no  di*j)"sit:<»n  of  her  property  wit!n>ut  Ms  (onsent 
(  fMitrono  aucton).  The  Lex  Ptipiu  inet  d  a  liberta 
from  thb  tntda,  if  »he  had  four  children,  and  she 
could  consequently  thoti  mrik.-  a  will  without  the 
consent  of  her  patronus,  but  the  law  provided  that 
ttto  ptronus  shnaU  hara  aa  equal  ahan  with  her 
Mmrtiif  children. 

In  the  ease  of  a  libevta  dying  intestate,  the 
Lex  cavi-  no  further  rights  to  a  i'.itr  iin, 

who  had  children  {liberia  ktmortitcur)  than  she  had 
before  ;  and  therefore  if  there  had  been  no  capitis 
diininiiti  i  nf  the  Prttronn  or  tlic  Liln  rin,  t(i>/  Pa- 
trona  lulicntrd  the  pn^ptrty,  even  il"  l»ini  na 
ehUdreo,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  children  of  the 
Kbena.  If  the  liberta  made  a  will,  the  Lex  Vug/m. 
gare  to  the  Patmna,  who  had  the  nomber  of  chil- 
dren roiiuir.ii  l)y  that  law.  tlx-  siiiv  riirhtn  wliiili 
the  Edict  gave  to  the  Patrontu  contra  taliuks  !!• 
hertl  The  same  Lex  gave  to  the  danghter  of  a 
pntr>iia,  wh<)  a  .«itiL'l<^  child,  tln^  5ir\i:i<'  riLrhtJ 
that  the  patronus  itod  couim  tabulo^i  libent.  (Gatiu, 
Si.  53  ;  a  pnssi^  which  irnterhokncr  projioses  to 
correct,  but  on  very  insuliicient  grDiinda,iMteolri/3, 
T.  p.  45.) 

The  rules  of  law  ns  ti  the  succefsinn  of  the 
patronus  to  the  property  of  Latiai  Liheni  differed 
in  varioos  mpeeta  from  these  that  have  been  ex- 

plained.  Pi  in?  vi.-w.  d  as  a  peculium,  it  had  the 
incidents  "i  sucli  |>rn[i  r;y.  It  came  to  the  extranei 
hcrc'li'!'  I'f  iiianiiniisjor,  but  not  to  his  exherc- 
d;Ucd  children,  in  both  which  respects  it  differed 
from  the  pmperty  of  a  Libcrtus  who  was  a  Civis 
Romanus.  If  there  were  scveml  patrons,  it  came 
to  them  in  proportion  to  their  interests  in  the 
fermer  slave,  and  it  waa  eonsiitent  with  th»  doe- 
triiif  t1mt  the  share  of  a  ileceasod  jatrouus  should 
g  j  to  his  heres.  Tite  Senatusconsultum  Lar^irinnum, 
which  waa  paased  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  enacted 
tliiU  till-  pmprrty  of  r<atiiii  sli'^uld  go  first  to  those 
who  had  niimumiiti-d  thim,  then  to  their  lihcri 
who  were  not  expressly  ex  hi  rc dated,  according  to 
poximi^,  and  then  according  to  the  old  law,  to 
the  heredes  of  the  mannmiisor.   The  only  effect 

oflhii  Scnatii*ri>!i?ultiiin  wa^  to  jiri'fcr  liln  ri,  nlio 
were  not  expressly  exhercdatcd,  to  extranei  hercdes. 
Aeeordinglj,  an  emancipated  son  of  the  petrontis, 
who  was  prrietorittis,  and  who  ennld  not  claim  the 
Bonorum  pos^ssio  of  his  fiuher's  property  contra 
tabalas  teslamenti,  had  a  claim  to  the  pro|ieitjf  of 
■  Latinits  prior  to  the  extranet  heredea. 

As  to  the  Dediticil  nnder  the  Lex  Aelia  Sentia, 
there  were  two  rules.    The  propt  rty  of  tiins-:'  who 

en  their  maaitmisuoa  would  have  bccoioc  Rouian 


citi]ccns»  bat  for  the  impedimenta  thereto,  canw 
to  their  patrmi  aaff  they  had  been  Reman  dtiaena  s 

they  had  not  ho'.vfvcr  \hn  tcftamcnti  factio.  Th(? 
propt'fty  of  tho5i',  who  on  their  iiiantiraission  wuuitl 
have  b«  coin-  Latin!,  hut  for  the  inip^'dinionts  thereto, 
came  to  their  patrooi  aa  if  they  had  been  Latini : 
on  this  Gaius  remarks  that  in  this  matter  the 
legislator  had  not  very  rh-arly  expressed  his  in- 
tentions. He  bad  already  made  a  similar  renatk 
as  to  a  provition  of  the  Lex  Papia  (iiL  47). 

As  to  the  other  mraitini^s  of  the  wwd  Ihtxmam^ 
see  Clibns  and  Orator. 

The  subject  ef  the  PMronatus  is  one  of  con* 
.sidorahli-  importance  townrd?  a  riflit  nridi  rstandinij 
of  many  i^korts  of  the  RontoJi  j><jlity.  Thw  imperfect 
outline  may  be  filled  up  by  referring  to  the  follow- 
ing aaUiorities.  (Oaius,  tii  39 — 76  ;  Ulpian,/'rt^ 
tit  xxriL  zxix. ;  Dig.  37.  tit.  14,  15  ;  38.  tit  1,  S, 
3,  &C. ;  the  Index  to  Paiiliis,  fictpi. ;  and  for 
Justinian's  IcgisiatioQ,  inst  3.  tit  8,  Stc  ;  (inter- 
holzner,  Ueber  das  fmtronatitcke  ErhredtU  JMf» 
5<^'r.V?.  v.,  and  tho  artii  leGKNS,  with  tlie  referencm 
111  Kciii,  Itfis  HwH.  i'rivairtcht,  p.  "iy  >,  and  in 
Walter,  i.-'^rhichu  dm  KSm.  Raekhf  |9l507— 516, 
and  684— [G.  L] 
PAVIMBNTUM.  fDoMi;s  p.  431, a;  Viar-I 
PAVOXACEUM.  lTBGt;LA.l 
PAUPE'RIK,  ACTIO  DE.  [Pai;prrir8.] 
PAUPrRIBS  was  the  legal  tenn  fivmiadner 
done  by  an  animal  UjWiJrufH-s)  cmitrary  to  the 
nature  of  the  aniniii],  tf  a  man's  ox  gored  an- 
other man.  In  such  cases,  the  kw  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  gave  the  injued  peiaen  a&  tetton  against 
the  owner  ef  the  animal  for  the  amonnt  of  the 

damau'e  fustaiii'd.  Tlio  owiuT  was  Ixuind  eithi-r 
to  pay  the  full  amoimt  of  damages  or  to  give  up 
the  annnal  to  the  injured  pnam  (meoe  dan), 
Paiipories  excluded  the  n  itinn  ef  Injuria  ;  it  is  de« 
lined  to  be  "  dantnutn  sine  injuria  i'ucicntis  fiictum,* 
for  an  animal  could  not  be  said  to  have  dune  a 
thing  injuria,  quod  sensu  caret."  The  actio  do 
pauperic  belonged  to  the  class  of  Noxales  .^ctionea. 
.According  to  the  old  law,  if  a  bear  got  away  from 
bis  master,  be  was  not  liable  ;  beamse  when  the 
animal  got  away,  it  ceased  to  be  the  maaterV  pfa> 
perty.  Put  the  Aedll.  's  edict  d- cdan-d  that  it 
was  not  lawful  to  kcvp  a  d<>g,  boar,  wild  b<iai^ 
bear,  lien,  in  any  place  which  was  a  place  of 
public  resort.  If  this  rule  ^as  vi  .lated,  and  any 
damage  was  done  by  one  of  these  hearts  ta  a  free- 
man, the  judex  miitht  condemn  the  owner  in  such 
Stun  as  he  should  think  to  he  bonum  et  aequum.** 
If  damage  waa  done  to  any  thing  else,  the  judex 
might  condemn  tlic  owm-r  in  doiilde  liie  ainovint  of 
the  damage.  Thciv  might  also  be  an  actio  dc 
pauperie  in  addition  to  the  aadQl^  aetioae*.  (Dig; 
9.  tit  1  ;  Inst  4.  tit.  f>.>  fCf.  L.] 

PAUSA'RII,  was  the  name  given  lu  the  priegu 
of  laia  at  Rome,  because  they  were  accustomed  in 
the  proMasiona  in  honour  of  Isis  to  moke  naasea 
ifonmm^  at  eertaln  chapels  or  places,  called  smr* 
fii.inrs,  liv  tlie  nvid's  side,  to  sing  hymns  and  per- 
form other  sacred  rites.  (Orelli,  Inter,  n.  188S; 
Spattdm.  Ptwtn.  Nip.  6,  CbraaBtt.  9;  Sahn.  od 

lof.) 

'i'hc  poriixMius^  or  commnndcr  of  the  rowers  in 
a  V  .<iscl,  was  sonotitoea  caBod ^wHorvas  (Seikl}>. 
56),  because  the  rowers  began  and  oeaard  (poasa) 

their  strohes  according  to  his  commands.  (Poans- 

(11  IS."] 

PECUU3  (xqx*»).   £Ct;BiTtr« ;  MxitairaMA.] 
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PECULATUS. 

PF.(yrp;X  (kt^U),  a  comb,  Tlic  Gieiki  and 
Romans  n^cd  vnuiha  made  of  boz-wood  (Hrunck, 
Anai.  u  221 ;  Ovid.  FaaL  vi  23;  Mart  xiv.  2d), 
which  they  obtained,  m  we  do,  fifom  the  tluMCt  of 
the  Eiixino  si';i.  The  iv.ouiitain  ridf^c  of  Cvtonu 
in  Galatia  wa«  particularly  celebrated  for  this  pro- 
duct (OTid.  Mtt.  ir,  811.)  Tbe  Egyptians  had 
ivory  cnuihs  (AjjuI.  Met.  xi.  p.  121,  I'd.  Aldi), 
which  alio  came  into  use  by  degrees  among  the 
Rcnaiu.  (daodtui,  de  Nupi.  Honor.  102.)  Tbe 
golden  comb,  ascribed  to  the  goddesses,  it  at  ooune 
iimgiitary.  (Cnllim.  e«  Lac,  Poll  31.)  Tlie  wooden 
combs,  found  in  Egyptian  tombs,  arc  tootlieil  mi 
one  eido  only ;  but  the  Ciraelu  used  tbcm  with 
teeth  on  both  tide«,  as  appean  from  the  fenains  of 
conilis  found  at  Pompeii  (Donaldsnn's  Pam/yii, 
vi.L  ii.  1*1.  #  ii),  and  from  the  representation  of  thne 
combs,  exactly  like  our  small-tooth  combs,  on  the 
Amyclnean  marbles.  (Meinoin  rdatiiig  to  Turkey, 
edited  by  Walpole,  p.  452.) 

The  principal  use  of  the  comb  was  for  drcssh  i;; 
the  hair  (Ovid.  Amior.  i.  14. 15,  Met,  zii.  409), 
in  doing  which  the  Oreelca  of  boA  lexea  were  re- 

markiilily  careful  and  diligent.  (Hfrod.  vii.  20?).) 
To  go  with  uncombed  bair  was  a  sign  of  affliction. 
(Soph.  Oed.  CoL  1257.) 

A  comb  with  iron  teeth  wns  R^ed  in  corn-fields 
to  fieparuti:  the  grain  from  the  straw,  whilst  it 
was  yet  standii^  (CSoL  de  Re  Buit.  it  21.)  Tim 
method  of  reaping  was  colled  peetman  tmiem. 
A  painting  in  the  tepalchral  grotto  of  Bt  Kab  in 
Kgypt  represents  a  man  coinliiiiij  flax  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  aeyarating  the  linseed  from  tbe  stem.  The 
nke  aaea  in  nnkinf  ba^  is  called  rarus  pecten 
(O^'id.  Rrm.  Amor.  1,0*2),  bernnsp  its  teeth  are  far 
apart ;  but  this  nuiy  be  only  a  poetical  use  of  the 

Two  portions  of  the  Greek  lyre  were  called  the 
combs  (Eratosth.  CcUaster,  24)  ;  they  may  have 
been  two  rows  of  pegs,  tn  which  the  strin^w  \vi  re 
tied.  The  use  of  the  eomb  in  weaving,  and  tbe 
tnrasferanoe  of  its  name  to  the  plectram,  aie  ez* 
plained  under  Tki, A.  [-^  Y.] 

PECUA'Rll,  the  nnmo  given  to  persoiu  who 
pastured  their  cattle  on  tlic  public  lands  {pateuu), 
for  which  they  were  l>ruind  to  pay  a  tax  te  the 
slide,  called  ScRU'TUKA.  But  ia  the  earlier  tituci 
of  the  republic  many  persons  supported  their  cattle 
on  the  public  pastuies  without  paying  this  tax  at 
nil,  or  pftyiitg  less  than  was  legally  due ;  and  henee 
the  wurd  jxcuarii  was  fr<-(}uiMitly  employed  to 
signity  those  persons  who  thus  illegally  made  use 
of  the  public  pastures.  They  were  often  prose- 
cuted by  t!ie  acdilcs  and  fin>'d  (Ov.  Fasf.  v.  2I!'5  — 
2£'4  ;  Liv.  x.  'iii,  47«  xxxiii.  4°i,  xxxr.  10; 
tus,  p.  238,  ed.  Muller.) 

PECULA^UB  is  {Hoperly  the  misappropriation 
or  theffc  of  pnhtie  property  (pecunia  publics), 
whctli'.T  it  was  done  by  a  fiinclionary  or  by  a 
private  person.  Labeo  defines  it  thus,  "pocnuiae 
imblieoe  ant  aacrae  fiutiun,  non  ab  eo  fiwtnm, 
ciijus  ))crk-ulo  est"  The  person  guilty  of  this 
otkute  was  Peculator.  Cicero  (de  Ojf.  iti.  lb) 
enumerates  Peculatores  with  sicaiii,  venefici,  tcsta- 
mentarii  and  fures.  The  or^n  of  the  word  ap- 
pears to  be  Pecns,  a  term  which  orifjii.ally  denoted 
that  kind  of  iiiovaldn  projicrty  wliicli  was  the  thief 
sign  of  wealth.  Originally  trials  for  Peculatus  were 
bdbre  the  Popolns,  or  before  the  Senate.  (Lit.  v. 

32,  xxxvll.  57,  xxxviii,  ,'4.)  In  the  tiniR  of 
Cicero  uutttcrs  of  {lecubtufr  ^vc-rc  one  of  tlic  i^uaes- 


PEDUM.  m] 

ticmes  perpetuae,  which  imply  some  Lex  de  I'ecu- 
latu,  and  such  a  Lex  ia  by  some  writers  ennm  rated 
among  the  Leges  Sollanae,  but  without  s:ating  iho 
anthority  for  this  assertion.  Two  Lofcs  n-latinif 
to  Pecnlatng  air  cited  in  the  I)i;;e^t,  Lex  Jiil'a 
Peculatus  and  Lex  Julia  de  Itesiduis  (Dig.  4ti. 
tit.  IS) ;  bat  these  may  be  same  Lex,  though 
quoted  as  two  I, jn.st  the  I,cx  jnlia  de 
Adultei'iis  comprised  a  provision  Uc  Fundo  Dotali, 
which  chapter  is  often  quoted  as  if  it  weie  a  sepa^ 
rate  Lex.  Afattcra  relating  to  sacrilege  were  also 
comprised  in  the  Lex  Julia  Peculatus  {ne  qui*  ex 
j^'runia  sdcr  I,  rch'oiosu  jmUicave  au/hrtit^  &c)  ; 
matters  relating  to  the  debasement  of  tbe  coinage  ; 
the  emsmg  or  cancelling  of  tabulae  ptiblicae,  &c. 
Tlie  Lex  de  Hi  siJuis  apjilieJ  to  those  who  had  re- 
ceived public  luuiiey  fur  public  purposes  and  had 
retained  it  (apud  queni  peemda  putHm  fMstftf). 
The  penalty  under  this  Lex,  on  conviction,  was  a 
third  part  of  the  sum  retained.  The  punishment 
which  was  originally  aquae  et  ignis  interdictio,  was 
changed  into  Deportatio  under  the  Empire :  tha 
ofiender  lost  all  his  rights,  and  his  property  was 
forfeited.  (Inst.  4.  tit  18.  §9.)  Under  the'  Em- 
pire sacrilege  was  punished  with  death.  A  **  Sa- 
crilegus"  is  one  who  plunders  public  sacred 
places.  (Rein,  £ku  OrimiwedmM  der  H'l'wifr^ 
p.  672.)  [Ci.  L.J 

PECLT'LIO,  ACTIO  DE.  [SnTPft.] 
PECU'LIUM.  [Smvu&I 
PECU'LIUM  CA8TRENSE.   [Patbu  Po- 
TK'^r.As.'I 

PKCU'NIA.  [NUMMVS.] 
PECU'NL4.   {Hnm.  p.5M.a.l 
PFCU'NIACKRTA.  fOBLiOATioNB^p.mn.l 
rECUNIAE     KKPKTUNDAE.  (.Hxpx- 

TUNnAE.] 

PEDA'N  EUS  JUDEX.  [ Jldbx  PsDANivt.  1 

PEDA'RIL  [SBNATt;.«5.] 

I'EDI'SEQUI,  a  class  of  slavei,  whose  duty 
was  to  follow  their  master  when  he  went  out  cf 
his  boose.   This  name  does  not  appear  to  have 

heon  jjiven  to  any  slave,  who  accorii|ianied  his 
master  j  but  the  prdise^jui  seem  lo  have  formed  a 
special  class,  wliich  wa4  almost  the  lowest  of  all. 
(Ncp.  Atiie.  13;  Plant.  A/.7.  alar.  iv.  2.  l!!.) 
There  was  a  similar  vlii&s  of  fouiale  slaves,  called 
pediaequae.  (Plant.  Atin.  i.  Si.  81.)  Compare 
Becker,  Ca^fats,  vol.  i.  p.  101. 

PEDUM  inofbinh  A«yt»«^,  Theecrit  yiI  43, 
12n),  a  crook.  The  accompanyint,'  womleut  is 
taken  from  a  painting  found  at  Civita  Vccchia. 
{Ant,  d'Erpobm,  tvL  iii  lav.  5&)  It  shows  tlw 
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8^2  PKLLIS. 

crook  in  the  hand  ol°  a  •hephecdeH,  who  tiu  upon 
» iodc«  tending  ilteep  and  odrar  eattU.   (See  alio 

woodcut  to  Om  illi  m.) 

On  account  of  its  connection  with  pastoral  life 
tlie  crook  ia  continually  seen  in  works  of  ancient 
art  m  the  hands  of  Pan  (Sil.  ItoL  /\m.  ziiL  334), 
and  of  sntrn,  fauns,  and  Hhephcrdo,  It  was  also 
the  u<w;il  atlriijulc  of  Thalia,  as  the  Muse  of 
Pastoral  poetrr.  (Combe,  Atto,  AiarUet  of'  Br. 
Mtmmit,  Put  iii  pi.  5. )  f  J.  V .  ] 

I*K(jMA  (ir»77ua>,  a  jafrrant,  i.  e.  an  rdttico  of 
wood,  consisting  of  two  or  more  stages  (<uWu/u), 
vUeh  wera  raised  or  depressed  at  pleasure  by 
means  of  balance-weights  {jxtmhrthHS  nJudu^ 
C  kudian,  de  Mallii  TIkmI.  Com.  32«  ;  Si  n. 

89).  These  great  machines  were  usod  in 
IIm  RoBMHl  amphitheatres  (Jur.  iv.  121;  ilort  i.  2. 
2;  Bueton.  Ckmi.  34  >,  the  gladiaton  who  fought 

U|>oii  til' 111  bolnij  callid  /xynvir- {^C\iluj.  'Jti.) 
Thi-y  were  supfwrted  upon  wheels  so  as  to  be 
drawn  bto  the  circus,  glitterii^  with  silTer  and  a 
pCofoAion  of  wealth.  (IMiii.  //.  .V.  xxx-ii.  .'5.  s,  I6.> 
At  other  tiiiu-»  they  exhibited  a  nuigniticunt  thou^'h 
dangerotu  (Vopisc.  Carin.  15)  display  of  fire- 
works. (Claudian,  A  a)  Accidents  sometiiiies  hap- 
pened to  the  muucions  and  other  perfonnen  who 
were  carried  upon  thcra.   (Pbaedr.  v.  7.  7.) 

The  pegmata  mentioned  by  Cicero  (uj  Att.  vi.  8) 
any  have  been  movable  book-cMeai      [J.  Y.] 

PEr.MARES.  [Pkoma.] 

PKLATAE  (w^Kiral\  are  defined  by  Pollux 
(iil  82)  and  other  authoritiea  to  be  free  Ubooren 
working  for  hire,  like  the  ^rrrtt^  in  contradistino> 
tion  to  the  Helots  and  Penestae,  who  wore  bonds- 
men or  Serfs,  having  lost  their  freedom  by  conquest 
or  otherwise.  Arislotle  (pp.  Phot,  c  o.  IlsActrai ) 
thw  conneett  their  name  with  WXar :  IlcXdrai,  he 
Bay%  from  irtAaj,  oTov  (yyiara.  Sm  ir»»'i'ai'  itpoa- 
loyrts :  i.  e.  persons  who  are  obliged  by  poverty 
to  attach  themselves  to  others.  Timaeus  (/^jt 
Plat,  I.  V.)  gives  the  same  exulanatioa,  Tit\6.r-t\i, 
i  iunX  rpo^p  inripfriiv  km  irpoaTrt\d(uy.  In 
the  Liter  Greek  writers,  such  as  Dionysius  of 
UalkanwMu^  and  Plntatch,  the  wwd  ii  need  for 
the  Latm  client,  though  the  reUttioni  expreesed 
hj  the  two  tcniis  are  by  no  means  similar.  Phi- 
tneh  (vlyM.  c.  6)  alM  uses  the  word  rather  loosely 
{at  Hdoti,  and  we  ore  told  of  a  nstioa  ef  Illyrians 
(the  Ardiaei)  who  possessed  ."500,000  Prosjieiatac, 
compared  by  TIh'.ijkithihis  {<ip.  Alh,  vi.  p.  271, 
d.  e.)  with  the  ir  L  is  ot  Laconia.  (Miiller,  Dor. 
UL  4.  §  7  ;  Wachsmuth,  //eUm.  AlUrihunuk.  vol.  i. 
pp.  361,  811,  2d  ed.  ;  Hermann,  Griedt,  SiaaUal- 
IsrtA.  i  101,  n.  9.)  IB.  W.J 

PELLEX.  [CoNCtiBiNxl 

PELLI8  (3^  8epd),  the  hide  or  dtin  of  a 
qnadruped.  Before  weaving  was  introduced  into 
Europe  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  iu  inhabit- 
■ata  were  unircrsally  dothcd  in  skins.  The  prac- 
tioe  continued  among  the  less  civilised  nations 
(Vilg.  Chorp.  iii.  385;  Tacit  Germ.  17,  46;  Ovid, 
Tritt.  iii  10.  19),  and  is  often  ascribed  by  the 
poetf  to  hereee  and  im^inaiy  beings  [Comp. 
Aaen;  Nnmia.]  The  term  ncipa  or  viavpya^ 
denoted  an  article  of  domestic  furniture,  ^v  bich  was 
made  by  sewing  togeth.  r  several  goat-skins  with 
the  hair  on.  (Schol  in  Aruiopk  Avm^  132.)  The 
theep-skin  (oto,  yinos,  SupBtpa)  was  worn  not 
only  by  the  Liicedaemonian  helots,  but  frequently 
by  the  laborious  poor,  as  is  still  the  case  in  many 
(ana  of  Europe.  The  faunb  afcia  waa  called  V- 


PENESTAE. 

nuclSf  and  a  dress,  eappoeed  to  have  had  a  she^ 
skin  sewed  to  it  Mow,  tmm^ditii. 

PELTA  (itj'Xtt;"),  a  small  .«hield.  Iphicratrs, 
observing  that  the  ancient  CMi'K>;s  was  cumbrous 
and  inconvenient,  introduced  among  the  Greeks 
a  much  smaller  and  lighter  shield,  from  which 
those  who  bore  it  took  the  name  of  pdiaxtae, 
[  ExKRi  iTi  s,  p.  487,  b.]  It  consisted  principally 
of  a  frame  ol  wood  or  wickenrotk  (Xen.  AmalL 
il  1.  S  6),  eorered  widi  ekiB  or  leather,  withoot 
the  metallic  rim.  [Antyx.]  (Timaeus,  I^j-. 
Plat.  $.  r.)  Light  and  smnll  shields  of  a  great 
variety  of  shapes  were  iisi  d  Ity  numerous  luitiona 
Ix-fore  the  aduptioii  of  tlu  iii  by  the  (ireeks.  The 
round  target  or  cetra  was  a  t^M  cies  of  the  I'elta, 
and  wae  need  especudlv  by  the  people  of  Sj>aiu 
and  MawHwMa.  [CiTJuIj  The  Pelta  is  also 
Mud  la  have  been  tfaadmagolar.  (Sehel.  m  Tlwyrf. 
ii.  29.)  A  light  shield  of  similar  construction  wa« 
part  the  national  armour  of  Thrace  (Thucyd. 
li.  29;  Eorip.  AUm.  516,  Rkfi.  407;  Max.  Tyr. 
/>/><.  vii.)  and  of  vari"ti»  jvnrts  of  .\si.i,  and  was  on 
till!*  account  attributed  to  the  Amazons,  in  whose 
Lands  it  appears  on  the  worlu  of  ancient  art  som^ 
times  elliptic,  M  in  the  bronaes  of  Siris  (woodcutt 
]>.  712),  and  at  other  times  Tarioosly  sinoated  en 
the  margin,  but  most  commonly  with  a  semicir- 
cular indentation  on  one  tide  {lunatit  ptUu,  Viig. 
Am.  i.  dM;  xi.  W9\  An  elegant  fcm  ef  tho 
I>i  lta  is  exhibited  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  t.iken 
ironi  a  sepulchral  urn  in  the  Capitol ine  Museum  at 
Rometand  rt presenting  Penthesilei.x,  Queen efthn 
Amaxoos,  in  the  act  of  offering  aid  U>  Priam. 


PELTASTAE.     (.ExuaTua,  p.  487,  b. ; 

PENATE&  BfDki.^ar.aadMm,Bii9r, 

ami  Mtfth. 

PENESTAE  (ir»W<rrai),  probably  fmm  wivta- 
dot,  operari.  (Dionys.  ii  9.)  The  Penestae  of 
Thessaly  are  generally  conceired  to  have  stood  in 
nearly  the  same  relation  to  their  Thessalian  lorde 
as  the  Helots  of  I^conia  did  to  the  Dorian  Spar- 
tans, althoagh  thdr  eond^on  seems  to  haw  been 
on  the  whole  superior.  (Plat.  vi.  p.  776.) 
'I'hey  were  the  descendants  of  the  old  Pclasgic  or 
Aeolian  fathldritanU  of  Thessaly  prop«f^  and  the 
following  aeooant  ia  gttm  of  them  if  ad  author 
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called  Arclit  inatiiUK,  in  hi«  Kuboica.  (Allien,  vi. 
p.  264.)  "  Tho  Aeolian  Docotians  who  did  not 
cm^mte  when  their  couotr}*  Thcsialy  was  con> 
qiiered  hy  the  Thcfialiaan  (compara  Thoe.  i  15), 
Rurreiiil-  ri-d  thcniiclvcs  Id  llu-  victnn  on  cnndilion 
that  tbej  should  not  be  carried  out  ut'  the  country 
{whence,  ho  addi,  thev  were  formerly  called 
Mtyftrrai,  Lut  iiftcrwaiils  Xlti'tiiTat),  nor  bo  put  to 
dtiilb,  but  shuulJ  cuUiviiU:  the  kuid  tur  the  new 
owners  of  the  soil,  paying  by  way  of  rent  a  portion 
of  tb«  pradooe  of  it :  and  maay  of  them  are  richer 
than  their  maitem**  They  were  also  called 
Adrptif.  It  ap])'  :ir.-i  tlicn  that  they  occupied  an 
intermediate  position  bctwct'ii  freemen  and  por- 
ehaaed  ahivei,  heing  reduced  to  servitude  hy  con- 
quest, and  res^niblini?,  in  their  flxfd  payments, 
the  'EtcrruxSpioi  of  Attica.  Moreovi-r,  ihoy  were 
not  Mlhject  to  l3bm  whole  commtmity,  bat  belonged 
to  partiodar  honaei,  whence  also  they  were  called 
99*rmAoutfnu,  They  were  Teiy  numerous,  for 
instance,  in  the  faniili  *  ot"  th  •  Aleuadae  and 
Scopadae.  (Tbeocr.  xvi  3d  ;  MUUer,  iMtr.  iii.  4. 
f  6.)  We  nay  add  that  anaogft  the  Theculian 
Pencstac  Thcopompus  inclnrb^s  the  descendants  of 
the  conquered  Magncsiana  and  Pcrrliacbians 
(Athen.  Ti.  p.  265),  a  statement  which  can  only 
apply  to  a  part  of  these  nationii,  ai,  though  reduced 
to  dependence,  they  were  not  made  entirely  sub- 
ject.  (Ilcrod.  viii.'i;)2  ;  Miill. /.  r.) 

From  a  pasMige  in  Demostheae*  (0.  Jrist,  687, 
I)  it  appeal*  tint  the  Penettae  tometimei  accom- 
panied their  masters  to  battle,  and  fought  on  hrim-- 
baclc,  a»  their  Iinight<«  or  vassals:  a  circunl-^Iauce 
which  need  not  excito  surprise,  aa  The  F;aly  was 
fn  frinini]!!  for  cnvalry.  '1  in-  I'encstae  of  Thcsaaly 
:J;>ij  rLsembk'd  t!if  Lacuiiian  llclots  in  another  re- 
spect ;  for  they  often  rose  up  in  arms  against  their 
iordii.  (Arin.  J*oL  ii.  6.)  There  were  Pencstae 
aniongat  the  MacedoniaM  also.  (MUllcr,  /.  e. ; 
Wachsmnth,  Alterthnmd-.  ff,!ffn.  vol  L  pp.  177, 
402,  40i,  642,  2d  cd. ;  Thirlwall,  Hist.  0/ Greece, 
voL  I  pk  437;  Clinton,  Fsut,  iM.  Appendix,  c. 
22.)  rn.  W.J 

PENICILLUS.    [PiCTURA,  No.  V  I. J 

PF.NTACOSIOM£DIMNL  tCsysvi^  p. 
2fi<»,  a.] 

PK.VTADOBON.  [LA«a.] 

PKN  TAETI/RIS  (mynwrVr).  [Olvmpia, 
p.«29,b^] 

PENTALITHUS  (««rrdXi«ot).  [Ovuna- 

siTM,  p.  582,  a  :  Talus.] 

PENTASPASTON.  [Machina.] 
PENTATHLON  (wrfrraflAoir,  tpdnquerdHm) 
wa.4  next  to  the  pancratium  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  athletic  performances.  (Herod,  ix.  33  ;  Paus. 
iii.  II.  §  C.)  It  does  not  api»ear  to  have  been 
known  in  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece,  although 
Apellodoms  (iL  4.  §  4),  according  to  the  naiuk) 
{iract'ee  of  later  tliiK  ",  Ji"ierilj<'s  I'ersens  as  kiliiii£f 
Acriai'w  in  the  pentathlon,  and  although  its  inven- 
tion wat  attributed  to  Pelent.  (Scbol.  ad  Pind. 
,V' (/J.  vii.  11.)  These  accounts  are  fabulous  ;  the 
jRiiLithlon  was  not  practised  uuli!  ibt'  time  when 
the  great  national  games  of  Greece  began  to  flourish. 
The  penona  enjraged  in  it  were  c^lcd  pentathli 
(wivrtSKm^  Herod.  iJt.  75  ;  Pant.  i.  29.  §  4).  The 
pentathlon  consistf-fl  ef  iV.  e  di-tlin  t  kinds  <if  Lrame'^, 
viz.  icapiiu;  the  foot-race  (8p«i/4os),  the 

throwing  of  tM  diacot  (9f<ricos),  the  throwing  of  the 
Hf"  ar  (al-jiivro^  nr  a^-  u'Tuj  ).  nnd  wrestling  (jtoAij) 
(bchol.  ad  /'lid.  Amat.  p.  135  ;  Simwiidci  >ii 


Anihof.  Palat.  vol.  iL  p.  62G,  cd.  Jacobs),  which 
were  all  pcrfonncd  in  one  day  and  in  a  certain 
order,  one  after  the  other,  by  the  nme  athletne. 
(Schol.  ad  Sapk  El.  691  ;  Pans.  iii.  1 1 .  §  6.)  The 

priilutlilou  was  intr.Kiufeil  in  t!ie  ()lyi:;[ec  -umes 
in  <  )L  1 8,  and  we  may  presume  that  soon  after  tfaia 
it  was  alao  introduced  at  the  other  national  garnet, 
as  Will  as  nt  some  of  the  less  important  festivals, 
such  as  llie  Krotidm  in  Thcspiae.  (Dikkh,  Corp, 
In$crif,t.  n.  1590.) 

The  order  in  which  the  dilferent  games  of  the 
pentathlon  fijiHowed  one  another  has  been  the  suh* 
ject  of  much  discussion  in  nn  ib  rn  tinu  s.  The  most 
probable  opinion,  however,  is  Buckh's  {CommtuL 
ad  Find.  Nem.  vii.  71,  fte.),  which  haahecn  adopted 
by  Disscn,  Kruusc.  and  others,  althi  uuh  (i  lb  r- 
mann  has  combated  it  in  a  little  work  called  J>a 
Sogfinii  Aeginetae  vjc!"riu  iiKinqut'rt.  Lip»iac  1822. 
The  order  adopted  by  Bikkh  is  as  follows:  — 
I.  The  iXfia.  This  was  the  most  prominent  part 
of  tlic  [h  ir.athlon,  oml  \va>  sometimes  used  to  de- 
signate the  whole  goiuc.  It  was  accompanied  by 
iluteMnusie;  (Phtts.  t.  7.  f  4,  17.  f  4.)  Other 
writers.  n=i  Panvinins  hiiTi;rlf  (vi.  1  1.  5  ■'>")  !i''d 
Plutarch  (/>r  Mun.  c.  L't* )  speak  as  it'  the  wholu 
pentathlon  had  been  accompanied  hy  the  fiote^hut 
in  the9c  passages  tho  whole  gnmc  seems  to  be  men- 
tioned instead  of  that  particular  one  which  formed 
the  chief  i>nrt  of  it.  2.  The  foot-race.  3.  Tho 
discus.  4.  The  throwing  of  tho  spear,  b.  Wresl^ 
ling.  In  later  times^  prohahly  after  01.  77,  tho 
tout  rnco  may  have  been  the  fourth  game  ir-t(  ad  of 
the  second,  so  that  the  three  games  which  gave  to 
the  penta^lon  its  pectlliar  character,  viz.  leaping, 
discus,  and  the  spear,  preceded  the  foot  race  ai:d 
wrestling,  and  thus  formed  the  bu-ciUkd  •^^layiJioi. 
The  foot-race  of  the  pentathlon  was  probably  the 
simple  stadion  or  the  diaulos,  and  not  a  race  in 
annonr  as  has  heen  supposed  by  some  ;  for  the 
statues  of  the  viet'irs  i:i  tlie  peiitatlil  in  ari^  never 
seen  with  a  shield  but  only  with  the  halteres,  be- 
sides which  itshonld  l>c  remembered  that  the  race 
in  armour  was  not  introduced  at  Olympia  until 
01.  65  (I'aus.  V.  8.  §  15),  while  the  pentathlon  had 
been  performed  long  before  that  time.  It  is  morc- 
onr  h^hly  improbable  that  even  after  OL  65  the 
race  hi  armour  should  have  ftnned  a  part  of  the 
peiitatldoii.  In  nj.  .TO  the  pentathlon  for  boy  s  was 
introduced  at  Olympia,  but  it  was  only  exhibited 
this  one  time  and  afWwarda  abolished.  (Pans. 
T.  9.  §  1.) 

In  leaping,  racing,  and  in  throwing  the  di»cus 
or  spear,  ft  wia  cnsj  enough  to  decide  who  won 

the  victory,  even  if  several  athletac  took  part  in  it 
and  contended  for  the  prize  simultaneously.  In 
wrestling,  however,  no  jnure  than  two  pi^rsons 
could  be  engaged  together  at  a  time,  and  it  is  not 
dear  how  the  Tictoiy  was  decided,  if  there  were 
sevcnil  [kiirs  of  wrestlers.  The  arrangement  pro- 
l>ally  wa&,  that  if  a  man  had  conquered  his  an- 
tagonist, he  might  begin  a  fresh  eonlest  with  a 
second,  third,  &c,  and  he  who  thus  conquered  the 
greatest  number  of  adversaries  was  the  victor.  It 
is  difficult  to  conceive  in  what  manner  the  prize 
was  awarded  to  the  victor  in  the  whole  pentathlon ; 
for  an  athlete  might  he  eon<iitet«d  in  one  or  two 
games  and  be  vicfirious  in  t!ie  others,  whereas  it 
can  have  occurrcni  but  seldom  that  one  and  th« 
same  man  gained  the  Tietory  in  all  the  five.  Who 
of  the  fienUithli  then  wns  tho  victor?  Mnd-rii 
writers  have  said  that  the  prize  wasciilierawardeif 
8l  2 
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to  htm  who  had  been  Tictorioiu  in  all  the  five  gnmes, 

or  to  the  person  who  had  conquered  his  niila^cmist 
ill  at  least  tluvc  ut  the  games  ;  but  nothing  cnii  1« 
determined  on  this  point  with  an}'  certainty.  I'lint 
the  decision  as  to  who  wu  to  be  rewmrded  waa 
considered  difHcult  by  the  Qieeks  theiiiaelT«i,Meinl 
to  Ik"  iiiijilicfl  by  tlu-  fact  tint  at  Olympia  there 
were  three  hcUaoodicae  for  the  pcutathluu  alone. 
(Paui.  T.  9. 1 5.) 

As  ffcpirds  the  rpiccyftit  mentionL-d  ahorc,  several 
itat^meuts  of  ancient  writers  suggest,  tbat  the 
whole  of  the  pentathlon  was  not  always  performed 
regularly  and  from  boginning  to  end  ;  and  the 
words  by  which  they  designate  the  abridged  game, 
Tfn<xyfi6s,  knuTpid(^tu>,  and  rpial  irtpidvat,  K-ad  us 
to  sappote  lhat  the  abridged  cont^t  only  consisted 
of  three  gamet.  and  most  probably  of  theae  three 
\vliit  !i  (^'avf  to  the  jM-ntatliloii  its  peculiiir  character, 
viic  kapiiig  aud  tltfuwing  tht;  discus  and  thespcor. 
(Dion  ChrysoAt.  A107.  i.  p.  279,  ed.  R.-iske;  Schol. 
ad  AristU.  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  p.  409,  Bckker  ;  Muiler, 
Ancitmt  Art  and  Us  Rent.  §  423.  3.)  The  reason 
for  abridging  the  pentatiilim  in  t!ii<»  inanni  r  may 
bate  been  tbe  wien  to  save  time,  or  the  circum- 
■tanoe  tbnt  athletae  who  had  been  conquered  in 
thi-  fuNl  thrcr  panics  were  froqtK^ntly  di«rniirnp<'d, 
and  dccliiuni  cuiktiimiug  tiie  cuJilesiU  \V  hen  the 
tri.i|.Mnas  was  introduced  at  Olympia  is  not  men- 
tioned any  wlu  rc,  but  Krause  infers  with  grmt 
proliability  from  Tuusanias  (t.  9.  §  3)  that  it  was 
in  01.  77. 

The  pentathlon  required  and  developed  -nxf 
great  elattieitT  of  all  parta  of  the  body,  whenee  tt 

WM  prlncijally  jx  rromird  hy  ymmt;  nK':i  (Schol. 
ad  J'iaL  Amui.  p.  135,  d,  Sic.)  ;  and  it  is  probably 
owing  to  the  fact,  that  this  game  gave  to  all  parts 
of  till-  Ijody  thoir  Iinriiionious  development,  that 
AristittUt  {hftti.  I  5)  culli  the  pentathli  the  most 
handsome  of  all  athletac.  The  pentathlon  was  for 
tlM  tame  reaaon  alao  regarded  aa  veiy  beneficial  in 
a  mediod  point  of  view,  and  the  El  lean  Hyimon,  f 
wlio  had  fri>iii  his  childhood  suffered  from  rluunia- 
tism,  was  cured  by  practising  the  pentatliluu,  and 
hecwne  one  of  the  most  distinguished  athlctae. 
(Paus.  vi.  3.  §  4.)  (Compare  O.  Fr.  Philipp,  ZJ* 
PenUUhio  nce  Quinquertio  Commentalio,  Beiliii, 
1827;  Krause,  Gymmttik  uiid  JgomMe  der  lid  , 
faiMttpp,  476—497.)  [L.S.] 

PENTECCKNTERUS  (ittpn>i6rrofot).  f Na- 
VI8,  p.  784,  n.l 

PENTECOSTE  (irsvrnKwnii)^  a  duty  of  t»vo 
per  cent,  levied  upon  all  ezporta  and  irn;H>rt!4  at 
Athrng.  (Haij)ocr.  i.r.  nfi^»foirr'/i.)  Thir<i,  it 
was  Icvitd  on  coru  (Dciuosth.  c.  Xeacr.  13j3)  ; 
which,  however,  could  only  be  imported,  export- 
fttion  being  nrohibited  by  law  (Demoeth.  e.  Laer. 
941) ;  and  alee  on  woollen  cloth,  and  other  mann* 
facturcd  (,'iM)d*.  (Dcmosth.  c.  Afid.  On  ini- 

forts  the  duty  was  payable  on  the  unloading 
Demosth.  A  £oer.  932) ;  on  cxp  trtai  pcohabljr, 
when  ihcy  were  put  on  board-  The  money  was 
collected  by  persons  called  wtrrriKOirroKSyoi^  who 
kept  a  book  in  which  they  entered  all  customs  re- 
ceived. Demosthenea  refen  to  their  entry  (dso> 
7pcu^),  to  prove  that  a  ship  wm  not  laden  with 
more  tlian  a  cfrtai'n  qirantity  of  ^(oods.  (c.  Phorm. 
S09.)  The  merchant  who  paid  the  duty  was 
MUd  w§vTi\KorT(v(a6aA.  All  the  customs  appear 
to  ha\  c  boon  let  to  farm,  and  probably  from  year 
to  year.  They  were  let  to  the  highest  bidders  by 
Ibe  ten  ««^ifni^  aatiqg  under  the  nntberily  of  tM 


senate.  The  (annera  were  cdled  TtXfistti,  and  were 

said  i»yu(T9ai  tV  TfmjKoerr^v.  Theyniij^ht  i  ithir 
collect  the  duty  thcmsolvi  s,  or  crapluy  others  Juc 
that  purpose.  Several  {H-rsnns  often  joined  togtstbeir 
in  the  a|ieffnhitioH«  in  which  case  the  princbal,  in 
wfaeae  name  Ae  biddng  took  place,  and  who  waa 
rf-s|)oii!iihle  to  the  stale,  was  calicd  apxu.vTi%  or 
T(AAiyaf»x^f*  Sureties  were  usually  required. 
(Demosth.  r.  Timoer.  713 ;  Andoe.  €b  MytL  1 7.  ed. 
Steph.)  "W'liether  tlie  customs  on  difT.  rent  artifh-  ii 
of  merchaiidi&c  were  fanucd  ako;,'.  tier,  or  ja- 
rately,  doee  not  appear.  The  corn-duty  at  least 
waa  kept  diatinct  (Demeath.  c  Nm«r.  1333):  and 
thia  WH  the  caae  with  another  tax.  (Aeeeh.  e. 
Timarr/i.  l(j.)  Witli  fi  sjicct  t"  the  amount  nf  the 
revenue  derived  from  this  source,  the  reader  maj 
comalt  B8c\ih  (PM.  Eeom,  tfAHkau^  p.  315,  ^c, 
2d  cd.).  T]ie  fttvnf]KO^^]  ha^  Vwen  thnu-ht  by 
some  to  be  the  tanic  wiiu  tbe  iKKi^tvM\  uicu- 
tiuued  by  Pollux  (viih  132,  ix.  30),  but  this  wa« 
more  probably  a  duty  paid  for  the  use  of  the  bar* 
buur,  whether  goods  were  unladen  or  not  ;  and  was 
P'Tlia|><t  the  yanie  as  the  iKarrofTi],  inentinn.-d  by 
Xenopbon  {de  Rep.  Atk.  L  17)  ai  being  joid 
foreign  ship«  cnterinfr  thePeiraeeua,and  aRoded  to 

by  Arist<  ]'hancs.  (  TV.<7).  fi5f?.)  Ri'kkh's  n  v  c- 
ture,  that,  besides  a  pcraonal  harbour  due,  a  duty 
was  leeiMl  of  «m  per  cent,  on  all  the  goods  on 
board,  nppean  less  probable  ;  fur  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  exact  a  ciutoms  duty  on  goods  not 
landed  ;  and,  if  they  were  to  be  landed,  why 
should  the  ircmtKooT^  be  required  in  addition  to 
the  Imn-eeri.  {C.  R.  K.J 

PENTITOSTYS  (ycarmtMnis).  (E»nci- 
Ti-s,  p.  4tt3,  a.] 

PEPLUM  (ir/T\ot),  a  shawl,  differing  from 
the  Chlamvs  in  being  much  larger,  and  from  the 
Pallium  in  being  liner  and  thinner  and  also  con- 
siderably latter.  It  was  sometimes  used  as  a 
cover  to  protect  valnable  articlea  of  fumitare  (Hem. 
K  Y.  194)  or  to  adora  a  thiMM  (CM.  til  96)*  bnt 
most  coninionlv  ns  a  part  of  the  dress  of  females 
(Horn.  IL  V.  734,  735,  riii.  8»4,  Ud.  xv,  123 
—128,  iavcU,  II.  xis.  178  ;  Eurip.  //*y.  1019; 
Med.  791  ;  Thcocrit  i.  S3)  ;  although  instanct^ 
occur,  even  among  the  Greeks,  in  which  it  is  worn 
,  by  the  other  sex,  unless  we  suppose  the  term  to  be 
in  these  inatanceoimproperiy  put  fnr  ^opas.  (Korip. 
Tm,  loss  ;  Theoerit.  rii.  17.)  In  Penia  and 
other  E;u?tem  countries  the  shawl  was  no  doubt 
worn  oiiciciillv,  as  it  is  at  the  present  day,  by 
both  sexes.  ( Acschyl.  Pert.  204, 474, 1 030, 10«1.) 
•\lso  iti  Ilacehanalian  proicssions  it  \va.*  worn  br 
nicu  both  111  alliiiiou  to  Oriental  hubila,  and  }>t?c.juse 
they  then  avowedly  assumed  the  dress  of  females. 
(Eurip.  Baedi.  783-~-791 .)  Women  of  high  rank 
wore  their  ihawii  aolong  aa  to  tnul  upon  the  ground. 
(Tpci'aSav  (\/(€^riir#7r\!)i/i,  Tlom.  //.  vi.  442  ;  'EX«ki7 
Toyirwtithos^  Od.  'vi.  3<>.'>.)  Lik**  all  other  pieces 
of  doth  naed  for  the  Ami  ti  s,  it  was  often 
fastened  by  means  of  a  brooch  fl-'ii  ri  \  \  (S.>p>i. 
7V.icA.  920  ;  Callim.  Imv.  Pall.  7o  ,  A|m.1!. u. 
Rhod.  iii.  833),  and  was  thus  displayed  u^^m  tbe 
•tatuea  of  female  divinities,  such  ai  Diana  (Brunck, 
Ami.  iii.  206)  and  the  goddesa  Rome.  (Sidoo. 
Ajiollin.  C'tnii.  V.  in.)  Tt  \va<,  how>-v.T,  fre- 
quently worn  without  a  brooch  in  the  monoer 
represented  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  whieh  ia 
copied  from  nne  of  Sir  Wm.  Ila-nilton's  Tn>e» 
(vol.  iii.  pi.  Sii).   Each  of  the  females  in  thtsgruup 

wean  a  abift  fiilliqg  down  to  her  foet  [Tvnica]^ 
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and  vnr  it  an  ample  AtiHI,  whieli  the  paaaet  en- 
tinlj  naad,  har  bodjr  and  then  throws  the  loeie 
eztrasHj  of  it  em  htr  left  ahodder  and  hehiad 

her  back,  ns     (lintinctly  »<-en  in  the  sitting  flgvm. 

The  ahawl  wa«  alto  often  worn  ao  as  to  cover  the 
head  while  it  enteloped  the  hedy,  nd  men  eopo- 
ctalljen  eccMion  of  n  fiiii<>m1  (lec  woodcuu,  p. 
557%  orof  a  marriaar,  when  a  vt-ry  splendid  shawl 
{ wcuTTtJr,  1  Maettih.  i.  21)  wa*  worn  by  the  bride. 
The  following  woodcut  (fruni  Bartoli,  Admir.  Rom, 
Ant.  pi.  57)  may  be  suppowd  to  represent  the  mo- 
nu-iit  when  thi-  liridi',  so  viilcd,  i*  delivered  to  her 
husband  at  the  door  of  the  nuptial  chamber.  He 
mm  thaPAfctnm  only  ;  she  hao  a  lengshift  ho- 
Math  her  shawl,  and  is  supported  hgr  the  pramba. 


Thus  vciUnl  the  poets  represent,  d  Aiir  ira  and 
NighL,  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  one  arose 
eipanding  a  shawl  dyed  with  saffron  («fpo«tjhrnrAot 
^i»t,  Horn.  IL  TiiL  1,  xxiii.  227),  whereas  a  black 
one  enveloped  the  other  {luKdfxwrrXn  N^{,  Rurip. 

I',n.  ll.iO). 

Of  ail  the  productions  of  the  loom  shawls  were 
time  OD  which  the  greatest  skill  and  labour  wero 
bestowed.  So  various  and  tist>  ful  were  the  sub- 
jects which  they  represented,  that  poi-ts  delighted 
to  desccibe  them.  Tho  art  of  wcarinif  them  wu 
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entirily  Oriental  (0apSd^>ut'  u<f>a  r^ara,  Kurip.  Am, 
1 159)  ;  thote  of  the  moat  splendid  dyi  s  and  curious 
woricmanship  were  impeirted  from  Tyre  and  Sidoa 
(Horn.  //.  Yi.2R9— 294 ) :  a  whole  book  was  wiitteo 
by  Polemo  Concerning  tfw  ^/latHs  at  CariAage,^ 
(Athen.  xiL  p.  541.)  Hence  "  SSawl*  "  (wrfwAoi, 
Clem-  Alex.  Utrom.  vi.  1.  p.  73G.  >  1.  Potter)  was 
one  of  the  titles  of  works  of  an  iin.tginative  or 
descriptive  character,  and  was  adopted  to  intimate 
the  variety  of  their  subjects  and  the  beautiful  mode 
of  displaying  them.  A  book,  intended  to  depict 
some  of  the  characters  in  the  Iliad,  and  denomi- 
nated *•  The  Shawl,"  was  ascribed  to  Aristotle. 
(  Eustath.  M  A  ii.  557.)  Varro  also  wrote  a  I'ejifo- 
ynijihy  {wtir\oyfHt((>lci,  C\c.  tnl  At/,  xvi.  .■\» 
a  gj(fciinen  of  the  subjects  delineatcil  a  shawl  may 
be  mentioned,  which  exhibited  the  frame  of  the 
world.  (Mart.  CapelliL  L.  vL  in  Mattaire's  Cer- 
l-H$  /Vxtiram,  vol.  it  p.  1449.)  Bmipides  describes 
one  which  represented  the  sun,  iiinun,  and  stars, 
I  and  which,  with  various  others  containing  hunting- 
I  pieces  and  a  great  variety  of  snbjects,  belonged  to 
)  the  t'  uip^'  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  wna  m^vt]  to 
form  a  ni:ignificent  tent  fur  tlie  purpose  of  on  enter- 
tainment (/ok,  1141  — 11(>'2);  far  it  is  to  be  ob« 
served,  that  stores  of  shawls  were  not  only  kept  by 
wealthy  individuals  (Horn,  Od.  xv.  104 — 108), 
liut  often  ronstituted  a  very  important  part  of  the 
I  treasures  of  a  temple  (Eurip.  /on,  329, 330),  having 
been  Meseated  to  the  divinity  en  Bameroas  occa- 
sions nv  suppliants  and  devotees.  {Him.IL  vi.'_'71 
—304  Virg.  Am,  u  480,  Or.  21—35.)  [Com- 
}tare  DeMfAmiA  ;  PaNATUSNaBA  ;  Pastoi-iio- 

RiR.]  [J.  y.j 

PKR  CONDICTIO'NEM.  This  L<^is  Actio, 
says  Ciaiits,  was  so  called  because  the  plaintiff  gave 
notice  to  the  defendant  to  be  present  en  the 
thirtieth  dqr  after  the  aoUee  fat  oroer  that  a  judex 
might  be  appoblled.  (Coinp.  fn  ll.  x.  2i.)    It  w;is 

Ian  actio  in  personam  and  applicable  to  those  raM-s 
in  which  the  plaintiff  refjuired  the  defendant  to 
pire  something  (<i"<i  iuliutlit  ilari  ofmrierr).  This 
Lcgis  Actio  was  introduced  by  a  Lex  Silia  in  the 
case  of  a  fixed  snm  of  moncf  (otrfa  /'y  .  v/;"f\  mul 
by  a  Lex  Calpaniia  ia  the  case  of  any  definite 
thing.  Oaiw  oboerres  that  it  does  not  appear  why 
this  form  of  action  was  tieei1<  <!,  f^r  \n  a  l  a.'e  of 
**  dan  oportere there  was  the  Sacnuucutum,  and 
the  Per  Jndieis  pestdatienem.  The  name  Con- 
diclio  was  applied  ti  actiones  in  personam,  after 
the  leiris  ai  tiiiiies  fcil  into  disus«\  though  impro- 
perly, for  the  notiee  (JaHMfiatso)  whence  the  legis 
actio  took  its  name  was  discootinued.  ((^iain^  iv. 
IH,  &c.)  L.] 

PER  JUDICIS  rOSTULATlO  NEM  was 
one  of  the  Lcgis  Actiones.  The  poaaage  in  Gains 
is  wanting  in  whieh  this  ibnn  of  action  is  described. 
There  ore  some  remarks  «n  this  Actio  by  Pucht% 
Intt.  ii.  $  154,  162.  £0.  L.J 

PER  MANUS  INJECTIO'KEM.  [Mawvc 
Injrctio.1 

PER  PI'GNORTS  CAPIO'NEM  or  CAP- 
TIO'NKM.  This  was  i.ne  of  the  Legis  Actiones 
or  <dd  Forms  of  procedure,  which  in  some  cases 
was  fbonded  on  eostom  (mos),  in  others  on  enact- 
ments {ItJt).  It  was  founded  on  niilit.-uy'  usage  in 
the  following  cases.  A  soldier  might  seixe  as  a 
pledge  ipignuM  cttpere)  anything  belonging  to  the 
person  who  had  to  furnish  the  aes  niilitare,  in  rnso 
he  did  not  make  the  pm^K^r  {xiymcnts  ;  be  nii>.ht 
also  make  a  seizure  in  resp-ct  of  the  money  due 
3  L  3 
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.  to  bim  fot  the  porcboM  of  a  hoKC  (<if»  «qmettre\ 
and  id«o  in  retpMi  of  the  allowaaoe  for  the  food  of 

his  horse  horJcurium),  u{>on  wliat  Ih  Ioml:  5  to 
the  penon  wboee  duty  it  was  to  make  tiie  py- 
nMnt  Orifftnally,  nich  paymcnti  were  fixed  upon 
|viriirii?ar  p-  riin?,  nm!  nnt  innii"-  o-it  of  the  Acra- 
riiim  ^Liv.  I.  lil  ;  (iaius,  iv.  '27).  1  Law  of  the 
Twelre  TaWe*  allowed  a  pipiioris  capio  in  resix'ct 
of  paj  due  for  the  hire  of  a  beaet,  when  the  hire 
money  wat  intended  for  a  lacriltoe.  By  a  special 
law  (the  name  is  nut  legible  in  the  M8.  of  Ga  i*) 
Uie  publicani  bod  the  right  pignorie  capkmis  iii  re- 
spect of  veetigalia  pablica  which  were  doe  by  any 
I(  V.  The  tiiinjf  was  seized  (  f>ifin»»  capi'tfyifar) 
with  certain  foniial  word*,  and  lor  this  reason  it 
was  by  some  considered  to  be  a  letrii*  actio.  Others 
did  not  allow  it  to  be  a  lci;is  actio,  because  the 
proceeding  was  extra  jiis,  that  is,  not  befom  the 
I'raetor,  and  generally  ;i!  >  in  the  absence  of  the 
person  whose  property  was  seised.  The  pignos 
coald  also  be  seiied  en  a  dies  nefoetns,  or  one  on 
which  a  !i  ji-*  nrtio  was  not  pLTniittc<l. 

It  apjM-ais  hum  a  jNiMa;;*.'  of  Gaius,  in  wiiitlt  he 
sp^'aks  of  the  leijnl  ticlio!i  that  was  afterwards  in- 
troduced into  the  Fonniila  by  which  the  publicani 
recoverwl  the  vectiualia,  that  the  tWwit  seized  was 
only  taken  as  a  security  and  was  redeemed  by 
liayment  of  the  sum  of  money  in  respect  of  which 
It  was  seised.  In  am  of  noo-payroentt  there  nrast 
however  have  been  a  power  of  sale,  and  accnr  ?'ii^'1t 
this  pignoris  capio  reivembled  in  all  re»|)<*cu  a 
pignUB  proper,  except  as  to  tlie  want  of  consent  on 
the  part  of  the  p*-rson  w  hose  pmp  rty  was  seized. 
It  dtioa  not  appear  whether  this  Uj^is  actio  was  the 
orijiin  of  the  law  of  pWge,  as  subsequently  de- 
Tetoped  ;  but  it  seems  not  improbable.  ((mtu<<,  ir. 
26,  Ac.  I  Clc.  IVrr.  UL  1 1  ;  I'ii/norit  ciipio,  (nil. 
Tii.  10.)  L  ] 

PEKA,  dim.  PE'RULA  (»«/»a),a  walu  t,  made 
of  leather,  worn  sBspended  at  the  side  by  mstics 
and  by  travellers  to  carrv  t!i'-ir  prnvi«tnns  (^^"^^f. 
jciv.  81)  and  wloptcd  i;i  uuiialtoii  ol  them  by  the 
Cynii-  [i!ulii-M[ihi  r  ^.  ^niog.  I.aert.  vi.  13  ;  Drunck, 
Anal.  i.  2  A  ii.  ^-^i     ;  Aoson.  J-Jpig.  6^)  The 


oreceding  woodcut  is  the  representatkii  of  a  foai. 
nerd  with  hit  staff  and  wallet  fron  tb«  eolomn  of 

Theodnsiu-'.  fiiriin  rlv  at  ConstantirrriTc.  {Meti<«- 
tricr,  JJ€Mrijfii4ja  de  la  Col,  liht.  far.  1 702.  pJ. 
1«.)  (J.  Y.] 

PERDITF/  f.LIO.  [MaJkstan  p.  725.] 
PEIIDUELLIO'NIS  DUU'MVIUI  were  two 
ofticen  or  judges  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  try- 
ing persona  who  were  acoised  of  the  crime  of 
pcrdneKio.  Kiebnbr  believes  that  ther  were  the 
suiie  :\i  i)v  fHKicstMres  parricidii,a  M]  'W.-iIt-  r  i'C»V,<r/ii. 
tirj*  hum.  liecAis^  p.  24.  note  ID)  agrees  with  him, 
though  in  a  later  part  of  bis  work  (p.  BUh.  note 
20)  hfl  admits  tliat  ihry  urr;^  <!;fti:ut.  It  ap- 
pears from  a  conipnnsuu  of  tlu-  lullawiun  jhts«ig>  <i, 
—  Liv.  i,  2G  J  Dig.  I  tit.  2.  s.  2.  §  23  ;  Feet.  *.  r. 
Pariei  and  Saiwiwm^  either  that  some  of  the 
ancient  writer*  confonnd  the  dnmnvtri  perdad- 
lionis  and  the  ^tun'*  p-irrit  'iiii.  or  thnt,  at 
least  during  the  kingly  period,  they  were  the 
same  persons ;  for  in  givinff  an  aceouM  of  the 

ocrurrrnrr,  snire  MritiTS  call  the  iud_;:os 
miaeston  »  jwi  tculu,  while  others  call  thom  duum- 
viri perdueilionis.  After  the  establishment  of  the 
repul)lic,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  were  two  distinct  offices,  for  the  qua«-»t<jres 
u  i  Ti- .T;i[Miii!ii '1  ri  |{ularly  cv.-rv  y>\"ir.  wIkti-is  the 
duumviri  were  appointed  very  rarely  and  only 
in  case*  of  emeiyency»  as  had  been  Uie  casednru^ 
the  kingly  period.  (liir.  ii.  41,  vi.  20  ;  Dion  Cass, 
xxxvii.  27.)  Li^y  (i.  26)  represents  the  duumviri 
perdueilionis  as  being  appointed  by  the  kintrs,  bttt 
fn>m  Junius  GnKchai  ns  (Dig.  1.  tit.  13.  s.  I  ;  com- 
pare Tacit  Annnl.  si.  2'J)  it  appears  that  they 
were  propowd  by  the  king  and  apinnnted  by  the 
populus  {rtytt  p^mU  tufr^h  cnijiaal).  During 
the  early  port  of  the  repoblte  they  were  appomtcd 
by  the  coniitia  c-iriat  i,  ami  afti  rwar  ls  by  the 
comitia  centuriatn,  on  the  proposal  of  the  con*ni!f. 
(Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  s.  2.  S  23  ;  Cic.  pro  /?«/«>.  4,  Ac) 
In  the  m«f  of  Ilaliiriu'- (n.  r.  )i(H\,mt,  this 
custom  wa<  violati'd,  a*  ilio  duninvin  vvi-rc  ap- 
pointed by  till-  jiraetor  instead  of  by  the  comitia 
centuriata.  (Dion  Cue.  L  c  ;  Ci&  Le,  i  SneL  Cae$. 
12.)  In  the  time  of  the  empenn*  no  dnmnvni 
p  rdin'Mioiiis  \\  rr>-  cvor  appointed. 

The  punishment  for  those  who  were  found  guilty 
of  perduellb  was  death  ;  they  were  either  banged 

nn  the  ffrtor  in/dir  or  thrtwn  from  the  Tarp-  ::in 
ri«.k.  Hut  when  tho  duumviri  found  a  jiersoa 
ifTiilty,  he  might  appeal  to  the  people  (in  emrty  time* 
the  populus,  afterwards  the  comitia  centuriata),  as 
was  done  in  the  first  case  which  is  on  record  ( Lir, 
i.  2fi),  and  in  the  last,  which  is  that  of  lUl  i  n-,, 
whom  Cicero  defended  before  the  people  in  an 
oration  stilt  extant.  Maiens  Hentioa  who  had 
sbin  bis  sist-  r,  vru^  acquitted,  but  W"as  nevcrthi'- 
Ic^s  obliged  to  undergo  some  symbolical  puuisb- 
ment,  as  he  had  to  pats  under  a  yoke  with  hit 
iiend  covered.  The  house  of  tho&e  who  were  exe- 
cuted for  perduellio,  was  razed  to  the  ground,  and 
their  relatives  were  not  .allowed  to  mourn  for  them. 
(Dig. 3.  tit.  2.  s.  1 1. 1  3  i  comp.  Becker, llandLuck 
dcr  mm.  Attertk.  il  2.  p.  329,  Ac)       I L.  S.  ] 

PEHEGUl  NUS.    [CiviTAs  {Roman.)! 

PE'IKiULA,  appears  to  have  been  a  kind  of 
booth  or  small  house,  which  afi  inled  scarcely  any 
protection  ciee[-it  l.v  it.<  ru  if.  ?i«  t1i:it  tii"S>_-  who 
passed  by  could  easily  look  iiita  it.  It  served 
both  as  a  workshop  (Dig.  .'>.  tit.  I.  s.  19)  and  % 
Stall  where  things  were  exhibited  for  sahL  W« 
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6ad,  for  instance,  that  {lainters  exhibited  their 
woika  in  a  pergula  that  they  might  be  seen  by 
those  whn  ps^c'd  by  (T-ucil.  ap.  Lnrtant.  i. 
And  ApcUcs  ia  said  to  have  concealed  himstlf  in 
his  pergiila  behind  his  pictures  that  he  might  over- 
hear the  mnarlu  of  tiiosc  who  looked  «t  tbem. 
(Piin.  IT.  N.  XTXT.  86.  §  12.)  Such  plaew  were 
occTiiiii'il  by  ptTBons,  who,  cithfr  by  working  or 
sitting  in  them,  wished  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  imblie.  <S«b>M.  ad  SeripL  Hia.  Aug.  pp.  458, 
4.'59.)  Hence  we  find  them  inbabiu  d  by  p<ior 
philosophers  and  grammarians  who  unve  instruciiun 
and  wished  to  attrsrt  notice  in  order  to  obtain 
plipils.  (Suet.  Antf.  94,  de  lUustr.  Grammat.  18  ; 
Fiav.  Vopisc.  Satumin.  10  ;  Juvcn,  xi.  137.) 

It  should  obsorrcd  that  scliolars  do  not  agree 
M  to  the  real  mcwiiag  of  pci]^ala :  i^caiiger  {ad 
PUmL  Pttmi.  i  3.  79)  describes  it  as  a  part  of  a 
house  built  out  into  the  strrct,  as  in  sonio  old 
boosM  of  modem  times  ;  Emesti  {ad  6mL  Aii^f. 
M)  tlnnlct  that  a  pr Tgula  is  a  little  room  in  the 
upper  part  of  a  house  which  was  occasionaUy  used 
by  poor  philosophers  as  an  observatory.  But  neither 
of  these  two  definitions  is  so  a[>|)licaiile  to  all  tlio 
passages  in  which  the  word  occurs  as  that  which 
W»  have  pmpnsed.  [L.  S.] 

PERIACTOS  (xfp'a»tTOj),a  tbcatncal  macliinc, 
consisting  of  ihne  !<citio»,  placed  in  the  form  of  a 
triangle  (or  rathf  r.  trianquhir  priMii)  on  a  revolving 
platfunn,  so  that,  by  simply  turning  the  machiiio, 
the  scene  couM  bo  changed.  It  was  chiefly  iu>ed 
when  a  god  was  to  be  introduced  with  the  accom- 
]f«niiiwnt  of  thunder.  The  name  was  also  applied 
to  tbe  space  wtiidi  waa  pfBridad  Ibr  the  maebine 
in  the  erection  of  the  thMtnt  (Vitrnv.  T.  7  ; 
Pollux,  iv.  126.)  [P.S.j 

PKRIDBIPNON  (vt^stmw).  [FvKVS, 
p.  o5)7,  b.] 

PLHIDllO'.Mliii.S.  [XvsTlTfl.] 

PEKIOECI  (vtptoiKot).  This  word  pnptrly 
denotes  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  lying  around 
seme  particular  locality,  but  is  generally  used  to 
di^^rrihp  a  dc'inTidont  jxijMilation,  livinir  without 
the  walls  or  in  the  country  provinces  of  a  domin- 
ant dtf,  and  altheagh  pefseoallf  free,  deprived  of 
the  enjoymf»nt  of  citizenship,  and  the  political 
nghts  conferred  by  it.  The  words  cvyotKOi  and 
ftdrotKoi  have  nn  analogous  meaning. 

A  political  condition  such  as  that  of  the  Pcrioeci 
of  Oreece,  and  like  the  vassalage  of  the  Germanic 
nation*,  could  hardl}'  have  criminated  in  aii}  thinp 
else  than  foreign  conquest,  and  the  Pcrioeci  of 
Laeonia  fornuii  a  striking  illnstnition  of  this. 
Their  oricrin  dates  from  the  Dorir-n  conquest  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  when  the  old  inbahit.uits  of  the 
eonntfy,  the  Aehaiaas,  submitted  to  their  con- 
querors on  certain  conditions,  by  which,  according 
to  Ephorus  (Strab.  viii.  p.  364),  they  were  left 
in  possession  of  their  private  rights  of  citizenshiji 
(io'on^),  such  as  the  right  of  intenuarriage  with 
the  Dorians,  and  also  of  their  political  franchise. 
Thi-y  f,uffi-r<  d  indeed  a  jartial  drpri\ation  of  their 
lands,  and  were  obliged  to  submit  to  a  kin^r  of 
ibimgn  race,  bat  itm  thej  remained  equal  in 
law  to  their  conquerors,  and  were  eliyiljle  to 
all  offices  of  state  except  the  sovereignity.  'Icr^ 
yofioi  ixtrixoyrtt  irol  iroXirtlas  Kol  ^px*iuv. 
(Arnold.  Tkmtyd.  vol.  i.  641.)  But  this  state 
of  things  did  not  hst  long  t  in  the  next  generation 
after  the  roiiqiir-,t.  c'lh'T  fniiii  the  Iiist  of  incrrased 
dominion  on  the  part  of  the  Dorians,  or  from  an 
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unsuccessful  attempt  by  the  Achaions  to  rt^in 
their  independence,  the  rehition  betiTMD  the  tw« 
parties  was  changed.  The  Achaians  were  reduced 
from  citizens  to  vassals  ;  they  were  made  tributary 
to  Sparta  (ffwrt\«7s)y  and  their  lands  were  sub- 
jectad  to  a  tax,  perhaps  not  so  much  for  the  sake 
of  tevenne  as  in  token  of  their  dqiendence  (Ephor. 

/.  e.)  ;  they  lo!»t  their  rights  of  citi/eii>hip  (iiro- 
Tt/iia),  such  as  that  of  intermarriage  with  the  Do- 
rians, the  right  of  voting  in  the  general  assembly, 
and  their  eligibility  to  important  offices  in  the 
state,  sueh  as  that  of  a  senator,  &c  It  does  not, 
however,  apftat  that  the  Pcrioeci  (eapeetally  in  the 
Historic  times)  were  genendlraa  oppressed  peo- 
ple, though  kept  in  a  state  of  political  inferiority 
to  tlieir  conquiTors.  On  tlie  eontnirv,  the  most 
distinguished  nmongitt  them  were  admitted  to  offices 
of  trust  (Thucyd.  viii.  61 ),  and  sometimes  invested 
with  na\al  connnand  (Id.  viii.  21?),  but  probably 
only  because  lliey  were  better  suited  for  it  than  the 
Spartans  themselves,  who  did  not  set  a  high  value  on 
good  sailorship.  Moreover,  the  Pcrioeci  sometimes 
served  as  heavy-armed  soldiers  or  troops  of  the  line  : 
at  the  hattl.Mif  Platncae, for  instance,  they  supplied 
10,000  men,  5000  hoi^ites  and  6000  light-arroed 
(Herod,  ix.  61),  a  circtnastance  vrhich  seems  to 
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I  a  dif- 
ference' of  occitftatioa  lunonf^st  the  Pcrioeci  them- 
selves.   Again,  at  Sphactena  992  prisoners  were 
f;ilv-"n,  of  wlinm  120  w-  r  •  Sjiarfcms  and  the  rest 
vfpioiKoi.    (Mliller,  iii.      ^  .<.)    We  also  read  of 
Ka\o\  KiyaBol,  "  or  accomplished  and  weU*lK>m  " 
gentlemen,  amongst  the  Periocd   serving  as 
volonteers  fn  the  Spartan  service;   (Xen.  ffefK  r. 
3.  g  D.)    Tlv.i  ?tiU  it  is  not  to  be  exiM  i  ted,  it  is 
not  natural,  that  men  competent  to  the  diMrbai^e 
of  high   functions  in  a  state,  and  hearing  its 
burdens,  showld  patiently  submit  to  nn  r\rli;«ion 
from  all  political  rights.  Accordingly  we  iiiui,  that 
on  the  rising  of  the  Helots  in  ac.  464,  some  of 
the  Pcrioeci  joined  them.  (Thucyd.  i.  101.)  When 
the  Thel>ana  invaded  Tjiconia  (n.  c.  369),  the 
Periofei  were  ready  to  liclp  them.    (Xen. //«•//.  vi. 
5.  §  25.)    In  connection  with  the  insoncction  of 
Cinadon  we  ore  told  that  the  Perioeei  were  most 
bitter  against  the  nilintr  Spart.ins.  (Id.  iii.  3.  §  6.) 
From  these  and  other  facts  (Clin.  F.  //.  Append. 
xxiL)  it  appeaiB  that  the  Perioeei  of  Lnconia,  if 
not  an  oppressed,  were  sometimes  a  disaffected  and 
discontented  class  ;  though  in  cases  of  strong  ex- 
citement, or  of  general  danger  to  the  whole  of 
Ureece,  thej  identified  themselves  with  their  con- 
querors. The  very  relation  indeed  which  sninisted 
between  them  was  puflicient  to  pnidi:ee  in  Sjcirta  a 
jealousy  of  her  subjeclj,  with  corrcitjtonding  feelings 
on  their  jwirt.  Nor  can  wc  suppose  that  the  Detians 
would  willingly  permit  the  Perioeei  to  acquire 
strength  and  opulence,  or  even  to  settle  in  barge 
towns,  (Thirl wall, //i.»/.q/'6'r<w,  vol. i.  p.  .307.)  In 
fisct  it  is  stated  hj  IsocnUes  {i'amth,  p.  307),  that 
the  Dorians  intentionaltj  weakened  the  Achaians 
liy  disfK  rsing  thetii  over  a  great  number  of  hamlets, 
which  tlicy  called  viKfts^  thooch  they  were  less 
powerful  than  the  counttj  parishes  of  Attica,  and 
were  situated  in  the  most  unproductive  jvarts  of 
Laeonia,  the  best  laiid  of  which  was  reserved  for  the 
Spartans.    It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  under* 
stand  the  orator  as  spealting  of  a  nnifimn  practice ; 
and  another  of  htt  statements,  to  the  effcet  that  the 
Ephori  could  ]nit  any  of  the  Perioeei  to  death 
(p.  27 1)  without  trial,  is  either  a  perversion  of  the 
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trutli,  or  aroM  iram  Im  cuiifuunding  the  Pcrioeci 
with  the  H  «1oti. 

Still  tVh'  g:rit>vanr<'%  of  tfu;  Pcriuoci  were  ii'it 
aftt-r  ill!  iJLiulcniLle,  nmi  da  they  tt*:em  tu  have  bcuji 
trrau:d  with  waiiUtniu  M  or  in»<ilenrc.  The  diatance 
at  which  many  of  tlicin  livetl  from  Sparta,  must  have 
rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  share  in  the  ad- 
miiiislrati'iii  of  tho  »tat«%  or  to  atti  iul  tim  piihlic 
aaMmbli«« ;  a  circuinttanoe  which  must  in  some 
meaaara  have  blontcd  their  Mate  of  their  political 
inferiority.  Nor  were  thf^y  Mi''i\'tr-i!  to  the  rc- 
atnum  ikui  Mvere  discipline  which  the  a^  ceMUy 
«f  mainuining  their  political  tuiiTCiDacy-  imposed 
ti{)oii  the  S|iartaii8,  niukiiii^  them  more  like  an 
*•  army  of  occupation  in  a  conquered  countrj*,"  or  a 
"  boleagureil  garrison,"  than  a  society  of  m-\\ 
united  for  civil  government  and  mutual  adTant-iLT. 
By  way  of  compensation,  too,  the  Perioeci  eni  .y,  ,! 
many  al^^allta;;^••^  (tlMngh  not  considered  as  pnvi 
leges)  whivh  the  Spiirtans  did  not  Thf»  tmde  am] 
manufactures  of  the  country  were  i  xi  ln^iv,  ly  in 
th'  ir  li  iriils,  uii.l  carried  on  by  thcrawith  the  more 
fa^^iii;}  HiiJ  |ifu:ii  a.A  they  occupied  maritime  towns. 
The  cultivation  of  the  arts  also,  as  well  in  the 
higbar  M  in  the  lower  departaMOta,  was  coo&ned 
to  the  Perioeci,  the  Spartan*  considering  it  beneath 
»1ir-ii-.'lves  ;  and  many  (!i-.tinmiisin-il  arti't.*,  sip  Ii 
as  embossers  and  brass  iuuuileris  wtrc  fuand  in  the 
Laconian  schools,  all  of  whom  were  probably 
PerioecL  (MUller,  Dor.  iii.  2.  §  .1.)  Nor  is  there 
wanting  other  evidence,  though  not  altogether  free 
frmn  doubts,  to  show  that  the  Spartan  provincials 
wieve  not  in  tfaa  laaat  chedied  or  shackled  in  the 
devetopinent  of  their  intellectual  powers.  (Thirl- 
wall  and  MUller,^/.  «*.)  Moreover,  it  seems  natural 
to  »ujpjfo»e  that  tli«/  enjoyed  civil  rights  in  tite  com- 
nnnitiet  to  whidi  thejr  belonged,  and  which  other* 

wisf  wonl'l  srrirf.  Iv  hav,>  b.-.  n  cil'p-.l  irilVrit  ;  but 
whothiT  or  no  tlies*.*  tiiics  had  ihu  pu.vt  i-  of  t  kxt- 
ing  thoirown  chief  mngiittrate  is  a  matter  of  conjoc- 
tore,  Epbomt,  indeed  (/.  c),  informs  m  that  on  the 
eonquect  of  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians,  they 
divided  t?u-  c  ountry  of  Laconia  into  six  districts, 
four  of  which  wcxe  left  in  the  poawa»ion  of  the 
Aehaiam,  and  goTemed  by  magistmtet  tent  from 
Sparta  ;  but  wc  do  not  kn'  v  b  uv  Inru;  tliij  ]  rnc- 
tice  lasted,  nor  can  we  draw  any  conclusions  with 
rc<<p<'ct  to  the  government  of  Laeonia  in  general 
from  the  example  of  Cythcra,  to  which  a  Spartan 
officer  wan  annually  sent  under  the  peculiar  title 
of  Kv97ifitiStKi)Ty  or  the  "Justice  of  Cythera," 

The  number  of  Laconian  (as  they  are  called) 
or  lubject  citien,  ii  taid  to  have  formerly  amounted 
tn  ion.  (Stmb.  viii.  p.  362.)  Several  of  them  lay 
on  the  coast,  as  Gythium,  th-*  port  of  S]>aru  ; 
whence  the  whole  coast  of  Laconia  is  called  f/ 
vtpiotKit.  (Thucyd.  iii.  IC.)  Many,  howercr,  lay 
more  inland,  as  Thuria  (Thucyd.  i.  lOl)  and 
Cardamylc,  which  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the 
old  Mcsscnia.  The  iuhiUiitanta  of  the  district  of 
Sciros  (ri  2it<f>tru),  on  the  confines  of  Arcadia,  leem 
tn  h:i\-<-  been  distinct  from  the  other  Perioeci 
(Xcn.  /fell.  V.  2.  §  24),and  in  balllewerc  posted  by 
themeeUe*  on  the  left  wing.  (Thucyd.  v,  67.)  ..^n 
cnnniiTati'ia  of  tho  jirincljial  uf  t!i'."*i' litic'  is  given 
in  L'aiUuii.  il'usi.  Utll.  App.  c>  22.)  The  Perioeci 
also  occupied  the  iUand  of  Cythera,  at  the  port  of 
which  th«  lAcedaemonian  merchants  umally  put 
in,  on  thefr  royoges  home  fiom  l^gypt  and  Libye. 
(Thucyd.  iv.  h?,,  vii.  ')7  )  Wc  have  said  that 
the  Pcriooci  iliTing  in  tbe»e  tonus  wore  tho  As- 
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Bcendanta  of  the  old  mkabitants  of  the  muntrr,  but 
we  must  not  Mppow  they  were  exclusively  aou 

Soine  of  thfm  on  the  cnntnrj  wore  forrii»nen, 
who  had  eiitur  accumpaiuia  llu*  Duriaus  on  their 
invasion  of  Laconia,  or  been  afterwards  infiind  b/ 
them  to  wppljr  the  pUoe  of  the  diapoMfiMed 
Achawna.  One  of  theae  ddra,  Bnta,  i«  even  aaid 
to  liavi'  lii'i-n  foaiidcd  by  a  IL-rat  li  id  ciiief  (Strain 
p.  364)  i  and  another,  (ieronthme,  was  peopled  bj 
coloniata  aent  from  Sparti,  afWr  it  was  eraeaated 
bytheo!d  inhabitants.  ( Pan?,  iii.  22.  ?  .1^ 

The  number  of  Perioeci  in  the  Persian  war 
is  thus  determined  \tj  Clinton  (/.  c.)  :  —  At  the 
battle  of  Plataeae  in  B.  C.  4  79,  the  Perioeci  supplied 
10,000  men.  Tf  we  assume  this  proportion  to  be 
till'  s.'itni'  as  tltat  wiruli  t!)i'  SparUii  force  bore  to 
the  whole  number  on  the  aamc  occaaien,  or  fire* 
ei^htht  of  the  whole  nnmber  of  citiioA,  thia 
tvDuld  give  16,00()  fur  tlic  inalea  of  full  a^e, 
and  the  total  population  of  thia  daaa  of  the 
inhabitanu  of  Lacooin  woold  anMNrnk  to  about 
66,000  persons." 

lu  the  later  times  of  Spartan  historv,  the 
Perioecian  towns  "i  th  -  coast  (Laconical'  orar  ca*- 
telia  et  Tici)  wore  detached  from  Sparta  by  T. 
Qitintivs  Fbuntninna,  and  pbieed  nnder  the  ptotee- 
tion  of  the  Achaian  1<  au'ii<'-  (iMii'Ior.  iii.  2.  51  ; 
Liv.  xxxiv.  29,  30,  xixvjiL  31.)  Subsenueuiiy 
to  this  the  cmpen>r  AmaatiM  released  24  towns 
from  their  sali]"  ction  to  Sparta,  and  formed  tht^m 
into  separate  cuiumuniticA,  undvr  kvvvsui  thtnr  own. 
They  were  consequently  called  EleutherD-Laconeit 
(Pans,  iii  31.  g  6.)  But ctm  in  the  timeof  Paoaa- 
nms  aome  of  th«  LMonian  towu  wnt  iial  <i(r»* 
i-ojuim,  b'lt  dependant  apoB  SfKta {^vmAafifvi 
Sird^m)!'). 

A  diiae  of  Perioeci,  and  ■laonf  HeleCa,  has  been 

said  by  ^fii!lnr  to  b..-  the  biuisof  thi"  Dorian  fnnn  of 
m*vemmont  •,  wt*  nuxy  tliereforc  CX{wct  t«>  tiiid  IVri- 
oeci  amongst  other  Dorian  cnmmuniticsas  well  as  at 
Sfkarta,  as,  for  instance.  El  is  and  Aigoa,  and  the 
IWotian  Thebea :  the  dependent  towns  of  which 
states  formed  separate  f oianrntiitifs,  a<  Thi-.-j.i.ic 
under  ThebeSi  the  Trypbyliau  cities  in  £lia,  and 
Omeae  under  Ai^toa,  thoingh  they  eoold  not  be  caSed 
atViW^.ii.  (\VacbMniith.  i.  1.  p.  161.)  Fntii  the 
liist  nienuoned  town,  which  was  long  independent, 
but  reduced  aboatlkC;  580^  all  the  Al^^re  Perioeci 
derived  their  name  of  Omeatnc.  About  the  time 
of  the  Persian  war,  however,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
towns  surrounding  Argos  were  received  into  the 
cit^  at  avimutt,  and  admitted  to  the  righu  of 
citmnship ;  a  ehanf»  which  waa  attfloded  with  a 
revolution  in  th  -  constitution  of  Argos.  and  gave 
additional  fin<:e  to  its  democracy.  (Muller,  in.  4. 
§2.)  The  Dorian  cities  of  Crete  also  had  their 
Perioeci  (Arist  Put.  ii.  7),  ns  well  as  the  coloniet 
of  Cyrcne  and  Thora.    (Herod,  iv.  161.) 

The  Perioeci  of  antiquity  have  been  compared 
to  other  bodies,  aoch  aa  the  plebs  of  Aome^  and  tha 
eonunnnittes  of  the  Athenian  demi  or  parishea. 
But  the  '^■nly  r-s.  nib!an(\'  th 'v  bore  to  the  latter 
was  iu  the  simiianty  of  their  position  relative  to 
the  chief  city  of  their  country,  nor  did  the  fonncr 
body  stand  in  the  same  ri  launn  to  tho  P  itrii  ians 
as  the  Laconian  provinciuk  did  to  tlie  .'^[artan 
citizens.  Modern  history  furnishes  Utter  oltjects 
of  oompariaon  iu  the  Norman  conquest  of  England 
and  the  city  of  Augsburg.  ( Arnold,  Thucyd.  voL  t. 
.\pp.  1  and  2.)  Thi-  burijhers  or  free  citizens  of 
Augsburg  lived  iu  the  city,  while  there  grew  up 
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About  them  a  distinct  and  large  community  living 
withoot  the  city,  chiefly  formed  of  the  eraan- 
cipatfd  Tsanls  of  lh<'  dominant  class,  and  nillf"(i 
'*  I'lahlblirprer,"  or  cilizona  of  the  "  j«ale,"  the 
suhiirbs  in  which  thef  lifVd  being  surrounded  by 
pnliiadea.  The  Nnrman  eonqoett  of  £iigl«od  p(»* 
•cnU  a  »triking  parallel  to  tbe  Dorian  conqoMt  of 
I^conia,  both  in  it^  acliiL-venu-nt  and  consequences. 
Tbe  ijaxoni,  like  tbe  old  Achaiani,  were  dcprired 
of  tbeir  Indi,  exebided  from  all  oIBcm  of  tnut  and 
diffnity,  and  reduced,  though  pcrsonnlly  free,  to  a 
state  of  political  slavery.  The  Nomtans  on  the 
contrary,  of  whatever  imnk  in  tbeir  own  country, 
were  ail  noblet  and  warrion,  compered  with  the 
eonqnered  Sazona,  and  for  a  lon^  time  enjoyed  tx- 
clwsively  tb«  dvll  Mid  oecUriMtMal  adiniiuitntion 
of  the  land. 

For  fvrtber  detaOi  mo  Amotd,  nmjfd.  lib.  I  c 

101,  and  App<>ndix  ii.  ;  Thierry,  Ilistnim  fir  In 
t'onnuttf  de  rAm/Uieire  far  leu  Xormamls^  Livres 
iv.— v,i.  ^  IILW.] 

I'KRI'POLI  (ir#p/iroAo«).  [EriIBBUa.] 

I'KKI'l'TKROS.  [TaJiPLfM.l 

PKUrSCELIS  (ir*pi(TH*\h,  Long.  Past.  i.  2  ; 
Menander,  ap.  PoUme.  ii.  194,  y.  lOU,  Uor.  Hp.  i. 
1 7. 56  {  Petroo.  67).  Hneb  oontrovonr  haaariaen 
with  roirard  to  the  true  meaning  of  this  wold. 
The  etymology  points  out  merely  that  it  was  loaie- 
tbing  won  round  the  leg  (ircpl  (rx^Xof ),  but  from 
the  context  of  the  [tassage  in  Horace  where  it  is 
frond  we  must  at  once  infer  that  it  was  a  trinket 
Tbe  Scholiast  explsiins  it  as  omamentura  pedis 
dceom  croxa,"  and  bence  we  can  scarcely  doubt 
that  it  denotea  an  anklet  or  bangle,  especially  since 
we  know  that  these  were  commonly  woni  not  only 
bj  the  Orientals,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Greeks, 
batbjrtbe  Roman  ladies  alsa  (IMin.  //.  ^V.  zxxiii. 
3.  ».  \'2  ;  compare  Wilkinson's  Ancitnl  Egyptians^ 
vol.  iu.  p.  374.)  This  explanation  perfectly  ac- 
ClWda  with  tho  expressions  of  Tertullian  {de  Cultu 
Fmmwnm,  ^  snb  fin.),  wboce  tbe  periKelium  ia 
apoken  of  aa  deeontmg  the  leg  in  tbe  nme  manner 
as  the  bracelet  adorns  the  wrist  and  tlie  necklace 
tbe  throat  The  anklet  is  frequently  represented 
in  tbe  paintings  of  Greek  figtnca  on  the  walls  of 
Pompeii,  as  in  the  following  representation  of  a 
Ken-id.    (.U»«o  HoHiomoOf  voL  Ti.  tav.xzzir.) 


It  must  bo  observed,  however,  that  the  Greek 
lexicographer!*  Ilesychius,  Photiu8,and  Suidas  in- 
terpret irtptffKtKri  nnd  wtpitTHtXia  by  fiptutKia^ 
^piydkiOy  and  St.)en)mc  (Eptti.  ad  Fabiol.)  ex- 
pnaal/  atalea  tbat  tbe  Ureek  ntpurntk^  were  tbe 
•MB*  with  tbe  Latin  femuiaMa,  tbat  it,  dmwen 
reaching  fn>ni  tho  navel  to  the  knees.  In  the 
Scptoagiot  we  bud  vtfito'icfAo  (sc.  {vSv/ta)  in 
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Exod.  xxviiL  4*2,  xxxix.  28,  Levit  vi.  10,  and 
wtptaKdXtop  in  Levit  xvL  4,  wbicb  onr  tnusbitorB 
uniformly  render,  and  appaNOtly  with  accuracy, 
linen  ArcecAM.  IW.  R.J 

PKRI.STIAUCHU8(M^fiWXM).  [BOCI.S- 
•IA,  a  441,  b.1 
PERISTROlf  A.   TTapm  ;  Vblum.I 

PERISTY'I-Il 'M  (irfpt(Trv\toy\aa  its  name 
implies,  was  a  coutiuaed  row  or  scries  of  rows  of 
columns  all  round  a  court  or  bnilding,  in  contra- 
dislinction  to  PoRTlci;s  ((rria),  in  wliich  the  pillars 
did  not  surround  a  spsK-o,  l>tit  were  arranged  in 
one  or  more  parallel  lines.  The  enclosed  cotut 
WM  also  called  peridgliim.  Tbe  chief  specific  use 
of  tbe  word  is  m  relation  to  the  ancient  dwelling* 
hoiis.  ?.    ( l).j.M us,  p.  42a,  a.  ]  [P.  8.] 

PKIUU'UIUM.  [JUSJURANOUM.J 

PERIZO^MA  {m^Cmpn\  [SvBitOAevLtrH.] 

PERO  (ipSvATj,  dim.  ap^v\U  ;  Kap€a7lyrj,  Xen* 
Anti/j.  iv.  a.  §  14),  a  low  boot  of  uiitaimed  hidd 
(crudus,  Virg.  Aen.  vii.  690  ;  Bnmck,  AnaL  i 
230),  worn  by  ploughmen  ( jmvnahu  orator^  Pen, 
T.  1 0*2)  and  shepherds,  as  exemplified  in  the  wood* 
cut,  at  p.  }JOH,  and  by  others  employed  in  rural  occu- 
pations. (Jut.  ziv.  liiG.)  It  bad  a  strong  sole 
(Tbeoerit.  viL  86),  and  was  adapted  to  tbe  foot 
with  great  exactness.  (Galen.  i«  Hipjxtc.  Lib.  iv.) 
It  was  also  called  irr^At/irartt  on  account  of  iu 
adaptatiou  for  walking  thmogh  day  and  mire. 
In  the  Greek  mythology  Perseus  wai  rcprescntetl 
wearing  boots  of  this  description  with  wings  at- 
ttched  to  them.  (Eyco|»liron,  839.)  Diana  wore 
them,  when  accoatied  for  tbe  cbaco.  (Branckt^ao/L 
iii.  2U6.)  ICoTHVBNVS.] 

The  term  ipffi'ATj  is  applied  to  an  appendage  to 
the  Greek  chariot  (Enrip.  //ly/W.  1179,  Here. 
Fur.  1275.)  It  seems  to  have  been  a  shoe  faj>t' 
ened  to  the  bottom  of  the  chariot,  into  which  tho 
driver  inserted  his  foot  to  assist  liini  in  driving  and 
to  prevent  him  from  being  thrown  out  [J.  Y.J 
PEKPETUA  ACTIO.  [Actu».1 
PER8AR  or  STATTTAB  PRRSICAB  wen 
fijjun  s  which  were  used  in  place  of  columns,  liko 
the  (Jarjatidea,  Atlantcs,  and  Tclomones.  I  he 
tradition  respecting  their  invention  ia  that  tbey 
were  first  used  in  the  /'orlims  /Wn'f^i  which  was 
built  at  Sfkarta  out  of  tho  s|n)iU  of  the  battle  of 
Plataeac  (Vitruv.  i.  1.  §  6).  Pausaniaa,  bowever, 
(iii.  2)  describee  tbe  atatuca  of  tbe  conquered  Per> 
sians,  a.-!  being  M  rmm  iri^npr.  [  P.  S. ] 

PERSECUTO'IUA  ACTIO.  [A.tm  .] 
P£RSU'NA  (/urtn,  wp6<rtnroy  or  vpoaanrtioy), 
a  mask.  Maska  were  worn  hj  Greek  and  Ronan 
actnrs  in  nearly  all  dramatic  representations.  This 
cu'toni  arose  undoubtedly  from  the  practice  of 
smearing  the  face  with  certain  joices  and  colour^ 
and  of  appearing  in  disguise,  at  the  festivals  of 
Dionysus.  [Dionykia.]  Now  as  the  Greek  drama 
arnso  o\it  of  these  festivals,  it  is  highly  probable 
tbat  some  mode  of  disguising  tbe  lace  was  aa  old  aa 
the  dranw  itaelt  Cboierilua  of  Samoa,  however,  ia 
said  to  have  been  the  firyt  wli  >  introduced  regular 
masks.  (Suid.  *.  r.  XmpiAAui.)  Other  writers 
attribute  tho  invention  of  masks  to  Thespi*  or 
Aeschylus  (Ilorat  ad  I'ia.  278),  though  tho  latter 
had  probably  only  the  merit  of  perfectmg  and  com- 
pleting the  whole  thesitrical  iip(iaratiu  and  costume. 
Pbnnichua  is  nid  to  have  bnt  introduced  femalo 
BMika.  (Snid.  a.o.  4|^ixo».)  Arietode  ( Ate!  ii 
22)  was  unable  to  discover  who  had  first  intro- 
duced tbe  use  of  masks  in  comedy.    Some  makka 
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corered*  like  tbe  toMtiu  of  modem  Umcx,  only  tbe 
fiw!*,  hat  th«T  appear  mora  gwenllr  to  Imitc  eoverad 

tlif  whfl.^  h.^.nl  (^nwn  lo  the  •noulders.  for  we 
find  alnnjs  the  hair  belonging  to  a  vaask  described 
•I  iMiAff  a  pMt  of  it ;  and  thu  moit  hava  ban  the 
case  in  tra^r'^dT  mora  eapecmlly,  ns  it  necemry 
to  make  the  head  correspond  to  the  stature  of  nil 
actor  which  «  as  hi-:i;htencd  by  the  col'uinuii. 

J.  TaAaiG  Maskh.  It  majat  fint  Mem  stnui^ 
to  m,  tiiat  the  andenti,  wMi  their  refined  ttiate  m 
the  pt-rri'p(:.->n  of  the  b  nntiful  in  fnnn  anf!  rxprcs- 
aion,  should  by  the  use  of  masks  bare  dcprired 
the  ifieetatMa  in  their  thntree  of  the  poAsihility  of 

obffrvinr  thi""  rnnnm  rTy^rf??;inn«,  of  which  the 
IS  cijiabic,  .TTi'i  u  hkii  with  lis  contri- 
bute so  much  to  theatrical  illusion.  But  it  must  be 
lamembered,  that  in  the  laige  tbeatra  of  the  an- 
eientt  ft  would  ha^e  been  impamble  far  the  greater 

part  of  t1ic  aii(liiMiL-o  t.i  tli;-  iiati;riil 

features  of  an  acUa.  The  features  of  the  mA^i^s 
wera  far  tU*  aune  reaaoD  vary  otftng  and  anrked. 
Again,  th?  drnmn*;?  p.:Tvitir;r  of  most  of  th''  nnrl.  nt 
tragedies  were  u<;rtie»  ur  ^'udi, and  their  c[>.ir.wt<.T£ 
wen  10  well  known  to  the  spectators,  that  they 
were  perf.»ctly  typical.  ETery  one  therefore  knew 
immediately  on  the  apjioaranee  of  such  a  character 
on  the  stige,  wh'«  it  waji,  and  it  would  have  1.  ii 
difficult  for  a  (jreek  audience  to  imngine  that  a 
god  or  hero  thoidd  have  had  a  faee  like  that  «f 
mi  nnlinary  art.-r.  The  ii-m  of  the  cothurrtu 
also  rendered  a  nrnji'^rtuninte  enlargement  of  the 
ConBtenaace  absolute:  !y  nceeaanry,  or  else  the  figure 
of  an  actor  would  have  been  ridiculously  dispro- 
portionate. I*a«ily,  the  solemn  character  of  ancient 
tragedy  did  not  admit  of  such  a  variety  of  rxpres- 
•iooA  <^  the  oovotenaooe  as  modem  tiagediee ;  the 
object  of  which  eeemt  to  be  to  exhibit  the  whole 
nil  ■  nf  human  pn'-<"'>in  in  nil  tl'c^ir  wild  an^  ^f  lf- 
dt:*ouring  play,  iiow  widrly  ditferent  arc  thr 
chnracters  of  ancient  tragedy !  It  is,  ai  Miil]«  r 
(I/ist.  of  the  Lit.  of  Arte.  Gmce^  i.  p.  2D8)  justly 
remarks,  perfectly  possible  to  imagine,  for  example, 
the  Or»'5tes  of  Aeschylus  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles, 
or  the  Medea  of  fiaripideo,  thnraghoot  the  wh<de 
tngody  with  the  anno  coontenaDcctlioi^  it  woold 
be  diHicult  to  assert  t1i>>  ^ainc  of  a  chamct-  r  in  any 
modem  drama.  But  there  is  no  necessity  for  sup- 
posing  that  the  netort  appeued  throughout  a  whole 
pic-c-n  with  th  ■  snmr»  cmmtcnance,  for  if  circum- 
stiuices  required  it,  tlu-y  might  surely  change  masks 
during  the  intcmls  between  the  acts  of  a  piece. 
Whether  the  open  or  half-opan  notitii  of  a  tro^ic- 
masV  also  eontnbuted  to  ndse  the  Toioe  of  the  actor, 
as  Gi-lliiis  (  V.  7)  thinks,  cannot  lio  il<-(  iiled  here, 
though  we  know  Uiat  all  circumstances  ouited  Ui 
conpela  tiagie  actor  to  acqaire  a  load  and  sosiarDus 
Toice. 

The  masks  used  in  ancient  tnv;cd;<  s  were  thus, 
far  the  most  part,  typical  of  certain  charaelefB,  and 
coiiseqnantly  differed  according  to  the  age,  sex, 
rank,  and  other  peculiaritiet  of  the  beings  who 

wi  fi'  n'[ir.'?oiiti'(l.  Polliiv,  from  whoni  wo  derive 
most  of  our  information  on  this  subject,  enumerates 
(ir.  ISA,  Ac.)  25  typical  or  ftanding  nmaks  of 
tr;';,r  :!y,  six  for  old  men,  seven  for  young  m-  n. 
nine  for  female*,  and  three  for  slaves.  The  nuni- 
berofmaJiks  m  Siich  w-to  nut  tyjiiral.lmf  rojiresented 
certain  individuals  with  their  personal  peculiarities, 
such  as  the  blind  Thamyri?,  the  hundred-eyed 
Argus,  &c.,  must  iiav^  Kfii  nnich  more  mim«Tou!», 
for  Pollux  by  way  of  example  mentions  tllirty  of  | 


such  peculiar  masks.  The  standing  masks  of  tra- 
gedy are  divided  by  Pollux  into  five  classes. 

1.  Traffic  "niafh  fl>r  oltl  turn.  TIio  tv.m-V.  for  t?!C 
oldest  man  on  Uic  £lagc  was  called  {vp^as  a.yy^\ 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  beard  bei^smo*  tMy 
shared.  The  hair,  which  was  in  m<Mt  cases  attached 
to  the  masks,  was  white,  and  hung  down  with  the 
exccjiti  ni  of  a  part  aliov<-  iho  fi»rt  lit  nd.  n  1; i.  }i  r  »se 
in  an  acute  aaglct  or  iu  a  round  shape,  and  left  the 
temples  nneimrad.  Thie  rising  pert  of  the  hair 
\Mi)>  called  6yKot.  The  choi-^ks  of  this  mask  were 
flat  and  hanging  downwards  A  sctnnd  mask  for 
old  men,  called  Ktwhs  ii^p,  had  t:r<  v  lia  r,  tloating 
around  the  head  in  locks,  a  full  beard  and  a  proini- 
nefit  forehead,  above  which  the  hair  formed  a 
small  6yKos.  The  countenance  was  probably  pale, 
as  the  adjective  A9m6s  seems  to  indicate.  A  third 
mask,  called  tftta^ew^Xiet,  had  blade  hair  inter- 
si"  rsi  d  w  iih  [.Ti'v,  and  was  i^nmcwbat  pale.  It 
proktLly  rt>[ifekciited  a  hero  of  from  40  to  50  years 
of  age,  and  ia  a  soflrrin^i  condition.  The  fourth 
in'i.sk,  ^*Aol  oW(p,  rfprrscnfrd  a  li>Tn  in  fifH 
\;^'i>ur,  wtdi  bliu  k  iU)d  curly  hair  aud  beard,  strong 
featum  and  a  high  Hynos.  This  was  probably  the 
mask  for  most  of  tim  tragic  heroes  who  wen  not 
very  maeh  advanced  in  age.  For  a  seeoodary  dass 
of  hor'k-s  tlirrc  Wfro  two  otlic-r  !ii:i.>l<s  trio  (oMdii 
and  the  ^aytidrfpot  iWjp :  the  funuer  represented 
a  fair  man  anth  floattng  lodte*  a  low  ty  and  a 
trofHl  f,i!rinr  in  Ms  counlenanc-'  ;  the  socr.jsd  or 
fairer  man,  was  }ak'  and  of  a  sickly  <ipp<-ardnce. 

2.  Tratfie  mcukt  ftir  young  men.  Among  these 
are  mentioned,  1.  The  wtwltritos  wdyxpv^^'^os,  a 
mask  intended  to  represent  a  man  who  had  just 
entered  the  age  of  manhood,  and  was  yet  unl  ■  ar<i  1. 
bat  of  a  bloomiag  and  brownish  oompieaion,  and 
vrith  a  rieh  head  of  hair.  The  name  adyx^rot 
probably  indicates  t!iat  xh,-  innsk  micht  !>.  nsf^d 
in  a  great  varieti-  of  parts.  2.  The  ftavitrKos  oiAas, 
or  |«u^;  or  lnrtptyiM$^  a  fair  youth  of  a  liaitghty 
or  impudent  chnmctcr  •  his  hair  vrun  curiy  and 
formed  a  high  £7x01  ;  bis  cliaracter  was  indicated 
by  his  raised  eye-bmws,  3.  Nfai'i<nro»  srdpot.Vo<, 
resembled  tile  preceding  mask,  liat  was  sonewhat 
younger.  The  eonnterpart  of  these  two  waa.  4.  The 
airaVoy,  a  yoiniu'  nian  <  f  a  tlolitato  an;1  wliit.-  com- 
plexion, with  fair  locks  and  a  cheerful  countenance 
like  that  of  a  yoathfel  god.  5.  TtiPtip4t.  There 
were  two  mr\«ks  of  this  name,  both  repre*' nrin^ 
young  men  of  an  irascible  appearance,  of  yeliow 
complexion  and  ftir  hair  ;  the  one,  howcvei^  was 
tiller  and  yoanger,  and  his  hair  was  more  coriy 
tfian  that  of  the  other.  6.  'flxp<J»,  a  mask  quite 
pale,  with  hollow  cheeks  and  fair  floating  hair. 
It  was  used  to  reprr>sont  sick  or  wtnmded  penons. 
7.  The  w<ipuxpot  might  betioed  farthe  adyxK^^wg 
if  thi:»  clmraci'T  was  to  }>e  repitMnted  in  a  tutStf- 
ing  or  lUflaiiciioly  situutioti. 

3.  Traffic  masks  for  male  tlurrtt.  Pollux  men- 
tions three,  vix.  the  8«i^0rplat,  which  had  no  SiyKos 
and  wore  a  band  round  the  smooth  white  liair. 
The  cotiiUf nance  was  pftle,  the  beard  pray,  the 
nose  sharp,  and  the  expression  of  the  eyes  melan- 
choly. The  <r<piiinwAymp^  or  the  pointed  beaid,  ra- 
pn  «i-ntnd  a  man  in  his  bestycar*,  with  a  li';,'h  and 
broad  for-  head,  a  high  fiyiros,  hardened  features, 
and  a  rv'd  hct.  The  aydffiftot,  or  the  pug-nose,  was 
an  iiiipnrl.Mit  fnef  with  fair  tisiog  hair,  of  a  red 
colour  and  without  beard. 

4.  Trttffie  mafk*  firfrmnle  flnvm.  Of  these  fira 
specimens  ate  mentioned,  via.  the  wo^id  acrdmysor. 
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in  cariier  timet  called  nydxpaviof^  renceicnted  an 
eld  woman  whli  lon^  wbite  bait,  wita  neble  bat 

piilo  fraturcB,  to  indicate  a  p<  r»  iii  who  bad  srrn 
better  dajs  ;  the  ypatSio^  iKtif^tpoVy  an  old  frccii- 
weoan  ;  the  ypdttiop  otjtrrut^,  the  old  domestic 
(i'avn  ;  the  oiK<TiKhy  a* ToVoupor,  a  domei^tic  s!avt^ 
of  middle  age  ;  and  iaatt^-  tb«  Si^tpiris,  a  vouiig 
Cmale  ilave. 

5.  TVagie  matk$/ur  frt»  leoflun.  The  fint  of  these, 
called  Karixoao^,  repr««<>nti<d  a  pale  ladj,  with  long 
hiack  h;i:r  and  a  sad  i  xjirrssimi  i:»  li<r  coiintniaik f. 
She  generally  sbai^d  the  •ufferiiigBof  the  jtrincipol 
h(To  in  a  pUj.  The  Meond,  cafledl  ^daavipot 
WX/*^-  rcxombled  the  former,  with  the  excrption 
that  her  hair  was  half  >hom.  She  a  woman 
of  auddle  age,  and  was  probably  intended  to  rcpre- 
Ml  the  wife  of  the  chief  hero,  if  ho  was  not  too 
advanced  in  age.  The  third  is  the  n*a6Kovpoi 
irf}6a(paroi,  ri-prt'scnting  a  ijrv.ly  in.irricd  woman 
in  full  bloom  with  long  and  iloatin^  hau.  The 
tofUfh.  ii  theffo^ipi^ff  inif>9/n>f,anaidenofBHitiife 
agOi»  with  short  hair  divided  on  the  middle  of  the 
IbtdMad,  and  lying  smoothly  around  the  head. 
The  colear  of  her  coimtcnance  waa  father  pie. 
Thi're  wag  another  mask  of  the  same  name,  but  it 
diifond  from  the  f  imier  by  the  following  circuni- 
•tanc'-s :  —  ihf  hair  wa.<t  not  divided  on  the  forehead 
er  curled,  but  wildly  floating,  to  bdicate  that  the 
bad  bad  nraeb  mffering  to  go  throngh.   The  last 

is  the  KciffT),  nr  young  girL  Tl  !''  luask  rrpresonti-d 
the  bcautica  of  a  maiden's  &cc  in  their  full  bloom, 
•oeh  aa  the  fi^e  of  IHutaC,  er  Mqr  ether  great 
beauty  wn^  concfivi^d  to  have  born. 

The  account  whiLh  rolUn  ;;!vc»  of  t!io  tragic 
inaaka  comprehends  a  great  number,  but  it  i.^  Miutll 
k  CBBiparison  with  the  great  variety  of  masks  which 
the  Oreeka  mnit  have  oaed  in  their  varioas  trage- 
diea,  for  CTCry  hero  and  tv<  ry  g  id  wlio  was  known 
to  the  Greeks  as  being  of  a  particular  character, 
anut  have  been  represented  by  a  paitieiilar  made, 
•o  that  the  spectators  were  enabled  to  recognise 
him  immediately  on  his  appearance.  For  thi.^ 
very  reason  the  ooontenances  of  the  god%  heroes 
and  heroinca,  must,  in  pobt  of  beauty,  hare  been 
as  similar  as  possible  to  their  representations  in 
statues  and  paintings,  to  which  the  eyes  of  llie 
Greeks  were  accustomed  ;  and  the  distorted  masks 
with  widely  open  meaths,  whieh  ate  seen  in  great 
nunjbcrs  among  the  paintingf  of  Herculaneuii)  an  l 
Pompeii  (see  the  annexed  woodcut  from  Muscg 
Bonom.  toL  i.  tab.  20)  would  bnt  a  Teiy  in- 
adequate notion  of 
the  masks  used  at 
Ath<'i..s  during  the 
most  flourishing  pe- 
riod of  the  arte.  All 
the  rcprc»<-ntations 
of  tragic  msuks  be- 
longing to  this  pe- 
rind,  do  not  show 
the  slightest  trace 
of  exaggeration  or 

distortion  in  the  features  of  the  countenance,  and 
the  moath  is  not  opened  wider  than  would  be  necee* 

sary  to  enable  a  person  to  pronounce  such  sounds 
as  oA  or  ha.  In  later  times,  however,  distortions 
and  exaggerations  were  carried  to  a  very  great 

extent,  luit  more  particularly  in  comic  ma.«ks,  so 
tluit  they  III  some  degree  were  more  caricatures 
than  represenUUions  of  ideal  or  real  countenances. 
(Afollon.  ViL  ApcUm.  v.  9.  pi.  193,  ed.  Olear; 
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The  annexed  woodcut  re- 
presents some  masks,  one  ap- 
parently eomic  and  the  ether 

tragic,  which  are  jilarrd  at  the 
feet  of  the  chonigus  in  the 
celebrated  mosaic  found  at 
PompeiL  [Muf^n  Dorfjon.  voJ. 
ii.  tab.  56  ;  Gull,  I'omp.  vol.  i. 

I.I.I-,.) 

II.  Comic  Masks.  —  In  the  old  Attic  comedy, 
in  whieh  linnig  and  distinguished  penmos  were  so 

often  brought  upon  the  stage,  it  w  x>;  nra  «<iary  that 
the  mjisks,  though  to  some  extent  they  may  have 
been  caricatures,  should  in  the  main  point*  be 
faithful  portraits  of  the  individuals  whom  they 
were  intended  to  represent,  as  othcrvvi>e  the  object 
of  the  comic  poets  could  not  have  been  attained. 
The  chorus  on  the  other  hand,  as  well  as  certain 
phantaatie  drauMtis  personae,  rendered  sometnnce 
a  complete  masquerade  necessarj*  ;  as  in  th  50  cases 
when  the  chorcutac  appeared  with  the  beads  of 
birds  or  of  frogs,  &c.  Wc  may  renailc  hen,  1^ 
the  way,  that  ttie  chonn  of  tnig'viy  appeared  gene, 
rally  without  marks',  tlie  Kunienides  of  Aeschylus 
being  probably  only  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  The  maska  of  the  characters  jn  the  old  Attie 
comedy  were  therefore,  on  the  whole,  fiiithfnl  to 
Iife,and  fn«e  from  the  bnrles-juo  exaggerations  which 
we  see  in  the  masks  of  later  times.  A  diange  was 
made  in  the  comic  masks,  when  it  was  ferUdden  tii 
n  present  in  comedy  the  archon  by  imilatin?  hii 
pTson  upon  the  stjigc  (Schol.  ud  Arutoj'h.  A'uA. 
31),  and  still  more,  shortly  after,  by  the  extension 
of  this  law  to  all  Athenian  citixens.  (SchoL  od 
ArUfofA.  AdL  1U9,  Av.  1997;  Snid.  t.r.  *Arr(- 
fiaxoi.)  The  con.ieqncnce  of  h  la  \  s  wa.i.  that 
the  masks  henceforth,  instead  of  individuals,  repre- 
sented classes  of  men,  t.  e.  they  were  masks  typical 
of  men  of  certain  profet-iions  or  tmde.%  of  a  particu- 
lar age  or  station  in  life,  and  some  were  grote-fjno 
caricatures.  A  number  of  standing  characters  or 
masks  was  thus  introduced  in  comedy.  Pollux 
gives  a  list  of  such  standing  masks,  whieh  are 
divided,  like  those  of  tracedy,  into  five  classes. 

1.  C'omtc  moika  for  old  mat.  Nine  masks  of 
this  elaai  are  mentioDed.  The  mask  representing 
the  oldest  man  was  called  fdmrof  vpwrot :  his 
head  was  sliaved  to  the  skin,  be  had  a  mild  ex- 
pression about  his  eyebrowSi  his  beard  was  thick, 
his  cheeks  hollow,  and  his  eyes  mehineholy.  His 
complexion  was  pole,  and  the  whole  expression  of 
tlie  <  oiuiteiiaiicc  was  mild.  2.  The  irdiriroj  frtpu 
was  of  a  more  emaciated  and  more  vehement  ap> 
pearance,  sad  and  pale  ;  he  had  Indr  en  hit  head 
and  a  beard,  but  the  hair  wat  red  and  his  ears 
broken.  3,  The  irY*tt*ty,  likewise  an  old  roan, 
with  a  thin  crown  of  hair  round  his  head,  an  aqui- 
line nose,  and  a  flat  countenance.  His  right  eye- 
brow was  higlier  than  the  left.  4.  The  np^aiiriit 
had  a  long  and  floating  bcnrd,  and  likewise  a  crown 
of  hair  round  his  head ;  his  eyeucows  were  ndsed, 
bnt  hb  whde  aspect  waa  that  of  an  idle  man.  A. 
The  ipnuvfws  was  b.ild-headed,  Imt  had  a  beard 
and  raised  eyebrows,  and  was  of  angry  appearance. 

6.  The  fopyoitHTitit  resemlded  tM  masK  called 
AvifouVjSf (OT.  Imt  his  lips  were  contorted,  the  eye- 
brows contracted,  and  the  head  without  any  hair. 

7.  The  ipfi^rtm  itirtpos  had  a  pointed  beard, 
but  was  otherwise  witheot  haii;   8.  The  v^apH' 
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irvyw^  or  pointed  beard,  \v;i»  1  ikrw  isp  Kild  Iwaded, 
had  cxU"iidt>d  eye-browi.  ami  wm  lookinfj  ill-tem- 
pered. 9.  The  kvKOfiifi*wt  had  R  thick  board, 
was  conspicuous  on  account  of  bis  long  chin,  and 
tlic  form  of  his  eyebrows  txgmunA  freak  cnrioaity. 

The  annexed  oomio 
flunk,  repmentinf  an  oM 
naa,  is  taken  from  the 
Mtueo  li'jrbon.  vol.  i. 
tab.  A. 

2.  Comic  masks  for 
young  mat,  Pollux  enu- 
ineratet  ton  nuuks  of  this 
kind.  LThuwdyxfif^oi 
formed  tke  transition  from 

the  old  to  tbo  voting;  mrr.  ; 

be  bad  but  few  wrinkles  on  his  forehead,  showed 
a  nrascnlar  constitution  (yifiumrrut6t)y  was  rather 
red  in  the  face,  the  npppr  part  of  his  head  wna 
bald,  his  hair  was  red,  and  his  eyebrows  raised. 
2.  The  rwloKov  ntKa^  was  younir(>r  than  the  pre- 
ceding one,  and  with  low  eyebrows.  He  repre- 
sentee a  young  miui  of  ftooA  edoeathm  and  ftnd  of 
gymnastic  excriises.  fi.  The  ytavlrrKoi  oi\\of,  or 
the  thidi-haired  younji^  man,  was  youn^  and  liand- 
ioiiie,aBd  of  a  blooming  roantenanoe,  hii  eyebrows 
were  extended,  and  there  was  only  one  ^^Tinkle 
np»n  his  forehead.  4.  The  rtcwlvKos  iira\6s,  his 
hair  was  like  that  of  the  wdyxfrqirTo^,  but  he  vhb 
the  youngest  of  all,  and  represented  a  tender  jontb 
brought  up  in  sedation  mm  the  world.  B.  The 
iyiituKos  or  nistic  yonii^  man,  hal  a  dark  com- 
plexion, broad  lips,  a  ptig  nnse,  and  a  crown  of  hair 
round  his  head.  fi.  The  ^»f<r«Mrrej  rrparitirtit 
or  the  formidable  soldier,  with  black  hair  hanging 
over  his  forehead.  7.  The  iviatiarot  Stvrtpos 
was  the  same  as  the  pri-rr  iling,  only  younger  and 
of  a  fiur  eomplexion.  H.  The  KiKa^  or  the  utterer, 
and  9.  The  mpdtnrot  or  parante  wen  dark  (com- 
pare Athcn.  vi.  p.  -V'T),  and  had  nqniline  iio«i  «. 
Both  were  aDporcntly  of  a  syrapatbtsing  nature  ; 
the  paiBsite,  nowaver,  had  broken  ears,  was  nony* 
looking,  and  had  a  wirkrii  expn-uion  aV>i»it  hii 
eyebnnvs.  10.  The  flKoyiHOi  reprcsontcd  a  stran^t  r 
in  splendid  MttiK,  his  beard  was  shaved  and  his 
cheeks  pieieed  thioogh.  The  vut9KM6s  waa  another 
parasite. 

3.  Comie  mnnh  /~'r  ;/m'c  >'<r  •.  Of  this  cl.iss 
■eren  masks  are  mentioned.  1.  The  mask  reorc- 
lenting  aTeiyoM  man  was  called  vrfvmt,  and  bad 
arey  hair  to  indicate  that  h-  h■^•\  oTit.tined  his 
liberty.  2.  Tka  ^f^r  dcparwK  had  his  red  hair 
platted,  raisfd  eyebrow%  anda  eantraeted  forehead. 
Ho  was  arnon?  slaves  the  same  character  as  the 
rp«<r€Arrfs  among  freemen.  3.  The  xdrtt  rptxias, 
or  Kcfrw  rtrpixwfifvo^,  was  half  bald-headi  d,  l;a  1 
red  hair  and  raised  eyebrows.  4.  The  ol\os 
l^pdwmr^  or  the  thick-haired  tbiw,  had  red  hair 
ami  .1  Tfd  roiintenance  ;  he  was  without  f  ^  fl to\v.«, 
and  had  a  distorted  countenance,  .'i.  Thr  •itpdnwy 
fitcros  was  bald-headed  and  hml  rod  hair.  G.  The 
btfiMmif  rirrti  was  bald-headed  and  dark,  bat 
had  two  or  three  dipt  oC  hair  on  his  head  and  on 
his  c'liii,  ami  liis  (Miintciiaiicc  was  distorted.  7. 
The  itlffna-Tot  iTyc/utfc,  or  the  fiercO'looking  slave, 
ntembled  tiie  ♦iwM^  btpianuf  with  the  oaeeptien 
of  the  hair. 

4.  Comic  ina*ks  for  o!<l  tpomrn,  I^ollux  nien- 
tioBs  three,  vis.  the  yptHtiior  lirxyhy  or  \vtcal- 
may,  a  tall  woman  with  many  hut  small  wrinkle*, 
and  palo  hut  with  animated  eyes ;  the  9axfta 
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ypavs,  er  the  fat  old  woman  with  large  wrinkles, 
and  a  liand  round  h<>r  head  keeping  the  hair  to- 
gether ;  and  the  ypeitSiw  oUaupSw^  or  the  domestic 
old  woman.  Her  checks  were  hollow,  and  she  had 
only  two  teeth  on  each  &id  ■  <if  hi  r  moutli. 

5.  Comie  masks  faryommg  iroMfli.  PoUqx  m^H 
tion«  foarteen,  via. — i.The  fwAi  Xtvruril,  or  the 
Uilkalive  woman  ;  her  hair  was  smoothly  combed 
down,  the  eyebrows  rather  raised,  and  the  com- 
plexion white.  2.  The  yvv^  oPAtj  was  only  di»- 
tingnished  for  her  fine  head  of  hair.  3.  The  K^pnn 
hod  her  hair  combed  smoothly,  had  high  and  black 
.•vi  hrows,  and  a  white  coiiii  l.  xim.  4.  The  t^«i>5o- 
K^fr^  had  a  whiter  complexion  than  the  former,  her 
hairwai  bonnd  up  above  the  Ibiehcad,  and  she  waa 
intended  to  rrpn'^pnt  a  young  wdman  who  ha<l  not 
been  married  more  than  once.  5.  Another  mask  of 
the  same  name  was  only  distbgnished  from  the 
former  by  the  irregular  manner  in  which  the  hair 
was  repr«iented.  6.  The  (ntapramiKurt  Ktitriicfi, 
an  eldt'rly  woman  who  had  once  boon  a  prostitute, 
and  whose  hair  was  partly  grey.  7.  The  raXAaic^ 
resembled  the  ibrraer,  vnt  had  a  better  head  of 
hair.  fl.  Tlir*  rtXany  iratpiKhy  was  more  reil  in 
the  &C0  than  the  i^fvioKipn,  and  had  locks  alK>ut 
her  Mia.  9.  The  frcuplStov  was  of  a  less  good  ap- 
peanmee,  and  wore  a  band  round  the  head.  10. 
The  Sidxpwt  iraipa  derived  the  name  from  the 
gold  with  which  her  hair  was  adorned.  11.  The 
MfUTfot  krtdfo^  from  the  Taricgated  band  woond 
armmd  her  head.  12.  The  katmiw,  fimn  the  cir* 
cumstanrc  nf  hi  r  hair  b>'int;  dressed  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  it  stood  upright  upon  the  head  in  the  form 
of  a  lampas.  13.  The  o^pa  wcfu'irovfwf  represented 
a  female  slave  newly  bought  and  wearing  nnly  a 
white  chiton.  1 1.  The  wapai^tpitrr^i^  was  a  slave 
distingnishinl  !>y  i  pug-nose  and  her  hair  ;  she 
attended  apon  hctociae^and  woieacrociu-coloiired 
chiton. 

.N'limerons  as  th'^^'  r.ia-ks  nr\  the  list  caBDOl  by 
any  means  be  considered  as  complete,  for  w 
that  there  were  other  standing  masks  for 
follnwin;;  pnrtinilar  kinds  of  trade,  which  arc  not 
mt'ntioned  in  I'ollux.  Maesoa  of  Megara,  for  ex- 
ample, is  said  te  ham  invented  a  peculiar  mask 
called  after  hia  own  name  ftalmp^  another  for  a 
slave,  and  a  third  to  represent  a  cook.  (AtheiLxiv. 
p.  *;  ">!*.)  From  this  passage  of  Athcnaeus  w.-  al-o 
ieam  that  Stephanas  of  Bysautiom  wrote  a  work 

III.  UASKS  VKBD  in  the  SatYRIC  pRVMt. 

The  maski  vsed  in  this  species  of  the  Greek  draiiia 
were  intended  to  represent  Satyrs,  Silenuii,  and 
simihur  companions  of  Dionysus,  whence  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  conntenances  and  the  form  of  their 

heads  may  easily  be  imagined.  Pollux  only  nn  n- 
tions  the  grey-headed  Satyr,  the  imbearded  Satyr, 
SUenna,  and  thewdawoi,  and  adds  that  the  ekarae- 

tcrs  of  all  the  other  Satyric  masks  either  resembletl 
thcBo,  or  were  sufficiently  cxprcsseil  in  their  names, 
e.g.  the  Papposilenus  was  an  old  niaji  with  a  very 
predominant  animal  character.  (Compare  F.ichstildt, 
de  Dramate  Camieo-Safyrim,  p.  8 1 .)  A  grotes«]ue 
mask  of  a  Satyr,  to^ftlier  with  one  of  the  fim 
specimens  nf  a  tragic  mask,  is  contained  in  the 
Townly  (lallerr  in  the  British  Mdseam,  and  h  re- 
presented on  the  following  page. 

As  regards  the  earliest  n^presentations  of  the  re- 
gular dninia  among  the  Romans,  it  i*  expressly 
stated  by  Dinm'  d»-s  (iii.  p.  4R(>,  ed.  Putsch. \  that 
were  not  used,  but  merely  the  gnlerus  or 
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wigt  mi  that  RoKiiu  Oallui,  ahout  the  yenr  1 00 
B.  C>,  tru  th«  first  who  intradoced  the  uae  of  masks. 
It  shoal  A,  however,  be  remembered  that  masks  had 

b<H-n  ii>rd  Ion:;  brfnra  that  time  in  the  Ati  llaiia;- 
(Fest.  s.  V.  l'er»onata\  so  that  tho  innovation  uf 
RMehu  mtut  have  been  confined  to  the  reguhtr 
drama,  that  is  to  trnaotly  and  comedy.  As  for  the 
forms  of  lUinian  masks,  it  uiny  be  presumed  that, 
being  introduced  from  Greece  at  so  late  a  period, 
thejr  had  the  same  delects  as  those  used  in  Greece 
at  the  time  when  the  arts  were  in  their  decline, 
and  this  Mippusitidn  is  cdiif.nin  <1  by  all  Wiirks  of 
art,and  the ^intings  of  liercula:icutn  and  Pompeii, 
in  whieh  masks  are  represented  ;  for  the  masks 
appear  unnaturally  distorted  rind  tlif  mouth  always 
wide  open.  Tho  exprcRsious  of  Koniau  writere 
also  support  this  sapposition.  (Gellius,  v.  7  ;  Juv. 
iiu  175.)  We  may  nieatia&  hen  that  some  of  the 
oldest  MSS.  of  Terence  contain  re^ifesentatioiu  of 
Roman  masks,  and  from  these  MSS.  they  have 
been  copied  in  several  modern  editions  of  that  poet, 
as  in  the  edition  published  at  Urbino  in  1726,  fr>l., 
and  in  that  of  Dacier.  The  rtit  atiiicx<'d  cont.iins 
representations  of  fuur  of  thcac  masks  prclixcil  to 
tM  Andiia. 


AVhen  actont  at  Home  displeased  their  audience 
and  were  hissed,  they  were  abided  to  taka  off  their 
mask.4  ;  but  thrjse  who  acted  in  the  Atellanae  were 
rot  of)li^'td  to  do  »o.  (FesC  *.  r.  J'ermnata  fabula  ; 
Macrob.  Sit.  tL  7.)  The  Roman  mimes  never  wore 
masks.  IMucPt.]  (Compare  Fr.  De  Fiooroni, 
DbMrtaHo  d$  imru  wemids  et  Fiijuri*  ctmdtU  mL 
Jiioai^Rome  1  7.".6  and  17.^)0,  4to  ;  Kr.Sti.  ve,  /hssrr- 
toHo  d»  nitcemoae  iqmd  Jiomamu  Uridine.)  [L.  S.J 

PEHTICA,  the  pole,  nsed  by  the  Aorimbn- 
MBSi^was  also  calk'd  DKt  KMrKDA  beranso  it  w.is 
ten  feet  long.  On  account  of  its  us«  in  as<»ij;ning 
lands  to  the  memben  of  a  colony,  it  is  sometimes 
reprewnted  on  medals  by  the  side  of  the  augurial 
plough.  (I'n.pert  iv.  1.  80.)  [J.  Y.] 

I'KS  (irotrj),  a  foot,  thi-  standard  niea>iiire  of 
length  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  well  as 
among  nearly  all  other  nations,  both  andent  and 
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modem.   Very  litda  needs  to  bt  added  to  what 

has  b<  <  n  said  of  the  Greek  and  Rmmoi  CboI  imder 

.M  ENM'UA, 

I'he  Romans  applit?d  the  tmcial  divisian  [Aaj  to 

the  foot,  which  thus  contained  12  unrtae,  wbenco 
our  inckes  ;  and  many  of  the  wonls  used  to  express 
certain  numbers  of  unciae  are  applied  to  tlie  parts 
of  the  foot  (VegeU  <U  He  MUit.  L  6  ;  FUn.  iJ.N. 
xxvii  5.  B.  11,  viti.  15.)   It  was  also  divided  nito 

16  diffiti  (finger-breadths):  tliit  mode  of  division 
was  used  especially  by  architects  and  land-sur- 
vpyon,  and  n  found  on  all  the  foot-measures  that 
have  come  down  to  n«.  I'ollejt  (the  tbttnib \  wliich 
is  used  in  modern  I^jitin  for  an  itw/i,  \»  not  tound 
in  the  Jincient  writers,  but  Pliny  (//.A',  xxvii.  9, 
XV.  24,  ziiL  23)  uses  the  adjectiva  paiiiearia  (of  a 
tbanbis  brsadth  or  thickness). 

From  the  anah>gy  of  the  a»,  we  have  also  AfNNM 
dimm  for  2  feet  ^t'ulum.  iii.  1.5,  &c.  ),And  msshIr** 
iiui  for  2i  feet  (Leg.  XII.  Tab.,  Tab.  viiL)  Tho 
chief  Hubdivisions  ami  iiiiitt'iiles  of  the  foot  will  be 
found  mentiiiui'd  under  Mk.n&itra,  and  more  fully 
descril)ed  in  theur  proper  places.  (See  also  the 
Tables.)  One  itinerary  measura^  which  has  been 
omitted  in  its  proper  place,  is  the  Lnga^  or  Lmea^ 
which  was  a  Gallic  imasuro  =  15(10  {jnssus  or  1^ 
mile.  (Ammiaii.  Marc.  xvi.  12  \  Itiu.  AiUimm.) 
Stones  are  still  fimnd  on  tho  rsods  in  Pknaco  with 
di."'t:ii:<v  s  ii'.irkf'd  on  tlu-m  in  I.rtojaf.  [Mii.m.\kk] 

i  lie  equal f  foot  (^pct  f/maJnUus)  is  called  by 
I'rontinus  const ratm,  and  b/  BoSthtliS  ecmtraeUu. 
Frontinus  applies  the  term  quadrcUut  to  the  cubic 
foot,  and  the  tame,  as  a  measure  of  capacity,  was 

calli  li  (Jl  ADRANTAL. 

Certain  peculiar  foot-measures,  differing  from  the 
ordinary  ones,  are  mentioned  by  ancient  writers. 

The  Samiriii,  «!ii<h  w.is  the  same  as  the  Egyptian 
foot,  is  known  from  the  length  of  the  Kgyptian 
cubit  as  derived  from  the  Nilometor  (namely, 
17-7427«576inche8)  lohavecontabed  11«*28523«4 
inches,  or  more  than  1 1  ^  inches.  A  larger  foot 
than  the  conmion  staiuiard  m'omis  to  have  been 
used  in  Asia  Minor.  Heron  {d»  Mau.  p.  368) 
names  the  Royal  or  Philaeterian  fset  as  behi|f  16 
fin;rer-breadt!.s.  and  the  Italian  n«  l.'U.airl  ho  also 
mentions  a  mile  (/tiAioy)  of  54UU  Italian  or  45UU 
royal  feet  Idolsr  supposes  that  the  Italian  foot 
m.aiis  tlie  common  Roman,  and  the  royal  a  Greek 
loot  larger  than  the  common  standard,  co^rl'^pond- 
ing  to  the  stadium  of  7  to  the  mile,  w-hich  had 
heea  tntrodaoed  before  Heron's  time,  namely, 
the  tenth  centorj.  The  Dnuiamu  or  foot  of 
Drusus,  contained  13J  Roman  inches  =  l,'i"lO.'>li 
English  inches.  It  was  used  beyond  the  bound* 
aries  of  Italy  for  measuring  huM,  and  waa  tho 
standard  among  the  Tuii_'ri  in  Lower  Germany. 

(Ilussey,  UH  Ancient  M'liifhts,  &c..  Appendix; 
Wunn,  de  Pond,  chapa.  6  and  7  ;  lUickh'S  Metrolnrj. 
UiUenmch.  pp.  196,  &.c  ;  Ideler,  Liii^  imd  Ftk- 
Afnmam  ;  Fr^ret,  Ohmrvotkm  tmr  b  Rapport  dot 

Aftsumi  (iifcipiis  r(  (/rs  A/csurfit  KomuirtfS,  Mi^ni. 

de  I'Acad.  d'Inscrip.  t  zxiv.  pp.  £51,  &c 
PES8I  (wtMof).  [LATsmfctrLL] 

PE'SSUI-U.S.    [jANL'.i,  p.  (;2fi,  b.] 
PETALISMUS  (irfToA*ff>i<Js).  [Exsilivu, 
p. 1  ">,  a.  ] 

PETASUS.  [PiLBUS.] 
PETAUKISTAE.  [HnTAcatrii.] 
I'K  I'A  V  I'v  I '  M  (iriTavpw^  rirtvpov)  is  said  by 
the  Greek  gmnnnarians  to  have  been  a  pole  or  board, 
on  which  Awls  rooated.  (Ilesych. «;  «k  /  PoDnx,  x. 
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156.)  Wc  aldo  iiiid  tliu  lumw  of  PetuHrusn  m  the 
RooMa  jpmm^  and  wmiidiiimMa  doabt  )um  arisen 
rnpeetiiig  iu  meaning.  It  aeema,  however,  to 
bare  been  a  Ixiard  moving  up  and  down,  with  a 

pi'r  '>n  ;it  cuh  end,  and  support  d  in  t!i<'  mi  Kile, 
•  •omethuig  like  our  tee-aaw ;  ouijr  it  appcan  to 
have  bfcn  ranch  lender,  and  eaoMqaentl j  went  to 
a  gteatt^r  height  than  is  coramnn  amoQglt  ns. 
Some  writers  di-^cnbc  it  as  a  machine,  from  which 
tboM  who  exhibited  were  raiaed  to  a  great  height 
and  then  seemed  to  fly  to  the  ground  ;  but  this  in- 
terpn>tation  doe«  not  agree  so  well  with  the  pju- 
u\\i  t  of  the  ancient  authors  as  th*-  one  prcvioii«>ly 
ineotioned.  (Lucil.  ap,  FaL  «.  r.  PttauritL  ;  Juv. 
sir.  26A  ;  Mart  zi.  31.  8 ;  ManiL  ir.  43S.)  The 
|»cni<>n*,  who  t<Mik  jiart  in  this  cnmc,  were  ra'It-d 
J't  Oturis'tiie  or  I'cijuri.'.Uirii ;  but  this  itamc  secms 
to  hare  been  alt>o  applied  in  rather  a  wider  e^goifi' 
cation.  ( Compare  Petroii.  .53.) 
PKTITOft    r  Actor.] 

PKTO  KHITU.M,  a  1  i  ir-whetU-d  carriage, 
which,  like  the  Cssaouif,  was  adopted  by  the 
Romam  in  iraitatioa  of  the  Oaula.  (Hor.  Sat,  i  6. 
104.)  It  ditTf red  from  the  IIarmamaxa  in  h^w; 
uncorerLtl.  Its  name  is  dbvioiuly  compounded  ul'  i 
jtrtor,  fiiur.  and  rit,  »  who  1.  Fostiu  (».r.)  in  ex- 
pLiining  this  etymology  oliscrves  that  pefor  meant 
four  in  Oicm  and  in  .VpoUc  (irt-ok.  There  is  no 
rcoAon  to  question  the  truth  of  this  remark  ;  but, 
•iuce  Potor  meant  four  in  oianj  other  £ttropcao 
hinguagci,  it  ie  more  probable  that  the  Romane 
derived  the  name,  together  with  the  fishion  of  this 
vehicle,  trom  the  Oauls.  Gelliiis  (xv.  oU)  expressly 
aavs  that  it  is  a  (iallic  word.  [J.  Y.) 

*PEZETA£IU  (veC^raipm).    [ExsaciTffl,  p. 
48H,  b.] 

PH  AL.\NGAE  or  PALANOAE  (<j>iAo77«v), 
any  lung  cylbdrical  pieces  of  wood,  aucb  as  trunks 
or  branches  of  trees  (Herod,  iii.  97  ;  Plin.  tf.  <V. 

xii.  4.  s.  R),  truntiieims  (I'lin.  //.  .V.  vii.  .'>'!. 
S.  57),  and  poles  used  to  carry  burthens.  The 
carriers  who  used  these  poles  were  called  jAalau- 
trtrii  {O'lo«$.  AmL  t.  r,\  and  also /.vj  !,tra- 
jihori^  &c.,  according  as  they  worked  n\  jKinies  of 
six,  four,  or  two  persons. 

The  word  was  especially  used  to  signify  rrdlers 
placed  under  ships  to  more  them  on  drj-  land,  so 
as  to  dmw  till  IU  \\\\on  shore  or  into  the  wnitcr 
(Soiipar^M  KvXivipoi^  Bruuck,  ilaa/.  iii.  119  ;  ApoIL 
Rhod.  L  375—389).  This  was  effected  either  by 
making  use  of  the  oars  n«  levors,  ami  at  t'le  f.-une 
time  fii-ttening  to  the  .stern  of  the  ship  cublcs  with 
a  noose  (n^pivOj%\,  against  which  tha  sailon 
pressed  with  their  breasts,  as  wa  see  in  our  cnnal 
navigation  (Orph.  Artjtm.  239—249,  270—273), 
or  by  the  nse  of  machines.  (  War.  Oirm.  i.  4.  2.) 
IloUers  were  employed  in  the  same  manner  to 
move  mQitaiy  engines  (Caesar,  BM»  Otv.  iL  10). 

PHALANX  (^dAavi).  ££xB«aTP8^pp.482,b, 
4UH.] 

IMl ALA  RICA.  [IlA.STJk,  p. 589, a.] 
PHA'LEliA  (^kUo^),  n  Iwss,  disc,  or  crescent 
of  metal,  in  many  cases  of  grid  (Herod.  L  215  ; 
Athcn.  xii.  p.  650  ;  Chuulian,  Ejiig.  .'U)  and  beau- 
tifully WToqgbt  so  OS  to  be  highly  prized.  (Cic 
rem  ir.  12.)  Ornaments  of  this  description, 
being  used  in  pair*,  arc  scarcdy  evi  r  inentioncd 
except  in  the  plural  number.  1  iie  names  lor  them 
an  evidently  fomied  from  the  tt-nn  ^ciAot,  which 
b  asplained  under  Galka.  (Compare  Hom.  //. 
svL  106.)   Bevdes  the  metallic  onuuucnts  of  the 


helmet  simiiar  decomtious  wrre  sometimes,  though 
Tery  rar^»  wtni  hj  warriors  on  other  parts  of 
their  dress  or  armoor,  probably  upon  the  breast. 
(Virg.  Am.  ix.  859.  45bL)   The  ne^  slaves  who 

were  kept  by  opulent  Ilomans  wore  them  sus- 
pended round  their  necks.  (Suctoii.  Ntro^  30.) 
Also  the  tiam  of  the  king  of  Persia  was  thus 

ndomed.  (.^eschyl.  Per$.  tlGH.)  But  we  mast 
commonly  n^atl  of  phalerae  as  oniainents  attaehed 
to  the  harness  "f  horjes  (Xen.  IletU  n.  iv.  1,  §  ; 
\'ttg.  Am.  V.  310 ;  GelL  r.  5  ;  Claudian,  Kpi.}.  U,\ 
especially  abont  the  head  (hfKwwtrhpia.  ^xxAofxi, 
S<.p!i.  OoL  Col.  1069;  Eurip.  SujiJ.  5116  ;  Gnnj. 
Cur.  de  Diaiect.  p.  508^  ed.  ijcbafer),and  often  worn 
as  pendants  ( pemaSia,  Plia.  H.  M  xxxrii.  12.  s. 
H),  SI  as  tn  prod'ire  a  terrific  effect  when  shaken 
by  the  nipid  motions  {if  the  horse  {turtfinlur  f>ha~ 
Unt^  CtaiidiWI,  ia  ir.  Cons,  /fonor.  548).  Thefe 
ornaments  were  often  bestowed  upon  horsemen  by 
the  Roman  generals  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
An  Miir.A.  the  ToiiQfKS,  thi-  ha«ta  pum  [  H  asta  ], 
and  the  crown  of  gold  ICoro.na  J,  in  order  to  make 
a  paUie  and  pemanent  acknowMfment  of  bravcty 
and  merit.  CJur.  xvi.  60  ;  Oell.  ii.  11.)  [J.Y.J 
I  IMIAI-M'S.  ri>i'JNVHiA,  p.  4il,a.] 
PIIAI.d-  :-r-a\ov),  [OaLKA.] 
P H  A  U I ;  I  II A  ( <l^ap4Tpa, ap.  I/erod.  ^aprrfH<vr\ 
a  ijuivi  r.  A  ipiiv.  r,  full  of  arrows,  was  the  usual  ac-  • 
conipaniment  of  the  b«rtv.  [Arci'S.J  It  was  conse- 
quently (Kirt  of  the  attire  of  every  nation  addicted 
to  arehn-y.  Virgil  applies  to  it  the  epithets  dnsMs, 

/,»/<*!<',  ThrrXssn  {(.'torrj.  iii.  345,  Ac:,  vii.  }Il(5, 
xi.  H.'iJI)  ;  Ovid  mentions  the  fthan  tnttus  <,\Ui  {/)€ 
/'iinfn^  i.  8.  6)  ;  Heiodotu.<i  n  prosents  it  as  part 
of  the  ordinary  amour  of  the  Persians  (vii.  61). 
The  quiver,  like  the  bow-case  ((»ryM#>,  was  prin- 
cipally made  of  hide  or  bather  (HeriKl.  ii.  141), 
and  was  adorned  with  gold  (Anocr.  xir.  6  ;  aurutu^ 
Vinr.  Am.  ir.  138,  xL  858),  pointinir  (Grid, 
A/  r's/.  I/i-r.  xxi.  173),  and  braidinu  (iroXt'v^/iairToi', 
TheucriL  XXV.  265).    It  had  a  lid  (Tu'<ia,  Horn. 

ir.  116,  fW.  ix.  314),  and  wa*  suspended 
from  the  right  shoulder  by  a  belt  [Hai.tki  s], 
passing  over  the  breast  and  behind  the  \jaik.  (lies. 
I.  tf.)  Ito  most  connon  position  was  on  tha  left 
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hip,  in  theaMd  place  nf  the  sword  [Gladh  s], 
and  con»pqucntly,  as  Pindar  ku  *,  under  the 
elbow  *•  (CM.  ii  160.  a.  91)  or  imdcr  the  arm  " 
(Av«AAmir,  Theoerit  xrii.  30).  It  wm  won  thw 

by  till-  Scythians  (Schol.  in  I'inJ.  I.e.)  and  by  the 
E^yptiaus  (Wilkituon,  A/un.  and  Cust,  toL  L  pp. 
!tl  i,  391),  and  is  so  represented  in  the  preceding 
ti'.r^ire  of  the  Aniiizon  Dinonim  he,  copiod  from  a 
tirwk  ra-se.  (Hope,  Custuuu:  o/'lJie  Aiia^ils^  i.  2"J.) 
Tin  left-hand  figtire  in  the  aame  woodcut  i«  from 
■flw  01'  the  Acgbft  marbles.  It  is  the  statue  of  u 
Aimtie  aicher,  whose  quiver  (fittetnred  in  the 
uri^niial)  is  suspended  c<}ually  low,  but  wiih  the 
opening  towards  bi«  right  elbow,  so  that  it  wuuld 
be  necMMry  for  him  b  taking  the  arrows  to  pass 
his  hand  behind  his  body  instead  of  before  it.  To 
this  fashion  was  opposed  the  Cretan  method  of 
carrying  the  qmvti^  which  is  exemplified  in  the 
wooden t,  p.  276,  and  is  unifgnaljr  seen  in  the 
ancient  statnes  of  Diana.  [X  Y.] 

PH  A  RMACO  N  Ci  I :  A  I'  II E  {<pap^liK^^y  or  <pap- 
Htuulas  yp«/^\  uu  indictment  against  one  who 
ceased  the  dcadi  of  another  bjr  poison,  whether 
given  with  intent  to  kill  or  to  obtain  undue  influ- 
ence. (Pollux,  viii.  40,  117  ;  Dcmoslh.  c.  Aristocr. 
627  ;  Argam.  in  Or*  Antiph.  Karify.  <?>apM.)  It 
was  tried  by  the  court  of  Arciopagus.  That  the 
malicious  intent  was  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the 
crime,  uiav  be  gathered  from  the  exjircssions 
wfopoiasf  hrtiovK^s  koI  «]po9ou\f)t,  in  Anti|>hon 
(Le.  UL  112,  ed.  SUrph-).  The  punishment  was 
death,  but  might  (no  doubt)  be  mitigatcil  by  the 
ooort  under  p.illiating  circumstances.  We  have 
examples  of  sitcli  ypaipai  in  the  speech  of  Antiphon 
already  cited,  and  th.it  entitled  ir<pl  rov  x^i'tvruv. 
(.Meit'r,  Alt.  I 'roc.  p.  311.)  Among  the  Greeks, 
women  appear  to  have  been  most  addicted  to  this 
crimes  as  we  learn  from  vaiions  passages  in  aneient 
anthoca.  Bach  women  are  called  <(>apnaKl9n  and 
ipapuajctvrplai.  l'oi>.'inoii>  dniys  wi  rf  iVi'ijuently 
aduiini«tcred  as  love  potions,  or  for  other  purposes 
of  a  similar  natnra.  Men  whose  minds  were  af- 
fi'cted  by  them  were  jaid  ipapuanai'.  W'l]]-*  made 
by  a  nuu\  under  the  inliueuce  of  drugs  (i'ttu  (papud- 
Kuv)  were  void  at  Athens^  (Demosth.  c.  su/Jt. 
JlSSw)  [C.  R.K.] 

PHAROS  or  PHARUS  (<pdpos),  a  light-honse. 
The  mi'it  celebrated  light-lioiiM-  of  antiquily  was 
that  sitnated  at  the  entrance  to  the  port  of  Alex- 
andria. It  was  hnilt  hj  Sostmtns  of  Cnidoa  on  an 
island,  which  Viore  the  same  name,  by  command  of 
one  of  the  Ploleniies,  and  at  an  cxpeuM  of  UUU 
Ulents.  (Plin.  //.  .V,  xxxvi.  12  ;  SUpL  Bys.  9.9. 
*<ipos  ;  AchiJl.  Tat.  v.  G.)  It  was  square,  con- 
structed of  white  stone,  and  with  admirable  art ; 
exceedingly  lofty,  and  in  all  re5|K^i  ts  of  great 
dimensions.  (Camar, //(■//.  O't'.  iii.  112.)  It  goii> 
taincd  nianjr  stories  (xoXiM^poi^,  Strabo,  zrii.  1. 
S  'j),  whi(  h  diminished  in  width  fmm  Ulow 
wards.  (IKrodian,  iv.  3.)  The  upper  stories  hod 
windows  looking  seawards,  and  torches  or  fires 
wore  kept  burning  in  them  by  night  iti  firder  to 
guide  vc8*i  is  into  the  iiarbour.  (\'ul.  i'kuc.  yii. 
84  ;  see  Ilartoli,  Luc.  Ant.  iii.  12.) 

Pliny  (Le.)  meotioas  the  %ht>hoaaes  of  Ostia 
and  Ravenna,  and  says  that  there  were  nmilar 
to-.v  Ts  at  many  other  places.  The}'  are  repre- 
sented on  the  medals  of  Apamea  and  other  mari- 
time cities.  The  name  er  Pharas  was  given  to 
tbeiM  in  nlliibioii  to  that  at  Alexandria,  which  was 
the  model  fur  tbeu  cunstnutiijn.  (lierodian,  l.e.; 


Suuton.  C/auJ.  20  ;  lininck,  Anal.  li.  IOC.)  The 
Pharos  of  Bmndiuiuni,  for  example,  was,  Uke  that 
of  .Mexandrio,  an  island  with  a  light-house  upon 
it.  (Mels^ii.  7.  §  13;  St-'ph- Bys.  Z  e.)  Suetonius 
(7Vier.  74)  mentions  another  pharos  at  Ca|  n  ae. 

The  annexed  woodcut  shows  two  phari  remain* 
ing  in  Britain.  The  first  is  within  the  ptecinete 
of  Dover  ('a^t!e.  It  is  about  -10  feet  high,  octago- 
nal externally,  tapering  from  below  upwards,  and 
built  with  narrow  courses  of  brick  and  much  wider 
oonrses  of  stone  in  alternate  portions.  The  space 
within  the  tower  Is  square,  the  sides  of  the  octagon 
without  and  of  the  stjuare  within  being  equal,  vis., 
each  15  Roman  feet.  The  door  is  seen  at  the 
bottom.  (Stnkely,  IHm.  CWrbe.  p.  129.)  A  simibv 
pharos  formerly  existed  at  Ronlotjue,  and  is  sufi- 
jxtked  to  iiave  been  built  by  Caligula.  (Sueton.CW^. 
46  ;  Montfaucon,  Supplfm.  \o\.  iv.  L.  vi.  3, 4.)  The 
round  tower  here  introduced  is  on  the  summit  of  a 
hilt  on  the  const  of  Flintshire.  (Pennant,  /'or.  o/ 
WUtfJbrd  and  Ho/gueU,  ^  112,)         [J.  Y.J 


P 11 A  Rf )S  ('p^t),  [Paiuom.] 

PHASE'LUS  (<pdtm\oi\  was  a  vessel  rather 
long  and  narrow,  ap[>arcntly  so  called  from  its  !«• 
semblance  to  the  shape  of  a  phaselus  or  kidney- 
bean.  It  was  cbiclly  lucd  by  the  £gj-ptians, 
and  was  of  various  siies,  from  a  mere  boat  to  a 
vessel  adapted  for  long  voyages.  (Virg.  (imr';.  iv. 
2ij9  ;  Catnll.  4  ;  Martial,  x.  30.  13  ;  Cic.  a.l  AU. 
L  13.)  Octavia  sent  ten  triremes  of  this  kind, 
which  she  had  obtained  from  Antony,  to  assist  her 
brother  Octaviamu  ;  and  Appian  (ItefL  Cfv.T.  !>6) 
describes  tlu-m  as  a  kind  of  medium  beiwi  i  u  tlie 
ships  of  war  and  the  common  transport  or  merchant 
vessels.  The  phasdns  was  built  ior  speed  (CatuU. 
I.  c.pfiitsflus  ille — natrium  cflenrimus),  to  which  inoro 
attention  seems  to  have  been  ]i;iid  than  to  its 
strength  ;  whence  the  epithet  frtujUis  is  given  to 
it  by  Horace.  {Carm.  iiL  2.  27,  28.)  These  ves- 
sels were  sometimes  nude  of  clay  {fiet^mt pkattli$f 
Juv.  XV.  127),  to  whieh  the  epitbet  of  Hence  111B7 
perbajpe  also  refer, 

PHASIS  (^dtfir),  was  one  of  the  various  me> 

thods  by  \v!i;c!i  public  otTeiidcrs  at  Athms  might 
be  prosecuted  ;  but  the  word  is  often  used  to  de- 
note any  kmd  of  information  ;  as  Pollux  (viii.  47) 
says,  KinvUs  <pd(Ttis  iKoXovirro  irnirai  al  nnvwrut 
ruv  \cw6cu'6vrtty  itttcnudruy,  (See  Aristoph.  Eq. 
300,  and  Aeham.  823,  826,  where  the  word 
rd^  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  ^yt*.)  The 
word  mto^rrtif  is  darived  from  the  practice  of 
laying  information  agpunst  thase who  expiorted  figl. 
|.iivcoruANTU.J 

Though  it  is  certain  that  the  fins  was  distin* 
gtiished  from  other  methods  of  [tronefntion  (De» 
Uiobth.  cAriUoy.  I'J'i  ;  Itocr.  c  Odiim.  375,  ed. 
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Stepk),  we  are  not  informed  in  what  iu  peculiari- 
ties  eontitted  Accordiog  to  Pollux  (i,  e.),  it 
ini|rht  tw  brought  i^tainst  thoM  who  enmnitted 

off,  iK  i  s  nf^init  thi-  uii;i<?  law»,  or  the  ctutomi,  or 
uny  other  port  of  the  revenue  ;  againitt  any  persons 
who  brooghl  fiilM  accusations  at^nat  others  for 
such  offences  ;  nn  l  airniaitt  guardians  who  injured 
their  wards.  'I'tif  i  luuge,  as  in  the  ypwfrit^  was 
niade  in  writing  (if  ypanfiar(i<f\  with  the  nann- 
of  the  pmecutor,  and  the  proposed  petuti^  {r^|s^^M) 
•ffixed,  and  alto  tlie  imiiiee  of  the  irftir*i|^f;  The 
•  Krih'  aittlii'i' says,  ^^iV>ii'To  S*  ir^  us  rli'  if  xayra. 

Here  we  must  either  iuidcn»uiu<l  ihe  word  d^x'**^<* 
to  be  Hied  in  a  more  general  sense,  as  denoting 
any  nia^i.otmte  to  whom  a  jurisdiction  belonged,  or 
read  with  S.homann  (Je  Cvtnit.  178)  rovs  ipxairras. 
For  it  is  clear  that  the  archon  was  not  the  only 
penon  beCore  whom  •  ^dtris  might  be  preferred, 
in  ease*  where  com  had  been  cmried  to  a  fiireiijn 
port,  or  money  lent  on  a  ship  which  did  not  bring 
a  return  cargo  to  Athena,  and  pn>bably  iu  all  cases 
of  offence  against  the  export  and  import  laws,  the 
infonnrttion  was  laid  Ix-'fore  the  /ir«;i«Ai}Tal  rou 
ijiwopiou.  (Dfrnosth.  c.  Theocr,  13*23.)  Where 
public  money  had  lieen  embessled,  or  illegally  ap- 
pnopiiated,  for  which  a  ^(rir  was  niaint:iinablc, 
the  v^vtucoi  wete  the  preaidin";  nuigistrates.  ( Isocr. 
c.  Callini.  372;  I-\ s.  <!c  l'u',1.  favn.  ]49,  -/<■ 
Afittopk.  boH,  15-1,  ed.  ^tt-^ph.)  Utfeuces  relating 
ta  the  mine*  came  before  the  tbesmothetae.  (Meier, 
Aft.  Prr^^.  p.  fiS.)  Iiiiiirii'S  done  by  gnari]:.'i!is  to  tln  ir 
w«ii'ds  or  w.adft'  csiitv,  whi-ther  a  [uildic  [tm-rt  u- 
tion  or  a  civil  action  was  rcsortml  t<>,  l>i-l.iiij,'.-ii  u> 
the  juriidiction  ol  the  aicbqn,  wboee  duU  it  was  to 
protect  orphans.  (Suidas.  s.  v.  Mffif  ;  Demosth.  r. 

Chut,  ni;:,,     L-n,-.  nin,     y,i,^;,fi.  All 

^>dafii  were  ri/jifiroi  aywy^s,  according  to  Pollux 
(till  4B\  and  he  aaye  rb  rtfirfiiv  iylyvfro  tvv 
iiiiKOVH^rttr,  ft  K«d  i\Kov  i'vip  auruy  (fj/jt'tin'. 
By  this  we  are  to  understand  lliai  ihc  li^rina  went 
to  the  State,  if  the  prosecution  was  one  of  a  pardy 
public  nature,  that  ia»  where  the  oifence  imme- 
diately affected  the  etate  ;  bat  where  it  waa  of  a 
d  ij.itur"-,  :i5  w  lirrc  u  privjitc  )■<  rs  iti  \\  a.s  in- 
jured, and  the  state  only  indirectly,  in  such  coso 
compensation  wne  awarded  to  the  private  peteon. 
This  was  the  case  in  prost^cutions  against  fraudulr nt 
guardians.  Osi  the  saiue  ground,  wherever  the 
pMsecutKr  li  ki!  :iu  interest  in  the  cause,  I>cyond 
that  which  he  might  feci  as  the  vindicator  of  public 
justice  ;  as  where  he,  or  some  third  person  on 
win  ISO  l«li.ilf  he  interposed,  was  the  |>;irty  directly 
injured,  and  might  reap  adrantage  firou  the  result  ; 
be  wai  liable  to  the  lirwftXlo,aad  also  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  wpvTavna,  inst  hi-  wnulJ  in  a 
private  action.  Probitbly  tlii*  iuit)ility  attached 
upon  informations  for  carrying  corn  to  a  foreign 
port,  as  the  informer  there  got  half  the  {wnnlty  if 
fcuccessful.  (Demosth.  «.  Tleoor.  132.).)  Where 
the  ipd'Jit  was  v(  a  [iuivly  puLllc  iiaturi-,  the  pro- 
aecutur  would  be  lubj^-ct  only  to  the  payment  of 
th<i  wapiavunwt  and  to  Ae  thooaand  drachma,  if 
failed  to  obtain  a  fifth  part  of  the  votes,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  practice  in  criniiiuU  cauaee. 
{ Demosth.  e.  Tkeocr.  1  :>23. )  Whether  in  thoea  of 
a  mixed  nature  he  was  liable  to  theae  payments, 
as  well  OS  to  the  trpvTovcfa  and  iwuttJda,  is  a 
question  which  has  been  much  discussed,  but  can- 
Hot  be  aettled.  We  have  no  epeech  left  im  by  the 
omion  on  the  aabjeet  of  «  ^^«t,  bm  only  nention 
of  a  loit  wpettk  of  Lyaiaa  vpbt       fd^w  rw 
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6f.<pariKou  oTkov.  (Sf'e  Iliickli,  Puhl .  Kiyin.  (/ 
Atkau,  p.  Stitt,  &,c  2d  ed. ;  Meier,  Att.  Jhnoe, 
pp.247— 733 ;  Plalaer,  Pr^  md  KL  ^ 

li.  pp.D— 17.)  rc.H.K.) 
PlIEIDITIA  (i>«tSlria).  fSvssiTlA.] 

I'itKNACK  OtraxT,).   [(;<.MA, p,M«,a.] 
PH  E UN E  (iptpy^).    [  Don,} 
PHIALA.  [Patkra.] 

I'llONoS  (ipi^vos),  /lumuiJi,  was  cither  jtrev- 
aiot  or  dcoMTtot,  a  distinction  which  cocrrqioade  in 
eome  ncaanre,  but  not  exaetlT,  with  our  wnrdtr 

imd  mantlamikier ;  for  tho  <i>6vot  tKouffiot  micrht 
laill  within  the  drscriptiun  ot  justifiable  homKide, 
while  <p6yot  iutovaios  might  be  eacoMldo  hemicide. 
According  to  the  different  circumstances  under 
which  the  homicide  was  committed,  the  tribunal 
to  which  the  case  was  rcfern  <i,  and  the  modes  of 
proceeding  at  Athena,  varied.  All  caeea  of  mnrdcr 
(with  one  exception,  to  bo  beicafter  nodeed)  were 
tried  hy  tli-'  r  tin  of  Areiojiagii^  ;  itt'icr  rasu  of 
homicide  were  (by  the  statutes  of  Dnu.'o>  to  it>e 
tried  by  the  itpirai.  All  ^vikoL  Sikgu  belonged 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ii^x  ai'  ^unKivs  as  hy*- 
fitff  iiKOimnplou.  He  was  oik  iciitly  the  siue  judge 
in  cas  "S  of  unintentional  homicide  ;  for  such  an  Set 
was  considered  in  a  reli|^ious  point  of  view,  aa 
being  a  poltntion  of  the  eity  ;  and  it  bocame  bit 

•  iutv,  a-i  u'liarJIan  'A  ri-li^'iuri,  to  take  can'  tiia*.  tlio 
pollution  (ayut)  w-as  duly  ej^piHted.  Draco,  how- 
ever, established  the  itptrai.,  first  as  a  eoort  «f 
ajijxal  fir»m  the  ^pX**"  BacriXfv^  ;  and  ^wn  rif'er 
tli  y  began  to  perform  the  wtiite  of  bmaajm,  he 
lic'ing  the  presiding  magistrate.  (Suidas,  s.  r.  'Hyt- 
tMwUk  iuivrnipiimi  PoUuu  viii.  SO,  135.)  In 
disemainf  thie  inb|ect  we  m^e  to  eomkler  the 
various  cDiirts  o.staliiisln  d  at  Atli<-iis  for  tht-  trial  of 
iiuniK-uie,  the  difTerent  species  of  crime  therein  re- 
spectively proaeeated,  the  manner  of  proceedii^ 
a;:a;!l^l  tin-  criminal,  and  the  nature  of  the  purii*h- 
i  iiKiit  to  which  he  was  liable.  Ah  thric  puinta 
are  fully  discussed  by  Matthiae  in  his  treatise  4t 
JuJidis  A  that,  in  the  MisctUamm  FkHotogiea^ 
vnl.  i.,  to  which  more  particular  reference*  are 
^'ivcii  iu  tliis  article. 

i>uloii,  who  accins  to  have  remodelled  the  court 
of  AreiopafrOB,  enacted  that  tbb  eoort  abould  try 
'  cafifs  nf  Tniirdcr  and  nin'icuMi';  w  oiiiidiiiL'.  Im  <Ho* 
!  ar^  II  and  poisoiiiuji.  ( ! 'i  iuiKsih.  c.  ArtMtxr.  627.) 
Diio  woald  be  decn)<'<',  a  murderer,  who  inaticalad 
another  to  commit  the  deed,  provided  the  piirpow 
were  accomplished.  ( Demosth. ftCbaoii.  1264, 12&5: 
Matth.  p.  U8.)  llesides  the  court  of  A reiopngus, 
there  were  four  other  courts,  of  which  the  ^^eroi 
were  j  udges ;  rb  M  IlaXXaiKt^  rb  M  Athftrtp,  rb 
(ir\  n^i'Tcii'ffi^',  and  rh  iv  ^ptarroT.  IlarpiHr.  ct 
Sui>i.  $.  r.  '£^<Tcu.)  To  the  court  M  naAAa&f» 
lK>lotiged  casetof  accidental  homicide,  manslaughter, 
and  attempts  to  commit  niurtler  (/ievAcvoot).  Such 
a  case  as  that  mentioned  by  Demosthenes  (c.  NeMr. 
1348)  of  an  unlawful  blow  followed  bv  tliath, 
would  be  nnoeiaagbter.  It  aeema  alao  that  this 
court  had  a  cooenneot  |uriedietion  with  the  Areio- 
pagus  in  charges  of  murderous  conspiracy,  which 
wa«  carried  into  effect.  The  law  perhaps  allowed 
the  prosecutor  to  waive  the  heavier  chiirge,  and 
procred  against  the  offender  for  the  conspinur 
only,  (llarpocr.  ».  r.  Bou\«wr#ft»»;  Antiph.  TrrpoV. 
126,  ed.  Steph.  ;  Matth.  p.  150.)  As  to  the  sup- 
poeed  origin  of  thii  eoort,  aoe  Ilaipocr. «. «. 
naMiaJiiy  ;  Pollux,  riil  118.  To  the  cMDt  M 
AffAifu^  were  idened  caaei  where  the  poi^ 
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faMed  the  deed,  but  justified  it ;  tifra  j/MAoy^ 

•thi.-n<'S  cnHg  it  ayiiuraToif  icol  ^ptlttttdcrarvy  (c. 
if  mtocr.  644  ;  iiarpocr.  $.  v.  *Ev)  At\pwl^  ;  Poi- 
Inx,  Tiii.  1 1 9).  A*  to  the  origin  of  tbia  court  aee 
Malth.  p.  Ii2.  In  the  rh  iw\  npurcu»«f<^  the  olijccts 
of  pruMicution  were  inanimate  things,  ns  wcxid, 
•tone,  or  iron,  which  had  mutA  the  d>ath  of  a 
nan  bj  falling  on  him.  (llargxr.  «.  v.  'Ewl  npvra- 
tftitf  ;  Polliur,  riil  120  ;  HvtaotxYi,  e.  Ari$ioer.  645.) 
Dnito  er.acU'd  that  the  cause  of  <li  ath  shoiihi  lit*  cast 
out  of  the  boundahea  of  the  land  (^<popiC<ir0cu), 
in  which  eemnony  the  ifV^  ^mkm  ww 
aisted  by  the  ^vKotaoikus.  (Meier,  AU.  Proe.  p. 
U  7  ;  Suidaa,  m.v.  HiKwr ;  Acsch.  e.  CUs^bL  ftS,  cd. 
Steph.)  Thia  waa  a  relic  of  very  md*  lilMl»  and 
niny  be  not  inaptly  compared  with  oar  cuitom  of 
giving  dcodands.  Mattbtae  (p.  154)  thinks  there 
'  ,  ,1-  an  ulti^rior oljjftt  in  ihr  iiivcBtigtitioii,  viz.,  that 
by  the  production  of  the  imtnuncnt  by  which 
death  WM  inflicted,  ■  due  night  he  ftond  to  the 
discovery  of  the  n-al  murderer,  if  any.  The  court 
*V  ^fMaxTot  waa  n-siTved  f  ir  a  peculiar  caae ;  where 
a  nuin,  after  |;^ing  into  exile  for  an  unintentional 
homicide,  and  before  he  had  appeaaed  the  relations 
of  the  deceoaed,  waa  charged  with  haTtnj;  com- 
mitted murder.  He  waa  limnght  in  a  ship  to  a 
fimut  ia  the  barbour  called  ^fcarrol^  and  there 
pleaded  hie  oiine  on  beard  diip^  vhile  the  judgea 
remained  on  land.  If  he  was  convicted,  he  suf- 
fered the  puniahment  of  murder  ;  if  acquitted,  he 
»>ii':t  ri  d  the  remainder  of  hil  fbrawr  puniahmenL 
The  object  of  this  contrivance  v.'ai  to  avoid  imjUu- 
tion  (lor  the  criiuo  of  the  tirstact  had  not  yet  heen 
expiated),  and  at  the  same  time  to  briiig  the  accond 
effenoe  to  trial.  (Demoath.  e.  Arittoer.  646  ;  Har* 
pocr.&ei  ^aetrroi ;  Pollux,  viii.  120  ;  Matth. 
p.  155.) 

To  one  or  other  of  these  courts  all  ^vtKat  iUai 
wen  lent  for  trial  ;  and  it  was  the  huaineaa  of  the 
tLpX""  /3a<74A«fc»  to  decide  which.  The  task  of  pro- 
aecution  dcTolved  upon  the  nearest  relatives  of  lite 
deceased  ;  and  in  CMe  of  a  sUve,  upon  the  maiter. 
To  neglect  to  proeeeute,  without  good  cfune^  waa 
deemed  an  offence  against  religion,  that  it,  in  any 
relation  not  further  rrmorcd  than  a  fir«t  cousii  % 
■oa  iflm^wiovs).  Within  that  degree  the  law  eu- 
joined  the  Mlatieoe  to  pcoaectite,  anoiar  penalty  of  an 
iatitlas  TpA^,  if  they  failed  to  do  ao.  (Demoath. 
e.  Androt.  693,  c.  Macai-t.  1069,  e.  Euerg.  et 
Aftut.  1160,  1161  ;  Antiph.  <2« //<rr.  coed.  135,ed. 
Steph.)  They  might,  however  (withoot  incurring 
any  cenaure),  forbnr  to  proeeeute,  where  the  mur- 
dered man  had  forgiven  the  murderer  before  he 
died  (Demoath.  e.  I'amtauL  983)  ;  or,  in  caaea  of 
invotaatflfy  hemieide,  where  the  eflRmder  ga«e  the 
satisfaction  which  the  law  required  ;  unless  the  dc- 
o  ajted  l<ad  given  a  apecial  injunction  to  avenge 
him  (Lyaiaa,  e.  A$ot.  188|  1311^  cd.  Stepk  } 
Alatth.  p.  170.) 

The  first  atep  token  by  the  proeecntor  was,  to 
give  notice  to  the  accuaed  to  keep  away  from  all 
public  places  and  aacrificok  This  waa  called  itp6p- 
^(Tir,  and  was  given  at  the  faneial  of  the  de- 
ceased. (Antiph.  <fe //er.  aud.  I.IO,  Hf),  dc  Cher. 
1 4  l,ed. Steph. ;  Demmth.  c.Lefitin.  505, c.  A riMoer. 
632,  c.  Evtrg.  1 1 60.)  After  this,  he  gave  a  pub- 
lic notice  in  the  market-place,  warning  the  accused 
to  appear  oud  answer  to  the  charge :  hero  he  was 
WaS^tpOttWUPn^fMrjfOffvtiv  ^vov.  ( l)etT.o.sth.  c. 

MfatarL  1068»  «  Nm$r,  1348.)  The  next  thing 
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wai,  to  pre£»  the  cbaige  before  the  kingoaivhon. 
To  aaeh  charge  the  term  ixioicfrirr*(r9ai  or  Ivfl^ 

ttvat  waa  peculiarly  applied.  (I'ollux,  >!:;  I18{ 
Iiarpocr.  a.  r,  'Ev«<r<(^t^ro  ;  Antiph.  Kcmrjr.  ^a^tM* 
111,  ed.  Steph.)  The  charge  was  ddivcnd  in 
wrifitig  ;  the  prosecutor  was  said  iroypdip€<r$ai 
SiKr)f  ^yov.  (Antiph.  de  Chor.  145,  ed.  Steph.) 
The  king-archon  having  received  it,  after  first 
vaining  tlie  defendant  aitix*aBai  tAv  fiwmfplcip 
tt«A  Ttht^tHfponlnitv  (Pollux,  viii.  f6,  90),  pro- 
I  creded  in  due  form  to  the  ayoKptrrit  Tlic  main 
thing  to  be  inquired  into  was  the  nature  of  the 
offeaea,  and  the  oonrt  to  which  the  eegniauice  a|>- 
pertaincd.  The  evidence  and  other  matters  were 
to  be  prepared  in  the  usual  way.  Three  montha 
were  allowed  for  thia  prcliminaij  inqnir)',  and 
there  were  three  ipecial  hearinga,  one  in  each 
month,  called  StaSticturfat,  or  (according  to  Rekker'a 
r  iding)  rpaiiKarriat  (  Anti}i)i.  <le  C/.or.   iJfi,  td. 

Steph.)  ;  after  which,  in  the  fourth  month,  the 
king-archon  tlo^ynr^KKvv.  (Blatth.  p.  160.)  Tha 

defendant  waa  allowed  to  Jiut  in  a  itapaypa^if,  if 
he  con  tended  that  the  charge  ought  to  be  tried  in 
one  nf  the  minor  courts.  (Pollux,  viii.  57.) 

All  the  tpoyixii  StKo^rr^pia  were  held  in  the  open 
air,  in  order  that  the  judges  might  not  be  under 
tl'.e  same  roof  with  one  au?pected  of  impurity  ;  nor 
the  pcoaecalor  with  hia  adversary.  (Antiph.  </ef/'<>r. 
cam.  ISO,  ed.  Steph.)  The  king-archon  pn  t^ided, 
with  his  crnwn  token  off.  (Pullux,  \iii.  DQ.)  The 
parlies  were  bound  by  the  nio»l  soh  ntn  uattii  ;  the 
one  swearing  that  the  charge  was  true,  that  he 
bore  such  a  relalidiisliip  to  tlie  deceased,  and  lh;it 
he  would  ill  caiidutling  Lis  coje  confine  hini.-elf  to 
the  question  at  issue  ;  the  other  declaring  the 
charge  to  be  false.  (Antiph.  d«  Her.  caedt  i30t 
1 40,  de  Ckor.  US,  cd.  Bteph. ;  Demoith.  e.  Ewtrg, 
liei  ;  Matlli.  p.  The  witn  ssc!*  ™  both 

aides  were  sworn  in  like  manner  (Antiph.  de  Iltr, 
caed.  130,  131,  ed.  Stepll.  ;  Meier,  Att»  ProO. 
p.  675)  ;  and  slaves  were  allowed  to  appe.ir  as 
witii  gses.  (Meier,  Att.  I'rvc.  p.  667.)  Either 
party  was  at  liberty  to  make  two  speeches,  the 
prosenff.r  l»eginniog,  as  may  ha  aeen  from  the 
T*Tptt\u  ^  a  of  Antlphon  ;  but  both  were  obttged  to 
'  ■  nfino  thein»elves  to  the  p  >int  at  i-isue.  (Lys  c. 
^inioa.  100;  Antiph.  de  Clior.  H:\,  ed.  Steph.) 
Advocatca  (cvrftyopoi)  were  r.ot  admitted  to  speak 
for  the  parties  anciently,  Lnt  in  later  times  tfiey 
were.  (Matth.  p.  164.)  Two  days  w  ere  occupied  iu 
the  trial.  After  the  first  day  the  defendant,  if 
fearful  of  the  reaolt,  was  at  liberty  to  ^  the  coun« 
try,  except  in  the  ease  of  pairidde.  Such  fliitht 
could  not  l)r-  prevented  by  the  adversary,  b'lt  the 

?roperty  of  the  exile  was  confiscated.  (Pollux,  viii. 
17;  I}emo«th.e.i4mtoer.6S4,64S;  Matth. p.  1 67.) 
On  the  third  day  the  judg-  s  proceeded  tr<  ^ive  their 
votes  ;  for  which  two  buxc»  or  urii&  were  pruvidcd 
(Upiai  or  ifi^oftts),  one  of  brass,  the  other  of 
wood  i  the  former  for  the  condemning  ballots,  the 
latter  for  those  of  acquittal.  An  equal  number  of 
votes  was  ail  acquittal  ;  a  jniint  first  established 
(according  to  the  old  tradition)  upn  the  trial  of 
Orestes.  (Aeeehyl.  Ahmm.  753  ;  Mntth.  p.  1 65.) 

As  the  defence  might  eongist  either  in  n  simple 
denial  of  the  killing,  or  of  tlie  iiiUtilion  to  kill,  or 
in  a  justification  of  the  Mt,  it  is  necessary  to  in- 
quire what  cirenmstaneea  anounted  to  a  legal  iusti- 
fication  or  exetise.  We  learn  from  Demosth'<nei 
(r.  Arisdwr.  (>'.>~)  tliat  it  waa  excusalde  to  kill  an- 
[  other  uMOte&tiMully  in  a  gjnuuutic  combat,  or 
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to  kill  .1  friend  in  biittio  or  amlitifCA'le,  mistaliing 
him  f'T  an  eiM'tnjr ;  that  it  was  justiliabk  to  tUy 
•a  adulterer  if  CMgbt  MijpM^ilMoii  OT  ft  panmour 
caught  in  tb«  some  way  with  a  aict  r  or  daugh- 
tM,  or  even  with  a  concubine,  if  her  children  would 
bafriflk  (At  to  an  a<luU«rer,  anhjt.  d*  ErtUtutk. 
«wA  94,  «d.  Stepb.)  It  mm  kwftil  to  ktU  »  iot»> 
bar  at  tlw  when  be  ttada  bb  MImII  C«Mit 
ifitvifi»vov)  liut  not  nftor.  ( IVmo.nth.  c.Ariftorr. 
629.)  Br  a  tpecial  decree  of  the  pe(*plt%  niade  after 
«b«  •xpiildoii  eftb*  duitj  tirnnti^  itwaataivfidio 
kill  any  man  who  attf•^^^pt<^d  to  establish  a  tyranny, 
or  put  iii»vvn  iht-  d<  inocracy,  or  committed  treason 
a^inat  the  state.  (Lycurg.  r,  l^ocr.  IG5  ;  Andoc. 
ds  Myit,  ISi  mL  titeph.)  A  pbjiiaaa  wma  cz- 
coMd  who  ewiwd  tbe  d«uh  of  a  pBtwnt  bjr  mia> 
take  or  f>rnfi-!(Aie>nal  ignonuice.    (Antiph.  rtrpaX. 

ed.  ^>teph.)  Thu  diitinction,  however,  must 
be  ebaerred.  JtwtifiaUe  hemidde  left  the  p«rp«- 
tnilor  entin  ly  frcr  from  pollution  (Kado^iiiK  ».  That 
which,  though  uiiiiitcntionaU  *m  riot  perfectly 
frM  fippoi  blame,  reqnircd  to  he  rxpiat-'d.  See 
tbe  iMMttka  «f  AatiphiOB  in  the  TtrfmKtffimt  IL 
128. 

It  n-'iiiriiiis  to  fiprak  of  the  piitilshmi-nt. 

The  courts  were  not  invested  with  a  discrc- 
tienary  power  in  awar^of  paaiibnwnt }  the  bw 
determined  this  according  to  tbe  natnro  nf  the 
crime.  ( Uemofth. e.  AVtier.  1372.)  Wilful  murder 
WHS  punished  with  death.  (Antipii.  i/^  Ifer.  coed. 
lau,  ed.  Steph.  ;  Demosth.  c.  Mid.  52ik)  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  Thcsmothetae  to  see  that  the  scn> 
tence  was  oxocut<<l,  ami  of  the  Kleven  to  excculo 
it.  (Demosth.  cAridocr.  630 ;  Meier,  AtL  I'roc 
p.  74  ;  ScbBmana,  Jmt.  Jm. FiM.  Or.  p.  246.)  We 
havp  iK  oii  that  thf'  criminal  might  avoid  it  bpr  fly- 
ing btffvifc  thtt  seiiteitco  was  psissed.  hfalicious 
Wounding  was  pnnished  with  banishment  and  oon- 
iiscaiion  of  goods.  (Lys.  e.  ^iinaa.  100  ;  Matth. 
t>.  148.)  So  were  attempts  to  marder  ($ov\t^«ti). 
But  where  the  design  was  followed  by  the  death 
of  him  whoa*  life  waa  plotted  against,  and  the 
crime  wai  trarted  aa  •  nnrder,  it  might  be  pimbtbed 
with  death,  at  least  if  it  wn»  trioil  in  the  Ari-i«>- 
pagus ;  for  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  minor  courts 
(except  that  ^ptarrrot)  had  the  power  of  inflicting 
c;ipital  pnni.Hhnient,  (Matth.  p.  150  ;  Schiiniann, 
A  ut.  Jur.  l'ul>l.  Cr.  p.  'I'i  4  ;  Meier,  A  It.  yv<«-.  p.  W 1  \\. ) 
If  the  criminal  who  was  banished,  or  who  avoided 
bis  aentanee  by  voluntary  eziK  retnriMd  to  the 
eotmtfy,  an  Iv8«({(t  might  fertbwHb  be  brid  agafawt 
him,  or  he  miirlit  he  arrested  and  tiken  Ix'fore  the 
Thecmothctac,  or  even  slain  on  the  spot  (Suidas, 
c.  r.  "EKSecCif ;  Matth.  p.  ICB.)  Tbe  pmeeeding  by 
iwoTwyJ^  (arrext)  Tni).'ht  pfrhap.i  Vtc  taken  against 
a  murderer  in  the  first  iri*taTie"',  if  the  murder  wag 
attended  with  robbery,  in  which  case  the  prosecu- 
tor was  liable  to  the  p^ialty  of  a  thousand  drachms 
if  he  felled  to  get  a  fifth  of  the  votes.  (Demosth.  e. 
Arintncr.  Gi7  ;  Meier,  Att.  Pn>r.  p.  •2'A\.)     Hut  no 

morderer,  trtn  afWr  convtctioo,  could  lawfully  be 
kitled,  or  even  aRcefed.  fa  a  ftcelnii  eoontry. 

(Demosth.  e.  Arist'cr.  Cl^l,  n^?.)  The  hiimauity 
o'  the  Greeks  forbade  such  a  i)nictiec.  It  was  a 
principle  of  international  law,  that  the  ctile  had  a 
safe  asylum  in  a  foreign  land.  If  an  Athenian  n-as 
killed  br  a  foreigner  abroad,  the  only  method  by 
which  his  relations  could  obtain  redr<-!i'<,  w.is  to 
■eiie  natirea  of  the  morderer'a  coimtiy  (not  mere 
than  IhfeeX  Mid  keep  than  mtit  tbe  mutdercr  waa 
'Iven    %m  jadgmoit.  (Denoath.  a  JriMcr.  847 ; 


Poliaz,  viK.  M ;  Haipacr.  tad  SoidM^t.  v/Aid^ 

A^wr.) 

Those  who  were  convicted  of  vainteatleMl 
homicide,  not  perfectly  excusable,  were  condemned 
to  leave  the  country  for  a  year.  They  were  obliged 
to  go  out  (rf{rff>x»^ai)  by  a  eortain  time,  and  by 
a  certaia  rmte  (tuktV  uid  to  eipiaie 

tbeir  offinMO  by  eeriabi  ritea.  Tbcirtefm  efabenicv 

wx^  called  dirfvmimcr^*?!.  Itwa*  their  duty  al.«o 
to  a^^ase  (oi^cttrdtu)  tbe  relations  of  the  deceased, 
or  if  he  had  none  within  a  certain  defrce,  die 
inenih'  rs  of  his  clau,  either  hy  presents  or  by 
hiinibh'  entnaty  and  tiubmiasion.  If  the  convict 
cfiiiM  prevail  on  th  -m,  he  night  eveti  return  )tefore 
the  year  had  expired.  Tbe  wofd  wSUla^m  is  oetd 
net  only  of  ^  erimfaal  bnabKnf  bbiieelf  to  ibe 

relafioiii,  hut  also  of  their  for^eiving him.  (Hap'^KT. 
«.  V.  'Tvo^4^ia  (  Demosth.  c.  Pamtaen,  ilfiS,  c.  AAs- 
eari.  1069,  e.  Arittoer.  643  ;  Mattb-n.  170.)  Aa 
prop<  rty  of  inch  a  criminal  wn.«  not  forfeited,  and 
It  waa  unlawful  to  do  any  injury  to  him  either  on 
his  leaving  the  country  or  diaiaf  hit  nbMMt. 
(DcoMith.  a.  Arittant. 
Sadi  waa  tbe  eonadlatfen  of  tbe  cotnta,  and  the 

»tate  of  tlie  law,  as  established  hv   Silon,  and 

mostly  indeed  by  Draco  {  for  Sdoa  retained  most 
of  Diaoa^  ^eaiml         (Denei^  A  Aiijr.  1 181, 

c.Art'xforr.  Rut  it  appears  that  the  jnri^dic- 

Iton  of  the  i^reu  in  later  times,  if  not  soon  after 
the  legisktiea  of  Solon,  was  gitadly  abridged  ; 
and  that  most  of  the  fmnirai  Hkm  were  tried  by  a 
common  jury.  It  is  probable  that  the  people  pre- 
ferred the  ordinant'  method  ef  trial,  to  which  they 
wero  accustomed  in  other  cauaet,  criaunal  as  well 
as  civil,  totbemowafhlBcni^talcaHitiiatieiief  tbe 
court  of  ftp^rat.    Tlieir  jnn^iirti  n  in  the  courts 

^tpfttrrtS  and  M  UpvTaf*i<f,  was,  no  doubt, 
•till  retained  ;  and  there  Aeem  to  hav.-  been  other 
pecaliju-  cases  reserved  for  their  cojjnizance.  (Pol- 
lux,  viii.  125  ;  Matth.  p.  158  ;  Schiinuuin,  AhL 
Jur.  I*wk.  p.  296.)  Whether  the  powen  of  the 
Areiopogns,  as  a  orMaaf  apw^  w«ce  cartaiM  by 
the  proceedings  af  IWcln  mnl  Bphhitea,  er  only 
their  administrative  and  censorial  authority  as  a 
ammcU,  is  a  question  which  h«s  been  moch  die- 
cuseed.  Tbe  strong  tengnafe  of  Demotthcnea 
(V.  Artftor-r.  fill)  incline*  one  to  the  latter  epinion. 
S'  e  also  Dinarcbus  (c.  AriHo^j.  init.X  from  which 
it  appears  there  wm  do  appeal  from  the  decision 
of  that  eomt.  (Matth.  166  }  Phitna,  Pme.  wmd 
Klatf.  vol. !. p.  27 ;  SchBmann,  Ant.  Jwr.  PtA.  p.  901 ; 
Thirlwall,  (.'r.  Ilmt.  vol.  iii.  c.  17.  p.  -t) 

No  extraordinary  punishment  wa*  imposed  by 
the  Athenian  legismtor  on  paineide.  Sakide  waa 
not  considered  a  crime  in  jKunt  of  law,  though  it 
M'eais  to  have  been  deemed  an  o^Tencie  a^iost 
ligion  ;  for  by  the  custom  of  the  country  the  hand 
of  the  suicide  was  buried  apart  from  his  body* 
(Aesch.  c  Cut.  88,  ed.  Steph.)         ( C.  R.  K.J 

riiOUBRIA  (^p«€(a).  (CAPisTRt;M.J 

PHORMINX  (^<M^)-  [Ltka.] 
PHOROS  (^^),  Utemlly  Aerf«4M  <i  InMidf 

in,  wan  specially  used  totiprtify  tt  ■  u  '  iit.  paid  by 
the  Aitit  suites  to  Athens,  which  u  spoktii  of  under 
Tklos. 

PHRATRIA.[CinTAt,Tp.289,3d0;  TstftTO 
(Grbrr>.] 

I'M  HY  (Jin.    [PsLLirM.  p.  fill,  a.] 
PIITHORA  TON  ELEUTHERON  <fdayi4 
r«r  AfaMpwf),  waa  one  ef  tbe  effencM  tiwt  flii|^ 
ba  akkinaUy  fmtMtA  at  Athaaat  Tbe  ««r4 
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PIIYLOnASILEI?. 

<f>Oopi  may  signify  any  sort  of  corruption^  bodilj  or 
mental ;  but  the  cxpresnon  f9.  r.  t.  oonpidiendM, 
if  it  ii  not  limited  to,  .1  crimp  too  CTimmon  among 
tlic-  Orevkft,  as  apixjars  from  a  law  cited  by  Act- 
chinos  {e.  TimardL  2,  ed.  Steph.).  On  thii  subject 
Me  Fjioaoooxias  Oraphi,  «ai  Schttmun,  AM, 
Jmt.  PiA.  Or.  pp.  335,  338.  {CK  K.] 

PliYLAKCHI  (^«)uvxo«),  generally  the  prc- 
ftet*  «f  dM  tribM  in  tmj  itatt,  u  at  ^idjuDnaa, 

iv!iprf»  the  government  was  fonnerly  rcstecl  in  the 
fpi'Aofx^^i  l"'^  afterwards  in  a  senate.  i^AtisL  J'u^it, 
r.  L)  At  Athens  the  olticers  so  called  were  (after 
tbe  Age  of  Cl«M(b«ow)  ten  in  number,  one  for  each 
«f  Ae  tnbei,  and  were  specially  charged  witli  tin 
command  and  superintendence  of  the  cavalry. 
(Uarpocr.  s.  v.;  Foiiux,  viii.  94.)  There  can  be  but 
litde  dflfubt,  that  each  of  the  Phylarchteominanded 

the  eiralry  of  his  o*ti  tribe,  and  thf-y  were  tbt  rn- 
seives  coUectiiely  and  individually  und^r  the  con- 
tnl  «f  the  two  Hipparcha,  just  as  the  Taxiarcbs 
wen  tobject  to  the  two  Stiatiqfi.  Acrordtng  to 
PoUnz  (nil  94 ),  they  were  elected  OM  froffi  eaeli 
tribe  by  the  Archons  collcctiTely;  but  his  authority 
can  hardly  be  considered  as  cooduaive  on  this  point. 
Hondotas  (▼.  1 9)  infermi  m  that  when  Cloiatlienefl 
jiicre.ised  the  number  of  the  tribes  from  four  to  ten, 
he  also  madu  ten  Fhy  larcbs  instead  of  four.  1 1  Las 
been  thought,  however  (Titmann,  ^oatoo.  pp.  274, 
275),  that  tbt  historian  should  have  Mid  ten 
Pbybtvhfl  in  the  pbce  of  the  old  ^vAo#R9tX<iy, 
who  were  four  in  number,  one  for  each  of  the  old 
tribes.  (See  Wachsmoth,  HtUeit,  Alterthumsk. 
^  i.  pp.  425,643,Tol.  ii.  p.  S96,3ded.)  [R.W.] 
PHYLOBASILEIS  {<pv\oiafflKt^i^).  The 
origin  and  duties  of  the  Athenian  magiiitrates,  so 
called,  arc  involved  in  nnch  obecurity,  and  the 
little  knowled)(e  we  poesess  on  the  subject  is  de- 
rived almost  entirely  from  the  grammarians.  In 
the  earliest  limes  they  were  four  in  number,  re- 
presenring  each  one  of  the  four  tribea,  and  probably 
deetod  (hut  not  ftr  life)  from  nnd  Vf  tlwm. 
(licsycb.  ».  r.)  They  were  nominated  from  the 
KupatridaOt  and  during  the  continuance  of  royalty 
Bt  AthoWf  ibeae  **  kings  of  the  tribes  "  were  the 
constant  assessors  of  the  sovereign,  and  rather  as 
bis  colleagues  than  counsellors.  (Thirl  wall, 
^  Greece^  vol.  ii  p.  11.)  From  an  expression  in 
«ne«ftiMkwaof  Soloo  CPlnt^^  iS),  it  ap- 
pean  A«t  bdbn  \Sm  time  the  kisg*  of  the  trihee 
exercised  a  crimiunljwiedicti  n  in  cases  of  murder 
or  high  treoaon ;  in  which  respect,  and  aa  oon- 
neeted  whh  the  four  tribee  of  the  city,  thej  any 
be  compnrfd  "a  ith  the  **  duumviri  perduelHonis  "at 
Koine,  wiio  ajipeared  to  have  represented  the  two 
ancient  tribes  of  the  Kamnes  and  Titles.  (Nic- 
buhr.  Hilt,  of  Bome^  vol.  L  ^  304.)  Th^  Were 
also  intrusted  (but  perhaps  m  later  timet)  with 
the  performance  of  certain  religious  rites,  and  as 
they  sat  in  the  jSoiriAf wr  (Poll,  viil  111),  they 
pfobnbly  acted  aa  aeewinn  of  the  ipxotf  jSmriAt^r, 
or  "  Rex  sacrificnius,"  at  they  had  formerly  done 
of  the  king.  Tboujfh  tliey  were  originally  con- 
nected with  the  fi)ur  ancient  tribes,  still  they  were 
not  abolished  by  Cleisthenes  when  be  increased 
the  number  of  tribes  and  otherwise  altered  the 
constitution  of  Athens  ;  pmbahly  lus./  tlair 
datiee  were  mainly  of  a  religious  character. 
(Waehmrath,  Htttm.  AMtmmJt.  voL  iL  ^  426, 
2d  ed.)  They  ap{>i\'ir  to  have  existed  even  after 
hi«  tim^  and  acted  as  judges^  but  in  unimpor- 
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tant  or  merely  fnnnal  mattera.  They  presided, 
we  are  told  (Poll.  viii.  120),  over  the  court  of  tbo 
EpheUic,  held  at  the  Prvtaneium,  in  tl-i>  vvrk 
triak  over  instrunieuta  of  houiicidc  (oi  rmv  oi|ruj^u»v 
8(«ai),  and  it  was  part  of  their  duty  to  remove 
theee  instruments  beyond  the  limits  of  their 
coon  try  {rh  inwt<fhv  ii^vxor  inrtpofiiaeu).  We 
may  reasor;n7)!\-  1  i-i  lude  that  this  jurisdiction  was 
a  relic  of  more  important  functions,  such  as  those 
d^cribed  by  Plutarch  (.So/on,  19),  from  which, 
and  their  connection  with  the  Pn,  tineiuni,  it  has 
been  coajectttrod  that  they  were  ideiiliml  with  the 
old  Piytanes.  (MUller,  JCunusn,  §  67.)  Plutarch 
(Aei^apeakaof  them  both  as  fiaatkm  and  wptt' 
rmntt.  In  a  «|r4f  iir/ta,  quoted  by  Andoeidee  {4$ 
Mj/sf.  p.  1 1 ),  the  title  v£fimnktis  eeenis  to  be  ap- 
plied to  them.  [R.  W.J 

PHYLON  (4rCXoO.  [TuBva.] 

PICTU'RA (ypaip^i^ypa^iicfu^tirypeupta),  yxaint- 
ing.  I.  The  art  of  imitating  the  appearances  of 
bodies  upon  an  even  mifiiee,  by  means  of  light 
and  ahade  or  oolow*  wna  an  art  most  extensively 
enltivnted  hy  the  andents,  but  especially  by  the 
Greeks,  amongst  whom  it  was  certainly  carried  in 
the  highest  d^ree  of  technical  development. 

II.  AuShriHtt.  The  principal  ori^iiud  eonreet 
of  information  upon  the  history  of  ancient  art,  are 
Paujanias,  the  elder  Pliny,  aaid  Quintilian  ;  the 
writings  also  of  Cicero,  Lucian,  Aelian,  Aristotle, 
Athcnaeui,  Plutarch,  the  elder  and  younger  Phi- 
lostratoa,  rantain  many  hints  and  maxims  inva- 
luable to  the  historian  of  art  The  best  modem 
worka  00  the  fubject  are:  Juniua,  IM  Pietmu 
Vtimm  and  CbMi^w  ArHJIeim,  Rater.  1694, 
fulio,  which  contain  almost  all  the  passages  in 
ancient  authors  rclatmg  to  the  arts  ;  but  th«s  Cata- 
lo^nic  is  tiic  more  valuable  portion  of  the  work ; 
Sillig,  Caialogus  Artificum,  Dre.nden  18*27,  8to., 
an  indispen«U)le  supplement  to  the  CauUogua  uf 
Junius  ;  this  excellent  work,  written  equally  for 
the  scholar  and  the  artist,  haa  been  translated  into 
English  nnder  the  title  of  n  DUHomtry  of  Om 
Arttdi  of  Antiquiiif,  1837*;  a  further  supple- 
ment to  Sillig,  of  great  importance,  is  the  work  of 
M.  Raeol-Rochette,  J^r*  k  M.  SAom,  Sttppll- 
vient  au  Culalotjue  dcs  Arlhles  dc  rAnlii/iiife 
Grtctpte  et  Jioumimy  Paris  lti4.'j  ;  MUller,  J/utuI- 
buck  der  Archdologit dmr Kimdj  Breslau  1848, 8vo., 
3rd  ed.  by  Wekker,  *  most  uaefol  work,  bat 
written  mere  fbr  the  antiquary  than  the  artist ; 
the  Cnd  edition  haa  recently  been  translated  by 
Mr.  Leitch  ;  Bottigcr,  Idem  xvr  Archaoiogie  der 
Motmi^  Dreeden  1811,  8Th,  fint  port,  from  the 
earliest  times  until  Polygnotus  and  his  contian- 
pofaries,  inclusive  ;  Durnnd,  Hidoin  da  la  Peim- 
ture  Amkmm,  London  1725,  folio,  a  translation  of 
book  XXXT.  of  Pliny,  with  copious  notes ;  Carlo 
Dati,  Vite  dei  Pittori  AitHeii,  Florence  1667, 
4to.,  the  lives  of  Zcuxi.s,  I'arrhasiua,  Apellei,  juid 
Protogenea  ;  Thiersch,  Ueber  die  Upochen  dcr  Uii' 
dmdm  KmM  mttr  dm  €ffMm^  Httndien  1829, 
8to.,  2nd  ed.  ;  Raoul-Rochette,  Ituhcrrhet  sur 
fJ^iHftloi  de  la  J'l'intitre^  Ac,  Paris  lii^6,  4to.  ; 
John,  Malern  dtr  AlUn,  Berlin  1836,  8vo.  ;  Le- 
tronne,  I^Ures  d'un  Antiquain  h  un  Ar^tt0f 
Paris  1840, 8vo. ;  Nagler,  AVwr*  nUpemetttes  KMtut' 


*  An  imwrtant  error,  however,  among  many 
othen,  in  Una  tnmilalien»  demaade  wrtiee ;  the 
term  fffrrme/  is  thnNqthmt  flmneeoaly  wed  in  thn 

pktce  of  enceuuUe. 
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Imr-l^meou^  MUodicn,  17  toIi.  8to^  not  yet  rora- 
fleted ;        the  leetnrei  of  FnwH  upon  anrifiit 

jviiritiii;:,  ami  of  Flnxninn  iijioii  iiulptun-.  <")t1ii  r 
works  have  beeu  wntUMi  u;mi!i  tjoiifral  and  piir- 
tieahr  aulijecU  bearing  more  or  upon  punting, 
•uch  M  thoae  uf  Heyue,  Meyer,  Ilirt,  Ilrrmaim, 
Kugler,  Viilkel,  Jacobs,  Creuxcr,  Orund,  Caylus, 
Leveaque,  MilJin,  D'Hancarville,  Quatremere  do 
Qttincj,  loghifMui,  ViMOOtit  Milliiwaif  and  others, 
too  noineroiu  to  mention  hece.  Of  tbe  edetimted 
work  of  Wincktliiiann,  C'f-hVK'-  Jcr  Kurift  </.* 
AlterikumMy  oulj  a  \cty  imall  portion  ut  dt* vot«d 
to  painting. 

III.  f\iifif!ri.j  in  itf  eaHt4'>f  Ffafr.  'J'lir-  li uriuls 
rclatiiii;  to  till-  firiv'iu  uf  uaiiuuiij  in  (irfcrr. 
tlinu:;h  tlii  v  may  iwrc  no  r«u  historiinl  value,  nrc 
at  leait  iutoretkiog  to  tbe  lorer*  of  art.  OiM 
legend,  which  ii  nootdod  by  Pliny  (/f.  AT.  xntr. 
I'J.  ».  4  !  J  nnd  it  adverted  t  '  by  Athenj^jonw 
{Lcj^i.  jiro  Ckritt.  14.  p.  59,  ed.  Decbnir),  relates 
tiie  origin  of  the  de)in«ation  of  a  thadow  (trxla, 
(TKtarfpaip-f!,  Pollur,  vii.  128\  wLidi  i*  the  ewen- 
tial  pritKi^jU;  ut  design,  the  biuis  of  the  imitative 
and  plastic  art«.  The  legend  runs  at  follows :  — 
The  d«iughtcr  of  a  certain  Dibutadw,  a  pottflT  of 
Sicyon,  at  Corinth,  struck  mth  tb«  tluidow  of  her 

l  iver  who  was  ab  nit  to  liavf  inT,  ca^t  liy  luT 
lamp  upoa  tbo  wall,  drew  it«  outline  (umlinm  ex 
fatm  Uweu  enemmtcrifttit)  trith  MMh  iblte  and 
fidelity,  that  hf^r  fatlnr  int  nwar  the  plaster 
within  the  outline,  nud  Ufok  an  iuiprea«iun  £rani 
the  wall  in  day,  which  he  baked  with  IIm  vett  of 
hii  potterjr.  {Did.  of  Uioj.  s.  v.)  There  seem  to 
be,  howcTcr,  other  claimants  to  the  honour  of 
having  iiivcutod  Bki;ii;raphy  (<rK'ayp!i<i<ia).  Atlii  - 
nagoiaa  {L «.)  in«Qtioii»  8auria«  of  Samoa,  who 
tnwod  bii  Iioneli  tluUtow  in  tlio  aan  witli  th« 
point  of  his  Fponr,  and  Crato  nf  Sicyon,  whom  he 
Hjlet  tbe  inventor  of  druwmg  or  outline  (ypa^jr^), 
t»  h«  waa  IIm  fim  to  practise  the  art  upon  UblcU 
with  prepared  grounds  {if  wipoutt  \t\txtKtfn*¥^). 
Pliny  {II.  N.  viui")  mentions  upon  the  testimony 
of  Aristotlo,  tliat  Kudicir  (  K.fx«»p),  a  relation  of 
Daedalus,  inrcntcd  painting  in  Oreeco.  {Diet  of 
Hioff.  >. V.)  AltboQgh  PIiny\i neeoont  (ff.  AT.  xxxv. 

5)  of  the  orii-in  ajiJ  [>rot;ros!i  uf  {ijiiiilins  in  nrr-cci' 
is  ftomeuhat  circumstantial,  his  information  can  still 
not  be  considered  aa  aatlwntie  ntattar  «f  history  ; 
ntui  ihe  cxistonre  of  tevpm!  of  the  most  ancient 
ariulji,  muutiuacd  by  I'liiiy  and  many  Greek  wri- 
ters, is  rery  questionable.  Besides  thoM  already 
•pokcn  of,  w«  £nd  mention  made  of  Pbiloclet  of 
Kgrpt  ;  Cleanthea,  Ardieea,  and  Clao|ihailitua,  of 
Corintli  ;  Tt  li  jili  irn-ii  af  Sicyon,  Eugrammm,  and 
others.  (Upon  the  meanings  of  some  of  these 
names  see  Bdttiger,  IJeen  zur  Areh'dvloifiey  p.  138, 
and  Thicr<i<  )i.  7;/>ooA.  6lc^  nota  22,  mini  tHidLof 
Jiiag.  art.  f  V.r  /><>o/>A«#.) 

Sait}>tiire  ii  ^'L'lR'i-ally  supposed  to  be  a  more 
aneieot  art  than  pak^mgi  but  tbia  ariaea  from  aa 
imperfect  comprcbenMon  of  tbe  natara  of  tbe  two 

arts,  wlii'-h  are  vne  in  orIi;iii,  end,  and  priiulplr. 

and  differ  only  in  their  derelopment  Ueaign  is 
tha  haiia  of  both,  colour  ia  tatanlial  to  neither,  nor 
ran  it  be  said  to  belong  more  particularly  to  the 
latter  {ffo^ticTi)  than  to  the  former  (irAa<mK^). 
Colonred  works  in  plaatioi  m  MiilrtMn  of  nature, 
weia  is  aaeicDl  tinaa  aa  aoannaa,  and  probably 
mora  ao,  than  eotoorad  daii|taat  tha  majority  of  the 
iltustrations  upon  the  rases  are  colourless.  The  i 
ttainrng  of  tbe  hunmn  body,  or  tlio  colouring  of  [ 
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images,  is  tbe  common  notion  of  the  origin  of  paint  • 
ing  ;  bat  nmple  eohmrimg^  and  pairaimtf,  strictly 
hp<aking,  are  qniti^  d  -'.inct;  the  distinction  lio- 
t»een  "  to  colour,"  x/^i'^j  colorem  iWite»r«,  and 
**  to  paint,"  (tirypaiptiv,  jnngereydelmeare.  (Pollux, 
vii.  126.)  The  colouring  of  tho  early  woodi-a 
imaget,  the  ancient  iian^  or  tbe  ^pfuu,  the  roA- 
and  the  Soi'SoAo,  mtut  certainly  bare  pre- 
ceded anj  important  amajra  in  jntntiiig,  or  tba 
rt  prflMntation  of  ferma  npon  an  etan  Moftee  bjr 
nuans  nf  colour  and  liiilit  und  shade  combinL-d. 
iiiit  thi!)  is  no  stage  in  tbe  art  of  painting,  and 
these  figures  were  moat  probably  coloured  by  tba 
arli5t<i  who  niado  tlitnn,  by  the  old  "rXia-rai  or 
ip^<ry\\i^ai,  themselves  ;  the  exiMWCe,  however, 

of  the  art  of  design  !■  HibiiihtA  by  tha  aniMMa 
of  tba  piaitio  art* 
We  irill  now  aa  briefly  u  poMilrfe  eenaider  tba 

ijradiiftl  di-TL-Iopinrnt  of  painting,  and  the  infornu- 
tiou  relating  to  itaprqgressive  steps,  preoenred  in 
ancient  writef*.  Toe  simpleot  farm  of  design  at 
drawin!;  {ypa^uciCi  i«  the  outline  of  a  shadow, ' 
out  any  intermediate  markings,  ur  the  shapo  ot  a 
shadow  itself  (a  hiAouetteX  in  black,  white,  or  in 
colour  (■M&ra  komims  lm*is  eircumdiuia)  ;  this 
kind  of  dmwing  was  termed  0'iirta7pci^'a.  But  this 
siniph'  figure  or  shade,  crKi'a  (cHiaypd/xna),  when 
in  colour  was  also  essentially  a  monochrmn  {^pt>- 
Xf^hMTotf).  Tba  nasi  alep  tma  tbe  «ntHn«,  tba 
"pictura  liiipari*,"  the  monogram  inov6ypti^pLor) ; 
this  is  laid  to  have  been  invented  l>y  I'hilucles  of 
Egii'pt  or  Cleanthcs  of  Corinth,  but  first  developed 
in  ]>ract>ce  by  Ardices  of  Corinth  and  Telephanes 
of  Sicyon :  it  was  the  complete  outline  with  the 
innt^r  nuirkiiics,  still  without  colour  ;  sucli  as  we 
find  upon  the  ancient  vaaea,  or  Micb  at  tbe  «ele« 
brated  designs  of  Plazmaa,  whidt  ara  perfect 
mmiogranis.  Theso  outliiirs  were  nio^t  jr  !y 
ongiiuilly  practised  upuu  a  white  (ground  (»V  irivoKi 
XfA(VKM>i<yy),  for  Pliny  rem.irk8  that  tlicy  were 
first  coloured  by  Cleophantus  of  Corinth,  who  nsed 
testa  trita,**  by  which  we  should  perhaps  under- 
stand that  he  was  the  first  to  dnnv  them  upon  a 
coloured  or  red  groand,  aocb  aa  that  of  tba  laaea. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  XXXV.  a.) 

The  next  step  is  the  more  perfect  fonii  of  tho 
monocbrom,  alluded  to  nliova  ;  iu  this,  light  aiid 
shade  were  introduced,  and  in  its  most  perfect  sute 
it  wat,  in  everything  that  is  *  sscntial,  a  ju  rft^t 
picture.  These  monochrumala  "  were  pra<.-iii«d 
in  all  times,  and  by  the  greatest  masters.  Pliny, 
speaking  of  Zeuzit  (if.  JV.  jcxzt.  36),  aaya,  ^  piuiit 
et  monodiromata  ex  alfn  ;**  aa  dfto,  tlmt  ia,  bi 
gray  and  gmy,  similar  to  the  cAitiri^un  of  tbe 
Italians.  They  aru  dc*cribed  by  Quintilian  (xi3>. 
§  46),  **qQi  tingulis  pinxcrunt  cdorilmt,  olialaaiM 
fininenttora^alui  rcJudioni  feccrunt"  They  were 
paiuled  olsa  ri-d  in  red.  I'liiiy  (//.  N.  xxxiii.  39) 
tells  ua  that  the  old  masters  painted  than  in  ■%&' 
miUon,  Cinnabari  veteres,  qua*  atfaai  Miae  aoeaal 
monodkmatato,  pingebant,**  and  die  in  red  lead, 
li  ;'.  that  afterwards  the  ruhrica  or  rod  oclirc  was 
iuiislituted  for  theM.*  colours,  being  of  a  more  de- 
licate and  more  .i^rcHiiable  tint. 

Ilygiemon,  Dinias,  and  rhnmin^n'.  nrr>  Tnon- 
tioncd  by  Pliny  (//.  A',  xxxv.  ,i4;  as  having  been 
Cunoua  ancient  monochromists  ;  their  age  is  not 
known,  but  thej  uoat  probaUjr  ptactlied  tba 
simpler  form,  such  aa  we  find  npott  tbe  moat  ancient 

vasfg.     I'our  monochr   I  <,  in  the  latti  r  Ktyle,  ftd 

in  red,  were  diacoTcred  in  llercnkBeimL  (£a 
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Jntith'th  (t^Ereolano,  vol.  i.  plates  I,  2,  3,  4.) 
Tlicy  arc  paintings  of  a  late  date  and  arc  of  con- 
ftiderable  merit  in  erterj  respect,  but  the  colours 
have  been  neatlj  destmrcd  by  the  heat,  and  the 
jiictiigM  un  in  Miiiie  pouet  defiKed  ;  they  are 
painted  upon  marLle.  They  were  pniLnbly  all 
executed  bjr  the  eame  artist,  Alexander  of  Athens. 
AAEHANAP03  AeHNAIOS  EITA^EN,  jg  an  in- 
scription upon  one  of  them  (pi.  I),  which  represents 
five  females,  with  their  names  attached,  two  of 
whom  are  playing  at  the  ancient  game  of  the  tcUi 
(dttrparifti^tfildt).  These  tablets  an  m  the  col- 
lection  of  andent  paintin|i^  of  ibe  Mnseo-Boriionico 
at  Naples,  No9,4Ufi,  109,  410,  411. 

The  next  and  last  essential  step  towards  the 
fbn  devdopment  er  CBtabliahment  of  the  art  of 
painting  {itiypaipf:^)  ■^v.^s  the  proper  application  of 
loaU  colours  in  accordance  with  nature.  This  is, 
however,  quite  a  distinct  process  from  the  simple 
aBplioation  of  a  variety  of  colours  before  light  and 
■bade  were  properly  underttoed,  although  each  ob- 

Craay  have  had  its  own  absolute  colour.  Tlic 
colour  of  an  object  is  the  colcmr  or  appearance 
ft  Mwunee  in  a  particnlar  light  or  nondon,  whicH 
colotir  depends  upon,  and  changes  with,  the  light  and 
the  sunrouodioi^  objects  ;  this  was  not  thoroughly 
lindenlood  until  a  very  Ute  period,  but  there  will 
be  occnsion  to  speak  of  this  hereafter.  Prolmlily 
Eumanu  of  Athens,  and  certainly  Ciwoo  *  of 
Cleonac,  belonged  to  the  class  of  ancient  tetra- 
,  chri)ini>ta  or  wMjchiMnisti^  for  painting  tP  a  variely 
of  coloon,  wltlieat  a  doe  or  at  leaat  a  partial  oh- 
Rer%nnco  of  the  laws  of  light  and  shade,  is  dimply 
polychromy  ;  and  a  picture  of  this  latter  descrip- 
tion it  n  nneh  man  dmple  eflbrt  than  the  rudest 
forms  of  the  monochrom  in  chiaroscuro.  There  are 
u  few  eixunplcs  of  this  kind  of  polythrum  upon  the 
raoet  ancient  vases.  In  the  works  of  Eumarus  of 
Athena,  howerar,  then  nott  hate  been  ionie  at* 
tMitiMi  to  lif  bt  and  ahad^  and  in  then  of  Cimon 
of  Cleonae  still  more. 

IV.  PamUHg  in  Ada  Minor  and  in  Magna 
Onuekh  It  ia  aingnlar  that  the  poena  of  Homer 
do  not  eontaia  any  auntioii     paintiiv  aa  an 

*  These  two  names  an  imnnj  connected 
with  each  otha,  but  Eunaiut  vnit  hare  preceded 
Cimen  tome  time.   He  was  tlie  first,  ae^rding  to 

Pliny  (//.  y.  XXXV.  .34),  who  distinguished  the 
male  from  the  female  in  painting:  **^ui  primtu  in 
pactara  OMrem  ftninamqtM  diserevenk, . . .  fignrss 
onines  imitari  ausum."  The  most  obvious  dis- 
tinction which  here  sugg<  ats  itself  can  scarcely  be 
allndod  to  by  Pliny,  or  Eumanis  must  belong  to  a 
vet^  eariy  period,  for  we  find  that  distinetion  very 
decidedly  given  on  even  the  most  andent  rases, 
whenever  the  fitf\iro  is  n-iked.  That  Kuniiirus 
dared  or  Teutored  to  imitate  all  figures,  may  imply 
that  be  made  eroy  distinction  hetween  the  maw 
and  the  feiiiale,  giving  also  to  each  sex  n  character- 
istic style  of  design^  and  even  in  the  compositions, 
draperies,  attitudes,  and  complexions  of  his  figures, 
dearly  illustrating  the  dispositions  and  attributes 
of  each,  exhibiting  a  robust  and  vigorous  form  in 
the  males,  and  niakinp  the  females  slighter  and 
more  ddicatc.  These  qualities  arc  all  perfectly 
compatible  with  tbe  imperfect  state  of  the  art  of 
even  so  eariy  a  period,  and  they  n  ay  also  be  very 
evident,  notwithstanding  ill-arranged  composition, 
dflfeetin  dedgn,  crade  cokWf  and  •  hard  and 
tastehas  execntinu 
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imitative  art,  nor  is  tin  re  mention  of  any  nrtint, 
similar  to  Hephaestus,  who  might  represent  the 
class  of  painters.  This  is  the  more  remarkable^ 
since  Homer  speaks  ctf  rich  and  elaborata  em- 
broidery as  a  thing  not  uneommon  ;  it  is  snIBdfmt 
to  mention  the  splendid  Diplax  of  Helen  (//.  iil. 
126),  in  which  were  worked  omny  battles  of  the 
Qreeks  and  Trojans  fought  on  her  account.  This 
embroidery  is  actual  painting  in  principle,  and  is 
a  species  of  painting  ia  practice,  and  it  was  consi- 
dered such  by  the  Romans,  who  termed  it  **  pictura 
textilis"  (Cio.  Verr.  ii.  4.  1),  "  textili  stmgulo, 
magnificis  operibus  picto"  (Id.  7b«r.  t.  21) ;  that 
i.<,  [>;u"nied  with  the  nei-dh-,  embroidered,  ncM^ic/Ok 
(Ovid,  Met.  vi.  23  ;  Virg.  Aea,  ix.  582.)  The 
various  allastont  aUo  to  other  arte,  simifaur  in 
nattire  to  painting,  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  point- 
ing must  have  existed  in  some  degree  in  Homer's 
time,  although  the  only  kind  of  painting  he  notices 
is  the  "  red-cheeked  "  and  **  purple-checked  ships" 
(yiits  ftiXrovdppot,  11.  iu  637  i  piai  ^wmonapi}- 
ovs^  (M.  xi.  123),  and  an  ivory  omament  for  the 
faces  of  horses,  vvhich  a  Maeonian  or  Carian  wo« 
nan  oolonrs  with  purple.  {It.  vw.  141.)  The  de- 
scription of  the  shield  of  Achilles,  worked  by 
Hephaestus  in  various  coloured  metals,  satisfiic- 
toruy  establislies  the  fiict  that  the  plastic  art  nnst 
have  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  development 
in  the  time  of  Homer,  and  therefore  determines  also 
the  existence  of  tha  art  of  daoign.  (^nddmsoatfi; 
ypaipiKii.) 

Fainting  seems  to  hsTe  made  oensidemhie 

gress  in  Asia  Minor,  while  it  was  still  in  its  infancy 
in  Greece,  for  Candaules, kitig  of  Lydia  (b.c.  716), 
is  said  to  have  purclia^ed  at  a  high  price  a  paint- 
ing of  fiularchns,  which  represented  a  battle  of 
tbe  Magnetos,  (Plin.  //.  N.  xxxs.  'ii.)  It  would 
appear  from  the  expression  of  Pliny  (//.  A',  vii.  89) 
that  Candaales  paid  tba  pMntrr  as  much  gold  coin 
aa  weald  com  tbe  pictora.  It  mttst  he  oonlntsed 
that  the  tradition  is  very  doubtful  (see  Dirt,  v/" 
Bioff.  art  Bulartiim)  ;  but  this  painting  of  fiulorchus 
is  not  an  isolated  fact  in  evidence  of  tlm  eaily 
cultivation  of  painting  in  Asia;  there  is  a  remark- 
able passage  in  Ezekiel,  who  propbe«ied  about 
600  B.  c,  relating  to  pictures  of  the  Assyrians 
(xxiii.  14, 15):  "  Men  poortiayed  upon  the  wall, 
the  images  of  the  Chataenns  powrtraped  mA  «er> 
miiiori,  girded  with  ginlle.s  upon  their  loins, 
ceediiig  in  dyed  attire  upon  their  heads,  all  of  them 
princes  to  look  to,  afier  the  manner  of  the  Babylo- 
nians  of  Chaldeo,  the  land  of  their  nativity." 

The  old  Ionic  or  Asiatic  i>aij)ting,  the  "genus 
picturae  Asiaticura,"  as  Pliny  (//,  N.  xxxv.  10. 
s.  36)  terms  it,  most  probably  flourished  at  the 
same  time  with  the  Ionian  architecture,  and  con- 
tinued as  an  indep<:ident  school  until  t!ie  sixth 
century  B.  c.,  when  the  Ionian*  lost  their  liberty, 
and  with  their  liberty  their  art  Herodotus  (i. 
164)  mentions  that  when  H.irp.ign3  be*if  gcd  th« 
town  of  Phucaea  (ii.  c.  544),  the  inhutituints  col- 
lected all  their  valuables,  their  statues  and  votivo 
offerings  from  the  temples,  leaving  only  their 
paintings^  and  such  works  in  metal  or  of  stone  ns 
could  not  easily  be  removed,  and  tied  with  them 
to  the  island  of  Chios ;  from  which  we  may  con> 
dude  that  paintings  wen  not  only  talncd  bj  the 
Phoc.aeans,  but  also  common  among  them.  He- 
rodotus (iv.  iiU)  also  informs  us  that  Mandroclea  of 
Somos,  who  coaatmeted  for  I>arei]|»  Hyetaspis  the 
bridge  of  boats  across  the  nospom  (■»  c  M8>» 
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had  a  picture  palntni,  rcpreuMiting  xhi^  paasaf^  of 
Darcius'B  army,  and  the  king  ■e.it4i>il  on  a  Uirone 
reriowing  the  troops  .is  tlicy  pajiM>d,  irhteh  h« 
dicntr-d  in  the  temple  of  Hem  at  Sanicks. 

After  the  conquest  of  Innia,  Snnrna  became  the 
sent  of  the  art».  (Herod,  iii.  60.)  The  Hera«am 
ftt  Samoa,  in  whidi  tlie  pictuce  of  Mandroclef  was 
placed,  waa  a  gmeral  depoMtaiy  fcr  worka  of  art, 
and  in  the  time  of  Strabn  a[>|i  ars  t"  bnvo  hocn 
particalarljr  ricb  in  painlingt,  fur  be  t^nas  it  a 
**  pietaM-fanerjr  **  (viMwoMiiMf,  xiv.  p.  637). 
Coimri-mtrd  or  votivo  ]>ii  tiiri-'s  on  pain-Is  or  tablet* 
(^nlysviii  du/oxft/titroi,  or  ypatpal  avoKH^iimi)  con* 
stituted  a  eoasiderable  portion  of  the  iyt^ftara 
or  votive  offeriofi  in  the  tompla*  of  Qfoeee,  moat 
oP  which  in  a  hit«r  period  haa  a  dratinet  bailding 
or  ipillerj'  ( of»rr)^a)  nttatlifii  to  them  disposed  for 
thi-  reception  of  picture*  and  works  of  this  class. 
(Pan*.  i.39Lf  4«z.95bf  l,3{A«lLsiiL]k60ff,b.; 
Su-uh.  ijf.  p.  396.) 

After  the  decline  nf  the  Ionian  art,  painting 
Aottriahod  amon;;>t  the  Oreeks  in  Italy  and  Sicily, 
and  ospecially  in  Crotona,  Sybaris,  and  Tarentum. 
Aristotle  (c^  Mirab.  Atucm/t.  c99)  speaks  of  a 
ronsfnificcnt  cloth  or  |>;»IIiaiu  (t^drioir)  of  Alcis- 
tbeoea  of  Syboris,  which  measured  l&  cubits,  was 
of  th*  ricbeat  purple,  and  ni  it  wtn  mriced  tba 
rr|.n  sontations  of  cities,  of  .^  i  l'.  nr  !  of  men.  It 
cauic  afterwards  into  the  possession  of  the  t3rmnt 
Dionysius  the  cider,  who  sold  it  to  the  Carthagi- 
nians for  120  talents.  This  is  sufficirnt  priclence 
of  the  existence  of  painting  among  Uic  Itaiiots, 
and  even  of  painting  of  a  high  degree. 

Plinjr  would  iodooe  ua  to  beliore  that  painting 
was  eattibliahfld  thionfijboQt  Italy  at  aariy  at  the 
tiiiif  nf  Tiinininiiis  Prifcus  (//.  A^.  ZZTV.  f)). 
mentions  Mniio  innst  ancient  paintings  at  Caere; 
and  a  naked  (rtonp  of  Helen  and  Atalanta,  of 
bt-nutifiil  fiirins  |i-iint<"d  iijxiii  tlic  wiill  of  n  triiiple 
at  Lanuvium,  aj}ii  some  paintings  by  tbe  siuue 
artist  in  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Antra,  accompanied 
with  an  insaipiion  in  mcimt  Latin  dMmetefa, 
vecording  the  name  of  the  artiit  and  the  gntitode 
of  Anl-M.    (//.  A',  ixxv.  G,  :57.) 

V'.  i'aitUim^  iu  (#'n«w».  Cimon  of  CteoDBO  is 
the  first  important  personage  wo  meet  wfth  in  the 
history  of  paintiiiar  in  nrowe.  His  exact  period 
is  Tory  nnc^rtnin,  but  he  wa^  probably  a  conteiu 
porary  of  Solon,  and  lived  at  least  a  century  before 
Pulygnotus.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary,  as  Pliny 
supposes,  that  he  must  have  preceded  Dulorchus, 
wiiii.-h  wouUl  ])laco  him  vrrv  much  earlier  ;  as  ho 
may  easily  have  acquired  tlio  art  in  one  of  the 
Ionian  dtiea,  for  in  the  tiaw  of  Solon  tbeie  wtm  a 
Tcry  extensive  intercourse  b^twron  Greece  and  tlu- 
Asintic  colonies.  The  superior  quality  of  the 
works  of  Cimon,  to  which  Piiny  and  A  Mian  l>rar 
sufficient  testimony,  is  n  strong  reason  for  assigning 
him  a  hiter  date  ;  but  his  having  been  contem- 
porary with  Dionysius  of  Colophon,  who  imitated 
tbe  works  of  Poiygnotua,  is  quite  oat  of  tbe  ques- 
tion. Tbit  bat  been  Infisnwd  fiore  the  oentnvnee 
of  th<^  iinme  Cimon  in  (uiiiiettton  with  that  nf 
Dionysius  in  Simoiiides  {AtUhuL  I'al.  ix.  7.")H,  and 
in  Afypend.  ii.  p.  648)  ;  but  as  Miiller  {Arch  'di/logie^ 
§99.  1)  has  u))si'rvrd,  VliHwv  nu^ht  to  be  thtM 
most  prol)ably  substituted  for  Kijuwv. 

Cunon  improved  upon  the  inventions  of  Eumams ; 
he  was  the  fittt  who  made  fotethortcningt  (coto- 
gtyipia)^  and  diaw  the  figure  in  a  variaiy  df  atti- 
tode*)  be  fint  md«  noiciilar  artkalK«ion%  indi- 
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catcd  the  veins,  and  trave  natural  folils  to  drapery* 
(I'iin.  If.  N.  XXXV.  34.)  i  he  term  "  catagmpha,** 
which  Pliny  uset,  Cfidentlj  tignifiet  any  obliqo* 
view  of  the  figiirv  or  countenance  whatever,  whether 
in  profile  or  otherwise  ;  in  technical  language,  /ore' 
ihortemmgi. 

We  leant  from  Aeliaa  {V.  H.  viiL  8)  that  CisNu 
was  woeb  better  ]ptld  fcr  bb  wwltt  than  any  of  bit 

}iredece.«Mrs.  This  alone  implies  a  great  superiority 
in  liia  wurks.  He  appears  tn  have  enuimiivued 
painting  from  its  archaic  ritridity  ;  and  his  workt 
prolMbly  occupied  a  Tn  i''.'  |'  ;  between  the 
productions  of  the  earner  *ciiot>l  mid  vljosc  of  Poly- 
gnf'tus  of  ThaAos. 

Atthetimeof  Pol7gao«aa(a.a460X  partly  en 
areoont  «f  tbe  ebanfee  wbieb  took  phee  fai  the 

( ireck  character  subwriuent  to  the  Persian  ioTOsion, 
and  partly  in  consequence  of  his  own  great  works 
in  Athens  and  at  Delphi,  painting  attracted  the 
attention  of  all  Oreerr  ;  >ii;t  previous  to  this  time, 
the  only  cities  I  bat  had  paid  any  cuiuidcrable  at- 
tention to  it,  were  Aegina,  Sicyon,  Corinth,  nd 
Athens.  Sicyon  and  CorinUi  had  long  been  fiuaoM 
for  their  pointings  upon  vaset  and  upon  articles  of 
ftiniitiire  ;  the  school  of  Athens  was  of  much  later 
date  than  tbe  others,  and  had  attained  no  celebrity 
whaterer,  on  til  tbe  acrival  of  Polygnetot  froa 
Thnso*  raised  it  to  that  pre-eminence  which, 
through  various  circumstances,  it  continued  to 
maintain  for  men  than  two  centoifei^  nUfatogb 
very  few  of  the  great  painien  of  Gneoa  wmt  bop. 
tives  of  Athens. 

It  has  been  attempted  hitherto,  as  fisr  as  oui 
space  woold  admit  of,  to  tiaee  tbe  ptOfmaiTe  ttcpb 
ot  Oreefam  painting  from  ita  tntewy,  nntfl  it  at- 
tiined  that  decree  of  devt  lopnient  re<iuisite  to  cti- 
titie  it  to  the  name  of  an  indepeudeat  an  ;  but 
before  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  the  paint- 
ing of  the  Greeks  in  its  comjilete  dcTclopment.  it 
will  bo  well  to  examine  both  their  technic  gyslaus 
and  their  mechanical  means. 

VL  Technie.—  VehieU$,  Material^ 
/iOKo,  0A(u,  &C.,  Pollux,  vii.  128).  Tbe  Grcekt 
(lainteJ  with  wax,  resins,  and  in  water  colours,  to 
which  they  gave  a  proper  consistency,  according  to 
the  material  upon  which  they  painted,  with  gnm 
t;i>immi),  gluc  {pliUmum^,  and  the  white  of  egg 
[uvi  albmmem)  ;  gum  and  glue  were  the  most  com- 
men.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  ever  painted 
in  oil  ;  the  only  meutiim  of  oil  in  ancient  writera 
in  cmmection  with  painting,  is  the  small  quantity 
which  entered  into  the  composition  of  encaustic  var- 
nish, to  temper  it.  (VitruTiui,  rii.  9 ;  Plin.  //. 
notUi.  40l)  Tbey  p«btteda)MB  wood,  day,  plaster, 
itone,  parchment,  and  canvas  ;  the  last  wan,  accord- 
ing to  one  account  (IMin.  //.  A',  xxxv.  .S3),  not  used 
till  the  time  of  Nero  ;  .and  though  this  statement 
appears  to  be  doubtful  ("  depictam  in  tabula 
aipariooe  imaginem  rei,"  (Quint,  /wf.  Or.  vL  I.  § 
;  see  Uaoul-Rochette,  p.  331),  the  use  of  can- 
vas must  bare  been  of  late  iatrodnction,  as  there 
it  no  mention  «f  it  b««ing  been  employed  by  the 
frreek  painters  of  the  best  {vri  il?.  ITi.  r  genenilly 
{minted  upon  panels  or  tablets  {wlvaxii^  viydicta, 
talndatf  ialeUae\  and  very  rarely  upon  walb; 
and  an  easel  similar  to  what  m  now  nsefl,  was 
common  among  the  ancients,  who  c^ied  it  wtpiSai 
or  KaKvias.  (Pollux,  vil  129.)  Even  b  the 
time  of  Plioy,  when  waU>painting  waa  eommia, 
only  vba  painted  caad^pielant  (laMb*) 
bdd  bi  Mtecm :  *Md  nulla  gloriaartificiim  oti 
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nm  aofim  qai  tkhulM  pfaucera  (/i.  M  txxf.  37) ; 
thiit  ia,  tluxe  who  pdnted  htstonr  or  fiibfe  «pali 

|>An«>!«,  in  what  u  tomu'd  tfic  fiistorli  or  ^-reat 
•tyks,  the  n^pajyT^pAM  of  Yitrovia*  (tu.  i,  5^ 
aad  tht  xf^t'^f^^  of  PhModi.  MmH  IH) 
These  y^inels,  w hfii  finiihfil,  w^-re  fixed  into  framei 
of  vahoui  deicriptiiiriii  and  m>-il*TiaU  ( IMiii. //.  A*. 
XSXT.  iB\  and  d  ir  t  r  i  in  wali.x.  (iMin.  //.  M 
XTXT.  10;  Cic.  w  f'«rr.  IT.  65  ;  Dig  19.  tit.  1.  •. 
17.  §  3  :  MlUler,  AnL  §  319.  5  ;  tet  Haoul  Ro- 
chette,  Smr  CEmjdoi  dt  la  Peimturf,  d  r.,  and  Le- 
traoM,  LtUrm  d'im  AmUguain,  dfe^  wotkM  devoted 
totbaductHaiMortlibMibiect.)  Th»  etwai— ntal 
panel- i^iaiji ting  in  tlic  houses  of  Pompeii  it  evi- 
dcntiy  an  imitation  of  thii  more  ancient  and  more 
costlj  •TileM  at  deconitin^  walla.  The  wood  of 
y^  hi^:)l  thc»e  panel*  or  tabl<-li  were  generally  made 
y^iu  Lorcli  {Aliie$  Larur,  Lurue  /emimty  'EAdnf, 
Theophr.  H.  PU  ill  9.  7  ;  Plin.  //.  N.  xtL  73), 
Md  thajr  wan  mBaded  or  prepared  for  painting 
wtdl  ehidk  er  ^ita  p1ast<  r ;  thia  prepared  ground 
Vas  tcmied  ktvKwfio,  which  term  was  applied  aI»o 
to  the  tablet  itaelf  when  thut  prepared,  (buidai, 
a.    :  #r  whmm  ktXnmmfii^  Atkenag.  L  c.) 

Thn  K'.y]r  or  ceitmm  ii*<?d  in  drawing,  and  for 
apr^iiig  the  cukmn,  pointed  at  one  end  and 
Imad  and  flat  at  the  other,  waa  termed  ypa^ls  hj 
the  Greek*  and  eeatnun  by  the  Roman* ;  it  waa 
generally  made  of  metaL  There  i*  a  repreaenta- 
tion  of  at)  injlniment  of  this  de»cri{ition  in  oiii>  of 
the  paiatioga  of  Herculaneum.  {Antk-kUa  d'Eno- 
fan,  iO.  pi.  45.)  The  hair  pencil  (rMdottw, 
fvninf'rn'-i)  w.i*  trrmrd  'nrnypaipif,  and  ftffjwrently 
aito  ^atibioy  (xi^w^d)'  SiA  tol>  PaSii&Uy  Tiuiaeiu, 
Lta^  JPUu,  a.  V.  Xpaltnw :  aee  Letronne,  EmeauttiCy 
Jomrn.  <U»  80$,  Stpt.  18U^  «  til*  BMMiiqg  «f 

The  ancienta  used  also  a  palette  \cry  tiniilar  to 
that  oaad  Iqr  tha  modcnia»  althoogh  it  appeaia  that 
llievt  ii  na  alMolata  nmtioa  of  ua  pwette  in  any 

ancient  author.  The  fact,  however,  is  sufficiently 
Attested  by  tbo  tigurc  of  PaiitUng  duoovertKl  iu  th« 
ID-Clllad  Pantheon  at  Pompeii,  which  holds  the 
palette  and  brushes  in  her  left  hand.  (Zahn,  DU 
ackoHsim  ormumnie  und  merhcurdiffttem  gemeUi* 
out  Pompeii  Herkulamun  mmd  Stabiae,  Berlin  1 8*28.) 
In  the  MUM  wodt  (pbta  90)  a  finnale  who  ia 
painting  it  ranwaantad  Mdbif  iBHthing  in  her 
left  liaiid  whicti  ap(>e«n  to  be  a  |>alette,  but  it  i« 
nut  well  detiued  even  in  the  original.  (M oaeom  of 
Naplea,  No.  383.  La  femme  Peintra,**  Panp^i. 
In  the  Anticlita  J"" Erro/ano,  it  is  given  as  a  female 
copying  a  Hermes,  vyl.  viL  pL  1.)  In  the  grotejk|uc 
drawing  of  a  portrait -painter  at  work,  copied  by 
iiaioia  (Aaaiiinaaa  A  Aan<^  put  iL  p.  68)  from 
s  pktdM  te  tha  Om  CbnliMt  nl  Panpeii,  a  small 
table  aerres  aa  a  piUctte  and  atanda  dose  to  hi.4 
right  band  ;  it  appean  to  have  seventeen  dirtereiu 
ttntauponii,  ftisnuiatpMbaU«thatthe**tabclla*' 
of  Pliny  and  the  Ttvixtov  of  I'oUux  (or  even  the 
■mviiav,  X.  59)  siguiucd  uIao  |^ette  as  well  as 
tablet 

The  ancient  authors  bare  left  us  leas  information 
eaoccfning  the  media  or  vehictea  (^dpfxoKa)  uaed 
by  the  {Klintera  of  antiquity  than  on  anv  other 
natter  connected  with  ancient  paintiog.  tium  and 
glnr,  winwia,  giuwni,  gldtfnttai,  gintiinnn  tanrinom, 
were  evidently  in  conniion  use.  (Plin.  //.  .V.  xxxv. 
25  ;  Vitruv.Tii.  10.)  Piiny  (//.  X.  xiii.  'JD)  nji^Jca 
«f  aMDDeoUa  {Pmmta  Sitnoco!i<t,  Linnaeus)  as  a 
gnmiMwtnMlultOfMiiteiii  TlieUcaeka  seceivsd 
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it  Snm  Pcfaia.  (Diaaciii.  99.)  lu  suUtAnce  has 
been  analysed  by  M.  Pellctier.  (J5ec  Mciut,  Diet. 
M(.l.  .Vv'  «.) 

Masticb,  a  resin  of  the  Pistacia  Iientisnia,  now 
nnch  uaed  by  pnhitafa,  ia  alsoinantiooed  byOteek 
and  Romnn  writers  (Plin.  //.  .V.  xii.  xiiv.  2«  ; 
Diusc.  i.  96  ;  Theoplif.  //.  i'i.  vi.  4^  ;  the  best  waa 
prodoeedbtht  ialiuid  of  Chioa.  It  was  tetnad 
pnrrirn  o-xu^  and  luutfixv,  also  &«a>^irj}  neur- 
rlxn,  rrtima  lentiteima,  ma*tn-ke.  There  were  rn- 
riouj  kinds  ;  Pliny  mentions  a  kind  from  Pontus 
which  resembled  bituaun.  Tbia  reatu  was  not 
improbably  mini  witb  tha  Pnnie  wnx  pre(iari«d 
for  {);iinting  in  encaustic,  fur  the  Ahiite  Itcqm  iio, 
who  made  niauy  expenuients  in  cnciustic  (6<^i 
ml  rtMdiUitnmUi  delt  amtiem  «rit  dd  6'rm  e 
wuuti pittori,  I'arrna  ITf'T),  asserts  that  it  amalga- 
mates well  Vkith  »ax  ;  the  s.iU]e  writer  i^  also 
opinion  that  the  ancient  encatutic  painters  used 
also  aaaber  (sawMnai)  Mkl  finnkinonaa  acottbannm 
( Tina  aiaaeiaim)  in  tba  pivpainltan  of  tiiefr  oolonra. 
Pliny  (//.  .V.  xixiv.  2t»),  s[>eaking  of  VfrdiL.-ri-', 
fvniurks  that  it  wa«  aoinettmes  mixed  with  frank- 
incense.  He  also  mentions  (xiv.  25)  albar  laaina 
and  lar;!- ■!  ^'f-ii  h  nre  use*"!!!  to  fninter^,  and 
(xxiv.  22}  panicuiariy  tuqiciiUae  ( /ertitttt/iawi), 
of  which,  as  now,  there  were  formerly  vanaw 
kindib  (Sea  OeeAny,  J/oter.  M^d. }  and  finm. 
vi.  ad  Pint.  ff.  AT.  zxir.  22,  ed.  Lcmaire.) 

The  niethrxl  of  prejuring  wax,  or  Punic  w.nx  ('.vrr» 

PuHiea)f  as  it  was  termed,  is  preserved  in  Pliny 
(/i.  M  xxi  40)  and  DiaacotidM  (iL  1 05).  It  waa 

the  ordinarr  yellow  wax,  pnrific<l  and  hleailied,  by 
bvutg  boiled  ilixec  distuici  tiuitss  tn  sea-waU-r,  with 
A  amall  quantity  of  nitre,  applying  freah  water  each 
time.  When  taken  out  of  the  water  the  third 
time,  it  was  cotercd  with  a  thin  cloth  and  placed 
in  the  sun  to  dry.  W'nx  thua  purified  waa  mixed 
with  nil  apecies  of  coloun  and  prepared  far  paint> 
iog  ;  hot  It  waa  applied  also  to  BMBiy  olhar  oaea,  aa 
ixjlisliing  ttatiirs,  walls,  \c. 

Pliny  s]Mak8  of  two  kinda  of  bitumen  or 
aaphaltum  (Ati^aArot),  the  ordinary,  andawbito 
Babylonian  bitiimen  (//.  A^.  xxxr.  51).  It  was  uaed 
aa  a  Tarnish  for  bronse  atatuca.  For  an  account  of 
the  colours  uaed  by  the  ancient  painters,  see  the 
article  CoiOltws  and  John,  Makm  dtr  Altm,  dte. 

VIL  M^a»dt  of  PahUtHg,  tiMW  W0tt  two 
distinct  classes  of  painting  practised  hy  the  nn- 
dents  ;  in  water  ooloum,  and  in  wax  ;  both  of 
which  were  practised  in  various  wayn  Of  tba 
fonner  the  principal  were  fresco,  ai  fresco  ;  and  the 
various  kmds  of  dialcmjH-r  (a  tempera),  with  glue, 
with  the  white  of  egg,  or  with  gums  (a  gunxxo)  ; 
and  witb  wajt  or  mina  when  tboaa  wcto  rendeicd 
by  any  maana  vaUdca  that  oonld  ba  wericad  with 
water.*  Of  the  latter  the  principal  was  through 
Are  (Sia  irvp^t)  termed  encaustic  {iytea>MrrtiH\y 
encaiuUca).  Tbapaaatbf  in  wax,  KTiftoypa^a^  or 
ship  p;iinlii)?,  iiiivntmrnta  iidritirn  (Liv.  xxvlii.  4.')), 
distinct  from  emauatic    Compare  .Itlu'uaeua, 


*  Wax  beceaiaa  a  watar  ootonr  mediam,  wbeo 
boiled  with  aareoeolla  er  tnastieh,  aecordinf  to  tha 

Al»ate  Ue<)ii>  no,  who  nuxi-d  five  ounces  of  nia>tlch 
with  two  of  wax,  which  when  boiled  bo  cooled  in 
a  basin  of  cold  water;  turpentine  beeomes  ioell 
when  well  mixed  with  the  white  of  et'c'  nnd  water, 
The  yolk  of  eg^',  when  mixed  with  vinegar,  also 
mokes  a  good  working  Tehide  (or  thia  apecka  of 
P"*"^!  bitt  it  does  not  ref|uirc  watec 
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T,  p,  304f  h»  I  Kiipcryfaipi^  tatrtwtirolKiKro,  which 
it  diMinet  mm  ftkoMf .  iyKuvnaai  ypcupi- 

fityai  itii  wvphs,  PliiU  Mor,  AmcUor.  16.) 

Fre»co  wa«  piolmlilj  little  employed  by  the 
ancieiita  for  works  of  imitatiTe  art,  but  it  appears 
to  bare  hc<-n  tlic  (irdimrv  nu'tlioii  of  iiiiii|)ly  coliMir- 
ing  walls,  e«|K€iiuly  aii)oag«l  tlio  llumans.  'i  lie 
walls  were  divided  into  compartments  flTputels, 
whidi  woe  termed  abaci,  ASaicsf ;  the  compotitkm 
of  tlie  ttoeeo  and  the  method  of  prepariiip^  the  walU 

f<ir  ii;iliitiii>(  is  dr»inl>eil  liy  \  itnivius  (vii.  ?>^. 
They  lirst  covered  the  wall  with  a  lajcr  of  ordi- 
nnry  plaster,  over  wbidi,  when  drr,  wn  Mceea* 
t^ivi  ly  iiiMi-ii  till- r-  oth>  r  layers  of  a  fintr  qnnlitv. 
nuxcd  with  sand  ;  abovts  ihcje  w«>re  placed  stiit 
thrt'«  layenof  a  composition  of  chalk  and  marble 
dust,  the  upper  one  being  laid  on  before  the  under 
one  was  <|U>lc  dry,  and  each  succecdinii;  coat  being 
of  a  finer  quality  thau  tlu'  pr«  <.o<iim:.  Hy  itiu  pi'^- 
ceas  the  difiirrent  layen  were  wo  bound  together, 
that  the  whole  huum  ftmed  one  tolid  and  hNuttftil 
slab,  reseiiiMin;;  niarblc.  anil  was  c;ijviMl'  i>f  Ifini; 
detached  iVuiu  the  wall  aiid  tmiispudoii  in  a  wooden 
fiaine  to  any  distance.  (Vitruv.  ii.  8  ;  Plin.  //.  N. 
xx.tv.  49.)  Vitruviusrcninrk*  iL  ii  tin- c.inipov-tion 
of  the  ancient  Greek  walls  vuu  L-xctl]c,»t,  that 
persons  were  in  the  habit  of  rutting  away  slalis  from 
theiQ  and  oonTertinf  them  into  tablet,  which  had 
a  very  brantifnl  appeamnce.  This  cotourint^  ai 
fresco,  in  wMJi  tin-  ci  li'iirs  -vere  mixetl  simp'y  in 
water,  at  the  term  implies,  was  applied  when  the 
oompoaitioD  was  still  wet  (adle  IMorm),  and  on  that 
account  w;is  liiuit-  J  to  rertain  cn!n'tr«,  for  nn 
colours  cxct  jjt  ciuihs  aui  be  ciiij^Iuyed  in  this  way, 
that  have  not  already  stood  the  test  of  fire.  Pliny 
iH.  N.  xxxv.  3 1 )  mentions  tho«e  colimt  wbtcb  cottld 
not  be  in  employed  :  Purpurissum,  Indiemn,  Oaeftt- 
Mfliiiuin,  Auripiijnu'ntuiii,  Api'i.iiiuin,  and 
Ccruesa  ;  inst<-nd  of  Melinum  they  used  Parac- 
looittin,  a  white  from  Egjpt,  which  was  by  the  Ro- 
mmat  coniiiJ<  n .!  the  best  of  whites.  [Colors^.] 

Tho  care  and  skill  required  to  execute  a  work  iu 
fresco,  and  the  tedious  and  expensive  process  of 
weparing  the  walia,  must  have  effectually  ezcladed 
it  from  ordinary  placea.  The  majority  or  the  walls 
in  riitiipcii  ATI'  ill  common  distemper  ;  bvit  those  o( 
tho  better  houses,  not  only  in  Pompeii  but  in  Ilome 
and  eliewhei«,  especially  those  which  constitate 
the  grounds  of  picltm^s,  nre  in  frcsc'X  All  the 
picturvs,  however,  are  apparentlr  in  distemper  of  a 
aaperior  kind,  or  a  gtiaezo,  bntthe  imMBt»M  of  Ta* 
rioqa  ipalitiea  ;  in  some  it  ^ipean  to  have  the  con- 
sbtancj  of  oil  painting  withnnt  its  defects,  in  others 
it  is  very  lufcrv  r. 

Ordinar}'  distemper,  that  is,  with  glue  or  size,  is 
probably  tht.  nest  aneiette  species  ef  paiotin; ; 
n'.any  i.fthe  n.icirnt  orTi.inif  ntal  fricf.is  rtnd  [Viititi'*! 
ba&^t-relievi  in  the  temples  and  ruins  in  Kgypt,  and 
also  many  of  the  moat  anciciit  femama  in  Ittuj,  an 
painted  in  this  manner. 

The  fresco  walls,  when  painted,  were  covered 
with  an  encaustic  v;»nii>h.  Loth  to  hei;:htiii  liir 

colours  and  to  pres«  rve  them  from  the  injurious 
eflfeets  ef  the  son  or  the  weather.  Vitruvhis  (vit  9) 

describes  the  pHKe-os  .i^  a  Orrek  prnclioe,  whiuh 
they  termed  Kavatt.  When  the  wall  was  rolnir'  J 
and  dr)',  Punic  wax,  melted  and  teinpt  red  witli  a 
little  oil,  was  rubbed  over  it  with  a  hard  brush 
($eta) ;  this  was  made  smooth  and  even  by  apply- 
ini;  a  atritt-num  {Kovrifpioy),  or  an  iron  pan,  tiiitd 
with  live  coalib  ovw  the  larfaioe,  aa  near  to  it  as 
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was  jost  necsMiy  to  melt  the  was:  it  was  theft 
rubbed  with  a  candle  (wax  ?)  and  a  dean  Inwa 

c  l  'th,  in  t)ie  way  that  naked  marble  statu i-a  wi-ro 
done.  ^Cotoprure  Pita.  H*  N,  ssxui,  40.)  The 
Abate  Requeno  suppaiea that thecudles  Ware  nsed 
a*  ft  spet  ii  *  of  delicate  cauterium,  simply  to  ket?p 
the  wax  suft,  that  it  might  receive  a  pniish  from  the 
friction  of  the  linen  ;  but  it  if  a  subject  tbatpp^ 
sents  censideraUe  difficolty. 

This  kind  of  Tamiih  was  amlied  apparently  to 
plain  walls  I'tily,  for  Sir  Ilaniphry  Davy  dir-i  iivon-d 
no  reniuiiis  whatever  in  the  Baths  of  Titos,  of 
an  encaustic  varnish  upon  paintings,  although  the 
plain  Willis  had  generally  tmces  of  a  red  varnish 
i>t  this  deMripiiuii.  Neither  Pliny  nor  Viiruvius 
mention  anything  about  colour,  but  this  is  ertdendy 
a  DMstainpIe  addition,  and  dom  not  interfere  at 
all  either  with  the  principle'  or  the  application  of 
llie  \anils!i.  I'aintuiij^  may  have  po«sibly  be<ti 
executed  upon  the  walls  after  they  were  thMS 
vandshed. 

A  method  apparently  very  generally  praetiM  d 
by  the  Koman  and  later  Greek  painteirs  was  tin- 
caustic,  which,  according  to  Plutarch  (/.  r.>,  waa 
the  most  durable  of  all  me  thods  ;  it  was  in  very 
littlt)  use  by  the  earlier  paaiters,  and  was  not 
g<'ntT;ill  V  adopted  until  after  the  time  of  Alexander. 
Pliny  (//.  N.  xxxt.  S9)  defines  the  U-rm  thns: 
eeris  pin^ere  ao  pietoiam  innrere,^  to  paint  with 
wax  or  wax  cdoiirs  and  to  lurn  in  tliepicttire  a^'trr- 
wuds  with  tlie  ouititnutn  ;  it  appears  therefore  to 
have  been  the  simple  addition  of  the  process  of  bmm- 
in<i  im  to  the  ordinary  mctliod  of  [v;iiutlii  j  w  itli  wnr 
colours.*  Ceniu  (woic*)  was  tlie  or\linary  Ur,» 
for  painters'  colours  amongst  the  Romans,  bat  more 
especially  encanstk  colmirs  and  they  ke^  them 
in  partitioned  hoses,  as  painteia  do  at  pweent; 
(**  Pictort  s  lociilatas  maijnaa  liabent  arcuhu,  ubi 
discolores  sint  cerae,"  Varro,  de  He  liust.  iii.  17.) 
They  were  most  nrohably  kept  dry  in  these  boxes, 
and  the  wet  l>ni?n  or  pcnril  was  nhbcd  upm  thrm 
when  colour  was  rttjutred,  or  lluy  were  in<n»ttik-d 
by  the  actisl  previous  to  commencing  work.  Froni 
the  tcnn  cerae,  it  i\-t>uld  appear  that  wax  consti- 
tnted  the  principal  ingredient  of  the  eolotu-iii:^ 
vchiilf  iKtil,  iiut  this  does  not  mT.'ssjirily  f<ill.r..-, 
and  it  is  very  improbable  that  it  did  ;  there  racst 
have  been  a  great  portion  of  gum  or  resin  in  the 
minim,  Ar  they  eaiild  not  luve  hardened.  Wax 
was  undoubtedly  a  lami  essential  ingredient,  since 
it  apparently  prevents  the  colours  frooi  cnrltinf: 
cenie  theietee  might  originally  simply  mean  eoloitn 
which  contained  wax,  in  contradistinction  to  those 
whieli  dill  not,  but  was  afterward3  aytplied  gtiie- 

rally  by  the  Romans  to  the  colours  of  painten,  at 

•  There  were  rnrinns  kinds  of  encanstif,  with 
the  pencil  and  with  thecestrum  ;  but  thedttTerence 
between  them  and  the  camicn  process  in  which 
the  cauteriam  or  heater  was  not  applied  caui:ot 
have  been  very  great,  for  Pausias,  whose  style  was 
ill  eiuaustic  with  tlie  cestrum,  nevertheless  un- 
dr  rtook  to  repair  the  paintings  of  Polygnotnt  at 
'I'hespiae,  which  were  painted  in  the  erdinnnr 
n  ann-  r  in  water  cidours  with  the  pencil.  Pliny 
(  //.  X.  xxxv.)  in  enanicraiiDsf  the  most  celebrated 
l»;i;iiti  ra  of  antiquity  speaks  svp4inttely  of  those  who 
excelled  iu  either  class  ;  chap.  3(>  is  devoted  to 
those  who  painted  in  the  ordinary  method  with 
tlif  ]K'ncil,  and  chap.  40  prindpaUy  to  tiMM  who 
painted  in  eacaattie. 
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ibrinafnw  by  Steti<u  (Sylv.  1 1. 100),  "  Apeltene 

riipcrentte  •cribcr*'  cernc."  The  sporifrc  (mra-p-ia, 
«/>c7i/!'j),  •pokett  of  by  Pliuy  aud  other  wriUTj^  in 
connectif^n  with  painting,  a^ords  aome  proof  that 
painting  in  w  ater  colours  wa*  the  method  generally 
practited  by  thu  ancient  paintcn  ;  which  ia  also 
corroborated  by  the  amall  resael  placed  close  to  the 
niletis  or  tahl«  of  tlw  portraitppainter  of  the  Casa 
CaraliiM  of  Ptompeii,  erideiitif  for  the  purptse  of 
washing  his  single  brush  in.  Seneca  (IJj:  l'2\.  o) 
notieet  the  facility  and  rapidity  with  which  a 
pafaiMr  liik«c  md  bys  on  bis  coloars.  Tint  wax 
or  resins  nviv  \>r  used  as  TchidM  in  tMrtMi-col«an 
has  been  ain-nriy  mention^ 

Tbe  origin  of  encaustic  painliii^  is  unknown.  It 
WM  practised  m  two  ways  with  tiio  OHtrum, 
iMUnely,  in  wax  and  on  ivory  ;  and  in  a  tfaird  nuuiF 
ntT  the  pencil.  The  hist  method,  according 
to  Flinyf  was  applied  chiefly  to  ship-pMOiing  }  tho 
«oloini  wm  laid  on'hot  Hif  wonla  m»,«^**  En^ 
cnusto  pingendt  duo  faisse  antiquitos  genera  COQ- 
alat,  cent,  et  in  ebore,  cestro  id  est  vinculo,  donee 
classes  pingi  coepere.  Hoc  tertian  Metnit,  reso- 
Intis  igni  ceria  penicillo  ntendi,  quae  picture  in 
navibus  nee  sole  nec  sal©  Tentisquo  corrumpitur.'* 
(//.  iV.  XXXV.  4l.)  This  passnce,  from  its  concise- 
ness, presents  many  difficulties.  "  Cera,  cestrot"  that 
ta,  in  muc  with  the  ceatrom  t  this  wna  tho  method 
of  Pniisins  :  **  in  ebore,  cestro ; "  this  ninst  hare 
been  a  species  of  drawing  with  a  hot  point,  upon 
ivoiy,  for  it  was,  as  is  distinctly  said,  without  wax, 
**  cera,  tt  in  ebore."  The  third  method,  "  resolutis 
igni  ceris  penicillo  utcndi,"  though  first  employed 
on  ships,  was  not  necessarily  confined  to  ship- 
tMintii^ ;  and  if  the  asaertion  of  Pliny  is  correct. 
It  mast  hoTO  been  a  rerf  diflefent  atyle  of  painting 
from  the  ship-colourini;  of  !I<imor,  since  he  says  it 
was  of  a  later  date  than  the  prrccdinff  methods. 
Tbe  **  inceramentft  ocvilim  "  of  Livy,  aad  the  rnpo- 
ypai>ta  of  Athenaeuf,  mentioned  nhore,  mny  have 
been  exccnted  in  this  third  method  uf  I'liny  ;  the 
u$e  of  the  cauteriuro,  or  process  of  burning  tn,  is 
Itcfe  not  alluded  to^  bot  einm  he  defined  encMwtic  to 
be  **  ceris  pingere  ac  ptetoTam  imirm  *(ff.N^.  xxx*. 

39),  its  eniplovmenl  maybe  nnderstood  in  this  case 
also.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  understand  what 
•ibetthe  Mtton  of  the  cwleiiiim  coald  have  in  the 
second  method  (laeAore,  eri/ro),  wV'rh  'vns  withont 
wax.  It  would  appear,  therefort>,  t  iint  t  he  definition 
alhided  to  is  the  explanation  of  the  first  mentioned 
method  only  ;  and  it  is  probtblo  that  the  nneicnt 
methods  of  painting  in  enennetie  were  not  only 
three,  hut  sevenil  ;  the  xavirii  of  Vitriivliis,  nicii- 
tiooed  abo  by  himself  is  a  fourth,  and  tbe  various 
nodes  of  ship  pabtinf  add  oihen  to  the  mimber. 

Pliny  C//.  .v.  xvi.  2f?>  himself  spraks  of  **  Zi  piss-i,** 
a  coinp<i&itioa  of  wax  and  pilch,  whicli  wm  scraped 
from  ships  ;  and  it  is  dimenlt  to  suppose  that  the 
higher  class  of  encaustic  was  practised  with  the 
cestrum  only,  since  the  pencil  is  such  an  infinitely 
more  efficient  instrument  for  the  pro[vT  niixini?  and 
ap^icatran  of  eoloon.   (K§fiffaa8tu  ra  xp^/mito, 

fimifj.  7.  vol.  ii.  p.  465,  R.)  The  wax  p.iintin'.' 
on  the  fictile  vases,  mentioned  by  Athonaeua  ',v. 
p.  SOOl  6)t  can  have  been  scarcely  exmited  with 
the  cestrum  ;  and  it  is  al^o  unlikely  that  it  was 
done  with  hot  colours,  as  the  painting  of  tho  **  fig- 
iinaro  opus"  mentioned  by  Pliny  {H.  y.  xxxvi. 
64)  may  have  been.  Bat  as  there  were  Tarious 
'  ~  ef  painting  in  encwiilk^  it  fbllewi  that 
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the  colours  dcoigned  for  thia  ipeeiea  ef  pamtinf 

were  also  vsriously  prepared,  and  those  which 
were  suited  for  one  f-txle  may  ha\e  iieen  rjiiite  un- 
fit (or  another.  All  these  ytvles,  however,  are 
comparatively  simple,  coinpareii  with  that  of  Pati- 
sias,  in  wax  with  the  cestrum,  cera,  ccslro ; "  luid 
it  is  difficult  for  a  modem  practitioner  to  under- 
stand how  A  bum  and  valuable  pictoie  coold  be 
pmdaced  by  sneh  n  method  ;  vnlem  theae  eoloon 
or  ccrao,  which  painters  of  this  rhus,  according  to 
Varro  (/.  c),  kept  in  partitioned  Imxct,  were  a 
species  of  was  cimToni^  which  w  ere  worked  upon 
the  pan"I  with  the  broad  end  of  the  cestrum 
(which  may  have  had  a  rough  edge)  within  an  out- 
line or  monogram,  previously  drawn  or  cut  in,  with 
the  pointed  cnd^  and  were  aftorwanls  fixed,  and 
toned  or  blended  by  tbe  aetioa  of  tbe  ctratcrium. 
Paintcn  were  in  the  habit  of  inscribing  thr>  wmd 
ipiKu»9tp,  **  burnt  it  in,"  upon  pictures  executed 
in  enamatie,  as  NutliBS  drdnavrav  Aiwfwwef  M- 
Kovctr.    (Plin. //.  iV.  XXXV.  10,  39.) 

VIII.  l^tdychronnf.  The  practice  of  vamithing 
and  polishing  niarble  statues  hns  been  alnady  inci- 
dentally DOUficd.  The  ctutom  was  very  gcnenil  ; 
ancient  statnes  were  alto  often  painted,  and  what 
is  now  tcmicd  j)olychrome  sculpture  was  \  cry  com- 
mon in  Greece,  for  tbe  acrolithic  and  the  cbrys- 
elephantine  statues  were  both  of  ^is  deseription. 
Many  works  of  the  latter  ch';?,  v  luch  w  ere  of  ex- 
traordinary magnificence  and  costliue^s,  arc  de- 
scribed by  FlMMMmas.  The  term  polychromy,  thoa 
applied,  was  apparently  tmknown  to  tho  ancients  ; 
this  species  of  painting  is  called  by  Plutarch 
{De  Gtor.  Athen.  6)  irfaKiKxroiv  lyKwuottymA  ap- 
pears to  have  been  executed  br  a  distinct  class  <^ 
artists  {kytLKfiArvv  fyMOMTw).  They  are  men- 
tioned aUo  by  Plato  (Z>s  Repiiibl.  iv.  4'20.  c),  ol 
^Sptiirras  yfAporrts:  and  if  it  is  certain  that 
Pbto  here  idlvdes  to  painting  statues,  it  is  dear 
that  they  were  occasionally  entirely  painted,  in 
exact  imitation  rf  nature  ;  for  he  expressly  re- 
marks, that  it  is  not  by  applying  a  rich  or  beautiful 
cokwr  to  any  particular  pait,  hnl  by  gini^  it* 
bxnl  eolomp  to  each  part,  that  the  whole  is  made 
bcantiful  (aVA*  6.dp*i  ti  to  irpoiHiKoyra  indmon 
iwoiiSdyrfSf  rb  HKop  KoXhy  wotovfifp).  That  this 
was,  iMwever,  net  a  general  practice,  is  erident 
from  tho  dialofn'o  between  Lycinus  and  Poly- 
stratus,  in  Luciaii  {/lutuf.  5 — 8),  where  it  is  clearly, 
though  indirectly,  stated,  that  the  Venus  of  Cni> 
dus  by  Piasiteles,  and  other  celebrated  statues, 
were  not  coloured,  although  they  may  have  been 
on  amented  in  pwts  and  corcfsd  with  n  cncnistie 
vomisb. 

The  pneUce  of  eahrartng  stetoes  is  vndoobtcdlr 

as  ancient  as  the  art  of  stnttinry  itself ;  olthough 
they  were  perhaps  originally  coloured  more  firom  a 
love  of  colour  than  from  any  design  of  improving 
the  resemblance  of  the  representation.  The  Jupiter 
of  the  Capitol,  placed  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  was 
coloured  with  minium.  ^Plin.  //.  X.  xxw.  4.:.)  In 
later  times  the  custom  seems  to  have  beeu  reduced 
to  a  system,  and  was  piaetised  with  ttOM  tvserve. 
Considerable  attention  also  serms  to  have  been 
[mid  to  the  effect  of  the  object  as  a  work  of  art. 
Praxiteles  being  asked  which  of  his  marble  works 
he  most  admired,  aiuwcrcd,  those  which  Nicias  had 
had  a  band  in,  quibns  Nicias  mannm  admo- 
visset,''  80  much,  say*  Pliny  (//.  iV.  xxxv.  40  >,  did 
he  attribute  to  his  ciccumUtio.  Nicias,  tbero- 
fore,  who  pamted  ia 
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to  liavc  lirt  ii  an  oyaA^TOfK  ^7«iawTT^r,  or  (MUitt^r 
o{  statue*,  aiid  frum  the  appruvai  ot  FraxiteUt, 


the 


«f  fWBtiqg 


This  Tieiv  diffen  very  materiallj  frdM 
which  havo  liccn  Inthorto  nclvuncod  iijxiu  tliii  sub- 
joct,  but  it  bM  D0(  been  adflpted  without  mature 
amndemticM. 

Ill  ihp  **  circum'itio'"  ff  Nida«,  tho  nakt^^d  fom 
was  moat  probably  merely  varnished,  the  cobnhiig 
beitif  applied  only  to  the  eyes,  eyebrom,  lipi^  MM 
hair,  to  ihr  dxnperies,  and  the  rarious  ornaments  of 
dress ;  aiid  there  can  bo  little  doubt  that  fine 
statues,  especially  of  fa(Blla%  wbm  tmnkSkf  wd 
tastefully  coloured  in  this  way,  must  have  b<«n  ez- 
trenieiy  beautiful ;  the  encaustic  varnish  upon  the 
white  marble  must  have  had  very  much  the  effect 
«f  a  pale  transparent  flcah.  CMd  waa  abo  afaaa- 
dantly  employi>><l  upon  aadflnt  stataes  *  th«  liair  of 
the  Vrniis  de  M  li  .  ij  wa«  piMed,and  in  s  n  .  .  pl.-us 
•jTM  and  ejelubes  of  copper  were  inserted,  exampke 
•f  whidi  aia  alfll  eztaat 

The  pmctice  aUo  of  colonrinj?  architecture  seems 
to  bare  been  uiuvental  amongst  the  Greeks,  and 
very  general  amongst  the  Romans.  It  is  difficult 
to  define  exaclty  what  the  By»t<»m  was,  for  there  it 
scarcely  nay  nuiicc  of  it  in  ancient  wrilen  ;  a  few 
casual  remarks  in  Vitruvius  and  Pausanias  are  all 
wapoMsaiafaBjndMi  Our  inlanBatton  is  drawn 
chiefly  fron  lh«  obstrf  attoas  rf  modem  travellers  ; 
fur  traces  of  colour  have  b»'L'ti  found  upon  most  of 
the  architectuial  ruios  of  Qreeooi  and  upon  the 
andcBt  moBfoiaaBit  of  Italy  and  Sicily  t  bat  witlt 
the  exception  of  the  Doric  niitis  at  Corinth  and  the 
temple  of  A^iiia,  which  are  not  ol  marble,  tbu 
coloaiing  was  confined  to  tta  laonMiags  and  other 
emaments,  the  friezes,  the  metopes,  and  the  tym- 
pana of  the  pediments.  The  exterior  of  tbi!  wall 
of  the  c<  Ik  of  tha  AMfpak  tanipti^  and  the  coloans 
of  the  Cociothian  rums,  were  covered  with  stucco 
aad  eokMoad  red.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  ex- 
tirl'ir  tvolls  when  of  marble  were  over  coloured, 
liar  no  traces  of  eolonr  have  been  found  upon  them. 
Al  an  early  a(r«,  hehn  ^  ota  «f  annla,  whoi 
the  temples  an  I  [  il  111  .  lifices  were  constructed 
mostly  of  wood,  the  use  of  colour  must  have  been 
Much  mora  cDBsideraMe  and  less  syslaMatia ;  but 
durin;:;  the  mmt  refined  ages,  the  colouring,  other- 
wiAe  quite  aiibitrary,  a^>«n  to  have  been  strictly 
confined  to  the  onmrnMOAfUtlL  FlMB  the  tmces 
found  upon  ancient  monimients  we  are  etiabled  to 
form  a  very  tolemble  idea  of  the  ancient  system  of 
decorating  mouldinga  They  were  painted  in  va* 
fious  ways  and  in  a  great  varie^  of  coloais^  and  a 
twtefnl  eomMnatasn  of  eokon  mast  Iwfa  added 
greatly  to  the  effect  of  even  the  richest  mouldings. 
The  ordinary  decorations  were  foliage,  ova,  and 
beads ;  bat  npao  tha  hrger  moaldings  on  wideh 
foliajj:^  was  piiinted,  the  outlines  of  the  leaves  were 
first  engr<ivcd  m  the  staue.  Gilding  and  metal 
work  were  also  introduced,  particularh'  in  the 
Poric  order  ;  the  juchitnive  of  the  Parthenon  at 
Athens  was  decorated  with  gilded  shii-lds.  Fricxca 
that  Vila  adorned  with  sctilpture  appear  to  have 
Veen  invariably  eoloaiad,  as  also  the  tyapaiia  of 
the  pedimenu  ;  in  the  Parthenoa  these  parti  w«M 
of  a  pale  blue,  in  some  of  the  Sicilian  monunieuta 
red  has  been  fbond.  Seme  interior  polychrome 
astniesa  ef  Ponptti  aia  glvaa  in  tha  aradt  ti  Zahn 

(^Dia  tchoristi^  Ornamt'nle^  <f  r,  pi.  91). 

In  later  timei^  amongst  tho  iiomons,  the  ptactioe 
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of  culourtng  buildings  seems  to  hat>c  de^nenited 
into  a  mere  taste  for  gaudy  colours.  I'liny  Mid 
Vitruvius  both  repeatedly  deplore  the  corrupt  taste 
of  thair  own  liaii.  Vitntina  (vii.  6)  abscrrcn 
that  tha  daeesBttom  of  ^  aaeieaiti  wen  tMie- 
letoly  laid  aside,  and  that  strong  and  truudy  colcnir- 
ing  and  prodigal  expense  were  substituted  for  the 
hMMiMaSbeti  piadBeed  by  tha  ikiU  of  tha  aadnt 
artats.  Porapx-ii,  with  much  that  is  chaate  ar,d 
bmutiful,  has  many  traces  also  of  what  Vitruvius 
and  Pliny  complain  oi  Pkte  99  of  Zahn  affords  a 
beauttft;!  sv<^imen  of  the  ancient  wall-painting  of 
Puuipen,  ui  courts  and  iutcriors.  Fur  a  further 
account  of  this  subject,  see  Kugler,  Ueber  die 
Polychrumie  der  Oriechischen  Architectur  and 
Sculptur  tmd  ihre  Grensen,**  Berlin,  183j>. 

IX.  Viisf  I'aintinn.  The  fictile-vase  pointing 
of  the  Oroeks  ans  an  ait  of  itself,  and  was  pmo* 
tioed  by  a  diittnMt  cfaM  of  artists  (Aristoph.  SeeL 
SOA,  PnC,  RekkerX  who  must  bxive  re«iuired  a 
peculiar  instruction,  and  probably  exercised  their 
ait  aoMriiag  ta  a  piaacHhed  system.  It  H  haw. 
ever,  impossible  to  say  anythini;  po.titivc  m;ardii:j,' 
the  history  of  this  braiich  uf  ancient  paiiiuug, 
acamly  aaytUag  ia  known.  Tha  designs  upoo 
these  vases  (which  the  r>r\'eks  tprmed  X^*fi#oi) 
have  been  variously  interpreted,  but  ibey  have  b«.ru 
generally  considered  to  be  in  some  wi^  connected 
with  the  initiation  into  tha  filaottnian  and  other 
mysteries.  (I^ii,  Dt!'  Vmm  AntUki  diptmH ; 
Christie,    fhsvi^r'-^'i'-iit    u/^on    the  fxiiatcil  Grtek 

Vamt  Bdttiger,  /<faM,  They  were  given  as 
priMOtatha  violonat  tha  Pawathwaisa  and  other 

;!^TTi-"-.  HTid  seem  to  have  been  always  buried  with 
their  owners  at  llieir  death,  lor  they  have  beeu 
discovered  only  in  tombs. 

Vaae  jwintuig  canu<^t  he-  rtdduced  to  detemnne 
the  geueral  nature  or  character  uf  ancient  pamting 
aa  a  libiial  or  iouMtfa  Mt }  thoogh  the  rude  da> 
signs  upon  the  vasii  throw  considerable  light  upon 
the  pn^rressive  development  of  the  art,  as  relates 
to  style  of  desist),  and  in  some  degree  upon  the 
nrinaples  of  Grecian  ooBpoaitian  of  tha  early  tiBNa; 
bat  their  ebief  hitenot  and  vaha  esaaist  n  thi 
iaithfu!  pit  tni  they  afford  of  the 
toms,  and  habiu  of  the  ancients. 

The  ancient  vass  paintMa  ww 
to  the  p^'ttrrics,  or  the  establl^hiri;  nts  in  which 
the  vases  were  made  j  or  themaeives  constituted 
distinct  bodies,  which  from  the  general  riouktity 
of  style  and  execution  of  the  designs  upon  the 
vases,  is  not  improbable.  They  do  nut  M-em  to 
have  been  held  in  any  esteem,  for  their  names  hasa 
not  hcesk  presorred  i^  any  ancient  wiker  f  and  «a 
only  know  tha  noawaof  very  few,  fron  tlwirhebf 
inscribed  Ujvon  the  vases  themselves,  as  Taleides 
Assteas,  Lasimos,  Callipbon,  and  a  £ew  others. 
(IfiUin,  Peintmret  dt  Fawa  ^laifgaw,  voLi  bLX 
pi.  44.  Tol.  ii.  pLS7.  pL ei  i  HO^ipB,^  Umi. 
Mtm.  pL  21.) 

The  words  ooAdf  and  aoXd^  found  frequently 
upon  the  ancient  rasps,  are  explained  to  be  hini^  Ie 
acclamations  of  prai*e  or  approval,  supjvosod  to  be 
addressed  to  the  (>erson  to  whom  the  vase  was  pre- 
sented ;  the  words  are  frequently  preceded  or  fol- 
lowed by  a  name,  evidently  that  the  person  for 
whom  the  vase  was  designed.  The  inscription 
also  q  ircur  aaAi^  has  been  foimd  on  some  vases, 
which  have  ptobaUy  been  designed  aa  preseola  for 
young  females.  D'Hancanille  {tWf'dion  of  Ffwi, 
drc.  Introd.)  supposes  that  vase  painting  liad  eu< 
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tir«ly  ceaMd  aboiit  tlie  tiiM  of  the  dettrortion  of 
Corinth,  uaA  tittt  ^  art  of  nsnttflMlnriiii^  t«rm 

bojjan  to  d>.-cliue  towards  the  reicn  of  Trajan,  and 
■rrired  at  its  laat  period  about  the  time  of  the  Anto- 
nilMO  and  Septhnhu  SevenM.  Vaie  paintbg  had 
CTtdcntly  cesAed  Ioiir  bffore  the  time  of  Pliny,  for 
m  his  time  the  paiuled  vaaet  were  of  immense 
value  and  were  much  sought  aftv  {  hat  the  manu- 
fiutHK  of  the  vases  themselves  wpcui  to  ban  been 
stOI  extensive,  for  he  himself  mentions  ttztoen 
celebrated  potteries  of  his  own  time,  eight  iri  Italy 
and  six  dbewhere.  The  vases,  however,  appear  to 
havo  been  menij  reinaritabie  (or  the  inenees  or 
durability  nf  the  clay  and  the  elegance  of  their 
shapes.  (/L  N.  zxzv.  46.)  For  the  compositioo  of 
the  clay,  wllk  wbidi  tkoM  ietUk  troM  taaada, 

■ec  FiCTLLB. 

Even  in  the  time  of  the  empire  painted  vases 
were  tt-nned  **  opcris  antiqui,"  and  were  then 
eoo^t  for  ia  the  aacient  tombo  of  Campania  and 
otber  parti  of  Magna  Otncda.   Soetemas  (Jtd. 

f'u>.  VA)  mentions  the  discovery  of  same,  vrisra  of 
tlii3  description  in  the  time  of  Julius  Carsnr,  in 
clearing  away  some  very  ancient  tombs  at  Capna. 
It  is  also  remarkable  that  not  a  single  painted 
vase  has  been  yet  discovered  in  either  Pompeii, 
Ilerculaneum,  or  Stahiiw",  which  is  of  it«clf  almost 
sufficient  to  dfoto  that  vase  painting  was  not 
practised,  and  alee  that  pnnted  wee  were  ex- 
tremely scarce.  We  may  form  some  idea  of  their 
immense  value  from  the  statement  of  Pliny  (f/.i\. 
xxzT.  46),  that  they  wcMaore  valuable  than  the 
Wiirrhine  vases.  [Murrhin.x  V'asa.J  The  paint- 
iu^  un  the  vases,  coiuidcrcd  as  works  of  art,  var\' 
co^eedingly  in  the  detail  of  the  execution,  although 
in  style  of  design  th4V  naj  be  ananged  in  two 
pnncifKiI  ckjtses,  the  blade  and  the  yellow ;  for 
those  which  do  n  i'.  c  inif;  strictly  under  either  of 
these  heads,  are  either  too  few  or  va^too  slightly 
to  Mqniie  a  distinct  classifteafeioa.  Tlie  majmnty 
of  the  vr5«<^s  that  have  been  as  yet  discovered  have 
been  luuiid,  in  ancient  toubs,  about  Capua  &ud 
Mola. 

The  black  laie^  er  thete  with  the  Uack  fignrae 
npon  the  stained  leddidi-ydloir  tana  eotta,  the 

best  of  which  were  found  at  Nola,  are  the  mo«t 
anci4Wt,and  their  illustrations  consist  principally 
of  rapfeeentatiops  fiem  the  eariy  mythological  tia» 
ditions  ;  but  t};o  sfvle  of  tbese  vases  wns  eome- 
times  imitated  i)y  iuter  artists.  (Plate  vul.  iv. 
of  D'Hanearville  is  an  eaanqilai)  The  inferior  ex- 
amplea  of  this  claai  have  aome  of  them  traces  of  the 
ffraphis  or  eestram  npen  them,  which  appear  to 
nave  been  made  when  the  clay  was  still  soft  ;  some 
also  have  lines  or  scratches  upon  the  Agures,  which 
hatve  heea  added  when  the  painting  was  completed. 
The  style  of  the  tV  r  -rti  of^  these  black  figure?,  or 
akiagrams,  is  what  has  been  termed  the  Egyptian 
•r  Daedalian  style.  The  varieties  in  this  style 
arc,  occasionally  a  purple  tint  instead  of  the  black  ; 
or  the  addition  of  a  red  gash,  or  white  vest,  and 
sometimes  a  white  fiico  and  white  bands  and 
fcet.  A  conoot  and  intenetiiur  example  of  this 
kbd  of  polyehnm,  in  black,  red,  and  white,  waa 
discovered  near  Athens  in  1013,  representing  on 
one  side  a  Minerva  with  a  spear  and  shield,  in  the 
Daedalian  style  ;  and  on  the  lererse,  in  a  some- 
what better  style,  a  ymtnn^  man  driving  a  bipn 
of  most  aiicient  construction  ;  it  is  supposed  to 
represent  EriBhthonilia.  Near  the  Minerva  is 
the  fbUowiiv  iniciiptkii,  wiittea  from  right  to 
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left:  TON  A0ENEON  ABAON  EMI,  rfir  'Atf*. 
3dW  flfil,  **  I  an  the  prize  of  the  Athe- 

nm  a "  (Paiialheiiacft).  It  is  supposed  to"  be  of 
the  time  of  Solon.  (MiUingen,  Aae,  Uned,  A/oa. 
Pl.lj 

The  rases  with  the  yellow  monograms,  or  rather 
the  black  monograuis  upuu  the  yellow  grounds, 
constitala  tiw  mass  of  ancient  vases.  Their  illus- 
trations an  executed  with  various  degrees  of  merit : 
those  of  inferior  execution,  also  of  this  class,  have 
tn»ces  of  the  graphis  upon  them,  which  appear  to 
have  been  drawn  upon  the  soft  day }  the  only 
colour  npon  theae,  independent  of  that  of  ^  daj, 
is  the  dark  back-ground,  generally  b^ack,  which 
renders  the  figures  very  prominent.  The  designs 
upon  the  better  vases  are  also  merely  monograms, 
with  the  usual  dark  back-grounds,  but  there  is  a 
very  great  difference  between  the  execution  of 
these  and  that  of  those  just  alluded  to  ;  there  are 
no  trace*  whatever  of  the  gcapbis  upon  them,  their 
ootliMo  are  drawn  with  ue  uur  pencil,  in  eoknir, 
similar  t  <  tb-it  of  the  back-ground,  which  is  a 
species  ot  black  varnish,  probably  asphaltum  ;  or 
perhaps  rather  prepared  with  the  gaga  tea  lapis 
(jet  ?)  (Toydrtit)  of  Pliny,  for  he  remarks  that  it 
is  indelible  when  used  on  this  kind  of  earthenware. 
{H.  N.  xxxvL  84.) 

The  best  of  these  vaaei,  which  probably  beloag 
to  about  the  tine  of  Alenader,  are  eompicnooa 

for  a  very  correct  style  of  design,  aUhont;h  they 
are  invariably  carelessly  executed,  ecpeciaJly  in  the 
extremities,  but  exhibit  at  the  same  time  a  surpris- 
ini;  facility  of  band.  The  celebrated  vaj^e  of  Sir 
W.  llamiltoo's  collection,  now  in  the  Briiijih  Mu- 
seum, the  paintings  of  which  represent  licrculea 
and  his  oomiianiana  in  the  gardens  of  the  Heepe- 
rides,  and  torn  men  of  Alalanta  and  Hippomenee, 
exhibit.",  for  design,  composition,  and  execution, 
perhaps  the  finest  specimen  of  ancient  vajie  paant- 
that  has  been  yet  discovered :  the  style  of  de- 
si{rn  is  perfect,  but  the  rxi'cjtinn,  though  on  tlie 
whole  laborious,  id  ui  many  parts  \ciy  careless. 
(D  HancKvUk,  plates  127,  128, 129,  ISO.) 

There  appeaia  to  be  no  example  of  the  nova 
perfect  raonoehroni  (see  No.  III.)  npon  ancient 
vases,  !r  1  x  am  pies  of  tho  polychrom  are  very 
rare,  iu  btr  W.  Hamilton's  collection  there  are  a 
few  examines  in  whieh  vaiioaB  colours  have  been 
added  after  the  ordinar)*  Tn"in'L'ram  has  been  com- 
plete<i,  for  they  are  not  incorporated  with  the  vase, 
as  the  bbick  and  ground  tints  are,  but  are  subject 
to  scale  and  are  easily  rubbed  off.  They  consist  of 
white,  red,  yellow,  and  blue  colours.  Theae  vasea 
are  apparently  of  a  later  data  than  the  allOfa  ;  fiw 
the  style  of  desjgn  is  very  infenor. 

The  Mttiaama  of  Naples,  Paria,  London,  and 
other  cities  afford  .ibundant  examples  of  these  an- 
cient vases ;  the  Muaeo  Borbuiiicu  at  Naples 
contains  alone  upwards  of  3600  specimena.  The 
subjects  of  the  illustrations  arc  almost  alwaja  coo- 
uetled  with  ancient  mythology,  and  the  execution 
is  generally  inferior  to  the  cumpoaiiion. 

No  opinion  of  the  style  of  the  deaigiu  upon 
andent  vasee  een  be  fimned  fnm  the  geneiality  of 
the  great  works  purporting  to  illustrate  them,  which 
have  been  published  of  late  years.  Very  few  are 
at  all  accurate  in  the  linca  and  propoetiona,  aape- 
cially  of  the  ertremities  ;  and  in  some,  even  the 
composition  is  not  faithfully  imitated.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  with  the  oplendid  works  pub- 
,  lished  by  Ditfwia-Maiiaomienw^  Laborda,  and  aome 
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others,  in  which  the  illustmtions  nrr  f?mwn  with  a 
care,  precision,  aod  unifbnmtv  of  character  quite 
ttnSgn  to  the  paintiqj*  on  tM  vmm.  Thagr  all 
appear  to  be  drawn  rather  according  to  common 
and  perfect  itandarda  of  the  different  ttrlea,  than 
to  be  the  faithful  imitations  of  distinct  original 
deskiM.  Plates  25  and  26  of  the  fini  vvtnm  of 
MaisMniiMmTe,  purporting  to  be  (MthAtl  fmiMiaM 
of  tlin  dr^ij^n  Upon  the  eelebmtod  N'ola  vasi', 
(io  tho  UttMHim  at  Nooioi^  No.  1846,)  repi«- 
mHang  a  Mono  tnm  Ae  dwitoiictMn  of  Trar,  boar 
bat  littk  rrscmMancn  tn  the  orii^inal.  Tliis  n  niark 
is  applicmhle  also  to  the  work  of  D'liancarville  and 
other  earlier  prodoctiont,  bat  bi  a  loss  depn^*. 
P<  rhap«  thfl  work  which  illustrates  mr>st  faithfully 
the  sty  Ic  of  the  designs  npon  ancient  vases,  &i  £ir 
as  it  goes,  is  that  in  course  of  publication  by 
Gerhard  {Ausrrlr$ene  Grucii$eAe  Vatenhildrr,  Ror- 
lin  1839).  The  specimens  also  of  ancient  paintin|;;s, 
pablished  by  RaouURochette  (/^mMnes  Antiqtie4), 
tmn  aveqr  aopcaiaaoo  of  boiag  fiiitliiiil  imitatioDs 
of  tbo  onj^iiNUfla 

X.  Ri'itmina  of  Annrnt  PuinliifO.  There  Is  a 
general  prejudice  against  the  opinion  that  the 
painting  «f  die  Otoeka  eqtmlled  their  Knlptore ; 
and  the  enrlicr  disrov.Tii'?  of  the  rt>inains  of  ancient 
paintiAgs  At  I'uuitxii  aud  lltirculaneum  tended 
ratbor  to  increase  tliis  prejudice  than  to  correct  it. 
The  stv'e  of  tho  painting's  disco\rn^d  in  tlieso  tit  cs 
vvaj  couduiiiiu'd  Inilh  by  Plmy  and  Vilniviiia,  and 
yet  almost  every  species  of  merit  may  be  discovered 
In  tiieiD.  What  tDttofoco  uott  bavo  boon  tbe  pro> 
dnctioni  wbicb  the  ancienta  tbemselTM  eiteemed 
their  immortal  works,  and  wliirh  dhiiily  were  esti- 
mated Mual  to  tbe  wealth  of  cities  ?  (Plin.  II,  \. 

Thos**  remains  of  Pompeii  and  irerculan.-nni  In- 
duced Sir  Joshna  Reynolds  to  form  a  decided 
opinion  upon  ancient  painting.  He  remarks  (Xotr$ 
fr>  Prrm.  37),  "  From  the  various  ancient  paint- 
ings which  hare  come  down  to  us  wc  may  turni  a 
judgment  with  tolerable  accuracy  of  the  excellencies 
and  tbe  defects  of  the  arts  amongst  the  aacienU. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  same  correct- 
ness f>f  de.sipn  \va»  required  from  the  pnlnter  as 
from  the  sculptor ;  and  if  what  has  h^ipeoed  in 
tbe  oue  of  •cuipturc,  had  KkewiM  hafipeAed  in  re- 
gard  to  their  paintiiiir",  and  we  had  th  -  L'O'id 
fortune  to  possess  what  tbe  ancients  thrmsclres 
eeteemed  their  maiterpieoee,  I  have  no  doabt  bat 
we  should  find  their  fie»rcs  an  cnn^ctly  drawn  as 
the  l<aocoan,  and  probably  colourwl  like  Titian." 
Tbis  opinion  has  been  fortber  confirmed  by  later 
discoveries  at  Pompeii ;  especially  by  tho  great 
mosaic  of  the  Casa  del  Fanno  discovered  in  1831, 
■ttp|iOBed  to  represent  the  battle  of  Issus.  (A/ioMto, 
Nob  XV.)  Bat  tbe  bcan^  of  ancient  ecnlDtara 
alone  is  ifaMlf  a  powetfal  advocate  in  fitvonr  of  thn 
opinion  ;  for  when  art  has  once  attainwl  .such  a 
degree  of  excellence  as  the  Ureek  sculpture  evinces, 
it  it  evident  tbat  notbinf  medioere  or  even  in&rtor 
could  be  tolerated.  The  principles,  which  piuMe 
the  practice  of  both  arts,  are  in  design  and  propor- 
tion the  Mme  ;  and  the  style  of  design  in  punting 
cnnnot  have  been  inferior  to  that  nf  sndpttim. 
Several  of  the  mmt  celfbmt«d  ancient  artists  were 
both  eenlptorH  ^^  d  painters;  Phcidias  and  Bu- 
pbtanor  were  both  i  Zeojtie  and  ProUigeaes  wen 
Dodi  nedellen ;  Pdlygnotas  devoted  tome  atten* 
tion  to  statuary  ;  and  Lyslppus  consulted  Kiipom- 
pusi^pooe^Uinecolptiiris.  The  design  of  Pbeidiw 
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and  Enphranor  in  painting  cannt^t  Tiar^  in- 
ferior 111  style  to  that  of  their  sculpture  ;  iwr  can 
Kupomput  have  h«x-n  an  inferior  critic  in  his  own 
art  than  in  that  of  Lysippus.  We  have  besides  the 
testimony  of  nearly  all  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  of  every  period,  who  in  general  speak  more 
freanentlf  and  in  bigber  tsfm  of  paiotiiiff  tban  of 
eeolplnnL  *^Si  quid  faoerii  iMM  nodi  lae  die> 
lectat,  pkt«m  d<l«6ttt,*a9»  Ckov  <^  Fm.  tiL 
33). 

Tbe  ertaeiiiiiil  man  in  perspective!,  detected  in 

s^mo  of  the  architectural  deiorations  in  Poni{v  ii, 
hare  been  assumed  as  evidence  that  the  (ir¥«>k 
[painters  generally  wen  deficient  in  perspective. 
This  conclusion  no  means  follows,  and  is  ♦•ntiniiv 
coufutcd  by  tho  mosaic  of  the  battle  of  laiQs,  in 
which  the  penp«ctive  is  admirable  ;  in  aaa^otber 
works  alee  of  minor  importance  the  perspective  has 
been  earpfblly  attended  to.  We  know,  moreover, 
that  the  frreeks  were  acquainted  with  perspective 
at  a  reqr  carijr  period  }  fcr  Vitninas  (vii.  pmef.) 
says,  tbat  wbcn  AeoebylBS  wne  exhibiting  trage- 
dies at  Athens,  Agathiirchus  made  a  scene,  and  left 
a  treatise  upon  it.  By  the  assistance  of  this,  De- 
uNKfitm  and  Anangone  wrote  npiw  the  leme 
sn^^jf^t.  (See  T>ii  f.  »/  Itif^i.  art.  A-y^itharrhw.) 
This  ctasa  of  painting  was  termed  sceuography 
(mtpenya^te)  by  tlie  Greeks,  and  appears  to  havn 
1>ern  sometimes  practised  by  architoctii.  Cli  i>- 
iLcnes  of  Erctria  is  mentioned  as  archit«.H:t  and 
scenogniph  {ffintvayfii^i),  (Diog.  ii.  125.)  Se> 
rapion,  Eudorus,  and  others,  were  celebrated  ae 
scene-painters,  (Plin.  W^.  A^.  xxxr.  87. 40.)  Scene- 
paint  iujr  wa.s  not  jx'rhaps  j;;enerally  practi^d  until 
after  the  time  of  Acschytiu,  for  Aristotle  (fW.  4) 
sttribntei  its  tntiodvetion  to  Sophodee. 

The  mo*t  valuable  and  the  most  considerate  of 
the  ancient  paintings,  that  have  been  yet  diacuvered, 
arc :  — The  so-c&lled  Aldobrandini  lurriage.  None 
Aldolirandine,  orlplnally  the  prr»perty  of  the  .Aldo- 
brandini family,  which  was  found  on  the  Etf^utlino 
Mount  durinu  the  pontificatr*  of  Clement  VIII., 
Ippolito  Aldobrandini,  and  was  placed  by  Pine 
VII.  in  the  Vatican  ;  this  paintinir,  which  is  en 
stucco  and  contains  ten  rather  small  fimires  inthrre 
groups,  is  a  work  of  oonsi^iable  merit  in  composi' 
tion,  drawing,  and  celoor,  nttd  b  ezecnted  with 
[Treat  freedom  (RiUticer  and  Meyer,  Die 
bmmlimtek«  Hockxvit^  Dresden  1810)  ;  and  the 
following  pointinga  of  the  Mnseo  Borbenieo  at 
Naples,  which  are  conspictions  for  frredom  of  exe- 
cution and  general  technical  excellence  :  the  two 
N<  i<]s  found  in  Stabiae,  Nos.  hCA  and  562,  Cat  $ 
Telophus  nouriihed  by  the  roe,  &c^  from  Hercu- 
laneum.  No,  495  ;  Chiron  and  Achilles,  also  from 
Hemilaneum,  No.  730  ;  Briseis  delivered  to  the 
heralds  of  Agamemnon,  6om  Pompeii  (Sir  W. 
Oell.  Pompeiann^  pi.  89  and  40),  No.  684  ;  and 
the  nine  Funambuli  or  Rii[>o-dancen«,  which  are 
executed  with  remaibable  skill  andfiocilitj.  (Mus. 
Barb.,  Ant  d^Ereei.,  and  Zaba  eontain  engiavugs 
from  these  works  ;  for  fiirsimiles  of  ancient  palnr- 
ingis  see  "  Recueil  de  Peintures  ami  jucs,  inato-* 
fidclement  pour  les  couletm  et  pour  Ic  trait, 
d'apres  1  s  dess.^ins  coloridi  ftitft  par  P.  &  Baitoli,'* 
&c.  Paris  17.t7,  folio.) 

X  I.  Period  of  Devdofm*nt.  —  Esst^iial  Siylt. 
With  Polygnotus  Tbnsos  (b.c.  463)  pointing 
was  folly  developed  in  all  the  essential  principles 
of  imitation,  and  was  ejtablijhcd  a.^  an  inde[>ondciit 
art  in  practice.   Tbe  works  of  Poljgnottu  were 
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conspicuous  fur  cxprruion,  characU-r,  and  diisign  ; 
the  man  minute  discriminatkntof  tone  and  loral 
colour,  united  with  dnunatie  compoaition  and  effect, 
were  not  accomplbbed  until  m  utter  period.  The 
limited  spact-  of  this  article  necossari!y  prectndea 
iViJt^tag  like  a  general  notice  of  alt  the  Tanout 
pradoetioM  «f  QnA  paiotm  incidentallT  men- 
tioned in  ancient  trritera.  With  t'l^  rxt-eptlnn, 
therefore,  of  occasionally  inratioiiing  works  of  ex- 
traordinary celebrity,  UM  notiMi  of  the  various 
Qreck  painters  of  whom  we  hart  any  satisfactory 
knowledge  will  be  restricted  to  those  who,  by  the 
qujiliiy  or  peculiar  chanicter  of  their  works,  have 
contributed  towards  the  establishment  of  any  of 
tbe  wuvs  stylei  of  paintuitf  metiied  Ae  m- 
cients.  A  fuller  account  of  each  artist  will  he  found 
under  the  respective  names  in  the  Dictwaurtf  i>f 
Greek  and  Itomam  Biograpky. 

Polygnotus  is  frequently  mentioned  by  ancient 
writers,  but  the  passages  of  most  importance  re 
latiiiff  to  his  style  are  in  the  Poetiai  of  Aristotle  (c. 
2  and  6)  and  the  /mo^mm of  Lociau  (c  7).  The 
notico  in  Pliny  {H.  N.  nzv.  86)  it  very  cursory  ; 
he  mentions  him  amongst  the  many  Ix-fore  Olyitip. 
dOf  from  which  time  he  dates  tbe  comiueitcenient  of 
Ilia  luatory,  and  simply  statat  tbat  he  added  much 
to  the  art  of  paintinf^,  such  ns  opening'  the  mouth, 
febuwiiig  the  tcclh,  improving  the  folds  of  draperieg, 
|«inting  transparent  vests  for  women,  or  giving 
them  Twioitt  cahwred  kea d-dwiiea.  Aristotle 
epeaka  of  tbo  fenenl  chaiocter  of  the  design  and 
exprension  of  Polygnotus,  I.ucian  of  the  colour  ;  in 
which  respects  both  writers  award  huu  the  highest 
IMWae.  Aristotle  (c  2),  speaking  of  imitation, 
ri  ninrks  that  it  must  be  either  superior,  inferior,  or 
equal  to  its  mode!,  which  he  illustrates  by  the  cases 
of  three  painter^ :  "  J'  -u  he  says»  paints 
aun  bettor  than  they  are,  i'auson  onon^  ond 
Dioajriiaa  as  they  oro.**  This  passage  allodoi  evi- 
dently to  the  peneral  quality  of  the  design  of 
Polygnotus,  which  appears  to  ha\'e  been  of  on  ex- 
alted ond  Meol  elwnKter.  In  another  passage  (c. 
6)  he  speaks  of  n'!  an  ^yaQoi  f]6oypdif>o!,  or 
an  excelleut  delmcotor  ot  moral  character  and  ex- 
pression, and  assigns  hint  in  this  respect  a  com- 
plete superiority  over  Zeuxis.  From  the  passage 
in  Luctan,  we  may  infer  that  Polygnotus,  Ktiphnv- 
Jior,  A|>e]les,  and  Action,  were  the  best  colonrist« 
among  the  ancients  according  to  the  general  opinion 
(dptrrei  iyiwovT*  mfdvurBat  j^J^mirut  Kti  eC- 
Katpoif  voiucrOai  tV  iirtSo\^v  olrrAy).  He  nnticcs 
also  in  the  same  passage  the  tnith,  the  elegzuue,  and 
the  Bowing  %btiioaa^ the  d  [  i  n  ?s  of  Polygnotus. 

Pausanias  mentions  several  of  the  works  of 
Polygnotus,  but  the  most  important  were  bis  two 
great  paintings,  or  series  of  paintings,  in  the  Lesche 
of  the  temple  of  Apollo  ot  I>elplii,  to  a  deecription 
of  whieh  POoMniu  devolei  levea  dioptenk  (s. 
25—31,  Diet.  (/Dion.  s.  v.) 

The  painting  of  the  destruction  of  Troy  (and  the 
other  WM  simiUr  in  style)  seems  to  have  contained 
three  rows  of  6gures,  with  the  names  of  eaeh  written 
near  them,  in  distinct  groups,  covering  tJie  whole 
wall,  each  telling  its  own  story, but  all  contributing 
to  relate  the  tale  of  the  destraction  of  Txogr.  It  is 
evident  from  thia  detalption  that  w«  anmot  decide 
up»n  either  the  merits  or  the  demerits  of  the  com- 
position, from  the  priocipke  of  art  which  guide  tbe 
rnloa  of  cempnutkn  of  nwdem  iSmm.  Neither 

perspertivf'  m-r  composition,  as  a  ■nhnlr'.  nrr-  to  be 
expected  ux  su«:h  works  as  these,  f«>r  they  did  not 


constitute  single  compositions,  nor  was  any  unity 
of  time  or  action  aimed  al;  they  wen  painted 
histories,  and  each  group  was  no  further  conneirted 
with  iu  contiguous  groups,  than  that  they  all 

tended  to  illustrate  ditfen  iit  facts  of  the  Nime  story. 

Polygnotus  has  been  termed  tbe  Michel  Ai^lo 
of  antiquity.   Hie  etyle  wae  itriedy  othie,  fx  hie 

whole  art  seems  to  have  been  eniployed  in  illus- 
trating the  human  clmraclcr ;  aud  that  he  did 
it  well,  the  surname  of  Ethograph  (^HBoyi«i(po\) 
given  to  him  by  Aristotle  and  others  sutht  ii  ntly 
testifiet.  His  principles  of  imitation  may  be  de- 
fined to  be  those  of  individual  representation  inde- 
pendently of  any  accidental  combinatioo  of  acoee* 
•orieo ;  neither  the  pietnweqoe,  nor  a  gooMal  and 
indiscriminate  picture  of  nature,  formed  any  part 
of  the  art  of  Polygnotus  or  of  the  period.  W  hatever* 
therefore,  was  not  absolutely  necessary  to  ilhiktrato 
the  principal  object,  was  indicated  mer»>ly  hy  hym- 
bol :  two  or  three  warriors  represented  an  army  ; 
ii  single  hut,  an  encampment  ;  a  ship,  a  fleet ;  and 
a  ainglo  house,  a  city :  and,  gooeiaUy,  the  laws  of 
boaM-riUovo  appear  to  bava  been  tbo  lawa  of 
(lainting,  and  both  were  sUU  to  a  great  OKtent  fnb* 

servient  to  architecture. 

Tiie  princi|ial  contempomiieaof  Pelfoiotna  WOM 
DionyF^ius  nf  Culnphon,  Pleistaenettuand  Panaenns, 
of  Athens,  brothers  (or  the  latter,  perhaps,  a  ne- 
phew) of  Pheidias,  and  Micon,  also  of  Athens. 

Dionyaiot  wae  apparently  an  excellent  portrait- 
pointer,  the  Holbein  of  antiquity  ;  for  beeidee  the 

testiiiumy  of  Aristotle,  quoted  above,  Plutarch 
{Tunoi.  iS6)  remarks  that  the  works  of  Dionysius 
wanted  neither  force  nor  spirit,  but  that  they  had 
the  appearance  of  being  too  niucli  Inbourfd.  Po- 
lygnotus also  painted  portnuts.    { i'iut.  Cuiton^  4.) 

Panaemii  amisted  Pheidias  in  decorating  the 
ttatne  and  thnno  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter.  Miem 
waa  partienbuly  dtttinguiabeo  for  the  dcill  with 
which  he  pointed  horses.  (Did.  of  liiofj.  t.  n'  ) 

Prize  contests  also  were  already  established,  in 
this  early  period,  at  Corinth  and  at  Delphi.  Pliny 
(//.  S\  Txw.  35)  mentions  that  Panoenus  was 
defe^itea  in  one  of  these  at  the  Pythian  games,  bpr 
Timagoras  of  Chalds,  who  binadf  cdebrated  b» 
own  victory  in  veree. 

The  rematlcs  of  Qnintillan  (AuC  Oralor.  zii  10) 
resp<^'ctinp  the  style  of  this  pi^'rlod  are  very  curious 
and  interesting,  although  they  do  not  accord  en- 
tirely with  the  testimonies  from  Greek  writers 
quoted  above.  He  says,  that  notwithstanding  the 
simple  colouriiig  of  Polygnotus,  which  was  little 
more  than  a  rude  foundation  of  what  war  after* 
words  aceompUehed,  theit  wwe  those  who  even 
preferred  bis  ttyle  to  the  etyles  of  the  greatest 
(lainters  who  succeeded  him  ;  not,  as  Qtiintilim 
thinks,  without  a  certain  degree  of  affectation. 

XII.  grtaMrrfoMf  ^Pa&tt^— 2>me>affc  njjfe. 
In  tbe  succeeding  generation,  about  420  a.  c, 
through  the  efforts  of  Apollodonu  of  Athens  and 
Zeuxis  of  Herack^a,  dramatic  eflect  wai  added  to 
the  essential  style  of  Polygnotus,  causing  an  epoch 
iu  the  art  of  painting,  which  henceforth  compre- 
hended a  maty  of  sentiment  and  action,  and  the 
imitation  of  the  local  and  accidental  appearances  ol 
objects,  eomtwoed  with  the  hiitorie  and  geacrie  ro- 
prej  I  it;  i  of  Polyi^nolus.  The  contemporaries 
of  ApuiMorus  and  Zeuxis,  and  those  who  carried 
out  tlMir  prineiiitoai  warn,  Panbasius  of  Epheeiu^ 
Eupompus  of  S'cyoTi,  ?iTid  Tim.nntheg  of  Cythnus, 
all  painters  oi  liic  greatest  fame.    Athens  aud 
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ScjM  irara  tlM  friDdpd  aMto  «l  Ih*  art  si  litis 

A]*  'K  xlonu,  says  Plutanli.  mvi^ntt-cl  ti/rf  (4>0opay 
K«l  i.w6xp^f  '«Ms).  which  is  wvll  cUtfiJied  hy 
FtatU  (£w  1)  M  <*tb*  •iMUMt  cl  Ck«  MNiatt 
'Apfioyk,  thai  impercq^itiblc  imiuition,  which,  with 
out  opBcity,  coufusion,  or  hardiicM,  unii«.U  local 
n^om,  deBiitint»  ifaad«,  and  reflexes."  This  must, 
hnwcrpr,  not        n'vc"th<T  (U'liied  to  th«'  earlier 

t.uul<.T4  ;  for  PliitafLii  iuinsel/  (  I'tiuol.  'M>)  aitn- 
utes  the  same  property  to  the  works  of  Dionysius 
(laxif  Ixiw^o  T6ror\  though  in  a  less  degr«>e. 
The  distinction  is,  that  what  in  the  works  of  Dio- 
nysius \va«  really  iiw.Tflv  a  ^.Tadatmn  of  uu<i 
»kad*f  or  snwittal  diimautiao  of  li^bt,  was  iu  Uaose 
of  ApaUodanM  ft  gfftditiao  ob*  tf  iMi,  the  ttnt 
urailuiilly  L-bancinu  ruc'inlink'  t<j  llic  druTee  nf  lij.'ht 
The  former  wiu  termed  r^m^  the  latt«r  upiuyit  ; 
bat  the  BuKliah  term  tomt,  wheo  applied  to  a  co- 
loured picture,  coinprelii  iifls  both  ;  it  is  eqai^nlent 
to  the  ** splendor  "  uf  I'liny.  (//.  N.  XKXV.  II.) 

ApoUedorus  first  pftintcd  men  and  things  as  they 
really  appeared  ;  this  is  what  Pliny  (//.  N.  zxxv. 
3<j)  means  by  llic  primus  species  exprimere  insti- 
tuit.*'  The  rich  effect  of  the  combination  of  light 
and  ahftde  with  coloar  w  alao  deariy  expressed  in 
the  imfdt  whieh  ftlkw:  **primasque  gloriam 
jt  Hiril!,,  jure  c'ontulit  ; "  abo,  "iicvjuc  aiit»*  eiim 
tabula  uUittt  oet«odit«,^iiM  teneat  oculos."  We 
nay  ahaeat  iiaagias  the  woika  of  •  Rewlwidt  to 
he  spoken  of  ;  his  pictures  ri'  i  tti  the  eye. 
Through  this  strikii^  quality  of  his  works,  he  was 
aarmuned  the  akuiotcer,  oKiaypd^t.  (Haqr^iaa, 
s.r.  Coriip,  furtiier  Dul.  of  Dt'ixi,  t.  f.) 

Z^uxid  combiucd  a  ccrt^un  degree  of  ideal  funa 
with  the  rich  effect  of  Apollodoms.  Quintilian 
(I.e.)  says  that  he  followed  Homer,  and  was 
pleased  with  powerful  forms  eren  in  women. 
Cicero  {lirut.  10)  also  pr.iiies  his  design.  Zeuxis 
painted  muq  celebrated  worka»  bat  the  Helen  of 
Ctol0Di  whini  was  painted  Cram  live  ef  the  nMit 
beautiful  rirgins  in  the  city,  was  the  moat  re- 
nowned, and  mider  which  he  inscribed  three  vernes 
158)  in  the  third  book  of  the  Iliad.  ( Valer. 
Max.  iii.  7.  §  3  ;  Cic.  de  Inrmt.  ii.  1  ;  Aelian, 
V.J/,  ir.  12,  6lc)  Stubaeus  {^rm.  Gl)  relates 
an  anecdote  of  the  painter  Nicomachiu  and  this 
Helen,  where  the  painter  is  reported  to  have  ob- 
served to  one  who  did  not  understand  why  the 
picture  was  so  mnch  admired,  *^  Take  my  eyes 
and  jott  will  eee  a  coddaaa.**  We  leani  from 
■nedier  aneedete,  reeorded  hy  Pltttaifeh  {PtrieL  1 3), 
that  Z<  iuis  painted  very  slowly. 

ParrhasiuB  is  spoken  of  by  ancient  writers  in 
lefBU  of  the  very  highest  praiiek  He  afipeafa  to 
Inve  combined  the  magic  tone  of  Apnllndonis,  nnd 
the  exquisite  design  of  Zeuitis,  with  the  clas&ic  iu- 
Tcnliun  and  expranion  of  Polygnntos  ;  and  ho  so 
dt-fiiied  all  the  powers  and  ends  of  art,  says  Quin- 
tilian (/. c),  tlut  be  was  called  the  "Legislator." 
He  was  himself  not  less  awars  of  his  ability,  for 
he  termed  himself  the  prince  of  painten*  ('EAA^ 
Mr  wp&ra  ftporra  t4x^*%  AtMn.  zn.  p.  548,  c) 
He  was,  savB  IMiny  (//..V.  wxv.  36),  the  most 
insolent  and  most  arrogant  of  artista.  (Compare 
Atben.  tt.  p.  4187,  h.  t  and  Adkn,  V.  H.  ix.  1 1.*) 
Timanthcs  of  Cythims  or  Sicyon,  was  distin- 
guished for  invention  and  cxpressioa  ;  the  par- 
tieulnr  cham  of  his  inTcntion  was,  tliat  he  left 
prirJi  to  be  supplied  by  the  spectator's  own  frcirv  ; 
and  ul though  bis  productions  were  always  admir- 


able watha  ef  ac^atOl  the  eatacntaon  waa  anrpassed 
by  the  hmnlian.  At  m  hmanes  of  the  ingenuity 

of  his  invention,  Pliny  {IT.  X.  xxxv.  §  6)  mcij- 
tions  a  sleeping  Cyclops  that  he  painted  tt|»an  a 
mall  panel,  yet  eanveyed  an  idan  ef  Ua  gjytia 
form  by  means  of  some  small  satyrs  who  wer^ 
painted  oieasuriog  his  thumb  with  a  thyrsus.  He 
was  celebrated  also  for  a  picture  of  the  sacrifice  of 
I  phi;;.  Ilia.  (See  the  admirable  ^era.^rka  of  Fii*<-li 
u^ion  this  picture,  Ledur^  L)  Ti.fflaiithes  defemted 
Parrhasios  in  a  professional  competition,  ia  whieh 
the  subjeot  waa  the  contest  of  Ulysses  and  Ajaz 
fortheamtof  AebQlet.  (Aelian, /L c  ;  Plin.^e.) 

Kup.>inpiis  of  Sicyon  was  the  founder  of  the 
cekbrftted  Siqrenian  achooi  ef  paiattM  which  waa 
aftarwarda  eatahHahad  hf  FaauUlnn  Sadi  waa 
the  influence  of  Eupoopus's  style,  that  he  added  a 
third,  the  2>icyonic,  to  the  only  two  distinct  styles 
of  {tainting  then  ft  riigaiaed,  the  HeMadiaarOtidan 
and  the  .\siatic,  but  subsequently  to  Enpompiis  dis- 
tinguished as  the  Attic  and  the  Ionic  ;  which  wkh 
his  own  style,  the  Sicyonie,  hcnc  forth  constituted 
the  three  characteristic  styles  of  Ciri-cLin  Claim- 
ing. (Pliu,  H.  N.xxxr.  86.  a.  7.)  We  niay  judge, 
h^nn  the  udrice  which  Eupompus  gare  Lysippus, 
that  the  ptvdominant  cbatacteristie  of  this  style  was 
indindaality  ;  for  npon  being  cemolled  by  Lj-sip- 
pus  w  liom  of  his  predecessors  he  should  imitate,  he 
is  reported  to  hare  mid,  pointipg  to  tb«  aanoaadng 
crowd,  **LetBatwahey«arnMdeI,nainnnrtiM.** 
(IMin.  //..V.  xxxiT.  If).  8.  r,.)  This  celebnt.  i 
majiim,  which  erentually  had  so  much  in£ut:tM;e 
upon  the  arts  of  Greece,  was  the  first  professed 
deriation  from  the  principlaa  of  thaganaricatjieflf 
Polygnotaj  and  Pheidias, 

XIII.  Period  of  Refimemeid.  The  art  of  thia 
which  has  been  termed  the  Alezandrnn, 
the  nost  cdebrated  artists  of  this  period 
lived  abiut  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was 
the  last  of  progreasioQ  or  ar^ttisition  {  hut  it  only 
added  wie»ref  a8eet  to  a»  tanea  iteonU  Mt  nn. 
prove,  nnd  was  princijvilly  characterised  by  the 
diversity  of  the  styles  of  so  many  contemporaiy 
artiste  1  ne  deeadenea  af  the  aft  iwnwdialily 
succeeded  ;  the  necessary  mr'-'qitrrr",  w^rn,  in- 
stead of  excellence,  variety  iuid  ongiuiuiiy  bec.-uue 
the  end  of  the  mtill.  **  Flonut  cir^  Fbilippom, 
et  usque  ad  soccnaoree  Alexandri,"  aays  Qninti- 
lian  (/.  c),  pictura  praocipue,  scd  diversis  virtuti- 
hus  ; and  he  then  enumerates  some  of  the  princi- 
pal painten  of  this  time,  with  the  fnmalienciin  iar 
whieh  oadi  waa  diatiaguiihed.  Protogenee  waa 
distinguished  for  high  finish  ;  P.nnphilus  and  Me- 
lanthios  for  oempositioo  ;  AnUphtius  for  focilitj  ; 
Thaon  ef  Sanaa  fm  Ua  molific  foncy.;  and  for 
p^ce  Applies  was  tmrivalied  ;  Euphranor  w:u  in 
all  things  excvllt-nt ;  Pausias  nnd  Nicias  were  re- 
morkahle  for  cbiiiutwcaro  of  various  kinds  ;  Nico- 
machus  was  celebrated  for  a  bold  and  rapid  pencil; 
and  his  brother  Aristeides  surpassed  all  in  the  depth 
of  expression.  There  were  also  other  piiinters  of 
grent  celebrity  daring  thia  period;  Philexemia  of 
Eretria,  Aadeptodania  of  Athoa^  AAenion  of 
aronea,  Echion,  Qjdiai^  Ptiflwhufif^  Thaonoiaa* 
tus,  Pyreicos,  bu» 

Thia  gcnend  mvolittfon  in  the  ^aerieaand  piae<> 
tice  of  painting  appears  to  hare  been  greatly  owing 
to  the  principles  taught  by  Eupompus  at  bicyon. 
Pamphilus  of  Amphipolis  sncceeded  Eupompna  ha 
the  scliiwl  nf '^  ■i  von,  which  from  tbr^f  time  becamn 
the  most  cciciiraled  achooi  oi  art  ui  Uieeoe.  Peak- 
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pictc:ra. 

phtluB  had  the  repatation  of  beiog  the  tnoat  scientific 
aitiat  of  his  time ;  and  iQeh  was  his  authoritTt 
iMiys  Pliny  {U  ^'  ttit.  86),  that  chiefly  through 
his  influence,  hn>t  in  Sicyon,  then  throughout  all 
Ciieeee,  aaUe  youths  were  taught  tbs  tit  of  tev> 
ing  htjut  aU  otheia:  the  first  exeicite  was  yn- 
hably  to  dniw  a  simple  line.  {Tpa^ifv  ^Axmtcu, 
Pollux,  Tii.  ]2fi  ;  Boe  fuithcr,  respe<tillg th»  tdwwl 
of  I^phiiuA,  XMct  of  Diog.  t.  v.) 

NteMhAcliat  of  Tbabat  was,  aecordii^  to  Pliny 
(/.  f.),  the  most  rapid  painter  of  his  time  ;  hut 
he  was  as  conspicuous  far  the  force  and  power 
of  hit  paocQ  as  for  iu  rapidity  ;  Plutaidl  (TlMto^ 
86)  compares  his  paintings  with  the  TeWM  of 
Homer.  Nioomachus  had  many  scholars,  of  whom 
Pliildxcniifi  of  Krrtria  was  celebrated  as  a  paintrr 
of  battles ;  a  battic  of  Alexander  and  Diarsiaa  by 
liiiB  iawMniitfanad  by  PI iny  ( H.  N.  nxr.  W)  n  ana 

of  the  most  celehrated  pointings  of  nntit]ttitr  ;  hut 
they  were  all  surpassed  by  his  own  brother  Aris- 
taidal^  wh«  appaus  to  have  been  the  greatest  master 
of  expre««ion  among  thpflrcelcs.  Wo  must,  how- 
ever, apply  some  modiftcation  to  the  expression 
of  Pliny  ((.  e.\  that  Aristaides  first  paint«d  the 
mind  and  aatpwiaed  the  iisalings  and  pasaiooa  of 
man,  sioee  40*,  as  it  aphinfld  by  Pliny  in  thia 
paasnge,  cannot  be  denied  to  Polygnotus,  Apollo- 
donu,  Parrhasius,  'rinaanthea,  and  many  others. 
(Sec  fiirther  Diet,  of  Diog.  art  Arkftndtt,) 

Paiisias  of  Sicyon  painted  in  pneinstic,  with  the 
ce«lrum,  and  seems  to  have  »uq«i8scd  uli  ollicrs  iu 
this  method  of  painting  ;  he  was  the  pupil  of  Piun- 
philm,  and  th«  csntenipanuy  of  ApdU«L  PMisiM 
was  nBfpMWNw  ftir  a  hold  and  powcrfal  aflhd  of 
I'j'it  riri'l  .^l:ailr,  li  In:-  t-nhaiiced  by  contniKts  ! 
and  strong  ioTcshortcnings.    {Diet,  of  Biog.  s.r.) 

Apdles  was  a  native  of  Kphesus  or  of  Colo- 
J>hon  (Snidas,  *.».),  nrrirdiufl;  to  the  general 
testimony  of  Greek  writers,  although  Pliny  (/.c.) 
terns  him  of  Cos.  Pliny  asserts  that  be  snr- 
pasaed  all  wha  cither  |ineeded  or  iacaaeded  him ; 
the  quality,  however,  in  which  he  larpasaed  all 
other  [ciiiitrri  \'v'ill  gcarci  ly  bear  a  definition  ;  it 
has  been  termed  grace,  elegance^  beauty,  X^^f^S 
•umttmt,  Fnaeli  {[.ec.  I)  definoa  the  style  of  it 
Apelles  thtii  :  —  **  His  great  prerogative  mTi'^Uted 
more  in  the  unison  than  the  eitent  of  hu  powers  ; 
he  knew  better  what  he  could  do,  what  ought  to 
bo  done,  at  what  point  he  could  arrive,  and  what 
lay  beyond  his  reach,  than  any  other  artist  Grace 
of  conception  and  refinement  of  taste  were  hia  ele- 
ments, and  went  band  in  hand  with  grace  of  exe- 
eathm  and  laale  hi  ftikh ;  pewnfiil  and  mUooi, 
posneMed  singly,  irrcHistihle  when  united.'' 

The  most  celebrated  work  of  Apelies  was  per- 
lu^M  hia  Venus  Anadyomene,  Venus  risii^f  eat  of 
the  waters.    {Did.  cfBio^.  art  AptUet.) 

lie  excelled  in  portrajt,  and  indeed  all  bis 
works  appear  tt>  iiave  been  portraits  in  an  ex- 
tended sense ;  for  his  pictorea,  both  histmicai  and 
id1«^;arioBl,  coasialed  neailj  of  tingle  figures. 
He  enjoyed  the  exclusive  privilege  of  painting  the 
portraiu  of  Alexander.  (H<v. ii.  I.  239.)  One 
of  these,  which  representad  Alexander  wielding 
the  thand  rbolts  of  Jupiter,  termed  the  Alexander 
Kcpowro^poT  appear*  to  have  been  a  ntasterpiece 
of  etVect  ;  ilie  hand  and  llghliiing,  s-iys  Pliny, 
teemed  to  start  irum  the  picture,  and  Plutarch 
{Ahm.  4)  iabma  ot  that  the  eomplexioii  was 
browner  than  Alexander's,  thn.s  making  a  finer 
coutrast  with  the  fire  in  his  hand,  which  apparently 
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constitnted  the  light  of  the  pictrirc.  Pliny  (/.  c) 
tells  us  that  Apclles  glazed  his  picturea  in  a  manner 
peculiar  to  hini^'lf,  and  in  which  no  one  could 
imitate  him.  W'lieu  bis  works  were  finished  be 
covered  them  with  a  dark  transparent  varnish 
(meat  probably  oonlainbg  a^ihaltam),  which  had 
a  nananahle  eflhet  hi  hmnonixing  and  toning  the 
colours,  and  iit  giving  brilliancy  to  the  Ah.iiiowii. 
Sir  J.  jEleynolda  discovered  in  this  account  of  Pliuy 
*'aaartitt-lik«  deaeription  «f  the  eltet  ofgbahif 
or  scumbling,  such  as  wns  practised  by  Titian  and 
the  rest  of  the  Venetian  painters."  (Nott$  to 
Fresn.  37.)  There  is  a  valuable  though  incidental 
remark  in  Cicero  (d«  Nat.  Door.  L  27),  relating  to 
the  ool wiring  of  Apellcs,  where  ho  says,  that  the 
tints  of  the  V' enus  Anadyomene  were  not  blood, 
but  a  reaemblance  of  bloo  i.  ']'he  fismales,  and  the 
pieCBM  (jeneially,  of  Apj  lii  %  were  moat  probuhly 
simple  mid  nnad  ini>  <^  ;  their  absolute  merits,  and 
not  their  constituting  their  chief  attraction. 
See  fdrthor  Did.  pfBiasf,  A*. 

Protogcncs  of  Cannus,  a  contemporary  of  ApcU 
Ici,  was  both  statuary  and  painter  ;  he  was  re- 
markable for  the  high  finish  of  his  works,  for  a 
detailed  acooont  of  which,  as  wdl  at  of  his  life  and 
hit  vdationt  with  Apples,  tea  DkL  of  Biog.  art 

Euphninor,  the  Isthmian,  was  celebmtcd  equally 
as  painter  and  statuary ;  be  was,  says  Pliny  (//.  M 
XXXV.  4M>,  in  all  things  excellent,  and  at  all  times 
equal  to  iiim.self.  He  was  di&tinguished  for  a  pecu- 
liarity  of  style  of  design  ;  he  was  fond  of  a  muscular 
limb,  and  adopted  ft  mm  decided  anatomical  dis- 
play generally,  hat  he  kept  the  body  light,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  head  and  liniVs.  I'liiiy  bjivs  that 
Kuphranor  first  represented  heroes  with  dignity. 
Parrhasius  was  said  to  have  established  the  canon 
of  nr*.  f  it  heroes  ;  hnt  !he  heroes  of  Parrhasius 
were  apfmrently  more  divin>^,  those  of  Kuphranor 
more  htunaii.  \Vc  have  examines  of  Loth  these 
ttylca,  in  the  kiadredart  of  tcnfajtare,  in  the  Apdio 
and  the  Laocofln,  and  hi  th^  Mdeager  and  the 
Gladiator,  or  the  Antiiious  and  the  Discobolus. 
It  was  to  this  distinction  of  style  which  Euphraaor 
apparently  alluded,  when  he  taidthat  the  Theteoa 
of  Parrhasius  had  bci-n  fed  upon  roses,  but  hia  own 
upon  beet  (Plut.  de  Clor.  At/ten.  2  ;  Plin.  Le.) 
EophnBOr  painted  in  encaustic,  and  executed  many 
fiimoot  works  ;  the  principal  were  a  battle  of  Man^ 
tineia,  and  a  picture  of  the  twdre  gods.  (Plm.  /L  e.  ; 
Ph:t.  '  r  ;  Pans.  i.  3  ;  Lucian,  /m(J</.  7  ;  Valer. 
Max.  viu.  U.  I  6  ;  Eustath.  ad  JL  U  529,  &c) 

Nidat  of  AOMBt  was  edefarated  for  the  delicacy 
with  which  he  painted  females,  and  for  thr  r!i  h 
tone  of  chiaroscuro  which  dislingui^ihed  his  piimi- 
ings.  ile  [iho  painted  in  encaustic.  His  nK>^t 
celebrated  work  was  the  vsKvlo,  or  the  region  of 
the  shades,  of  Homer  (nMvmantia  Homeri\  which 
he  declined  to  s^'ll  to  Ptolemy  I.  of  ]']gypt,  who 
had  offered  60  talents  for  it,  and  prefoired  pre- 
senting to  hia  native  city,  Athens,  at  he  was  taoi 
sutficii  ntly  weallliy.  Nicias  alsn  painted  sora©  of 
tbti  marble  statues  of  Praxiteles.  (Piin.  H.  N, 
XXXV.  40  :  Plut  Mat^Epimt.  11  ;  tee  No. VII I.) 

Atheoion  of  Maronea,  who  painted  also  in  en- 
caustic, «-as,  according  to  Pliny  (^c),  compared 
with,  and  even  prefetred  by  some  to  Nicias  ;  he 
waa  more  austere  in  colowing,  but  in  his  austerity 
more  pleasing,  and  if  fae  had  not  died  young,  saya 
Pliny,  he  would  have  surpfcs*ed  all  men  in  paint- 
ing.  Uc  appeals  to  have  looked       otdiOius  ae  a 
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mere  means,  to  hare  neglected  pictorial  effect,  and,  | 
retaining  individuality  and  niuth  of  tlie  rcfincmi'nt 
of  deaigD  of  bil  oontctuporariek,  to  have  eiidcavtmred 
to  comViM  tlunii  witlt  tin  gowric  atyle  of  Poly- 
^notus  and  Pbeidiat  (mt  in  ipmt  pidura  erwiitio 
tlucmt).  His  picture  of  a  groom  with  a  bone  it 
mentioned  by  Pliny  aa  a  remarkable  paintiqa: 

Philocharet,  the  brother  of  the  orator  Aesciiinea, 
yuM  also  a  painter  of  the  greatest  merit,  according 
to  Pliny  (//.  M  rxxT.  10),  although  he  iscontemp- 
tnoosl  y  termed  bjr  DemoatlkcaM*  {Fda.  Ltgai.  p.  4 1  ^ 
Hebko)  ^apamtarof  perfinne-iiott  nd  tmbonn** 

Echion  also,  of  nnccrtain  country,  it  mentioiud 
\f  Cieeco  (Ml.  18)  and  Pliny  (//.  N.  xm  96) 
tu  a  famous  painter.  Pliny  spcakiof  a  picttire  of  a 
bride  by  bini  as  a  uollo  painting,  distinguished  for 
its  expression  of  modesty.  A  great  compliment  is 
dao  incidentally  pud  to  the  work*  of  Echion  by 
Cicero  (Fartti.  t.  9),  wImm  he  is  apparently 
ranked  with  Poly  !  l  t  i  . 

Thcon  of  Samos  was  distinguished  for  what  the 
Oie^s  termed  farrourloj,  according  to  Quintilian 
(l.e.\  who  also  ranks  him  v,  ith  the  iiainiers  of  the 
highest  class.  Pliny  (//.  A.  xxxv.  40),  liowcvtr, 
dHMt him  with  those  of  the  second  degree.  Aelian 
gine  •  tpiritod  deeaiption  of  a  youqg  wanior 
paiDted  by  Tlieon.  (  V.  H.  il  44.) 

XIV.  DfcUne.  The  cauaog  of  the  decline  of 
painting  in  Greece  arc  rery  evident.  The  politi<al 
iWTotntioni  with  which  it  was  convulsed,  and  the 
VJirious  dynastie  changes  wliich  took  place  after  the 
di>ath  of  Alcxaudcr,  were  perhajw  the  principal 
obstacles  to  any  important  efforts  of  art ;  the  in- 
telligcnt  and  higher  claites  of  the  population,  upon 
whom  painters  chiefly  depend,  beinjj  to  a  ^rreat  ex- 
tent enj{ros»ed  l)y  polities  or  cni;iij;ed  in  war. 
Another  influential  cause  was,  that  the  public 
Iniildiiigi  wetvalieady  rich  in  wwfca  of  art,  almost 
even  to  the  eihanstion  of  the  national  mythology 
and  history  ;  aud  the  new  rulers  found  thctnui&fer 
of  Worica  already  renowned  a  more  sure  and  a  more 
expeditious  method  of  adorning  their  pablie  halls 
and  palaces,  than  the  men  tfudy  and  haiiidoiu 
alternative  of  reijuiring  crijgilMl  piodlNtieaf  fkon 
Gou temporary  artists. 

The  cflOMqnenoe  waa,  Aat  the  artists  of  those 
times  were  under  the  necessity  of  trying  other 
fields  of  art  ;  of  attracting  attention  by  uovelty  and 
variety :  thos  rhyporography  (Pvrapoypa^)^  por- 
nogmphy,  and  all  the  lower  classes  of  art,  attained 
the  ascendancy  and  became  the  chamcterisHe  styles 
of  the  period.  Yet  during  the  early  part  of  this 
period  of  decline,  from  about  a.  c  300,  until  the 
destraetion  of  Gorinth  hy  Mummhit,  B.&146, 
there  were  still  several  names  which  upheld 
the  ancient  glory  of  Grecian  jiainting,  Ixit  subse- 
qncottothe  con<i!i(  .>>t  of  Greece  by  the  Romans, 
what  was  previously  but  a  gradual  and  scarcely 
sensible  decline,  then  became  a  rapid  and  a  total 
decay. 

In  the  lower  descriptions  of  painting  which  pre- 
vnled  in  thk  period,  Pyieicns  waa  pw  eminent ; 

he  was  termed  Rhyparogmphos  (^vTapoyf>d^t\ 
an  account  of  the  moan  qtiality  of  his  subjects.  He 
hdengeitothedaMof  genre  painters,  or  "peintres 
de  genre  bos,"  as  the  French  term  them.  The 
Orcck  pvKopoypw^ia  therefore  is  apparently  equi- 
mlent  to  our  expression,  the  Dsleft  t^ku  (See 
Dief.  o/Drofj.  art  jPjfrmau.) 
Pornography,  or  abiMM  paintings  vliie1i»  in  Ihe 


I  time  of  the  Romans,  was  p«iictised  with  the  grossest 
licence  (I'ropert.  ii.  6  ;  Sueton.  TA.  43  ;  and  IV/. 
Hor.\  pcevaiUed  specially  at  no  partiniiar  period 
in  Gheeee,  tmt  me  apfMurenUy  toMialed  to  a  cei^ 
sidcrable  e,x1ent  at  all  times.  Parrhasius,  Arliteidea, 
Pausatiias,  Nicophaues,  Chacrephanes,  Arellius* 
and  a  few  other  mppvypd^oi  are  mentioned  ae 
having  made  themselves  notorious  for  this  species 
of  licence.  (Athen.  xiii.  p.  5t)7,  b  ;  Plut,  dc  avd. 
P6ei.  3  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  37.) 

Uf  Uie  few  painters  who  etill  mamtained  (h* 
dignity  oT  the  djring  art,  the  {allowing  may  be  mm- 
tioned:  Mydon  of  Soli  ;  Nealcea,  Lwnt»cij.%  and 
Timantfaes,  of  Sicyon  ;  Arcesilaua,  Ehgonua,  and 
Pasias,  of  miewtain  oooalqr ;  and  Memdorae  af 
Athens,  equally  eminent  as  a  painter  and  a*  a 
philoMpher.  'I'hc  tcboul  of  Sicyon,  to  which  ibe 
majority  of  the  distinguished  painters  of  this  period 
belonged,  is  ejqKemly  mentioMd  by  Phrtar^ 
{AnU,  12)  aa  the  only  one  whieh  itill  retamed  any 
trace*  of  the  purity  and  the  greatness  of  style  of 
the  art  uf  the  rtinowned  ages.  It  appears  to  have 
been  still  active  in  the  time  of  Aratui,  aboat  SM 
H.  c,,  who  seems  to  hare  instilled  home  of  his  otrn 
enterprising  spirit  into  tlie  arti*t«  of  his  time. 
Aratus  was  a  great  lover  of  the  arts,  but  this  did 
not  hinder  him  from  destroying  die  portnits  of  tha 
Tynrate  of  Sicyon  ;  one  only,  and  that  bat 
tiiilly,  was  saved.  (Plut.  Arat.  13.) 

1 1  was  ali^y  the  fashion  in  this  age  to  talk  of 
the  inimitable  works  of  the  great  maeten  ;  and  Uia 
artists  generally,  instead  of  exerting  themseltTcs  to 
iinitale  the  masterpieces  of  postages,  seem  to  have 
been  content  to  adimtre  them.  All  works  bearing 
great  namee  mn  of  the  Tery  highest  value,  and 
were  told  at  eoonBona  priees.  Plutarch  mentions 
that  Aratus  bought  up  some  old  pictures,  but  \>at- 
ticulariy  those  of  Melanthus  and  Pamphilos,  and 
sent  them  as  presents  to  Ptdemy  IIL  of  Bgypt, 
to  conciliate  his  favour,  and  to  induce  him  to  join 
the  Achaean  l«^gue.  Ptolemy,  who  was  a  great 
admirer  of  the  arts,  vi-as  gratified  with  theee  pcc> 
•eota,  and  pieeantad  Aiatoi  with  160  talenu  in  con- 
iideiation  of  them.  (Plat  A  rat.  13.)  These  were, 
however,  by  no  means  the  first  works  of  the  great 
painters  of  Greece,  which  had  fotuid  their  way  into 
Egypt  Ptolemy  Sotor  iMkd  employed  agenta  ta 
Oreece  to  purchase  the  works  of  cclebniu-d  masters. 
(Plut  Mor.  Epkur.  e.  II.)  Athenaeus  also  <t. 
p.  196^  a.)  expressly  mentions  the  pictures  of  Si* 
cyonian  masters  which  contributed  to  add  to  the 
pomp  and  ditpby  of  the  celebrated  festival  oi 
Ptolemy  Philodclphus  at  Alexandria. 

From  the  time  of  Alexander  the  snirit  of  the 
Ofeeke  aannated  Egyptian  arUali^  wW  adopted 
the  sTi  ii^rtrd  nf  Oreci.in  beauty  in  proportion  .and 
character.    Aulijihilus.  one  of  the  most  celebrated 

K sinters  of  antiquity,  was  a  native  of  Egypt,  per- 
aps  of  Naucratis.  {Diti,  of  DiiMj.  k.  r. )  Manjf 
other  Greek  pamtersalio  were  establiiihcd  in  Egypt, 
and  both  the  population  and  arts  of  Alexandria 
were  more  Orwk  than  Egyptian.  (Qoint  xii.  10  ; 
Plin.  H. M xxsT.  87 anddO %  Athen.  t.  p.  IML) 
Amongst  the  most  remarkable  ptm  I  i,  tfons  ot 
this  period  were,  the  celebrated  ship  of  Hicro  II. 
of  Syracuse,  which  had  Mosaic  floon,  whkh 
the  whole  history  of  the  (all  of  Tn>y  was  woriced 
with  admirable  skill  (Athen.  v.  p.  '2U7,  c.),  and  the 
immense  ship  of  Ptolemy  Philopator.  on  the  pnw 
and  stem  of  which  were  carred  oolosaal  figneit 
eighteen  ieet  ia  bnght ;  and  tlw  whda  ^mailt 
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both  interior  and  exterior,  wMdeeonrtedvitli  point- 
ing of  viu"ious  descriptions.  (Athcn.  v.  p.  204,  x) 
HvHAy  a  century  later  than  Amtus  we  have  still 
nmitioD  of  two  painten  at  Athens  of  more  than 
ordinary  distinction,  Heracleidis  a  Macedonian, 
mad  Metrodarua  lui  Athcuiiui.  The  luuiica  ol 
aeveml  painters,  however,  of  tlieie  times  are  pro- 
•erred  in  Pliny,  but  he  notioM  them  ralf  ia  « 
cursory  manner.  When  Aemiliiii  Pnlns  had  eon- 
quered  Perseus,  h.  c.  160,  he  commanded  the 
Athenians  to  send  him  their  most  distinguished 
painter  to  perpotoste  hif  triompb,  and  their  most 
approvi  l  ]>hilosopher  to  educate  his  sons.  The 
AtheiHiins  selected  Metrodoms  the  piuter,  pru- 
fossin;;  that  he  was  pre-eminent  in  both  respects. 
Horacicides  was  a  Macedonian,  and  originally  a 
ship  painter  ;  he  repaired  to  Athens  after  the  de- 
feat of  Per.-ieus,  (Plin.  //.  ;V.xxxv.  40.)  Plut;irch 
m  his  description  uf  the  triumph  of  Aemilios  Paulus 
(m  ViL  32)  says,  that  the  paintings  and  ttatnet 
brought  hy  him  fruin  Greece  were  60  numerous 
that  they  required  2.50  waggons  to  carry  tlioxn  in 
procession,  and  that  the  qwctade  huted  the  entire 
day.  Aerailius  appears  at  all  timei  to  bare  been 
a  ^rti&t  admirer  of  the  arts,  for  Platarch  {Aemil. 
Patd.  6)  mentions  that  after  his  first  consulship 
1m  took  eneckl  care  to  have  his  sons  educated  in 
the  arte  of  Oreece,  and  amongst  others  m  paintin«r 

and  sculpture  ;  and  that  :i>-';'i.riliTiL-lv  i-nt'T-'.i'iir.i 
mastess  of  those  arts  kuI  ^(trypenpoij  m 

hit  fiunily.  From  which  it  is  evident  that  the 
migrntion  of  Greek  artists  to  Rome  had  already 
oimmeuced  before  the  general  spoliations  of  Greece. 
Indeed  Livy  (zxxiz.  2*2)  expressly  mentions,  that 
many  artiits  came  from  Greece  to  Rome  apon  the 
ffWHwflW  of  the  ten  days  games  appointed  by  Pal* 
vius  Nobillor,  B.  c.  18G.  But  Rome  mnat  have 
had  its  Oretik  painters  even  before  this  time  ;  for 
the  picture  of  the  fMUrt  ef  Oiaoehnali  soldiers  after 
the  battle  of  RpTiffventum,  consecrated  by  him  in 
the  temple  of  Liberty  on  the  Aventine,  b.  c  21a 
(Liv.  xxiv.  16),  wai  in  all  imliahiUQr  tbi  work  «f 
«  Oreek  artist. 

The  ijatem  adopted  by  Ae  Romans  of  plunder- 
ing Greece  of  its  works  of  art,  reproljated  by 
Polybtas  (ix.  3),  «ras  not  without  a  precedent. 
The  Gvthaghdans  before  them  bad  ptondered  all 
the  coast  towns  of  Sicily  ;  and  the  Persi.ms,  and 
even  the  Macedonians,  carried  oil  ;tll  works  of  art 
as  the  lawful  prize  of  conquest.  (Diodor.  xiii.  90  ; 
Polyb.  ix.  6.  §  1 ;  Liv.  xxxi.  26;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv. 
19,  xxxT.  36.)  The  Roman  conquerors,  however, 
at  first  plundered  with  a  certain  depree  of  mo<lera- 
tioa  (Cic.  M  Verr,  v.  4) ;  as  Maroellas  at  Syracuse, 
and  Pahiot  Mnximnt  at  Tanntmn,  who  carried 
away  no  more  works  of  art  tlian  wore  necessary  to 
adorn  their  triumphs,  or  decorate  sonio  of  the 
public  buildings.  (Cic  m  Verr.  v.  52,  &c. ;  Plut. 
Fai.  Mar.  22,  MareeL  30.)  The  works  of  Greek 
art  brought  from  Sicily  by  MarccUus,  were  the 
first  to  inspire  the  Romans  with  the  desire  of 
adorning  their  publie  edifices  with  statues  and 
paintings ;  whieh  taste  was  eonveited  into  a  pas- 
sion whcTi  they  bfc.imc  acquainted  with  the  great 
treasures  and  almogt  inexhaustible  resources  of 
Greece ;  and  th'  ir  ra^Acity  knew  no  boundt. 
Plutarch  says  that  M^rcellus  {in  VU.  21)  was 
accused  of  having  corrupted  the  public  morals 
thiongh  the  introduction  of  works  of  art  into 
Roma  s  iinee  from  that  period  the  people  wasted 
mdi  af  their  tina  in  disputing  anont  aita  and 


artiiti.    But  Maioeniie  gloried  b  Ae  fiwt,  and 

boasted  even  before  Greeks,  that  he  was  the  first 
to  teach  the  Romans  to  esteem  and  to  admire  the 
exquisite  productions  of  Gmdt  ait.  Vo  kara 
from  T.ii-y  (yxv'i.  21)  that  one  of  the  ornaments  of 
the  tnuniph  of  MarccUus,  214  b,  r.,  was  a  picture 
of  the  capture  of  Syracuse. 

Thaae  apoiiations  of  Oreeca^  of  the  Giecian  king* 
doma  of  Alia,  and  of  Sieily,  oontmaad  nnintcfrupt- 
ediy  for  about  two  centuries  ;  yet,  according  to 
Mucianus,  says  Pliny  (//.  N.  zxxir.  17^,  such 
was  the  inconceivable  wealth  ef  Greeee  in  werica 
of  art,  that  Rhodes  alone  still  oont^ned  upwards 
of  3000  statues,  and  that  there  could  not  have 
been  leit  al  Athens,  at  Oljmpia,  or  at  DelphL 
The  men  who  eontributed  principally  to  fill  tho 
public  edifices  and  temples  of  Rome  with  tho 
works  of  Grecian  art,  were  Cn.  Maidiu.s,  Kulvius 
Nobilior,  who  plundered  the  temples  of  Ambrecia 
(Ut.  xzrriii.  44),  Mummitts,  SoDa,  Loodlaa, 
Scaunis,  and  Verres.  (Liv.  xxxix.  5,  6,  7  S 
//.  N.  xxxiii.  53,  xxxiv.  17,  xxxvii.  6.) 

Mumroius,  after  the  destruction  of  Corinth,  b.  a 
146,  carried  off  or  destroyed  more  works  of  art 
than  all  his  predecessors  put  together.  Some  of  his 
soldiers  were  found  by  Polybius  playing  at  dice 
upon  the  celebrated  picture  of  Dionysus  by  Aris- 
tcid^  (Strah.  TiiL  p.  38 1 .)  Many  valaable  wwica 
also  were  purchased  upn  this  occasion  by  Attains 
III.,  luid  sent  to  Peivamus  ;  but  they  all  found 
their  way  to  Rome  on  his  death,  B.C.  183,  as  ha 
b<>qucathed  all  his  property  to  the  Ilnman  ppople. 
(Plin.  //.  A^.  xxxiii.  53.)  Scaunis,  ia  bis  aedile- 
ship,  B.  c.  58,  had  all  the  public  pictures  still  re- 
maining in  SiCTon  transpwtod  to  Rome  on  accoimt 
of  Ae  debts  of  the  fermer  city,  and  he  ademed  the 
preat  temporar)' theatre  which  he  erected  upon  that 
occa<>ion  with  3000  bronze  statues.  (Plin.  H,  N. 
xxxv.  40,  xxxvL  24.)  Venca  mmadnd  Aeiaaad 
.\cliaLT^  and  jilundered  almost  every  temple  and 
public  editice  in  Sicily  of  whatever  was  valuablo 
m  it.  Amongst  the  numerous  robberies  of  Verrcs, 
Cicero  (ta  F«rr«  iv.  56)  mcntiooa  parUculariy 
twenty-seven  beaodfiil  ptctnrea  taiken  from  Cha 
ti-mple  of  Minerva  at  Syracuse,  consisting  af  por> 
traits  of  the  kings  and  tyrants  of  Sicily. 

From  the  deatmetion  ef  Corinth  by  Mnmmiua, 
and  the  spoliation  of  Athens  by  SuUa,  the  higher 
tiranches  of  art,  especially  in  pointing;',  experienced 
so  scnsiUa  a  decay  in  Greece,  that  only  two 
painters  arc  mentioned  who  can  be  classed  with 
the  great  masters  of  former  times :  Timomachus  of 
15y7-antium,  contemporary  with  Caesar  (Plin.//. ,V. 
xxxv.  40,  &c),  and  Action,  mentioned  by  Lucian 
{Imag.  1 ;  Heivid.  5),  who  lived  apparently  aboal 
the  time  of  Hadrian.  (MUIlcr,  Arck'doL  §  211.  1.) 
Yet  Rome  was,  about  the  end  of  the  republic,  full 
of  painters,  who  appear,  however,  to  have  been 
chiefly  occupied  in  portrait,  or  decorative  and  ara- 
besque painting :  painters  must  also  have  been 
very  imnu>rous  in  Egypt  and  in  Asia.  Paintings 
of  various  descriptions  still  continued  to  perform  « 
conspicDOOe  part  in  the  trhimpha  of  the  Roman 
coniiuerors.  In  the  triumph  of  Potnpev  over  Mitliri- 
dates  tho  portraits  of  the  children  and  iaiuily  of 
that  monarch  were  carried  in  the  procession  (Ap- 
pian,  (le  Jli  ll.  Mitkrid.  117);  and  in  one  of  0.e8ar*s 
triumphs  the  ^rtmits  of  his  principal  enemies  in 
the  civil  war  were  dis}i1ay<  d,  with  the  exception  of 
that  ef  Pompej,  {ld.d€  'lkU.  CmL  ii,  101.) 

The  aebooi  of  art  at  Rhodes  appears  (o  have  bean 
Sit 
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the  only  oiip  thai  had  experienced  no  prpat  change; 
for  works  of  the  highest  class  in  sculpture  were  still 
pnidaeMl  thm.  Tm  course  of  paintin;;  seems  to 
nave  heen  mnch  more  cnpricinus  tlsan  lliat  of  sculp- 
ture ;  in  which  nia.ster|>iec«s,  cxhibitint^  various 
baautieSt  appear  to  bare  been  prodiai'd  in  nearly 
erery  age,  from  that  of  PheidiM  to  that  of  Hadrian. 
A  decided  decay  in  piuntin?,  on  the  other  band,  is 
n'p«>at«-dly  ackno\vl<  iii:i  (!  in  the  lalor  Greek  and 
in  th«  best  Koniari  writers.  One  of  the  causca 
if  tilit  dt'cay  may  be,  that  the  hifhett  tseelleaee 
in  paintiu:;  ri-i|iii:p-<  the  conihination  of  a  much 
greater  viuu-ty  ut  qualities ;  whereas  inrention  and 
design,  identical  in  both  artaiare  the  sole  elements 
of  geulpture.  Paintt  r*  a!»"»  ar»'  addicfi-d  to  the 
pernicious,  though  lucnttive,  pntctice  of  dashing  otf 
or  desnotcbmg  their  works,  frnm  which  SCttlpiaw, 
from  the  very  nature  of  their  materials,  are  ex- 
empt :  to  paint  quickly  was  all  that  was  required 
from  Home  uf  the  Human  painters.  (Juv.  ix.  I4(>.)  j 
Works  in  sculpture  also,  through  the  dunbility  of 
their  material,  are  nolo  easily  preaerred  tnan 
paintini;!!,  and  tliey  serve  therefore  as  models  ami 
incentives  to  the  artists  of  after  agea.  Artists, 
therefore,  who  naj  hare  had  ability  to  exeel  in 
sctilpturr',  would  naturally  choose  tint  art  in  pre- 
ference to  [Kiinting.  It  is  only  thus  that  we  can 
■eeoont  for  the  pmdaetion  of  such  works  as  the 
Antinous,  the  I^nocnon,  the  Torso  of  ApoUonius, 
and  many  others  of  surpassing  excellence,  at  a 
period  when  the  art  of  painting  was  ooajNUatively 
extinct,  or  at  leait  princqadlj  piactiaea  as  mere 
decoratire  eolonring,  each  aa  toe  majority  of  the 
piiintinifs  of  Home,  Ilerculanrum,  and  Pompeii, 
now  extaut ;  though  it  must  be  remembered  tluU 
these  were  the  infinior  worita  of  an  inferior  age, 

XV.  linimin  Pint:titiij.  The  early  paintinjf  of 
Italy  and  Mai:na  (intei  ia  has  l<een  already  noticed, 
and  we  know  nothing'  of  a  Homan  painting  inde- 
jMMiileiit  of  that  of  Greece,  though  IMiny  ( //.  .V. 
XXXV.  7  )  tells  us  that  it  was  cultivated  at  an  early 
iM  Ti'id  by  the  Romans.  The  head  of  tlie  nolile 
house  of  the  Fabii  received  the  surname  of  Pictor, 
which  remdned  in  hii  (kmilr,  through  some  paint- 
ings which  he  executed  in  the  temple  of  Salus  at 
Rome,  A.  c.  dU4,  which  lasted  till  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Claadini%  when  they  wen  dcatroyed  by 
the  fire  thai  COUuroed  that  temple.  PacuviusaUu 
the  tragic  poet,  and  nephew  of  Knnius,  distin- 
guished himself  by  some  |«intings  in  the  temple  of 
JIercu!i<i  in  the  Fonim  Uojiriura,  about  lJi<ln.(\ 
AftcTvvards,  say*  Pliny  (/.  c),  painting  was  not 
practised  by  poliits  hamd»  (komuttM  waaflwi)  amongst 
the  Romans,  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  Turpi- 
lius,  a  Roman  knight  of  his  own  times,  who  exe- 
cuted some  beoutitui  works  with  his  left  band  at 
Verona.  Yet  Q.  Pedius,  nephew  of  Q.  Pedios, 
eoh^  of  Caeaar  with  Augustus,  waa  in^metod  in 
jKiinting,  and  became  a  jjreat  proficient  in  the  art, 
though  he  died  when  young.  Antistius  Labeo  also 
mniUKd  himself  with  painting  small  pidnrea. 

Julius  Caesar,  Agrippo,  and  Anijnstus  were 
among  the  earliest  great  patrtms  u(  artists.  Sue- 
tonius {Jul,  Cob*.  47)  informs  us  that  Caesar  ex- 
pended great  sums  in  the  purchase  of  pictures  by 
the  old  masters  ;  and  Pliny  (//.  N.  xxxv,  -10) 
mentiaoa  that  he  gave  as  much  as  80  talents  for  two 
pictniaa  by  hia  contcmporanr  Timomachna  of  Bj- 
santiani,  one  an  Ajax,  and  the  other  a  Medea  me- 
ditntiiiLT  tlie  murdt-r  of  her  children.  These  pictures, 
which  wcrv  pointed  in  encaustic,  were  very  cele- 


brated works  ;  they  are  alludivi  to  hy  Ovid  (Triff. 
ii  525),  and  are  mentioned  by  many  other  ancient 
writera. 

There  are  two  circnm«tinces  connected  with  the 
earlier  history  of  painting  ui  iiume  which  deaerre 
mention.  One  is  recorded  by  Liry  (xlL  28),  who 
inConna  na  tliat  tlie  Conial  Tib.  Sempronius  Grae* 
chuB.  dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Mater  Matata, 
upon  his  return  from  Saniinii.  ii. c.  174,  a  picture 
of  apparently  a  singular  description ;  it  cooaisted 
of  a  plan  of  thouland  of  Sariinia,  with  lepre- 
sentations  of  varinns  Iwttles  he  had  fought  thert', 
painted  upon  it.  The  other  is  mentioned  by  Pliny 
{H.  M  UZT.  7X  who  says  that  L.  Hoetilioa  Man- 
cinus,  It  c.  147,  expose<l  to  vi-  w  in  the  furum  a 
picture  of  the  takiof  of  Cartiiai^'e,  in  \^  hich  be  had 
performed  a  conspicoous  part,  and  explained  ita 
various  incidents  to  the  people.  Wiicther  these 
pictures  were  the  productioni  of  Greek  or  of  Roman 
artisu  is  doubtful ;  nor  ban  we  My  giiida  aa  ta 
their  rank  aa  wocka  of  art 

Tba  Romani  fmerally  bate  not  the  alighteat 
claims  to  the  nu  rit  of  having  promoted  the  fine 
arts.  Wo  have  seen  that  before  the  spoliations  of 
Greece  and  Sidly,  tha  atti  wave  held  in  no  consi* 
demtion  in  Home;  and  9ten  afterwards  nntil  the 
time  of  the  emperan,  painting  and  sculpture  »eem 
to  have  been  practised  very  rarely  by  Homana; 
and  the  works  which  were  then  produced  were 
chiefly  characterised  by  their  had  taste,  being  mere 
military  records  and  gaudy  displiys  of  coh^ur,  al- 
thoq^h  tha  dty  waa  crowded  with  tha  finest  pro- 
daetiont  of  aadent  Oreeoa. 

There  an*  three  distinct  p  riods  tibservable  In 
the  history  of  painting  in  Rome.  Tiie  hrst,  or  mat 
paried  of  Ofaae»>Raaiaa  wt»  maf  ba  dated  froai 

the  conquest  of  Greece  until  the  time  of  Augustus 
when  the  artists  were  chiedy  (irecks.  The  si-cond, 
horn  the  time  of  Augtutua  to  the  so  allied  Thirty 
Trrnnts  and  Diocletian,  or  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era  until  about  the  latter  end  uf  the 
third  centuij  ;  during  which  time  the  groat  ma- 
jority of  Roman  works  of  art  were  produced.  The 
third  comprehends  the  itato  of  the  arts  during  the 
exarchate  ;  when  Rome,  in  consequence  of  thi- 
foundation  of  Conatantinople,  and  the  changes  it 
involTed,  oalered  dmflar  apolialiona  to  tboae  which 
it  had  previously  inflicted  ujKin  Greece.  This  was 
the  period  of  the  total  decay  of  the  imitative  arts 
amon&rst  the  ancients. 

The  estaMinhmeiit  of  Christianity,  the  division 
of  the  empire,  and  the  incursions  of  barbarians, 
were  the  fint  great  causes  of  the  important  revo- 
lution enerieooed  by  the  imitatire  arts,  and  Uie 
serioiu  chedc  they  receired  ;  but  it  waa  reswed 
for  the  fanatic  fury  of  the  iconoclasts  effectoalfy  to 
destroy  all  tnoea  of  their  Caraer  aplaBdoor. 

Of  the  fifit  of  tbeae  three  patioda  aalBcient  baa 
been  already  said  ;  of  the  second  there  remain  still 
a  few  observations  to  be  made.  About  the  ba> 
ginning  of  tba  aaeand  period  ia  tbe  earliest  age  in 
which  we  hava  uuj  notice  of  portrait  painters 
{imui/inum  pietorts)^  ns  a  distinct  cla«s.  Pliny 
mentions  particuliuiy  Dionysius  and  Sop<jli8,a8  tbe 
most  celebrated  at  about  the  time  ot  Angustaa^ 
or  perhaps  earlier,  who  filled  picture  gallcrii^  with 
their  worita.  About  the  same  age  also  Lala  of 
Cyxicoa  waa  Tery  celebrated ;  she  painted,  however, 
chiefly  female  portraits,  but  recrived  greater  prieea 
than  "th.  otli.  r  two.  (Plin.//.  \.  xxw.  37,  40.) 

Portmits  must  hare  been  exceedingly  nomcfoua 
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amongi^t  l)ic  Iloinnn?  ;  Varro  made  a  collodion  of 
tb«  portiaiti  of  700  eminent  men.  (Plin.  H,  N, 
xzxv.  tL)  The  poitnnts  or  itatnei  of  men  wlio 

had  pcrfonncd  nny  public  service  were  placed  in 
the  temples  nud  other  public  places  ;  and  screnil 
edicts  wi  n*  passed  by  the  empeiura  of  Rome  r»>- 
specting  the  placing  of  them.  (Sueton.  Tiber.  26, 
OJig.  34.)  The  portraitu  of  authors  also  were 
placed  in  the  public  libraries;  they  were  appo- 
rently  fixed  abovs  the  cases  which  contained  their 
writings,  bdow  which  chain  wei«  pUieed  ftr  the 
oonrenienc'.*  of  rj'ndors.  (Cic.  ad  Attii-.  iv.  10; 
Sueton.  Titer.  7<',  C'lli'i.  .U.)  They  were  painted 
also  at  the  begin:un!;  of  mntHi<icriptt.  {Martial,  xir. 
lllti.)  Respecting  the  iinngitu's  or  war  portraits, 
which  were  preserved  in  "armaria  in  the  auia 
of  pri\-ntc  houses  (Plin.  ff.  N.  xxxr,  2  ;  Scncc  de 
iirmef.  iii  28),  there  ia  an  intereating  acooont  in 
Polybiui  (vi.  53).  With  the  exeepCieaof  Allion, 
as  alrcaily  mL'iuioiiofl,  not  n  sin;ile  pointer  of  this 
period  rose  to  eniiiu  ncF^ :  nitliough  some  were  of 
eoone  more  distinguishtil  than  others ;  as  the 
ptofligntc  Arilliiis  ;  Fabullus,  who  paintfd  Nero's 
golden  house  ;  Durotheus,  who  copied  for  Nero  the 
Veniu  Anadyomcne  of  ApcUcs  ;  Cornelius  Pinus, 
Aveioa  Priacuay  Marcna  Lndiua,  Maltioa,  and  otfaen. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  Mtxv.  87,  Ac)  Ptortraii,  deoomtire, 
aii'l  fcvi\p  painting  seem  to  liavo  erv.'Ms^ed  tiic  art. 
Pliny  and  Vitmvinf  legfiit  in  sinxiL;  terms  the  de- 
plorable state ef  painting  in  their  times,  which  was 
but  the  comroencoTnent  of  tlio  decay  ;  Vitruvius 
has  devoted  an  entire  chapter  (vii.  5)  to  a  lament- 
ation over  its  fallen  state  ;  and  I'linv  Bi>e;iks  of  it 
M  a  drinir  art  {H.  N,  xxxr.  I  l.j  The  latter 
writer  mstanoea  {H.  N.  xxrr.  SS)  as  a  rign  of  the 
mailin'i's  fif  hii  time  (itoitmc  ndntis  imaniitm),  the 
coloasal  portrait  of  Nero,  120  feet  high,  which  was 
painted  npon  canvaa,  a  thing  mlcnown  tiU  A«t 
tine. 

Manrus  Lodiu^  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  became 
miy  celebrated  for  his  landscape  decorations,  which 
were  illustraied  with  figmtea  actiTeljr  employed  in 
occnpations  snited  to  the  toenea  j  the  artiste  name, 

however,  is  dduLtful.  (Pee  Diet,  of  Biivi.  v.)  , 
This  kind  of  painting  became  tmiversai  alter  bis  j 
tiflie,  and  apparenUy  with  every  tpeciea  of  Uoenoe. 
Vitnivius  contrasts  the  state  of  deoratire  paintinr:r  I 
in  bis  own  age  with  what  it  wa^  formerly,  and  he 
enmnaiates  the  rarions  kinds  of  wall  painting  in 
ns(>  amongst  the  ancients.  They  first  imitated  the 
an-ajigcrnent  and  varieties  of  slabs  of  marble,  then 
the  variegated  frames  and  curuices  ot  yjaiuls,  to 
which  were  afterwards  added  architectural  decora- 
tion! ;  and  finally  in  the  exedne  were  painted 
tragic,  comic,  or  satyric  scones,  and  in  tl-.e  lom; 
galleries  and  corridori),  various  kinds  of  landscape^ 
or  even  subjects  from  the  p>etd  and  the  higher 
walks  of  history.  Rut  these  things  were  in  the 
time  of  Vitruviu3  Uutelessly  laid  aside,  and  had 
given  place  to  mere  gaudy  display,  or  the  most 
phantitotic  and  wild  coneeptiona,  mch  at  many  of 
the  ])aiiuingB  wbich  have  been  diMoreted  in 
Pompeii. 

Painting  now  cinio  to  be  practised  by  slave*, 
imd  painters  ai  a  lioily  were  held  in  little  or  no 
esteem.  R'^spccting  the  depraved  ajipli cation  of 
the  arts  at  this  period  see  Plin.  //.  A.  xxxv.  '6'^  ; 
Petron.  S(U.  88  ;  Propert.  ii.  9 ;  awtOD.  m  43  ; 
Juven.  ix.  145,  xii.  2tf. 

Monies  or  fdctmn  da  mmtttM,  t/m  mutimm,  was 
fCfygMiml  in  Roiim  in  tlie  tinia  of  the  CMdy  cat* 


'  jH-rors.  It  wa!!  also  common  in  Oreecc  and  Aisia 
Minor  at  an  eariier  period,  but  at  the  time  of 
whidi  we  am  imw  treetng  it  began  to  a  great 
extent  even  to  snpr-rsede  paintim?.  It  was  used 
cbietiy  for  floora,  but  walls  and  also  ceiliugd  were 
ronietimcs  ornamented  in  the  same  way.  (Plin. 
//.  M  xxxTi.  CO,  G4  ;  Athen.  xiL  p.  .Vll',  d.  ; 
Scnec.  Ep.  86;  Lucan,  x.  IIC.)  There  were 
van'oos  kinds  of  mosaic  ;  the  lithottrota  were  dis* 
tinet  fkom  the  pktitrae  de  awmm.  There  were 
•evend  Icindt  of  the  former,  as  the  tedile,  the  te- 

sellei/uiii,  and  the  Virmiciilitum,  \\\\'w\\  are  fi!l 
mechanical  and  onmraciiuU  styles,  unapplicable  to 
painting,  aa  they  were  worked  in  TCgular  figures. 
As  a  geTicral  distinction  between  musivum  and 
lithostmttun,  it  u;ay  be  obscn'ed  that  the  picture 
itself  was  de  musivo  or  optu  musivum,  and  its 
frame,  which  was  often  reiy  huge  and  beaotiful,  waa 
l^^otMrnm.  The  fbmwr  was  made  of  ^wioas 
coloured  small  cnlies  (fffM-nif  or  ^.s-sr'A/e),  of  dif- 
ferent nmtcrialt»,  and  the  iatlcr  of  small  thin  slabs, 
cruttae^  of  various  marbles,  &c.  ;  the  artists  wero 
termed  »wii«V'/ri(,  and  iiwidrudtru  or  tesfir'lnrii  re- 
spectively. Pliny  (//.  A',  xjcxvi.  GO)  ullribuit-s  the 
origin  of  mosaic  pavements  to  the  Greeks,  lie  mcn- 
tions  the  ^asarotoa  oecus  at  Peigamnm,  by  Sosns, 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  Oreek  nrasiTarii,  the 
[lavi'nieiit  of  v,  t-,ii  t'  represented  the  remnants  nf  a 
ttupper.  He  mentiuuB  also  at  Pergamnm  the  ikmous 
Canthanis  with  the  doves,  of  which  the  *  Dona  of 
the  Capitol '  is  supposed  to  he  a  copy.  {Mut.  Cap. 
iv,  61/.)  Another  mtuivarius  of  antiquity  was 
Diosoorides  of  Samos,  whose  name  is  found  upon  two 
mosaics  of  Pompeii.  {Mim,  Bork  in  84.)  Five 
others  are  nentioned  by  MfiHer.  {ArMM.  §  322. 
4.)  There  are  still  many  great  mojiaics  of  tlio 
ancients  extant.  (See  the  works  of  Ciampini, 
Fiffictti,  and  Lnborde.)  The  most  interastuigand 
most  vnluahle  ii  tlie  one  ]at<  !y  di.«ico\  ered  in  Pom- 
peii, wbich  is  .<ii)ppu8cd  to  rtiprciicnt  the  battle  of 
Issas.  This  mosaic  is  certainty  one  of  the  most 
ndnable  relics  of  'ancient  art,  and  the  design  and 
eompoeition  of  the  woric  are  so  superior  to  its  exe- 
cution, that  the  original  has  evidently  been  the 
production  of  an  age  long  anterior  to  the  degenerato 
period  of  the  moaaie  itselC  The  ctHnposition  is 
simple,  forcible,  and  beantiftil,  and  the  dcnign  ex- 
hibits in  many  respects  merits  of  the  highest  urUer. 
(See  Nicolini,  Qtiadro  tn  imusatco  acoperto  in  Pom- 
ptii;  Masois,  PotnjtU^  iv.  48  and  49  ;  and  Mullcr, 
Dcnkmiikr  der  alten  Kuntt,  i.  55.)  [  K.N.  W.  J 
PIONORATT  CIA  ACTIO.  [PioNUs.] 
Pi'ONOAiS  CA'PIO.   L^«t  PiONOJua  Ca- 

PIONUS,  a  pledge  or  sccnrity  for  a  debt  or  de- 
mmid,  is  derived,  says  Gains  (i)ig.  SO.  tit.  16.  s. 
288),  from  pmgnus  quia  cpiae  pignori  dnntmr, 
manu  tmduntiir.**  This  is  one  of  scveml  instances 
of  the  failure  of  the  Roman  Jurists  when  they  at- 
tempted etymological  explanation  of  words.  (Mu- 
TUUM.j  The  element  of  pignus  {pig)  is  contained 
in  the  word  pa^ny^-o^  and  ita  cognate  fermt. 

A  thing  is  said  to  be  pledged  to  a  man  when  it 
is  made  a  security  to  him  for  some  debt  or  demand. 
It  is  called,  says  Ulpian,  Ptgnns  when  the  pocses« 
sion  ot"  the  thing  is  given  to  him  to  whom  it  is 
luude  a  security,  and  Hypotheca,  when  it  is  niado 
a  security  without  being  put  in  his  possession. 
(Dig.  13.  tit  7.  a.  S  2;  Isidor.  Orig,  t.  25  ; 
ace  alao  Go,  ai  Fam»  ziii.  58.)  The  i^ieeinent 
tvt  pledga  wliidi  was  made  wilnont  ddivaiy  «f  tbo 
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thing  by  bare  agrecnjcnt  (nuda  conventio)  u  pro- 
perly Hypotheai.  (liut  4.  tiu  9.  f  7.)  Th« 
low  rplatiiip  t  i  Pi^ins  and  llrpothr'cn  was  in  all 
esa«ntiala  the  taate.  The  olijt  ct  of  the  pledging  ia 
that  tb«  pledgee  shall  in  casf  of  naeeiM^  mU  the 
plcdpi^  and  pay  liinisclf  his  domand  mit  nf  the  pro- 
ceeds. The  uriginal  nature  yf  plcdj^c  perhaps  was 
aimply  the  power  of  holding  a  debtor's  property  as 
ft  mwBM  of  compeUing  him  to  pty ;  and  a  powtr  of 
■nle  woold  b«  •  nnttar  of  MKuiaatM ;  bnt  the 

lalor  Roiiiaa  jurists  vl<'\vi-d  n  poWTof  M^tM  a 
jtfut  ut  the  cuuimct  of  plf;dge. 

A  pledge  may  be  given  (ret  ktfpoihmat  dari 
jH-lfsl)  for  any  olili;^;itii)n,  whether  mom-y  borrowed 
{inuiua  /CC/4IJW ),  Utwi,  in  a  caM  of  buyiiii;  and  sell- 
ing, lotting  and  hiring,  or  nudatuni  ;  whether 
the  (!hli;;ati'i  ii  cnnditional  or  unconditional ;  for 
port  tii  a  sum  <>{  money,  aj  wfU  a«  for  the  whole. 
(Dig.  20.  tit.  1.  8.  "i. )  Any  thinj;  could  be  the  ob- 
ject of  pledge  which  could  be  an  object  of  sale 
(Dig.  20.  tit  1.  s.  9  :  Dig.  20.  tit  8.  Quae  res 
]iii:ni.ri  vel  }iy  [Mith<'i.-ne  datai>  olili^jari  non  possunt), 
aiwl  it  might  be  a  thing  corporeal  or  incorporeal  ; 
s  ringle  thiof  or  m  untvenitjr  of  things.  If  a 
siii|j;lt-  thins  \v;«  |ili'd>;cd,  the  thinij  with  all  its  in- 
crease Wits  ihe  security,  a-t  in  the  case  of  a  piece 
of  Und  which  was  incn  .iscd  by  allurio.  If  a  shop 
{taltema)  wa*  plcdj;.  <1.  all  the  goods  in  it  wrn- 
pledged,  and  if  Siiuic  at  thciu  were  sold  aiid  others 
braoght  in,  and  the  pledger  died,  the  pledgee's 
Mcnrity  was  the  shop  and  all  that  it  contained  at 
the  time  of  the  pledgr>r'»  death.  (Dig.  20.  tit  1. 
n.  .'i  J.)  Jf  all  a  man's  property  was  pledci-i^U  the 
plo4go  comprehended  nliw  his  future  property,  un< 
leM  inch  property  was  clearly  exo  pted.  A  mm 
iiiik.'ht  also  pl.'ii-i-  any  claim  or  demand  that  hi' 
hod  against  anulher,  whether  it  was  a  debt  (nomcn) 
or  a  thing  (corpus).    (Big.  18.  tit  7.  t.  18.) 

The  m  t  of  pl<  .lining  required  no  jvirticular  fonn, 
in  which  rcspcvt  it  resembled  coalructs  made  by 
consensus.  Nothing  more  was  requisite  to  establiah 
the  Talidity  of  a  pledge  than  proof  of  the  agree- 
ment of  the  parties  to  it  It  was  called  Contractus 
})i::rii  nititiii,«,  when  it  was  a  cas<>  of  Pignua  ;  and 
Pactum  bjDothecae,  when  it  waa  a  caao  of  Hypo- 
tbeea;  in  tae  former  eato, liaditian  wa«  neeesftary. 
A  man  niii,'ht  also  by  his  testament  make  a  Pignus 
(Dig.  tit  7.  s.  26)  ;  for  the  Romans  applied 
the  notion  of  pigntu  to  an  annual  payment  left  by 
way  of  l.'inicy,  and  chariTPd  or  secured  on  land. 
(Dk.  34.  tit  1.  a.  12.)  The  intention  of  a  man  to 
ple^e  could  in  any  eate  1>e  deduced  either  fn>m 
his  words  or  from  any  nets  which  admitted  of  iiu 
other  interpretation  tlian  an  intention  to  pU  di^c. 

A  man  could  only  pledge  a  thing  when  he  was 
the  owD«r  and  had  full  jpower  of  disposioff  of  it ; 
bnt  a  pan  owner  of  a  thti^  eoold  pledge  hie  ehare. 
A  niaii  could  pledge  another  man's  property,  if  the 
other  cooeented  to  the  pledge  at  the  time  or  after- 
wBido  $  lint  in  cither  eaae  thie  must  properly  be 
considered  tho  pledge  of  the  owner  for  thr  ili  I  t  of 
another.  If  a  man  pledged  a  thmg,  which  was  not 
hia,  and  afterwards  became  the  owner  of  it,  the 
pledcrc  wM  valid.  (Dig.  IS.  tit  7.  20;  fMki  tit 
2.  s.  o.) 

The  aaomit  for  w^iii h  a  pledgt>  waa aocority  de- 
pended on  the  aoeoneat :  it  night  be  kg  principal 
and  interest,  or  ror  either ;  or  it  might  comprehend 

principal  and  intercut,  and  all  costs  and  exfM>nse8 
which  the  pledgee  might  be  put  toon  account  of  the  j 
thing  pledged.   (Dig.  13,  tat  17.  %     25.)    For  ( 


iusUmce  a  creditor  would  be  entitled  to  his  neces- 
expenaee  eoooeming  a  dava  or  naoalata  which 

been  pigricnited. 
Pigoos  might  be  created  by  a  judicial  sentence, 
ao  far  iutanoahj  the  decree  of  the  praetor  giving  to 
a  creditor  power  to  take  possession  of  his  debtM>'« 
property  (mittio  enditoria  in  bona  debitoria)^  either 
a  single  thing,  or  all  his  property,  as  the  case  might 
be.  But  the  penniision  or  command  of  the  inegie> 
tratm  did  not  effect  a  pledge,  onleea  the  pti—a 
actuiilly  took  pr)sses«ioii  of  the  thinu:.  The  folluw- 
ing  are  instances :  —  the  immissio  damai  infecti 
causa  (DAHKVir  IfrracrvM] :  legatorua  aenaiK 

donim  causa,  which  had  for  itJ  obif^r?  t*ii-  s<»cunn  • 
of  a  leimcy  which  had  been  left  sub  conditione  ^ 
I  die  (Dii:.  36.  tit  4):  laioain  ventris  in  ]i^'>»*i*- 
iionein,  when  the  pregnant  widow  was  allowed  m 
take  po8«c6sion  of  the  inheritance  for  the  proux* 
tion  of  a  postumus :  and  the  auoBe  rei  senrandae 
causa.  The  right  which  a  penoQ  obtained  br 
stich  Immissio  was  called  Pignut  Praetoriam.  It 
wan  cfllUd  Pipiona  aipio,  when  the  Praetor  al- 
lowed the  good*  of  a  penoa  to  he  taken  who  was 
in  eontMnpt  of  the  eooR,  or  allowod  hia  penm  ta 
be  M-iz*  d  after  a  judgnonA  given  ^gaimt  hiai  (ar 

Ciiumt  judimti). 

There  was  also  among  the  Romana  a  tacita 

hypithera,  which  existed  not  by  consfiU  of  the 
parties  but  by  rule  ot  law  {ijmtjmre)^  m  a  c^amt- 
quence  of  eortna  acta  or  ^gieemfaita,  which  were 
not  acu  or  agreements  pertaining  to  pledging, 

(Dig.  20.  tit  2.    /«  qitUnu  eatuit  ptpmct  rel  %ipe> 

(fitot  ttirite  cotitrahttur.)     These  Ilyp^jtlieco*  Were 

genoml  or  speciaL  The  following  are  ins ta noes  of 
what  werp  Oeneral  HypoAecae.  The  Fucna  had  a 

;;encral  liypotlieca  in  rcsjxHrt  of  iu  claims  on  the 
pruperty  of  the  subject,  and  on  the  property  of  its 
agenU  or  ofHcen;  the  hosbond,  on  the  property 
of  him  who  promised  a  I>i>» :  and  letter's  and 
tideiconimissiuii  in  respect  of  their  legacies  or  tidei- 
commiasa,  on  that  ptrtion  of  the  hereditas  of  him 
who  had  to  pay  the  legacies  or  fiili  ii  iiiiiiiiin. 
There  were  other  cases  of  general  hypothecae. 

The  following  are  instances  of  Special  h\-po- 
thecae :  —  The  lessor  of  a  Pmedinm  nrhanttm  had 
an  hypothcca,  in  retpeet  of  hie  dahns  aririx^  o«it 
of  the  contract  of  liirinu,  on  every  thin;?  which  the 
lessee  {inquiUntu)  brought  upon  the  premises  f«r 
constant  vam  (meaato  M  Utata).  The  Icam  ef  a 
Pmedinm  msticum  had  an  hypothe^a  on  the  finiitl 
of  the  farm  as  i^noii  as  they  were  collected  by  thelee* 
see(oofo««»).  ( Dig.  20.  tit ».  a  7;  19.  tit  2.0.24.) 
A  person  who  lent  mrmey  to  repair  a  rninous 
house,  Itad  on  hyp<>thcca  uu  the  hous<^  and  the 
ground  on  which  it  stood,  {prided  the  mooef 
wete  laid  out  on  it ;  bat  there  was  no  hjpoUieca, 
if  the  money  waa  lent  to  build  a  hooae  with  or  to 
enlaige  it  or  omanient  it.  Pupilli  and  minores 
had  on  bypotbeca  on  tbingi  which  were  bought  with 
their  money. 

The  person  who  bad  civfn  a  pledge,  was  still 
the  owner  of  the  thing  that  was  jpledged.  He  coold 
therefore  use  the  thing,  and  enjoy  its  fhiita,  if  he 
had  not  given  t]p  the  possession.  But  the  agree- 
ment might  be  that  the  creditor  should  have  the 
use  or  profit  of  the  thing  initead  of  interest,  which 
kixul  of  contract  was  called  Antichresis  or  mutaal 
use :  and  if  there  was  no  aoreement  as  to  use,  the 
creditor  could  not  iisi^-  the  thing,  even  if  it  was  in 
his  possession.  The  pledger  ooold  also  sell  the 
thing  pledged,  unleoi  them  were  aome  agreanong 
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to  the  contnuy,  but  such  sale  did  not  aS»ct  the 
right  of  the  pledgee.  (Dig.  18.  tit  7.  s.  18.  §.2.) 
If  the  pledger  sold  a  morable  thin;;  that  waa  pig- 
neroted,  or  that  was  specially  hypothecated,  with> 
out  the  knowk-dgf  and  consent  oi  the  creditor,  he 
was  guilty  of  funum.  (Dig.  47.  tit  2.  n  Id.  i  6, 
tnd  1.  <W.  pr.)  If  the  pledger  M  die  tiow  of  a 
pignoa  being  rrivrr.  was  not  the  ovn\cr  of  the  thing, 
out  had  the  poaacMioo  of  it,  he  could  still  acquire 
the  proper^  of  the  thing  by  usucapion,  for  tlw 
pledging  was  not  «a  iBtenaptMii  of  the  UMiei^ia 

[POSSESSIO.1 

Thn  creditor  could  keen  possession  of  A  pigner- 
ated  thing  till  his  deaiand  was  fully  satisfied,  and 
Ike  coQld  nuuiitiiin  hii  right  to  the  possession  against 

any  other  person  who  obtained  possession  of  the 
thing.    He  could  aha  pledge  the  thing  that  was 
pledged  to  him  ;  that  is,  he  could  transfer  the 
pledge.    (Dig.  20.  tit.  1.  B.  13.  §  2.)   He  had  also 
the  right,  in  caac  his  demand  wu«  not  ftfiiisitied  at 
the  time  agreed  on,  to  sell  the  thing  and  i^itisfj  his 
deuumds  out  of  the  proceeds (iu  dittntkcndi  site 
tmdmtii  pignm).    (Cbd.  8.  til  27  (28).)  This 
power  of  sale  luii^'ht  he  qualitied  by  the  terms  of 
the  ai^reenieut  ;  but  a  creditor  could  not  be  de« 
privcd  of  idl  power  of  tale ;  nor  could  ho  be  com* 
pellcd  to  exercise  liis  power  of  sale.  Gains  (ii.  64) 
illustrates  the  maxim  that  he  who  was  not  the 
owner     a  thini;,  could  in  some  cases  sell  it,  by 
the  exMnple  of  the  pledgee  aelliqg  a  thing  placed; 
hut  he  properly  rnen  die  act  of  vde  to  the  will 
of  the  delitor,  a-s  exjire^sed  in  the  a|,'reeine!it  of 
pledging  ;  and  thus  in  legal  effect,  it  is  the  debtor 
who  eeSi  by  means  of  his  agent,  the  creditor.  An 
agreement  that  a  pledpo  should  be  forfeited  in  case 
the  demand  was  not  (aid  at  the  time  agreed  on, 
was  originally  very  coiniuou  ;  but  it  was  declared 
by  Coiutantine,  A*  n.  326,  to  be  illegal.  [Com.mis- 
DORiA  Lbx.]    In  case  of  a  sale  the  creditor,  ac 
conling  to  the  later  law,  must  give  the  debtor 
notice  of  bis  intention  to  sell,  and  after  such  notice 
be  anut  wah  two  yean  before  he  conid  legally 
make  a  sale.    Tf  any  thing  remained  over  after 
satisfying  the  creditor,  it  was  his  duty  to  give  it  to 
the  debtor  ;  and  if  the  price  was  inioffldnit  to 
satisfy  the  creditor's  demand,  his  debtor  was  still 
his  debtor  for  the  remainder.    If  no  purchaser  at 
a  reoiionable  price  could  be  found,  the  in-ditor 
might  become  the  purchaser,  but  still  the  debtor 
bad  a  right  to  redeeitt  the  thing  within  two  years 
on  condition  of  fun7nii«f|ing<lw creditor.  (Cod. 
8.  tit  64.  s.  6.) 

If  there  were  several  creditors  to  whom  a  thing 
was  pledged  which  w;i3  insufficient  to  satiif'/  'hem 
all,  be  whose  pledge  was  prior  in  time  had  a  pre- 
ference OTer  the  rest  {potior  est  in  pitpiorequi  prius 
crtdidU  peaanam  tt  aeapU  iu^wAloeam,  Dig.  20. 
tit  4.  a  II).  There  were  tome  ezopptioae  to  thie 
rule  ;  for  iiistai.c*',  ^vhen  a  subsequent  pledgee  had 
lent  his  luouey  to  save  the  pledged  thing  from  de- 
struction, he  had  a  preference  over  a  prior  pledgee. 
(Dig.  20.  tit.  4.  s.  5,  G.)  This  rule  has  Wn 
adopted  in  the  English  Law  lu  to  money  lent  on 
•hips  and  secured  by  bottomry  bonds. 

Certain  hypothecae^  both  tacitae  and  founded  on 
eontiaet,  bad  a  prefewnce  or  priority  {pfiviUgiutn) 
over  all  other  claims.  The  Fiscus  had  a  preference 
in  respect  of  its  claims  ;  the  wife  in  respect  of 
iwr  dos  ;  the  lender  of  money  for  the  repair  or 
restoration  of  a  building  ;  a  pupilhis  with  whose 
money  a  thing  had  been  bought.    Of  those  bypo- 
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thecac  which  were  founded  on  oonUae^  the  fol- 
lowing were  privileged:  the  hypodieeae  of  thoee 
who  hnd  lent  money  for  the  purch.-ute  of  an  im- 
raoj-able  thing,  or  of'  a  shop,  or  for  the  building, 
maintaining,  or  improving  of  a  honse,  ftc,  and  had 
contracted  for  an  hy[x.theca  on  the  thing  ;  there 
was  also  the  hypotheca  which  the  seller  of  an 
immovable  thing  reserved  bv  contract  until  he  was 
paid  the  pnrchaao-money.  Of  these  daimants,  the 
FiNtu  caoie  lint  t  then  the  wife  m  respect  of  her 
dos ;  and  then  the  other  privileged  crediton^ne^ 
cording  to  their  priority  in  point  of  time. 

In  the  case  of  unprivileged  creditors,  the  ge- 
neral rule  as  already  observed  was,  that  priority  in 
time  gave  priority  of  right  But  an  hypotheca 
which  could  be  proved  by  a  siting  executed  in* 
certain  public  form  {jmdrumeiaim  ptMice  mn- 
/ec(um)y  or  which  wai  proved  by  the  signatures 
of  three  reputahlo  persons  (vi'^iruincntniii  quad 
puUtcr.  ojfi/ntumy,  had  a  priority  over  all  thoee 
which  could  not  be  so  proved.  If  levend  faypo- 
thccac  of  the  same  kind  were  of  the  same  d.nfe,  ho 
who  was  in  possession  of  the  thing  bad  a  prion t}'. 

The  creditor  who  had  for  any  reason  the  priority 
over  the  rest,  wae  intitled  to  be  satisfied  to  the 
fhll  amonnt  of  bis  claim  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
thing  pledged.  A  subsequent  creditor  could  ob- 
tain the  rights  of  a  prior  creditor  in  several  ways. 
If  he  famished  tlie  debtor  with  money  to  pay  off 
the  debt,  on  the  riirlition  of  standing  in  hi^  place, 
and  the  money  was  actually  paid  to  the  prior 
creditor,  the  subsequent  creditor  stepped  into  the 
place  of  the  prior  creditor.  (Dig.  20.  tit.  3.  s.  3.) 
Also,  if  he  purchased  the  thinpr  on  the  condition 
that  the  purchase-money  should  gu  to  satisfy  a 
prior  creditor,  he  thereby  stepped  into  liis  plaoe. 
A  subsequent  creditor  ootdd  aiso,  wtthoot  the  eon* 
sent  either  of  a  prior  creditor  or  of  the  debtor,  pay 
off  a  prior  creditor,  and  stand  in  h  is  place  to  the 
amount  of  the  sum  so  paid.  This  arrangement, 
however,  did  not  affect  the  rights  of  an  tnter> 
raeduite  pledgee.  (Dig.  20.  tit  4.  s.  IG.) 

The  creditor  h.ad  an  actio  hypothecaria  or 
noraticia  in  respect  of  the  pledge  against  ofoiy 
person  who  was  in  possession  Tt  and  lud  not  a 
better  right  than  himself.  This  right  of  action 
existed  indifferently  in  the  case  of  Pignus  and 
Hj-potheca.  The  hypothfcaria  aclia  was  designed 
to  give  effect  to  the  rwht  of  the  pledgee,  and  con- 
sequently for  the  delivery  of  the  hyp<ithecated 
thing  or  the  payment  of  the  d<-bt.  A  creditor  who 
had  a  Pignus,  had  also  a  right  to  the  Interdictuui 
retinendae  et  recupemndae  posscssionis,  if  he  was 
disturbed  in  his  possession. 

The  pledge«  was  bound  tn  re.store  a  pignus  on 
jayment  of  the  debt  for  which  it  ii.ul  been  given  ; 
and  np  to  that  time  he  was  bound  to  take  proper 
care  of  it  On  pajrment  of  the  debt,  ha  might  be 
sued  in  an  actio  pignoraticia  by  the  pledger,  for 
the  restoration  of  the  thing,  and  for  any  damage 
that  it  had  snstidned  through  his  neglect  The 
remedy  of  the  pledgee  against  the  pledger  for  his 
proper  co«U  and  charges  in  mpect  of  the  pledge, 
and  for  any  dolus  or  ctdpft  en  the  part  of  the 
pledger  relatbg  thereto,  m»  Ij  an  actio  p^no' 
raticia  contraria. 

The  pledge  was  extinguished  if  the  thing 
perished,  for  the  loss  was  the  owner's ;  it  was  also 
extinguished  if  the  thing  was  changed  so  as  no 
longer  tn  he  the  same,  as  if  a  man  should  have  all 
the  timber  in  a  merchant's  yard  as  a  sccori^,  and 
8n  3 
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13.  tit.7.  s.  li!.  if  llicro  was  confusii".  ivs 

when  the  pledger  lj>  aune  the  owner  of  the  tiling 
that  waa  pledged.  It  waa  aim  cxtiqguitbed  l  y 
the  peymont  of  the  debt ;  aod  in  wamm  other  ways. 

The  liiw  of  pledge  at  Rmno  wa-s  prinLii>.iKy 
founded  on  the  Edict  Origuullj'  the  only  mode 
of  giving  security  was  by  a  tianmr  of  the  Qairi* 
tiria;!  fi',v:i<T*lii ;>  of  thr  \hU\z  hy  M.iru':;>nlio  or  In 
jure  ctisstu,  if  it  wm  a  Kcs  Mancipt,  011  the  condi- 
tion of  its  being  sa^QOTCyad*  wlK^n  the  debt  wna 
paid  ($ul>  U<ie  remancipaiioHU  or  mi!'  fiJiic'iit).  fFi-  ; 
UL'ciA.J  Afterwards  a  thing  wa*  givcu  to  iho 
cnditor  with  the  condition  that  he  mi^ht  teU  it  tu 
case  Ills  detaand  wa*  not  satisfied :  tbcro  wat  no 
transfer  of  liha  ownenliip.  But  to  long  as  the 
creditor  could  not  protect  his  poMossI  ti  by  Irpal 
meam,  this  was  a  veiy  inwfficient  aecuxity .  Ulti> 
natdy  the  Praetor  gave  a  csreditor  «  rigbt  of  aetioB 

(ii'-liu  ill  rfin)  \ur'rv  t!'.<>  iiainc  Scrviana  artij  for 
the  recover)*  of  the  pr  operty  of  a  cukauii  which 
was  his  security  for  his  rcait  (pntncrcAliUts/umli); 
and  th'-,  l  iiiht  of  action  wtu  extends  undvr  tlic 
uaoie  o{  ifUiijki  6er\'iana  or  hypothccariit  gtuvmUy 
to  creditors  who  had  things  piguc-ratod  or  nypothc- 
cntcd  to  them.  (Inst.  4.  tit  >i.  8.7.)  As  to  the 
Interdictum  Salviauum,  sec  Intek!*I(:tl'm. 

The  progress  of  pledge  In  the  lu'ijao  system 
wai  firom  th«  damn  coathrancc  ot  a  cuuvevauce 
and  TecoBrgyaneo  of  tlM  ownership,  to  tbe  delivery 
(traditii))  nf  a  C,u\i^  without  n  cuiivi^vaiuo  and 
upon  an  agreetiieut  that  it  abould  be  a  seem  ay 
(fiigoua),  and  finally  to  the  lUDpIe  Pactum  hy- 
]•  )Thi-srTic,  in  wlikh  case  there  was  no  dcliTcry,  and 
ikli  that  the  crt;diUjr  gat,  was  a  ri^ht  to  have  suuie 
particular  thing  of  tho  debtor  tobject  to  be  sold  to 
pay  his  debt  The  hypotheca  waj  the  Inst  stage 
in  the  development  of  the  Roman  law  of  Pledge. 
It  gave  facilities  for  pledging  beyond  what  existed 
when  the  Pignua  waa  only  in  om,  because  things 
eoald  he  hypothecaled  withont  a  tnuwfer  of  owner* 
itr  a  u'^iii  Lj  "f  ]io-sess;on,  suili  as  mere  rights 
of  action^  debts,  and  the  like.  In  fact,  Pawn  or 
Pledge  under  the  form  of  Hypotheca  wae  perfected 
hy  thr-  Krimari?,  and  there  is  rt'-'thirii;  to  add  to  it 

The  lluuuui  I^avv  of  Pledge  luu*  lu.uiy  p*. lists  of 
resemblance  to  the  English  Law,  but  more  is  com- 
prehended under  the  Roman  Law  of  I'led^^e  than 
the  English  Law  of  Pledge,  including  in  that  term 
Mortgage.  Many  of  the  thinsa  comprehended  in 
the  Koman  X«w  of  Pledge  buong  to  the  English 
Law  of  Lien  and  to  «u«r  divwioM  of  English 
Law  which  are  not  indsdad  nnder  Pledge  or 
Alortgage. 

(Dig.  n.  tit  1, 2,  3,  &e. ;  Cod.  a  tit  14—35; 

Gaius,  ii.  59—01  ;  Dig.  1  'X  tit.  7,  and  Cod.  4. 
tit  'J4.  Do  Pignoraticia  -Attimte  vc4  cujitra;  Puchta, 
Ini^t.  i.  §210,  c\c.  ;  th.  re  is  an  English  treatise 
iiititlcd  **  The  Law  of  Pledges  or  Pawns  as  it  w".is 
in  use  among  the  Romans,  ice.,  by  John  AyliiVe, 
Jiondun,  1 73-,"  which  appears  to  contain  all  that 
can  be  Mtid,  but  the  author's  method  of  treating 
the  tabject  »  net  perspicuous.)  [O.  L  ] 

riT,A  (T^-a^  a),  a  boll.  The  game  at  i  d! 
(atpaipitrrtKi)  was  o»e  of  the  moat  fovourite 
g)-mnaatw  ezerdiet  of  the  Graeka  and  Romans 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire.  As  the  ancicuta  wen:  f'>nd  of  attributing 
the  invention  of  all  game*  to  particular  persons  or 
occasions,  we  find  the  Fnrnr  to  l.i'  thf  ljisc  with  re- 
spect to  the  origui  of  this  j^nrnc  ^licrud.  i.  ; 
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.\thcn.  i.  p.  14,  d.  e. ;  Plin.  viL  5G),  but  such 
»t.%tements  do  not  deserve  attention.  What  is 
neire  to  the  purpose  in  reference  to  its  antiquity  ix, 
that  we  find  it  mentioned  in  the  Odyaaee  («i  lUQ, 
.Sec.  vfii  370,  At.%  when  it  b  played  by  the 
ri^ar.^-iau  damsels  to  the  sound  of  imi^ic,  and  also 
by  two  celebcated  petfoimen  at  tite  court  of  Aid- 
nana  in  a  mart  nitiatie  manner  afleonpanied  with 

The  varlotu  movements  of  the  body  rrquiml  in 
the  game  of  boll  gare  elasticity  and  grace  the 
fiLnirr  ;  whence  it  was  Jiiphlr  esteenK  J  by  the 
(ireeks.  Tiie  Athenians  &vt  m  «i  value  uu  it, 
than  they  conferred  upon  Aristonicus  of  Corystus 
the  nght  of  citizenship,  and  erected  a  statue  to 
his  honour,  cm  accomit  of  his  skill  in  this  game. 
(.\then.  i.  p.  l9,a.  ;  compare  Suulas,  #.  r.'Opxv^.) 
It  waa  eauaily  estcf^nnd  by  the  other  states  of 
Greece;  ue  young  Spartana,  when  they  wcie 
leaving  the  cnr.t^'tion  of  ephcbi,  were  called  apeu- 
ptis  (Pausw  iiL  14.  §  6  ;  Bikkh,  Corn.  /user.  a. 
138G,  1433),  probably  because  their  chief  ezerciae 
\va.*  the  pamr  at  ball.  Kvrry  <  »an[ili-te  (;yuni;i.«ium 
Lad  a  r>»>ni  {^atfKUfmntifnov^  a<palfnffrpa)  dcTottd  lo 
this  exircise  [Ovmnasiim],  where  a  special 
teacher  (ff^KuptJTiicfs)  gave  instruction  in  the  art ; 
for  it  required  no  small  skill  and  practice  to  play 
it  well  and  gmccfully. 

The  pma  at  bail  waa  as  great  a  fiiTouritc  with 
the  Bomam  as  the  Gredu,  and  was  played  at 
I  It  nie  by  persons  of  all  ages.    A\i;.ni--itns  used  te 
I  piay  at  boll.  (Suet  Aug.  B3.)    Pliny  {,Ep,  ui.  1) 
I  relates  how  much  his  aged  friend  Sportnna  ezer- 
eisrd  himself  in  this  game  f  if  the  parpoif  of  ward- 
inif  .'tT  old  nge  ;  and  nnder  th'-  einjiire   it  wa* 
ii'-rany  played  bfTiTu  t.ikiii,'  the  bath,  in  a  rooin 
{s}^haeruiterium)  attached  to  the  baths  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  in  which  we  read  of  the  jnlierepni  or  player 
at  tennis.    (Sen.  Ep.  57  ;  Orclli,  Inter,  n.  2^ti}l.) 

The  game  at  ball  waa  played  at  in  variotu  ways; 
the  Uter  Cheek  writers  mention  five  dtflerent 

modes,  ovfai'^a.,   fWtaKVf>'Ji,   (^ajuVSo,  apTrarrr^r^ 

iw6^^<i^iSf  and  there  were  probably  many  other 
varieties    I.  Oipnvia       n  game,  in  which  the 

ba!I  wa^  thrown  up  into  the  air.  and  each  of  the 
pcr»<>iu  vvLu  played  strove  to  catch  it,  before  it  fell 
to  the  ground.  (Pollux,  ix.  106 ;  Hesych.  and 
Phot  *.  r./  Eustath.  ad  OJ.  viiL  372.  p.  1601.) 
2.  'EiflaKvpot,  also  called  f<prt€ticfi  and  iwtitoiyos^ 
was  the  gome  at  foot- ball,  played  in  much  the 
same  wa^  aa  with  ua,  by  a  great  nnmber  of  per- 
sona dinded  into  two  parties  opposed  to  one  an- 
other. (Pollux,  ix.  lO-J.)  Tlii*  was  a  fiveurite 
game  at  Sparta,  where  it  was  plajcd  with  great 
emulation.  (Siebelis,  oif  Anss;  ut  II.  (  &)  S. 
♦aw.'t'So,  calK  d  lipfrlvSa.  by  He,>iyihiii3  (s.e.),  was 
played  by  a  number  of  pcr&uu^  wha  threw  the 
ball  from  one  to  another,  but  its  peculiarity  con- 
sisted in  the  person  whn  had  the  ball  jin  liMiin:; 
to  throw  it  to  a  ceruiik  iudividual,  and  w  hile  ilic 
latter  was  expecting  it,  suddenly  turning,  and 
throwing  it  to  another.  Viu'ious  etymologies  of 
this  word  are  given  by  the  grammarians,  (Pollux, 
i\.  10')  ;  Ktym.  Mag.  s.r,  'bayli  ;  .^then.  L  p. 
15,  a.)  4.  'Aproffrov,  which  was  also  played  at 
hj  the  Romans,  is  spoken  of  tmder  HaapaarvK. 
5.  'Air6^^a^i%,  was  a  Lr;ime  in  which  th*'  jhiycr 
threw  the  b.iil  lo  the  ground  w  ith  such  force  as  to 
cause  it  to  rebound,  when  he  !>tniLk  it  down  again 
with  the  jvahn  of  his  f]and  and  so  went  on  d'dng 
tmuiy  times :  tlie  number  of  times  was  counted. 
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(Prilux,  ix.  105.)  Wc  Icam  from  Plato  (T7,eaH. 
n.  146)  that  in  one  game  of  ball,  )>layed  at  by 
boyt,  Uiough  we  do  not  know  wbM  kind  it  wnA, 
the  boT  who  wm  conqoand  nm  CtIM  an  (fivot)  ; 
and  the  one  who  eompHnd  ww  mmcd  king 
(fiaoikthy, 

Aaong  iIm  RooHnw  tl»  gane  at  Ml  wai  aho 

phfad  at  in  various  wayiu  Pila  was  usrfl  in  a  qmp- 
nl  aOBiafivanj  kind  of  ball  t  but  the  balls  among 
tlM  RomBBo  ne»  to  bavt  been  of  three  kmda ; 

tho  pHa  in  its  narrower  scnw,  n  small  hall  ;  the 
/USc,  a  great  l^ill  tilled  with  air  [Follis]  ;  and 
tiw  fM^(Mu->^,of  which  we  know  willMly  anything, 
aji  it  ia  only  mentioned  in  two  pannge>  by  Martial 
(viL  32.  7,  xiv.  43),  but  from  the  latter  of  which 
wc  may  conclude  that  it  was  smaller  than  the 
fulli«  and  larger  than  tbo  pila.  Moot  of  the  punes 
at  ball  among  the  Romaitt  won  to  hava  been 
played  at  with  the  pila  or  small  lialL  One  of  the 
aimplcat  modes  of  playing  the  ball,  where  two  per- 
aona  itanding  opposite  to  one  another  thrawdio 
liall  from  one  to  the  other,  wna  called  daMim 
Imien,  (PlauL  Cure.  ii.  3.  17.)  But  the  most 
filvoarita  game  at  ball  aoems  to  hare  been  v.w 
triffon  or  ji'^n  fn'i/fmalis^  which  was  played  at  by 
three  persons,  who  stood  in  the  form  of  a  triangle, 
rprfimft  We  bare  no  particulars  laqwcting 
it,  ))ut  we  are  told  that  skilful  players  prided 
theiKsclrea  upon  catching  and  throwing  the  boll 
with  their  left  hand.   (Mart  xiv.  46,  vii.  72.  9). 

The  andent  physicians  prescribed  the  game  at 
ball,  as  well  as  other  kinds  of  ezereia^  to  thoir 
patients  ;  Antyllus  («;>.  Orifxu.  vi.  32)  glvei  tame 
interesting  information  on  this  subjecti 

The  persons  playing  with  the  pila  or  small  ball 
in  the  annexed  woodcut  are  taVen  from  a  painting 
in  the  baths  of  Titus  (/>escT.  des  Huins  de  Titus, 
pi.  17);  but  it  ia^difficnlt  to  say  what  particular 
kind  of  game  they  are  playing  at*  Tbieo  of  the 
players  hare  two  bolls  each. 


(BOrette,  De  la  SpJii/  iiti'/ur,,  p.  214,  &c.,  in 
Mini,  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscr,  vol,  i.  ;  Krause,  (iipn- 
nastik  u.  Auan.  d.  Utll.  p.  2j)i),  &c. ;  ikckor, 
Crbtfaa,  ToL  k  p.  368,  Ae.) 

PILA.  IMoRTARIfM.] 

PILA'NI.  lExKKciTi's,  p.  501,b.] 
PlhKN  i  I'M,  a  splendid  four-wheeU-d  carriage, 
fumisiii  il  with  suit  cushions,  which  cunvi-yi  d  the 
Homaii  iiiatr>ins  in  K\cred  process i on h, and  in  going 
to  the  Circenjiian  and  other  games.  (Vii^.  Aen.  viiL 
666  ;  lior.  A>u/.  ii.  1.  192  ;  Claud ian, />e  A'^it)/. 
lienor.  285  ;  Isid.  Orig.  xx.  12.)  This  distinction 
was  granted  to  them  by  the  Senate  on  account  ot 
Uieir  geaarasity  in  gifing  their  gold  and  jewels  on 
a  paraeular  occnmn  far  tha  aameaof  the  atota. 


Cl'iv,  V.  2").)  Tho  Vestal  viigins  were  conveyed 
in  the  B.-inie  manner.  (Pmdentius  contra  Sym.  it, 
tub  fot.)  Tho  pilentum  was  probably  very  like 
the  Harmamaxa  and  CARPSNTt/M,  but  open  at 
the  sides,  so  that  thosa  who  aat  In  it  might  both 
see  and  be  seen.  [J.  Y.I 

PI'LBUS  or  PI'LBUM  (Non.  Mare.  iiL  ;  piha 
virorum  nmt^  St^rv.  tn  Virq.  Aen.  ix.  (Ilfl).  dim. 
PILE'OLUS  or  PILE'OLUM  ({:oltm.dc  AHM>r. 
25)  ;  (iriXof,  dim.  wlXior,  second  din.  wtiUliov} 

irJXTjMO,  iriX(jrr6v),  any  piece  of  ihit  {  move  eopO* 
cially,  a  skuU-cap  of  felt,  a  hat. 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  felting  ( rf 
TrtKrtTiKii,  Plat  Polit.  ii.  2.  p.  2.0(;,  ed.  lUkkor)  is 
a  more  ancient  invention  ttian  weaving  [Tkla  j,  nor 
that  both  of  these  arts  came  into  Europe  from  Asia. 

From  the  Greeks,  who  were  aoqtuunted  with 
this  article  as  eariy  as  the  age  of  Homer  (//.  x. 
2f;.V)  and  Ilesiod  (Op.  rl  />/.  >.  ,VlL\  .i-IG),  the  use 
of  felt  passed  together  with  its  name  to  the  Ko- 
maaa.  Among  them  the  employment  of  it  was 
always  far  less  extended  than  among  the  Greeks. 
Nevertheless  Pliny  in  one  sentence,  I^anae  et 
] 'T  sc  coactae  Teatem  feciunt,"  gives  a  very  exact 
ii  Toiint  of  the  process  of  felting.  (//.  A',  viii.  4?}. 
B.  73.)  A  Latin  sepulchral  inscription  (Gniter, 
p.  648.  n.  4)  mentions  **  a  manufacturer  of  woollen 
felt  {lanarius  coactilaritu),  at  the  same  time  in> 
dicating  that  he  was  not  a  native  of  Italy  {Lari- 

The  principal  ase  of  felt  amona  the  Greeks  and 
RiMnans  waa  to  make  coreriniga  of  the  bead  ISor  the 

male  sex,  and  the  most  common  kind  was  a  simple 
skull-cap.  It  was  often  more  elevated,  though  still 
Toond  at  the  top.  In  this  shape  it  appean  on 
coins,  especially  on  those  of  Sparta,  or  such  a«  ex- 
hiliit  the  symbols  of  the  Uioscuri  ;  and  it  is  thus 
represented,  with  that  addition  on  its  summit, 
wiiich  distinguished  the  Roman  flamines  and  salii, 
in  three  figures  of  the  woodcut  to  the  article  Ai'KX. 
But  the  apex,  according  to  Dionysios  of  HalicaT' 
nasaos,  waa  aomatiaiea  conical;  and  oonical  or 
pointed  capa  wtfe  eettidnly  TWy  common. 

In  the  Greek  and  ll  iman  mythology  diflferent 
kinds  of  capa  were  symbolically  assigned  to  indi- 
cate the  oecnpationa  of  the  wearers.  The  painter 
Nicomnchus  first  represented  Ulysses  in  a  cap,  no 
doubt  to  indicate  his  faring  life.  (Plin.  Ji.N. 
zxxvi.  §  22.)  The  woodmt  on  the  following  page 
shows  him  clothed  in  the  KxoMi\aiid  in  the  act  of 
olTering  wine  to  the  C\'c!opa.  (Wiuckehiiann,  A/oiir. 
Itifd.  ii.  1 54  ;  Homer,  Od.  ix.  MA— M7.)  Ho  here 
wears  the  round  cap  ;  but  more  commonly  both  ho 
and  the  boatman  Charon  (see  woodcut,  p.  512) 
have  it  pointed.  Vukan  (see  wooilcut,  p.  7'-'()) 
and  Daedalus  wear  the  caps  of  common  artificers. 

A  cap  of  very  fireqnent  oocuiienoe  in  the  works 
of  ancient  art  is  that  now  generally  known  by  the 
namo  of  tbo  Phrygian  bonnet'*  The  Mystan 
pileus,  mentioned  by  Aristophanes  (Adkmi.  429\ 
must  have  lieen  one  nf  this  kind.  For  we  find  it 
continually  introduced  as  the  chanicteristic  symbol 
of  Asiatic  life  in  paintings  and  sculptures  of  Priam 
(see  woodcut,  p.  8U2)  and  Mithras  (woodcut  on 
title-page),  and  in  short  in  all  the  representations, 
not  only  of  Trojans  and  Phrygians,  but  of  Amazons 
(woodcut,  p.  tt!)4),  and  of  lUl  tho  inhabitanta  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  eren  of  nationa  dwelling  still 
further  cast.  The  n  j»resenUitious  of  this  Pliry;.'ian, 
or  Mysian,  cap  in  sculptured  marble  show  that  it 
waa  B»d«  of  n  atraif  and  ttiff  material  and  of  a 
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conical  form,  though  bent  formmb  and  down* 
wards.  By  §mae  Asiatic  nations  it  was  worn 
erect,  as  by  the  Sacae,  whose  stiff  peaked  caps 
Heiodotai  deacribM  under  the  name  o(  Kvptmrlat, 
th^  fiimi  of  tfaow  worn  bjr  tbe  AraeiDtM  f wtAo- 
<y>(5f>oi  'Apufyloi,  Bninck,  AnaJ.  ii.  14fi)  in  shown 
on  Tarious  coins,  which  were  strack  in  the  reign 
9t  Vem  en  eccMjeii  of  tbe  tocoesies  of  the  Remn 
amy  in  Armciiia,  a.  r>.  111.  It  is  srtniPtitnes 
erect,  but  soinctiim  s  bent  downwards  or  truncated. 
The  tmncnted  conical  hat  is  ■mnI  diitiiietly  seen 
on  two  of  the  Sarmatians  in  the  pronp  at  p«pe  213. 

Among  the  Romans  the  cap  of  felt  was  the 
emblem  of  liberty.  When  a  slave  obtained  his 
freedom  Iw  had  his  head  shaved,  and  wore  mttead 
ef  bit  htSr  an  tmdyed  pileos  (ir(A«o»  XewK<r,  Died. 
Sic.  Kjy'.  L^j.  2-2.  p.  6'.\5,  ed.  Wcm.  ;  Plant. 
Amplut.  L  1.  306  i  Persius,  v.  82).    Hence  the 

fihraae  asrvot  mi  pOmm  wmww  h  m  stunreons  to 
iberty,  by  which  sl.nos  were  frequently  called 
upon  to  take  up  anns  with  a  promise  of  lil»erty. 
(Liv,  xiiv.  32.)  The  figure  of  Liberty  on  some 
of  the  coins  of  Antoniiuis  Pius,  stndt  A*  IK  I45f 
holds  this  cap  in  the  right  hand. 

In  eoatndistinction  to  the  various  forms  of  the 
felt  cap  now  described,  we  have  to  consider  others 
more  nearly  corresponding  with  the  hats  worn  by 
Europeans  in  modem  times.  The  Greek  word 
w4rnao$f  dim.  wrrdinor,  derived  fitom  verdnv/u, 
**to  expand,*  and  adopted  by  the  Latins  fe  the 
form  prtaitu^,  dim.  prtaimncvlus,  wt-ll  expressed  the 
distinctive  shape  of  these  hats.  What  was  taken 
from  their  height  was  added  to  their  width.  Those 
already  di-orriliod  had  no  hrira  :  th<>  pel.nsns  of 
every  variety  had  a  brim,  which  was  cithi-r  exactly 
or  nearly  circidar,  and  whidi  varied  greatly  in  its 
widtL  In  some  CMCC  it  it  a  circular  disk  without 
any  crown  at  all,  and  often  there  is  only  a  depres- 
sion or  slight  concavity  in  this  disk  i]tu-d  tn  t'lo 
top  of  the  head.  Of  thit  a  beantifiil  example  is 
pteeented  in  a  fMombent  tiatoe  of  Bndymion, 
habited  as  a  hunter,  and  sleeping  on  his  scarf : 
this  statue  belongs  to  the  Tuwulejr  CoUectiou  in 
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the  British  Mut«ul^aad  ahom  Ike  mode  of  wear* 
ing  the  pemeot  lied  nnder  fh«  chin.    In  other  m- 

stance*,  it  is  tied  behind  the  neck  instead  of  being 
tied  before  iu  (See  the  next  woodcat)  Verj 
frequently  we  ohMTva  a  hate  en  Ao  tap  or  die  pe> 
tuoti',  in  the  situation  in  which  it  apj^i  ars  in  the 
woodcuts,  pages  259,  379.  In  these  woodcuts 
and  in  that  here  inmdaeod  the  brim  of  the  peiMM 
is  surmounted  hy  a  crown.  Frequently  the  cn>wn 
is  in  the  fonn  of  a  skuii-cap  ;  we  also  find  it  sut^ 
rounded  with  n  very  narrow  brim.  The  Greek 
p<-t.isu«  in  ka  moil  common  fonn  agreed  with  the 
cheapest  halt  of  tmdyed  f<  It,  now  made  in  Eng- 
la;id.  On  the  heads  of  rusiice  and  artificm  ia 
our  sSreeta  and  lanes  we  often  tee  tenw  the  eaci 
eoenlerpart  of  theee  whidi  we  moat  admin  m  the 
works  of  ancient  art  The  p«  f-Titu  is  al^n  $till 
commonly  worn  by  asricuilural  labourers  in  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor.  In  ancient  times  it  was  pre. 
ferred  to  the  skull-cap  as  a  prot'  cti  m  from  the  sun 
(Sucton.  Atig.  82),  aud  on  this  account  CaliguU 
permitted  the  Roman  senators  to  wear  it  at  the 
theatres.  (Dion  Cass.  lix.  7.)  It  was  used  by 
shepherds  (Callim.  fVn^.  125),  hunters,  and  tra- 
vellers. (I'laut.  Amp^ntr.  Prol.  143,  L  1.  287, 
Pmmd.  ii.  4.  45,  iv.  7. 90  :  Bnindt,  AmaL  ii  170.) 
The  annexed  waodcnt  it  from  a  fictile  vaee  belengw 
in^'  to  Mr.  Hope  (O'-rfnw,  i.  71),  and  it  repre- 
sents a  Urcek  aotdicr  in  hi*  hat  and  r»J''"«"  The 


ordinary  dress  i  f  th  Ath>^nian  ephehi,  well  exhi- 
bited in  the  Paoathenaic  Frieze  of  the  Parthenon, 
now  |«eeerved  in  tlie  Britiik  Moteam,  waa  ^  bat 
and  scarf.  fCHLAMVs.]  (Brunck,  AnaL  i-  5, 
ii.  41  ;  Philemon,  p.  367,  ed.  Mcineke ;  PoUnx, 

164)  Ammg  ianiginary  beings  the  tame  cos- 
tume was  commonly  attributed  to  Mercury  (Amob. 
tuiv.  GaU.  vi.  ;  Martianus  Capella,  ii.  176  ;  £phip- 
pus  ap.  Atkm.  xii,  pi.  M7.  Md  ttlftifltff  to 
the  Diotairi. 

Ancient  aatbon  mention  difce  varietiet  of  th« 
potasus,  the  Thessrdian  (Dion  Cass.  /.  c.  ;  Callim. 
Frag.  124  ;  SchoL  »  Sopk.  Oed.  CO.  316),  the 
Aicadian  (Bnmek,  jfnota.  384  ;  Dio|^.  Lnftt.  rl 
1(>2\  and  the  I«-iC'i!ii.in  f^Arriaii.  T'irt.  p.  12,  ed. 
Ulaucurdi)  ;  but  the^  do  not  sajr  ux  what  the  dif- 
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ferenee  coniuted  In  like  mannor  it  U  hy  no 
mMiw  dear  in  wliat  ratpecU  the  Causia  differed 
from  the  peUisuB,  although  thej*  are  distinctly  op- 
poMd  to  one  another  by  a  nTitfr  in  Athrnacius 
(xiL  p.  537,  e).  Moreover  in  the  later  Orct»k  nu- 
ttan  we  find  wiKm  used  to  denote  a  hat  of  other 
awteriala  beiides  felt  (Athen.  ti.  p.  274.) 

On  the  uie  of  felt  in  covering  the  feet  see  Una 

Felt  waM  likewiie  used  for  the  lining  of  helmcta. 
rOALKA.J  ForfiutlMrilliiitntlaittaf  this  cnbjcct, 
ice  YtM%  Tmlrbmm  AaUfmnrnf  P.  /.  Arpen- 
dijt  B.  [J.  Y.J 

PILI'CREPCT&  [FltA.] 

PILUM.  [Hasta.] 

PINACOTHE'CA  (»/ro{,  d^Ki>),  a  picture- 
gallery.  Marcellui,  after  the  capture  of  Syracuse, 
first  displayed  the  works  of  Greek  jviinltTs  and 
aculptort  to  hit  countrymen,  whose  taste  lor  the  fine 
art*  WMgntdually  matured  hy  the  conquests  of  L. 
Seipia^  Fkmininm,  and  L.  Psullaa,  and  grew  into 
a  panflo  after  the  apoiU  of  Achaia  had  wtn  trans- 
ported by  Mummiiis  to  Home.  Ohjfcts  of  this 
detcriptioa  were  at  first  employed  exdusivelj  for 
the  deeontienof  tetn|ilee  and  placet  of  pnbtierMert, 

bat  {(rivate  collections  were  soon  formed  ;  and  to- 
Hiurds  the  close  uf  the  republic  we  iind  that  in  the 
Immm  of  the  more  opulent  a  neoi  wm  d«Toted  to 
the  reception  of  paintings  and  statues.  (Varro, 
if.  i?.  i.  2.  69  ;  Cic  ui  Vcrr.  i.  21.)  In  the 
tuna  of  Angottaii  Vitnithu  indades  the  pinaco- 
theca  among  the  ordinarc  npnrtments  of  a  complete 
mansion,  and  gives  directions  that  it  should  be  of 
ample  size  and  facing  the  north,  in  order  that  the 
light  might  be  eijuable  and  not  too  alnng.  (Vitmv. 
L  9;  TL  £.  7  ;  coin[)are  Plin. /T.i^.  nzr.  2.  7. 
II  ;  Mazois,  L»  Palais  da  Soauruf,  cap.  ix.  ; 
Becker,  GoUhm,  toL  L  >  92.)  [  W.  R.] 

PISCATOOIII  LUDI.  {Ltm  PncAToniL] 

PISCI'NA,  properly  a  fish  pond,  cither  of  salt- 
watcr  or  of  fresh  (sec  the  passages  in  Forcctiini 
and  Frcund)  dmoira  also  anr  kuid  of  reservoir, 
especially  those  connected  with  the  aqueducts  and 
the  Kiths.  (.AqirAEni'CTt's^p.  114,  a  ;  Balnkak, 
pp.  189,  b.,  19.  a.)  £P.aj 

PISTILLUM.  [MoRTAnnrM.] 

PISTOR  {iproToi6t),  a  baker,  from  ]Miuere  to 
ponnd,  since  com  wa5  pounded  in  niort^km  bo- 
wan  the  invention  of  mills.  £Mola.J  At  Rome 
bread  waa  oniginatlj  made  at  home  1^  the  women 
of  the  booM  ;  and  there  were  no  persons  at  Rome 
who  made  baking  a  trade,  or  any  alaves  specially 
kept  for  this  porpoee  in  privale  booiee,  till  a  c. 
173.  (Plin. //.  .V.  xviii.  11.  8.28.)  In  Varro's 
time,  however,  good  bakers  were  highly  prized, 
and  great  sums  were  paid  for  sinree  who  asaelled 
in  this  art.  ((iell.  xv.  19.)  The  name  was  not 
confined  to  i}io»e  who  made  bread  only,  but  was 
also  given  to  paitty-eookl  and  confectioners,  in 
which  case  however  thoy  wece  tuoally  called 
piatoreM  dtddarU  or  miididarH.  (Mart  nr.  223  ; 
Orclli,  lusrr.  n.4263.)  The  bakers  at  Rome,  like 
most  other  tradeepeople,  formed  a  coUe^gium.  ^Dig. 
S.tit.4.al  ;  27.  tit  1.1. 46.) 

Bread  was  often  baked  in  mi>u1d.s  called  artoptof^ 
and  the  lo.ives  thus  baked  were  termed  artoj4icti. 
(Plin.  //.  A',  xviii.  11.  s.  27,  28  ;  PbuL  Au/ul.  ii. 
9.  4.)  In  one  of  the  biikehouses  discovered  at 
Pompeii,  several  loaves  have  been  found  apparently 
baked  in  moulds,  which  angr  therefore  be  regarded 
as  arlaf4icii  ;  they  are  represented  below.  They 
are  fiat  and  aboiit  eight  iochos  in  diameter. 
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Rrrnd  was  not  generally  made  at  home  at 
.\tLens,  but  was  sold  in  the  market-place  chiefly 
by  women,  called  ^oirAkiUst  (CSonqMnfe  Arietoph. 
Ve$p.  l.'JSfl,  &c.)  The.<ie  women  seem  to  have 
Ijoen  what  the  iisli-women  of  London  are  at  pre- 
sent ;  they  excelled  in  abuse,  whence  Aristophaneo 
{Ran.  856)  Myi,  Aoi8op<i(r0cu  Sxnrtp  dipr«r«Aitail> 
(Becker,  CkariUa^  toI. i.  p.  284.) 

PI  ST  H I  N  i:  M.    [  .MOLI  i  MoaTABiini.1 

FLAG  A.  £RsTi.j 

PLAOIA'RlUa  [PtAonw.l 

PL.\'CiIUM.  This  offence  was  the  subject  rf 
a  Fabia  Lex,  which  it  mentioned  by  Cicero  {Pro 
RahiriOf  e.  S\  and  fa  awjgned  to  tiw  conenlihip  of 
Quintus  Fabius  and  M,  Claudius  Marcellus,  a  c. 
m.i ;  but  without  sufficient  reason,  'i'be  chief 
provisions  of  the  Lex  are  collected  tWn  the  Digest 
(48.  tit  15.  s.  6) :  "if  a  freeman  concealed,  kept 
confined,  or  knowingly  with  dolus  malus  purchased 
an  ingenuua  or  libcrtinus  against  his  will,  or  par- 
ticipated in  any  lucb  acta  ;  or  if  he  persuaded 
another  person^  male  or  female  shre  to  run  away 
from  a  master  or  iDistre^s,  or  without  the  consent 
or  knowledge  of  the  master  or  miatreae  concealed, 
kept  confined,  or  poichaaed  knowingly  with  dolua 
niaius  such  male  or  female  slave,  or  participat.  d  in 
any  such  act«,  he  woa  liable  to  the  penalties  of  tbo 
Lex  Fabia."  The  penalty  of  the  Lex  was  peca< 
ni.iry,  and  the  consequence  vma  Infamia  ;  but  thia 
fell  into  disuse,  and  persons  who  oU'ended  againat 
the  lex  were  punished,  either  by  being  sent  to 
work  iu  the  minea  or  by  crucifixion,  if  they  were 
hnmiliorcs,  or  with  confiscation  of  half  of  their 

tiropcrty  or  perpetual  relegation,  if  they  were 
toneatiores.  The  crime  of  kidnapping  men  became 
a  eoannon  practice  and  required  vigilant  paraoit 
(Suetonius,  Ortdricm.  c.  3'J).  A  Senatusconsultuni 
ad  Legem  Fabiaiu  did  not  allow  a  master  to  give 
or  sell  a  runaway  alaro,  wUdi  was  tedmically 
called  "fii'^'am  vendcrc;"  but  the  provision  did 
not  apply  tu  a  »lave  who  was  mciciy  ab&ent,  nor 
to  the  case  of  a  nmaway  afana  wIkxi  the  master 
had  commissioned  any  one  to  go  after  him  and 
sell  him :  it  was  the  object  of  the  provision  to  en» 
courage  the  recovery  of  runaway  slaves.  The  name 
of  the  Senatnaconaoltum,  by  which  the  Lex  Fabia 
WM  amended,  doea  not  appear.  The  word  Pk^pnra 
is  siiid  to  come  bom  the  Greek  irXtt^ioj,  obli(|ue, 
indirect,  doloana.  But  thia  ia  doubtfuL  Schnider 
(Inat  4.  tit  18.  1 10)  thinka  that  the  derivation 
from  plaj^^a  (a  net)  ii  mnre  probable.  He  who 
committed  pla|{iiun  was  plogiarius,  a  word  which 
Martial  (Ep.  i.  58)  appUea  to  a  person  who  falsely 
cave  himself  out  as  the  author  of  a  book  ;  and  in 
thi*  s*-ni»e  tlie  word  has  come  into  common  uw  in 
our  language.  (Dig.  48.  tit  15  ;  Cod.  9.  tit  20  ; 
Paulus,  S.  Ii.  i.  lit  6  A.  ;  Rein»  Da*  Crimiaalnckt 
der  AiMNcr,  p.  38(j.)  [Q.  L.J 
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PLANETAE,i.  SntiXAi  kruaktbs  (rA«r4- 

T<u  8.  irAavw^/roi  itrreptj  a*  opjioscd  to  iwKay^ 

riuf  turrptiv).  The  pnoulor  OAtronomy  ol  th«  eorij 
Oneka  mw  ehieflj  canniMd,  at  it  pomtod  Ml  dM- 

whcre  [Astronomia],  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
moruing  and  oTening  ruings  and  wUmga  of  t!ie 
brigbtatt  ttan  and  mo«t  remarkaUa  eontellfitbni, 
since  upon  th'  se  ol)j«^natlon8  tlic  formrition  and 
reguhition  of  the  primitive  kaleudant  in  a  gruat 
measoK  depended.  No  single  »tar  was  more  likely 
to  attract  attention  under  such  circumstances  than 
the  plojift  Vi'ims,  and  accordingly  The  Morning 
Star  (jEb)tT(pi>pos)  it  placed  first  among  the  stcllu 
progeny  of  Kriircnei  i  m  the  TTien^ny  (iilll)  — 

To^  84  ^t'  (ftc.  dfiftovs)  hnipa  TiKT*v  'ZuxT- 

whilii  both  tho  Momirif]  Star  ('£«j^^i),and  the 
Eoemimff  Star  ^Enttpoi),  nre  named  in  tho  IIo- 
mrric  poems  (//.  xxil  317,  xiiii.  226,  CMnp.  O  f. 
Xtti.  whtrc  llicy  arc  evidently  rfcnnlfd 
distinct  from  one  another.  Acctirdine  to  Apolb- 
doruA,  in  the  second  book  of  his  work  tltp\  htwv^ 
Pythagoras  was  the  first  who  surmised  that  ^M<r> 
tpipot  and'Einrcpof  were  otic  and  the  isiin<',  but  by 
FliaToriiuii  th«  honour  of  thia  discomr  ia  a»cril>ed 
to  FaroMnidei.  The  latter  eertMnly  lookod  upm 
this  body,  which  he  called  both  'Eioi  ,in<3*E(ryfpoi, 
M  altogether  ditferent  in  its  nature  from  the  fixed 
ctan,  for  he  pla^  it  in  his  highMt  region  or  atfther } 
below  it,  but  also  in  tlio  aotfu  r,  was  t1ir>  sun,  and 
below  the  sun,  in  the  neiy  region  (^r  irvpuSti), 
which  he  call*  •flfopk*,  w«n  the  fixed  stars.  The 
term  wXar^rcu  seems,  if  we  can  trust  Plutarch  and 
Stobaeus,  to  have  been  recognised  as  early  as  the 
epoch  of  Anaximander,  according  to  whom  the  sun 
lUmd  b^hflit  ia  the  aniTOM,  next  bdow  wm  the 
uuwn,  •Mtbendie  iz«d  itanandfheidMWIs  (Ovh 
8«  atfTobs  rdi  iirXoy^  tow  Sxrrpttr  koI  rois  ir\nyi}- 
ras).  Em^odet  supposed  the  fixed  ttus  to  be 
inbalded  m  the  aystiilluie  sph^  which,  acMrd> 
ing  to  bis  jyst  ni,  enveloped  all  things,  but  the 
planetA  to  be  detached  from  it,  thus  implying  the 
neeeinty  ftlt  foe  tam»  tbeory,  which  shooldMeount 
for  th  nr  erratic  course.  DemocritiH  wrote  a  trea- 
tise iltpt  Tuiv  TcKamtTur^  among  which  he  reckoned 
the  Sod,  the  Moon,  and  *tnTp6poi^  but,  as  yet, 
their  number  had  not  been  determined.  This  is 
expresaly  affirmed  by  Seneca  {QuaesL  A'o/.  vii. 
3),  Dcmocritus  snlnlissitiiuAantiquomm  omnium 
sospicari  ait  se  plure«  Stellas  esse  quae  corraat ; 
aed  nee  nnmennn  iHaram  posuit,  nee  mmrina,  uen- 
dum  compreht'Tisis  quinquc  sidcruin  cursibus.  Eu- 
doxos  ab  yEgypto  luis  motus  in  (inieciam  transtu- 
lit**  Bot  Mtbough  Budoxua  may  have  been  the 
first  to  communicnto  srirnlific  «lft;iils  w  itli  n-^jx-i  t 
to  the  orbits  and  iiiuvcmout«  of  the  plautjlii,  i'itili). 
bun,  a  J'ythagorcan,  who  flourished  more  than  a 
century  earlier,  was  certainly  acquainted  with  the 
whole  fivp,  for  he  maintained  that  there  wa^  a 
central  fire  around  which  the  ten  hcaToniy  bodies 
(fi4ita  ci^ia^a  dcia)  letrolTed.  Of  these,  the  most 
remote  fiina  Ae  eeatre  was  ohpayhs^  that  is,  the 
fpluTc  roiitahiiiiu  tlic  fixr-d  stars,  next  in  urdcr 
were  the  planets,  then  the  sun,  then  the  rooon,  then 
the  earth,  and,  belev  the  earth,  the  Anticthon 
(duTfx'flwr,  sec  Arist.  de  Coeloy  ii.  13\  thus  com- 
pleting the  nomber  ten  if  we  reckon  the  planets  as 
fivtt,  In  the  Timaena  af  Phtbs  the  phuiela  are 
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ixtKrjyr)  ttal  v(vt(  AWa  Hirrpa  l-rU\r}y  ix_oy7a 
vAori^cu),  and  in  the  same  passage,  we  fur  the 
first  time  meet  with  the  name  //ermet  aa  connected 
with  one  of  theae  (iwirtpSpov  5t  Kcd  rip  Uptf  'Ef>. 
pLo  v  K*y6ttww) .  1 1  is  n  1  rt,  however,  until  we  come 
down  to  the  EpiiioTiiia,  the  wotk  af  aaaM  disciple 
of  riato,  that  the  whole  five  are  ennmeraled,  t-ach 
with  a  distinguishing  appellatioD  derivid  fr«>m  a 
god  :  -rhv  rov  K^rov,  rhv  th^  tou  'ApeaSj 

tV  TTjf  'A^poSfrqi,  rhv  rav  'EpfUtv,  In  the  tract, 
n<pl  H6<rfiov,  found  among  the  writing*  of  Aristotle, 
although  probably  nut  fnim  his  pen,  we  ore  fur- 
niabed  witbaaecoodselof  naaiea — 4nfrwr  for  the 
star  ef  KroBoa ;  #iaHisr,ftr  thai  of  Zeos  ;  Ovp^ts, 
for  that  of  Ares;  *w4i6po^,  for  that  of  Aphrodite; 
SrlXCwr,  £iir  that  of  Hermes  ;  and  these  seem  to 
have  beoi  th«  oidinBry  desigoatian  aatployed  by 
men  of  science.  It  is  here  stated  also,  that  TlvfHn  it 
was  by  some  termed  the  star  of  IL-niklca.  mtd 
that2rlK6vp  was  by  some  ternitd  the  star  of  Apolla 
Pliny  jiives  additional  variations,  for  in  liis  list 
thoy  are  cauiloguud  as  Sidus  SATPaNi,  Juvis, 
MARTia  8.  Hbrculis,  Vbnbris  s.  JuNONta  a. 
laiDia  a.MATRis  Dai7M  (/jict/ir,  Kafwr),  Mmm- 
cDRi  i.  Apollinis  :  and  these  maT  be  atill  fiuthcr 
increased  from  Acbilles  Tatiwi  the  giwinnariaaa 
aiid  the  lexicographers. 

The  Earth  being  generally  regarded  aa  the  eortra 
of  the  Univi  rse,  the  Moon  was  believed  to  be 
nearest  to  it,  then  the  Sun,  Venus,  and  Mcfcniy  ; 
bajand  these  was  Mars,  bejpeod  Mars  waa  Japito^ 
beyond  Jnpitor  wiu  Saturnus,  the  fixed  stirs  Icin^ 
the  most  remote  of  all.  Ihit  while  astrr-nrvnun 
for  tho  most  part  agreed  in  placing  the  Sun,  V>>iui% 
and  Mercury  between  the  Moon  and  Mnrs  the 
greatest  diversity  of  opinion  obtained  with  regard 
to  their  relative  position.  According  to  some,  the 
Sun  was  the  ncareat  of  the  tbiae  to  ^«  Earth,  ac- 
cording to  ethm  die  neat  dittaat,  while  a  third 
set  of  philosophers  nssiuired  to  it  the  middle  i*Uce 
between  Venus  and  Mercury.  In  like  manner, 
some  supposed  tliat  MeROiy  waa  neaiRr  to  the 
Earth  than  Venus,  others  the  revenue,  and  i'\ery 
poesihle  combination  of  the  thrvo  bodies  was  ex- 
haustad. 

Satumns  was  brlievfd  to  perform  st  complete 
revolution  in  thirty  aul.ir  years,  Jupiter  in  twelve, 
calculations  approaching  very  ncaiijr  to  the  trath. 
The  period  of  Mars  vus  &xed  at  two  years,  a  de- 
termination less  acauate  than  the  two  former, 
hut  not  viTy  wide  of  the  truth.  As  to  Venus  and 
Mercury,  not  even  an  aoproxiniatioa  waa  laade,  for 
they  were  boUk  bdierea  topesftna  their  iwolotioB 
in  exactly,  or  verj-  nearly  the  same  time  as  tV.o  Sun : 
Pliuy,  who  atlbcts  great  preciaiou  in  this  matter, 
fixes  348  days  for  Venoa,  and  939  daya  Ibr  Mctenrj. 

S.iturnus  Vieing  thns  removed  to  a  groat  distance 
front  the  source  of  heat  was  naturally  viewed  aa 
possessmg  a  cold  and  icy  character  (geUda*  m 
ri'fK'iti's  tiatnpje  —  frijiiLi  s/rf/n  S<i(iir}ii),  M;ir=,  nrj 
the  olhif  h;uid,  as  of  a  hot  ajid  fiery  nature, 
while  Jupiter  which  lay  between  them  enjoyed  a 
tempaiaton  made  up  by  the  combination  of  the 
cxtRnea.  The  astrologers  caught  up  theae  notions, ' 
and  uniting  them  with  the  legends  of  niytholngy. 
adapted  them  to  thoir  own  puipoae,  uoifocmlj 
representing  the  iaiHiHiee  of  SaCnirnDB  aa  naligai, 
and  that  of  .fupiter  as  projiiti  as. 

Haec  tamen  ignotat,  quid  sidus  triste  miaetor 
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Satamarnqp*  gnnn  ixwtro  Jove  fiaogiiDiu  ana. 

Pcnuv.48. 

Te  JotIs  impio 
Tutcia  Satunio  nUigm 
Eripoit. 

Hor.  Cfafm  &.  16. 22. 

n  mwt  be  ondcntood  that  in  the  aboTe  remarka, 

wc  hnve  confined  oumclves  entirely  to  the  popular 
notions  which  prevailed  among  the  ancients  with- 
out atlCBtpting  to  trace  the  progreu  of  scientific 
obeerration,  a  mbjeet  which  belongs  to  a  fonnal 
history  of  astronomy,  bat  does  not  &II  within  onr 
limiU.  (Plut  de  PlacUit  Pkilot.  il  14,  15,  K  ; 
Stok  L23.  8  1, 3&  6 1;  Di(«aD.La&t. 

TiiL  14,  be  98 ;  Amt  Pkam.  454  ;  Oemin!  Eh- 
awafo  Astrotu  c.  1  ;  AchilL  Tat  ff'O.  (id  Aral. 
Pimn.  zvii. ;  Ljdus,  De  Meat.  t.  &c.  ;  Cic.  de 
Nat.  Deor.  ii.  20  \  Flbi.  /T.^.  iL  «.  8 ;  Tac  Hiti. 
T.  4  ;  Macrob,  Somn.Scip.  4.)  [W.K.] 

PLA'STICA.  [Statiaria.] 

l'L.\USTKUM  or  PLOSTRUM.rfMll.  PLCS 
TELLUM  (flMo^A.  dim.  fi^io^it),  a  cart  or  waggon. 
This  vehicle  had  commonly  two  wheels,  but  some- 
times  four,  and  it  was  then  called  the  plautirum 
ttcpM^  The  ioTcntion  of  four-wheeled  wimoos  is 
attribtttoi  to  the  Phrygians.  (Plin.  ff.  MtiI  56.) 

Besides  the  wheels  and  axle  the  plauatrnm  con- 
tisted  «f  a  strong  pole  ((smo),  to  the  hinder  port  of 
uliiek  WM  futaned  a  lanb  of  wooden  planks. 
The  blocks  of  stone,  or  otbor  things  to  be  carried, 
were  either  laid  upon  this  Uiblc  without  any  other 
support,  or  an  additional  security  was  obtained 
by  the  use  cither  of  boards  at  the  sides  {inrtprrtploy 
Jlom-  (}<l.  vi.  7U  ;  Plato,  Thetid.  p.  467,  Ileindort) 
or  of  n  l.ir:;i'  wicker  iMiskct  tied  upon  the  cart 
(ir<lp<yf,  iiom.  IL  zxiv.  267,  Od.  xv.  131).  The 
annexed  woodcut,  taken  from  a  bas-relief  at  Rome, 
exhibits  a  cart,  the  Iwdy  of  which  is  suppliod  by  a 
basket  Similar  vehicles  are  stiU  nscd  in  ninny 
yarit  of  Europe,  being  employed  mose  especially 
to  tanj  duymaL 


In  many  cases,  thnnirli  not  universally,  the 
wheels  were  fiutened  to  the  axle,  which  moved,  as 
fai  ear  cUIdtok^  eutt,  withto  wooden  rings  adaot- 
ed  for  its  reception  and  fnst*  iioil  tn  the  body. 
These  rings  were  called  in  Ureek  o^ui^oiroScf,  in 
Latin  arhtuculae.  The  parti  of  the  axii,  which  re- 
voivf-il  within  thi^m,  were  sometimes  cased  with 
iron.  (Vitniy.  x.  20.  §  14.)  The  commonest  kind 
of  cart-wheel  was  that  called  tympanum^  the 
dnun,**  fimn  its  ressmblaace  to  the  musicel  instru- 
ment of  tlie  nme  nune.  (Yam,  dS»  Re  EM.  vL  5  ; 
Virp.  Gfrr;!.  ii.  444.)  It  was  nearly  n  foot  in 
thickness,  and  was  made  either  by  sawing  the 
trank  of  a  tree  across  io  an  hortsontol  diieetten,  or 
by  nailing  together  b^rin^^  nf  the  rcquisit'>  shape 
and  sise.    It  is  exempliiicd  in  the  preceding 


woodcut,  and  in  the  M»lptni«t  on  the  arch  of 
Septimini  Serenw  at  Rome.    Althongh  these 

\\  heels  were  excellent  f  ir  keeping  tlie  roads  in 
re{iair  and  did  not  cut  up  the  helds,  yet  thcj 
rendered  II  nsne— ly  to  toko  a  loqf  drcnit  in 
turning.  They  advanced  slowly.  (V'irg.  Gcorg.  i. 
13U.)  They  also  made  a  loud  creaking,  which 
was  heard  to  a  great  distance  ($lHimlla  plaiulraf 
y'iXj^.  O'eorii.  iii.  "i.tO"  ;  tfemenlia.  Am.  xu  138). 
Their  rude  coufilrucliun  made  them  liable  to  be 
overturned  with  their  load  of  stoue,  timber,  manure, 
or  skins  of  wine  (Juv.  iii.  241 — 243),  whence  the 
Emperor  Hadrian  prohibited  heavily  loaded  wag. 
gons  from  entering  the  city  of  Rome,  (Sportian. 
Hadr.  22.)  The  waggoner  was  sometimee  nquired 
to  aid  llio  team  with  his  sboolder.  Accidents  of 
this  kind  gave  origin  to  the  proverb  "  Plnustrum 
perculi,"  meaning  ^  I  have  had  a  misfortune.^ 
(Plaut.  Epid.  iv.  2.  22.)  Carta  of  this  description, 
having  solid  wheels  without  gpokea,  are  Ktill  used 
in  Greece  (Dod wells  7 our,  vol.  iL  pp.  1(1*2,  lua) 
and  in  some  parts  of  Asia.  (Sir  K.  K.  I'orterli 
/'nioe/s,  vol.  ii.  p.  S33.)  (J.  Y.J 

PLEBE'lI  LUDI.  [Lt;i)i  Plkdeii.] 
PLEBES  or  PLEBS.  PLEBEII.  ThU  word 
contains  the  same  root  as  im-pleo^  eom-pUo,  &c., 
and  ia  tfaereCm  etymologicalty  connected  with 
vX^tef,  a  term  which  was  applied  to  the  plebeians 
by  the  more  correct  Greek  writers  on  R<»nan  his- 
tory, while  others  wrongly  called  them  S^ior  or  of 

iyjUoTiKol. 

The  plebeians  were  the  body  of  commons  or  Uie 
commonalty  of  Reane,  and  tlius  constituted  one  of 
the  two  great  elements  of  which  the  Roman  nation 
consisted,  and  which  has  given  to  the  earlier  {H-riods 
of  Roman  history  its  peculiar  character  and  in- 
terest. Before  Ute  time  of  Niebuhr  the  most  in- 
consistent notions  were  entertuned  by  scholars  with 
regard  to  the  plel)eiaas  and  their  relations  to  the 
patricians ;  and  it  la  ono  of  his  peculiar  merits  to 
have  pomted  out  the  real  position  whidi  they  oe- 
cupied  in  the  history  of  Rome. 

The  ancients  themselves  do  not  agree  n^tectiug 
the  time  when  the  plebMaaa  began  to  form  a  part 
of  the  Roman  population.  Dionysius  and  Livy 
represent  them  as  Imviiig  formed  a  part  of  the  Ro- 
mans as  early  as  the  time  of  Romulus,  and  aeem 
to  consider  them  as  the  clients  of  the  patricians,  or 
as  the  low  multitude  of  outcasts  who  flocked  to 
Rome  at  the  time  when  Ronmlus  opened  the  asy- 
lum. (Dionya  L  8 ;  Liv.  i.  8.)  If  then  is  any 
tmth  at  all  in  these  aeeoonts  of  the  early  existnieo 

of  the  ilrlMMans,  wo  can  only  conceive  them  to 
have  been  the  originai  inhabitants  of  the  districts 
occupied  by  the  new  settlen  (RauBmea  or  Romans), 
who,  after  their  territnrs-  was  conquered,  were  kept 
in  that  state  of  subniission  in  whidi  conquered  iia- 
ttoni  wore  so  frequently  held  in  early  times. 
There  are  also  some  other  stateuuMits  referring  to 
such  an  early  existence  of  the  plebeians  ;  for  the 
clients,  in  the  time  of  RoraniM»  are  said  to  have 
been  formed  out  of  the  plebeians.  (Diooys.  ii.  *J  ; 
inuL  RomuL  IZ  ;  Cic.  de  Re  PM.  ii.  9  ;  Fest 
«.  ».  Palrocinia.)  In  the  early  times  of  Rome  the 
position  of  a  client  was  in  many  respects  undoubt- 
edly far  more  fiiToomble  than  that  of  a  plebeian, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  the  pIi  lM  ian?< 
may  for  this  reason  have  entered  into  the  relation 
of  dientda  to  some  patricians,  and  have  given  up 
the  riirhts  which  they  had  as  free  plebeians  ;  and 
occiurenccs  of  this  kind  may  have  given  risic  to  the 


PLEBES. 


PLEBES. 


Btory  mentioned  by  the  writm  ju«t  referred  to.  A 
recent  writer,  I>r.  \V.  Ihnc  {FoneAunfffn  au/  Hem 
Gi  fnti^ilerRom,  Verftutuitfftpetckiehte^YnDM.  1 847) 
ha«  undertaken  with  very  pUumbki  argamaUM  to 
proTe  that  originally  plebeian!  alid  cBeiIti  wmAe 
»ame  pfopI<",  and  that  orijfiiially  till  tlic  plebeian* 
were  clients  of  the  patriciani,  trvm  whidx  dependnt 
xda^do  they  gradually  emancipatdl  dwnwiw. 
Wli.ntrviT  may  1«"  tlvought  of  the  ezittrnce  of 

£Iebeiai)«  at  liotne  in  the  oariieat  times,  their  nuro- 
er  at  all  event*  cannot  luiTO  bean  very  great.  I'he 
time  "when  thoy  first  appmr  a  distinct  tins*  of 
Roman  citizens  in  cuiitradistinctiuit  to  the  patri- 
cians, ia  in  the  rei^  of  Tullna  HoilUhi.  AllM, 
the  head  of  the  Latin  oonfedera^,  wm  in  liii  re^ 
taken  by  the  Romant  and  razed  to  the  ground. 
'I'hf  must  dlstii>),'ui,«h«'d  <tf  its  inhabitants  woro 
tnuuplantod  to  Rome  and  received  amm^  the  path- 
CMUM  i  Intt  iStt  ^rcait  Indlc  of  Alban  atuMUi  mmm 
of  whom  wore  likcwis*'  tran>fiTrcd  to  Rnmo.  and 
received  aettleinenta  on  the  Caeliaii  hill,  were  kept 
in  a  state  of  mbmiiMoa  to  ibo  populus  Romnnut  or 
the  patriciani.  This  new  population  in  and  nl»oiit 
liome,coinbini>d,p<>rhafM,  with  the  subdued  urigiiuil 
inlinbitaati  of  the  place,  which  in  number  is  taid  to 
bavo  been  equal  to  the  old  inhabitant*  of  the  city 
or  the  potriciana,  were  the  plebeian*.  They  were 
Latins,  and  consequently  of  the  same  M  vid  aj«  the 
Raoioo*,  tbo  noMett  of  the  three  patrician  tribes. 
(LtT.  I  30 ;  Bwon.  iii  2»,  81  ;  YaL  Ma.  4. 
§  1.)  After  the  cnnque*t  of  A1K-,  me.  in  the 
reign  of  Ancus  Marcius,  acquired  posse^iou  of  a 
oansidoiablo  oxtant  el  country  conuining  a  number 
of  dependent  T.ntin  tovrns,  as  Medullia,  Fidenne, 
Politonum,  Telietiac,  md  Ficana.  Numbers  of 
the  inhabitant*  of  these  towns  were  again  trans- 
planted to  Rome,  and  incorpoiated  with  tho  ple> 
iMMans  already  settled  there,  and  the  Avmtine  was 
auigned  to  them  a*  their  hahiutidn.  (I,iv.  i.  .'$3  ; 
Ilionys.  iii.  31,  37.)  Many,  however,  rcoiaincd  in 
tboir'  original  homes,  and  tiieir  landa  trm  given 
back  to  th 'III  Ity  the  Romans,  so  that  they  re- 
mained free  iand-owncra  as  much  a«  the  conquerori 
tiienuelTea,  and  thus  were  distinetfioai  tbeeltent*. 

The  order  nf  plebeians  or  the  commonnlty,  which 
bad  thus  gradtudly  l>een  formed  by  the  side  of  the 
patricians,  and  which  far  ezcoeded  the  popnlua  in 
number,  lived  |virtly  in  Rome  itself  in  the  districts 
above  mentioned,  and  partly  on  their  former  estates 
in  the  country  subject  to  Rome,  in  towns,  villages, 
or  scattered  farms.  The  plebeians  were  dtiion^ 
bnt  net  optimo  jure  ;  they  were  perfectly  d^stinet 
frum  the  }»atrician«,  and  were  neither  cont;nned  in  ( 
the  three  tribes,  nor  in  the  curiae  nor  in  the  patri- 
cian  gentei.  Tbsj  wen  conseqnentlr  ezeloded 
from  the  comitia,  the  senate,  and  .ill  civil  and 
priestly  offices  of  the  state.  Dionysiu*  is  greatly 
on^taken  in  Stating  that  all  the  new  citizens  wen 
distrihiitrd  amon^  the  patrician  curies,  and  under 
thin  emr  he  labours  throughout  his  history,  for  he 
emiceivcs  the  patricians  and  plebeians  as  having 
been  united  in  tba  amiitia  ounata  (iv.  J2,  ix.  41 ). 
Tluit  the  pleboians  were  net  eontainod  in  tbo  cones, 
is  evident  fn>ni  the  followini;  facta:  —  Dionysius 
himself  (iv.  ?6,  7U)  calls  the  curies  a  patrician  as- 
•embly  ;  Livy  (r.  46)  spedkaof  ft  ledteoriata,  wbicb 
was  made  withont  any  co-r>|K»rat5on  on  the  part  of 
the  plebeians  ;  and  those,  who  cuuiinii  the  election 
of  Uqgt  or  maipatrales  and  confer  the  iroperumT. 
are  in  some  passages  culled  paUn'cian<«,  and  in  other> 
curiae  (Dionys.  U.  60,  vi.  90,  z.  4  ;  Li  v.  vL  42  ;  ^ 


compare  Niebuhr,  ffut.  of  Rome^  iL  p.  120  ;  n<Tker. 
IlandbmAder  Horn.  AUerthAi,  I.  p.133,  &,c.),  wiatli 
shows  that  both  were  synonymous.  That  the  ple» 
beian*  did  nol  belong  to  the  patrician  goitea,  m 
ezpressly  iiated  by  Livy  (z.  8).  Tho  only  point 
of  contact  Ktwcen  the  two  estates  was  the  army, 
for  after  the  conquest  of  Alba,  TuUos  Ilostiiius 
donbM  idw  muBber  of  iefiooa  of  (khoEongaa  wnaj, 
(Liv.  i.  30.)  I,iv-T  also  states  that  Tnllns  Iloi-tilius 
formed  ten  new  tunnae  of  equitea,  but  whether 
tboaa  Mw  turmae  conolilad  of  Albans,  as  Livj 
sars,  or  whether  they  were  taken  from  the  thn?e 
old  tribes,  as  Guttling  (^Gttek.  d.  Horn,  iiUnUsv. 
p.  225)  thinks,  is  only  matter  of  speculation.  The 
fJaboiant  won  tbns  oblkod  to  ^gbt  and  shod  their 
blood  in  tbo  defence  and  sappert  of  tb«r  new  M- 
low-citizens  without  bein^  allowed  to  share  any  of 
their  rights  or  privileges,  and  without  even  the 
right  of  intennnnisgo  (PBowaiiaaiX  In  aH  ^idi> 
cial  mafti  r»  tliey  were  eiitin-ly  at  the  merry  of  the 
[jalriciuis,  and  had  no  right  of  appeal  agaioiU  any 
unjust  sentence,  thoogb  tbej  were  not,  lilw  tM 
clients,  Iwiund  to  hare  a  patronus.  They  continued 
to  have  tlieir  own  sacra  which  they  had  haA  before 
the  conquest,  but  they  were  regulated  by  the  po- 
trician  pontifla.  (Fest  s.  o.  MmudpaUa  tacra.) 
Lastly,  they  were  free  hutd -owners,  imd  had  their 
own  tjentes.  That  n  plebeian,  when  married  to  a 
plebeian  woman,  bad  tho  patria  poteotM  over  bis 
fbUdren,  and  tiiat  if  bo  bolflstf^ed  1o  a  plobeam 
teni«,  he  shared  in  the  jura  and  sacm  cenlilitia  of 
that  gens,  arc  points  which  appear  to  be  self-evi- 
dent. 

Tlie  population  nf  the  Roman  state  tfiiH  cor;- 
eistid  of  two  opposite  elements  ;  a  ruling  cIoas  or 
an  aristocracy,  and  tho  commonalty,  which,  thoogb 
of  the  same  stock  as  the  noblest  among  the  rulers, 
and  ezcceding  them  in  numbers,  yet  enjoyed  none 
of  the  riuhus  which  might  enable  them  to  take  a 
part  in  the  nuuuigiraiont  of  public  aSm,  rel%ioas 
or  civQ.  Tbob  dticnuhip  reoenbled  ^  illation 
of  aliens  to  a  state,  in  which  they  are  men-ly  t  .le- 
rat<  (1  uu  omdition  of  performing  certain  Bcnric<.s, 
and  they  are,  in  fiKt,  aomettmeo  called  peregriaL 
Wliile  the  order  of  the  {^<atricians  was  f)erfiftlT 
organized  by  lU  division  into  curiae^,  decunae, 
and  gentes,  the  commonalty  bad  no  such  organtsn- 
tion,  except  its  division  into  pentes  ;  its  relational 
to  the  patricians  also  were  in  no  wray  detinL-d, 
and  it  consequently  had  no  means  of  protecting 
itself  against  an/  arbitrarr  proeeediBn  of  the 
ndeis.  Tbat  mtb  a  state  of  tbhiM  eontd  not  last, 
is  a  truth  which  must  have  l>een  Mt  by  every  one 
who  was  not  blinded  by  his  own  selfishne**  and 
love  of  dominion.  TuqviniiM  Priaeoa  waa  Ac  tint 
who  conceived  the  idea  of  placint;  the  plebeians  on 
a  footing  of  eqnalitr  with  the  old  burghers,  by  di- 
viding them  into  tone  tribes,  which  he  intended 
to  a\U  after  his  nvm  name  and  those  of  his  friends. 
(Vtrrius  Flaccus,  ap.  J'cii.  $.  e.  AVitm  /  Liv.  i.  iiti, 
&c  ;  Dionys.  iil  71  ;  Cic.  de  RePubl.  iL  20.)  Bat 
this  noble  plan  was  fimstrated  by  the  oppositim  of 
the  auprur  Attns  Nan'os,  who  probably  acted  tho 
[Mirt  of  a  representative  of  the  patricians.  All  that 
Tarquinius  could  do  was  to  efiect  the  admiswon  of 
tbo  nobleol  nlebsian  finnOlea  into  die  tbiee  old 
tril>cs,  who,  howerer,  were  distineuisbed  from  the 
old  fkatrician  families  by  the  names  of  Ramnes, 
ritte.«,  and  Luceres  sccundi,  and  tbeir  gcntea  ana 
sometimes  distinguishetl  by  the  epithet  minnros, 
ns  they  enteiod  into  the  same  relation  in  which  the 
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Iioeefci  liaAlwcn  to  the      two  tiibM,  Mora  die 

time  of  Tan^iilnius.  (Ft-st.  s.  r.  St'^  VesUu  Siicer- 
dotefj  Cic.  de  Jic  PuKl.  ii.  20  ;  Uv.  i.  35,  47.) 
Tbia  measure,  altbouf^h  an  advantage  to  the  moat 
di«tin|L,fiii-^!i.  -5  y  lrln-ian  families,  did  not  benefit  the 
plebeuuu  H3  au  order,  for  the  U4iW  patricians 
niut  kiTe  become  n*^— fivoi  the  commonalty, 
whQe  the  patricians  as  a  body  iran  CMsMenbljr 
strengthened  by  the  accession  of  the  new  fainflies. 

It  wa»  reseryed  to  his  8U;  i  ■.-■ir,  r-  jj,  TuIIius, 
to  givo  to  the  commonalty  a  rc^ar  intmiail  otgani- 
ntuNi  and  to  deiennine  their  letationt  to  the  pa- 
tricians. The  intention  of  this  king  was  not  to 
upset  the  old  constitution,  but  only  to  enlarge  it  so 
as  to  tender  h  capable  of  receiring  within  itself 
the  new  elements  of  the  state.  He  first  divided 
the  city  into  four,  and  then  the  subject  countrj- 
aioand,  which  was  inliabited  by  pleb  i:  ^,  into 
twenty-six  regions  or  local  tribes  (Li v.  i.  43  ; 
Dionya.  ir.  14,  &c.)»  and  in  these  regions  he 
assigned  lots  of  land  to  those  plebeians  who  were 
jet  vHhoat  landed  peeper^.  Niebuhr  (ii.  p.  1 62; 
thtnka  that  theae  aUotmenti  cmuiited  ef  eeren 
jagera  each,  an  opinion  which  is  controrerted  by 
Qtiuliiw  (jp.  239,  &c).  As  regards  the  four  city- 
tribea,  U  atmald  he  ohaerred  that  the  ATentine 
and  the  Capitol  werr  not  contained  in  them  :  the 
former  forming  a  part  of  the  country  tribes,  and 
the  latter  being,  as  it  were,  the  city  of  the  gods. 
(Varro,  de  Lin,j.  Lai.  v.  56,  ed.  MUUer.)  The 
twoniy-aix  country  tribes  arc  not  mentioned  by 
Livy  in  his  account  of  the  Servian  constitution,  and 
where  he  first  speeki  of  the  whole  number  of  tribes 
(u.  21  ;  comptue  Bionyt.  viL  64),  be  only  men- 
tions twenty-one  instead  of  thirty.  Niebuhr  (i. 
p.  418)  ia  undoabtedly  ri^bt  in  ceconciling  this 
number  erith  the  thirty  tro>e*  of  Semns  by  the 
supposition,  that  in  the  war  with  Porsmna  Rome  | 
lost  one  third  of  tier  territory,  i. «.  ten  tribes,  so 
that  there  were  only  twenty  left  As,  there- 
fore, after  the  iniml^'ration  of  tiic  Claudii  and  their 
clients,  a  new  tribe  was  formed  (Li v.  ii.  Itj), 
Livy  is  right  in  mentioning  only  twenty -one  tribes. 
These  thirty  Servian  tribes  did  not,  at  least  ocki> 
nnlly,  contain  any  patricians,  and  even  after  the 
Claudii  had  come  to  Rome,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
suppose  that  the  gana  Claudia,  wbicb  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  pntndan,  wai  contained  in  the  new 
tribe,  bnt  the  new  tribe  probably  consisted  of  their 
clients  to  whom  lands  were  assigned  beyond  the 
Anio.  (Liv.  /.  c. ;  compare  Tribvs.)  Some  of  the 
clients  of  the  patricians,  liowcvcr,  wen?  probably 
contained  in  the  Servian  tribes.  (Diouys.  iv.  22, 
&C.)  Each  tribe  had  iu  praefect  called  tribunus. 
(Dionys.  iv.  14  ;  Appiao, B.  C.  iiL  23 ;  Tribunus.) 
The  tribes  had  also  their  own  sacra,  festivals,  and 
meetings  (comitia  iVl8Nto\  whidk  wen  MIITOkBd 
by  their  tribunes. 

This  divinon  into  tribe*  with  trfbonce  at  th^ 
hf:\(\i  was  no  more  than  an  internal  orgaiiization 
of  the  plebeians,  analogous  to  the  division  of  the 
patricians  into  thir^  curiae,  without  conferring 
upon  them  the  right  to  interfere  in  any  way  in  thr 
nianagemeut  of  public  affairs,  or  in  the  elections, 
which  were  left  entirely  to  the  senate  and  the 
curiae.  These  rights,  however,  they  obtained  by 
another  regulation  of  Servius  Tullius,  which  was 
made  wholly  independent  of  the  thirty  tribes.  For 
this  purpoae  be  instituted  a  censoe,  and  divided 
the  whole  body  of  Reman  eitiieni^  pleheiaaa  as 
well  M  fatridaa^  into  five  clmwi  aceordiug  to 
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the  aoMMBt  of  their  property.   Taxation  and  the 

military  duties  were  arrantred  according?  to  these 
classes  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  heavier  burdens 
fell  upon  the  wealthier  classes.  The  whete  body 
of  citizens  thus  divided  was  formed  into  a  p:reat 
national  assembly  called  comitiatus  maximum  or 
comitia  centuriata.  [CoMmA,  p.  333,  &&]  In 
this  assembly  the  plebeians  now  met  the  patricians 
apparently  on  a  footing  of  equality,  but  the  votes 
were  di.strihut  in  such  a  way  that  it  vras  always 
in  tbe^  power  of  the  wealthiest  classea,  to  which  too 
tridttw  natonlly  belonged,  to  dedte  a  qneation 
fore  it  was  pat  to  the  vote  of  the  poorer  classes. 
A  great  number  of  such  noble  plebeian  fiuniliea,  as 
after  the  subjugation  of  the  ijitio  towns  had  net 
been  admitted  into  the  curies  by  Tar  piiT  i  is  Pri». 
cus,  were  now  constituted  by  Scrruia  mto  a  number 
of  equites,  with  twdvo  sufl^ragia  in  the  comitia 
centuriata.  [Eaurrss,  p.  471]  I^astly,  Servius 
Tullius  is  said  to  have  regulated  the  commer- 
cinm  between  the  two  orders  by  about  fifty  laws* 
(Diooys.  ir.  13;  N^^m  tovs  fikif  ovrcJiXoKTi' 
Kobs  iti  reft*  irs|ri  r«r  dtunr/idrsM'  •  compare  v.  2, 
vi.  22  ;  Oattling,  p.  240  ;  Becker,  Le.  p.  1  jC.) 

In  this  constitution  tlie  plebeians,  as  such,  did 
not  obtain  admisaioa  to  the  enmity  nor  to  <he  highot 
magistracy,  nor  to  any  of  the  priestly  ofiices.  To 
all  these  offices  the  patricians  alcme  tboi^bt  them- 
selves entitled  by  divine  right.  Tho  pfebeiane 
also  continued  to  be  ct!  Ir.d. ^1  from  ocfiipvin;?  niiy 
portion  of  the  public  land,  which  as  yet  was  only 
possessed  by  the  patricians,  and  wen  only  allowed 
to  keep  their  cattle  upon  tlm  common  pasture,  for 
which  they  had  to  pay  to  ^e  state  a  certain  stira. 
It  is  tnic  that  by  the  actjuisiti  (tf  v,l  ilth  ple- 
beians might  become  members  of  the  first  property 
class,  and  tlwt  tho*  their  Tetea  in  the  comitu 
nr  jht  V)ccoTnc  of  the  samo  weight  as  those  of  the 
wealthy  patricians,  but  the  possibility  of  acquiring 
such  wealth  was  diroinisheil  by  their  being  ex- 
cluded from  the  use  of  the  ager  publicus.  Niebuhr 
(i.  p.  430,  &.c)  infers  from  the  nature  of  the  Ser- 
vian constitution  that  it  must  have  granted  to  the 

Slcbeians  greater  advantagee  than  those  mentioned 
y  our  historians:  he  conceives  that  it  gave  to 
them  the  right  of  appeal  to  their  own  assembly,  and 
to  pass  sentence  upon  such  as  giussly  infiri^ged  their 
liberties^  in  theft  that  the  Servian  eonstitation 
placed  them  n  t^ii  im-  -  footing  in  regard  to  tho 
patricians,  as  was  attrrwards  permaiteutly  etfectcd 
by  the  laws  of  C.  Licmius  and  L.  Sextias#  Thera 
is  no  doubt  that  such  might  and  should  have  bi  en 
the  case,  but  the  ailments  which  he  brings  for- 
ward in  ni|iport  of  hu  hypothesis  do  not  appear  to 
be  convincing,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  G()ttling 
(p.265,  &C.).  All  that  we  know  for  ccruin  is, 
that  SiTvius  gave  to  the  body  of  the  plebeians  an 
internal  oiganiation  hy  the  eitaUiahnent  of  the 
thirty  plebeian  tribee,  and  that  in  the  ooon^  ten- 
turiata  he  placed  them,  at  least  apparently,  on  a 
footbg  of  equality  with  the  populus.  Whether  he 
intended  to  do  more,  or  wonla  have  done  more  if 
it  had  been  in  his  p  :-.vrr,  a  diiTercnt  question. 
Hut  facts,  like  those  stated  above,  were  sufficient 
at  a  later  period,  when  the  bencfili  aetmlly  eati« 
ferred  upon  the  plebeians  were  taken  away  from 
them,  to  make  the  grateful  commonalty  look  upon 
that  king  as  its  great  patron,  and  even  regard  him 
ae  liaving  granted  all  thoee  righto  whidi  snbee> 
quently  tW  aeqoired  afker  many  yean  cf  bwd 
atrag^  Thus  what  he  tdmlly  bad  done,  waa 
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enggenUed  to  what  be  poaubljr  might  have  done, 
or  voold  hKf9  wfahed  to  do.    In  thb  light  we 

have  to  retjard  the  st>iry  that  h«  intended  to  lay 
down  his  rojral  dignity  and  to  eetablitb  the  gorefo- 
ment  of  two  eonnl^  ena  of  whoa  rm  to  bave 
been  a  filolnMan. 

Durutg  the  reign  of  the  last  kiiitr  the  pleWians 
not  only  loot  all  they  had  gaini-<i  l>y  the  legislation 
of  bis  predecessor  (Dionys.  iv.  43,  44) ;  but  the 
tyrant  also  compelled  them  to  work  like  iklTea  in 
hii  cruat  architoetoni  wwk^mdi  >a  tkeckaaie 
and  the  cinm 

Or  the  otteUiilimeDt  of  the  mpaUie,  Ae  cenMa 
r.-nturiiitn,  and  prrhape  the  wh^lf  cnii!>t'.tutioti. 
such  as  it  had  l>«on  before  the  reign  of  the  \mt  Tar- 
qttintlMi  were  restored,  so  that  the  patricians  alone 
continued  to  h"  ■!i^'ililc  to  all  t!io  public  offices. 
(Liv.  iv.  6,  vi.  -iU,  iVlc,  x.  H.)  Thai  the  comitia 
ceiituriata  were  restored  immediAtely  after  the 
b.-uiishn)ent  of  the  Tarqains,  may  be  infarred  from 
the  words  of  Livy  (i.  60),  who  mrs,  that  tlie  first 

C'itisu!s  \v<'r>'  (.'Ii'L'ti'd  c.r  Of/f/tMn'.'i '(jnis  Sircii  'fut'ii, 

for  these  words  urobably  ref«a  to  the  couiitia 
centoriatt,  in  whio^  aeoordtnf  to  Ao  reguhtiom 

of  king  Scrviin,  tlji*  flc-<  fions  wvrf  tn  ho  hf'!i1. 
There  was  stiil  iiu  cunnubmsn  between  the  two 
orders,  and  the  populiu  was  still  in  every  respect 
dT«tin(  t  fro:n  tlir  j.tcl.s.  Consideriiij  th-^  fact  that 
the  {>iitn4,i4u>i  fijicrved  for  themseives  aii  the 
powers  which  had  fonnvlj  koMI  OMKcntmted  in 
the  king,  and  that  these  powen  were  now  given  to 
a  number  of  patrician  officers,  we  must  admit  that 
the  plebeians  at  the  connioiKcin  nt  (tf  t}\<.'  n-puliln: 
were  wene  off  tbw  if  the  kiuglj  rule  had  con- 
tlnttd  under  the  imttlntiam  introdoeed  by  Ser- 

Tius.  They,  howf>vi>r,  si>.in  Liniiicd  sonir- ;idvaiit,iges. 
The  vacancies  which  itaU  occurred  in  the  senate 
during  the  reign  of  tlie  last  king  were  filled  up 
with  the  most  distincrni^-i'-d  .tmonsr  the 
equitei  (  fHUre$  ajmcn/4s,  Liv.  ii.  1  ;  Uinnvs.  v.  13  ; 
FesL  *.  V.  Qui  patre*  ;  Plut  PnUk.  II  ;  S«NATirs), 
•nd  Valeriiu  Pabliooln  earned  a  number  of  kttts  by 
which  the  relationt  between  patricians  and  ple- 
b<  i.\;is  were  more  acciimt<  ly  di  l;(ied  than  they  had 
hitherto  been,  and  which  also  affwded  aome  pco< 
toetiootothepleboiMn.  [Lnons  Vai.wuak.1  Both 
orders  acted  in  conunoii  (i:i!y  in  t!n'  nniiy  and  tli  • 
comitia  centuriiito,  in  whicii,  however,  the  patri- 
eiana  exmrised  an  overwhelming  inflneneo  through 
the  Tinnil^er  of  thrir  clients  wh  t  roted  in  them  ; 
and  in  .tHditi  ni  to  this  all  dccreeat  oi  the  centuries 
•tin  r>-<[uirr<l  the  sanction  of  the  curiae.  Notwith- 
■tnndii^  theae  disnd vantages,  the  plebeians  occu- 
pied a  position  which  might  soon  have  enabled 
them  ti)  r;«c  to  a  p'-rffct  iNni.-iIity  with  tin-  jcitri- 
ctans,  had  not  a  great  calatoitjr  thrown  them  back, 
■nd  pnt  an  «nd  to  their  poUtieal  pmgreM.  This 
wa^s  t!it'  unfortiinate  war  with  P<irsi-niii»,  in  wM.  h 
a  great  number  (a  third)  of  the  plebeians  lost  their 
eiitates,  became  impoveritbad,  and  perlmpo  fat  n 
time  sulijoi't  to  the  Etni^cans. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  patricians,  not  satisfied 
witk  tho  exercise  of  all  tbo  Mthority  in  the  state, 
Appear  not  seldom  to  have  encmnchcd  upon  the 
rights  granted  to  the  plebeians  by  the  Valerian 
laws.  (Liv.  iL  27.)  Such  proceedings,  and  ilie 
mereikM  hanhneM  and  oppnation  oo  tlie  jpart  of 
tbo  ralen,  could  not  fiul  to  rouse  the  inffignation 
and  call  f  pfth  tlie  resistance  of  the  jdeljeians,  who 
gradoally  became  convinced  that  it  was  impos- 
iibla  to  ntobi  wbat  tiMy  poneiwd  witbont  aeqiiir- 


ing  more.  The  struggle  which  thus  origioatod  be> 
twoen  ^  two  partiea,  ia,  at  6r  aa  tbo  eaanaoaaltf 

is  concerned,  one  of  the  noblegt  that  haa  ever  b<.><  ti 
cnrried  on  between  oppressors  and  oppressed.  On 
the  one  hand  we  leo  a  hanghty  and  feithlees  oli- 
garchy n|i[>lyir)|?  all  rn>:^n3  that  the  love  of  dominion 
and  sclii»hness  can  devise  ;  on  the  other  hand,  a 
commonalty  forbearing  to  tba  bst  in  ite  o;i[io>:ti  ti 
and  naiMancc,  ever  kee^ng  within  the  bounds  of 
the  exbdng  lan-s,  and  itriring  after  power,  not  for 
tlio  mere  gratification  of  ambition,  but  in  ord  r  t  > 
obtain  the  means  of  nrotectiiw  itadf  against  fraud 
and  tyranny.  The  Aetoila  of  thii  itraggle  bdoBf 
to  a  history  i  f  R  irae  .ind  cannot  he  given  hen-  ; 
can  only  point  out  in  wbat  maimer  the  plebeians 
gradually  gained  access  to  all  the  civil  and  reii|!i- 
ous  offices,  until  at  last  the  two  hostile  elf  n.err^ 
became  united  into  one  great  body  of  Roman  citi- 
zens with  equal  rights,  and  a  state  of  thinga  anao 
totaUv  diffannt  ftwrn  wlttt  had  existed  before. 

After  the  fint  weeasion,  in  a  c  494,  the  ple- 
1  oiaiis  gained  sovcral  ureal  adx aiiU'u^res.  First,  a 
law  was  passed  to  prevent  the  patricians  frora 
takhopr  urariou  intereit  of  money  whieb  tbey  6e- 
qucnlly  lent  to  impoverished  j.Icluians  (Dionys. 
vi.  83)  ;  M^cnndly,  tribunes  were  appointed  for  the 
protection  of  the  plebeian  [Tribuni]  ;  audlaatly, 
plidieitii  aediles  were  appointed.  [ ArriiLRit.) 
Shortly  alter,  tliey  ^jaiucd  the  right  U»  »ummoa 
before  their  own  comitia  tribute  any  one  who  had 
violated  the  rights  of  their  order  (Fest.  s.  o.  Sactr 
moiu  ;  OBttling,  p.  300,  Ac),  and  to  make  decfee* 
i  j'l:  {'{<.:, !  ''\  ^\  hi^  h.  h'nve\cr,  did  not  I'eome 
binding  upon  the  whole  nation  tuttl  the  y(»r  b.g, 
449.  (PtBBiKirow.l  A  few  yean  after  this 
(445,  ac),  the  tril  une  C  iiuil.  iir*  r <tili!'!<bcd,  1-y 
bis  rogations,  the  ci'imubiutn  between  patriciain 
and  plebeians.  (Liv.  iv.  44,  v.  11,  12  ;  Diony*.  x. 

GO,   xi.  2i]  ;   (*  --     -  -- 
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two  orders,  1  ut  the  patricians  frustrati-d  the  realisa- 
tion of  this  pbn  by  the  appointment  of  six  mili- 
tary tribunes,  who  were  to  be  elected  from  both 
onl'T^.  [  rHiiifSi.]  Hut  that  the  plebeians 
might  have  no  share  in  tho  censorial  power, 
wiui  wbieb  tho  eomali  bad  been  iaTcttod,  the 
ui'litary  tiilnims  did  not  obtain  that  p'owcr,  and 
a  new  curule  dignity,  the  censorship,  was  esta- 
blished,  with  which  patricians  alone  were  to  be  in- 
vested. [Ckns'jh.]  Sl.'>r:'y  after  tlif  t:ikiri„'  of 
Rome  by  the  (Jaulsi,  wc  t'lud  tlic  pkbt  ians  aj^in  in 
a  state  little  better  than  that  in  which  tbey  had 
l>een  before  their  first  secession  to  the  mons  sacer. 
In  B.C.  421,  however,  they  were  admitted  to  the 
<;uae*torjhip,  which  opened  to  them  the  way  into 
the  s^te,  where  henceibrth  their  number  coo* 
trnoed  to  inereaao.  [Qv^Mmt ;  SKNATOt.]  In 
n.  c.  the  trlhtmes  I,,  Licinius  Stolo  and  L. 
Sextius  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  com* 
monalty,  and  resumed  the  eonteit  against  the 
patrician.*.  After  a  fi  rce  stntrffle,  wMch  lasted 
for  sevejul  yeari,  they  at  Irngth  ciuriiHi  a  mgatiou, 
according  to  which  decemvirs  were  to  be  appointed 
for  keying  the  Sibylline  books  instead  of  duum- 
virs, of  whom  half  were  to  be  plebeians.  (Liv.  vi, 
;^7, 42.)  The  next  great  step  was  the  restoration  of 
the  oontolshin^  en  condition  that  one  coonil  should 
alwnp  he  a  plelwian.  A  third  rogation  of  Licinius, 
wliii-  ti  \ynn  only  ititi.-nded  to  afford  momeiiiary  re- 
lief to  the  poor  plebeians,  regulated  the  rate  of  in* 
tctcit  From  this  time  fonrard  tlie  plebeiniit  aba 


./,■  Rf  Pu'l  ii.  37.)  He  a  - 
u  i(io  the  cousiilship  between  th* 
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appear  in  the  ppMCHion  of  the  right  to  occapj  parts 
of  the  afj^er  puMieai.  (Liiry,  viL  16  ;  Niebuhr,  iii. 
p.  1.  \r.)  In  B.  c.  I^lKj,  L.  Sfxlius  LaUnuius  was 
the  fint  plebeian  contuL  The  p^triciiina,  however, 
who  dvsyi  flaiit>it«d  to  yield  no  mm  Hum  what 
it  vnu  .ilisoltitcly  impowi!  '  f  r  tlicm  to  rptiin, 
■tripped  the  consulship  of  a  consuicraUti  part  of  its 
power  and  lianaferred  it  to  two  n(«w  cunile  oCeaa, 
viz..  thrit  rif  jir.K'tor  aiiJ  of  ctinik-  tiedilc.  [Akdilrs  ; 
1'a^EToii.J  idit  iifler  such  gr»sit  aii vuiito^tfs  had 
ht^n  once  gained  bj  the  plebeians,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  stop  thorn  in  thrtr  progress  towards  a  perfect 
tH|iuilitj  of  political  ri^ht^  with  the  patricians.  In 
B.C.  S.i'*  C.  .M.irtlin  Uutilus  w,«  the  first  plebeian 
dietttor  i  in  &  c.  361,  the  cenaorsbip  vi-as  thrown 
open  to  the  plebeians,  and  in  n.c.  S30  the  praetor- 
Tho  O^riiliiiaii  law,  in  ii.  r.  300,  al»<i  ojx-iu-d 
to  them  the  otHces  of  ponttfex  aud  augur.  These 
advantagee  wem,  ai  night  bo  supposed,  not  gained 
without  the  fiercest  opposition  <if  tlic  patricians 
and  even  afuT  they  were  gained  aiii  saui;Ui>iii.'d  by 
lav,  tha  patricians  exerted  every  mcnns  to  obstruct 
the  operation  of  the  law.  Such  fraudulent  attempts 
led,  in  B.  c.  to  the  last  secession  of  the  plc- 
b«tan%  after  which,  however,  the  dictator  Q.  Hor- 
t«B«i«g  MoomfiUlj  and  Mnaanantljr  laooDciled  the 
two  anim,  Mcmad  to  tno  ]de1ieMM  aU  dM>  rif^hu 
they  b,iJ  nr<[iiir<'il  unt'l  thm,  and  pnx'iml  fi>r  thrir 
piebiscita  the  full  power  of  leges  b-nding  upon  the 
wbole  nation. 

In  a  p»i!ittra!  point  of  view  Ow  distinctinn  h^- 
tween  patnctans  and  plebi  i  nn  now  cciued,  and 
Rone,  internally  strengthen' d  and  united,  entered 
upon  the  lla[>I)il•^t  j"  riod  of  her  history.  How 
completely  the  <<ld  dtstincliou  was  now  forgotten, 
<ia  afident  from  the  fact  that  henceforth  both  con- 
fab wers  frequently  plebeians.  Tho  OQTenunent 
of  Rotne  bad  thns  gradnally  changed  nam  an  op- 
jiri's^ive  oli;,farcliy  into  a  mfKlrnitc  drtnocracy,  in 
which  each  party  had  its  proper  infloeoco  and  the 
pow«  of  ekecktog  the  other,  ii  it  ihoatd  Tentmv  to 
assume  more  than  it  could  !•  ^ally  claim.  It  was 
this  constitatioii,  the  work  ot  many  generations, 
tlm  etdtad  tho  adndntion  of  the  great  itateman 

We  stated  ahuvc  tlutl  the  plebciaus  diu°ing  thdr 
atnggle  with  the  patricians  did  not  seek  power  for 
the  mere  gratification  of  their  ambition,  but  as  a 
necessary  means  to  protect  thrmselves  from  op- 
pression. The  abuse  which  they,  or  rather  their 
tribones,  made  of  their  power,  belongs  to  a  much 
later  time,  and  no  traces  of  it  appear  until  more 
tfian  half  a  ctMitiiry  after  t!io  ITnrtrn.^ian  law  ;  atid 
even  then,  this  power  was  only  abused  by  indivl- 
doala,  and  not  on  behalf  of  tho  real  plebeians,  but 
of  a  degenerating  dcroocratical  party,  which  is  un- 
ibftunately  designated  by  later  writers  by  the  name 
of  plebeians,  a:id  thns  has  become  identified  with 
th*»m.  Those  who  know  tlie  imnn'nsp  infltJence 
which  religion  and  iu  public  miuuU^rd  had  upon 
the  whole  management  of  the  state,  will  not 
wonder  that  the  plebemns  in  their  contest  with 
the  aristocracy  exerted  themselves  as  much  to  gain 
access  to  the  prieitly  offices  as  to  those  of  a  pu^'!y 
jpolitioal  character ;  ai  the  iattor  in  realitj  would 
hato  heen  of  little  avan  withent  tho  lotmer.  The 
otHco  of  curio  maxitnus,  which  the  [ilchoianH  tnu^'ht 
and  obtained  nearly  a  century  after  the  Oguinian 
lav  (Ut.  nrtl  «,  8),  seems  indeed  to  afford 
trround  for  supposing*  tliat  in  this  in%t.inc.^  the  ple- 
beians sought  a  distinction  merely  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  extending  their  privilcgi's  ;  but  Atnbrosch 
(Studieu  u.  AttdetUmgett^  p.  95)  has  rendered  it 
inorL'  than  probable  that  the  office  of  corio  mazi-> 
mus  was  at  that  time  of  mater  political  import - 
ane»  than  is  generally  hM{ev(>d.  It  is  also  well 
known  that  sin  h  prii-slly  offici-i^  a?  had  little  or  no 
connection  with  the  management  of  pablic  afiaira, 
such  as  that  of  tho  f«z  ■erannn,  the  ftuninea, 
I  salii,  and  nthcrs,  were  never  coveted  Ijy  the  plo- 
beiaiijt,  aitd  coiuinued  to  be  held  by  the  patricians 
down  to  the  latest  times.  (Dionys.  r.  1 ;  Cie.  pro 
Dom.  14  ;  Fest.  ».  r.  Major,  fiam.) 

After  the  passing  of  thu  Hortenftton  kw,  the 
political  distinction  between  patricians  and  ple- 
beians ceased,  and  whh  a  few  unimportant  ex- 
ceptions, both  orders  were  placed  on  a  footing  of 
perfect  '  .[uality.  H.-nccforth  the  name  pnpulus  is 
sometimes  applied  to  the  plebejans  alone,  and 
sometime*  to  the  whole  body  of  Horoan  dttiena, 
as  assembled  in  the  coniitia  centuriatn  or  tributa. 
(I.iv.  xxvii.  5  ;  Cic  ad.  AO.  iv.  2  ;  Gell.  x.  20.) 
The  U>rm  plebs  or  plebeeola,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  applied  in  a  h  nsp  tn.mner  of  speaking  to  the 
multitude  or  p'  jiiilai  <•  in  opposition  to  the  nobilcs 
or  the  senatorial  jurtv.  (Sallust,  Jug.  63  ;  Cic 
itd  Att.  i.  16  ;  lior.  EfiU.  ii.  1. 168 ;  Hirt.  BtU. 
AUjc.  5,  dec.) 

A  pi TMin  who  was  Ijom  a  [  li  lvian,  could  only 
be  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  patrician  by  a  lex  curiata, 
as  was  sometfanei  done  during  the  kingly  period, 
'  and  in  the  early  times  of  tho  n  piiMic.  Cat-w  waa 
ihe  first  who  ventured  in  hu  own  name  to  raisa 
plebeians  to  the  rank  of  patriciana,  and  hb  exampio 
was  followed  by  the  emperor?.  [Path ten.] 

It  frequently  occurs  in  the  liisiory  of  Rome  that 
one  and  the  same  gens  contain  plebeian  as  well 
as  patrician  families.  In  the  gens  Cocneiia,  for 
instance,  we  find  the  plebeian  fiunilies  of  fiulbi. 
Mammillae,  Mi  rulac,  i\:r.,  along  with  the  patrician 
Scipiones,  Sullac,  Lcntuli,  dLc  The  occurrence  of 
thit  phenonenon  may  bo  aeoomted  fbr  fn  different 
ways.  It  may  have  Wn,  that  one  bni;;(h  of  a 
pleliciaii  family  was  made  patrician,  while  the 
others  remained  plebeians.  (Cic.  Bnd.  16,  <f«  Lty, 
ii.  .1;  Sur'ton,  S\r.  1.)  It  niny  also  havo  h.i]  - 
pt'ued  that  two  faniilii  s  li.-ul  the  siuiic  nomcn  grn- 
tilicium  \Mtliout  l)eiiiu'  actual  memben  of  the  same 
gens.  (Cic  lirmU  16  ;  Tai  it.  Annal.  iii.  48.)  Again, 
a  patrician  family  might  y^o  over  to  the  plebeian<«, 
and  af^  snch  a  family  continued  to  bear  the  nann^ 
of  its  patrician  gens,  this  gens  apparently  contained 
a  plebeian  fSmily.  (Lir.  it.  1G  ;  Flin.  H.K.  xriii. 
■1.)  At  the  time  wln>n  no  coijnuliiinii  exi^t'  d  be- 
tween the  two  orders,  a  marriage  between  a  patri- 
cian and  a  jtebeian  iiad  the  eonieqvflDoei,  that  the 
same  nomen  gentilicitim  bdon^.  d  to  persons  of  the 
two  orders.  (Niebuhr,  it.  p.  ^37,  n.  756 ;  Suet. 
Aug.  2.)  When  a  peregrinus  obtained  the  eivitOO 
through  the  influeni  e  of  a  patrician,  or  when  n 
slave  woa  rmanii(>alcd  by  his  patrician  master, 
they  generally  adopted  the  nomen  gentilicium  of 
their  lienefactor  (Cic  itd  h'am.  xiii.  35,  ^6,  e.  Vtrr. 
iv.  17  ;  Appian,  CVn/.  100),  and  thiw  •ppear  to 
W'lon;:,'  to  the  satiie  i^imih  with  hllD.  (ColBp.  Becker, 
e.  p.  133,  &c  ;  Ihne,  /.  c.)  [  L.  8.] 

PLBBISCITUM,  a  name  prnpcriy  applied  to 
a  law  pns«cd  nt  the  Comitia  Tributa  on  the  ro;.'a- 
tion  ot  a  Tnbune.  According  to  LaelittS  Fciix 
(Oellius,  XV.  27,  and  tla-  note  in  tho  edition  ti 
fJronovins),  he  who  had  au?'i  ?:*'•  f'>  eonvcne  tu  t 
the  luiivemus  pupulus,  but  wuiy  a  ^t,  could  hul  J 
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•  Caaeflium,  but  not  Comitia  ;  and  04  the  Tribunei 
«ottld  not  nmuMi  the  Patridi  nor  refer  any  matter 

to  them,  wh.it  w.u  v«t»'d  upon  the  propotal  "f  \.ht- 
tribuoes  was  not  a  Lvx,  but  a  Scitum.  Bui  iii 
CdOlW  of  tillM  Plebtscita  obtained  the  force  of 
Leges,  pmprrfr  so  called,  and  accurdingly  they  arc 
soro<>tinifs  included  in  the  term  Leg«:is.  [Lax.] 

T)io  pro^^^Feas  of  change  as  to  this  matter  apiiean 
from  tbe  kHo^iog  |iMMgM.  A  I/uc  Valeria, 
paiMd  in  the  Comitia  Ontaiiate  &  c  449  (Liv. 
liL  oi.  enacted  that  the  Populus  should  be 
bound  (JenerUur)  by  that  which  tUe  Fleba  voted 
tribottm ;  and  iht  mum  tbinf  ia  azpcwMd  in  other 
words  thti*:  "  SciUi  plrMs  injuncta  patribus.'* 
A  I^x  I'ubhliii,  li'^'J  n.  (Liv.  viii.  12),  was 
passed  to  the  effect  that  Pl«'1.:»ciia  alUNlld  bind  all 
the  QnirIt<-<«  ;  and  a  Lex  liortensla  B  c.  286,  to 
the  etfecl  iiml  I'lubiatcitd  should  bind  all  the 
popolna  {mmBtrmf  popmlm)  as  Oaius  (i.  S)  ex- 
ptmm  it ;  oTt  **vt  eojnn,  quod  piebaa  mtniiiat, 
omnea  Qniritea  ttncrentor,**  Meardinf  to  Laiiliu 

Felix,  as  quoted  bv  Ot  lliu.<  ;  and  ihij  latter  is  alsii 
the  expressioa  of  Pliny  {HiiL  Nat.  xv.  10).  The 
LttK  Rortenii*  ii  ivfemd  to  w  tho  Lex  which 
put  Pleldstita  .'la  to  thoir  binding  force  cractly  on 
the  .viTue  frKiting  as  I/e^o«.  The  effect  of  thesv 
Lee. is  discussed  in  Lax  under  theiofeni  heads 
oi  Vai  khiak.  Ti  iir  ir.iAK,  IIohtknsia, 

'I'hc  ^iriiicipol  rk-Liicita  are  lucntioned  under 
Lkx.  [O.  L,J 

FLKCTRUM.  [Lvn*.] 

PLKMOniOAE  (irXfjMOX*".)  [Etau- 
liiNiA.  p  4  *1,  a.l 

PL£TUKQN  (wkiepw)  was  originally  a  mea- 
•oreofiarfiKe,  wUdi  iedie  only  t^nee  of  thewerd 
*4\ff>f)ov  in  Ilonier.  (//.  xxi.  407,  OJ.  xi.  577.) 
It  sr<  nis  u»  ItHvc  bet-u  the  fandaiiientai  huid  mm- 
t-nn-  in  the  Greek  system,  being  the  square  of  100 
feet,  tiiat  is,  Itl.OOO  i,(|uare  feet  The  later  Greek 
uria-ri  use  it  m  the  tninslation  of  the  Roman  juife 
rum,  prolMbly  brcansc  the  latter  was  the  standard 
land  measure  in  the  RonMi  qrttflDi  |  but,  in  nac^ 
the  ple^ron  amwwid  more  umAy  to  the  Bobuu) 
artu<,  or  half-jugemra,  which  was  the  oUler  unit 
of  land  menstties.  Tbe  fktktom  would  answer  ex- 
actly to  dio  «H<M»  but  wt  the  diflereneo  ooiiied  by 
the  fomicr  being  dcilmal  flOOnlOO),  and  the 
oibvr  piu-tly  duodecimal  (I'JO  x  120).  'V\ie pUthrua 
contained  4  ar«ra«  <>t  'J.'tOO  square  feet  each. 

2.  As  frequently  happonod  with  the  ancient 
land  measures,  the  side  of  the  pklkrun  was  taken 
as  a  moe«m  of  length,  with  the  same  name.  This 
fJethnm  was  equal  to  100  fiset  (or  about  101 
Kuglish  feet)  —  titi^  ir^x«»=  faoisw  oradAsi- 
l*ot.  It  was  also  intruduced  into  the  Hystom  of 
ittoeiBfy  measures,  beitu;  1-Cth  of  the  ttadium. 
(Herod. iL  134 ;  eomp.  BlimtntA,  and 
the  Tables).  [P.^.] 

PLINTH  US  (irAfvftjf),  any  rectanguUr  paral- 
Mopiped.  1.  A  brick  or  tile.  [Latbr].  2.  The 
quadrangular  picrr-  of  <;tone  which  should  properly 
form  tbe  lowest  memoor  of  the  base  of  a  column, 
and  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  origtoated  in 
the  nse  of  n  tile  or  a  nat  piece  of  wood  to  prevent 
the  shaft  from  sinking  into  the  ground  ;  although 
Tery  frequently  the  plinth  is  wanting,  tbe  highest 
•top  or  other  baaement  forming  a  aott  of  continuous 
pfinth«r|ied&Na   [SnmAl.  [P.S.] 

PLUM  A'R  1 1,  a  class  of  jiorsonn,  mentioned  by 
Vitraviu  (ri.  7,  p.  177,  ed.  Bip.),  Varro  (<w. 
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not  be  decided  with  cerlaijtty  what  their  exact  oc- 
cupation waa:  their  name  would  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  it  h.vl  something  to  do  with  feathers  {yJunine\ 
Sitluiaaius  (ad  i  uftuc  Curia,  c  2U)  auppoiv*  that 
they  were  pHWDs  who  wove  in  garments  goldeaer 
purple  figures  made  like  feathers.  The  word,  how- 
ever, probably  signifies  all  those  who  work  in  fea* 
thers,  OS  lamuii  those  who  work  in  wool,  and 
arfftmktni  tboio  who  woik  in  ailm;  Senaea  {Ea^ 
90)  apeakt  of  dreaMo  made  of  the  ftadMen  oTbiiAk 
(Becker,  (iaUiu,  vol.  i.  pp.  44—48.) 

PLU'TEUS,  appears  to  have  signified  iu  general 
any  kind  ef  protectiaii  or  didter,  and  vao  iMnee 
iiseil  in  the  following  special  signification.^ :  —  1. 
A  kiud  of  shed  made  of  hurdles  aiid  coverc-d  with 
raw  hides,  which  could  be  mored  forward  by  saall 
wheels  attached  to  it,  and  undet  which  th  -  Ix^iep^r* 
of  a  town  made  their  approiiches.  (Ftjuu,  i-.  ; 
Ye^et.  iv.  15  ;  Liv.  xxxiv.  17.)  2.  A  parapet  or 
breastwork  made  of  boaids  and  oimiiar  BBatcnaU» 
placed  OB  the  valtan  of  a  camp,  on  moneaUe 
towers  or  fither  military  en^'iiies,  on  rafts,  the  decks 
of  thipSf  &C.  (Festus,  «.  c.  ;  Caea.  UtU.  UaiL  ni, 
25,  41,  72.  M  Cfak  L  3&)  S.  The  board  at 
the  sido  of  a  Iw^d.  The  side  at  which  a  {>ersan 
ente  red  the  bed  was  open  aud  uiikd  tfAjmda :  the 
other  side,  which  was  protected  by  a  board,  was 
called  pluteus.  (Suet,  Cnl.  26  ;  Martial.  iiL  91.) 
[Lkctur,  p.  C74,  b.  ]  4.  ( of  some  kind  upon 
the  walls  of  haus«»  on  which  small  statues  and 
baits  were  jdaoed.  ifiig,  39.  tiu  L  a.  17 ;  Jav. 
ii.  7.) 

Pf^VXTE'RI.V  (n-Ai/KTTjfiia^,  fro;ii  sK'niv,  ta 
wash,  was  a  festival  celebrated  at  Athens  cveiy 
year,  on  the  32nd  of  Tharj^lion,  in  honoor  of 
.\then.i,  <!unianii  d  Aglauroa  (Phot  l^.  t.  v. ;  PluL 
Aicili.  34  ;  ilarjKKrat.  Surd.  «.  e.),  wh»>fie  temple 
Stood  on  tiu-  Aerojiulin.  (Ilerod.  viit.  53  ;  Ileaych. 
s.  r.  riAurTijptcL.)  Plutarch  states  that  the  festival 
took  place  uu  the  2.Hb,  but  |«rubably  only  because 
it  lasted  for  several  days.  (Dodwell,  de  fyVw,  p. 
849;  compb/'Aifa^il/as.ii  p.234.)  Tbe*  day  of 
tUfl  fertiTal  ««■  at  Athens  amontr  the  k-n^fUkt 
or  dies  riffusd ;  for  the  temple  of  the  goddess  was 

surrounded  by  a  rope  to  preclude  all  eonunaai* 
cation  with  it  (Pollox,  Tiii  141) ;  her  statne  was 

-Stripped  of  its  parmptits  and  ornanient«  for  the  pur- 
pose d<  aning  them,  and  was  in  the  meanwhtJe 
covered  over  to  c«r»ccal  it  from  the  sight  of  nan. 
(  Piut.  I.e. ;  Xen.  Hrllem.  I  4.  §  12.)  The  pers  mi* 
who  performed  this  service  were  called  ir^a^i*^- 
ytJaj.  (I*lut.  L  c  ;  Hesych.  s.  v.)  Th-"  city  was 
therefore,  so  to  speak,  on  this  day  without  its 
protecting  divinity,  and  any  undertaking  com- 
mencid  on  it  w.as  believed  to  be  necessarily  un- 
successful A  procession  was  also  held  on  tfaie  dsj 
of  the  Pi  jnteria,  in  whidi  a  quantity  of  dried  figi, 
called  ^yirropio,  was  carried  abouL  (Etvniol. 
Magn.  ;  Uesycb.  s.  v.  HTip-opla ;  Phot.  Lac, 
•  e)  [L.&] 

PN  YX.    [EccLMiA,  p.  440,  a.] 

PO'CULUM  was  any  kind  of  drink ing-cup.  It 
must  be  distingnished  from  the  Crairr  or  vessel  in 
which  the  wine  was  mixed  [Crater],  and  from 
tbe  CyilAiu,  a  kind  of  kdle  ur  siuall  cu[i,  w  liieli 
wa.«  used  to  convey  tbe  wtiie  f«Hn  the  Crati  r  to 
tbe  Pocnittm  or  driidiing-cnu  (CrATBua  I  That 
Honea  (Chrm.  iii.  1 9.  1 1)~ 

*^  tribiu  aut  noTom 
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PODIUM,  in  archiUvturr,  u  a  continued  p<>- ' 
daital,  for  supporting  •  tow  of  eolannii,  or  tenring  , 
lor  a  pamprU  or  fbrninf  «  Mrt  of  Idnce,  ■■  th»  | 

podium  in  tho  tiicatn*  iiiid  amphitheatre.  (Vitruv. 
iiL  S»  T.  7,  Tit.  4  ;  Ampuithbatavm.)     [  K  Si.] 
P0RNA(0iMk,«Mi4>.  TkeRoawnaeiMeof 

lliis  w-ord  ij  explained  hy  T^Jpian  (Til;:.  .*>0.  tit,  16. 
«k  13)  at  the  mme  timo  that  ho  f  v;)l,aii«  Fraus 
and  Malta.  Vmm  i«  ijenemUy  mi  otU-nce,  Noxa  ; 
and  I*nrnn  is  tin*  punishiufiit  of  an  otVeiicc,  N'>xac 
vuidicta.  i'lMJiia  i»  a  ueiicral  name  for  any  puni*.h- 
ment  of  any  offenci-  :  Miilta  is  tbe  penalty  of  a 
partkuLar  offence,  which  u  now  (in  Ulpian**  tone) 
pcoDuary.  Ulpian  aayt  in  bb  time  heeaaae  by 
the  Law  of  the  Twi-lv*.-  Tablet,  the  Miilui  \\;\* 
peatariB  or  a  oertain  Dumber  of  oxen  and  sheep. 
(Plia  zriil  8 ;  Fertos, MmU&m,  /MalMa.) 
[Lkx  Atkiima  Takpbia.J  I'lpi.m  procrcds  to 
^y  ihat  Pix'na  may  aiTnct  a  p«.-fa«Mt'A  «^put  ttud 
exi»tiRiatii>,  that  i«,  l'(«-na  may  bo  lo«a  of  citizen- 
ship and  Infainia.  A  Multawas  iiiijin-itd  acrurii- 
ing  to  circuuistajiccA,  and  iu  amount  waa  di'ter- 
MMd  hj  the  {Measure  of  him  who  imposed  it  A 
Peeoa  ma  only  inflicted  whan  il  was  iiapoMd  by 
■ome  lex  or  some  other  legal  anthoritj  {qmo  alio 
Jure).  W'htMj  no  prx-ua  was  iui[>o8i'd,  then  a  inulta 
or  penaltj  might  be  inflicted.  £very  person  who 
lad  jvriMlictio  (tMa  Mama  to  ba  the  right  reading 
in.ttraii  f  f  i  I  iicatio)  could  impose  a  multa  ;  and 
these  were  niagiittraius  antl  praesides  provini  iorum. 
A  Poena  might  be  intlicted  by  any  one  who 
intrusted  with  the  judicial  pfo>rcuti«m  of  the  offence 
to  which  it  was  a^xed.  The  legal  dutinction  be- 
tween Poena  and  Malta  ii  not  alwayi  obterrcd  bj 
the  Roman  writ4>rs.  [O.  L.] 

I'OLEMAHCHUS  (voX//xa^os>.  An  account 
of  the  functions  of  the  Athenian  mngistnile  of  this 
namo  ia  giran  ondcr  Amcuos.  Athena,  however, 
was  not  ua  only  atato  of  Greece  iHiieh  had  oAcen 
so  cailled.  We  ivad  of  them  at  Sjiarta,  and  in 
varioiM  cities  of  Boeotia.  As  their  name  denotes, 
thie^  were  orifuwllr  and  properly  connected  with 
miiitary  affairs,  h<*ii  ;»  I'litru^ted  cirfi  r  -.wih  the 
ronrmaiiil  ut  armies  ahru.id,  or  the  suptruittitJeitce 
ol  the  w.ir  department  at  hona;  Mmetiroes  with 
li'ith.  The  pulemarth*  of  S|>arta  appear  to  hav.- 
nuiiced  iiexl  to  the  king,  when  uu  Actual  serviic 
abroad,  and  were  generally  of  the  royal  kindred  or 
hooae  iriiw),  (Herod,  vii.  173.)  They  com- 
manded tingle  merBe  (Xen.  Nep.  Lac  zi.  4 ),  so 
that  they  would  appear  to  liavo  lu  en  six  in  nunii  <  r 
(MiUler,  Dor,  iil  12.  |  4),  and  sometimes  whule 
amtiaa.   (Herod,  i  e.)  They  alaa  fbtned  part  of 

thr-  kirij'-,  .  'uicil  in  war,  and  of  the  royal  escort 
called  baiioma  (Xen.  HtlL  vL  4.  §  14),  and  wito 
mpperted  or  rcpretentod  bjr  the  officers  called 
eufi^ff's  (MLiller,  iii.  IC.  §  *).)  The  iHileinarrhs 
of  Spsirui  tiad  nI:io  the  ttM]irriiiU.'iidt:ii€e  of  the  public 
tables  :  a  cireunifttancc  which  admits  of  explana- 
tion from  the  fact  that  Lycnrgtis  is  taid  to  hare 
instituted  the  lyasitia  for  the  purposes  of  war,  and 
therefore  as  military  divisions  ;  so  that  the  L>ace- 
daemonians  would  oat  and  fight  in  the  aaiae  com* 
pony.  (MUller,  iiL  12.  §4.)  Bat  in  additlen  to 
tlie;r  mihtJirv  functions,  and  tho  duties  connected 
therewith,  the  polemarchs  of  Sparta  had  a  civil  as 
waU  as  a  eertam  extentof  judicial  power  (Id.  iii.  7. 
^f<  >.  ir  which  respect  they  resembled  the  HLpxt^v 
ro^tfuipxos  at  Athena.  In  Boeotia  also  there 
«r«M  migMtfatea  of  tliii  ivime.  At  Tbebee,  for 
innancni^  them  uff^tn  to  faara  been  two,  poiwpe 


elected  annually,  and  from  what  happened  when 
Pboehldae,  tbe  Ijacedacnieniin  commander,  seixed 
tho  Ondmeia  or  dtadel  of  Tbebet  (b.  c.  382),  we 
may  infer  that  in  limes  of  peace  they  were  in- 
rested  with  the  chief  esecotive  iwwer  of  tbe  state, 
and  the  aeanaand  of  the  dtr,  bavinf  ita  mflitary 
force  under  their  orders.  (Xen.  /A//,  v.  2.  §  ?,()') 
They  are  not,  however,  to  be  confound(  d  with  the 
BoeolMebak  AtTbotpiae  also  (Plat.  Dtmefr.  c.  39) 
t]ien»  wrrr  off5«>rs  of  this  nam",  and  likewise  in 
Aetu  ia  (IVilyb.  Iv.  7d)nnd  Arciulia.  At  Cynaetha 
in  the  latter  country  the  gities  of  the  city  were 
entrusted  to  the  ■pecial  care  of  the  Polemarchs: 
they  had  to  keejf  goard  by  them  In  the  day-time, 
and  to  cluse  ihem  at  night,  inid  the  kevs  were  al- 
ways kept  in  their  cuitod/.  (Id.  iv.  18.)  [K,  W.J 
POLBTAB  (vwAirrM),  a  board  of  tan  effleen, 
or  ma<7istrates  (for  they  are  catli-d  ipx'h  by  Har- 
pui-raiiuu),  whose  duty  it  was  to  grant  leases  of  the 
public  lands  andmiMa,and  aim  to  let  the  revenoee 
arisiu;,'  from  the  cURtnm*,  tixfs,  ronfisrations,  and 
forfeitures.  Uf  such  letting  the  word  ir»i«A«iJ'  (not 
fu<r9ovp)  was  generally  used,  and  also  the  correla> 
tive  words  u^iivSai  and  irpUurBat.  Their  official 
place  of  business  was  called  wwKifriipioif.  One  was 
cliosen  from  each  trilic.  A  chairman  presided  at 
their  me«ttnga  (^vpvTdvsvt).  In  tbe  letting  of  tho 
refanae  they  were  amiited  by  the  nmnngers  of  the 

theoric  fund  (rb  ^fti>ptKah>^^  and  ihey  acted  under 

the  anthohty  of  the  Senate  of  h  ire  Hundred,  who 
exierdeed  a  general  control  over  the  finondal  de> 
partmprt  of  the  admlnisVtrttlon.  H  -irl'-i  *  ai- ns, 
who  did  not  pay  their  resideuce  tax  (M«TO(»rio)'), 
wen  aommoned  befioea  Ibam.  and  if  firand  to  have 
eomroitted  default,  were  sold  in  a  room  called 
irwXi|T^/>ioir  TOW  ^cToiirlov.  (Demotth.  e.  Arutog. 
7o7.)  Other  persons  who  bad  forfeited  their  frce« 
dom  to  the  Mato  were  alao  aold  b^  tho  irtiX^ai, 
ae  Ibtaignem  who  bad  been  eondiled  of  usurping 
the  rights  of  citizenship,  f  Harpoc.  and  Suid.  $.  rv. 
nctfAirroi  and  utroiKtw  ;  PuUux,  viii.  99  ;  Bdckb, 
PM.  Bern,  cf  Athens^  p.  IM,  9d  ed.|  Meter,  4» 

(Mjn.  <!<imn.  p.  41.)  [T.  II.  K.] 

PULITLIA,  POLI  TES  (s^oA*r»*a,  ir«AiTjjs). 
[CiVITAS  (ORBEK).] 

POLITOPUY'LACBS  <*«Atref^<t). 

PKLLICA'RIS.  [PbrJ 
POLLICITATIO.   IObugatiovbs,  p.  821.] 
1»OLLTNCTO'RES.    fPuwue,  p.«SH,  a.) 

poLl^S  (to'Ao?),  in  astronomy,  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult word  to  explain  in  a  periectl/  tatisiactory 
manner,  nn  aeeount  of  the  varioaa  leiiMe  in  which 
it  is  used.  In  such  a  rase,  llic  only  safe  guide  to 
ihe  original  meaning  of  a  word  U  to  determine,  if 
poadble,  ita  aenaa  in  tba  earUeat  {Masa^e  in  which 
it  occurs,  nnd  to  compare  that  Br?nse  with  wlmt  is 
known  of  the  etymology  of  the  word.  Now  it  is 
evitlenl  that  »<{Aot  contains  the  root  FlEA,  which 
we  find  in  iriK^im  and  Other  wordi,  and  tba 
fundamental  id«i  attaebed  to  wbieb  appears  to  ba 
that  of  motitm.  Then,  turriiuLf  to  tli-  (In  k  nri- 
thori,  we  find  tbe  word  first  occurring  ia  tbe  well- 
known  passage  in  wbieb  Aeaehylus  {Pram,  437) 
sjii'aks  of  .\tliis  as  suppnrtinp  rn  1,;^  ghoulders  the 
pote  of  hrut  '  /i,  that  is,  the  rmid  of  the  aiy,  which 
was  called  •koXo^  in  accordance  with  the  notion, 
which  prevailed  from  the  time  of  Th.ilcs,  that  the 
sky  was  a  hollow  sphere,  which  moved  continually 
round  the  earth,  carrying  tbe  heavenly  bodies  with 
it.  (Comp.  fiucip.  Or.  1 605 }  Pteado-Plat.  AMk 
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p.  ^7}^  b;  Aristoph.  Ai\  \79  ;  Alex.  op.  AtL 
p.  60,  a  ;  Ukert,  Oeojr.  d.  Urieek  m.  Rom.  vul.  i. 
fit.  ii.  p.  115;  Grot*,  Hittoiy  tf  Greeoty  toL  il 
iT>  li!,  1""  >  The  next  pomge,  in  order  of 
tune,  13  Uutt  lu  which  Herodotuj  (ii.  109)  mjt 
tliAt  theOraekt  learnt  from  the  DabjloiUAiia  vJAok 
jnil  ywiptowt  iral  UmntdtuM  ifdfm  riff  ^m^P^'* 
wiMf»  the  later  eaiiiBi«niatairt  aad  lencograpbera 
for  the  m<>*t  [Kirt  f  xpl.iin  the  wonl  as  iiuvminti  nn 
MtnMionucal  iastnuocot,  different  firom  the  ypikftMP 
•r  fan  ^hL  Mr.Of«t«  infpfeto  the  paa< 
Mc<'  .'i  ni^Tiifytrii;  that  the  Qreeka  •*«cqoir.  d  from 
the  IkbylaiikAiu  tbf  cuwception  of  A«  fx>^<\  f>r  nf 
tlw  heaven*  at  a  complete  hollow  sphere,  revulving 
rnuiul  :iiitl  eiulosiiiif  thi-  earlh."  But  Herodottu 
ciTtaiiilv  tifcin^i  to  be  s|x-(Lkiug  tatucthing  more 
definite  and  fic  than  a  mere  conception  respect- 
ing the  sk  J  ;  and,  oa  tlM  wbole,  tk*  IWM4  probable 
explanation  ia  tbiit  «f  Sealtfer  and  SsIidmIiu,  a« 
iiuxiit'ii  il  \>y  recent  astroni)iiier»  and  echoliirs  (»eo 

Baill^,  Dcloiubre,  Lctnume,  and  Creuaer,  a*  quoted 
bjr  Blhr,  mi  he.\  nmely,  tint  th«  word  aipdfiaa 

V,f  <y>ticarekemuplkerical  ttin  (iirtf.maAt'  in  imitation 
of  the  heavenly  apbere,  and  hence  c<t!U-il  l>y  the  j 
MB*  name,  irAot,  which  waa  the  earliest  f>>rm  of 
the  sun  diiil.  iiuuumth  as  it  retjuired  less  skill  tliiin 
the  dchucaiiuu  of  a  »uu-di.il  <>i(  a  plaiic  »ur£acc. 
The  fvmnm¥  waa  not  another  diMerent  tort  of  aun- 
dial,  but  the  iiMfa%ar,M  W«  Mill  aay,  gmmon  of 
the  dial  itaelf,  tlw  ikadAvaf  wlm^  falling  upon 
the  ineniiiiui  lines  of  t!ie  mm-diikl,  lndicat<d  the 

boura  of  (be  day  aa  marked  by  tbe  motioo  of  the 
nm  in  tba  tni*  boBrmly  *A«f ;  m  that,  in  fiMt, 

the  word  J  ir6\ov  vfr!  -ri'ti/xoKo  lutythttr  deacnbe  the 
inatnunent.  Pollux  tit.  4<])  expiaiaa  v^Aor  aa 
mattung  A^aJUfyar,  in  a  (>a«>a^e  wUdl  be  quotes 
from  the  f!cryt  tdct  of  AristDphiinet  ;  and  Lncian 
{ijejri}^.  4)  speaks  of  tbe  yvmi»mk  qntrtkadowmtf 
the  middle     lit  —  a  atrikisf  eonfirraation 

of  the  explanation  we  have  giv«i,  Tb«  yi>i<»ii>i» 
alone  was,  in  fitct,  not  originally  a  mMlkl,  bvt  • 
mere  upright  siile,  the  length  of  the  »hadi>w  of 
which  waa  measured,  to  obtain  a  rough  notioa  of 
«1m  altitod*  «f  tha  ion  «nd  theme  of  the  tine  of 
the  day:  aftrrward",  a  w  a*  added  with  lines 
marked  upon  it,  so  to  farm  a  true  aun-diul,  which 
VM  etill  called  yvJuimf.  The  liaiple  pantmrn  was 
Used  by  the  Greek  peo{pTtph(*r«  to  deterfiiine  the 
latitude  of  pbioea.    (Comp.  HoROUMiiUM.*) 

For  the  other  noMrfiige  ef  Hik»$^  tee  the  Oroek 
Lexicons.  ^P.  &J 

POLY'MITA.  [Tela.] 

POMOK'IU I'M,  This  word  is  eompounded  of 
fotl  and  memum  (auinM),  in  tbe  nme  manner 
■a  yoastnrfiiM  «f  fit  and  mtniftm^  ud  thos  sig- 
nities  a  line  running  by  the  wall*  of  a  town  ( }Dne 
or  fiM  mmro$)t  The  poiuueriiim,  however,  did  not 
oeneiet  ef  the  wtual  walls  or  fortiAcatioaeof  •  place, 
but  waa  a  sjnihi  lirri!  'vall,  and  the  course  of  the 
pomoerium  itself  wiu  marked  by  staue  pillars  (cippi 
pomoerUf  Varro,  de  Limp.  Lai.  143,  ed.  Muller), 
erected  at  certain  intervals.  Tbe  euatsai  of  making 
a  pomoerium  vraa  common  to  tbe  Lathit  and  Etnu* 


*  In  tbe  article  Uoaoi^iuM  will  be  ibond 
■tatementa  dtflNBrinf  in  oeme  nnnor  {wmta  from 

those  in  this  article  :  such  difTerrnccs  arc  unavoid- 
able when  a  difficult  subject  is  diseusaed  by  differ- 
ont  writers  ;  and  xhsf  maj  even  be  useful  to  tbe 
reader  who  wisbae  to  oimuiw  the  foeetknt  tho- 
roqgbly.  [£a] 


POMOERIUM. 

can*,  and  the  mannpr  in  which  it  waa  done  in  the 
uarltc«t  liiues,  when  a  town  was  to  be  founded, 
was  as  follows  :  —  A  bullock  and  a  hajiw  vaio 
yoked  to  a  plough,  and  a  furrow  was  drawn  aroond 
the  place  which  waa  to  be  occupied  by  tbe  new 
town,  in  aocb  a  manner  that  all  the  clods  firll  in- 
ward.  The  little  UMNUid  tfaoa  fonned  waa  the 
symbolienl  wdl,  and  aloi^  it  ran  the  pinawiiam, 
within  the  coni|i;ias  of  which  alone  the  city -auspices 
(aK^pMM  mr6ama)  could  be  taken.  (Vam,  d«  UtaQ. 
LaLLc)  Thai  the  aelaal  walla  or  tiftiiialiiae 
of  a  town  ran  near  it,  may  naturally  be  snj.fvwd, 
though  the  pomoerium  might  cither  be  wiihm  or 
without  them.  This  ctutom  waa  also  followed  in 
the  building  of  Rome,  and  the  Romans  afterwarda 
obaenred  it  in  the  eatablishment  of  their  colooiea. 
Tbe  sacred  line  of  the  Roman  pomociiutn  did  nut 
prcrent  the  inbabitanta  firooi  building  u^on  or 
taking  into  nee  any  place  beyond  it,  but  it  waa 
nece8»ar}*  to  leave  a  certain  space  on  each  side  of 
it  unoccupied  so  as  not  to  unhallow  it  by  pro&ne 
use.  (Liv.  1 44.)  Thaa  we  find  that  tte  An^ 
tine,  although  inhahiled  fn<Tn  enriv  timesi,  »*as  for 
many  centuries  not  included  withm  the  pomoe- 
rium. (OcU.  xiiL  14.)  The  whole  s{>aee  intluded 
in  it  was  called  ci^r  rjKifus  or  Jtuft  r/Tuti.  The 
pumoeriiuu  ot  Uonie  was  nut  the  6*uae  at  oU  times  ; 
OS  tbe  city  increased  the  pomoerium  also  was  ex- 
tended, but  thie  extension  could,  acccvding  le  an- 
cient  usage,  be  aaade  only  by  taeh  mm  ae  aad 
thrir  \  iciories  over  foreign  nations  increiwed  the 
boundaries  of  tbe  empire  (Tadt.  AmaaL  xii.  23), 
and  aehher  eovld  a  peneeriam  he  Camed  aer 
altered  without  the  auk^urs  pr\-vion*lT  ronMihing 
the  will  »f  the  ged^  by  aiiguT}',  whence  the  jas 
pomoerii  of  the  augura.  (Dionya.  ir.  IS  ;  Una.  dt 
Jtiv.  ii.  The  lomiula  of  the  prayer  which  the 

augun  performed  uu  such  occa»ioua,  and  which  waa 
repeated  aitet  them  by  the  people  who  attended,  il 
preaerred  in  Festaa  (a.  il  J^rmmmrmm). 

The  original  pMnotciam  ef  Rormihu  ran,  accord* 
injj  to  Gellius  {I.e.),  around  the  foot  of  the  Pala- 
tine, but  tbe  one  which  Tacitua  {AnmaL  zii.  24) 
deeorihoe  ae  the  pwieariiini  ef  Reoaloe  eenpriied 
a  much  wider  speoe,  and  was,  a*  Xii  ^nrhr  thinks 
{Jiud.  of  Jiom.  i.  p.  288  ;  compare  iiun5en,  lies- 
dtreA.  d.  Stadt  Rom^  i.  p.  138  ;  Snchse,  UesckrtiL 
ton  Horn.  i.  p.  50),  an  enlarjrement  of  the  original 
compAss,  t&kin^  in  a  suburb  or  borou|;h.  Niebuhr 
also  believee  that  pomoerium  profK'rly  deaelai  a 
suburb  taken  into  the  city.  The  RomaltaapaaMe* 
rium,  according  to  Tacitui,  nn  from  tlie  Peraa 
llijarium  (the  arch  of  Septimiua  Sevems)  throueh 
tbe  valley  of  tbe  Cimta  ao  aa  to  include  the  an 
natiaat  Hemrila ;  then  ahaif  die  fool  ef  the  Map 
tine  to  the  ara  Co  i-;i,  and  thence  from  the  Septi- 
xonium  to  the  curiae  vetervs  (a  little  below  the 
baths  of  Tnjan),  along  the  top  of  tbe  Velia  le  the 
SoeelUim  I^iuin,  and  lastly  by  the  via  sacra  ts 
the  Furuiu.  From  the  easteni  side  of  the  Forum 
to  tbe  VeUbrum  there  was  a  awamn,  e»  All 
Taeittm  does  not  mention  the  luie  of  the  ponwe- 
rium  here.  8ervius  TuUius  again  extended  th« 
^Ktmoerium  (Liv.  i.  44  ;  Dionys.  iv.  IS),  but  tbe 
Aventioe  waa  not  indnded,  either  hicaaei  the 
auspieea  liere  taken  by  Reania  had  been  anlavear* 
aide,  or,  which  is  more  prol«Me,  because  there 
stood  on  this  bill  tbe  temple  of  Diana,  tbe  cwnmia 
sanctuary  of  the  Latina  aad  Romana.  (OelL  IL  *  t 

Varro,  de  Ling.  L<it.  v.  \?>  )    The      entinr  r^'d  n.'t 

become  included  wilhui  tbe  pomoenum  until  tike 
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timt  of  the  Empmor  CUudiut.  (OelL  L  e. ;  Tacit. 
Ammat.  xiL  23.)  Dionjsius  (/.  e.)  states  that  down 
to  his  time  nolxidy  had  extended  the  poinoerium 
•iBce  the  time  of  King  Serviuti  altko^h  we  know 
from  MtthmtiQ  MiiNM  tinat  ■!  least  AoMaliM  en- 
larged the  pomoerium  (Bunsen,  /.  0.  p.  139),  and 
the  same  is  said  ot  Sulla  and  J.  Caesar.  (Tacit. 
AtmaL  Lc  ;  Gell.  Le. ;  Fest.  «.r.  Prttsimurium  ; 
CtC.O'/  in.  xiii.  •2V  -  lYvm  CaS8.xIiii.  ."iO,  xTiv, -1').) 
The  last  whu  exlenilL-ii  the  pomoenuin  uf  ii.Miii<' 
WW  the  Emperor  Aurelinn,  after  he  had  eiilur^ed 
the  walls  of  the  city.  (FL  Vopisc.  Utv.Aurei.  21  ; 
comp.  Becker,  Hfmdbuek  der  Horn.  AUerih.  i.  p. 
«2,  &c)  [L.S-] 

POMPA  (vo^ir^),*  Mlemn  procession,  aa  on 
the  oecaaion  of  *  fbMral,  tfittroph,  Ac.  (Cic.  ;>itj 
Af  '.  13;  SiieL  Jul.  a^a.  37,  &c.)  It  is,  how- 
ever, more  particularlj  applied  to  the  ^paud  pro- 
WMion  with  which  tiie  ganes  of  the  Cwooa  «om- 
nenced  (Pompa  Cin-rv^if).  [CiBCfs.] 

PONDERA  (arot^^t).  The  considerations, 
which  Ua  at  the  btais  of  the  whole  subject  of 
weights  and  measures,  both  genemlly,  and  with 
special  ruiercnce  to  the  ancient  Greek  aud  lioinoii 
systems,  hare  nlreiidy  been  mentioned  in  the  tn- 
trodnctflfyjpwt  of  the  article  Ms.vsuaA.  In  the 
pwatnt  arttd*  It  is  proposed  to  give  a  brief  general 
account  of  the  Greek  arid  Ilomaii  st/ntetns  c>/uti<fhU. 

i.  Earljf  Greek  We^kU.  —  It  has  been  already 
atated,  in  th«  artide  UaNSOBA,  that  all  the  Imow- 
Iedi;e  we  have  upon  the  subject  goes  to  prove  that, 
in  the  Greek  atid  Roman  metrical  systems,  %eeight$ 
nnoeded  nua$uret ;  that  the  latter  wcfO  derived 
nWOI  tiie  former  ;  n.nA  K  ith  from  a  system  which 
kad  prevailed,  from  a  period  ot  unknown  antiquity, 
among  the  Chaldiieans  at  Babylon.  This  system 
WM  introduced  itito  Greece,  after  the  epoch  of  the 
Homeric  poems ;  for,  of  the  two  chief  denomina- 
tions used  in  the  Greek  Nystom,  naiui  ly,  tAXovtov 
(taleHlmm)  and  (nwaa),  H(«ner  uses  only  the 
fermar,  which  la  a  gemHiM  Greek  word,  meaning 
tteiffhi,  the  other  heing  an  Oriental  word  of  the 
aame  meaning.  (See  NuMMt'i^  p.  QlO  ;  where 
•ome  things,  which  mom  properly  belong  to  this 
article,  have  be<vi  ri'^c.  tjnrily  anticipated.)  Homer 
uses  TcUorro*',  like  ^(rpoy,  in  a  specific  sense  {IL 
souL  360^370)  t  and  indeed  in  all  laagoagea  the 
earliest  words  used  for  weight  are  merely  ge»erie 
term*  tpeci^caUt/  applied;  such  are  rdKmrroiff 
iMHal  (fira),  tibra^  and  our  own  pounds  from 
foutiaa.  Hence  the  iotroductioa  oC  tha  fiNteiga 
word  aiaaeA  (m*^)  by  the  aide  of  the  nativ*  word 
T6XayTov  indicates  the  introduction  of  a  new 
ttaodacd  of  weight ;  which  new  standard  soon 
anperaedad  tha  «M ;  and  then  the  old  woid  rdXnv* 
ron  was  used  as  a  denomination  of  weii;ht  in  the 
new  systen^  quite  diiferent  from  the  weight  which 
it  a^nifiad  beibre.  This  Inst  point  is  manifest 
from  the  passoi^es  In  Homer,  in  which  the  word  is 
used  in  a  specific  sense,  especially  in  the  dt^riptiuii 
of  the  fimoal  ganea  (/.  c),  wliere  the  order  ol  the 
prizes  proves  that  the  talent  must  liave  been  a  very 
much  smaller  weight  than  the  later  talent  of  60 
minae,  or  about  82  pounds  avoirdupois ;  and  traces 
of  thia  aacieat  small  talent  are  itill  found  at  a  tery 
mvdi  later  period.  Tbaa  wa  airif«  at  tlia  fii^ 
position  in  thr  sul  jrL't,  that  ||«  fi^rwA  ^fttm  of 
uxight  ifo* post- Homeric 

i,  Th»  tStttk  S^$tem  im  tie  ffutorieat  Ptrioi. 
—  <  >f  fiirir'^c.  by  the  Greek  system  here  is  meant 
the  system  which  prevailed  throughout  Greece  in  | 


the  historical  timea,  and  which  contained  four 
principal  denominations,  which,  though  diffierent  at 
different  times  and  pliioes,  and  even  at  the  same 
place  for  difieiwit  luhalmicea,  alwajt  ben  tka 
sanMidalioDloaaeiofUr.  Thaaa  war*  tlia  Tbfaif 
(j6Xayroy),  which  was  the  largest,  then  the  Mima 
<j^)t  the  JJrachm  (^XM4)t  and  the  Obol 
(i«9^ty.    The  two  latter  tcnai  aM,  in  all  pro. 

b-iliility,  eenit-nr  (Trfrk  words,  introduced  for  the 
(lurpose  ot  making  coiivenient  subdivisiung  of  the 
standard,  if>ax)*4i  aigal^mg  »  h<tndnd,  m\A  oSokif 
being  perhaps  the  same  a-t  o€'\ \os,  and  siuniifving 
a  small  wedge  of  silver ',  so  tiiat  these  words  again 
fall  under  the  daaafiptiwi  «f  jaajfit  Iwm  yaj^lipaffjr 

These  weight*  wen  idatad  U»  «oe  another  aa 
follows :  — 

1  Thlent  cont.tined     -      -    60  Mimat. 
1  Afima        „         «      •  100  Draekvuu. 
IJkfmkmm    n        •      -     6  Otok 

Their  relative  values  ar*  nliihi|a4  inoira  lpl|f 

in  the  following  table : 


Ohol 


6 

Draehn 

la 

COO 

100 

Mina 

36,000 

6000 

60 

3.  Derivation  nf  thU  Sy$tem  from  Balgflon.  — 
Now,  in  this  system,  the  utihoUenis  word  foA 
indicates,  aa  alnndy  observed,  tAe  lourot  from 
which  tlie  staadurd  tcaa  derived.  This  word  is 
undoubtedly  of  Semitic  origin  ;  and  it  seems  to 
belooig  more  especially  to  ua  Chaldea  dialect,  in 
which  it  signifies  tuaiAer  or  MeajHfv  in  its  widest 
sense,  the  proper  word  for  wciifht  being  tekei  or 
ikekdJ*  (See  Dan.  r.  25,  26,  where  both  words 
oocor).  In  Hebrew  it »  oted  as  a  ^edfic  weight, 
equal  to  50  or  60 shekels f  (1  Kings,  i.  17  ;  Ezra, 
ii-  tiS  ;  Nehem.  ?il  71,  72 }  Eack.  xlv.  12).  The 
word  was  also  «ued  in  Egypt,  in  the  acnae  of  a 
flmd  measure  and  also  of  a  ttseight  (f  water.  (See 
Bockh,  MetroL  Vniarmch.  c  ir.)  From  an  ex- 
amination of  several  passages  of  the  Greek  writers, 
by  the  light  of  the  etymological  signification  of  the 
word  lufo^  Bdckh  arrives  at  the  following  cnncia* 
sions,  which,  if  not  strictly  demonstrated,  an 
eambliahad  on  aa  atroiw  ^foonda  at  we  oaa  pro* 
bablj  ever  hone  to  oMam  m  to  dilliaiU  a  sabjeet : 

(1)  that  in  the  astronomical  observations  of  the 
Choldees  and  Egyptians,  time  was  measured  by  the 
iwmiDf  ont  of  the  watv  dmmgh  an  orifice:  — 

(2)  that  the  q  in-itity  of  the  wnt-  r  which  so  ran 
out  was  estimated  both  by  measure  aud  by  weight: 
—  (4)  that  this  mode  of  measuring  tlnm  led  na> 
turally  to  the  determination  tf  a  amnceitd  tyttem 
Udh  of  weu^ld*  atui  meaaurcs^  the  unit  of  which  was 
the  maneh  (/u^S),  which  originally  signified  a  ileji- 
tdte  quantity  of  iro^r,  determinetl  either  bjf  weight  or 
measure^  and  was  oAerwards  used  especially  in  the 
setue  of  a  defnite  toeiffht :  —  (S)  that  this  system 
paased  from  Assyria  to  Phoenicia,  and  thaiica  ta 

*  The  /  and  sh  are  merely  dialr«ct  variations. 

f  Which  is  the  trite  value  is  doubtful.  Perh4^ 
the  two  Tnlnea  wita  osed  at  diftrent  pbeai,  ac- 
cord ing  aa  tha  duedaeimal  «r  dadnal  t^ittim.  i«a- 
vailod. 
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til;'  r!r*»t--k*.  who  are  rxpr.  A-,!y  sLito<l  lo  havi<  <!.'-  ' 
rived  front  Babylon  Uwir  meihiMl  oi  dividing  tha 
duf  and  measoriiif  tjaM,  and  other  important 
livifTrs,  and  whfwe  most  ancifiit  t.ik'iit  (iIk-  A'^ui- 
netaa)  wtw  still,  in  ihc  historical  times,  idcntiail 
with  the  Babylonian. 

4.  The  Bab^omiam  7iiAm<.— The  Babylonian 
talent  iltelf  was  current  in  the  Penian  Empire 
as  the  standard  weight  for  silver.  I'nder  Danins 
the  too  of  Hjrttaipca,  the  ulTer  tribute  of  the 
pronneea  wai  aatinMtod  hf  the  Batijrioiiiaa  taknt, 
tlii'lr  j;i)M  tribute  by  tbo  EuIkA'c  ;  and  coined 
•ilrrr  was  also  paid  from  the  royal  treaauipr  m- 
cordii^  to  the  Babrlonian  ulent  (HeroA.  iii.  SS, 
foil.  ;  Aelian.  V.  11.  i.  2:.)  N-w  the  two  stnnd 
■ards  here  mentioaed  aie  conuected  by  iierodotus 
Vf  the  itatemrnt  that  the  Jiabyltmim  4alml  it 
equul  to  70  EiJtu'ic  mimof,  which,  since  every  tn- 
leut  contained  60  minae,  give*  70  :  60  for  the  ratio 
of  the  Babylonian  talent  to  the  Eulto'ic.  There 
are,  however*  very  foflieieot  itaeom  for  con- 
dadinf  diat  70  it  bera  a  raand  number,  not  an 
exRrt  tiitc.  (Sec  Bockh,  c  t.)  Pollux  t1>f 
muc  ratio  (70 : 60)  for  that  of  the  Babylonian  to  the 
JlUie  talent ;  fbrheaajrethatthe  Babylonian  talent 
contnirif  d  70  Attic  minae  an<1  7"^^  Attic  dniJiivme 
(ix.  iUl  i:  and  it  is  [>r«>buble  ttuil  tins  fetiiteiuetit  ia 
fuunded  oti  the  te'stimony  of  Herodotus,  but  that 
Pollnx  snlictituted  the  laniiliar  Attic  standard  for 
the  less  known  Kubo'ic,  which  two  staiidxirds  he 
knew  to  have  smne  close  connection  witii  each 
ether,  and  so  bo  fell  into  the  enor  of  makii^  th.  tn 
}Mmiae1j  eqnal.  Tbe  Mme  eometian  mnit  he  a;k- 
plied  to  the  te;ti;iiniiy  i  f  Aelian  {i  e.\  who  iiiahe- 
the  Babyloniaa  talent  equal  to  72  Attic  minae  ;  and 
In  tbb  atatement,  ao  comcted,  we  bav«  probably  tbe 
true  ratio  of  tbe  RnV'yVini.Tin  talent  to  thf  E'lhrtYc. 
namely  72 :  60  or  t<  :  ■'>.  In  i»ucb  ai^uments  a« 
these,  it  is  extremely  tnsportant  to  remember  that 
tbe  evidence  is  not  ibat  of  I'olUir  mid  Arli.tri,  w4io 
could  iwt  possibly  givu  any  indij  endent  testimony 
on  such  a  subject,  but  that  of  tise  ancient  au- 
thofitiee  whom  they  followed,  and  by  whom  the 
term  AtHe  imty  have  been  nsed  frv^  ai  eqnfvalent 
til  F.n'x)  c  ;  tor  tbe  Attic  stindard  bet">n'  tlie  le;,'!,- 
lation  of  Solon  was  tbe  same  as  tbe  EuboKc,  and 
tbii  Ktandard  was  itin  retained  in  connneree  after 
S.ibtn'-i  ftltirations.*  In  this  sense  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that,  in  the  statement  of  Aelku,  we 
have  the  Utltkaimj  of  some  ancient  writer,  who 
gnrc  n  more  e^act  value  tlian  the  round  number 
which  iierodottu  deemed  MitHcient  fur  hi^  purjjuse 
as  an  historian  ;  and  the  truth  of  his  leetimonr  is 
confirmed,  not  only  by  the  greater  exactness  of 
the  number,  but  by  its  very  nature  •  for,  not  only 
do  wo  find  in  70  (  =  7  X  1<I)  a  prin>e  factor  which 
is  inoet  unlikely  to  have  entered  into  a  ajstcni  ef 


•  It  ii  neceftsar\'  here  to  caution  the  studpnt 
against  an  error,  which  be  might  mistake  for  an 
ingenione  discovery ;  bite  wbieh  Bikkb  himself 
fell  in  his  PufJic  ^.^rnm.;  Atht'ris  ;  and  which 
Mr.  Hu84cy  has  adoj  tt  i  ;  and  to  which  therefore 
the  English  student  i  i  cxpost>d.  This  error 
consists  in  assuming  that  botli  Herodotus  and  Aelian 
maybe  right ;  and  thu^  that  the  Babylonian  talent 
was  equal  to  70  Euhoie  or  72  Attie  minae  ;  and 
therefore  thai  the  ratio  of  the  £tibo1e  tiOent  to  the 
Attic  waa  73 : 70.  It  will  pmentif  be  ihown  that 
this  ratio  teat  nef  73  1  70l  but  100 :  73,  i.  e. 
72:£iai. 
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weiijbt;",  rianuly  7,  but  in  7-  (  =  x  1^?"*  a?  wfH 
m  la  IfO  (.'>  X  I'J)  wo  have  the  duodecimal  computa- 
tion which  we  know  to  hare  |MWVailad  moat  exten- 
iirely  in  the  early  metrical  nystcms.  The  division 
of  the  day  iotu  12  hours,  which  Herodotoa  ex- 
preesly  ascribes  to  tbe  B;ibyluniRn«,  ii  not  only  a 
striking  emnple  of  thit,  but  a  fatx  pacnliarijr  Wf 
portant  in  eonncetien  wiA  dto  idea  that  the  nMa* 
*urenietit  of  tinu-  by  water  led  to  tbe  invention 
of  the  Babylonian  system  of  weighta.  It  ia  aJao 
impurtani  to  ebterve  that  thate  tw»  anriene  m- 

trni*,  the  R;ibylrtnian  and  the  Eiib<tlc,  differ  ffi  ni 
one  another  m  a  proportion  which  is  expre«ecd  by 
aialtiplying  12  by  the  nusnbc-rs  which  fane  the 
bases  of  the  decimal  and  duodt  ciniai  systems  rp- 
spectively,  namely,  6  and  5.  In  c^utmctiun  ivuh 
this  iiact,  it  is  inti  leatwig  to  obsen-e  that  the 
Hebrew  talent,  which  was  no  doubt  essentially  tbe 
same  as  the  Babylonian,  is  made,  by  diiiierent  com- 
putationt,  to  consist  of  tit)  or.^O  miinr/i. 

Indeed,  the  wliole  of  tbe  Hebrew  tystem  threwa 
inipertant  Kgbt  en  the  Bkbj^adiMi,  and  m  Hi  vm- 

necti'in  witii  tbe  ftrcek.    Tb«  aatliMfC  Aiit|«» 

tem  is  as  follows :  — 


rj.mb 


10 

Bekah 

30 

3 

Sbdcil 

1000 

100 

50 

Maneh 

G0,UO0 

GOOO 

3000 

60 

where  tbe  princi^  nnit  ia  the  SiML,  which  can 
be  identified  with  tbe  |irinef|Md  nnit  of  tbe  old 

Clrei  k  system  (in  its  chief  af>;>1icatiiin  to  ciined 
money),  namely,  tbe  didraekm  or  eld  staler,  Uence 
we  bare  the 

KiUkar  cqiUTalml  to  tlie  talmt 

Mawh  „  muta 

Shckd  «  didracAm  or  ittiier 

MA  „  MaM. 

To  this  part  of  the  Bubi<N:t,  which  wc  liave  not 
space  to  piirtiie  further,  Bockh  devotes  a  long  and 
ehriMMte  cbafrter  (e.  tI  fMi^Sitdim,  P^SniMm, 

vnd  Syrischts  (liir  'cht  uii'l  f.'fU). 

6,  rUe  A  e^mdam  Takni.  —  Returning  to  the 
connection  beAwatn  the  Babylonian  bm  Gredc 
tdent,  we  bare  seen  that  the  R;iby!onian  talent 
contained  7*2  Eubo'ie  minac.  It  will  prefer, t?y 
appear  that  tiie  Bobolt  talent  and  mina  w,  r 
same  ae  tbe  groat  Attic  talent  and  mina,  which 
were  in  use  before  the  reduction  effected  in 
them  by  Solon  ;  and  further  that  the  nature  of 
that  r»dactioD  waa  each  that  tba  Old  Attb 
(Bnbcffc)  talent  waa  eqmralent  to  New 

.^ttic  (Solonian)  dmchm.K  .  and  (hf  EuboTc  mina 
to  138|  Soiomian  draokmae.  Now  tbe  Baby- 
Ionian  talent  eootained  73  Eabofc  nhiaei,  that  it 

(138§  X  72=)  10,000  Solonian  drachmae.  Hut 
10,000  Soloniaa  drdchmao  w-cre  equi>'alent  to  an 
Aeginetaa  talent.  (I'ollux,  ix.  76,  BO;  tmp. 
NUMMi;s,  p.  810,  a.)  Tber<»fore.  Ifte  AeoindoH 
Talent  uxu  equimiad  to  tie  liaLjfioMiau.  What  is 
meant  precisely  by  the  Aepinelan  talaity  and  how 
this  talent  waa  ee^bliabed  in  Greece  by  the  legis- 
lation of  Pbeiden,  has  already  been  explained 
under  Ni  mmi  s.  The  only  step  remaining  to 
com(dete  tbe  exposition  of  the  outline  of  the  tnb- 


i^iy  j^ud  by  Google 
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jcct  is  the  obvious  rt-nuirk  t1i.it  Phcidon  mnst  Tiaro 
umuged  bis  standarU  ut  weights  by  that  which 
haA  alnadj  been  iiitnxluced  into  Greece  by  the 
coinrn^rte  m  th»  PiMMiiidiiH,  Mmd/,  tlw  Babjr* 

loaiau. 

6.  7%s  Eubo'ie  Taient.  — In  ihm  foNgemf 

tnnrks,  the  Fufme  talent  has  been  continually 
re) cm- 1 i  to  an  a  standard  with  which  to  compare 
the  B;iliy Ionian.  We  have  now  to  inrestigate 
indqwndetiU/  ill  angin  and  ralua,  The  mat 
JMowi,  iilE«  tlie  MUM  A«;/in*taM^  h  odcnhted  fa 
n}isle«<1,  wc  !<o*>  in  the  absurd  expliituitions 
bgr  which  some  of  the  gmmniarians  attempt  to  ac- 
ceutt  far  h*  origin.  (See  Ni'MMt;!!,  810.) 
ThM  the  rinnn'  comes  from  the  i.sI.iik!  of  Eiibooa, 
aiid  thiU  the  Eubu'tc  sUndard  was  not  uiily  used 
there,  but  was  widely  difiuaed  tiience  by  the  Chal- 
cidic  colitnifs,  admits  of  no  reasoiralilo  doubt  ;  but 
it  is  ml  very  prubable  that  the  standard  originated 
there.  The  most  important  testimony  respecting 
U  w  th«  Btoteroeat  Minadf  tgtvttd^  tliM  Muviot 
reckoned  the  gold  trilmte  of  Mi  Mrtrapies  in  Bnbofe 
taicnut.  (ilrnxi.  iii.  {19,  f>.i.)  Bo^kli  (c.  vlii.) 
thinks  it  incredible  that  the  Persian  king  should 
hmn  mad*  tliit  nw  of  «  €h««k  itandaid  t 
hof^re  him,  the  Ix^st  of  all  the  writ<  n  on  metro- 
logy, iiitper,  had  acknowle^cd  the  Uricntal  origin 
of  the  standard.  (I*hU<f$.  IVmv.  voLIzL  tk48G.) 
This  view  dtrivr^  nl^i  some  support  from  the 
curious  nuiiiencai  rt-wiion  already  auiiced  between 
the  Dabylonian  md  Eabo'ic  scales  ;  which  snggsita 
the  idea  that  the  mmae  of  the  two  acal«*  may 
hare  been  derived  from  the  subdivisioa  of  the 
same  primary  unit,  in  the  one,  into  parts  holh 
dvcinal  and  duodecimal,  that  is,  scxagMimal  (60), 
in  th»  other,  into  parts  purely  daodedinal  (72)  ; 
and  then,  f  r  the  Kikc  of  unit'onnity,  a  ulenl  of 
the  latter  soile  was  introduced,  coataiiang,  like 
the  etiiei;  90  roinae.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  can 
be  affinnod  with  toK  rahle  saf-'ty  tliat  the  Ka!>oi'c  ' 
talent  is  derived  {"rom  a  sUnd;ird  of  \\>  ight  used 
for  gold,  which  existed  in  the  East,  in  the  earliest 
historical  period,  i!ie  hiJf  of  the  Babylonian 
Standard,  which  u&cd  duvily  for  silver:  that, 
at  an  early  period,  it  was  introduced  by  commerce 
iDto  Euboea,  from  whicli  ialand  it  derived  the 
name  by  wliieh  it  waa  1nt«wn  to  the  Greeks,  on 
account  of  ii8  dilTnsIon  hy  the  cotuTnerciitl  activity 
of  the  EubocauSy  just  as  the  Babyloaiaa  standard 
obtained  its  Greek  name  limn  the  eommcvdal  ae- 
trvity  of  the  Aeginctana.   (Comp.  NrifMUR,  /.  c.) 

The  examination  of  the  testunoniet  renpecting 
the  value  of  thia  itandard  involves  a  discussion  too 
intricate  to  be  entered  upon  here,  althougli  it  is 
one  of  the  must  interesting  points  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject. We  moat  be  «>ii tent  to  refer  the  reailar  ta 
the  masterly  argument  of  Bdckh(e.viu.X*^M*Dai 
to  the  following  conclusions :  —  that  the  BaboTe 
standard  was  not,  as  some  have  thought,  the  same 
aa  the  Aeginetan ;  nor  the  aame^  or  but  sightly 
diftrent  firam,  die  Solonian  Attic  ;  but  the  mme 
Ri  the  old  (ante-Solonian)  Attic: — that  its  true 
ratio  to  the  Babylonian,  or  Aeginetan,  was  that 
ginn  in  imnd  nnraben  by  Hermotiia,  aa  60  :  70, 
and  in  exact  tmmbers  hy  Ach'nn  (who  by  Attic 
meant  old  AUic)  as  60  :  72,  that  is,  5  :  6  ;  and  that 
its  ratio  to  the  Solonian  was,  aa  will  presently  be 
shoxvn,  23  :  IH.  These  views  arc  cnnfirmed,  not 
only  by  the  coiiiistency  of  the  rt;isuits  to  whith  they 
lead,  but  by  the  decisive  evidence  of  the  exiating 
cmna  of  the  Eabok  ataadaid.  (Nt^amva.] 
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Tlicic  two  stfl'^idard^  form  the  foundation  of  the 
wLulu  system  of  Greek  weights.  But  the  setood 
received  an  important  modification  by  the  Itgif 
lation  of  Solon  ;  and  this  rnLKlificntion  herame, 
under  the  im.u»e  of  tAe  AUtc  tiJt\'r  UdmL,  the  chief 
standard  of  weight  throughout  the  East  of  Europe, 
and  the  West  of  Asia.  We  pmaod  to  aotke  both 
of  the  Attic  standards. 

7.  The  Old  AUie  Talent,  mi  lie  Solonian  Ta- 
Imt, —  We  have  already  noticed,  under  jNtmaiva 
812,  b.),  P!atareh*t  aceonnt  of  the  TCdaction 

effected  by  Silon  in  the  Attic  sy^tem  of  wei^-hts 
and  momy,  according  to  which  the  old  weights 
were  ta  the  nev  in  the  pfoportion  of  100  :  78. 
An  important  additional  li>:ht  is  thromi  on  this 
uuitu^r  by  ail  extmit  Athenian  inscription,  from 
which  we  obuin  a  mora  exact  atttemcnt  of  the 
ratio  than  in  lMularch'8  account,  and  from  which 
we  ai^o  l«uni  that  llie  old  ayfttem  continued  in  use, 
long  after  the  Solonkn  reduction,  for  all  commoditieo, 
except  mch  aa  ««m  required  by  Uw  to  be  weighed 
acemrdtng  to  die  other  standard,  which  was  also  the 
one  alw.iys  used  for  money,  and  is  ih.  n  fore  called 
the  silver  standard,  the  old  system  being  called 
lie  coeinfefaf  tIamianL,  and  ito  mina  «U  wmaMr 
n'al  nti/ui  (f)  piyu  t)  l^vopiKfi).  The  inscripthni, 
whu  h  js  a  d^r««  of  uooertain  date  (about  OL  tSUf 
a  c.  1 60,.  according  to  Bdckh,  C  /.  Noi.  12S,  |  4, 
voL  i.  p.  164),  mentions  t/te  rommrrcial  mina  as 
weighing  L38  drncliniao  liTtpajn)ipopov^  accord- 
ing to  the  standard  weighta  in  the  mint "  rAmoT- 
rocoprion],  that  is,  ot  course,  *38  drachmae  of 
the  silver,  or  Solonian,  standard.  This  womd  give 
the  nitio  of  the  old  to  the  new  Attic  weights  aa 
laa  :  100,  or  100  :  72^  certainly  a  v«it  cviioni 
proportion.  It  appears,  faowereE^  on  chnkt  TO* 
search,  that  this  nitio  is  still  not  (jultc  exact  It 
often  happens  that,  in  some  obscure  nassage  of  « 
gnunmaruui,  we  find  a  statement  involvbg  minnte 
deUiilai.  so  curious  and  so  inexplicable,  till  the  clue 
is  fuulid,  that  the  few  Kholars  who  notice  the 
passage  reject  it  aa  uniateltigible,  without  con* 
sidering  that  those  strange  niinatiae  arc  the  hvst 
evidence  that  the  statemciu  is  no  invention  ;  :uid 
that  the  grammarian,  who  copied  the  statement, 
without  tfoiibiing  himaolf  to  nndentand  it,  haa 
presorted  a  fitot,  which  moie  aystnnade  writers 
have  lost  or  fververted.  Such  luks^a^'es  are  grains 
of  pure  gold  amidst  the  mud  which  forms  the  bulk 
of  the  depont  brought  down  to  tu  by  thooe  writers. 
A  striking  instance  is  now  before  us,  in  a  |^>;i-<isa^o 
of  Priscian  («(«  He  Numm.)  in  which,  following  a 
certain  Dardanna,  he  mya:  ''TaleBlnm  Athenienae- 
f-itn-um  minae  Bexaginta.  viafinum  minac  octingcnta 
tres  ct  uncioe  quaituur."  Taking  the  last  wurdii 
to  be  the  Roman  mode  of  expressing  8^,  and  as- 
suming, what  is  obvious,  that  the  minue  meant  in 
the  two  clauses  are  of  the  same  standard,  namely, 
the  common  Attic  or  Solonian  (for,  as  a  general 
ntle,  thia  ataadard  ia  to  be  imdcrstood,  where  no 
other  ia  apedfied),  and  understanding  by  the  great 
Altie  taltnl  that  of  the  commercial  standard,  and 
by  the  tmall^  the  st/oer,  or  SoUmiam,  we  obtain  thia 
read  t,  ^  that  Oo  rvfio  4^<lf  eU  i(ll!M!  or  conmmmM 
tall  fit  to  ffw  nnr  Attic  nr  Sdoniarty  was  as  8^1^  :  60, 
or  as  I^8|  :  100,  or  as  lUO  :  72.  For  themast^rty 
argument  by  whioh  Bikkh  sustains  the  tenth  of 
this  statement,  wc  must  refer  to  his  own  work 
(c.  viii.).  It  is  easy  to  undenttand  how,  in  process 
of  time,  the  fraction  came  to  be  neglected,  so  that, 
in  the  decree  quoted,  the  commaidal  mina  of  lOO 
So  S 
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comirirrcUl  dnchtnae  was  spoken  of  as  containing 
ISS  filvcr  drBehmM  initMid  of  138|»  and  how, 
ftvtlier,  whtn  Plntnich  eran  to  eakahte  how  many 

drachmae  of  the  old  sn.-iK'  wcir  tfuitainrd  iti  the 
8okmian  mina,  he  gave  an  integral  number  73, 
ioatMMl  of  79||,  and  tlma,  by  these  two  re|tctfaiii> 
of  frartions.  the  tTOt  mti»  of  100 :  73  waa  altend 
to  100  :  73.  • 

U.  R<iti09tftkB  ihree  Onek  SysUmu  to  tadt  other. 
— The  importnnri*  of  this  calt  ulatirin  is  made  mani- 
fest, and  in  tnilh  i*  continnod.  by  comparing  the 
result  with  the  stateroentit  w  hich  have  of  the 
ntio  of  tke  Acginetan  ttaiulanl  to  tb«  SokaiaB. 
Tliat  tmtio  wai  5  :  3,  aecnrdin|(  to  tha  Mate, 
tnent  of  Pidltix,  thnt  'Aw  Aepiiift.m  talent  con- 
tained 10,000  Attic  drachmae,  and  th«  drachma 
10  Attie  oboti.  (Poll  te.  7ft.  M.)  Mr.  Houey 
(who  wru  the  first,  and,  nft.^r  the  reply  of  Bockh,  ■ 
ought  to  be  the  i&tt,  to  call  this  statement  in  qties- 
tioil)  obcefTct  that  this  valae  would  gire  an  Aegi- 
netan  drachm.-i  of  110  grains,  whm-ai  the  cxistiiii; 
coins  give  au  average  of  only  IMi  •  und  be  cxpLaiiu 
the  statement  of  PoIIax  as  referring  not  to  the 
Attie  silror  drachmae  af  the  fuU  weight,  but  to  the 
lighter  drachma  whteb  was  eermit  in  and  after 
thi'  rei^n  of  AiiLMt^ttis,  and  wliii  h  was  abotti  a^inal 
to  the  Reman  denarius.  [DaAcuiiA.] 

On  Aa  etbsr  Imd,  B9ekh  adhtrai  to  Ifie  pro- 
portion of  Z) :  3.  lu  |(iv<  ii  liy  Polltix,  who  could  not 
(he  contends)  have  meaiil  by  diuchmat;  thu*c  equal 
to  the  denarii,  because  he  is  not  making  a  calcula- 
tion of  h'li  o«  ii,  (luiti'd  to  thf  vhIuo  of  the  dmchnin 
in  hu  time,  bnt  repeating  the  ttatt  tucut  of  some 
ancient  writer  wke  Ihred  when  the  Attic  and 
Acginetan  currencies  were  in  their  best  condition. 
Mr.  Husaey  himself  states  (p.  34),  and  for  a  si- 
nilar  reason  to  that  urged  by  Rockh,  that  when 
Polhix  speakf  ef  the  raloa  of  the  fiabyloaian 
talent  in  relatien  to  tbe  Attie,  Ike  is  to  be  nndei^ 

St  1  1  ts  rt'ft'rrliijf  to  Attic  iniin<'v  of  tho  fall 
wc-i{{lit :  and  Bdi-kh  adds  the  important  remark, 
that  where  Pollux  reckons  by  the  lighter  dmehmae, 
as  in  tho  case  of  the  Syrian  aiid  }^ma\\  Kiryptian 
talents,  this  only  prove*  that  those  tah-nts  liad  hut 
Mosntly  conic  into  circulation.  Hi^^kh  tliiMki  it 
Tery  probable  that  Pollux  followcl  tht>  authority 
of  Aristotle,  whom  he  U4cd  much,  to  which  he 
BMkca  fieqoent  references  in  hL»  iiatcmcnts  re- 
ipaeting  nMBsnfCi  and  moiiey,  and  who  had  frc- 
4|aeiit  oceasiofis  far  ipeakinf  oif  the  faloea  ef  tnoney 
ill  his  political  works. 

Again,  as  the  Acffinetan  staodanl  was  that 
tdiieh  ptwrailed  ever  tne  grtater  fart  ef  Greece  in 
early  times,  we  should  expoct  to  find  some  definite 
nroportioD  between  it  and  the  old  Attic  before 
boImi:  and,  if  «»  take  the  itatcment  of  Pollux, 
we  do  (Ttt  stirh  n  proportion,  nnmel  i .  i^i  it  of  C  :  5, 
the  Biiujc  which  hu4  been  ohlaiucd  Irom  the  fore- 
going investigation. 

Bidth  ntppoTta  bia  view  bj  the  endcaoe  of  ex- 

*  The  commercial  wcts;hts  underwent  a  chancre 
bj  the  decree  mentioned  above,  which  orders  that 
Ivdnelnnae  of  AenlTer  standnd  diall  be  added  to 
the  mina  of  1 38  dmchmac  ;  that  to  everA-  five  com- 
mercial minae  one  commercial  mina  shall  be  added  ; 
•ad  to  everjr  eommercial  tal«Dt  Ara  «»— »M 
nicae.    Thns  we  shall  have  — 

the  mina  =  130  drachmae  (silver), 
5  minae   a     6  minae  (commercial), 
thatakttt>3>  M ninae  (cooiiiMfeiBl). 


isting  coins,  especially  the  old  Macedonian,  beAro 
the  adoption  of  the  Attic  standard  bj  Pbtltp  and 
Alenmier,  wbieb  gire  a  drarbma  dT  abeat  1 10 

grains,  which  i»  to  the  Attic  os  5  :  3.  The  Id*  tt- 
tity  of  the  old  Macedonian  standard  with  the 
A^inetaa  is  prered  by  BMth  {MttnL  p.  89  ; 
contpare  M tiller.  Oor.  iiL  10.  §12.  ajid  At'/n't. 
pp.  54 — &^).  There  are  al*o  other  very  ancient 
Greek  coins  of  this  standard,  which  thar 
origin,  in  all  probability,  ia  tha  AcfiaetaB  i^llaak 
[Ni'MMt?9,  p.  812,  a.] 

The  t%litness  of  the  existing  coins  referred  to 
by  UoMsgr  it  espkincd  hgr  BSckb  fion  the  weU- 
niown  tendeney  of  tbe  andent  wints  to  depart 
from  the  full  staiidnnl, 

Mr.  ilosscy  quotes  a  passage  where  Iloodotos 
(iii.  ISO  stales  that  Dnioee^  a  phyikiaB,  after 
.  receiving  r  t.nlont  in  one  year  nt  .Ar^'ina,  obtained 
at  Athens  the  next  ytw  a  salary'  of  100  minac^ 
which  Herodotus  dearly  means  was  more  tkaa 
what  he  had  before.  But,  according  ti>  PuHur*! 
statement,  says  Mr.  Hii»s<  y,  the  twu  suras  wt-ro 
exactly  cqnal,  ud  therefore  there  was  no  gain. 
But  Herodotus  says  nothing  of  diflcrent  standards; 
surely  then  he  meant  the  same  standard  to  be  ap- 
plied in  liiith  ra«i  s. 

From  ooraparing  statements  made  respectiflg  the 
pay  of  soldiers,  HtMsey  (p.  61)  obtaiaB  4 :  S  aa 
ahdiit  xh'-  rnti  of  the  Aeginetnn  to  the  Attie 
•tandurxL  Bbckh  aceeants  for  this  by  sn{^iosing 
that  the  payofseldiert  varied,  and  by  the  fiwt  that 
the  Ai'k'iiiet  ^r;  TTinney  wns  nctimlly  l'L-]-tr  r  than  the 
proper  ktaiidaxd,  while  the  Attic  at  the  ftamc  {-oriod 
was  vef7  Uitla  bdow  tha  faM  weight. 

There  are  other  arguments  on  both  sides,  but 
what  has  been  said  will  give  a  sufficiently  complete 
view  of  the  question. 

As  tbe  resalt  of  tbe  whole  fanettigatiott,  we  fct 
the  fbliewiiif  detnito  latioa  hetwtcn  tat  thraa 
chief  systems  of  Greek  weights : 

Aesfiiietan  :  Kuboic    :  :  6  :  S 
Aeginetan  :  Solonian  :  :  5  :  3 
Eiiboio     tSdonian  ::  13ft9:  100 
ie.  : :  100  :  72 
: :  25  :  18 
arocBiIy::    4  :  S 

The  reason  of  the  strange  ratio  betwaan  tha 
$<4oDiaa  and  old  Attk  (EaboKc)  system  seems  to 
have  been  the  desire  ef  tlie  legislator  to  establkk 

a  simple  mtio  between  hin  new  system  and  the 
Aeginetan.  Respecting  the  difliision  of  the  (hrea 
tyitens  throt^flMwit  Oreeee,  see  NosiMra 

9.  Othrr  Crfriiin  Sysfrm*.  —  Our  infonn  itii in  r ■  - 
spectiiig  the  other  standards  used  in  Greece  and  tbe 
neighbotirintr  coontrioa  is  very  scanty  and  confused. 
Respecting  the  Etjifptian,  Aleje<indriaH^<a  PtoUmaie 
Taltnty  the  reader  is  referred  to  Btickh,  e.  x.  The 
TyWon  Talttd  appears  to  hare  been  exactly  equal 
to  the  Attic  A  Jihodiam  TUisa^  is  mentioned  fay 
Festus  in  a  passage  which  is  nanifiMtly  corrupt  (j.  e. 
Tiilinhun).  The  most  probable  emendation  of  the 
passage  gives  4000  cistophori  or  7600  denarii  as  tha 
talueofthiatalant  A^^ma  Tbfarfia  uiaithied, 
the  value  of  which  ia  eeiy  uncert;iin.  There  were 
two  siies  of  it.  Tlia  lai^,  which  was  six  times 
Aat  ved ftrnoney,  waa  used  at  Antioeh  ftv  wetgh* 
ini»  wood.  A  Ciftciam  Talml  of  3000  drachmae,  at 
half  the  Attic^  u  mentioned  by  Pollux  (ix.  6). 

A  much  smaller  talent  naa  in  vse  f^r  gold.  It 
vaacqnaltoO  Attiednehiwa,ar«h«ttt|  Ob  1ft 
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called  the  ffold  talent,  or  the  SidJiiOt  taUni 
fiom  its  being  much  tiaed  by  tha  Qndki  of  Italr 
mad  Sicily.  This  talent  ii  perbaiw  ooraiected  with 
the  nnall  talent  wbfeh  is  the  only  one  that  occurs 
in  Hmner.  The  Italian  (irccks  divided  it  into 
S4  mmmit  and  aftenrards  into  12  (Pollu,  iz.  6  ; 
Feotos,  K.  V.  mmtum).  [Compare  Nvmmus,  p. 
814.] 

This  small  talent  exjtiains  the  use  of  the  term 
$mit  talmt  (magnum  talentum),  which  w»  tmA  fo 

Latin  a-itfinrs,  fur  th«  tilrer  Attic  ta}<"nt  was^reo/ 
in  coniparuon  with  this.  But  die  tm-  ot  the  term 
At  Bimnilt  it  altogether  very  inexact ;  and  in 
some  case*,  where  they  follow  old  Greek  writers, 
they  use  it  to  signify  the  old  Attic  or  Eaboic 
Talent. 

Tbff*  ars  oibfrtaknts  barely  nentioood  by  an- 
dnt  writeni  H«syeW«t  («.  e.)  meotioM 

100  poundi  (x'lTf'wi-^'.  Vitriivius,  (x.  21)  one  of 
190  ;  Suidas  («.  v.),  iieeychius,  and  Epiphanius 
(4s  Mm$.  «t  Pkmd.)  of  135  ;  Dionysras  of  Halicar- 
nassus  (ix.  27)  one  of  125  asses,  and  Hesychius 
three  of  165,  400,  and  1 125  pounds  respectiTely. 

Where  talenta  are  mentioned  in  the  claMica) 
writers  without  nnv  ■sprcificntinn  r>f  the  standard, 
we  must  geoeraiiy  uiiiii-r»taiid  llie  Attic. 

10.  Compariton  c/  Orteian  WeigkU  with  OUT  OtTM. 
—•In  calculating  the  valoe  of  QiMk  waiglili  k 
tmas  of  our  own,  the  only  safe  eoima  is  to  Ibllaw 
the  existing  coins  ;  and  among  tlies?  (for  the  reasons 
•tatad  m4u  NvmmvSi  p.  811,  b.),  it  is  only  the 
fccitAllfecojBatlntcaa  MnMoiitrfthany  cer- 
tainty, although  thi  fi  are  many  other  coins  which 
■ffbrd  valuable  confinnatory  eridence,  after  the 
•landards  to  wldall  they  belong  hare  been  fixed. 

Mr.  Hussey's  coinpnt.it ion  of  the  Attic  drarlmia, 
from  the  coins,  is  perhaps  a  littlG  too  low,  but  ii  is 
so  Teiy  near  the  truth  that  we  may  safely  follow 
it,  for  the  sake  of  the  adTantage  of  using  his 
numbers  without  alteration.  He  makes  the 
c/raci^ma  6G'5  grains.  [DKACiiMA:  c  run.  N um- 
Mua*  p.811,  fat  tha  other  weights  aee  the 
Triilea.? 

11.  Ttom  ui  TlW'.-'i/v — The  outline  nf  thr  Rnman 
and  Italian  system  of  weights,  which  was  the  same 
as  iha  aadant  ayrtai  of  cooper  money,  haa  Iwen 
already  giren  nnder  As.  The  sy-'pm  i=i  rTtrrmply 
simple,  but  its  conversion  into  our  own  suindnrd 
is  a  question  of  very  eomUaiable  difficulty.  The 
feUowvig  an  tha  diftnoi  nallMda  of  canipating 
it:  — 

(1)  Tie  Roman  coim  furnish  a  mode  of  calcu- 
lating the  weight  of  the  l&ra,  which  baa  been  more 
relied  on  than  any  other  by  moat  modem  writers. 
The  As  will  scarcely  help  us  iji  this  calculation, 
because  its  weight,  though  originally  a  pound,  was 
Tcry  earfy  dimniined,  aM  dw  aadsting  specimens 
diffi  r  fr-  :!)  each  other  verj' greatly  [As],  but  spcci- 
mms,  which  we  may  suppose  to  be  asses  Ufirales, 
SMjof  cowaa  ba  used  as  confinnatory  evidence. 
We  roost  therefore  look  chiefly  to  the  sil  vrr  rxn  l 
gold  coins.  Now  the  avera^  weight  of  the  t  js.u.ut. 
specimens  «f  dia  daoariiM  is  about  60  grain^  and 
in  the  eariy  ages  of  the  coinage  84  denarii  went  to 
the  pound.  [Dbnarius.]  The  pound  then,  by 
this  calculation,  would  conuiin  5040  grains.  Again, 
tfia  amti  of  the  cariy  gold  coinage  woa  aqual  in 
weight  to  a  tcn^mbm  mA  U»  nmlttplea.  f  Atmoii.] 
Now  the  scrupulum  was  the  '2KHth  port  of  the 
Bound  [UnciaJ,  and  the  avenge  of  the  scrupular 
«Mi     baan  tad  Ij  Lunna  to  ba  «Inm&  I7i 
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grains.    Hence  the  pound  will  be  288x174- 

mAAA  I  r  I'l  A   : 


as  before.  The  next  aurei  coined 
wan,  according  to  Pliny,  40  to  the  poimH,  mifl 
therefore,  if  the  above  calculatiun  be  right,  =  i  Jd 
grains  ;  and  we  do  find  many  of  this  weight.  But| 
w«U  as  thioa  leaaha  baiig  togalhcr,  tkare  k  great 
doabt  of  Hmr  trath.  For,  bemdes  die  nnentainty 
which  always  attends  the  jM-ocess  of  calculating  a 
larger  quantity  from  a  smaller  on  account  of  the 
BMUtipuaition  of  a  small  emir,  «•  bare  aray 
reason  to  believe  that  the  existing  coins  Jo  ntil 
come  op  to  their  nominal  weight,  for  tiicre  was  an 
eariy  tendency  in  the  Roman  mint  to  maka  aMOiy 
below  weight  (Plin.f/.iV. xxxiii.  1 3. s.4G  ;  comjairfi 
Aa,  ApKUM,  Dknarius),  and  we  have  uo  proof 
that  any  extant  coins  belonged  to  the  very  eaidM 
coinagw>  and  theiafon  no  security  that  they 
MthaTabeea  depiedatod.  In  fact,  there  are  many 
specimens  of  the  denarius  cxtini,  \\  liich  weigh  mora 
than  the  above  avenge  of  60  grains.  It  ia  there- 
fore probabla  that  weight  ef  MMO  gfaiaa,  ob- 
tained from  t^iis  jmirce,  is  too  little.  Hence, 
Wunu  iuid  liuckh,  who  also  follow  the  coins,  giw 
it  a  somewhat  higher  value,  the  former  makiqg  il 
505.'^'(j.'ia  grains,  and  the  latter  5053'^  {Hxmtf^ 
c,  9  ;  Wunn,  c.  2  ;  Biickh,  c.  1 1  >. 

(2)  Another  mode  of  determin^  the  pannil  ia 
bom  aw  r«&i<uNi  bttwtm  6U  Bomam  waspMs  amd 
*aesiiiei.  The  chief  measurw  which  aid  ns  in 
this  inquiry'  are  the  amphora  or  quadrantal,  and 
the  eongius.  The  aolid  content  the  ampbota 
was  equal  to  that  of  a  eaha,  of  which  the  aide  waa 
one  Roman  font,  and  the  wr'i'Jit  of  Avnti-r  it  enn- 
taiued  was  UU  pounds.  [Qvadrantal.J  Hence, 
if  we  can  ascertain  the  length  of  the  Roman  foot 
independently,  it  will  tjive  us  the  solid  content  nf 
the  amphora,  Irora  which  we  can  deduce  the  weight 
of  the  Roman  pound.  Taking  the  Roman  foot  at 
11'65  inches,  its  cube  is  1581*167  cubic  inches  = 
6*7025  imperial  gallons  ^  57'025  pounds  avoirdu- 
pois, the  80th  part  of  which  is  '7\'2li  of  a  pound, 
or  4989  graiast  But  there  are  many  diatorbiiw 
elements  m  this  calculation,  of  which  die  abief  la 
nur  't;;i(:iaiiC''  of  the  pr»'i.'i,s.j  d 1 1 >; ty  of  tka  fluid, 
80  pounds  of  which  filled  the  amphora. 

It  might,  at  first  thought,  appear  that  the  result 
might  be  obtained  at  once  Jroni  the  eongius  of 
Vespasian,  which  professes  to  hold  10  Roman 
pounds  [CoNOius],  and  the  content  of  which  has 
been  twice  examined.  In  1630,  Ausout  found  it 
to  contain  51463*2  grams  of  distilled  water,  which 
would  give  5146*S2  grains  for  the  Roman  pound. 
In  1721,  Dr.Hase  found  it  to  contain  620:i7'69 
grains,  giving  ■5'203-77gTaii»fordieBanan  pound. 
Doth  thi  >r  r  -ults  are  probably  too  high,  on  ac- 
count of  the  enhugement  which  the  vessel  haa 
nndaqpne  by  the  aanraaEon  of  ito  inner  soriaee  ; 
and  this  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fu  t.  ti  nt  the 
earlier  of  the  two  experiments  gave  it  the  smaller 
content.  (See  Wurm,  p.  78  ;  Bockh,  pp.  1 66, 
Ifi?  )  Again,  the  nature  of  th  -  fluid  rmplovi'd  in 
ttic  experiment,  its  tempenture,  and  liic  hei^^ltt  of 
the  barometer,  would  aU  fc><l«Mw>**  dto  result,  and 
the  error  from  these  aovrces  mnst  occur  twic«, 
namely,  at  the  original  making  of  the  eongius  and 
at  the  recent  weigiiing  of  its  m  t  i  -  W'c  on, 
thereiiNe,  by  no  means  urce  with  Mr.  Uiusey  ia 
tekiof  tM  weight  of  gnana,  aa  obtained  mmi 
this  exp<-riin<  ;it,  to  be  the  nearest  approximation 
to  the  weiuht  of  the  Roman  pound.  On  the  con- 
tmr,  if  Ail  mathad  wan  ftOawad  at  all,  m 
Sod 
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•hniild  Vto  c^mpolli'tl  t  1  j.r.  t'l  :  tli  ■  th  ^irctical  cal- 
culatinn  fr>uu  Utt.*  quitdrautal  already  j^iven,  and  to 
my  that  the  mlXm  of  5053-J8  (or  5053-635) 
mSaa,  ohuined  fr«m  tlw  «aiB>  H  too  kigi^  mUw 
Dl*n  too  low. 

(3)  AnotVi.r  method  ia  from  rn'.^tin;/  Roninn 
tnnV/Ato,  of  which  w«  ptmw  many,  but  ditfering 
an  f^reatlT  tramtMr  tMilfriwc,  thai  tbej  oui  pn 
jKi  sat.'  iii(1cj>*-iiiii.Mit  rrsiilt,  niiii  tJicIr  cTamination 
u  tittle  more  than  a  matter  of  cnriooity.  A  full 
Meoimt  cT  than  will  Im  tend  n  Badth,  f^b  168— 
196. 

(4)  The  di'terratnation  of  the  Roman  pound 
from  iu  ratio  to  ihe  AUie  tabmt^  namoly,  aa  1  :  80 
(•e«  Ddckh,  c.  9)  is  not  to  be  much  rdii«d  on  ; 
•inrf  we  do  not  know  whether  that  ratio  was  exact, 
or  only  appro  xinmte. 

On  th«  wbelci  the  lonlt  obtained  from  the  cotoe 
is  probably  iMiareet  to  the  tnth. 

I'_'.  f'lHfu-i  /inn   fithrrrri  ]Vrti/hti  nn't  ^friisur''*. 

—  Upon  tJie  iiitereating,  bnt  rcry  ditticult,  subjwu 
of  the  connectseit  ef  the  Orerk  and  Ronmn  wei^ta 
with  one  aBi'«t!u'r,  and  uf  lni*.li  witfi  the  nroi'k 
BMiaures,  our  apace  does  ixit  (RTiuit  m  la  add  any- 
thing to  the  jWiMlfM  qnotcd  from  Bikkh  and 
Clrotc  under  Mensi  ra,  p.  754  ;  and  t*  what  is 
said  under  QttADRA;<TAf.. 

13.  AmAoriUet.  —  The  followinfr  are  the  chief 
anthoritico  «n  Ibo  Mbject  of  ancteut  weighti^ 
noney,  and  mmmm. 

i.  Jririrtit  Aalhorilirf.  — Tn  addition  tn  \}^r^  claisu- 

writent  in  general,  espedallj  the  historians  and 
Reofnvphers,  ( I )  the  AntiaU  Orvmmmrimu  nnd 

It'xicML-r:(])l(rpt  crnitain  many  uratt.-n-'d  nfitic'^, 
some  of  which  are  preaerved  from  the  last  metro- 
logical  trmtiaee  of  Dardanus,  Diodonu^  Polaniar- 
chua,  and  others.  (2)  We  posseas  a  number  of 
tmall  mHroloffual  fmi/ZsM,  which  are  printed  in 
the  fifth  volume  of  Stcphanua's  7%<wiKrMa  Lifigutu 
OratoM^  and  with  the  worht  of  tialen,  vol.  xiz. 
•d.  KOhn.  The  niaot  Imfiortant  of  them  ara,  that 
aacrilM-il  ti>  ni.<!<ror!de«,  the  {luxo  rntiitcd  TtpX 
ftdrpetr  trfpiev^  and  the  oxtnct  from  the  Ko<r/ti}Tiiccl 
«r  CteofMitro.  Betide*  thei««  wo  have  a  cood 
tn-alis''  III)  the  subject,  print.-d  in  tlic  R.^nrdict-'nc 
Atudectti  (Ji^uecOy  pp.<i^^,  foil., uiul  in  Motittaucoit'a 
Pal^iffmphie  GreaptA,  pp.  S69,  foil.: — two  works, 
of  bill  Iitt!L'  vnliii',  nsiriiiod  to  Epiphaniua,  entitled 
weal  fAtTfHtiv  Kol  (TTaB^wy  and  vtp\  in)Ku(6r7irof 
fttrpim,  printed  in  the  Varia  Saaxt  of  Steph.  Le 
Moyne,  vol.  I  pp.  470,  folL :  —  rarioos  wtitmgi  of 
Heron  (see  DM.  of  liiog.  $.  v.)  :  —  and  a  treatise 

by  Didymiis  nf  Atexnndrin,  u«T^a  napadfywv  xal 

worrolAff  {vAmv,  published  hy  Angclo  2^tai  from  a 
MS.  in  the  Amltroeian  Libmrr  at  Uilan,  1817, 

Ovo.  Ci-rt  ii'i  rlifficiiUii's  ri'spi'i  ttiif!;  the  aiit'iorii^ip 
of  some  u{  tlie««  worka  iire  dincnisiked  by  B«kkh, 
C  3.  In  Latin,  we  have  two  works  by  Priacian  ; 
the  one  in  pro^*^,  ontitlfd,  De  Ft  furU  et  XnniiinZii.i 
j\unirmtH)n  et  tie  Xnnimin  <*4?  Fontlentm$  ad 
fSftmmiu-hum  Lihr ;  the  «ther  is  the  poem  De 
Potulcr:bu$  d  ^fensuri$,  in  208  hexameter  Tcrses, 
which  ia  commonly  ascribed  to  Rhemnius  Fannius, 
and  which  is  printed  in  Wemadorf 's  PoetM  fAitini 
Mmom,  vol.  v.  pt  1.  pp.  213,  iblL,aad  in  Weber^ 
Oarfmt  Poiintrmm  Lmmrwm^  pp.  1869,  1970. 
The  Btatetnent.i  of  all  thf.«<»  nictrolii^jiia!  writcri? 
must  be  used  with  great  caution  on  accotmt  of  their 
late  ape.  (8)  The  chief  BtUtatg  Mmunumtt  sneh 
aa  buildirii^*,  moasun^?,  vpsvU,  woiiflit-s,  and  coins, 
have  been  uientioii^l  in  the  articles  Mk.vsuka, 


roNs. 

and  NtMMCR.     Further  iiit 
them  will  be  found  in  Biickh. 

ii.  Modern  WorL*  :  s  e  the  list  gireniltheittd 
of  the  article  NuMMua,  The  pccwntpontMoaf 
onr  Icnowledge  is  nailced  hf  the  worii  of  BBefch, 
»r>  i»f^en  referred  to,  with  Mr.  rirnt'  '»  rv vi<  w  of  it. 
Thece  is  no  satisfiKtory  iunglish  work  oo  the  sub- 
ject. The  bert,  io  fiv  ao  it  fon,  ii  the  tmttis*  «r 
Raper,  in  the  I'hifomphinai  Traxmrfifms.  vol.  IxL 
Mr.  Husseyl  work  ia  very  nw  ful,  but  it*  value 
is  much  inpniliod  by  the  wn-  '.  <  t  more  ot  that 
criticism,  at  once  ingenious  and  sound,  which  lai 
guitl«fd  ituckh  to  so  many  new  and  lirm  retKiiis 


leao. 

For  a  general  view  of  the  ratoe  of  the  Kmal 

weight*,  nu'n>uri'<>,  and  m<inev  in  terms  of  onr  ii, 

eee  the  Tablea  at  the  eod  of  this  work.  iP.S-l 
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Pr»N.S  ('f*<pupa),  a  hridje.  Thi-  most  .nnci-rt 
bridge  upon  record,  of  which  the  conatruction  has 
been  de»crihed«  it  the  one  etected  by  Nitacria  over 
ihr<  Kuphrates  nt  Rihylnn.  (Hemd.  i.  lf?fT.\  It 
wua  kt  ihc  ualurc  ot  a  drawbridge  ;  and  cuii- 
siated  merely  of  atone  piers  without  airhea,  bat 
connected  with  one  another  by  a  framework  of 
planking,  which  waa  rcmoTed  at  night  to  premit 
the  inhabitants  from  passing  over  fnmi  the  disTerent 
sidee  of  the  river  to  eonunit  mntaal 
Tfceetonoi  wen  iwtened  toyedwr  by  ir 

»old>'ri'd  with  lead  ;  and  the  pit  rs  were  built  whilst 
the  bed  of  (he  hrer  was  free  from  water,  its  conne 
having  been  diverted  into  a  lar|{e  lake,  which  wm 
airain  restored  to  the  usual  channel  whrn  the  wrrk 
had  been  completed.  \ Herod.  L  c.)  Ctiuifiar*?  the 
description  gn  vu  by  Diodorus  Siculua  (ii.  8,  tqI.  i 
p.  121,  ed.  Wetaeiiiv),  who  Moriho*  the  wocfc  to 
Semiramia. 

Tempomrr  bridges  cMistrt^ed  upon  lMtl% 
called  erx«8toi  (Ueqrcb.  $.  v.;  Herod.  viL  86; 
Aeach.  /W«.  69,  ed.  Blent,  et  01<*m.),  wm  also 
of  very  early  invention.  Drurins  is  mentioned  as 
having  thrown  a  bridge  of  this  kind  over  the 
ThiaciMi  Boeporus  (Herod,  iv.  88»  85) ;  hot  we 
hn-  e  nn  detnifs  rcspictiti?  it,  beyond  the  name  of 
iu  architect,  MaiKiroclea  ot  8araos.  (  Herod,  iv.  87, 
88.)  The  one  constructed  by  ordf-r  of  Xerxes 
a<Mss  tile  Hi'llespont  is  ni  ire  celebrated,  and  has 
been  Hiinutely  described  by  Herodotus  (viL  36). 
It  was  built  at  the  place  where  the  Chersonese 
fbmu  alrooet  a  right  angle,  between  the  towns  of 
Sestos  and  Madytus  on  the  one  side,  aitd  Abydos 
on  thf  o'luT.  The  first  bridge,  which  was  con- 
structed at  tbia  spot,  wae  washed  away  bgr  <^  otonn 
almoet  iounediately  after  it  waa  eanptetea  (Herod, 
vii,  34),  and  of  this  no  details  are  given.  Th>' 
subeeiiuait  one  was  executed  uoder  the  dircctjoos 
of  a  diffi»ient  act  of  arehitectiL  (Id.  86. )  Both  of 
them  np[->enr  to  have  pnrtahen  of  I'le  n.ittire  of 
m^pention  brieves,  the  plaliomi  A\hich  fonned  the 
pnMMga-wqr  heing  secured  upon  cnoraions  cnUd 
formed  by  ropes  of  flax  (\twto\ivo-j)  and  i  nprrns 
(fiu€Klvwr)  twisted  together,  and  iheu  itretched 
tight  by  means  of  windlasses  (Syoi)  on  each  side. 

The  bridgoi  hitherto  nontioned  cannot  be 
ftrictly  denominated  Greek,  althoi^  the  archi- 
tect* by  \vhi>ni  the  two  la.st  were  nmstnict-'d  were 
natives  of  the  Gieek  islands.  But  the  freouent 
mention  of  the  word  in  Homer  prevee  thirt  bndgeo 
were  not  unccmmon  in  the  Greek  suites,  or  at  h  a.st 
in  the  weeteni  part  ol  Asia  Minor,  daring  his  time. 
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The  Greek  terra  for  a  permanent  bridge  i8  7<^wpa, 
which  the  ancient  etymulogista  connected  with  the 
Oephjnei  (ri^vpcuM),  »  people  whom  Heiodotu* 
(t.  57)  •tatM  to  have  been  Phoentciiins,  though 

they  pretended  to  have  come  from  Kr  t:i  >  ;  and 
the  etymolwwu  iwcordiii^ly  tell  us  that  the  iirst 
Vridge  in  CSoeoe  boik  hf  dlia  people  across 
the  Ccjihissus ;  but  such  an  explanation  is  opposed 
to  sound  etymology  and  commoii  sense.  As  the 
fifelt  of  Greece  were  »in.ill,  and  the  use  of  the  arch 
known  to  them  oiily  t<>  a  tiiiiitod  cxtrnt  rAucrs], 
it  is  prolmble  that  their  bridgc'j>  were  Luilt  entirely 
of  wood,  nr,  at  hmt,  were  nothing  molt  tkiin  a 
wooden  plaiionn  aopported  upon  stone  pien  at 
cadi  eztmnity,  like  that  of  Nitocris  described 
above.  Pliny  (//.  A',  iv.  1)  meiuians  n  lirid^'c 
over  the  Acheron  1000  feet  in  length  j  and  also 
says  (iv.  21 )  tlwt  the  islaiid  BatiMa  wm  joined 
to  no(»otia  by  n  brldi^-e  ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
botii  these  works  were  executed  after  the  lloman 
conquest. 

In  Greece  also,  as  well  .is  in  Italy,  tbn  trnii 
hriiiyt  was  used  to  signify  a  roaiKvay  rai««;d  upua 
piots  ot  asclMt  to  eoiuwet  the  opposite  sides  of  a 
ravine,  even  where  no  water  dowed  through  it 
yifvpay,  if  tVl  rdwfi  ^y,  Xen.  Anab. 
Ti  5.  §  2-2). 

The  Romaot  were  andoubtedly  the  first  people 
who  applied  the  arch  to  the  oonitiuctioa  of  bridges, 
by  which  tfu-y  were  enabled  to  erect  structures 
of  ffreit  beauty  and  solidity,  as  well  as  utility  ; 
for  DjT  thb  mem  the  openiufi  between  the  piers 
for  the  convenience  of  navigation,  which  in  the 
bridges  of  Hahylon  and  Greece  roust  have  been  j  i  ry 
narrow,  could  be  extended  to  any  necrssnry  span. 

The  width  of  the  passape-way  in  a  Ronwn 
bridge  was  commonly  nam^w,  ah  coinf>ared  with 
modem  structures  of  the  same  kind,  and  corre- 
^onded  with  the  toad  (omi)  Jcading  to  and  from 
it.  It  WM  dhrided  into  three  parte.  The  eentre 
one,  for  horses  and  carriatres,  was  denominated 
tufi/er  or  Uer;  and  the  raised  footpaths  on  each 
aide  (dSMvnon'a),  which  were  endoeed  by  parapet 
walls  similar  in  use  and  appearance  to  the  pluteut 
in  the  basilica.    [Basilica,  p.  199,  b.] 

I^;ght  bridges  across  the  Tiber  are  enumerated 
by  P.  Victj)r  as  Lelonging  to  the  city  of  Rome. 
L  Of  these  the  niu&i  celebrated,  as  well  as  the 
moat  ancieot,  was  the  Po.vs  Si'SLicura,  so  called 
because  it  was  built  of  wood ;  tMictSy  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Fonniuui,  meaning  wooden  beams. 
(tVstus,  t.  V.  Sufiliciuin.)  It  was  buill  hy  Anciis 
Martius,  when  be  united  the  Janiculum  to  the  city 
(Ltv.  i.  33;  Dionyi.  iil  p.  183X  and  became  T6- 
iiii\\rsrd  from  the  well-known  feat  of  Iloratius 
C'ucies  in  the  war  with  Porscnna.  (Lir.  ii. 
10;  Val.  Max;  iil  3.  1 1 ;  Dionys.  r.  pp.  295, 
29G.)  In  rnnsequence  of  the  delay  and  dlfficiilty 
then  experienced  in  breaking  it  down,  it  was  re- 
eonstnetcd  withoot  naili*  in  raeh  a  manner  that 
each  beam  could  h<?  renioved  and  replaced  at  plea- 
sure. (Plin.  //.  A',  xxxvi.  23.)  It  was  so  rebuilt 
by  the  pontifices  (Dionys.  iii.  p.  183),  from  which 
iuctt  accordiitg  to  Yarn  {De  Unig.  I/U,  83}» 
they  deiired  their  mune;  and  it  waa  afterwafdf 
considered  so  sacr.-d,  that  no  repairs  could  be  made 
in  it  without  previous  sacrifice  conducted  by  the 
pontiftz  in  penon.  (Dionyi.  iL  t  e.)  In  the 
age  of  Aiii^U'(tus  it  was  stil!  a  wooden  bridge,  ns 
ia  manifest  from  the  epithet  roLoreOf  used  by  Ovid 
(/failT.  631);  in  vtichjtfltt  ft  iFpeantohnve 


remained  at  the  time  of  Otho,  when  it  was  carried 
away  by  an  inundation  of  the  Tiber.  (Tacit  //urf. 
L  who  colls  it  jHMt  tMicnu.)  In  kiter  agct  it 
was  also  called  ;>oae  Amnilitu^  probably  from  the 

name  of  the  jn-rson  by  whom  it  was  i  1  .i't  ;  but 
who  this  Aemilius  waa  is  uncertain.  It  may  liave 
been  Aemilim  Lepidaa  the  triamvir,  or  prr)lialily 
the  Aemilius  Ix^pidus  who  was  censor  with  Muna- 
tius  Plancus,  tnider  Augustus,  t^n  years  after  the 
pom  lublicius  fell  down,  aa  related  by  Dion  Cassius 
(p.  423,  c.)  We  1  am  from  P.  Victor,  in  his  de- 
st  rij>tioa  of  the  Regio  xi.,  that  these  two  bridges 
were  one  and  the  same — Aemilius  qui  ante  sub- 
licius."  It  is  called  Aemilian  by  Juvenal  {Sat. 
vi.  32)  and  Lampridius  (Ifelinp.  c  17),  but  it  is 
mentioned  by  Capitolinus  {Antunin  I'lUf.,  c.  l\)  as 
the  pom  SvbUcui$ }  which  passage  i«  alone  sutfi" 
dent  to  refoto  the  awtrtien  of  lome  writen  tbat  it 
was  luiilt  of  stone  at  the  period  when  the  name  of 
.\eiuiiiu8  was  given  to  it.  (Nardini,  liwn.  Ant, 
viii.  3.) 

This  Tirld^'e  was  a  favourite  resort  for  beggars, 
whu  u&fd  to  i^it  ii|>on  it  and  demand  alms.  (Senec. 
I>e  I'tt.  Bmf.  'Jo.)  Hence  the  expression  Ju- 
venal (xiv.  134),  aiiquis  de  fimte,  for  a  bl^B^* 
(Compare  also  Juv.  iv.  116.) 

It  was  situated  at  the  {<v)t  of  the  Aventine,  and 
was  the  bridge  orcr  which  C.  Oraochus  dtmcted 
his  flight  when  he  was  overtaken  by  hii  opponent!. 
(Pint.  Crturli.  p.  n42,  c. ;  compin VaL MuL It. 7. 
§  2;  Ovid.  JF\uL  vL  477.) 

II.  Po«»  pALariNva  ibrmed  the  eommwiiaw 
tion  between  the  Palatine  and  its  vicinities  and 
the  Janiculum,  and  stood  at  the  spot  now  oecnpu  d 
by  the  **  ponte  Kotto."  It  is  thought  that  the 
words  of  Li  vy  (xL  51 )  have  reference  to  this  bridge. 
It  was  repaired  by  Augustus.  {Intcrip.  ap.  Grut. 
p.  ICO.  n.  1.) 

III.  IV.  Pom  FABRKUua  and  Pons  Cssrira 
were  the  two  which  caimeetod  the  Imnla  TilMnna 
with  the  opposite  sides  of  the  river  ;  the  first  with 
the  ciu^,  and  the  latter  with  the  Janiculum.  Both 
are  itnl  femnining.  The  pom  Fabridna  waa  ori- 
ginally of  wood,  but  was  rebuilt  by  L.  Fabricius, 
the  curaior  eMirum,  as  the  inscription  testifies,  a 
short  time  previous  to  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline 
(Dion  (.'ass.  xxxvii.  p.  50) ;  which  pasKige  of  Dion 
Cajsius,  as  well  as  the  words  of  thu  Sciiuliost  on 
Horace  (Sat.  ii.  3. 36),  warrant  the  assumption  that 
it  was  then  first  built  of  stone.  It  ia  now  called 
**■  Ponte  quattro  capi.**  The  pons  Ceatiiia  is,  by 
some  authors,  supposed  to  liave  been  built  during 
the  leign  of  Tiberius  by  Ccstius  G'.illaai  the  per- 
•on  mentioned  by  Pliny  (x.  60  ;  Tndt  Jtm.  vi. 
31),  though  it  is  more  rejv^onal-lc  to  conclude 
that  it  was  constructed  before  the  termination  of 
the  republic,  as  no  private  iadividmd  wooJd  have 
been  permitted  to  give  his  own  name  to  a  public 
work  tmder  the  empire.  (Nardini,  /.  c.)  The  in- 
scriptions now  remaining  are  in  commemoration  of 
Valcntinianus,  Valens,  Md  OmtiaaiMi  the  emperon 
by  whom  it  was  restored.  Both  these  bridges  are 
represented  in  the  following  woodcut :  that  on  the 
right  hand  ia  the  pons  Fabriciu^  and  ia  curious  aa 
being  one  of  the  very  few  nmaiiung  worlta  which 
bear  a  date  during  the  republic  ;  the  pons  Cestiua 
on  the  left  represents  the  etforis  of  a  much  hiter 
age  {  and,  impend  of  the  buildings  now  seen 
upon  the  island,  the  temples  which  originally 
stood  there,  as  wdl  aa  the  island  itself  have  been 
reitond. 
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V.  Poxii  Janiculenms,  which  led  direct  to  the 
Jantculum.  The  name  of  it«  fnundi-r  and  the 
period  of  ita  cnnstniction  are  unknown  ;  hat  it 
ocrapied  the  (ite  of  the  present  **  ponte  Sitto,** 
which  was  built  by  Sixtui  IV.  upon  the  ruina  of 
the  old  bridge. 

VI.  Pons  VATiCANt78,aocaned  became  it  formed 
the  communication  between  the  Campu*  Martiu* 
and  Campu*  Vaticanua.  When  the  waten  of  the 
Tiber  are  very  low,  reatiget  of  the  piera  are  atill 
discernible  at  the  back  of  the  Iloapital  of  San 
Spirita  Dr  modem  topographiata  thia  bridge  ia 
often  called  "  Pons  Triumphal  ia,*"  but  without  any 


daaaical  authority  ;  the  inferraee,  howerCT,  ia  imC 

improbable,  because  it  l**d  directly  frt>ra  the  C>m> 
pua  to  the  Clivua  Cinnae  (now  Monte  Mario),  from 
which  the  triumphal  proceaaiona  descended. 

VII.  Pons  Aklu's,  built  by  Hadrian,  which 
led  from  the  city  to  the  Mauaolenm  [Mal'solbcm] 
of  that  emperor,  now  the  bridge  and  caatle  of  Sc. 
Angrlo.  (Spart.  /fadr.  c.19;  Dinn  Cass.  Izix. 
p.  797^  X.)  A  repreaentation  of  thia  bridge  ia  giTen 
in  the  following  woodait,  taken  from  a  medal  atill 
extant  It  afforda  a  specimen  of  the  atyle  employed 
at  the  period  when  the  fine  arts  are  conaidenrd  to 
have  been  at  their  greatest  perfection  at  Home. 


VIII.  Pons  MiLVirs,  on  the  Via  Flr»minia,now 
ponte  Molle,  was  built  by  Aemilius  Scaurua  the 
cenaor  (Aur.  Vict  De  Viru  lUmMr.  c  27.  8  8), 
and  ia  mentioned  by  Cicero  about  forty  five  yearn 
after  ita  formation.  Upon  thia  bridge  the  amlioAiia- 
dors  of  the  Allobrogea  were  arreated  by  Cicero'a 
retainers  during  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline.  (Cic 
w  Cat  iiu  2.)  Catulus  and  Poropey  encamped 
here  againat  Lepidua  when  he  attempted  to  annul 
the  acu  of  Sulla-  (Florua,  iiu  23.)  lu  vicinity 
waa  a  favourite  place  of  reaort  for  plcaaure  and  de- 
bauchery in  the  licentious  reign  of  NVro.  (Tacit 
Ann.  xiii.  47.)  And  finally,  it  waa  at  thiaapot  that 
the  battle  between  Maxentiua  and  Conatantine, 
which  decided  the  fiite  of  the  Roman  empire,  took 
place.  (A.  D.  312.) 


The  Roman  bridges  without  the  city  were  hx 
too  many  to  be  enumerated  here.  They  formed 
one  of  the  chief  embellishments  in  all  the  public 
m.nda  ;  and  their  numeroua  and  atupendous  re- 
mains, atill  existing  in  Italy,  Portugal,  and  Spain, 
atteat,  even  to  the  prcaent  day,  the  scale  of  grandeur 
with  which  their  worka  of  national  utility  were 
olwaya  carried  on.  Subjoined  ia  a  representation 
of  the  bridge  at  Ariminum  {Rimini)^  which  remains 
entire :  it  waa  commenced  by  Auguatna  and  ter- 
minated by  Tilterius,  as  we  learn  from  the  inscrip- 
tion, which  is  still  extant  It  is  introduced  in 
order  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  style  of  art 
during  the  age  of  Vitruvius,  that  peculiar  period  of 
transition  between  the  austere  simplicity  of  the  re- 
public and  the  profuse  magnificence  of  the  empire. 


The  bridge  thrown  across  the  bav  of  Baine  bv 
Caligula  (Dion  Caag.  lix.  p.  652,  B  ;  SucU  GtL  l^j, 


the  useless  undertaking  of  a  profligate  prince,  docf 
I'.ot  require  any  further  notice  ;  but  the  bridg* 
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wliich  Trajan  built  acrou  the  Danube,  which  ia 
ene  «f  tiie  gnatait  efforts  of  human  higaiiiii^, 

iniisi  not  pass  iinmpTitioncd.  A  full  acconnt  of 
its  cnnfltructiun  is  given  by  Dion  Cassius  (Ixviii. 
n.776,  b  );  and  it  iariwnwti— d hf  th«  younger 
Pliny  (Kp.  r'nl  4  ;  compwe  Procopins,  De  Aedi- 
Meiit).  The  fonn  of  it  ia  given  in  the  annexed 
'  '  ^   laimnMBiMMicfilMth*   ' — 
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of  Trajan  at  Rome  ;  which  has  given  rise  to 
mmUt  controveny,  as  it  does  not  agree  in  many 
respects  with  the  dcBcription  of  Dion  Cassius.  The 
inscription,  siijipoaed  to  hare  bel<Hifled  to  this 
bridge,  is  quoted  hf  Lcnwisf'.  1041.  %  waA  If 
Oruter,  44&  ft. 

Sob  tvovu  mcem  RAmoft  sr  DAMonoa. 


It  will  be  obserred  that  the  piers  only  arc  of 
le,  and  the  superstructure  of  wood, 
The  Conte  Marsigli,  in  a  letter  to  Montfancon 
(Oiomale  de"*  Letterati  iT  Ilalia^  vol.  xxii.  p.  1 1 6), 
dhrea  the  probable  measurements  of  this  structure, 
ima  obMrmtiMia  made  upon  the  spot,  which  will 
MFvv  M  a  fiiithfU  esnnentary  upon  the  text  of 
Dion.  lie  considrrs  tliat  the  whole  line  ronsisted 
of  23  piers  and  22  arches  (making  the  whole  bridge 
abovt  8010  ftel  loB9,a»4  Mia  beMit%  wMdi  an 
much  more  than  the  number  displayed  upon  the 
oolomn.  But  this  is  easily  accounted  for  without 
ianrairiay  tho  aathority  of  the  artist's  work.  A 
few  arches  were  sufficient  to  show  the  general 
features  of  the  bridge,  without  continuity  the  mono- 
f  aai  uniformity  of  the  whole  line,  which  would 
have  produced  an  effect  ill  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  Kulpture.  It  was  destroyeo  by  Hadrian  ( Dion 
Cass.  /.  c),  under  the  pretence  that  it  would  facili- 
tato  the  incuniontof  the  barbarians  into  the  Kouian 
lanilorlea,  hot  ia  laafi^,  it  it  mM,  from  jealousy 
and  despair  of  being  able  himself  to  accomplish 
any  equally  great  undertaking  ;  which  is  supposed 
to  be  eoofiriMd  by  the  fret  that  he  afterwards  put 
to  d'-ath  the  architect,  ArtemidonUy  aadOT  WBON 
directions  it  was  constructed. 

The  RomaDt  aba  denominated  by  the  name  of 
poiii$i  the  causeways  which  in  modem  langiuige 
are  termed  "  riaducts.**  Of  these  the  Pmt  ad 
iVbtMun,  now  called  ponte  Nono,  near  the  ninth 
aula  from  Bone  en  the  Fia/VaaiMfMMi  k  a  fine 
apaefaaeaa 

AmoTiifst  the  bridjjea  of  temporary  use,  which 
were  made  for  the  imncdiata  narpooet  of  a  cam- 
paign,  the  BMWt  edehfated  ii  tnat  eoMtnieted  by 

Julius  Caesar  orer  the  Rhine  witliin  the  short 
period  of  ten  days.  It  was  built  entirely  of  wood, 
and  the  whole  process  of  its  constniction  is  mi- 
nutely detailed  by  its  author  (De  BelL  Gall.  iv.  1 7) 
An  elevation  of  it  is  given  by  Palladia,  constructed 
in  confonnit^  with  die  account  of  Caesar,  which 
haa  been  copied-  in  the  adition  of  Oadendoip  and 
in  the  Delpntn  edition. 

Vepetius  (iii.  7),  Hemdian  (nli,  4,  S\  and 
liucan  (iv.  420)  mention  the  oae  of  catkt  (dolia, 
ti^xu)  by  tha  Boaaoa  to  mpport  lafte  for  the  pas- 


sage of  an  army  ;  and  Vegctius  (/.  e.)  says  that  it 
was  customary  for  the  Roman  army  to  carry  with 
them  small  boats  (moiuKnili)  hollowed  out  from  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  together  with  planks  and  nails,  so 
that  a  bridge  could  be  constructed  and  bound  to- 
gether with  rapes  upon  a^y  aaMma^  without 
loii  of  time.  Pompey  poaaed  the  Boplmitee  by  a 
similar  device  during  the  Mithridatic  war.  (Florus, 
iiL  5.)  The  preceding  woodcut,  taken  from  a  boa- 
idief  on  the  eolmmi  eir  Trajan,  wiH  aibrd  an  idea 
of  the  general  method  of  construction  and  form  of 
these  bridges,  of  which  there  are  several  designa 
upon  the  same  mBBBBMiit,  all  af  wUeh  greatly 
semble  each  other. 

When  the  Comitia  were  held,  the  voters,  in  order 
to  reach  the  enclosure  called  trptum  and  oviU^ 
passed  om  a  woodea  platfima,  elevated  above  the 
ground,  whieh  was  called  pan  sm^ragiontm^  in 
order  that  th'  V  might  be  able  to  glTa  tlMV  WI08 
without  confusion  or  collusion. 

Pons  ii  also  need  to  signify  the  platfian  (^n- 
€d6pa,  It-woSdBpa)  usad  foT  aBihailaag  Itt  ar  dia* 
embarking  from,  a  ship. 

Interea  Aeneas  socioa  depa|^ibiu  altia 
Peatibw  aapodt**      Yng.  Am.  a.  380. 

The  method  of  using  these  poiUe$  is  represented 
in  the  annexed  woodcut,  taken  from  a  vciy  cariooa 
intaglio  representing  the  history  of  the  Tkojan  war, 
discovered  atBovilliie  tnwnrds  the  latter  end  of  the 
1 7th  century ;  which  is  given  by  Fabretti,  Ssfniama 
4b  Cbbmm.  7V«|M  &  816.  (8aa  fiortlMr,  Hiit^ 
Ltkn dtr  GtiUudM,  g x.)  [A.R.] 


PO'NTIFEX  (UpoSitdaKa\ot,  U(^v6fu>i,  Itpo- 
^vXa{,  ltpo^>dirms).  The  origin  of  this  word  is 
explained  in  various  ways.  Q.  Scaevola,  who  was 
himself  pontifez  maxim  us,  derived  it  from  pom 
n.nA/aeere,  and  Varro  from  ponA,  because  the  pon- 
tiffs, he  says,  had  built  the  prns  sublicius,  and 
afteiwards  frequently  restored  it,  that  it  mj^t  ha 
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p^«»iblc  trt  p'-rf  r:!!  ^^ur  fi  •  iin  Mcli  »ulf  of  tH«* 
Tib«r.  (Varro,  Ling.  Lai.  v.  «3,  od.  Miillef  ; 
Dionyi.  iL  7&)  Tbu  ftatemmt  ia,  however,  cnn- 
tndictr'!  hr  thr  tm^iri  .Ti  wfii'-h  a(»rTiK<»i  the  Imild- 
iog  of  the  poo«  »ubliciu»  u>  Aneu*  Martins  (Liv.  i. 
8S>,  St  a  tune  wkm  th«  pnntitTs  had  loniir  existf  i 
•ud  born«  thii  name.  OiHtUnf;  {Gtaeh.  d.  Rom, 
Staaltr.  p.  173)  thinks  that  poMti/rjr  ia  only  another 
form  for  pompijig,  w  h  w.ml.i  cliam<  t-T ihc 
poottflii  oolj  M  tks  tuuMgen  sod  cooducton  of 
public  pmcMiaM  ■nd  Ml«niiitiM.  Bat  h  mm 
f  ir  ni  r.-  pr  iVi  i^V  tf.  \t  the  word  is  formed  from 
fomt  and  /item  (in  the  s^iifioition  of  the  fJreek 
p4(*tp,  to  perfana  ftMcriiw),  and  that  eonsequently 
it  »i.Miifi'  <  the  prienti  tvho  iifffred  satritirej  upon 
the  bridge.  The  aiKJiul  rsfic*  to  which  the 
Male  thai  alludes,  is  that  of  the  Arjr^ans  on  the 
Mcred  or  sablician  bridfri%  which  is  described  by 
Dionysius  (I  38 ;  compatv  A noKi).  Orrrk  writer*, 
mor\>over,  snmettaiM  tnuMlaia  thtvaiA  poatiA  by 

th*  Roaiaa  pontiA  iornMd  tiM  BMWt  ttlnttfioaa 

mimti.'  till-  gr>Mt  c'..'li-i:ps  <>f  j.rir^n.  Their  iD»ti- 
tutton,  like  that  of  all  important  matter*  of  reli 
ptaa,  WM  aaeribad  to  Nonm.  (Uv.  L  {W  ;  Dionys. 
ii.  7.T)  The  number  of  pontifTs  app  .itit.  <j  hy  t!ii« 
kmg  \y,\s  four  (Liv.  x.  C),  and  at  iheir  head  wn« 
the  pontifex  maximua,  who  is  ^taeiallj  not  iocluded 
when  the  number  of  pitiffii  >•  mentiooed.  Cicem 
(J*  R*  PmU.  il  IA\  Mwerer,  includes  the  pontifex 
roaxirons  when  he  sars  that  Numa  appointed  five 
faatiOt,  NiebaJtf  (//M(.4/AiNM,ip^3a2,dic; 
coBipan  ill  p.410  ;  Liv.  x.  6  t  Cie.  rft  R*  PtAL 
iL  9)  inp[H>i,  s  witli  pTf-at  il>:il)ility,  that  fTie  ori-  ' 
ginal  number  of  four  pontufa  ^not  uieluding  the 
pontifex  maximal)  bad  reference  to  the  two  earliest 
trHH*  llif^  ItiiTTinnt,  the  Il.inru-.i  and  Titles,  f->i  , 
that  cuh  tnlc-  was  rrpn  siMiii  il  !iy  two  jmuUtVi. 
In  th  ■  y<  .ir  It.  <  .  ."MO,  tlf  <  Luli  i.iu  \:\w  nised  the 
nomber  of  pontiffs  t(i  eight,  or,  including  the  pon- 
tifex maximua,  to  nine,  and  four  of  them  were  to 
I),-  j)I«  l.,  l;\M<.  X.  It.)  The  j>'iiiiirrt  max itiiii«. 

howercr,  coutioued  to  be  a  patriciaa  down  to  the 
jmt  a.  e.       when  Tth.  CoraaeaBiut  was  tlw  flnt 

plabeian  wlm  vxas  invctcil  ^^■it^  thin  dignity.  (I.ir. 
Ejtit.  lU.)  This  iiuiuber  ot  poitiirt's  remained  fur 
a  long  time  unaltered,  until  in  >M  &  c  the  dictator 
Still.i  iiicr.-a*r<l  it  t.i  fii"t.-en  (Liv.  n9\  .mrl 

J.  Cat'iMu:  to  feixltcn.  ^U^ull  L'ui*.  xhi.  il.)  In 
both  these  changes  the  pontifex  ntozimus  is  in- 
cluded in  the  rnimber.  During  the  empire  the 
number  varied,  tu  >uj^h  on  the  whole  fifteen  ap- 
pears to  luive  been  the  regular  numlt  r. 

The  mode  of  appointing  the  poutifis  was  aUo 
dHfciaat  at  difiemit  tinea.  It  apfwan  tlatt  alW 
their  iii.Htitutioti  by  Numa,  the  ci.l!(i;c  had  the 
right  of  co-optation,  that  is,  if  a  member  of  the  col- 
It^  died  (mr  all  the  pontifFi  held  their  afllee  for 
life),  the  memb  'n  met  an  1  elected  a  succeseor, 
who  after  \m  clecliaii  vv.x^  inaujfuratcd  by  the 
aagan.  (Dionys.  ii.  2*2,  73.)  This  el  xtion  was 
•ometimcs  called  enptio.  (Qellius,  L  12.)  In  the 
year  212  a  c.  Livy  (xxv.  5)  speaks  of  toe  election 
of  a  pontifex  maximus  in  the  comitia  (probably 
the  oomitia  tribuu)  as  the  ordioaqr  mode  of  ap- 
peiatiaf  tiiti  high-prieit  Bat  in  relating  the 
erenta  of  t!ic  year  181  B.C.  he  acJiin  states  iliat 
the  appointment  of  the  chief  pontitF  took  place  by 
tha  eaKiplattiiB  of  the  collegi\  (Lir.  A  4%)  How 
these  anomnlies  nro^r-  f  u  i'  >i  Li^y  eYprr-««e'»  hin- 
aelf  carelessly)  is  uiiccriaui  ^»oe  Uottiiii^,  i.  c.  p. 


PONTIFEX. 

Sr.i)  ;  fc,  a*  fir  ao  wf-  kiinw,  the  first  atterorl  tt 
deprive  the  coliwgc  ot  lis  nght  of  co-optation, 
to  transfer  the  power  of  election  to  the  people,  wie 
not  made  until  the  year  a.  c  1 46,  by  the  tribune 
€.  Licinius  Crass  us  ;  bat  it  was  frustrated  by  the 
ywtot  C.  Laelius.  (Cic  </e  Am.  25,  BrmL  21,  ^ 
4\\it.Ikor.  ill  2.)  In  104  SlC.  the  attempt  «ae 
wawefuHy  repeated  by  tlie  triboae  €5m.  DevMa 
Ah>-iii>li:ir^>iii  r  and  a  law  {I.ex  T^^mitia")  was  thea 
pRMed,  which  transferred  the  right  of  electing  the 
iwnbeVa  of  dM»  great  celkfca  ef  prieeCa  to  the 
people  (probiMy  in  the  eimii'.ia  tr^nL"*^  ;  tK.i:  •% 
the  pmpic  elected  a  caudxiate,  who  was  thea  nu^ie 
a  member  of  the  college  by  tha  ea-eptatio  of  the 
priests  theinselTe«.  th.it  the  oo-optatio,  althoogh 
still  necessarr,  bei^auic  a  mere  matter  of  form.  ( Cic 
dt  I^.  Atrr.  il  7,  EpiM,  ad  BrmL  I  5  ;  Veil 
Pat.  iL  Vi  \  Soeton.  Aero,  3.)  The  kx  Dmmtm 
erae  mpealed  by  Snlk  in  a  l«t  Cometia  4a  Saaa 
dotiitf'U  at.  1.  which  restored  to  the  great  priesdy 
cail«|ge«  their  full  right  of  co-optatia.  (Uit.  SjfA. 
99  t  PeMde-AwHL«MlMMMilp.I«9.«4.Oi«0i; 
D  oll  r.iss.  xxx^ii.  .17.)  In  the  year  CS  B.  C-  '.h<s 
law  uf  Sulla  wm  aU)li»hed,  and  the  Doaitiaa  law 
was  restored,  but  not  in  ita  Ml  astoot ;  fcr  it  «a* 
now  li'  tenniiievl,  tluil  in  case  of  a  Tncancy  tH* 
cullegu  lUt'lf  ftliuuid  nomtuate  two  candidalts,  AzA 
the  people  elect  one  ef  lhaak  Thia  mait  of  p(o« 
ceeding  is  expressly  awntMned  ia  Ngard  to  the 
appointment  of  augun,  and  waa,  no  doubt,  the 
same  in  ihnt  of  ihe  {»>iitiirv  (C"ic.  I'kilip.  \\.  2.) 
Joliua  Caeaar  did  not  alter  this  modified  kx  Xkmif 
ti^  hat  Jif.  AftlenttM  afpaia  rartovMl  tha  fight  ef 

I  CO  <i]«tatii>  to  the  rulle^e.  (Dimi  CiiM.  xliv.  o3 
i  he  college  of  pontiifs  had  the  supreme  supenn- 
tendenee  ef  all  laattera  of  religiim,  and  ef  thiagi 
,  .niui  [KT^ons  fonnrct<H]  with  jiiiLlic  aa  well  as  pri- 
vate i«ur>lii[i.  A  general  outline  of  their  rickts 
and  fancti-'Tis  i«  given  by  Livy  (i.  20)  and  Diony 
siiu  (ii.  73X  Thia  power  it  «id  to  have  b««a 
giren  to  them  by  NwBia  ;  and  be  alao  entrusted  te 
t!it  ir  keeping  the  books  containing  the  ritual  «t< 
dinoocee,  tofether  with  the  obi%atiaa  te  give  iB> 
Ibmation  to  any  eae  who  ni%ht  eooaalt  mem  aa 
maliiTA  of  relik't'iii.  Tiiey  hid  to  ^tuirJ  ,-Lcain»t 
any  im^ianty  in  the  obeervance  of  religious  riiea 
titat  night  arise  from  a  neglect  of  tlM  aacteal 
rn^trms,  or  from  the  intn>dsiction  <if  forei^i  nt.t. 
I  hey  had  not  only  tu  d^termuie  in  what  maab^cr 
the  heavenly  gods  should  be  worshipped,  bat  also 
the  proper  form  of  burials,  and  how  the  sools  of  t  ue 
departed  (manes)  were  to  b«  appeased  ;  in  \\Kt 
manner  what  eigna  either  in  lightning  or  other 
phenomena  were  to  ha  faoetvcd  aad  attandad  t^ 
They  had  the  judidal  deettiaB  ia  aMtoefaef 
ligion,  whether  priratc  jK-rsons,  ni.%'i9tnite*.  <* 
priests  were  concerned,  and  in  caaea  where  the  ex- 
isting laws  or  cattMna  wm  fimad  daledltva  er  ia> 
nffiiient,  they  made  new  laws  and  recrtibtioos 
{deartia  iumtt/wmm)  in  which  they  always  followed 
their  own  judgmeat  aa  to  what  was  consistent 
with  the  existing  customs  and  nsa^.  (He  !l  ii. 
28,  x.  15.)  They  «-atched  ov<:r  the  cotiduct  ot 
all  persons  who  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
sacrifices  or  the  wonhip  ef  the  godi^  that  ii^  over 
all  the  [.riesta  and  their  aerrmnts.  The  fotiM  of 
wor->hip  and  of  saentietiiif  wert  detenuirieJ  l>y  the 
pontiffs,  and  whoever  refused  to  obey  their  isjonc- 
tiona  was  paalahed  by  them,  for  they  weft  **icr«ai 
quae  ad  aicm  rt  relii;i<>nes  {x-rtinent,  judices  1 1 
riadiceai'^  (Feit.  t.  v.  Maiimut  pomti/ui ;  coqipars 
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Cic.  (U  ii.  8,  12.)  The  pontiff*  themselves 
were  not  juilijoct  to  any  court  of  law  or  puni»h- 
monl,  :iiid  were  not  responiiblc  cither  to  the  senate 
or  to  the  peopW.  Tii«  detaUs  of  theaa  datica  and 
ftnetiona  mm  cflntaniad  in  books  called  lilkri 
piiiitificii  or  pwitifimlei,  conimcnUrii  Bacronmi  or 
aacroram  poptificalium  (FesL  «.  e.  AUuUm  and 
ikelmm\  whkli  they  ««n  Mtd  to  Jwfo  HMeivad 
from  Numa,  and  which  were  sanctioned  by  Ancos 
Martiua.  This  king  is  said  to  have  made  public 
thai  part  of  thesi?  n-jnilations  which  hod  referencu 
to  the  sacra  pubiica  (Liv.  i.  32)  ;  and  when  nt  the 
commencement  of  the  republic  the  wooden  tables 
on  which  these  published  n^alatMNU  were  written 
had  fallen  into  decay,  they  were  restored  by  the 
pontifcx  maxim  us  C.  I'apiriua.  (Dionys.  iiL  36.) 
One  part  of  these  libri  pontificales  was  called  Indi- 
gitajnenla,  and  ooataioed  the  names  of  the  gods  as 
wdl  u  the  tMuinar  in  whieh  theos  mom  mm  to 
be  used  in  public  worship.  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Georg. 
i.  21.)  A  second  part  must  have  oonttiiwd  the 
femnlas  of  the  jns  poDtifidnm.  (Cic  dt  Rt  PM. 
iu  31.)  The  original  laws  and  regtilations  con- 
tained in  these  books  were  in  the  course  of  time 
increased  and  more  accurately  defined  by  the  de- 
crees of  the  pontiffs,  whence  perhaps  their  name 
comroentariL  (i'lin.  //.  A',  xviii.  '6  ;  LW.  iv.  3  ; 
Cic.  Drui,  14.)  Another  traditiim  concerning  the»i- 
books  Mated  that  Numa  «"»^»*^  to  the 
pontiflb  thdr  duties  and  rights  mefely  by  word  of 
mouth,  niid  that  he  had  buried  the  books  in  a 
stooc  chest  00  the  Janiculom.  (Flat  A'mii.  22  ; 
Plin.  H.  N.  xiit  37 ;  VaL  Max.  L 1. 12 ;  August. 
de  f'tr't.  f>n,  vii  :',4.)  These  books  were  found 
in  lUl  B.  c,  and  one  half  of  them  contauied  ritual 
regulations  and  the  jus  pontificium,  and  the  other 
Ji.ilf  [i!iil<>«ophical  inquiries  on  the  mwc  subjects, 
Riui  Were  written  in  the  Greek  language.  The 
books  were  brought  to  tlie  praetor  urbanus  Q. 
Petilius,  and  the  senate  ordered  the  latter  half  to 
be  burnt,  while  the  former  was  carefully  preserved. 
Respecting  the  nature  and  authenticity  uf  this 
•torj,  see  Uarting,  Die  Bdig.  d.  Awa.  i.  p.  214. 
The  annales  inazhni  were  reeoids  of  the  erents  of 
each  year  kept  by  the  pontifei  maximus,  from  the 
ctwuneucement  of  the  atato  to  the  time  of  the 
pantifts  naxuBM,  P.  Moetuf  ScMTola,  i.  c 
133. 

As  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  pontiffs,  it  muxt 
Ant  of  all  bo  heme  in  mind  that  the  pontiffii  were 
not  priests  of  any  yxirticular  divinity,  but  a  college 
which  Ktood  above  all  other  priesta,  and  nupcrin- 
tcnded  the  whole  external  worship  of  the  gods. 
(Cic  d»  Ltg.  iL  8.)  One  of  their  principal  duties 
was  the  regohition  of  the  sacra  both  pubiica  and 
privatn,  and  to  watch  that  they  were  observed  at 
tbe  proper  times  (for  which  ptirpose  the  nontiffi 
originally  had  the  whole  iffokdoii  of  the  euendar, 
^cCalkn  :»AKi  M.  p.  230,  &c.),  and  in  their  pMp«'r 
fonn.  Iu  the  management  of  the  sacra  pubiica 
they  were  in  hrter  times  aasisled  In  eotatn  per- 
fonnances  by 
and  had  in 

The  ()onti:Ts  convoked  the  assembly  of  the  curies 
(eoniitia  mkta  or  curiata)  in  cases  where  priesu 
won  to  be  u>poioted,  and  flamtnes  or  A  nx  SMro- 
nm  were  to  be  tnaugunOed  ;  also  when  wills  were 

to  be  received,  and  when  a  detcstatio  sncmrum  and 
adaption  by  adrogatto  took  phice.   (OelL  v.  Id, 


ir  triumviri  rpnloncs  [ErtiLoNKSl, 

>m  which 
definjod. 


their  keeping  the  funds  from  which 
of  tbt  MMm  MbKes  nmt  definmd 


pontiff:  X.  Ml 

XT.  27  ;  AoOPTIo.)  Whether  the  presence  of  the 
pontiffii  together  with  liiat  of  the  aui^n  and  two 
tl amines  was  necessary  in  the  oomitia  curiata  also 
in  cases  when  other  matters  were  transacted,  as 
Nkibahr  tfamks  (i.  p.  342,  ii.  p.  223)«  does  not 
appear  to  l>e  quite  cerUiin.  Tiic  curious  circum* 
stance  that  on  one  occasioa  the  poatifisx  m»«»ftfOT 
was  eoauMuded  hj  tho  immIs  to  fniid*  s(  tiio 
eIe<T)on  of  tribunes  of  the  psoplo^  is  *lrfnilMMj  \fj 
N  iebubr  (iL  p. 359,  iu:.). 

As  icptfos  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pontiib, 
mat; ist rates  and  priests  as  well  a*  private  indivi- 
duals u  ero  bound  to  submit  Lu  their  sentence,  pro* 
Tided  it  had  tbe  sanction  of  three  membsn  of  tho 
college.  (Cic.  de  Htunup.  Retp.  6.)  In  most  cases 
the  sentence  of  the  pontiiTs  only  inflicted  a  fine 
upon  the  olfenders  (Cic.  FhUip.  x\.  8;  LiT.  xxxvii. 
51,  zl.42),  but  the  person  fined  had  «  right  to 
appeal  to  the  people,  who  might  release  him  from 
the  fine.  In  regard  to  the  Vestal  vir^^'ins  and  tho 
persons  who  committed  incest  with  them,  the 
psBtiflb  had  criminal  jurisdietioii  mid  might  pro- 
nounce thf  Frritrnrc  of  death.  (Dionys  i.x.  Ay)  ; 
Lir.  xxiu  bi  ;  k'ctU  *.  v,  I'nJjruui.)  A  man  who 
had  violated  ft  Vestal  virgin  was  according  to  an 
ancient  law  scourged  tc)  death  by  the  j)ontifex 
niaxinius  in  the  comiuuu),  and  it  appears  that 
originally  neither  the  Vestal  virgins  nor  tbe  male 
offenders  b  mch  a  cMe  had  any  right  of  appeal 
QSuling  (p.  195)  conriden  that  they  had  the 
right  of  appeal,  but  the  p;i.ssage  of  L'Iceri)  {lie  /(a 
PvU.  il  31)  to  which  he  refers,  does  not  support 
his  opinion.  Ineest  in  general  belonged  to  tho 
jurisdiction  of  the  pontifTs,  and  might  lie  punished 
with  death.  (Cic.  del>^.  it.  lit.)  In  likter  times 
we  find  that  evsil  in  the  case  of  the  pontiffs  having 
[>as«ed  sentence  upon  Vestal  virgins,  a  lril>une  in- 
terfered and  induced  the  pvuplo  to  appoint  a 
quaestor  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  fresh  inquiry 
into  the  case  ;  and  it  sometimes  happened  that 
after  this  new  trial  the  sentence  of  the  pontiffs 
wiis  modified  or  aniiuibd.  (Ascon.  ad  MUon,  p. 
46«  ed.  C>ralU.)  Such  cases,  however,  seem  to  have 
been  mere  incgahuities  fbonded  open  an  abase 
of  the  trih-,iTiilian  power.  In  the  early  tiniei  tho 
pontiffs  were  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  tho 
dril  as  well  as  religious  law,  until  the  Ibmer  was 
mnHe  public  by  C-  Flavins.  [Actio.]  The  regu- 
lations which  served  as  a  guid  *  to  the  pontiffs  iu 
their  judicial  proceedings,  formed  a  large  collection 
of  laws,  which  was  called  the  jus  pontifiLium,  and 
formed  part  of  the  libri  ponuiicii.  (Cic.  dc  (jrut.  u 
43,  iii.  33,/ifo  Doma,  13  ;  compare  Jus,  pp.  6.76, 
657.)  The  new  deoroes  which  the  pontiffs  made 
dthcr  on  the  proposal  of  the  senate,  or  in  cases 
belonging  to  the  sacni  pri\ata,  or  that  of  private 
iodividaaJs,  were,  as  Livy  (xxxix.  16)  says,  in- 
nmnemble.  (Compare  Cie.  dt  Ltg.  ii  93 ;  Ibi* 
cn>b.  Hut.  iii.  3  ;  Dionys.  it.  73.) 

The  meetings  of  the  college  of  pontiffs,  to  which 
in  iono  instaiicns  the  flamines  and  the  rex  sa- 
cronim  werr*  s'tmnioncd  (Cie.  de  lt<irus}<  /A  ; .  G>, 
were  held  in  the  curia  regia  on  thu  \  \i\  ^acra,  to 
which  was  attached  the  Ksideiice  of  the  pontifex 
maximus  and  of  the  rex  sacrorum.  (Suet.  Cae$.  46  ; 
Senr.  ad  Aen.  Tiii.  363  ;  Plin.  Epiri.  It.  11.)  As 
the  chief  pontitT  was  obliged  to  live  in  a  domoa 
publics,  Augustas,  whra  he  *f  "TtH  this  dignity, 
changed  part  of  his  own  hoose  into  a  domus  pub- 
lico. (Dion  Cass.  Ut,  27.)  All  the  pontitfs  weie 
in  their  agpcawnos  distinguished  b/  tbe  conic  cap 
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m  POMTIFBX. 
eaHed  tutuTm  or  gakm^  vilkn  ipivvpw  it|tnd 
the  toga  pnetextk 
Tk»  pontifez  wmdmm  wm  th*  pMMant  dT  iW 

poUr^  and  acted  in  iu  name,  whonc-  Ii^  aVmv  i» 
freqiMiitly  inentiooed  in  aumi  in  which  he  mu&t  be 
ciNwidand  only  aa  the  orgaa  af  tka  tMegt,  He 
wns  pcnrnUIy  rliosen  from  amrmii  tho  mc.si  di»- 
ttnguished  penona,  and  such  as  lui4  hclil  a  cunUc 
■MflhilWljf,  la  arare  lUready  tnembera  of  the  col- 
lefe.  (Lit.  xxxt.  5,  zl.  4*2.)  T««  of  hi*  eapecial 
datica  were  to  appoint  (eapere)  tlw  VeMal  Tir|{ina 
and  the  flaminea  [Vkstalkm  ;  Fi.amkn],  niid  to 
be  pfwunl  at  avaiy  OMHriaga  by  coa&rraatio. 
MThaa  (Mtiva  fanM  wcro  Toarad  ap  a  dadicatfaa 
nndi*,  th*.'  ttiiff  [KxititT  f  i  jh-hI  over  Jx-forf 

the  peraona  who  made  the  tow  or  the  dedicntton, 
tha  iMnaula  with  which  it  waa  to  be  perTormeii 
(fwxieirr  tvrAfi,  I.ir.  v.  40,  ix.  4  6,  iv.  27).  During 
toe  period  of  the  repablic,  wheu  the  people;  excr> 
ci&ed  fiovi-reign  power  in  erery  reapeci,  we  find 
that  if  the  pontiff  on  conttitutionai  or  religiont 
nounda  refttaed  to  peffonn  ihu  soksinity,  be  might 
M  compelled  V>v  the  p<*ii]>K'. 

A  pontifex  might,  like  all  the  taaaibsn  of  the 
fMal  prieatlj  cull«i;cs  hold  any  otiMr  arilitBry. 
civil  or  |>ric«lly  othir,  pnj^idod  ihc  ditTrrt'iit  cfflcrj) 
did  not  interfere  with  one  another.  Thua  we  And 
ana  and  tba  tame  peraon  being  pontiff,  augur,  and 
di-  rrnir  s<-k'rnrum  (Liv.  xl.  4"2)  ;  iii»lanc«-«  of  a 
poiitilcx  maxiuiua  being  at  tlie  same  time  otusul, 
are  rery  numeroatb  (Lir.  xxriii.  38  ;  Cic.  d« 
Ifanup,  Rtip.^  ;  cfsmpnre  An)l>ro»ch,  StmiieH  uml 
AmdetUmmffen^  p.  note  lUo.)  Dut  whatever 
aught  ba  the  civil  or  military  office  which  a  ponti- 
ttM  mmdmm  held  beaide  hia  pontificate,  he  waa 
Mt  albwad  la  leave  Italy.  The  flnt  who  violated 
this  law  w:w  P.  Liriiiius  Cn\»»in»,  in  a.  C,  131 
(Liv.  EpU.  59  i  VaL  Max.  vUl  7.  6  i  Oiaa. 
10) ;  bat  aftar  tkb  praMdaat,  paDtiflb  aeem  to 
have  frequently  tnuiagreaaed  the  taw,  and  Caeaar, 
thoo^h  pontifex  maxinum,  wint  to  hia  province  of 
Gaul. 

The  rollejfe  of  jKnitit^'s  continued  to  exiat  ontil 
the  overthrow  of  paganism  (Amoli.  iv.  35  ;  Svm- 
wmA,  BfA  is.  128,  129)  ;  but  iu  power  and'  in- 
fliMnea  aneia  eonaiderably  weakened  aa  the  en- 
peron,  aeeordhtg  to  the  example  of  Caeaar,  had 
the  right  to  appoint  aa  many  incmhera  of  the  great 
caUcfSi  of  ariarta  at  tliey  pIeaMd.  (Dion  Oua. 
xlfi.»l,  *lUi  51,  li«»,Kii.17;  SoetCbiaL  81.) 
In  addition  to  this,  the  cniperori  theniselvf-s  wt-re 
always  chief  poutitlEi,  and  aa  mch  the  preaidenta  of 
the  college  ;  hence  the  tiila  af  pnatitn  aaxiaina 
(P.  M.  or  PON  )  appear*  on  aeveral  coina  of 
the  emperors,  it  there  were  several  emperors  at 
ft  tiaM,  only  on*  boia  tha  title  of  pontile x  ninxi- 
ratis  ;  but  in  the  year  a.  d.  23n,  wn  find  thnt 
each  of  the  two  emperora  Maxiiuus  and  B*ihitius 
aaaurocd  tbia  dignity.  (Capitol.  Afarim,  «l  BtM. 
it.)  Xha  laat  tneei  oi  aiapeiaf*  baiof  at  the 
aaraa  tine  chief  pantiA  ai«  ftnnd  hi  inwriptiona 
of  Vak*iuii\ian.  Valens,  and  Gnitiiitius,  (Orclli. 
iMcripL  n.  1117t  1118.)  From  the  time  of 
Thaododoa  tba  awpaiaw  aa  longer  appear  in  the 
dignity  of  pontiff ;  hut  at  Iiut  the  title  arte  aa- 
Bumed  by  the  Christian  bi>hop  of  Rome. 

There  were  other  pontiffs  at  Rome  wbo  were 
dUtinpuijihed  by  the  epithet  minores.  Variooa 
opiniuiis  have  been  entertained  aa  to  what  these 
pontilicea  minorea  were.  Niebahr  (L  p.  302.  n. 
m)  thiaka  that  tktf  arM»«f%aMllj  tba  pootilb 
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of  the  Lureres  ;  that  they  tiood  in  the  same  pe- 
ktioB  to  the  other  pontift  aa  the  pati«a  nummna 
gaatiaai  to  the  palm  aiaiaia  gMMMHa  :  aad  tkt 

suhMHjuently,  when  the  meaning  of  the  luime  was 
fgi);<>iu-n,  ii  waa  appitc-d  to  the  secretaries  (d  ih» 
great  ci>li>  (re  of  pontiiEt.  In  anotkar  paaange  (isL 
p.  411)  N  iebahr  himaelf  demonatratea  that  the 
Lucent*  were  never  repreaented  in  the  college  of 
pontiffs,  and  hia  earlier  auppotili&n  ia  contra  diimid 
b^  all  tie  ■tatwutttt  af  aacMit  writen  who  w^m- 
UoR  tha  poRtifteeB  liaeafa  Livy  (xxii.  67 ; 
conijKire  Jul.  Capitol.  Of'il,  .\fam».  7),  in  *f*-ijc- 

ing  of  the  aecretariea  of  tba  ooUfge  of  poiuili, 
adda,  ** ({ma  oaBe  ariaaiae  peatifitea  appellaaa 

from  which  it  is  evident  that  tht'  ttame  pontificea 
ni inures  waa  of  later  iotrodoctioo,  and  that  it  v«a 
^i^en  to  p— law  arfca  laig iaeliy  fcad  ao  claiaia  to  it, 
thiit  i-,  t'l  the  secretaries  of  the  pontirfa.  The 
only  natural  sulutitin  of  the  questiou  »<?%.>uis  to  be 
this.  At  the  time  when  the  real  pontifia  b^pn  to 
neglect  their  datiea,  and  to  leave  the  principal 
buainea*  to  ba  daoe  by  titehr  aecretariea^  it  became 
customary  to  deaignate  theae  acril>e4  by  the  name 
of  pontiiicca  minorea  Ifaoabiaa  L  1&>,  ia 
speaking  of  minor  poatift  pia^riaai  to  the  af 
Cn.  Flavins,  makes  an  aiuuhrvniism,  as  he  transffrs 
a  name  customary  in  bis  own  days  to  a  tuas 
when  H  aaaid  BOt  pOtoiUy  aiirt.  TIm  BaaaWraf 
these  aecretariea  is  uncertain  ;  Cicero  ((/e  ffarvp. 
Heap.  6)  mentions  the  name  ui'  three  nnnor  pcmD& 
The  name  cannot  have  been  used  limit  before  tka 
end  of  tile  r«'j)uljlic,  when  even  clii<-f  pi.tntTT>  Iw^n 
to  show  a  disregard  fur  their  sacred  daucs,  ais  m 
the  caae  of  P.  Licioiua  Craasua  and  JaliM  GaMMi 
Another  proof  of  their  falling  off  in  aonpnMa 
with  former  daya,  ia  that  about  the  aame  tine  the 
good  and  luxurious  livina  of  the  pontitTs  Iterjarije 
nniTarbialatliomc.  (Uoial.Otna.ii.  14.  26,  ; 
Man  di  4&  12 1  MMnfek, M.  &  9.)  [L.&] 
PONTIFICAliBS  LUDL  [Lvai  Pomn. 
CALaa ] 

PONTIFrciUM  JU&  tJoa,  pp.  6M^  <»7.] 

pr)PA.   rCAfi-nvA  :  SACKinciini.] 

POI'I  NA.  (CAiruWA.J 

]>( ) i'  r  LA  R  K.S.    [ NoMtB^  Pk        b.  ] 

POPULA'KIA.  [AMraTTHBATRtic,  pL88,b.] 

POPULIFU'GIA  or  POPLIFU'GIA.  the 
day  of  the  pe.iple'a  flight,  was  celebrated  on  tka 
Nonea  of  July,  acoordiim  to  an  andent  tiaAittaa 
preaerved  by  Varre  (IM  Limf.  £at  tL  18.  adL 
Miiller),  in  conunemoration  of  the  flight  of  the 
people,  when  the  inhabitants  of  Ficulea,  Fidenae, 
and  other  piaeai  laaad  akoal,  appeatad  ia  am 
R  j  iitist  H  "tie  shortly  after  the  dejiarture  of  the 
(lau.s,  and  produced  auch  a  panic  that  tlie  liomaiu 
aaddenly  M  kefaa  them.  Macn^biua  (Satmrm. 
iii.  2),  however,  aaya  that  the  Populifugia  was  ct-le- 
braled  in  commemoration  of  the  ilight  of  the  )K-uple 
before  the  Ta»t»ni,  while  Dionyaiiu  (li.  76)  refers 
iu  ariain  to  tba  flidbt  4rf  tka  paepla  an  tke  dcatkef 
RanmlML  Nielmftf  (ASat  of  Rome,  rol.  tL  p. 
57S)  ae«?m9  diufwsed  to  accept  the  tradition  pre- 
aerved by  Varro  ;  but  the  different  accounts  of  its 
origin  given  by  Ifaoabiaa  aad  DimyMa 
th  •  stnrv  uncertain. 

POFULUa  [Patricii.] 

PORISTAB  (vopi^of),  were  nmgistratca  lA 
Athens^  who  prolmbly  !•  n  d  thr  extraordin-iry 
mppliea.  {VlapurTal  tlatk  a^x*?  'A^i^iti», 
V«  r6povs  iCirti,  Bekker,  Amee.  p.  294.  19.) 
Antipkan  i£h  Oor.  f,  791,  fiaitka) 
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urttb  the  Poletae  and  Practore*  ;  and  DemMthraet 
(i*At£^.  L  p.  49.  15)  joins  rfr  xpq/uh-Mi'  rofdeu 
ui  wpt^al,  from  which  it  would  appear  that 
thej  were  paUic  officers  in  his  time,  altboogb  the 
werai  do  net  naemarilj  prova  tbkk  (BSdcli, 
PtoM.  Beoit.  of  Athens^  p.  166,  2d  ed.) 

PORNAli  (Wpw).  [HKTAUIAI.J 

PORPB  <w^>.  [Fibula.] 

PORTA  (itiJAt),  dim.  irvXi'i),  the  tyntp  of  a  city, 
citadel,  or  other  open  space  inclosed  by  a  wail,  in 
cantradialiMtioii  to  Jani;a,  which  was  tbo  door  of 
a  house  or  any  covori  H  edifice.  The  terms  porta 
and  irvKri  are  often  found  in  the  plural,  even  when 
applied  to  a  single  gnte,  because  it  consisted  of 
two  leares.    (Thucyd.  il  4  ;  Viig.ifea.  iL  830.) 

The  gates  of  a  city  were  of  conne  rarions '  in 
their  number  and  position.  The  ancient  walls  of 
Paestam,  Sepiaamn,  and  Aoota,  stiU  Kmain  and 
bdoie  o  M|aara:  in  tlio  centroof  cadi  of  tbo  ft«r 
wails  was  a  irate.  If,  instead  of  being  situated  on 
a  plain,  a  city  was  built  on  the  summit  of  a  pre- 
cipitous hill,  there  was  «  gale  on  tho  alopbif  do« 
chvity  which  nffordcd  the  easieot  access.  If,  in 
consequence  of  the  unerennesa  of  the  ground,  the 
form  of  the  walls  was  inegulnr,  the  number  and 
sitnntion  of  the  gates  varii-tl  mrorditig  to  the  cir- 
cuaisunc'S.  Thus  Megnra  had  5  gates  (Rein- 
ganum,  Afegaris,  pp.  Tio,  1*26)  ;  Thebes,  in  Boeo- 
tia,  had  7  ;  Athens  had  ti  (Ersch  u.  0 ruber,  £iM9e. 
«,o.  Attica^  pp.  2-10,  241)  ;  and  Rome  20,  or  per- 
buw  eTcn  more. 

The  jamba  of  the  gate  were  surmounted,  1.  by  a 
fintel,  whkli  waa  laifo  and  ationg  in  proportion  to 
the  width  of  the  gate:  examples  of  extremely 
massire  jambs  and  lintels  are  presented  by  the 
gates  in  the  so-called  Cyclopean  Walls ;  Me,  for 
instance,  the  engraving  of  the  celebrated  Lion- 
Gate  at  Mycenae,  under  MuRUS,  p.  770,  b.  The 
Kntd  of  the  centre  gate  leading  into  the  Athenian 
Acropolis,  is  17  feet  long.  2.  by  an  arch,  as  we 
see  exemplified  at  Pompeii,  Pacstum,  Sepianum, 
VoIter^^  titua,  Aatun,  Besanqon,  and  Trovoii  8. 
At  Arpiaam,  om  of  tlio  fatoo  aow  iwiiHiiiiif  is 
aidiod,  whilst  another  fa  ewutnicted  whli  the 
■tOQOt  prnjccting  one  beyond  another,  after  the 
manner  repreaeated  in  tho  wood-cut,  at  125. 
(Keppel  GfavoB,  EcKuniomM  ds  Ho  Atnuadf  vol  L 

At  Como,  Verona,  and  other  ancient  cities  of 
Ifombardy,  the  gate  contains  two  passages  close 
together,  the  one  designed  for  carriages  entering, 
and  the  other  for  carriages  leaving  the  city.  The 
anDO  provision  is  observed  in  the  magnificent  ruin 
of  a  ^te  at  Treves.  (See  the  following  woodcut, 
■howmg  a  view  of  it,  together  with  its  plan.)  In 
other  instances  we  find  only  one  gate  for  carriages, 
Imt  a  aawUor  one  on  cock  aide  of  it  (waparvKlt, 
Holiodor.  Tin.  894)  far  foot-passengers.  (See 
the  plan  of  the  gat?  of  Pompeii,  p.  256.)  Each  of 
the  fine  gates  which  raamin  at  Autun  haa  not 
onljr  two  cafiMgo>waya,  twt  ortatior  to  than  two 

sideways  for  p)edestrians.  (MilHn,  Voyage  dans 
Us  iJepartemens,  Hac  voLi.  cb.22.  Atlas,  PI.  18. 
Figs.  3,  4.)  When  then  IMN  BO  tideways,  one 
of  the  valves  of  the  large  gate  sometimes  contained 
a  wicket  {poritUa^  wvxlt :  ^irorv^i)),  large  enough 
to  adnit  ft  Mtl^  person.  Tho  pcuter  q>ened  it 
when  any  one  wished  to  go  in  or  out  hj  mght 
(Polyh.  riii.  20,  24  ;  Liv.  xxr.  9.) 

The  contrivances  for  fiutening  gates  were  in 
fmenl  the  lanio  a*  tiMoe  wad  for  doon  [^amvaJ, 
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but  laiger  in  proportion.  The  wooden  bar  placed 
across  them  in  tne  inside  (/lox^is)  was  kept  in 
its  position  by  the  following  method.  A  hole^ 
pasaiag  throiigb  it  perpendicularly  OaAcreM«% 
Aoklaet  18),  admitted  a  cylindrical  piece  of  iioB, 
called  0d\aMos,  which  also  entered  a  hole  ia  the 
gate,  so  that,  until  it  was  taken  out,  the  bar  oottld 
not  be  remoTodeitlMrtotlio«Maide«rtiieotliiiv 
(Thucyd.  ii.  4  ;  Aristoph.  Fetp.  200  ;  JlnTiO  ifisinii^ 
Avfs^  1 1  Mi.)  Another  piece  of  iron,  fitted  to  tho 
/SdAoras  and  called  fioKtutdypa^  was  used  to  ex- 
tract it.  (Aen.  Tact.  /.  c.)  When  the  besiegrrs,  for 
want  of  this  key,  the  ^oXardYpo,  were  unable  to 
n  nu>vf  the  bar,  thev  cut  it  through  with  a  hatchet 
(Thucjd.  iv.  Ill  ;'Polyb.Tiii.  88,  24>»or  aet  it 
on  in,   (Aen.  Tact  1 9.) 

The  gateway  bad  commonly  a  chamber,  either 
on  one  side  or  on  both,  which  serrod  aa  tlio  reai- 
donee  of  tho  porter  or  goard.  It  called  wvlkitv 
(Polyb.  viii.  20,  2.1,  24).  Ite  litoation  ii  shown 
in  the  following  plan.  (See  wood-cut.)  But  tbo 
gate-wi^  waa  dso,  in  many  casea,  aunnoantcd  hy 
a  tower,  adapted  either  for  defence  (porti$  turret 
impomil,  Cacs.  D.  U.  viii.  9;  Virg.  Aen.  vi.  552-— 
6M)  or  for  conducting  the  general  busineas  of  eo> 
vemment.  In  the  gates  of  Como  and  Verona  thia 
edifice  ia  3  stories  high.  At  Treves  it  was  4 
stories  high  in  the  flanks,  although  the  4  storiea 
ramain  ataodiag  in  one  of  them  onlj,  aa  nigr  be 
obionril  ii  the  anmnd  «aed-eBi»  The  iMftk 


of  thfa  MIdinf  fa  118  fhet ;  iu  depth  47  in  the 
middle,  67  in  the  flanks;  its  greatest  height,  92. 
All  the  4  stories  are  ornamented  in  every  direc- 
tion with  rows  of  Tuscan  colomne.  The  gatewayo 
are  each  14  feet  wide.  The  entrance  of  cnrh  ap- 
pears to  have  been  guarded,  as  at  i'oinpcii  (see 
pi  256),  first  by  a  portcullis,  and  then  by  gates  of 
wood  and  iron.  The  barbican,  between  toe  double 
portcullis  and  the  pair  of  gates,  was  no  doubt 
open  to  the  sky,  as  in  the  gates  of  Pompeii. 
Thw  edifiee  «aa  {lobaUj  eceeted  bj  ~ 
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(WTtfontjaf!!**  Ttomnn  Ant.  nf  Trrve*,  pp.  f>  — J 
Its  rDK'i  of  orn^uitiiiUt  wu>d'>wA  sMiA  llie  ^<l-uciii1 
Ct]rl*  ttf  if  architecture,  affurd  tufficieiit  indica- 
tiuna,  that  although  renr  •troiig,  it  wa«  ool  intfndwi 
•olely,  nor  principally,  for  the  purpoaM  of  iMSnicc; 
but  to  be  applied  in  time  of  peace  to  tlio  %ariinii« 
objects  of  civil  goTcmnMit.  To  Umkb  Utter  pur- 
|MM«  the  gate  house  (ir»\A»)  WM  «BWBWily  de- 
Toted,  moff'  i-»}'ix  lully  in  Ij«tt  ni  omntriea.  llmrc 
PoijfbiiM  (sr.  2^)  calls  a  buUdiug  at  Akzandna 
tW  jtypiirirnwr  ufthmtm  rdr  jBanfcilni%  s.  s. 
**  the  gritc-hi.uiio  of  \\\<-  jia!iicp,  xwA  for  the  tran.v 
•ctka  of  public  busmen"  la  the  Old  \f»\A- 
mcfkt  llw  itJiiiiilMiM  to  this  custom  are  verj'  itt~ 
qti.-nt.  By  mrtnryiny  "  the  gates"  meant  those 
wlio  luimiiUMtrred  ju«itce  at  the  gates  and  wielded 
the  poweca  aT  govMMMk  <H«a  JL  UL  312  ; 
Matt.  xvL  18.) 

Statue*  of  the  gods  we«v  vSkm  phead  MW  tlw 
gate,  or  eren  within  it  in  the  harbiian.  s■^  as  tn 
be  md/  lo  receire  the  adwtioa  of  thoae  who 
entered  tlM  city.  (Paw.  It.  SS.  f  4t  IiWWt.  i 
ni  4  ;  Act*,  xiv.  The  j.r<>1«a1.1.>  p»sili.<n  of  the 

statue  was  the  point  6  in  the  above  |>Un.  The 
Kate  waa  ■uniHwm  wmik  oCMMiented.  S<-<i!p- 
tur«i1  rli-[ihiint»,  for  cinmpl*',  were  plan-d  n^MMl 
the  I'orU  Aurea  at  Cun»Uu»liU"plfc.         [J.  Y.j 

rORTKNTUM.  (Prodioium.J 

PO'RTICUS  (irrod),  %  walk  coTened  wilk  a 
roof,  which  is  supported  bj  oolnmna,  at  laaat  on 
one  side.  A  porticus  was  either  attaclx-d  to 
tenplaaaadothrr  public  boildit^  or  it  was  btult 
independent  of  any  other  cdifiee.  Sneli  ahMiad 
walks  i\\u\  pliKTs  uf  n-Kirt  an-  Mlnjr.»t  indispensable 
in  the  southern  countries  of  Kurupe,  where  people 
live  mnch  in  Hu  open  air,  as  a  protection  from  the 
hi-at  of  the  sun  and  fnun  r.v.n.  '\'\\\*  »v,i!i  the  la*  • 
in  ancirat  times  to  a  much  ^rvuii-r  cxt«':U  than  at 
pttsent.  f  ba  |iorttcno«  attached  to  the  temples 
wx-rc  either  constructed  only  in  front  of  them,  or 
went  round  the  wh(»le  building,and  temples  rcwived 
di3<'rrnt  nanuNl  according  to  thrtc  ditfrppnt  porticoes, 
and  according  to  the  ananj|«ta«a(  of  (Im  columns 
of  the  portieMM.  fTBiifM.trif,)  Tbey  www  origin- 
ally  int.-nili  J  as  plact  ^  t  x  thi.**'  j>crs..nii  t«->  a>.««  nible 
aod  cuuvorse  ia  who  Tisitcd  the  temnic  for  Tarioiu 
pwrpeaea.  Aa  aadi  temple-pottieoes,  howerar,  were 
found  t  >o  small  or  not  suited  fif  tliL-  varifr'is  pur- 
poses ol  pri^ikte  and  public  liie,  most  of  the  iirwk 
toWDB  liad  independaDi  porticoes,  some  of  which 
v^r'Tc  r»»rv  citensiTf,  p^prci.iily  in  their  places  of 
public  assembly  [Ai  uha]  ;  and  as  the  Greeks, 
in  all  their  public  works,  soon  went  beyond  the 
limiu  of  mere  utility,  these  pablic  umlk*  w««  tiot 
only  built  in  the  moct  magnificent  style,  but  were 
adorned  with  pictun>»  nnd  stiiiiios  J)y  the  l»osi 
laaifnn  Uf  this  kind  were  the  J'oacde  (<rroa 
veurfXil)  and  wrtk  $u^*m  at  Atbena  (Athen. 
xiii.  p.  "irr  ;  Paus.  13.  §  1,  kc),  and  the  trroa 
Xltftrixk  at  Sparta.  (Paus.  iii.  11.  §  '^.)  The 
8Mn  at  SparW*  WMW  the  popular  assemblies 
were  held,  seems  to  have  been  a  huildinv'  of  tin- 
same  kind.  (Faus.  iii.  12.  §  8.)  In  uiwtt  wf  then.- 
stoae,  seau  [Exbdhab]  wlt.-  placed,  that  those 
who  wtTo  tirt'd  niiu'ht  sit  down.  They  were  fre- 
quented nut  only  by  idle  loungers,  but  also  by 
philosophers,  rhetoricians,  and  other  persons  fond 
of  iatollei^ual  coBTcnatMii.  The  StoM  aehool  of 
philosophy  derived  itt  name  fiora  tlM  duuiiisiaimi, 

tliat  tht?  finnxlrr  of  it  ii.sed  to  coiivorsi'  with  his 

4isnplei  in  a  st4Mu   The  ftomans  dehred  their 
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I  irrcat  fondn^'s*  f-r  sncli  covfrcd  vmlks  frim  tT*« 
(Jrt:tk.s  ;  and  Oj*  laj[ux.(i&  a:uuixg  liirm  were  aunvd 
in  everything  to  a  greater  extent  tbaa  m  Otoaa^ 
wealthy  Romans  had  their  private  punketa.  aaoM- 
thnes  in  the  city  itself  and  sometimes  in  thew 
ioiiiitr\  Mat.*.     In  tlin  {^Hiblic  porticiK-s  of  Rome, 

which  ware  exceodioffly  awnoroiu  asd  reiy  ex* 
tensire  (aa  that  aroond  tke  Foran  and  tbe  Oumpm 

Martiut),  a  varifty  of  I  nsine**  w.-i«  ocra«ii.j!i  i!ly 
tinnsactod  :  we  And  that  law-suita  were  coodncted 
here,  meetii;^  of  the  MMto  beU,  faodo  eaMWted 

f'lr  mlf,  ^0.    (Soo  Pitiscus,  fj-rictm.  t.v.  fnT-f, 
w  ho        givcu  a  complete  li»t  of  all  tbo  pir:icMes 
of  R  inse.)  IL.S.] 

PORTI'SCULUS  (K*\tvrHis\  an  officer  in  a 
ship,  who  gave  the  signal  to  the  rowers,  that  they 
might  keep  time  in  rowing.  The  same  name  wm 
ako  gnren  to  the  pole  er  hiwimw,  bj  tlM  •txft.iaf 
of  wrhieb  be  legnlated  the  motioti  ef  tbe  obil 
('Kt^tn*,  s.  p.)  Thf  liiiiio?  of  this  ofTi^-<=>r  are  thM 
deaccibed  bjr  Silnu  lulicus  ^n.  360,  &c.)  :  — 

**  Mediae  Stat  maiginc  puppis. 
Qui  voce  a1tenia«  naatanim  teaapart  ictos, 

Et  n  nu.*  dii  tft  snhitnm,  paritfTTj;:*-  r.  Li 
Ad  joiiuuni  [>hiii(i.il  roonuntia  citnilu  luj-^ii." 

Tins  olHci^r  is  •onietiiites  called  Uortator  (Ovid, 
M-i.  iii.  6l«;  Plaat  Men,  iv.  2.  5  ;  Vinr.  Aem, 
iii.  128)  or  PaiWAmiVik  (Conpm  fikmfirkl,  ad 

l»nRTITO'RES.  fPoRiN.Rir.M  ;  Pi  slicajji.) 
PORTO'KIUM  wae  one  braoch  of  tbe  N«akr 
fevemMo  of  tbe  Roomoi  ttoto,  oaaafaiine  of  the 

duties  jxlid  on  ini^iortfd  niul  oxfM>rt<-d  jrood»: 
sometuiR's,  however,  the  nxune  portoniun  ia  ake 
applied  to  the  datSea  loiwd  Bpes  geeda  fer  beiof 
r  iTi-'d  thmtiyh  a  conntrv  or  ovnr  hritl^^^it.  (Plia. 
a.  .V.  xii.  31  ;  Sueton.  ytttii.  14.)  A  porlorum. 
or  duty  upon  imported  goods,  appeon  to  have 
been  paid  at  a  »ery  early  period,  for  it  is  aaid  that 
Valentii  PoblieeU  exempted  the  plebes  from  the 
portoria  at  the  time  when  the  republic  was  threat* 
ened  with  an  invasioa  \ff  PoCMona.  (LiT,  n.  9  s 
compare  Dionys.  t.  22.)  The  tine  of  Ua  infra* 
ducti'Ui  is  nnccTtain  ;  hnt  tlie  alx'liti.in  of  it  as- 
cribed to  Publicota  can  only  have  been  a  tempocarj 
meawire ;  and  as  tbe  oxpendttnre  of  tba  r^psblie 
laiTiiis.d,  new  portona  must  hnvi-  \»m  intn^ 
duced.  Tlius  ihv<  ccaaiors  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus 
and  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior  instituted  poHoria  et  mo- 
tujitlia  multa  (Liv.  xL  51  \  and  C.  fSmn'bus  n^rain 
increased  the  number  of  articles  wbi^h  lud  to  pay 
portoria.  (VeU.  il  6.)  In  oonqoered  placea 
and  in  the  Movineco  the  hnpoft  and  export  duties, 
which  had  been  paid  there  hefere.  were  generallr 
nut  only  n-tained,  but  incn^ased,  and  appropriated 
to  the  aerarium.  Thus  we  read  of  portoria  betof 
paid  at  Capoa  and  PttteoU  on  goods  whleb  won 
imprirted  l>y  incruh.uii*.  (I.iv.  xxxii.  7.)  Sirilv, 
and  abovo  ail,  A«)a  iuniiaiied  to  the  Itoroan  trea- 
sury large  sums  which  wet«  raised  as  porlerik 
(Tic.  r.  IVrr.  ii.  7'). /)rr)  l^i.  Mtnil.  R.)  In  tifHne 
casos,  however,  the  Itoiuiuii  uilowtd  a  *ubjt>ct 
nattnn,  m  a  partieobr  favour,  to  raise  for  them*' 
selves  whatever  pnrtoria  they  pleased  in  their 
ports,  and  only  stipulated  that  Roman  citixens 
and  socii  I^atini  should  be  exempted  from  thcnu 
(Lit.  sxzTiii,  44  ;  Omter,  JmtenfL  p.  500.)  ia 
the  year  60  a  all  the  pnrtoria  hi  the  perls  ef 
Italy  were  done  away  w'th,  \>\  n  \vx  Caecilla 
earned  hj  the  praetor     Mcteilos  Nepos.  {JDvm, 
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Cass.xzxTti.  51  ;  Cic.  ad  AtL  Vi.  16.)  Il  appears, 
hvwtmr^  that  the  cause  of  thU  abolition  was  not 
any  complaint  by  the  people  of  the  tax  itself,  but 
of  the  portitoreii,  i. «.  the  penons  who  collected  it, 
aad  WM  greatly  nnnoyed  tin  Berchants  by  their 
Tinfntr  conduct  and  rexatioos  proceeding*.  [PuBti- 
CANi.J  Thua  the  repablic  for  a  time  only  levied 
import  and  export  duties  in  the  proriiia'a,  until 
Juliui  CbeaMT  raitond  the  daties  on  commoditiet 
inpofted  from  fbieign  eountriea.  (Suet  Oae*.  48.) 
Duriii!,'  t'lr  tiinmvirnte  new  pur',  iri  i  'a  cto  intro- 
duced (Dion  Cass,  xhiii  3-1},  and  Augustus  partly 
awTMHed  impart  dntiM  and  putlj  insti- 

tiittd  nuw  ones.  The  snbswjuent  rmperors  in- 
cririued  or  diminished  this  branch  of  the  revenue 
as  necessity  nqinwd,  «r  at  Aev  own  diMKtioo 
dicinccd. 

As  regards  the  articles  subject  to  an  import 
doty,  it  may  bo  stated  in  general  tcnns,  that  all 
•ommoditieai,  including  ■laves,  which  wen  im- 
ported by  merchants  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
them  n^nin,  were  subject  to  the  j  rt  rii  :n  ; 
ivhefeas  thiogt  which  a  person  brooght  with  liim 
for  bit  own  w,  were  •xenpted  Ihnii  it  A  long 
Kfit  of  such  taxable  articles  is  given  in  the  Digest 
(39.  til.  4.  s.  16  ;  compare  Cic.  e.  Verr.  il  72,  74). 
Many  things,  feowever,  which  belonged  more  to 
the  luxuries  than  to  the  neccssarlea  of  life,  .«n  fi 
ennochs  and  handsome  youths,  had  to  [mv 
import  duty,  even  tlioqfll  they  were  importrd  hy 
persons  for  their  own  nse.  (Snet  Ih  dar.  Rhet. 
1  ;  Cod.  4.  tH.  42.  8.  2.)  Things  which  were  im- 
ported for  the  use  of  the  state  were  ako  exempt 
firam  the  portorium.  But  the  govemon  of  pro- 
vineee  {pmmde$\  when  they  aent  penons  to  pur- 
chiiae  things  for  the  use  of  the  ptihHc,  liud  tf»  write 
a  list  of  such  things  for  the  publicani  (  portttore*) 
to  enable  the  latter  to  tee  whether  more  things 
were  imported  than  what  were  ordered  {Dig.  39. 
tiL  4.  1.  4)  ;  for  the  prectrcr  of  smuggling  appears 
lo  liave  been  aseennnon  amont^  the  Romans  as  in 
modem  times.  Rcspectin;;  the  rifjht  of  the  jiortt- 
tores  to  search  travellers  and  nacrchants,  sec  Pi  n- 
LlCANL  Snch  goods  as  were  duly  stated  to  the 
portitoree  wen  called  ser^pla*  and  those  which 
wen  not,  interipta.  If  goods  subject  to  a  dntj 
were  concealed,  thov  were,  on  their  discofnyy  Con- 
fiscated.   (Dig.  3d.' tit.  4.  s,  16.) 

Respecting  the  amount  of  the  import  or  export 
duties  we  have  hut  very  f<  w  statements  in  the 
ancient  writers.  In  the  time  of  Cicero  the  por- 
torhtm  in  the  ports  of  Sicily  was  one-twentieth 
(vtcesima)  of  the  value  of  taxable  articles  'Tir 
e.  fVrr.  ii.  7&)  ;  and  aa  this  was  the  customary 
ntte  in  Greece  (Bockh,  I'uU.  Boon.  p.  326,  2'd 
edit.),  it  is  probable  that  this  was  the  average 
sum  raised  in  all  the  other  pruviiicea.  In  the 
times  of  the  emperors  the  ordinary  rate  of  the  por- 
torium appears  to  have  been  the  fortieth  part 
(tpiadragtkma)  of  the  Tatne  of  imported  gtmds. 
(Suet-  rVf/»a,f.  1  ;  Quiiitil.  Dedam.  S.^f)  ;  Syniinach. 
i^/>M/.  V.  62,  65.)  At  a  late  period  the  exorbitant 
•tun  of  ooe-eighUi  (oeteM,  Cod.  4.  tit  61.  t.  7)  ts 
mcntinned  ns  the  ordinary  import  duty  ;  hnt  it  is 
uncertain  whether  this  is  the  duty  for  all  articles 
of  oommcfGe,  or  merely  for  certain  things. 

The  portorium  was,  like  all  other  vectigalia, 
farmed  out  by  the  censors  to  the  publicani,  who 
collected  it  through  the  portitores.  [  Vbctioalia  ; 
PiTflLiCANi.]  (Burmnnn,  IM  Vtetigalitm  Pofmli 
Horn,  pp.50 — 77 »  R. Bossc,  Grundz'iga dtiFimmx' 


we«ms  ita  Horn.  Siaai^  Bnuuuchwcig  1803,  2 
vols. ;  Hegewisch,  Femibl  fifcr      Mm.  Phm- 

rcw,  Altona,  1804.)  fl-^  ] 

PORTUMNA'LIA,  or  PORTUNA'LIA,  a 
festival  eelehrated  in  honour  of  Portumnua,  ct 
Portuiius,  the  pod  of  harbours.  (Varro,  De  Litnt. 
Lot.  viu  19,  cd.  Aliiller.)  It  was  celebrated  on 
the  17th  day  before  tbe  y*i*«>^  of  September. 
ifiaiemlanvm  Maf.) 

POSCA,  vinegar  mixed  with  water,  was  the 
common  drink  of  the  lower  orders  among  the 
Romans,  n  of  soldiczs  when  on  scrvioe  (Sport 
Hair.  lOX  thtvee  (Phot  MU.  VL  3. 99), 

POSEIDO'NIA  {jtMti.Zd:via>,,  a  festival  held 
every  year  in  Aegina  in  honour  of  Poseidon. 
(Athea.  xiiL  p.  S88  ;  Plut  qnaett.  Gt.  44.)  It 
seems  to  have  })een  celebrated  by  nil  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  island,  as  Athcnaeus  (xiii.  p.  590) 
call<>  it  a  panegyris,  and  mentions  that  during  one 
celebration  Phryne,  the  celebrated  hetaem,  walked 
naked  into  the  sea  in  the  presence  of  the  assi>m- 
bled  Greeks.  The  festival  is  also  mentioned  by 
Thcodoretus  (Therap.  7),  bat  no  partiatlan  bm 
recorded  respecting  the  way  in  whieVit  was  cele> 
hnited.  (Comp.  MiilUr,  A<vinri.  p.  14R.)     [L.  S.] 

PUSSE'SblO.  Paulus'(Dig.  41.  tit  2.  s.  1) 
observes,  Possessio  appellata  est,  at  et  Lidieo 
ait,  a  pedibiis  *,  quasi  jKisitio :  quia  naturaliter 
tpnetnr  ab  eo  qui  iusiatit."  The  absurdity  of  the 
etymology  nnd  of  the  reason  are  equal.  The  ele- 
ments of  Possidere  .ire  either  j^A  (iwt-is),  and 
teder« ;  or  the  first  part  of  the  word  is  related  ta 
a/mrly  and  the  cognate  Greek  form  of  irorl  (irp6s), 

PoBsessio,  in  its  primary  sense,  is  the  power  by 
virtoe  of  which  a  num  hat  sneh  a  mastery  over  a 
coq)or(»al  thing  as  to  deal  with  it  at  hi»  plea.sure 
and  to  exclude  other  persons  from  meddling  with 
it  This  condition  or  power  is  called  Detention, 
and  it  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  legal  senses  of  the 
word  Posjiession.  This  Possession  is  no  legal  stato 
or  condition,  but  it  may  be  the  source  of  rights^ 
and  it  then  becomes  Possessio  in  a  juristical  or 
legal  sense.  Still  even  in  this  sense,  it  is  not  in 
any  way  to  Ije  cOBfuiuided  with  Property  (pro* 
ftrieiai).  .  A  man  may  have  the  juristical  posses- 
sion of  a  thing  without  being  the  proprietor  ;  and  a 
man  may  be  the  proprietor  of  a  thin^f  without  hav- 
ing the  betenti(m  of  it,  or  even  tbe  juristtcal  pea* 
session.  (Dig.  41.  tit  9L  a  12.)  OwiNfvbip  is  the 
lepnl  capacity  to  opomto  on  a  thing  acconling  to  a 
u\mi'a  pleasure  and  to  exclude  everybody  else  from 
doinjr  so.   Possession,  in  tha  senea  of  Detention, 

til  ■  nctunl  exercise  of  soch  «  pow«r  ta  tho  OWIWC 

iia.i  a  riglit  to  exerciac. 

Detention  becomes  juristical  possession  and  th# 
foundation  of  certain  rifrhts,  when  the  Detainer 
has  the  iulcnlion  (animu*)  to  deal  with  the  thing 
as  his  own.  If  he  deal  with  it  as  the  property  n 
another,  as  exercisii^  over  it  the  rights  of  another, 
ho  is  not  said  **  poisiden  **  in  a  jnHstical  sense  ; 
but  he  is  said  *'  alieno  nomine  posstd<'re.*'  Tliig 
is  the  case  with  the  Commodatorias  and  with  him 
who  helds  a  deposit  (Dig.  41.  tit  S.  s.  18,  30.) 

When  the  Detention  is  made  a  juri.itical  Po«. 
S'^ssio  by  virtue  of  the  animus,  it  lays  the  foond- 
ati'in  of  a  r  ght  to  the  Inteidicfa,  and  by  virtue  of 
Tlsucnpion  it  mav  become  ownershij).  The  ripht 
to  the  Interdicts  is  simply  founded  on  a  juristical 
posseasioii,  in  whatever  way  it  nay  have  originated^ 

• '^Sediboa.**— Bd«Flor. 
Sr 
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except  that  it  miut  not  hare  origteated  iOegaUj 
with  mpect  to  the  penon  ainumt  whoai  the  Inter* 
diet  i*  r!ainn«l.  [ Intkruictum.]  .Siiii!>lv  by 
virtM  «f  being  poMMKHv  *^  jfmmmnr  baa  a  better 
r^t  dwa  any  pcnoa  who  ia  not  pwwor.  (Dig. 
43.  tit.  17.  ».  1.  I'sucapioii  rfi|uir<'n  rmt  t>iily 
a  juri«tical  poMeMio,  hut  in  tta  orgitt  it  muil  bave 
htm  bona  nde  and  ibanded  on  a  juaU  caoaa,  that 
U,  on  tmnt-  1<->:;»1  tniii»actii)n.  lit-  who  buj»  a 
thing  froiu  a  umii  who  i«  not  the  owner,  but  whom 
he  bvlievrs  lu  ba  the  and  •VtMMJMMeMioB 

of  the  thinff,  i«  a  bona  fids  ftmttMt  Wltks  jwta 
caiiiA.  [Ut>t'CAl>ia] 

The  right  which  ii  founded  on  a  jorittical  pos 
tmm  it »  pwiMtiwit,  or  ligiit  of  potwminn, 
that  1%  a  right  aruinf  t«n  a  joriideal  p—M- 
»ion.  The  expretsi«i)  .Tus  jMivvjisionU  i*  u><-d  hy 
the  Romaa  Jurist*.  The  right  to  domcm,  called 
BMdm  JaiMU,  Jai  poMidflidi,  hdmgi  lathe 
iMory  of  Ownership. 

Ail  Juristical  I'<><<«<'»sio  then,  that  ii,  PoMewiii 
fcl  tha  Raoaan  Law,  at  a  aouree  <^  ri^tlt  hat 
reference  only  to  l'«ucn}>l>in  and  Interdicts  ;  and 
all  the  rulcj  of  law  v\lutli  treat  PoMettion  at  a 
thing  of  a  juriitical  nature  have  no  other  odjoct 
thaa  to  dottfiaijie  the  pottibtlitjr  of  UMMapioa  and 
of  tha  IntahBeta.  (Savignj,  Dot  lUek  4m  IMbn, 
p.  24,  &c) 

III  aotwar  to  the  qaeation  to  which  clatt  of 
Rightt  PoMNMi  helonga,  Savigajr  abMrrai  (1 

-  S  1  far  fti  cmiC'Tiiii  t',Mici\;iU)n.  one  cannot  stip- 
poae  the  thing  to  be  the  (tulij*\  l  ut'«i  t^Uk'Atinu.  No 
ana  Ihialta  af  aiking,  to  what  dau  of  right*  a 
jutta  cauM  belong*,  without  which  tmditioH  can- 
not give  ownership.  It  is  no  right,  but  it  is  a 
nan  (rf  the  whole  transaction  by  which  ownership 
M  aeqniiad.  So  i*  it  with  Fa**— ion  ia  tmfta  lo 
Uiaeapian. 

Thf  r'v^ht  to  Poascssoruvl  Interdicts  brlonffs  in 
the  liaw  of  ObU^Uiancs  ei  naleficti*.  The  right 
to  possessorial  IntardicU  thaa  belongs  to  the  Law 
of  niilii.ratiim*'*,  .tdil  lll.Tfin  po^irssii.n  i<t  only  go 
f.ir  OKtiNul'Ti  4,  HM  ctmtaiuiiig  the  cuaUiiiou  williout 
which  the  Interdict*  cauot  ba  supposed  potsible. 
The  Jus  Posscssionis  consequently,  that  is  the 
right,  which  mere  p<Msession  gives,  consists  simply 
in  the  claim  which  the  Possessor  hua  t>)  the  Inter- 
diet*,  a*  gooo  a*  hi*  poMwion  i*  disturbed  ia  a 
d^nita  farok.  Independent  of  thi*  diatiirbanea, 
I)."' ft'  j>.ii«'«i^s'>tiin  jjivca  no  rl^lit!*,  ticilliur  a  Jus  ('b!i- 
gatiouis,  as  is  sclf-cvidcnt|  nor  yet  a  right  to  the 
thing,  far  no  dealing  with  a  thing  is  to  ba  oonai* 
deri'd  as  :t  leiml  act  (simply  Ix-tansc  ihc  person  so 
dcniing  has  the  posses^n  of  the  thing."  (Savigny, 
p.  34.) 

The  term  Potsessio  occurs  in  the  Roman  jurists 
in  variotu  senses.  There  is  Posseasio  generally, 
and  Possessio  Civilis,  and  Possesaio  Naturalis. 

Possessio  denoted  originally  bare  Detentioo. 
But  thi*  Detentioo  under  certain  conditioii*  ba* 
comc«  a  legal  state,  inasmuch  as  it  Icaids  to  uwner- 
•hip  through  Usocapion.  Accordingljr  the  word 
Po«aeaai(K  which  teqaired  no  qaalifieaiion  *a  hug 
as  there  was  no  nth>T  notion  nttachrd  tn  Pfis-sessio, 
re<|uli«*  such  qnalihcation  when  Deteiiiiou  becuuies 
a  legal  stale.  Thi*  Detention  then,  when  it  has 
tli.^  conditinns  nrrrs!!ari-  to  Usticnpion,  U  called 
Pofiitasio  Civilis  ;  and  all  oth>T  Pussir^.-iio  as  op- 
posed to  Civilis  is  Naturalis.  H.it  I'l  i-  ntlon  may 
alio  be  the  fonndatioa  of  Interdict*,  which  nation 
af  poMe^ian  i*  alwaja  a^MMod  bj 
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da^t  and  thk  is  the  meanhif  of  1 
it  i*  n*ed  atone,  and  yrt  ia  a  tadnunJ  aaneei.  Am 

i>p[><>*rd  to  till*  8*-n»e  of  Poiwsiio  all  otlur  kiLils 

«H  Ueteotion  aru  also  called  Natoialis 
the  opposition  belwacai  tha  Nalaal  and  dto  Ji 


tic.ll  Possession  (pui^tst'o)  b<*ini.'  h<-re  erprcssrd 
ju«t  iu  the  same  wuy  aii  Hun  upp'sition  is  denoted 
in  the  case  of  the  Civilis  Possessio.  There  is  theii^ 
fore  a  twol'oUi  Jiiri»t;i-al  Posseisio ;  J'(-,<s^s:fio 
Civilu  ur  I'osAcsiiion  fur  the  purpose  of  Usu£a|.'ian  ; 
and  P(me$$io  or  Po*aes*ioa  for  tha  ptfjpaie  of  the 
laterdi^  It  follow*  that  Possessio  i*  iariaded 
in  Pot*e*rio  CinIi*,  which  only  require*  more  eaa> 
ditii>ii8  than  rosseMio.  If  tht-n  a  nmn  has  Pes- 
setsio  Civilis,  ho  h**  al*o  Po*tc*sio,  that  i*  th* 
right  to  tha  lalndieli ;  bat  the  cenvafae  ia  aoc 
trno.  Pi»*«o!w!ii  Natunlis,  ns  aViorc  ol»s*-rvt-J, 
two  sigiiilic^ttont,  bat  they  are  both  me^ativ^,  Aod 
merely  expreee  a*  eadi  case  a  logical  opposiuoo, 
that  is,  th'-^-  nrf  rc'jxrctivrly  not  Po*Ac*sio  Civilis, 
or  PosscMio  (,aii  init  rdicUi).  The  vartcMis  expre*- 
»t  ;>Qs  used  to  denote  bare  DetetttiaB  aia  *  tenere,** 
**  corporaliter  possido*^*  **  aaa  hi  yaMMBSWw* 
(Savijrny,  p.  109.) 

In  the  caso  of  a  thini;  luins;  picnoratcd,  the  pec- 
ton  who  pU<igo*  it  has  still  the  noaimie  ad  aaa> 
capioaan,  bat  the  pledgee  ahaw  baa  tha  peaoaaaa 
ad  inti-nlictA.  It  ii  not  a  Poss4-s.«io  CiviliA  which 
is  the  fiMioJatioii  of  tUe  plvdger'a  title  by  uso- 
enpiou  ;  but  by  a  special  fiction  he  is  coosidered  to 
have  such  Possi'Mion,  and  ».i  the  tix'  i«  a  sfn^al 
exceptioQ  to  the  geaenil  riil<\  "  khic  pu&icii^>^ 
usucapio  ooaAiagore  noa  potest.*' 

Po**eisia  Josta  t*  every  Possessio  that  is  not 
illegal  in  its  origin,  whether  such  Posseasio  be 
nicri-  Drtfntion  or  Juri»tica'  Possf^io.  The  word 
Justa  i*  here  used,  not  la  that  aoeeptattoa  ia 
which  it  ha*  lafcwnea  to  Jo*  Civile  and  i*  cqaivs^ 

fi'iit  to  Civili*  or  Legitinia  ;  l».it  in  anath.  r  **»n*e, 
which  is  more  indefinite  and  lamos  '*  rightful^ 
generally,  that  is,  not  wrongful  The  creditor  who 
!■<  in  [xi.ssfs^ion  of  a  pledge,  has  a  Jnst.'i  PoNSi-jsio, 
but  tiut  a  Civilis  Possi;«sio:  he  has,  huwwci^  m 
Juristical  Possessio,  that  is,  PoncMio,  and  con« 
aequeiitly  a  right  to  the  Interdicts.  The  Missio 
in  Possessionem  is  the  foundation  of  a  Josta  Pos- 
sessio, but,  as  a  general  rule,  not  of  a  Juristical 
Po**e**io.  PooMOMo  Ij\|asta  i*  the  logical  ofipoeiia 
of  Jasta,  and  in  the  case  of  Po**b**w  Ii^aita  thera 
arc  three  special  Vltia  possessioni*,  that  is  whrB 
the  Possessiou  hat  originated  Vi,  Gam,  or  Precaxu^ 
(TeivnUiM,  SmuuLU.  9,  Mmo  tm  mUkimdmi, 

•.1,2.) 

With  respect  to  the  causa  Pnnii  B*lnMl*,  Aeia 
was  a  legal  maxim :  Nemo  sibi  ipse  caiuam  pos- 
tessionis  mutare  potest,  which  applies  both  to 
Civilis  and  Naturalis  Possessia.  This  rule  is  ex- 
plained by  Sarigny  \ij  mean*  of  Oaius  (iL  52,  Slc) 
a*  having  referenee  to  the  old  neacapio  pro  herede, 
and  the  nu-aning  of  it  wa«  that  if  a  person  had  once 
bqgun  to  jxuscss  with  ooj  particular  causa,  be  could 
net  at  hu  plca*aro  ehu^  sadi  Pimean*  inta  a 
Posse.Hsio  pro  hcrcdc.    (  San^n^y,  p.  ^f>.) 

A  Poshcs&or  bonae  fidei  is  he  who  believe*  that 
no  perron  ha*  a  bsttsr  right  to  possets  than  hi**- 
dclf.  A  Posspjsnr  mnlac  fidci  i*  he  who  knotrs 
that  bu  has  no  right  to  p06se&s  ihc  thiiig.  (Savigny, 
p.  84.) 

Besides  these  rarioo*  meaniag*  of  Poewwia,  Fo» 
*es*or,  Poi*idere,  at  tha  bottan  rf  all  — 
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the  notion  of  Poweaiioa  in  the  aenae  of  Oatentioo, 
there  are  tome  other  neaningt.  To  have  owimv 
•hip"  is  sometimes  expressed  by  Possidere,  the 
thin^  vbieh  i«  Um  ohjact  of  ownenhipi  it  toiiMh 
tiaw  Poawri<i»  md  tfa  owag  b  Poweaaor.  ThU 
usf  of  the  word  occurs  frequently  in  the  Cf>de  and 
I'sndect,  and  also  in  Cicero,  Quintilian,  Horace, 
and  other  wiilwi  Bat  it  is  remarked  by  Savigny 
th.it  these  m«utinjj»  of  Pi>»sidori",  Pus*i  »»ir>,  &c., 
always  refer  to  land  as  llu:ir  object.  The  phruae 
**  P»fi$03«io  populi  Romani,*^  is  applied  by  Cicero 
to  public  laiid,  and  it  is  translatied  by  Plutarch 
(/*omp.  39),  irrrifxa  tov  Hiftov  'Po> ftal*t»>. 

Possessio  alM  denotes  the  relation  of  a  defend* 
■at  witb  respect  to  •  plainti£  For  mitaaea,  when 
ownertliip  u  dainod«  tha  daaaad  nrait  bo  afaiMl 
a  p<TM>ti  in  possession  ;  but  this  doo.t  not  mean 
that  such  pcnoD  nost  haTO  a  jaiistical  poMession. 
Id  a  Viadicalio  aecordii^f  the  jhium  h  cdted 
Petitor,  aiiii  the  defendant  is  nnr-i.-il  Possessor,  be- 
cause in  fiiu.t  he  luu  th  -  poMcasiuu  of  that  which 
the  phuatiiF  chums.  The  pdOMdilfe  by  the  Vindi- 
cntio  was  aUo  adapted  to  thf  cnse  of  an  hcroditas ; 
and  here  also  thu  leim  p'lssessor  w;u  applied  to 
the  defendant.  In  many  ca»es  the  |K>ssessur  was 
Mallj  foch,  and  one  object  of  the  horeditatia 
tiiio  was  to  reeoTer  tingle  things  irhieh  the  ae> 

iendant  fH>sseiseJ  pro  hcredc  or  pro  jwiMessore. 
Bttt  the  terra  Dosteseor  was  not  limited  to  sncb 
wiw,  hr  the  defendant  ti  called  posicesor  when 
the  pctitio  is  not  about  a  matter  of  {lossession.  lie 
is  called  Juris  possessor,  because  be  refuses  to  do 
■BwethiBg  which  the  heres  claima  of  him  to  do, 
or  because  he  asserts  his  right  to  n  portkn  of  the 
bereditas.  (Savigny,  p.  U7.) 

The  juristical  notion  of  Possession  implies  a 
tbn^  which  can  be  the  object  of  ownennip:  it 
also  implies  that  the  Possessor  can  be  no  other 
than  a  pennon  who  has  a  capacity  for  ownership. 

The  oottoo  of  poeeeMioo  is  such  that  only  one 
penon  at  n  tine  can  fomem  the  whole  of  a  thing 

( f>lnrc«  famlem  r^m  in  toliJu/n  fioixidi're  non  pcis- 
tuni).  When  several  per»«>ni  p««aeas  a  thiu^  in 
eommon,  so  that  dieir  possession  is  mutually  linutfd, 
«ich  in  fact  possesses  only  u  fractional  fvirt  of  the 
thing,  but  dues  not  pus^ess  the  other  ^jorta,  and 
though  the  division  into  parts  is  only  ideal,  this 
does  not  affect  the  legal  consideration  of  the  matter. 
Persons  may  also  posscM  the  same  thing  in  dif- 
ferent sons.  «,  as  in  the  ca»c  of  the  debtor  and  his 
cxeditor  who  has  received  from  liim  a  pigaus. 

Though  things  iueutpuwl  on  not  etrietly  ob> 
jcct?  nf  [K>8»o»siun,  yet  there  is  a  Juris  quasi  pos- 
SCMio  of  them,  as  for  instance  in  the  case  of  ser- 
vitatH.  The  ezcraaa  of  a  rifht  «f  thie  hhid  is 
analognns  to  the  possession  of  a  corporeal  tli-iir :  in 
other  wurdA,  aa  real  possession  cwiuiats  in  the  exer- 
cise of  ownership,  so  this  Icind  of  poseetrion,  which 
is  fashioned  from  analogy  to  the  other,  consists  in 
the  exercise  of  a  jus  in  re  or  a  right  which  is  not 
ownership.  In  the  case  of  Possession,  it  is  the 
thing  (corpu$)  which  is  poeseewd^  and  not  the 
property :  by  analogy  then  we  ihould  not  eay  that 
the  servitos  or  the  jus  in  rc  h  possessed.  But  as 
in  the  case  of  a  jus  in  rc  there  is  nothing  to  which 
the  notka  of  posse^Mon  can  be  attaehed,  while  in 
the  case  of  ownership  there  is  the  thing  to  which 
we  apply  the  notion  of  possession,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  the  expmuon  Jnib  Quad  Pos- 
aeesio,  by  wh'-j-h  nothing  more  is  mfnnt  than  the 
OXercise  of  a  jus  m  le,  wtiicli  exercise  luu  Uic  siiuw 
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nlatioa  (o  the  jns  in  re,  that  proper  pnwcaiioo  hoi 
to  ownetihip.    (Savigny,  p.  166.) 

In  order  to  the  ac()uii)ilion  of  juristical  Poss^sio, 
apprehension  and  animus  are  aeeeetair.  1  be  ap- 
piehendeQ  of  •  eorporeal  thmg  is  onen  a  dealinf 
with  it  as  empowers  the  person  a!i  >  intends  to 
acquire  the  poesession  to  operate  on  the  thing  to 
the  ezchltieil  of  all  other  personik  Aetna!  eor> 
poreal  contact  with  the  thin^f  is  not  nece.ss.irv  to 

rehension :  it  is  enough  if  there  is  some  act  on 
part  of  the  person  who  intends  to  acquire  |mio> 
session,  which  gives  him  the  physical  capacity  to 
operate  on  the  thing  at  his  pleasure.  Thus  in  tlie 
case  of  a  piece  of  ground,  he  who  enters  upm  ]>art 
is  considered  to  have  entered  upon  tho  whole.  A 
nan  may  acquire  poseeseion  of  what  is  contained 
in  a  ill!:  ^'  1  y  di  livery  of  the  key  which  gives  him 
access  to  the  contents,  in  the  praacooe  of  {opttd) 
the  thing.  Tho  caao  mastkiwd  in  the  Digeet 
(Dip.  18.  til.  1.  R.  74)  is  that  of  the  key  of  a 
granary  being  delivered  in  sight  of  the  granary 
(apud  hom4t).  Tho  doliv«y  of  the  kej  la  not  • 
«yml)oIical  d«  livery,  ns  some  have  suppooed,  but 
It  is  tlic  d«  iivcry  of  the  means  of  geitiog  at  the 
thing.  (Compare  Lord  llarduicke's  lenaiiha  eft 
thii  matter  Wazd  t.  Tomer,  2  Vea.) 

Tho'oBMitti  eendeli  hi  the  win  to  treat  ns  one'a 
own  the  thing  that  is  the  oliject  of  onr  appr<  lieti- 
ttoo.  All  persons  therefore  who  are  legally  iii> 
canpetent  to  will,  an  ineempelent  to  acqnin  * 
juristical  possession.  Infantes  and  furioai  010 
examples  of  such  persons.  If  a  man  has  the  de- 
ten  UOO  flf  a  thing,  he  can  acquire  the  Possessio  hf 
the  animus  alone  ;  f  r  tho  othof  BWditlBP  hos 
been  already  complied  wait. 

In  order  that  juristical  poAsesiBOtt  noj  ho  00* 
qnirody  th«o  moatolways  be  the  animns  on  the  put 
er  him  who  intends  to  acquire  the  possession  ;  but 

the  act  of  appreliension  {ctrfiug)  may  be  effected 

by  another  as  his  representative,  if  that  other  does 
the  necessazy  acts,  and  with  the  intentfoo  of  str> 

quiring  the  possession  for  the  other,  and  not  for 
himself.  (Paulus,  S.  JL  r.  tit.  2.  s.  1.)  There 
must  ho  o  certain  rdotion  between  the  penen  fcr 
whom  poMession  is  ihri'^  nrquired  and  the  person 
w  ho  acquires  it  fur  hmi,  ouhcr  of  legal  power  [po- 
lettat),  or  of  agency  :  the  former  ia  the  CUO  of  S 
slave  or  Alius  CunUias  who  obeys  a  command,  and 
the  latter  is  the  case  of  an  agent  who  follows  in- 
stnicdons  {muinlatuiii).  A  person,  who  is  already 
the  representative  of  another,  and  has  tho  Pesacasio 
of  o  thing,  may  by  tho  aoinioa  akne  ceoie  to  bavo 
thr-  Posscasio  for  himself  and  have  it  IwtholoUMft 
retaining  only  the  bare  detentira. 

Possessio,  that  is  the  Right  of  PrteeearicB,  can 
be  transferred,  without  the  transfer  of  ownership. 
In  this  case  of  derivative  PoMcssio  the  apprehen- 
sion is  the  MOne  as  in  the  case  of  acquiring  a 
juristical  possessio ;  but  the  animus  with  which 
the  thing  is  apprehended,  cannot  be  the  animus 
domini,''  but  merely  the  animus  possidendl,'* 
that  is,  the  will  to  acquire  tho  Jus  Peaseeeianie, 
which  tho  PoHeseer  tnmsleni,  and  nothiof  more. 

The  Detention  of  a  thing  may  be  transferred  with- 
out  tho  owuenhip,  but  the  transfer  of  the  deten- 
tion  is  not  always  accompanied  by  a  tranafer  of  Ao 

Jus  Pof  =>'  i/iis.  There  are  three  classes  into 
which  oil  acts  uuy  be  distributed  which  are  ac- 
companied with  a  transfer  of  Detention :  I,  thoeo 

which  arc  never  the  fonndnti'n;  rf  n  Hrnv;itive 
I  Puttacsfeiu^  2,  ihuoe  which  always  ari:,  and  LhuM 
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wbicli  are  »oractimr».  The  Finit  c!a«i  compre» 
hend*  such  cnse«  m  those  whrn  the  detention  of  • 
.Huag  ii  tniM&iRd  to  m  aifeot  Ipneuratoryt  and 
the  case  of  ft  CommodatoiB.  [CoirwoDATru.] 

The  Second  cl.vs  (onijtri'lionds  the  c.-tsp  of  the 
Emphjrteuta,  which  i«  a  FuMcacio»  but  onlj  a  de- 
rivadTV  aiM^M  tile  Emphjteutft  hat  not  the  flninras 

H'Tiiiii!  ;  it  .ilw  (oinprchends  the  cnse  nf  the  cTr- 
ditor  iv)i<}  ri*€cives  tiie  detention  of  n  pisrtiufi  bj  a 
contmctiii  pignoris,  and  widl  the  d^^t'^iuion,  the  Jus 
PossctiNiniiiM  ;  hirt  it  iIih-s  not  coniprchond  the  r.x^e 
of  a  Pi^'ims  pnu:l«triuiaf  Piguui^  iu  giu><i  judicati 
Oiptoni,  nor  a  Pactum  hrpothccac.  In  the  com  of 
»  contnctua  Pignoris,  when  the  thing  wm  deli- 
vered to  the  creditor,  be  bad  t^mmmo,  that  is,  a 

ri;:ht  t<)  the  Intrnii' t*,  Itiit  not  Ciri/ia^ 

that  is,  the  Right  of  Usucapion.  The  debtor  bad 
no  Fouemiu  at  all,  bat  br  ▼Btae  of  an  exception  to 

a  pc-noral  rule,  tlip  usiiKiyiion  thnt  hnd  V>-  i'n  com 
minced,  atill  cMiUittieil.    The  Third  cUuts  com|>n.>- 
bends  Depo<<itiini  and  Precarium. 

The  Right  i»f  PiiMession  consist^  in  the  ri.-ht  to 
the  protmion  of  the  Interdict  ( iNTBRixcrt  M], 
and  this  prntcctidn  is  also  extended  to  Jura  in  re. 
The  rehition  of  the  Juris  quasi  poneeaio  to  Poe- 
sessio  has  been  already  explained.  The  objects  of 
this  Juris  qnasi  posscssio  ar  •  Porsorml  scnritutrs. 
Real  Mrvitatee»  and  Jiua  in  re  which  do  not 
Monf  to  the  clue  ef  flerrUatee,  of  which  Sap^r- 
ficics  is  the  only  pmp'T  in>it.inco.  (SnvignT,  p.  5*25.) 
In  all  the  caaee  of  Juris  quasi  possesno,  the  ac- 
qvieitiea  and  the  conliBamee  of  the  right  ef  pos- 
session df>p<»nd  (in  the  rnrpni  and  animus  ;  and  the 
animus  i«  to  be  vii;wcU  cxncUy  in  the  same  way 
as  in  the  case  of  possession  of  a  cor{>oronl  thing. 
The  cxenifto  of  Pt  rsonal  serritutee  (particularly 
1UUS  ojid  usu^fructus)  is  inseparable  from  the 
natural  possession  of  the  thing  ;  and  the  posses- 
noD  of  them  it  conaeqiMiitly  acqaired  in  the  same 
wa^  as  the  poeteielon  of  a  eo^iorial  thing.  As  to 
tlic  Juris  t]un'»i  |n>»M'<t«io  of  Ileal  Sorvitiit -s,  there 
are  two  cases :  either  he  who  has  a  right  to  the 
Serrhaa,  nmet  do  eonM  ael,  vbieh  if  m  had  not 
the  right,  he  might  be  forbidden  to  do  (srrrifus 
quae  le  paiiendo  eoniiwU) ;  or  the  owocr  of  praperty 
has  no  right  to  do  tome  particular  thing,  which,  if 
tlie  rif^ht  did  nnt  exist,  lie  niij^ht  do  y-rifus  rpi'ie 
im  eon  /iteimJo  considii).  As  to  the  tirst  class, 
whidi  nay  be  called  Positive  Senritates,  the 
acquisition  of  the  Joris  qaasi  poeeeseio  consists 
merely  in  doing  some  act,  which  it  the  object  of 
the  right,  and  the  doiti^'  of  this  act  mtiiit  be  for  the 
pnrpoee  ef  ezercittog  the  right.  (Dig.  8.  tit,  6. 
fc25.)  Thle  rale  appliee  to  the  Jue  Itinera, 
A(  tii«,  Vi;ii\  and  others,  which  are  independent  of 
the  po«»eiHiton  of  any  other  property  by  the  person 
who  claims  the  Jus.  Such  an  act  as  the  Jus  tigni 
ininiitt'Midi,  or  the  driving;  a  l>enni  into  the  wall  of 
one's  iieighbuur'ji  huu&e,  a  right  cunuccted  with 
the  possession  of  another  piece  of  pronef^,  and  the 
possession  of  this  right  consists  in  tne  exercise  of 
It  As  to  the  second  class  which  may  be  oUled 
NegntiTe  Ser\itute?,  tlii?  Juris  quasi  pofn.ssio  is 
acquired  in  consoqucnce  of  the  person  whose  right 
ie  thereby  limited,  attempting  to  do  •eme  act  con> 
tniry  to  tlie  ri_'ht  of  the  person  who  claims  the 
aorrittn,  and  meeting  with  ooposition  to  such  act 
and  acquietdnir  in  the  opfiadtMQ.  (I^.  8.  tit.  5. 
I.  6.)  This  Jitris  quasi  po!5s»'»*gifi  may  al«o  be 
(bunded  on  a  leffU  title,  that  is,  on  any  juristical 
ttawartioB  which  can  give  meh  lighl. 
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ETcnr  possession  continues  so  long  ai  the  eoipat 
and  the  arunuis  continue.  (Jravij^ny,  p.  3.19.)  If 
both  cease  or  either  of  them  ccaact,  the  poeetteiwi 
is  gone.  (Pig.  41.  tit  2.  a.  8.  49.)  Ai  to  the 
corpus,  the  [Kissession  is  lost,  wlu-n  in  cnnsf^^iienee 
of  any  event  the  possessor  ouuiot  operate  on  the 
thing  at  hit  pleattue,  aa  before.  In  the  caseef 
moveable  thiri;:«t,  the  possession  is  lost,  w  hen  an- 
other [teraoii  luis  got  hold  of  them,  either  Ity  Ibroe 
or  secretly :  in  the  eaie  «f  immofaable  thin.:*,  it  b 
lost  when  a  man  has  turned  another  out  of  the  pot- 
sestion  ;  bnt  if  in  the  absence  of  the  possessor,  an- 
other occupies  his  land  without  his  knowledgr,  ha 
doce  not  ioae  the  poeteetian  till  he  attempta  to  ax> 
erene  ownenhlfi  over  the  hmd  and  la  prevented  Irr 
tlie  jierpion  then  in  posncusinn  of  it,  or  throu;:h  fear 
does  not  attempt  to  recover  bit  poeseesioiL  The 
poneseioB  that  aeqnind  bjr  the  new  peeetaam  ii  ft 
violentn  jiossessio.  If  the  finner  possosor  knows 
the  fact  and  actjiiiesces  by  doing  tiulhing,  he  loset 
tfie  possession  by  the  antmoe  alone.  In  the  eaae 
of  popsesxlon  bi  in;.'  lost  by  nninuis  alone,  it  mar 
be  elTected  either  expressly  or  liicitly  ;  the  only 
thing  neceetaiy  ia  timt  there  must  ha  an  intention 
to  give  ap  the  piwarawtm.  The  poetesaion  is  lost 
rorpore  et  animo,  when  the  pottessor  gives  np  a 
thin;;  to  another  to  jM>»i«e.»s  a.*  his  ov/n.  In  the 
case  of  a  Juris  quasi  potscssio,  as  well  as  in  that 
of  PoMBtsio  proper,  the  eontinnanee  of  the  potMada 
depends  on  the  cor])us  and  animus  togiflber. 
There  can  be  no  Juris  quasi  ponisetsio  withwot  the 
anhmni  poetidendi  ;  and  if  there  ba  hmrIj  the 
animoa  poaaidandi|  the  Jaria  qaaai  poaacaiio  Baft 
cease. 

PoiaeMb  can  ba  leal  bgr  aeana  of  m  pcnon  who 

represents  the  Possessor.  Such  person  may  him- 
self acquire  the  possession  by  exercising  the  animus 
poftsidcndi,  when  it  is  accompanied  with  a  sufficient 
cmMHval  act:  in  the  case  of  moveable  thing«,  thii 
it  ntftam  ;  in  the  eaae  ef  intraoveaible  things,  it  it 
violent  di-|H  -ion.  The  |»os5i>»sion  c-au  Ik*  ll>^t 
through  the  representative,  in  all  catet  in  which  it 
wentd  hava  been  loot  by  the  poeaeator,  if  Aera  had 
been  no  reytrrwitation. 

In  many  of  the  systematic  expositions  of  Roman 
Law,  the  theory  of  FoeKssio  is  treated  as  inti«« 
dnctory  to  the  thenrr  of  Ownership  (IXmiitilumX 
The  view  which  luts  been  here  given  of  it,  i*  alao 
not  universally  acquieeoed  in,  but  it  it  the  correct 
view.  For  instance,  Oant  in  his  chapter  on  Pos- 
teMion  {SftUm  de»  Kvm.  Ctv&mi^U  im  GrtatdrisM, 
cf-r  l  hiirins  with  the  two  following  sections:  — 

§  103.  llantellung  der  vencfaiedenen  hcnch* 
enden  Mfhnmgen  ttber  den  BeiHa.— •  Der  BobIs 
ist  k<!n  Mosses  Factum,  nnd  ensteht  nicht  ah 
iiechl,  durch  den  nmweg  des  Unrechtt. 

S  1 0<l.  Dcr  Iksiu  ut  dat  EigenUrani  nadi  der 
Seite  des  l>esondercn  willena.^Aiifaqgcnde8. 
priiAiiintivea  Eigenthtim. 

Savigny's  view  on  the  contmry  is  briefly  thio: 
**  Possession  is  a  Fact  {Facium\  so  far 
fhetish  {unjurisHcal)  r<lation  {daentiau)  is  the 
foiniilation  of  it.  But  Possession  is  also  a  Rifth^ 
ao  far  aa  rightt  are  conaected  with  the  bare  edtt* 
enee  of  the  relation  of  Fact  Consequently  Postre- 
sion  is  both  Fact  and  Hiuht." 

Also — **  The  onlj  Right  arising  fxain  bare  Pea> 
seetion  it  a  Itight  to  the  Intodiett**— and  *  the 
Right  to  the  Interdicts  is  founded  on  the  fact  of 
the  Exercise  of  Ownership  being  ob«trvcted  wroitt- 
Adly,  aa  fbr  iiwlnee^  hf  hn»r 
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On  what  pound  is  ban  Poucssion  to  be  main- 
tainrd«  if  it  u  not  a  Right  ?  The  anawrr  i«,  that 
PosATMion  cftnnot  be  ditturbed  except  bj  fonre, 
and  force  is  not  lUlowed.  'I  ht'  fundamental  notion 
tken  w  thw ;  a  violent  dUturbance  of  Powmion  it 
m  attadc  an  a  wma\  penoBality,  on  hia  fircadoot. 

It  i.-t  shown  in  the  article  Agrariak  Lkges  that 
the  oruia  of  the  Romaa  doctrine  of  Powewion  may 
pabaUjr  be  tnu»d  to  tha  PacseiMo  of  the  Ager 
Piil>!icus.  Pn*(k'^iji<\  Pnsir?sor.  .iiid  PiiSsidcre  are 
the  proper  tcchuical  t«;rui«  umiI  hy  ihc  Utttnau 
writen  to  ezprcM  the  poasewion  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  Public  Lianda.  TheM  temu  did  not 
express  ownervhip  («»  jure  Quiritmrn) :  they  bad 
in  het  no  more  relation  to  owiienhip  thnti  the 
PoaaoNio  af  whidi  thia  artida  treau.  Still  the 
■atioQ  af  tUa  kmd  of  vas  and  etijoymetti  was 
such,  tfiat  one  may  cosily  conceive  hmv  thi^  ti  i  i: 
Poaaewio  became  applicable  to  wiuuj  aL!»e»  in 
wbaA  tbaic  was  no  Qairitarion  ownership^  but 
siiiiii  t!i!n^  that  bad  an  analogy  to  it.  Thua  in  the 
CM.!  uf  Dnmnnm  infectum,  with  reference  to  the 
accond  miasia  in  potaeaaionem  (or  tecumdo  drcreiu), 
the  PrrictffT  «ay»  **  poaaidere  jubcbo,"  which  ia 
equivuk-nt  tu  giving  bonitarian  owncnbip  with  the 
power  of  usucapion.  A  usuafructua  which  cmild 
onlj  ba  waiBtaiaed  by  tba  Joa  Pnatoiiain,  waa  a 
Foiaeaiio  uaualhMtiia  aa  opposed  to  Domniitai 

Uiii.Hfriictiis.  The  <.'xprfs^ii)n.H  1  Icroilit.itis  or  bo- 
nonim  poaaeaaio  do  xtot  mean  the  actual  potaeaaion 
arf  the  tbbga,  bat  tba  pecoliar  charactar  af  tba 
Pnvetoria  heredi^.^il  :  for  this  Bononim  pnssesisio 
baa  the  same  relation  to  the  ]Ieix*dita«  that  Bout- 
lariaA  haa  to  Quiritarian  ownership.  [DoMIMIUM  ; 
HKRB8.]  Now  there  ia  a  clear  analogy  in  all 
these  imtancci  to  the  Pussessio  of  the  Ager 
Publicua,  which  consiata  in  this,  that  in  both  caaca 
aa  actual  aidaaiTa  enjoyment  of  a  particalar  por- 
aoR  to  a  paiticdar  thing  is  recognized.  TItta  will 
also  i>x|(lain  how  property  in  pro^Inc'uil  ground 
came  to  be  called  PoMeaaio:  aiwh  property  was 
■ot  Qairilanui  vvnaisfatp,  bat  it  waa  a  right  to 
the  cxcIiihiTO  enjoyment  of  tlu-  hnd,  a  right  which 
the  word  Posseaaio  sulbcieully  cj^prc^ttHL  Thus 
the  name  Potaeasio  waa  transferred  ftom  the  Right 
to  its  Object  ;  and  Aj^er  and  Posaessio  were  thus 
opposed :  Ager  was  a  piece  of  land  which  waa 
tne  obfeet  of  Quiritarian  ownersbim  and  Possesaio 
a  piece  of  faud  whicb  ma  either  accidaoUllj  aa 
object  only  of  Bonitarian  ownership,  as  a  fiindas 
Itxilictu  of  which  there  had  been  in«  rely  tradition  ; 
or  it  waa  land  that  could  not  be  the  object  of  Quiri- 
laraui  owaatahipi  audi  aa  Pn«iadtl  bod  (Javo* 
Icniis,  Dig.  Ml  tit  16L  a.  IIAX  tad  die  aid  Agar 
Pablicua. 

Other  matters  relating  to  Po«»e»»io  npp<  ar  t^>  be 
explained  by  this  vit  -v  ■  f  iis  histfiHcal  origin.  The 
Interdictum  reciJ})crai;<i;M*  posacsiiouis  relate*  oiilv 
to  liind,  a  circumstance  which  is  omsiatent  with 
the  riypothesis  of  the  origin  of  Possessio.  The 
nature  of  the  Precarium  alao  ia  explained,  when 
we  know  that  it  expresAcd  originally  the  rehition 
between  tba  Patranua  and  the  Cliena  who  occupied 
the  Pesaesaio  of  the  PMittana  aa  a  tenant  at  wfll 
and  could  be  ejected  by  the  Interdictum  de  pre- 
cario,  if  be  did  not  quit  on  notice.  Further,  we 
may  thna  espbun  the  apparent  inconsistency  in  the 
cruse  of  a  lessee  of  Ager  Vcctiv'-'ilis  w  ho  tlioiijih  he 
had  only  a  jus  in  n*,  had  yet  juristical  Possessio  : 
Agar  Vaet^jpUa  was  in  fact  fashioned  accord- 
ii^  to  tlw  mlagr  «f  tbt  old  Agar  Pabliat%  and  it 
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waa  a  simple  process  to  transfer  it  to  tbat  notion  of 
Possesaio  which  had  existed  to  thacaaaof  tba  Agar 
Publicus.    [EMrnvTKi  SIS.] 

This  article  read  in  connection  with  the  imicia 
aa  the  Agrariae  Leges,  and  the  Licinian  Rega* 
tioRs  [Lkx,  ptk  693,  694],  will  give  tbettadcrao 
outline  of  the  law  of  Posscuion  both  in  idatbai  to 
the  Ager  Puhtiaia  and  Privmtaa. 

The  paeeeding  view  of  poaacadon  ia  from 
.^nvigny,  Ii'r  '!  Ai  /^.viVir.s  ffth  ed.  1  f?-J7. 

There  is  an  analysis  of  this  exmUeut  work  by 
WamkSnig,  '*Aiialrsedu  traitt!  de  la  poiaraaiwi 
par  M.  de  Savigny,  Lioge  1 824  ; "  and  a  summary 
view  of  Savigny's  Theory  is  giren  by  Mackcldey, 
I^hrimcky  Ji-c.  iu  p.  7.  See  alao  Puchta,  Inti.  iL 
§  221  {  Gaina,  ir.  iM—170;  Inst  4.  tit.  16  s 
Dig.  41.  tit  2,  S I  43.  tit.  IS— 23, 26,  31  ;  Cod. 
7.  tit.  33 ;  8.  tit  4,  a,  fl,  9  {  Cod.  Theod.  4.  tit. 
22, 23.  [Q.  L.] 

POSSEfiSIO  BONORUM.  [BoNoatTit  Poa- 

8BHKIO.] 

POSSE'SSIO  CLANDESTl'NA.  [Intbr- 

OICTtM.] 

POSTI'CUM.  [Janua.] 

POSTLIMI  NIUM,  JUS  POSTLIMI  NII. 
"  There  are,"  says  Pomponius  (Dig.  49.  tit.  15. 
IL  14),  '^two  kinda  of  Poatiiminiani,  for  a  nan 
may  eitbsr  retom  bimaelf  or  leeovar  aeraetbing.** 

Postliininium  is  further  defined  by  Paulus  (I)ig. 
49.  tit.  15.  s.  19)  to  be  the  **  right  of  recorering  a 
kat  thing  from  an  axtianeaa  and  of  ila  being  re^ 
stored  to  its  former  itattis,  which  right  has  been 
established  between  us  (the  Uoniana)  aod  ixee  peo- 
ple and  kings  liy  \\%n^v  and 
tegibua)  ;  for  what  we  have  lost  in  war  or  even  out 
of  war,  if  we  recover  it,  we  are  said  to  recover 
poatliminio ;  and  this  usage  haa  been  introduced 
oj  natural  a^t]r«  in  o^er  that  be  who  waa 
wrangfally  dettunad  bjr  atrangera,  shoald  tecover 
his  fonner  ri)/hts  on  retuniing  into  his  own  terri- 
toriea  {i»  fatet  n$o$y  Again  Paulua  savs,  *'a 
to  bava  ratomad  Paatltntnie,  wbaa  lie 


has  rntea'd  our  territory  (in  furs  po$tros  tntra- 
tvn/)  ;  as  a  foutidutiou  is  laid  fur  a  Postliminium 
(sumfi  admUiilmr*)  (?)  when  he  has  gone  beyond  our 
territories  {uU  fiurs  nuslroa  /-ai ■«■«(/).  But  if  a  num 
has  come  into  a  state  in  alliance  i^ioda)  or  friend- 
ship with  Rome,  or  has  come  to  a  King  in  alliance 
or  fitieodabip  with  Rome,  be  appeaca  to  bare  forth* 
with  retntiMd  bf  Postltminiam,  becaoae  be  then 

first  be^iii*  t<i  be  Siife  viiider  the  name  of  the  Roman 
State.**  These  extracts  are  made  for  the  purpose 
of  dearfatg  np  the  Etymology  of  tbia  word,  aa  to 
which  there  was  a  diiVercnce  of  opinion.  (Cic. 
Top,  8.)  The  cxplanatiua  of  Scaevohi,  as  given 
by  Cicero,  has  reference  to  the  etymoloiry  of  tba 
word,  jtfjft  and  liwfn  :  "  what  ha.*  been  1  st  by  ua 
aud  has  cume  to  an  ciieiny  and  as  it  were  hits  gone 
from  its  own  limcn,and  then  has  afierwarda(/H>i<) 
returned  to  tba  aanw  linen,  aaema  to  have  returned 
by  Poatlimininm.**  Aoeerdtng  to  tbia  explanation, 
the  Hnien  waa  the  boundary  or  limit  within  which 
the  thing  waa  under  the  authority  of  Rome  and 
an  object  of  Raaun  bw.  A  reeeat  writer  (Goet- 

tliiiir,  Grfchirhle  >l(T  ItTm.  Staat$vfrfnsfunf],  p.  1 17) 
suggests  tliat  I'o»iliniiiiiuin  must  be  viewed  in  a 
sense  analogous  to  Pumoerium.  Tlure  ia  a  faneifid 
explanation  of  the  matter  by  Plutarch  (f^nfft. 
Jium.a)  ill  his  answer  to  the  question.  Why  nro 

■  — ~— 

*    Sicati  anittiuir,**  Fbir.,  Qefaw  at  Soang. 
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thote  mho  liavc  L>ecn  ultrly  reported  to  hare  died 
in  a  foreign  land,  not  receiTcd  into  the  houw 
tkraqgk  the  door^  in  cam  tlieir  leliin,  Imt  k( 
d«wii  tlirMigh  an  oprnuiff  in  the  mof  f 

If  a  R.iiu.ni  citi^i^n  duriiiij  »ar  mnn'  Into  the 
power  of  an  eooinv,  he  Mutained  a  dimimttio 
eapitit  nftxmM,  and  all  hit  chrfl  liflrts  wm  ni 
all.  \  :in€v.  Bcin^  captured  hy  xhc  i-in  iny,  he  he- 
cmw  a  ilaro  ;  bat  hi*  rights  of«r  bw  cbildmi,  if 
he  had  an}*,  were  not  d<*stmyMl,  but  were  taid  to 
be  in  abcjance  {pemdere)  \<\-  \irtui'  of  tlic  Jiu 
PostlimioU  :  when  be  returrtt-d,  bi»  childrt  ii  wt  rc 
a^in  IB  bit  power:  and  if  he  died  in  captiritj, 
^ey  bacMse  mi  Jum.  Whether  their  condition 
aa  *tii  fnri*  dated  from  the  time  of  the  captivity  or 
of  th«"  d-  til,  w.«>  a  <lis|nit>  il  Muttt  r  ( (Jrxiii*,  i.  \  'J9)  ; 
but  Ulpiaxi,  who  wrota  after  Oatua^  doctaiea  that  J 
in  foeh  tutt  mHt  ht  cnmidcnd  to  hum  dbd,  | 
w'lrn  he  waa  mxli-  t.iiit!\o  ;  and  this  n  certainly 
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Arms  were  not  Ret  Poatliiuiuti,  for  it  was  a  rruu  ::a 
that  thej  cxKtld  not  be  honourably  lost. 

The  rtxovetr  abore  referred  to  aeecoa  to  me*n 
Wgpvery  by  tDe  Roman  atate  or  by  ti^  or^riital 
OH  n.T.    If  an  iiuiividua!  n't-apturrd  fn.>m  an  ••nemj 
what  bad  belooged  to  a  Komaa  ciciaeii,  ii  woaU  lit 


recaptiircd  was  niaJt-  his  o»ii  by  the  act  of  ca^ 
ture ;  iKil  if  It  waa  a  rea  postlinuaii,  tkia  laiffec 
not  be  the  catft  If  ft  tktB||.  aa  »  alwes,  «h 
raiisnmcl  l>y  n  prrsnn  nr>t  the  cvmpr,  the  owner 
(.uuld  Dot  ha\  c  it  ULI  be  had  fiaid  ibc  ra.uM*m :  htt 
it  doca  not  appear  to  ba  flMad  bow  the  mmtttr 
waa  aeUled,  if  a  RoBiaa  dtiaMi  iccaptaml  pwyerty 
(of  the  chita  ret  poatliminii)  that  had  bdoosed 
to  niioilirr  H"man  citizon.  This  ap{«.m'Tit  c;-?- 
vaitx  maj  perha{ia  be  aolred  tboa :  in  tante  of  war 
so  HMMB  atiica  carid  ndirldiBllT  Iw  < 


the  true  deductiou  frnm  tiie  pmoiaea.  In  the  caae 
af  a  ftlioa  «r  napoa  htrntf  made  a  fl^iUfe,  the  pa-  j 

rental  powrr  wx^  uTisprni.  cl  (in  nuftnto).    If  tho 
aoo  rctunitti,  he  ubiiuiud  his  ciric  righta  and  the  , 
fttber  re«unied  hia  parental  power ;  which  is  the  ' 
caae  mentiuoed  io  the  Digest  (49.  tit.  15.  a.  14).  . 
Ai  to  a  wife,  the  matter  waa  different:  the  boa-  | 
ban<1  iliil  Dot  r  t  ovi-r  hia  wife  juri-  |M>KtIiniiiiii,  but 
the  marriage  waa  ruiewed  kn  «»Qaeot.    Tbia  rale 
•flaw  Involvea  tl«  dactrina,  tmt  if  a  baabaad  wai 
captiin-d  }<y  the  enemy,  lii<i  marriac,  if  any  then 
existed,  was  diisdred.  If  a  Roman  was  ransomed 
hf  aDotber  pefaao*  b«  became  free*  bat  ba  was  in 
tho  nntnri^  'T  a  p!i  il^i*  ti>  thi-  mnso-'v-r.  rr-  l  thf 
Jua  raatlauuiii  had  no  ctVc^t  itil  he  kod  |>aid  llu- 
mnMtm  money. 

Sometime*  by  an  act  of  the  state  a  man  was 
given  up  bound  to  an  enemy  ;  and  if  the  enemy 
would  not  rvceirc  him.  it  was  a  question  whether 
be  bad  (he  Jaa  PoatlimbiL  Tbia  was  tbe  caae 
with  Spi  Pastamtaa  wbo  waa  {riven  «ti  to  tbe 
Sansiiiif-i,  nil  !  with  C.  Hostiliii?  Man.  iiiuii  who 
was  xivcD  up  to  the  Numantines  ;  but  the  better 
opiDioB  was  tbat  tbrf  bad  no  Ju*  Pnetlinhii  (Cic 

iJe  Or.  i.  40,  Of.  -M  30.  T',p  R.  f*rr*  Ow- 
eina,  c.  34  ;  Ihg.  4 Ji.  tiL  1  >.  ».  4  ;  50.  tit  7.  8.  1 7)  : 
and  Mancintu  was  riittnn^l  to  hia  dvk  ligbtl  bjr  a 
Lex.    (Difi.50.  tit.  7.  a.  17.) 

Cicero  (Pro  B»tllm,  c.  12)  use*  the  word  Postli- 
atioiam  in  a  different  sense  ;  for  he  applies  it  to 
lb«  one  of  a  nM  vbo  bad,  bj  bia  own  Tolantaiy 
aet,  ceaeed  to  ba  ft  cClim  of  a  ttaJK  ftnd  aabao- 
quontty  nMined  Us  oi%ina]  dtrie  figbtt  by  PoMli- 
tniniuBi. 

It  appean  tbat  tbe  Jns  Postlirainii  waa  faunded 

cn  thf  firttoii  of  the  captive  haviiiir  nnror  hct'U 
absent  from  home  ;  a  fiction  which  wia  uf  ca&y  up- 
plii'^ti  'ti,  fi>r  a*  the  captive  during  his  absence 
could  not  do  any  legtil  act,  the  int^'nral  of  capiiTity 
was  a  period  of  Icf^al  non-activity,  which  was  ter* 
minated  by  his  showing  himself  again. 

Tbe  RooiaiM  adtnowledged  capture  in  war  as 
tbe  aoaTee  of  ownenblp  In  otber  naiiom,  aa  they 

daiiiieil  it  in  their  own  case.  Accordin;;ly  ihinu's 
taken  by  tbe  enemy  lost  their  Roman  owners  ;  but 
wben  wef  wtn  laeewad,  tbejr  reverted  to  their 
orix'ii."^l  cuvners.  This  wa*  thf  rase  with  land  that 
had  b«i  a  occupied  by  the  eneuiy,  and  with  the  fol- 
lowing moveables,  which  arc  enumerated  by  Cicero 
as  Rm  Poolliminii  {Top.  8),  **bomo  (that  is  abiTea), 
twit,  mains  ^tellarina,  e<^uuSt  e<]ua  quae  fraena 
_  fja. 


as  actiiiu  on  his  own  behalf  andor  any  cim:-  . 
staiKcs,  mid  therefore  whatever  he  did  waa  the  act 
of  the  State.    It  u  a  remark  of  I  sbn  (Oif.  4t. 

lit,  1,1.  ».  2n).  "Si  quid  Wlln  rapt:Tm  r-»t,  IB 
praoda  est,  noji  postlimiiiio  rrdit  ;  *"  ajui  Puotpooias 
(Dig.  49.  tit.  15.  B.  20)  itaS«>«,  that  if  the  cMMBf 
is  expelled  from  Roman  lands,  tite  lands  retm  te 
their  former  owners,  bt'iug  neither  (^->nsidered  pob- 
lic  land  nor  praeda  ;  in  making  which  r-'inaric  be 
endeniixaaoanMStbejaaMw/ dectnac  iasdr 


bis 

of  In^v,  im T<  1y  irii^iitiiini!  an  pxcrpti.'n  tc  th>'  n'  \ 
which  ij»  of  a  pectdiar  kuid.  If  juiytliut^  but* 
in  war  was  booty  (praeida),  to  what  did  the  Jo* 
Posirmiinii  af>|i1y  ?  It  n^^plit-d  at  least  to  aH  'S:-St 
w  siA  Mton-d  by  tn-aty  or  was  indaded  in  tbe  tens* 
of  surrender,  and  slave*  no  doabt  wata  •  Terr  ia>- 
nortant  part  of  all  soch  thing*  as  were  captured  or 
lost  in  time  of  war ;  and  i^ej  were  things  that 
otiid  >>o  easily  identified,  and  r<-fitorrd  to  tb«r 
ownvFi.  U  also  aapUed  to  a  slave 
fiwB  tbe  enemy  aad  iMmned  to  bis ' 
m  ixim  n-s  lnv^tiles  apod  no*  nxtni,  oc -j- 

l«ntium  &unt"  (Dig.  40.  tit.  1.  n  51)  baa  na 
reference  to  captan  frsm  the  enemy,  aft  it  saw 
tiiu'  s  $pfms  to  besftppaaed.  (Mfibloirim^  DmL 
J'uMtJ.  ji.  242.) 

It  may  be  objected  that  tbe  eTpknfttiiw  oat 
difficulty,  that  has  been  already  stiggested.  raJx^ 
another.  According  to  this  explanatioci,  if  a  cjia 
in  time  of  war  n-a\ptared  his  own  alave,  it  wodd 
be  praeda,  and  be  would  not  at  ooce  fecewet  tbs 
ownership,  as  above  supposed.  Tbe  awawu  in 
ihnt  it  may  I.*'  so,  and  tliat  this  matter  of  Po^l;- 
minium,  particularly  as  regards  tkia^  waits  for  a 
careful  invealigBtioiL  Aa  a  fenenl  nde  aD  mmt- 
:ilili'9  lH-?i>nging  to  an  tTifTm-.  -.vhi'-h  were  captund 
by  a  Roman  army,  i  l  iurda,  aj>j>anaulj  as( 
the  property  of  the  individual  soldior  wita  bs^ 
pened  to  lay  hu  bands  on  them,  bat  the  piropertr 
uf  the  state  or  at  least  of  the  army.  Now  the 
ditticulty  is  to  ajicortain  whether  all  moveables  so 
taken  were  Praeda,  taetpt  Res  PeattioHBn ;  er 
wbetber  all  thing*  so  taken  were  Praeda,  Ret 

Postlirninii   includt  1       In    i'lr     f  ri  i  r    .  ;u»«',  ib- 

He*  Pustliminii  would  be  tbe  proprrty  of  tbe 
owner  when  be  eoeld  prove  theta  to  bitve  boa 

hia,  a"  in  t'  .-  ca.so  mi-ntionod  hy  Liry  (v.  1  C)  :  in 
the  kittiT,  w  hen  a  thing  liad  1 
had  lost  its  capacity  '  if  we  may  so  tpeak)  of  being 
a  lies  PoAtliminii.  The  distinction  hen?  Tn.i.l-*  is  a 
fandamental  one.  The  difficulty  partly  arises 
km  the  apramn  of  Labeo  abora  qiielad.  fli 
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quid  &e.,  wbere  tbe  Florentine  reading  has  been 
(ollowfd.  But  Hyiikcrshoek  {Op.Omn.i.  p.  76) 
amends  the  rewiioa  into  Si  quod,  Sll^  the  pcopriety 
of  which  imy  he  ooabted.  [Pkasba.] 

If  8  man  nm  r\  111  1  of  ire  lie  was  taken  cap- 
tire,  and  afterwards  returned,  tbe  wilt  w«t  good 
jare  poatiiminii.  If  he  died  in  captivity,  tbe  will 
was  >;o()J  Ly  the  T^ex  Cornelia.  The  In.v  of 
Postiiminiuin  applied  to  time  of  peace  a«  well  as 
WW,  when  the  eircumstaiieet  vera  meh  that  the 
person  or  tbe  thing  cotild  become  thr  j<rop<>rtv  of 
another  nation  (Dig.  49.  tit.  15.  s.  6),  as  for 
hwtonce  of  a  nation  that  bad  neither  an  amicitia, 
hoapitiiUD,  nor  a  foedw  with  Rome ;  for  such 
ndgbt  he  the  vdatleii  «f  a  nation  to  Rome,  and  yet 
it  might  not  be  Ilostis.  A  i..L;i(::i  w.l",  not  Hostis, 
in  tbe  later  acceptation  of  that  temi,  till  the  Ro- 
hmm  had  dedand  war  against  it,  or  the  natian 
haci  f1  rlared  war  against  Rome.  Robbers  and 
Pirates  were  not  bos  tea,  and  a  person  who  was 
captured  by  theia  did  net  become  a  slave,  and 
therefore  bad  no  need  of  tbe  Jns  Postliniinii. 
There  are  some  remarks  on  Postliminium  in  Walter, 
CkmkkkU  dm  BSm,  Rtekl$,  pi  £0,  and  the  notes, 
let  ed.  [O.  L.] 

POSTSIONA'NI.    [ExBBCiTua.  p.  602,  b.1 
PCI  .STUMUS.    [IIkkks,  p.  GUI,  a.] 
POTESTAS.     l?ATHU.  FOTBSTAS.! 

PRA'CTORES  (wpdifTopttX  sohordimte  offi- 
cer* (uvofia  {nrr^ptalas,  fays  Po!li;x,  viii  1  ]  i]  who 
collected  the  fines  and  penalties  {ivt€ohks  and 
Ttfi^fiarm)  impoeed  1^  tnagiitmtai  and  eourt*  of 
jiiAtice,  and  parahlc  to  the  state.  The  Tnm  i  tnite 
who  impoeed  the  fine,  or  the  irY*tJ^v  iiKaarrriplov^ 
notice  thereof  in  writing  to  the  irpdxropts, 

e  was  then  said  iiriypdpnv  rh  rifir)fjia  toTj 
wpditropfftv^  and  the  debtor's  name  wapaio^iiyai 
ToU  wpdicropoir.  If  the  I  n',  or  any  pott  thereof 
was  logo  to  a  teoiple,  the  like  Dodee  wai  sent  to 
die  mpum  ef  die  god  er  godde*  to  whom  the 
temple  belonjjed.  (Aesch.  c.  Timarch.  h  ■  Andoc 
de  AfyiU  U,  ed.  Stepb. ;  Demoetb.  c  Tbtoer.  1828.) 
The  name  of  the  debtM^  with  the  snn  which  he 
wa-  conitr-tnned  to  pay,  was  entered  by  the  irp<Lc- 
ropti  in  a  tablet  in  the  Acropolis.  Hence  the 
debtor  was  said  to  be  iyyrYpaftn4vos  itifioet^^ 
<ir  rrj  h,Kp<ne6Xti.  Ii  was  the  !msiTif»«!^  nf  the 
x/xurro/>«T  to  demand  pnyment  ot  this  sum,  and,  if 
they  receired  it,  to  yuf  it  orer  to  tbe  AvoMrrcu, 
and  aleo  to  enue  the  name  of  the  debtor  b  the  re- 
gister (/(oXff^etr  or  iarttXtlfpuv).  Such  erasnre 
usnally  took  place  in  the  presence  of  some  members 

the  senate.  An  Mti^a  lay  iwainsi  any  man 
who  made  or  oaoied  to  he  made  a  mmdalent  entry 
or  erasure  of  a  dtht  (Ilarpoc.  and  Suidai*,  s.  r. 
'ATpa^iov,  Airo5«rriu,  ^vdrjQr/M^ :  Andoc.  de 
Mfit.  1 1,  ed.  Steph.  ;  Denoath.  e.  Arittog.  778, 
e;  Tieoc  1338.)  T'l  r  llrrtor^  took  no  steps  to 
enforce  payment ;  but  alter  the  expiration  ox  the 
ninth  wpvraycla  from  the  registering  of  the  doht, 
(or  in  case  of  a  penalty  imposu>d  on  a  ypa^ 
fi€p*t»s^  after  the  expiration  of  eleven  da^s),  if  it 
still  remained  unpaid,  it  was  doubled,  and  an  entry 
made  aceosdi^gij.  (Aeeeh.  e,  Timarch,  3,  ed. 
Steph. :  Demoeth.  e.  Pamt.  973,  c  Theoer.  1322, 
c  A><i<T.  1317.)  Thereupon  immediate  measures 
tnwbt  be  taken  for  seizure  and  confiscation  of  tbe 
debtor^  goods ;  hot  hem  the  sfipdrrepn  hud  no 
further  duty  to  perform,  except  perbaf^  to  give  in- 
formation of  the  deCudt  to  the  senate.    [C.  R.  K.] 

PBABCrKCnO.  [AHFnT8BAmnf,p.87.] 


TRAEDA.  n/ii 

PRAECO'NES,  criers,  wcro  employed  for  va« 
rious  purposes :  1.  In  sales  by  aaetion,  thty  fro- 
quently  advertised  the  time,  place,  and  conditions 
of  sale  :  they  seem  also  to  have  acted  tbe  part  of 
the  modem  auctioneer,  M  ftr     caOteg  out  the 
biddmgs  miA  amosing  tbe  companr,  though  the 
propmy  was  knocked  down  by  the"  magister  auc- 
tionis.  (Hor.  An  PoeL  419  ;  Cic  orf  AU.  xii.  40, 
''e  Of.  ii.  2&)   [AocnaJ   2.  In  all  pnblic  as 
•emhiifli  they  ordered  lUenee.  (Lir.  iil  47  ;  Plant. 
Poen.  proL  IJ.)    3.  In  tbe  coniitia  they  called 
the  centories  one  by  one  to  give  their  votes,  pro- 
nounced the  vote  of  each  centory,  and  odled  out 
tbe  names  of  those  who  were  elected.    (Cic.  c. 
Verr.  v.  15,  pro  MiL  35.)    They  also  recited  tbe 
laws  that  were  to  ho  ^aimL   4.  In  trials,  they 
•Mamoned  the  accuser  and  the  accused,  the  jdaintiflf 
and  defendant  (Suet.  Tii.  11.)    5.  In  tbe  public 
games,  they  invited  tbe  people  to  attend,  and  pro- 
claimed the  Ticton.  ((Jit  ad  Fam.  v.  12.)    6.  In 
iolenm  ibnemb  they  also  invited  people  to  attend 
by  a  certain  form  ;  hence  these  funerals  were  called 
Funera  Indictiva.  (f  estua,  s.  v.  Quiritet;  Soet 
JuL  84.)   7.  When  tUngs  were  kat,  they  cried 
them  and  searched  for  them.  (Plant.  V  r  '.  iii.  4. 
78  ;  Petron.  67.)    8.  In  the  infliction  of  capital 
punishment,  they  wwtlMMiB  conveyed  the  eom- 

mandaoftho  a^giitniettotholielanL  (Liv.zzrL 

16.) 

Their  office,  called  f/raeconium,  appears  to  have 
been  regarded  as  rather  disreputable  :  in  the  time 
of  Cioeio  a  bw  was  passed  preventing  all  persons 
who  had  been  praecones  from  becomini;  deciirionea 
in  the  rounicipia,  (Cic  ad  Fam»  ri,  18.)  Under 
the  early  emperors,  however,  it  heoune  verv  pro- 
fitable  (Juv.  iii.  157,  \\l  r,  Martiiil,  t.  56.  II, 
vi,  8.  6),  which  was  no  doubt  partlr  owing  to 
fees,  to  which  they  were  entitled  m  tto  cootti  of 
justice  and  on  other  occa-sions,  and  partly  to  the 
bribes  which  they  received  from  the  suiton,  &c 
PRAECO'NIUM.  rniAat»NKa] 
P&A£DA  signifies  moveable  things  taken  by 
an  enemy  in  war.  Such  things  were  either  dis- 
tributed by  the  Imperator  among  tbe  soldiers  (Lir, 
u.  42,  tL  13;  SaU.  Jt^g,  or  sold  by  tbe 

qtmeitan,  and  the  pndneo  wu  hnogbt  into  tbe 

"i<tAs  captiros  duos. 
Here  quos  emi  de  pracda  de  (^uaestoribus.** 

(PiMt.av(.Ls.i.) 

The  difercnce  hetween  Praeda  and  Mannhiae 
is  explained  by  Gellius  (ziiL  24)  to  be  this :  — 
Piaeda  is  the  things  themselves  that  are  taken  in 
war,  and  Manubiae  is  pecunia  per  qnaestorem 
populi  Romani  ex  pcaeda  vendita  contiacU :  "  nor 
can  any  objeetieo  to  thie  explanation  be  derived 
from  the  words  r  f  Cirpro  ((/<•  Z^,;.  J(fr.  ii.  'J"J). 
Wh«t  prisoners  were  sold,  they  wen  said  to  be 
flcdd  **Bub  corona,''  the  true  expfauation  of  which 
expression  is  probably  that  given  by  Gellius  (est 
atUem.  cUia^d:c.  vii.  4).  The  mode  of  sale  of  other 
things  than  slaves  was  at  first  probably  in  detail, 
bat  afterwards  in  tbe  lump,  that  is,  the  whole 
praeda  might  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  or  it 
might  be  sold  in  large  masses  which  contained  a 
great  number  of  aepamto  tluqg%  in  which  cases 
the  whole  or  tbe  none  woidd  pass  to  tbe  purchaser 
3~  1  u:;;'  I  1  itas,  and  he  might  n  t  iil  it  if  he  chose. 
Tills  mode  of  sale  in  the  lump  was  called  **soctionom 
veniM^"  ■BdthojmidhaMr  WMCiUod  Mctoc  ll 
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iM      niABFBCTOS  ANNONAE. 

wn?  ihr  pmrtifc  tn  snt  np  a  fjrcnr  at  mich  talrt, 
which  wms  atusrwwrdsauaed  >t  ail  wUe*  of  tbinft* 
W  •  BMgWiMtM  in  tb«  MOM  «f  Ih*  fttfk. 

Curr«spanduig  to  the  acqataitkai  of  moreaUe 
tlitnga  in  warfari-,  nn<i  their  being  made  privrtt**  ftru- 
pertr,  is  Um  traaafer  of  Affer  MiUicw,  which  was 
■equtrod  fai  wtr,  to  {tk^kiilaui     a  Lex  Agwia 

«>r  di-  coUmiiidfdiiccnili*  or  by  n  ».i1p  by  the  qxiae*- 
tm  (a^r  qijae«t«mu»).  (  PuHTLiMiNiuif.]  [O.  L.] 
PRABDIATOR.  {PaARs.] 
PKAEDIATO'RIt  M  U  s.  ffaAEsl 
PRAE'DIUM.    'i'faia  word  unffusally  i>i^uifiii.'d 
MeorAing  tn  Vafr»  {JLJLl,  40,  cd.  MUller)  any 
pirtifi"Tty  wiiiiH  wai  made  a  tecurity  to  the  State 
by  a  I'raes  ;  **  Praedia  dicta,  item  ut  pmedei,  a 
praettando,  qnod  ea  pi^niori  data  puMice  mancupia 
Mm  pneatinL**    Sabaequcntly  Um  word 
liauM  to  ti^iify  land  ircnrrally.    fn  thii 


I'r.i.-iriii  were  divided  iiitD  Knstic.i  and  I'rl-ana, 
of  which  the  foUowmg  definitioa  ha»  been  giren  : 
Raittai  tlMM*  m  whieb  ihm  an  no  aodetor 
whi{h  arr-  in  ihf  (oUMtn,-  (in  a^jnA  ;  and  T'rV.nn.i 
are  ihoAc  which  ;irc  m  Ui«  city  aiid  crinijjri»c  buiid- 
fngt.  ThoM  incorporeal  thing*  which  coniittrd 
not  in  the  ownenhip  «f  Praedta,  but  in  certain 
righti  with  respect  to  them,  were  called  Jnra 
Praediorum.  As  to  a  diflerence  in  the  mode  of 
tiMMfflcrinff  •och  Jum  in  tha  aue  of  Fmedin  Roa- 
tkn  and  Urhana  ai«  Oiim  (it  29).  A  Fmadwm 
whii'b  luilli-  Xr,  a  tervitus  was  nud  **nfvile,** 
and  was    a  pcaediiun  serviens.** 

Pnvindatta  PVMdia  w«i«  either  stipaadiaria  «r 
Irihutaria :  the  former  wm-  in  tlio<<»  provinces 
which  were  considered  to  bt  l.u>g  to  the  Populns 
Baaaous  ;  and  the  lattsr  in  those  provmces  which 
wen>  coMidtiad  to  b«liBf  to  tha  Cae«yr.  (Oaius, 


[G.  L.J 
[COMKU*  pp.  SIS,  b, 


i'KAEPICTUllA. 
«l»,a.] 

PRARFKCTIIS  ARRA'RII    ( AKKAanm  l 

rU.\Kri:(Tr.S  AXNCrXAK.tti.-  j.nu-f.-ct  of 
the  proTisions,  especially  of  the  corn-market,  was 
not  a  Rfabv  nagittiato  mdor  tho  repablie,  bat 

waj  only  Rppninti-d  in  casm  of  extraordinnry 
scarcity,  wheu  he  lukd  the  t  iitirc  charge  of  supply- 
ifif  Uw  capital  with  provisions,  especially  with 
com,  and  fixf(l  the  price  at  wliich  thf  lattpf  was 
to  be  &^\d.  Thu  lua^islrutt;  was  appointed  fur  tlie 
first  time  in  B.C.  439.  (Lir.  iv.  12;  Nicbuhr, 
UitU  tf  Hom*^  a  p.  418.)  Tiia  nmeriateodeoce 
of  tb«  mvlcet  throoi^hoiit  dia  wbola  icpaUic 
was  at  a  Inti-r  pi«ri.id  cnmi.»t<'d  to  Ponpey  for  a 
period  of  fire  years  (Dion  Cm*.  untiK.  9  {  Cic.  od 
An,  iv.  1 ;  Uv.  EpiL  164)  \  and  in  anoHanea 
with  this  example  Atiffimrn*  took  thr  sanu'  snpor- 
intendenre  upon  himself,  and  cuutmaiidod  that  two 
peTBoi>s  who  had  been  piactors  five  years  beiore, 
should  Ik!  appointed  pvprr  rrar  for  the  distribution 
of  the  cam.  (Diun  Ca«8.  liv.  1  ;  cwnm  frmmemti 
populo  ditndundi,  8uet.  Attg,  37.)  ^iheequaitly 
Augustus  aligned  this  datj  to  two  persons  of 
consular  rank  (Dion  Can.  It.  31);  but  he 
al-*o  created  an  ofhrer  under  the  title  of  I'rarJ'cctiui 
AnmoiHte,  who  must  bo  distii^guishcd  from  the 
aliww  Bieiitieped  eflicen.  Tbie  oAee  wae  a  per- 
manent one,  and  appears  tn  have  been  only  held 
by  one  peraon  at  a  lime  :  ho  had  jurisdiction  over 
nil  matt«TB  appertaining  to  the  eorn-mailtet,  :ind,  ' 
like  the  Prae/ectu$  Viffilum,  was  chosm  from  t!ic  j 
JBqnitot}  and  was  not  reckau*^!  amonjj  the  orduiory  j 


PRAEFECTUS  PRACTORIO. 

magistrate*.  (Dion  Cass.  lii.  24  ;  Dif^  L  tit.  1 
s.  2.  i  33  :  14.  tit  1.  s.  I.  $  1&  tit.  5.  s.  8 :  48. 
tit.  'J.  >.  13.)  The  Praefectus  Annonae  caotisBed 
to  exist  till  tba  latoH  taiMaf  Ike  < 
ing  bit  dlMiM  ■ 

,i<s  Rom.  n,.htM^%m^  Mad.  OmiwFi 

TAKLaB  LiQMl 

PRAEFECTUS  AQUATKUIC  lAve*M 

DtrcTt;s  p^  1  Ii»  bw] 

PRA£F£CTUS  CASTRO^UM,  praefect  rf 
the  auBp»  b  frit  MMtianed  in  tka  wt^  oi 

AntTBftns.  There  vrxs  me  to  rarh  li^cn.  '  Vr'_ 
I'at.  11.  1  ly  ;  Tac  Atm.  t.  »U,  iiv.  lit.)  Wt^  tusmzz, 
from  Vegriius  (iL  10)  that  it  was  bis  doty  to 
tend  to  all  mattert  connected  with  the  makii^  of 
a  camp,  socb  as  the  Tallum,  fessa.  astd  also  fit 
the  internal  ••coooniT  of  it 

PUA£F£(n  US  CLAablb,  the  coomander  «rf 
a  feet  Tine  title  waa  fi«qaently  given  la  the 
times  of  the  re];mblic  to  the  command -r  of  a  Soft 
(Liv.  xxri  4U,  zxxvL  42)  ;  but  Angiutns  ap- 
pointed two  pmaaaent  eAem  witb  Ikii  tMa,  aas 
of  whom  was  station<'d  at  Havonna  on  t^n  If-- 
driAUc  and  ihc  otbt-r  at  Mi^emicit  on  ihc  TiiweiDi 
•ea,  each  having  the  crtnniand  of  a  fleet.  (9Mi 
Amj.  49  :  Vcgrt.  iv.  32  ;  Tac  HuL  HL  12.) 
PRAEFECTUS  FABRUM.  (FAnat] 
I'HAKFilCTUS  JURl  IHCUMDa  (Co- 

LON'IA,  p.  31(1,  b.] 

PRABPRCI'US  PRAET(KRfO,wM«heca». 

niaiid< T  of  the  tronps  who  iriiard'-tl  the  etnp^r.  r"^ 
perton.  [  PajirroRiANLj  This  office  was  tasti- 
tuted  by  Angnstos,  and  wae  at  Imt  aafy  aiilinaj. 
and  liad  rom]aratively  small  power  attached  to  it 
(l>tuu  Qm.  liu  24,  Iv.  10  ;  Suet.  An^.  41< )  ;  hat 
under  Tiberine,  wbo  ntade  Sejanus  coinntanderrf 
the  praetorian  tronpa,  it  became  of  mach  greatet 
importance,  till  at  length  the  power  of  these  pcac^ 
tei  tt  bocante  second  only  to  that  of  the 
(Ta&  ^aa.  ir.  1«  3 ;  AnreL  Vict.  <ie  Oh*.  9.) 
vetatm  ef  tbe  pn^fedoe  pfeetono  to  tlia  eaipfcuf 

is  conifati  d  to  that  of  the  nuiKi>ter  tHjuit'jai  to  the 
dictator  under  the  republic.  (l>ig.  1.  tit.  1 L)  Fmn 
tba  ivign  ef  Stwmm  to  tbat  af  Diedatiu,  the 

praefects,  like  the  \  heirs  of  the  East,  Lad  tlte  stiper> 
intcndence  of  all  departmeuis  of  the  state,  tbe 
palace,  the  army,  the  finances,  and  the  law:  tbsy 
also  had  a  court  in  which  they  dec  ided  fnA<-s.  f  rV:r. 
12.  tit,  i.  s.  40.)  The  othcc  of  pmefect  of  u»e 
praetoriam  was  not  confined  to  military  officers  ;  it 
was  filled  by  Ulpiaa  and  Papiniui,  and  otbrr  die- 
tinguished  juriite. 

Originally  there  were  two  fjraefect.^  ;  afi*-rwjiT.!» 
eooietitties  ooe  and  eomctiiues  two  ;  bom  thm 
ef  Coannedae  eaaMtiaMe  three  (LanpridL  < 
f)\  and  crcn  four.  They  were  as  a  rcgoler  nde 
cho»en  only  fmui  the  eqaites  (Diou  Caas.  KL  S4  ; 
Suet  7Y/.  6  ;  Lamprid.  Commod.  4)  ;  but  fnxa  dbe 
time  of  ,\lexaiider  Severn*  tlio  dignity  of  stnati^r 
was  always  join-d  with  their  otiicc.  ^LampncL 
Alex.  Sfv''2l.) 

Under  Conitantioa  tbe  pca^ects  woe  deprived 
of  all  military  eomaauid,  and  changed  into  go- 
verrutrs  of  provinces.  He  appoint«'d  four  »uch 
praefects;  tbe  Mie,  who  commooly  atteaded  oa  tbe 
imperial  coert,  bad  the  eonHaaad  ef  Tbmea,  ^ 
whole  of  the  East,  and  Egypt  ;  the  second  had  tht 
command  of  lIlvricHm,  Mawdnnia,  and  <«n'»v-\ 
and  usnaliy  resitled  first  at  Sirniiuos,  afterivard.*  at 
Thessaloniia  ;  the  th  rl  of  Italy  and  Africa  ;  tij« 
fourth,  who  resided  at  irwes,  of  (mul,  Sjain,  and 
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PRAEFECTUS  URRI. 


PRAEFECTUS  URBI.  9S3 


Jbitain.  (ZMimtu,  it.  33i.)  These  pcaefecU  were 
the  proper  repretentativet  of  the  emperor,  and 

thpir  jxiwer  cxu-ndt'd  over  JI  ^  partmcnU  of  the 
State:  the  army  alone  was  uut  subject  to  their 
jnrisdtetioii.   (Walter,  Oe$ek.  d»$  ftwm.  RechtM^ 

IB  269,  341  ;  Gibbon,  Dfrfm^  amd  FalL,  c.  17.) 

PRAEFECTUS  SOCIO'RUM.  [Exkrci- 
fUS,  p.  45^7,  b. J 

PRAEF>X;TUS  VrOlLUM.  [EjLXEciTca, 

p.  o  1     a.  ] 

PRAEFECTUS  URBI,  praofect  or  wiu-dnn  of 
the  city,  was  ongioally  called  Cuttot  Urim,  (Ly- 
dni,  Z>e  ilfopuA".  i.  84,  88.)  thn  vmnm  Fraefectut 
I'HA  Aocs  not  81'oin  to  have  lieeii  naed  till  after 
the  time  of  the  DeoemTirs.  The  digniu  of  Cus- 
IM  UiWa,  btin^  eomUiMd  with  tint  of  Prinoeps 
Senatus  waa  loiifcrrcd  by  tho  Icing,  as  he  had  t<) 
appoint  one  of  the  decern  primi  as  princcps  sena- 
tU.  (Lir.  i  59,  60  :  Dionys.  iL  18:)  Tbe  func- 
tions of  the  custos  urbis,  however,  were  not  ex- 
ercised except  iu  the  absence  of  the  king  from 
Rome  ;  and  then  he  acted  as  the  representative  of 
the  kii^ ;  but  whether  he  also  bad  the  light  to 
conroke  the  assembly  of  the  populus,  is  douMfiil, 
but  on  any  emergency  he  nii^ht  txike  such  niea- 
•uiM  as  he  thought  proper  ;  for  he  bad  the  im- 
|ieriiun  in  the  city.  (Tadt  AmmL  vL  11 ;  Liv. 
L  59,  iii.  24.)  Romulus  is  said  to  have  con- 
ferred this  dignity  upon  Denter  RomuliuB,  Tullus 
Ilostilius  upon  Numa  Mttrtius,  and  Taiquinius 
SiJ["  rbtis  upon  Sp.  Lucretiui  Durinjf  the  kingly 
Mnod  the  office  of  warden  of  the  city  was  pro- 
iwhlj  for  life.  Under  the  republic  the  oflice  and  its 
name  of  costos  orbie  lenHuncd  unaltered  ;  but  in 
487  a  a  it  was  eletate^  into  a  magistracy,  to  be 
bcKtowed  by  election.  (Lydus,  Df  Mcvjiitr.  i. 
The  cttstoe  urbis  was,  in  all  probability,  elected  by 
Ae  cnriat!,  instead  of  whom  Dionysius  (viiL  64) 
nientioiis  thf  genate.  Persons  of  consular  rank 
were  alone  eligible  ;  and  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Prcemvirate  every  praefect  that  is  mentioned  occurs 
previi)usly  as  consul.  The  only  exception  is  P. 
Lucretius  in  Livy  (iii.  24 X  whose  niune,  bowerer, 
is  probably  wrong.  (Niebuhr,  ii.  p.  1*2  ',  i  t  ' 
25.7.)  In  the  early  period  of  the  republic  the 
warden  exercised  within  the  city  all  the  powers  of 
the  consuls,  if  they  were  absent :  ho  convoked  the 
anale  (Liv.  iiL  9 ;  OclL  ziv.  7.  1 4),  held  the 
conitia  (Ltr.  iiL  24),  and,  b  timai  or  war,  even 
levied  civic  legions,  which  were  commajided  by  him. 

When  the  office  of  piaetor  lurbanus  was  insti- 
tnted,  a*  wardenihip  «l  the  city  was  ewallewed 
up  in  it  (Lydus,  De  ^fens.  19,  De  3fa/p$tr.  ii.  Q )  ■ 
but  as  the  Romans  were  at  all  times  avene  to 
dMppiof  altogether  any  of  tiieir  old  iastitutions,  a 
praefectm  nrbi,  though  a  mere  shadow  of  the  former 
office,  was  henceforth  appointed  every  year,  only 
for  lime  that  the  consuls  were  absent  from 
Rome  for  the  ptirpese  of  eelebnting  the  Feriae 
Latinae.  This  praefcctus  had  neither  the  power 
of  convoking  the  senate  nor  the  right  of  speaking 
in  it }  as  in  most  cases  he  was  a  per  sun  below  the 
aenatorial  age,  and  was  not  appointed  by  the 
people,  but  by  the  consuls,  (fiell.  liv.  li.)  When 
Varru,  in  the  passage;  of  OeUius  here  ref«.'rred  to, 
claims  for  the  praefcctus  urbi  the  right  of  con- 
voking the  senate,  he  is  probably  Rpeaking  of  tlic 
power  of  the  praefect  such  as  it  vvoi  previously  tu 
the  institution  of  the  office  of  praetor  urbonus. 
Of  how  little  importance  the  office  of  praefect  of 
the  dt/  had  gradually  become,  may  be  infctred 


fiem  the  £Kta,  that  it  vrae  alwqr*  givaa  to  joa^g 
men  of  ilhutrioae  fiumliee  (Tacit  Jmi^  it.  36), 

and  that  Julius  Caesar  even  apjwintcd  to  it  several 
youths  of  eqaestrian  rank  nnder  age.  (Dion  Cassi 
xlix.  42,  zliii.  29^  48.)  During  the  empire  each 
praefects  of  the  city  continnr  i^  to  be  appointed  so 
long  as  tho  Feriae  Latinao  were  celebrated,  and 
were  even  invested  with  some  kind  of  jurisdiction. 
(Tacit  AmnaL  vL  II  ;  Suet  AWt),  7,  Ctaud.4  ; 
Bion  Cau.  liv.  17  ;  J.  Capitol.  Aidonm.  I'kd.  4.) 
On  some  occasions,  however,  no  {traefectus  whi 
was  appointed  at  all ;  and  then  his  dutiee  wen 
perfonaed  by  the  pnietor  nriwnaa  (Dieii  CHa. 
xli.  14,  xlix."  16  ;  comp.  Becker,  AMik  4«r  JKmh. 
AUeiih,  Tobii.  ptii.  p.  146.) 

An  oAee  very  diifctaat  fkwn  tUi,  Iheogh  hear* 
ing  the  same  name,  was  instituted  by  Augustus  oa 
the  suggestion  of  Maecenas.  (Dion  Cass.  IiL  21  j 
Tacit.  L«.t  Soet  Afiff.  87.)  Thb  new  pfaeCBCtoa 
urbi  wa'^  n  rpr"l?iJf  and  p^'imnn^nt  magistrate, 
whom  Augustus  mvcsted  viuli  >tll  the  powers 
necejvsan,-  to  maintain  peace  and  order  in  the  city. 
He  had  the  superintendence  o£  batches,  bankers, 
guardians,  theatres,  &c.  ;  and  to  enable  him  to 
exercise  his  power,  he  had  distributed  throughout 
the  city  a  number  of  nulitea  stationarii,  whom  we 
may  compare  to  a  nodetn  police.  He  alto  had 
jurisdictiim  in  ease?  Virt.reen  slaves  and  their 
masters,  between  patn^nn  and  their  freed  men,  and 
over  sons  wiko  bad  vioUted  the  pietas  towarda 
their  pnr.  -its.  (Dig.  1.  tit  12.  S.  1.  f  5— U  ; 
37.  tiL  Id.  s.  1.  §2.)  His  jurisdiction,  however, 
became  gradually  ezloidad ;  avd  aa  the  powers  of 
the  ancient  republican  pnt^ectns  tirbi  iiad  been 
swallowed  up  by  the  office  of  the  praetor  urbantis,  so 
now  the  power  of  tho  pnu  i  u  urbanus  was  gradu- 
ally absorbed  by  that  of  the  praefectas  nrbi ;  and 
at  tMt  there  wu  no  appeal  mm  Iw  aoBtenee,  ex^ 
cept  to  the  person  of  the  princeps  himself,  while 
anybody  might  appeal  itaa.  a  sentence  of  any 
other  city  magistiatai  and,  at  a  later  period,  even 
fr  -in  tint  nf  a  governor  of  a  province,  t  i  tl.r  tri- 
bunal of  liie  praefcctus  urbL  (Vopisc  J-'ionau.  5, 
6  ;  Suet  Auff.  33  ;  Dion  Cass.  IiL  21,  33  ;  Dig, 
4.  tit.  4.  s.  38.)  His  jurisdiction  in  criminal  mat- 
ters was  at  first  connected  with  the  quaesliones 
(Tacit  AHntiL  ziv.  41,  with  the  note  of  Lipsius)  ; 
but  irnm  the  third  century  he  axerdied  it  akns^ 
and  not  only  in  the  city  of  ReiBa^  hi^  at  a  (fiataBca 
of  one  hundred  miles  from  it,  and  he  might  sen< 
teiice  a  person  to  droortatio  in  insnlam.  (Dig.  1. 
tit.  12.  a  1.  18  and  4.)  Daring  the  liiat  period 
cf  til  rmpir'^  and  under  good  emperors,  the  office 
was  generally  held  for  a  number  oi  years,  and  in 
many  cases  for  life  (Dion  Cass.  IiL  21,  24, 

Ixxviii.  14  ;  J.  Capitol.  Anfrinin.  /'lus,  8  ;  Lam* 
prid.  Commod,  14  ;  Vopisc  Caria.  iti)  ;  but  from 

the  time  of  Vakrian  «  aaw  pcaaliBct  «f  the  city  oe- 
ctirs  almost  every  year. 

At  the  time  when  Constantinople  was  made  the 

second  capital  of  the  empire,  this  city  also  received 
its  piaefectus  urbL  The  ]pwfects  at  this  time 
were  the  diract  represeatativet  of  the  emperors, 
and  all  the  other  officers  of  the  administration  of 
the  city,  all  corporations,  and  all  publtc  institu- 
tions, were  tuidcr  their  control.  {Cttd.  1.  tit  28, 
s.  4  ;  Symmach.  Ef  iU.  x.  37,  43  ;  Ca--siod.  Ko- 
riitr.  vL  4.)  They  aUo  exercised  a  superijtten* 
dence  over  the  importation  and  the  prices  of  pro* 
visions,  though  these  subjects  were  under  the  more 
immediate  rt^ulation  of  other  olSoen.    (Cod.  1« 
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tit        s  1  ;  Or.-lli,  Tn^rript.  n.  JlllG.)  TTlP  prM- 
fecU  of  till-  city  hitA  wcry  tuutitli  to  make  a  report 
t0  IIm  ein^M-mr  of  the  tntnaactiau  «f  ika  aenate 
(Sfmrnach.  KpitL  z.  44),  when  they  gara  their 
vote  before  the  consalarea.  The  j  were  the  medinm 
through  which  the  emperon  rccrivod  the  petitioni 
and  preaenta  from  tknr  wnifl   (Sjauaadi.  ^puL 
26,  29,  35  ;  OU.      tk.  4ft.)   At  tha  alactien 
of  a  {xipe  the  praeiect  of  Rome  had  the  care  of  a!! 
the  external  regaiationa.    (Syiuuiadi.  EpuL  z. 
71-^)  [L.a} 
PRAE'FTCAE.    [FoNua,  p.  558,  b.J 
PRAFFL  KN 1  L'M.     [ Ralnbab,  f.  1S2,  b  ; 

PORNAK.] 

PRAEJl  DI  CIHM.  This  wortl,  aa  app#an 
from  ita  et}iiii4ugy,  luu  a  certain  relation  to  judi- 
cium, to  which  it  i«  oppoeed  by  Cicero  (DivimaL  4)  : 
**  da  qaa  mm  |KM{iadiciiini,  wd  plane  jm  jadidni 
ftetaak**  Tha  ewanautor,  who  goaa  Mdar  tlM 
lianu-  of  As<oriiii«,  olxi  TVfi  on  thii  jiasA-Tk'*",  that  a 
ijudiciiim  ia  ■omethiog,  which  whan  eatabliahed 
■  iiiiyhiii  hr  tW  j»dk«  OMart) 
to  follow  ;  bat  this  Icaree  ui  in  do-ibt  whother 
he  mean*  Mmething  eatabliahed  in  the  saQie  cau«e, 
by  way  of  prvlimta^y  inqninr«  ar  tMnething  ettab- 
Ii»h<>il  in  nditTi  HTit,  but  a  like  cantr,  which  would 
\m  wiiat  we  call  a  precedent.  Quiiiuluui  {lusL 
OraL  V.  I.  2)  tUtea  that  it  i«  used  both  in  the  tcnae 
of  a  prece<lent,  in  vkiak  cMa  h  h  nftkar  aaaa^ioa 
tkan  profjmdiekim  (rm  m  fmrikm€mmtl$jmiieeUa*) ; 
Biid  alv)  ill  t!ic  m-n.so  of  a  prt'llminary  inquiry  and 
detcrmiraition  about  tomotlun^  which  beloQga  to 
tha  nailer  fa  dispute  (jmlieiu  mi  iftmm  tmrnm 
f>erfiurnlif'Hs)^  from  wbencf  ftls-i  comes  the  iianie 
Praejudictum.  Thii  latter  tenae  t«  in  OMitariuity 
with  the  meaning  of  Praejudicialea  Actionet  or 
Pni«judicta  inwhuh  thr-ro  is  an  lutentio  only  and 
nothing  elte.  (tioiuA,  iv.  44.)  Tntite  acoordiu^ly 
called  pFarjudicialca  Actionet  wludi  had  for 
thatr  objaet  tha  datacimnatian  of  aoM  Mttw, 
which  wai  not  aocompanied  by  a  candciBnatio* 
**A  pra  -judunim  is  an  aitio,  whicli  has  not  at:y 
aa  a  conieynca,  bat  oi^y  a  jodicial 
«bdamtion  m  ta  tha  axwimw  of  a  lagal  vahtion. 
The  name  of  this  kind  of  actions  comci  fmrn  the 
cirauaatance  that  they  terre  aa  preliminary  to 
alhar  Mid  fknora  actkma.  AH  tbeae  Aetienai  are 
ta  ma,  that  ir,  thf  v  av.-iil  n  rtcIiisiTely  againat  a 
determinalc  pervon  w  lio  uu  i  s  a  da^,  like  actiana 
which  are  founded  on  Oblit^tioMa.**  (Sav%nj, 
Sjfttem^  Ac  Tol.  i.  p.  ri.ib'.)  For  insttiw,  the  ques- 
tion might  be,  Whether  a  man  is  a  father  or  not,  or 
Whether  he  haa  a  Potestas  over  hia  child  :  theae 


wan  tha  aaUact  af  Piaaiadidalaa  Acliowafc  If  a 
flrther  Mad  that  lla  ehiU  who  waa  bam  of  hii 


wife,  or  with  which  she  was  then  projynant, 
kit  child,  thia  waa  the  aabject  of  a  **  Piaejudiciiaa 
cut  fatra  da  paorta  agneaomda**  If  %  Jvdax 

•hould  have  dii'lared  that  the  child  moat  b«  main- 
tained by  the  reputed  father,  there  moat  atiii  be 
the  I'raejQdichni  ta aae«tiiD  whether  the  repated 
£;tV,,  r  ii  th-  tn!c  frither.  If  it  was  doubtful 
wiiclhcr  the  niotiicr  wa*  bis  wife,  there  must  be 
ft  ptwjudiciam  an  thia  matter  befbre  the  piaejo* 
dioam  de  partn  agnoacendo.  Theae  pracjadieal 
actions  then,  were,  aa  it  appeara,  octiona  reapecting 
Statua  ;  and  thev  were  ciiher  Civueg  or  I'raetoria.\ 
It  waa  a  Civilia  Actio  when  the  qoeation  waa  aa 
to  Itbartaa ;  tha  reat  aeant  to  hava  oaan  Ihaaloriaa 

/  I  '    1  >s.  QaintUian  makes  a  third  daaa  of  Prat  ju- 

dxu)  '^cum^eadem  cauaaptmiontiatuB  eat,*"  Ac.  | 
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'  8«niptlmes  Pracjtidicium  means  mffrm 
daoui^e,  injur}',  w  lach  aeoAc  appeart  to  anse  maa 
the  notion  of  a  tbina  beii^  prejodfred,  ar  decided 
I  wilhoBt  haMf  fiurly  neard  ;  and  thu  acfoae  of  tha 
:  ward  aaana  to  Im  rery  nearly  the  aama  a  which 
it  ociura  in  our  law  in  the  phrase  *aritka^ 
jodiea  to  other  mattera  in  the  eaoac.** 

(Gaiaa,  uL  19a,  ir.  44  ;  Dig.  25.  tit  S ;  Dig.  IM 
tiL  3.  I.  8  ;  Dig.  43.  tit.  30.  De  liberia  exhibr-n<:  > : 
Inat.  4.  ttt  6.  a.  13  ;  aDd  Theofihila%  I^ampkr.  mi 
InaL  4.  tit  6.  a.  IS.)  (O.  L.] 

PR  A  KLU'SIO.    [OLADUTOftai^    $7^  «,} 
IMIAKNO  .MgN.  [NoJKKM.] 
I»IIAKPE  TKS.    [Auoiia,  ^  17A»M 
PRAKPO'SITUS,   which    m«iM    a  pmm 
placed  over,  waa  given  as  a  title  in  the  later  uia^ 
of  the  Roman  empire  to  many  oflicera:  at  theva 
tha  iMil  ii^actMit  anM  tha  A'aa 

(Cod.  12.  tit.  5  ;  Cod.  ThiHHl.  C.  t!i.  R.^  I'ndrt 
him  waa  the  Pruaiccrioa,  togatlMr  witb  the  C«ht- 
cularfiafid  tha  cvpa  af  83aMMi,  aaMMMdadhy 

thrc<r  decnriones,  who  pr*'sor>ed  ailenc<'  in  the  io- 
terior  uf  the  pabce.  (Cod.  12.  tit  lt>  ;  W'altrr, 
(.•ftch.  iift  Him  Btekt*^  §  540,  2d  ad.) 

Pi^ABROOATI'VA.    (OmurfA,  F^aM»K 

339,  UJ 

PRAES.  If  wc  might  tml  a  deftnitioo  by 
Aownitia  {IdflL  xii  9),  b«  waa  callad  Vm  wha 
gara  aeeority  for  another  in  a  Canaa  OafntaKa  ;  and 

lie  who  pave  security  for  another  in  a  civil  .-ui;  '3 
waa  Pcaea.  But  thia  aathority  caoaat  be  (ntated, 
■id  tha         af  tha  wwda  Yaa  and  Vmm  wm 

certainly  not  always  conformable  to  this  d.  finrtion. 
Acconiiiig  to  Varro  (Liitg.  IaU.  vi.  74,  ed.  Miiller), 
any  person  waa  Vaa*  wha  promiaed  Vadimamamftr 
anotfier,  that  is,  giiTe  security  f<»r  another  in  ariT 
Ic^ai  proceeding.    Fe»tua  (j.  v.  Vadmm)  aaya  thoit 
Vaa  is  a  Sponaor  in  a  rea  capitaUn  lfTMiaf<M% 
of  which  Vaa  in  ita  iprcial  acnae,  and  Praes  are 
apeciea,  theae  definitiona  will  be  conaistent  ( Ccmp^ 
Sallust.  Jwj.  3o,  61  :  Horat  .Sot  i.  1.  11,  and 
Ueindorf nota.)     Under  Mmetft  Fmim 
waaifci,  that  Ifancepa  aignilaa  hlat  who  Inrra  ar 
hires  any  public  property  (^ni  a  fipulo  emit  ci.*- 
ducitve),  and  that  he  ia  also  called  Praea  becauaa 
ha  ia  balnd  t»  aiaka  goad  hia  conWaet  (jwwarfara 
ipoJ  promirit),  aa  wrll  as  he  who  -s  h;s  Praf^ 
(tiae  alao  Varro,  /.  c)    According  to  this,  }*ru/-s  ta 
a  WtMf  for  one  who  baya  of  the  atate,  aiid  so  called 
because  of  hia  liabitity  (prwiiart).     But  tiie 
etymology  at  leaat  ia  daubtfui,  and  wc  are  inclined 
to  think,  fialae.    The  paaaage  of  Paatua  explaina  a 
faa^ii  ia  tha  Lttt  af  Atticua  (C.  Nep.  6),  in  which 
It  it  aaid  that  ha  narer  beoght  anything  at  pablia 
auction  {(ui  hoitam  pufJimm)  nnd  never  w  as  cither 
Manccpa  or  Piaea.   A  caae  ia  mentioned  by  Oel* 
Haa-(Tfi.  tft)  in  wUdi  a  ^enoa  waa  eaanBttfad  ta 
pnsnrt  Tv-ho  ooold  not  obtain  Piaedea.    The  goods 
of  a  i'raoa  were  called  Praedia  (Paoado-Aacoo.  ta 
Parr,  il  1 . 54),  «id  in  Cicero  (JL  ct)  and  Livy  (xxii 
GO)  **  pnwdibns  ct  praedi is  "  come  together.  The 
phrase  "  pracdibas  cavere,"  to  give  aeeority,  occura 
in  the  Dii^est  (10.  tit  3.  ^  6),  where 


have  **  pro  aadihoa  caTero."  ( See  the  rarwoa  read- 
ings  cd.  Oahoneraiid  8pRngenl>prf;.)  The  pbraae 
"  praedea  vendere  "  means  to  sell,  not  the  pni»*do8 

properly  ao  called,  but  the  thiqga  which  are  givan 

aaaawarity. 

Pmcdiatores  are  supposed  bv  Brissonius  to  be  t!io 

aame  aa  i^iacdea  (Ci&  fro  italb,  c.  'JU,  oiAtL  xii 
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II,  17;  8iiekm.aMr.CL9;  V«L  Mu.Tffi.  isy, 

it  least  BO  far  rw  thcr  w<*rf»  pnn*tirs  to  the  State. 
But  praediator  k  dc-tuied  by  Uiuus  (iL  61)  to  be 
cne  **  who  bnys  from  the  people,**  and  6x>m  the 
coouixt  it  is  dcftr  that  ii  is  one  who  bujs  a  Pne- 
dtam,  which  it  foi'Aflrddiiwd  to  be  ft  thing  pledged 
to  tho  poptilu*  *'  ren  nbligata  populo."  '1  he  I'rao- 
diator  then  i«  he  who  buys  ft  Pnediom,  that  i«,  a 
thing  giMoi  lo  tlw  popiiliift  aa  «  leearity  by  a 
Praec  ;  and  the  whole  law  rehklk^  to  tuch  matters 
was  called  Jus  Pmediatoriom.  [O.  L.] 

PRAESCRI'PTIO,  or  rather  TEMPOKIS 
rRArS('RIPTIO,  sipnifica  tlie  Exceptio  or  an- 
swer which  a  defendant  has  to  the  demand  of  a 
plaintiff  founded  on  the  cfacoiiiMniee  ef  die  lapte 
of  time.  The  word  has  properiy  no  refSeienee  to 
the  plaintiff's  loss  of  righ^  bat  to  the  dcfendant^i 
acquisiiion  of  a  right  by  which  he  excludes  the 
phiintiff  from  proeecu ting  hii  toit  This  right  of 
•  defendant  did  not  ezvt  in  Ae  eld  Hsman  btr. 
When  the  Praetorn  gave  now  actinns  by  their 
Edict,  thcj  attached  to  them  the  conditioQ  that 
tbeee  ftctioni  mmt  be  brought  wHhln  a  jear  (intra 
annum  jititidum  d>t!)ti),  that  is  a  yrnr  from  the  time 
when  the  right  of  action  accrued.  These  actiun!i 
then  wen  eneeptioM  fronn  the  old  rule,  that  all 
aetiones  were  perpetuae.  This  role  became  ex> 
tended  bj  the  Longi  temporis  praescriptio,  which 
estaltlished  that  in  actions  about  ownership,  or 
Jura  in  re,  ten,  or  in  some  case*  twen^  yeeni 
wwld  flw  ft  pneaeriptio,  when  the  Peeeeseor 
eould  show  that  he  h:id  complied  with  the  main 
etmditions  of  Usucnpion,  without  haring  acquired 
ewBcnhip  trjr  Usncapion,  for  if  he  had,  he  had 
no  need  of  any  Exccptio.  This  rule  ^"ns  ftirther 
extended  by  Constaiitiiie,  acd  a  period  of  30  or 
40  yean,  for  it  seems  that  the  time  was  not 
quite  settled,  was  to  be  considered  as  sufficient 
lot  a  praescriptio,  though  the  defendant  had  not 
complied  with  the  conditions  of  Usucapion.  A 
general  oonstitntioo  was  made  by  Thieodflaius, 
A.  n.  424,  which  with  some  Tuiadans  appears  in 
both  the  Codes  (Cod.  Theod.  4.  tit.  14  ;  Cod.  7. 
tiu  39.  s.  3)  J  and  it  enacted  that,  as  in  the  case 
ef  the  aetmea  alranfy  neDtiaaed,  thete  shoold  be 
BO  hereditatis  pctitio  after  30  years,  and  that  after 
the  same  time  no  personal  action  should  be  brought 
The  actio  finium  r^ndomm  was  ezesptod,  and 
also  the  action  of  a  creditor  for  hi';  iven-io  r,r  hypo- 
theca  against  the  debtor,  but  not  agauist  others. 
Praijudiciales  actiones  as  to  Status  are  not  entane* 
mted  among  those  against  which  there  was  ft 
Pnescriptio,  but  they  seem  to  be  intladed  in  the 
general  words  of  the  law.  .Instinian,  li  .  a  con- 
stitution of  the  year  530  (Cod.  7.  Ut.40.  s.  1), 
astabtished  <he  genend  rale  ef  80  yean  f«r  all 
action*,  with  theexception  of  the  actio  hypothccarin, 
for  which  he  required  40  ycari.  His  constitution 
emuaerates  the  folhiwiiig  actions  to  which  the 
praescriptio  of  ."JO  years  would  apply:  Faniiline 
herci^cundac,  Communidividundo,  Fmium  regondu- 
ram.  Pro  Socio,  Forti  et  Vi  Bonomn  Rlftoram  ; 
and  it  adds,  **neque  alterius  cujnscunque  perao* 
nalis  actio  ritam  longiorem  esse  triginta  annis,  dec, 
Bed  ex  quo  ab  initio  compctit,  ct  semcl  nata  est, 
&C.,  post  memoFBtum  tempns  finiri.**  It  thus  ap- 
pean  thai  all  actions  wcm  originally  perpetuae, 
that  is,  the  right  of  action  continued  without  any 
intenupUon  from  the  lapse  of  time  ;  then  some 
I  inade  snlgect  to  Pmescriptio,  and  finally  all 
itoftdaaou  lo coMMiMiM of  thii dNum the 
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Perpetuae,  originally  applied  to  actions  that 
were  not  su>ijeet  to  praescriptio,  was  used  to  signify 
an  actio  in  which  30  years  were  necessary  to  give 
a  Praescriptio,  as  opposed  to  actiones  in  which  the 
right  to  ft  Praescriptie  aecnied  is  a  shsEter  ttmsu 
(Inst  4.  tit 

Till  conditions  necesaary  to  f  s'.  .1  n  Prae- 
scriptio were,  1.  Actio  Nata,  for  there  must  be  a 
right  of  aetleB  in  eider  that  ft  praefcriptia  may 
have  an  origin,  and  the  date  of  its  origin  must  bie 
Axed  by  the  daU'  of  the  right  of  uctiutu  2.  There 
■mt  he  a  continaotu  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
person  entitled  to  bring  trie  action,  in  order  that 
the  time  of  the  Praescripliu  may  be  reckoned 
untnterruptediy,  3.  Bona  fides  was  not  a  noses* 
mrj  mnedknt  in  a  Piasaoriptio,  as  such,  benuse 
it  was  the  negleet  of  Ow  pbiZntiff  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Praescriptio.  But  the  longi  teiu- 
pens  pmescriptio  was  made  like  to  Usucapion  aa 
to  Hs  esadhiaaa,  of  whteh  horn  fides  was  eoe. 
Jnstinian  (Cod.  7.  tit.  39.  ».  H)  reqnired  n  bona 
hd^s  in  the  cam  of  a  thirty  year  Pmescriptio,  but 
this  ms  no  new  rale  except  so  far  as  the  Pos« 
scssor  claimed  the  benefit  of  Tswr  i[iio  ;  and  as  the 
lonifi  tem|>ons  praescriptio,  as  an  uideptoident  rule 
of  taw,  disappeared  from  the  Ic^iilatirai  of  'nithiiawj 
the  bona  fides  as  a  eooditkm  of  {meecriptio  went 
wHhit  4.  The  lapse  of  time,  which  was  30  years; 
but  to  this  there  were  many  cxce'.  ii  i  s 

The  sources  on  the  subject  of  PracKriptio  ara 
wfenrod  to  fai  Briakasum^  AsliMiBiiSs  Jttrtt 
Romania  and  MUhlenbruch's  Doctrina  PuntUda- 
rum,  §  '2til^  and  ^  4B1,  on  the  distinction  being 
ultimately  abolisbsd  between  Pramriptio  ttd 
L'sucipio  ;  Savlgny,  System  f/i »  hi-nfi.;rn  liom. 
licchUf  vol.  r.,  from  whom  tliis  outline  is  taiieo^ 
See  also  UsfCAfio. 

Pmescriptio  had  a  special  sense  in  Roman  {head- 
ings, which  Oaius  has  explained  as  existing  in  bis 
time  (iv.  130).  These  Praescriptiones  were  |KO 
actors,  and  not  pro  reo  ;  and  an  example  will  ex- 
pUm  the  tern.  It  often  happens  thai  an  obligatio 
is  snch  that  a  man  is  bound  to  another  to  do  cer- 
tain acts  at  certain  times,  as  for  instance,  yearly, 
half  yeailf ,  or  monthly.  The  payment  of  mteresl 
on  money  wo'ild  \h-  an  exampf  thi  cl  nf 

any  of  these  certain  periods,  the  party  to  whom 
the  obligatio  was  due,  might  sae  fat  what  waa 
due,  but  not  for  what  was  not  due,  though  an  ob- 
ligatio was  contracted  as  to  future  time.  When 
a  debt  had  become  due  in  consequence  of  an 
oUigatio,  there  was  said  to  be  a  Pracetoti«s  <^  >^ 
was  saM,  **aliqnid  jam  praestari  oportett**  when 
the  obligatio  existed,  but  the  Praestiitio  was  not 
due,  it  was  "  f utura  praestatio,"  or  it  was  said, 
praestatle  adhne  adlft  est**  If  then  theptahrtlff 
wished  to  limit  hii  demand  to  what  waa  due,  it 
was  necesmr}-  to  use  the  following  Pmescriptio t 
"  Ea  res  agatur  cujus  rei  d  u  'i  fuit.**  (Conqiare Cic 
dc  Or.  i.  37.)  The  name  of  Praescriptionca,  ob- 
scncs  Gains,  ia  manifestly  derired  from  the  dr* 
cumstance  of  their  being  prefixed  (pmescribuntar) 
to  the  formulae,  that  is,  they  came  before  the  In- 
tcntia  In  the  time  of  Oaius  the  Praescriptiones 
were  only  used  by  the  actor  ;  but  fonnerly  they 
woe  used  also  in  farour  of  a  defendant  (leos), 
as  fai  the  Mlowfag  iostaneet  *  Ba  res  agatar  qund 
jiraejudicium  hcreditati  nr,n  fiat,"  which  in  t' 
time  of  Gains  was  turned  into  a  kind  of  cxcei 
or  Answer,  when  the  {letitor  benditati^  hj  n^^ 
ft  diffiennt  kind  of  letM^  nat  fnjuSgmg  the  qi 
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tion  of  thf  Tif  r.  ditas  (cmm  yWitor,  A'C.  .  .  .  pmtjm^ 
diemm  itreddati  /luiat).    Comfian  Qmiiu  Dig. 
tit  3.  «.  1  ;  M  M  PbAWDKIOMX 

SavicTiy  ilirtwg  th;it  in  the  le^Utinn  of  Ju«- 
tinian,  Frjkcacnpuu  and  Ezcrptio  are  itli  utical  nnd 
tiMft  «ther  temi  can  be  lued  indifr<Tcntly.  He 
obe^rrp*  that  t!ie  Prarsrriptionrs  which  in  the  old 
ferm  ul'  pruccduTo  wen*  iuiruduccd  iiiU*  tbc  furmula 
(or  the  benefit  of  tbc  defendant,  nr®re  properly  Ex- 
wjmiw%  nd  A  iraa  merrly^  «b  ■■tidwit  tMI  oer- 
Ittn  Bxcpdoim  were  placed  Iwlfaiv  iiMnilio 
in»t'-arl  of  boiiiL:  jilacoJ  at  thr  <'iul  of  thr  funinila, 
M  waa  tile  oitial  joactioo.  Subtequentlj,  a«  a{>- 
pem  ftiAd  OiiM,  ottlf  tli»  PiwMtriiKiMiM  pi» 
artnrr*  w<»r(<  prf'fixpd  to  th(»  f  ormula  ;  ami  th<'*i» 
|uti  rco  were  plac'-d  at  '.he  rnd.  and  th>'y  rb>laiued, 
though  improperly,  the  na.-iif  of  I'racicriptione*. 
Tbaa  Ezeeptio  nnd  i'ni>scri|>tio  came  to  be  used  aa 
•quiralcnt  ternu,actrcmiist«uiw;  to  which  the  di«use 
of  the  Ordo  jiidiciorum  contributed.  Yet  in  tlu- 
ma»  oC  particdMr  azcaptiooai,  one  «r  tlfaar  of  Um 
WUDM  wM  iBMt  in  tMB,  tnd  the  itMlMeriminM* 
employment  of  thorn  wa*  an  rxci-ption  let  the 
general  rul&  Tbc  preralence  of  one  or  the  other 
■■»•  fai  partkolar  cmm  it  Mailr  explMMd:  tboa, 
the  DdII  and  Rci  .Indiratn**  Exo-ptloiu**  were  al 
\%-uy8  iit  the  etid  ot  the  Formula,  atid  the  Tetupnru 
and  Fori  Pnieacriptiotiea  in  earlier  time*  were 
pUred  at  the  beginning.  Sarigny  add«  that  in 
modem  timet  Praeacnptio  has  acquired  the  tenae 
«f  Umcapion,  but  thia  ia  never  the  aenae  of  the 
iPHd  rniw<ri|>li<  in  tlw^  Bomui  kv.  Tboogli 
BxwpCM  PliMcrt|rtM  CMM  to  1m  imd  aa 
e<]wi\  alent,  yet  tieith.  r  Kxc<  ptio  nor  Pmesi-riptio 
ia  uaed  in  the  aenae  of  Tempnria  praeacnptia  with- 
Ml  llw  MiditiiMi  «r  tiM  wardb  Taaporii,  iWporalia, 
tr%inta  annnrunif  ft/Q.  (flav^j,  Sffittm^  Ac.  iv. 
809.  T.  £<2.Uj 

P  U  A  KSES.  [PaonNcia.1 

PUAESTL.  fSAiti.I 

rilAKTE  UITI  JiENATO  RES.  [Sbnati;8.] 

PKAETKXTA.  [Tooa,] 

PaABTUR.  Aceor4ti«t»CiM»<^£4Vkiii.8) 
Plwlar  WM  •  titU  wliidi  dMifiiM«d  tli«  MOMla 
aa  the  lenders  of  the  amiles  of  the  «tate  ;  and  he 
MMidan  the  word  to  contain  the  aame  elemestal 
yuti  M  dM  wb  BvwwA  Tbo  pinod  Mid  oSm  of 
the  coinmai)d  of  the  conauT«  niig^nt  appmpriately  be 
called  Praetorium.  (Liv.  vtii.  J 1.)  Praetor  wiia 
dMfttiUe  of  <itlicc  among  the  ImUmx  wd  it  ia 
the  name  whiok  Ltvj  givw  lo  Um  ttWtegM  «f  the 
Achaeaiia. 

The  tirst  praetor  fpecially  an  oiUed  waa  ap- 
fomtad  iu  tha  jmt  b.  c  366,  and  he  wm  eboeen 
onTj  fiKRB  tbe  Pktriciana,  who  had  this  new  office 

created  aa  a  kind  of  indeinnifieation  to  thenuelvei 
iox  bciqg  compelled  to  abare  the  cooaoUliip  with 
tke  PlebduM.  (Liv.  vL  42,  tiL  1.)    No  Plobeian 

pmetor  was  apjviint^d  till  the  year  B.  c  3^7.  Thi- 
Pract&r  was  called  coHega  conikuhiiua,  aiid  was 
elected  with  the  aame  au^ieea  at  the  Comitia 
CenturiatL  The  conaula  were  dMtod  fiat,  Mid 
then  tbe  praetora.  (Liv.  xlr.  44.) 

The  Ptaetorship  waa  originally  a  kind  of  third 
MiMilahip,  and  the  ch^  functi<ins  of  the  praetor 
(^ju»  ta  me  dieere,  Ljt.  vi  42  ;  j«m  r*'(U,  n\  Liv. 
vii.  1)  were  a  portion  of  the  fuiittioiiis  of  the  con- 
aula, who  according  to  tbe  paaaage  of  Cicero  abore 
nfenod  H  ^*«**  calrad  jmUom  •  jndkHtdoi.  I 
Th  -  y  n'.  t  ir  'TTieiimes  commanded  thr  nnniea  of  I 
tbc  sutc  j  and  w  bile  ^ the  ooantla  were  abacat  with  | 


th<«  armie*,  he  rxereised  their  functions  w'th'n  tT:e 
city.  He  WM  a  Magiatratua  Curulia  and  be  bad 
tha  InqmisM,  Mid  WBMqocatij  one  of  tiM 
Mafiatratoa  Majorca:  but  he  owrd  reapcct  and 
oU-dirnce  to  the  cooaulv  (Polyb.  zxxiiL  1.)  Ilia 
inaigna  of  office  were  ais  li^Ht*  whence  he  u 
called  by  Polybiua  i/yifutr  ot  trrpmyfy^s  i^awcAf- 
Kvs,  uid  &ometimea  aimply  i^ar4Kficvs.  Plutarch 
(SuUa,  5)  use>i  tlie  expfreaaion  vrpm-ffytM  voA.rrur4> 
At » iMcrperiod  th«  Pnator  bad  only  two  Iktoea 
in  RaMiL  (Ceiiiil'inua,  c>  24.)  The  pnetorvhrp 
was  at  first  ir^^"^""  to  a  consul  of  the  prtxt  dirij  y..ir 
aa  appeun  from  Livj.  L.  Papirioa  waa  jicaetoc 
afW  being  oodmL  <Ljr.  x.  47.) 

In  the  year  h.r.-iO  another  Praetor  wis  a^- 
poiitted,  wli<^  buAuieaa  waa  to  admumter  joatice 
in  matters  in  dispute  bMwen  peregrinl,  m 
grini  and  Roinan  citizens  ;  and  .accordiri.''y  hn  waa 
called  Praetor  Pcn-jfrinua.  (D.g.  1.  i;t.  2.  s.  28.) 
The  other  Praetor  waa  then  called  Praetor  Urbanna 
^  qpi  Jm  inter  civm  didti*'  Mid  MmeitimM  vmfij 
Pkiwtor  UriiMKU  and  Pmetor  Vihm.  The  tw« 
Pnieiors  det.  nnitu-d  by  lot  which  finictiuns  th.j" 
ahould  rcapccttvelr  exerciie.  If  eitb^  of  tboa 
waa  at  the  head  of  army,  the  other  pufutMtd 
nil  thf»  duties  of  lw>th  witliin  the  city.  Si.:re. 
timea  the  military  impenum  of  a  Praetor  wu  pr<»- 
longed  for  m  leeaM  J«w.  Whao  the  territories  of 
the  atate  were  extended  berwd  the  l-n;  i«  erf 
Italy,  new  praetors  were  made.  Tbua  t«a  i.>a£~ 
tors  were  created  a  c  227,  for  the  administratioa 
of  Sicilv  Mid  &»diiM,  Mid  tw»  mm  wen  addrd 
when  the  two  SfAoith  pimliwjM  wen  fenned  m,  c 
\D7.  A\'h- n  there  were  six  {•raelors,  two  st^v.  i 
in  the  city,  and  the  other  foax  went  abroad, 
(Lir.  xIt.  44).  Tb«  SMMta  ddMnind  ^ktk 
prorinres,  which  were  diatributed  among  them  by 
lou  (Lir.  xxxiL  27,  28.)  After  tbe  discharge  of 
hia  judicial  functiona  in  the  city,  a  Praetor  oftrn 
had  the  administration  of  a  pn>>  incc  with  the  tJ'Jd 
of  Propraetctr,  and  sometimes  with  the  tiik  of  Pn>- 
oonaul.  Sulla  incraued  the  number  of  Praeton 
to  eight,  which  Julius  Cacnr  laiaed  aooeeMiTely  to 
ten,  twelve,  fourteen,  and  aixteen.  (IKon  Caaaina, 
xlii.  .^1,  xlili.  51,  and  the  not  s  of  Ueiuiaru*. ) 
Augtiatua  after  several  changes  fixed  tbe  number 
M  twelve^  UndM  Tibcria  then  wen  nzteea. 
Twn  praetor*  wi-ro  appointed  by  ("a:id!us  fur  mat- 
ters reLitiug  U)  Etdcicuiuaii&ga,  wbca  liiiC  boaineaa 
in  this  department  of  the  Uw  had  become  Mtt* 
siderable,  hut  Titus  n-diited  the  nurulK-r  to  one 
and  Nerm  added  a  Praetor  for  tbe  dvci*ioo  of 
matters  between  the  Fiacua  and  individoab. 
"Thua,*^  aaya  Pompooina,  yaking  of  hia  ows 
time,  **  eighteen  praeton  administer  justice  (Jmt 
ilicunt)  in  the  State."   (I)ti;.  1.  tit  2.  8.  34.)  .M. 

Aureliiu,acc(uxling  to  Cnpitolizuu  (Ai.AuL  c.lO^ 
appointed  a  Pnwtor  lor  Matlen  i«ialn|r  to  tnlelii, 

wliich  nu:^t  ha.o  taken  place  after  Pomjx^r.'uj 
wrute.  [pANi>KCTAa.J  The  main  duties  of  lliO 
Praeton  wen  jodictal.  Mid  it  appears  that  it  waa 
found  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  incrca*  •  t>  r 
number,  and  lo  assign  Ui  them  special  departmenu 
of  the  adminiatration  of  juatiee. 

SometiMM,  eztnMdinMj  dntiea  wen  imposed 
on  them,  M  in  the  ease  of  the  Praetor  Peregrinua 
(U-C.  14-1)  who  was  coinnii.-sioutMi  by  a  Senatus- 
conauUum  to  look  after  the  repair  of  certain  a^uo* 
dnctiMid  to  nemittho  improper  ow  of  the  walMW 
(Frontmua,  D«  Aattaeduct^  lib.  1.) 

Tbe  Praetor  Urbaau*  waa  tgtdallj  eMnnl 
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Praetor,  and  he  was  ihc  first  in  ranV.  Ilia  datiet 
oonfioed  him  to  liuiue,  as  u  iiuplicd  by  the  name, 
and  h»  coaM  only  leave  the  city  for  ten  daya  at  a 
tioie.  It  wM  pait  of  bk  dal^  la  ■^erislnd  the 
Lndi  ApoUimrea.  H«  wat  mm  fba  <hl«r  magu- 
tmti"  fitr  the  administral' 'I,  i!"  justice,  nml  to  the  ; 
£dicta  of  tba  aocoeauva  praeton  the  Roman  Lav 
owm  in  a  gnat  deprae  na  deralopement  and  im- 
proTement.  Both  the  Praetor  Urbanat  and  the 
Praetor  Pcregrinas  haxl  the  Jot  Edicendi  (Oaitu, 
I.  9\  and  their  functions  in  this  rmpect  do  not  ap- 
p«ir  to  have  been  limited  on  the  f-mMishraent  of 
the  imperial  power,  though  it  muai  havo  bt>CJi 
frradnally  reatricted  a«  the  pmetiea  of  Imperial 
CoMUtotioiisaodRoacriptobaaiiiiieeiNniMn.  [Knio* 
Tini.1  TbelinttaoftbeMtwepnMlor«*«4BiBb- 
tration  wm»  ofmnd  bf  ^tmUilMnw  PR>- 

Tbe  cbief  jodUd  faMOem  «f  ^  PnuMr  fai 

CiTil  matters  consisted  in  ;;ivinir  a  judex.  [Ji  dkx.] 
It  was  only  in  the  case  of  Interdicts,  that  he  de- 
cid4^  In  a  summary  my.  [IimHIDlcT(;M.]  Pro- 
cecdiri;;^  t>efure  th*  powlair  wff»  technically  »id 

to  be  tu  Jure. 

Tlie  Praetors  alto  piwided  at  trii^  of  criminal 
matten,  These  were  the  QuaestioiiM  perpetuae 
(Cic  Bnt.  c  27),  or  the  trials  for  Repetundae, 
Amliitu*,  M;ijosU«,  and  Pi  culatus,  which,  Ii  n 
there  were  six  praeton,  were  asauned  to  four  out ! 
of  tbe  mmber.  Bulb  added  to  t£ese  Quaestiones 
those  of  Falsum,  De  Sicariifl  et  Vcncficis,  and  De 
Parricidis,  and  for  this  purpose  he  added  two  or 
Meafding  to  some  account*  four  praetors,  fur  the 
accounts  of  Pomponius  and  of  other  writen  do  not 
^ree  on  this  point  (Sucton.  Caesar,  41  ;  Dioa 
Out.  xlil  51.)  On  these  occasions  the  Praetor 
presided,  bttt  a  body  of  jadices  determined  by  a 
Biajority  of  irotee  the  condemnation  or  acquittid  of 
the  accused.    [Jt  dilr-m.] 

Tbe  Praetor  vhea  be  adnunistered  Jtutloe  aat 
«B  ft  adlla  Curalia  bi  ft  Tribnal,  whim  wm  tfait 
port  of  the  Court  wliich  was  appropriated  to  the 
Praetor  mud  his  asiessora  and  firiends,  and  is  op< 
posed  to  the  Subaellia,  er  part  ewfibd  by  the 

Judiees,  and  others  whn  werf  pn^^rrtV  <C]r.  IJrui. 
84.)  But  the  Praetor  could  do  many  miuisterial 
•cto  eat  of  eoon,  or  as  it  wm  «sffcased  e  phnn,  or 
tm  aeqm  beo,  which  terms  are  opposed  to  •  irUmmali 
or  «3t  tmperiore  loco :  fur  instance,  be  could  in  cer- 
tain cases  give  validity  to  the  act  of  inanuniisKion 
when  he  was  oot  of  dooist  as  on  bis  road  to  tbe  I 
bath  ei^  die  dieaM.  (G«ittt,L30.)  { 

A  person  who  bad  been  ejected  from  the  senate 
could  recover  his  rank  by  being  made  I'fatft«>r 
(Dion  Caaains,  xuvti.  80 ;  Plutarch,  CVeero,  17). 
S.i!!  i-t-tT!  made  praetor  M  fimtKiif 
OfoAofeta.  V  liion  OiAsius,  xiiL  o'2.) 

The  l'nu  tor»  existed  with  varyinj^  ncunbm  to 
a  late  period  in  the  Empire,  and  they  had  still 
jurisdlctio.  (Cod.  7.  tit.  62.  s.  17;  d.  tit  71.  i.  18.) 

The  functions  of  the  Praetors,  as  alwve  ob- 
served, were  chiefly  jodkiai,  and  this  ankle  sbooki 
be  eonpleled  by  a  icfeivMe  to  EoiCTtrir,  Imps* 
kii;m.  Judex,  JrnisDitTio,  MAfnsTRATfH,  Pro- 
viNciA.    To  the  authorities  referred  to  under 
Kdictem  oiay  be  added,  **  Die  Pritoriaefaen  Edicte 
der  lidmar,  Ac,  too  D.  Edoard  Sduader,  Weimar, 
i«15."  tO.L.J 
PUAKTO  RIA  A'CTIO.  [AcTia] 
P11A1:T0'HIA  COHORS.  [PRArronuM.] 
I'UAKTORIA'NI,  sc.  miliUt,  or  rradoriae 
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Cohorie*,  a  body  of  troop*  institutnd  by  Autnintns 
to  protect  his  iMTson  and  hi*  ptmer,  and  tailed 
by  that  name  nt  imitation  of  the  Praetoria  (h- 
kor$^  or  select  trtK^  which  attended  the  person  o| 
the  praetor  or  irenenl  of  the  Roman  army.  (Sal- 
lust,  Cut.  GO;  Cic.  fat.  li.  11  ;  Caes.  /{>■//.  <;,iIL 

1.  40.)  This  cohort  is  said  to  bare  beoa  first 
Armed  by  Scipio  Afneanns  eat  of  the  bcavesft 

troops,  whii!n  he  exempted  from  all  other  duties 
except  giiarduig  bis  perioii,  and  to  wboiQ  be  gave 
sixfold  pay  (Kcstus,  «.  v.) ;  bat  even  in  the  eaity 
times  of  the  republic  the  Roman  irrneml  seems  to 
havu  been  attended  by  a  •elt'ct  troop.  (Ltv.  ii.  20.) 
In  the  time  of  tbe  civU  wars  the  number  of  the 
pHMtoriaa  e^orts  was  greatly  ncveased  (Appiao, 
BA.  dm.  iii.  67,  r.  8) ;  but  the  eetaUisbment  of 
thcin  as  a  separate  force  was  owing  to  the  policy 
of  Augustas.  They  originally  consisted  of  nine 
(Tm.  Amm.  W.  B;  floet  Jw^.  49)  er  ten  eohorti 
(Dion  C.t«.  Iv.  24),  each  coti.sijtiiip  of  a  thousand 
men,  horse  and  foot  They  were  chosen  cmly 
from  Italy,  chiefly  from  Etruria  and  Umbria,  er 
ancient  I^itium,  nrri  rhf  old  colonics  (Tnc.  /.  e. 
J  list.  i.  U4),  but  allcrwards  frum  Maeedaaiti, 
Norioim,  nd  l^pahi  also.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxiv.  2.) 
Aagvstns,  in  aceonknee  with  his  general  policy 
ef  avoidfaig  tbe  appearance  of  despotism,  stationed 
only  three  of  these  cohorts  in  the  cajiital,  and  dis- 
persed the  remainder  in  tbe  adjacent  towns  of 
Italy.  (8aet  Aug.  49.)  TiberhH,  bowerer,  iHoder 
pretence  of  intrrHlncin;?  a  stricter  discipline  among 
them,  assembled  th«:m  all  at  lioine  in  a  permanent 
camp,  which  was  strooffly  fortified.  (Tnc.  Ann. 
iv.  -2;  Suet.  TiUr.  M ;  I>ion  Cass.  Ivii.  l.Q.)  Their 
number  was  increased  by  Vitcllios  to  sixteen  co- 
horts, or  16,000  muu  (Tac.  //iff.  il  93.) 

The  Praetorians  wm  distinguished  by  donbia 
pay  and  especial  privil^es.  Their  term  of  service 
was  orijinally  fixed  by  Augustua  at  twelve  years 
(Dion  Cass.  liv.  25),  but  was  afterwards  increased 
te  nzteen  jean  t  MM  when  they  had  senred  their 
time,  each  soldier  received  20,000  sesterces,  rl  I. 
Iv.  ;  Tac  Atm.  I  17.)  All  tbe  Praetorians 
seem  to  have  bad  the  same  rank  a*  the  ecntoriona 
in  the  re^jnlar  legions,  since  we  are  told  by  Dion 
(Iv.  24)  that  they  had  Uie  pnvik|^  of  rarrrinpr  a 
vitisC^dfSas)  like  the  centanoBSL  Tbe  I'ra.  tori.i)is, 
however,  loea  became  the  most  powerful  body  in 
tbe  state,  and  like  the  janissaries  at  Constantinople, 
frequently  depo»<Hl  and  elevated  emperors  accord- 
ing to  their  pleasure.  Even  tbe  most  pewerfnl 
ofthe  cmpeiw  wers  eblifsd  te cenrt  their  fimnr ; 
and  they  always  obtained  a  liWral  donation  upon 
the  aceemion  ot  each  emperor.  After  the  death 
of  Pertinai  (A.  D.  193)  they  OTen  offered  tbe  em- 
pire for  sale,  which  was  purchased  by  Didiiis 
Julianus  (Dion  Case.  Izxiii.  11  ;  bpartian.  Jtdiam. 

2,  Herodian.  ii.  7)  $  bot  upon  the  accession  of 
SeTCfOs  in  the  same  year  they  were  disbanded,  on 
aeroont  of  the  part  they  had  uken  in  the  death  of 
Pertlnax,  and  banished  froui  the  city.  (Dion  Cass. 
LlzIv.  l.p  Tbe  emperors,  however,  coold  not  di^ 
penae  with  goMds,  and  aeeordingly  the  Pneleiiaaa 
were  restored  on  a  new  model  by  Severus,  and 
increased  to  four  times  their  ancient  number.  In- 
stead of  being  levied  in  Itdy,  Macedonia,  Neri> 
niTn.  nr  Spiain,  as  formerly,  tho  be.'st  8'>ldier9  were 
now  liraujjhted  from  all  tbel^ions  on  the  frontiers; 
SO  that  the  praetdtimi  eohorts  now  formed  the 
bravest  troops  of  the  empire.  (Dion  Ca.^.  Ixxiv.  2; 
Herodian.  iii.  13.)  Diocletian  reduced  tb«ir  uvaa- 
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ben  atiA  almli.iht^l  thi-ir  jirivi!egc«  (AoreL  Vict. 

Gtes.  'di)}  i  thi  y  wt  re  still  alioired  to  remain  at 
Komr,  but  had  no  longer  the  guard  of  tb«  em- 
Mnr^  pvtM,  at  1m  mvtt  taidai  w  tk*  opitaL 
Their  nMiben  vcn  agMii  inawiwi  %f  11— tiaa, 

but  afuT  Jffent  \>y  Cf>n«tanlln  ■,  a.  d.  312,  they 
were  entirely  tupprtMMd  by  tb«  latter,  their  for^ 
tifitd  camp  deett«jr«A,  m  dwM  vbo  ImA  »ot 
periabed  in  the  battle  I  'fv  n  Constantine  and 
Jilaxeotiiu  were  diif>er»<*(i  nmuiig  tl*e  k>gU>ii«. 
(2o«imua,  ii.  17;  Amel  VicC  <U  Caet,  40.)  The 
new  form  of  government  eatabliahed  by  Constantine 
did  not  require  wich  a  body  of  troop*,  and  accoid- 
ingly  they  were  never  revived.  The  emperor^  body 
gwrd*  now  onlj  «mmla4  «l  tli*  ItoaiMiaoi, 
«o4  fiwt  QttdMr  t«»  wailM,  and  af  tlM 
(Cod.  12.  tit.  17;  C.kI.  Tlici>a.  G.  tit.  2  J.) 

The  oanmaiMien  of  the  Pzaetorian*  were  caUed 
PRAsncn  PsABTomjo,  whan 

bic  are  mrntiotictl  in  a  »f  paratc  arlicli* 

PRAEIU  111  UM  wai  the  name  of  the  gencral't 
tmi  in  the  camp,  aoi.  in*  ctlM  bcouue  the 
name  of  thf>  chief  Rnman  mn^ttmte  wa«  originally 
praetor,  aud  not  conituL  [Cam ha,  p.  349.]  The 
officen  who  attrmled  on  the  gencial  in  the  Prae- 
immm^  Md  fbntiad  liu  oawKuaf  im.  wmt  oiUed 
\j  tlM  MM  Mna.  (LtT.  m.  A.)  The  word  wm 
nlso  u*<d  in  wvrml  other  tigniScAV  which 
were  derived  from  the  original  one.  'i'iiut  the 
■Midaice  of  •  goifCfiMr  of  ■  provum  was  called 
the  Praetorimm  (Cic.  r.  Verr.  iv.  28,  r.  ; 
St.  John,  xviiL  38,  33)  ;  and  the  tame  imn<-  was 
alio  given  to  any  large  hoiiae  ar  fwlire.  (Siiet. 
Auff.  7'i,  CoZ.  37  ;  Juv.  L  7.t  ;  prtutotia  volmptati 
toMttm  dtmrvientia^  Dig.  50.  tit  Iti.  ■.  198.)  The 
canip  of  the  Praetorian  troopa  at  Rome,  and  frc- 
qaeatlj  tha  Pnntnrian  troopa  tltaaaaairca,  wan 
called  hf  lUt  HOMk  [PbaVMNUami.] 

PRAEVARICATOB.  [SWATViooiwn&tVM 

l^BrtLLANUlcJ 

PRA'NDIUM.  rCoBtta,  ^  SOe, 

PRECA'RIUM.  [iNTsnnicTTM.l 
PRELUM,  or  PRAKLUM,  i«  a  part  of  a 
pceai  tued  by  the  aaeiain*  in  making  wme,  olive- 
oil,  and  jia|ior.  The  press  iucif  was  oill<'d  tur- 
cu'ittr ;  and  tiu-  prxluni  was  ikat  port  which  wa« 
either  tcrewod  or  knocked  down  upon  the  thing* 
to  ba  preued,  in  order  to  aqneete  aaft  tha  last 
jnieea.  (Serv.  ad  Vinf.  G«or^.  il  242;  VilfnT.-vL  9.) 
Sometime*,  however,  prelum  and  torcuhir  are  u»ed 
•a  coAvertibla  tansa,  a  part  bmng  named  inatead 
of  tha  wbob.  Af  ragiida  tlw  pwaamg  of  tlw 
grapea,  it  should  be  rememlKTcd  t'i:it  >  r,. 
firat  troddrn  with  the  feet }  bat  as  thi9  pn>ce8«  did 
aol  pcaaa  oot  all  the  juice  of  the  grapea,  they  were 
nfterwarda,  with  their  stalks  and  peels  (xv/'i  ei 
yhlJicuii),  put  under  the  prelum.  (Vurru,  dn  He 
Hust.  i.  54  ;  comp.  Colum.  ziL  38.)  Cato  (d«  He 
RuiL  31)  adviaed  his  conntrymen  always  to  make 
the  prelum  of  the  wood  of  black  maple  (mrpinms 
iitni).  Afu  r  all  the  juice  was  prested  out  of  the 
grapea,  they  were  collected  in  auks,  water  was 
poond  upon  tben,  and  aftar  atmding  a  night  they 
were  preased  again.  The  liquor  thus  ol)tained 
called  lora ;  it  was  preaerved  la  casiu,  and 
naed  aa  a  diiok  for  workmen  during  the 
winter.  rA'  ino,  ^  p.)  Reapeetin^  the  u«i  of  tVi- 
prelum  iu  uuikinp;  olive-oil*  and  in  tlie  ruanuUicture 
of  papM'*  aaa  Plin.  H.  JV.  sr.  1,  ziii.  25  ;  Colum. 
xiL  60.  [L.  S.] 

PRIAUCG'BIUS^  a  imhm  ftTon  to  vartoua 
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officera  and  dignitariea  under  the  later 
empire,  ia  explained  by  Suidaa  (s.  r.)  to  be  the  pes^ 
i>m  who  hold*  the  fint  rank  in  aiiy  thing.  The 
atjsMkgy  of  (ha  word  ia  daahtful :  k  ia  i 


name  stood  flat  fal  the  wax  (crni\  that  is  the 
tablet  mado  of  wmz:,  which  cootaioed  a  liat  of  per- 
sons of  aajrnnk. 

Tlie  word  Primic^rioa  doea  not  socm  to  hare 
Lieeu  always  applied  to  tha  person  who  was  at  tje 
head  of  aay  dapartaMul  of  tho  Mate  or  aray,  b<u 
alao  to  the  one  second  in  rr«nmaiMi  or  aathority  ; 
aa«  for  instance,  the  I'rwiwtrimt  Saeri  CtAiemli, 
«hD  wa5  under  the  JhratpoaUta  Satri  GiAicwU. 
[PaAxraatTua.1  Vaiiaaa 
tiaMd,  aitho  ~ 


Irciornm  (Cod.  12.  tit  17.      2).  FuhriM  (Cod. 
1 1.  tit.  9.  a.  2),  Atmtormm  (Cod.  12.  UL  2&  a.  l), 
Ntitmimmm  (Cod.  12.  th.  7)* 
PRIMIPILA'RES.    [ExxRcrrrs.  p.  SQS,  k) 
PRLMIPl'LUS.    [ExfcHUTU*.  a  5**5.J 
PRINCEPS  JUVENTUTIS.  (Eaoma.] 
PRINCEPS  SENATUS.  [SaNATOs.] 
PRINCIPA'LIS  PORTA.  [CAoraA,  p.  249.J 
PRI  NCIPES.    [E\KRciT(  s  P^  495 — l*7.J 
PKINCl'PIA.   l£xBaciTi;a,  a.  502,  b.] 
PRIVILB'OIUM.   fLsx,    CM.  k] 
PimAGOGElAS    GRAPHE  (wpoayury^Uf 
ypa4^)^  a  proaecution  againat  thoae  jperaana  who 
parihwwd  tho  d^iading  aSoo  of  paapo  or  fn^ 
i  unn  (Tfwaymyai).     Bv  \hr-  ]:'i-x  r.f  S  .Ion  the 
hcavitsl  puDishment  (t^  fitytara  «riTijMa>  »aa 
inflicted  « tUtk  a  paiaoB  (^  tis  i\tv0*po0  vaula 
1l  yvtnuca  rp^ayvytiffr),  Ae»eh.  c.  J^marck  3.  '26. 
cd.  Steph.).    Accordiug  to  Plutarch  (Soi.  23),  a 
penalty  of  twenty  drachma  was  impoaed  fot  the 
aaiao  oihaca.   To  teooncilo  thia  staianM 
that  of  Aaachhiaa,  wo  aio j  aoppioa  with 

(Pntr.  uuil  A7(i<;.  vol.  ii.  p.  216)  that  the  "_iw 
mentioned  by  PliUarch  applied  only  to  prastitatn. 
An  enunple  af  a  MB  aat  to  death  for  Cdcing  aa 
Olynthian  •.•>!  toabrotnc!  (irr^ai our^^AOTot) 
occurs  in  l)iiu-irchiu  (e.  iMmatk.  ^3,  ed.  6teph.jL 
A  proaecution  of  a  man  by  Ilyperidea  M  «pa» 
yuyt<f  i»  mentioned  hy  Pollux  (iii.  27).  A  chanr* 
(probably  ^Ise)  was  bnmght  agaiujt  Aspasui  lor 
getting  ueeboni  w  omen  into  her  honae  far  the  Wm 
of  Pendaib  (Flat  Pwid.  i2 1  Ahatoph.  ^«kar«. 
527.)  In  taaamtim  with  thia  subject  ae«  tbo 
Ii  KT;iiKKSKos  Graphk  and  Phthorao  Ton 
Ct.auTiiuu>N  GaArHB.  (Meier,  AU.  Pttt,  a. 
m)  [C.  R.  K.) 

PRO'ROLE  (irpo€oX4i),  an  afcusatlon  of  a  ct;. 
iniual  nature,  preferred  betore  the  people  oi  Atbetia 
in  assembly,  with  a  view  to  obtain  their  sanction 
for  hrineing  the  chanie  hofore  a  judicial  tribunaL 
It  may  be  compjircd  iu  this  one  respect  (viz.^  that 
it  waa  a  {Hvliniinjiry  step  lo  a  more  forrnal  triaQ 
with  our  appltc-itioa  for  a  criaiioat  iafaraiatiatt  ; 
though  ill  repu  d  to  the  ohjeet  mai  mode  of  |mK 
ceeiiiii?  thtTi-  is  not  much  reaenihlajice.  Tho 
wpeCoA^  waa  reacrred  for  those  caaea  whata  tha 
pohlie  had  inaiaiBad  an  iajorf,  or  whara,  ftoai  tlw 
station,  power,  or  influence  of  t!ii  ri -rmquent.  the 
prosecutor  might  deem  it  hwirdous  to  proceed  in 
the  ordinary  way  without  being  authonsed  by  a 
vr,'j'  nf  the  soverci^Ti  n?-."niViIv-  In  thi<»  point  it 
diiti-red  from  the  fi<ray~ftMii,  that  m  the  latter 
the  peof^  wan  called  upan  «lhor  la  poowRuioe 
fiiuil  judgment  or  to  direct  ftrme  peculiar  method 
of  trial  i  whorau  ia  tho  vp«£eAi^  after  the  iudg* 
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nant  of  the  atsemblj,  the  partiec  proceeded  to 
trial  in  the  tuual  manner.  The  court  before  whom 
they  appeared,  however  influenced  they  mii(ht  be 
faj  tha  prauuidieium  of  the  pMple,  wan  andcr  no 
l^al  eompmiott  to  Md»  tatir  JiBlriiiii ;  and 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  ri  it  in:probal)Ie  that  if  the 
people  refiiMd  to  givt  judgmcat  m  frrotir  of  the 
coBplainaat,  he  might  ttill  proeeed  a||auiet  bia  ad- 
versary by  a  ypa-t'T,  or  a  private  action,  according 
to  the  iiatare  of  liie  caae.  (PUtner,  I'roc  mud  Kl. 
vol.  i.  p.  S82.) 

The  caiea  to  which  the  «peffd\4  wa«  applied 
were  oomplatnta  agaioat  magittratee  for  official  mit- 
eondnct  or  oppreeeion ;  againet  thoee  pnblic  in- 
■d  meduaf^aakan  who  were  callad  #«ko- 
;  apuBit  Umw  who  outraged  pabliedeecDcy 
at  the  religioue  festivals  ;  and  n^mittst  all  tucb  as 
bjr  evil  practices  azhibtted  diaafi'ection  to  the  ttatc. 

<Haipoe,  aiMl  SttidUt  &    liM«X*V*^<>*^  t 

viii.  46  ;  Aeech.  de  FoAb  L^  4!J  i  IiMB>  Wfff>} 
ijnil.  344,  ed.  Sleph.) 

With  resLi«ct  to  niagietratce,  Schdmann  {de  Comit. 
Dl  231)  thmlu  that  the  xpotoKtl  could  only  be 
brought  i^net  thrm  at  tlioae  iwtxupvrwlai  which 
were  held  at  the  fint  rnvfia  iutKnrla  in  every  Pry- 
taneia,  when  tha  pMpla  io^aindtiitotlMcandMct  of 
magictratee,  widi  •  vlw  to  entiiMM  llMai  in  dice 
or  depo»o  them,  according  to  their  deserts.  Aji 
a¥ample  of  magiitratea  beiiur  w  depoeed  occurs  iu 
I)«Btotk.a.7Va«r.l8S0.  Tba  people  (eaya  Schd- 
mann) could  not  priKCcd  to  thr  iTi^tipcrrwia  ex- 
cept nil  the  ooropiamt  (irpo£uA^)  of  Mime  individual ; 
the  dofwsed  Miwtiate  waa  afttfuaida  topoght  to 
trial,  it'  the  n eraser  thought  [•rf>iHT  to  prosecnte  the 
matter  further.  There  appears,  however,  to  be  no 
authority  for  .limiting  the  upotoKcu  against  magi- 
AtfMca  to  tbaae  particular  oecHiopat 
writnt  haiv*  not  agreed  with  firhlfcwi 
tMiint.  ( Plainer,  /'roe.  imm<  A  VoL  L  pi  3U  ; 
Jiieier,  AU.  Proa  p.  272.) 

An  aBUDpte  ef  a  ayetaX^  ag*^  Sycophants  is 
that  which  the  pi  y  !  ',  1:  r nv  Hng  too  Into  their 
error  iu  putting  to  death  tiie  geuerais  whc  gai»«d 
tha  battle  of  AiginaM^  dirsctcd  to  be  brought 
against  their  accusers.  (Xea.  Hdl.  i.  7.  §  VJ. ) 
Another  occurs  in  Lysias  (e.  Agorut,  136,  cd. 
Steph.),  where  the  words  onAX^^Iipr  taratrrti  koX 
4p  Hih^  aal  if  vtf  SiKoanipl^  avKO<payTlas 
laeriyvmTt,  deacriba  the  coune  of  proceeding 
in  til  is  method  af  (nMCDtklL  (flfbffllfflllff,  de 
Ctm.  p.  234.) 

Hmmm  wba  wnlced  dia  pmUie  rainea  dandea- 
tuiely,  and  those  who  were  guilty  of  p<cul;ition  or 
embeszlemoit  of  the  public  money,  were  liable  to 
a  vfo<aA4  A  cMa  or  cnbcHkaant  ii  refeifed  to 
by  Demosthenes  e.  Afid.  5n4.  ( Scbomaail»  l>  A  ; 
Platner,  /Vxic  uud  KL  vol.  i.  p.  34 i.) 

Dut  the  -wpotoKii  whieh  baa  baeooM  noat  eel^ 
brated,  o\ving  to  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against 
Afeidiaa,  is  that  which  was  brought  Un  niishch.'v- 
viour  at  public  festivals.  We  learn  from  the  laws 
citod  in  that  speech  (517,  518,571)  that  irf>o«oAal 
wars  enrfoinea  against  any  persons  who,  at  the 
Dionysian,  Thargejian,  or  Kleusinian  festival  (and 
the  same  enactment  was  probably  extended  to 
«dier  fiesiivBls>,  bad  been  guilty  ef  toeb  an  oflbnee 
n.s  Ti-rtild  fall  within  the  descriptinn  of  i/rtStia 
wffU  iofniiy.  A  riot  or  disturbance  daring  the 
CMOUBjr,  an  as&aoll;  ar  Other  gross  insoU  or  ont- 
Tfi^,  cornTni;-.^!  upon  any  of  the  p<  rfomers  or 
^P'X-tators  of  the  games,  whether  dtixeu  or  foreigner, 
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and  eren  upon  a  slave,  mucb  morp  npon  a  magistrate 
or  officer  engaged  in  superintending  the  perfomiaiice; 
an  attempt  to  imprison  by  legal  process,  snd  even 
a  levying  ot  esacntion  mta  toe  goods  of  a  debtoi^ 
daring  tha  camimuHMa  or  tba  fcrtival,  was  held  to 
be  a  profanation  of  its  sanctity,  and  to  subject  the 
ot&nder  to  the  penalties  of  these  stotntos.  For 
any  such  offinios  eanplamt  wm  to  be  mdo  to  tho 
^*rvt;ine8  (i.  r.  the  Prci 'Ir:  \  v.  h  i  were  to  bring  for- 
ward the  charge  at  an  aAsembiy  to  be  held  «oon 
after  the  festival  in  the  theatre  of  Dionysus.  The 
defeitdiuit  was  to  be  produced  before  the  a^seniblr. 
Both  parties  were  heard,  and  then  the  people  pro- 
ceeded to  vote  by  show  of  hands.  Those  who 
voted  in  iiavoar  of  tiw  ffoaeeutttm  w«e  aaid  koto. 
X«<poTorf  «>,  tboae  who  wem  agshist  it  iiwox*tpo- 
Tof*7y.  The  complainant  was  said  rpoSaWtadcu 
rbw  itiKovyrOf  and  the  people,  if  they  condemned 
Um,  «)paMmn««SMK.  (MoMtkA  iWUL  678, 5891 

Some  difficulty  has  arisen  in  explaining  the  fol- 
lowing woida  in  Ibo  law  above  relioTed  to :  —  rits 
wpo€o\at  TapaitiSrtf^eiy  Zffcu  iw  /j.)}  iKT^na^ivax 
oiffiy.  Platner  {Proc  und  KL  vol.  i.  p.  and 
Schifanann  (ete  Com.  p.  238)  suppose  that  by  these 
words  the  PtytHMS  m  fammanded  to  bring  before 
the  people  ttoaa  eonnibunto,  Iter  wbidi  satis&ction 
has  not  been  made  by  the  offender  to  the  prose- 
cutor ;  and,  to  show  that  a  compromise  would  bo 
leffal,  Pbrtner  rsfcvi  to  Domostbanai^  e.  Mid.  Ui, 
^i'-'-  ;  ff>  which  we  may  add  the  circumstance  that 
Demosthenes  is  said  to  have  compromised  hischaigo 
against  Meidios  for  a  sum  of  money.  Meter  (AH, 
Pror.  p.  275)  explains  it  thus:  that  the  Prytanes 
(or  rather  Proedri)  were  to  bring  before  the  people 
all  the  vpoCoAaf,  except  those  of  a  trifling  cha- 
mstai^  for  which  tb^  w«e  tbcnselvca  empowered 
to  impose  a  fine.  (As  to  the  pomv  ef  fining  see 
Aft.  I'roc.  p.  34.)  If  we  suppose  the  complaint  to 
take  the  name  of  mpo^hii  upon  its  being  presentod 
to  the  Pfoedri,  the  expression  larrrieipilnf  wpofM^ 
will  caus<_>  no  difficulty  ;  for  as  iiKt)v  rlvtiv  signifies 
to  pay  the  dauuigea  awarded  ia  an  action,  so  irpo- 
(oAV  Tiystr  may  signify,  to  pay  the  fine  impeaad 
by  the  magistrates  hi  fure  whom  the  charge  was 
brought ;  aiid  irpoSoAV  is  uot  umhI  iiiipruperly  for 
^iffoAi^,  any  more  tlian  8(Ni|y  is  for  tittup  in  tbo 
other  case.  Perhaps  there  is  more  force  in  another 
objection  urged  by  Platner,  vis.,  that  (according  to 
this  interpn  lntion)  the  not  bringing  the  case  before 
tho  assembly  is  made  to  depend  on  the  nm-pap- 
ment^  and  not  (as  m^ht  bare  beea  expected)  od 
the  imfxmtioH  of  the  fine. 

The  people  havbg  given  their  sentence  for  the 
prosectttion,  the  case  was  to  be  bnmgfat  into  tbo 
court  of  Ileliaea.  In  certain  msrs  of  a  son'ons 
nature  the  defendant  might  be  reijuired  to  give 
bail  for  his  iinpearance,  or  (in  default  thereof) 
to  prison.  (Meier,  7 'roc.  p.  276.)  The  persons 
on  whom  devolved  the  ji7»M*"'^o  SiKturriiftlov  were, 
according  to  Pollux  (viii.  87),  the  Thesmothetae. 
Mei^  (1.0.)  tbtnka  this  weald  depend  en  tho 
nature  of  the  caraae,  and  dmt  open  a  eMife  for  tho 
profanation  of  i  fi  -tival,  the  cognizance  would  be- 
long to  such  of  the  three  superior  archons  as  had 
the  snperinlendmee  tbereaC  This  would  (no 
doulit)  follow  from  the  ordinary  principles  of  Athe- 
nian jurisprudence  ;  but  it  may  be  conceived  that 
the  extraordinary  nature  of  tho  eeni|i]aint  hy 
€o\^  might  take  it  out  of  the  common  course  of 
practice.  (Platner,  p.  3ild.)  The  dicasts  bad  to  pr»* 
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Tiniinre  ihfir  T*rdict  on  thf  pntlt  of  th«*  pnrtr,  ami 
to  the  penalty,  which  mi.'lit  In-  <1<  ;ith,  or 

only  a  pccuniarj  fine,  aooordillg  t  i  th<  ir  di^xn-tion. 
The  trial  (it  Mem*)  wtt  aManded  with  bo  h*k  to 
the  pro»ecator,  who  wateoiind«nd  to  pnie9«A  under 
the  aitthoritT  of  the  ptpdhw  dwMe.  (Mi-i<  r.  Att. 
/VWL  n.  277.)  [C.  R.  K.j 

PROBOULEUMA  <«y<»faw>y*a).  [Doulb, 
Ik^in,  1,.] 

PltUUOULI  {wp69o»\oi\  a  nune  applicnhie 
to  aiij  iwtma  wbo  are  appointed  to  coiuult  nr  take 
measures  for  the  Wm  fit  of  tlic  jM  oplo.  Thu.*,  thr 
dclc^tcs  who  were  sent  by  the  twelve  loui^ii 
citiea  to  attend  the  Paninnian  cooMili»md  deliberate 
•n  the  affaire  of  the  confederMjr,  called 
tovKoi.  (Herod.  Ti.  7.)  So  w«t«  tlM  depiitie*  lent 
by  the  »cvcml  Greek  atates  to  attend  the  con^M 
at  th«  UthmiM,  oo  the  occmhqq  of  th*  Mcood  Per- 
ika  invaMn  (Hefod.  irtL  179)  t  th«  co> 

roy»  whivm  tVic  nn  i-k/*  .uTf'ed  to  tend  aiimi:i!!y  tfi 
PlaUea.  (  Plutarch,  A  nti,  21.)  The  word  i«  'sdti> 
luod  like  mfut^vKeutu,  ta  dettof*  an  olinafehica! 
1kh!\',  in  wlintii  thi*  iroi'f rnmrnt  of  a  state  wx* 
vested,  or  who  at  letul  fxfici»cd  auii)tr»li)i(g  powor 
over  the  lenalo  and  popnlar  asietnbliea.  Such  were 
the  sixtj  •etiatora  of  Cniduf  ;  and  a  similar  body 
appean  to  hare  existed  at  Megara,  where,  although 
democracT  prevailed  at  an  earlier  period,  the  go- 
TenuBeot  becaiiM  oltgvcliical  bafora  tha  beginning 
«r th€  PHapoiuMaiaii  war.  (ArkL  PoL  It.  1 9.  §  8,  vi. 
5.  ?  13  ;  ^t^l^■^,  A>r,iii.  J).  §  10  ;  WarliAimith,  Al- 
tertk.  ToL  i.  pU  2.  p.  91  ;  Schdmaiin,  ^  »^i<y.  jWr.  fmbl. 
f.  82.)  A  itodj  of  OMn  called  vpMouAo*  were  ap- 
pointed at  Athens,  after  the  end  "f  thi-  Si<  ilian  war, 
to  act  M  a  coimuutee  of  public  aaft  ty.  Ttnicydides 
(vtUu  1)  oalU  them  ^xh*  "^^^  wf>t<r€vTipmp  4*^$^^, 
wrirts  wtpl  titp  9ap6irrmf  iet  iw  Ktupht  f  Wftotov- 
Ktiamci.  Thej  were  ten  in  number.  (Suidaa,  $.  v. 
Tlp6€ov\oi.)  Whether  their  appointment  aroae  oat 
af  aojr  comeertad  plaa  fat  ovrrtoning  tha  eoaittta* 
tfon,  w  doaVtfbL  Th*  aateiwible  oMmI  aft  kaat  waa 
<ri;r>'P'iit  ;  ami  the  mi-risurfs  whiLh  tlicv  took  for 
detendtng  their  country,  and  protecuting  the  war, 
appev  to  have  been  prudent  and  Tifonau.  Thoir 
ntithority  did  not  last  mtuh  li>ri),'<T  than  a  year  ; 
for  a  year  and  a  halt'  ai'tcrwards  Pisand<T  and  h\s 
collcagiica  eatabliihad  tha  eamcU  af  Foar  1 1  undrod, 
by  which  the  democracy  waa  otcrthrown.  (Thocyd. 
viii,  67  ;  Wachamoth,  roL  i.  pU  2.  p.  197.)  The 
fitat  step  which  had  been  taken  by  Pitandcr  and 
bit  paity,  wa*  to  procure  the  eloctioQ  of  a  body  of 
nan,  odled  ^vyypai^tit  aj^ro«rfMirg/»fr,  who  were 
to  draw  up  a  plan,  Ui  be  submitted  to  tlio  poopio, 
for  remodelling  the  constitutioa.  Thacydides  says 
they  were  ten  in  nombn;  HarpoctaUon  («.  v. 
2i'77(ja^«if)  cites  Andminn  and  Philochorus 
having  stated  that  thirty  were  cho»oii,  and  adds, 

wpotovKttv.  Tlii'i  and  the  language  of  Suidas  («.e. 
lip6Sov\ot)  have  led  SchKmann  to  conjecture  that  the 
wfttmilm  wan  alectod  (TVfypa^ls^  and  twenty 
naia  MfMQi  Maoeiated  with  thenit  making  in  all 

the  thirty  mentioned  by  Andfotion  and  Philoelionu. 

(Ant.  jn'r.  piifJ.  IBl.)  f)lhpr»  have  thought  thai 
the  (rvyypaiptii  of  Thucydides  bare  been  cou- 
finndad  by  grammarians  with  die  thirty  tyrants, 

who  were  first  choson  o!  rohs  trar^iovs  *ifiovs 
9vyypd^t»ai  Kalf  obi  waXiT njuovtri.  (Xen.  tfeU. 
ii.  3.  8  2  ;  Cooler,  ad  Tkue.  vi  L  r,7.)  These 
Athi^niai)  *p6iov\oi  art>  alludi-d  to  ]jy  AristiiphaiU'S 
is  the  Lj^tutndii  (4ti7),  wltich,was  acted  Lii<:  year 


an.  r  the  Sicilian  Meat,  and bjrLjrfas,  e,  KnUaitlu 
I      c>d.  Su-ph.  [C.  R.K.1 
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PROCLE'SIS    (wf>4Kk'n«tt).  [DiArrsTAX, 

p.  3!*8,  h.l 

PROCONSUL  i«  an  officer  who  acts  in  tbe 
place  of  a  eemal  witbovt  boldii^  the  aika  of  eao- 

sul  it.«<>If  ;  thoiiirh  th<*  procdDsiil  was  priH-nillr  attt 
who  had  held  tiie  otiioe  uf  oanaal,  io  that  the  pre* 
consulship  was  a  continuation,  ^eagli  •  andifiad 
<tii«\  of  the  consulnhip.  The  hrsX  tim'""  that  we 
meet  with  a  cuu«u!,  whuee  imperium  was  projected 
after  the  year  of  his  consulshipi,  it  at  tbe  caan 
nnwcement  of  the  second  Samnite  war,  at  the 
of  the  consular  year  327  B.  c,  when  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  prolong  th 

rogm*)  ofQ.  PablUhu  Philo,  wboearetara  ta  Roae 
would  haea  baea  Ibllewad  by  ibo  leai  of  neat  af 

the  advantages  that  bad  been  ga:n  d  in  hit  cam- 
p:iign.  (Liv.  riii.23,  26.)  The  power  of  proconsal 
•  «ra«  conferred  bj*  senatusconsnltain  and  plcbie* 
iitum,  and  was  nearly  r<]iial  to  that  of  a  rtx>iUr 
cutijui,  far  he  had  the  imperium  aud  jiLnMi;4.iia, 
but  it  differed  inasmach  as  it  did  not  extend  over 
the  city  and  its  immediate  vicinity  (see  Niebehi; 
Hitl.  ofHonUy'm.  p.  186,  who  infers  it  from  Gains,  iv. 
104,  lo.V),  and  was  conferred  without  the  aospida 
by  a  nere  denoa  of  tba  aeoata  and  paopta,  aad  net 
in  tba  aondtia  te  alaetieaB.  (liv.  x-t^ 
xxxii.  2n.  ixiv.  13.)  Hence  whcnerer  a  prci^n- 
sul  icd  his  army  back  to  Rome  tor  the  purpose  of 
holding  n  tTMBBph,  the  imperium 
espwiaMy  trranted  to  him  hy  the  p<MpV,  ublth 
wms,  of  course,  not  necessary  when  a  Ci>!i«at  tri- 
umphed during  the  year  af  hit  office.  Liry  {wk 
4),  it  is  true,  mentions  men  appointed  with  pro- 
consular power  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  the 
tiTMo  of  i'uhiilius  Philo  ;  but  there  is  this  diflierence, 
that  in  this  oariicr  instance  the  proeeoankr 
il  B0t  aa  fsspsTM—  fmrogatum^  bat  s  fnA 
pointment  ns  coniinander  of  the  rt^-^crve,  and 
Niehtthx  {Hitt,  of  Hamty  il  p.  123)  justly  remaritt 
tbat  IdTf  hen  fiabably  8p|4ies  the  phraseology  «f 
a  mtich  latiTtiine  to  thi.-  c<  '  imndfr  of  tho  rt»!««'rre  ; 
and  this  the  more  prokiL.e  as  I>ionysitts  (ix.  12) 
speaks  of  this  hrrurrpaTTry&s  as  baiviaf  b»fn  ap- 
pointed by  the  consubi  Ninete^  rrAn  after  the 
proconsulship  of  Publilios  Philo,  3UJi  a.  c  ,  L;vr 
(iz.  42)  relates  that  the  senate  alone,  and  withoat 
a  plebiaettan,  pralonaad  tha  inpeciaa  of  tba  CMal 
Q.  PaMna  MaxiamsllalliHna  i  bat  H  b  Muifcrt 
that  here  again  Livy  tninsfiers  a  later  injtitiiiian  to 
a  ttme  when  it  did  not  yet  exist ;  for  it  was  only 
by  the  lex  Maeda  a.  c.)  tbat  tba  H—ti  ab> 
tained  the  right  tn  prolong:  t'lr  impcrinm. 

When  the  numWr  of  liomau  provinces  had  be- 
come great,  it  was  customary  fcr  the  eutsals,  wba 
during  the  latter  period  of  the  republic  spont  the 
year  of  their  consulship  at  Rome,  to  uodertaJet:  at 
its  close  the  conduct  of  a  war  in  a  province,  or  ita 
peaoefiil  adminiftiatiQa.  iCk.  4$  N9U  Dmtr,  n.  1 1 
Liv.xxzitl35;  Cie.dtf  Fbit.YtiL5.  13.)  Tbeta 
are  some  extraordinary  ca*cs  on  record  in  which  a 
man  obtained  a  province  with  the  title  of  prooonsal 
without  harii^  held  tba  eoMulabip  bafara.  TWa 
fint  case  of  this  kind  occurred  in  r  r.  211,  whrn 
young  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  was  created  proconsul  of 
Spain  in  the  comitia  centuriata.  ( Liv.  xxti.  UL) 
During  the  last  [xriod  of  thf  n^public  such  rases 
occurred  looro  ire<j[ueutly.    ^i'luL  ^eaia^  I'aaL  4  ; 
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.  UM  coiuuiar  province  in  tne 
wm  gefmaM  bj  procontala. 
rfw  RSmiKkm  BtelUt,  §  366, 


PRODIGIUM. 

Cic  ^  Lv*  R«>p«cting  the  powers  and 

jmiadietion  «f  the  pnwoorak  in  the  piwioeeii  tee 

Provincia. 

After  the  administration  of  the  cmpLro  was 
newly  ngriMed  by  Cons  tan  tine,  parts  of  certain 
dioeeeei  wen  ander  the  adminUtration  of  pro- 
eonMlt.  TIrat  a  part  of  the  diocese  of  Asia,  called 
Asia  in  a  narrower  sense,  Achaia  in  the  diocesL' 
of  Macedaaia,  and  Um  consular  province  in  the 
dieflwe  of  Afiffee^ 
(Walter,  ffsidlfolle 

2d  edit)  [L.  S.] 

PROCUBITOaiESw  (Extserroe,  f.  AOS,  a.] 

PROCURATOR  is  the  person  who  has  the 
nuuu^emeut  of  any  business  coniniittcd  to  him  by 
rnedicr.  Thus  it  is  applied  to  a  person  who  inain- 
tains  or  defends  nn  nrtion  on  behalf  of  another,  or, 
as  we  should  my,  an  attorney  [Actio]  :  tu  a 
steward  in  a  fiunily  [Calculator]  :  to  «a  officer 
in  the  pcDvioces  belonj^ing  to  the  Caesar,  who  at- 
tended to  the  duties  discharged  by  the  quaestor  in 
the  other  provinces  [Pkovincia]:  to  an  officer 
eng^^ed  in  the  administiatioD  of  the  Fiscus  [Fis- 
CI7S):  aad  to  vnrbttt  other  odBcm  under  the 
empire. 

PRODI'OIUM  In  iu  widest  acceptation  dc- 
netee  eny  lifm  hy  which  the  gods  indicated  to  men 

n  future  eTeut,  whether  good  or  evil,  and  thus  in- 
cliid  8  omens  and  auguries  of  every  description. 
( Virj?.  Ae».  T.  638  ;  Sernus,  ad  loe. ;  Plin.  H.N. 
tu  37  ;  Cic  iJ»  Verr.  iv.  49.)  It  is,  however, 
generally  employed  in  a  more  restricted  sense  to 
ligntfy  some  strange  incident  or  wonderfol  appear- 
ance which  wai  npposed  to  herald  the  appoech 
of  miifbrtone,  and  happened  under  such  euvum* 
stances  aa  to  announce  that  the  calamity  was  im- 
pending orer  a  whole  community  or  nation  tatber 
than  private  individaaU.  The  word  nay  he  eon« 
sidered  synonymous  with  osienium^  mon^irum,  por- 
teutum,  **  Quia  enim  osteudunt,  porteudunt,  moQ«- 
trant,  praedieont ;  ostenta,  portenta,  roonstni,  pro- 
digia  dicuntur."  (Cic.  </« i.  42.)  It  should 
he  obcerred,  however,  that  frodigitun  must  be  de- 
rived fron  <^  and  not  ttm  d!toi,aa  Cieero  would 
bave  it 

Since  prodigies  were  viewed  as  direct  manifesLv 
tions  of  the  wrath  of  heaven,  and  warnings  of 
coming  vengeance,  it  was  believed  that  this  wrath 
might  be  appeased,  and  consequently  this  venge- 
ance averted,  bj*  prayers  and  sacrifices  duly  otTcred 
to  the  odbnded  powers.  This  being  a  matter  which 
deeply  eeaeemed  the  pnUie  weKare,  tin  neecHaiy 
rites  were  in  ancient  times  repularly  performed, 
under  the  direction  of  the  pontilices,  by  the  consuls 
before  they  left  the  city,  the  solemnities  being 
called  pr'irrtrrttio  prodigionm.   Although  from  the 
very  nature  ot  the  occurrences  it  was  impossible  to 
anticipate  and  provide  for  every  contingency,  we 
have  reason  to  know  that  rules  for  expiation,  ap- 
plicable to  a  great  variety  of  cases,  were  laid  down 
i  n  t  h  e  0$lenfa  rin^  the  lAri  RittuUe*,  an  d  other  sacred 
books  <^  the  Etrurians  (Cic.  de  Div.  i.  33  ;  MUlIcr, 
JBIfniifcr,  vol.  I  pp.  33,  36,  343,  vol.  ii.  pp.  SO,  99, 
122,  1.11,  146,337),  with  the  contents  of  w  hich  the 
Romati  priests  were  well  acquainted ;  and  when  the  i 
prodigy  waa  of  •  my  lenihle  or  anprModented  | 
nature  it  was  usual  to  seek  counsel  from  some  re- 
nowned Tuscan  seer,  from  the  Sibyliuie  books,  or 
even  !  i  in  the  Dslphie  oracle.   Prodigies  were  fre> 
qirriitly  suffered  to  i>a*9  vr.hrrded  when  thcv  were 
cousidcred  to  have  uo  direct  reference  to  public 
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affairs,  u,  for  example,  when  the  marvel  reported 
had  heen  observed  in  a  private  mansion  or  in  soma 
town  not  closely  connected  with  Rome,  and  in  this 
case  it  was  said  uou  tuteipi,  but  a  regular  record  of 
the  more  important  was  carefully  pneewed  in  the 
Annalii  ae  nay  be  seen  from  the  nomerous  details 
disponed  throughout  the  extant  books  of  Livy. 
(See  Liv.  ii.  42,  iii.  10,  xxiv.  44,  xxxvii.  xliii. 
13 ;  MuUer,dMiS(nis&sr,voL  ii.  p.  191  ;  Hartong, 
dit  Rdigkm  <fsr  Ammt,  voLL  p. 96 ;  and  for  aa 
interesting  essay  on  the  il!astrations  of  Natural 
Histoipr  to  be  derived  frou  the  records  of  ancient 
prodigiet,  Heyne,  Opsuo.  ^IomI.  voLiiL  pp.  198, 

[W.R.] 


[Duiuus,  p.  425,  b  ;  Tbm<^ 
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PRODO'SIA  Knpo^la).  Under  this  term 
was  included  not  only  every  species  of  treason, 
but  also  every  such  crime  as  (in  the  opinion  of  tha 
Oceehe)  woidd  anooat  to  a  betraying  or  desertion 
of  the  interettof  a  nan*k  roontry.  The  highest 
sort  ( f  iT'  L  n  was  the  attempt  to  establish  a  des- 
potism (Tvpai^ii),  or  to  subvert  the  constitution 
{KctrvkSm  vV  wvArreiav),  and  in  denocraciei 

KaraXiifiv  -rhv  Zri^iov  or  rh  irA^floj.    Other  kinds 

of  treason  were  a  secret  correspondence  with  a 
foreign  enemy  {  a  hetcaying  of  an  important  truit, 

such  as  a  fleet,  army,  or  fortress  ;  a  desertion  of 
pi  st  ;  a  disobedience  of  orders,  or  any  other  act  of 
treachery,  or  br>  ach  of  duty  in  the  public  servieew 
(Denioslh.  pro  Cor.  242,  c.  I.rpt.  c.  Timor. 

74.0,  c.  Tvnoth,  1204,  pro  Cor.  Trierurch.  12^0  ; 
Lys.  e.  Agar.  130,  131,  od.  Steph. ;  Lycuig.  c 
LtoKT.  156,  ed.  Steph.)  It  would  be  a  betrayal  of 
the  state^  to  delnde  the  people  by  false  intelli* 
ptMHO  or  protnibes  ;  or  to  disobey  any  special  de- 
cree, Muh  as  that  (for  instance)  which  prohibited 
Ae  exportation  of  arau  or  naval  itoree  to  Philip^ 
nnc!  a:  hich  (after  Philip  had  taken  possession 
of  Pliocia)  forbade  Athenian  citizens  to  pass  tha 
night  out  of  the  c-ty.  (Demosth.  c.  Lept.  487,  498, 
pro  Cor.  238,  de  Fait.  Leg.  433.)  Rnt  not  only 
would  overt  acts  of  disobedience  or  treachcrA-  amount 
to  the  crime  of  wpoSoala,  but  also  the  neglect  to 
perform  those  active  duties  which  the  Or  eks  in 
general  expected  of  every  good  citizen.  Cowardice 
in  battle  (8<(A<a)  would  be  an  instance  of  this 
kind  ;  so  would  any  breach  of  the  oath  taken  by 
the  (^€oi  at  Athens  ;  or  any  line  of  eondnet  for 
which  i  l  irge  of  disaffection  to  the  pei  plc  (jUhtu- 
Srifua)  might  be  suooeasfally  maintained.  (Xen. 
Cyrop.  tL  4.  §  14,  vi  &  §  37 1  Ettrip^  PioM. 
KmK!  ;  Andoa  c^/c*6.  30,  ed.  Steph.  ;  Lyctirg.  c. 
Le<K'.  157,  ed.  Steph.;  Demosth.  pro  Cor.  242.) 
Thus,  we  ftnd  persons,  whose  oflenee  was  the  pro- 
pounding unconstitutional  kws,  or  advising  bad 
meesurcji,  or  the  like,  charged  by  their  political 
opponents  with  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the  con- 
stitution. (Demosth.  vtpi  (rvmra^.  1 70  ;  Acsch. 
c.  Timarck.  1,  c.  Ctet.  82,  ed.  Steph. ;  Lys.  pro 
Polytt.  159,  ed.  Steph.)  Df  the  facility  with  which 
such  charges  might  be  made  at  Athens,  especially 
in  tfnwo  of  pohtieai  esdtenent,  when  tM>  tooet 
eminent  cllixens  were  liable  to  l»e  su«pecttd  of 
plots  against  Um  sntc,  Miatory  affords  abtuidant 
proof;  and  Cheek  hiaUwy,  no  loot  tluta  nodem, 
-hiiv.-8  the  danger  of  leaving  the  crime  of  treason 
undeAnod  by  the  law,  and  to  be  interpreted  by 
jodges.  (Aristoph.  Eq.  236,  475,  862,  Vej>p.  483, 
953;  Wachsmuth,//r//.  J//,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii  r.  I.'i4, 
voL  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  178-)  One  of  the  most  rcmarkubia 
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triaU  for  cnMrtu  t'v.'  tr«a-iii  at  At'  imh  t>)at 
of  licocntei,  who  left  the  city  after  the  defeat  at 
Clia««i«k,  and  mu  praaectited  hr  LrcQifua  for 

de«.<»rtion  of  his  cuuiitry.  Tlic  sjHHvh  nf  I.ycnrptia 
n  prcsi-rvid  tr>  us.  .iixl  i-*  a  c 'ml  »peciinpi)  of  hu 
eloquence.  Tli<-  tm  t'^  uf  th  '  aue  an  iMMd  is  p. 
]  5(1,  ed.  Steph.  The  nature  of  the  charge  may  be 
aeen  from  tariout  ezprvMiotis  nf  the  nratnr,  tuch  a* 
v^Mtei'T  Tovs  Mfltf  irol  ra  flh|  aol  rit  ir  tou 
^^ufiiT  ^^vtfiM  (I47)t  fiv^oai  rols  wttrpiMt 
itp<Hi,  fyjwnUUwiAv  tV  WXiy  (148),  ob  ovutt- 

(153)  ,  ^vywr  rir  ihr^  rqi  waryiSos  KLrivror 

(154)  .  and  th«  lOta.  Tne  defimee  of  t!t«  acenaed 

w.iH,  tlt.it  hf?  ciirl  nnt  leave  Athtti*  with  a  traitor- 
ous iotention  (^rl  r^tf5«ff(f ),  but  fur  the  purposes 
«i  tmda  (M  iiar9^),  (Sm  AifUMnt,  and  p. 
155.) 

The  ordiuaxy  melln>d  nf  proceeding  against  xhow 
ran  accused  of  treaton  or  trMaoMiblc  prac- 
tices W1U  by  fi'traT^i'Xia,  as  in  the  case  of  Leo- 
crates.  (  Folinx,  Tiii.  62.)  In  some  cases  a  ypt^ 
IBt|f;ht  be  laid  bof^nre  the  Thesmcthetae.  (Dcmosth. 
«.St|7«LllS7.)  Wernulofaaoldlav,b]r  which 
ibc  jariadictMii  in  trials  for  hi|;fi  trmson  was  gtrrn 

totlif  :ir;l|  .11  BatftKtis.  (M.-i.  r,  .(//.  /'nv.  |>.  '>0  > 
But  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  in  a  Urcck 
dtjr  aiaieofltiwM  would  alwaya  be  |jw»«>€m»d  ac 
CDrding  to  the  forms  of  law  ;  and  we  find  various 
iostnnces  in  which  magistrates,  generals,  and 
others,  toiik  a  summary  method  for  bringing 
tmitMr,  anrl  r.iii-;'in;t<>r.s  tn  j'.isticc  Thus  a  certain 
person,  named  Antiphon,  mIiu  Iwid  promised  Philip 
ta  bun  the  Atbenian  arsenal,  was  seised  by  the 
coonril  of  AretopaglU,  and  afterwards  put  to  the 
torture,  and  condemned  to  death  by  the  people. 
(Demoslh.  f>ro  Cor.  271  ;  Aesch.  e'ctes.  UU,  e.l. 
bt  pb.)  As  to  the  power  of  the  Areiupagus,  see 
fitrtber  Lynirg.  e  L»ne.  154.  Tbe  people  in  as- 
sembly iiiij.')it  of  lonrso  ilir'vt  any  extnioniiu.ny 
measures  to  bo  taken  Hgfiinst  suspected  perKUis,  as 
they  did  ro  tbe  affair  of  the  H«nMaboH»(Tbueyd. 
vi.  r,f].  fil>,  nrid  liy  tlicir  \^'fi<ptiTfia  might  snpersfdc 
even  tlic  t»nM  of  a  triaL  Sso  feuful  were  the 
Atbcorans  of  nny  attempt  to  aatibliab  a  tATannr 
or  nn  nliL'ari  liy,  tli  it  any  person  who  conspired  for 
such  purjKkH',  or  oiiy  person  who  held  an  office 
under  a  goreniment  which  had  overthrown  the 
coQstiiation,  migbt  b«  slain  with  inmmuQr*  Every 
ritiam  indeed  was  under  an  obtigatMNi  ta  kill  tuch 
;i  |'>  r»  in,  and  for  s*>  duin:?  wa*  tntitlej  by  law  to 
Itonouni  and  rewords.  (Audoc  </«  A(ys<.  12.  13, 
mL  Stepb. ;  Lya.  An/t,  imrmK.  fana^.  172,  ed. 
fileph.) 

The  regular  punishment  appointed  by  the  law 
fitr  most  kinds  of  treason  appears  to  hare  been 
death  (Xen.  HeUen.  i.  7.  §  22  ;  l)t>i.>osth.  pn 
Cor.  238  ;  Lycurg.  c  Leoc.  UtJ,  LV2,  ed.  Jjtcph.), 
wbieb,  M  donbt»  m^lt  be  mitigated  by  decree  of 
the  people,  as  in  the  caae  of  MUtiadw  (Uenid.  ri. 
186)  and  many  othen.  The  leas  hehiaai  kinds  of 
wpoioff  'ia  wcro  prxjliahiy  puuislied  nt  the  discretion 

the  court  which  tried  tbeto.  (Dcmosth.  e.  Timoe. 
740, «.  Timer.  1344.)  Tbe  gooda  of  traitors,  who 
suffer.  (1  d-Mtli,  were  cotifiscated,  and  their  houses 
noed  to  the  ground  ;  nor  were  they  permitted  to 
Im  bwied  ni  Uie  conntfj,  but  bad  tbejr  bodice  eaat 
mit  in  some  phce  on  the  CfiTifiric*  of  Attica  and 
W  .  ^'unu  Therefore  it  that  the  iMjnes  of  The- 
miKtiMjies,  who  bad  been  condemned  for  treason, 
wera  broiigbt  orer  and  boned  eecietlf  hj  iiia 
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•fri.  i.ls.  (ThvK-yd.  i.  ]3n.)  The  posterity  r.f  « 
i  trmitur  becMne  &ti/mm,  and  those  of  a  tjriaiU  were 
liable  totban  the  ibteof  tbeiraaeealor.  (MrwwBi, 
rfifim.  Att.  iL  2, 15  ;  Plat-  r  /'nv.  ttu<t  Kfa.,.  v.  I. 
II.  p.  82  i  Meier,  AU.  J'r«c.  p.  A{  1,  iM  horn,  '«/aau. 
pp.  II— ll»  1S6.)  Traiton  might  be  ywmmdtd 
against  even  after  their  dt-ath,  as  we  havp  sef^s 
done  in  modem  timca.  ThuA,  the  Alhemaui  re- 
sohed  to  prosecute  Phrynichns,  who  had  been  most 
active  ia  eetltnf  ap  the  oligarchy  of  the  Four 
Hmdmd  (rbr  peap^  Kf^rttp  v^otoe-tm),  and 

ul>o  to  suhjtxt  hi*  di  fenders  to  the  punishment  t£ 
traiton,  ia  case  of  a  conrictioa.  This 
Jttdfniant  of  treaaaa  wm  paHod  apafaM 

chm.  Ilia  l>oiics  were  dm;  up,  ojid  out  out  of 
Attica  ;  his  defenders  put  to  decith  ;  and  his  mnr- 
deren  honoured  with  tbe  fraedeM  ef  tba  titfm 
(Time.  viii.  92  ;  Lysias,  t,  Afar,  \9S  ;  L%-crmr.  e. 
I^x-r.  1  r.4.  i  d.  Stenb.)  [C.  K.  K.  J 

PR0KI>U1  (rp^Spot).  [BorLK,pp.2lt»9l2.] 
PROEI'SPHOKA  JKisrnonA.] 
PROEISPII0RA8  IJIKE  (vpe<i<r^«p£f  i^ci,  , 
an  action  brought  by  a  member  of  a  Symmoria,  to 
Tf^ovtt  a  rate  paid  on  account  of  — »*'»**^  The 
S>  mmoriae  bring  so  arranged,  that  tluve  hundnd 
of  the  richest  ini  n  wito  selected  t-t  fonii  a  snptn  r 
board,  reoponsiblc  to  the  itate  in  the  fint  u:»:.uiee 
fer  tba  eoOectiea  ef  a  property  tax  ;  the 
jias'ird  a  decree,  in  rase  of  need,  eomrnandmi:  tru-ra 
to  ^my  tbe  whole  tax  in  advance.  Ti««a«:  ikeo 
were  entitled  to  be  reimbursed  by  the  remaininf 
nine  htrndrrd  of  thr  Sytimuiriae,  ntid  each  of  thtin 
[vobably  hud  a  ccrtaui  uumbci  as&igned  to  Luu  bv 
the  Strategi  for  that  purpose  ;  against  whosn  be 
might  Inicqg  actiwi  for  contribution  according  to 
their  retpectxre  asaessmeiits.  To  recorer  money 
»o  advniiet-d  was  called  irpof ler^^op^  iro^^ce^at, 
(iMnosth.  c  Pamtatm.  977,  e.  Ptmrnkm.  104d,  & 
PoffAlWL)  TbiacMMe,like  e^rekiiBf  ta 

the  property  tAx  and  the  trierarvhy,  l»  lorgfd  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Strategi  (iidckb, 
Bom,  ^  Jlkeas,  pp.  450,  SM,  SSS,^  ed.  ;  1I«N 
Atl.  Proc.  pp.  1  or.  .^.SO.)  [C.  R.K.J 

PROELIA  LtS  lilts.  [Di«R.J 

PB0EU()SlAerPR0ERQ'8IAB(epiylna 
or  «poi}po<ricu)  were  sacrifices  (or,  arrordinsr  to 
other  writers,  a  festival)  offered  to  IVuuur  a;  tbe 
time  when  the  seeds  were  sown,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaiainf  a  plentiful  harrest.  (Soidaa,  Ueoych., 
EtymoL  Mag.  s.  r./  Arrian  «•  Spiekf.  ISL  '21.) 
.Vtcordinp  to  .Snidas  the  Athenians  p<Tfoniied  thi» 
sacrifice  in  OL  5.  en  behalf  of  all  the  (jn?eks  ;  but 
fipoB  all  tbe  etber  aeeaBBti  it  wndd  appenr  that 
the  Athenians  did  so  at  all  timi.'s  and  tli.it  the  In- 
stance mentioucd  by  buidas  i«  only  tbe  tir»t  tuoe 
that  proeroaia  were  oAied  by  the  Athenians  fur 
»I1  the  (irei-k?.  'I  hey  nre  u:id  to  have  Vn-»'n  ii^ti- 
luu  d  Ly  the  comniaiid  of  soir.e  onvdc  aX  a  time 
when  all  the  world  was  suffering  from  eeam^  m 
from  a  pJas**^  (8uid.  s.  r.  Eip«^a*n)  ;  compare 
Lvcurg.  Prmm.  c.  Affneactfci.)  [  I*  S- J 

'PROFESTI  DIES.  [Diss.] 

PROQAM£IA(«fie>d^M).  [MAnuMONurai, 
p.  737.  a.] 

PRO IX  (wp&tt).   [Dos,  p.  436.] 

PROLETA'RII.  [CAPt;T.J 

PROMRTHBIA  («popi4#miX  •  ftati««l  eefe- 
brated  nt  .\thens  in  honour  of  Proroethcu.*.  (Xe- 
n.tpli.  lie  lie  I'hU.  Ath.  3.  §  4  ;  Harp<«nit  «.  r. 
Aofiirds.)  The  timeat  vbich  it  was  solemnised  is 
not  Jtqewn,  b«l  it  «w  «m  ef  tbe  fin  Atlic : 
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▼all,  which  were  held  with  a  torchmce  in  the 
OnuBiciu  (Harpocmt.  Lc;  Schol.  ad  Aruioph. 
Jtan,  131;  eonip.  Lamfadei'HOKi  \  ^,  f  r  v  hiili 
the  gymnasiaFcbs  bad  to  •uouiy  the  youthk  I'rom 
the  gynuiaaia.  Promeilieua  hunadf  was  bdieved 
to  havi'  iiistitutt'd  this  torch-racp,  whrnce  he  wris 
called  the  turth  bcarur.  (liygin.  J'aet.  Adr.  iL  15  ; 
Eurip.  Fkoemtt.  1139  ;  Phtloatrai.  VU.  SopU$t.  ii. 
20.)  The  torch-niGe  of  th«  Promethcia  comneiioed 
•t  the  to-callfld  altar  of  Pnoietlima  In  the  acs- 
demia  (Faua.  i.  30.  §  2  ;  Schol.  ad  Soph.  Oed.Col. 
Si),  01  in  the  Ceramicuai  and  thence  tho  youthn 
whk  tboir  tordiei  need  to  the  city.  (Welckcr, 
J>i0  Aetdtyl.  Trilog.  p.  120,  &c)  [  L.  S  ] 

PROMISSOR,  lOBLioATioN«a,p.ai7,b.J 

PROMNE'STRIAE  («poyd»4«<ryHw>.  [Ma- 
TRivON'inM,  p.  736,  b.) 

PKOMULSIS.  lC;o»NA,i>.307»a.] 

PRO M  U S.    [  Cella  ;  SmvuiL] 

PRONA'OS.  [Tempicm.) 

PROKLBAE,  PKU  NUJil.  [Matkimo- 
KIUM,  pp.  743,  b,  744,  I  ] 

PROPHETES,  PliUPHSTIS.  [Oracclvm, 
p.  887,  a.] 

PROPNIGF'T'M.  rB.u.NBAB,p.lM,l>.] 
PROPRAETOR.  [Pbovincu-J 
PROPRX'ETAS.  [Doiimiov.} 

PROPYLAEA  (xpoir<JAaia),  the  entrance  to 
a  temple,  or  itacred  encloaure,  con»i«ted  of  a  gtite- 
way  vaaked  by  buildings,  whence  die  ploral  form 
of  tl>!'  word.  The  Ejn'ptinn  temples  genemlly  liad 
magnihcent  propyiaeaj  consisting  of  a  pair  of  obloug 
trODcated  piynmids  of  solid  masonry,  the  faces  of 
which  were  sculptured  with  hitroglyiihics.  (Soc 
Herod.  iL  6\  lUl,  121,  and  other  passives  ;  tlie 
modem  works  on  Egj'ptian  antiquities  ;  the  Alias 
to  Kogler'a  Kwitfgaciikhte,  aect.  1.  pi.  5.  fig.  1 .) 

In  Oreek,  except  when  the  Egyptian  temples 
•re  spoken  of,  the  word  is  geiu  rally  used  to 
•isoi^  the  eatronce  to  the  Acropolis  of  Athens, 
wnidi  was  the  hut  completed  of  the  great  woilct 
of  architt  cturc  cxccntt  d  under  the  ndniinistration 
of  Pericles.  The  building  of  the  Propjbua  occu- 
pied  five  yean,  b.c  4S7 — 182,  and  cost  2012 
talents.  The  name  of  the  architect  wns  Mnesides. 
(Pint.  Per.  13  ;  Thuc.  ii  13,  with  Poppo's  Notca  ; 
ikristoph.  J^iuH.  1 3  J6  ;  Demosth.  de  Hq>.  Or  l.  28. 
pu  174.  23,  ed-  Ikkker  ;  IlarpocraL  buid.  a.  r.  ; 
C'icde  Of.  ii.  17.)  The  cditice  was  of  Uie  Doric 
order,  and  presented  in  front  the  appearance  of  a 
hezastyle  portico  of  white  marble^  with  the  central 
interooiiimnwtion  wider  dum  the  rest,  and  with 
two  advanced  wind's,  containing  chamber.*,  the 
portbcm  one  of  which  (that  on  the  left  hand)  was 
•domed  with  pictoica,  whieh  are  fully  dcMribed 
Ly  Pan<ciniaj  (i.  22.  §§  4—7),  and  among  which 
wcrt!  works  by  Polygnotus,  and,  probably,  by 
Protogi^nec  (See  Dkl.  ^  JMio^.  t.  ve.)  On  the 
right  hand,  and  in  front  of  the  Propylaea,  stood 
the  temple  of  NUce  Ajdcrm^  and  c1o*«j  to  the  en- 
trance the  statue  of  I/crines  Propj/iaeus ;  and  the 
J'rufyhua  tlainselves  were  adonicd  with  numerous 
«tatuc.<.  ^Paua.  Lc.)  A  broad  road  led  straight 
from  the  Aj/ora  to  the  Propylaea^  which  formed 
the  only  entsanoa  to  the  AcropoUi,  and  the  tmme- 
dlate  approach  to  which  was  1^  a  flight  of  steps, 
ill  the  iiiidille  of  w  hich  there  \\m  left  an  inclined 
{>Une,  paved  with  PentcUc  marble,  as  a  carriage- 
way for  the  pneetnons.  Both  ancient  and  ntodcni 
■Nvriteri  havi-  agreed  in  considering  the  Propiftaea 
tts  one  of  the  most  perfect  works  of  Grecian  art 


(For  fuller  deecnptions  and  restored  views,  sec 
Stuart,  il  5;  Leake,  Topop.  c.  8  ;  MUllcr,  Ar- 

ch'fiol.  d.  K'uuaL,  §  109.  n,  1,  3  ;  and  a  b<  auiifiil 
elevation  and  plan  in  the  AUm  to  Kugler'ft  Kmui- 
i/ewsAtdlla,  aeel.  2.  pi.  3.  figs.  12,  13.) 

The  great  temple  at  Eleusis  had  two  sets  of 
proj'ylaea^  the  smaller  forming  the  entrance  of  the 
inner  enclosure  (ws^ffsAoi),  and  the  greater,  of 
the  outer.  The  latter  were  an  exact  copy  of  tlie 
Athenian  propylaea.  (Muller, /.c.  n.  5.)  There 
«  ere  a!  SI)  propyfttea  at  Corinth,  surmounted  by 
two  chariots  of  ailt  bronse,  the  one  canrtog  PhaC- 
thon,  and  the  oner  the  8im  hinudt  (Pana.  ii.  8. 
§  2.)  £P,  S*] 

PRORA.  (  Navis,  p.  786,  a-J 
PROSCE'NIUM.  (TBmATMHJ] 
PROSCLE'SIS  {wp6<TK\rjffi^).  [DiKB.] 
PUOSCIUPTIO,  The  verb  protcriUn  pro- 
perly dignities  to  exhlUt  •  thing  for  sale  by  meaJU 
of  a  bill  "r  .Th-ertiscment :  in  this  sen.se  it  occurs 
in  a  great  many  paisages.  But  in  the  time  of 
Sulla  it  asstuned  a  very  different  meaning,  for  he 
applied  it  to  a  measure  of  his  own  invention  (Veil. 
Pat.  ii.  28),  namely,  to  the  sale  of  the  property  of 
those  who  were  jnit  to  death  at  his  command,  and 
who  were  t)ieni>>elvcs  called jprtMorqgi*.  Towarda 
the  end  of  the  year  82  B.C.  Sulla,  after  hie  return 
from  Pnietieste,  declared  before  the  assembly  of 
the  people  that  he  would  improve  their  condition, 
and  punish  severely  all  thoeo  who  had  supported 
the  party  of  Marius.  (Appinn.  B.  C.  i.  95.)  Th" 
people  ajipear  tacitly  to  have  conceded  to  him  all 
the  power  w  liich  he  wanted  for  the  execution  of 
his  de.sigri,  for  the  lex  Comelia  de  jinucrlptinne  c*t 
prostriptis  was  sanctioned  altcrwanis  when  he  was 
made  dictator.  (Cic.  tic  Lai.  i.  15,  Leg.  Agr. 
iii.  2^  &C. :  Appian.  B,  C.  i  98.)  Tbia  law,  which 
was  proposed  by  the  interrrx  L.  Valeritis  Flaceus 
at  the  coniniand  of  Sulhi,  is  sometimes  called  lex 
Cornelia  (Cic  e.  Verr.  L  47),  and  sometimes  lex 
Valeria.  Cioero  (pro  Rom.  Am.  48)  tmteoda  not 
to  know  whether  he  should  call  it  a  lex  Cornelia 
or  Valeria.  (Comp.  Schol.  Oronov.  p.  435,  cd. 
Orclli.) 

Sulla  drew  up  a  list  of  the  p<'rsons  whom  he 
wl&hcd  to  be  killed  ;  and  tliis  list  was  exhil'ited 
in  the  forum  to  publie  iDipeetlon.  Every  person 
contained  in  it  was  an  outlaw,  who  might  be 
killed  by  any  one  who  met  him  with  impunity, 
even  by  bis  slaves  and  his  nearest  relatives.  All 
his  property  w«a  taken  and  pablicly  sold.  It  may 
naturally  be  toppeeed  that  soch  property  was  sold 
at  a  very  low  ])rice,  and  wiw  in  most  cnst-s  jmr- 
chascd  by  the  friends  and  favouritci  of  Sulla  ;  in 
aome  inatances  only  a  part  of  the  price  was  pdd 
at  which  it  had  been  purcha.'ied.  (Sal!ii>t,  Fr<iiim. 

E.  238,  ed.  Oerbch.)  The  property  of  those  who 
ad  ftlien  in  the  lanka  of  hb  enemwa  was  sold  in 
the  s.imc  manner.  (Cic.  pro  Hose.  Am.  43.)  Those 
who  killed  a  proscribed  person,  or  gave  notice  of 
his  place  of  concealment,  received  two  talents  as  a 
reward  ;  and  whoever  concealed  or  gave  shelter  to 
a  proscrilied,  was  punished  with  death.  (Cic.  e. 
Vcrr.  L  47,  PluL  SuU.  31 ;  Suet  Cats.  11.)  But 
this  was  not  all ;  the  proocriptiott  waa  regarded  as 
a  corruption  of  Vlood,  and  consequently  the  lona 
and  gnindsuns  of  proscribed  perbon.s  wi  re  for  ever 
excluded  from  all  public  offices.  (Plut  /.  c;  VelL 
Pat  iL  88;  QoinctiL  zt  1.  8A.) 

After  this  example  of  a  prcscriptinn  h:\d  f  nra 
becu  set,  it  wns  roidily  adopted  by  those  in  power 
3q  2 
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TbU  wa«  the  caue  during  ihc  triuniTirai«>  ot 
Antoaiat,  CbcMr,  Mid  L«fiiliiau  (4S  &  c)  Their 

^roiicriplii»n  w.-w  even  far  mon?  formii^aMo  iImm 
tbrtt  of  Sulla,  for  2000  equitt »  and  MO  wnatnrn 
w«  nid  to  hfttr*  b«cn  nurdpred,  and  the  motive  of 
the  triumvir*  was  nothing  but  a  cold-blooded 
thint  for  vengeance.  Fortunately  no  more  than 
thfii.-  two  casi>»  of  jiro&cnption  ocrur  in  the  history 
•r  Rome.  (AppiRn,  D.  C.it.  6i  Veil.  Pat  ii.  66  ; 
Bwt.  Amr.  27:  Liv.  Epit  lib.  ICO.)      IL.  S.] 

PRD.sTAS.    [DuMi  N  p.  42o,  h.] 

PRO  STATES  (w^«Krrdn|t).  [LuiMTLa,  pw 
70^  ft;  HiToactl 

PRO'STATKS  TOU  DEMOU  (Tpoffrdrvt  raZ 
9iltu>v)y  a  U*adcr  of  tb«  people,  dciintrd  nt  Alliens 
and  in  otltar  dtwocmlfetl  itatet,  a  person  who  hr 
hi*  i  JinniftT  and  elonuenrc  jilnofd  l;riiM''f  :it  tlic 
hfad  of  the  people,  and  wh«tse  opinion  had  the 
greatest  Bwaj  amongst  them  (Plato,  Hip^  viii. 
p.  56.5.  c.) :  such  was  Pericles.  It  appears^  how. 
ever,  that  irpfMrrdrifi  rov  8/|^v  was  also  the  title 
of  a  puhlic  officer  in  those  Dorian  stales  in  which 
tb«  gOTMniMqt  waa  deiuocratiial.  Thua  we  read 
of  ft  vparrdnit  t4|MV  at  Corc,vra(Thiie.UL  70), 
at  Syracuse  (Thuc.  vi.  3.*i>,  at  Klis  (Xen.  /frU. 
Hi.  2.  §  27),  at  Mantiu«  ia  <Xon.  //rH.  v.  2.  |  3), 
and  at  other  placoa.  (MUller.  Ikir.  iii.  9.  f  1  ; 
■\Vach»ron!'i,  /A  ".  Vf  tihmmsk.  vol.  i,  p.  fSlf^,  2d 
ed. ;  Ani.*lU,  W  'i'ttfw.  vi.  35;  G.  C.  Miiilcr,  de 
Corrvi:  Hep.  p.  49  {  K.  F.  HaniMill,  iclrfndl,  Ac 
1  61).  n.  \  4.) 

PUOSTIMK'MA  (irpo^f>iiiMa\  [TlAlWHA.! 

PUOSTOON.    [DoMiR.  p.425,  ft-J 

PROSTY'LOS.  lT«MrLiiM.J 

PROTBLKIA  OA  MON  (vp^iktm  Td^wO- 
[Matrimonii  M.  y  7^7.  .x] 

PROTIIESIS  {wp6e«ots),  lFt;Ni«,  p.555,ft.] 

PROTHB'SMIA  (w^^tt^),  tb«  term  timttod 
for  hrinjrintj  actiotis  and  prosecution*!  nt  .Xtht-Ti*. 
In  all  systems  of  juri«i>r(T'ience  some  iimitatioji  of 
this  mrt  baa  been  [>rr.M  i  >  I  x  .l,  for  the  nke  of  quiet- 
in\f  posse4»!nn.  and  n!>'ordin^  serurity  against 
Vexations  litij^auou.  The  Athenian  expn>ssion 
ir^Btfftilai  r6f*ot  corresfMHlda  tft  oar  ttaimtt 
Umitatiom.  The  time  for  coauncncinff  actiotii  to 
recover  debta,  or  compensation  for  injuries,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  limited  to  five  yoar*  at  .\thens. 
Tmi  HiMOVfiirou  d  S^AsfT  rd  irsKrs  Iti(  htai^hy 
Ity^etn^  f&ai  rb*yid|««dbu.  (DenoKtb.  pro 
Pkorm.  n.*)2,  r.  X'tufim.  989;  Harpot".  .«.  »•.  Tl^xt- 
^tfffilas  fd/MT.)  inheritance  causes  stood  on  a 
peculiar  footinf^.  When  an  estate  bftd  been  ad- 
jni1-.ri»d  tn  a  party,  he  vcn^  still  linblc  tn  an  iirtiiin 
at  the  suit  of  a  new  claiiiiaiit  fur  ihc  n  liulc  [x  i  iod 
of  bis  life  ;  and  bis  heir  for  fivo  years  aUer- 
wards.  This  arose  from  the  anxiety  of  the  Athe- 
nians tn  transmit  inheritance  in  the  regular  line 
ofsacceuion.  [llKRBft  (Grkkk).]  The  liability 
of  bail  coDtinned  oniy  for  a  year  (^Try^  iwh'ttot 
4(ray),  and  of  enone  no  iraeeedinf  could  be  taken 
nuninst  tlirni  aftrr  the  exjiiration  of  the  year. 
(Pemoath,  e,  Jputur.  901.)  It  is  doubtful  whether 
■nyperiod  waapfoeeribed  lor  brinfrinf  criminal  pro- 
•ecutions,  at  least  for  oflfenccs  of  the  more  serious 
kind,  though  of  course  there  would  be  an  indis- 
podtiOD  in  the  jury  to  coavkt,  if  a  long  time  had 
elapsed  since  the  offence  was  comtnitted.  (I-ys.  r. 
•S/mott.  98,  rtpi  rov  mfKOv,  109,  c  A(for.  137, 
rd.  Steph.)  Certain  cases,  however,  must  be  ex- 
ce|>tod.    The  Tfo^  wafoi^r  could  oolj  U 
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'  l.rMitrhl  within  a  year  after  the  propAundin?  of  tTi» 
law.  {napw6fut9  ypafiu  *nd  bchom.  CamM, 

I  p.  278.)  And  tho«*<^  agftimt  manirtiiiea 
limited  to  a  certain  period,  aceording  to  PoHax 
tviii.  45).  Amn'Stif*  or  pardous,  granted  by 
special  decrees  of  the  people,  scarcely  belong  ta 
this  subject  (See  Aesch.  e.  TimarA,  6,  ed.  Steph.) 
The  term  wpoBtfffila  is  applied  also  to  the  time 
which  was  allowed  to  a  defendant  for  paying  d»- 
muea,  after  Um  oxpintfioo  of  which,  if  he  had  not 
paid  tben,  Im  wm  callad  ^*ftht^pot^  vnfnrp6$m^ 
tu>U  «t  iwip<><a|«w>  (Uaitt,  Att,  I 'roc.  pp. 
746.)  la  K.  K.] 

PROTHTRON.  fAiraocaA}  DoMvt,  p. 
424,  b  ;  Javt-a,  p.  C27.  a.) 

PRUTUV(i.\KA  (T^orptrjoia),  a  festirmi  ceie- 
hraled  in  honour  of  Dnmy-iut,  sumamed  Protrygaat 

and  of  Pusi'idoli.  01''''v«.  li.  J».  r. ;  .\»-l;.m.  I',  ff. 
111.  41.)  '1  he  arigin  and  mode  of  cekiiratk>n  of 
this  festival  at  Tjn  are  dwnibed  by  Achilles 
Tatius  (ii.  ioit).  1 1*  S.  1 

PKOVI'NCIA.  Tbe  original  meaning  of  this 
word  seeni«  to  **  a  duty  "  or  "  matter  eotnisted 
to  a  penoD,'*  aa  we  aeo  in  fariooa  paaaMefc  Tbe 
wofd  it  an  abbiviiatad  fbna  of  Piwtiaeiitii^  as 

Hiijo  Ii;i.<  Mii't'>  st.'il.  All  ollu-r  proposed  dtrii-.i- 
tiuii«  ought  to  Imj  rejected.  In  the  Medicean  Mb. 
of  I.ivy  (xxL  17),  tha  void  is  written  Provintii, 
and  aU)  in  f'lpinn,  Fran.  xi.  20,  ed.  B't  kirj. 
That  the  word  ongiiLiiily  iiad  nut  the  sirTii;r.rauon 
of  a  territory  merely  appears  from  such  '  , '  ^*'i«m 
as  Urbaiia  i'ruvincia  (Liv.  xuL  6);  and  ihe  ex- 
pression Urbona  Pruvincia  was  still  used,  after 
the  term  Provincia  was  used  to  express  a  ter- 
rttoiy  bejond  Italjr  which  hud  ft  ngnlar 
nmiioQ  and  was  nnder  Roman  adminiatfatmii. 
Thi^  is  llif  orditinry  8en«e  of  the  word,  th;it  of  ;\ 
furci^  tcrritoiy  in  a  certain  relation  of  subardina- 
tioB  to  Roma.  Bat  tho  word  waa  alao  naed,  beftn 
the  establishment  of  any  prminci.nl  povcnimrats, 
to  denote  a  disuict  or  eru  my's  country  which  waa 
assigned  to  a  general  as  the  field  of  his  operationa. 

The  Roman  State  in  it*  coiii])!.-te  d'.-vr  I 'pment 
consisted  of  two  parts  with  a  dt»uiu:t  or^auixaliito, 
Italia  and  the  Pnmncne.  There  were  no  Pro- 
vindae  in  tbis  sense  of  the  word  till  tbe  Romona 
had  extended  their  conquests  beyond  Italy  ;  and 
Sicily  (Cic.  Vrrr.  ii.  J)  w.is  the  first  countrj-  that 
waa  made  a  Roman  Province,  B.  c  241 ;  Sardinia 
wnf  made  a  Pnmnea  ac  9S5.  Tbo  Roman  pc»> 
viiifi-  (if  CrHiii  t'lterior  in  the  time  of  Caesar  w-as 
sometimes  designated  stmply  by  the  term  Provinda 
(Coesai;  AriC  ML  i  1, 7,  dec) 

A  ennqnored  cfnmtry  received  its  provincial 
or^ajuxation  either  from  the  Roman  commander, 
vi  hmit  acta  laqoind  tba  dpptoval  of  the  Saaic; 
or  the  goventment  was  on^anized  by  the  com- 
mander  and  a  bodv  of  commi&sioners  appointed  by 
the  Senate  out  of  th.  ir  own  number.  (Plutarch, 
UumiL  3^  36.)  The  mode  of  dealing  with  •  C9i»> 
qnmd  country  waa  not  mdferra.  Wben  eonatitnted 
a  rroviiuia,  it  did  riot  hecoiiu"  to  nil  pnqnisK-s  an 
integral  part  of  the  Roman  Sute  i  it  retained  iu 
national  exbtenca,  tboofrb  It  lost  ita  aometgntr. 
The  orf^nnintinn  of  Sicily  tms  completed  liy  P. 
Riipilius  with  the  nid  of  ten  legates,  and  Li*  con- 
stitution is  sometimes  referred  to  ttnder  the  naoM 
of  Leges  Hiiiii)iar.  The  island  was  formed  into 
two  districts,  \vit!i  Syratusae  for  the  chief  town  of 
the  eastern  and  Lilybaeum  of  the  wr^tem  district : 
the  whole  island  was  administered      ft  goTcmar 
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tmnuaUy  tent  fma  Rome.  He  was  lusiated  by 
two  Quaetton  and  wm  accompMiied  by  a  train  of 
pni«cones,  scrlbao,  banispicoB,  and  other  person."!, 
who  fonned  his  Cohora.  The  Quncstora  recuivetl 
firwtt  111*  Romum  acrarium  the  necessary  stima  for 
the  administration  of  the  island,  and  they  also  col- 
lected tb«  taxes,  except  those  which  were  let  by 
the  Centon  at  Rome.  One  quaestor  ietid«d  at 
Li!_vbncum,  and  the  other  .with  the  governor  or 
Praetor  at  Syracu»a«.  The  goTcmor  could  dismi&s 
the  quaestors  from  the  province,  if  they  did  not 
conform  to  his  ordai»  and  oould  appoint  Legati  to 
do  their  duties.  The  whole  island  was  not  treated 
exactly  in  the  Kime  way.  Seventeen  conquered 
towM  forfeited  their  land,  which  was  restored 
on  condition  <^  the  payment  of  the  doeimae  and 
the  scriptiim.  But  this  restomtion  mnst  not  be 
nnderstuod  as  mmning  that  the  ownenliip  of  the 
Innd  was  restored,  for  the  Roman  State  became  the 
OV-T1 -r  of  the  land,  and  the  occupiers  had  at  most 
a  i'oiaessb.  Tliese  taxes  or  dues  were  let  to  farm 
by  the  ceneon  at  Romoi  Three  cities,  Messnna, 
Taummenium,  and  Netum,  were  made  Koederatac 
Civitaies  and  retained  their  land.  [Fokdkratak 
ClviTATKsl]  Five  other  cities,  ainnujr  wliii  h  were 
Fanormus  and  Segesta,  were  Liberae  et  luuuunea, 
tittt  is,  they  paid  no  decinme;  hot  it  doe*  not  ap- 
pear whether  they  were  free  from  the  burdens  to 
which  the  Foedexatae  Civitaies  as  such  ware  sub- 
ject by  vfrtne  of  their  Foediu  with  Rome.  Before 
the  Roman  conquest  of  Sicily,  the  i»land  had  been 
•ttbject  to  a  piynieiit  of  the  tenth  of  wine,  oil,  atid 
other  products,  the  ooUeeting  of  which  had  been 
dftermined  with  g^at  precision  by  a  law  or  re- 
gulation of  King  Hiero  (Lex  HUronieo).  The 
legutations  of  Hiero  were  preserved  and  these 
tenths  were  let  to  fiunn  hj  the  Quaestors  in  Sicily 
to  Siciliam  and  Romans  settled  in  Sicily:  the 
tenths  of  the  first-mentioned  towns  were  let  to 
fimn  to  Komaoi  in  Rome.  The  towns  which  pid 
the  tenthe  wne  called  by  tlie  general  name  of 
Stipend  iniiae. 

For  the  administration  of  jiutice  the  island  was 
divided  into  Pom  or  Convent os,  which  were  terri- 
ton:U  division?.  Sicilians  who  Vn>lon?ed  to  tlie 
same  town  had  their  disputes  seilled  aceording  ti> 
IttUws  ;  citi7.ens  of  ditTerent  towns  had  their  dis- 
putes decided  by  indices  appointed  by  tin-  ;^'»-  ' 
vemor  ;  in  ca»c  of  disputes  between  an  individual 
■od  a  community,  the  iSenate  of  any  Sicilian  town 
might  act  as  jadicea,  if  the  parties  did  not  cbonse 
to  nave  as  judices  the  Senate  of  their  own  towns ; 
if  a  Roman  cititen  sued  a  Sicilian,  a  Sicilian  was 
judex ;  if  a  Sicilian  sued  a  Roman  citizen,  a  lio- 
mitt  was  judex  ;  but  no  penon  belonging  to  the 
Cohors  of  a  Praetor  could  \te  judex.  The«c  were 
ti»e  iHPovisions  of  the  Ritpiliae  Leges.  Disputes 
between  the  lessees  of  the  tenths  and  the  Aratores 
were  decided  according  to  the  rules  of  Iliero.  (Cie. 
Verr.  ii.  13.)  The  settlement  of  the  Municipal 
constitution  of  the  towns  was  generally  left  to  the 
citiz'-ns  ;  but  in  ftntne  instnnces,  a*  in  the  case  of 
C.  Claudius  MArcelhis  and  the  town  of  Alesa,  a 
eonstitntion  was  given  by  some  Roman  at  the  re- 
qnest,  as  it  appears,  of  the  town.  The  Senate  and 
the  People  ettft  continned  as  the  component  parts 
of  thf  old  Greek  liii.  H  Cicero  mentions  a  body 
of  130  men  called  censors  who  were  appointed  to 
take  the  eenstis  of  Sicily  every  five  y^rs,  afier 
the  fashion  of  the  R'  tnati  cen-us  (in  Vtrr.  ii. 
SS^Stc)  Tlio  island  was  also  bound  to  farnish 


and  maintain  soldiers  and  sailors  for  the  service  of 
Rome,  and  to  pay  tributum  jfor  the  carrying  on  of 
wars.  The  jr  aeinnr  could  take  provisions  for  the 
use  of  himself  and  his  cohors  on  condition  of  pay- 
ing for  them.  The  RomMi  8tMe  had  also  tfat 
Portoria  which  wen  let  to  turn  to  Rnmni  al 
Rome. 

The  goven)or  had  complete  Jurisdietio  hi  the 

island  with  the  Iinperium  and  Potestas.  He  could 
delegate  these  powers  to  his  qiuicstorg,  but  there 
was  always  an  appeal  to  hi|i,  and  for  this  and 
other  porposM  he  made  draiits  thnmgh  the  dif- 
ferent ConventoB. 

Such  was  the  orjaiiization  of  Sicilia  as  a  pro- 
vince,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the 
general  character  of  Roman  provincial  govermnent. 
Sicily  obtaitii  d  the  I^atinitas  from  C.  Julius  Caesar, 
and  the  Civilas  was  given  after  his  death  (Cic  ad 
Atl.  xiv.  12)  ;  hot  notwithstanding  thb  there  ro- 
maliirti  s^nine  important  di(*tinctions  between  Sicily 
and  luiiy.  The  chief  authority  for  this  account  of 
the  Provincial  oigaaiMtion  of  SkUy  is  tho  Venine 
orations  of  Cicero. 

llisponia  was  formed  into  two  Provinces,  Citerinr 
or  I'arrnconensis  between  the  Iberus  and  tho 
Pyreneea,  and  Ulterior  vt  BMticn  south  of  tho 
Ibenia.  Hitpmia  Citerior  wu  divided  hite  seven 
Conventns,  —  Carthaginiensis,  Tarrneoncnsis,  Cae- 
saraogustanus,  Clunicnsis,  Asturum,  Lucensis,  and 
Brseimim.  The  diversity  of  tho  omditieQ  of  dio 
several  parts  of  the  Province  appears  from  the 
enumeration  of  Coloniae,  Oppida  Civium  Ron)a> 
nonira,  I^atini  \eteres,  F*H>derati,  Oppida  stipen* 
diaria.  ili«pania  Baetiea  wa^  divided  into  four 
Juridici  cuuventus,  —  Gudiuinu^,  Cordubensi.s, 
Astigitanus,  Hispalinsis.  The  oppida  consisti-d  (>f 
Coloniae,  Municipia,  Latio  antiqiiitiis  donato,  which 
appear  to  be  equivalent  to  liatint  veteres.  Libera, 
Focdcratn,Stipendia] ia.  (  riiri. //. Miii.  1,3.)  Tho 
Provtacia  of  Lusitauia  was  divided  into  three  Con« 
ventiia,-— Emeritettds,  Pkoen8i«,and  Scnlobitanos. 
The  clashes  of  Oppida  enunn  r.ited  are  Cohmiae, 
MunicipiaCivium  Roniauorum,OppidaLatii  antiqui 
or  Teteris,8tipendiaria.  (Plin.#I.Ar.iv.  22.)  This 
example  will  pivc  some  idea  <if  the  Iloman  mode 
of  administering  a  province  for  judicial  pnri>ns('s. 
All  llispania  rev  ived  the  L^•ti(lil^l^  fiTui  \\>p;isian. 
(Plin.//.  A'. ii.;}.)  The  province  paid  a  fjvi  d  vei  ti- 
^al  or  hind-t^x  iu  addition  to  the  tributuui  which 
j  \s  as  collected  by  Piaefecti,  and  in  addition  to  being 
required  to  deliver  a  certain  quantity  of  con.  And 
the  Praetor  had  originally  the  right  to  {nirehase  » 
twentieth  |!iartnt  what  price  he  ph  a.*ed.  (  Li  v.  xliii. 
2  ;  compare  Tacit.  Agrie.  19 }  and  Cic.  la  fierr. 
iii.  81,  d«  aatimnto  fntmento.') 

This  organization  wa.<  not  eonfi:  ed  lo  the  Wi-sfcm 
Provinces.  Iu  Asia,  for  instance,  there  was  a 
Sm3rnm«iis  Conveatos  which  was  fipeqnented  by 
a  preat  part  of  Aeolia  ;  the  term  conventtis  was 
applied  both  to  the  territorial  division  made  for 
the  administration  of  justke  and  also  to  the  chid 
city  or  place  "  in  qnem  conveniebant,"  Ephesus 
gave  name  to  another  Convciitus.  As  the  Con- 
vent ns  were  mainly  formed  for  judicial  purposes^ 
the  term  Jurisdietio  is  sometimas  used  as  an  equi- 
valent. Thus  Pliny  {H,  M  v.  29)  speahs  of  the 
Sardiana  .Jurisdietio,  which  is  the  Kune  as  Sar- 
dianus  convcDtus.  The  object  of  this  division  is 
fVirther  shown  by  such  phrases  as  **eodem  diseep- 
tant  foro,"  "  Tarracone  di^eeplant  jK.pnli  xliii.** 
btnibo  remarks  (xiii.  p.  629)  that  the  boundariet 
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of  riirv-'v.  I.Niiia,  r.xria,  aii'l  Mrsia  wrrr  con- 
futed. And  that  the  UtMuaos  bad  added  t>i  thr 
confiwiofv  br  not  attmdiiif  to  llie  fabtiitinf;  m- 
ti 'iial  <Ilv!»i.i;i*,  l.tit  m.'ikiiii;  the  admiinstratirp 
(ii^u>>«m»  diiVi  r  iil  (TQT  Sioiir^irca),  in  whuh  ar« 
the  Fora  (a>(vKis  M:>.)  <uid  the  adaunbtmtiun  of 
justice.  Thi-  « .ird  a7iif>a  [irMl.alily  rr-prt'vnU Con- 
Tentiu  (oa  Ut  iIm  naduig,  see  Caiaubua's  not*.'). 
The  Convontut,  it  App(*an,  were  Boroetimci  hfid 
(commtlua  aett)  in  the  wioter  (Caeiar,  JkiL  Gall. 
\.  54,  rl  44)  ;  bnt  in  Camir*i  case  tbia  might  be  a 
iini;ti  rof  conrenience.  ('in  ro  ]ir<ipo»ed  to  do  the 
«Aine  in  bit  jxovinot  (04^  AtL  v.  14).  Tha 
prwirion  **feruK  agcn**  it  «q«iTal«»t  to  **eao- 
\t''itijiti  :i;r<  rr."  (PnMtorRanuuiMconveBtM «git. 
Lit.  xxxi.  'lli.) 

The  CoavcntM  wcfc  nttendrd  tiM  Roman* 
who  were  r  '"ilcnt  in  tf"-  ['r^vi'ic  ,  nmnrty  •«-h(ini 
were  the  liiuLtKiiiii,  aiitl  geiter.ukv  bv  all  prr»ui(« 
who  had  any  biuincu  tn  •c-ttle  there.  The  judicea 
for  the  decision  of  »uitA  woru  choicn  from  the  ptT- 
sons  who  attended  the  cunvcntiu,  U'hcr  acts 
were  alto  done  there,  which  were  not  niaitcrs  of 
UtttStioa  bttt  wbicb  rtquired  ocrlaiii  feruis  in  order 
to  M  leiraL  In  the  case  of  mmuiiuaion  by  pt  r- 
^>^^.*  uii'l'-r  tlurtv  years  of  age  certain  f'-nm  \mt<' 
required  b)'  the  Lox  Aelia  Sentia,  and  iu  the  pro- 
▼inoM  it  was  cfliBCted  on  the  kat  day  of  the  Cm 
rcntut  «fla:;is  i.  'JO)  ;  fr-iii  \vlii,!i  it  apjt.ars  t1i;it 
Couventis^i  meant  also  the  time  during  which  hns\- 
ne«t  was  tnuuMled  «t  the  plaee  in  qaem  tOKn- 
niebant." 

The  goTeni  r  u|wn  ciiU:ruig  uii  hi»  duties  pub- 
lished an  e<lirt,  which  was  often  framed  upon  the 
Edktiuu  Urbaatttu.  Cicem  wbeo  Ptocoiifttl  of 
Cilicia  says  that  as  to  some  matten  be  framed  an 
e«lict  «if  his  own,  and  as  to  others  he  referred  to 
the  Edicta  UrhuM,  ^Ad  AtL  vi.  1.)  Tbougb 
the  Homans  did  not  totnaUy  intradnee  their  bw 
iiit'i  !h»»  provinces,  and  to  much  "f  it  at  applied 
to  laud  and  tbc  status  of  persons  w.is  ittnpplicable 
to  Pfovineiel  land  and  Provincial  persons,  ffreot 
changes  uTre  cni'liKilly  introduced  by  thi  uliital 
power  bulb  .w  t  >  the  forms  of  procedure  and  all 
other  nutter^  u>  ^^  hicb  the  Roman  Law  was  ap- 
plicable :  and  also  by  special  enactountiL  (Oaina, 
i.        IB.'J,  iii.  12-2.) 

Ther<-  u..*  one  great  distinction  lietwcen  Italy 
and  ibo  Provuicet  a*  to  the  natnxe  and  pcoperqr  in 
(and.  Pnmndal  land  eoold  not  be  an  object  of 
(^uiritnrian  ownership,  and  it  wiu  ainvulin^ly  ;ip- 
proprialelr  called  Pot^ewio.  The  ownership  of 
Provincial  hod  waa  either  in  the  Populua  or  the 
Cae«ir :  at  least  this  was  the  <1  cti  inc  in  the  lime 
of  (laiiM  (ii.  7).  Provincial  kuii  could  be  txant- 
f<  rn  ii  Without  the  foma  lequired  in  the  eaeo  of 
Italian  land,  but  it  wa^  snhji  it  to  the  pnymrnt  of 
a  land-tax  (vectif{al>.  Suunjtiiut-s  lUc  Jus  Italicaiu 
was  )tiven  to  caitnin  provincial  towns,  by  which 
their  Linds  were  aaaimilatcd  to  Italian  land,  for  all 
K'ktal  purposes.  With  the  Jus  ItaHcnm  sach  towns 
received  a  free  conttitutioii  like  that  of  the  towns 
of  Italy*  with  magiatiatea.  at  decemviri,  quin- 
qtiennafes  (cewofea)  and  nedilei ;  and  alao  a  jiirit- 
fii.  tio.  It  was  a  pro'iiul  of  complaint  aLrriinsl  Pito 
Uiat  be  excrvitcd  jiin»dictiu  in  a  Libera  Civitat. 
(Cie.  d»  firw.  Ciu.  3.)  Towns  fiaaieanng  the 
Jus  Itiilicum  in  Hispania,  G^Hia  and  other  coun- 
trie*  are  euiunerated.  The  L.-i:itiitat  or  Jus  Lalii 
alao,  wbieh.  was  coDfem>d  on  many  prov  incial 
lownib  afpcw*  to  Jutve  canicd  with'  it  a  oattaia 
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1  j^irisJietio  ;  ami  ilmse  n!io  filli  i.!  c  -rtain  mag's> 
1  tratus  in  iheso  ton-ni  tbcrebj  obtaioed  the  Koaaa 
Civitu.  (Sbnbn,  pi  184!,  Cmmah.)  It  it 
I  r,"i*v  to  state  w  h.U  rt  a*  the  |irt<">c  r.-irid.":!'.::  •■'  - 
C'>4"rua<'  Uoiuajuc  oi^d  La-unac  MLi«.h  'At:ree*&t- 
b^sh<  <i  in  the  Provinces  :  if  the  name  is  a  ocKVia 
indicatiou  of  their  political  conditiop,  that  ii  pnCQ* 
well  aaccruindL 

It  baa  be«B  tliled  Iktt  tha  tenv  Italk  and 
Provinciaa  an  opoooed  to  one  anotlier  na  the 
ponent  parte  of  tne  Korean  State,  after  it  bad  rv- 
c  ix'  ii  its  roinpli  tf  ilrs  (  I.iiK-nirnt,  I  "ndcr  the  Etn- 
pemn  we  find  Gallia  Cuaipiua,  or  Citrrior  an  ut- 
tqfia)  part  of  Italy  and  withoM  a  govetiMr,  €he 

ProvincLi!  i>r^';ui  z,iti.>ii  Iiav'n^'  ci'tin  ly  di.vi:  :-  -ircd 
there,  lu  ilie  yesir  B.Q.  when  Caesar  creased 
the  Rubicon  on  his  match  towaida  Raie,  it  wm  a 
Province  uf  wliii  li  h,?  was  Prr»c  risiil,  a  ciirtimsLaaoe 
which  g'^<'s  a  di^tiiK't  infauitig  to  this  eveal. 
Cicero  ttill  calls  it  Proviiicia  Gallia  at  iIm  cpaeh 
of  the  Imttle  of  Mutina.  In  the  autumn  of  n.  c 
4.'{  I).  Brutus  the  Proconsul  of  the  Pro^incia 
(Jalii.i  n-as  murdered,  and  from  that  time  h  ar 
of  no  HMMre  Proeoomls  of  tbia  Province,  umI  it  is  a 
roHonable  coajcctme  that  thoee  who  then  had  ai 

l\iv  (Militir.il  p.MVtT  were  iniv\;'!ins  to  a*'k)W  any 
person  to  have  the  conunoud  of  an  army  in  a  d«- 
trict  so  near  to  Roma.  The  naiM  Itdia  waa  bow- 
i  vrt  applleil  to  this  part  of  Italia  Vefnre  it  btxitme 
au  laU'grai  portion  of  the  Peninsula  by  ceas'm^  vt 
be  a  Provincia.  (Caesar,  Deil.  GalL  L  54,  v.  I,  vi 
44,  &c  ;  Cic.  Phil.  v.  12.)  On  the  detcrmioi-.'  r. 
of  the  Provincia]  form  of  government  in  Gal.-A 
Ci.<ialpiua,  it  was  necessary  to  give  to  this  part  of 
I laly  a  now  oiipuiiaatioa  luilod  to  the  rhaf<|r  af 
ciruiRnlaneei,  partlenhn1yasi«Knidedthe  adamm- 

tra'.Loii  (if  jiKttio-,  wliicli  was  efTeetc-J  by  tri<'  I^i 
HubriA  d«  Gallia  Cim'pina.  The  Proconaai  af 
Oallia  Ciiatpina  had  the  Imperinm,  hal  es  Wi 
functions  ceasln.:,  thr  Jurisdiitio  wa.'^  placed  in  th; 
hands  of  local  magistrate's  who  had  not  the  Impe- 
rtom.  Thaie  nuigistratus  eoold  give  a  jwdex ;  in 
«<iTre  cases  thr'r  jurisdiction  was  unlini  tot!  ;  "9 
utlicrd  it  did  not  extend  to  cases  abov<:  a  c{}r»uD 
amoimt  of  money  ;  they  eoold  remit  a  novi  opens 
nuntiatio,  require  a  Cantio  in  case  of  Darnnnm  In- 
fcctum,  and  if  it  was  not  given,  tbey  eoold  grant 
an  aclioti  for  damages. 

Tbo  BooBU)  provinces  up  to  the  battle  of  ActiaB 
as  cnnnemted  by  Sigonius  are :  Sidlia  ;  Saidhua 

et  Corsica  ;  Hisjkaiiia  Cit'  rior  et  Ulterior  ;  Cyjl- 
lia  Citenor  ;  Uallin  Marbonensts  et  Coinata  ;  U- 
lyricom  ;  Maeedoaia  ;  Adiaia  ;  Alia ;  CiSeia  ; 
Syria  ;  nithyuia  et  Pontus  ;  Cypnii*  ;  Africa  ;  Cy- 
renaicn  et  Creta  ;  N'umidin  ;  Matihtauiiu  Those 
of  a  sul>sequent  date  which  wan  either  new,  or 
arose  from  di\i^ioIl  are  accordinj  to  Sltroriiii*; 
Rhaetia  ;  iVorituui  ;  Pannonia  ;  Mo<-sIa  ;  Ihui.i  ; 
Rritnunia  ;  Mauritania  Caesarieti^iit  ami  Tii-i:i> 
tana  ;  Ae|;yptiui  ;  Cappodocia  ;  Galatia  ;  Rbodus ; 
Lycia  ;  Commagene  ;  Judaea  ;  Arabia  ;  Mesopo- 
tiuiia  ;  Armenia  ;  -\^^vria.  The  accuracy  of  thit 
enumeratian  i«  moi  warranted.  1 1  will  appear  that 
it  doeo  not  contain  lAtitania,  which  n  one  of  the 
two  divisions  of  Hispania  Ulterior,  tbe  other  br 
Bvietica :  Lusitauia  may  however  not  have  had  a 
separate  f^vemor.  Originally  the  whela  of  8pBfa^ 
so  far  as  it  waa  orsanized,  was  divided  into  the  two 
prov iiiccs  Citerior  and  I  Iterior ;  the  division  of 
Ulterior  into  Baetic^\  2Uid  Lusitania  belonged  to  s 
latar  paood.   Undar  Amualai  Qallk  waa  dividtd 
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into  fimr  pmvineM :  NarVmenni,  C«Uica  or  Ln^- 1 

dancnsi*,  Belgica,  and  Aiiuitini.i.  The  Provintia 
of  Caesar's  ComraenUirics,  from  which  term  the 
modern  name  Proveoee  is  derived,  appeon  to  hare 
correapondcd  to  the  subscqncnt  provincr  N;ir>)o- 
nemis.  He  bad  ai&o  tlic  Province  of  Gallia  Cis- 
alpina,  or  Citerior  (CaaMT,  BeU.  GaU.  L  54)  which, 
aa  already  explained,  wa»  subseqaently  incotpo- 
rated  with  Italia  as  an  intrgral  part  of  it  Ciwn 
apeakf  of  the  two  Gulliao,  at  then  uiiiii-d  in  one 
Imp  rium  tuu^C-JoUus  Caeaar,  and  he  further 
dutinguishes  tiiem  Irf  t1i9  iwmea  of  Citerior  and 
Ulterior.  {Dc  Pror.Co  r-  ii  Ti,  16.)  The  lame 
expceMMoa  are  uaed  by  Coi'sar  in  hi*  Conuuen- 
twiei.  <iMILGIaflL  I  7,  v.  1,  3.) 

Stiabo  (xviL  p.  840,  Caeaub.)  gives  the  division 
into  Provinces  (<vc(^x<<")  **  constituted  by  Augus- 
tas. The  provinces  of  tliePopulus(8qf(e0^i'*»*^o 
coiisul.if  provinces  (hraTiHai)^  and  ton  praptorian 
provinces  {<rT partly lai).  i'he  rest  of  the  eparchies, 
oa  taya,  belong  to  the  Caeaar.  Lusitania  is  not 
cninMnUed  amoi^  the  eparchies  of  the  Populus, 
And  if  it  was  a  distinct  eparchy,  it  must  have  be- 
longed to  tho  Caesar  according  to  the  principle  of 
the  division  of  tbe  provinces,  as  stated  by  Strabo. 
TVIiit  of  in  t1i«  **  DfliBoiwtntio  Pro- 

vinciarum"  {Mythog.  Vat.  Bode)  nientiont  the 
Province  of  Asturia  ot  OaUoeca  Luititania.  Dion 
CaiBUtt  (liii  12)  ttatea  the  distribution  of  the 
Provinces  by  Augustus  r\A  follows:  the  !'r  vinces 
of  Africa,  Nmuidia,  Asia,  llcllas  (Achaea)  with 
Epirus,  Dalmntia,  Macedunin,  Sicilin,  Crcta  with 
the  Cv  rrnnii-1.  y-iia  with  the  adjacent  Pontus, 
Sardinia,  utxl  iiacucu  belonged  to  the  Senate  and 
the  people  (Sij/iot  and  ytpottala).  Tarraconensis, 
Lusitania,  all  Gallia,  Coele  Syria,  Plioenic«|Ciliciai 
Cyprus,  and  AegA'ptus,  belonged  to  Augtistoa.  He 
nttcrwarda  took  l)aln>atia  from  tlie  Senate,  and 
garo  to  them  Cyprus  and  Oallia  Narbooeasis,  aod 
otlier  ebaiifea  were  twide  Mlwequcntly-. 

At  first  Praetors  were  appointed  as  governor  of 
provinces,  but  afterwards  they  were  appointed  to 
the  goTenuaent  of  prorinocii,  apon  the  expiration 
of  their  year  of  office  at  Rome,  and  with  the  title 
of  Propraetores.  In  the  later  times  of  the  re- 
poUie,  the  consuls  also,  after  the  ezpiiation  of  their 
year  of  office,  received  the  government  of  a  province 
with  the  title  of  Proconsuks :  such  provinces  were 
called  Consulares.  Cicero  was  Proconsul  of  Cilicia 
a.c.55,  and  his  colleague  io  the  consulship^  C. 
AnUmtus,  obtained  the  proconsulshipof  Maeeaonia 
immediat^-ly  on  the  expiration  of  his  consuLir  office. 
The  Hoviuces  were  generally  distributed  by  lot, 
bat  tlM  diatrihntion  wm  aomotine*  amuiged  by 
agreement  among  the  persons  entitled  to  them. 
Uy  a  beiDproaia  Lex  the  proconsular  provinces 
WW*  annaally  determined  before  the  cieetien  of 
the  consuls,  the  object  of  which  was  to  prevent  all 
disputes.  A  isetatuscon&ultum  of  the  year  .^.~> 
BlC,  imrided  that  no  consul  or  praetor  ^honhl 
h«ve  a  province  till  after  the  expiration  of  five 
yean  from  the  time  of  hii  cuu^ubhip  or  praetor- 
ship.  A  province  was  generally  held  for  a  yMir, 
but  the  time  was  often  prolonged.  When  a  new 
governor  arrived  in  his  province,  his  predecessor 
was  required  to  leave  it  wiihiu  thirty  days.  A 
Lex  Julia  passed  in  the  time  of  C.  Julius  Caesar 
Ibaited  the  holding  of  ft  Praelotfai  Proffaicia  to  one 
vear,  and  a  C  anularia  Provincia  to  two  years. 
(Dion  Cassius,  xliii.  2.5  ;  Cic  FUL  i.  8,  v.  3.)  The 
govtnmvof  proTiBCM  had  m>  pn^w  Mcbi  hat  cer> 
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tain  expeBs^s  were  prov  ided  Ibr  ont  of  the  AmrioBb 

Aiii;iisiiu  fir.Ht  atuurhed  pay  to  the  office  of  pro- 
vincial governor.  (Dion  Cassius,  liii.  15  ;  Sueton. 
Attfput.  36L> 

Tlie  pnvemor  of  a  province  liad  orijfinally  to  nc- 
enunt  at  Rome  (tki  urLcm)  for  liis  administration 
from  his  own  books  and  those  of  his  Quaestors ; 
but  after  the  pesnng  of  a  Lex  Julia  b.c  61,  he 
was  hound  to  deposit  two  copies  of  his  accounts 
(ratiofirf)  in  the  two  chief  cities  of  his  province 
and  to  forward  one  (Jotidtm  teriu)  to  the  Aemriam. 
(Cte.  ad  Fbm.  U.  17,  30,  ad  Am.  tI  7.)  If 
the  f^overnor  misconducti-d  himself  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  province,  the  provincials  applied  to 
the  Rocnaa  Senate,  and  to  the  powerAl  Komans 
who  were  their  Patroni.  T!io  offence.^  of  Repe- 
tundae  and  Peculatus  were  ihc  usual  grounds  of 
compbint  bj  the  provincials  ;  and  if  a  governor 
had  bctmyrd  the  interests  of  the  Stp.tf,  he  was 
also  liable  to  the  penalties  attaclicd  to  Aiajestas. 
Quaesticnes  were  established  for  iaquiriei  hite 
these  ofiences ;  yet  it  was  not  always  an  easy 
matter  to  bring  a  guilty  governor  to  the  punish- 
ment that  he  deserved. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Imperial  power 
und^  Augustus,  a  coiuidemUe  change  was  made 
in  the  administration  of  the  provinces.  Augustus 
took  the  charge  of  the  provinces  where  a  large 
militnry  fince  was  required ;  the  rest  were  left  t* 
the  care  of  the  Senate  and  the  Ron.an  people. 
(Strabn,  xvii.  p.  »40.)  Accordingly  we  htid  in 
the  older  jurists  (Oaiua,  iL  91)  the  division  of 
provint  iae  into  those  which  were  "  propriae  Poimli 
Romuui,"  and  those  which  wero  "  propriae  Cae- 
saris,**  and  this  division  with  some  modification! 
eontwued  to  the  third  centiiiy.  The  Seoatoriaa 
ptorinces  were  distributed  among  consnlaree  and 
tho^e  who  liad  filled  the  office  of  Praetor,  two  pro- 
vinces being  given  to  the  consulares  and  the  rest  to 
the  Pnetorii;  thcM  gwemew  were  called  Pi»< 
consules,  or  Praesides,  ■which  latter  is  the  usual 
term  employed  by  the  old  jurists  for  a  provincial 
governor.  The  Praesides  had  die  jnrudictio  of 
the  Pmetor  Urbanus  and  the  Praetor  Peregrinus  ; 
and  their  Quaestors  hiid  the  same  jurisdiction  that 
the  Curule  Aediles  bad  at  Romsi  (Gains,  i.  Q. ) 
Tlie  Imperial  provinces  were  povenied  by  liegaii 
Cacaari^  with  I'raetorian  povvcr,  the  Proconsular 
power  being  in  the  Caesar  himself,  and  the  Legati 
being  hia  deputies  and  repreaentativee.  The  Legati 
were  selected  ftom  thoee  who  had  been  consuls  or 
praetors,  or  from  the  Senators.  They  held  tlieir 
oiiice  and  their  power  at  the  j^easure  of  the  £ai> 
peror  ;  and  he  delfgated  to  then  both  military 
command  and  juri-ndiitio,  ju^t  as  a  Proconsul  in 
the  Hepublican  period  delegated  these  powers  to 
his  Le^tl  Theae  Legati  bad  also  Legati  under 
them.  No  finaestors  were  Br:it  tn  the  provinces  of 
the  Caesar,  and  for  this  reason  observes  Gains, 
edict  (ioee*itr/um)  ttaot  published  in  theee  pro- 
:n'-t>*,  by  which  he  nppearR,  from  the  context,  to 
mean  tlie  tdict  of  the  Curule  Acdilca.  In  place 
of  the  quaestors,  there  were  Procuratores  Coesaria^ 
who  were  either  Equites  or  freedmen  of  the  Caesar* 
Egypt  was  governed  by  an  Eques  with  the  title  of 
Pmefectiis.  The  Procuratores  hwked  after  the 
taxes,  Doid  the  troops^  and  genciaUy  were  intrusted 
with  the  intoeeti  of  the  Fiiena.  Judaea,  which 
was  a  {(art  of  the  province  of  Syria,  w;is  governed 
by  a  Procurator  who  had  the  powers  of  a  Legatus. 
It  nauma  that  thin  wm  abo  FkwmatonaCkt- 
8q  4 
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•Rrti  in  the  Senatorial!  prnvincet,  who  ooUeete^ 
certain  dues  of  the  Fisrusi,  which  were  independ'-iii 
of  vhat  wu  diw  to  the  Aenuriam.  Tb«  regular 
imzea,  fa  die  RepaMicMi  period,  were  the  poll- 
tax  .lad  land  tax.  The  taxation  was  rounded  on 
a  ceuaua  of  persnni  and  propertj,  which  wma  esta- 
Utthed  by  Auguetut.  Tm  Perioria  and  other  done 
wore  farmed  bjr  thi  PnUiouii,  M  in  tils  Rqinb> 
licari  period. 

The  governort  of  the  Senatorial  prorinces  and 
the  legati  of  tfu-  Cncmr  rcreived  thi-ir  inatnictions 
from  hitn,  and  in  all  aides  not  thu«  provided  for 
they  had  to  n[)|>Iy  to  the  CaeMT  fat  tpecial  diroc- 
ttoat.  The  Reacripta  of  the  Emperon  to  the  pro- 
vincial goTemon  are  numrrous.  JoatiM  was  ad- 
ministered in  the  provinces  accord  Ins?  to  the  laws 
of  th  •  ProriDcci,  aad  auch  Romaa  law*  as  were 
•pecially  enacted  fbr  thtni,  and  aecording  to  Im- 
ixTial  Cfinstitiitioiie*,  Senatusconsulta  nnd  the 
Edict  of  the  goreruon.  In  some  mstances  the 
ptoviiieiii  of  noam  Inft  were  extended  to  the 
provinrf's.  (Oaiu!>,  i.  47  ;  Ulp.  /Voj;.  xi.  20.) 

The  organization  of  the  Italian  towna  under  ihe 
Empire  hue  been  alrendy  explained  in  the  article 
CoLoviA  ;  nnd  the  mmu  obscrrationa  apply  in 
gencnil  to  the  Sciuites  of  Provincial  towns  whidi 
have  been  made  with  respect  to  the  functions  of 
the  Senates  of  Italian  towna.  Even  in  the  pro* 
Yineee  the  names  Senate  and  8<mtflr  oeear  in  the 
eense  rcipectivcly  of  Curia  and  Dorurione'.  But 
there  waa  a  great  diitinction  between  the  Magia- 
tntos  of  Prorinctal  md  theet  of  Italton  towm. 
The  functions  of  these  personages  In  the  Provincia! 
town*  were  generally  Munem  {burdens)  and  not 
IloiiOKi.  (Howonns.!  Sneh  Honorea  as  have 
rrferenee  to  rclip-mis  functions  they  certainly  had, 
and  probably  others  ai»u  ;  but  they  had  nulhiiig 
corresponding  to  the  Duumviri  Jnri  dicundo  of  the 
Italian  f-vn-i.  that  is,  no  functionary  jus 
dicebal."  i  im-  only  exception  were  such  towns 
as  had  received  the  Jtis  Itnlictun,  the  i-tTec  t  of 
which,  as  elsewhere  explained,  appears  to  have 
been,  in  brief,  to  give  to  a  certain  city  and  district 
the  same  character  that  it  would  have  had,  if 
h  had  been  a  part  of  the  Italic  eoil  i  but  only  so 
frr  at  affeeted  the  whole  diatriet :  it  did  not  alleet 
the  statu*  of  individuals.  Freedom  from  the  land- 
taXf  and  a  free  constitution  in  Italian  form,  with 
BamnTiri  J.  "D^  Qainqnennalca,  Aedilea,  aad  Jnrie- 
dictio  were  essential  ingredients  of  this  Jus  Italicnm. 
Sicily  received  the  Civitas  afur  the  death  of  C. 
Julius  Cfu'sar,  and  fr»>tn  the  oecum'nce  of  the  men- 
tion of  r)uumviri  in  tlie  inscriptions  of  a  Sicilian 
Uiwn,  Savigny  draws  the  probable  inference  that 
the  Sicilian  towna  received  the  Jus  Italicnm  also  : 
at  least  if  in  any  case,  we  can  show  that  any  pn>- 
vincinl  city  had' Duumviri,  we  may  conelnde  that 
atieh  city  had  the  .Tu*  halicum  and  conse>jncntly 
Mafftstcatus  with  Joriadictio,  The  regular  Jurie- 
dietio  fa  aJI  the  pwrineea  wat  vnted  fa  the  gofcmor, 
who  exercised  it  personally  and  hy  hi'*  li'^'ali  : 
with  reference  to  hia  circuiu  in  the  provmcia  the 
governor  in  the  htter  agee  of  the  Empire  was  called 
Judex  Ordinariu'?  nnd  simielline"  ?"n  t  K-  Judex. 
The  towns  which  iiad  the  Jus  Italieuni  were,  as 
already  observed,  not  under  his  immediata  Jitria- 
dictio,  thouKh  a  ri^'ht  of  appeal  to  the  governor 
from  the  judgiuent  of  the  Duumviri  must  be  con- 
sidered aa  always  existing.  The  provincial  towns 
had  the  management  of  their  own  levenne  i  and 
•ome  of  the  prioeipnl  towm  coold  coh  money.  It 
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does  not  appear  that  the  religion  of  the  pcofiBdala 

was  ever  interfered  with,  nor  had  itbeenpUnditr 
anyrMtnunt  in  the  Repablican  period. 
The  conetitntion  of  Ouncnlh,  whieh  gavo  the 

Civitas  to  all  the  provinces  and  towns  of  tlie  Empine, 
merely  aifectcd  the  peraooal  atatns  of  the  people 
The  htnd  rcnained  Ptorineial  land,  when  the  Jat 
Italicum  had  not  been  communicated  to  it.  and  the 
cities  which  had  not  received  the  Jus  luUicuso, 
wera  immediately  under  the  Juriadictio  of  the 
gTivemora.  Thi>  con<titi;?i«n  howcvi-r  must  ha\e 
□i.idc  considerable  chiinges  in  the  condition  of  the 
provincials,  for  when  they  all  became  Roman  citt- 
ce»a,  the  Romaa  incidents  of  mairiage,  each  aa  the 
Patrta  Poteataa,  and  the  Roman  Law  of  mcceosioo 
in  case  of  I  -,  -  icy  would  seem  to  be  insepamble 
coaaequenu  of  ihia  cbaogOi  at  least  oo  fiw  aa  the 
want  of  the  Jna  Itatieom  did  not  render  H  In- 
applicable. 

The  const'tntion  of  the  {ffoviocial  towna  waa 
nateriallj  lUleeted  by  the  aMnbliihmcttt  ef  De> 

fensore<i,  who*e  complete  title  is  **  Defenaores  Civi- 
tatis  Piebis  LocL*'  Until  about  the  time  of  Con- 
stantina,  so  &r  aa  the  Findaet  ahMra»  Defanaar 
was  the  title  of  nfr^^n*  who  were  merely  em- 
ployed in  certain  ninnuijal  matters  of  a  tcmponvrr 
kind.    In  the  year  a.  n.  .3(J.'>,  the  Dcfensores  ap- 

rir  ae  icigulariy  established  functionariea.  (Cod. 
tit.  66.  D»  De/etuorilmt.)  They  were  elected 
1  ,  t'n  It  riiriones  and  all  the  city  ;  but,  iiidike 
the  magistratos,  they  could  not  be  elected  out  of 
die  body  of  DeeniMnea  The  eIRea  wna  originally 
for  five  years,  but  after  the  time  of  Justinmn  only 
for  two  years.  The  principal  business  of  the  De- 
fensor waa  to  protect  hia  town  againet  the  ep> 
pressioii  of  the  Oovernor.  (Cod.  1.  tit.  .^5.  s.  4.) 
He  had  a  limited  Jurisdictio  in  civil  nmttcn, 
wbldi  Jnstininn  extended  from  valtcn  to  the 
amount  of  (10  solid!  to  matters  to  the  nmonnt  «if 
300  «olidi.  There  was  an  appeal  from  him  to  ibe 
Governor.  (Nov.  15.  c.  5.)  He  eoald  not  impoae 
a  Multa  ;  but  he  could  appoint  n  Tutor.  In  cri- 
minal matters,  he  had  only  Jurisdictio  fa  MHoe  el 
the  less  important  cases. 

The  number  of  Senators  both  in  the  Italic  and 
provincial  towna  Meim  to  have  been  genenlly  eiw 

hnndred  ;  and  this  was  the  number  in  Capua  (Cic. 

til  HulL  ii.  35.)  But  the  number  waa  not  in  all  pbacea 
theaamoh   llMideathene»Dn]memben,il»e  Alhnm 

Decnrionum  cnmpriscd  olhei^  who  were  n)i>.reJy 
honorary  members  The  ^Mbum  of  the  town  of 
Caniisium,  of  the  year  a.  d.  2"28,  which  has  been 
preserved,  consists  of  140  membera,  of  whom  30 
Were  Patroni,  Ilonuui  Senators,  and  2  were  Patrooi, 
Roman  Equitcs  ;  the  remainder  were  7  quinqooip 
nalicti,  a  term  which  i«  easily  expbuned  by  re- 
ferring to  the  Rwaniitg  of  the  term  Quinquennales 
[Coi  oma"!,  4  allect!  inter  quinqucnnabu,  22  duum- 
viralicii.  Id  aedilidi,  21  pcdaoi,  34  practeznaL 
The  diatinetion  between  Pedani  aad  Preetexxati 
Saviijny^ri>fcf<  !  i  i  s  ff  unable  to  expl.iin.  In 
many  towns  the  first  persona  in  the  list  of  actual 
aeaatOTi  were  diatingniahed  fimn  the  reat,  and 
penerally  the  fin>t  Ten,  as  Decemprimi  ;  of  which 
there  is  an  example  in  Livy  (xxix.  15.  mAgiAttatoa 
denosque  principea)  ;  and  in  the  case  of  Ameriat 
and  of  Centuripe  in  Sicily  (Cic.  pr9.  Bot^  Am0r. 
c  9,  In  Fcrrcm^  ii.  67). 

It  baa  been  previously  shown  that  at  the  tima 
when  the  Roman  Reepablica  had  attained  iu  com. 
plate  d«fdop«o»«t,  IttiUn  and  Aa  Awfrneiae  were 
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the  two  great  component  ports  of  the  Erapire  ;  and 
otic  great  dittinenoii  between  them  waa  thU,  that 
in  Italia  the  towns  had  majyistrntua  with  Jum- 
dictio  ;  in  the  provinces,  except  iu  placet  which 
hnd  received  the  Jiu  Italicam,  the  governor  alone 
bad  Jurisdictio.  But  with  the  growth  and  develope- 
ment  of  the  Imperial  power,  a  greater  tmiformity 
was  inlnxhiced  into  tfi  j  a  liiiinistr.itioii  of  all  parts 
of  the  fjnpire  ;  and  ultiiuately  Ital/  itself  wai 
Wider  a  PtoHncnl  hm  of  govenmail.  [Coto- 
ni.\  ]  As  above  shown,  the  relation  of  tlio  Gnvcmrtr 
.  to  the  province  was  not  the  lame,  when  a  city  liod 
xnagistratoa,  and  wbm  U  bad  not ;  and  consequently 
it  was  in  this  mpMtaottlwMiBe ialtil/ Mia tfac 
Provinces. 

TIm  comtitu^n  of  Constantine  was  baaed  on  a 
complete  separation  of  the  Civil  and  Military 
power,  which  were  essentially  united  in  the  old 
system  of  provincial  government:  Justinian  how- 
em  ultimately  »-iinit«d  Urn  tint  and  miliiaiy 
paww  in  tbe  same  pcfton.  The  govcmor  wiMi  had 
Civil  powi i  V  L^  called  Rector,  Judex,  Judex  Ordi- 
oarius ;  and  of  these  goveioon  there  were  three 
ctassea,  CatNubnii  Carnetona,  FmMidiai  among 
whom  the  only  distinction  was  in  the  extent  and 
rank  of  their  government.  In  the  writings  of  the 
elder  jurists,  which  are  excerpted  in  the  Pandect, 
the  Praeses  is  a  general  name  for  a  I'lovincLil 
governor.  (Dig.  8.  lit,  18.)  The  niiliuiry  j.owcr 
vaa  given  to  Daces  who  were  under  the  geneml 
snperintendence  of  iIm  Magistri  Militom.  Some 
of  these  Duces  were  called  Comites,  wbich  was 
originally  a  title  of  rank  given  to  various  function- 
ariee  and  among  them  to  the  Duces  i  aud  when 
the  tide  of  Comei  wai  regularly  given  t«  certain 
Dnce(^  who  had  important  commands,  the  name 
Dux  was  dropped,  and  Comes  became  a  title.  This 
wai  men  partieulariy  the  caae  with  important 
commands  oti  the  frontier.  (Cod.  Theod.  7.  tit  1. 
B.  9.)  The  Comes  is  mentioned  in  Imperial  Con- 
stitu^MM  before  the  Dux,  whence  we  infer  his 
higher  rank.  (Cod.  Theod.  8.  tit.  7.  s.  11.  Ad 
ma^istros  milUum,  H  comitet^  et  duces  omnes.) 

It  remains  to  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  exercise 
of  the  Jurisdictio,  so  far  as  thej  have  not  been 
anticipated  in  speaking  of  the  fonetionariee  tiiem- 
eclves.  In  Italy,  and  in  the  towns  which  had  the 
pnvilegosof  Italiaa  towns,  all  matters  as  a  general 
fola  caaw  beAee  the  magiitfatae  in  the  met  in- 
stance ;  hut  in  certain  excepted  matters,  and  in 
cases  where  tbe  amount  in  question  was  above  a 
ONlain  sum  (the  pteci»c  amount  of  which  is  not 
known),  the  matter  rnm  before  the  trovemor  of  the 
mt>vince  in  the  first  insuince,  or  in  Italy  before  the 
Ronan  Piaetor.  Until  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century  A.  D.  all  matters  in  tbe  Provincial  towns, 
which  had  not  maglatmtiis,  came  before  the  ?o\  emor 
in  the  first  instance  ;  but  abmit  this  time  the  I)  - 
lensoc  acquired  a  power,  like  that  of  the  roagis- 
tiatas  of  the  privilq^  towna,  thoogh  more  limited. 
Tfi  ■  "I  I  form  of  proceeding  in  civil  matters  has 
been  explained  elsewhere  IJudbxJ  :  the  magis- 
tiatoe  eanowered  the  Judn  to  aaake  a  condem- 
natio ;  and  this  institution  was  the  Ordo  Jndi- 
dorom  Privatc«um.  That  which  the  ma^istrntus 
did  wiidKNit  the  aid  of  a  Judex  was  Extra  Ordi- 
nem.  f  iNTRRnit-ruM.]  The  same  institution  pfc- 
vail«*d  in  those  towns  which  had  a  nuTgislratus,  for 
it  was  of  the  essence  of  a  Magistratus  or  of  Juris- 
dietio  to  name  n  Judex.  (Leg  OaU,  OkcUp.  c.  20.) 
Under  the  emperors,  it  gtadoaH/ ' 
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for  the  magistratus  to  decide  various  cases  without 
the  aid  of  a  Judex,  and  these  are  the  Extraordi- 
nariae  C^ognitiones  i»;''>'r-fn  of  in  the  DIjicsi  (.50. 
tit.  13).  In  the  reign  ot  iJiocletian  the  Onio  Judi- 
ciorum,  as  a  general  rule,  was  abolished  in  the  pro- 
vinces and  the  pedanei  judices(hoc  est  qui  nrgotia 
humiliora  disceptcnt)  were  only  appointed  by  the 
praeses  when  he  was  very  much  occupied  with 
,  business»  or  fbr  some  trifling  matters  [Juoax 
Pbdawbus]  ;  (Cod.  &  tit  8.  s.  2)  ;  and  u  the 
tiiTii  >f  .Tustinian  tbo  institution  had  entirely  dis- 
appeared (Inst  4.  tit  15.  s.  8),  and,  as  it  is  con- 
jectured, both  in  Rome  and  tm  Monieipia. 

By  the  aid  of  the  Judices,  two  Praetors  were 
able  toconductthe  whole  judicial  business  between 
citisens  and  Peregrioi  at  Rome  ;  and  by  the  aid 
of  the  same  in-stitution,  the  judicial  business  was 
conducted  in  the  Jurisdictiones  out  of  Rome.  In 
no  other  way  is  it  conceivable  how  the  work  could 
have  been  got  thnagh.  But  when  the  Qrdo 
Judieionntt  was  abelished,  the  difficulty  of  tiane- 
acting  the  business  must  have  been  apparent.  II'uv 
this  was  managed,  is  explained  by  £Savigny,  by  re- 
ferring to  the  growth  of  anether  bietitntioa.  Even 
in  the  time  of  the  Republic,  the  Pnetors  had  their 
legal  advisers,  especially  if  they  were  not  jurists 
themselves ;  and  when  all  the  power  became  eon- 
ccntmted  in  the  Caesars,  they  were  soon  c>l)lipcd 
lo  form  a  kind  of  college,  for  the  dispatch  of  boiti- 
ness  of  various  kinds  and  particidurly  judicial 
matters  which  were  referred  to  the  C^sar.  This 
college  was  the  (tsar's  Consistorium  or  Audito- 
rium. The  Provincial  governors  had  their  body  of 
assessors,  which  were  like  tbe  Caesar's  Audito- 
rium (Dig.  1.  tit  22) }  and  it  is  a  oonjectnre  ef 
Savigiiy,  which  h.ia  the  highest  probability  in  iti 
iavour,  that  the  new  institution  waa  established  in 
the  ronnicipal  towns  and  in  the  prDvincial  towni^ 
so  that  here  al^o  the  nwfialnitae  and  the  Defensor 
had  their  assessors. 

Besides  the  Jurisdictio,  which  bad  reference  to 
Lititfation,  the  so-called  Contcutiosa  Jiin'sdictin, 
there  wan  the  Volunt.iria.  Matt^TS  belonging  to 
this  Jurisdictio,  as  M.-inumission,  .Xdoption,  Eman> 
cipation,  could  only  be  tiaaaaeted  before  the  Magie* 
trnttu  Popnli  Romani,  and,  nnlesa  these  powers 
were  sp'ciaily  given  to  them,  the  Munict[>;il 

tratca  had  uo  authority  to  aive  the  legal  sanction 
to  eudi  proceedinge  ;  Uionf^  in  the  eld  Monieipia 

it  is  probjible  that  the  power  of  the  magistratus 
was  as  little  limited  in  the  Yolunlaria  as  iu  the 
Ontentiosn  Jurisdietio.  In  the  Imperial  peritKi  it 
was  usual  tr'  i^^r'"  rm  many  acts  befure  the  jiublic 
authorities,  and  m  the  three  ca^cs  of  large  Gifts, 
the  making  of  a  Will,  and  the  Opening  of  a  Will^ 
it  was  necessary  for  these  acts  to  be  done  before 
a  public  authority.  Such  nets  could  be  done  before 
a  provincial  governor  ;  and  also  before  the  Curia 
of  a  city  in  the  presence  of  a  Magistratus  and 
other  persona.  ( Compare  the  Constitution  of  Hooo- 
riua.  Cod.  Theod.  12.  tit.  1.  s.  151,  and  a  Novel  of 
Valentinian,  Nov.  Theod.  tit  23,  with  bavigny^ 
remarks  on  them.) 

Though  the  general  aflniinistniti  ni  of  thf>  Roman 
provinces  is  adequately  undersiuod,  itiere  are  dif- 
ferenoea  of  opinion  as  to  some  matters  of  detail  ; 
one  cause  of  which  lies  in  the  differences  which 
acttudly  existed  in  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
vinces and  which  had  their  origin  in  the  different 
circonutauees  ef  their  comineet  and  acquisition 
and  in  die  ditremty  «f  tlM<aitiw  eastoniaiy  lanr  ia 
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the  different  provinces,  with  a  large  pari  af  whidl  | 
tlie  Romans  nriftiitRlly  did  not  tnterfrre.  A  gviwnd  I 
view  of  the  Provinces  slmuld  tin  roture  l)o  coiii|)!<  ttd  [ 
and  cotnetad  by  a  view  of  U>«  wvcral  province*. 

Tba  aatheriilMfartluiiriairflf  tbt  PnvineU 
government  have  Ikvu  jfcnt-nillv  n-ferml  to.  They 
are,  most)  putioilariy.  SisoniuN  Amitqm  Jurt 
FSmtmimm^  Lib.  L— S.;  ('  ><  nliii)r,  Ge$ekuAu 

rfrr  J'''j-n!*chtn  St>t.itsvrrf<u^n(]  ;  \\  \\\u-r,  (trfchn-Jiie 
tLt  liumixJteu  HedUs^  wbcrc  ibi-  authorities  arc 
TM]r  cooveoiently  collected  and  arnui^d,  and 
chap.  xrxi.  Notes  76,  79,  wherein  he  differs  from 
Savi}(uy  a.«  to  Uie  Jus  Italicum  ;  in  chapter  xxxviL 
Walter  has  described  the  pfovincial  divisions  of 
the  EnpiK^'s^b  cxi^tpd  about  tba  onddla  of  the 
fifUi  cflotary  a.  d.  ;  Snvigny,  OsetMolls  <Im  KSm. 
R.im  MititJttlUr,  vol.  i.  ;  I'uclita,  T'fffr  dem  MaU 
dtr  Lm  Rvbria^  ZeitKhrift,  voL  x.  [O.  L.] 
PROVOCATia  [Appbllath^  p.  107, «.} 
PROVOCATOKE&  (OMiAfWWik  p. 
b.J 

PROXE'NIA,  PBO'XBNUS 
ir^crot).  [HosPtTlUM.] 

PRUDENTES.  [JpaiacoNsiLTh] 
PEYTANEIUM  {rpvranutp).  The  vfnn-arffM 
of  the  aneienit  Qnek  ilatia  and  dlim  ««§  to  the 
rommonities  IHitf  amuid  dMn,  tha  wauaam 
h'iu»i's  of  which  tht  y  in  »oiiie  inr.isurc  rrprrsciitrd. 
what  private  bouses  were  to  the  familiea  which 
ocTtipi<<d  tlMB.  Jnit  ai  the  hmm  ef  «aeb  flunily 
wa*  il»  honii',  '•n  was  tho  wphrayt'ov  of  evm*  (it.ite 
or  city  xhc  coiuaiou  home  of  its  members  ur  iiiha- 
Mtanta,  nnd  was  cwwpntitly  called  the  iaria 
vS\Kk<i,  tht<  "funis"  or  ppn^'tmlo  urbi*.*'  (Cic 
rif  l^'j.  ii.  \'l  ;  Liv.  xli.  VlU  ;  Dioiivs.  ii.  tii.) 
This  cnrivspondcDce  between  the  tipvTajftiw^  or 
lioine  of  the  city,  and  the  private  home  of  n  man's 
family,  was  at  Athens  very  remarkable.    A  per- 

CiJ  fire  or  vfp  tur€tirrw  w.ox  kept  cuntuituklly 
ing  on  the  public  altar  of  the  city  iu  tbe  l*ry* 
taneiuni,  just  as  in  nriTate  hoaifli  a  fit*  «a*  kept 
up  on  the  diniu'Bcic  altar  in  the  !mi<  r  tourt  of  the 
house.  (Poilux,  i.  7  ;  Arnold,  ad  Tkuc^.  it  15.) 

Tbe  same  custmn  was  observed  at  tbe  Pry- 
taneitini  of  the  Kleans,  where  a  firewaa  keptbdni- 
inff  Tiitrht  nnd  day.  (.Paus.  v.  lA,  g  u.)  Mare^iver 
the  I  iiy  uf  Athens  exercised  in  its  Prytaneium  the 
duties  of  hospitality,  both  to  its  own  citizens  and 
strangers.  Thus  foreign  ambassadors  were  enter- 
tained here,  as  well  as  Athenian  envoys  on  their 
return  hmne  from  a  luecewful  or  well  conducted 
mission.  (  An>t<)ph.  Aiikam.  125  ;  Pollux,  ix.  40.) 
Here,  tf>o,  [  ut'TUiincd  fmni  day  to  day  the 
successive  I'rj  tanes  or  Presidents  of  the  Senate, 
togetbar  wiA  Aom  eitiMM  whe^  vbaflMr  fton  ptr- 
•nnal  or  ancestral  servicrs  tn  the  BtateSf  were 
honoured  with  wbat  w:u  cnlied  the  o^lnfffis  iv 
n^wrars^,  the  victus  quotidianus  in  Pkytaaeo  ^ 
(Cic.  f/c  Orai.  i.  51),  or  thi-  priv:lege  of  takinjj 
their  uie«i!s  there  at  the  public  cuaU  Thin  was 
granted  sometiinet  for  a  limited  period,  some- 
timet  fat  life,  in  which  Utter  caie  tbe  partiee 
enjoying  it  were  called  Mevtm.  The  custom 
of  conferring  this  honour  on  those  who  hsd  been 
t/t  signal  service  to  the  state  and  their  desoend- 
anta,  was  of  so  great  antiquity  that  ena  inahmra 
of  it  was  referred  to  the  times  of  Codnis  ;  and 
in  the  case  to  which  we  allude  tbe  individual 
tbua  bflaourcd  was  a  forei|;i>er,  a  native  of  Delphi 
(Ijycvrr.      I.Fxrr.  |i,  Ani.'.li'T  ill[].':tTntioii  nf 

tbe  uses  to  wiiicii  ibe  I'rylaauuiu  was  dcUicatcd, 
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litfiMUkiia  ibecaM  of  tbe  daM^tm  of  Amlaidi^ 
wbooB  the  death  of  their  fttlur  «w»  eaii«d«r«l 

'  0*  the  adopted  children  of  the  state,  and  married 
from  (laSotfcte'at)  that  commoo  bone  of  tbe  city, 
nut  as  tbey  wedd  have  been  fivn  their  fitther% 
home  ha»!  he  b«-on  alive.  (Plut  AriiL.  c  27.) 
Moreover,  fruia  the  cver-bufuiug  lire  of  the  Pry- 
taneium, or  home  of  a  mother  state,  was  carried 
the  Kicred  fire  which  was  to  be  Icepl  buniinj  in 
the  prvtoucia  of  her  culauics  ;  and  if  it  happmcd 
that  this  was  ever  extinguished,  tbe  flame  waa 
rekindled  from  the  pcytanciaa  of  tbe  parent  city. 
(Doker,  mi  Tkmyd.  i.  24.)  Lastly,  a  Prrtaneium 
was  alM)  a  di.Htini^uishing  mark  of  an  indejM-ii({enC 
state,  aad  is  meatioaed  as  such  by  Tbo^didei  (it. 
15),  who  iafiNW  M  that  Wfav  the  tioM  el 
Theseii.^  every  city  or  state  (w6Kis\  if  Attica  f>os- 
sessed  a  {vyuuieiom.  The  Acbaeans,  we  are  told 
(Herod,  vii.  197),  caUed  thatr  pfytaMm  kifhwm 
{from  Xfuif,  popuUu),  or  the  **  towTi-h.ilI,**  and 
excltiaion  fmoi  il  s^cois  to  have  been  AtvsX  of  atU 
exec  mm  unicatioo. 

The  Prytaneium  of  Athens  lay  and«  tbe 
Acropolis  on  its  northern  side  (near  the  dyopd), 
and  was,  as  its  name  denotes,  originally  the  place 
of  assembly  of  the  Hfmrmmti  ia  theeaili««itiMt 
it  probably  stood  ob  tha  Acrapelia.  CMkm  calM 
Upvrarth  were  entrusted  with  the  chief  maci- 
tiacy  ia  Mveiml  states  of  Greece,  as  Corcyra, 
Coifath*  Miklaa»  nid  tha  tHU  ia  i— ithme  sy- 
nonymons  with  fiaaiKits,  or  princes  havinaf  appa- 
rently the  same  root  as  wp^Tos  or  rpttrarat.  At 
Athens  they  were  in  eariy  tiine<<  pivbably  a  bh^ 
pi'stnicT  of  the  Ko.md  nirik  in  the  itate  (next  tn 
tbe  .^rcliiMi),  actii);;  as  judgee  ia  various  cases 
I  |M<rha(«  in  owjimction  with  him),  and  Bttiag  ■ 
the  Prytaneium.  That  tfaii  waa  tiM  caaa  is  rai- 
dered  probable  by  tbe  fiMi,  that  even  in  altertimee 
the  fees  ]iaid  into  court  by  plaintiff  and  defendant, 
before  tbey  could  proceed  to  trial,  aad  PBodvad  hj 
tha  dioMts,  wewealled  wyorarsia.  (PoUncvni. 
38.)  This  court  of  the  Prytaneium,  or  the  t2>  txl 
npvranl^  m  said  (PoUox,  viiL  120)  to  have  been 
presided  over      tha  ^vAeCarsXeih^  who  pcfhapa 

in  later  .i^es,  however,  and  alter  the  establish- 
ment of  the  courts  of  the  Heliaea,  the  court  of  tha 
Prytaneium  had  lost  what  is  supposed  to  have  been 
its  original  importance,  and  was  made  one  of  the 
courts  of  the  Epbetae,  who  held  there  a  species  of 
mock  trial  over  tha  iaatnuBenta  wbkh  any  mii- 
vidnal  had  kat  hia  lif%  at  watt  «vw  pMaoaa  wha 
liad  eontmitted  ■nudMvaad  wan  aot  fathaniaf 
or  detected. 

The  tablets  or  ifmn  etherwhe  mtftmft  m 

which  Solon'i  law«  ivrre  written  (PluL.W.  25), 
were  also  deposited  in  the  Pr^taiMJium  (Pans-i. 
18.  §  3)  ;  they  were  at  first  kept  on  the  Acrofwlis, 
probably  in  the  old  PrjUincium,  but  afterwards 
removed  to  the  Prytaneium  in  tbe  «yvpd^  that 
they  might  be  open  to  public  utipectka.  (Pattax, 
viti.  12<lb)  Epbialte*  is  said  to  hava  ham  the  author 
of  this  laeaaare  (Herpocnt.  «.  v.  ^  wdrmtftr  wiftci\ 
but  tlieir  n  inoval  may  have  been  merely  the  coii- 
sequeooe  of  the  erection  of  a  oew  PiytaaetaBi  oa 
tha lowar  attain  the  tine  of  P^riclae.  (ThiHwali, 
tiUL  ofGreeo^  vol.  ii  y.  "4.)  [R.  W.] 

PRYTANE8  (irpi/Toym).  [Bouta,  pp.  21<)^ 
212  ;  Prttanbivm.] 
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PSEriirS  (li/iitos X  The  Athenian  dtcasti, 
in  giving  their  vordiil,  voU-d  liy  l>alJol,  For  this 
porpoee  ibry  cithtr  SLa-shellii,  xo<^(*w  (Ari»- 
toph.  Vesp.'  333,  34d,  Eq.  133*2),  or  beiuu  (hence 
the  irifias  ii  called  KvofwrpA^  by  Arittophane*, 
A'/,  41),  or  balls  of  metal  {<Tir6yBv\oi)  or  stone 
(^^).  Tbeae  but  were  the  uumt  commoa :  hence 
^nf^^cirtfw,  and  {toTukms  deritathw,  we  med  to 

oftni  ti.  siiriiifv  r<Utnp,dr;mv  ninij,  &c.  Thp  Kills 
were  eilber  pierced  {Tfrpvtrmupm)  and,  wliulc 
(vAil^is),  the  fcrmer  for  caademoation,  the  lattrr 
for  acquittal  ( Ai^srh  r  7'imarck,  11,  ed.  Stt'ph.  ; 
lJar|Mic.  s.  V.  Itrpintrjfjitirt})  ;  or  they  were  black 
and  white,  for  the  mne  porpoees,  respectively,  m 
tbe  following  lines  show  (Ovid.  AM.  xv.  41)  :  — 

Moa  eiat  antiqaua  mreis  atnaqne  lapiUii, 
Hia  danain  Noa,  ilUa  abtolTeK  oupa.** 

Then  ni^ht  be  three  netboda  of  votmf.  Firat, 

the  Mcrrt  inoihod,  call  d  KftviiriP  i^^l(tadtUy 
wbea  each  dicaat  had  two  balla  given  him  (say  a 
hbuk  ind  m  white) ;  two  boma  <mIIm,  luMeMK, 

or  Afi^p«~5 Tvrri"  pffpari^rl,  nrr^  nf  brass,  called 
the  jiidgltient-bdx  («ri'/>io{ ),  into  w  hiih  the  dica^t 
pot  the  ball  by  which  he  gave  his  vote,  nnd  the 
othor  of  wood,  called  &Kvpo$,  into  which  he  put 
ihu  other  ball,  aud  the  only  object  of  which  was 
to  enable  him  to  conceal  hi*  vote.  Each  box  had  a 
neck  or  funnel  (mv^r,  iL  a.  4wi9mM  ^uif  ^Htp*" 
X^pta^  'x^Of  into  which  a  man  eenld  iMt  hu  hand, 
but  only  one  ball  could  pass  through  tlic  lower  jmrt 
into  ib«  box.  (Arittoph.  rctjp.  99,  751.)  Secondly, 
there  nigbt  be  on]  j  one  box,  m  whidi  the  dicntt 
pot  which  of  the  two  balls  he  plea-seil,  and  return- 
ed the  other  U>  tbe  oiiicer  nf  tbe  court.  Thirdly, 
there  might  be  two  bozea,  one  for  condemnation, 
tbe  otlir-r  for  acquittal,  aud  only  one  ball.  (Ilarjxjc. 
5.  r.  KatiOKos.)  '1  he  tint  method  was  mo»t  cviu- 
Booljr  pnwtiied  at  Athena.  Whcie,  however, 
then  were  seTeral  parties  before  the  court,  as  in 
inheritance  causes,  to  one  of  whom  an  estate  or 
oiluT  thing  was  to  be  adjudged,  it  was  customary 
to  have  as  many  baUot-boxaa  as  (hen  were  jiartie% 
or  tt  least  partice  in  £stiaet  intenata  ;  and  tbe 
dicaat  put  the  white  or  whole  ball  into  the  boK  ef 
that  person  in  whose  favour  be  decided.  [Hiau 
(Ormk).]  The  same  system  of  balloting  was 
employed  w  lien  the  dicasts  voted  rn  the  qtiestioii 
of  damages.  Hence  the  verdict  on  the  que^tiun, 
ffuilly  or  not  guiily^  or  /or  the  plainl{0'or  de/mdant 
(to  distinguish  it  from  the  other),  is  called  -rporri] 
^^t.  (Aesch.  c.  Ctes.  82,  ed.  Stcjjh.  ;  Dcroosth. 
de  FaU.  Leg.  434,  e.  Atriatocr.  676,  e.  Arittog.  795, 
e.  Nmur,  1347.)  A  cutioaa  awtmn  waa  ia  vogue 
in  the  time  of  ArittopluuMiL  Each  dieast  bad  a 
waxen  tablet,  on  which,  if  the  heavier  pi-nnlty  was 
awarded,  he  drew  a  long  line  (,lengtbway  on  the 
tablet)  s  if  the  lighter  penalty,  be  drew  n  abort 
line  (breadthway  on  the  tiiblei).  We  must  sup 
puse,  not  that  the  voting  took  place  in  this  way, 
bat  that,  -00  the  votes  being  counted,  the  jurors 
took  R  note  of  the  result  fur  tlu  ir  own  sattftfaction  ; 
unless  we  re«ort  to  this  liy jMjthesia,  viz,  that  the 
drawijw  lines  on  the  tablets  was  an  act  preiirainaQ' 
to  the  divisioD,  whereby  the  jury  intimated  to  the 
parties  how  the  matter  was  likely  to  go,  unless 
they  caiHc  to  a  comprontise.  Such  intimation 
might  be  necessary  in  those  cases*  where,  tbe  esti- 
nrntee  of  the  pertiet  being  widely  diflbrent,  the 
one  jffoposing  too  high  a  penalty,  tbe  othrr  t  n  low 
*  one,  tbe  yxty  wished  to  iiifwn  the  mora  un- 
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'  reasonable  pjirty,  that,  unless  lie  offered  them  some 
better  alternalivc,  they  should  adopt  the  estimate 
of  his  adversary.  (As  to  this  jKiuit,  sec  Meier^ 
AtL  Proe.  p.  l&l.)  The  tablet  is  called  by  Aristo- 
phanes wiMfatMT  TMrtrrutdr.  In  the  expression 
TiuaK  TT;!'  fxoLKpdy,  we  understand  ypanfff^v  or 
Ti/iif<r<r  i^Vtitp.  106|  167*800).  S««  Pollux,  viii. 
16,  17,  123;  Meier,  AtL  Fnc  pp.  720,  726; 
Platner,  Proc.  und  KUuj.  voL  L  p.  188  {  Wachfr- 
mutb,  vol.  ii.  pC  i.  p.  ti44. 

In  the  popular  assemblies  the  commea  method 
of  voting  was  by  "binv  r»f  hands.  [CllKiRoTONlA.] 
There  were  some  occasions,  however,  when  the 
ballot  was  employed  ;  as  where  it  was  deemed  im* 
portant  that  the  voting  aboold  be  secret,  or  that 
the  nnmben  should  be  accaratdy  counted.  Thus, 
to  pass  a  Liw  fur  the  naturalization  of  a  foreigner, 
or  finr  the  lelease  of  a  state  debtor,  or  for  the  teste* 
latioD  of  ft  disfhrncbiied  dtiMn,  and  indeed  hi 
every  ca5'-'  n  priri''-<jiuir.,  it  was  iim -sJiry  that 
six  thousa&d  perswis  should  vote  in  the  minority, 
and  in  secret.  (Andoe.  d«  MytU  \%  ed.  Staph. ; 
Dcmosth.  c.  Timoo.  715,  719,  c.  Aeocr.  1375.) 
Ou  the  condemnation  of  the  ten  geneials  who 
gained  the  battle  of  Arginusae,  the  people  voted 
by  ballot,  but  openly,  nccordinR  to  the  second  of 
the  plans  above  mcnliui^d.  Tbe  voting  was  il<eu 
by  tribes,  ««To  ^xAs.  (Xen.  HeU.  i.  7.  §  9.) 
Seoet  voting  \tj  tbe  Senate  of  Five  Hmidred  is 
mentioned  in  Aeedkines  (c.  TYwrtrtA,  5,  ed.  Steph.) ; 
and  in  ostracism  the  voting  was  conducted  in  SOCRL 
(iSchamann,  iM  ComU.  pp^  121—128,  245.) 
The  people  or  jury  weie  said  irii^C*«9ak,  if^^wf 

(piptif  or  f^f'r'Piii,   f.i   rr^'.-.    t-.r    -vi'iv         .V    r-,'<-  or 

ju'iijmemt,  '^■ii<poy  Titiivoi,  io  cant  accvunh^  is  used 
N  th  a  different  alluaiaB.  (PamoathLpro  Cor.  304.) 
The  presiding  maglstnite  or  officer,  who  called  on 
the  people  to  give  their  votc«,  was  said  ^vitf'if^^f u*, 
<Hf  or  iviytw  ot  StS^roi,  though  the  last  expres- 
sion is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  voting  in  favour  of 
a  penom,  Vii^iitoBai,  to  oote,  to  reso/w,  iro' 
ifnipiCtcBait  to  aequH,  and  other  derivations  from 
^|n|fet,  are  oAen  used  metaphorically,  where  the 
method  of  voting  was  x^'poroWa,  and  eeDvetaely. 
XfipoToytTv,  however,  is  not  used,  like  ifrt)^i(faOat, 
with  the  sccosatire  of  the  thing  voted.  As  to 
this  see  Schomann,</e  ComsfMs,  p.  128.  [C.  B.  K.] 

p--!:tm»kn(;ilapiies    oraphe  f^^fv- 

5«77^a^^i  yptu;>i)).  It  is  shown  under  Phau- 
TUKM  that  the  name  off  every  state  debtsr  nt 
Atliens  was  entered  in  a  register  by  the  pmctores, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  collect  the  debts,  aud  erase 
tbe  n^e  of  tbe  party  when  be  bad  paid  it.  Tbe 
entry  was  onwlijr  made  apon  a  return  by  some 
magistrote,  to  wbom  the  incoiring  of  the  debt  be» 
came  otbcially  known  ;  as,  for  instance,  on  a  re- 
turn by  the  wm/kn^at,  that  such  a  penoa  bad 
beoome  a  leasee  oif  pnUie  hndi,  or  fiumer  of 
uixes,  at  such  a  rent  or  on  such  terms.  In  case, 
however,  the  authorities  neglected  to  make  the 
proper  return,  any  individual  might,  on  his  own 
'  responsibility,  give  infonnaiion  to  the  registering 
utlicers  of  the  existence  of  the  debt  ;  and  thercupoQ 
the  ofiecn,  if  they  thought  proper,  might  make  an 
entry  ao^rdingly,  though  it  would  probably  be 
their  duty  to  make  some  inquiry  before  so  doing. 
If  they  made  a  false  entry,  cither  w  dfuily,  or  upon 
the  suggestion  of  another  person,  tbe  aggrieved 
party  might  inatltate  ft  pwetutioo  against  them, 
or  against  the  person  upon  whose  suggestion  it  \v;is 
made.   Such  prosecution  was  called  ypo^  <ft»> 
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tty,pa<f>T}^.     It  wi^uld  lie  »!•>  >.  w!n  r    n  vr  ri  was  ' 

regisUTiHi  at  debtor  for  more  thai)  w:ui  n-.iily  due 
Ann  him.  And  the  Nader  amctundrntand  the  like 
roni«'iiy  to  1>e  npcn  to  "-t"*.  "  Iin  wai  falaely  rrcorded  ' 
M  a  debtor  l>y  thi'  racial  rmv  dtitw.  Whether 
this  ftm  of  proceeding  could  b*  adoplod  against 
magistrate*  for  making  a  falae  n-tum,  or  wbethrr 
the  remedr  against  them  could  only  be  at  the 
^Tix«^ror(a<  or  tv^^n^ai^  wt'  c.-iittint  kiv.  'l  iio 
ygafij  ^ttwtrffpm^^t  «m  bnMi|(ht  before  tho 
TiMtnoaMtM.  If  til*  dcAmiaat  wu  esnHet^ 
the  niun<*  of  th<'  complainant  was  stnuk  'it  •  ;T  t^i- 
rrgitter,  aod  that  of  the  defeodaat  was  eiuvreii  in 
liU  ftnd,  M  debtor  tat  the  mm  aaaont  The 
fia<p)j  /3au.\«<J(T<{i)T  was  nitnilur  tn  this  ;  only  it  lay 
in  those  caie«  where  a  tuAii^  who  had  a  state 
debtor,  kid  ptid  all  that  was  diM«  b«t  his  B«Be 
WR*  n**!  erased,  or  having  been  erased,  was  re- 
ciiUTt^d.  We  mar  presume,  that  fraudulent  or 
tnalicions  motires  were  necessary  to  be  proved  on 
each  a  chaiige  ;  but  it  is  r«uonab1e  also  U»  tnfmotn 
tiMt  In  any  case  of  gron  negligence,  ftand  or 
fniilice  might  (a^matlrr  of  course)  W  proHMnifd  hy 
the  dicasts.   (FoUoz,  viiL  40,  43;  Ilorpoc  atul 

ypafts  Wci) ;  Borkh,  PnV.  /?,•«>»».  Atkemty  pp. 
849,  890.  2H  td.  ;  Mfier,  AU.  /'roc.  p.  3.17  ; 
Platner,  /'n^.  und  King.  voL  ii.  p.  11  7. )  [  C.  It.  K . ) 

PSEUDOCLETKIAS  flRAPUK  (i^«u5o. 
tiKnrtlat  Tpa^),  a  prosecution  a:;ainst  "ue,  vvlio 
had  appeared  as  a  witness  {itKrtri]^  or  KA^raip)  to 
proTe  that  a  defendant  had  been  duly  summoned, 
and  thereby  enabled  the  plaintiff  to  get  a  judgment 
by  default.  To  proMiit  fraud,  ilu;  .Vthiman  law 
directod  that  the  namea  of  the  witnesses  who  at- 
tntded  the  Rmunom  ahotdd  he  tabKiibed  te  the 
bill  of  plaint  or  iii<Iictitii*nt  (lyicXij^a),  so  t1i:>t  th'- 
defendant,  if  he  never  had  been  summoned,  and 
jodgroent  had  noverthe1«w  been  gfven  against  him 
hy  dcf:m!t,  niii,'ht  know  npnirist  whom  t"  prfH-«-»-d. 
The  tiilse  wiliH'SA  (xAifr^^)  waA  liable  tu  Ue  cniiii- 
luUly  prosecuted,  and  punished  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court.  Even  di<ath  might  be  inflicted  in  a 
case  of  gross  conspiracy.  (Demosth.  c.  Nicott. 
1*252.)  A  person  thrice  couvii  ted  of  this  oflfence 
vaa,  at  m  the  case  of  ether  false  teetimenjr,  gm> 
Jitrt  diaftaadiiMd  ;  and  even  ibr  the  first  eflnae  the 
jury  might,  if  they  pli  x'iod,  Ly  a  irpo.TTiVf«y»»  inflict  i 
the  penalty  of  disfmnchtsemcnt  upon  him.  ( Andoc 

hfytt.  10.  ed.  Steph.  $  Meier,  tU  Bom.  Damn. 
p.  12.'.)  Here  we  may  ohsrrvi^  this  distinction, 
that  the  proce^nling  against  the  faiae  witness  to  a 
eofflmons  was  of  a  criminal  nature,  while  the  wit- 
ness in  the  cause  (ftdfirvp)  was  liable  only  to  a  ciril 
action.  The  cause  might  be  that  the  former  oflience 
was  more  likely  to  do  mischief.  I'he  magistrate, 
hefor<?  whom  to*  defendant  n^lected  to  appear, 
when  by  the  evidenee  of  the  witneii  it  was  mennn 
that  he  had  been  duly  summoned,  had  no  discre- 
tion but  to  pronouace  judgment  against  him  ; 
whereat  the  dicatta,  te  whom  the  witaett  gave 
false  evidf  nee  at  the  tri.al.  niik;ht  disbelieve  him 
and  find  their  verdict  aco>rduig  Ut  the  truth.  If 
the  fraud  was  owing  to  a  conspiracy  between  the 
plaintitf  and  the  « itnr^s,  it  is  probaV'le  that  an 
Aictioii  at  the  »uit  of  the  defendant  would  lieai^iiuit 
the  former,  to  recover  compensation  ;  for,  though 
the  eonriction  of  the  wttnett  wauld  lead  te  a  re- 
«rib1  of  the  judgment,  itill  he  (the  defendant) 
ini^'ht  have  snfliered  damage  in  the  meantime, 
which  tho  svttiog  aatd*  of  the  judgnifliit  would  not 


'  repair.     Such   nrv-'!!  (it  lias  bt-en  rrr  -rcMred) 
might  l*e  a  SIkt)  (rvKitpfU'TiaSf  or  perhaps  KoxortX' 
putp.  If  tho  name  of  the  witness  had  been  fraodu- 
;  lentlv  Uied  by  the  plaintiff,  and  the  witness  bad 
thrrt-by  btjcn  hmught  into  trouble,  wc  niay  con- 
clude, by  anal  cy  to  tho  case  of  other  witnesaes, 
that  he  had  a  tlicti  fiKd/ttit  against  the  plaintiA 
(Demosth.  e.  JfAob.  849.)    The  ypa^  if*v99- 
KXifTtias  came  before  the  Thomotheuu*,  and  tho 
quettMi  at  the  trial  simply  was,  whether  the  de-> 
fendattt  in  the  firaer  cause  had  been  MRnaeaed  er 
not     (Plntner,  7'roe.  und  KUuf.  v.  l.  i.   p.  417; 
Meier,  Att.  troe.  pp.  336,  677,  758.)  {C.  R-  K.J 
PSEUDODFPTEROS.  [Timplom.! 
I'SKI'DOMARTYRION  GRAPH K  (fcelb. 
lU^rvpiHv  f  pa<p^i).    [Maatvhia,  p.  rj4,  b.J 
PSILI  (^i\Oii.  fARMA.J 

PSYCTER  i^icHp^  Jim.  ^vitrrtpiiiOPX  a  wine- 
cooler.  (Plat  Cburtr.  p.  332,  d  ;  Tim.  Ur.  Flat. 
f,  i\  \  Menander,  p.  177,  ed.  Meineke  ;  Athen.  zi. 
m.  46«,  502, 60S.)  The  rcatd  tpedaUy  adapted 
fnr  thk  opeiatian,  wat  tamethne*  made  of  braRn 

(.\thi  n.  iv.  p.  |4"2)  or  siiver  (v.  p.  199).    One  of 

earthenwate  is  preserved  in  the  Mtiseom  of  Anti- 
qvitisi  ai  Copenhagen.   It  cantiela  ef  ene  deep 

vessel  for  holding  ice,  whirh  is  fited  within  .inoth-T 
for  holding  wine.  The  wine  was  poured  in  at  the 
t«>p.  It  thus  anmiaiidad  the  Ttml  of  iee  aad  wat 
cooled  by  the  rontnrt.  It  was  dmwn  off  ^o  a?  to 
fill  the  drinkinff-cnp^  by  mean*  of  a  cock  at  il»e 
bottom.  Thus  the  ^ktvp  was  a  kind  of  Ckatek  ; 
and  accordingly,  where  Pbylaicbus  (np.  Athm.  iv. 
p.  1 42)  in  describing  the  mode  of  life  of  CteooMDes, 
King  of  S|vTrtv%  uses  the  former  term.  Plutarch 
(CWn.  p.  1486,  ed.  Steph.)  adopu  the  Utter. 
The  nie  of  the  ^imt*w       **tT  Tariooa.  It 

n.titnined  from  2  <juart.<i  (Plat.  !.  c.)  to  a  grmt 
iiuiuIht  of  gallons.  (Athen.  v.  p.  199,  d.  f.)  It  was 
sometimes  givea  a*  a  prk*  to  the  winners  in  the 
game  of  the  CoTTAnos.  [J.  Y.] 

PUBES,  PUBKllTAS.  [Clrator  ;  1m- 
Pt7RU  ;  1nkan.>*  I 

PUBLICA'N I,  farmers  of  the  public  revenues 
of  the  Roman  state  {vectigeUia).  Their  name  is 
formed  from  fni&/»(>«m,  which  signifies  all  that  be- 
longs to  the  ttate,  and  is  sometijoe*  ated  aa  tjr- 
nonymeoe  with  reetigal.    (Dig.  99.  tit.  4.  «.  I. 

i  g  l';  .*)0.  tit.         «.  Ifi  ;    Suet.  AVfP,  1  ;  Cic.  jro 

Habir.  I'oM.  2  ;  Val.  Max.  vi.  9.  S  7.)  Tho  re- 
venues which  Rome  derived  from  con<}aered  eoon- 
tries,  consistintr  chiefly  of  toll*,  tithe?!,  hirVtjr 
duties,  the  ^cripluFa  or  the  tax  uhich  >\as  (mid 
for  the  us<-  of  the  pQhlic  pattore  lands,  and  the 
duties  paid  for  the  U'^e  of  mines  and  salt-works 
(sci/iium),  were  let  out,  or,  as  the  Romans  ex- 
pressed it,  were  Bol(i  by  the  censors  in  Rome  itself 
to  the  highest  bidder.  (Cic.  i<s  Ijtg.  Agr.  ii.  21, 
t.  Verr.  iii.  7.)  This  «Ie  generally  took  place  in 
tlio  montli  of  Qiiinctilis  and  >vaa  made  for  a  lus- 
trum. (Macrob.  StU.  L  12.)  The  terms  en  which 
the  revcBoes  wen  let,  were  fixed  by  the  eeoton 
in  the  so-called  t^^."  ■  r  r (Cic  ad  QiamL  FraL 
i.  1  ;  Varpo,  de  '  He  /{ust.  n,  I  ;  Fest  «.  e.  Fn>- 
drnit. )  The  people  or  the  senate howteer  sometimes 
moditVd  tho  terms  fixed  the  censors  in  order  to 
raise  the  credit  of  the  publicani  (Plut  flemim.  19  ; 
Polyb.  vi.  17  ;  Li  v.  xxxix.  44),  and  in  some  cases 
even  tho  trihaBc*  of  the  people  inteciiind  in  this 
branch  of  the  administration.  (Lir.xliiL  19.)  The 
tithes  niised  in  the  province  of  Sicilv  alone,  with 
th«  cxwptioa  ef  those  of  wine,  oil,  and  gaidoi 
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produce,  trw  nnt  inU  at  Rome,  but  in  the  dl»- 
tricts  of  Sicilr  it«eif,  zuxording  to  a  prnctice  estab- 
Ikbad  hf  Hin.  (Cic.  e.  Ferr.  u.  3,  64,  &c.)  The 
penoM  vho  VMlartook  th*  iuiDt^g  «C  tiie  pnWic 
TCTMnte  of  eaaiw  Manned  to  the  WMiltkiMl  Bo> 
mail*.  Tlu  ir  wt  allh  and  cotu.  ijiu-iit  infliUMice  may 
be  aceu  liom  tbe  Cut,  tliat  u  carlj  tbo  Mcond 
VmAe  «v,  after  the  b«ttl«  «r  Omhmm,  whn  tke 
aemrium  was  entirely  cxhaustt'd,  tb«  publicmni  ad- 
Tanced  large  tanu  of  money  to  the  atata,  od  coodi- 
ti«iafirpajrmeiitaftcr  tbeend  of  theiww.  (VaL 
Mut.  V.  6.  ?  8  ;  Liv.  xxiv.  18  ;  compare  xxiii. 
4il,  Ac.)  Ilut  what  clau  of  Ronuuu  tbc  puLltcaiii 
woe  at  this  time  is  voC  itated  ;  Karccly  half  a 
cmtwy  later  however  we  find  that  thej  were 
principally  men  of  the  equestrian  order  (Lir.  xliii. 
lot  ;  and  down  to  the  iiid  «t  tlic  npuhlic,  aa  well 
M  diving  the  earlj  part  of  tha  empire,  the  faming 
M  dke  pablie  Krvennaa  wm  tlflMtt  asdatively  in 
tlif  hand*  of  tile  ojuilcs  ;  wlu  ncc  the  won!  ciiuiii-s 
and  pubiicani  are  toroctune*  lued  a«  nnonjmuui. 
(Cie.  &  r«rr.  L  51,  U.  71,  orf  Jtt.k  1  ;  Soet 
J»<7.  '24  :  Tacit,  .inn'il.  iv.  6.) 

The  pubiicani  had  to  give  •ccurity  to  the  state 
for  the  turn  at  which  mf  hpoffht  ooe  «r  more 
branchet  of  tbe  revenue  in  a  province  ;  but  as  for 
this  r<>a4on  the  property  of  even  the  wealthiest  in- 
dividual must  have  been  inadequate,  a  number  of 
•quite«  gpnemlly  uaitad  together  and  fomiad  • 
company  (socii,  sociaiat  or  corpus),  which  wm 
cognised  by  the  sUtc  (Di;:.  .'1.  tit.  4.  s.  1),  ami  hy 
which  they  were  eoabkd  to  carry  on  tbcur  under- 
tiUtiiigi  upon  »  hug*  Mat*.  Soch  eoaipaniM  ap* 
pear  as  early  as  tbe  sccoml  I'irnic  war.  (Liv. 
zxiii.  48,  49.)  The  shares  which  each  partner  ol' 
aaeh  ««onif>aTiy  ti>okiMth«  business,  were  called 
l^rtrs,  and  if  tbi-y  wen?  small,  [larticulae.  (Cic 
firo  Uiilm-.  J'oft.  J  ;    Val.  MiiX.  *i.       §  7.)     'I lot 

resj'oiiiiilile  porsoM  in  each  company,  and  the  one 

who  eontiacted  with  tbe  state,  was  allad  mancepa-j  paUicaai  in  ooUactuig  tlw  vecti^ol. 
(Feat  a.  V.  Af<M07>»  ;  Pteodo-Atcon.  tn  Z>trMia£.  p. 

11;',  c'd,  On'lli.)  [Manlkts]  ;  but  thor  uasalson 
auigistcr  to  inopage  tbe  buf.iiic>«k  of  each  aociety, 
who  ffsndod  at  Itmie,  and  kept  an  estenaiYo  cor- 
twpopdence  with  the  agents  in  the  provinces.  (Cic 
ad  AU.  V.  15,  c.  F*/t,  ii.  74.)  He  seems  to  have 
held  his  office  only  fiir  ooe  year  ;  his  representa- 
tive in  the  pr^^  -nc'''  'vn^  railed  suIj  iiiai;i.slru,  who 
h.id  to  travel  uL.jl  ujni  gufKriuttfud  tiic  attual 
business  of  coll<-ciiii<r  the  rovinucs.  The  kpxirf- 
Kdirqs  in  St.  Luke  (zix.  2)  was  probably  such  a 
Bob  magistro.  The  magtster  at  Roma  had  alto  to 
keep  the  accounts  which  were  sent  into  him  {Uilu- 
Im  aeo^  cf  Aipgass).  Tlie  ctcdtl  of  ibcse  com- 
paaifla  of  pnUicaoi  and  iho  floorithing  atale  of 
their  finatico*  wero  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
tbe  state,  and  in  fact  its  very  foundation:  of 
thia  ths  Romans  were  well  aware  (  Cic  pro  Leg. 
A/anil.  »>■',  nnd  rirrrn  t^i'Tif.rv  r.i'ls  them  the 
**  oruanuiitiiin  civitaiis  et  iinnaineiituin  reipublicae." 
(Comp.  pro  Plane.  9.)  It  has  been  already  men- 
tionod  that  the  publicnni,  in  case  of  need,  acted 
as  a  kind  of  public  bank  and  advanced  sums  of 
money  to  the  Ntatc  (compare  Cic.  ud  Fum.  v.  20), 
which  thetoiura  thought  them  worthy  of  iu  es- 
podal  protoctioB.  Bnt  thcj  ahoscd  then-  power 
nt  an  early  period,  in  the  provinces  us  well  as  at 
Kome  itseli  ;  and  i<ivy  (xlv.  Id)  says,  ubi  pub- 
est,  ibi  aut  jus  publicum  ranum,  ant  libcr- 
sociis  nit''.i,"    (Coiniiare  Liv.  irv.  1.> 
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become  a  member  of  a  company  of  publican! ;  fireed- 
men  and  sUves  were  excluded.  (Pscudo>Ascon.  im 
DivinaL  p.  113;  Cic  c,  Verr.  ill  39.)  No 
Rotaaa  awgiatimto  howof  or,  or  govanm  of  a  pi«- 
TiiKo,  was  idlowed  to  take  taif  than  whatever  tn 

a  company  of  pubiicani  (Cic.  c.  Verr.  iii.  d7),  ft  re^ii- 
btion  which  was  chiefly  intended  at  a  protection 
agaimt  Iho  upfneoaion  of  tho  pwtiadab.  Dorii^ 
the  later  period  of  the  empire  various  changes 
WNe  introdoced  in  the  farmit^;  of  the  public  reve< 
ttaat»  Althoayh  it  waa,  on  the  whole,  a  rule  that 
no  person  should  be  (•'m  pplled  to  take  any  sharo 
ill  a  company  of  pubiicani,  yt>t  such  caaes  some* 
times  occurred.  (Burmann,  Vectiff.  Pop.  Rom, 
&  136,  &c)  From  the  time  of  Constantine  the 
of  the  pubiicani  were  generally  not  longer 
than  for  three  years.  (.Ci>d.  4.  tit.  61.  t.  4.) 
Several  parts  of  the  meBOO  which  had  before  been 
let  to  pubiicani,  wan  ddw  taiaed  by  especial  offi- 
cers appointed  bj  tho  onpoioiit  (Btunaiin,  t «. 
p.  Ui,  «cc.) 

All  the  peiaeaa  hitherto  mentioned  as  memheis 

of  thfse  poni panics,  whether  they  held  any  office 
iu  sucii  a  cuiiipiiay  or  not,  a:>d  merely  coulfibuted 
their  sh.in-s  and  received  their  f»rtions  of  the 
profit  {Cicati  Att.  i.  19  ;  Nepos,  Att.  B\  did  not 
themselves  take  any  part  in  tiu-  actu»kl  levying  or 
collecting  of  the  taxes  in  the  provinces.  This  part 
of  the  hnsiDon  waa  performed  by  an  infenor  cla« 
of  men,  who  wei«  «ud  optra$  /oM'eanu  dart,  or 

r>if  in  ti/^i  is  S)i{-icliiii.i.     (  \  al.  Max.  vl.  9.  §  8  ; 

Cic  c  i'err.  hi.  41,  tui  J-'um.  ziii.  9  i  compare 
0.  Verr.  ii.  70,  pro  iHrne.  19.)  They  wet*  en* 

),':ii.'<  d  by  the  pubiicani,  and  coniistc!  freemen 
a»  well  as  ^Uves,  Roman*  an  wtU  lu  piuv.ucials. 
(Cic  c  Verr.  ii.  77,  d«  Prov.  Qua.  &.)  Tbio 
body  of  m«?n  is  called  familia  puf/fi'canomm ,  and 
couiprcbcnded,  accordiitg  to  the  praclur's  edict 
(Dig.  39.  tit.  4.  s.  1),  all  persons  who  assisted  the 
^  Various  laws 

were  enaeted  in  the  coarse  of  time,  which  were 
|v.irily  intended  to  support  tliO  servants  of  tho 
pubiicani  in  the  perfomuuico  of  their  dn^,  oivd 
partly  to  prerent  them  firam  ads  oi  opfretwom. 
(S.  c  Di;;.-.t.  -Jf).  tit.  4  :  J)e  PuUicmit  d  ueU* 
jfai$h,  et  wmMtms;  CJaius,  iv.  211.) 

Tho  scpontc  branches  ef  the  poUie  levamw  in 

!  the  province*  {decuman,  portori<i,  srrtr  fura,  and 
the  revenues  Uoui  the  uiuiea  ajid  tallvvorks)  were 
mostly  leased  to  separate  companies  of  pahlicaoi  f 
whence  they  were  distinguisned  by  names  de- 
rived from  that  particular  branch  which  they  had 
taken  iu  farm  ;  c. decuniani,  pecuarii  or  scrip- 
tutarii,salinariior  maocipes  taliiMWim,  tu.  ( Fseado* 
to./  compare  Dbcumas,  PoftTonieic, 
S.^i.iVAK,  ScKir'Ti  R.\.)  On  some  acca-sions  how- 
ever, one  couipuiiy  of  pubiicani  fiirmed  two  or 
more  branches  at  once  ;  thus  we  haTO  an  instance 
of  n  societas  farming  the  portorium  and  tbe  scrip- 
tura  at  the  same  time.  ^Cic.  o.  Verr.  iL  70.) 
Tbe  eoauaentator,  who  goes  hf  the  name  of 
Asconins,  asserts  that  the  portitores  were  pubii- 
cani who  fiutned  the  portorium  ;  but  from  all 
the  passii>;ej  where  they  are  mentioned  in  ancient 
writers,  it  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  portitons 
were  not  pohluaai  properiy  so  called,  bat  only 
their  servants  cna;a]k'ed  in  examiniux  the  poods 
imported  or  exported,  and  levying  the  ctutom- 
duties  upon  them.  They  belo^^  to  the  sema 
c]a.*.s       the  pnlilican?  of  th*?  New  Testament. 


i>iobodj  but  a  Homon  citucn  was  allowed  to  [  {HU  Luke,  t.  24,  29.)    Respecting  tbe  impadei4 
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ipt^  m  irhiA  tbese  inferior  officer*  sometime*  be- 
iMvtd  twwwds  traT(  Hers  and  mweliMU,  ae«  Pkuit. 
MMck,  L  2.  &c  ;  Ci&  «i  ^nM.  #V.  i  1  ; 
riut.  Jc  Curiont.f, 619^9^  (CoBpare  Bunnann, 
dtVettig,c9.)  LL.S.] 

PUBLICIA'NA  IN  REM  ACTIO,  wa«  given 
to  him  who  had  oblniin  d  fxi-^ik^&iiiin  of  a  thing  ox 

Cta  ouita,  aiid  h&d  lust  ilte  l'ue«4.>«aiuu  beftff^  he 
1  acquircid  the  ownership  br  Usacapion.  This 
vms  u  Pruclorian  action,  lo  calUd  from  a  Praetor 
Fubliciua  ;  aiid  the  tiction  hy  which  the  Possessor 
VM  enabled  to  soe,  was  that  ht>  had  obtained  the 
•wnership  by  Usucapion.  (Gaiua,  ir.  36,  where 
the  intentio  is  given.)  This  actio  was  an  incident 
to  every  kind  of  |>(t!>M-<(>iii  which  was  sosceptihlf 
of  Uaooapion  (th«  thirty  years'  eaoe{ited).  In 
tbft  dd  Roaawi  Law,  thta  Actio  nmaMM  the 
Vindicatio,  aiid  in  t}u>  newer  Roman  I^w  it  wa.s 
•till  mora  closely  assimilated  to  it,  and  consequently 
in  thit  aetia,  no*  PoaMoriod  not  the  only 
thiti^T  p!insidrrod,  but  the  nattpr  was  likpned  to 
the  t-mm  wliere  owner&hip  and  Posaesftion  were  ac- 
quired at  the  same  time  by  Qrcapatio  or  Tiadltia 
Accordingly  Fosseuio  for  the  purposes  of  Usuca- 
pion um'  liti  viewed  in  two  ways :  viewed  with 
respect  to  the  ownership  of  which  it  is  the  founda- 
tion, it  is  an  ob^t  of  jiari«|Mrodflnc«  bare  Pot- 
Mition  ;  vi«>wed  witb  reiercBoe  to  the  PabUdana 
Actio,  which  is  iiiiltirnt  t)  it,  it  \i  viewed  as 
ownership.  The  owner  uf  a  thing  might  avail 
kinuidf  of  thia  wtiott,  if  ho  bad  any  difficnlty  in 
prc!vin;2f  ownership. 

This  action  was  introdoced  for  the  pruicction  of 
thoM  who  had  a  dvUk  pniiBMin,  but  that  only, 
and  conscqnontly  could  not  recover  a  thiiikf  by  the 
Kei  vindicatio,  au  iwrtion  which  a  man  could  only 
hn%  when  he  had  the  Quiritariaa  OWDMihip  <>f  a 
thing.  According  to  the  definiUon  a  man  could 
have  this  actio  both  for  a  thing  which  be  had 
in  bonis  and  f>r  a  thing  of  which  lu-  iia<l  a  ci\ili« 
yoaMiMo,  without  baviii|  it  in  bonis.  When  he 
Md  ^  tbii^if  in  boait  bu  aetioQ  was  good  against 
tip  t^'i.:rifnrian  owner,  for  if  such  owner  ]>lead<'d 
his  uwuership,  the  plamtiif  might  reply  that  the 
tUfif  had  be«  aoU  and  delivered  and  tilcrefore 
was  his  in  bonis.  The  Publiciana  actio  of  t'lc 
pbiintiff  who  had  a  civilis  pusscssio,  without  bavmg 
tiM  tUng  in  bonis,  was  not  good  against  the 
owner,  wlio  had  the  right  of  ownenshiji,  in  feet, 
while  ihu  pLiiuiitr  had  it  only  in  tiction  ;  nor  was 
it  valid  againiA  another  who  had  a  Civilis  possessio 
•a  good  M  Ilia  own.  Uii  actjon  waa  good  agpinat  a 
PooMOHT  who  bad  not  a  errtlif  ponesdo.  In  this 
Bctii>n  the  plaintitT  had  to  prove  tluil  lu-  jossesscd 
civiUier,  before  the  time  when  be  lost  the  pos- 

The  object  of  the  action  was  the  recovery  of  the 
thing  and  all  tliat  belonged  to  it  (cuiuouuii  causui). 
In  the  legislation  of  Justinian,  the  distinction  be- 
tween Hen  Mancipi  and  Ni-c  Mancipi  w  as  abolished, 
axtd  ownership  could  in  all  cases  be  transferred  by 
tradition.  The  Publiciana  actio  therefore  became 
tiaeleta  for  any  othtt  jparpoae  than  a  ease  of  bonae 
fidel  possessio,  and  this  seenu  to  explain  why  the 
words  non  a  domino  "  appear  in  the  Fdict  as 
dlod  in  the  Ojcst  (6.  tit  2.  s.  1),  while  they  do 
aot  mppmr  la  (Ma  (jr.  36). 

Tbo  Publiciana  actio  applied  also  to  Serntutes, 
tilo  right  to  which  had  not  been  tnuuferrcd  by 
Iklanctpatio  or  In  jurt  catiia,  but  whkh  had  been 
onjoyod  wilb  Urn  oohmbC  of  tho  owner  of  tho 
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land.  As  the  b-^'iclatinn  r  f  .Tustlnian  render.  4 
the  old  forms  of  transfer  of  scnitutes  unnecetsazj, 
tbo  PnbUeiBHi  actio  could  then  only  mp^j  to  a 

case  of  Possessio. 

(Dig.  ti.  UL  '2  I   ImU  4.  tic  6  ;  Savijjmy,  Jmij 

liedU  df  Beatzri^  p.  13,  5th  ed.  ;  Puchui,  luyi. 

W.  §  233  ;  Mackcldigr,  loMndk,  12th  ed.  §  270, 

and  th*s  liolc*).  [Ci.  L.] 

PU'BLTCUM.    rAKRAim  M,  p.  23, b.] 
Pi  nLLCUH,  PRIVATUM  JUS.  [Jv%^ 

6.^7.  b.l 

IT  HLICUS  AGER.  fAou.] 
PUER.  [S«BVU8.1 

PUOILATUS  (irii{,  wvyfj^^wvynaxia,  wvytut- 
(TvMj),  boxing.  Tile  ti*t  {juKruus,  tv^)  bointf  :bi» 
•impleet  and  most  natonl  weapon,  it  max  be 
taken  (br  ginnted  that  boxing  was  one  or  tbo 
rarliist  athletic  j^aines  anion:;  tho  Gneks.  Ileiue 
even  gods  and  several  of  the  eartiat  heroes  ure 
deeeribed  oHber  aa  vktari  bi  the  vwy^  or  a*  dis- 
tinpiisht^  boxers,  mch  as  .Apollo,  Ilerach-s,  Ty- 
dcus,  Pulydeucea,  &.c.  (Pans.  v.  7.  §  4  ;  TbeocrjU 
xxiv  113;  ApoUod.  iii.  6.  §  4  ;  Paos.  t.  8.  §  2.) 
The  .Siholiast  on  Pindar  {\em.  v.  89)  says  that 
Theseus  was  b4:licved  Xo  have  invented  the  art  of 
boxing.  The  Homeric  heroes  are  well  acqtiainted 
with  ic  (Horn.  it.  zziiL  691,  dw. ;  oanpwe  Od. 
viii.  103,  &c.)   Tbo  eonteat  fa  boxing  wae  one  of 

the  hardest  and  most  daiiRtToua,  whence  Hdinrr 
gives  it  the  attribute  AXt^fu^.  {IL  uiii.  ^o<L) 
Boxing  for  men  wna  bitndoeed  at  tbo  Olympic 
Liames  in  01. 23,  and  for  boys  in  01.  37.  (Pan*. 
V.  8.  §  3.)  Contests  in  boxing  for  boys  are  alw 
mentioned  bi  tbo  Nonien  and  lalbmiik  (Paai.  tL 
4.  §  6.'^ 

In  the  earliest  times  boxers  (pugilcs,  »vjrrai) 
fought  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  C<^^  moid 
their  loins  (Horn.  //.  xxiiL  683  ;  Virg.  Am.y, 
421 ) ;  but  this  was  not  used  when  boxing  was  in- 
troduced at  Olympia,  as  the  contests  in  wrestling 
and  racing  bad  been  canicd  en  bore  by  perMOS 
entirely  naked  eror  ifaeo  OL  IS.  Respecting  the 
leathcni  thongs  with  which  pugilists  s;;it  iided 
their  hsts,  see  Cbstus,  where  its  various  furmi  are 
illttsttated  by  wood-cnts. 

The  boxinij  of  the  ancients  appears  to  hare  rr- 
scrabled  the  practice  of  modem  timet.  S-->me  par- 
tienlan,  however,  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  A 
pecnJiar  method,  w  hich  retjuirrd  great  skill,  was 
not  to  attack  the  ontagouiat,  but  to  remain  on  the 
defensive,  and  thus  to  wear  out  the  opponent, 
until  he  was  obliged  to  acknowlodfe  binaietf  to  be 
conquered.  (Dio  Chryaoct  JIfefanft  li  eewl  S9 ; 
Ku.suuh.  ad  It.  p.  \  ^12.  'I'-K)  It  was  considered 
a  sign  of  the  greatest  skill  in  a  boxer  to  oooiiaer 
wHbont  nmving  any  woundi,  M  that  tbo  two 
gnat  pifliitB  in  this  game  were  to  inflict  blows, 
aiid  at  tlie  same  time  not  to  expoee  on^df  to 
any  danger  (▼Xiryb  ^vXair^  J.  ChlTacoL 
Sarm.  viL  1  ;  Plut  Spnfn*.  ii  5  :  eompare  P«n«. 
tL  12.  $  3).  A  pugilist  used  hu  rght  arm  chietiy 
for  fighting,  and  tbe  left  ■■  ft  protection  for  bis 
head,  for  all  reguUr  blowa  were  dtreeied  aoinat 
the  upper  paru  of  the  body,  and  the  woonds  in- 
dicted Ufion  the  head  were  often  \cry  severe  and 
&taL  In  some  ancient  representations  of  boxera 
tho  Uoodk  atrenmfai^  from  their  neaea,  and 
their  teeth  wi f-i  juently  knocked  out.  (Apol- 
ton.  Khod.  iL  ;  TheoaiL  iL  126  i  Viig. 
^ea.  T.  469 ;  AoUmi.  F.  A  x.  Tho  om 
oipeeialljr  won  expoaed  to  gmt  dnngtf,  ind 
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vitlt  regular  pngilisU  they  were  generally  much 
mntHated  and  broken.  (Plat,  Gvrg.  p.  516; 
I'rotag.  p.  342  ;  MartiaU  vii  Mi!  5  )  H  -itro  in 
worka  of  art  Um  ears  of  the  pancnitiaxtA  always 
Appear  iMaltB  flat,  and  alUioagh  swollen  in  loroe 
parti),  nr?  yet  nnaller  than  ean  naoaUy  arc  lo 
onlcr  to  protect  the  ears  from  aevcre  Mowi,  Httle 
covert,  called  kiu^ttrlZ*s^  were  invented.  (Pollux, 
ii  82  ;  £tyinoU  lAtg.  «.«.)  But  theae  car-ooven 
-which,  according  to  tha  Etymolofpst,  warn  made 
of  hrass,  w  t-rc  undoubtedly  never  a»ed  in  th<- 
great  public  games,  but  «Mil/  in  the  gymoaiia  and 
pahMtrae,  or  at  laoat  in  the  pablie  oontatta  of 
I'oxini;  for  loys ;  thoy  •»  nam  isaa  in  any 
ancient  work  of  an. 

The  gane  of  boxing»  lika  all  the  other  gymnas- 
tic and  athletic  gnmea,  wns  renuLitrd  by  ct-rUiiii 
rulea.  Thus  pugilists  were  not  allowed  to  take 
bold  of  one  anothar,  «r  to  use  their  feet  for  the 
piirpo5$e  of  making  one  another  fall,  as  was  the 
case  iii  the  pancratium.  (Plut  S^p.  ii.  4  ;  I^n- 
ciao,  Anaeh.  3.)  Cases  of  death  either  during  the 
fight  itself  or  soon  afler,  appear  to  have  occurred 
lather  frequently  (Sdlbl  ak  PM.  01.  t.  84),  but 
if  a  fighter  wilfully  killed  hU  antagonist,  he  was 
acrerely  jpuniabed.  (Paus.  viiL  40.  §  3,  vi  9. 
§  3.)  If  both  the  emnbataala  wa«  tiivd  withotit 
Mi'shini^  to  give  up  the  fight,  they  iriipht  pauso 
A  while  to  recover  their  strength  ;  and  in  some 
caaea  they  arc  described  as  resting  on  their  knees. 
(ApoUnn.  Rhod.  ii.  06  ;  Sut.  T/ul.  vi.  796.)  If 
the  figiit  la*t£d  too  louj^,  recourse  was  had  to  a 
pfam  called  <cX//m{,  that  is,  both  parties  agreed  not 
to  move,  but  to  stand  still  and  receive  the  blows 
without  using  any  means  of  defsaee,  except  a  cer- 
tain position  of  the  hands.  (Etutath.  ad  II.  xxiii. 
p.  1324  ;  PaiM.  Tiii.  40.  9  ft.)  The  contest  did 
not  end  nntO  one  of  the  eombatanta  waa  eompelled 
IfV  fatigue,  wounds  or  desjiair,  to  declare  him 
self  conquered  {tMorfoptutw^  Paua.  vl  10.  §  1), 
whieh  waa  geaAalty  dene  by  lifting  one  hand. 
(Pint  Aj«»n;.19.) 

The  lonians,  especially  tho6e  of  Samos,  were  at 
all  times  more  distinguished  pugilists  than  the 
DinHaiis,  and  nt  ?[>art.i  lioxin"^  is  Kiid  to  have 
been  torbiddcu  by  the  laws  of  Lycurgug.  (Paua. 
vL  S.  I  4  ;  Plut  Lyeurg.  19.)  But  the  ancienU 
generally  considered  b«ring  as  a  useful  training 
for  military  purposes,  and  a  part  of  education  no 
less  important  than  any  other  gymnastic  exerciso. 
(Lncian,  ilnodL  3  ;  Pint.  Cut.  Maj.  2U.)  £vea  in 
a  medical  point  of  view,  boxing  waa  iceom* 
mended  as  a  remedy  against  giddiness  and  chronic 
headaches.    (Aretaeus,  De  Morb.  di*a,  cwr.  L  2.) 

In  Italy  boxing  apfmn  likewise  to  have  been 
practised  from  earljr  times,  p.'if)ecially  among  the 
iltniscans.  (Li v.  i.  35  ;  Dionrs.^  vii.  72 )  It 
continued  as  a  popular  game  daring  the  whole 
pt'riod  of  the  rejiulilic  as  well  as  nf  the  empire. 
(^SueL  Auy.  45  ;  Cic  Df  Lry.  ii.  lo,  Ifl  ;  Tiicit 
Annal.  xvi.  21  ;  Suvt  Calig.  18.)  Sea  Knuise, 
Die  Gfmmutik  umi  Agm,  tf.  HaUmatt  pp.  497— 
534.  [US.] 

PUOILLA'RES.  [TABt'tAEl^ 

PUtSIO  (/idxoipa,  dim.  lUkxaiputv ;  iyx'tf^- 
Sior),  a  dair?er ;  a  two>edfed  knifi*,  eontmonly  of 
l>iDnz<>,  the  h.indle  in  many  cases  variously 
omaisented  or  enriched,  lometiaiea  made  of  the 
hard  bhck  woed^Ttbe  Syrian  tenbbth.  (Theophr. 
//.  T.  3.  §  2.)  Theacconspanyinp'  woodcut  showg 
throe  ancient  daggen»   The  two  upper  iignres  arc 
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copied  from  Begcr  (TTSw.  lirand.  toL  iii.  pp.  398, 
419):  the  third  represents  a  dagger  about  a  foot 
long,  whiih  was  found  in  an  K^'vptian  tomb,  and 
is  fjre&crved  in  the  Museum  at  Leydeii,  Tlie 
middle  figure  ia  entirely  of  metal.  The  handles 
of  the  two  others  were  fitted  to  rect-ive  a  plate  of 
wood  on  each  side.  'I  hc  lowermost  has  aUu  two 
bosses  of  ivory  or  horn,  and  shows  the  remains  of 
a  thiii  plate  of  gilt  metal,  with  which  the  weod 
waa  noiTeiedi 


In  the  heroic  ages  the  Greeks  aomctimea  wore 
a  dagger  suspended  by  the  award  mi  the  left  aide 

of  the  1>ody  fOtAnius],  and  used  it  on  all  oc- 
casions instead  of  a  knife.  (Hem.  //.  iii.  271  { 
Atheau  vLp.SS*2,c)  The  euetom  ia  oontinned  to 
the  present  day  among  the  Amauts,  who  arc  de- 
scended from  the  ancient  Greeks.  (Dodwell, 
Tbvr,  vol.  i.  p.  133.)  The  Rooiaiis  (  see  w Odd- 
cuts,  pp.2,  554),  wore  the  dagger  as  the  Persians 
did  [AciNACBsj  on  the  right  side,  and  con»c- 
quently  drew  it  with  the  thumb  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  hilt,  the  position  most  effective  for  stabbing. 
The  terms  pagio  and  iyx<iptSn»  ^note  both  its 
emallness  and  the  manner  of  grasping  it  in  the 
hand  (v^,  /MUMMi).  In  the  same  way  we  must 
understand  **  the  two  aworda  **  {dmu  gladim^  OeU. 
\x.  13)  worn  by  the  Gallic  chieftain,  slain  by 
Manliua  Torqoatus  ;  and  the  monuments  of  the 
middle  prove  that  the  cnatom  hmg  eontinned 
in  onr  own  and  in  adjoining  countries.  (See  Sto- 
thard,  Man.  I^gittof  Gi.  lirikuH.)  Auiou^  some 
of  the  northern  nationa  of  Europe,  a  dirk  waa  eon> 
stantly  won  en  the  aide,  and  was  in  readiness  to 
be  drawn  on  every  occasion.  (Ovid.  Trist.  v.  8. 

I . 0,  20.)  The  Chalybes  employed  the  same  weapon, 
stabbing  their  enemies  in  the  neck.  (Xen.  Anab. 
ir.  7.  §  16.)  For  the  Oreek  horsemen  the  dagger 
was  con^iderM  preferable  to  the  long  sword  as  a 
weapon  of  offence.    (Xen.  de  Ee  Eifutst.  xii. 

II.  )  [J.Y.3 
PULLA'RllTS.    f  ArnuR,  p.  17(l,M 
PU'LPITUM  [iHKATauM.] 

P  L  L VI'N  AR.  A  represanlatiea  of  the  mode 
of  using  cushions  or  pilh.ws  (pulmni),  to  recline 
u|>on  at  entertainment*,  u  given  in  the  wood-cut 
under  SniroaiVM.  The  most  luxurious  of  such 
cushions  were  atuffed  with  swnn's-don-n.  (Mart, 
xiv.  161.)  An  ancient  EgA-ptian  cushion  is  pre- 
served in  the  British  Mui>eum.  In  reference  to 
this  practice,  the  Konuuu  were  in  the  habit  of 
pbcing  the  etatoea  of  the  goda  apon  jnllowe  at  the 
lectistcmia.  [Epit.onks  ;  Lkctisteknii  m.]  The 
couches  provided  for  this  purpose  iu  the  templca 
were  called  pmhimaria.  (Har.  CWm.  L  S7j  8; 
Ovid,  ^frt.  xW.  827  ;  Cic.  in  Ott.  iii.  10,  //rtri/ro. 
5,  Uom.  63,  Tu$e.  ir.  2 ;  Val  Max.  iii.  7.  |  1 ; 
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Senrttit,  im  Virp.  Gforp.  iii.  533.)  There  was  also 
a  pulvinar,  on  which  tlie  imngcs  of  the  goda  were 
kid,  in  the  Ciicui.   {&iiit\mu  AmauL  45,  CUmd. 

4.)  r  J.  Y.l 

PULVI'NCS.  [PiLviNA*.] 

PUPILLA,  PUFILLUS.  £Imfibks;In- 

PUPILLA'RIS  8UBSTITUTI0.  [HnM» 

p.  599.] 

PUI'PIS.  [NAViim».787,a.] 

PUTEAL,  pn»pfrly  means  the  enclosure  iiir- 
rouiiding  the  opening  of  a  well,  to  proti-ct  person* 
from  friliag  into  it  It  waa  either  round  or  tquare, 
nod  Mcma  luoally  to  bare  been  of  the  beuht 
of  three  or  four  feet  fmm  the  fnttund.  There  is  a 
Voond  one  in  the  British  Mnsfuin,  made  of  niarljlf, 
which  WM  fiMiod  among  the  ruioa  of  one  of 
Tifacrios^vilhM  in  Capreae  ;  it  ezhihitifive  gronpa 
of  fntins  nnd  l)acchanalian  nympl.s  ;  and  around 
the  edge  at  the  top  may  be  teen  the  mark*  of  the 
lopea  naed  in  dimwing  np  water  from  the  well 
Such  putealia  »rrra  to  have  lu'en  common  in  the 
Roman  villaa :  the  fmJvuUa  tu/nuta,  which  Cicero 
(«l  AU.  i.  10)  wanted  for  his  Tusculan  villn^  nui^t 
have  boen  of  the  same  kind  as  the  one  in  the 
Biilith  Museum  ;  the  tigmUa  refers  to  it«  being 
adorned  with  figuren  It  waa  the  practice  in  some 
cnaea  to  ramnnd  n  eaend  nkee  with  aa  cudoanre 
opnn  at  the  topi,  and  foen  «ne1oaaf«s  fbm  the 
great  similarity  they  bore  to  PulmHa  were  called 
by  this  name.  There  was  a  f  kAW  of  this  kind 
■ft  Rons,  called  Artssl  grnHenfan— i  or  Patal 

£<&Mll^  which  is  often  cxliibitcd  nti  ciiiii<<  of  t1i>' 
Scribolun  gens,  and  of  w  hicli  a  specimen  is  given 
below.  The  poteal  is  on  the  reverse  of  the  coin 
adorned  with  gnrl.inds  and  two  lyn-s.  Tt  is  gene- 
rally Slated  that  there  were  two  putealia  in  the 
Roman  forum  ;  but  C.  F.  Hennann,  who  has  care- 
fully examined  all  the  passages  in  the  ancient 
writers  reUting  to  this  matter  (Jnd.  LtoL  Mar- 
Itunj.  1840),  comes  tj  the  conclusion  that  there 
was  only  one  such  puteal  at  Rom&  It  was  in  the 
fintm,  near  the  Areas  Fabianoa,  and  waa  dedi> 
rated  in  very  ancient  times  either  on  account  of 
the  whetstone  of  the  Augur  Navius  (comp.  Li  v.  L 
86),  or  bocMHO  the  spot  had  been  atndc  ny  light- 
nhic:.  It  was  subsequently  repaired  and  re-dedi- 
cated  by  Scribonius  Libo,  who  had  been  com- 
maiidad  to  examine  the  state  of  the  sacred  places 
(Featiis,  .«.  r.  Scribontanum).  Libo  erected  in  its 
ueigbboui  houd  a  tribunal  for  the  praetor,  in  con- 
•equence  of  which  the  phu»  was,  of  coune,  fie- 
qnented  by  persons  who  had  law-mita,  aaeh  as 
money-lenders  and  the  like.  (Comp.  HoT.  Sat.  iL 
G.  35,  Epist.  I  19.  8  ;  (  K  .  Hemftl.  Amor,  561  ; 
Cic  pro  Set.  8  ;  C.  F.  Hermann,  L  9.) 


PUTPCULAi;  PUTI'CULL  [Fumw.  p. 
£60,  b.] 

PYANE'PSIA  (»vo»'^4'ia),  a  festival  cele- 
brated  at  Athens  every  year  on  the  seventh  of  Py- 
anepsion,  in  honoar  of  Apollo.  (Uaipoc^t.  Uesycb. 
fluMM.  A  «h  lliwr^Mk)    II WM  atid  to  kwrt  M8B 
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institnted  by  Theaeus  hfter  his  return  from  Crete. 
(Pint.  Thr*.  2-2.)  The  featiral  as  weU  as  the 
nuKtth  in  which  it  took  |>bee,  are  said  to  hare  de- 
rived their  names  fi«ni  «<a^y,  another  ibrm  tat 

Kva^os,  i.e.  pulse  or  lieans,  which  were  cooked  at 
this  season  and  carried  abouL  (Uarp.  and  Said.  Lc  i 
Athen.  iz.  pi  406h)  A  pioteaawa  appears  tohm^ 
taken  place  at  the  Pyanepsia.  in  which  the  fif**'"^"**^ 
waji  cirranl  about.  This  uptciunnf  was  an  olire- 
branch  sumMtoded  with  wool  and  hiden  with  the 
fniits  of  the  year  ;  for  the  festival  wa5i  in  realitv  a 
harx'cst  feast.  It  was  carried  by  a  boy  who»o  p^tn-nts 
were  sUll  linng,and  those  whe  fallowed  him  sang 
certain  verses,  which  are  prwerred  in  Plutarch. 
(/.  c.  ;  compare  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  ir,  p.  474  ; 
Kuitath.  atl  IL  xxii.  ;  Suiii  «.  r.  t.tptoiAtni  ;  and 
EtymoL  Mw.  when  a  different  account  is  given.) 
The  praeesiiiiii  went  to  •  temple  of  ApoUo,  and 
the  olive-branch  was  planted  at  its  entrance.  -Ac- 
cording to  others,  every  Athenian  pbnted,  on  the 
day  of  the  Pyanepsia,  sneh  an  olire  hnndk  befoe 
hii  own  hoi!'«e,  wh<Te  it  wn?  left  standini;  till  th« 
next  ct'lebraiiou  of  the  festival,  when  it  h.x«  f\- 
changed  for  a  ftoah  one.  (SdioL  od  An.>t-,ii^. 
/Vu/.  1050.)  [L^S-i 

PYCNOSTY'LOS.  [Templdm.] 

PYELUS  (jitXot).    [FoNi-s,  p.  555kk] 

PYOME.  CMsNiuRA,pw753,a.] 

PTGON.  [UamuRa,n.752,a.] 

PYLA'GORAB  (wiidka^dfM}-  [Ainwno- 
NB8,  p.  80,  b.] 

PTRA.   [FimtM,  p.  559,  b.] 

PYRGTS  (irif>>ot),  a  tower.  1.  The  towers 
used  in  furtiticatiun  and  in  war  are  spoken  of  under 
TuRRis.  2.  An  army  drawn  up  in  a  deep  oblong 
column.  [Ti'RRis,  No.  VI.]  3.  A  dice-box,  so 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  tower  [Fri> 
TiLLus.].  4.  The  tsnitocy  of  the  town  of  Tcea 
was  distributed  amoi^  a  certain  number  of  towers 
(»i'P7oi),  to  each  of  which  corresponded  a  syni> 
inory  or  section  of  the  citizens  (Rockh,  Corp.  /mscr. 
No.  30(i4  i  and  the  elucidations  of  Qrotc,  JiitL  y 
A«Mi,vol  iiL  ppi  347,  24H). 

PY'RRHICA.  [Sai.t.atio.1 

PYTUIA  <«v0m},  one  of  the  four  great  na- 
tional Mwib  of  the  Oraeka.  It  was  eelehmted 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Delphi,  anciently  cnlled 
Pytho,  in  honour  of  Apollo^  Artemis,  and  l^ctow 
The  place  of  this  solemniQr  was  the  Cri»sa««a 
plain,  which  for  this  purpose  contained  a  bippo- 
dmmus  or  race  course  ^I'jius^  x.  37.  §  4  ),a  »tadium 
of  1000  feet  in  length  (Censorin.  dt  Dit  Mrf.  13), 
and  a  theatre,  in  which  the  miuieal  contests  took 
phve.  (Lncian,  <ulp.  fiaferf.  9.)  A  gymnasium, 
prytaneiura,  and  other  buildinLjs  of  this  kind,  pn  - 
hably  existed  here,  as  at  Olympia,  although  thcj 
an  net  nentiened.  Onee  dto  Pythian  ^mes  wciw 
held  at  Athens,  on  the  advice  of  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetes  (OL  122.  3 ;  see  Plut.  Demfir.  40  ;  Conuni, 
Mul  AH.  ir.  p.  77)t  becaose  the  Aetoliaaa  weee  ia 
possession  of  the  p;uises  around  Delphi. 

The  Pythian  games  were,  accorxiing  to  roost 
j  l..>genda,  instituted  by  Apollo  himself  (Ath  n.  ZT. 
p.  701  ;  Schol.  Arputn.  ad  Find.  Pyth.)'.  oxhct 
traditions  refdi'red  them  to  ancient  heroes,  such  as 
Amphictyon,  Adrastus,  Diomcdes,  and  others. 
They  woe  originally  perhMC  nothing  aMi«  thaa 
a  religious  paneg}-ris,  oeectfoned  by  the  erade  of 
Delphi,  and  the  sacred  games  .^re  said  to  h.-ive 
been  at  lirst  only  a  musical  contest,  which  con- 
•iMed  ia  tinging  a  hyna  to  the  hoaaar  of  lha 
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Pylhuiii  god  v\ih  the  accompaniment  of  the  ci- 
thara.  (Pans.  x.  7.  §  2  ;  Strab.  ix.  p.  421.)  Some 
of  the  pofts,  however,  ami  niythngmpherB  repre- 
sent even  the  gods  and  the  earlj  beraca  ai  ea- 
^iged  in  grmnaatie  and  fqmatrian  eontwili  at  tha 
Pjnhian  gamos.  But  snch  stat^  im  rt^  ntimeroui 
as  thej  are,  can  prove  nothing  ;  they  are  ana* 
chmnitms  in  which  bite  writen  were  fond  of  in- 
dtiljjinff.  The  description  of  the  Pythian  games 
in  which  iiophocles,  in  the  Electra,  makes  Orestes 
talta  part,  liakmgt  t»  this  class.  The  Pythian 
games  mast,  on  account  of  the  celebrity  of  the 
Delphic  oracle,  have  become  a  national  festival  for 
all  the  Greeks  at  a  very  eariy  pi-riod  ;  and  when 
Soloa  fixed  pecmuary  rewardi  for  those  Athenians 
who  vete  TKtfln  in  the  great  national  festitala, 
the  Pylhinn  agon  was  undoubted'v  included  in 
the  number,  though  it  is  not  expressly  mentioned. 
(Diog.  Lattrt  L  A6.) 

Whether  gymnastic  contests  bad  l)cr>n  performed 
at  the  Pythian  games  previous  to  01.  47,  is  nn- 
eeftaia.  Bdckh  lappeeea  that  these  two  kinds 
of  games  had  been  connected  at  the  Pythia  from 
early  times,  but  that  afterwards  the  gymnastic 
games  were  neglected:  but  however  this  may  be, 
it  is  certain  that  abont  01.47  Huj  did  not  exitt 
at  Delphi.  Down  to  OL  4S  the  Ddphhuu  diem- 
8  Ivr^  hi!  Wen  the  ns;onotlictae  at  the  Pythian 
^mes,  but  in  the  third  year  of  this  Olympiad, 
when  after  the  Criiwean  war  the  Araphietyons 
took  the  manajyement  nndcr  their  care,  they  natn- 
rally  beoune  the  agonolhetae.  (Stmb.  ix.  p.  421  ; 
Pans  X.  7.  §  3w)  Some  of  the  ancients  date  the 
iiistitatian  of  the  Pythian  games  from  this  time 
(Phot,  tod.  p.  533,  cd.  Bekker),  and  others  say 
that  henceforth  they  were  called  Pythian  pames. 
Omng  to  their  being  under  the  man^ienient  of 
die  jGiphictyons  they  are  enmetimee  called  'A/x- 

^ucrvoriKa  idKa.  (}h-]'\oi.  A rth.  \v.  I  .)    From  01. 

48.  3,  tile  Pjthiads  were  occasionally  used  as  an 
•en^  and  die  first  celebnuden  mider  the  Amphie> 

tyor3  nns  the  first  Pythiad.  Paosanim  (/.  c.) 
expressly  states  that  in  this  year  the  original 
iBitmal  contest  in  KtSofi^ia  was  extended  by  the 
addfj-nn  nf  o^Aq^S/o,  i.  #.  sinfjinpj  with  the  ac- 
companiment of  the  flute,  and  by  that  of  flute- 
playing  alone.  Strabo  (/.  c. )  in  speaking  of  these 
innovations  does  not  mention  the  ouA^St  j,  but 
states  that  the  contest  of  eithara-playen  (nciQapiff- 
ra'i)  was  added,  while  Paii.viniaa  assigns  the  in- 
troductioa  of  this  contest  to  the  eighth  Pythiad. 
One  ef  the  mniical  eonteeta  at  the  Pjrthian  games 
in  which  only  flute  and  cithnra-players  took  part, 
was  the  so-caUed  Wftos  ni^Mcof,  which,  at  least 
in  subieipunt  tinei,  eonnstcd  ef  five  parts,  vis. 
ardKp-yva-iT,  &fiw«tpa,  icerrturcAcvir^cis,  fo^Soi  wal 
dojt  ruAoi,  and  (riptyyti.  The  whole  of  this  yiftos 
was  a  musical  description  of  the  fight  ef  Apollo 
with  the  dragon  and  of  his  victory  over  the 
monster.  (Strabo, /.e.)  A  somewhat  different  ac- 
count of  the  parts  of  this  ySfto^  is  given  by  the 
Scholiest  on  Pindar  (Ar^ffmm,  ad  f^ftk)  and  by 
Pellnx  (iv.  79,  81,  84). 

Bejiides  these  innovations  5n  the  musical  con- 
tests which  were  made  in  the  first  Pythiad,  such 
gynuutde  and  equeetrian  games  as  were  then 
customary  nt  Olynipia,  were  cither  revived  at 
Delphi  or  introduced  for  the  first  time.  The 
chariot-iace  with  four  horses  was  not  introduced 
till  the  second  Pythiad.  (Pans.  x.  7.  §  3.)  Some 
gaoMrt  on  the  other  bind  were  adopted,  which  had 
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not  yet  been  pnKttsed  at  Olympia,  viz.  the 
io\tx6t  and  the  SfovAoy  for  boys.  I»  the  first 
i'ythiad  the  victors  received  xp^/ttara  as  their 
prixe,  but  in  the  leoood  a  chaplet  was  established 
ae  the  reward  fi>r  the  vieton.  (Pans,  and  Schnl. 

ad  Find.  I.e.)  The  Schnliasfs  on  Pindar  reckon 
the  first  Pythiad  from  this  introduaion  of  the 
chaplet,  and  their  eyitem  haa  heen  fbUowed  hy 
most  modern  chroiioloi^crs  t!ioui;h  Pamanias  ex- 
pressly a8J^i^'ng  this  mstitutioii  to  the  8m>ud 
Pythind.  (See  Clinton,  F.lf.  p.  195;  Krause, 
Die  Fyth.  Nem.^  Ac  p.  21,  &c.)  The  ayAtf^Sio, 
which  was  introduced  in  the  first  Pythiad,  vvas 
omitted  at  the  second  and  ever  after,  as  only 
elegies  and  df^w  had  been  cuog  to  the  flute, 
which  were  Ihmight  ten  neUinchoTy  for  this  so- 
lemnity. The  r«tfpIyirov  or  chariot-race  with  four 
horses  however  was  added  in  the  same  Pythiad. 
In  the  eighth  Pythiad  (01-  5S.  S)  the  contest  in 
playing  the  cithari  withont  stn"in[r  wni  ii!tri«liii-cd  ; 
ia  Pythiad  23  the  foot-race  in  arms  was  added  ; 
in  Pythiad  48  the  1  i  l  race  with  two  full- 
grown  horses  (trwvwp/Joj  Spiiaoi)  was  perfonned  for 
the  first  time  ;  in  Pythiad  b'i  the  chariot-race  with 
four  foals  was  intrt)duccd.  In  Pythiad  61  die 
puctatiam  for  boys,-  in  P^iad  6S'  the  heiia«iea 
with  ioala,  and  m  Pythfaul  69  the  ebnriot-mee 

with  two  fouls  were  introduced.  fPau.i.  /.  c.) 
Various  musical  contests  were  also  added  in  the 
cooree  of  time,  and  eonteite  in  tragedy  as  well  ae 
in  other  kinds  of  poetry  and  in  recitatimis  of  his- 
torical cofTipo«iition8  are  expressly  mentioned. 
(Philostr.  Vit.  Soph,  ii  27.  2  ;  Plut.  Sympo*.  ii. 
4.)  Works  of  art,  as  pointings  and  scuiptiirr"*, 
were  exhibited  to  the  aascmbled  (irecks,  and 
prizes  were  awarded  to  those  who  had  produced 
the  finest  worki.  (PUn.  zzxv.  S&)  The  musical 
and  artistie  contests  were  at  all  tinee  the  most 
promiii  I  t  fi  It  ire  of  the  Pythian  games,  and  in 
this  respect  they  even  excelled  the  Olympic 
garnet. 

Previous  to  01.  48  the  Pythian  parties  had  T)ei  ri 
an  iwatTTtpis^  that  is,  they  had  been  celebrated 
at  the  end  of  every  eighth  year ;  bnt  in  01.  48.  3, 
tliey  became  like  the  Olympia  a  irtvTatrTjpiT,  i.e. 
they  were  held  at  the  end  of  every  fourth  year,  and 
a  Pythiad  therefore  ever  since  the  time  that  it  was 
used  ae  an  aemt,  eonprehended  »  mee  of  four  years, 
commencing  with  diethifd  year  of  every  Olympiad. 
(Pans.  /.  c;  Diod.  xv.  GO  ;  conif>are  Clinton,  F.  If. 
p.  195.)  Others  have,  in  opposition  to  direct 
Btatementi,  tofened  finm  Tha^didea  (ir.  117, 
V.  1)  that  the  Pythian  games  were  held  towards 
the  end  of  the  second  year  of  every  Olympiad. 
Respecting  this  controversy,  see  Krause,  La.  p. 39* 
&.C.  As  for  the  !u  a.<on*of  the  Pythian  gnme8,they 
were  ia  lill  pruUabiiity  held  in  the  spriug,  and 
most  writers  bcliefv  that  it  was  in  the  month  ef 
Bynna,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Attie  Mtmychion.  B<»ckh  {ad  Corp.  Jntcript. 
n.  lCn?i)  however  ha.<»  sliown  that  the  games  took 
place  in  the  month  of  Bucatius,  which  followed 
after  the  month  ef  Byiini,  and  diat  thn  month 
must  be  considered  a.s  the  same  as  the  Attic  Mu- 
nycbion.  The  games  lasted  for  several  days,  as  is 
expmdy  mentioned  by  Sophoelea(£ijSeef.  690,  dec), 
but  we  do  not  know  how  many.  When  ancient 
writers  6p«iik  of  tJie  day  of  the  I'ylhian  agon,  they 
are  probably  thinking  of  the  musical  agon  alette^ 
which  was  the  most  important  part  of  the  g«mea»> 
and  probably  took  place  on  the  7th  of  BucaUtie. 
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It  is  quite  impoMiblc  to  conc«ir«  that  all  tkc  nu- 
merous garnet  tbould  have  taken  place  on  one  dav. 

The  concoune  of  atrangera  at  the  tx-.-u.^)!!  <>f  tltii 
matgpiM,  nuat  bare  been  very  grvat,  at  ua- 
donbtadl J  all  dw  Ofcdu  wen  allewMl  to  aMeKd. 
The  stiitrs  li.  liiiik;inif  to  the  aniphictyony  of  Delphi 
had  to  tend  theu*  thcuri  in  the  month  of  Brtiua, 
•one  time  before  the  eommeneeniMit  of  the  festival 
iueir.  (Biirkh,  f  or//,  ///x  r  /.  (-."i  Ail  theori  lent 
by  the  Urccki  to  Dt-lplii  on  this  occoaioa,  were 
OMlad  Rv0<u(rTai  (Strab.  uc.  p.  404),  and  the  theo- 
riee  aeiit  by  the  Athenian!  were  always  particu- 
larly brilliant  {Schoi.  ad  A rutof>k.Av.' I At 
roganiH  ^.urifii-es,  proceMiona,  and  otlu  r  »<>lcniMi- 
ttea,  it  lui^-  be  presumed  tb«t  tbej  rceemblcd  in  a 
lliesl  neMove  tbeee  ef  OlvntpMk   A  epIemlMlf 

though  {inili.iMv  in  »unio  il<  k;n-c  fiit;ti<>n«,  di'scrip- 
ti«i  of  a  theoha  ut  lhe:M<i«ui«  utay  be  read  m 
Ueliedania  (AM.  iL  34). 

As  to  the  ordir  in  which  tlio  vari.ms  pimps 
were  pt-rli'micij,  sairci  ly  auylbiUij  i»  kiwwii,  »uh 
tlld  efleeption  of  some  alliuiont  in  Pindar  and  a 
few  ranarkB  of  Plutarrh.  The  latter  {Symp.  ii.  4  ; 
eomp.  Pbilostr.  JpoU.  Tyin.  tu  10)  aayt  that  the 
miuical  contests  pn*c<-i1>-(l  the  gyn)iia.>tic  contt'su. 
•ad  £mii  bophodee  it  ia  dear  that  tbe  ^jnanaatic 
Motaeli  preceded  the  bone  and  dwiot  laeee. 
Every  ganti',  i  ■  r  vt-r,  which  was  jHTfoniuHl  by 
n»«>n  and  by  b»*y*i,  was  alwavs  tif»l  jJtrfunJied  by 
ttu-  latter.  (Mat  ^'^;>.  it.  .l) 

\W'  hare  stntwl  ubovf  »h.'it,  d.nvu  in  01.  -IB,  the 
Delphiuiis  h.i'l  the  iiiaiiagt  iiienl  of  the  I'ylliUiii 
games  ;  but  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
comditcted  pnvieoe  to  that  time  notbing  is  luiown. 
When  tliejr  eaiae  voder  the  eare  of  tne  Amphic- 
tynus,  »>sp,  tial  persona  were  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  coBductiog  the  oames  and  of  acttsf  aa 
jndgai.  Thay  were  ealtod  *B«MMMrraf  (Plat. 
Symp.  ii.  4,  vii.  5)  and  answered  to  the  Olyni- 
pian  llcikuiKiiciie.  Their  uuiuU^r  i»  unknown. 
(Kraiise,  /.  c.  p.  44.)  In  later  times  it  was  (ieereed 
by  the  Amphictyon*  that  kinjf  Philip  with  the 
ThetaaliAtu  aiid  UoeoliuiJd  Uu>uld  mideruke  the 
manngement  of  the  games  (Diod.  xvi  60),  but 
afterwards  and  even  under  tbe  Ronan  emperors 
the  An)|>hictTons  again  appear  in  the  possession  of 
t'l  -  j  i  viletje.     (rhil.>str.  Wt.  S„)J,.  ii.  27.)  The 

iwnktKirrai  bad  to  maintaip  peace  and  order,  and 
wen  aniiMd  by  imvtrf^ipm^  wlia  eoReated  any 

punishment  at  their  ci*niinnnd,  and  thus  ai  sv.  t  ,  1 
to  the  Oljrmpiaa  oAi^rtu.  (Luc.a«it>.  utdtjct.  u,  \<\  < 
Tbe  priia  given  to  the  victors  in  tbe  Pyti  i 

Eirues  Wf«  from  the  lime  of  the  iiecond  Pytlii.id  a 
urel  chaplet ;  m  that  they  lhi:n  became  aJi  iyvt^ 
irrc^ay/TT)!,  while  before  they  bad  been  an  iryiiy 
XP>mufriTrn.  f  Paot.  Xi  7.  f  it ;  SchoL  m  Atyum, 
ad  Pmd.  I'l/ih.)  In  additka  to  thia  chaplet,  the 
vi'etur  h<re,  as  at  Olympi.i,  received  the  synilwlic 
palm  branch,  and  was  allowed  to  have  bis  own 
Matae  aneted  In  tha  CrisMsaa  ria&L  (PhiL  Symp. 
viiL  4  ;  Pan^  ii  1ft.  1 9k  17.  1  1 }  JnaliD.  ixit. 
7,  10.) 

Tbe  time  wImb  Ibe  Pythian  games  ceased  to  be 

•olemni8P<l  is  not  rcrt'iin,  but  they  pri)hahly  Ia.sted 
as  ioni,'  as  the  Olympic  games,  t»  e.  down  to  the 
year  a.  n.  304.  In  a,  t>.  191  a  celebration  of  the 
Pythia  is  meBtioiied  bj  Philostmtua  ( ru.  Soph. 
il  27X  aad  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Julian  they 
etill  continued  t'l  be  held,  as  is  niiuiife.Ht  from  his 
own  words.  (JuL  EviMt  pro  Argut.  p.  35,  a.) 
PjrthittigaMi«riMti  
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in  a  great  many  other  places  where  the  wardiip 
of  Apollo  was  introduced  ;  and  the  games  of  Del- 
phi are  «t<«inetinie«  distingui>)iet!  inMii  the.v  le,.^s  r 
Pythia  by  the  additieo  of  tbe  word*  4r  AaA^M. 
Biot  as  by  fiar  the  greater  mnaber  of  tha  letMr 

Pythia  are  not  nieiitifiied  in  the  extant  ancient 
writers,  and  are  oUy  known  isstm  coins  or  ijtserip- 
tioM,  we  shall  only  give  a  list  of  the  places  wbeiw 
they  were  held  : —  .^n  vm  -it  (iaiatia.  .^phrn«ii>ias 
Ml  Caria^  Aul'-ochin,  C  urtiiuea  iti  the  iiiaiid  of  Ceo« 
( A  then.  x.  pu  456,  467),  Carthage  (Tertull.  Scarp. 
fi),  Cibym  in  Phryjpa,  Deloe  (Dionys.  Periep. 
^'J7X  Emisa  in  Syria,  Ilierapolis  in  Pbrygin, 
Magnesia,  Megam  (Scbol.  ad  IHmd.  Sun.  v.  84, 
(A.  xiii.  155  i  Philoetc  ViL  Syk.  I  3),  Miletaa. 
Neopelia  tn  Italy,  Nieaaa  in  Bitbyak,  Wjeeandia, 
I'ersninms  in  Mysia,  Perjje  in  PumphyHa.  Pe.-iu- 
thu.i  on  the  Proponti!^  lMiiIippi>[Kili»  m  Tbracr, 
Side  in  Pamphylin,  hicyon  (Pind.  Ol.  xiiL  105, 
witli  the  .Schol.  ;  Svm.  ix.  ol),  Talj«  in  C iria, 
Tbeiisalouice  iu  HatA'donia,  in  Thrace,  1  hyaimi, 
and  Tralles  in  Lydia,  'rri]K>Iis  on  the  Maeaader 
in  Carta.  (Knuae,  iJi*  /'jtfAtea,  thmtm  vnd  Isth- 
iwtfn,  pp.  1 — 106.)  [L.  i^  J 

PV  TIIIA.    [Oka.  iM  M,  p.  837,  a.) 

PYTUn  (WV0UM),  called  Mm  in  the  Laee- 
daMMoiaa  dialect  (Phatiiia,  a.v.X  w««  frar  par. 
sons  a  in  ted  by  the  Spartan  kings,  two  by  each, 
as  messengers  to  tbe  temple  of  Delphi  (9<«af^ 
woi  A(A^ovt).  Their  office  was  highly  baaMB^ 
able  and  ini|H»rlant :  they  were  alwayit  the  mess- 
mates  ot  the  Sjwrtan  kiii^a.  (ll«:r«xi.  vi.  o7  ;  X«u. 
Rep.  Lae.  zv.  5  ;  Miiller,  Dor.  iiL  1.  §  9.) 

PYXIS,  dim,  PYXIDULA  {wHis^dim.  wv^i- 
W),  a  casket;  a  jewel-bftz.  (Mart.  iz.  38.) 
(^uinlili.ui  (viii.  G-  §  3.'))  pn>duces  this  temi  a-t  an 
example  uf  catach  rests,  because  it  properlj  denoted 
tbat  wbieb  wae  aada  af  box  («^)^  bat  wm  ap> 
plied  to  things  of  similar  form  and  use  made  of 
any  other  material.  la  fact,  ihe  caskets  in  which 
the  ladiaa  if  awBi— t  tbsea  kept  their  jewels  aad 
other  ornaments,  were  made  of  j;oId.  *il\er,  ivdry, 
mother-of-pearl,  tortoise-shell,  Ulc  They  weit^  aU> 
much  enncbed  with  sculpture.  A  silver  coffer, 
2  £wi  lang^  1^  w)da»  and  1  dee^  moit  elabasately 
adoraed  with  figorea  in  baa-reltcf,  h  described  by 
niittiger.  (.Vagina,  vol.  i.  pp.  64 — tiU.  plate  iiL) 
1  he  annexed  woodcut  (from  AnU  d'Jiradeato^  vdL 
ii.  toK  7)  repreienta  •  iwy  pbun  jawal^boK,  oat  af 
wbicbndovaiaeitneliaiaribMdarlUkt  N«a 


depoaitad  bia  beard  in  a  falaabia  pgni%  n^km  ba 
shaved  tar  tbe  $m  Hum.   f  Bahba.] 

The  wiine  term  is  applied  to  boxes  used  to  con- 
tain drugs  or  poison  (Cic  pro  OteUo^  24—29  ; 
Quintil.  ri.  3.  §  25)  ;  and  to  metaUie  riasa  em- 
ployed IB  aaeUiHiT.  (FSn.  AM  zviiL  11.  a. 
29.)  [J.Y.1 


QUADRAOE'SUCA,  tba  fotieth  pail  af  tk* 
unportcd  goods,  wig  tba  Qcdiaary  ate  «f  tba  Fat^. 
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torium.  (Soct  Ve^poM.  1. ;  QuiatiL  Dedam.  359  ; 
STiniinch.  JSywA  r.      65.)   Taritai  {Aim,  xiiu 

iJ)  SBVs  that  the  QuaJnif.'osima  wns  ulKjliRhi  d  iiy 
Nero  and  Itad  itot  been  imposed  ngaiii  {uumei 
aljiJilio  quadrage$ima4)  ;  but  it  n|ipcara  most  pro- 
bftljle  th:it  thii*  Qiuidm^'t^siina  abolislied  by  Nero 
vna  not  the  I*ort«riuin,  but  the  tax  imposed  by 
Caligula  (Suet.  Oxl.  40)  of  the  fortieth  part  of  the 
value  of  till  propertyt  ntpectiiig  which  there  wa« 
any  law^ioit  That  tbe  latter  ia  the  more  probable 
opinion  aj>p«":ir8  from  the*  fnct,  tliat  wo  never  read 
of  this  tax  upon  law-suits  after  the  time  of  Nero, 
wlule  th«  fiinMr  out  it  mentioned  to  the  hteet 
times  of  the  eiapinii  ConBidcmblc  difficulty,  how- 
ever, has  arisen  in  consequence  of  som«  of  the 
ooina  of  Oalba  iMTinff  Qnorfra^ifsdiMi  /fawi'sw  open 
T^c'Ti,  -.vhich  is  snppnjifd  by  some  writers  to  con- 
Uudtct  ibe  pas^c  of  Tacitus,  aiid  by  uihtTS  to 
pntra  tluit  Chdba  abolUhed  the  Quadragesima  of 
the  portorium.  The  wwdft  however,  do  not  neces- 
sarily imply  this  ;  it  was  common  in  seasons  of 
scarcity  and  want,  or  as  an  act  of  special  favour,  lor 
the  emperors  to  runit  certain  taxes  far  a  certain 
period,  and  H  is  pnlwhle  thst  tbe  eoim  of  Oalba 
were  gtriick  in  coniniemoraf  ion  of  such  a  remission, 
and  not  of  au  abolition  of  the  tax.  (Se«  Bur- 
nauB,  d»  VetHgal.  p.  64,  &C.,  who  controverts  the 
opinions  of  S[mnheiai,  i»  FrtmL  «f  (Ttm  Nnmisnt. 
vol.  ii.  p.  SiO.) 

QU ADRANS.    [Aa,  ppt,  140.  b,  1 4 1 ,  a.] 
QUADRANTAL,  or  AMPHORA  QUAD- 
RANTAL, or  AMPHORA  only,  was  the  prinei- 

Eil  Roman  measure  ofcajwcity  fur  liuid*.  All  the 
oman  moMuiet  of  capacity  were  founded  on 
weight,  and  thnt  tlia  OTifilera  waa  originally  the 
•pace  ooc^iad  bj  e|^tf  ponoda  of  wine.  (Faatus, 
«.e.) 

Then  it  alao  preserved  to  us  by  Festns  («.  v. 

Pnf)fif<n  Port'fera,  p.  246,  MUUer),  a  plebiscitnni 
(the  biUian)  uf  unknown  date,regidating  tbe  weights 
and  measures,  to  the  following  effect :  —  Ejt  pon- 
deribut  pvUicis^  quUnu  hoc  tempettatt  pofmbiM  C0tier 
aotetf  uti  eoaequctur  teJiduiHy  vti  giutdmwial  vtas 
oeUxiitUa  jxmdo  liet :  eongiut  vini  tlriTin  p.  (i.  e. 
pamdo)  mt :  soir  $ertari  amgim  titi  vuti  /  dmtU- 
famqmgmla  mtktri  quadrmdal  sM  that 
ja^  that  tbe  qmdrantal  shoidd  contain  80  pounds 
of  wina*»ana  the  congitia  10  ;  and  that  the  sexta- 
filtt  almdd  be  l-6th  of  the  compius^  and  l-48th  of 
the  qwidranUiL  Tho  rinadrant.il  was  subdivided 
into  2  uriuic,  8  «/;///u,  43  sejiurii,  DG  hemtHoe^ 
19*2  quaiiiirii,  'MM  (netabida,  576  cyatAiy  and  2304 
lijpUae.  As  compared  with  the  Roman  dry  measure, 
the  quadrantal  was  three  times  the  modiua.  The 
only  measure  larger  than  the  quadrantal  was  the 
firfswi  of  20amphotae,  which  was  used,  aa  well  aa 
tbe  ampbfli*  itael(  in  eetimating  the  pradnoe  of  a 
vineyard.  [CuLBfs  :  eonip.  Ami'iioha  sub  fm.] 
The  quadrantal  was  connected  with  the  mca- 
aures  of  length,  by  the  faiw,  that  it  was  tbe  cnba 
of  the  fofit,  whence  its  name  fjtinifr  inlal,  nr,  ns 
other  writers  give  it  (using  the  Greek  kv€os  in 
ftaad  of  tha 


*  The  Romnns  wt  re  awai  w  that  there  is  a  differ- 
ence in  the  specific  gravity  of  w  ine  and  t,f  water, 
and  in  the  different  sorts  of  each,  but,  for  the  sake 
of  simplicity,  they  regarded  them  as  of  the  same 

»pi  cific  ^{ravity  :  when,  howeser,  they  wished  a 

very  exact  dctermiiuUioUt  tliev  used  lain  water. 
<BS6kh,c3.) 
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(Cato,  i?.  A.  ^7  ;  OelL  L  20  {  Pnadan.  On  <U 

Pes  longo  in  afiatio  latoqtie  altoqne  notetnr: 

An^riilus  ut  pnr  sit,  quern  claudit  linea  triplex^ 
Quatuur  et  utediuiu  quadris  cingatur  inane : 
Amphora  fit  cubus,  quam  ne  violare  liceret, 
Sacravcre  Jovi  Tarpcio  in  monto  Qairitea.** 

A  standard  model  of  the  Amphora  was  kept 
with  great  care  in  the  temple  of  JupiUT  in  tliu 
Capitol,  and  was  called  amplaru  CupttuUna  ( Pris- 
cian.  Lc;  Capitolin.  M<unmi».  4).  There  still 
eziita  a  congitu  which  profeaaea  to  have  been  mstda 
according  to  this  standard.  fCuNGits.]  For  a 
full  account  of  this  congius,  see  H.  Uaee,  AUutmU, 
d.  Ih  rl.  AkadL  1824. 

There  are  two  questions  of  very  prcat  interest 
connected  with  the  Hoiuan  quadruulid ;  iiauiely, 
(1),  whether  the  equality  to  the  cubic  foot  was 
onigiBaUy  exact,  or  only  approximate,  and  (2), 
whether  theie  was  any  exact  ratio  between  the 
Ronuin  and  the  Grecian  measures.  The  full  dis- 
cussion of  these  qaestioas  would  be  inoonsiatont 
both  with  the  limita  and  with  tbe  ebwf  object  of 
this  work.  A  gem  ral  statement  of  the  matters  in 
dispute  will  bo  found  imder  Mxnsura,  p.  754. 
It  maj  here  be  added  that,  whether  there  was  or 
was  not  oriffinaUy  any  precise  ratio  ]>etween  tho 
(ireek  and  Romain  mcasiues  of  capacity,  they  were 
at  least  so  nearly  related  to  one  another,  that,  when 
the  two  systems  came  to  exist  side  by  side,  it  was 
found  easy  to  establish  the  following  definite  ratios. 
Of  the  liijuid  measures  ;  the  Hoinan  umphont^  or 
quadrantal,  was  2-5ths  of  the  Acginetan,  and 
2-3rda  of  tbe  Attie  ampkom  or  metnt$$  :  and  the 
ojrif/ius  of  the  Roman  system  was  eijual  to  the 
Xoi^'J  of  the  Attic.  Again,  coniparinjr  tho  lUiiuun 
li()uid  with  the  Greek  drymeatUr  r  ifuadrtuttdl 
was  l-3rd  of  the  Aeginetan,  and  one  half  of  the 
Attic,  medimnuif.  Cunscquuitly,  of  the  dry  meOi^ures, 
the  modiua  (which  was  l-3rd  of  the  qtuulruntal\ 
waa  l-9tb  of  the  Acgjoetan,  and  i-tith  <tf  the  Attic, 
vteMmmu.  The  eonnecfeig  sabordinate  unit  in  all 
these  sets  of  measures  is  the  Konian  u-jtariu!>,  or 
tijrthpart  qf  the  ooagiut,  which  was  introduced  into 
the  Greeik  mieni  tinder  the  name  of  (Itfvii^  and 
which  Ktands  to  the  Berenil  measurea  now  men* 
liooed  in  the  following  relations :  — 

1.  Lifmd  Meanurt*. 

Tha  Hanaa  qmibfwM  »  48  aextarii 

„   Attic  tnfh-ete*  =    72  „ 

M  Aeginetau  „  =  120  „ 

2.  jDry  Meamres. 

The  Roman  madias        ss    16  acxtarii 
„    Attic  medimiau       m  96 

„    Acginetan   „  ^  \\i  „ 

The  iim^s^  or  Ronmn  aextaritu^  is  not  to  be  coo- 
founded  with  tbe  genuine  Attic  tttrmn  or  siMI 

f'f  the  medimniis,  whit  h  Mas  equal  to  the  Unman 
niodius.  (On  the  whole  of  this  {  art  of  the  sub- 
ject, see  Dodtb,  ec.  iii.  xi.  xv.— x\  ii. ) 

From  the  preceding  renuirks  it  will  bo  seen 
that  the  only  safe  mode  of  computing  the  content 
of  the  amphora  iu  terms  of  our  own  meaaun>«  of 
capacity  ia  by  deducing  it  from  the  value  already 
assiimcd  to  tiie  Roman  pound,  on  tbe  authority 
(  hietly  of  the  coin^.  That  value  may  lie  taken,  in 
round  numbers,  at  5050  grains.  Now  the  im- 
perial gallon  cootaiAi  70^000  gnUna.  Therafom 
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1  functions  of  h,ih  claMei  of  ofEcers :  "  Qi:a<>str.r'-s 
a  quaerciido,  tjui  coiitjuirfTent  publican  peciinuu  et 
tualeiicta.*'  The  one  cI.ls!*  therefore  had  to  i» 
with  the  collecting  and  keepir:^:  of  the  public  r,- 
vcnupt,  and  the  othen  were  a  kmd  «f  public  ic- 
emen. The  former  bore  the  Mme  of  qua£stortg 
efamki,  the  latter  of  ijMiiwtHUi  namciiit.  (Dio.  L 
tit.a     2.  §  22,  23.) 

Thf  <fu'}< I,    jMirtii-iiiii  w*>rr,  a.s  wo  h  ire  aiid, 
public  accutcn,  two  in  number,  who  coodacted  tbe 
acriuation  of  penotu  gailtr  of  nmrto  «r  any  Mher 
riipitil  offifnfp,  EinJ  carrir  d  tho  i^^ntence  into  ct;  • 
cution.    (Fe*tu»,  *.  r.  /'unci  ;uid  f/i*f»«rfof«#;  Liv. 
il  41;  Dianrs.  %-iii.  77.)    Thtre  an-  many  p»Mnt» 
which  might  make  ua  inclined  to  belie^e  tli.i;  t?  .' 
quaestorea  parricidii  and  the  dumnvih  perdnel- 
lionia  were  the  Muno  officera  ;  bttt  a  dotcr  emii> 
nation  abowa  tbtt  tbe  £Mmer  wan  a  penuMwut 
magiatracy,  wM©  the  latter  were  appoint^  only 
on   apectal  emeiyoncic*.    f  See  Ptiun  kllioni's 
Dt  uuviM.]  All  teatimoniea  agree  that  theae  |wb* 
lie  accuMn  exialed  «l  Bmm  darinir  th«  period  «r 
the  kiniTK,  thontrh  it  ia  impossible  tn  a»o-n;iiii  t  v 
which  kuig  ihcy  were  inatituted  (Fe^t  ^c.  /  Tariu 
AwtaL  XL  22;  Dig.  1.  tit  13),  a«  some  mention 
them  in  the  reign  of  Romulua  and  others  in  t:  .n 
of  Nnma.    When  Ulpion  tokea  it  for  ccrtai:i  CJ*^: 
tii>  V  occurred  in  the  time  of  Tullua  Hnatiliua,  he 
«>pem  to  ooofouiid  them,  like  ether  writen,  with 
the  dntnerirj  perdecliMaia,  who  in  thfa  reign  acted 
i>     \'i's  ill  t!ii>  case  nf  Ilor.itids  who  had  aiain 

  _    ijia  atster.    During  the  kingly  period  there  ocean 

QUADRUPLATOR'Bs!  ptibtie  mfiifmen  «r(n«  vMunet  b  which  it  cenM  be  Mid  with  ai>T 


p<-ria]  galloae,  or  •  little  mon  than  A|  galleM,  or 

than  5  gullona  an^i  6  pints.  If  w.-  wrro  tn  niak<' 
the  computation  d;rtM;v  Iroin  the  congiua  of  Vea- 
pasimu  ilicndjl  {i.'tve  a  aomewhat  higher  toIim  ; 
which,  aa  baa  already  been  ahown  under  Povdkra, 
anan  pmbabty  from  a  aource  of  error.  On  the 
othiT  h.ni.i,  thf  rmnpiita'ion  from  the  Jlotnan  cuMc 
foot  gives  a  aomcwhai  lower  valne  £PoNOXRa]  ; 
bat.  at  already  Intimated,  it  »  tht  doabtftil 

whfthT  trill-  content  of  the  .nini-^mni  was  ex- 
actly a  cubic  foot,  ajid  in  fmtt^  if  Ikkkh  be  nght, 
it  was  a  little  moro.  At  aD  erenti,  the  ^ne  of  A 
gallons  6  pinta  ia  quit.'  near  rrioufh  to  the  truth 
for  all  the  purpose's  of  the  <,laj»s:c.il  »tndent  (S*c 
the  Tables.)  (»n  t!ie  other  hand,  if  we  were  to 
reckon  the  quadraxiai  at  eractly  6  gallons,  and 
cooaequently  the  *RtfanW,  which  is  the  small  unit 
of  the  sTitem,  at  ev.actly  1  pint  (inatead  of  -96) 
we  ahottld  obtain  a  ayatem  ao  extremely  aimple, 
and  with  to  email  a  limit  of  error  (namely  less 

^^''^  ^  p■■nt^.  that  it  W  MiM  prohalllv  be 

allowable  to  adopt  it  in  the  oniiimrY  reading  of  the 
CJWaic  aathors ;  indicating,  however,  the  inalt 
emir,  by  prefixing  in  each  ca»e  the  words  <i  fitfh  h*s 
tkan;  and  correcting  it,  when  the  nuiiil  .  r^  are  large, 
by  taking  fr  un  tlf  r-mlt  l<9Bth  of  itv  lT.  [P.S^J 
QUADRIOAF.    (CfRRfs.  p.  379.J 
QOADRIOATUS.  (Dknarus.] 
gnADItlRK  MI  S     [S.KVin,  p.  7S5»  b.] 
QUA'DRUl'ES.  tPAtPRRiaa.] 


nrrtKcn.  vnro  go  rall.d,  ritlx-r  hn-auso  th.'v  re- 
ceived a  fourth  nort  of  the  criminal'^  property,  or 
bemnse  thoae  who  were  eoDvieted  were  eondemned 
to  pay  fourfold  (q't  i-fnt/'fi  Himv  iri^,  a/i  in  caaea  of 
violation  of  the  b'As  rr«pecting  gambling,  usury, 
Ac  (Pseudo-Aacon,  in  Vie,  Dhim.  p.  liO.  in  I'err. 
ii  f.  2Qtt,  ed.  Orelli ;  Fcatns,  a.  r.)  We  know 
tlmt  en  eome  oecasiona  the  accuser  received  a 
fourth  part  of  thr  pr.ifxTtv  of  the  accused  (Tac. 

Ann.  iv.  21)  ;  but  the  other  explanation  of  the  word 
naj  alee  be  eonect,  hecaaae  tinmi,  who  Tidated 

the  law,  were  i;iibjet  ted  to  a  penalty  of  four  time^ 
the  amount  of  iht»  loan.  (Cato,  de  I{e  Hml.  iiiit) 
When  the  general  right  of  accuMition  waa  given, 
the  abuse  of  whirh  1m1  to  the  spnti'/inLr  up  of  the 
Qiudniplatares,  is  uncertain  ;  but  originally  ail 
finea  went  into  the  eenmoo  tnaiQIJ,  and  while 
that  was  the  caae  the  accusationa  no  doubt  were 
brought  on  behalf  of  the  state,  (Niebuhr,  llini. 
<>/  /{wnr^  vol.  iii.  ]>.  37.)  Ev.  n  under  the  republic- 
an Rccuaation  of  a  public  officer,  who  had  merited 
it  by  hb  cthnee,  waa  eeneidefed  a  eerrice 
dered  to  the  state  ;  the  name  of  Quadrnplaton  * 
ecema  to  have  been  given  by  way  of  contempt  to 
mercenary  or  false  accusem.  (Cic.  iJtu.  iL  7,  ft  rrrr. 
ii.  7;  Plant.  /Vr<.  i.  2.  If)  ;  Liv.  iii.  72.)  Seneca 
{lie  Benef,  vii.  25)  calls  those  who  suught  great 
retama  far  fnudl  fitTOOMt  QaadhyAMofei  iaa^ 
dlonNR  aitortrm. 

QUADRUPLTCA'TIO.  [Actio.] 

QTADHUSSIS.  [As.] 

QUAEST10NE3.  QUAESTIONES  PER- 
PBTUAB.    [Jvonx,  p.  648,  b ;  Pkastor, 

QUAESTOR  is  a  name  which  waj  given  to 
two  distinel  damea  of  Roman  offieem  ft  it  de- 
rived from  quaem.  and  Varr  )  (/>e  Ling.  T^t.  v. 
81  givea  a  aefinition  which  embraces  the  priDcipal 


eertatnty,  that  the  qitaejtnrej  p.nrTirtdii  t'V>k  a  part. 
As  thus  everything  is  ao  uticertaiit,  suid  aa  late 
writen  are  giuity  of  such  manifest  confiisiaae,  we 
can  say  no  more  than  that  «uch  public  acnnera 
exiated,  and  infer  from  the  analogy  of  Uter  times 
that  they  were  appointed  by  the  populua  on  the 
presentatien  oC  the  ki^g.  In  the  earlj  period  el 
the  repabUe  the  qaaeetuwa  panrieidii  appear  to  have 
beciiiiie  n  stjiiidlng  office,  which,  like  others,  waa 
held  only  for  one  year.  (Liv.  iiL  24,  25.)  Tbej 
were  appentad  by  the  pepohte  er  tbe  coriee  en 
the  prrnentntion  of  the  consuls.  (Divr.  1.  tit.  2. 
s.  '2.  ji  ■-'•i ;  Tacit  /.  c)  When  these  qu^storea  dis- 
covered that  a  capital  offence  had  been  committed, 
they  had  to  bring  the  charge  before  the  comitta 
for  trial.  (Liv.  iii.  24;  Dionya.  viii.  75.)  They  con- 
voked the  comitia  through  the  person  of  a  trum- 
peter, who  proclaimed  the  day  of  meeting  from  the 
capitol,  at  the  gates  of  die  cftr,  and  at  the  honse  of 
the  acm<ii  d.  (Varro. '/»•  I.imj.  ht(.  vi.  SO.  <  d.  Miil- 
ler.)  When  the  lentcQce  had  been  pronounced  by 
the  people,  the  qnaeelom  patrieidu  esecnied  it ; 
thn*  they  threw  Spurina  Cassiua  from  the  Tarp.  lari 
HK\i.  (  I>i.inys.  viii.  "7  :  I-iv.  iL  41;  Cie.  dm  He 
PultL  ii.  :{,').)  They  ,  :  .  mentioned  in  the  lawa 
of  the  Twelve  Table'i,  aiid  after  the  time  of  th^ 
deccmvitate  they  itUl  continued  to  be  appointed, 
thi>ni;h  probably  no  longer  by  the  curiea,  but  either 
in  the  eomitia  centariata  w  tributa,  which  thrr 
therdbre  most  alee  have  had  the  right  to  aaaeroble 
in  ca^es  of  enieru'-m  \-.  (Varro,  'ir  /.in//,  f.-it.  vi.  9.) 
Thia  apptiars  to  be  implied  in  tbe  statement  of 
Tacitus,  that  in  Ae  jear  447  B.  e.  they  were 
created  by  the  people  ■n-ithont  any  prescntntinn  of 
the  conaula.  From  the  year  3«JG  u.  c.  they  are  no 
ha^^er  imwtieaed  in  Roman  history,  as  their  Amo- 
tions were  gradually  tranaferred  to  the  triumviri 
capitalea.  (Val.  Max.  v.  4.  §  7,  via.  4.  §  2  ^  Saliuat, 
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Cai,  ho  ;  Triumviri  Capitalks),  and  partly  to 
the  acdilea  and  trilMinM.  (Abdilbs,  Tribdni  ; 
Nit  liulir,  /fisf.  »/ Rnnu^  vol.  iii.  p.  44  ;  Zacharinc, 
auH'i,  <ih  Oniw*!!',  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  J  47,  &c.)  The 
qiiiu'itort's  porricidii  have  not  only  been  confoundi  d 
with  the  duumviri  perdncllionig,  but  also  with  ihi: 
quaestores  clasaici  (Tacit  /.  e. ;  Zonar.  viL  1 3,  <^c.), 
and  this  probably  owing  to  the  fact,  that  they 
ceaaed  to  be  aopointed  at  inch  an  eaiijr  period,  and 
that  the  two  Itindt  of  qnaeeton  are  aeldmn  dis- 
tinguished in  ancient  writing's  hy  thi  ir  chnnittcr- 
isiic  epithet*.  (Becker,  IJattdb.  der  Jiom.  AlUrth. 
▼oL  il  pt  iL  pk  228,  &e.) 

The  tpuiettores  H'jasici  were  officers  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  p-iblic  money.  It  is  established 
by  the  clearest  p  ossible  eTidence,  that  during  the 
kindly  period  this  niaj^istnicy  did  not  <  xist  (Llv.  iv. 
4  ;  Plut.  Papl.  12),  and  it  would  seem  that  acon- 
sideniblc  time  elapsed  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
kings,  before  this  rai^iatn^  VM  inatitated.  Their 
distinguishing  epithet  daamei  it  not  ni«ntioned  by 
any  ancient  writt  r,  f  xcopt  Lydna  (Dc  ^fa<J.  \.  27), 
who  however  gives  an  absurd  interpretation  of  it 
Niehnlir  (vol  iL  pi 430)  nkn  it  to  their  having  been 
elected  by  the  centuries  ever  since  the  time  uf  Va- 
lerius Publicola,  who  is  said  to  have  first  instituted 
the  office.  (Pint  PM.  12.)  They  were  at  first 
only  two  in  immhcr,  nnd  of  coursi^  t.ikoii  only  from 
tho  patricians.  As  the  senate  had  the  supremo 
administration  of  the  finances,  the  quaestors  were 
in  tome  neaaun  only  itt  agents  or  pajmaatera,  for 
they  eoald  not  ditpoae  of  any  port  of  the  public 
moiu'v  without  hciii^  dirccti  d  liy  tlit-  seriate.  'I'heir 
duties  consequently  consisted  in  making  the  neccs- 
msry  paymeata  from  the  aentrinni,  and  receiving 
the  public  revcmi>'3.  Of  both  they  had  to  keep 
correct  accounts  in  their  (ubidae  puUicae.  (Polyb. 
▼i.  19^)  Demands  which  any  one  might  have  on 
the  aerarium,  and  outsttndinjj  debts  were  likewise 
registered  by  them.  (Fscudo-Ascon.  in  )'i  rriu.  p. 
1.5«,  Orelli  ;  Plut  Cat.  Mm.  27.)  Fines  to  be 
|iaid  to  the  public  treasury  were  registered  and  ex- 
acted by  them.  (Liv.  xxxviH.  60  ;  Tacit  Annal. 
xiii.  '2!l.)  .Aiioth'T  l>ra?ic}i  of  thrir  duties,  wliich 
however  was  likewise  cunnected  with  the  treasuiy, 
waa  to  provide  the  pmper  aeMmmodationa  lor 
foreign  aiula^sa<li>rs  and  such  person;*  a-*  wrre  con- 
nected with  the  republic  by  ties  of  public  hos- 
pitality. Lastly  they  wvtt  charged  with  the  care 
of  the  burials  and  monuments  of  distingui-hed 
men,  the  expenses  for  which  had  been  decreed  by 
theaenale  to  he  defrayed  by  the  treasury.  In  the 
•enriam,  and  consequently  under  the  superintcnd- 
eneeof  the  quaestors,  were  kept  the  books  in  which 
the  senatus-consulta  were  registered  (Joseph.  Ant. 
Jwd.  XVI.  10,  10  ;  Flat.  CaL  Mm.  17),  while  the 
enfpMl  doetments  were  in  the  keeping  of  the 
nedileR,  until  Augustus  tran<.rerred  the  care  of  them 
also  to  the  quaestors.   (Dion  Cass.  iiv.  36.) 

In  the  year  B.  c.  421  the  number  of  quaestors 
was  doubled.  a!'d  •^"tr-h  in  ^  tri  d  to  effect  by  an 
aiJiftidnient  of  liie  law  thai  a  |  .r  t  (prubably  two) 
of  the  quacstores  should  be  pi  19.  (Liv.  iv.  43  ; 
Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  p.  430,  &c.)  This  attempt  was  in- 
deed frustrated,  but  the  intcrrex  L.  Pspirins  effected 
a  compromise,  that  the  tdecti-ni  should  not  he  n-'- 
strictrd  to  either  order.  After  this  law  was  car- 
ried, eleven  yean  paased  without  any  plebeian 
bf'tig  rli-cted  t'l  the  ufricc  nf  (j'laestor,  until  in  B.  r. 
409,  three  of  tho  four  qtiaestora  were  plebeians. 
(Lif.      54.)  Ji,  perMa  who  had  held  the  elBca 
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of  quaestor  had  undoubtedly,  as  in  later  times,  the 
right  to  take  his  teat  in  the  senate,  unless  he  was 

f.\Llud<Ml  as  unworthy  by  the  next  censors.  And 

tliis  wiu  probably  the  reason  why  the  patricians  so 
d.  t.  nuinately  opposed  the  admission  of  plebeians 
to  this  office.  [Skvatus.]  Her.cefortli  the  con- 
suls, whenever  thf»y  took  the  field  against  an  enemy, 
were  accompanied  by  one  quaestor  each,  who  at 
first  had  only  to  sup  riutcMd  the  sale  of  the  booty, 
the  produce  of  which  was  either  divided  among 
the  !i  .,'i<»ti,  or  was  transferred  to  the  aeiarium. 
(Liv.  ir.  53.)  Subseqaently  however  we  find 
that  these  qnaestors  alto  kept  the  funds  of  the 
army,  which  they  had  received  fioin  the  treasury 
at  Rome,  and  gave  the  soldiers  their  pay  ;  thoy 
wire  in  ftct  the  pay-maaten  m  the  army.  (Polyb. 
vi.  89.)  The  two  other  quaestors,  who  reuiaim  d 
at  Rome,  continued  to  discharge  the  same  duties 
aa  before,  and  were  dbtiognlshed  from  those  who 
accompanied  the  consuls  by  the  epithet  urfxtni.  In 
the  year  b.  c.  265,  after  the  Romans  had  made 
theni.Helves  masters  of  luly,  and  when,  in  conse- 
quence, the  administration  of  the  treasury  and  the 
raising  of  the  revenues  became  more  laborioiu  and 
important,  the  nuniher  of  quaestors  was  again 
doubled  to  eight  (Lyd.  cfo  Moff.  i.  27  }  Liv.  £pit, 
lib.  15;  Niebuhr,  vol.  iii.  p.  tJ4S)  ;  and  it  is  pro- 
liable  that  henceforth  theirnurnhcr  continued  to  be 
increased  in  proportion  as  the  empire  became  ex- 
tended. One  of  the  eight  quaestoia  was  appointed 
by  lot  to  the  qvatttura  ostifnxis,  n  most  l  il.  r-  nis 
and  important  post,  as  ho  hmi  to  provide  Konie 
with  corn.  (Cic.  pro  Muren.  8,  pix>  Strt.  17.) 
Besid(»  the  quaestor  ostiensia,  who  resided  at  Ostia, 
three  other  qnaestors  were  distribnted  in  Italy  to 

raise  those  parts  r.f  the  revemie  which  were  not 
farmed  by  the  publican!,  and  to  control  th«  latter. 
One  of  them  resided  at  Cales,  and  the  two  others 
prohahly  in  towns  on  the  Uppt-r  Sea.  (Cic.  in  VisL 
5.)  The  two  remaining  quaestors,  who  were  sent 
to  Sicily,  are  spoken  of  below. 

Sulla  in  his  dictatorship  raised  the  number  of 
quaestors  to  twenty,  that  he  might  have  a  large 
number  of  candidates  for  the  senate  (seMfaicv- 
/>^en(^.  Tacit  ^aiMi/.xL  22),  and  Julius  Caesar  even 
to  forty.  (Dion  Casa.  xliiL  47,  51.)  In  the  year 
ac.  49  no  (nmestors  were  elected,  and  Caesar 
transferred  the  keeping  of  the  aeiarium  to  the 
aediles.  From  this  time  forward  tbe  treasury  was 
."OTiu  times  entni'ted  to  the  praetor«,  sometimes  to 
the  praetorii,  ajid  sometimes  again  to  quaestor!*. 
[Akrarium.]  Quaestoes  however,  both  in  the 
city  and  iu  the  provinces,  occur  d-twn  to  the  latest 
period  of  the  empire.  Some  of  them  bore  the  title 
of  candidati  pririrlj,is^  and  their  only  duty  H-as 
to  read  in  the  senate  the  communioitions  which 
the  princeps  had  to  mnhe  to  this  assembly  (/liri 
prinetpaff!',  cpi.-fJM  prineipts.  Dig.  1.  tit  13.  §2 
and  4  ;  Lyd.  de  Mug.  i.  28  ;  Lampnd.  Alex.  Sev. 
43  ;  Plin.  E/ntt.  vii,  16).  Frem  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Claudius  all  quaestors,  on  enterinp  their 
office,  were  obliged  to  give  gladiatorial  games  to 
tho  people,  at  their  own  expense,  whereby  the 
office  became  inaccessible  to  any  one  except  the 
wealthiest  individuals.  (Suet  Claud.  24  ;  Tiuit 
A  "'I'll.  I.e.  xiii.  h  ;  Suet  Domii.  4;  Lamprid. 
AUue.  Sev.  43.)  When  Coostvitinople  bad  be- 
eome  the  seeond  eapltal  of  tbe  empire,  it  received 
like  Rome  its  quaestor?,  who  had  to  u'ive  games  to 
the  people  on  entering  upon  their  office  ;  h*,t 
tfaej  wera  pnbably,  like  the  prattora,  elected  by 
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the  aenato  ud  onlj  annoaiioed  to  the  emperor. 
<  Becker,  HdmA,  der  tfSm.  AUkt^  toL  «.  pt.  ii.  p. 

33-J.\c.  ;  Walter,^;  v7,.7-..  A'.;.;;,  /.V-/,/-.  ]>.  371.) 

Tbe  pfDconnJ  or  pcactor,  who  had  ihc  adminu- 
tnittan  of  ■  pnTinop,  «M  •ttended  bj  a  qoaeotor. 
Till-  '|i:;u!st"r  h.u'l  rin<1r>itbtf<1lr  T"  pfrfiirm  the  Kimc 
functions  Lli«>«<e  who arc<mi ponied  the  aniik<  into 
the  field  ;  thry  were  in  fiict  tha  MUM  officer*,  whh 
the  exception  that  the  former  were  stationary  in 
their  province  during  the  time  of  their  office,  and 
had  coMaqaentlr  right*  and  duties  which  thixc 
who  aocompanied  tb«  annin  could  not  have.  In 
8latr,  tbe  eariiett  Ravnan  prorineii,  tbera  were 
t«o  ijii.i'^tors  ;in«werin<,'  to  t!.'-  t^v  furin.  r  (^i^■i- 
siona  of  the  iaiaod  into  the  Carthaginian  and 
Onek  teniiarr.  The  on*  mided  at  Lify  Wum, 
the  •<'.\<T  rd  S'lranno.  H.-^iilrf  th."  f!titu-*  whiih 
they  had  m  lutiiroon  wiut  ihv  )a}  iiuuturt  uf  the 
anniaoi  they  had  to  levy  thote  part«  of  the  ptiblii- 
rerenue  in  the  province  which  were  not  farmed  by 
the  publicani,  to  control  the  publicani,  and  to  for- 
ward the  tuma  mi^-d,  together  with  the  accounts 
of  them,  to  the  aemrium.  (Paetido^Aaoail.  m 
Vfrrim.  p.  1^7,  Orelli.)  To  tho  jmmuem  dko 
»li;;ii-«:-.>r>  ti.ni  tin-  viiii--  juri'il'dion  M  thf^  iiinile 
HetiiU's  At  Home.  ^G<uiUf  u  H.)  Tbe  relation  ex- 
isting Itetwen  ft  imietar  er  pcoeonnl  of  ft  pcovjaec 
and  hi»  <june!»tiir  wa*  nrr.-iri?iiig  to  anr-rnt  njst-ini 
regarded  as  rt's»;uil)ling  llut  between  a  tathor  iuid 
bit  wm.  (Cic  Dmm.  \  9,  c.  IVrr.  ii  1.  Ifi,  pro 
iHamCt  11,  (k/F<i;m.  iii.  10.)  WhcB  ft  ^paeator 
died  in  his  pmvinre,  the  proeton  had  die  richt  to 
ap(ioint  a  pnxjuaestor  in  hii  sti  ,i<l  (  Cic.  c.  I'l  i  r.  I.  <■  ). 
and  when  the  pmetor  woa  absent,  the  quoe^iur 
siipplietl  hia  place,  and  waa  then  altended  by  lie- 
tor-.  iCii.  aid  Frnn.  ii.  1%  f>ro  JVtimr.  4l.)  In 
vii.it  itKuiuer  the  province*  were  mwigni  d  to  the 
qiwsJnrs  after  their  dectinn  at  K  'hi'  .  i«  nnt  men- 
tioiied,  though  it  was  pr<>bablv  by  l<>t,as  in  thecnso 
of  the  qiiac«l«ir  oitieniis.  Dui  in  tlic  consulship  of 
Decitii'.is  Dnuus  and  I'orcina  it  was  decreed  that 
the  provincea  abottld  be  diathbutod  amonf  the 
qmeaton  by  hter  tenahuromtid/n.  (Dig.  i.  tit  IS. 

.  r.  ]'.rr.  ii.  1.13.)  nurin^  the  time  of 
the  empire  this  practice  eootinucd,  aud  if  the 
miraber  of  quaeaton  deeted  «M  not  snlBcieBt  far 

tbr  niiiiiTif  r  of  pntvinrr*,  th^iS'-  quaestors  of  the 
prectiiuig  yciu,  ^  ho  had  had  uu  yri^«ince,  might  be 
■ent  out.  This  was,  bowever,  the  caae  only  in  the 
provinces  of  the  Roman  people,  for  in  those  of  the 
euijKT)>rs  there  were  no  qiuiefitors  at  all.  In  the 
timeof  Coutantine  the  title  of  (fuargfor  tacri  palutii 
waa  given  to  a  miniater  of  ^^reat  importance,  wboae 
eiffice  fvobablr  originated  m  that  of  tbe  cuididatt 
prill'  ij.i->.  It  rjn  I  r  14  Iii.H  1-iwcr  and  iniluenc  •  i- 
Waitt  r, A'owj.  h.  p.  365,  II*S.J 
QL  AKSTO  UII  l.VDl.  [Ll^DlQOAISTOItll.] 
(^T  AKSTO'RIUM.     [CAftTiu,  pp.  349.  ft, 

^  giJALES  QUALEa  [SK»vUft.J 

giTALi;S.  (Calatiii's.1 

gUANTI  MINO'iUS  ia  an  actio  which  a 
buyer  had  against  the  seller  of  a  thing,  in  rcapoct 
of  mj  non-apparent  £Milta  er  irapecfecUMia,  at  the 
time  of  the  nJe,  eren  if  the  teller  waa  not  awftre 
«if  them,  or  for  any  defects  in  tli  ■  ipialitii  «  i,f  tho 
thing  which  the  teller  had  warranted :  the  object 
of  the  actio  was  to  eibtain  an  abfttenient  in  tbe 
pnrrltasc  mrtTsfv.  This  ncti  in  \v:i,.<  to  ho  Imni^ht 
within  a  year  or  within  six  months,  according  aa 
thcvo  was  ft  Cantio  arnot  Tbe  actio  qaantiininam 
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might  be  brotight  at  often  at  a  new  defect 
corered  ;  bat  tbe  poicbaaer  coold  mC 

value  iif  the  same  thine  t«jce.  [Emtio  «t 
Vknoitio.]    (Dig.  21.  tit.  1  ;  44.  tit.  'i.  t^  24. 

§  1.)  IO.M 

Q  U  A  RT  A'R  1 T a  Roman  meaanre  of  capacity, 
one  fourth  of  iht^  s^jriaHus^  and  conaequentir  a 
little  leas  than  a  quarter  of  a  pint  imperial.  It  it 
also  found  in  the  Oreek  tyatcm  of  liquid  MCftMBcn 
under  the  name  of  rirufrw.  (P.  &] 

QUASILLA  RIAE.    frAi  ATiirfc] 

gUASlLLUM.  [CaLATMKk] 

QUATUORVIRI  JUKI  DICUNIMX  [Co- 

tOXIA,  p.  .HP.  1>.] 

QUATUORVIRI   \  lARUM  CURANDA- 
RU.M.  (ViAK,! 
nT'FRKXA  IN*)FFICIO'SI  T£STAM£N' 

TI.      I  i  KST.k.VKM  I  M.] 

gl  INCUNX.    [As,  p.  140,  b.] 

ni  INDECIMVIRI.  [Dscaifriai,  p.  587. a.] 

(^UINQUA<ii:  StMA,  the  fiftiKh  nr  .-i  u.t  uf 
two  par  cenL  udod  the  value  of  all  alaret  that 
warn  aold,  wai  uwtitaled  bj  Aoffnataa  ftwdiag 
to  Dion  Casaius  (Iv.  31  \  T.vcitua  (liii  ?.\\ 
however,  mentions  the  twenty-fifth  or  a  tax  of 
four  per  cent  upon  tbe  Mle  of  Mftrcs  in  the  tinw  dT 
Nero:  if  Ixith  paa«ages  are  correct,  thi*  t.-ix  moat 
have  been  inorensrd  after  the  time  oi  Ai.^ustiia» 
pivbftbljby  Caligula,  who,  we  are  told  by  Suetoniut 
(«a  «^  c  40>,  introduced  maaj  DOW  laxeft» 
(Bnmana,  dit  Vtetig.  p.  69,  &c) 

We  are  also  t"I1  l)y  Tinitui  {Ann.  xlii.  r>\  \  ;!,at 
Nero  ftbolitbed  tbe  Quiuquagetima ;  thu  mutt 
have  been  ft  d^lEetenttftx  from  lie  ftbove-fltefttioaed 
iiui'.  ntiil  m.iy  havi^  be -n  fcimil.'ir  tn  tht^  Qiiiniia.^- 
gc&iuia  nik^iitioncd  by  Cicero  (e.  Vrrr.  m.  -i'J)  m 
connection  with  the  AistoNa  ef  Sidly. 

A  duty  of  two  per  cent  was  levied  at  Atbanft 
upon  exporta  and  imports.    [  Rmntkcostk.] 

gUlNgUATRUS  or  QUINQUATRIA,  a 
feativftl  tftoed  0  Minerva,  which  waa  oolcbiaied 
on  tbe  )9tb  of  llai«b  (erf.  xvr.  KmL  Apr.\,  and 
was  BO  caJIt  il  .iccoriiiiis;  to  Varro  (./«•  f^it.  vL 

14,  ed.  Mitller),  because  it  wat  the  fifth  day  after 
the  Idet,  in  the  aune  way  aa  tbe  Tfttealftna  called 

a  f.  Stlv;il  oil  till-  Siixth  il.iy  aftiT  thi^  lili-n  .<v.r>;/r«.\ 

and  one  on  the  tevculh  .'Hfpliiaairut.  tielUu*  {U. 
2 1 )  and  Featm  («.  r.)  also  give  the  MOM  etymology, 
and  the  latter  8tate<i  tluit  the  Fatismnt  too  called  a 
festival  on  the  tenth  (i;iy  aft  r  thi-  ldr$  Dedmotnu. 
(Comp. Miiller,A'/r«fXv  r, vol.  ii,  y.iU.)  Both  Varro 
and  Featot  state  that  the  Quioauairat  wat  oeio- 
bnted  for  only  one  day,  bot  Ovid  (FiuL  liL  MSI, 

f-nys  that  it  \v:i<i  ri  lr1jr.\ti-il  fir  fv.-  tiny*,  .ml 
wat  for  this  rcaton  callud  bv  thit  ivime :  that  on 
the  fint  day  no  Uood  waa  ooed,  but  that  on  the 
last  fmir  thcro  wct.'  tontrsts  nf  pladi.itnr^.  Ii 
would  appear  however  {"roin  the  above  mentioned 
•ntboritiea  that  the  first  day  was  only  the  fintiTal 
properly  to  called,  and  that  the  hut  four  were 
merely  an  addition  made  perhaps  in  the  time  of 
Caesar  to  gratify  the  people,  who  became  so  ptu- 
tinnfttely  fond  ofjjladiatoml  combati.  Tbe  ancient 
Calendtta  too  assign  only  one  day  to  the  fettiTaL 

C)vid  (/.  c.)  says  that  this  festival  was  i  cL  hrated 
in  commemoration  of  the  birth-day  of  Minerva  ; 
bat  according  to  Featut  it  waa  laend  to  Minerra 
hrf.'iu.sc  "licr  tetiiple  on  the*  Avrtitine  wtxs  confe- 
cratcd  on  that  day.  On  the  fifth  day  of  the  fe»- 
tiial,  utMiiag  to  Ovid  (iiL  849),  tha 
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vied  in  ncred  rit««  ware  pniified  ;  but  thii  aeema 

to  have  been  originallj'  n  wparatc  festival  callod  T n- 
Itilujtriuni  (Fettaa,  $.  r.  ;  V'airu,  I.  r.),  which  was 
Celebrated  as  we  knnw  from  the  ancient  Calendars 
on  the  23d  of  March  (a.  d.  %.  Gd.  Apr.\  and 
would  of  coane,  when  the  Quinqoatraa  was  ex- 
tended to  five  dajt,  M  fln  tbe  ImI  dmy  diBt 

Am  tlm  ftfltind  wu  «Mitd  to  Hiaem,  U  Mens 

x)-\:\\  wi  nien  wore  ru  <  i  s!  utned  to  consult  fortiine- 
tellers  and  diviners  upon  this  day.  (Plant  Mil. 
iii  I.  98.)    Domttian  cnused  it  to  be  celebrated 

evenr  rmr  in  his  Alkin  V  ll  i.  s-tnntrtl  at  the  foot 
of  the  hills  of  Allia,  aji.l  liiaUiuu  d  a  collegium  to 
aiijK-rintond  the  celebration,  which  consisted  of 
the  hunting  of  wild  ))easts,  of  the  exhibition  of 
pkya,  and  of  coutt-ats  of  orators  and  poets.  (Suet. 

There  was  alto  •nother  festival  of  this  luuno 
called  Quiaqtuitrmt  MimmMlm  or  Quiit^tialrm  Mi- 
mom,  celebrated  on  the  Ides  of  June,  on  which 
IIm  tibicincs  went  through  the  city  in  procession 
to  the  temple  ef  Mtomm.  (V«m^  de  Umg,  £M. 
Ti.  17  :  Ovid.  Ail.  vi  651,  ftc ;  Feitai,  149, 
ed.  Miiiler.) 

QUINQUENNA'LIA,  were  games  instituted 
l»v  Nem  A.  D.  60,  in  imitation  of  the  ( Jreck  festi- 
vals, and  celebrated  like  the  Grvek  r§yTatTjiplStt 
at  the  end  of  every  four  years :  they  consisted  of 
miniailt  gymnastic,  and  equestrian  contests,  and 
were  cdled  Kmrna.  (Suet  ffkr.  19 ;  Tac.  Jm. 
xiv.  20  ;  Dion  Cjis».  Ixi.  21.)  Su<  tonius  and 
Tactttu  (tf.  ce.)  say  that  such  gmes  were  first  in- 
mdneed  at  Rone  by  Nen.  The  ^legws— nha, 
which  had  previously  been  instituted  both  in 
honour  of  Julius  Caesar  (liiou  Cass.  xliv.  (i)  a»d 
of  Augustus  {U.  IL  19  :  Suet  Amg.  59,  98),  were 
confined  to  the  tnwTis  of  Italy  and  the  pnivinces. 
The  Quiuquennalia  of  Nero  appear  nut  to  liavc 
been  celebrated  after  his  time,  till  they  were  fe> 
vivcd  Mun  by  Domitian  in  honoot  of  the  Cqn- 
toifine  Japiter.  (Suet  Dom.  4.) 

QUINQTTENNA'LIS.  [Coi.onu,  p.  .31  ft,  b.] 
QUINQUERE'HIS.  [Navu,  p.  785,  Ul 
QUINQUrRTTUM.  rPsMTATHLoK] 
QT'INQUEVIRI,  or  five  conunissioners,  were 
£re<|uently  appointed  under  the  n^public  as  extra- 
ordinary n\ngistrates  to  carry  any  measure  into 
effect.  Thus  Quiniiurt-iri  Afrnmirti,  or  public 
bonkers,  were  occasionally  appointed  in  times  of 
gleet  dietraa  [Mbn«ami1  ;  the  rame  number  of 
eonoMaonen  was  sometimes  appointed  to  super- 
intend the  formation  of  a  colony,  though  three  (  /rt- 
tnuvirt)  was  a  nmro  common  number.  [(^)r.<)M.v, 
pu  315,  hkj  We  iind  too  that  Quinqueviri  were 
craued  te  anperhrtend  the  npiit  ef  the  vails  and 
of  the  u>weri«  of  the  city  (LiV.  XXf»  7X  *•  «^  •* 
for  various  other  pmposea. 

Bendca  the  extwwdinair  eeawiiiiiewete  ef  this 
name,  there  were  alto  permanent  officer*,  cnlled 
Quinqueviri,  who  were  responsible  for  tUe  safety 
of  the  city  after  sunset,  as  it  was  inconvenient  for 
the  regular  magistrates  to  attend  to  this  duty  at 
that  time :  they  were  first  appointed  soon  after  the 
war  with  Pyrrhus.  ( inu.  1 .  tit  2.  3;  1  tl.) 
QUiNTA'NA.  ICAsitLA.] 
QUTRINA'LIA,  a  fmtSwtA  menA  to  Qui^inn^ 
which  was  c  '  l  i  it  d  on  the  17th  of  Kehniary 
(a.  d.  xilL  Cai.  Aiark)^  on  which  day  Romulus 
fQiiirinae)  mm  «dd  to  have  heeii  earned  np  to 
hmsmu  (OwM.  FkuL  IL  AtB  i  P«itiii,»  v*t  Vamv 


QUORUM  BONORUM.  933 
d«  Ling.  Lot.  vi.  la,  ed.  Mttller.)    Thii  &tti«al 

was  aliio  cnlled  Stuttorum  fi'riaf^  faceting  the 

mcaninir  of  whirh  see  Fohn  m  alia. 

QUIKINA'FJS  FI.AMKN.  IFlamen.] 
QUIRITKSi  (^UlAITiUM  JUS.  (Joa, 

p.  658,  a.  ] 

QUOD  JU88U,  ACTIO.    (Joaav,  Qtrois 

Acno.J 

QUORUM  BONORUM,  INTERDICTUM. 

The  object  of  this  interdict  is  to  tjive  to  the  Prae- 
torian heres  the  possession  of  anything  belonging 
to  the  hefedilae  which  anoAer  poaieesefl 
rede  or  pro  possessore.  The  name  of  this  Tntrrdict 
Ls  derived  from  the  introductory  words,  and  it  runs 
as  ftUowt:  **Ait  Piaetor;  Qaotma  bonomni  ex 
edicto  meo  illi  powMTo  data  p«t  r  quod  de  his 
bonis  pro  heredc  aut  pro  po»se^uru  puMsides,  pos- 
sidcresvc  si  nihil  usuraptum  esset :  quod  quidem 
dolo  male  feciali,  ati  dcsineiee  poaiideK :  id  illt 
teetitoai.**  The  ptaintilf  is  entitled  to  this  Inter- 
dict when  he  ho-H  obtained  tho  Hmeinini  Posscssio, 
and  when  any  one  of  the  four  following  conditioBi 
apply  to  the  defftndeat. 

1.  Quod  de  his  bonis  pro  herode, 

2.  Aut  pro  possessore  possides, 

.'5.  Pog.sideresve  si  nihil  usucaptum  csset, 
4.  Quod  quidcm  diilo  male  feciati,  utl  detinetee 
poBsiderc. 

The  two  first  conditions  arc  well  understood, 
and  uiply  also  to  the  case  of  tlie  hereditntis  potitio. 
Themtuth  cehdition  also  .ipnlies  to  the  case  of  the 
heredilatis  petitio  and  the  n  i  vin-iic.itio  ;  but  in- 
stead of  "  quod  quidem  "  the  rvadii^  **  qaodqne  " 
has  been  propoeed,  which  eeant  to  be  required, 
for  No.  4  has  no  reference  to  Nn.  3,  but  is  it>elf  a 
new  condition.  The  words  of  No.  3  have  caused 
some  diflietdty,  which  noay  he  ejqdained  as  fol- 
lows. 

In  establinliing  the  Bannrum  Posscssio,  the 
Piaetor  intended  to  give  to  many  persons,  such  as 
emancipated  children  and  Cognati,  the  same  righu 
that  the  hefee  bad  ;  and  his  object  was  to  accom- 
plish this  effectually.  The  Honian  hcros  was  the 
representative  of  the  person  who  had  died  and  ltd 
an  heredhae,  and  by  Tirtae  tX  thie  KpresentatiTe 
or  juristical  fiction  of  the  person  of  the  di-ad  haviri^j 
a  continued  existence  in  the  person  of  the  heres, 
the  heres  succeeded  to  his  property  and  to  all  hia 
ri^^hts  and  oldigations.  In  the  mnttrr  of  riijhts 
and  obliifatious  the  Praetor  put  the  bonoruni  pos- 
sessor in  the  same  situation  as  the  heres  by  allow- 
ing bin  to  «ne  in  reepect  of  the  claims  that  the 
dcoeaaed  had,  and  aHewing  an}'  person  to  sue  him 
in  res|wct  of  claims  against  the  deceased,  in  an 
actio  utilis  or  fictitia.  (Ulp.  Fray,  tit  2».  a.  12  j 
Gaios,  IT.  84.)  In  leepect  te  the  property,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  law  any  [)er.-on  mi^-hi  take  posses- 
sion of  a  thing  li^longiiig  to  the  hcrcditas,  and  ac- 
qniie  the  ownership  of  it  in  a  certain  time  hf  oaoea- 
pion.  (Gains,  ii.  52 — .'iJl.)  The  pen.nr!»  in  whose 
iavour  the  Praetor's  edict  was  m  ule  tuuld  do  this 
as  well  as  any  other  penon ;  but  if  they  found  any 
other  person  in  possession  of  anything  belonging 
to  the  hereditas,  they  could  nettiier  clatm  it  by  the 
vindicatio,  for  they  were  m.i  owners,  nor  by  the 
hereditatts  petitio,  for  they  were  not  heredes.  To 
meet  thia  difflenltT  the  Interdietnin  Qontnn  Booo- 

rvnn  wa.s  introduced,  the  ribji  ( t  nf  w  hich  ^^  a.■i  to 
aid  the  Bonoruni  i'oftscssor  in  g'  tting  the  possession 
(whence  the  title  <rf  the  lal^ictum  adipiicendae 
poNewieiUa)  and  so  commoncing  the  oeuamioii. 
3  R  4 
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If  b«  iMt  the  poawMioD  beiitre  the  usuc^piun  vu 
•BBil^rte,  he  coold  ta  MMl  CMC*  n»m  it  bj  tbe 

Pi>M<r«aorial  Int.'niicts,  pivrrrly  to  laHr.!,  i>r  by 
otWf  ktfal  im-ani.  1  htM,  according  to  bavigiiy,  u 
the  «ri^  of  Um  Booonuo  PowcMia 

In  coone  of  time  when  Bonitarian  ownership 
(in  bonis)  wm  fully  established  and  co-existed  with 
Quirituriaii  ownership,  this  new  kind  of  cwntTohlp 
WM  atttibotad  to  the  ikDonua  Podaiof,  after  be 
liad  aeqitired  tlie  Baoorttn  Pocmccm,  and  ilm  all 
t^iat  iK  iiiijLrt  J  t  )  ill:  il.n  aicil  ex  jure  Quiritium  be- 
came his  ID  b«>tii«  and  tiiiAily  by  Usucu»ion«  fx  jure 
Quiritiom  t  though  in  the  mean  time  be  had  moet 
of  the  practical  advanta^  oftjuiriuirianownfTthip. 
Ulliiuat4.>!y  the  IJononim  Possessiu  avw  to  cuo- 
•Uland  as  a  species  of  hervditat,  and  the  tike  forms 
of  procedure  to  those  ia  tba  cut  of  the  nai  kMwlitas 
were  applied  to  the  caee  of  the  Bonoram  Paaaeino: 
thus  .UD.si"  tfic  [M'-v^(.>iri;i  luTfil.t.ili'*  pctitiu,  \\Iiii:h 
is  Biealioaed  by  Gaiua,  and  cnaoot  thorvfure  be  of 
bter  arifiB  tluui  the  tine  «f  Maitm  Aonlia*. 
Thus  the  T5t?*^  form  of  priH-<Nlur!',  which  would 
bare  r  ndered  the  IiiU:riiKt  (^uoruin  Uonorum  un- 
aeeeciary,  if  it  had  been  uitrtKlm-od  aaooar,  co- 
existed with  ihi-  Iti;(i\!iit.  iuul  a  person  mij^ht 
avail  hinucif  af  unfits  ol  proceeding,  as  he 

ftiund  best  (Gaius,  iii.  34.)  lu  the  l(>gislation 
«if  Justinian,  we  find  both  £pCiM  of  procedure  meii* 
ttonod.  though  that  of  tb*  Interdict  bad  altofttber 
falli  ii  lilt"  ili.iiii''.   (Ih>t.  -1.  til,  I.'.) 

Accordmi^  to  tbe  old  law,  any  ftossessor,  without 
Nepeet  to  hu  title,  coald  by  usucapion  pro  berede 
f»>)t.iiti  the  owncfsliip  nf  a  thuig  bil  .n^iiitj  ti  thf- 
b«:i«?diUiit  ;  and  ui  cuurso  the  Bonorum  Possessor 
was  exposed  to  this  danger  a«  modi  ai  tha  Ueiea. 
If  the  time  of  Usucapion  of  the  possessor  was  not 
inti^mipted  by  the  first  claim,  the  here*  had  no 
title  to  the  Interdict,  as  appears  from  its  terms,  for 
•ttch  a  pocKcaor  waa  not  included  in  Ho,  1  or  2. 
Hadriaa-  (Oatna,  iL  57)  bj  a  Mnatnacociaultam 
changed  the  law  so  far  as  to  pr.>ti^t  the  heres 
a^titut  the  complete  usucapion  ot  an  Iroprobus  Pos- 
•eCMT,  and  to  restore  the  thing  to  him.  Though 
thp  wi  n's  itf  (iaiu*  are  gciienil,  then'  r;ni  b<'  no 
doubt  tlwt  ilic  b«-iiatUKonsultum  of  Hadrian  did 
not  apply  to  the  Usucapion  of  the  Donoraa  Foa- 
aaaaor  nor  to  that  of  the  Bonae  fidei  poweceor. 
Now  if  wa  assume  that  the  Senatusconstdtum  of 
Hadrian  applied  to  tho  Bonorum  Possessor  fll<M^ 
ita  proviaioua  nuat  hav«  b««a  intiodiwed  into  the 
farnola  of  the  latndiet,  and  tboa  tba  ebceore  pas- 
».'i:;e  N'ti.  ^  n^ceivc.i  a  lU-.ir  iU"-;inIii^',  which  1*  tliis  : 
\ou  ihall  restore  that  ^hiih  yuu  no  lunger 
peaicai  pro  possessore,  but  once  so  possessed,  and 
the  posst'Asi'iii  of  whiili  has  only  lost  that  niuility 
in  consetjueiico  of  a  lutr«inva  Uaucapio.  Ai  curdiiij; 
to  this  explanation  the  passage  No.  3  appltm  only 
to  tha  near  tola  o£  lav  ealabUahed  by  tha  Senatua- 
conaoltam  of  Hadrian,  vbieb  attowed  tba  oldaaa. 
tMi)i(;n  of  llic  iiiiproluis  ]M)^^^■as<lr  to  have  its  legal 
cflfcct,  but  rendered  it  lucleaa  to  him  by  compelling 
iwtitatioa.  la  tba  legiilatieii  af  Jnatiniaa  eonaa* 
queiitly  these  words  have  no  mranin?,  since  that 
old  ucucapioa  ionoa  no  part  of  it ;  yet  the  worde 
haTa  baen  latainad  in  tbe  coninkliMi  of  Joaliniao, 
lik?  manv  othrr*  }i<>V'rv_'i'i^  tn  an  earlier  mre, 
though  ill  their  uuw  piucc  ttu-y  are  entirely  dcvuid 
of  meaning. 

(Savigny,  (/timr  das  Inierdid  Quorum  Doaorum, 
ttMb^  ftc  toL  T. ;  Dig.  43.  til.  2 ;  Gaius,  ir. 
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KAMNES,  RAMNENSES.  [pATRiai.] 
UAPI'NA.  (Bona  R APT*  ;  FrRTrM.] 
IU8TKRorHAbTRUM,rf4iit.  RA2>T£LLU^ 
RALLUS,  RALLUM  a»<rHtp),  a  aprf  (ad. 
T/wrej ) ;  ft  rake,  a  h'K.  A^rrfi  .;'  ly  t  -  it*  irn- 
vation  from  nmto,  le  scrtyie,  **  Raatcr  '*  dettotad  a 
boa  wbiflli  ia  ita  apetatiaa  and  in  tta  aiaapW  ftaa 
r>.»ciiiliii-d  the  scrapers  used  by  nur  i^-.ivru^m  a 
^k-aiitiitg  the  streets.  By  the  divi«iuru  uf  tu  iihitt 
into  tines  or  prongs,  it  assumed  more  of  the  funs 
of  our  garden-rak<  !t,  and  it  was  distinguished  bj  ±f 
epithets  buiem*  aud  tfmadridemt  (Cato  de  Re  Rust. 
lU)  according  to  the  number  of  the  diriiiiMn. 

The  nHiw  Mdaaa  was  by  &r  tha 
species,  and  benoe  we  frequently  fnid  it 
umier  the   siivp'.o   tiniiio  hirlrn*.     (.Tu*  .  iiL  i"2^) 

Thia  term  corresponds  to  the  Greek  St«sAAa,  im 
whkb  VfMvdv  was  aabatitoted  in  tba  Attk  diabet 

(Xen.  (ymp.  vL  2.  §  34.  "f?  :  Arist-  f  h  .VA 
UflR,  1.S02,  AveM^  601 ;  Phryn.  t^i^.  p.  ^'l,  ri 
L  >l  etk  .  Plato.  Rtfuk  p,  f ;  Tim,  Lu.  Pi-J. 
$.  V.)  The  bidens  was  used  to  turn  np  the  » U, 
and  thus  to  perform  on  a  small  scale  tbe  port  of  « 
plough.  (Plin.  If.  N.  zriL  9.  s.  6.)  But  t  >  « 
BUkch  more  oonupoidjr  uaed  in  the  work  catied 
oMoija,  i  «.  tba  br««kia^  down  of  tbe  doda  alWr 

[iloiU'liilig.   (XWg.  ftirtnj.  i.  D4,  Ij.'i.)      f  .\l.Rr  ( 

TURA,  pi  52,  a.  J  Hence  it  woi  beavr.  (Utid.  Met 
ai  101.)   Thapconfaaf  tba  bidcaa  bald  bytha 

ruit'C  in  the  woodrut  at  p.  8i9  nrr  cnrred,  whici 
agrt:es  u  itb  the  detcripuon  of  the  auue  iupiement 
in  Catullus  (Iri.  39).  Vinc-dressers  contiooallr 
used  the  bidens  in  hacking  and  bresikinf  ihe 
lumps  of  earth,  stirring  it,  and  collecting  it  aboot 
the  roots  of  the  vines.  (Virg.  Cforp.  u.  iOO  ; 
CoL  d«  iU  HuiL  iii.  18,  ir.  14,  Choptm.  x.  23.)  Ia 
stony  land  it  waa  ad^itad  for  diirging  treocbea, 
whilst  l!»c  s;>ade  was  beti<r  suiteil  to  ihf  paqww 
when  the  soil  was  full  of  the  roots  of  rushes  aid 
other  planta.  (Plin.  H.  M  xviiL  ft,  &  S  ;  SaK. 
.V<n<,  If).)    fpAi-.t.]    Wfiixirn  rakes  were  ioiue- 

ItlUt'a  U!K<d.    (Cul.  «/«  lu  Utt»t.  li.  13.)  [J.Y.I 

RATKS.    (Navih,  p.7«3,a.] 

RATIO  N16US  HiSTftAHENOIS  ACTia 

[Tl'tbla.1 

UKCKl'TA:  DK  RECEPTO,  ACTIO.  The 
Praetor  decUred  that  he  would  allow  an  actka 
agiiinst  Naatae,  Cauponee,  and  Slababmi,  ia  i»- 
siM'ct  of  any  propi-rty  for  the  »i-(.uritv  of  which 
ihey  had  undertaken  {jreetperint^  whence  the  name 
of  the  action)  if  they  did  not  reatoia  it.  The 
meaning  of  th>-  t<  rm  Nantn  has  been  exp^airifd 
{ ExKRCiTuKJA  AciJu]  :  the  meaning  of  Caupo 
tallows  from  the  description  of  the  bniinaai  af  a 
Caupo.  (Dig.  4.  tiu  9.  s.  5.)  A  Nattta,  CaaM 
and  Stabnlariiu  are  paid  not  for  the  care  wbtdk 
they  tako  of  a  thing  ;  )>ut  the-  Xauta  is  paid  fur 
caizying  paaiengefa ;  the  Caupo  (or  pannittiBf 
traTallen  to  alay  in  hia  Catipmui ;  tba  Stabnhttiai 
for  allowini;  heasts  (if  biiriien  to  stiiy  in  his  stables, 
and  yet  they  are  hound  iur  the  sectirity  of  the 
tbing  alao  (caatotfaue  nomtae  tentntur^.^  Tha  twa 
Intt  r  act'ons  are  similar  to  stah  actinns  as  itri«« 
aiuoug  as  against  innkeepers,  and  lirery  stable 
keepers,  on  whose  premises  loaa  or  injviy  baa  been 
suattuned  with  raspoct  to  tho  nnperty  of  peraom 
wbidi  tbiv  haTa  by  legal  impUcMion  undertdtaa 
thacaiaoC  At  tot  aigbk  tb«m 
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REDHIDITORIA  ACTIO. 

Tor  thece  Pmetoriae  actionea,  as  the  penon  who 
had  »  i^tniiicd  loss  would  «'iihi'r  have  an  nctio 
Jocati  and  coiiducti,  in  cases  whtsre  payiuent  had 
been  agreed  on,  or  on  actio  depotiti,  where  no  pay- 
nent  lukd  bflin  agieed  00  J  Iral  Ponyooius  MiggmtB 
that  the  reuon  wm  tbk :  in  a  n«tter  of  Loeatom 
and  Coiiductum,  the  receiver  wub  only  answi  rable 
for  lou  in  caw  he  was  guilty  of  Culpa  ;  and  in  a 
natter  of  Depautum,  enJy  in  eaie  lie  was  guilty  of 
Duliu  Malus  ;  hut  tlie  receiv  t  vn-  liable  to  these 
Praotoriae  aciiones,  if  the  thiuK  wiu  lost  or  injured 
•ven  witlMmt  anj  Culpa  on  hit  part,  and  be  wa« 
only  excnar-il  in  cose  of  D.iniuum  &ta]e|  iOch  ai 
ahipwrc«:k,  piracy,  oiid  »u  forth. 

These  praetorian  actions  in  ftetum  were  cithf^r 
rei  penecatoriae  "  for  the  reoorery  of  the  thing, 
or  **  poenalet  **  for  dflinaget.  The  former  action 
niinht  be  luaiiiUiincd  against  the  heres  of  the 
Nauta,  Caupo,  or  Stabularius.  The  Kxercitor  of  a 
abip  was  aatwemble  for  any  low  or  damaffe  ouned 
to  property,  which  he  had  roceirod  in  the  legal 
eense  of  this  terra,  by  any  person  in  his  employ- 
ment The  actio  against  him  was  in  dupiuni.  The 
liability  on  the  part  of  Caupones  and  Stahularii 
was  the  same :  a  caupo  for  instance  was  answer- 
able Sour  lets  or  daonge  to  the  goods  of  any  tiaveller, 
if  caused  by  those  who  were  dwelling  or  employed 
in  the  caupona,  but  not  if  caused  by  a  mere  tra- 
veller. The  actio  for  damages  could  not  be  main- 
tained 4gainit  the  here*.  (Dig.  4.  tit.  9  ;  Peckii 
In  ThL  Dig.  et  Cod.  Ad  rem  naatioam  perti- 
HtDtee  ComtiK-ntarii,  &c.  Amstel.  ICG8.) 

Ae  to  the  passages  in  the  Digest  (4.  tit.  d.  <.  1. 
S 1,  and  47.  lit  &  {  «)  we  Vangenw,  PoadUbM, 
Jkc.  iii.  p.  436. 

There  is  a  title  in  the  Digest  (4.  tit.  8),  De  Re- 
caprit,  qui  arbitrium  receperunt  ut  sententiam 
dicant  When  parties  who  had  a  matter  to  liti- 
gate, had  agreed  to  n^fer  it  to  an  arbitrator,  which 
reference  was  called  Compromissum,  and  a  person 
had  accepted  the  office  of  arbitiator  {ariiiriiim  r»- 
cfperit),  the  praetor  woald  compel  him  to  pro- 
noimce  a  sentence,  unless  he  had  sotne  Iciitil  excuse. 
The  Praetor  could  compel  a  person  of  any  rank,  as 
a  Cooeolarie  for  instuicei  to  pranonnee  a  Mntenee 
after  taking  upon  him  rh<-  nftir«;  of  arbitrator ;  but 
he  could  nut  compel  a  person  who  held  a  Magis- 
tratu«  or  Potestae»  ae  a  Censnl  or  Praetor,  far  he 
had  no  Inij)erium  ovfr  them.  Thf  pr;rti"S  were 
bound  lu  submit  to  the  aw;inl  ot  the  arbitrator  ; 
and  if  either  party  lefnied  to  abide  br  it»  the 
other  had  against  him  a  poenae  petition  if  a  poena 
was  agreed  on  in  the  eompromtteom ;  and  if  there 
uius  no  )K>ena  in  the  coinproiuistonif  be  had  an 
Incerti  actio.   (Dig.  4.  tit  8.)  [O.  UJ 

BBCI'NIUM.  rRn»«*inii.] 

RECISSO  RTA  ACTIO.  [iKTBROWaMk] 

RECUPKHATU  R£S.  [Juoax.] 

RfiOEMPTOR,  the  goneial  name  far  a  con- 
tractor, who  undertook  the  building  and  repairing 
uf  publtc  works,  private  houses,  Slc^  and  in  fact  of 
aov  kind  of  work.  (Festus,*.  v.;  Hor.Carm.  iii. 
1.'35,  Ep.  ii,  2  72  ;  Cic.  de  Div.  ii.  21.)  The 
fanners  of  the  public  taxes  were  also  called  Re- 
dmptnret.    (Dig.  19.  tit.  2.  t.  t](l.  §  8.) 

REDUIBITO'RIA  ACTIO  waa  an  aetio 
which  a  bayer  bad  afuntt  a  edier  far  reedoding 
the  bargain  of  sale  on  account  of  any  non-apparent 
defect  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  in  the  thing  pur- 
chased, wblch  tba  buyer  waa  not  acqaainted  with, 
and  wJiicb  acaoidiiif  to  the  Edid  «f  tba  Cimla 
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Aediles,  he  otight  to  have  been  avquamted  with  | 
or  for  any  defect  in  the  <iualities  of  the  thing  which 
the  seller  had  warmnted.  The  seller  was  answer- 
able even  if  he  was  not  aware  of  the  defects. 
**RedbibeK,"  says  Ulpian,  **  is  so  to  net  that  the 
idler  ehall  have  back  what  he  had,  and  because 
tills  is  done  by  restoration,  for  that  reason  it  le 
called  *  Redhibition'  which  is  as  much  as  to  lay 
'Redditio.***  ' 

The  effect  of  the  rodhibitio  was  to  rescind  the 
bargain  and  to  put  both  parties  in  the  same  con- 
dition, as  if  the  sale  had  never  taken  place.  The 
time  allowed  for  prospctitinp  the  actio  redhihitnria 
w  as  &ex  menses  utiles,"  when  a  cautio  had  been 
giren,  which  were  rodBDaed  fima  the  day  of  eala 
or  from  the  time  when  any  statement  or  pminise 
had  been  made  relating  to  the  matter  {dtvium 
pro>iii»siiiiitt\  the  words  of  the  Edict).  If  there 
was  no  cautio,  the  time  allowed  was  two  roonthe. 
(Dig.  «1.  tit  1.)  [O.  L.1 

BEDIMI'CULUM  (KaBtT-ltp),  a  fillet  attached 
to  the  Calantica,  Diadenm,  Mitm,  or  other  head- 
dress at  the  occiput,  and  passed  over  the  shooldere, 
so  as  to  hang  on  each  side  over  thf»  breast.  (Virp. 
^ew.  ix.  616;  Ovid.  Md.  x.  26.1)  Kedioiicula 
were  properly  female  ornaments  (Festus,  s.  c. / 
Ovid.  Epitt.  ix.  71;  Jur.  iL  70;  Prudent.  I'svchom. 
44B)  ;  and  in  the  statues  of  Venus  they  were  imi- 
tated in  gold.  (Ovid.         iv.  135— 187.)  U.y.l 

R£OIA  LEX.   £Lkx  Raou.1 

REOIPU'OIUM  or  PUOA'LIA,  the  king^ 
flight,  a  festival  w  liich  was  celebrated  by  the  Romans 
every  year  on  the  24th  of  February,  and  according 
to  Verrins  (ap.  Pest  a  e.  Regi/ughmy  and  Ovid 
(Fast.  ii.  685,  &c.)  in  commemoration  of  the  flight 
ot  king  Tarquinius  Superbus  fruui  Home.  The 
day  is  marked  in  the  Fasti  as  nofastus.  In  some 
ancient  calendaria  the  24th  of  May  is  likewise 
called  Regifugium,  and'in  others  it  is  described  as 
Q.  Rex.  C.  F.,  that  is,  Quando  Rex  comitiavit, 
or  (^nando  Rex  coroitio  fogit"  Several 
ancient  as  well  as  modem  writer*  have  denied  that 
either  of  tlx'se  days  had  anything  to  do  vvith  the 
flight  of  king  Tart^uinius  (Ciociua,  ap.  Fit.  L  ftjL 
and  are  of  opiaien  that  dieee  two  days  derived 
their  name  from  the  symbolical  flight  of  the  Rex 
Sacroruin  fr«/m  the  cumitiuui  ;  for  this  king-priest 
was  generally  not  allowed  to  appear  in  the  comi- 
tium.  which  was  destined  for  the  tninsaction  of 
politicxil  umtterii  in  wliich  ho  could  nut  t^e  part. 
But  on  certain  days  in  the  year,  and  certainly  on 
the  two  mentioned  above,  be  had  to  go  to  the 
comitium  far  the  purpose  of  offering  certain  aneri- 
fices,  and  immediately  after  he  had  performed  his 
functions  there,  Le  hastily  fled  fix>m  it ;  and  this 
symbolical  fl^ht  ia  laii  to  hava  bean  called  Regi- 
fugium. (Pest  f.&/  Plat  Q«Hal.iii»n.  63  ;  Ond, 
Fatt.  Y.  727.)  IL.S.] 

REGULA  (Kayitw\  the  roler  need  by  scribe* 
ihr  f!niivinj(  ri^-Iit  lines  with  pen  and  ink  (Rrunck, 
AiiM.  ui.  by,  U7 )  ;  also  the  rule  UM'd  by  carpenleri*, 
masons,  and  other  artificers,  either  for  drawing 
straight  lines  or  making  plane  surfaces.  (Arbtoph. 
Ran.  798  ;  Vitruv.  vil  S.  §  5.)  That  it  was 
marked  with  equal  divisions,  like  our  airjK-nter'* 
rules,  is  nuinifest  from  the  represeotatious  of  it 
among  die  **Ittaramento  fiibnnvm  tignariornm,** 

In  the  woixlcnts  at  pp.  *287,  H(Tf>.  The  siibsUuice, 
with  which  the  lines  were  made,  was  raddle  or 
red  ochre  (/tiXrof,  Bnmck,  AnA  i.  221  ;  fefrMci 
«a9^  finrip^  Htn,  FiKr.         [Linba.J  Tha 
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nKPETUNDAE. 


REPETUNDAR. 


»c:ilc  W.in  is  soniotimet  called  nswmif  iiistriid  of 
iv-)<n'.    [Ji  (ii  M.]  l-I.  V.J 

REI  UXO  RIAEor  DOTIS  ACTia  [Doi.] 
RELA'TIO.  [SsNiWus.] 
RELEGATIO.    [Exsilicm.  p.  515,  b.] 
REMANCIPATIO.  [fiiiANcirATio.] 
RRMULCUM  (hfot^uf      mim),  a  mpo 
for  t'w  iiif,'  a  ship,  and  likewise  a  tow-bitr^o  //<•• 
tmUcuui,  funia,  quo  deligaU  naru  m»$im  tmbilur 
viae  raai.**  bid.  Orip.  zix.  4.  |  8 ;  H*mm/m  at, 
quum  ifaph.v  tvnun  uavi*  luaifn.i  trahltur,"  Ffstiii, 
«. r.  :  coaip.  Cac».  B.C.  li.       iiL  40  ;  Hut.  B. 
AUr.  U  :  Liv;  nv.  80,  mi,  1«  ;  Myb^  L  27, 
'jn,  ill.  4f;v 

KKMf  UIA.  [Lbmcria.] 
REM  US.    [  Na  VIS  pp.  787,  b.,  788» 
AfiPA'OULA.  i:jANirA,B.62€,k] 
RBPETimDAB,  or  PBCUNIAB  RBPB- 

TUND.\E.  Ut  pi  tiindae  Pecuniae  in  ita  widest 
MOM  WM  tht  term  uied  to  designate  roch  famt  of 
■wiwjr  M  tka  Socii  «f  tb*  Roman  State  or  indivi- 
duals rlaiiDf'd  to  rocover  fr->m  Ma>;i»lnitus,  Jndicf*, 
or  Publitu  CurAtiiTca,  which  ibey  bad  imnrojMjrly 
taken  or  received  in  the  ProviuMMS  or  in  tiw  Urbi 
Romfi,  either  in  the  di*charge  of  their  Jnritdictio, 
or  iti  tiscir  cuiacity  of  Judicct,  or  in  respect  of  anj 
iitlit  r  public  function.  Sometimes  the  wi.rd  ll<-pt-- 
tuodae  WM  OMd  to  express  the  illegal  act  £gr  which 
COWpeuMtVin  wm  wught,  as  in  the  plitMo  **  Repe- 
tund.iniin  iiisinuilari,  dainuari  ; "  nivl  Pftutua<> 
Meant  not  only  moaej,  but  aiiytlitug  that  bad 
vaJnt.  TIm  oipwiMinB  wldch  the  Greek  writers 
fom.  times  iMofcrBoptiiyidt  m  itotf  Mfmv,  (PbL 
HuUii^  5.) 

It  is  stated  by  I.ivy  (xUi.  1)  flmt  before  the  year 
B.  c.  173.  110  ci>mph»ints  were  made  by  the  Socii  of 
being  put  to  aiiy  cost  or  chari,'i>  l>y  the  Roman  magis- 
tataa,  Whoi  cMupiainu  <>t  oxnctions  were  nuule, 
■D  iiii|«ii7  vM  iwdatid  i&io  tbia  oOhim  esta  or- 
dinon  as  SanatnMonM^to  at  appMn  ftoM  tiko  mm 
of  P.  FtiriiM  Philijs  and  M.  Matienat,  wbo  worp 
MCBMd  of  this  offence  br  the  llispnni.  (L!t.  xlui. 
9.)  The  ffnt  Ln  4»  tho  Mbjact  wm  the  Calpur 
ni.i,  which  waji  pnp^iscd  and  carried  by  the  Tri- 
bujtus  Pkbii,  L.  Calpumius  Puk>  (b.  c.  149),  who 
also  distingtiished  himsdf  W  m  hiateritsl  writer. 
By  this  Lex  a  Praetor  wM  appointed  for  trying 
persons  charged  with  this  crime.  (Cic  de  Q^.  ii. 
21,  Brut.  27.)  This  Lex  only  applied  to  Pro- 
▼indal  Magtstratas,  becaoM  in  tiie  jMr  m,o.  Ul 
aecording  to  Cicero  (de  Pii,  fi.  16)  the  lilteaAnM 
ill  .1  Magistratu*  I'rKnuis  wa«  the  suliject  of  a 
(^uoestio  extra  ordinenu  1 1  seems  tlmt  the  penal- 
tlM  of  the  Lex  Calpumia  were  merely  pecuniary, 
and  at  least  did  not  coinpriso  cxsllium,  for  L.  Cor- 
nelius i^ntulus  who  was  Censor  B.  c.  147,  had 
been  oanrielBd  on  a  ebatgo  of  Rayeumdaa  in  the 
previous  year.  The  pecuniary  penalty  was  ascer- 
tained by  the  litis  aestimatio,  ox  taking  an  account 
of  all  the  sums  of  money  wilidi  tha  Mnfidod  party 
iiad  illegally  noaiTed. 

Various  legM  d«  ivpctiindii  wen  paaeed  after 

the  Lex  Calpiirnia,  and  the  penalties  were  con- 
tinually made  heavier.  The  Lex  Junia  was  paused 
probably  abovt  *.  C 126  on  the  proposal  of  M.  Ju- 
liiiis  ri'iiiiuK,  Trilunn«!  Plchis.  It  is  prohnhle  t]iat 
this  was  the  Lex  iindr  r  which  C.  Catu,  Prucwi>»ul 
ti  Macedonia,  wns  living  in  exile  at  Tarraco  (Cic. 
vro  Balbo^  1 1  ;  VelL  Pat.  iL  8)  ;  for  at  least  exsi- 
linm  was  not  a  penalty  imposed  by  the  Calpumia 
iM,  Imt  waa  added  hj  aoMa  lalet  Las.  Tlda 


Lex  Junia  and  the  Lux  Calpumia  arc  iaemioae4 
in  the  Lex  Servilia. 

The  Lcs  Servilia  Gknck  «aa  proposed  and  cmr- 
ried  by  C.  Serrilios  Olaacia  Praetor  bl  cl  1 00. 
This  Lex  applied  to  any  ma^nstratiu  who  had  nn« 
properiy  token  or  neeived  laooqr  finMi  aaj  frivnM 
person ;  bat  a  flMgietataa  eeoM  oeC  be  accnaeJ 
duriii;;  the  icmi  of  office.  The  Lex  rnact*^  that 
the  Praetor  PeregrinM  tiMuld  aanoaily  appoint 
4MiadieMftr  the  trial  of  tUaoSmce  :  tbe-jndicee 

were  r/^t  to  of-natflrs.  The  pen.iUic»  a/  the  x 
wtn  pccuuury  oiid  exsilimn  ;  the  iaw  allowid  a 
MHifawwiiiMtio^  (Cic  b  Twr.  L  9.)  Before  the 
Lex  Serrilia,  the  peconiary  penalty  waa  etmple 
restitution  of  what  had  been  wrongfully  taken  ; 
this  Lex  seonia  tn  have  nii^ed  the  penalty  to  double 

the  amount  of  what  had  been  wrangblly  taken  ; 
and  Mbeeqnently  It  Mw  Made  >|aadiB|ihu.  Bni- 

lium  was  only  the  puiii*hmei\t  in  case  a  man  did 
not  abide  his  trial,  but  withdrew  from  Kanae. 
(Savigny,  Vom  ihm  Stimtv  der  Mmd^gmtKiuifi^  x.) 
T'jidrr  this  I^^x  were  tried  M' .\quilliu*,  P.  Rati- 
lius,  M.  hcaunia,  and  Metellus  Numidicua.  The 
Lex  gave  thaClfilW  to  any  person  on  whose 
plaint  a  person  wm  conTietodoif  Repetandnn.  ((Sew 
pro  Balbo^  2S,  24.) 

The  Lex  Acilia,  whiih  seenu  to  be  of  uncertain 
date  (prebaUj  b.c.  lOl),  WMBwpMedandMmed 
by  M*  AeiUos  Obbrie,  a  Tribone  PleUa,  whieh 
enacted  th.it  there  ihould  l>c  neither  anip!iatio  dot 
comperendiuatio.  It  is  conjectured  that  thia  ia  the 
Lex  Caecilia  mentioned  by  Valeraa  MaiiMaa  (vi 
<),  10>,  in  which  pui^sa^e  if  the  conjecture  is  comf-rt, 
we  should  read  Aciiia  fur  Caccili*.  (Cic.  in  1't.rr. 
Act.  L  17,  tn  Terr.  L  9.)  It  has  sometimes  been 
doubted  whether  the  Aciiia  or  Servilia  was  first 
enacted,  but  it  appears  that  the  Aciiia  took  away 
the  cf)mperen<linatio  which  the  Servilia  allowed. 

The  Lex  Cornelia  wae  naaMd  in  the  dittatonhia 
of  flnUa  81,  and  oen&ned  b  farae  to  the  tMM 
rtf  C.  Julius  Owsar.  It  extended  the  penalties  of 
Uepctiuidac  to  other  illegal  acta  ooamitted  in  the 
provinoee,  and  to  judioes  «1m  waal»ed  bribea,  W 
thoie  to  whnse  hands  the  tnoner  oimc,  and  to  thm« 
who  did  uut  give  into  the  Aerarittm  tbeir  Prbcoo- 
sular  acconnts  (proconsnlares  lationes).  The  Praetor 
who  presided  over  this  quaestio  chose  the  judges  by 
lot  from  the  Senators,  whence  it  appears  that  the 
Servilia  Lex  vna  repealed  by  this  Lex,  at  least  so 
6tx  M  rekued  to  the  iwwtililatioii  of  the  eonrL 
TMa  L«r  alee  aUoieed  anpliatb  and  eoaipcicsidi- 

natio.  Th'"  pen.illies  were  f»ecuniary  (litis  aosli- 
rnaUu)  and  tltt;  aquae  el  ignis  interdictio.  Under 
this  Lex  were  tried  L.  DobheDa,  Ca.  Piao,  C 
Verres,  C.  Marer,  M.  F'-'teitis,  and  L.  Flaccti^ 
the  two  last  of  whom  were  (iefended  by  Cicercv  in 
the  Veirine  Oiationa  Cicero  coropUins  of  the  «m- 
pefcndinatio  or  double  hearing  of  the  cause,  which 
the  Lex  Cornelia  allowed,  and  refers  to  the  practice 
under  the  Lex  Aciiia,  accorditii?  to  which  th<?  case 
for  the  Bwaeiutioa,  the  deboc^  and  the  evideoca 
were  eeJy  heard  enee,  and  so  the  natter  wm  de- 

cided.  (  Fn  Verr.  i.  9.) 

The  last  Lex  de  Uepetujidis  was  the  Lex  Julia 
passed  in  the  first  consulship  of  C.  Julius  Caeear 
ji.  1.  .')!).  (Cic.  in  Vtif.  1'2  )  '11. 's  !,ex  cmisistcd 
uf  numerous  heads  (capita;  winch  have  been  col- 
lected by  Sigonius.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  viii.  H.)  Thie 
Lex  repealed  the  penalty  of  exsilinm,  but  in  ad> 
diUoo  to  the  litis  aeetimatio,  it  enacted  thai  p^ 
aov  aonnnad  nndar  thia  Lax  fhonU  bM  thriv 
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Jink,  tiud  be  disqu^ified  trom  bciDg  wittieasea. 
jadien,  or  senators.  This  is  the  Las  which  was 
cnnimented  on  by  the  Jurists,  whose  expositions 
art-  preserved  in  the  Digest  (4B.  tit  •!  1 ),  and  in  the 
Codf  (y.  tit.  '27).  This  IjOX  adopted  Boinc  pro- 
Tisioos  that  existed  in  previous  Leges»  as  for  in- 
ttanea  diat  hj  whida  tba  money  that  had  heen  un* 
prii}>crly  retained  could  bo  recovered  from  those 
into  whose  bonds  it  could  be  traced.  (Cic  pro  C. 
RMr,  Boii.  4.)  The  Lex  had  been  paaaed  when 
Cicero  made  his  oration  against  Piso,  n.  c.  {In 
Pis.  21.)  A.  Oabinius  was  convicted  wider  this 
Lex.  Many  of  its  prnvisions  may  be  collected 
from  the  oration  of  Cicero  against  Piso.  Cicero 
boasts  that  in  his  proconsulship  of  Cilicia  there 
was  no'  cost  caused  to  the  people  by  himself,  hi» 
l^gati,  qoaflBtor,  nor  any  ooe  els«  ;  he  did  not  even 
demand  ham  the  people  what  tho  Lex  (Julia)  al- 
lowed him.  {Ad  Att.  v.  IG.) 

Under  the  £inpire  the  offence  was  panishable 
with  exiles  (Tacit.  AnmaL  3DT.  28»  and  tha  note  of 
liipsjtis. ) 

In  Clinton's  Fadi  IIcJLuu-i,  the  Lex  Calpamia 
ii  incorrectly  stated  to  be  the  first  law  at  Rome 
against  Bribery  at  Elections.   Bribery  is  A  mbitus. 

(Sigonius  de  Judiciity  ii.  c  27  ;  Rein,  Da»  Cri- 
miualrecAt  der  Romer^  p.  604, &c.  ;  HudorfT,  l\Ur 
die  Oetamamteke  FormeLf  Z^tKUri/l/ur  Cfsrli.-ht. 
JMtmt.  &e.  xii  pi  136.)  [CI  J 

REPLICATIO.    [  AfTia,  p.  10.] 
REPOSITO'RIA.    [CoKNA,  p.  307,  b,J 
REPOTIA.   [Matrimonivk,    744,  a.] 
REPU'DIUM.  rDivoft»n;j«.J 
RES.    [DoviiMi  .vr.] 
RES  JUDICA  TA.   [Judicata  AoTia] 
RES  MA  NCIPL  [Dominium.] 
RESCRIPTUM.  [Co.vsTiTUTioNss.] 
RESPONSA.  [JuRi^oNSULTi.] 
RESTITUO'IO  IN  INTEGRUM,  in  the 
aenae  in  whidi  the  term  will  here  be  used,  sij^ifies 
the  rescindiniT  of  a  contract  or  legal  transaction  so 
as  to  place  the  parties  to  it  in  the  same  position 
with  respect  to  one  another  whfeh  they  occupied 
before  the  OODtiact  was  made  or  the  transaction 
took  place.    The  Restitutio  hero  spoken  of  is 
founded  on  the  Edict.   If  the  contract  or  tions- 
nction  is  such  as  not  to  be  valid  according  tn  the 
Jus  Civile,  this  Restitutio  is  not  needed ;  and  it 
only  applies  to  cases  of  contracts  and  transaction, 
which  are  not  in  their  nature  or  form  invalid.  In 
order  to  entitle  a  peiaon  to  <he  Rettitutio,  he  must 
have  sustained  some  injury  capable  of  bein(^  e^^ti- 
mated,  in  consequence  of  toe  contract  or  transaction, 
and  not  through  any  fault  of  his  own  ;  except  in 
the  cnse  of  one  who  is  minor  xiv  annnnim,  who  was 
protected  by  the  licstitutio  against  the  consequences 
of  hie  own  carelessness.    The  injury  also  must  be 
one  for  which  the  injued  peraon  hai  no  other 
remedy. 

The  Restitutio  may  either  be  effected  on  the 
compbiint  of  the  injored  party,  which  would  gene- 
rally he  made  after  the  eorapletion  of  the  tnins- 

action,  or  when  he  is  sued  by  the  other  party  in  re- 
niect  of  the  transaction  and  defends  himself  by  an 
Exceptio.  The  complaint  as  a  general  nle  must 
be  made  within  four  years  of  the  time  of  the  injury 
being  discovered,  and  of  the  pcirty  heiw^  aipable 
of  bfiagiag  hia  action  ;  in  the  case  of  Minores  the 
four  years  were  reckoned  from  tlie  timp  of  their 
attaining  their  majority.  In  the  case  of  an  Excep- 
tio tboawaa  no  linutatignaftinia.  (Cod.  2.  tit.  68. 
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s.  1.)  According  to  the  old  law  the  complaint  must 
be  made  within  one  ji^ar. 

The  application  for  a  Restitutio  could  only  be 
made  to  one  who  had  Jurisdictio,  either  origiiiat 
or  delegated,  which  flowed  from  the  pos^jet^-'iou  of 
the  Imperium  ;  and  it  might,  accordinf^  to  the  cir- 
cnmitancei,  he  deaved  by  the  Magistratns  extra 
nrdinem,  or  the  matter  might  be  referred  to  a 
Judex.  When  a  Restitutio  was  decreed,  each 
party  restort  d  to  the  other  what  he  had  reoeired 
from  him  «itb  all  its  accessions  and  fruits,  except 
so  far  as  the  fruits  on  one  side  might  be  set  off 
against  the  intemt  of  noo^  to  ba  rebuned  en 
the  other  side.  All  proper  costs  and  expenses  in- 
curred in  respect  of  the  thing  to  be  restored  were 
allowed.  If  the  object  of  tho  Restitutio  was  a 
right,  tho  injured  party  was  restored  to  hia  right ; 
or  if  he  had  incuRed  a  duty,  ho  waa  rdeawd  mnn 
the  duty. 

The  action  for  Restitutio  might  be  maintained 
by  tho  person  injored,  by  hia  heredea,  ceasienorii, 

and  sureties  ;  but  as  a  genera!  rule  it  could  only 
be  maintained  agunst  the  person  with  whom  the 
contract  bad  Immi  made,  and  not  against  a  third 
person  who  n-as  in  possession  of  the  tiling  which 
was  sought  to  be  recovered,  except  when  the  actio 
for  restitutio  was  an  actio  in  rem  scripto,  or  the  in- 
jured partT  had  an  actio  in  rem,  or  whm  the  r^ht 
which  he  had  leet  waa  a  right  m  rem. 

Tile  grounds  of  Restitutio  were  either  those  ex- 
pressed in  the  Edict,  or  any  good  and  sufficient 
cause:  '*itera  ai  qoa  alia  nihi  juaia  cmtaa  ene 
vidcbitur  in  integrum  restitttnm,  qnod  ejus  per 
Lcgpn,  I'leliiscita,  Senatusconsulta,  Edieta,  Decrota 
Principum  licebit."  (Dig.  4.  tiu6.  s.  I.) 

The  following  are  the  chief  tutt  la  which  ft 
Restitutio  might  Ije  decreed. 

The  case  of  Vis  et  Metus.  If  a  roan  did  an  act 
that  waa  iiyorious  to  himself,  through  vis  or  mctns, 
the  actwaanetfor  that  reason  invalid,  nor  was  it  con- 
sidered that  his  assent  was  wanting  (Dig.  4.  tit.  2. 
s.  21.  §  5)  1  but  it  was  contra  bonoo  morea  to  allow 
such  an  act  to haTo  legal  efleet.  Wbenananhad 
acted  under  the  influence  of  force,  or  reasonaMo 
fear  caused  by  the  acts  of  another  porQr*  he  bad 
an  actio  qoad  metoa  cntsa  for  reatittttien  agninit 
the  party  who  was  the  i^Tongdoer,  and  also  a;:^inst 
an  iiuiocent  person  who  was  in  pos^essioa  of  any 
thing  which  had  thus  been  got  from  liini,  and  also 
against  the  heredes  of  the  wrongdoer  if  they  ivcrc 
enriched  by  being  his  heredes  (tjuantum  ad  cos 
j  }ten-c/iit).  If  he  was  sued  in  respect  of  the  trans- 
act»»i,  he  could  defend  himaelf  by  an  exceptio 
qnod  metnt  canm.  The  actio  Qaod  Metns  was 
given  Ly  the  PmetcT  Ti.  Octaviua,  a  eonlemporarj- 
of  Ctcero.  (Compare  Cic  ui  Verr.  iii.  65,  andDis. 
4.  tit.  2.  s.  1.) 

The  case  of  Dolti?.  '^Vhcii  a  man  was  fraudu- 
lently induced  to  become  a  party  to  a  transaction, 
which  was  legal  in  all  respects,  saving  the  fraud, 
he  had  his  actio  de  dolo  nialo  against  the  guilty 
person  and  his  heredes,  s-i  far  as  they  were  made 
rielirr  liy  the  fraud,  for  the  restoration  of  the  thing 
of  which  lie  had  been  defiraudcd,  and  if  that  waa 
not  possible,  for  compcniatian.  Against  a  third 
party  who  was  in  bona  fide  possesMuu  of  the  thinp, 
he  had  no  action.  If  he  was  sued  in  respect  of  the 
tmnsaction.  he  coold  defend  himaelf  by  the  excep- 
tio doli  mali.  (Compire  Dig.  4.  tit.  3.) 

The  case  of  Minores  x.xv.  annorum.  A  Minor 
cmtd  by  hiaadf  do  no  legal  act  for  which  tfa« 
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!>r:?  restitutio  in  intkcrum. 

OMcnt  of  •  Tutor  or  Cur.iti>r  was  n^quirrd,  aud 
tiwvtfiice  if  ba  did  Wch  art  I y  hm  o  H,  no  U«-»tU 
tulii>  waa  n«cf«Mry.  If  thr  Tutor  had  given  hi* 
Auctoritax,  or  th«  Cumtor  his  assent,  the  tran»- 
actinn  wtLt  legally  buidiiiff,  but  yet  the  Minor 
could  ciaiiB  HatUttitio  if  1m  hftd  tuttained  iajarir 
by  th*  tnuwaction.  Otam  (it.  57)  giret  n  ex- 
iiLiiim-,  wlu'ii  111"  vivn  '.h.i\i  if  t'>^>  lart'i"'  an  amount 
«M  uucrted  in  the  C<>ndemnatio  ot  the  Formula, 
tba  owtler  k  wt  rifht  bj  tlw  PmHcM',  or  ki  &lim 
words  **  mis  in  int'-.'nun  n  <itititittir.**  Hit  if  loo 
little  waa  interted  ui  lufmula,  the  Friiftnr  irould 
nnt  mk«  tatf  dterstion  ;  fur,**  lie  adds,  **  the 
Praetor  more  readily  relieret  a  defendant  than  a 
plaintiff ;  but  we  except  the  c«»e  of  Minore*  xxt 
annorum,  for  the  Prat- tor  relierea  penona  of  thia 
cUm  in  all  cawct  whwein  they  hvn  committed 
•mr  (in  oauubat  i«bttt  Ia|Mit)." 

Thi-r'MM Ti  however  caaea  in  whit  •)  Minon"*  rn'i]i] 
obtatM  no  lievtiuilio  ;  for  inatance,  when  a  Miuor 
with  teidalciit  f«e*  binMlf  Mt  to  b» 


tUiiuiuU  to  deal  with,  the  adrenuuy  eooJd  i 
assignee,  vhca      ned,  with  «tt 
mutandi  cstua. 

The  caae  of  alienatio  in  fraadem  creditorm 
facta.  (Dig.  42.  tit.  8.)  When  a  man  w  maal- 
vent  (non  aolrendo),  and  aHdtod  Jw  j 
the  purpoae  of  injuring  hk  cndttats. 
Ed. i  t  >;.iv,»  the croiitora a reni<  >i\ .  If  f  r  >_.-:aare 
a  debt  waa  paid  |KMi  bona  piim  —a,  it  waa  akaa- 
lutely  void,  far  tha  cflcd  aftlw  DummaM  Khmm 
'  in  the  c.i-e  f.f  ii;».-.'v.Ticy  «*aa  to  ;m:  all  the  crrin 
tora  on  the  uaav  itjoung.  If  any  aiienat^oa 
made  bafbra  the  Boooram  Poaaewio,  it  wu 
in  aorae  caaea.  A  drl>t.<r  might  reject  anv  ihmg 
which  waa  for  hu  adv^itage,  for  the  Prmexsr^ 
edict  related  only  to  the  diminution  ai  hii 
and  not  la  iu  bcroue.  If  th«  act  warn  i 
diminitli  hia  property  (frandatimia  caiian)  tb« 

<tll.'r>.  a*  .1  ;:vn,-nil  rule,  wit<_'  i(i:i:U-d  to  hare  the 
act  undone.  A  creditor  who  exacted  lua  jaac  deK 
WM  intitMl  to  main  iL   Tha  netio  hw  whkk  4a 


Major  ;  n-hen  he  < 


■-■1  x)\r  tran*ftctinn  itftrr   iTi'iiiinrs  dr-stravi-i!  the  effect  of  an  ili'^iTJil  alreoa- 


aoauog  of  age  ;  and  in  other  ctHH*.  The  beuetu  uf 
tbb  Raatitatio  be!<>iii:vd  to  tbe  heredea  of  the  Mi- 
nr>r,  and  generally  al><i  to  aurrtiea.  The  demand 
could  only  be  mnde,  na  a  gfiiem)  nile,  ng.iinat  the 
(lenon  with  whom  the  Minor  had  the  tmnaaction 
•ad  bia  beredea.  Tho  Minor  bad  four  yean  after 
attaininf  hh  majority,  in  wbich  ba  eonld  aua.  The 
ii!>IiT  !ii\v  alli>>v<'.l  diily  dttc  vrar.     It"  Uif  tiirn-  li.nl 

not  etapaed  when  b«  died,  bu  hcrca  had  the  benefit 
of  tha  fwnainfatt  tima^  which  waa  rcehanad  ftma 

the  timf  adfuiuTi  bereditatrm  ;  and  if  the  heirs 
waa  a  Minor,  {t%m  the  time  of  hia  attaining  hia 
aajority.  [CvBATOR.] 

The  caac  of  Absentlt :  v*!.ii.h  cnmprc^i-'nils  nrt 
merely  absence  iu  the  ordinwy  k  juc  ol  t):e  w  rd, 
but  abaenca  owing  la  madneaa  or  impriaonment, 
and  the  lika  eauaea.  (Dig.  4.  tit.  6.  If  a 

man  bad  tnatained  injury  by  hia  own  abaentia,  he 
waa  gcner.iUy  intitled  to  reatitutio.  if  the  abs4>ntia 
waa  unavoidable :  if  it  waa  not  tutaToidable,  b« 
waa  intitled  to  Reatitotio,  either  if  be  coold  haTo 
no  redr  from  hi<*  IVixiirator,  or  wns  not  MarnnMf* 
for  not  having  appointed  one.  If  a  man  f<>nn<l 
tllal  ha  might  aoattda  damage  on  account  of  t)ic 
n!i«enre  nf  hia  adversary,  he  might  avoid  that  bjr 
entering  a  protestation  in  due  fonu. 

The  caaa  of  Emr,  Mistake,  comprehenda  anch 
error  aa  cannot  be  imputed  aa  blama  ;  and  in  ancb 
caae,  a  man  could  luwajra  have  mtitntio  when 
nii'itliir  enriched  by  hia  loaa.    The  errrtria 

cauaae  prubatio  aootowbat  rescniblca  thia  caae. 
(Oalna,le7— 7a.> 

Till"  (■n^<'  of  ("'a[iit;'>  diminntii)  t1:rmi:;!i  aflroijntio 
or  in  niaiuiui  conveatio,  which  waa  Ugaliy  toUoM  od 
by  the  extinction  of  all  the  obligntionca  of  the  p^  r- 
aon  adrogated  or  in  manti.  The  Pmotor  rt"<!tnri-(i 
to  the  creditors  of  such  per-otis  ihtur  foniuT  nyhUw 
(Qahu,  iii.  US,  iv.  38.) 

The  caae  of  alienatio  judicii  mutandi  cauaa  facta 
ia  hardly  a  caae  of  rcatitutio,  though  aometirovra 
constdert'd  iuch.  It  occur*  wlitii  a  iium  nlit  i.atch 
a  thing  for  the  porpoae  of  injuring  a  claimant  by 
mbatitutinf  fiw  himadf  another  againat  whom  the 
claimant  raimot  m  oasilv  prosrciite  his  rii,'ht.  In 
the  caae  of  a  thing  which  the  Poaaeaaor  had  thua 
alienated,  the  I'rnetor  gave  an  actio  in  factum 
ni;airi!.t  the  alienor  to  tho  ftill  value  of  the  thing, 
it  a  man  aaaigned  a  cUim  or  right  with  the  view 
«f  b^julnt  hia  advenaiy  by  givinf  him  a  harder 


liua  waa  called  r.iulijuia,  which  wa«  broo^jht  ^ 
the  Curator  bonoram  in  the  name  of  the  crtdilwa, 
for  the  reatorattDii  <•(  t^.'■  xh'w.-^  u  hicfi  h:\d  he«j  im- 
properlr  aliened,  aiid  ail  iia  tr-a:i&.  The  erediun 
were  alao  intitled  to  an  iBterdictum  fraudaUMicn 
in  order  to  get  poaaeaaion  of  the  thioie  that  kad 
been  rinprop«Tly  aliened  (Dig.  36.  tit  1.  a.  97.) 

In  t!if  lin)-on.il  tinie*,  U<.>titutio  waa  alao  ap- 
plied to  the  rumiaaion  of  a  punubment  (Tac  Jmu 
xiir.lSt  PliB.ii^x.«l,«5;Dif.4«.tit.l9.aL97) 
which  could  only  be  doni'  T  y  the  Imperial  grace. 

(Dig.  4.  tit.  1—7  ;  44.  Ut.  4  ;  Paula*,  d'.  /?,  I 
tit  7—9  ;  Cod.  2.  tit.  20—55  ;  Cod.  Tbeod.  1 
tit.  1,".,  ]n  ■  MuhU'iiliriich,  r>-<t  Pamif  i  Mar- 
k'  1  Jty,  LeAiifmdi,  ice.  1  2th  tnL  ;  Rfin,  this  /i'.,* 
I'ritiitrcckt  ;  Rudorf!^  ZeUtdtri/i  fur 
HeciiUftD.  xii.  131,  I'fhcrdit  OdotiamtmAe  Formd  ; 
Puchta,  Inst.  ii.  §  209.)  [G.  L.J 

l{i:>Tn  r  rO'RIA  actio.  [lNTaKc»sia] 
R£T1  A'RI  I.    [Gi.Ai»tATOBJts,  pi  575,  h.1 
RETI CULUM,  a  head^bcai.    [Oova,  ^ 
329.  n.l 

UKIIS  and  KETE  ;  dim,  RETI'CfLUM 
( JiKTi»o»''i,  a  net,  Neta  were  made  moat  commoBly 
ot'  H.ix  fr^'in  I'cypf,  rc^:''-',  the  vicinity  >■*  the 
Ciiiyps  iu  North  Atnta,  iitid  moic  oiWr  pii».>e«» 
Occaaionally  they  wew  of  hemp.  (Varro,  de  fit 
Bmft.  Lil  5.)  They  an  aoaetiiMa  called  Urn 
(\lya)  on  ateotmt  of  the  material  of  which  they 
consisted.  (Hoin.  //.  v.  4X7  ;  Brurxk,  .iK-u'. 
494,  495.)  The  metbcsa  {mtuula*^  Ovid.  JFJput.  r. 
1 9  :  Varrt),  de  fU  RmL  iiL  1 1  ;  Neneahuu,  ()fi»^. 
.10-?  ;  Ppt^x'"'  'f'>'>-  3f>uxf'*S  Hcliodor.  tL  p.  231, 
•  d.  Commciiii. )  were  great  or  amall  aooording  to 
tlie  porposca  intended  ;  and  theae  pnrpoaei  waa 
very  varlLnis.  But  l>y  far  the  ii>o=t  imfwrtant  a> 
jilication  of  iift-w(irk  \v;u  to  iho  ikrec  kiudrt-d  irta 
of  fowling,  hunting,  and  fiahing  :  and  beaides  the 
general  terma  uaed  alilie  in  x«f(«rence  to  all  tbcM 
employ  menta,  there  are  apedal  terms  to  be  ezpluBed 
uinii-r  rach  of  these  heads. 

I,  In  fowling  the  u»e  of  net*  waa  coinpaiatiTeif 
limited  (Ari<itup>t.  Av.  528)  %  aevatheteaa  tbradiea 
were  caniiht  in  tliein  f  IKt.  Eftxf.  ii-  3!;,  34)  ;  and 
dovea  or  pigeons  with  their  limbs  tied  up  or 
faatened  to  the  groond,  or  with  their  eyes  covered 
or  put  out,  were  cotiIkk d  in  a  net,  in  ord  -r  that 

I their  criea  might  allure  othen  into  the  tiius. 
(Afirtopb.  A9. 1089k>  Tha  waOm  tgyplSm,u 
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ire  leam  from  the  paintings  in  their  tomb*,  caught 
biida  in  clap-nete.  ( WDkraMn,  illSBM.aMl  OmI  t«L 

iiLpp.35— 3B,  45.) 

li.  In  hunting  it  was  usual  to  extend  nets  in  a 
curved  Kna  of  eoniiderable  length,  so  as  in  part  to 
surround  a  space  into  which  the  beasts  of  chacc, 
auch  aa  the  hure,  tlie  boar,  tlie  deer,  the  lion,  and 
the  bear,  were  driven  through  the  opening  left  on 
one  side.  ( Aelian,  //.  A.  xil  46  ;  iibaUoa,  Vi.  3. 
12  ;  Plin.  //.  N.  %\x.  2.  §  2.)  Thfa  range  of  neu 
was  flanked  by  cords,  to  which  f  athers  dyed 
acarlet  and  of  other  bright  coloun  were  tied,  ao  aa 
to  flare  and  (latter  in  the  wind.  Tbebwtlan  tlien 
sallied  forth  with  their  dogs,  dislodged  the  animals 
from  their  coverts,  and  by  shouts  and  barking 
drove  tbem  first  within  \\\t  JormMo^  as  the  appa- 
ratus of  strin?  and  finthcn  was  called,  and  then, 
as  they  were  scared  with  this  app<.'arancc,  within 
the  eiranft  el  the  nets.  Splendid  descriptions  of 
this  scene  are  given  in  some  of  the  foUowing  pas- 
.  sages,  all  of  which  allude  to  the  spacions  enclosure 
of  net- work.  (  Virg.  Urory.  iii.  411 — 413,  ^m.  iv, 
1-21,  lol— 15.0,  X.  707— nS  J  Ovid.£>»s<.iT.  41, 
42,  T.  19,20  ;  Oppian,  Cyn.vt.  120—128  ;  Eorip. 
Bacchae^  IJ2 1 — iJ.VJ.)  'J'hc  accompanying  woodcuts 
•re  taken  from  two  bas-reliefs  in  the  cuUcctiun  of 
•neiant  naiUaa  at  Inee-Blimdell  in  Laneaahire. 
In  the  uppermost  fij^urc  three  servants  with  staves 
carry  un  their  shoulders  a  large  net,  which  is  in- 


tended tn  be  set  upas  aln-adv  described.  (TihnlliiB, 
i.  4.  49,  60  ;  ^^hippol.  i.  1.  44  ;  Propert.  iv.  2. 
32.)  The  fimnmott  servant  holds  by  a  len.sh  a  dog, 
which  is  eager  to  pnrfuc  the  game.  In  the  niidtilc 
figure  the  net  is  set  up.  At  each  end  of  it  stands 
ft  vnatehnum  boldiDg  •  itaft  (Oppian,  Qni^.  iv. 


134.)  Being  intended  to  take  such  large  quadru- 
ped as  heaia  and  deer  (which  are  seen  within  it), 
the  meshes  are  vwy  wide  (relia  ram,  Virg,  Am. 

iv.  131  ;  Ilor.  Ejx}<l.  ii.  .T.'l).  The  net  is  fup|>orti>d 
by  three  stakes  (<mUut«s,  Oppian,  Cyneg.  ir.  t>7, 
Ac.  X  PoUiur,  81 X  enesaai,  iWins,  Ofmg.  87  ; 
run,  Liican,  iv.  439).  To  dispose  the  nets  in  this 
manner  was  called  retia  pomert  (Virg.  Geortj.  i. 
807),  or  retia  tmdrre  (Ovid.  Art.  A  mat.  i.  45). 
Comparing  it  with  the  stature  of  the  attendants, 
we  perceive  the  net  to  be  between  five  and  six  feet 
high.  The  tipper  border  of  the  net  consists  of  a 
gln^g  npe,  whieh  waa  called  tfiyS^.  (Xen.  «U 
VtmO.  Ti.  9.)  The  figures  fai  the  following  woodent 
represent  two  men  carrying  the  net  home  after 
the  chace ;  the  stakes  for  supporting  it,  two  of 
whieh  they  hold  in  their  haadi^  are  faked  at  the 
top,  as  i.4  expressed  by  the  teiBM  fiir  them  alicady 
quoted,  atuxmes  and  cars. 

Besides  the  nets  need  te  indoee  woods  and  co- 
verts or  other  lartje  tracts  of  rountri-  two  adilitional 
kinds  arc  mcutioued  by  those  authors  who  treat  on 


hunting.  All  the  three  are  mentioned  together  hy 
Xenopnon  (SiVrva,  MSitt,  <(f>Kv<%  iL  4),  and  by 
Nemesianus  {Cymp.  299,  300). 

The  two  additional  kmda  wen  phced  at  inter- 
vals in  the  same  circuit  with  the  larpe  hunting-net 
or  haye.  'I  he  road-nct  ( piagtL,  iv6Stov)  was  much 
less  than  the  ethers,  and  was  placed  across  roads 
and  narrow  openings  between  Im-ihe-i.  Tlie  pur^e- 
or  tunnel-net  (cassis,  tipKvs)  w.i^  made  with  a  bag 
{KfKpiKfKiXox,  Xen.  fit  l',mit.  vi.  7),  intended  to 
receive  the  animal  when  chased  towards  the  extre- 
mity of  the  indomre.  Within  this  bag,  if  we  may 
80  call  it,  were  placed  bninrhcK  ot"  trees,  to  keep  it 
expanded  and  to  decoy  the  animals  by  "m^fpg  U 
invisible.  The  weida  l^ut  er  cassfr  are  need  me- 
tnphorically  to  denote  aome  certain  roetlmd  of  de- 
struction, and  arc  more  particularly  applied,  as 
weU  as  in^ie\ti<rrpov,  which  will  be  explafaied 
immediately,  to  the  large  shawl  in  which  Clyteni- 
nestra  enveloped  her  husband  in  order  to  murder 
him.  (Aeschyl.  Af;am,  1088^  1848, 1858,  CSom*. 
485,  faaisa.  112.) 

III.  FishilifHiets  (&\i«tfrtK&  ilitrva,  Diod.  Sic. 
xvii.  4.1,  p.  193,  Wcss.)  were  of  six  did.  rent  kinds, 
which  are  enumerated  by  Oppian  (^HaL  iii.  80 — 82) 
aa  follewa :  — 

Of  these  by  far  the  most  common  were  the 
^H^f€ki^pw^  or  castinff-net  {fimda^  jaewhm^ 

rrtinonthim)  and  the  rrayfiyrj,  i.e.  the  drag-net,  or 
sean  {Inu/um,  Ihid.  Hisp.  Cn/;.  xix.  5  ;  traguhi, 
rerricu/um).  Consequently  these  two  are  the  only 
kinds  mentioned  by  Virgil  in  Gtorg.  I  141,  142. 
and  by  Ovid,  in  Ar.  Amat.  i.  763,  764.  Of  the 
Ka\vfl^ia  wc  find  nowhere  any  further  mention. 
We  are  also  ignorant  of  the  essct  form  and  use  of 
the  TpSS^,  althoagh  ita  comparative  utility  may 
be  inferred  from  the  mention  of  it  in  conjunction 
with  the  sean  and  casting-uet  by  Artemidorus  (iL 
14)  .ind  Plutareh  (««pl  k»yfi,  voT.  v:  pw  888,  ed. 
Steph.V  We  know  no  more  of  the  yiyyanoy. 
(Jlesych.  ».  r. ;  Aeschyl.  A<^m.  352.)  The  wroxi> 
was  a  landing-net,  made  with  a  hoop  (k^kAo?) 
fastened  to  a  pole,  and  perhaps  provided  also  with 
the  means  of  closing  the  circular  aperture  at  the 
top.  (Oiipian,  HaL  iv.  251.)  The  metaphorical 
Bse  of  the  term  it»^tKif9rpw  has  been  already 
mentioned.  That  it  denoted  a  casting-net  may  be 
concluded  l>oth  fr<uii  its  etymologj-  and  from  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  is  mentioned  by  various 
nnthon.  (Resiod,  ML  ^erv.  218—215  ;  Hend. 
i.  141  ;  Ps.  cxH.  10  :  Is.  xix.  8  ;  Ilab.  i.  15—17 
(LXX.  and  Vulgate  versions)  ;  St  Matt.  iv.  IB; 
St  Mark,  i.  16.)  More  especially  the  caating^net, 
being  always  pear-shaped  or  ennicn!,  was  suited  Ut 
I  the  luc  mentioned  tmdcr  the  article  CoNOPXuai. 
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lU  Latin  n.amcs  arc  found  in  tbo  pnjsnji  «  of  Vir- 
gU^  Oe<r|,'ies,  luid  of  the  Vulgate  Hil  l,  above  re- 
'("rrrd  to,  in  I'lautus,  Asinar.  L  1.  87,  TnCU  1. 
ll  ;  iutd  111  liiid.  IIL&i>.  OrU;.  xix.  5. 

The  English  term  mom  (which  is  also  in  xhc 
•oath  of  EngiMul  pronounced  and  tpelt  mine,  as  in 
Fmich),  bss  been  bravght  into  oar  langmgc  br  a 
corruption  of  the  Grrrk  aayvi~r}  through  tlu^  \'ul- 
nte  Bibk  (Mocna)  and  the  Anglo-Saxon.  (Kxek. 
xxfLfi,l4,xlv&IO;St.Matt.xifi.47,48:  St  John 
xxi.  ')  —  !!.)  This  n<-f,  whic!!,  .'u  r.ox  tiAod  lioth 
by  tdo  Arabians  and  by  our  own  hshcnuen  in 
C'oniwall,  is  Mmetimeehiuf  anOe  long!,  was  pro- 
bably of  c<iiial  dimensions  among  the  ancients,  for 
they  siAcak  of  it  a*  nearly  taking  in  the  compass 
of  a  whole  boy.  (Horn.  Od.xxii.  384—387  ;  Alci 
plinNi,L  I7/I8.)  Tliie  cuatmatanoe  weil  iilus- 
trateo  the  application  of  the  term  to  deaeribe  the 
bt-sii-irinj;  of  a  tity  :  to  oncircl'  .1  >  iv  Viy  an  unin- 
terrupted Uoe  of  soldiers  was  cudM  acrftivfunp. 
(Haraa.  UL  lO^  Ti  SI  *,  Plato,  d»  U^.  nA 
fin,  I  Heliodorxis,  rii.  p.  304,  od.  Conirnrlini.)  The 
use  of  corks  (^«\Xo),  cviiUvt  suUriHty  Sidon. 
ApoUk  ^kL  n.i  i  Plia  I/.N.  xvL  8.  s.  13) 
to  support  the  t"p,  and  of  leads  (ftc\t€Biitt)  to 
keep  down  the  bottom,  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
nncicnt  writers  (Ovid,  Tritt.  iii.  4.  1 1,  12  ;  Aelion, 
H,A.:aLi3i  Pausao.viii.  1), and  is  clearly 
•tbibited  in  tone  of  the  pdntii^  in  Egyptian 
toml>«>.  liCads,  and  jiii-ces  of  woM  serving  as  fluUs 
instead  of  corks,  still  lemaia  on  a  scan  which  is 
preserred  in  tlie  fine  eeUedioii  of  E83rp^  «oti- 
qnitioa  nt  Brrlin.  (Saa  Yalai|  Tmtrinum  AtiH- 
({uuuu  Appendix  C.)  [J.  Y.J 

REUS.    [Actor  5  OBtiOATioNaa,  p.  658.] 

HKX  (5affjX»i'i,  Svoi),  kinp.  l.fiKKKK.  In  the 
e.arliosl  ag«?»  of  (jruece,  of  whkli  wo  have  any  au- 
thentic records,  we  find  the  kingly  fonn  of 
SMOt  vmykhin  piavalenL  On  tiiis  point  wa  naj 
aafdy  tmst  dia  pictama  of  soeietf  faaxA  in  the 
Jfnini  ric  poems;  for  whatever  ainonnt  of  historical 
truth  then  may  be  in  the  legends  which  form  their 
aobject,  then  eaanot  be  the  sroalleat  qnaation  that 
the  poems  presi-nt  a  faithful  reflection  of  the  feel- 
ings, condition  and  manners  of  the  society  in  the 
age  of  which  they  w^re  rdtnposcd. 

Whether  in  early  times  nfis'thitr  mnnnrchirn  ex- 
isted in  Greece,  we  iiave  no  hulurical  data  for 
determining.  The  first  of  which  we  can  trace  the 
features  are  Ifiwlttarji  monarehiet  with  limited 
functiont  (i-puT*pov  8i  ^(r«»  M  ^rtrois  yipeurt 
irarfUHol  ^annKfiai,   'I'hnc.  i.  1;}  ;    i)  irtpi  TyOy 

Turt  r  A^iridMtf,   Aiiat  Fot  iiL  10,  ad.  OdCtL 

14,  ed.  Bckker  ;  conip.  Dionys.  llalic.  v.  74). 
B^'  this  we  are  to  understand,  not  only  that  the 
kings  were  thcmseWea  under  the  control  of  law  or 
custom,  but  that  only  a  portion  of  thi-  fiuu  tioiis  cif 
political  goven  ik'iity  were  in  their  hand*.  TUia  is 
the  fdHirtli  species  of  fiaatXtla  which  Aristotle  re- 
cogniaaa ;  the  otbcia  bei^g,  o.  the  rojaltjr  of  the 
S^tftan  kings  ;  &.  the  royalty  of  baitarian  kings 
(an  hereditary  despotism  administered  ateordinp  to 
law)  ;  c  the  govenimcnt  of  an  aesymoetea  (Arist 
PoL  Ui.  9  or  14).  It  ia  not  to  ba  aoppoaed,  bow- 
ever,  that  the  Orecian  kinffs  of  the  heroic  age  were 
coHxtitutiornil  kings,  or  wi-re  responsible  to  their 
anbje<  ti)  in  any  recognised  sense.  Their  authority 
was  founded  purely  on  tlie  personal  fecHni:  and 
rt^verencw  entertained  fur  them  by  their  subjects, 

■od  iti  BmiftiaM  tram  daitraA  not  flnam  on/  da- 
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finite  scheme,  or  written  code,  but  firem  the  foroe  of 
traditionary  usage,  and  the  natural  influence  of  the 
circanatanoaa  in  wbicb  Uw  kiitg*  wen  plaoed,  an^ 
rounded  aa  tbey  weoe  br  a  body  of  ebiett  or  nolilea, 

uhusf  powi-r  was  but  little  inf'-riffr  to  that  of  tie 
kings  tbemselrea.  £>-en  tbe  title  fia^iXn^s  is  ap> 
piled  to  then,  m  weH  oata  tbo  king  ttf<n.  /L  n. 
Hfl,  Od.  i.  .•?f14,  vii.  5.*,  viii.  391).  The  main- 
tenance of  regal  authority  doubtless  depended 
greody  an  tba  ppaseaaion  of  pervmal  aoparionty  ia 
bravery,  militnrr  prowess,  wisdom  in  cniirH  and 
eloquence  in  deliate.  When  old  age  bad  otnnted 
bis  powers  and  activity,  a  king  ran  a  graotckaHOi 
of  losing  his  indueooe.  (jOd.  iL  496  ;  oomp.  H, 
xiL  310,  Ae.>  There  waa,  bowever,  an  undefined 
notion  if  ^  it  of  divine  right  connected  with  the 
kingly  ufiice  (Jk  ii  Ai^t  fimrUin9t,  Ueaiod.  Tlsey; 
96:  compw  ffoitt>  Gi»  xL  SfidL  Hanea  tbo  opMlMO 
8i»Tp«^j,  80  eommotily  applied  tokin  j'*  in  Homer). 
This,  in  most  cases,  was  probably  strengthened  by 
a  belief  in  the  divinodaaemt  of  kingly  nmiliea. 

lVsid(>s  the  more  ordinanr  kinylr  aecnnipli»h- 
ments,  there  were  various  others,  proAcieocy  in 
wbidi  gara  inetcased  dignity  and  cnnaidagatinn 
even  to  a  king.  To  be  a  skilful  carpenter  Mr 
ploughman  was  considered  not  unworthy  of  bein^ 
made  a  mntt*'r  of  boast  (Hom.  Od.  ▼.  246,  zviiL 
306,  zziii.  188),  l*rowaaa  in  bozion  and  olbcr 
athlelie  exnviaea  waa  moia  cImcIt  oawwatod  with 
yuperiorite  in  the  use  of  OIU^  (Od.  TliL  180,  Afr 
//.  xxiiL  '257,  &c) 

Aristotle  (t.  a.)  mantiofis,  as  tbe  fbnctieoa  of  Aa 
kini;*!  in  the  heroic  njre,  the  leadership  in  w  ar,  tbe 
otVerinif  of  such  St'icntices  as  were  not  ap|.>ro|>riated 
to  particular  priests,  and  the  duty  of  deciding 
judieial  cause.<(.  But  both  in  the  field  and  in  :h<! 
ligom  the  king  always  appears  in  connection  « iiii  iW 
/SovA^,  or  council  of  chiefs  and  elders,  of  whicb  h» 
acta  oa  pnaidenU  firen  beCwe  Tmj  AiMMnuM 
aabmita  hii  plana  to  tba  asaembted  ehlmuns  bmI 
soldiers  ('//.  ii.  o3,  &c.  x.  \  9'>,  «S:c\  The  ri  strict •? 
induoQce  of  these  assemblies  was,  however,  rather 
indireel  tban  eatanaible.  The  ehieftaina  or  paineco 
merely  offer  their  ndricc  (/A  ix.  f.i,  ^tc. }.  and  the 
multitude  assembled  outside  liie  circle  ui  which 
they  sit  take  no  part  in  the  deliberattnns.  They 
iiiily  listen,  and  sometimes  applaud  (FL  ii.  100  ; 
.VriAloU  ap.  ScM.  ad  IL  ix.  17).  Still  lea*  is 
the  matter  in  hand  put  in  any  formal  way  to  tko 
vote  of  aitbar  tbo  /Bau^tl^  or  tba'aaaaotblj  of  frawi^ 
The  aasembliea  deaeribed  in  the  aecetid  book  of  tbo 

Iliad  and  tlie  tiecond  bonk  of  the  Ody»sev   *  ill 

give  a  good  idea  of  their  oatore.  Injudicial  trials 
tho  eeondl  of  eldan  aaena  aiwrnya  to  knvo  heM  a 

pmminent  place.  {TL  xviil  50 J  ;  Ifesiod.  TUto^. 
Uj,  Op.  et  D.  37.)  TheoreticaLlly  the  govcns- 
roent  of  the  heroic  age  was  in  the  strictest  sewo 
moiianliieal  (see  ehpecially  the  romarkabk-  j.ns 
Buge  IL  ii-  204).  Here  and  there  the  p»>ei  r.  prt- 
sents  kings  as  using  language  which  would  tin  ply  a 
power  m.  the  part  of  the  king  to  deal  with  his  do- 
minions and  subjects  in  a  very  summary  manner 
(in'e  the  offer  of  Agamemnon  to  make  ov.r  to 
Achilles  seven  citiea,  //.  ix.  l&Z  ;  and  of  Mrnelao% 
to  depopukta  one  of  hia  lawna  to  mako  looaa  lor 
Ulysses,  Od.  iv.  17(7).  No  doubt  the  p.»wir  of 
diflferent  kings  varied,  and  in  the  ali^vuce  «>£  dt^bnite 
constitution^  restrictions  the  actual  amount  a( 
power  in  the  h.n  lis  nf  enrh  dej>.  iided  mainly  on 
his  individual  qiuiitlicatiuns  and  addreas.  The 

cM0i^  howOTw^  mml  kMo  bosi  oxtraMljr  im  s 
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which  it  approacUtid  to  absolute  power  (va/jiSaet- 
Ktla).  E\en  the  voice  of  the  cotuinonalty  carried 
a  moral  weight  with  it  that  ensured  some  degree  of 
respect  for  it  (xaA««^  Hf^^v  <^fuf,  Od.  xiv.  239, 
vL  273). 

BesidM  toch  private  prapei^  as  the  king  might 
possess,  tie  had  the  nee  of  a  domain  attaehed  to 

the  rof^l  office.  (Od.  xi.  1!{.5.)  The  rtfxtni  here 
qpokea  of  are  different  from  the  K-Hifusroy  or  pri- 
vate property  of  tha  frmiljr,  whieh  TelemaeDiie 
would  rt'iain,  even  if  excluded  from  the  throne, 
and  so  deprived  of  the  use  of  the  royal  domain. 
{Od.  I  4U  J.)  There  were  also  stated  r/uz-s  (de- 
uMTTfr),  wbii;h  t'onninl  an  important  item  in  the 
king's  emolujuitiuu  (hence  termed  Aiirapal,  JL  ix. 
l^CSM).  Bat  besides  these  a  lari^e  part  of  his 
revenaes  was  derived  ftoni  presents  (Sttram  or 
8«pa),  which  appear  to  have  been  givon  on  BMtt 
oceasii>ns  on  whieh  his  aid  or  protection  waa  in- 
voked (Ji,  ix,  156,  XTii.  22^).  The  characteristic 
enWen  of  tho  kingly  offiea  was  tiie  m^wrpop  (IL 

il  101,  206).     [SCKPTRI  M.I 

It  was  doubtless  seldom  that  the  rule  of  here- 
ditary succession  was  infringed  upon,  though  the 
case  of  Telenmchti^  (  (hi.  i.  38(j,  &.c.)  indicates  tV.ii' 
under  peculiar  circuntsuiuces  the  idea  of  de^iiinmg 
fion  K  ai%ht  be  entertained.  But  even  here  the 
presumptive  right  of  TelemachuB  is  admitted.  Such 
a  d'  parture  from  the  ordinary  rule,  how«ver, 
ronrkij  a  considerable  decline  in  the  kinjjly  power, 
and  advance  on  the  part  of  the  nobles.  At  a  later 
period  «•  find  kings  deprived  rf  their  thraw  for 
misconduct,  aa  in  the  caje  of  Thymootes  in  Attiai. 
At  a  later  period  than  the  Homeric  age  tho  fact  of 
reeponsibility  was  regarded  as  eonatituting  the  dif- 
ference bet  ween  a  king  and  a  tyrant  (Arist.  P(jt.  iv, 
fl).  Hence  at  Argns  Pheidwi  is  called  a  tyrant, 
thsi^b  ha  was  a  legitimate  successor  to  the  throne, 
because  he  acquired  for  himself  despotic  authority. 

Our  information  respecting  the  Grecian  kings  in 
the  more  historical  age  is  nut  ample  or  mimitc 
emoi^h  to  snablo  ns  to  diaw  out  a  detailed  scheme 
of  their  lonetioaa.  The  vising;  tefloenes  of  tha 
nobles  gradually  reduced  tht  ^e  t  i  narrower  and 
narrower  limits  till  at  last  the  establishment  of 
■rialacialieal  or  oligarchical  governments  became 
almost  universal.  Respecting  the  kings  of  Sprta 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  Epuori.  As 
aa  illustration  of  the  gradual  limitation  of  the  pre- 
rogatives of  thekin^  or  chief  magistrate,  the  reader 
may  consult  the  article  Archon.  The  title  //o- 
sileu$  was  sometimes  applied  to  an  otHcer  who  dis- 
charged tho  priestlj  functions  of  the  more  ancient 
kings,  as  in  Athens  [ArchonJ,  Delphi  (Pint 
(Jiuiest.  G'r.  7.  p-  177),  Siphnos  (Isocr.  ad  (\iUim. 
p.  (>B5),  Megaca  (Chandler,  Alarm.  Oxott.  2,  82), 
Chaleedon  (Oaylua,  R^mtil,  iu.  ii.  BB\  Cyzicus 
(lU.  ii.  71,  72),  and  Samothrace  (I.iv.  xlv.  5). 
^K.  F.  Ilennunn,  Lefid'uch  dcr  nrirrh.  St<mtM»it»r- 
Mmer,  ;  Wachsmuth,  HeUmM*  AU 

U^liumd:un.l>',  g§  3!!,  43  ;  rinrlwal!,  Hist,  of 
CwTtetm^  cc.  vi.  I,  ;  Grute,  Jint.  of  (#V«*w,  c.  xx. 
voL  ii.  p.  79,  Ac.)  tC  P.  M.] 

2.  RoMAM.  Bona  was  originally  governed  by 
kings.  All  the  anetent  writers  agree  in  repre- 
senting the  king  n>  elected  by  the  people  for  life, 
and  as  voluntarily  sntmstod  by  them  with  the 
suprem'^  power  in  the  stale.  No  nferenea  isiiiada 
to  the  hereditary  princii  1'  in  the  election  of  the 
first  four  kings  ;  and  it  is  uot  until  tho  fifth  king 
TufumiN  raKw  ohlHtitd  tba  aofcnigiilif ,  tbat 


anythinp  is  said  about  the  children  of  the  deceased 
king.  Consequently  the  ancient  writers  state  thai 
the  kin?  was  chosen  on  account  of  his  virtues  and 
not  hia  descent  (  Cic.  d«  Rep.  ii  12  ;  .\ppian,  B.  C. 
i.  98).  It  is  trua  that  in  the  case  of  Koniulus  the 
uine  legend  makes  no  mention  of  his  election  to 
royalty  ;  and  one  of  the  acu test  modem  writers 
on  the  history  of  the  Ronian  constitution  has 
availed  himself  of  this  drctunstonce  to  support  his 
theoiy,  that  the  Roman  kmg  was  not  elected  hv  Iba 
people,  but  derived  his  power  immediati  ly  from 
the  gods,  and  that  thi.s  power  devolved  upon  the 
senate  at  his  deotb,  aiid  was  tiaiismitted  in  all  its 
integrity  to  the  next  king  by  means  of  the  inter- 
rcgcs  (Uubino,  UntersuchunifeH  iiUr  Jiomiseke  Ver- 
/assuHfff  p.  107«  &c).  Our  limits  will  not  permit 
us  to  antsr  into  an  examination  of  this  theory.  It 
rests  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  I'atres  in  the  early  Roman  constitution  were 
the  senate  ;  and  it  fiills  if  it  can  be  oroTed  that  tho 
Fatres  in  the  eailiest  times  were  the  saneas  tha 
whole  body  of  the  patricians.  We  think  that  W.  A. 
Becker  {Handbuch  der  /iomuchm  Attcrth'dmer)  has 
established  beyond  all  donbt  that  the  latter  is  dia 
true  meaning  of  the  Patres,  and  that  the  common 
view  is  correct,  which  represents  the  king  as  volun- 
tttily  atttroslad  by  tha  peepta  with  tha  mpfana 
power. 

Since  the  people  had  ctmferred  the  regal  power, 
it  returned  to  them  upon  the  death  of  the  king. 
As  m  modem  states  it  is  held  that  the  king  never 
dies,  in  lilce  numer  in  Ronw  tha  racant  plaiee  was 
instantly  filled  up.  But  as  a  new  king  could 
not  be  immediately  appointed,  an  Interrex  forth- 
with stepped  into  his  place.  The  nseassity  for  an 
immediate  sure-«<ir>r  to  th-  king  arose  from  the 
circumstance  that  he  aione  had  hiui  the  power  of 
taking  the  anspicia  on  behidf  of  the  state  ;  and  as 
tho  anniida  devolved  upon  the  people  at  his  death, 
it  was  nnpemttre  upon  them  to  create  a  magistrate, 
to  whoni  they  could  delegate  the  auspicia  and 
who  woold  tbiu  possess  ttw  power  of  mediating 
between  the  gods  and  the  itata.  Originally  tha 
people  Consisted  only  of  the  patres  or  patricii  ; 
and  accordingly,  on  the  death  of  the  king,  wa 
read  res  ad  piim  iWit  (Liv.  i  32)^  or,  what  ia 
nearly  the  same  thinp,  an^na  ad  paire$  redemmt, 
[Arfii'R,  p.  177. j  The  interrex  was  elected  by 
the  whole  body  of  tha  patriebn^  and  he  ai^pobt^ 
(prodebat)  his  successor,  as  it  was  a  rule  that  the 
first  interrex  could  not  hold  the  comitia  for  the 
election  ;  but  it  frequently  happened  that  the 
second  interrex  appointed  a  tUrd,  the  third  a 
fourth,  and  so  on,  till  the  election  took  place.  Th  is 
was  tho  custom  under  the  re])ublic  ;  and  there 
would  have  been  no  resstm  to  suppose  tlwt  the 
practies  was  diflfennt  dwing  tha  kmgly  period,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  acconnt  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  interreges  after  the  death  of  Romulus,  ac- 
cording to  whidi  the  senate  was  divided  into  da> 
curies  for  the  purpose  of  sharing  tiM  inteil^nUll 
betwmi  thtfiu.  [Intsrrbx.] 

The  Interrex  presided  over  the  comitia  curiata, 
which  was  assembled  for  the  election  of  the  king. 
He  had  previously  agreed  with  the  senate  upon 
the  persoTi  who  was  to  be  proposed  to  th*  ci mi'Ia 
as  king ;  fitf  it  is  ineDnceirable  that  he  had  the 
ahsolnte  pawer  of  selecting  whatever  petaon  ha 
chose,  lis  Dionysiug  states  in  F  ii;"  [nwhagrs.  The 
person  whom  the  senate  had  selected  was  proposed 
by  tlM  inlams  to  llie  peopla  in  «  t«gular  rcypaifo^ 
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which  Ui«  peopb  ooold  only  accept  or  teject,  for 
they  had  iMit  ill*  inillatiTe  moA  anAA  not  them* 

►<  lvc8  propose  any  name.  If  the  p<Hij)lc  votrd  in 
favour  of  tbe  rogation,  thej  were  laid  creart  repem^ 
■ad  their  aff^plmii*  of  mm  was  called  ^unu 
foptJi.  (Dionya.  iv.  40,  80  ;  I.iv.  i.  22,  32  ;  Cic. 
tie  Hep.  iu  17,  21.)  But  tbe  king  did  not  imme- 
diately enter  upon  hit  office.  Two  other  acts  had 
■till  to  take  place  hoforr  he  waa  invested  with  the 
full  regal  authority  and  power.  First,  his  tnait^- 
ratio  had  to  Ik>  performed,  as  it  was  necessary  to 
obtain  tbe  divine  will  respecting  hi*  appotntment 
itf  means  ef  tli«  aospicea,  sinee  be  was  tlie  high 
priest  of  t)io  people.  This  ceremony  w.i.i  performed 
by  an  augur,  who  conducted  the  newly-elected 
kmy  totlw  imr,  or  dtadel,  and  there  placed  him  on 
a  stone  leat  with  his  fhcf  turned  to  the  8<i«th, 
while  the  people  waited  below  in  anxious  suspense 
until  the  attgur  announced  that  the  gods  had  sent 
the  favourable  tokens  confirming  the  king  in  his 
wiestly  character.  (Liv.  j.  IB;  Plut.  A^««.  7.) 
The  inauguratio  did  not  confer  upon  him  the  aos- 
picia :  for  thoee  lie  obtaued  bj  bis  tleotion  to  the 
roj-alty,  M  tiie  eondtw  w«io  held  wMpfaate.  It 
simply  had  reference  to  his  priestly  ch.iracter,  .-u  al- 
ready remarked,  and  consequently  did  not  take 
plaee  in  the  ease  of  the  republican  magktnitee, 
though  the  rfjr  S'K-ronim  and  other  priests  were  in 
augunited.  The  pas&age  of  Dionysius  (ii.  6),  which 
U  quoted  in  tbe  article  Inauguratio  to  prove  that 
Ihoicpablican  magistrates  were  inaugurated,  refers 
only  to  their  taking  the  auspices  on  the  morning  of 
the  ilav  on  which  they  entered  upon  their  office. 
(Comp.'  Becker,  iM.  ToLii.pt.ipv  Sli.)  Tbe 
•eeond  net  which  had  to  ho  peritanned  wm  tibe 
conferring  of  the  imperlum  upon  the  king.  The 
curiae  had  only  determined  by  their  previous  vote 
who  was  to  bo  king',  and  had  not  by  that  act  be- 
stowed the  necessary  power  upon  him  ;  thrv  Vn'l, 
therefore,  to  grant  him  the  imperium  by  a  djstinct 
Tote.  Accordingly  the  king  usaaelf  proposed  to 
the  curiae  a  let  curiata  de  imperia,  and  tbe  cttriae 
by  voting  in  finvour  of  it  gave  bim  the  imperium. 
(Cic  de  Rep.  iL  13,  17,  18,  2U,  21.)  The  reawm 
of  this  double  vote  oC  the  cnriae  it  deor  eooqgh. 
The  mperran  eoold  only  he  conlbmd  npen  s 
determinate  person.  It  was  nece«marv,  th<ri'fim>, 
first  to  determine  who  woe  to  be  tbe  person  who 
was  canoble  of  tveetTinif  tho  impenon ;  ud 
when  tm's  wns  determined,  the  imp«'rium  ^^tis 
granted  to  him  by  a  special  vote.  Livy  in  his 
first  book  makes  no  mention  of  tbo  XMrearftrts  de 
imperuy,  but  he  uses  the  expregsioTis  pafm  mtdnm 
fiermt,  paires  cuuioret  /ad*.  (Liv.  L  17,  22,  32.) 
That  these  expressions,  however,  are  equivalent  to 
tbe  ItM  cmriata  d$  imperio  in  tbe  kingly  period  ia 
ihown  by  Becker,  an  aboliael  of  whose  ex]dMUi* 
tion  is  given  under  Ai  cTOR. 

It  is  very  difhcult  to  determine  tbe  extent  of  the 
Idng^  powers,  as  the  ancient  writers  mtnrally 

udged  of  the  kingly  period  hy  their  own  ri-pub- 
ican  cnnatitution,  and  frequently  assigned  to  the 
khif,  dio  aonale^  ond  the  comitia  of  the  curiae,  tlie 
respective  powers  and  functions  which  were  only 
true  in  reference  to  the  consuls,  the  senate,  and  the 
comitia  of  their  own  time.  Most  modem  writers 
have  repre!iented  th«  sapnmo  powoT  as  residing  in 
the  people,  and  hsTe  resided  thehing,  to  a  great 
extent,  as  the  executive  of  the  senate  ajid  the  curiae; 
hat  this  view  of  tbe  limited  nature  of  the  kind's 
powen  is  strongly  atyu:ked,  and  we  may  spy  dis- 


'  pcoTod,  by  tbe  masterly  inrestiigatitms  ctf  Rubtoc 
For  whatever  eweption  nay  he  taken  to  many  ef 

his  propositions,  no  one  can  examine  his  ars.niin>  nti 
wit  I)  out  feeling  convinced  that  the  king  poeacsscd 
the  snpreme  power  in  the  earliest  tinea,  aad  that 
the  senate  and  the  comitia  of  the  curiae  were  v.  ry 
slight  checks  upon  its  exercise.  In  the  first  place, 
the  king  alone  possessed  tbe  right  of  taking  tho 
auspices  on  behalf  o(  the  state  ;  and  as  no  public 
busmess  of  any  kind  could  be  performed  irithout 
the  a|)pr(>1tation  of  the  gods  expressed  by  the 
anspioee,  tbe  king  stood  as  nediator  between  tbo 
gods  and  the  people,  and  ra  an  early  stage  of  t»- 
ciefy  111, i^t  necesMirily  have  been  regarded  w  :!i 
religious  awe.  [AvQVK.]  He  was  thus  at  tbe 
head  of  the  national  religion  ;  and  tbe  priests,  who 
are  in  all  nations  most  jealous  of  their  rirlasive 
rights  and  privileges,  acknowledged  that  thev  were 
originally  mstitnted  hf  the  king,  and  leamt  froa 
him  their  religions  rites.  Thus  Romulos  is  not 
only  said  to  have  established  tbe  augurs,  bat  to 
have  he4-n  himself  the  best  of  all  augurs  (Cic.  ^ 
Div,  L  2) ;  and  tbe  institation  of  tbe  f^w^'ft  m 
liko  naaner  was  net  only  attifbuled  to  If nwi 
PompiliuB,  but  they  are  said  to  have  been  taiii^-iit 
by  this  king  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  pablic  and 
private  sacra,  the  arrangement  of  tbe  caModsr,  A« 
division  of  days  into  Jtuti  and  ne/iuti,  in  one  « <  rd 
tlie^  poniifidmm.  (Liv.  i.  19,  20  ;  Cic  IffiK 
iL  14  ;  Dionys.  il  72  ;  Flirt.  A^am.  12.) 

Secondly,  the  people  smmdered  to  the  king  tho 
supreme  military  and  judicial  authority  by 
ferring  the  imfxrium  u[xui  him.  It  is  true  that 
tbe  imperiom  was  granted  to  the  censaia  in  lika 
maBBsr ;  hut  thoinperiun,  though  diesane  wmbiv 
nally,  was  in  reality  limited  in  it*  exerciju^  as 
the  consuls  at  tbe  end  of  their  year  of  office  bo^ 
came  private  persons  again,  and  might  be  broni^t 
to  trial  for  acts  whicli  they  had  {vrformed  during 
their  consnlship. .  In  addiliuu  to  which  variono 
laws  were  passed  fbr  tha  protection  sf  the  ritiatin 
against  tbe  arbitrary  nse  of  their  power,  none  of 
which  existed  in  the  kingly  period.  Tbe  imp*^ 
rimm  is  nsunlly  defined  to  be  the  exercise  of  military 
aathaci^  (ssymasi,  stae  «w  re*  muiiku-i*  ad- 
maisC^Bff^  fsNsn  easroifHSfi  osnhaa  ^ff^f  mm  pd^^t^ 
Cic.  Phil.  V.  16  ;  comp.  Liv.  v.  52  ;  Cic.  lir  ly.,. 
Agr.  ii.  12)  ;  but  this  dclinitioo  simply  arises  from 
the  fiwt  that  the  writers  an  thmkng  «f  ilbt  ina> 
perium  of  the  consuls,  who  were  deprived  of  ju- 
dicial power  in  the  city  of  Home,  aiid  within  ti«e 
first  milestone  firom  it,  from  the  time  of  thf  insti- 
tution of  the  praetorship.  (Liv.  iv.  42  ;  (  Juius^iv. 
104.)  But  the  praetors  also  had  the  irnpcnura 
conferred  upon  them  by  a  lex  curiata,  and  ik  WM 
br  possessioa  of  tbe  imperium  that  they  wni» 
alone  qaaliiled  to  preneniKe  a  jtidieium  IttjiHmmmt, 
at  all  events  in  criminal  cases.  It  must,  there- 
fore, be  recollected,  that  the  king  was  not  only  the 
coanDander  in  war,  but  the  supreme  judge  in  peace. 
Seated  on  his  throne  in  the  comitium,  he  admir- 
istered  justice  to  all  coiuers,  and  dt  cided  ui  ail 
cases  which  were  brtjugbt  before  him,  civil  as  well 
as  criminal.  The  opinion  of  Puchta  (/nstit.  vol.  L 
p.  140,  &.C.),  that  private  suit^  were  not  decided  by 
the  king,  but  cante  under  the  jurisdictkn  <d  tka 
pontilfit,  rests  oo  no  sufficient  aiubori^,  and  is  re- 
futed by  Ao  tale  of  the  pretended  ffi^mte  whkh 
w  as  brought  befdrc  Tarquinius  Priscus  by  the  mur- 
derers of  that  king.  (Liv.  L  40.)  If  we  arc  to 
phwa  idimes  apoo  Li«7,  the  khig  did  not  adnn^ 
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uter  justice  alone,  bat  was  fettered  by  a  oonat/uitiii, 
since  it  is  brought  forward  as  a  reproach  against 
Tarqiii-ins  Superbus,  cogiiitiones  mjMtaliwn  nnrm 
time  cottsUtu  per  ae  solus  ejctrcdxii  (Lir.  i.  47)  ; 
bat  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  in  the  existence  of 
inch  a  consiliam  in  the  tiaea  of  the  early  kings,  or 
if  it  did  exist,  it  most  have  been  a  body  simply  to 
advise  the  king,  and  could  not  have  had  the  power 
of  eontioUi^g  him,  aa  he  administered  justice  in 
firtoe  of  bis  tiUHMslng  the  inperfanB.  Thcio  is 
mfin-over  no  case  rccr>-  in  which  the  consilium 
had  any  share  in  the  adoiinistmtion  of  justice. 
Prom  ue  deeiiloii  of  tbo  king  there  seenu  to 
have  been  no  appeal  (proeoo»/w).  This  is  in- 
deed denied  by  Niebuhr,  who  maintaiiu  that  in 
all  rasrs  ai!«<ctii)g  the  caput  of  a  Roman  citiscn, 
an  appeal  lay  from  the  king  to  the  people  in 
the  comitia  of  the  curiae,  and  who  further  aixncs 
that  this  waa  an  ancient  right  of  the  jKitricians, 
and  waa  ostonded  to  the  plebi  bjr  the  Lex  Va- 
leria, enacted  at  til*  ealanlisliroflnt  of  the  !«• 
pnhlic.  It  is  true  that  the  ancient  writers  refer 
the  institution  of  the  pnvocatio  to  the  kingly 
l>oriod  (LiV.  L  24t,  tHL  S8  ;  Cic  imiillijZ.  S ;  VaL 
Max.  vl  3.  §  6,  viii.  I.  §  1  ;  Festus,  i.  v.  tororium 
tigiUtm;  Cic.  de  Rep.  ii.  31),  but  it  by  no  means 
fbllowa  tbal  the  provocatio  of  that  mx\x  time  was 
the  same  as  tlie  right  secured  by  tlie  Lex  Valeria, 
which  was  regarded  as  tlie  great  bulwark  of  the 
ISterty  of  a  Roman  citiMiu  We  hare  indeed  the 
record  of  only  one  case  of  provooatio  under  the 
kings,  namely,  when  the  snrriring  Horatios,  who 
murdered  his  sister,  apix-aled  from  the  duumviri  to 
the  people ;  and  in  this  case  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  appeal  was  not  from  the  sentence  of 
the  kin)z,  but  from  the  sentence  of  the  duumviri. 
It  appears,  even  from  the  narrative  of  Li%'y,  that 
thoxing  voluntarily  surrendond  hbiigfbt  of  trying 
the  criminal  and  passin;,'  Brntrnce  upon  him,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  odium  of  putting  to  death  the 
b«m  wbo  had  rendered  such  signal  services  to  the 
state,  and  that  he  appointed  duumviri,  from  who^ 
decision  an  appeal  lay  to  the  people,  in  order  that 
the  people  might  have  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
nonnciDg  his  aoquittal  or  condamnation.  (Liv.  L 
126 ;  eemp.  Dionya  iii.  92.)  In  ndditian  to  whieh 
it  is  exjjressly  stated  that  the  dictatorship  was  a 
restoration  of  the  kingly  power  (Zoaar.  viL  13; 
comp.  Cie.  At  Rep.  iL  §3)  ;  and  it  k  eortain  that 
th>'  v'rcat  distinction  between  the  power  of  the 
dictator  and  that  of  the  consuls  consisted  in  there 
being  no  fMvocatio  from  the  decisions  of  the  former, 

there  was  from  the  decisions  of  the  latter.  Our 
limits  do  not  allow  us  to  t:nt£r  further  into  an 
exnminadm  of  this  qaMtioo  ;  but  the  reader  will 
find  the  arguments  agtunst  Niebnbr's  views  stated 
at  great  length  in  Rubino.    {Ibid.  p.  430,  &c.) 

Again,  all  the  magistrates  in  the  kingly  period 
a{^pcnr  to  bare  been  appointed  by  the  king  and 
not  elected  hy  tbo  onteo.  Thia  ii  «*f»mAy  stated 
of  the  two  most  important,  the  Tribunus  Cflerum^ 
who  occupied  the  second  place  in  the  state,  and 
who  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the  king  as  the 
magister  equitum  did  in  later  times  to  the  die 
tator  (Lydua,<^«  JSlity.  L  14),  and  the  Castas  or 
Prmfectut  arit,  who  was  nominated  by  the  king 
to  supply  his  place  when  he  was  absent  from  the 
city  (Tac  im.  vi  1 1 ).  We  may  consequently  infer 
that  the  Qmaettons  were  iu  like  manner  nominated 
b/  the  king,  although  the  ancieut  authorities  differ 
tm  the  point,  TaeUni  — —  * 
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to  the  king  (Titc.  Ann.  xi.  22)  and  Junius  Grac" 
chanus  to  the  people.  (Dig.  1.  tit.  13.)  Livy  ox* 
pressly  says  (i.  26)  that  thr>  Duumviri  Perdttcl- 
li<mi»  were  appointed  by  the  king  ;  aitd  if  these 
were  the  same  office  as  tlui  Qnoe^omss  during  tbn 
kiqgljr  wtiod,  M  many  wiileci  mintain,  there  can 
be  no  doabt  Uiat  the  tatter  were  nominated  by 
the  king. 

Further,  the  king  was  not  dependent  upon  tbo 
people  ibr  bio  support ;  bnt  a  Urge  por^  of  the 

agiyr  publicus  belonged  to  him,  which  was  culti- 
vated at  the  expense  of  the  state  on  his  behalf. 
(Cic.  de  Rep.  v.  2.)    He  had  lda»  the  absolttle 

disposal  of  the  booty  taken  in  war  and  of  the  con- 
quered lands.  (Dionys.  ii.  2B,  62  ;  Cic.  dt  Rep.  ii. 
9,  14,  18.) 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  mi- 
thority  of  the  king  was  absolute.  The  senate  and 
the  assembly  of  the  people  must  have  formed  some 
cbock  upon  bia  power ;  though,  if  tbo  newa  we 
baw  been  atating  an  eorrect,  they  were  far  frmn 
possessing  the  extensive  privileges  which  Dionygins 
(ii  U)  assigns  to  them.  Tbo  aenate  and  the 
eonritia  of  the  curiae  weie  not  tndopendont  botUeo 
possessing  the  right  of  meeting  at  certain  times  and 
di8cussing  questions  of  state.  They  could  only  be 
called  together  when  the  king  cbose,  and  furthe; 
could  only  determine  upon  matters  which  the  king 
submitted  to  them.  The  sciiatu  wag  simply  the 
consilium  of  the  king,  the  members  of  which  were 
all  appointed  by  him  (Liv.  i,  8;  Diooyt.  ii.  1*2  ; 
Festus,  p.  246,  ed.  MQller;  Cic.  ds  Rep.  ii.  8), 
and  which  only  offered  their  advice  to  him,  which 
bo  could  follow  or  reject  according  to  his  pleasure. 
The  eemitia  of  the  coriae  leem  to  have  been 
rarely  assembled,  and  then  probably  more  to  hear 
Uie  decisions  of  the  king  than  to  nitity  his  acts  ; 
and  it  it  certain  that  twy  had  no  power  of  die* 
cu.ssing  any  matter  that  was  brought  before  them. 
The  only  public  matter  iu  which  the  king  coutd 
not  diqienie  with  the  co-opcmtioo  of  the  senate 
and  the  curiae  was  in  declarations  of  war  against 
foreign  nations,  as  appears  clearly  from  the  decla- 
ration of  war  against  the  Latins  in  the  time  of 
Ancna  Mamoi,  aa  related  bj  lirr  (i.  82)*  who 
picierves  the  ancient  fennnta.  Tlien  11  so  Inee 
of  the  peoj  lr  h  r  ing  had  anything  to  do  with  tba 
conclusion  of  treaties  of  peace  ;  and  Dkmyaiiw  in 
this  case  aa  in  many  otmia  baa  eHdently  ttant* 

ferred  a  later  ni'^t'Tn  to  the  earlier  tirrcB.  TbO 
relation  in  which  the  senate  and  the  curiae  stood 
to  the  Iting^  is  s|K)ken  of  man  ait  length  under 

COMJTIA,  p.  ^'.U,  and  Sknatuh. 

The  iiisignia  of  the  kiiig  were  the  fasces  with 
the  axes  (seeares),  which  twelve  lictors  carried 
before  him  aa  often  ai  be  a^>eared  in  public,  the 
irahea^  the  seifa  eani/M,  and  the  topa  praeUxta  and 
picUi.  The  trabta  appears  to  have  been  the  most 
aocicQt  official  dress,  aud  is  assigned  especially  to 
Ramulwt  it  was  of  Latin  origin,  and  id  tlieicfbra 
represented  by  the  antiquarian  Virgil  as  worn 
by  the  l>atin  kings.  (Plin.  H.  N.  viii.  48,  iz. 
39  ;  Ov.  Fa^  ii  501  t  Vbig.  ^en.  viL  187,  ». 
334.)  The  t'>(fa  practejta  and  pt'rfti  -n-rTr-  bor- 
rowed, together  with  the  tciUi  cundta^  from  the 
Etruscans,  and  their  introduction  is  variooilj 
ascribed  to  Tultus  Hostilins  or  Tarquinius  Priscos. 
(Cic  de  Rep.  iL  17;  Macrob.  Sirf.  L  6  ;  Piin.  //.  AT. 
ix.  'Mi  ;  Dionys.  iii.  62.)  Dionysius  (/.  c.)  also 
mentions  a  diadem  and  a  aceptie  aa  ioajguia  of  th% 
UagBi 
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REX  aACIlIl'ICULUS. 


F«r  fimber  faifiinuitiaa  tecpMlIn;  the  Roman 

klugs,  «ec  Niebiilir,  /H^f.  <;/*  R>'w,\  vul.  i.  ]..  ".'Ut, 
Jtc ;  Walter,  Cfscitichte  det  Homuchea  lUcht*^ 
f  17*  2d  ed. ;  and  e^iwHakllr  Rnbum,  Uwkmmtk- 
urrpm  ii^-^r  /.'ilwi/v/.f  Ver/annfi'j,  pnuim  ;  and 
Uecker,  Ilnitdhit.  h  der  Homudmi  A  tu  rth'umer^  rol. 
tt.  pt  i.  p.  291,  lVc. 

REX  SACRlFI'CULrS,  REX  SACRI'FI- 
CUS,  or  REX  SACRO'RUM.  When  the  ciril 
and  militaiy  powen  of  the  king  were  transfcrri'ii 
to  two  pneton  or  contuli^  upoo  Um  faaiMi»bin»nt 
of  the  rqrabliesin  goTemMOt  at  Rome,  thcM  na- 
pistratet  were  not  iuvetted  with  tliat  jvirt  of  tljc 
ro^'al  dignitjr  bj  virtoo  of  which  bo  had  bwu  the 
blgb  firwrt  of  hia  natioa  and  had  condneted  MTenil 
of  rhc  sacni  pnKiica,  but  thia  primtly  part  of  hi* 
ofiicc  w:ts  traiirvferred  to  a  pricat  called  ii«x  6acri- 
ficuliu  nr  K<  X  SocrannB.  (liv.  ii  3  }  DiooTS.  it, 
74,  T.  1.)  The  fir«t  rex  lacronun  waa  designated, 
at  the  command  of  the  consuU,  by  the  college  of 
poctitfa,  and  inangurated  by  the  augurt.  He  was 
aiway a  elected  and  inaogtuMad  in  the  oomitia  ca- 
hta  ander  the  praaMiency  of  tli«  pentilfii  (OelL  xv. 

27 \  anil  a.*  loiii;  as  a  rcx  Bocrifiiuliis  was  aji- 
pointed  at  Rome,  be  was  ainrsya  a  patrician,  lor  as  he 
had  no  inflncneo  upon  the  maaagemcnt  <^  political 
afTairs,  the  plel>eians  nrvpr  o.ivi  ti-d  lliis  dignity. 
(Lit.  vi.  41  ;  Cic  frrv  Dom,  14.  J  But  fur  the 
Miao  reason  the  patricians  too  appear  at  last  to 
haTo  attributed  little  importance  to  the  office  ; 
whence  it  sometimes  occurs  that  for  one,  or  even 
for  two  BuccoMire  years  no  rex  sacrorum  was  ap- 
pointed^  and  during  the  cnrit  wars  in  the  last  pe- 
ned  of  the  repdblie,  tiio  «Ace  appear*  to  have 
fa'Icn  aU'i;,'.-t!u'r  into  disuse.  Augustus  howi-vrr 
•e«m*  to  have  revired  it,  for  we  find  frequent 
menttoB  of  Jl  dwinff  the  fmpira,  until  U  was  |m«>- 
l<aMv  abolished  in  the  tine  of  TheoduailM.  (Ontii, 
Imcr.  n.  2280,  2282,  2283.) 

Conaideriiig  that  this  priest  was  the  religious 
representative  of  the  kings.  In-  rank.d  imii.-il 
higher  than  all  other  priests,  and  even  hi^^hcr  ihaii 
the  pontifex  maximus  (Festns.  «.  v.  Ordo  taeerdo- 
<M«n),  bat  in  power  and  influence  he  was  far  inferior 
to  him.  (/if  aaewtfolmm  poatifici  tuA^raere,  Lir.  ii. 
2.)  lie  IkIJ  hii  (jfFice  lor  lito  (Dionys.  iv.  74), 
was  tut  allowed  to  hold 

militarv  and  civil  duties.  (Dionys.  /.  c.  ;  Pint. 
Qmutt.  Jium.  60  ;  Lir.  xl.  42.)  His  priiu  ijiiil  Uiuc- 
tions  were:  I.  To  perform  those  sacm  jmlilica 
wliith  had  before  been  performi  d  ])y  thf  kin^s; 
said  his  wifo,  who  bore  the  tide  oi  tyyitta  sacrorum^ 
had  like  the  queens  of  former  dajt  alio  to  perform 
oertain  frieatlj  fonetioiii^  Tb«Mi  aaen  publica  he 
or  Ilia  wtfiBtuM  to  perfbnn  on  all  the  Calends,  Ides, 
Olid  tlio  Nundincs  ;  he  to  .Tiii)it<  r,  and  she  to  .luno, 
in  the  regia.  (Varra,  d«  JJag.  Lot,  vL  12,  13  ; 
MacnK  Sat.  1. 15.)  8.  On  the  daya  caUed  rcgi- 
futfiiini  he  had  to  offer  n  sacrificf  in  lht>  comitium. 
[Muuitfvoivu.}  3.  Wiieii  evtraordiiuiry  portenta 
seemed  to  anaoanee  some  general  calamity,  it  waa 
his  duty  to  try  to  propitiate  tho  an?t>r  of  th»»  gods. 
(Kest.  $.  v.  Heifia«  ftriae.)  4.  Uu  the  imndinea 
when  the  people  assembled  in  the  citj,  tho  I«l  M- 
oracnm  announeed  (eiiiaato)  to  them  the  ■noeeeriou 
«f  the  iettivala  for  the  month.  This  port  of  his 
functions  honcvi-r  ntnst  havi-  <  <  ascd  after  the  time 
«f  Cn.  Flavius.  (Varro,  Umg,  LaL  vi.  13  { 
Serr.  cad  Atm.  viil  6S4.)  Ho  Uvcd  in  %  domn 
pnhliea  «o  th«  via  hmm,  near  the  icgia  and  the 


tut  allowed  to  hold  aojr  civil  or  military  dig> 
\  and  waa  at  the  Mine  tme  exempted  m/Oi  ril 


RIIETRAB. 
hanieof  A*  VealalTirfina.  (Aatfaraadi,! 

A  ndfubatfieny  ppc  4 1 — 7  <>• )  [  L.  S.  ] 

RHKDA  or  REDA  a  travelling  carriaze 
with  four  whoebL  Kike  the  Covinus  and  t£a 
Emsdum  h  was  o*"  riallic  origin  (Qainin.  /cj?. 
Orut.  i.  b.  g  till  ;  Caci.  lii^.  (Juii.  i.  oi  ),  aiwi 
may  perhaps  contain  the  aame  root  M  tlba 
rrtttn  and  oar  rid*.  It  waa  the  coonDOP 
used  by  the  Romaai  for  trmwtling,  and  waa  fre- 
qutiitly  ni.ide  lartJt'  enough  not  <ml\"  t<i  cn:;;.! !r. 
many  penoiu,  but  also  baggage  aod  iiteDails  of  v»- 
rioailniid&  (Cic;MjiK10,aO;  J«Tcn.iu.l«; 
Mart.  iii.  47.  )  The  word  nyirhedumi,  u  hich  was 
tunned  by  the  Romans  from  the  Greek  prgpo«itiaa 
^'1  aod  the  Gallic  Hteda  (Quint.  /.  e.\  la  nTplaintd 
by  the  Scholiast  on  Jutri-nal  (viiL  G6)  aas  **OEBft> 
mentam  rhedanun  nut  )ilaiutruiu.** 

RHETOR.    [HiiKTomcB  Graph».1 
RHETO'RICE  ORAPHE  (J^nrofucii  yfn^\ 
The  best  interpretation  of  this  expression  is  per- 
hap.i  that  k;ivt'n  l«y  Harpocration  ai:d  >uidaa,  *.  r. 

^  irpd^wTOff  wyduB^.   Thin  waa  not  any  par- 

ticiilar  cliws  of  ptTwiiis  ovllcd  ^ifjTopts,  invested 
witri  a  legal  chaiBOer,  ot  mtrusted  with  polilkal 
duties,  at  Athnw.  For  every  ettiaeil,  wko  did  net 
labour  iindrr  snme  j}M-cial  disability,  wns  entitled 
to  a«l(lresa  the  people  in  assembly,  make  m-nrima. 
propoae  laviydbe.  The maMof  p^rtptt^  haweftt; 
was  given  in  reamon  parlance  to  thoee  orators  and 
Btatcsmeo,  who  nore  especially  devoted  themselves 
to  the  business  of  public  speaking  ;  while  those  who 
kept  akof  £raaB,  or  took  no  pari  in,  the  bminem  ef 
popular  amemUieBf  ware  called  titArai.  Henee 
yi-qreup  is  txulaintd  hy  Suida.%  r.  'O  Si'iuy  rvu- 
SovKtvmp  K€U  6  iy  HtfUf  iryoptimw.  The 
T^mph  might  he  either  the  Mme  aa  tho 
jpaipij,  or  a  more  special  prosei-utinn,  ar:er;d--<i  with 
heavier  penalties,  against  practised  demagogues, 
who  exerted  their  tuants  and  indocaiea  to  dec:ri«« 
the  people  and  recommend  bad  mea.MHvs.  ( 't}ir 
have  conjectured  this  to  be  a  proceeding  simiu  la 
the  imcfytKla  ioKiftaaua,  directed  against  thoae 
persons  who  ventured  to  apeak  in  public,  aft^r 
having  been  guOty  of  iomo  nitdemeanoDr  which 
would  render  them  liable  to  &T(^i'a.  i  if  this  nature 
waa  the  chaige  bioi^ht  against  Timarchna  bjr  Acs' 
dtiaea,  wheee  object  waa  to  pravent  the  latter  tnm 
Rppenrinir  !i«  prosei (itor  niniitist  him  on  the  siiV-'-ct 
ot  the  (Miil>as!>v  lo  I'hiUp.  (bcbdmann,  de  ComU. 
f..  1  on  ■  Mei.  r.  AU.  Pnc  p.  209.)     fC  R.  IL) 

KHETRAK  i  ^TjTpa*),  sTfr  illy  the  name  of  the 
ordinances  of  Lycurgiu.  (^i  iui,  6,  IS.)  The 
word  is  defined  bv  the  gnunmariana  to  aigniAr  * 
comnact  «r  tiaaty  (M^fh  4 M  fmrois  n^t  ovF^h^c^ 
Apdbn.  Xar.  ^eai.  188.  30,  cd.  Bekker  ; 
ftrirpat,  avvO',Hai  Sih  Xoja/y,  TIo<iy(  h.)  ;  and  mo*t 
nodem  writers  adopt  this  intcrpreution,  supp<Mii^ 
the  ward  fb  aignify  originally  words  (t^  ^nrhr),  or 
a  declaration,  which  bound  parties.  It  is  true 
that  the  etymology  poinu  simply  to  that  which  i« 
spoken  or  declared  ;  but  Plutarch  gives  an  en  her 
meaninjj  to  the  word  in  n  -ation  to  the  laws  of 
Lycufguti,  and  says  iliat  liier  were  divine 
nanOM  (^iirptlS  ifv6flourfv,  i$  rapa  rov  ^fov  yoM' 
C6n«ra  Koi  j^^afuAs  ftrro,  Plut.  Lj/e,  13).  The 
opinion  of  Mr.  Orote,  which  reconciles  thcae  tvo 
accounts,  »i'<>nis  tlie  most  pmbaliic.  **  The  word 
HAdra  means  a  solemn  compact,  either  originally 
emanating  from,  or  anhaeqaently  mactiaind  tfaa 
geda*  who  are  alwaja  pirtiaa  to  anch 
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RICINIUM. 

?if»e  '  r.lJ  treaty  between  the  Eleians  ami  11 1'- 
rwaiis — A  Fpdr/M, between  the  two,coromonionitc  (l 
in  the  valuable  inacription  ttill  preaerved,  - —  na  nn- 
cient^aoeordtiig  10  Bdekb,a»  Olym.  40—60  (Dockb, 
Corp.  liueript,  Ntt.  il  p.  '26,  part  i.).  Tli»  irordi 
of  Tyrtiu'us  imply  such  n  contract  hotwi-cn  tin- 
contm-tint^  parties :  Ant  the  kiitta,  then  the  lena- 
ttta,  lastly  the  people, — tiHtmi  Pwrpmt  IgfWMW 
€o^tvoviy — whfTi'  the  particTple  Inst  fK-ctirrinjf  npplips 
not  to  the  p^o^le  aloatf  but  to  all  the  thre«.  The 
Rhetn  of  LycuigiM  MiMwInd  from  the  Delphian 
pfKi  :  hut  the  kiiii,"?,  senators,  aiul  j»<'o]ilf  nil  l.nuini 
thenueivei,  both  tu  each  otht-r  and  to  tbc  gud»  to 
obey  it*  (Orote,  IIUl.  of  Grtmt^  roL  IL  p.  462  ; 
tvt  •  difierent  explanation  of  the  word,  see  Thirl> 
wall,  Hitt,  of  Greece^  Tol.  i.  p.  335,  2d  ed.) 

mi  YTU\  (()vr6v),  a  drinking-horn  {Kipa%\  by 
which  name  it  wnt  originally  called,  u  Mid  by  Atbe- 
hmw  (xi.  p.  497,  b)  to  1m««  been  fint  flMdomder 
Ptolemy  Philadelpha* ;  but  it  ia  evru  nirntioiu-i! 
in  Dcmottheaes  (c  Afid.jt.6$&.  29),  as  Atiieiiaiu* 
hinwdf  alto  remarkfl.  Tho  ddoet  and  original 
form  of  this  drinkir)-.'  horn  was  proliably  the  horn 
ol  tlu*  ox,  but  uue  tiid  of  it  was  altcrwartit  oma- 
ntcnted  vnth  the  head*  of  Tarioot  ■ntaaU  and 
birdi.  We  frequently  find  repreeentationi  of  the 
P^i*  on  ancient  vaaet  depicting  syniposia.  Several 
»[H-ciinrns  of  theie  drinking-homa  nave  alio  been 
<Uacovered  at  Pompoit  {Mmtto  Boriimioo^  vol.  viit. 
14«  T.  20) :  iniMiiiMlrtiiuin  of  Cwtt  of  tbM  an 
^f«n  id  tke 


The  ^vr69  had  n  anMll  opening  al  tlio  IwHrnn, 

wh^ch  the  porsoii  who  dnink  j)Ut  into  hi!<  month, 
and  allowed  the  wine  to  run  in  :  hence  it  derived 
ita  nam*  (aiPoiMwtin  to  M  rlt  ^Jofwt,  Athen. 

xi.  p.  497,  ^V**  '"'f  prsona  using  \}\f?f)vr6¥  in 
this  way  in  ancient  paintings.  (Pitt.  d*Errol.  v.  t 
46  ;  Zahn,  Ornam.  und  Wan<lgan.  t.90.)  Martial 
(ii.  ^b)  speaks  of  it  ntidrr  the  namo  of  BJl^ftimm* 
(Bcckff,  Charildjui,  vol.  i.  ji.  .oUS.) 
KICA.  (K/.vMKV.l 

RICrNI UM,  HKd'NIUM or  RECINU8,«D 
article  of  dress.    The  name  wai  aeeartKnff  to  Pootao 

(a.  e  )  applied  to  nriy  drc**  ri)nsi«tliifr  of  a  sr.uare 

¥'eoe  of  cloth.  It  occur*  in  a  fiagmeot  of  the 
wdiro  TabTot  (Cte.  cfo  Up.  iL  93^  and  tbo  aa 
<  ii'iil  (  oninvntators  ncf  nrdtTip  to  Feattw  erplaincd 
the  word  there  aa  a  t«>ga  fur  women  (if  the  reading 
Vet.  toffttm  be  right  instead  of  rirUem  taffom),  with 
n  purple  stripe  In  fr  .nt  That  it  wna  an  article  of 
female  dress,  and  more  especially  a  small  and  short 
kind  of  palttaia,  it  stated  by  Nonioa  (xiv.  33)  on 
the  anthority  of  Varro.  It  wna  worn  n»  grief  and 
mourning,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  one  half  of  it 
was  thrown  back  (Varro,  d«  Ling.  Lai.  v.  132  ; 
Serv.  ad  Am.  L  286 ;  Ifidor.  Oiy,  xix.  25), 
wlienco  the  ancient  snuaniariani  den?e  tbe  word 
from  r*jlcfrc,  althougn  it  is  rannifettly  a  derivative 
from  rioi,  wbkh  waa  a  covering  of  the  head  used 
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by  females.  (V.irro,  /.  e.  •  Fe.st  s.  v.  Jii'Xt.)  TIio 
V'ranimariaiis  appear  themselves  to  have  bad  no 
clear  idea  of  tM  liclBiitlB  ;  but  after  careful  exM^ 
nation  of  the  pw^ea  aboVe  ceCetred  to,  it  appean 
to  Imve  been  a  kind  of  mantle,  with  a  aort  of  cowl 
attached  to  it,  in  order  to  rover  tho  h«  ad.  1 1  was 
alao  woni  bj  roimea  opon  the  atago  (Feat.  L  e.  aud 
$,  01  Oraloiira),  and  tho  navofiium,  raaTOfte,  oc 
mayors  of  later  times  was  thou;;ht  to  Ik-  only  an- 
other liame  lor  what  had  fonueriy  been  called  rici« 
nium.  (L.  S.] 

liORir.A'LTA.  a  pnblle  featival  in  honr.ur  of 
the  god  llubiguik  lo  preserve  the  ficlda  trum  ual- 
dew,  ia  aaid  to  have  been  instituted  by  Numn,  and 
waa  celebrated  a,  J.  viL  KaL  Mai.  (April  25th). 
(Plin.  //.  A',  xviii.  29.  a.  69  ;  Varro,  Be  Rtut.  i, 
I.  p.  90,  ed.  Rip.,  IJng.  LaL  vi.  16,  ed.  MiiU.  ; 
FoMOii  «.  ei)  The  Mcnfieea  offered  on  thia  occa- 
don  coniialad  of  the  entraila  of  a  dog  and  a  sheep, 
accompani<-d  with  frankineen>.<' an  !  iv  ,  .c  ;  a  pniyiT 
waa  preaented  by  a  Uamen  in  the  sruve  of  the  an- 
cient deity,  whom  Ovid  and  Coranella  make  a 
<;nddes9.  (  Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  f)07~942  ;  Colum.  X. 
o42.)  A  gud  lioliigus  or  a  goddess  Robtgo  ia  a 
mere  invention  from  the  name  of  dus  ieatival,  for 
the  Romana  paid  no  divine  hnnoura  to  evil  deities. 
(Hartuntf,  IHe  Heligitm  der  Homer,  voL  ii.  p.  l40.) 

ROBUR.    (Carcer,  p.  241,  a.] 

ROOA'TIO.  [Lsx,pw682.J 

KOGATCnifiS.  fDmiBiTOBn.] 

I{nnr>.   [Flm  s  p.559,b.) 

RUMPHliA.  IHa8Tj»,  p.5«9.a.3 
RORA'RIL  [Exaitcrros,  pp.  4M,  508, M 
ROSTRA,  or  The  nr.iks  waa  the  name  npplif<l 
to  the  atago  (sM/tfe^m )  in  the  Forum,  from  which 
the  orators  addressed  the  people.  This  atage  wna 
originally  called  templum  (Liv.  ii.  56),  because  it 
waa  consecrated  by  the  augurs,  but  it  obtained  ita 
name  of  Nostra  at  the  concla-'ion  of  the  great  Latin 
war.  when  it  waa  adorned  with  the  beaka  (nuCro) 
of  the  thipi  of  tfie  Antiatea.  (Ut.  tiIL  14 1  Plor. 
i.  11  ;  Plin.  //.  A',  xvxiv.  'i.  h.  11.)  The  Gneka 
also  mutilated  galleya  in  the  aanie  way  for  the 
pnrpoae  of  tro^ieat  thii  wat  called  \j  ihem 
aKpti>T7j/)id{«  iv.    [  AcnoTitnifM.') 

The  K"iitra  i.iy  hptwetn  the  <Jomitium  or  place 
of  mectintr  for  the  cunea,  and  the  Forum  or  place 
of  n:eeti!);r  for  the  tribes,  so  that  the  speaker  might 
turn  either  to  the  one  or  tho  other  ;  but  down  to 
the  time  of  C.  Gracchus,  even  tho  tribunes  in 
•peaking  need  to  front  the  Comitiam;  he  fifit 
tamed  bia  bade  to  it  and  apoke  with  kit  fiwe  to* 
wards  the  fomm.  (Ni<  huhr,  /lint,  of  Rnmr,  vol.  i. 

t426,  note  990.)  The  form  of  the  Rostra  has 
en  wen  deMsribed  bjr  Niebnlir  (veL  iii  p.  144, 
note  2Pn)  and  Ruii'«en  (quoted  by  Arnold,  llisl.  (./ 
Itome^  vol.  iu  p.  164) :  the  latter  auppowa  **that 
it  was  ft  drealMr  bul^ng,  laiaed  on  arehe^  with 
a  stand  or  platform  nn  the  top  bordered  by  a  para- 
pet ;  the  accesa  to  it  li«>i»g  by  two  flights  of  steps, 
one  on  each  lldeii  It  fronted  towards  the  comitium, 
and  the  rostra  wore  affixed  to  the  front  of  it,  joat 
under  the  arches.  Its  firm  kaa  Iwen  in  all  the 
main  pointa  pre»<  rved  in  the  am1>one%  or  circular 
polpita,  of  the  most  andent  churches,  which  alao 
bad  two  flights  of  steps  leading  up  to  them,  one  on 
the  ca»t  side,  by  which  the  preacher  ascended, 
and  another  on  the  west  side,  fur  his  descent. 
Specimens  of  these  old  churches  are  stUI  to  be 
seen  at  Rome  in  the  churches  of  St.  Clement  and 
b.  I-KK-cMo  fuori  le  mure."  The  speaker  was  thus 
Sa  2 
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enabled  to  tralk  to  and  froi  wkila  mUtmia$  bit 

MidienM. 

The  fuggrctoj  or  Ro«trn  wa»  transferred  by 
Juliiit  CaMf  to  a  eoraer  of  tko  Fonam,  but  tbie 
net,  whctv  tlio  odMrt  RooHm  had  ilMi,  ■liM  OM- 

ttDued  t.  }«■  rall.  i  /(•  .Vi  I'  y.  na,  while  the  other 
«M  called  liottrM  A'o«u  or  HtMtra  Jmliu.  (Atcon. 
ii  Ok  I  13.  ^  4a,  Oratti :  Dion  Can. 
TiTM,  49,  Ivi.  :^^    S  i.  t.  100.)    lioth  the 

Rflttra  contAiued  iutu<*«  of  illuftriouf  men  (Cic 
I^Ulip.  iL  61)  ;  the  nexv  Ho«tra  omuined  equet- 
tran  statae*  of  Sulla,  Pompey,  Joliui  Caesar,  and 
Ac«astoi.  (Veil.  Hat.  ii.  61.)  Ntebohr  (/.  r.)  di«- 
eOTered  the  new  Kottra  in  the  hntt  wall,  that  runt 
in  aa  aoi^le  towarda  tho  thrat  coJiimna,  which  have 
Ibr  a  Tery  lonff  tim^  boiM  tho  aaaio  of  Jupiter 
Suitor,  but  whit  Ii  l«  l.ini;  to  the  Curia  Julia.  The 
lubttance  of  the  new  iloatxa  conaitta  of  bridu  and 
catttnf^vwk,  bat  ii  waa  of  oonnt  caiod  ariUi 
inrirMf :  the  old  Rostra  Niebttbr 
cunatructed  entorely  of  peperino. 
Tk»  Mlowinf  aoin  of  M.  Lollitu 
I  a  KpnanMatian  of  tlio  Jioatim 


ROSTRATA  COLUMNA.  [CoLirmiA,B. 

M7.b.J 

ROSTRATA  CORO'NA.  [CoaoNA,  p.  860.] 

RnsTUr.M.    [N AVIS  p.  786,^3 

ROIA.    tCuaaua,  p.  378.J 

RUDBK8  (iidA«»>,  an  j  rop«  mod  to  rnoro  or 
flx  the  mast  or  sail  of  a  m  s<  I  (.luv.  vi.  lOJ;  Ovid. 
IfcT.  iiL  616;  AcbUlea  Taliui,  ii.  32.)  The  dif- 
fimnt  ropes  of  aa  aneiaBi  aUp  aio  ifi^M  of  ladtr 

Navih,  p.  7iH). 

RU1)KU.\  TIO.    [Dojii  s,  p.  431, a.1 
RUDI  A  KII.    [GLADUToaaa,  p.575,a.] 
RUDIS.   [OLAOiAToaaa,  p.  675,  a.] 
RU'FULI,  the  name  of  the  tribanet  of  the 
aoldiera  choaen  by  i!io  consul  or  <ith«  r  general. 
(Lir.  Tii.  6  s  Foatiia,  <.  «.)    For  fimher  inlbaB- 
ation  wo  Bsvacmxa,     MS,  a.  M4,  k 

RUNCI'N  A  (h>*dyrt),  a  plan.'  (Tortull.  Apol. 
12;  IkttQck,  Amal.  i.  227),  ii  delineated  among 
|oiMl>l  tooU  (Ituirtimm.  Fair.  Tipmar.)  in  the 
woodcut  nt  p.  R06\  The  sqiuuv  hole  in  the  right  side 
of  the  ttKrk  seeuu  intended  fur  the  paaaage  uf  the 
•havings  {ntmenia).  The  Latin  and  Oioak  name* 
Ibr  tliia  inatramnit  gava  origin  to  tlio  eomoponding 
tianaltifo  teriw  raMao  and  ^arnvds*,  meaninfr  *» 
plane.  (Min.  Felix,  2.'5.)  They  seem  to  be  allied 
etymolosiGaUv  witii  ^<^x<"t  referhug  to  the  opeim- 
tioa  of  ttooe  bcaato  and  birdt  which  aao  tiMir  HMot 
Crboak  to  ploni^h  up  the  kTound.  [J.  Y.] 

BUTILIA  NA  ACTIO  wai  a  Piaetorian  actio 
ialradnced  by  ttic  Praator  Pablina  Rntiliai,  by 
virtue  of  which  the  bonorum  emptor  could  sue  in 
the  name  of  the  peraon  whoae  goods  he  had  bought 
and  daim  the  rwHiiBiiialin  to  lie  mado  in  his  owti 
&TOBr  and  in  hia  own  mum  (Oainai  iii.  80,  81, 
iT.  «5.)  (G.  LI 

RUTRUM,  dim.  Ri:TELLUM,akind  .  f  i.oe. 
which  had  the  handle  fixed  perpendicularly  into 
tha  auddla  of  tfao  blado,  thai  dSbriag  Irai  the 
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RatTxa.  It  waa  aaed  before  •owiag  to  lord  tha 
ground,  by  brcakinir  down  any  doda  whidh  adhaaod 

too  long  tivethtT.  (  Nun.  Marr.  p.  IR,  ed.  Mercen.) 
Thia  operation  it  dcacnbcd  bj  Viigil  in  the  kiiam- 
iattonM,whkliahaaidfni  iha  deriratiaa  of  tho 

name;  ** CuwdMMie  ni»/  male  pinpnia  arena<- " 
(0'<or«A  L  105.)   Sec  Festiu.  i.  e.  ;  Varro,  de  L. 
Lot  V.  pi  137,  ed.  SpengeL  Tbo 
was  used  in  mixing  lime  or  day  with 
straw  to  make  plaster  for  walla.  (Catai,^A*i 
10,  128  ;  Pailad.  4*  AM.  L  \h  \  Pla.  A  M 

Tho  woid  nrfdMan  oacht  to  bo  iiatcidiwd  m 

another  fon:i  of  rutmui.  It  denoted  a  hoe  or  rake 
of  tiw  Mune  oonttniction,  which  waa  uod  by  the 
bafc«rbiMwtitohalaah«aorhiB««cn.  (Foolas 

t.  r.)  A  wooffc*n  rutabulum  waa  emploT»^1  t  -  r^,  x 
the  OQOtenta  of  the  rata  in  which  wme  waa  maie. 
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8ACCUS  (rdiWM),  signified  in 
kind  of  aack  or  bog,  made  of  hair,  clath.  or 
matetiala.  Wo  baro  only  to  notice  here  iu 
ing  aa  —  1.  A  head  irwa.  f  CoMa,p».  S99l]  1.  A 
sieve  for  straining  winp  [Visrv].  3.  A  pcr-e 
for  holding  money.  Uence  the  phrase  in  Plaatus 
in  ad  mwaas  **  to  go  a  beggiag.'*  (PtaM.Qpti. 
1.  22.) 

bACELLl'M  is  a  diminutive  of  sacer,  and 
idfioa  a  nnaU  place  conaecrated  to  a  god,  containing 
aa  altar,  and  aometinMS  dso  a  statae  of  tha  «d  to 
whom  it  was  dedicated.  (Gelliua,  rl  12.)  reatas 

(».  r. )  completes  thi>  definition  by  st-iting  that  .i 

■acoUum  never  had  a  rooL  It  waa  thereiocc  a 
«cf«d  ondamo  aanoandod  bfafiMoaar  waD  to 
sepanto  it  ftOBI  tha  profane  gT'^uiid  arautid  it,  ar,  i 
answan  to  tho  Orwk  wtpiSoKos.  The  form  of  a 
Medium  waa  loaietimea  aqnare  and  aometinMa 
round.  The  ancient  sacelium  of  Janus  v\};irh 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Romulu;!,  v>Ai  ot  a 
•quare  form,  contained  a  statue  of  the  gud,  and  had 
two  gatea.  (Ovid.  F«uL  i.  275  ;  Terent.  Manr.  in 
Weraedorf  Poel.  Mim.  il  p.  279.)  Many  Rotnaas 
had  private  sacella  on  their  oynx  estates  ;  but  the 
city  of  Rome  conuinad  a  great  nnmber  of  pnblic 
■aodfai  maA  aa  that  of  Oaea  <8wt.  mi  Am.  vS. 
l.'>0),of  HemUes  in  the  Forum  TVnarium  (S<>lin.  L; 
Plin.  //.  A".  X.  29),  of  the  Lares  (SoUn.  2),  of 
Nacnia  (Fest.  «.  r.  Nmmlm  4m»\  of  Podidtk 
(Liv.  X.  23),  and  others.  [L.  S.] 

SACERDOS,  SACERDO  TIUM-  Cicere  (it 
Leg.  ii.  8)  distinguiahei  two  kinda  of  acerdotot; 
thoee  who  had  thus  Miperintendence  of  the  Coma 
worship  (cuerNnoaiiiM)  and  of  the  aacra,  and  thoae 
who  interjMreted  aigna  and  what  waa  uttered  by 
aeera  and  pnipheta.  Another  diviiaon  ia  that  iato 
prieato  who  wcia  not  doroled  to  tho  oerrieo  «f  any 
particular  deity,  auch  as  the  poi.titT*,  aogiipi, 
fetialea,  and  tlioee  who  were  connected  with  tl>e 
wonhip  of  particular  divinitiea,  anch  aa  tho  ia- 
minea.  The  priesta  of  the  ancient  world  did  n' t 
conaiat  of  men  alone,  for  iu  Greece  as  well  as  at 
RoMO  oertain  dcitiea  were  attended  only  by  prieat> 
eaaea.  At  Rome  the  wivca  of  particular  prieau 
were  regarded  .is  priesteaaea,  and  had  to  perform 
certain  sacred  functions,  aa  the  regina  sacrorutn 
and  the  rtaminica.  [Flamsn  :  RBX&aauutcM.I 
iBothert 
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ikMihc  Vestal  virgins,  or  boys,  witli  regard  to  vhom 
it  -wTis  always  requisite  that  their  fatbm  tad 
motbfTfl  should  b«  alire  (patrimi  ct  msirimi). 
At  all  the  diffnvnl  kimU  of  priciti  are  treated  of 
•CDaratcly  h  tUl  vorik,  it  ii  onlj  miwiry  here 
lo  niakf  gome  gf-noml  n-inarks,  , 

lo  comporiaoa  with  the  ciTii  magistrates  all 
fffiMi*  M  Rmm  wm  TCigwded  as  hominet  prirati 
{Cifc  c.  CatiL  i.  1,  f//-  njr.  {.  «/f  iv.  2, 
PkS^  T.  17),  though  all  of  them  as  priesu  were 
gtMriolei  imUid,  in  as  &r  aatlwir  oOot  (svMMtCo* 
h'Mm)  waa  connwted  with  any  worship  recognised 
by  ihc  stale-  The  appellation  of  tcu»rdo$  pMiau 
was  however  given  principallj  to  the  chief-pontiif 
•nd  the  flamen  diui*  (Cic  Ug-  iL  9 ;  Berv. 
mi  Am.  «fi.  634),  wim  w«ra  st  the  wub»  tins  ilw 
onlv  priests  who  wore  menihors  of  the  soiinte  liy 
virtue  of  their  office.  All  priestly  offices  or  sot^r- 
dottft  trm  hdd  fat  life  withoat  iwponibility  to 
any  civil  magistrate.  A  pri<-st  was  pfncrally  al- 
lowed to  hold  any  other  civil^r  military  office  be- 
ridca  bis  prieadT  d^nity  (Liv.  xxxviii.  47«  xnix. 
45  ;  Bpit.  1 9,  xL  45,  EpU.  59,  &c.)  ;  some  priests 
however  formed  an  exception,  for  the  daumviri,  the 
rex  sacTorum  and  the  flamen  dial  is  were*  not  allowed 
to  hold  My  MM  office,  and  were  also  exempt 
from  lerriee  !o  tlra  wm&m,  (Diony*.  iv,  9.)  Their 
priostly  character  was,  generally  speakitiff,  insepa- 
rable from  their  peiioii,as  long  as  they  lived  (Fim. 
BpUt.  iv.  8) :  iMneedw  ai^^w*  and  Cnitree  arvales 
retninrd  their  character  even  when  sent  into  exile, 
or  when  they  were  token  pruoners.  (Pliii.  //.  ^V. 
xriiL  2  {  Plut  Qptaad.  Rom.  99.)  It  also  occurs 
that  one  and  the  same  person  held  two  or  three 
priestly  offices  at  a  time.  Thus  we  find  the  three 
dignities  of  pontifex  maximus,  autrur,  and  decenvir 
aacraram  united  in  one  individoaL  (Liv.  xL  42.) 
Bot  two  penom  belonging  to  the  Moae  gens  were 
not  allowed  to  be  members  of  the  snme  college  of 
IHiests.  This  regulation  however  was  in  later 
timet  ellen  Tiolaled  or  evaded  Iry  adoptims.  (Serv. 
ad  Am.  vii.  .'50.'^;  I>if*n  Cass,  xxxix.  17.)  Bodily 
defecu  n^ndered,  at  Rome  as  among  all  ancieiil 
nations,  a  person  unfit  for  holding  any  priistly 
<rffice.  (Dionys.  ii.  21;  Sencc.  CVm/roe.  ir.  2 1  Plut. 
Qiiaett.  Horn.  73  ;  Plin.^.  fi.  vii.  29.) 

All  priests  were  originally  patricians,  but  from 
the  year  i^c  367  the  plebeians  also  begu  to  take 
part  in  the  aaeerdotia  [Plbbbs,  p.  927},  and  those 
|)ri.-stly  offices  which  down  to  the  latest  times  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  patricians  alone,  such 
as  that  of  the  rex  MKrorani^ttie  flamines,  salii  and 
others,  had  no  iniiiMiMe  upon  the  affidn  of  the 
state. 

As  r^pirds  the  appointment  of  priests,  the  an- 
cients unanimously  state  that  at  first  they  were 
appointed  by  the  kings  (Dionys.  iL  21,  &.c.  73  ; 
Liv.  i.  20),  but  after  the  sacerdotia  were  once  in- 
•titnted,  each  coUega  of  priests — lor  neailf  all 
wicato  eonttitnted  certtin  corporationf  called  col- 
legia—  had  the  right  of  filling  up  theocciirrinp;  va- 
candca  by  cooptatio.  [PoNTirsx,  p.  940.1  Other 
|Nfiertt«  en  the  eonttafx,  aoeh  aa  the  Vetw  virgins 
and  the  flaminest  were  appainted  (tapiehtnlur)  by 
the  pontifex  maximus,  a  rule  which  appears  to 
have  been  observed  down  to  the  latoat  timaa; 
others  again,  such  as  the  duumviri  sacrorum,  were 
elected  by  the  people  (Dioaya.  iv.  62),  or  by  the 
cnriac,  aa  the  curioncs.  But  in  whatever  manner 
they  were  appointed^  all  priests  after  their  appoint, 
mettt  requited  to  ba  inaugurated  by  the  pontifis 
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and  the  augurt,  or  by  the  latter  alone.  ( DiDnys.  ii. 
22.)  II10M  priests  who  fomied  colleges  had  ori- 
ginally, as  we  have  already  observed,  the  riglit  of 
cooi^atio;  bat  in  the  oomm  of  time  they  were 
dei»ived  of  this  right,  or  at  beat  the  eooptatio  was 
reduced  to  a  mere  form,  by  several  leges,  called 
leges  de  sacerdotiis,  toch  aa  the  lex  Domitia,  Cor- 
nelia, and  Julia ;  their  natwa  ft  deaeribed  in  the 
article  PoVTirKx,  p.  ♦)40,  Ac,  and  what  is  there 
said  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  pontifTs  ap- 
plies equally  to  all  the  other  colleges.  The  legea 
annales,  which  fixed  the  age  at  which  pi-rsoiis  be- 
came eligible  to  the  different  njagistracics,  had  no 
ri  tcrence  to  priestly  ofjjces  ;  and  on  the  whole  it 
seems  that  the  pubertas  waa  regarded  aa  the  time 
after  whidt  a  ncfion  might  be  appointed  to  a  »• 
cerdntium.  (Liv.  xlil.  2V,  ;  Plut  Tib.  Gmcch.  4.) 

All  priesu  had  some  external  distinction,  as  the 
apex,  tutulus,  or  galenis,  the  toga  praetexte,  as 
well  as  hononry  seats  in  the  theatres,  circnses  and 
amphitheatres.  They  appi'ar  Lowover  to  have 
be«i  obliged  to  pay  taxes  like  all  other  citimoa, 
but  seem  occasionally  to  have  tried  to  obtain  ex- 
emption.   See  the  case  related  in  Livy,  xxxiii.  42. 

Two  interesting  questions  yet  remain  to  be  an- 
swered: fint  whether  the  pricata  at  Rome  were 
paid  ftr  tlieir  awieea,  and  aeeondly  wheAer  they 
mstrueted  the  young,  or  the  people  in  genenil,  in 
the  principles  of  their  reli^on.  As  regards  the 
first  quettioa,  we  read  that  m  the  time  of  Romdoa 
lands  were  assigned  to  each  temple  and  college  of 
priests  (Dionys.  iL  7),  and  when  Festus  («. «. 
Oaemm.)  states  that  the  Roman  augurs  had  the 
enjoyment  {frui  toUbant)  of  a  district  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Veil,  we  may  infer  that  all  priests  bad  the 
ncus  of  the  sacred  lands  belonging  to  their  respec- 
tive colleges  or  divinities  Thia  anppoaition  is 
strengthened  by  the  fiwt  that  aodi  waa  actually 
the  case  in  the  Roman  colonies,  where,  besides  the 
luu  assigned  to  the  coloni,  pieces  of  land  are  men- 
tioned which  belonged  to  the  colleges  of  prieala, 
who  made  use  of  theni  by  letting  them  out  to  farm. 
(Stculu&  FUtccu^,  Je  ctmdit.  ayror.  p.  23,  ed.  Goes,  j 
Hyginus,  de  Limit.  QnuHL  p.  205,  ed.  Goes.)  It 
appears  however  that  we  must  distinguish  between 
such  lands  as  were  sacred  to  the  gods  themselves 
and  could  not  be  taken  from  them  except  by  exau- 
guratio,  and  such  as  were  merely  given  to  the 
priests  as  possessb  and  lisnned  part  of  the  ager 

piiblicus.  Of  the  latter  the  hU]'r  r-  niained  the 
owner,  and  might  take  them  from  the  priests  in  any 
case  of  necessity.  (Dion  Cass,  xliii.  47  ;  Oros.  18 ; 
Appian,  </('  Be//.  AfttSr.  22.)  Besides  the  use  of 
such  sacred  or  public  lands  some  priests  also  had  a 
r^nhur  aoniwl  aalaty  («f>>emiAmi),  which  was  paid 
to  them  from  the  public  treasury.  This  is  ex- 
pressly stated  in  regard  to  the  Vestal  virgins  (Liv.  i. 
2U),  the  augurs  (Dionys.  ii.  6),  and  the  curiones 
( Fest.  «.e.  CItrioanm),  and  ntmj  therefore  be  nqp- 
posed  to  have  been  the  case  with  other  prieats  auoh 
The  pontifex  maximus,  the  rex  sacrorum,  and  the 
Vestal  viijins  had  moreover  a  domus  publica  oa 
their  plaee  of  reddenee.  In  the  time  of  the  empe- 
rors the  income  of  the  priests,  especially  r  f  tho 
VVstal  virgins,  was  increased.  (Suet.  Au/^.  .U  ; 
Tacit.  AHnaL  iv.  16.) 

As  regards  the  second  question,  'vr  do  n"t  hear 
either  in  Greece  or  ut  lloint!  of  any  doss  of  priet>i« 
on  whom  it  was  incumbent  to  instruct  the  people 
respectmg  the  natoce  and  nrincipka  of  rdupon. 
Of  preaching  tbcvaia  net  flwM^teatlnce.  ReU* 

if  3 
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eioB  with  the  oiuucdu  «nu  a  Uitng  whifb  wim 
kaaded  down     tmditson  from  fiuhcr  k>  »(m«  and 

f Dti-ist'-i^  in  the  pr.>|.,T  pfrf  >rm:iiu:.-  nf  i->T*.rii  * 

forms  of  worship  alone  that  the  ponliflfs  were  ob- 
luted  to  ftive  instnictiotit  to  thoae  who  consulted 
them.     [I'ONTIPBX.I  {L.S.] 

SACRA.  This  word  in  itj  widest  sense  ex- 
piwm  whsl  w«  call  divine  wonfaip.  lo  mncient 
thnra  the  itatu  as  well  aa  all  iti  •nbdiTMnaai  had 

tlu-Ir  (nvii  j>f  riilinr  fi^rniM  of  \^  ^lrs^li[l,  wfi'Tic-  ;it 

Rome  we  hud  sacra  of  the  whole  Kooiao  people,  ot 
the  coriea,  fmtn.  fiuailieo.  and  even  of  iwivHto  in- 

di'' 'n!iials.  AW  th'-fif  Rarni,  hdwcvfr,  wcrf  iii\iii<Hl 
into  i*o  grcsnt  cutosijc*,  liic  |.>ul>l)c  :uid  jirivatt;  sa^ni 
(»acra  puhUcn  tt  priratii),  that  is,  they  were  per- 
formed either  on  behalf  of  the  whole  nation  and  at 
the.  expense  of  the  state,  or  on  behalf  of  indi- 
viduals, families,  or  tientes,  which  had  also  to  defray 
their  expenaea,  (FcM.  «.  a.  i*abiie»  aoorw  ;  Liv.  i. 
20,  X.  7  :  PIttt  Mna.  9  ;  Cie.  ifs  Harm$p.  Heap. 
7.)  This  division  is  <i»<  ri!)«-tl  to  NuniA.  All  Mcra, 
pablica  a*  anell  a*  privato,  were  aopenntended  and 
reirtilatcd  bfUttpoolift.  We  diall  fiiH  apaak  of 
th.'  sacni  finblica. 

Scuru  I'tihliea.  Amoni;  iho  gaira  puMica  the 
Romans  reckoned  not  onl>  tlm^*-  which  were  per- 
formed on  belialf  of  the  whole  Roman  people,  but 
also  thnso  pi*rfomted  on  behalf  of  the  great  subdivi- 
sions of  the  people,  vix.  the  tribes  and  the  curiae, 
which  Fectua  {L  a.)  anracM:  pro  momtmu^ /'o^ 
cwrifit,  asasttw.  (See  Dicoji.  iL  21, 9S ;  Appian, 
J/isi  J{u,n.  viil.  138,  ci«  IIM.  Cir.  a  lOfT;  Pint. 
I^itmst.  Hum.  U9.)  The  aacia  pro  moutibus  et 
pafna  are  undoubtedly  the  aaem  Mmtanalia  and 
jiciiruKilia,  wliti-!i  althmi^'h  not  sncm  of  {h<-  \\]u<\c 
Roman  pe«j>!c,  were  yet  pubhca.  ^Varro,  «i«  Ling. 
Lot,  vl  24,  &.C. ;  compb  KesL  «.  r.  StpHmmHmm.) 
The  sncelia  in  the  expression  of  Festus,  sacra  pro 
Mtml/i*^  appear  only  to  indicate  the  places  where 
tome  sacra  publica  were  performed.  (Giittling, 
GeteL  d.  Horn,  SStaatn.  p.  1 76.)  What  wm  com- 
mon to  all  Hcra  pubtiea,  ia  Aat  they  were  per- 
formed at  tlic  ovfx  iix'  of  ci  rliiiii  |>iiMic  funds, 
which  had  to  provide  the  money  for  victimv  liba* 
tiom,  incense,  and  for  the  building  and  muntm- 
nance  of  those  places,  when?  th<*v  w.-Tf  performed. 
( Fc8t  /.  c.  ;  Dionys.  iL  2.i ;  Ln .  x.  2  j,  xlii.  3.) 
The  funds  set  apart  for  the  sacra  pitblioa  mn  in 
the  kecpiiiu  of  the  pontiffs,  and  the  sacnunentum 
formed  a  part  of  them.  They  were  kept  in  the 
domus  ptilil.cn  of  the  pontifex  nuiximus,  and  were 
called  aeraritutt  pootificaiii.  (Varni^  d»  Lm^  JM, 
T.  IBO ;  Orntir,  tnaeripL  418.  8,  4ML  6,  452.  «.) 
When  these  fmuls  AM  not  suffice,  t^u-  state  trea- 
sury supplied  the  deticicncy.  (Fest.  s.  r.  i!)ucr<a- 
mm^ttm.)  In  the  solemnization  of  the  sacra  pab- 
lica the  senate  and  llic  uiiolc  pooplo  look  |>;irt. 
(Plot  Num.  2.)  This  circuiuAlance  however  is 
not  what  conctitntM  their  chamctcf  aa  Mcra  pub- 
lita,  for  the  sacra  popularia  (Fest.  *.  r.  Pi.fniL 
ttacr.)  in  which  the  whole  people  took  ]xirt,  nuglit 
nevertheless  be  sacra  privata,  if  the  expcn.H-s  were 
not  dafkmyad  oat  of  the  public  fundi,  but  by  one 
or  more  individaala,  or  by  magistmliL  The  j>oii- 
tifFs  in  CMiiciucliiif;  tlx-  ts-ura  puljlioa  WCn  BUHtad 
by  the  epolonet.  |,£puLo.Naa.J 

Saora  prhata  anibnead,  aa  we  have  ateted, 
those  which  were  jxTformed  on  behalf  of  a  gens,  a 
family,  or  an  indiriduaL  The  chonicteriatic  by 
which  they  weia  diitiagottlicd  fisn  tlia 
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publica,  is  that  they  were  made  at  the  expense  of 
those  persons  or  perann  on  wfaooa  fadttlf  they  were 
p-Thtniird.  IlofKTtin?  the  sacra  of  a  gpn%  tailed 
kucra  genliltLio,  j»ue  CiKNii,  p.  56B,  b.  The  &aaa 
connected  with  certain  fiamilics  were,  like  those  of 
a  gena,  perfonned  regularly  at  fixed  times,  and  de. 
Bceuded  aa  an  inheritance  from  father  to  son.  As 
they  were  always  connected  with  expenses,  and 
weie  aUo  traaUeoooie  in  other  reqpacia,  inch  an 
inlMriianee  wac  nywded  aa  a  hvrden  mshcr  than 

aiivthiii'^'  else.    (Macrcb.  i.  lf>.)     Thoy  may 

gt^nenilly  have  consuted  in  sachhcca  to  the  Fe- 
I  natc«,  bat  aba  la  other  ditrmitiei.  They  had 
usually  been  vowed  by  tome  raernhfr  of  a  fai;ii!y 
on  some  particular  occabiun,  and  ihea  coitlaiued 
for  ever  in  that  family,  the  welfiire  of  which  wna 
thought  to  depend  upon  their  regular  and  proper 
performance.  Besides  these  periodical  sacra  of  a 
family  there  were  others,  the  perfi>rmance  of  which 
moat  have  depended  apaQ  tha  diaaet«Mi  of  the 
heada  of  ftmiliea,  co^  aa  dMaa  on  Ae  birthday,  or 

on  the  death  of  a  tiieinber  of  n  family.  Sa\  igny 
{^Z^dtekrifif  voL  iL  p.  3)  denies  the  exiatcnce  of 
sacra  familiaraa. 

individual  mi^ht  perform  Racra  at  any  time. 
:iud  uheaever  he  thought  il  Qciars&a.--y  ;  but  it  he 
vowed  such  sacra  before  the  pontitis  and  wished 
that  they  should  be  continued  after  his  deatli,  his 
heirs  inherited  with  his  property  the  obugatian  to 
perform  them,  and  the  pontiflii  had  to  watch  that 
th^  wen  perfopBadddy  and  at  thair  proper  time. 
(Feat  a  n  Saemrmem:  Ck.pn  Dam,  51  \  comp. 
(It/  All.  xii.  in.  Ae.>    Such  an  obli{ 

,  kter  times  evaded  in  various  wayi. 

I    Among  the  sacra  privata  were  vedtonad  ake  tha 
Narra  nnmiLi{HiIiii,  that  is,  such  sacra  as  a  con-mii- 

j  luty  or  town  had  been  accustomed  to  perform  be- 
fara  It  bad 

this  event,  the  Roman  pontiffs  took        that  ther 
;  were  continued  in  the  same  manner  aa  before. 
(Fest.  «.  r.  Almminpaiia 
Stud,  u,  AmdmU.  p.  215.) 

(See  OttttUiig,  p.  175,  Ac, ;  Walter,  GuA.d. 
Horn.  /tfcJila,  p.  178  ;  Harturiw'.  I>ie  Reliff.  d.  Rom. 
vol  t.  p.  22t>,  &.C  I  comp.  SACRiriciuM.)  £1^  &J 
8ACRAMENTUM.   [JtwonairnfrM ;  Viif> 

DICIAK.] 

S.\CilA'RIUM  was,  according  to  the  definition 
of  Ulpian  (Dig.  1.  tit.  8.  s.  9.  g  2),  any  place  in 
which  sacred  thint;*  w  en'  fl  ---  sited  and  kept,  whe- 
ther this  place  wa*  a  jiart  ot  a  temple  or  uf  a  pri- 
vate house.  (Comp.  Cic.  e.  Vmr.  iv.  2,  pro  MUarn, 
31  :  Sunt,  m  61.)  A  Mcnriom  theiefora  wm 
that  part  of  every  hovie  in  which  theimagea  of  the 
pi-naies  were  kept.  Respecting'  the  gacnirium  of 
the  iares  see  liAaAJUUM.  Public  socrariaat  Rome 
were :  one  attached  to  the  temple  of  the  Dipttolhse 
Jnpiter,  ill  which  the  tensae  or  thariots  for  puMic 
prutcsAiwils  were  kppt  (Suet.  ketp.  .> ;  GraL  Faluw. 
534) ;  the  place  of  thct  Solii  in  which  the  ancilia 
and  the  lituus  of  Romnlus  w  ere  kept  <  Val.  Mat. 
i.  8.  11;  Serv.  ad  Aen,  nL  1>U3),  and  oihfcrs.  la 
the  time  of  the  emperors,  the  name  sacrarium  was 
sometimes  applied  to  a  place  in  which  a  statue  of 
an  emperor  waa  erected.  (Tacit.  AnmtL  iL  41  ; 
StaL  iSWr.  V.  1.  240.)  Livy  (i.  -Jl)  use*  it  as  a 
name  for  a  aocrcd  retired  place  ia  genccaU  [L.  S.  j 

8ACRIFI1CIUM  (Vuir).  8aefTfieecdro0er- 
iiiifs  formed  the  chief  part  of  {he  worship  of  the 
ancients.  They  were  partly  signs  of  latitude, 
pncUj  n  nuau  of  (NptaliBf  lha  todi^  and  |irt|7 
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nUo  intended  to  induce  the  deity  lo  bestow  some 
favour  apon  the  socrificer,  or  upon  those  on  wliose 
behalf  the  §a4xi&(» 

wider  sense  wotdd  also  embraee  iht  Dohabia  ;  in 

a  narrowt  r  scn.se  sacrificin  were  thinps  oftcred  to 
tile  goda,  which  merely  afforded  momdotaiy  gm- 
tificBtiatt,  wMeh  wm  burnt  upon  their  alma,  or 
were  bolicved  to  be  consumed  tiy  the  pod<i.  W'p 
•ball  divide  all  aacrificcfl  into  twu  great  divisions, 
bloody  Mcrifteee  and  unbloody  sacrifices,  and, 
%vher.  it  necessary,  oouider  Qfeek  and  Roman 
aocrilices  separately. 

Bloody  aacrificet.  As  regards  sacrifices  in  the 
earliest  times,  the  ancients  themselves  sometimes 
imaf^ned  that  unbloody  sacrifices,  chiefly  offerings 
of  fruit,  had  been  ciistoniary  long  bcfon'  Moody 
aoaificee  wero  introduced  among  them.  (Flat,  de 
Ijtff.  Ti.  p.  782 ;  Past.  Tiii  2.  §  1,  i.  26.  §  6  ; 
Macroh.  Sat.  i.  10,  &c.)  It  cannot  indei'd  lie  de- 
nied, that  aacrifioM  of  fhiit,  cakes,  libations,  and 
the  like  existed  in  very  early  timee ;  but  bleedy 
sacnfrr-f  nnd  more  than  this,  humnn  sacrifices,  are 
very  frequently  mentioned  in  early  story  ;  in  fiict 
the  nytbology  of  Greece  is  full  of  instances  of  hu- 
man sacrifices  beinn  offered  and  of  their  pleasing 
the  gods,  Wachsmulh  {Hell.  Alt.  ii.  p.  549,  &c. 
2d  edit)  has  given  a  list  of  the  most  celebrated 
inetanesai  It  maj  be  said  that  none  of  them  has 
come  down  to  na  with  any  degree  ef  hiatorical  evi- 
dence  ;  but  Hiirely  ihe  spirit  which  pave  ori;j:in  to 
those  legenda  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  human  sacri- 
fiees  had  nethii^  ivpuldve  to  the  aneicnta.  and 
must  have  existed  to  some  extent.  In  the  h;Htoncal 
times  of  Greece  we  find  rariuiis  customs  iu  tiie  wor- 
ship of  several  gods,  and  in  several  parts  of  Greece, 
wliich  can  only  lie  accounted  for  by  supposing  that 
tliey  were  iutioduccd  us  substitutes  for  uunian  sacri- 
fices. In  other  cases  where  civiliiiitieill  had  shown 
IcM  of  its  softening  influences,  homan  eacrifices  re- 
mained customary  throughout  the  historical  periods 
of  (ireece,  and  do^\^l  to  the  time  of  the  eni|>eror^, 
Thus  in  the  worabip  of  Zeua  L^caens  in  Arcadia, 
when  httman  aacrifieea  were  said  to  luTe  been  in- 
troduced by  Lycaon  (I'nus.  viii.  2.  §  1),  they  ap- 
pear to  have  contiQaed  till  the  time  of  the  Koman 
eropenm.  (Theofliiaal.  sy^  Forjikgr,  dlsilMta.  ii. 
27:  IMut.  Qnafst.  Gr.  89.)  In  Lcucaa  a  person 
vim  every  year  nt  the  festival  of  ApoUo  thrown 
from  a  rock  into  the  sea  (Strab.  x.  p.  452);  and 
Theinlstoelea  kfnro  the  battle  of  Salamis  is  said  lo 
have  wicriliceJ  three  Persians  to  Dionysius.  (Plut 
Them.  13,  AritL  11,  Pelop.2\.)  Respecting  an 
annual  sacrifioe  ef  hnnun  heii^  at  Athens,  see 
Trakobua.  WVlh  these  few  exceptions  howerer 
Imnun  sacrlfiees  had  ceased  in  the  liistoriea!  apes 
of  Greece.  Owing  to  the  itifluencc$  of  civilisation, 
ia  many  easea  aimasla  were  aubelitntad  fiv  human 
beings,  in  others  a  few  dro]«  of  human  blood  were 
thought  eofficiettt  to  propitiate  the  gods.  (Paus. 
viB.  S8.  §  1,  ix.  8.  §  1.)  The  custom  of  sacrificing 
homan  life  to  t'  f  r-i  ls  aroee  tmdonbtedly  from  tlie 
belief^  which  tuiuer  (iiflerent  forms  lias  manifested 
Hadf  at  aU  times  and  in  all  nations,  that  the  nobler 
the  saerifice  and  the  dearer  to  its  possessor,  the 
more  pleasing  it  woald  be  to  the  gods.  Hence  the 
fi«(|ucnt  instances  in  Grecian  story  of  persons  va- 
arifidng  thair  own  childrsn,  or  of  penoM  devoting 
themsrfvw  to  the  gods  of  the  lower  wnrM.  In 

later  times,  however,  j.>ersons  Bacrificed  to  flie  po<'.s 
wm^generallj  criminals  who  had  been  coodemoed 


That  the  Romans  also  believed  human  sacri- 
fices to  be  pleasing  to  the  gods,  might  be  inferred 
£rom  the  story  of  Gnrtius  and  from  the  self- sacrifice 
of  the  Deeii.  The  ajrmbc^ic  Micrifice  of  human 
figures  made  of  rushes  at  the  Lemurnlia  [Lxift;- 
raliaJ  also  shows  that  ia  the  early  history  of 
Itdy  human  sacrifices  were  not  unoommon.  For 
another  proof  of  this  practice,  see  the  article  VxR 
6ACHU.VI.  ( )ne  awlul  instance  also  is  known,  which 
belongs  to  tiie  latest  period  of  the  Ronmn  repuUie. 
Whrn  t^i  il  iiers  of  Julius  Ciu'sar  attempted  an 
iusurrection  at  Home,  two  of  them  wrre  sarriticed 
to  Mars  in  the  Campus  Martius  by  the  ]>ontifiees 
and  the  flamcn  Mortialis,  and  their  heads  wsfa 
stuck  up  at  the  regia.    (Dion  Cass.  xlii.  24.) 

A  seet)i)d  kind  of  bloody  sacrifices  were  those  of 
aninials  of  various  kinds,  acoNrdiag  to  the  nature 
and  ehaineter  of  the  dimirf.  The  saerifSkies  of 
animals  were  the  most  conmioii  anions'  thi-  Greel<j! 
and  Romans.  The  victim  was  oillcd  Itptiov^  and 
in  Latin  Wfa  or  victima.  In  the  early  times  it 
Appears  to  have  beep  •  r-rnrral  nisfoni  to  biini 
the  whuie  victim  {^uXunavj t^v)  upon  the  ultiirg  of 
the  gods,  and  tho  same  w  na  in  suuu*  cases  also  ob- 
served in  btcr  times  (Xenoph.  Anab.  vii.  !!.  ^  '>), 
and  more  especially  in  sacrifices  to  the  godii  of  the 
lower  world,  and  such  as  were  offered  to  ntonc  for 
some  crime  that  had  been  committed.  (ApoUon. 
Rhod.  iii.  1080, 1209.)  But  as  eariy  lu  the  time 
of  Homer  it  -vvaa  the  aln;r)st  t;eiieral  pnu  tice  to 
burn  only  the  legs  (fmpol,  ("ip'^^t  t^^po)  enclosed  in 
fct,  and  certaio  parte  ef  the  intestmea,  while  the 
remaining  parts  of  the  vittim  wen>  eoiisutiu  d  by 
imn  at  a  festive  meal.  The  gods  delighted  chicHy 
in  the  smoke  arising  from  the  burning  victima,  ana 
the  prrater  the  number  of  victims,  the  more  pleas- 
ing was  the  sacritice.  Jlcnce  it  was  not  uncommon 
to  offer  a  fcicrifice  of  one  hundred  bttUs  (^woff'^/t^) 
at  once,  though  it  mu^t  not  be  supposed  that  a 
heeatmnb  alwayss  Bipnifies  a  sacrifice  of  a  hundred 
bull.t.  for  the  name  was  used  in  a  general  way  to 
designate  any  great  sacrifice.  Such  great  sacriiifioee 
were  net  less  pleasmg  to  men  than  to  the  gods,  for 
in  regard  to  the  former  they  were  in  reality  a  do- 
nation of  meat.  Hence  at  Athens  the  partiality 
for  such  sacrifices  foee  to  the  highest  degree. 
( Athen.  i.  p.  .3  ;  comp.  IWckh,  I'uU.  j:<;m.  p.  "21  J, 
&c.)  bparta,  on  the  uther  hand,  w<is  ksa  extrava- 
gant m  saerifiees,  and  while  in  other  Greek  states 
It  was  necessary  that  a  victim  should  be  healthy, 
beautiful,  and  uninjured,  the  Spartans  were  not 
very  scrupulous  in  this  respect.  (Plat.  Alcih.  ii. 
p.  149.)  The  animals  which  were  sacrificed  were 
mostly  of  the  domertie  Idnd,  as  bufls,  cows,  sheep, 
ram«,  lambs,  goats,  pigs  do?s,  and  horses  ;  but 
fishes  are  also  mentioned  as  pleasing  to  certain 
gods.  (Athen.  Tii.  p.  297.)  Each  god  had  hb 
favourite  animal.-  which  he  liked  be^t  as  f;aerIfireR; 
but  it  uiay  be  considered  as  a  general  rule,  that 
those  animals  which  were  sacred  to  a  god  were 
not  sacrificed  to  him,  though  horses  were  sacrificed 
to  Puaeidoii  notwithstanding  this  usage.  (Paus. 
viiL  7.  §  2.)  The  head  of  the  victim  before  it 
was  killed  was  in  moot  caaei  strewed  with  roasted 
barley  meal  (johK6xyra  or  otAox^oi)  mixed  with 
wit  {inch  .Kilsti).  The  Athenians  used  for  this 
purpose  only  barley  grown  in  the  Rbarian  pUin. 
(Pans.  i.  US.  §  6.)  The  persons  who  offered  the 
sacnTi'  vnre  generally  garlands  round  their  bends 
and  »onK*times  also  carried  them  in  their  hands, 
and  bafim  thegr  touched  nnythbig  belonging  to  the 
3s  4 
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1M(»  8ACRIFICI17M. 
■mrilicici  tbef  iradb«d  their  handf  in  wmter.  The 
Tktim  itodr  «m  Umwim  liiwiii  with  gviands, 
■ad  tta  hoiv         wntethiMa  ^ilt    B«fbi«  the 

aiiimal  was  ki'lloil,  a  Lunch  of  hair  wa*  cut  from  its 
forehead,  niid  thrown  ioto  the  fire  m  priinitiae : 
tUl  prepaiiitnty  tUb  wm  oiIM  «T4ffC*>^ 
(Horn.  IL  x\x.  254,  fM.  liv.  4-2-2  ;  Ilcmd.  ii.  45, 
iv.  60;  Enrtp.  Jpki^.  Tamr.  40.)  la  the  h&uk 
ages  the  prinoet,  aa  the  high  prie*t«  of  their  people, 
killed  ihi'  victim  ;  in  later  litiics  this  won  done  liy 
the  priests  lhenu«:h'F«.  Whcu  the  sacrifice  m>m  to 
be  offered  to  the  Olympic  godt,  the  head  of  the 
auim&l  wai  drawn  heaTcnward  (s<n>  the  wvodcst 
(HI  the  title  page  of  this  work  :  comp.  KustMlL  md 
Iliad.  L  459  )  ;  when  to  the  gods  of  liic  lower 
worid,  to  iMraca,  or  to  the  dead,  it  was  drawn 
daimwttrdi.  Whil*  tihe  HnJk  iraa  Inuning  apon 
the  altar,  wine  and  incrn»«  were  tlirown  upim  it 
{Iliad,  \.  264,  XL  774,  &c),  aiul  prayers  and  music 
accompaatod  tb*  ■elamnity. 

The  most  common  siiimnl  Rirrificos  nt  Rome 
were  the  suoretaurilia,  or  soliuutnha,  coowsting  uf 
A  pig.  a  sheep,  and  an  ox.  They  were  pttrfiwmed 
in  all  cases  of  a  lustration,  and  the  Tictims  were 
carried  around  the  thing  to  be  lostrated,  whether 
it  wxs  a  city,  a  p-oiile,  or  a  piece  of  land.  ( 
T11AT10.J  The  Greek  t^ttuo,  which  likewise 
eouiated  of  M  ex,  ft  sheep  ud  m  pt||,  ww  tlw 
same  sacrifice  as  the  Roman  suorctaurili.-L  (Calli- 
mach.  ap.  I'hot.  n.  v.  Tpmi-av,  Aristoph.  tliiL  820.) 
The  custoroi  uh»"rYcd  beforct  and  duriog  tkeaeri- 
ficc  of  an  animal  wore  on  thr  whole  tne  same  a* 
those  obseTFcd  in  Grciic.  (Vira.  Aem.  vi.  24.i  ; 
Serv.  <k/  Aen.  iv.  57  ;  Fcst.  e.  Immolartj  Cato, 
de  Be  Hurt.  134,  132.)  But  the  rictim  was  in 
iDoet  cases  not  killed  by  the  priests  who  conducted 
the  sacrifice,  but  by  a  person  called  ji/'pa,  w  lio 
(track  Um  Mumftl  with  a  bamma'  befiace  the  knife 
vat  uaed.   (Seir.  md  A«m,  zii.  130  ;  Soet  Cal*o. 

32.)  The  better  piirts  of  the  intr-rn  '  ./'i) 
were  strewed  with  biirky  tocal,  wioe,  and  incense, 
Uid  were  burnt  upon  the  altar.  Those  parts  of 
the  animal  which  were  burnt  were  called  prosecUi, 
jmrndae^  or  aUegmina.  When  a  sacrifice  was 
ofleml  to  gods  of  rivers  or  the  wa,  these  parts 
were  not  humt,  but  thrown  into  the  water.  (Cato, 
d*  Re  liutL  134  ;  Macrob.  StU.  iL  2  ;  Liv.  xxix. 
27  i  Vilg.  Aen.  r.  774.)  Respecting  the  use  which 
the  ancicnu  mado  of  Hwn&cea  to  learn  the  will  of 
the  gods,  see  Haivoth  and  DtnNAtto. 

I'uUiH^iti  mcrifiits.  Amoiijf  these  we  may  first 
mention  the  libations  {UUUuMeif  XmCol  or  trraySai). 
We  have  leon  above  that  Uoodjr  Mcrificao  were 
usually  accompanied  by  Hbatioji*,  as  wine  was 
poured  upon  thciu.  Libalioiu  alwiiys  acc<<nii>nni<^l 
R  sacrifice  which  was  offered  in  concludini;  i  ir<  \itj 
with  a  foreign  n.ition,  and  that  here  they  fonncd  a 
nfomiaent  part  of  the  solemnity,  is  clear  from  the 
wet  that  tlie  Utsaty  itself  was  called  awotfiai.  But 
libations  wen  also  made  independent  of  any  other 
sacrifice,  as  in  solemn  iprayers  {Iliad,  xri.  333), 
and  on  many  other  (Kcasmns  of  jiuliiic  and  private 
life,  as  before  drinking  at  meals,  and  the  like. 
Libatioiia  vnullj  connstedi  of  amnixed  wine 
(fyaitorios,  HMrwm),  but  sfimetimea  also  of  milk, 
hmcy,  and  other  fluids,  either  pure  or  diluted  with 
water.  (Soph.  (M.  QU.  1.59,  481  ;  Plin.  //.  M 
xiv.  19  ;  Aeschyl.  Euin.  107.)  Incense  was  like- 
wise an  oiTering  which  usually  ac4:ouipaoied  bloody 
(•criflc(^^  but  it  wu  aim  faumed  as  an  offuiog  by 
ttaelL   Aeal  iaamm  appMa  to  hafa  boea  need 
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only  in  later  times  (Plin.  /f.  M  xiiL  1 ),  bat  in  the 
early  tiaei,  and  afterwards  alio,  vaiifloc  kiads  of 
fragrant  wood,  meli  as  eedar,  fig,  vnu  and  aqrrtl«« 

wood,  Verr  h-in-.:  upon   the  allMi  of  ik*  god^ 
(Suid.  «.  r.  Nij^dAM  {vAa.) 
A  third  dasB  of  twhtoodj  wm<teea  wenairtii  «f 

frtiit  and  mV..^'.  The  former  were  mortlv  oPer<nJ 
to  the  godA  aa  pniiiiiiae  or  tithoe  of  the  barrel, 

ofibfvd  in    their   natuml  tt.ite,  soiDetimes  also 
adorned  or  prepared  in  variouA  ways.    Of  this  kind 
were  the  tlptotmmi^  u  oHtc  branch  wound  •rooad 
with  wool  and  howt  witk  varioaa  kiada  of  fhiiu  ; 
the  x^pfu  or  pots  filled  with  eooked  beans  (Pta- 
.NKl'suJ  ;    the  Kfpyov  or  K^pro,  or  dishes  with 
fruit  i  the  iax*^  c*'        [OacuoraoaLaJ.  Other 
iaataaeM  foay  bo  Iband  in  the  aeeoanta  of  the 
various  festivals.    Cakes  (ir/Xaj'oi,  *t^ua-ra, 
waya,  lifmin)  were  peculiar  to  the  worship  of  cer- 
tain deities,  ••  to  thai  flf  AfnOo.    They  wcta 
either  simple  enV*"*  of  floor,  sometimes  alio  of  war, 
or  they  were  made  in  the  shape  of  same  i«ii3..Jtj, 
and  arere  then  offered  as  sjrmbolical  sacrifices  in 
the  pbce  of  real  animals  either  because  they  could 
not  easily  be  procured  or  were  too  expensire  for 
the  KKrificer.  (Suid.  $.  r.  Bovs  f^So^os  ;  Scrr.  «/ 
Am.  ii.  116.)    This  a(>pearaDoe  instead  of  aeali^ 
In  Murificeo  waa  alio  nanUart  on  odber  eotaaiuas, 
for  wc  find  that  sheep  were  sacrificed  instead  -f 
stacfs,  and  were  then  called  stitgs ;  and  in  tiie 
temple  of  I.^is  at  Rome  the  priest*  IHad  WSltr  of 
the  river  Tiber  instead  of  Nile  water,  and  csiilfd 
the  former  wat«r  of  the  (Fe»t,  *.  r.  Ltr- 

varia  ows  ;  Serr.  L  e.) 

See  Wachsmuth,  Ildlm,  AUetikvnuk.  toI.  iL 
pp.  548 — 559,  2d  ed.  ;  Hartung,  Di€  Rdigium  dtr 
Homer,  vol.  i.  p.  160,  dte.  ( L.  S.] 

SACHILE'OIUM  is  the  crime  of  stcsO^  th^ 
cemeciated  to  the  gods,  or  things  depositod  in  a 
consecrated  phice.  (Quinctil.  vi'  ?,  S  21.  A.c.  :  C  i  . 
dc  Lfij.  ii.  1(>  ;  Lir.  xlii.  3.)  A  I«;x  Julia  rcfierred 
to  in  the  Di^t  (48.  tit.  IS.  s.  4)  appears  to  have 
I>liiced  the  crime  of  sacrileHium  on  an  equalitr  with 
p<>cuUttts.  [Pkci/latl&J  S«2veral  of  t^e  iaaperial 
constitntinw  OMd*  death  the  pnnishment  far  a 
sacrilc^os,  which  consisted  according  to  circTiTn- 
stances  either  in  being  given  np  to  wild  beasts,  m 
bi  in^'  burned  alire,  or  hanged.  (Dig.  48.  tiL  13^.*. 
6.)  Paulus  saTt  in  geneial  tlMta  aaailcfae  was 
fNUtished  with  death,  bat  he  dittiagtiisbeo  betwrra 
f^uch  fHTson."*  who  robbed  the  ^icni  publica,  and 
such  as  robbed  the  sacra  privata,  and  he  is  ef 
opinion  th.-it  the  latter,  thoqahiiMCotlflHiacMaMB 
thi- f.  r>  I  deserves  less  punishment  than  the  fonnrr. 
In  a  wider  seiisc,  6acrilegium  was  us«;d  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  designate  any  Tiolation  of  religion  (Csin. 
Nep.  Ak-ih.  G),  or  of  anything  which  should  h* 
treated  with  rcligioiu  reverence.  (Uvid.  3f<<.  xiv, 
539,  Rem.  Am.  367,  Fa$L  iii.  700.)  Hewa  a 
bw  in  the  Codex  (9.  tit  29.  s.  1)  sUtes  that  any 
pereon  is  guilty  of  sacrilcgiiun  who  neglects  or 
violates  the  Kinctity  of  the  dirine  law.  An- 
other tow  (Cod.  9.  tit  29.  s.  2)  decreed  that  evea 
a  dottbt  as  to  whether  a  penon  a^^bted  by 
an  emperor  to  some  office  was  worthy  of  this 
office,  was  to  be  rt'garded  as  a  crime  equal  to 
sacrilcgium.  fL^  %\ 

SACRO'RUM  BETESTATIO.  [Gam,  f 

sea,  b.j 
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nature,  tliat  j.<i,  either  cinl  or  natural.  The  t  ivil 
•Mculum,  a«ootding  to  the  calculation  of  the  Ettus- 
CMMf  which  WIS  adopted  hj  the  Romam,  wu  • 
space  of  ti'm**  containing  110  lunnr  years.  The 
BBtural  saeculum,  upon  tim  calculation  of  which 
«1m  fttner  wm  IbimM,  mpwwed  th«  longest 


term  nf  'hnmnn  life,  and  iti  dnmticm  or  IrrT^'h  was 
aacertained  nccording  to  the  ritual  h  i  kd  of  the 
Btntam,  in  the  following  nanni^r :  the  life  of  a 
person,  which  lasted  the  longest  of  nil  those  who 
were  bom  on  the  day  of  the  foundation  of  a  tuvvii, 
rooslituted  the  first  saeculum  of  that  town  ;  and 
the  loDSMt  liver  of  ail  who  were  bora  at  the  ttrae 
when  tne  second  saeculum  began,  again  detormrned 
the  duration  of  the  second  sneciiium,  and  so  on. 
(Censorin.  de  Die  NaL  17.)  In  the  tame  manner 
dial  the  Btmeeaiie  thni  called  the  longest  fife  efa 
man  a  saeculum,  so  they  called  the  longest  exist- 
ence of  a  state,  or  the  apace  of  11 00  jean,  a  sae- 
odar  daj  $  tba  longest  exutenee  ef  cue  human 
race,  or  the  space  of  8800  years,  a  saectilar  week, 
&c  (Pint.  7  ;  Niebuhr,  HiH.  of  Jionu,  i. 

pu  197.)  It  was  belieTed  that  the  mliim  of  a  new 
Heenlum  wsi  marked  by  Tariont  wooden  and 
eigns,  which  were  recorded  in  the  history  of  the 
Ktnistans.  The  retuni  of  each  saecnluni  at  Home 
was  announced  by  the  poatiff^  who  also  nuide  the 
neteeMrjr  hiteradatione  hi  each  a  tnanner,  that  at 
the  commencement  of  a  new  saeculum  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ten  months'  year,  of  the  twelve  months' 
jear«  and  of  th«  aeltr  year  coincided.  Bot  in 
these  arrangement <!  thf>  greatest  arbitrariness  and 
irregularity  appears  to  have  prevailed  at  Rome,  as 
may  be  seen  ftom  tlM  Unequal  intervals  at  which 
the  ludi  saeculares  were  celebrated.  [Luoi  Sax- 
ciTLARSs.]  This  also  accounts  for  the  various 
ways  in  which  a  saeculum  was  defined  by  the  an- 
cteati:  Mmo  bcliered  that  it  contained  thir^ 
(Ceosorin.  L  &),  and  oUien  that  it  eontdned  a 
hundred  years  (Varro,  de  Liiuj.  lAit.  vi.  11  ;  Fest 
«.  r.  SSaeeularu  imdi)  ;  the  latter  opinion  appears 
to  hava  han  tha  laeat  commoQ  in  hrtar  tiinei,  to 
thai  nacalain  nnRwercd  to  our  century.  (See 
Michnhr,  Hill,  of  Home,  i.  p.  27.5.  &c.)  [  L.  S.J 
SAGA'RII,  the  sellers  or  makers  of  the  mim 
or  soldiers' cloaks.  [SauI'.M.]  Thev  foniied  a  col- 
legium at  Rome,  and,  like  many  of  the  other  trade- 
CMpoTBtions,  worshipped  the  imperial  family,  as 
we  see  from  inscriptiooa.  (Dig.  14.  tit.  4.  a.  &  i  16 ; 
17.  lit  3.  n  52.  §  4  :  and  the  ineeriirtieD  in  A.  W. 
Zumpt,  Df  Aufjuntillbus,  Berol.  184f>,  p.  17.) 

SAQITTA  \iUrr6s,  Us  ;  Herod,  t^cu^),  «b 
arrow.  The  aeoovnt  of  tiie  anowo  ef  Herodet 
(Hi'sird,  Scut,  130 — 135),  ennmeratcs  and  dc- 
scnhcH  three  ports,  vis.  the  head  ur  {)oiut,  the 
lhafi,  and  the  feather. 

T.  The  head  was  denotr Inntf^d  &/>8i5  (Herod,  i. 
215,  iv.  fJl),  whence  the  ;ii  truuient,  used  to  ex- 
tnet  arrow-heads  from  the  bodica  of  the  wounded, 
WU  called  V^M^i^  [Forcxps.]  Oreotqnan' 
titiee  of  flint  arrow  heads  are  found  in  Celtie  har* 
rows  throughout  the  north  of  Europe,  in  fonn  ex- 
actly resembling  tboee  which  are  still  used  by  the 
Indiaoa  of  North  Aaeriea.  (Heaie^  Ane.  Wm- 
Airt^  SotOk,  p.  183.)  Nevertheless,  the  Scythians 
and  Massagetae  had  them  of  bronze.  (Herod.  U.  rr.) 
Mr.  Dodwell  found  flint  arrow-heada  on  the  plain 
of  Marathon,  and  crrji  !  n'  ^  that  they  hati  be- 
longed to  the  Persian  army.  {  Juur  thntuifk  Ureeee^ 
VoL  ii.  p.  159.)  ThooaiMod  bj  the  Greeks  were 
M  hi  Mftnod  bj  the  epithet 
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XaXKfiprjs,  "fitted  with  lironze,"  which  Homer 
applies  to  an  arrow.  (/Z.  xiiL  650,  662.)  Another 
Homeric  epithet,  vis.  *^<hl«e>tongued  "  (rptyXtixty, 
H.  V.  39.^),  is  illustrated  by  the  fonnsof  the  arrow- 
heads, ail  of  bnmae,  which  are  repreiented  in  the 
annoxad  woodent.  Thai  which  Bei  boriuatadly 


was  found  at  Persopolis,  and  is  drawn  of  the  size 
of  the  oriiiinal.  The  two  smallest,  one  of  which 
shows  a  rivet-hole  at  the  aide  fat  fiMtening  it  to 
the  shaft,  an  fron  thephfai  of  Marathon.  (Skelton, 
IHwi.  of  Armowr  at  Goodrich  Court,  i.  pi.  44.) 
The  fourth  specimen  was  also  finind  in  Attics. 
(Dodwell,  L  0.)  Some  of  the  noithan  natiotMi 
who  could  not  nl  t.nin  iron,  barbed  their  amW'* 
heads  with  bone.    ( 1  acic  Gtrm.  46.) 

The  use  of  barbed  (adimeae,  hauuUae%  and  poi- 
Boned  arrows  {pemenatae  Kujiltae)  is  always  repre- 
sented by  the  Greek  and  Romaii  aulli.>rs  as  the 
characteristic  of  barbarous  nations.  It  i.s  attri- 
buted  to  the  Sauromalae  and  Ootae  (Ovid.  Trill. 
UL  10.  69,  64,  de  PoHto,  IT.  7.  11,  12)  :  to  the 
Servii  (Arnold!,  CArYW.  iS/av.  4.  f  8)  and  St  vthians 
(Plin.  H.  N.  X.  S3,  s.  115X  and  to  the' Arabs 
(l^ollux,  i.  10)  and  Moors.  (Hor.awiN.  i  32.  8.) 
When  1'!v<sm:s  wishes  to  have  recourse  to  this  in- 
sidious practice,  he  is  obliged  to  travel  north  of  the 
country  of  the  Thcsprotians  (Horn.  Od.  L  261 — 
263)  ;  and  the  cbusical  authors  who  mention  it 
do  so  in  terms  of  condemnation.  (Horn.  Plin. 
U.  ee.;  Aelian,  H.A.  v.  16.)  The  poison  applied 
to  the  tipe  of  arrows  havu^  been  called  ioaimm 
(To^tHhyy,  on  aeeoont  of  ita  oonMCtion  with  the 
ttM  of  the  bow  (Plin.  //.  ,V.  xvi.  10.  s.  20  ;  Festun, 
s.  e. ;  Diosoor.  vi.  20),  the  signification  of  this  term 
was  afttfward*  oattaBdad  to  poMOM  ia  general. 
(Plant  Afcrr.  il  4.  4 }  H«r.  ^pod,  rm.  61 ; 
Propert.  i.  5.  6.) 

II.  The  excellence  of  tbo  ahaft  consisted  in 
bfling  long  and  at  the  same  time  straight,  and,  if 
it  was  of  light  wood,  in  being  well  polished.  {Uv*. 
SeuL  138.)  But  it  often  ctttuiited  of  a  smooth 
caiM  or  reed  {Artmdo  domut  or  pkr^gmiht.  Linn.), 
and  on  thio  aeeoont  the  whole  amw  wae  called 
either  arumdo  in  the  one  case  (Virg.  Aen.  iv.  fiO — 
73,  T.  525  ;  Ovid.  Met.  i.  471,  viii.  382),  or 
ealamm  in  the  other.  (Vif^g.  Bwt.  iii.  12,  IS ;  Ovid. 
Met.  vii.  77B  ;  Hor.  Cann.  i.  15.  17  ;  Juv.  ziii. 
HO.)  In  the  Kgyptian  tomb*  reed-arrows  have  been 
found,  varying  from  34  to  22  inches  in  length. 
They  show  the  slit  {yXvtpU,  Horn.  //.  iv.  122, 
CM.  ui.  cut  in  the  reed  for  Axing  it  upon 
the  string.  (Wflkimon,  Mm.  flwf  Oi*  dhe.  toL  i 
pdOd.) 
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111.  The  feAtlMn  an  sbcwn  on  ancMOt  noou- 
BMntt  ofalVkindb,  and  am  fodkatod  hf  tb*  terns 

Ui-if  (Vinj.  Ai'H.  ix.  .*7n,  xii.  1^1  f  t,  j-etiJf'i'f  ,»a- 

^irU,  (Hmb.  iL  T.  171.)   TlHi  am>«a  «£  Uaica. 
1m  are  Mid  to  bare  been  feathoed  ftm  tb*  WMgl 
of  a  black  eagle.   (Hrn.  ^  f.  > 
Baaidea  tka  w»  af  arrows  in  tha  anifaary  way, 

thrr  wrre  ■ometimet  employed  to  carry  ftre.  Jaliiu 
Cirsar  attempted  to  »ct  Antonj't  thips  on  fire  by 
»<^ndinff  wvp^fta  from  the  bowi  of  hii  archer*. 
(Di«n  Cam.  L  A  iMad-dfCM  of  maU  airowa  it 
aaid  to  tiav«  htm  wam  hf  Hm  Tiidiam  (Piitdmtrax, 

/.  r.\tlu'  Nu'.iaiis  ami  Kc}  ['tlaus,  ctht-r  nrjcn- 
tal  Dationa.    (Claudiait,  d*  \ttpL  Uomor.  222, 

In  the  Ori'i  k  mni  Hotnan  aniiit's  the  *>i'tift'tn'i, 
more  ancienliy  oilkd  atxj'tii**,  u  t.  arcitcnt,  or 
btiwmen  (Fvattu,  :  r.),  formed  an  important  part 
of  th*»  !iffht-nrnif»d  infantry.  (Caesar,  Zfc//.  Cic.  i. 
81,  iii.  44  ;  Cic  ad  Fam,  xt.  4.)  They  belonjrcd, 
for  the  moBt  part,  to  the  alltai,  and  were  princi- 
pally Cretan*.  [Amci;s ;  Coiirrvt  i  PBARiraA  ; 

SA'tJMlNA  w .  re  th**  ^aiiic  as  tho  VrrK  nni', 
namely,  herbs  torn  up  by  their  roots  btm  within 
tbe  inelenm  oi  the  Capitol,  wfaieh  were  alwaji 

carri<  •{  1v  the  Fetiales  or  amhn>-*n(1rtr<,  wfu  i.  iIk-v 
ireut  to  a  luTpi^  people  to  dcntuid  re«uiut,iau  fur 
WlWia  eommittcd  afn^inat  the  Ramans,  nr  to  make 
R  tn^ty.  fFhriAi  1  They  j;.  rvid  to  nuarl\  tiif 
Biicr<;d  cli  ir.u-irr  ot  lUe  tMul»aa*a»iurs,  txnd  answered 
the  same  purj><t»e  as  the  Greek  KttpiMttio.  (Flin. 
#r.M  «xiL  '2.  s.  3  ;  Liv.  L  24,  xxx.  43  ;  Diff.  1. 
tit.  8.  a.  8.)  Pliny  (I.e.)  also  aays  that  mtvmma 
Were  w^i-d  m  rrir;A/.f.«  i'<<l-!>i-is,  l>y  whii  h  w  o  miut 
naderstand  expiations  and  lustrations.  The  word 
Vmhtim  aeena  t«  hatra  been  appliad  taaay  kind  af 
herb,  or  to  the  houghii  and  leave*  cf  aiiv  kind  of 
tree,  gathered  £rom  a  pure  or  sacred  piace.  (:5crT. 
FM9.ilea.ziL  120.) 
Accordiiift  to  Fcstiis  ('*.  r.\  th<'  vrhenae  wcTf 
called  ntfjmiMu^  that  ik,  |inr.  )i<<i1>s  l)ecauie  tiifv 
were  taken  by  the  tmiMil  or  the  praetor  from  a 
■acred  {tamcto )  phu^  to  ((ire  to  l^ati  when  setting 
out  to  make  a  treaty  or  declare  war.  He  connects 
it  with  itif  wonlfl  .«'««</u«  and  '^'innrr,  and  it  is  not 

at  ali  inipo'ssible  tbat  it  nuj  contain  tke  same  root, 
which  appears  tea  tiiBiiler  Cam  in  •■0^(sa>|7-«Mii, 

8ti(n)e-tu») :  Marv  i.'»n  ijil^.  t.r.)  haw  i^wr  n)ak<  «  a 
ridiculous  mistake,  when  lie  derivt-s  s.niatu  from 
Sanmina. 

.Miill.'f  Fenfttm,  p.  .'520")  tJiinkn,  that  unmi-n- 
inm  is  tlic  &Aai0  uurd  >"</ rim,  although  uned  re- 
specting another  thin^  liy  the  Anagnianiea.  (M. 
Aurelius,  m  EpitL  ad  Fnmkut.  iv.  4.) 

SAUIJM  was  thedoak  worn  by  the  Ronvin  sol- 

diors  au^\  inferior  officers,  in  (Mntradistiiictiini  to  the 

Paludautentum  of  the  genenU  and  superior  officer*. 
[PALUDAVBitTirif;]  It  itiiMiliaopjinaitientatiM 

toga  or  garl»  of  pcactsand  wo  accordini;ly  find  that 
when  there  wan  a  wnr  in  Italy,  all  citixens  put  on 
the  sagum  even  in  the  eity,  with  the  exceptioa  of 
th<v«<'  of  consular  rank  (unffn  nimere,  ad  $affa  ire, 
M  ta^i  eww,  Cic.  FMd,  viii.  11,  v.  12,  xiv.  1)  : 
baoee  ia  the  Soehd  or  Marsic  war  the  Rni.'iini  w  a< 
worn  for  two  jwin  (Ut.  ^pit.  72,  73 ;  VeU. 
Pat  il  16.) 

The  sagum  was  open  in  the  front,  and  usually 
fastened  across  the  ihouldefB  by  a  dma^  thoi^h 
not  always  (TiebelL  Poll.  TWff.  J^rmm.  10):  it 


that 


SALIENTE?. 

resembled  in  £an&  the  Pakdamentnm  (see  wood- 
cuts, p.  854\  •■  weaoe  ftvm  the  ipedmst  of  it 

on  th<>  coliiinn  of  Tra;an  and  other  anciont  rrnvni;- 
ments.  It  was  thick  and  made  uf  wmA  (^art. 
SIT.  159),  whence  the  name  is  sometimes  giren  to 
the  woc,l  u.*tMf.  (Varro,  I..  L.  v.  167.  od.  Sluilor 
The  duak  «um  by  th«;  gv.'icnU  aiid  »upcrioc  aomstn 
il  aometimes  called  sagum  {Pumicmm  amftmit  Hk. 
Kp  ix.  28),  but  the  diminutive  Smmiium  ia  asoie 
commonly  used  in  such  cases.  (Omi^mn  SiL  ItaL 
n .    1 9,  XTiL  528  ;  Li%.  xxi.  17.  xxml  ) 

i'he  doak  wont  by  the  northern  nations  ef 
Europe  is  also  called  sagum :  see  weadcat,  p.  21%, 
w  li<  rv  three  Sarmallatis  arc  rrprrsented  with  sa^ra, 
and  compare  Pallium,  p.  852.  The  G« 
sagom  is  nMntiened  hf  Taettaa  (Omm.  17) : 
w  i m  ly  the  Gauls  swms  to  havr  )«en  a 
plaid  {wfsit>jiur  #t^/Ww«i,  Tac  U%tt.  iL  20). 

The  outer  garment  worn  hf  llwfa  and  poor 
pcruins  is  also  sometimes  called  srigum.  (CofaMfL 
L  8  :  compare  Dig.  34.  tit  2.  s.  23.  $  2.) 

SALAMI  NI A.  [Parali's.] 

SALA'HIUM,  a  mkKj.  The  ancwita  dnise 
the  ward  fran  aal»  i  «.  ailt  ( Plin.  V.  M  xxxL  41  > ; 
ihp  n>i'"tt  neii  Nvirv  thing  to  RU['}it>rt  hnni-ui 
being  thus  mentioned  as  a  representative  for  all 
othen.  Salartimi  tbeielare  eamprisfd  aB  the  ff- 
xi-ionnwith  w  hirh  the  l^nman  officers  wen  sap- 
pUcd,  m  well  a»  their  pay  in  money.  In  the  time 
of  the  republic  the  name  salarium  does  not  appear 
to  have  iieen  used  ;  it  was  Aogustos  who  in  order 
to  place  the  goremors  of  prorinoes  and  other  mili- 
tary officers  in  a  greater  state  of  dependence,  care 
salaries  to  them  or  ceruin  sum  of  moaegrf  to  which 
afterwards  Tarieoi  supplies  ia  kind  wate  added. 
(Sii  t.  Am.  ^6;  Tacit  Affrie.  42;  Treh.  Poll 
C  W.  14  and  15  ;  Flav.  V<^HSG.i'ro6. 4.)  Ueiate 
the  time  of  Angnotai^  the  pfovncial  asanotiaica 
h.ul  been  provided  in  their  provinces  with  every- 
lituig  they  wanted,  through  the  mediom  of  rrdemp- 
tores  ( vd^exetX  vh*  VMoitMlE,  for  a  awlain  sum 
paid  hy  till'  state,  to  provide  the  tmrpnwra  with  all 
that  was  neccssari"  to  thotu.  Duriiig  llic  emjwre 
we  find  instancofi  of  the  f<alanum  being  paid  to  a 
penon  who  had  obtained  a  protriooe,  bnt  «aa 
verthelees  not  sHowed  to  govern  it  la  ikS*  case 
t)io  Balari'lin  was  n  coni]K'n'v;ition  for  the  Iionour 
and  advantages  which  be  might  have  derived  fnm 
the  aetaai  goTonnaent  «f  a  pNviaea,  wlienee  wa 
can  M-.nrcfly  infer  that  the  imtn  of  10,000  Aesten-"  ^ 
which  was  ottered  on  snch  an  occasion  (Dion  Cass. 
Ixxviii.  9^  wm  the  nfolar  Miviani  for  a  pte- 

consid. 

Solaria  were  also  given  under  tba  empire  to 
other  offlflofa,  as  to  military  tribaaes  (Plin.  H.  \. 
xxxir.  6  ;  Jut.  iil  132),  toaaseaseces  [Aaaaaaoa], 

to  senators  (Suet  A'era,  10),  to  the  comites  of  the 
princeps  on  hi«  exjieditions  (Suet,  T'lt.  46*.  and 
others.  Antoniniu  Pius  fixed  the  aalaria  of  all 
the  rhotaridaat  and  philooopham  dnaofboat  the 

empire  ^Capitol,  Fins,  11),  and  when  f>erM>Tis 
did  not  fulfil  their  duties,  he  puuUthed  them  ly 
deducting  from  their  salaries.    (Capitol,  ibid.  7.) 

Alexander  Sevenis  instituted  fixed  salaries  for 
rhetoricians,  ■:raininariau4,  phyiiciaui,  haniamces, 
mathenintieian-s  mechanicians  and  architects  (Lam- 
prid.  Jlex.  Sev.  44)  ;  but  to  how  much  these  sabi- 
ries  amounted  we  are  not  infimned.  Respecting 
the  p.iy  which  ONlain  daiMi  of  pikats  received, 
see  SacBRixMi  £L.  &} 

8AURriTE&  (FoNK,  p.  544,  b.] 
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SA'LII  were  pricsU  of  Mars  Gradivua,  and  are 
■nd  to  luiT*  been  uutituted  by  Numa.  They 
were  twi'lve  in  inimhcr,  chosoii  from  tin-  jatrici.ins 
even  in  the  laUsi  tuiiea,  and  tunncti  an  ecclesina- 
ticai  corporation.  (Liv.  i.  20;  Dionyt.  ii  70;  Cic 
Hep.  ii.  14  ;  Ucta  juveubu  patrieia^  Luoan,  iz. 
478.)  They  hod  the  can  of  the  twelve  Ancilia, 
U'hich  were  kept  in  the  temple  of  Man  ua  the 
PalatUM  bill,  wDasoa  tboae  priesU  were  aometiiBM 
callad  Salti  Pahliw  to  diattngaith  tlien  bam  tlw 
other  Salii  mentioned  beknv.  The  disttnguiihiog 
dreaa  of  the  Salii  waa  an  embroidered  tonic  bound 
with  m  hnaen  bdt,  tlw  tmbca,  and  die  Apex,  alM 
worn  by  the  FlainiiK'?.  [Apix.]  Each  hail  a 
•word  by  his  side,  and  iu  hu  rigti!  hand  n  spe^ir 
or  staff.    (Dionya.  /.  e.) 

The  festival  of  Mars  was  celebrated  by  the 
Salii  on  the  1st  of  March  and  for  sereml  successive 
daji ;  on  which  occasion  thoj  were  accustomed  to 
M  thnNuh  the  dtjr  in  tboir  oAetal  dress  carnriog 
tlw  ancina  in  tlieir  loft  haodt  or  suspended  han 
thoir  shoulders,  and  at  the  same  time  Hingint;  and 
daadi^.  In  the  danoe  they  atruck  the  thielda 
with  mda  ao  aa  to  koap  line  with  tboir  vdcao  and 
with  the  movements  of  the  dance.  (Liv.  I.e.; 
Diooya.  Le.;  Hot.  Cttrm,  i.  SO.  1,  iv.  1.  28). 
FnB  tkoir  ^WT'lg  Ovid,  apparently  with  cor- 
rectnens,  drrires  their  name  (/•'«*/.  iii.  387).  The 
•ongs  or  hymns,  which  they  sang  on  this  occa«ion 
(Saliaria  «mmiMk,  Hot.  Ep.  ii.  1.  86  ;  Tac  Aitn. 
iu  83),  were  ealled  AtammtOy  A  iiawnw<B|  or 
AaamatiOy  of  which  the  etymology  il  oneertoin. 
Giittling  {(iesch.  <lcr  Hum.  Stuahv.  p.  lf)2)  thinks 
they  were  ao  called  becauae  they  ware  tuog  with- 
out any  mnaieal  aeeonpMunanV  mua  voe$;  hat 
th!«  ctvnioliijjry  is  <)i.j>oaed  to  the  ez]>r«>s4  HLntcmcnt 
of  Diouysius  (lii.  3'J).  Some  idea  of  the  subject 
of  tbete  ioag*  may  be  obtoined  from  a  poaaage  in 
Virgil  (Aert.  viii.  286),  and  a  small  fnifin'-ut  of 
them  is  preserved  by  Varro  {L.  L.  \n.  "Jtj,  ed. 
MBUer).  In  later  timfO  they  were  scarcely  un- 
derstood ereo  Igr  the  jprieata  themselves.  ( V^arro, 
L.  L.  riL  2  ;  Hor.  Ep.  ii.  I.  86  ;  Quintil.  i.  6. 
p.  54,  Ripont.)  The  praises  of  Mamuriua  V'l  t  wring 
Ibnncd  the  principal  sabject  of  tbeae  aoogs,  though 
who  Mamnriiu  Vetariu  waa,  the  anetenta  theni- 

frolvcs  were  nut  a^ffi'd  ujn>n.  (\'arn>.  /,.  A.  vi.  45.) 
He  is  generally  said  to  be  the  armourtrr,  who  made 
oloTen  aoeilia  like  the  one  that  waa  aaat  flon 
heaven  in  the  reign  of  Numa.  (Festus,*.  r.  .\fam. 
Vet.;  Dionys,  ii.  71  ;  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  384),  but 
aomo  modem  writeia  auppoee  it  to  bt  oierdy 
another  name  of  Mara.  Beaides,  howerer,  the 
praises  of  Mamurius,  the  venea,  which  the  Salii 
nng,  appear  to  have  contained  a  kind  uf  theogony, 
in  which  the  piaiaca  of  all  the  celestial  deitiea 
were  eelebrated,  with  the  exception  of  Venoa. 

(Macmli.  S'lt.  i.  1'^.)  Tlu-  mix.-.h  in  lioihcir  rif 
each  god  were  called  by  the  respective  names  of 
each,  aa  Jaattii,  Jnaonii,  MinervtL   (Fealaa, «.  v. 

Antitu^nta.)  Divine  honour  was  paid  to  some  of 
the  emperon  by  inserting  their  names  in  the  songs 
of  the  SaliL  This  honour  waa  first  bestowed 
upon  Augustus  (Monum.  Ancyr.),  and  afterwards 
upon  Gi  rmanicus  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  83)  ;  and  when 
Verus  died,  bis  name  wjw  insi-rted  in  the  son^f  of 
the  Salii  by  oonunand  of  M.  Antoninus.  (Capitol. 
Af.  Amt,  PkU.  21.) 

At  the  rone  lusion  of  the  festival  the  Salii  were 
accustomed  to  partake  of  a  splendid  entertainment 
in  Uw  tempb  of  lian^  whi^  waa  pnveibial  te 


iu  excellence.  (Suet  Clamd.  33  ;  Cic  ad  AtL  t. 
9  ;  Hor.  Canm.  L  37.)  The  members  of  the  eol- 
legium  were  elected  by  co-optati.m.  Wo  nad  of 
the  dignities  of  praesul,  vates,  and  uiagialir  in  the 
collegium.    (CapitoL  Ibid.  4.) 

The  shape  of  the  ancile  is  exhibited  in  the  an- 
nexed cat,  taken  from  an  ancient  gem  in  the  Floren- 
tine cabinet,  which  iihi-.tnites  the  occoiuits  of  the 
ancient  writers  that  iu  form  waa  oval,  but  with 
the  two  sides  reeediag  iawarda  with  an  ereo  eurr- 
ature,  and  so  as  to  make  it  broader  at  the  ends 
than  in  the  middle.  The  panons  engaged  in  car> 
ryiqg  thaaa  aacilia  on  their  ahoaldem,  soapeaded 
from  a  pole,  arc  probably  servants  of  the  Salii  ; 
and  the  ripre»eutatiun  agrees  exociiy  with  the 
statement  of  Diooysius  (ii.  70)  mihraa  btnipireu 
Ifprmuhm  M  asv^raw  KOfdCwMrt.  At  the  top  of 
the  cat  is  represented  one  of  the  rods  with  which 
the  Salii  wvrv  accustomed  tn  l>eat  the  sliield  in 
their  dance,  as  already  described.  (Omter,  Inter* 
p.  ceeebiT.  noto  9L) 


Tuilus  HoBtilius  established  another  collegium 
of  Salii  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  which  he  made  in  • 
war  with  the  Sabines.  Thes*^  Salii  were  also 
twelve  in  number,  chosen  from  the  patricians,  and 
appeared  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
(juirinus.  They  were  caltod  the  Salii  Collini, 
Agonoles  or  Agonenscs.  (Lit.  L  37  ;  Dkmys.  tL 
7(1,  iii.  32  ;  Varro,  L.  vi.  14.)  Niebuhr  (//.>'. 
(j^homg^rvH,  iii.  p.  351)  suppoeos,  that  the  oldest 
•ad  moot  flhiatrious  coUeg^  the  PkhUiDe  Salii, 
were  rhoj<-n  orik'in.illy  from  the  oldest  tribe,  ihc 
liuinnes,  and  the  one  instituted  by  Tuilus  Hostiluis 
or  the  guirinalian  fitMtt  the  TltMB  akoe:  a  third 
college  tor  the  Lnoeres  was  never  established. 
(Compare  Ilartung,  Die  Religion  derliomer^  voL  iL 
p.  Ki.l) 

SALl'NAE  (Ut^  4A«vi^Mr>,  a  salt-worlt. 
(Varro,  <fe  £.  £al.  Till  35,  ed.  Spengel.)  AI- 

tln  iiL'h  the  .liicienla  were  well  acquainted  with 
rock-salt  (Herod,  iv.  181  — 185;  £a«s  6pvKToly 
i. «.  **  feanl  Mlt,**  Airian,  Etrptd.  Atem.  iiL  4.  pp. 
If)l,lfi2,  ed.  Rlan.\  and  ahhontrh  they  obtained 
salt  likewise  from  certain  inland  lakes  (Herod,  viu 
30)  and  from  natural  springs  or  brine-piu  (Cic 
SaL  Dear.  iL  53  ;  Plin.  //.  N.  xxxL  7.  s.  39 — 
42),  and  found  no  small  quantity  on  certain  shores 
where  it  u;i<i  con^*aled  by  the  heat  of  the  sun 
without  human  labour  (S\fi  o^^/mn'oi,  Uond.  iv. 
53  ;  Plm.  t  a),  yet  th.  y  obtained  by  (hr  tbe 
greatest  quantity  by  the  nianat'LHu  nt  of  works 
constructed  on  the  sea-shore,  where  it  was  natu- 
nll y  adaptad  lor  the  poipoae  by  boiqg  ao  low  and 
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flat  M  to  Im  wtily  overflowed  hy  the  m  (mari^ 

timcw.  arcue  mVimtrum,  Cul.  dr  Re  Rusf.  ii.  2),  or 
•Ten  to  be  fi  brackish  luamh  (aAi'»cli)  or  a  niarinp 
MOl  (Al^o0ii\arra,  Stnibo,  ir.  1.  g  6,  Yii.  4.  f  7; 
Capmr,  BelL  Civ.  il  37).  In  order  to  aid  the 
natural  cmporationf  (hallow  rectangular  pondi 
{mulJtfi'H  '  inu)  were  dup,  divided  from  one  an- 
other br  earthen  walli.  The  aea-water  wat  ad- 
■littMi  tUMgb  eaMla,  whfeli  wen  «p«Mid  fat  the 
pnrp<i»<',  and  clr>s«»d  again  liysluicps.  [Cataracta.] 
The  wat«r  wa«  lunrcand  more  ttrongly  impregnated 
with  aalt  ai  it  flnw(>d  from  one  pond  to  another. 
(Rutilii,  Jtiit.  i.  475—490.)  When  redioed  to 
irine  {maeto  kttmon\  it  waa  tailed  br  the  Oreeka 
Xa^i),  by  the  Ijitins  or  iahHtujo,  and  hy 

the  Spaaiarda  Nutna.  (Plin.  l.e.)  In  thia  atate  it 
was  mad  by  tbe  Egyptian*  to  pickle  ftah  (Httod. 
ii.  77),  and  hy  the  Romans  to  pn'sorvp  olives, 
cheete,  and  fleah  hkewiae.  (Cato,  de  lie  Iliut. 
7,  Mt  lOS  $  H«r.  SaL  ii,  9.  U.)  From  mano, 
which  itr-pmc  to  be  a  corruption  of  a\(ufpi6t, 
**  briny,"  the  victuala  cared  in  it  were  called  mlwa 
mwriatitxu  (Plant  Po^.  i.  2,  32,  SP.)  A«  the 
brma  which  wat  left  in  the  ponda  cryatalUud,  a 
Bum  entnifted  irith  the  can  of  than,  and  thera- 
fiire  cidlL'd  BoUnator  {a\oinryhi),Ti\k(^\  outthr-^nlt 
au  litat  it  lay  in  heaps  {lumttli  )  ii|>on  the  ^ound  to 
drain.  (Manilioa,  v.  prope  fin.;  Nicander,  AUj-. 
518,  In  Auira  (Su-ph.  Hyz  ),  in  Hriuiin 

(PluL),  and  clstiuhrre,  Ki-vixal  placea,  in  coii»e- 
queiicc  of  the  worka  (>st;il>li»hed  in  than,  ohtainad 
the  naaia  of  'AAol  or  Salimat. 

Thvsafhovt  tha  Raman  emfHre  the  aalt^woriti 
wt-re  commonly  [nibltc  prop  rty,  and  Wi-ro  let  by 
the  gt»vemin<*at  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  first 
aalt-worka  are  aaid  to  hare  been  ratabliahed  by 
Anetia  Marcius  at  Oatia-  (Liv.  i.  33 ;  Plin.  If.  X. 
XMjd.  41.)  The  publicani  who  ikrmed  theae  works 
appear  to  hare  aold  thi-  Milt,  one  of  the  most  necea- 
utf  of  all  umamoditiea,  at  a  nar  high  priM, 
whence  the  eenaon  M.  Lirhli  and  C.  Clnudiua 
(«.  c.  204)  fixed  the  prit  e  at  wluch  tho^e  who  took 
the  loaae  of  them  were  obliged  to  aeU  the  salt  to 
the  people.  At  Room  the  madrai  was  aecording  to 
this  ff'cii'iitinn  sold  for  a  sextans,  uh'!'"  "n  otniT 
parta  of  Italy  the  price  was  higher  aiid  varied. 
(Lir.  ZKiv.  17.)  *»•  aatt-warka  ja  Ilaij  and  in 
the  prormeaa  w«ra  ncy  muBaraot ;  in  conqnered 
countriea  however  they  were  aometimea  left  in  the 
poaacssion  of  ilu-ir fonuer  owners  (persons  or  towns) 
who  had  to  pay  to  Rome  only  a  fixed  rent,  but 
BMit  of  them  were  bmed  by  the  pnhlicaid.  (Bniw 
mann,  Vedigal,  Pop.  Rom.  p.  «>0,  \c  )      f  J.  Y.] 

SALI'NUM,  Jill*.  SALILLL'M,  a  saU-c-ihir. 
Among  the  poor  a  shell  a^ved  for  a  saU-cell.-ir 
(Uor.^i  3. 14;  Schol.«Ni6i&):  but  all  who  were 
raised  above  poverty  had  one  of  silver,  which  de  • 
avcnd.  d  fnim  father  to  son  (Ilor.  Cann.  ii.  10.  \  '^, 
1 4),  and  waa  accompanied  by  a  silver  plate,  which 
waa  naed  together  with  the  aBlt*edlar  in  the  do* 
mcatic  8acrific«-\  (Pcrs.  iii.  24,  25.)  [Patera.] 
These  two  articles  of  silver  were  alone  compatible 
with  the  nimpliiity  of  Roman  mannera  in  the  early 
tinea  of  the  republic  (Plin.  //.  N.  xxxiil  12.  a. 
«4  J  VaL  Max.  ir.  4.  8  3  Clatull.  xxiil  19.)  The 
aalt-oellar  wa.<i  no  doubt  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
Uble,  to  which  it  communicated  a  aaeied  chaiacttt, 
the  meal  parakin;  of  the  nature  of  a  merifiee. 
[Foct's;  Mkvsa.]  These  circumstances,  to- 
gether with  the  religioua  reverence  paid  to  aalt 
tadlhakabftnalaonpaiMoa  of  it  l«  wit  and  vi- 
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vacity,  explain  the  metaphor  by  which  the  aool  of 
a  man  ia  called  hil  aaUfanM.  (Phrak  JVm.  iL  4. 
a«,  91.)  [J.  Y.] 

SALTA'TIO  («px»»ff«»»  *PXn<"^T),  dancini? 
The  daneiiv  of  the  Qtaaka  aa  well  aa  trf  the  Ro- 
mana  bad  very  Htde  in  common  with  the  exerciae 
which  ROCS  by  that  name  in  modem  time*  1:  imt 
be  divided  into  two  kindaiKyninaatic  and  mimetic  ; 
that  ia,  H  waa  intandad  alAer  to  raptwamt  bed9r 
activity,  or  to  express  by  geatorrs,  moTcmeiits  ami 
attiiudea  certain  ideaa  or  feelinga,  and  alao  atogle 
evente  or  a  aariaa  ef  anatu,  aa  fai  rhw  wwiani  haPet. 
AU  these  roovemauti,  howcvei ,  were  acctmpanied 
by  music  ;  but  the  terma  ipxt^^  <uid  tattt^io 
were  used  in  so  much  wider  a  sense  than  oar 
word  dancing,  that  they  were  arolied  to  daa%naaa 
frmtntaa,  even  when  the  body  did  not  wove  at  alL 
(Ovid.  ArL  Am.  L  595,  iL  305;  taUurr  folif  ormlU^ 
ApuL  Met.  x.  p.  251,  ed.  Bipi.  ;  comp.  Orotcs, 
Hiat.  of  Grteee^  vol.  iv.  p.  1 14.) 

We  find  dancing  prevalent  amone  the  Grwks 
from  the  earliest  times.  It  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  Homeric  poema :  the  auitoraof  Penelope  de. 
light  tbemaelvea  with  mmie  and  dandac  (OC  i 
152,  431,  vnSL  904):  and  UWmea  ia  mMrined 
at  the  court  ofAlctnous  with  the  exhibitions  of  vfrr 
skilful  dancers,  the  rapid  movements  of  whose  feet 
excita  hia  admhatinn,  (Of.  viil  265.)  SUM 
dancers  wrre  at  all  times  highly  priz«d  br  the 
(J  recks :  we  read  of  some  who  were  presented  with 
golden  crowna,  and  had  atatuea  erected  to  their 
hooaai^  and  tlwir  memory  odebimted  by  inKrip- 
tionaL  (Plot  4$  PyA.  One.  8  •  Anthol.  Plan.  ir. 
n.  2H.3,  &c.) 

The  lively  imagination  and  mimetic  powen  ef 
the  Greeka  ftmd  abmidant  aabjeem  for  variom 

kinds  of  dances,  and  accordingly  the  names  of  no 
leas  than  'JOU  dilTcreiil  ditnces  have  come  down  to 
ua.  (Menraiua,OraA«tfr.;  Athen.  xiv.  pp.  627 — 630; 
PoUax,iT.  95^ — 111  ;  Liban.  Mp  rip  ^x  )  It 
would  he  inconaistent  with  the  nature  of  this  woric 
to  l'  ^  :\  ilcscription  of  all  that  are  known:  onlv 
the  most  important  can  be  maitiooed,  and  each  M 
will  give  aema  idea  of  Aa  dmidiif  ef  tha  amrfwwa. 

Dancing  was  oripinally  closely  connected  with 
religion  :  Plato  {l^sg.  rii.  pp.  79U,  793)  thoaght 
that  all  daoriDg  ahould  be  baaed  on  relitfion,  as  it 
waa,beaaya,  among  the  Egyptians.  The  dam^s  -  f 
the  Chortu  at  Sparta  and  in  other  Doric  states 
were  intimately  cunMecti-d  with  the  worship  of 
ApoUo,  aa  baa  been  ahowu  at  length  elaewbeM 
[CnoRoa  ;  HTPOioikMA] ;  u>dhi  all  the  puMie 
festiv.ils,  which  Were  so  numerous  amon^  the 
Cireeks,  dancing  formed  a  very  prominent  part. 
All  the  religious  d.inct's,  with  the exaeptimi  or^a 
Bacchic  and  the  Corybantian,  wt>re  vrrr  simple, 
and  consisted  of  gentle  movemeuu  of  the  hoAj 
with  various  turnings  and  windings  around  tba 
altar :  aucb  a  dance  was  the  y^porea,  which  The- 
sena  ii  mid  to  hava  perfcrmed  at  IMoa  on  bis 
return  from  Crete.  (Plut  Thrs.  21.)  The  Dionv- 
siac  or  Bacchic  and  the  Corybantian  were  of  a 
very  diArent  nature.  In  the  ftnncr  the  life  and 
adventures  of  the  god  were  pepresfnted  by  mimetie 
dancing  [Dio.wsu.]:  thu  dance  called  ^aitxutk 
by  Lucian  («b!  SalL  79),  waa  a  Satyric  danca  and 
ebiafljr  pievuled  in  Ionia  and  PootuB  ;  the  most 
iltnstrions  mn  in  the  itata  danced  in  it,  repre- 
senting Titans,  Corybantians,  Satyrs,  and  husband- 
men ;  and  the  apectaton  were  ao  delighted  with 
aAibitiaii,  that  tbej  nnaiiMd  tSxSa%  tba 
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wImI*  daj  to  witneH  h,  tonggtM  of  ererrthing 
else.  The  Coryl>antmn  was  of  a  very  wild  cha- 
racter :  it  was  chiefly  danced  in  Phrygia  and  in 
Crete  ;  the  dancers  were  armed,  struck  their 
swords  against  their  shields,  and  displrxypd  the 
most  extravagant  fuiy  ;  it  wa«  accompanied  chietiy 
bj  ths  fluto*  (Lodtti,  A  8 1  Bliu.  z.    47S ; 


plat.  CriL  p.  54.)  The  preceding  woodcut  from 
the  Mnieo  no  Clementine  (vol.  iv.  pL  2)  is  mp- 
posed  to  reprc-n-nt  :»  CoryKmtian  dance.  Reopeei* 
ing  the  daucL>s  in  the  theatre,  tec  Ciiukus. 

Dndog  WW  l9plMl  to  mnoMtic  purpMsees  and 
to  tniiiiDg  far  mu;  efpodaOj  in  the  Doiie  states, 
■ad  «M  belioTed  to  have  contrflmted  nneh 
to  the  SQcceM  of  the  Dorians  in  war,  as  it  enabled 
then  to  perform  tbeir  evolutions  simultaneously 
and  hi  etdtf.  Heim  th«  poet  SocmlM  <  Athn. 

01  8i  xop^'*  Ki^Xum  deoliff  rifting,  Hpirrot 

There  were  various  dances  in  early  times,  which 
served  as  a  preparation  for  ^^'ar :  hence  Homer 
(JL  xi.  49,  xiu  77)  calls  the  Iloplites  wpwXrffj,  a 
war-dance  having  been  called  irpvXit  by  the  Cre- 
tans, {Muller,  />>r.  iii.  12.  §  10.)  Of  such  dances 
the  roost  celebrated  was  the  Pynhic  (4  Hti^xv)* 
of  which  die  «;pdXtf  was  pfobably  only  aaether 
name:  this  Plato  vii.  p.  81.5)  takes  as  the 

representative  of  all  war  dances.  The  invention  of 
this  dance  is  placed  in  the  mythical  age,  and  is 
usually  n-ssiyned  to  one  Pyrrhicon,  but  most  of  the 
accounts  agree  in  assigning  it  a  Cretan  or  iSpartan 
OCigiD  ;  though  others  refer  it  to  Pyrrhus  or  Nco- 
pMemos,  the  Mm  of  AcbiUce*  apparently  misled  by 
the  name,  for  ft  was  imdeobtedly  of  Done  origin. 
(.\theii.  xiv.  p.  G30,  e  ;  Strab.  x.  p.  466  ;  Plat. 
Ltg.  p.  796  i  Lucian,  lb.  9.)  It  was  danced  to 
the  iomidef  the  flot^  and  its  ttme  was  very  quick 
and  light,  as  is  shown  by  the  name  of  the  Pvrrhic 
foot  i^'^)s  which  must  be  connected  with  this 
diuice:  and  from  the  same  source  came  also  the 
Proceleusraatic  (»*'^)  or  challenging  foot  (MUl- 
ler,  HUt.  of  the  LUeraL  of  Oreeee,  p.  161.)  The 
Pyrrhic  dance  was  performed  in  different  ways  at 
varioas  times  and  m  various  countries,  for  it  was 
by  no  neaat  confined  to  the  Dorie  statai.  Phito 
(L'y-  vii.  p.  81.5)  do^crihes  it  ai  representing  by 
rapid  movemeuu  of  the  bixiy  the  way  in  which 
missiles  and  blows  from  weapons  wen  avoided, 
and  aUo  the  mode  in  whicn  the  enemy  were 
attacked.  In  the  non-Doric  states  it  was  pro- 
bably not  practised  as  a  training  for  war,  but 
only  M  a  numetic  dance:  tbos  we  read  of  its  being 
danced  by  women  to  entertdn  a  company.  (Xen. 
Anab.  vi.  1.  §  12.)  It  was  also  performed  at 
Athens  at  tbe  greater  and  lesser  Ponathenaea  bv 
Bphebi,  who  were  called  PynfciehisU  (nv^^ixiorol) 
and  were  trained  at  the  ex[>enso  of  tbe  Choragtis. 
(ScboL  ad  ArUtoph,  Nub.  968  j  Lysias,  &>roA. 


SmpoioK.  p.  698,  Reiske.)    In  the  meantainous 

parts  of  Thessaly  and  Macedon  dances  are  per- 
formed at  the  present  day  by  men  armed  with 
muskets  and  swords.  (Dadwill,  Tbnr  tiknagk 
Greece^  vol  ii.  pp.  21,  22.) 

The  following  woodcut,  taken  from  Sir  W. 
Hamilton's  \-ases  (ed.  Tisehbein,  vol  I  pL  60), 
re^wesnti  three  PyivfaieislB,  two  of  whom  with 
shieM  and  swoid  are  engiged  b  the  dance,  while 
the  third  is  standing  with  a  sword.  Above  tin  in 
is  a  female  balancing  herself  on  the  bead  of  one, 
and  apparently  in  the  act  of  pecforming  a  sonimit  ; 
she  no  doubt  is  takiiirf  part  in  the  dance,  and  per- 
forming a  very  artutic  kind  of  Kviiarnois  or 
tumbling,  for  the  Greek  perfbnnanoes  of  this  lund 
fUpaii  aqy  thing  w«  cnn  inrnginii  in  modem  times^ 
Her  danger  b  hicreaaed  by  the  person  below,  who 
holds  a  sword  pointing  towards  her.  A  female  spec- 
tator sitting  looks  on  astonished  at  the  exhibitiflo. 


The  Pynbie  danee  was  introduced  m  the  publie 

games  at  Rome  by  Julius  C;\i  f.ar,  wlicn  it  wan 
danced  by  the  children  of  the  leading  men  in  Asia 
and  Bithynia.  (Suet  JuL  Can.  39.)  It  seeme 
to  have  been  much  liket!  by  the  Romans  ;  it  was 
exhibited  both  by  Caligula  and  Nero  (Dion  Cast. 
Ix.  7  ;  Suet  AVr.  lU),  and  also  frequently  by 
Hadrian.  (Spartian.  ^o<<r.  19.)  Atheoaens  (jut. 
p.  631,  a)  says  that  the  P3rrrhie  danee  was  stilt 
pnu  tised  in  his  time  (the  third  century  a.  n.)  at 
Sparta,  where  it  was  danced  by  boys  from  the  age 
of  fifteen,  but  that  in  other  places  it  had  beeome  a 
species  of  Dionysiac  dance,  in  which  the  history  of 
Dionysus  was  represented,  and  where  the  dancers 
instead  of  arms  carried  the  thyrsns  and  tavehati 

Another  important  gymnastic  dance  was  per- 
formed at  tbe  festival  of  yvnwtwuMa  at  Sparta  in 
commemoration  of  the  battle  at  Thyrea,  where  the 
chief  object  according  to  Miiller  {JDor,  iv.  6.  §  8) 
was  to  tepnaent  gynmastie  aMfdaw  and  daiMiQ|g 
in  intimate  union :  respecting  tiia  daUM  at  thia 
festival,  see  Uvmnopakdia. 

There  were  other  dances,  l)esidea  the  PyilUe,tB 
which  the  performers  had  arms,  but  these  seem  to 
have  been  entirely  mimetic,  and  not  practised  with 
any  view  to  training  fur  «-ar.  Such  was  tbe 
Kopiraia  peculiar  to  the  Aanianians  and  Mayaetee, 
whidi  waa  perftnned  by  two  aimed  umb  in  tho 
following  manner :  one  lays  down  his  arms,  sows 
tbe  ground,  and  ploughs  with  a  yoke  of  oxen,  fre- 
quently looking  araond  as  if  aftaid ;  then  comes  a 
robber,  whom  as  soon  as  the  other  sees,  he  snatches 
j  up  bis  arms  and  fights  with  him  for  the  oxen.  All 
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time  moTeatcnti  arc  rfajr  tluaical,  accotnpAuicd  by 
tW  fiote.   Ac  hrt  tiM  robber  bind*  tlM  «Mti  iod 

driren  av\.iy  the  oxen,  but  <>imi>nimet  the  hutliand- 
nuui  oonqiien.  ( Xen.  ^im6.  vu  1.  7*  tf;  Athen.  i. 
pp.  I5,(,lff,a;  liuiiB.Tyr.iNHkXxnii.0  Similar 
d.iiicri  ItT  pf'TBons  With  nrrrt*  nrr  mfmlioncl  by 
Xciiujjhua  uu  ibc  ftauic  ocva^imi.  Tlii  .se  d;ince« 
■wen  frequently  performed  at  banquet!  for  the  cn- 
tartaiiuateot  id  tbe  guaMi  (Athso.  iv.  p.  lAA,  b.). 
At  banquet!  likewise  the  imffimrrnp**  srtura- 

Men»  WIT.'  (n-qiiriitlv  iiilrrxiucol.    1  hi  M'  (uiiiM.  rs. 

iu  the  course  of  their  dance,  tiung  thetnaeivcs  oti 
tMr  havb  aad  alHrbted  «^fn  «a  ibmr  feet 

mpi/^pifitvot  KvStttrmvi  xutAsft^  I'Uut,  fyynp.  c. 
16,  p.  190).  We  read  of  irw**«rr»|T^p«»  as  early 
a^  till.'  time  nf  Hnni.  r.  (//.  XMii.  605,  Oti.  ir.  18.) 
Tiiey  were  aUo  ;i«.cuj>ii>ni<>ii  to  ia;ike  their  sompraet 
over  knivei  or  iwordi,  which  waa  called  Kvtiarai^ 
fmx^^-  (HIato,  EtUifd.  €.  56.  f. '<i»A  i  Xen. 
Mim.  1  3.  §  9,  S)imp.  iL  U  ;  A11mb.W.  pi  139,  <1 ; 
Pollux,  iu.  I  'M.)  The  way  in  which  this  foat  was 
performed  is  described  by  X*ii<n>hon,  who  tay* 
(Sfmp.  iL  1 1 )  that  •  cilde  wtu  rnuit  q«it«  Mi  of 
upright  »-v  r';.  :iii.l  tint  tTi.'  daim-r  f«'r  TaiTa 
4Kv€ierra  Jt  Ka\  t^^KuSi'mx  intft  avrwr;  aiid  it  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  fMriowiiig  cut  taken  from 
the  Museo  iJorfumico^  vol.  vii.  tav.  5tt,  ( Decker, 
Chtiriklft^  Tol.  i.  p.  4y9,  vol.  ii.  p.  287.)  We  l<«m 
from  Tucitus  (Cr'efm  24)  that  the  Gtrnnan  youths 
also  oaed  to  dance  aswag  •wwdi  Mid  apcai*  pouted 


Other  kinds  of  doncca  were  frequently  performed 
at  entertainments,  in  Rome  as  well  as  in  Greece, 
by  courtecaiis,  many  of  which  were  of  a  very  inde* 
cool  and  kMcivioiu  oaiura.  (MAcrobk  SaL  iL  10 ; 
Ptaat  9Uok.  V.  3. 1 1.)  The  danoen  wem  to  have 
fri'ijiii'iitly  represetiti  <1  Racchftnul* :  m.-my  such 
dancers  occur  ia  the  painting  found  JlercuU- 
neiUB  and  Ponpeii  in  a  tanoty  of  graceful  atti- 
tudes. fSoc  3/ifjino  ^'>rfcHfin,  \\<\.  vii.  tar.  34— 
40,  Toi.  ix.  tav.  17,  vol.  x.  uv.     o,  jl.) 

tfao  dances  performed  without  arms  one 
of  the  most  iroportaat  was  the  ^mi,  which  was 
danced  at  Sparta  by  youths  and  maidens  together ; 
the  yuiuh  daiK'fd  tir.it  wimo  iii  DVi'iiu'iits  Huitcd  to 
hia  itfe,  and  of  a  militazy  nature  ;  the  uutiden  ful  - 
lowed  in  nearand  itepo  and  with  feminine  ges- 
tiirt'-t.  Lucian  {d»  H'l^l.  l~)  Kiys  that  it  \va.H 
•imilar  to  the  dance  pcttormed  at  the  G^nnnopaedia. 
(Oom|Mn  M Ollaiv  Oor.  iv.  6.  §  .%.)  Another  com- 
mon dance  at  Sparta  vrm  th.'  liJpisin  (Biiatris), 
which  was  nmch  pniclised  butu  by  men  and  women. 

The  daiMi  conuciMl  in  ifvmgiat  npidly  fimm  the 


i ground,  and  striking  tbe  fieet  behind ;  a  feat  of 
which  a  SpBiian  weoMii  in  ArietopiiMw  (Lym^. 
-K)  priilcH  lirrsi'lf  ( ii*'aWLfaai'  uraj  -worl  vi'yoM 
tiXAitfiM).  '1  he  number  wt  i>ucii-»i  ul  strokes  was 
counted,  and  the  Meet  skilful  rcH  tnved|N«ea.  We 
are  told  by  a  veree  which  ha<  bot-n  pre**T-red  by 
Holluz  <iv.  102>,  thul  u  Ldcuuian  girl  li^kA  danced 
the  bibosis  a  thousat>d  times,  which  was  more  tksa 
had  ever  beea  dooe  befece.  (MUUct^  Xterwwf.  in 
(J.  §  «.) 

In  in.iriy  <  f  l!ic  rjr.ek  states  ih'-  art  of  dancinx 
was  carried  to  great  psrfection  by  females.,  whe 
were  frequently  engi^ied  10  add  l»  the  plewane 

and  eni.iv:iii  [it  f{  nii  ii  at  l!i.-ir  .<viiijy .siiu  The«e 
dancer*  OIK'S rs  belonged  to  the  betarrae.  XeM* 
phun  (Sjfmp.'ix.  t^7)  dflteribee  a  BUiMtie  danee 
which  was  represented  at  a  symposium,  where 
Socratea  was  present.  It  was  performed  by  a 
maiden  and  a  ronth,  belonging  to  a  Syracnsian, 
who  ie  called  too  ifx^KToAtddetca^os,  and  wrgrt' 
sented  the  fovea  «f  Die»yMia  tttd  AEiMtoa^ 

K  ^  tha  Hamiti  m  the  tj^t-wya  eee 
j  Fi;.MAttBt/Lue. 

'  cirnt  tim.''*  in  chihuh  ti-m  v\  tt!i  n-li^nons  festivals 
«uid  rites,  aiiil  |ir.tLis^d  a4;turJuig  to  Scrvius 
{ad  VwftK*  '.  V.  ~,  .Vk  because  the  ancients  thought 
that  no  part  of  the  iH^jy  whoiild  be  free  from  the 
influence  of  religion.  IIim  cLinoes  of  the  Salii, 
which  were  performed  by  men  of  patrician  fiunilies, 
ate  epoken  eC  eleewhere.  [SauuJ  0ionrtiai 
(eiL  72)  mentioMe  a  danee  with  anm  at  Ladt 

M.ij.nil,  wliiili,  ftccrdiii;;  to  ins  ii.'^ii.il  [il.iii  of  re- 
temng  all  uid  Kaman  usagce  to  a  Urcck  origin,  be 
calls  the  Pynhie.   There  wae  eawthcr  old  Renan 

(lain  e  of  a  military  nature,  ualled  Ii<  l!icrrvn  S  t't'i- 
Ita^  which  is  said  to  have  Wcii  iu*t>UiU.*d  by  Riw 
multis  nttcr  he  had  carried  otf  the  Sabine  virgin*, 
in  order  that  a  like  misfortune  might  not  befall  bis 
•bite.  (Festus,  s.  e.)  Dancing,  however,  was  not 
perlormed  by  any  Roman  citizen  except  in  con- 
nectkn  with  relifiaii ;  and  it  ie  only  in  reftscnce 
to  eadi  daneinf  that  wo  u«  to  mdentand  the 
statements,  that  the  ancient  Romans  ifu!  not  <:on- 
sidcr  dancing  disgraceful,  and  that  not  only  tree- 
men,  but  the  tons  of  senaton  and  noble  matrooe 
pniri^M'.i  it.  (Qdiulil.  Jntt.  Om/.  i.  1!.  ?  18; 
Al.icri^b.  .^1.  ii.  10.)  In  the  lutcr  tiuic^  of  the 
republic  we  know  that  it  waa  considered  b%hly 
disgraceful  for  a  freeman  to  dance  :  Cicero  Tv> 
proaches  Cato  for  calling  Murena  a  dancer  (joZ/u- 
tor).  .Hid  adds  "  nemo  fere  saltat  sobrios,  nisi  furtc 
iacanit.**  {Pro  Mmrmt,  %i  compare  im  Pimm.  IQ.) 

The  mfanetie  danoea  of  the  Roaaaa,  which  were 
tarrii  <l  l<>  siuli  [lerfection  under  tlic  empire,  are 
descnbcd  under  PANTOMiJtitM.  (Metiruus,  Or. 
cA^ttra  ;  BOretto,  de  la  Danat  dea  Amdem  ;  Kiaaae^ 
Oymnaftik  nr.:1  Ayvm.  d,  JhV.  ji,  "07.  iVc.) 

SALVIA  NUM  INTKRDICILM-  [Intkr- 

DICTUM.] 

SALUTATO'RES,  the  name  given  in  the  later 
times  of  the  republic  and  under  the  empire  to  a 
class  of  men  who  obtiiiiicd  their  living  by  visiting 
the  houses  of  the  wealthy  early  in  the  morning  to 
pay  their  respects  to  them  (eo/kitare),  and  to  aooom- 
patiy  them  ulicii  tln-y  wiiit  alircail.  Thi:i  nrose 
from  tiie  visits  wlurh  the  clients  were  acciutomi^tl 
to  pay  to  their  patrane,  and  degenerated  ha  latei 
tiiiiea  into  the  above- men  timed  prartice.  Such 
persons  seem  to  have  obtained  a  good  iiving  among 
the  gmit  ambeff  «f  wealthy  ai^  vain  pefnot  at 
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,  who  were  gratified  by  this  atteniioa.  {Mrr- 
IribMar,  Colom.  Praef.  i. ;  Martial,  x. 
74  ;  R«cker,  Oallus^  voU  i.  p.  1 4«.)  [Shorti  la.] 
SAMBUCA  (aoftffvKif,  or  9aMvK%  Arcadiiu  iU 
AeemL  107),  a  harp.  The  praeediof  Latin  and 
Greek  names  are  with  pood  reason  roprfscnti-d  h\- 
Bochart,  VoMiiu,  and  uiher  critic*,  to  be  the  same 
with  thft  Hahrnr  I9|i9  (alMea),  wUek  oeem  b 

Daniel  (ill.  5,  7,  10).  Thi-  performances  of  snm- 
budstriae  {aofiSvK'itrrpicu)  were  only  known  to  the 
earlj  Romans  luxuries  brought  over  from  Asia. 
(Phut  Stidk,  ii.  3.  57;  Liv.  xxxix.  r,.)  Th,-  Athe- 
inaiu  considered  them  ai«  an  exutic  rttincmeut 
(Philemon,  p.  370,  ed.  Meineke) ;  and  the  Rhodian 
women  who  jiAjptd.  on  the  harp  at  the  marriage- 
ftaat  of  Corsnos  m  Haeedonia,  clothed  in  very  thin 
tunic's,  V.  i  Tf  intriHluced  with  a  view  to  give  to  the 
entertainment  the  higheet  degree  of  nplendour. 
Sone  Onek  antlion  ezprarij  attribatcd  the  in- 
fWrtion  of  this  instrument  to  the  Syrians  or  Phoe- 
nicians. ( Athen.  iv.  p.  1 75,d.)  The  opinion  of  those 
who  ascribed  it  to  the  Lyric  poet,  Ibycus,  can  only 
aothorize  the  conclusion,  that  he  had  the  merit  of 
inventing  some  nujdification  of  it,  the  instrument 
as  improved  by  him  being  called  'l€vKii>oy.  (Athen. 
Le.;  Soidaa,*.  rp.  'ISiKiyow-.  'l(vK6t:  Sa^i^ireu.) 
Dtnbo,  moreover,  represents  trafttinai  as  a  **  bar- 
barous "  nam*'  ( x.  ."5.  §17). 

The  sambbca  is  several  timet  mentioned  in  con- 
jnnetMB  with  the  amall  triaiq^abr  harp  {rp'tywow)^ 
whirh  it  resembled  in  the  principles  of  its  con- 
stniction,  though  it  was  much  larger  and  more 
complicated.  The  Mgomm,  a  repretentation  of 
which  from  the  ^fu*eum  nt  Naples  is  given  in  the 
annexed  woodcut,  was  held  like  the  Wn  in  the 
hands  of  the  performer  (Span,  Mim.Enid.  AnL 
p.  21),  whereas  the  harp  was  sometimes  consider- 
ably higher  than  the  stature  of  the  performer,  and 
was  j.l.ic- J  upon  the  ground.  The  harp  of  the 
Parthians  and  Troglodytae  had  only  four  itriqg& 
(Athen.  zir.  p.  638,  t)  Thoae  whidi  are  painted  on 
the  walls  of  Egyptian  tombs  (see  Deiion,  Wilkin- 
son, 6lc.)  have  from  4  to  38.  One  of  them,  taken 
from  nnicc's  travels,  is  here  introdiwed.  Freoi 
the  allusiniM  to  this  instniment  in  Vitruvius  (vi. 
1 )  we  find  that  the  longest  string  was  called  the 
•*  prosl  imbanomenon,**  the  next  "  hypat.>,"  the 
shortest  bat  one  poranete,"  and  the  shortest, 
which  had  consequently  the  highest  tone,  was 
•  ailed  *'  net.-."  [S.  e  Mi;8iCA,  p.  775.]  Under 
the  Roman  Jimperon  the  liaip  appoan  to  have 
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come  into  more  general  use  (Pers.  v.  95  ;  Spartian. 
Iladr  26),  and  was  played  by  men  {<Ta»i€vKiaral) 
as  well  ns  women,    (Athen.  iv.  p.  182,  e.) 

Sambmea  was  also  the  aaauof  a  maiiary  enj^ine, 
tiaed  to  Male  the  wallf  and  towers  of  besi.ged 
cities.    It  was  called  by  this  name  on  account  of 
its  general  resemblance  to  the  fom  of  the  ham. 
Accordingly,  we  may  eoneelve  aa  ideft  of  itt  eon. 
struction  by  tumini;  to  the  woo«lcut  nnd  Kupposinj» 
a  mast  or  upright  |m.1o  to  be  elevated  in  the  place 
of  the  longest  string*,  and  to  have  at  ile  rannait  an 
apparatoa  of  pulleys,  from  which  ropes  proceed  in 
the  direction  of  the  top  of  the  harp.    We  must 
suppose  a  .nrong  ladder,  4  feet  wide,  and  guarded 
at  the  tides  with  palisniea,  to  occupy  the  place  of 
the  aenndhigwboard,  and  to  be  capable  of  being 
lowered  or  raised  at  pkamre  by  means  of  the  ropes 
and  pulleys.   At  the  ciMt  of'  ^vxaouae  M^rwUna 
had  engineo  of  thia  deaeriptioa  fend  upon  vendi, 
which  the  rowers  moved  up  to  the  walls  so  that 
the  soldiers  might  enter  the  city  by  ascending  the 
ladders.    (Polyb,  viii.  5  ;  Plut.  Man.  p.  558,  ed. 
SlepL ;  Athen.  xiv.  p.  ti34,  b;  Onosandr.  5!fra/.  42 ; 
Vitruv.  X.  16.  §  9  ;  Feslus,  *.  v.Saa^meas  Athen. 
dr.  Madi.  ap.  Math,  Vet.  p.  7.)    Wh«  an  inlaiid 
city  waa  beleaguered,  the  Sambuca  wat  aemilad 
upon  wheda.    (Bito,  ap.  Matk.  VeL  pp.  110,  1 11 ; 
\Wiv.  21.)  [j.Y.l 
SAMNI  T£S.   [GLADiATOKaa,  p. 576.a.l 
SANDA'LIUM  (Maid^  ^JHotSlt^i  « 
kind  of  shoe  worn  only  by  women.  In  the  Homeric 
age  however  it  was  not  confined  to  either  sex,  and 
consisted  of  a  wooden  sole  fastoied  to  A»  fimt 
withthoi^  (Horn. //ymn.  in  Merc.  79,  83,  139.) 
In  later  timet  the  sandalium  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  Mirina^  which  wat  a  simple  sole  bound 
under  the  foot  (Pollux,  riii.  84,  with  KUhn's 
emendation),  whoeaa  tlie  nndalinm,  also  called 
BAaiWta  r>r  BKavrr),  was  a  solo  with  a  piece  of 
leather  covering  the  toeo,  to  that  it  ibnaed  the 
tnaaition  from  the  Mtntm  to  real  thoea.  The 
piece  of  leather  utnifT  the  tix  s  was  called  Ciryht  or 
(vy6y.   (Aristopii.  Lynftr.  dUO,  vfuh  the  SchoL  ; 
Hesych.  s.  v.  Zvy6i'.  Pollux,  viL  81  ;  Phot  Lm. 
p.  54,  ed.  Dobr.)    The  iXaySdXta  iCirya  in  Strabo 
(vi.  p.  25:*)  are  however  not  sandalia  without  the 
Cvy6y,  but,  as  Becker  (^CkarM^-s,  ii,  p.  367,  Ac) 
justly  temarkt^  aandalia  which  did  not  belong  to 
one  another,  or  did  not  ten  a  pair,  and  one  of 
which  was  lander  or  higher  than  the  other.  The 
Ctjyiy  was  freqiiently  adorned  with  cottly  em- 
bieideiy  and  gold  (Cephiaoder.  ^  iViOL  Til  87  ; 
Cltm.  Alex.  Paedaff.  ii.  11),  and  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  luxurious  articles  of  f«nale 
dress.   ( AeUaa,  F.  B.  L  18.)    The  smaU  cover  of 
the  toet  however  waa  not  sufficient  to  fasten  the 
•andalinm  to  the  foot,  wherefore  thongs  likewise  ' 
beautifully  ndonied  were  attached  to  it.  (PoUn^ 
vii.  92.)   Althoitgh  aandalia,  as  we  have  itated, 
were  hi  Oraeee  and  tnheeqnently  at  Rome  alto 
worn  by  women  only,  yet  th. f  ai"  tnues  that  at 
least  in  the  East  they  were  also  worn  by  men. 
(Herod,  ii.  J>1  ;  St.  Marie,  a) 

The  Roman  ladies,  to  whom  this  ornament  of 
the  foot  was  introduced  from  (in  ece,  wore  sandalia 
which  appear  to  have  bem  im  less  beautiful  and 
cosUy  than  thoae  worn  by  the  Greeks  and  the 
Oriental  nations.  (Tarpilius,  a/>.  Aon.  v.  24  ;  Terent. 
Kunufh.  v.  7.  4  )  [L 
SANDAPILA.  [FoNi7a.p.659,a.] 
SAIUX)'PHAaU8.  [Finii;a,p.55i>,b.] 
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lOOe  SATURA. 

31,  <TKa.\U,  (T*fx\»frr^^*iot'),  a  h  >'\  c  hi«  fly  hm4  in 
vre«ding  gtirdeuA,  corutitiltl*,  luid  YUHjitnls.  (Hor. 
Oirw.  i.  1.  11:  OviA  Airi.  x\.  S6,  FuV.  i.  u'J'.K 
ir.  930  ;  PUut  Trmt.  ii  2.  21 ;  Uto,  /T*  Vful. 
10  ;  ColumelU,  X.  -il  ;  PalUuL  L  43.)  It  wm  «1m 
■ometimet  used  to  carer  the  teed  when  Mwn  (Co- 
ImeUv^  U)i  And  in  mouniMMHW  ssMMtiM  i( 
wrvcd  ioriMia  of  a  plouKh.  (Pite.  M  M  tHS.  IS. 

4f.)  Din-cli«>ii.'»  for  unirij;  il  to  ch.XT  tin'  snrHico 
of  the  ground  (<riciAA,f(r,  Herod,  it.  14  ;  ^coAttAfu', 
SchoL  M  TUoenL  x.  14)  an  givw  by  Pallodius 
(J*  fie  n»M.  ii.  9).  [J.  Y.J 

S.\HISSA.    [EjLKRCiTi/is  p.  4Ua, a.  J 
SAUli  A  CUMfftkiad  of  crnnmon  cxirt  or  wag- 

Dwhick  WW  med  by  tlM  ««uiti7*p0apie  of 
/  ftr  eenvcring  the  prmlBM  af  Umr  fields, 
treca,  and  tli.>  llkr  I'mtn  one  place  to  nriniluT.  (Vi- 
trav.  X.  1 :  Jut.  iu.  254.)  Ila  luune  as  weU  ai 
th»  laeC  tlMt  U  «M  iM0d  bjr  Mvml  barinnot  o*- 
tion\  ahonrt  that  it  wa^  intmdarrci  frmn  them  into 
Jtalj.  (Sidoo.  Ep%0i.  ir.  Itt;  Aum.  Miiirc.  xxxL 
S.)  That  petwai  alio  M«etime«  rode  in  a  mt- 
racum,  ia  clear  from  a  paaaa^  of  Cicero  quoted  bj 
Quinctilian  (viii.  3.  §*21),  who  even  regards  the 
word  aarracum  as  low  and  rul^.  Capitotinii^ 
(Amtmu  thim.  \i)  ttaiM,  tlMU  dornif  »  piafM  the 
notialHjr  at  Room  ««■  wo  gmat,  tlutt  il  wm  fiwad 

neceii.iry  t'>  oarrv  \hf  ^^<•^■'^  Ixxlifs  out  <<f  the  citv 
a|NNi  the  cuBioion  aamtra.  ^tcvcral  of  bar* 
Immm  aationa  witk  vkseh  the  Romana  came  in 
contact  a»ci  thf«e  wa^tgons  also  in  war,  and  |>'..ur[l 
them  wound  their  camps  as  a  fortification  (Sim-iuia, 
op.  N<M.  iii.  3AX  and  the  Scythians  used  them  in 
tl»ow  vandwiqga,  mi  mat  ataiott  thtir  wM» 
IfrM  upoa  tlMfls  witii  udr  wItm  and  ckildraa, 

whence  Aniiiiiaimii  ci>inj)aro»  siiL-h  ii  r;ink>;iti  of 
aamca  with  all  that  was  cooveyed  iip<ui  them  to  a 
wandariBf  dtf.  Tba  RoaMUM  iqifwar  to  hava  oaad 
the  woH  sarracnro  as  aynonymoii,  witli  pl.-nuf nim, 
ajid  .luvi  ii.il  (v.  2"i>  ffoes  cvitj  »a  (at  iu  to  apjily 
it  to  th«  cmutallation  of  stars  which  was  irene- 
fally  called  plaaattwa.  i&tM0Str,tk  H*  minJ. 
a  SI.)  IL.S.] 

S  AIlTA'fiO  (rrryayoif),  wx%  r  »i>rt  of  p.in  which 
was  used  in  the  Roman  kitchens  fur  a  rariety  of 
porpoaea*  nvh  as  roastinf,  m«itii«  (at  or  batter, 
cookin-j,  Ac.  fPlin.  //.  .V.  x\l  2'2  ;  Juv.  y.  63.) 
Frequently  iUso  dtsbes  manMluig  of  a  variety  of 
iagiadNDU  seem  to  hare  been  prepaiad  Uk  mtk  a 
■arta^  as  Persius  (L  79)  spicaks  of  a  tartoffo 
logmmdi,  that  ia,  of  a  mixture  of  proper  and  im- 
pr(i[)<-r  t'Xjin'-ision*.  S'  luo  ciimmentat'in  on  tliis 
passage,  and  perhaps  witk  more  jaatica»  understand 
tb«  Hitairo  loqaendi  aa  a  Boda  of  siwakinf  in  which 
hi^iiiiik'  »'iim(l*  art-  cmplnrM,  limilnr  to  the  noise 
prudu>'i-(i  when  lua&i  ts  fned  in  a  pan.  [LkS.] 

SATISDATIO.  (Actio.] 

SATURA,  or  in  the  softened  form  SATIRA, 
is  the  name  of  a  species  of  poetry,  which  we  call 
Kitirf.  In  the  hiitorv  of  Uonuui  litcnitore  we 
hare  to  ditttngniak  two  difiiucot  kind*  a£  attire*, 
via.  tha  eaily  lanca,  and  tba  htfar  Mknm  which 
received  its  perfect  dovi>lopin«'nt  from  the  poet  C. 
Lucilina  (148 — 103  B.c).  ll<»lh  spe'cies  of  poetry, 
however,  are  atto<;ether  peculiar  to  the  Romans. 
The  literal  ineanin^f  of  juuura,  the  rwl  of  whiih  is 
so/,  comea  iteariTSt  tu  what  the  French  call  pot- 
pomrri,  or  to  the  Latin  /Urrapo,  a  mixture  of  all 
aorta  oif  tbkifk  Tha  nama  ma  aeoonliflg^v  applit^ 
the  HoMMM  in  iMOy  way^  bat  always  to 


#  SATURA. 
I  things  cMMial^  af  varioM  {Mvta  ar  a^vadMMa, 

«•.  ./.  l.iitT  stitvra,  iin  offeriiig  c^.msijftiii!;  "f  various 
fpIl^J^  inch  as  were  olfeml  at  harvest  tesurals  aod 
to  l>rx  I  (Acron,  aJ  H«tmL  StL  i.  1 ;  Diaaaed.  Si. 
Pl  4B3,  ed.  Putsch.);  /iaa  per  tatmram  lata,  a  law 
which  contained  several  distinct  regulations  at 
onco.   (Fe»t,  $.  r.  .Satura.)    It  would  appear frrxB 
the  ttpaologj  of  Um  word,  that  tba  aariiaai  &•» 
nan  Mtoia,  of  which  wa  atharwiae  aeBfedj'  knaw 
I  anythintf,  must  li.ivo  treaird  in  one  wcrk  oo  a 
variety  of  sulije^u  just  as  they  oceurrrd  to  tke 
wntiT,  nr)d  ]MTh.ips  at  waa  the  case  with  thm 
fwiirfu  of  Varro,  li.ilf  in  pms?  and         in  verse,  or 
uj  vcxscs  of  did^creul  iiietrc.    Auutlirr  feature  «f 
the  earliest  satara,as  w«  lemm  from  tk«  odeboUe^ 
passage  in  Livy  (viL  2.),  is  that  it  waa  ■ca«k,  that 
is,  an  improvisatory  and  irregular  kind  of  diaiaatie 
(H^rformance.  of  the  same  cliuv-t  as  the  ■\<.p<l;^  Fc  — 
cenninL   [FBScx.SNU(A.j    When  Lirius  Audro- 
nicus  inttadaead  tba  lagAv  diaoa  at  RaMa,  tba 
people,  on  account  of  their  foudnesi  fjr  &-uh  ex- 
tempore jokes  and  rauk-rka,  siUl  continued  Ut  k^ep 
up  their  former  amusements,  aad  it  ia  not  impco> 
bable  that  the  exodia  of  lattf  timea  were  tke  old 
saturae  merely  under  another  name.  [Exodia.] 

Fuuiiis  and  Faciuiui  are  mei;li.ine<l  as  the  first 
writers  of  satires,  but  we  ara  entirdj  unaUe  to 
Jodga  whether  thoir  wwki  wave  dfaoatie  tike  the 
otnni  of  old.  or  whether  thfv  ro^'iuMeJ  the 
^iire«  uf  Lucillua  and  Hoiac^.  At  a^iy  mie,  how- 
ever, neither  Bnaioa  nor  Pacuvius  can  have  nada 
any  great  improvement  in  this  species  of  poetry, 
as  Quinctilian  (x.  1.  §  93)  does  not  mention  either 
of  them,  and  describoi  C.  Lucilius  as  the  first  great 
writer  of  Matirea.  Il  m  Luciliwi  who  is  aaiTanaiij 
regarded  by  the  andenta  aa  tba  iiiTeat«  «f  tba 
tu  w  kind  of  saiira,  whith  resembled  on  the  whole 
that  tpecira  of  poetry  which  is  in  modem  timca 
deeignatad  by  the  same  name,  and  which  waa  na 
lonjfT  scenic  or  dnvinalic.  The  ihamcttT  of  this 
ticw  kaluu  wa*  ufu'rwurdit  eiu{jtiatically  C3lUi<^d 
ckatucter  LudlniHia.  (Vano,  de  Rs  Rtut  iii  2.) 
Thaee  new  Mtina  waia  written  in  bexameien^ 
whkdt  ateira  waa  talaeqaeiitly  adapt«Hi  by  all  the 
other  satiriats,  as  H  ir.»a%  Persiuv.  and  Juvenal, 
who  followed  the  path  opt>ncd  br  Luciiius.  Their 
character  waa  eesealially  ethical  or  practical,  aad 
as  the  st-i.e  at  Umne  was  not  free  as  ;it  Ath-  ns, 
th^  talirc*  of  the  former  had  a  binular  objt'c;  to 
that  of  the  ancient  comedy  al  the  kiler  place.  The 
poeu  ta  thei^Mtirea  atiarkud  not  only  the  folliei 
and  Ticei  of  mankmd  in  ganerat,  but  also  of  auch 
living  and  distiii..'nii>hed  iiidividLiaI<i  a-s  had  anv 
influence  upon  their  oootemporaries.  Such  a  apecies 
of  poetrjr  mmt  neeaMarily  ba  aubjcct  to  gmt 
modincation*,  arising  partly  from  the  cJiaracter  of 
thu  Umv  in  which  the  poet  lives,  atid  partly  frotn 
the  personal  character  and  temperament  af  tlM 
poet  himself,  and  it  is  from  these  cirronutancea 
that  we  hare  to  exphun  the  different  between 
the  satires  of  LMuia^  Hocaea,  Pioiiii^  aad 
JuveaaL, 

After  Lndlioa  bad  alread  j  hj  h»  own  mamfh 

rstahlished  the  artistic  jirinclples  of  satire,  Terin- 
tius  Varro  in  his  youth  wrote  a  kind  of  Mitirca, 
which  were  neither  like  the  old  tatura  nor  like 
the  aatira  of  Lucilius.  They  consisted  of  a  inistim' 
of  verse  and  prose,  and  of  verse*  of  ditfervnl 
metres,  but  were  not  scenic  like  the  md  gatura^. 
Tbaj  wen  altogether  af  a  pacaliar  cbatactar,  aad 
wan  thaialbM  oUad  ntiiM  VamsMwa, «  Me* 
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nippeae  or  Cynicae,  the  latter  becaaae  he  wns  uiid 
to  have  imitated  the  works  of  the  Cynic  philoso- 
pher Menippus.    ((ielliii«t,  ii.  If!.) 

(See  Caaauboo,  de  Sutyrica  Graeeonm  Poeti  et 
Romammm  SaHm,  Uhri  a  Halw  1774,  %rttb 
notes  by  Rambach.)  [1^.8.] 

SATURNA'LIA,  the  festival  of  Sanimus,  to 
wh'ini  ihc  inhabitants  of  Ijatium  attribttled  the  in- 
troduction of  agriculton  and  the  arti  9t  dviliird 
life.  Falling  toward*  the  end  of  DfcefliKef,  at  the 
st'a-xin  when  the  agricultural  labours  of  thi-  y.-ar 
were  fully  completed,  it  was  eelebcated  in  oncicjit 
tinea  bjr  thrnutk  population  ai  a  aort  of  joyoitt 

harvcst-hnnio,  and  in  ctcry  agi'  wa*  viewed  by  all 
classes  of  the  cominnuity  as  11  pt-rirxl  of  iibtulute 
IvIaxatioD  and  unrvitrauiod  inerrinuMit.  During 
iu  o«ntinnnnre  no  public  business  could  be  trans- 
acted, (he  law  courts  were  closed,  tl.e  schools  kept 
holiday,  to  commence  a  war  was  impious,  to  punish 
a  molctiKtor  involved  poUatioB.  (Maciohi  SaL  L 
10. 16 ;  Martnl,  I  86;  Suet  At^.  9i {  Plin.  Bp, 
viii.  7.)  Spftial  iiiilu!j(>'nces  were  pniiil<-d  to  tlio 
slaves  of  each  domestic  establishment ;  tbepr  were 
vdiiBTed  from  all  ordinary  toils,  were  permitted  to 
w«r  the  pi/eui  the  bad.>c  of  frerdom,  were  granted 
fuU  freedom  of  spei>ch,  partook  t<{  a  banquet  attired 
m  the  clothes  of  their  ma^iteri,  and  wore  waited 
vpoo  by  them  at  table.  (Macrob.  SaL  i.  7  ;  Dion 
Cam.  Ix.  19;  Hor.  SeU.  il  7.  5;  Martial,  xi.  6, 
Xiv.  1  ;  Atheii.  xiv.  I  J.) 

AU  raolu  devoted  themselves  to  feasting  and 
tdrth,  preaeBta  were  iatercliaiiged  among  friends, 

errvi  or  wax  tapcra  beinjj  the  comtiion  oiTcriu^'  of 
tbe  more  humble  to  tlicir  iU(i«;rior&,  oiid  cro^vds 
tttrongcd  the  streets,  shouting  /o  S(itum>Uia  (this 
was  termed  dtimarc  iStUuma/ia\  while  sacrifioee 
were  offered  with  uncovered  head,  from  a  coavic> 
tioD  that  no  ill-omened  s'v^hi  would  intermpt  the 
rites  of  nich  a  happy  day.  (Catull.  1-1  ;  Senec. 
A>.  18;  Smt  An^.  75;  Martial,  v.  18,  19,  viL 
■  ■;.  xiv.  1 ;  riin.  /;/..  iv.  n ;  .MacnlkM.  i  «,  10; 
fecrv.  ad  Tfrpr.  Aen.  iii.  407.) 
Many  of  the  peculiar  eoetoiM  axbibitedi  «  re- 

inarkaljlf  rr*'-iiiMance  to  the  Rports  of  our  own 
Cliristma*  and  of  the  Italiiin  tiiriiival.  Thus  on 
the  .Saturnalia  public  gambling  was  allowed  by  the 
aedilea  (Martial,  v.  04,  xiv.  1,  xi.  6),  joat  at  in 
the  dayc  of  otir  aneetton  the  moat  rifn<I  were  went 
to  coiKitcnaiice  cani-playiii^  on  Christmas-eve  ; 
the  whole  population  threw  olF  Ute  toga,  wore  a 
loose  gown,  ealled  sptihaia^  and  walked  about  with 
the  pilfits  mi  tlii'ir  hi-aiis  (.Martial,  xiv.  I  ll,  vi. 
2-1,  xiv,  J,  xi.  (i ;  iciiyc.  /^/j.  US),  wLith  rcuiinds 
IU  of  the  dominoes,  the  peaked  caps,  and  other 
difguiaaa  worn  by  masque  s  and  monunen ;  the 
eerti  were  imibably  employed  as  the  aioeeoif  now 

are  oil  the  list  in\'ht  of  ihe  C'aniiviil  ;  and  lastly, 
ooc  of  the  amusements  in  private  Mciety  was  the 
•leetion  of  a  mode  killg  (Tacit.  Ann.  xiii,  15; 
Arrian,  Dist.  Epirtel.  i.  25;  l-nciaii.  Sulmn.  1 ), 
which  at  once  calls  to  recollection  llie  tliar.ici».ri&lJC 
eetesueoy  of  Twelfth-night 

Satttmiu  being  an  ancient  national  god  of  La^ 
tium,  the  institation  of  the  Satnmalia  blost  in  the 
most  fi  ni'itf  aiiti'iuity.  In  one  legend  it  was  as- 
cribed to  Janus,  who,  after  the  sudden  disappear- 
ance ef  hit  gneat  and  benefiMtor  from  the  abodes 
of  men,  retired  an  altar  to  him,  as  a  deity,  in  the 
foruai,  mid  urduiaed  iiitfluul  MU.riticeH  ;  in  another, 
as  related  by  Varro,  it  was  attributed  to  the  wan- 
dering Pek^gi,  npon  their  fim  aettlement  in  Italj, 
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I  and  Hercules,  on  bis  letnm  from  Spain,  was  said 
{ to  bare  reformed  the  wonhip,  and  abolished  the 
priit-ic  of  inimolafing  human  victims;  while  a 
third  tradition  r^ticscnted  certain  followers  of  the 
hMtnamod  hem,  whom  be  had  left  behind  on  hia 
return  to  fireeco,  as  the  auth(trs  of  the  Satiirnalia. 
(Macrob.  <Sul.  i.  7.)  Records  approficliin^  more 
nearly  to  history  referred  the  erection  of  temples 
and  altars,  and  the  first  celebration  of  the  festival, 
to  epochs  comparatively  recent,  to  the  reign  of 
Tatius  (Dionys.  ii.  50),  of  Tullus  Hostilius  (Dio- 
nys.  iii.  32  ;  Macrob.  Sat.  L  8),  of  Tarqaioioa 
Snperbns  (Dscny.t.  vl  1  ;  Macrob.  /I  e.),  to  the 
consulship  of  A.  Sempronius  and  M.  Minuciiis, 
a  a  497,  or  to  that  of  T.  Larcius  in  the  preceding 
year.  (Dionjiu  vL  1 1  Uv.  ii.  31.)  These  conflict- 
ing statements  mny  he  f  asiily  recnnctlpd,  hv  sup- 
posing that  the  app4)iiUed  ci-reiuunies  were  in  these 
rude  ages  neglected  from  time  to  time,  or  corrupted, 
and  apin  at  diSeicnt  periods  ravived,  pnnfied, 
extended,  and  perfwuied  with  flresh  tplendoBr  and 
i^reater  vcgnkntj.    (Conpan  Liv.  xniiL  1.  aat 

j/in.) 

During  tl(»  NpabKe,  alth<nigh  the  whole  manih 

of  Dei  I  mhrr  was  considered  as  dedicated  to  Sa« 
turn  (.Miicrub.  i.  7),  only  one  day,  the  xiv.  Kal. 
Jan.  was  set  apart  for  the  sacred  rites  of  the  div  t- 
nitj  s  when  the  month  was  lengthened  by  the  ad- 
dition of  two  days  upon  the  adoption  of  the  Julian 
CaUndar,  the  Satiinudia  fell  on  the  xvt.  Kal.  Jan., 
which  gave  rise  to  confusion  and  mistakes  among 
the  mere  ^tnerant  portion  ef  the  people.  To  o1^ 
viafe  this  rnmnvpnience,  and  altay  all  religious, 
itcrupies,  Augusm*  enacted  that  three  whole  days, 
the  l7tb,  l8th,  and  l  .<>ih  of  I ).  ceml>cr,  should  in 
all  time  coming  be  hallowed,  thus  embracing  both 
the  old  and  new  style.  (Macrob.  i.  10.)  A  fourth 
day  waa  addi-d,  we  know  not  when  or  by  whom, 
and  a  fifth,  with  the  title  JuvetutUs^  by  Cal^uln 
(  Dion  Cua.  fix;  6;  Sneton.  Cbf.  17),  an  amage- 
inent  which,  after  il  had  fallen  intodisu.oe  for  some 
years,  was  restored  and  confirmed  by  Claudius. 
(Dion  Cass.  Ix.  2.) 

But  although,  strictly  speaking,  one  day  only, 
during  the  republic,  was  consecrated  to  religious 
observances,  the  festivities  were  spread  over  a 
much  longer  space.  Thus  while  Livy  speaks  of 
the  fiiat  of  the  SMasnalia  (SalmnuMm  prim  is, 
I.iv.  XXX.  .TK),  Cicero  mentions  the  second  and 
thtid  {ttcttndu  SUarmiiiitui^  ad  Att.  xv.  32  ;  Satur- 
nalibm  tgrtiUf  ml  Att.  f.  20) ;  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  merry-making  lasted  duriiif;  iseven  days, 
for  Novius,  the  writer  of  Atdlanae,  employed  the 
expression  $rptem  Saturnalia,  a  phrase  copied  in 
later  times  Iqr  Memmius  (Macrob.  i.  10),  and 
even  Martial  speaks  of  Sahmn  mpUm  rfisr  (xir. 
7-),  although  in  many  other  passages  he  alludes 
to  the  hve  days  obsened  in  accordance  with  the 
edicts  of  Caligula  and  Claudius  (ii.  H9,  xiv.  79, 
1  i  I ).  In  reality,  under  the  empire,  three  different 
festivals  were  celebrated  during  th»>  pcriud  of  seven 
dnySk  Fisst  came  the  Satnrnalia  proper,  com* 
meneing  on  xru  KaL  Dec,  followed  by  the  Opalia^ 
aneien  ny  eotnddent  with  the  Satomalia  (Macrob. 
i.  10),  on  XIV.  Kal.  Jan.;  tliese  two  (o^'ether 
lasted  for  five  days,  and  the  sixth  and  seventh 
were  oeenpied  with  the  ^gSSaria,  so  called  firon 
little  earthenware  figures  {tifjiUa^  rmrifh)  exposed 
for  sale  at  this  season,  and  given  aa  toys  tu  chil- 
dren. [  W.  R.J 
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itnictioQ  and  use  of  ladder*  wa«  the  taiQe  among 
tW  andento  as  in  modrm  tiinr.%  and  therefon'  rc- 
fjuinM!  no  rxj'laiiation,  with  lln-  ivxct-pt inn  nf  ihoic 
itacd  ia  Wsii'j^iii^  a  turtiUcd  (liaci;  aiid  iu  uuvking 
an  aaiauU  apon  it.  The  tadd«n  were  erected 
i^aioak  tha  ««llt  jmlmmn,  pmm%  mfptrntn^  ^ 
frwpw  tpalai),  and  tlM  baakfm  aaeoidad  tlni 
(imltr  ^howo^»  of  dartj  and  sloiu'»  iJirown  upon 
them  br  the  betieged.  (SailiuC  Jmff.  (>«  64  ;  Caea. 

M  CSV.  L  28,  63 :  Tacit.  Hi>t.  it.  29,  &c  ; 
Vegrt  H*  MUiL  iv.  21  ;  Polyb.  ix.  Ifl.)  S.nic 
of  theae  bidden  were  farmed  iike  our  couuiioa 
OMB  ;  Others  consisted  of  several  parts  (xAi^ajret 
•irral  or  imkmtk)  vJiidi  aught  ba  fttt  laga«iMr 

as  to  (bna  ana  laifa  hAder,  «dl  laan  tafcett  «• 
piect's  « luni  th*  v  wcr>'  nut  u»«'d.  Soni'^ti'mes  also 
tiwy  were  made  of  mpet  or  leather  with  large  iron 
hooka  at  the  top,  by  which  they  wera  fiMtroed  to 
thf  xvnlls  to  Ih'  nscendrd.  The  ladd  n  made 
XI  holly  uf  itrather  consisted  uf  tubes  sowed  up  air* 
fSghl,  and  when  they  were  wanted,  theae  tubes 
filled  with  air.  (Uaran,  &  %y  Uanm  also 
mmtions  a  bidder  which  was  conttnicited  in  snch  a 
manner,  that  it  miglit  bo  cn-cti-d  with  n  man 
alandtog  on  the  to^  whose  object  was  to  obaerve 
what  was  ffntnf^  OB  ni  tho  hariefed  towtt.  (HeNtt, 
c.  \'2.)  Oilur*  nynin  wiTf  prmiil.'d  nt  th«*  top 
with  a  small  bridgf,  which  mi^'ht  In:  let  d'nvn 
V|Ma  tha  wait  (Heron,  19.)  In  s)n\n  sma!!  lad- 
dm  or  stepa  xwre  likewise  nsed  for  tho  pnrjiose  of 
oiocndiitK  'nto  <*c  descending  from  th'-nu  (Vifir. 
An.  X.  654  ;  Heron,  c.  1 1 .} 

In  tha  booaea  ni  tha  IlMBaDa  tha  aaiae  ScaUe 
waa  appliad  to  tha  ataira  or  atairaais  Icadinf  fnm 
the  li'wcr  to  the  up;"T  parts  of  a  htins;>.  Tlie 
steps  wcr«  either  ni  wood  or  «ton  ,  am!,  n.«  in  mo- 
drm times,  fixed  on  onadde  in  tht>  w;iJl.  (Vitmv. 
ix.  1.  §  7,  &c)  It  appears  that  the  stairrns«"i  in 
Konian  houses  were  as  dark  as  those  of  old  housea 
ID  modam  times,  for  it  is  very  often  mentioned, 
that  a  petaon  concealed  himaelf  in  $caH»  or  i«  sra* 
tarmm  tmtiit  u  (Cic.  pro  MS,  Philip.  iL  9  ; 
Hitrat.  Fj  ist.  ii.  "J.  I .")  >,  and  }>,'issi.;<-»  like  th<'*e 
need  not  be  inierpreied,  as  some  commentators 
hava  done,  by  the  supposition  that  m  atso/u  is  the 
same  as  tub  soiIU.  Thi-  Rnman  houses  had  two 
kinds  of  staircases :  the  one  were  the  common 
aeaUr,  which  were  opaB  fltt  ana  ^a  ;  the  others 
vafa  callad  aeafaM  Oraecaa  or  nMfMuret,  which  wtte 
dosed  on  both  tides.  Massaritis  Sabiotu  (ap.  OtU. 
X.  I  V  §  20)  states,  tliat  thf  Flaminica  w:u  not  al- 
lowed to  ascend  higher  than  three  steps  on  a  coai- 
non  acnla,bBtth«tahaBigbtBakanaaef  adtnax 

like  pvrrv  other  per«">n,  as  here  she  was  cflnrra5od 
when  goui^  up.  <,J>enr.  uH  Am,  iv.  ti(»4.)  ^L.  6.J 
SCALHTU'RA  or  SCULPTU'RA.  There  are 
two  ditferent  forms  of  this  word  both  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  vii.  $caJpo,  tcif/  funi.  and  teu/po,  teuip- 
tura  (in  Oreck  yKattm)  and  yKvipw},  and  there  is 
much  doubt  reapectiog  their  precise  meaning.  The 
erif  inal  oiaaaiiig,  eornnon  to  them,  ia  nndiwbladly 
the  cutting  fiijur.  s  mit  of  a  ^olid  material.  The 
grnrmi  opinion  is,  thitt  both  <(m//M  aiid  ncwpn,  with 
their  deri\-ativea,  signify  the  same  thing,  only  dif- 
ferent in  degree  of  p-  rfectinn,  so  th.nt  mrifpiura 
xvriutd  signify  a  cuar&o  ur  rude,  tculpium  an  elabo- 
rate  and  perfect  engraring.  This  opinion  is  chiefly 
baaed  upon  tha  foUovbg  yawMtat  Hont,  Sat.  ii. 
3.  22  ;  Grid,  MftL  t.  5411 ;  Vitr«».  It.  «.  (Com- 
pare the  commentator*  on  Suf-t.  Galf;  10.)  Others 
again  believe  that  $cafpo  (yAi^)  signifies  to  cut 


figures  into  the  mntcrial  (intaglio),  and  $em^ 
yyKv^)  to  produce  raited  figtircs,  as  in  camean 
Ilut  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  aiuietili  them- 
selves uiade  ur  obaerred  audi  a  di.>tincliun.  From 
the  passages  in  which  the  words  oocnr,  both  in 
Oiaak  and  Latin  wrileai,  it  aeana  that,  in  thair 
widaat  Mose,  th*  y  warn  aaad,  ahnoat  htdilfaautlyv 

for  what  we  call  tctilpturr,  in  iu  various  fonns.  In 
woiid,  marble,  ivorj',  or  oiber  nmtertais,  more  par- 
ticularly for  tvliefi,  for  airrtiii;,  that  ia,  tha  OB> 
cutii'Ti  of  small  works  br  cuttini;,  and  for  rBi^irtrrcn 
precujtu  idoHcs  ;  but,  of  these  sensrs,  the  L-si  wa^ 
the  jnoat  specific  and  usual  ;  the  tint,  in  which 
BMdccn  vritan  Ma  the  word  icmlptm^t  waa  tha 
mat  maaaaL  [Statvaeia.!  (Sea  tha  Oredk 
and  Latin  Lexicon*^. 

It  may  be  expedient^  however,  in  accordance 
with  thaabava  dialhialhwi  to  divide  the  art  into  two 
departmoTitj  :  1.  the  art  of  cutting  fiijnres  int.'  the 
luatiml  (lataglios),  which  was  chktly  a^^plitxi  to 
producing  seals  and  matrices  for  the  mints  ;  and  2L 
tha  art  of  producing  raised  figurea  (caaMoa^  whidi 
•erred  for  the  most  part  as  omamenta. 

The  former  of  tliese  two  bnu»chea  wa.«  nujch 
more  cxtcotiTdy  mctised  amoog  the  ancicDt* 
than  fai  iMdM  tfaaaa*  which  aiaaa  chietfr  fraa 
the  gi^etal  custom  of  ereri-  fn  c  man  wcar'nt  a 
s4iLl-rtng.  [Annulits.]  The  first  engmvii^  lu 
meiiil  or  stone,  which  serrad  aa  aahl%  wen  ample 
and  rude  signs  without  any  meaning,  sometimes 
merely  consisting  of  a  round  or  square  hole.  (Meyer, 
Kunst;K-»~liirht  ',  i.  10.)  In  the  second  stage  of  tha 
art,  certain  symbolical  or  oonreational  foraM^  as  in 
tha  weithip  of  the  gods,  weia  inttodnead,  mtfl  at 
last,  about  the  age  of  Fheidi.i^  and  Praxitel.  *,  thi*, 
like  the  other  braochea  of  the  tuie  arts,  had  com- 
pleted its  free  and  eniaalinined  career  of  dcvelupo- 
ment,  and  wn»  carr'ed  to  such  a  de^'n-v  of  prrfee- 
liiiji  that,  iu  the  beauty  of  dcjsipi  as  well  u&  of  exe- 
cution, the  works  of  the  ancients  remain  unrivnUad 
down  to  the  present  daf.  Bat  &w  af  the  naoMn 
of  tha  artists,  who  «xed1ed  in  thia  an,  have 

come  dow  n  to  us.  Sonie  inf.a^IIos,  as  w  1 11  a.-t 
cameos,  hare  a  name  engraved  upon  them,  but  it 
is  in  mutf  cnaea  nnre  probable  that  inch  aie  the 
nam-^«  of  the  owners  than  of  the  artists.  The  first 
ariut  whu  u  mentioned  as  an  engraver  of  stones  ia 
Theodorus,  the  wm  of  Tdedaa,  the  Samiaw,  who 
engraved  the  stone  in  the  ring  af  Pdjcmtea. 
(Herod,  iii.  41.)  The  most  mehrated  anoag 
them  was  PyrjoteU-.s,  who  emfraved  tfie  seal  rings 
for  Alexaadier  the  OrcaL  (Wiuckclmann,  vi.  p. 
107,  Ac.  t  MO  (he  artidea  hi  the  DkL  >./  luug.) 
The  art  continticd  for  a  long  time  af^er  Pyrgotelca 
ui  a  very  hik'h  state  of  perft^tion,  and  it  nppaafa 
to  have  IxH-n  applied  nbont  this  period  ta  eran> 
mental  works.  For  several  of  the  snccessors  of 
Alexander  and  other  wealthy  per&uns  adopted  the 
enstom,  which  was  and  is  still  very  prex-alent  in 
the  Kaat,  of  adorning  their  sold  and  ailrer  veaad^ 
erateiB,  canddalwaa,  and  the  lilce,  with  ptedeaa 
stones  on  xvhich  raised  figures  (eaineos)  wero 
worked,  (Ath.  zL  701  ;  Cic  e.  Verr.  ii.  4.  27, 
Slc)  AntoBf  the  aaata  cUm  of  omaaMUtal  worica 
we  may  reckon  snch  ressels  and  paterae  as  con- 
sisted of  one  stoue,  npn  which  there  was  in  many 
cases  a  whole  scries  of  mised  figures  of  the  most 
exquisite  workmanship.  (Appian.  Mitkrid,  115; 
Cic.  /.  e. :  Plin.  //.  N.  xxxvii.  3.)  The  art  was  in 
a  partii  n'nrlv  Jloarishing  state  at  Hone  under  An- 
gtutiu  and  bis  SBOceaMCii  in  the  haadi  of  Dioaca> 
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TiAn  and  otiior  artist*,  nmny  of  wliose  wf  rk«  arc 
•till  preserved.  Ucs|HH:ling  the  variniis  |irecioiu 
•od  oUmt  mtmn  which  thi  ancient  artist*  wed  in 
thf>«e  works,  tee  MUIer,  ArtkHoL  1  313. 

A*  regard*  the  technicnl  part  of  th»  «it«f  WMfk- 
iiig  in  pri'i'ioiis  stKix's  <>[ily  know  tlltibUowing 
partictilan.  The  ■tone  wa*  fint  politlwd  by  the 
poUtor^  and  ne«md  eitbar  a  phae  «r  convex  anr- 
fiice  ;  the  latter  was  especially  preferred,  when  the 
•tone  was  intended  to  serve  as  a  scaL  The  mxilptor 
himself  used  iron  or  steel  iastrnnient*  moistened 
with  oil,  niul  snmetiinea  also  a  dSamond  framed  in 
iron.  Tiii  sc  metal  instninienta  were  either  sharp 
and  pointed,  or  round.  The  ancient*  und<T!«tiHMi 
the  me  of  diaimwd  dit  m  Uu»  watk.  (Pliii.^.iV. 
znriL  7C ;  Maikr,  ArA.  %  hU.  S.)  TIm  Mom 
which  were  destined  to  be  framed  in  riiiRs 
well  as  those  wliich  were  to  be  inlaid  in  gold  ur 
aOw  Yes.scLs  then  passed  from  the  hands  ot  the 
«r.i';</r.r  into  tboM  ii  tb«  goldMitli  (— irfan'w, 

CU/M/KMi/or). 

NnmeMMi  ^wctmena  of  intagliaa  aad  auneoa 
are  still  uiiwwad  k  the  wioM  noMOM  of  £«> 
rope,  ana  are  deaeribed  in  moaereai  warfea.  For 

til"  l;ti  ratiirL-  of  the  sulijcct,  ami  an  ruN  ount  of  these 
gems  and  their  ensraven,  sec  Winckelmannf 
GmA.  d,  rmut,  nd  other  works ;  MQller,  Ar- 
ckdtA.  §  315,  fee. ;  and  Baool-Rocbette,  Lntn  a 

M.  Mutrn^  'lA  ed.  [L.  S.] 

SCALPTURATU.M.  f  Domim*.  431,  a.] 
SCAMNUM,dim.SCAD£LLUM,aitep  which 
was  placed  before  the  beds  of  the  ancient*  in  order 
to  assist  penions  in  gittiiii;  into  them,  as  some 
were  vaiy  high :  others  which  were  lower  reqoired 
abo  lower  al^wUeb  wore  called  aeaMbt.  (Vam, 

de  Linrj.  Jjot.  T.  168;  Isidor.  XX-  11  ;  Ovid,  Art 
Am.  ii.  211.)  A  scamnum  was  aometinK  s  aUo 
Med  as  a  tbot-stool.  (Und,  Ar.  Atm.  L  1 62.)  A 
acamnnm  extended  in  length  becomes  a  bench, 
and  in  this  s<^'itsc  the  word  is  fn-qucntly  used. 
The  early  Romans,  before  couches  were  introduced 
anoQg  thorn,  oaed  to  ait  amm  benchee  (aooaiaa) 
befitra  the  bearft  when  tbej  took  tbeir  meala. 
(Ovid.  I'ast.  vi.  305.)  The  benches  in  ships  were 
also  sometime*  called  scanina.  In  the  technical 
buigiia([>e  of  tbe  agrimensores  a  acamnum  wa*  a 
firltl  which  was  bronil'T  tli.in  it  was  lonif,  and  one 
tii.it  was  longer  than  broad  was  uilk-d  xtrufa. 
(Varii  .\uctor.  Rci  Agr.  pp.  46,126, 198, ed.  Goes.) 
In  the  laagnage  of  tlic  Koman  peoiattti7  a  acam- 
nam  wrn  a  lai^e  dod  of  earth  which  bad  Dot  been 
broken  bv  the  plough.  (Culum.  ii.  'J.)  (L.  S.J 
SCAl'llA.    [  Na VIS,  p.  7«6,  a.] 

SCAPHEPHOltlA.  [HTDBtAPHORIA.] 

SCKNA.  [TiiaATRUM.] 

SCEPTRL'.M  is  a  latinised  form  of  the  Creek 
mifwrpor,  which  originally  denoted  a  simple  statT 
or  walking-stick.  (Ilum.  IL  xviii.  416  ;  Acschyl. 
Af/am.  74  ;  Herod,  i.  195.)  The  corresi-onding 
I<atin  term  is  tcifno,  i(prin:;ii>f;  fr  'Ki  the  root 
and  having  tbe  same  signiiiotliou,  but  of  less  fre- 
qnent  oemneneo. 

At  th  -  BtafT  was  uned  not  merely  to  support  the 
steps  ot  the  aged  and  iiihmi,  but  ns  a  weapon  of 
defence  and  aasaalt,  the  privilege  of  habitually  car- 
rying it  became  emblematic  of  station  and  autho- 
rity. The  straight  slaves  which  are  held  by  two 
of  the  four  sitting  figures  in  the  w(H>dcut  at  p.  !>U, 
while  a  third  hold*  the  curved  stafli^  or  LiTt  try,  in- 
dicate BoloBO  tfaan  tboir  attitade  and  position,  that 
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authors  the  sceptre  is  represented  a.*  belonging 
more  efrjiocially  to  kings,  princes,  and  li-aders  of 
tribes  (Hum.  //.  ii.  186,  199,265,  'JUn,  279,  xTiiL 
557,  (Jd.  ii  37,  80,  iiu  412) :  but  it  is  also  borne 
by  judges  (Horn.  Od.  xi.  S68),  by  heralds  (IL  iil 
■Jl!!,  vii.  277,  xviii.  505),  and  by  priests  and 
seers.  (Horn.  JL  i.  15,  Od.  xL  81 ;  AeschyL  Aam. 
12M.)   It  waa  nwre  cspeeiall^  chaiaeteristte  of 

Aaiatio  maUMn,  so  that  amnnj;  the  I'er!>ian<i  whole 
classes  of  those  who  held  high  rank  and  were  in> 
VMted  with  authority,  including  eunuchs,  were 
distinguished  a*  the  sceptre-bearing  ckisses  (ol 
ffwnerowxot,  Xen.  f>r,  rii.  3.  §  17,  viii.  1.  §  3H, 
H.  §  15).  The  sceptre  descended  from  father  to 
son  (Ham.  JL  u.  46,  100^109^  aad  might  bo 
eonnitted  to  anjr  oao  in  order  to  ezprcos  tho 
transfer  of  authority.  (Herod,  vii.  52.)  Those 
who  bore  the  sceptre  swore  by  it  (Horn.  //.  i.  234 


— 239),  solemnlv  taking  it  in  the  right  hand  aad 
t  towaida  * 

321,  328.) 


raising  it 


bcaroo.  (Hon.  A  vii.  412,  & 


The  original  wooden  staff,  in  consequence  of  iti 


applicalioB  to  tho 


describod,  Noeivod  a 


variety  of  ornaments  or  emblems.  It  early  1 
a  truncheon,  pierced  with  golden  or  silver 
(//.  i.  24n,  ii.  4(i.)  It  was  enriched  with  gems 
(Ovid.  Afei.  iii.  264),  and  made  of  precious  metals 
or  of  ivory  (i.  17H,  /•'</*/.  vi.  '.W.)  '1  he  annexed 
woodcut,  taken  from  one  of  bir  Wm.  Uamiltco^ 
fictile  vases,  and  representing  Aeneas  folknred  by 
Ascaiiiii!*  and  carrying  off  his  father  .^nchiic,  who 
holds  the  sceptre  in  his  right  hand,  shows  iu  form  a* 
worn  by  kings.  The  ivory  sceptre  (eburmau  teipio, 
Val.  Max.  iv.  4.  §  5)  of  the  kiii<,'?>  of  Rome,  which 
descended  to  the  consul*,  wiu  surmounted  by  an 
eagle.  (Virg.  Aen.  xi.  23H  ;  SerA%  ad  Ivc.;  Juv.  x. 
43  ;  Isid.  Ur^  xviiL  2.)  []n8ignx.]  Jupiter 
and  Juno,  as  sovereigns  of  tbe  gods,  were  repre- 
sented uilh  a  sreptre.    (Ovid,  //.  rr.)      [.I.  Y  ] 

8CHUKNIJ6  (i,  V,  <'X®*'^»)»  literally,  o  ro/w 
^nrsiiss,  an  Kgyptian  and  Persian  itinetaiy  and 
land  mejisnrc  (Ilerr>d.  i.  (it!).  It*  leiejth  is  stated 
by  Herodotus  (ii.  (i,  U)  at  (iU  siatlia,  or  2  pam- 
sangs  ;  by  Eratosthenes  at  40  stadia,  and  Ity  others 
at  32  or  30.  (Plin.  H.N.  9.  a.  lO^aii.  14.  s.  90.) 
Stmbo  and  Pliny  bodi  otato  that  the  sebooano 
varied  in  ditTerent  pnrts  of  Egypt  and  Persia 
(Strabo,  p.  803  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  vL  26.  a.  SO  ;  comp 
AtbcB.nl.  Ik  123,0.)  tP&l 
I    8CU0LA  (BA£N^a,|kl8fi,bb] 
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1Q13  fiCRIFTURA. 

SCIADEPIIO'RIA.  [HrnBUPBoiiiA.] 

SCIOTHF/UICUM.    f  I{oMLOOtVII.J 

SCI'PIO.  [*?C«PTKir*i.] 

S(  IHt  TAK.   [  KxKRciTifi.    485|  K] 

»C(rRP10.  riORMKNTOM.] 

8CRIBAR.   TIm  9crilw«itt  Rmnewnv  poUie 

n«''..>ri'  •*  or  il<  rk«,  in  ihv  [lay  of  ttw  sUtto.  Tliov 
Were  cUietly  rmploycd  in  milking  up  the  publn 
MMWiMi  cop^nf  oat  Uir*,  and  rwovaint  tM  pro 
rf'.-iiiiii>s  i.f  ihr  lii'TiTriit  fim.  tiiifi.trie*  of  ihr-  sUiU: 
1  he  phraae  mTif4mm /utm^  (Liv.  \x.  46  ;  (ielitua, 
ti  9)  WW  wed  to  doiote  their  oceupatiaQ.  Beinfr 
"very  nanwrom,  tliej  wer*  Aividtd  into  eoomuiiei 
«r  rlnsaet  {de<^riae\  and  Wire  iMigned  by  lot  to 
ditFiTt'iit  lT»ai»trat'  s.  w  hcnco  tli<  y  wt  re  natncd 
Quaestorii,  Aedtikii,  or  Piaetorii,  fxoa  tlw  officers 
•f  ttiit«  to  wbooi  tlMjr  wci»  altadMd.  fCie  Verr. 

;  :  -  r.//.  i,-.  7,  }-rr>  durnt.  4.'>  ;  Plin.  tl.  \. 
\\t  I.  J.  '6.)  VV'c  al»u  read  ai  a  Navaiu  Scriio, 
whose  MCn|NUion  was  of  a  very  infeiior  order. 
(  Kottia,  *.  r.  A'um/u.)  The  appointment  to  the 
otiico  of  a  tchba  •eems  to  hare  fairen  either  made 
on  the  nominatio  of  the  magiatiate,  or  purcha*i-ii. 
Thai  Livy  (xl.  29)  tdU  w  tlwt  »  Mrite  mw  ap- 
pointed by  a  qiuMator:  and  «•  nke«t  wfth  the 
phras*'  >Li-ari<iiit  fmtfre  to  **  pun  ha.*i*  n  fompany,'' 
«, «.  to  bay  a  clerk plaeeu  Homce,  for  ttuuuict-, 
bought  m  hioudf  •  pttnt  pbu»  aa  clerk  in  the 
trcMury"  (frHpfum  qnnf Murium  fomp^trrtrif,  Tatf's 
//onuv,  ed.  i.  p.  ili),  lii  Cicero'»  ti:iit»,  jiuleicsii,  it 
■coma  that  any  one  might  become  a  Bcriba  or 

pvbtic  clerk,  by  purcWe  (Cic  Kmt.  iii.  79),  md    

coiu'^nently,  aa  freedwen  and  their  aons  were  eli- 1  of  weight  among  the  Rimmril  It 

(fiMr,  ,AI)<1   inintitntcd  a  kTrcat  [xTtioll  I'f  t!l!'  [ill!<IIr 

clcrka  at  Home  (Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  27),  the  ortic«; 
waa  not  highly  eatoemed*  thonffh  frequently  held 

hy  inijcnui  or  frivKr>m  titi/>'T)«.  riccru  r.) 
bowoer  inlorms  u»  iLat  the  S<ribne  furtucd  a  re- 
qieetable  dM  af  men,  but  he  think*  it  neceasary 
to  anign  a  reaaoti  for  calling  them  »uch,  as  if  he 
were  cimscintu  that  he  wat  combating;  a  popular 
|iri'i  idu  r.     \'-TV  U-w  instari.r*  .irr  T' c  iriicl  r,l'  the 

ScriLac  being  raised  to  the  higher  dignities  of  the 
•tate :  Cn.  FhviiM,  tha  tcriba  of  Apw  ClBodiiu,  was 

mis>-<l  to  thi"  ciffuc  iif  «  uri)li>  ai'tlitc  in  cnititude 
for  his  making  |)ubiic  the  vartutu  iurms  ot  actions, 
which  had  previoiuly  beaii  the  exdnitva  property 
of  the  patricians  [Actio],  but  the  rctuminfr  of- 
ficer refused  tn  acquiesce  in  his  election  till  he  had 
given  up  hia  books  {tubuUu  potnit)  and  left  his 
profeaaiao.  ((Mliaa,  i.e.)  The  ptifale  ■ecrebb' 
riea  of  indiTidaBhi  i*ere  called  Lf  aRAkfl,  and  aane- 
liiiirs  S  riliac  aS  .  jtist. >!!•».  In  .'iiifirtit  times,  as 
Festus  (s.  r.)  uitomis  us,  «criba  was  used  for  a  poet 
(Kmeati,  C%mvi»iS(rn>n.  t.v,{  04ittUl1f«  Gti»ek.  der 
Jtiim.  .VfcOT/wrf:  p.  374.)  (R.  W.J 

scRrNii;M.  t^'APSA.] 

SCKIPMLM.  »'f»uM.l 
t>CRirrA  I>UU'D£C1M.  ILatromcvll] 
SCRIKTU'RA  waa  that  part  of  the  twenoa  of 

ihc  R'tmrui  n  puMic  *v  liicti  w a ■<  dcri red  from  letting 
out  thoae  portions  of  the  a^er  publicus  whkh  were 
not  or  eotdd  net  be  taken  into  caltiTation  aa  pas- 
turv  land.  (Pt^t.  s.  o.  Si^'funt.)  The  ntiino  for 
aucb  parts  of  t!)i:  nger  pablicus  wus  :  fta^ua  pmk- 
Hea^  mitmy  or  tilrcus.  They  were  let  by  the  cen- 
aon  to  the  publicani,  like  all  other  rectigalia  ;  and 
the  |>crsnns  who  sent  their  rattlo  to  gnixe  on  such 
piiiiln'  pit«Hir«-»  had  to  pav  a  fiTlai!i  tax  or  liiity  to 
the  publicani,  which  of  course  varied  accordlog  to 
the  mnnber  aad  qntf  ty  of  the  cattle  which  ^bej 


BCDTUlf. 

kept  upaa  then.  To  how  mudi  thla du^i 

it  nowhere  stateii,  hut  the  reretine  which  the  state 
derived  fruiu  it  appt-ars  to  ha»«  been  Tery  con- 
siderable. The  publicani  had  to  ke*-|i  th<-  lists  of 
the  pereooe  who  cent  their  cattle  apom  the  pttUie 
paataiee,  tngedwr  with  the  namhcr  and  qoality  ef 
tlio  cJitllo.  Frmii  thii  rr-vMstcriiis:  (».■;■,■'«'»•■;  ta.- 
duty  Itself  was  mlled  neriptmra^  the  public  pasture 
land  aper  teripturariua  (Fest.  «.  AsnjptorwrnM 
'»'^-r\  aitil  the  (lublicani  ur  thi  ir  a?rnta  who  raised 
liu-  tax,  tcrifdurarii.  Cattle,  ik>i  r».«gistered  by  the 
publicani,  were  called  peeudeM  huerifttae,  and  thaae 
whe  aent  andh  eattJa  npon  the  pnhlie  peatare  waiw 
panfahed  aeeetdinf  to  the  lex  etmena  (Varro,  Jk 
fir  Ruft.  ii.  I),  ami  \\w  ratt'o  wiis  taken  \>\  the 
publicani  and  forfeited.  (PkaU  TneuL  u  '1 42, 
&c.)  The  1e«ThMte(An»iu,db  0^00.19*/; 
Cic.  lirut.  36>  did  away  with  the  acripturm  in 
Ii^y,  where  the  public  pastures  were  xerj  natsMT- 
ous  and  extensive,  especially  in  Ap<iliii  (Vam»,  </« 
Ht  Rust.  L  c  :  Liv.  xxxix.  29),  and  the  laixls 
themselves  were  now  told  or  distributed.  In  the 
proviiM-i »,  wlirro  the  public  pastures  were  alto  let 
out  to  the  aaoM  vamaum  (Cie,  e.  V*rr.  ii  2,  S»  jtr* 
Lt^.  Mm.  fl,  aid  Fern,  xiiL  6S ;  PUtt.  H.  S.  lax. 

the  prnctico  coiitiiiiu'd  until  \\h-  timf  rf  the 
empire  ;  but  &IU-rvvartiii  the  M:ripluiii  is  no  Inniifer 
mentioaed.  ( Compare  Niebuhr,  I  list,  of  Homte, 
vol.  tii.  pblAidLc;  Bunnaaa,  Vwetif.  Pop.  Horn. 
c4.)  (L.S.J 

SCRU'PCLUM,  or  more  properly  Scaipfn  it 
er  ik:juri.oii  {yadfitia^  the  iomIW  dene-matiott 

(the  34th 

jisirt  of  thi«  rvcu,  or  t?i.  -JlJot^  of  il)f  I.'BRji, 
iutd  thervfore  about  18  cnuo*  klDt^isb,  which  ie 
about  the  avenige  weight  of  the  acmpnlar  anm 
stilt  ill  i\i«tfiicf.     f  AfRfM.] 

A*  )4  Square-  iiieastir  it  was  tiio  &ni»IIt>^t  div  i»iMii 
of  tYm  Jttgenim,  wtiiiti  contained  2(W  tcrupula. 
[JtJGKnt'Sf.]  Pliay  {i/.X.  ii.  7)  uses  the  word 
to  denote  small  divisions  of  a  de^^t^e.  It  was  ia 
jact  to  he  applicable,  accordittg  to  the  use  uf  the 
As  and  iu  porta,  to  the  SBttth  part  of  any  unit. 

Though  the  aempiitinB  waa  the  aaadlett  weifrht 
in  Cfitiinioii  use,  we  find  divi.s'!oit5  ..f  it  .•wmirt":!)*^ 
nil  titi()iied,a8  the  obuitu  =  ^  ot  a  icrupie,  the  wmi- 
tAJm  =  ^  of  an  obolua,  oiid  th<'  mli^mi  a  ^  ef  aa 
ubolus,  =  ^  of  a  c<  i  iiple,  which  !«  tlni:.  -honn  to 
hare  been  originailv  the  weight  of  a  ctrtain  nuin* 
her  ef  aMde.  (PiWtan.  d»  9— U:  — 

**SeniiobeiU  dn|ilam  eM  ehelm,  qvem  pottdere 
dnple 

Onmnaa  Tecrot,  leriplinn  neetri  dizere  prioiak 

Seinina  sei  alii  .liliijuis  latit^Hitia  cur\i-i 
Atiribuunt  scriplo,  leutisve  gmiia  bis  octo. 
Ant  totidem  speltaa  munenntt  tristnte  lupiaoa 
Bis  duo.-)  (P.&J 

8CUL.PTURA.  tScAirruM.] 
8CUTICA-  TFLAOftW.) 

SCUTUM  {dvp*6t\  llic  Ilonian  f.!iii;ld,  worn 
by  the  beavy-axmed  infimtiy,  instead  of  being 
roond  like  the  Ckeck  CtiMtua,  waa  adapted  to  the 
form  of  the  httmnn  body,  by  iH-int;  n  a«Ir-  .  it?!  r 
oval  or  of  the  shape  of  a  door  i^^vpaf  which  it  al»o 
resembled  in  bcinf  made  of  wood  or  wicker-weric, 
and  from  which  consequently  its  Greek  name  was 
derired.  Two  of  its  forms  are  shown  in  the  wood- 
iiit  .itji.  71 1.  That  which  is  here  exhibited  is 
also  of  frequent  occttrrenoB,  and  ii  given  on  the 
HBieanlhoritj:  u  thie  eMelheeUdd  ii  Gained 
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W  ■■  in  port  to  encircle  the  bodr.  The  terms 
elipau  and  taOmm  ara  often  confoimdMi  ;  bat  that 
they  pmperly  denoted  dHlfeivnt  land*  of  thielda  it 
ninnifeitt  from  the  [ia.HA.i;;<-^  of  m> rend Hieimt  writers. 
<  Liv.  viii.  8  ;  Plut.  Horn.  21  ;  Diod.  Bdog.  xziii.  Si) 
Id  like  manner  Plutarch  dkUngniahea  the  Ronuoi 
JkM^  firom  tha  Orack  Mt  a  iM  life  of  T.  Fto- 


(p.  688,  ed.  Steph.)  In  Eph.  vi.  1 6  St  Paul 
iha  lem  dvft6s  latber  dian         or  ctutis, 
becaoM  ha  ii  daicribfaf  tlio  eqnipmiontof  a  Roman 

•oldicr.  Tkflia  Ronimi  sine!  !-,  are  ntllid  snthi 
Jbtyn.  {Vkg.  Jtn.  viiL  GO'2  ;  Ovid.  Fait.  ri.  Hyi  ; 
AwpM^  Joaeph.  JmL  Jmd.  viii.  7.  f  2.) 

Polvbins  (vi.  21  savithi'ir  dinicn'<ionii  wrri"  4  feet 
by  2^.  The  shield  wsin  Ih  IJ  on  tlic  li  ft  ftriu  liy 
means  of  a  handle,  and  covered  the  left  .nhoulder. 
£Comn.  ExBaciTiTa,  p.  496,  b.]  [J.  Y.] 

SCY'RIA  DIKK  {aicvpla  ilmi)  ic  thus  ex- 
plained  by  1*1.11  iv  :  'S.Kvplap  Sltcqy  o¥opiA^mi9tP  at 

aoSrrtt  far^wrorro  elf  IMpm  ^  «fr  ASffUfm  Am> 

S7)fx*7f.  Tiy  Tpaxf'iC^  Si'irrj  is  mi'niit  'itie  l>c*et  with 
diliiculties,  in  whirh  the  plaiiititf  ho^l  to  encounter 
every  sort  of  trickery  and  evasion  on  the  part  of 
the  defendant.  (  )n  the  appointed  day  of  trial  both 
parties  were  re<iuin  d  to  be  present  in  court,  and  if 
either  of  them  did  not  appenr,  jud^cnt  was  pro- 
Bouncod  agaiaat  hioi,  unleaa  be  bad  Mme  good 
amut  to  mRbt,  ooeh  aa  illncM  orineritable  abaenee 
abload.  Cause  was  shown  by  some  fri<-nd  on  his 
bekal^  supported  by  an  affidavit  called  vtrw/Mfffo, 
in  amwor  to  wbich  the  npnonent  waa  allowed  to 
put  ill  a  rminter  nflidavit  {ayBirKwuoffla)^  and  the 
court  dicuiod  whether  the  excuse  was  valid.  It 
•eema  to  have  become  a  practice  with  p<^-r»ons  who 
wiahed  to  put  off  or  abirk  a  trial,  to  pretend  that 
tbey  had  ffone  to  aome  iaiand  fn  the  Aegean  sea, 
either  on  l]ii>iiif  -s  or  on  the  public  service  ;  an<l 
tbe  itles  of  6cyt\i»  ^uoe  of  the  Cycladet),  Lemnoa, 
and  Imbmi  were  parcienlailjr  aolceted  tut  that 
porpote.  Shammcra  of  this  kind  were  th>  ref(irc 
nicknamed  Laeronians  and  Imbriani.  (I'nliur,  viii. 
60,  HI;  K\i.hn,  ad  tec  ;  Suidaa,  s.  v.  Xxvpiay  Si'icijf  : 
Hesych.s.  t?  'I^fpiof;  Steph.  TheMiur.  Jt4«4.c.».  v. 
ixipot  :  Demosth.  e.  Olympiod.  1174  ;  Meier,  AU. 
/*ro.'.  p.  C.Ofi.)  [C.  R.K.] 

8CYTALE  (vxiraXn)  ia  the  name  amlied  to 
•  leeret  mode  of  writinjt  by  wbkb  the  Sfiartan 
cjihnr-;  (•  Miittninicatt  d  witli  their  kinfjsand  gcTicralH 
when  abnxid.  {V lut.  Lj/wand.  19;  SchoLod  Thucyd.  I 
L  131 1  Snidai,  Ar.)  When  •  king  or  geoonl  I 
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left  Sparta,  the  epiiors  gave  to  him  a  staff  ofadefi> 
nite  length  and  thickness,  and  retained  for  them- 
selves  another  of  precisely  the  sjimc  site.  When 
they  had  any  conimunicaton  to  ii  nke  to  him,  they 
cut  the  material  upon  wbich  they  intended  to 
write  into  the  obape  of  a  narrow  riband,  wound  it 
round  their  staff,  and  then  wrote  upon  it  the  mes- 
sjijre  which  they  had  to  send  to  him.  When  the 
strip  of  writing  material  was  taken  finm  the  atafT, 
nothing  but  tingle  or  broken  letters  appeared,  and 
in  thia  state  the  strip  was  sent  to  the  general,  who 
afier  banng  wound  it  around  his  ataff,  waa  able  to 
read  tbe  oommnnicatioB.  This  rude  and  imperfect 
node  of  lending  a  eeent  message  miut  hare  come 
do\\  n  fnini  r.irly  ttoue,  although  no  instance  of  it 
is  recorded  prerioos  to  the  time  of  PauaaaiM. 
(Com.  Nep. /'oau.  S.)  In  later  timet,  the  Spartaat 
used  the  R<  ytale  sometimes  also  as  a  inediiiTii  thmn^'h 
which  thi'V  sent  their  commands  to  subject  and  al- 
lied towni  (Xenoph.  HeH.  v.  2.  §  37.)  [L.8.1 
SCYTUAE  (Sxku).  [DbmomlJ 
6ECB9PfTA,  aa  fantrament  nsed  by  the  Uo- 
■aa  priests  in  killing  the  victims  at  s.-icntices. 
(Sttet.  TUt.  25.)  According  to  the  definition  of 
AndHiaa  Labeo,  prNenred  by  Fntna  (p.  848,  ed. 
MUUer)  and  Servin,  {,vl  I'm;.  Am.  it.  262),  it 
waa  a  long  iron  knife  {culirr)  with  an  ivory  handle, 
used  by  the  Flaniines,  Flaminicae  Virgines,  and 
Pontiiicrt.  I'aulua,  however,  in  hia  epitome  of 
F«tU8  (p.  336)  saya  that  some  think  it  to  be  an 
axe  (trcuru),  ntlu  rs  a  Jolihra^  and  others  again  a 
knife  {eattw).  On  Roman  coins  repreaenting  aacri- 
fieial  emMema  we  aee  aa  axe,  wbieh  modem  writen 
call  a  s  crspita,  though  we  do  not  know  on  wliat 
authority,  except  the  doubtful  statement  of  Paulus. 
See  the  annexed  coin  of  the  Sulpkia  OeU|  tha 
obverse  of  which  ia  auppmed  to  repreaoot  a  cnlter, 
a  aimpuvium,  and* a  aeceepita. 


SECRETATUITM.  fArDiTOKiuji.] 
Si:  CTl U.  Those  ore  called  Scctorea  who  buy 
property /MsMrea.*  (Gaius,  ir.  146;  Peatns,  «.». 
Sfturrj.)  I'ri<[i(Tty  wa.i  »;iid  to  l>e  sol  J  jiufJiie 
{trnire  puUtce),  when  a  man's  property  was  sold 
by  the  state  in  eonaeipienea  of  a  condemnatio  and 
for  the  purpose  of  re|iayment  to  tlic  Stnti-  nf  siu  h 
itums  of  money  as  the  condemned  person  had  im> 
properly  appropriated  ;  or  in  consequence  of  a  pro- 
scrintio.  (liv,  xxxriiL  60  {  Cie.  «a  rerr.  L  20.) 
Saeh  a  aue  of  all  a  man^  property  waa  a  Sectia 
(Cic  7>ro  Rotcio  Amer.  Sff,  48,  dte.)  {  and  aome> 
timet  the  thum  aold  were  catted  Seetio.  (Tacit 
MUt  I  90.)   The  tale  was  effected  by  the  Pnwtor 

giving  to  the  Qiiaestnrs  the  Hmionim  Possewio,  i« 
ri'fer»'nce  to  which  the  phrase  "  bona  publice  pos- 
sideri  "  is  used.  I'he  proper^  wat  aold  sub  hosta 
and  the  sale  transferred  Quiritarian  ownerriiip,  to 
which  Oaius  probably  altndet  in  a  mutilated  pas- 
sage (iii.  80  ;  compare  Varro,  rle  lie  /{ust.  ii.  10. 
a.  4  ;  Tacit  JIut.  I  2U).  The  Sector  was  intitled 
to  the  Inttrdietom  Sectoriaai  for  tbe  pnrpooe  of 
obtftininjj  possession  of  the  property  (finius,  iv. 
146)  ;  but  he  took  the  prnpertv  with  ail  its  liabi- 
UtiM.  Aa  kcndhas  that  Imd  fallen  to  tba  Fiacna 
3t  8 
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■old  ii'  tin*  way.  niu!  thi-  S.'ctoT  oequiref!  the  ' 
kenditstU  twutto.    LPrakda.J  [G.  L.] 

8KCT0R.  (S»cTio.) 
SKrnKHU'M  lNT£BDlCTU2i. 

1>1CT>  M  ;  bB«  Tio.  J 

8ECU'RIS»  Jim.  SECURICULA  (4{fn», 
AArwt),  Ml  an  or  hatchet.   The       vat  either 
Mde  with  •  tbgle  edge,  or  with  m  bbd«  w  hMd 

OD  each  tide  of  the  haft,  the  l.itt  r  kind  being  de- 
MMaimOcd  b^tmm  {inK4ti¥%  liariftioSf  vr  ift^urr^ 
|iM.  AgMbiM,  MM.  SLA.  ppt  78,74).  A«  the  axe 

wa*  not  only  an  in*tnnTi(  nt  of  constnnt  uso  in  l In- 
hand*  of  the  carpenter  aad  tho  liualaiiUuuix,  Init 
WM  aM>r>  r  ne  of  the  earliest  wt-apoiii  of  attack 
(Horn.  JL  xt. -4  l\  i  Suet.  Gulba^  18),  aooQltituent 
portion  of  the  Ilonuin  &sce*,  and  a  patt  of  tile  ap 
pnratu*  when  animals  were  s!;i;ii  in  rifi«  e,  we 
find  it  coaUAwUly  recurring  under  a  great  variety 
of  filnna  niM  coins,  gcina,  and  iMMtli^  la  the 
WOfxIcnt  t.i  the  aiti.  l.'  S«  KPTRt  M,  fli--  yonnj?  A»- 
canius  hoUh  »  UiuIc-axu  m  hia  Imni.  Al^n  rv^Ai 
mM»-imd%,  both  of  stone  and  metal,  nr<-  to  l><»  seen 
in  manv  i  l!.  ctii>ns  of  antiquities.  B«'iidcs  being 
n;a.lf  of  brui«»,^  a  d  iron,  and  more  ran  ly  of  silver 
t  \  n  ,'-  AfM.  T.  307  :  Wilkinson,  Mam,  amd  Cutd.  </ 
t^mt,  voL  i.  pb  324),  Me-boada  have  fiMa  the 
auttat  tmietaad  amofig  all  nations  be«a  nade  of 

stone.  Thov  ar.-  ./tm  finiiul  in  ptili  bni!  fimiiti, 
and  art  arranged  in  our  muaeunu  together  with 
ahiaeK  koih  of  itaaa  aad  of  Imna^  tndnrlhaaaaw 

of  «V//S  f  Pot-ATJR  A]. 

The  j>n.-\uiuit  mc  of  the  axe  on  the  field  of 
liattle  was  generally  characteristic  of  th«-  Asiatic 
nations  (Curt,  iii  4),  wboM  troofNi  aro  thcrvfoco 
called  wecurufenu  oolfrms*.  (VaL  PlaOB.  Y. 
l.iil.)  As  usu  ti,  we  flud  the  Asiatic  custom  pro- 
pagating itself  over  the  north  of  £«rope.  The  hi- 
pennii  aad  tho  tpear  were  tbaduaf  weapons  of  the 
Fnuikn.  (Agnthias, /.  f.)  [.hY.] 
t»KCUTU'HES.  [Uladiatohkk,  p.  j7(i,  a.] 
SKISACHTHKIA  (<r«j«rdx«#io),  a  disburden- 
ing ordioanoo,  was  the  first  and  praliminary  step  in 
the  legislation  of  Solon.  (Plut  9oL  15  ;  Diog. 
Laort.  i.  4.5.)  Ttn-  r-'al  r.aturr  of  this  mi-amin- 
was  a  subject  of  doubt  even  among  the  ancients 
tbeniMlfoOvfbr  whfle  mniw  state  that  Solon  tkewbgr 
cancelled  iUl  dr-Vit.o.  oihcn  describe  it  as  a  mere  re- 
doction  of  iitc  rate  uf  iuicroil.  But  from  the 
Tariooi  accounts  in  Plutarch  and  the  grammarians 
it  seems  to  be  clear  that  tho  9Mdx9tia  consisted 
of  four  distinct  mensuret.  The  first  of  these  was 
the  reduclum  of  l\i>;  rati-  of  inti  r<'*t,  aful  if  thia 
was,  as  it  appears,  retxaspecUve,  it  would  uaturallj 
in  many  cases  wipe  off  a  cooaideralilo  part  of  the 
debt.  The  secoiui  j).irt  of  the  mi'asnro  cons!«t*5d 
in  fowcrii^  the  slaitdard  uf  the  silver  coina;,;e,  that 
ii,  Solon  aado  73  old  drachmas  to  be  worth  1 00 
nevr  onr%  ;  sn  that  the  debtor,  in  paying  off  his 
di'lit,  irniiied  rather  more  than  one  fourth.  Bdckh 
(J'ttlil.  Eetm.  p.  16)  supposes  that  it  .S<)loii''s 
iateuiion  to  lowor  the  staadatd  of  tho  ooinago  otUy 
ofw  ftnItl^  Aal  k,  to  miko  7S  old  dntelnnaa 
(■<iiuil  to  100  new  ones  lj"t  that  tho  new  (oin 
pnived  to  be  lighter  than  be  had  exiM-cted.  Ttie 
third  part  consisted  in  tba  nleate  of  mortga^d 
lands  from  their  iiK-uinVimncr'g  and  the  rcstonition 
of  them  to  their  owiwrs  us  lull  jirojMjrty,  How 
this  was  ciTcctod  is  not  clear.  Lastly,  S  iltm 
aboUahod  the  law  which  gave  to  tbo  creditor  a 
ngbt  to  tba  penon  of  bit  inMlvant  dabier,  and  be 
lertond  to  tbeir  fiiU  libv^  tboM  wba  bad 
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«»n!<!arrd  for  cieht.  For  further  iiifomiatiaB  Ott  tUi 
rueasure,  see  l>ici.  uj  lS*oyr.  arL  in^iun, 

Tbia  gcrat  measure,  when  carried  into  t0ec^ 
gnve  general  satisfaction,  for  it  caniierred  the  great- 
est benefits  upon  the  poor,  without  depriving  the 
rich  of  tDo  niiith,  ami  the  Athi-nlaus  pxprevsi  tl  t'n'':r 
thaakfulnesi  by  a  public  sachAoe,  which  thej  called 
wtHjdtw,  and  by  appointing  Solon  to  fagwlate 
for  them  with  unlimited  power.  fPlut.  Sol.  lf>  ; 
compare  Suidas,  Uesych.  Etym.  Map.  #.  r.  ;  CiC 
de  H*  PuhL  il  54  ;  Waebmalb,  Udlm,  Alt.  voL 
i.  p.  4t:  )  (l.s.1 

bh-LK^UASTRUM.    [Sklla,  No.  IV.] 
SELLA.    The  general  term  for  a  seat  or  chair 

of  ao^  dcecriptiaa.   The  vaiietiea  laoet  deaerrin; 

of  nodee  are:  — 

T.  Ski. I  A  Ti  ri  lis  the  chair  of  *:.nti\  Cumlis 
is  dcrired  by  the  ancient  writers  fr«mi  curnt*  ■  .\a|. 
OelL  iiu  18;  Fmtus,  «.  r.  Cwnde*  :  S-  r^i  is  <td 
Viry.  Am.  x\.  834  ;  Isidor.  xx.  1 1.  §  11 )  ;  but  it 
is  more  prolmbl}-  connected  with  rwrra*.  The  sella 
coralif  is  said  to  htkxe  been  nsed  at  Rome  from  a 
vMj  moto  period  at  an  cmUeoi  of  kingly  power 
(bcnee  omH  r^M  sidb  odbniaosil!,  Liv.  L  20>,  Mirinr 

I'lt'ii  iti:[K>rte«i,  alcti^  with  \:!rii>ij*  nthi-r  iii-;^;!!.!  ^  f 

royalty,  firom  Etruha  (Li  v.  LB),  according  to  one 
aeeovnt  bjr  Tdtnt  Hoedliu  (Maovib.  SaL  i  6\  ;  ac> 
cordinij  to  another  by  th->  v\\\<  t  Tarqn5n:ii«  (Flt^r. 

i.  5)  ;  wink'  ijaiujt  iiaiias  ^'>'tvllanlI  as  the  city 
from  which  it  was  immediately  derived  (ritu  4S7>. 
Under  the  republic  the  right  of  sitting  upon  this 
chair  belonged  to  the  consuls  praetors,  cnrole 
ac(lilcs,and  censors  (Liv.  ii.  54,rii.  1,  ix.  4t;.  x.  7, 
xl  46  i  Ani  OeU.  vi  9,  dtc.)  ;  to  the  Flamea 
DiaHt  (Uv.  i  2fl,  zxtB.  8)  rFLAMnr)  ;  totba 
dictator,  and  to  thn^e  whiun  he  drjmlcd  to  .irt 
under  hims«>if,  as  the  mm*fider  gyaifwrn,  lie 
might  be  snid  to  comprehend  all  magistracies 
within  hiniv  lf.  (Dion  Cass.  xliiL48;  Lir.  iL  31  ; 
Fesiua,  s,  r.  ScUm  atndi»}.  After  the  downfal  of 
the  constitution  it  was  assigned  to  the  emperors 
oleOk  <v  to  tbeir  itatBee  ia  tbeir  absence  (Tacit. 
Am.  XT.  09,  BM.  iL  S» ;  Serrioa,  Le.};  to  Ibe 
Au.'tutale*  (  Tacit.  ii.  ^^),  and,  perhaps,  to 
the  pnw:it.-ctuji  urbi.  (Spanhetm,  I*raest.  et  Uf 
Naam/A.  X.  3.  SI*)  n  was  disphiyed  upon  all 
great  public  occasions,  especially  in  the  ciruus  ,\:.\ 
theatre  (Lir.  ii.  31  ;  SueL  ikUte.A'i  ;  Dit*n  La^ 
IriiL  4),  sometimes,  even  after  the  death  of  the 
person  to  whom  it  belonged,  a  mark  of  special 
honour,  bestowed  on  Mareenm,  Oermanicns,  asd 
I'lTtma.x  1  Dion  Ca-Hs.  liii.  30.  Ix  viv.  4  :  Tai  it.  A^.f.. 

ii.  83,  and  Comm.  of  Lips.  ;  Spanheim,  z.  2.  §  1)  ; 
aad  ft  waa  tbe  lenl  of  tbe  praetor  wlwn  be  ad« 
ministered  in^tif<«.  (Cic.  T' rr.  il.  ."JB;  Val.  Mat  iii. 
5.  §  1  ;  Tiictt.  Atm.  i.  7^  ;  Martial,  xi.  ^H.  lli.) 
In  the  provinces  it  was  assumed  by  infarior  aagie* 
trates,  when  they  exercised  proconsular  or  pn>- 
ptaetorian  authority,  as  we  infer  from  its  ap- 
pearing along  with  fiisces  on  a  coin  of  the  Gens 
Papia,  etruck  at  Nicaea  in  Bitbynia,  and  bfnriig 
tbe  bane  AVAOC  llOVniOC  TAMIAC  We  fiad 
it  occasionally  e,xhihited  nn  the  medals  of  foreign 
moaarchs  likewise,  on  thoae  of  Ariobannaea  IL  of 
Cbppadoeia,  (or  it  was  the  practiea  ef  the  Roanae 

to  present  a  ninile  chair,  an  irnnr  sceptre,  a  toga 
pr.ietf.xta,  and  hiuh  like  oniajiiciits,  as  tokens  of 
re«pect  and  coitftdf  nee  to  those  mien  wbeee  friend- 
ship they  desired  to  coltivate.  (Lir.  xxx^  11,  xlik 
14;  PtolyU cni. ;  Cic.  ntf/takXT.  3; 
SpaobauB,  AnLz.4.) 
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The  sella  cnnili't  appears  from  the  firit  to  liavo  ' 
been  oruanicmcti  ivory,  and  this  is  cofiimonly 
indicated  by  such  expffwioni  as  eurult  eb«r  ;  A^m- 
wttd(u  tnJptUe  fUtUU  opmas  and  ikm^rriift  «- 
(ilor.  Ep.  i.  6.  53  :  iMLmPtud.  hr.9. 27); 
at  a  later  period  it  was  overlaid  with  ^old,  and 
cooMquMitlj  we  find  Si^^wt  4wi)(pitfwSf  dp^ov> 
— raxf^w*  ^  M^pov  MXyM«!P(4M»,  m* 
CWling  constantly  in  Dimi  Cassiii*,  who  frfqucnfly, 
Wwever,  employs  the  simple  tonu  Si^pot  dpxutoi, 
Ib  shape  it  Umg  MBained  extremely  pUa,  doMly 
reaembling  a  ffflmPWl  folding  (pHoatdis)  camp  stool 
with  crooked  legs.  These  last  gave  rise  to  the 
nsine  iyKu\6irovs  Sl^po<;,  fmind  in  I'lutiirch  (Ma- 
rimtf  6)  I  they  strongly  remind  us  of  elspbaata' 
taetk,  wMeh  tbey  may  have  been  iMMdad  to  imi- 
tate, and  the  t  niprror  Aurelian  pmposed  to  con- 
struct one  in  which  each  foot  was  to  consist  of  an 
enormous  task  eotiia.    (Vofusena,  Finm.  S.) 

The  fom  of  the  sella  cnrnlis,  as  it  is  commonly 
v^resentcd  upon  the  denarii  of  the  Roman  fa- 
BuUea,  is  giren  in  p.  520.  In  the  following  cut  are 
lapwiwitad  two  pair  of  brooae  iifai  belaa|ing  to 
•diaa  anrnlea,  pieoarwd  te  tho  mmumm  at  Naple« 
(il/iMeo  Uor'^'H  n),  ToL  tL  tar.  28)  ;  and  a  sail  I 
curulia,  copied  Ixom  tbo  Vatkaa  coUectiaa. 


II.  nisKi.Mi  M.  Tfcawwdbfcund  in  no  chu- 
sical  author  except  Varro  (L.  L.  r.  128,  ed.  MUller), 
at)Mr4ing  to  whom  it  means  a  seat  laigo  enough  to 
contain  two  prrsons.  We  learn  from  varioM  ta- 
ieriptioM  that  the  right  of  using  a  aeat  of  ttk 
irpfw  f yiii  iMiariwMx  was  gianttil  if  ti  nri-^ 
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of  honour  to  distinguished  persons  by  the  mn^^is- 
tmtes  and  people  iji  provincial  towns.  Then?  are 
examples  of  this  in  an  inscription  found  at  Pisa^ 
which  called  forth  the  long,  learned,  rambling 
dissertatioa  of  Chimentelli  (Oraer.  Th«$.  Autiq. 
Norn.  vol.  vii.  p.  2030),  and  in  two  others  0  imd 
at  Pompoii.  (OreU.  Juaor.  n.  4048,  4044.)  la 
mmUmt  inwi^idoB  wo  kavo  Bim.ttATVt  Hoiioft 

(Orcll.  404.1);  in  an-.th.-r  (Orel!.  cwv 
tainin^  the  roil  of  an  incurpomlioii  of  carpenters, 
one  of  the  office-bearers  is  stvled  COLLEOI  BI- 
SELLEARIUS.    (Compare 'OreU. 4046,  4047.) 

Two  bronze  bisellia  were  discovered  at  Pompeii, 
and  thus  all  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  form  of 
tbo  acat  has  beea  removed.  On«  of  these  is  en- 
giBTed  aboia.  (Jfas;  Aorktt  toL  iL  tav.  81 .) 

III.  SaiAA  Obstatoria  (Suet.  AVr.2G,  HtrH. 
16  ;  Amm.  Male.  xxix.  2)  or  Fkrtoria  (Cae- 
lins  Aorelimk  L  5,  ii.  1),  a  sedan  used  both  in 
town  and  country  (Tacit..^mi.  xiv.  4  ;  Suet.  Claud. 
26),  by  men  (Tacit  Hist.  i.  35,  iil  85  ;  Juven. 
vii.  141  ;  Martial,  iz.  23),  us  well  as  by  women. 
(TadLJM.  sir.  4;  Jdt.  i.  124,  Ti.  532  ;  benoo 
mmNdii$  mUa,  Soet  Oelo,  6.)  It  fa  expressly  dfa. 
tiiiftiiished  from  the  Lkctica  (Suet.  Claud.  25  ; 
Martial,  z.  10,  xi.  98 ;  Senec  brev.  viL  12),  a 
portaUo  M  or  oofr,  in  wkidi  the  person  cairM 
uy  in  a  recumbent  position,  while  the  teila  was  a 
portable  chair  in  which  the  occu]Mtnt  sat  uprif(ht, 
but  they  are  sometimes  confoundid,  as  by  Murtial 
(iv.  51).  ItdiftiodfiNnBthoaUAoi^also^butiB 
what  the  dHfcrcneo  eonsiated  ft  It  not  mtj  to  do- 
termine.  [Catii  kiik a. ]  The  »r/Ai  was  sometimes 
entirely  (^tcn,  as  we  infer  from  the  account  given 
by  Tacitus  of  the  death  of  Galba  {HiM.  L  35,  &&), 
hut  more  fr-  qiiently  shut  in.  (Juven.  i.  120'  ;  Suet. 
Mcr.  2C,  VUell.  16,  CtfAo,  6.)  Dion  Cassias  (Ix. 
2)  pretends  that  Claudius  first  employed  the 
eorered  sella,  but  in  this  he  is  contradicted  by 
Suetonius  {Odav.  53),  and  by  himself  (xlvii.  23, 
Ivi.  43).  It  appears,  lidwi  vcr,  not  Ui  l.;i\<'  heen 
introdooed  until  ions  after  the  lectica  was  common, 
sioee  wo  seandj,  if  eror,  find  any  allasion  to  H 
until  the  period  of  the  crnpire.  The  s<-llae  weiO 
made  sometimes  ot  plaiu  leather,  and  sotnetimea 
ornamented  with  bone,  ivory,  silver  (Lampdd. 
Kla^ib.  4),  or  gold  (Claud.  Htmor.  Oom$.  \y.  583), 
according  to  the  rank  or  fortune  of  the  proprietor. 
They  were  furnished  with  a  pillow  to  sup|H>rt  the 
head  asd  neck  (ernnVW,  Juv.  vi.  532,  and  Sjchol.), 
wbon  made  roomy  the  epithet  fata  was  applied 
(.•^.nec.  de  Consi.  U\  when  smaller  than  usual 
they  were  termed  stUuUu  (Tncit  HUt.  iii.  85)  ; 
the  motion  was  so  easy  that  one  might  study  with- 
out inconvenience  (Plin.  E}>.  iii.  5),  while  at  tho 
same  time  it  afforded  healthful  exercise.  (Senee. 
Brw.  fit.  12  ;  Cialea.db7>MMl.  FWlrid  |  OMfiw 
Anittliaa.  L  e.) 

IV.  SvLtia  of  diffwcnt  kinds  are  mentioned 
iiu'wl- ntallv  in  aniirnt  writer*,  arconipnuied  hy 
epithets  which  K-rve  to  point  out  generally  the 
pnrprise*  for  which  they  were  intended.  Thus  wo 
nad  of  tirllae  balnearts^  $dla»  toiuoriae,  seUae  o6- 
stftriciae,  ttJlae  fumiltaricae  T.  perhuoA,  and  many 
others.  Both  Varro  (A.  L.  v.  128)  and  KeKtiis 
(s.  n.)  hara  prascrred  tho  word  ttUqmutrmm.  Tho 
fonnar  dMMO  It  along  irfdi  mim,  aMKb,  toUmm, 
Mellae,  the  latter  calls  thi-ni  tedilia  amiiqui  ryite- 
ris,"  and  Amobius  includes  them  among  common 
aftidaaof  ftmilorc.  No  hint,  however,  is  gWM 
hjf  Hf  af  dMiBaatkorities  whidi  conld  land  to 
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conifftHn*  the  ft^ps,  nr>r  i«  any  nfl-litionti!  li^'V.i 
thrown  upon  the  qumtion  by  llygiimi,  who  tclU 
M,  wbM  describing  the  coMteltattMM,  ttttl  Cinin 
pcla  it  M»at<»d  **  f*  tUiquatiro." 

Uf  chair»  in  ordinary  n«c  for  domettic  porpoiM, 
AglCKt  imricty,  many  displaying  great  taste,  have 
bam  diaoovered  in  czcanUiona  or  mrt  leeD  repre- 
•mted  ia  aMieiil  fiMcvea.  Th«  Ibit  cat  aanoit^ 
ftpcMOto  a  bnnaa  om  fron  tbo  Maieaa  at 


Napin  (AfM.  Boik.  toL  vL  tar.  28) :  tka  Mcoad, 

two  chair«,  of  whiili  ihc  one  on  the  right  hand  it 
in  the  Vatican  and  the  other  it  taken  front  a  paint- 
ing at  Poni|»eii.  (Mut.  liorh.  vol.  xii.  tav.  3.)  A 
chair  of  n  \ery  Waiitifui  fona  U  giVM  ia  tkfl  Mma. 
£orb.  vuL  viiL  tav.  20 


V.  SKLtA*  EqrBSTRBiL  [ErnirnvM.]  [  W.R.j 
si:  M  \T.\  {.liifAora).    [FfNUt,  p^fiAfi,*.] 
SK.MUKLI.A.  [DKNARna.] 
SEMENTIV.VK  KKUI.VE.  [F«aiA,p.S30,a.] 
SEMIS,  8£M1S615.   [Aa,  p.  UO,  b.J 
SKMU'NCIA.  (Uncu.) 
SKMUNCIA'RIUM  FUNU8.  [Fiwc%  p. 
527,  b.1 

8BNATU8.  In  all  tbe  wpMm  M  anUqaity 

tlia  govenimcnt  \vn»  dividi  d  lietween  a  senate  jind 
a  popular  a<<i«einbly  ;  and  in  ca»<  s  where  n  king 
•looa  nt  the  h«aa  of  aflfairt,  as  at  Sparta,  the 
kiqg  had  little  move  than  the  executive.  A  se- 
iMrte  in  tlie  eaHy  tiroee  waa  always  regarded  as 
an  Rjijieiiiljly  of  eldenv,  whieh  i*  in  fact  the  meaning 
of  the  Kuinaii  scnatus  as  of  the  Suartaui  ytpowria, 
and  ita  memben  were  elcctMl  iroin  anon|f  the 
nobles  of  the  nation.  'I'he  number  of  s<*nator8 
iu  the  ancient  republics  always  liore  a  distinct  re- 
latiOB  ta  the  number  of  tribes  of  which  the  nation 

vaa  cQOipoMd.  [fiouta,  QaauaiA.]  Hence  in 
the  Mulieet  timet,  when  RonM  eonaiatod  of  only 

one  tribe,  its  senate  consisted  of  one  fcundrnl  nu  in- 
ben  (aoialorat  or  ptUres ;  compare  Pathicii),  and 
when  the  Sabme  tribe  or  the  Titiea  became  united 

with  the  Latin  tribe  or  the  Uaitinr«.  thi-  number 
of  senators  w;is  increased  t'>  two  hundred.  (Dionys, 
ii.  47  ;  Pint.  Rom.  2U.)  Tliin  number  was  again 
angnented  by  one  huaidred,  wben  tbe  third  tribe 
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or  tho  Luc«m  became  incorpmted  with  fhm 
Uoman  sUte.  Diwivsias  (iil  67)  and  Liry  (L 
85)  place  this  last  event  in  the  reign  of  Tar- 
qninina  Priacoa  ;  Cicero  (J*  JU  J^uU.  ii.  20),  «h* 
aereea  with  tbe  two  biatariana  oB  Aia  pafa«,  alMM 
that  Tarquinius  doubled  the  number  of  aMMlHib 
according  to  which  we  ought  to  aappoae  that  b0> 
Inv  Tarquiniiit  the  aenate  caaaiated  aalf  af  IM 
member*.  Thi^  difference  howeTer  mar  ba  ae- 
coiinte<l  for  by  the  supposition,  that  at  the  time  «€ 
Tanjuinioa  Priscui  a  nunibi  r  of  »ents  in  the  sertato 
had  beooma  racaat,  which  he  filled  np  at  the 
Mme  tine  that  ba  added  100  Loeena  to  the  amale, 

or  el.-io  that  Cicero  n-garded  tlie  Luc  n-*,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  two  other  thbes,  as  a  second  or  a  new 
half  of  tbanatko,uid  thaa  iaceneedy  caaaidered 
their  senators  Hkewiae  aa  tbe  second  or  new  half 
of  that  body.  The  new  aenaton  added  by  'i'ar- 
quinius  Prisciu  were  disUnguished  from  those  l»e- 
Irnigii^  to  the  two  older  tribes  by  the  appeUatioo 
ptUret  BMSoriim  pentitim,  as  previously  thoaa  wba 
represented  tbe  'l  ilies  tiad  been  distinguished,  bj 
the  aaaie  naoie,  from  those  who  represented  the 
Ramea.   (IHoiiya.  iL  57.)   Scrriaa  Tullius  did 

not  make  any  cb.nnire  in  the  cnm|>o»ition  of  tho 
senate  ;  but  under  Tanjumiua  Superbus  their 
ntunber  is  said  to  have  become  very  much  di- 
minished, aa  thia  tnaatnat  maaj  to  death  aad 
tent  others  into  exile.  Thia  aeeoont  hewerer  ap- 
pears to  be  i:r<  atly  exagcerated,  and  it  is  a  pro- 
bable aapjpoaitioD  of  ^iebuhr  ^HuL  of  Rohu,  L 
p.  526),  that  aavenl  vaeaaciea  ai  the  aaaato  anaa 
from  many  of  the  senators  accompanyiag  the  tyrant 
into  his  exile.  The  vacancies  which  had  thus 
arisen  were  tilled  up  immediately  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  republic,  b^  Ij.  Junius  Brataa, 
as  some  writers  state  (Lir.  it.  1),  or,  acconihif  to 
I)iony*iu«  (v.  13\  by  Hrutus  and  Valerius  Publi- 
col%  and  according  to  Plutarch  {PubL  11)  and 
Pcataa  («.  v.  Qui  palrt$)  by  Valeriaa  Pablieala 
alotie.  All  however  .igree  that  the  persons  who 
Wi  re  on  this  ncca.oinu  ntade  senators  were  noble 
plebeians  of  e<;upstrian  rank.  IKoajraina  atate^ 
that  the  noblest  of  the  plebeians  were  first  raised 
to  the  rank  of  patricians,  and  that  then  the  new 
senators  were  token  from  amon?  ih»  m.  But  this 
appears  to  be  incompatible  with  the  aaoie  hj 
which  they  were  dealgnaled.  Had  dMj  beea 
made  patricians,  they  would  have  been  patm  like 
the  oiliers,  whereas  now  the  new  seitators  are  said 
to  have  been  diitinguished  from  the  old  oaca  hf 
the  iKiMie  tif  ri.vtrrlpti.  ( Liv.  ii.  1  ;  Fest.  f .  r.  Cba- 
Kriftti  and  uiiUnti.)  Hence  the  cuiiloniar\-  roodeaf 
oddresafaig  tbe  whole  senate  henceforth  alwaja 

There  is  a  atatement  that  tbe  nanber  of  theae  new 

senators  was  Ifit  (Pint.  PuU.  11  ;  Fes.t.  s.  v.  Qui 
jHitrrt)  ;  but  this,  as  Niebuhr  has  justly  remarked, 
is  a  fiihrication,  pobapa  of  Valerias  of  AatiBa^ 
which  i*  contradicted  by  all  subsequent  history. 

Henceforth  the  numtjer  of  300  senators  appears 
to  have  remained  unaltered  for  seTeml  ceniurieak 
(IdT.  EpiL  60.)  C  Sempronius  Gracchus  waa 
die  first  who  attempted  to  make  a  change,  but  in 
what  this  coiisi-t.-d  is  not  certain.  In  the  ejut  »mc 
of  Livy  it  is  expresslv  sUted,  that  he  intended  to 
add  600  eqiritaa  to  the  nambar  of  SOO  aenatan, 
which  would  have  made  a  senate  of  900  members, 
and  would  have  given  a  great  preponderance  to  the 
equites.  This  appears  to  be  an  absordilv.  (  (ioitling, 
(JeKk.  d.  Rim.  Staattv.  p  437.)    Plataicb  {a 
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Graedi.  5,  &c  )  •tato«,  that  OrnccTin?  ntldM  to  the 
senate  300  cquitcii,  whom  he  wii^i  ;ill»vv(-d  to  select 
from  the  wbciie  bodv  equites,  and  that  he  tran»- 
famd  tbe  jodick  to  tbU  new  aeot*  of  600.  Thia 
■ecoont  Mwm  to  IcMndAd  upon  ft  conftHint  of 
tho  l.-x  ju(lK-iari.-»  of  C.  firaxhus  with  the  1nt<T 
one  of  Liriuf  Drutiu  (Walter,  G'eaci.  d.  Horn. 
Jtidlfe,  ^344),  and  all  the  other  writen  who  men- 
tiMl  the  lex  jiidiciaria  of  C.  Graochiu  do  not  iilludc 
to  anr  change  or  iucnaue  in  the  number  of  aeiia- 
tors,  bttt  merely  atate  that  be  transferred  the  jodi- 
cia  from  the  Mliftla  to  the  equitea,  who  raMinod  ia 
their  pogsession  till  the  tribuneship  of  Lirlna  Dra- 
aus.  Ttic  latti^r  jmiposod,  tliat  as  the  sonato  con- 
aiated  of  300,  an  equal  number  of  equitea  ahoold 
be  elected  (i^trrMhiw)  into  the  a«iiftta,«iid  that  m 
future  the  iudicct  should  be  taken  from  this  senate 
of  mo.  ( Appian.  B.C.  I  ^5;  Aurcl.  Vict  de  Vir. 
JllHstr.  iS  X  Lit.  Bpi^  71.)  After  the  death  of 
Livtti.s  Dnisiis,  however,  this  law  was  abolithed  by 
the  iciiatf  itself,  on  whoscr  behalf  it  had  been  pro- 
posed, and  the  senate  now  again  consisted  of  300 
BMmben.  Baring  the  civil  war  beiwean  Marias 
and  Salla  naar  ▼acaoeiet  nraat  have  eccuned  in 
the  sdiato.  Snila  in  lii^  dictatimhip  not  nnly  filled 
up  theac  vacancifs,  Iml  iTicri-a*ed  the  number  of 
senators.  All  we  know  of  this  increase  with  cer- 
tainty ii,  that  he  caused  about  300  of  tlie  most 
distininiished  equitea  to  be  elected  iiito  the  geiiatc 
( Appiaii.  B.  C.  i.  100),  bat  the  real  increase  which 
he  made  to  the  number  of  lenaton  ia  not  mentioned 
aliT where.  It  appears,  howfTMT,  henceforth  to 
have  consisted  of  between  five  and  six  hundn  d. 
(Cic  ad  AtL  L  U.)  Julius  Coeaar  aupnentcd  the 
iinnber  to  iN)0,  aad  raiaed  to  diia  dtgntty  eren 

Cfiniinon  soldier?,  freedmcn,  find  prrepriiii.  (Dion 
(  ass.  xliii.  47  ;  buct-  Caea.  HO.)  'i'his  arbitrari- 
ness in  rlr  etii.g  unworthy  penons  into  the  aenate, 
and  of  extending  its  number  at  random,  was  imi- 
tated after  the  death  of  Ca  -sar,  for  on  one  occasion 
there  were  more  than  one  thousand  senators;.  (Suet. 
Amg.  Atigustua  cleared  the  senoto  of  the  on- 
woffthy  OMBibMat  who  wera  conteinpdHNuly  called 
by  the  people  Ordui  scnalorc.*,  reduced  its  nnml>  r 
to  600  (Dion  C^ass.  iiv.  14),  and  ortlaiaud  tlmt  a  liitt 
of  the  senators  should  always  be  exhibited  to  public 
inspection.  (Dion  Casa.  It.  3.)  During  the  first 
centuries  of  the  empire,  this  number  appears,  on  the 
whole,  to  have  remained  the  same  ;  but  as  every- 
thing depended  upoo  tha  will  of  tlie  emperor,  we 
can  acarcely  ezpeet  to  find  a  nipilar  and  ftsad 
nunilier  of  them.  (Dion  Cas^.  liii.  17.)  During  the 
latter  penod  of  the  empire  their  number  was  agaiu 
Tery  much  dinniahad. 

\Vith  respect  to  the  eligibility  of  persons  for 
the  seiuite,  as  well  a.i  to  the  tiuinuer  in  which  they 
were  elected,  ^«e  must  distinguish  between  the 
aareial  periods  of  Roman  history.  It  was  formerly 
a  eommon  opinion,  founded  npon  Liry  (i.  8)  and 
Ke-'tt:.*  (.«.  r.  I'mrttriii  nr  in  it  ore  it),  which  has  in 
modem  times  found  new  supporters  in  Hnschko 
and  RaUno,  that  In  the  early  period  of  Roman 
hi.storv"  the  kin^g  appointed  the  membi'ra  of  the 
senalti  at  their  own  diik:rction.  Niebuhr  and 
Others  after  him  have  attempted  to  abaw  that  the 
popalus  of  Rome  was  the  real  soTerefgD^  that  all 
the  powers  which  the  king*  possessed  were  dele- 
gated to  them  by  the  populuo,  and  that  the  senati' 
was  au  assembly  formed  on  the  principle  of  re- 
presentation, BO  that  it  fCpfMented  the  populus, 
and  that  Hi  inambaia  wara  alaaled  hgr  tha  papain. 


SEXATUS.  WIT 
Dionysius  fii.  14)  also  stntes  that  the  senators 
were  elected  by  the  populus,  but  the  manner  in 
which  he  describes  the  election  is  erroneous,  for 
he  balievea  that  tha  three  tribes  were  already 
nnltad  when  Ae  oenato  consisted  of  only  one 
hundred  memberd,  mid  that  the  senators  w  i  ro 
elected  by  the  curies.  Kiebuhr  (i.  338) 
thinks,  Aat  each  gens  MM  ita  deenrio,  who  waa 
iu  alderman,  to  represent  it  in  the  senate  ;  Gut- 
tling (p.  151,  comp.  p.  62)  on  the  other  hand 
belieres,  with  somewhat  more  probabiiiiy,  that 
each  deennr  (the  Seirdf  of  Dionysius).  which  con- 
tained either  a  part  of  one  or  jtart.-*  of  st'veral 
smaller  geiitcs,  had  to  appoint  one  old  man  by 
whom  it  was  repreaented  in  tha  senate^  and  • 
younger  one  aa  aqnoa.  Thii  tuppodtion  renovea 
the  difficulty  respecting  the  decwrio.  which  has 
been  poiiited  out  by  Walter  {GtKk.  d.  Horn.  Beekts, 
p.  23.  n.  12)  ;  for  tha  daeurio  waa  the  commander 
of  a  division  of  the  army,  and  as  such  rnuld  not 
well  have  been  of  the  agv  of  a  scuatur.  A*,  ac- 
cording to  this  theory,  each  deciiry  or  gens  ap- 
pointed one  aeoator,  each  cuy  waa  repreaented  by 
ten,  each  tribe  by  one  hondred.  and  the  whole 
populus  by  three  hundred  seuatrirs,  nl!  f>f  whom 
held  their  dignity  for  iife.  But  this  theory  cannot 
be  accepted,  for  we  must  either  aet  nearly  all 
the  ancient  authorities  at  defiance,  r.r  wo  must 
acquiesce  in  the  old  opinion  that  the  king  ap-* 
pointed  the  senator*.  'J'he  plebeians  as  such 
ware  not  xcnmcnted  in  tha  senate,  for  the  in- 
>ta»eee  in  wnieh  plebenm  an  mentioned  as  being 
made  senators,  as  in  the  reitrn  of  Tanjuiniua  Pris- 
cus  and  after  the  abolitioQ  of  the  kingly  power, 
cannot  ba  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  mere 
momentiry  mensure<i,  which  the  government  was 
obliged  to  adopt  for  several  rcu&otu,  and  without 
any  intention  to  appoint  representatives  of  the 
plebes.  (Nicbuhr,  i.  p.  526,  &c)  The  numbers  of 
such  plebeian  senators  at  any  rate  must  have  been 
much  sinnilrr  than  tiiey  are  stated  by  our  authori- 
ties, for  there  ia  no  instance  of  any  plebeian  sen»> 
tflv  on  laeoid  mitil  tha  year  489  &c.,  when  Spurina 
Maelios  is  mentioned  as  senator.  The  »<^nate  it- 
self apfHors  to  have  had  some  iutiuence  upon  the 
election  of  new  member^  inaon&ch  as  it  might  raisa 
objections  against  a  person  elected.  (Dionys.  vii.  55.) 
The  whole  senate  was  divided  into  dccurics,  tach 
of  which  cnrrespotided  to  a  curia.  When  the 
•enate  consisted  of  only  one  hundred  membanir 
there  were  accordingly  only  ten  deenriea  of  aena- 
Ion  ;  and  ten  senators,  one  bein^'  taken  from  each 
decurj-,  formed  the  flfmn  fnimi  who  represented, 
the  ten  curicBk  When  nubsoqaantly  the  represent* 
Rtives  of  the  two  other  tribes  were  admitted  into 
the  senate,  the  llarajies  with  their  deccai  priiui  re- 
tained for  a  time  their  superiority  over  the  two 
other  tribea  (Dionya.  u.  58,  iii.  1  ;  Pint.  Num.  3), 
and  gava  their  Totaa  ftrat  (Dionys.  vi.  84.)  Tho 
first  among  the  decern  primi  was  tho  princtpt 
aenaim*,  wbo  was  appointed  by  the  king  (Dionya. 
ii.  13  i  Lyd.  da  Mau.  i  19%  and  was  at  the  Hnw 
time  custos  tirhis,  [PKAEPErrrs  Urbi.]  Respect- 
ing the  age  at  which  a  p  rsoit  might  be  elected 
into  Uie  senate  during  tho  kingly  period,  wa  knaw 
no  flMMW  than  what  ia  indicted  by  the  name  ten*, 
tor  itadf,  that  ia,  that  they  were  peraooa  of  ad- 
V  anccd  age.  ( Comp.  Baekar,  MSm,  AUtrA^  voL 
pL  ii.  p.  385,  &&) 
On  the  catabliahiDent  of  tha  repvblia  tha  alce> 
of  aenaton  paiaed  from  tha  handa  of  tl 
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kiagi  iaColhoM  ti  the  suiKittntei,  tba  comnU,  con. 
■■lvtritMiiM,»ll  mlitffiuently  tbeeoMMMm  (Liv. 

ii.  1  ;  FttLt  r.  Prar-driti  ffUfttnrff.')  TJut  llu-  |K)wrr 

of  rlrctmg  aeoaton  poMCMcd  by  tK<>  republiau 
itiagistralH  wm  hf  M  BMW  an  arbitnuy  po««r, 
for  tfii-  tpnntnrs  wprr  n!w«yt  t:ikt-n  from  among 
tUute  who  were  e^uile*,  or  wboui  the  people  \mA 
prvviotulv  inrested  with  a  mafittncy,  ao  that  in 
MdiQr  th*  faopU  tkcBMlm  alvaji  na«inated 
lb*  eaadi^tc*  fcr  th*  tenat«.  Fram  the  year 
487  ».  ihi-  }'rl[ii'<'[u<  iH-i>atiis  wa*  no  lonijiT 
i^K>inted  tor  iitie,  but  became  a  magistnite  ap- 
p«iDte4  by  tW  cariei,  and  the  pativa  minonira 
piMitiura  were  likewise  eligible  to  thi»  il^cnity. 
(Niebuhr,  iL  p.  119.)  It  moreover  a{tpc;u^  thai 
liie  ciirula  mgistratca  from  the  qaaeston  up- 
wards knd  hy  rirtae  of  their  offim  a  Mat  ui  the 
•«nate,  which  thejr  retained  after  the  year  of  tlMir 
office  w.T*  ovt-r,  and  it  wai  from  tlunf  rx  toafrit- 
tiatM  that  the  vcancici  occwrring  in  the  KotiM 
were  venetallr  filled  api. 

Aft.  r  ihr  institiTtion  of  the  cemorahip,  the  cen- 
sors oione  had  ihc  right  to  elect  new  mciuWrs  into 
tW  MBBle  from  miiting  the  ex-magislrat4>i,  and  to 
exdiid  •  such  they  deemed  unworthy.  (Zoner. 
vU.  19;  compare  Cic  d«  Left.  iii.  12.)  [C*.n- 
84tH.]     The   csclu.^ii  ti    was    rtfrctcd   by  gmiply 

paning  ever  the  aaam  attd  not  eotena^  thiam 
wlD  ue  Um  «f  Mnatora,  iHinee  waA  mni  wnv 

called  pr\ut:rtli  sfu-rtorct.  (Fost.  #.  f.)  fVn  one 
extraordinary'  oci-nvixii  ihe  eldest  among  the  ex- 
OMtMia  was  itnriitid  with  dhtitorial  power  to 
eli-ct  nrn*  members  into  the  senate  (Lir.  xxiii. 
2'J.)  'I  he  censors  were  thus,  on  the  one  hand, 
confined  in  their  elections  to  such  pi  rsone  a«  had 
•Ireadj  leoeivcd  the  confidence  of  the  people,  end  I 
on  the  ether,  thej  were  expressly  directed  by  the  | 
Ift  Ovinia  tnlmnicia  to  rhct  "  vx  omni  Ofdiin^  op- 
timum r|iK-mque  curiatim."  (Fest./.  c.)  I  hu  ob- 
iaire  lex  Ovinia  is  referred  by  Niebuhr  (L  p.  527) 
to  tho  tiiiu?  anterior  to  the  adinisa  o;i  of  thi'  cnn- 
•cripti  into  ih«  senate,  but  it  tvivlciiuy  Wlungs  to 
a  much  later  period*  Md  was  meant  to  be  a  fpiid- 
•Bca  to  the  centore,  a«  he  hi«M^  aftenrwds  ae- 
kaewtedged  (n.  p.  408,  n.  85A  i  eai^iari  Walter, 

p.  ino,  n.  fin).  1  hp  on/o  nirntloned  in  tliis  lox  is 
the  ordo  tenauviua,  «.  men  who  were  eligible  for 
the  senate  frea  the  eAee  they  had  held.  (Li v. 
zxiL  49.)  The  cxprpMion  :~!iri:tim  i«  rt-ry  difHcuIt 
to  explain  ;  suioe  believe  that  it  refers  W  tltc  ioct 
that  the  new  senators  were  only  epjioiiitod  with  the 
miction  of  the  senate  itself  (Dienji.  nL  SS  )  Cie. 
PkUip.  T.  17),  and  in  the  presence  of  th«  Beton, 
who  ropn-jtonted  the  curios. 

From  the  time  that  the  curaJe  magistrates  had 
the  rifht  to  take  their  Mate  in  tha  siimIs,  «*  nnst 
distintruish  hotwe.  n  tw(i  cheses  of  senators,  viz., 
ri.'al  fcuiiatara,  or  »uch  as  tuul  been  regularly  roiiied 
to  their  dignity  by  the  magistrates  or  the  censors, 
and  such  as  had,  by  virtue  of  the  office  which  thegr 
held  or  had  held,  a  ri^ht  to  take  Aetr  scats  in  the 

senate  and  to  speak  ( trntcntiun  dicerf^juii  smlntiae), 

biitaottoTota,((}cUiiu,iii.l8  J  Fcst.«.o.&MOtores.) 
To  thfa  erdo  woalariu  alsa  hcknged  tha  peoti* 

fet  niaxiniut  and  the  flatnen  dialis.  The  whole 
of  these  senators  had,  aa  we  have  stated,  no  right 
to  veto,  hat  when  the  others  had  roted,  they  might 
ttop  over  or  join  the  one  or  the  other  party,  wh«ioe 
the^  were  called  $maiorea  pedarii^  an  appellation 
which  had  in  former  times  Ik'cd  applied  to  those 
jonioras  who  were  not  ooMulMit  (Oell*  /.  c  j  com-  i 
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'  pare  Niebohr.  ii  p.  114  ;  Waltei^  p.  144,  a&d 
i  more  especially  Bedcer,  Lcp.  491,  Ac.  ;  F.  Hal^ 

niann,  /Vr  Jioin  .Vtia/,  ji.  ID,  A  »in;.<iilar 

irre|{ujarity  in  electing  members  <rf  the  «euat«  was 
committed  hf  Appius  Clandius  Caectia,  who  elected 
into  the  senate  sons  of  fn-vdmeu  (Liv.  ii.  25,  4*?  ; 
Aur.  \'ict.  d»  Fir.  Ilimstr.  34)  ;  but  this  condoct 

was  decM  9kgiri»  nd  M  aa  fMhir  cm- 
^  WhsairtlenfA  all  Aa  itato  o»ees  had  htujawe 

('iiually  arcr?^>ihlc  to  the  pli-ljeians  and  \hf-  j-air'- 
cuuts,  and  when  the  majority  of  olhcea  were  held 
by  the  faraMT,  their  number  in  the  emato  aatamHy 
iitcrrased  in  proportion.  The  senate  hx<l  cmda^rv 
bix'umc  on  as*cjubly  repres«:ntiiig  the  people,  as 
formerly  it  bad  represcated  the  populoa,  a»d  dam 
to  the  lest  century  of  the  repabUie  the  aMatacial 
dignity  was  only  regarded  as  one  conitRad  hr  ^be 
people,  (t  ic.  pro  S<~t<.  6.>,  4^  Lt\f.  iiL  12,  r.  IVrr. 
iv.  1 1,  pro  LimemL  66.)  But  aotwithsitaiulii^ 
this  apparently  popuhv  thawitir  «f  tito  anate,  it 
was  iie%er  a  ixipuiar  or  dcmocmtic  asseinMy.  for 
now  its  nteinlK-rs  hcli>nged  to  the  noblles,  who 
were  nriitocmtic  as  the  patrioBHik  [No- 
BILKS.]  The  office  of  princepa  senatna,  which 
had  becone  independent  of  that  of  praetor  urfaanna, 
was  now  t'lvcn  ]py  the  censtirs,  and  at  first  always 
to  the  eldest  aaiong  the  ex^ceiwors  (Lir.  xxvii.  1 1), 
hat  aAHFwaidi  to  aii^  other  Mnatsr  when  tihev 
thooght  most  worthy,  and  unless  there  was  any 
charge  to  be  made  avrauist  him,  he  was  t«-eiected 
at  the  next  lustrtmi.  I'his  diithielioa,  haaasto, 
great  as  it  was,  aflPordrd  neither  power  nor  adrnn- 
ta^es  (Zonar.  Tii.  19),  and  did  not  eren  confer  the 
pnvilcge  of  presiding  at  the  meetings  of  the  senate, 
which  only  behaund  to  those  ai^isHratia  wha  had 
the  right  to  eontekatha  tMato.  (OeE  ziv.  7;  CSc 

df  l^ij.  iii.  4.) 

It  has  been  supposed  by  Niebuhr  (iii.  p.  4Utt), 
that  a  Maaloiial  eeaans  existed  at  Rome  at  the 

commencement  of  the  seootid  Punic  n-ar.  hut  the 
words  of  Livy  (xaiiy.  1 1)  on  winch  this  sufipositiaii 
is  founded  seem  to  be  too  vague  t')  admit  of  such  an 
ioloMDeib  0<ittUi«(p^8d$>iiikaBii(«iCioe»(«d 
Fmm.  ziiL  ftX  that  OaHar  was  tha  first  who  {aet»> 
tutod  a  senatorial  census,  hut  the  passap--  of  Cicero 
is  still  ntore  mconclnsive  than  that  of  Livy,  and 
we  may  safely  take  it  lor  granted  that  darnf  tha 
whole  of  the  repuhlican  jteriod  no  such  cins'js 
existed  (Piin.  //.  A',  xiv.  I  >,  aliltough  scuators 
natnially  always  belonged  to  the  wealthiest  classic 
The  inatitatiQB  of  a  ««aaa  Inr  MMtsa  hilnifi 
altogether  to  dM  thae     tha  enqnre.  Aogastas 

fir^t  fixrj  it  at  400,000  bcsUtccs,  afterwards  in- 
creased it  to  doable  this  sum,  and  at  last  erca  to 
UNMI,OM  aestaasi.  Thow  naaim  wheaa  pn- 
pertT  did  not  amotint  to  t>>i'!  numi,  received  ^'^nmta 
from  the  emperor  to  make  it  up.  (SueC  .^i^.  41  ( 
Dion  Cass.  lir.  17,  W,  M,  It.  IS,)  Suhaaq^oriitj 
it  seems  to  have  beeone  eastoaaary  to  remove  from 
the  tnmte  those  who  had  lost  their  property 
tlirouph  their  own  prodii^ality  and  vices  if  they 
did  not  quit  it  of  their  own  accord.  (Tacit.  Ammal, 
K.  48,  zii.  M  {  Snel  m.  47.)  Augastaa  ake, 
after  haTin;?  cleared  the  senate  of  unworthy  mem- 
bers, introduced  a  new  and  reanioaating  element 
into  it  by  admittiBf  laea  ftoai  dM  mniMipia,  the 
cokmiea,  and  even  from  the  provinces.  (Tacic 
Amnal.  \\i  55,  xu  '2S  ;  Suet.  I'etp.  9.)  When 
IL  L  ihi  itant  of  a  province  was  honoured  in  this 
manner,  the  proTiiwa  wh  said  to  xacaira  tha^ 
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ifnafus.  Provinciah  wlio  wore  mntie  tvnntnn  of 
Guiusti  went  to  reside  at  iiomc,  aiul  with  \hv  ex- 
ception of  such  m  bdongad  to  Sicilr  or  to  Gallia 
Narbonenais,  they  w«re  not  allowed  to  vitit  their 
native  cnantries  without  a  special  pcmiiuion  of 
tlie  cmpcriir.  (Tucit  AtmaL  xiL  23  ;  Dion  Caju. 
liL  46,  Iz.  2&.)  In  order  to  aaka  Rome  or  Italy 
dwir  Mir  luNM,  tiie  proTincnl  candidktN  br  the 
WD.-it*'  were  gu1>»f  pif  ritlv  alwnyi  oxin'cti-d  to  ac- 
quin-  landc<l  pronefty  in  Italy.  (Fliu.  Kpui.  vi. 
I'.i.)  Oil  the  wholes  kowever,  the  equit«a  remained 
durintf  the  first  centurit-s  of  the  empire  the  lenii- 
narium  senntus  which  they  had  alao  been  in  tiic 
latter  period  of  the  republic. 

Am  ngiwda  tb«  «ft  ai  whteh  m  panoa  might 
eMM  a  MMior,  w»  Imn  no  t^ftrm  tUkteneitt  for 
the  time  of  tho  n  [niblic,  altlumgh  it  aj  ficirs  to 
liaTC  been  &xe4  by  Mine  ciutom  or  kw«  as  the 
■etM  senatatk  it  frsipeBlly  nnlignedt  cntdiUy 
duriiii:  th  !ritt  r  fff  riod  of  the  republic  But  wo 
may  by  induction  discover  tbe  probable  age.  We 
know  that  according  to  the  lex  annalis  of  the  tribune 
Villiua,  the  age  fixed  for  the  quaestorship  was  31. 
(Orclli,  Onom.  TuU.  toI.  iii.  p.  133.)  Now  as  it 
might  happon  that  a  quaestor  w.ia  made  a  senator 
immediately  after  the  expiratioa  of  bis  office,  we 
may  prv«iiaM  that  the  earliest  age  at  which  a  nan 
could  Iieconie  a  sfnator  was  ^2.  Augustus  at  hut 
fixed  the  nettatortal  age  at  25  (Dioo  Cass.  lii.  20), 
which  appears  to  hate  tenainad  wialtered  thimglH 
out  the  time  of  the  crnpirc. 

No  senator  was  allowed  to  carry  on  any  mer- 
cantile business.  About  the  commencement  of  the 
■econd  Paaie  war.  eeine  aenaton  appear  to  have 
violated  this  lav  or  easCem,  and  in  order  to  pre* 
Tent  iu  rfTtirn  nco  n  law  was  passed  with  the  vc- 
huucnt  opposition  of  tlie  senate,  that  none  of  its 
members  should  be  permitted  to  peaMSt  a  ship  of 
more  than  HOO  anijihorae  in  tonnapp,  n-n  this  was 
tbougiit  Miliitii;ntly  large  to  convey  to  Home  the 
^ducc  of  their  estates  abroad.  (lav.  xxi.  63.)  It 
la  clear  hawerw  from  Cicero  (e.  Ferr,  t.  18), 
that  this  law  was  frequently  riohted. 

Ueu'iilar  nieetiiiirs  o(  tho  st  iiato  (licnatus  lei/itt- 
miu)  took  place  during  the  republic,  and  nrobably 
daring  the  kingly  periMabo,  on  the  eal«ndi,iMDet, 
and  ides  of  every  month  (Cic.  aJ  Q.  I'mt.  ii.  13)  ; 
extraordinary  meetings  {tetaUu*  tmiuim)  might  be 
convoked  on  any  other  day,  with  the  exception  of 
those  which  were  atri,  and  those  on  which  comitia 
were  held.  (Cic  ad  Q.  Frai.  ii.  2.)  The  right  of 
convoking  the  senate  during  the  kingly  period  be- 
loi^^  to  tbe  king,  or  to  his  vio^perent,  tbe  castes 
srbia.  (Dieny*.  iL  8  \  PaaBraoTva  Ubbi.)  This 
right  was  during  the  republic  tmnsferred  to  the 
curule  magistrates,  and  at  last  to  the  tribunes  also. 
Under  the  enifiire  the  consuls,  pKwtoi'a,  and  tri- 
bunes continuca  to  enjoy  the  utnie  privilege  (Dion 
Cass,  Ivi.  47,  lix.  24  ;  Tacit.  Hid.  ir.  3ii>,  al- 
though the  emperors  a1  >  1  a  l  it.  (Dion  Cass.  liii. 
l«lir.  3.)  JfaMmatacdidiQotappMrooaday  of 
meeting;  ha  waa  ImUa  to  a  fiae  for  whieh  a  pledge 
was  taken  (jtiynoria  eaptio)  nntil  it  was  (aid. 
(Oellius,  ziv.  7  ;  Liv.  iiL  28  ;  Cic  de  Leg.  iii.  4, 
/>Ai%  i  « ;  Plat  OiA  481)  Under  the  empire 
the  penalty  for  not  nppcnrinp  withont  sufficient 
rcaiKtii  uufi  increimd.  (Dion  Ca«s.  liv.  Iti,  Iv.  3, 
Ix.  11.)  Towards  the  end  of  the  republic  it  was 
decreed,  that  during  the  whole  month  of  Feteoary 
the  senate  should  give  audience  to  foreign  amhaa- 
adoit  on  all  daja  aa  which  tha  milaaouM  law- 
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fully  meet,  and  t^iat  nn  otlu  r  innttcn*  »ho\ild  b* 
disruased  until  these  a&irs  wvie  settled.  (Cic  ad 
Q.  FnU,  iL  18,  (u/  Fam.  i.  4.) 

The  places  where  the  meetings  of  the  senate 
were  held  {piriae^  senarvhi)  were  always  iuaugu* 
rated  by  the  aognra.  [Temi'lum.]  The  most  an- 
cient place  was  tbe  Civia  UecttUa,  in  which  alone 
originally  a  ienataaBensttHam  eoidd  be  made.  Af> 
terward*  however  wvcial  temples  were  nsed  for 
this  purpose,  such  as  the  temple  of  Conoordia,  a 
place  near  tha  Icoqda  of  Bdlona  (LsoAVCraJ,  and 
T  c  near  the  porta  Capena.  (Fest. r.  SmacmlaS 
\  ami,  dc  Ling.  Lui.  v.  15o,  15'!.)  Under  the  em« 
peron  the  senate  aUo  met  in  other  places:  under 
CaeMT  tba  entia  Jnlia,  a  building  of  immenaa 
•pleDdeof;  naa  coumenced ;  but  sMbsequentlir  meet- 
ings of  the  senate  were  BOt  unftaqaettdy  hdd  in 
the  house  of  a  oaocoL 

When  in  the  eaiiiaat  timca  dm  km(r  «r  the  eoa. 
tos  urbii,  after  consulting  tbe  pleasure  of  the  gods 
by  auspices,  had  convoked  the  senate  {wmatum 
edieen^  eomoettre\  he  opened  tho  session  with  tha 
words:  **  Quod  booum,  iaustum, felix  fortunatum. 
qtie  sit  populo  Romano  Quiritibtu,**  and  then  laid 
iK'forc  the  assembly  (n/irrc,  nlatio)  wiiat  he  had 

toptoposcb  Tbe  juresident  then  called  upon  tba 
Bfluben  ta  diaeom  the  matter,  and  when  tha  dia* 

cussion  was  over,  every  mm  1 '-r  gave  his  vote. 
The  majority  of  votes  alnavs  derided  a  question- 
The  majority  wa^  :isccrtained  either  by  aaaseralje 
or  by  diacesiiii,  that  is,  the  pre.^ident  either  cmtnted 
the  votes  (Fest.  $.  t.  iNumru),  or  the  luembcra 
who  voted  on  tbe  same  side  joined  together,  and 
thitt  separated  from  those  who  voted  oiherviia. 
This  hitter  method  of  voting  appean  hi  later  timea 
to  hare  been  the  usual  one,  nnd,  ncci  i  !i  to 
C^apito  (ap.  (Jeil.  xiv.  7 ),  tbe  only  Icgitiroatf  method, 

[8BN.\TUHCONSirLTt;M.] 

The  subjects  laid  before  the  Bfnatp  partly  be- 
longed to  the  internal  atiuirs  i/f  the  stale,  partly 
to  legislation,  and  partly  to  finance  ;  and  no  mea- 
sure could  be  brought  beibre  tbe  populiu  without 
having  previously  been  discussed  and  prepared  by 
tlie  8cnatc.  The  senate  wu^  thus  the  medium 
through  which  all  affiurs  of  the  whole  gotraniment 
hadtapaaat  iteoasidered  and  dncomcd  whatarar 
I^easn^<^t  the  king  thought  proper  to  introduce, 
and  had,  on  the  other  band,  a  perfect  control  over 
the  assembly  of  the  populus,  which  could  only  ae> 
cept  or  reject  what  tbe  senate  brought  before  it. 
When  a  king  died,  the  royal  dignity,  nntil  a  sno- 
ceisor  was  elected,  was  tniriiferred  to  the  decern 
primi  (Liv.  L  17),  each  of  whom  in  rotation  held 
this  dignity  frr  five  dayc.  The  candidale  for  tha 
royal  power  was  fir-t  decided  upon  by  the  inter- 
regea,  wbo  then  proposed  him  to  the  whole  senate, 
and  if  the  senate  agreed  with  tho  election,  tha 
interrex  of  the  day,  at  the  command  of  the  senate, 
proi>o»cd  the  candidate  to  the  comitiii  and  took 
their  votes  re:«|}ecting  him.  (Dionys.  ii.  58,  iii.  3<>, 
iv.  40,  BU  :  camp.  Walter,  n.  25,  n.  28.)  Tbe  will 
of  the  gods  waa  thn  eearalted  07  the  augura,  and 
when  the  gods  too  .sanctioned  the  election  (Liv.  i. 
iJi),  a  wcond  nieetiug  of  the  populus  was  held,  in 
which  the  angurs  aiuiouiKed  the  sonctiau  of  tha 
gnds.  Hereu{>on  the  king  was  iRTested  with  tha 
powers  belonging  to  his  office. 

Under  th  '  republic  the  right  of  convoking  tho 
•enata  was  at  first  ooly  posaesaed  bj  tba  dictaton^ 
praatonar  eaBnla,  iirtem|ic%  and  thaunaalaetua 
wU«lM^1ik«t1ialiin9i«fte»er6mai,Ud 
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Itefort  tW  MMte  Uie  nibfecto  Sat  d«Ubaitaaii. 
Tli«  power  «f  the  tniAto  w«a  al  lint  the  maa»  m 

under  til*'  kitit'*,  if  ifU  t'lrator  :  it  hnt\  lh>-  L"'in"nil 
CKK  of  the  pnbiic  wel&rc,  the  •aperiiiUriidfuce  ot 
•11  nattm  of  n4i||wa,  dw  tMUMfreinent  of  all  af- 
fiiiTT.  with  for**  is^n  nntinns  ;  it  rnmmandi'd  tht^  K'\ ics 
of  tmopa,  ivgubted  the  taxe*  and  duties  and  bad 
In  alioffC  tb«  MpfMBt  «o«tNl  of  ail  the  revenue  and 
cs|ieDditanu  Tlie  order  m  whkk  thm  MBBton 
■poke  wmi  voted  waa  determined  lif  Aeir  mok  wm 
l>rlonp;ing  to  tli-^  niajorcs  or  iiiinonf*.  (Cie.  /?.' 
FM.  iL  20  i  Dioojs.  xl  69,  Tii.  47.)  Tbis  dit- 
tinetioo  of  mA  howtttt  Appean  to  hvm  ented 
oftt  r  th<»  decemvirate,  and  f  m'h  undrr  the  drs'rni- 
Tiniie  we  have  instance*  of  thi*  §  lotors  speaking 
without  anv  re(nilar  order.  (Uimirs.  ti  4,  16,  19, 
21  ;  Liv.  i'ii.  39,  41.)  It  iaalao  prabaUetbat  after 
the  decemvirate  >-acandea  in  the  eemte  were  eene- 
mlly  filled  with  ••x-iiia>'istn\u-s,  whirh  liad  ri(nv 
become  lOOTe  prKticaUo  aa  the  nnmber  of  magia- 
iMtee  ImiI  Immni  uwrauwd.  Tbe  InbniMe  nt  tlw 
pr  ijili-  !ikc'\<i!H'  filtLiiiioil  arrfs^  to  the  drl!!i*-rntion» 
of  tht!  »«iiat«  (Liv.  iii.  (if),  vt.  1  >  ;  but  they  had  no 
eeats  in  it  ret,  but  mi  hcfan  the  opened  deoft  of 
the  curia.  (Val.  u.  'J.  §  7.)  The  senate  had 
at  first  bad  the  right  lu  propose  to  the  comitia  the 
oindidates  for  ma^stracict,  but  this  ri^ht  was  now 
ket  t  the  eemitMCCBtariaia  bad  beeome  quite  free 
In  r^(wd  to  electMMM  end  wemw  tonfpcr  dependent 
the  jifojm^;*!  of  tlic  M'liatr.  Tin'  ciiri'  s  only 
•till  postcsacd  the  rijrht  tu  unction  the  election  ; 
iMt  ill  the  year  ■.  c.  2f>9  they  were  compelled  to 
•anction  anv  fh-rti'in  <rf  inaLM-tritt's  wliich  iho  ro- 
mitia  tni^'lit  tu.-ik'-.  IkM'ui-  it  unik  plact  (Cic  JtraL 
14  ;  Aor»l.  Vict  J»  Vir.  fUtutr.  33>,  and  this 
toon  after  became  law  br  the  iex  Maenta.  (Ofelli, 
O»0m.  7W/.  vol.  iii.  p.  215.)  When  at  latt  the 
curies  no  longi  r  as^'  inlil-d  fir  this  I'inpty  shoiv  i  f 

ewer,  tbe  teuate  itent  into  tbeir  places  and  bcnc«- 
th  in  eteetioH,  aad  toen  after  «•»  in  natteis  of 

legislation  thp  senate  hati  prfrinnslv  1o  sanrtiori 
whatever  the  comitia  m)ght  decide.  (Liv.  i.  17.) 
After  the  lex  llerlmiia  a  decree  of  the  comitia 
tributa  liecame  Uw  even  without  the  sanction  of 
the  senate.  The  original  state  of  thin^  had  thus 
gradually  become  reversed,  and  the  seiuite  had  lost 
venr  important  braochee  of  ite  power,  which  had 
all  Wn  gaii>ed  by  the  comitia  ttihota.  fTaiBITfrtfK 
1*1  Fnr>.,]  In  it^  n-latioii  t'l  th*-  ootnitia  crtitii- 
riata,  however,  the  atKii*iit  rul(>B  were  titii  in  force, 
aa  lawt,  deehvalions  of  war,  conclusions  of  pence, 
treatir^,  At.  wrrf  l^ruiinht  iK^fori'  thi  ii>  and  di-ridi  d 
bv  tlicin  oil  the  j»rojj«.'s>u,l  of  the  stinile.  (Waiter, 

p:i3j.) 

The  powers  of  the  senate  after  both  orden  were 
placed  upon  a  perfect  equality  may  be  hriefly 
summed  up.  Tlio  si  uatc  ciiutinin  d  to  have  th>^ 
•upreroe  sup  rinleiidence  in  all  matters  of  religion 
(ueUifla,  xiv.  7)  ;  it  detennined  npon  the  manner 
in  \vfn'<  h  a  war  was  to  Tip  r  tnducti-d.  what  li-ci-ins 
were  to  be  liiated  at  the  disfjo&al  of  a  commander, 
and  whether  new  ones  were  to  he  l<<vi.  d  ;  it  decreed 
into  what  proTinces  the  coneoli  and  jicaetors  were 
to  be  sent  f  PRonNciAl,  and  whose  imperium  was 
to  be  pnilmiged.  Tbe  C'liriiiUH.i.incrs  who  wt  n- 
gencraliy  sent  o«t  to  settle  the  administration  of  a 
newly  conquered  euuulry,  were  always  appointed 
by  the  seriato.  (fav.  xlv.  17  ;  Appian.  de  Htb.  Hisp. 
99,*i«  lieh.  Pun.  135;  Salhut.  Jug.  16.)  All 
embassies  for  the  eondnaion  of  pence  or  treatiei 
with  loreign  etatea  were  eeat  oat  bj  tbe  lenate, 
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and  mch  aialiaanliMi  were  generally  eenatoci 
thtmoeheo  and  ten  in  nmnbcr.    (Polybw  vL  IS  ; 

\a\-.  jMifM'tH.)  Til''  s' tiat''  alone  carri'  d  on  tlio  n**- 
I  gotiations  with  foreign  atuhossadota  (Poljb.  /.  c  ; 

Cic.  c.  Vatin.  15),  aitd  received  tlw  COWphtlBte  of 
j  subject  or  allied  nations,  who  alwrars  rr^rarffi^d  the 
sciialc  as  their  common  protector.  (Liv  .  xijx.  !(>, 
xxxix.  8,  xliL  14,  xliii.  2  ;  Polyb.  /.  c)  Br 
virtao  of  this  oAee  of  |in>(ectar  it  ake  aettlcd  ail 
diepateo  whieh  might  ariee  amaOf  the  manicipta 
'  and  colonic*  of  Italy  (Dionyn.  ii.  1  ;         ix.  20  ; 

IVarm,  i/e  He  Htut.  iii  2  ;  Cic  ad  AU.  iv.  15,  de 
Of.  i.  10),  and  pvdM  aU  heavy  erioMa  eenn 
I  rnitt(H!  in  Italy,  which  might  endanger  the  public 
piaux  and  security.  (Polyb.  L.  e.)  Even  in  Home 
itadtf  the  judic.^s  to  whom  the  i^aeter  reiemd  iaft- 
portant  caaei,  both  public  and  private,  were  taken 
from  among  the  senators  (Polyb.  vi  17),  and  in 
extnwmlm.arj-  caii  s  the  s^  iuitr  apjxiintoii  especial 
commisaions  to  invcatigate  them  (Lir.  xxxviiL  54* 
xm.  K  ^  37,  44,  &c)  ;  bat  aadi  a  eonnai*. 
sion,  if  the  rasr  In  qti.  stion  was  a  faplt.al  nffenoe 
committed  by  a  citi2<  n,  required  tbe  sancttoo  of 
the  people.  (Polyb.  vi.  16  ;  Liv.  JOtei  S9,  tt'cS 
When  the  republic  was  in  danger  the  senate  might 
confer  unlimited  power  apon  tbe  magistnites  by 
tbe  forroala,  **  videant  consoles,  ne  quid  r(>tpab> 
lica  detoimenti  capiat**  (SalloiL  CM.  28  ;  Caea. 
0.  C  L  A,  7),  which  was  eqniTaleiit  t9  a  de- 

rlanitloii  of  martial  la**  within  the  city.  Th's 
jit  nerml  care  fur  tbe  internal  and  external  welfare 
of  the  republic  ind«d«d«a8  befiica,  the  Hfht  to  dia> 
(.v>  r  tho  finanr<*s  TTsinisite  for  thest''  jiTTrrwi^es. 
lli-iuv  all  ihi:  revenue  ajid  expenditure  of  the  re- 
public were  under  the  direct  adminietiBlkiB  oftha 
senate^  and  the  censors  and  quaes  tori  were  only 
its  ministers  or  agents.  [CaNj^ou  ;  Qi  abstor.] 
All  thf  cxp'  iijics  iu-co««ry  for  the  niaiijtenancc  of 
tbe  armies  required  the  saactioo  of  tbe  sexmte,  be- 
ibra  anTthiiq^  eodd  be  dona,  and  it  m^t  emi 
pn-vf-nt  the  triumph  of  a  n  ttirnin-.'  gon-^nd.  by  re- 
fusiiiir  to  a'i.sign  the  money  necessary  for  it.  (Poljb. 
vi.  1 .'). )  There  are,  howevtr,  tMtaiicaa  af  AgflWial 
triumpiiint;  without  the  Illlll>fnt  of  the  irfHtf  (lilT 
iii.  63,  vii.  1 7,  ix.  37.) 

How  many  members  were  required  to  be  present 
in  order  to  constitate  a  l^gal  neettftg  ii  tmoeftain, 
though  it  appean  that  there  existed  tame  refola- 

ti-  ns  on  this  point  ( Liv.  xxxviii.  44,  xvxix.  4  : 
Cic.  ad  Fam.  x'lxi.  5  ;  Fest  #.  r.  A'umera),  and 
there  is  one  instanea  en  leeard,  in  which  at  Ifast 
nnf"  hundred  si^nators  were  r.  quired  to  be  yir>'><^nt. 
(Ltv.  xxxix.  Iti.)  The  presiding  uiafiistrate 
opened  tbe  business,  and  aa  the  aenators  sat  in  the 
following  order, — princeps  senattu,  consnlares,  cen- 
sorii,  praetorii,  aedilicii,  tribunicii,  qoaestorii,  —  it 
is  nattind  to  pnppf).*o,  that  th<  y  were  asked  their 
opinion  and  vot<Ml  in  tbe  same  order.  {Sm  loto 
mmimtkim  tUtimi,  Cie.  PUB^  t.  17,  13,  Ac^ 
(id  .1ft.  xii.  2!.)  Towards  the  end  of  the  republic 
the  order  in  which  the  question  was  pat  to  the 
senators,  appears  to  have  depended  npon  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  presiding  a>nsiil  (Varrn,  op,  Geli.  xiv. 
7),  who  called  upon  each  luciubcr  by  pronouncing 
his  name  (noutiaa/im,  Cic.  e.  Verr.  iv.  64),  but  be 
usually  b^gan  with  the  princeps  tenatna  (Cie.  fr» 
Sett,  32),  or  if  eonsales  deeignati  wcm  present, 
with  them.  (Salltist,  Cni.  50  ;  Appian.  fi.  C. 
ii.  5.)  The  consul  geueniliy  obsen-ed  all  the  year 
round  the  same  order  in  which  he  had  commenced 
on  the  fiist  of  Jaanaiy.  (Snet.  Cam.  31.)  A 
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iKnator  wbca  called  upon  to  speak  might  do  so  at 
lull  kngtli.  Mid  even  intiodnee  tabjcctt  not  dnvetl j 
•Muwcled  with  the  point  at  iwor.  (Cir.  dv  Lnj. 
iik  18  %  OeHiaa»  iv.  10  ;  Tncit.  A»nal,  ii.  x  ii. 
19}  oompm  Cie.  I'hU,,,.  rii.)    It  d«|iMi<l.>d 

upon  the  piTsidrnt  which  of  the  opininns  expn-sscd 
he  would  put  to  iho  vote,  aiid  which  be  would 
pMtover.  (Polvb.  zxxiii.  I  ;  Cic  ad  Fam.  i.  2, 
X.  12 ;  Cmt$.e.  C,  L  S.)  Thow  men  who  wen 
not  yet  red  fcmton,  Init  had  only  n  emt  in  the 
acnate  on  lucoiint  of  the  ofTic'  tl-.ey  li.'Id,  or  had 
held,  had  no  riglit  to  \ute  (tjetltuik,  xiii.  S.)  VVht^n 
n  SeiMliuconsultuni  was  pAM(>d,  the  cooml*  ordered 
it  to  be  writtrn  down  by  a  i  li  rk  in  the  prp«ence  of 
MHic  »rnator»,  csiH  t  i.-Jly  of  t!ui»«>  who  had  been 
most  iiiten  sti  d  m  it  or  most  active  in  bringing  it 
about.  (Polyb.  yl  12  iCte.de  OtvL  iii.  2,  «f 
/Im.  Tm.  9.)  [SKXATi/MooirtvtTUW.)  A  meet- 
ing of  th<>  senate  wns  not  allowed  to  be  held  \>v- 
iute  aonricc  or  to  be  prolonged  after  euueet  (Varro, 
Oft.  OM  I.  a)  t  en  oxtnordinniy  cmeigencic«t  bow^ 
ever,  th;<i  rr;rti!:ition  was  Mi  ttidc.  (IKonyt.  iu. 
17;  Al.'croh.  5ui.  L  4.) 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  republic  the  tenate 
was  d(>gnidod  in  Tnrioua  wajrs  by  Sulla,  Cnesar, 
and  others^  and  on  many  occAsicuis  it  was  only  an 
iM^trMltleIll  in  the  hands  ©t"  the  men  in  power.  In 
this  way  it  becaine  prqiared  £i>r  the  denotic  go- 
tennent  of  the  emperam,  when  it  wm  utofiether 
the  creature  and  oln  iJimt  iiKtmmetit  of  the  jirin- 
cepe.  The  cmperur  htaiaelf  wa^  geiieraJIy  al*o 
|innce|»  senatus  (Dion  Coas.  liii.  1,  Ivii.  8,  Ixxiii. 
5),  and  hod  the  pnwcr  of  eoiivokiiij;  hoth  ordinary 
and  extmnrdinary  meetings  (Ditm  Clisa.  liv.  '6  j 
Lex  dc  impcrio  VeipM.),  although  the  consuls, 
praetors,  and  tribonci,  condnoed  to  have  the  anne 
ri;;ht.  (Tacit  fTht,  W.  99;  Dion  Om.  hi  «7,  liz. 
*24,  Ix.  I'l,  A:c.)  The  ordinary  meotiriifs  according 
to  a  regulation  of  Augustus  were  held  twice  in 
every  month.  (Suet  Attff.  SSj  Dion  Casa.  It.  8.) 
A  f'lM  fissembly  required  the  pn  sencc  of  at  Ira^t 
4UU  members,  but  Auj^tos  him^^lf  nfter-.v;ir(U 
modified  this  rule  according  to  the  dtif<  renee  and 
importance  of  the  subjects  which  might  be  brought 
nndcr  discussion.  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  35,  It.  3.)  At 
n  latiT  period  we  fmd  th.it  seventy  or  evi-n  f-  wer 
senators  constituted  an  asserablj.  (Lamprid.  AL 
JSmw.  16.)   The  regular  president  in  the  aaewnbly 

^^as  a  consul,  or  the  eni]H  rnr  himself,  if  h<'  was 
invested  with  tho  consulship.  (Plin.  A/mW.  ti.  11, 
P^mtigjfr.lft.)  At  eztmerdiMUy  meetings,  the  person 
who  convoki  d  the  srnnte  wan  at  tho  same  time  its 
president  1  he  euijieror,  however,  even  when  he  did 
not  preside,  had  by  virtue  of  his  office  of  tribune, 
the  right  to  tntndace  aajr  eabieGt  fior  diacnmon, 
and  to  make  the  tennle decide npon  it  (IKonCais. 

liii.  32 ;  I^ex  de  irojterio  Ve<ii>aa.)  At  a  later 
period  this  right  was  expreoaly  and  in  proper  form 
confened  npon  the  emperor  under  the  name  of  juf 
lyfntifmis,  and  accordingly  as  he  obtained  the  right 
to  introduce  three  or  more  sii)iject8,  the  jus  was 
called  Jut  teriias,  quarto*^  rpiihtaf,  ,i  c.  rt  fntionis. 
(Vepiae.  I*rob.  12  ;  J.  Capitol,  r^rtin.  5,  M,  Am- 
fowM.6;  Lamprid.  5ev.  1.)  The  emperor  in- 
troduced his  jiroposaU  to  tho  senate  in  writing' 
(oruiio,  tibeUus^  epuUda  priHcipit)^  which  was  read 
fn  theMmteVeneef  hiiqnaeaten.  (DienCaM. 
liv.  25,  Ix,  2;  Suet..,4i»5r.  65,  Tit.  6;  Tacit.  y< wna/. 
xvl  27  ;  Dig.  I.  tit  1.3.  s.  1.  §§  2  and  4.)  [Ora- 
TIONM  PRtNClPUM.]  The  praetors,  that  they 
«^ht  not  be  inferior  lo  the  trilMUM%  likewiae 
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leedved  the  jus  relationia,  (Dion  Caaa.  Iv.  3.)  The 
mode  of  conducting  the  hn^ieaa,  and  the  order  in 

which  the  senators  were  eaih  d  up  n  to  vote,  re« 
mained  on  the  whole  the  san>e  as  under  the 
public  (Vtia.  JS^titt.  viii.  14,  ix.  IS);  bat  when 
m.ntfistmtrs  were  to  be  elected,  the  senate,  as  in 
funuer  inues  tia-  comitia,  gave  their  votes  in  secret 
with  little  tablets.  ( Plin,  Epift.  iii.  20,  xi.  5.) 
The  tnuiMCtiona  of  the  senate  were  from  the  time 
of  Carear  registered  by  clerks  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  under  the  superii'.feiidi.-n(e  of  a  senator. 
(i>uet  20,  Ai^.  36 ;  Tacit  An»aL  v.  4,  he. ; 
Spert  Hadrian^  S;  Dion  Quo.  bucviii  29.)  In 
cases  which  required  secrecy  {miiitn).(r>t!iu!tnm 
(iicitum),  the  senators  themselves  uthciated  as 
clerks.  (Capitol.  Ottd,  30l) 

Aa  the  iloman  empeior  concentrated  in  his  own 
penon  all  the  powers  which  had  formerly  boen 
pOM<es:<rd  by  the  sevenil  nianfistrates.  and  without 
limitation  or  nmponsibility,  it  ia  dear  that  the 
eennte  in  its  administrative  powers  wm  dependent 
upon  the  rnijKTor,  w  ho  niinht  avail  himself  of  its 
counsels  or  nut,  just  tis  he  pleased.  In  the  reign 
of  Tiberius  the  election  of  aaagistntes  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  people  to  the  nenate  (Veil.  Pat.  ii. 
124  ;  Tacit  AnnaL  i.  1  j  ;  Plai,  Epitt.  iii.  "JO,  ri. 
lI').  which,  however,  was  enjoined  to  take  especial 
notice  of  those  candidates  who  were  leoonmended 
to  it  by  the  eroperof.  This  regulation  mnained, 
with  a  short  iiit.  rruption  in  the  rei^'n  of  Caliirula, 
down  to  the  third  century,  when  we  find  that  the 
princeps  nhme  exercised  the  right  of  appointing 
matjistrates.  (Dig.  48.  tit  14.  s.  1.)  At  the  de- 
mise uf  an  emperor  the  senate  had  tlio  rii^ht  to 
appoint  his  snccessor,  in  case  no  one  had  been 
nominated  by  the  empesor  himseU';  but  the  senate 
had  m  very  rare  cases  an  epportonity  to  exertiso 
this  riifht,  as  it  was  usurped  by  the  soldier*.  Tho 
aerarium  at  first  still  continued  nominally  lo  be 
under  the  eontral  ef  the  senate  (DkmCtie.  liii  11^ 
22),  but  the  emperors  gradually  took  it  under  tlieir 
own  exclusive  management  (Diua  Casa.  IxxL 
Vopisc  Aurel.  9,  12,  20),  and  the  senate  retained 
nothing  but  the  administration  of  the  funds  of  the 
city  (area  pM'cn),  which  were  distinct  both  from 
the  aeniriuiu  and  from  the  tiseus  (Vopisc.  ^ardL 
20,  45),  and  the  right  of  giving  its  opinion  upon 
cases  connected  with  the  ftml  biw.  (1%.  49.  tit. 
]4.  s.  15  and  42-)  Its  right  of  coining  momy 
waa  limited  by  Au^ustui  to  copper  coim,  and 
cea^»ed  altogether  in  the  rcigti  of  Oallienus.  (  Iuk» 
111  I,  D.  X.  Proleg.  c  13.)  Augustus  ordained  that 
no  occusiiiions  should  any  longer  lo  brought  before 
the  comitia  (Dion  Cass.  IvL  40),  and  instead  of 
them  he  railed  the  senate  to  a  high  court  of  justice, 
upon  which  he  conferred  the  right  of  taking  cog- 
niziince  of  capital  offences  committed  by  senators 
(Dion  Cass.  Iii.  iii,  &.c  ;  Suet  Csd^.  2  ;  Tacit, 
Annal.  xiii.  44  ;  Capitol.  M.  Ambmkt.  10),  of 
crimes  against  the  si.Tte  and  the  person  of  the  em- 
perors {JJ\on  Ca«s.  liL  lu,  17,  22,  Ix.  1(>,  IxxvL 
8  ;  Small,  Aw^  66  ;  Tacit  ^nadL  iiL  49,  &c.),and 
of  crimes  committed  by  the  pnmndal  mngistiates 
in  the  administration  of  their  prorinces.  The 
nenate  niiuht  also  receive  appe  als  from  otlier  court.s 
(Suet  Aero,  17;  Tacit  .dnuro/.  xiv.  28  j  CapitoL 
M.  AiOemm,  10  ;  Vopise.  Proh.  13),  whereas,  a» 
leru^t  from  the  time  of  Hadrian,  there  was  no  ap- 
p«<nl  from  a  sentence  uf  the  senate.  (Dion  Cass. 
Wx.  18 ;  Dig.  49.  tit  2.  s.  1.  §  2.)  The  princeps 
lefiBned  cnsos  which  were  not  wnt^insrt 
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in  thfl  above  categurie*,  or  which  be  might  bare 
4ecMc4  himaelf,  to  the  teuate,  at  requi-sU>d  ita  co- 

Of>i?r«t!on.    (Siift.  Chiuti.  14.  I.*>,  .V'rr*,  Ihimii. 
8,  &c.>    iU'Aptxluui  the  (>rovmccs  u{  tbv  svuaUi 
I'RUVINCtJk. 

Whaa  GflMtantioopIe  wai  BMda  1^  Mcand 
Cipttal  of  tlw  OTipire,  Coottantliie  nwtit«tcd  aW  • 

•i  coiid  »<'nato  in  this  city  (S<>/.<iinm,  ii.  2  ;  E^vrqi. 
He  gett,  Comd.  30),  upon  which  Julian  contenrd  all 
the  privileges  af  tlw  mobU  of  AoMk  (Zoeini.  iii. 
1 1  ;  Libaii.  f}r<U.  ad  TV/r/^Ycw.  it.  p.  .■?IJ3,  i-d. 
MoTclL)  Boih  Uic»«?  8oiiate«  wciv  stiU  soiuclimei 
eoneultcd  by  the  emperon  in  an  oratio  upon  mat- 
ten  of  l<«i»latioQ  (Cod.  Theod.  6.  tit.  2.  «.  U  ; 
Symmach.  EpitL  z.  S.  S8  ;  Cod.  I.  tit.  14.  3) : 
the  »■  mtf  o\  (_'iJimt.»iitiiiopli>  rrlaiiu-d  iu  share  in 
l«p«laUoo  down  to  tiia  ntatk  oentoij.  (NoT.L«on. 
7£)  BMh  ■MHto  dw  camfanwd  ta  U  a  high 
court  ftf  jtistice  to  which  tho  ciiiprmr  nTerrfd  im- 
purtaul  a-iminal  cates.  (^imm.  M&rc  zxTiii.  1. 
23  ;  Sjmmadl.  Efitt.  iv.  & ;  ZoMB.  T.  11,  8&) 
Capital  offence*  committed  by  tenaton,  however, 
no  longer  came  under  their  jurisdictinn,  but  either 
under  that  of  the  govemon  of  provincea,  or  of 
tlM  ffvfacla  of  tiM  tw«  citiM.  (Waltaiv  p.  967, 
&«.)  Ciri  mm  of  Mnalott  likowiM  bdoi^  to 
the  foruro  of  tin-  prai  fcctus  tirlii.  (Cod.  3.  tit.  24. 
a  3  ;  Symmaeh.  EftuL.  x-  bH.)  The  senatorial 
dignity  wa«  now  obtained  by  deaoent  (Cod.  Theod. 
fi.  tit.  2.  s.  ;  12.  tit.  1.  s.  :>(i  ;  CiiMi-dor.  ruriar. 
iii.  If),  aiid  by  having  held  certain  offiwa  at  the 
court,  &t  it  wii.«  (.ranted  at  an  especial  iarour  by 
tb«  flmiwror  on  tba  |iraponl  of  tM  Mnaia^  (Cod. 
Thcod.  /.fl.  ;  SymnMdi.  Jil^'''  ^  ^  It^*)  To 
be  mado  a  »otmt<ir  was  ind  id  unc  of  the  ^rratosl 
boooora  that  could  be  conferred,  and  wai  more 
iralaod  tlwi  m  tho  toDaa  «f  tU  rmUw  i  bat  ili 
burdnis  wort-  vor^-  hi«avy,  fornot  only  had  the  sena- 
tor! U>  givi;  pubi;c  gaa)«.>s  ^.>yittmach.  Kfiid.  z.  23. 
28),  to  make  magnificent  present*  to  the  emperora 
(Cod.  Theod.  6.  tit  2.  s.  5),  and  in  timet  of  need 
extraordinary  donations  to  the  people  (Zosim.  t. 
41  ;  Syniinai  h.  I'.p.  vi.  1  4,  •_'(;,  vii.  iVd),  but  in  ad- 
dition t!i<-y  had  to  nu-  a  peculiar  tax  iipoa  thair 
kaded  jTojtcrty,  wliira  «M  called  >UKit  or  pibla. 
(Z'isini.  ii.  3'i;  Cod.  Theod.  tit.  2  ;  Synimach. 
Jb'ptMl,  iv.  61.)  A  seimtor  wha  bad  no  l.inded  pro- 
perty «M  taxed  at  two  folios.  (Cod.  i  heod.  6. 
tit,  2.  s.  2,  6.  tit  4.  ».  21.)  It  wn*  thfrefon-  only 
the  wcal'.iii.  !«t  persaij*  of  the  cmpiru,  no  matter  to 
what  part  of  it  they  belonged,  that  could  aspire 
to  tba  diguitj  of  aenator.  A  list  of  them,  tooether 
wiUi  an  aeeoont  of  dieir  property,  was  laid  before 
the  emperor  every  three  niontlis  by  tfi<-  pnTnt  .  f 
the  city.  (Symmach.  z.  bti,  ^c.)  liown  to  the 
time  of  Joatbian  the  eobsuls  were  the  prvsidents 
rif  th"  srna!'',  but  from  tliis)  time  tin-  jino  fci  ttis 
urbi  alwnva  pretkidt.nL   ^Cod.  Th(x>d.  G.  tit.  (i      1 ; 

Not.  Inatit  62.) 

It  DOW  remains  to  mention  some  of  tbe  diattno* 
tioiM  and  privilcgrs  enjoyed  by  Roman  tenaton: 

1.  The  tunicsi  with  a  lirnatl  purjili-  Ktri(H'  {litus 
tUmu)  in  finoat,  which  was  woven  in  it,  and  not  ha 
b  eodmionlf  believed  leired  vpoo  it.  (Acron.  <id 
HvrtiL  Sat.  L  5.  a.")  ;  comj^nr..-  I  R.  2n  ;  Quinciil. 
zi  S.)  2.  A  kind  of  short  boot  with  the  letter  C 
on  th'-  tn.tit  of  the  fooL  (Juv.  nt.  192  |  Ck  PJA 
ziii.  13.)  This  C  is  geoetally  aaopoeod  to  nean 
Mw/Mw,  and  to  t«fer  to  the  original  number  «f  100 
(ceutuiii)  M-natorfi,    3.   Thi-  riijht  of  stitin^'  in  the 

flfsbeatni  ia  the  theaties  and  amphitheatres.  This 


distinction  was  first  procured  for  the  aeoatoa  hj 
Sdpio  Afrtcanos  Major,  194  &c  (Liv.  XSrir.M  ; 
Cic.  pro  rimntt.  4  7)  The  same  hi)nifflr  wa."?  jrnint-  d 
to  the  senators  in  the  rrignof  Chuidjusat  the)<aiiH:s 
in  the  circus.  (Suet.  CUimd.  SI  |  Dian  Caaa.  Iz.  7,) 
4.  OnacaMuidajriiithe  year  s  wrifiao  «m  o(. 
fered  to  Jopiter  m  the  oapit«v!.  mni  on  Uits  oecMsstt 
thi>  sinators  hIoiu-  had  a  f<M*t  m  the  rapii"]  ;  tbe 
right  was  called  the /as  pmldiot  tpmtaadi,  (Gellia^ 
ail.  8  ;  Soot  At^  8ft.)   5.  The  >a  itfarao  %nk 

tUMU.     [LaOATUR,         /fniTW.]  (I--^  ] 

SENATUSCONbi:i/H  M.  In  his  enumera- 
tion of  the  fonnal  p&rt^i  of  the  Jos  CivikhCicctoin^ 
dudes  Scnatuaconsulta.  (Top. 5.)  Numeroas  I.rges 
properly  so  colled  were  enacted  in  the  reign  of 
Aiijjd.ttiis  ami  L<v''-S  propi-rly  (->  v^U.-d,  w-cre 
made  even  after  his  time.  LL>KX.j  U  waa 
tuider  Augiutoa  howwrar  thM  the  8cBsloaaoo> 

siilta  b<vt;an  to  take  the  place  of  Logi*  prop,  riy 
io  calk-d.  a  ch<<n;;e  'v^  liicli  nt  alsa  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  until  his  tiui<e  the  S^'natMcoasulta  vera 
not  designated  either  by  the  names  of  the  ('on- 
su!s  or  by  any  other  personal  name,  so  far  as  w« 
have  evidence.  But  from  that  time  we  find  the 
SenaiaiconatJta  dwsigiiated  cither  bjr  the  name  ef 
the  CiMMNda,  aa  AimauaamB,  SSaniasom,  or  fraa 

the  name  of  the  Citesar,  as  Claudiamnn,  Neroni»> 
nam  ;  or  they  are  designated  as  made  "  aactors  ** 
or  **  ez  auctoritate  Hadriani,**  Ac,  or  **  ad  otB- 
lioncrn  Tladriani,"  tScc.  The  name  of  the  .^^rn.itii*- 
cuiiAultum  Mot'cdanianuni  is  an  exception,  a?  will 
afterwards  appear. 

Many  Scnaioscoosiilta  were  enacted  in  the 
I  {/-publican  period,  and  some  of  them  wwi-  laws  in 
thd  proper  sense  of  the  t«'nn,  fhriU;,'li  .*niiK-  i'i>Hlorn 
writers  hare  duiied  this  position.  But  the  c^i- 
ntra  of  thee*  who  dony  the  lefislative  power  ef 
the  Senate  during  tht»  Republican  p*»rtr>ii  is  f^p- 
pused  by  facts.  An  attempt  has  sometimes  been 
made  to  aoppoit  it  by  a  passage  Tacitna  (**  tarn 
primum  e  campo  (ximilia  ad  patres  tianslata  sunt,'* 
Ann.  i.  15),  a  passage  which  only  ivfers  to  the 
elections.  It  is  difficult  however  to  dctennine  how 
£w  the  Isgialative  power  of  the  Senate  extended. 
A  raeent  writer  ^iValttc,  OssdNcAls  dlca  ttSttm 
Ttivhfs,  4.'57,  l«t  cd.>  observe*  *♦  that  tho  Si.natiia- 
c<>n«ulta  were  an  important  source  of  law  for  mat- 
ters which  concerned  adnhttatntkn,  th*  uniiH 
tenonce  of  Roli^'ion,  the  uti.spcnsion  or  rrpr-al  of 
laws  in  tho  ease  of  urgi-nt  public  nect»s6ity,  the 
rights  of  the  Aerarinin  and  the  Puhltcani,  the 
treatmcnl  of  the  Italiaoa  and  the  Pravindala.* 
(Ut.  utL  84,  zzxiz.  8,  zlL  ».)  The  MWwii^ 
ars  instances  of  Senatusconsulta  under  the  R«. 
public :  a  Senatusoonaultam  "  oe  quia  in  nrto 
sepeliretur ;  **  the  flfniahiatwanlfiiw  a*  Baechan- 
li.nis  lit  ri'at't'-r  more  particularly  menti  nrd  ;  a 
6eiiaiu£caiuultum  de  Libertuiorum  tribu  i,Liv.  xlv. 
15)  ;  a  Senatusconsultom  de  Macedonia  (Li v.  xlv. 
18);  a  SenatnaoaBaaltan  da  Stuntibus  at  the  Meg»- 
teiwee  Indi  (Oetl.  il  24)  ;  a  Soiatusconsultum 
ne  homo  immolaretur  "  (I'lin.  It.  .V.  xxz.  1)  ;  a 
Setiatusconsultum  de  proviuciis  (^oaeetariia  {  a 
SenalaacBwanltnre  made  M.  IHaOio  Cieenoe  re* 
ferente  to  the  effect,  **  at  legationiun  liWranim 
t«^pus  annuum  essrt ;  various  St.-uatu«cou«ului  de 
coUegiis  dissolvendis  ;  an  old  Senauiaconsultum, 
**  Senatusconsultum  vetus  ne  liceret  Africum.* 
tias)  in  Itnliam  advehcre,"  which  was  so  fur  rv- 
(K-aled  by  a  Flebi»<.  iiuni  proposed  by  Cn.  AuSdioa^ 
Tribunoa  Plebia,  that  tbe  iuportatiui  for  the  par- 
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pose  of  the  ClrccnsfMi  was  made  local  (PI in.  //.  A'. 
17);  an  old  ^^l■I)atll^^'^'ll-nlltll^rl  hy  wliich 
({uae<>ti »  {mvormm)  in  caput  dotnini  prDhitM>ba- 
tor  (Tacit  Ann.  it.  30)«  a  foki  of  Isw  wkick 
Cicero  (pro  Milan.  22)  nfcn  «»  MiHW  lli 
foundation.  From  th.  s«?  instance*  of  Senatujcon- 
■ulta  made  in  tiie  Ketiublkan  period  we  may  col- 
lect in  a  general  way  dw  kind  of  owtten  to  whkh 
this  fomi  of  legiahti  n  applied.  The  constitution 
of  the  SenRt«  was  sucK  as  to  gradutilijr  bring 
wMim  tba  apbere  of  iu  legislation  all  matten  tlwt 
pertained  to  religion,  police,  admiiuttimtian,  jm* 
TiDcial  mattera,  and  all  foreign  relations.  And  it 
•eenu  that  tho  power  of  the  Senate  bad  bo  far  in- 
cnMod  at  tlie  time  of  the  accession  of  Augustus 
that  it  was  no  fnat  cbanice  to  tMln  H  tbe  only 
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legislating  ^  id  v.  Pomp<^iniiis  (Dig.  1.  tit  2.  ».  2), 
though  hiii  hiiitoriuU  eridence  most  b«  received 
with  caution,  states  the  matter  in  a  war  which 
is  generally  consistent  with  what  we  otherwise 
know  of  the  pmgrees  of  Senatorial  legislation: 
As  the  plebs  lound  it  difficult  to  {UKcinble,  &c., 
it  was  a  matter  of  mawsity  that  the  administm- 
tfan  of  th«  Stale  cuno  to  tbo  fionate;  thw  tlie 
Si-nal*,'  Ix  L'an  to  act,  and  whatr  i  r  thn  Sfiiatc  had 
determined  {amitiiimatti)  was  oUerved  (o6sfrra- 
faterX  and  n  kvao  amdo  m  cdM  ScnatOMon. 
sultnTn." 

A  Si'iiatUAcoiisulcum  was  ao  named  because  the 
Cansul  (</tn  retuJit)  was  said  Senatnm  consnlere :  ** 
»  Maiciva  L.  &  Poatfrnifi  L.  F.  Cos  temtm 
ConsoIfOTfiit**  (SeimlnaBwiidtnM  do  Bne^wna- 

libu».)  In  the  Senatusconsultum  Philr»<  ;  i  <  t 
£>e  Khetohbus  (OelL  zt.  II),  the  Praetor  "  con- 
■nliut"  In  the  enacting  part  of  h  L<>x  the  Populos 
was  said  "jnbere,"  and  in  a  Plebisi  ituni  "scire  :  " 
ia  a  SenatUBConsultuiii  the  Senate  was  said  "  ccn- 
MN :  De  Buccbanalibvs,  \t.,  ita  exdeicendrm 
oMMfon.*'  (&  C.  do  Bacch.)  In  tho  benatasoon. 
•oh*  of  tbo  tirao  of  Aogustttt  dted  by  Frootinas 
(de  A({U(uiludif>ua  liomae^  ii.),  the  phrase  which 
follows  censuexe  "  is  sometiraes  **  placere  buie 
ordtni.**  In  Tadtna  tlio  vorb  **  censere  "  is  also 
applied  to  the  person  w  ho  made  the  motion  for  a 
S^itatu&cuiuuUuui.  {Ann,  iv.  20.)  Somvtiiu«s 
the  term  arbitrari  "  is  used  (Dio.  16.  tit  1.  s.  2); 
and  (iaius  (L  4),  writiag  under  the  Antonines  ap- 
plies to  the  Senatns  the  terms  which  originally 
di  iiotrd  the  lojfi^tive   power  of  the  Popnlus : 

Scnatus  jnbet  atque  coostituit;  id^  legis  vicem 
optinet,  qnamtit  ftut  quMdtaa.**  Habiwo  sewt- 
tura  "  is  to  hiild  a  meeting  of  the  senate.  When 
Cn.  Potiipeiua  was  deeted  consul  fur  the  first  time, 
his  friend  M.  Varro  wrote  for  his  use  a  treatise 
**  de  Scnatu  habendo  consulendoque."  A  Senatns- 
consul lum  made  before  the  rising  or  after  the  set 
tint;  of  the  sun  was  noi  vul  il    ((ii  llius,  xiv.  7.) 

The  mode  in  which  the  legishuioD  of  tbe  Senate 
trat  eondnctod  in  the  Imperial  peried  w  explwaed 
in  the  article  Ohationes  Princii'itm. 

Certain  forms  were  ob«irv«d  in  drawing  up  a 
Senatusconsultum,  of  which  there  is  an  example  in 
Cicero  {ad  Fam.  TiiL  8):  **S.  C.  Auctoritates 
(tor  tbi^  is  the  right  reading)  Pridie.  Kal.  Octob. 
jia  Aede  Apollinis,  scribendo  adfuerunt  L.  Domi- 
tiaiCn.FiltlllAhenobarbus,&e.  Quod  M.  Marael- 
las  Conenl  V.  F.  (cer6a  fteU)  de  pror.  Com.  D.  B. 
II.  T.  C.  {de  ea  re  ita  cmMmenuU  UH,  *tc)."  The  pre- 
amble of  the  Senatusconsultum  de  Bacchanalibus 
ii  nmikov  bat  the  names  of  the  consuls  coom  at  the 
bRpnmog  «nd  the  word  it** conioltwrfal:**  the 


date  and  place  ore  also  given  ;  and  thr»  rnTties  of 
those  qui  scribeadu  adfuunint  (SC.  Alii',  m  tho 
inscriptioB).  The  names  of  tbe  persons  who  ms% 
«iln«Mee  to  the  drawtiw  19  of  tho  SenntaMM^ 
idtnm  won  called  the  ^anetoritatee,**  and  tbeee 
auctoritates  were  cited  rn  1  vi  l,  n, ,  of  the  fact  of 
the  persons  named  in  them  having  been  preseot  at 
tbe  drawing  op  of  the  &C.  (**  m  qnod  nk  MNto> 
ritatibus  pracscriplia  extat,"  Cic  tU  Or.  iil  2)  ; 
from  wliich  pafi.sa^e,  and  from  another  (Cic  ud 
Fam.  X.  2  ;  "  illud  S.  C.  ea  praescriptione  est") 
in  which  Cicero  refers  to  his  name  being  found 
among  the  auctoritates  of  a  8.  C.  as  a  proof  of 

his  friendship  to  the  jxTson  whom  the  S.  C.  coii* 

cemed,  it  is  certain  that  praescribo "  in  ita 
variona  Ctmi  fa  the  proper  reading  in  these  8enn> 

tusrnnsnlta.  (Compare  the  similar  't  ,  nf  prae- 
scriplio  in  Roman  Pleadings  [I'RAKscKtrTiuJ.) 
There  can  be  no  donbt  that  certain  persons  were 
required  to  be  presi>nt  **  scribendo,**  but  others 
might  assist  if  they  chose,  and  a  person  in  this  wu,y 
mii;ht  tescifv  his  regard  for  another  on  behalf  of 
whom  or  with  lefermce  to  whom  tbe  &  C  wm 
nadok  0*  Ckte  aaten  eC  eeribendo  adfiiit,**  tub. 
Cic.  ad  Att.  viL  1.)  Besides  the  phrase  "eeri- 
bendo adesae,"  there  &re  "esse  ad  scribendtun ** 
(Gie.«l  Att.  i.  19),  and  "  {Mti  ad  scribendom** 
(na  to  which  see  the  curious  pesMtrc  in  Cicero,  nd 
Fam.  ix.  15).  When  a  S.C.  was  made  on  the 
motion  of  a  person,  it  was  said  to  be  made  **  in 
•ententinm  ejns.**  If  the  8.  C  «M  envied,  h  was 
writtn  on  tablets  and  placed  in  the  Aevarinm :  tho 
S.  C.  de  Bacchanal i1/ua  provides  that  it  shall  bo 
cut  on  a  bronxe  tablet,  but  this  was  for  tbe  pur> 
pose  of  its  being  put  up  in  a  public  place  where  it 

could  be  read  {r'  '  i  f'.'  iiivmed  pnmcier  }'-ofistt). 

The  Senatuscunsulta  were  oriuiiirilly  intrusted 
to  the  care  of  the  tribunes  and  thi-  <tt  diles  hat  in 
the  time  of  Aogostna  tbe  quaestors  had  the  care  of 
them.  (Dran  Oesa.  !▼.  36,  and  the  note  of  Rei- 
niarus.)  Under  the  later  emjierors  the  Senalns- 
consulta  "  quae  ad  ^rincipes  pertinebaat,"  were 
preewTod  ia  lihn  elephanti»L<*  (Vopfaeoi, 
Tanfus,  e.  8.) 

A  miwure  which  was  proposed  as  a  Senatuscon- 
iiiltum  might  be  stopped  bgr  the  Interaasb  of  die 
Tribunes,  and  prorisioa  was  sometimes  made  for 
further  proceeding  in  soeh  ease  :  si  qnis  hnie 
seuatusconsuho  intercesscrit  senatui  placere  aucto- 
ritateni  perscribi  (proescribi)  et  de  m  re  ad  sena- 
torn  popnlurnqoe  reimL**  (Cie.  wT  Arm.  viii  8.) 
This  explains  one  meani'ir'  '  f  Setiatu^  auctoritng, 
which  u  a  Senutusconsuitum  which  has  been  pro- 
posed and  not  carried,  and  of  which  a  record  was 
kept  with  tho  *'  auctoritates  eorum  qui  scribendo 
adfuerunt"  In  one  passage  Cicero  calls  a  S.  C. 
which  had  failed  owing  to  an  Intercessio,  an  Auc- 
toritse  {ad  Fam,  u  1).  One  meaning  of  Anetoritao 
in  feet  is  n  &  C  prepeeed.  Vat  not  yet  cairied  { 
and  this  ajreeg  with  I. ivy  (iv,  57)  :  "  Si  quis  in- 
tercedat  Sto,  auctohtate  se  foro  contentum."  ]f 
Senatns  aiictoritas  occasionally  appears  to  be  need 
as  equivalent  to  Senntuscongultuni,  it  is  an  im- 
propiT  use  of  the  word,  but  one  which  presents  no 
diiEcuIty  if  wc  con&ider  that  the  names  which  de- 
note n  thing  in  its  two  stages  aio  apt  to  bo  ooo- 
ftsmded  m  pofwhr  hmgimge,  as  with  as  tiie  wmds 
Bill  and  Act  In  iu  general  and  original  sons« 
Seuatus  Auctoritas  is  any  measure  to  which  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  has  assented.  ^8ce  tht 
nrteef  P.  Mnatim  on  Cic  ud  Fm,  v.  3J 
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The  proper  aoMtinf  ward  la  UwSimatmcocmlta 
u    a-nsco,**  but  the  word  **  daeenw  **  wu  ti»o 

used  in  ordinary  Unprun^c  to  rxpreu  the  enai  tiiik: 
A  atn»tw<c<n<ttit«in»  (Cic ad  Ftm.  viii.8  ;  ikma- 
indmrnUmlAek  mi  Attll9.)  BntftSemtM- 

ronaultum,  which  v\;ih  a  !:nv  in  tJi-'  [>r.ijt<  r  «.mi^o  of 
the  term,  is  nnt  called  m  Uecrrtum,  wfuch  »a<t  a 
nkaiad*  hf  the  SenMa  m  to  mne  uvmu  t  which 
was  itrictly  within  its  conipvteoce.  The  wonii 
Dccrrtum  and  SenatuBconMillum  are  often  u»ed 
indi*criiniiuitclv  and  with  httlc  pcecision.  ((icll.  ii. 
24.)  (Se«  A«iiaa  Qallu,  apud  i-'mtmt,  $.  v.  6mMtm 
Dterttmm,  and  OwaiTOM.) 

Tic  fonns  the  Somtysojr.siilUi  nr.»  t?ic  l»r>t 
evidence  oi  ihcir  cbanurtvr.  'i  he  fuiloi*  ntg  are 
•MM  of  the  princi]Md  Senatutconsulta  which  are 
preserved:  the  Sfnatiucomnlium  >ie  TiburtilKUi, 
printed  by  Gniter  and  otln  r«,  which  it  "  un- 
douhtedlv  the  oldest  of  nil  Roman  document* " 
(Niefaabr.  Mom.  HiM.  v«L  iii.  p.  *i}«4,  not*  i 
tli«  SeMOttMoaMhani  do  BiaediamlilMM ;  tM 

Sriiatii^c  insiiltiitii  ti!  ihi'  l.iWrr  of  r!>-rri»  jilri'inlv 
rrterrMi  to  ;  Cic.  I'ktiifip.  13  ;  tielliusi,  xv.  U  ; 
the  fix  SenatQsconsnlta  about  the  Roman  Aqtke- 
(li:r!s  in  \)\--  ^>  <:  Mni  Ki>(»k  of  Fri>utiiiM>  Aquae- 
lii.i  '.ilMi'S  •  the  {^(miu&i'LiD&uULtw  .tL'.>ul  tlit'  Aphro- 
(1  -  .  1i^e«  (Tadt.  4l*n.  iii.  6-  :  Tncit.  Ul>«rlin.  iL 
liH)  I  tiM  Matiw  of  Clauditu  (TaciL  Amm.  zL  24; 
Tarit  ObeHSn.  it  800)  ;  th«  mrMMit  SenatuMn- 

s.ilta  jin-sprv.-d  "m  tin-  l>  j'  ^it,  which  ari'  n.i-niMn.'il 
ill  a  «ub»equent  part  of  tbia  article.  Sec  aUo  the 
BeoataicoiiMltiitt  pnoied  in  8ig>onin*,  De  Aatiqae 
.fiir.^  I'r'n incianim,"  i.  C"J!  ;  :ini!  t!i.-  Sctiini 
wLitli  ihc  name  Aufftistiu  was  given  to  the  month 
S<-xeilis.  (Macrub.  S^iiumnL  L  12.) 

The  following  list  of  Senotutconsnlta  contains 
porhap*  all  of  them  which  arc  distinguished  by 
the  nqine  of  a  consul  or  other  distinctive  name. 
Numeroua  S«tiatn»cqftMita  under  Uw  Hmpire  are 
itfiund  to  in  ih«  Uitia  writert,  Ctr  whidi  find 

lio  dilitinrtive  immc,  thouijh  it  is  pfobil  'o  thiit  a'l 
•f  tlif  m  had  a  title  like  the  Lege*,  but  many  of 
them  being  of  little  im]K>rtAnce  wetO  net  mooh  IC* 
fcrred  to  or  cited,  and  thus  their  namea  were  for- 
gotten, Tacitus,  for  instance,  often  speaks  of  S.  C. 
without  giving  their  names,  and  in  some  cnses  we 
ate  able  loatbx  the  titlet  from  other  authorities. 
Many  of  tho  Imperial  Senatoaconaulta  wen  merely 
amendrnt-nti  r  f  i..'-rs  ;  but  tliij  WM*  Invt  in  the 
proper  seusc  ot  the  wurd. 

!$oBM«f  the  S«natusconsulta  of  the  Republican 
period  wen*  laws,  as  already  olworved,  but  others 
were  only  determinations  of  the  Senate,  which 
became  Leges  by  being  carried  in  the  comitia. 
!5uch  S.C.  were  icallj  only  aaetnfitatet.  One 
inslanee  of  thti  kind  eecniwd  on  tlie  oeeaaioo  of 

tl)o  trial  "f  Ciofliu^  f.>r  \  ii^lati-i,-  the  ni  v^'.i'ri>-!<  of 
the  liona  Uea.  A  rogatio  ua  Uie  subjict  ot  the 
trial  waa  fmpoted  to  the  Comitia  ex  Setmtuscon- 
■nlto  fCir.  (J'/  Alt.  i.  14)  ;  which  is  als  >  ?f><>k>'ii  nt 
as  the  .\uctoritas  of  the  Senate,  and  as  '*  ijuod  ab 
Semtn  Cooititntum    (the  words  of  Gaius,  i.  4). 

ArnoNiANT'M,  probably  enacted  in  the  time  of 
Hadrian,  empowered  all  Civitates  which  were 
%\ithiti  the  Il<»:ii:in  linjK'riimi  to  tak**  a  fi<lflc'iiu- 
miasa  bcrcditas.  Tbu  Scnotuaconsultum  is  cited 
by  Ulpian  {Fratt.  tit  23)  withont  the  name,  but 
it  appears  from  rrimji-'irir,,'  T''!|i!,iti  witli  the  I>iL''"Rt 
(3G.  tit.  1.  B.  2ti )  to  t!i>-  S>Mi:iiiiKt»nsu!tum 
Apronianam.  A  Senstutconsultum  also  allowed 
CivitaiM  Of  Mnairipin,  which  were  legally  ceii> 
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sidered  as  UnirerntMM,  to  be  appointed  kerede* 
by  their  libcrti  at  libertae.  Vlpian  speak*  of  tfcia 
St'iiattiM-rinsuItnin  in  thr  jvusac"  ri-tcrr-^d  irz- 

Imcdiatcljr  bofora  he  apeak*  of  that  ScnaHucoo- 
MJtmn  wkieh  wn  know  to  be  tkn  A|niaiiaiMm, 
and  it  a]>p<^ar»  probriMf  ih.it  th<«  Xvcri  S»'."atTji. 
cuii»ulu»  Mff^  ib«!  aaim*,  iur  their  object*  »r;* 
similar  and  they  are  mentioned  tofcther  without 
any  indication  of  their  lieing  different.  This  last 
mentioned  provision  is  also  mentioned  in  tbc 
Digest  (38.  tit.  3)  as  being  contained  in  a  Sena- 
taanmwltam  which  waa  poateriov  to  the  TiebeU>> 
aanm,  bnC  the  mnne  ie  not  fimm  m  tW  Direet. 
T'li'lpr  thi*  pniNiHion  a  Mimii  ipium  r  -uM  ^  i  l.';, 
lliti  Ilononim  Pctttwtoto.  Bochiu*  {Hutorm  Jmru- 
prwienttae  Romtmae)  a**ign«  thiaSenntnaeanialtam 
to  tl:o  n  i;:;!  of  Tmian.  But  it  apprars  to  belofig 
to  ili>-  ti!!i<'  i  t  iiadiian,  and  to  be  uie  itaiue  S.  C 

which  ailou  4  CinmiM  t»  lake  •  lig^.  (Ulj^ 
i'Vag.  tit.  34.) 

AnncnintANim  fsve  <he  Pumm  «t  m  l*wwinw 

iurlsJIctlMti  in  t!i<'  ra.«'"  of  fil^t•I^■o^nnlI5^^.'l  riAs 
even  when  the  here*  did  not  belong  to  the  l*r»- 
vince.  The  kefM  eoold  be  compelled  to  jgiwe  tin 
lilu-rUis  whi.'h  w^as  the  subject  fit*  thi-  fidr;ci'>mnii*- 
snm.  (MAM  Mi^hiu;  Dig.  40.  tit.  3.  s.  44,51.) 
This  Scnatusconsultum  was  conclad  JUU,  101«  in 
which  year  6ex.  Artknleta*  t^wtna  waa  conmL 
Da  B  Acm AWALiniTS.    Tbia  SenatnaraualtaBi. 

whicii  IS  viriK  tiin<'s  called  Marc:.inu:ii,  ■mia  parsed 

in  the  rear  B.  c  IHQ.  The  terms  of  jt  are  ataied 
goaenily  by  Livy  (xnis.  18V  nnd  mnif  be  oom- 

fuffil  \vith  the  original  S-Mi-itust'on^nltuin  is 
pnni«<d  in  the  edition  of  Liv\  by  I>mken6oncii.  and 
in  that  by  J.  Clert»«,  AmsterdaiB,  1710.  Tbetv 
is  a  dissertation  on  this  Serutusconsultum  by 
Rynkershoek  (De  TW/ii  UrJitfiomU  Perrgrimtie  afmd 
X'rtertt  Romattos^  Op.  L  412),  who  has  printed  the 
Senatuaoonaaltam  and  oaaaMntnd  mw»  it  at  i 
length.  Tha  pnviMdw  of  thia  ~ 


ir.  jtati'd  generally  und'  r  DiosvstA,  p.  4l4,  b. 
Thcrv  IS  no  ancient  authority,  m  tt  appears,  fvr  the 
name  HareiMMm,  which  ha*  been  giTta  to  it  from 
the  name  of  one  of  the  Consuls  who  prrtpo«ed  it, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  usual  titli-s  of  S.  C.  ia 
th  -  Ii-M  vr  al  period.  This  Sctum  was  found  in 
ii.  D.  in  a  viUage  in  Calahna,  and  is  said  to 
l>e  now  at  Vienna.  (SmmtnMow«)ti  0n  Bm> 
chaiialii.iis,  &c.  Explicatioi  anci^  Mattlmen  Ab» 
iryptio,  Neapol.  17-9.) 

CAi.viTiANt'M.  ( Ulpian, fVny.  tit xri. ;  JvUA 
ET  Papia  PiiFr.iKA  Lk\.  p.  (>!>"2,  h.) 

Cl.Al'DIANtJ.M  j>a-«MMi  ;:i  tlii-  time  ot  the  laispeT^ 
Cl.iudius,  reduced  a  free  woman  to  the  ci>ndtiion  of 
a  slave  {lUKiUa)  if  she  eohnbiiod  with  the  slnn  ef 
another  ponon,  after  the  maBtef  had  p^'M  ker  bo^ 

tioi-  tliat  }i<'  woiiM  not  ]«-nnil  it.  But  if  :i  ^voraao, 
who  waa  a  Unman  citizen,  cohabited  with  a  slave 
with  the  oonaent  of  the  ilnv«^  maatec,  dbe  mifkt 
liy  acrrf^ment  with  the  master  rr-main  frrv  r'.r\A  r-t 
a.ny  tiiiid  bom  from  tbi^  cubabitation  wuulu  be  a 
slave  ;  for  the  Senatusconmllttm  made  valid  any 
apeemcnt  between  the  free  woman  and  the  slave"* 
master,  «id  br  sncfi  agreement  the  woman  was  re- 
lirv.-il  frmn  t)ii>  penalty  of  tlie  S<Ti.ittisconsnltum. 
But  Uadrian,  being  raored  thereto  bjr  a  cansidera- 
tion  of  the  iMudshipof  the  cnm  and  the  ineet^rruity 
of  this  rule  of  bw  (ifirh/nnHu  jiiriny,  re-t.ired  th< 
old  rule  of  the  Jus  Uentium,  according  to  which 
the  woman  coBtimiiag  inn  w  thn  noAts  of  * 
6ce  child. 
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A  diffiLuIty  ame  on  the  {utertiKtadoii  of  tldt 

Sonatusconsultmn  fur  which  the  words  nf  iIk>  law 
bad  Dot  provided.  If  a  womnn,  who  was  a  Roman 
citiifln,  wu  with  child,  uid  becnme  an  aaeilta 
pursiiant  to  the  ScTiatu'consiiItum  in  coMpqnrnrc 
of  ^cohabiting  with  a  slave  contniry  to  the  masicr'it 
wuh,  the  con^itMn  of  the  child  wag  a  diiputi^d 
matter:  aorae  contended  that  if  the  woman  had 
become  pregniuit  in  n  I<  ;,'al  marriage,  the  child  wai 
n  Roman  citizen,  but  if  b\ic  h.ui  In  come  prei^iiaiit 
by  illicit  cohabitation,  the  child  was  the  property 
fit  the  person  wlio  had  become  the  nwiter  oif  the 
molhf^r.    [Skuvi's  (Roman).] 

There  is  an  ajiparerit  aiubiguity  in  a  jas^a^e  of 
Gains  (i.  8G)  in  which  he  says,  "  but  that  rule 
iif  tlio  sann'  L'  x  is  «till  in  force,  by  which  the  issue 
tifa  tree  wouiiiii  ami  aiiolbtT  (nan's  slave  is  a  slave, 
if  the  mother  knew  that  the  man  with  wliom  she 
cohabited,  waa  a  elave,**  The  Lex  of  which  he 
speaks,  it  the  Lex  A^ia  Sentia.  The  exception 
in  till-  St  iiatusfonsiiUiiiTi  of  C!niu1ins  app!i*'d  to  tiie 
case  of  a  compact  between  a  five  vvoniau  and  iho 
master  of  the  elave,  which  compact  implies  that 
the  woman  must  know  the  condition  of  the  slavi>, 
and  therefore  according  to  the  tenns  of  the  Lex 
the  issue  would  be  slaves.  But  Gaius  says  (i.  84) 
that  under  this  SeDAtiiscooniltum  the  woman  might 
by  agrrement  continoe  free  and  yet  give  birth  to  a 
fcl  ivc  ;  for  the  Senatuaconsultum  gave  validity  to 
the  compact  between  the  woman  and  the  master  of 
the  thve;  At  first  sight  it  appean  as  if  the 
SenatusronTOltum  produced  exactly  ihe  s,-ime  efTcct 
as  the  I^ex  with  rk^pect  to  the  condition  uf  the 
child.  But  this  is  explained  bj  refeiring  to  the 
chief  provision  of  the  SenatnuoonniltiUD,  which 
was  that  cohabitation  with  a  slave  **  inrito  et  de- 
nuntinnte  ddinino"  rt-iiua'd  the  wuiitan  to  a  sirvile 
couditioo,  aud  it  was  a  legal  consequence  of  this 
duutge  of  condition  that  the  imm  of  her  cohabita- 
tion Tiiu.st  ho  a  slave.  The  Lox  Arlia  Prntia  had 
alrmdy  declared  the  condition  of  cliiidrea  boni  of 
the  union  of  a  free  woman  and  a  shive  to  be  ser- 
vile. The  Si  11  itn*ronsnltiim  added  to  the  penalty 
of  the  Lex  by  makiug  the  mother  a  skvc  also,  luj- 
less  she  cohabited  with  the  consent  of  the  master, 
and  thus  resdlted  that  uiclegajitiu  juris**  by 
which  a  free  modier  could  rtcape  the  penalty  of 
the  SenalustousuUuin  hy  her  agreement  and  yet 
her  child  niu»i  be  a  slave  punuant  to  tlie  Lex. 
Hadrian  removed  this  inelcgantia  by  decl<'iring  that 
if  the  mother  notwithstanding  the  cohabitation  rs- 
ca()cd  from  the  penalties  of  the  ScnatusconsuUum 
by  \irtL)o  of  her  compact,  the  child  also  shtnild 
have  the  benefit  of  the  agreement.  The  SenatnS' 
consttltnm  only  reduced  the  oohabitinif  woman  to 
a  ser\iIo  stat  •  ulicn  she  cohabited  w  ith  a  man's 
slave  invito  ct  denuntiaute  domino:"  if  she  co- 
habited with  him,  knowing  him  to  be  a  sUve, 
without  the  kno^  Iedfre  of  the  ina5t<  r,  there  toiild 
be  uo.denuntiuiiu,  aud  tbu  case,  it  appioars,  wag 
not  afEevted  by  the  Senatusconsultum,  for  (iaius 
obeerres  as  above  stat  d  ( i.  8G),  that  the  Lex  had 
•till  effect  and  the  otlsprin?  of  socb  cohabitation 

\i,.'Lt  a  »la\  ('.  Tiie  fai  t  (if  this  ilansr  of  tlic  Lex 
remaining  in  force  after  the  enacting  of  the  Seiia- 
tusconsaltara,  appnin  to  be  an  instance  of  the 
strict  inttTpri'tation  whir  h  tlie  Roman  Jurists  ap- 
plifd  to  positive  fiacuutjjls  ;  for  tlie  Senatuscon- 
sultiun  of  Hadrian  as  stated  by  Gains  only  applied 
to  the  case  of  a  contract  between  the  master's 
ibve  and  the  woniaii,  and  therefore  its  terms  did 


not  eempiebend  a  ease  of  cohabitation  when  there 

was  no  compi-t.  B  sid-  s  tliis  if  a  in  c  woman 
cohabited  with  a  man's  slave  either  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  nMter  or  with  his  knowledae^ 
hut  without  the  "  df-niintiatio,"  it  seems  that  this 
was  contiidered  as  if  tha  wouuui  sinipl)*  indulged  in 
promiscuous  intercourse  (rulf/o  ooutv^uV),  and  the 
mother  being  free,  the  child  also  was  free  by  tho 
Jut  Gentium  till  tho  Lex  attempted  to  restrain 
sucfi  intercourse  by  working  on  the  parental  affoc- 
tioos  of  the  mother,  and  t)w  Senatusconcultum  by 
a  direct  penalty  on  henetC  There  wu  a  **  juris 
inelegantia"  in  a  fr.  e  woman  >.'iviiii;  liirth  to  a 
slave,  but  this  was  iiut  regarded  by  liadii.ui,  who 
was  struck  by  the  inelegantia  of  a  woman  by  com* 
pact  being  able  to  evade  the  penalty  i  f  tlie  l^'  iia- 
tusconsultum  while  her  child  was  etiil  6iil  ject  to 
the  penalty  of  the  Lex. 

This  SeiiatasGODaaltiun  waa  poiaed  a.d,&2,  and 
it  ncnttoned  by  Taeititt,  bnt  the  temu  in  which 
he  expresses  himself  do  not  contain  the  tnie  mean- 
ing of  tho  Senatusconsultuni,  and  in  one  respect, 
**  sin  consensiaset  dominus,  pro  libertis  haberentur," 
they  diiTer  materially  from  the  text  of  (iaiiis,  unless 
the  reading  "libcrtiii"  should  he  "  lihens,"  (Soo 
the  notes  on  Tacitus,  ^iiiii.xii.  5.%ed.  Oberlin.)  It  ap- 
pean however  from  a  passage  in  faulttt  (<&  A.  iv. 
tit.  10),  that  a  woman,  in  some  catce  whicii  are  not 
mentioned  by  him,  was  reduced  to  tho  condition  of 
a  liberta  by  the  Senatusctmsnltum  ;  a  circorostance 
which  confirms  the  accuracy  of  the  text  of  Tndtnt, 
but  also  shows  how  very  imperfectly  he  has  sLited 
the  Senatutconsultiun.  Suetonius  (Vetp.  11)  at- 
trihatea  the  Senatnaoonsultum  to  the  reign  of  Vee* 
pariaB,  and  expretaea  its  effect  in  terms  still  more 
general  and  incorrect  than  those  of  Tacitus.  Snrh 
instances  show  !jow  little  we  can  rely  on  the 
Roman  bistoriaot  for  exact  iafonnation  at  to 
legislation. 

It  appears  from  Taulus  that  the  provisions  of 
this  Scaatu^onsultum  are  stated  very  imperfectly 
even  by  Gaius,  and  that  they  applied  to  a  gnat 
number  of  cases  of  cohabitation  between  free  wo- 
men, whether  Ingenuae  or  Libertinac,  and  slaves. 

This  SenatuKonsultum  was  entirely  repealed  by 
a  Contttttttion  of  Justinian.  Some  writers  refer 
the  wordt  **ea  lege"  (Gains,  i.  85)tOthe  Senatua- 
consultum Claudianum,  and  they  must  consequently 
refer  the  words  cjusdeni  legis"  (Gaius,  i.  86)  also 
to  this  SeoatatooMultam  ;  but  the  word  **)ex**  la 
neither  cn^c  appears  to  refer  to  the  SenatlUConMl- 
tuni,  but  to  the  Lex  Aelia  Sentia. 

(Gaius,  i.  84,  86,  91,  160  ;  Ulp.  I  n,').  tiU  xL  | 
Cod.  7.  tit.  24  }  Paalua,  &  it.  ii  tit  21.) 

Thwe  were  aevend  other  Senatoteonsulta  Clan- 
diana,  of  which  there  Is  a  short  notice  in  Jo.  Au- 
gusti  liachii  liistoria  Jurisprtuleatiac  Romauae. 

Dascuunum,  pasted  tn  the  reign  of  Trajan, 
r.  lated  to  Fideicommissa  libcrtas.  (Dig.  40.  tit.  5. 
s.  51 .)  Sec  Rudorfl^  ZeiimJtrijl^  voL  xii.  p.  307, 
Da»  Tutament  d*»  DotnoMt. 

HADKiaw  8aNATuacoiMtn.Ta.  Nomeront  te> 
natutcontulta  were  patted  in  the  telgn  of  Hadrian, 
but  there  does  not  app  ar  to  be  any  which  is  called 
Uadrianuni.  Many  SenattisooDsiUla  of  this  reign 
m  Kfened  to  by  Oaint  ax  Senatosconinlta  ane> 
t4ire  Iladriano  Cficta,"  i.  47,  &c..  of  which  there  is 
a  list  in  the  Index  totiaius.  The  Sciuuusconsulta 
made  in  tho  reign  of  Hadrian  are  enumerated  by 
BachiuB,  and  some  of  them  me  aotioed  hcfe  midar 
their  propter  designations.  « 
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JvsciAyvu,  piUB<^  in  the  iri^  of  Commodn*, 
relate  to  FittcicommiMa  Librrtak.  40.  tit.  A. 

t.  28,  51.)    Thi«  SenatuwAntiihum  ia  prpwrved  in 
OM  of  tb«  paM«p:«  of  the  i>igt«t  refrrred  to. 

JmnAHVM,  pa«M>4  tn  tlw  tnm  of  Dnnltian,  in 
the  tenth  em«ui>Ki|<  i  f  D<>mitian,  and  in  thp  wn 
•olahipof  Ap  Junius  btibiiius,  a.  d.  84,  had  for  it» 
•bj«fl|  to  pMVmt  col  I  u  lion  between  a  nuuter  and 
his  »!nvf«,  br  which  ihf  »Iiiv(^  ihould  be  made  to 
•pfteur  U>  hv  Hi  a  lre«;  mm.  1  he  penon  vho  dii- 
oowrod  the  collusion  obuinod  (ke  ilftW  M  kM  pr»- 
party.  (Dig.  40.  tit.  10.) 

JrvKxrrAwnnf  H  th«  nam*  t\rm  br  modern 

in  the  Digest  (5.  tit.  3.  «.  20.  |  6).  The  Srnatus- 
•omalton  w  pliMd  undft  tlio  title   D*  H«Rdit«tu 

Petition  •.*' 

Largia\(  >f.  i'i>j«e<i  in  the  fir»t  v  ixr  of  the  r.;n- 
■emr  Claudiu«,  a.  O.  49,  Kftve  to  iuc  i  lnldren  of  a 
Slannmisanr,  if  ther  were  not  exberrdatod  by  name, 
a  right  to  the  bona  of  Latini  in  prefeiwieo  to  Ex> 
tmaei  heredes.  (fATROsm  ;  Oaiua,  IH.  7t  ; 
UmL  a.  tit.  7.  ■.  4  (  Cod.  7.  U%.  6.) 

LisomANtrit,  fmasMl  In  tb-  retfoof  Ttb«ri«a,{Q 
thf  C'lrikulshi})  of  T.  Stntil'iiH  Taiini*  Aud  \.  Hcribo- 
nius  Li>K»,  A.  D.  16,  coiitnined  vanoim  puvisions, 
«M  of  whieh  wm  to  tk*  cflfci  tlmt  if  a  man  wrote 
a  will  for  another,  every  thh\\t  which  he  wrote  in 
hit  own  fitrour  was  void  :  arrordintrly  he  rnuld  not 
make  hiin».  lf  a  tutor  (Di-  J*;  tu.  2.  s.  29),  nor 
hevwori^giOaritts  (Dig.  S4.  tit.  8).  TbiaSemto*- 
«Diim1tiini  caiilafn«d  othrr  proTtsioiM,  and  it 
poarit  to  have  ]}frn  at>  i-xtrri-imi  <<(  t'l"  L*"!  Cornelia 
dc  Kalsis.  [FAtSLM.]  See  oUo  OiU.  Ug.  At.  Sl 
B.  TiiL  7. 

Mai  Kr>ovnMifM,  onaeted  a.  n.  4R.  prn\iiic<1 
tli  u  :iuy  iiMn  of  money  to  a  filiutfnmiluyt  coulii  u  tt 
be  n^oTMcd  «T»n  after  the  daath  of  the  fcth^r, 
Tbe  Senatnaconsultum  took  it*  naoio  frooi  Haic«da, 
•  notorious  usurer,  as  nppoan  from  tbo  terms  of 
the  Hrnatusronsultum  w  tiir'i  i*  iin-«>rM'<i  ( THjj. 
,  14.  tit  ti).  Tboopbilna  {J'anipkr^  InM.)  sUtcs  m* 
onnwtly  that  the  SemtiiaeoMultBni  took  iti  vmiw 
frwi  .1  filiiisfatiiilirig.  TVi.'  pmvi»ion  of  the  •^nnntus- 
contuitum  IS  cited  by  Tnt  itus  (/Inn.  XL  13),  but 
In  Miok  torai  might  lead  to  arabijniity  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  law.  Buetonius  (Vnp.  11) 
attribntei  this  Scnatusconsultum  to  the  time  of 
VespA«ian  ;  but  he  states  iu  pmrUnm  fa  kto 
•nbigiMHW  torma  tbm  Tncitua. 

MniiciAirvM.  Thlamiw  itMdwItaMf  frtranto 
the  Senatusconsultum,  |4used  in  the  time  of  Ncm, 
the  tfrms  of  which  are  preserved  by  Tacitus  {.inn. 
xr.  19):  **M  aimnbtn  ndoptio  in  ulla  parte  mime- 
ris  publii'i  juvfiret,  ac  ne  usnrpandis  quidem  h<Ti  - 
ditatibui»  pniUoMet."  The  object  of  this  ScnAtus- 
consultum  waa  to  (MPevent  the  evasion  of  the  Lex 
Jolk  et  Papia  PoppMB.  It  ia  aometiniea  rafnred 
to  tko  omtulship  of  C.  Mrnmim  Hejnilus  and  Vir* 

jj-iriiiu  Rnfus  a.  l>.  fi3,  but  it  npp»'«r«  t..  b.'line  to 

the  preceding  year.    Soa  Dig.  31.  a.  51,  and  53. 
tit  1. 1. 76. 

NkroniaNI'M  de  L^-in^i*.  thf  proristons  of 
whkh  are  •Utad  in  the  article  i.«GATt'M.  (Oaius, 
ii.  1.57,  198,918.318,220;  Ulp.#V^xxtv.) 

NBRONiANt'if,  also  calh-d  PiaoinANOlf,  from 
being  enacted  in  the  consulship  of  Nero  and  Ii. 
Calpiiniius  PIho,  a.  n.  .S7.     It   rontairifd  vrtrioun 
piuviaions  :  *^  Ut  si  quia  a  suis  servis  bt^fcctua  1 
Miat»  U  qnoqae,  qui  taatonento  nMiiiimhd  nb  I 


derent "  (Tacit,  Ann.  xiii.  32) :  **  Ut  ocrisa  imro 
etuim  de  fainilla  viri  qunestio  habeatur,  idemqae  at 
juxta  uxt>rjs  fanHl-am  oi'frxrtiir.  ni  mt  dnutnr 
oociaoa  **  (Paulas,  Ji.  iii.  tit.  3,  who  girca  in 
snbatanee  alao  the  pravision  toetttiewdl  hf  Tadtoa, 
but  ndd«  ;  "  Sed  ot  hi  torquentur,  oui  cum  rxriso 
in  itinere  fuerunt"):  **  Uu  si  poenae  obiwrius 
•errm  wofaart,  qiiMl4aq«a  In  enm  animadvrrsum 
css^t,  vcaditor  pnUuto  piMalaRt.**  (D%.  dSL  tit 
S.8.) 

OnPHirtANVM  enacted  in  the  time  of  M.  Aure- 
Una  (CapiWd.  Mvila,  1 1 )  that  tbe  Icgitima  bereditoa 
of  a  tootber  wko  Had  not  Wen  in  nwna,  mi;7bt 

come  to  her  woni  to  tbi*  oxrlmsion  of  th<'  ctm^an- 
ffoinei  and  other  agnatL  The  name  Orpbitianum 
it  eoppiied  by  I^Miloa  (8,  A      tft  10>,  and  tbe 

Dicn  st  tit.  ;  tbi^  nuctment  «-as  made  in 
iho  coii'uUliip  uf  \'.  llufus  uitd  C.  Orphittis.  ( Iiut. 
3.  tit  4.) 

Pattlits  (ir.  tit  14)  spenks  of  rules  relatintr  to 
manumission  being  included  in  a  Smatusconsultum 
Orphitianum.  (IlKnca.]  This  S-'natusconaultum 
wna  made  tu  the  joint  reign  of  M.  Anreliaa  and 
Coomwdtui.  (Impp.  Anton.  «t  Oaiunodi  awtfana 

in  senatu  reciuta,  Ulp./Wy.  titXXVi.)  86*  OUc 
TIONBA  PaiNCIPt'M. 

pRUA^^lANirM  mil*  enncted  in  the  rrign  of  Vespa- 
sian.  Po^suj  and  Putio  being  ConMiles  '  SuflFecti?) 
in  the  year  of  the  ennctraent  (Inst  ii.  tit  2.T  ; 
Oniiis,  ii.  2-54,  &c  )  The  provisions  of  this  Sena. 
toacannUttuB  are  atatod  itnder  Fiphoommima 
and  LnoATTrx.  Tbli8«>natnac«imittam,ara»atber 

nf  ill"  Miinf  nam<>,  r:t'>i!Ifi  'il  a  |iri>vi>ioji  of  tho  IjCX 
Aciia  Scntta  n«  to  a  Latuius  becomiiig  a  Komanua. 
(Gaina,  L  SI.) 

I*Knsrri A vt•^f.  «)iuh  mmv  Tp<*  th(»  conrrt  fnrm 
iii»tt<ad  uf  I'tTiiiciMiiunt,  W1U  enactMl  in  the  time  of 
Tiberius  a.  d.  34.  and  waa  an  MMndment  «f  tbe 
Lex  Julia  et  Papia  Popp-^s.  (Competn*  Lax 
Ji'tfA  KT  Pap.  Pop.;  lip.  Frag,  tit  xvL  j 
Sueton.  nraW.  23.) 

PiSOMUNUM.  [NKnOHUNPM.] 

PLANViANtrw,  ef  mentotn  dato.  is  by  mo* 

writi^n*  .•ijip.'^Micd  to  the  ttnio  of  Vrs]ia.xum.  The 
Lex  Julta  I'apta  et  Poppaea  appamitly  coatatn^ 
a  provision  by  which  a  tideicommissum  wna  fisffrited 
to  the  FimHg.  if  n  bcn-i  or  legatariu*  engag^^d 
himself  by  a  written  instrument  or  any  other  vecrvt 
mode  to  jioy  or  give  the  fideicommissum  to  a  person 
who  waa  ^gallj  incajwhle  of  taking  it  (Dig.  30. 
i.  IM ;  94.  tit  9.  lOt,  18 ;  49.  tft  14.  a.  &> 
?!ith  II  Fiili'it  ■itiitiiivii\nii  wn*  r.T!l«<l  Taciturn,  and 
when  made  in  the  way  described  was  said  to  be 
**  fat  ftaadem  lefla,"  designed  to  evade  tke  law.  If 
it  was  made  oponly  (pa/am),  thi^  wtis  no  frnn*, 
and  though  the  fidcicommissum  lui^ht  be  invnltd 
on  account  of  the  incanictty  of  the  fideicoiun)!*- 
oarfna  to  take,  the  penaltr  of  tbe  lex  did  not  apfdj. 
Tt  doea  not  nppeiir  eertaln  whetker  tkia  pron^on 
(11  to  thr-  coTifisi.ntion  cfiiitniiu'd  in  the  i'r";;'r.Ll 
Lex  or  added  by  some  subsequent  Senatoscoosiil- 
tmn.  Honrefcr  tkia  majr  kc^  tka  Sdneiarhia  attll 
rrt.iincd  hill  Qnarta.  But  a  Seimtusconsiilttim  mrv- 
tiouir4  by  I  Ipuiu  {Pnu;.  titxxr.  1. 17)  etiactrd  that 
if  a  man  undertook  to  perfiirm  a  tacitiitu  ttdeicont* 
missum,  he  lost  the  Qiuidrans  or  Quarta  [FiOBt* 
coMMiAfirM],  nor  could  he  claim  what  waa 
Ciidticum  under  the  Testaments,  which  M  a  cri'noral 
rule  bo  ooold  daim  if  be  bad  children.  ILaoATVu  ; 
Bona  Cadvci.]  Tkia  8eQ■tafNnll^tn■^  h  nn* 
yaaa  from  m  «Mn«t  in  dw  Wga^  (Sft.  tit.  S 
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•i  59X  WM  tlie  Plandiniiiiii,  or  Plautianum,  for 
raidinir  h  doabtlbl ;  wni  in  thi«  pftsvige  it  is 
•tated  thai  ihc  F<>urt!i,  "'liioh  tin-  Fiiiuriariiis  was 
not  allovred  to  return,  wu  claimed  for  the  Kiscus 
by  II  RMeript  of  Antoniniu  Piu.  The  pemltr  for 
the  fmu<l  only  ftppHed  to  that  pnrt  of  the  property 
to  which  the  fraud  ezt^ided,  and  if  the  herett  won 
here*  in  a  larger  ihare  of  the  heredita*  than  the 
•h;ire  to  which  the  fraut  extended,  he  had  the 
benefit  of  the  Falcidia  for  that  part  to  which  the 
fraui  did  noV  extend,  which  ii  thus  cxpretsed  by 
PaptDisii  (Dig.  84.  tit  9.  a.  II),  **wd  n  major 
iDoaw  inftitatHHiM  qmin  ftandn  tamt  qnod  wi 
Falcidiam  nttinct,  de  siiperfltio  rjuarta  rftiiH'l  itur." 
The  history  of  legislation  on  the  Bubject  of  'I'acita 
ftdeiconniM  ia  nnt  allog«t)ier  fra«  ftom  mom 

doubt 

Fl  AI  TI  AM  'M.      f  PLANCIANU.M.] 

I{[  KRiAM  M,  enacted  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  in 
the  coniulkhip  of  Rubritis  (lallut  and  Q.  Coeltut 
Hiipo  (probably  consulei  BuflTecti)  a.  d.  101,  related 
to  tideicommigoa  libertaa.  Its  terms  are  {;ivon  in 
the  D^t  (40.  tit.  6.  t.  26) :  Si  hi  a  quibtu  li- 
b«rtttem  pnwftari  oportd  evocftti  »  PiMtnv  aidcne 
nnluisgrnt.  Si  cntiwi  coirnitn  Pmi^tor  pri>nun;i.'i<M't 
li'iK-rtattim  bis  deberi,  eodem  jure  statum  servari 
nc  «i  directo  manumitii  es«ent"  Conpare  Plin. 
/■;;>.  iv.  9,  ad  Uliom  vilh  the  pMMge  b  the 

Digest 

Sauinianitm,  of  uncertain  date,  but  apparently 
lkft«r  the  time  of  Antoniniis  Piu.  it  related  tit 
tile  righto  ef  ene  of  three  brotheni  who  had  htm 

adopted,  to  a  [«>rlinii  lif  t!i«'  heri'ditas  contra  tnlmlaa 
testamenti.  (Cod.  H.  tit.  48.  s.  lU  ;  Inst  3.  tit  1.) 

StLANlAN'UM,  prolinbly  passed  in  the  time  of 
A'l'jiiitus  in  the  consulship  of  P.  Ci  rndiu^  !)■  l:i 
bril  l  ami  C.  Junius  Silnnus  a.  o.  lU,  contniui  d 
variiJiis  fnaclmcnts.  It  gave  freedom  to  a  ilave 
who  discovered  the  murderer  of  hit  maatw.  If 
ft  master  was  murdered,  all  the  slaves  who  were 
uril.  r  tli>-  r'Kif  at  the  time,  if  the  mnr<i<T  wx^  c  im- 
initU'd  under  a  roof,  or  who  were  with  him  in  any 
place  ftt  the  time  of  the  narder,  were  pat  to  the 
torture,  and,  if  thry  had  not  donf  thi  ir  )  (  -t  to 
defend  hiin«  were  put  tA  d<'nth.  Tacitus  {Ann. 
sir.  43)  refers  fo  tliii*  imivlKion  of  the  Senttincon 
sultiim,  and  he  uaes  the  phrase  '*  vetere  ex  more." 
Lipsiua  ^liute  on  thii  paswi?!')  refers  to  Cicero 
((ul  J-\im.  iv.  \'2).  Seni  Impuberes  were  ex- 
cepted from  this  pronsion  of  Uie  SeiuUiuconsnltum. 
(Diir.29.  tit.  A.  s.  14.)  The  herei  who  took  pot- 
llf■■-^i■)tl  i)f  till"  licp.  (lii.is  of  a  iniinliTi'i!  ixTNoti  ln-- 
fore  the  prnp.T  impury  wm  made,  forfeited  the 
heraditaa,  wliich  full  to  the  Fiseoa:  the  rale  was 
the  came  whether  bying  hen-s  ex  tegtnmentn  lie 
opened  the  will  (Jabuliu  irsiamenti)  before  t)i<-  iit- 
quiry  was  made^  or  wheth<T  being  heres  ah  inti-s- 
tato,'  he  took  poMeiaion  of  the  heredilas  {udiU  h«- 
rmlUatfm)  or  obtained  the  Bononim  Poes'^ssio  ;  he 
wan  tilso  snhj>  I'ti'd  to  a  heftvy  [>"L<iiii,iry  penalty. 
A  Scnatusconsultum  puned  ia  the  consulship  of 
Tannie  aod  Lepidm  a.  d.  11,  enacted  that  the 
penalty  for  opening  the  will  of  n  nnird*  r  p  rsim 
could  not  b«  intlicted  aft  r  Hve  yean,  except  it  wns 
A  case  of  parricide  to  which  this  tempuris  praescrip- 
tio  did  not  applv.  (Paulus,  &  A  iti.  tit.  6  s  ^* 
29.  lit  5  ;  Cod.' 6.  tit  .S^.) 

TRRTULLiANitM  is  itated  in  the  Institutes  of 
Joatinian  (3.  tit.  3)  to  have  been  enacted  in  the 
tiiM  «f  Hftdrim,  in  the  eooMilahip  of  TertnUot  and 
fiiMidai}  b«t  MOM  «iteiM» notwhlntnding  thii, 
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wmld  refer  it  to  the  time  of  Antoninas  Pius. 
This  SetMtueennaQttnm  empowered  a  mother,  whe- 

th»T  Iii^'i  luia  or  LiWrtina,  to  lakf  the  Legitima 
herediuu  of  an  intestate  son  ;  the  iDsenna,  if  the 
was  or  had  heen  the  mother  of  thi«eeh3drefi  •  the 
Lilx'rtiim,  if  sho  w-ns  or  had  been  thr  nmthcr  of 
four  children.  'I'lR-y  mild  also  take,  though  they 
neither  were  nor  had  been  mothers,  if  they  had 
obtained  the  Jus  Liberoruin  by  Imperial  favour. 
Several  persons  however  took  precedence  of  the 
mother  ;  the  sui  heredes  of  the  son,  those  who 
were  called  to  the  Bononmi  Poeeeeaio  aa  aoi 
heredea,  the  lather,  and  the  ftater  eontangtihienB. 
If  thore  was  a  t«oror  conaanguiiuTL,  fhe  sh.irrd  with 
her  m  ther.  The  Senatusconstdtum  Orpbitiantun 
gave  the  ehildmi  a  daim  ta  tha  hcnditaa  of  dia 
mother. 

(L'lp.  I'ruif.  tit  xivL  ;  Paulus,  S.  11.  iv.  tit  9  ; 
Dig.  3H.  tit  17.) 

TftKBBLLlANUM,  enacted  in  the  time  of  Nero 
fn  the  eomulfhtp  of  L.  Annaena  Seneca  and  Tre- 
1><  King  Maximus  A.iib  62,  i«lat»d  to  Pidaieommia- 
sae  hereditatca. 

(FiDXiooHanaBVV ;  Gafaia,  iL  253  ;  Dig. 
Sfi  tit  1  :  Paulus  S.  It.  iv.  tit  2.) 

TrapiLlANL'M,  enacted  in  the  time  of  N'lm  in 
the  consulship  of  Caesonius  PtetOS  and  Pctrotiias 
Turpillus  A-  D.  61,  was  aL-ainat  praevaricii  io  np  the 
collusive  desisting  frutu  prosmiting  a  criniiiial 
charge.  The  occasion  of  this  S<-nntiisconsultum 
and  the  terma  of  it  are  stated  by  Tacittu  (.ilim. 
SIT.  14):  *qm  UAtm  opemm  emptttaaset,  vendl^ 

f1i>!4ft VI'.  pcriuil*'  po-'iiji  tcii'Ti'tMr  ac  jitililii  o  iiidicio 
calumniae  condemnaretur."  The  definition  of  a 
preerariditor  ia  given  in  the  Digest  (4ft.  tit.  16.  a. 
I.  .lil  Smifusronmitum  TttrjnUitvum^. 

VkllkiaN';m  rendered  void  ail  intercessiones  by 
women,  whether  they  were  on  behalf  of  males  air 
females.  This  Senatnsconsultum  was  enacted  !n- 
the  eonsulship  of  Mamis  Silanus  and  Velleius 
Tutor,  as  opjwars  from  the  prcainblc  of  the  Scnn- 
tusconMiUum  (Dig.  16.  UL  1),  and  it  appear*  roost 
probably  to  bava  nan  paated  in  the  reign  of  Claadiai 
from  the  words  of  Ulpian  in  his  romnvnit  uj-on 
it.  The  name  of  Velleius  Tutor  does  not  occur  in 
the  Fasti  Conenlam,  and  he  may  he  a  nmaul  snf- 
fectuB.  The  name  of  M.  Stlanuii  occurs  as  consul 
in  the  reign  of  Chiudiuti,  and  the  cr>llea;:iie  of 
ValeriuB  Asiaticus,  a.  n.  46.  (Dion  Casa.  Ix.  27.) 
ri.NTSRC>8Mio.J  In  the  jear  A. D.  19,  according 
to  the  Fasti  a  M.  Silamts  was  also  consul  •  hit 
coIlrMituc  rii  to  the  Fa.^Jti  \vn»  T..  N-  tK'ums 
BuUxis.  iiiid  titiii  agrt^s  with  Tacitus  {Ann.  ii.  59). 

ViTRARiANVM  is  asiiigned  to  the  n-ign  of  Vca> 
yiasiaii,  but  the  time  is  very  uncertain.  It  rr- 
iiitrd  ti»  Fideicommissn  Libvrtas.  (Dig.  40.  tit  5. 
s.  30.) 

YoLtraiANi'M,  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Nera  in 
the  constilship  of  Q.  Volnstn*  Satnminns  and  P. 
('oni<-luis  Si-ipin,  A.  I'.  V).  It  contained  n  |'r■>^i. 
sion  against  pulling  down  a  domos  or  villa  tor  tho 
sake  of  profit ;  bnt  the  object  ef  this  law  eremi 
nther  obscure:  it  is  rcrcrri-d  to,  without  the  nnnic 
being  given,  in  the  Digest  (IH.  tit  1.  %.b2.  Seti^^dis 
ctnauiL,  Ac.).  Tacitns  (Ann.  ziii.  28>  mention-  a 
SenatuaoonsuUum  in  this  consulship  which  limited 
the  power  of  the  A'  dilea :  *'<nmntum  cnnih-s, 
quantum  ])lebeii  pignoris  rnperent.  vel  poenne  irro- 
gari-nt"  A  Svuatusconsuhiun  Volusianum  (if  the 
name  ia  right)  enacted  that  persona  ahould  be  liabla 
to  tha  peaaltiM  «f  the  Lex  Julia  da  H  nrntai 
3  u  2 
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who  jotiied  ia  tb«  iuit  of  another  person  with  the 
baifnun  that  they  ahould  thare  whatever  was 
acquired  by  th«  conilfinMim  (Pig.  48.  ti:.  7. 
«.  6.)  £G.  L.j 

SENIO'REa    [CoMiTiA,  p.  83S.} 

SEPTRHV1RI  EPUL(yNE&  [Cnru»NBa.l 

8KPTTMATRUS.  IQuinqlatrus.] 
SEPTlMO'NTiUM,  •  Roman  fectival  which 
WM  hM  In  11m  OMtoth  «f  Deeember.    It  huted 

nn!v  for  one  day  {din  Stiffimontiuoi^dun Sf*tiiiii>n- 
tt**iu).  According  to  Fectiu  {i.  o.  Sif>tim<mttu*tt), 
the  festiral  waa  th«  mm*  U  tb«  AflVWlw  ;  but 
Scalieer  in  hit  note  on  tim  f^mgD  ha*  thown 
from  Varro  (  Je  Ung.  LaL  vi  34)  and  from  Ter- 
tuUian  (fit  JJoioL  lU),  that  the  St-ptiinontium 
mvM  hmrt  bMtt  hdd  on  me  of  the  k»t  daja  of 
DeeMalMr,  wImkm  th*  Afoaalin  took  plneo  «d  the 
tenth  of  till*  inontli.  The  iny  »f  the  Sf  ptimoruium 
wai  a  diet  fcriatu*  for  the  uuintani,  or  the  uihubit- 
•ali  of  the  (evi-n  ancient  hilU  or  ntber  diitrict*  ol 
Rome,  who  offered  ou  thi»  day  satrificet  to  the 
in  their  reapectire  dwLncts.  Tlieta  aarra 
(."icr.i  pro  mumtiftu*,  Feat  s.  v.  PMiea  $acra)  were, 
like  the  paffanalia,  not  MMCa  puhlica,  bol  pnvaUk 
(Varro,  /.  c. ;  compare  Saciu.)  They  wcro  b«Ii«?«d 
t'>  have  l>eeii  instituted  to  cr>n)m<  niorat<'  the  eii 
cloaure  of  the  seven  bills  of  Home  withtn  the  walU 
of  tho  city,  bat  most  corttiuly  be  referred  to  a 
taoM  when  the  Cni-itoline,  Quirinal,  and  V'imlnnl 
were  not  yet  iiicurpurat^ad  with  Rome.  (Coin|ii4r«.> 
Columella,  ii.  10  ;  Suet  Dttmk,  4  ;  Plut.  QmtfM. 
Rom.  68 1  Niebnkr,  UiM.  ^Rmt,  vol.  i.  p.  389, 
&e.)  1L.S.] 

8EPTUNX.    [As,  p.  140,  k] 

SEPULCRUM.  [FoNi/t.  {k.  £60,b.J 

SBQUESTRB&  fAwwrra] 

SKRA.  [Janua,  p.  fTCfl.b.l 
,  SE'UICUM  (0i(ptxi)M),  iilk,  nUo  called  bum- 
%ieiMHii.  Tbe  fint  ancient  auth»r  who  affords 
any  pvidence  respectiiiK  the  iis<-  of  si!k,  is  Aristotle 
(II.  A.  V.  19).  AfWr  a  dcwrijiliua,  parmilly  cor- 
rect, of  the  metantorphoees  of  the  silkworm  (bombyt, 
M«rtini»  viiL  8d)i  be  inttowtM  tbat  ilie  produce  of 
Ae  ceeeoiw  was  w«vnd  tipon  bobbins  by  women 
for  the  jiiiqiose  of  beiiit;  woven,  and  that  I'anipliile, 
daughter  of  Platet,  waa  said  to  have  first  woven 
•9k  ia  Cdn  Tliia  atotewMit  nnthornee  tbe  eoncln- 
aion,  that  raw  silk  wa*  Vtrnrijjht  from  the  interinr 
of  Asia  and  maitulacturod  iu  Qoa  as  early  as  tbe 
fourth  century  B.C.  From  this  isbind  it  appears  that 
the  Roman  ladies  obtained  their  most  splendid 
ferments  f Coa  Vkstlh],  so  that  the  later  poeU 
uf  the  AugUkUn  age,  TibuIIus  (ii.  4),  Propertius 
(i  2»  ii.  1,  it.  2,  iv.  5).  Hoiaco  (CWw.  iv.  13.  13, 
AK.  i  1  lOlX  and  Ovid  {Art  JmaL  H  398), 
adorn  their  verses  with  allusions  to  the^e  elegant 
texture*,  which  were  remarkably  thin.  »onietiuies 
of  a  fine  piOSple  dye  (Hnr.  I/.  e<-.),  and  var:<'t^ted 
■w  ith  trnntvprse  stripes  of  ^'old.  (Tihull  ii.  6'.) 
About  this  time  the  Parthian  conquests  opeijed  a 
way  for  the  transport  into  Italy  of  all  the  most 
T«luable  prodnctioiM  «£  ceotnl  Aaia,  which  was 
tbe  supposed  tefritety  of  tbe  SeVM.  Tbe  appcar- 
luice  ot"  the  silken  flai(s  attached  to  the  gilt  »t.ind- 
ards  uf  tbe  Parthians  in  tbe  battle  fought  in  54 
B.C.  (Florus,iii.  IIX  mart  bave been  »  TCfjittik- 
ing  sii^'ht  fur  thi'  nnny  of  Cra-wus. 

The  niquinei  oi  the  lioiuans  respecting  tbe 
nattire  of  this  b^iutiTul  manufacture  led  to  a  rery 
fMMMl  epiiuon  thai  lilk  in  in  aMna  itale  «m  ft 
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thin  fleece  found  on  trees.  (Virjr.  Geoiy.  ii.  121; 
Petron.  119 :  Seneca, //i/)po/.  'MC  ;  FeetntAvi*' 
nuB,  935;  Sil.  Ilal.  Ptu.  vL  4,  xiv.  664,  xvil 
596.)  An  author,  nearly  contemponry  with 
those  of  tho  Augtutan  age  already  quoted  (Dio- 
iqniw  Pericigeteeit  755),  oelebnUee  not  only  the 
•stnme  finenea  and  tbe  higb  ndne,  bat  aJeo  tlw 
flowernl  texture  of  tlie»<^  productions.  The  cir- 
cumstauces  now  staled  sitiiicieiitJj  account  for  the 
fact,  that  after  the  Auputan  age  w«  fad  nn 
further  mention  of  Coiiii,  but  only  of  Sfrif  veh-t. 
I'm  ra^tv  for  the  latter  increased  more  and  mme. 
Even  men  aspired  to  be  adorned  with  silk,  and 
hence  tba  aenate  early  in  tbe  r^ga  of  Tiberius 
enacted  «  N«  vaati*  Sericn  ni«e  foedaret**  (Tac 
ii.  3S)  DioD  Caaa.  IviL  15;  Sttida%  *.  tt 
TtCt/Mos.) 

In  tbe  ■neeeedmy  reqina,  we  find  ibe  meat 

vij:oro-i'i  TTi  riiiures  adopted  by  those  enifn-ri  rs 
vvh  )  were  ctianwteriied  by  severity  of  miuuicra, 
to  restrict  the  use  of  eilk,  vhilet  Cbllgida  and 
others,  notorioti*  for  hixnr)'  and  excess,  wot  n-nly 
encouraged  it  iu  the  female  sex,  but  delighted  to 
display  it  in  public  on  their  own  penons.  (SmL 
01^,62:  Dion  Caae.  lis.  19;  aee  aleo  Joeefih. 
B.  J.  wn.  5.  §  4.)  Sbawie  and  aearvee,  inter woyen 
v«'ith  gold  and  brmicht  from  the  rmiotf-t  Ei-t, 
were  accuiaukted  in  the  wardrobe  of  tbe  Einpresa 
during  sueeeesive  reigne  (Martial,  xi  9\  tmtil  in 
the  year  176  .\fitonitniv  the  philosopher,  in  eoiiie- 
queucti  of  the  exhausted  state  ot  hm  ini^urv,  sold 
them  by  pablic  auction  in  tbe  Foncm  of  Trajan 
with  the  rest  of  the  imperial  omamenta.  (CapitoL 
t»  rita,  17.)  At  this  period  we  find  that  the 
hdkeii  texture,  l  eside*  being  mixed  v.  iih  gold 
(XptKr^aorat,  XP*''o^^*)«  *^  adorned  witb  CB> 
broidery,  tbia  fiart  of  dw  work  being  ezccnted 
either  in  Egypt  or  Asia  Minor.  (A'i/o/w,  Maeimia^ 
ticu*^  Lucan,  x.  l4 1  ;  Seneca,  Here.  tki.  6<i4.)  The 
Christian  authors  from  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
(I\ieAiij.  ii.  10)  and  TerttilHarj  Ue  I'aUiu,  4) 
dowuv^anis  di«K>>uxagt'  or  cuudeiuu  llie  u&e  uf  ^;ik. 
Plutarch  lUeo  dissuades  the  virtuous  and  prudent 
wife  fraai  wearinf  it  (Cb^  /Voec  p.  A50»  toL  n. 
ed.  Reiske),  although  it  is  probable  that  ribands 
for  dr  -ii!.,'  the  liiilr  (^^art  a!,  xiv.  '2\')  wen-  n^.t 
unoonimun,  stuce  these  goods  (Herica)  were  pro- 
ramble  in  the  Tieoa  Toicaa  at  Rone  (xi 
Silk  tliread  wns  al»n  imported  and  nsrd  for  vnriaiia 
pur}M»rs.  (Uaittii,  n*pt  Aid^y.  voL  vi.  p.  53;i,  ed. 
Chartier.) 

Althotigh  Coanodaa  in  some  degree  replenished 
the  palace  witb  iralnable  and  curious  electa,  in> 
eluding  those  of  silk  (Capitol.  I'ertin.  8),  this  arti- 
cle aoea  afierwartU  a^tin  b^gatne  very  tare,  ao  that 
few  wrileii  of  tbe  third  eentary  make  mention  of 
it.    When  finely  manufactured,  it  sold  for  Itu 
weight  in  gold,  on  which  account  Aurclian  would 
not  allow  bis  empress  to  have  even  a  single  shawl 
of  purple  »ilk  {fxiHiii  liliiitio  >»tiVo,  Vopisc.  Anrri, 
4j  I.    The       ot  silk  with  a  wurp  uf  lineii  ur  w  oot^ 
called  trmmamiea  and  mAsmca,  as  distinguished 
from  kohatriea^  was  permitted  under  many  : 
tiona.    Abont  tbe  end,  however,  of  the  third 
tary,  tilk,  especially  when  woven  with  n  warp  of 
inferior  value,  began  to  be  much  more  genevnlly 
worn  both  by  men  and  women ;  and  tbe  eonae 
qnence  waa  that,  in  order  to  confine  the  enioynient 
of  this  luxury  more  entirely  t«  the  impcnai  lamUy 
and  court,  private  penoni  were  forbidden  to 
gpfe  in  tlw  manafiwlaw^  and  gold  and  ailkcn  bar* 
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den  {paragaudae)  were  allowed  to  be  made  cmlj 
in  the  ttnperid  gjnaecen.  [Paraoaupa.] 

The  production  of  raw  silk  {fiira^a)  in  Europe 
wa«  first  attempted  under  Justinian,  A.  D.  530. 
The  of  tht-  •ilkworm  were  conrcyed  to  Bjrian- 
tioio  b  the  hollow  stem  of  »  ^ lant  fnm  Serioda,'' 
which  was  probablv  Kbotm  m  Little  Boehwia,  by 
•onic  nirtiiku,  who  had  learnt  the  inothnd  of  hatch- 
ing and  rearing  tbeni.  The  wonna  were  fed  w  ith 
the  leaf  of  th«  Black  or  Common  Mulbeny  (evxcU 
fuvos.  Procnp.  B.  Colh.  Iv.  17  ;  Glycas,  Ann.  iv.  p. 
209;  Zoiiar.  Arm.  xiv.  p.  G9,  cd.  Du  Cangc  ;  PhoU 
ML  p.  80,  ed.  Roth  ).  The  cultivation  both  of 
this  specie*  and  of  the  Wbi(«Miilbeiiy,lbe  breeding 
of  silk-wonnE,  and  the  loanolactttre  of  their  pro- 
duce, haviiijj  bct'ii  long  confined  to  Gn  1 1  ,  v,  prt-  at 
IcMth  in  the  twelfth  century  transported  into 
8ic?l7,  and  tlwnefl  extended  over  Ae  wuth  of  Ea- 
rope,  (Otto  Fri»ing*n»  /Arf.  Jwp.  Fretler.  \.  33 ; 
Man.  Corancnua,  ii.  8.)  The  progress  of  this  im- 
portant branch  of  industry  wa«  howercr  greatly 
impt  d(  d  even  in  Greece  both  by  sumptuary  laws 
restricting  the  use  of  silk  except  in  the  church  ser- 
Tice  or  in  the  drees  and  ornainonts  of  the  court, 
and  alao  bj  finea  and  probibitiona  against  private 
wUc-milh,  and  by  other  attenpta  to  nf^itete  the 
price  both  of  the  raw  and  m.-inufactured  artiil  ■. 
It  was  at  one  time  determined  that  the  buiincas 
•beold  be  carried  on  toldy  by  the  imperial  trea^ 
surer.  Peter  Rirsamps,  probably  a  Phoenician, 
held  the  office,  and  conducted  himself  in  the  most 
oppressive  manner,  so  that  the  silk  trade  was  mined 
both  in  Bjamtioni  and  at  l^ra  and  fieijrtuit  whilst 
Jostfaiian,  the  empmo  Tboodora,  and  Aeir  trea* 
Burer  aiiiasgcd  proat  wealth  by  monopoly. 
(Procop.  HiM.  Arcan.  25.)  The  silks  woven  in 
Europe  previottsly  to  the  dlirtaenth  centory  were 
in  frcnera]  plain  in  their  pattern.  Many  of  those 
produced  by  the  industry  and  ta&te  of  the  Sores, 
i.  c.  the  silk  manufacturers  of  the  interior  of  Asia, 
were  highly  cUboiate,  and  appear  to  have  been 
▼ery  simiJar  in  their  patterns  and  style  of  omament 
to  the  Pen.ian  shawls  of  modern  time*.     [J.  Y.] 

SERRA,  dim.  SERHULA  (wp/vr),  a  saw.  It 
waa  made  of  iron  OSiiea,  Neo.  Mare.  p.  923, 
ed.  >Trrri  ri  ;  :fr  f'rro  lamina,  Isid.  OnV.  xit.  19; 
Virg.  O'eorr;.  i.  1 4.5).  The  form  of  the  larger  wiw 
need  for  cutting  tunbcr  is  seen  in  the  annexed 
woodcut,  which  is  taken  from  a  mmiatnre  in  the 
celebrated  Dioscoridm  written  at  the  b^inning  of 
the  sixth  century.  (Montfaucon,  J*al.  (,'rarc.  p. 
203.)  It  ia  of  the  kind  which  we  call  the  ficame- 
Mw,beea»eitiifizedfaiBi«elai^lar6niiMi.  It 
was  held  by  a  workman  (•"•rmrl::'.  Sr>n.  Epi4. 
51 )  at  each  end.  The  line  was  used  t<>  uiark  the 
timber  in  aider  l»  gvida  the  saw  (Sen.  Epiat. 
.90}  ;  anrl  its  mnrrment  wa«  fiieilitatcd  by  driving 
wedijes  with  a  liammcr  between  the  planks  (/rRH«i 
Udmae)  or  rafters  {trabe$).  (Corippna,  de  J^ud. 
JmL  if.  46— -48>)  A  similar  representation  of  the 
tte  of  the  ftame-iaw  is  given  in  a  painting  found 
ai  Hnculaneum,  the  operators  being  winged  K<-nii, 
as  in  this  woodcut  (Ant.  d'Eretd.  i.  tar.  34)  ;  but 
in  a  bas-reli«r  paUUbed  Vy  Micali  (/taJL  ov.  i/ 
rknn.  Jrt  Ttam.  tnv.  49)  the  two  fnwvprs  wrnr  tunics 
girt  round  tha  waist  like  that  of  the  »bip-bmkier  in 
the  woodcut  at  p.  141.  The  woodcut  here  intro- 
doeed  alao  abowa  the  blade  of  the  aaw  detached 
from  Its  frame,  wHh  a  ring  at  each  end  iar  fixing 
it  ill  ;he  frame,  and  exhibited  on  a  funereal  monu- 
ment ^ubliahed  by  Uruter.    On  each  side  uf  the 


last-mentioned  figure  is  represented  a  band-saw 
adl^ited  to  be  used  by  a  single  perKtn.  That  on 
the  lefi  is  from  the  »anie  funereal  monument  aa  the 
blade  of  the  frame-saw :  that  on  the  right  ia  the 
iigiue  of  nn  ancient  Egyptian  aaw  preserved  in  tbe 
Britiah  Museum.  These  saws  {temtlae  mattU' 
briatae)  were  used  to  divide  the  smaller  objects. 
Some  of  them,  called  lupt,  had  a  particular  shape, 
by  which  they  were  adapted  for  ampuutiiw  tho 
bnudies  of  treet.   (PkUad.  d»  R$  Rtut.  i  41.) 

St.  Jerome  (in  Ts.  xxviii.  27)  seems  clearly  to 
allude  to  the  circular  saw,  wliich  was  probnlilv  used, 
na  at  present,  in  cutting  veneci^  {litmiuar  pniffrnwi, 
Plin.  H.N.  xvi.  4;{.  8.84).  We  have  aho  inti- 
mation! of  the  use  of  the  centre-bit,  and  we  find 
that  even  in  the  time  of  Ciewo  {pn  ObMMt  (4)  it 
wai  empteyed  by  thieve*. 

Plbi J  (A  AT.  xBcri.  22.  a  44)  mentiont  tbe  nte 
of  the  saw  in  the  ancient  Belgium  for  cutting 
white  building'Stone :  some  of  tbe  oolitic  and  ere- 
taceooa  roeka  an  atill  treated  in  tJie  same  manner 

ho'.h  in  t^nt  pnr!  nf  t!'e  continent  and  in  the  smith 
of  Knglaiid.  Jii  lijia  case  Pliny  must  be  understood 
to  speak  of  a  proper  or  toothed  »w.  The  saw 
without  teeth  waa  iben  need*  juat  aa  it  ia  now,  hj 
tbe  wofkert  in  mavble,  and  die  place  of  teetb  was 
supplied,  according  to  the  hardness  of  the  stone, 
either  by  emery  or  b^  varioua  kinds  of  sand  of  in- 
ferior hardncas.  (Plm.  H.  N.  xxxn.  6.  a.  9.)  In 
tht?  Tiirinncr  the  ancient  artificers  were  able  to  cut 
slabs  ol  the  hardest  rocks,  which  consc-quentlr 
were  adapted  to  receive  the  highest  polish,  such 
as  granite,  porphyiy,  iapia-iasoli,  and  anctbyat 
[MOLA  ;  Piiniss.] 

The  saw  is  an  iiistniment  of  high  anti<iuity,  its 
invention  beins  attriboted  cither  to  Daedalus 
(Plin.  H.  AT.  rn.  H ;  Sen.  £)sML  90),  or  to  bia 
nephew  Pi  rdix  (Ilygin.  Fnfi.  274  ;  Ovid.  .1///.  viii. 
246)  [CiMUNU»J,  also  called  Talus,  who,  having 
found  the  jaw  of  a  serpent  and  divided  a  piece  <^ 
wood  with  it,  was  led  to  imitate  the  teeth  in  iron. 
(Diod.  Sic  iv.  76  ;  Apollodor.  iii.  15.)  In  a  los- 
relief  published  by  Winckelmann  (Afon.  Intd.  ii. 
fig.  94),  Daedalus  is  repreeented  holding  a  saw 
approaching  very  closely  in  form  to  tbe  Kgvptian 
saw  above  di  llneated.  [J.  Y.J 

SEUH  A  TI  NUMMI.  [DaNARiirs, p.  394,a.] 
SKHTA,  uaed  only  In  tbe  plural  (oTc/t/to, 
(rrKpdt'u'ua),  a  festoon  or  pnrt.nid.  The  art  of 
weaving  wmiths  [CoroNa  j,  gurl.uids,  iuid  fes- 
toons, employed  a  distinct  clau  of  persons  (coro- 
Rorit  and  oonwanoe;  ffre^asnfirAidaoi,  Tbewbnst. 
//.  P.  tL  a.  §  I  :  Plin.  M  M  xxi  2.  s.  S,  or 
(TTi^avorKdKoi),  who  endeavoured  to  tonibine  all 
the  moet  beautiful  varieties  of  leaves,  of  llowen^ 
S  V  S 
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and  of  firaiu,  lo  as  to  blend  their  fonni,  coloon, 
aiid  ic«iiU  (Vire.  ^^jjm^  U,  35)  in  the  mott  agree- 
able inaniRT.  The  annexed  woodcut  takrn  from  a 
•arcopbagiu  at  Home  {UiaiD,  GaL  Aij/tk.  ii.  100), 
tliowt  a  ftalooB  adairtad  to  ht  WMpcBdcd  by  bmhw 
of  the  fillets  nt  hntb  ind*.  Its  extivrailie*  an* 
skilfully  encaaed  in  acauibus-leuvct :  it*  body  con- 
aiau  appari'Dtly  of  laorel  or  bay,  tafathar  wstk  » 
piofiuian  of  fniiu.  such  as  appl  peara,  ponie- 
gnuuMMi  bonches  of  grapca,  and  ^r-conet.  At 
Athna  tlMra  wu  a  Midtcl,  caUad  tfrafflPMAiKwr 


tar  tli«  nanofiuton  and  aala  of  tbii  class  of  pro- 

diii  t:  til.  ilu-  wiirk  Ix-iiia  pri'i  ifKiHy  pcrfumied  by 
wuiucii  and  ({iria.    (Aristoph.  Them  455.) 

When  a  pfieat  was  prepannf  •  aacril^ 
awlMwd  with  a  festoon  intcndi^d  to  be  plncrd  on 
tte  door  of  thi'  tcmplo  ( ftsta  Jrvmie,  Virg.  Am.  ii. 
24 :»  ;  rur.i).  tftiis^  'w.'liYl  ;  Juv.  x  i.  84  ;  I<iuan,  iL 
354),  on  the  front  of  the  altar  ( Virj.  Afn.  i.  4 1 7) 
or  upon  the  head  of  the  victim.  Thus  m  the  Iliad 
(i.  14,28),  Chryses  besidos  the  gilded  sceptre 
which  denoted  his  office  and  authority  carries  a 
garland  in  himoor  of  Apollo,  which  was  probably 
wound  about  the  sceptre.  (S<  r  a"«o  .Xristnph.  A  v. 
894,  /W,948  ;  Callini.  //^w«.  ta  Ctr.  45.)  The 
act  here  devcribed  is  seen  ia  the  aanoxed  araodcal, 
which  is  takrn  from  a  liO-^-n-liff  in  the  collection 
of  antiques  at  Iiicc-Blundcll,  and  represents  a 
priaataaa  carrying  in  her  two  hands  a  festoon  to 
■Mpend  upon  the  circular  teniplc  which  is  seen  in 
lha  diatanca.   As  tha  fiMtoona  remained  on  the 


tcniplos  lonff  after  their  freshness  had  departed, 
they  became  very  combustible.  The  temple  of 
Jano  at  Aigoa  waa  deatnTod  ia  cemeqaeBce  of 


their  being  set  on  fire.  (Tbae.  it.  133,  |  2  } 
Paus.  ii.  17.  §  7.)  The  garluda  on  (bnereal 
ments  hung  thrre  for  a  yar,  ai-il  ^  ■  -  t  i  re- 
newed. (TibttlL  ii.  4.  48,  7.  32  ;  Ptopert.  iiL  16. 
23.)  The  fioienl  pHo  waa  alao  deaeiated  ia  • 
similar  manner,  but  with  an  appropriate  choioa  of 
plants  and  flowers.  (Virg.  Am.  iv.  506.) 

Poaloons  were  placed  upon  the  doi>r-posts  of 
prirate  houses  in  token  of  joy  and  affoction  ( Tibull. 
i.  2.  14)  more  especially  on  (xxasion  ot  a  wrddiui^. 
(Lucan,  ii.  354.)  They  were  haqgahont  a  palace 
in  oosapliaiaRt  to  tha  wealthy  poaaaaaBr  (saae/taAo 
cortmk  aATM,  Pradant  m  S^mm,  &.  738) :  and  oa 
ocra^i'iM^  of  i»t>nen»l  rejoicinij  the  »treets  of  a  city 
were  sometimes  enliTeoed  with  these  qtlcndid  and 
tasteful  decoratioaa.   (llaitBd,  H  79.  «.) 

Tlif  itiialler  garlands  or  crowns,  which  wore 
woni  liy  persons  on  the  bead  or  round  the  ni-ck, 
are  sometimes  called  lerta.  (TibulL  L  7.  52.)  Th« 
fitthioo  of  wearing  such  garlands  s'i8pend<>d  from 
the  neck,  was  adopted  by  the  early  Christ ianSi 
(Min.  Kclix,  :i«.)  '    [J.  Y.J 

S£RV1A'NA  ACTIO.  [Piontnkj 

SBHIVITUS.  [SsRvra.] 

SRRVITUTES.  The  owner  of  «  tUag  OB 
use  it  in  all  ways  consistent  with  his  ownmhipi, 
and  he  can  preTcnt  others  fitan  asing  it  in  any  way 

that  is  inronsistent  with  hi^  full  cnj  nraont  of  it  .-u 
owner.  It  the  owner's  pi>wcr  over  the  thing  is 
limited  either  way,  that  is,  if  his  enjoyment «  it 
is  subject  to  the  eondition  of  not  doiaf  certain  acts 
in  order  that  some  other  person  nay  have  the 
beneht  of  such  forbennmce,  or  to  the  condition  of 
allowi.ng  others  to  do  cettaio  acts,  which  limit  hm 
complete  enjoyroaiit  of  a  thing,  the  thng  is  aaid 
"  servire*'  to  Iw  nubi.-rt  to  a  '*  s.-rvitu*."  Hence 
when  a  thing  was  sold  as  optima  injucima,"  this 
was  iogally  understood  to  mean  that  it  was  war- 
rant4*d  free  from  i^-rvltutcs.  (Dig.  50.  tit.  16. 
s.  SO.  Ifi9  ;  comjiare  Cic.  </»■  /,/■</.  Atrr.  iii.  2.)  The 
existence  of  a  Servitus  must  he  prored:  the  pre- 
sumptioa  is  that  tha  grauad  is  free  (liber)  tiU  it 
IS  sBwwu  to  be  aofvtent.  Sacvitutea  are  abo  in* 
eluded  in  the  teniis  "  Jura,"  and  *'  Jura  in  Re,"" 
and  these  terms  are  opposed  to  I>omiiuum  or  com- 
plete ewBCfriiipi  He  iHw  eaareiaM  a  Serritna 
therefore  has  not  the  animus  doniini,  not  even  in 
the  case  of  ususfnictus,  for  the  l.'su«fructuarius  is 
never  recopniz-  d  as  owner  in  the  Roman  Law.  Tha 
technical  word  for  ownership,  when  thfr  imitfriiftaa 
is  deducted  from  it,  is  Propriotas. 

A  iiiau  can  only  have  a  rit;ht  to  a  servitaa  in 
another  person's  nroperty  ;  and  a  servitaa  can  only 
be  in  a  eorperau  thing*.  Viewed  widi  respect  to 
the  owner  of  the  thing,  a  Servitus  either  consists 
in  bis  being  restrained  from  doing  certain  acts  to 
his  pfoparty,  which  otherwise  he  mtght  da  (ssr> 

rtftfS  qmm  m  non  /'u-ifmlo  I'onsiMil  ;  Srr^Hns  n^/a- 
lira)  ;  or  it  consists  in  his  being  bound  to  allow 
some  oth'T  person  to  do  something  to  the  property, 
which  such  person  might  otherwise  bo  prevented 
iiom  doing  {$ervitiu  tjmem  im  poHmdo  amtuHi ; 
S^rriius  ajfirnutiivn).  A  S>  rv  it  i.s  never  eonaists  in 
the  owner  of  the  servient  prop  -rty  being  obliged  to 
do  any  act  ta  his  property,  though  he  may  be  under 
an  oblipntio  to  d  i  acts  which  are  necessary  towartl^ 
the  enjoyment  of  the  Servitus.  (Dig.  H.  til.  1.  s. 
15  ;  Pndila,  AmC  L  §  832;  note  e.) 

There  were  two  abuses  of  Senritotcs.  Either 
they  hod  for  their  aabject  a  definite  person,  who 
eoiud  ezeiciae  tha  rfghl*  in  whieh  caaa  t^y  waie 
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with  the  di'ath  of  the  p  Tson :  the  exprcMion 
**  personalia  si^rvinu"  vriu  used.  (Dig.  34.  tit,  3. 
a.  8.  §  3.)  Or  they  had  for  th«ir  sultjpct  another 
piece  of  property,  a  honw  or  kuid,  and  Ui«  per- 
•on  who  excrctwd  the  ScrritTii  cxerdied  H  in  n- 
Bpect  of  his  riffht  to  the  house  or  land,  which  was 
ita  subject.  Senritutes  of  the  latter  kind  -were. 
cillcd  raedial,  Semtutn  Praediorum  or  Rerum, 
OT  Jum  Pra^'dinram  f Gains,  ii.  1".  ;  Hi)?.  tit. 
1.  i.  1)  ;  aiid  with  rcfcrciicf  to  iheix  spt  ciaJ  kiiid^, 
Jiim  .-ujuarum,  &c    (Ctc  fm>  Ouxin.  26.) 

The  exercise  of  Personal  Servitutes,  of  which 
Urus  and  U«uafructus  were  the  principal,  was  al> 
ways  coniR'cH-d  with  the  natunil  jxisaession  of  the 
thing  i  and  couseuuently  the  Quasi  Posses^io  of 
cndi  SmitvtM  liaa  a  ctoie  naMnUaaM  to  Poaaea* 
•io.  [Pos!SKssio.]  SeirituteBafthbdaaaeeiMicted 
■olely  "  in  pnttcndo." 

Praedial  servitutes  consisted  both  '*  in  patiendo," 
and  **  in  non  fnci*»ndo."  Those  which  consisted 
**  in  patiendo  "  (;aniprised  either  such  acts  as  a  per- 
son mijjht  do,  by  virtue  of  the  tscrvitusi,  which  act* 
had  only  mediately  a  lefereoce  to  another  piece  of  ' 
land,  aa  in  the  case  of  a  Jvm  Itineria  ;  or  inch  aeta 
as  a  man  nii^ht  dn,  with  Immi'dinte  reference  to 
another  piece  of  land,  as  Jus  tigni  iinniittcndi, 
and  the  like.  Theoe  which  eonsialed  **  in  non 
fiiciendo"  on  the  part  of  the  owner  wrrc  arts 
which  aiiullitr  jxjs*ut>sor  of  a  piece  nf  land  could 
require  the  owner  of  the  sen-iciit  pruj^-rty  not  to 
do,  bnt  wbicia  except  for  the  aerritusi  the  owner 
mij^ht  do. 

Pervinal  ^e^vitutcs  were  Tr.sL.s,  I'm  spRrcTUa, 
Habitation  and  Quene  icrvorvun  ct  Aniinaliuin. 

Halrilatio  or  the  right  of  living  in  another  per- 
son's houAe  resemMed  the  ususfnictus  or  usiu 
aedium.  Uut  it  was  not  lust  as  uausCructus  and 
usus  were,  by  capitis  dimiiiutio  or  neglect  to  exer- 
cise the  right.  Also,  it  consisted  in  the  right  to 
inhabit  some  definite  part  of  a  house  only,  and  not 
the  whole  ;  the  habitatin  could  be  sold  or  let.  If 
it  waa  a  donatb  inter  vivos,  it  could  be  set  aside 
1»y  the  hefedea  of  the  giver.  (Dig.  7.  tit.  8.  i>e 
Iftu  et  Habiditiam;  1%  39s.  Ut.  &  a.  37,  S2 ; 
Inst.  2.  tit.  5.) 

Operae  servonun  et  aniraatinm  consisted  in  a 
nnn  havinf^  a  right  to  the  t:se  ami  services  of 
anotiuT  fierson's  slave  or  bt.ist.SQ  long  as  the  slave 
or  beast  lived.  The  servitus  continued  after  the 
death  of  die  person  entitled  to  it,  and  waa  not  lost 
by  a  eapitis  diminntio  nor  by  neglect  to  eaeiciaa  it 
This  is  called  by  (iaius  (li.  .'{'J)  the  Usvafrnetus 
homintun  et  cetemrum  aoimalium." 

Pmedial  Servitntea  imply  the  esistenee  of  two 
contiguous  pieces  of  land  (praedia)^  one  of  which 
owes  a  servitiu  to  the  other  {icrvttutein  licbet^ 
j.riu'diitm^  fundus  srrrt>«s)  ;  and  the  servitus  is 
said  to  be  du-  (lirltrri)  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
The  luiuic  of  praediuui  dominans  which  is  now 
often  used  to  dcMjpiate  the  praedium  to  which  the 
aerritna  ia  doc^  is  n  modern  inTentkio.  U  is  of 
the  nature  a  Swvitaa  to  be  an  advantage  to  the 
land  to  which  it  belongs :  it  must  be  gomelhing 
that  iii  some  way  incrcasea  its  ^alue.  It  roust  also 
be  a  thing  that  is  permanently  to  the  advantage  of 
the  doiiiinant  praedium  ;  for  it  in  iuid  "  oinnes  ser- 
vitutes pmedioruiu  pcrpclaas  caujsa^  Labcre  debcnt'* 
(Paiolttl^  IKf.  8.  tit.  2.  s.  8),  which  means  there  is 
s  centiBttont  adaptation  of  the  aerricnt  to  the  me 
af  the  dominant  tenement  The  Scrvitaa  ii  cen- 
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sidered  aa  belonging  to  the  dominant  pneditnn  in 

such  A  pen^e  that  it  cnnnot  he  ulienMed  withoot 
the  pnu>diua>  itor  pledged  nai  let. 

Pimedial  Servitutea  ware  either  Praediorum  Vr- 
banontm  or  RnaUeonn.  But  the  word  Senitus 
has  ft  dooble  memiing,  according  as  we  view  it  as  a 
rijflit  or  a  duty.  The  Servitus  of  a  Praedium  Kus- 
ticuin  or  Urbanum  is,  in  the  former  sense,  the 
servitus  which  belongs  to  a  particuhtf  Praedlttni,Bi 

a  rit;h!  •  in  the  latter  «.rn«r  it  is  the  servitus  which 
some  particular  Praedium  owes,  as  a  duty.  When 
the  two  Piaedia  are  contemplated  together  in  their 
mutual  relations  of  right  and  duty,  the  word  Scr- 
Titus  expresses  the  whole  relation.  Servitutes  Ur- 
lianae  are  those  which  are  for  the  advantage  of  an 
ediiice  as  such,  whether  tlte  advantiige  is  dtrived 
ftoro  another  hnlldtng  er  simply  a  piece  of  kuid  ; 
Rustical^  are  those  wliioli  are  for  the  ndvanta-;.-  of 
a  piece  uf  ground,  as  sucli,  and  siiaiitly  fi>r  ih^ 
benefit  of  agriculture.  **  Urbanum  praedium  non 
locus  facit,  sed  materia.**  (Ulsb  Dig.  AO.  tit.  16. 
s.  198.) 

The  fullnu  ing  are  the  principnl  Servitutes  Ur- 
banae: — 1.  Oneris  ferendi,  or  the  right  which  a 
man  has  to  tise  the  ediiice  or  wall  of  his  neighbnnr 

to  xuiijiort  his  own  edifice.  The  owner  of  the 
servient  property  was  consei]uently  bound  to  keep 
it  in  repair  so  that  it  should  be  adequate  to  df*> 
charge  its  duty.  (Dig.  3.  tit.  5.  s.  6.)  2.  Tigni 
immittendt,  or  the  riglit  of  planting  a  beam  in  or 
upon  a  neighbour's  wall.  3.  Pn.>jiciendi,  or  the 
right  of  adding  something  to  a  man's  edifice,  though 
it  shall  project'  into  the  open  space  which  is  above 
his  neighbour'^  groinids.  4.  Stillicidii,  or  (luniinis 
recipiendi  or  immitteudL  This  ser%'itus  was  either 
a  right  which  a  man  had  for  tlie  rain  water  to  run 
from  his  house  ttpon  and  through  his  neighbour's 
premises,  or  a  right  to  draw  &udi  water  from  his 
neighbour's  premises  to  his  own.  The  technical 
meaning  of  Still icidiom  is  rain  in  drops  ;  when 
collected  in  a  flowing  body  it  is  Flumen.  (Varrn, 
de  Liiitj.  /.a/.  V.  27,  ed.  Miiller  ;  Cic.  de  Or.  i. 
38.)  5.  Altiua  non  toUendi,  or  the  dnty  which  a 
nan  owed  not  to  bnild  his  honse  h%her  than  its 
presr-nt  elevation,  or  the  duty  of  the  oniu  r  of  a 
piece  of  land  not  to  raise  his  edifice  above  a  ccr> 
tain  height,  in  order  that  the  owner  of  some 
other  house  might  have  the  ndvant.-ig^e  of  such 
forbearance.  If  a  man  was  releasui  from  this 
duty  by  hLs  neighbour,  he  ohtiiined  a  new  rigbt| 
whxh  was  the  Jns  altius  tollendi.  In  like  man- 
ner, a  man  whose  gnnntd  was  rpfeaaed  from  the 

Servitus  Stillicidii,  was  .wid  to  have  the  servitua 
Stillicidii  non  recipiendi.  This  was  not  strictly 
accurate  lanpoago,  for  if  a  servitus  is  defined  to  be 
some  limitatton  of  the  usual  rights  of  ownership,  a 
recoveiy  of  these  rights  or  a  release  Irom  the  duties 
which  is  implied  by  the  possession  of  these  rights 
by  another,  merely  gives  the  complete  exercise  of 
ownenhip  and  so  destroys  all  notion  of  a  Servitus. 
Still  surh  was  the  language  of  the  Roman  Jurists, 
and  accordingly  we  tind  enumerated  among  the 
Urhanae  Servitutes  (Dig.  8.  tit  2:  s.  3),  8ti11i> 
cidium  a\ertendi  in  tectum  vel  aream  vicini  aut 
nun  averteiidi."  C.  St>n-itus  ne  Luminibus,  and  no 
Prospectui  officiatur,  or  the  duty  which  a  man  owea 
to  his  neighbour's  land  not  to  obstruct  his  iiglit  or 
his  prospect  (see  Gaius,  ii.  31  ;  Cic.  de  Or.  i.  ;iy)  ; 
and  Servittu  Luminum  or  Prospectus,  or  the  duty 
of  a  man  to  allow  his  neighbour  to  make  openings 
into  his  iiNnuaa8,aB  ia  a  eoDmon  wall  fiir  fnifinaiL 
Zv  4 
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to  get  light  or  a  {irutpccU  It  wa»  a  Si^rvitiu  the 
object  of  wbich  was  to  p«octtre  light,  wherrai  the 

nc  orticiatiir  wa.i  t  ■  [  reTriit  the  de«lroyiiiff  of  light 
(Dit<.  8.  tit.  2.  4.  4U.)  But  then-  arc  ditTort-iit 
opioiont  aa  to  tbe  meaning  nf  S<Tvitua  Lumiiium. 
7.  SfTvifti.it  St .Tcri'inii,  nr  the  right  of  p!,i<  Iiii;  ilinu' 
u^iisiial  ii  iii'i^hlujur'i  'aM.  6ic.  8.  Scrvitua  imm 
iminittt-ndi,  or  the  right  of  sendinf{  one's  smoke 
through  a  neighbour's  chitnnejr.  9.  Serritus  rloacaf, 
or  the  right  to  a  drain  nr  sewer  from  a  man's  land 
or  houw?  through  a  n<*ighb<inr"s  land  or  hou*  •. 

Tbe  foliowtng  are  the  pnndpai  Serritutes  Rus- 
tkaie : — 1.  Servitut  Itinem,  or  tbe  rii^bt  to  a  loot* 
path  tlirntiL;!!  anotSivr  iiiiin*.*  ;;ri'i;!i(l  i.r  iii  riilv 
thmtigh  on  h<>r»t4>ack  or  in  a  sella  ur  k-Ltiui,  f>>r  a 
mnn  in  such  coms  wm  MUd  6rt  and  not  of/rrv. 
Vic  A-ed  w'.ih  ri  !"i'rpncc  to  the  person  who  excrcisod 
the  right,  lhi«  ."^cr^itus  was  properly  called  Jus 
mndi.  (Oaiat.  it.  .1.)  2.  Actus  or  Agendi,  or  the 
right  of  drivii^  «  beast  or  ouriaoe  thrmi|(h  another 
vumH  bind.  S.  Viae  or  the  right  enndi  et  agendi 
(t  .imli:il;iii.li.  Via  of  course  incliiil«  <1  the  other 
two  iiervitutc*;  and  it  waa  distinguished  from  them 
br  ita  width,  wbieb  waa  defined  bjr  tbe  Twelve 

'laMe*.  (Dig.  8.  tit.  s.  P,.)  The  uirlt'i  ..f  a;i 
Itvr  or  Actus  might  be  a  iiiaster  ot  c-s  ideuci',  ami 
if  it  waa  not  determined,  it  waa  settled  by  an 
arbiter,  f  f  tbe  width  of  n  Via  was  not  determined, 
its  width  was  taken  to  l»e  the  legal  width  (hiitttiio 
Iftjitima).  In  the  work  Do  Coloniiss  attributed  to 
Frootiou,  the  phrue  iter  P^pulo  debetor  or  noo 
debetor  frtqnently  oemr*.  When  **  iter  debetor'* 
occurs,  llii-  wiiltli  (if  tl'K"  iter  is  given  in  feet  It 
s<-croa  that  iu  the  assignment  of  the  lands  in  these 
instanceti  the  hwdl  were  made  servire  popuK" 
for  the  purposes  of  a  road.  4.  Servilus  poscetidi 
or  the  right  of  a  man  in  respect  of  the  gro'ind  to 
which  his  cattle  are  atUched,  to  j^.i-iture  th.  ni 
•D  another's  ground.  6.  Servitus  o^uaedoctus  or 
ducendi  aquam  ;>er  fitndnm  alienmn.  TheM  were 
also  other  Si  r  r.uti  's  iis  A  jiuic  1kiiisIii>,  Pecoris 
ad  aquain  appuUus,  Colcis  co^ucndac^  and  Arenae 
fiidienda*.  If  a  Rubliena  loeiu  or  a  Via  ntblica 
intervened,  no  irrvifus  aqtmrtltirtus  could  be  im- 
posed, but  it  was  uece2i«ary  to  apply  to  the  Prin- 
ccps  for  permission  to  form  aa  aqoaeductus  .tcross 
a  public  road.  The  ijitenrention  of  a  Sneer  et 
religiosus  locus  was  an  obstacle  to  imposing  an 
Itincris  serritns,  for  no  Senitus  i  i>iiM  I  v  due  to 
aoj  penHNi  on  gnHUid  which  wat  saccr  or  reli- 
gioRii. 

A  S<TvitU8  Negntiva  rould  be  acquired  by  mere 
contract ;  and  it  seems  th<--  lietter  opinion  that  a 
Servitoi  Afllnnativa  could  be  so  acquired. and  that 
qua^i  poBsessio,  at  Icist  in  the  later  periods,  was 
not  necessar)'  in  order  to  establish  the  Jus  St-rvi- 
tutis,  but  onlv  to  give  a  right  to  the  Publiciana  in 
temactiow  (Qaiu,  il 30, 31 ;  Savignj,  Z>a* /SeoU 
dim  Btmtxn.)  The  pbnuet  '^aqnae  jda  eonsti' 
tiiiTr,"  "  stTvifiiti'iii  fiiTi(!r>  in;|i«>r..  r-'."  nr-nir  (Tir. 
ad  Quint,  iii.  1.  c.  2).  According  to  Gains,  {5er»  i- 
tntea  Drbanae  coold  tnif  be  transferred  by  the 
In  jure  crssio  :  Servittitr^  Rn«tirnt^  t mtld  be  trans- 
ferred by  Maiicijiiitio  also,    ^liaius,  n.  29.) 

A  Senitus  might  be  established  by  Testament 
(ServUiu  Leijnta^  Dig.  33.  til.  8),  and  "the  right  to 
it  was  acquired  when  the  **  dies  legati  crssit " 
fT.K(;.vTiM  I  ;  l>iit  tr.Tilition  wn*  ii-  r*  ^;i.lry  in  order 
to  give  a  right  to  the  Publiciana  in  rem  actio.  A 
Sfrritus  codd  b«  ettabliehed  by  the  deeiiioo  of  a 
index  in  tbe  Judicioin  Familiae  erriKnada^  Com- 


muni  dividundoi  and  in  a  caae  where  the  Judex 
adjudicated  tbe  Ptnprietaa  to  one  and  the  Uina* 

fructus  to  another  (Pik'-  7.  tit.  1.  s.  G\  Senitutra 
could  also  be  acquired  by  the  Pracscriptio  Vaagi 
temporit.  (Cod.  7.  tit  3.1.  V  12.)  An  obicare  and 
inrnipt  pas«iijf>  of  Cicro  (ti.l  Att.  xv.  2f!)  s  '<  ras 
tu  allude  ti>  the  po^Ssiliiluy  ul  acquiring  a  right  to  a 
Serritns  by  use  ;  as  to  which  a  Lex  Scribonia  nad« 
a  change.  {  Lax  Scribo.via.  ]  Quasi  smitodet  were 
aometimet  simply  founded  nn  positive  enartmentA, 
\vhi.  h  liii.itcd  th.>  owii.Tof  a  propertj' in  its  enjoy- 
ment (Nov.  22.  c.  4(>.  c  2)  i  and  othera  were  coo- 
•id>i«d  aa  vdni  fare  bnpoaitae  "  (Dig.  Sill  tit  & 
^  1.  ^  '2?, :  and  big.  4S.  tit.  27,  D»  AfMbm 

A  .*^e^■itus  might  be  released  (remiiti)  to  the 
owner  of  the  Fundtt*  «frvii»jH  {"Dig.  8.  tit.  1.  f.  14)  ; 
or  it  might  be  surrendcrtJ  I  y  allowii)^-  ihe  owner 
of  the  Fundus  Serriens  to  <!  >  n  rt.iin  act*  npon  it, 
which  wet«  iaconaiateat  with  the  contianance  of 
the  Servitnt.   (Dhr.  B.  tit  6.  a.  %.)   If  betb  tbe 

lioiiiliiaiit  ami  tlic  .-4  rvl<  ti[  l.md  cmio  tu  1*.  to 
one  owner,  the  Senitutca  were  extingoished  { 
there  waa  a  Confhtio.  (Dif.  9.  tit  9.  e.  1.)  If  tiie 
ni  jinrati'  .uvri.  r^  of  \\\^  s.-Mrati"  c>*;it.  %  iv;nt!\- 
a^quirid  an  e&laie  which  wsta  MTviciit  tu  iht;  two 
seiHirate  estates,  tho  Serritutes  were  not  cxtin- 
gtiished  ;  but  thej-  were  extinguished  if  the  joint 
owners  of  a  dominant  est-ite,  jointU'  acquired  the 
.*  riit  estate.  (Dig.  8.  tit,  3.  s.  27.)  A  uso- 
fhictus  waa  eatiogniabed  what  the  Uaafirnctaa-> 
rim  aeqnired  tb«  Praprietaa  of  the  thiaf.  A 
Servitus  was  extinguished  by  the  fxlinttion  of  the 
ohject,  but  if  the  sen-ient  object  was  Pe-stored,  the 
servitus  was  also  restored.  (Dig.  8.  tit.  '2.  s.  90  ; 
tit.  6.  8,  I  <.)  A  ^<'r^  it'js  was  pxtini:ui>htMi  liv  the 
extiticttini  of  the  subject,  ai  in  tlie  cisi-  of  a  Per- 
sonal Si  Tvitude  with  the  death  of  tln>  jwrson  who 
wa«  tatitled  to  it }  and  in  the  caae  of  Pmedial  Ser- 
▼itotea  with  tbe  deatnetion  of  the  daaunant  sub. 
ject,  but  they  w  ro  revived  with  its  revival  :  f.»r 
instance,  if  a  building  to  which  a  anvitude  be> 
tonged,  WW  palled  down  in  order  to  be  icboilt, 
and  if  it  waa  rebuilt  in  the  aanie  form,  the  aerri- 
tudi-  revived  (Paulua,  Dig.  8.  tit.  2.  s.  20.  |  2; 
.Moore  r,  Rawaon,  3  B.  &  Cr.  332).  A  Serritus 
might  be  extingoiahed  by  not  using  it.  There  is 
a  case  in  the  Digest  (8.  tit  3.  s.  .35)  of  the  senritui 
of  a  spring,  the  use  of  which  had  been  interrupted 
by  the  temporary  £aUiire  of  the  apring,  and  a  re> 
mript  of  Augnatos  on  tbe  matter.  Aoearding  to 
the  old  law,  Ususfniitiis  and  ITsiis  were  lost, 
through  not  exerci«ing  the  right,  in  two  years  in 
the  eaaa  of  tbingi  bnmoveable,  and  in  one  year  in 
the  case  of  things  moveable.  In  Justiniair<i  Iccis- 
lation  Ususfruotus  and  t.'sus  were  only  lost  iiy  not 
exercising  the  right,  when  there  had  been  a  Usu- 
capio  libertatia  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  owner  of  tiie 
thing  or  tbe  owneiabip  bad  been  acqalicd  bgr  Uaa> 
r.ininn.  (Cod.  S.  tit  3S.  I.  IC  (  I,  and  til.  M. 
a.  13.) 

Serritutes  might  be  the  tnbjeett  of  Aetioaea  in 

rem.  (Di^'.  7.  t"t.  C  ;  f?.  lit.  5.)  An  .\ctio  Con- 
fessoria  ur  \'iiid;uUio  bemtutis  had  fur  it*  object 
the  establishing  the  right  to  a  SeTritus,  and  it 
could  only  be  brought  by  the  owner  of  the  domi- 
nant lind,  when  it  was  due  to  land.  The  object 
(if  ti  l-  aitinii  wni  tfir  ( sta' lishment  of  the  right, 
damages,  and  security  against  future  disturbance 
in  the  exerdae  of  tbe  right ;  and  tba  action  migbt 
be  not  aniy  agnintt  tbe  oinier  «f  the  terrfait 
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thifigt  but  agatott  any  person  wbo  impeded  the 
«x«ftiie  of  the  ri^ht.   The  phiintHF  Ihm  «f  «o«ne 

to  prove  hw  title  to  thi-  SiT\Itu».  The  Actio  Nc- 
f^Htoria  or  Vindicatio  liWrtatif,  might  be  brought 
br  the  owner  of  the  property  against  anj  person 
who  claimed  a  S<  n  itus  in  iL  The  object  wns  to 
e»tablish  the  freedom  of  the  property  from  the 
•ervitna,  liar  damagcai  and  for  aeennri^  n  tha  «wnn 
ogainit  fittim  diaturbanee  in  tbe  axidae  of  his 
ovnenhtp.  The  plaintiff  had  of  eonne  to  prove 
hifl  ownt  rshlji  and  th<'  defendant  to  provi-  liis  title 
to  the  Servitus.    (Oaiiu,  iv.  K  ;  D^.  U.  tit.  5.) 

In  the  caae  of  Puioaal  Serritadet,  the  Intef<> 
dicta  were  jtist  ihe  same  as  in  tin-  c;is  •  nf  proper 
l*ns84^ion  ;  the  Inti>rdict  which  was  applied  in 
the  case  of  proper  Poaaession,  wa«  here  applied  as 
a  Util<  IiiterdicttuB.  (/W^  Vat.  99,  aa  emanded 

by  y;ivi;r,iy.) 

In  the  case  of  Praedial  Servitude*,  we  muit 
fint  ooaaid«r  the  Positive.  In  the  fint  dan»  the 
Bcqnwition  of  the  Jnrw  Qnati  PoaseMto  ia  effected 

I'V  act  winch  i.s  dniio  ?:in[j!y  iv*  an  exercise  of 
the  lUght,  independent  of  any  other  right.  The 
interfcrenee  with  the  ezetdae  of  the  right  waa  pre- 
vcnt''d  by  Ir.trrdii  ts  npplirnMr  tn  thf>  sr  v^ral  cn»os. 
A  p<>n»fMi  who  waa  disturbed  m  uxercuiiig  a  Jtu 
Itineri*,  Aetnai  Viae  by  any  person  wliatever, 
whether  the  owner  of  the  scn'icnt  bind  or  any 
other  person,  had  a  ri^ht  to  the  Interdict:  the 
object  of  thia  Interdict  waa  protection  a^init  the 
diaturbanee,  and  eontpensaiion :  ita  effect  waa  ex- 
actly like  that  of  the  Interdict  Uti  ponidetis. 

Another  Iiitenlict  applied  to  the  F.riiii<;'  ohjects  as 
the  preceding  Interdict,  but  its  obiect  waa  tu 
protect  the  person  intitted  to  the  aetvitode  from 
li  iiiLi  tri-iturheil  by  tfio  owier  while  he  wn*  putting 
th«i  way  or  ruad  in  a  condition  fit  for  use. 

There  were  variotia  other  Interdicts  aa  in  the 
ctaa  of  the  Jus  aqoae  quottdianaa  vol  aeatitrae 
dneendae  (Uig.  4S.  tit^)  ;  m  the  case  of  the  re- 
pair of  water  ji.tssi'urs  (  43.  til.  21,  de  rivit) ;  in 
the  caac  of  the  Jus  amuc  hauricndac  (43.  tit.  2*2). 

The  lecoad  cbaa  of  Poaitifo  Serritndea  conMsts 
in  the  exerri.'c  of  the  Ren-itn(1e  in  cntmection  with 
the  posjt  ssioii  of  another  piece  ot  ])ropi  ny.  The 
Interdicts  applicable  to  this  ca.v  are  explained 
under  the  third  claaa,  that  of  Native  Servitudes. 

In  the  caac  of  Nejrative  Senritudes  there  arc  only 
two  modes  in  which  the  Juris  quasi  Tosscssio  can 
be  acquired:  I,  when  the  owner  of  the  servient 
property  attempts  to  do  some  act,  which  the  owner 
of  the  tlninitiiint  projHTty  conaidcrs  inconsistent 
with  his  Servitua,  and  is  prevented  ;  2,  by  any 
legal  act  which  b  capable  of  transferring  the  Jus 
Scrvituti.'*.  The  possession  i.^  h«t  when  the  owner 
of  the  servient  jT  ijv^rty  does  an  act  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  Right.  The  I'ossessioti  of  the  Servi- 
tudes of  the  second  and  third  class  waa  protected 
by  the  Intcrdia  Uti  possidctia.  Then  waa  a 
apodal  interdict  about  aeweit  (Xte  OeaeU,  Dig. 
43.  tit  23). 

It  has  been  ataited  that  Qoasi-aervitudes  were 

(iiiinetiines  fdundeil  on  positive  enactments.  These 
were  Hot  St  rvitutes  pmpetly  sn  called,  for  they 
were  limiuttions  of  the  cx'  rc;-c  of  ownership  made 
fur  the  public  benefit.  The  only  ca^es  of  the  limi'- 
tation  of  the  exercise  of  ownership  by  posUire 
enactment,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Pandect, 
are  radncible  to  tbrre  principal  classes.  The  first 
claM  camprehenda  the  limitatkm  «f  owncfship  on 
idigiona  graonda.  To  this  clasa  belongi  Finis,  or 


a  space  of  five  feet  in  width  between  adjoining  cik 
tatea,  which  U  waa  not  permitted  to  enltivate. 

Thia  intemieiliate  sjvice  was  sacr.  d  and  it  was 
used  by  the  owiitfrs  of  the  adjoining  lands  for  sa- 
crifice. To  this  class  also  belongs  the  rule,  that  if 
a  man  had  hurit  d  a  dead  body  on  tlie  laiul  of  an- 
other without  hia  onseut,  he  could  not  &»  a  eeaerul 
rule  be  compelled  to  lamovtt  the  body,  but  he  was 
bound  to  make  recooipencc.  ( Dig.  1 1.  tit.  7.  a.  2. 
7,  8.)  The  second  class  comprehends  mlet  relat- 
ing to  pe]I(e.  Arcorilhii;  to  tlie  Tvvi'lvo  Tables 
every  owner  of  laud  in  the  city  was  required  to 
leave  a  space  of  two  feet  and  a  half  Taeant  all 
round  any  edifice  that  he  eri  cted  :  this  was  called 
legitimiuD  spatium,  legit  inau  modus.  Couse- 
qnently  between  two  adjoining  houses  there  moat 
he  a  vacant  space  of  fne  feet.  This  law  n-ns  no 
doubt  often  neglected,  for  after  the  lire  in  Niro'a 
reign  (Tacit  Ann.  xr.  43),  it  was  forbidden  to 
build  houses  with  a  common  wall  (eommtmio  parh' 
turn)  ;  and  the  old  Icgitimum  spathnn  was  agnm 
required  to  l><'  ol^M  rv.-d  ;  and  it  i?  referre<l  to  in  a 
rescript  of  Autoainus  and  Yerus.  (Dig.  8.  tit.  2, 
s.  14.)  This  daaa  also  contprehends  ndesaa  to  the 

height  and  f  nii  of  hni!din?-i.  .Aii;i;iitiis  (Siieton. 
Octav.  89)  hxtd  tho  height  at  scvi  i/.y  Utl  ;  Nero 
also  after  the  great  fire  made  sonic  regulationa 
with  the  view  of  limiting  the  height  of  houses. 
Trajan  fixed  the  greatest  height  at  sixty  feet. 
These  regulations  were  general,  and  had  no  refer- 
ence to  the  convenience  of  persons  who  possessed 
adjoining  hnnses:  they  had  tbftvlbreno  relation  at 
nil  to  the  ."-^  rviti;t«--i  al t' lis  toilendi  and  Tion  tollrridi 
as  some  writ'  r.»  Mip[ios.-.  The  rule  of  tlie  Twelve 
Tables  which  forh  ide  tlie  removing  a  **tignum 
furtivum  aedibus  vel  vineis  junrtum,"  had  f.ir  it* 
object  the  preventing  of  accidents.  (Di^.  47.  tit.  o.) 
Another  rule  declared  that  the  owners  of  lands 
which  were  adioiaing  to  public  aquaedocta  ahonid 
pemit  materials  to  ne  taken  from  their  lands  for 
theae  public  purposes,  hut  should  receive  a  pmpt-r 
compensation.  The  Twelve  Tables  forbade  the 
burning  or  intemng  of  a  dead  body  ia  the  dtjr : 
arid  this  rule  wa-"*  enforced  hiy  a  \.ex  Puilia.  In 
the  ttiue  of  Antoninus  I'mn  iliis  rule  prevailed 
both  in  Rome  and  other  cities. 

The  third  class  of  limitations  had  for  its  object 
the  promotion  of  Agriculture.  It  comprised  the 
rules  relating  to  Aqua  Pli'Via,  and  to  the  Tignum 
Jonctum  in  the  caae  of  a  vineyard  ;  and  it  gave  m 
nuui  permission  to  go  on  his  neighboni^  ptnnisea 
to  ^'ather  thi"  fruits  which  had  fallen  thereon  from 
hia  Uecs  ;  witli  this  liinitntioii  that  he  could  only 
Ro  every  third  <iay.  (  Di^.  43.  tit  38;,  De  Gbmdt 
{etjenda,)  The  Twelve  'J  ahles  ennrtrd  that  if  a 
neighl)our*s  tree  \\\m%  over  into  anottier  person's 
land,  that  person  might  trim  it  to  the  height  of 
fifkeca  feet  from  the  ground  (jvtarfecm  pedes  afttac 
mm  iMtimtnr).  The  rule  was  a  limitation  of 
owm  r^hip,  hut  not  a  limitation  of  tiie  ow  iier.xliip 
of  the  trcc-owuer :  it  was  a  limitation  of  the  owner- 
ship of  the  famd-owner  ;  for  it  albwed  his  ne^h^ 
hour's  tree  to  ovrrhnnp  his  ground,  provided  thera 
were  no  branches  less  than  fifteen  feet  from  tho 
ground. 

With  these  exceptions,  some  of  which  were  of 
great  antiquity,  ownership  in  Roman  I«iw  must  be 
ton^;drr>ii  iis  unlimited.  These  limitations  also 
had  no  reference  to  the  convenience  of  individuals 
who  bad  adjoining  honaes  or  laiid&  With  rcspee t 
tondghboufa  the  taiw  allowed  tbem  to  regulate  Uieic 
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mutual  intcrekU  a*  thcv  aiid  aicaidin^ly  a 

flMUl  eottld  agrr«  to  all  w  n  neighbour  to  derive 
a  CRtatn  benefit  from  hi*  laud  whidi  their  pntxi- 
idtj  midttWI  dndmbte  to  hin,  or  he  eonld  Ofpree 

to  abstain  froni  ci-n.iiii  nets  on  hia  laii  l  A>r  ihf 
benefit  of  hia  neighbour'a  UumL  The  law  gave 
fcree  to  theoe  atrrmnetita  noder  the  nuM  of  Serri- 

tuti*s,  and  n«5'itir.i.itfd  \ho  hcnrftXn  of  thrm  to  the 
right  of  own«*r.»hiji  hy  attaching  to  them  a  right  of 
action  Uko  that  whicK  an  ownrr  enjoyed. 

This  view  of  the  limitation  of  owncrahip 
among  the  Romans  by  poaitiTe  enactment  ia  from 
a  >:ilii;iKlc  c^fi  u-  by  Dirkarn,  Vti>rr  die  lyi-  til  '  hem 

(Oaidfl.  fL  28<-83  ;  Inat.  9.  tit  8^ ;  Dig.  7 
•ad  8;  Cpd.  3.  tit.  nr^, 

Thin  akeich  may  W  completMi  bv  rpf^rrnce  to 
t}).'  tollnwing  worka  and  the  autho:iti.  s  quoted  in 
them  :  Mackeldey,  Lehrimch^  ^-c  12th  ed.  ;  Mlih 
Icnbnicb,  Doctrina  /'luuUriarmm^  p>  268,  Ac  ; 
Sarigny,  /Xw  liec/it  dea  Iffifif*,  Juris  Quasi  Pos- 
«MOW|      52&,  Ath  ed.  i  Vtm  der  Bt^ay  4«r 

VPii  II.iA^r,  niiiiii.  Mii(«.  rir  Jitris]*nii!t  (i/.  Hr'tr-r 
Jiihryamg  ;  l  ow  dtm  \  erkdJimist  dts  EigeMthnm* 
m  dm  Serrituten^  von  Puchta.  JUiAi.  iVoo.  Brd. 

J'tkrg.  ;  Sciii'ur!.  Itr'nrrlntifftn  fur  frhrr  run 
SfrrihUttt,  ZiiUJtnj}^  dr.,  xii.  j>.  'J."!7  ;  Tialitiv, 

/wr.  ii.  S  2.VJ.  1<:.L.J 

8£KyU3  (Oaskk).  The  Oroek  8ovA«s,  like 
like  Latin  mtk*,  oorrpopandfl  to  th»  naoal  meaning 

of  our  w  i.ri!  ^Tav.-.  Slavi-rv  exi^t-  ,1  ;ilinr*l  through, 
out  the  whole  uf  Greece  ;  and  Aristotle  {PoliL  L  3) 
lajt  that  a  canplete  hoaMlield  to  that  vhieh  con- 
aista  of  ala^i^s  and  frf>cmen  (oIkUi  8i  riKnot 
tov\isy  Koi  4Ktiri}*fwv)^  and  he  defitie«  a  .vl.ne  tu 
he  a  living  working-tiiol  and  poascasion.  ('O  SoDXoi 
tfty^vxoy  opytutor,  Ethic.  .Virom.  viii.  13  ;  ^  SoGAot 
KTrj^i  ri  tfii(fvx»f,  Polit.  I.  4.)  None  of  the  Grc«k 
philosnphera  e^er  acem  to  hare  object  d  to  alarery 
at  a  thioig  montly  wrong  {  Plato  ia  hia  perfect 
state  only  desino  that  no  Ch«du  ahonld  be  iiiad<> 
slaM-^  1>\  nrecks  (•/.■  R'-p.  t.  p.  469),  ami  Aristotle 
dtrfenda  the  jualice  ut  t)i<-  iiiHitution  on  th*-  gruuiid 
of  a  diversity  of  rare,  ii:i<!  divides  mankind  into 
the  free  {iKti^^pot)  and  th  'H*  who  an-  .vlavos  by 
nature  {ol  ^vvtt  S«£Xo«) :  under  the  bticr  de> 
■cription  he  appeal*  to  ItaTO  lagarded  all  barba- 
riaoa  in  the  Greek  oeooe  of  the  wordt  and  ibtti^ 
fore  fonaidera  their  slavery  justifiable. 

Ill  ttii'  iiKvtt  aiw  inil  time*  therf  aro  Mid  to  have 
been  no  slaves  in  Greece  ^llerod.  vi.  137  ;  Phere- 
etat  «p.  Atkm.  tL  36S,b>,  Vat  we  find  then  te 
the  H'Xiicrio  |h«.-  n^i,  tln'tiirh  liv  no  mean*  so  yiTie- 
ruily  OS  ui  ittter  imiv^  They  are  u&ually  priMiitera 
taken  in  war  (B(y<dXa*ro(),  who  serve  their  con- 
qnrrora :  but  we  also  read  aa  well  of  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  slaves  (Cfc/.  xv.  483).  Thev  were  how- 
ever at  that  tiaa  noMly  eonfined  (a  ijm  howea  of 
the  wealthy. 

Then  were  two  kindo  of  ^tttf  among  the 
Greeks.  One  sjM-c'rs  arn*^  wWn  tti--  inhiiliiu-inta 
of  a  country  were>ulj<iued  by  au  iavading  tnbe  and 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  aerb  or  bondamcn :  they 
lived  upon  and  cviltivated  ilio  land  which  tlioir 
maatera  had  appri'^jriiiti-d  to  theiiiiclvos,  and  paid 
them  a  certain  rent  They  aim  attended  their 
nMotera  in  war.  They  eoold  not  be  sold  out  of  the 
conntry  or  aepaiated  Bom  their  Iknilieo,  and  roald 
acquire  property.  Stu  h  W(  if  th.-  II(  lots  r»f  Sprtrta 
iUlMH>TB»],  the  Pcncstae  of  Tbeaaal^'  [Pcssa- 


Tak],  the  nithynians  at  iiyraiitiiiro,  thf  CaJIicyrii 
at  S%Tacuse,  tl.c  .Manand}-ni  at  Heraclesi  in  Port, 
too,  the  Aphamioiae  ia  Crete.  [Comcl]  The 
other  spedoi  of  daver^  conmted  of  doinc«tic  sUves 
nc  jiilrt  d  by  purchase  (i^'/iyciiTjToi  or  \pi>(tcv»t|to<, 
see  Isocr.  V'^oe.  p.  300,  ed.  Stei»h.X  who  went 
entirely  the  property  of  their  iwainefi,  and  eoald 
l>e  disposed  of  liki"  aiiv  ntfifr  L'fH<d.»  and  chattels: 
thes'j  wtre  the  8oi>A»*  juvpifly  m>  tailed,  and  were 
the  kind  of  ilavea  that  existed  at  Athena  and 
Corinth.  In  commercial  cities  slaves  were  very 
numerous,  as  they  performed  the  work  of  the  arti- 
xam  and  manufactunrs  of  mo<1em  towns.  In 
poorer  reDublica,  which  bad  little  or  no  capital,  and 
whieh  ansMStad  wholly  by  agriculture,  they  would 
few  :  thua  in  Phocia  and  Lf>cris  thm-  arc  ^aid 
to  bav<>  Xtmn  originally  no  domeatic  slaves.  (Athea. 
vi.  p.  264,  c  ;  Cluitoo,  P^H.  vol  ii.  pp.  4 1 1,  412.) 
The  majority  of  alavea  waa  purchased  ;  f  w  cr  m- 
paratively  were  bom  in  the  family  of  the  mazier, 
partly  l>rcauae  the  number  of  female  slaves  waa 
vefyanall  in  cem^ariaoB  with  the  iiiale,and  portly 
beonao  the  eohabitadon  of  sbiveo  was  dioenaraged, 

ft*  it  » aj  consid'Ti'd  chcajwr  to  jmrt  haAc  thari  ti> 
rear  slaves.  A  slave  lK>rn  in  the  bouse  of  a  master 
was  called  olmirfn^^  in  contmdiatinction  to  one 
pnn  jjasod,  who  was  rallrJ  oiV^Ttjr.  (Arnmon.  nnd 
t^uiii.  i.  r.)  If  both  the  father  aiid  luothcr  liere 
slaves,  the  ofr$|)rini;  waa  called  c^i^SovAof  (Eua- 
tath.  ad  Od.  II.  -J!'(n  :  if  the  parenU  were  oi- 
KJhfttttt^  the  ofTspring  was  called  outorpiSaMt. 
(Poll'ix.  ill.  7ti.) 

It  was  a  rec«{gnixed  rule  of  Greek  national  law 
that  the  persona  of  thooe  who  were  taken  prioonm 
in  war  ^jecame  the  pr"»pfrty  of  the  coni^iK  ror  fXen. 
<yr.  vii.  3.  §  73),  but  it  was  the  pnutice  for 
Greeks  to  give  liberty  to  thooe  of  their  own  nation 
on  payment  of  a  nuiaom.  Coiueqaently  almost  all 
slaves  in  Greece,  with  the  exception  of  the  serfs 
abovrmentioncd,  were  barbarians.  It  appoan  to 
follow  from  a  pnaaw*  in  Timaetu  (o^  AtktiL.  n. 
p.  265,  b)  that  the  CMans  were  the  fint  who  car. 
ru  d  on  t!i»'  slave  tniJc,  where  the  slavi-s  w  i-r.  nii>re 
numerous  than  in  any  other  place,  except  Sparta, 
that  is  in  comparison  with  the  free  inhabitant!. 
(Thno.  viii.  40.)  In  the  i-arly  ngps  of  firi-r-cp.  a 
great  uuiuU-T  of  sLivcd  Wiu  i^btaincd  by  {'iratt's, 
who  kidnapped  persons  on  the  ciMsts,  t)ut  the  chief 
■nppl^  oeems  to  have  come  from  the  Greek  cdonica 
In  Aiia  Minor,  who  had  abnndant  opportnnhtet  of 
(ditAlnini;  tluMn  from  thi-ir  own  in-i^htiourhond  and 
the  interior  of  Asia.  A  consulenible  number  of 
•hvaa  alio  caaw  fiwn  Thrace,  where  the  paicnia 
fire<luenUy  sold  their  children.  (Hrmd.  v.  6.) 

At  Athens,  as  well  as  iti  other  stat^  there  «-as 
a  regolar  slave  market,  called  the  kvkKos  (Harpo. 
craL  s.  r.),  because  the  slaves  stood  ronnd  in  a 
circle.  They  were  also  aoinetiraea  sold  by  auction, 
and  appear  then  to  have  been  placed  on  a  atone 
called  the  v^oH^  Aifles  (Polios,  iii.  78),  as  is  abo 
dona  when  ilavea  are  ooM  in  the  United  States  of 
North  Americn:  the  same  wa.*  aUo  the  pract:c"  in 
Rome,  whi  nco  the  phm»«  4umo  lajndt  emtm, 
[AucTiLi.J  The  alave  market  at  Athens  aeems  to 
havf  lK*«n  held  ou  certiiin  fixed  days,  usiialty  the 
last  day  of  the  moitth  (the  lyr)  ksu  yia  or  yovi^rifia^ 
Aristoph.  E>put.  43,  with  Schol.).  The  {nice  of 
•laves  naturally  differed  according  to  their  age, 
strength,  and  acquirencnti.  **Soaia  ^vea,**  says 
Xenophon  {Mem.  ii.  5.  §  2)  "  are  well  worth  ivro 
minaa,  others  hardly  half  a  nina  {  aomc  aell  for 
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inioiiiiMiBdatlMntTcaicNrtai  i  uAKkm tbe 
MO  of  NioeiatQt  it  nid  to  Iwve  ginoi  no  kit  Ann 

a  talonl  for  an  ov»>rneer  in  the  mines,"  Buckli 
{PtibL  Earn,  of  Atkm*^  p.  67,  2d  e«L)  ha* 
collated  Biuy  pATticulan  respecting  the  price  of 
•lavea  ;  he  cnloilales  the  vulue  cf  a  common  mining 
■Uve  at  from  125  to  150  draclimaa.  Tlie  know- 
ledgv  of  any  art  had  a  great  influence  apon  the 
value  of  a  ilaTe.  Of  the  thirty-two  or  thirtr- 
three  sword-cntkra  who  belonged  to  the  father  of 
D«mosthenea,  some  were  worth  five,  some  six,  and 
the  lowMi  more  than  throe  nunM  }  aod  hit  twenty 
comdhvaakcn  tugndm  vow  WMth  40  nunas  (in 
A]>hij>>.  \.  Rlfi).  Considerable  aums  were  }«id 
for  cuurt«ziuu  and  female  players  on  the  ciiliora  ; 
twenty  and  thirty  minas  were  common  prii.«i  for 
such  {Tvr.Aihlph.  iii.  1.  n7,  lii.  2.  1.5,  iv.  7.  24  ; 
Pkortu,  iii.  3.  21)  :  ^Jeaera  was  m\A  (<>t  thirty 
ninas.    (Demosth.  c  Neaer.  p.  1354.  16.) 

The  nanber  offkvet  vm  veiy  grail  ia  A^tfaess- 
AeeonKng  to  Ae  cenMa  made  wben  rMMtrius 
Phal  reus  was  arihon  (a  c.  309),  there  are  said 
to  have  been  21,000  free  citizens,  10,000  Metics, 
and  40M00  davct  in  Attkn  (Ctendea,  ap.  Atken. 
▼L  p.27"2,  c):  according;  to  which  the  slave  popu- 
lation is  so  imaieuscly  larger  m  proportion  to  tbe 
free,  that  some  writers  have  rejected  the  acoount 
altogether  (Nicbuhr,  Iii»t.  of  liome,  toL  it  note 
l43),and  others  have  supposed  a  corruption  in  the 
niiniliers  and  that  for  400,000  we  ought  to  read 
40,000.  (Uume,  Em^,  vol.  L  n.  443.)  BOckh 
and  Clintan  (F.H.  il  p..')91),  howvm;  nmaA 
with  some  justice,  that  i:i  <  i  i  [iiitifif?  the  citii'Tis 
and  metici  the  object  was  t>j  ascertain  their  po- 
litical and  military  strenglh,  and  hcnea  the  census 
,  n(  only  mnli  s  of  full  ago  was  taken  ;  whil  -  in 
enumeraiiDg  slaves,  which  were  property,  it  wuuld 
be  neoessarv  to  compute  all  the  individuals  who 
compoeed  that  ftoftrtj,  Bfiekh  takea  the  fn- 
portion  of  free  inhatntaats  to  slaves  as  nearly  one 
to  four  in  Atlieju,.  Clinton  na  rather  inort-  than 
three  to  one ;  but  whatever  may  be  thoi^ght  of 
tbeea  calealatione,  the  main  fiKt,  that  the  ataTo 
population  in  Attica  was  much  larg.>r  than  the 
free,  is  incontrovertible:  during  the  o(-i'n[>^iiion  of 
Decelea  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  more  than  2iJ,il(iO 
Athenian  nlaves  escaped  to  this  place.  (Thuc.  vii. 
27.)  lu  Curinih  ajid  Aegina  ttieir  number  was 
equally  large:  according  to  Tin)a<u«,  Corinth 
had  460,0<)0,  and  according  to  Aristotle  Aegma 
470,000  ahiTM  (Athen.  /.  c),  but  theee  huge  nam- 
l»er»,  especially  in  relation  to  Aegina,  must  be  un- 
derstood only  of  the  early  times,  before  Athens 
had  obtained  poMeHknef  the  commerce  of  Greece. 

At  Athens  even  the  poorest  citizen  had  a  i^lave 
for  the  aire  of  his  household  (Aristoph.  I'liU.  ijiiu), 
and  in  every  moderate  establishment  many  were 
amployed  for  all  possible  occtipatioiiS|  aa  bakers, 
COOKS,  tulora,  &c.  The  numb^  pneseiced  by  one 
person  was  never  so  great  as  at  Rome  during 
the  later  times  of  the  rqNiblic  and  under  tbe  em- 
pire, bat  H  was  etill  vary  CMmdanbte.  Plato  (dt 
Ue/K  ir.  p.  ,^7")  expressly  remarks,  that  some  p  r 
sons  had  fifty  slaves  and  even  more.  Thiii  was 
nhoat  the  numUer  which  the  father  of  Demosthenes 
possessed  (la  Apiob.  i.  p.  823)  ;  Ljsias  and  Pole- 
marchus  bad  120  (Lysw  t»  Eriotlk.  p.  395), 
I'hilemonidea  h.id  30fl,  Hipponicus  600, and  Nici;is 
lOUU  slaves  in  tbe  miuea  alone.  (Xen.  ifo  V*cL  iv. 
14, 15.)  It  rnnal  be  banw  in  mindt  when  we  rend 
af  ana  iniiaiin  poMcm^g  ao  fanga  n  munbar  of 
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sbTee,  that  they  vara  cmplegrcd  in  varioua  wodc- 
shops,  mines,  or  mannfiutoriea  *  the  number  which 

a  person  kept  to  attend  to  his  own  private  wants  or 
thoM  of  his  household,  was  probably  never  vtxj 
large.  And  thie  eMMtttalee  ana  gnat  dietinctien 
Iselween  fireek  and  Roman  slaves,  that  the  lahonr 
of  the  former  was  regarded  as  the  means  by  which 
an  owner  might  obtain  profit  fur  the  outlay  of  hie 
capital  in  the  purchase  of  the  slavea,  while  the 
Utter  were  chiefly  employed  in  ministering  to  the 
wants  of  their  nuister  and  his  family,  and  in  grati- 
fying his  luxury  and  Taoi^.  Thus  Atbenaeoa 
(vi.  p^  272,  e)  renualca,  that  may  of  the  Ronums 
possess  10,000  or  20,000  slaves  and  even  more, 
but  not,  he  adds,  f(»r  the  sake  of  bringiug  in  a 
revenue,  as  the  wealthy  Niciaa. 

Slavi's  either  work'-rl  m:  their  masters' account 
or  their  own  (iu  the  luuer  cant-  they  paid  their 
masters  a  certain  sum  a  day)  ;  or  they  were  let 
out  by  their  nMatar  on  hire  either  liiir  the  mine*  or 
any  other  kind  of  bboor,  or  m  hired  eerrants  for 
waires  (oToi^opa),  The  rowers  on  board  the  ships 
were  usually  slaves  (Isocnt  de  J'aot,  p.  169,  ed. 
Stepb.)  ;  it  u  ramarfced  as  an  unosoal  circumstance, 
that  the  seamen  of  the  Paralos  were  freemen. 
^Thuc.  viii.  73.)  These  slaves  cither  belonged 
to  the  state  or  to  pnvate  penena,  who  let  then  out 
to  the  state  on  payment  of  a  certain  sum.  It  ap- 
pears that  a  considerable  number  of  persons  kept 
large  gangs  of  slaves  merely  for  the  pur|>ose  of 
letting  oat,  and  found  thie  a  profitable  mode  of  in> 
▼eating  their  capital.  Great  nnmbien  were  required 
for  the  mines,  and  in  most  caM>s  the  mlne-leissc's 
would  be  obliged  to  hire  some,  as  they  would  not 
have  sufficient  capital  to  purchaee  aa  many  as  tbey 
wanted.  We  lenrn  from  a  frajment  of  Hypen'firs 
preserved  by  Suidas  'Airfifij^MVaro),  thai  there 
were  at  one  time  aa  many  aa  160,000  slaves,  who 
worked  in  the  minaa  and  wava  enplojcd  in  country 
labour.  Oenerally  none  but  inwrior  slaves  were 
confined  in  these  mines :  they  worked  in  chains, 
and  numbers  died  from  tbe  effects  of  the  tmwhole* 
MMM  almoopherai,  (BOcikh,  €h$  tte  SUmr  Mim§  ijf 
fMun'on.)  Wo  cannot  mleulate  with  nmiracy 
what  was  the  usual  rate  of  j>rofit  which  a  siave- 
pro[>rictor  obtained.  Tin-  thirty  two  or  thirt}'- 
three  sword-cutlcrs  belonging  to  the  father  of  De- 
mosthenes prod>iced  annually  a  net  profit  of  30 
minas,  their  purchase  value  being  1 90  minas,  and 
tbe  twenty  cooch-makers  a  profit  of  12  minas, 
thdr  pOfdHMe  valna  being  40  minas.  (Deniosth.  m 
Aph(J>.  i.  p.  816.)  The  leather  workers  of  Timar 
chus  produced  to  their  masters  two,  the  overseers 
three,  oboli  a  day  (Ai-sihin.  in  Tim.  p.  118); 
Nicias  paid  an  oliolns  a  day  for  each  mining  slavp 
which  he  hired.  (Xen,  Vtct,  iv.  14.)  Ihe  raw 
of  ^«rfit  upon  the  purchase-money  of  the  slaves 
was  natunuly  high,  aa  their  ndoe  was  destmyed 
by  age,  and  thoie  who  died  Imd  to  be  replaced  by 
fresh  purt]Ki*e».  Tiie  pmprictor  was  also  exposed 
to  the  great  danger  of  iheir  running  away,  when  it 
became  necessary  to  pursue  them  and  omicwarda 
for  their  recapture  (irworpo,  Xen.  Mem.  ii,  10. 
§  1,  2  ;  IMat.  Protaff.  p.  310).  Antigenes  of 
Khodrs  was  the  first  that  eftablisfaed  an  insurance 
of  shives.  For  a  yeariv  contribution  of  eight 
drachmas  for  each  slave  that  was  in  the  army,  he 
iindert<M»i<  to  make  good  the  value  of  the  slave  at 
the  time  of  his  running  am^r.  (Paeudo-Arist. 
OMBd.  e.  3.5.)  Slavea  that  worked  in  the  fielda 
wan  aader  as  cruear  (Mr^ponr),  to  wham  Um 
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whoU  naauvoMnt  of  the  csU^  wm  frwioently 
entonted,  wftOe  the  UHter  reridfd  in  th*  dty ; 

ih<:  liniiv^ioM  tlavet  wrrr  un<l<-r  n  Kii'wanl  i  Ta;iiai\ 
the  fenuie  titvea  under  *  itewiinic.sa  (To^iia). 
{XttuOmm.  xiL  2,  ix.  11.) 

The  Athenuin  tUves  did  not,  liVc  the  Helot*  <if 
Spaxu  and  the  Pcocttoe  of  'l  lit^Ktlx ,  terre  in  the 
■rnnet ;  the  Iwttlflf  «f  Ifwnthmt  and  An:iin).<in«-, 
wkm  the  AtheniiM  HBcd  Atn  tlaret  (Pausui. 
L  32.  «i  :i  :  SdML       ArhhpL  Ram,  33X  ^re 

exri^ptioii^  to  thi'  t't'iirral  rule. 

Th«  righta  of  poiacMioo  with  resard  to  tlaves 
dHfend  u  BO  ivipeet  ftnii  my  other  property  ; 
thev  could  be  givon  or  UiVcn  m  pledget.  (I). m.  tn 
Pamitiemei.  p.'Ji>7.  >«  AfhJt.  p.  821,  in  <)nrt,,r.  i. 
|k  67l>)  The  coiiditinn,  howerer,  of  Greek  staves 
wa«  upon  the  whnl«  better  than  that  of  Roman 
onea,  with  the  exception  perhap*  of  Spnrta,  where, 
according  to  Plutarch  {I-s^.  28),  it  waa  the  bcit 
pbee  ta  tlie  tr«rid  to  bo  »  ftttmua^  and  the  wont 
to  Im  ft  ibiTo  {hf  Aaiuttdpmn  ml  rkw  iktMtpw 
fid\Krra  fKt{>6f(X7V  tlyai,  vol  rir  8i>r,Vf»'  ^cLVnTra  | 
ioiAof).  At  A  then*  capcciaily  the  alavca  wvin  to 
fcoifo  been  allowMl  ■  dc|trra  of  liberty  tad  indul- 
jr<^ncc.  wliii  h  wti!"  TT»rpr  '^Tanted  to  them  at  Rome. 
(Coinpiuf  riut  <h  (titrrmi.  Ifl  ;  Xenoph.  tie  Rfp. 
AA,  i.  12  )  On  the  reception  of  a  new  slave  into 
ft  house  at  Athens,  it  was  the  nutom  to  scatter 
•wt^etmeati  (fraraxMr^ra),  na  was  done  in  the 
r.i*i>  dt'  a  newly  niarricd  j  atr.  (  Ari^t  'j'h.  I'luL  76B, 
with  Scholt  Demosth.  m  Stepk,  p.  1123.  29; 
PoHoT,  iii  77 ;  Hcsyeh.  and  Soidao,  Kara- 

The  life  and  per»on  of  a  slare  wt  n:  aUo  pro- 
toeled  by  the  law :  a  person  wbo  struck  or  mal' 
tr^ntf^d  n  ulavt'  liable  to  an  action  (Mp«a»t 
fpafpij,  ]h  m.  in  Mid.  p.  529  ;  Aewhin.  M  7Sm.  p. 
41  ;  Xen.  de  Itrp.  J  Ik.  I  10  ;  Atli.n.  tI  p.  267, 
i  i  Meier,  AtL  Fne.  p.  S22t  Ac)  ;  a  alare  too  conid 
not  be  pot  to  death  without  hfpii  tmtence.  (Eurip. 
/r..  ,f,.  2HQ  •.  Antiph.  cfr  .-  »./.  r.»/.  J,.  7  JJ!  ) 
He  could  erm  take  shelter  from  the  cruelty  of 
hie  master  in  the  temple  of  Theseus,  and  there 
r'-  i'^  tlif  |irivI1rcc  of  hi  ■  tip  mid  by  him  {wpatntf 
tuTfiadai^  Piut.  lAa.  'M  ;  I'-'llux,  tiL  13  ;  Meier, 
Atl,Fne,  f.40S^  Ac).  The  person  of  a  slaTc, 
however,  was  not  considered  to  •acred  as  that  of  a 
freeman  :  his  offences  were  punished  with  corporal 
chostisemeTit,  which  wns  tin-  InM  mode  of  puniih- 
ment  infltcted  on  a  freeman  (Dem.  i»  Ttmoer.  p. 
752)  t  he  waa  not  bolievod  vpon  hit  oath,  ftod  hw 
I  vid,  nco  in  courti  of  jntliGa  waa alwftjt  tdm  with 
torture. 

Notwithstandinf  tho  fonenlly  mDd  trefttaent 

of  slavfjt  in  fTrcf'rf,  thrir  in<tirrfrfton  was  not  un- 
frequent  ^I'lat.  L«f^.  vi.  j>.  7  7  7  ):  lut  these  insiir- 
roetiOM  in  Attica  were  usually  eontined  to  the 
tninlBg  akvoti  who  wen  treated  with  more  Kveritj 
than  tile  othen.   On  an«  eceattan  Aey  mofdered 

thi'ir  laniards,  took  ji'i*.«4  (,«-iiti  of  tlic  fortifirations  of 
Sunium,  and  ihwi  this  pomt  rava^d  the  country 
tar  ft  eonoiderable  tine.   (Athen.  n.  }».  372,  f.) 

Slavrs  wrrc  snmrtimr'*  m,nrinmitt''d  .it  .Athene, 
thouirh  not  su  frt-queiuiy  as  at  Koiue  ;  but  it  seems 
doubtful  whether  a  mAstcr  was  ever  obliged  to 
liberate  a  slave  against  his  will  for  a  certain  sum  of 
money,  as  some  writers  have  concluded  from  n  pas- 
•ajfc  of  Plauttift.  {(Kin.  ii.  .V  7.'  Thn«i>  w  ho  n- 
manomitted  ^i,w*Ktv9*pot)  did  not  become  citixeus, 
fta  thej  did  at  Rome,  bat  paned  iirto  tha  oondi- 
tidQ  of  Mvtici.  They  weire  obliged  to  honoor  their 
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former  maater  m  their  jatron  (wp99rinit)^  and  to 
foUU  cartidR  datiM  towards  him,  tho  nevteet  of 

which  rendon'd  thnn  liaMi'  to  the  Si'xtj  airotfTo- 
<r(oi>,  by  which  they  might  again  be  sold  into 
flarery.    (LmftTon,  fk  7Mv  ft  {  Ammvaswo 

Dikk] 

Kvspocting  the  public  slaves  at  Athena,  aee 
Dkmorii. 

It  appears  that  than  was  a  tax  upon  alaret  at 
Athena  (Iteo.  dtt  VmsL  W.  25),  which  Bockh  {Pmbi^ 
Eom.  pi.m,  332,  '2,\  od.)  mKffOtm  Wit  thlM 
oboH  a  year  for  each  slave. 

Mdoa  the  uthoritieB  qnotod  hi  tho  ea«ne  of 
thia  article,  the  reader  may  refer  to  I'rtitus, 
AtU  iu  6.  p.  254,  &c  ;  Reitermeier,  Ge*cL  der 
Sciarerti  in  Uriecheidand^  Berl.  1789  ;  Limburg* 
Brouwer,  Hittoin  d«  la  CiviliMUion  df$  Grm,  vol. 
iii.  p.  267,  &c. ;  Gottling,  de  Soticmt  SfTvituti$ 
a/md  ArittoUl^^  Jen.  1821  ;  Hermann,  LekHmeh 
4<er  yraioi  jiMsu//.  S  1 1 4  i  and  eapodftily  Becker, 
CkraUit,  vol.  ii  p.  20,  tu. 

SKRVI'S  (R„MAN).  SF'nVTTI'S.  "  .^^.-rvlt'is 
eat  canstttutio  juns  g-ntium  qua  quia  domioio 
alieno  contra  naturam  subjieitor.^  (Flonnt.  Dif. 
1.  tit, .").  ».  4.)  fiaiu*  a!s<i  cnrKidprs  the  potestau  of 
a  niaiitfr  over  n  slave  as  " juiis  gentium  *"  (L  52), 
The  RflOMUW  viawftd  Ubni^  as  a  Natural  SOrti^ 
and  Slavery  as  a  oandition  which  was  contrary  to 
the  Xaturai  State.  The  mutual  relation  of  Stave 
and  MiistiT  ani'ini;  tht-  Kuniatu  wa*  t  xjircssed  by 
the  terms  S«n-ua  and  Dominu*  ;  and  tbo  power 
and  intcraat  whidi  tho  doninoa  had  ever  md  in 
the  slave  wa.*  expres.ied  liy  n<iiiiinium.  Th--  tt-rra 
I) 'iiiiiiiun)  or  ownership,  with  reference  to  a  slave, 
pointed  to  the  sUve  merdy  as  a  thing  or  object  of 
own(Tnhi|s  and  a  slave  as  one  of  thi-  H>^  >Iaiicipi 
was  clii«sed  with  other  objects  of  o\»  ikt-rsbip.  The 
word  Putestas  was  also  applied  to  the  master's 
power  om  hia  slavo,  and  the  aaino  word  was  naod 
to  expreao  tho  filtber's  power  owr  hit  childi«n. 
Tfie  lioiiiidarte*  ln-twci'i»  tho  Pntri.i  and  Di'iiiinica 
Poteatas  were  originally  very  narrow,  but  the  child 
bad  eertain  legal  cafiaeitiea  which  wcio  altogether 
wanting  tn  th<'  cotidilii'n  of  the  jlnre.  The  mnstcr 
hod  no  Potcstos  over  the  *la>e,  it  he  had  mtrclv  a 
"  nudum  jus  Quiritium  in  g(<n  o  :  "  it  was  oeces- 
aarr  that  the  slave  should  be  his  in  hoob  at  least 
(Oaios,  L  54.) 

Acronliiii;  to  t!ie  dtrict  jirinci[ilf.t  of  (he  Roman 
Law,  it  waa  a  consequence  of  the  relation  of  Master 
and  SbiTo  that  tho  Maater  cmdd  treat  the  Slave  at 
he  {doased  ;  ho  could  hp!!  him,  punish  him,  and 
put  him  to  death.  Positive  morality  bowrver  mid 
tiM  aoeU  iaierooane  that  nm.<t  aUvayst  sub«iat  he- 
twe<Ti  a  master  .ind  the  slaves,  who  arc  iinmedi- 
atdly  about  him,  unu'liuralcd  the  coiiditJ«n  of 
slavery.  Still  we  read  of  acts  uf  gr«at  cruelty 
committed  by  ma-^ters  in  tbo  later  I^pablicaa  and 
cariief  Imporial  periods,  and  the  hex  Pctnnia 
was  enacted  in  order  to  protect  the  slave.  Tho 
original  power  of  life  and  death  over  a  slave, 
which  Oaiut  cenaidera  to  be  •  part  of  the  Jw 
Ocntinm.  n.is  limited  by  a  cAn-^titulion  of  .\nto. 
ninu!),  wh  <  >i  I'liacted  that  if  a  va&u  [lut  bis  slave 
to  de  ^  ihout  tnftcient  icaaon  (nne  oxkm),  h« 
was  linble  to  the  same  penalty  as  if  be  had  killed, 
another  man's  slave.  The  Constitution  applied  to 
Ronirui  titi/-'-iis  an<i  to  nil  who  wen>  under  the 
Imperium  Kooioiiuin.  (Gaiua,  i.  52,  dtc.)  Tbo 
aame  Comtitntion  prohibited  the  cmd  Utol 
ment  of  dareo  by  their  maelen^  by  eeaeliiif  thfti 
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if  th<^  cruelty  of  the  niaxtrr  Ti-as  intolomljlo.  hp 
might  be  compelled  to  nell  tLts  aUvc  ;  aiid  tlu: 
slave  VM  empowered  to  make  hii  complaint  to 
ih»  pnp^  uithoriti^  (Smee.  ^  Bmi^  iiL  1^2.) 
A  Conatittttieii  of  Clmdrai  emieted  t1i«t  if  ft  man 
oxpowd  hi«  slavi's,  wlm  wi-rc  infirm,  tln-y  (thouM 
become  ftee }  and  the  Cooatitutiou  alto  declared 
ilMt  if  they  wvte  |mt  tft  death,  th«  set  ihoald  be 
mtinicr.  (Sin'ton.  ftiud.  '2r>.)  It  was  also  enacted 
(Cod.  A.  tiU  'M.  a.  11)  llmt  in  siile*  or  division 
of  propcrtr,  slaves,  such  as  husband  and  wife, 
part>nt3  ixi'iA  rirudren,  biothon  and  mtm,  thonld 
not  Ih-  bt  [>nnit<  d. 

A  bLiv*-  could  not  contract  a  marriage.  Hia 
eohabitation  with  a  woman  waa  Cootabeniioni ; 
and  no  legal  mfaiHen  between  hin  and  his  dtfldran 
was  reci)uii^«''l.  Still  noanuss  of  blood  was  eon- 
■idered  an  impediment  to  marriage  after  manumis- 
tian :  thoa  a  nanomitted  dave  could  not  marry  his 
mantimittcd  iistfr.    (Pig.  23.  tit.  2.  s.  14.) 

A  slave  could  have  no  property,  ilu  was  not 
incapable  of  acquiring  property,  but  his  a«iaisi- 
tions  l>clonged  to  hi*  master  ;  which  Gaius  consi- 
ders to  be  a  rule  of  the  Jus  Gentium  (I  52),  A 
slave  could  acquirL-  fi>r  his  nia*tor  1>y  Mancijvatin, 
Traditio,  Stipnlauo,  or  in  any  other  way.  In  this 
capacity  of  the  dav«  to  take,  tfaooirh  h*  eoidd  not 
keep,  hi*  condition  was  assimilated  to  that  of  n 
filiuafiunilios,  and  he  was  regarded  as  a  person,  if 
OD0  Mnoo  had  a  Nuduiu  Jus  Quiritium  in  a  slave, 
and  he  wnn  annthor'*  In  boni*.  his  afq»i.sitii>n-'«  lii>- 
longed  to  the  pefitou  vvhuiu  he  waslii  bonis.  If  a 
HUM  iMOa  fide  possessed  another  man's  slave  or  a 
fiN«  peiflon,  ho  only  aeqaired  through  the  tlaTe  in 
two  ease* :  he  was  entitled  to  all  that  the  thiTO 
a<  '[uin  d  I'ut  cf  >ir  I'V  mt  ans  nf  the  property  of  the 
possessor  {eje  re  fju»)  ;  and  he  was  entitled  to  all 
tliat  the  ekve  aeqntred  by  his  own  labour  (er 
ojirn'n  mis')  ;  the  law  was  t!iL>  wime  with  rcsprct 
to  a  slave  of  whom  a  man  bad  the  Uiu&fiui  tus 
only.  Ail  other  acquisitions  of  such  slaves  or  free 
penont  belonged  to  their  owner  or  to  themselves, 
according  as  they  were  slaves  or  free  men.  (Ulp. 
Prog.  tit.  19.)  If  a  slave  v  as  ajijiointod  ht  n-n, 
ba  could  only  accept  the  heieditaa  with  the  consent 
of  bis  master,  and  b«  acqnind  the  hersdilas  fbr 
his  uiasti  r  :  in  the  same  way,  the  slave  acqtiirtd  a 
legacy  for  his  master,    (Gains,  ii.  ^7,  &c.> 

A  master  could  also  aoqain  Pssscssio  through 
his  slavi»,  and  thus  hare  a  cfimmenccment  of  T'hu- 
cupion  (Gaitu,  ii.  )  ;  but  tl>u  uwuf>r  must  hu.w 
ih«  possession  of  the  slave  in  order  that  he  might 
•cqoire  possession  through  hnB|  and  eonseqoently 
a  nan  eoold  not  acquire  possession  by  means  of  a 
pignorat<-d  ^lav^•.  [  I'kjni  k,]  A  honae  fide]  pos- 
sessor, that  is,  one  who  believed  the  slave  to  be 
bis  own,  ooold  aeqtiiie  possession  tbioogh  bim  in 
siirh  as  he  could  acquire  property  ;  conse- 

quently a  pledgee  could  not  acquire  possession 
thnN^h  a  pignomted  s!a%o,  though  he  had  the 
possession  of  him  bona  fide,  for  this  bona  fides 
was  not  that  which  is  meant  in  the  phrase  bonae 
fidei  po!<«>-fi.sor.  l  ite  Usufructnariiu  acquired  pos- 
session through  the  skro  in  the  same  cases  in 
wbieb  the  beoae  fidoi  possesior  aeqaired  it  (Sa- 
vigny,        Iti'cht  i!fi  Flfyitzri,  J).  .11 1,  ed.  5.) 

ijlaves  were  not  only  enipiu^ud  in  the  usual  do- 
mestic sAeea  and  in  the  labours  of  the  field,  but 
also  as  factors  or  agents  for  their  masters  in  the 
management  of  business  [Instituria  Acriu, 
dS(c]t  nid  M  nedwnic^  «itisaiii»  and  fai  eveix 
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hrnnrli  r^f  indnstni'.  It  may  easily  be  cniiceiveJ 
tliai  uufior  ilicio  circumstances,  especialiy  m  they 
were  often  intrusted  with  property  to  a  large 
amoant,  there  must  have  arisen  a  practice  of  al- 
lowing the  slave  to  consider  part  of  his  guiiis 
his  own  :  tliia  was  his  Peculium,  a  term  aLso  ap- 
plicable to  such  acqnisitions  of  a  filiusfiunilias  as 
Die  fiuher  allowed  bim  to  eonsidsr  as  his  own. 

(Patrla  roTKSTAs.]  .^ccrdinj;  to  strirt  law, 
the  Peoilium  wm  the  property  of  the  roaster,  but 
aeesidlng  to  usage  it  was  considered  to  be  the 
property  of  the  slave.  Soiut'tinies  it  was  agrr cd 
between  master  and  slave,  that  tlte  slave  should 
purchase  his  freedom  with  his  Peculium  when  it 
amounted  to*  certain  sum,  (Tacit  Am,  xir.  42, 
and  the  note  of  Lipsius.)  If  a  dave  was  nmnn> 
mitted  l.y  thp  owner  in  his  lifetime,  the  Peculium 
was  considered  to  be  given  together  with  Libertas, 
onlea  it  was  ezpraidy  retained.  (Dig.  16,  tit  1. 
9,  53,  de  I'eculio.)  Traiiuirtinns  of  borrowing  and 
lending  could  take  place  between  the  master  and 
slave  with  respect  to  the  PeeBliiin,  tbeoffh  no 
right  of  action  arose  on  either  side  mit  of  stieb 
dealmgs,  conformably  to  a  genenil  principle  of 
Koman  Law.  ((iaiiis,  iv.  78.)  If  after  the  slave's 
manumission,  the  master  paid  him  a  debt  which 
had  arisen  in  the  manner  abore  mentioned,  he 
could  not  rorover  it.  (Dig.  12.  tit  G.  r.  Ct.)  In 
cajiie  of  th«^  claim  of  creditors  on  the  slave's  Pecu- 
lium, the  debt  flf  tbe  siUtve  to  the  master  was  first 
tjiken  into  the  nccmint,  and  dedm  t'-d  t'roiii  the  Pe- 
culiunu  ISu  far  was  the  law  luudiiied,  ihat  in  tbe 
ca.s('  of  naturales  obligationcs,  as  the  Komans 
called  tbem,  between  master  and  sbive,a  fidejussor 
eoold  he  bntmd  fiir  a  slare  ;  and  he  could  also  be 
bound,  if  the  cn'ditor  wa^  an  t'.xtnuicMi*. 

A  naturalis  obli^tio  might  result  from  tbe  deal- 
ings of  a  sbfse  mtb  other  pertens  than  his  maa. 
ler  ;  but  the  master  wag  not  at  all  affected  hy 
such  dralings.  The  master  was  only  bound  by  the 
act«  and  dealings  ai  the  slave,  when  the  slave  was 
employed  as  his  agent  or  instrument,  in  which 
case  the  roaster  might  be  liable  to  an  Actio  eh- 
ciToRiA  or  I.vsTlTORlA.  (Gains,  iv.  71.)  'J  here 
was  of  course  an  actb  against  tbe  master,  when  the 
sbive  aeted  by  his  orders.  rJirtsn,  Qioo,  &c.] 
If  a  slave  or  filiusfaiailia«  traded  with  his  peculium 
With  the  knowledge  of  tho  dominus  or  father,  the 
pectilinm  and  all  that  was  prndneed  by  it  were  di> 
visildc  among  the  creditor*  and  master  or  father  in 
due  proportion*  (pro  rti/a  jnfftitm^),  and  if  any  of 
t!ie  creditors  complained  of  getting  less  than  his 
share,  be  had  a  tributoria  actio  against  the  master 
or  fiidter,  to  whom  the  law  gave  tbe  power  of  dis- 
tribution anion^  the  creditors,  ((  iaius,  iv.  72,  &.c.) 
The  master  was  not  liable  for  anything  beyond 
tbe  amonttt  ef  tbe  pecnliun,  and  bis  own  demand 
was  p.iyaWe  first.  (Dig.  14.  tit.  4.  )!e  Tribuloriu 
AciuMt.)  Suinetiuios  a  slave  would  liave  another 
slave  under  him,  who  had  a  peculium  with  rsspeel 
to  the  first  slave,  just  a.";  the  firs.t  slave  bad  a  peai- 
lium  with  respect  to  his  master.  On  this  pmctica 
was  founded  the  di'4tinction  l)etwecn  Servi  Ordi- 
narii  and  Vicarii.  (Dig.  15,  tit  I.  s.  17.)  These 
snboidinate  peeolbt  were  bowerer  legally  eensfdered 
M  included  in  the  principal  peculium.  In  the  ca.10 
nf  a  slave  dyin^',  being  sold  or  manumitted,  the 
Kdict  required  that  .any  action  in  respect  of  the 
reculiuni  niuitbe  brought  within  a  year.  (Ditf.  1.^. 
tit  2.  s.  1,  which  contains  the  words  of  the  Kdict) 
If  n  alnv*  er  JiiiufimilM  hdl  cnried  en  dMliq|i 
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witboat  Um  kaowkdn  and  ooBMiit  of  his  maxter 
«r  fifttlMri  dim  nam  b*  an  aetioa  afraiiial  the 

muster  or  fatluT  in  rfKjH-ct  cf  such  d'';ilini:*,  *<■'  f:ir 
as  It  could  b«  prored  that  he  had  derived  advan- 
ta^  from  thmi.  This  vaa  called  tb*  Aetio  de  in 
r>Mn  Vir><>  (Div:  1-^.  fit,  ftnd  it  wn*  in  fart  thi> 
•ame  actio  am  that  i>e  F«^iiii<>.  'ILut  u:»  said 
^  in  rem  pntria  doouniva  v«r»iim,*'  which  tum^ 
out  for  his  advantage.  For  imtaacs  U  a  slave  bor- 
rowed ten  Mttertia  and  paid  them  to  the  ma«ter*« 
cr  ditors,  thi-  nuuti  r  h<iuii<i  to  pay  thr  Lkui, 
•ud  tbe  lendar  bad  an  actio  agaiiut  bito  Da  in  rem 
vans.  If  Uw  dava  paid  anj  |iart  of  tha  burwwad 
B'i;ti  to  hi*  nmstO'r'B  eri'dltors,  tin-  inns',  r  liiiMo 
to  ih^  Iciider  for  th«  ainuunt  ftu  appiied,  and  if  tbe 
clavfe  had  waited  the  other  part,  the  Mtter  wa« 
bound  to  make  that  good  to  the  amount  of  the 
•lave^  peculium  ;  but  still  with  this  provision, 
tbM  the  amount  of  the  slave's  peculiam  could  onlj 
ba  aaaorttbad  by  fint  dadoctiiig  from  H  wbat  ba 
awad  to  the  VMUtar.   Tbacaae  waa  tiw  Mnia  wtth 

tho  {H'culiiiin  of  n  noil  i\nt\  a  slave.  Thus,  .ir 
Gaiits  otMerxet  (ir.  73),  the  Actio  Dc  peculio  and 
Da  in  nm  vena  mm  ana  aetio,  bvt  ewtahiad  two 
candemnatiimM. 

It  \i  n  cause^nctica  of  the  rcUtion  of  bUve  and 
Ma->.!<  r,  that  tba  IflMr  aequirvd  no  righu  attainst 
the  slave  in  conieqt»en«H«  (*f  his  Delicts.  Other 
persons  might  obtain  ri^'^t^  n!;ainst  a  slave  in  con> 
•eqi'enee  of  his  di  lu  t*,  l>iitt!i«'ir  riyht  could  ii»t  l)o 
pffOMcatad  by  action  until  the  slave  was  manu- 
nttlad.  (Oaius,  iv.  77.)  They  had  boiravw  a 
right  of  niliim  atTiiiiiit  ih-  ~l,.vc"s  rii;uter  f>r 
damages,  and  it'  the  ntiu<ter  would  not  p.-iy  tl.o 
dnmages,  ba  uMt  five  up  the  slnvi>.  [Nnw.] 
The  hlave  wit  jimtPct»^  againtt  injury  rnun  othi^r 
prrson.i.  If  tliB  slave  was  kiUod,  the  iii;i»t<  r  might 
eithc  r  prrtseeute  the  killer  fir  it  capital  oflimce,  or 
aua  for  damages  nndar  tbe  Lex  Aquillia.  (Oaius, 
ftl  913.)    (AQifitLLA  Lax  ;  Injuria.]  The 

ii.  iMti.T  had  also  fi  lu-.ictoria  nctio  in  dti|iliini  ntrainst 
those  who  corrupted  his  slave  (semw,  serra)  and 
led  him  into  bad  praetieee  (D^.  11.  tit  8.  a  I. 
vhere  the  words  of  the  Edict  are  given):  thu  in 
daplum  was  to  twice  the  amount  of  the  estimated 
diimga  He  had  also  ao  action  against  a  person 
who  committed  stupnim  witb  bia  femala  alare. 
(Dig.  47.  tit.  10.  s.  25.) 

A  runaway  slave  (/upitivui)  could  not  lawfully 
ba  laeeived  or  barboand  ;  to  conceal  him  was 
Furton.  Tba  maaler  waa  antitled  to  pursue  him 
wherevtT  ho  plons'^d  ;  nnd  it  wa.*  tiie  duty  nf  all 
aatborities  to  give  btni  aid  in  recovering  the  shive. 
It  waa  tba  abject  of  variooa  lawa  to  chock  thi* 
nmninj,'  n",;iv  nf  slaves  in  every  way,  nnd  ui^ 
cording! y  a  runaway  slave  could  not  legally  be  an 
object  of  Mile.  A  class  of  petwrns  ealkd  Fagiti>-ahi 
mada  it  tbeir  hwiinittt  to  looover  nMwajr  alavee. 
Tba  rlgbta  oiP  tba  maitar  omr  tba  dare  were  m 
no  way  afTi  cted  by  his  ninnin^'  away.  (Dii.'.  11. 
tit.  i.  XAs  fugittvis :  there  was  a  Lex  Fabia  on 
thb  Mbjeet,  and  MippanaAf  two  Senaloseonsnlta 
at  least  ;  see  also  Varm,     fh'  Rtnt.  i!L  14  ;  Florua, 

iii.  19,  and  the  note  in  Duker*s  edition.) 

A  p<Tion  was  a  ibm  cither  Jore  Gentium  or 
Jure  Civili.  A  person  was  bom  •  slare  Jure  Gen- 
tium whose  mother  was  a  slave  when  she  gave 
him  birth  (Croias,  i.  82  )  ;  for  it  was  a  prin- 
ciple that  tba  coiiditioii  of  tboae  who  were  not  bo- 
flDllMt  in  Joalaa  NtnliH  was  to  ba  lackoBod  fiani 
tta  »MMni  «f  tha  birth.  A  thm  bom  in  lha 
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master's  booaa  waa  Veroa.    Dot  it 
principle  of  Roman  Law  that  the  atalaa  of  a 

w  li<>  was  1"-L'^'tt<  n  in  Just-ie  Nuptlae  was  rfckon-  d 
from  the  time  uf  cont;eptibii.  At  a  later  pertod  the 
rule  af  law  was  established,  that  though  a  woman 
at  the  time  of  the  birth  mi;;ht  Ke  a  slave,  still  h-»r 
child  was  free,  if  the  mother  had  bci-n  tm;  at  anjr 
time  reckoning  backwards  from  the  time  of  the 
birth  to  the  time  of  the  conception.  (Paulus,  5.  Jt, 
ii.  tit  34;  Dig.  1.  tit  5.  s.&.)  There  were  varioitt 
ca*e4  of  ch'.ldren  tlie  otV-«[irinn  of  a  free  parent  and 
a  slave  as  to  which  positive  law  pcovidad  vbetber 
tbe  cbildna  ahodd  Vm  fiaa  er  tiavea.  (Gaiaa,  L 

nS.  Ac.)      [SkVATI  SCIiVSI  I.TI  M  Cl  AC  DIAM  .M.  ] 

A  pcrs'in  became  a  slave  by  capture  iu  a'ar,  al^ 
JureOentiam.  [Praipa.]  Captives  in  war  wera 
sold  as  belonging  to  the  Aerarium  or  tlistributed 
among  the  soldiers  by  lot  (Walter,  G'eiekirkta 
&.C  p.  50.  note  'So^  Itt  ed.)  In  r^i^nce  to  the 
nactica  of  •eUinfr  priaonaca  with  n  omnwon 
Iwadii,  wa  find  the  aapt— ion  **MbflotaanTeoire, 
vendere.^  (OelL  Til  4;  lAw,  38;  Cbwr, 
AC.  iii.  16.) 

A  free  persm  might  becoma  a  tlnto  in  aarioaa 

ways  in  cunseipionce  of  [►r'sitivo  law,  .Ture  Ciuli. 
Thu  was  the  ouo  with  Inoeosi  [Caput},  and 
those  who  evaded  militaijT  aiaiiiiuu  (Cioi  pn 
Caeatia,  34.)  In  certaia  cases,  a  man  became  a 
slave,  if  he  allowed  himself  to  be  sold  as  a  slave  in 
order  to  defmu  1  the  purchaser  ;  and  a  free  woman 
who  oobabitcd  witb  a  slara  might  ba  redooed  ta 
iba  MUM  aaadition.  [SnicATinRSOiitirLnm  Clait- 
niAM  M.")  I'lidir  the  empire  the  nilo  w.i*  e*- 
tabli»hcd  that  persons  condemned  to  death,  to  tbe 
mines,  and  to  figlit  with  wild  beasts,  lost  their 
f^•^■d<lIIt,  and  tiu'ir  pmperty  was  coiifis<-at'-d,  wiir-nre,  . 
conclude*  (iaiua,  it  apjuant  that  they  lose  ifie 
Testament!  factio.  (Dig.  28.  tit,  1.  a.^)  But  this 
was  not  Um  aaiiter  kw.  A  iteraoe  ao  condemned, 
though  he  lost  hit  fheedom,  had  no  master,  and 
conM-ij\iently  the  hereditates  and  b-i:acie*  whiih 
were  left  to  bim,  were  simply  void  ;  for  such  a 
penon  waa**fiaeoaaMmui,nonChMaria.**  (Dig. 
!i4.  tit.  H.  R.  3.)  A  man  never  lost  his  freedom 
by  luuapion.  (Gaiu&,  ii.  48.)  According  to  tba 
old  bw  •  nHHlifestus  fur  was  liable  to  a  nnritriit 
poena  and  was  addicted  (oddttef^ilur)  t"  the  peraoa 
whose  property  he  had  stolen  ;  but  it  was  doubted 
whether  the  eifect  of  the  addictio  wras  to  make  him 
a  ■emu  or  to  iwt  him  in  tiie  conditiaQ  of  an  ndjn> 
dieatOB.    (Oaius,  iii.  189.) 

riy  a  dnstitutio  or  Senatusciinisnltuin  of  Clati- 
diu:4  (Sueton.  Garni,  25)  a  fretNiiuao  who  mis<»a- 
d  ucted  hinMlf  tawMdc  bia  patron,  waa  ndweed  to 
iiis  former  ^tate  of  ilaver)'.  Ilut  this  was  not  the 
rule  of  law  in  the  time  of  Nero.  (Tacit  Amm.  xiiL 
27  (  aaa  the  notes  of  Etsesti  and  Lipstna  on  tiiii 
andPATnoift;«,  LtBXRTtm.) 
Tbe  Slate  of  Shvery  was  terminated  by  Manv* 
-MInsio.  It  was  also  terminated  liv  various  pisitiva 
enactments,  either  bj  way  of  reward  to  tbe  sla%-a 
or  punishaMnt  to  the  Mactor.  Tba  SwrATvaooN- 
avLTVU  Silaniani;m  is  an  example  of  the  fomer  ; 
and  various  subsequent  Cuu^titutiuins  gave  frcdoa 
to  slavea  who  di'<covered  the  perpetiators  of  certain 
Crimea.  (C^od.  Theod.  tit  21.  s.  2.)  Liberty  might 
also  be  acquired  by  the  Praescriptio  Temporis. 
After  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  it  might 
be  acquirad  aobjact  to  oaitain  limitations  bj  ba* 
n  BMnk  or  m  nkitnal  person  (Nov.  3. 
128.    17.  85)  s  bm  if  thn  iMnon  left  Ul 
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roonjutery  for  a  Ksrular  life,  or  ramblecl  about  in 
the  towtu  or  the  country,  hi-  might  be  reduced  to 
hit  fonner  wrvile  condition. 

TJmi*  wen  ihtviM  tlmt  brieaged  to  the  tUte  and 
«an«d  8«rvi  iHibiid  (Pknt  CupL  ii.  2.  %i) : 
thoy  bftd  the  ti'sLanitmti  fitctio  to  the  iituoimt  "f  one 
half  of  their  property  (Ulp.  Frag.  tit.  20),  from 
wbieK  dieaiBatanoe  it  >P1M*n  that  they  were 
viewed  in  a  light  •omewMt  diflemil  from  the 
alare«  of  prirate  person*. 

In  thniM  of  re^-ohltion  under  the  Republic,  it 
wa«  not  ununial  to  proclaim  the  liberty  of  •lave* 
to  induce  them  to  join  in  revolt  (Plat  Mar.  c.  41, 
42* ;  but  these  were  irrit^'ilAT  procwdiiii,'*,  an<l 
Dettherjutifiable  nor  cxarople*  imitation.  Lord 
DonmoR,  the  bit  Britbh  Qwitwt  of  Virginia, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  AflMtknn  Revolution, 
ibiiowed  tbia  bod  example.  [G.  L.] 

Th«  fmoading  account  treats  of  the  kgd  con- 
dition of  6lavt  «i  in  p  lation  to  their  miulers.  It 
remaius  to  give  an  account  of  the  history  of 
tlarrry  among  the  Romani,  of  the  sale  and  value 
cf  tlavet,  of  the  different  daaaea  into  whidi  thej 
v«re  divided,  and  of  their  general  tiwlraent 

S1.1V08  cxiitoil  at  Rome  in  the  earlioiit  times  of 
which  we  have  any  record  j  bat  they  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  nmnerann  nndar  the  kinfo  wui 
in  the  esirli*'«t  azfs  nf  thi'  rojiublic.  Thf*  difffivnt 
Uadee  and  the  mechanical  aru  were  chieily  carried 
cn  by  the  eficntw  of  Ac  pntricinna,  and  the  small 
farms  in  the  country  were  cultivated  for  the  most 
l^uirt  by  the  Ubijurs  of  the  proprietor  and  of  his 
o«-n  family.  But  liio  territories  of  the  Roman 
Mate  were  extended,  the  pMrieiMW  obuined  pos- 
session  of  Iar)i«  cctatee  eat  ef  tbe  agcr  publicus, 
since  it  was  tli'-  itractiu'  of  \hv  Romans  to  deprive 
•  conquered  people  of  part  of  their  land.  These 
cotMeo  probably  required  a  larger  number  of  hands 
for  their  cultiratioii  than  cou!J  rra.lily  biMiblaineJ 
among  tbe  free  pupuUtion,  aiid  nmw  the  fruemt  u 
w«f«  cooatwitly  liable  to  be  called  away  from  their 
work  to  serve  in  the  armies,  the  lands  began  to  be 
cultivated  almost  entirely  by  slave  labour.  (Com- 
pare Liv.  vi.  12.)  Through  war  and  cumm*T(e 
•larea  could  caiUy  be  obtained,  and  at  a  cheap 
Mte,  and  their  nomber  ooon  becnne  eo  gnat,  that 
the  poon  r  tlass  of  freemen  wa*  thrown  Hlino.it  ' 
entirely  out  of  eroploymeiit.  This  state  of  things 
was  one  of  the  chief  arguments  used  by  Licinius 
and  the  nra<-chi  for  limiting  the  'luatitity  of  piiWtc 
land  which  a  jierson  might  poM*;s>i  ( Appiin,  li.  ('. 
i.  7«  9,  10)  ;  and  WC  know  that  there  was  a  pn>- 
Tirion  in  tbe  Lieinkn  Rogations  that  a  certain 
mnnber  of  fi««Bieo  ahonld  be  employed  on  every 
estate.  (Appian,  B.C.  L  8.)  This  regulation, 
liowcTCi;  was  probably  of  little  atrail :  the  lands 
■till  eootinneil  to  bo  dmool  entirolj  ealtivated  by 
slaves,  alt!iou>,'h  In  the  latest  times  of  the  re- 
pubiia  we  tiiid  that  Julius  Caeakt  attempted  to 
remedy  this  state  of  tbingt  to  some  extent  by 
enacting,  that  of  those  persons  who  attended  to 
cattle  a  third  should  always  be  freemen.  (Suet 
Jul.  42.)  In  Sicily,  which  supplied  Rome  with 
•0  great  a  qoanti^  of  com,  the  nomber  of  agri- 
cnltanl  ofafw  waa  innnenae:  tbe  oppreisiani  to 
which  they  were  exposed  drove  tliem  t.vice  to 
open  rebellion,  and  their  numbers  euabied  them 
to  defy  for  a  time  the  Roman  power.    The  tint  of 

tli''*e  Servile  wiir*  bepin  in  u.  i:.  1  !  I'ld  ended  in 
a.  c.  132,  and  the  second  comnivncua  lu  ikc.  iU2 

•wl  bMtad  abnMt  four  yauk 
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Long  however  after  it  had  become  the  cnstom  to 
employ  large  gangi  of  slave*  in  the  cultivation 
the  land,  the  number  of  those  who  served  as  per* 
sonal  attendanta  atiU  continued  to  be  nnall.  Perw 
sons  in  good  drannotHicn  teem  ttmally  to  have 
had  only  one  to  wait  upon  them  (Plin.  //.  A', 
xxxiii.  1.  s.  6),  who  was  oenerall^''  called  by  the 
name  of  his  master  with  the  word  par  (that  k, 

}'wr)  afTix<  d  to  it,  as  Caipor.  T.uiujur,  M,ir<i)H,r, 
J'uLufJor,  Qitiiitipor,  &c.  ;  an<l  bim.-  Quintilian 
(i.  4.  §  26)  says,  long  b<  fore  whose  time  luxtuy 
had  augmented  the  number  of  personal  attendants, 
that  such  names  no  longer  existed.  Cato,  when  b«> 
went  to  S]>ain  as  con*u!,  took  only  three  slaves 
with  him.  (Apnl  Apol.  n.  430,  ed.  Oaden.)  Bat 
during  tbe  latter  tinci  el  the  rcpabtie  and  ander 
the  empire  the  number  of  domestic  slavi-»  gr.  ritly 
increased,  and  in  every  fauitly  uf  importance  there 
were  sepanite  slav  cM  to  attend  to  all  the  ncoeooiUM 
of  domentic  life.  It  was  considered  a  reproach  to 
a  m;ui  nut  to  keep  a  coiikiderabie  number  of  sbves. 
Thus  Cicera,  ia  dcs«  riliins^  the  manness  of  Piso^ 
honsekeejiing,  layi  **  Idem  eoqmu,  idem  atriensis : 
pbtor  domt  nnllna  **  («•  Pi$.  27).  The  first  ques- 
tion aske«l  respecting  a  p;  n*  in"g  fortune  was  "Quot 
Doscit  serroo  ?  (Jar.  iiu  141).  Uorace  (Sot  L  & 
IS)  iceaM  to  speak  of  tm  aktoa  ao  the  lowort 
number  which  a  person  in  tolerable  circumstanoec 
ouglit  to  keep,  and  he  ridicules  the  praetor  TuUios 
for  being  attended  by  no  more  than  five  slaves  in 
going  from  his  Tiburtine  villa  to  Rome.  (Sal.  I  R. 
i07.)  The  immense  numU  r  of  prisoners  taki  ii  ia 
the  constant  wars  of  the  republic,  and  the  increaw 
of  wealth  and  luxury  aogmeoted  the  nomber  of 
sbtveo  to  a  prodigious  extent  The  etatement  of 
Athenaeus  (vi.  p.  '27'2,  e),  tliat  very  many  Romans 
possessed  lO.UOU  and  2Q^im  slaves  and  even 
more,  ii  probably  an  exaggeration,  hot  a  fraednea 
under  .\u2iistus,  wlio  bad  lost  much  proj>erty  in 
the  civil  ware,  left  at  h'u  death  OS  many  as  4,1 16. 
( nin.  H.  N,  nxiii.  1 0.  a.  47.)  Two  hundred  wm 
no  uncommon  number  for  one  person  to  keep  (Hor. 
.Sat.  i.  3.  11),  and  Augusttu  permitted  even  a 
p  r-iiiti  that  was  exiled  to  take  twenty  slaves  or 
freedmen  with  bim.  (Dion  Caao.  Iri  V?.)  The 
meebanical  wta,  which  were  fimneriy  In  the  handi 
of  tbe  riientes,  were  now  entirely  exercised  by 
slaves  (Cic  Off.  i.  42) :  a  luituial  growth  of 
things,  for  where  slaves  perform  certain  dotiee  or 
practiKn  ciTtain  arts  s"ch  dntii>s  or  arts  will  be 
thought  degrauiiiig  to  a  ir<.-vdmaii.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  games  of  the  amphitheatre  re- 
quired an  inunenie  nomber  of  slaves  trained  for 
the  purpose.  fOLADlATORBS.]  Like  the  slaves 
in  Sicily,  the  gladiaton-s  in  Italy  ^>se  in  a.  c.  73 
against  their  oppressors,  and  under  the  able  gene- 
ralship of  Spartiwne,  defcated  a  Raman  eoatnhir 
army,  and  wero  not  stibdned  til!  B.  c.  71,  when 
fjd.noo  of  them  are  s&id  to  have  fallen  in  battle. 
(!,iv.  EyU.  97.) 

Under  the  empire  rarioos  enactments,  mentioned 
above  (p.  1 036.  a),  were  made  to  restrain  the  cruelty 
of  masters  towards  their  skives  ;  but  the  spread  of 
Christianity  tended  moat  to  ameliorate  their  con. 
dition,  tbengb  the  posseeidan  of  them  was  Ibr  a 
lona  time  liy  no  menus  rondi-mned  as  contrary  to 
Christian  justice.  The  Christian  writers,  however, 
inculcate  the  duty  of  acting  towards  them  as  we 
1  would  be  acted  by  (Clem.  .\lex.  , i'  /.k-,?.  iii.  12), 
but  down  to  the  age  uf  Theodosius  wuaithy  per> 

Mm  itUI  eentiniMd  t»  keep  aa  wnqr  ai  two  «• 
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tltfce  tliuuioad.  (Chtjaott,  vul.  viL  p.  G3X) 
JustiDian  did  much  to  pcoinote  the  ultimal*  MC- 
tinrtton  of  slavery  ;  but  the  nuinI>or  of  slavni  was 
n^in  incrt"a»od  by  the  invasion  of  tlio  barl>nrians 
from  the  north,  who  not  only  brought  with  ihein 
their  own  akvct  who  were  ckvt&j  bcJavi  or  Sckvo- 
our  word  Slav$\  (mt  tin  redneed 
ni.tny  nf  t!;o  iti!).ibitantsof  the  conqiirrcd  pruvinrrs 
to  the  i<i!idiu<ui  of  6!avo9.  Hut  all  the  various 
ctoMes  of  slaves  became  merged  in  course  of  time 
into  the  AiUcri|iU  QlebM  or  aerft  of  the  middle 
ages. 

The  chief  sources  firon  wbicb  the  Romant  ob- 
tained have  been  Doittod  out  ftbove.  Under 
the  republic  one  of  the  cUief  npfpliee  waa  |iriaonet« 

taki'ii  iti  war.  who  were  sold  by  the  qunestores 
{VkMUCupL  ProL  31, and  L  2.  1,  2)  withacrowa 
«o  their  heada  (•««  above,  p.  1038,  h\  and  nandly 
on  the  «;Hit  where  they  «  rrf  takrn,  as  the  care  of  a 
large  number  of  captives  was  inconvenient.  C«n- 
■eqiiently  aJaTO'denlers  generally  accompanied  an 
army,  and  frequently  after  a  great  battle  had  been 
gained  many  thousands  were  aold  at  once,  when  the 
slave-dealers  obtained  them  for  a  mere  nothing.  In 
the  camp  of  Lacnlloa  on  one  occaaiou  alavea  were 
ootd  <er  fimr  diachmae  eaeh.  The  ahve  trade  was 
aUn  (arri<  (!  nn  to  a  great  extent,  icid  aft-  r  th»'  f.ill 
of  Corinth  and  Carthage  Delos  was  the  chiei  miirt 
lor  this  traffic.  ^Vhen  the  Cilieian  piiatcs  had 
possi  ^-M  .11  of  thi-  Ml  :!itcrTanean  as  many  as  10,000 
slaves  are  said  to  have  been  imported  and  sold 
there  in  one  day.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  668.)  A  large 
aninber  came  from  Thiaoe  and  the  coonthea  in  tlie 
north  of  Rurope,  but  the  chief  aapply  waa  from 
Afriin,  and  rrKirc  <  *]KLi.iI!v  .\sia,  whence  wc  fre- 
queatlj  read  of  FhQgioua,  L)-ciana»  Cappadocians, 
fte.  aa  abvea. 

The  trade  of  slave  drnlrr*  (hinn./oiti  s)  was  an\. 
aidcred  disreputable,  and  ex}>i<.'»»ly  dutliiiji^uLh  d 
from  that  of  merchants  {mantfonn  non  mrrcfU'-rej 
$ed  vtnaliciarii  apf^tlLmtury  Dig.  AO.  tit.  16.  s.  207; 
I'laut  Trin.  ii.  2.  51)  ;  but  it  was  verj-  lucrative, 
and  great  fortunes  \\  t  re  fn^quenlly  realiied  from  it. 
The  aiaveHiealef  Tbonuiiua,  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  Augoatna.  waa  •  weU-known  ehameter.  (Suet 
AMtf.  69  ;  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  4  ;  Plin.  //.  .V.  \  \\.  \1. 
a.  10.)  Martial  (viiL  13)  mentions  another  ceie- 
bnted  aUve-dealer  in  hia  time  of  the  name  of  Oar- 
gili.'intK. 

J>liui-s  Wi  re  uiually  sold  by  auctiou  at  Rome. 
Thi  y  were  placed  cither  on  a  raised  stone  (lu  ttce 
dt  lapide  emla^  Ci&  m  Pi*.  16  ;  PlauU  Uacok.  iv. 
7.  17),  or  a  raised  pbrtfonn  (eotaiftt,  TibulL  IL  3. 
60;  Persius,  \'.  77,  Ca.viulf.  ii,  n.t  for.),  so  that 
every  one  might  see  and  luuidlc  them,  even  if  they 
did  not  with  to  pnrehaae  them.  Purehaaen  usu- 
ally  took  care  to  have  them  stript  naked  (Senec. 
JSp,  80  ;  Suet  Au</.  69),  for  slave-dealers  had  re- 
course  t>i  n*  niany  tricks  to  conceal  penowd  defects 
as  the  hors'-  jockcys  of  modem  timea :  sometimes 
purchasers  called  in  the  advice  of  medical  men. 
(Claudinii,  in  EuirojK  i.  35,  3'>.)  Slaves  of  great 
beaotr  and  rari^  were  not  exhibited  to  public 
gaie  m  the  common  slare-mailcet,  but  were  ahown 
to  purch.i«ers  in  private  (■■irnni'i  t  I'-  .  'iif't  irttastae, 
Mart.  ix.  60).  Newly  importid  bLivis  Lad  their 
feet  whitened  with  chalk  (Plin.  //.  X.  xxxv.  17. 
».  58  ;  Ovid-  Am.  i.  8,  64),  and  those  that  came 
from  the  East  had  their  ears  bored  (Juv.  i.  104), 
v.  hii  h  wo  1.IIKW  was  a  &i,-u  nf  s'..\vi-ry  among  mmiy 
.Eattcra  oationa.   The  slave-market^  like  ail  other 


maikcti,  w.is  under  the  juriadictioa  of  the  aedilea, 
who  made  many  regulations  by  edicts  respectia^th^ 
sale  of  slaves.  The  character  of  the  slave  was  s«  t 
forth  in  a  scroll  {titulus)  hanging  round  hi«  neck, 
which  was  a  warranty  to  the  purchaser  (Gell.  iv. 
2  ;  ProperL  ir.  5.  61)  :  the  vendor  was  bound  to 
announce  faiif  j  all  his  defects  (Dig.  21.  tit  I.  a.  1 ;  ' 

Ilor.  .S<i/.  ii.  3.  284).  and  if  h.'  .;a\.'  ;i  fal^  an  in.t 
had  to  lake  biui  back  within  (six  m mii^  ffuiu  the 
time  of  hia  aale  (Dig.  21.  tit.  1.  s.  1 9.  §  6),  or  m.nke 
up  to  th«^  purrh-wr  what  the  latter  hud  lost  t'ln  i 
obtnuiiuj,'  an  inftrnr  kind  of  slave  to  v.\,.a  t,;*d 
been  warranted.  (Dig.  1.9.  tit.  1.  s.  i:t.  <l  4  ;  Cic^ 
C^.  iti.  16.  17«  23.)  The  rendor  might  how. 
ever  uae  general  tenna  of  cnmmendadoo  witboot 
being  bound  to  make  them  go  k1.  (Dig.  IB.  tit.  1. 
s.  43 ;  21.  tit.  I.  s.  19.)  The  chief  points  which 
the  vendor  bad  to  warrant,  waa  the  wealth  of  the 
slave,  especially  fr»-*  1  .in  frnm  epilepsy,  and  that 
he  had  not  a  leudency  to  thievrrj-,  running  away, 
or  committing  snicidr.  (Cic  tie  Of.  ill  17.)  The 
imtion  of  a  slare  was  considered  importiint,  and 
had  to  be  set  forth  by  the  vendor.  (Dig.  21.  tit.  1. 
s.  31.  §21.)  Shwcs  sold  without  any  wamntr 
wore  at  the  time  of  sale  a  cap  (pHem)  upon  their 
head.  (OelL  rii.  4.)   Slaves  newly  imported  wem 

LC'-fierally  pfffi-rnil  f  ir  ciaiiiHun  rk  ;  those  who 
Isad  served  lung  w  t to  cou«ideicd  artlul  ^r<-|mitore^ 
Ter.  Ileaut.  v.  1.  16)  ;  and  the  pRtnesa  and  im- 
pudence of  those  born  in  their  master's  bou$e 
(nrniiK,  see  above,  p.  1038)  were  proverbial,  (  Venmt 
frrodicft,  llor.  Sat,  iL  6.  66  ;  Mart  i.  41%  x,  9i.) 

The  value  of  slavea  depended  of  course  upon 
their  qualifications  ;  but  under  the  empirv  the  in. 

cn-ase  of  luxury  ai:d  the  i  i ruptii  n  of  moraU  Ird 
purchasers  to  pay  immense  sums  for  beaoti  ui 
slaves,  or  such  as  ministered  to  the  caprice  or  whim 
of  the  purchaser.  Eunuchs  always  f.  trhr  (1  n  very 
hi^^h  price  (Plin.  //.  .V.  vii.  39.  s.  40),  and  Martial 
(iiL  62,  xL  70)  spe.ik8  of  beautiful  boja  who  add 
f  r  as  much  as  100,000  or  200,000  sesterces  each 
i  0*.  Ad,  and  1770/.  16*.  OJ.).  A  morta  or 
f'M  1  sonietinies  sold  for  20,000  sesterces.  (Mart, 
viii.  13.)  Slaves  who  possessed  a  knowledge  of 
any  art  which  might  bring  in  profit  to  their  owners, 
I  al^fi  sold  for  a  large  sum.  Thus  !iti  rary  nu n  an  l 
doctors  frequently  fetched  a  hij{h  price  (Suet  de 
Id.  (.mm. ;  I'lin.  //.  AT.  89.  a.  40X  and  also 
slaves  fitted  f(ir  tlu-  st.ije,  as  we  see  from  Cicero's 
speech  on  behall  ol  Rosciiis.  Female  Uavcs 
who  might  bring  in  gain  to  their  masters  bjT  pcoa* 
titution  were  also  dear :  iometiniFa  60  minae  were 
pitid  for  a  girl  of  this  khid.  (Plant  Pert.  ir.  4. 
113.)  Five  huriilri  il  ilrachmae  (i  <  rli  ip»  at  lh.nt 
time  about  lii/.)  seem  to  have  bt^sn  a  fair  price  for 
a  good  ordinary  slave  in  the  time  of  Hoiace.  {Sat. 
ii.  7.4.^.1  In  the  fourth  century  n  slave  capable 
of  bf;iriiig  iiruu  vvai  valued  at  25  mA\di  or  aurei. 
[AtRt-M,  p.  182, a.]  (Cod.  Theod.  7.  tit.  13.  s. 
13.)  In  the  time  of  Justinian  the  legal  valuation 
of  slaves  was  as  follows:  common  slaves^  both 
male  and  IfiiiaU',  wcpl'  valued  at  'JO  S'  lidi  a 
piece,  and  under  tcu  ^cars  of  age  at  half  that 
sum  ;  if  they  were  artifioert,  they  were  worth  SO 

s  >li.ii,  if  nutarii  '0,  if  nicditat  nn-n  or  iniJwIvrs 
(iO  ;  I  'limchs  under  ten  years  of  age  were  worth 
:!<!  suiidi,  above  that  age  50,  and  if  they  wen 
artificers  also,  m  mui-li  as  70.  (Cod.  6.  tit.  44. 
s.  3.)  Fi'uuile  klavcs^  unU-ss  pi>4^&sed  of  personal 
attractions,  were  generally  cheaper  than  male. 
Six  hundnd  aeatercea  (aboni  ilL)  wen  thought  toa 
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niucli  for  a  slave  pirl  of  iiidiiTcrrnt  cliamctor  In  tlie 
time  of  Martial  (vL  66);  and  two  aurei  or  tolidi 
w«r8  not  eouideirad  m  low  m  prieo  for  ■  dare  girl 
(anci'lftt)  ill  the  tiiiit"  of  Hadrian  as  to  occasion 
doubt  of  her  luiving  come  honestly  into  the  baitd« 
ofth«  vi  iidor.  i  Dig.  47.  tit  2.  a.  76.)  We  have 
8-rn  that  in  the  time  of  Justinian  the  legal  value 
of  fcuiaJu  skives  was  cqtial  to  that  of  males  ;  this 
mny  probably  have  arisen  from  the  circumstance 
that  tiM  «af^7  of  alavot  was  not  «q  ab«nd«nttbcn 
ai  at  eariwr  ttmcs,  and  that  tborHon  wcooiao  was 
hail  to  priii«pn''  :i  f  r  kecpin^f  up  the  ninnl»cr  of 
■laves.  But  under  the  republic  and  in  the  early 
tiSKt  of  the  empire  this  waa  done  t»  a  very  limited 
extent,  a*  it  was  foand  chM^fff  ta  pudHua  tJian 
to  breed  slaves. 

Slaves  were  divided  into  many  vanoas  classes : 
the  first  division  was  into  public  or  private.  The 
^inm>r  b<;Iongcd  to  the  state  and  public  bodies, 
and  tl)eir  condition  w;u  pri'frrable  to  that  of  the 
ooounmi  slaves.  They  were  lest  liable  to  be  sold, 
and  ander  1«m  contral  than  otdlaafjr  ilavee :  thqr 
alio  possessed  the  privilege  of  the  tcstamenti  fiurtio 
to  the  amount  of  one  half  of  their  property  (see 
above,  p.  I0.'5.<),  a),  which  shows  tliat  they  were  re- 
piirdt-d  in  a  disferent  light  from  other  slaves.  Sci- 
pio,  therefore,  <>a  the  taking  of  Nova  Carthago, 
piWBiscd  2000  artisans,  who  had  been  taken  pri- 
aonai*  and  ware  ooneeqnently  liaUa  to  ha  sold  as 
coamott  ilavM,  tlwt  thay  would  become  public 
slaves  of  the  Romvi  people,  with  a  hope  of  speedy 
manumission,  if  they  assisted  him  in  the  war.  (Liv. 
zzvi  47.)  Pnblie  slaves  were  employed  to  take 
eare  of  the  public  buildings  (compare  Tacit,  llisi. 
i.  43),  and  to  aiiend  upon  insgi^trat^s  aiid  pnesiA. 
Thus  the  Aediles  and  Qnawtnn  had  great  numbers 
of  public  skves  at  their  eoaaiaand  (OelL  ziiL  13), 
as  bad  also  the  Trimnviri  Noetami,  who  employed 
them  to  extinguish  fires  hy  nijjht.  (l^iij.  1-  tit.  16. 
a,  1.)  They  were  also  employed  ns  lictors,  jailon, 
egpcatieoew,  mrtefman,  Sbe.  (Comp.  Gessner,  IM 
Herri',  f'ununoruin  pMicu^  Berlin,  1844.) 

A  body  of  slave*  belonging  to  one  person  was 
calbd  Jimittktt  bat  two  were  not  considered  suffi- 
cient to  constitute  a  /amUia.  (Dig.  AO.  tit.  16. 
s.  40.)  i'nvate  slaves  were  divided  into  tirban 
(/ainilia  urba$ia)  and  rustic  (/amiiia  nutica)  ;  but 
to*  name  of  urban  was  given  to  thoee  sUvee  who 
atrved  in  th«  vOla  or  country  rseidence  at  well  a« 
in  the  town  house  ;  so  that  the  \\  ords  tirl>nn  and 
rustic  rather  cbarBcteriaccd  the  nature  of  their  uc- 
capatfami  than  the  place  vrhere  they  served.   ( L'r- 

ftnna  famHia  et  ntxtica  non  locn,  penrre  di.-tin- 
frtitttir.  Dig.  50.  tiL  IG.  s.  liiti.)  The  fauiiha 
nrlinna  could  therefore  occompony  their  master  to 
his  villa  without  being  called  matica  on  aeoeunt  of 
their  remaining  in  the  country.  When  there  waa 
a  lari;e  inmiher  of  slaves  in  titie  house,  they  were 
frequently  divided  into  dccuriae  (Petron.  47) :  but 
indepenmnt  of  thn  division  they  were  arranged  in 
certain  classes,  which  ln-lJ  a  hi^'^H  r  n  Invvcr  mnk 
according'  to  the  nature  of  their  occii[v'iti'in.  'I'hcs.? 
<  lapses  are  :  Ordimirii^  I'uit/areSy  Mediadim^  and 
QnuUM-Qualet  (Dig.  47.  tit.  10.  s.  1'.%  hut  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  Literati  or  literary  sinvcs 
were  included  in  any  of  these  classes.  Those 
called  Viearii  are  apoken  of  above  (p.  10S7,  b). 

OrdmnrH  lecm  to  have  been  those  dnvee  who 
had  ih'-  superintendence  of  certain  \-.\v\<  of  the 
housekeeping.  They  were  always  chos  n  from 
thaaa  vho  l^d  tka  eonMenca  af  ttair  maiter,  and 
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tlier  generally  had  certain  slaves  under  tbeu. 
this  class  the  acfom^  proatnOofm  and  ditfmm^am 
belong,  who  eeeor  fa  the  Cunilk  mitioi  aa  welt  tu 

the  familia  urhana,  hut  in  the  former  are  nlinoht 
the  same  as  the  vtUici.  They  were  stewards  or 
bailiflik  (Colum.  i.  7,  8  ;  Plin.  Ep.  iiL  19  ;  Cic.  <Mf 
AH.  xi.  1  :  Suet.  (.'alfj.  l  l\  Voj^.  To  the  mmc 

cliuis  also  belong  the  slaves  who  bad  the  chaise  of 
the  different  stores,  and  who  correspond  to  our 
hoosekeepen  and  butlers :  they  are  called  eellarii^ 
promif  eonrfi,  /miesiratom  peni^  &c    [  Cklla.] 

Vufi;<jrex  included  the  great  body  of  slaves  in  a 
bouse  who  bad  to  attend  to  any  purticular  duly  in 
the  house,  and  to  ninialer  la  the  demeatie  want! 
of  thi  ir  tinitrr  As  there  were  distinct  alavea  or 
a  distinct  islavu  for  almost  every  department  of 
household  eoonony,  as  bnkers  {jnftoret\  cooks 
(eoftu),  confeetionent  {duiciarii\  picklen  \aalmm- 
tarii)^  &c  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention  these  more 
(wrticularly.  This  class  also  included  the  |Kirters 
(CM*etni),  the  bed-chamber  sbtves  [CuBJCVLAauJ, 
tha  litterbearera  {kdtitarii)  [LapTiCAj,  and  all 
personal  attendants  of  any  kind. 

Afedieutini.  [MauiAitTi.Mi.] 

QuuIe$  Qmi$$  an  only  mentioned  in  the  Digeat 
(/.  r.),  and  appear  to  have  been  the  low<  <<t  cla«!«  of 
slaves,  but  in  what  respects  they  differed  Irtun  the 
Media»tini  is  doubtful:  Becker  (C^o/Zio,  vol.  i. 
1 26)  imagines  they  ma^  have  been  a  kind  of  abvca^ 
qmUifjuaU  amdHiimt  mente$,  which  however  doea 
not  give  ns  any  idi  a  of  their  duties  or  ocaipations. 

Literati^  literary  slaves,  were  used  for  variooa 
parpeata  by  their  maatcn,  either  a*  icaden  fANa- 
gnostak],  cnpyi«ta  or  amnnurnvs  [I,iHRAnrr; 
Am.\ni;kn!iI.sJ,  A,c.  Complete  liit*  ol  uil  the 
duties  performed  by  slaves  are  given  in  the  works 
of  Pignoriua,  Ponma,  and  Btmr,  reiened  to  at  the 
doee  of  this  article. 

The  tre.Ttnirtit  of  jlaveo  of  course  varied  greatly 
according  to  the  disposition  of  their  masters,  but 
they  appear  upon  the  whole  to  have  been  treated 
with  greater  neverity  and  cruelty  than  anumg  the 
Athenians.  Origronliy  the  master  could  use  the 
slave  aa  he  pleM«d :  under  the  republic  the  law 
does  not  seem  to  have  protected  the  person  or  life 
of  the  slave  at  all,  but  the  cruelty  of  masters  wiis 
to  some  extent  restrained  under  the  empire,  as  hot 
been  etatcd  above  (p.  1 031),  b) .  The  aeneral  treat* 
nent of  s]ayea» however,  was  pndmbly  little  alfiwted 
hy  legislative  enactments.  Jn  early  times,  when 
the  number  of  slaves  was  small,  they  were  treated 
with  more  indulgence,  and  more  like  members  of 
the  family  :  they  jr>incd  thcir  masters  in  offering 
up  prayers  and  thanksgivings  to  the  gods  (Hor.  Ep. 
it.  I.  142),  and  partook  of  their  meals  in  common 
with  their  masters  (Plut.  Coriol.  24),  though  not 
at  the  tame  table  with  them,  but  upon  benches 
(sw^x ///'<)  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  lectus.  But 
with  the  increase  of  numbers  and  of  luxuiy  among 
masteta,  the  ancient  simplicity  of  nannera  was 
(h;iiigid  :  .1  certain  quantity  of  fo<^d  was  allowed 
th'  in  (dimensum  or  dem-^uauiH)^  which  was  granted 
to  them  either  monthly  (meiigtruum^  Plant  SticA. 
i.  2.  3),  or  daily  {diariuni,  llor.  K}>.  i.  14.  41  ; 
Mart.  xi.  iOH).  Their  thief  food  was  the  com, 
called  far,  of  which  either  four  or  five  modii  were 
granted  them  a  month  (Donat.  (a  Jar.  PAonit.  i.  1. 
9 ;  Sen.  Ep.  80),  or  one  RoiaaB  pound  (libra)  a  day. 
( llor.  Vf/.  i.  r>.  ()9.)  Thcy  also  ohlalned  an  allowance 
of  salt  and  oil :  C^to  (A.  H.  &B)  allowed  his  slavoa 
a  •eztariiw  «f  oil  a  moatk  and  a  inodiua  of  wit  a 
3  jc 
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3rear.  Thcj  alto  got  «  tmall  qiuuitItT  of  wine  with 
an  additiunal  allowance  on  th«  ^tumalia  and 
Compiulia  (Cato,  U.  R.  '>7>.  nud  MOietiroct  fruit, 
but  teidoai  vegvublei.  Ikitcber't  MAt  ioau  to 
1mt«i  Imimi  hardly  ever  givea  them. 

T'li  l.T  tho  republic  tli<'y  w.  ri'  not  alliv^'cd  to 
•erve  in  the  anuy,  tbonpr!i  (\fu.*r  tbe  batUe  of  Can- 
MW,  whfn  th«  tttit*  «:u  in  such  imminent  danger, 
flOOO  Mav<»s  were  piiri  hiisid  by  tlie  stftto  for  thi- 
onuy,  and  »ub»e^ueudy  iiuuiumiUed  on  nccoiitit  of 
their  bratery.    (Lir.  xxiL  57,  xxi».  14 — I'l.  ) 

TIm  ofiMDM  of  slavw  wM»  piini*))«<l  with 
wvtrity  and  frequently  th*  utmoat  barhantr.  Om 

of  llie  nilldi'»t  piinisliiiit'iiU  was  t^c■  ri'innval  frnm 
the  familia  urbana  to  the  ntttica,  where  tkej  were 
•bilged  t»  work  hi  ekniiM  or  fetters.  (Pbuit  hfoi4. 
i.  1.  18;  T,-r.  .r-n.  ii.  1.  20.)  Tliry  werr'  fre- 
quently beaten  wiiii  •ticiii  or  tcourgcd  «ilh  tln^ 
whip  (of  which  m  ■BaMmt  m  give*  wider  Fla- 
orum),  but  tbew  wen  nch  areiy-^ay  paniahtoentA, 
that  tnaar  •htm  ttmti  alMoK  l»  cw«  for  tb«n : 
Ibw  ChiyahM  wj*  (PbwL  teUI.  ii.  8.  ISIX 

**8i  ilU  nmt  viifMnn^alniki  tergwn  «it  dorai." 


Runaway  tlaTca  {fmpitiri)  and  tb!c\-. »  (  fntr't) 
wore  branded  on  the  forehead  with  a  mark  {  i^tyma ), 
wbenee  they  are  taid  to  b*  makti  ar  inaerifiH. 
(Mart  riii.  7&.  9.)  $lave«  wttt>  abo  pvnithed  by 
being  hung  up  by  their  handa  with  weights  sus- 

CendtHi  to  tlicir  fit  t  <  IMiutt.  A^in.  ii.  'J.  M,  ^(H),  or 
y  being  sent  to  work  in  the  £i;gMtuliuo  or  Ptstri- 
muB.  [  ERQAtfVLDM ;  llolut).  Tb«  carrying  of 
the  fiirca  was  a  vory  romnion  mode  of  punishment 
[Fl'Rca.]  The  tuilfi  of  tilt'  K«irann  ladies  wa»  n 
dnrndful  ordeal  to  the  fi-innli<  Ktnvt-.^.  who  «Cf»  oft<-n 
barborously  punislii  d  by  ih  ir  mistn'^sps  f  r  the 
slightest  mistake  in  tin-  arraiigeuieut  uf  the  hair  ur 
Spurt  of  the  dress.  (Uvid.  Atn.  i.  14.  15,  Ar.Am, 
UL  29A{  Mart  u.     s  J«t.  vi  49a,  4k9,) 

Maaton  nif  bt  w«rk  tbeir  alaTMi  aa  many  bovn 

ill  i!u'  ilav  M  llu'v  plcasf'il,  Inil  tlicv  iisiiallv  allowod 
them  holidays  on  the  public  tesuviils.  At  the  fes- 
titnl  «f  8«tamus  in  particular,  sp  •cial  isddfcncet 
were  granted  to  all  itlaTes,  of  wbidi  Ml  aeeoaat  is 
given  under  &ATt'RNALiA. 

Tbtn  wm  no  distinctii*«  dress  for  sInTes.  It 
was  onee  proposed  in  tha  mm|«  t«  gire  slaves  a 
distinctive  costume,  but  it  wa»  ivjeeted  since  it 
was  ciinsid'-rod  danif-Tous  to  slinw  tb'-in  their 
luunbec  (Sen.  <U  CUm,  i.  24.)  Male  slaves  were 
not  aUowad  to  w««r  tba  tag*  «r  bvlia,  nor  fttaales 
thf  st'ila,  but  otlicrwisi"  thi  v  Wi  rc  drivi*fd  nt-arly 
in  tilt!  oMi\K'  wa\  at  ;M>nr  people,  in  clothes  of  a  dark 
colour  (fittUati)  and  ^lippwi  {enpUmi),  (Faito 
Mrrt/u,  Cic.  in  PU.  38. ) 

The  rights  of  burinl,  however,  were  not  denied 
to  slaves,  for  as  the  R  inans  n  Lranird  slavery  as  an 
inatitution  of  society,  death  was  cooudered  to  put 
att  end  to  tb«  diatinetion  between  afaivea  and  Itm- 
moii.  Slaves  wt-te  sometimes  even  buriiul  with 
their  master",  ami  we  find  funeral  inscriptions  ad* 
dreeeed  to  the  Da  Moncs  of  skm  {Dit  Mtmihrn). 
It  wems  to  have  Ih'i  ii  toMsiiir-rcd  a  duty  for  a  mn«ler 
to  bury  bis  ilavc,  sime  wt-  tind  that  a  [HJrsoa,  who 
buried  the  sluvi-  of  aiMthLf,  had  a  right  of  action 
agninst  tbe  iBMter  lor  the  expenaei  o(  the  AweniL 
(Dig.  11.  tit.  7.    SI  )   In  1726  tbe  burial  Tanlta 

of  the  slaves  iK  lonijini:  to  An'.'iistiis  aful  Livia  were 
diacovcnHi  lusu  tiie  Via  Appin,  where  numerous 
inscriptions  were  found,  which  have  been  illuttrated 
bj  Biucbim  and  Ooii  and  give  ni 


SESTERTira 

information  respecting  the  different  classes  of  slarre 
and  their  various  ocrupntions.  Other  sepulchres 
of  the  some  time  baN  e  bi-en  abo  diMereted  in  tbe 
neighbourhood  of  Rome. 

(Pignorhw,  Stetit  tt  tmm  t^mi  r«Cm» 
Ministeriis  ;  Popma,  de  Operit  Serwrum  ;  Hlair, 
A  n  Ewfmity  into  tkt  SUUn  •/  Sitmrjf  amamgtt  tie 
AonroM,  Edinbttgb,  188St  Be^ai^  OaBm,  veL  L 
p.  103,  Ac  ) 

SESCUNX.    (  As  p.  140,  h.] 

SESgUIPLA'KES  and  SBSQUIPLA'RIL 
[ExBaciTva,  9.  M9,  a.] 

SBSTB'RTltJM.  a  pfam  ealaide  Rome,  dfa- 

tant  two  Roiin;,  r  ril  s  and  a  half  (whence  the 
name)  from  tbe  l-^udine  ji^te,  where  slaves  and 
malefactors  of  the  lowest  class  were  pot  to  death 

(Sehol.  ii.i  ll.,r.  KfK^l.  r, ;  I'hit.  a„lt,.  28  ;  ,„  !..  um 
{i.e.  .S^stcriiinH)  ^rviltdris  foemi*  *rfn)s>(urn,  Tac 
A  nn.  XV.  60). 

s  KSTE'RTIUS»  a  IUnubb  eoia^vbicb  pioperly 
\h  l  oiged  to  the  silver eofaiagf, hi  wblebttwas  one- 
fourth  of  the  denanus,  .•xiid  tliercforf.-  equal  to  'J^ 
wtiK"i>_  IIctct  tbe  pftni*}  which  is  an  abbrpviat  im 
of  tmk  Iwtfat  (a&  mmtummX  tlM  Ronaa  nnde  ef 
evprrsjking  2|.  (Varro,  A.  /..  r.  ITS,  rd.  Miiller  ; 
Frsttit,  t.  v.;  Plin.  tLN.  xxxiiL  3.  s.  13.)  Tbe 
word  iVammas  is  of^ea  axpicased  with 
and  often  it  stands  alone,  meaning  testertim. 

Hence  the  sfmbol  H  S  or  I  I  S,  which  is  used 
to  designate  the  sestertius.  It  standa  either  for 
L  L  S  (£«&ra  Libra  H  jteass),  or  ior  1 1  S,  tbe  twe 
I^  mm\j  fnnning  the  muneral  two  (tc.  Mses  er 

liftra,^,  and  ihr  whole  l>eini;  in  i-ither  rax-  e<|'i!- 
vttlent  to  dufxMdiiu  et  mmt*.  ( i'Hjti  inn,  de  J'trndtr. 
p.  1347  ;  Fcstoa,     S47,  Mtiller.) 

When  the  a*  tras  rediicei!  to  hulf  an  ounce,  and 
the  number  of  a.*ses  in  the  doziariuj  was  luadc 
sixteen  instead  of  ten  |  DaNARii'sl,  the  se«> 
tettiae  was  atill  \  a(  the  denariu^aad  tbeRfim 
eontidDed  no  longer  2^,  but  4  aMfc  The  eld  rede- 
t>nin<;  of  10  n5«e<i  to  the  deiiariHi  am  bept,  how- 
ever, in  |>aying  the  troops.  (Plin,  xzxiiL  3.  s.  IX) 
After  this  change  tbe  sestertraswas  eoiaed  in  brasa 
an  well  as  in  silver  :  thf  w<-!m1  n-.-d  for  it  was  that 
ciilkd  l.)KitUALci  M,  wbu:h  w;u  ranch  fiuer  than 
the  common  a  Kit,  of  wbich  tbe  anet  vefe  mde* 
(Plin.  I/.N.xxxit,  2.) 

The  sum  of  100^  wmtttlii  was  called  tnttrthm. 
This  was  aUo  denoted  by  the  symbol  H  the 
obvious  explanation  of  which  ia  1  I  S  (2^)  mil- 
lia  ;  **  bot  Oteoonoa  andeietaada  it  as  2^  penada 
of  silver  (•trs'crtinm  /«vi</«f  iirrfnti).  wlilch  he  Con- 
siders to  iiavo  been  worth  urigittally  lUVU  sestertii, 
and  the  re  tore  to  have  represented  tbia  Tahiee*«r 
af^r.  (Pee.  Vet.  i.  4,  1 1.)  The  ie$tertimm  was  al- 
ways a  sum  of  money,  never  a  corn  ;  the  ooca  used 
in  the  payment  of  Lir^'e  sums  was  the  denarius. 

Aooording  to  the  value  we  have  assigned  to  the 
Dbnabivs^  up  to  tbe  tine  ef  AiqfBBtoi,  we  bave 

d.  farik. 

the  sestertius  —  0  0 
the  sestertium  v  8  1 7 
after  the  reign  of  Augustus 

the  seetettius      0  0 


2 
1 


tbe  sesterthuD  «  7  16 


1  8-5 
I 


1  fr-f-teriiut 


Takinf  the  earlier  ^ne  ef  the 

neglectii  i;  the  half  farthin;:,  we  have 

two-pcitce,  6  a^ttrtH     i  shilling,  and  I'JU  s^s 
ttitm  —  \L  iteriou^  Henee  we  get  the  following 
veiy  eeoTenieiit  hvlb:  la 
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fommd*  sttrUmt/  dimtU  bj/  120  ;  amd  comet  the  re- 

t/M  oriifimal  mmber  hf  IDM  ;  kt'B  «f  •  fiorthi^  u 
fA^of  apooixL 

Tm  ■MluriiM  WM  tlM  denomination  of  money 
nlmnst   a!wnys  u»pd  in  irckoning  oonaiderBble 
aiiiuunU.    There  arc  a  very  ixw  examples  of  the 
M#  «f  the  denarius  for  thi«  |>iiniiiMb    Tm  BMda 
Mckoninp  wan  as  followi  :  — • 

ikMtertima  =  $eMertiua  nummtisi  =  nitmmmt, 
SaiM  below  1000  testertii  were  o.\]ir<  >v>d  by  the 
nuinenl  niljci't'u  r-s  joincj  with  i-ItlnT  <irth<-<i«>  frjnns. 

The  tiim  of  lUt^U  aettcrtii  =  wille,  st*Utriii  = 
M  iMfrrtfimi  (for  mdmtiorum)  =  M  nammi  =  M 
traaMUMI  (for  fUOMiHonMi)  M  testertii  nummi  = 
M  aestertimm  «ummKm  =  teaaiium.    The«o  forma 

are  USfd  with  th  ■  k  iki' ril  :M"'  r:'.w  i  Ik-Idw  1(MMI, 

ta€  ftunu  between  l(/00  and  1,UOO,000  aettcrtii  • 
■omethiM*  hmSm  is  ued  iuMd  of  mderlia  :  MKne* 

tinios  both  words  art'  oniittcd  r  sometimes  nnmmum 
or  teMertum  i»  added.  For  example,  600,000 
Mttertti  as  MMMto  mtierUa  =  Maoanto  m«SSk»  = 
tetcettta  =  srsrmtft  imitertia  nmnmum. 

For  etims  of  a  thousand  $fttertia  (i.  f,  a  million 
t^^eriii)  and  upwards,  the  numeral  adver'is  in  in 
{dtdes,  mtdteiu,  vieiu,  dc)  an  used,  with  winch 
the  wwds  flettilMit  aiAKa  (m  hundred  tiioasan<l  ) 
must  he  uii(IiT>tood  With  these  adyrbs  tha 
neuter  singular  ttstarlium  is  joined  in  the  case  re- 
quired hf  the  eonittiwtioii.  (Nepoi,  Att.  xiv.  2, 
gives  STfti'ttio  ricifs  and  sfstf^rtio  rmt'. )  'J  h n, 
deciea  tcttertium^^decks  cenkna  miUia  st  st'-riium  — 
tern  timfs  a  hundred  thousand  tutertii  =  1,000,000 
eeatertii  =  1000  mdaiia:  miUiet  H  S  =  miUiet  ctn- 
§ema  mUtia  ttderlium  s  a  thousand  times  one  hun- 
(1r  1  :liou!vand  sestertii  =  100,000,000  *',v/fr/(V  = 
1  UO,UOO  scstertia.  When  an  amount  is  dcachbed 
bf  nrare  than  one  ef  these  tdveriw  hi  In,  therniist 
be  added  toother  if  the  larger  n  mi  '  nil  stands  first, 
but  multiplied  when  the  amaller  is  first ;  care  how- 
ever being  taken  not  to  reckon  the  aieiwa  aidlUa 
which  is  t)nderstoo<l,  more  tlian  once  in  the  whole 
amount.  Thus,  S'letoiiius  {Odav.  101)  has  millUs 
et  yr/  ;  ' '  > « for  1  .•)0,000  aeatertia,  i.  e.  100,000,000 
+  ^0,000,000  =  1&0«000,000  aeatertii,  and  imme- 
diately afier  ijmatenheia  MtfKat  for  1,400,000  aea- 
tertia, I.  e.  1 4  X  1 000  +  1 00,000  1  ,-100,000,000) 
sestertii.  A  Tariety  was  allowed  in  these  forma : 
thus  Cicero  uses  d«eies  $t  oetmgaOa  miUia  for  1800 
urstrrtLa,  i.e.  1,000,000  4  000,000  sestertii,  and 
quaUrdecics  for  1400  aeetertia,  i.  c  1-i  x  100,000 
sestertii.  {In  Ver.  i.  88») 

Wbeo  Uie  nnmhcn  w«  written  in  cypher,  it  is 
oAeo  diffienit  to  know  whether  testertii  or  tesUrtki 
are  meant.  A  distinction  is  sometimes  made  by  a 
line  placed  over  the  aumcial  when  tettertia  are  in- 
tended, or  in  other  meda,  when  the  numeral  if  an 
adverb  in  «>s.    Thus  :  — 

lis.  M.  C.  =  1100  aeatertii,  but 
US.  M.  C.  =  HS  millies  centies 

ce  110^000  MUriyi  s  110,000,000 

leetertit. 

Wurm  (p.  24)  gives  the  following  ruli: :  When 
the  numbera  are  divided  into  three  dasacs  by 
pointa,  the  right^haiid  dirision  indicate*  onit^  the 
ieeoad  theoaaoda,  the  thtid  hnndreda  of  thoonnde. 
Thu5,  If  I  XII.  r>C  =  300,000  -  12,000  +  000  = 
3l2,iiO0  sestMtii.  fiat  theae  distinctions  arc  by 
no  meana  atnct!/  aUwiud  hi  tha  BMiBacripta. 

lika  albcr  puli  tad  mitvlei  el  the  tha 
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aeatrrttoa  ie  apjitied  te  other  kinda  of  aagmtade, 
e.  g.  /Me  iBa<lyrfat  fur  3|-  feet 

It  haa  been  assumed  throughout  this  iirtitlo  tliat 
the  fmrnt  of  tettertium^  as  a  neuter  mttgular^  are 
gcmiine,  a  fiwt  whieh  nay  admit  af  denbt  < 

Setterce  ia  sometimes  tiied  as  an  English  word. 
If  so,  it  ought  to  be  used  only  as  the  translation  of 
tealtrtiuty  never  of  tttlmiium.  [p,  g.) 

SEVIR.  IG^oms,  ^ 47A,a j  AvovarAiiH^ 
p.  180.  b.] 

SKX  SrFFRA'OTA.  [Eqi  itk&J 
8£XATRUi>.  lQuiNQUATKus.1 
BBXTANa  rA«,p.U0,b.J 
S!-:XT  \'[UUS,a  Roman  dry  and  liquid  me.v 
siirr,  which  iiiay  be  coiuidercd  one  of  the  principal 
measures  in  the  Roman  system,  and  the  connecting 
point  between  it  and  that  df  the  Greeks,  for  it  was 
equal  to  the  {^<mii  of  the  latter  ;  sistd  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  ((irTT^r  was  not  an  original 
Ureek  BMasure,  but  that  the  word  wae  introduced 
iale  the  Otedc  eyetem  from  Ae  Roman,  fur  the 
por]Mi9e  of  establishii  n  i  nit  ofatfroenieiiL  [Qr.\t)- 
RANTAi^J  U  was  uue-sixth  of  the  oongiiu^  and 
hence  its  name  :  in  the  Greek  system  it  wae  one- 
sixth  of  the  rAotff.  It  was  tliviri  'd,  in  the  s.inie 
moiiuer  as  the  Ah^  into  pans  named  tmcio,  sor- 


AuM,  qmdrtmt^  trims,  (jh 


lemistitf  ^  Tha 


uacia,  et  tweUkh  part  of  the  sextarina,  was  the 
CvATRVS;  ita  a«>AMt  was  therefore  two  cyathi, 
its  f/iui<lnmi  three,  its  triens  four,  its  (fuinaituc 
five,  &c  (Wurm,  dt  Pmd.  dtc.  p.  118,  cump.  the 
Tables.) 

SE'XTT'LA,  the  sixth  part  of  the  unda,  was 
the  sniallcst  deiwiniuation  of  money  in  use  among 
the  Ronmna.  (V'arro,  A.  A.  171,  ed.  Miiller.) 
It  was  ii!M>  applied,  like  the  OQcia,  ta  other  kind* 
of  niatftiitude.    fUNCiA.]  [P-S-J 

SIUVLLIM  LIBRI.  Theae  books  ai«  aaid 
to  have  been  obtaiaed  in  the  reign  of  Tarqainb* 
Hnscus,  or  aeeer^Uaf  to  other  aeeoonti  in  that  of 
Tarquiniua  Superbos,  when  a  Sibyl  (2i'ffu\Ao>,  or 
prophetic  woman, prcacn ted  herself  before  the  king, 
and  offend  nina  boolta  for  aale.  Upon  the  king 
refusing  to  purchase  them  she  went  and  boml 
three,  oad  tlicu  returned  and  demanded  the  snmo 
price  for  the  remaining  six  as  she  bad  done  for  the 
mw.  The  kiitf  again  refilled  to  piiRhaee  them, 
whereupon  tboMmt  Uifeemore  and  demandc^j  the 
same  sum  for  the  n-mainin^'  iJiree,  as  ^he  liad  done  at 
first  for  the  nine  :  the  king's  curiositj*  now  became 
excited,  so  that  he  purehmed  the  boeltB,  and  then 
the  Siityl  vanished.  (Dionys.  jr.  6*i  ;  Varrn,  np. 
LaciamLu  6  J  Uell.  L  19  ;  Plin.  //.A',  xiii.  27: 
respecting  the  diAVBBt  Sibyls  mentioned  by  an- 
cient writers  see  DiVINATto,  p.  4 1 6,  b.)  These  books 
were  probably  written  in  Greek,  as  the  later  ones 
undoubtedly  were,  and  if  so  consequently  came 
Oram  a  Oieck  source,  though  it  is  doabUiil  fimm 
what  quarter:  Niebnhr  ( Aul.  ^  Aumi!,  voLi.  p. 
506)  supposes  them  to  have  conic  from  Ionia,  but 
they  were  more  probably  derived  from  Cumae  in 
Campania.  (OOtUing,  Oesek,  der  Horn.  Staatn.  p. 
212.)  They  were  kept  in  a  stonr  chest  under 
ground  in  the  temple  of  Juj/ittr  Caj^iloliuus,  under 
the  custody  of  certain  officers,  at  first  only  two  in 
rntmber,  but  mfterwarda  inoeaaed  successively  to 
ten  and  fifteen,  of  whom  an  aeeonnt  is  given  nnder 
Dkckmviri,  p.  387,  a.  The  public  were  not  al- 
lowed to  inspect  the  books,  and  they  were  only  con- 
sulted by  the  officers,  who  had  the  charge  of  them, 
at  the  cpecial command  of  the  senate  (od  f 
3x2 
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Cic  de  Dtv.  \.  43  ;  L'tv.  xxil  57).  They  were 
cotuult<  <l  ill  thf>  case  of  prodi|B:io«  and  calamilira, 
bot  it  Udifticdh  to  a.«r«rtain  wht  tJicr  tla-y  rontaincil 
predictions,  ur  merely  directiont  &»  to  what  wa.i  u> 
be  done  for  conciliating  or  appeasing  the  |rod«,  in 
cMMequMMe  of  the  mp^aj  which  Minloped  than 
frma  the  tim«  that  om  of  their  1ce«pcn  mu  fnt  to 
<l>-ath  Ti>r  divuluiii^'  their  secn-ts.  (PiKnyn  l.r.; 
Valer.  Max.  i.  1.  f  13.)  Niebukr  remarka  from 
tho  tnttaMM  ut  Ury,  that  the  <nigiiud  beolci  were 
Dot  cnniiiltrd,  ju  till-  Cirft  k  orvR-Tcs  wcrp,  for  tlie 
parp<ji»e  of  geiiittg  light  cauccniiug  future  cveul*  ; 
Wit  to  leant  what  worship  was  required  by  the 
godlt  when  they  bad  manifested  their  wrath  by 
Mtioml  cnlainittes  or  prodigies.  Accordingly  we 
find  that  tlu-  iiihtniction  they  give  is  in  the  Kimc 

r'i  i  prescribinff  what  hoooiur  waa  to  bo  faid  to 
doitica  abcMy  rrcngntsed^  or  what  MW  wwo 
Wt^ri'  til  hr  ini]>iirt»>l  from  .iliroail.  Th<n-  weri»  jiro- 
bably  written  ou  piUiu-leaves  (Serv.  ad  I'inf.  Atm. 
iii.  44  4,  Ti.  74),  and  it  is  not  unlikely  tliat  the 
learcs  of  the  Cumaean  Sibyl  dt'!icriTn«d  by  Vircil 
were  designed  as  an  allusion  to  tlio  form  of  the 
Sibylline  books.  Tbeir  nature  ing  such,  Niebohr 
tappooea  that  they  were  referred  to  in  tho  mae 
waf  at  Rait«»n  nationi  icfsr  to  the  Koiaii  and  to 
HnRz  :  tbi'v  did  not  srarch  fir  n  |«isviiri'  and  npply 
it,  but  probably  only  shuffled  the  paim  icares  and 
then  drew  one. 

When  thi-  toTiiplc  of  Jupitrr  rajiitoHnns  -vmn 
burnt  ill  b.  c  82,  the  Sib^  Ilmc  Inrnkn  p  ribbed  in 
the  fire  ;  and  in  order  to  rratnre  them,  ambnasadors 
were  aent  to  nwioos  towns  in  Italy,  Greece,  and 
Asia  Minor,  to  make  fresh  collections,  which  on 
tho  reldiilditi^  iif  the  tinipl<-  were  deposited  in  the 
same  place  thai  the  ibraier  had  occupied.  (Dionys. 
1.  e.y  But  aa  a  grpat  many  prophetic  hooka,  many 
of  thrm  prr<cn<1in?  to  be  Silivlline  nnule*,  h.^il  nut 
into  general  circulation  at  Koiuc,  Augiutua  mu- 
manded  that  all  toeh  boolca  ahould  be  dflircred  up 
to  the  pmctor  urban  us  by  a  certain  day  and  t>umt, 
and  that  in  future  none  should  be  kept  by  any 
private  person.  Moiv  than  2000  prophetic  books 
were  thus  delivered  no  and  banit,Mid  thoae  which 
w«re  eantlderKl  gennW  mai  wen  hi  the  eoatody 
of  the  state  were  dcftositeil  in  two  gilt  cases  at 
tlie  Lia»e  of  the  statue  of  ApoUo»  ia  the  temple  of 
that  god  on  the  Palatine,  laA  were  «itruated  as 
before  to  the  Quind'  cemvL  (Snrt.  Awj.  31  ;  Tai  it. 
jinn,  \\.  12.)  The  wrtling  of  those  belonging  tu 
the  state  had  faded  by  time,  and  Aagaitnt  com- 
manded the  prieeta  to  write  them  ever  Maia. 
(Dion  Cm.  Mr.  17.)   A  fresh  emnination  of  the 

Sihylliiie  h'>()k!«  wan  a^iairi  made  by  Ti))'>rins,  luiJ 
many  rejected,  which  were  conetdered  ^Hurious. 
(Dioa  Cms.  Irii.  18.)  A  fcw  ^foan  sAarwards, 
also  in  the  ri-ign  of  TiVteHn*,  it  wns  proposed  to 
add  a  new  volume  of  Sihylliiie  oracles  to  th«  re- 
ceived collection.  (Tacit. /.  e. ) 

The  Chriatiaa  writers  frt^piently  appeal  to  the 
Sibyltine  versee  as  contaiuiu^  prophecies  of  the 
Messiah  ;  but  these  in  roost  cases  are  ch>arly 
fctgerioi.  A  oomplete  ooUectioii  of  Sibylline  oia- 
dee  waa  fNiblished  by  Galfawna,  Aimt  1689 :  frag- 
nients  of  them  have  nUo  been  publishcil  hy  Mai, 
Milan  lHl7,and  Stnivc,  Kegiomoiit.  1818.  (Com- 
pare Hoidbfeoda,  A  St^lBf  DimHat^  BeroL 
l8.^'>.) 

Tho  Sib^'lline  boolt*  were  also  called  J  'iUa  Si/rtfl- 
linn  I, Tic.  Cat.  iii.  4).  and  Ltbri  Fatalt*.  (Liv.  r. 
15,  zxii.  57.)    Thoio  that  were  collected  after 


I  the  bunuiig  of  the  temple  on  the  Cipitol,  were 
undoubtedly  written  in  Greek  verses,  and  were 
acrostics  (ij«/»<nrixlt,  Cic  de  Din,  il  54  ;  Dionyi^ 
r  ).  Along  »-itb  the  Sibylline  books  were  pre- 
served under  the  guard  of  the  same  ot&cers  the 
books  of  tho  two  pnphetie  brothent  the  Maida 
(8erv.  mA  Ffi^.  Am.  vi  79 ;  Cie.  dg  Dim.  L  40, 
ii.  ')')),  the  Etnwcan  projjhecie*  of  the  nrmpb 
iiygoe,  and  those  of  Albona  or  Albuita^a  of  Tibiir. 
( Laetant  i  tf.)  Theae  of  the  Marcii,  which  had 
not  !)ecti  placed  there  at  the  time  of  t!ie  battl  ■  of 
Ciuuiac,  were  writt^ni  in  Latin  :  a  few  irmaim  of 
them  have  come  down  to  us  in  Livy  (xxv.  12)  and 
Macrobius  {SaL  u  17).  See  Niebsbr,  voLL 
507  ;  Gdttling,  f7esel.  4.  Km.  Standm.  )i.  91S  • 
Hartiin::,  y>w  lirl'iriim  J.  Romrr,  vol.  i.  [i.  129,  <S.i.-. 

SICA,<tiak$ICIL.\,  whence  the  Ei^Usb  ttcUe^ 
and  SICILICULA  (Plant  RmL  ir.  4.  135),  n 
curved  dagger,  adapted  by  its  fomi  to  hi-  oTOCrnled 
under  the  clothes,  and  ihtfrcfurc  corned  by  ruhWra 
and  murderers.  [AciNAcaa.]  (Cic.  Cat  iii  3.) 
St'oi  may  be  translated  a  $eimUar  to  distingttiah 
it  fn>iit  Puoio,  which  denoted  a  dagger  of  the 
coiiinion  kind.  Sicarin*^  though  properly  meaning 
one  who  Bwrdcred  with  the  eioa,  was  a^ied  to 
murdapwe  in  pracml.  (QuintiL  x.  i  $  12.)  Rente 

the  forms </f  fi'unii)  and  intrr  .'■ti-'tn'os  wen?  iisr<!  in 
the  criminal  courts  in  rrfemice  tu  murder.  Thus 
jadirium  inter  ftmrHW,  **a  trial  for  murder"  (Cic 
j'rti  Hose  a)  ;  ili-ft  rt<li t\  iiifr^  sicariof,  "  to  ilefend 
;)v'ain>t  .1  charge  of  murder  "  (/'Ai7.  ii.  4).    [ J.  Y-] 
SICA'RIUS,  [SicA  ;  Lux  Co rnrli a,  p.  687. J 
SiCILICUS.   iScauruLOM ;  Uncu.] 
SIOILLAHtA.  [SaTiTKTraLiA.] 
SIGMA.  [.Mk.vna.1 

SIGNA  MILITA'IIIA  (<nM*««,  <nuMieu\ 
military  emigne  or  etaadards.   The  moat  ancient 

standard  empl  oyed  hy  the  Rntn.iTis  is  pnid  to  hare 
been  a  haitdtul  of  stniw  tixt'd  tu  the  top  of  a  spear 
or  pole.  Hence  the  company  of  soldien,heIaagaif 
to  it,  was  called  MaMi}.Hlm$.  [ExSRCITm,  p. 
500,  il.]  The  bundle  of  hay  or  fern  was  toon  too* 
ceeded  by  the  figures  of  atiiiaal»,  of  which  Fliny 
'  //.  A".  X.  4.  s.  5)  enomcrates  five,  vix.  the  eagle, 
the  woU;  the  tninotaor  (Feetna,  «.«.  Miae/amr.\ 
the  hor*e,  and  tTie  h  >ar.  In  the  si  cond  cnn-uUhip 
of  Mariuit,  u.  u  1U4,  tiie  four  qtiadru[fe<i8  were 
tirely  laid  aside  as  sUindards,  the  eagle  being  alone 
retained.  It  was  made  of  sil\  er,  or  hronze,  and 
wiili  expanded  wings,  but  was  jirwlMibly  of  a  smAlI 
size,  efawa  aetaodard>hcaier  {mgmtftr)  under  Julius 
Caeiar  ii  wkA  m  dicumstaaoea  of  danger  to  have 
wrniehed  the  ei^le  from  ita  ctaflT  and  enncoabd  it 
in  the  folds  of  his  j:irdle.    (Flor.  iv.  12.) 

Under  the  later  emperors  the  eagle  was  carried, 
as  it  hnd  heen  for  tnany  centuriea,  with  the  l^fioa, 
a  legion  lieing  on  that  account  vtinetimes  called 
uqmua  (ilirt.  DcJl.  i,  aud  at  the  same  time 

each  cohort  had  for  itj  own  ensign  the  ecfptsiter 
dragon  {draco.,  Spixttr),  which  was  woven  on  a 
sqtiare  piece  of  cloth  {ttxHli*  amrui*.  Sidon.  ApolL 
Cirm.  V.  -JOLO,  elevated  on  a  i;ilt  statT,  to  which  a 
cross-bar  was  adapted  for  the  purpose  (Tberoist. 
Orai.  i.  p.  1,  zviti.  p.  267,  ed.  IMndorf ;  Clan- 
dian,  Iv.  Cons.  Ifunor.  .i4(j  ;  vi.  C<m$.  Honor.  .*(>()). 
and  carried  by  the  firuajvanms.  (Veget.  d«  Ii* 
AfiL  ii.  13  ;  compare  Tac.  Am.  i.  18.) 

Another  figure-  useil  in  ilie  .«taiidanls  was  a  ball 
(piJa)^  supposed  tu  have  Lcea  cnibleuiatic  of  the 
dominion  of  Rome  over  the  world  (Isid.  Orig. 
vmi,  S)  ;  and  for  the  lane  itaaea  a  branae  figan 
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BIONA  MILITARIA. 

df  VIelaijr  wsa  •oroetunei  fixed  at  the  top  or  ihc 
VtaSt  M  we  aee  it  acvlptored,  together  with  imall 
•tatuct  of  BCara,  on  the  Colvaau  of  Tn^  and  tlie 
Arch  of  ConBtaiitiiic.  (Si  c  tlio  n<  xt  woodcut,  mid 
Omumm  d*  Sig.  M  Gramni  Tket,  yoL  x.  p.  25-29.) 
Under  the  ea^  or  «th«r  flnUeoi  wm  often  placed 

a  h.c-ad  <if  the  ri'itriitni;  emperor,  which  was  tn  the 
army  the  objett  ol  KinLitrnus  ad  'ratiDH.  (Jusi-j'hu*, 
B.J.  il  9.  §  2  :  Sif  t  mrr.  U  ;  Tac. 

Amm.  i,  39,  41,  iv.  (j'J.)  The  name  of  the  cm- 
pefor,  or  of  him  who  was  atknowledgcd  aa  ciiijKTor, 
WIfl  •omctinics  inKrilw*d  in  the  same  situ  uiun. 
(Soeton.  Vmpat.  6.)  The  pole,  tued  to  carry  the 
raitle,  had  at  it*  lower  eztreinity  an  Iron  point 

('•,'(>7  i\)  tn  fix  it  in  till-  ground,  .'uid  to  ciialili:*  th'- 
aqutlij'er  in  ca&e  of  i:eed  to  repel  aii  att<ick.  ()3u<-u 

The  minor  divisiini**  rif  a  enhirt,  called  Ct'ntii r!'  -, 
had  aUo  each  lui  en:iigii,  inscrilxni  with  the  imiu- 
ber  both  of  the  cohort  and  of  the  century.  liy 
thb  proviium,  together  with  the  divcnities  of  tlie 
cn»t$  worn  hj  the  centturioiu  [OaLbaJ,  every 
AoI'Ii'-r  was  enabhn!  with  the  gfWlMt  eMe  to  take 
hi«  place.  (VegeL  L  c) 

In  the  Arch  of  Conatn^  at  Robm  th«»  are 
f  iiir  souljiturcd  panels  near  thi^  tnp,  wfiich  exhiliit 
a  great  number  of  atandards,  and  illustrate  some  of 
ib»  Anna  ben  dateribed.  The  aimazed  woodcot 
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is  copied  fruni  two  out  of  the  four.  The  firtt  panel 
fopfeaents  Tmjnn  giving  a  king  to  the  Pnrthinns  : 
aaven  itaodaraa  are  held  by  the  aoldicn.  The 
•eoond,  eontaininfr  fire  ataiMardab  repNMBti  tbe 
perfbrnance  of  tli  -  ^arrifiee  called  mumatcmriKa, 
(Bartoli,  Tntunjih.) 

When  Coostantine  had  ambraeed  Christianity, 
n  figure  or  emblem  of  Christ,  woven  in  ^'i.jd 
purjde  cloth,  was  subalitulid  for  the  head  of  the 
emperor.     This  richly  omamrnted  atandard  was 
called  iiifMinim.    (Prudentint  emk  S^fmm,  L 
48H  ;  Nieeph. //./i.  vii.  37.) 

Siiiif  the  movement!*  of  a  body  i>f  trx'ps  and  of 
every  por.ion  of  it  were  regulated  by  the  ataadarda, 
all  tba  erolatiena,  aeta,  and  inetdents  of  the  Ro- 
man army  wtrt-  exjire.i^ed  b\  phnisrx  d<ii\<d 
ftaiD  tbia  circunwtonce.    'i'hua  sij/na  injt  rrt  meant 


to  advance  (Caeaar,  A  &.  L  25,  ii.  25),  refiem  to 
retreat,  and  eeweertora  to  Cmo  about ;  4^rr«.  or 

ctutris  v<llir,\  to  inarch  out  of  the  camp  (Virg. 
(Jeortf.  i.  1  Uli)  ;  cui  tiijtM  cunvtmirt^  to  te-aaaemble. 
(Caeaar,  H.  (i.  vi.  1.  37.)    NetwHbataadiaf  aooM 

ob<«tiiritv  in  tlie  u«e  of  terms,  it  appears  that, 
whilst  the  hLandard  of  the  lv;;ioii  was  properly 
called  atptila^  thoee  of  the  cohorts  were  in  a  apccial 
aenae  of  the  tenn  called  waoii  their  haann  DMilg 
tipni/eri,  and  that  thoee  of  tbo  toanlpali  OT  nnller 
divisi'iD.s  of  tlie  cohort  were  denoininate<i  vrril/n^ 
their  bearera  being  vetiUarii.  Also  tboae  who 
foQfrht  in  tbo  flrtt  imka  of  the  legion  bafim  tba 

sLiindards  of  the  legion  and  cohorts  were  called 
<iiif.\.i,„i<iui.  (Cacaar, C.  L  43,  44, 5t>.)  A  pecu- 
liar a'l.plu  aiinn  of  tbo  tefB  Baaflhrdf  h  aqitaniaA 
on  p.  5(i7,  b. 

In  military  stratagems  it  was  sometimes  nccea- 
<iry  to  conceal  the  standards  (Caesar,  //.  (J.  vii. 
4  '>.)  Although  the  Romana  oonunonly  cooaiderad 
it  a  point  of  honour  to  preaerro  their  atandaidi,  yet 

in  some  i  of  extreme  dan;,'er  the  leader  hinitelf 
tlirew  tliem  among  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  in 
order  to  diTert  their  attention  or  to  animate  Ua 
own  solditrn.  (Klnnis  i.  1  1.)  A  woinidi'ii  tir  dying 
staiidard-liearer  delivered  it,  if  p()s.Ml)le,  into  the 
luinds  of  hia  geneml  (Florua,  iv.  4 ),  from  whom  he 
had  reoeived  it  {ttgnis  aeeejdu^  Tac  Amm,  i.  42). 
In  time  of  peace  the  standards  were  kept  in  the 
AbRAKII  M  under  ttie  care  of  the  Qi  akstor. 

Wo  have  little  information  reaoeciiiig  the  stand- 
aids  of  anj  other  nation  beaioea  tbo  Romana. 
Tba  banners  of  th.-  Parthians  apjM-ar  to  have  had  a 
aimilar  form  to  that  oi  the  Uonuins,  but  were  moro 
richly  decorated  with  gold  and  ailk.  [Sbricum.] 
A  gt-Ideii  ea^'le  with  extsinded  winga  waa  the  royal 
KUuidard  of  I'ersiA.  (Xen.  Cyrop.  viL  1.  §  4,Atia6. 
i.  1 0.  i  12i)  Tba  m  i  1  i  tary  ens  igna  of  the  Egyptiana 
were  veiT  vailoaa.  Their  aacied  animals  won  n> 
presented  in  them  (DM.  I  86),  and  in  tbe  paint- 
iiii^'s  at  Thebes  we  observe  such  objects  aa  a  king's 
name,  a  aacred  boat,  or  aome  other  emblem,  ap< 
plied  to  the  tame  purpoao.  (Wilkfaiaaii,  ilfaa.  md 
f'ifL  vnl.  i.  p.  294.)  The.Tewioh  army  wa-i  [ridinbly 
i  marsballcd  bv  the  aid  of  lanncra  (/'*.  xx.  h\ 
Sx  3 
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Oiw/.  Ti.  4  ;  Tf.  \\\\,  2)  ;  but  iKit  ?o  the  Greek, 
ftltltofli^h  tii«  laUer  bad  a  ttaodard,  the  clevatkm 
of  whwh  Mmd  M  a  ugnal  for  joining  hatde, 
either  by  land  (I'oljaen.  iii.  9.  §  27  ;  Com.  Ni^c-s 
xi.  2.  %  2)  or  by  sea.  (Thucyd.  L  49.)  A  scarl.  t 
flag  {^wikU)  was  •ometimM  aaad  for  t)i!.'«  pur- 
pow.  (Polvai-n.  i.  48.  §  2.)  [J.  Y.J 

SIONINL'M  OPUS.    [DoMta,  p.43l,«-J 
SIGN  CM,  a  diviiioQ  af  iba  Roinaa  %ifliL 
[EXBBCtTDL  p.  fiOl.a.1 
SILBNTtA'Rtl.  fpRjiwotirva.] 
SII.ICE'RNIUM.  [FuNoa,p.MS,a.] 

St'MPULUM  or  SIMPU'VIUM,  was  die 

name  nf  n  rmall  cup  n^rd  in  mk  riluf*.  liv  wliirh 
libatiuim  -if  wino  wene  ciV  red  to  ihc  kr*>ii.*.  Krsuis 
■tys  that  it  was  not  unlike  the  cratn<H.  (F(-<>tii!i, 
«.aL :  Van-.  L,L,t.  134,  ed.  MUll'er  ;  Plin.  //.  A'. 
mtw.  13.  •.  46  ;  Jar.  n.  948  ;  Cic.  de  Rep.  tL  2.) 
I(  I'Utii  ji{<|>(Mn«  <>t)  Roman  coin  a,  a*  on  the  an 
nexcd  coin  of  tlie  s^tia  gem,  which  rvpre»cnts  on 
tba  ohven*  a  tripod  with  a  weeapHa  an  ana  aide 
and  «  simptiviuTii  on  the  other.  A  •iiiiptivium  also 
ap|>can  ou  the  com  figured  uoder  bxcsai'iTA. 


There  was  a  prorerbial  ezpnauon  »Jtcitare  fiueim 
in  timpuln^  "  In  make  much  ado  about  oothii^  " 
(Cir.  tie  Ijtt).  iiL  16). 
SINIKJiN.  (Pallium,  851,  h.J 
SINGULAHES.  (Exbm»tv8,  p.  508,^.} 
SII'A'ini'M,  a  pi'^ci^  of  tap<'str\'  strptchnd  on  a 
frame,  which  rose  before  ttie  »tage  of  the  theatre 
(Fflatoit&a./  Cie./W.CW  6  ;  JuT.Tiii.  1(16), 
and  consequently  an»wvr^d  the  purpose  of  the 
drop  »cenc  with  us,  although,  contrary  to  our  prac- 
tiw,  it  was  depressed  when  the  play  began,  so  as 
to  gu  beleir  the  level  of  the  atage  (aa/aia  pnmtM- 
far,  Hor.  EpUl.  it  1. 189\  and  was  raised  again 
wln'u  til--  iHrfinnaiK-c  was  ci'iuluditT  (tol/untur, 
Ovid.  Met.  III.  Ill  lU).  From  the  last-ciled 
panaga  «•  Icam  tli^it  hmaan  figoiea  vera  f«pi»- 
t-  ntofl  npiii  it,  \\!h>4o  fcot  nppf.irod  tn  rest  upon 
tlic  sLa^^c  vvluii  this  screen  was  drawn  up.  Frmu 
a  passage  of  Virgil  (OiMiyk  iiL  S&)  Wa  farther 
UMLrn,  that  the  ^guica  aran  aanetimta  thoae  of 
BritoM  woren  in  the  cnnraas  and  niisin^  their 
arui-t  u\  l!i(>  attitinU'  of  lifting  np  a  purpli'  rurtiiiii, 
go  as  to  be  introduced  in  the  some  mauucr  as 
Atlantu,  Pcnae,  and  CARTATiDia. 

In  a  mnre  p»>nfm1  sen*c  sijKiri;rn  donrttfd  any 
pii-ce  ui  cloth  4»r  uiuvaM  sLrcltihed  upun  a  fianie. 
(giiintil.  vi.  1.  §  32.)  [J.Y.] 

SISTRUM  (trtlarpof),  a  mntical  instniment 
of  music,  used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  their 
ceremonit -i.  ami  ••>[><  l  i.illv  iu  tin-  worship  of  I>.s. 
(Ovid.  Met,  ix.  784,  Amor,  iu  13.  1 1,  iii.  9.  34, 
dt  Pam^  i.  1.  88.)  It  was  lidd  in  the  right  liand 
(tee  woodcut\  arnl  shaki-n,  frmr.  which  tinuni- 
•tauee  it  deriv.d  its  nuiue  {^aerti  re/u/fu  in  inii, 
Titiiill.  i.  3.  21).  Its  niivst  conmUMlfonn  is  seen  in 
the  right-hand  figure  of  the  ani.exed  woodcut, 
whidi  repteienta  an  aucitint  sistrum  formerly  be- 
toRging  «a  tha  libniiy  af  St  Ganotafii  at  Paria. 
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Plutarch  {dt  1$.  ri  Oflr.  pp.  GTO.  671.  rJ.  f?{(>pl!.> 
says,  that  the  shaking  of  the  tour  bars  within  the 
ctrcvlar  apais  repmenled  the  agiution  of  the  four 
cl.  tiients  w  ithin  the  niriip.ass  of  the  wurld,  l>y  which 
all  things  an*  coiittiiuaily  destroyed  and  re|>ro- 
duead,  and  that  the  cat  aad|tsred  upon  the  apsis 
vras  an  emblem  of  tka  wmm.    ApakwM  (JIfA  xi 


pp.  1  in.  1*21,  e<l.  Aldi)  (!efcriWs  the  sistnim  .is  a 
bronze  mttie  {aurtuoi  errpti<Kmimm\  coiuistin^  of  a 
narrow  pUte  curved  like  a  sword-belt  {kaliem»\ 
through  which  jias-ivod  a  fe-w  rods,  that  rrndon-d  a 
loud  shrill  sound.  He  says  iliat  these  iii&truutents 
were  soowtlBies  made  ot  silver  or  even  of  g^d. 
ile  alae  aNOM  to  intimate,  that  the  abakes  wtfa 
three  together  (ifryemino$  tctw),  whidi  wvM 
in.ike  n  sort  of  nide  music. 

The  introduction  of  the  worship  of  Isis  iota 
Italy  shortly  before  eamneneameat  ef  tba 
Christian  acra  made  the  Romans  familiar  with  thia 
instrument.  The  ** linigeri  calvj,  si«ttataquc  turija 
(Mart.  xii.  '2ii)  are  most  exactly  depicted  in  two 
paintings  found  at  Portici  {Ant.  d^ErtxJatio,  rol.  it. 
pp.  309 — 320),  and  containmg  the  two  figures  of  a 
print  of  Isis  and  a  woman  kneeling  at  her  altar, 
which  an  intiodiieed  iato  the  preceding  voodcvt. 
The  aaa  of  tha  aiitniRi  in  Egypt  as  a  nifiiarr  b- 
Btniment  to  collect  the  tTiKips  is  proliaWy  a  ficti  n. 
(Virg.  ^ea.  viii.  696  ;  Prapert  iii  11.  43.)  The 
sistrum  k  naed  in  Nabia  and  Abjiainia  ta  tba  paa* 
sent  day. 

Siitruin.  which  is  in  £\ci,  like  ScEPTRi  M,  a 
Greek  word  with  a  Latin  termination,  the  proper 
Latin  tana  for  it  baing  er^pitoca^aai,  it  MOietiaMa 
Qwdforaehitd^tattla.  (llaMklpSiv.54  ;  Polhiz, 
i.x.  127.)  £XT.J 

SITELLA.  [SITLLA.J 

8IT0  NAE  (<r«T«r«i).  [Srros.] 

SITOPIIY'LACES  ietTo<pv\aKn\  a  1,o.ird  of 
olUcera,  chosen  by  lot,  at  Allten*.  They  were  at 
first  three,  afterwards  increased  to  fifteen,  of  whom 
ten  were  for  the  dtr,  fire  for  the  Peiraeens.  Their 
bttsmets  was  partly  to  watch  the  arrival  of  the 
com  ships,  take  acc  lunt  of  the  qii.-^ntity  imported, 
and  see  that  the  import  laws  were  duljf  obecrved ; 
partir  to  watch  tbe  satci  ef  com  in  tbe  nailtet, 
and  take  care  that  the  prices  wore  fair  and  n"a?on- 
nule,  and  none  but  legal  weights  and  measures 
used  by  the  fbcton  ;  in  wbieb  respect  their  duties 
were  much  the  same  as  thoisc  of  thi-  A^'onim^mi 
Olid  Mctroiiomi  with  regard  to  other  saleable  articles. 
CSiro&J   Damoathenaa  icfen  ta  tba  antiy  in  tba 
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Ixtoks  of  the  Sitophylaeea  (Hfy  wapk  rdis  otro^i- 
\a^iy  ivoTpo^v)  to  prove  the  quantity  of  com 
iipported  firom  Pontus,  which  (he  says)  was  equal 
to  §iX  thai  came  from  clsewhecc^  owinj;  to  the 
libttrafity  of  Lemen,  king  of  tile  Baipoma,  who 
allowed  com  to  bf  exporttd  frt>m  Tli<  u(l<»«(ia  to 
Athens  free  of  duty.  (Demosth.  c.  Leptin.  466, 
467.)  Theae  book*  were  jnkMf  kept  by  the 
five  who  acted  for  the  Pcirnceus,  whose  esp"-  in! 
bosinesK  it  would  be  to  iiuipect  the  car|>«es  that 
W«reunlad<>n.  (Harpocr.  «.v.  2iro^^\a<c«f :  Hikrkh, 
ML  JScoK.  o^AtAau,  p.  8»,  2d  cd.)  [C.  R.  K.] 
8IT09  (crrroj),com.  The  soil  of  Attia^  tbough 
favoiimblc  to  llic  production  of  figs,  olivps,  tiiid 
grapes,  was  not  so  foroambie  fx  com ;  and  the 
pojMilatieii  being  Tpry  ewnidetaMefa  tin  iatnahing 
period  of  the  Athenim  ropnblic,  it  was  necessary 
to  import  com  for  their  subsistence.  Accordij^  to 
tbe  calculation  of  B<>ckh,  which  doe*  net  wiate 
rially  differ  from  that  of  mhcr  writers,  fherp  wrre 
13.%')U(J  frcpiTien  and  .'J<).5,00U  slites  residing  in 
Attiau  The  country,  which  contained  an  area  of 
64«000 stadia,  prodNGcd  annually  about  two  nillkMia 
«f  medimiri  of  com,  diiefly  barley.  The  mednnirat 
was  :iboiit  1  bushel,  3  unHoti'^,  an<l  .^  ".^  pint§,  or 
48  Attic  xo^<K"«  Axo*''«{  aas  considered  a  iiRir 
daSj  aUewanee  of  meal  (^^Mfiftfia  r^efJ^)  hr  a 
slave.  The  constimption  of  the  whole  pipnlation 
was  three  million  mediinni,  and  one-third  therefore 
was  imported.  It  came  from  the  countries  border- 
ing on  the  Euxine  Sea  (Pantni,a*  it  was  called  by 
tbe  Greeks),  and  more  especially  from  the  Cimme- 
rian Boip'tniK  and  the  Thraciaii  Chi'ri<nne*e  ;  idso 
froiQ  Syria,  Egypt,  Libya,  Cypms,  Rbodei,  Sicily, 
and  Cuboea.  Tbe  neeeMinei  of  tlio  AthetnuM 
made  them  exceedingly  anxious  to  secure  a  plenti- 
ful supjjly,  and  every  precaution  wns  taken  for  that 
purpose  by  the  government  as  well  as  by  tbe  legis- 
lator. Sunium  wns  fortitb-il,  in  order  that  the  corn 
Tessels  {atrajwytd  i\Kd&ts)  might  cumti  &afely 
roimd  the  pnmienbNry.  Shipe  of  war  were  ofteii 
omployed  to  ttatuj  the  caiip»  (wmpamiftirtar  rhr 
whoy)  bcTond  tiie  reach  of  ait  enemy.  ( Dem. 
Coran.  250.251,  c.  P..l,/cL  lail.)  When  Pollis, 
tbe  liacedaemonian  admiral,  was  stationed  with 
hii  fleet  off  Aegina,  tiM  AtbeniaM  enborked  in 
haste,  nnder  the  command  of  CbAbrias,and  offered 
him  Ittttb',  in  order  that  the  rom-ships,  which  had 
arrived  z»  far  aiOemestun  in  Kuhoea,  might  get 
into  Ae  Peiraeeus.  (Xenoph.  Hellm.  v.  4.  9  61.) 
One  of  tbe  principal  oVf  jects  of  Philip  in  his  attack 
on  HvTiuuiurn  was  that,  by  takinj?  that  city  he 
migbt  command  tbe  entnuce  to  the  £uzine,  and 
eo  miTe  it  in  hie  power  lo  dietreN  the  AthniiaiH 
!!i  :!i  com  trade.  Hence  the  gn  at  exertions  made 
by  Deiuosthcacs  to  relieve  the  Byzantines,  of  the 
success  of  whid  he  jitttly  beagle  (4»  Cbroo.  254, 
807,  326). 

The  measures  tikcn  by  the  Ifgislaturc  to  obtain 
supplies  of  com  may  appear  harsh,  and  their  policy 
ii  at  least  doubtful,  Irat  tbcj  etroQgiy  evince  the 
anxiety  of  the  people  en  the  labject  Exportation 
■wna  entirely  prohihited,  nor  was  any  Athenian  or 
resident  alien  allowed  to  carry  com  to  any  other 
pheo  than  Athens  {oiTxrftty  aWia  ^  'A^raC*). 
Whoever  did  so,  w.a.s  pimisliable  with  death.  (Dtni. 
e.  Phurm.9\H  ;  Lycurg.  c  Laxr.  151,  cd.  Supb.) 
Of  the  com  brought  into  the  Athenian  port  two- 
thirds  was  to  be  brought  into  the  city  and  sold 
there.  (Ilarpocr.  s.  o.  't.vt(k*\rtT^t  inwoplov.)  No 
ane  njgbt  laid  monajr  m  a  abip  that  did  not  nil 
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with  an  ezpren  enndition  to  bring  a  retnm  cargo, 
part  of  it  com,  lo  .\thens.    If  any  mcrcliant,  capi- 
talist, or  other  per«on  advanced  money  or  entered 
into  any  apaeneot  in  motnivention  of  these  laws, 
not  only  was  ho  lid»1atathe  penalty,  but  the  agree- 
ment itself  was  null  and  voiii,  nor  coidd  he  recover 
any  sura  of  iMMMy,  or  brinff  auj  action  in  reepoci 
thereof.  (Dcbl  a  inerit.  841,)  fnlHlBadoa  afpraiet 
th-  ntT-nHers  was  to  be  laid  before  the  iwtfuKiiTai 
rov  *fitropiav.    (Meier,  Att.  Proe.  p.  87.)  Strict 
regulation*  were  made  with  respect  to  tbe  mIo  of 
com  in  the  market.    Conspiracies  among  the  com- 
dealer*  (vnwAkeu)  to  buy  up  the  com  (irw»n7<r. 
Oau),  or  r.\\a»r  the  price  {uwnrrdytu  riis  rtfuki), 
were  poniahed  with  death.  Thqr  were  not  allowed 
to  nake  a  piafll  of  amo  tfaot  one  obd  in  ^  me- 
dimnus  ;  and  it  was  unlau-fnl  to  buy  more  than 
fifty  ^>opfu>l  at  a  time,    it  is  not  certain  what  the 
sixe  of  a  ^»fiU»  urn:  BOdch  suppose*  it  to  be 
about  as  much  as  amedimnns.    These  laws  remind 
ui  uf  our  own  statutes  against  en^rus^ing  and  re- 
grating  ;  but  they  appear  to  have  been  easily  evaded 
hj  ttw  oon-dealsn,  (Sao  tha  ■peeeh  of  Lysias 
mir&  •rflr  virwawXAr:  D»ni.  e  JMeapsotf.  1285.) 
The  sale  of  corn  was  placed  nnder  the  supervision 
of  a  special  board  of  officers  called  Sitofijflacet 
(mre^Awtr),  while  that  ef  all  other  naritetaUo 
commodities  was  superintended  by  the  n^mnomi. 
(Lys,  id.  165,  ed.  Steph.)    It  was  their  businesa 
to  see  that  meal  and  bread  were  of  the  proper 
quality,  and  aold  at  the  legal  weight  and  price. 
They  were  bound  to  detect  the  fimuds  of  the  factor 
and  the  baker,  and  (if  we  may  helieve  I.v  sias) 
they  sometimes  so&ted  death  for  their  want  of 
vigihinee.   Tho  node  ef  preeeeding  agaidit  them 
was  by  cIcraTTcAta  bofrrr  the  senate.  (PlatOtf« 
Froe.  mad  Klag.  vol.  ii.  p.  149.) 

Notwithstanding  these  canM  piovisiona,  scarei> 
ties  (<riTo8«ra<)  freijnrnily  occurred  at  Athens, 
either  from  bad  harvests,  the  misfortunes  of  war, 
or  other  accidental  causes.  The  state  then  made 
great  efforto  to  supply  th«  wanta  of  the  people  bj 
importing  large  quaatitlai  of  eoni,  and  wmm^  h  at 
a  low  prici  .  I'  blic  jjmnaries  were  kept  in  tlu 
Odeum,  Pompeum,  Long  Porch,  and  naval  store- 
house near  tho  eea.  (PoIIbxv  ijc  4S  ;  Dmn.  e. 
I'horm.  91??.)  Sitonim  ((rtr&vai)  were  appointed 
to  get  in  tbe  supply  and  uiauiigi!  the  s;ile.  De- 
mosthenes was  appointe<l  on  one  occasion  to  that 
office  (d»  Conm.  310.)  Persons  called  apodectat 
(ftmMrroj)  received  tbe  com,  measured  it  out, 
and  distributed  it  in  c<'rt.'iin  quantities.  (Pollux, 
viii.  1 14.)  Public-spirited  individuals  would  soiao* 
tinea  import  grria  at  their  own  expense,  and  eel! 
it  at  a  nuid.  rate  [)r)ce,  or  distribute  it  j;niluilou.sly. 
(Dem.  c  J'/wrin.  'JlH.)  \Vc  read  of  the  Athenian 
state  rroeivint;  presents  of  cum  from  klngl  and 
princofi.  Thus  Leucon,  kin^'  of  the  Bosporus,  sent 
a  large  present,  for  which  he  had  the  honour  of 
irikua  (exemption  from  customs-duties)  conferred 
on  him  hj  a  deoeo  of  the  people.  (Dem.  c  Leptm, 
467  :  aee  laocr.  Tptan(*r.  t70,  ed.  Steph.)  Psam> 
nieticbus.  an  Kcyjitian  prince,  sent  a  present  in 
Olymp.  ii^4,  DfUielrius  in  Olymp.  11 H.  'J,  Spar- 
tacoa,  king  of  the  Bos)Kirus,  a  few  years  after.  In 
later  t  nies,  that  made  by  the  Roman  Atticus  is 
well  known.  On  the  whole  of  this  «ul»icct  tho 
reader  is  referred  to  Rik-kh  {PulA,  Kvon.  t>/  Allims^ 
p.  77,  &€.,  2nd.  ed.),  where  also  be  will  find  tho 
varioa*  priee*  of  meal  and  btead  at  Athene  and 
oihsdetMKcopkiulj  explained*  At.to  tha  doiy 
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inyabic  on  the  imporUtioQ  of  corn,  Pmntb- 
oa'sTK. 

S'rot  in  strictlv  trlnif  /t^)ur,  hX^tra  barfrv ji'  ur, 
mvfKA  wkt-ai,  KpiQcu  Ltuirff,  &ffTu$  fekmU  brt*ni^  na^a 
Uirfey-inad.  Urot,  however,  i«  flAen  AppUad  to 
•U  kinds  of  eocn,  and  «v«n  in*  Ivgcr  MOM  to  pro- 
Tttiom  in  [C.  It  K.] 

SITOl'  I)IKR  (rTiToy  Sifcnl.  The  marriiLri- 
porttoa  {'pdiii)  boiiig  iateoded  u  a  proviMou  tor 
tk«  wffc,  altlMogh  it  wm  pud  to  tlw  huteiid  bv 
ber  £ather,  hntth.  r.  or  "ther  natural  gii.irdlun  (ku- 
|Mot),  if  anything  happened  to  »ever  tlie  m.-imagf 
contnct,  tM  Iraaband  or  hia  r<  presonuttivt*  waa 
boand  to  irpav  it  ;  or,  if  hr  fai  t-d  to  m,  hi-  was 
liable  to  pay  uu«re«t  upon  it  at  the  rati- <>t  (•l^'l^t^•^■Il 
per  cent  perannum  (/■■'  ii^r^a  MaAoit  roK»<pop»'iy). 
Tbif  waa  the  kw  in  caaeof  a  divotca  (Demoatb.  <u 
AVmt.  IS92>  ;  and  alao  whan,  after  a  eaotfiet  of 

mnrr!ai;v,  and  aft<T  ixiytiirnt  of  the  inarri.i;^!'  \y>T- 
tion,  (tic  intended  huiband  retitaed  to  perform  his 
Mi^ntfemenL  (Demottb.  e.  Apktk  SIS.)  Upon  the 
dratli  of  the  hii4)aml  witlxnil  elnliJren.  Xhf  wife 
and  her  UJ<jiify  wout  liA^k  lu  iho  iiatunil  giuirdian 
(Isacu*,  «/*  /'rrr.  Aer.  41,  ed.  Stcph.)  ;  but  if  he 
died  leaving  children,  aho  had  the  option  of  atajrinft 
witb  th«m  «r  fpnnif  back  to  her  Kvpun.  If  ahe  did 
the  liitti  r,  xhi'  chiliircn  (or  their  ifuaniiaii,  it  they 
w«fe  under  ittc)  were  bound  to  pay  back  the  par- 
tiaa  to  th»  «^<«f«  or  eigbtoen  per  cant,  intareat  in 
tht  meantime.  (Imeua,  de  I'jfrr.  her.  3H,  4^.  <  <!. 
Sit  ph.)  And  if  ahc  married  a^n,  hi-r  icvpiat  vtm 
bound  in  honour  to  give  the  aame  anm  to  her  new 
buabaiid.  ( Demoath. c  ^o«rf.  (ie </o^<*.  1 0 1 0  )  I'imui 
the  ttnnsfcrof  a  woman  from  one  huabaiid  to  another, 
which  waa  not  uncommon,  the  itpol^  waa  trana> 
farrod  witb  ber.  (Demoatb.  c  OmL  866.)  A  wo 
man^i  fivtane  waa  nmally  ae«ai«d  br  a  mortgage 

of  t!ir  liunliiiiid**  prnpcrty  ;  !<iit  wJx-tli.-r  tliin  wa* 
•o  ur  tiut,  hi'r  giiiirdtiiii,  in  any  of  the  cases  above 
mentioned,  might  bring  an  action  against  the  party 
■wliii  udjii^tly  witlilii-lii  it  ;  SiwTj  -wpoinhi,  \i\  rooivt-r 
the  priiKi^xl,  Sjkjj  witow,  tor  tiic  iiUt^rtfat.  I'he 
interest  was  called  ^imt  (alimony  or  mniiiteiMI^), 
bcOHMO  it  waa  tbe  income  out  of  which  the  womnn 
bad  to  ba  uunntained,  cU  h^tikitntvM  rpa-psu,  n 

JSiSoui^-Tj  rpAirotot  tit  rpo<pr}y  rah  yvi'ailit>.  (Har- 
pocr.  a;  V.  Slrof ;  Pollux,  %  iiL  ;  Demoatb,  c 
Jpkok.  na,  SS4.)  Tbe  word  riror  ia  oftan  vaad 
generally  for  provisions,  jtiit  as  we  use  tho  wonl 
Wmtl.  So  in  the  law,  which  required  the  ton  of 
■a  iwdAnft  to  maintain  hia  mother  when  he 
came  of  age  and  took  possession  of  her  inhcritanci-, 
tbe  expression  is  t^i*  oitw  firrptly  t(i  ^iijTjii. 
<I>.  iiioHth.  e.StrpA.  1135.)  The  allowance  for 
nuions  given  to  a<ridiafa  waa  oaUed  ainifivuf, 
(BSekb,  PM.  Beam,  of  AOmt,  p.  77%  3d  «d.> 
The  SIkh  (t/tou  was  tri>  il  before  tho  archon  in 
the  Odeum,  the  same  building  in  which  the  com 
granaries  were  kept,  which  muea  it  not  im^bnblr 
that  in  earlier  times  tlie  (irfrtulant  was  called  upon 
to  pay  the  damages  in  hmi^  that  is,  in  com  or  some 
other  sort  of  provisions  ;  tbangb  it  WM  aoan  ibniid 
to  he  moce  confeniont  to  crnnmnte  thia  for  a  money 
payment.  Thia  eanae,  like  the  Simt  vpoiic^f,  seems 
to  have  1>rloii;^ed  to  the  (nuriypi  6(Kai,ns  it  was  pre- 
sumed that  the  woman  could  not  wait  kmg  for  the 
means  of  ber  dailj  anbaiifance.  It  wn^iifarrot, 
for  the  ilnmaiies  wer  e!early  liqiildateil,  being  a 
mere  matter  of  calculation,  when  the  payment  of 
the  marriage  portion  was  provwl.  (Suidaa,  *.  r. 
*0»*h9  i  PoUox,  iii.47,  »il6a.  viil  31, 


soccus. 

Mticr,  Aa.  I'roc.  pp.  43,  423—427  j  PUtaei^ 
Proe.  mnd  Klap.  vol.  ii.  p.  266.)         [C  R.  K.] 

SITTYn.\K.  fl-iuKR.] 

SI'TULA,  <lim.  SITKI.LA  ('^pio),  was  pro- 
bably  a  bucket  or  tor  (irawing  wid  canjiay 
water  (Phiut.  Ampk.  ii.  2.  30),  but  waa  moie  aao- 
ally  applied  to  the  vessel  from  which  Iota  were 
(li^iw  ri :  .Sitrllri,  however,  was  more  commonly  used 
in  this  aigaificatiaa.  (PbuU.  Cat.  ii.  5.  3-1,  4^^  it.  & 
7,  1I«  lir.  nr.  8,  idi  IS.)  It  appears  tbat  tba 
v.'»»el  was  filled  with  water  (as  among  the  (Irv  eks, 
whence  the  word  and  thai  tho  lou  (tortet) 

were  niaeie  of  wood  {  aaid  tboagb  increasing  in 
size  Iteiow,  it  hut]  ft  narrow  neck,  mily  one  lot 
cotiUl  come  to  the  top  of  iha  water  at  the  fc^iuue 
time,  when  it  was  shaken.  (Situlam  hue  ttctam 
t^artacimmmma^m>rlm,}f\ma%,0M,x\.4, 17  ;  Cie. 
w  Farr.  0.51  ;  Vopiaci^  ft.)  Tbe«a«dMa4 
for  drawing  lots  wa!<  alv'  (.ailed  urn.t  or  oiv>  M 
well  as  Siiula  or  iiUella.  (Cic  m  Vutin.  14  ;  VaL 
Max.  tL  9.  g  4  :  Viif.  ^aa;  vl  431,  *c ;  Laam, 
V.  .1f>4,  with  Seh  .1.  :  compare  Pera,  iii.  48.) 

It  ta  important  to  understand  the  true  meaning 
of  Sitella,  since  almost  all  modem  wntera  hava 
auppoaed  that  the  name  of  SitclU  or  Cista  was 
given  indifferently  to  tbe  ballot-box,  into  which 
thot.e  who  voud  in  tho  mniilia  mid  courts  of 
justice  cast  their  tabcUac:  but  Wunder  (CWae 
ErfiUemmt,  p.  elriiL  Ac.)  Im  proved,  tbal  tbe 
opinion  of  Manutius  {de  Cumitiii  Romarth,  c.  Ij. 
p.  527,  ed.  Oraev.)  is  correct,  who  moiotauied  ihai 
the  Sitella  waa  tba  UTO,  bam.  wbiab  the  names  el 
the  tribes  rr  crnttiric*  were  drawn  rmt  hy  lot,  so 
that  each  uii^'ht  have  its  proper  pLice  ui  voiui^, 
and  that  the  Ciata  was  the  box  into 
whicb  tbe  tobellae  were  caat.  LCiar^J 
The  fbna  of  the  Sitella  ia  pwawaad  on 
a  coin  of  tlie  Cit-sbia  )ivn%y  which  it  iq*a> 
lented  in  the  annexed  cut. 

SOCCUS,  dim.  SO'CCULUa,  was  nearly  if  net 
altogether  equivnlent  in  meanina;  to  Ci«EPiii.t.  and 
denoted  a  slipper  ur  luw  ^huc,  wLich  did  not  ht 
closely,  and  was  not  fiutened  by  any  tie.  (lai^ 
Or^.  xix.  33.)  Sbuea  of  this  description  were 
worn,  more  especially  unong  the  Greeks  tt^f^ther 
with  the  PjiLLirsi,  both  by  men  and  hy  wameii. 
Bot  tboae  appropriated  to  tbe  female  i«x  wece 
finer  and  nmreomamentad  (PIni.  tf.  M  iz.  35.  a.36  ; 

S,H-rui  iiiwi'f'n'.'i,  SiK't  fa/i'i;.  .V2,  I'ff.  //.  2),  although 
liioae  worn  by  lucu  were  likcwt^ic*  iu  ioitie  inataoc«a 
richly  adorned  according  to  the  taste  and  maaaa  ot 
thewaanb  (Plaat.  Ah«&.  it.  3. 
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For  the  rauoot  mcntkMied  «iid«r  the  artidm 
Baza  end  Crbtida  the  Soean  wu  irom  by 

comic  ncti  i  ^  (  n»r.  Jr»  /'otV.  ;''>.  HMj^and  wa*  in 
tbu  nepect  oppoaed  to  the  Cotiu  rnits.  (Mart 
viiL3.l3  ;  ¥Vm.E^ut.bc  7.)  The  preceding  wood- 
cnt  ii  takvn  from  an  ancient  painting;  of  a  (jufToon 
[MiMuiiJ,  who  ia  daocingio  ioose  yellow  slippers 
(MMM  Mccitm,  CataU.  l^kkaL  JmL  lU).  Thia 
WM  oae  ef  their  moat  common  coloura.  (De  L'Aol- 
aaye,  SaU,  TklaL  pl.iv.)  [Solsa.]       \3.  Y.J 

SoCl  ETAS.    Socii'U*  is  cliiased  by  (iaius  (iii. 

J3d>  and  in  the  Inatitutiooi  of  JtutiuiaB  among 
tboM  ohUgBtjeoee  wUeb  ariee  Cooeenn.  When 

•cvcnil  perMoa  unite  for  a  common  pnrpfl»c,  which 
ia  legal,  and  contribute  the  neceaaary  muiUM,  auch 
a  nnion  is  S«k  i  c  taa,  and  the  penona  are  Socii.  ( Dig. 
17.  tit.  2.  a.  57.)  The  contract  of  Societaa  ni)i;>it 
either  be  made  in  worda  or  by  the  acta  of  the  pnr- 
tiea,  or  by  ih<»  conacnt  of  the  parties  signirit-d 
thraqgh  third  peitooa :  it  requircKd  no  particolar 
form  of  agreement.  A  BodetM  ra^ht  be  fonned 
citfuT  for  the  Nike  of  >;ain  to  arise  from  the  dealirifis 
and  labour  of  ibe  Suui  (yttogrim),  or  not,  Socit  Uu 
for  the  purpoM  of  quaeatua  correapondc  to  the  Kng- 
liah  Partnership.  A  S<><.ieUu  might  be  formed 
which  ahould  cunipnsc  all  the  property  of  the  Socii 
(joctefcw  ootNium  Aonomm)  ;  in  which  caae  as  itoon 
aa  the  Societaa  waa  fbrxned,  all  the  profierty  of  all 
the  Socii  immediately  beoune  eommoo  (ret  (ptae 
eoemntiuui  sunt  cvntiniu)  ciimmiatwiulur).  But  the 
Societal  might  be  limited  to  a  part  of  the  property 
«r  the  Socii  «r  to  a  ibgle  thio(^at  the  \Mjmg  and 
acllina;  of  slaves,  or  to  tarryinjr  on  trade  in  n  par- 
ticular thiug  jji  a  particuliir  placx*.  (Cic.  pro  I'. 
QMMlMy  c  S.)  The  communion  of  property  in  a 
Societaa  might  alao  be  limited  to  tho  nee  of  the 
thin;;a.  A  Societaa  might  be  famed  either  «■ 
per/tduum,  that  is,  ao  lonj;  as  the  parties  lived,  or 
od  tmigm  or  aa  tmi^om  or  tub  eomditione,  (Dig.  1 7> 
titSLn].) 

Kach  ScKius  viTAs  1»ound  to  contribute  towards 
the  objecta  of  the  Socicuw  accorduig  to  the  tennt 
of  the  contract  But  it  wae  net  aeeewaiy  that  all 
the  Si'cil  should  contribute  money :  onemightaop- 
ply  inoiay  and  another  might  aupply  hbour  (o;wi), 
and  the  profit  might  be  divi»iblc  brtwti-n  tiieui, 
foi  the  labour  of  ooe  night  be  aa  mluAblc  oa  the 
money  ef  die  edier.   In  dio  com  of  Roaehu  the 

actor,  Fannius  had  a  slave  PanurgUA,  who  by 
^rcement  beiwet'U  iioM-iu*  aiid  I'iuuiiua  waa  made 
weir  joint  property  {communis).  Rosciua  puid 
nothing  for  his  onv  rialf  of  ihc  man,  but  he  under- 
took to  inainict  him  in  his  art.  Apparently  they 
frtfftmt  paitnera  in  the  man  in  equal  aharea,  for 
Cicero  ooBBnIana  of  the  tcnoi  of  tho  Societaa  on 
the  part  or  RoMnaa  wheaa  initraetwn  worA 
niueti  more  than  tlie  price  of  tl>c  akvc  before  he  w  a^ 
taught  hiaart  (Cic  pro  Q.  Jtotcio  Com.  10.)  The 
^pvcment  between  toe  Socii  might  alao  be,  that 
one  S<Kiu«  should  siiBUiin  no  lo'-s  and  shou'd  have 
a  share  of  the  gain,  pru\td«;d  hiit  labour  was  so 
vahiaUoao  to  render  it  equitable  for  liim  to  become 
a  paruier  on  aiich  terms.  If  the  share*  of  the  Socii 
were  not  fixed  by  agreement  they  were  conaidered 
to  be  equal.  (Dif;.  17.  lit.  2.  s.  *Jf.)  One  lartn.  r 
night  have  two  or  more  abarea,  and  another  might 
have  only  one,  if  thnr  cenlrihuttoui  to  the  Bocietna 
in  money  or  in  labour  were  in  these  prr.portions. 
If  the  agreement  waa  merely  as  to  the  dirision  of 
profit,  it  foUowod  that  the  Socii  must  bear  the 
kMM  in  tfaa  mme  pogaHkn,  £ach  Sodoa  wae 
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rniswerable  to  the  otheia  for  bia  conduct  in  tho 
inanageroeat  of  the  bunDeas :  be  waa  bound  to  uiic 
Diligentia  and  waa  aiiawi  rablo  for  any  i'<ss  through 
Culpa.  The  action  which  one  aociua  bad  againat 
aooUMr  bi  respect  of  tho  oentiaet  of  paitaonhip, 
was  an  actio  d;r  ctn  nnd  cjilled  Pro  Socio  few  ntm 
arhUrum  pro  *of'o  udr-t/erit  Qu.  Hotdum^  dlC  f  Cic* 

pro  Q.  Rotdo  (hm^i)).    The  action  might  bo 

brought  for  any  breach  of  the  agreement  nf  pnrt- 
nership,  for  an  account  and  for  a  disaolution.  A 
fiartner  might  transfer  his  interest  to  another  |ier- 
aon,  but  thia  traoafer  did  not  make  that  other  per- 
aon  a  partner,  far  conaaatofall  partiee  mm  coaential 
to  a  Societaa :  in  fact  auch  a  transfer  was  a  di»8>> 
lution  of  the  partnership,  and  the  pcraon  to  whom 
the  transfer  waa  made  might  httn  hia  action  Do 
Communi  dividundo.  But  there  miicht  bo  the  pm 
tiocxQ  actio  against  the  herea  of  a  aociua,  fur  though 
the  herea  is  not  a  socioa,  yet  he  auccoeda  to  the  in- 
tereat  of  his  teetator  intestate  in  the  ptrtntnihip 
(eMoAononto  MwatMor  nt;  Dig.  17.  tit;  1  a.  61 

luich  tocios  had  a  rfght  of  action  in  proportiaa 
to  his  interest  againat  any  person  with  whom  any 
of  the  socii  had  contmcted,  if  the  socii  had  com- 
missioned him  to  make  tlio  coiitract  or  luid  ap- 
proved of  the  contract ;  or  if  it  waa  an  action 
ariaifla  finmi  a  delict.  Thna  in  tho  case  of  Roedua 
and  rannius,  they  had  aevoiaUy  iood  a  thM  ponon 
in  res[K-ct  of  their  several  claima  aa  partners,  and 
yet  Fannius  still  claimed  the  half  of  what  Rosciua 
had  recovered  b  respect  of  hia  ahare  in  tho  pBrt* 
mnhip.  (ProQ.  I{o»c.  Com.  11,  17,  Hi)  In  all 
other  OiAts  the  person  who  madi:  the  contract  could 
alone  aue.  All  the  aocii  could  be  aucd  if  thqf  had 
all  joined  in  tho  «onti«Gt  with  a  third  |ienoa,  and 
end  m  proportion  to  hb  iinro.  If  onondui  eon- 
tnicted  on  behalf  of  all,  being  commissioned  to  do 
so,  all  were  liable  to  the  full  amount  (in  »ol*dmm)m 
If  a  aocioa  borrowed  money,  the  other  sodi  wefo 
in  no  case  bound  by  hia  contract,  unless  the  money 
had  been  broiuht  into  the  common  atock.  In  fact 
the  deatiqfi  of  one  pactnor  did  not  bind  the  other 
portnen,  except  in  such  caaca  as  thev  would  be 
bound  independent  of  the  exiatcnce  of  the  Societaa. 
Condemnatio  in  an  Actio  Pro  8odo  WM  MnottmM 
attended  with  Infamia. 

A  Socwtaa,  anleio  it  waa  (or  a  linutcd  period, 
could  be  ended  at  the  pleasiirr  rf  any  one  of  the 
frocii :  any  member  of  the  body  tould  give  notice 
of  dissolution  wiienhe  pleaiod {renuniiure »ocieiuli\ 
and  therefore  the  Societaa  was  dis»ohcd  {luJfilur). 
But  in  the  case  of  a  aocietaa  ouiniutu  bouunini,  if 
one  aociua  had  been  appointed  herea,  he  could  not 
bj  givii^  notice  of  diaoolnsion  da&aad  hk  eo- 
partaen  St  thdr  dhara  «tf  tho  hocedilM.  The  death 
of  a  partner  dissolved  the  Societaa  ;  and  a  Capitia 
diiuiiiuiiu  waa  aaid  to  hare  the  aame  etfect  If  the 
property  of  any  one  of  tho  aocii  waa  aold  either 
publice  {hjnorumjiuU'u'xitiij)  nr  privatim,  the  Soeii  Uta 
waa  di&sohcd.  It  waa  also  diaaolved  when  the 
purpose  for  which  it  waa  formad  vaa  accomplished  ; 
or  tiio  thing!  in  wkkh  there  waa  a  Societaa,  had 
ceoaed  to  exbt ;  or  by  the  !a{>ge  of  the  time  for 
which  it  waa  formed. 

If  on  the  diaa(Jution  of  a  partnership  there  was 
no  profit,  hut  a  loot  to  imtmn,  the  kno  waa  bonie^ 
as  already  atated,  by  the  socii  in  proportion  to  their 
shares.  If  one  man  coutribuu  d  money  and  another 
labour,  and  then  waa  a  loss,  how  km  the  leoi 
bon»?  If  the  OMnqr  and  the  labour  vwft  coo- 
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nkrtd  eqai Talent,  it  would  ae«m  to  follow  tluit 
mtU  tiM 


t'nt  of  tbe  debu,  the 


by 

\ho  paymt'nt  of  tbe  debt*,  thcr-  sh  iild  he  no  p*-- 
cuiiiarv  cofiti-ibutinn  hy  the  person  who  supplied 
the  labour.  Tkit  principl*  is  a  eooNqiMMa  of 
what  Giiiiij  state*  titat  the  capital  of  one  and  th« 
labour  of  another  might  be  comidered  equal,  and 
the  gain  night  be  divided,  and  if  there  was  a  loM 
llM  km  nwt  dindad  in  tto  sazne  pnpaftMB. 
SocmIsIm  wwv  Amtd  ttt  the  purpoMi  ftiw* 

big  th«»  pnblir  rpvpnue*.  [Pi-hi-ICANL] 

COaius,  iii.  148—154  ;  Dig.  17.  tit.3;  lostS. 
tit.9(! :        4  tit  87  •  Mtthtentmicls  iMHm 

Jhr  CutfHi        liitfn.  Hechts.  8.  4(1,  4y. )     [O.  L.] 

S ()  (' n  {ffbiJLfMxoi).  In  the  Miriy  times,  when 
Rome  fonned  equal  alliances  with  any  of  the  sur- 
rounding nations,  these  nations  were  called  Socii. 
(Liv.  iL  53.)  After  the  disoolation  of  the  Latin 
hagne,  wh«n  the  name  Latitti^  «r  Nomm  LMinwm^ 
WM  artflldidly  applied  to  a  gnat  tneaAmt  of  It*- 

linns,  fi'w  niily  ijf  a"i  in  w.Tt'  rr.'il  in!ia1>!t.'ints  of 
tho  old  Latin  towns,  and  the  majority  of  whom 
)ind  hrrn  SMlAe  Latins  by  the  will  and  th«  Uw  «f 
Romi>.  thrrp  npcrsKtrily  nmw  n  ditTtroncr  iM-twt  en 
these  Latins  xuid  the  Swrii,  and  the  expression 
Sodi  S^omen  Latinum  is  one  of  the  old  asrndeta, 
instead  of  Sack  at  Nomm  LatimmM,  The'ludiut 
lIliM  tgnfai  ttost  1m  dwtimnitsbed  fron  fcivign  «!•> 
lies.  Of  the  latter  wr  sliall  sp<^ik  horeafter.  The 
lulian  allies  coiuistcd,  fur  the  most  part,  of  such 
natioiM  as  bad  cidter  been  eenqoered  If  the  Ro- 
mans, or  had  come  umlrr  tlieir  dinninton  by  other 
circumstances.  When  such  nations  formed  an 
alliance  with  Rome,  thqr  gCMially  retained  their 
own  laws  ;  or  if  at  first  they  wcfenot  allowed  this 
pnvilege,  they  afterwards  receired  them  back  again. 
The  condition  of  the  Italian  allies  varied,  and 
mainl/  depended  npen  the  manner  in  which  they 
liad  cone  vader  the  Roman  AominMn  (lAr.  vni  2!*, 
ix.  20)  ;  but  in  reality  th.  y  were  always  depend- 
ent upon  Rome.  Niebuhr  (//uf.  o/ Rome^  voL  iii 
n.  616)  considers  that  then  were  two  main  een- 
nltioin  of  the  Socii,  anal  ic  m;?  nr  f»qim1  Xn  thosie  of 
the  pruvinciaia,  that  is  that  liiey  wire  eithi  r 
/oeJerati  ec  Hvrt  (iMmiiMf,  Cie.  e.  Verr.  iii.  G). 
Tbe  former  were  such  as  had  formed  an  alliance 
with  Rome,  which  was  sworn  to  by  both  parties  ; 
the  latter  were  tho.»c  pNijile  to  whom  the  senate 
had  restored  their  autonomy  after  thev  were  con- 
quered, ineh  as  the  Hemieaa  towns.  (lAr.  is.  43.) 
Bill  the  condition  of  CAch  of  these  classes  nuist 
again  have  been  modified  according  to  cirtum- 
•tancce.  Hie  eases  in  whieli  Rom<^  had  on  equal 
alliance  with  tuitions  or  towrtx  of  iLily  bix-aine 
gmdually  fewer  in  number  :  alliance*  of  tins  kind 
existed  indeed  for  a  long  time  with  Tibur,  Pme- 
n«»te»  Naples,  and  others  (Polrb.  vi.  U  ;  Lit. 
zllll.  i  i  die.  jwv  AtlK.  8) ;  but  these  plaeee  w»re, 
nevertheless,  in  reality  as  depontient  as  the  nthiT 
Socii.  It  was  only  a  few  people,  such  as  the 
Oamertee  and  Hetaeleana,  tnat  m&intdned  the 
rights  of  their  equal  alliance  with  Rome  down  to 
a  very  late  time.  (Ltv.  xxviii.  45  ;  Flat  Mar. 
38 1  Cia pi»  M.  20,  pro  AnL  4.)  With  these 
ftw  exceptions,  most  of  the  Italians  were  either 
Bocii  (in  the  later  sense)  or  Lattnl  During  the 
latter  p^riixl  of  the  rrpuMic  they  had  the  connu- 
bium  with  Rome  (Uiodor.  ExttrpL  Mai^  uxvii.  6), 
Imt  net  tlw  mffinge  of  the  Latiu.  It  lonietimcs 
taypwie<^  aa  in  tha  mm 
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mm,  that  a  fordgn  individual  was  honoured  bj  the 
senate  bjr  Wing  registered  aneng  the  Italian  8eefl 

tociorum  fKruiHhtm  r.^!  '■-'  >.  :T!ij  in  th!a  raw 
the  Senate  provided  Intn  ub  a  house  audkuids  in 
some  mrt  of  I  ',aly.    (  Lir.  xliv.  16.) 

Although  the  allica  had  their  own  laws,  tha 
senate,  in  cases  where  it  appeared  conducive  to  the 
geiK'r.i!  welfare,  miftht  command  tlit^  to  submit  to 
aay  ordinance  it  might  issaea  aa  ia  tlM  caw  of  th« 
SenatnseensnltMB  ia  RncdiataiibaB.  (Lir.  msb 
M.)  Many  rcgulatini  fl  ai  r,  \\!i:rh  were  part  of 
the  llouuui  law,  especially  such  as  related  to  usury, 
sureties,  wills,  and  innnroerabie  other  tbaigs  (Liv. 
mv.  7  ;  Gn-i!  ,  iij.  1-21,  A:c.  ;  Cic  fro  IUill>.  fi), 
were  introdnctsi  among  the  Sticii.  and  nomin.iUy 
receited  by  them  voluntarily.  (Cic  Le,;  OclL  xvL 
13,  xix.  8.)  The  Romans  thus  gradually  united 
the  Italiuis  with  thenselvem  by  introdndng  their 
own  laws  amonii  them  ;  l<  )t  they  did  not  grant 
to  them  the  saaM  dvie  hghtt  the  Soea  altinNtefy 
(iflHastded  tiMHi  anna  in  tnefr  Imndii 

Amonj  the  duties  which  thi  Tr.  lian  S<vil  had  to 
perform  towards  Rome  the  following  are  the  phn- 
dpal  eaea  t  iImt  had  to  tend  sulMidies  in  treofM, 
money,  mm,  snip*,  and  other  things,  wh»'!T^vfT 
Home  demanded  iheiii.  (Liv.  xxvi.  xxvui.  4a, 
XXXV.  16,  Ac.)  Tbe  number  of  tRMips  reqviatte 
lar  oomitettng  or  increadaf  tbe  Roman  armies  was 
detWid  every  year  by  the  Mmtte  (Liv.  ^pat*im\ 
and  the  consuls  fixed  the  amount  which  each  allied 
nation  had  to  send,  in  proportioo  to  its  population 
capable  of  heminf  alma,  ef  wliiA  cadi  naoan  ww 
oMi-i-4  to  draw  up  nmirate  lists,  called  Jhrmulne. 
(Liv.  xxxiv.  56  ;  Polyk  ii.  23,  &.c;  Liv.  xxn.  .S7, 
xxvii.  10.)  The  consul  also  appointed  the  place 
and  time  at  which  the  troops  of  the  Socii,  each  part 
under  its  own  lender,  had  to  meet  him  and  his 
legions.  f  Polyb.  vi.  21,  2fi  ;  Liv.  zxxiv.  56, 
xxxvi  S»  xli.  5.)  The  iufiuitiy  of  tlm  alliea  in  a 
conanlar  annj  wao  nnallj  tneee  uauMiaHi  Ann 
that  of  the  Romans;  &<"  rn' airy  was  generally 
three  times  the  number  of  the  Romans  (Polyb.  iiL 
IM,  vL  M,  SO)  :  Vat  these  numerical  proportions 
were  not  .nlways  observed.  (Polyb.  ii  24,  iii.  72.) 
The  con.«uls  appointed  twelve  praefKts  as  com- 
manders of  the  socii,  and  their  power  answered  to 
that  of  the  twelve  military  tribunes  in  the  cawdar 
legions.  (Polyb.  vi.26,  37.)  These  ptnefects,  who 
wt  re  proltal  1\  t  iV  ii  from  the  allies  themselves, and 
not  from  the  Romans,  selected  a  third  of  the  cmvalrj, 
and  a  flMt  of  tlia  intetiy  ef  the  SoeK,  wlw  ftnaed 
a  select  detachment  for  extraordinary  caAes,  and 
who  were  called  the  ertraw^iuarii.  The  n»- 
maining  body  of  the  Socii  was  then  divided  into 
two  ports,  allied  the  ri^rht  and  the  left  win^. 
(Polyb.  Le.:  Liv.  xixi.  21,  xxxr.  b.)  The  in- 
fiuitry  of  the  wings  was,  as  usual,  divided  into 
cohoria,  and  the  cavaliy  arte  tannaa.  In  atna 
caseo  dbo  kfieni  wm  Ihrmed  ef  tbe  SacH.  (Ur. 
xxxvli.  J.O.)  Pay  and  elothit  t-  u  i  re  given  to  the 
allied  troops  by  the  states  or  towns  to  which  they 
belonged,  and  which  appointed  qtmestars  or  pay- 
ni.\slL  rs  for  this  purpose  (  Polyb.  vi.  21  ;  Cic.  c.  Verr. 
V.  24) ;  but  Rome  furnished  them  with  provisions 
at  the  expeOM  of  the  repuUie :  tfco  inmntry  re* 
ceivcd  tbe  nma  aa  the  Roman  infiintry,  but  the 
cavalry  only  received  two-thirds  of  what  was  given 
to  the  Roman  cavalry.  (Polyb.  vi.  89  ;  Cic  pro 
Bali.  20.)  Jn  the  distribution  of  the  a|Nil  and  of 
conquered  landa  thej  frequently  nerivad  Hm  Maa 
■ban  at  tba  Bmhuh  (Liv.  xL  dS^  sKL  7,  IS, 
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xIt.  43,  xlii.  4.)   The  Socii  were  also  Bomptimcs 

tent  out  ns  cnlonists  with  fitt  RdCttlU.  (Appian, 

de  BeU,  Oto.  i  34.)  Th«gr  mm  iMrer  allowed  to 
take  up  amw  of  their  own  accord,  and  ditputet 
aniDng  them  were  settled  1  y  tli  '  .^i  :iatc.  Notwith- 
•tanding  all  thii,  the  aocii  fell  nadaally  onder  Uw 
•rbitmiT  rule  of  tke  lOMte  ana  tli«  nnftitralet  of 
Rome  ;  and  aft^^r  the  year  B.C  173,  it  even  be- 
came ctutomaiy  for  magiatnites,  wheo  they  travelled 
ttnmgli  Ilalf,  to  Mquin  tho  ntiidritief  of  allii^ 
towns  to  pay  homape  to  thrm,  to  provide  them 
with  a  residence^  and  to  fumUh  them  with  beaoU 
of  harden  when  they  continued  their  jonmey. 
(Liv.  zliL  i.)  Oellna  (z.  8)  iMntioDa  a  noraber 
tt  aiber  vanliaiM,  wUen  flio  Renmi  nigiilnitM 
iiifliclod  upon  the  Socii,  v.lio  rniilJ  not  vrntur-j  to 
aeek  any  redresa  against  them.  The  oidy  way 
flir  the  olUes  to  obtaiB  pwtoctka  afoinst  »nch 
arbitrary  proceedings,  was  to  enter  into  a  kin  !  of 
clientela  with  some  influential  and  powerful  Ro- 
man, as  the  Somnites  were  in  the  clientela  of 
FabrictiM  JUatdmia  (VaL  Max.  iv.  S.  §  6),  and 
the  wnatC!,  which  was  at  all  tiaies  regarded  as  the 
c!il  T  jjr  ;(  rt  r  of  the  Socii,  not  only  recognised 
such  a  relation  of  clientela  between  8ocii  and  a 
Koman  citizen,  bat  even  referred  to  rach  patrrms 
cases  for  deci«ion  which  otherwise  it  might  have 
decided  itwif.  (Dionys.  ii.  11  ;  Liy.  ix.  20  ;  Cic. 
pro SmU.  21.)  Socii  who  ivTolted  against  Rome  were 
fioqaently  punished  with  the  loss  of  their  freedom, 
or  of  the  honour  of  setring  in  the  Roman  armies. 
(Gell. /.<•.;  Appian,  ric  Ii<i''.  If  inntb.  61;  Strab.  v. 
p.  385,  tL  p.  989 ;  Feat  a.  v.  lintkmi.)  ^  Such 
puBiahawBta  lunvavw  vaiiod  oeeordntg  ta  cimin* 
stances.  After  repeated  and  frii:tl  m  attempt*  to 
obtain  the  full  iioman  franchise  by  means, 
tho  Italian  allies  broke  oat  in  open  war  agaioit 
Rome,  the  result  of  which  was  that  she  was  com- 
pelled to  grant  what  she  bad  before  obstinately  re- 
fused. 

After  the  ciritas  had  been  obtained  by  all  tbo 
Italinw  hf  tira  Lex  Jidia  do  Civitate,  the  lola^ 


of  the  Itn 


to  Rome  ceased.    But  Rome 


had  long  tH:fore  this  event  applied  the  umm  Socii 
to  Ibnign  nations  also  which  were  allied  with 
Rome,  though  thf  Mii':tnini^  of  the  word  in  this 
case  differed  from  iliat  of  the  Socii  Italici.  Liry 
(zzxiT.  57  ;  com  p.  zzxr.  46)  distinguishes  two 
pcincipal  kinds  of  alliaacoi  witk  foreign  nations : 
1.  Jmim  luqtam^  sneh  ai  night  be  concluded 
either  after  a  war  in  which  neither  party  had 
gained  a  decisive  victory,  or  with  a  nation  with 
idrieh  Ronto  had  never  boan  at  var  {  9.  a  Jbtim 
mitpinm,  when  a  foreign  nation  conquered  by  the 
Romans  was  obliged  to  oiter  the  alliance  on  any 
tanas  proposed  by  tte«MifHNn.  la  Ike  latter 
case  the  foreign  nation  was  subject  to  Rome,  and 
obliged  to  comply  with  anything  that  Rome  might 
demand.  But  all  foreign  Socii,  whether  they 
had  an  equal  or  aneqaal  aUianee,  were  oUiged 
to  Mod  talMidiw  ia  tnopo  when  IfaNBo  denanded 
them  ;  theee  troops,  however,  did  not,  like  those 
of  the  Italian  Socii,  serve  in  the  line,  but  were 
enployed  as  light*armed  soldiers,  and  weie  called 
miliitt  amj'iliarrj,  ouriliariiy  amwUid,  or  sotnetimeg 
au»Hia  externa,  (Polyb.  iL  32  ;  Liv.  xxi.  4ti,  &c, 
xxii.  22,  xxvn.  37,  xxxv.  11,  xliL  29,  85.)  To- 
vardo  the  end  of  the  icpMkatt  theRoBiBn  alliei, 
whether  they  were  nationa  w  khifs,  aank  dews  to 
the  CMFiditi  11  of  mere  subjects  or  vassals  of  Rome, 
whoao  Cn^dom  and  indepeadeoce  coDtiated  in  | 


SORTES.  im 

nothing  bat  a  name.  (Walter,  Gexk,  d.  E'im, 
ReeAts,  p.  192^  &C. ;  ooa^aie  FoBDnutTAa  Cm* 

TATKK)  [L.  S.1  . 

SO'CIO,  PRO,  ACTIO.  [SoUKTAs.] 

SO'CIUS.  [SOCIBTAH.] 
SODA'LES.  [COLLMIDM.] 

BODA'LES  AU0UfiTA'LE8.[A  voi78TAta&1 

SODA'LES  TITII.  [Titii.] 

SODALITIUM.  [AaiBiTta.] 

SOLATIUM.  [HoaoMoivv,  p.  616,  b  ; 
DoMtrs,  p.  4-2"i.  h.] 

HO' LEA  was  tile  simplest  kmd  of  sandal  [SaN- 
dalium],  consisting  of  a  sole  with  little  more  ta 
fiuten  it  to  the  Awt  than  e  strap  acfoss  the  instepL 
(Oettiofl,  iH.  14,  zni.  21.)  It  was  sometimes 
made  n'"  v,  i  sr!  i  Tsid.  ^'MV;.  xix.  33),  and  worn  by 
rustics  (»«iAaw«««A,a,  TheocriL  xxv.  102, 103),  te- 
semblinfr  probaUy  the  wooden  aandab  which  now 
form  part  of  the  dress  of  the  Capuchins.  The 
8o!ea,  as  worn  by  the  upper  classes,  was  adapted 
chiefly  for  wearing  in  the  boose,  so  that  when  a 
man  went  ont  to  dinner,  he  walked  in  shoes 
[Calcxcs].  taking  with  him  slippers  [Soccrs]  or 
soli-ae,  which  he  put  on  when  he  entered  the 
house.  Before  reclining  at  table,  these  were  taken 
away  by  a  servant  (tee  woodcut,  p.  308  ;  Plant 

True.  ii.  4.  16  ;  Ovid  Jr  Ajv.  ii.  '212  ;  Mart  viii. 
59.  14)  J  consequeiitl  V  '>\  hi  ii  dinner  was  over  it 
was  necessary  to  ca;:  ti  r  tl  rm  (Plant.  Trvc;  ii. 
4.  \'2,  Af<ut.  il  1.  .37  :  Hor.  .Sai.  ii.  8.  77.)  But, 
according  to  tho  stale  of  the  roads  or  of  the  wea- 
ther, the  shoes  or  boots  were  again  pat  on  in  order 
to  return  home,  the  aoleae  being  cairied,  ae  b«foia» 
nder  the  ana.  (Hor.  JSJmH  1. 18. 15.)  Wlun 
circumstances  wi  re  favourable,  this  change  of  UtO 
shoes  fur  slippers  or  soieae  was  not  considered 
necessary,  the  latter  baing  wom  in  the  atieeta. 
(Mart  xii.  88.) 

Soletm  Ufrnear,  soles  or  shoes  of  wood,  were  put 
on,  under  the  authority  of  the  Roman  law,  either 
for  the  purpose  of  tortore,  or  nerhaaa  mefcly  to  ia- 
dieate  the  condition  of  a  enminal,  or  to  prevent 
his  escap,'.  yV'u. .  lu^^rr.t.  ii  'n,  Hercvn.  i.  13.) 
In  domestic  life  the  sandal  commonly  worn  by 
females  was  often  ased  to  ehastise  a  husband  and 
to  bring  him  into  subjection.  fMennrder,  p.  68. 
1  >!(>,  cd.  Meineke :  aoUa  of/jHrtpibere  ruLrOy  I'en,  v. 
16fl;  Ktndntio^  Ter.  Euuucit.  v.  8.  4;  Jnv.  vL  516.) 

Iron  shoes  (jtoUae  fcrreae)  were  pat  <m  the  feet  of 
moles  (Catnll.  xvti.  '2G)  ;  but  instead  of  this,  Nero 
had  bis  mules  shod  w'wh  ?■!  or  (Sueton.  AVro,  ."?()), 

and  his  empress  Poppan  her's  with  gold.  (Plin. 
N,  xsoaU  1 1.  &  40.)  [3.  Y.] 

SO'LIDUS.    (AvnrM,  p.  I82,b.] 
SOLITAURT'LIA.  tSACRmciUM,p.  1000,a  j 
LusTR.vTin,  p.  7 1 9,  b ;  nd  woodcut  on  lOld.] 
SO'MUM.    [Balvxax,  p.  191  ;  THRONVab] 
SOPHRONISTAE.  LGvmnasium,  p.58l,b.] 
SORTES,  lots.    It  was  a  frequent  practice 
among  the  Italian  nationa  to  endeaveor  to  aaoertaia 
a  knowledge  of  fatafa  eventa  by  drawing  lota 
(*ortfi):  in  many  of  the  ancient  Itrilian  temples 
the  will  of  the  gods  was  consulted  in  this  way,  as 
at  Praeneste,  Caere,  Ac  [Oraculum,  p.  843,  a.] 
Respecting  the  iBMniag  of  S«t  aea Cw;^  XMr^ 

li.  41. 

These  sortes  or  lots  were  usually  little  tablets  or 
coonten,  made  of  weed  or  otlMBr  laateriaU,  and 
were  commonly  thrown  hrte  a  attefla  or  nm,  filled 

with  water,  as  is  explained  under  Sittjla.  The 
lots  were  Bomettmes  thrown  like  dice.   (Suet.  'l\b. 
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14.)  Th«  aaiae  of  Sortea  was  iu  fiict  given  to  luiy- 
thing  tt*»d  to  dvierauM  ehaiKc*  (compara  Cic;  de 

JMv.  i.  34),  And  wa>  kIso  appli<  <I  t  )  nny  verlia) 
^n«e  of  an  oracle.  (Cic(i^I>(r.  ii.  56;  Vir^.  AtM- 
ir.  346,  377.)  Various  Ml$ft  Wtn  written  upmi 
the  lot*  accordirtcf  to  circumttancef.  as  for  iiistiiiic<> 
tJie  natnei  of  the  peimm  uiing  them,  &c. :  it  Kfi-ms 
to  hare  been  a  fiiTotiritc  practice  in  later  times  to 
write  the  vanes  o(  Uloitriow  paeta  apoa  Utile  tab- 
le<a,«itd  to  dmw  them  eat  ef  nie  ura  like  ether  lot*, 

t'l'-viTs  *  whii'h  a  jxT^  'H  t?)ii«  olttaitntl  ln'in^  sup- 
fioacd  to  be  applicable  to  hun  :  hence  we  read  ol 
8oHm  FinfAiMoe,  fte.  (LMnprid.  AU».  StiBtr,  14  ; 
Sportinn.  Itarfr.  t?. >  It  was  .i5«n  the  pniitice  to 
contnlt  tb<;  pi>ets  m  the  mxme  way  as  ttu*  Moh.iin- 
mrdan*  do  the  Koran  and  Hafii,  and  many  C  hriA- 
tiana  the  Bible,  namely,  by  opening  tJbe  book  nt 
random  and  applying  the  firat  passage  tliat  ttnak 
Iheeyo  to  a  perwiii's  n  immediate  ciRun3»t;inc<'«. 
(Angiiit.  Oat^mt,  iv.  3.)  This  practiee  waa  venr 
•oamen  Hnenf  tlw        Chrwtanna,  who  eatiati- 

tOted  the  BiW.^  uiif?  the  PFi;iltrr  f  t  Humrr  ami 
Vifgll :  many  cnunrits  repitat«'«ily  C'>ndt'mtif(i  lhe»e 
Sarin  Sit»f1orum,  as  they  wrre  called,  ((libhon, 
IMirt^  fiii-i  fUU^c.  xxxriii.  note  .M.  i  Tti<>  SiliyUiiic 
books  wi-ro  probably  also  consnlt^-d  iii  thi»  vtay. 
[S1HVLI.INI  LiBRi.]  Those  who  foretold  future 
•venta  Inr  lots  wsie  called  SortiiMK  (Locmi,  ii. 
Ml.) 

Tin-  S-irt'  t  C<t)iririila  Were  taMcf*  si^alcil  up, 
which  were  sold  at  entertaiomenta,  and  upon  being 
•pened  or  imiealed  entitled  the  parebaaer  to  things 

of  verj"  unequal  value  ;  they  were  thcrcf<<rv  a  kiml 
of  lottery.  (Suet  Odav.  75  ;  Lauiprid.  lldiogab, 
22.) 

SPADONES.    [iMPt'BBS,  p.  63UL] 
SPARIT8.    (  Hart  A,  p.  5«H,  h.] 
SPK  Cn:S  NOVA.    (Conki  sio.] 
SPECTIO.    (Ai;ouiu  pp.  177,b,  178,«.] 
SPRCULA'RIA.  [DoMtrR.pk4S2,b.1 
SPECJTLA'UIS  LAPIS   f  n.>vt'%  p.  432,  a.] 
SPKCULATO  RES.  £Ex«»ciTU8,p.  508,  b  ; 
comp.  HicM kkiidroml) 

S  P  r*  'C  U  LU  M  {niroirrpftr,  f^owrpor,  (powrpov^, 
a  mirmr,  a  Iooking-gls£i«.  The  us4iuf  utinars  is  uf 
very  high  antiquity  {Job,  xzxvii.  18  ;  Erodms^ 
zxzTiiL  tt),  Imt  thej  aie  no*  mentieiMd  by  HoiMr, 
oven  wh«i  he  deeeribee  is  so  euomwlutisl  s 
niar.nor  the  toilet  of  Ilcm.  In  tli<*  lii8tf>rit-al  times 
of  (jre*»ce  they  are  frequently  spoken  of  (Xen.  C^. 
vii.  1.  § 2  }  Bsripi  Afedm, \i6], OrtM.  1)12,  Ae.), 
and  th<'y  were  probably  known  in  Greece  lonfj  Tw- 
fore,  since  every  substaiicu  callable  uf  receiving  a 
fine  polish  would  answer  the  purpose  of  a  minor. 
Thus  bwnDS  were  endoyed  insteod  oC  mirron 
(Arteodod.  (Mt.  ifi.  M.  p.  279,  ed.  1leHr)«  and 
also  cupa,  the  inside  of  w  hich  was  sonx-timcs  bo 
dinoaed,  that  the  of  the  penoo  who  drank 
fiomthen  wmssod  noftiplied.  (PUn.  Al  M  xznil 
9.  a.  45  ;  coroparv  Vopisc.  /VoA.  4.) 

The  looking  glasses  of  the  ancients  were  usually 
Mido  of  nrtu,  at  fint  of  a  eomposition  of  tin  and 
eopper,  but  a^r  wards  moco  firMpenllj  of  ulver. 
{PVia.Le.)  Pliny  says  that  silver  mirron  were 
first  rand'-'  by  Praxit<  lc9  in  th<?  time  of  Pompcy 
the  Orcot,  but  thej  are  mentiooed  as  earlj  as  that 
of  Plaatos.  (MtA  I  S.  111.)  Under  the  empire 
tfir^  use  of  silver  mirron  was  so  commoTi,  that  they 
i><-g:\rt  to  be  used  even  by  maid  sennuiti  (Plin.  1 
//,  A^.  zxxiv.  1 7.  s.  48)  :  they  are  constantly  mcn- 
tHoed  ia  the  Djges^  whm  siffer  plaM  ii  ^okm  of  I 


(33.  tit.  6.  a.  3 ;  34.  tit.  2.  a.  19.  §  8).  At  first 
they  were  made  of  the  pnrast  tStwttt  bol  metal  of 

an  iiifi-nor  <]tiality  wa*  aAerwards  employed,  fplin. 
//.  A'.  xxxtiL  y.  §  45.)  Frequently  tan  ihs 
polished  silver  plate  was  no  dottbt  very  slight,  but 
the  excellence  of  the  niirmr  Terr  mnch  dci«nd«-il 
on  the  thickness  of  the  plate,  since  the  n  tiitriiju 
w.Ti  stn>n{rer  in  proportion  as  the  plate  was  thicker. 
(Vitntv.  vii.  3b  pw  204,  od.  Bip^)  We  find  |old 
minonnsntioned  once  ortwrne  b^  ancieot  wnien 
(Rurip.  //er-«V  ICS  ;  Senec.  Qiuiesi.  \at.  i.  17  ; 
Aelian,  V.  H.  zii.  58)  ;  but  it  is  not  impossible, 
as  Becknwnn  has  remalltod,  that  the  term  goMen 
mthiT  r.'f.T*  to  the  frame  or  nmameiits  tlian  ti  the 
mxrrur  iLsfl!,  as  we  speak  of  a  gold  watch,  though 
the  rases  only  may  be  of  that  metsd. 

Besides  metals,  the  ancients  also  formed  stooes 
into  mirrors,  hut  these  are  mentioned  so  seldom 
that  we  ma}  < n  they  were  intended  for  orna- 
ment rather  than  for  nsa.  Plinjr  (//•  AT.  xzzvi.  2<>. 
s.  67)  mentiosis  the  obridiaa  stsoo,  or,  as  it  is  now 
(alh-<I,  the  Tn-landic  agate,  as  ]articnbr!y  suitahle 
fur  this  [iiirpofie.  Domitian  is  said  to  bave  had  a 
gnllery  iiiii  <i  witii  jtke»piia,  which  by  its  reflection 
showed  i-vi-ry  thing  that  was  done  behind  his  back 
(SueL  JJom.  14),  by  which  Bccknuinn  understands 
a  calcareous  or  g>-pseoas  spar,  or  sclenite,  which  ii 
indeed  capable  of  idleetiiif  an  image;  hot  we  con* 
not  thenflm  eoadndo  that  the  aBdenti  ftnmd 
mirron  of  it  Mirron  were  aI»o  made  of  rubies 
according  to  Pliny  (M  N.  zzzvii.  7<  s^  25),  who 
rsftfs  to  The<^phmstas  ht  his  antherity,  but  be 
seems  to  have  misunderstf>nd  the  passage  of  Theo- 
phrastus  (de  Lajnd.  6 1 ),  and  this  st^me  is  never 
noad  new  enSeientf  J  large  to  enaUaitto  hamido 
tnlaaninar.  The  emsrakl,  it  appean,alaaimiiA 
Nero  for  a  mirror.  (Plin.  R.  N.  zxzrii  5.  s.  t9{ 
Isidor.  xvi.  7.) 

The  aocieats  S3cm  to  bare  had  glass  mirrors 
also  like  eon,  wUdi  cansistof  a  glass  phite  eofftcd 
at  the  back  with  a  thin  leaf  of  ni!  ♦  i'  They  tmw 
manufactured  its  early  as  the  time  ot  Pliny  at  the 
celebrated  glass- hoosoi  of  Sidon  (  Plin.  //.  xxxvi. 
26.  B.  fl'i),  but  they  must  have  been  inferior  to 
those  of  metal,  since  they  never  came  into  general 
use  and  are  never  mentioned  by  ancient  writers 
among  costly  pieces  of  furniture,  whwoas  SMtal  mir- 
Mts  fKquen'tly  are.  Pliny  seems  toaUnde  to  them  in 
another  paina^e  (//.  A',  xxxiii.  9.  s.  45),  where  he 
speaks  of  gold  being  applied  behind  a  mirrsr,  wkidi 
we  can  undentand,  if  we  admit  that  Plinj  was 
ac<|naintrr'.  '.rith  trl^-**  mirrors. 

Uf  mirrors  inade  nf  a  mixture  of  copper  and  tin, 
the  best  were  manuiactnred  at  Bnindiaiom.  ( Plin. 
If.  X.  xxziiL  9.  s.  4A,  zzmr.  17.  ■.  48.)  Thia  mi«- 
tnre  prodaoes  a  whito  awtal,  which,  anless  prs- 
s<»rvcd  with  Rrmt  care,  soon  Ix^comos  so  dim  that 
it  cannot  be  used  until  it  baa  been  previously 
denned  and  pelidiedL  For  this  nasen  a  eponfo 
with  potinded  pnTnice-stone  was  eonemlly  faiteued 
to  the  ancient  mirrors.  (Plat,  'ftmaais,  p.  7>,  c  ; 
Vossius,  ad  CatmB,  p.  S7.) 

Looking-glasses  were  generally  small  and  suck 
OS  could  be  carried  in  the  hand.  Most  of  those 
which  are  preserved  in  our  Museums  arc  of  tins 
kind ;  thejr  osoalljr  bare  a  handle,  and  are  of  a 
round  or  oval  shape.  Their  Mienl  htm  is  shown 
in  the  \roodciit  annexed.  (Cnyhtt,  Hwiltf  ^J»- 
ttiinit(»^  vol.  T.  pL  62.) 

Instead  of  thor  being  fixed  so  as  to  be  hinig  against 
thawaU  or  to  alnid  npoii  tha  table  or  floM^  thay 
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ircre  gnierallj  held  bj  female  Blavrs  before  their 
miatreMei  when  dressing  (Propert.  it.  7.  75,  76), 
which  office  wai  aUo  periioaiicd  eoBotimee  by  the 
lever,  when  admitted  to  the  toilet  of  bit  mbtreie. 
(Ovid.  Ar.  Am.  iu  216.)  On  ancient  va8<.>s  we 
aometiaies  find  female  slaves  repretoited  holdij^ 
1^  mbion  to  their  mistresaet.  (Tiichbehi,ii>yw 
Jtom  meimt  Vimt,  toL  L  pL  10.) 


Loolcing-gWset,  howeyer,  were  eiao  made  of  the 
length  of  a  person's  body  (ipfcula  Mis  parin  cnr- 
porifnu,  Senec.  Quoeht.  Nai.  i.  17  )  :  of  which  kind 
the  mirror  of  Demosthenes   most   hare  been. 
(QointiL  Imd.  Or.  xi.  8.  f  68.)    They  were 
mtenrd  to  the  waKi  aometimee  (upetulttm  parieti 
a/Tl.nim,  Di?.  7,4.  tit.  2.  s.  19.  §  8  ;  Vitruv.  ix. 
U.  ( 9.)  p.  2«0.  Bip.),  though  not  generally.  Sue- 
tonius in  his  life  of  Ifeiaee  apeaka  of  an  apartment 
belonging  to  that  poet,  which  was  litud  with 
mirrors  {gpeculaium  cuhicttium),  which  expression, 
however.  Leasing  conaiden  as  cootnuy  to  tM  Latin 
idiom,  and  thcrdbn  r^arda  the  whole  paamge 
a  forgery.   Tbat  there  wer»,  howerer,  rooma  oma> 
mented  in  this  way,  is  probable  fmm  Ciaudian'* 
deocription  of  the  chamber  of  Venna,  which  was 
eoverad  over  with  vdmn,  to  tbat  wbidwfer  way 
her  eyes  tnmed  she  could  sec  her  own  imns:<». 
(//ymn.  in  Xtipt.  Homar.     Mar.  IOC,  Ac.)  We 
Amuently  find  the  nimr  mentioned  in  conncctinn 
witB  Venus  (Athen.  rr.  p.  687,  c.),  but  Minerva 
waa  stipposed  to  make  no  use  of  it  (Callim.  Hymn. 

in  Luvirr.  I\iUii,l.  17.) 

(Spanheim,  OUerv.  in  CaUimaeki  HymHmm  in 
XMMenMii>y!ME*,p.547,  Ultraj.1697:  MAiartI, 

Prrherrftet  tnr  !r3  Mirmrs  det  Annenn  in  rilhloire 
de  tAcadimie  de*  Inter.  voL  xxiii.  p.  UO  ;  Caylu.*, 
MtemU  d'AmHquiteA,  iil  p.  331,  t.  p.  17S ;  Beck- 
nann,  Histonf  of  /ntmtians,  vol.  iii.  p.  1 64,  transl. ; 
Bfittiger,  iiahina^  vol.  L  pp.  133,  152,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
1 45,  1 69,  Grieckifchen  VtuenffemHUdem^  ToL  iii.  p. 
46;  Becker,  GWta,  toL  i.  p. 97,  vol  iL  111.) 
8PBCU&  rAaoABftocrtM.  B.  1  IS.] 
SPHAERlSTBiauiL  lOrmiAanM,  p. 
5«2,  a;  PiLA.] 

SPI  CULUM.    [Hasta,  p.589,  a.] 
SPINTER  or  SPINTHER.    f  .AiiMit  r.A  1 
SPIRA  (<nrfrpa),  fiim.  SPIRULA  (.Strvius  in 
Virtf.  Am.  ii.  217),  the  base  of  a  column. 

Thia  menber  did  not  eziat  in  the  Doric  order  of 
Cheek  iwhitcctBre  rCotfrmra],  bat  waa  always 
present  in  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian,  and,  besides 
the  baaee  properly  beloogiog  to  thoie  ordeia,  there 


SPOMA.  10«3 
waa  one  called  the  Attic,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  n  vniie^  of  the  Ionic  [ATTicaaona].  TIm 
term  occurs  frequently  in  Vitnnius  (iii,  3.  §  2| 
4.  §  1,  6  ;  5.  §  1—4.  ir.  1.  §  7,  v.  9.  §  4,  ed. 
Schneider)  atid  in  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxvi.  6.  a.  4  ; 
23.  a56J.  They  adopted  it  from  the  writinga  of 
Ofcek  ndiiteeta,  wheae  woifca  have  perished.  It 
is  in  fact  the  Greek  term  <nr*rpo,  which  was  ap- 
plied to  this  member  of  a  column  (PoUtu,TiL  121) 
pnbnbly  on  account  of  iu  resemblaneo  t»  a  coiQ  of 
rope.  In  ancient  Greek  inscriptions  <rrrupa  de- 
notes the  base  of  Ionic  and  (Jurinthiaii  pillan, 
being  applied  to  those  of  the  temples  of  Minervn 
Poliaa  at  Athena  (C.  O.  MUller,  Min.  Pol.  Saera^ 
pp.  S5,  AO  ;  Bdckh,  Corp.  Inter.  (7r.  i.  ppc  261— 
286),  and  of  Jupiter  at  lAbrenda.  (C.  Fdbwip 
Em.  in  Aiia  Minor^  pp.  262,  3AI.) 

In  the  Tuscan  and  the  Rmnaa  Deria  A«  baan 
consisted  of  a  sinijle  torus  (Festus,  ».  c.  Spini\ 
sometimes  surmounted  by  an  astragal.  In  the 
Ionic  and  Attic  it  commonly  consisted  of  two  tori 
(lonw  mperior  and  torme  imArior)  divided  by  a 
•oofft*  (Tp^ix'^o*),  «nd  in  the  Corinthian  of  two 
tori  divided  by  two  scotiae.  The  upper  tf)nu  WM 
often  fluted  (^aCtsrrtfc),  and  aunnouoted  Iff  aa 
aatngal  [AamAOAloa],M  in  the  left-hand  ifgare 
of  the  annexed  woodcut,  which  shows  the  form  of 
the  base  in  the  Ionic  temple  of  Panops  on  the 
Ilissus.  The  right*bmd  flgnm  in  the  same  wood* 
cut  sbowa  the  correaponding  part  in  the  temple  of 
Minem  Poliaa  at  Athens.  In  this  the  upper 
torus  ia  wrought  with  a  plaited  ornament,  perbapa 
designed  to  represent  a  rope  or  cable.  In  these 
two  templet  the  apim  mta  not  upon  a  plinth 


( jJinthne^  «Xb>«osX  bot  «tt  «  padiara.  In  Ionic 
buildings  of  a  biter  date  it  feata  on  a  square  plinth 

corresponding'  in  its  diMn-nHions  willi  the  Ab.vcUS. 
For  other  examples,  see  Mauch,  ArekUKklomaekt 
Ordmrntgim, 

SPI'THAME  (inriffof.^),  a  span.,  a  Greek  mea- 
sure equal  to  3-4  tbs  of  the  foot.  There  was  no 
proper  Roman  measure  corresponding  to  it,  bvi 
the  later  writers  used  pcdnau  in  this  sense  ;  tfaa 
early  writers  express  the  Greek  span  properly  by 
dodrans.  [ Mk.vsi'RA,  p.  751,b  ;  1'ALMt'S.J  [I'.S.] 

SPOLI A.  Foot  awda  are  oommoalj  employed 
to  denote  booty  taken  n  war,  /Vvarfa,  jyoaawas!, 

Elxwiae^  Spolia.  Of  these,  prwda  Ix  ar*  the  most 
comprebensiTO  meaning,  being  uM-d  tor  plunder  of 
•vary  dcecription.  [Paaioa.]  Munnl/ifif  was  the 
money  which  the  quaestor  realised  from  the  sale  of 
those  objects  which  constituted  praeda  (Gell.  xiii. 
24  ;  Cic.  <Ie  L»}.  A<jr.  ii.  22.)  The  term  Exuviae 
indicates  any  thing  stripped  from  the  person  of  a 
foe,  while  Spolia,  properly  speaking,  ought  to  ba 
confined  to  armour  and  weapons,  although  lK)th 
worda  are  applied  looeeljr  to  trophiea  auch  aa  cha« 
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ri*>is,  staodordii,  b<ak«  cd  abips  and  the  like,  wliiih 
miKht  be  prvaerred  aiid  displajcd.  (See  Docder- 
lein,  iMt.  Sym.  roL  ir.  p.  337:  BumImcb,  <S>«>- 
pu  869  ;  Habicht,  ^  /fmdmSrkirimk^  a  71(8.) 

Ii\  thr  lu^roic  aat-t  no  victory  WM  coiisi<lp(\d 
compiete  nakm  tha  oooqacron  cottld  Miccved  in 
■trippinff  Hm  hMet  «f  UM  thb,  tht  ipoOa  tku 
obtained  betntr  viowcd  (likr  scalps  amoaf(  the 
Nofth  AniaruiUi  litdifuu)  a*  Uie  uuljr  uiiqueslion- 
aU*  Mridenoe  of  tucccuful  Taloar  ;  aiid  we  fiad  im 
Hnmer  that  wbett  two  champioof  came  forward  to 
cuutcnd  in  sinfle  combat,  the  manner  in  which  the 
body  u  I  :\rm»  <>f  tlie  >-iuiquiahed  were  to  be  dis- 
99md  of  ffxmtd.  Ua  fuhiact  of  a  rtfokr  ouupart 
btwMB  th«  pwtiMi  (HaiB.  A  tIL  75,  Ac.,  »it. 
S*>4,  kc.)  Among  the  Romans,  •poiU  tsiVm  in 
battle  were  cootitUred  the  mott  boooiuable  of  all 
iiatinctiana  t  to  have  twice  ttrippail  M  aMBf*  in 
ancient  time».  ptuitled  the  soldier  to  promotion 
(Val.  Max.  ii.  7.  §  14),  and  during  t!ie  accwud 
fmk  war,  FabiM  vbea  filling  op  the  numeruui 
VMHCIM  in  the  leniftt  CMMad  bj  tba  •laugbtrr  at 
Gmnaa  and  by  other  dinstixKn  defatta,  after  har- 
iaij^  M'lrctt  d  such  si*  liad  iKinic  some  of  the  xmil 

afficai  of  MUSi  named  thoae  next  qui  apolia  ex 
haito  ftn  Anai  habataat,  aat  eiiriean  f  ofoaaw 

aixepiNsoiil."  (Liv.  xitiii.  *J3.)  Spoilj  collt^tcd  on 
tlte  WtUf  ticid  after  an  eugagcmciiL,  or  iuuud  ui  a 
captared  tnH  ii  were  employed  to  decorate  the  tem> 
f\>  %  of  the  goda,  triumphal  archea,  porticoet,  and 
oilier  phcca  of  public  retort,  and  loinetimca  in  the 
hour  of  extreme  need  served  to  arm  the  people 
(Liv.  zxii,  67,  jom.  21,  z.  47  ;  VaL  Max.  viii. 
6.  f  1  ;  tStL  ttaL  z.  5'J{)),  bat  tbeae  wiaA  were 
gained  by  individual  pruwes*  wi-ro  roujidfrcd  the 
undoubted  prraertj  of  the  •uccnuful  combatant, 
m*i  were  esailiitea  in  the  noost  conspicuous  part 
of  hi«  dwelling  (Potyb.  vi.  39),  being  huiii;  up  in 
the  alrsutu,  stupcndrd  from  the  door  pusU.  or  or 
ranged  in  the  TesttllttlinB,  with  appropriate  inscrip- 
tiona.  (Lir.  z.  7,  xxxviii.  43  ;  Cic  rkiiifft.  'u.  2B  ; 
Soet  AW,  38  ;  Virg.  Aem.  ii.  504,  ill.  2a's 
TibulL  i.1.  .'»4  ;  I'ropert.  lii.  I*.  -JfJ  ;  Ovid.  Ar.Am. 
it.  743;  Sil.  Ital.  ru  446.)  Tbe^-  were  regarded  as 
peenltarly  laered,  to  that  avatt  if  tlM  hMM*  was 
Kild  ihc  now  pDsseMor  was  not  permitted  to  rp 
move  them.  (I'lui. //.  ^V,  xxxt.  2.)  A  n  inarkabb 
iiwlania  of  this  occurred  in  the  **  roatrata  domus  " 
of  Pompcy,  which  was  di-conited  vi  ith  the  beaks 
of  ship  captured  in  his  war  against  the  pirates  ; 
this  house  passed  into  the  hands  of  Antonius  the 
triaoivir  (Cic.  i'M^  aad  vaa  eTentaaUy 
in1ierlt«d  by  the  empenr  Oordian,  ia  wlMe  tinw 
it  nppcaM  to  have  «till  n-taincd  its  ancient  orna- 
mcnts.  (Cupitoiin.  G'on^iaA.  3.)  But  while  on  the 
aaa  hand  it  aatt  unlawM  to  reaKtra  mattti  so  it 

vms  f  .rhidden  to  rrpfaee  or  nyiair  thcTii  when  thi'y 
bad  iallt'U  down  or  become  decayed  through  a^c 
(Plntarch,  Quosat.  Horn,  37),  the  object  of  this 
reguUtion  being  doubtleat  ta  paid  ^gabift  the 
frauds  of  false  pretenders. 

Of  nil  spoils  the  ntost  important  were  Sf^Ji'i 
OpmOy  a  term  applied  to  those  only  which  the 
camaaBdaMa-dikiraf  a  Boaaai  army  stripped  in  a 
field  of  battle  from  the  leader  of  the  foe.  iv. 
30.)  Festns  {$.  v.  Ofnmu)  gives  the  satue  detini- 
tian  as  Liry,  but  adds  **  M.  Varro  ait  opima  spolia 
esse  [etiamj  si  manipalaris  miles  detraxerit  duiu- 
roodo  dnci  hostium,**  a  statement,  if  correctly 
C|noted,  directly  at  variance  with  the  opinion 
gcoefaUjr  xecairod  aod  acted  upon.   Thus  wImd 


M.  Cras^uB,  in  the  fifth  consulship  of  OctaTianu 
(u.  c.  29),  slew  Dvldo,  king  of  the  Dastamae,  Im 
was  not  coaaideiad  ta  hare  §aioed  ^oUa  aaina 
beeaaaaaeciaf  andcr  the  aaipioei  of  aaotber  (Dion 

V:v9.  li.  '2i  ;  ci>mp:ire  VaL  Max.  iiL  2.  f  C\  and 
Plutarch  {MareeiL  8)  expressly  aueits  that  Roman 
history  up  to  his  own  tine  affiaidad  Wt  thiaa  ex- 
amples. The  first  w.  rt?  said  Ui  have  b(Njn  won  by 
Roranlus  from  Acru,  king  of  the  CaeiiinonM-«.  the 
secoad  by  Anlui  Cornelius  Cossus  fnm  I.-u  Toliua* 
nius  kiof  of  the  Veieotes,  the  third  by  M.  Claudiia 
Marcclitu  from  Viridomanis  (or  Bp*rifiafno%  u  be 
is  called  by  I'Uit.ircli).  kuic  of  the  Claesat-U'.  In 
all  these  cases,  in  accordance  witb  Ums  original 
institation,  the  spoib  were  dedicated  to  Jupiter 
IVfi  trius.  The  honnura  of  »;M)lia  opima  w  re  x  ted 
to  Julius  Caesar  durini;  Uu  tifth  consubhip  ^b.  c 
44,  the  year  of  his  death),  but  it  was  not  even 
pretended  that  he  had  any  hptimate  claim  to  this 
distinction.  (Dion  Cass,  xh v.  4.)  (.The  qumittu 
with  i^ard  to  the  tme  definition  of  spolia  opiaia 
is  <liiniM«H  with  giaat  Wianiing  by  Perixonra% 
AmAmad.  mtLe.7.)  [W.  K.] 

SPnN  l).\,    [LKcTt\s,  p.  674,  b.] 
bPO'NOCa   [OBi.igATiaNitis  Ik  aii,  b.] 
SPO'NOIA.  [Picnma.^M)A,a.] 
SPHNSA,    8P0NSU&  [MArmiMoNivM, 
p.  741,  LJ 

SPONSA'LIA.   [ManiMoracM.  p.  741, 

SPO N S( > R.  [I NTXRCXS810,  p.  n,  b.  1 
SPO'KTU  LA.  In  the  days  of  Rumaji  Ircwiom 
clients  a-ere  in  the  habit  of  testifying  respect  for 
their  patcoa  by  throni^^ing  his  atrium  at  an  caily 
hour,  and  eKorting  him  to  places  of  pnUieieeiMtt 
when  he  went  abroad.  As  an  acknowlcdgracnt  of 
ilutm  courtesies  some  of  the  number  were  usaally 
invited  to  partake  of  the  arffuag  meal.  After  tM 
eiiim  iion  of  liU'rty  the  pn  sento  of  such  pirstii, 
why  hud  now  lost  ail  poUucal  importance,  was 
soon  regarded  «  an  iricaMDe  restraint,  while  at  tha 
same  time  many  of  the  noble  and  wealthy  wete 
unwilling  to  sacrifice  the  pompous  display  of  a  nu- 
nieroua  body  of  rchiiners.  Hence  the  practice  Mraa 
introdooed  oader  the  emmre  of  bestowittg  on  eack 
client,  wli;ni  Im  ptaMBted  bineetf  fcr  hii  reomtng 
visit,  u  certain  |jortion  of  food  as  a  fcubstitule  lUid 
coni[M-ns;ition  for  tlie  uce^onal  invitaU'an  to  a 
regular  supjier  {^rortm  rrcta\  and  this  dole,  beiny 
carried  olf  in  a  little  basket  pmvided  for  the  pur- 
pose, re(;eived  the  uame  of  sfAjrCuJa,  lleuc4.-  al&u  it 
is  termed  by  Greek  writers  on  Roman  affiiirs 
itiwimif  dvi  mpliet,  whidi  bewvrer  ouift  ooi  be 
eonfimnded  wttn  the  9t!w090  dak  wi^fittef  of 
earlier  author*,  which  wa*  a  sort  of  pic-uic.  [Cukn  a, 
p.  304,  b.J  For  the  sake  of  coavemeoce  it  soon 
becaaK  caaunoQ  to  fiva  an  aaaivalent  ia  ■Maai', 
the  sum  estaldi^'hcd  by  gcnetal  tisajje  being  a  bun- 
died  quadniuteiL  (Jut.  i,  120  ;  AlivrtiaL  x.  70,  75.) 
Martini  indeed  often  speaks  of  this  as  a  tkaUbf 
pittaiKO  ((vm/imi  mitelli  tpuuiramUt,  iiL  7,  compare 
i.  60,  iii.  14,  x.  74),  whKh,  however,  he  did  not 
M;oni  hitns<-lf  to  accept  (x.  75),  but  at  the  naie 
time  doee  not  fiul  to  «ieer  at  an  apitait  who  m- 
deavemad  to  dietiagttiah  tiiaudf  liy  a  lainves  to  a 
greater  amount  on  his  birthday  (x.  28).  Thr 
nation  in  money,  however,  did  not  eotircly  super- 
sede the  iiportula  given  in  kind,  tor  we  find  in 
Juvenal  a  lively  deKnption  of  a  great  man^  vesti- 
bule crowded  With  dependent^  each  attended  by  a 
slave  bearing  a  portable  kitchen  to  laeeifa  the 
viaada  and  keef  tiMii  hot  while  tha/  wait  aaidii 
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(iii.  240X  If  tbe  akMchet  of  Om  Mtirot 
•IV  not  te»  htghfj  oolmnvd,  wt  mot  condndv  that 

in  his  time  j;rcat  n  iri;'>ers  of  the  low»T  ordor*  de- 
rived lb«ir  whulc  sustcitaitce  and  the  funds  for  or- 
dinary eipenditure  escliuivdy  from  this  source, 
while  even  the  hijh^inni  did  nnt  »rnir:'i;- (.1  iiicrcasc 
their  iacouic»  by  uiking  aiivantiige  ot  ihc  oiteiita- 
tiow  profusion  of  the  rich  and  vain.  (Jot.  i  95.) 
A  regular  roll  was  kept  at  each  maonoD  of  the 
persons,  male  and  female,  entitled  to  reoeiTe 
the  allowance  ;  thi-  nnme»  were  tailed  over  in 
order,  the  iadiTidnals  were  required  to  appear  in 
pcnen,  and  tb*  almmcr  waa  «viir  ob  Us  gaud  «s 
nustnitr  the  roguery  if  '"  iV pretenders  (Jut.  /.  c), 
vbeuce  the  proverb  quou-d  by  Tertullian  (e.  Mar- 
dwk  iii.  \91U  aptirimm  /unmculus  eaptat.  The 
mominfr,  as  we  have  seen  al»ove  (  Juv.  i.  1*28),  was 
the  uiUiil  period  for  these  distriUulions,  but  they 
weresoQiMnMmdtiiitlwaAmM.  (Mutial. 
Z.70.) 

Mem,  imita^g  tiw  CMAan  of  private  penons, 

ordnined  that  a  sportnk  should  be  siibsti*  .t  rl  for 
the  public  banquets  {fmUime  eoemu)  given  to  the 
people  on  eolain  liigh  aolemnitiet ;  bat  tlda  oapo- 
pular  regulation  was  repealed  hr  Domitiaa,  (Suet 
Ner.  16,  Dom,  7  ;  Martial,  viii. 

When  tbe  Empevnr  CiMldias  on  one  occasion 
naolved  unexpectedly  to  entertain  tbe  populace 
with  some  games  which  were  to  last  for  a  short 
time  only,  he  Rtylod  the  exhibition  a  fjmrtnla^  and 
in  the  age  of  the  younger  Pliny  the  word  was 
commonly  employed  to  signify  a  ffrntuity,  gift,  or 
emolument  of  aiij  dmoiptioB.    (FUb.  fy,  ii.  U, 

z.  ua.) 

(CSompara  a  dlmertation  on  the  Sportuhi  by 

BtJttmann  in       Kritische  TitfJiuthcJe  for  J821  ;  see 
alkO  Becker,  Gallas^  vol,  i.  p.  147  )        [  \  V.  It.] 
STABULA'RIUS.    [Rbckpta  Actio  ] 
STADIUM     crrdSios  aadT^VTdW)  l.Tbo 
Ibet-raeo  emtne  at  01  rmpia  and  the  oAer  plaeeo  in 
Greece  \vh«'ri'  tninirs   u  i  le  celebrated.     It  was 
originally  intended  for  tbe  foot-nee^  but  tbe  other 
cen  tests  wbicb  were  added  to  tbe  itamca  from  time 
to  time  [Ol.yMMA]  were  also  exhibited  in  the  S;n 
dium,  except  tbe  hone  races,  for  which  a  place 
was  set  aput,  of  a  similar  form  with  the  •lawvn, 
bat  Urger:  thia  was  eaUed  the  UirfODmoMOs 

(/rr^po/yMf). 

The  KUdium  was  an  oblong  area  terminated  at 
one  end  br  a  stniafat  line,  at  the  other  by  a  aemi- 
ditle  \aem%  tbe  bnadtli  of  tbe  iladiam  lor  iu 

base.  Hound  this  area  were  nagaa  «f  aiaU  ririog 
abore  one  another  in  steps. 

It  vaa  eaaatnieled  in  three  different  ways,  ac- 
cording to  til"  nnVirf'  nf  tfif  ground.  The  simplest 
form  was  that  in  winch  a  place  oouid  be  found 
which  bad  by  nature  the  requitad  aimpsv  a*  at 
,  Most  cmnnMmlyt  bowerer,  a  position 
inn  ehoaen  on  tbe  side  of  a  bill,  and  the  staditmi 
was  fonned  on  one  aide  by  the  natural  f>lope,  on 
the  other  br  a  moond  of  earth  (7^  X^'f^^)*  *t 
Olympia,  IMmo,  and  Epidanrak  (Panian.  ti.  27. 
8  6,  Ti  20.  §  5.  f',  ir.  23.  §  1.)  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  stadium  was  ou  level  ground,  and  mounds 
of  earth  were  cast  vp  round  it  to  fonu  seats,  and 
covered  with  stone  or  marble,  ^^'e  liave  two  cele- 
brated examples  of  this  oonstruction  in  the  Pythian 
Stadium  at  Delphi  and  the  Panathenaic  at  Athens. 
Tbe  fonner  was  originally  eoDttmcted  of  Panaa- 
dn  ■taD^  and  aA«wttda  eevrnd  wHli  Pantdia 
wiUa  Ij  Hcndaa  Ankv  (nMi.& ML  1 1),  who 
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adorned  in  the  same  mann«  the  rttdimn  at  Adicu» 
which  had  been  origiiwUy  eonatractad  on  die  banhs 

of  the  llissns  by  the  orator  Lycui^'us.  The  mar- 
ble covering,  which  took  foor  yean  to  complete, 
has  now  disappeared,  httt  the  aiea  ia  atUl  kfttWith 
8<»ni<'  n:ins  of  the  masonry.  (Paai^  L  19l  §  7} 
Leiilve  s  Tupoyrapkg  of' Atkema.) 

The  stadium  iowathnaa  frnwd  «  part  of  the 
Imildi^ga  of  the  jnrmnasium  [Gymnasium],  at 
other  times  it  was  ^uced  in  its  neighbourhood,  and 
often,  as  at  Athen.s  stood  entirely  by  itself.  That 
1^  Olympia  was  in  the  saered  frova  odled  AltiiL 

The  aiae  «r  the  Oitdaa  Madia  varied  both  n 
length  nnd  brmt^th  ;  but  this  variety  is  in  all  pro- 
bability lo  be  uiidentood  of  the  siae  of  the  whole 
enclosore,  not  of  the  leafth  af  the  part  marked  out 
for  the  race  ;  the  latter  i^yp'-nrs  to  have  been 
fixed,  while  the  furnier  Wiu  nuiurally  different, 
according  to  the  accommodation  to  be  provided  for 
spectatumi  or  the  mi^pMtoace  vhiek  tbe  bailder 
might  wMi  to  confer  npon  the  structure.  The 

lixed  len-.'th  of  the  course,  between   the  pillars 

which  marked  the  begiunii^  and  tbe  end  of  tbe 
race,  was  600  Oteek  fwi   Then  waa  a  tMdi> 

tion  that  Hercules  mcaaurcd  it  ont  originally  by 
his  own  foot  It  is  not  improbable  that  Pheidoti, 
who  claimed  to  ha  a  deaeaadant  of  Ilerculeat  and 
who  presided  as  agonothete  at  the  Olympic  games, 
may  have  fixed  the  length  of  the  stadium  accord- 
ing  to  the  standard  of  ncaMiia  which  ha  caia- 
blished. 

The  aeeooKli  left  by  aneient  writeta  ef  tbe  ai^ 

rangement  of  the  ports  of  the  stadium  are  «eanty, 
but  from  a  oomparMon  of  them  with  existing  re- 
mains ef  atadla  we  may  celleet  the  Mlowfaig  par> 

ticulars. 

At  one  end  a  straight  wail  shut  in  the  ar.  a,  and 
here  were  the  entrances,  the  starting- pboe  far  tbe 
raimer%  and  (at  Olympia)  aa  altar  of  Endymion. 
At  the  otber  end,  at  or  near  the  centre  of  the 
semicircle,  and  at  the  fixed  distance  from  the 
Starting-place,  was  tbe  goal,  which  was  tbe  termi- 
nation or  U»e  simpfo  fiiot  the  nmners  in  whkh 
were  called  cr-ci?ir>!rri^oi :  the  race  itself  is  called 
Qiaiio¥  and  ja  n  ;  in  tlie  ZiavKos  S^nos  the 
racers  turned  r  u  n  1  this  nnd  came  back  to  the 
starting-plaoe.  The  starting-place  and  goal  had 
various  names :  the  former  was  called  li^crir, 
1ff>anfi4\^  5(TirAi|(,  and  fiaXtis:  the  latter  r4pfMy 
PaT-fjp^  r«A4»>,  Moftrrlif  and  wivtra.  The  term 
ypa^il  is  explained  as  the  Um  along  which  the 
racers  were  placed  before  starting  ;  OinrAt;^,  wl  i  li 
means  the  lath  of  a  wA^^  is  supposed  to  have  b«en 
a  cord  which  was  stretched  in  front  of  the  taeen 
to  restrain  their  impniience,  and  which  was  let  fall 
when  tbe  signal  was  given  to  start ;  tbe  name 
«a/i*T^p  was  applied  t  i  th.  goal  beoaoae  the  run- 
ners in  the  ilav\o$  and  i6Mxot  turned  round  it  to 
complete  their  couna  These  terms  ore  often  ap- 
plied indifferently  to  the  storting-pUce  and  tbe 
goal  i  probably  bocaase  tbe  startiqg-place  was  also 
the  end  of  all  laeeo,  except  the  ouapk  tfrdBier. 
The  starting-place  and  errtl  rr  each  marked  hj 
a  square  pUlar  (irrqAat,  laoyts  icuCMit«is),  aad 
half  way  between  these  was  a  third.  On  the  fiflt 
was  inscribed  th-^  word  Apl<yT€o«,  on  the  second 
<nreil8<,  on  the  third  Kifi^ov.  The  8o\ixo<p^Au>i 
turned  round  both  the  extreme  pillars  till  they  had 
completed  the  nomber  of  stadia  of  which  tbcdr 
eoniaa  ammtad,  which  appeam  to  have  been  dif- 

Ibr  the  kogth  ef  the 
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iSktxoi  i,'i^iot  is  Tariouily  lUU^  at  6,  7,  B.  12, 
20,  imd  -li  stadia.    (SchoK  ad  Sopk.  Ktfftr.  691.) 

Th«  •emiciroilar  end  of  the  area,  which 
cnlled  ff^rSor^,  and  «M  BOt  wcd  k  tJM  race». 
waa  probably  devoM  to  A*  ««iMrBtU«lie  aports. 
This  «r^«i^J*-^  i»  rlrarlj  teen  in  Fphcsian 
and  M«M«niaa  itadia,  in  the  latter  of  which  it  it 
gwimmdedliyiewwrfairtfc  TlwMartbe 
•tadiuni  w»«  »urrDtind(»(l  by  tho  srats  for  spoftatnrji, 
which  were  •epanacd  from  it  by  a  low  wall  or  po 
dUtun. 

Opposite  \n  the  goal,  on  one  tide  of  the  rtaditim, 
were  tho  soata  of  the  Hellanodicae,  for  whom  there 
was  a  secret  entrance  into  th.«  Btadium  {upvrrr) 
IveietX  vA  m  Um  etber  aide  waa  an  altar  of 
w^ito  mrbte,  on  whidi  tiM  ptitUMiM  ef  DnMter 
Clianivnc  Hilt  til  view  tho  gninp*.  The  area  wb« 
generally  adoriied  with  altars  aiitl  •tatuea, 

Sacb  wa*  the  general  form  and  amngMMnt  of 
the  Greek  »ta<liiini.  Aftpr  the  Ttiman  ronquert  of 
Greece  the  funn  of  the*  suviimn  was  otu  u  modified 
■0  M  to  retrmble  the  amphitheatre  by  making  both 
its  ends  Kmicircular,  and  \n  MinraiaKUQg  it  with 
teau  tupported  by  vanltM  WMMny.  M  in  th^ 

lloninn  nrnjiluthoiitr  ■  Tlir  E[ihi'»iaii  Htiidiiim  still 
hat  tuch  aeata  ronnd  a  portion  of  it.  A  rettoratifMi 
of  tUa  atadinra  It  gtvtn  fat  Iho  feUowiag 

 !  
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A  14  the  boundary  wall  at  the  Apheaia,  77  feet 
deep,  B  C  the  aUlea,  and  D  the  Mmiciievlar  end, 
of  ihe  lamc  di-fth  a.*  A  ;  F  F  the  nm.  inchx^in^ 
tiie  e^rtoHj  ;  6  6  piece*  of  Riammry  jutting  out 
into  the  area  ;  e  e  the  entmnces  ;  from  o  to  ^  ia 
th.'  liMiath  of  .111  niyiiii)ic  stAdium  ;  from  9  to  r  tho 
range  of  amphitheauical  »caU  mentioned  above. 

(Kraot  ■,  Die  GwmmaHik  uml  Affmottik  der  Hd- 
It-neu,  ]^  131,  §  U  :  MttUer,  .droUo^  ^  Kmtt^ 
i  'J:<o  ;  OtTMru.) 

2.  The  word  aX^n  nitmifies  the  chief  Grfck  mM» 
rare  fat  itinerary  diatancct,  which  waa  adopuni  by 
tlM  Bflwaaa  alaik,  chief  jr  fcr  naatical  and  attro- 
iiomical  m<aumrfTiients.  It  was  pi|ii.i1  to  fTOO  Gn  ek 
or  625  Roman  feet,  or  to  1*J.">  Hoijum  patt*  ;  iuid 
the  Roman  nuli>  contained  8  »tadia.  (Herod,  ii. 
14*)  .  Plin.  //.  N.  ii.  33.  t.  21  ;  ColnaieU.  A.  it  r. 
1  ;  btrabo,  rii.  p.  497.)  Hence  (b«  oladtinB  ten- 
tained  606  feet  H  int  hrs  English.  (See  the  Tahh-R.) 
Thie  ctaodaid  prerailed  tbroagtiout  Greece,  under 
the  Bane  of  the  Olympic  Madwa,  to  callod  hecaoarv 

lis  ahove  stat.  d,  "it  was  the  exnct  lensfth  of  tho 
•tadium  or  foot-race  course  at  (.»lyinpia,  inoasortd 
hotWMB  Ihepillan  at  the  two  rxtn  mitieaaf  dw 
roitrte.  Thm?  were  multiplet  of  the  aiMiaUl» 
airrpsponding  to  the  longer  raeet ;  ihua  the  Ma^M 
wat  2  erclJio,  and  the  8dXixo»  C  or  nioro.  (Si^ 
aboTb)  The  Inuc^  of  4  atadia  we  aiay  pnsnuae 
to  have  been  the  length  of  one  donUc  coone  m 
the  t  hariiit  nue,  which  would  give  2  stadia  for  the 
distance  between  the  piUan  in  the  hippodrome 
[HirpoDROMua.  p.  61 1,  a).  In  aaathematicnl  geo. 
):ra[.]iy,  the  ordinary  compntntinn  wa*  COO  stadia 
to  a  degree  of  a  great  circle  of  the  earth's  stirfiue. 
Tha  impartonl  qntmion^  whether  the  stadium  waa 
a  imiform  measure  throughout  Qfecee,  h  fuUr  dia- 
cusaed  under  Mbnsura,  p.  755.  Ll'-^-] 

STALAGMIA.  [In.uris.1 

STATER  (0Tariip)t  wbKh  means  limply  « 
iAimM  (in  ttiie  caae  hothoT  w«%ht  and  mwa 
particularly  of  nio-M  v  \  nut  at  first  the  name  of  the 
chief  coin  in  the  eariv  t  ireek  tyatems,  nanovly,  the 
didruckm.  [  N  UM  M  (  s,  fift.  911,  h,  813; n.]  W ben 
gold  Ik-vhii  he  coined,  the  name  waa  applied  to 
the  printipiil  gold  com  of  Greece,  which  was  alia 
called  CbiysQl  (jy»we«'»),  and  which  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cam  waa  wniwrnad  to  the  Attic  «tand- 
ard,  and  therefciv  a  alMtr  eoaaniNiIy  sicmfiea  • 

(jo/'i  roiVi  fr(iiiil  in  xrt'iijht  to  itro  Altt-'  ■ii-'  himif  (tnd 
tm  raime  to  hventy;  but  there  are  also  sUlen  of  the 
Enbotc  mle^  The  general  subject  of  Otodt  floU 
mon  v  hai  heen  discits»od  under  AfRt'M,  where 
it  is  stated  that  the  Greeks  obtained  their  principal 
Kupply  of  v"l<l  from  Ana.  To  the  aame  quarter 
we  must  look  for  the  oriffai  o£  their  money. 
The  Daricua,  which  came  to  them  frntn  Penfat,  has 
been  already  treated  of.  [Darici:s.1  The  st.nter 
is  said  to  haTo  betm  first  coined  in  Ljdia  by 
CroesoB.  To  thk  eomitfy,  tadaed,  one  tnditioB 
aecrihes  the  origin  both  of  gold  and  silver  money 
(  Herod. i.  94)  ;  but  ho  this  m  it  may,  the  «UUcr  of 
Crocsiu  was  the  hrst  grild  coinage  with  which  the 
(Ireeks  V  ere  neqiiaiiited.  (Herod,  i.  84  ;  Pollur, 
iii.  »i7,  )x.  Buckh  {Melroloij.  Ufdernck.  p. 

I  JIO  nsaeru  that  these  staters  were  midouhtediy 
ibnned  of  the  {Mile  Kold  or  electnun  which  was 
washed  d«iwn  from  Tmolos  hy  tho  Paetehm,  and 
which  Sophocles  speaks  of  aa  SarJian  clcctmni- 
{Anitfi.  1037.)  [Elbctrim.]  There  is,  in  the 
HnnU'rinn  collection  (Plate  (JG.  fig.  1),  a  very  an* 
cienl  cob  of  Ihia  pilo  gold,  of  an  oval  hail-lite 
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riii^  impwed  with  the  fignre  of  «  wtm  Imnal' 
ing,  holding  a  fiah  in  hi«  left  hand,  and  ia  lb 

right  a  knife  hantring  down,  wliiih  Pinkwlaa 
ti&et  for  a  coin  of  Croetui,  but  reepecting  wbidi 
aothlng  moie  can  be  Mid  widi  uhiy  tmm  that 
it  is  a  verj  ancient  IMdnien  of  Asiatic  money. 
Its  weight  ia  248^  Englith  grains,  or  allowing 
for  the  loM  of  weight  by  wear,  about  that  of  the 
Attic  tetradiachm,  which  was  twice  the  weight  of 
the  ftater.  This,  therefore  weald  be  a  double 
■tater.  (IWkkh,  Lc.)  At  all  events,  in  the  nb- 
Mnce  oi  certain  epedmena  of  the  Lvdian  etater 
and  of  na  exiveM  MamMol  of  its  muaet  we  any 
suppose  fitMB  the  very  silence  of  the  Greek  wri- 
ten,  that  it  did  not  dilfer  materially  ftom  the 
•later  whieh  wa*  afterwards  camBt  in  Greece  ; 
and  wliich  was  )V]tuil  in  tc^i/ht  to  two  drachmae, 
aiid  m  value  to  twatty,  (Ueeych.  «.  n.  Xfnams : 
Folln^  ir.  17S ;  HaipoaalioB,  AapmHt.) 


The  following  were  the  principal  Grt-ck  staters : 
1.  ne  Attic  itater,  which  hai  been  spoken  of  un- 
der AvmVK.  The  weights  of  the  emttlMMnMB* 

tioned  arc  132-3,  132-7,  13-2-6,  and  1.12-75  frrains, 
the  average  of  which  is  13'2-.5875  grains,  which 
only  falls  short  of  the  weight  of  the  Attic  didiadlin 
by  a  little  more  than  half  a  grain.  [Drachma.] 
The  gold  of  the  Attic  coins  is  remarkably  pure. 

2.  TIic  Blatcr  of  Cyziciis  w:is  common  in  Greece, 
especially  at  Athens.  We  leatn  from  Demoethenes 
(m  Mom.  IK  914)  that  at  a  paitieahr  period  (a 
little  after  ii.  r.  33.S)  this  statfr  passed  mi  the  Bos- 
porus for  28  Attic  drachmae,  which,  by  a  coinpari- 
Bon  with  the  then  value  of  the  daricua  [Darici's], 
would  give  for  its  weight  about  IHO  grains.  Se- 
veral Cyziccno  staters  cxi-^t,  but  none  of  them 
come  np  la  this  weight  Hence  we  may  conclude 
that  tlw  prioa  of  gouL  on  the  Bononw  was  at  that 
tfane  vmiiaany  bigb.  Some  of  the  existing  coins 
give  I'lO  grains,  and  others  not  more  than  1-20,  Ibr 
the  weight  of  the  Cjziceoe  stater ;  but,  allowing 
ht  dobMement  in  the  minting,  and  Ibr  eaboe- 
oaent  wear,  we  may  perhaps  take  IflO  grains  for 
ttbout  its  true  value,  and  it'  so,  it  Wlongs  to  the 
Bu1k)ic  standard.  Its  value,  calculated  from  the 
number  of  drachmae  it  paned  fiir,  mmld  bo  !/• 

S.  The  Stater  nf  Ln:i  p'^acus  is  mentioned  in  an 
Attic  inscription  of  &  c.  4'M.  Several  gold  coins 
of  LampaacBS  are  extant  •  they  may  be  known  by 
the  impression  of  a  s^-ri  fnirse  ufi-in  tlieni.  There 
are  two  in  the  Itriti!>h  Museum  of  the  weight  of 
about  129  grains,  which  io  jnot  that  of  the  darieoa. 
Tbo  weights  of  the  Lnmp«iceiie  staters  nre  very 
unequal  ;  and  lx>th  I*amps;icus  and  t'yzictis  appear 
to  have  had  gold  coins  which  were  mnitiplea  of 
diiSerent  suudards.  It  is  not  improbable,  that 
the  Bnbolc  and  Attic  standards  existed  together 
at  these  places. 

4.  The  stater  of  Phocaca  is  mentioned  by  Tha- 
cvdidcs  (ir.  52)  and  Demootheneo  (as  BotaL  p. 
1019)  aa  in  eiraUatkai  in  lhair  tinoa.  ScoHni 


fhrai  Mveral  of  these,  the  laigeat  of  which,  stamped 
with  a    weighs  355*43  En^ish  grains.  This  u  a 

double  stiller,  giving  n  single  one  of  127-71  graiua* 
or  5  grains  less  than  the  Attic,  and  it  seems  to 
fbOev  the  otandaipd  of  tho  darfeaa.  Moot  of  tbo 

others  are  thirds  of  the  stater,  and  of  a  lighter 
comparative  weight  There  «-aa  also  at  Athens  a 
Phocaean  coin  called  <<m;,  and  its  half  ^/JcMTir, 
and  Hesychiuj  (s.  v.  iimi)  mentions  the  fmf, 
Tpirij,  and  Tfrdprij,  as  coins  of  gold  or  silver  or 
copper.    Respecting  these  coins,  see  Hkctk. 

&  Tbo  stater  oS  Macedonia  was  ooined  by 
Philip  11.  and  Alexaador  tho  Gnat  after  tho 
Btandaid  of  the  Attic  didrachm,  and  of  very  fine 
gold.  Under  those  princes  it  came  into  general 
cimdation  in  Greeoo  and  throughout  the  Macedo- 
nian empire.  Th*  wTtMit  qfiq^i^j  ^  iiiig  CTinagft 
are  verj-  numerous. 

Mr.  Ilussey  gives  the  following  report  of  an  assay 
which  was  made  for  him  of  a  stater  of  Alexander. 

Gold     11  01.   d  dwts.   6  gn. 
Silvof      ft        ft  18 
ABoj  0 

The  silver  is  an  accidental  admixtme,  or,  if  Icnown 
to  be  present,  was  not  aUowed  for,  so  that  this 
coin  may  be  recknned  at  133  grains  of  fine  gold. 
Our  sovereign,  after  deductma  the  alloy,  contains 
llS'lSgiates  of  fine  gold.  TheraAn  the  Ifaeedo* 
133 

aim  iMar  mm  ^1^2  °^      EngUah  aovareign,  or  . 

U  8s:  M.  0*679  iindimg.  The  areragoisbowever 

a  little  below  this  stater,  but  not  more  so  than  is 
due  to  wear.  The  stater  of  Philip  was  very  re- 
cently current  in  Grec-cc  at  tho  valiia  of  aboot  85 
shillings.  This  standard  was  preserved,  or  very 
nearly  so,  under  the  later  Macedonian  kings,  and 
was  adopted  by  other  stately  «l  £pini%  A^oUa, 
Acamania,  and  SjracosOi 

Besides  tbo  staters  netieed  abore,  most  of  tho 
cities  of  Ionia  had  gold  coins,  but  their  value  is 
very  doubtful.  There  arc  specimens  in  existence 
from  Chios,  Teos,  Colophon,  Smyrna,  Ephe8U8,and 
many  other  places.  Samos,  Siphntis,  Thasos,  the 
Greek  cities  of  Sicily,  and  Cyrcne  had  gold  money 
at  an  early  period. 

Pollux  mentions  a  Corinthian  stater  as  used  in 
Sicily  whieh  he  calls  8f  KdXrrper  erarfjp,  and  makes 
equal  to  10  Aeginetan  obols.  (Pollux,  iv.  174,  ix. 
80.)  The  ezplanatim  of  this  statement  is  Teiy 
difficult,  and  depends  in  a  great  measnre  on  the 
disputed  question  whether  the  rurintliiaii  mnntj 
rollowed  the  Attic  or  tbo  Aeginctou  staadanu 
[See  Ni  MML-8,  PL  81 2, a.] 

In  calculating  the  value  of  the  stater  in  our 
money,  the  ratio  of  gold  to  stiver  must  not  be  over- 
looktxl.  Thus  the  stater  of  Alexander,  which  we 
have  valued,  according  to  the  present  worth  of 
gold,  at  \L  8s.  passed  {far  twenty  drachmae, 
which,  according  to  the  present  value  of  silver,  were 
worth  only  IG*.  3</.  But  tho  former  gives  the 
better  idea  of  the  worth  of  tho  stater,  the  differ* 
ence  arifiKu  fr  ni  the  greater  value  of  silver  in  an- 
cient  times  than  now.  [ArgbNTUM.] 

Besides  the  stater  itself^  there  were,  as  appears 
from  the  above  remarks,  double  staters,  and  the 
halves  {fifuxpwrovSf  iifuvreerripts),  quarters,  thirds, 
sixths,  and  twelfths  of  the  stater.  The  coins  of 
the  last  four  denominations  are,  however,  much  lees 
oomnon  than  tho  single,  donUe,  and  huf  ilalenb 

Tho  tam  ^wH^  in  hiter  tinM%  «aa  aapUed  la 
8r 
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iko  ail  vet  Utmtlnchnif  but  whether  it  wm  io  used 
fa  Ikt  flourishii«  Hmm  of  AlkiH  it  MifeL 

It  WM  iIm  Qted  ki  mftmim  to  weight,  afip»- 

rrnlly  like  the  HuLrew  sht-hl  and  the  Latin  pondo, 
w  a  cenenl  aeoM.  The  Mika  (P(dUu,u.6)  «od 
tk«  SeOiHi  LirmA  (lViUu»  iT.  S4y,  an  boA  odkd 
•uter. 

(Seftini,  dejU  Utateri  Antuhi  ;  Iluuey  j  Wurm  ; 

Biickh.)  [P.S.] 
&TATEBA,  A  Hiii-xaid.    £LautA}  T»o- 

Tf1*A.] 

STATI  DIES,    (Di«.s  p.  409,  k] 
STATIO  N  K&    [CAsraA,  2501, 
8TATI(yNBS  PI8CL  Th«  FiMOt  «m  di. 
Tided  into  vaHous  dtfpwUnenta,  called  Stationts, 
according  to  the  ditTmnt  revenue*  belonging  u>  it. 
(Cod.  4.  Ut  31.  B.  1  :  10.  tit.  5.  ».  1.)    Thus  we 
Md  of  a  SMia  XX,  i^ndHatimm  (Orelli,  Iiuer. 
n.  3S33),  ft  StaHo  HendHaiimm  (Orelli,  n.  32U7  ; 
Grutcr,  p.  451,  n.  .1)  ;  a  S/<i/io  .-fuMOMoe.    (On  ill, 
n.  4107.  4430.)    See  Waltei^  Gttck,  d*»  Hwu, 
iBMte,  I  S14.  M  ad. 
ST ATIO'NBS  MUNICIPI<yRUlL  (Oaax- 

STATOR,  ft  pablk  tmUi,  wbo  attioded  <  n 

the  Hoimn  raagwtmtee  ia  tlM  BMvfaMMi  The 
Statonra  teem  to  hare  dcriYcd  Uwtr  BMita  firom 
■landing  \>y  the  side  of  thi?  ningistrate,  luid  thus 
being  at  hand  to  execute  all  hi«  ooounands  ;  they 
•  appear  to  hftva  bean  diicdy  mplojad  la  wrying 
lellr  rs  imd  itn oiii^os.  ( Tic.  odf /''am.  iL  1 7,  19, 
X.21  ;  Utg.  4.  liL  a.  lU.)  Alexander  ScTenu 
fccbftda  tM  use  of  •tatorce  in  the  prurincc«,  and 
CMOmaiided  that  th<  ir  duties  should  l>c  discharged 
bys'ddicr*.    (l>>i;  -t.  tit.  6.  •.  10  ;  Lam^o'id.  Jicur. 

STATU  LIBEIL  [MaNOMiMio.] 
STATUA'RIA  ARS  ia  in  ito  proper  mbm  tha 
Hrt  of  making  st.-itut's  or  busts,  whether  thoy  con- 
sist of  stone  or  metal  or  other  material  !i,  and 
includes  the  art  of  nakiny  lha  various  kinds  of 
reliuft  (alto,  basso,  and  neno  relievo).  The  an- 
cients BCCQstomed  to  trace  all  their  arts  and 
sciences  to  n  oiuglf  ponioii,  who  was  goin-niUy  be- 
lieved to  hava  been  led  to  bis  discovery  bj  Mme 
aeeid«Blal  cifcanwiMMft,  telato  aarcnl  ttoriN  to 
nrcannt  for  the  oriijln  and  discovery  of  the  art*  of 
painting  and  statuary.  (Plin.  I/.N.  xxxv.  5  and 
43 ;  coMpare  QuintiL  x.  2.  S  7.)  But  arti  mA  as 
these  cannot,  like  those  which  are  the  neceasarr 
rt'nult  of  particular  local  circumstances,  or  are  in 
their  origin  of  a  coniiilicated  ntttun*,  he  assigned  to 
aoy  particuUr  nation  or  to  any  particakr  indi* 
vidaal:  they  f^pring  up  naturally  in  all  ootintriea, 
and  lake  their  or!i;iii  alike  everywhere  in  the 
imitative  faculty  ot  man.  It  is,  therefore,  idle  taik 
whan  modern  writers  gmvely  repeat  the  stories 
nboTit  the  invention  of  sculpture  or  pjiinting,  or 
'A&s>\gu  the  invention  of  either  of  them  to  tlie 
Egyptians  or  any  other  nation.  These  arts  in  their 
iaCiiat  ttata  aziated  anMmg  tha  Oraaka  6«n  time 
iniBamortal,  and  if  dim  an  any  mmlilBiices 
between  the  earliest  works  of  Grecian  art  and  thoi>e 
of  K;^pt,  we  have  still  no  right  to  infer  that  the 
Greeks  learnt  them  from  the  E^yptiaiM,  and  we 
might  a*  w  ell  assert  that  the  Greeks  learnt  their  arts 
from  the  (jaulj  or  from  the  Siamese,  for  the  works 
of  thoKe  nations  too  resemble  those  of  early  Greece. 
Aft  art  in  ita  priiuitiva  atata  iiiaiiifi»Ma  itself  nearly 
in  ^MaaaMiUMffiftftDpHrtaaf  tbeirwld.  But 


what  li  of  seal  uiienetit  ia  to  know  the  caiuea 
through  which  statoary,  or,  to  oaa  a  more  cmbbmii 
but  iMa  ftMinntiala  ttant  Mftlptait*  faacaaa  le 

pn-aniftaRfly  Im  art  «f  tW  OrMca,  <]Ht  daira  to 

this  day  no  (  tbr  r  nation  has  produced  artists  that 
can  compete  with  them,  and  that  all  look  opoo  the 
Octalc*  aa  the  great  nuuters  and  models  ftr  all 
apes.  Winckelmann  has  pointed  out  three  great 
c-tunes,  vix.  their  iimate  genius*  their  religion,  and 
their  aocial  and  politkal  in^itetiona ;  and  theaa 
thrae  pointa,  if  aecturately  examined,  will  oertainly 
be  fotmd  to  hava  aingukriy  e<M^ratod  ra  making 
the  Greek  artifcts  w!  at  they  were.  Tl  i  ro  is  another 
point  oonnactad  with  tha  origin  of  Grecian  scaiptuia 
vkich  appeara  to  hart  led  aoflM  modem  writna  to 
forrr;  rrTf^:.'  iris  orn'-inT;*.  The  peculiar  form  of  the 
liemae  l^iixHMAKj  has  given  rise  to  the  btiltcf 
tkal  ia  the  earimt  sUtnaa  tha  head  only  (bast) 
waa  repreaantcd,  and  that  the  remainiag  part  «f 
the  body  was  ax  pressed  by  a  simple  pillar  arUock. 
This  view  is  contrary  to  nature  as  well  a*  to  his- 
tory, for  neither  a  nation  nor  a  child  (which  in  thia 
caM  Buty  ba  Idriy  taltan  aa  a  rapreaantativo  af  ft 
nation  in  its  infaiicy),  when  ih^-v  !  *  ."'i  to  excrcTse 
their  imitative  faculty,  will  rest  sati&ued  with 
forming  tiM  mere  head  of  a  human  being,  bftt  aft' 
dearour  to  produce  the  whole  as  well  aa  tkay  caa. 
We  may  add,  that  no  other  nation  presenta  suck 
a  phenoniennn  in  the  earliest  history  of  its  arts. 
The  llermae,  therefore,  cannot  have  ariaea  from  an 
incapability  of  forming  a  whole  btmaft  figvto.  TViy 
api>fiir  railier  to  point  to  the  time  when  thcGreeita 
to  rcprc&ent  their  gods  in  a  homan  form.  To 
give  to  a  god  the  entire  form  of  a  man  arooli  hun 
bean  imrarant,  wbenaa  the  head  was  neceaaary, 
and  at  the  same  time  tafficient,  to  represent  him 
as  a  distinct  indivitlual  W-in(;  and  endowed  wnth 
spiritual  and  thinking  powers.  The  process  of 
kitmnittng  the  gods  tonal  bava  baen  pwaadad 
by  the  custom  of  repre^cntinf^  them  in  unnatuni! 
forms,  or  auch  as  were  p;irtly  human  aud  partly 
animal.  The  earliest  intiges  of  the  gods  were  pare 
images  (not  the  gods  themaelvesX  and  intended  to 
expreu  some  thought  or  idea :  now  as  the  natural 
h^'ure  of  man   is  only   expressive  of  itself,  the 

significant  parta  of  two  or  mora  beinga  were  put 
together  to  avpNM  tk«  idea  whicb  nen  had  fimnad 

of  their  gods.  Such  monstrous  figures  were  re- 
tained as  repreiuuLatiaus  of  booie  gods  down  to  the 
Utest  times.  A  a  instanoea  of  this  we  may  maB* 
tion  Glaucus  with  the  tail  of  a  fish  (PhUostr.  leom. 
ii.  15),  the  AruidLan  Pan  with  goat's  fci-t  (Uist. 
MfikoL  BUderh.  ii.  p.  161,  and  the  llemeter 
of  Pk^galeia  with  the  head  and  maaa  of  n  kocM. 
(?nna.  Tiil  42.  §  3.)  Hoiner%  ailenea  an  nch 
con-,p<Hmd  repreacntat'  mis  of  the  gods  ia  M  (toof 
that  Uiey  did  not  cxi^t  iu  early  timea. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  statnaij  in  its 
seven*!  of  develoj)eniont,  it  is  rfc-ssary  to 

make  a  lew  preliminary  renuirks  resj)tfctiug  the 
materials  used  by  the  Gneks  in  this  arc  On  the 
whole  it  naj  be  mid  that  than  ia  no  atotennl 
applicable  to  alatuary  whidk  waa  not  wed  by 
the  Greeks.  A  a  day  is  capable  of  bdl^ 
shaped  without  difficult|^  into  any  form,  and  !■ 
easily  dried  either  by  being  exposed  to  the  ana  ar 
hy  Ihcing  baked,  we  may  rf^nsider  this  s'.t'  ^t,TT^i-e  to 
have  been  the  earliest  material  of  whicii  tigurca 
were  made.  We  have  a  trace  of  this  in  the  atory:, 
that  Zeiu,  in  his  aoAcr  at  Prometheus  having  atoka 
tka  fira,  ocdared  Hephaeitaf  to  fooa  FvdMft  af 
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earth  moistened  with  t«ir».  (Hesiod.  Theryjfm. 
671,  &c;  Stob.  cv~r7/r.  1.)  Tb?  nnnir  pilix.stic  nrt 
(i)  rAxMTUc4)i  bj  which  the  ancient*  tooietimes 
dMignate  Un  at  «ff  idrtoary,  properlj  ngnifisB  to 
form  or  shape  a  thing  of  clny.  But  notwithstaiu}- 
jng  the  great  facility  of  niakiiig  tiguret  of  clay^ 
tbej  ore  not  often  mentioned  in  the  early  ages  of 
Greece,  while  in  Italy  the  Dii  fietHa  (Wi^Airot 
d«oI)  were  very  eominon  from  the  earliest  timet. 
Clay  figures,  however,  never  fell  into  disuse  en- 
tmly,  and  iu  later  tiiiict  we  find  not  oqIt  statues 
«f  ^y,  tmt  llw  padi—nte  In  mall  «r  nnu  temples 
fri^quently  contained  the  most  beautiful  reliefs  lA 
clay,  which  were  copies  of  the  marble  reliefs  of 
laiger  tenjileii  Wlten  Pliny  {H.  N.  xxzv.  43) 
epraks  of  Rhoeau  and  Theodorua  of  Samoa  as  the 
inventor*  of  the  plattieey  he  seems  to  labour  tinder 
a  mistake  and  to  confound  the  art  of  w  irking  in 
day  with  that  of  caetisg  in  metal,  aa  in  later 
ttmea  the  tatter  ef  tlteae  two  arte  was  «a«mMmly 

called  pUstice.    Smw  ndMt  flgnN*  of  dij  Ml* 

still  preserved. 

The  second  material  was  leofld^  and  figures  made 
of  wood  were  called  (^ai>a,  from  polish  "  or 

**  carre.**  Varions  kinds  of  wood  were  used  in 
statuary  ;  we  find  mention  of  oak,  cedar,  cypress, 
aycamotei  pine,  fig,  box,  and  ebony.  It  was  chiefly 
iMcd  tar  inking  imaget  of  lihe  gMe,  and  ptobably 
more  on  account  of  the  fiicility  of  working  in  it, 
than  for  any  other  reason.  It  should,  however,  be 
laiavked,  that  ptrtieoUr  kinds  of  wood  were  used 
to  make  the  images  of  pardctilar  deities:  thm  the 
statues  of  Dionysus,  the  god  of  figs,  were  tnade  of 
fig- wood.  The  use  of  wood  for  statues  of  the 
gods  contioned  to  the  latest  times ;  but  atatoea  of 
men,  as,  for  WBwnple,  eene  of  the  -vieion  in  (he 
public  games,  were  Hkewiso  made  of  wood  at  a 
time  when  the  Greeks  were  sutiiciently  acquainted 
with  Um  art  of  working  in  stone  and  metal 

•SCone  was  little  uMd  in  statuary  during  the 
early  ages  of  Greece,  though  it  was  not  altogether 
unknown,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  relief  on  the 
Lion-|[ate  of  Myoeaae.  In  Italy^  where  the  soft 
pepenno  aflbfdod  an  ewy  mateml  6r  working, 
stone  app«*ars  to  favfi  liffii  u?  I  at  an  earlier 
perio<]  and  more  comnH  iivy  t!ian  in  Greecei  But  in 
the  historical  times  the  Greeks  used  all  the  prindlMd 
Tarietics  of  marble  for  their  statues  ;  the  most  ce- 
lebrated kinds  of  which  were  the  marbles  of  Paros 
Olid  of  Mount  Pentelicun,  both  of  which  were  of  a 
w^^^louh^iffeteot^^i^ofmrble  and  of 

the  same  statue,  in  wUidk  «M*  th*  iraik  b  oSM 

Polylitiiic  statuary. 

Bronze  (x^xos,  aes),  silver,  and  gold  were  used 
profiiKfly  in  the  ^tnte  of  society  described  in  the 
Homeric  poems,  winch  is  a  sufficient  proof  that 
works  of  art  in  theae  metals  were  not  altogether 
vnkiiowa  in  Utoeo  tmaai  At  tlmt  period,  boworer, 
and  Jeof  after,  the  wedte  eneoted  in  mold  wete 
made  by  meaiih  i  f  the  hammer,  and  the  difTercnt 
pieces  were  joined  together  by  pins,  liveta,  cnunps, 
OT  other  mechanical  fisstesingi,  and,  aa  the  art 
advanced,  by  a  kind  of  ghte,  cemcrt,  or  solder. 
Iron  came  into  use  much  later,  and  the  art  of 
casting  both  bronee  and  iron  is  ascribed  to  Rhoecus 
and  to  Tboodoina  id  Samoa.  (JPMa.  x.  98.  g  3.) 
[Aks  ;  MvraLLtm.] 

Ivory  cairiL-  into  us*  at  a  1  iti  r  period  than  any 
of  the  bcfore-mentaoued  materials,  and  then  waa 
nbid  both      ilt  bMnly  and  ari^.  U 


its  application  to  statiiar)*,  ivory  was  generally 
<  (  tnbined  with  gold,  and  was  used  for  the  parte  re* 
pieaentiflg  the  fleah.  Winrkehnann  has  catcnlated 
that  about  one  handiod  iMata  «f  Hbh  kind  an 
me>ntioned  by  the  andenta. 

The  histoiy  of  aQcient  art,  and  of  itataaiy  ta 
paiticalir»  mf  ba  diHdod  into  flvo  poiioda. 

I.  nnt  P0rkd,  from  the  eaHutt  Crmo  iitt  flfcal 

OL  50,  or  5B0  &c 

The  real  history  of  the  arte  is  praoedod  by  a 
period  of  a  purely  mytkioai  chaiaetar,  wMeh  tm- 

dition  has  peopled  with  divine  artists  ni;  !  most 
eztraordioaiy  productions.  Three  kinds  of  artists, 
however,  may  be  distinguished  in  thia  mythical 
period :  the  first  conaiata  of  goda  and  dai>monB,  srich 
as  Athena,  Hephaestus,  the  Phrygian  or  Dardanian 
I>:^ctyli,  and  tlie  Cal  iri.  The  second  contain* 
whole  tribes  of  men  diatingoiahed  from  othen  by 
the  myetofiono  poMOorion  of  lopwleir  skill  in  ue 
practice  of  the  arta,  such  as  the  Ti'chincs  and  the 
Lvcian  Cyclopesi  The  third  consists  of  iodividuala 
who  are  indeed  deacribod  aa  human  brings,  but  yet 
are  nothing  more  than  personifications  of  particular 
branches  of  art,  or  the  representatives  of  families 
of  artists.  Of  the  latter  the  most  celebrated  is 
Daedalu$,  whose  name  indicates  nothing  bat  a 
amith,  or  an  artiit  in  general,  and  wbo  ia  himself 
the  mythical  ancestor  of  a  numerous  family  of 
artists  {Daedaluia),  which  can  be  traced  from  the 
time  of  Homer  to  that  of  Plato,  for  even  Socrateo  ' 
is  said  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  this  family. 
It  is,  however,  very  probable  that,  in  Homer, 
Dactialus  is  merely  an  epithet  of  the  god  Hephaes- 
toa.  (See  Did.  qf  Biog,  $.  v.)  Uo  waa  b^ved 
to  bo  an  Atboman,  but  Oeta  alao  <&bMd  the 
honoiir  of  being  hia  native  country.  The  stories 
respecting  him  are  more  like  allegorical  accounts  of 
the  progress  of  the  arte  than  anything  else.  Ho 
was  principally  renowned  in  antiquity  for  his  {Jai^ 
and  several  parts  of  Greece,  as  Bocotia,  Attica, 
Crete,  and  even  Libya  in  later  times,  were  believed 
to  posseao  apedmona  of  his  workmanship.  (Pans, 
vii.  5,  is.  40.  I L  18.  §  5  ;  Scylaz,  p.  53,  ed. 
Huds.)  Numerous  inventions  also,  especially  of 
instruments  used  in  carving  wood,  are  ascribed  to 
him.  He  ia  said  la  have  nuide  his  statues  walkinf, 
which  appears  to  mean  that  before  his  time  human 
figures  were  represented  with  their  legs  dose  to- 
gether, and  that  in  his  statues  the  legs  were  sepa- 
rated,  which  waa  at  onoe  a  great  step  forward,  a* 
it  imparted  greater  Ulb  and  activity  to  a  figure. 
Smilis  (from  ff^iiAiT,  a  carving-knife)  i  xtrLisi  1  his 
art  in  Somos,  Aegina,  and  other  places,  and  some 
remarkable  works  were  attributed  to  him.  (Miiller, 
Ae<jinct,  p.  97.)  Frxiiyfus  of  Athens  is  called  a 
disciple  of  Daedalus.  V  arious  works  were  attri- 
buted to  him  by  the  ancients.  One  among  them 
was  a  coloaaal  l^aiwr  of  Athona  Foliao  in  a  temple 
at  Erythim  in  Ionia.  She  wao  laptMcnted  sitting 
upon  a  ur,  holding  a  apindle  in  her  hand,  and 
with  a  t6\os  ou  her  head.  Paoaaoiaa  (vii  5.  |  4) 
saw  this  (oorar  hnneelf.  (See  Did*  9f  Biag»  ««. 
Dae(LiIus,  Endoeus,  SinUu.) 

According  to  the  popular  traditions  of  Greece, 
there  waa  no  period  in  which  the  goda  were  not 
repreaonted  in  aome  foim  or  ether,  and  tbote  ia  no 
diRibt  that  ibr  a  long  time  tibem  oxutod  no  other 
statues  in  Greece,  than  those  of  the  gods  ;  a  st  it  io 
of  a  man  appears  for  a  long  time  to  have  been  a 
thing  nohoaid  af  in  Gnooib  The  Moiicft  icpm* 
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MiiUtbns  of  the  gods,  howr-ver,  were  by  DO  mean* 
rrgiirded  u  the  godt  tbemaelret  or  eren  IdtaagM 
or  thnii,  but  only  ■»  lyiDboU  of  their  prvaence ; 
and  M  the  imagiiuitioa  of  •  pioaa  primitira  »ffe 
doM  not  rt'cjuirr  niutli  to  bt-  rtMiniidtd  of  the  pre 
Moot  of  tb«  d«itj«  tbc  MmpUtrt  innboU  wcra 
mmniamm  mAciaat  to  M«dint  this  mioL  Hmum 
find  that  in  many  plate*  the  prpRence  of  a  god 
was  indkati^  by  the  tiwiile*!  aud  mo§l  «hapc- 
l#«  tymbott,  tueh  as  unhewn  blocks  of  stoue 
00,  i^^oi.  l»au».  ix.  27.  §  I.  3,1  §  1,  vii.  •2-2. 
§  ^j,  and  by  »impk  uillan  or  piecct  of  wood. 
(Pau«.  Mi.  2*Z  8  3.;  Clsou  Al«z.  Strom,  i.  p.418, 
•nd  pw  US,  «d.8jrllNUf ;  Oocama  tad  Damoam^) 
M«RT  tack  tTmlMle  wpmtiHitiaei  of  |«df  wfv* 
h»»ld  ill  ihi-  ynatoHt  ostoem,  even  in  tt  t-  K'^torical 
■ge%  as  sacred  inheritances  ol  former  times,  and 
Ttmiami  Iht  vonveatMiMl  i«f>resent*ttoas  of  the 
gOiU  notu  itli^l^mu1itl^'  the  pruffrcss  which  the  arts 
liad  mxde.  Th<*  iieml  mum  for  a  reprMeotAtioD 
of  a  god  not  eon«wtnig  af  such  a  md*  tjaM  was 
dyuKitm.   (Kohnkt'n,  (Mi  rim.  p.  2.) 

In  the  Honeric  poems,  although  the  ahield  of 
Achilln,  tb*  g«ld  and  ►inor  do^t  which  k<»pt 
watch  at  the  ftdace  of  Alcmous,  and  other  similar 
thing*  maj  be  p«f>  Setiom,  tlwre  ■!«  tdleient 

tnri  i<  ,Tf  t'lo  rxivtcuco  f«f  statiii-n  t.f  the  Ci>Js  ;  l<iit 
it  wuuld  sreni  tiiat,  aii  th«  ideas  of  the  gods  wtsre 
jtH  giguttk  md  undeiinad*  iIm  TtpwMBtations  of 
several  Miprrhuman  hfinsrn  were  mnre  cakuUted  to 
inspire  awe  than  to  dixpliy  «uy  artistic  beauty. 
(//.  xi.  36.  tu.  ;  Hesiod,  Semi.  Hen.  144,  15d, 
241),  Ac.)  This  ««•  komvm  wHt  always  the  case. 
TeittpW  are  tneotiMMd  in  Mvanl  places  (//.  L  39, 

vii.  Un.  A.*.),  and  ttmiplrs  pnNiip|>i>»e  the  f  xisteiice 
of  repreaeutations  of  the  gods.  A  statue  of  Athena  i 
it  Bentinoed  at  Ilion,  npon  whose  knee*  th«  qMM 
plMes  a  niaijnificoiit  |K'p!ii*.  {I!,  vi  9'2  ;  comp.  ' 
37S. )  1  he  Ktatue  tbu»  upp«<irs  to  have  been  tii  a 
sitting  (MMtioo  like  the  statues  of  Athena  among 
the  lontans  in  general.  (Strah.  xiii.  p.  601.)  The 
exiftteitce  of  a  statue  of  Apollo  must  be  inferred 
from  llia<l  i.  2.'',  fi>r  tJic  (niixua  dtolt  can  only 
moan  the  wreath  or  diwHfm  with  which  bis  ttatue 
itaelf  ued  to  b*  adonied.  Thk  «totiw  nstl  flm*. 
oTcr  have  \>f>  n  rrpn-^.'iited  carrying  a  bow,  for  at- 
tributes like  a^7v^ra{ot  could  have  no  meaning 
unie«s  they  refernd  to  sooMllrillg  Wtiating  and 
well-known.  (Itlior  pmofs  of  representations  of 
the  gods  in  hunau  t<>rui  may  be  found  in  Iliad  ii. 
478,  &c  iii.  39G,  &c  These  statues  were  un- 
doubtedly all  and,  as  we  must  ioier  from  the 
wcpraMieiu  of  Homer,  wm  fiv  flMire  fnrfcet  thMi 
til"  y  nrt»  said  to  have  been  provi>nisly  t  )  the  timt? 
of  Daedalus.  A  work  still  extant,  which  is  cer- 
tainly as  old  as  the  time  of  Homer,  If  not  much 
older,  is  the  relief  above  the  ancient  gate  of  Myce- 
nae, n^prRaenting  twr>  lions  ^.tandint;  on  their  iiind 
leg*,  with  a  sort  of  pillar  Ketw.-<»n  them.  (Pans  ii. 
16.  f  4  i  Sir  W.  tielU  AtifoL  pi.  8—10;  OtftUing 
in  the  RhHnixL  Mna.  1841.  part  9:  wood-cut 
tinder  Mi  ki  .s.)  These  facts  jiiMify  \)s  in  mijv-  ] 
poaing  that,  at  the  time  of  Uomer,  the  f  ireeks,  but 
more  especially  tlM  loiliMM  of  Aim  Minor,  had 
made  grvat  progress  in  Mru!ptnre.  Tlie  Totii.^ns 
appear  to  hare  been  fetr  in  advance  of  the  (ireeks 
of  the  mother«onntry.  The  cause  of  this  must 
probably  be  sought  in  the  influence  which  some  of 
the  nations  of  we«tem  Asia,  such  as  the  Lydians, 
Lrcianc,  .  i  ]  lii>enician«,  had  upon  the  Ionian 
cttkniM^fbr  that  these  natioas  cjnelled  the  Gndu 
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ia  various  Lnuichcs  of  the  arts  is  abundantly  at< 
tooted  by  Domenms  passages  in  the  H&mcnc 
poema.  We  mtut  not  howeTerattribale  too  miich 
to  this  foreign  influence,  for  there  were  many  odier 

causes  nt  woric  bos':  irt^  1  r  which  the  CJreek  cohi- 

Diea,  not  oolj  of  Asia,  but  of  Sidljr  and  Italj  olao, 
wore  CMiiod  tanmi  ia  ■dtmaw  «f  dw  tMAtr- 

CDunlry.  The  ancient  coins  of  the  Italian  Gre*V< 
too  are  much  more  beantiful  and  show  mora  indi- 
viduality th;iit  I'.uM'  of  Oreeco  proper;  alto 
find  that  Learchua  of  Hhegium  came  to  Spnrta  at 
a  very  early  period,  and  formed  there  the  ear- 
liest brooie  statue  of  Zeos,  which  consisted  of 
Mvoml  PMWO  aailod  togsthac.  (PiMtiL  iii.  17.  i 
AhoDt  Uw  «mo  timo,  as  Moe  think,  CKliidas  of 
Spart.a  made  a  T  r  nz  ■  hMtu.  i;f  Alheux  (Pauj, 
lii.  17.  i  IS.)  There  u,  hawerer,  very  great  un- 
certainty iMpoettny  dm  troe  dotes  of  wm  wtiata. 

(See  /h'-i.  f 7*  fh-Kj,  ».  rr.  Gitiaiiat,  L^inkut.) 
Auolher  great  worK  in  bronxe  U-longing  to  liiu 
period  is  the  colossal  statue  of  Zeus  which  was 
dedicated  at  Oiympii  by  Cjftdm  or  Perionder  of 
Corinth,  and  mt  which  me  wwdthy  CorinthiaiM 
were  ol  J-'  1  to  fcacrifice  a  considerable  part  of  their 
property.  (£»trahb  viii.  pp.  378 ;  Phot  and  Said. 
c«.K*fiAiMr.)  AteotSMacHyimiofScyaa 
dedicated  two  dd\aiiot  of  bronze  at  Olynip-.i,  which 
were  still  there  in  the  days  of  Pau^aaia*  <,vu  1 9. 

'1  lie  time  which  elapsed  Ik'tween  the  compo>iti"n 
of  lha  lluiuenc  poem*  and  llie  begiuniu^  u£  ihc 
fifth  century  before  oar  aera  may  be  teamed  the 
age  of  diseoroy;  ibr  pevlr  41  th«  invanttMii^ 
upon  the  appIicMiaii  of  wUcB  Ao  dwwlBpiwwnt  of 
the  arts  is  dcj^-nJent,  are  assigned  to  this  {x^riixl, 
which  nuiy  at  the  same  time  be  regarded  as  the  first 
historical  period  in  the  history  of  art.  Glaaens  of 
Chios  or  SamoH  i»  mid  to  have  invented  the  art  of 
soldering  nu'tol  {crtSt'ipov  KiiWriais,  Herod.  L  '25). 
The  two  artists  mo^t  celebrated  for  their  discoveries 
were  the  two  toothers  Teledes  and  Theodoraa  of 
Samos,  about  the  tine  of  Polycrates.  The  most 
ini[iortant  of  their  inventions  was  the  art  of  ca-*.tirii^ 
^guret  of  metoL  II  ia  a  ainguhr  cixctinutaaoe^ 
tiiat  the  ^mf  tw»  tnltto  to  «iam  tUa  intmHiaa 
is  a»cribed.  are  mid  to  have  made  their  studies  in 
Egypt ;  and  the  curious  story  of  the  two  brothers 
exmmiiag  a  (^ovor  of  the  Pythian  Apollo  in  such 
manner,  that  while  Telecles  made  the  one  half  of 
the  statue  at  Deloa,  the  other  half  was  made  by 
Theodoms  at  Ephesus,  and  that  when  the  two 
haJvoa  wan  pot  together,  they  tolliod  a*  accaialdy 
as  if  the  wMe  had  hen  the  woric  of  one  ortisS 
(Diodrpr.  i.  PH),  has  been  thmcht  to  snpjwt  the 
Egyptian  tradittoii  tliat  these  artists  were  greatly 
assisted  in  the  exercise  of  their  art  by  what  they 
had  learnt  in  Kirypt.  Bnt,  in  the  first  place,  the 
whole  story  ha»  a  very  fabuloiu  appearance,  and 
even  admitting  that  the  artists,  as  the  Hgfpium 
asserted,  had  actually  been  in  their  country,  no- 
body wni  on  this  ground  maintain  that  they  leomt 
their  art  there:  the  utmost  they  could  have  learnt 
might  have  be«i  tome  mechanical  prooesaes:  the 
ait  tttelf  nmt  he  vhidieated  fer  the  QradEH  In 
the  second  place,  Telecles  nn  i  Theodorus  are  called 
by  Diodnnts  sons  of  lih«>«i«;us,  and  Pausaaias  him- 
self, who  WM  imable  to  dttoovor  ft  hftoiM  work  of 
Theodnnift,  saw  at  Ephesus  a  bronze  statue  which 
was  the  work  of  Rhoeeus  (x.  38.  §  3.)  Hence  we 
have  reason  to  suppose  that  Telecles  and  Theodoms 
leami  at  any  lato  the  art  of  vrnHmg  metal  ftam 
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their  father,  ami  not  in  a  fiin-ifjn  countrr.  Re- 
ipecting  the  various  nccounts  of  these  two  lutist* 
lUUl  tlw  thae  at  which  they  lived,  lee  the  Did!,  nf 
Bita.  $»  cfu  PJiny  {H,  N.  zxxr.  6&)  mji,  that 
Pumlw  calM  the  vl  of  modening  day  the  motlier 
of  tkitart  of  catting  fiknin-s  in  metal  (ulutwirin), 
and  tllit  pauago  bai  been  explained  as  if  Pa«itele8 
nomt  to  mj  that  in  Samoa  the  former  of  tbeie 
art«  hod  given  rise  to  the  latter.  Hul  this  is  ma- 
nifestly wronr,  for  from  the  words  which  follow 
in  the  text  of  Pffinj  it  ia  dear  that  the  neaning 
ii,  that  ho  iwfer  oxaeiited  any  worit  in  metal, 
marble,  fte.  withoat  prerionaij  taking  a  model 
in  clay. 

Statues  <tf  gods  in  baked  chij,  though  in  general 
more  mwd  for  donetlie  and  private  than  for  pablic 
wopihip,  continued  to  be  made  as  l^fffore.  Many 
specimens  of  small  dimensions  and  of  very  rude 
vorkninaship  have  Nni  discovered  in  Attic  graves. 
(See  SchoL  ad  A  rufiipL  Av,  436.)  Ornaments  and 
reliefs  on  hotues,  porticoes,  and  temples  were  like- 
wise very  cniiintoiily  made  of  clny,  especially  at 
Corinth  and  in  the  Cenundou,  (Paua.  L  2.  |  4, 
I.  8.  §  1.) 

Hei.re»iMitatio-n^  nf  tho  pmfs  in  marble  are  not 
mentioned  in  Homer,  although  they  may  have  ex-  | 
itted  in  his  time^tawell  statue*  »f  ij,  ^vhich 
are  likeivN"  Ti^t  pxi)rt"isly  mentioned.  Marble  iit 
found  in  tiie  ancient  The&iiurus  of  Qrcboiucuos. 
Pliny  (//.  A'',  xxxvi.  4.  s.  2)  calculates  that  works 
in  marble  wen  executed  by  Molua  in  Chiof  at  the 
beginning  of  tbe  Olympiads ;  and  sboot  OL  50 
(580  u.  c).  Dipo"-nu*  ami  Styllis  \  >  r-  renowned 
for  their  works  in  marble.  The  most  ancient  spe- 
cnnen  of  a  marble  statue  waa  seen  by  Pausanias 
(?.  4^.  §  7)  in  thf»  market  place  of  Mogara.  The 
work  consi&ted  of  two  tigurce,  Coroebus  killing 
Pocne.  There  are  still  extant  some  works  in  mar- 
ble which  may  with  certainty  be  MCribed  U>  the 
period  previous  to  01.  50. 

Before  we  conclude  our  account  of  the  work* 
produced  during  tbia  period,  we  have  to  mcotiou 
die  celebrated  ebest  of  Cypselua  at  Olympia,  whidi 
PaiKinias  saw  and  described  (iv.  17.  §  2,  SiC.),  It 
be!oiig«;d  perhaps  to  the  year  733  B.  c.  The  chest 
was  made  of  cedar-wood,  which  was  thought  roost 
dumblr.  It  was  adorned  on  its  four  ^iJes  and  on 
the  cover  with  figures,  partly  iu  ivury,  partly 
in  goId«  and  partly  in  the  cedur  wood  itself,  which 
lepreaented  varknia  aoeoea  taken  ftom  the  stonot 
of  the  hf>roic  agM.  Plannnbu  does  not  expveaa  bit 
opinion  as  to  tiicir  artistic  mt  rit  -,  Imt  tlie  minute- 
ness with  which  he  describes  them  is  a  suthcient 
proof  that  be  did  not  conaider  them  as  bod  cither 
in  de«ign  or  execution.  Quatrcmere  dc  Quincy 
has  attempt' il  (in  his  Jupilcr  O/^mpten)  to  rcsluns 
this  chest  and  its  ornaments  from  the  descri|ition 
of  Pausanias;  but  the  restoration  it  ao  egregiously 
bad,  that  an  eye  accustomed  to  tbe  contemplation 
of  gcnuiM  wolka  of  art  ahrinlu  from  it  witb  dis- 
gust. 

Doting  tbe  wbole  of  tbb  period  wo  scarcely 

hear  of  any  statues  except  those  of  the  god«,  and 
although  marble  and  bronze  began  to  be  exten- 
dvely  applied,  yd  wood  woo  mneh  more  genenDy 
used  f'T  T-f  presentations  of  the  gods.  These  statues 
were  punted  [PlcTURA,  p.  905j,and  in  most  cases 
dressed  in  the  most  gorgeous  kttire^  Tbe  general 
ckaracter  of  the  st.^tue«  produced  ia  tbo  earlier 
times  of  this  period  is  on  the  wbolo  the  same  as 
aiitMV<>theriHiCi«fi**^**'^*BCttt7  period.  Tbo 


style  in  which  they  are  executed  is  called  the 
areiaie  or  the  hierulif  style.  The  figures  arc  stitf 
and  clumsy,  the  countenances  hate  little  or  no  in- 
dividuaUtj,the  e^es  long  and  small,  and  the  outer 
angles  tuned  a  httle  npwards,  the  mouth,  which  Is 
likewise  dniwn  upwards  at  the  two  corni  rs,  has  a 
smiling  appearance.  The  hair  is  carefully  worked, 
but  has  a  stiff  wiry  appeamnce,  and  hangs  gene* 
mlly  down  in  8tn<ight  h  which  are  curled  at  the 
ends.  The  arms  hang  down  the  sides  of  tlie  t>odj, 
unlesa  the  figure  carries  something  in  its  banuk 
The  drapery  is  likewise  stifl^aod  the  folds  am  very 
symmetrical  and  worked  with  little  ivgatd  to  na> 
lure.  At  the  arts  during  this  period  were  chiefly 
employed  iu  tbe  service  of  religion,  they  could, 
nolwitbitandittff  tbo  many  neebanical  discoveries 
of  the  lime,  make  but  slow  progress  towards  the 
production  of  arts  of  sublimity  or  beauty,  for  in 
the  representation  of  the  gods  for  public  woiabip 
ancient  forms  hallowed  by  time  and  custom  were 
retained  and  repeated  without  the  artist  being  al- 
lowed, even  if  he  was  able  to  do  it,  to  depart  from 
these  fonns  or  to  introduce  any  material  change. 
Aft  tbonrfore  eonid  not  make  any  great  progress, 
until  it  was  applied  to  purposes  in  which  the  ar- 
ti«.t*8  g»*nin«  was  not  reilraineil  hy  religious  ai*tom, 
and  not  bound  to  conventional  forms.  li<-li},'!iin, 
although  the  fostering  motlier  of  tlie  arts  in  their 
infancy,  became  n  tedious  restraint  when  they 
grew  up  to  manhood.  But  as  soon  as  other  spheres 
of  action  w«o  opened,  religion,  in  her  turn,  could 
net  escape  from  tbo  urihence  of  the  advancement 
of  the  arts,  and  the  old  convontional  forms  in  nuiny 
places  gave  way  to  works  of  real  merit  and  genius. 
This  great  and  impoitut  diongo  todc  place  about 
aud  after  01.  50. 

II.  SKOmt  Period, /mm  Ol.bOtoOL  75. 
(580—480  B.C.) 

This  period,  althongb  comprising  no  more  than 
one  century,  developed  all  the  eli-nients  wliich  com- 
bined to  nmko  Grecian  art  what  it  became  during 
tbe  tbiid  and  most  flonriabing  period  of  tta  history. 
Greece  now  came  into  dose  contact  with  the  na- 
tions uf  the  East  and  with  Egypt  ;  commerce  llou- 
rished  at  Corinth,  Aegina,  Samoa,  Miletus,  Phocnea, 
and  other  places  ;  t{i>ld  btcamc  more  abumlant  in 
Oreece  than  it  hud  Ix-eii  before,  and  the  tyrants, 
who  sprang  up  in  several  parts  of  Greece,  surrotind- 
od  themsmvea  with  iplendoor  and  magnitioence, 
and  acted  at  tbe  patrona  of  art  to  palliate  their  own 

i;- i.rpalion.  Dut  all  the^e  were  only  external  in- 
fluences, and  could  not  have  produced  a  nation  of 
artists  like  the  Greeks.  Epic  poetry  had  giadiuilly 
created  in  the  minds  of  'he  people  mor*^  defined 
ideas  of  their  gods  and  heroes,  while  pliilo*uphy 
began  to  make  men  look  beyond  witat  was  conven- 
tional and  traditionary.  The  athletic  and  orchestic 
arts  attained  about  OL  50  a  high  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, and  tbe  circumsUuice  that  about  the  same 
time  the  gjmnastic  and  athletic  conteats  at  the  great 
pubfie  festtvala  began  to  bo  perfimned  nakeo,  di- 
rected the  attention  of  the  artists  as  well  as  of  tho 
public  to  nature,  and  rendered  them  familiar  witli 
the  beautiful  fonBO  of  tlio  human  body.  Dut  tho 
imitation  of  nature  was  at  firut  of  a  very  hard  and 
severe  character,  and  the  iutluence  uf  conventional 
forms  still  acted  in  many  cases  as  an  obstacle. 

The  number  of  artists  who  flouiishod  dnrinf 
this  period  ia  truly  astouinhing.   I(  hao  boeii  add 
that  tho  cb)w  connection  of  fathot  and  ton  anMing 
S  V 
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Uie  artists  ooM«d  at  tJtit  tame,  and  that  indindnal 
•itiali  woilwd  ftw  and  awwdi^  to  tlM  dicMw  of 

thrir  own  ppnius.  But  thU  it  going  too  fax,  for  it 
•till  contina«<i  to  b«  the  MmnuHi  practice  for  a  «oq 
to  be  taftnicted  bf  U»  father,  and  although  this 
lekUon  i«  usually  expreseed  by  the  term  ftatf^t, 
yet  on  »tatue«  we  only  meet  with  the  term  t>l6t. 
But,  along  vith  theae  familie*  of  artitu,  Khools  now 
bacuM  nun  MMial,  in  wbidi  (be  aru  weretao^bt 
and  colti^tod  aeeoHUnf  toCHtoln  priodplea  whieb 
w<  r(.'  or  Ix'caine  tRwlilioiiary  in  each  Khool  ;  tVr 
f.hooitt  thus  Required  soinrlhiitg  uf  the  apilit  ot 
Cti>t<-«  or  curpdrati'itiH. 

Thv  liiiuuns  uf  Asia  Minor  and  the  isl;uidors  of 
the  A<ci';iii.  who  had  jjrfviou*lj'  becu  iu  advance 
of  the  other  (irei'ka  in  the  exerciae  of  the  fine  artt, 
had  ibeir  la*t  floaiiabiiu;  panod  £rom  OL  6&  to  OL 
69(560-^98  ujc\  Bat  tins  abort  parfodtowt 
hare  Wen  one  of  the  greets  i  as  well  ae  one  of  the 
Doit  active  and  productive  of  nnmerowi  costly 
works  of  art.  The  preaentt  which  CrtH  sus  M-nt  to 
Pfl))1ii,  arif?  snrir  nf  which  were  said  to  have  Ixfri 
luaJt!  by  the  ^auiLin  Thcodonts,  luust  havu  Wen 
executed  at  the  beginning  of  these  forty  year*. 
Our  wnt  of  infeinatkii  raa pacting  th«  looiana 
niiat  be  aaeribed  to  tlia  etTCimttaiMa  tbat  wt  hava 

no  PauKuiias  tu  take  us  tlifi  tlielr  cities,  and 
to  describe  and  explain  the  works  of  art  with  whkh 
thay  wava  adoima>  It  i«  owin^;  to  the  same  cir- 
cumttnncr  that  wp  know  liitie  of  Uhodcs,  Lem- 
noe,  Kaxos,  and  Cypnis,  although  wc  may  take  for 
granted  that  theee  flourishing  islands  did  not  by 
anj  mMaa  rngkct  tha  uta.  BaytiugCbiaand 
fiMMW  we  paaHaa  vara  fnAwnanoB*  iVeriit  in 
metal  were  produced  in  high  perfection  in  tl;.  !;it 
tor  iaknd,  in  Aegina  and  Argtw,  while  Chios  giuu- 
ad  tha  gwalaal  lafMtation  from  iu  poeaeMing  the 
earUc»!  LTrrit  t,-1[t>,-,l  of  s<°ulptors  in  marble,  in 
which  iiujuiiis  lUid  Anthennus  were  the  most  dis- 
tinguished about  01.  60.  Their  work*  were  ecat- 
ovar  variom  parta  af  tireaea^  aad  thait  falna 
naj  ba  inlbnad  mm  tha  Ibct  that  Aagvatiia  adorn- 

ed  with  them  the  p«-dinieiit  nf  the  temple  of  Apollo 
oo  the  PaUtine.  (i'liri.  H.  N.  xzxrL  4.)  Theee 
waihs  mast  be  nippoted  originaOy  to  have  belonged 
to  a  Hri'i  k  temple  of  the  fc;inif  god,  and  must  cer- 
tainly have  been  uf  &up<  riur  beauty  to  the  works 
diacorered  in  the  island  of  Aegina,  athanriae  Au- 
jniatua  aronid  not  have  chosen  them  aa  ornaments 
ftr  the  Palatine  temple.  Sicyon  also  possessed  a 
celebrated  isch»oI  of  sculptors  in  marble,  and  about 
CM.  AO  Dipoenoa  and  Scyllia,  who  had  come  from 
Oete,  were  at  tha  bead  «f  it,  and  axaratod  aeveial 
marble  stntnes  of  pods.  (I*lin.  /.  i", )  In  Aetolia, 
whtther  tiiey  vt  uhdrew  fur  a  time,  and  at  Argus, 
there  likewise  existed  works  in  marble  by  these 
artktai  INadples  of  them,  such  as  Dorycleidas, 
Medon,  and  Theocles,  were  eninwed  at  Sparta  and 
in  other  places.  ( Paua.  v.  17.  §  I,  vi.  ID.)  Re- 
specting  Magna  Oraecia  and  Sicily  we  know  L-w 
paitkinm.  toeagh  it  appaaia  that  tha  arte  b^  re 
went  on  improving  and  continued  to  be  in  advinj . 
of  the  mother-country.  The  roost  celebrated  ar:ivts 
in  southem  luly  were  Dameaa  of  Croton  an  i 
Pythagonis  of  Rhegium.  (See  the  livea  of  these 
artists  in  the  Dicti<mary  of  Dioffrapfy.) 

In  Greece  itself  Sicyon  continued  from  early 
timea  to  ba  tbaaeatol»diatiiiniabadadoalfl|ar* 
tiala.  Haiv  Cbaacbna  and  Maiodea  floofiahad 
about  01.  70  as  st;itunrie8  in  metal,  though  the 
fiunicr  waa  alao  celebrated  in  the  art  of  carving  in 


wood  and  in  tomitic.  PUdj  IU,  N»  xxxn.  Ai 
eallaSiejraiit  dm  i^kmmnm  aataiaaa  ■utoffiiiaia 

/•atria.  Canachus,  whoK*  wrks  Cicero  {Firul.  If?) 
calls  more  rigid  and  hard  lliau  was  ;»nststent  wiih 
the  truth  of  nature,  was  tha.  OMat  distinguished 
among  the  Sicyonian  artists,  and  his  skill  found 
emfJoymeot  in  other  parts  of  Greece  alsa  His 
n)o»t  celebrate  work  was  a  colossal  bronae  atatoe 
<tf  ApoUo  Phileaius  in  tha  Didjrnaaaat  tha  daaa^ 
tioa  af  whidi  nay  give  w»  aa  ida*  «f  tito  rhwrtw 
'  f  temple-stature  at  tli-s  pont>d.  The  whole  figure 
was  stiff,  Tory  muscular, and  without  any  eJeguioa. 
In  his  i^t  httd»  which  was  streuhed*  oal,  tha 
god  held  a  fawn,  and  in  the  left,  which  was  feme- 
what  lower,  a  bow.  The  features  of  the  uiuuse- 
nance  werv^  hard  and  worked  in  the  old  hieratic 
a^la  { tba  hair  waa  divided  and  hnqg  down  like  wire 
with  Uttk  eaitaat  tha  end.  (MBller,  AftUiol.  p.  64 .) 

In  Aetfiiia  the  arts  .-vpjiear  likowi.se  to  have  c  ni- 
tiiiued  to  iloiirish  as  b«ture,aod  the  moat  celebrated 
among  it>  artt&ts  was  Gallon,  about  OL  66.  (Paus. 
iii.  18.  §  .S,  iv.  14.  §-2.)  Athens  which  at  this 
time  rivalled  Acgiua  iu  the  hue  arts,  ap^an  ui  a 
short  apace  to  have  made  great  progreas,  for  gre^ 
artiito  as  wall  aa  oiaat  woffca  ba^  saw  to  tf- 
pMir  in  tha  pagea  m  Adianian  hiatory.  Thia  waa 
HI  part  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Pei^istmtiJjt 
Ari«r  the  death  of  Peisistratna  himself  the  first 
quadrigTi  of  bronze  waa  ataclad  IB  InMit  af  tha  teaa- 
ple  of  Piillas.  The  most  c-l.'^  ntrd  fimor.g  the 
Athenian  sculptors  were  Cnik:u  and  Hegi^  or 
Hegesias,  both  distinguished  for  their  works  in 
biooaa.  Tha  fonaet  of  tbaaa  naida  in  01.  76  tha 
atatoea  af  Hannodioa  and  Anatagifeott.  (Sea  tba 
articles  in  the  Diet,  of  Bioff.) 

Aiigos  also  distinguished  itself,  and  it  is  a  curioiu 
circumstance,  that  the  gwlaat  Attic  artisU  with 
T^'hi  m  tl;r  thifil  ;  rri  ni  opens,  and  who  broiiglit  the 
Attic  an  Ik)  cuhuiaatnig  point,  are  dutctples  ol 
the  Argive  Ageladas  (about  ill.  66),  which  at  onea 
laiaea  thia  city  and  hw  other  artiita,  aaeh  aa  Alia* 
tenedon,  Obuieaa,  Dionysius,  and  othaia  to  a 
greater  importance  than  we  m^t  athatwiaa  ha  IB* 
cUiied  to  attribote  to  them. 

AmoBg  tha  nameroua  worka  ptodiipeJ  doriag 
this  period  we  shriM  rir-t  rncntion  the  representa- 
tioiin  of  the  gods  (ayctV/iaTa).    In  ail  the  statues 

which  were  mada  fag  lcaipleataob|}aeto«f  worship, 
the  hiemtic  style  waa  more  or  leaa  eonsdentiously 
retained,  and  it  ia  therefore  not  in  theae  stolnes 

that  we  have  to  seek  for  proofs  of  the  procre^i  oi 

art.  They  were  iiar  the  most  part,  aa  of  old,  made 
of  wood,  and  whan  an  aid  ataMawaatobafCfdaecd 

by  a  new  one,  the  latter  was  generally  a  faithfid 
copy  of  the  former.  Thus  the  wooden  statue  of 
Demeter  at  Phigaleia  with  fthofaa^  head,  from 
whidi  dnigoaia  and  other  monatoa  aprang  forth, 
and  which  bore  a  dolphin  and  a  dore  in  its  hands, 
was  imitatiMl  by  Onata*  in  bronze  after  the  wooden 
figure  bad  beea  burnt.  (Paua.  nii.  42.)  The 
same  adbaNooa  to  andanl  Mnna  of  tiia  geda  waa 
aiso  viiiible  in  other  cases  ;  for  when  colonies  were 
sent  out  the  images  of  the  gods  of  the  mother-dty 
wera  for  tha  moat  part  fidtUUItj  copied  for  tba  ca> 
lony,  and  roch  copies  were  called  d^iSfrifiara. 
(Dionys.  Hal.  ii.  22,  viii.  56  ;  Strab.  iv.  p.  179.) 
The  instanoea  of  the  Apollo  PhUeaioa  and  of  the 
Demetar  af  Onataa  ahow  that  avaa  in  tamjiia  ato 
tnai  wood  began  to  giva  muf  to  othaf  and  hatter 
materials.  nL  si  'cb  I  ronae,  marble  also,  and  irory 
aad  gold  were  now  applied  to  atatsea  of  tha  godiy 
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nud  it  was  not  very  uncommoa  to  form  the  bod}'  of 
a  atatue  of  wood,  and  to  make  ite  lieed,  ams,  and 
fiMi  of  etone  {iKpi/uBn),  «r  to  cover  the  whole  of 
tneh  a  wooden  ligtira  widi  ivory  and  gold.  (Pans, 
ii.  4.  §  1,  vi.  25.  §  4,  &c.,  ii.  '21.  §  6  ;  Eiirip. 
Troad.  1081.)  The  latter  method,  which  aboat 
tilii  time  beeuM  »  dietinct  and  much  admired 
branch  of  itntnary,  wn*!  pnctisfrl  Viv  r>nrTc!pidn<5, 
Theoclee,  Medun,  CaiKuimt,  Meiiaechmus,  and 
other*,  and  appean  to  have  been  introduced  by 
DipoemM  and  Sejrlliih  Quatreioin  de  i^paacj  con- 
ddeied  tliii  kind  of  acnlptnre,  wltidi  the  modem  ■ 
call  chryselephantine  sculpture,  as  a  part  (  f  thr  nr  t 
which  the  ancient*  called  toreotic  {ropturuo^}. 
There  are  few  erron  more  ■orprieing  than  this,  and 
yet  the  opinion  of  the  French  critic  hn.^  ht  rn  n 
peated  a«  if  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  it. 
[Elbphak.] 

From  the  itatnee  of  tlw  goda  aieetcd  fat  wonhip 
we  mast  diiHngaish  thooe  ttatnes  wbieb  were  de- 
dii.it  il  in  t  in[ )!e*  as  iyaQijuara,  and  which  now 
beouiie  customary  instead  of  craters,  tripods,  &c. 
But  iieirB  too  tho  change  was  not  taddew,  for  the 
statues  at  first  wfir  fri  qnently  connected  with  tri- 
pods aud  similar  ornaments.  At  Amyclae  there 
were  tripods  made  by  Gallon  and  Gitiadas  with 
•mall  atatnea  of goddoMM  under  tbem.  (Paai.iii 
18.)  Id  the  exocation  of  stattiee  to  be  dedicated  as 
dva&ijuara,  even  though  they  were  representations 
of  gods,  the  artists  were  not  only  not  bound  to  any 
tiaditMnal  or  coBTentioiMl  fbrme,  hat  went,  like 
the  p<H>ts,  allowed  to  make  frre  t]=<*  of  mythological 
subjects,  to  add,  and  to  ouut,  or  to  modify  the 
■toriea,  eoaa  to  radar  tlurn  mfe  adajptod  for  their 
artisUo  ^nupesea. 

A  third  class  of  statues,  which  were  erected  dof^ 
ing  this  period  in  great  nuinU-rs,  were  tho.»o  of  tlie 
victors  in  the  great  national  games  and  of  otlier 
diatiogMMbod  ponona  (Jb^pdrrts).  Tha  eoftoin  of 
erecting  statues  of  the  victors  in  public  appears  to 
have  commenced  about  OL  bli  (Faus.  vL  1^.  §  5) ; 
bnl  tbeae  statues  aomtbaaame  extremely  numerous, 
and  many  of  tbem  vrero  executed  by  the  first  artiste 
of  the  time.  In  some  the  influence  of  the  hieratic 
style  was  visible,  or  they  were  even  made  in  tliat 
Style,  as  the  statue  of  Myloo  by  Dameai.  (Phi- 
loitr.  ApoQ.  7)fam.  iv.  SB  ;  oomp.  Pane.  iv.  38, 
vi.  14.  §2.)  Althoujjh  these  statues  were  gene- 
rally not  portraits,  for  Tliuy  {U.N.  xzxiv.9)  states 
that  only  those  who  had  gamed  the  victory  thrice 
vrere  allowed  to  have  an  iconic  statue  erected,  yet 
they  were  destined  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the 
particular  physiail  powers  and  tlie  bodily  derelope- 
ment  of  the  athletes,  or  even  to  show  the  peculiar 
skill  or  tbepecnliar  atratagfms  by  wliUh  an  alUata 
had  cx(  1 11'  d  and  overc  rn-  !  is  .i  I  vcrsary,  and  thn* 
afibrded  to  the  artists  iiuuu  rou.s  opportunities  of 
lapiaaaBlIm  figares  in  a  variety  of  attitudes  and 
actions.  (Pans.  vi.  10.  §  1,  viii.  40  ;  Schol.  oul 
J'md.  OL  vii.  iniu  ;  Xeuoph.  Mem.iiL  10.  §  G.) 
Statues  erected  in  public  or  dedicated  in  temples  in 
konour  of  athex  distignished  persons  are  mentioned 
vary  rarely  dating  this  period,  but  they  appear 
generally  to  have  been  portraits  (uKSyts,  staitnie 
ioonUsae},  The  earliest  statues  of  this  kind  we 
know  are  those  of  Cleobis  and  Biton  of  Argos, 
which  were  dedicated  in  the  temple  of  D  lphi  about 
OL  bO.  (Herod,  i.  31.)  The  first  iconic  statues  of 
Harmodius  and  Aristodtion  were  made  by  Antenor 
in  609  a.  o,  and  in  477  B.  6  naw  itatQaa  of  tha 
aanapammmnMdffbyCkiliii,  Itfadkwad 


on  all  bands  that  nothing  contnbuted  more  to  the 
advancement  of  statuary  than  the  contests  at  tha 
publiegamaa,  aatbaj  not  only  rendered  the  arUsU 
familiar  vritb  the  gnatBat  variety  of  attitudes,  and 
with  the  most  beautifully  developed  forms  of  the 
bodies  of  the  athletes,  but  also  afforded  to  them 
nunaiwa  apportonitica  to  represent  in  tbcir  worica 
thocf"  p.-imf  p*>r«ir,rn  and  attitudes  which  they  had 
seen  and  admired.  The  widest  field  for  study  and 
exercise  was  thus  opened  to  tba  aMlats. 

Wa  hava  aaen  that  at  ft  faiy  aariy  period  of 
Oredm  art  attempta  were  inide  to  adorn  the  out- 
side of  temples  and  other  public  buildings,  but  it 
was  not  till  the  period  we  are  now  deecabing  that 
it  V>ecanie  caatomaty  ta  adom  the  pediBMnia,  nmwi, 
and  other  parts  of  temples  with  reliefs  or  c;r-  nf 
stAtues  of  marble.  We  still  possess  two  great 
works  of  this  kind  which  are  sufficient  to  show 
their  genend  character  during  this  penod.  1.  The 
Sdamn^im  Martta,  or  the  metopes  of  two  temples 
on  the  acrnpolis  of  Selinus,  in  Sicily,  which  were 
discovered  in  1823  by  W.  Harris  and  Sam.  AngeU, 
and  ar»  at  piaaant  in  tha  Mnacimi  of  PalemMi, 
Those  belonging  to  the  western  temple  appear  to 
have  been  m&de  at  the  b(>ginning  of  this  period,  ao 
they  show  a  very  great  resemblance  to  the  worita 
in  the  hieratic  styles  The  figures  of  the  other  or 
middle  temple  show  indeed  a  considerable  advance- 
nient  of  the  art,  but  the  execution  is  still  hard  and 
stiff ;  they  may  have  posaibly  been  executed  a  short 
lime  befina  OL  7A.  (Sea  8.  AngeU  and  Th.  Svana, 
Sculplured  Mdnpet  disco vt- red  amor^  the  rums  of 
SeliMus,  Loud.  iti2G  ;  comp.  Mbtopa.)  2.  J'kg 
Am/inrian  Maritlet  were  diaeovared  in  1812  in  the 
island  of  Aegina,  and  are  now  at  Munich  in  tha 
collection  of  the  king  of  Bavaria.  They  consist  of 
eleven  statues,  which  adorned  two  pedimeiit-t  of  a 
temple  of  Athena,  and  represent  the  goddess  lead- 
ing tha  Aeadds  a^unot  Ttof^  and  aootmn  nanifeat 
allusions  to  the  war  of  the  Greeks  with  the 
Persians.  Many  small  holes  in  the  marble  render 
it  probable  that  ongimlly  aevetal  parte  of  tkeaa 
statues,  perhapa  tha  armoor,  were  of  bronse,  and 
fixed  to  them  with  nails.  The  general  character 
of  these  Aeginetan  statues  is  a  mixttire  of  the 
archaic  stvle  and  an  anxious  imitation  of  nature, 
Tba  hair  m  wiry,  and  Uaeea  of  pabt  ana  vidUe  on 
ail  parts  of  the  statues,  with  the  exception  of  thoite 
representing  the  tiesh.  (See  £dw.  Lyon,  UuUme$ 
of  tins  Egina  AfarbUt,  1829.) 

Besides  these  a  great  number  of  works  in  bronze 
and  marble  of  this  period  are  still  extant ;  they  are 
partly  round  figures  or  statues  and  partly  reliefs. 
(Mullec^  Arciiiol,  jf.  73,  Sic)  Some  of  the  best 
apeeiiiMiia  in  amnUa  tdiei^  wUeh  aeem  to  fonn  tba 
traiisitioD  from  this  to  the  third  period,  are  pre- 
served  in  the  Uritish  Museurn.  (See  Combe,  Mar- 
bles (f  the  Brit.  Mu$,  it.  p!.  6  and  7  ;  ^>etimm$  of 
Anc.  Sculpture,  pL  1 1.)  It  is  not  always  easy  to 
say  whether  a  work  made  in  the  archaic  style  ia 
really  as  old  as  the  style  indicates,  as  this  styla 
was  never  antirely  abaadanadt  and  was  retained 
in  tempIa^latiMa  aftavnlar  dia  Raman  ampatata, 

ITL'TM  Period  from  OLUi^OL  111. 

(480—336  B.C.) 

During  this  period  Athens  eras  the  centre  of  the 
fine  arts  in  Greece.  The  Persian  wars  awakened 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people  the  feeling  and  the  con- 
viction af  thair  own  power,  and  tba  Greekj*  who 
had  at  IIM      iraiM  aff  «b*  ittadtt  «r  tka  ba»- 
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bomnst  now  fdt  atrong  enough  to  act  on  the  oSea- 
iivt.  The  fall  «f  A*  8|HrtMl  Futciniai  taiwd 
Athens  in  47-  B-  c.  to  thff  mpmnacy  in  the  mm 
agninat  Pento.  Athene  had  uaw  acquired  a  pow- 
erful narj,  and  the  thbatea  of  the  alliee,  which 
Miwolad  at  aiffwMt  tiMa  torn  4§it  to  1200 
tabttia,  Mid  wkidi  AtNB  4€9  a,  a  wwn  JiparfliJ 
in  th<>  treasury  at  >  raited  the  city  to  a 
height  of  power  aoch  ae  f«w  citiaa  ka?e  ever  poe- 
■eaaed.  Only  a  mmD  peetin  «f  these  treaeum 
wa*  apent  upon  vnr  :  ^H**  r^tt  was  appl;ed  nt  first 
tn  the  fortificatioQ  of  inc  city,  and  afterward*  to 
the  building  of  tenplea,  portieoea,  theatree.  gn»- 
iMiria,  Ac  AinoM  thMi  w»  aaad  •nljjr  Motion 
die  Theeeans  the  Pferdtinda,  «lto  Pfcyyia*^  the 
*(<)tip  theatre,  the  P<HTiI<',  ami  the  Oilruin.  After 

Uie  wan  with  Peraia  Athent  appeua  by  no  nmm» 
wlwdataJ  or  %nlcM  b«l  wlwaliaJ  «id 

atrer^'tli-'r-  1  'i'^e  nature  aft<»r  a  heary  atonn. 

istdtuAry  (itirit)g  this  period  went  hand  in  hand 
with  the  other  art*  and  with  literature :  it  became 
■Mncipated  from  it*  ancient  fetten,  from  the  atiil- 
neea  and  conrentjonal  forma  of  former  time*.  The 
free  and  ni«))Ii'  »f>int  <•(  the  Athenian  (]fnir»cracy  j 
siMwad  it*  iaflacDce  ia  all  departmewta  of  U(«n- 
twt  md  artt  nd  amwn  httaratotoMy  wMhad 
ita  rulminatTrif;  pniat  in  the  anblimc  mid  ntightv 
worka  of  Phe  i  J  las.  (See  £Hct  Jin^j.  $.  r.  Pket- 
iMub)  Ha  <lc  nincnUiMl  ipfalt  did  not  bMWfir 
lead  to  any  kind  of  extravagance  in  the  art* :  no 
vehement  paaaiona  or  actioaa  were  represented,  and 
although  the  character  of  thoae  worka  which  belong 
to  the  iattor  half  of  lJui  period  di&n  »ery  mwm 
fnm  atMm  of  the  fbfer  ImM^  yet  oa  tito  wh^ 
bH  sliow  a  dim  dignity  ami  almost  pa.nidiitcs* 
tranquillity  of  ntih<i,  n  feature  ao  pecuUar  to  ttii 
iba  gnat  nuterf«i-- of  Orecian  art.  The  Pelo- 
ponne»iap  war  lu.il  thr  calainliies  which  accom- 
panied it  produced  u  choiigt-  tii  tho  sU\X»  of  things  ; 
a  new  genemtion  now  stepped  into  the  place  of  I 
the  heroic  cace  which  had  partaken  in  or  witoeaaed 
the  nMtootabla  evanto  of  the  Pawaii  war*  SeiH  { 
tiia!!ty  aiu!  ati  iinlult;i-nc<'  of  tlie  }>a*'>iiin»  l>ocame 
the  prominent  features  in  the  character  of  the 
Alhaaiaa  poo^  \  and  IIm  fwvailing  desire  aAer 
plcTitirr-a  and  strong  excitempnts  couIJ  not  fail  to 
produce  au  uajurious  influeuc«2  upuu  the  art^  alto. 
In  the  works  of  art  which  were  produced  after  the 
yaar  580  a.  c.  there  waa  no  kn|«r  thai  oalai  and 
anUirae  majesty  whieb  dHttacteneed  Uw  worica  of 
Pheidi.is  aiul  )ns  moro  ininiwiiale  followers,  but  the 
figures  were  more  pathetic,  and  calculated  to  have 
a  greater  cfbel  vpoa  tho  aaaaaa  of  tlto  Wholdatfc 
The  different  stnirrs  nf  the  arts  dtiring  this  period 
bear  the  mott  sinking  ajuilogy  with  the  three 
phases  of  tragedy  as  they  lie  before  us  in  the  works 
of  the  three  great  diaaiatirtij  AoKbj^ttH  Soplioclet, 
and  Euripides 

Apj'is  was  next  to  AthenH.  the  most  distin- 
guished seat  of  the  arta  during  this  feriod«  and  the 
work*  of  tho  AlkaDian  aad  Aipfif  artirti  tpraid 
ov.-r  all  Crccoa,  Bad  Imana  dw  aadila  ht  oHmt 

(iiiH;k  nnisls. 

Tho  derekpMMat  «f  »Utunry  at  Athens  and 
Argoe  had  bevn  prepared  by  Calami  &  of  Athens 
and  Pythagoras  of  Rhegium,  the  furimr  of  whom, 
although  not  quite  free  from  the  hardness  of  the 
earlier  stvle*  yet  pcodooed  a  great  variety  of  works, 
aaMOf  wbieli  an  nentioiMd  lepfaaRntatNiiaof  gods 
in  a  sublime  ^tyl^-,  t'nu  rfnl  ntatues  of  women,  and 
•pirited  bones,  iu  which  he  wa*  atthvalM.  (Plia.  \ 
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//.  A",  xxxiv.  19.  I  U  ;  QuinciiL  xii.  iO.  $  7 ;  Ck. 
UnU.  Lucian, /sM^  6.)  Pythagoras  wa*  d» 
tingtiished  for  the  peifiectioo  with  which  be  ex- 
pressed the  mtUKle*.  vetn*,  and  hair  in  his  athletic 
statue*,  fur  the  beautiful  prop<jrtions  and  the  power- 
fill  oxpnaMODof  tbc*e  staAiM  wbidi,  aa  Ptiair  «m» 
BMd*  A*  bebeldm  M  tb*  pain*  wbich  tb*  iisdi- 
Tidoalc  ri  7.  r,  wilted  were  eoffering.  (Plin.  //.A', 
zznv.  1  <ii.  §  4  i  Pan*,  vi.  6.  $  1  }  IS.  §  4.)  Seieial 
of  hi*  works  an  specified  hgr  Vtajaaniaa  and  Plby. 
(  5v>t>  [)icL  nf  Bio-j,  t.  e.)  The  career  of  Pheidia*  ihr 
Athcumi  begins  about  01.  82.  The  K^'nius  of  this 
artiat  waa  so  great  and  so  genenlly  recognised,  tbMt 
all  tht  0M(  works  whiab  ««•  asacatod  IB  tbio  «go 


of 


Were  placed  Bwlef  Iti*  dmdian. 


thus  ihe  w>i  'i-  ];  i^L  1  f  iirlnU  .s  he  were  at  that  time 
asMiuLkled  at  Athens  were  engaged  in  working  out 
his  deatgn*  and  idaaa.  (Plat  Ae^  1^)  He  IrifB- 
•elf  was  chiefly  engaged  in  orecutin?  the  colossal 
worka  iu  ivorj-  aud  gold,  the  expenses  of  whicit 
were  supplied  by  the  Greek  states  with  the  greatest 
liberality,  and  otbar  weeks  in  bnmse  and  marUew 
(For  aa  aceesat  of  Um  ebryaelephantine  statues  ef 
Athena  at  Athent,  and  of  Zeus  at  r>lyinpta,  and 
the  othor  works  of  Pheidiaa,  ace  the  DieL  ^Bm§. 
aw.)  Phddiaa  waa  grwam  fat  Iha  ia|iiatoMtoliim 
of  the  pod*,  and  especially  in  portrajmf  the  chn 
racter  of  Aibetia,  which  he  repmented  with  various 
■odifteations,  sometimet  as  a  warlike  goddcea,  and 
sometimes  sa  the  mild  and  graceful  protectre«s  of 
the  arts.  (I'lin.  //.  X.  zxxiv.  8.  a.  19.  §  1  ;  Paut,  L 
2&  S  2  ;  Lodan,  Imiag.  6.) 

Wo  do  not  raad  of  many  dkoflea  of  Wwidia^ 
bat  tb«  aMNl  dbtii^piiahsd  atooof  Aes  were 
AtMinnrituft  of  Sitnio*  and  Alcituene*  fif  Athens, 
iluili,  though  the  tatter  with  greater  independence, 
applied  their  skill  lifca  thair  laartar  to  atataes  ef 
the  gods;  both  were  e«pecnl]3r  retiowned  for  t^c 
great  beauty,  softness,  and  calm  mnje^tj  with 
which  they  represented  poJdenies,  in  the  compQst- 
tioB  of  wbicb  they  rivalled  each  other.  8gaM  of 
tho  itataaa  of  AkanaDoa  were  very  highly  valaed 

in  antiijuity,  espeiially  his  Hecate,  Alhen.i,  Aphr  r* 
dittt  ui  tho  gaidena,  Hephaestus,  and  also  the 
groups  in  the  pediment  of  the  tempio  at  (MyaipMb 
The  most  crlrf  rit'sl  itatne  of  A)i<^racntti<i  was  the 
NemesiSi  ot  iiaamntis  which  iiad  uriLgiiia«ly  been 
intended  as  an  Aphrodite  to  compete  with  that  of 
Alcamenea,  but  was  afterwards  1^  the  addition  of 
the  proper  attributes  consecrated  aa  a  Nemesis  at 
HlianiiiU'i. 

We  still  poaaea*  a  aeriea  of  acalptmed  works  in 
BMiUa  whidi  wva  aiado  bj  Ika  MM  of  Pbddka* 
and  some  of  them  imdoubtedljf  lha  gnat  aMMiar 
himself.    Theee  works  are : 

1.  Som^partaof  the  eighteen  sculptured  metope«| 
together  with  the  friese  of  the  small  sides  of  the 
cella  of  the  temple  of  Theseus.  Ten  of  the  metopes 
rei)re»ent  the  exploits  of  Heraclea,  and  the  eight 
othen  those  of  ThoaeoiL  Tbo  fifarM  ia  tbe  finaao 
are  aMHiHaady  goda,  bat  their  aNaBiiv  ia  aanriaiB. 
All  r-:^ure»  are  full  of  life  and  activity,  and 
worked  in  the  sublime  style  of  the  acbool  <^  Phci- 
dias.  Some  antiquarians  value  tlwBB  oven  Itigbcr 
than  the  sculpture*  of  the  Parthenon.  Cast*  of 
these  figures  are  iu  the  British  Mu.veum.  (Compare 
Stuart,  AmL  iii.  chap.  1.) 

2.  A  conaidaiaUe  aambar  of  tha  nal^ca  of  tba 
Parthenon,  wbicb  are  all  addcned  wHb  refieft  ia 
marlile,  a  srcat  f»ait  of  the  frirz.-  of  the  celLx,  sotue 
odosaal  tiguresi  and  a  luuaher  of  fragneat*  of  tha 
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tm  (•dinunti  «f  Uib  temples  The  greater  part  of 
then  weri»  fa  now  In  tiie  BrflMi  Itnwam,  whetv 

they  ore  collected  unJer  th-^  name  of  the  El^n 
Marbles  Tbey  have  been  de&cribetl  and  cora- 
menfead  npon  to  often,  that  they  require  no  further 
mention  here.    (See  DirL  of  B%»^.    c.  Ph,  il'ms.) 

3.  The  marble  reliefa  of  the  temple  of  Nike 
Apteroi  belong  inted  to  a  later  ag«  thnn  that  of 
I'heidiaa,  but  they  are  maaifatl^  made  in  the  tpiiit 
of  hi*  KhooL  They  it  present  with  great  livvlinew 
and  energy  contests  of  (Jreek*  with  I'  r^Mii:-,  and 
of  Gneka  among  tbemaelvea.  Theae  oleo  hto  in 
Ae  Britiali  Mnienm. 

All  theM  sculptnres  brrathf"  on  the  the 
mme  aublioM  spirit,  though  it  would  tucvm  that 
some,  e«peeially  ioom  figure*  of  the  metopei  of  the 
Parthenon,  were  executed  by  artitta  who  had  not 
emancipated  themselves  entirely  from  the  influence 
of  an  earlier  age.  With  this  exception  and  wme 
Other  alight  defectOi  which  ate  pcohdily  the  conie- 
qoeneea  oif  the  pUm  whieh  the  aentpttma  ecenpied 
in  the  teropli-^*  they  adumed,  we  find  everj'where  a 
truth  in  the  imitation  of  nature,  which,  without 
auppreMtng  or  omitting  aajrthinf  that  is  essential, 
and  without  any  forced  ntt-'mpt  to  beyond  na- 
ture, prodtu:es  the  purcitt  and  sublaueat  beauty : 
thrao  woika  abovr  Imly  morements  combined  with 
cdmnesa  and  eaae,  a  natur^  digniQr  and  gnue 
united  with  unaffected  simplicity ;  no  ttriving  after 
etlt-'ct,  or  exiitpiiient  of  the  p.nsiixi*.  These  sculp- 
tures alone  afford  as  ample  means  to  justify  the 
aactent  eritka,  who  state  that  the 
ctiLviv,  or  the  grand  and  sublime,  were  the  chanifr 
tcristic  features  of  Pheidias  and  hig  schuul.  ( De- 
metr.  de  ElocuL  14 ;  Dionys.  Ilal.  d*  Itocrat.  p. 
542.)  Pfii  idinn  was  the  Aeschylus  of  statuary, 
and  It  may  bt-  safely  asserted  that,  althou((h  the  art 
subsequently  made  certain  progress  in  the  execution 
of  detaiU,  jet  Pheidias  and  lus  school  were  never 
ecoeHed  by  ttibiequent  gcnerationa. 

Ik'sidcs  the  sculptua-s  of  the  three  temples  men- 
tioned nbofe,  there  are  also  similar  omament«i  of 
other  temples  extant,  which  show  the  influem  e 
which  the  whool  of  I'heidas  mnst  have  exerciwd 
in  various  parts  of  Greece,  though  they  were  exe- 
cuted in  a  different  style.  Of  these  we  need  only 
mention  two  aa  the  moat  important. 

1.  The  Phigalejan  marbles,  whwh  belonged  to 
the  temple  of  Apollo  I-]picurius,  built  abniit  01.  flG 
by  IctiniUL  They  were  discorered  in  1812,  and 
consist  of  twenty-tbree  plates  of  marble  belonging 
to  the  inner  fiieze  of  the  cella.  They  arc  now  in 
the  iiritibh  Museum-  The  subjects  represented  in 
tben  are  fights  with  centaurs  and  amazons,  and 
one  plate  shows  Apollo  and  Artemis  drawn  in  a 
chariot  by  stags.  Many  of  the  attitudes  of  the 
figures  appear  to  be  repetitions  of  those  seen  on 
the  Attie  temples,  but  there  are  at  the  some  time 
groat  df  jferenoei,  for  the  Pbigaleiaa  maibtea  aomo' 
tinic!?  show  a  boIilncRS  of  desi'j^n  which  almost  bor- 
ders on  extravagance,  while  some  fistires  are  inco^ 
tvctly  drawn  and  in  forced  attitudes.  The  best 
descripti'in'i  nf  them  are  tho^  in  B<issi  rdieri  <!il!n 
iirccM-,  'lii>;jn.  da  G.  M.  Wagner  (1014),  and  in 
Stackelherg's  JpoUoUmpel  zu  limmc  in  Anoditm 
«.  ^  dateUM  amgignb.  BUdvMrim^  1828. 

2.  Maibles  of  the  tcnpleof  the  Olympian  Zens, 
which  were  made  by  Paconius  of  Mcnde  and  Alca- 
roeoes  of  Athens.    (Paus.Y.  16.)   Several  fmg- 
manta  of  thaae  •cnbtoics  weie  discovered  in  1 829,  • 
and  an  now  at  Paili  {Ei^itUL  Sok^,  A  la  | 
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Afor&vpL  7* — 78.)  The  figues  of  these  marbles 
•fe  bideed  fkvo  fnm  tiie  fetters  of  the  ancient  style, 

and  show  a  tr  i  ■  imitation  ;  itiire,  hut  do  not 
nmrly  come  up  to  the  ideal  siuiplicity  of  the  worka 
of  Pheidias. 

int  the  same  time  that  the  .^ttic  «rhool  ro^e 
to  m  highest  perfection  under  Pheidias,  the  scluiol 
of  Argos  was  likewise  raised  to  its  summit  liy 
Pdyokitna,  who  was  iafBrior  to  the  former  in  his 
stataes  of  gods  (Quincti!.  xii.  10.  §  7,&c. ;  Cic. 
lii  ui.  10),  thoupli  he  advanced  the  toreutic  art  in 
his  colossal  statue  of  Ueia  at  Aigos  further  ihaa 
Phetdiaa.  <Pfin.  H.y.  xnir. 8.  a  1 9.  $  2.)  Bat 
the  art  of  making  bronze  statu  ^  >  f  ithletes  was 
carried  by  him  to  the  greatest  pertection:  ideal 
youthful  uid  manly  beauty  was  the  sphere  in  which 
he  excelled.  Among  his  statues  of  gods  we  only 
know  two,  that  of  llera  and  another  of  Hermes. 
Pliny  mentions  sereral  of  bis  representations  of 
human  beb^  in  which  witboat  negloctiijg  to  gift 
them  fndiTidiiality,  be  made  yoathfat  %nraa  in 
their  purest  beauty,  and  with  the  most  accurate 
roportions  of  the  several  parts  of  the  human  body. 
Plm,L«.t«Map.  Strab.  viii.  p.  379.)  Qno  of 
these  stntues,  n  youthf'il  Doryphorus,  was  made 
with  such  accurate  observaliou  of  the  proportions 
of  tlie  parts  of  the  body,  Ihitt  it  was  looked  upon 
by  the  andent  artiata  as  m  canon  of  rules  on  this 
polot  {GcBrmL  W,  Orat.2  i  QiiintiL  v.  12. 
I  21  ;  I.ncian,  <le  Sofia/.  7.v)  I'  llvi leitus  is  s^iid 
to  have  written  a  work  on  the  same  tubj'  ct,  and  it 
may  be  that  hie  Doryphoius  was  intended  to  give  • 
practical  specimen  of  the  rules  he  had  Uid  down 
in  his  treatise.  He  gained  a  victory  over  Phetdiaa 
in  the  representation  of  an  Amazon,  whidi  ttoat 
consequently  have  been  a  figure  in  the  prpnte«t 
luxuriance  of  lemale  beauty  combined  with  a  muuly 
character.  (Miiller,  JrrAao/.  §  121.)  Polrclei- 
tus  was  also  distinguished  in  pertiait-stataea,  ainopg 
which  that  of  Artamon  Penphoretua,  a  meelMmi- 
cian  of  the  time  of  Pericles,  is  mentioned  with 
pecial  praise.    (Con^p.  Diet,  of  Itiog.  g.  v.) 

Myron  of  Eleutherae,  about  01.  «7,  was,  like 
Polycleitns,  a  disciple  of  Agela.las,  but  adher<«d  to  a 
closer  imitatiou  of  nature  than  Polycleitus,  and  as 
far  as  the  imprestion  upon  the  senses  was  concemedi 
his  \«orks  were  mo^t  pleasing  bat  ammi  seantf 
non  exprestH,  says  I'liuy  MxTTlT.  8.  s.  19.  § 
W).  The  cow  of  Myron  in  bronze  was  celebniti-d 
in  all  antiquity.  (Tactics.  GW.  riii.  194,  &c. ;  Pro- 
pert  iL  81.  7.)  Pliny  mootiona  a  eonaidembte 
number  of  his  works,  among  which  a  dog,  a  disco- 
bolus, pentathli  and  pancratia«t«  were  moat  cele- 
brated ;  the  last  of  them  were  especially  die- 
tingtiished  for  their  eurythmia  and  the  animatinn 
displayed  in  their  movements,  as  well  aa  for  tluj 
most  beautiful  athletic  attitudes.  Among  his  sta- 
tues of  gods  we  find  only  mention  of  a  colossal 
group  representing  Henulee,  Zena.  and  Atbeim, 
whicn  he  made  for  th  •  S  .mians.  (PHn.  /.  e. ;  Cic. 
c.  Verr.  iv.  3  ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  GUI.)  In  his  exectl- 
tion  of  the  hair  he  adhered,  according  to  Pliny,  to 
the  ancient  style.    (See  Did.  nf  fiiotj.  s.  v.) 

The  deviation  from  the  sublime  ideality  of  the 
Attic  school  of  Pheidias  was  still  more  manifest  in 
the  works  of  CaUimachoa  and  Denetrina.  The 
former  ezeeated  hia  alataes  with  the  ntroost  possi- 
ble accuracy  and  attention  to  the  minutest  details, 
but  was  careless  in  the  coneeptioa  as  well  as  in  the 
execution  of  the  whole,  whidi  daattnojod  tba  valno 
of  Ma  wvikMf  whcBM  kft  w«i  iea^ted  by  th* 
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nickname  of  Kararrillrtxyoi,  Quinctili.^n  (xii.  10. 
{  0)  ujt  of  him  mimiut  in  vrrUak.  (C  Omp.  Lucijin, 
rkikft.\%  lV)ia.I^fiM.  vL^)  Onth«wbal«U 
•heald  be  obwrred.  IMt  BMf  tlw  end  of  lb* 
poiiiicsinn  war  m\<\  (iftorward»  the  trrcater  y>art  of 
tlie  arlikU  continued  to  work  in  the  tpirit  sii«i 
ttjle  of  Poljddtaii  anl  dial  the  principal  produc- 
tions in  Pelop^^nnefin*  wre  ViroiiM-  tiatuci  of  ath- 
letM  Riid  staiuea  ervcted  in  lionour  of  otti«r  distin- 
fiuished  penons.  (Paua.  %.  9.  %  4,  vi.  3.  |  4  ; 
Pluu  Lr  nn./.  1,18,  <i«  One  Pytk.  2.) 

The  chalice  which  took  place  after  the  Pelopon- 
II. Man  war  in  thf  1'm1>Uc  niimi  at  Atiu'n*  conld  not 
fiul  to  abow  iU  iiitiuence  odoq  tbe  art*  alao  ;  uad 
tbo  Mbeot  of  itatuary,  wbieh  bad  Rnimdlj  beeoiM 
drvrlnjx'J,  »a»  as  diffrrent  from  that  of  Pheidia*  as 
the  then  existing  stAte  of  feelina  at  Athena  iiras  Irom 
tbst  wUdl  bad  i^wn  out  of  the  wart  with  Peraia. 
It  waa  eapeciolly  Scopaa  of  Parot  and  Praxitclea 
of  Athena,  about  one  generation  after  Myron  and 
PolycleituB,  who  gave  the  reflex  of  their  time  in 
tboir  Droductiona.  Tboir  wnrko  oxpmaed  tbe 
mAm  frelinga  and  an  tsdtod  ttata  of  iriad,  avdi 
a«  wnulii  niakf  n  »tmiif{  imprc&nion  up  in  and  cap- 
tirate  the  M•Il^>.'s  o(  the  Usboiden.  liut  the  chief 
aiaatera  of  this  new  achool  atUl  had  Aa  wiadom  to 
combine  thc»c  thiii)r%  wliicii  wfrp  commanded  by 
the  •piril  uf  the  a^c,  w  itli  a  iiobkatid  sublime  con- 
ception of  tbo  idea*  which  tbey  embodied  in  their 
vwita.  Scofiaa  and  FianioUa  w«ra  botk  diatiu- 
gukbad  aa  Milpten  fBaMuUa,aad  badi  vavltad  In 

theaanie  ityle  ;  tbe  legendary  circles  tn  which  nioit 

of  their  ideal  oroducuana  bdoog  are  tboae  of  Dk>- 
■yaoa  and  Ai«rodito,  a  tet  wbkb  alio  ^owa  the 

cbancter  of  t'l  -  n^''-  There  waa  a  time  whfn  thi« 
achool  of  i>t;ttuary  waa  conaidered  Ruperior  even  to 
that  of  Pheidiaa,  and  it  ia  indeed  true  that  ita  pro- 
ductiona  are  diatinguiahed  bj  oxqaiaite  beauty  and 
graccfulneaa,  whence  their  female  alataea  in  parti- 
tiilar  are,  in  one  sense,  unrivalled  ;  but  tbe  effect 
tbey  produced  upon  tbo  mioda  of  tbe  beholdera 
by  no  BMaBa  of  ttto  oam  pwo  and  obvating 
ratnre  a*  that  of  the  works  of  tboir  predeceaaora. 
<  t  ui  axi  a4;!cuuiit  of  titcic  works, see  thearticlea/*nw^ 
itelet  and  ^^xu  in  the  Dictionary  wf  Biagmfli§,) 

Ophiaaodorua  and  Timarcbua  were  aona  of 
Praxitelea.  There  were  aeveral  worka  of  tbe  for- 
mer at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Pliny ;  he  made  hia 
ark  wbaonrioBl  lo  panioaa  and  aeiiHial  deairea. 
Y\mj  (H.  N.  xxKwL  5.  o.  4.  |  9)  nootiano  among 
hia  worka  a  celebrated  S)r:ij  !.  :rina  at  P<Tr:in:i-8, 
which  ia  the  firatinatancc  ut  Ibia  kind  that  we  hear 
of  b  Grecian  art.  A  aimiUr  apirit  pervaded  the 
works  uf  Leocliares  (as  hia  Ganyraedei  carried  by 
aii  eagle  up  to  Zeus),  of  Polycles  who  waa  the  firat 
that  oMde  the  tolopcaoaa  itatues  of  Hamaphro- 
ditto,  and  of  Siknioo,  wbo  made  a  dj-ing  Jocaate. 
(Piin.  H.  M  zzxiT.  8.  ■.  19.  §  17  and  20  ;  Plut 
jo  Aud.  Pott.  3,  Si/mpo*.  V.  1  ;  iee  IHct.  of  Ihixj.  \ 
*.  w.)  Leocbaiea  alao  made  a  number  of  Dortrait- 
atataaa  in  ivoiy  Mkd  gaUA  of  meaibeia  of  tiia  royal 
family  of  Macedonia,  and  of  other  persona,  (  Paua. 
T.  20.)  Such  portrait-atatuea  about  thia  time  began 
to  give  mucb  ooaipation  to  tba  ailiilaL  Aboat  the 
year  S.'iO  b.  c.  aeveral  of  tbe  greateat  artiata  of  the 
af^,  such  aa  Scopos,  Leocbarea,  Timotheua,  and 
liryaxis,  were  engaged  in  ("aria  in  making  the 
miiftufiooot  mtnnflOTiB  of  MawtftltUt  ft  ymwal 
doooiplioK  of  wbieh  io  glvaii  udar  MAOiotivv. 

Moat  of  the  abovr-rnentioned  artists,  however 
widol/  tboir  worka  ditlered  firom  tboao  of  tbe  scbool 


of  Pheidiaa,  may  yet  be  regarded  as  hr;\  ng  only 
continued  and  developed  ita  pr.i  ^  j;  ''^  t  art  in  B 
OOflain  dirootton  ;  but  towarda  the  end  of  tbio  pa* 
nod  BnpbiMior  and  Lyaippoa  of  Sicyon  caniod  oat 
the  pn'ncipb's  of  the  Ar^ire  achool  of  Polycleitu*. 
(Cic  BnU.  Stt.J  Their  principal  object  waa  to  re- 
proiwit  <Lo  bigliool  peanblo  dopeo  «rf  phymal 
iteauty  and  of  athletic  and  heroic  power.  (See 
their  Uvea  iu  tlte  JJtoUv/'  Biog).  Tbo  chief  charac- 
teriatic  of  Lyaippui,  and  bio  mImoI  ia  a  c\<m 
imitation  of  nature,  wbicb  ovn  oootrived  to 
reprcaent  bodily  defecta  in  aoiBO  intereating  man- 
ner, as  in  hia  portraita  of  Alexander  ;  iu  tendency 
ta  eotirelj  realiotiia^  Tbe  ideal  statoea  of  former 
tnoa  iimipfmt  man  and  wmo^  aad  smIw  way 
for  mere  portimita.  Lyaippuv  it  is  true,  made  »u- 
toea  of  goda  ;  but  tbey  did  not  properly  bvking  to 
hia  apbere  ;  he  merely  executed  them  because  be 
had  received  ordera  which  be  could  not  well  refute. 
Hia  greateat  care  waa  beatowed  upon  tbe  execution 
of  tbe  detaiia  {atyutiae  t^rum).  upon  the  conrct 
proportiona  of  tba  parta  of  tbo  buaun  bodj«  and 
upon  making  bh  atatoeo  almdor  and  laU  abovo  tbo 
common  standard.  In  short,  all  the  features  which 
characleriao  tbe  next  period  appear  in  the  acbool  of 

IV.  FlmHk  Period,  from  OL\\\^OU\SL 

(336—146  ILC.) 

Within  a  fiw  ganamtioaa  Oiocian  art  bad  paaood 

throuifh  tho  vamao  alagoa  of  dovolepeoMM,  and 

c;ich  « f  '.'ii  :i.  h.'id  produced  auch  an  abundance  of 
masttfrpteces  Uuit  it  waa  difficult  for  a  uew  genera- 
tion of  artiata  to  produce  new  and  original  worka. 
Hence  the  artists  of  the  prrioils  which  followed 
could  Dot  do  much  more  than  unitat?,  and  iheir 
prodttctiooB  are  better  or  worse  in  proportion  aa 
tbof  van  fiowidod  anon  tbo  atudy  of  eorlier  worka 
or  not  Bat  even  thia  period  of  edectictam  haa 
nevertheless  produced  statues  and  groups  worthy 
of  tbe  higbeat  admitntioa,  and  which  can  hi  placed 
by  the  a»So  of  tbo  boat  vocka  of  antiquity.  Tho 
very  alow  decay  of  the  arts,  in  comporiaon  with  tbe 
rapid  decline  of  literature,  ia  indeed  a  atrange  phe- 
nomenoiL 

During  the  firat  fifty  yeara  of  thia  p<'riod  tbe 
achoola  of  Praxitelea  and  Lysipptu  conunued  to 
llourish,  especially  in  works  of  bronze  ;  but  after 
thia  tuno  Ixooie  atatooo  won  seldom  niado»  antii 
tho  art  waa  eutied  en  with  now  rigour  at  Athena 
about  the  end  of  the  period.  The  ^  !  of  Ly- 
aippua  gave  rise  to  that  of  Hhodea,  where  hia  db- 
cipie  Chares  formed  the  most  celebrated  aaoof  tbo 
hundrr>d  colos»;\l  <ttt:irs  nf  thy  jtin.  It  waa  seventy 
cubita  high  and  partly  ot  metal,  it  stood  near  the 
harbour,  and  waa  thrown  down  by  an  eartbfHdM 
about  225  B.  c.  (Plin.  H.N.  zxzir.  18 ;  Meamai^ 
lOtodut^  i.  16 ;  Did.  of  Biog.  $.  v.)  Antiqaarian 
assiuTi  to  this  part  of  the  fourth  peri  iJ  ir^o  cral  very 
beautiful  worka  otill  extant,  aa  the  magnificent 
group  of  Laoooon  and  bio  aona,  wbidi  waa  dia- 
covered  in  1506  near  the  batha  of  Titua,  and  ia  at 
present  at  liome.  This  ia,  next  to  tbe  Niobe,  the 
moat  beautiful  gM«p  aBMiif  tba  oxtant  worka  of 
ancient  art ;  it  waa  according  to  Pliny  the  work  of 
three  Rhodian  artiata :  Ageeander,  Polydom*,  and 
Athenodorus.  (Piin.  H.X.  xzxvi.  5.  ».  4.  §  11  , 
Loaaiog^a  LaooooakJ  Tbo  cekbiated  Fameiian  boll 
u  IHtowiia  tlM  im  «l  tm  BbodioB  wtiata,  Apol> 
lonius  and  TMiriaau.  f  PSb.  HmN»  xaonrL  &  il  4i 
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In  tht  vnriout  k^m.-  i  ans  which  aroM  out  of  the 
cooqnetts  of  Alexander  the  arte  were  more  or  I«m 
cahi rated,  and  not  only  were  the  great  nuuter- 
worlu  of  Ibnner  timei  copied  to  adorn  the  new  a> 
pitel«,bQtne'v  th  1  )1»  of  artiists  sprang  up  in  sevemi 
of  them.  Alexandria,  Pergarani,  and  Seleaceia 
rivalled  cadi  odiar  in  ail  M  lew  thn  in  lilenlwck 
At  Pergamaa  the  celebrated  groups  were  compos -t! 
which  r«[>nM«n)t«d  the  rictnn*^  of  Attalus  and 
ComeiK^s  over  the  Gaul ».  {Win.  U.  N.  xxxiv.  ^ 
&  Id.  g  24  !  Pans.  L  24.  §  2  ;  Plut  Anton.  60.) 
It  is  betieTod  by  Mme  (M\M«r^  Arck  %  158)  that 
the  so-called  dyin;^  gladiator  at  Rome  it  a  ttntuc  of 
a  (iaal,  which  ongioaUjr  belonged  to  one  of  theee 
groupi.   EphMH  sIm  had  s  fhraritUBf  mImmiI  of 

art,  ft  jiiv!.  rippeATt  to  hav*  followed  in  the  main 
the  ttjie  of  Ljttppiu,  and  excelled,  like  that  of 
Pergamaa,  in  the  repreieotation  of  battU  aemea. 
The  Borghesp  lighter  in  the  Louvn^  i«  supposed  to 
be  the  work  of  an  Epheatan  Aga-sios,  aiid  to  have 
originally  formed  a  part  of  tuck  a  battle-icene.  In 
Svti*  too^  ail  touiklMd  at  AiitiMli  aalil  tka  tiam 
M  Antioebin  IV.,  Iwfiin  whoaa  a  number  of 
•Uituea  had  already  been  carried  away  hy  Seipio. 

In  tbeae  new  monarch  ie«  etatuee  of  the  gode 
««M  iddaai  BMdt,  wd  when  they  mm  eaacatod 
they  were  in  moit  ca^s  copies  from  earlier  works, 
a*  the  character  in  which  the  gods  were  repre- 
•ented  had  gradnally  become  fixed,  and  feir  aititto 
i^tored  to  altar  tko  fbnaa,  which  bad  beeoow 
typical  Portmit-ttataei  of  kings  increased,  on 
the  other  li  lUiJ,  to  a  great  cxt-i  t.  T'u-  wnuty  of 
tb«  kings  and  the  fiottery  of  the  artists  created  a 
Mv  Uad  of  Mata»t  tba  priaeoa  wan  frequently 
identified  with  crt.i-n  H'-iti-^,  and  were  conse- 
quently represented  at  such  with  all  the  requisite 
vttlibatM.  In  many  cases  the  mere  bust  of  a  king 
was  put  upon  the  body  of  a  statue  of  a  god.  This 
was  a  most  dangerous  rock  for  artists ;  for  the 
simple  representation  of  a  king  in  the  tbtpe  of  a 
IpcKl,  whtch  coaimenoM  a«  eaiJy  m  tb«  tima  of 
toon  tluNi^it  an  maflaanl 


of  Tencration,  and  art  degenemted  into  a  mere  in- 
ttnuBMit  of  the  most  ni^gar  flattery :  pomp  and 
•haw  and  tastctets  nmauMBta  w«M  mistaken  for  art. 
Flattery  towards  the  great  wns  also  shown  in  the 
nionstruut  number  of  ttJituet  that  were  erected  to 
one  and  the  same  indiridual.  Demetrius  Phalerens 
had  d(H)»  or  aeooidiaig  to  Others  1500  sUtaes  erected 
to  him.  (Athen.  »!.  p.  637  i  Ptan  t.  24.  §  3 ; 
Clem.  Alex.  rrotiepL  ir.  p.  16,  ed.  SylU ;  Dion 
Chrysost.  UruL  67.  ^  122.)  When  the  honour  of 
a  ataloa  ceased  to  be  oonndind  at  a  high  tfistino- 
tinn,  and  when  it  bocame  necessary  to  produce 
such  numl)ers  of  statues,  the  workmanship  na- 
tonllj  became  worse  in  proportion  at  the  honour 
•aak  in  public  estimation.  Dorii^  this  time  it 
became  customary  to  combine  with  the  statues  of 
kings  and  gencmla  symbolical  r€;)rt nfalions  of 
towns,  which  are  called  rix"*  wdAwr.  in  Magna 
OiBooia  art  gndnaUj  Cdl  hilo  doaay  aftar  the  «aia 
with  the  Romans  ;  and  the  example  of  Capua, 
from  which  all  the  statues  were  carried  to  Rome, 
aflfords  ua  an  iaatance  of  the  robberies  and  plunder 
which  were  committed  by  the  Romans  in  other 
towns  of  Italy.  But  even  after  the  Roman  con- 
quests the  cultivation  of  the  plastic  arts  cannot  have 
ceaMd  altogatlMr,  ai  wa  most  infer  from  the  nu- 
neroaa  vana  fiMnd  at  Pompeii,  soma  of  wM^ 
poMesa  a  higher  degree  of  perfi  c'.ii  n  and  beauty 
than  might  hare  been  upectod  in  woriu  of  so  late 
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a  date.  In  Sidl>-  the  activity  of  the  artists  appears 
to  IwTC  asesed  afler  the  Roman  eooquMt,  for  the 
nnmeroM  works  with  which  Syracuse  was  adorned 
and  with  which  we  are  made  acquainted  by  Cicuiu 
{c.  Verr.  iv.),  mostly  b»  long  to  an  eariier  period. 

Shortly  beiEare  tbo  taking  of  Corinth  by  Moai- 
ndao,  statues  in  hninio  and  marUa  w«ro  icTivod 
nt  Athens  ;  and  ahhottgh  the  artiEts  were  far  in- 
ferior to  those  of  former  times,  yet  they  stilt  pro- 
duced worka  «C  gnat  aaceltence,  as  they  showad 
their  good  sense  and  taste  by  making  the  mastei> 
works  of  their  predeceisorH  the  subjects  of  study 
and  imitation.  (Plin. //.  A^.  xxzir.8.  s.  19.)  Among 
those  who  oontribatod  moat  to  thia  tovival  of  ata* 
tuary  vara  CiooeMoea  (who  made  ibo  Me^eaan 
Venus  an  imitation  of  that  of  Cin'duis  but  inferior 
in  point  of  taste  and  delicacy),  his  son  Cleomenes 
(by  wham  Aaia  Is  a  statue  in  the  Louvre,  whidi 
shows  pxqnisitc  workniniuhip  b:it  liule  life),  Gly- 
con,  ApuUuuius,  and  others,  (Sc«  Uicir  lives  in 
the  Did.  of  lUog.) 

Abont  tiia  «low  of  thia  Mtiod*  and  Smt  mora  than 
a  emtery  alUrwaidSt  tho  RooMBa*  in  die  eoaqoeat 
of  the  countries  where  the  arts  had  flourished, 
made  it  a  reguUr  practice  to  carry  away  the  works 
of  art ;  and,  as  they  were  unable  to  appradata  tfadr 
value  and  merit,  they  acted  in  many  cases  no 
better  than  n)de  larltarians,  regarding  the  most 
precious  relics  of  art  in  no  other  light  than  that  of 
cbaiia  and  mbioa,  which  might  he  made  tuaan  at 
phaaoia  and  at  any  thna.  At  fiiat  theaa  roboenea 
were  carried  on  with  tome  moderatioti,  as  by  M:ir- 
celiut  at  Syracuse  and  by  Fabius  Maxim  us  at 
Tareotum,  and  only  with  a  view  to  adorn  their 
triumphs  and  the  public  builditigs  of  Rome.  The 
triumphs  over  Philip,  Antiodius,  the  Aetuliants 
the  Gauls  in  Asia,  Perseus,  Pteudo-Philip,  nnd 
abore  all  the  taking  of  Corinth,  and  subsequently 
the  victories  over  Mithridates  and  Cleopatra,  filled 
the  Roman  temples  and  porticoes  witli  the  gn  atest 
Taiiety  of  works  of  art.  After  the  taking  of  Co* . 
tinth,  tha  Roomn  ganeiab  and  goTamon  of  pro* 
vir  ci'^  began  to  slmw  a  kind  of  mnateurship  in 
works  of  art,  which  was  probably  more  owing  to 
tha  ftahloB  1)MTai]il^(  among  the  Roman  gnudeaa 
than  to  any  real  taste  or  love  for  the  fine  arts : 
they  now  carried  off  whatever  they  could,  to  adorn 
their  own  residences.  Sometimes  either  their  ava- 
rice or  necasaity  indooad  them  to  melt  down  tha 
most  pveetooB  worha  without  any  regard  to  artistie 
worth.  The  secrilegious  plunder  of  temples  and 
the  carrying  awaj  of  the  sacred  statues  from  the 
public  ■aaetaariai,  which  had  at  first  been  p(«- 
vented  to  some  extent  by  the  pontiffs,  became 
afterwards  a  common  ])mctice.  The  uinnner  in 
which  Verres  acted  in  Sicily  is  but  one  of  many 
instances  of  the  extent  to  which  these  robberiea 
wen  carried  on.  The  emperors,  especially  Au- 
gustus, Caligula,  nnd  Nero,  followed  these  exam- 
plea,  and  the  immense  number  of  statues  which 
notwithstanding  all  this  reoiainad  at  Rliodeo,  Dei* 

fhi,  Athens,  and  Olympui,  is  truly  astonishing. 
See  Volkei,  dbrr  dte  Woyukntng  der  aUm 
Kmuhoerke  am  den  eruUrti  n  Libkbrm  aacA  JtOM; 
MUller,  AnkdU.  |  164,  Ac.) 

Before  we  proceed  to  deoerihe  the  state  of  sta- 
tuary during  the  last  stage,  in  which  Rome  was  the 
centra  of  the  ancient  world,  it  will  be  necessaiy  to 
giva  aa  anilipa  of  tha  hialonr  «f  atatva^anong 
the  Etnacm  nd  RaBMw  oavs  la  tim  jaar  116 
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Hm  EtniKana  were  oo  the  whole  an  indotltioiii 

(ind  enterpriaing  peoplo.  l)itr<  rt'nt  hyp<>thes<-«  have 
beea  aropowd  to  aoootmt  fat  tba  cuUiTatton  of  the 
Mta,  in  wbidl  thia  nrtioa  ueelied  all  odNN  is 
cfiUml  nnd  northern  Italj,n8  wi^!I  iw  for  tbepMttttir 
■lylt:  uf  sAiuie  of  their  productinus.  SonM  writen 
think  that  it  wa»  owing  to  colonios  frum  Lydia, 
which  wen'  c<kta1>lish*>d  at  Caere  and  Tarquinii, 
otbefii  thiit  the  Elrus^ant  themaeWea  were  a  P«- 
Lugian  tribe.  With  the  works  of  Clrecian  art  they 
uart  hat*  bwovM  argnaintwi  at  an  «arl/  tioM 
thnMifk  their  iatareoana  with  th*  Qr*A»  of 
*outhcm  liiiij,  whoae  influence  upon  the  nrr  of  the 
Etruacant  ia  evidaiit  in  anmerous  caars.  The  Katt 
daa  appnTi  to  hsf*  MMdaad  eome  influence  upon 
the  Ktni<cnn«,  m  many  w^rk^  of  art  found  in 
Etruria  contain  precisely  tbe  wmn  FepresetiUttionB 
aa  thoM  which  we  Snd  in  Atia,  ttpeciaUy  among 
the  Dnbyloniana.  HewMMT  thia  Mj  htm  be«n 
eflfeeted,  we  know  (br  eartaiil  <hat  tk*  wM«  ratify 
of  ihp  rtno  arts  was  cultivated  by  llic  Etru*cans  at 
an  earl  J  period.  Statuary  in  clay  (which  here 
lapiilM  tbe  jdaM  «f  wood,  tU"*  9mA  in  Greece) 
and  in  bronze  !i(ip<'arB  to  have  acquired  a  }il>;h 
drfnve  of  perfection.  In  2B7  8.C.  no  kas  than 
2000  bronze  atatiu-s  nrc  isaid  to  have  eilltoJ  at 
Vulsinii  (Plin.  /f.  N.  xxsir.  16,  18 1  compare 
VitruT.  iii.  2),  and  namerou*  worica  of  Etruacan 
art  are  »till  ext.^nt,  which  show  pn-at  vii;nur  and 
life,  though  they  do  not  powea*  A  very  high  decree 
«f  bonuty.  Among  thm  W9  WKf  mentkn  tlw 
Chimneraof  Arretium  (at  Florence)  ;  the  Cipitnlitic 
She«wdf  (Dionya,  i.  79  ;  Liv.  x.  which  was 
dadienled  fat  «.&  296  ;  the  Minerra  of  Areuo 
(now  at  Florenc*)  ;  nnd  other*.  Some  of  their 
Btntiiet  anj  worke»l  in  a  (Ircck  Hylo  ;  other*  are  of 
•  character  peculiar  to  themtelrea,  and  entirely 
diiTrrent  from  worka  of  OreciMi  wrt,  baing  attff  and 
tif(1y  ;  othen  ngnln  art  «»m(eimtad  and  fcrred  in 
their  movement*  and  attitiulf »,  and  ri'M.'nihle  the 
fiflurea  which  we  meet  with  in  tbe  rrprvftentations 
m  Aaiatie  natioaa.  Einiaeaa  tManaila  of  bronie, 
srii  h  ft*  c.indi'Iabm,  patrmr,  mp«,  thronoa,  &c., 
embellished  with  vnruuu  ornauaniU  wd  iiguivs, 
wan  vary  h^^ly  valaed  in  nittiqnity,  and  even  at 
Athens  at  a  tiOM  when  the  art«  were  ttili  flooriab- 
ing  there.  (Ath.  L  p,  28,  xv.  p.  700.)  Their 
workt  in  itotie,  cspi'iiii'.ly  the  alto  and  Lasso- 
nlieyeai  which  an  found  in  conaideraUe  numben 
o«  tbeato  eenlnnlof  tha  aabe*  af  tba  dMd«  ara 
with  few  exception*,  of  very  inferior  merit 

TIm  Romans  previoualy  to  the  time  of  the  firat 
Tuqabl  are  vud  to  hava  had  no  image*  of  the 
gods  ;  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards  thoir  etatties 
of  gods  in  cloy  or  wood  were  nuulu  by  Etrusran 
artists.  (Plin.  //.  .V.  xxxr,  4!*,  zxxir.  16.)  During 
th«  early  part  of  tha  lapaUio  the  wecka  executed 
at  Reme  weta  altogather  of  a  atefid  and  pfwetical 
and  not  of  an  ornamental  chamcter  ;  and  stituary 
was  in  consequence  little  cultivated.  But  in  the 
oonraa  of  tine  the  senate  and  the  people,  as  well  as 
fort^ii^n  stitos  which  if  ^  rt-d  to  show  their  jjnititude 
to  Aoine  Roin;m,  beana  to  erect  bronze  statues  to 
distinguished  persons  in  the  Forum  and  other 
pfaMaa.  (Plin.  //.M  xxxir.  14.)  The  earliest 
work*  of  th1«  kind,  which  we  can  consider  aa  really 
historii  i!,  ;  ■■.!  the  statues  of  Attua  Navju*  (IMin. 
//.  A',  xxxir.  1 1 ;  Cic  d4  Diem.  i.  U),  of  Minucius 
outside  the  Porta  Tr^emioa,  and  w  Pythagoras 
and  .\!cilr'n  ?fs,  which  stood  in  t^P  rorncra  of  the 
comiuum  Irom  the  year  &  c       down  to  the  dic- 


bitenlttp  of  Snlla.  (Plin.  H.M  xxxir.  12.)  The 
Inst  two  statues  werr  undoubtedly  of  Grwlc  woric- 
raanship.  'I'he  earliest  metal  atatae  of  a  dcitj 
was,  araording  to  Pliny,  a  Caaaa  wbM  waa  Mi4a 
of  the  confiftcnled  pn>perty  of  SpuiiuA  0.1=5  i%  about 
B.  c  (PUii.  //.  A',  xxxir.  9.)  Two  other  nwtal 
statoea  of  gods  were  the  Capitoline  Hewiahe,  S06 
B.C.  (Lit.  iz.  44),  and  the  ootosul  statue  of  the 
Capitoline  Jupiter,  which,  according  to  Livy,  was 
nuide  alwut  4J>0  i».  c.  (Lit.  ix.  40,  x.58;  Plin. 
U.N.  jLxxit.  18.)  Tbamber  «tf  atal«w  of  am 
fai  tlw  Fbnm  appita  aooa  to  bavv  baeonM  veiy 
gr^at,  BHi-l  mnny  p.T'-Mn,  ^f*em  to  hare  li.id  them 
erected  there  without  any  right:  hence  in  161 
a  c.  the  cenaon  P.  Comelioa  Sdpio  and  M*  Pa* 
P'lins  rcmnvr  l  from  the  Forum  all  the  statues  of 
m.igi»tnites  which  had  not  been  erected  wtlh  the 
sanction  of  the  senate  or  the  ^ple.  (Plin.  H.  A1 
xxxir.  14.)  A  atotaa  of  Conaba,  tbe  laothcx  of 
the  Oraccbi,  ataad  b  tba  imtiem  of  MeteHoa. 
The  artists  by  whom  these  and  other  kLi;ii>  s  were 
executed  were  undoubtedly  Greeks  and  Etruscan*. 

V.  Fi/IA  Prriod,  fnm      158  (a.  c  146)  to  ikt 
JitU^At  fMna  Bmfim, 

Daring  this  period  Rome  waa  tbe  ca^tal  of 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  ancient  world,  not  thrmigh 
ita  intellectual  superiority,  but  by  it*  military  and 
[)oiiiical  (>ower.  Ilut  it  nerertlielesa  became  the 
centre  of  art  and  litecatore,  aa  the  aitiata  resorted 
tbither  fion  all  part*  of  tba  eniMra  fhr  the  purpoee 

of  aeeking  employmenl  in  the  houses  of  the  ereat. 
The  mass  of  the  people,  huwevt>r,  had  as  little  ta&te 
for  and  weta  as  little  concerned  about  the  nru  aa 
ever.  (Hortit  Art.  tWt.  323;  Petron.  88.)  In 
addition  to  this  there  was  still  a  strong  party  of 
the  Romans,  who,  either  from  an  affected  or  aa 
boneat  caampt  (or  tba  Oiaoki>  aatoitaiaad  tba 
rain  hope  of  Maf  abla  to  laetoia  tba  aldea  tiiawL 
These  circumstances  account  for  the  fact  that  a  man 
like  Cicero  thought  it  necessary  to  conceal  and  dia- 
guise  hi*  lore  and  knowledge  of  the  fine  arte.  It 
was,  therefore,  only  the  most  distirrr^'ii  il  -lud  In- 
ti'lloctual  Ilomaiis  that  really  loved  (uut  cneri»iied 
the  arts.  This  waa  both  a  fortunate  and  an  unfor- 
tunate circumstance :  had  it  not  been  ao,  art  would 
hare  perished  at  once  ;  now  !t  continued  in  aooM 
degree  to  lx>  cultivaU'd,  but  it  pxp«'rienced  the  aana 
£ate  which  it  baa  met  with  at  all  tiaies,  wbaa  it 
boa  ooatiaacd  ito  oriataaaa  witbeat  Aa  oynpaibiaa 
of  the  people,  and  merely  under  the  patronage  of 
the  ^reat.  Notwithstanding  tbes«  uufuvourabla 
circumstances,  there  were  a  number  of  distingunbod 
artist*  at  Ronie  during  the  latter  periwi  of  the  re- 
public, who  had  n;ally  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  an- 
cient Greek*  and  who  produced  worka  of  great  beauty 
and  aieriti  Wa  need  only  awntioa  aacb  naaiea 
as  Paaiteleo  of  wmthem  Iliuy,  wbo  waa  a  Bwiaan 
citizen,  and  who  i  i  n!'  :in  ivory  statue  of  Jupiter  for 
the  temple  of  Metellus  (Plin.  H.  N.  zxxri.  5.  s.  4. 
f  13);  Aroeeflntti of  wfaooi  Pliny  aentioR*  leveral 
hi^'hly  vahied  work*,  and  whoae  models  were  prized 
more  tluui  the  atatnea  of  others ;  Decius,  who  even 
rentnred  to  riral  Cbaiao  In  the  art  of  founding 
metal  atatnes ;  Diogenes,  and  others.  During  tba 
empire  the  art*  declined,  and,  rrith  aome  noUees- 
ceptions,  merely  administered  to  the  vanity,  luxu- 
ries, and  canrioea  of  the  empeionL  (Sencc  J^intL 
M.)  TbainortB«oieftbotinai.aayaPlfaiy(0:M) 
XXXV.  2),  has  destmy  d  the  nrts ;  and  ns  there 
were  do  more  mind*  to  be  represented,  tbe  lepcai 
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■enUtioni  of  tha  bodies  were  likeMibd  neglected. 
OocmImmQI',  however,  excellent  and  gifted  aculp- 
ton  ttill  aitMe,  and  ndorned  the  palaoet  of  the  <»- 
peron  with  be«atiful  group*.  Pliny  (//.  N.  zzzri. 
4.  §  11)  mentioot  m  tuch  Crateru«,  I'vihodorus, 
jpolj4«clM>  HeraMkuMii  a  Moood  PjUMdonu»  Ar- 

eles  in  the  r>icL  <>/ iii(>(j.)  In  the  time  of  Nero, 
who  did  much  for  the  art*,  we  meet  with  Z>.-no- 
doma,  a  founder  of  MMld  iMtiam,  who  was  coro- 
niisHioned  by  the  emperor  to  exec«t#>  a  colossal 
*Uitue  of  1  lU  feet  hi^^h,  repreftenting  >»ero  ax  the 
Sun.  The  work  wm  not  coinplotelj  ezecated,  as 
the  Oft  of  miag  tho  mtal  had  bikn  ialo  obtivion. 
In  A.  D.  75  tbo  iMtm  wm  aoMMmM  m  s  Sol, 
and  wat  afterward*  changed  into  a  ttatoe  of  Com- 
modos  bjr  altaring  the  head.  (HIin.  H.  N.  xxsiY. 
18;  Horodiui,  L  15.)  The  principal  milptarad 
wwki  that  were  produced  during  the  empire,  were, 
1.  RelieCi  on  puUiu  tuouumentt,  tuch  ns  those 
•doming  the  triumphal  arch  of  TilM,  which  n  pre- 
tented  Um  ajpothooiM  of  the  taiperor,  and  hit  tri- 
umph OTer  JttdaM.  The  inTenUon  and  grouping 
of  tiie  figures  are  good  and  ta*.teful,  but  the  exe- 
cution ia  caieleaa.  The  aame  nay  be  eaid  of  the 
leliefii  of  the  tanplo  of  Hiaora  n  tbo  Foraa  of 
Domilian,  in  which  the  dmpery  in  pnrttcolar  ia 
Yery  bad.  2.  Statuea  and  biuta  of  the  emperors. 
Theae  may  again  be  dividod  into  cla»ses,  and  are 
casie&t  diistinguiahcd  by  the  coatumee  in  which  they 
arc  n  proicijted.  They  axe  (a)  iiuthful  portraita  in 
the  coatume  of  ordinary  life  (fo«7u),  or  in  the  attire 
of  warrioca  (liafwM  Hberoootaf)  geneniiiy  in  an  at- 
titiido  M  if  they  won  addfooring  a  body  of  nMn,aa, 
f  .ii.  the  Crtlfi»sii!  statue  of  Augustus  in  the  palace 
(Jrimani*  To  thiii  clai»  alko  belong  tlia  eqaeatrian 
atatoeo,  and  the  oiatues  upon  triumphal  can  with 
from  two  to  six  horses,  and  Kjmetiraes  even  with 
elephants,  wliicli  wen-  frequently  maJe  for  emperors 
out  of  mere  vanity,  and  without  there  having  been 
any  raol  triumph  to  oecaiion  nch  a  aroik.  (I>ion 
OM,mL^%  Stat 5ilo. Lit  Mart  i». 69]  Tadt 

OraL  fi.  1 1  ;  Juv.  vii.  12C  ;  Plin.  H.  X.  xxxiv. 
10.)  b.  Such  atatue*  at  were  intended  to  ahow 
the  ittdifidtttl  in  aa  exalted,  heroie  or  dei5ed 
character.  Among  those  were  reckoned  the  ao- 
callcd  Achiili^i  atatuea,  which  were  6r8t  made  in 
the  time  of  Aagtiatua ;  they  were  naked,  and  bore 
a  haata  in  one  hand  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  10):  and 
aecondly,  atatnea  in  a  aitting  poaition,  with  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  naked,  and  a  pallium  co- 
Toriog  the  loina.  Tbeae  atataea  were  intended  to 
ttpnoent  an  emperor  aa  Jupiter,  bat  eometimee 
aUo  aa  an  Apollo.  (Muiler,  ilrrA.  §  199.)  ThU 
method  of  repreaenting  an  emperor  as  a  god  was 
at  fint  piaetioed  with  much  good  taste.  The 
atntuea  of  the  ladie*  of  the  imperial  familiea  are 
likewise  either  simple  and  faithful  portraita,  or  they 
are  idealiied  aa  goddeaeea:  apecimena  of  each  kind 
are  atili  oatant.  Tho  eaatom  adopted  in  the  Maoo- 
doiuan  time,  of  comhintng  oHeiiotical  reptaaeniap 
tions  if  t  i  vna  and  provinces  with  the  monuments 
erectod  ia  honour  of  the  aovereigus,  waa  souietiiues 
followod  by  tho  Romana  also,  and  aoroe  of  them 
were  made  hr  very  di>tingui&hed  artists.  (Strub. 
iv.  ^  I'Jl;  MiiUer,  La)  la  the  reigo  of  Tnijaji 
were  executed  the  column  of  Trajan,  with  aculp- 
tuiot  xeitneenting  tho  vletorioo  of  thia  onperor 
over  the  Dacians,  and  otb«r  ■tnlhu'  worha.  Wo 
also  pcmsew  ;i  l>  ;iiitifi;'  (iilo*s.al  statue  of  Norva 
io  the  Vatican,  and  in  the  iiouvre  Uiere  ia  a  beau- 


tiful Etatua  tiioracata  of  Trajan,  aud  sovcml  fine 
bnsta  of  the  aame  emperor. 

Down  to  the  feign  of  Hadrian  atatuary  had  ho> 
come  more  and  more  confined  to  the  representation 
of  subjc>ct«  of  a  common  nature,  ao  that  at  length 
we  acaircoljr  find  anything  else  but  tho  racorda  «| 
Tklnrioo  in  tho  raiofii  on  the  publie  nannmonli, 
and  the  various  kinds  of  statues  of  the  emperor* 
and  the  membera  of  their  iaiuilies.  But  in  the 
reigo  of  Hadrian  the  arte  aeemed  to  htgia  a  Mir 
aera.  He  himself  was  undoubtedly  a  real  lover 
and  connoisseur  of  art,  and  he  encouraged  it  not 
only  at  Rome,  but  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor. 
Tho  mat  ViUa  of  UadTMa  bohm  Tivoti,  tho  raina 
of  wbSA  oovw  aa  oztont  of  ton  Roaam  mtleo  in 
circumference,  was  n< !  t-r  In  works  of  art  tlian  any 
other  place  in  Italy,  iiere  more  works  of  art  havo 
been  duff  oat  of  tho  frannd  than  anywhere  ela« 
within  toe  same  compass.  ,  Hadrinn  ivns  fond  of 
the  ancient  forms  in  art  as  well  us  in  language,  and 
many  Mlka  in  the  archaic  atyle  atill  extant  may 
have  boon  oxoeuted  at  thia  time.  Soote  ataUteo 
made  at  thia  time  combine  Egyptian  atiftieaa  with 
Grecian  elegance ;  and,  especially,  the  represenlu- 
Uona  of  £gyptaui  deitiea,  aach  aa  that  of  laia,  are 
hatfOiaak  and  half  Egyptian.  Bat,  by  tho  eida  af 
thia  atnnge  acbool,  there  exiated  another,  in  which 
the  pore  Greek  atyle  waa  cultivated,  and  which  haa 
produced  arorfca  worthy  of  the  higbett  admiration. 
Foremost  among  these  atand  the  atatuea  and  busta 
of  Antinoua,  for  whom  the  emperor  entertained  a 
j»a«sionate  partiality,  and  who  was  represented  in 
ianamcrable  work*  of  art.  Tbo  ooloiwal  bait  of 
Antineno  In  ibm  Lonvre  {•  ndtoaod  ono  of  the 
finest  works  of  ancient  Mrt,  and  is  placed  by  some 
criti»  on  an  equality  with  the  best  works  that 
Greece  haa  produced.  The  two  centaurs  of  black 
marble  on  the  Capitol  probably  belong  to  the  reign 
of  Hadrian:  one  of  them  is  executed  in  uu  old 
and  noble  style,  and  is  managed  by  a  little  Eroo 
xidiiu  00  hie  back  {  tho  ethor  hwko  mora  like  an 
tntoMcated  Satyr.  Then  aia  abo  aeoM  very 
good  works  in  red  marble  which  ar«»  referred  to 
this  period,  aa  that  material  ia  not  known  to  have 
been  need  before  the  age  irf'  Hadrian. 

As  the  arts  had  received  5Utli  encouragement 
and  brought  forth  such  fruits  in  the  reigii  of  Ha- 
drian, the  eifecta  remain  :!  N  '^ible  fiar  some  timo 
during  the  reigna  of  the  Antoninee.  Antoninua 
Piiu  built  the  great  villa  at  lAnuvinm,  of  which 
ruins  nri  f,till  extant,  and  where  many  excellent 
works  of  art  hare  been  diacovared.  But  aophiatry 
and  pedantic  loamiiig  new  began  la  ngui  Iho  arta 
with  the  aame  contempt  as  the  ignorance  of  the 
Romana  had  formerly  done  The  friexe  of  a  tem- 
ple, which  the  aenate  l.uib<  1  to  be  erected  to 
Antoninus  Pius  and  Faustina,  is  adorned  with 
griliiuft  and  vcjacIs  of  very  exqmiite  workmansliip ; 
but  the  bnata  and  atatuea  of  the  emperora  ahow  in 
nany  paita  an  affected  ekiganco,  while  tha  iaatniea 
of  MO  oeanteiMmoe  an  laateleio  and  trivbl  eopiea 
of  nature.  The  best  amonp  tin  <  xtant  works  of 
thia  time  are  the  equeatriaii  statue  of  M.  Aureliua 
of  gilt  bronxe,  which  stands  on  the  Capito!*  and 
the  column  of  M.  Aurelius  with  reliefs  repre/wnt- 
iag  aceuea  of  his  war  agaiust  the  MarcomannL 
The  buaU  which  we  paaccM  of  M.  Aureliua,  Fane* 
tina,  and  Ludua  Veraa,  are  ezeeuled  with  fwy 
groirt  care,  ecpeeially  aa  regardt  tho  hair.  Tha 
number  if  cx'.ai  t  li  i,ts  f  v.w  .\i,t.  iiiucs  aroounta 
to  above  one  hundred;  and  the  ralo  at  which  hoata 
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of  rmporora  were  looaetUDet  molUpiu-d  may  be 
inferred  frm  the  (mt,  that  tin  MMMe  tometimet 
ordained  thnt  the  butt  of  an  oapanraWald  k»  is 
the  hoiiee  of  everj  citiKun. 

After  the  Uim  of  the  AntooJnef  the  ■3rmptMns 
«f  dMliq*  in  tb«  ««•  bMMM  awi  nd  nan  fUU*. 
Tlw  iMrt  finaarwM  wafkt  wntliiwd  t»  b» 
and  St  a  .  ■»  the  emporor*,  but  the  best  in  " 
them  are  oot  free  from  affectatioo  and  nwnoeniot. 
Th»  hate,  MfxMy  fa  the  rf  pfeientitini  ef  fcwale 
figuret,  becnmes  pradualty  iitt<'rly  ta'*t''l<"'s.  stm! 
inttead  of  the  aataraJ  hair  the  artutt  made  it  a 
point  to  dM»«  dMM  it  WM  •  kafi  pemque,  which 
in  MOM  ouee  might  be  pot  on  and  taken  off  at 
pl««uui«.  [GALsaua.]  In  the  tine  of  Carualla 
many  (tnturs  were  in«de,  o»}>€-ciA!ly  of  A li' TLinidtT 
the  Oieat.  Alaxaader  SoTanu  was  a  great  ad- 
wmMt^  %m  MHOMi  wtm  mH  ■  gnmnv  vi  an* 
but  hecauM*  he  d.^Htrhtf.l  in  th*-  rr»prpiicntJitIon»  of 
great  and  good  m»-n.  ( Ijimprid.  Al.  Srr.  '2.i.)  The 
IvIilCl  M  die  triiimph.-tl  nrch  of  Sf]<tiiiiiit«  Ser»> 
IM,  refHr««entin|{  hi«  vietoriea  oTcr  the  Parthiant, 
Arabt.  and  Adiabenians  hare  •carceiy  anj  artittic 
merit*.  Diiriii;;  thia  time  of  decaj  the  caetom 
araae  of  adorning  aaieophagi  with  Qgwn  kt  high 
label*  lepipfaentii^  aoitiM  fran  tba  loffMAi  aC 
n»et#r  aiid  Diony»«s  and  fnnn  tht>  Jn  roic  i\gf%  of 
OrMce,  lanietim^Mi  altm  th>>  table  of  Urn*  aitd 
Ptjcbe:  all  tlu-s.'  lODtaiiied  attmiaBa  ia  the  im- 
mortality of  the  •oul.  Art,  however,  now  declined 
with  grrat  rapidity :  bnate  wnd  ilAtuct  w»re  more 
•eidom  made  than  b<.-foct>,  and  are  awkward  and 
jfomil  tha  hair  ta  fraqneailj  iadioatid  b7  B««hiag 
alM  bat  ImIm  baiad  fa  tha  ataaa.   Tha  lalialh  an 


the  ft.ircophii)fi  jimdiiatly  lx'c<iini»  mohotoiimi*,  lif.*- 
lekit,  uiid  vvideuUy  executed  without  tpirit.  Tho 
relief*  on  the  aith  of  Conalailttoe,  which  are  not 
taken  frern  tluit  of  Tmjan,  nre  pfrfcctlv  niib>  and 
WorUilcH,  ttud  tho»o  on  the  column  of  Thet«lki*ius 
were  not  better.  Art  in  the  proper  wnae  of  the 
word  ceaaad  to  axiati  nataea  af  nctara  in  tha 
public  gamaa  csntraiMMl  ta  ba  eiaetad  down  to  Hm 

f  K^th,  and  utatiics  of  t!io  «'n)p«^ror»  (at  C<>n«tiinti- 
Dople)  down  to  the  eighth  oeotory  ;  but  at  Rome, 
M  at  CoMfaBtfaaplai  titaaa  who  weia  henoared  fa 
thi«  wny  were  more  fOTtcemed  abont  their  rank 
and  drosi  being  properly  rcprceented  in  tbeir  sta- 
tues, than  aboMtha  tau  artiatte  maiit  of  the  work. 
Statuary  became  mere  manual  bUioar,  and  rrqnired 
nothing  but  mechanical  tkilL  At  Conatantinople. 
ho\»cver,  where  itatue*  lind  l)eon  collected  from 
Komc,  Giaece,  and  Aaia  Minor,  tha  areata  of 
Ustoey  alio  wad  the  plaatia  arta  ta  dia  awwy  bmb* 
gradually  than  in  Italy. 

Before  conclading,  it  remaiiu  to  lay  a  fow  worda 
on  the  dartraction  of  ancient  works  of  arL  Dufaf 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Constantino  many 
•tatuea  of  the  gods  were  destroyed  and  melted 
down,  and  not  long  after  bis  time  a  systematic  de- 
itraetioB  bagan,  which  aadar  Thaodoatoi  wgnad 
ta  all  parta  of  tba  aaifim.  Urn  apiiit  of  daatrae- 
tinn,  howerer,  waa  not  directed  ii^iiiit  works  of 
art  in  genaiai  and  aa  such,  but  only  against  the 
pagan  idola.  The  opinion,  therefore,  whMk  ia  en- 
tertnincd  hr  *nmf.  th^r  the  losses  we  hare  sustain- 
ed lu  works  of  ancient  art,  arc  mainly  allnbutable 
to  th«  mtrodoetion  of  Chrwtianity,  ia  too  sweeping 
and  geneaL  Of  tha  aaaa  diaiaeter  ia  anoiber 
apinion,  according  to  wUdl  tba  final  6eeay  af  an- 
cient ail  was  a  consequence  of  the  ii .'.  i  d  nature  i 
af  tha  new  rel^n.  Tha  eaincidence  of  the  geoeial  1 
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iutroductioQ  of  Chrittiani^with  the  decay  of  tha 
arU  is  merely  aocidaatd.  That  the  early  Chriatfna 
did  not  despiite  the  arta  as  such,  is  clear  from  se- 
reral  frets.  We  know  that  tiiej  erected  >utuet  to 
their  martyrs,  of  which  we  have  a  specimen  in  tliat 
of  St.  Hippoittoa  ia  tha  Vatioa  iifaaiy }  aad  it  ia 
aapieasly  statad  that  CItriatiaM  da^alad  tliaBMBNai 

to  the  eierrl'v  if  tin'  nrS.  (  Wnromxiu  A  nnal .  tifi  A . 
30a.)  The  numerotu  woriUf  lastly,  which  ha^-a 
been  found  in  the  Christian  cataoomba  at  Rntne, 
miv'^f  n!niie  be  a  sufScienl  proof  that  the  early 
Ch(  ;>tiatis  were  not  hottila  towards  the  representa- 
tion of  the  hemei  of  their  religion  fa  workt  of  ait. 
The  haotilitj,  Miefa  aa  it  appaam  iittka  wfitiB«  «( 
Tatian  and  Anguatine,  eaiMiC  thanibca  liava  Man 
ffetienil ;  and,  in  fiict,  Christianity  durini;  the  mid- 
die  aget  became  aa  modi  the  mother  of  the  arts  of 
modern  thnaa,  aa  tha  laligian  vt  Oiaaaa  waa  the 
mother  of  aadent  art.  Another  rery  genera!  and 
yet  incorrect  notion  iii,  that  the  northern  barbariaua 
after  the  conqoeet  of  Rome  fatentionaily  daatiaya4 
works  of  ait.  This  opinion  is  oat  aappovted  by 
any  of  the  eentcmponuy  historiaaa,  nor  b  it  at  all 
pntkiblo.  The  barKiri.iii*  were  only  anxious  to 
carry  with  them  tha  moat  predooa  tiaaaarea  ia 
aidap  ta  anridb  tlMmaalTaa  \  a  aialwa  mart  haw 
been  an  object  of  indiflrrence  ti  them.  Whit 
parialted,  perished  naturally  by  the  «ifcuinNUiic«« 
and  cdanidea  af  the  times:  in  tiroes  of  need 
bronie  statoed  w^re  m<dtod  down  and  the  material 
used  for  other  purpo«t;s;  marUle  KUtnes  were  fre- 
quently broken  to  pieces  and  used  for  boildit^ 
materiahk  if  w«  oanaidar  tha  history  af  Roma 
during  tlw  fint  aaataiW%fbr  tha  eonqiHat  af  Italy 
by  the  Germana,  we  have  every  re.won  to  w d'-r 
that  ao  aamy  t^tecimens  of  ancient  art  bare  come 
down  M>  aanr  liBaik 

The  (Tpratest  deitmction,  at  one  tim**.  f.f  ancif  nt 
works  of  art  is  suppofted  to  liave  ocairred  at  ibe 
taking  of  Constantinople,  in  the  haginniag  of  the 
thirteanth  eaotaty.  Tha  aoUaetiw  «f  atataaa  had 
bean  mada  with  gnat  aaia,  and  their  aamher  had 

accumulated  to  an  amount  which  seems  fjuite  xir- 

phsiDg  when  it  is  conndered  how  long  a  tame  had 
efapsed  siaea  art  bad  haaa  aiweanyd  arpiatacted. 

At  the  period  alluded  to  we  are  told  that  ««nie  of 
the  finest  works  of  the  ancient  master*  were  pur- 
posely destroyed  ;  either  fa  mere  wantaaaaaa,  ar 
with  tlm  viaw  of  tuning  the  material  into  money, 
or  for  sale  to  the  metal  founders  for  the  talae 
of  the  bronze.  Am  [i^f  the  few  works  saved  from 
thia  deraatation  ate  tba  c«ilabnited  bronae  booei 
wldeh  aaw  daaoaiMa  tha  anaiiar  af  St.  Maik^ 
church  at  Venice.  Th^  hara  been  asefftad|bat 
without  iuiEcient  aathori^,  to  Lysippas. 

Tba  finest  collection  of  ancient  bronzes  is  fa  tlw 
Museo  Borbonico  at  Naples.  They  have  bc»^n 
found  chirtly  in  the  niins  of  Herculaiieum  and 
Pompeii,  and  among  them  are  some  ex  in  pies  of 
gnat  akill  md  baaaty.  A  fnr  of  tba  beada  oOer 
paeaKaritiaa  fa  Ae  treataMBtaftba  hair,  ^  aaadl 

corkscrr  v  cr.rl^,  ruid  the  ends  of  the  beards  being 
formed  of  separate  pieoea  of  metal  iisatened  on. 
Sevaial  af  tba  atataaa  bam  tba  ayea  of  paste,  and 

of  ptnnf"*,  or  sometimes  of  a  different  metal  from 
the  material  of  the  rei>t  of  the  work.  Silver  was 
often  united  with  bronze,  daaia  (  Verr.  ir.  43) 
mentioaM  a  atatoe  of  Apollo  Masmt,  ntjw  m  famw 
liUenJSa  mimmtis  aromiat  noma*  Afyrvnis  erat  m* 
icriyiniiu  In  a  1  r  i./t  it  u-,  I  f  ,1  youth,  in  the 
coUection  at  JParia,  at«  tin  remaina  of  a  daek 
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inscription  in  ulver  letters.  They  are  iniertecl 
into  the  left  foot.  The  Mateo  Borbonico  poueawt 
MiM  mmpl—  d  iakid  ailm  wock.  Then  are 
■Im  imtuieei  of  h  in  th*  collection  tt  bvoMM  in 

the  Britifth  Muteum.  Many  of  the  examples  of 
bnom  worki  that  have  reached  us  exhibit  sign* 
of  hating  been  gilt,  and  the  writen  of  antiquity 
rf-ffT  occaaionally  to  the  practice.  It  doe«  not 
fteeiQ  to  have  been  employed  till  tatte  bad  much 
doloffiorated ;  probably  when  the  value  and  rich- 
IMW  of  tht  BMfewial  wan  non  hi^v  Mtinwted 
than  the  exotDenee  of  the  wotkiMiaiUpi  Nero 
commanded  a  itatuc  of  Alexander,  the  work  of 
Lysippus,  to  be  gilt ;  but  Pliuy  (H.  N.  xndr.  19. 
§6)  tella  u«  it  was  fonnd  to  injurs  the  beaaty 
and  efTect  of  the  work,  and  the  gold  wn«  removed. 
(Winckclmann,  (Jeseh.  der  Kunst ;  Meyer,  GescL 
tier  bUdatdem  Kuntte  bei  den  Grieehen ;  F.  Thiersch, 
Utbtr  die  Epoekm  dtr  Uidemdm  Kwttd  taUer  dm 
Oriedu-n .  K.  0.  MoIImv  iSMM  dbr  JMamt- 

I.  xrc  ,}.T  Kunst^  2nd  ed.  18SS»  U  mL  vitk  notes 
by  Weltker,  1848.)  [1*8.] 

STELAE  (ffT^Aoi).  [Ftriftl«,pi.Me«b.l 
STKLLATU'RAE.    [Exrrciti  s.  p.  505,  a.] 
STHK'.N'IA  ((rW»'ia),  a  festival  with  contests 
celebrated  by  the  Argivca  in  honour  of  Zeus  Bur- 
named  Stheninii  who  had  an  altar  comiitiBg  of  a 
laim  ndc  b  tho  nefghboorbood  of  HemloBO. 
(Ilcsych.  s.  r.  tOivia;  compare  Pans,  ii.  32.  §  7, 
34.    6.)    Plutarch  {de  A/m;  p.  Il40,c.)  stales 
dwt  the  mUsr  or  wrestling,  whien  fanned  a  part  of 
the  contests  at  this  festival,  was  accomprinied  by 
the  ilutc  ;  and  he  also  mentions  a  tradition  ac- 
cording to  which  the  fcttlial  had  originally  been 
held  in  honoar  of  Danaus,  and  that  it  was  aftcr- 
waids  eonseented  to  Zeus  Sthoifaii.      [  L.  S.] 
STIBA'DIUM.  [M«N8A.] 
STILLICI'DIUM.  [SKRViT(;TBa,p.l03Ub.l 
STILUS  or  STYLUS  is  in  all  piobabnity  the 
same  word  with  the  Hrci-k  (tti'Aoj,  and  convoys 
the  gi  ncral  idea  of  an  object  tapering  like  an 
architectural  column.    It  signifies, 

1.  An  ino  instrument  (Ovid.  MtL  Ix.  521  ; 
Mafthd,  xiT.  21),  resembling  a  pencil  in  rife  and 
shape,  used  for  writing  upon  waxed  tablets.  (Plaut. 
Baeek.  jr.  A.  63;  Plin.  U.  N.  xxxiv.  14.)  At  one 
and  it  was  iharpcnod  to  a  point  for  scratching  the 
characters  upon  the  wax  (Quintil.  i.  1.  §  while 
the  other  end  being  flat  and  circular  scned  to 
render  the  sur&oe  of  the  tablets  smooth  again,  and 
M  to  oUiUtate  what  had  been  written.  Thus, 
tMrtert  ifjbM  means  to  ertue,  and  hence  to  comet, 
as  ill  the  well-known  precept  smpi  stUum  vcriat. 
{liot.SaL  L  10.  72;  Cic  Vcrr.  ii.  41.)  The 
stylos  was  also  temod  gn^tkimm  (Ovid,  iiaior.  L 

II.  23  ;  Suet.  Jul.  82),  and  the  case  in  which  it 
was  kept  jfra^uarium  (Martial,  xiv.  21)  or  graphi- 
•na  ciMik  (Sail.  GfaadL  3&.)  Tha  aanand  cut  is 
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from  a  picture  found  in  Hcrciilaiieuni.  (Mus. 
Borbon.  voL  vi.  tav.  35.) 

2.  A  ahaip  ttako  or  aptko  plaoed  in  pitfalls  ha* 
fore  an  ootrsnolinMnt  to  embvnuo  the  progrett  of 
an  attacking  enemy.  {Dell.  African.  31  ;  Sil.  lul. 
X.  415.)  It  was  intended  to  answer  the  saoio 
purpose  as  the  contrivances  called  tipfit  Att^  and 
ttimmU  by  Caesar  {B.  G.  viL  73). 

8.  A  bronze  needle  or  rod  for  picking  worms  off 
fruit-trees  (Pallad.  iv.  10.  §  20),  also  a  wooden 
probe  emnlojod  in  gaidaniag  openUioot.  (Oda- 
molL  sL  1  •  £8.) 

It  bean  also  (he  meaning  of  the  stem  of  a  tree 
or  vegetable  (CotumelL  t.  Ja  |  21,  xL  3.  §  46), 
which  ia  periiapa  the  priwoj  ngnification  of 

(TTlkOt.  ,  [W.  R.] 

STIPENDIA'RII.  The  Stipendiariae  urbes  of 
the  Roman  provinces  were  so  denominated,  as  being 
subject  to  toe  pyment  of  a  fixed  monnr  thbatc^ 
etlpendluni,**  ni  ouuliadistincden  to  the  veetf • 
gales,  who  paid  a  certain  portion,  as  a  tenth  or 
twentieth  of  the  produce  of  their  lands,  their 
cattle,  or  customs.  The  word  **  stipendlBBi  **  waa 
used  to  sipiify  the  tribute  paid,  as  it  was  origin- 
ally imposed  for  and  afterwards  appropriated  to  tho 
purpose  of  fiiRuaUqg  the  Roman  soldiers  with  pay 
(sftspnrfMwm  Lir.  ir.  60;  Tacit.  UiaU  ir.  74).  The 
condition  of  the  mbet  tttMndiwiae  is  generally 

thought  to  liave  been  more  nonminibli- tlian  that  of 
the  vcctigales,  but  the  distinction  between  the  two 
terms  was  not  always  observed.  (Liv.  znvfi.  8&) 
The  word  stipendlarius  is  also  applied  to  a  person 
who  receives  a  fixed  salarv'  or  pay,  as  a  "  stipen< 
diarius  miles  (Hirtius,  de  BeU.A/ric  43),  a  phrase 
which  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  a  ralesan  who 
has  received  par  far  many  yeani,  or  eerved  inmany 
campaigns.  (Veget.  c/^-  Ii-:  MiUt.  i.  \?>.)  Soma 
MSSw  have  stipendiosus  in  the  passage  last  quoted, 
which  is  perhaps  a  l>etter  reading.  (GMtttling,  Gttdk» 
der  Rom.  Staattrerf.  p.  4 1 8.)  [  R .  W.  ] 

STI  PE'NDlUM,a  pension  or  pay, from  $tipem 
and  pendo^  bwaan  hobn  aavar  was  coined  at 
Rome  the  copper  money  in  nse  was  paid  by  weight 
and  not  by  tue.  (Varro,  L.  L.  v.  182,  ed.  MQller ; 
Plin.  //.  N^.  XXX.  3.)  According  to  Livy  the  prac- 
tice of  giviiw  pay  to  the  Roman  soldiers  {ut  ttipem- 
4im»  mOm  d$  pMSeo  aeeiperet)  was  not  introdaeed 
till  B,  c  405,  on  the  occasion  of  the  taking  of 
Tarracina  or  Anxur.  Ue  represents  the  change  as 
the  spontaneous  nd  vnsolicited  act  of  the  senate, 
but  firom  another  passage  (iv.  36)  we  lean  that  in 
the  year  421  n.  c  the  tribunes  had  proposed  that 
the  occupiers  of  the  public  land  shuuld  pay  their 
voctigtU  regularly,  and  that  it  should  be  devoted  to 
the  payment  of  the  troops.  The  eoocessica  was 
probably  accelerated  by  the  prospect  of  the  last 
war  with  V'^eii,  and  made  with  a  view  of  conciliating 
the  plebs,  who  without  seme  such  fiivour  would  in 
their  then  humour  have  refused  to  vote  for  the  wai« 
Livy  also  represents  the  funds  for  the  payment  to 
liavc  been  raised  by  a  tributuni  or  geiit-ral  tax,  but 
as  Arnold  observes  (7/Mi.  ^  liome^  voL  L  p^  369  ; 
compare  NieMhr,  vw.  n.  440),  **  The  vectigal,  or 
tithe,  due  from  the  occupiers  of  the  public  land, 
waa  to  provide  poy  for  the  soldiers  ;  and  if  this 
were  not  soffirient,  it  was  to  be  made  good  by  a 
tax  or  tribute  levied  upon  the  whole  people.  This 
tithe,  however,  was  probably  paid  very  irregtdarly, 
and  hence  the  pay  of  tlie  sddiirs  wculd  in  [Hiint 
of  filct  be  provided  chiefly  out  of  the  tributum." 
Afawyeaiaafttr  thii  cmnwion  (■.& 40>X 
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dnrMU  tbe  bottililic*  a^^aiitat  Veii,  a  oert^iiu  aatuuiit 
•f  pi^  VM  Mngned  {ctrtta  mmaunu  aerU  rtt  at- 
titrnfilut^  I.tr.  r.  7 )  to  the  knight  alw.  [  KqviTKS, 
p.  4ri,a.l  Livv,  lioweYcr,»oeintU)  beherespedc- 
ing  of  the  citiaetu  who  yswHMd  an  equoctrian  for- 
twM,  bat  had  M  km  iffmititMimu)  M^gMd  to 
tiMBi  by  the  tiate.  Fw  it  liad  alwttyt  faaon  ttm- 
tiimary  for  th<- ktiijjiits  of  tin?  18  cviiturirs  to  n- 
otivc  pay  out  of  the  common  treasury,  ui  lb<:  &hA(^H> 
of  an  aUowaaca  kr  x\m  parehaM  of  a  horse,  and  a 
Vfarly  pcnaion  of  2000  aate*  fir  it*  kc«p.  [  Aks 
Kat'KirraB;  AksUoRUBARIUM.]  lliMicfNiehuhr 
(fol.  I  p.  474,  vol.  ii.  p.  44l>  donhu  tlic  nccu- 
nej  of  the  aeooot  wkkh  ia  givwi  hf  lArj  (iv. 
5»),  and  ohMnrea  tint  **thB  VSentiM  imt  camwt 
li;iv«"  l»een  the  wcasi'iii  on  wlilih  thf  pmcticr  of 
giving  pay  to  the  troopa  wat  firtt  ettabliabed :  the 
MMni  mm/i  aodaablMly  1wt«  alvmya  coMinucd 
to  pay  peniiona  [cj/'Ua)  to  the  infantry,  in  thi- 
■ame  way  aa  tingle  women  and  roiiiors  did  to  the 
luighu :  and  tM  dMlig*  CMHitcd  in  thii,  that 
evpry  legionary  nov  baeUM  antitled  to  pav, 
whereas  the  namber  of  peniionefB  Iwd  previou»ly 
been  limited  by  that  of  lUr  j«  r*<iiis  lialile  t  >  Ir- 
liMigril  with  theia  i  and  hcnoe  the  deficiency  wat 
•rarimi,  tnm  iba  pMdtMt  of 

the  Tectignl,  and  whi  u  ihU  fnUrA,  hy  n  tributo 
lav i«d  even  fiaut  ihu&e  piebeiant  ^^hQ  w«.rv  thim- 
aalvaa  bound  to  •<>rTe.*'  Cooaeqneiitly  the  tribunes 
m'lrmtirtHl  tliut  the  tribute  was  only  inipoaed  for 
the  mkis  tit  ruining  the  pleUs.  (LiT.  ir.  CU.) 
In  iupport  of  his  opinion  Niebuhr  (/.  c  .)  advances 
aqpuMnta  wbkb  ai  Icaat  sake  it  vetr  pvobabk 
ibat  tb«  "fst^mal  ieftklatMm  **  of  Servtoa  Tallim 
provided  for  the  i>;iy  of  thf  infiiniry  in  the  ni.umrr 
■MotioDedi  but  even  adinaiing  this,  tlic  i^nKUce 
V%bt  bavB  baea  discontinued  so  as  to  justify  the 
Stati'merrt  ni-ndo  rni  this  stibi'-rt  liy  I,i\y.  ^\'<' 
havij  not  »j«i»ct)  to  r'^jx-at  or  tiii'S'"  ;u"^u- 

ments  here,  and  thcr<  Ii'Ti-  fiuiply  n  fcr  to  vol.  L 

fi.  374,  and  voL  iL  p.  441,  of  his  History.  Accord- 
ng  to  Polybint  (vi.  87)  the  daily  pay  of  a  legionary 
aiiMuntod,  ill  In*  tiiiif,  tn  two  olnrli,  n-ttich,  as  he 
toakcs  a  drachma  equivalent  to  a  dcnariui,  and  a 
deotfitt*  in  paying  the  aaldien  was  then  eatfanated 
at  ten  asM  -t  (I'llii.  I.  c),  fttid  n 't  at  sixteen,  ns  was 
usual  ill  Mtlier  uittiuy  trantiiiu:iiuis&,  j^ivvi  3^  nMm  a 
day,  or  100  a  month.  Now  the  yearly  {k-nako  of 
the  knighu  (1000  asses),  obscrvca  Niebuhr,  gives, 
if  we  take  the  old  year  of  10  months,  200  asses  a 
month:  just  dmiMf  th.>  jiay  of  tho  foot  »oldier!<. 
In  later  times  the  knights  received  tnple  pay  (^'- 
plejr  itiiumiimm  imp£mit%  Tbia  altawttioa  wai 
lint  establish*  d  liy  the  military  trifiuiu-  ("n.  Cunio- 
lius  Coasus  (4UU  U.C.),  and  accurdtug  to  Nu  bulir 
WW  then  designed  as  a  compensation  to  those 
who  servid  witfi  thfir  own  horses  ;  it  did  not 
become  the  ^etic-ral  custom  till  some  time  after- 
wards.  I'olybius  (vL  37 )  thus  speaks  of  the  sti- 
pendtum  of  bia  day,  which  be  calk  ir^fimtm^  as 
St  Lake  (Ui  14)  also  doea.  •^Tba  fiMt  aoldier 
receives  as  pay  two  oltoli  n  day  :  the  centurion 
twice  as  much:  the  horseman  a  dmchnm  or  dcna- 
rloa.  The  fiMt  aoldMri  alto  feeeive  in  com  every 
month  an  nlliw*ancp  (ilemmmm')  of  j  of  aii  Attic 
Biedimnns  or  alfout  2  bo&hols  of  wheat:  tlie  horse- 
men 7  inediinrii  of  barley  and  2  of  wheat  The 
infiintry  of  the  allica  fscaiva  tha  aaa  sUowance 
(trtrojUtTpovKTcu)  aa  the  RefiMn ;  tbe  bfltfwiMn  1^ 
III  .1  ;  ■  i  of  w  heat  and  5  of  bar),  y.  But  there  is 
tilts  diiferenoe,  that  the  allied  foKt*  receive  their 
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alluwauces  as  a  gratuity ;  the  iioomn  soldien,  on 
the  contrary,  have  dedoeted  from  tbeir  pa^  dw 
money  value  of  whatever  they  receive,  in  com, 
armour  or  clothes."  There  was  indeed  a  I;i  v  pa.s&t?4 
l>y  C.  Oraochus  (Plat  V.  Gratek.  5)  which  provided 
that  baoidaa  tbdr  jfsj  tbe  aoblian  aboald  noeivc 
ftvai  the  traMty  an  idlowaiiee  tar  rialliw ;  bat 

from  Tiitituj  (Ann.  i.  17)  thi«  law  s<^'in»  either  to 
have  been  repealed  ur  to  have  fitileu  mUt  dusuae 
T\h'  twa  obao  ef  Polybius,  which  we  make  eqaal 
to       n««e«,  ore  n-ckoiied  by  Plautus  in  r>tirjd  nurr!- 
Ikt*  at  A  aAses.    Thus  ^>c  mvs  ii.  I.  lOj, 

"  I»ti  qui  tfiom  nomtPMum  causa  sabennt  sab 
fiJaa.**  TbkaaM»iit«aado«Uad  kr  tbalwiaB. 
arito  by  Jafioa  CTataar  (Biattan,  JmL  €km.  9S)  bew 
fore  the  civil  war.  Ilealsofmve  them  crjni  when- 
ever he  had  the  meansi,  without  any  leetiictiosa 
(jM*  aiodb  mmiaraqme),  Vuiei  Aogaataa  (9mt. 
A  up.  4";  Tn,  It. /.  c.)  it  npp^^art  to  have  btn 
raised  to  lu  o^tcs  a  day  <^  three  tames  ihu  oj-iginai 
sumX  or  800  a  month,  or  1200  in  four  months 
Now  as  the  original  amount  of  their  pay  had  been 
tri(>led,  the  soldiers  could  not  complajn  if  the  de- 
narius wen'  rtekoned  at  16  asses  in  payments 
made  to  thcmaclvos,  as  well  as  other  pcnooa  ;  aad 
takinir  tbia  val«a,tlw  1900  aam  asMaa*  to  ex- 
actly 3  nurei,  or  3  >  400  MAseg.  This  siiiu  th>-n 
v»m  cotisidiTtHi  as  an  unit,  aud  called  ittftemdimmj 
being  {viid  three  times  a  year.  Hence  Saelaoiaa 
says  of  Domitian  {Dom.  7) :  "  Addidit  < t  r|t:3rtiini 
stipendiam,  temos  aureos:**  n  favl  which  Zuuaras 
(vlaa.  iL  p.  196)  otherwise  expreases  by  stating, 
that  inatcad  of  t6  dfadonae  (i  a.  daaaiii)  UaoM" 
tian  gave  tba  MUtm  IMl,  4  «.  ha  nada  an  addi- 
tion of  25  den-irii  or  I  aureus  to  their  pay.  Tl;e 
expresstou  oi  buetoniui  supposes  that  3  autrt  were 
paid  every  quarter  iaatead  of  every  (out  months, 
/./?«•  the  addition  made  by  Domitian  ;  that  of 
Zonarat  implies,  tliat  4  aurei  instead  of  ^  were 
paid,  as  before,  every  three  moBtbi^  tba 
amooBt  baiog  the  saiae  either  waj,  wad  tba  i 
teriy  or  fmr  months*  instalment  w  8  or  4  auRi 
l»ein^  tailed  a  stipetidiuni.     Nieliuhr's  (vol.  ii.  [<. 

443)  statemmit  on  this  subject  is  only  partially 

iftbai 


haroneaived 


eometardwabaoaM:  at  any  i 

nxviv.  d  in  a»^es  a  day  dM{f  I 
more  tluui  1 2UU  a  year. 

Tho  Praetorian  cohorts ; 
as  the  legionaries.  (Tacit.  L  t.)  The  pay  af  tba 
tribunes  u  not  known ;  but  it  was  considoed  rtrr 
creat  (Juven.  iii.  13"J),  and  {in>hiibly  via,*  not  le,*« 
than  48  aurei  per  aammi,  after  tbe  time  of  Domi* 
tian.   Wa  anal  aot  «aut  to  nention  diat  if  bit 

|viy  were  withheld  the  Roman  s  oldier  was  allowed 
by  an  old  nn  written  custom  to  distrain  the  goods 
(pttp^fmrit  capiomem)  ef  tha  aSeer  whose  duty 
it  WHS  to  supply  it.  The  e.-jnes  was  allowed  the 
swne  privilege  against  the  persons  who  were  boxuid 
to  furnish  him  with  tbe  aea  equeetre,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  his  hone,  and  the  aee  hordeaaom  fiar  iti 
keep.    (Gains,  lib.  iv.  §  26—28.) 

From  an  expression  which  Livy  (v.  4)  put'* 
into  tbe  moath  of  a  patrician  orator,  it  might  be 
suppoaad  that  tba  aoldiers  always  received  a  full 
yi'ar*s  fay,  independent  of  the  length  of  their  ser- 
vice. This,  however,  secius  so  uju-easonable,  tliat 
we  cannot  but  agiao  with  Niebuhr  in  supposing 
that  tba  historian  was  misled  bv  tba  emtom  ef  bit 
own  tboa^  when  a  full  year  baa  Iqqg  been  the  tti* 
piilated  taim  «f  •  aeldiaili  •■  well  as  of  Hia 
■ervica.  [R.  W.J 
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SnPULATIO,  STIPULATOB.  [Ouioa- 

TioNBfi,  pp.  817,  b,  818,  a.] 

STIVA.  fARATRCM.] 

STUA.  [I'ohTicr.s.] 
STOICHEIUN.  [HoROlooiUM.] 
STOLA,  KM  a  female  drcH  worn  omr  t1i« 
tunic  ;  it  came  as  low  as  the  ankles  or  ffct  ("■I  t".'".s 
atola  demma,  Hor.  SaL  L  2.  99)»  and  was  fastened 
voond  the  body  hj  a  girdle,  leaving  tlban  tlie 
hrml  bltmd  folds  {nu/osloran  stciln  froiitan.  Mart, 
iii.  93.  4).  The  tunic  did  not  reach  much  below 
the  knc«^  but  the  MMBtial  distinction  between  tlie 
tunic  and  stola  seems  to  have  been,  that  the  latter 
always  had  on  Instita  or  flounce  sewed  to  the 
bottom  and  reaching  to  the  instop.  (Hor.  SaL  i.  2. 
29 ;  Ovid.  Ar,  AmaL  I  32.)  Over  the  Stola  the 
PkUa  or  PtaUiam  wm  worn  [Pallium],  m  we  mo 
in  the  cot  aimewd.  (JWiit.  Uodm.  iii.  tAT.87.) 


The  stola  seems  to  have  been  mnaOy  iiutcncd 
ove  r  tlie  shnuldor  hy  a  Fidula  er  ds^aild  gCDc- 
rally  had  sleeves,  but  not  always. 

The  Stola  was  the  cliaractcristic  drcu  of  the 
BoBan  matrons  as  the  toga  was  of  the  Roman 
ncn.  (Cie.  PUL  ii.  18.)  Hence  the  mcntrioes 
wete  net  allowed  to  wear  it,  hat  enlj  a  dark- 
coloured  t<^(Ti1.ulI.  iv.  10.  3;  Mart.  i.  .^G.  f()  ; 
and  aocotdingl/  ilorace  {Sai.  i.  2.  63)  speaks  of 
theaMfrwaia  eontiadietinction  to  the  (offoia..  For 
the  same  reason  women,  wlio  had  been  divorrtd 
from  tlieir  huskmds  on  account  of  adultery,  were 
not  rxllowi  il  tn  \\i:.T  the  Stola,  but  only  the  toga 
(^Si  h<A.  ad  Uor,  U  e.)  i  to  which  Martial  alludes 
(ii.  :i'J,  vL  64.  4).   See  Becker,  GaUus^  vol.  i.  p. 

STKA'OULUM.  [Tapk8.J 
STRATB'OUS  (vrpamyify.  The  office  and 

title  of  Stratcjfus,  or  General,  seem  to  have  been 
morr:  especially  pcculiv  to  the  democratic  states  of 
anci' lit  (irceoe:  we  read  of  them,  ftir  instance,  at 
Athens,  Tarentom,  Syracuse,  Ai)^  and  Thurii  ; 
and  when  the  tyrants  of  the  Ionian  cities  in  Asia 
Minor  were  dejK>8ed  by  Aristafzurns,  he  established 
Stiatejp  in  their  room,  to  act  as  chief  miigiatiBtes. 
(Herod,  t.  88.) 

The  Stratetji  at  Athens  were  instituted  after  the 
remodelling  of  the  constitution  by  Clcibthcncs,  to 
diednuge  the  duties  which  had  in  former  times 
been  performed  either  by  the  king  or  the  Archon 
Polemarchus.  They  were  ten  in  number,  one  for 
each  of  the  ten  tril)es,  and  chosen  by  the  sufTmgcs 
(Xeyereyla)  of  tlie  people.  (Pollux,  viiL  87.) 
lUun  cnlenqg  en  thev  antics,  they  were  required 
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to  submit  to  a  Somiuwla,  or  enminatiett  of  their 

character  (Lysias,  e.  AtM.  144);  and  no  one  wa* 
eligible  ti  the  otiice  unless  he  had  legitimate  chiU 
dm,  and  waa  possessed  of  landed  property  in  At* 
tidb  (DhHUch.  e.  Dtmottk.  99.)  They  were,  as 
their  name  denotesi,  entrusted  with  the  command 
on  military  expeditions,  with  tlio  8H[<rintcndcnce 
of  all  warlike  preparations,  and  with  the  Fcgulatioa 
of  all  matten  in  any  way  eemieetod  with  the  war 
department  of  tlie  st.^tc.  They  levied  :ind  enlisted 
the  soldiers  ((caxtAtla*-),  cither  personally  or  with 
the  assistance  of  the  TaxiarcliSi  (Irgniu»  t.  Alcib. 
140,  pro  MUiL  1 14.)  They  w«n  «MlnHled  with 
the  collection  and  management  of  the  fflir^o^,  or 
property  fixes  raised  for  the  purposes  of  war  ;  and 
aiao  pceaided  over^  or  officiated  ae  EltrayoiyM  in 
the  ooofii  of  jnttioe  in  which  any  dispute!  con- 
nected with  this  subject  or  the  tricrarchy  wore  de- 
cided. (WoU,  ad  J^.  p.  94  ;  Dem.  c  Jmct.  940. 
16.)  Tliey  alio  nominated  from  year  to  year  per- 
sons to  serve  as  tricrarchs  (Dem.  cDoeot.  i.  9.'«7; 
Xenoph.  de  Rep.  Atlum.  3),  and  took  cognizance 
of  the  cases  of  Antidosis  arising  out  of  the  trie- 
mrcby  and  property  taxes  (^aoloturrdt  drriU^eit, 
r.  Pkaemp.  1040.)  They  alto  pneided  at  eoorte- 
martial  and  at  the  trials  in  cases  of  accu.iation  f  r 
non-perfumiance  of  military  and  naval  duties. 

lAsTRATKIAS  and  ANAVMACHIOO  GRAFHAk.] 

They  likewise  had  the  power  of  convening  extm- 
ordinary  assembliea  of  the  peo]ile  in  cases  uf  emer- 
gency [Ecci,K8iA,  pp.  440,  b,  44l,ni],  and  fiom 
the  instance  of  Pericles  it  would  always  seem  that 
in  critical  tunes  they  had  the  power  of  preventing 
an  .-u.M  nibly  being  holden,  (  Tl;Lic\  d.  ii.  22.)  liut 
their  most  important  trust  was  the  command  in 
war,  and  it  depended  upon  cireonttanees  to  how 
many  of  the  number  it  was  given.  At  Marathon 
all  the  ten  were  present,  and  the  chief  command 
c^inie  to  e.-ich  of  tiiem  in  turn.  The  Archon  Pole- 
tnorchus  also  was  there  assocuited  with  them,  and 
according  to  the  ancient  custom,  his  vote  in  a 
council  of  war  was  equal  to  that  of  any  of  the 
generals.  (Herod.  vL  109.)  In  the  expedition 
against  Samos,  also,  all  the  ten  generals  were  en- 
gaged (Thucyd.  i.  1 IG),  the  f)Oct  Soi)hocIes  being 
one  of  the  number  (Miiilcr, /.iV(^r«/Hrv  ^'./Inctmi 
Greece^  p.  338)  ;  but  it  was  obvious  that  in  most 
ca.sos  it  would  be  ncitlier  convenient  nornseful  to 
uMid  out  the  whole  number  on  the  same  under- 
taking, and  during  the  course  of  a  protracted  war 
it  would  be  necessary  for  some  of  them  to  lie  left 
at  home,  in  charge  of  the  war  department  there. 
Accordingly,  in  the  best  times  of  Athens,  three 
only  were  for  the  most  part  sent  out ;  one  of  these 
(rpiret  tAri%)  was  considered  as  the  camnnander* 
in-chief,  but  his  colleagues  had  an  equal  voice  in 
a  council  of  war.  Sometimes  a  stnitcgus,  as 
Pericles,  was  vested  with  extiaoniinary  powers 
(Thucyd.  ii.  0'5) :  in  like  manner,  the  three  ge- 
nerals eiipngcd  in  the  Sicilian  expedition,  Nicias, 
All  iljiiides,  and  Laniarchus,  were  made  avroKpi- 
TopfSf  or  supreme  and  independent  in  all  matters 
eonneeted  with  it  (Thucyd.  vL  8,  26.)  8o  also 
was  Aristides  in  his  command  at  Plataeae.  But 
even  in  ordinary  cases  the  Athenian  generals  were 
not  fettered  in  the  conduct  of  •  campaign  by  any 
council  of  war,  or  other  controlling  authority,  as 
the  Spartan  kings  sometimes  were ;  still  they  were 
responsible  for  it,  and  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes 
{l*kii^  i.  53)  exposed  on  the  termination  of  their 
connand  to  capital  indxtment  at  the  caprice  of 
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the  people,  or  from  tho  malcvolen<><'  of  penona) 
•nmity.  (e.  Mid.  5!lh^  e.  Arit/oer.  r>7i>.  )  Even 
Pnides  him»ilf  (Thiicyd.  iL  tt)  m*  fin^d  hj  the 
pi'ople  f<ir  inii  it.  1  rr  i-^inanagMnrnt,  Iml  n-allv  Iw- 
cause  the  Atuinuuiii  were  diiujipyiiitcd  in  iLtir 
MpecUtionaL 

IB  tioMt  of  Chabma  and  Pbocion,  kowvver, 
IIm  |(tcater  pMt  of  the  Brn«>raU  reinilAr^y  mvnncd 
nt  lii>nii'  to  Conduct  tin*  jirt>c*'a»iiiiiii,  A.c,,  a*  the 
cttiiciu  did  to  enjoy  them,  i<«Tuig  their  wan  to 
Iw  flOBdneted  by  inercenariet  and  their  iMldm. 
(Ht  imnth. /'/W.  I.  47.  12.)  S<>ni*>  of  iTipm  trxi  won- 
nut  comnianden  of  all  the  truu{%  but  only  of  the 
hone  and  foot  of  wparate  annies  (vrpaniyhs  6  iwl 
▼Mr  f»A«r  or  ^vAirvr,  and  i  M  rdr  Iwwimr)  : 
and  one  ef  thtiri,  xho  general  of  the  adminirtraSion 
(  6  fwl  Tt;j  5(t)t<(^<Tf aM),  ]>i  rfoniu'd  pjirt  of  the  judi- 
cial laboun  af  the  stnitegi,  and  other  citU  aerricea, 
loeh  tkat  of  giving  out  tlw  ftf  of  tbo  troope. 
(]MWVh.  r»rj.  AW  of  Athens,  p.  IBI,  Cd  .d.  ; 
i>cm. /ift>  t'vroH.  265.  11.)  We  miut  also  n- 
— hw  that  the  Athenian  navy  aa  well  m  the 
■ray  waa  commanded  by  the  Strategi,  whence  the 
**  pmetnria  navia  **  or  fl«^-*hip  is  called  rrpanrflt 
rta^t.   (llcfMBiv  IMmk  4tr  grtmL  9M»9it. 

TIm  ttnieiH  «t  Atlwiii  were  perhaps  ut  moM 

important  f  fficmt  of  th<'  ri-jni'i^io,  0!«|H"ci;ill_v  diiririLr 
war ;  and  amnn^ptt  thi  iu  suv  immbered  sonie  uf  her 
mostdislin|fui«hedcitizcni,Milti«doa|Tbemistoctr«, 
I'l  ru  les,  Phocion,  Ac.  But  the  genonls  of  the 
earl>'  timet  difft-rcd  iii  many  respects  from  the  eon- 
tcmpor.irii-«  nf  Demosthenes.  Formerly  tho  general 
and  lb«  tratesi—n  woc«  nnitod  in  on*  ponon  ;  the 
leader  in  tht  Md  was  the  leador  in  the  iMembly, 
aii'l  tlius  :icijiirr«*d  a  double  inllmnor,  accompanied 
with  a  double  responsibility.  But  in  later  times, 
iho  gcBoml  anil  tho  professed  orator  «r  aiaiennan 
wen"  C'Tiprally  i>  rfi  ctly  distinct  (Ur.cr.  di-  /'uoc, 
1 73  >,  fuid  the  l.iiu  r,  u«  ought  always  lo  be  the  case 
in  fnH>  states,  had  by  mt  tho  greater  {nftaencOki 
The  kat  of  tJie  Akhfaiaa  morals  who  was  em- 
ndered  to  nnito  the  two  (namcters,  was  Phocion, 
i  was  general  no  less  than  forty-five  times. 
(I'lut.  i*hoe.  b.)  Aoc«rdintfly  the  Tarious  parties 
wto  whhrh  the  otato  waa  tbon  ddridod  had  each 
thrir  omtor  and  k:ini<  ml,  the  formfr  acting  n«  a 
recognised  lender  (  Dtrmo^ih.  Oiyn.  ii.  26)  ;  and  a 
gi<neral,  whi-n  alt^cnt  on  foreign  espeditions,  was 
liable  to  be  maligned  or  misrepresented  to  the 
people  by  an  unfriendly  and  influential  demagogue. 
(Demosth.  tie  Chtrfon.  97.  12.)  Hence  we  caimot 
wander  that  the  genecali  of  the  ago  of  Demosthenes 
wei«  neither  ao  palriolfe  nor  oe  dntinguished  as 
tliimr  of  former  times,  more  especially  when  wc 
call  to  nind,  that  they  were  often  the  commanders 
of  meveenary  troop%  and  not  of  citizens,  whose 
prcBonce  niinht  havr  chetki  d  or  animated  them. 
UdoreoTcr,  they  sutlcred  iu  u>ur.U  character  by  the 
oaataaaiBBlian  of  the  mercenary  leaders  with  whom 
th^  were  aawcialed.  Tho  noceaw^  they  were 
nnder  of  providrng  their  hired  aaldiofi  wiu  pay, 
haln'tnati-d  ttifin  to  the  pnitlice  of  levying  exac- 
tions from  the  allies ;  the  sums  thus  levied  were 
not  etrietly  auwHWtod  Car,  and  what  ahonld  have 
been  applied  to  the  service  of  the  state  was  fnv 
tjutuitly  spent  by  men  like  Cham  upon  their  own 
pleasures,  or  in  the  purchase  of  a  powerful  orator. 
(Thirlwall,  I/itt.  of  Greece^  toI.  t.  p.  214.)  An- 
other effect  of  the  separation  of  the  two  characters, 
wao  that  the  icapaaaihili^  of  the  genen]  and  of 


tho  vrxi-tT  or  minister  wtu  lessened,  and  it  was  tti 
ntost  caJK-g  easy  for  a  general  ^->  purchase  an  appa- 
rently disinterested  advBcaqp  of  hit  condu^  Tlion 
was  this  further  abuae  connected  with  the  systeia, 
that  according  to  Isoeratee  (ds  Paee^  I6S),  military 
command  was  so  much  coveted,  that  the  election 
of  g^Mfak  was  often  dolocBuned  by  the  mootfr»> 
fligate  hrihefy. 

Tbi"  most  eminent  gencmls  of  the  time  of  De- 
nmotht-nes  were  Timotheus,  Chabrias,  Iphicxatca, 
and  Diopithes :  Chares  and  Lysides  were  inferisr 
to  them  both  in  loyalty  and  skill,  but  the  former 
and  the  mercenary  Charidenms  were  frequeiuly 
employed.  Towaids  the  decline  r^f  the  Boraan 
empire  the  chief  maaiitfaro  at  Athene  waa  eaDad 
iTparrtfyit,  at  the  mko:  CwMtantipo  hertowed 
on  hiTU  the  title  of  Me  tj  Stottt^Js  or  tlie  (Sramd 
Ihtke.  f  Julian.  OnU.  i.)  The  military  chieCs  of 
the  AeloliBB  and  Achaean  leagues  were  abo  caned 
Stratepi.  The  Achaenn  Stn*  had  the  power 
of  cutivenii^  a  general  oMcuibiy  of  the  leaifue  on 
•  xtranrdinanr  occaaioM.  [Achaiccm  Kokoos 
p.5,b.]  [K.W.] 

STRATOItES.  1.  Imperial  Equerries  subject 
to  the  Trihiiiiiis  Staliuli.  Their  proper  duty,  aa 
the  name  imports,  was  to  saddle  the  horaeo ;  they 
also  led  than  from  the  stable  and  aMseted  the 
rnpcmr  to  mount  Hence  they  were  termed  in 
Greek  a.mtoKui,  From  the  addition  of  mule*  v» 
their  title  it  appears  that  they  were  considered  as 
part  of  the  military-  est;ibiisliment.  (Sjmrtian. 
Curacall.  7;  Anim.  Marc.  xxx.  5  ;  sc«  Ducau^^, 
«.  r.)  Consuls  and  praetors  had  their  stratom 
as  we  learn  torn  inscriptioiu  (OicU.  /asor.  n,  79V» 
3250,  SA23),  and  perhaps  aedilei  aleoi  (Ordl 
n.  1584.) 

2.  Officers  sent  into  the  provinces  to  select 
horses  for  the  otad  «f  the  prince  or  ftr  the  general 

scr\ice  of  the  state.  (Amni.  Marc,  itit.  ^  ;  C<tL 
Theod.  H.  tit,  U.  s.  4  ;  Cud.  12.  tit.  2,*)  ;  Saliua*. 
md  CapUoiin,  M.  AmUmim.  8,  ad  TnbelL  PM.  Fo- 
firs'aa.  S.)  Theea  in  idl  ffohability  belonged  to 
the  MHRO  body  with  tiiooe  raentiraed  abore  ;  the 
title  sintlorei  u  jiuhfiHs  nittuntfjus,  by  vi-hich  they 
are  usually  distinguished  in  wodts  upon  Roman 
antiqwttea,  reets  npon  no  aBthoiii;^  amept  tha 
letters  8TR.  A.P.U.  in  an  inseii|«ion  (Gniter,  tv 
ni.xix.  n.  «),  the  interpri  tation  of  which  is  very 
doiihtiul. 

3.  Jailon  under  the  orders  of  the  Gmmemta- 
rimtis  or  Chief  Inspector  of  Priaons.  (Cod.  Theod. 

9.  tit.  'X  f..  1.)    To  these  Ulpian  refers  (Dig.  1. 

tit.  16.  a.  4),  nemo  prooonsalum  strmtotea  aooo 
habere  potMt,  sed  Tiea  edram  nriUtei  nrndatsrio 

in  provinciis  fmiiruntnr,''  although  the  poi>*3<e  5« 
quuted  iu  most  dictioooriei  as  bearing  upon  the 
stratores  of  the  stable.  (Compare  the  Notitia  Difm 
nitatum  Imperii  Orienti*,  c.  13  and  c  101  iji  frrae- 
vii  The*.  Rom.  Antiq,  tuL  vii.  p.  1375  audp.  1G0€.) 

4.  In  the  later  Latin  writers  :uid  especially  in 
thononkiah  hirtoriana  of  the  widdk  agea,  ifcnfowo 
denote  a  diosen  body  of  aeldieta  tent  in  advaneo  «f 
an  anny  to  explore  the  cimntry,  to  delcrmine  the 
proper  line  of  march,  to  select  the  spots  best  fitted 
tor  ancamping,  and  to  make  all  the  airangtooenlB 
necesjcin,'  for  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the  troops 
when  they  halted,  their  dulica  beiug  in  same  re- 
spects analniTiius  to  those  of  the  classical  mttatotrx, 
and  in  others  to  those  of  a  modem  eorpt-de-ymidet, 
(Symnach.  £^isL  ad  Tkeod.  et  ValaU,  I ;  Du> 
oange,a.«.} 
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5.  We  find  in  on  inscription  the  wordj  Dio- 
MSDW  Af.  Staator,  which  is  generally  under- 
•!t'in(i  to  romincTnoratc  tin-  Inl;  hits  of  some  individual 
m  {lavini;  the  Appiao  \\  ay,  and  mcntiiin  is  made 
of  UratortB  of  this  description  in  another  inscrip- 
tion foond  at  JAmjanot.  (OnlL  n.  1460  ;  onnpnre 
Pacha,  CkKkUkB  mm  MMKr.)  [  W.  R.  ] 

STllENA,  a  ptr*rnt  givm  on  a  festive  day  and 
for  the  sake  of  good  omen  (Festns, «.  v.),  whence  a 
goodflUcnkcalMbyPkuitiMAoiMsinaMi.  (AkA. 
V.  2.  24.)  It  was  however  chiefly  npplipd  toanew 
year's  gift,  to  a  present  made  on  the  Calends  of 
Jaanary.  In  accordance  witli  a  SauUusconsoltum 
new  year's  pfts  had  to  be  presented  to  Aogtutus 
in  the  Capitul,  even  when  he  was  absent  (Suet 
Avg.  57  ;  comp.  Dion  Cass.  liv.  3.5.)  The  prr*nn 
who  iMeivcd  such  pceseots  was  aocostomed  to 
naka  odien  in  fctnni  (dmumm  eommenmm)  { 
but  TilKfius,  who  did  not  like  the  custom  on  ac- 
count of  th«  tpjublc  it  gave  him  and  also  of  the  ux- 

Ejoe  in  nuking  pregi'iitti  in  return,  frequently  left 
ome  at  the  beginning  «(  January,  that  he  mifiht 
be  out  of  the  way  (Diuu  Casa.  Ivii.  U),  and  also 
■trictly  forbade  any  such  presents  to  b«  offered 
him  after  the  first  of  Janouy,  M  be  ttsed  to  b« 
annoyed  by  them  darnf  the  whole  of  the  month. 
(Suet,  Ti/>.  34  ;  Dion  Cass.  Ivii.  17.)  The  custom, 
ao  fiu*  as  tiM  emperor  was  concerned,  thus  seeras  to 
haviB  frllMi  mbnost  entirely  mto  disuse  during  the 
reign  of  Tiheritis.  It  was  revived  agn-n  Vy  Caligula 
(SuetCW.  42  ;  DiunCau.  Hx.24),  but  abolished 
bj  Chmdina  (Dion  Cose.  Iz,  6) ;  it  must,  however, 
Mtve  been  restored  afWrwardt,  at  we  find  it  men- 
tioned  as  lata  aa  the  reigm  of  Tbeodoihe  and 
Arcadius.  (Awott.  JS^  miL  4  ;  SfBllHwh.  Ep. 
z.  2».) 

STRIAE.  [COLUMHA.) 
STRin A.    [CaaTRA,  p.  254.1 
STKlUiU    [BALNaas,  pp.  IB6,a,  192, a.] 
STRO'PHIUM  (TOiWo,  Tovitior,  MSsvfiot) 
wa.1  a  girdle  or  belt  worti  by  women  round  the 
brea''t  and  over  the  inner  tunic  or  chemise.  (Non. 
xiT.  8  ;  trrrti  slnphio  lucUtmics  vinda  jvijiiUus, 

Catnll.  Ixiv.  65.)  Jt  appears  from  an  epigram  of 
Martial  (xi?.  66)  to  hare  been  anally  made  of 

leather.    ( Recker,  GaUu$^  vol  i.  p.  321.) 
STHUCTOR.    [CoSNA,  p.  307, b.] 
STULTO'RUM  FE'RIAE.  [Fornacaua.) 
STUPRUM.   [AovtrauoK  j  Comcubuia; 

STYLUS.  [Sraus.] 

BUBCBMTU'ftlO.   [Exkrcitvs,  p.  m^m  } 

8UB1TATIII.  fTnifri,Tt;B.l 

S  T  n  I L I C  A  'C  i;  I.  U  M  or  S  T  X:  C I N  CT n    T I T  M 

(JSid(ufta,  iripl(wfui)f  drawers.  (Joseph,  .iat  iii.  7. 
1 1.)  This  artiele  of  4mm,  or  ft  baadege  weoDd 
abont  the  loins  so  rts  tn  ni  ^wcr  the  same  purpose, 
was  worn  by  athletes  at  the  public  games  of  Greece 
in  the  eariiest  ages  [Atulktab]  :  but  the  nse  of 
it  was  soon  discootinaed,  and  they  went  entirely 
naked.  (Schol.  m  Horn.  fL  xxiiL  683  ;  Isid.  Orip. 
xriii.  17.)  The  Romans,  on  the  confcrnrj',  and  all 
Other  natiooe  except  the  Greeks,  always  adhered 
ta  the  use  of  it  in  their  gymnaitie  eoterdeei; 
(Thucyd.  L  6  ;  Schol.  m  foe, ;  Clem.  Alex,  /^  rr  / .  ; 
iiL  d  ;  lud.  Oriff.  xix.  22.)  It  was  also  worn  l;y 
■elan  ea  (he  stage  (Cic.  deOf.  i.  35),  by  those 
who  were  employed  in  treading  grapes  [ToRCU- 
r.AR]  {GeopoH.  tL  11),  and  by  the  Roman  popa 
at  the  sacrifices,  and  it  then  received  the  de- 
aomiiiation  tim»$  (Viig.  Jem  zii.  120 ;  Serriui, 


in  loe.\  which  name  was  ali»o  applied  to  it  as  worn 
by  Roman  slaves.  (Oell.  xiL  3.)  The  circumstance 
nt  the  slaves  in  India  wearing  this  as  their  only 
covering  (Strabo,  xv.  1.  §  73.  p.  l/iG,  ed.  Sick)  is 
agreeable  to  the  practice  of  modem  slavery  in  the 
Wcet  Indiet  and  other  tropical  countries.  [J.  Y.l 
SUBSCRI'PTIO  CENSOHIA.  [CasaoR, 
p.SG.^.Kl 

SUBSKCrVA.  [AoRARiAK  LaCRS,  p.  42,0.1 

SUBSELLIUM.  [Throwub.] 

SITBSIONA'NT.    [ExjtRcixus,  p.  502,  a.] 

SUBSTITU  TIU.    [Hkhks,  p.59d,a.J 

SUBTE'MEN.  [Trla.] 

SUBU'CULA.  [Tunica.] 

SUCCE'SSIO.  This  word  is  used  to  denote  a 
right  which  remains  unchanged  as  such,  but  in 
changed  with  reference  to  ita  labject.  The  change 
ia  of  neh  a  nrtora  that  the  right  when  viewed 
attached  to  a  new  person  is  founded  on  a  preceding, 
rightyia  derived  from  it  and  depends  upon  it  The 
right  iiiMt  accordingly  b^gn  to  be  attached  to  the 
new  person  at  the  moment  when  it  ce:i«e«  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  ptTSOQ  who  previou.sly  had  it  ;  and 
it  cannot  be  a  better  right  than  it  was  to  the  per* 
•on  fifom  whom  it  was  derived  (Dig.  60.  tit  17. 
a  175.  I T).  Tbns  h  the  ease  oiF  die  tnnafer  of 

iiu  :icr;>lii|)  l.iv  tr;ii!iti:-:i.  tin--  d 'AUersthip  begin* 

when  the  old  ownership  ceases,  and  it  only  arises 
in  case  the  former  possessor  of  the  thing  had  the  ' 
ownership,  that  is,  prior  ownership  is  a  necesjary 
condition  of  subsequent  ownership.  Thi«  kind  of 
change  in  ownership  is  called  Successio.  It  fol> 
Iowa  from  the  definiti«m  of  it  that  Usucapion  is 
not  inelnded  in  it ;  for  Usucapion  is  an  original 
acquisition.  The  successio  of  a  heres  is  included, 
for  though  there  might  bo  a  considerable  interval 
between  tiw  death  and  the  aditio  heieditatiB, 
yet  when  the  hercditas  was  once  taken  posses- 
sion of,  the  act  of  aditio  had  by  a  legal  fiction  re- 
lation to  the  tine  of  the  death.  Thna  whereas  we 
generally  view  persons  who  possess  rights  as  the 
permanent  substance  and  the  rights  as  accidents, 
in  the  c.nse  of  Succession  the  right  is  the  permanent 
substance,  which  persists  in  a  aeries  of  persons. 

The  nodoD  of  Stteeeasion  applies  mainly  thongh 
not  excluiivrly  to  projxrty.  With  rospt  ct  to  the 
law  that  relates  to  Familia,  it  applies  lo  fiu*  aa  tbo 
porta  of  the  Familia  partake  of  tm  nature  of  pro- 
perty, such  as  the  power  if  a  ma-tter  over  his  slave, 
and  the  case  of  Patronatus  and  Alancipii  causa. 
Thus  the  patria  potestas  and  the  condition  of  a 
wife  in  maon  may  be  objects  of  swcceiiion.  It 
applies  also  to  the  ease  adoptioo. 

SurccMio  is  divided  into  Singular  Succession 
and  Universal  Succession.  These  terms  conveni- 
ently express  the  notleB«  hot  they  arc  not  Reman 
terms.  The  Roman  terms  were  as  follow  s  :  in 
universum  jusi,  in  cam  duntaxat  n  m  succedere 
(Dig.  21.  tit  3.  s.  3)  ;  per  universitatcm,  in  rem 
succedere  (Gains,  il  97  ;  Dig.  43.  tit  3.  a  1)  ;  in 
omne  jus  mortui,  in  singulanim  rerum  dominium 
RucccderL  ( I  'i,'.  lit  2.  s.  37)  ;  in  univerKt  bona, 
in  rei  tautuui  duminiom  succedere.  (Dig.  39.  tit  2. 
a  24.) 

It  is  Singular  succession  when  a  single  thing  as 
an  object  of  ownership  is  transferred,  or  several 
things  together,  when  they  arc  transferred  as  in- 
dividual things,  and  not  as  having  an^  relati<m  to 
one  another  in  consequence  of  this  accidental  com- 
mon mode  of  transfer.  The  person  into  whose 
place  another  cnaes  by  Sio^^ikr  suoceniaii,  i» 
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called  AnetAT  widi  iMpect  to  bit  tBCMwar.   In  | 

firdrr  to  }><•  Stiif^'TiL-ir  iucccMi-'ii,  ihf  wliolo  r'l'^hi  of 
Uie  auctor  mtut  k»c  tTansfrrred.  He  to  whom  aii 
Mtote  Id  foe  timiile  it  tramfmwd,  takm  hj  Singular 
BUCCf'Sjiion  :  In:  to  whom  a  liT  cstitc  is  ;n^nt<  ■!  nut 
uf  an  ( sUiCc-  iu  fee  simple,  lioet  imi  take  by  biu::ii- 
lar  succTMion. 

The  objf^tof  UniverMl  MoccaHOO  ia  propotjr  u 
lui  ideal  whole  (mnirertitas)  withont 
ti)  its  coiii[><nii  iit  [i.Tts.  ^'<  t  till"  inili<i)i  of  !iiicce*- 
aioQ  applies  aa  well  to  a  iiactioa  or  this  ideal  wbole 
M  to  tM  Qoit  wbicli  thb  Utti  whob  is  enncMfvd 
t'»  K>- ;  T'T  t^ii-  w!iri;.'  |irn]KT!y  vi.  \\(  <1  aa  a 

luni,  it  luav  U*  cuiKeivcd  to  Uc  tiividiU  iiUo  frac- 
tkmal  |nrts  without  any  irfcmice  to  the  aereral 
thing's  which  are  indudctl  in  the  ideal  whole.  It 
wu  uIro  consistent  with  this  species  ot  succrwion 
that  many  |>articiilar  thin^  should  bo  incapable  of 
briiij{  tnnifefred :  thai  in  tiie  cue  id  ma  herodilM 
*th»  Diuifhicttti  of  the  deonaod  did  not  put  to  tbe 
Ju*r<  «,  in  the  case  of  adro^tion  neither  the 
iisuitrnictus  nor  the  debts  of  thr  ndfugntcd  person, 
according  to  the  old  law. 

In  the  ca<sf  (.f  ( ili'l^:i!i.>:ies  there  is  no  Sin.-ul^ir 
siicccMion  :  V.A  iK  1*  viiluT  Uic  change  of  the  Uult- 
gniut  into  luiothcr  by  Novntio,  or  the  ild^g  far  the 
debt  by  another  (ceseto  actionia). 

Tbe  objeei  of  tTDiTenat  nMccanoB  it «  Unir«r- 
sitns  as  m  <  ii.  and  it  is  1  v  iiu\ins  of  tli  -  wonls 
Uuivenilas  and  Uuivcrsnru,  that  the  Romans  de- 
note tbit  kind  of  sticceatino  ;  but  it  would  be  er- 
rontHiUB  tfi  iiif'  r  lr«m  this  use  of  the  trrm  thnt 
succession  appiios  to  all  Uuivcnitatcs.  Its  pro{)or 
•ttilication  it  to  propertj,  and  the  true  cbaiacter  of 
Universal  succetaioa  it  the  iaamediate  |<is»in^  ovfr 
from  one  person  to  another  of  all  the  credits  and 
debts  that  belong  or  arc  attached  to  the  pmperty. 
Thia  bafipent  in  the  cate  of  an  h(neditat :  horet  in 
oflme  J  Its  inortot,  boo  tantnn  vtngulanm  rcmin 
doniiiiiutii  <)It,  (jiiiiin  i  t  ra  quae  in  nominibus 
aunt  i*J  111  r<  .i,  Ml  tnm.'..  lint  (  Dig.  29.  tit  2.  t.  37)  ; 
and  in  ihe  ruse  of  atJn>g^:iti«»n  m  to  most  matters. 
The  debts  would  be  tnujsferred  by  adrogation  if 
this  were  not  accompanitHl  with  a  capitis  dcminutio. 
Credits  and  debts  could  not  be  transferred  by 
Singular  tDcceetian.  TiMcateaof  Unirenalcncccs- 
aion  were  limited  and  tbe  notion  eonU  not  be  ap- 
j'lii  >1  .ui'l  ni.nlc  <  fT'  ctii;i!  at  the  pleasure  of  indivi- 
duals, i'he  ma«t  important  caaet  of  Universal 
Mceefltian  were  the  property  of  a  deecaied  person  ; 
IL«  hrmli:.L*,  IxiiKirnin  |>n«i!«(»s^in,  fidf icommiKtari.i 
hereditns,  and  others  of  the  like  kind.  The  pro- 
perty of  a  liviiy  penon  might  be  transferred  in 
chit  way,  in  the  cate  «f  adrogatio,  conventio  in 
mannm,  and  the  bononnn  emtio.  (Gaiua,  iL  9(1.) 
Ill  iiijuiy  olliiT  cn.scs  tlioui.'^  the  oliject  is  to  trans- 
fer a  whole  property,  it  is  in  iact  effected  by  the 
tranofer  of  the  sereral  thiiH^t:  tbe  faUowing  are 
in>tancr«  of  this  V\n<\  of  transfer,  the  gift  of  a 
A^  lii'lc  property,  or  its  being  made  a  Doa,  or  being 
brought  into  a  Societal^  or  tha  ala  of  aa  hefeditat 
by  n  here*. 

The  notion  of  a  Universal  succession  among  the 
Romans  appears  to  have  been  d<  rired  from  the 
notion  of  the  horeditaa,  to  which  it  wat  necetaary 
to  attach  the  credita  and  debta  of  tbe  deoeated  and 

thf  siunu  Oilier  instances  of  T'liivervil  siico'ssion 
tuch  OS  the  Bononim  Posseisio  givw  mit  of  the 
notion  «f  the  heicditaa;  and  H  wat  fuund  con- 
venient to  PTtcnd  it  to  other  cases,  such  as  Adr  i- 
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of  the  notion  wat  not  left  to  the  pic 

viJu.ils,  and  .voirdiii;:!y  ihh  dectnia 
a  Rotuan  phrase,  J  una  FublicL 

The  words  Bneoeatit^  Sacoetsor,  Sneeedew  hf 

t)i<  i;iSfUc.«  liavc  a  {rrncral  iiK'iiriin^  and  conifir"-.^ 

by  themselves  signify  universal  aocceetion,  as  ap- 
peara  iiom  the  eoatezt  (Gaius,  iiu  8*2),  and  by 
aoch  ejiprettiont  aa  bcKdcs  ccteriqne  socceuorcs. 
In  other  case*  the  kind  of  succession  is  denoted  by 
approfiriate  wordt  aa  per  amTanitatem  aaccedcrc, 
aeqnirem,  tiantin,  in  nnimanm  jna  meeedeto,  iu. 
in  the  c^e  of  T  Universal  Snccession  ;  rmd  in  n-r,', 
in  rei  dMaaiiuiu,  iu  singtilarum  rerom  dominium 
succedere,  &c.  in  the  case  of  Siqpilar  SQCCCMim. 

In  the  phrase  **per  universitatem  tuccederp"  the 
notion  of  universal  succession  is  not  directly  ex- 
pressed :  for  the  phrase  has  immediate  refierence  to 
the  arnniiitien  of  a  tingle  thtqg,  and  it  it  «oJy  by 
utani  of  the  word  UniTenitaa  that  wa  ezptvot 
the  notion,  thnt  the  acijiiiisiiicin  of  th(^  iudi^Mual 
thing  is  effected  by  means  of  the  acquisition  of  th« 
whole. 

(Savigny,  5y»/'//i,  li-.  iii.  p.8}Gaius  ii.  97, 
<Stc.  ;  Puchui,  IsuL  li.  §  \'<L)  [li.  L.3 

SUCCESSOR.  (SiccasRio.] 
SUCCINCTO'RI  L'.M.  (Si'BLiOACPLfTst.1 
8UDATI0.  SUDATO  RIUM.  [Baj^iuu^ 
]..  I'-n.  1,.-] 

SCtFIBULUM.  [Vb«taj,«s.] 
SUFFRA'OIA  SEX.  rEQorrna.  p.  472,  b.] 

SrFFUA'DIl'M.a  vote.  At  All..  n»  tli..-  v-tli,- 
iu  tijv  p<>|iiilar  assemblies  and  ilie  courts  of  justice 
was  cii)i<  r  by  show  of  bandt  l>y  bdbrt,  aa  it 
explained  under  Chsirotu.n'ia  and  Psephv^  It 
is  commonly  suppoeed  that  at  Rome  the  people 
Wire  always  j.illcd  in  tbe  comitia  by  word  of 
mouth,  till  the  paaaiag  of  the  Lqpa  TabeUaviae 
about  tbe  mtddlo  of  the  aecand  eentaiy  before 
Christ  [Tauki  i-AiUAK  Lk«,kn],  when  the  lijil  t 
by  tncaiis  of  tabeliae  a-aa  introduced.  £Tassli.x.J 
Wunder  {Cktdm  Ei^iilm$iat  dsvil  Ac)  however 
hai  shown,  that  the  popular  asscmhlifs  voted  by 
balluL,  as  wt;Il  as  hy  word  ctf  niuulli,  long  bcfure 
the  passing  of  tht>  Li^ea  Tabellariaie,  but  that  ia> 
steao  of  uaii^  tabeliae  tbcgf  emplojad  tttaaa  or 
pebblea  (tbe  Grtek  ^^<),  and  eadi  voter 
received  two  stones,  one  white  and  the  other 
black,  tbe  former  to  be  in  tbe  afiptotal  and 
the  latter  in  the  eondenmation  of  a  mraanrr  The 
voting  liy  word  of  mouth  scomg  to  have  been 
adopted  iu  elections  aiul  trialsi,  and  tbe  nae  of 
pebbles  to  liave  been  confined  to  the  enactment 
and  repeal  of  lawt.  That  the  latter  mode  of  voting 
was  adopted  in  ear!y  times  is  proved  by  many 
{lassa^jes  of  Dionyiius,  and  e^peciallvby  X.  41  :  it 
6  Sitjjios  dvjfrct        i^^ovs^  oi  Kcarroroi  tw  va. 

iu^pdvtno  ;  and  by  xi.  52 :  iKiKtvaay  ^aS^crKul' 

^vX V,  «tt     liro^^arrm  rir  ^Afant.   It  it  alao  ' 

confirmed  by  the  common  expressions  used  with 
reapect  to  voting,  aa  n^roffium  ferrc,  mUkrc  m 
Bu^raffia,  tatre,  or  ire  tn  siffin^ia,  which  lead  us 
to  toinoae  that  th«  mffragium  nrabiaily  tignified 
toraething  wbSA  wat  put  by  the  hand  mm  one 
place  into  another.  For  if  the  Roniruis  had  fr.ni 
the  iirst  been  polled  only  by  word  of  moath,  it  ii 
acarcely  poatible  that  tach  an  aiqiiewmi  aa  Wffiw 
tfinin  ftrrc  would  have  been  nsed,  when  they  had 


galion.    But,  aa  already  obaerved,  the  extension  ,  nothing  to  carry ;  but  on  the  contrary",  some  such 
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word  as  diem  would  have  been  employed,  moro 
r.«|nTiaIly  as  it  is  certain  that  in  the  most  aiicioiit 
times  tho«e  who  Toted  by  word  of  mouth  did  not 
go  up  one  by  one  ttt  tfi«  officer  who  tvcdred  the 
vutcs,  but  remained  in  their  j  Inr- nr.A  were  asked 
for  their  vote*  by  the  Ro^itUorc*^  who  thence  de- 
rived thaimnne.  Bosidt-s  which  the  word  tvfn- 
gium  can  scarcely  signify  the  same  as  aententia  or 
vojt.  The  etymology  is  uncertain,  for  the  opinions 
of  those  who  connect  it  with  ^pd^taBeu  or  /ragor 
do  not  dctenre  noticch  Wander  thinks  that  it 
tnay  ponibly  be  altied  wfth  t^^rago^  and  signified 
originally  an  ankle  boiio  or  knuckle  bono.  On  the 
pasHiiig  of  the  Leges  Tabellariae  tlie  voting  with 
itoncs  or  pebbles  went  out  of  use.  For  further 
particulars  with  rr^pcct  to  the  voting  in  the  comitia, 
see  CouiTIA,  p.  ii3G  ;  DiRlBlTuRKS  ;  SiTirLA  ; 
Tabklla  ;  Tabellariae  Lkors. 

ThoH  who  had  the  Jti$  SiM^  or  the  right  of 
TotinK  in  the  oomitk,  a*  wiu  tm  A»  capacity  of 
enjoying  niagistniclt-s,  wCfB  ditieDS  igtlftNO  jure. 
ICi VITAS,  p.  291,  b.J 

8CG0ESTU8  meaiit  in  gcncnl  eletRted 
place  made  of  materials  heaped  up  {sub  and  gero\ 
and  is  spccixdiy  applied :  1.  To  the  stage  nr  pulpit 
from  which  the  onion  addressed  the  i>c<i\A<;  in  the 
oomitia.  [  Rostra.}  2.  To  the  elevation  from 
which  a  general  addressed  the  soldiers.  (Tacit 
//^/.  i.  3.5.)     3.  To  the  elevated  seat  from  which 

the  emptor  beheld  the  public  oamet  f  Snet.  JmL 
76 ;  Pirn.  Pmm;.  51),  alio  caUed  ciiMSwreM.  [CV' 

M  *.<»lii  NI).\'UII\M.    [Fi-srss,  p.559,b.] 

5>  I  ■  I  1 1 K  K  i: '  1)  i;s.  [  1 1 K  K  Ks,  p.  hm,  i..  ] 

S I '  MT  U  A  H I  \  E  LK(j  K.S,  the  name  of  various 
laws  i>asaed  to  prevent  iiiurdiiiute  expense  {suiutii$) 
ill  banqucta,  dress,  &c.  (Oellius,  ii.  24,  xx.  1 .) 
In  the  states  of  mtiqaity  it  was  considered  the 
duty  of  govnmnent  to  put  a  cheek  upon  extra- 
vagance in  the  private  fXpoiiM's  of  persons,  and 
among  the  Romans  in  particular  we  find  traces 
of  this  in  the  hiws  attributed  to  the  kings  tad 
in  the  Twelve  Tables.  The  censors,  to  whom  was 
entrusted  the  dudptina  or  cwra  morum^  punished 
by  the  mda  tmioria  all  penoos  gtiilty  of  what  was 
then  regarded  as  a  loznioas  mode  of  living:  a 
great  many  instances  of  this  kind  are  recorded. 
[Cknkiir,  p. '2(J  1,  a.]  But  as  the  love  of  luxury 
greatly  iacrcascd  with  the  forekn  cou^ucsts  of  the 
repahne  and  the  grewiny  weuth  of  the  naUons, 
various  T.eprs  Snmtti.nriae  were  pnued  at  different 
times  with  the  object  (»{  restraining  it.  These 
however,  as  may  be  supposed,  rarely  accomplished 
their  object,  and  in  the  latter  times  of  the  republic 
they  were  virtually  repealed.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  most  important  then  anaoged  b 
cbronologicnl  order. 

OrMA,  proposed  by  the  tribune  CL  Opptns  in  the 
ctmsulship  of  Q.  rabimi  and  Ti.  Sempronius  in  the 
middle  of  the  second  Pimic  war  B.  c.  213,  enacted 
that  no  wonan  siioiild  have  above  half  an  ounce  of 
gold,  nor  wear  a  dress  of  difTerent  colourR,  nor  ride 
in  a  carriage  in  llie  city  or  iu  luiy  town,  or  wilhiu 
n  mile  of  it,  unless  on  account  of  public  sacrifices. 
This  law  was  repealed  twenty  jtan  afterwards 
(Lir.  jrurir.  1,  8;  VsL  llDuE.lz.  1.  §3),  whence 
we  frc'juently  find  the  Lex  Orcliia  mentioned  as 
the  first  Lex  Sumtuaria.  Tacitus  {Ahh.  iii,  ii^  34) 
speaks  of  Oppiae  Leges. 

Orchu,  proposed  by  tlie  tribune  C.  Orcbiufi  in 
the  third  year  after  the  censorship  of  Cato  b.  c  1 U 1 , 
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limited  the  ntunber  of  gue«tA  to  be  present  at  en- 
tertainments. When  attempts  were  afterwards 
made  to  repeal  this  law,  Cato  o0ered  the  atmiwest 
opposition,  and  ddirered  a  speech  in  defence  oT  the 
law,  which  is  referred  to  by  the  grammarians. 
(Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  13  ;  Festus,  «.  w.  (Mitonitaveref 
I'ercHndatum :  Schol.  Bohw  As  Cfisi.  pro  Sett, 
p.310,  ed.  Orelli  ;  MeyCT,  (ML  iZoRHM.  ^Htj^M. 
p.  91,  Aic,  *2d  ed.). 

Fannia,  proposed  by  the  consul  C.  Fannitis 
161,  limited  the  anais  which  were  to  be  spent  on 
entertainnenti,  and  enacted  that  not  more  than 
100  asses  should  bo  spent  on  certain  festivals 
named  in  the  lex,  whence  it  is  called  CentuitU  by 
Lucilius,  that  on  ten  other  days  in  each  nonth  not 
more  than  30  asj*e^,  and  that  on  all  other  days  not 
more  than  10  svams  should  be  expended  :  al»o  that 
no  other  fowl  but  one  hen  shaoldhe  sen  ed  and 
that  not  fattened  for  the  purpose.  (Qell.  ii.  24  j 
Bfacrob.  Sat.  il  13  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  x.  50.  s.  71.) 

DlDlA, passed  11.  c.  143,  extended  the  Lex  Fxm- 
nia  to  the  whole  of  Italy,  and  enacted  that  not  only 
those  who  gave  entertabments  which  exceeded  in 
expense  what  the  law  had  prescribed,  but  also  all 
who  were  present  at  such  entertainments,  should 
be  Ihibie  to  the  penalties  of  the  law.  Wc  are  not 
however  told  in  what  these  consisted.  (Macnh. 
Sal.W.  13.) 

Lif  iNn  nf^reed  in  its  chief  provisions  with  the 
Lex  Famua,aad  was  brought  forward,  we  an  (oMi 
that  Acre  might  he  the  authority  of  a  new  law 

HI  on  the  subject,  inasmuch  as  the  Lex  Fainiia  wos 
beginning  to  bo  neglected.  It  allowed  2UU  asses 
to  be  spent  on  entertainments  v\*\\\  marriage  days 
and  on  other  days  the  same  as  the  Lex  Fannia  : 
also,  that  on  orUmarv  days  there  should  not  bo 
served  up  more  than  three  pounds  of  fresh  and  ono 
pound  of  salt  meat.  (OeU.  Maoob.  U,  ob.)  Gellius 
(/.  c.)  states,  that  this  hiw  was  brought  forward  by 
P.  Licinius  Cnissus,  but  we  do  not  kn>  \v  at  what 
time,  probably  however  in  his  proctorship  &c.  103. 
GeUius  relates  elsewhere  (xv.  8)  that  a  Latin 
orator  of  the  name  of  Favorinns  spoke  in  support 
of  this  law.    (See  Did.  of  Uiog.  art.  FHvorinua.) 

CuKNELTA,  ahiw  of  the  dictator  Sulla  M.  c.  81, 
was  oiacted  on  aoeamnt  of  the  neslect  of  the  Fan< 
nim  and  Lidnian  Laws.  Like  ttiese  it  regulated 
the  expends  of  entertainineiits.     (Cell.  ii.  24  ; 

Macrob.  L  c)  Extravagance  in  fiinerals,  which 
had  been  linrbiddni  e?en  n  the  Twelve  Tables 

(Cic.  de  Ltg.  ii.  23 — 2.5),  was  nl.so  restrained  by  a 
law  of  SuUa.    (Plut.  HviU.  It  was  probably 

the  some  ktw  which  determined  how  much  might  be 
spent  upon  monuments.  (Cic  ad  Atl.  xii.  35,  36.) 

A  EMILIA,  proposed  by  theconstil  Aomilius  Le- 
pidiis  u.  c.  70,  did  not  limit  the  expenses  of  1  nter- 
tainments,  but  the  kind  and  quantity  of  food  that 
was  to  be  need.  (OeD.  Macrob.  U,  eo.)  Pliny 
A^.  viii.  riT.  f-  ^1)  and  Anrelius  Victor  (-/c  Vir.  HI, 
72)  asGril»e  tliis  law  to  the  cansulship  of  M.  Aemi- 
lius  Scaunis  n.  v.  115.  It  is  not  impoMible  that 
tlierc  may  have  been  two  Acmilion  Leges  on  the 
subject. 

Antia,  of  uncertain  date,  proposed  by  Antius 
Rcstio,  besides  limiting  the  expenses  of  entertain- 
ments, enacted  that  no  aetoal  magtstnle,  or  magis- 
trate elect,  should  dine  abroad  anywhere  except  at 
the  houses  of  certain  persons.  This  law  however 
was  little  observed  ;  and  we  are  told  that  Anthli 
never  dined  out  afterwards,  that  he  might  not  SCO 
his  own  law  violated.  (Gcll.  Macrob.  U.  cc.) 
8s  3 
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JiTix,  nmpoB^fd  by  the  dictotur  C.  JnUiui  Caetar, 
enforeed  tM  lbnn«>r  Bunijitiiiirv  laws  rt  specluig  t  o- 
trdjunmenta,  which  hnd  fidlen  into  ditiue.  (Dion 
Cas«.  xliiL  25.)  Julitu  Caeaar  adopted  ttrong  mea- 
•iirrt  to  carry  thi4  law  into  cxtc  ition.  but  it  w.-u 
nolatcd  whm  k»  wm  mbacst  from  Rome.  (Cic  ad 
AU.  riO.  7.)  He  ttftdomd  effiean  fai  dw  frorUon 
iiiark.-t  to  iiiMiii  al!  rnt-ililr*  forl)i'?i!t'Ti  by  the 
law,  &})(]  <i^>!i>)  t >'!»  <•  Kill  Itcturs  suid  »aldicn  to  ban- 
quet* to  t«k  A  ay  erery  thing  which  WM  Dot 
allowetl  l)_v  till-  l.iw.  (H^wvi.  Jul.  i^.)  Cicrro  icema 
to  refer  to  tliia  Iaw  ui  twu  «f  Li»  i-pijtllc*  {ud  Fam. 
TU.26,  it  15). 

Joi,i4,  a  las  of  Aagnatutt  allowad  300  •otama 
to  ba  azpended  api»  ftadndi  on  diea  imdcatl, 
.^KO  ii[.nn  tlit.se  on  tho  C.ili.MiJs,  IJi'S,  Ninic*,  and 
Monif  utiirr  teitive  days,  uid  lUUO  upon  marriage 
frMt*.  There  wa*  also  an  edict  of  Aagwtiu  or 
Tiberini  by  which  m  much  at  from  !^00  ti>  2000 
fceatercM  were  allowt'd  ia  be  expended  upou  enter- 
ta hMBMuli,  the  incrca«e  being  made  with  the  hope 
of  Mcariqg  thenlj  tha  obiananea  of  tha  kv. 
(OeTI.  L  e. ;  Svwtan.  OeAnu  34.) 

Ti1»  riii«  attcitipt<  <1  to  cli'  ik  cxtnwagance  in 
banciuett  <Suct.  Ttb.  34  )  ;  and  a  tcnatuacooMiltum 
waa  poMed  in  hi*  reign  for  tha  porpow  of  imtiain- 
inff  luxury,  whk!i  furkidf  p>ild  vasn's  to  bo  fm- 
pliiyi*d,  fxr<«pt  for  ft.-u  n  <1  ptirpusi-ii,  oiid  which  also 
pat>hibit<'ri  tli>'  nn-  of  tilk  garment*  to  men.  (Tacit. 
Amu  ii.  33 ;  Uion  Cutt.  Ivii.  15.)  Thi*  aumptuary 
law,  bowerer,  was  bat  little  obterred.  (Tacit.  Ann. 
ill.  .'i2,  ^3. )  S 'iiio  rt  tfiilatiotis  on  the  Buhjoct  were 
aUo  nuule  by  Nero  (Suet.  AVr.  16),  aad  bj  wc- 
eeading  «nperon,  bat  they  appetf  «•  km  bMli  of 
litt]f  nr  nn  a\ail  in  rhi  iknii^  tne  increaain^r  \n\'c  of 
luxury  in  dn-t*  and  tvod.  (Platncr,  Jurmit.  If. 
d»  lAgSbm  Strntnariu  Horn.  Lips.  17<'>'-  ;  l^>x- 
mann,  Dtitert  twtiqtutrio-jmridioa  d»  Htm. 
Stt-hKiriit,  Ltigd.  BataT.  181&) 

S  uiiptuary  l.uvs  xvrrf  imt  jx'ciiliar  to  antiquity. 
Our  own  legislation,  which  in  its  H)>j>urd  a*  well 
a*  \tM  best  part*  bai  ganendly  aomf  imrallel  in  that 
of  the  H«>rtinn!>.  <"rintains  many  insUincc*  of  Sump- 
tuary LiiWB,  hIi.cIi  )>r('»<.ril>^d  wlmt  kind  of  dreaa, 
■ad  of  what  quality,  nivould  be  worn  by  particular 
ctaa*e«,  and  to  forth.  The  English  Sumptuary  Sta- 
tutes relating  to  nppnrel  commenced  with  the  37th 
of  Edward  III.  Thi*  statute,  afirr  declaring  that 
tbe  outnigMUf  and  exceaaive  i^ifiaid  of  dlvata  peotiila 
■gaintt  their  estate  and  degree  k  tbe  derttwtion 
and  inijioM-rishmcnt  of  the  land,  presfrilx  *  xhc  a{>- 
porci  of  the  rariou*  flas*fa  into  which  it  di>triljuU;* 
the  people  ;  but  it  ffom  HO  higher  than  knights. 
The  clothing  of  the  wnmrn  anil  tliil>ir< n  is  alio  tv- 
gulated.  The  n<  \t  statute,  3rd  of  Edward  IV.,  is 
very  minnte.  'I'lii.s  kind  of  statute-making  went  on 
at  intenral*  to  tbe  1st  of  Pbilip  and  Mujr,  when 
■n  act  iw  fMMedlbr  tbelUlannatfan  of  Exoasrire 
Apianl.  Tlif?.e  Apiwal  slj\t«it<'8  wt  rc  riiH-aU-d  Ly 
tbe  ist  of  Jaiiies  I."  (Longli  Tiaoalation  of 
Plutarch's  Life  of  Sulla,  c.  2.) 

SUOVETAURI'LIA.  (SacatriciVN;  Lva- 

TRATIO.] 

SUPERFl'CIES,  SUPERFICIA  RIUS.  — 
Saper6cie*  is  anjtbiog  whieb  ia  placed  vpon  tba 
ground,  so  as  to  lieooine  attadied  to  It*  Toe  most 

common  c;i*o  of  suiH-Tficios  i*  that  of  Vnildinps 
erected  on  another  man**  land.  **  Those  are 
aedca  snperfieiariae  whieb  are  built  on  hired 

prmnid,  and  tli<-  jT.-p.Tty  of  which  lutth  by  the 
Jua  Civile  mui  2Satural«  belongs  to  htm  to  whom 


tbe  groand  (m/imn)  alao  bclon^'K."  (riniiiji.  Dig. 
iX  tit  ]&m3.)  Cicero  (ad  Atl.  ir.  J)  s  tbe 
eipWMiai  **  fnpii/cs'ii  asJiMia."  Every  buiMinc 
tben  was  tonsidetvd  a  part  of  tbe  gnrand  m  which 

it  stood  ;  and  the  oH  ncrehip  and  possession  of  the 
buiidli^  were  iasi^aiaUe  from  the  ownttabip  and 
poesesMin  of  tbe  pwiuiHl.   Tiie  Sapeificm  Teeen* 
bles  a  Sen  itus  and  is  cla?sed  amonc:  the  Jura  in 
re.    According  to  the  delinition,  the  Super^cuu-iu* 
had  not  the  thmg  eren  In  bonis ;  and  as  the  animus 
Domini  could  not  exist  in  the  case  of  Superficies, 
he  consequently  could  not  be  Possessor,    lie  bad 
however  a  Juris  Qutm  Posaes*io.  '1 'h>-  Snperiiciarius 
bad  tbe  rifbt  to  tbe  eDjoymeut  of  the  Suporficiea : 
be  coold  aueM^  tba  Svperfidea  and  pledge  it  lor 
tlio  term  of  his  etijnynu-iit  ;  In-  could  <ii«[i<rsi.'  of  it 
by  testament ;  and  it  could  be  tbe  object  o{  suc- 
ccs*ion  ab  intestato  ;  be  could  aba  make  it  subject 
to  R  Senitus  ;  nnd  he  conid  piworntr  his  ri_'ht  }<\' 
a  utilis  in  rem  actio.    As  ho  hud  a  Juns  Quasi 
Poasessio,  be  was  protected  ai^nst  threM«»ed  dia> 
tnibance  bv  a  qteaal  latocdict,  wbich  is  ^tbb  in 
tbe  Digest  '(4&  tit  18X  and  b  ita  eOact  t«eembi«a 
the  Interdictum  Uti  possidetis.    The  cxplanatian 
of  tbe  passage  relating  to  this  Interdict  (Dig.  43. 
tit.  18.  s.  8)  i*  given  by  Savigny  (Daa  ReeM  det 
n.  fUzfs,  p.  209,  .'til  ed.).     If  he  w.is  ej.x-tn!,  he 
cuuld  Lave  the  luterdiclum  de  vi,  a&  iu  tbe  com 
of  proper  Possession  ;  and  if  he  had  granted  tba 
use  of  tbe  Superficies  to  another  Precario,  who  re> 
fused  to  restore  it,  be  had  the  Interdictum  dc  pre- 
cario. 

A  man  could  obtain  tbe  use  of  a  Supecficica  hj 
ainroenent  witb  tbe  owner  af  liba  buid  for  pmaia* 

sion  %a  erect  a  building  on  it :  he  thus  obtained  a 
Jus  Supcr6ciarium  ;  and  he  might  also  by  agree- 
ment have  the  use  of  an  existing  Superficies,  lie 
was  bound  to  discharge  all  the  duties  which  be 
owed  in  respect  of  the  Superficies,  and  to  make 
the  (iToper  payment  in  respect  of  it  (."ofarimm),  if 
any  pajnent  bad  been  agreed  on.  Tbe  solariaai 
was  a  graand-fent   (Dig.  49.  tit  8.  a.  3.  S 17.) 

The  rule  oflaw  that  the  SiifM/rficies  belonired  to 
the  owner  of  the  soil  was  oxp^  s*<  d  thus  :  6uper- 
fidea  Mb  cadit  (Ci«iiL%  ii.  73.)  If  then  a  man 
built  on  another  injin'»  land,  the  house  iKcame  the 
property  of  the  owner  of  iLe  l.uiJ.  liui  if  the 
owner  of  the  Und  claimed  the  hr.iis< ,  and  would 
not  nay  tb«  axpenaa  inclined  bjr  boildii^  it»  tbe 
bttiloer  of  the  booae  eoold  meet  die  eldnnant  witb 
a  plea  of  dolus  mains  (r.jw/  /to  ihJi  mnH),  that  is 
to  say,  if  be  was  a  Booae  fidei  poaseasor.  lu  any 
other  case,  ba  bad  of  eetme  no  anawer  to  tlia 
owner's  claim. 

According  to  dike  (Ch.  LiU.  -IC,  L),  **  .i  iloi;  may 
have  an  inheritance  in  an  upper  chamber,  though 
the  lower  bttildiiy  and  tbe  soil  be  in  another,  and 
seeing  it  is  an  faberitanee  corporeal,  it  shall  pass 
by  livery."  But  this  doctrine  is  open  to  serious 
objections,  and  contradicts  a  fuodaioeatal  principle 
of  law. 

At  Rome  if  a  man  received  permission  to  build 
on  a  locos  publicus,  he  thereby  obtained  a  Jus 
Superfidarium.  The  Lex  Icilia  de  Arentine*  a  a 
456|  pnbably  gave  the  ground  in  ownership  to  the 
Pleni  Dionysin*,  who  *p(Ak*  particularly  of  this 
lex,  says  that  several  p«  rsons  muted  to  build  a 
house  on  tbe  same  plot  of  ground,  and  distributed 
tbe  steriei  ameuf  tbem ;  tbia,  bowem;  woqU  not 

be  a  case  of  stip<-rfieies,  ?  n  i  tinimuniii  pp'  in- 
diviko.    In  later  times,  it  wiie  common  at  Komo 
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for  the  gruund  on  which  Insulae  were  built  to  re- 
tmin  the  property  o(  the  owner  of  the  soil,  while 
other  persons  liad  a  Jus  SiifK'rfKiarlaui  in  the 
different  stories,  in  rtspect  of  which  a  r<Mit  (so- 
larimmSwa  {Mtfdlit  to  the  dominos  of  the  soil 
Radorlr  {DeUmg  mr  OmcUeiiU  d»  Supttrficiet^ 
ZeitMAri/i  fUr  €fesekiekt.  Reektsw.  Ae^  No.zi.)  kits 
tliut  tliese  tcnn*  were  as  common  in  Rome  "  aa 
tkej  now  are  ia  Ltmdon  where  sieat  landholders, 
itt  caniia«tfMii  of  •  not  fir  mneiiid  ninety  years, 
nnd  the  reservation  of  the  ownership  uf  the  soil, 
idlow  others  to  occupy  building  ground  and  slightly 
bunt  houses.**  He  who  builds  on  anotlierll  nnd 
on  n  I  111  riding  ksM  hum  Ji  Sapwfidiri— I  and 
uutluiij^  more. 

(Gnius,  ii.  73—75  ;  Dig.  43.  tit  18  ;  Lex  Icilia, 
Diooya.  Amtia,  Rom,  x,  82 1  Puchta.  ImtL  iL 
1 344 ;  ZdttAf^  4«.  xL  31»  t  Stair,  tndUmk», 
book  il  tit  7  ;  M*Dww«ll,  M  i.  676  ;  Code 
Cml,  art  664.)  [G.  L.J 

SUPERNUMERATIIL  fAccsNsi.! 

SU'PPARUAf.  [N.t\'rR,  p.7f>0,a;  Timca.] 

SUPPLICATIO  was  a  soleraa  thaiikfii-ivin^  "r 
sopplication  to  the  godt  diOeed  by  the  seimte, 
when  nil  the  tempina  were  opened,  and  the  statues 
of  the  gods  frequently  placed  in  public  upon 
couches  ( puIvitKin'u),  to  which  tlie  pef>ple  offered 

up  their  tbanksgiviags  and  prayen  {tid  omnia  pul- 
f^aMia$apidbaihdtettlitt^Cie,i»CtA  iii.10). 
[rrrTisTKHxicM.]    A  SuffHealiQ  wu  disoeed 

for  two  ditfcrcnt  rea.«on8. 

L  As  a  thanksgirmg,  when  a  great  Tietay  had 
been  gnined:  it  was  usually  decreed  as  soon  as 
official  intelligence  of  the  victory  had  been  re- 
ceived by  a  letter  from  the  geTieral  in  command. 
The  number  of  dj^s  during  which  it  was  to  last 
was  proportiaoed  to  the  imiMrtaaee  of  the  vielevy. 
Somctini<  s  it  was  decreed  for  only  one  dny  (Liv, 
iii.  63),  but  more  commnoly  for  tlirue  or  live  days. 
A  supplication  at  ten  dajn  was  first  decreed  in 
hminur  of  Pompcy  at  thf  conclusion  of  the  war 
with  Mithridates  (Cic  d£  J'rov.  Com$.  11),  and 
one  of  fifteen  days  afler  the  victory  over  the  Belgae 
by  CacMT,  an  honoar  whkh  Caesar  himself  says 
(B.  G.  n.  86)  had  never  twen  gmnted  to  any  one 
before.  (Cunifx-ire  Cic. /.  c.)  Suhs-'^inently  n  ^i]! 
plioitio  of  twenty  days  was  deareed  afuur  his  coii- 
qneat  of  Vercingetotuu  (Cbea.  D.  G.  vil  90.) 
From  this  time  the  senate  seems  to  have  fri'quently 
increased  the  uiuuber  of  days  out  of  mere  compli- 
ment to  the  general  We  thus  find  mention  of 
thatiksgivinp  linr  £orfrr  daya  (DianCaMi  xliii.  14), 
fifty  days  {Id.  xVSL  42,  and  Ck  PkO,  ziv.  14),  and 
even  isixty.  (Dinn  Cass.  xl.  .50.)  A  supplicatio  was 
usually  regarded  as  a  prelude  to  a  triuiupb,  but  it 
waa  not  always  ftllowed  by  one,  as  Cato  reminds 
Cioeio,  to  whose  honour  a  supplicatio  had  been 
deorced.  (Cic  ad  Fam.  xv.  5.)  This  honour  was 
conferred  upon  Cicero  on  account  of  bis  suppression 
of  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  which  had  never  been 
decreed  to  any  one  before  in  a  civil  capacity  {to- 
gaiua)^  as  he  frequently  takes  occasion  to  mention. 
</•  OstiL  iii.  6,  10,  in       3^  PUL  'tL  6.) 

II.  A  Smpplicatio^  a  aolenuk  aupplitttion  and 
humiliation,  was  also  decreed  in  times  of  public 
danger  and  distress,  and  on  account  of  prodigiea  to 
avert  the  anger  of  the  gods.  {Uf.  uL  7«  X.  38, 
xxxi.  9,  xzzviL  3.) 

SUllDUS.    [OiiLiGATioNBs,  p.  (jl;!,a  ;  i  ks 

SUSPENSU'KA.  [Balneal  p.  191,  b.] 
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S Y  COPUANT£S  {trmto^v).  At  an  early 
period  in  Attie  fciclory  a  hw  wai  made  prohibiting 

the  erportation  of  figs.  Whether  it  was  made  in 
a  time  of  dearth,  or  tbroi^h  the  fwdish  poliqr  of 
preserving  to  the  nativoa  the  moot  Talaablo  of 

their  productions,  we  cnnnnt  any.  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  law  continued  in  force  long 
after  the  cau-»c  of  its  enactment,  or  the  genenu 
belief  of  iu  atilily,  had  ceaeed  to  exist  i  and 
Attic  fig-growota  ovpoited  their  frnit  ia  spile  of 
prohihitions  and  penalties.  To  iiifonn  a-aimst  a 
man  Cor  so  doing  was  coxuidcred  luirsli  and  vcxa< 
tioaa ;  as  all  pe^e  are  apt  to  thuk  that  obsolete 
statutes  may  be  infringed  with  impunity,  llenc-e 
the  term  trvKwpat^uy^  which  originally  aigniJied 
to  lajf  an  in/ormaiion  agaitut  anoiber  Jvr  ejjnrtinff 
fig$^  came  to  ha  applied  to  all  tU<natnnd,  malicious, 
groundless,  and  veiatioaa  noBMatiaHi.  It  is  do- 
fined  by  Suid^is,  >^tv^ui  riMt  aui^ysytlr.  (Ste- 
phan.  Themur.  mVi^h,) 

Sjfeopkanu*  in  the  thae  of  Ariatophanea  and 
Deniosthenei  designated  a  person  of  a  j^M^ruliar 
ckiH.%  not  capable  of  being  descrilM-d  by  any  single 
word  in  our  langtugc,  but  well  understood  and  ap> 
pfociated  by  an  Auicnian.  lie  had  not  much  in 
common  with  oar  pympi^mi^  but  was  a  happy  com- 
jxitnid  of  the  comhr.-u  '.  ir-rrlor,  inj\>nnrr,  jKittfix/ftrr^ 
Lmnjfbodjh  ngfue^  itur^  ami  daiwkrar.  The  Athenian 
law  pennitted  any  citUM»  (thf  fitvkiftMwmr)  to  give 
information  against  puMic  offenders,  and  prosecute 
them  iu  courts  of  ju.stice.  It  was  the  p<-ilicy  ot'  the 
legislator  to  encourage  the  detection  of  crime,  and 
a  reward  (such  as  half  the  penalty)  was  frequently 
given  to  the  soocessful  accuser.  Such  a  power, 
with  such  a  tenijiUition,  was  likely  to  be  abused, 
unless  checked  by  the  iioroo  of  puhlie  opinion,  or 
tho  TtgibuMo  of  the  judfeud  tribttrada.  Unfbrtn- 
natcly,  the  chamctcr  of  the  Athenian  democracy 
and  the  temper  of  the  judges  fumi«hed  addition^ 
ineandvM  ta  tha  ialignMi;  Eminent  statesmen, 
orators,  generals,  magistrRtc«,  nnd  all  person!)  of 
wealth  and  influence  were  regarded  witti  jealiMi.«y 
by  the  people.  The  more  causes  came  into  court, 
the  more  feeo  aocroed  to  the  jodgos,  and  fines  and 
confiscations  enridmd  the  pubUe  traasaty.  Tha 
prnaecntor  therefore  in  public  enures,  as  well  as  the 
plaintiff  in  civil,  was  looked  on  with  a  more  fiitvour-> 
ahla  aye  than  the  defendant,  and  the  chances  of 
success  made  the  employment  a  Im  rati  .  c  one.  ft 
was  act  always  necessary  to  go  to  trial  or  even  to 
commence  legal  proceedings.  Tha  timid  defendant 
«w  glad  to  con^ranuse  the  aanae,  and  the  con* 
sdons  delbquent  to  aTsrt  the  threat  of  a  prosecu- 
tion by  paying  a  sum  of  money  to  his  op{.onetit. 
Thriving  informers  found  it  not  very  difficult  to 
procure  witnesses,  and  the  piefita  were  divided  he- 
tween  them.  According  to  Thcophrastus  (o/  J'' 
vi.  'J.';4,  b),  Athens  was  full  of  AtoyvaohoXdxttty 
ical  hMWoBtrrip  ital  ^fviofiupriptu'  xol  irvKoiparrS^ 
Koi  ip*vtoKKtrrftptty.  The  character  of  the  irwito- 
(pdyrai  will  be  best  understood  by  the  examples 
and  descriptions  found  in  the  Attic  writers.  Aris- 
tophanes directs  the  keenest  edge  of  his  satire 
against  them.  (See  partienbuty  AcHarm.  818, 
Jr.-,,   H!n,   Pfn/.   R50.)      Den  r  ■■!!.  im-s   eays  : 

(dsOmm.  807 ;  compare  c.  Eubd.  1300).  Xvko- 

fftatntlv  rptixovra  fivd^  in  Lysias  (c.  Etrrnii.  177, 
ed,  Stcpb.)  sigaiiies  **to  extort  thirty  minaj  by 
sycopiant'like  practices.**  (See  further  Lvs.  Aij^ 
KaraA.  AmoK.  171  •  Aesch.  de  FaU.  Li$l  S6,  cd. 
8  s  4 
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Stcph.  ;  Ucm.  de  CW.  291  j  XoJioph.  Afem.  ii.  9. 
|4,dW  Aiyhilll.  1.4.)  ThaltbeiiMraMof  liti- 

gntion  ntiri  r>.  r'lin'  wrw  in  some  mooiurc  owin^  to 
the  ettabiishment  of  ciubt  and  pnliticnl  associationa 
mhI  Iht  TiolfOOB  «f  THtjir  ffunt,  may  be  gnthf  red 
tnm  imnom  f —gw  m  tbe  Auio  wntcrt.  ( Tbu* 
eyd.  vtti.  51  :  Dnnosth.  e.  Boeot.  i*  rfolct,  1010,  e, 
P»»i.i>-».  'i7;t.  f.  /.  ti,,th.  (mIo.)  I 
Tbe  Atbcuian  U«r  did  iadecd  [trovidf  a  irmMly 
•giiiKt  thw  iBiteli{«vMUi  ekM  «f         TiMre  waa 
A  ypai^  9vKo^avf'ia%  \t\(\\  VM^f  in-  tin-  TIj('-.raothc- 
tat".     Any  (Hi*non  who  Ifruu^t  t  a  ul»«;  chartrr 
a^inst  another,  cr  vxtorted  money  by  threat  of 
K<{^  prticeediiig%  or  atibonied  Mm  witneMOA,  or 
etign^cd  in  a  coutpimry  to  ruin  the  character  of  an  | 
innocent  man,  waa  liable  to  thia  Tpo^.   lie  mif;ht  i 
i^to  bo  proceeded  agtinat  bj  f<^*'*  '^•^ts*! 
AnrywT^,  v^wftA^  or  •fewn'tAk.   (S««  aitiric* 
Phasi.S,  &c.  ;  AeK^h.  dr  r.,f<.  f  -y.  4?,  r<l  ?t.  [.h  ; 
Dem.  e.  TVoer.  IS'iA.)     1  ho  trial  wm  an 
T^»)T4(r.    The  heaviest  pumOinu  !»t  niiitht  be  in- 
flicted, together  wtt!i   ^nuia  niid  confiscation  of 
property.    Be»ide«  iJua,  if  atij  man  lironijht  a  cri- 
mlntl  charge  a^inst  another,  and  negU<ted  to 
l^mMcate  it  (^f(«Al«(r},  he  wu  Ikble  to  a  pe- 
mlrf  of  1000  draehniaa,  «n4  loet  tbe  {iriTileire  of 
institnting  n  similar  [.ruccidin;:  in  fiUtir.-,  which 
waa  couaidered  to  be  a  tpectea  ot  iri/uo.  (D«'m. 
0L  Mid.  548,  A  Tlerxr.  l.T2^\)    The  «nm«  conae- 
quence  followed,  if  he  failed  to  obtain  a  fifth  rort 
of  the  votes  at  the  triaL    The  iirw9t\la  in  ciri) 
■etiont  WM  •  penalty  of  the  aame  kind  and  harin^; 
tbe  tame  object:  tbu,  to  prevent  the  ahn»e  of 
leirnl  procei*,  and  eberk  frivolous  and  nnjiist  ac-  [ 
tions.    Such  were  tin-  rcmnl'rfi  [  r-n  I'lr.i  I  y  1,tsv. 
bat  thrjr  were  ibniid  inefficacious  in  practice  ;  and 
tbe  words  of  AiiitnpbaD«t  (/^atec,  885)  wera  net 
more  »evero  than  tnn-  :  **  fherr  is  no  chami  acniiiiit 
the  bite  of  a  Sycophantes."    (Sec  Plainer,  J'rvc. 
umi  A7/r<7.  vol.  ii.  p.  164  ;  Ueier,Att.  /  W.  p.  335  ; 
S^^hiimann,  Ant.  Jur.  pub.  Or.  p{>.  101,  1^,  ;  I\>1. 
lur,  viii.  31.  4().  47,  «H.)  (C.RK.J 

SYLAK  {avKan).  When  n  (irwk  state,  or 
mj  of  ita  BiembCTi,  had  rcceired  an  injiuj  or 
inmlt  frooi  Mnie  other  state  or  aome  of  Ha  mem- 
1"  rt,  ami  Uk-  f  ■rni*.T  ^vx^  tiiiwilHnu',  or  imt  in  n 
condituHi,  to  (iecliire  o(«<-ii  wnr,  it  wiis  not  unusual 
to  give  a  commission,  or  grant  public  aothoritr  to 
indi'.  iiii.aU  to  iv.wV.i-  ri'|iri-*alB.  This  was  ca!'i  <! 
ffi»Aai,  or  (tTAo,  ht^oyai.  {  1  >emosth.  C.  L'ttrti.  'J^l  j 
Lysias,  r.  .Wtvm.  185,  ed.  Steph.)  Polybi»8(ir. 
26,  36,  calls  it  Ad^t^v  or  fiifftm  Mrra77«A- 
Tbnti,  when  the  Laeedaraiontant  thought 

tin-  Atli' i.'a:;'  li.dl  liri'krn  the  tr  ,!ty  wl'Ji  llinii 
by  making  iucnrsions  from  Pylua,  they  issued  a 
prndaafttioD  that  any  of  their  aubjvcta  might 
commit  depredation'?  <  n  tlu-  Athenians  {\yit(ta0cu 
TO^  'AdTjfa/owT,  Thiicyd.  v.  115).  Demosthenes 
(db  CbriM.  TVimmak' 1232)  declares  th.at  the 
deputy  capt.iins  of  triremes  so  mijibchavcd  them- 
selves in  foreign  countries,  plundering  cverj'liody 
they  come  near,  tlmt  no  Athenian  could  tmvcl  safely 
rkf  vwh  Toirtmf  kiAfaKtfifim  iml  O^Aof  lOaitW' 
mvcuTfiirat^  where  iuitpeXif^ffn  nhn  to  the  erRrt 
of  thi'  ]- r<r>n,  <rvKttS  to  the  f^  'z  irr  r-f  poods. 
Siiidas  explains  <rvAai  by  the  synotiym  <ruAA^if'fit. 
As  to  drSpoATr^laifitrnuither  purpose,  sec  PllONOS. 
In  the  rawTiid^  (rvyypa^  in  the  sp  ech  of  Ikmos- 
thenes  (c.  Tmct.  9'27),  one  of  the  conditions  is  that 
goods  may  be  landed  only  Sirov  tar  fi^  avhat  Aviv 
A9«vaie<j^    when  no '  hoetilitm  ue  Momed 


against  Athenians."    Th<'  jK'«>plo  of  Athens  poaoE^ 
a  special  daciM  to  autji'kri.M'  privateenng  ;  aa4 
when  any  booty  was  taken  by  Athenian  subjecta, 
they  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  determine 
ing  whether  it  was  lawfully  taken,  whether  tt 
to  be  kept  or  icatored,  and  what  should  be 
done  with  it  (DerooMh.  e.  Tineer.  703  ;  Aqgvm. 
i~>'i  1,  ''>''>'>.)   The  ancient  practice  may  be  compan.'d 
with  tbe  modern  one  of  granting  letters  of  marque 
and  ivprial.  (Harpocr.    v.  XMms  :  Scbdmiann,  WW 
Comtf.  ].2ni,.tnr..r»r.  r>A  Cr.  p.  ^(77.)  ffMLK.] 
SYLL(Mibld  («rwAAa7«ii;,  u^uiilly  €J.lLi:d  2uA< 
Ao^tt  VeS  HpMI,  or  Ihe  Collectors  of  the  Peopte, 
were  tpcvial  commtasioiMn  at  Athens,  who  OMdo  out 
a  list  of  the  property  of  the  olignrrhs  preTionsIr  to 
its  conAscatioii.  (V^.r ////./.  p.  30 j.  H,  kki  r.)  They 
fon»«d  on  ipx^  (ilarpocr.  a.  e.  2uAA«yi^),  and 
eenn  to  IwM  hem  hitiwloeed  efter  the  domnseD  of 
tlu-  TMrfy  Tyrants.    It  a)>[H'ars  from  tin  iiiicrip- 
tS4>n  that  tbe  Syilogeis  Imi  to  attend  to  the  sacn^ 
riles  connected  with  the  worship  of  AtbcM  and  the 
Olympian  Zeus,  whence  Biickh  conjectures  that 
they  collected  or  summoned  tbe  citixt  ns  to  ccrt;iui 
sacred  rites,  in  which  tbe  pcop]i>  \\  t<*  fea*t«<d,  and 
that  ftwt  this  circumstance  they  derived  their 
mom:  the  pr-ij-f  rty  of  the  oligarchs,  of  whiehtbty 
are  said  to  lia\f  inadi'  oiu  a  list  fnr  tlii^  luirpoae  <>f 
ixinfiBcatioa,  may  have  been  applied  to  these  paUic 
nnce  confiscated  pmpcrt^  wai  not  aBbe* 
qiientiv  divided  among  the  citizens.  (Corjmx  /loar. 
6'm«-.*No.  99.  pp.  137,  138,  No.  157.  p.  "ioO.) 
SY'MBol-A.  [CoKVA,  p.  304, b  ;  l>u  aj^tk-n.] 
SYMIiOLAEON,  SYNALLAtiM-V  SYN- 
THE'CK  (<n/n€6\euop^  ovrdWayna^  avr^Kii),  arc 
all  wonls  UM'i]  tn  >vi^i:il'v  a  f  >runwt,  hut  arr  dis- 
tinguishable from  ono  another.    ZvftSiXaio^  m 
oiM  of  contmcto  and  tiaifaiae  betweco  privato 
fKTsons,  niid  |M  <.  uliar!y  of  lri.iris  nf  money.  Thus, 
c\fft^aAti¥  fis  aw^fidTtoSiiy  is,  to  lend  npon  tbe 
security  of  a  slave.  (Demostb.  r.  AjAob.  822,  e 
Zenotk.  884,  c.  Phorm.  907,  r.  Tim.,th.  11.15.  c. 
Ihony$.  1284.)    JivvdWay/^a  si^uihcs  aijy  mattt-r 
negotiated  or  transacted  between  two  or  more  per- 
•OQS,  whether  a  contract  ot  aajthing  else.  (I>^ 
moith.  e.  CM.  867,  865>,  e.  Ttemr.  760.)  2«p. 
^KTi  is  used  of  rr)nr<'       inn  aiul  ini[>i>r*«iiit  ca- 
tracts,  not  only  of  those  made  between  jidTate 
tndividuala,  but  alao  of  trmtiea  and  coBTeatiuni 
hrtTiTpn  k'np;  and  Mates.    (Tfnnyd.  i.  lO,  v.  I", 
vui,  37  ;  Xtu  .[i!i.  IJell.  vii.  1.  §  2  ;  Demoeth. 
mod.  199,  de  Coron.  251,  r.  AH$i^  774  j  Dl- 
narch.  e.  DcmottK  101,  cd.  Steph.) 

As  to  the  necessity  or  advantage  of  bavini; 
uritt'  D  nL:roi  niint^  Wtwi-cii  iiiiii\ idiiaU,  s-^  ^VN- 
ORAi'iiK.  National  oompacta,  oo  account  of  their 
great  importaaee,  and  the  inpocitMiitjr  of  othet^ 
w:«i.'  prt-srrvins:  cvttlcncf  of  thrm,  wi  n*  a]i:i'-t 
alwaj's  committed  to  wntmg,  and  coiiuiHinly  in- 
scribed on  pillars  or  tablets  of  some  durable  mat^ 
rial.  (Thucyd.  t.  23,  47  ;  see  ArisiM|.h.  Aciiam, 
727.)  Upon  a  breach,  or  on  the  cApiratioii,  cf 
the  treaty,  the  pillars  were  token  dowiL  (DoMMlh. 
pro  MMotopol.  20S,) 

For  Draachei  of  contract  actioni  woe  BMuntaio- 
aWf  at  Atlu  iH,  calletl  frvfi€o\altty  (or  cvy^tiKif) 
wafojgdfftm  ducoj.  (Pullux,  vi  1^  viii.  31.) 
Such  ■etiona,  it  fa  apprehended,  applied  onhf  to  ez> 
[Tt -^s  contracts,  nrt  to  oh'.i'^nlinii.s  ex  drinia,  "i-  tli'' 
cutovoia  avyahXiiy^iaj a  oi  Aristotle.  {Eiiue.  Nuxtm. 
Y*  4.)  Thni,  if  I  had  promised  to  paj  a  sum  of 
inmey  hy  a  certain  daj^aod  £ukd  to  pecfbtm  tint 
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pramiMv  an  actioa  for  htmeh  of  contnci  voold 
hnn  lain  ftl  Atheitt.  Bat  if  tnr  mw  had  broken 

ntv  n(ii;hb<^inr's  fonc-\  iny  i»Mi;^'ntjon  to  repriir  tfip 
damage  would  have  givtu  riac  not  to  an  action  fur 
bnacn  of  eontmct,  but  to  a  Sitcri  fikdSift.  (Meier, 
.Itt.  I'mr.  pp.  47'',  477.)  On  tho  oih<  r  hand,  a 
6tKt)  ^a£i}r  would  lie  agmitist  n  purson  who  imd 
rommittcd  ft  bltftch  of  contract ;  for  ba  WM  re- 
garded M  a  wrongdoer,  and  liable  to  pfty  eompen- 
•ntinn  to  the  party  injured.  Tbefpfbre  Dionyso- 
li'rijs,  wilt)  hail  failed  to  porfunn  the  cnnJilioiis  of 
A  ravTi«i||  avYypaip^,  hod  a  Sixij  fiKdSnt  biooght 
againit  him  by  tlic  potion  wbo  lent  hfao  nMmey 

on  his  ehip.  (DeniOSlh.  128'2  ;  see  also  ;  ro  Phi,rm. 
JWiO,  e.  CitUijrp.  1240.)  The  Athenian  law  fre- 
quently gave  an  option  between  various  forms  of 

action.  It  is  not,  huwover,  iinprolmlilf  thnt  the 
JixTj  (TvvQy]KU!V  KopaSaatui  was  only  one  species 
of  the  SiiCTj  fikd€^%,  and  the  nnme  one  of  a  IcsS 

tecbnkal  kind.  Wbecaver  ft  debt  had  becooM 
due  to  ft  raim  bj  veaaoB  of  aome  preiioqa  contact, 

we  may  iuj  ;h>s  •  that  he  h;ul  thr  o;it:on  iHJtwcen 
an  action  of  d«b|  (xptovs)  aud  one  for  breach  of 
enntraet   The  mow  obemmtion  will  a|)plj  to  the 

iiKai  wapaKara(tf,Krif^  ipyvplov,  and  others  of  a 
^iniiliir  kind.  Tlte  wain  point  of  difference  might 
be  this :  that  in  a  gencnil  action  for  breach  of  con- 
tract, the  plaintiff  went  for  unlitiuidatcd  damages, 
which  the  court  had  to  assess  ;  whercaii,  upon  a 
c'.i  til  to  r<  cover  a  drlu  i  r  sum  certain,  or  a  specific 
chattel,  the  court  bad  nothing  more  to  do  than  to 
determine  wbetW  the  |>1aimiff  wat  entitled  to  it 
i'T  n i  f  ;  the  5-,ui/  wrw  orfittTfToi.  All  such  actions 
were  tried  before  the  ^ano^irai.  (Meier,  Alt. 
Fne.  pp.  67, 184«  4dS— 497, 510.) 

'O/ioAoyfo  nppfws  to  be  n  word  of  less  twihn'cal 
nature  than  avvOiiia)y  thougii  (iu  we  mi^jht  expect 
in  u  i  rds  of  this  sort)  they  are  often  used  inditfer- 
ently.  Qnunnuuriana  siake  them  synonymous. 
( I  larpoer.  t. ».  *k9vif99rArttn9  •  Soldai,  t.  v.  tw- 
Ci^in}.)  f'.xttj  ToiunOai  or  riQtirBai  utrd.  nvo'; 

is,  to  make  an  agreement  with  any  one  ;  ifif^irtiy 
rtut  ewMloatf,  lo  abide  bjr  it;  AvtpCilrffiy  or 
irapa€cdr€fv,  to  hri-ak  nr  tran«erc*a.  Hi  re  we  may 
observe,  that  auv&ijKai  ia  cotj^t.i:it! y  usi  d  in  the 
pluml,  instead  of  ffvy94)Kr)^  the  only  difference 
being,  that  strictly  the  former  signifies  the  terms 
or  articles  of  agreement,  in  the  same  manner  as 
5(a9^Kcu,  the  tc:(tamenhiry  dispontions^  is  put  for 
Sioft^Kii,  Ac  vUL  J,ufi€«Kev  abo  a^ifiet  a  com- 
pact or  agreement,  bat  bad  beeome  (in  Attic  par- 
land-)  oli^'(^^■t^•  in  thii  Si  nse,  cM.Tpt  in  the  expres- 
sion BiKai  iirh  <rvtA§uKmf.  (Sec*  lK<iow.)   (C. U.K.J 

SYMBOLON,  DIKAE  APO  {Mxm  awh  <tvh 
fffAwv).  The  ancient  Chak  states  had  no  well 
li.  tiiiid  ijiU:niational  law  for  the  protection  of  their 
rrxpectivc  members.  In  the  earlier  tilMa  troops 
of  rubbers  used  to  roam  about  from  one  coimtry  to 
another,  and  commit  nggrcsftiona  npon  indiTidiiala, 
who  in  their  ttnii  n.aile  rrpriiuls,  and  ttwik  the  law 
into  ibeir  own  hnndk  Even  when  the  stAtc  took 
npon  itieir  to  ment  the  itijury  done  to  ita  members, 
a  violent  remedy  was  resorted  to,  snch  as  tin- 
giving  authority  to  take  <tCXo,  or  pvtrta,  a  sort  of 
national  distress.  As  the  Greeka  advanoed  in 
civilisation,  and  a  closer  intercourse  sprang  up 
among  them,  disputes  between  the  natives  of  dif- 
ferent countries  were  settled  (whenever  it  was 
possible)  bjr  ijricndff  negotiation.  It  loon  began 
lo  be  cedent,  that  it  would  be  much  better,  if,  in- 
atcnd  «f  an  J  tntexfomca  «n  the  part  of  the  ebUe, 
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aach  dkpntea  oould  be  decided  hy  legal  process, 
either  in  the  one  ooontry  or  the  other.  Among 
every  people,  howcvi-r,  the  laws  vvete  so  fnmied, 
as  to  render  the  administration  of  justice  more 
favoumble  to  a  citizen  than  to  a  fitrrigner ;  and 
iheref  ire  it  would  be  disadvantaprnn,*,  and  '(f^en 
d^iigefouii,  to  sue  a  umn,  or  be  sued  by  him,  in  his 
own  country.  The  most  friendly  lejatkm  m%ht 
subsist  between  two  states,  such  as  avfiftax'ta  or 
iriyafxla^  and  yet  the  natives  of  each  be  exposed 
to  this  di»;ul vantage  in  their  mutual  intercourse 
To  obviate  such  an  evil,  it  was  neoeeeaiy  to  hftTe  ft 
special  agreement,  declaring  the  oonditiona  upon 
whicli  jii*tice  was  to  he  ri-ct]>rrK-ally  adniini-.f«  red. 
International  cuntmcts  of  this  kind  v\ere  edled 
(T^/tfo^a,  defined  by  Suid.ts  thus,  ovft^fjwai  &t  h» 

dAA^^Xait  tU  r-6>.':^  df'itTar  rdrru-rr!  t  "t  iroAirair, 
SfffTf  Siidvat  Kai  Aa^6d»'fii/  rCt  5ixaia:  uud  the 
canscs  tried  in  pnrsiuincc  of  such  contracts  were 
called  iiitm  kwh  wiiXiXmv.  Tbo  more  c<mstant 
and  more  important  the  intercourse  between  any 
two  nations,  the  more  nt-cesisarj'  would  it  he  for 
them  to  establish  a  good  system  of  interim tioual 
jurisprudenea.  Commercial  people  woold  stand  in 
need  of  it  the  most.  AristotK-  mentions  the  Tus- 
cans and  Carthaginiaiis  as  having  cifntoha  vsp* 
rov  aSimZr.  (/Wi/.  iii.  1,  8,  and  ft,  10.)  No 
such  agreement  has  been  preserved  to  us,  and  wo 
know  but  little  about  the  terms  that  were  usually 
prescribed.  The  basis  of  them  seems  to  have  been 
the  principle  that  actor  Be^puttw  /onm  m'/  but 
thii,  ai  wdl  aa  other  conditiona,  mait  have  varied 
according  to  circumstances.  Liherly  of  [u  rson,  and 
protection  of  property,  would,  no  doubt,  be  secured 
to  the  foreigner,  as  far  as  pomible  ;  and  it  would 
he  the  duty  of  the  irpt'^tvos  to  see  that  these  rii-htu 
were  respected.  A  common  provision  wa*,  tlial 
the  party  who  lost  hu  cause  might  appeal  to  tba 
tribunal  of  the  other  countr}',  or  to  tliat  of  some 
third  state  mntoally  agreed  upon.  (Etym.  Magn. 
V.  ''Ex*(\t)toi  ir6\ti.)    This  was  p'  rliaps  mil(- 

i rested  by  the  practice  which  bad  grown  up,  of  re> 
ertinif  tiationai  qvanela  to  the  arbitration  of  ainne 
individtial  or  third  state.  (Thruyd.  i.  r?1,  7n,  |40, 
V.  41,  vil  )8  ;  bchomoan,  Jur.puO.  (Jr.  p. 
3G7.) 

When  the  Athenians  made  any  such  treaty, 
they  required  it  to  be  approved  of  and  finally  rati- 
fied by  a  jury  of  the  Heliacn,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Thesmothetae.  Hence  Pollux  (viiL  8ti)  aays 
of  thoee  mainstoatei,  rk  oipMtlktt  t4  9ftb*  Va« 
rt',\f(i  Kvp<n(riv.  Thi- other  contracting  state  was 
therefore  cunipelled  to  scud  an  envoy  to  Athena^ 
with  power  to  condvde  the  treaty  (if  ho  thought 
fit)  as  it  was  drawn  np  and  setth  d  by  the  Thi'tinn- 
thetae  and  jurors,  .\lo8t  of  the  people  with  whom 
the  Athenians  had  to  deal,  were  either  snbject  or 
inferior  to  them,  and  were  content  to  acquieaee  in 
the  aboTC  regulation.  Philip,  however,  would  not 
submit  to  it,  ai;d  di  inandt  d  that  tiie  terni<i  slioiild 
fcceive  final  ratification  in  Macednni.n.  This  do* 
mand  is  made  tlie  mbjeet  of  complaint  by  Demoo- 

thenes  {dc  1J-ih>n.  7'I)- 

The  name  of  SiVai  airu  avfiS6ktty  was  given  also 
lo  the  causes  wliith  the  allies  of  the  Athenians 
!tr-nt  to  be  tried  at  Athens.  (Pollux,  viii.  63.)  This 
fact  has  been  called  in  qin-stion  by  Dockh,  but 
there  ij  not  much  rensnn  for  doubting  it.  It  is 
troe  that  the  expreasion  is  not  stricUj  applicable 
to  canaei^  m»t  between  an  Athentan  and  a  iMeiguer, 
bat  betwwn  two  liDftignen ;  and  itnaj  beallowed 
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that  the  object  o(  the  AtiiiiiiaiK  in  briiigiiifr  such 
cauiM  to  Atheiii  wu,  not  to  give  the  allies  a 
better  or  ipcedicr  meaiu  of  obtaining  justice,  bat 
to  secure  certain  adrantai^  to  the  raaperial  city. 
(Xeooph.  RrjirJtl.  Ath.  i.  1(J.)  It  is,  li"wevfr, 
aot  iroprobabk  tliat  the  armiigotnent  was  called 
r^oXA,  fat  iSbb  Tcrjr  purpose  of  foftening  the 
hftr*hiii-i8  of  tb<*  ni«-.-i.»uro,  \>y  ^'ivin;>  .in  liDiiouniltlf 
name  to  Uuu  which  in  reality  wa«  a  nmrk  of  servi- 
tndSt  For  the  MM  leason  the  confederate  states 
were  called  (TVfipiaxoi,  nf!i*  f,  while  ia  puial  t£  hct 
\iiey  were  rather  vwhKout  ur  utJ^ectt. 

Thes*  causes  wi-n.-  t  ried  in  the  summer  nwnths, 
when  tha  fvgrva  to  Atbaos  was  more  couTenient, 
and  (like  all  eUier  Biaai  kiih  cvuSiKm^)  belonged 
III  tin- jurisilJclion  of  tho  T]iesnii>thcL:ic.  Wchavc 
but  one  example  of  such  a  cause  preserred  to  us, 
riz.  the  speech  of  Antipkoa  am  the  death  of 
llerodea,  wlu-re  Loth  the  pniafcitMr  nni  the  do 
ieodaot  sua  luilivcs  of  M)  ttleiu\  (tlarpoc  s.  v. 
S^pta^a :  Thucyd.  i.  77.  c  not  Oocller  ;  Platner, 
Proe.  umd  Klag.  rol.  L  pp.  105—114  ;  Meier,  Att. 
i'roe.  pp.  67,  773  ;  Sihunuuin,  Ant.  jur.  fmtd. 
Gr.  p.376.)  IC  ICK.] 

SVMBU'LI  {9VI^KIU).  [PA&IDRJ.j 
TRIRRARTHIJt.] 

SY'MPnORElS  (ffvti<poft'ii).  [ExsnciTuis 
p.4a.>,  k] 

bVMl'O'SIUM  {evitwiciov^  t)omistati(K,  eamri- 
riMiM),  a  drinkiug-party.  The  irvjuv^t^r,  or  the 
vt^TOf,  must  lie  disuiiguithed  frwn  till-  S«4trr»y,  for 
though  dnnkiog  aliaaat  always  fuUawed  a  dinner- 
party, yet  the  Mnaer  wae  r^arded  aa  entirely  dis- 
tinct fniiii  tfie  latter,  was  rc.nil.itcd  lij  dilTcrent 
citRtnms,  and  frequently  received  the  oiddition  of 
iiiiuiy  gucAts,  who  were  not  piaetnt  at  the  dinner. 
For  tile  Ur<-eks  did  not  u^inlly  drink  at  their 
dinner,  and  it  was  not  till  iLc  conclusion  of  the 
meal,  that  wine  was  introduced,  as  is  cxpbuncd 
under  CosNa  [|i.ftU€,aJ.  Tbaa  we  read  in  tlie 
Sympoeinni  Plato  (n.  176,  a.)  that  after  the 
(liiuu  r  had  been  finished,  the  libations  made,  and 
the  ^leuisiux  sung,  they  turned  to  drinking  (jf^- 

Symposia  seem  to  have  hem  xcry  frequent  at 
Athens.  Their  enjoyment  was  ht-ightened  l>y 
agreeable  conversation,  by  the  introduction  of  niusu- 
and  and  hf  games  and  nmusonwnts  oT 

variooakinJs:  wmetlBics,  too,  phiK'stiiphical  sub- 
jects werv  discussed  at  tli<-m.  Thi-  Symposia 
of  Plato  and  Xcuopbmi  nve  us  a  lively  idea  of 
■neh  entertunmente  at  Auena.  The  name  itself 
shnws,  that  tho  enjormcnt  of  driiikiti;*  was  tho 
main  wliji-ct  of  the  bympusiii :  wiue  tram  the  juict 
ef  the  grape  {olyos  afiwdKu^s)  was  the  only  drink 
parlaluo  of  by  the  Greeks,  with  the  exception  of 
water.  For  palm- wine  and  beer  [Ckrbvimia], 
though  known  to  many  of  the  Greeks  from  intcr- 
coune  witii  fiMPeiga  natkuis,  were  never  tntradoeed 
among  them ;  and  the  ezttaafdinniy  dunpnem 
wine  at  Athens  [\''ixrM]  enabled  persons  even  in 
rooderato  circunuiances  to  sive  drinking-parties  to 
their  frianda,  Kvnn  in  the  most  andeat  times 
the  enjoyment  nf  wine  was  considered  one  of  the 
greatest  souic«d  of  ploxuujc,  and  hence  i^Iujacu^ 
and  his  ton  supposed  that  the  just  passed  their 
tioM  in  Uadee  m  a  state  of  perpetual  intoTication, 
ai  a  reward  of  thdr  Tutne  (nrvfifww  adAJUorar 
iptrris  tuoBhv  ^iBr^v  cuuiviop^  Plat,  lAsg.  iu  p.  363, 
c  d.}.   It  would  appear  from  the  Sj-mpoeimn  of 
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i'btn,  that  cviin  the  Athenians  frequently  com 
dadad  their  drinktng-partiee  in  rather  a  riotoos 
manner,  and  it  vras  to  guard  against  this  that  sadi 
parties  were  forbidden  at  Sparta  and  in  Crete. 
(Plat.  Mm.  p.  ;jJO,R,) 

The  wine  was  almost  inTariabiy  mixed  with 
water,  and  ta  diiilc  it  mnuxed  (ftirparor)  waeeeB- 

.''idered  a  characteristic  of  luirliarians.  (PI.iL  f^^:. 
t.  p.  t).'S7,  o.)  /aleuens  is  said  to  have  enacted  n 
law  anit>ng  the  Lixri^a,  by  which  ao^MMiwrka 
was  ill  and  drank  of  unnuxed  wine  without  thc^ 
command  of  hu  physician,  was  to  ha  put  to  death 
(Aelian,  V,  H.  ii.  37);  and  the  Greeks  in  general 
considered  warn  Ml  eira edinglj  prejudicial 

to  physical  and  nowd  health.  (Alhen.  ii.  3«; 
l>.)    The  Spartans  attributed  the  insanity  of  Clco- 
I  lueues  to  his  indulgii^  in  this  pcnctioe,  which  be 
I  lenmt  fiwm  the  S^rtiiiatta.   (Herod.  vL  84.)  So 
(  nnivL-rsal  was  it  not  to  drink  wine  tinle&s  mixfil 
with  water,  that  the  word  vii^ot  is  always  applied 
to  such  a  mixlara,  and  whenavw  wIm  it  ipwai 
of  ia  coBnedioa  with  drinlai^  we  are  alwayt  to 
undentand  wine  mixed  with  water,  unless  the 
word   SiKpaToi   \i    expressly  aiided    (t6  irpauii, 
Koiroi  SSoTot  ^MT^x^  vMierex,  tirw  noKtvfur, 
Plat  €b$^  Pnme,  S0\ 

The  propi^rtion,  in  which  the  wm<"  and  water 
were  mix«rd,  naturally  dillcred  on  ditFei^nt  occa- 
sions. To  make  H  niiiture  of  even  half  wine  and 
half  water  (fjuv  fey)  was  considered  injurious 
(Athen.  /.  c).  and  generally  there  was  a  much 
L'reuter  quantity  of  water  than  of  wine.  It  appe;irs 
tram  Pltttardi  (iS^hw.  iiL  8),  AthenaeBS  (x.  p.  426). 
and  Bwmtliias  (od  Od.  k.  909.  a.  I4»<),a«t  the 
most  common  proportions  were  3  :  1,  <>r  2  :  1,  or 
3  :  *2.  Hesiod  {Op.  recommends  the  first  of 
lhi*e. 

The  wine  was  mixed  either  with  warm  or  cold 
water:  the  funuer, which  corresponded  to  iheCWiJo 
or  CnUia  of  the  Romans  [Calida],  was  by  fat  the 
leas  ontnmon.  On  the  ooetaoy,  it  was  eadeavoured 
to  bbtaia  tba  water  at  eool  as  peoMblai  and  liir  tUi 

purpose  both  snow  and  ice  were  frequently  em- 
ployed. [PsvcTBR.]  H(mey  was  sometuuee  put 
in  the  wine  (Athen.  L  p.  32,  a.),  and  also  spices 
I  Id.  p  '1!,  •".)  :  VI  the  latter  case  it  received  th- 
ti.uue  <it  rpifiua,  and  is  freqtieuUy  mentimied  by 
the  writers  of  the  New  Comadj.  (Pollux,  vi.  IS.,) 
Otbar  in^pediants  were  also  ocaisionaily  add^ 

The  miztnre  was  made  in  a  larire  vessel  caHed 
the  KpaHip  [Ckatkh],  from  which  it  was  con- 
veyed into  the  drinking-cups  by  means  of  oirox^ 
or  $tia0ot.  {CvATBin.]  The  cu]w  tssoally  em- 
ployed were  the  »teXif,  <pid\7),  pcapx'fiifiov^  and 
Kfur^ofoi^  of  which  account  is  given  in  separate 
artideiu  Tha  ffn6y^  or  drinking-horn,  was  aim 
very  commonly  used.  We  find  several  craters  on 
vases  repreeenting  drinking  scenes.  (See  for  ex- 
ample Afus.  /{ui-6>)n.  vol.  V.  t.SI.) 

The  guests  at  a  Symposium  xedtncd  oa  ooadws 
and  were  crowned  with  garlands  of  flowen,  as  is 

explained  under  Corva.    A  master  of  the  n?v,  !.^ 

tuually  chosen  to  conduct  the  Symposium  (wtuSttyu' 
y*7y  avfi-Tiociov,  PlaU  L  p.  (>4l,  a.  h.),  wbo«e 
cuaiinands  the  whole  company  had  to  obey,  aud 
who  regulated  the  whole  order  of  the  entertain- 
ment, pnpNHd  the  amwumwite,  dec  Tha  eaaw 
pcaetiee  pnvailed  among  the  Rrnnane,  and  their 
Synipoilarch  was  c;illed  the  ATu/uUcr  or  Re-r  Con- 
mvut  or  the  ArUier  litbauU,   The  choice  was 
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geiwraHj  dclanoined  hf  th*  thnwinf  eP  Aatragali 

or  Tali  ;  but  we  find  in  Plato  (Si/mjK  p. 'JI3,  e.) 
Alcibiades  constituting  him&elf  SyniDusLarch.  The 
proportion  in  which  the  wine  and  water  were 
iiii.vd  was  fixed  by  him,  and  also  how  ni'.ich  each 
of  tlif  cimip;knv  was  to  drink.  Tho  tcrvaut* 
{olfuxooi  and  olmipoi  dtpdwomts)^  usually  young 
slare*,  who  bad  to  mix  Um  wine  nd  wmmiI  it  to 
the  company,  wen  tlio  imder  Iim  oraen  ;  tnt  if 
there  wat  no  Symposiareh,  the  com  [any  called  for 
tlie  wioe  just  aa  they  pleased.  (Xeu.  iiymp.  iu  27.) 

Befon  Om  drinking  comnienced,  it  waa  agreed 
upon  in  what  waj*  they  should  drink  (Plat  Syiii]>. 
I>.  1 7(>,  a.  h.),  for  it  was  not  usually  left  to  the 
option  of  each  of  the  company  to  driUK  M  much  or 
OS  little  08  he  pleased,  but  be  waa  compelled  to 
take  whatever  the  Symposiareh  might  order.  At 
Athens  they  usually  btgan  drinking  out  of  small 
cupa  (/MTfwii  wtn-itpiOf  Atben.  x.  p.  431,  e.),  but  as 
the  entertninment  went  on,  larger  ones  were  intro- 
duced. (Diog.  LaSrt  i.  104.)  In  the  Symposium 
of  Plato  (pp.  213,  214)  Alcibiades  and  Socrates 
each  empty  an  immense  cup,  containing  eight  co- 
tylae,  or  nearly  four  EInglish  pints  ;  and  frequently 
Bucb  cups  were  emptied  at  one  draught  {awytvarl 
or  dftuorl  vfvciy,  iifUMrrl^tWf  Athen.  r.  p,  431,  b. ; 
Lucian,  Ltxipk.  8 ;  Suidaa,  *.  «.  'Afunrril, 

Tbe  caps  were  always  carried  roond  from  right 
to  left  (M  St^id),  and  the  same  rirdcr  was  ob- 
served in  the  conversation  and  in  everything  that 
took  place  in  the  entertainment  (^irl  8c{(a  Sutwiytip^ 
Plat.  Hqt.  iv.  p.  420,  e.,  i*l  8*{«i  h6yop  tlvtip^ 
iSyinp.  p.  214,  b.  ;  Athen.  xi.  p.  463,  e.).  The  com- 
nuiy  frequently  drank  to  the  health  of  one  another 
(v/Mviyetr  ^lAonfO-ias,  Lucian,  G'<ilL  12  ;  Atliea. 
ad.  p.  498,  d.X  and  eadi  did  it  especially  to  the  one 
to  whom  he  handed  the  same  cup.  This  scorns  to 
haTe  been  the  custom,  which  Cicero  alludes  to, 
when  he  spealca  of  **  drinking  after  the  Greek 
fashion."  {Grofco  more  bibere^  Verr.  i.  "26  ;  com- 
pare Tutc.  i.  40,  Grucci  in  conviviis  tolent  noini- 
mire,  cui  poatium  tradilmri  $uiU.) 

Music  and  dancinj;  were  usually  introduced,  as 
already  stated,  at  Syuiposia,  and  we  find  few  re- 
presentations of  such  scenes  in  ancient  vases  with- 
out the  presence  of  female  players  on  the  fluto  and 
the  citoanb  Fkto,  indeed,  decidedly  objects  to 
their  presence,  and  maintains  tliat  it  is  only  men 
incapable  of  amusing  theni.>clvc8  by  rational  con- 
TCnati^*!),  that  have  recourse  to  such  mcoiu  of  en- 
jajncnt  {Prolt^.  f,^A7,e,     Sjjfmp.  p.  176,0.) ; 
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bat  this  Hqrt  nothing  against  the  general  practice, 

and  Xcnnphnn  in  liis  Sym|iosium  rfpn^sents  So- 
crates nii;<htily  pleased  with  the  mimetic  doacing 
and  other  feats  performed  on  that  oeeasion.  The 
female  dancers  and  the  players  on  the  flute  and 
the  cithara  were  frequently  introduced  at  the 
Symposia  of  young  men  for  anotlicr  purpose,  and 
were  oOentimes  actuall/  kt^ipai  tUcTABKAS), 
as  we  aae  dearl  y  represented  on  nuiny  aneient  vases. 

(Soe  for  r.vanijtli"  ^fus.  linrbiin.  vol.  v.  t.  .51.)  Ui-- 
specting  the  ditTereut  kinds  of  dances  pcrfarmcd  at 
Symposia,  see  Saltatio. 

Representations  of  Symposia  are  very  common 
on  ancient  vases.  Two  guests  usuxdly  reclim  d  »ii 
each  couch  (xAfcT}),  as  is  explained  onfb  SOf),  and 
illustrated  by  the  foUowil^f  cnt  from  one  of  Sir  W. 
IIamilton*s  vases,  where  the  conch  on  the  right 
hand  contains  t^o  persons,  and  that  on  tlir  left  is 
represented  with  only  one,  which  does  not  appear 
to  hanro  been  the  usun]  practice.  The  goeats  wear 
garlands  of  flowrrs,  and  the  two  who  are  reclining 
on  the  same  couch  hold  a  ^tdAi)  each  iu  the  right 
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Sooetimei  there  were  four  or  five  persona  ou 

one  couch,  as  in  the  following,'  woodcut,  taken 
from  Aliliin  (I'cinture^  de  Vases  Anlujtwsy  vol.  ii. 
pL  58).  Three  young  and  two  older  men  are  n* 
cUniqg  en  a  couch  (kXIio}),  with  their  left  arms 
resting  on  strip'd  pillows  {wpoaKKpdXaia  or  vway- 
KiL-yia).  Bofore  tho  courti  ari-  t\vo  t.i!ilr.<.  Tlir<  r 
of  the  men  are  holding  a  caiue  or  kvKi^  suspended 
by  one  of  the  handles  to  the  fore-flnger,  the  fimrth 
holds  a  <^«o[A77,  and  the  fifth  a  «?)jdAjj  in  one  hand 
and  a  Put6i>  in  the  other.  |,Cai.ix  ;  Phiala  ; 
RavTOM.]  In  the  middle  Cooms  ia  bentiiif  the 
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lieaperting  the  games  and  amuicmeiits  l>y  which 
tb6  8/aipBiia  wen  eulivencdt  it  u  annecccsary  to 
my  much  here,  u  tnoat  of  them  are  deKfibed  ia 
separate  articles  in  thia  work.  Kni^nnxut  or  riddl«t 
(aiyi-fnara  or  yitl<pot)  witc  aninnij  tlic  most  usual 
and  fovourite  modes  of  diTcraioo.  IAxnigma.] 
The  Cottabaa  wh  da*  aaotlMr  flivoorita  gama  at 
Syn^fV'siiV,  and  wfu  playM  nl  in  various  ways. 
[CoTTABOii.  1  Tlio  ..ili>  r  came*  at  djmpoaia,  wha^ih 
Kqairetnenti  'ii,  ar<-,t!i.<  a.rTpry«Xi>yi<faad 
exptatnrd  ttudcr  r.\Liand  TassKRAK,  thevtrrcto, 
■poki-u  i>f  uttikr  LaTRU.n'CI'LI,  and  the  x<i^*"A^*- 
The  latter  conaiated  in  turning  round  a  piece  of 
moon  placed  upright  on  ita  edgea,  and  causing 
il  anadMiljr  to  stup  wUla  ■oTtog  hj  placing  a 
tingvr  on  iu  top.  (Follu»  ix>  118  }  BlwHth.  ml 
ii.Juv.2Ul,  p.  906.) 

A  drinking-party  atiieng  the  Roiaans  was  some- 
times r.i1!<-il  ("..ftriri'iiin,  l.ut  the  word  Comi$taiio 
more  nmrly  convspouJa  to  thv  Greek  irvfiv^i«r. 
[Cumissatio.]  The  Romans,  howcrer,  usually 
drank  during  their  diooer  ((X)«m),  which  they  fre- 
quently prolonged  daring  many  boon  in  Uie  later 
times  of  the  n  pulilic  and  nii.lt  r  the  empire.  1  hi-ir 
customs  couooctod  with  driukii^  difl«rcd  little 
fimn  dMae  af  tlM  Oradki,  and  bave  bMB  incident* 
■IIt  noticed  above. 

The  preceding  ncdiuiit  Las  Ixvu  nuinly  com- 
poecd  from  Decker's  Chanklet  (vol.  i.  p.  451,  &.c.) 
and  Giilltu  (vol.  ii.  p.  Ac)^  wh«M  the  aub- 
j<-ct  is  tR-atcd  at  length. 

SYNALLAOMA  (MPiUX«|yi«).  [Symbo 

SY'NDICUS  (vMiJcot),  an  ttdron^  is  fn> 
qiifiitly  used  as  synouyiii'jus  with  thr  avvr)- 
•jro^t,  to  denote  any  one  who  pliuult  the  cauf«  of 
onnther,  whether  in  a  court  of  justice  or  elsewhere. 
SurSiKtr*-  ;i!s'i  ia  tucJ  iiiditTi  rv.-illy  with  «rwn|y<y»r»' 
or  avv(k'jftDVi^ij(iwL,  (Auduc.  tic  AfjfsL  19,  (.d. 
bteph.  ;  I^emosth.  e,  Arittoer.  e.  iRmofA. 
«.  ^KpA.  1 127.)  Thai,  the  fifa  nablic  adtocatas, 
who  were  appointed  to  defend  the  andent  lavs 
liiTurf  tlic  Cmirt  <S  ll-  li.i^t-'i,  whou  an  aiiu-inliiii-nt 
or  a  new  Inw  in  abrogation  thereof  was  proposed, 
an  called  both  tfMuce*  and  nHtftpot.  Aa  to 
til.  ni,  sve  No.uoTHETKS  ami  aVo  Schomann,  de 
(  umU.  p.  26.1,  Aui.  Jmr.  i'nU.  (.r.  p.  228.  The 
name  or  oMuuu  seems  to  hare  been  pcculiarfy 
a|ip1ied  to  those  orators  who  were  sent  by  the  state 
to  plead  the  cause  of  their  countrymen  before  a 
foreign  tribunoL  Ai-K-liiuts,  fi.r  cxanifile,  was  ap- 
^iated  to  plead  before  the  Ainpiuctyoaic  ootmcil 
on  tbe  anbjeet  of  tb«  Dellan  temple  ;  bat  •  certain 
discovery  liaviiij  Iv.  n  mode  not  very  creditnbl--  to 
bis  pntriottam,  the  court  of  Areiopa^us  took  upun 
thewiseltas  to  remove  him,  and  appomt  Hypen'des 
in  hij  stead.  (I).-iii..sth.  </<•  Curon.  ^Tl,  272.) 
'J'lioso  t'Xtr:iardiii.irj  a^dvocate*  arc  iiut  tii  be  con- 
f  iuudcd  with  the  Pylagorae,  or  ordinary  Am- 
phicljotuc  de|itttiea.  (Schumann,  ^  C^whK.  pwS'il, 
AwL  Jwr.  PmU.  €fr.  p.  257.)  Tfacfe  ware  eUier 
cti/fSijcoi,  who  acted  rathiT  ni.%'i<tmtp<i  or  judges 
than  aa  advocates,  though  thcjr  probably  derived 
lhair  nanM  from  ^  eiNnnisAanca  at  their  being 
appointed  to  protect  tlic  interests  of  the  state. 
These  were  extrnocdiiiarv  functionaries,  crratcd 
ftom  tame  to  tine,  to  •  \erci$e  a  joriadietion  in  di»- 
pntaa  aoncenuqg  confiscated  property ;  as  when, 
tor  natanee,  an  information  was  laid  against  a  man 
for  haviii^r  in  hij*  poiscssioa  the  j;i>ods  of  a  con- 
tltrmued  crimiaal,  or  which  wwe  liable  to  be  seised 
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in  execution  on  behalf  of  the  state  ;  or  when  tb« 
goods  of  a  convict  havii^  bean  onifiseated,  a  claim 
was  nade  by  a  mortgagee^  or  etbat  ocditor  basing 
a  lien  thereupon,  to  nare  his  debt  sirtiflfied  out  of 

the  proceeds.  Such  a  claim  was  called  iytnia-ictjufx^^ 
and  to  prosecute  it  irtwtffiHplnaiai.  (llarpoc.  and 
8ttidaa,a.fi.)  Ob  tbwaBbjeettba  reader  ia  referred 

to  the  speeches  of  Lysias  <U  FuU.  Pcruti.,  Jr  .V?>, 
t'niir.  J'ecuH.^  lU  Aruloph.  Pemm^  «uid  latire  e*|»c» 
cially  pp.  149,  151,  154,  ed.  Steph.  The  first  ap- 
pointment of  these  judicial  owttKoi  took  place  aftrr 
the  expulsion  of  the  thirty  tyrauta  ;  and  one  of  their 
duties  appears  to  hare  been  to  receive  informations 
ftooi  ^  f^Asyg^M  against  tluiae  pcnent  wbo  bad 
served  in  tile  cavalry  dmbiB  tiw  intemgmai,  and 
wlio  }>y  a  fpeci.ll  decree  of  Uie  people  were  ordrrcd 
to  restore  to  the  treasury  all  the  pay  which  they 
had  received  for  that  service.  (L3rtiBB,  pro  Mam' 
atk  14(1,  od.  Steph.)  See  SvNEt;oRr>  ;  Harpnc. 
$.  V,  Zi>r5ucoi :  Meier,  Att,  i'ne.  p.  i  lU  ;  Schu- 
mann, de  Comit.  p.  :U6.  (C  R.  K.J 

SYNEDKI  {9wtipoi\  a  name  given  to  the 
members  of  any  council,  or  any  body  of  men  who 
sat  together  to  conxult  or  delll'emte.  The  congrrsa 
oC  Greeks  at  Salamis  is  called  aw^w.  (Uerod. 
viiL  75,  79.)  Preqaent  lefeiemie  is  narfe  to  the 
t:-  iienil  asserr.My  of  the  Greeks,  vi  Koivhv  rlt 
LWrjyaiv  avvt^piov^  at  Corinth,  Thmnnpvhie,  c»r 
elsewhere.  (Aesch.  C  Ctfiip^i.  i'>'2^  cd.  .'>t.  ph.  ; 
Demosth.  ritpl  Tcvfff^p^j'AA^^ovS^rfSlS.)  When 
the  new  alitance  of  the  Athenians  was  formed  after 
IL  c.  377,  upon  fairer  and  more  equitable  principle* 
than  the  fanner,  the  several  stotee  wbo  vera  ia» 
chided  tbarein  were  expressly  decbirad  to  be  tnd^• 
p'  tident,  and  a  congress  wixs  held  at  Athens,  to 
which  each  of  the  allied  states  seut  repivsentativea. 
The  congress  was  called  <rw4iptor,  and  the  depof 
tie<  (Ti'j'f  Jpoi,  and  the  $iim.«  fiiniished  hy  the  alii.-? 
avyrd^tis,  in  order  to  avuid  the  old  and  hatetui 
name  of  ^«<pos  or  tribute.  (Harpocrats.  e./  HntMSbL 
1 5.)  Many  allusions  to  this  new  leagoe  are  made 
by  the  orators,  especially  Isocrates,  who  stmngly 
iip.'es  his  countrymen  to  adhere  to  the  principl  •  <m 
which  the  league  was  formed,  and  renoonce  all 
atfeaapl  to  te-eiilabUsh  tbdr  old  aapremacy.  (He 
Paofy  in.*,  ed.  Steph.')  !*erhaps  the  drtifw  men- 
tioned in  the  oalh  uf  the  ^ixairrafare  the  Athenian 
inenibers  of  this  congress.  (Schiimann,  Att.  Proe. 
130.)  For  further  information  on  the  subject  of 
this  confederacy,  see  Sch&mann,  Ant.Jur.PmtJ.  dr. 
p.  434  :  »dckh,  PntL  Ecom.  of  Atiena,  p.  418,  2d 
ed.t  Tbiriwall,//u«.^GWMib  vol.  T.  FPL  42,203. 

The  name  of  wFAjpior  waa  gtvcn  at  AthoM  to 
any  niavisterial  or  official  body,  as  to  the  court  of 
Areiopagus  (At^h.  e.  Timarck,  13  ;  Dioarck  «. 
DemoA,  9t,  ed.  Steph.) ;  or  to  the  plae*  wbere 
they  tionsactcd  business,  thfir  Iw^nrd  or  council- 
room.  (Isocrat.  n*pl  'Amiocrcwy,  aiB,  ed.  Stcpb. ; 
Demosth.  c.  Thtcer.  1324.)  (C.  R.  K.] 

SYN£aO'AIC0N  {^vmrgofutAv),  £SrMa> 
<iomtra| 

SYNE'nORT'S  (crvKiryopoi),  may  he  trans- 
lated an  advocate  or  counsel,  though  such  tnusla- 
tion  will  convey  to  tbe  Ei^lisb  leader  a  MNe 
cnrnprehcnsive  mnaniiiij  than  tba  Oredc  word 
strictly  bciirs. 

According  to  tbe  indient|Nnetice  of  tbeAtbeaka 
law,  parties  to  an  action  were  ohlirr-d  to  conduct 
their  own  causes  without  assistance :  but  on  the 
itlcrc.^sc  of  litigation  the  Kiences  of  Uw  and  rheto- 
ric began  to  oufoU  tbemadvee  j  aod  acn,  wbc  bad 
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paid  no  attention  to  these,  were  unaUo  to  comprtc! 
with  mon  evperianeed  oppMientiL  To  conaalt  n 
friend  Ijefore  brintring  an  action,  or  about  the  U-»t 
meant  of  prepariiig  a  defence,  were  obviuiu  ex^e- 
dicalfc  It  waa  but  another  step  to  have  a  speech 
prepared  by  such  friend  out  of  court,  to  be  delivered 
by  t}ie  party  himself  when  the  cause  was  brought 
to  trial.  A  class  of  persons  thus  spmii^  up,  »  )mo- 
wbat  in  the  natoro  of  chamber  counsel,  who  re- 
eeiTed  bmmmj  ftr  writing  speediM  sod  giving  legal 
■dvicc  to  those  who  consiiltcil  them.  Of  this  cla.ts 
AntifilMMi  waa  the  firat  who  acquired  nny  col('l)rity. 
Lyabi^  1«Naa,and  Isocr&tes  obtained  anisidrmlih' 
incomes  by  speech- writing.  Demosthenes  folh*  w(-<1 
the  some  profession  for  some  time,  until  his  engage- 
ments in  public  business  forced  him  to  Felioqaish 
iL  (I>em.  e.  ZemAk.  B90.)  These  persons  were 
oUted  not  wrtrfopoiy  bat  XoyoypA^oi,  a  name  ap- 
plied to  rJoinosthenos  reproachfully  hy  his  rival, 
who  accuses  him  alao  oC  betnjiag  his  clients  by 
ikowui^  the  speedwa  whiek  ht  ku  vrittoi  to  the 
adversary.  (A(»ch.  c  CttfnfiA.  78.  r.Timartk,  IS, 
ed.  Stepit.)  [Louooraphl]  Still,  whaterer  aa- 
(Pslaooe  the  party  might  have  rcceiTed  out  of 
court,  thft  l.-»\v  which  compelled  him  to  appear  in 
person  at  the  trial,  rcuiaiued  in  force  ;  although 
the  prohibition  to  speak  by  counsel  was  so  for  re- 
kxod,  that  if  the  paitj  was  kboving  nnder  illness, 
or  thnagb  any  phrskal  or  nwiilal  debility  was  un- 
nblo  to  conduct  hit  own  cause  without  manifest 
disadvantage,  he  might  (by  permission  of  the  court) 
pfocure  •  relation  w  frieiid  to  speak  for  llim. 
Thu?,  when  Millladt  s  wru  impeaclied  for  treasnn, 
aitd  by  reaitou  f£  m  gaugteue  in  his  biu  waa  unable 
to  |ileid  his  own  cause,  he  was  brougnt  on  a  litter 
into  court,  and  his  brother  Tisagonis  addressed  the 
people  on  his  behalf.  So,  when  Isoctates  was  ill, 
his  i<ioii  Ajiliareus  8|K»ke  fur  hiiu  in  the  cause  about 
the  iirri^oats.  And  in  the  speech  of  Demotthenes 
■gabtt  Leoehani  «•  tee  (p.  1081)  Aat  tho  son 
conducts  his  iather^s  cause.  As  n  geneml  rule,  the 
puity  was  expected  to  address  the  court  himself; 
for  the  judges  liked  to  form  an  opinion  of  him 
from  hi^  mice,  look,  and  demeanour  ;  and  therefore 
if  a  man  distnutcd  his  own  ability,  he  would  ojien 
the  case  binuelf  by  a  short  speech,  and  then  ask 
penaiMsan  lor  hia  frisaid  to  eono  fatwA  (De> 
noath.  e.  Plonii.  M9.  et.  iVinsr.  IS49>  Thiewai 
s»?ld()in  rofuM'd  ;  and  in  the  time  of  the  orators  the 
practice  was  to  well  established,  that  the  principal 
apeeches  in  the  cBoae  were  not  infieqveiidy  nuide 
by  the  adrocatp.  The  defences  by  Demosthenes 
of  Ctcsiphon  agaiiist  Aeschines,  and  of  Fhanus 
against  Aphobus,  may  lie  eiled  aa  eiamplea.  In 
both  of  these  it  will  be  seen  that  Demosthenes 
WAS  as  much  interested  as  the  defendants  them- 
selves ;  and  it  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  the 
advocate  waa  looked  opoo  with  mon  lanmr  on  this 
verj  aeeomit )  ibr  ae  no  feee  wne  aOowed  to  be 
tiken,  a  speaker  was  regarded  with  suspicion  who 
had  no  apparent  motive  for  undertaking  the  came 
of  another  |>ersafi.  Henee  «•  find  in  meet  of  the 
(rv1n^oplK^)l  XSyot^  that  the  speaker  avows  what 
his  motives  are  ;  as  for  instance,  that  he  is  con- 
nected by  blcKMl  or  friendship  with  the  one  party, 
or  at  enmity  with  the  other,  or  that  be  has  a  stake 
in  the  matter  at  faeae  hctwewi  them.  (See  the 
opening  of  the  speeches  of  Isaeus,  de  AVcorf.  lier. 

and  de  Philod.  ktr.  j  Isocrates  c  EtUhyn.  and  Dc- 
mMthaneaa  JaM)  Ia  tha  cmui  agahmt  Leo- 
ohaict  abort  ciled  H  ii  otidcnt  thit  An  woo.  Lad 


an  eqiml  interest  with  his  father  in  fn&unag  the 
inheritance,  and  AeieAm  he  would  be  eooiMeKd 

in  the  light  of  a  party.  The  law  which  pro^ 
hibited  the  advocate  from  taking  fees,  under  |)i  ril 
of  a  7fia<^»7)  before  the  Thesmothetao  (Dt  iunsili. 
«.  SUph.  1 137),  made  no  proviiiion  (and  perhaps  it 
was  impossible  to  make  an  etTective  urovision) 
apainst  an  intlueuce  of  a  more  pernicious  kind,  viz. 
that  of  political  aseodatioo,  wnich  induced  men  to 
support  the  memben  of  their  dob  or  party  without 
th.'  leiut  regard  for  the  right  or  justice  of  the  case. 
Ileuce  the  frequent  allusions  by  the  omton  to  the 
ipyturripuL  mufrnfTvy^  ftox^^mf  dnJyHfarsie'  nww 

€crT7j<cdTa»»',  wafmiTKfvhi  \6yuv,  napri'puv,  ffvvw- 
/AOToic,  all  which  cxpr^sions  have  rcfcrvntc  to  th.it 
Bvstem  of  confederation  at  Athens,  by  whicli  indi- 
vidnaie  eodcargaied  to  influence  and  control  tlm 
covrtf  of  jnitiee.    (See  Erani  ;  SYcx)riiANTK.s  ; 

Iv  4  ' ,  Indfx  in  Oitil.  Alt.  s.  r.  ^ Y.fr) avi^fnov  and 

■Kopaantvh.)  That  friends  were  often  re<]ucsted  to 
plead,  net  en  aeeeont  of  aaj  incapacity  hi  the 
l>arty,  but  in  order  that  by  their  presence  they 
might  exert  an  iiiilucnc«>  on  the  bench,  is  evident 
fren  an  attentive  perusal  nf  the  orators.  In  leme 
cases  this  might  be  a  perfectly  legiti unite  course,  as 
where  a  defendant  charged  with  some  serious  crime 
called  a  man  of  bi^h  repulati<jn  to  sjK-sdc  in  his  be- 
half, and  pledge  hmieelf  thereby  that  he  believed 
the  charge  was  gronndleai.  With  eneh  view  Aes- 
chines,  ()n  his  trial  for  misconduct  in  the  embassy, 
prayed  the  aid  of  Eubulus  and  i'hocion,  the  latter 
of  whom  he  had  previously  called  ns  a  witaesa. 

(Ae.sch.  (h-  Fah.  U<t.        52,  ed.  Stcph.) 

Un  crimiual  trials  the  pmctice  with  respect  to 
advocates  was  much  the  same  at  hi  dvil  aetieoe; 
only  that  it  seems  to  have  been  more  common  to 
have  seTeral  speakers  en  the  part  of  the  prosecu- 
tion ;  and  in  causes  of  importance,  wherein  the 
stete  was  materially  iotereeted,  more  esfWciaUj  in 
those  wliieh  were  braoifbt  belbio  die  court  open  an 
ciVoyytXla,  it  was  luual  to  appomt  public  advo- 
cates (called  o'vy^Yt^NM,  avvimai^  or  Kari^Topoi)  to 
manage  the  prosecution.  Thua,  Pericles  was  ap- 
pointed, not  at  his  own  de'^;r>'.  to  jiAsisl  in  the  im- 
peachment of  Cimoii.  (I'iut  /VnW.  lU.)  Public 
prosecutors  were  choeen  by  the  people  to  bring  to 
tnai  Demoethfloee,  AnetogitaBtUMi  othen  charged 
with  having  reeeiTed  btitoe  ftwn  Harpalaa.  (Di- 
narch.  c.  Ihmnsih.  f)0,  DP,  ed.  Steph.)  In  ordinary 
cases  however  the  accuser  or  prosKUtor  (Korl^Yopos) 
wae  a  diatfaiet  permu  fima  tiba  ow^yopoi,  who  act- 
ed only  as  auxiliarj'  to  him.  It  might  be,  indeed, 
that  the  cvviiyopos  performed  the  meet  important 
part  at  the  trial,  as  Anytus  and  Lyoon  are  said  to 
have  done  on  the  trial  of  Socrates,  wht  rein  Melitiis 
was  prosecutor  ;  or  it  might  be  that  he  performed 
a  subordinate  ()art,  making  only  a  short  speech  in 
support  of  the  prosecution,  like  thoee  oi  Ljaiaa 
against  Epicmtes,  E^oclcs,  and  Phiteeimtaa,  whidi 
are  called  iirlKoyoi.  \\nt  however  tliis  might  be, 
he  was  in  point  of  taw  on  auxiliary  only,  and  was 
neither  entitled  to  a  shaie  of  the  rewanl  (if  nny) 
given  by  tl:i'  l:r'.-  tn  a  successful  acoiser,  nor  luible, 
on  the  otiier  liaiid,  to  a  penalty  of  a  thousand 
drachms,  or  the  iTifiia  consequent  Vpm  a  fiuluro 
to  get  a  fifth  partof  the  totea.  Here  we  must  dis- 
tinguish between  an  advocate  and  a  joint  prosecu- 
Uir.     The  latter  stood  !y  in  the  same  situa- 

tion OS  his  colleague,  just  as  a  co-plaintiff  in  a  civil 
action.  Tho  nanMa  of  both  would  appear  in  tha 
bill  (fi«^v»>,  both  wodd  aUoid  tho  Mmfim 
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and  would  in  short  hnre  the  snmc  righta  and  liabi- 
Utiea ;  iIm  flMcr  of  the  tire  only  haviny  |iriority  in 

cortnrn  innttfTs  nf  fom,  vach  as  tho  wfH^oXfjyieL. 
(Aiyum.  <>r.  Item,  c.  Androt.  Sy2.)  la  ibe  pro- 
w^njing  ligaintt  the  law  of  Leptinrt  there  were  two 
pmw>cntora,  Aphepaion  and  Cteaippuj  the  son  of 
Chabrias  ;  each  addre««ed  tho  court,  Aphepsi(«n 


first,  a*  U'ing  the  cliier 


had  liis  advocate. 


the  one  Phonnio,  the  other  Demoethenea,  wbo  telli 
■I  in  the  e«nlii«  tint  he  had  mdcrtdteii  to 

(ifxMk,  piirlly  fn>tn  a  onviction  of  the  irnpnlicy  (>f 
liie  Law,  and  partly  to  oblige  the  son  of  CluiLriuJ, 
who  would  have  1>ern  deprived  of  certain  privileges 
inherited  from  hit  father,  if  the  kw  had  taken  ef- 
fwt.    ( See  A  rgum.  453.) 

There  •eems  to  have  been  no  law  which  limited 
the  nmnber  ol  peneiii  who  might  ^pear  as  advo- 
calee,  dther  in  ptthlie  or  private  nm—  There 
\\M  however  this  praetical  liinit.\tinn,  that  as  the 
time  allowed  for  speak  tug  to  eitber  party  vim  mm- 
Muad  by  the  clepnydm,  if  either  chose  to  em- 
ploy a  friend  to  speak  for  him,  he  sutitnn  ted  so 
much  from  the  lemth  of  hu  own  s^Kiech  £u  he 
meant  to  leave  tm  that  of  his  friend,  and  the  whole 
tnae  allowad  vat  precisely  the  saai^  whaterar  the 
number  of  pmons  who  spoke  on  one  side.  Both 

ji;*rtieu  \v<  r>'  usually  nllmved  t"  iiiak'-  t'.vo  .*[xM?che«, 
the  phiintiff  beffiiming,  the  defendant  following, 
then  the  plahitur  raplyinf,  and  testly  the  defendant 

aL'aiii.  These  arr  often  railed  XiJ^ot  it(nWfpot  and 
birrtpoi  respectively,  but  are  n  ^t  tn  he  coufoiindetl 
witktba  mnfyttplatof  iivrtpoKoyiai^  which  might, 
and  ustially  did,  immediately  follow  the  speech  of 
the  party  in  whose  favour  they  were  mode,  though 
as  a  matter  of  arrangement  it  might  be  convenient 
•ometimes  to  Merve  the  speech  of  the  advocate  ibr 
the  reply,  in  whidi  case  the  wm^yt^mhi  Kiyt  and 
the  HffTfpot  X(57ot  wouM  be  the  tame.  (f^i  htiniaiMi, 
Alt.  Proe.  pp.  707—712,  715  ;  Platner,  /  Vmc  uhJ 
Kltip.  vol.  1.  pi.  91.) 

With  reitprct  tn  the  rti^tom  nf  pnKlucinp  friends 
to  speak  ia  luiligiition  of  daniag" »  or  p.ini-hmrut, 
sec  TiMRMA.     As  to  the  public  adviK-ate.<i  a|> 

Gintad  to  deAmd  the  old  lawa  before  the  Cotut  of 
ritatii,  aee  SrwDietrs,  Nomotrbtbs. 
The  fee  of  a  dnu  Inn  (tJ)  avyTTiopihOv)  mentioned 
by  Aristophanes  (i  etpae,  691)  was  probably  the 
iofli  paid  to  the  mtblic  ajlveeale  whaainwr  he  was 
pitiployed  on  honalf  of  the  state.  It  has  l>een 
•huwu  cUau'ly  by  S«:huDiajin,  that  Petit  x^ns  wron^ 
ia  supposing  that  the  orators  or  statesmen  who 
spoke  in  the  assembly  are  called  <nnrityopoi.  They 
are  always  distingtiished  by  the  title  of  IHrrop*t  or 
Si}^i-hyo^)oi,  or  if  th.  y  possessed  nun  h  inllu'  iice  willi 
the  Doople,  Si^uryaryol :  and  it  is  not  to  be  sop- 
poMQ  that  thcj  eonttitated  a  distinet  dam  of 
pt-rtnns  inasmuch  as  any  Athenian  citizen  was  at 
liberty  to  address  the  assembly  when  he  pleased  ; 
thongh,  ax  it  was  (baod  i»  prieHet  that  tm  pewse 
Bton  of  tlie  /3j;/ia  vaa  coTifined  to  a  few  persons  who 
were  best  titled  for  it  by  their  talcut  and  experi- 
ence, such  persons  aerjiiired  the  title  of  ^^op«r,  flcc 

{iMCkmit.  pp.107— lOd,  210.)  There  appears 
howaw  to  Mv«  been  (at  least  at'  ene  period)  a 

r^pilor  appointment  of  <rvy4fjfopoi^  ten  in  nttmljer, 
irith  whom  the  SchoUast  on  Aristophanes  {L  c.) 
eottftoaded  Uie  pknpn  or  cnlors.  For  what  pur- 
pose stich  len  evvliyopoi  wen^  ippr  -ntrr!.  i«  a  matter 
about  which  we  have  no  a^rtaui  intomiaiion.  Some 
think  they  were  officers  connected  with  the  board 
of  Soutauica  who  aaditad  ao^istcales*  acoomita. 


SYNORAPHE. 

Aristotle  {PoiU,  r\.  8)  says  the  authorities  to  whan 
magistrates  rcndend  their  acoonnu  were  called  in 

dome  of  the  Greek  rtat<'3  f^vvoi,\n  othcTS  X<r)rt«rr«X, 
ill  others  ffuinry'pot  or  ^^ctcuttoI,  and  the  author 
of  the  Lexieoti  Rhetoricum,  published  1^  Bekkcr 
(Armd,  i  dOlX  aqn  that  tha  Si^v^gari  wan 

wfihi  T^s  tvBvyai.  But  what  fort  of  aAsistanci-  did 
they  render?  Is  it  not  DiobaUe  that  they  per- 
Ihcned  tha  Aity  vhhsli  their  iMuaa  hnpotts, 
that  of  prosecuting  %x\ch  ninpistrnteji  as,  in  the  opi- 
uiuQ  uf  the  Logistoe,  had  rendered  an  unsatislactcirj 
account?  Axsf  iadindaal,  mdeed,  micht  pn-.'.  r 
charges  against  a  magistrate  when  the  time  tut 
rendering  his  account  had  arrived  ;  but  the  prosf^ 
cution  by  a  avvirjiopos  would  be  an  <w  tfffieto 
prooe6dto|[,  each  aa  the  Leigiitae  were  boaad  ta 
tnatitate,     they  had  anjr  rsaaon  to  saspcet  tha 

accdiintine  ]<\.t\\  fif  malversation  or  ml!«.otiduct. 
If  this  cuiijt^ure  be  well-foaoded,  it  is  not  imren- 
•onabie  to  suppose  that  these  ten  rsi  ii7S|^ei  veia 
no  other  than  the  public  advocates  who  were  em- 
ployed to  conduct  state  proscxuti^uu  of  a  diflicroit 
kind.  They  might  be  appointed  annually,  either 
by  lot  or  by  eleetkn  (aoeoffdiag  to  HarpoaatiaB, 

a.  V.  Ivrkyopoi).  Their  datiee  woald  he  mily 
oc<asiiinal,  and  they  would  receive  a  drathni 

their  fee  whenever  they  were  employed.  Biickh's 
conjeelm^  thai  tbqr  taeahad  a  diachm  a  day  ht 
every  day  of  hwriiMiWi  ii  nitbaat  mndt  founda- 
tion. (CL  R.  K.] 
SYNOBNEIA  (^vryAmi).  [H■BS^^5m, 

b.  ] 

SYNORAPHK  (ffvT^^CK^^^j),  signifiei  a  written 
cniitntct  ;  whereas  o'ui'^^^iin)  and  irvftSiKeuov  do  not 
necessarily  import  that  the  contiact  is  in  writing  ; 
and  1^10X07(0  la,  strictly  speaking,  a  vcihal  i^iea* 
meiif.  Pollux  explains  the  word,  irvr&I^Ktf  fyw 
fpcupos^  bfiaXaryla  tYffo^S  (,vui.  l4t))' 

At  Athens  importiHit  contracts  were  usually  re- 
dnc.>d  to  writing  ;  such  a*  le.-vses  (M«r#cf<7*it).  li  nns 
of  ninney,  and  all  executory  agreements,  whcrf  cer- 
tain conditions  were  to  be  p<nformed.  The  rent, 
the  rate  of  iatereM,  with  other  conditions,  and  alee 
the  penalties  fer  bnadi  of  eonttact  ( tmrlfu*  rkiit 
Tf)$  airyypaipTii)  were  [vartuiilarly  mentioned.  The 
names  of  the  witnesses  and  the  sureties  (if  any) 
were  specified.  The  whole  was  eottiained  ia  a 
little  taldct  of  vmx  or  wood  {$iS\!av rirypa^ fiartTor, 
sometimes  double,  5ts-ryx<»*'),  which  waji  seiiled, 
and  deposited  with  some  third  person,  mutually 
agreed  ou  between  the  parties.  (Isocvstt  TVapoi 
362,  ed.  Steph.  ;  IVmos.  «?.  Apal.  fl©8,  W4,  ft 
I >ti iin/stfi .  I'JK,'!.)  A  1  I  v  i  i ; |)lc  of  .a  contract  on  a 
bottomry  loan  (rovruc^  ov77pa^)  will  be  found 
hi  Deamth.  t.  LmeHU  0361,  when  tho  tmw  are 
rarrfnlly  dmwn  up,  and  there  is  n  drt  lanition  .it 
the  end,  Kvpi(^T*^v  it  vt^  roi^rwi'  aXXit  fci^Siy 
•Iwi  TTiz  avyypiupvs,  **  which  i^p-eement  shall  be 
valid,  anythmg  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.** 

Anything  might  form  the  subject  of  a  written 
contract  — a  release  {&(}>t(Ti%)^  a  settlement  of  di*- 
putet  (MXaou),  the  givnig  up  of  a  sfatve  to  be  ex> 
amhied  hy  tor  tare,  or  any  otJur  aeeepied  dudlenfa 
(wp^jcAi^ir)  ;  in  short,  any  matter  when  in  the 
contnctii^  parties  thought  it  safer  to  have  docu- 
mentary endence  of  the  terms.  'EcSiS^rai  dr- 
Splavra  Kari  (Tvyypaipi)!'  is,  to  give  an  onkr  fi  r 
the  making  of  a  statue  of  ct  rt- lin  dimensions,  of  a 
certain  fii^ion,  at  a  certain  price,  <Vc^  as  specified 
in  tha^giwnwnt.  (Dtnoath.  <k  Cor.  26&)  No 
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fw\rt5colar  form  of  words  was  nccoBsary  tonmke  the 
i;;  ".ruinent  valid  in  point  of  law,  the  Bok-  nLjvct 
being  to  funiUh  good  evidence  of  Uie  parties*  in- 
tentidn.  Tbe  agnement  itidf  wm  widiwit 
any  writing  ;  and  WDuld  form  the  ground  of  an  ac- 
tion again>t  the  party  who  broke  it,  if  it  could  be 
Boilicicntly  provdL  HmcB  it  ms  tfie  practice  to 
have  witnencs  to  a  parol  afrwment.  The  law  de- 
clared Kvpias  flnu  riiS  vpdt  iXA^Aovt  i/xoXoylas^ 

hM  iramioi  fiapripttp  wotiiawvTeu.  (Dcmiibth.  e. 
FiatmfpA042ta,limen,«tAifm.  11C2,  ci>i«m«. 
ma,  &  Mbr.  869.)  It  tMUtt  that  for  the  nuuii' 
tcnance  of  an  fixwopuni  S/mj  it  was  nccr^smj  to  have 
a  written  contract.  (Demoath.  c  Zenoik.  H82.) 

Bankers  were  perwmiof  «Kteiwiv«  credit,  and 
IkuI  peculiar  confidviicc  reposed  in  thptn.  Thoy 
wtTie  (ilti'n  chi>6cMi  as  the  Ui.»[>06itarics  of  agree- 
ments and  other  d(M:nments.  Mouey  was  put  mto 
their  handa  without  ajogr  acknowledgiiMiit,  and 
ofkeB  withoat  witneasea.  They  entered  tbeaa  and 
also  the  loans  made  liy  thnns^'lves  to  others  in 
their  books,  makine  memoranda  {inrofuHiftttra)  of 
any  imfwitaiit  partteolnra.  SvA  antiies  were  re- 
garded as  strong  evidence  in  mrr'^  of  justice, 
fjunties  were  usually  required  by  ilu  ni  on  making 
loans.  (Isocr.  7Vn/ws.  369,  ed.  Stepli.  ;  Denxath. 
c  ApaL  894,  jvo  Phorm.  950,  e.  Tlmolh, 

IIR5,  c.  Pkonn.  908  ;  Biickh,  I'uhL  Earn,  (/ 
Aihrnf,  p.  128,  2d  ed.)* 

Xvyjfw^  deuotcs  an  inslmment  signed  by  both 
«r  alt  u«  contracting  partJoa.  Xeyaypa^ov  is  a 
men-  acknowlcdpnientliy  one  parly.  ^.vyypi^^aaQcu 
irvfYftoipiiP  or  aw^Kf)*  is  to  dtiiw  up  the  contract, 
VTtnitvaa9iu  to  seal  it,  Ann^Tr  to  cancel,  iytX.4(T6cu 
to  take  it  up  firom  the  person  with  whom  it  was 
deposited,  for  the  purpose  of  cancelling,  when  it 
was  no  longer  of  any  use.  'Twayo'iydy,  to  break 
tlia  aeal  dandaatinely  (or  aome  finudulent  purpose, 
■a  to  alter  xh»  tenna  of  the  imtnmient,  or  erase  or 
destroy  sonio  material  part,  or  even  the  wh'jle, 
thereof  {lurttypdnptwotita'P^tiptur).  [SvMua- 
LAXON.]  r&ILK.] 

SVNOI  KIA  ((Tvyo'tKia  or  (rvroiN^o-ta),  a  fes- 
Uval  celebrated  every  year  at  Athens  on  the  16th 
of  Hecatombaeon  in  honour  of  Athena.  It  was 
beiioTad  to  have  been  inttitated  by  Theaens  to 
comineaioittte  the  eoneentration  of  the  goTcmment 
of  the  varion*  tivvus  if  Atti.a  and  Atlien?. 
(Thncvd.  iiL  15  ;  Steph.  By*.  «.  v.  'A^^m*.) 
Aeeordiiif  to  the  Sdioliaat  on  Anstophanes  (Pajr^ 
9fi5)  an  nnblw^dy  B.icrifico  was  on  thi^t  day  oftVred 
to  the  goddea*  of  peace  (e/f>^nj).  This  festival, 
which  Plutarch  (Thcs.  24)  calls  fifroUia,  is  men- 
tkiaed  both  by  him  and  by  Thucydidea  aa  atiU  held 
in  their  days.  (Compare  Meyer,  tU  Bom,  damnKU. 
p.  120.)  [T>.  S.] 

SYNOI'KIA  ((Tvroucta)  diffcii  from  oUia  in 
thia :  that  the  latter  ia  a  dwdlinf-heaae  lor  a 
single  family  :  the  fonner  adapted  to  hold  sercral 
fiimiliei;.  a  lod){iny-h«>nse,  ««.»r<Aj,  aa  the  Homnns 
would  say.  Thi-  distinetion  is  thus  expressed  hy 
Aeschincs  (c.  Tmardu  W,  ed.  Steph.):  SaevfUy 

rxovtri,  VHMiailar  uak^Wf  tmw  f  immtti, 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  apecohtioii  bi  the 

buiM;ii^'  nri  i  letting  of  hongci  at  Athens.  (Xe- 
noph.  OeeuM.  til  1.)  The  ludging-liutues  were  let 
moat] J  to  teeigners  who  came  to  Athens  on  busi- 
ness, and  rspocially  to  the  ^/rootoi,  whom  the  law 
did  not  allow  to  no^uirc  real  property,  and  who 
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ion; 


therefore  conld  not  purchase  hooaet  of  their  own. 
(Demceth.  pro  Phnrm.  !»4ti.)  As  they,  with  their 
fiuniliea,  formed  a  popuktioo  of  about  45,000,  the 
number  of  mawurfai  mitit  hata  been  oonaidereble. 
Pasion,  the  banker,  had  a  lodging-hotue  valued  at 
iOO  mioas.  Xenophon  recommended  that  the 
niroueet  abonld  be  encouraged  to  inyeat  their 
money  in  hotisea,  and  that  leave  should  be  grant«^ 
to  the  most  respectable  to  build  and  become  hou«e. 
proprietors  (oiKoSofirjvafiims  #7iccirrij«r0<u,  de 
Vtetig.  ii.  6.)  The  WrcXsa  kboored  ander  no 
anch  diaabOity  t  fiw  Lyafaa  and  hw  brother  Pole- 
marchus,  who  lieloiK-ed  to  that  cli«j,  were  th.- 
owners  of  three  bottles.  The  value  of  houses  mucit 
have  varied  according  to  the  ate,  the  build,  the 
situation,  and  other  circTrmstances.  Those  in  the 
city  were  more  valuable  than  thoae  in  the  I'eiraeeus 
or  the  cotmtry,  cae>eri$  parilnu.  Two  cotmting- 
houses  are  mentioned  by  Immob  (ft*  Hagm.  kar. 
88,  ed.  Steph.)  as  yielding  a  retam  of  rather  more 
than  )|i  p<T  rent  interest  on  the  pnrchnsc-n]nney. 
iitit  this  pmbably  was  much  below  the  averace; 
The  summer  seaaoit  waa  the  most  profitable  ror 
the  lettincf  of  houses,  when  merchants  and  other 
visitors  docked  to  Athens.  The  rent  was  CMn- 
monly  paid  by  tha  nenth.  Lodging-hooMa  were 
frequently  taken  on  speculation  by  persems  called 
vauKKiipoi  or  trroBnoixoi^  who  made  a  profit  by 
underletting  them,  and  sonii-times  for  not  very 
reputable  purposes.  (Isaeus,  de  PhUiocL  kcr.  50, 
ed.  Steph.)  Hesychias  explaina  th*  word  pa^SaAif- 
pot,  6  ovyoutitu  vpottrrtts:  see  also  Harpocration, 
«.  r.  Some  derive  the  word  from  vaiit :  but  it  is 
more  probable  that  it  was  given  aa  a  aort  af  nick- 
name to  the  class,  when  they  first  apnmg  up.  (See 
Stephan.  T^sifar.  6608  ;  Keiske,  fndejt  in  Or, 
Att.  s.  V.  2ucoiK(a  :  Bdckh,  PM,  Scotk  r  f  Atlma^ 
pp.  65,  141,  2d  ed.)  [C.  R.K.} 

SYNTAGMA  {Hwrvffui).  [Exnacirua,  p. 
488,  a.1 

SYNTAXEIS  (<r»priitis),  [Svnw>hi.J 
SYNTKI.KFA  (awriKM).  [TriISAKCHU.! 
SY.N  I  H  K'CH  (avyOvKn).  fSYMnor. AKov.] 
SY'N THESIS,  a  garment  frequently  woni  at 
dinner,  and  sometimes  also  on  other  occasions.  As 
it  waa  inconvenient  to  wear  the  tcfja  at  table  .on 
accotmt  ef  its-many  ibida,  it  waa  costomarr  to  hare 
dresses  especially  ajiiirnpriated  to  this  jmriMijie, 
called  rttUt  eoentUori<ii;  or  coetiotorta  (Marc  x.  U7. 
12,  xiv.  135  ;  Petr.  21),  ^mtibUona  (Petr.  30),  or 
St/7ilfifsi's.  The  Synllubis  is  commonly  explained 
to  be  a  looje  kind  uf  rube,  like  the  r:illium  ;  but 
Becker  {Callus^  vol  i.  p.  37)  supposes  from  a  coni- 
pariam  of  a  pMWge  of  Dion  Caiaiaa  (btiii  13) 
with  one  of  SuetflninafATer.  61)  deaeribing  the  dress 
of  Ni  ro,  that  it  must  have  het'n  a  kind  of  tunic,  an 
indumentum  rather  than  an  amktttt.  £AMiCTt;s.l 
That  it  waa,  however,  an  easy  and  eanftctable  kind 
of  dress,  as  we  should  say,  seems  to  be  evident 
from  its  use  at  table  above  mentioned,  and  also 
from  ita  being  worn  by  all  cliuies  at  the  SATOlt- 
NALta,  a  leaicn  of  univental  rebizaticm  and  enjoy- 
ment (Mart  STT.  1,  141,  vi.  24.)  More  thim 
this  resjiectinp  its  form  wc  rannot  say  :  it  waa 
usually  dyed  with  some  colour  (Mart  ii.  46,  x. 
79\  and  was  not  white  like  the  toga. 

The  word  Synthesis  is  also  applied  to  a  set  of 
wearing  apparel  or  a  complete  wardrobe.  (Dig.  31. 
tit  3.  s.  38.)  This  use  of  the  word  agrees  better 
with  its  etymology  {<riiwOt<rti,  ovm'&iUM)  than  tho 
one  mentioned  above.  (Becker,  /,  e.) 
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SYRINX  (ff«V>«7(\  the  PauN  ri[M%  or  Pandean 
Pipe,  WM  the  appropriate  niiuical  in»tnin>cnt  of 
the  Araiduu  and  other  Qreckn  •bepherd«»  and  wm 
tcfwded  bjr  tli«m  the  bventian  ef  Pun,  their 
tutol.iry  c""'  (Virir.  Ftur.  ii.  vili.  24),  who  was 
•omeUiues  heard  piavtng  upon  it  {jtv^iorrot:  lec 
ThMcrit.  L  a.  14, 16  ;  SdboL  imlocx  Lm^m,  W. 
27),  lu  thrr  itnn^ned, on  mount  MAciiahis.  (I'ans. 
viii.  nn.  §  .5.)  It  WM  of  CDUne  attnbutctl  to  Fau- 
iiiis  who  wna  the  K\mc  widi  PiMB.  (Har.Cbn*.  L 
17.  10.)  When  the  Roman  poeta  had  occaaion  to 
mention  it,  they  called  xXfiMuta  (Virg.  liuf.  u.  3fi, 
iii.  22,  25  ;  Hor.  Carm,  ir.  12.  10  ;  0\  u\.  Met. 
TiiL  192.  xiii.  784  ;  Mart  m.  63  ;  TibuU.  I  b. 
30.)  It  was  abo  tarlooatydcMiniwted  aeeording 
to  the  m.nti'rial!«  of  which  it  wiu  constructed, 
whether  of  cane  (tcMmi  artmdimt,  \\t^.  live.  vi.  8  ; 
HooL  //jnMi.ni/*aiM,15;  wotfuvitf  tardvt,  Bninck, 
Amal.  i.  4l!fi\  nod  (r-il imn,  Vin:.  Ittu-.  i.  10,  iL 
34,  V.  2  ;  KdAofiot,  Thi-ocriu  viii.  21  ;  Longiit, 
L  4X  or  hemlock  {dcuia,  Virg.  Due.  v.  US).  In 
gBBOsl  aeven  boUow  atena  o£  tbeae  planta  vcre 
fttled  tofiether  hy  mnm  at  wax,  haring  been  pre- 
Tioaaly  Liii  to  ihi'  i>r<>|M>r  lengths  and  adjusted  to 

to  form  an  ocuve  (Virg.  Due.  ii.  32,  36) ;  bat 
aooMtiflMa  nhie  wm  admitted,  giving  an  equal 
nnmHcr  of  not<-«.  (Thonorit.  viii.  1 8 — 22.)  Another 
refinemout  in  the  conatruction  of  this  inatruinent, 
which,  ho  nrcTcr,  waa  Bvalj  piaetiaod,  waa  to  ar- 
lange  the  pipea  in  a  curre  ao  aa  to  tit  the  form  of 
the  lip,  inatead  of  arranging  them  in  a  plnne. 
(TheocriU  L  129.)  A  syrinx  of  eight  reeds  is 
ahovn  in  the  gKBk  ugurou  on  pai^  846.  The  an. 
nexed  woodcut  ia  ttten  from  a  baa-relief  in  the 
rolli'ction  nt  Appledurconilw  in  the  Isle  of  Wiirht 
{Aim*.  Wortiejfamum^  pL  9.)  It  repreaenta  Pan 
Ndiaing  at  the  entmnee  of  the  cave,  which  was 
di'<li( afid  to  him  in  the  Acropolis  nt  Athrns.  lie 
holds  in  his  ri;,'ht  hand  a  drinking- hum  [IIuvtun] 
and  in  bis  left  n  syrinx,  whidi  It  ttlWlgthflied  hj 
two  tnuHTcne  baoda. 


The  ancienta  always  considered  the  Pon^  Pipe 
ns  a  rustic  inatrament,  chiefly  used  by  thoee  wno 
tended  flucks  and  herds  (Horn.  //.  xviii.  5'2G  ; 
Apoll.  Uhod.  i.  577  ;  Dion  vs.  Perieg.  9'J6  ;  Longus, 
i.  2,  L  14—16,  ii.  24— 2G)  ;  but  also  admitted  to 
ttjguJata  the  dance.  {Uc».Scmt.  278.)  The  Ly- 
diana,  wheae  troope  marched  to  military  music, 
rnipld'. nl  t!ii«  to-.  t!,,-r  with  other  instruments  fur 
the  purpoae.  (Herod,  i.  17.)  Tbia  inatniOMni  waa 
the  erifh  of  the  organ  [HT»mAOtA). 

Thi'  trnn  (Tvptyl  wa*  nl»o  applied  to  IcTels,  or 
narrow  subterroaeaQ  f^Mngi^^  made  cither  in 
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scATching  for  metal*,  in  miiiinc  at  the  sirge  of  .i 
citv  (Polvaen.  v.  17),  or  in  fi>nning  cawcomhs  fur 
the  d«uL  (  Ael im,  //.  A.  vi  43,  zvi.  1 6.)  ^J.  Y.J 
SYRMA  {(rvp^ia\  which  prc^ly  meana  that 
which  is  dmwn  or  drajiged  (from  avpv),  is  aiiplii-ii 
to  a  dress  with  a  train.    The  lung  Peploa  worn  bj 
the  Tmjnn  matrona  waa  conaeqnendj  a  drma  aema 
what  of  thi^  kfiid.  C//.  vi.  442.)  ThcS 
CUT,  waa  inure  mfieually  the  n.ame  of  the  drcse 
worn  by  the  tragic  actors,  which  had  a  train  to  it 
trailing  npon  the  ground  ;  whence  the  word  is  ex- 
plained by  Pollux  (vii.  C7),  aa  a  rfoeytKhv  t^ip^fta 
^wiffvpoutfoy,  and  is  alluded  to  hf  llcnsa  (ilr. 
I'oet.  215),  in  the  words, 

  tmxitqne  rngns  per  pulpitn  vestem. 

(Compare  Juv.  viii.  229.)  Hence  we  find  Syrma 
used  metaphorically  for  tngedjr  itad£  (Jar.  xv. 
30  ;  Mart.  iv.  49.) 

SYSSl'TIA  {(Tuffalria).  The  custom  of  ukinf 
the  principal  meal  of  the  day  in  public  pcvvailed 
extenaiveljr  amoQgit  the  Oreeka  from  vciy  aatljr 
agea.  It  exiated  not  only  with  the  Spartana  and 
Cn  Unis  niiinii:.'.t  1..  tli  of  whom  it  \s:i»  k<  j.;  up  till 
couiparatively  recent  times,  but  also  at  Megam  io 
the  i^e  of  Theognia  (v.  305),  and  at  Cerinth  in 
the  time  of  P(  ri  lu  i  r,  w  ho  it  seems  nboli.^hcd  the 
pnictire  as  being  la^ourahlc  to  ari»tocr7icy.  ( .\ri»L 
/W.  V.  0.  §  2.)  Nor  was  it  contined  toilie  Ileilonic 
nation  :  for  according  to  Aristotle  (I'aL  viL  9),  it 
prevailed  ttill  earlier  amongst  the  Ocnotriana  in 
the  south  of  Italy,  and  also  at  Cartluige,  the  po- 
litical and  aocial  iuatitutiona  of  which  atate  reaem* 
bled  thoee  of  Sparta  and  Cretcu  (/U  iL  8.)  The 
origin  of  the  usn^e  cannot  be  historicall}'  e*t.il>- 
lished  ;  but  it  sci-ina  reasonable  to  refer  it  to  infant 
or  intriarchal  commoaitiea,  the  members  of  which 
being  intimately  connected  by  t!ie  ti<  s  of  a  cl<»ic 
political  union  and  kindred,  may  iiatiiniily  bo  su{>- 
|Kig  d  to  have  lived  together  almoat  as  members  of 
the  same  iamilj.  JQat  however  and  wherever  ii 
originated,  the  natmal  tendeDcjr  of  mch  a  practice 
was  to  bind  the  citizens  of  a  state?  in  the  closeit 
union  ;  and  accotdingljr  we  find  that  at  Sparta, 
Lycurgoa  availed  himaalf  ef  H  frr  thia  parp«ee, 
though  we  cannot  determine  with  any  ci-rtainty 
whether  be  introduced  it  there,  or  merely  fxrpe- 
tuated  and  regulated  an  institution,  which  tba 
Spartana  brooght  with  them  from  their  mother- 
country-  and  retained  at  Sparta  as  being  suiuble  to 
their  position  and  agreeable  to  tht  ir  u-iticnal  habita. 
The  latter  auppoaition  is  perhapa  the  more  probable. 
The  Cratan  xmma  Aziateide  (/^>JL  viL  9)  attribntca 
to  Minos;  this,  however,  may  be  consid'Ttd  rather 
**  the  philosopher's  opinion  than  as  an  historical 
tradition  :  "  but  the  institution  w»»  confessedly  of 
so  high  antiquity,  that  the  IVloponnesian  col.ini.sts 
may  well  be  sup(>osed  to  have  found  it  nlrr  ady 
existing  in  Crete,  even  if  there  had  been  no  Dorian 
!*ottlers  in  the  island  before  them.  (Tbiriwall^ 
//ijrf.  o/  (irefce^  vol.  i.  p.  287.) 

'i  he  Cn-tjuj  name  for  the  Syvsitia  was  'Afip*M 
(Arist.  I'oL  ii.  7),  the  aingidar  of  which  ia  mod  to 
denote  the  baildinf;  or  public  hall  where  they  wcfv 
given.  This  title  affords  of  itself  a  sufHcient  indi- 
cation that  they  were  contined  to  men  and  youths 
only  :  a  conduaion  justified  and  supported  by  aU 
the  authorities  on  the  subject  (PiaL  Le^  yi.  p. 
780,  d.)  It  is  not  however  improbable,  as  Iloeck 
((Will,  vol.  iii.  p.  123)  suggests,  that  in  some  of 
the  lAtrian  states  tb«s  were  ajssitia  of  the  jooag 
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nnmarried  women  as  well  as  of  tlw  mm.  (Gmaii. 
Pindar,  I'tjth.  ix.  18.)  All  tht  aJuU  citiscns 
fNurtook  of  the  public  meals  amongst  the  Cretans, 
nd  wen  divided  into  eompeniee  or  ne«ei,** 

called  'Eraipiai,  or  •ometimos  krlpua.  (Athen.  iv. 
IK  148.)  These  divisions  wi  re  perhaps  originally 
confined  to  persona  of  the  same  house  and  kindred, 
but  afterwards  any  Taomcies  in  them  were  filled 

at  the  dLacrt'ljyn  of  the  members.  (Hoeck,  vol. 
iii.  p.  126.)  The  dirinity  worshipped  under  the 
psme  of  Zdtt  'Erw^tSpt  (Uetych. «.  e.)  was  consi- 
deied  to  praaide  over  tkem. 

According  to  Dosiadas,  who  wrote  a  history  of 
Crete  (Athen.  L  t),  there  were  in  every  town  of 
the  island  (vomraxeS)  two  public  buildings,  one  for 
the  lodgini;  n''  «tmi7T9  {Kotfvi)'r-i}f>iov),  the  other 
a  conunon  h;iil  {avhptioy)  fur  the  citizcua.  In  the 
iHtler  of  these  the  syssitia  were  given,  and  in  the 
iqqMT  part  of  it  were  placed  two  tables  for  the  en- 
t^tamment  of  foreign  guests  (itPMol  rpivfCai), 
a  circmnstaiicc  deserviiii?  o'  notice,  as  indic.'itiiig 
the  extent  to  which  the  Dorians  of  Crete  encou- 
raged  mntiiBl  faiterooane  and  hospitality.  Then 
came  the  tables  of  the  citizcim.  nut  besides  these 
there  was  also  a  third  table  on  the  right  of  the  en- 
trance dedicated  to  Zths  (('wot,  and  perhaps  used 
for  the  paipoie  of  nudtiof  efiierbigi  and  libatieu  to 
the  god. 

The  Syssitia  of  the  Cretans  were  distinguished 
umplicity  and  tempeimiice.  The/  alwajrs  tat  at 
their  taUce,       in  later  ^eo,  when  the  cnstom 

of  reclining  had  been  introduced  at  Sparta.  (Cic. 
jtro  Mttr.  '6b.)  The  enterlaiiuueiit  began  with 
ptajerto  the  gods  and  libations.  (Athen.  ir.  p. 
Nil,  e,)  Each  of  thi"  nrinlt  citizens  received  an 
equal  portion  of  fiire,  with  the  exception  of  the 
**  Aidion,**  or  **  Maeler  of  the  Tables,"  who  was 
fcriiaps  m  ancient  timm  one  of  the  Kic/iM,  and 
more  recently  a  member  of  the  ytpuvia  or  eonncil. 
This  nuij,'istr.\te  reci-ived  a  fourfold  portion  ;  "one 

as  a  common  citizen,  a  second  as  President,  a  third 
for  the  hottse  er  hnilding,  a  ftwtli  lor  the  fhnu« 

ture  "  (t«v  ffKfvut',  Ileraclid.  Pont,  iii.):  an  ex- 
pression from  which  it  would  seem  that  the  ciu% 
ef  the  hnildiag  and  the  provision  of  the  necessary 
utensils  and  furniture  devolved  upon  hiro.  The 
management  of  all  the  tables  was  mider  the  super- 
intendence of  a  female  of  free  birth  (^  »pof<mj«cura 
T^s  inwirlas  who  roeniy  to«jt  the  best 

five  and  ptesented  it  to  die  citiMn  who  was  most 
eminent  in  council  or  the  field.  She  had  three  or 
four  male  aisistaate  luuier  her,  each  of  whom  again 
waa  provided  with  two  nenial  aervaate  (c«iXiri^> 
poi,  or  wood- carriers).  Strangers  were  scn-ed 
before  the  citizens,  and  even  before  the  Archuu  ur 
President.  (Herad.  Pont  /.  c.)  On  each  of  the 
tables  was  placed  a  cop  of  mixed  wine,  from  which 
the  messmates  of  the  same  company  drank.  At 
the  close  of  the  repast  this  was  replenished,  but  all 
intemperance  was  strictly  forbidden  by  a  specixU 
kw.    (Pbt.  ^MMW,  p.  26/>.> 

Till  thej'  had  reached  their  eighteenth  rear,  when 
they  were  clas^d  in  the  dycAoi,  the  youths  accom- 
panied their  fathers  to  the  svfsitia  alon^  with  the 
orphans  of  the  deceased.  (I^oeck,  vol.  iiL  p.  185.) 
In  some  places  the  youngest  of  the  orphans  waited 
on  the  men  ;  in  others  this  mtva  d4>ne  hy  all  the 
boyi.  (Kphor.  ap.  i^rab.  x.  p.  i83i,)  When  not 
thus  engaged,  they  were  Mated  near  ta  the  men 
on  a  lower  bencli,  and  recei\ed  oidy  a  half  portion 
of  mctU :  the  eldest  of  the  orphans  appear  to  have 
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rreeived  the  same  quantity  as  tlie  men,  but  of  a 
plainer  description  of  fare.  (AthcD.  IV.  p.  143.) 
The  boys  like  the  men  had  alto  ft  «ttp  of  mixed 
wine  in  eoonnon,  which  however  waa  not  reple* 

nished  when  emptied.  During  the  repast  a  general 
cheerfulness  and  gaiety  prevailed,  which  were  ea* 
livened  and  kept  np  by  music  and  sindng.  (Ahs 
man,  ap.  Strab.  I.  <•.)  It  was  followed  by  conversa- 
tion, which  was  first  directed  to  the  public  atfiiirs 
of  tile  state,  and  afterwards  turned  on  valiant  deeda 
in  war  and  the  exploita  of  illustrious  men,  whose 

C raises  might  animate  the  younger  hearers  to  an 
onourable  emulation.  While  listening  to  this  con- 
versation, the  youths  seem  to  have  been  arranged 
in  classes  {iySp*la\  each  of  which  was  phieed 
under  the  superintendence  of  an  officer  {vcuSovSfio<i) 
especially  appointed  for  this  purpose  ;  so  that  the 
syssitia  were  thus  made  to  serve  tmpormat  pelilieBt 
and  edocationat  ends. 

In  most  of  the  Cretan  citiee,  the  expenses  of  the 
syssitia  were  defrayed  out  of  the  revenues  of  the 
public  lands  and  the  tribute  paid  by  the  Perioeci, 
the  money  arising  from  whien  was  applied  partly 
to  the  service  of  the  gods,  and  partly  to  the  main- 
tfiiaiice  of  ail  the  citizens  both  male  and  fenuUe. 
(Arist  Pol.  ii.  7.  4)  ;  so  that  in  this  respect  there 
might  be  no  difference  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor.  From  the  statement  of  Aristotle  compared 
with  Dosiadas  (Athen.  /.  o.),  it  appears  probable 
that  each  individual  received  his  aepatate  abare  of 
the  pablic  revennee,  out  of  whieh  he  paid  his  qnota 
to  the  pnbllc  table,  and  provided  with  the  rest  for 
the  sttp^Mtt  of  the  fetuales  of  his  family.  This 
practice  however  does  not  appear  to  have  prevailed 
exclusively  at  all  timers  nrd  in  all  the  cities  of 
Crete.  In  Lyttus,  for  ni.-.uince,  a  colony  from 
Spnrta,  the  custom  was  ditVerent:  the  citizens  of 
that  town  eontribnted  to  their  re^wctive  ubiee  n 
tenth  of  the  prodnee  of  their  eatates  ;  a  practice 
which  may  be  siijtposed  to  have  obtained  in  other 
cities,  where  the  public  domoins  were  not  sufficient 
to  defiray  the  ehaifes  of  the  syssitia.  BnC  both  at 
Lyctus  and  elsewhere,  tlie  poon  r  citizeui?  were  In 
all  probability  supporu-d  at  the  public  cost. 

In  connection  nrith  the  accottnta  given  by  the 
ancient  authors  respecting  the  Cretan  syssitia  there 
arises  a  question  of  some  difficulty,  vis.  how  could 
one  building  accommodate  the  adult  citizens  and 

youths  of  Mtcb  towns  as  Lyctus  and  Oortyna? 
The  qoettlen  admits  of  only  two  selatioitt :  we  are 

either  mi-iinfomied  with  respect  to  there  being  only 
one  building  in  each  town  used  as  a  common  hall, 
or  the  number  of  Dorian  citiacna  in  each  town 
must  have  been  comparatively  very  small. 

The  SparUn  Syssitia  were  in  the  main  so  similar 
to  those  of  Crete  that  one  said  to  be  borrowed 
from  the  other*  (Arist  PoL  ii.  7.)  In  later  timea 
they  were  called  ftMrtOy  or  the  **  spare  meals,**  a 
U-rm  wliith  is  probably  a  curni[)tion  of  (^iAiVia,  tho 
love-feasts,  a  word  corresponding  to  the  Cretan 
Irat^s&L  fOottliiq^  oiArut.  Oroon.  p.  190;  Mill- 
!er.  Dor.  iv.  .3.  §  Ji.)  Anciently  tliey  were  called 
iwhpua,  as  in  Crete,  (i'luL  Lt^ur.  12.)  They 
differed  from  the  Cretan  in  the  following  respects. 
Instead  of  the  expenses  of  the  tables  being  defrayed 
out  of  the  public  revenues,  every  head  of  a  family 
wiis  oliligi-d  to  contrilmte  ;i  certiuu  portion  at  his 

own  cost  and  charge ;  those  who  were  not  able  to 
do  so  were  exclnded  from  the  public  tables.  (Afist. 

Pol.  ii.  7.  4.)  The  sneat*  wt  re  divided  into  cnm- 
panies  generally  of  hftccn  persons  each,  and  all 
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VMtacict  were  filled  up  hy  )>al1nt,  in  whirh  nnani- 
BOQS  eonient  nai  lI)(i:^pM)»lllle  for  election.  No 
pmoni,  not  even  the  kings,  wrrp  allowed  whit  wtu 
tailed  an  i^tttro$  iiftipa  ( Heirch.  a.  r.)  or  excused 
from  attendaaca  at  the  public  ublo«,  except  for  wmia 
•atitfactorj  reason,  na  when  1 1  c  i,"  1  in  «  wurifice, 
or  •  chase,  in  which  latter  caae  the  indiridual  was 
wqulred  to  tend  a  prraent  to  bit  tabla  (Phc  L  e. 
Aifif,  c.  10.  )  K.u  h  p.  rnoii  was  inppliM  with  a 
cup  of  mixed  wine,  whuh  «a«  filled  a|pun  when 
nqaired}  but  drinking;  to  esceas  ifW  piohibited  at 
Spnrta  as  w.  11  as  in  Crete.  The  repast  wa«  of  a 
plain  and  kiniple  character,  nnd  the  cuntrihiitinri  (if 
each  roembi'r  of  a  mess  or  ^«i5it»ji  was  settled  by 
kv.  (Wachaouilh,  toL  ti.  pt.  u.  p.  S4,  1st  cd. ; 
Plot/.  The  priadiMl  dish  was  the  ftdXmt 
(uiuSs  or  Mfuk  bn)th,  with  pork.  (Athen.  iv.  p. 
141.)  The  iwdiK\op  ot  aftemeal  (Crom  iho  Doric 
ifirAeK,  ft  meal)  wm  however  men  raried,  and 

richly  lupplifd  by  pr»  5i-nt»  of  pT»ii>e,  {wxiltry.  fni't, 
&&,and  iitiior  d<  iicacics  which  no  one  was  allowi-d 
to  porch. is<-.  Moreover,  the  mtaftainnicnt  was 
enlivened  by  cheerful  conremtion,  though  on 
public  matters.  (Xen.  Rep.  hmm.  t.  6.)  Siri'^- 
ing  aNo  was  frequently  intnidinf  i1,  .it  m-  li.iiu 
frwu  Alcnaa  (Fntg.  31),  that  ''at  the  banquets 
•nd  drinkiny  eatertaiameata  of  the  men  U  was  fit 
for  the  ;.'i:.'»ts  to  sing  the  jao.in.'*  The  armnge- 
iiients  were  under  the  s«p«riut«ndence  of  the 
Polenuudiaw 

The  use  and  purposes  of  thf  institutions  di*- 
scribcd  above  are  very  man  t  «t,  Tiiey  united 
the  cilixens  by  the  clo»r.t  ti<  i  if  intimacy  and 
anton,  naking  them  consider  tbemaelvas  as  asm 
ben  of  ODO  fiunily,  and  ehildmi  of  oae  and  the 
Mine  mother,  the  state.  Tht  y  m.iiiKained  a  strict 
and  perfect  si-paFation  between  the  higher  aad  the 
•objed  cUuses  both  al  Sparta  aad  ta  Crete,  and 
kept  up  in  till-  fi>rri!"r  i  <  on«cii<tt.M)e«<  of  th.-ir  su- 
pi-riur  worth  and  olalMii,  togetlier  with  a  strone: 
fooling  of  nationality.  At  Sparta  also  they  were 
MBiiMBtljr  useful  in  a  miiitaiy  pobt  of  view,  for 
tko  ■iinperi  of  the  sjssitia  were  fiHined  into  cor- 
respMiding  milit.iry  divisions,  and  fought  together 
in  the  field,  as  they  had  lived  together  at  hone, 
with  man  bnmy  and  a  keener  eensa  of  rtaiao 
(a*5[^t^,  than  conld  have  been  the  case  with  merely 
chance  comrades,  (licnid.  i.  65.)  Moreover  "  they 
gave  an  efficacy  to  the  power  of  publx  opinion 
which  most  have  nearly  superseded  the  necessity 
of  penal  laws.**  (Thirlwall,  v.>l.  i.  p.  2»9.)  With 
nspert  to  the  political  tcnd<-ncie«,  they  were  do- 
eidodlr  anan^  apon  aristocrat  ical  prindlplea, 
though  no  indiTidaal  of  a  cnni[>any  or  «mm  wae 
lookoii  upon  as  superior  to  hi*  fi  Uows.  Platarch 
(<^i«/e*.  .Sv'«;w.  vii,  p.  Saj)  ncrordingly  calls  them 
ew4SpM  kfuaraKpariKi^  or  aristncmtiail  meetings, 
and  conipap'i  tlinn  with  thoPiytMMtam and Tms- 
mothesiuin  ut  Athens. 

The  simplicity  and  sobriety,  which  were  in  early 
timet  the  charactenstie  botL  of  ibe  Spartan  and 
Oretaa  Syssitia,«WB  afterwards  in  Sptvta  at  least 
supplanted  by  lozury  and  etT-  niiiiati-  iiulnlpt-nce. 
The  chaiwe  was  pnAwbly  gradual,  but  the  kings 
Aicoa  and  Acroiataa  (a.  a  MO)  an  reeorded'as 
having  been  mainly  instnimental  in  accelerating  it. 
The  reformer  Agis  endeavoured  but  in  vain  to  re- 
store the  old  order  of  things,  and  peri-.lu  li  in  the 
atteaipt.  In  his  days  Sparta  conuincd  45U0 
fcmiltes^  oat  of  which  he  proposed  to  make  fifteen 
lymitia,  whence  MttUer  iaiim  thai  fiMmcrlj,  when  , 
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I  the  riitnbcr  nf  fntnilics  was  9000,  the  nvimb<*r  of 
sysKitia  was  thirty  ;  and  consequently  that  Hcn>- 
dotns,  when  he  spoke  of  Lycurgus  having  instituted 
the  '*syssitia*'  for  war,  alluded  to  the  larger  divi. 
sions  and  not  the  single  banqueting  companies  ;  a 
coiidusio!!  jnt-titird  liy  tin-  context.  MuIIer  more- 
over supposes,  that  iu  this  lense  the  Sjssitia  ai 
Sparta  eorreepoaded  to  the  diTisieoa  of  Aa  stem 
called  ol  ae,  and  sometimes  <^paTp^al,  which  were 
also  thirtv  in  num>>er.  (/>unu«f,  iii.  5.  §  6,  and 
12.  §4.)  ' 

( n oet k ,  TrWo,  vol.  iii,  pp.  1 20—  1 .3 9 ;  II u  11  roan 's 
Ant'dntte,  \  %fi  ;  Thiriwall,  HitL  of  Grtect,  vol  i. 
pp.'  -JiKt.  :{:tl  ;  HennaiW,  Isir^artl  drr  Cmrrk 

sitaau,  ii  A  my  LK.  W.l 

SYSTY'LOS.  [Tbmpli;m.] 


T. 

T.UIKM.A.  ii>m.  of  TAHULA.  a  biilet  or 
tablet,  with  which  each  ciiisen  and  judex  voted  m 
tho  eeoiitia  and  courts  of  jnstico.  In  the  cooritia, 
if  the  bailneas  was  the  pa»»ing  of  a  Uw,  each  citi- 
/'  n  was  provided  with  two  TaU-lIie,  one  inscribed 
V.  K.  I'U  Hcjfot,  ^  I  vote  for  the  hiw,"  the 
other  iaserihed  A.  i  «.  .<l»«i9««i,  **  I  am  Int  the  old 
law.**  (Compare  Cic  wl  Att.  i.  14.)  If  the  busi- 
ness was  the  election  of  a  magittiate,  each  cit:xea 
was  supplied  with  only  «Bt  HAM,  CA  which  the 
luunes  of  the  candidates  were  written,  or  the  ini- 
tials of  their  names,  as  some  suppose  from  the  ora- 
tion pro  iJomOy  c.  43 ;  the  voter  then  placed  a  mark 
(fweiirfMw)  against  the  ono  for  whoa  ha  voted, 
whence  ^aaeta  are  spoken  of  ia  the  sense  of  Toiler 
(Cic.  j>r,j  I'Uiuc.  '21.)  Fi  r  further  parti,  u'.-ir*  rr- 
specting  tho  voting  in  comilia,  see  DiniuiToiuta, 
Ci.HTJt,  SiTBLLJ,  and  8i}ma«tOM. 

The  judices  were  provided  with  three  TaWloe: 
one  of  which  was  marked  with  .\.  i.e.  .^'.».'^r», 
"I  acquit;"  the  second  with  C.  i.  e.  Cor.,if  nn.i, 
**  I  condemn  and  the  third  with  N.  L.  s.  e.  \om 
Liquet,  **  It  is  not  clear  to  roe."  The  first  of  these 
w;i»  called  TiU  'lii  fi^is'Jnioria  and  the  second  7a- 
heJla  dammatona  (SueU  Octoa,  SSX  and  boice 
Oemipn  Mif.  6)cal1e  the  fanner «f*T«  tahtmru, 
and  the  latter  lit' m  frL.!:<.  It  would  seem  that  in 
ionic  trials  the  Tabellae  were  marked  with  the  let- 
ters Ij.  and  1).  respectively,  i.e.  LtUro  and  Dmmmt, 
since  we  find  on  a  denarius  of  the  Caelian  pens  a 
Tnbella  marked  with  the  letters  I*  D.  ;  and  as  we 
ki.ow  (hat  the  vote  by  ballot  in  cases  of  PerdaslSt 
was  first  introduced  by  CL  Caelios  Caldus  [TabbL' 
t ARUB  Luw],  the  Tkbelh  on  the  coin  nndoabi- 
edly  refers  to  that  i  vpnt.  There  is  aUo  a  passage 
ill  Caesar  {D.  C.  iii.  83),  which  seems  to  intimate 
that  these  initial  letters  WMo  tometimas  marited 
on  the  tibcHae  :  "  Unam  fcw  tabellam,  qui  Itber- 
a»'/otomm  periculo  censemnt;  alteram,  qui  capitis 
damnareMt,"'  &c.  (Compare  SfwiheiM,  iVbnsBH. 
vol  ii.  p^  199.) 
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The  preceding  cut  contaiiM  a  copy  of  a  coin  of  the 
Otmian  x«n«,  in  whkh  a  man  wwurtof  a  toga  U  rc- 

preaenter!  in  t!ic  net  of  ptaiinff  a  tnhtWx,  marked 
with  the  L  iter  A.  (i.  uUJkj)^  in  the  citta.  The 
tetter  m  the  tabelk  it>  «vi4«iitly  intruded  for  A. 

For  the  other  menning*  of  Tabella  tee  T^arLA. 

TABELLA'RIAK  LEGES,  the  lnw>  by  which 
the  ballot  wnt  introduced  in  voting  in  the  comilia. 
At  lo  tbe  andeiit  a»od«  ol  voting  at  Roaia»  ice 
tfvrniAOiini.  Thoro  vera  four  cnaetmBnU  knovn 
Viy  the  nanie  of  TaVit-Harine  li'j^'-s  which  are  cr.u- 
niemted  by  Cicero  (ds  Ley.  iii.  itt).  They  art- 
mentioned  Mam  according  (•  iba  oiwr  of  tioM  in 
which  ihey  ner'^  ;\T^.»d. 

1.  Gahima  i.K\,  proposed  by  the  tribune  Ua- 
biniiia  a  c.  139,  introduced  the  ballot  in  the  elec- 
tion of  nagiatmleaCCic. /.«.}{  wlumco  Cicora  (Jjir. 
ii.  ?)  ealta  tb<  labeUa  *»  vindex  tadtae  libertatia.** 

2.  Cassia  Lbx,  proposed  by  the  tribune  L.  (.'as- 
aiua  Longintia  blC  137«  intrwiu^d  the  ballot  in 
the  Jadicinni  Popiili.**  with  tbo  oxeoptioB  of oaoeo 
of  Perdueiiia.  The  "JiKlicium  Populi**  unJuuht- 
edly  applies  to  c-iaos  Uud  in  the  coioitia  by  ihe 
whi)l««  }»'<\y  of  tlic  people  (J«;dsx,  p.  649J,  al- 
thoni;ri  l".rin?iti  {Imlejc  wi^}u•ll  to  uivo  a  dif- 
feri'iit  uUerprt*tntion  to  the  %vnrdj».  Ttii*  law  vva« 
supported  by  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger,  for 
wbioii  be  waa  enunirad  bjr  tho  aiistoccatical  party. 
(Ck  dt  hf^,  iii.  16,  BnA.  27. 7>ro  &ifuH  48  ; 
Ascoii.  in  (^•<rntl.  p.  "fi,  e<l.  Orelli.) 

3.  PAriBiA  Lax,  proposed  by  the  tribune  C. 
Pli|iifitt»C«flio  B.O.  ISI.iaindaeeddMtMllotintlM 
Onactment  and  repeal  of  laws.   (Cie.  <le  Li'g.  iii.  1  fi.) 

4.  CasMa  \,k\,  proposed  by  C.  Caelms  Caldus 
B.  c.  107,  i)!tr<KUiced  the  ballot  incase*  of  Perduel- 
lio,  which  had  bean  eiceptoA  ia  tbo  Caaaian  law. 
(Cic.  /.  e.) 

There  was  also  a  law  brought  forward  by  MariuB 
B,C  U9,  which  WHS  intended  to  secure  freedom 
•Ad  order  in  Toting.   (Cic.  db  Leg.  iii,  1 7  ;  Plut 

Mar.  4.) 

TAaELJ.A'HIUS.  a  Utter-orrier.  As  the 
Ronaa*  had  no  pnbtie  pool*  thoy  were  obliged  to 

emplnv  special  messengers,  who  were  ml  In!  TuM- 
iarii^  to  con  fey  their  letters  {iubeiltK,  lUrrae),  a  hen 
they  had  not  an  opportunity  of  sending  them  other- 
triao.  (Cic  PUL  ii.  SI ;  Ci«.  nrf  #'aai.  xii.  12, 

T.V BK  LLIO.  a  notary.  (SuiJas.  *.  r.)  Under 
tbo  empire  the  Tabeliiones  succeeded  to  the  bati- 
D«aa  «r  the  Scrihao  in  the  timee  of  tho  lepablic 
[ScRiBAK.]  They  were  <.hi<-fly  employed  iti  dni«»- 
ingi^  legal  documents,  and  for  thia  purpoM  usu- 
allj  took  their  stations  in  :  >  [  .arket-places  of 
towns.  (Cod.  4.  tit.  21.  t.  17  ;  Novell  73.  c  f,, 
&c)  They  formed  a  special  order  in  the  fetate^ 
(Oothofr.  ad  Cod.  Thtod.  12.  tit  I.  s.  3.) 

TABERNA  ia  deftnod  by  Ulpian  aa  any  kind 
of  hailding  fit  to  dwell  in  **  nempe  ex  eo,  quod 
tuliJh  claiiditur*'  (Di;.'.  ."lO.  tit.  10.  §  18."?).  r,r accord- 
iug  to  the  more  probable  etymology  of  Festus  be- 
canae  it  wM  mum  of  phnka.  (Pcetaa,  «.  v.  Gm/m- 

Urmifrs,  T^/'n  l  s/d.)     Fcstusf?.  r.  AdtHttrmlit) 

OftSirrti  that  huh  was  tho  most  ancient  kind  of 
abode  used  among  the  Romans,  and  that  it  was 
bam  the  early  use  of  such  dwellings  that  the  words 
taherna  and  tatenianUum  were  applied  to  military 
tents,  though  the  hitter  were  cntutructed  of  aktm. 
Wo  know  very  Uttle  of  the  figrm  and  matcrtaU  of 
the  ancient  tcnlt  j  hat  we  may  infer  Ann  th«  no- 
tiera  «a  hava  «f  them  that  they  witn  geneially 
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conipoaed  uf  a  covcnnL^  of  <ikins  partl{y  aappm-ted 
by  wooden  pmpa,  aiui  partly  stretched  on  ropes. 
Sometintes,  in  n  pcnnuiu'!,:  n  i  ,  "'cy  niay  havo 
been  cooatructcd  entirely  of  plaiik» ;  and  aoiu«> 
tinMe,  ia  caaea  of  eniei>geney,  garmenu  and  mahcs 
were  spread  over  any  stippnrt  that  could  he  ol*. 
tained.  (LLpaiui*,  da  MtLL  liutnun.  in  Oprr.  vol. 
iii.  pp^  154 — 155.)  From  laberna^  wbCB  Biod  m 
tbia  MUM,  are  derived  labemaeiilmmt  the  nan  €oni> 
non  aame  of  a  t«n^  and  CoNrt'SxawAtas. 

The  ui^ual  nuaning  of  !<Jt  i  it  t  is  a  >Iinp.  Ori- 
ginaUy  the  shop*  were  stalls  or  booths  ia  or  roimd 
the  market  place  [Aooaa  ;  PoavM] ;  afterward* 
they  were  permanently  estaMished  both  on  tho 
sides  of  the  market  place,  and  in  other  ports  of  tho 
city.  Neither  the  aadent  authon  nor  the  remaina 
of  Pompeii  losul  us  to  suppose  that  tradesmen  often 
had  their  shops  forming  part  of  their  houses,  as 
with  us.  A  few  houses  are  indeed  found  in  Pom* 
peii  catirely  devoted  to  the  jwrpoeea  of  trade,  eon. 
•iating^  that  ia,  of  the  ahop  and  the  rooms  occupied 
by  the  tradennan  and  his  Aiiiiily.  Most  coiiunniiI\', 
however,  the  shops  farmed  a  pitrt  of  a  large  house, 
to  the  owner  of  which  they  belonged,  and  were  by 
him  lit  out  to  tnid<-*iinn.  [I>om fs,  p.  -I^'>. ] 
Suiuc  of  the  j>hup»  round  u  huiise  wvkc  rt^Uiined  by 
the  owner  for  the  sulo  of  the  produce  of  his  ettateab 
This  ananfemeat  of  the  abojM  was  probably  an  tm< 
provement  en  an  older  plan  of  placing  them  against 
thi'  w.ill*  of  housen.  Kv(  11  iiiidcr  tlie  empir  es  we 
find  that  shops  were  buiit  out  so  far  into  the  stre<>t 
aa  to  obitraet  the  thorough  &re.  Martial  (vii.  61) 
mentif  fig  an  .  diet  of  Domitian  hy  which  this  prac - 
lice  wiu  put  4uwu,  and  the  sltups  were  contiaed 
within  the  areas  of  the  houses. 

Tho  following  are  the  moot  remarkable  rlnwoa 
of  shops  of  which  wo  have  notices  or  remains. 

1.  Sliops  for  the  sale  of  wine,  hut  dliuk%  and 
rcadj-droMod  meat  [,CAi;roNA.] 

2.  Balcere*  thopa.  Of  theee  aevend  have  been 
found  at  Pompeii,  containing  the  mill  as  well  aa 
the  other  implements  for  nuikiug  bread.    [MolA  \ 

PlSTOR.] 

3.  HookselhTs'  shop",  rT.inri!.] 

4.  Biirbcrs' Uiid  IIairdre»«on»  aiiups.  [DAitUA.] 

[P.S.I 

TAB£RN  A'CULUM.  CTamrna  ;  Trmplum.] 
TABLI  NUM.  [DoMva,  p.  428,  a.] 

TA'BULAE.  Thi»  word  properly  means  pUnks 
or  boards,  whence  it  is  applied  to  aeveral  objecta, 
as  gaming-tables  (Juv.  i.  POXpietara*  (Cie.  db  Fim, 
T.  1  ;  Properl.  i.  1.  2*2),  btit  more  esp<'cjal!y  to 
tablets  u»L'4  for  writing,  of  which  alone  we  hav»>  t<i 
speak  here.  Th«  word  Tabdaa  waa  applied  to 
any  flat  substance  used  for  writing  upon,  whether 
stone  or  metal,  or  wood  covered  with  wax.  Livy 
(L  24)  indeed  distinguishes  between  Tabulue  and 
Oro,  by  the  former  of  which  he  teenis  to  mean 
lableta  of  atone  eraietal ;  hat  Tfaftdbeand  TkAtlkm 

more  fffcpiently  8i;,'nify  waxen  tiibtets  {(iJjafatt 
cenUtu)t  which  were  thin  pieces  of  wood  u»ually 
of  ao  oblong  shape,  covered  over  with  wax  {o  m). 
The  wax  was  writtun  on  by  trtenns  of  the  stilun. 
[STll.t7s.]  These  t:ihul.-ie  were  sometimes  niada 
of  ivory  and  citron- wood  (Marl  xiv.  3.  5),  but 
genenUfy  of  a  wood  of  a  more  coiamon  tree,  a* 
the  beech,  fir,  ftc.  The  oater  ndfl*  of  die  taUeta 
consisl<-d  incn  iy  of  tlie  wood  ;  it  was  only  the 
inner  side*  that  were  covered  over  with  wax. 
They  wen  filiteaed  together  at  the  ha^  b^  mean* 
of  wiiai»  which  an:>wer<  d  the  paipOM  of  bingec,  if 
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tluU  U^jr  opeafld  and  •hnl  ttlu  Mr  booki ;  and 
to  pnfrat  die  in»  ef  «w  tiU«t  nbbinft  against 

tilt"  wax  cf  tlie  otlnT.  there  was  a  niiwd  marfnn 
aroand  eacb,  aa  U  dearlj  M«n  in  Um  woodcttt  Koder 
SriLVit  liien  want  aooMluDM  twn,  !(»«••  few 

fiVi-,  or  even  iiiore.  laliJets  fanteried  tA^ei^n  r  i:i  ilie 
ab'n  (--Tiieiiticnrd  ni.'Uiucr.  I'vto  mcU  tiihieis  were 
call>'l  Ihj-fr.rJoi  {Sirrvx»\  which  inprply  meant 
**  twice-folded**  (from  m-Joirtt  '*to  fold"),  whenc* 
we  have  vTMrrMr,  or  with  the  t  omitted,  WKrlor. 
The  I^atin  word  puf/iHam,  which  i»  the  imiiie  trv- 
qnentl/  givra  to  tablet*  covered  with  wax  (Mart. 
SIT.  S ;  OelL  zviL  9  ;  PKa.  i  6>,  may  perhnpe 
W  cmiiie.  teil  with  the  aame  rfH>t.  thDiigh  it  i* 
iMOalljr  dcrired  from  pmiH/ut,  becaute  they  were 
MMdl  MMWfll  to  bo  held  in  the  hand.  Such  tablet* 
xre  mentiniipd  nt  rrirlv  as  the  time  ">f  limner,  who 
»S>«;'ak»  of  ii  vifo^  iTTtiiicTdi.  (//.  vi.  Ib'J.)  Three 
tablet*  faatened  tojtether  were  cnlled  Trtptt/clta 
{rfhrrvxa),  which  Martial  (ziv.  6)  txmaiatoa  bjr 
trijiliPN  (feme)  ;  in  tbe  nme  wny  we  alio  rmd  of 
J*rnt<tpfyrha{wfirjdirrvxa]  calied  \>\  NT  r  '.i  i!  -iiv.  4  ) 
Qmmtia>/ii'r$  (crru#),  aud  of  i'td^jfcka  (wwAwirTi;x«) 
•r  MunifJicr*  {t»rem\   TIm  pogoo  of  ikmtt  tablet* 

were  frequently  c-iilled  by  the  name  nf  eirm^' alnne  ; 
thua  wc  read  »f  /fraud  trra,  aitem  cvni,  "hrtl  pajjff," 
**aeeoi»d  pace."  (Compore  Suet.  AVr.  17.)  In  ta- 
blet* coiitniiiintr  important  Usgtl  docoment*,  e«}>c- 
eially  wills,  the  outer  edge*  were  pierced  throu;;li 
with  hole*  (/ItrximtHa),  through  which  a  triple 
thnnd  (/MM*)  WH  pMNwd,  and  npoa  which  a  »eal 
WBi  then  placed.  Thi*  wm  Intonded  to  giurd 
a^inat  f  ir^''  ry.  ami  if  it  w;<»  let  iloin-  siicli  <li«-ii- 
ment*  were  null  and  Toid.  (Suet,  AVr.  17  ;  Pauiu*, 
Stmt.  Ree.  v.  9a.  |  6 ;  TmrrAUmtitvu.) 

Waxen  tablet*  were  tised  amnrig  tl*e  Romans 
for  almost  every  •pccicsi  of  wniiiig,  wkeie  grml 
length  WM  net  icquired.  Thu*  ietlera  fre- 
qncntly  written  tipon  tbcm,  which  wvro  lecaied 
hy  boinft  fastened  together  witb  pedcthrMid  and 
•enled  with  wax.  Aceoniumly  we  read  in  Plautus 
^Jiarrhi'l.  W.  4.  ()4)  when  a  h  ttcr  is  to  b«  written, 

*•  liiiVr  cito  st.liiin,  cerain,  el  tab<  lla«,  et  linnm.*' 

The  •t'iilinu  i»  uteiiiioned  afterwards  (Ll<*i).  (Coju 
pare  Cic.  in  Cu/iV.  iii.  du)  Tabulae  and  label  loe  ate 
therefore  uaed  in  the  MMe  of  letter*.  (Ovid.  Met. 
iz.  621.)  Lore-lettert  were  written  on  very  small 
tablet*  called  Vitr/i,„»i  (Mart.  xiv.  H. !(),  of  winch 
word  however  wc  do  not  know  the  origin.  Ta> 
blele  of  thia  kind  an  pnentad  bf  Amor  to  Poly 
pbenuia  on  u  Mwimt  pMatinf.  {Mm  Botim. 
vol.  i.  tav.  2.) 

Legal  document*,  and  tipewally  willi,  wm  al- 
most always  writtrn  on  waxen  tablet*,  ns  men- 
tioned above.  Such  tablets  were  also  used  fur 
aceonnt*,  in  which  n  {i<  r«on  entered  what  he  re- 
ceived and  expended  (Tu&K/ne  or  Codme  mectfti  9t 
0»penM,  Cie.  pro  ttm.  Com,  9),  whence  iVbeae 
T(tlnfaf  mean  an  abolition  of  debts  either  wholly 
or  in  port.  (SneU  JnL  A2  i  Ck.  4*  Qf.  u.  23.) 
The  above  aie  merely  inataacN  cf  tha  axteiMive 
tiH4^  of  wax>-n  tni  I'HB  I  it  le  anneeaHMy  topnnue 

the  subject  hi  r  I  tier. 

Two  ancient  waxen  tablets  have  been  diaeovered 
In  a  perCect  state  of  preservation,  one  in  a  gold 
mine  four  or  five  miles  from  the  village  of  Abrud- 
b)iny4  in  Transylvania,  and  the  other  in  a  gold 
mine  in  the  villa^  itselfl  Of  this  interesting  dit* 
cevai7  an  aceonnt  haa  been  paUiihed  bj  Ifaamann  i 
In  a  WHk  intiHad  **I.ibe]liii  Aoariaa^vve  IVkbalaa ; 


I  Cemtatf  ei  antiqviMiBaa  at  unice  Romanne  in 
I  Fodina  Awaiia  apnd  AbradbnnTam,  oppidolan 

Tnm«*ylvanurn,  nuper  repcrta  I .  psiae  ( 1841 ). 
An  account  of  these  tablets,  taken  frotn  Maanoanali 
description,  will  serve  as  a  contMcntoey  on  what 

hn«  bwn  Bald  nboTe.  Both  the  tabulae  vite  tri- 
ptycha,  that  is,  coiisiktiiig  of  three  tabids  t^ti. 
One  is  made  of  fir- wood,  the  other  of  beech- wood, 
and  each  is  about  the  sue  of  what  w»  caU  a  small 
octavoL  The  oater  part  of  the  two  oatside  ubWts 
of  each  exhibitii  the  plain  surface  of  the  wcxxl,  the 

inner  part  is  covered  with  wax,  which  i«  now  al- 
neet  of  a  biadt  eeleaBi  and  ic  enmnndad  with  a 

niiwd  mariiin.  The  middle  tnblet  ha*  v»ax  "3 
both  side*  with  a  margin  around  &xch  ;  **»  dtat 
eadi  of  the  two  tabulM  contains  four  side*  or  foor 
pages  covered  with  wax.  The  edi;>>s  are  pieicrd 
through,  that  they  nni.'ht  be  fiutU'ued  together  br 
means  of  a  thread  psj>!»ed  thn^b  them.  The  wax 
ie  not  thick  in  either  i  it  is  thtnaer  en  the  becdhcn 
tababM,  In  which  the  ctiht  of  Ae  vrriter  bea  eeoM* 
time*  rut  through  the  wax  into  the  wo.i-i.  There 
are  letters  on  both  of  them,  but  on  the  beechen  t»- 
behM  they  are  few  and  indiatinet ;  the  bepnBOf 
of  the  first  tablet  contain*  sf>me  fireek  letters,  b^Jt 
they  ari-  succe«iii>U  by  a  loiig  set  of  letters  in  un- 
known chnmcter*.  The  writing  on  the  tabdae 
made  of  fii^»-ood  is  both  greater  in  quantity  and  in 
a  much  better  state  of  preservation.  It  is  vrittm 
in  ijStin,  and  i«  a  cnpy  .if  a  document  relaiing  to 
socne  baainces  cotmected  with  a  coUegium.  The 
name  of  the  eonsais  ie  given,  wbkli  deieimnMa  ki 

date  to  bo  A.  D.  1^9.  One  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary thiug*  conaected  with  it  is,  that  it  wntlea 
from  right  to  left.  The  writing  begins  on  what  w« 
should  cftll  the  list  tT  fourth  page,  a;>d  ends  at  th# 
bottom  of  the  tliird  ;  and  by  ii>ou)«  sinuige  giM<i 
fortune  it  haa  happened  that  the  same  docamest 
is  written  over  agaio»  bffinnmf  en  the  aeamd 
page  and  eodii^  at  the  bottom  of  ^fifit ;  to  Ait 
w  here  the  writing  is  effiiced  or  doubtful  in  the  one 
it  is  oeually  supplied  or  ex^ained  by  the  otbe& 

Waaan  tableto  eentinned  to  be  need  in  Eanpe 
for  the  purpou's  of  writine  in  the  middle  a4re«i ;  but 
the  oldest  of  ihc*e  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
belong*  to  the  year  ISOl  A.  A,, and  la  pnairved  It 
the  Florentine  Museum. 

The  tablets  used  in  voting  in  the  comitia  aod 
the  courts  of  justice  were  also  caUcd  tl^latT'  OS 
well  as  tabelbM.  [TAauLiiB.] 

TA'BULAB  PU'BLICAE.  [TASoumira.] 

TABULA'RII  were  nouiries  or  accountants, 
who  are  first  mentioned  under  this  name  in  the 
time  of  the  empire.  (Sen.  Ep.  88  ;  Dig.  II.  tit.  6. 

7  ;  30.  tit.  I  .'J.  8.  1.  §  (i.)  Public  nouries,  who 
bad  the  charge  nf  public  docmucul*,  were  also 
called  ubolarii  (Dig.  4.'^.  tit.  5.  a.  3).  and  tbeao 
•eem  to  have  differed  frnn  the  tabelliones  b  the 
dieanetance  that  tfie  btter  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  custody  of  the  public  n-giiiters.  I'ublic 
tabokni  were  firU  established  bv  M.  AntouiaBS 
in  the  proviacea,  who  efdained  that  Ae  births  ef 
all  children  were  to  be  announced  to  the  tahularii 
within  thirty  days  from  the  birth.  (CopitoL  A/. 
Awiom.  9.)  Respecting  the  other  duties  of  the 
public  tabakrii,  aee  Cod.  Tbaod.  &  tit.  21;  and 
Oothofr.  ad  loe. 

TABULA  RIUM,  a  place  where  the  public 
recofda  {taibmlem  ptAtieoe)  were  kept.  (Ck,  ffo  d 
RaUt.  a,  ftn  Ank,  4.)  Tbeae  leemde  wcie  ^ 
Tariana  k<iM%  aa  fit  initaaae  SHMtaiaanadin,  Tap 
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Tjulao  Ct  iT-orlao,  n^uihtors  of  Mrllis,  cteatht,  of  the 
names  of  ihoee  who  auumed  the  toga  virilU,  &c. 
(8r«  Abnun.  ai  CSe.  MiL  27.)  There  wercTarions 
t&bularia  at  Rome,  r»!!  of  which  v.-  in  t«mple»  ; 
we  find  mcnliou  made  of  tabulann  lu  tho  temples 
of  the  Nyniphft  (Cic.  pro  Mil.  27),  of  LnoiniL,  of 
Juventus  of  Libitina,  of  Cent, and  mon  eopecially 
in  that  of  Saturn,  which  wai  alio  the  rablie  tiea- 
rary.  (Serrius  ad  Vinf.  Oeurg.  ii.  }  Cbpitol. 
M,  AmUm.  PkiL  9.)  tAMtAmiUM.) 

A  tabaliriam  mm  ■!«>  called  by  etlier  imiMtt  •■ 
Gmmmaiapl^l/heium,  Anhiuin,  or  Archifum.  (Ditr. 
4&  tit.  19.  •.9.)  In  a  private  houM  the  name  ot 
TViVmnmi  waa  given  to  the  phe*  where  the  fiunily 
n  cords  and  nefaim  ware  kept.  [DoMUN,  p. 
4  JJ{,  a.] 

TAEDA  or  TEDA  (8crf»,  AU.  8^t,  dim.  ^tfUof), 
a  light  of  fir-wood*  called  on  thia  aeeouit  pima 
taeda.  (CatuIL  Itx.  15  ;  Grid.  /bA  ii.  55&)  Be- 
fore thi'  adoption  of  the  more  artificial  modea  of 
obtaining  light,  dcacribed  under  Cakosla,  Fax, 
F0HAt.«,  LtrcMNa,  the  inhabitatiteof  Oreeee 
and  Asia  Minor  pr;\cti*od  the  fr>I!owirig  raethod, 
which  atill  prerail*  in  thi*»«  counirit-.H,  and  to  a 
eertaia  extent  in  Soothuid  and  Irehuid,  ai  well  a* 
in  oth^r  partii  of  Eijrop<»,  u  liich  abound  in  forett* 
of  pim-«.  (Ft'llovvs,  Ejt\'.  in  Asm  Minor^  pp.  140, 
3.33 — 335.)  A  tree  baring  been  aelected  of  the 
•peciee  Pinue  MwilUM,  which  waa  relied 
wMini  by  the  ndent  Oreeka  fren  the  tine  of 
irmiiT  (  //.  xi.  4f>4,  xxiii.  S-'H),  and  which  retains 
this  niune,  with  a  slight  change  in  its  teiminatimt, 
to  the  pnaent  day,  a  huge  ineidoa  wee  nade  near 
its  root,  cauking  the  turpentine  tn  flu  a-  as  to  ac- 
cumulate in  its  vicinity.  This  highly  resinous 
wood  waa  cilK-d  5as,  i.  e.  torch-wood  ;  a  tree  so 
treated  was  called  fySfSoi,  the  praeeaa  itself  ^rSf  • 
SoSr  or  8f8ovfr)r<rv,  and  the  workmen  employed  in 
the  ni.Tnufiutiire,  Za.^ovpyo[.  After  the  laipne  of 
twelve  months  the  portion  thus  impregnated  was 
ent  ont  and  divided  into  eaitaMe  leagUtt.  This 

was  rcix,>atc<l  for  thrre  siiccfsbivo  years  then, 
as  the  tree  b^on  to  decay,  the  heart  of  the  trunk 
waa  aatmctoC  ^o^  were  dug  up  for  the 

•aOM  pnrpose.  (TheuphmsL  If.  p.  i.  6.  §  1,  iii. 
9.  f  8,  &,  iv.  Hi.  §  1,  X.  2.  §  2,  3  ;  Athen.  xv. 
700,  £)  These  strips  of  resinous  pinewood  are 
new  caUed  9fHa  by  the  Oreeka  of  Mooai  Ida. 
(Hnnt  and  S^thorpi,  in  }yalj»ole*$  Mum.  pp.  120, 
235.) 

When  persons  went  out  at  night,  thej  took  theae 
lighia  in  Meir  hando  (Ariatoph.  BadU,  089,  970), 

-nore  particiil:!!^' V  in  n  THiptioI  procession.  (Hnm.  If. 
xviii.  492  ;  lies.  .nu/.  275  ;  Ariatoph.  Par,  1317; 
Ovid.  Met.  iv.  326  ;  Fast.  vL  223.)  Hence  t  ir.iM 
/elice$  signified  happy  marriage"  (Catull.  (>!. 
25;  compare  Prudent,  e.  Symm,  il  1G5);  and 
theae  lights,  no  leas  than  proper  torches,  are  at- 
tributed to  Lore  and  Hymen.  (Ovid.  Afet.  iv. 
758.)  [J.  y.] 

TAE'NTA.    [ViTTA  ;  STnoniii  M.] 
TAUUS  (totx^t),  a  leader  or  general,  was  more 
eapecinlly  the  name  of  the  military  leader  of  the 

The»«il:ans.  Under  this  head  it  pmpohod  to 
give  n  fthort  account  of  the  Theasaliau  cuuslitu- 

The  ThesealiaBa  were  a  Thcsprotian  tribe  ( Herod, 
rii.  17(<  ;  VelL  Pat.  i.  3),  and  originally  came 
from  the  Thosproiian  Kphyra.  Under  the  guid- 
ance of  loaders,  who  are  aaid  to  have  beendescend- 
•nta «(  Hemtles,  they  iavadad  (ha  WMtctn  part 
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of  the  country  afterwards  cnllcti  Thcsaaly,  and 
drove  out  or  reduced  to  the  cooditioa  of  Fenestae 
or  bondsmen  the  ancient  Aeolian  inhabitanu  (t^^^ 

DiiHl.  iv.  bl).  The  Thcaaalians  afterwtirds  sprtad 
over  the  other  parU  of  the  country,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  most  fertile  districts,  nnd  conij^  lli  il 
the  Pemebi,  Alagnetes,  Achaean  I'htbioia- ,  and 
other  neighbouring  people  to  submit  to  ihi  ir  autho- 
rity and  to  pay  them  tribute.  (Thucyd.  ii.  101, 
It.  78,  viii.  8  ;  Ariatot.  toL  ^  6.)  1  he  popula- 
tion of  TijLhsaly  therefore  con&i%ted,  like  that  of 
Lacoiiico,  of  three  distinct  daaees.  1.  The  Pence* 
tae,  whose  condition  wae  nearly  the  «uae  aa  that 
of  the  Helots.  [Pbnkstae.I  2.  The- 
people,  who  inhabited  the  ditiricts  which  were  not 
occupied  by  the  Thesaalian  invadere.  They  paid 
tnbuic,  t\%  stated  above,  but  were  personally  free, 
th'ui^'h  they  had  no  share  in  the  government. 
Thi-y  corri'.Hpondi-d  to  tlio  I'crin'ii  of  Laconica,  by 
which  name  they  are  called  by  Xenophon.  (//etf. 
tL  1.  §  19.)  [Paxioaci.]  8.  Tlw  Tbecmliaa 
conquerors,  who  alone  kiJ  any  nhart*  in  iht-  public 
adnuniatration,  aud  whi»ae  lands  were  cultivated 
by  the  Penestae. 

For  some  time  nfler  tlie  conquest  Tlies!«\ly  K<*ems 
to  have  been  govf  riicd  by  kings  of  thu  rate  of  Her- 
cules, who  may  iiowever  have  been  only  the  heads 
of  the  great  aristocrat ical  ftuailiei,  inrested  witli 
the  supreme  power  for  a  certain  time.   Under  one 

of  thrv;  prince*,  naniid  Alcuas,  thf  country  waft 
divided  into  four  districts,  Pbtbiotis,  iiiatioeolis 
Thcenlietii,  and  Pehiagiotio.  (Ariatet.  ap.  Harpo- 
crat.  t.  V.  Trrpopx'":  Slmb.  ix.  p.  AM).  )  Thi« 
diviMon  continued  till  the  Litest  iiuieaof  Thessoliaa 
history,  and  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  it  waa 
not  merely  a  nominal  one.  Each  district  may  per- 
haps have  regulated  its  ailiurs  by  some  kind  of  pro- 
vincial council,  hut  respecting  the  intLmal  govem- 
meiU  of  each  we  are  almost  entirely  in  tlw  dark* 
(Thirlwall,  HiA  o/Ontn^  vol.  i  p.  437.) 

When  occasion  required,  a  chief  magistrate  ivaa 
elected  tuder  the  name  of  Tagus  (ra^^i),  whose 
commands  were  obeyed  by  all  the  four  districta. 
He  is  sometimes  called  king  <0<uTiAn/i,  Herod,  v. 
ti3),  and  aometimes  <mx^^-  i,l>>onys.  v.  74.)  His 
command  was  of  a  military  rather  than  of  a  civil 
nature,  and  ha  aeanu  only  to  hate  been  appointed 
when  there  wai  a  war  or  one  waa  apprehended. 
Pollux  (i.  120)  accordingly  in  his  list  of  military 
designationa  clasaea  together  the  Boeotarcha  of  the 
Tbdane,  the  King  «  the  Lacedaemooiani,  the 
Poletnarch  of  the  Athenians  (In  reference  to  his 
original  dutiesj,  and  the  Tagns  of  the  Thessalians. 
We  do  nolkiiaw  tha  extent  of  the  power  which 
the  Tagus  possessed  constitutinnallT,  nor  ti)e  time 
for  which  he  held  the  office  ;  proWuly  neither  was 
precisely  fixed,  and  dc-pi-nded  on  the  circuinsutnces 
of  the  tunea  aiid  the  chaneter  of  the  indivtduaL 
(Thirlwall,  tral.  i.  p.  438.)  He  levied  soldiers  firom 
the  states  in  each  district,  and  seems  to  have  fixed 
the  amount  of  tribute  to  be  paid  by  the  alliok 
(Xenoph.  //««.  eL  1.  f  19.)  When  Jason  waa 
tagus  he  had  an  army  of  more  than  8000  cavalry 
and  not  kss  than  2U,00U  hoplilet  (Xeooph.  /.  c.)^ 
and  Jason  himself  aaya  that  when  Thesaaly  is 
under  a  tagus,  there  is  an  army  of  6000  cavalry  and 
10,000  hopliiea.  {Id.  vi.  1.  §  8.)  The  tribute 
which  Jason  levied  from  the  subject  towns  was 
the  aamc  aa  had  been  pranowly  paid  by  oim  of 
the  Scopadite,  whoa  Battmami  Hppoiea  to  bo  tha 
4  A  8 
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HUM  8ea|Mbia»tb*M*iiMntkined  by  AcOmi  (V.  ii, 

sii.  I)  w  a  eontcmponirT  of  Cyru*  Uie  younger. 
Wfcen  Theisnly  wai  not  united  undrr  the  govern- 
iDPiit  of  a  tAgti*  the  tubject  towns  {io»»e  Ncii  in  )iv 

tiiBM  anne  •latpt  called  tbew  onfliwry  nugi^trates 

Td7(n'  fR;kk!i,  f\>rp.  I.UCT.  n.  17''^\  which  m.iy 
havi>  brco  (iurifl  howeter,  a*  lienaonn  suggcttts 
•nty  out  of  affecbiUali. 

The»Mly  howcviT  wa«  harJIy  ever  unit^  under 
one  governiuont.  The  different  citiet  administered 
their  own  nftiirs  inJepetident  of  one  another, 
tbougb  the  aiinUer  tawm  term  to  bvn  CtcquenUy 
Wm  aiWivr  th«  iaflomea  «f  the  man  impaftBiit 

(i:h  s  (tJ»'  /;  iluwf  (rtiy  ♦o^aXiwi')  ijf>rT)u(Va»r 
»^A<wr,  Xenoph.  //«//.  tL  1.  §  K).  In  almost  all 
Aa  citiea  tha  rarm  af  pimnment  w-at  an«tocniticnl 
(5t>t'a<TT»fT  tiaXAar  ^  t.Tfvoitta  ixpuyrovi  iyxt^p'of 
oi  *>«oiTa\(>/.  ThiK  yd.  iv.  ili}^  and  it  was  chiefly 
IB  U>e  h:i!i.l«  of  a  few  great  families,  who  were 
dracended  from  the  ancient  king*.  Thus  t<ariss.i 
was  iiibjeet  to  the  Ateuadae,  whence  Herodotus 
'i  I  rails  them  km;'*  ot  Tln-'vily  ;  Cranon  or 
Craouon  tu  thv  Scopadae,  aad  Piutrsalua  to  tlie 
Ctaondaa.  (Compare  TKeocr.  zri.  S4,  fte.)  Ilicae 
nobles  had  v,i>t  f>t.ii»'<  i.ii!i!v  »t.  (l  liy  t'le  I'tMi.-sHe; 
they  were  ci-l'-lir.iic.l  fur  ilu-ir  h-ijiiulity  uiid  hvi«d 
in  a  princely  mann<-r  (<^^v^|frJv  rt  ini  ntynKo- 
vfMr^t  riif  BfTToXiKip  rpiwor,  Xenoph.  //<•//.  vi.  I. 
S  3),  and  they  attracted  to  their  courts  many  of 
the  poets  and  artists  of  southern  Greece.  The 
ThesaaUan  coouaoiMltj  did  not  iMnrem  aofamit 
quietly  to  the  axdtniTa  nila  of  the  ttoblei.  Con* 
testa  b<"ti.Vf«Ti  tin-  t«<)  cU-^-s  vcni  Xo  liatf  iirist-n 
early,  and  the  conii-cture  of  Thirlwall  (vol.  i.  p. 
488),  that  tht  dccttOB  «f  n«lglia,likt  tlmt  of  a  dic- 
tator at  Home,  it'as  sometimes  used  a<  an  exp'^ilit-nt 
for  keeping  the  common:tlty  under,  appears  very 
piolMble.  At  I^nrtMn  the  Aieuodae  made  aome  con- 
ceaaiotw  to  tb«  popular  party.  Aristotla  {PpL  t.  5) 
•peaks,  thoQtrh  w«  do  not  know  at  what  ttno  he 

I'-f-  rN  til,  (it  (jrrtai'i  ni;»:;i«triit«'s  ;it  Larissa,  \\}io 
bore  the  name  of  voAiru^uAoxfi,  who  exercised  a 
aap*rinlendence  omt  tha  admiauaii  of  fraoman, 
and  were  t  li'cti'il  tlitMii»<'lx'i>*  om  of  t^i"  \hm\\  of  tl;,- 
|]cople,  wht  tite  thej  were  kd  tu  tuurt  the  peopk' 
in  n  way  unfavoiHuIn  to  the  interesu  of  the  aris- 
tocraey.  There  were  alao  other  ningistiatea  at 
I^ii  i-iita  of  a  dcmocratical  kind,  called  AofMovovMot. 
(.\ri»tftt.  /W.  ill.  I.)  Besiides  the  contests  between 
the  oligarebkal  and  demoantkai  partiea,  tbeiv 
w«i«  feode  amanf  tha  oUftareha  themadTea  ;  and 
•uch  WR'i  th(>  state  of  parties  a:  liirissa  imJir  thr- 
'  coveroment  of  the  Aleuadne  two  generations  be- 
lent  tha  Petaian  War,  that  a  nmgi strata  waa  cheaen 
by  niuturil  consent,  pprhnp*  fi<>n:  ihe  cnmnr^Tialtv, 
to  mediate  between  the  parties  {St^xiiii'  (Atoiikm, 
Aristot.  /W.  t,$y.  At  Hharsnlus  too  at  the  close 
of  the  Peiopanncaian  war  tha  atate  waa  torn  aitin- 
der  br  inteatine  oommotiani.  and  for  the  aake  of 
q»i>-t         »-(viirily  llic  citi/i-nn  <  n trusted  the  acr.^ 

Klis  and  the  whole  direction  of  the  government  to 
dydanna,  who  diaehaifed  hi»  tniat  with  the 
•tnctest  iiit<-)jriry.  fX*^noj,h.  Ih'f.  r\.  1.  ?  2,  3.) 

The  power  of  the  ari>ii"-T.itiial  t"iu«u»ic»»  however 
aeeni4  to  have  continued  with  little  diniinutiun  till 
towards  the  close  of  the  Peloponnmian  war,  when 
decided  dcniQcnttioi!  morements  first  begin  to  a{>- 
P'-ar.  At  thi»  time  ihi-  .Mcuaii[ii'  anii  th,-  S.  spadac 
hud  lost  much  of  t)ieir  ancient  iuiiuence.  Pherae 
and  PharMdoB  than  became  the  two  lending  a'ateb 
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inTheataly.  At  Pheiaa  a  tyranny,  proknUy  arlsinf 
from  a  demoeiney,  waa  established  by  I^ycnphmn, 
who  oppoaed  the  great  atistncrnticai  families,  and 
aimed  at  the  doininion  of  all  Thes«alv.  (Xenoph. 
Ilea.  ii.  ^  I  4  i  l>iod.  xir.  82.)  The  latier  ob- 
ject waa  aeeompliahed  bjr  Jaaan,  the  aiicn  aaor  and 
probably  the  son  of  I^ycophron,  who  efli-ctcv^  Tta 
alli;uice  with  Polydam.is  of  Pharsaloa,  aud  cauvrd 
himself  to  be  elecU'd  tngus  about  m,e.  974.  WhOo 
he  lived  the  whole  of  Thesaaly  wan  united  as  ori« 
politic-il  power,  but  after  his  murder  in  ac.  370 
his  family  w.ns  torn  asunder  by  intestine  dtscnnia 
and  did  not  long  mnintiiin  its  dooitnton.  Tha 
offlee  of  tairna  beeune  a  tynnny  onder  hi*  aneee^ 

utit,  Pi'I\ (li>rus,  Puly p'iniii.  .■\!i.'.\;iiu;cr.  Ti-:fjl:(>nu«, 
and  Lycuphrun  ;  till  at  length  the  old  aristocrati^al 
fiunilies  cilled  in  the  a4si«tincu  of  Philip  of  Mace- 
donia, ^^lio  di"i)ii\«-(!  I.\ mjiliron  of  hi*  power  in 
II.  c.  and  reslortJ  the  uiiciL-ut  goveninteut  in 
the  different  towns.  At  Pherae  he  ia  aaid  lB  hava 
restored  popular  or  at  least  republican  government. 
(Diod.  xvi.  30.)  The  country  however  only  chargrd 
in.i.stiTi  ;  f  r  a  f<  w  \t.:\rs  lat^r  (  ii  <  .  34  I  I  he  made 
it  completolv  subject  to  Macedonia  bjf  |4jicing  at 
the  h«M  of  the  fear  diHaiona  of  the  oonntiy,  te> 
tnirchi<'»  or  t>Mnd:vrchi'  «,  which  bo  rc-<'stabli*hrd, 
goveniurs  devoted  to  his. interests  and  probnhlr 
members  of  the  ancient  noUo  fiiniliet,  who  had 
now  become  little  hett'*r  than  bis  vassals^  (Dem. 
Philip,  ii.  p.  71,  iiL  p.  117;  Horpocrat  «.  r.) 
Thesialy  from  this  time  remained  in  a  »tate  of  de- 
pendence on  the  Maoadoftion  king*  (Polyb.  iv.  76)^ 
till  the  tietorr  of  T.  Handnioa  at  Cynoscepbalae  ai 

B.C.  l')7  asratri  cave  tlieni  a  shaw  of  iiiJi'pendence 
under  the  protection  of  the  Homans.  (Liv.  zxnii. 
34,  xxsiv.  51,  Polyb.  xvlii.  30.) 

(Ruttmann,  M;,ffi'>^">nt$^  No.  xxii.  1*  ^  df» 
GtsekltdU  der  Akuadt:^;  Voemel,  de  Ti>t^JtiM 
ln,'.J,s  auMqtL,  Frankf.  111-29  ;  Hon),  dt  Tkrvttiht 
Macedomum  imptrio  m/f/ec&i,  Grypbine,  182$ ; 
Tittmann,  DarHethng  d.  GriedL  Slaabrerf.  p.  713, 
iiV:c.  ;  Sch  Iniaiiii,  Auliq.  Jurit  fndtL  Graec.  p.  401. 
&c.i  llenuami,  LeLritwJ*  d.  gneek.  JStaaUaU.  §  178.) 

TALA'RIA*  anndl  wings  fixed  to  the  ancke 
of  Mrriiiry  and  n^ckoned  among  hi^  attrihyte*. 
(itiSiAa.  Athen.  xii.  p,537.  f-  ;  »rijru»t5iA»%  l.>r}'h. 
Ihnnrt.  xxvii.  4;  Offid.  Mel.  il  736;  Fdgtot. 
MytAot.  1.)  In  many  works  of  ancient  art  they 
are  represented  growing  from  his  ancles,  as  if  tbey 
were  a  part  of  bis  bodily  frame  ;  bin  moro  fre- 
qoently  they  are  attached  to  him  as  a  part  of  bu 
dreas,  agreeably  to  the  deieriptian  of  the  poet* 
rllom.  //.  xxiv.  310.  ai.  V.  44;  Vir^;-  Acs.,  iv. 
23Sj;  and  this  it  comnionlj  done  by  representing 
him  with  landala*  whieh  Iwve  wings  fastened  to 
thtm  rin  eacS  side  over  the  nruU"'*.  Rut  ilu-r.*  ia  a 
most  beauiitul  bronte  statue  of  tiiis  diviuity  in  the 
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muMiim  at  N«p1ei»  in  which  th«  artkt,  iostoBd  of 
the  tole  sf  a  MmbU  hu  tatti^  the  ttnfw  vrfte  in  a 

roMtte  undrr  the  middle  of  the  fool  (•ee  the  wood- 
cut), evidciitlj  inteodiog  bjr  this  elegant  device  to 
represent  the  roeaMSgsr  of  the  gods  m  borne 
through  space  without  touching  the  ground. 

I)o»idfS  Mercury  the  artists  of  antiquity  also 
reprcMMited  I'erseus  as  wearing  winged  siuidols 
{Mom.  MtUtk,  iii.  2U ;  Ingbiiami,  Vod  FiUtlH  i. 
tar.  70,  \f.  tar.  166) ;  became  he  pat  en  thow 
of  Jfcrcury,  when  he  went  on  his  aorinl  voyng'j 
to  the  rescue  of  Andromeda.  (Ovid.  MeL  iv. 
6e5~677 ;  Hefc  SmL  316—2-20 ;  Eraioeth.  OabuL 
2-  ;  llvgiii.  Pint.  A^lron.  ii.  1*2.)  The  same  ap- 
pendage was  n-criU-d  to  Mimrva,  according  to 
one  Tiew  of  her  origin,  viz.  as  the  daughter  of 
Pallas.  ( Cic  Nat,  iMor,  iii.  23  }  Txetzea,  SchoL 
im  Lfcoph.  35.S.)  [J.  Y.J 

T.^LARUS  (t((\opot).  [CALATurs-l 
TALA'&SIO.   [Matruiomum,  p.  743,  h.] 
TALBNTUM.  [Libra,  9d  art ;  Vmnux  ; 
KovMca.] 

TA'LIO,  from  Tali*,  signifies  an  equivalent,  but 
St  is  used  only  in  the  snise  of  a  punishment  or 
penalty  the  same  in  kind  and  degree  as  the  mia- 
chief  which  the  guilty  person  has  done  to  the  body 
of  another.  A  provision  as  to  Talio  occurred  in 
the  Twelve  Table* :  Si  membnun  rupit  ni  cum  eo 
padt  taHo  etto.  (Peetoi, «.  v.  TyiiNm.)  This  pas- 
Mge  does  not  state  what  Tnlio  is.  Cato  as  quoted 
by  Priscian  (vi.  p.  710,  Putsch)  says:  Si  quis 
BBembnuB  nipit  aut  os  fregit,  tnliore  proximus 
cognatus  itlciscatur.  The  law  of  Talio  was  ]ir(i1>atjly 
enforced  by  the  individuiil  or  his  friends:  it  is  not 
piabable  that  the  penalty  was  inflicted  under  a 
dccUea  ef  a  court  of  justice.  It  Menie  likelj  that 
H  horn  eorae  analogy  to  the  peniMen  to  kiU  an 
ndulten  r  .cut  adiiliress  in  certain  cas<-s,  which  the 
Jolia  Lex  confirmed ;  and  if  so,  the  law  would 
define  the  ciiennslaaeea  under  which  an  injniedl 
person  or  his  co-.Tiati  might  take  this  talio.  The 
punishn.ent  of  death  for  death  was  taiiu  ;  but  it  is 
not  said  that  the  eognati  could  iaffiet  death  for 
death.  Talio,  as  a  panishment,  was  a  part  of  the 
Mosaic  law :  breach  for  breach,  eye  for  eye, 
tooth  for  tooth :  as  ho  hath  caused  a  blemiiih  in  a 
man,  eo  ahail  it  be  dooc  to  him  again.*"  {LevU. 
aczir.  SO ;  Rein,  Dm$Orimiiialmld4fr  KSmer^  pp. 
87.        BIfi.  91.5.)  [O.I,]. 

TALUS  {drrpdrYa\os)t  a  huckle-bone.  The 
hoekle-bones  of  •heep  ana  geata  hare  often  been 
found  in  fireek  and  Roman  totnbv  txith  teal,  and 
imitated  in  ivory,  bronze,  gl.'us,  nnd  agate.  I  hose 
of  the  antelope  (8«pm(8cioi)  were  sought  as  objects 
•f  elegance  and  curiosity.  (Theopfa.  CJtar.  5. ; 
Athen.  v.  p.  193,  f.)  They  were  nara  to  play  with 
from  the  earliest  times,  princi|>.-illy  l<y  woukmi  and 
childien  (Plut.  JleA,  p.  occasionally  by  old 
awn.   (Cie.  d»Simel.  16.)  A  pabdag  by  Alex* 

ander  of  AtheJK,  f mud  at  Itpiina,  npreseiits  two 
women  occupied  with  this  game.  One  of  them, 
taring  thrown  the  bones  upwards  into  the  air,  has 
caught  three  of  them  on  the  bock  of  her  hand.  (Ami. 
d'Ere.  i.  tar,  1.)  See  the  following  woodcut,  and 
compare  ih>-  account  of  the  game  in  Pollux  (ix.  c.  7). 
Poljrgbotua  executed  a  similar  work  at  Deljphi,  re- 
pfeaenttng  the  two  daagfalm  of  PanJain*  tnae  eaa* 

cd  {irai^ovffas  a<rrpa'id\ott.  Pans.  i.  .10.  §  1  ). 
iiut  a  much  more  celebrated  production  was  the 

Enoup  uf  two  naked  boys,  executed  in  bronze  by 
djdclM,  and  ailed  the  Jjfrvya&yBoalM.  (Plia. 
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//.  A',  xxxiv.  n.  «.  19.)  A  fractured  marble  gfonp 
of  the  some  kind,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum^ 
exhibita  one  of  the  two  hoy*  in  the  act  ef  biting 
the  arm  of  hi«  play-fellow  so  as  t  i  present  a  livi-lv 
illustration  of  Uie  account  in  Homer  of  the  iatiil 
quarrel  ef  FMmllM.  (IL  xxiii.  87,  88.)  To  pfaiy 
at  thi*  MRM  waa  temetiiae*  culled  TtyraXiei^tif, 
becanae  fire  bone*  or  ether  ebjecu  of  a  similar  kind 
were  employed  (PoUua,  /.e*){  and  tltt*  aomberis 
retained  among  ourwlrea. 

Whilat  the  tali  were  withotit  aitiftdal  marks,  the 
game  was  entirely  one  of  (,kil!  ;  ar.J  in  aiicii  iit  no 
less  than  in  modem  times,  it  consisted  not  mensl/ 
in  catching  the  five  bones  on  the  back  ef  the  hand 
as  shown  in  the  wood-cut,  but  in  a  grml  vant  iy  of 
exercises  requiring  quickness,  agility,  and  accuracy 
of  sight.  When  the  sides  of  the  bone  weia 
marked  with  different  ralueii  the  naie  became 
one  ef  dwnce.  [Alba  ;  Tasssaa.]  The  two  enda 
were  left  blank,  because  the  bone  could  not  rest 
upon  either  of  them  on  account  of  it*  curvatoia. 
Ilie  fear  mnaining  Mdee  were  naiked  with  the 
numbers  1,  3,  4,  G  ;  1  nnd  <>  being  on  two  oppo- 
site sides,  and  3  and  4  on  the  other  two  opposite 
side*.  The  Greek  and  Latin  names  of  the  num- 
bers were  as  follows  (Pollux,  I.e.;  Eustath. 
IB  Horn.  11.  xxiii.  88  :  Sueton.  August.  71  ;  .Mart, 
xiii.  1.6): — l.M(»«i,«Ti,  nittv^' X7o%  (Bmnck, 
AmaL  i.  95.  242)  ;  /em  Obni'.  Umio,  r«ftaruM^ 
eiMlr  (Propert.  ir.  9.  17 ;  Orid.  Art.  Amat.  iL 
■jn:,. /W.  ii,473)  :  3.  Tptds  :  Ternio  ;  4.  Tcrpdr: 
qtuiternio  ;  6.  'E^dl,   ^{tTi|s,  Kyoi :  SemilK. 

As  tlie  bone  1*  hiaader  in  ene  diiectiMi  than  in 
the  other,  it  was  said  to  fall  upright  or  prone 
(opflos  ft  wpijy^s,  rectus  aul  ynmiis  ),  according  as  it 
rested  on  the  narrow  or  the  broad  side.  (Plut. 
Smpot.  Frob.  p.  120d,  cd.  Steph. ;  Ci&  i<*  /'«. 
iii.  16.) 

Two  persons  pliyed  together  at  thi*  game,  using 
four  bones,  which  they  threw  up  iaka  the  air,  or 
enptied  eat  of  a  dieo'boa  [FaiTtLLim],  and  ob- 
serving the  numbers  on  the  upj>erTOORt  sides.  The 
numbers  on  the  four  sides  of  the  four  bones  admitted 
of  thirty-five  different  combinations.  The  leweet 
throw  of  ail  was  four  aces  (  jctdt  roiloriot  qmttuar^ 
Plant.  Cmro.  ii.  8.  78).  But  the  value  of  a  throw 
(/SoAoT,  ^ic/M*,)  was  not  in  all  cases  the  sum  of 
the  four  numbm  turned  up.  The  highest  iu  value 
was  that  celled  r«ms;  or  jadhu  rnservitt'  (Plaut 
Afht.  T.  2.  55  ;  Cic.  di-  Dir.  ii.  59  ;  Suet.ni.  /.  <.), 
in  which  the  numbers  out  up  were  all  different 
(Mart  xiv.  14),  the  sum  of  them  being  only  foujv 
teeo.   It  wa*  b;  ohtai  ni  ng  thi*  thiew  that  the  king 
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•f  the  f«iit  wns  apri^niti  J  amonit  the  n.>:iiaii» 
(Hor.  (arm.  ».  4.  lii,  it.  7.  -Ij)  [SvMPOsiL  Ji], and 
hrncc  il  wiu  kIm  called  IhuHiitu.  ( Plant,  Curr,  ii. 
9k  80.)  Cernia  other  throw*  w«f«  oUkd  bj  par- 
ttmiar  mtntM,  tikMi  frem  godt,  ninttrion  neii  md 

woint-n,  niij  henx-*.  Tiiii^  tfif  t?irow,  consisting; 
of  two  acc«  Mid  two  traya,  makiug  eight,  wm  de- 
iMNniiMted  Simeknrut. '  When  the  object  wm 

»im(>lv'  to  thrriw  the  hi;;1.cst  imniKiT*,  the  came 
WM*  called  irAii0'To£t»At»^a.  (IVUux,  vii,  °JU4J,  ix. 
95,  110,  117.)  B<rfore  a  pemon  threw  the  tjdi,he 
often  invoked  either  a  fcoA  or  hit  mittreM.  (PlauU 
Citpt,  i.  1.  5,  C\trc  ii.  3.  77 — 79.)  The«e  bone«, 
marked  and  thrown  aa  ahoTe  described,  were  also 
UMd  in  divination.  (Soetoo.  TSbtrAA.)  {i.  Y.] 
TAH I  AS  {rmfika\  wm  a  nme  gfTm  to  anr 

JK»1^<H1  llie  i.ire.  Ilian.l_'i:it;,  IT  di^p-llsiti^.' 

of  money,  stock,  or  property  ot  anj  detcnpiiun, 
•OfiKded  to  bin  ;  aaa  «t»wari,  butler,  hotuekeeper, 
•torehoiiK'kwper,  nr  trrnnnrrr.  AniJ  tlio  Avord  i» 
applied  meuphoncally  in  a  %ariety  of  wnyt^  But 
the  rci^/a4,  who  will  fall  under  onr  notice  in  tbi* 
aitide,  an  eartain  officen  eatnutod  with  iaiporv 
ant  daiiet  tnr  tho  AtheaiaaflomiMiient ;  aadaioc* 
especially  tM  InMDim  Of  tho  MDplM  Md  th* 
rtnmao. 

In  aneienl  tfmta  ovtry  tenr.ple  of  anr  importance 

hrtd  pr  f'<'rt_v  K-^nniin;,'  to  it.  fn'Riije*  it«  furniture 
anil  i  rit.-iiiiiMit!! ;  afid  a  treasttry  where  anch  pro- 
pert  v  k.'pt  Laada  w.rV  attaelied  to  the 
temple,  from  which  rents  accrued  ;  fines  were  mndt- 
payable  to  the  god  ;  trophies  and  other  valuables 
were  dedicated  to  him  by  the  public  ;  and  various 
acred  offerings  were  made  by  iiidivtduaia.  There 
waa  a  va^r  UpSv  xp^ftiv-^,  who,  tng^thor  with 
»W4frTc(Ta<  mill  U^unroto'i,  Jiail  the  rM>tiHly  txnd 
management  of  these  funds.  The  wealthiest  of  all 
dM  tomplea  at  Athena  waa  that  of  Athena  in  the 
.Acropolis,  in  whi(  h  v. !m  ?t  the  fc[>oi!s  taken 
front  the  Persians  (ta  dfuajua  t^i  Tt(\»«.>i),  be- 
■ide*  magnificent  statues,  painting',  mid  other 
work* of  art  (Denooth.  e.  Timncr.  741.)  To  the 
Oeddeai  large  fine*  were  specially  appropriated  by 

ttie  l;»w  or  ^'iven  hy  deenT  of  tlie  c-flurtd  or  the 

assembly  ;  and  betides  this  she  received  a  tenth  of 
all  the  fine*  that  went  to  the  ttate,  a  tmth  of  all 

confiscations  and  prises  t.»ken  in  w  ir  It  r  tr**.i- 
■arers  were  called  rufiim  rm  bfov.  or  twk  tiji 
<heofi,  or  nfdai  Upmw  -f^fjJiTwv  t^s  bfov,  and 
jcnmetimpn  simply  Tauroi.  (DemoAth.  c.  Aurlro/. 
(il  j.)  They  ap|)ear  to  have  existed  frum  an  early 
period.  Herodotus  (viii.  51,  53)  relates  that  the 
rai»it  ToS  hp98  with  a  few  other  men  awaited  the 
attack  of  Xerxea  npnn  the  Acropolis,  and  perished 
in  it*  (lerence.  Tfiey  w  ere  ten  ill  niiniher,  riu>sen 
aonually  by  lot  from  the  class  of  Pentacosiome- 
diomit  aad  afterwarda  when  the  distinction  of 
classes  had  ceas^-d  to  exist,  from  amontr  the  wealth- 
iMt  o(  Athentiui  citixens.  ( Ilarpocr.  and  ^uid. «.  v. 
Ta^.)  The  tMWUiers  of  the  ollMr  gods  were 
chosen  in  like  manner ;  but  they,  td>oat  the  90ih 
Olympiad,  where  all  united  into  one  board,  while 
thoae  of  PalUs  remained  distinct.  (I>einoi«th.  e. 
TlMocr.  743.)  Their  treanirT,  however,  waa  trana- 
ferred  to  tho  eame  place  a*  that  of  Athena,  via.  to 
the  f1pi«ithodonuii  of  t^ic  Parthenon,  wiiere  wi-re 
kept  not  only  all  the  treasures  belonging  to  tlie 
tenplea,  but  alM>  the  state  treasure  (ocrio  x^Mc^o, 
as  contra-distinguished  from  <«pd),  under  t'l  r.ire 
of  the  treasurers  of  Pallas.  (Aristoph.  J'Jut.  li'Jl.) 
An  the  fandaofthe  atato  wen  coondond  at  baiiy 


'  In  a  manner  consecrated  to  Pallas  ;  while  on  tho 
other  hand  the  people  reaerred  to  themselves  the 
right  of  tiuking  use  of  the  sacred  monies,  as  well 
a*  tho  other  pn^offtj  of  the  tcanples.  if  the  safetv 
of  tho  atato  dwold  require  it.   (Thucyd.  ii.  1.1) 

Pavments  made  to  th'^  ti  rr.ples  were  received  by 
the  treasurers  in  the  pretence  of  some  meosbeta  ot 
the  senate,  joat  ai  pablie  OMHiia*  wtM  hf  tho 
Apodectne  ;  and  then  the  trensurera  htTaine  re- 
sponsible fur  iheir  safe  custody.  As  to  tinea  see 
F.PIBOI.B,  pHACToKKs  and  on  ibe  wholo  of  tUa 
subject,  BAskh,  Eam^Jtktm,  fif.  16t 

—  164. 

The  trpasurer  of  the  revenue,  Ta.u[a%  or  in- 
fuAffv^t  T^f  jeeirft  ayooirteii,  waa  a  atoie  ioipari> 
ant  personage  than  thoae  hwt  mentioned.   He  waa 

itot  a  mere  keejMT  of  monies,  like  them,  nor  a  mere 
receiver,  like  the  Apodettw  ;  but  a  geneiml  pay- 
master, who  nenvad  through  the  Apodeelae  afl 
m'>neT  whirh  was  to  be  disbanded  for  the  pttrpo*/^s 
of  ilie  administration  (except  the  projioriy  uxs  s 
whiih  were  paid  into  the  waf-offic«,  and  the  tri- 
baio  ftooi  the  alliea»  which  waa  at  fiiit  paid  to  th« 
HellenotMabe,  and  afterwaida  to  oOer  petwwia 
hemifter  monti  -niil).  and  then  dislribul/'d  it  ia 
such  manner  a*  he  was  required  to  do  by  the  law  ; 
the  surploa  (if  any)  ho  paid  Into  Ao  war-oAee  or 
the  Theoric  fiind.  As  thU  peraon  knew  all  the  c^aiv 
nels  in  which  the  poblie  nooey  had  to  flow,  and 
exercised  a  gOMial  aipcfinlaBMBM  0*«r  the  o- 
penditure,  he  wnn  cnmpetent  to  give  advice  to  the 
people  upon  financial  nu"»Tfiurc»,  with  a  view  to  im- 
pfovo  the  revenue,  introduce  economy,  and  prevent 
•hoaw ;  he  k  aaatettmea  called  rafuot  vijf  8ia««^ 
oesfC,  er  S  Jvl  deunloesft,  and  may  be  >•> 
garded  as  a  »ort  of  minister  of  finance.  To  hiai 
Aristophanes  refcra  in  EtpiiL  SiJ.  He  waa 
elected  by  x«Vo*'«^  and  held  hia  eHeo  lar  km 
year*,  Iml  was  »ap.ili!e  of  being  re-elected.  A  law, 
however,  was  pHiNiK>d  during  the  administratinn  of 
LrciiTgus,  prohibiting  re-election  i  aa  that  Lyeor* 
gus,  who  is  report«d  to  havo  cootintted  is  eflSee 
for  twelve  years,  must  have  held  it  for  the  last 
eiLiii:  year*  nnder  fictitious  name*.  Tie' power  of 
this  officer  waa  bj  no  meaoa  free  from  coatrol ; 
inaanmdi  aa  maj  individaal  waa  at  liberty  to*  pt«> 
pos»'  finaiuial  measorfs,  or  institute  criminal  pro- 
ceedings for  malversatiun  or  waste  of  tlie  public 
fitnda;  and  there  was  an  drrtypmftit  v-qs  iMMc^" 
(Tfetfi  appointed  to  cheek  the  accoitnts  of  his  supe- 
rior. Anciently  there  were  persons  called  nopiero* 
who  appear  tahave  assisted  the  TOfdeu  in  some  part 
of  their  dutiaa.  (Biickh,  iti.  166)  tPonisr^s.] 

The  money  diaborsed  by  the  treaaorer  of  the 
revenue  wn*  sometime*  {mid  directly  to  the  vari.  :4 
persons  in  the  employ  of  the  government,  sorae- 
timea  throngh  aobordinate  pay  olitoea.  Many  pab- 
lic  functionaries  had  their  own  paymaster^  who 
were  dependent  on  the  rauias  r^i  wiM*a65oL;  re- 
ceiving their  funds  from  him,  and  then  distribotiny 
them  in  their  respective  dcjpartmenta.  Soch  were 
the  Tfunpfoiol,  Tfii^oToiOi,  d^ewoiof,  Tw^^oowiotf 
^vefteAifToi  fttMH-laif,  who  received  through  their 
own  rmftlat  auch  same  aa  they  raqoiicd  Cram  tiaa 
to  rime  fef  the  preawotioH  of  their  irotiOL  Tbepnj** 
nient  of  the  judicial  fees  wr'^  n  by  the  Colacretae 
l^KwAoK^'rat),  which,  and  the  providing  for  the 
meals  in  the  Prytaneum,  were  the  only  duties  that 
remained  to  them  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Apodectae  by  Cleistbenea.    (.'\ristoph.  Tetpu  695» 

734.)   Tba  fii^  nf  dm  MafM  ymmk,  vfr 
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Uapixoy  nnd  r^r  "SaKafitifiat,  axUtd  not  only  nt 
tn'Osnrt-rs  butaa  trierarchi;  the  expennes  (amount- 
ing fur  tlie  two  sliipa  together  to  nboiit  sixteen 
talenu)  being  provided  bj  the  atntc  Tiiey  were 
«)M:tcd  by  x**P^^^    (Demostli.  c  570  ; 

PoUax,  viii.  116.)  Other  trienirchs  bad  Uieir  own 
priTnto  rofdai,  for  the  keeping  of  iicemintt  ttnd 
Dctter  dispatch  of  I  nvii  K-M.  (  Hockli, /(^.  p.  171, 
&c;  Schumann,  A»L  Jur.  pubL  Gr.  pp.  250,  312.) 

The  dotiet  of  tha  %Kkii^9niiSm  are  ipoken  of 
in  n^ppratc  article.  [Hellrvotamias.] 

Tbu  war  fund  at  Athoii<i  (uidependenllj  of  the 
tribute)  was  provided  fnnn  two  sources,  Ut,  t'ne 
pnperty-tax  [Eisphora],  nnd  2dlj,  the  surplus 
of  the  yearly  revenue,  which  remained  after  de- 
fniying  the  ex[>tM  ^  s  'if  the  ci\il  adnnnistration, 
t4  wtpiima  xp4m°"'<*  "f^*  dto<in^<wf.  Of  the  ten 
3r^ipy«l;  whs  wen  amnally  clWtod  to  pmide 
ovrr  th»  war  departinent,  one  was  called  crTpaTr)7oi 
6  iwl  T^t  itoucnotuSf  to  whom  Ui«  management 
of  the  war  hnA  was  entrusted.  He  had  under 
him  a  treasurer,  called  rofdat  rcir  erpamtertKwv , 
who  gave  out  the  pay  of  the  troops,  and  defrayed 
nil  oilier  expenses  incident  to  the  aervtce.  De- 
mostbenea,  perhaps  on  account  of  aonw  abnaet 
which  had  sprung  up,  rtconiMCiided  that  Iho  I 
geru'Kih  fthonld  have  r  i  i!i  ru-  to  do  with  the  mili- 
tary fund,  but  that  this  kiiuttld  be  placed  tinder  the 
care  of  spedal  officers,  Taixiat  mk  tifniaioi^  who 
should  be  accountable  for  its  proper  application  : 
t6v  lti»  Ttif  XF'll*'*'^'^*'  ^^oy  wapa  toutmv 
riy  Si  rip  tpyt»  mpJi  t«u  rrparriyoO. 
iDe  Ckerwom.  101.)  The  pMMga  joii  cited  cod> 
firma  the  ojMnion  of  those  who  think  that  in  De- 
TM-i'i  <!e  C'oivn.  '2.')8,  ifiS,  the  words  o  firl  rrji 
imiKiqatitt  refer  to  a  rrpariiyii  so  deaiguated, 
and  not  to  the  rafum  r^t  wporitcw.  (Sckomwui* 
jinL  Jur.  pM.  Gr.  p  252,  n.  7  }  Bixdtll,  AT.  pu 
;  Meier,  AtU  I'roo.  p.  105.) 

So  much  of  the  furptas  nrenae,  «•  was  not  re- 
quired for  the  porpoeet  of  war,  was  to  be  paid  by 
the  treasurer  of  the  revenue  into  the  Theoric  fund ; 
of  which,  after  the  Arcbonship  of  Euclide^tpecial 
laaaagers  were  created.  [TujtoRicA*] 

Lastly,  we  have  to  notice  the  treaiavm  of  the 
d'  H  ',  Stf  utof  Tttufai,  and  those  of  the  tribes,  ^vK^v 
raiuau,  who  had  the  care  of  Uie  funda  belonging  to 
fheir laapective  communttiea,  and  peHbnned  duties 
analogous  to  those  of  the  stntc  treastirer*.  The 
demi,  as  well  as  the  tribes,  had  their  common 
lands,  which  were  usually  let  to  farm.  The  rents 
of  tbew  formed  the  principal  part  of  their  nvemie. 
^Aapx<M.  Hftf^M,  and  other  local  fttnedonariee 

w- Ti'  n]i|"jliited  for  various  purpose*;  but  with  rc- 
•peit  to  their  internal  economy  we  hiivo  but  scanty 
iuforraation.  (Schdmann,  iU  ComiL  pp.  37 1  — 378, 
Ant.  Jur.  jmU.  Cr  rp  -203,  204.)    [C.  R.  K.) 

TAPES  or  TAi'inii  (Non.  Mareell.  p.  22^, 
•d.  Mer»ri),  rir^^  v4iui,  or  9dnr,diai,  linrlSMr, 
a  piece  of  upeitry,  a  carpet 

The  nae  of  tapestry  was  in  Tery  ancient  tiinee 

characteristic  of  Orient-il  ralher  than  of  European 
habits  (A  then.  ii.  p.  48,  n.) ;  we  find  that  the 
Aaiatica,  indndfnf  the  Ef^yptiana  and  aleo  the 
Carthnginiaii«,  who  were  of  Asiatic  origin,  excelled 
in  the  mauufiiclure  of  carpct&,  displayed  them  on 
ftattvalaand  other  public  occasions,  and  gave  them 
as  presents  to  their  friends.  (Xen.  ^iiu6.  vii  3. 
§  IH,  27-)  They  were  nevertheless  u»ed  by  the 
Oreeks  as  early  as  the  age  of  Homer  (//.  xvi.  224, 
Tukf.  Od,  ir.  298,  viL  3J7)»  and  bj 


snioe  of  the  later  Roman  Emperort  they  were  given 
aspKWBts  to  the  combatanta  at  the  Cireenthm 

fiames.  (Sidon.  Apoll.  Cfam.  xxiii.  427.)  The 
places  mo»t  renowned  for  Uie  roanuiacture  were 
Babylon  (Arrian,  Erpeii.  Alex.  vi.  p.  436,  ed. 
Blana;  Sidon.  ApoU.  £f>it^.  ix.  13),  Tyre  and 
Sidon  (Heliodor.  p.  252,  ed.  Conimelin.V 
Sardes  (Atlieii.  ii.  p.  48,  b.,  vi.  p.  2.5.5,  e.,  xiL 
£14,  c. ;  Non.  MoroelU  v.  542),  Miletua  (Aria- 
toph.  Ittm.  54aX  Alesaadna  (Phnit  Pand.  i  S; 
I'i).  Carthage  (Athen.  I  p.  2R,  a),  and  Corinth, 
(Allien,  i.  p.  27,  d.)  In  reference  to  the  textnre« 
these  articles  were  distinguished  into  those  which 
were  light  and  thin  with  but  little  nap,  chiefly 
made  at  Sardea  and  called  4<^oT(itrt8<f  (Athen.  vi. 
p.  "253,  e.,  xii.  p.  .5l4,c.  ;  Diog.  Laert.  v.  72),  and 
those  in  which  the  oap  (jtaWis)  was  more  aband* 
ant,  and  wbidi  ware  am  and  wooUy  (ol>Ao^  Honu 
//.  xvi.  224  ;  naXaxov  ipiout^  Od.  iv.  124).  The 
thicker  and  more  expensive  kinda  (^MbNAwrol)  re- 
sembled our  baise  or  drugget,  or  even  our  aoft  and 
warm  blankets,  and  were  of  two  sorts,  rfz.  thoso 
which  had  the  uap  on  one  side  only  {^iTtp6^aX\oi\ 
and  those  which  hod  it  on  both  sides,  call^ 
dft^rovei  (Athen.  v.  p.  197,  b.,  vL  p.  265,e. ;  Di«0> 
Lafrt  T.  72,  7SX  ampkitapae  (Non.  Maroell.  p. 
r>iO  ;  Lucil.  Sit.  i.  p.  iKIi,  ed.  Hip.),  or  dufirdwrtTft 
(Eustath.  till  Horn.  Ii,  ix.  200),  and  also  cl^ijuaAAoi 
or  amp/tiauUla.  (Plin. //.  M  viii.  48.  s.  73.)  In« 
6tead  of  being  always  used,  like  blankets,  in  single 
pieces  as  they  came  from  the  loom  [PallrmJ, 
carpets  were  often  sewed  together.  ( PLiut. 
ii.  2.  54.)  They  were  frequently  of  splendid 
colours,  being  dyed  either  with  the  kermes  ( Hor. 
■•vi/.  ii.  G.  102 — loo)  or  with  the  murex  (oAoiy^iTj, 

oMwap^poijt  and  bavii^  figures,  especially  bunt* 
in|^piec«a,  woven  into  them.  (iMdon.  AjmliLe.; 
Plant.  Psewl.  i.  2.  14.)  Thesp  fine  sp<'CTmens  of 
U^pestry  were  spread  upon  thrones  or  chairs,  and 
upon  benches,  couches,  or  sofas,  at  entertainments 
(Horn.  IL  ix.  200,  Od.  xx.  150  ;  Virg.  Aen.  1 639, 
697—700  ;  Ovid.  Alei.  xiii.  638 ;  Cic.  ruJC.  v.  21 ), 
more  especially  at  the  nuptials  of  persons  of  dis- 
tinction. Catullua  {Argon.  47— 220)  repreaento 
one  to  haTa  been  eo  employed,  which  exhibited  the 
whole  story  of  Tin  i.a  nn  1  Ariadne.  They  were 
even  used  to  sleep  itpou  (Horn.  /L  x.  156  ;  Anac. 
viii.  1, 2  ;  Theocrit.  xv.  1  2.5  ;  Aristoph.  Plut.  540  ; 
Virg. /jot.  ix.  325,  and  for  the  clothing  of 

horses.  (Aen.  vii.  277.)  The  tapestry  iivd  to 
decorate  the  bier  and  catafalque  at  the  ApuTtiKosts 
of  a  Roman  £mperor  waa  interwoTon  with  gold. 
(Herodian,  ir.  2,  p.  82,  ed.  Bekker.)  Th«  orieiitala 
upon  occasions  of  sUile  and  ceremony  spread 
carpets  both  over  their  floors  and  upon  the  ground. 
(Aeschyl.  Agam,  879—936  { Athen.  It.  p.  131,  hs 
xil  p.  514,  c) 

Besides  the  terms  which  hare  now  been  explained, 
tha  aaUM  artidet  of  domestic  furniture  had  deno* 
ninatioiu  aridng  from  the  mode  of  nat^g  them, 
either  in  Aa  Tmclimioic  (trklMaria  AeCyfeafai, 
PI  in.  //.  N.  viii.  48.  s.  74)  or  in  the  C'JUirL:Li:.M 
{adiicularia  polymiia,  Mart,  xiv.  150),  and  espe- 
cially from  the  constant  practice  of  spreading  thc« 
out  {UirtUe  flnu/ulum,  Cic.  ruac  v.  21  ;  ttmlum^ 
C  Ncpos,  Ai/es.  viii.  2  ;  vetlii  itraffuta,  Liv.  xxxif. 
7  ;  Hor.  Stl.  ii.  3.  118  ;  <rTp«^l,  Plut.  Ifeurg, 
p.  86,  ed.  Steph. ;  Athen.  iv.  p.  142,  a.,  trrpAnarOf 
ii.  p.  48,  d  ).  The  Greek  term  pitri$troma,  which 
wa»  transferred  into  the  L;itin  (Diog.  Lacrt,  I.e.  ; 

PiauL  StkH.  ii.  2.  54  i  Cic  rUL  ib  2?),  had  a 
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•pecad  •i|niific»tion«  in«aning  fnAMj  »  coverlet 
0  Urge  u  to  bang  ruoad  th«  mIn  flf  th* 

bed  or  c«ncU.  [J.  Y.] 


TAI'Ul'S  (tJ^t).    fFiNi'R.  p.  556. 
TAUKNTI'M  LLM)I.  ( I.i  lu  SAEtiXAiiKd] 

TATJUilf*;  fTa,^>oO.    (Navi!*.  p.  :»»,».] 

i  A  X I A  RCH I  (tki{mi^oi),  wrrr  miliMnr  officer* 
flt  AUmiu,  who  Welti  msl  in  tank  to  Ut«  btm^. 
(STRATMtm.]  TVy  were  t«ii  tn  nomlier  liko  the 
>;nit.-y'i.  one  for  Mch  lril»" .  nml  were  <  l<-(  toJ  in  t'm 
•ame  wajr«  luuarljr  bj  xfiferoria.  (Uem-  I'ktitp.i. 
p.  47  ;  Pollux,  viii  87  )  In  war  «aeh  ceonMiided 
the  inbiitrv  nf  hit  own  triV«»  ff><'Ti».  in  H'fnf.  p. 
fOy  ;  Aei»tl).  fir  Fah.  l-^t-  fj.  i.iii),  liiey  were 
ft«H]iietiUy  called  to  nMii»t  the  btntto^i  with  thrir 
advioo  at  tbo  war-coancU.  (Thucyd.  vii.  CU.)  In 
penee  tkev  M*Uted  the  Stmtrgt  in  K'Tving  and 
enlisting  kaltln  r«  »«  if  fttatrd  under  Stratrui  n 
and  they  aeem  to  have  aloo  awii«tod  tbo  lattM  iu 
tiM  diadbu)yp  of  moj  of  tlwir  odMr  datkw. 

Th>- T«»iarch»  wer»*  »■>  cil!.'<l  U'-^m  \\\Ar  com- 
nmridinj^  ra^eit,  which  ««)«  th«  (iriuci^al  «ii%iii»n* 
of  the  hoplite«  in  the  Athenian  amtr.  Kach  tribe 
(^vAif  )  formed  a  T|{^«f,  wi  t  itct*  wf  find  <f>»\it  used 
aa  trnon jmout  with  ta^ii.  ( Lyi.  ui  .-f poru/.  pp. 
498,  501.)  Aa  there  were  ten  tribe«,  there  wen- 
coawquantlr  in  a  amptoto  Atltaaiaa  amjr  ton 
Td{«<f,  btit  tiM  inimher  of  moo  coBtaiaod  ia  oadi 

woti'iJ  (if  ciiiirv  v.irv  jifconliiiR  to  llie  iinporlniKc 
of  tlir  war.  Among  the  other  Ureekt  the  Ta(ts 
\v.i»  the  aant  of  a  moch  taiallordivUioB  of  troopt. 
Thi-  AuxoT  nmonjf  the  AUu-niana  waa  a  tuKliv idi  ui 
of  the  Tii^tt,  aud  liie  hox"^  were  probabijr  ap- 
pointed bv  the  taxiarcha.  (Sdl^OMAn,  Awt,  «Ar. 
ImM.  Ontee.  p.  2h\  Sic.) 

TAXIS  (T«i{«t).  (TaxiAMH!.] 

TKCTUR,T£CTU'RIUM  OPU&  [Pamiw, 
p.  870,  a.] 

TK'OULA  (a^fapior,  iImi.  MfaM/».  Xen.  /Mbit. 

\i.  .1.  5  n\  ;-|  r.infni-  ti!i-.  Ix-.ifj,,i;  til.'<.  wit.'  oriL;! 
liaily  uuuif,  liiif  bit«.kk,  UikeU  t:L%v  (>i}t  aimji ). 
Drtea  of  Nazoa  firtt  intmdured  tiiea  of  marble 
alxMit  the  year  620  a.  c.  (Pau*.  v.  10.  §  2.)  Be- 
ftidet  the  tuperior  beautj  and  durability  of  the 
tiiat<.Tial.  theae  tile*  could  be  made  of  a  much 
bfgvr  aiae  than  those  of  daj.  CMue^uontlj,  whoa 
tbojr  were  employed  (n  the  eonatmction  of  the 
preatc»t  t^-mptei,  »uch  .(s  tuiit  of  Jcj.iit  r  .ii  0]\  inpi.i 
( Pau«.  I. «.),  the  Partbeuau  at  Athens*  aoid  the 
Sofapaium  at  Pateaii,  their  dlneoiiDin  wcce  in 
exact  pr<i[inrrifin  tn  t!i>'  other  firrrt*  of  the  buildin;:;  ; 
ond  liie  etk*ct  of  trtc  imraitrl  rown  of  jnint-tiles 
di^acendiitf  ftoMi  the  fidge  to  the  and  termi- 
nated by  omnmental  frontons,  with  which  the  !ion»*- 
hcadi  (otfUa  Umita,  Vitruv.  iii.  5.  §  15  ;  x^^^P'^ 
llorapoll. //»er.  i.  21 )  over  the  cornice  alternated, 
waa  exceedingly  grand  and  beaotifoL  How  highly 
tbia  infcntion  waa  priaed  by  Che  anciento  ia  proTcd 
by  the  attempt  of  t-i.-  Hmian  c.  iivt  Q.  FiiKius 
Flaoena  to  deapoil  the  temple  oi  liie  Luciniini  Juuu 
ofaomoof  Itamaritlo  tUec  {trtptlae  marmoreae),  in 
order  to  nd«m  anothtT  tfnip'i-  wliicli  li.'  v.i.vl-iI 
to  erect  in  Home.  (Li v.  xUi.  A  ;  Vsvl.  Max.  i.  1. 
§  20.)  A  ttill  more  expontive  and  inAgniticent 
iDothod  of  roofing  contitted  in  the  uae  of  tilea 
nado  of  Immxe  and  gilL   (PUn.  H.N.  zzzifi  3. 

At  liome  the  Itoutea  were  originally  roofed  with 
ahinglaai  and  cmtimied  to  be  aa  down  to  ibo  tiao 
if  iIm  war  with  Pynhua,  whoa  ttko  befM  to  wp«^ 
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•ode  th«  oU  roofing  material  (Ptin.  //.  Mxvi.  10. 
M  X  Niebahr.  tfhL  wf  RMm^  vaL  nL  ^  ft8».) 

Tilfs  werp  oripinTxllr  inadt'  p^-ifoctlv  fl.it,  or  ■»itli 
nothiUK  more  than  xIh;  tiook  or  uoale  underneath 
the  up|)er  bolder,  which  fulfil)ed  tbo  pMpoao  of 
fixinjf  them  upon  the  raft/rt.  They  were  afirr- 
ward*  formed  with  a  raited  border  on  each  vide,  as 
it  fthown  in  the  .-iiuu'xed  woodcut  representiitfr  the 
•ectitfu  of  foar  oi  tb«  tilea  rraaitttag  at  Poeapctt, 


In  orJtT  that  the  l«wer  edge  of  any  tile  rat|»T)t 
nreriap  the  tipp«-r  ed^re  of  tb^  wbidi  one  next 
below  it,  ita  two  lidea  «wa  mado  to  cenTent* 
downwafda.    {)eo  tbo  next  wandfwt  Teyrwwntiny 

;i  tili'd  ri'of.  frnni  n  p.'.rt  of  «  iiifh  the  ji iitit-t:'-'«  rirr 
remoTcd  in  order  to  ahow  the  orerbipping  and  the 
convorganoo  of  the  aldea.  It  waa  eirideBtlr  ncooa* 
viry  tn  rnrer  tli^  l!t:i'«  of  jiiiicti'Hi  t«'tu  ft- ii  the 
raw*  of  flut  tik't,  attd  tint  u;i«  diutr  by  tl!**  v.nr.  of 
■einirylindrical  tilea  called  imliricft.  The  abore 
woodcut  thows  the  section  of  three  imbrices  found 
at  Pomp-ii,  and  indicates  their  position  relatively 
to  th"  tilt  tilec  This  is  also  shown  in  the  next 
woodcat.   Tho  raoCi  bj  tbo  oxact  adi^ptatioa  of 


the  broad  kijtdue  and  the  narrow  imt>r7rr*  through- 
out its  whole  extent,  becjune  like  r  il  and 
com(>act  fnuno-wofk.  (Xan.  Mrm.  iii.  !■  ^  <  »  cm- 
fringit  Utfidat  imMmqm,  Plant  Matt  i.%  '38^ 
I'lin.  //.  v.  xjcxvi.  s.  4  ».)  Tlio  row*  ..f  i  -inl 
tilet  divided  the  roof  into  an  eqiuU  nuioiier  of 
channda,  down  whieb  tbo  water  descendrd  faito 
the  gutter  (mtiafii)  tn  dlst harged  throu;:5i  opf-n- 
ings  m.ade  m  Uie  iums'-headfc,  the  position  aiid  ap- 
pearance of  which  are  ahown  in  the  woodcuts. 
Tho  R>ws  of  flat  tiloa  terminated  in  a  varionalj 
ornamented  front,  which  rose  immediately  riioao 
the  cornice,  and  of  which  tour  RpecimTR  an-  shown 
iu  the  first  woodcnt  The  first  and  fourth  patterns 
w«  dnwn  fram  tilea  fbvnd  at  Ponpeti,  wad  the 
two  blenial  fnm  tiloa  preamed  bi  tba  fiiiiiib 
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Museum  nri'l  brought  thilht^  from  Atlit  iis.  Th<' 
liouk'  heads  upon  the  third  aiiii  ftiurtli  ;iri<  por- 
Ibnted*  [Antbrixa.]  The  fronton*,  which 
were  ranged  aloiv^  the  cornice  at  the  tennination 
of  the  runs  of  joint-tilet,  were  either  {Kiittud  or 
sculptured  to  as  to  rqrrcsent  leaves,  aplustrin 
[Aplustre].  or  masks.  The  lint  woodcut  shows 
three  examples  of  sucii  (rontons,  which  belong 
to  the  Klgiti  oolketion  in  the  British  MiiKciini. 
They  are  drawn  on  A  moch  hrf^  scale  than  the 
other  objecu  in  the  same  woodcut.  The  invention 
of  these  graceful  oninments  h  nacribcd  to  Dibutades 
of  Corinth.    (Pltn.  N.  N,  izxv.  12.  t.  43  ) 

Other  highij  cnriotu  deuHa  upon  tbe  tiled  rooft 
of  Greek  tciDp'i-s  tnny  be  seen  in  the  Vmtdikd 
Amtitjutiet  «/*  AUioh  Lon.  I8t7. 

Tbe  mne  amoigwnent  of  tilee  which  wai  plaodi 
tound  n  trnip)U'  una  also  tobofounil  within  a  hoiiso 
which  was  fonued  with  an  opening  to  tbe  centre. 
Hence  anj  penen  who  deecendcd  fiem  the  roof 
into  the  open  rotirt  or  intpluviura  of  n  honv,  was 
•akl  to  poM    through  the  tilrs    ijxr  U(/uia$,  Ter. 

in.  5.  40  ;  oompare  OeUiu,  &  15  ;  tid  <rfir 
UtpoifJitcv,  St.  Ltik*>,  T.  19). 

Pliny  mentions  a  kind  of  tiling  under  the  name 
pttrirttactum  (II.  N.  xxxvi.  22.  •.  44 ),  so  called  pro- 
bal>tv  bociuse  t!ie  tiloK  were  wiuitlrcular  nt  their 
lower  coge,  and  ovi-rlapped  one  anotti< T  like  the 
fcttthen  m  tbe  tmin  of  .n  piMcock.  Ancient  se- 
pulchres and  unis,  made  in  the  fonn  of  small  temples 
IFuNi's],  often  represent  very  exactly  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  roof  with  the  elmTe-lDtiitioned  va- 
riettea  in  the  form  of  the  tiles.  (J.  Y.] 

TEICIIOPOEUS  (Tfix<wfl"J»).  Among  the 
vmrions  persons  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  nia- 
ungemcnt  of  public  worlte  at  Athens  (cx^urrarot 
ii^iMrfarr  (fftytn'),  wen  tkoae  wheee  hnaineee  it  ma 
to  buihl  and  keep  in  repair  the  public  walls.  Tt  is 
needless  to  obseirve  how  impwtant  to  tbe  city  of 
Athene  were  her  wnib  md  fyrtiflentiona,  neie 
especially  the  long  walls,  whicli  connected  the 
upper  city  with  the  Peiraeeus,and  which  gave  it  the 
■dtantngee  ef  nn  iehuid.    Theee  weie  nalntntoed 

at  cansi  Icrrible  expon^.  The  Tfixoiro.oi'  appear 
to  have  been  elected  by  x*¥"^''*'^*'  f""*^"' 
tribe,  and  ptobaUy  for  a  year.  They  were  con- 
sidered to  hold  a  magisterial  otHie  (0,'X'f),  and 
io  that  capacity  had  an  Tj^f^j'ia  StKaarrfplov. 
Acechincs  call*  them  twiarirai  rov  ntylarou  rutr 
i(r/w.  Funds  were  put  at  their  di'-posal,  fi.r  which 
tbey  had  their  trea.Mirer  (raMiai),  dependent  on 

the  treasnrer  of  the  revenue.  They  wwt  liahie  to 

render  an  aceonnt  {  fuOuni)  of  thetr  management  of 
the»e  funds,  and  also  of  their  general  conduct,  like 
other  magifttralea.  The  office  of  t»ixo»<m^i  has  been 
invested  with  pemliar  interest  in  modern  tiroes,  on 
account  of  its  having  been  held  by  Demoetbenes, 
and  its  having  given  occasion  to  tJie  f.un-uii  pros^- 
cntion  ef  Cicsipbon,wbo  propoaed  that  Dcmofttheues 
ibontd  melre  the  hononr  of  a  crown  before  he  had 

rciidi-reil  his  acciiunt  .'iccKr  liii^'  to  Ijiw.  \»  to  the 
nature  of  tlu-  uttice,  aud  the  laws  thereto  relating, 
we  may  probably  rely  upon  the  aocount  given  by 
Acschinei.  (  Aestli.  c.  <  '(-  i^'pfi.  .'»,> — 57,  ed.  Stcph. ; 
Bockh,  I'M.  Econ.  of  Aiktut^  pp.  170,  2U3,  2d 
ed.)  [C.  R  K.] 

TELA  (/(TtJi),  a  loom.   Altho-is!i  wmvin'.'  wa« 
aniongat  the  Greeks  atid  Romans  a  distinct  trade 
carried  «n  by  a  eepamie  daai  of  persons  (dfdvTcu, 
trjiores  and  (eyfrua,  Unfrnncn) ,  wh  )  more  p'lnii  ': 
krly  MippUi^  the  iuhabit.mts  of  the  tuwu;*  wiin 
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the  productinnn  of  their  t>Vill  (Cato,  ilc  I\c  Ttusi. 
135),  yet  every  considerable  domestic  csliiblt»b< 
nient,  especially  in  the  eoantoy,  contained  a  toom 
(  t  ato,  ih'  Ur  Kusf.  If,  Ml  togi  ttier  with  the  whole 
app.iratiis  luceijaarv  for  the  workiuj;  of  wool  (lani- 
fiicium,  mXaTia^  raKaoiovpyla).  (lIe*,iod,  Op.  ei 
/>»M,779;  Virg.f;rt»fy/.i.'Ja.'.,-2.01.)  [CAi..*Tiir  v  | 
These  occupations  were  all  supposed  to  be  earn  id 
on  under  the  protection  of  Mincr««|lpecialty  deno> 
miuated  'Efrjrdyif,  who  was  always  regard i>d  in  this 
character  at  the  friend  and  patroness  of  industry, 
V  i  rietjr,  and  fimiale  deeomnk  (Serr.  As  fwj^  EA 
vi.  'i.) 

When  tbe  turn  or  the  palace  was  snfBdentff 

large  to  admit  of  It,  n  portion  of  it  called  the  'urrwv 

ikiitom$t  Vano,  de  He  iiwd.  i.  2)  or  iadrwumt  waa 
levoted  to  this  purpose.  (Cic  Ferr.  ir.  M.)  The 
work  was  there  inii  >  i;  illy  carried  on  by  fen)a]e 
slaves  {qua»lluruuit  al  |/i(0ot,  Tbeocrtt.  xr.  iiU  \ 
Hem.  OdL  i  85S-^0,  viL  9S5,  zzi.  860)  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  mistreM  of  the  house, 
who  herself  also  together  with  her  daughters  took 
part  in  the  labour,  both  by  instmcting  beginnen 
and  by  finishing  the  more  tasteful  and  ornamental 
parts,  (Vitruv.  ri.  7.  p.  164,  ed.  Schneider  ;  Syin- 
machu-s  Kpist.  vi.  40.)  But  although  weaving  was 
employed  in  providinij  the  ordinary  articles  of 
clothing  among  the  Cireeks  and  ilunuins  from  the 
earliest  times,  yet  as  an  inventive  and  deeocative 
art,  Bobsen'ient  to  luxury  and  refinement,  it  was 
almost  entirely  Oriental.  Persia,  Babylonia,  K^'vpt, 
Phoenicia,  Phrj-gia,  and  Lydin,  are  all  celebrated 
for  the  wonderful  ^ill  and  magnificence  displayed 
in  the  menttfiietnre  ef  scarfs,  shawK  carpets  and 
tapestry.  [('iiLA.Mys,  Pali-ii'.m,  Pkj'I.um,  Tapks,] 
Among  the  peculiarities  of  Egrptian  raannere 
Herodetns  (ii.  35 ;  compare  Athen.  iL  p. 48,  b)  men- 
tions that  wea>  ing  was  in  that  country  the  employ- 
ment of  tbe  male  sex.  This  custom  still  contiuaea 
among  eome  Arab  and  ncfm  tribea.  (Welsted, 
Travils,  vol.  i.  p.  1*23  ;  Prichard,  ItrsctirchiS,  vol. 
ii.  p,  60,  3d  edit)  Throughout  Europe,  on  tbe 
other  band,  weaving  waa  in  tbe  earlieet  agee  the 
task  of  women  only.  The  matron,  assisted  hy  her 
<lHUght«r»,  wuve  clothing  iW  the  huiband  and  the 
sons.  (Colum.  <le  ](<•  liusL  xii.  Praef.  ;  Plin.  //, 
viii.  40.  «.  74  ;  Herud.  ix.  l'^'^  )  This  domestic 
cufttuui  give«  occasion  in  the  wurka  of  the  epic  and 
tmgic  poets  to  some  very  interMtisg  c/caoumenx  and 
expri-ssions  of  affection  between  near  reUtions.  In- 
deed the  recognition,  or  ' fivafvdipiots^  as  Aristotle 
calls  it  {de  Art.  Pad.  6.  g  18,  14.  (31),  ofken 
depends  on  this  circumstance.  Thns  Crcusa  jiroves 
herself  to  be  the  mother  of  lon  (Kurip.  14l(>, 
1417)  by  describing  the  pattern  of  a  stiawl  which 
she  had  made  in  her  youth,  and  in  which  she  had 
wrapped  her  infant  son.  Iphigenia  recognises  her 
brother  Orestes  on  one  occasion  (Eurip.  Ipk,  in 
Ttmr.  814 — 817),  and  Klcctm  recognises  him  on 
another  (AeechyL  doqit.  338^  by  the  figared 
clutliing  which  he  wore,  and  which  they  bad  lony 
before  woven  for  bim. 

Beddes  the  ihawia  which  were  Ireqaently  giren 
to  the  temples  by  private  p<•^^on»,  or  oLt.iined  by 
commerce  with  foreign  nations,  companies  or  col- 
leges of  females  wero  attached  Io  tbe  nwe  opulent 
temples  for  the  purpose  of  fnrnishinir  a  regular  sup- 
ply. Thus  the  sixlttiij  women,  who  lived  t'>geiher 
in  a  bnilding  destined  to  their  Vse  at  Olympia, 
'  -vove  a  new  sliasvl  eM-ry  five  yean  t"  be  displayed 
4  at  the  games  which  were  then  cclebratc-d  in  honour 
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of  Hern,  and  to  he  prrtfrveJ  in  hcT  tempi*-.  (Pant.  ' 
T.  16.  i  'i—4,  Ti.24.  §«.)  IIIkbaka  ]  A  timilar 
CoIlc||»  Sparta  mm  ivnted  to  the  purpow  of 
WMvinft  a  tunic  rrerf  year  for  the  utling  •tatae 
of  the  Anivclrnn  Apollo,  which  WRt  thirty  cubits 
high.  (Piiu*.  iii.  16.  §  2,  19.  §  2.)  At  Athm. 
tha  com  pan  r  of  viigina  called  ifyarrtim  or  ^7«b«i, 
and  dfifnt^poi,  wM  wci«  partly  of  Aaiatie  asttac- 
tion.  w  ivp  the  »hawl  whicli  w  a«  cnrri.  il  in  thr  P«- 
tuUheiwic  proccHion  »ud  whirii  represented  the 
baltia  tatwaow  tha  gods  and  the  panta.  (Eurip. 
ffrc.  4C,l—4f>9  ;  Virg.  Cins,  Jl— .TV)  [Arrhr- 
riioRiA  ;  1'anaTHINaBa.]  a  similiir  occupation 
was  RMigned  to  Toang  femalea  of  the  highest  rank 
atAiTM.  (Banp.  ia  7W.  aiS— 215  )  In 
tha  fitarth  eratarr  tna  tadc  af  weaWng  began  to 
I"'  tr  iiivf  rif  !  ill  I'sirofK-  from  wonu'ti  to  t'n-  dtln-r 
•ex,  a  duuige  which  St  Chryaoaton  daplorea  as  a 
aign  af  prevailiag  sloth  and  aflefainacf.  (OraH  84. 
vol.  iii.  p  47",  fd.  Savillf.)  Vcirf tiii«  r/*"  Re  ,\fU. 
L7)««bo  wrote  about  the  same  time,  mentions 
Maliomt^  ar  tha  wanalaftim  ii  of  linen  cloth, in  tha 
Mniber  of  those  who  were  ineligible  as  aoldiera. 

Erery  thing  woven  contests  of  two  essential  parta, 
the  warp  and  the  woof,  callril  in  I^tiii  Stamem  and 
Sttkmmem,  Arfteaiaa,  or  TWaaa  (VitroT.  jc.  1  ; 
Ovid.  Mtt.  iv.  897  I  PHn.  M  M  si  94.  a.  98  : 
Peru.  vi.  73 \  in  Greek  rrffimv  and  jrpomi). 
(Plato,  j;JU.  pp.  297,  301,  302,  ad.  Dekker ; 
Aelian,  //.  A.  ix.  17  ;  Plat.  J*  /«.  al  OMr.  p. 
£72.)  In«t4«d  of  Kp»K^  Plato  (fjy.  r.  p.  DHfi, 
ad.  Uekkcr)  •ometimes  uses  i^^^  and  in  the 
referred  to  he  mentions  one  of  the  nwtt 
It  diflctancaa  hatwacn  tha  waip  aad  the 
Tit.  that  Aa  timada  af  tha  ftiBMr  «i«  ttrong 
and  t'nii  in  consequence  of  being  more  twisted  in 
apinniag,  whilst  those  of  the  latter  are  campara- 
tiaaly  aaft  aad  yieidtng.  Thia  ia  in  faet  tha  diffe. 
fence  which  in  the  modem  silk  m.tmifncture  dis- 
tingnikhes  oiyanxwe  from  fram,  ami  in  the  cotton 
inaiiafiwtBJ*  twid  from  «re/i  Another  naine  for 
tha  waaf  ar  tram  was  ^oUmi.  (llom. /fo/r.  181  { 
Eastath.  im  f/om.  77.  xxiii.  762,  Od.  r.  121.) 

The  warp  was  callt-il  .</<imcN  in  I^tin  (from 
Mare)  an  aoooant  d  ita  erect  poature  in  the  loom. 
(Vatra,  T.  ]  18,  ad.  Ifatler.)  The  cofrespand- 
iii;'  fJreok  tenn  trri^uitiy  and  likewise  Itrrii  have 
evidently  the  Muue  derivation.  For  the  same  rea- 
•aa  tlM  aarjr  6rtt  operation  in  weaving  was  to  set 
up  the  loom,  larif  ffri^aaa&cu  (Horn.  (M.  iu  94  ; 
Ilesiod,  Op.  et  Dirt,  779)  ;  and  the  web  or  cloth, 
before  it  was  cut  down  or  **  deacended  from  the 
loan  (aarilki  df*  irni^  Thaacrit.  xv.  85),  was 
callad  **Tcatis  peridMia,**  or  **peiidnk  tala**  (Ovid, 
AIH.  \y.  ?>9r^,  /•)  >.'.  i.  10),  becans«>  it  hung  from 
the  transverse  beam  or  Juotic  These  particiilars 
are  all  cleariy  azhibited  in  tha  pietare  of  Ciroe^ 
loom,  which  is  contained  in  the  very  ancient  illu- 
minated MS.  of  Virgil's  Aeneid  preserved  al  Home 
in  tht  VaticMi  Lihnurr.  (Saa  Uw  aaatud  waad- 
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cnt.  and  comp-nre  .-fm.  vii.  14:  aptti  majnrtt  ^amttt 
UxtiiamL,  Servius  in  /«<■. ;  Horn.  Od.  x.  222.)  AV- 
thaagb  tha  apright  loom  here  exhibited  waa  ia 
common  ase,  and  employed  for  all  ecdinary  po^ 
poses,  the  practice,  now  generally  adopted,  af 
placing  the  warp  in  an  hori/iMiLil  (xisition  wa*  oc- 
casiotudlj  resorted  to  in  ancient  timca ;  {or  the 
upright  laam  {ttmm  irfa,  Mt  ^  Mawiagw 

menlof\shich  iai|ailcd  the  ft-ni.ih-  to  stand  and 
more  about,  is  oppoead  to  nuuther  kind  at  which 
she  sat    (Artemidor.  iiu  36  ;  Servius  I.e.) 

W'e  observe  in  the  preceding  woodcut  aUtut  the 
middle  of  the  apparatus  a  transverse  rod  jassinj 
through  the  waip^  A  straight  cane  was  well 
adapted  to  ha  ta  oaad,  aad  iu  appUcatian  ia  dearly 
expressed  by  Orid  in  tha  worda  *ataiaaa  aaeecait 
ariHi  1  "  ( M-t.  vi.  hh.)  In  pbin  weaving  it  waa 
inserted  between  the  thmds  of  the  warp  so  as  ta 
divide  them  into  two  portioM,  tha  threads  on  oaa 
tide  of  the  rod  alternating  with  those  on  ih  *  uiher 
side  throughout  the  whole  breadth  of  the  warp. 
Tha  tar*  upright  beams  supporting  the  jugum,  or 
tnuievam  beaai,  from  which  tha  warp  diepeada, 
were  called  atAc^rrst  (Tbeocrit.  zviii.  34), 
iVto's-oSct.  liternlly,  the  le/s  of  tha  latML**  (1 
teth.  m  //oak  CM.  ziii.  107.) 

WhiiatthaimpMfiai-taia  MeUaacy  hat*  ta 
a  great  extent  superseded  the  use  of  the  upright 
loom  in  all  other  ports  of  fiorope,  it  remains  almost 
in  ita  primitive  sute  te  faliad*  Tha  foUowinf 
woodcut  is  reduced  from  an  engraving  af  the  Ice- 
landic loom  in  Olaf  Ohifsen^s  Kconomit  Tomr  in 
that  island,  published  in  I>ani^h  at  ropeiihairen, 
A.  D.  1 780.  We  obeerra  andemeaih  the  jugam  a 
roller  (drriar,  Peliaz,  vfl.  z.  |  36  ;  EaaUtk.  da 
Horn.  ('./.  xiii.  107)  which  is  turned  by  a  handle, 
and  on  whtch  the  web  is  wound  as  the  work  ad- 
vancea.  Tha  thiaada  af  the  warp,  besides  Wing 
s<'pnnitfd  liy  a  transvcr^t^  nxl  or  plank,  are  divided 
into  thirty  or  forty  parct-l*,  to  each  of  which  a 
•tana  it  aaipaaded  for  tha  yax^^  keeping  the 
warp  ia  a  perpendicular  poaition  aad  allowii^  tha 
necessary  play  to  the  strokes  .af  the  spatha,  wkSA 
is  drawn  at  the  side  of  the  ht>>m.  The  mr.ttical 
ode  written  abaat  tha  alevaath  centoiy  of  our  ec^ 
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with  which  Ony  1ms  mad*  w  fimiliv  in  hit  tnuM> 
lation,  and  whicn  deieribw  the  loom  or*<^th«  Fstal 

SUter«,"  reprt-scnts  warrinr*'  skulls  ns  supplying 
the  place  of  these  round  ttoaes  ijxmlem,  Sen. 
Epi^.  91 ;  Ptht.  H.N.  Le.).  The  knotted  Imndtee 
of  thmitls,  to  which  the  stones  wor?  nttnchwl,  often 
reamiued  after  the  u  r  li  w  m  tinished  in  the  form  of 
a  fringp.    [Fimuriak  ] 

Whilst  the  coin ponti Tel jr  coane,  itrong,  and 
niuth  twisit'd  thread  desired  for  the  warp  wa« 
thus  arranged  in  pnraUe)  lines  the  woof  mnained 
vpoD  the  tpindle  (PiJaua],  funning  a  qiool.  UMm, 
«r  pt»  {irftvri^  dim.  wifner,  Horn.  //.  xsin.  762  ; 
Eurip.  //tr.  4'iC).  This  wnn  e'thcr  convi-rcd 
through  the  warp  without  any  additional  con- 
trivaiwci,  as  ie  itill  the  case  in  leelaod,  or  it  v.m 
made  to  revolve  in  a  Khiitlle  (iroFaiAxof,  Hpgych. 
M.C.  n^jfio**:  nuiiiiA,  Lucrtl.  v.  1 352).  Thi«  waa 
nude «f  bos  brought  from  the  shores  of  the  Euzine, 
•nd  was  pointed  at  iu  extremities,  that  it  might 
easily  force  its  way  through  the  warp.  (Virg  ylea. 
ix.  476  ;  Ovid.  Afrt  iv.  -JZi.  vi.  S's  132,  /'W. 
iiL  879.)  The  annexed  woodcut  tiiows  the  form 
in  wMeh  it  it  etill  need  in  eeoe  retired  parts  of  nur 
isluul  for  ommon  domestic  purposes,  and  which 
may  bo  regarded  as  a  form  of  great  antiquity. 
All  oblong  cavity  is  seen  in  its  upper  surface, 
which  holiii  the  bobbin.  A  small  stick,  like  a 
wire,  extbitds  through  the  length  of  this  cavity, 
and  enters  its  two  extremities  so  as  to  torn  freely. 
The  MoaU  atkk  poMee  through  a  hullow  cane, 
whiob  onr  aiMwfiKtiiPH*  all  a  quill,  and  whicli 


is  surrounded  by  the  woof.  This  is  drawn  throngh 
a  roiiml  hole  in  the  front  of  the  shuttle,  anJ, 
whenever  the  shattie  ia  thrown,  the  bobbin  rc- 
Tolres  and  deKTers  the  woof  through  thte  hole. 

The  process  of  \vin<llii|,'  the  y.irn  so  as  to  make 
It  into  a  bobbin  or  pen*  was  called  ir^*'t^«ir&ai 
(Theocrit  xviii.  3'2)  or  dNnn|s>f{W#Ri.  (Aristou 
/A  A.  V.  19.)  The  reverse  process  by  which  it 
was  delivered  through  the  hole  in  front  of  the 
^  shuttle  (m-c  the  hist  woodcut)  WM  caUed  hnr^i- 
ftrStu.  Hence  the  phrase  itnniritiTmt  raSra  means 
"he  shall  disgorge  these  things.*'  (Aristoph.  Ran. 
l>''.<;  ;  S,-h..l.  in  //K-  ) 

AU  that  is  effected  by  the  shuttle  is  the  con* 
trqraiMB  of  tho  woof  mmoo  the  warp.   To  keep 

every  thread  of  the  woof  in  'n^  proper  place  it  in 
necessary  that  the  threads  of  the  warp  should  be 
decussated.  This  was  done  by  the  leashes,  called 
in  Latin  licia,  in  Greek  m^toi  {fi^rot,  Hom.  //. 
xxiii.  762).  By  a  leash  %ve  arc  to  understand  a 
thread  having  at  one  end  a  loop,  through  which  a 
thread  of  the  wan  was  nasaedp  the  other  end  being 
iuMcned  to  a  atnufht  lod  called  XenalDvw^ 
Greek  Koyeiv.  (.Aristoph.  Tfietm,  829.)  The  warp, 
having  been  divided  by  the  amndo,  as  already 
mentioned,  into  two  sets  of  threads,  all  those  of  the 
e.inic  Bf  t  wore  passed  throuj;h  the  loops  of  the  cor- 
responding but  of  lt-ai.he»,  and  all  these  leashes 
were  fastened  at  their  other  end  to  the  aame  wooden 
rod.  At  icaat  one  set  of  Icaahea  was  neeasaaiy  to 
dewHsate  Ihe  wvd,  even  in  tb«  pldneat  and  sim- 
ftoi  mnviiy.  Tm  nnmliar  «f  aata  wae  incfeeaed 
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aeoordiog  to  the  complexity  of  the  p-ittem,  which 
was  called  hSUa  or  irilix  (Mart,  xiv,  SI^utoi, 
Tplmrot  (Crat.  Jun.  Fni</.  p.  103,  ed.  Kunkel),or 
iroAi^^ot  (iVr.  Mar.  Erfik,  pp.  I64»  170,  173, 
ed.  Blancanli),  aoeording  aa  <he  mmiMr  waa  two^ 
three,  or  more. 

The  process  of  annexing  the  leashes  to  the  warp 
was  called  ordiri  telam  (Kin.  H.  M  xL  24.  &  28^ 
also  licia  tehw  ad.l^,  or  adnederr.  (Virg.  Geory.  i, 
285  ;  Tibull,  i.  C.  78.)  It  occupied  two  women  at 
the  same  time,  one  of  whom  took  inifgnUr  succe*. 
sion  each  separate  thread  of  the  vrarp  and  handed 
it  over  to  the  ether  ;  this  part  of  th«  process  was 

called  rafKUftiptiy,  irofaSlSoyai,  or  wpo<popf'iaOat. 
(SchoL  III  Ari4ioi>LAv.4  ;  Suidas,  Kesjehius, «. o.) 
The  other  woman,  as  she  reeeieed  each  thfsad, 
passed  it  throuijh  the  loop  in  propi-r  onh-r,  and  this 
act,  which  we  call  "entering,"  was  called  in  Ciraek 
a«ff««T«aiL    (SchoL  i«  Hom.  Od.  vii.  107.) 

Supposing  the  warp  to  have  been  thas  adjii<stet1, 
and  the  pen  or  the  shuttle  to  have  been  cuiried 
throiicrh  it,  it  was  then  decussated  by  drawing  for- 
wards the  proper  rod,  so  as  to  carry  one  set  of  iho 
threads  of  the  warp  asms  the  rest,  after  which  the 

woof  was  *hot  brick  nt;aiii,  niul  hy  the  conliiit  :il  i  r- 
ftelitton  of  this  process  the  watp  and  woof  were 
interlaced.  (Plutarch,  vii.  Ktp.  eonr.  p.  593,  ed. 
Reiske  ;  Hom.  //.  xxiii.  700— 7(>.\)  In  the  pre- 
ceding figure  of  the  Iceiandiu  loom  we  observe  two 
staves,  which  are  oensiMMliy  nsed  to  fix  the  rods 
in  soch  a  pMition  as  ia  most  convenient  to  assist 
the  weaver  in  dmwing  her  woof  across  her  warp. 
After  the  woof  had  b<en  conveyed  by  the  bliuttle 
through  the  warp,  it  was  driven  sometimes  down- 
wards, a*  b  reprceeated  in  the  first  woodeut,  bnt 
more  commonly  upwards  as  in  the  necond.  (Isid. 
Oritf.  xix.  22;  Herod,  ii.  85.)  Two  ditterent  in- 
struments were  used  in  this  part  of  the  proceaa. 
The  simplest  and  probably  the  most  ancient  was  in 
the  form  of  a  large  wooden  sword  {tputha^  <rra9i|, 
(/4m.  (TvdBioy,  Brunch,  Anal.  i.  222;  Plato,  Lyti*^ 
p.  118;  Aescb.  Ckoipk,  226).  From  the  verb 
gwwWw,  te  hent  widi  the  spatha,  doA  Tendered 
doic  .and  compact  by  this  process  was  called  mro- 
^T^f.  (Athen.  xii.  p.  525,  d.)  Tkis  instrument 
is  stiU  used  in  Iceland  exactly  as  it  was  in  ancient 
times,  and  a  figure  of  it  copied  from  OIbCnJI,  ia 
given  in  the  second  woodcut. 

The  spntha  was,  however,  in  a  great  degree 
SQpetaeded  bj  the  comb  (jmcIm,  mfKir),  the  teeth 
of  whieh  weie  inserted  between  the  thrrads  of  the 
warp,  and  thus  made  by  a  forcible  impulse  to  drive 
the  threads  of  the  woof  close  together.  (Ovid.  Fatt, 
iil  880,  MtL  vi.  58;  Jnv.  is.  96;  Viig.  Am. 
vii.  14  ;  Horn.  /A  xxii.  44H  ;  Aristoph.  Ava,  832  ; 
Eurip.  I<m^  509,  7S0,  l4i8,  1492.)  It  is  probable 
that  the  teeth  were  sometimea  made  of  metal  (Horn. 
Od.  T.  62) ;  and  they  were  accommodated  to  the 
purpose  intended  by  being  curved  (petHnit  iraci, 
Claudian,  in  IJutruj>.  ii.  as  is  still  the  c.itie  in 
the  oon^  which  are  nsed  in  the  aame  manner  by 
tile  Rindeei.  Among  no  the  oflea  ef  ihe  «omb  ia 
executed  with  greater  eaae  and  eflaci  hf  the  renf, 
lujf,  or  battm. 

The  lyre  [I.<yra],  tiie  fiivourit(>  musical  instro* 
niL-Mt  of  the  Greeks  was  only  kn<iwn  to  the  Ro- 
iiuins  as  a  forciik'n  inveutiau.  ileiice  they  appear 
to  have  described  its  parts  by  a  comparison  with 
the  loom,  with  which  they  were  fsmiiiar.  The 
teim*  jnjram  and  stoaina  were  tnaafiRmd  Iqf  m 
ohviQQs  lesembbnoo  Crom  the  latter  to  the  fsrmec 
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object ;  oud,  idihou^b  thej  »doptc<l  into  their  ovn 
lRnfna(r»  tfw  Greek  woH  phtinm  (Ovii.  AM.  xi 
!C— 17^;.  tKry  u^  .l  th.-  Litin  Pk*  tks  t  .  (K  nut.- 
the  ■am«  thing,  not  beauue  the  iiutnuD^t  lu*^ 
fai  •triking  the  lyre  wtu  at  all  lik«  a  comb  fai  tithpt 
•nd  npjH-anincf,  luit  V><  it  wai  held  in  the 

right  haod  ainl  iuwrted  between  the  Mamina  of  the 
Ijn  m  the  comb  was  IwtwctB  Ik*  atantna  of  tka 
loom.  (Virg.  Amu  vi  647 »  Jut.  vL  290—393 ; 
IVn.  Ti.  2.) 

After  cnaaMwaUnf  tkoea  paria  of  tka  laeoi  whidb 
m-crr  ru  <  cs^ii  y  (->  |,r...!ni  i.<  rvi-n  t' e  pltiiiett  piece 
oC  cluth.  It  rcumitu  to  drfchbe  the  method*  of  iiro- 
diiniif  its  varietiea,  aad  man  csf^cially  af  adoing 

to  As  \:i';ti'  liV"  tririk iti;:  it  r'tlior  wririin  r  aiu!  s<ifti  r. 
or  more  rich  aiid  omamcntaL  It  the  object  «as  to 
IKodtioe  a  cheeked  patlcm  (jntfalb  iMMIwv;  PUn. 
y/.  .V.  t".  s.  71  ,  .'nr.  ii.  07\  ''■r  to  wivnf 
ubat  we  should  ciil  a  bcotch  plaid,  the  tlireads  of 
the  warp  ware  anwnfMl  altcnalely  black  and 

white,  <">r  nf  ilifTrn  iit  cli'tirs  in  :i  KTtiiiii  s-'firt 
according  to  the  pattern  which  v,m  to  be  ezhibit- 
ad.   On  the  other  kaad,  a  striped  pattern  <^iilVw 

Wt,  l>iod.  Sic.  V.  r.n  ;  r-lnjiUi  nvjnli,  Vii^f.  A>n. 

y'ux.  GGO)  waji  produced  bjr  a&ing  a  varp  of  one 
atdour  onljr,  bat  ehanstnff  al  refdar  fatervala  tha 

colinr  nf  the  w  i.of.     Of  thi«  kiii<!  «f  cloth  the  Ro- 

BUin  trtdtoi  (Virg.  Aem,  Tii.  IBU;  wai  an  example. 
CiMPdiad  and  airiped  gooda  vara,  no  do«bl«  in  the 

first  initftncf,  prr><!u -cd  hr  cnm^^initig  the  i;.i!iir.il 
varietiea  of  wool,  white,  black,  hrowi^  &c.  (.Pal- 
LiPM.)  Tho  leaef  alao  waa  (Jio  aMdiva^  tkmngh 
which  nlni  ist  pvrry  othrr  divrrtity  of  appenrance 
aitd  qoidit)'  was  rtfectod.  The  warp  a*  mentioned 
abore  vaa  prenerally  more  twi8tad,aiid  eaneeqnently 
•trong'  r  aiul  firmer  than  woof:  anJ  with  a 
tiew  to  the  same  object  different  kindt  of  wool 
waM  ipiiii  lor  tba  warp  and  lor  tha  wooC  Tha 
conaequeiice  wtir,  that  nftrr  the  piece  w;is  \rn. 
the  fuiler  drew  out  it*  nap  by  carding,  *o  as  to 
make  it  like  a  aoft  blanket  (Pbita,  Pott.  ^  909) 
[Fuiin]  ;  ftii.l,  when  the  intfiitinn  wat  to  pi.ird 
against  the  coid,  the  warp  wai  diminished  and  the 
woof  or  nap  (ir^,  »p6mn)  amda  man  abnndaat 
in  proportion.  (IfpM'>.l.  f^.  rt  Dies.  .^37 ;  Proclm 
0d  itK.}  In  this  manner  they  made  tha  toft 
X^aSIa  Lamha  [  Pallium  1.  On  tha  other 
hmitl  A  \va.if  of  finely  twitted  thrr.nl  (•^t  inr)  j,rii- 
dured  a  thin  kind  of  cloth,  which  reeemblcd  our 
boiitine  (lae»rmm  mmia  mhteminum  OaaiVal*  ^ar^ 
fabiU$y  Antm.  Marcell.  xiv.  C).  Wtu  n?  any  kind 
of  cloth  was  enriched  by  the  admixture  of  diiferent 
natcriala,  tho  lichar  and  nare  beaatiful  aobstanee 
always  formed  pnrt  nf  thf  if.  TIuis  the  tv^^i» 
$H6tertca,  or  rramoirrtra,  had  the  train  of  silk. 
[SlItictfM.)  In  other  cases  it  was  of  geld  (Virg. 
Am.  iit.  40;i ;  Serviut  in  toe.);  of  voo]  dyed  with 
Trrian  purple  (Ovid,  tliei.  ti.  570;  7jrno  nldey- 
mine.  Tiboll.  iv.  1. 1 23 ;  pkiomikefmim,  VaL  Flaoft 
vi.  '2.?");  or  of  WnviTs'ivon!  {trrfij  fihrim,  Tdid. 
ifrig.  XIX.  22).    Hence  the  epithet*  ^imdKpoKVf, 

having  a  pnipto  woof  "  (I'ind.  Of.  vi  89,  cd. 
P.-kkh  ;  Schol.  in  loe.),  drScKpSKot,  **  prodnrin:,'  a 
liuvvery  woof"  {F.\ir\p.  f/ee.  ibti)^  xpv^fvrr^ros, 

made  from  bobbins  or  pena  of  gold  thnnd** 
(Eurip.  Oreti.  82.0).  (j/iri^Kot,  made  with  good 
bobbin*"  (Eurip.  fph,  in  Timr,  814,  U&5),««pK(Si 
woutiKAovea,  ^  variegating  with  the eOBSb**  (Eorip. 
i^ii.  ifi  /'ii'ir.  '21.'>).  Ac. 

But  t>e«idv«  the  Tiincty  of  materials  constituting 
tfao  weo^  aa  endkaa  diraraqr  was  aftiinid  hj  the 


manner  of  inserting  them  into  tha  warp.  lh£ 
teraa  ii/m  and  MMtrai,  the  engin  of  wUcb  has 

Ix't-n  I'xplaim  d,  pmbably  drriDtt-d  ^^}\^t  e  oi'I 
dttmtti  or  Itce^ed  doth,  and  the  Uermans  xwiUiek. 
Thi)  pnet*  apply  frifibv  whidi  in  Oatwan  has  be- 
come  tirti'HrJi,  lo  n  kliul  nf  .iniiour,  fx:-rhap»  cKats- 
mail,  no  doubt  Rsemblinx  the  pattern  of  clt^ 
whtdi  waa  denoted  by  tho  mam  tmn.  (Virg. 

iii.  467.  V.  2^9,  C,?.n.  lii.  r.7*;  VaL 
Fiacraa,  iiu  li^d.)  lu  the  preceding  ti^ure  of  the 
lertendic  Ioom  the  three  rada  artth  tl^ir  leaslwa 
inditatr-  the  .irmni;rmcr.t  rutcis.iry  f  r  tVii*  texture. 
.\li  kinds  of  dama*k  were  produced  by  a  vriy 
(omplicnted  apiwntna  of  the  wne  kind  (pfariaiw 
iVttf).  and  were  therefore  called  Pitfymmta,  (PUn. 
//.  .V.  Ttii.  4S.  a.  74}  Mart.  aiv.  150.) 

The  tpng*  ar  otiiv  omaaente  prodooNl  in  tW 
t«»\tiir«»  nt  rf.:iilnr  interval*  wr-re  c.rl.-J  fI<i-A<»r* 
(&*^  Pkiloitr.  Jmitg.  ii.  28;  dpum^LlaoL  iLaii. 
440)  or  Icnthera  (y/awae).  Another  tern,  adopted 
with  reference  to  the  same  inachinery,  «f 
rer  or  ^iftiJot\  denoting  rclvet.  lu  the  middle 
age*  it  beeaaie  fdfirrai^  and  thaa  prednetd  the 

(it-rman  finnnui. 

The  Kales  are  sometime*  mentioned  by  flawiral 
writera  in  a  nnnner  ^vtj  aimibr  lo  the  daecriptien 

of  •*thr'  r.ii.il  Sister*"  above  referred  to.  f/^;ra 
sororvm  /tcui,  ijUtt.  AckiiL  L  520 ;  jlUorum  cvcr- 
tnaJLiNttr  etmlotia  (ieia^  Ap«L  M«L  xl) 

As  f.ir  ;is  ««>  I  an  form  a  ju^jriunt  fmva  th.»  'an- 
guafp?  and  deKnpiious  of  ancieut  authors,  the  pr»- 
duetiona  of  the  loom  ap|war  to  ha^  fallen  in  an- 
cient time*  very  I'ttle,  if  at  all,  !>.!  i.v  thf  U  ai  'y 
and  variety  of  the  damasks,  shawl*,  and  tapesuy 
of  the  pment  agis  and  to  baro  vied  with  the 
w-  rk*  i>f  the  mofct  c  'l  'i'iaii  J  painter*,  npprts.  i  t;:j^ 
hr«t  mythological,  and  afterwards  scnpiunil  tul>- 
jeeta.  In  addition  to  tha  n*itirea  of  particniar 
wr.rks  of  t!iis  cla'.s  ».':intri'rir-'l  in  ti;i_'  i.-tivi.-e*  and 
articles  which  have  been  olrmdy  rrtemrd  to,  the  > 
following  authors  may  be  eonanlted  for  aeconnts  ti 
some  of  the  finest  !.pecin)en*  of  wraviii)? :  Eur't  id- 
f on,  1 90— 202, 1 1 4 1 — 1 1 65  i  Arutou  Aitr.  A uc»'4 
99;  Athen.  xU.  p.  541 ;  Asterii,  //oaiitti  A  /Nn. 
<t  Imz.  :  Tlio  ul,  Pr.Hln  ra.  Uktid.  et  Dos.  Amcr.  1 
dn.;  Virg.  Aeiu  v.  250—257,  (hr.  21—35;  Uvid. 
MtL  vl  €1<-138;  StaL  TUL  vl  04,  540—547; 
Au^rm.  26  ;  Laniprid.  /Ii  fi"<i.  '21' ;  (  htun  i!!, 

yi,  Cm$.  Uimmr.  biil—o74,m  UbiidL  iL  330— 
M5.  (J.  Y.I 

TFT-AMCNES.  rATi^NTEv] 
TE'LKiAli(T«A*Tai).  [My&tkua.] 
TELO'NSB  (TaAslemaV  Meet  of  tho  tajcee  at 
Athens  uere  faniit'd  \>y  privnte  p-  rsnns,  wlio  to.  k 
Upon  themselves  the  uUk  of  collecting,  and  made 
periedieal  payasenta  in  raeped  thereof  to  dm  etalck 
They  Were  callt  d  hy  ih.'  gi-iienil  nanie  of  rt\£fa:, 
while  the  farmers  ol  any  particular  tax  were  called 
slnovifipai,  ««»Ti|KerToA^«(,  Acaa  tiw  eaae  might 
ho.  The  JiilifS  Wftc-  !et  by  auction  to  the  higho-t 
bidder.  Companie*  often  took  them  in  the  name 
of  one  person,  who  waa  called  ifx^l*  er  reAsifh 
apx^s.  '111^5  "^"R'  their  roprt-seiititive  to  the  stato. 
bureties  were  required  of  the  lanuer  for  the  pay- 
ment of  hb  dues.  The  ofioe  waa  freqncntly  nndc»> 
tak<'ti  hy  resident  aliens,  citizens  iwt  liking  it,  on 
account  of  the  vexatious  prooeedinga  to  which  k 
oAm  led.  The  former  waa  aimed  with  eonai« 
(.lemhlf  powjTR;  he  Cifried  with  him  his  Vo'ks, 
searched  for  contraband  or  uncustomed  good^ 
walchod  tha  harbonr,  amihela  and  other  fhces  to 
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prcrent  ftmugglingf  or  unlawful  and  clandestine 
•aieii  broughl  a  ^daa  or  other  k«al  proceta 
sgnintt  those  whom  he  onspected  of  defrauding  the 

revenue ;  or  even  scizk-d  tln  ir  pt^rsoiis  on  sdine  oc- 
cations,  and  took  them  before  the  magiatnite.  1  o 
enable  him  to  fwrfom  these  dotiee,  he  waa  ex- 
t'liiptoJ  from  military  Bcrvice.  ColU'rt-^i',  l  fr^Ktryf^s) 
were  »ometiiUf&  employed  by  the  larmt- rs  ^  but 
fminentlj  the  fnrm«>r  and  tlie  collector  wen  the 
inmc  per«nn.  (Bfckb»  /'uML  Sc9»,  ^  Atkmu,  p. 
33.'>,  i\c.,  -il  eJ.) 

The  taxes  were  let  by  the  Cbmraieikmcni,  •(  ting 
nnJer  the  authority  of  the  Senate.  (Polstak.] 
The  payments  ((ra-rafuXol  WAowi)  were  made  by 
the  farmer  on  stated  Prylancias  in  the  Si-nate- 
house.  There  was  tuualljr  one  payment  made  in 
advance,  vpotraraAiAi^,  and  one  or  more  afterworda, 

called  irpo<THaTdS\r)na.  Upon  any  default  of  pay- 
ment, the  farmer  became  kufioSf  if  a  citizen,  and 
he  waa  liable  to  be  imptuoned  at  the  diteretton  of 

tlie  court,  upon  an  infomuitioii  laiti  ai^^iiiiiat  tiiin. 
If  the  debt  was  not  paid  by  the  expiration  of  the 
ninth  Prytaneia,  it  was  doubled  ;  and  if  net  then 
paid,  liii  projicrty  bi-cam'*  f-rft-ilcd  to  tho  State, 
and  pr(iceediii);i  to  caiitiMation  uiigiit  be  taken 
forthwith.  Upon  this  subject  the  reader  should 
con-iult  the  speech  of  Den;ostlienos  againM  Timo- 
crates.  (Schdmaiin,  ^n^.  Jur.  pu!/L  Gr.  p. 
317.)  [C.R.K.] 

I  KI.OS  (TtA.os).  a  tax.  Tlie  ta.xes  imposed  by 
till?  Athenians  and  collected  at  home  were  either  or- 
dinary or  cxtnordinary:  •  The  former  constituted  a 
tegular  or  permanent  source  of  income  ;  the  latter 
were  only  raised  in  time  of  war  or  other  emer- 
gency. The  ordinary  taxes  were  laid  mostly  upon 
propaijh  A(^<1  upon  citizens  mditvctljf  in  the  shape 
of  toil  or  cnstoms  ;  though  the  reudent  aHens  paid 
a  poll- tax,  called  j-ktynUiov,  fur  the  liberty  of  re- 
siding at  Athens  under  protection  of  the  state. 
[Mbtokci.]  As  to  the  cnatoros  and  harbour  dues, 

see  Pkntk(  osTE.  An  e.xi  ise  was  paid  on  all  ?ali  s 
in  the  market,  called  inwicL,  though  we  know  not 
what  the  amount  was.  (Harpoe.  s, «. 'Eewla.) 
And  a  duty  was  imposed  on  aliens  for  permission 
to  sell  their  goods  there.  Slave-owners  paid  a 
duty  of  three  obols  for  every  slave  they  k<  pi  ;  and 
slaves  who  had  been  emancipated  paid  the  Kune. 
This  wa.'s  a  very  productive  tax  before  the  forliti- 
cation  of  Di'celeia  by  the  I^cedMinoiiiaiia»  (Xe- 
n"ph.  <h  \'>ctiij.  iv.  '1'}.)  There  was  also  a iropKiK^i' 
T<Aos,  and  M>mc  others  of  minor  iraportince,  as  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred  to  Diickh  {PuU,  Ecoa. 
Iff  Atken$t  p.  S33,  2d  ed.).  The  justice  fees 
(fl^vraycici,  IlapdffTeurtt,  &c.)  were  a  lucrative  tax 
in  time  of  peaee,  (Tfanejrd.  f  I.  91  j  BSckh,  Id,  p. 
345,  Ac.) 

The  extraordinary  taxes  were  the  proi^  rty  uix 
(ciV^pdX  and  the  compulsory  services  called  A*i- 
roupyUu.  Some  of  these  but  were  regular,  and 
tecnned  annuafly ;  the  neat  important,  the  rfir^ 
papxia^wtis  a  war-service,  and  performed  as  occAsion 
required.  As  these  services  were  all  performed, 
wholly  or  partly,  at  the  ezpenee  of  the  indindoal, 
they  may  be  regarded  as  a  spedes  of  tax.  ££ia- 

riiOHA  ;  LkIT«JUROIA  ;  TRIXaARCHIA.] 

The  tribut«J  (tpSfmi)  paid  by  the  allied  states  to 
the  Athenians  formed,  in  the  fl  airisliinif  period  of 
the  n*pubiic,  a  regular  and  mo&i  important  source 
of  revenue.  In  n.  c  416  the  Athenians  sub- 
stituted for  the  tribute  a  duty  of  five  per  cent 
^tlicaiTT^)  on  ail  commodities  exported  or  imported 
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by  the  subj<x-t  statcv  thinkinf?  to  raise  by  this 
means  a  krger  income  than  by  direct  taxation* 
[Kicoari.) 

A  1  itj  of  ten  percent.  (SivarTj)  on  merchan- 
dise passmg  bto  and  from  the  Euxine  bca  was 
established  for  a  time  by  Aldhiades  and  other 
Athenian  peneraK  [  Dki  lm.xk.]  !  l  is  may  be 
regarded  as  an  i»oUted  In  general,  where 

tti^rai  are  mentioned  among  the  Greeks,  they 
denote  the  tithes  of  land  ;  sttfh  a<i  the  Persiaa 
Satiaps  cullecled  from  conquered  countries,  or  such 
as  tyrants  exacted  of  their  subjects  for  the  use  ol 
land  held  under  them  aslord.i  of  the  whole  cnuntrv. 
For  instance,  rei^i&lratus  took  a  titlie  of  this  kind, 
which  was  reduced  by  his  sons  to  a  twentieth. 
The  stats  of  Athens  held  the  tithe  of  some  hinds  ; 
other  tithes  were  assigned  to  the  temples  or  service 
of  the  Gods,  having  been  dedicated  by  pious  indi- 
viduals, or  by  reason  of  some  conaneet  or  tow» 
soeh  as  that  recorded  by  Herodotus  (vii  1 83). 

Other  sources  of  revenue  wi  re  derived  by  the 
Atlienians  from  their  mines  and  public  lands, 
fines,  and  eoniiseatiensk  The  public  demesne  hmds, 
whether  pasture  or  arable, houses  or  other  beililir  l:^, 
weiu  usually  let  by  auction  to  private  persons. 
The  conditions  of  the  lease  wereragratren  on  steoew 
Tlie  rent  was  payable  by  Prytaneias.  Tf  not  paid 
at  the  stipulated  time,  the  lessee,  if  a  citizci),  be- 
came &TIUOS,  and  suiiject  to  the  same  consequences 
as  any  other  state  debtor«  As  lO  fincs  and  Oonfit* 
caliuitii,  s>ee  i'lUUUA. 

These  various  souroea  «f  fe?eaiw  produced,  no- 
cording  to  Aristophanesi,  an  annual  income  of  two 
thon&and  talents  in  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the 
.\thenian  empire.  {Vesp.  (HiO.)  Sm  tba  cdcttW 
tions  of  Bockb,  Id.  p.  433.  kc. 

TcXeiir  stgnfilea  *to  settle,  complete,  or  perfect,** 
and  hence  **  to  settle  an  accoiinl,"  and  generally 

to  pay.**  Thus  TiKot  comes  to  mean  any  pay* 
ment  in  the  nature  of  a  tax  or  doty.  The  word* 
are  coniu  ctnl  wiili  z"fi'cn  in  German,  and  the  old 
sense  of  tale  in  Englisli,  and  the  modern  word  toil* 
(Arnold,  ad  7W.  I  58.)  Though  rAot  nay 
signify  any  payment  in  ih  '  Tim-iri-  of  a  tix  or 
duty,  it  is  more  commonly  used  ot  the  ordiiuiry 
taxes,  as  customs,  fte.  TMes,  rtXt?^  \»  used  with 
reference  to  the  property- tax,  ii;  tl' ■  -  n-,!-  f,,  irt/ 
ralcJ  in  a  certain  firupuriiuu^  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  belaHgmf  to  a  pariicular  dast  of  raie-payeri. 
Thus  iwwtxSa  or  iTfsiKuv  rtKiiv,  or  *l%  iVtra'Sa 
rtKflv^  means,  to  belong  to  the  cIusa  of  knignts. 
And  the  MinM  expression  is  used  metaphorically, 
without  any  immediate  reference  to  the  payment 
of  a  tax.  Thus  tU  Avipas  ▼tAeu',  is  to  be  cUssed 
amoDg  adults.  So  it  Boitrrovt  rtXiav,  Herod,  vi. 
108.  'liroriAcia  signifies  the  right  of  beii«  taxed 
on  the  same  footing,  and  haying  other  pnrilegee, 

t!ie  same  as  the  citizi  ns;  a  rij{ht  sometimes  granted 
to  resident  aliens.  [MxTuxctj  'ArcActa  signifies 
an  exemption  from  taxes,  or  other  duties  and 
services;  an  honour  very  rarrly  granted  by  the 
Athenians.  [Atslkia.]  As  lo  the  tanning  of 
the  Uxes,  see  TiLONM.  For  an  epitome  of  tha 
whole  subject*  WO  Sehomannt  Ant.  Jur.  pM.  Gr, 
p.  314,  Ac.  [C.  R.K.J 

TE'MKNOS  (Tt'.ufKoi),  a  piece  of  knd  cut  or 
marked  off  from  other  land.  'I"  nr  me  was  parti- 
cularly applied  too  piece  of  Ian  i  t  i  otT  from  the 
public  land  and  appropriated  t  .  -!  support  of  a 
king  in  the  heroic  age  (Horn.  //.  vi.  193,  vii.  3)3, 
XX.  104,  Od.  vL  293,  xi.  183),  and  lUcewise  to  a 
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|Nec«  of  land,  cat  off  from  emnmon  n»M.  ami  itotli- 
cated  to  a  fod.  In  Attica,  lht.Tu  a^jp^^ara  to  h;tvc 
been  a  cootideimble  quantity  of  such  lacrrd  Lind* 
(Tfjifi-n),  which  lot  out  by  the  it-it«  to  farm  ; 
ajul  ilic  iticiimi'  ari»itig  from  tlit-m  was  appropriated 
to  thi>  support  of  the  templea.  and  th^  niaint^Moet 
of  piibiic  worship.  (Xen.  Veetuf.  ir.  19  ;  IlarpoeraL 
«.  r.  d«<)  Miff«»H>T«r i  Bockh,  Earn.  o/AULemt, 
f.  303,  2d  ed.) 

TKMO.    rARATRrM  ;  Ci'Knr'i  ] 

TEMPLUM  it  the  »atne  word  aa  the  Grei-k 
9in»pot^  from  rdfum  to  cut  oflE,  for  itmfbam,  ac- 
cording to  Serviut  (ad  Aen.  I.  446),  was  any  plice 
which  wai  circumacribed  and  teparated  by  the  au- 
«n  from  the  reat  of  the  land  bjr  a  certain  tolemn 
formula.  The  technical  tenn^  f<>r  thi»  act  of  tho 
augurs  are  libtrarg  and  e/fttriy  and  hence  a  terupluiu 
ittelf  i«  a  loem$  liUntua  ei  ^0Mm,  A  friMt  tk«« 
•et  npart  and  hallowed  by  the  aofnm  was  alwayi 
intended  to  terre  religioa*  purposes,  but  chictiy  far 
tiAiaf  the  m»Jttria.  (**  Templitm  toems  aa^rn  awi 
aiapicii  eauaa  quAtudam  t>incrpii»  verbit  Jbiitrnt,'^ 
Varro,  Lit^  Lot.  vi.  p.  Ui,  Dip.)  When  Varro 
(4t  IdK^  LaL  «.  p.  65,  Dip.)  tay*  that  a  loc—  ef- 
ja'ua  wa«  alwayt  outride  the  city,  we  roust  remember 
that  thte  only  means  outside  the  pomoeriuHt^  for 
IJm  whole  space  included  within  tb«  pom«trimm 
was  itself  a  Umplum^  i,e.%  pUice  in  which  auspices 
could  be  taken  [Pomovrium]  ;  bdt  when  they 
WBft  to  be  taken  in  any  place  outside  the  pomoe- 
rMM,  it  was  always  necessary  for  such  a  place 
t»  be  first  drmmscribed  and  sanctified  by  the 
eafrnr  (Uteran  ei  tfari).  The  i^aee  in  the  hearens 
within  which  the  obsenrations  were  to  be  made 
was  likewise  called  tempium^  as  it  was  marked  out 
and  separated  from  the  rest  by  the  staff  of  the 
wofpxr.  When  the  augur  had  defined  the  lemplmm 
within  whidi  h«  intended  to  moke  his  obwrra- 
tions,  he  fixed  his  tent  in  it  {uAmacuJum  eapmnt)^ 
Md  this  tent  was  likewise  called  Umplmm,  or  more 
•cenraiely,  kmjdum  nmnu.  To  this  minm  tern* 
}Jhih  we  must  refer  what  Servius  (tx/ .4<'m.  iv.  200) 
and  Featue  («.«.  asteora  Um^la)  state,  that  a  Um- 
fltim  WM  ewclaeed  wtth  phnka,  curtains,  &c.,  at- 
tached to  {)o<.tfl  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  that  it 
had  only  one  door  (anfiu).  The  place  dioaen  for 
•  tmp/Sm  WM  fenerally  an  enlaefiee,  and  in  the 
city  it  was  the  arr,  where  the  fixing  of  a  tent  does 
not  ajHpcer  to  hare  been  nciceiwiy,  beoaoae  here  a 
pbee  called  wapmmemhim  was  ence  for  all  conse- 
crate for  this  purpose.  (Paul  l)i»c.t.r.  Au/fura- 
tmlmm  /  eomp.  Un  i.  18»  iv.  l&i&cdaiif.  iii. 

ncftldfj  this  meaning  of  the  word  (emplum  in 
the  language  of  the  aogursi  it  also  had  that  of  a 
temple  in  the  eoanaon  acceptation.  In  diii  case 
too,  liowfvor,  the  sacred  pivcinct  within  which  a  ■ 
temple  was  built,  was  aiways  a  lociu  liberaima 
ti  ^^btaf  by  the  augurs  that  is,  a  temptum  or  a  ' 
fanuin  (Liv.  x.  37  ;  Varro,  d«  Lino.  Ltit.  v.  p.  r».\ 
Bip.)  i  the  coQsecntioa  waa  completed  hj  the 
pontiffiK  and  net  ontH  inangnmdon  and  eomaeni- 

tion  had  taken  placi-,  couKI  i  it  ra  be  pi-rformed  or 

meetings  of  the  senate  be  beid  iu  it.  (Serv.  ad  A«n. 
i.  449.)   It  waa  neeessary  than  fern  temple  to  be  ^ 

satu-tiiined  by  the  gxds,  whote  will  was  ascertained 
by  the  augurs,  and  to  be  consecrated  or  dedicated  by 
the  will  Mnan  (the  pontiffs).  Where  Ae  eanctton 
r>f  thf  vjoils  iiad  not  Iil-imi  oliLaincd,  and  whiro  the  . 
mere  act  of  nuut  bad  consecrated  a  place  to  the 
godB»  «Mh  a  place  wM  nlj  a  aaenm^  faemmai, 


or  imseBum,  [SAraARiuv  ;  SAcaLirx.7 
{'tp.  GeU.  xir.  7>  §  7)  justly  considers  the  cx-rcu-ay 
performed  by  the  augurs  as  essential  to  a  temple, 
as  the  cotik'cralion  by  the  poiitifft  look  place  a!vj 
io  other  sanctuaries  which  wrre  not  UxfJu,  kmii 
men  mtrm  «r  neiies  somM*.  Thtu  the  sanctaafy 
of  Vesta  WA9  not  a  tempimm  but  an  arda  jarm, 
and  the  Tariuui  emriat  (flostilia,  Pouipeia,  Julia) 
requirrd  to  be  made  templa  by  the  augurs  befurs 
•eiiatusconsnlta  could  be  tnadf  in  them.  In  what 
manner  a  (empfmm  dilTered  from  a  tUmbrmm  n  more 
difficult  to  dectde*  and  neither  the  andent  nor  w»- 
dem  writers  agree  in  their  definiiiona.  Some  an- 
cients belieTed  that  delnbrum  was  (uiginally  the 
name  givtn  tm  a  place  before  or  at  tho  entfance  el 
a  temple,  which  contained  a  font  or  a  resacl  with 
water,  by  which  persons,  before  entering  the  temple, 
performeid  a  «ymlN>lie  parifieataon  (S  rv.  ad  Aem. 
ir.  56,  iL  225  ;  Com.  Pronto,  quoted  by  Dader  oo 
Fest.  t.  V.  MtJtrum )  ;  others  state  that  dti^bnm 
was  originally  the  name  for  a  wooden  represemta 
tion  of  a  god  which  derived  its  name 

from  Uhrum  (the  bark  of  a  tree),  which  was  takea 
off  {d^Arart)  before  the  tree  was  worked  itio 
an  image  of  the  god,  and  that  hence  delmhrmm  was 
applied  to  the  pince  where  this  image  was  ervctnL 
(Fest.  «.  r.  Itdwiiruwk  ;  Massur.  Sab. 
ad  Am.  iL  225.)  Ilartung  {Die  UtL  d.  Horn.  L 
p.  US,  dtc)  derives  the  word  drlJjrmm  from  lAtr 
(anciently  Itiber),  and  thinks  that  it  origii tally 
meant  a  loau  librratu*,  or  a  place  separated  by  the 
augur  from  the  profane  bind,  in  which  nn  iniAge  of 
a  god  might  be  erected,  and  sacred  rites  be  pm> 
formed.  A  dtitibnm  woald  thereforB  be  a  ^'unctuarr. 
whose  chief  cbanicteristie  was  its  being  ^  fioratcd 
from  the  profane  hind.  But  nothing  certain  can  be 
said  on  the  subject.  (Comp.  Macrob.  SaL  iiL  4.) 

After  theie  preliminary  remarks  we  shall  pre- 
eeed  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  Ancient  leoiplc^i 
tlieir  property,  and  their  minifters,  both  in  Oreeee 
aad  Kome.  We  must,  however,  rrfer  oar  readers 
for  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  architectural 
structure  <^  ancient  temple*  to  other  works,  such  as 
Stieglits,  Arek'dofo^  der  Anubiuw/,  and  oihen, 
especially  m  the  structure  of  the  temples  varied 
according  to  the  divinities  to  whom  the/  wata 
dedicated,  and  other  circumstances. 

Templet  im  Greece. — Temples  appear  to  hate 
existed  in  Greece  from  the  ekriiest  timea,  They 
were  se(«rated  from  the  profitne  land  aronnd  them 
{r6Tos  fii€i)\os,  or  rd  fiiSriXa)^  because  every  one 
waaaUowed  to  walk  in  the  Utter.  (SchoL  ad  SopL 
(kd.  CU  10.)  This  separation  was  in  eariy  times 
indicated  by  very  simple  means,  such  as  a  string  or 
a  rope.  (Paoa.  riii.  10.  §  2.)  Subsequently,  how- 
ever, they  were  evrrotmded  by  mat  efficient  fences, 
or  even  by  a  wall  (?p«ot,  wapitoKos,  Ilerod.  xL 
184  1  PoUox,  L  10;  Faxt^fottm),  the  entrance 
to  which  waa  deoonMed,  aa  ar^teeUire  advanced, 
with  magnificent  Propylaea  [Prupvlaka].  The 
whole  space  encloeed  in  such  a  wcpi'SoAot  was  called 
rintvot^  or  toaetimea  Up6if  (Herod,  iz.  S6,  vi  19, 
with  Valckenaer's  note  ;  Thncyd.  v.  18) ;  and  con- 
tained, heaidea  the  temple  itself;  other  sacred 
bviidinfa,  and  tacred  ground  planted  with  groves, 
&c.  Witliin  the  precincts  of  the  sacr^-d  eiti  lo<nre 
no  dead  were  generally  allowed  to  be  buried, 
though  there  were  eome  exceptions  to  this  ra>e, 
and  we  luive  insLincj  of  persons  being  buried  in 
or  at  hiast  near  certain  templea.  The  n^ligioos 
lawa  of  Uw  ialand  of  Deba  did  not  allow  anf 
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eorpiM  to  be  buried  within  the  whole  exteut  of 
tbe  iiland  (Tbacyd.  iii.  104  :  com  p.  Herod.  L  64), 
and  wh<»n  this  luw  had  bwn  viol;iti>d,  a  [mrt  of  the 
i»Iand  was  liriii  puriried  by  Pdaictraius,  and  Bul>i)0- 
queiitly  the  whole  island  by  the  Athenian  people. 

The  temple  it«elf  wa«  called  j  ? &'t,  and  nt  its  eii- 
Irancw  font»  (wtpifiltairr^^)  were  geucndly  placed, 
thai  tllOa*  who  entered  the  lanctuary  to  pray  or  to 
oiler  tncrificea  might  first  purify  them»elres.  (Pol- 
lux, i.  10  ;  Uerod.  i.  51.)  In  the  earliest  times 
the  Qraek  temples  were  either  partly  or  wholly 
naiio  of  wood  (Fwi>.  t.SO.  §  3  ;  16.  S  If  viu.  10. 
1 2),  and  the  (impleit  of  all  appear  to  havo  bem 
the  (jyjKol,  which  were  proLahly  iiotliiiig  but  hollow 
tree*  ia  which  the  imajje  of  a  god  or  a  hero  was 
plaeod  M  to  •  nieho  (H««od.  Fr^^  54,  «d.  G0tt- 

Jiiig  ;  Scliol.  a-/  S<rfk.  Track,  11()9);  for  a  temple 
was  originally  not  intended  aa  a  receptacle  fur  wor* 
•hippen,  bat  ainpljr  ai  an  hnbitition  for  thodoitf. 

The  act  of  conw>cnitif>n.  by  which  a  temple  was 
dedicated  to  a  god,  was  colled  tSpuffts.  The  chu- 
netar  of  the  early  Greek  temples  ma  dark  and 
mysterious,  for  tliey  had  no  winJowH,  and  they 
reoeived  light  through  the  door,  whieh  was  very 
laifa,  or  from  lampa  bnnring  in  them.  Vitruvius 
(ir.  f.^ntfi  j|mt  the  entrance  of  (jrc>ek  tenipluii 
"wiu  iiiways  towards  tlw  ux-st,  Imt  moiit  of  tiie 
templet  still  oJllant  in  Attica,  Ionia,  and  Sicily 
Iiave  their  entrance  tnwunls  the  cust.  Architecture, 
however,  in  the  construction  of  n)aguifu.-t>iil  tjiuiples, 
made  great  progress  even  at  an  earlier  time  than 
either  pointing  or  statuary,  and  long  before  the 
Persian  wars  we  hear  of  temples  of  extraordinary 
Ifnuiiieor  ond  beuuty.  AU  temples  were  built 
either  io  an  oblong  or  round  femi»«nd  were  nio^^tly 
adorned  with  edomna.  ThoM  of  an  oblunt;  form 
lia.l  ciilumiis  either  in  the  front  alone,  in  the  fore 
and  back  fronte,  or  on  all  the  four  sidet.  Ke- 
specting  the  original  use  of  theao  portieocfl  tee 

PoRTlti  ni.    Tlio  tlaiifcificalioi)  of  temples,  occonliiij,' 

to  the  number  and  arrangement  of  their  columns, 
wiU  bo  doMsrlbod  piawntlT.  Tbe  flrieaea  aad  ne> 

topes  were  adorned  with  variuus  sculptnrea,  and  no 
expense  was  spared  in  embellishing  tho  abodes  of 
tho  gods.   Tm  tight  which  was  tuuuaAy  let  in  at 

the  door,  waa  now  frt^quently  let  in  from  above 
through  an  o^itiuiug  in  the  middle,  which  wag 
called  virai%*oy,  and  a  temple  thuk  lonstruited  wat 
vn\\'  <]  [!ra.?,' ly  fVi;ri:v.  /.  i.)  Many  of  the  great 
lempleii  toiifcuteu  ot  ihioi-  pn  u  :  1.  the  TrpoVaoj  or 
wpiSofiou  the  vestibule  ;  i  t  cal/a  (ra^S  o^kot)  ; 
and  3.  the  iwiadoionot.  The  oel/a  was  the  most 
important  part,  as  it  was,  properly  speaking,  the 
temple,  or  the  hibitalion  of  the  deity  whose  statue 
it  contained.  In  one  and  the  Mmo  oeUa  tbero 
were  sometimes  the  statues  of  two  or  moio  divini- 
tiea,  as  in  the  Erechtiieuni  nt  Athens  the  statues  cif 
Foaeidiai,  Honbaoata^  aad  Butat.  Tho  statues 
always  iM»d  tbo  ontnuw*,  whieh  was  in  Ifao  centre 
u(  ihv  j>n>itii/iu,  or  front  pDrtico.  The  place  where  the 
Statue  stood  was  colled  t3o;,  aiul  was  surround^  by 
a  halastfada  or  ndlings  (f«pia,  4p4timrmt  Pans.  t.  1 1 . 
g  -V  Same  ten)pL'«  -dln)  had  morn  than  uue  cella,  in 
which  case  the  one  was  geuerallj  behind  tlie  other,  as 
in  tbe  temple  of  Atlwaa  Polias  at  Athena.  In  tem- 
jtlfs  V.  here  oracles  were  given,  or  where  the  worship 
WMS  ooiTuected  with  mysteries,  the  cella  wak  calli  d 
Afvroir,  fUyapoy^  or  dndrropof,  and  to  it  only  the 
pripsts  and  the  initiated  had  access.  (PoUux.  i.  U  ; 
Paus^  ix.  B.  S  I,  Tlii.  G2  i  61.  ^  5  i  lierod.  viiu 
63,  Ix.  65]  Plat,  iVaw.  IS;  Cm^  4t  m,Ci». 


iii  1 05.)  lu  some  cases  the  cella  was  not  acceo- 
sible  to  any  boman  heinf,  and  vwieui  oloriosweia 

related  of  the  cslnmiri'  s  rli:it  had  befallen  persons 
who  had  ventured  tu  cross  the  threshold,  (i'ttus. 
yiii.  52.  §  3  :  10.  §  2  j  f  9  ;  Soph.  Oed.  CbL 
.'!7.)  'J"hi>  !'7^<rr^6S'^)^o^  wns  n  chamber  which  had 
its  eutronce  ui  the  back  front  uf  a  temple,  and  served 
as  a  place  ia  which  the  treasures  of  the  temple 
were  kept,  and  thus  supplied  tiie  pkce  of  tfio 
brfcraitpol  which  were  attached  to  MJUiO  temples. 
(Compare  Miiller,  Archiioi.  d.  Kutut^  g  288; 
Sti^lita,  Ar^'dol,  der  liaukumt^  vol.  ii.  $  1  ; 
Hirt,  Lehn  der  Gebiiude,  §  1  ;  Bockh,  <tU  Ci>rp. 
Insi-nf)t.  pp.  'Jtj4,  Sic.) 

We  now  piooood  to  describo  tbo  dassification 
of  temples,  both  Ofwk  and  Boman,  tho  latter  being 

chieily  imitated  from  the  foraMT,  Thsj  wanaithar 
quadrangular  or  drcuhv. 
QmdntHgidar  T»i»fkt  were  described  by  the 

following  terms,  according  to  the  number  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  columns  on  the  fronts  and  sides. 

1.  "AtfmXof^  M^n^  without  anj  colaama.  (Loo* 
nidas  Tarent.  in  Bniack,  ^aa^  vol.  i.  p.  3S7  {  Plin. 

//.iV.xxxiv.  8.) 

2.  '£v  irafra^rdiri,  w  antiM.  with  two  colunmsln 

front  lielweon  the  antae.    (Pind.  Ol.  \i.  1.) 

:i  UpcajvAoSf  pro$tjfiB,  with  iout  columns  In 
froiiL 

4.  'Au(i>tirpSiTTvXof,  oH^ii^fm^fltf  with  £nir 

columns  at  each  end. 

6.  Tltplirrfpos  or  dfupiKlttv  (Soph.  Ant.  285)« 
peripteral^  with  colvnuis  at  sach  end  and  aloqg 
each  side. 

6.  Alirrcpot,  dipteral^  with  two  ranges  of  coloiuna 
(irT«^)  mil  round,  the  one  within  the  other. 

7.  TciiMArrf  fwf,  pteudodipteraU  with  One  mnga 
only,  but  at  the  some  distance  from  the  walls  of 
the  oMa  as  the  onter  range  of  a  Slvrcpof . 

To  these  must  be  added  a  sort  of  dian  invsnted 

by  the  Roman  architect*,  namely: 

8.  Hf*vtoiiffirTtfiot,pieudoperipkrat  (Vitruv.  iv. 
7),  where  the  ndes  had  onijr  haltcolamnB  fat  tha 
nnjjleii  three-(}iiart«?r  columns ),  attached  to  the  walli 
of  the  M^a,  the  object  being  to  have  tbe  ceJ/a  large 
wiAoat  anlafgiflf  tbo  whole  building,  and  ^-et  tu 
ke«>p  up  •onadiiiv  of  tha  spleudour  of  a  penpteiat 

temple. 

Names  were  also  applied  to  tho  lonplea,  iu»  w-W 

ns  tn  the  porticiN'*  themselves,  accortlinj:  to  tho 
nuiuLcr  of  colunuis  lu  the  portico  ut  either  titd 
of  the  teuiplat  aaoMly*  rrrpdarvhos,  U-tiv>iyl§^ 
when  there  were  /oar  columns  in  frontt  i(d(rTi/Aof, 
Aoreu/y*,  when  there  were  vir,  jardtfruXet,  tuia- 
$tt/lf^  when  there  were  dyhl^  8«*(a<rTuXof,  detugtiflf, 
when  tbero  ware  tea.  There  were  never  nmre 
than  ten  cohimns  fn  the  end  portico  of  a  temple  ; 
and  when  tluro  were  only  two,  thev  were  always 
arranged  in  that  peculiar  form  cafled  ts  aala  (Vi* 
va^oord^ri).  The  nnmber  of  columns  in  the  end 
porticoes  was  never  uneven,  but  the  number  along 
tbo  sides  of  a  temple  was  generally  ujieven.  Tho 
number  of  the  «do  columns  wied :  where  tho 
einl  portico  was  tetrastyle,  there  were  never  any 
columns  at  the  sides,  except  iiilse  one^  uttathed  tu 
the  walls,  OS  in  dietsuiplo  of  Fortuna  VirUit  at 
Rome,  which  has  a  tetrastyle  portico,  with  acuhnnn 
beiiind  each  comer  column,  and  then  iivu  f.-il^ 
columns  along  each  side  of  the  cstfa.*  where  it  was 
he.va.tv  le  ur  ucta-^tyle,  there  were  generally  1.1  m  1  7 
columns  at  Uie  sides, countuig  m  the  corner  colmuus ; 

•oBMtinMa  a  haiastjls  teai||la  had  oalj  daran  aa* 
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lumni  flu  th?  Tho  la«t  nrmnp^mptit  ro»u!tod  ' 

firWD  the  rule  adopted  by  lite  Ilaamu  archiietls, 
«rtw  ffwinted  1^  intorcoluinnirttiona  (the  tpocM 
Wtw.-,-n  till'  coliimn^V  and  wlio».>  nile  wns  to  h.tTe 
ftPttW  as  mdity  uMemM  iijMMui^MMW  €iioui)  tin  sui<-$  0/* 
tfb  CirflrfiiiJJ  m  /mn/  ;  nnoUMr  example  of  the 
t«la  {«  fumi*h«<i  hj  t!io  abiiTr-mpntloiu-d  t.mplf 
vT  FortiiM  ViriM*,  which  haa  fnur  oolumn^  in  fr>>nt 
•oA,  ritngitliir.  Mf«i  «■  CMh  lUe.  Tb«?  4imk 
architi'cts,  on  the  contmrr,  conntrd  liy  coluiODt, 
•ad  their  rule  waa  to  have  twtce  om  manjf  eolmmm* 
mUmji  Ikt  tUm  m  m/hMt,  amdomwmn\  •trantinir 
cttriitT  toluiniu  in  ear^i  rase  :  »mnetimp«,  bow- 
eTcr,  thej  followed  the  oUier  rule,  a*  in  ihc  temple 
al  If^rbM,  whif  1  there  are  ux  eolumnt  in  front 
Ami  .■l."r»?n  at  cuh  M«.  Anotlu  r  »t  i  of  temia, 
applied  to  templtf*  ai»d  other  buiiduigA  having  por- 
aeMi  M  well  aa  to  the  porticoes  themaelvet,  waa 
derived  from  t{i<-  di»tanee«  betwe<»n  tlio  culuiniis  ii> 
oaoipaxed  mih  the  lower  diametera  of  tlic  Lolumns. 
Tlwf  ««r«  the  foUofrinf : — 

1.  TlvKfScTTvXot,  T  ■•-v'.v''"^^.  th"  Hi«t.iTice  Imv 
tween  the  coiatona  a  UKinit^ter  ot  a  oiluiuu  aiid 

•2.  XrfiTTuXoi.  tv^vV,  tho  distance  bttw»«i  Ibe 
fntaTHB*  two  diameten  of  a  eoliunn. 

S.  llrriAet,  Mii^  the  ditfunm  between  the 

rnl'jmTK  twn  diairiptrm  and  n  <]nart»*r.  except  in  the 
centre  of  the  fruut  aiid  back  of  the  building,  where 
eildl  intoiiaBlumniation  {imUrcolmmuium)  waa  three 
diameter* ;  called  pii»tyl«-,  U-cmue  it  wai  beat 
a^lap^  both  for  Ix^uiy  wd  cotiveuience. 

4.  Adtrnknt  duut^A,  the  intercolumniaiiea^  «t 
diatanc(>  Ir-  t-vrcn  tlu'  ii>liunr>»,  tlm-o  diamctert. 

5.  'A^aio.TTi>\o$,  oj-arcM^yr,  the  diataticea  excea- 
aive,  ao  that  it  waa  uecemmej  to  Bwk*  the  epiatyle 
(4wirrvhioy\  or  arehitcafHi  net  of  llMMi  l«t  of 
timber.  [Kii^tylil'm.] 

Thi*«^  five  kinda  of  int«rcol«lwiHwi  W» 
tmtid  b/  the  liiUeflri«g 
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The  following  elevation*  and  plana  oftemplea 
will  nid  tlu'  reader  in  nnderatanding  the  different 
terms  descriptive  of  the  number  and  arrangement 
of  the  columna.  They  are  taken  from  the  platea 
to  HirtV  Gr^rhichia  der  Ilaukttmt ;  and  although, 
for  the  take  of  greater  deamcaa  and  eoirvenienas 
tlwjr  an  not  all  taken  from  actual  build  inf^  but 
ar«j  general  repreaentationa  of  each  form,  yet  they 
are  not  merely  imaginary,  for  they  are  foonded  oq 
a  careful  comporiaon  of  OTietiiig  vuomam  with  tlio 
deacriptieiM  of  Vitrurias. 

I.  In  Antis. 

An  engraTing  of  a  tanj^e  of  tbia  form  has  been 
fivon  ander  Amtak 

•  The  Roman  rule  might  also  he  stated  nccoril- 
ing  10  tho  Diunber  of  columna  thua : — twice  at 
ahmg  ti»  tidm  mim/nml^  ami  am 


□en 


Til 


mua  or 


ahftve  enpravinor  exliihits  cU^arly  the  prodo- 
^  nmaos,  or  bpeice  encloaetl  bv  the  portico 


and  the  aide  walla  projecting  beyond  tKe  front  wall; 


and  the  eW/o,  with  tlie 
the  entrance. 


wyona  tne 

orilMfod 
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III.  AMPIiIPROSTVI.S,  iKXaAHTYMt. 


Vitrariii*  (iii.  1)  mji  that  th«  Amphiproitjflo$ 
baa  cTerj  part  which  Um  Pro$tylo$  haa,  and  more* 
over  it  haa  eolnmna  and  a  pedinwnt  in  the  ponHatm 
afier  the  tame  manner.**  This  pmtiemm  (the  Grrek 
cpittkodomtu)  appears  to  have  been  of  two  kiiidii  ; 
•itliar  »  mere  portico  attaciiod  to  the  bark  wall  of  the 
MCfa^  «r  a  hunger  apaca,  aa  ihOTm  is  tke  figure. 
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IV.  PuuFTBRAL,  IIxxAjn^'ut,  of  tlie  Dork 


The  above  plan  it  that  of  ft  lUnwl  Periptfra$: 
to  repreaent  the  Grecian  Per^tmm  two  oolumna 
ihenid  be  added  to  each  lide,  and  the  length  thu 

pnined  thrown  into  the  opistho<lomu».  In  thia  form 
there  were  two  columna  between  the  antae  tenni> 
nating  the  projecting  walla  ;  and  the  three  int»« 
Golumniatinn*  thus  formed  were  fenced  with  mnrhle 
railinga  (pluiei,  VitruT.  ir.  4),  with  gatea  in  them 
giving  aceeaa  to  tfao  pniomm,  tm  Aamu  hf  At 
lines  in  the  figure. 

This  apedea  of  teinplo  was  not  only  more  aplei^ 
did  than  tteftmii  r, )  :u  nlao  niorafa%adBptadlQV 
the  perfoimanea  of  grand  religiona  oeremoniea,  aa 
the  continuooa  portico  all  round  it  would  give  shel- 
ter and  paasflge  to  a  large  number  nf  people.  Ao* 
eoidinglj  we  find  that  aevexai  of  the  moat  cekbnUed 
Greek  templet  jm  of  tb{t  form  ;  andi  aa  that  af 
Zeii»  Neineus  between  Artjos  and  Corinth,  of  Con- 
cord at  Agrigeutum,  of  Theaeua  at  Athena,  which 
haa  no  piUm  biiwtMi  dw  Mlw  cf  tiw  J 
4bS 
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V.  DiPTKRAL  and  PfiRi^DooiPTBlUt,  0«  ta» 
■TVLB,  of  the  lunic  order.  To  atit  upmet^  the  mm 
■id*  aftha  cat  raptMmte  af  tWdiplMal  %emh 
|K  tin  oUmt  iid«  iMlf  of  tW  pnadfldipiMU. 


iaenMed  ia  dia  ud  mugmAemc-  by  the  addttiMi 
of  another  row  of  pillart  along  eacli  ku\o  ;  the 
i'MMMytwvt  a*  a  /Vn^fMXM  with  the  aide  co- 
hanw  MM«4  aalwvda  v?«r  the  ffMH*  of  «w  cehaan 

and iaiNPtlaauiilliaD, so  a*  to  nlln  .vof  cishtcolumns 
in  front  l^mfiaii  who  detcrihea  the  latter  6r»t, 
•augnt  itt  iataetioa  to  tha  aiddtect  Hafnofreneii 
Fnwn  the  expense  of  such  e^lific  s,  there  were  na- 
turally Terr  few  enmplea  of  them.  The  far-famed 
tompie  of  Ailmia  at  BplMaaa,  aad  Ifcal  af  QairioM 
at  Home,  were  dipter.il.  That  of  Artenli  at  Mag< 
aia,  httilt  bj  Uecawgciiea,  was  patadifiplacaL 
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VI.  HvpAsnwAi,  DacAirru,  aC  the  Gad» 

ihiaa  order. 


a,  the  atatoe  of  the  gad  ikk,  aatiaaeee  to  the 
C'-n.i  from  the  opiathodoWW  )  4^  apVtWBtt  fsc  tkt 

keeper  of  the  temple. 


Every  decastyle  temple  was  aleo  hjpaethral,  hot 
there  were  alao  octaatyle  and  even  hezaatyle  hy 
poethnl  tan  plea. 

A  q  i  -vtiiin  has  lately  been  raised  whether  there 
ever  were  any  hypaethial  templea.  The  two  tide* 
af  tha  qaMliaa  wiU  ba  famd  dlMad  ia  the  M. 

lowing  works :  Roaa,  Keim  Ifvpathni!ttmj>el  mAr, 
in  his  HMmUn^jX.  i.  jppi  I— HaUe,  1846, 4tft, 
aad  B8ttMhai<i  Dif  ^ppadbwMi^pd^  OtftHi 

drs  ]  'itruvuchcn  Zeutjnistet^  9^9^  ^"^^  A  JhH^ 

enrieaea,  Potadam,  lft47f  4ta. 
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^^VIL^PnuDOPBsirTBiui, Uaiuam^  of  the 


■  in  ■  tM  il  ■ 


These  were  the  chief  noimal  forma  of  qiudmn- 
gnkr  temple*.  The  ▼ariatiom  nnde  «pon  them, 
especially  by  the  anion  of  two  or  more  templ«^a  in 
one  building,  were  very  numerous.  (See  Hirt, 
Stiegliti,  and  the  other  autboritieii.)  One  form 
deserves  particular  notice,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
certainly  very  ancient,  and  some  writers  have 
•apposed  that  it  eontained  the  germa  of  all  the 
other  forms ;  this  wa«  what  Vitruvius  calltHl  the 
Tmacam  Temp/e,  (Vitruv.  iv.  7.)    The  passage  of 
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VltruTius  is  very  difficult,  and  has  been  differently 
ezpUined.  (Comp.  Stiegliu  and  Hirt.)  The  foi- 
lowinf  oBgniTiBg  it  m  eoastraeled  ao  to  eoalua  a 
rrpreM'ntation  of  the  three  chief  lbna%  real  or  fop* 
pcved,  of  the  Tuscan  temple. 


— b^-  i  i  J 

Theobore  plan  b  divided  hy  the  lines  o,  &,  into 

three  portions,  by  completing  each  of  which,  have 
three  different  plans.  I'Imis,  if  the  middle  portion 
be  retained  as  it  is  snd  the  part  to  the  rfgDt  of  4 
be  made  like  that  to  the  left  of  a,  wc  have  one  of 
the  snppofted  fonns.  Again,  if  the  middle  portion 
be  retained,  and  the  two  sidescompleted  on  the  lanio 
plan,  namely,  like  the  portion  to  tho  Ifft  of  a,  hut 
without  the  proj«*cting  Ride  wall,  and  with  a  round 
column  in  place  of  the  squara  pillar  which  tcrmi> 
natf's  it,  we  have  what  others  mippose  to  have  been 
the  true  original  form  of  the  Tusciin  temple.  lu 
Mther  COM,  the  chaneteriatic  feature  it  the  unioa 
of  three  crifar  in  one  temple,  dedicated  to  three 
associated  deities,  the  middle  edla,  which  (as 
shown  in  the  figure)  was  larger  than  the  other  tin, 
being  assigned  to  the  chief  of  the  three  dirinitiei  { 
as  in  the  great  temple  on  the  Capitol,  the  middle 
cdla  of  which  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  the  ceUa  on 
the  right  side  of  the  middle  one  to  Minerva,  and 
the  remaining  cr//b  to  Juno.  Lastly,  a  later  varia- 
tion of  the  ToMcaii  taaple,  in  whkh  its  chii  f  p<^up 
liarity  was  lost,  was  made  by  retaining  only  tho 
middle  ccJla,  and  carrying  a  peristyle  of  colomiia 
4  B  S 
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along  eniti  »iJe  of  it,  a*  npn*eated  in  Ute  right- 
hoixi  divi^ioll  of  the  plan  aud  eleration. 

Ctrcnlur  T<  niplej^  properly  &o  called,  were  pro- 
bably Dut  uted  b/  Um  Ureeki  iu  early  time*.  Tbe 
round  boildiagi  «f  vlueh  we  have  noticM  were 
either  tJuJi  or  mere  monutni^TUal  fvlifu<>'«.  S-vcnl 
roimd  buildings  of  this  kind  are  mentiuned  hy 
FntMdM ;  MW  u  the  tkuim$  at  Ath«m»  in  which 
then?  wori'  'wvpral  »m;ill  »ilver  atatues  ;  where  the 
I'rytaueu  Kicnticed  (^Paut.  i.  5),  aiid  where,  ac- 
cording to  PoUax  (viiL  165)  they  alto  banquetted. 
There  wa«  anothfr  tkoimt  at  Kpidauru!),  in  the  ta- 
crcd  grove  of  Asclepio*,  which  he  d»*scribe»  us  well 
worth  teeing :  it  waa  built  of  white  marble,  after 
the  dc«u'ti  of  I'ltly.  Ifit'.i*,  ninl  adnrncd  on  the  inside 
witii  paiutingt  by  Pautuu.  (Paus.  ii.  27.)  (See 
StiPgliti^  v«L  iL  S8,M.)  Vitrariua  (ir.  7) 
how(M<-r  rt^<v.Mii7.eg  two  regular  fonn*  of  ciRnlv 
templfs,  to  which  a  third  niust  be  added. 

I.  The  M oNornuios  consisted  of  a  tingle  circle 
of  columns,  ttxuiding  on  a  {-Intf.'mi  ( /nV/BM-i/).  the 
outer  wall  of  which  funntHi  a  flj/U^ile  or  cunti- 
SMM  fwdnatal  for  Um  eolnnnt,  and  suminHiJ  bj 
a  dome  ;  but  without  any  rrlUt.  Y>  t  the  pn^por- 
tiona  M«  VitruTiua.  Tbe  renuuns  ot  such  a  temple 
Itovt  bctt  fMud  atkt  ivint  af  PattolL 


II.  The  PuiiPTBKOH  had  •  areolar  ocBa  mt- 
iMmdad  hf  a  lii^le  peristyle  of  cohiMa,  alnfiaf 
on  three  step^,  and  the  whole  surmounted  br  a 
dome.  Specimena  are  preaerred  in  th«  ao<aikd 
tomplas  «f  Vaam  al  B«Ba  (laa  vaod-ot  «■  1^  SM) 
aadatThoU. 


Tbe  proportions  of  the  temples  of  this  form  woi 
vaiy  caiaAilljrRguUted.  The  existing  tpedncaa 
agree  in  most  particulars  with  the  rules  laid  down 
by  Vitruviu»,  according  to  whom  the  di<itance  of 
the  wbQ  of  thf  <;  lla  tnm  the  edge  of  the  sulwtiii 
tlon  was  one-tifth  of  the  whole  diameter  of  the  sub- 
struction ;  and  consequently  the  diameter  of  tfaec^ia 
(including  its  walls)  was  three-fiftha  of  tke  wfcdt! 
tbe  intenial  diameter  of  the  ctUa  was  eqnal  to  the 
height  of  the  columns  :  the  height  of  the  dome  was 
equal  to  a  aetni-diameter  af  t£a  vhola  boflAi^: 
and  the  centre  of  the  dome  waa  snrmonnted  by  a 
pyramid  (or  cone),  to  support  an  ornament  equal"  io 
height  to  the  capltab  of  «a  columns.  ( For  a  fnO 
discussion  of  the  poMl^  aaa  Hirt,  Ltkn  dm  Oh 
bamdr,  pp.  2i»,  30.) 

Both  species  of  ronnd  temples  are  mentionad  hf 
Serrias  (ad  Jen.  ix.  408),  who  mya  that  they  were 
peculiar  to  Vesta,  Diana,  Hercules,  and  Mercury  ; 
and  he  distingoulies  the  Momopteroa  by  the  feUov* 
mgdesoiptiiNi: — iMtaai  mm  jwirirfaai  t^tmmk 
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TTI.  Anothor  form,  of  wliich  wc  have  tlic  cMef 
example  in  the  Pautheon,  beaides  tome  snialter 


TEMPLUIL 


nil 

18  of  the  con- 


(we  Hilt*  I  \9),  eomiite  of  a  drcular 

eella  Kiirninuntod  bj  a  tlomc,  without  ji  pcrislyle, 
but  with  an  advanced  portico.  The  following  eu- 
frevinf  repwemto  mm  •  temple,  with  a  prostyle 
tetnutylc  portico,  of  two  tliglitly  different  kinds 
(compare  the  left  and  right  uUe*  of  the  portico  io 
ue  plan)  ;  the  nicbee  are  for  the  statues  of  three 
asMciated  di-itiets  buch  a»  Apollo,  Diana,  and 
Latona ;  and  thus  this  form  of  temple  may  bo  >o- 
garded,  in  ito  nUgkm  iii||n,  at  •  vuktkiB  of  tho 
old  TttNoa 


L 


Tlic  portico  of  such  a  tfTnpV  might  be  hcxa- 
■tjle,  or  even  octaat^  Ie,  at  in  the  rautbeon. 


Btmctiou  of  temples  of  both  sorts,  which  oar  splice 
does  not  pemHiulooiiter  into,  die  nader  it  ie> 

frrreJ  to  the  works  of  Ilirt  and  Stieglitz^as  quoted 
above  ;  and  list*  and  brief  descriptions  of  the  chief 
Greek  and  Roman  templee,  with  nhtwm  to  the 
uorks  in  which  they  are  more  fully  described,  will 
be  found  in  M'tiller**  Handbuch  tier  Archidalogie  der 
KmuL,  imder  the  headi  of  the  leipeetive  periiMlf  ia 
the  history  of  thj'  nrt. 

Besides  the  terms  which  have  now  been  ex- 
plained, temples  were  designated  by  tho  names  nf 
the  (!fMti("5  t'l  whom  thoy  were  dedicated,  ns  tho 
'OAi/^w«4»*'  ot  temple  of  Ztut  (Mympitu  ;  the  n«p- 
dff»w>,  or  temple  of  AiUma  i^nHAMMi^  Ac  ;  end 
somctimen  a  name  was  piven  according  to  soirio 
peculiar  feature  of  the  structure,  as  in  tlie  oue  of 
the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  which  wae  called  Ileea* 
fon7j)edamf  becanee  ite  front  waa  exactly  100  feet 

wide. 

Independently  of  the  immenee  tnamuee  eon* 

tained  in  msiny  nf  the  Greek  temples,  which  were 
either  utensils  or  ornaments,  and  of  the  tithes  of 
spoils  &c.  (Hend.  vii.  IS'2 ;  Diodor.  xi.  3 ;  Polyb. 
iv.  3.t),  the  pmperty  of  t^mplci,  from  which  they  d^ 
rive<l  n  regular  income,  consisted  of  lands  (T<>(2n}), 
eitlicr  fields,  pastures,  or  fon^itit.  In  Attica  we 
sometimes  tin  !  thrtt  n  demos  is  in  possession  cf  the 
estates  of  a  {^articular  UJiuple  :  thus  the  Peiraeens 
possessed  the  binds  belonging  to  the  Theseum: 
in  what  their  ri^-lit  conf.isted  is  not  known  ;  but  of 
whatever  kind  it  may  have  been,  the  revenuea 
accruing  from  ench  prop«rty  were  given  to  dio 
temples,  nnd  serred  to  defray  the  expenses  for 
sacritices,  tlie  maintenance  of  the  buildings,  ftc. 
For  thia  purpose  all  temple- property  waa  generally 
let  out  to  fami,  unless  it  was,  by  gome  curse  which 
lay  on  it,  prevented  from  being  takeu  into  culti- 
vation. (Harpocrat.  s.  r.  'Aed  /ua^viAdTttr :  comp. 
Isocrnt.  Arcnp.  11.)  The  rpnt  for  such  sacred 
domains  was,  according  to  Demosthenes  (in  Ktt- 
htUid.  p.  1318),  received  by  the  demarch,  probably 
the  demarch  of  the  demos  by  wliich  tlu;  sacred 
domain  was  occupied  ;  fur  in  other  ca^cs  we  find 
that  the  rents  were  paid  to  the  authorities  en- 
in-'^l  li  V,  ith  the  administration  of  the  temples. 
(  HiKkh,  •'^aalsL  i.  p.  327,  &c,  ii.  p.  339.)  The 
supreme  control  over  all  ptoperty  of  temples  be- 
longed to  the  popular  attemblj.  (Demoeth.  m 
S'eaer.  p.  1380.) 

Respecting  die  peraons  entrusted  with  the 
-uperinlenJence,  kei  j  i  iir,  cleaniuf;,  etc.,  of  temples, 
we  scarcely  pon^ess  any  iiiforQuUiun.  [AxntTUl.] 
Wc  have  mention  of  persons  calkrd  KXttSefixM* 
K\jjfiwxou,  rfi-f^vKaKt^,  who  must  have  been  era- 
ployed  as  guards  nnd  porters  (Aeschyl.  Suj^ 
'2U4),  althoagh  it  it  not  certain  whether  tfaeeo 
fuTicti  Ti«  'Vf-re  not  performed  by  priests  wlio  were 
measionaiiy  called  by  names  derived  from  some 
particular  function.  At  Olympia  tpatipivreu  were 
appointed  who  belonged  to  the  family  of  Pheidias, 
nnd  had  to  keep  clean  the  sUtue  of  the  Olyoipiau 
Zeus.    (Paus.  V.  14.  §.5.) 

Tfiuphs  at  Rome. — In  the  earliest  i\m(y^  there 
appear  to  have  been  very  few  temples  ot  Home, 
nnd  in  manyapots  the  worship  of  a  certain  divinity 
had  been  established  from  tinx-  immemorial,  while 
we  hear  of  the  building  of  a  temple  for  the  s^uua 
divinity  at  a  comparatively  Ute  period.  Thui  the 
foundation  of  a  temple  to  the  old  Itilian  divinity 
Satumus,  on  the  capitoline,  did  not  take  place  till 
dii  4 
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49H  B.  c.  (tW.  u.  21 ;  Dirmy*.  vi.  1  ;  Pint  PnfJ. 
\'2.)  Ill  iho  Min«  iiminer  Quiririus  a.vA  Mar^  had 
ti'mple*  fattik  to  thrm  at  a  late  period.  Jupiter 
also  KiikI  Tin  temple  till  the  time  of  Ancua  Martins 
and  lilts  one  then  tiuilt  wma  certasnir  rerr  insig- 
niBcant.    (Dianv*.  ii.  .14  ;  Lir.  i  We  may 

therefore  suppoie  that  the  pUcet  of  worship  amoiiitr 
the  earltest  Human*  were  in  moat  &-ue«  aimplc 
altaft  «t  MMrih.  TIm  Roman  t«mple«  of  later 
times  were  ennstructed  in  the  Greek  style.  The 
cella  was  here«  as  in  Greece,  the  inner  spacious  part 
•f  the  trmple  whkk  Contained  the  statue  or  statues 
nf  the  ^'i><K  and  an  altar  before  each  statue. 
( Vdriiv.  IV.  5.)  The  roof  which  corered  the  cella 
Is  called  Uatmlo^  but  it  was  in  most  cases  not 
wholly  coverrd,  in  order  to  let  the  liffht  in  fr.>ni 
above.  (Varro,  ap.  Serv.  ad  A  en.  i.  50.V)  The 
entranea  of  a  RoiMli  temple  was.  accoixlinfr  to 
ViiniTius  if  poasible,  always  towards  the  west« 
which  side  was  at  the  same  time  fnc<>d  by  the 
InMlgO  of  tho  divinity,  *^  that  persons  oifcrin? 
pmycrt  or  sacrifices  at  the  altar  looked  towards 
the  east  (Comp.  Uidor.  it.  4,  7  ;  Hy^in.  de 
IamiL  p.  \h\  ed.  Goes.)  If  it  was  not  prac- 
tii-able  to  build  a  temple  m  sach  a  position,  it  was 
placed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  frreater  part  of 
tbo  cil]r  could  be  seen  fmin  it  ;  mid  when  a  temple 
was  erected  by  the  side  of  a  stxoot  or  road,  it 
was  idways  »)  situated  that  those  who  passed  by 

could  look  into  it,«Bd  oCw  lluir  tihmtioiit  to 

the  deity. 

As  regards  the  pr  'pcrty  of  temples,  it  Is  stated 
thftt  in  early  times  lands  were  aMigned  to  ench 
t^ple,  but  these  lands  were  prob^ibly  intruded  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  pnests  alone.  (Sacbrdos.] 
1'he  mtcra  pMtca  were  j««rfonn«d  at  the  expense 
of  the  trrasnry.  and  in  like  manner  wa  mast  Mip> 
pose,  that  whenerer  the  rririilar  fateomo  of  » 
temple,  arising  from  feat  and  fines,  was  not  saffl- 
cicnt  t4i  keep  a  temple  in  rrp.atr,  the  state  supplied 
thr  dcruieucy,  unless  an  individual  volunteered  to 
do  so. 

The  supreme  superintendence  of  the  temples  of 
Rome,  and  of  nil  things  connected  with  them, 
belonged  to  the  coihfft  of  pontiffs.  Those  persons 
who  had  th«  imMoAicto  care  of  the  temples  weni 
•he  AKnmn.  [L.  S.]  and  I  P.  S.] 

TKMI»ORA  T,TR  ACTIO.    (  A.  tio.) 

TK'MPOHIS  FliAfidCHIPIiO.  iPaAMOttP- 

TKN.SAK.  fTH«N»A».] 
TKPl  DA'Rl IT M.  [  BalhiuBi  p.  1 90,  a.] 
TERMINA'LIA,  a  fiwUval  in  honour  of  the 
god  Terminus,  who  presided  over  bound.iries.  liis 
statue  wu  BKiely  «  stone  or  post  alack  in  the 
ground  to  diattofaiah  b«twoen  properties.  On  the 
irstiml  the  two  owners  of  adjacent  property  crowned 
the  otntue  with  garlands  and  raised  a  rtade  nliWiOa 
whidi  tlwf  ofleied  up  some  com,  honeyeonbi,  and 
wine,  and  sacrificed  a  lamb  (Hor.  F.fol.  ii.  59)  or 
a  Mcking  pig.  They  comloded  with  singing  tlie 
ptaises  of  the  god.  (Ofid.  FuL  n.  639.  ftc) 
The  public  festival  in  honour  nf  this  god  was  cele- 
bnted  at  the  sixth  milestone  on  the  road  towards 
Lanfeniam  (/dL  €83),  iaMtm  faaema  thb  was 
originally  tht  aslant  of  Iha  Ronan  tanHaiy  in  that 
direetioo. 

The  CiwtivBl  of  dia  TenaliHlia  was  eelebisted 

a.  J.  VII.  fC'ii  Af'irt..  <ir  tlie  "J.^d  of  Ft^bmary  on 
the  dav  before  the  Ilegifugium.  The  Termioalia 
«a»  Mtelmiad  an  iha  last  daj  of  tha  aU  Ronan 


f  ymr.  whence  tt'wiie  derive  its  name.  We  know  that 
Kcbruurv  was  the  last  month  of  the  Roman  jear; 
and  that  when  the  intercalary  month  MaarnhMOBS 
was  added,  the  last  five  days  of  Febraanr  were 
added  to  the  intercahuy  month,  making  the  33ni 
of  Febniarv  the  last  dar  of  the  y^ar.  (  \'.irrn.  L. 
vl  13,  ed-'Muller;  Macrob.  Sat.  L  13.)  Wber 
Cicero  in  a  letter  to  Atticus  (vi.  1)  aara,  ^ctrpi 
tmu  HUentM  ai  4.  V.  Termimaiia  {L  r.  Fek  1  9  I,  lia 
uses  this  strange  mode  of  defining  a  date,  became 
being  then  in  Cilicia  he  did  not  know  wbetiMrasy 
hMsndatiM  had  been  insertad  tiMt  jaar.  (CaUBI- 
darh'M,  pp.  2*29.  b.  t}.*?n.  «  J 

TERU'NCIUS.    [As,  p.  141,  a.] 

TK'SSKRA««rMi.TES88'RULA  aad  TESSEL* 
LA  («v€o>),  a  square  or  cube  ;  a  die  ;  a  token. 

The  use  of  small  cubes  of  marble,  earthea- 
ware,  glass,  prwions  stones,  and  mother  of-  peari 
for  making  tessellated  pavements  {parim^rja  tetfi- 
lata,  Sueton.  Jul.  46)  is  noticed  unUer  iKiJMt.'.^ 
p.  4.11  an«l  Fk:TORA^  9IA. 

The  dice  used  in  games  of  chance  [Alka]  had 
the  same  form,  and  were  commonly  made  of  jrorr, 
bone,  or  some  close-grained  wood,  especially  privrt 
{litfutim  tnaerU  uUlittiima,  Plin.  //.  \.  xvi.  18. 
s.  31).  They  were  numbered  on  alt  the  six  sides 
like  the  dice 'still  i»  HM  (Ovid.  Tni/L  iL  473)  ;  aad 
in  this  respect  as  well  as  in  their  form  they  differed 
from  the  tali^  which  are  often  distinguished  from 
t<»»sen»e  by  classical  writers.  (Gellius,  xviiL  19; 
Cic.  de  Sen.  16.)  tTAl,ri«.J  Whilst  four  tali  wet* 
used  in  playing,  only  three  tesserae  were  anciently 
employed.  Heuce  arose  tha  paatafh,  4  ifp  4 
Tpfii  Kvioi^  ».«.**  cither  three  siws  or  three  aee*.* 
meaning,  all  or  none  ( I'lat.  Leg.  lii.  ad  JtM,  ;  SchoL 
m  loe,  ;  Phcrecrates,  p.  49,  ed.  Runkel)  ;  for  cvCvt 
was  nsed  to  denote  the  ace,  as  in  the  throw  8«o 
ciMW  «a2  T^To^a,  t.  e.  1,  l,4,«>G.  (Eupolis,  p.  174, 
ed.  Rankel  (  Aristoph.  Han.  1447  ;  SchoL  im  he.) 
Three  sises  is  mentioned  as  the  highest  throw  in 
the  Agamemnon  of  Aeschylus  (32).  As  early  as 
the  time  of  EustathtOS  (Ai  04,  L  107)  wa  find  that 
the  modem  practice  of  usiii|  twa  Mca  instead  sC 
thn>e  had  been  established. 

The  ancients  sometimes  played  with  dioi  aAaia 
rsdoAipSa  [Tall'h],  when  the  object  was  simply 
to  thiaw  the  highest  numbers.  At  other  tuoes 
they  ph^ed  also  with  two  sata  of  Lixwrnnu  cr 
draugntsnoen,  having  fifteen  men  on  each  side. 
The  board  {alcetu  Ituoritu,  Plin.  //.  xxxvii.  2. 
%,  6  ;  (i/neo/as,  Odhus,  i.  20,  xiT.  1)  was  dtssded 
by  twelve  lines,  so  that  the  game  must  hare  been 
nearly  or  altogether  the  same  with  trio^trsc  or 
backgammon.  (  Brunck,  A  nal.  iii.  60  ;  Jacobs,  ad 
loc.)  Periuips  the  dmoJ<rim  teripta  of  tha  — 
was  the  same  game.  [Abacv.s.] 

Objects  of  the  same  materials  with  dice,  sal 
either  Ibnaed  like  them  or  of  an  oblong  shap^ 
were  nsed  as  tokens  for  diffsrent  purposes.  The 
tea*era  Motpiltttia  was  the  token  of  mntaai  bos^ 
talitjr,  and  is  spoken  of  under  Hospitium.  p.  619.  a. 
This  token  was  prohablr  in  many  cases  of  earthen- 
ware, h.iving  the  head  of  Jupiter  llospitalis  stamped 
opon  it.  (Pkut.  Poen.  v.  1.  2S  ;  2.  87— 99 ) 
TWssfoe  /rummiaruu  and  nummariaa  were  tokeits 
given  at  certain  times  by  the  Roman  magiMntM 
to  the  poor,  in  azchange  for  which  they  receirrd  a 
fixed  amount  of  com  or  money.  (Sueton.  Jaj^  40, 

4  2,  Xrr„,  II.)  [FrITMENTARIABLMMl]  aiBllV 

tokens  weia  used  on  vahous  oceanons,  as  they 
ama  in  tha  coiusa  of  afants.   For  example,  whsa 
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tlic  Tlf^mnns  lont  to  give  tlie  CartlmjTi'ninns  tlieir 
choice  of  peace  or  war,  they  tent  two  teaaerae,  one 
narked  with  •  apewi  the  other  with  a  CjOtvcMV^ 
r^qiu-sttntr  tb«'ni  to  take  citbar  tiM  «M  «V  the 
other.    (Geliiua,  X.  27.) 

Ffam  the  applieaiioii  of  this  tem  to  tokens  of 
Tarirtiis  kinds,  it  was  tmnsfcm-J  rrord  imtd 

as  a  token  among  soldiers.  This  wa*  the  tetaem 
mUUarU,  the  »40&ui^  of  tho  Oraeks.  Before  join- 
ing battle  it  was  given  out  and  passed  tlirouith  tlio 
ranks  as  a  method  hj  which  the  soldier*  might  be 
aUe  to  dkliiiipdih  ftioHl*  fron  fises.  Thus  at  the 
battle  of  Cnnaxn  the  word  wai  **  Zens  the  Saviour 
and  Victory,"  and  on  a  subsequent  engagement  by 
dio  MM  tioepi  Zettt  tlie  Savieor,  Heracles  the 
L.'ader."  (Xcn.  Anah.  I  B.  §  Ifi,  vi.  3.  §  2.").)  Tlie 
soldiers  of  Xenophon  used  a  verbal  sign  for  the 
same  parpoee  when  they  wen  encamped  hj  oigbt 
fv  i  :i  ?  M).  Aeneas Tncticun  (c. 24) gives varions 
directions  necessary  to  be  observed  respecting  the 
«wd.  Roepoeting  tho  Imtm  or  imtehvord  m  the 
Boman  camp,  see  CASTRA^pkm,!.       (J.  Y.J 
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c<~ntttitio  in  id  solemniter  facta  nt  post  mortem 
nuatiam  vakoA."*  {UlD,Fraa.  tit.  20  ;  comp.  Ulp. 
SHg.  88.  til  1.  1. 1,  where  ho  hae  **  justa  tenten. 
tia.^)  In  this  pas«icrc  the  word  Justi  means 
•  jure  &cta,^  **  as  required  by  law."  The  word 
Oonteilslio  is  ojiparBtttly  tMed  with  loAmieo  to  the 
origin  of  the  term  Testamentum,  which  is  to  he  rc- 
ferrwi  to  **  Testari,"  which  signifies  *'  to  make  a 
•oienn  deehmUion  of  one'k  will.'"  OoUiiio  (vi  12) 
pniperly  f.i:<\^  fiiilt  with  Scrvius  Sulpifins  f<ir 
saying  thut  the  word  is  compounded  **  a  mentis 
oontortationa**  Tho  perwm  who  dmuIo  «  Teeta- 
mentum  was  Testator.  (Snetoo.  Air.  17  {  Dig. 
28.  tit  3.  a.  17.) 

In  order  to  bo  aUo  to  snlco  a  ^d  Komaa  wHI* 
the  Testator  must  have  the  TcstnTnentifhctin  (Cic. 
ad  Fam.  viL  21),  which  term  expresses  the  lega] 
capacity  to  mke  a  iralid  will :  tbo  word  hu  also 
another  sii^mification.  [IIeiies,  p.  Sf)H,  b.]  The 
teetJunenti£actio  was  the  nrivilege  only  of  Roman 
dthwoo  who  wore  patreiwiiiiilioa  Tho  following 
pi'f^ons  onseqiiently  had  not  the  testamentifaetio  : 
those  who  were  in  the  Fotcstas  or  Manus  of  an- 
other, or  ha  Maiwipli  eana,  oo  oom  and  daaghtera, 
wives  In  mann  aim  slaves  ;  hnt  with  respect  to  his 
Castrense  Fecnliuro  [Patria  PotbotabJ  a  filius- 
iuDillas  had  tho  privily  of  teotameataiy  dispo- 

•ition  :  I  ntini  .Inniuni,  Dc'liticii  :  Peregrini  could 
not  dispone  of  their  property  acoordii^  to  the 
IbnnofaRonnitrin!  a  penon  who  wao  donhtfol 
as  to  his  status,  as  for  instani  o  if  his  father  had 
died  alvoad  and  the  fact  was  not  ascertamed, 
oenld  not  noko  a  teotaaientt  an  Impnbeo  eoold 
not  dispose  of  his  propiTtv  hy  will  even  with  the 
content  of  bis  Tutor ;  when  a  male  was  fourteen 
7*m  of  afe,  ho  obtahied  tho  teetaraeptj&ctio,  moA 
;i  f  rnalo  obtained  the  power,  subject  to  cert'iin 
rtrstraints,  on  the  completion  of  her  twelfth  year: 
nuti,  MiHi,  Ihrieoi,  and  prodigi  **  quibtn  lego 
bonis  interdict':ri  est**  had  not  the  testamenti- 
iactio ;  the  reasons  why  these  several  classes  o' 
MfMM  had  not  tho  toetmentifMtm  ilhiftnto  the 
Roman  mode  of  deducing  legal  conchisinns  from 
tenend  principles :  —  tho  Hiltns  had  not  the 
TeMamentifiwtio,  beenuo  ho  eoold  not  wtter  tho 

words  of  Nunntpatio  ;  the  Surdtis,  because  he 
cooid  not  hear  the  words  of  the  Kmtor  £uniliae  ; 
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the  Fnriosns,  because  he  had  not  intelh-rtiial  capa- 
city to  declare  his  wiit  (jte$tari)  about  his  property} 
and  the  Prodigiis,  beconao  ho  was  mider  a  legal 
restraint,  »o  tliat  lie  had  im  cdnimercium,  and  con- 
sequently could  not  exercise  the  fonnal  act  of  tho 
fiunOioo  BMUictpatio.  (Ulp.  firapi.  tit  80.  a.  IS  { 
CfRATOR  ;  TMrrnKs.)  As  (0  tl]e  testament  which 
a  Duui  has  made  before  he  becomes  Furiosua,  see 
Dig.  28.  tit.  1.  s.  20.  9  4. 

Women  had  originally  no  testamentilactio,  and 
wh«^n  they  did  acquire  the  power,  they  oould  only 
exercise  it  with  theaoctoritttofaTirtor.  Of  eomso 
a  daughter  in  the  power  of  her  father,  whether  the 
was  unmanied  or  married,  and  a  wife  in  manu 
could  norer  nake  a  wilL  Tho  rolet  thereliaro  aa 
to  a  woman's  capacity  to  mnke  a  will,  could  apply 
only  to  unmarried  women  after  the  death  of  their 
fiatber  and  to  widow*  who  were  not  in  tho  power 
of  a  father.    This  siihject  reouires  explanation. 

Cicero  (Top.  i)  observes  **  if  a  woman  has  made 
a  win,  and  hao  nover  ondeTirono  a  mfM»  dirainnthi, 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  Ronorum  Possessio  can 
be  granted  in  pursuance  of  such  wiU  according  to 
the  Pneler\  Edict;  ftr  if  it  oooM,  tbo  Edict  mart 
give  the  Po<sessio  in  respect  of  the  wills  of  Servi, 
Exuies,  and  Pueri.**  Cicero  means  to  say  that  if 
a  woeaan  nado  a  will  withoot  having  railainod  a 

capitis  diminiitio,  the  will  could  ha\e  no  effect  at 
all :  and  he  derives  his  argument  **  ab  adjunctia,** 
for  if  eneh  a  wiU  eoold  have  any  oflhel,  thai  ^o 
wills  of  other  persons,  who  had  not  the  testanieiiti- 
fioctio,  might  be  effectual  so  Car  as  to  give  the 
Bonoram  Poasenio.  It  te  not  a  logied  mfereneo 
from  the  Inni^uage  of  ricern  that  a  woman  who 
bad  sustained  a  capitis  dimiuutio  could  make  a 
will  J  Vnt  thio  n  tho  otdimry  meaning  of  taeh 
language  and  it  appears  to  be  his.  Consistently 
with  this,  Ulpian  says  {Frag,  tit  20.  s.  15),  "  wo- 
men after  thehr  twelfth  yeor  can  make  a  wQl  with 
the  auctoritas  nf  a  Tutor,  so  lont?  as  they  are  in 
tutek ;  **  and  the  comment  of  BoJfthius  on  the  pao> 
sage  of  tho  Topiica  dearly  ahowo  that  bo  onderstood 
it  in  this  way.  A  woman  then  could  make  a  will 
with  the  auctoritas  of  her  Tutor  and  not  without. 
Now  if  a  woman  was  b  Tntela  Legitima,  it  might 
be  correctly  Kiid  that  she  cnidd  not  make  a  will  ; 
for,  if  she  was  Ingenua,  the  tutela  belonged  of 
right  to  tbo  Agnati  and  Oentiloii  and  if  she  was  a 
Liberta,  it  lielonged  to  the  patron.  In  these  ca.*efl 
a  woman  could  indeed  make  a  valid  will  with  the 
consent  of  her  Tatoreo,  hnt  aa  her  Tntereo  wen 
her  heirs  in  case  of  intestacy,  nich  consent  would 
seldom  be  given,  and  though  a  woman  imder  such 
eimunstanees  might  ho  allowed  to  nako  a  will,  it 
may  he  assuni'-d  tliat  it  was  a  circnmstanee  alto- 
gether unusual,  and  thus  the  rule  as  to  a  woman 
m  Ttetda  Legitima,  at  idwTO  atated,  might  ho 
laid  down  as  ^eiifi-illy  tnie.  The  passage  of 
Cicero  therefore  does  not  apply  to  the  Tntela 
Legitima,  hot  to  MNnetking  else.  Since  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Institutes  of  Gaius  the  difficulty  haf 
been  cleared  up,  though  it  had  been  solved  in  a 
•atiafiutory  manner  by  Savigny  before  tbo  pab* 
lication  nf  Oain?.  (ftn/trafj  mr  GettJiuJiU  dvt 
GemAleckUiutei^  ZeitKhrift,  voL  iiL  p.  328.) 

A  woman  could  make  a  **  coemptio  fidiiciM 
cau^i,"  in  order  to  qualify  herself  to  make  a  will ; 
for  ^  at  that  time  women  had  not  the  power  of 
making  a  will,  except  certain  penons,  unless  they 
made  a  co  emptio  and  were  remancipated  and 
mantuuittcd  ;  but  en  the  reomnmendation  of  Ha- 
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drimn  Um  •eimte  tuade  the  ceremony  of  cocmptio 
wineceMMy  (ot  thif  porpoM.**  ^Ciaius,  115,  a.) 
The  coempiio  wm  aocompMiied  with  a  capitis 
diminntln,  and  this  is  wbax  Cicero  alludes  to  in  the 
passage uf  the Topica.  [Matrimonutm  (Roman).] 
A  woman  whocatnc  in  maimin  viri  had  sustained  a 
G»piti»  diminutio,  bat  it  must  uot  be  inliBrTed  froa 
thii  that  if  ihe  became  a  widow  she  eould  mice  ft 
wilL  The  Capitis  diniinutiu  of  Cicero  mtaiis  that 
the  will  matt  be  B»de  witli  the  audeiitM  of  e 
tutor.  Now  if  tlie  boiband  died,  wlwn  the 
had  bi-cn  in  nuu)U,  luid  he  appointed  no  tutor  for 
ht-r,  she  WM  in  the  l«){itija»  tatehs  ef  her  aearest 
n^aii,  who  wodd  be  her  own  chOdreii  end  »tep- 
cliildren,  if  she  had  any.  Dut  the  tutela  Icgitima  in 
ittch  a  case  would  seem  ■omething  unimlnKlt  eiMi 
accordingly  the  magistnitiis  would  giro  A  tntor  to 
the  woman  ;  and  such  a  tutor,  as  he  had  no  in- 
terest iu  the  woman^i  pti^>my,  tiould  not  pre  rent 
ber  from  foekilif  •  will  The  husbeDd  might  by 
his  will  give  the  wife  a  power  to  choose  a  Tutor 

itatom  optioX  end  mch  »  Tutor  could  nut  refute 
lb  eenMnt  to  the  womu  making  a  will  ;  for  in- 
sto.id  uf  the  woman  being  in  the  potestas  of  the 
tutor,  he  wae  in  the  poteetae  of  the  women,  eo  6u 
to  be  beuad  to  eaaeiit  to  her  teitemeoHij  dif> 
positions.  (Compare  Lir.  xxxix.  18  ;  (Sb  pro 
Alurtm.  c  17  ;  Uaioi^  L  160.) 

The  CMe  of  Siliue  (Ci&  od  Fam,  rit.  21)  may 
be  a  caae  of  a  woman's  making  a  ^^  ill,  without  ilie 
aactoritaa  of  •  tnter,  for  it  fippcnrs  that  a  \voin;u) 
(Turpllia)  bed  diapoeed  of  property  by  will,  and 
^H■rvius  Sulpiciiu  was  of  opinion  that  this  was  not 
e  Talid  will,  becetiee  the  will^mekM  bed  not  the 
teftanentifiKtioc  There  najr  however  have  been 
other  reasons  why  the  will-maker  had  not  the 
testament ifactio^  titan  the  want  of  a  capitia  di< 
minntio  (in  the  teme  of  Cic  Top.  4),  and  eon* 
icquently  the  opinion  of  those  critics  who  refer 
the  case  mentioned  in  thia  letter  to  the  principle 
of  the  Capitis  dinramtio  ia  Ml  a  eertain  tnth. 

1'he  following  references  may  be  consulted  as  to 
this  matter :  Cic  pro  Cosow.  t>.  25,  pro  /Voce.  35, 
pro  Mmrm.  \%  ad  AU.  vtL  8  ;  IJt.  xxdx.  19  • 
Oaiiu,  L  150,  Kc. 

Libertae  could  not  moke  a  testament  without  the 
aaetorilaa  of  their  patronna,  except  to  6r  aa  this 
rule  was  altered  by  cnaL  tnu  i»ts  ;  for  tlu  v  were  in 
the  legitima  tutehi  of  their  patronna.  Libertae, 
who  Md  a  certain  nnmber  el  ehUdren,  eould  make 
a  will  without  the  Mctoritaa  nf  their  patronos. 
LPATB0Nt;a.1 

The  Veitaf  VinritM  bad  no  tutor,  and  yet  thejr 
could  make  a  Tetf  imk  i  t.  The  Twelvi- TaLIes  re- 
leased them  fruui  all  tutela  "  ia  houorcm  aacer> 
doUi.**   (Cic  d$  Bep.  iu.  10  :  Gains,  t.  145.) 

In  order  to  constitute  a  siiV.d  will,  it  wa.^  noci  s- 
aaQT  that  a  heresthoold  be  instituted,  which  might 
be  dfloe  in  mch  tenna  as  fbUow ;  —  Titnia  berea 
esto,  Tititun  heredera  ane  jobeob  (Ubmhi  (Ro- 
man.)] 

All  peraona  who  had  the  conunereiwn  eoold  be 

heredes  ;  slaves  also  and  others  who  were  not  sui 
juris  could  be  nude  heredtat,  but  they  could  uot 
take  fcr  thenadves.  [Hkrbs  ;  Sanvus  p.  1037.] 
But  there  were  many  classes  of  per-  iks  who  (  (.ulii 
not  be  heredea:  Peregnni,  who  had  uot  received 
the  commereian:  penona  who  were  imperfectly 
il.  -(  ti'iul:  Juristical  persons  or  universitatos,  rx-  : 
cept  by  their  liberti,  a  privilege  granted  by  a 
Samt&aoaniultnm :  Oodi^  or  the  templea  ef  Gods, 


except  inch  aa  were  mceepied  bjr  •  SeaiiaaBaa* 
raltom  and  Imperial  CeoatitatieQii,  attdk  aa  Jwfim 

Tarpcius,  Apollo  Didj-raaeus,  Mar*  in  GalliSi 
Minervn  lliensis,  Hcrculee  Gaditanna,  and  athea 
emmeiBled  by  l-lpian  {Frag.  tit.  3SL  a.  6):  a 
Poetumus  alienus  could  not  l>o  made  a  beresi,  for 
he  vraa  an  moerta  penoaa:  it  ia  a  diyited  qocs' 
ties  whether,  aeeording  to  old  ww,  wenm 
could  be  made  heredet ;  but  the  question  catK-mm 
enlj  thaae  who  wen  aai  juris,  as  to  whomi  than 
aaena  no  aaiBcimt  vmhou  why  they  eewld  n«c  be 
mode  heredes  ;  tho  capacity  of  wunu-n  :o  uka 
under  a  will  waa  limited  by  the  Lu  Vocoma  ; 
onnoniad  penona  mid  penena  whehad  ae^hiidma 
W  i  n-  lai.it*  il  n»  to  their  capacity  to  take  ander  a 
will  bj  the  Papia  Pop|ttM  Lax.  £Lsjl  Jyua  cc 
Pana  Povpaza.] 

Th»'  fuft  <aic-tiini  to  the  TaliJIty  ofa  will  was 
the  caMcity  of  the  testator :  the  neat  <|iireatiaB  waa 
aa  to  we  proper  obaervaoea  ef  the  fipffiae  PBqnired 
by  law,  **  except  in  the  cjisc  cf  rs,  w  ho,  ia 
consideration  of  their  little  acquaintance  witk  atadi 
matters,  were  allowed  tolnake  their  willa  aa  they 
[ilta.M  li  or  as  they  could."  (Gaius,  iL  11 4.)  This 
remark  of  Oaioa  larmi  to  nkr  to  the  Tm|wnil 
period. 

As  to  the  Form  of  wills.  Gains  (iL  101)  and 
Ulpian  (/>Tjj^tit.xx,)an  new  the  beM  aathoritiek 
Originally  there  vrere  two  modra  of  wialriBf 

wills  ;  for  people  made  their  wills  either  it  C^i!:ita 
OMnitia,  wbicn  wore  appointed  twice  a  jear  kt 
the  making  of  wilb  ;  or  they  made  wiUa  m  pto- 
einrtu,  that  i»,  w!u'u  ilit  v  wire  goiog  to  battle  ;  for 
an  amy  in  movement  and  ttiwier  anna  iiPieeinctaa. 
A  third  mode  of  mAmff  wiUa  waa  ntredaeed, 
uIiIlIi  was  eifectcd  ;»r  ats  fi  libram,  wheiict  tr:o 

name  of  Tofttameatum  per  ae*  ct  Uhnm.  If  a  otan 
had  neither  made  hii  wiH  atCafartaOooutianarln 

lirocitictii,  and  was  in  imminent  danger  of  death, 
he  would  mancipato  (amaouNio  dabat)  hia  FaBilia» 
that  ii,  bw  PkbnMoiun  to  a  friend  and  w^ 
him  what  he  wished  to  be  ;^ivoii  to  vrnh  after  his 
death.  The  ohL  fonn  of  making  a  will  per  om  cC 
liboun  WBi  thk.  The  Fanultaeemtoc,  ttwt  ia  Ao 
p<  rsMii  \v{i(i  received  the  Familia  by  mancipat:  -ii, 
filled  the  place  of  hcres,  and  acooidin^j  the  testator 
hwtneted  hiairhiUhe  wiahed  to  be  given  to  caeh 
after  his  death.  In  the  time  of  Gaius  the  pmctioe 
was  different.  One  peraoa  wa«  institated  heiea 
(itrm  UHammlu  muiitmilmr\^^  waa  dmtged  with 
tlio  payment  of  the  loc.ieies,  or,  as  it  is  exfiressed 
in  the  pbraarolqgy  of  the  Uomaa  Law,  **aq«e 
etttm  It^ato  retinqnefaantur ;  and  another  penoa 
was  prfs.<  ut  a*  fainiiiae  emtor  from  a  roirard  to  I'te 
old  legal  form.  The  mode  of  procnediny  was  thiib 
The  teetaler,  after  haTing  written  hia  will  (lehrfae 

tr.'liitHrriti),  ealletl  to^etluT  fn  c  w  itnesses,  who  were 

lioman  utixcns  and  pubercs,  and  a  libripens,  as 
in  tiw  eaae  of  ether  nandpationea,  and  nancipatcd 

his  fiunilia  to  some  p^ry  n  in  ci>iii[>li:ince  witli  !i v^d 

£arma  (duw  eonsa).  The  words  of  the  Fomiliae 
emtor  (Oaioa,  iL  104)  abow  dearly  the  original 

nature  of  tlif  traiis;u  ni)n  :  Familiai:!  peciiiiianifjt:e 
tuam  eudo  numdatam  tutelam  custoddam^ne  meam 
rocipio  eaque  quo  tu  jofo  tettamentOBi  fiwere  poeaii 
secundum  l.'L;.  rn  puMicim  htv  acre  (aeneaque  libra) 
e»to  mihi  cuta.**  (Aa  to  the  reading  of  this  pea* 
sage,  aee  Pnebta,  hut.  iti  f  S06,  note  g.)  The 
l'":i!tor  llieii  jtruck  tlie  scales  w  ith  a  piece  itf  nii'i;>  v 
which  he  ^ye  to  the  testator  as  the  price  of  the 
Faoulw*  Then  (be  twtntflr  taku^  the  will  ia  Ui 
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li;iii<l  Siiul  :  **  II:i<"c  ita  lit  in  Li1)iilis  consijiie 
(or  cerUve)  acripta  sunt  ita  do  ita  lego  ita  testoc 
haque  ros  QniritM  tetttmoiiiaiit  nilii  pmiibetote.** 
'J'tiin  was  calliMl  the  Nmunijatio  or  iiubll.-liiiitj  of 
the  will  i  iu  other  voxdt  the  testator's  jfcneral  con- 
finmClon  of  dl  tfwt  he  had  written  in  hie  will. 

As  i]iv  Familiap  oiiitin  was  Mip|io.m  ii  to  hv  a  na! 
tzansactioa  between  the  Eintor  and  Testator,  the 
teetimonf  of  their  eevend  ftniliei  wu  exdtided. 
Olid  consequently  a  jiorsi  n  who  was  in  tlio  juiwct 
of  the  Familioe  Emtor,  or  in  the  power  of  the 
Testatflr  eoold  not  be  a  witncM.  If  a  nan  who 
w;i9  in  tlu!  |>owcr  of  another  was  tlio  familiae 
emtor,  it  followed  that  his  father  could  not  be  a 
witness,  nor  his  Inother,  if  the  brather  was  in  the 
pivviT  if  tlie  father.  A  filiusfaniilias  who  aftprhis 
Missio  disposed  of  bis  Caatrensc  pecoliom  by  tctta- 
Bent,  eouia  not  have  hit  iather  as  witness  nor  any 
one  who  was  in  the  power  of  his  father.  The  ^imc 
roles  applied  to  the  libripens,  for  be  was  a  witness. 
A  person  who  was  in  the  power  of  the  herea  or  ef 


a  h-yatci-  or  in  w!n)^o  j>owcr  the  h-  rrs  or  Ictatcc 
was,  or  who  was  in  the  power  of  the  same  person 
at  the  hens  er  a  Irfatee,  and  also  the  fierca  or  a 
legatee  roiilil  all  Ic  wiliif.'-srs  ;  for  as  TJIpian  ob- 
•ervea,  thm*  i«  no  objection  to  any  numbo'  of  wit> 
nessts  fnm  the  auae  fhmily.  Bat  Gains  ohaervet 
that  this  o(ii:!it  r:ot  to  l>e  considered  ns  law  with 
rcapcct  to  the  bcres,  and  bim  who  is  in  the  power 
of  the  b«ee  and  him  in  whesa  power  die  herea  is. 

According  to  CaiiiJt,  wills  were  oriu'inally  made 
only  at  Calata  Comitia,  and  In  Prociiictu.  The 
Consitia  wen  held  twice  a  year  lor  the  purpose  of 
making  will.%  and  a  will  not  made  there  uas  in- 
valid, it  is  soroetiniea  oasumcd  that  tbese  Coinitia 
were  held  in  order  that  tiie  Oentca  nii|;ht  consent 
to  the  testamentary  disposition,  in  which  it  is  irn 
plied  that  they  might  refuse  their  consent.  But 
there  is  no  direct  eridenee  for  this  opinion,  and  it 
derives  no  suppert  fmm  a  con«ider»tion  of  the 
mode  of  dispcwing  of  property  per  aes  et  libcam. 
The  fbnn  per  aes  et  lihnni  waa  a  Ifafm  intfodnced 
in  i-.xaes  when  th   will  had  not  been  made  at  the 
Calata  Comitia  nor  In  Procinctn.    It  had  effect 
beeanse  it  waa  an  alienation  of  property  inter  Tivos 
w  ithout  the  consent  of  any  i»artie5  except  the  buyer 
and  seller,  which  alienation  must  be  assumed  to 
have  been  a  legal  transaction  at  the  time  when  this 
new  fonn  cif  will  was  introduced.    Tbi.s  new  form 
was  a  sale  and  the  iamtliae  emtor  undertook  a 
trust ;  he  rassmhied  the  henw  fidochttins  ef  later 
times.     It  is  piohahle  enough  that  there  were 
origiually  no  means  of  compelling  him  to  execute 
the  trast,  hot  opinion  would  be  a  soffieient  gua- 
rantee that  the  testator's  will  would  be  observed, 
and  thus  would  arise  one  of  those  parts  of  Law 
which  had  its  sooroe  in  Mos.   Now  when  the 
Koniana  introduced  new  legal  forms,  they  aKnys 
tMimilatcd  them  to  old  forms,  whence  we  have  a 
pmltahlecendnsion  that  the  lerm  of  maiu  ipatio  was 
tiisui  tdiiterved  at  the  Calata  Coniitia ;  and  if  so,  the 
consent  of  the  Ucntcs  was  not  necessary,  unless  it 
was  neocflsafy  to  every  alienation  of  property,  which 
in  the  absence  of  evidence  must  not  be  n^snnud, 
though  such  may  have  been  the  Atct   The  dif- 
ferenoe  then  between  tiw  will  made  at  the  Cabta 
Comitia  and  the  will  p«'r  no*  et  liV/ram,  consisted 
in  the  greater  soleninity  and  notoriety  of  the 
Ibnner,  and  the  consequent  greater  secnrity  that  the 
testator's  intentions  wonld  be  obferveil.  Written 
wills  ore  not  sfwkcu  of  with  reference  to  this  time, 
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nor  is  it  pro!  .;Me  that  wills  wore  written  :  it  docs 
not  appear  that  a  written  will  was  ever  required 
by  law.  The  testator^  dispoeition  of  bis  pn);K  rty 
would  lie  hhnrl  and  simple  in  th"se  <  .nrly  times, 
and  easily  remembered ;  but  there  would  bejreater 
icearitf  for  an  vnwritten  will  made  at  the  Comitia 
than  for  an  nnwrilten  will  made  pt  r  aes  et  lil'rain; 
whence  in  course  of  time  Tabttlae  became  a  usual 
part  ef  the  oemnony  of  a  wilL 

As  we  rire  i^'uenint  of  the  true  nature  of  private 
property  among  the  Koroans,  viewed  with  respect 
to  its  historiear  origin,  we  cannot  determine  with 
certainty  ftieh  <jiiesti(  ns  as  tins--  respoctini,'  t.  .sta- 
mentary  disposition,  but  it  is  of  some  imDortance 
to  asdnde  eonjectnree  whieh  aiw  devoid  or  all  evi> 
dence.  Rein  (Ai<  R<'ui.  Pnnifr'clf,  p.  :?7o,  note) 
Lis  referred  to  the  modem  writers  who  hare  d)s<- 
cnased  this  ntbjoct;  he  has  adopted  the  opinion  of 
Niehuhr,  nccording  to  which  "  as  the  property  of 
an  extinct  house  escheated  to  tho  cury,  that  of  an 
extinct  eary  to  the  poblicmn  of  the  dthwns  at  large, 
the  cnngrnt  of  the  whole  popnlns  was  rciiuiiite  ;  mid 
this  is  the  origin  of  the  rule  that  testaments  were 
ta  be  made  fa  the  pieoenoe  of  the  pontiff  and  Uia 
cunes.*'  (ffi.-l.  nfli'orir,  %ol.  ii.  p.  S.'SH.)  Riit  there 
is  no  evidence  ot  the  assertion  contained  in  the  tint 
part  of  this  passage  ;  and  if  this  role  as  to  cecheat 
is  admitted  to  be  a  fact,  the  rule  that  testaments 
must  be  confirmed  by  the  pontiff  and  curies  is  no 
necesHfy  eooelmuon.  Nietmhr  ihrther  ohoervea 
that  **  the  plebeian  houses  were  not  so  connect' d  ; 
but  the  whole  order  had  a  pablic  coii'er  in  the 
temple  of  Ceres  ;  and  when  the  army,  being  ns- 
senibled  ill  centniies,  either  on  the  fu  Id  of  M.ir-<, 
or  before  a  battle,  passed  the  last  will  of  a  soldier 
into  a  law,  it  thereby  leeigned  the  claims  of  the 
whole  hody  to  the  prujierty .'"  Tliis  ;»6s>  rtion  also 
is  not  sup^wrted  by  evidence,  and  is  therefore  a 
mere  conjecture  agairat  the  probabHitj  of  which 
there  are  sulticient  reasons. 

The  Tcstameutum  in  prociuctu  is,  for  anything 
w«  know  to  the  eontmj,  as  old  as  the  testament 
at  the  Calata  Comitia.  In  this  cave  the  forni<  of 
the  Calata  Comitia  were  of  necessity  dispensed 
with,  or  the  soldier  wonld  often  have  £ed  intes- 
tate. This  power  of  dii^ jio,sili<»n  in  the  case  of  a 
Testamentum  iu  procinctu  could  not  depend  on  the 
consent  of  the  whole  populus,  in  each  parttcniar 
instance  ;  for  the  natun*  ot*  the  i  ircumstances  e:\> 
eluded  such  consent,  lie  hod  therefore  full  power 
of  disporition  In  Procinctn,  a  cnrcmnstaaee  which 
leads  to  the  probable  conclusion  that  the  will  made 
at  the  Calata  Comitia  ditfered  oiUy  from  the  other 
win  in  ita  Ibnns  and  not  in  ita  sobstanoe.  Some 
writers  assert  that  the  Testamenttim  in  I'mcinctu 
could  only  be  made  after  the  auspices  were  token, 
whieh  gave  the  testament  the  nligions  sanction, 

and  that  wheTi  the  aiispiccS  Cfa.xed  to  he  taken  in 

the  held,  this  kind  of  testament  ceased  to  be  mode; 
and  that  the  military  testaments  mentioned  about 

the  latter  part  of  the  republic  (as  by  Cae?nr,  HeU. 
GaU,  i.  39  ;  VelL  Pnt.  ii.  5,  &c)  were  not  the  same 
kind  of  tettamenta,  but  purely  military  testamenta 
made  withi'iit  any  form,  which  in  the  TTriperid 
period  became  in  common  use  and  of  which  Julius 
Caesar  probably  intnidvccd  the  ptaetiee.  (Dig. '-'9. 

tit.  I.  A-  T>ifii!iiirito  Mi/itt's.)  Cic  ro  however 
Speaks  of  the  will  In  procinctu  {Uc  Or.  L  63)  as 
tnen  in  nae,  and  he  describes  it  as  made  sine 

libra  et  tabulis,"  thnt  is,  with'  tit  the  forrr.s  which 
I  were  used  after  the  iutrodnctiuu  of  the  tcslomcntiim 
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per  ae«  et  libnun.  That  the  Testamentam  in  Pro* 
cinctu  alwayi  retained  ita  characteriatic  of  being 
exempted  from  legal  /onM,  but  aa  to  tbe  capacity 
of  the  Tettatur  it  waa  alwaja  aabject  to  the  auue 
ruloa  of  law  aa  other  willa,  ao  far  aa  we  know. 

The  form  of  .MaiKiptio  owod  it»  nrigia  to  poai- 
tire  enactmenta :  it  waa  a  form  of  alienation  ao- 
companied  with  certain  public  oeremoniea,  the  pre- 
tuiTD'd  object  of  which  waa  to  aecorc  evidence  of  the 
tranafer.  The  form  of  Mancipatio  aa  i^lied  to  a 
will  waa  exactly  the  aame  fonn  aa  Mancipatio  ap- 
plied to anj other  porpcMw:  it  waa  an  alienation 
nf  the  property,  and  according  to  atrict  principlea 
it  muat  hare  been  irreTocmble.  It  maj  be  con- 
cluded then  that  Roman  willa  were  ori^iiiallj  irre- 
vocable. It  ia  aomctimea  aaaumed  that  the  fire 
witneaaea  to  the  Testament  {enm  Romani  pmbera) 
were  representatives  of  ibc  five  Claaaea  of  S«Yioa 
TuUiua.  If  thia  ia  true  (which  ia  a  mere  aaaump- 
tion)  the  claaaea  were  repreaented  aa  witneaaea 
only,  not  aa  peraona  who  gaTC  their  eonaent  to 
the  act  Engelbach  atatea :  **  Mancipatkn  waa 
originally  a  formal  aale  in  which  the  publieneai  of 
the  trui<^\rtioii  constituted  the  essential  character- 
iitic  When  the  s  -Ilcr  had  trasafcrred  to  the 
buyer  the  ownenLip  oi  a  thing  before  the  fire 
repreaentatirea  of  the  fire  ^tme»  of  the  Roman 
Peofita,  thia  waa  aa  valid  aa  any  other  Lex  which 
«M  brooght  before  theaaaembly  of  the  People  and 
paaaed  into  a  Lex.**  (6V&«r  dir  l'$it/^ipi<m  xw  Zeii 
d«r  Zwolf  Ta/dm^  p.  iiO.)  The  whole  meaning  of 
tkia  ia  not  dear,  but  ao  fiar  ai  tbia  it  k  clear  and 
trao :  the  Tcatamentum  per  aea  et  libram  differed 
tn  no  reapecta  aa  to  the  capacity  of  the  alienor,  from 
any  other  Mancipation.  Now  we  muat  cither  aap- 
poae  that  the  aaaumed  conaent  of  the  populua  to  the 
Testamentary  disposition  at  the  Calata  Comitia, 
Vna  expressed  by  a  apecial  enactment  which  abould 
tianafier  the  propw^  a^ording  to  the  Teatator'a 
wish,  or  that  the  consent  only  muat  have  beer 
given  to  the  transfer,  and  tbe  tranafer  must  have 
Men  made  in  the  \ray  :  the  lattw  Is  tbe  only 
conceivable  case  of  the  twow  In  asauming  thia 
original  neceaaity  of  conaent  on  the  part  ot  the 
populoa  to  the  teetamenlary  di^Mition,  wc  aa- 
sume  that  Roman  property  waa  originally  inalien- 
able at  the  will  of  the  owner.  Thia  may  be  true, 
but  it  ia  not  yet  ahown  to  be 

The  Twelve  Tablea  recognize  a  man*a  power  to 
diapoae  of  hia  property  by  will  aa  he  pleaaed:  Uti 
legaaait  auper  pecunia  tiiicbive  saaerei  ita  jua  esto.^ 
(Ulp.  Fra<).  tit  xi.  14.)  It  ia  generally  admitted, 
and  the  extant  paaaagca  are  cunsiatent  with  the 
opinion,  that  the  new  testamentary  fenn  per  aea  i 
et  libnim  existed  while  the  two  original  forma  were  I 
still  in  use.  Now  in  the  teatamentum  per  nea  et 
libnun  then  is  no  ptetenee  for  mjraq  that  any 
conaent  waa  required  except  that  of  the  buyer  and 
seller ;  and  the  Twelve  Tables  recognise  the  testa- 
tor's power  of  disposition.  If  thein  the  form  of 
testament  at  Comitia  Calata  aubaiatcd  after  the 
Twelve  Tablea,  wc  hare,  according  to  the  views  of 
•one  writers,  a  form  of  teetamentam  to  which  the 
mnaent  of  the  testator  waa  sufficient  and  another 
form  in  which  it  waa  not  There  atill  remaina  to 
those  who  auppurt  thia  opinion,  tbe  power  of  aaying 
Uiat  the  consent  of  the  sovereign  people  had  become 
a  form,  and  therefore  it  waa  indiffiErrcnt,  so  far  aa 
concerns  this  consent,  whether  the  will  was  made 
at  the  CMnitia  where  it  would  be  folly  witnessed, 
per  Mi  et  Ubiam  where  it  would  be  witneaaed 
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by  the  fire  rcpreaentatirea.  Bat  it  i«  easy  to  sog- 
geat  poasibilities  ;  leas  easy  to  weigh  eridaKe  ae< 
corately  and  to  deduce  ita  IqiiliaNto  canaeques»coa> 
Aa  already  obaerved,  there  seems  to  bav«  bera 
DO  rule  of  law  that  a  testament  most  be  wrtttea. 
The  mancipatio  required  no  writing,  nor  diA  tho 
stitotion  oi  a  berea,  and  the  nomber  of  witneaaea 
was  probably  required  in  order  to  aecore  evideaace 
of  the  tesu) tor's  iiitontions.  Thna  it  is  said  (D^  31^ 
tit.  1.  s.  21)  that  the  heree  might  either  be  made 
by  oral  declaration  {mmmempaiio)  or  br  writing 
Written  wills  however  were  the  oomoMn  fmm 
amoqg  the  Romans  at  least  in  the  later  republican 
and  in  the  imperial  periods.  They  were  whttea 
on  tablets  of  wood  or  wax,  whence  the  wrd 
**  cen**  is  often  used  as  eqoiralent  to  **  tabcUa;* 
and  iJtM  expreasioos  pnoia,  seconds  ocra  are  ot^oi- 
▼alent  to  prima,  aeconda  pagina.  The  wiBaqghibi 
written  either  by  the  testator  or  any  othor  penm 
with  bis  consent,  and  sometimes  it  was  made  with 
the  advice  of  a  lawyer.  It  wai  written  in  the  Latin 
language,  until  a.  d.  439  when  it  was  enacted  that 
wills  might  be  in  Greek.  (Cod.  d.  tiu  23.  a.  2L) 
By  the  old  kw  a  legacy  could  set  bt  giva  ia  tbo 
Greek  language,  though  a  fideicommiaRnn  coold  be 
so  giren.  It  doee  not  appear  that  there  was  origi- 
nally any  signature  by  the  witneaaea.  The  will  was 
sealed,  but  this  might  be  done  by  the  testator  in 
secret,  for  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  witncases 
abould  know  tbe  oontenta  of  the  will ;  tbej  WOM 
witneaaea  to  the  formal  act  of  mandpatio,  and  to 
the  teatatorli  declaration  that  the  tabulae  which  be 
Held  in  hia  hand  cootaiiusd  his  wilL  It  moat 
however  imve  been  in  some  way  so  marked  a&  to 
be  rcco^'nixi'd,  and  the  practice  of  the  witiaes<M^ 
(jrsi.'t)  Koaling  and  signing  the  will  became  oommoo. 
(  Aa  to  the  will  of  Claudiua,  aee  Suetonius,  GoMdimM, 
44.)  It  was  necessary  for  the  wioiMaes  both  la 
seal  (ai^aore),  that  is«  to  wmk»  a  aak  witb  a  nag 
(amtnUiu)  or  something  else  on  the  wax  and  tn  itdd 
their  names  (adKribfre).  The  fire  witucaics  »tgiM«i 
their  names  with  their  own  hand,  and  the^  ad^ 
scription  also  doclared  whoae  will  it  wa^  that  ther 
acaled.  (Dig.  28.  tit  1.  ».  30.)  The  »eaU  and 
adacriptiona  were  both  on  the  outaida.  A  Senativ- 
conaultom,  which  applied  to  willt  among  other  :n- 
atrumenta,  enacted  that  they  sfaaoid  be  wtUieMed 
and  signed  as  followi:  tbaj  WW  to  be  tied  wkhs 
triple  thread  {linmm)  on  the  npper  psrt  of  tire 
margin  which  was  to  be  perforated  at  the  middie 
part,  and  the  wax  was  to  be  fnt  ova-  the  thnad 
and  sealed.  Tabulae  which  were  produced  in  any 
other  way  had  no  vali^Utj.  (C<jmpare  Pauioa, 
S.  R.  tit.  25.  a.  6,  where  impoeitae  soema  to  be 
the  true  reading,  with  SneUm.  S'rr.  17.)  A  man 
might  make  several  copies  of  hn  will,  which  -x^a 
often  done  {vt  ru/ffo /mi  mtlti,  Dig.  31.  tiL  1. 
a.  47 }  a  caac  put  to  Proculna)  for  the  sake  of 
cautioB.  Both  Augustus  and  Til>enas  made  two 
copiei  of  their  wills.  (Sueton.  A  u//.  101,  Tiber.  7&) 
W  hen  aealed.  it  waa  deposited  with  some  friend,  rr 
in  a  temple,  or  with  the  Vestal  Virgius;  and  after  tst* 
testator'a  death  it  was  opened  (reaVpara)  is  dne 
form.  The  witnesses  or  the  major  part  wereprrsent, 
and  after  they  had  acknowiedi;e(i  thrir  scoU,  the 
thread  (linum)  wwfankeB«nd  tbe  will  waa  opened 
and  read,  and  a  copy  was  made  ;  the  orivnual  wns 
then  sealed  with  the  public  seal  and  placeii  in  the 
archium,  whence  a  fresh  copy  might  be  got,  if  :he 
first  copy  should  ever  be  lost  ( Paulas,  iv.  t].)  Th  :* 
practice  described  by  Paulus  may  have  itwu  at 
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considerable  antiquity.  The  will  of  Angnatus 
which  had  been  depokitcd  with  the  Vestal  Virgina 
wa«  brought  into  the  Senate  after  hit  death 
(Tacit  Aum.  I  8) :  ntme  «f  th*  tritnami  were 
admitted  except  thoM  of  Semldrini  nak  ;  the 
Mt  of  the  witnoMPs  acknowledged  their  sigrw- 
tues  outside  of  the  Curia.  (Soetoo.  TiL  23.) 
A  imsHige  in  ft  Novd  of  iWdoniM  II.  (a.  d. 

4r?f),  IM  Irstttmeniis)  states  the  old  practice  iia  to 

the  signature  of  the  witnesses.  **  In  ancient  times 
a  teataior  allowed  (i^^nbeU)  Ma  vrittan  toahnnent 

tn  the  witiifsises,  riiid  nskcd  them  to  bear  testimony 
that  the  will  had  no  been  shown  tu  them  (oA^o/anm 
toMu  »m  periiben  U^wonimm) "  whidb  ato  afanost 
the  words  of  Gaius^    The  Nove!  on  to  stntn 

that  the  igooiani  presumption  ot  posterity  had 
changed  tM  cautioM  ralo  of  the  ancient  law,  and 
t!if  witneitsM  vrvre  required  to  know  thf^  rontfMits 
of  the  will  ;  the  consequence  of  w  hich  vuiia  Uiat 
■lony  peiaons  preferred  dyins:  inte.><tato  to  lotting 
the  r  ntenta  uf  their  wi!l«  be  known.  The  Novel 
ciiactrd  whot  wo  may  presume  to  have  been  the 
old  tuage,  that  tbo  tartator  might  produce  bis  will 
sealed,  or  tied  up,  or  onlj  closed,  and  offer  it  to 
•even  witnesses,  Roman  citixens  and  puberes,  for 
their  waling  and  adscription,  provided  at  the  same 
time  he  declared  Uio  ioatmment  to  be  liit  will  and 
cifiiod  it  in  HuHr  pwenco,  and  then  tiio  witnosaea 

nffixed  their  <»oals  and  iiffiiatnres  at  tlie  wune  time 
also.  Valentinian  1 1 1,  enacted  thai  if  aTeatamentum 
WM  hoiogniphum,  wiliiMiBa  WMO  not  Boeoasary. 

A  Ihigineiit  of  a  Roman  will,  belonging  to  the 
lino  of  Trajan,  wa«  published  hj  Buggi  in  the 
JMMmektt  Mmtmtm^  ra.  L  p.  249,  du,  ;  and  it  it 
cxplaincH  1  y  Itu  !orff  (Da$  Ttttament  «b»  Da- 
ramitM,  Hetlidin/l,  kc  vol.  xii.  p.  301 ). 

The  penalties  againit  fiand  in  tho  cate  of  wills 
find  other  instruments  mn  fisad  hf  tbo  Lex 
Comdia.  [Faisum,] 

The  Edict  established  a  loM  formal  kind  of  will, 
since  it  acknowledged  the  validity  of  a  written  will 
wheu  there  bad  been  no  mancipatio,  provided  there 
were  seven  witnetaea  and  seven  seals,  and  the  tee- 
tator  had  the  teatamentifactio  at  the  time  of  making 
the  will  and  at  the  time  of  his  death.  (Oiius,  ii. 
1 47.)  The  terms  of  the  Edict  are  given  by  Cicero 
(i«  Vgrr.  I  1,  46.)  The  Edict  only  gave  the  Bo- 
no rum  possessio  which  is  the  sense  of  hereditat  in 
the  passage  of  Cicero  referred  to,  as  well  as  in  Oaiua 
(iL  119).  This  totalled  Praetorian  Testament  ex- 
kitod  ill  the  Republican  period,  and  ibr  a  long  time 
jifttT.  Thus  a  man  had  his  choice  !  <  tu  i  en  two 
forms  of  making  bit  will ;  Um  Civil  fonu  bj  Man- 
cipatio, and  llio  Pmatartan  wlA  w«ea  aMUi  and 
seven  witnesses,  and  without  Mancijwtio.  (Sivigny, 
Bi^f^naatMrGeKkickteUerJtooh  Ty^^taai^ZeiUeiri^ 
vol  i  p.  78.) 

The  Praetorian  Testament  [  r  ;  r^d  the  way  for 
the  abolitkia  of  Maacipatic^  the  eMential  character 
of  a  wfll  mado  aeeormf  to  Ao  Jus  Civile,  and  in 
the  Logiil.'iiion  of  Jn.»tiniim  the  form  of  making  a 
testament  was  sitnpliiicd.  It  required  seven  male 
witnesses  of  competent  age  and  capacity,  and 
the  act  jv.uv^  \,f:  done  in  the  pre«etice  of  all,  at  the 
stuiie  place,  and  at  the  same  time,  that  it,  it  roust 
be  continuous.  The  testator  might  dedara  Ilia  last 
iv:!!  nriMy  {'tne  sfn'fiiii)  iM-fore  seven  witne«9i»s, 
un  i  ih.il  was  a  goud  will.  If  it  was  a  written  will, 
the  te»>tator  acknowledged  it  boion  the  witnesses 
ns  his  last  will,  and  put  his  name  to  it,  and  the 
wituosaes  then  subscribed  their  names  and  allixcd 
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their  tealt.  The  tettator  mi^ht  write  hit  will  or 
have  it  written  by  another  pet^u,  but  tucb  other 
person  could  derive  no  advanti^  under  tho  wilL 

LSaifATOaOONaVLTUM  J<IfiONIANUM.] 

The  casH  in  which  a  will  was  not  valid,  because 
thi-  'i  I  redes  sui  were  not  f  iprwiijr  aihumrtaiml^ aia 
stated  in  liusa  (Roman). 

A  lealaawnt  which  was  invaBd  fiom  the  first  was 

Injustum  and  never  could  become  valid  :  it  was 
Non  jure  ftctom,  wbrat  the  proper  lonnt  had  not 
boonolMtrfod  t  ft  waa  NnUina  Ifottenti,  at  in  tht 
case  of  a  fil:;isfarT.ili,is  who  is  "  I'mrti-ritus."  A 
Teistamentiun  Justum  might  become  either  Roptoni 
or  Irritam  in  eooseqnenee  of  miboaqaant  ovanti. 
(Dig.  98.  tit.  3.  B.  I.) 

A  testament  became  Rupium,  if  the  testator  made 
a  subtoqnoBt  ftMtamant  m  dn»  form  at  raqdrad 
by  law :  and  it  made  no  matter,  'v hither  or  not 
there  turned  out  to  be  a  heret  uixier  the  second 
will  ;  tho  mSj  qtirst  i  III  wat  whotiior  there  could 
have  been  one.  If  then  the  hercs  nnmr  l  in  the 
second  will  refused  the  hereditas,  or  died  cither 
in  the  lifetime  of  the  tcKtutor,  or  after  hit  death, 
and  before  the  cretio,  or  6uled  to  comply  with  the 
conditions  of  the  will,  or  lost  the  hereditas  under 
the  Lex  Julia  ct  Papia  Poppaea— 4aaU  thMacaiai 
tho  natarfiuiuliaa  died  intaatato. 

TtM  tealBtar  nmat  havo  a  capacity  to  make  a 
will  and  continue  to  hare  the  ca{>acity  mitil  hit 
death  ;  bat  this  principle  doea  not  apply  to  mental 
lanity,  for  dw  wHl  waavalid  if  Aeteitator beosDio 
insane.  But  the  wi!l  l..-i-;ini.>  IitIihih  if  tli.'  ti-s- 
tat4»r  sustained  a  capitis  diminutio  after  the  date  of 
the  wiU  ;  or  if  it  milod  of  offset  booaoao  there  waa 
no  heres.  Thus  a  prior  will  which  was  invalidated 
by  a  tubtequont  will  wat  Huptum,  and  if  there  waa 
no  ham  andar  tho  iabieqaont  will, inch  will  wtt 
Irritnm. 

If  a  man  who  had  made  a  will  waa  taken  pri- 
soner by  the  enemy,  hit  will  wat  good  jure  post- 
liminii  if  he  returned  horn  if  ho  died  in  mpiivitT, 
it  was  niadc  m  valid  by  tho  Lex  Curuelui  as  il'  he 
had  not  been  a  captive. 

Though  a  will  might  be  Rnptum  or  Irritum  by 
the  Jus  Civile^  it  was  not  always  without  eifect ; 
for  the  Bononnn  PawBiaip  aacBnanm  tabulat  might 
be  had  by  the  tcriptot  haroa,  if  tho  will  wat  wit- 
nenod  by  teven  witnettet,  and  if  the  testator  had 
the  teatamentifactio.  The  distinction  between  tho 
case  of  a  will  which  waa  invalid  Jura  Cirili  for 
want  of  doe  forms,  and  one  which  wat  Inralid  far 
want  of  legal  capacity  to  dispose  of  property  by 
will  was  well  recognized  in  the  time  of  Crcero. 
{Top.  1 1.)  A  wiUamhoeame  Ruptum  by  adgnatio, 
that  is,  if  a  suus  heres  was  born  after  the  making 
of  the  will  who  wat  not  either  inttitoted  heret  or 
oxbcndalod,  aa  llie  kw  raqoind.  A  quati  adgnatio 
also  arose  by  adoption,  or  by  the  in  nn:  um  con. 
ventio,  or  by  tnccetaion  to  the  place  or  a  suu.4  heres, 
as  in  tlio  inalaneo  a  grandson  becoming  a  suua 
heres  in  consequence  of  the  death  or  the  emancipa- 
tion of  a  son  :  a  will  ulao  became  ruptuiu  by  tho 
manumission  of  a  son,  that  is,  where  the  son  after 
a  first  nnri  «pcond  mancipation  returned  into  tha 
power  of  his  father.  [Kmancipatio.] 

A  testament  was  called  Inofficiosum  which  waa 
made  in  legal  form,  **sed  non  ex  officio  pietatis.'* 
For  in.stance,  if  a  man  had  exheredated  his  own 
children,  or  passed  over  his  parents,  or  brothers  or 
sisters,  the  will  was  in  form  a  good  will,  but  if 
there  was  no  lufficient  reaaon  iinr  thia  eshoradatioa 
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or  ;  ractrrUion,  the  {ipnons  tg^.TleTed  might  Vinro 
wa  Locitbciofi  qucreljk  Tbe  grututd  o£  tUc  com- 
phiat  WM  the  allcin^fwi  tlwl  th«  teitator  wh 

"  ;   i::  i:.   :,!>,**    t<i  Ilj   t:.  !i  ivc   <;ij-,ai.ity  tO 

make  a  wiiL  it  was  not  alleged  that  he  was 
Pnriovtt  ar  Deowra,  for  tlMM  irnvteebiuad  words 

which  )vn]'Vu  ^'.  r;  ::.;.!'  'r  ]■  -.n]  inmpncilv.  Tli-'  M»- 
tinctioii  was  a  iiue  uiie,  atid  worthy  of  the  labtietj 
•f  Jttmta,  to  wIknb  it  mar  hm  ywsmiwd  to 
<>.*■■  its  oriffin.  By  the  lf^i»lati"ii  nf  .Tiisllni.iti 
no  punua  oooki  maintaiti  a  Qumla  motbciosi  beyond 
ib«  dffftTM  of  lifvtlwn  and  itilen  t  aad  biotlMn 
ati(!  iiKU'ra  cfiuld  only  maintain  th  ir  cTaii:i  n.:Ti*nft 
*•  scrtpti  heredet "  who  were  **  tiirpes  pewonac" 
The  eomplaint  abe  eonld  only  be  maintained  'm 
ciU'-t  where  the  complaining  |arti.-«  hnl  no  r.'hfr 
riglit  «r  weaui  of  redriMs.  II  any  portion,  how- 
rrer  mmII,  was  left  hy  the  will  to  the  compbtntng 
pnrty,  he  could  not  timint  I'n  n  Qi:rrr!.i  irvfficioti, 
and  he  was  only  iutilled  to  to  much  ns  would  make 
up  hie  pnper  ehare.  If  the  judex  deckfed  the 
trstAiiientuni  to  W  Itv  Tiri— ;nni,  it  was  rr>«cinded  ; 
but  if  there  were  K-vrml  hcrcdcs,  the  to«Lamcat 
wimld  etdr  be  rMrtnded  «•  to  him  or  them  Oiwiiet 
w'l  •  i  i  •  r  I  xh--  .h.\'*rx  had  pronounced. 
The  |K>rtinn  ot  nn  l><  r«>rlitas  which  might  be  dainir^d 
by  tnp  Querela  iii'>itici<jst  wm  eno-fooitl^  which 
w;ii  divi.lrd  nniDh^  the  clnimauit*  pro  rata.  (Piin. 
JCp.  Y.  i  ;  In»u  2.  tit  lU  ;  Dig.  6.  tit  2,  De 
Innffieioeo  ToAtamento.) 

The  (Querela  Inothciosi  is  explained  1  v  ?a\L''iy 
with  hi«  usuuil  perspicuity  (>v*/<ot,  «i€*.  toL  u,  p. 
137X    Wh<'n  a  U-stAtor  over  in  bia  will 

any  of  hi#i  iM-.ir.-.^t  Vuisf  ilks,  \v^l^  in  thr  r?t«c  of 
intestacy  wouUi  W  las  hercdcs,  tlas  gnvc  rm*  to 
the  opinion  that  tho  penoD  thus  posaod  over  bad 
merit<'d  this  mark  <>(  t'^*'  tr«tntnr*»  ii..s;i[i[  rola!ii>n. 
If  this  opinion  Hits  uiifiiUudcU,  titc^  ti'stntor  i:ad  dt>ne 
■B  ttfUMritcd  injury  to  the  person,  and  his  n.'medy 
was  by  getting'  tin  will  f-.  t  .i-i.!".  ng  mniif  under 
the  iiiHueiicc  ul  If  ihc        u.-u  it4.>t  aside, 

the  tflrtAlor  was  thereby  declared  to  have  died  in- 
tostat"".  ntiil  t!i.'  1 1  luji^iiiinnt  obtained  the  ?!■  r  dltis 
which  wiis  the  uuuii  Uuit*  objrct  of  the  Qikti  1 1,  or 
his  shore  of  it.  Uut  the  ultimate  object  <>f  the 
Querela  wa?  thr  pti^ilic  nvcstabliihnieiit  of  the  in- 
jured hnnuur  of  the  eomplAinnnt,  who  ui  Un«  action 
appeared  in  a  hostile  position  with  respect  to  the 
Tfstator  « 111'  h.ui  Lroiuiit  lii;*  ikir.icti-r  in  question. 
Consequently  thii  iutioii  hiui  (or  its  ullttuiite  object 
V indicia,  and  the  peculiarity  of  the  action  consisted 
in  tho  dilTerrnce  h.  iw^rn  this  ultimntf  ohjtx-t  uf 
the  action  and  the  iiiuiitjduite  object  of  it  (pro- 
perty), which  was  merely  t  hwmth  to  lb*  oltlHMe 

obj«'Ct     ( VjNOICTA.] 

There  is  no  evidence  to  show  when  the  Qiicr  la 
Inofficioti  was  introduced  as  a  mode  of  setting  aside 
•  will.  The  phrase  Tcstitmfntnm  Tii  ifT.iiii-iiuii 
occurs  in  Cicero,  aud  iu  Quij;ul;an  {I mi.  (jr. 
7L2). 

Codicilli  were  an  informal  will :  they  may  lie 
defined  to  be  a  testamentary  dis|>OBition  of  SDch  a 
kind  whieh  does  not  allow  any  direct  univc-rol 
MMxeMioa,  aiul,  ooDieqtieDtlT,  neither  the  direct 
appointment  nor  exheredation  of  a  herei,  even 
thougli  t!i<<  codicilli  are  confirmed  by  a  tcsta- 
aaent ;  but  he  who  was  apjMiintcd  hcres  by  a 
testwneni,  might  be  requested  by  codicilli  to  give 
the  li<  rc(iit;i^  to  another  altogether  or  in  part,  even 
though  the  codicilli  wen  not  amfinned  by  a  To^tn- 
amL  A  legacy  ooold  not  be  givan  by  codicUli, 
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Tinlei*  the  codicilli  w>  tc  confirmed  by  a  "wiTl  ;  nnd 

this  must  be  the  case  to  which  I'liay  reiecs 

H.  16).    AdliainM  hftd  wtd»  Pliny  **lM««i  cs 

parte,"  but  he  V  iil  also  made  codic^Ti  in  hi?  own 
hondwhting,  which  as  Pliny  alleges  were  void 

confirmed  hy  ihi-  wi!l.  Now,  as  already  oTi»'  rxr-t 
it  appears  hrora  Uaios  (ii.  273),  that  a  person  wbo 
was  apfminted  borat  by  a  will,  nifhl  b«  muMwd 

T  y  codicilli  to  give  the  wlu-lo  b<  r<<!it;ts  or  a  :o 
I  another,  even  though  the  codialli  were  not  coo- 
firmed  by  a  will.  Bat  I^iay  ■  speak iuy  of  eodieSG 
\v!i:ch  wore  v. .id  f t  want  of  a  tcatiiirentwr  cod- 
hnnation  ;  and  this,  as  we  learn  from  Gains,  is  the 
CM*  of  a  legacy  fn^en  by  codidlK  which  bave  aei 
been  miifiniu  cl  1>y  a  w  ill.  This  ct'iifimiation  rnj,:'"it 
be  either  prospectiiT  or  retrospective  (ss  ta  lata' 
m  riito  eMOiA  MMir,  ml^mdqmid  it  ea^WKr 
am'/,  id  ratum  stV,  Oaius,  iL  *27^  :  tpios  mori*ny»tm 
jWrrv^  Dig.  29.  tit.  7.  s.  tt).  This  passage  of  Pliny 
as  to  the  coofiraiatms  of  codieilli  by  a  tsetoiaetit, 
has  snmetimef  been  miiftin  li  r>tood.  It  if  Ktat.?-!, 
(Dig.  2d.  tit.  7.  s.  8),  **  Conticiuntur  oodicUU  qna- 
toor  modii  *  wit  enm  in  futunw  omfinHnlHr 
in  pm<  t<  ritiim,  cint  fM?r  fidctcnmini'^'Trm  testanier  ro 
facto  itui  &iue  testamento.'"  These  tour  modes  are 
referred  to  in  Gftiits:  the  first  two  MO  witaiwed  m 
the  wflrdo  ;iIh  v.^  quoted.  Si  in  t<^.imcnto,  &r.  :  tbe 
third  is  iLa  i^oAe  of  the  Iwrta  uiiUiMtm  being  re- 
quired to  give  the  hereditas  to  another  perwn  by 
codicilli  r.nii  c-infinnati  ;  and  tho  fourth  it  the  ca.^ 
of  a  fidetccomuusata  given  Ly  cudkUh  of  a  picTmm 
who  aiade  no  other  testamentary  disposition.  It 
was  n  rtilc  of  l.iw  tliat  cxllciili,  wiuMi  dulv  nvid:', 
Wfre  to  be  consulend  (I'xrn  pt  tn  n  few  cMmUm)  as 
incorporated  in  the  will  at  tht*  tinio  when  the  will 
was  nifidt',  n  )Tliicij'I<«  which  led  to  v:irii>us  l-^-.d 
concloiiuni,  v\  Inch  the  Human  juristi  di^d'.jccvi  witit 
their  usual  precijMtt<   (Dig.27.  Ut.  7- s- '-■) 

Originally  tli«>re  fna  pruL.*ibly  no  particular  torn 
required  for  codicilli ;  but  there  must  hare  been 
evidence  of  their  eotttliBlllt  tbe  tosUtor^s  intention. 
Snhsoiueiitly  witnesses  were  required  and  five  wit- 
nr^cs  w<Tr  tutlitient  tur  a*diciUi  made  ui  wnting, 
if  tho  witne  sses  subscribed  tboir  IMBM  to  thecodi- 
cilli.  (Cod.  i;.  til.  3G.)  Bot  a  man  could  witi,- 
oui  wniuig  luid  iu  the  presence  of  five  w  itnes^^i^ 
impose  a  fideicommisHm  oa  bis  berea.  A  t>^ta- 
ni(  lit  vvMcli  was  defective  as  stK-h,  nntrht  b<-  (?f- 
fttctuol  as  codit-'illi.  The  power  tu  iiuike  codKilli 
was  the  same  as  tbe  power  to  make  a  testament 

The  subject  of  Roman  Testaments  can  only  be 

wtisfactorily  expound  d  in  a  l.-irye  trc^.ntise,  and  it 
would  rtii'liro  to  be  treated  historically.  The  pre- 
ceding sketch  may  be  usefbl,  and  generally  true, 
and  it  ntTfcis  to  be  nothing  more.  ( Gains,  iL  101 
— lOa  ;  L  ip.  I  'mg.  xx,  ;  last.  2.  lit.  10,  Ac  ;  Dig, 
2&  tit  1  :  Cod.  6,  til  83  j  Vaafrnvw,  Pamdekim^ 
.Ic.  ii.  §  427,  ^ic.)  [CL.] 

1  F.ST  IS,  a  witness.  1.  Qruk.  [MIa- 
TvniA  ]  J.  UoMA.N.  [Jmumumkoai.] 

'I  KSTi;  DC)  Cxt^<^^\n  tortoiM^  ww  (he  BM» 

given  to  several  other  objects. 

1 .  To  the  Lyra,  because  it  WM  MOMlnMa  Mid* 

of  a  tortoiao-iili.  ll.    [  Lyra.] 

2.  To  mi  archui  or  vaulted  roof.  (Virp.  Arv.  I 
505  ;  Cic.  firirf.  22.)  (Tbmpli'm,  p.  i  1  U.  «.) 
Thus  in  a  Roman  hou«'\  wh-nx  the  Caviini  .\ediiim 
was  roofed  ail  over  and  kul  no  opening  or  com* 
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pliivium  in  the  centre,  the  Cavum  Acdium  WM 
celled  Tcitudo.  ( Varr.  £.  £.  t.  161,  «d.  MOller.) 
CDOMVS,  p.  4*27, 1'-l 

8.  To  a  military  machine  moving  upon  wheels 
and  roofed  over,  naed  in  be«ieging  cities,  under 
which  the  soldiers  worked  in  undermining  the 
walla  or  otherwise  destroying  thent.  (Caes.  D.  G. 
r.  42,  43,  B.C.  iL  2.)  It  was  usually  coTcred 
with  raw  hides  or  other  materialt  wluch  could 
not  easily  be  set  on  fire.  Tbe  Iwttering-ram 
[Aries]  was  frequently  placed  under  a  testudo  of 
this  kindi  which  was  then  called  Ttttudo  Andaria. 
(VitniT.  X.  19.  p.  322,  Bip.)  Vitmrioi  abo 
tions  and  explains  the  coiistrurtion  of  several  other 
military  machines  to  which  the  name  of  Testudines 
vnm  giren  (z.  30, 21  ;  compare  Polyh.  in.  41). 

4.  The  name  of  Tostudo  was  nbo  applied  to  the 
tonriag  made  by  a  close  body  of  soldiers  who 
pheed  th«b  ihiddi  orer  their  heads  to  leeare 
themselves  nqninst  the  darts  of  the  enemy.  The 
shields  fitted  so  closely  together  as  to  present  one 
vshnken  tmbM  without  any  intantiees  between 
them,  find  were  also  so  firm  that  men  could  walk 
upon  them,  and  even  horses  and  cliariots  bo  driven 
over  them.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  30.)  A  testudo  was 
formed  {teMutlinem  facere)  either  in  Imttle  to  ward 
off  the  arrows  and  other  missiles  of  the  enemy,  or, 
which  was  more  freqnently  the  case,  to  form  a  pro- 
tection to  the  soldiers  when  they  advanosd  to  the 
walls  or  gates  of  a  town  for  the  parpoee  of  atlaeie- 
ing  them.  (Dion  Cass.  I.e. ;  Liv.  x.  43  ;  Ca/tKli. 

ii.  6 ;  Sail.  Jvy.  94  ;  se^  cut  annoTed,  taken 
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from  the  Antonine  coloma)  Sometimes  the  shields 
wra  disposed  in  soehawafas  tonakethetestodo 

slope.  The  soldiers  in  the  first  line  stood  np- 
right,  those  in  the  second  stooped  a  little,  and  each 
line  sneeessiTely  was  a  little  lower  than  the  p(e> 

cedinj  down  to  the  last,  where  the  soldiers  rested 
on  one  knee.  Such  a  disj^siiiDii  of  the  shields 
was  called  Fattigaia  Te^duln,  on  account  of  their 
sloping  like  the  roof  of  ri  hiiilding.  The  advan- 
tages of  this  plan  were  (ilivious:  the  stones  and 
missilfn  thrown  upon  the  shields  rolled  oflT  them 
Hke  water  from  a  roof ;  besides  which,  other  sol- 
'4icrs  frequently  adranoed  npon^them  to  attack  the 
vpoB  Ihawaila.  The 


tomed  to  form  this  kind  of  testudo,  as  an  exercise, 
in  the  games  of  the  Cirena.  (Ur.  zlir.  9 ;  Poljh. 

xxviii.  12.) 

TKTRADRACIIMON.  [Drachma.] 
TETRARCHA  or  TETRARCHES  {rtrpi^ 
Xns).  This  word  was  originally  used,  according  to 
its  etymological  meaning,  to  signify  the  governor  of 
the  fourth  part  of  a  country  (rerpopxlA  or  rvrpa. 
iapX*'^)*  We  have  an  example  in  the  ancient  di> 
vision  of  Thessaly  into  fonr  tetrarchies,  which  was 
revived  \>y  Pliilip.  (Ilarpocrat.  $.  v.  Ttrpapxiai 
Stnibo,  ix.  p.  430  ;  Demosth.  PkUgftp.  ii.  p.  117; 
Borip.  AhuL  1164  $  Thirlwall'S  Orseo',  vi.  pp.  1 3, 
14.)  [T.vniTs.]  K:uh  of  the  three  Gallic  tribes 
which  settled  in  Oalatia  was  divided  into  four  te> 
tnudiisa,  each  mled  by  a  tetiaidi.  (Stmho,  xii. 

pp.  5CG,  5G7  ;  Plin.  //.  .V.  v.  42.)  This  arran-e- 
uient  subsisted  till  the  latter  times  of  the  Ronum 
repaUie  (Appian.  MUkritL  4%  Sljfr.  50,  BM.  Oh, 
iv.  HH),  but  at  last  the  twelve  totrarchs  of  (Jallo- 
graecia  were  reduced  to  one,  namely  Deiotanis. 
(Liv-  Epit.  xciv.  ;  Cic.  pro  DeioL\&',  Hirtius, 
de  liell.  Alex.  67.)  Some  of  the  tribes  of  Syria 
were  ruled  by  tetrarchs,  and  several  of  the  princes 
of  the  house  of  Hentd  nilcd  in  Palestine  with  this 
title.  (Plin.  //.  M  v.  16,  19  ;  Joseph.  J/;/,-/,  xir. 
13.  §  1,  xvii.  8.  §  1,  xi.  4.  §  1»,  xvii.  11.  §  1, 
xi.  2.  §  1,  VU.  11.)  Nicbuhr  {Hi$f.  ofRoma^  W. 
p.  136)  ranarks  that  the  tetrarchs  in  Syria  were 
mtninaaiv,  idio  occupied  the  rank  of  sovereigns,  in 
the  same  way  as  the  zemindars  of  Bengal  succeeded 
un<ler  Lord  Comwallis  in  getting  thamseltras  re- 
cognised as  dependent  princes  and  ahsolnte 
priett)r3  of  the  soil. 

In  the  later  period  of  the  republic  and  under  the 
eropira,  tha  Romans  seem  to  have  used  the  tide 
(as  also  those  of  elhnarch  and  ]<lijlnrch)  to  de- 
signate those  tributary  princes  who  were  not  of 
soffieieBt  impattanee  to  be  called  kings.  (Com. 
pare  Lucan.  vii.  227  ;  Sallust,  OitU.  20  ;  Cic  pro 
Mil.  28,  in  VaHn.  12  ;  Horat.  I  3. 12  ;  Veil. 
Paterc.  ii.  51  ;  Tacit  Annal.  xr.  36.)     [P. 8.1 

T  ETR  .S  ST  Y  'LOS.    (  Tkm  pl  ujw.] 

TETROBOLUS.  [Drachma.] 

TETTARACONTA,  HOI  (ol  Trrropditorra), 
the  Forty,  were  cerfai'i  officTs  eliosen  l>y  lot,  who 
made  regular  circuitjs  tlirmigh  the  dcmi  of  Attica, 
whence  they  arc  called  8i«ra<rral  ttetrk  S4iftov%,  to 
decide  all  cases  of  cdicia  and  rii  irtpl  rS>v  fiiadvv, 
and  also  all  other  private  causes,  where  the  matter 
in  dispute  was  not  above  the  value  of  ten  drachmae 
Their  nombcr  was  originally  thirty,  but  was  in- 
creased to  fbrtf  aftor  tfie  expulsion  of  the  thirty 
tyrants,  and  tlio  restoration  of  the  democniry  hy 
Thraqrbulus,  in  eonseqaoBoe,  it  is  said,  of  the 
hatred  of  the  Athenians  to  the  nmnher  of  thirty. 
Tlii-y  difTiTcd  frum  ether  ZiKacrral^  inasmuch  as 
they  acted  as  •uraytrftis^  as  well  as  decided  causes  ; 
that  is,  they  leeehred  the  aeensation,  drew  np  the 
indictment,  and  attended  to  all  that  was  under- 
stood in  Athenian  law  by  the  rff*i»o¥^  rov  Sucar^ 
nipUu.  They  eonseqaently  may  be  elamed  aaBOO^ 
the  reinilnr  mndstntM  of  the  state.  (Pollnx,  viii. 
40  ;  llarpttcrat.  «.  v.  Kara  S^nxovi  Siicacrr^t  : 
Rhetor.  Lex.  310.  21  ;  Demosth.  c.  Timocr.  p.  78*. 
11,  c.  Puntatn.  p.  976.  10  ;  Schubert,  lie  AcfUl. 
pp.  96—98  ;  Meier,  Att.  Proc.  pp.  77—82  ;  Scliii- 
mann.  Aft.  .lur.  PufJ.  (Intcc.  p.  267.  10.) 

TEXT()R,TKXTRLNIJM.  (Tkla,  p.  1099.] 

THALAMI'TAE,  TUALA'MII  i^ttaKoiiinuy 
AoMfUM)*  [NATi%p.788,a.] 
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THALLOTIiORl  ida^Xoi^foi).  IPaka- 

TII  AI.V  SIA  (3aAptrja\  a  fcttivij  colebreted 
in  honour  of  Dimjtm  and  Ownctoc  (Meoand. 
RWt  qvolad  bj  IfMniat),  «r  aseatdiii^  to  other* 

cf  !><  in<'tfr  alone«  M  it  i*  J«»tri1ii-d  Tiv  Tlu  ixritus 
in  his  MTvnth  idyll,  and  by  tlie  graiumanani  who 
iIm  irginiieDta  to  lh»  •mm.  It  wm  Ii^  in 
autumn,  ftft«r  th<  h.irrfBt,  to  thank  tin-  ^  mIs  fur 
tha  banehta  they  had  conferred  upon  men.  ^span- 
iMim  W  Odkmatk,  ifmm.  «a  CW.  90  ud  137  ; 
Wibtemann  ad  ThrcM^t.  vii.  3.) 

TUARQE'LIA  (do^ytAia^  a  festival  cele> 
Iwiii  al  Athens  on  tb*  9tk  aad  7thaf  Thaigelion 
in  honour  of  A[>t>nrt  aiid  Artomii  (Ftyrrin!.  M.  ; 
Soidas,  V.  do^ry^Aia^f  or  according  to  the  Scho- 
liaflt  M  AfMlsplMUMt  {Eamk,  IIM)  fai  bonour  of 
Helios  and  the  ir-ni**  ;  tfu<  latt<'r  stntonuMit  how- 
«vef  is  in  substance  the  same  as  the  tanner.  The 
ApeO*  who  «M  booooNd  bf  tbb  MtbI  «m  tb* 
Deliaii  AiHiHo.    (Athpn.  x.  p.  4*24.) 

The  real  festival,  or  the  Thai^eiia  in  a  narrower 
MM*  of  tba  word,  appww  to  hava  take*  place 
on  the  7th,  nnrl  on  itu-  jirfct'ilina  day  the  city 
of  Atbeos  or  rather  tu  iuliabitants  were  purified. 
(PkL  Sfmp,  Till  1 }  DiofT.  Ldbt.  iL  44  ;  llarpo- 
cnu.  ».  r.  ♦afiuai(<<5.)    Tlu*  ns.innor  in  wbiih  tliis 
pan&AtioQ  was  ejected  is  very  e^Lmurdinary  and 
oafluilj  a  wm—lit  of  very  ancient  ritea,  far  two 
p<Tsoni  wi'U^  pnt  ti»  (l».'ath  on  tliat  day,  and  iIk- 
one  died  on  behall  ot  the  men  and  the  other  m  Ut- 
halfoftbawaoMnorAtbrnL  TbvaMM  bjr  which 
thffic  viitlin*  wfr<>  d^ifinatrtl  was  ^apftaitt^',  atv 
cording  to  some  accounts  both  of  them  were  men, 
b«l  aeeafaii«l»«dMntba«m  dyiof  «■  bdMlTof 
the  woTucii  was  a  woman  and  xhc  r-ther  a  man. 
(Uesych.  s.  r.  ^nt^tftoKoi.)    On  the  day  whati  th^ 
McnMa  «M  to  be  perfenaad  tb*  TiuliMi  were  led 
wjt  nf  the  city  to  a  p'.-m^  iK-nr  th(»        with  the 
Bccompaniroent  of  a  peculiar  lut  lody,  called  KpoAint 
played  on  the  flute.  (HesydL&«.)  Tbe 
nock  of  th<'  Olio  who  difd  fur  ih*'  inon  was  sur* 
rounded  with  a  garland  ul  block  iigt,  that  of  the 
other  witb  »  inrttad  of  white  ones ;  sad  whilo 
thry  wi^rc  prtxYodiiiff  to  tlio  ]ilac-c  of  th^'ir  dl•^tiIlV 
they  were  beaten  with  rods  uf  h||>wuod,  and  tigi 
mA  oUmt  tbiafi  «««  thrown  at  them.  Cheeft<-, 
fijT''.  and  cak<'  wrrp  put  into  tlu-ir  hand*  tfiul  thi  y 
might  eat  them.    Thev  were  at  last  burnt  cm  a 
fcMnl  filo  mkb  of  wiid  fig  wooJ,«ad  tboir  ashes 
■xvt^Tf  thro\\-n  into  the  sea  and  scattered  to  iho 
Winds.  <Tibet2««,  VkiL  r.  25.)   Some  writers  oiain- 
tain  from  a  passa^re  of  Ammonius  {de  DijfmtU. 
Vocab.  p.  142,  ed.  V.iltk.)  that  tliry  were  thrown 
into  the  sea  alive,  but  this  pMsogt  leaves  the 
BMttw  ''■*T*W"»    We  are  not  inforawd  wbether 
thtK  <>Tpiatnry  and  purifying  sacrifice  was  offered 
regulariy  ereiy  year,  but  from  the  naiaa  of  the 
netbw  (^apyuBMi)  as  well  as  from  tbo  wbole  ac- 
eount  of  Tsetses,  which  is  foundi-d  on  pood  aa- 
thoritii*S|  it  appears  highly  proba.bl«  that  thii  sa> 
crifice  only  took  pUce  in  case  of  a  heary  calamity 
liaviiijf  iM-fallen  the  city  f I'ofro^tnjj  ttji  iroAfwt), 
iuch  as  the  plague,  a  iamiue,  hLc.    \\  hat  persuus 
won  chaoMi  a«  vietims  on  such  occasions  is  not 
:>nd  we  onl-,-  lr;irn  from  Suidaa  v. 
^^apfAUKoi)  thftt  they  were  kept  at  tha  public  ex- 
pense {SififjiMl^  Tptipifxtroty.    But  they  were  b 
all  pmliabilitv  (riiiiinals  ncTitcncfd  to  death,  and 
who  were  kept  by  the  state  from  the  time  at  their 

itoboMccifioedaltbeTbMyelii.  la 
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the  earlier  times  however  they  were  not 
but  oitber  oripploi  (Taotaeo,  <.  &  ;  Scbd.  md  Jrn. 

fof'h.  I'l'i.  7^^^,  or  VHTsrvrii  wh'i  o^ei^rd  to  die- 
voluntarily  for  the  good  of  their  couotzy.  ^Ataea. 
ix.  p.  870  :  SuidMi «.«.  niyWwsi.) 

The  jsrcond  day  of  th*?  Thargelta  waa  snWuisixi^i 
with  a  procession  and  an  agon  wkieb  r«wwiit>d  m 
aoydie  diono  parfimwd  bjr  bmh  at  tbe  eapsM 
of  a  chrira:.ni*.  (I.yiii;u%  de  Mmirr.  <;,  v>y  *.  p.  -jSi  . 
Antlphon,  d»  i'koremt.  c.  1 1  ;  Demosth.  t«  MmL  f. 
AI7.)  Tba  priae  of  the  rietor  in  ibis  ttpm  mm  a 
tripod  which  ho  had  to  dedicate  in  the  temp!#  t' 
ApoUo  which  had  bwn  built  by  Pvisistmaia.  \tm^ 
das,  Aow  nMior.)  Oa  tbii  daj  ^  WM  i  i  i  j 
fur  prrtnni  who  wer<>  adopted  into  a  ianiily  ta  \jt 
solemnly  registered  and  received  into  tbe  gmm 
and  the  phmiria  of  tbo  adeptifa  pafontti  Tfaii 
iolemnity  was  the  Ktm«?  Afi  that  of  rr|n*t»' J"-"' c  '^'t 
own  childmi  at  the  apaturiik  (Iaaeua,c<<  ApuHai. 

Tio  ((Irekk).] 

liespccting  the  <»'igin  of  tbt  Tbargnlia  ibero  an 
two  aceoanta.  Aeeotding  to  lobM  (opk  PktL  t^m. 

p.  4^7  ;  Ktnnoh  M.,and  Harpocrat.  '.  ^Apuanii) 
the  i^a^tiuumi  derived  their  name  trum  one  Phw* 
macus,  who  haviaff  otoloa  lk»  saered  pbiola  «f 

and  being  caught  in  the  art  by  the  men  cf 
Achillea,  was  stoned  to  death,  and  this  event  was 
commaoMcalod  by  tbe  awfml  sactifiee  at  tba  Tbaiw 

j^'lia,  Ilt  llading  (p.  S^i.  3\  i>:i  tho  oth-^  hnrH. 
states  that  at  hrst  th«i&  tupiatory  sacnticc*  wtr^ 
offiMad  far  tbe  pnrpose  of  purifying  tba  city  em^ 
t;i..'i>vuj  discasrss  fi*  the  AtLei.iiir.i  aft'-r  the  dftitl 
ol'  ihif  Creuui  Androgeus  were  vuiImI  by  the 
plague.  A  similar  festival,  profaablf  an  imitatiea 
"f  ih^'  Tharyelia,  was  cel  hratfd  nt  Mas».r.a. 
^^I'etron.  I4l.)  (See  Meursias,  Onttfta 
«.  p.  BtipyiiXia :  Bode,  GtscL  drr  ^frimk.  JMekimd 
der  Hf'l'.n.  t.  p.  173,  dec,  where  an  account  is  aita 
given  ut  the  ttpaiiifi  vijtot ;  K.  F.  Hen&auis, 
Hmdl.  d«r  Gottml.  AUtHk  %  60.  n.  4.  &c. )  [  US.] 

TIIEATRU.M  idiarp^iy).  Th--  Ath.ui.ir:^ 
fore  the  time  of  Aeach^'lus  had  only  a  .k<Axifa 
iffaflWtUBg  «n  wbicb  tbeir  dcHMO  won  performed. 
Stich  ft  Nvoodt-n  theatr'  wa.*  only  erect.-d  fi»r  the 
liuie  uf  the  Uiuuyuac  festivals,  and  was  aftcrwanis 
nulled  down.  Tbo  fint  diwna  tbat  Acadkyha 
l/n.iixhl  ujH.Ti  the  ttnpe  was  performr-d  \if>c>r.  such  a 
wuuUuu  fcoUfuId,  and  it  is  rvHurded  a»  a  singular 
and  ominous  coincidence  that  on  that  ocra*iea 
(*)00  u.  ( .)  ihf  scafT'iidinj;  hrokt-  dow  n.  To  prr- 
vt!iit  the  recurrence  of  such  an  accident  the  build- 
ing of  a  stone  theatre  was  fartbwitb  eommencvd  «n 
t!jf  >>ouih  <a*tvni  dt'scont  of  th>*«  arri'[»>li»,  in  the 
Lcuaea ;  for  it  should  be  ol)«or\ i-d  thai  throughout 
Greece  th«*ntrrs  were  always  htiilt  upon  eminences, 
or  on  the  shipini;  sido  ol*  a  hill.  '1  ho  doa-  Aihi-ri'.xn 
theatre  was  built  ou  a  very  Lir^e  scale,  and  appears 
to  bava  boon  constructed  with  great  okill  in  iqpord 
to  its  acoustic  and  jn-rsjiectivo  amngfinents,  hrt 
the  name  of  the  architect  il  not  luiowii.  It  is 
highly  prohablo  that  diamao  wore  performed  la 
thii  m  w  thf'atre  as  soon  as  it  was  pniLticable.  and 
bcfurc  it  waa  completely  liiiijthtHl,  which  did  not 
take  plaeo  till  about  a.  c.  340,  unless  we  adopt  the 
untenable  gupposition  that  the  completion  of  thi 
Attic  tbmtn*  at  thiii  time  refers  to  a  i>ecuud  tht:atre. 
(Patw.1  2;*.  §  Ki  ;  I'hit.  ViL  X  <*mi.  pp.841, 1^ 
c.)  During  thi*  loiis(  int* t'- il  of  forty  O'.vni- 
piads  theatres  were  erected  in  liii  parts  of  Gret.<c« 

Md  Alia  Ifiniff,  attbomb  Atbent  ma  tba 
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of  the  Greek  drama  and  the  only  place  which  pro- 
duced great  maetei  wwlit  in  this  depntment  of 

litt  raturo.  It  ihould  also  be  borne  in  mind  that 
theatre*  are  mcntioaed  in  several  parte  of  Greece 
when  the  vonhip  of  Dionjina  and  the  dnma 
connected  with  it  did  not  oxist,  so  that  these  build- 
ings were  deTotcd  to  other  pablic  exhibitions. 
Tnua  at  Athens  itaelf  there  wen  hi  later  times, 
besides  the  theatre  in  the  Lcnaea,  two  others,  viz. 
the  'Ayplntuty  and  the  dnl  'PTry/AAp  btarpoy, 
which  wem  not  destined  for  dmroatic performances, 
but  were  only  pliures  in  which  the  sophists  de- 
livered their  declamations.  At  Sparta  there  was 
a  theatre  of  white  marble  (Paus.  iiL  14.  §  1)  in 
which  aseemblies  of  the  people  were  held,  choral 
dances  perfonned,  and  the  like  (Athen.  ir.  p.  139, 
xiv.  p.  631),  for  the  festive  joy  of  Dionysus  and 
the  regakr  dram  were  £iue^  to  (bo  Spartaoi. 
All  the  theatres  howerer  which  wm  ccnatractod 
in  Greece  were  probalily  bailt  after  the  model  of 
that  of  Athena,  and  with  sliaht  deriatiooa  and 
nodifications  the^  all  vesemUed  ene  another  in  the 
main  {mints,  as  is  seen  in  the  numerous  ruins  of 
theatres  in  Tacious  parts  of  Greece,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Sieitf.  Sooe  of  them  were  of  prodigioiis  di< 
niensions.  The  theatre  at  Epidaurus  in  the  grove 
of  Asclepiua,  of  which  considerable  mins  arc  still 
extant,  mbbIM  in  bean^  the  Roman  theatres 
(FlMH,  iL  37. 1  A)i  and  in  ii»  ma  that  of  Jiog»- 
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lopolla,  which  was  reckoned  the  lanest  theatre  in 
Greece.  (Pans.viiL  32.  §  1.)  The  gr^t  niun- 

bcr  of  mini  of  theatres  may  eoahle  ns  to  form 
an  idea  of  the  partially  of  the  Greeks  for  such 
magnifieent  bnOdinga,  and  of  their  gigaatie  dimen- 
sions. The  niins  of  the  theatre  at  Argos  enclose 
a  space  of  450  feet  in  diameter  ;  the  theatre  of 
Ephesns  is  even  660  iest  in  dtameter.  Upon 
these  niins  sec  the  works  of  Clarke,  Dodwell, 
Leake,  Hughes,  ArundelL,  and  the  Supplement  to 
Stuarts  AntiqmtusM  of  Aikm$, 

The  constniction  of  the  Greek  theatres  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  discussion  and  dispute  in  mo- 
dem times,  and  althoogh  all  the  best  writers  agree 
on  the  great  divisions  c£  which  a  theatre  consisted, 
the  details  are  in  many  cases  mere  matters  of  con- 
jecture. The  Attic  theatre  «iis,  like  all  the  (jreek 
thsatTMi  phioed  in  mcb  •  nwnDer  that  the  place 
Ibr  the  speetaton  fenned  die  vpper  or  north- 
western, and  the  stn-e  with  all  that  belonged  to  it 
the  soath-eastero  part,  and  between  these  two 
parts  faiy  the  orchestnL  We  shall  eensider  eaeh  of 
these  three  divisions  separately,  together  with  its 
parts  and  snbdivisions,  referring  the  reader  to  the 
annexed  plan  which  has  been  nade  from  the  re- 
mains of  Cn-ck  theatres  still  extant,  and  from  a 
careful  examination  of  the  passages  in  ancient 
writers  which  describe  the  whole  or  porta  of  ft 
theatia^  especinU/  ia  Vitranoe  nd  PoUox, 


1.  The  place  for  the  nectators  was  in  a  nar- 
lefthewefdcefledMerpor.  The  seats 

for  the  spectators,  which  were  in  most  eases  cut 
into  the  rock,  oooMsted  of  rows  of  benches  rising 
one  above  another  t  the  rowsthsasdTes  (a)  fatnied 

parts  (nearly  three-fourths)  of  OBBSsntrtc  circles, 
and  were  at  intervals  divided  mto  compartments 
by  one  or  more  broad  passages  (b)  running  bstwesB 
them  and  parallel  with  the  benches.  These  pas- 
sages were  called  8ia^«>tara,  or  mrrarofiaL  Lat. 

(Vltnif .  T.  S  Mid  7 1  Bckkaa^  Jaas. 


dot,  pL  270  ;  Pcilux,  iv.  123 ;  Haipocmt  and  Suid. 
a.  V.  KoTiBTo/i^),  and  when  die  eoncoorse  of  people 
was  very  great  in  a  theatre,  many  persons  might 
stand  in  them.  One  side  of  soch  a  posH^  formed 
tewMds  the  upper  rows  of  botches  «  watt,  hi  whidi 
some  thcatn-s,  thiniu'h  perhaps  not  at  Atheuy 


in 


niches  were  excavated  which  contained  metal 
Mb  (4x<&i)  tehiuwsethe  semds  eoninf  from  the 

stape  and  orchcstm.  (Vitruv.  i.  1.  §  9,  v.  4  ; 
Stit^lits,  ArckaU,  der  Bomhuuty  Sec  ii.  1.  p.  150.) 
Acme  the  wmtt  hanchu  m  mim,  Igr 
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ywww  snigtit  lueend  from  the  lowMt  to  the  h^b- 
«tt.  Bot  these  stain  mn  in  ttmi^ht  ltn««  enly 
from  one  pnic'cinctio  to  another  ;  and  the  itaire  in 
tke  next  Mn«t  o(  r»wi  were  ittst  b«twMn  the  two 
•tun  ef  tlw  lower  Htnm  of  bendMH  Bjr  this 
CMtfBe  of  the  ttain  the  seat*  were  dtrided  into  a 
aamber  of  compartmeot*  retoobliag  coMo  bom 
which  the  topa  are  cut  off ;  betiee  the;  wcntWOMd 
KtpKlift^  and  in  Latin  cmnei.  The  whole  of  the 
pliiet  for  Um  tpectatow  (ditrrfm)  wm  Mmetimet 
dettj^tfKl  hj  tbo  MOM  MitW,  huta  ommo,  it 
it'll!.'  in  m  ist  ca*c«  a  real  excavation  of  the  rock. 
Above  the  highest  row  of  beudN*  tban  nm  a 
VNvd  portico  (c),  which  of  tmmm  «MMdM  n 
Wight  the  opposite  building*  br  which  the  stngr 
«M  •iirmuKl^  mad  HffCMI  to  hore  also  cnntri- 
Imted  to  inrrraae  tho  temttk  oSbct  (ApuL  Met. 
iii.  p.  49,  Dip.)  The  entrances  to  the  scats  of  the 
ipectAtan  ww»  pKtljr  WidciKfimnd,  and  led  (a  the 
Inwort  Tomt  of  btttchiOi  tA3o  tibe  uuper  mtm  wut 
have  been  accessible  Am  •boftt,  (PoUsx,  Itr.  123  ; 
AUmb.  xiv.  pw€22.) 

3.  The  oiclMMra  (^xVrfo)  mM  «  cinnkrlmi 
■pace  extending  in  fmnt  of  tlif  *pi-iia;nr%  mid 
•omowkol  below  tbo  lowMt  row  of  boachcs*.  Jtut 
it  WM  fMt  a  eampleto  dido,  ono  orfwal  of  it 
^>einp  appco{>ri.it''i1  to  the  stage.  The  orchestra  wa» 
tho  plaoo  for  tbo  cbocwi»  wberr  it  perfonnod  its 
evamttow  mai  dsBOM,  Ar  wblch  purpoM  it  tm 
covered  with  l>&ir<!».  As  tlu'  ilmrus  w-as  the  ele- 
ment oat  of  which  the  dnuna  arote,  to  the  or- 
cboitm  WM  or^iaally  tho  noit  inpartiBit  port  of  n 
theatre  :  it  formed  Oi'  ct  ntri'  .vnniinl  wliiili  ixV:  the 
other  ports  of  tbe  baildiog  were  grouped.  la  the 
emtro  of  tbo  eirdo  of  the  ovAeotm  ww  tbo  Ao^An, 

th:\l  is,  tlio  aluir  of  Dinnv*'!*  (d),  which  \v.t"(  of 
cuursc  acar«r  to  the  stage  thaa  to  tbe  scot*  of  the 
optctitow,  tho  diitaBoe  fioM  which  was  pfocudjr 

the  length  uf  ii  niJIu*  of  th.'  c'ri  Ir.  In  n  wider 
■ruse  the  orchestra  also  compulsed  tbe  broad  pas- 
Mgeo  {wdpot<K,  e)  on  oidi  oido  between  the  pro- 
j«i-ting  of  the  sta^'c  and  th«>     rits  of  thi> 

spectators^  through  which  the  chorus  entered  the 
oithostim.  Tho  diorM  genendljr  omagod  itadf  in 
the  s;-A  h.  t\\  (-cn  tho  thnnclf  and  the  stajc.  The 
Uiyinele  uself  was  of  a  square  fonn,  and  was  used 
ibr  various  purpooao,  aeeoiding  to  tbo  MtaM  of  tbe 
riifl".  tent  plays,  Muh  as  a  funeral  raontinx  nt,  an 
altar,  &.&  It  was  made  of  boards  and  surrounded 
OB  id!  oidoi  with  atepo.  It  thoo  itood  upon  a 
raised  platform,  which  w.v*  noiiH  timrs  occiipi' d  by 
the  loader  of  tbe  chorus,  the  tiute-piajer,  and  tho 
rhahdopbori.  (MilHer,  Dittert  cm  tk«  Bmmmt.  of 
Jesrl,^L  p.  Clf,  A;c.  tmnsl."^  The  fluto-playor  as 
well  as  the  prompter  {tnto^vKtvs,  monitor)  were 
genoiaUy  pbood  behiad  tho  diyniele,  so  oa  ta  Smo 
the  stage  and  not  to  ho  iteen  bv  the  spectators. 
(IMut.  /<M  puU.  gtrtmd.  praec  p.  U 1  .'i, e. ;  Alh.  xiv. 
p.  6.11.)  The  oiehettia  as  well  ns  tho  ftlrpor  lay 
under  the  open  sky  ;  a  roof  is  iKiw  hrrr  mpntinnwl 
A.  Tbo  stage.  Steps  led  from  ench  side  of  the 
onheotia  to  the  stage,  aad  hj  ihem  tbe  chortu 
probrihly  a.*c<'ndod  the  st.'^O  whoncrer  it  took  n 
real  part  in  the  action  itself.  Tbe  back  side  of  the 
stage  was  dosed  bj  a  wall  called  the  trmirfi  or 
mxna,  from  %vhi<  h  on  each  side  a  wing  proj'^ti  d 
which  was  called  the  vofNuric^rior.  The  whole 
depth  of  tho  ilago  was  not  vpry  >freat,  as  it  only 
cf>mprisi-d  n  jfjjTncnt  of  the  circh-  of  the  orchestra. 
Tbe  whole  space  from  tbe  scena  to  tbe  oirfaestia 
waa  tomad  Uw  lanawmiim  (■yoajc^war), 


THKATIU'M. 

what  we  sboB*d  osU  tbo  real  $ra§fn  That  part  «f 
it  whidi  wai  umnUt  Id  the  uiLhiiU  a,  mi  ' 


the  actors  stood  when  they  ^poke  vrns  ihe  Koytimr, 
ab» called ^apiiat»  iaftinyrfi^mlMtm pmi^^tibmt, 
whitih  was  of  eonw  nM  abava  the  Tiiiaa 
and  probablv  on  a  level  with  the  tbymelt'.  ^1'b■> 
the  MTo^ximov  was  is  not  dear ;  seaao  tbink  ibtt 
it  was  a  plm  ta  wUdi  the  acMta  witii<iww  wh« 
they  bad  acted  their  ports, others  think  t}».tt  it  «ti$ 
tbo  HBO  M  tbe  aosWfya  ( SaidM,  s.  01. 2ai«s^) ;  bU 
as  it  ia  alaled  thai  the  isooa^oieo  wm  ■liiaii 
with  stntues,  it  seems  more  prr)l«il'lc  thm  it  « m 
liks  wall  under  the  Ao}««sr  which  tmxd  tbo  oicbes- 
tca  and  tho  Modalitik  Tlw  oviyHl  or  snsHs  was, 
aa  we  have  iUready  state<i.  the  wju'I  which  c].»«o4 
the  stage  (/iHiiaww'—i  and  Isgmm)  fnm  bebiad. 
It  repreenlod  asaitidila  badtpfond  or  dhaloniri^ 
in  which  the  action  w:i»  poinij  nii.  Fk-fopp  tbi' play 
began,  it  was  covered  with  a  curtain  {wuftKMvrmrfm, 
wpo«iciirtoff  auXoIai,  Lothi  ooImo  or  siyMfHos; 
Ktyiiiol.  M.  s.e.  Ai'Aoi  :  Athcn.  xiii.  p.  3t-7  ;  Pol- 
lux, iv.  liSL)  Wbcn  tbo  play  began  tlus  cartsia 
OMs  let  dowa  aad  waa  laOed  apoa  a  lottiv  wadtP' 

m  ath  th'"  stApc.  The  proscenium  and  hicf^uir  ti  j.i 
were  DCTcr  concealed  trom  the  spectators.  As  re- 
^arde  tho  lOHMry  reprtswted  OS  tha  mrm^  it  waa 

ditferi-nt  for  tnipody,  comedy,  and  ihc  wtyri: 
drama,  aad  for  cacb  of  these  kinda  of  poeur  tbo 


V  cacb  of  these  kinda  of  poeoj  ti 
haTO  boea  eapaUe  of  noiaaaaMi 


eritjotis  acc<<rdinjj  to  tlie  cliaract'T  of  each  )!;<!  ,  > 
dual  pbiy  ;  at  least  that  tbis  wm  tbe  case  witb  the 
vanoas  tjogediee,  la  avideail  fiw  tho  aswife  d^ 

scnhed  in  the  tracedles  Mill  exlarit     In  the  laV.iT 

however  the  back-ground  {aicttHi)  in  mo$t  cases 
reproMatad  the  Iroot  of  a  palaee  with  a  doer  ia  Ae 

centre  (i)  which  was  csilled  the  mynl  •lo-)r.  Th'i 
palaoe  general  ly  consisted  of  two  stones  (8«<rre7^s, 
rollax,  iv.  IQ9\  and  upon  itt  jfatt  foof  Oere  ap> 
pcarB  to  have  tometimes  been  some  cl<  vated  place 
from  which  persons  might  observe  what  was  going 
on  at  a  distaaee.  (Eurip.  /^Iomshl  88,  Ac.)  The 
fsilafc  presented  on  each  side  a  projecting  wire, 
each  of  which  had  its  separate  entrance.  These 
wings  generally  represented  die  haUtatfoM  «f 
L*ue»ts  and  vi3itor4.     AM  tli"  tl:r.  •  dr-n-i  must  have 
been  visible  to  the  spectators.    (Vitrur.  t.  7.) 
The  protagenislee  always  entered  tto  stage  thrsmgb 
thf  iniildte  or  royal  dtK.r,  the  df'titeniironistes  x;d 
tritagonistes  through  those  on  the  right  and  left 
wiB|;B.    In  tragediea  like  die  PriaaeilifB^,  Ae 
Pers»ians,  PhitocU'tes,  Ood'ptis  in  Cdonius  iliI 
others  the  buck-ground  did  not  represent  a  paiace. 
There  are  <rther  meeee  agabk  b  whidi  the  sceM 
must  have  Ixvn  c()anp-?>d  in  the  cour»e  of  the  iw  r- 
fiirroance,  as  in  the  Eumenides  of  Aeschyios  and 
the  A  jax  of  Sophocles.   The  diaauM  of  £eripid<e 
nv^nin'd  a  fircai  variety  of  «crnery  ;  and  if  in  ad- 
dition to  tbu  we  recollect  that  several  pieces  were 
played  la  one  day,  it  is  maalftet  that  tlie  aMchai- 
ca!  parts  of  tta^  porformanco,  nt  li-n-r  in  the  dsys 
of  Euripides,  must  have  been  brought  to  great  per- 
fection. Tha  Mnaintha  Satyiie  dnaaa  appsaa 
to  hare  alwa^i  represented  a  w<>ndy  district  with 
hills  and  ffrotioc*  ;  in  comedy  the  sccna  represented, 
at  least  in  later  times,  the  fronts  of  private  dwell- 
injrsorthe  habitations  of  slavr^.  (^'it^lv.  t.  8.  ^  1  ; 
Pollux,  iv.  125.)    The  art  ut  scent*- painting  mu&t 
have  been  applied  long  before  tbe  time  of  Sopho- 
cles, althoiii;h  Aristotle  (Poei.  iv.  16)  ascribes iti 
introduction  to  him.   [PiCToaa,  p.  908,  b.J 
Tha  f*^^hnt  in  fit  Gndc  AaMna  wwa  a^ 
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tmnely  nuiiNmw»  bnt  we  an  in  mmj  eawt  unable 
to  furm  an  exact  idea  of  their  nature  and  their 
^ectt.  We  shall  imly  mention  the  most  important 
anuNif  them.  L  The  wtfimeret  (a)  stood  near 
the  two  side  entrances  of  the  scena  ;  their  f<imi 
wa&  that  of  a  prijuuo,  and  by  a  single  turn  they 
produced  a  change  in  the  scenenr.  (VilntT.  t.  7  ; 
P(dlux,  iv.  126.)  2.  The  xop'^»'«'«  tAf^Mutfs,  or 
the  Charonian  atepa,  by  whic}i  tlic  shades  ascended 
from  the  lower  world  upon  the  stage.  (Pollux,  iv. 
i  32.)  3.  The  /itT^xo'^T  ifMlSi}  or  ittprifia^  a  machine 
by  which  gods  or  heroes  were  represented  passing 
thmigh  or  floating  in  tlio  air:  lieiico  tlu-  proverb, 
dtm  tm  mackma.  (Pollux,  iv.  12ti,  128,  131  ; 
SddBB,  cv.  *Ei(firfia:  Heejeh.  t.  v.  KpdSrt.)  4.  The 
^{«J<rrpa  or  ^KKVKKrjpta.  [Exostra.J  5.  The 
dMAoyctby,  an  especial  elevated  place  above  the 
atxan  far  the  Olympian  goda  when  thej  had  to 
pear  in  their  full  mnjesty.  (Pollux,  iv.  130  ;  Phot 
Lem.  p.  b97.)  6.  The  fipotrrtlov^  a  macbiue  for  imi- 
tetiaff  thiuidcr.  It  appears  to  have  been  placed 
iindpnieuth  tlie  Btafc^e,  and  to  have  consisted  of 
large  brazen  veaaeU  in  which  8tnn««  were  rolled. 
(PoUux,  It.  ISO  i  SaidH,  a  ei.  Bpoyri]  Xitmr.  v. 
7.)  Respeeting  eeveral  othi^r  m  i(  liiri<  s  of  less  im- 
purtaiice,  see  Pollux,  iv.  wtpl  nipwy  ^tdrpou. 

It  is  impoaublo  to  enter  Im*  upon  the  differences, 
•^vWu-h  are  presented  by  manyniinsof  theatres  still 
rxuuit,  from  the  deacription  we  have  given  above. 
It  is  only  nccessar}'  to  mention,  that  in  the  theatres 
of  the  great  cities  of  the  Macedonian  time  the  space 
between  tii€  thymcle  and  the  lugeum  was  converted 
into  a  lower  stage,  upon  which  mimes,  musicians, 
Ond  danccp)  played,  while  the  ancient  stage  (pros- 
cenium and  lugeum)  remained  destined,  as  before, 
for  tlic  attors  in  the  regular  dnuna.  This  lower 
stage  was  ■omctimeo  called  thymele  or  orcheatnu 
(MOller,  HUt.  ofCfndt  LU.  lp.  299  ;  Dfloddeon, 

J%e  Thi-atre  <>f  (he  Greeks.) 

The  Itomans  must  have  become  acquainted  with 
the  theatres  of  the  Italian  Oredn  at  an  catlj 

periorl,  wlii  nce  they  erected  t^i  ir  own  theatres  in 
similar  positions  upon  the  sides  of  liills.  This  is 
■till  clear  from  the  ruins  of  very  ancient  theatres  at 
Tusculum  and  Facsulae.  (Niebuhr,  Hid.  n/Ranic, 
iiL  p^  364,  &.C.}  The  Romans  themselves  however 
did  not  possess  a  regular  stone  theatre  nntil  a  very 
late  period,  and  altliouL'h  dramatic  represcntritions 
were  very  popular  in  earlit-r  times,  it  appears  that 
A  wooden  stage  was  erected  when  neci  ssary,  and 
was  afterwards  pulled  down  again,  and  the  plays 
of  Plautus  and  Terence  were  performed  on  such 
temporary'  scalToldings.  In  the  mean  while  many  of 
the  neighhonring  towns  about  Rome  had  their  stime 
theatres,  as  the  introduction  of  Greek  customs  and 
manners  was  less  j-tronjily  nppoFcd  in  them  than 
in  the  ta%^  of  Rome  itself.  Wooden  theatres, 
adorned  with  the  moot  proftiae  magnificence,  were 
en  cii  d  at  Rome  even  during  the  la«t  period  of  the 
republic  The  first  attempt  to  build  astune  theatre 
was  made  a  short  time  before  tho  consulship  of 
I*.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica.  It  liN^as  «inctioncd  by 
the  censors,  and  was  advancing  towards  its  com- 
fdetion,  when  Scipio,  in  1 .53  b.  c,  penmadcd  the 
•enate  to  command  the  buildin;;  to  be  pulled  down 
ns  injurious  to  public  morality.  (Liv.  Kpit.  48.) 
Ht>s])ecting  the  magnificent  wooden  theatre  whidi 
M.  Aeiuilius  Scanni«  In  It  in  hi-*  .-udiUship,  58  ii.c, 
fice  Pliny,  //.  A',  xxx  \ 2  I .  ^  7.  I  ts  urcna  consisted 
of  three  stories,  and  the  lowest  of  them  was  mode 
of  whito  narbl^  the  middle  one  of  ghus,  and  the 


upper  eno  off  gSt  wood.    The  carea  contained 

!;o,000  spectators.  (Conip.  Plin. //.A^.  xxxiv.  17.) 
In  a  c  Cn.  Ponipey  built  the  first  stone  theatre 
at  Rome  near  the  Campus  MartiiH.  It  was  of 
preat  beaut}',  and  i=i  5riid  to  have  been  built  after 
the  model  of  thai  of  Mytilene  ;  it  contained 
40,000  spedntoia.  (Plin.  //.  xxxvi.  24.  §  7; 
compare  Drumann,  Gt»ek.R<ms.  iv.  p.  520,  &c.) 
C.  Curio  built  in  50  B.C.  two  magnificent  wooden 
theatres  close  by  one  another,  which  might  be 
cbangod  bto  one  arophithratre.  (Flin.  II.  N. 
XOTL  24.  §  8.)  After  the  time  of  Pompey,  how- 
ever, other  stone  theatres  were  erected,  as  the 
theatre  of  Maicelloa,  which  was  built  by  Aqguitas 
and  called  aftor  hli  nephew  MareeUni  (IMon  Caaa. 
xliii.  49;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  12);  and  that  of 
Balbua  (Plio.  L  c.\  whence  Suetonius  {At^.  44) 
naes  the  expceasion  ptr  Mm  tfeofra. 

The  construction  of  a  Roman  theatre  resembled, 
on  the  whole,  that  of  a  Greek  one.  The  principal 
differanoea  are,  that  the  aeala  off  the  apeetatora, 
which  rose  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  around 
the  orchestra,  did  not  form  more  than  a  semi* 
circle ;  and  that  the  whole  of  the  orcheeHa  like- 
wise fi  nned  only  a  semicircle,  the  diameter  of 
which  tonned  the  front  line  of  the  stage.  Tho 
Roman  orchestra  contained  no  thymele,  and  waa 
not  destined  for  a  chonis,  but  conUiined  the  scats 
for  senators  and  other  distinguished  persons,  such 
as  foreign  aadiassndors,  which  are  called  pnmiia 
subsellionnn  ordo."  In  the  year  68  b.c.  the  tri« 
bune  L.  Roscius  Otho  carried  a  law  which  regu- 
lated the  places  in  the  theatre  to  be  occupied  by  the 
different  dasses  of  Roman  cititens :  it  enacted*  that 
feorleen  ordinea  of  bcnehca  were  to  h«  assigned  as 

seats  to  llie  eijuites.     (  Liv.  Eplt.  0!*  ;  Ascon. 

CormU  p.  78}  cd.  Orelli.)  Hence  these  quatuor^ 
decim  ordoiei  are  aemethnos  mentioned  without 

any  furtlier  addition  as  tlie  honorary  seats  of  the 
cquites.  I'hcy  were  undoubtedly  close  behind  the 
•cnta  of  Iho  aenaton  and  magiatrstes,  and  that 
consisted  of  the  rows  of  henchos  imme<iiat-  lv  b>?- 
hind  tho  orchestra.  Velleius  (ii.  32)  and  Cicero 
{jfTo  Afuren.  19)  speak  of  thb  law  in  a  manner  to 
lead  us  to  infer  that  it  only  restored  to  the  equitcs 
aright  which  they  had  possessed  before.  Another 
port  of  this  law  was  that  spendthrifts  and  persona 
reduced  in  their  rirrtirnitn?ir'^«  ( <!rfyr('>rr,*)^  whether 
through  their  own  Uiuit  or  not,  and  whether  they 
belonged  to  tho  aanntorian  or  equestrian  order, 
should  no  longer  occupy  the  seats  assigned  to  their 
order,  but  occupy  a  scpoiate  place  6ct  apart  for 
them.  (Cic.  Philip,  ii.  18  )  In  the  reign  of  Att- 
gtutns  the  senate  made  a  decree,  that  forei^  am- 
MSBadon  should  no  longer  enjoy  the  privilege 
mentioned  above,  as  it  had  sometimes  happened 
that  ireedmen  were  scut  to  Rome  as  anrtmssadon. 
The  soldien  also  were  sepaiwted  tnm  the  people 
by  the  same  dfH:ree  ;  the  same  was  the  case  with 
women,  praetextati  and  poedaoogi.  (Suet  .41^.44.) 
This  separation  consisted  pton^ly  in  one  or  more 
cunei  bring  n^'iiriii-d  to  a  particular  class  of  per- 
sons. The  woodcut  on  the  following  page  contains 
a  prohoblo  lepceaentatioa  of  tlio  pnui  of  n  Rflonn 
theatre. 

For  a  fuller  account  of  the  construction  of 
Greek  and  Roman  theatres  see  the  commentaten 

on  Vitnivius  (/.  c),  .T.  Chr.  GenelH,  dai  Tficitcr  ru 
Athrn,  /linsiddlii'Ji  auf  ArcMiicrtur,  Seeaerie  und 
IkirftiUni.ffs  Kuntt  iHoerkaupt,  Berlin,  1818,  9TOi  ; 
O.  C  VV/Schneider,        Atti$ek»  Tktalmwmnt 
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St!<'.'I'.t7,  ArfhiinhMjie  tier  Bnukunst  dcr  (iriech. 
umd  Homer  \  Fernura,  iHoria  •  ttescrip.  tU"  prutcip. 
Itatri  mHL  •  moimdy  lfiluM»  18M  f  tiM  Sup- 
plcnirnt  to  Stuart's  Antiq.  r,f  AtS<-u*.  A  et'iu-nil 
vuUiuc  is  aUo  gireo,  by  Miilicr,  llxit.  of  Ur.  LU. 
L  |iL  299,      :  and  by  Bode,  {ML  imr  Atunol 

lUrLth'insl  ,{.  ILU.  H.  \.  p.  &C 

It  rcmaioi  to  *j^*k  of  «  few  points  respecting 
the  attMidaiwe  m  the  Greek  theatiee.  Theetricml 

■  rrprcern!at:oii!i  at  Athfiis  l>opnii  mrly  in  tlio  morn- 
ing, or  alter  brvakfoAt  (Aeschio.  c.  Ctetipk.  p.  4Cti; 
Atbfn.  xL  pi  4S4)  ;  mmI  when  the  eeneourae  of 
p  ople  was  f  xjHH  tod  to  Ix-  ifroat,  pcmons  would  vw  w 
go  to  occupy  their  scats  iu  the  night.  The  sun 
could  not  be  nty  tnoVfeMne  to  the  actors,  as 
thoy  were  in  a  fin-nt  incsiBurc  pr>>t<ft<>d  hy  tlic 
buiidiugs  surrounding  the  sta>;t*,  and  the  spt-ctiiturs 
pntecled  themaelvee  against  it  by  hau  with  broad 
orinilt  (Sttidas,  $.  f*r.  Hiraaos  and  i^pi.Kwv.) 
When  the  wt-nlher  was  tine,  rspi-cially  at  thf 
Dionytiac  festivals  in  spring,  the  people  appeared 
with  u  irl.inds  on  their  h<  ads  ;  whon  it  was  cold, 
as  at  the  LviU'  a  iit  January-,  they  used  to  wrap 
themselvca  up  in  their  cloaks.  (Soidaa,  L  c) 
When  a  storm  or  a  shower  of  riin  cniiie  on  sml- 
denly,  the  ii[>  -itator8  took  ^•f^l^e  iu  the  porticoes 
behind  the  Rtai;e,  or  in  those  a)>ove  the  appemost 
row  of  bench  s.  Those  who  wished  to  nit  com- 
fortably bn>ivlit  millions  with  them.  (Aeschin. 
«k  Cte^pk,  l.t  .  ;  rii.-oplir.  (Vxir.  2.)  As  it  was  not 
luinsnal  for  the  theatrical  performances  to  last  from 
ten  to  twelve  hours,  the  s|n'ctator8  required  ns 
fieehawntet  and  we  find  that  in  the  intervals  be- 
twc  Ti  the  several  plays,  they  used  to  tiike  wine 
niui  cukes.  (Atheu.  xi.  p.  464  ;  Aristut.  Eth. 
A'ioJ.  X.  S.) 

The  whole  of  the  cavea  in  the  Attic  theatre 
imiHt  have  conuincd  aboQt  50,000  spectators.  The 
places  for  generals,  the  archoos,  pn(4ta,fbmllpi am- 
bassadors, and  other  distinguished  peranot,  were 
in  the  lowest  rows  of  bendici,  and  nearest  to  the 
efchntn  (PoUns,  ir.  121>  rin.  133;  SchoL  ad 
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been  iometimes  covered  with  a  f^n  of  caD-'p-r. 
(Aeschin.  L  e.)  The  rows  of  benches  abore  ih-i* 
were  oecupied  by  the  eenate  ef  500,  thoae  next  ia 

jiuccessioQ  by  the  ephebi,  and  the  rest  by  the 
people  of  Athens.  But  it  woiUd  seem  that  thry 
did  not  eh  fadiBcriaiinatdy,  but  that  the  better 

places  wcTe  let  at  a  hi.:hcr  price  than  the  otben, 
and  tliat  no  one  had  a  h^ht  to  take  a  place  Cor 
which  be  had  not  paid.    (PUt  Apohg.  pL  SS; 
.\elian,  V.  11.  ii.  13  ;  Demosth.  in  Mid.  p.  572.) 
The  question,  whether  iu  Greece,  and  more  especi- 
ally at  Athene,  women  were  present  at  the  per* 
fonnaiice  of  tri_'.        is  one  of  those  which  have 
given  rise  to  much  discussion  among  modern  scho- 
lars, as  we  have  scarcdy  any  pMMge  in  anciat 
writers  in  w  liich  the  presence  of  women  is  st-Ucd 
as  a  positive  fact.  Dut  Jacobs  {I'eriruicJU.  Siin/ka^ 
iv.  p.  272),  and  PaMow  (in  Zinunermann^  Zeitidr, 
rurtfi'c  .  Vl.-nh.  l!!37.  n.  29),  have  pl.ictnl  it  almost 
beyond  a  dcjubt,  from  the  Taiious  allusions  nuide  by 
ancient  writers,  that  women  were  aUowed  to  be 
present  during  the  jn^rfonnance  of  tmizetli"?.  This 
opinion  is  now  perfectly  continned  by  a  {^kissage  ia 
Atht  naeus  (xii.  p.  534),  which  has  been  quoted 
by  IVcker  (f'.'i'irik'es,  ii.  p.  5G0),  in  corrolMratipn 
of  the  conclusion  to  whiih  the  al>ovc  mentioned 
writers  had  come.    In  this  passage  we  find  thai  at 
.\thens,  and  at  the  time  of  the  I'eloponnesian  -nrsT, 
the  spectators  in  the  theatre  consisted  of  men  and 
wooMHi.   We  have,  however,  on  the  other  hnd, 
every  reason  to  bebVvr  that  wom^n  were  not 
present  at  comedies,  w  hile  boys  might  be  pre»ent 
both  at  tragedy  and  corned}'.    (Theoph.  Ciaraet 
9  ;  Isaens,  Je  Ciron.  hcrrd.   p.  '2n»;  ;  Aristoph. 
Sub.  537,  A:c.  ;  Lucian,  de  Oymmsi.  The 

eeata  which  women  oeenpiad  in  the  Greek  theatres 
appear  to  have  been  sejarati^d  fnni  those  of  the 
men.  (GiitUing,  ia  the  iOtcinuch.  Mm.  1834, 
p.  103,  &c) 

For  the  pnrpo9<»  of  maintaining  order  and  pre- 
Tenting  excesses,  the  ancients  had  a  sort  of  thcatns 
poliee;  the  penona  who  held  thii  office  were  odkd 
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in  Greece  Pa€iof6pot  or  ^eSovxt>t,  and  at  Rome 
I*raectm^,    (Schol  od  Arittofk,  /'cm,  718.) 
Rcspectinff  the  attendanee  at  the  Oredc  theatm, 

and  the  conduct  of  tin;  pt-oplo,  set-  a  very  gt)od  dis- 
sertation of  B^kei^  in  iMCkarMet^  ii.  pp.  249 — 

THEXSAE  or  TENS  A  E  (for  the  orthography 
and  etjmoiogy  of  the  word  are  alike  doubtful,  al- 
tlieagh  the  oMeiC  MSS.  generally  omit  theaapiiate) 
were  highly  oniameiited  sacred  vehicles,  which,  in 
the  aolenm  pomp  (A  the  Ciroesaiaa  garnet,  conveyed 
the  atataee  of  entdn  dehiee  with  all  their  deeon- 
tioiis  to  the  pulviiiaria,  and  after  the  sjwrtH  were 
over  bore  them  back  to  their  «bnnea.  (Cic  m  Vcrr. 
il  1, 5d,  and  note  of  Ptoendo-Aiean.  in.  27,  t.  7S  ; 
Srrv.  atl  Virp.  Aem.  i21  ;  Festus,  s.v.;  Diumedca, 
i  p.  372,  ed.  Futeck  ;  Dion  CtM.  zlrii  40  ; 
Tertall  d&  Sptt*.  7.)  We  ate  ignocant  of  their 
precise  fonn  ;  for  although  we  find  several  re- 
|Hreaentations  npon  ancient  medab  and  other  works 
of  art,  of  goi»  seated  in  cars,  and  especially  of  the 
sun-chariot  of  Ehi^'uhalus  (Hcrodian.  v.  (J  ;  see 
Vaillant,  Numitmata  Imp.  toL  ii.  p.  269  ;  Oinnot, 
Die  iriujen  mid  PakrweHh^  Ac  taU  xlii  fiif.  6) ; 
yet  we  have  no  ineaos  of  dc-cidinj,'  which,  if  any, 
of  these  are  tcnsae.  We  know  tlial  they  were 
dnwn  by  bones  (Plot  ChHolm,  9ft,  who  calls 
tlicm  l^arTas),  and  escorted  {d'tlucere')  by  the 
chief  senators  in  robes  of  state,  who,  along  with 
poeri  peiziiai  [Patrimi],  hrid  held  of  the  ocidlit 
and  traces,  or  perhaps  tuitistcd  to  drag  tlie  carriage 
(for  dmotre  is  used  as  well  as  deducere,  Li».  v.  41), 
by  means  ef  thonga  attached  for  the  purpose  (and 
hence  the  pmposed  derivation  from  t<mtlo).  So 
sacred  WA%  this  duty  considered,  thai  Angustaa, 
when  hboariiig  under  lieknen,  deemed  it  neee*> 
»ary  to  accompany  the  ienaae  in  a  litter.  If  one 
of  the  horses  knodtcd  up  or  the  driyer  took  the 
reins  in  his  left  hand,  it  was  necemary  to  reeom< 
inence  the  pDcession,  and  for  one  of  the  attendant 
boys  to  let  ^  the  thong  or  to  stumble  was  pro£;k> 
nation.  (Lir.  t.  41  ;  Plot*  L  e.;  Aseon.  X  c; 
Amob.  adv.  peni.  iv.  .31  ;  compared  with  the  ora- 
tion d«  Hunup.  retp.  1 1  ;  TctmU.  dti  mtr.  wuL  13, 
and  d»  Speeiae.  7  ;  Snei  Oetetv,  48.) 

The  only  gods  distinctly  named  as  carried  in 
teniae  are  Jupiter  and  Mincr>'a  (Suet  VeqKU.  5  { 
Dion  Caaa.  dm  40,  1.  8,  UrL  1),  to  which 
iinniber  Mars  is  usually  added  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Dion  Casshia  (izxTiii.  8),  but,  in  the  pae> 
■age  ral!»iTed  to,  he  meraly  states,  that  at  the  Cii«> 

censian  paines  celchrated  A.  n.  21'T,  the  statue  of 
Mars,  which  was  in  the  procession  isofiartwv),  fell 
down,  and  It  ia  rery  remarkable  that  Dieny»iu« 
(rii.  72),  in  his  minute  description  of  the  Pompa 
Ciroensis,  takea  no  notice  whatercr  of  the  Teniae, 
hut  rcprnwnti  tha  itatoei  of  ^e  gods  as  eairied  on 
men's  shoulders, ».  #.  on  fercula.  That  a  conside  r- 
able number  tff  deities  however  received  this 
aeems  pn>bable  from  the  expivsBion  ef 
Cicero,  in  his  solenin  apin-al  at  the  close  of  the 
last  Verrine  oration,  oninesque  dii,  qui  vchiculis 
tensamm  solemnea  eoetot  hidomm  initis  ;  though 
we  cannot  detemiine  who  these  gods  were.  We 
frequently  hear  indeed  of  the  chariot  of  Juno 
(Y'jrg.Gtwy.  ni  Ml),  of  Cybele  (Am,  H  784), 
and  many  others,  hut  as  these  are  not  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  the  Pompa  Circcnsis,  there  is 
no  eridenoe  that  they  were  tensaSi  Among  the 
inipiouij  flatteries  heaped  on  Cae  ar,  it  was  decreed 
that  his  ivoij  statue  should  wcfxmgauj  the  images 
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of  the  pods  to  the  circus  in  a  complete  chariot 
{ipfia  SAof,  that  is,  a  tesso,  in  o(^ositioa  to  a  mere 
.^tvm/iiiii),  and  that  thwehafioC  slranld  stand  in  the 
(\tpitol  immediatelv  op{K)>sItc  to  that  of  JnpitAb 
(Dion  Casa.  zliiL  15,  21,  45,  ziir.  6.) 

Simibr  hcmafe  was  paid  upon  high  festivals  to 
the  images  of  their  j,'od8  by  other  ancient  nations. 
Thus,  in  the  curious  curwrnoniea  performed  at 
Papienm  oonneeted  with  the  woiahip  of  tha 
Egyptian  deity,  whom  Herodotus  (ii.  63)  imagined 
to  be  identical  with  Are.^,  the  statue,  enshrined  in 
a  dwpd  made  of  gilded  wood,  was  dragged  in  a 
four-wheeled  car  by  a  body  of  priest*.  So  also, 
in  the  account  given  by  Atheuaeus  (v.  c.  27,  Sec), 
after  CaOixenes  of  Rhodea,  of  die  goi^ous  pageant 
at  .\Iexandria,  during  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delpbus,  we  read  of  a  car  of  Bacchus  of  piodigiooa 
sise,  most  eosdy  materiala,  and  most  elaborate 
workmanship,  which  was  dragged  by  1  fJO  im-n, 
and  to  such  customs  we  nu^'  lind  a  parallel  in 
modem  tfanea  b  th«  nMges  which  pmail  at  the 
festival  of  &  A^h*  ftt  GMMiia,  and  &  Boiolia  at 
Palenoa 

(Sdieflir  d*  li»  vifliKMbr^  e.  34  ;  Ohnrot,  IX$ 

W'ni/m  uml  /■'<i'.nri  :L-  A  r  Griechcu  und  Ti'Cifffr, 
c  55  i  but  the  latter  author^  both  here  and  else- 
where, allowi  hit  imagination  to  catty  him  fiuther 

tluin  !ni  rn  thorities  warrant)  [W.  !*  ] 

THEODOSIA'NUS  CODliX.  iCoumx  Xm«o- 

MBLANVa.! 

THEOl'IIA'NTA  {5)(o<p^ia\  a  festival  cele- 
brated at  Delphi,  on  the  occasion  of  which  the 
Delphian!  filled  die  huge  silver  ciattf  wlddi  had 
been  presented  to  the  Delphic  god  by  Croesus. 
(Uerod.  i.  51.)  Valckenaer  on  Herodotus  (^o.) 
thought  that  the  leading  was  eorropt,  and  ttmi 

0€o^t')  ia  -lionld  l>t!  read,  as  this  festival  is  well 
known  to  have  been  celebrated  by  the  Dt-lphians. 
(Plat.  Aildttpd  ssra  a  mm.  pm.  p.  657,  f ;  Pole- 
mon,  up.  AOii'ii.  ix.  p.  37*2.)  But  both  festivals 
are  mentioned  together  by  Pollux  (i.  34),  aud 
PhilMtmtns  {ViL  AvuUmu  ir.  81).  The  Theo- 
phania  were  intended  a.^  a  celebration  of  the  re- 
turn of  AfoXio  to  Del^i  from  which  he  was  be* 
lieved  to  he  ahaent  donng  the  wbter  months.  An 
agon  called  theoxenia  wiis  also  celebrated  at  Pcllene 
inAcluua  in  honour  of  Hermes  and  Apollo.  (SchoL 
ai  Find.  Of.  viL  156,  iz.  148.)  But  nopartieulara 
of  an',   if  tl  ese  festiv.ils  are  known.        [Tj.  S  ] 

TliEO  Kl  (i^Mtf/Mi),  were  persons  sent  on  spe< 
etal  missiont  {hmfiai)  to  panbrm  some  rriigioni 
duty,  as  to  consnlt  an  onicle,  or  to  ofTer  a  sacrifice, 
oil  behalf  of  the  state.  It  is  thus  explained  by  the 
grammariaat!  J^sovp^hrai,  %  et  I^c^^mm,  ^  of  ^pap> 

ri^otrTfS  iT*fA  TO.  -itl^a'  ot  fU  ^vfflay  nf/xirSfxn'oi  koI 

ioprhs  teal  tfoyrjyvfMis  Koi  XP^'^^tP*^  (Uarpocr. 
Soidas  and  Hcsych.  ».  n  Oseipef ;  compare  Poihix, 
ii.  .*).'>  ;  Sophocl.  (>e<lip.Tyr.  114.)  There  were  in 
some  of  the  Dorian  states,  as  the  Aeginetnna,  Troe- 
leniana,  MesseBiani,aiid  Mantmeana,  ofBeid  priesia 
called  Sfwpoi,  whose  duty  it  was  to  consult  oracles, 
interpret  the  responses,  &c.,  as  among  the  Spartana 
there  wen  men  called  Pythii,  chosen  by  the  king* 
to  consult  tlie  oracle  at  DelphL  (Schiimann,  Aut, 
Jttr.  puU,  Gr,  pp.  1 30, 395.)  At  Athens  there  were 
no  offidal  peiwas  called  3sMpe(,  hat  the  name  waa 
given  to  those  citizens  who  were  appointed  fntm 
time  to  time  to  conduct  religions  embassies  to 
variooa  places ;  of  which  the  HMMrt  important 
wcrfi  those  that  were  sent  to  the  Olympian, 
Pythian,  Nemean,  and  Isthmian  games,  thuao 
4  c  3 
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that  wfnt  to  cmwoU  th<>  God  at  Delphi,  and  thn%o  j 
thftl  ied  tlM  •oleum  |ifoc«f  iop  to  iMo*,  whcrv  the  i 
AtWawM  MtshlMiM  ft  ifiaidriMHiiftl  feithrml,  b 

tevival  of  thf  aiKifnt  T'ltinn  w,  of  wfilch  llfira«*r 
tpf  kt.  (Tbuqrd.  iit.  lU4>.  Th«  exprnie  of  these  i 
CBsbaatiM  wm  dafirmypd  partly  hy  the  ilate  and  j 
jMUrtIv  h\-  wtalthy  citi/en*,  lu  wlmiij  t?i<>  manai:*'- 
Mcot  of  th«»  wa»  entntited,  caUed  iipxttitipQi^  i 
of  tk*  enbsMf.     nil  wm  a  Mrt  of  | 
AciTov^o,  and  fn-niinitly  n  srry  i'»>.tly  one  ;  as 
the  diiaf  conductor  rcprcaeotod  the  state,  and  wm 
wpwiwi  to  appear  witk  ft  iftilBble  drgrce  of 
S)>!<  nii"ur  ;  f  tr  instance,  to  wi-ar  n  ^'oMi  ii  crown, 
to  drive  into  the  citj  with  a  handaome  chariot, 
Ntinw,  fte.    Nieiai,  who  was  Tery  rieh,  is  re- 
p<>rt>  il   t<»  linvi>  iiiciirrvd   i:r>-at  fxjH-nw*  <iii  liis 
•mbaasj  to  Delot,  bejoud  what  was  inquired  oi 
bin ;  and  Atribiaiika  astaolslMd  all  tka  apeelfttan 
at  Olyiri'l.i  \>\  th--  maflfnificencr  of  hi*  horses, 
rharHf.       and  the  pnfnscacss  of  his  expendi- 
tn«.  (BBckh,  FMSnm-^Atima,  f.314,  &c 
2d  ed. ;  Thirlwall,  UuL  ^Omm,  T«L  lii  |fk  S 1 7, 

Tfaa  9aknBinfaia«  «r  Dtllan,  ship  was  aba  caHed 

&»wp3j  vav%,  and  wa»  priiu  ifKrtlly  for  rnnvry- 

iag  embassies  to  Delot,  though,  like  the  Paraiiu, 
It  was  FmpIo>'«d  oa  oUmt  expeditkos  bendes. 

(Sui.its  /.  r. :  'niickh.  /./.  y  ':;n  )  [aR.K.] 

Til  KO  HI  A  (^M»p.a).  LTuaoai-J 
THECyRICA  (d«»p<c^.   Uodar  tlik  naae  at 

Athens  w<  ri'  rf>iii|.n»«  il  tfn*  ni"iiit  *  r-xpended  on 
fsatifals,  sachhces,  and  public  entcrtainawnt*  ot 
Tuioaa  kfnds  ;  and  also  moiiMHi  distribntcd  aiaaiif 
\ho  |"  i^jilc  ill  tin-  sliajx-  of  laru''     »  frmji  the  ►tatc 

There  were,  accorliiiff  to  Xenophon,  more  fcsti- 
^  at  Atbena  tlian  in  i3l  Um  test  af  Qiaeor.  {Dt 
li'  ji.  Ath.  iii.  n.")  Tl."ti<l.'i  those  which  wero  cipt-ii 
to  the  whdc  body  of  the  people,  thm  ware  many 
eonftned  to  tbe  nienbsfla  of  cadi  tribe,  dsaia,  and 
hotist*.  Thev  l.i«t  wtT"'  pDiviilr.!  fnr  out  of  tin- 
privata  funds  of  the  community  who  celebrated 
tbera.  At  tba  matt  impertaat  of  tba  paUie  festi- 
Tn!»,  such  as  the  Dionysut,  Panathcn.-uM,  K!.>u>itii.i, 
Thaiftelia,  and  some  otiiers,  there  were  not  only 
lftcrttc«s,  bat  prseMUom,  tbcatrical  aibibitiens, 
frymno&tic  conlCf>t.*,  and  game*,  o  tcliKittM!  with 
great  splendour  and  at  a  gi«at  expense.  A  j^iou 
af  tba  avpMta  was  dafirayed  by  tba  fakUTidBaU, 
upon  whom  till"  l  urilt  ii  of  XtiTOVpryia  dcrolved  ; 
but  a  cousidciabir,  and  nerhaps  the  larger,  part 
was  deftayod  by  the  poUic  tmuary.  Denas- 
th«*neB  cnmplains,  that  more  nurm  y  %v;i.s  (.pi  nt  on  a 
single  Paiuithcuaic  or  Dionysiac  festival  than  on 
any  odlita^  expedition.  L  Sa)  The  reli- 

gioiLt  fnibassirs  to  IVW  nnd  nth<^r  p!;ic<»s,  and 
especially  those  to  the  Olympian,  Nemeon,  Isth- 
mian, and  Prthian  drew  laiK^y  upon  tbe 
publt<'  ctthi-.jucr,  though  a  finrt  of  thr  oist  fi  ll 
npon  the  wt'altbiui'  citizens  who  conducted  them. 
(SehtoBBB,  Aat,  Jwr.  pttL      p.  S05.) 

The  larjfcsses  illstriliiit nnioii^  the  p^  oplo  had 
their  origin  at  an  early  period,  and  in  a  measure 
appaMQtTy  bamleai,  tboagb  6am  a  small  be^rtn- 
Bin;;  th'-y  nftcrwarilis  r»>8c  to  a  hriu'ht  most  in- 
jurious to  the  commoQwealth.  The  AtUc  drama 
wed  to  be  perfiDmed  in  a  wooden  theatic,  and  tba 
entrance  w  s  fn  p  to  a!!  l  iti/i-ns  who  chose  to  pn. 
It  was  found,  however,  that  the  crushing  to  get  in 
tc4  to  mneb  cenfusioa  and  eren  dan|;er.  On  one 
occnsion,  about  B.  C  500,  Xhc  «r.ifT  liiinij  whii  h 
sup^rtod  tits  roof  fell  in,  and  caused  great  aiunn. 


nnomcA. 

It  was  tTirn  (Ictrrmincd  that  the  entrance  sh'-cM 
no  longer  be  aratuitous.  Tbe  £ee  br  a  place  was 
fixed  at  two  sMa,  whicb  waa  paid  to  ikm  icaaea  sf 

the  tbrfttn-.  (mllcd  ^tarptLvrii,  B*<tTfKrrtL \yff,  oe 
i^X"'^'"'«»»'»)  who  nadertook  to  ^kei^^it^  zcpic, 

all  twcd  to  rc'f^vc^e  profits,  Thi«  payuuTit  • - 
tmued  to  be  exacted  after  the  stone  tbcAtic  was 
baitt    Paridea,  to  niifvo  tba  poonr  ciaai^ 

pass«Ml  a  law  which  ruaM'-d  thrin  to  rro-iv.»  tb« 
price  of  admission  from  the  state  ;  after  wlucb  ai 
those  dtOHM  wba  wen  too  pear  to  pay  tm  thtsr 

placoH  nj>plii'd  for  the  money  in  tli»*  piibl'c  a.**^;: 
which  was  then  frequeuilv  held  in  the  theatnx 
(Scbfl^WB,/«C  p. 319.)    In  prooMBsf  tiM  tUa 

J'lnatioo  was  eit*'^!*^  to  other  ent«'rtairiinen'LS  v  - 

•ides  theatrical  ones  ;  the  sum  of  two  oboU  betoa 
givsa  to  aaeb  dtiaea  wbo  atlMiied ;  iftbeftachii 

ta»ti'd  twii  (iavs,  Puir  <iholl  ;  an<i  if  tliree,  »?x  o>sj!:  ; 

but  not  beyond.  Uence  all  theoric  lazgeases  re* 
wired  tbe  naane  of  SmttXia.    The  awaas  tbw 

cncii  \uri»%i  at  diiTcrcnt  time*,  and  of  ourv.-  di.-- 
(Mfoded  on  the  state  of  the  pubik  excbeqorx. 
Thsae  dielribatim  af  anaiey,  lika  Iheao  of 
and  (^■lU^  were  called  iiayoftML,  or  Sta^x^fif, 
They  were  often  asads  at  the  Disnysaa,  when  the 
allioB  wera  Hasaat,  and  saw  tibo  swplai  af  Am 
triJjuti- distributed  fnmi  the  on  hf?.tra.  The  apj.?.-* 
tite  of  the  people  for  lai;^eases  grew  by  i-namngt- 
meat,  •tiomiated  fiaai  tnaa  to  time  by  d«*<!^'Tiia^ 
demiljjo^es  ;  and  in  the  tirn*-  of  iK  rrifvsti  i  r 
they  se<mi  Dot  to  have  been  confined  to  the  poortr 
dassee.  (IHWkp.iT.Ul.)  Badch  mltahtw  tfat 
,  from  25  to  T.O  tJili  iUa  wi  n-  »p<  nt  upon  them  anao* 
ally.    {PuU.  Earn,  </  ^  Mens,  y.  224,  3d  ed.) 

So  lai^ga  an  ea  pwiditnia  ef  tba  pablie  fands 
it[X)ii  show*  and  arnii.*eini-Titii  al»»rir1».d  th--  r-- 
ifiun.^^  which  arere  demanded  for  serrices  of  a 
more  iraportaat  natnm  By  the  aacient  law  tbe 
w!imI<'  sur]i!us  iif  til  '  aiiiiual  rovenm-  which  re» 
niaiiied  alter  the  expense  of  the  civil  admiaistta- 
tiun  (T<t  ■mtfimna  x/m/uaT«T9f  houHt&*mi)  ww  to 
111-  carriol  to  the  military  fund,  and  apidiol  to  t!v> 
defence  of  the  commonwealth.  Since  inc  tinse  of 
I'eridee  sariooa  demagofruea  bad  wpmns.  wbe 

induc'ii  tlio  {H>o|d"   to   diviTt        that    c-uiJ  be 

»|£ired  irum  the  other  branches  of  uvil  expendi- 
ture into  tbe  Tbeerie  fbnd,  whieb  at  laaftb  awal* 

lowed  lip  the  whole  8iirplii»,  ajid  t!i.'  »iip-.  ii  s 
needed  for  the  purpose  of  war  or  detVuce  wm 
left  to  depend  npon  tbe  estraordinary  contiiba> 
tion*.  or  pn»p«Ttr-tat  {tlc^opal^.  An  attempt  w.-u 
made  by  the  demagogue  Kubulus,  of  whom  Xheo- 
oomptu  saya,  tbat  vki  wpeyrflsw  WTipiiaia^yfii' 
3i<T4fA«(  (AtheTi.  iv.  p.  IHG).  to  [>er]H'tiiate  this 
system.  He  passed  a  law,  which  made  it  a  ceptial 
oSBBea  to  propose  that  tba  Tbeerie  fbad  sbeaM  be 

npplied  to  niili'  iry  'rrvice.     In  li.  c.  '55."?  ApoH.v 

Idcirus  carried  a  d^vree  empowering  tbe  peooie  to 
detenuBo  wbetber  tba  nuplaa  nveiwo  be 

a(>pl:cd  to  the  piirpo*,-  of  war  ;  for  which  he  was  in- 

I  dieted  by  a  7fa^  wapatrifutr^  convicted  and  fined  ; 
I  and  tba  decna  ww  annidted,  as  a  matter  of  eoanav 

'  (D.  mosth.  c  Nearr.  \?>ir>—\MK)  T!i.  r  of 
Eubulus  was  a  source  of  great  embarra«su)eut  to 
Deniestbcnaa»  fai  tlw  pteaecntjeQi  of  bm  adtoMS 
for  the  national  difi-rice  ;  and  he  seems  at  last,htit 
not  before  B.  a  to  have  succeeded  in  repeal- 
mgiL  (Harpocr.  and  Soidas,  *fk  Oaaipacd  md 
Ec^ovAoT  n  ,kh.  M  L  pp.  8eh9» 
[  mann,  JU.  ^  Ml,) 
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Tn  the  earlier  times  there  wna  no  person,  or 
board  of  penooi,  ezpreMlj  appoiiited  to  xuaua:^^- 
the  TlMflne  fend.  Tlie  manej  thiu  appropriated 
was  disbursed  hy  the  Ililk-notaniiac.  Alter  the 
anarchjr,  the  lai^geai  avstem  having  been  restored 
hf  Agyrrfains,  a  boaid  of  BMnagcn  was  appointed, 
who  an-  calli  i  ipxh  CfofpiK^,  ol  ^wl 

dtttptithy  rrrce^ffUtm  or  K<x*<|N)r0rqft^roi,  dtifuc^ 
ipX^^  &e.  They  wm  •beted  bf  aboir  of  banda 
at  tho  pt'riod  of  the  great  Dionysia,  one  from  ( acti 
tribe.  In  th«  time  of  Eabalna  manjr  other  branches 
•f  tbo  admlniatrarion  were  placed  vnder  tboeonlKl 
of  this  bfiard  ;  as  the  management  of  the  ciril  ex- 
peoditare,  the  office  of  the  Apodectae,  the  boildiiw 
of  doeka,anaBk,tto«eli.  fte.  TbiowMdieMod 
by  an  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  people  that  no 
of  the  rsTeane  should  be  improperljr  diTerted 
tbe  Tbeorie  fend,  which  tbey  theogbt  wodd 
ba  prevented  by  increasing  the  powers  of  its  mana- 
fML  Bat  thcae  extnordinary  poweia  i^^ieor  oot 
to  have  been  of  Vaatt  vmAaaaam.  (Aeeebm.  a 
Ctesipk,  57,  ed-  Stcph.  ;  Bikkh,  p.  170,  &c.  ;  Sch«>- 
mann.  Id,  320 ;  Wachamuth,  HtUm.  Alt.  voL  ii. 
pt  i.  pp.  134—137,  lit  od.)  (C  R.  K.] 

TIIKOXE'NIA.  [Thbofhanu.] 
TUEHAFUN  (di|pd««r).  IUblotbs.] 
THBRMA&   TBalmias,    193,  b.] 
T^KRMr)p^'LI^^^.  [Camda  ;  Cai'pona.i 

THEiiAUKUS  {^aup6s},  a  treasure-house. 
That  biiildii««  of  tbii  dowri|iiti—  worn  icqnired, 
especially  by  kingiMid  ilMi^m  tbo  earliest  period 
of  OTilnatioa,  is  oelf-evident  %  and  tudhioa  points 
to  iobtaRBncan  buildings  in  Oreeeo,  of  unknown 
miqahy  and  of  peculiar  foniiation,  ai»  having  been 
onetod  during  the  iieroic  period,  for  the  purpose  of 
IMMrring  preciow  Botabi  ana^  and  other  pro- 


•ICTIOH. 


^xoJ  . 


VLkH, 

A»ontnM0:  B^principal  chamber;  C^nall  side 
chamber. 
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prrty  (xfiju^Aia).  Such  arc  the  treasury  of  Mi- 
nyos,  at  Orchomeaus,  described  by  Pausanias  (ijc 
88),  and  of  which  sono  raniuns  still  exist  (Dod> 
well,  vol.  i.  p.  227),  and  those  of  Atrcus  and  his 
sons  at  Mycenae  (Paaa.  ii.  16),  the  chief  one  of 
which,  the  so<^ed  Tnasnrr  of  Atreos,  still  exista 
almost  in  a  perfect  state.  The  pn-ceding  woodcut 
shows  a  pound-plan  of  the  baildio^  and  a  section 
of  the  principal  chamber,  whieh  is  dbont  48  feet  n 
dianiotcr,  and  50  high,  and  is  vaulted  ovor  in  tlio 
manner  deecribed  uud«-r  Aacus^  p.  12U,a.  Tbo 
teau^  of  similar  streetmes  haTo  been  (bond  at 

various  places  in  Oroece  and  Ita'v. 

It  is,  however,  verr  questionable  whether  these 
ediSoes  wcto  twasurfas  at  all  t  soaaa  of  tho  host 

archaeologists  maintain  tliat  they  woia  tombs. 
The  question  cannot  be  entered  into  hen:  a  full 
diseassion  of  it,  with  a  description  of  the  boiidings 

themselves,  will  ho  found  in  the  works  now  quoted. 
(MUUer,  JnAoo/.  d.Kmut,  fig  4U,  2i^l,  Wekker  s 
edition  ;  Wdcker'^mieworMailerli  Jrrtao/(M/ic, 
in  the  ftftein.  Aftts.  for  Dll^  l,  vol.  ii.  pp.  46.9,  foil.  ; 
CoL  Mure^  UeUr  die  KomigUdun  Grabmaier  de$ 
hmMkm  Mrfbrs,  m  tho  iUdkJtfnfc  lor  1838, 
vol.  vi.  pp.  210,  foil.  ;  we  are  not  aware  whetlier 
this  Essay  has  been  published  in  ;  Abeken, 

Mmtmdim,  pp.  234,  foil) 

In  the  historical  times,  the  public  treasury  was 
either  in  a  buildiiu;  attached  to  the  agora^  or  in 
the  opuliedbawt  of  sono  tenple.  (Hirt,  Ukn  d, 
(;,'/,iu<ie,  pp.  18f),  15)0.) 

Kespecung  the  public  treasury  at  Rome,  see 
Abrakiov.  [P.  &] 

T 1 1  K.'^  K I A  (J^Tjerera),  a  festival  cclohratcd  by  tbe 
AthcniauB  in  honour  of  their  national  hero  Theseus 
(Aristoph.  Phd.  633,  ftck  witii  the  8ehoL  TVs. 
jiinjih.  841  ;  Suidas,  #.  r.  ©Tjffei'oij),  whom  they 
believed  to  have  been  the  author  of  their  demo- 
cratMal  fccn  of  ^ovcmmen^  In  oonse^nonee  of 
this  belief  donations  of  bread  and  moat  were  given 
to  the  poor  people  at  the  Thossia,  which  thus  was 
far  thorn  a  ftaot  at  whieh  thqr  felt  no  want  and 
niif^ht  fancy  themselves  equal  to  the  wealthiest 
^tixcDS.  We  Icam  fiom  Oellius  (xt.  20.  j}  3) 
that  a  contest  also  was  hdd  en  this  oeeasion,  but 
we  are  not  informed  in  what  it  consisted.  Tha 
day  on  which  this  festival  was  held  was  the  eighth 
of  everjr  nionth  (fyMsu),  but  more  espscially  tho 
eighth  of  Pyanepsion,  hecansc  it  was  believed  that 
Theseus  returned  from  Crete  on  that  day.  (bchoL 
od  ArkhpL  L  e. ;  Pint  Tket.  36.)  Hence  the  fes- 
tival was  sometimes  called  iyS^Stoy.  (Hcs^-ch.  s  r.) 
From  the  passages  above  referred  to,  oomuared 
with  Diodorus  (v.  52),  it  appeals  h^fhly  pmbaUo 
that  the  festival  of  the  The.seia  wm^  not  iiLi^titiited 
till  B.  c  469,  when  Cimon  brought  tbe  remains  of 
Thosena  fron  Scyioa  to  Athens* 

(Menrsiu.'f,  f/niec  Fer.  s.  v.  ©Tjo-f?*,  ncsnu^  pi. 
133;  Corsini,  J-'oMt,  AU,  iljf.  330  ;  Ideler,  //ufor. 
{ArfsnwAwiipoa  Msr  As  jIsCtsmmi.  Btobaekhmff.  dvr 
il/Ifm,  p.  383,  &c.)  [L.S.] 

Til  ESMOPHO'RT A  {(d*oiw<p6pia\  a  great  fes- 
tival and  njrsteries  celcboitod  in  honour  of  Demetcr 
in  various  parts  of  Greece,  and  only  by  m.arried 
women,  though  some  ceremonies  also  were  pcr- 
Ibnned  by  maidens.  The  Attic  Thesmopboria 
were  held  in  the  month  of  Pyanepsion  aisd  began 
on  the  eleventh.  Its  introduction  is  ascribed  by 
Demosthenes,  Diodoros  Siculus,  and  PluUuch  {ppk 
Thfodorrt.  Therap.  1 )  to  Orpheus,  while  Herodotus 
(ii.  171)  states  that  it  was  mtroduccd  into  Qroece 
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from  Ejjyp*^y  <!:iii;'lit  ri  of  T)anaas,  who  mado 
the  PolA*|pan  women  of  Pclopannewu  ac^oatuted 
with  the  myvt^fiflc,  tiat  albr  tlM  Doriai  «Dnque«t 

th*?)'  ft'll  into  and  were  only  preterved  \>y 

tka  Arauiuin«,  who  remained  undisturbed  in  their 

apfmuv  Mflnin  from 
the  name  of  the  festival  it.v  tf,  tli.'it  it  was  intonJi-d 
to  ooouDeraorate  the  mtroduction  of  the  Uw«  and 
nguSutiem  «f  dvfliMd  IH*.  which  wai  nnimwiDy 
ascri^trt^  tn  rVmetfT.  (Dixinr.  r.  6.)  Retp-ctln^ 
the  dunuion  of  the  Attic  1  hetmopWria,  vanous 
tfAakm  an  mMttmrni  hdtli  hj  aneieat  and 
dom  writer*.  Accoril i i n.*  tn  Ifi-.«rcliins  ( ».  v.Tpirti 
^trrfio^opimi')  it  lasted  tour  days :  it  has  been  m- 
kmd  fron  ArfatoplMMi  (TWmofJL  M>  ttiat  H 
la>trii  fur  f\\r  liays.  Snrh  dism  fxincii-s  have  un- 
doubtedly arisen  from  the  circunutaoce  that  the 
women  tfient  •eveml  days  Man  the  owwui 
ment  of  tho  r.%nl  festival  in  -nntldim  nnd  purl- 
ficatiooSf  during  which  they  wtrv  espectaUy  WuihI 
toabMdn  tnm  >ewJ  iatwiudmia,  moA  fcf  this  pur- 

Eiw  thpy  slept  and  snt  uyvin  |CirtirulAr  kind*  of 
erbt  which  were  bdicvcd  to  have  a  purifying  ef- 
fett,  (Hfltych.  acv.  M»4mfmi  Btynal.  M.  c«. 
Hxipotoy.  Aelinn.  X'U.  Ift.  ir.  26;  SchoL  tut 
TkfiocriL  ir.  23  {  DioKorid.  L  135  ;  Plin.  H.  N. 
xxtv.  19 1  Stoplwa.  Bys. «;  MiAfTMi)  Doniifr 
this  time  thr  wonn'ii  of  v.v  h  di-fii  ii*  app  aiitod  t^n 
narried  women  from  among  themselves  to  con 
doet  the  preltmiraury  aolcainitiai  (Vxmi'  ctr 

B#<r^4*^pia,  Isnrn*,  df  Cirr.n.  fn'n'J.  y.  2>'1f^,  rd. 

Ktiak.),  and  their  husbands  who  had  n^-eirtKi  a 
dowiy  amounting'  to  three  taknta,  had  to  pay  the 
expenses  fr>rt!io  Huli^ninitv  In  the  fiirm  of  a  !itur|jv, 
(Isacus,  d€  iyrrk,  *em<.  p.  66.)  The  ft^tiviU 
Htelf,  which  aceordiny  tft  th«  iBort  |iMM»le  OTp- 

posititui,  aditptrd  hy  Wcll.iihr  TTtemio- 

p^onui,  p.  I*),  lasted  only  for  three  day«»  began  on 
the  11th  of  Pyaaefiaian,  wUeh  day  wm  called 

Avo^o\  IT  KiiOoSot  (Hi  >vrh.  f.  r.'Ayi>$o\'.  frniri  t)-. 
ciicuimtance  that  the  ftoiemnitics  were  opened  bv 
the  women  with  a  fnm  A  then*  to  Elentii. 

In  this  prrK"i\**i.in  thoy  cfirriod  on  tTu-ir  head*  «ni  rr-d 
laws  (rd/u/M»i  ^ttAoi  or  ^t<rfttH)^  the  mtmduction  ot 
whidl  waa  aaeribed  to  Denater  CM^^tof^t,  and 
other  symltols  of  civilis-^  life.  (5*ih«!.  ml  Theocrit. 
zIt.  23.)  The  women  sprat  the  night  at  Klcusisin 
celobmting  the  myitenea  af  tha  gaddaM.  (A«n. 
Tact  PoUnn:  4.)  ' 

The  aecond  day,  called  rriartia  (Athen.  viL 
807)«  waa  a  day  of  nminimg,  dnrinf  wUdh  tha 
wom**n  sat  <■■•.:  t!i '  proimd  nnnmd  the  statue  of 
Donieu-r,  axxA  tank  no  other  food  than  cakea  mode 
af  aesamc  and  honey  {m^cmftam^  Ariatoph. 
mofA.  535,  /W,  H'iOl  On  this  dny  no  nio<  tin.'s 
either  of  the  senate  ur  the  people  were  held. 
(Aritlaph.  Thesm.  79.)  It  was  probably  in  the 
afitcnimm  of  this  d;iv  that  the 
maion  at  Athens,  in  which  they  walked  barefooted 
hahtnd  a  wafupoa,  upon  whicn  bask  eta  with  mys- 
tical Bj'mboh  were  conveyed  to  the  Th(>KTiinphoriiin. 
(Aristoph.  TU»m.  L7ti,iic.)  The  third  day,  called 
«aXXpr«V(ia  from  the  cireaflMtMioe  that  Dhameter 
was  invoked  under  tliia  name  (Aristoph.  TKetm, 
296),  waa  a  day  of  merriment  and  raillery  among 
tha  woaaaa  themselvea,  incoawaawetation  of  lambe 
who  n-as  said  to  have  made  the  ifoddess  smile 
dnriii-  lu  r  grief  (Anstoph.  Thesm.  792,  Ran.  390  ; 
Hi  "vih.  5.  r.  Sr^furj  Phol  £«».pi.397;  Apollod, 
>•  5.  §  1.)  lIo*v  chins  mentifins  a  sacrifice  called 
CnWs  which  was  o tiered  to  the  gnddcaa  aa  an 
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atnneTwnt  for  any  excess  or  error  whlc*!  '. 
bare  bera  committed  during  the  aaund  dayi,  and 
thii  aaeriAea  waa  faohably  afttcd  at  the  ckae  ^ 

I  the  third  day. 

There  are  aeTetal  other  particalan  roentkned 
br  andeot  writ—  aa  Ihnnhif  part  af  «ba  Theaaa^ 

pnoria,  hut  we  are  not  ahle  to  a/K-ert-iin  in  whic 
VHUiner  they  were  connected  with  the  featsral,  m 
m  what  dar  they  toak  place. 

Thejtmnphoria  were  also  ct'leKrated  In  mamy  other 
parts  of  Ureece,  aa  atated  abore.  The  pnnripal 
plaeea  where  they  are  meationed  hr  ases^Bt  nshsn 
an>  the  following : — Sparta,  where  the  frstival  laated 
for  three  dars  (Het^h.  t,  r.  tftiif»*p9t) ;  DrymaM 
fai  Phocu  (Praa.  z.  f  <  t  Steph.  Bys. 
Apwula)  ;  Thebes  in  Boeotia  (PluL  /V%<.V.^; 
Xenoph.  Httkm.  ▼.  2.  g  29)  ;  Miletna  (Steph.  Byi. 

MUfrat:  Disg.  Lairt  iz.  |  43),  sytacM 
(Athen.  xir.  p.  647X  Eretria  in  Eubo«i' f  Plot. 
MimitM.  (rV.  p.  298,  b.  dtc-X  (Athen.  m. 

fk  109%  EphoMaa  (Sttak  ztr.  «S3  ;  Hood,  vi 
Ifi>,  Asnri^entum  (Poh^^e^u  t.  L  1\  and  other 
places.  But  ot  their  celebration  in  these  towns  w« 
knawa  nata  than  a  few  iwhrtai  partirailan  whiih 
are  mentioned  in  the  p.taaagea  referred  to. 

(Meunioa,  G'rxMoa /ana^  a,c.  <N^^*a^>»a: 
vtTallancCi  dla  1%ttuttflttiHi$f  VITiafeiriaTiBo  1S3^ 
Hvo.  ;  Creuzer,  SyntU'l.  iv.  p.  440,  Ac,  ;  Preller  i« 
j!tMmermamm'§  kcUaekrifi,  1835,  B.  98  ;  and  ia 
geneml  Waehamath,  Hdim.ML  iL  ^74.  M  ad. 
\r.:  K.  F  H  nnana,fliBidh,dhrCaanf.  AUertk, 
S66.  n.  15,  ^c)  li»2>-i 

TREaMOPHY'LACBB  <linii^li»MU> 
[Hbndbca.] 

THK5>M06  (df<r/arff),  [Noiio«.J 

THESMOTHKTAB  (*ta]pMMrai).  [A*- 

CHOV  1 

TU KSdA  (.^•r<r«).    I HKaa.s pw  697,  b-J 
THBTES  ihkm).  In  aaifier  tiaMa  tha  aaiBa 

noU-d  any  freemen  who   worked  for  hin-  -  x 
T^o^r$otiA<v«rr«s,Photina,«.  r.;  iAfv^tfmr 
fcapm  M  wsyfar  #8^  VV«>Hv  *MAfo4pysir,  Pollax, 
iii.  ffomer  {fkl.  ir.  f)4  },  xsiii.  speaks 

of  ft  Tf  bfums  Tc,  thf  latter  prop«iy  a«mry- 
ing  these  who  becana  alarM  by  captivity.  Th«r 
are  to  l>o  distininii.«hcd  not  only  fmin  all  c^nui;  >  i 
alarea,  but  also  fifiim  those  peraooa  who  were  in  tb« 
eiMiditiea  of  tha  Panaetaa  or  Hdati.  ( Wachamirth, 
ir<U.  AU.  vol.  i.  ptt.  pp  235,  255,  32-2,  1*1  ed.; 
bchiimann,  AtU,  Jmr.  paft.  Gr.  p.  70.)  The  pcraoaa 
beet  known  by  tha  nama  of  j>y  a t  are  the  awmbM 
of  the  fourth  or  lowest  clau  at  Athet\^  accordbf 
to  the  political  diviaion  of  Solon.  They  are  qwkca 
of  nnder  Osmtnu  [€l  R.  K.) 

ri I T  A8< >S  (AinatH),   [DmrTSU,    41  J,  a ; 
KRANi,p.  47^b.] 

THOLIA  <»aAio).  [UwanjumvH.! 

TIIOIJ'S  (3<JAoj,  S  and  t;,  also  called  ffKtis) 
ia  a  luunc  which  waa  ciren  to  any  round  buildiiig 
whidi  latiBiaated  at  tta  top  m  a  point,  nhalt  m 
inii»ht  be  the  pur^xise  for  which  it  waa  uised. 
(lieajch.  and  iiuidjia.  a.  r.  9iiias :  Od.  xxiL  442, 
43$,  4d&>  At  Athena  the  naaM  waa  hi  paftieahr 
applied  tn  the  new  round  prrtancnni  near  the 
aenate-bouae,  which  abould  not  be  confounded  with 
the  old  pirylanenm  at  the  feet  of  the  acrapelk 
(Pans.  i.  5.  §  1,  !-  I?  )  It  uns  therefor?  th»? 
place  in  which  tite  ^rytiui««  touk  their  OHumoo 
meali  and  oierad  their  aacrifieea.  Itwnaadiiinsd 
with  smup  small  silver  statues  (Pollux,  TiiL  155  j 
Demosth.  tie  Fals,  J^,  p.  4 1 9J^  and  near  it  stood 
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THRONUa 

:he  ten  sUtnes  of  die  Attit  hdmiim.  [BroitTiri, 
Prytansivm.] 

Other  Oreek  liad  19mwIm  tiieir  public 
5<(Xoi  :  thus  we  find  that  Polvdetiu  built  one  of 
white  marble  at  EpidanruA,  tlie  inside  of  which 
waa  adorned  with  paintings  by  Pootias.  It  was 
•  •riginall y  sutTDunded  by  columns,  of  which  in  the 
days  of  PaoMUiiaa  fix  cqIt  were  ttaiiding,  and 
upon  these  were  inserllNd  rae  names  ef  snch  prr- 
sons  as  had  been  cured  of  some  diseaae  by  Ascle- 
pios,  together  with  the  name  of  the  dkcaae  itself 
•od  the  mamMr  in  whieh  thsy  had  obliUMd  their 

recovrrv.     (Pau*.  ii.  17.  §  8.)  [I^B.] 
THORAX.  [LoriolJ 
Tff RACES,   f OLADUTORBa,  p.  576,  a.  ] 
THRANITAE  {dpaflrat).  [NAVis,p.  7H«,a.l 
TURONUS,  the  Greek  dp6ifos,  fat  which  the 
proper  Latin  term  is  saWaai ;  a  thraie.  This  did 
not  ditTer  from  a  chair  (KaOdSpa)  [Cathkdra  ; 
8ax.LAj  except  ia  being  higher,  Uiger,  and  in  all 
respects  nors  maipiifiMiil.  {Athen.  t*  p.  192,  c.) 
( »ii  Mccount  of  its  cle\'ation  it  was  always  neces- 
saril/  accompanied  by  a  foot-stool  (jnimUimMf 
^srey^isr,  AH.  dpdntp^  Ion.  bprjtntt^  Horn.  IL  sir. 
240,  Od.  i.  131,  X.  31.5).    Besides  a  variety  of 
ornaments,  eneciallj  nails  or  studs  of  silver,  be* 
slowed  open  me  thnne  its^it  was  eilsn  eofered 
with  beautinil  and  splendid  drapery.    (Horn.  Od. 
XX.  150.)  [Tapss.)    The  accompanying  woodcut 
ahowt  twa  gilded  tnenes  with  enshwns  and  dm- 
pcty  fspnsentcd  on  paintin^<(  found  at  Rcjina. 
{Ami,  d*Bn.  ToL  i.  Uv.  2d.)  These  were  intended 
to  be  the  thrsnss  ef  Man  aid  Vanos,  whieh  is 
expressed  by  the  helmet  SB  the  ana  and  tha  dore 
OO  the  other.  • 


AH  the  greater  gods  were  sometimes  represented 
as  eathieaed.   Tnls  waa  in  imitation  of  the  prac- 
tice adopted  by  mortils,  and  more  p.irticularly  in 
Asis,  as  in  the  case  of  Xerxes  (Philostr.  Imaff.  u. 
81)«  and  of  the  PisrtUsMk  (Cfamd.  im  IV.  Coma. 
Honor.  214.)    When  the  sitting  statue  of  the  pod 
was  cdonal,  the  thraie  was  of  coune  great  in  pro- 
portion, sad  esassfueady  pwssatod  a  very  eligible 
field  for  the  diqdqr  of  sculpture  and  pnintin?.  As 
early  ss  the  siAh  eentary  before  Christ  Batbydes 
of  Magnesia  Ibas  deeeraled  the  throne  et  the 
Amyclaean  Apollo.  (TMct.  of  Uinei.  art  liathycUs.) 
The  throne  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  the  work  of 
Pheidiss,  was  ceaslnHled  and  ofoamsBtsd  in  a 
similar  manner.     {Diet,  of  Fiio^j.  art.  PhriUas, 
ToL  iit.  p.252.)    As  a  chair  fur  common  use  was 
iSBMtiaics  nmde  to  held  two  persons  (Hem.  R,  iii 
424,  Od.  xvii.  330)  and  a  throne  shared  by  two 
potentates  {ll^¥,  Doris,  tut.  Atkem.  L  p.  1 7*  £),  so 
two  drriailiss  wara  sowiitinns  sopnesed  to  oeenpjr 
the  same  throne.  (Pnus.  viii.  37.  15  2.)  Resides  those 
he loogii^  to  the  statues  of  the  gods,  the  thrones  of 


THYRSUa.  11S» 

menarehs  weie  sometime  deposited  in  the  teroplea 
as  DoNAaiA.  (Paui.  ii.  1.9.  §  4,  t.  12.  §  3.) 

The  following  woodcut,  taken  from  a  fictile  rase 
in  the  Museo  Borbonico  at  Naples,  represents  Juno 
seated  on  a  splendid  throne,  which  is  elevated,  like 
those  abeadr  described,  on  a  basement.  She  holds 
in  her  left  hand  a  sceptre,  and  in  her  right  the 
apple,  which  Mercury  is  about  to  convey  to  Paris 
with  a  Tiew  to  the  celebrated  contest  for  beauty 
on  Mount  Ida.  Merciiry  is  distinguished  by  his 
Talaria,  his  Caaucxun,  and  his  petasus  thrown 
behind  hto  bade  and  hanging  by  its  string.  On 
the  right  side  of  the  dwaoe  it  the  Wfwawatatiea  of 
a  tijgreis  or  fonthab 


The  elevated  scat  used  by  a  ichoolnuuter  was 
caDed  his  throne.  (Brmiclt,  Awd.  a  417.)  U,  T.] 

THY'.MELK(3v>i/Aii).  [Theatrcm,p.  1122.] 
THYRSUS  (;»<)p7os),a  pole  carried  by  Dionv- 
soa,  and  by  Sa^trs,  Bfaawdis,  and  otheis  who 

engaged  in  Bacchic  festivities  and  rites.  (Atben. 
xir.  p.  631,0.;  YeU.  Pat.  ii.  82.)  [Dio.nysia, 
p.  41 1,  a.]  If  was  souieilmes  terminated  by  the 
apple  of  the  pine,  or  fir  cone  {Ktsvo<p6pos^  Rrunck, 
AuuL  L  421),  that  tree  {jttinen)  being  dedicated 
to  DisnysBS  b  eoBSoqasttco  ef  the  use  of  the  tor* 
pentine  which  flowed  from  it,  and  also  of  its  conoi^ 
in  making  wine.  (Wolpole,  Mem.  m  Eur.  ami  At, 
Turkey^  p.  285.)  The  monuments  of  aneient  art, 
howLvcr,  nvist  commonly  exhibit  instead  of  the 
pine-apple  a  bunch  of  vine  or  ivy  leaves  (Ovid. 
AM.  xL  97,  38t  Piopert  iii.  3.  85)  with  grapes  or 
berries,  arranged  into  the  firm  of  a  rone.  The 
following  woodcut,  taken  from  a  marble  oni.imeiit 
{Mm,  MaUk  il  tab.  86),  shews  the  head  of  a 
thj'rsus  composed  of  tlie  leaves  nnd  berries  of  the 
ivy,  and  surrounded  by  acanthus  Icavea  Very 
frsqoently  also  a  white  fiDei  was  tied  to  the  pole 
just  below  the  he.id,  in  the  manner  represented  in 
the  woodcut  on  p.  I3(i,  b.,  where  each  of  the  figures 
holds  a  thymos  in  her  hand.  See  also  the  wood- 
cut to  Ff  NAMBt^LUs  and  Vanni  s.  (Statius,  T/ic/t. 
viL  654.)  [Instita.]  The  fabulous  history  of 
Baechos  relates  that  he  converted  the  thyrsi  car* 
rie<l  by  himself  and  his  followers  into  dan'.'erous 
wcf^ns,  by  concealing  an  iron  point  in  the  hcid 
of  leavea.  (Diod.  iii.  64,  iv.  4  ;  Macrok  M.  i. 
in.)  Hence  his  thyrsus  is  called  "a  spear  en. 
veloped  in  viuc-loavcs (Ovid.  Met,  iii  667  >,  ami 
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TIARA. 


its  point  waa  ihinijjht  to  incite  Ui  mndnoM.  (Hor. 
Cktrm,  \L  19.  8  ;  Ovid.  Amor.  iii.  1.23,  iii.  15.  17, 
TrL't.  iv.  I.  43  ;  UruDck,  AmaL  iii.  'JUl  ;  Orph. 
y/>»««.  xIt.  5,  L  8.)  [J.  Y.J 

TIA'RA  or  TI  A'RAS  (rtipa  or  rOfot :  Jtf. 
mfffairCa,  Moerii,  (.r.  ;  Herod,  r.  49,  vii.  (U  ; 
Ariltoph.  >4r«<,  487),  a  hat  with  a  large  h\^h 
crown.  Thii  wa«  the  boad-drcM  which  charBcter- 
iri'd  tho  imrth-  .VMtem  A*iatic«,  and  mnrr  etpcciallj 
the  .\nn<  iiiani  (Xen.  Cyr.  1.  8  13;  Siicton.  AVro, 
13),  the  I'nrthianji,  and  the  I'ersiiint  ( Herud.  iii. 
1*2  :  I'i  i!  -t.  Sen.  Ima^.  ii.  31  ;  PUuU  J'ert.  iv. 
2.  2),  as  diatinguiihod  Irora  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
nuia,  whoM  hata  fitted  the  head  or  bad  only  a 
low  crown.  The  Myaian  hnt,  cr  "  Phrrgian  bon- 
nrt,*'  aa  it  ia  now  called  [Pilki  >,  [i.  9lM,  b.],  wa» 
a  kind  of  tiani  (Virg.  Aem.  vii.  247 ;  Si*rviua,  tM  loc; 
Sen.  nyut.  it.  1.  40,  41  ;  I'hilotU.  Jun.  /m(^. 
8),  formed  with  lappeta  to  be  ti«d  iindor  the  chin 
(Jut.  vi.  olt;  :  Val.  Flocc  vt.  700>,  ud  ij^A 
punile.    (Ovid.  .^M.  xl  Ifll.) 

The  king  of  Vcrsai  w.-re  an  en-ct  tium,  whilst 
tboM  of  hii  aulijfcta  were  aott  and  flexible,  &Uing 
on  one  aide.  (  Herod,  vii.  Gl  ;  Xen.  Amab,  iL  5. 
§  'J.'{,  ('yn>f).  \ni.  3.  §  13  ;  SchoL  M  Aridt^ftk.  I.e.) 
iic  woa  alao  diktinguiahed  by  the  aplendid  colours 
of  his  tiara  (ThemiaU  Orui.  '2.  p.  3(i,  c.^  24.  p. 
c.),  and  bj  a  Diaobma,  which  encircled  it. 


waa 


tiiha. 

and  whicTi  was  variegated  with  white  spots  ti|M 
a  blue  groaod.    Th«  FocMui  nani*  fat  this 
koA  inm  -wt  ifiw  k.   (Oitt  fiLS  ;  gtt^er 
KlrofHt,  Stnibo,  xi.  12.  §  9  ;  PiBn,  riL  §  511} 
TIm  preeediiv  woodci^ahowt  lh«  i 

and  sup[>^>fteti  tiy  Cny1ii.<i  to  be  worn  bja  aorerpira 
of  Aruieaia.  (Uecmctl  ttJmL  ii.  p.  134.)  Fiw 
.1  very  remote  period  (AoKhjL  Pmm.  6M) 
to  the  present  day  the  tiara  of  the  king  of  Pe 
has  bMB  conmionljr  adoniMl  witk  jbU  and  jewci< 
lery.  -i-     (J.  Y.] 

TI'Dr.\  (av\Ss^.  a  pipe,  the  comm— Mt  mosical 
instrument  of  the  Greeks  and  RomMM.  It 
verj  freqaeotljr  •  hA 
holes  in  the  proper  places.  (Plin.  //.  A',  x^i.  SiL 
a.  66  X  AthoD.  iv.  p.  182.)  In  oUicr  iiwf  nrw  k 
WM  Mdo  «r  MM  kiild  if  wtaifmptMf  km, 
and  ^\  I'  ) viretl  with  a  gimWet  (Jercbmto  fiaun. 
Grid.  i  \ui.  \u  iiHl).  Thm  PhowiiciMM  med  a  i 
called  pm^nMi,  er  dMt  yrfffft^bm^^ 
excrcJ  a  .«|>nn  in  length,  and  waS4M|^«f  fti 
reed  or  straw.  (Athcn.  ir.  17*^^ 

is  proved  by  specimens  in  the  British  Mt 
which  were  disooTcrcd  in  M  finpliMi  tomh. 

Whm  n  smglo  pip*  vwvnFfyMC  tlw 
former  npon  it,  as  well  aa  the  mstmneot, 
called  lotrWoa.  (Mart.  xir.  64| 
Bmndu  ^mL  L  494.)  TlMwii* 
in  fashion  at  .Mcxandria.  (Athen.  ir.  p.  174,  K) 
When  its  sise  became  oonsiderabU.  and  it  was 
both  strmgtlMMd  Md  adenad  ty-lfciaiiliiiin  «f 
metallic  or  ivory  rings  (Hor.  Art.  Pnct.  202 — 1 
Propert  iv.  6.  8),  it  must  h»ve  been  ooai| 
to  tne  flageolet*  or  afani 
times.  ,\monu  tho  variftics  of  the  single  pipe  titt 
most  rvnuirkahie  were  the  bag-pipe,  tlM  perfonMf 
on  which  was  caOed  wtiumhmim  (SnetoB.  Nm%, 
64)  or  d<r«(oi'XTjt  (Owowirf.)  ;  and  the  avAci 
vXdytoT  or  vAaryiovAos  ^TbeocriL  xx.  29  ;  Loupa, 
L2t  H«lio4ac^iMp.T.|  iMian,/r.  ^.tL  19 ; 
Eustath.  is  Bam,  JL  zvUL  4r)j^\  which,  its 

inserted  iuto  it 
k  n 

ti-miinal  statTie  of  Pan  in  the  Tonmley  C0U4 
of  the  British  Moseam.    Pan  was  the 
bventer  of  iMa  kind  of  tifaia  (Bfaa,  IB.  7)  aa 
aa  of  the  fi.'ftJa  or  SVRINX. 

But  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it  was  moch 
more  aaaal  to  phqr  two  pipsa  fli  lii#  MBe  tiaM. 
Hi'iico  a  pt  rformance  on  this  instrument  (tilticimiKni, 
GvUius,  iv.  la^even  when  exeeated  Ji>y  a  sinjgle 

S?*3!*x!!*lT  I  Com.  Nejws,  XV.  2.  §1.)  This 
act  is  exUbilad  in  very  numcnNU  works  of  aacieat 
art,  and  ofton  in  sodi  a  vajas  to  make  it  I 

that  tiio  two  pipes  were  jierffctly  distinct,! 
connected,  as  some  have  supposed,  by  a  ei 
month-piece.  We  tM  tUa  wmn  mfedUOf  in  two 
beantifnl  paintings,  which  were  found  at  RaaiBa 
and  Civitik  Veochia,  and  which  represent  Manjaa 
teaching  tlM  young  Olympus  to  pittas #ii  ADBlile 
l>\]>o.  (Ant.  f/'  Ermlano,  I  taT.  i,  {&  IRT.  1 9  ; 
compare  Pans.  x.  30.  {  5.)  The  IMbS  pares  in 
the  British  Museom,  wUoB  W»  flnnd  with  a  lyrt 
in  a  tomb  at  Athens,  appear  tn  be  of  cedar.  Their 
length  ia  about  15  inches.  Each  of  them  had  a 
separate  month-piece  (^Xaao-ffis),  and  beoidco  iht 
hole  at  the  end  it  has  five  holes  along  the  top  and 
one  uuderacath.    The  circumsttuica  of  tbcae  liwai 


name  impliaa,  kad  a  aaitk  piece 
at  right  aaglea.  Ito  km  ia  dbai 
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TIBIA. 

Instruments  Wlnrr  found  together.  Is  iu  (■<  rdance 
tvith  the  fisict,  that  thc^  are  Tery  commonly  ^cn- 
tkned  ta(|«tber  by  aneMnt  satMn  (Pbd.  OL  iii. 

5,  xi.  97,  9n,  iv.  30,  ed.  Bockh  ;  1  Cor.  xiv. 
7)  i  and  the  reason  of  thu  wn«,  that  performanort 
on  the  doable  pipe  were  Trry  frw]uenUy  acoom- 
ptinietl  by  the  music  of  the  lyre.   (Hor.  J-S/xmJ.  ix. 

6.  )  The  mooth-piecet  of  the  two  pipes  often  poased 
tinoogh  •  CaraTMinc.   (See  woodcat,  pi  558.) 

Three  difFi  n  tit  kinds  of  pijx's  were  orijjinally 
need  to  produce  miuic  in  the  Dorian,  Phrygian, 
■■d  L3rain  nodee.  [MmicA,  p.  777.]  Aboat 
the  third  centur)'  ».  c,  Pronomu*,  the  Thel>aii,  in- 
vented adjustments  {ii^uirioi)  by  which  the  tame 
act  of  pipes  might  be  fitted  loaB  the  modee.  (Pans, 
ix.  12.  §4;  .Athin.  xiv.  p.  G31,e.)  In  wliat 
iheie  adjustment  cutiti»icd  wc  are  not  clearly  in- 
formed. Ihnobably  stopples  or  phtgi  {i\ftoi)  wen 
used  for  this  porpoee.  It  apptars  also,  that  to 
produce  the  Phry^an  mode  the  pipe  had  only  two 
hotee  above  i^jSru,  Vii^.  ilM.  ix.  617— 690), 
niid  that  it  tt-nninated  in  a  horn  bending  Tip  .v  ar 
(TibuU.  iL  1.  86  i  0v)4  MA  uL  633.)  it  thuji 
•ppraaebed  to  tho  nlnv  of  •  Unmpet,  and  pro- 
d  n  i  >1  nv.  grave,  and  RoKmn  tunes.  The  Lydian 
mode  was  ranch  quicker,  and  more  varied  and 
aaimatlng.  Honeo  mentieaa  **  Lydkm  pipes  **  m 
a  proper  accomfmniment,  when  he  is  celebratm;? 
the  praise  of  ancient  heroes  (Gzrm.  iv.  13.  30). 
The  Lydiaiia  tbemsdves  used  this  inslniBieat  hi 
lending  their  troops  to  battle  ;  and  the  pipes,  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose,  are  distiiuttished  by  liero- 
detos  (1 17)  as  ''male and  ftonut,**  i.*.  probably 
bnsa  and  treble,  correspr^ndiiip  to  the  ordinary' 
sexual  difiiBrenoe  in  the  human  voice.  The  corre- 
sponding La^  terms  an  H6ia  dtHm  and  tmitim 
Plin.  I.e.):  the  respective  instruments  are 
supposed  to  have  been  so  caUed,  because  the  for- 
mer wio  nere  properly  hdd  hi  the  f%kt  hand  and 
the  latU-r  in  the  left.  The  *'  tibia  Jcjint  *'  was 
used  to  lead  or  commence  a  piece  of  music,  and 
the  ttiMtm  **  ftUowod  it  aa  Meomprainmit 
Hence  the  former  waa  called  ipeeniiva,  the  latter 
iucoattiva.  (yuTOtdeHeHutL  i.  2.)  The  comedies 
•f  Tersne*  havhiit  been  aeeonpanied  by  the  pipe, 
the  following  notices  are  pn^fixed  to  <-rplain  the 
kind  of  music  appropriate  to  each :  tibiiM  parUmt^ 
£  A  with  pipes  in  the  smdo  nioda  {  lA.  is^Mwiiwti 
pipes  in  different  modes  ;  tih.  duabu*  deairit^  two 
pipes  of  low  pitch  i  at.  par.  dtstri*  tt  tmittrU, 
pipes  k  fhe  saaw  node  and  of  both  lov  ead  high 
pitch. 

The  use  (rf  the  pipe  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
nos  mm  thieefbld,  via.  at  saerifioos  (Hadas  meri- 

Jietie)^  entertainments  (Wtcrar,  Plin.  ^f. ;  woodcut, 
p,  SOU),  and  foneials.  (Ovid.  Fatt.  vi.  657.)  1.  A 
saerifice  was  eomeidy  attended  by  a  piper  (A^mvh, 
Varro,  ile  He  liust.  ii:  1  woodcat,  p.  10i5,  b), 
who  partook  of  the  food  oir«fred,  so  that  to  livo 
Hko  a  piper  "  became  a  proverb  applied  to  those 
whomamtuned  themselves  at  the  expense  of  other 
people.  (Saidas,  «.  e.  A^Aip-j^s  :  Aristoph.  /-*(«■, 
952.)  The  worshippen  of  Bacchus (Virg.  Aen.  xu 
7*57),  fm^  ''til'  more  of  Cybele,  "  the  n<'recynthla 
mater"  (Hor.  Carm.  iv.  1.  23),  used  the  Phrygian 
pipe,  the  music  of  which  was  on  this  nceount  de- 
nominated Th  MrjTptioy  affXtjuo.  (Paua  X.  30.  §  5.) 
8.  At  public  entertainments  the  lUncine$  wore 
tonics  seaebing  down  to  their  feet  (Ovid.  FiuL  vl 
686),ns  is  exemplified  in  nneof  ll:e  woodcuts  uiuirr 
ToiflOA.   In  coiiXormity  with  the  use  of  this  kind 
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of  music  at  public  festivals,  a  band  of  tibicines 
(receded  a  Roman  gencmi  wheu  ho  triumphed. 
(Floms,  iL  2.)  S.  The  gravity  and  M^emnily  of 
the  Phryi,Man  pipes,  which  adapti'd  thcni  to  the 
worship  of  Cybele,  also  caused  them  to  be  used  at 
fimerata.  (Statins,  71A  H.  120  ;  compare  Joseph. 
n.  J.  iii.  n.  5  ;  Matt.  ix.  23.)  The  pi{)e  was  the 
instrument  principally  used  to  regulate  the  dance 
[Saltatio],  wbetlier  at  saerifiees,  fiMtivalii,  or 
private  occasions  in  domestic  life  (Ilerod.  vi.  \'2^); 
by  means  of  it  also  the  rowers  kept  time  in  a 
trireme.  (]faK.Tyr.  SS.) 

Notwithstanding'  the  estiblished  use  of  the  pi|Mi 
for  these  important  purposes,  it  was  r^rded,  more 
especially  by  the  Athenians,  as  an  nietegaot  in- 
stninicnt,  greatly  inferior  to  the  lyre.  (Pint.  A'eitt. 
p.  351  ;  Oellius,M.<4.  xv.  17  ;  AristoU  / Vit.  viii. 
6.)  Honee,  however,  represents  Ctio  aa  peifarai< 
in?  according,'  to  circumstances  either  on  the  lyre 
or  the  pipe  {(Jam.  i.  12.  2  ;  compare  I'liilust.  iica. 
Imag.  ii.  5);  and  it  is  eertain  that  the  pipe  was  by 
no  nu-ans  confined  anci<  ntly,  i-;  it  is  with  us,  to 
the  male  sex,  but  that  ovAirrpiSf or  female  tibi- 
cines,  rnvrt  xtrj  eonuneo.  (Xen.  Svmp.  iL  1 ;  Hor. 
Ephi  i  1  }  '}->  )  The  Thebans  always  esteemed 
this  instrument,  and  excelled  greatly  in  the  use  of 
it  (JattoiLed.Jaeoba.ii  ess.)  [J.Y.] 

TIPI'CFN.  [Tibia.] 

TiUNl  IMMlTTKNDIbEKVlTUS.  iSwi- 
▼mrria,  p.  lOSl,  b.] 

TIME'MA  (t/utj/uo).  The  pen.ilty  imf)0srd  in 
a  court  of  criminal  justice  at  Athens,  and  also  the 
damages  awarded  n  a  dvil  action,  reeeivod  the 
name  of  Ttfirifui,  bt  tause  they  were  estinmUil  i>x 
duteami  according  to  the  injury  which  the  public 
or  the  individual  might  respectively  liave  snstained. 
The  penalty  waa  tiihi-r  fixed  by  the  jud^e,  or 
merely  declared  by  bim  according  to  some  estimate 
made  befiMre  the  cause  came  into  eonrt  In  die 
first  case  the  trial  wa>i  ril'i  tl  iywy  ti^it/tLj,  In  the 
second  cnse  ^qfitf  aTi/ii)To(,  a  distinction  which 
a^ies  to  civil  as  well  as  to  criminal  trials. 

It  is  obviuus  that  on  a  criminal  charge  two 
inquiries  have  to  be  made  ;  Arst,  whether  the  de- 
fendant is  guilty,  seeondly,  if  he  be  found  gttilty, 
what  pnnisnment  ought  to  be  inflict' rl  i.;  ■  !  liim. 
It  may  be  advisable  to  leave  the  punishmtjui  to  the 
diserrtioo  of  the  judge,  or  it  nay  not  la  some 
cases  the  Athi-nian  bw-giver  thought  that  tho 
judge  ought  Ui  have  no  discretion.  Thus,  in  cases 
of  murder  and  high  treason  soitenee  of  death  was 
imposed  by  the  law  and  only  pronounced  by  tho 
judge  [Phonos  ;  Prodosla],  and  in  many  other 
cases  the  punishment  was  Iflcewise  fixed  by  the 
law.  But  where  the  exact  nature  of  the  offence 
could  not  be  foreseen  by  the  lawgiver,  or  it  might 
so  £ar  vary  in  its  chameter  and  cucomstanoss  as  to 
admit  of  many  degrees  of  culpability,  it  might  !>o 
de^iraUe  or  even  necessary  to  leave  the  punish- 
ment to  the  discretion  ef  the  judge.  The  law  then 
directed  that  the  same  court  which  f  a  =:r>d  sentence 
on  the  culprit  should  forthwith  imj>ose  the  penal^ 
which  his  crime  deserved.  Thus  in  the  p4pw 
Zepws  (Dcmostli.  r  Mi<!.  blU)  it  ia  enact*>d  : 
Stov  tuf  KOTayvif  i)  -rjKiaia^  Ti/oirw  it*pi  airrov 
wapaxpVf^  Stov  &r  96^1)  ti^ios  Am  weitSk'  f 
OTTorrjai,  where  iiroTiirat  refers  to  pecuniary  po- 
naliies,  ira0*ip  to  any  other  sort  of  penalty,  as 
death,  inprisonnMOt,  ftc;  Sometimes  a  special 
provision  made  as  to  the  menus  of  cnfnrcinif 
the  puniahuicut ;  as  in  the  law  last  cited,  and  also 
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in  the  Irwi  in  Dt-mostli.  r.  Timorr.  7^^,  It  ij  J*'- 
dnrcd,  lh.it  it  a  tuie  be  imjKiscd,  tlic  jvirty  shall 
be  iroprisomrd  until  it  it  fM. 

\'A  >:\\  '\\  rnu-f's  ihe  sentence  by  whirli  the  C  -Trt 
•wnrdrd  irdreM  to  tl»«  injured  jKirty  \v.>ul<l  van- 
•eoordinir  to  the  aatart  of  hit  r<iiii;>l.unL  Where 
hf  unn-z'ht  \n  rwivrr  nn  estate  in  Luid,  '<r  a  h  >ii?ie, 
c»r  any  sp«xi»ic  thiug,  as  a  nnjf,  A  hors4>,  a  slave, 
Bothini?  fttftllW  wu  required,  than  to  detenniiu-  to 
tk  fi.Mii  tli'^  rotate,  thehitu*<\  .ir  tin-  thii:>;  demanded, 
oi  ri^ht  l>tl»n^.  [Ukhkb  (Mrbkk)  ;  Oikias 
DiK  B.  ]  The  same  would  Iw  Uto  CMS  n  Ml  octioa 
r»f  il.  ht,  \pt')v%  SiVt;,  wh>^iv  a  tom  certain  was  do- 
mandrd  ;  n$  for  inacaiicc,  where  the  pi«iatiff  hod 
knt  •  mm  «f  wnuf  to  the  defendant*  Md  at  th* 
trial  nn  qtipstt-'n  w'n?  ina<l*-  as  to  tli<«  amount,  but 
th<-  •I'spiito  \va».  wlurther  it  was  a  loaii  or  a  gift, 
or  wht-tlicr  It  )>,-i>l  ben  fiokl  or  not  So,  in  an 
acti'iii  for  bn  rn  h  of  contrart,  if  l»y  tin"  tfimx  of  the 
ctMiir;u:l  a  ct.rt»iiu  pcnaJty  had  lircn  attached  to  its 
Viobition,  it  would  be  unnccesury  to  have  an  in- 
quiry •  ■f  damn;:'  l\\'-v  I'l  iii^  ;ilr  ady  fujunlnf/^l  liy 
the  act  of  the  parties  tlH'm»i  iv< »,    ( I)fmr>!tih.  c. 

argym.)    In  th<  «iu  and 
mnnr  othT  !«imi1ar  the  trial  w;u  dtri^T/Toj. 

On  the  other  hand,  wherever  the  d^uiiages  w<>rt;  in 
their  mtura  mdiijHvlattJ^  and  no  pruvition  had 
been  niad<»  mnc*  niii  t!u  iii  rith.-«r  by  the  law  or 
by  th^  siffrn'inL-ut  of  ihc  parties^  thej  were  to  be 
as!4<-.si  (i  hy  the  dicastA. 

The  foil. UK  in^  n:is  tlM  CMBtoof  piwoadiqg  b 

the  Ti^TjT©!  avai  ls. 

I^t  us  suppose  that  on  a  criminal  prosociition 
tlif  dff-ndant  had  betri  ('.inwA  ijuuty.  The  supr^r- 
intendini;  magistrate  Viu  n  calinl  upon  the  pro- 
secutor to  say,  what  {lUIli^1,n^>nt  he  proposed  to  be 
infliiti-J  1.11  a:iil  what  \\c  h.ul  to  nay  th<^ro- 

Upon.  Thiy  hill  of  ludicUueiU  ^«'')ifATj^a)  was 
■Iwmys  siij  '  rvcriljed  with  some  penally  hy  tin' 
pcr^nn  n  il  )  {>ref.  rr«-il  it.  He  was  lu'iiil  ^irrypd- 
«^fiT(im  Tijiijj/Aa,  and  the  penalty  proposed  is  called 
iwlypofjLfjM,  (Dcmosth.  c.  Nautim,  905.)  We 
find  alvri  tho  oxjircssions  i^dyfif  Tiu'jua,  Ti^uirOat 
(jwirjrorTi,  Ti^»j«rti»  rottiiT9(u.  When  a  c.harj;c 
«M  branglit  not  by  a  private  individual,  but  by  a 
ma^t^trnte  ex  officio,  the  law  rr-quin  d  bim  in  like 
iiaaiier  to  write  down  the  penalty  which  be 
thought  the  com  merited.  (iWosth.  c  Matmi. 
lOTo.)  The  prosecutor  w«*  notv  callt  d  wpon  to 
support  the  allcsrntion  in  the  iudictmeut,  and  for 
that  purpose  t  o  iiiomu  the*  platform  and  oddietf 
the  dlca.st.'?  ( ayaSaivfiy  tit  riiiir^ua). 

Jiure  he  said  whatever  occurred  to  him  &i  likdy 
to  affgntvnto  the  charge,  or  inereooe  the  dicasts 
n!:nmj!t  hit  opponents.  He  was  not  bwml.  how- 
ever, to  abide  by  the  propoiol  made  in  the  bill,  but 
might,  If  he  pleawd  (with  the  consent  of  the  court) 
osk  for  ft  lower  pennhy  than  he  had  demanded 
before.  This  was  oftfii  done  at  the  request  of  the 
defendant  himse  lf,  or  of  his  friends  ;  sometimes 
frii"i  mr,''',\r\  of  humanity  ;  and  sometimes  from 
prudt-iitiai  considerations.  If  the  accused  sub- 
mitted to  the  punishment  proposed  on  the  other 
sidf.  thiTc  was  no  fnrther  dispute  ;  if  he  thought 
it  loo  sc'viTc,  he  uiadt!  a  couatcr  proposition,  nam- 
ing the  penalty  (commonly  some  piecuniary  fine) 
w4ii(-h  he  considered  would  satisfy  the  demands  of 
juaiice.  He  was  then  said  iurrtrt/mff^ai^  or  iavr^ 
Tifieiadtu.     (Demoath.  e.  Timoer.  74  .\  e.  A'iVo?/r. 

:  Acsch.  d«  Fills.  29,  ed.  Steph.)  He 
was  AUowcd  to  address  the  court  in  mitigation  of 


punishment ;  to  Ktr  what  he  c*rild  in  ertmiatiaa 
of  hts  offence,  or  to  appeal  to  the  mercj  o£  hit 
judgoo.   This  was  frequently  done  tat  torn  hf  hit 

ri'latintu  and  friend*  ;  and  it  waa  not  nnnHiaJ  for 
a  uuai,  who  thought  bimsrlf  in  peril  of  iUe  m  tree- 
dom,  to  pwduee  his  wife  and  children  in  eoatt, 
to  excite  compassion.  (Dcniojth.  r.  Afi\I.  57 X  -'75, 
c  Aritiocr.  7i^ii,  de  F<ih.  L*v/,  431,  4*4,  e.  Omeior. 
878,  e.  Aphah.  %U  ;  Anstoph.  Vap.  MOl)  After 
both  parties  bad  bmi  In  1 1  1,  ihfl  lliiMll  mn>  laBtd 
upon  to  give  their  verdict. 

Hoe  occurs  a  qtieation,  about  which  there  hat 
been  much  differenc?'  of  opinina,  and  which  it  is 
impossible  to  dt-tenaiit«  wtth  aiiy  o^taiuty  ;  Tiz. 
whether  the  diouti,  in  giving  this  verdict,  were 
roiifiiicd  ti)  a  fhuice  between  i\\f.  estiinat''-*  of  :fo 
I  np|»oting  parties;,  or  whether  they  had  a  du*^  n'tviia 
to  award  what  f—'«fc— — >*  thay  pleaiie>d.  With- 
out entering;  upon  any  contrnrpraial  discas«ion,  the 
folio  wing  apfxars  tu  the  writer  the  mo«t  probahk 
view  of  thi>  matter. 

The  dicasts  had  no  power  of  discussing  aTr.nn:^ 
thciuaclves,  or  agreeing  upon  tike  htm  oi  p  aahy 
be  awarded.  Such  power  was  incomp»tst>l-'  with 
their  mode  of  votinj:  by  ballot,  [I'vKrm  s.  ]  A: 
the  saiiic  uuie  tt  would  be  abwird  tu  supp»M:  Uut 
the  Athenian  court  had  noiMsaaa  of  cantroUing  tha 
parties  ill  the  exercise  of  that  pririletre  which  the 
law  ga  o  theui,  or  tttat  it  wa«  the  coumion  practice 
for  the  portioa  to  rahmit  «Udy  dtflfetwnt  estimatea 
to  the  dirastf,  and  lea  re  them  no  alternati  ^e  ^>at 
the  extreme  of  severity  on  the  one  side,  aud  ihe 
extreme  of  mmef  aa  tke  other;  Mnny  pweMgre 
in  the  ontnrs  .nrc  oppnsed  to  sttch  a  view.  aJid 
^peciaiiy  the  words  of  Demostheucs,  c.  Tumoar, 
7M. 

The  eoune  of  proccedtnir  wems  to  liave  been  .is 
fnll->w».  The  prosecutor  uaually  8U(MT*<ribed  his 
in<lictni^  with  the  highaat  penalty  w  hich  tiie  lav 
or  the  nature  of  the  cise  wmild  admit  <»f.  In  the 
course  of  the  trial  there  niii;ht  Ik.-  v.ij;uu»  Uid:ca- 
ttolla  aa  the  p:irt  of  the  (iica5ts  of  a  disposition  to 
faronr  one  side  or  the  other.  They  ofter.  exhibited 
their  fe<;ltug»  by  Vfht'Ujciil  gesturot,  clauiuar, 
temqrtion,  and'qaostioning  of  the  parties.  It 
was  not  !!nn^Tial  for  the  speakers  to  make  alla»ions 
to  tlic  puiu^hniuU  before  the  fir;>t  verdict  had  been 
given.  (Aesch.  e.  Timarok.  12,  de  Fait.  Le^  4flL 
ed.  Stoph,  ;  Demosth.  c.  MU.  r-ilX  c.  Ilu,^  ok 
dot.  1U22,  lU-'l,  c.  i>pwl.  luaa,  CsMacarL  1060, 
c.  Steph.  1128  ;  Platner,  Proe.  mad  Klag.  voL  i. 
p.  nni.)  All  this  enabled  both  {parties  to  feel  tha 
puke  of  the  court  before  the  time  had  arrived  ior 
theeeeondTcrdiet.  If  the  proaecator  sawtbuttba 
dirantn  were  jrreatly  incensed  against  his  n^iponmr, 
aiid  he  hiui»clf  was  uot  mercifully  incIuicU,  he 
would  persist  in  asking  for  the  highest  penalty. 
If  he  wa.s  himself  disposed  to  bo  merciful,  nr 
thought  that  the  dit^t*  were,  he  would  relax  xa 
his  demand.  Similar  views  would  prevent  tha  de* 
fendant  from  asking  for  too  small  a  [x-naltr,  or 
would  induce  him  to  effect  a  comprouiiic-  (if  pna- 
siblo)  with  his  oppeaant.  Wo  may  reaaoiMihlj 
suppose,  that  it  was  competent  for  the  prnsemtor 
to  mitigate  his  demand  ut  any  time  before  ihe 
magistrate  called  on  the  dicasts  to  divide  ;  but  not 
after,  without  the  consent  of  the  court.  (Drmoith. 
c  S'icoOnU.  1252,  1254,  c  Tkeocriu,  1343,  c 
S'fdrr.  1347.)  If  the  parties  were  endeavouring 
to  come  to  an  arrangement,  the  etnirl  WKuld  civc 
them  a  reasonable  time  fur  iltat  purpu«e  ;  au«l  iit«m 
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U  icason  to  bdiere,  that  the  petiticms  addreaicd 
bj  the  dofandant  or  hi*  frienda  to  the  proeecvtor 

were  nindo  nloud  in  the  h<':inng  of  the  dicaiits. 
Ai  to  the  luggcstcd  explanation  of  rinay  T^ir 
fidKpaif,  Me  PaBPBt78. 

We  cannot  doiilit  that  in  case  of  heinons  of- 
fences, or  those  which  immediately  concerned  the 
•late,  the  court  would  not  permit  of  a  compromise 
between  the  o[)p<iginff  parties  ;  hut  in  ordinan- 
cases,  a  public  prosecutor  was  looked  on  by  the 
Athenians  much  in  the  light  of  a  plainti^  es- 
pecially where  his  object  was  to  obtain  some 
penalty  ^Ten  by  the  law  to  an  informer.  When 
the  partiet  MWld  not  come  to  trmisi,  the  dicosts, 
after  heariiig  what  each  of  them  had  to  say,  di- 
vided on  their  respective  propositions,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  votes  determined  the  penalty.  (PUtner, 
i*foe.  und  Ktag.  vol.  1  ppu  188—202  j  Meier,  AU, 
Fmc.  pp.  178—182.) 

The  course  thus  pursued  at  Athens  must  have 
led  to  injustice  occasionally^  Imt  was,  perhaps,  the 
only  eonne  that  eoold  be  adopted  wiu  to  lat^  a 
number  of  judges.  Aristotle  tells  us,  that  Hippo- 
damus  of  Miletus  (who,  no  doubt,  perceived  the 
«vfla  of  this  system)  proposed  that  the  verdict 
should  not  be  given  by  bnlint  (5ia  y^<po<popla%), 
bat  that  each  judge  should  bring  in  a  tablet  with 
•  tpeeial  statement  of  his  opinion  ;  upon  which 
proposal  Aristotle  remarks,  that  its  effect  would  be 
to  make  each  judge  a  Siamfr^t :  that  it  was  an 
object  with  most  of  the  ancient  lawgivers,  that  the 
judges  should  not  confer  with  each  other  (koi»'o- 
Xoyiirrai),  and  then  he  comments  on  the  confusion 
ibnt  wodd  arise,  if  the  judge  were  allowed  to 
propose  a  penalty  difTereiit  from  that  submitted 
to  him  by  the  parties.    (Arist.  rdit.  iu  5.  §§  3, 

As  a  general  rule,  only  one  penalty  could  bo  im- 
posed by  the  court,  though  the  law  sometimes  gave 
more  than  one.  (Demosth.  c  Lept,  504,  c.  Neaer. 
1363.)  Sometimes  the  Jaw  enwewlj  empowered 
the  jury  to  impose  an  addttfonu  penalty  (vpodnr/. 

firj^ui)  besides  the  ordinary  one.  Here  the  pro- 
position emanated  from  the  jury  themselves,  any 
ene  of  whom  night  nore  diat  the  punishment  al- 
lowed by  the  law  should  be  awanli d.  He  was 
•aid  rpoaTiitaff$at^  and  the  whole  dicasts,  if  (upon 
s  dhrfaioa)  they  adopted  his  propoal,  wan  said 
■wpoffTtfmy.  (Demosth.  c.  Timocr.  733  ;  Mcitr, 
AU,  Proc  pp.  183,  725.)  We  may  observe,  that 
IIm  preposition  wp^  in  die  verb  wpofrifiSir  does 

not  always  imply  that  a  ffcond  penalhf  is  imposed, 
but  is  sometimes  used  with  reference  to  other  mat- 
ters, as  in  Demosth.  e,  Afidoft,  790. 

In  private  actions  the  course  of  proceeding  with 
res[K-ct  to  the  assessment  of  daxuages  was  much  the 
same  as  described  above.  In  soine  ceaea,  whefe 
the  plaintiff's  demand  vma  made  tip  of  several 
charges,  or  arose  out  of  various  niatt<  r%  he  would 
give  in  his  hill  of  plaint  a  detailed  accoimt,  specify- 
ing the  items,  dec,  instead  of  including  diem  in 
one  gross  estimate.  This  seems  to  have  been  con- 
sidered the  fiiirer  method,  and  may  be  compared 
te  our  bai  |wrftfi>far»,  which  the  plaintiff  de- 
Kren  to  the  defendant  (Demottb.  e.  AjAob.  853.) 
The  liability  of  the  plaintiff  to  the  /irv^eXfo,  which 
waa  calcuUted  open  the  sum  demanded,  opeiated 
as  a  check  npoii  eKorbitant  demandi,  in  udltion 
to  tliat  which  we  have  aln  ady  noticed. 

The  vpoarifoiois  rarely  occurred  in  private  ac- 
tions, except  in  thflie  when  the  wnngnl  ael  com- 
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plained  of  had  the  character  of  a  pablic  offence^  aa 
m  the  Hkh  iftiOofupTvptmrn,   f Marttbu.] 

As  to  the  anruint  of  revenue  deriTcd  In*  the 
Athenians  from  public  fines,  see  Bdddi,  J^M* 
Eeom.  of  A(ken»^  p.  375,  fte,  9ded. 

As  to  TlfiTjfia  in  the  sense  of  the  mt<xilie  mlua 
of  property  with  reference  to  the  Athenian  pro- 
perty  tax,  see  EispHORA.  [CHLK.] 

TIMOCRATIA.  [Olioar/.hm.] 

TINTINNA'BULUM  (>tci««»'),a  belL  BclU 
were  used  for  a  gnat  variety  of  purpoaeeanongthe 
Greeks  and  Romans,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
particularize  here.  One  use,  however,  of  them, 
fur  the  purpose  of  keeping  walA  and  waiid  in  the 
fortified  cities  of  Greece,  deserves  mention.  (Thn- 
cyd.  iv.l85;  Aristoph.  Ave»^  843,  1159  ;  Schol. 
in  loc.)  A  guard  (^i<Aa{)  being  stationed  in  every 
towei^  a  w^^woKot  (see  p.  463,  a)  walked  to  and 
fro  en  the  portion  of  the  wall  between  two  towers. 
It  was  his  duty  to  carry  tlie  lu  ll,  which  he  received 
from  the  ffuard  at  one  tower,  to  deliva  it  to  the 
guard  at  die  nort  tower,  and  then  to  ntnm,  so  that 
the  bell  by  pa.Hsing  from  hand  to  baud  made  t!io 
circuit  of  the  city.  By  this  arrangement  it  was 
diseorend  if  any  goard  waa  abaent  firom  bis  post, 

or  did  not  answer  to  the  bell  in  consequence  of 
being  asleep.  Hence  to  prove  or  try  a  person  was 
called  Ku^ovlCfiv  {heWsca^  H.A,  xn.  25)  ;  te  per* 
form  the  office  of  pntrole  was  Kteiittvo<pop<tv, 

The  forniii  of  bells  were  various  in  proportion  to 
the  mnltiplicity  of  their  applications.  In  the  Mu« 
seum  at  Naples  arc  some  of  the  form  which  wo 
call  bell  shaped  ;  others  are  more  like  a  Chiucse 


gong.  The  bell,  fig.  1  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  ts 
a  simple  disk  of  bell-metal  ;  it  is  represented  in  a 
painting  as  hanging  from  the  branch  of  a  tree. 
(Bartoli,  Sep.  Ant.  13.)  Figure  2  represents  a  bell 
of  the  same  form,  but  with  a  cin  ular  hcHe  in  the 
centra,  and  a  dapper  attached  to  it  by  a  chain. 
This  6  bi  the  MnM«n  at  Naples,  as  well  as  the 
bell,  fip.  which  in  firm  is  exactly  like  those  still 
commonly  used  in  Italy  to  be  attached  to  the  necka 
of  sheep,  goats,  lad  ena  Fig.  4  if  npnaanAed 
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M  MM  of  Sir  W.  iiaanltfla^  mm  (i.  43)  u  car- 
ried hf  ft  aMB  In  tlk«  garli  «f  Pm,  and  fvotelify 

for  lh«  purpoM  nf  lustnitifTi.  (Th<writ.  ii.  36  ; 
8c^L  M  ke.)  Fig.  i  ts  A  bell,  or  twAhet  a  edlee- 
twi  of  twtJy  htSk  wnfmUi  i»  »  ft—ai.  which  ii 
iiresrrrcd  in  th«  Antiqaarium  at  Munich.  Thi« 
jingling  iailnHMBt,  ■■  «oU  ao  that  repmrated  by 
fig.  6  (fram  Baitnii,  Zns.  Ayi.  fi.  23),  may  hare 
been  \uei  at  ft^tcrifu  i«,  in  R-i(c}iaua]niii  pr<>rtuiona, 
or  far  iMtimtion.  Fig.  7  ia  a  &i^mcat  of  andont 
acalptf  e,  repmrating  tho  wmmt  hi  vUik  Mli 
tror«  attached  to  tli<-  collan  of  dHMldMIMa. 
(UiMnH,  iAtr  fTi^^  ii.  pL  57.) 

TIRO  waa  the  name  giren  br  tha  Beaut  to  a 

newly  rn!i»t(><I  inMier,  nj»  ojijxiiicJ  to  veteramm,  niit> 

who  had  bad  cxpcrioncc  in  wmr.  ^Caoaai^  B«U.  Oh. 
fit  98.)   Tho  inodo  of  levying  troopa  fa  doocrihod 

i:inl<  r   KxKin  iTTs  Y\>.  i'.i<'>,  The  nc<'  at 

n  luch  tho  liabiU^  to  laiUtaiy  iorvko  caaaicBCTd 
vaa  17. 

From  thrW  first  rnndincnt  tlie  Roman  dDMirrx, 
when  not  actuailj  acrving  against  an  wamj,  were 
p«'rpetually  oocapiod  hi  military  oamrt'—.  They 
%vrri  rxi-rt  i»i  d  pvrry  d.iy  (Vt  -- 1  i.  1\  the  tirone* 
tu'icc,  in  the  moming  and  aftoraooo,  and  the  rete* 
laal  oQOiu  Tho  eaorciieo  iadndod  not  only  th<> 
Ii*!'  of  thi'ir  wrajciris  and  t.ii  lir.s  pri^jx  rly  sd  t.i;]<-<1, 
but  aUo  whatcTcx  could  tend  to  iticmwe  their 
otmifth  and  aettYitr,  and  especially  ourying  bur- 
ifi'  iin  rui(!  riiJiiriiin  t'>il.  V<  -(  tms  (I.  !' — "JJ  >  fiin- 
wcmtiM  among  the  exerciaea  of  the  tizooet  march- 
nmniinf,  leaping,  ■wtanainf*  avrring  the 

fi.;!itin>;  at  .i  («)st  [I'ai. i  >],  thriiMuik,'  with 
the  sword  in  preference  to  striking,  usui^  their 
arnom,  hurling  spean  and  javalniB,  ahooting  ar- 
rows, throwing  >t'>nc.%  ami  Irailen  bulletin,  Irafiiin; 
on  and  off  their  baneS|  carrriug  weights,  hirlifyu^ 
tho  camp,  and  fennhif  the  line  of  batda. 

tiiift  al>  I  i;;\r>  nilr*  for  tirones  ac- 

cording to  their  country,  their  being  ruttics  or 
towBsmen,  their  ago,  stature,  personal  appeanuiee, 
nnd  pr.  \  iiiii*  iKoii:i;\lioM  f !. '2 — V',).  But  tin ni!.  v 
tvfer  almost  cxclusiri-ly  to  the  state  of  things  under 
tho  ampemn,  when  the  amy       m  lo^er  n- 

rr.iitoi!  frnir.  the  citi/.''i;!i  of  Romo^  hot  fiOB  the 
iiibabitants  of  the  provincea. 

At  this  period,  uio  tiro,  when  affCovedM  ftt  fer 
the  annT.  was  Iraud'-d  or  tA*."<><  L!  in  tlio  Itatid  with 
a  mark  {$ttffm<Ua  ;  puncta  ttgnorum  \  which  Lipsius 
conjectarai  to  have  boon  tho  nana  of  the  emperor. 

The  italc  of  a  tiro  was  lall.Hl  lu"-.>iiHm  ;  and  A 
soldier  who  had  attained  skill  in  his  profession  was 
then  Mdd  HfrvedilKai  /MHsera,  or  rfiyowerw.  (Juitin. 
Xii.  4,  it.  1.) 

<  Lipsius,  dt  Mtlu.  tioma»,  in  Ojper.  toU  iii. 
pp.  32,  83, 184,  193—197.) 

In  civil  lifi'  the  trnns  tiro  run!  ('rrH-inium  were 
applied  to  tiie  assumption  of  the  toga  vinlis,  which 
was  oallod  I^Mwnni  fori  (Tooa),  and  to  tho  tint 
a]>["-ar,iiir.-  of  an  orator  at  thf  rostnrn.  tirocinium 
eiuqmjUitie  (S«u«&  /'rucm.!.  2.);  and  we  even  hare 
voeli  a  phmse  as  ftwoouw'asi  wewis  fcr  the  fiiit  Toyago 
of  n  ship,  f  IMin.  X.  xiiv.  7. a«.)  £?.  &] 
TIROCINIUM.  ITiM,} 
TITHENIDIA  ('rav4tm\  •  Mnl  cale- 
bnitod  at  S(i.irta  by  the?  nurat-s  who  had  tho  care 
of  the  miUe  children  of  the  citixens.  On  this  oc- 
cMioB  tho  Dttfwa  (rirfoO  corned  tha  littlo  boja 
out  of  the  I  ity  Id  tlu*  tcnijilo  of  Artemif  sumanied 
Corythatlio,  which  was  situated  on  the  bank  of 
ThMMiiathadiMrietorClala,  Hen 
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the  noEsea  sacrtfiood  mtkj»g  piga  on  bohaU*  of  the 
chtldfw,  and  thM  had  •  fcMi,  prMilT  of  tho  Mat 

of  the  victims,  with  which  thi  y  ate  l.roaJ  1^1  4 
ia  an  afaii  (I'rrfrot  tfrma^  Athea  i'.  ]»•  i3S; 
eoRp.  Plat  Spmpo$.  ill  9,  Qii— f.  Or.  vfi.  fkSll, 
Wvttonh.  ;  lli-g\ch.*.r.KO(>v9mXXlrrptaj..)  [L.&} 
T1TI£S  or  TlTIKNbESb  {Patucu.} 
TITII  flODA'LES,  a  aadita  «r  eoHef*  af 
prifsts  at  Rome,  who  rrpresemcd  the  s*^  •  '  tribe 
of  the  Hnniana,  or  the  Titiea,  that  ia,  the  '>afiiai^ 
who  after  their  wiiw  with  Oe  Kibm  «r  Lataa 
continiiod  to  prform  their  own  aDOcnt  Sabtoe 
sacra.  To  wtporiateBd  and  mm»  fa  thee^  T.  T^aiiaM 
is  aaid  la  have  MMed  the  TitH  aadslaeL  <TWt. 


AtiTKil.  1.  54.)  In  luiother  passafe  (/fLsi.  ;L  f>  >) 
Tacitva  daiaihoa  this  saeerdochuB  is  &  aoowwhat 

•aha  ttya  tlMK  itwae 


iii«litutod  liy  Roniulat  in  honour  of  kin,;  Taiii:*, 

who  after  his  dmh  was  worshipped  as  a  gwL  Bat 
this  aeeont  aeem  OMiy  to  MM  that  RohbIw  after 

tho  drath  <if  T.itius  •anctioiiod  thr  inslit';:i  ^"a  sf 
his  late  coUcaffue  and  atads  the  worahip  of  Ts 
apartortheSahiaeaani.  Fk««i  Vacio  <A  T 
Ao/.  ▼.  f?'.  ed.  Mullrr),  who  derive*  Itc  '.i-vn** 
Sodab-s  1  itii  from  Titiaa  ares,  which  w  f  i^iaerTcd 
by  these  prioita  fai  esrlaitt  auguries,  it  sptvism  thai 
thi-»f  pn<-8t3  rI»o  pri'sorvcd  tho  ancirni  jvilpin**  au- 
guries diatinct  bvan  those  of  the  other  tribes,  tha- 
ing  the  tiM  af  1h«  nepublio  the  Ti^  aadaloa  «ia 

Ml.  lonpi^T  m<  nlioned,  ju  iho  worshiftf  of  tbt  thrre 
tribes  became  gcadualljr  united  into  one  ronmwB 
religion.  ( Aibftioeh, StuJim  m.  AmJt^  p>.  1 92, Ac) 
I  luic  r  llir  rinpirr  w  o  iiijaiii  nxt't  with  a  college  of 
priests  bearing  the  name  of  SodaksTitiior  Tirinnse% 
flrSaeMdetaeTitialeaFkvfaleit  Vol  had  ma. 
iliinif  lo  do  with  the  sacra  of  tlu>  ancient  tnl--  of 
the  Titles,  but  were  priosta  instituted  to  rondnct 
the  wonhtp  of  wm  eapefor,  like  the  Ai—hjaa 
(GrtJlt-r,  hifcrif  l.  \\x.  4,  ccciv.  9,  occxcri.  I  ;  In- 


coittp. 


script  np.  Murat.        ^'>  : 
602. )    I A  o«oaTALKS.  ] 

T(  H  f)S  (T^aoi).  lK«M-8.] 

TOCULLIONKS.  IFbnls.] 

TOGA  (T^Ceivof),  a  gnwB,  the 

piiiicli-al  iiiiior  ;^ann»'nl  woni  l>y  tlio 

derired  by  Varro  from  Ujfcrt,  because  it  coveted 
tho  whole  body  (r.  lU,  ed.  MBllcr).  OdKaa 

f\ii.  I'Jt  statoA  t?iat  at  first  it  was  woni  a'ore. 
Without  the  tunic.  LTi;i<iC4.J  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  first  origm  of  diii  dtaea,  which  a«M 
fi  f<  r  I  1  tlie  I.ydians,  it  mh  ius  to  have  Veen  re- 
ceived by  the  iiomans  fium  the  Etruscans,  for  k  is 
aeon  oa  Etraeeon  werioi  of  art  aa  the  oady  eowrim 

of  tho  1m>  iy,  and  tlio  {(Kri  j't  'irtexta  it  <'Tpre9sly 

said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Etnwoan^ 
(Lit.  L  8  ;  PHa.  a:  M  viiL  48.  iu  74  ;  MfiBor, 
Etrudrr,  vol.  i.  p.  CG2.) 

The  toga  was  the  peculiar  ilistinction  of  the  Ko* 
ttaaa,  who  were  theace  called  lopaii  or  ^ems  toffota, 
(Virg.  ^eo,  I  2n'2  ;  Martial-  xiv.  1-24.  )  It  waj 
originally  worn  only  in  Home  itself^  and  the  use  of 
it  WM  Miliiddaa  i^e  to  esilee  and  to  fcraigaera. 
(Plin.  EpitL  iv.  11  ;  SiioL  Ctuui.  15.)  Grriduai'iy, 
however,  it  went  out  of  common  use,  and  was  sup- 
planted by  the  pALUUMaadlaeMmwer  elaettwas 
worn  in  pul)lic  nndor  the  lacema.  (S'lcL  Au^.  iitO 
[LACUI.NA.J  But  it  was  still  used  by  the  appu 
elaiaea,  whe  refarded  it  aa  aa  haaoeiahk  disMa- 
tion  (Cio.  rhiliji.  ii.  rtO),  In  th-^  conrts  of  justice, 
by  clients  when  they  received  the  SroaTULA 
(MartiaL  sir.  135),  and  in  the  thcatn  «r  at  iht 
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gnmcK,  nt  least  wlion  the  emperor  wm  prwent. 
(Suet.  Claud.  6  ;  Lamprid.  Cijinmod.  16.)  Under 
Aknadtf  Sevvns  ganU  at  the  eraperarli  table 
>verL>  expected  to  Mfifmx  ia  Uw  tQgk.  (Ltuprid. 

ikver.  1.) 

The  torn  ti die  toga,  ud  the  manner  uf  wear- 
ing it,  arc  mjitters  which  are  much  disputed,  and 
nlxiut  which  indeed  it  seems  alinoet  impoMible, 
with  our  pretoit  infNiiMiion,  to  airivaat  cMtiUiity. 

The  form  was,  undoubtedly,  in  some  sense  round 
(Quintil.  zL  3.  §  137  :  Isid/  Ori^.  xix.  24),  sent- 
ehvu/ar  accofdin^  to  pionyaiiw  (UL  SIX  vIm>  adb 
it  wtptSSKaiov  -nuiKUKXioK  It  seems,  however, 
inipoM:blo,  troni  the  way  ia  which  it  was  worn, 
tbat  k  could  have  been  alw^jt  •  — aicitcla.  Such 
may  perhaps  have  been  its  form  as  worn  in  the 
most  audent  times,  when  it  had  uo  great  fulness  ; 
Imk  toaeeoant  te  tha  mnaamii  Mda  in  which  it 
VM  afterwards  worn,  we  must  suppose  it  to  have 
had  a  greater  breadth  in  proportion  to  its  length, 
that  is,  to  have  been  a  smaller  Mgment  than  a 
•eniicirtle.  Pr«l»ably  the  size  of  the  segment  which 
the  toga  funned  (on  which  its  fulness  depended) 
was  dctermiaad  by  the  fashioQ  of  the  time  or  the 
taste  of  tho  wearer.  This  appears  to  be  the  true 
explanation  of  Quintiliaii's  words  (xL  3.  §  139), 

Ips.im  togam  lutandaoi,  at  a/d*  mmm  Talim," 
which  rould  have  DO  meaning  if  nothing  more  were 
required  tiian  to  giTe  the  garment  the  very  simple 
fbnn  of  a  aimieifde.  The  only  other  point  to  be 
noticed  respecting  the  form  of  the  toga,  is  the 
question  whether,  when  it  came  to  be  worn  in 
many  complieated  felda,  the  art  of  the  tailor  may 
not  have  been  employed  to  keep  these  folds  in 
their  position.  This  question,  however,  bcloagi 
more  properly  to  the  noide  of  wearing  the  toga. 

On  this  subject  our  principal  information  is  de- 
rived from  Quintilian  (xi.  3.  137,  &c.)  and  Ter- 
tullism  (rie  I'aUio\  wkoie  Statements,  however,  refer 
to  the  later  and  more  complicated  mode  of  wearing 
the  garment,  and  from  statues  in  lioman  costume. 

Frequent  lafawaca  ia  nade  to  the  Simu  of  the 
toga.  This  was  a  portion  of  the  garment,  which 
bung  down  in  front  of  the  body,  like  a  sling  ;  it 
will  be  more  fully  explained  |Nre«enUy. 

We  miut  make  a  clear  dutinction  between  the 
more  ancient  and  simpler  mode  of  wearing  the 
t(wa,  and  the  full  tern,  with  many  complicated 
folds,  in  which  it  was  worn  at  a  later  period. 

Quintilian  (xi.  3.  §  137)  says  that  the  ancients 
had  no  simut,  and  that  afterwards  the  sinuses  were 
Tery  short  The  passage  in  Livy  (xxi.  1 8,  stna  ec 
tuga  faciOy  iierum  tittu  ^uao)  seems  to  refer 
not  to  the  sinus,  technically  so  called,  but  a  sinus 
which  Fabius  made  at  the  nwiaeiit  bj  g***'*""g 
ap  some  port  of  his  toga. 

The  ancient  mode  of  wearing  the  toga  is  shown 
in  the  following  cut,  which  is  taken  fiora  the 
AuguttfUMy  pi.  117  (Becker,  Gallusy  vol.  iL  p.  83), 
and  represents  a  statue  nt  Dresden. 

Let  the  toga,  which  in  this  case  was  probably 
not  far  from  an  exact  semicircle,  be  hela  behind 
the  figure,  with  the  curved  edge  downwards.  First, 
one  comer  is  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder  ;  then 
the  other  part  of  the  garment  is  placed  on  the  right 
shoulder,  thus  entirely  covering  the  back  and  the 
right  side  up  to  the  neck.  It  is  then  passed  over 
the  front  of  the  body,  leaving  very  little  of  tho  chest 
imcovered,  and  reaching  downwards  nearly  to  the 
feet  (in  the  figure,  quite  to  one  of  them).  The 
remaining  end,  or  corner,  is  then  thrown  back  over 
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the  left  shoulder,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cover  ^ 

preatiT  part  of  the  arm.  By  this  arrangement  tho 
rig  lit  .'irni  is  covered  by  the  ^ninncnt,  a  circtunstance 
noticed  by  Quintilian  (§  130)  ;  but  it  was  oeea- 
sionally  releawd  by  tbrowipt;  tlio  ti>fm  nff  the  ri^jlit 
shoulder,  and  leaving  it  to  be  supported  on  the  left 
alooa.  Thia  anaogement  is  seen  in  many  ancient 
statues;  im  example  is  shown  in  the  following;  rut, 
which  represents  the  celebrated  statue  of  Aulus  Me- 
tellus  (commonly  ca\M  the  Etruscan  orator)  in  tbe 
Florence  Gallery.  (MUller,  Denkm'dler,  vol.  i.  pi. 
Iviii.  No.  2Q9.)   The  portion  of  the  toga  which,  iu 


the  first  figure,  hangs  down  from  the  chest,  if  it  be  a 
nnut,  is  certainly  M  the  kind  described  by  Quin- 
tilian 

The  next  cut  represents  the  later  mode  of  wear- 
ing the  toga,  and  is  taken  from  an  enigraving  in 
the  Mu$eo  Uorlomieo  (voL  tL  tftT.  41)  «f  a  MatM 
found  at  Herculaneura. 

By  comparing  this  and  other  statues  with  the 
description  of  Quintilian,  we  may  conclude  that  tho 
mode  of  wearing  th*  tojpt  waa  aomething  like  tha 
following :  — > 

First,  as  above  remarked,  the  form  in  this  case 
was  a  segment  lesa  tlian  a  semicircle.  As  before, 
the  corvMl  side  was  the  lower,  and  one  end  of  tlie 
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fUHMBt  wm  dki»wB  «v«r  dbe  Ml  tkmlder*  and 

nung  dnwn  in  front,  but  much  Iowit  tliati  in  \ho 
fonncr  oue.  This  seem*  to  be  the  part  which 
QaintiRui  (S  139)  AmAi  resell  down  bait- 
way  botween  the  knco  and  t?io  nnk!t".  In  onr 
figure  it  reach.  •  to  the  feet,  and  in  name  ttatuee  it 
b  •tan  teen  lyin^  on  the  croand.  The  giment 
»"a»  then  placr'd  over  the  t>ack,  as  in  tho  older 
mode  of  wearinff  it,  but,  instead  of  covenng  the 
riglil  alM«dd«;  It  wm  temglit  roond  mmJtr  die 
right  arm  to  the  front  af  the  lh>.!y.  Tliis  U  the 
inoat  difficult  part  of  tha  diese  to  explain.  Quin- 
taiaa  my  (f  U0):^«8iiiaa  deeentlMiniae,  li 
nliquanto  tupra  imam  topam  fm-ril,  nunquam  certe 
•it  inferior.  Ille,  qni  wb  bumero  dextro  ad  einte- 
obliqva  dodlar  vdnt  Inltaaa,  nee  alnuiinilet 
flunt.**  Becker's  rxplanntion  of  this  matter 
iperfectlj  satisOsctory.    Ue  sapposes  that  the 

at,  when  canied  wider  tke  rqrht  arm,  was  then 
ed  into  two  parts  ;  one  o.l.-  •  (nami  ly,  thr 
fairer  or  round  edge)  was  then  brought  almost  close 
Wider  tha  ana,  aad  dmmi,  bat  net  tig^tlr,  aeroes 
the  chest  to  the  left  shoulder,  fonuinsj  the  rrlut 
Laltfut  of  Quintilian,  while  the  other  part  was  al- 
lowed to  fidl  graeefolly  ovar  tiia  k»w«r  part  of  the 
t>ody,  forming  the  MM,  and  then  the  rrraaininf;  end 
of  the  garment  waa  throwm  orar  the  left  eboulder, 
and  hong  down  nearly  as  low  aa  the  other  end, 
which  waa  first  put  on.  It  is  to  this  part  that 
Quintilian  seems  to  refer  when  be  says  (|  140)  : — 
**  Flare  togae,  quae  poetea  nnpmitur,  sit  inffmor: 
nam  ita  et  sedct  melius,  et  continetur  but  the 
true  application  of  these  words  i«  very  doubtful. 
By  tha  botlem  of  tha  togs  (Anoas  togam)  in  the 
above  qufttatim,  he  seems  to  mean  the  end  of  the 
toga  first  put  on.  The  part  last  thrown  over  the 
left  ahaoldMV  ^0  the  end  first  put  on,  co- 
vered the  nrm,  as  in  the  older  m<«le  nf  wearing  the 
gnrment.  Tho  outer  edge  (rxtrtma  ora)  of  thie 
part  ought  not,  sare  Quintilian  (S  140),  to  be 
thrown  hark.  lie  add*  (§l4l),  "  Super  qtiod  (i. 
fciiii.ttruiu  Itrachmm)  ora  ex  toga  duplex  acqualiter 
eedeat,"  by  which  he  probably  means  that  the  edge 
of  this  p<)rlion  sh  nild  coincide  with  the  edge  of  the 
end  which  vr.is  timt  thruwn  over  the  left  shoulder, 
and  which  is  nf  couree  eorered  by  this  person  of 
the  irarment.  lie  says  (§  141)  that  the  shoulder 
and  the  whole  of  the  throat  ooght  not  to  be  co> 
naad,  atharwiaa  tha  dnaa  will 
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Aatdhnity  which  consisU  ia  width  of  cbeal  will  ba 
kat  TUa  direction  appearata  Baas  that  the  pal 
brought  across  the  ehaat  (eofal  fallMa)  ahaadd  mC 
be  dinwn  too  tkht. 

TWaabarWIiwaaaaBnlladMdta  Aa 
tha  tarn,  which  may  hare  serred  to  kef  p  it  ia 
plaaa  by  thoir  weight,  or  may  hara  been 


There  is  nnf>  point  which  jtHl  remains  to  b:  rx- 
pfauDod.  In  the  figure  a  maee  of  fiolda  ia  seen  ■ 
tha  fluddb  aftha  part  of  tha  togn  dmwn  nenaa  tha 

ahaet  (tWW  UJtfU$\  This  is  the  um^^i  mfr.i'.rirM 
W  TaitaUiaa  {d$  FoUio,  5),  and  need  by  Foawe 
fw  tha  tana  hadf  T.  13).  ItwnaaiAera 
portion  of  the  fxilUtts  itsclC  formed  by  allowing  this 
part  of  the  garment  to  haqg  loooe  (which  pcxhafa 
it  araet  have  done,  m  it  b  tha  carvad,  and  tbav 
fore  longer  edge  that  is  thus  drawn  aeroes  the  che^t't, 
and  tbia  gathoriiw  it  ap  in  folds  and  tadting  these 
Mda  in,  M  b  tha  figara,  or  alaa  tlMfeMa  «bU 

composed  it  were  drawn  out  from  the  rinus.  and 
either  by  themselrea,  or  with  the  looae  folds  of  tiM 
ill  toe,  inaad  tha  aaefta.  It  aaaM  ta  haw*  been 
s-  cnred  by  passine  the  end  of  it  under  the  girdle 
of  the  tuuc  ;  and  perhaps  this  is  what  Qnintiliaa 
maaaa  bytha  wwia  <f  140),  "Snbdneinda  «i» 
pars  ali<)aB  tnkaa,  ne  .ul  bcerlum  inactu  redeat.'* 
The  back  af  tha  figure,  which  is  not  seen  in  oar 
engraringe,  waa  abapy  wiaead  with  thn  part  el 
the  ennnriit  which  was  drawn  across  it, 
in  the  ancient  mode  of  weartiw  it,  i 
tbabaeis.  (QomdLffia). 
low  it  was  worn  in  his  time,  but  the  meaning  af 
his  words  is  Taiy  obscure  (|  ld9:  pars  ejaa 
prior  nwdiii  ciaiibua  optlaia  tMafawlmi^  paateeier 
eadem  portione  altius  qua  cinctura."  See  abore). 
A  garment  of  tho  soj^weed  shape  of  the 


pat  on  aeeorffiaff  ta  tiba  nbaw 

been  found  by  the  writer  of  this  article  tf>  presort 
an  appearance  exactly  like  thai  of  the  toga  as  seen 


lar  experiments  with  eqoally  satisfactory  rcsiilts. 

Tertullian  («fe  PaUio,  5)  contrasts  the  simplicity 
of  tha  PaHfana  with  the  eomplieation  of  tha  tana, 

and  his  rcmaikai^Iy  very  well  to  the  .iliove 
scriptioo.    It  appears  by  his  account  that  the  foMs 
af  tlw  narfo  were  arranged  before  tha  dreaa  waa 

put  on,  and  fixed  in  their  pl.ices  by  pins  or  hooks ; 
but  generally  speaking  it  docs  not  seem  thai  ti»e 
toga  waa  bald  on  by  any  fcateiring;  indaad  ^ 

contrary  may  be  inferred  fixim  Quintilian 's  direc- 
tions to  an  orator  for  the  management  of  his  toga 
while  speaking  (H 144—149). 

Another  mode  of  wearinu  the  toga  was  the 
cinctua  GabiBut.  It  consisted  in  forming  a  piut  of 
the  toga  itself  into  a  girdle,  by  drawing  its  enter 

edge  round  the  body  and  tyin?  it  in  a  kn  -t  in 
front, and  nt  the  same  time  covering  the  head  with 
aaethar  portion  of  the  garment.  It  voks  wen  bjr 
persons  otTf-rinij  sacrifices  (Liv.  v.  46  ;  Lacan.  I. 
596),  by  the  consul  when  he  declared  war  (Vilg; 
Aen.  vii.  612),  and  by  devoted  persons,  as  ia  tha 
case  of  Decius.  (Liv.  v.  46.)  Its  oriijin  was 
Kiruscau,  as  its  name  implies  <  Sorvius  i'«  I'trg,  L  e.j 
Miillcr,  Eltrudotr^  vol.  i.  p.  265 ;  Thiersch  tis  AmmaL 
Acad.  Davar.  vol.  i.  p.  29,  quoted  by  M  iiMcr,  Ari"^. 
ad  h'eatum^  p.  225).  Fcstus  {Le.)  spo;iks  ot  an  anuy 
about  ta  fight  being  girt  with  the  cinctus  Gab  inns. 
Persons  wearing  this  dres*  were  said  to  I 
(or  iadmcti)  eimctu  (or  ritu)  Uubimt, 

Tha  aalaw  af  tha  tqga  van  (j  mm 
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feirilis)  was  generally  white,  that  ia,  the  natuml 
colour  of  white  wool.    Hence  it  was  called  puns  or 
vestimentum  purmmy  in  opiwsiiion  to  the  prwtexta 
mentioned  b«low.  A  biigbtef  white  was  given 
to  the  toga  of  e«i£daiei  we  oAcee  (mMhlitNm 
their  (o<fa  candulu)  hy  ruljbing  it  with  chalk. 
There  ie  an  allueion  to  this  coetom  in  the  phzase 
tnMm  amKHo.  (Pen.     177.)   White  tdgw  ere 
often  mentioned  as  worn  nt  fr^tivalt,  which  does 
not  imply  that  they  were  not  worn  ooaunonly,  but 
diat  new  or  fiwh-dewMd  togae  wen  fint  put  on 
at  festifala.  (See  Lipsins,  jE"/^  i.  13,  in  Oper.  vol. 
i.  pp.  256,  267.)    The  toga  was  kept  white  and 
clean  by  the  fUler  (FOLLO].    When  this  was 
nefjlected,  the  toga  was  called  gonlida,  and  those 
who  wore  such  garments  nrdidati.    This  dres« 
(with  disarrangea  biur  and  oIlMr  niAi  of  dis- 
ordcT  about  the  person),  was  worn  by  accused  pcr- 
Bous,  as  in  the  case  of  Cicero.  (PluL  Cic.  3U,  'M  ; 
Dion  Cass,  xzxviii  16  ;  Liv.  ri.  20.)     The  toga 
jmllot  which  was  of  the  natural  colour  of  black 
wool,  was  worn  in  prirate  mourning,  and  some- 
times also  by  artificers  and  others  of  the  lower 
orders.  (See  the  passages  in  FcnrceUini,  s.vo.  Attfim, 
Pidfatus.)    The  /o^a  pida,  which  was  ornamented 
wi;h  I'hrvpian  embrnidory,  was  worn  by  pmerals 
in  triumphui  [TaiUMi'rii  s],  and  under  the  em- 
peitirt  by  die  codsuK  and  by  the  praetors  when 
they  celebrated  the  ^nme?.    It  was  also  called 
Cupitoiina.    (Lamprid.  AU*.  Sever .  c  4U.)  The 
ifH)<i  pcdmida  wae  a  kind  of  toga  picta.  The 
/  jinu  ti'^tit  had  a  broad  purple  border.    It  was 
worn  with  the  Mvlla^  by  children  of  both  sexes. 
It  was  also  wvm  by  magistratei*  both  tboie  of 
Rome,  and  those  nf  the  colonics  and  municipia,  by 
the  taoerdotcs,  and  by  persons  engaged  in  sacred 
vilea  or  paying  rowv.  (Lit.  xndr.  7 ;  Featus,  s.  v. 
Praefrjcia  jiuflu.)  Amon!?  those  who  possessed  the 
JUS  tmjm  pracieMue  kabcndae^  the  following  may 
bo  flsnre  particularly  mentioned  :  the  dictator*  the 
consuls,  the  praetors  (who  laid  aside  the  praetextn 
wheu  about  to  cundenin  a  Roman  cilizeii  to  death), 
the  aqgoti  (who,  however,  are  supposed  by  some 
to  have  worn  the  trabca),  the  decemviri  sacris 
faciundis  [DKrKMViai],  the  aediles,  the  triumriri 
e^ulones,  the  senators  on  festival  days  (Cic.  Phil. 
il.  43),  the  magistri  coUegii,  and  the  magistri 
Tieormn  when  celebrating  games.  [Maoistkr.] 
In  the  case  of  the  tribuni  plebis,  c  nsors,  and 
quaestors  there  is  some  doubt  upon  the  eubjecL 
Tho  pnietexia  puUa  might  only  be  wom  at  the 
eelebration  of  a  funeral.  (  Festus.  I.  c.) 

The  toga  praetexta,as  has  been  above  remarked, 
ia  aaid  to  faavo  been  derived  from  tho  Etnneans. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  first  adopted,  with  the  latiis 
cla^-us  I Cl A VU8  LatusJ,  by  TuUtu  Uostilius  as 
the  royal  robes,  whence  iti  nie  1^  the  magiatntee 
in  the  republic.  (Plin.  IT  N.  ix.  3f).  5.  6.3.)  Ac- 
cording to  Macrobius  i.  G)  the  ttMfu  intro- 
duced by  HosUUna  was  not  only  praeicxku,  but  also 
yicta,  Pliny  states  ( //.  A',  n  iii.  48.  s.  74)  that  the 
toga  regia  utiJnlnta  (that  is,  apparently,  embroi- 
dned  with  waving  Unea  er  haada)  which  had  been 
worn  by  Servius  TuUius  was  preser\  ed  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Fortune.  The  toga  praetcxui  and  the  bulla 
aurca  were  first  given  to  boys  in  the  case  of  the 
aon  of  Tantnimoa  Priaeos,  who  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, in  the  Sabine  war,  slew  an  enemy  with  his 
own  hand.  (Macrob.  I.  r  ,  where  other  j-  irtituLirs 
respecting  the  use  of  the  toga  praetexta  may  be 
twmA.)   Respecting  the  learing  off  of  die  toga 
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praetexta  and  the  asstunption  of  the  toga  virilis,  se« 
Impubks,  Bulla,  Clavus  Latus.  Tlie  occasion 
was  celebrated  with  great  rejoicings  by  the  frienda 
of  tho  youth,  who  attended  him  in  a  solemn  pro* 
eearion  to  tiie  Penun  and  CapitoL  (Valer.  Max.  v. 
4.  §  4.)  This  assumption  of  the  tojja  virilis  was 
called  UroeiMium,  furi^  as  being  the  young  mania 
hitRidwtion  to  pnbUe  life,  and  the  ademutiea  at- 
tending it  are  called  by  Pliny  {Epist.  i.  0)  officluin 
tqjiM  vuHia^  and  by  TcrtuUian  (de  JdoloL  c  16) 
saliiwafiliBftii  togat.  The  public  ceremoniea,  con- 
nected with  the  assumption  of  the  ii^ga  virilU  by 
the  sons  of  the  emperori,  are  referred  to  by  Sue- 
tonius (OW.  26,  nb.  54,  Caiig.  16,  Ntr,  7).  Tho 
toijn  virilis  is  called  liberahy  Ovid  (F'rsfi  iiu  771). 
tiula  wore  the  praetexta  till  their  marriage. 

The  tmUa  was  a  toi^a  ornamented  with  ptuple 
horizontal  stripes.  Servius  (a</  Am.  vii.  612)  men- 
tions three  kinds  of  trabea  ;  one  wholly  of  purple, 
which  was  sacred  to  the  gods,  another  of  purple 
and  white,  and  another  of  purple  and  salTron,  which 
belonged  to  augurs.  The  purple  and  white  traliia 
was  a  royal  robe,  and  is  assigned  to  the  Latin  and 
early  Roman  kin^^i,  especially  to  Romulus.  (Plin. 
IL  N.  viiL  49,  ix.  39  ;  Vinj.  Aen.  viL  187,  xi.  334 ; 
(Jvid.  Fust.  ii.  5(14.)  It  was  worn  by  the  consuls 
ia  public  solemuittea,  such  as  opening  the  temple 
of  Janna.  (Virg.  ./4«a.fu.  613;  Claudian.  tn  liufin. 

i.249.)    The  e<iuile9  wore  it  at  the //-aH>r(v//o  aad 

in  other  public  solemnities.  (Valer.  Max.  IL  2  ; 
Tadt  ilna.  iii  2.)   Hoioe  tho  IraSeB  u  mentioned 

as  the  badge  of  the  equestrian  order.  Laitly,  the 
toga  worn  by  the  Roman  emperors  was  wholly  of 
purple.  It  appears  to  have  been  fint  aaramod  by 
Julius  Caes,ir.   (Cic.  Philip,  ii.  .'54.) 

The  mau-rial  uf  which  the  toga  was  commonly 
made  was  wool.  It  waa  aouiatinMa  thidc  and 
sometimes  thin.  The  former  was  the  t'tfjrj  dmm, 
piuguisy  or  hirta.  (i^uct.  Atuf.  ti'2  ;  QuintU.  xii.  lU.) 
A  new  toga,  with  the  nap  neither  worn  off  nor  cut 
close,  vrm  called  /)f*JY7,  to  which  is  opposed  the  trita 
or  riwu,  wlucb  was  used  as  a  summer  dress.  (Mar- 
tial. iL  85.)    On  the  nae  of  ailk  for  togna  aeo 

SKRfCt;M. 

It  only  remains  to  apeak  of  the  general  use  of 
the  toga.  It  was  originally  w  orii  by  both  sexes  ; 
but  when  the  atoU  came  to  be  worn  by  matrons, 
the  toga  was  only  worn  by  the  nwntffeea  and  by 
women  who  had  been  divorced  on  arcoimt  of  adul- 
tery. [Stola.]  Before  the  use  of  the  to^  be- 
came ahttoat  leatrieted  to  the  npper  daeaet,  their 
toga  was  only  distln^mished  from  that  of  the  lower 
ckssea  by  being  fuller  and  more  expensive.  In 
war  it  waa  hid  aatdo  and  lepheed  1^  tho  Palv- 
n.^MKNTi'Sf  and  Sag  it  jr.  Ilrnce  trxjatus  is  op- 
posed to  nitV««.  The  toga  was,  however,  sometimes 
used  by  aoldiers,  bnt  not  in  battle,  nor  as  their 
ordinan,"  dress  ;  but  rather  as  a  Ir  ik  or  blanket. 
It  was  chiefly  worn  in  Home,  ami  iiencc  togaius  u 
opposed  to  rusttcut.  The  toga  was  often  used  as  a 
covenii);,'  in  sleepiog ;  and  iaatiy,  aa  a  ahrond  for 
the  corpse. 

(  Becker,  G^oZf MS,  vol.  iL  pp.  78 — 88;  Ferrarius,  d« 
He  Vestiaria  ;  RabenllM,  <<e  Rt  Fett)  [P. 

TONSOR.  fBARBA.] 

TOPIA'RIL^S.  [lIuRTiK.] 

TORA'LIA.  [Toaua.] 

TO'RCULUM  er  TCRCULAR  (Aiji^<$0,  a 
press  for  niakinj;  wine  and  oil.  When  the  grapes 
were  ripe  (ffTo^vA^),  tlie  bunches  were  nthenvl, 
any  winch  nnaijiod  nnripc  (V^)  or  had  haeonie 
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dry  fir  mtlon  were  carefully  n  m'^rrd  (C<rop<m.  vi. 
11)  IFonrBxJ,  and  the  rest  earned  from  the  vine- 
ywd  ia  deep  bwkets  (tpnli,  Virf.  Gwff.  iu  241 : 
raXdpoi,  Met.  Sc  it.  2!'6'  ;  hi^^lxoi^  I»ngus,  ii.  I  ; 
mo^ufoiy  Qeopom.  ^  e.)  ki  be  pound  into  •  thaUow 
1b  thia  Ibcy  were  faomadiBlalf  tiodtei  hf 
Mm*  who  hafi  the  lower  jiort  of  their  Ixwlit's  naked 
(ViifiCrM)*^.  ii.  7),  except  that  they  wore  dxawert 
ISpumacvlom].  At  l«Mt  two  pcnoM  mmXij 

tnd  the  prapei  tn-eiher.    To  **  tread  the  wine- 

fre«  alone "  indicated  desolation  and  di«ti«M. 
Ii.  bcifi.  &>  TU  EgyiitiM  piMigt  ( WilkinMo, 

Man. anil  Cusi  vol.  ii.  pp.  1  .V2 — 157)  exhibit  as  many 
seven  treaduig  in  the  aame  vat,  and  aupportiug 
tlmntelrea  bj  taking  bold  ol  ropes  or  poles  placed 
above  their  heads.  From  the  siic  of  tho  (irt>ek 
and  Kooiau  vats  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
rofMiyaf  treaders  was  often  still  more  naaMnms. 
To  prerrnt  confusion  and  to  animate  them  in  their 
labour  th«*y  moved  in  time  or  danced,  as  is  seen  in 
the  ancient  mosaics  of  tlw  draitli  «f  StOmalBntia 
at  Rome,  lometimci  al»o  leanin;;  upon  one  another. 
The  preceding  circumttaoces  are  illustrated  in  the 
fellowiniBr  woodcut,  takeo  frooa  a  baa-relie£  {Mon. 
M'ttth.  iii.  Uib.  4.5.)  An  aiit.-fita  in  the  Rritish 
Jkiuscuni  (Combe,  Anc.  Ttrra  collate  No.  69)  shows 
a  pcnon  bjr  the  side  of  the  vat  perfsnsinf  durinf; 
this  art  on  the  tailxVum  and  (ih,  tr  ;»in*«,  for  thr 
purpofte  of  aiding  and  regulating  the  luovcments  of 


tkoaa  in  it  Besides  diis  instnimental  mnsic  they 
ware  cheered  with  a  gonir.  called  i*.4kot  i'wiK4i¥iw 
(Athen.  V.  p.  1 .'»:),  a.)  or  vuroi  ^-riA^riot,  specimens 
of  which  may  l>e  seen  in  .\i;acreon  {(td.  xviL  1  and 
Iii. ;  and  IJrunck.  A  nal.  ii.  'IVJ.  See  .Jacobs,  ad  l«\  ; 
compare  Thcocrit.  vii.  25).  After  the  grapes  had 
been  trodden  wrfBdently,  they  were  subjected  to 
the  more  powerful  pressure  of  a  tliii  I  nnd  hoaw 
beam  [Prklum]  for  the  purpose  of  <.f.taiiiiiiir  all 
the  juice  yet  remaining  in  them.  (V'itntv.  x.  1  ; 
Viru.  GfOTff.  ii.  J  ;  S  r\iiii  in  h^.  ;  Hnr.  (nrm. 
t  -0,  9.)  Instead  of  a  beam  acted  on  by  wedges, 
a  press  withn  mww  [Oochlka]  was  sometimes 
used  for  the  same  pnrpo»e.  (Vitruv.  vi.  6;  Plin. 
Ii.  N.  xviii.  31.  s.  74.)  A  strainer  or  colander 
[Com;m]  WW  Msployed  to  clear  tke  oumI  tnm 
■olid  particles,  as  it  flowed  from  the  vnt. 

The  preceding  woodcut  shovps  the  ap<Tture8  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vat,  by  u  1  i  fi  the  must  (nuuTam, 
yhtvitos)  was  discbaiged,  and  the  method  of  re 
Miring  it,  when  the  rat  was  small, in  wide-nioutlud 
jars,  which  when  full  were  carried  KMiy  to  be  emp- 
tiMl  into  casks  (doUa^  wtdol,  I^ngns,  ii.  1,  2). 
[Ottbnw.]   Whian  tlie  vinerard  was  extensile 


'  and  the  vat  larpe  in  proporti  >n,  the  roust  fiowd 
into  another  vat  of  corresponding  sixe,  wkick  nw 
tttk  balow  the  level  of  tte  gnmi,  maM  HmmA^ 

called  ^wwX^ri.ir  (Mark,  xii.  1;  Getipom.  vi.  1.  11  . 
in  Latin^ocM.  (Ovtd. /-W.  t.  WW;  l?\i3a. £pu^a. 
9t}  CofaM.  *  R»  JBMC  x&  1&) 

From  Ktivii  Ilacchus  was  caUad  M^omf  (.\-^ 
■Muot).   The  festival  of  the  Lmmm  nrw  oeicbntrd 
an  the  spot  wh««  At  tint  Attie  mine-pteai  tna 
said  to  have  been  constructed.  [Diovtma.) 

CMiveit  as  well  as  Kiapca  were  aubjeeted  to  lbs 
prfinm  fur  tbe  Mdcn  af  Ibair  aO.   [Olsa,  pu  MCL) 

The  building  erected  to  contain  all  the  v^*-'i 
and  other  implements  {JbarcmUi  cwu,  V'arm,  dt  H» 
Hud.  iiL  S)  iSar  obtainiiy  both  wine  and  ofl  was 
called  ionnilirinm  (Calo,  dt  He  Hutt.  12,  13,  18; 
Col.  de  He  Husi.  xiu  lU)  and  (Grapom.  ri 

1).  It  was  situated  near  tba  klldien  and  tke 
wine-cellar.    (Vitruv.  ri  6.)  L^*^*! 

TOHEU'TICE.  [Cablatira.] 

TORMENTIIM  {i^rhpio^  £p>ai>M>.  n  ariG. 
t.iry  engine.  All  the  missiles  used  in  war,  except 
thoM'  thrown  from  the  sling  [Fi;noa},  axe  pro- 
jected either  hf  tbe  hand  alone  «r  wiA  tbe  aid  if 
eltutic  SJibstntiro*.  Of  t"!.xstii  instruments  the  boT 
[Arci'8]  is  6tiU  u»cd  by  many  nations.  Bat  tli« 
tormentnm,  so  called  from  the  twisting  {torqmemdo) 
of  hair«,  thongs  and  vegetable  fibres  (Polyb.  iv.  5<j  , 
has  fallen  into  disuse  through  tbediscorery  of  gno- 
pewder.  TIm  ward  iormmtum  is  often  used  by 
Itself  to  denote  engines  of  various  kinds.  (Cic  <ei 
Font.  XV.  4  ;  Caes.  B.C.  iiu  44,  45,  D.  Aleji.  10; 
Lit.  n.  11  ;  VaU.  Pty.  &  83;  Curt.  iv.  9.  \(..\ 
(Kten  also  these  eii^ine*  nre  jpix  i*  '  i!  .<..  piaratj  !y 
under  the  names  ol  li^iuft  tr  and  Ciii'ij  uUar^  which 
name*  however  most  commonly  occur  together  ii 
the  accounts  of  sic£r.>«  and  other  military  operation*, 
because  the  two  kinds  of  engines  denoted  by  them 
were  almost  always  used  in  conjunction,  [Uxix- 
roLi.s.]  The  balista  {TtTpo€6Kos)  was  oaed  to 
shoot  stones  (Ovid.  Triti.  i.  2.  4U  ;  Lucaii,  ri  198; 
Non.  Mare,  od.  Mereeri),  the  cnaapnia 

(«aTaWATT7T,  iraTair«ATtir^^  to  prt^jt  ct  d.irtv  espe- 
cially the  Falurica  [HaktaJ,  and  a  kind  of  mis- 
sile, 4^  feet  long,  called  iHfmm,  (F'estus,  «.«.) 
Whilst  in  besieging  a  city  the  ram  [Aries]  was 
employed  in  destroying  the  lower  part  of  the  wall, 
tbe  baliiln  was  used  to  overthrow  the  battlemenu 
{projmtmaai'iu  Plant.  Itae  h.  iv.  4.  58 — 61  ;  i-waX- 
{«<t),  and  the  c-itapuli  u>  i>boot  any  of  the  besieg«^ 
who  ap])earcd  between  them.  (Diod.XTiL  42,  45, 
XX.  4B,  IW.)  The  forms  of  these  machines  Wir-,* 
adapted  to  the  objects  which  they  were  intended 
to  tnrow,  the  catapult  was  long,  the  balittn  MMlf 
sqiuve,  which  expUiins  the  following  htunoursu 
enumeration  by  Plautus  {Caj4.  iv.  2.  16)  of  tba 
thre«  M^x«*«^  tbe  ■pplicntaen  of  «ludi  hm  j«i 
been  explained. 

"  Mcus  est  baliilft  pqgBiMt  cnbitiii  olipalln  nX 
mi  hi,  ' 
Hnmeraa  arieiL** 

b  tbe  same  amuuMat  the  number  of  catapults  was 

commonly  much  greater  than  the  number  of  balistae. 
(Non.  Marc.  p.  552,  ed.  Mcrceri  ;  Lit.  xxvL  47.) 
Also  these  two  classes  of  meehinee  were  botb  ef 

thorn  di.stinguished  into  the  gr-'ater  and  the  less, 
the  number  of  "the  less"  being  much  more  con- 
siderable than  the  number  of  **  the  greater."  Wben 
Carthaffo  Nova,  which  had  served  t},«  Carth.iginiaas 
fur  an  arsenal,  was  taken  by  the  Komans,  the  Uk- 
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lowing  were  found  in  it :  120  large  and  281  Bmnll 
catapolU  ;  23  lai^  and  52  Bniall  balisUc.  (Liv. 
I.  c)  Thrae  OMt  <^  the  balista  are  mentioned  by 
historians,  ym.  tltat  which  threw  stone*  wcigliing 
half  a  hundred-weight  {Tpicutomcmyalovs  Xidovt^ 
Folylk  ix.  34),  a  wbols  hundwd-wmght  {dtUitla 
CMfcHttris,  Non.  Marc.  I.  e. ;  XtMikt^'n^mrrttiat^ 
Polyb.  Le.;  Diwl.  xx.  8'j\  and  three  Imndrcd- 
weight  {wrrfoiiKas  x/MriAarrof,  Diod.  xx.  48). 
naSdm  thewk  Vitniviat  (x.  11)  mentimw  many 
other  siscs^  even  down  to  the  balista  wV  'i  1;  f!ire\v 
a  stone  of  only  two  pounds  weight.  In  like  manner 
CMtapilts  wen  dmeniiwled  aceovdinif  to  Ae  length 
of  the  arrows  emitted  from  them.  (Vitnu'.  x.  lU  ; 
Schneider,  adloe.)  According  to  Joaepbus,  who 
givei  toBw  noMuInU*  imlMieet  of  the  oetlraeliT* 
force  of  the  balisto,  it  threw  stones  to  the  distance 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  (B.J.  iiL  7.  §  19,  23 ; 
cnmp.  Procop.  Bti/.  Goik.  L  21, 23.)  Neitherfiom 
the  descriptions  of  authors  nor  from  the  fignree  on 
thec(dumn  of  Trajan  (Bartoli,  Col  TraJ.  /afiu45 — 
47)  am  we  able  to  form  any  exact  idea  of  the 
constnictton  of  these  eiii,'iii<  .s.  Still  h-sn  are  we 
informed  on  the  suhject  of  the  Smrpio  or  Onapfr, 
which  was  also  a  tormentum.  (V'itriiv.  x.  lu ;  l.u. 
xxvi.  C,  47;  AuvM.  ?>Iarccll.  xx.  7,  xxiii.  4.)  Kven 
the  terms  balista  and  catujtulla  are  confounded  by 
writers  subeeqnmt  to  Jnlios  Caesnr,  nnd  Diodorus 
Siculus  often  nses  froTair^Anrr  to  include  both  ba- 
listae  and  catapults,  distinguishing  them  by  the 
cpitheU  nrrpoSihinnA  d|vCaA«wr (xuL  £1,  XX. 48, 
«3,86,zxi.  4). 

The  varioos  kinds  of  tormenta  appear  to  hare 
lieen  invented  shortly  before  tlie  time  of  Alexander 
the  Oreau  When  hoise-bair  and  other  wateriali 
felled,  the  wonm  in  levend  fawtanesi  eat  off  ttieir 

own  hair  and  twisted  it  into  ropes  for  the  engines. 
(Caet.  B.C,  m,  9i  Veget  d*  R»  MO,  ir.  9.) 
Theae  nadifaiMi,  wMi  Aow  who  bad  Aa  manage- 
ment of  them,  and  who  were  called  baUttarii  and 
kfwroi  (Polyb.  iv.  56),  were  diawn  up  in  the  rear 
at  as  aiifaaeing  army,  aoaito^iwr  over  tbe  beads 
of  the  front  ranks.  In  order  to  atUick  a  maritime 
et^,  they  were  carried  on  the  decks  of  ressels 
eanatnietod  fcr  the  purpose  (Diod.  xt»  8S— 416  ; 
Tacit  Ann.  \\.  6.) 

I'he  meaning  of  tormenimm  as  applied  to  the 
cordafje  of  ships  is  explained  on  p.  790,  a.  [J.Y.] 

TOnMENTUM(i3d<rayoj),torlTire.  1.  Ghkkic. 
By  a  decree  of  Scamandrius  it  was  ordaiiit-d  that 
no  free  Athenian  conld  be  put  to  the  tavtnre  (An- 
dot  rfe,1/«>r.  22  ;  compare  I^ys,  irepl  rpavn.  177, 
e.  Agorai.  462);  ar.d  this  appears  to  have  been  the 
genonl  practice,  notwithstanding  the  assertion  of 
Cicero  {Part.  Orat,  c.  34)  to  the  contrary  (rf«  In- 
stUutis  Atheniensiuni,  Rhodiorum  —  apud quot  liberi 
civeaqite  torqttaUur).  Tbe  only  two  apparent  ex- 
ceptions to  this  practice  are  mentioned  by  Antiphon 
(rf«  Herod,  coed.  729)  and  Lysias  (c  Simon.  153). 
But,  in  the  case  mentioned  bv-  Antiphon,  Bixkh 
has  shown  tbal  tbe  tortaie  waa  not  applied  at 
Athene,  Int  in  a  thcelgn  eaontfy;  and  m  Lysias, 
na  it  IS  a  Plataean  bov  that  is  spol  ii  f  we  have 
no  occasion  to  conclude  that  he  was  an  Atbesiiaii 
dtiaen,  emee  we  leun  fien  Denoetbenei  (c. 
Neaer.  13fil)  that  all  Plataeans  were  not  necs- 
sahly  Athenian  citixens.  It  must,  however,  be 
obaorved  tbat  tbe  deerae  of  Searaandrhu  deea  not 
appear  tn  have  interdirted  the  use  of  torture  a?  a 
means  of  execution,  since  we  find  Demosthenes  (</« 
Otr,  971)  mnindnv     judgce  tbat  Oey  bod  pat 
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Antiphon  to  death  by  the  rack  (arpe^A^aoi'res), 
Compare  PluL  PA&c  c  95. 

The  cridence  of  slaves  vrrui,  however,  always 
taken  with  torture,  and  ihcir  tesiuaouy  was  not 
otherwise  received.  (Antiph.  T^raL  i  )k  633b> 
From  this  circumstance  their  testimony  appears  t  i 
bate  been  considered  of  more  value  thiuj  that  of 
fretmen.  Thus  Isaeos  (De  Ukwi.  Hard.  202) 
says,  When  alavea  and  freemen  aie  at  hand, 
yoM  do  not  make  ti«e  of  the  testimony  of  freemen ; 
Init,  putting  slaves  to  the  torture,  you  thus  en- 
deavour to  find  out  the  truth  of  what  baa  been 
don«.**  Nmntvoaa  passagee  of  a  dsiilar  natnie 
m\r>]\t  easily  be  produced  from  the  orators.  (Comp. 
Demosth.  c.  Onetor.  i.  p,.  874  ;  Antiphon,  Iks 
OtofvaC  778  ;  Lycurg.  «.  Uoer.  159—1 6'2.)  Any 
person  might  offer  his  own  slave  to  be  examined 
by  t4>rture,  or  demand  that  of  his  adversan',  and 
the  offer  er  demand  was  equally  called  Tp<taXi|vtf 
tU  Bdrrcwov.  If  the  opponent  refused  to  jjive  u|j 
his  slave  to  be  thus  examined,  such  a  refusal  was 
bioked  nnon  as  a  atrong  presompUon  against  bim. 
The  irpoKkTjtrtf  nrpcars  to  have  been  generallv 
made  in  writing  ^  beniosth.  c  Paniaat.  ^70),  and 
to  have  been  delivered  to  the  opponent  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses  in  the  most  frequented  part  of 
the  Agoro  (Demosth.  c  AjAob.  iiL  848)  ;  and  as 
there  were  several  modea  of  torttm,  tbe  particular 
one  to  be  employed  was  usually  specified  (De- 
mosth. c.  St^.  i.  1120).  Sometimes,  when  a 
person  offered  his  slave  flor  tottoia^  he  gave  his 
opponent  the  liberty  of  adopting  any  mode  of  tor- 
ture wbleb  the  latter  pleased,  (Antiph.  De  Cho- 
reut.  777.)  The  parties  interested  either  super- 
intended the  torture  tlieniselvcti  or  chose  certain 
penem  fbr^U  piir[>n<;p,  henee  called /Scurawirral, 

who  toi.k  t^if  c\Mi<':ir<j  of  the  slaves  {i\6nfvoi 
fiaaaviffrasy  air-nyrijaa^tr  tis  rb  'H^o^cwy,  Isocr. 
Trap,  c  9  ;  compere  Demoetb.  e.  Pattinm.  978, 
979  ;  Antiph.  Karriyopfa  tapuax.  COO).  In 
some  cases,  howeveii  we  fiud  a  public  slave  at- 
tached to  tbe  court,  wbe  administered  ^  tortnre 
{■itapitrrai  h\  fjlSrj  6  i-nfdo<!,  Ka\  $aaayift  ivavriop 
vjiMv^  Aesch.  IM  Leg.  284,  cd.  Tayl)  j  but  thi* 
appears  only  to  have  taken  pbee  when  tbe  torUiro 
was  administered  in  the  coiui,  in  presence  of  dbe 
judges.  ^Aescb.  Lc  ;  Derooeth.  c  Eutrg.  1144.) 
This  parUcohr  mode  «f  adminiitering  the  torturo 
was,  however,  certainly  r"!>'nrn'  tf  the  usual  practice 
(/Saccwi^'sij'  QUK  tCTiy  •Vcu'tio*'  vpioitv^  Demosth.  e, 
Steph.  i.  1106).  The  general  practice  was  to  read 
at  the  trial  the  dp]K>gitions  of  the  slaves,  wlilch 
were  called  ficurewol  (llorpocr.  Suid.  s.  v.;  Dmo^ith. 
r.  Xicottrat.  1254),  and  to  eenfirm  them  by  the 
testimony  of  those  who  were  present  at  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  torture.  (Meier,  Att.  Process^ 
p.  GoO,  &c.) 

2.  Roman.  During  the  time  of  the  republic, 
freemen  were  never  pat  to  tbe  torture,  and  skves 
only  were  exposed  to  this  punijilunent.  Slaves, 
moreover,  could  not  be  tortured  to  prove  the  guilt 
of  tbeir  own  master,  except  m  the  case  of  inoMtnt, 
which  was  a  crime  against  the  gods,  or  tmlcss  the 
senate  made  an  exception  in  some  special  instanGe,as 
waa  dene  in  tbe  Catflinarian  oonapiiacy.  (Cie.  pro 
MU.  22,;)ro  Deiot.  1,  Part.  Onii.  34  ;  Dion  Cass, 
Iv.  5  :  Tac  Ann.  ii.  30,  iii.  67;  Dig.  48.  tic  iii. 
s.  1.  §  16.)  At  a  later  time  sUivee  might  be  tor* 
tared  to  bear  witness  ajrainst  their  masters  in  casr-s 
of  roajestas  (Cod.  9.  tit.  8.  ss.  G,  7)  and  adultery. 
(Dig.  48.  tit.  18.  a^  17  s  Cod.  9.  tit.  fl^  «i.  8, 
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92.)  Under  ibe  tmyum  even  free  penoM 

put  t.>  till- tortiin'  to  t  xtmct  evidence  from  them  in 
CMW  of  majMUi ;  sod  mlihough  this  indignitj  was 
~  far  die  aeet  part  to  penoot  m  kmsUe 
erg,  wc  rrad  of  rase*  in  which  freti 
iMutton  and  eqaites  were  exposed  to  iL 
(Dieo  CkM.  Ix.  15;  S«et  TSh.  M;  Dig.  48.  tit  18. 
s.  10.  §  1.)  For  further  infornintion  see  D!j».  4H. 
ttU  la,  IM  Q»ae$tiomHms ;  Woltrr,  GttcJuckU  de$ 
JBTwiibIh  Rttkis^  pp.  875,  87H,  Itted.;  Rein,  Da* 
Olimmafiy^ht  '/<r  /{'uhit,  p.  Si  2. 

TOKQUtS  or  TOHViUlS  (arptrrit)^  an  or- 
iMnwewt  ef  geld,  twilled  ^itmllT  uid  lienl  ime  • 
circular  form,  which  was  wnm  r  .  in  l  thi^  neck  hy 
neo  of  distinctioo  among  the  I'erttans  ^CurU  iii.  3  ; 
TIemisL  OmI.  34,  n.  906,  c),  tlie  Gaab  (FlonM, 
L  13,  iL  4),  and  other  Asiatic  nnd  noitbeni  na- 
tloBi.  (Isid.  Oria.  xxm.  30.)  Tbrv  was  Um  Btme  of 
h  MMOf  tke  MteM  nd  aneiMM  Iiiah.  Vinfl 
(Aem.  y.  559)  thus  deecrilMi  it  at  pttl  eftbe 
aUiie  of  tlM  Trojan  youths : 

**  It  pectore  summo 
Flenlii  ebtocti  per  ooUaaa  eiroalet  wvL** 

Ornaments  of  this  kind  have  been  froiiueotlj 
foond  both  IB  Fmoe  aad  ia  aiaajr  ^arte  o£  Uraat 
Britain  aad  Iralaad  (Petrie,  TYmu.  if  R,  iriak 
Aciui.  vol.  xviii.;  /(M/i<y.  pjic  iJll  —  UU),  v;iryiiij(  in 
aiseand  weight,  hot  alnost  alwaja  of  the  form  ex- 
ybited  m  the  annexed  woedent,  whicli  repreacnta 
•  torquis  found  in  BrrckinKkHhire,  and  now  pre- 
Mrred  in  the  British  Muaemn.  The  same  wood- 
cat  eoataina  a  ■eelioa  of  this  torqvia  of  the  die  of 
the  origiiuil.  It  shows,  as  Mr.  Petrie  observes  cuii- 
•omiof  some  foand  in  the  couatjr  of  M«atb,  four 
aqnidistaat  ladiatioaa  fromaeoauvoneentre.**  The 
torquis  in  the  Hritiith  Museum  is  four  feet  and  a 
half  in  length.  Its  hoolis  correspood  well  to  the 
fcHowtnir  deeeriptien  ef  the  fid!  of  a  Gdtie  aranior: 
**  Ton}uts  ab  incisa  decidit  uneu  glllik**  (Pnpert 
iv.  10.  44.)  A  torquis,  which  inrtwd  ef  bein^ 
bent  into  a  cirenlar  ram  was  tamed  into  a  spiral, 
l)i  (  ;itiie  a  bmrcU't,  as  is  shown  in  the  lowest  figure 
of  the  woodcut  to  Arm  ill  a.  A  torquis  contriTed 
to  anawer  thia  purpose,  is  called  lerfali  hfmekiaK$, 
(Vopisc.  Aurrl.  7.)  Such  bracelets  and  torques 
are  often  found  toyetlier»  hafiog  been  worn  bjr  the 
tame  jM'uple. 


The  head  in  the  preceding?  woodcut  is  that  of  a 
Persian  warrior  in  the  mo^iic  of  the  l>ntUs  of  Issus, 
fientiooed  in  p.  431.    It  illustrates  the  node  of 

uorii^  the  t«iqai%  wiuch  in  thia  iaataaca  tev- 
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iBtwo*serpenta*lMadainileaiAof  iMaka.  It 

was  by  taking  this  collar  from  a  Gallic  warrior  that 
T.  Ms^lius  obtained  the  oogaomcn  of  Turo—fi. 
(Cie:d^#«s.{L»,  ACy:iu.Sl  ;  OeHina,  iz.  13; 
Non.  Mnrr.  pp.  '2'2~ ^  '2"28,  ed.  Merceri.) 

Torques,  whether  in  the  ficra  of  coUars  or  brace- 
lets, no  devbt  fcnaed  a  eenridcvablo  p"^  ef  ^he 
wialth  rif  thii».  whii  worv  t^em.  Hence  thfr 
were  an  important  portion  of  the  spoil,  wIm  aaj 
Celtie  or  Oriental  anaj  wae  eeaqMrci,  aad  ther 
wen'  nnimi;  the  nnvards  of  vnl  tur  bestowed  afW 
an  engagement  upon  thoee  who  had  nMOt  distia' 
gaiahed  ttwnadeaa.  (Jar.  xn.  M  ;  PKb.  H.  If. 
xxxiii.  2.  8.  in  ;  Sidon.  Apollin.  Cinn.  x\..\.  X  '2i 
I'he  monuments  erected  to  ooounraMrate  Ronxu 
■oMimaBd  to  eaanwialo  tho  benawra  mVuCk  they 
had  obtained,  often  mention  thf  :;;  tii^~t  of  tiirqnrs 
conferred  upon  them.  (Maffci,^af.  Venm.  p.  2i&,) 
[PaatnA.]  f  J.  T.) 

TORI'S,  a   bed;  orieinallv  rr.i'^e    of  sinw 
(PUn.  H.  S.  YiiL  48.  a.  73),  bar,  karea,  wooUt 
(Man  xiT.  Idtt,  \nu  wmmmk  {4»  wJL 


'Aus  k/tm,  Ovid.  Met.  \iiL  VS9\  also  stuffed  with 
wool,  and  aftmrards  with  faatkm  (xL  611),  sr 
swana.down  (Mart.  xir.  161),  aa  an  la  baaa  aadk 

raiifd  and  as  soft  as  possible.  (Vinr.  Aem.  tx.  tV)3; 
Ovid.  Amor.  ii.  4.  14.)  It  wasaometimea  oovend 
with  tlM  Mda  ofa  qoadraped  (Vitf.  Amt,  ^  177), 

but  more  conmionU-  with  sheets  or  blankets,  oalWd 
Torviia,  (lior.  ^iaL  ii.  4.  B4,  JipuL  L  6.  22.)  The 
toros  may  be  eWi»esd  en  the  aepha  ia  tibe  fml 

woodcut,  p.  308  ;  anil  its  apjv-r\n\nr*»  there  mat 
tuflice  to  explain  the  tiansterrnce  of  ita  naaw  ts 
the  larger  aaad^iradar  imwildiaga     the  bane 

column*.    [  Attu  fRGKs  ;  Spira-]       (J,  T.J 

T(J'XUTAK  (Toi6Tcu).  [DaMoau.] 

TRAHBA.  [Tooa.] 

TRADITTO.  [DoMiNirM] 

TKAGOE'DIA(Tpa>r><a),tniged/.  l.GnxBL 
The  tragedr  of  tha  aaeieMt  Grceka  aa  ««|]  m  Mr 
comedy  confessedly  originated  in  the  worship  af 
the  guii  Dionysun  It  is  proposed  in  this  artide  <  1 » 
to  explain  from  what  eleMeiit  of  that  weiiAip 
Tragedy  took  iu  rise,  and  (2)  to  trace  the  cour>« 
of  iu  developement,  till  it  reached  ita  perfect  iora 
and  character  in  the  drama  of  the  Attie  tngadiHK 
Ae«(  ?iyln%  Sophocles,  and  Euripides. 

The  peculiarity  which  roost  strikix^lr  diatia- 
gniahea  the  Greek  tragedy  fima  that  o#  WMdm 
times,  is  the  lyrical  or  choral  port.  This  waatht 
ofiiipring  of  the  dithyrambic  and  choral  odea  fmtk 
which,  aa  applied  to  the  worship  of  Dioojw, 
Oreek  tragedy  took  its  rise.  This  warship,  we 
nuiy  obsenre,  was  of  a  twofold  cbaracter,  can*. 
sponding  to  the  different  coaeeptiena  whidi  wen 
anciently  entertained  of  Dionysus  as  the  chanr<?- 
able  (iod  of  flourishing,  decaying,  or  renovatcti 
aataie,  and  the  varioos  fortunes  to  which  in  that 
character  he  vr.is  considered  to  be  subject  at  itt 
ditb-rent  seasons  of  the  year  Hence  Muil^r  ob- 
serves (LU.  of  Greece^  p'.  2m\  ^  Um  iMtivabtf 
Diiinyjins  nt  Atln'iis  and  eisewbore  were  all  toles- 
nixed  in  the  months  nearest  to  the  shortest  dqr, 
eoincidently  with  the  changes  going  an  in  ths 
course  of  nature,  and  by  which  his  worihippm 
omceivini  the  god  himv^If  to  be  affectevL"  HiS 
mournful  or  joyous  fortunes  (stE^),  his  nyata^d 
di  ath,  symbolizinjf  the  df.ith  of  all  vcgetatioo  is 
winter,  and  his  birth  (Plat  de  lAg.  iii.  p^  700; 
Proclus  m  Gai^orcfs  //enhaest.  p.  383),  indi- 
cating the  rmoTataoa  of  all  aatna  IB  tha 
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•ad  his  itroggilct  in  pwMtiig  ivi»n  one  state  to 
•nether,  were  net  «n1y  Pfproeuted  and  sjtn- 

{^itiiiscd  in  by  iho  Ditliyrambic  slnuifrs  and  dan- 
cen^  Imi  tber  ftlao  earned  their  enthiuiasm  ao  far, 
•a  to  hacf  thenaelvee  wider  tlie  nflnenee  of  the 

earae  evenu  a^t  ttie  nod  hinuelf^  and  in  their  at- 
tempt* to  identify  thenuelree  with  him  and  his 
fi)rtnxiet,  ainuaed  the  duuraeler  ef  the  mhordinate 

divinities,  the  Siityrs,  Nyniphs,  and  Panes  (Xtfrn- 
pharumque  lme$  cum  iitUvru  cAori),  who  formed  the 
mrtholo^cal  train  ef  ue  god.  Heoee,  ae  ia  ex- 
plained under  DlONTSU  (p.  410,  b),  arose  the 
custom  of  theduguise  of  Satyrs  being  taken  by  the 
worsliippcrs  at  the  festivals  of  Dionysus,  from  the 
choral  son^M  and  dances  of  .\li  rri  the  Grecian  tra- 
gedy oii^rinated,  ^*  being  irom  Us  commencement 
connected  with  the  public  rejoicings  and  cenmo- 
nies  of  Dionysii!'  in  rities,  while  comedy  was  more 
a  &port  and  merriment  uf  the  coutitr)'  festivals.'^  In 
fact  the  very  nanwof  Tqgiedy  (rpcryySia),  far  from 
signifying  anything  mournful  or  pathetic,  is  most 
probably  derived  from  the  goatlike  appearance  of 
the  Satyrs  who  sang  or  acted  with  mimetic  gesticula- 
^aM(J^X^u)  the  old  BMxhic  songs,  with  Silenot, 
the  coDitant  eompankib  of  Dionysns,  for  their  leader. 
(Bode,  (i€tek.  'I.  lldlen.  Dlrhikunst,  vol.  iil  p.  31.) 
JTrom  their  resemblance  in  dress  and  action  to  goats, 
they  were  swnetimea  called  rpAyoiy  and  their  song 
rpayiff^'ia.  'I  !  is  Aeschylus  in  a  fragment  of  the 
Prometheus  nvf^6fo$  calls  a  Satyr  Tipilyet,  and 
the  Setyrie  choras  in  the  Cyelopa  of  Euripidea 
(1.  80)  appears  in  the  skin  of  a  goat  (x>^a.7ya 
rpdeyov).  The  word  Sdrvpof  also  is  apparently 
the  same  aa  rfnifor,  •  kind  of  goat  (Phot.  Leg. 
s.v.)  According  to  another  opinion,  the  "  word 
Tragedy  was  first  coined  from  the  goat  that  was 
the  prize  of  it,  which  prize  was  first  constitnted  in 
The^pis'  time."  (Il.-ntley,  P/ialur.  p.  249.)  This 
dcrivniion,  however,  as  well  as  auuther, connecting 
it  with  the  goat  offered  on  the  altar  of  Bacchus 
(Mliller,  Liirrat.  of  Creech,  p.  291),  around  which 
the  chorus  &ang,  is  nut  ci^uolly  supported  either  by 
the  e^mological  principles  of  the  language,  or  the 
oiialogous  instance  of  imn^iu^  the  **  revel-song." 
(  Ktymol.  Afagn.  p.  764  ;  Eurip.  Baech,  131;  Aelian, 
V.  //.  iiL  40.) 

But  the  Dionysian  dithynmbo  were  not  always 
of  a  gay  and  joyous  eharader;  they  were  eapaUe 
of  cxpn.-ssing  the  extremes  of  sadness  aud  wild 
Umentatioa  as  well  as  the  enthusiasm  of  joy  ;  and 
it  was  from  the  Dithyrambie  songs  of  •  BMUnifill 
cast,  pro}>ablv  sung  orii(inallv  in  the  winter  months, 
that  the  stately  and  solemn  tracedy  of  the  Greeks 
•rose.  That  theie  woe  Dithymmhs  ef  mA  • 
character,  rxyr -sivo  of  the  sufferings  of  Dionysus 
(rd  rev  Aioirwrov  vd^),  appears  from  the  state- 
ment in  HeradetOB  (v.  67),  that  nt  Sieyen  in  the 
time  of  Clisthencfl  f  h  r  600)  it  was  customary  to 
celebrate  {ytpeUptiy)  ihc  sufferings  of  that  god  with 
^  tragic  choraseBL**  But  it  mast  be  remarked  that 
in  the  most  ancient  times  the  Dithyrambie  song 
was  not  executed  by  a  regular  chorus.  Thus 
Aiehihkehus  says  in  Trochaic  rerse,  I  know  how 
when  my  mind  is  inflamed  with  wine  to  lead  off 
the  Dithyramb,  the  beautiful  song  of  Dionysus," 
whence  we  may  infer  that  in  his  time  (b.  c.  700) 
the  Dithyramb  was  sang  by  a  l«nd  of  revellers  led 
by  a  flute-player.  Lyrical  choruses,  indeed,  had 
been  even  then  establii>hed,  especially  in  the  Dorian 
states  of  Qreeee,  ia  connection  with  the  worship  of 
Apells^  the  dihara  er  f        being  the  inetranent 
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to  which  the  choreutae  sang  and  danced.  (MQlIer, 
LUerai.  of  ar«eoe^  p.  204  ;  Dorians,  iv.  7,  §  8.) 
In  fact  the  connection  of  the  Dcjrian  choral  poetry 
with  the  worship  of  A|poIlo,  the  direct  opposite  to 
that  of  Dionysus,  and  its  eonseqnent  subjection  to 
established  rules  and  fomis,  admitting  t<jo,  from 
the  Dorian  character  but  little  innovation,  affords 
the  most  obvioiis  exphnation  of  the  striking  etr* 
cumsL'mce  that  nothing  decidedly  dramatic  sprang 
from  it,  as  from  the  dithyrambie  performances. 
(Bode,  p.  16.)  StiU  there  wen  wmie  points  in 
which  the  Dorian  worship  of  A[xjI]o  resembled 
that  of  Dionysus,  e.(f.  the  dances  with  which  the 
former  god  was  honoured,  and  the  kind  of  mimicry 
which  charactcriwd  thcTr.,  Other  circumstances 
also,  on  which  we  caniu  i  here  dwell,  would  fffo* 
bably  facilitate  the  tntr  tdui  tion  of  the  Dionysian 
Dithyramb  amongst  tiie  Dorian  slates,  especially 
after  the  improvements  made  iu  it  by  Arion  (ac 
600),  which  were  so  grssl,that  even  the  invention 
of  that  species  of  poetry  is  ascribed  to  him,  tliough 
it  had  been  known  in  Greece  for  a  century  before 
his  time.  The  worship  of  Dionysus  was  celebrated 
at  his  native  place,  Metbynnae  in  Lesbos,  with 
mosic  and  orgiastic  rites  ;  and  as  Arion  travelled 
extcnaively  in  the  Dorian  states  of  Hellns,  he  had 
ample  opportunities  of  observing  the  varieties  of 
chonl  worship,  and  of  introdnemg  any  improve- 
ments  which  be  might  wish  to  make  in  it.  (Bode, 
p.  22.)  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  inveutor  of 
the  **trs9ie  torn  **  {rpmytimf  rp^ov),  a  phrase  of 
doubtful  signlfiaition,  but  which  seems  to  mean,  that 
he  was  the  inventor  of  a  grave  and  solemn  nyle  of 
music,  to  which  his  Dithyrambs  were  danced  and 
sung.  (Hermann,  Or  .  •  v  il  vii.  p.  216.)  Suidas 
(».©.)  adds  of  him,  Kfytrai  xai  irpvTos  x<V^»'<rT^<y<u, 
Kcd  MupofiSov  ^<reu  Kol  dvofidurai  rh  ^S6fAtyoy  inrh 
rod  xo/wO,  Kol  iaTupotn  flrrtyfyKtiy  (ptfitrpa  \4' 
ytiyras.  From  the  first  tiaiise,  in  connection  with 
other  authorities  (SchoL  la  Aristopk.  Aves,  1403), 
we  learn  that  he  introduced  the  rvrl-r  rlinni'i  fri 
fact  mythologically  expressed  by  inaknig  ium  the 
son  ef  C^/dnu)  t.  e.  the  Dithyramb,  instead  of 
being  snng  as  before  his  time  in  a  wild  irn-gular 
manner,  was  danced  by  a  chorus  of  fifty  men 
around  a  blazing  altar  ;  whence  in  the  time  of 
Aristojdianes,  a  dUthynmbic  poet  and  a  teacher  of 
cydian  ehenses  wers  nearly  synonymous.  (MUller, 
p.  204.)  As  the  alteration  was  made  at  Corinth, 
we  may  suppose  that  the  representation  of  the 
Dithyrambie  was  assimiletsd  in  eome  lespeets  to 
that  of  the  Dorian  choral  odes.  The  clause  to  the 
effiect  that  Arion  introduced  Satyn,  i.  e.  rpdyoi^ 
epealdnff  in  vene  iineiaie\  is  by  some  thought 
another  expression  for  the  invention  of  the  **  tra- 
^  style."  A  simpler  interpretation  is,  that  he 
mtndneed  the  Satyrs  as  an  addition  and  contmst 
to  the  dance  and  song  of  the  cyclic  choni*  of  the 
Dithyramb,  thus  preaerTing  to  it  its  old  vhikracter 
as  a  part  of  the  worship  of  Bacchus.  The  phrase 
oyofMoai  (compare  Herod,  i.  nllTirlf-^  to  the 
diiferent  titles  given  by  him  to  hia  dillercnt  Dithy- 
rambs according  to  their  subjectA,  for  we  need  not 
suppose  that  they  all  related  directly  to  Bacchus. 
( VVelcker,  Naektrag.  p.  233.)  As  he  was  the  tirvt 
cithara  player  of  his  age  (Ilerod.  i.  23),  it  is  pro* 
babte  that  he  made  the  lyre  the  prineifMd  ]nstra< 
ment  in  the  musical  •econipanimsnt 

From  the  more  solemn  Dithyrambs  then,  as  im- 
proved by  Arion,  with  the  company  of  Satyrs,  who 
piobftbly  kept  np  a  joking  dialogue,  ultimately 

in  $ 
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i|Mang  the  dnnnUic  tngedy  af  Atheoi,  tooMwlurt 
m  the  follownf  nunuMr.    Tlw  ehenieei  which 

rcprcaented  them  w  <  n-  uniJrr  the  dirt  ction  of  n 
leiifier  or  exarehoi^  who,  it  maj  be  iuj^weod,  came 
fevmttd  MtMnrtety,  and  whoee  pait  ww  MMMtinos 

taken  \<y  tfic  jwi  hliTUvlf.  (Plitto,  Rqi.  iii.  p.  394, 
c)  We  mar  alio  conjecture  that  the  exarcbus  in 
eaeh  am  Mf  off  bj  ainging  er  ndtiof  hit  part  in 
a  ^'>1o,  and  that  the  chonia  dancing  routid  th<'  aluir 
then  expreesed  their  Seriiagf  of  joy  or  aurruw  at 
Ilii  itai7,  wpwmitiBf  tha  perila  and  lofferingi 
of  Dionjaiis,  or  tnmc  hprr<,  as  it  nii^ht  be.  Ac- 
ewdingly  aome  achulars  Lav«  rfcof^nizod  in  auch 
diora]  aongs,  or  in  a  proximate  dcvintioo  from 
th«'in»  what  has  }m<'Ti  tilled  a  "  lyrical  trajifdy,'* 
|><*rfnnncd  without  actors  duliutt  from  the  churuA, 
.Hid  conceived  to  be  a  tranaition  step  between  the 
f)ithynunb  and  the  dramatic  Tragedy.  The  title, 
howcTer,  does  not  occur  in  ancient  writera,  and 
therefore,  if  it  meant  anything,  can  only  refer  to  re- 
preaentettcos  of  the  chaiacter  we  hare  jwtMeribed 
to  the  Dtthyrambi  of  Arion,  nodHied  frsn  tine  to 
time,  according  to  circumatances  or  the  fan.  v  m*" 
the  writer.  That  the  Moaea  rpte^^la  and  rpay^ 
tot  are  applied,  indeed,  to  wotin  tui  wrilen  baMfe 
t!io  time  of  Tln'«})i^  and  that  the  "  trat^^dy  "  of 
that  age  was  entirely  choral,  without  any  regular 
formal  dialogue,  it  evident  tnm  wmaf  mAo- 
titica.  Thns  Athoiia>ii!i  (xiv.  p.  flHO,  c1,  oh- 
OCTVM  that  the  whole  satyrical  poetry  formerly 
cetMisted  of  choniaes,  aa  did  the  **  tragedy^  of  old 
t\n\f^  (t;  tJt»  "TpayifS'ia).  AiTAU],  I>ii»i;onc9  I^icr- 
tius  {lii.  56)  atatea  that  fonuerly  the  charus  alon« 
acted  {Sit9p9fimri(t¥)  or  performed  a  drama,  on 
which  Hermann  {fypuse.  vii.  218)  obaenrea,  *'aftt*r 
the  Dithyramb  was  Aung,  aome  of  the  chorus  ui 
the  guiae  of  Satyrs  came  forward  and  im|)ro- 
TiS'^d  sonic  liidiiTom  8tori«^9  ;  but  in  Dthlhitiona 
of  this  aorl,''  he  adds,  "  we  aec  rathtT  draninticae 
tmnediae  initia,  (|aam  allum  lyrict  cujuadaro 
«neri«  TCitigiuin."  Lyric  poets  also  aeein  to  have 
been  apoken  of  as  Tn^ediana  ;  thua  according  to 
Sui<las  (a.  ('.)  Pindar  wrote  17  ipAfurro,  rpayuvd 

bat  not  Iirical  tmgediea,'*  H<^rraann,  /.  c.)*  and 
BimonidM  of  Ooe  wrote  tragedies,  or  a  tragedy, 
as  soiiH'  TiianiiscripU  have  it.  Hut  wh.ittMcr  niav 
be  inferred  from  this,  it  only  proves  that  Dithy- 
nunbie  fwett  wen  aba  called  Tragedians,  jott  at 
in  tlif  S(  holia  on  Aristophanes  (/V«/.  2,00)  a  writer 
is  described  aa  MvpofAivwoths  r^ay^iSdo'aa^os. 
For  the  argqmcuti  an  both  wdm  lee  Hamnm, 
I.e.;  and  Blickh  on  the  OichoOMOini bweriptkm. 
(f7m-4r  n>  'itr.\  p.  28.) 

The  tliorat  Ditli yniiidil«'  aongfi,  nerompanied  with 
mini  .lit  a.  tir<n  (the  lyrical  trngody  ?),  prevailed  to 
aoitiu  extent,  as  all  choral  poetry  did,  amongst  the 
Dorians  of  the  Peloponneaua  (MUller,  DorianSy  ii. 
10-  §  6)  ;  whfnrc  th(-ir  d<  rivntiv*-,  thf»  ch^ini!  r1<»- 
meut  of  the  .\ltic  tragedy,  was  alwaya  written  ui 
Iha  Dorian  dialect,  that  ihewyv  ill  ei%in.  The 
lyricjil  poetrjr  was,  however,  especially  popalar  at 
■Bicyon  and  in  Corinth.  In  the  latter  city  Arion 
made  hia  improvements  ;  in  the  former  tragic 
chontieey**  t. «.  dithyramba  of  a  sad  and  plaintive 
character,  were  very  ancient  (Herod,  v.  67  ; 
Wt  li  kcr,  S'tifhlniii^  p.  'J.'5.;),  anil  the  Sicyonians 
arc  also  said  to  have  been  the  inventon  of  the 
rp^Ff^fXla  (rparytf^ias  twpirm  pAv  JbatvAvm,  T#- 
Kunwpyoi  ii   KmKiA  trotrirai,  Th-'ini-it.  rxvii. 

406,  Dindorf)  ;  but  of  course  this  can  only 
awai^  that  Iha  dnatttic  tnijji-dy  was  «  darimivc, 


throngh  many  change^  of  the  old  aat|7xal  rfsyf- 
iia,  I. «.  of  the  aongi  5un^'  wttk  flitnaetae  ianmx  'vr 
the  pnatlike  Satyrs,  or  33  others  would  »ay,  rassc 
the  altar,  on  whkh  lay  the  bomi  aacrihce  af  s 
fMt.   It  >|yf  IS  ffcen  ttt  tfcetn  ia  m.  noni  andia^ 
tolliiiihle  foundation  for  the  c^i.n  s  i«-hi<:h,  aanrJ- 
ing  to  Aristotle  (/'oaC  iiL  3),  wcxv  made  by  tic 
Peloponnesiana,  and  lapuiially  by  tke  Sac7«anH, 
to  the  invention  of  **  trsigedy,*'  tnideratandirg  far  s 
a  choral  penormanoa,  such  aa  haa  he«n  deacniM 
above.    N«w  Ike  eabjeeia  «f  thia  DitkyaBas 
trapetVv  vcrc  not  always,  cren  In  aiici<-r,i  tuna, 
cotitiued  to  Uionyaus.    Even  Arion  wrcte  JXtiv. 
ramba,  tektimer  to  diffi:rent  hero*^  (Herod.  L  2ut, 
a  practice  in  which  he  was  ftdlowtti  by  aucc^i 
pot'tjj,  who  wrtilc  Dilb^  rainb-  like  ode*  (wWaw 
they  were  daaaed  amongst  tbe  rpaytx^  mmjfmif^ 
which  they  called  Centaurs,  Ajaoea,  or  Meaaaiia, 
as  it  might  be.    (Zenob.  t.  40.)    Thns,  Epifmri 
the  Sicymiinn  i.4  said  to  have  written  a  tiasedt-, 
«.  a  pioee  of  dithyrambic  po^rjr  oa  a  aabject  aa- 
OBimeaei  whh  Dionysos,  whidi  was  uaisnjuen^y 
rcceivetl  with  the  crv  of  oOSiv  xpij  r}>¥  ^iiwroct*, 
or  '^this  has  nothing  to  do   with  BacdHa* 
(ApostoKtM,  XT.  1&>    If  thia  leadnii  W  «m 
and  Kpiif<'nes  prrc  !   1  .\  :    i  ,  the  iiitroduclija 
the  Satyrs  into  tbe  Dithyrambic  choma  br  ttr 
tetter,  may  poasibly  hanra  bean  aMant  «a  Miidy  ikr 
wishes  of  the  penple  ;  but  whether  it  wa*  so  « 
not,  there  is  acarcely  atiy  doubt  that  from  the  tmt 
of  Arion,  tbe  ta^  dithTTasnb  giadoaSj  baoBt 
less  aatyrical  and  sportive  in  ita  charaett-r,  till  thi 
creation  of  tbe  iudu pendent  Saiync  drama  aod 
Attic  dramatic  tragedy.  (Bode,  p.  23.) 

A.s  to  the  steps  by  which  this  waa  t^pctd. 
Aristuilo  (/W.  iv.  14)  eaya,  '*Tragcdv  wa^  at  th* 
first  an  ezteraporaneoas  effusion  {iat"  a^x^'  ■*^*' 
0'x«3ia4ma4),  and  was  derived  a-rh  ritv  *^a*x  -^ 
rttp  rhr  ^tOvpofiSay^  L  e.  from  the  leaders  tar  am 
chief  aingers  of  the  Dithyramb,  who  prabnbhr  tMf 
or  recited  their  parta  in  the  trochaic  iretre.  wfciie 
the  mam  body  of  the  ode  was  written  in  irr*^rulir 
verae.  It  ia  easy  to  ooooahe  how  the  introdoctMa 
of  an  actor  or  qieaker  independaDt  of  the  ciw* 
might  hare  been  angfeated  by  Ute  exarchs  or  CTCv- 
pfuu'i  coming  forward  v.-parately  and  making  alMrt 
off  hand  aiwecb^  (WcOcker,  ATeolir^  t^^U 
whether  leant  by  heart  bdoiehand,  er  innda  aa 
the  ppnr  of  the  moment.  fCnoRi  s.]  Rai  rt 
is  also  poaaible,  if  not  pn^iable,  that  iX  «aa  sar- 
faeted  by  tbe  ibapaadkal  ncHiliaM  «r  the  <^ 

and  giunnic  jioi>t«  fnnnerly  preval<'nt  in  Grwcr- 
the  gtiooiic  poetry  beina  generally  written  ■ 
Iambic  verae,  die  malfa  of  the  Attic  dinlagn^  mi 
which  Aristotle  (Poet,  4)  says  was  used  by  Hotnr 
in  his  M argues,  though  its  iaventtoa  is  cxmma^j 
aacribcd  to  Aiebileebna.  In  fiMt  the  rhapiittm 
themselves  are  rrnictimcs  srpnkcn  of  m  actan 
{uwoKfural)  of  the  pi<x-cs  they  rociU'd,  w  hicJi  tbrt 
are  alao  said  to  act  {inoKpit>d0Bai,  A  then.  xir.  n. 
629,  d  ;  MUller,  LUeraiurt^  &c.,  p.  'M ).  B^t  i 
two  or  more  rhapsodes  were  called  upon  to  r> 
throngh  an  episode  of  a  poaM,  a  n^nktian  whxh 
obtained  at  the  Panathenaea,  and  attriboted  »> 
Solon  or  Hinparchus  (Wolf,  Prottg.  p.  97  ;  Plst\ 
llipixar.  p  228),  it  ia  dear  that  they  wL<u!d  prr- 
aent  much  of  a  dnumtie  diakgna  la  faA  (B^ 
p.  6)  the  principal  ioenea  of  tbe  whole  nW 
might  III  this  \\:iv  liivf  lieen  n'pr\>seate<i  u 
parts  of  a  drama.  These  redtationa  then  hoim  aa 
common,  it  nu  nataxnl  la  urtiai  wkSk  tha  » 
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pieacntation  of  the  Dithyramlj,  iuclf  a  jnixlurc  of 
Rcitative  and  choral  aoqg,  the  addiuonal  element 
of  the  dfakgna,  trritlMi  w  bmbie  tcmcs  «  neatnfe 

suggested  perhaps  by  the  gnomic  p«'«'try,  ami  used 
by  Solon  about  the  time  of  the  origin  of  the  dia- 
logue (Solon,  Froff.  28,  GdafiMtd),  man  cipecially 
as  it  is  the  most  cnllo<iuial  of  all  Grcrk  metres 
(AcicTUKbr)  and  that  into  which  common  conTersa- 
tion  moet  readUy  falls.  It  ie  indeed  only  a  con*  I 
jecture  that  the  dialogue  or  the  Ionian  element  of 
Attic  tragedy  was  connected  with  the  rhapsodiod 
reeitaUMis,  htA  it  ii  eoofirmed  by  the  fact  that 
Homeric  rhap50(lea  were  common  at  Sicyon  (Herod. 
V,  67),  live  cradle  lif  the  l>uriau  tragedy,  and  also 
at  Brauron  in  Attica,  where  the  worship  of  Diony- 
sus existed  from  ancient  times.  (n  syJi.  «.  v. 
lif>aifwioiS.)  Tbia  however  is  cerUiin,  thai  the 
unioil  of  the  Iambic  dialogue  with  the  lyrical 
chorus  took  phice  at  Athens  under  Peisistratus,  and 
that  it  was  attributed  to  Thcspia,  a  native  of 
Icarus,  one  of  the  oountry  dcmcs  or  parishes  of 
Attica  where  the  worehip  of  Dionysus  hod  Ion'/  ' 
prevailed.  The  introduction  of  this  worship  im 
Atticn,  with  its  appropriate  chonises,  seema  to  liave 
been  jMMljr  owing  to  the  commands  of  the  Dorian 
erade  (Dem.  e.  Mid.  p.  531),  in  very  early  times. 

*    Thus  it  is  stilted  (Tlato,  2^^^no.\  p.  .'iJl  ;  IMiit.  .W. 

29)i  that  tragedy  (t.  e.  the  old  Dithyrambic  and 
S«tyncal  tragedy)  was  very  meieDt  in  Attica,  and 
<Hd  not  originate  with  Thespis  or  his  cotempora- 
heSk    This  alteration  made  by  him,  and  which 
gare  te  tlM  eld  tragedy  {if»X9tntf>*n'  'rmv  mfA 
ffSij  Tijp  TpaytfSiay  KivtTy)  a  new  and  dra- 
tuaiic  chasacter  (making  it  an  tffnotum  trayicae 
yuuut  Her.  Art  PM.  27 B\  was  very  nmple  but 
very  important.    He  introduced  an  actor,  as  it  is 
recorded,  for  the  sake  of  giving  rest  to  the  chorw* 
(  Diog.  La£rt.  iii.  50)  and  bdependent  of  it,  in 
which  capacity  he  proluibly  appeared  himself  (Plut 
itoL  29),  taking  various  parts  in  the  siuiic  piece, 
under  ▼arione  djsguises,  which  he  was  enabled  to 
assume  by  means  of  the  linen  masks,  the  invention 
of  which  is  attribuUd  to  him.    Now  as  a  chorus, 
by  neans  of  iu  leader,  eoold  maintain  a  dialogue 
with  the  actor,  it  is  easy  to  see  heir  with  one 
actor  only  '*a  dramatic  action  might  be  introduced, 
continued,  and  concluded,  by  the  speeches  between 
the  choral  eoogt  expmeira  of  the  joy  or  sonow  of 
the  chorus  at  the  Tirfeai  eventi  ef  the  dtama.'' 
Thus  Miiller  oh.x  rves  that  In  the  play  of  Pentheiis, 
supposed  to  have  been  composed  by  Thespis,  a 
single  actor  might  appear  mceeari^y  M Dionysus, 
P.  niheiis,  ft  messenjjer,  Ag;ive  the  mother  of  Pen- 
theuj,  and  in  these  characters  express  designs  and 
intentioni,  «r  idnte  eventi  wbldi  eeaU  aot  be  re- 
presented, as  the  murder  of  Penthcns  by  his 
mother :  by  which  means  he  would  represent  the 
■abslance  of  the  Able  aa  it  appean  in  the  Bacchae 
of  Euripides."    (Miiller,  p.  29;  Bode,  p.  !^7.) 
With  respect  to  the  chara*:ter  of  the  drama  ut 
Tbetpia  tb«i»  has  been  much  doubt :  some  writers, 
and  especially  Bentley  {Phahr.  p.  218),  have 
maintaiued  that  his  plays  were  all  sotyrical  and 
ludicrous,  i.  e.  the  plot  of  them  was  some  story  of 
Bacchus,  the  chorus  cunslsted  principally  of  satyrs, 
ami  the  argument  was  merry  —  an  opinion  indeed 
which  is  supported  by  the  tet  that  in  the  early 
part  of  his  time,  the  satyric  drama  had  not  ac- 
quired a  distinctive  character.    It  may  also  appear 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  statement  (Anatot.  I 'art.  4) 
tbftttl  fivt  the  Tc^gediiiM  nade  tue  of  the  txo- 


ehaic  tetrameter,  as  being  Letter  suited  to  the 
satyrical  and  saltatorial  natore  of  their  pieceiL 
But  perhaps  the  truth  it  that  in  the  cnily  part  of 
liis  career  Thespis  retained  the  satyrical  character 
of  the  older  tragedy,  but  afterwards  inclined  to 
men  terioua  eompotitiam,  which  wottld  afanoet 
obliged  him  to  discard  the  Satyrs  from  his  choruses. 
That  he  did  write  serious  dramas  is  intimated  by 
the  titles  of  tbe  pkye  ascribed  to  Mn,  w  well  aa 
by  the  chamctcr  of  the  f-nrrrPTits  of  Iambic  verse 
quoted  by  Plutarch  as  Im  (Bentley,  PMar.  p. 
214),  and  which  even  if  tfaej  ave  Awgeriea  of 
licraclides  Ponticns,  at  least  prorc  what  was  the 
opinion  of  a  scholar  of  Aristotle  on  the  subject. 
Beside*  the  SMertion  that  S(>pho<les  (Saida%  ms 
vit.)  •wTotc  against  the  chorus  of  Thespis  ooems  to 
sIjow  tluit  there  was  some  similarity  of  ciiaractcr 
between  the  productions  of  tha  two  poets.  (Bode, 
p.  47.)  A  summary  of  the  arguments  in  favour 
of  the  serious  character  of  the  tragedy  of  Thespis 
is  given  by  Welcker  {Nacktrt^,  pp.  257 — 276). 
The  invention  of  the  prologus  and  rnesis  of  tragedy 
a  expression  clearly  in  some  measure  identioU 
with  the  introduction  of  an  actor)  is  also  ascribed 
to  Thespis  by  Aristotle.  iThemitL  p.  382,  ed. 
Dind.)  By  the  former  word  ie  meant  tbe  fint 
speech  of  the  actor  (Aristot.  Pixl.  12),  or  the 
proocmium  with  which  he  opened  the  piece ;  the 
ehonu  then  tangf  tbe  iiist  ode  or  wdpotor,  after 
which  came  the  ^^(t»i  or  dialogue  between  the 
actor  and  the  principal  choreutae.  The  invention 
of  tbia  dialogae  is  alio  allttded  to  in  the  phrase 
Xf'ffQST  8i  ytvoftiyr]i.  {Id.  4.)  It  is  evident  tluit 
the  introduction  of  the  dialogue  must  also  hare 
caused  an  alteration  in  the  arrangement  of  tha 
clionis,  which  could  not  remain  cyclic  or  circular, 
l>ut  mtut  hare  been  drawn  up  in  a  rectangular 
form  ahoat  the  tbyneU  or  altar  of  Bacchus  in 
front  of  the  actor,  who  was  elevated  on  a  platform 
ur  table  {i\f6s),  the  forerunner  of  the  stage.  The 
statement  m  Pollux  (tr.  193>,  that  tlus  was  the 
case  before  Thespis  seems  incorrect.  (Welcker, 
Nacktrag^  p.  2GiJ.)  If  we  are  right  in  our  notion 
of  the  general  character  of  the  Thespian  drama, 
the  phrase  oiiiky  npits  Ai^yvtror,  which  was  cer> 
tainly  used  in  his  time,  was  first  applied  to  his 
plays  at  Athens,  aa  being  unconnected  with  the 
fortunes  of  Dkmysas,  and  as  deriatioas  from  tha 
uiKpol  iiS9ot  Ml  yf\olm  of  bis  piedccenara* 
Plutarch  however  (Symp.  i.  5)  8up|H>ses  that  its 
first  application  was  later:  ho  says  **  when  Phryni- 
ebu  and  Aeeebylna  eontinoed  to  elevate  tragedy 
to  legends  and  tales  of  suiTcri;  (fit  ^vOovs  Koi 
vden  irpoaydvrwy)^  the  people  uussinff  and  regret* 
ting  the  eld  Satyric  dwni,  nid,  What  ie  tWi  to 
Bacchus?  "  llenco  the  expression  was  used  to  sig- 
nify what  was  mal-a-propos,  or  beside  the  qucv 
tion. 

The  reader  may  have  ohsen  ed  that  we  have  not 
noticed  the  lines  of  Horace  {Ar.  I'oct.  "iiti)  : 

"  Dicitur  et  piaustris  vcxisBe  poemata  Thespis, 
Qoae  CMwrent  agerentqae  penmcti  becibilk  am.** 

The  fact  is  that  they  are  founded  on  a  raisconci  p- 
tion  of  tbe  origin  of  the  Attic  trag^'tlr,  and  that  the 
tale  about  tbe  wagons  of  Thespis  probably  arose  out 
of  a  t  1  i  i  I  ^  ion  of  the  wagon  of  the  comedian  Susarion 
with  the  piatform  of  the  TheepiMi  actor.  The  fint 
rcpretentBtioD  of  Tberpic  was  in     c  535.  Hit 

ininii  diate  successors  were  the  .Athenian  Choerihu 

and  PhrynichuL  the  farmer  of  whom  represented 

4d  4 
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pUr!<  ft*  rflrly  as  n.  a  524.  He  it  nid  hy  Suidaa 
to  haw  vvriitca  150  piece*  :  from  ihe  title  of  one 
of  than,  the  "  AIopv,"*  ttt  Mb^ect  Menu  to  hare 
Ixvn  a  legend  of  Attic  origin-  (Faua.  i.  1 4.  §  3  ; 
Dode,  p.  GO.)  That  he  cx<xUed  in  the  Satjric^ 
drama  mnnted  bj  PntioM,  n  indkrted  by  llw 
line  of  an  unknown  author, 

'HrUca  fiir  fioJiXtbt      XoiplXos  iv  lanv^n^, 

a  ;d  if  he  wrote  anything  like  the  number  of  dra- 
mas awribed  to  him,  it  is  also  evident  that  the 
cujitom  of  contending  with  TetnUogiet  msax  have 
been  of  eorlr  origin,  for  there  wttv  only  two  dra- 
matic festivals  during  the  year. 

t*hr>-nichus  was  a  pupil  of  Thespis,  and  gained 
his  firat  victory  in  the  dramatic  contests  B.C  511. 
lu  hit  works,  the  lyric  or  choral  clement  still  pre- 
docniiKit'Ml  oTer  the  dramatic,  and  ke  was  distin- 
gtuihcd  fur  the  sweetness  of  his  melodies,  which 
in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  were  rery 
popular  with  the  admirers  of  the  old  style  of  music 
The  esteem  in  which  his  ainbrosinl  songs"  were 
then  held  is  shown  in  several  passages  of  Aristo- 
phanes (.4fv«,  74K,  Thetm.  164),  and  in  the  line 
(  Viitp.  where  the  dirasts  are  made  to  cbount 
the  old  SidoniaD  sweet  songs  of  Fhrynichus, 

**  Sidonian  "  beiut;  an  allatioQ  to  the  p1.iy  which  he 
trrote  called  the  PhoenitiyM.  The  first  use  of 
female  masks  is  also  attributed  to  him  (Suidas,  m 
r;L),  and  he  so  far  deviated  from  the  general  prac- 
tice of  tbe  Attic  tragedians  as  to  write  a  drama 
on  a  sabject  of  eotempoiary  history,  tht  capture 
of  Milctoa  bgr  the  P«n»iif,lLa4M.  (Ucmd.  tL 

We  now  come  to  the  first  writer  of  Setjricol 
4mbmi«  Pratimu  of  Phliu»,  a  town  not  for  from 
SIcyon,  and  whicli  laid  claim  to  tbu  ioTention  of 
tni^'cdy  as  well  as  comedy.  (Bode,  p.  S6.)  For 
snmc  timi»  previously  t<>  i  -  ;  "  t,  and  probably  as 
early  as  Tnespis,  tragedy  bad  been  gnwluallpr  de- 
porting more  and  more  from  its  old  eharactenstica, 
and  inclining  to  heroic  fables,  to  which  the  chorus 
of  Satyrs  wae  not  a  (it  accompaniment.  But  the 
fun  and  merriment  caused  by  them  were  too  good 
to  be  Imt,  or  displaced  by  the  severe  dignity  of 
the  AeschyK>an  drama.  Aoccmlii^lv  tiie  isatyrical 
dmma,  distinct  from  the  recent  and  dramatic  tra- 
gedy, but  suggested  by  the  sportive  element  of  the 
old  Dithymjub,  wM  founded  by  Piatiaai,  who 
however  appears  to  bare  been  earpMMd  ui  bit  own 
invention  by  Chocrilus.  It  was  always  written  by 
tragedians,  and  generally  three  tnigediee  ood  one 
Satyrieal  piece  were  represented  together,  which  in 
some  instance*  at  least  formed  a  connected  whole, 
coiled  *  tetrmlony  (Ttrpm^tyU),  The  Sa^cnl 
pieee  wu  acted  last,  m  durt  the  wrndt  «  the 
spectators  were  agreeably  relieved  by  a  merry 
aher-piei-e  at  the  cluse  of  an  ^mcit  and  eqgniasirif; 
tragedy.  The  distinguishing  fiaiton  of  tbtt  dRui.a 
was  the  chorus  of  Satyrs,  in  appropriate  dresses 
and  masks,  and  its  subjecta  ■eem  lo  bavo  been 
taken  from  the  Mune  cbtai  of  ^e  advontam  of 
Bacchus  and  of  the  heroes  as  those  of  tragedy  ; 
bat  of  coQiao  tbcj  wcce  oo  treated  and  adocted, 
that  Iho  pfcaenoe  of  rartte  Mityia  wo«dd  aeon  ap- 
rimpriate.   In  their  jokes  and  drollery  and  na'ivet^ 

'  listed  tbe  memment  ef  the  piece  ;  for  the  kings 
1  hcnaa  who  wm  hilfadiwed  mo  thair  com- 


pany were  not  of  neoeseitr  thereby  dirested  of 
their  epic  and  legendary  cliumcter  (Honce,  Jr. 
Poet.  2*2*2,  ipeaka  of  the  "  inoolumi  gravitate 
though  they  vren  obliged  to  conform  to  their  sita- 
ation  and  suffcr  some  diminution  of  dignity,  frm 
their  fXMition.  Hence  Welcker  (MMMnoyt,  pi  331 ) 
obsen-es,  tbe  Satyrical  drama,  which,  so  to  speak, 
was  **  the  Epos  turned  into  prose,  and  interspened 
with  jokes  made  by  tlio  chnruj,'"  is  wtM  apakem  ti 
a  **  pbyful  tragedy "  (a-of^oiMra  rparf^/Sta\ 
being  both  in  form  and  materials  the  same  as  tra- 
gedy. Tbnt  alto  Hone*  {Ar.  FiotL  331  >  aayi : 

ETutire  Icves  indlLrna  Tragoedia  versoa 
Intercrit  Satyris  paulnm  pudibunda  protervis, 

alluding  in  the  fint  line  to  the  mythic  or  epic  ele- 
ment of  the  Satyric  drama,  which  he  calls  Tiagne- 
dia,  and  in  the  second  npnaenting  it  aa  beiag 
rather  ashamed  of  its  oMnpany.  The  scene  was  of 
course  laid  in  tbe  supposed  haunts  of  the  Satyr*, 
as  we  learn  (nm  Vitrariaa  (r.  8):  "  Satyrine 
Bcciuie  onuuitor  arboribus,  montibus  retiqat*^ 
agrestibus  rebus,"  all  in  keeping  with  tbe  incidents 
of  the  pieces,  and  reminding  the  speetator*  ti  the 
old  Dithyramb  and  the  god  Dionysos,  in  whose 
honour  the  dramatic  contests  were  originally  held. 
\Vv  must  however  observe  that  there  were  some 
characters  and  legends,  which  as  not  preserttin/; 
any  serious  or  pathetic  aspects,  were  not  adapted 
f^r  tragedy,  and  therefore  were  nator&lly  appto> 
priated  to  the  Satyric  drama.  Such  were  Sur- 
phus,  Autolycus,  Circe,  Callisto,  Midaa,  Omphale, 
and  the  robber  Skiron.  Hercules  also,  as  be  afw 
pears  in  Aristophanes  (Ramae)  and  the  .\lcestis 
of  Euripides,  was  a  farourito  subject  of  this  drams, 
as  being  no  unfit  companion  for  a  drunken  Silcnat 
and  his  crew.  (Muller,  295.)  Tbe  Odyssee  alia, 
says  Lessing  {Lehen  <U$  Sopioclea,  §  115),  was  in 
general  a  rich  storabooaa  of  tbe  Satyrical  playa ; 
but  though  the  Cyclnpe  of  Euripides,  the  only 
satyrical  play  extant,  was  taken  from  it,  the  lutC 
of  Sat)'ric  pieces  given  by  Welcker  ( A'adfcflnay^  fk 
284 — 322)  hardly  confirms  this  aiaeftion. 

We  ni>w  come  to  tbe  im{x«ff<ementa  made  in 
tragedy  by  Aeschylus,  of  which  Aristotle  (/'ort. 
iv.  §  16)  thus  speaks :  — He  first  added  o  second 
actor  and  diminished  tbe  ports  of  tbo  chorus,  and 
made  the  dialogna  tbe  principal  part  of  the  action  " 
(T&v  \Ayo¥  wpvraywtrr^v  wap€<rmvart).  He 
also  availed  himself  of  the  aid  of  Agatharchiu,  tbe 
scene-painter,  and  inipn>v<^d  tbe  costume  of  his 
actors  by  giving  them  thick-soled  boots  (ift€iTtu\ 
as  well  as  the  masks,  which  be  made  more  ezpreo- 
sive  and  characteristic  Horaea  {Ar.  M^atL  278) 
thiu  alludes  to  hia  improvements  :  — 

**personae  pallaeqac  repertor  boncstae 
Aetcbylnii  eC  inodicia  inrttavit  ^ulpiu  tigni^ 
Et  docuit  magniOBqaa  loqnii  nitiqvn  ootbnxnD  ^ 

Tbe  CTutom  of  contending  with  trilogies  (rpt\oylcu\ 
or  with  thrto  niajt  at  a  tune^  it  aaid  to  have  be«a 
also  intndnced  bybim.  In  bict  be  did  so  mnch  for 
tragedy,  and  so  completely  built  it  up  to  its  tower- 
ing height,"  that  he  waa  ceoaideicd  tho  father  of  h. 
The  subjecta  of  lSbS»  drtaa,  aa  wabave  before  inti- 
mated from  Plutarch,  were  not  connected  with  tbe 
worship  of  IHonysiu ;  but  i»Uwr  with  the  great 
cycle  flit  Hellenic  legend*  and  some  of  tbe  myths 
of  the  Homeric  E}kis.  Accordingly  he  said  of  him- 
self (Athen.  viii.  p.  347^0)  that  bis  dramas  were 
but  scraps  and  fnlgmenlt  fiom  the  gVMit  fonata  of 
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Homer.  Another  instance  of  hit  departure  tram 
the  spirit  and  t«m  of  tlw  old  tragadyvaa  cenoected 

with  Dionystxt,  is  shown  in  his  trpatment  of  thr 
Dithyrunbic  chorua  of  fifty  men^  which  in  his  tri- 
lofor  9t  the  Orestcia  ho  did  aot  llrillg  on  the  stage 
nil  at  onc^",  hut  divided  it  into  flf>r>nnitc  parta  mak- 
ing a  different  set  of  chorentnc  f«>i  «ich  of  the  three 
piecp<>.  (MQller,  ^irmaiu/.)  In  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  Aeschylus  made  use  of  one  of  the  iniprove» 
ments  of  Sophocles,  namely  the  rfnraiyt»vi<rn\iy  or 
third  actor.  This  was  the  finishing  stroke  to  the 
dramatic  element  of  Attic  tragedy,  which  Sopho- 
cles is  said  to  hare  matured  by  further  improve- 
ments in  coetuMic  and  scenc-paintine.  Under  him 
to^edy  aroears  with  Um  of  lublimity  and  stem- 
n«n  tnan  m  the  luuidf  of  Aeschylus,  but  with 
more  of  calm  grandeur  and  quiet  dignity  and  touch- 
xag  incidoit.  His  latter  fjajs  are  the  perfection 
of  tha  Oredan  tn|^  dram,  as  a  wwk  of  art  and 
poetic  composition  in  a  >r  r^ltly  chastened  and 
classic  style,  written  when  as  he  8ay«  of  himself  he 
bad  put  away  the  boyish  pomp  of  Aeschvlos  (-rhv 
Alrrxv^ov  Siatrfiraix<^t  SyKoy)^  and  the  harsh  olv 
acurity  of  his  own  too  great  refinements,  and  at- 
tained to  that  atfla  whidi  he  thought  tba  teat, 
and  most  suited  for  portraying  the  charfictor<i  n>' 
men.  (Plut.  dt  Pro.  V.S.  p.  79,  b.)  The  intm- 
ductkn  «f  tba  third  actor  cnabkd  him  to  do  this 
the  more  cffectnally,  hy  showing  the  principal  cha- 
racter on  ditfcreut  sides  and  under  different  cir- 
Cttmstances,  both  as  excited  by  the  opposition  of 
one  and  dranni  out  by  the  sympathies  of  another. 
[Hisraio,  p.  611.]  Hence  though  the  plays  of 
Sophocl^  are  loqger  thui  those  of  Aeschylus,  still 
there  is  not  n  corresponding  increase  of  actioD,  but 
n  more  perfect  dclmeation  of  character.  Cneon  for 
instance  in  the  Antigone^  and  Ajax  are  more  per- 
fect and  nunately  (kawn  chaiacten  than  any  in 
Aeaehylna  The  part  of  the  elionia  ia,  oo  the  other 
hand,  considerably  diminished  in  his  plays.  Ano- 
ther distioguishiog  feature  in  them  is  their  moral 
aignifteanee  and  eaical  teaehinif.  Theogh  the  dui> 
rafters  in  them  are  taken  fro'i  th^  nld  subjects  of 
national  interest,  still  they  do  not  always  appear 
as  koeea,  er  ahore  the  lefw  of  eonnnon  hiinuuiUy, 
but  in  such  situations  and  under  the  inflncncc  of 
such  motives,  passions,  and  feflings  as  fall  to  the 
let  of  men  in  general ;  lo  that  every  one  may  i»> 
cognise  in  them  some  likeness  of  )iim.<^elf.** 

In  the  hands  of  Euripides  tragedy  deteriorated 
Dot  only  in  dignity,  but  al»o  in  its  moral  and  reli- 
gious significance.  He  introduces  his  b"rf>f"^  )v. 
ragsjuid  Uiltcrs, iuid  busies  them  vvith  petiv  aiLius, 
and  makes  them  speak  the  langxiagc  of  ever^•-dHy 
life.  As  Sophocles  said  of  him  (Arist  Poet.  25), 
he  represented  men  not  as  they  ought  to  be,  but  as 
they  are,  without  any  ideal  greatness  or  poetic 
character  —  thoroughly  prosaic  peraooagee.  His 
dblognes  too  were  little  else  than  the  rhetorical 
and  forensic  language  of  his  day  cleverly  put  into 
Toae :  full  o£  aophistry  and  quibbling  disUocUons. 
One  of  the  peeoliaritaee  of  hii  tngedies  was  the 
upSKoyos,  an  introductory  monologue,  with  which 
some  hero  or  god  opens  the  pUiy,  telling  who  he 
is,  what  is  the  slate  of  affiUn,  tod  what  has  hap- 
]>ened  up  to  the  time  of  his  address,  so  as  to  put 
the  audience  in  poa«es«iuo  of  every  fiict  which  it 
night  he  neeessaiy  for  them  to  know:  a  Tery 
htisincss-likc  proceeding  no  doobi,  but  a  poor  make- 
shift for  artisticnl  skill  The  D&u  ex  machina," 
■lao^  though  net  •lwnj%  io  *  **aod«i^  Mli  Tindke 


dignns,^  was  frequently  employed  by  Euripides  to 
effect  the  dmuumrnt  of  his  pieces.  The  chorus  too 
ri"  longer  discharged  its  proper  and  high  functions 
j  cither  as  a  representative  of  the  feelings  of  unpre- 
judiced observers,  or,  **as  one  of  the  actors,  and  n 
part  of  the  whole,"  joining  in  the  development  of 
the  piece.  Many  of  his  choral  odes  in  fact  are 
but  remotely  connected  in  subject  with  the  action 
of  the  play.  Another  novelty  of  Euripides  was  the 
use  of  the  monodies  **  or  l}'Tical  songs,  in  which 
not  the  choros,  but  the  principal  persons  of  the 
drana,  declare  their  emotions  and  sn&rings.  They 
were  Bmongslthe  most  brilliant  parts  of  his  pieces, 
and  being  sung  by  persons  on  tlu  -tage,  are  some- 
times described  as  ^8al  iarb  amji^f.  (Phot.  Lor. 
S.V.)    Aristophsnes  often  parodied  then,  and 

makes  Kiiri[  ides  Siiy  of  himsflf  {Rnnae,  944),  that 

he  ***  nurtured  tragedy  with  monodies^  introducing 
Cephisophon  **  hia  cuaf  aeler,  lo  aing  cham. 

Euripidca  was  also  the  inventor  of  tngt-eemedy, 

which  not  impn^  ably  suj^ested,  as  it  certainly 
resembled,  the  'IAa^>orpcryf>ota  of  the  Alexandrian 
age,  the  littter  h«ng  a  half-tnigie,  half^oniie  drama, 

or  rather  a  parody  or  travesty  of  tragical  subjects. 
A  specimen  of  the  Euripidcan  tragi-comedy  is  6ttll 
extant  in  the  Alcestis,  acted  &  C.  438,  as  the  last 
of  four  pieces,  and  therefore  as  a  substitnt  '  f  r  n 
Satyrical  drama.  Though  tragic  in  its  ivi:ii\  and 
some  of  its  scenes,  it  has  a  mixture  of  comic  and 
satyric  chaiacteia  (e.  j^  Uerailes)  and  concludes 
happily. 

It  remains  to  make  some  remarlts  on  the  nature 
and  object  of  Greek  tragedy  in  general,  and  on 
the  ports  into  which  it  was  divided.  According 
to  Plato  {Lfg.  viL  p.  817)  the  truest  tragedy  is  an 
imitation  of  the  noblest  and  best  life:  ^imffis 
Tc9  laAkbnvtt  md  iptorov  /Stow.  Aristotle^  do* 
finition  is  more  comprehensive  and  perhaps  p<^rfect. 
**  Tragedy  is  an  imitation  of  an  action  that  i»  im- 
portant (ewovBollBr),  and  entire,  and  of  a  proper 
magnitude.  In  pU-asui-able  lani;u;igf,  by  nitans  of 
action,  not  of  narration,  and  etlectiug  through  ter- 
ror and  pity  the  refinement  and  eorrectien  of  such 
piissions  "  (t)jv  roiouruy  iraOij^dTUP  Ki9ap<riy).  He 
then  adds.  Tragedy  contains  tix  paru  :  the  stor}', 
i,  a.  the  eembuiation  of  incidents  or  plot,  manners, 
expression,  ^o:i?i:'i'"it,  flcr'-niv'-i'!,  -un!  music  (/li'dor 

iroiia).  Of  these  the  story  is  the  principal  part, 
di  s  eloping  the  chantctcr  of  agfnts,  and  being  in 
fact  the  very  soul  of  tragedy.  The  niarmcrs  come 
next,  and  manifest  the  disposition  of  the  speakers. 
The  sentiments  take  the  third  place,  and  compre- 
hend whatever  is  said,  whether  proving  anything, 
or  expressing  some  general  reflection.  Afterwards 
he  adds.  Fables  are  of  two  sort*,  simple  and  com- 
plicated (ot  fiif  awKoi  tH  n  wtwKtyfiiyot),  the 
catastrophe  of  the  former  prod  1  without  a  revo* 
latioD  or  dtioovery,  of  the  lati«:r  with  one  or  both. 
Now  a  reTolntion  (irfpir^reui)  is  a  change  to  the 
n-vi  rse  of  what  is  expected  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  action :  a  discovery  (jiyayy^tois)  is  a  change 
from  known  er  unknown,  happening  hetween  cha* 
meters  whose  happiness  or  unhappiness  forms  the 
catastrophe  of  the  drama.  The  best  sort  of  dis- 
eonrenr  »  accompanied  hy  a  nnnilntion,  as  in  the 
Oediri:-.  AriLr  tlo  ri'^xt  enumerates  the  parts  of 
gmtniUy  (Kard      Tcoifitv)  or  division  in  tragedy : 

,  these  aie^  tha  fnl^goi^  fpiMda»  ende^  and  dMal 
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trmgt ;  th«  last  divided  into  the  parode  and  itaai- 
tnon.  The  ir^Ar)r«r  if  aU  that  part  of  a  trafedv 
vfaick  precede*  the  parote  of  the  ehorat,  i. «.  the 
first  act.  The  i-rtiaSBtw  is  all  the  part  between 
whole  choml  odvs.  The  t^oSos  that  part  which 
has  no  choral  ode  after  iL  Of  th;>  chotml  part  the 
wdp«^m  k  the  first  speech  of  the  whole  chorus  (not 
brokrti  up  into  parts):  the  stasimon  is  without 
aiMparsts  and  trochees.  Theae  two  divisioiiA  w«  r< 
sang  by  all  the  chorrulac  (icmj4  hwdfrmw)^  hut 
the  soogs  00  the  Mase  "  and  tba  HimiM  bj  a 
put  «dy  (ffM  M  «A  T^f  ««P>4t  ttd  k^^un). 
The  mmnrnii,  which  fwtiperiv  neans  a  wailing  for 
the  dend,  was  p  n«TvIIy  used  to  exfcess  strong  ex- 
ctlMsctti.  or  lirt^lj  syninathjr  with  grwf  tad  wir- 
ing, especially  by  Aescnylus.  It  was  common  to 
the  a<-t'>ra  and  a  portion  onlv  of  the  chorus  {xoft/^t 
II  i^fiiwt,  mmf^  JCTpaay  nil  imh  etnirfis)^  whence 
iu  dcrirntive  teouuarut^  is  used  to  designate 
broken  and  interrupted  songs  sung  either  by  indi- 
Tidaal  dMCvutae  or  divisions  of  the  chorxu.  (Mfll> 
I<«r,  f'ttm^m,  p.  R  I.)  Again  the  vd^wSot  was  so 
nam<  d  ai  bc-uig  the  pn«SAge-song  of  the  chorus 
mmg  while  it  was  advancing  to  iti  prsfer  jikm  w 
the  orchestra,  and  therefore  in  anapaestic  or  march- 
ing verse  :  the  rrAatffv,  as  being  cbaonted  b^  the 
rhiinis  when  standing  still  lit  pnp«  pOMiton. 
{Smid.  and  h^tym,  Af'if/n.) 

With  rrspcjct  to  the  t-nds  or  purposes  of  Tragedy, 
AriMod*  allMrves  that  ther  are  best  etTect«l  by 
the  representnlifln  of  a  cnnnge  of  fortune  from 
pTTMpcrity  to  adversity,  ii.i[>y>«;ning  to  a  person 
neither  eminently  virtuoiia  tor  jast*  Mf  yet  in- 
volved in  misfortune  by  delitx'mte  vice  or  villany, 
but  by  some  error  of  human  frailty,  and  that  be 
•bodd  also  lie  a  |>enon  of  high  baau  and  —laaBt 
pmupcrity,  like  Oedipus  or  Th\  o»tf«.  Hence,  he 
«dd«,  Euripides  is  not  censuraLU\  as  is  generally 
supiKksed  ;  for  tmgedies  with  an  unhappy  termina- 
titui  like  his  have  always  the  mnct  tratfie  effect  ; 
and  Kuripidea  is  the  most  tragic  of  all  poets,  i.  e. 
MKceoda  beat  in  prodoctng  pity:  an  expression 
especially  true  of  some  scenes  in  the  Medra.  In 
A<*»chyiua,  the  feelings  of  pity  and  melancholy 
iht'  t<>t  are  generally  excited  by  the  raUtioii  ia 
which  his  heroes  stand  to  destiny.  He  mostly 
represents  them  as  vainly  struggling  against  a 
Umd  but  irresistible  fiite,  to  whose  power  (ac- 
cording to  the  old  Homeric  notion)  even  the  fiilher 
of  gods  and  men  ia  forced  to  yield,  and  it  ia  only 
r>cc;uionallr,as  in  the  splendid  choms  of  the  Eume- 
tiidca  ( -i'l'l)^  that  wc  trace  in  him  any  intimations 
of  a  moral  and  retributive  government  of  the  worid. 
Honcc  there  ia  n  w.xui  of  moral  lessMW  ia  his 
works.  In  Sophocles,  on  the  contrary,  we  see 
indications  of  a  different  tone  of  thought,  and  the 
•operintendcnce  of  ft  directing  and  controlling 
power  is  distinctly  recopntrfd  :  "  the  great  Zeus 
in  heaven,  who  superin tends  and  directs  all  things." 
{.Electr.  1 74 ;  ThirUall,  PhU.  Afus.  vol.  ii.  p.  4V2.) 

Th'*  mnterialaof  Onsek  tngedjr  wen  UieiiAliooaJ 
mjtholt^y, 

*  PrcMuUng  Thebea,  or  Pelopa*  line, 
Or  th«  lak  of  Tnj  divine.** 

The  exceptions  to  this  wel«  the  two  hislwical 
tnt;' <rL.  !»,  the  "  Cipture  of  Miletus,"  by  Phryni- 
clius,  and  the  "  Persians  "  of  Aeschylus  ;  but  they 
boloQK  to  an  early  period  of  the  art  Hence  the 
plot  and  story  of  the  Grecian  tragedy  were  of 
oecessi^  known  to  the  spectators,  a  circumatance 
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which  itmtglf  djatingaiahw  tha  asckat  tB■g^f 
fnn  th*  wiiteis  aiid  «»  wliieh  m  avfaf 'm  Mt 

measure  the  practical  and  quirt  irony  in  the  Ljod- 
ling  of  a  Mhr)«et;  dMcnhed  by  Thirlwidl  </lUL 
Mum.  it  pc  MS,  Suk)  m  m  ihwrtwiirir  Ihi 
tragedy  of  Sophocles. 

The  ftmctioos  of  the  Chocaa  ia  GiedK  Tiafrtir 
w«r«  very  important,  aa  iewrihad  bj  Bioatx  (Ar. 

**  Actnris  partes  chorus  ofBciumque  virile 
Defendat :  neu  quid  mcdioa  interdnat  nctaa. 
Quod  oon  proposite  eimdtieil,et  ha<wt  apta,*ftc 

We  mutt  conceive  of  it,  says  A.  W.  Schlegci,  as 
the  pM«oni6catian  of  the  thoi^ht  inspired  by  At 
represented  nction  ;  in  other  words,  it  oft<^n  ex* 
presses  the  retlectioos  of  a  dispassionate  and  right- 
■mded  spectator,  and  inculcates  the  lesisaM  of  aw- 
ratity  and  rei'ienation  to  the  will  of  beareo,  tssTr^t 
by  the  occurrence  of  the  piece  in  which  it  is  u;- 
11^;^  BMides  this,  the  chorus  enabled  a  poet  u 
produce  an  tiMa^c  of  the**cnunctl  of  eldeta,"  which 
existed  under  the  heroic  govemraenta,  and  osder 
whoae  advice  and  in  whose  waMMi  fhtHMMl 
winces  of  the  Greek  trageoy  geneamlly  art«M. 
This  image  was  the  more  striking  and  vivid,  ma»- 
much  as  the  chorus  was  taken  from  thm  pMfie  al 
Urge,  and  did  not  at  all  dilTcr  frnm  the  npckMuaarv 
and  stature  of  ordinary-  men  ;  so  that  th^  contiast 
or  whtion  between  them  and  tlw  Mian  wm  tte 
same  as  that  of  the  Homeric  Xaoi  and  ftwrrti. 
Lastly,  the  choral  aongs  prodneed  an  a^rreeahl^ 
pause  in  the  action,  breaking  the  piece  into  parts, 
while  they  prraented  to  the  tpedatcr  a  T^TicaJ 
and  musical  expreasion  of  his  own  eohtttuus,  sr 
•OKgested  to  him  lof\y  tbooghta  and  ffmH  Mfs- 
roents.  As  .Schl^l  sajrs,  the  chorus  was  the 
spectator  idealised.  With  respect  to  the  noi&brr 
of  the  chorus,  Mtlller  ( f.it.  ef  Gretee^  ZOO)  think* 
that  out  of  the  dithyrambic  choms  of  50  n  ctrad- 
rangiilar  chonu  of  48  persons  was  nm  tamu-^ 
and  that  this  was  divided  into  sets  of  12,  o«»e  ("t 
each  play  of  a  tetmloge  ;  but  in  the  time  of 
phocles,  the  tragic  choms  amomrted  to  15,  a 
nonbor  wUsh  the  aacMBt  gnanariMa  always 
prMupposc  in  speaking  of  its  arrangnsnenta,  thoogh 
it  might  be  that  the  form  of  the  Aeschylean  tra- 
gedy afterwards  becwu  ntmolete. 

The  preceding  account  should  be  read  in  comtcc- 
tion  with  the  articles  CuoRca,  Diokybia,  Uxsraio, 
and  Thkatkum. 

The  expUoiatMB  «f  the  IsUewiBf  jknam  Mf 
be  useful. 

n<yttxo/i4yiyia ;       word  was  aaed  m.  «Meef 

a  fourth  actor  appearing  on  the  stage  ;  probably 
because  the  choragus  was  required  to  be  aa 
eiYro  expense  in  supplvirn.'  him  with  coatUMylkc; 
sometimes  actors  so  called  spoke,  as  the  cbamrt^ 
of  Pybdcs  does  (Aesch.  Cho^  SHO—l^Ij; 
sometimes  they  want  mtoib 

Tiapaaiehnor :  this  phrase  was  used  when  ei><* 
of  the  choreutae  spoke  in  song,  instead  of  a  founh 
ni  tor,  probably  nev  or  behind  the  nirlr  sri-fa 
nofr^yop^ifuera  were  Toi«s  off  the  sxnsc,  and  ret 
seen,  as  the  firogs  in  the  Ranae.  (Pollux,  iv.  : 
Schol.  m  Aritkfk,  IIS.) 

nap«ix«»p^futra^  persons  who  came  forward  hot 
once,  something  like  the  wpiawa  vpororudi,  or 
hilrodiclMy  persons  who  opto  a  drama  and  aevcr 
appetir  i^in  ;  as  the  watchman  in  the  A  c7tmfT"< 
non,  and  Poljdorus  in  the  Uecuba.    Terence  ai») 
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freqoentl/  uses  the  penooa  pcototiai.  (Dooat. 

The  iixoptcL  was  a  double  chorus,  formed  of  the 
cboniMt  of  two  separate  olayt :  thus  nt  the  end 
of  the  EmenidM  of  Aeocoylus  the  FtafiM  of  one 
play  and  the  fcetal  train  of  another  come  on  the 
stage  together.  (MUUer,  LUerat,  (fee.  p.  SOO.) 

The  friocipal  modem  wriltn  on  the  Greek 
Tragedy  are  TnentioiKHi  in  the  course  rif  ihn  article. 
The  reader  may  also  consult  \Vach8nuith,  vol.  ii. 
pi  ii.  pp.  467,  421 ;  Gruppe,  A  riadme.  Die  Tragi$eke 
Kutut  der  Grieehen  in  ihrer  KntmcMum/  und  in 
ikrtm  ZmmtmmmAamffe  mit  ikr  Vdktpoesie,  Berl. 
1834  ;  Afuseum  CrUiatm^  toI.  ii.  p.  69,&c.  ;  Cop- 
lestfln,  PradecHtmet  Aeademicae  :  Schneider,  Urker 
das  AUische  neatertctten^  an  exceedingly  Taluable 
book. 

2.  Roman.   The  tnwedy  of  the  Romaoa  was, 
for  the  most  part,  an  {mitatfon  of,  or  nther  a  bor- 
rowing from,  the  Greek,  the  more  impcrfrct  and 
noDataxal,  aa  the  constraction  of  the  Roman 
tbewm  afforded  no  appropriate  place  for  the 
chorus,  which  was  therefore  ohliped  to  appear  ott 
the  stage,  instead  of  in  the  orchestra.   The  firft 
tragic  (wet  and  act0ratRoiM(G«11iQa,iac{.  17)waa 
Livius  Andronicus,  a  Greek  hy  Lirlli,  who  heprnn 
to  exhibit  in  B.  c.  240.    From  the  occouat  in 
JArj  (vii.  3),  it  moid  taen  tfaat  in  his  monodies 
(or  the  lyrica!  parts  snnfr,  not  hr  a  chorus,  but  liy 
one  person ),  it  was  ciutoinary  to  »epamte  the  siiig- 
iiw  nDin  tiM  mimetic  dancing,  leaving  the  latter 
only  to  the  aetor,  while  the  siii^iup  was  performed 
by  a  boy  placed  near  the  llulc-piayer  (auk  ti/jt- 
cifMtm) ;  so  that  the  diakigM  only  (dimrbia)  was 
left  to  be  spoken  hy  the  ncfors.    One  of  the  plays 
written  by  him  woji  an  "Andromeda      and  he 
•bo  nsdea  Latin  prose  translation  of  the  Odyssce. 
The  next  tragic  poet  at  Rome  wal  Kaevius,  who 
buw«vcr  appears  to  have  written  comedies  as  welt 
ns  trngrdies  (llieron.  in  Emeb.  O/ymp,  144.  3), 
and  a  hiativy  of  the  6nt  Punk  war :  ao  that  the 
writing  of  tragedies  was  not  a  distinct  profession 
nt  Home,  as  at  Athens.    An  "  Alcestis  "  semis  to 
have  beeo  written  by  him.   To  the  same  epoch  as 
litha  Andrenieos,  and  Naevins,  belongs  Ennius, 
who  resi'inbled  the  latter  in  being  an  epic  poet  aa 
well  as  a  tni^dian.   Amount  the  plays  written 
Vjr  Urn  an  menttoBcd,  a  Medea,  an  Ajax,  a 
I'hocnissae,  an  Iphigenin,  nn  Andromache,  and  a 
Hecuba.   The  metre  ustd  by  him  and  Naevius 
was  iambic  «r  tioehaio  in  dm  dialogne,  and  ani^ 
p.ie-,ticfor  the  lyrical  prts.  (Gollius,  xi.  4.)  The 
next  distinguished  tmgediait  wtu  Pacuvius,  a 
nephew  of  Kanius,  and  a  pointer  also.    His  style 
w.ia  more  remarkalile  for  spirit  and  vigour  of  ex- 
pression tiian  polish  or  retineiiu^ut,  a  deticicncy 
attribntable  to  his  age  and  provincial  origin,  as  he 
was  Iwm  at  Brundi^Mim.    Among  his  plays  occur 
lui  Antiupe,  a  Chryse?,  and  a  Dulore^tes  (Quintil. 
X.  1  ;  Cicero,  Orat.  iii.  39),  and  his  tragedies 
found  admirers  even  in  the  time  of  Perbius  (i. 
77y»    Cicero  (L  e.)  quotes  from  him  a  spirited 
tnuHJation  of  the  concluding  lines  of  tho  Prome- 
theus Vinctus  of  Aeschylus.    Attios  or  Accius 
the  younger  was  jtmior  to  Pacnvius  by  about  fifty 
years.    His  earlier  plays  were,  as  he  himself  ad- 
mitted, harsh  and  obsoiro  (OeUias,  ziii  2) ;  but 
his  style  probably  altered  with  increming  years. 
Many  fragments  of  his  plays  occur  in  Cicero  and 
the  Latin  grammarians^  Diomedca,  Nonios.  and 
Vam.  lie  wm  ■!•»  a  m&or  of  mab  la  muar 


meter  verses.  (Mocrob.  iktt.  i.  7.)  The  live  poets 
■MstioBod  abovo  bcbng  to  the  sailier  opodi  of 

Roman  tragedy,  in  which  little  was  writt<'n  hut 
translatious  and  imitations  of  the  Greek,  with  oc- 
casional inseitisM  of  original  matter.  How  thej 
imitated  the  stnicture  nf  thr  rh^  ri!  odes  is  doubt- 
ful, perhap  they  never  atlompu^^d  it.  Einiiuj, 
Pscuvius,  and  Accius  arc  contrasted  by  Cicero 
(</c  Orat.  iii.  7),  with  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides  ;  aud  of  the  two  laiit  Quintilian  (x.  1. 
§  97)  says,  **  Virinm  Aodo  plus  tribuitur  ;  Pacu- 
vinm  vidori  doetioNBy  qui  am  docti  affisctanti 
volunt.** 

In  the  age  of  Augustus  the  writing  of  tragedies, 
whether  on^iaal  or  imitations,  seems  to  have  beea 
quite  a  fiubionable  occnpation.  The  emperor  him- 
self attempted  an  Ajax,  but  did  not  succeed  ;  and 
when  bis  friends  asked  him,  **  Quidnam  Ajax 
ageretf  **  his  reply  was  Ajacom  snum  in  spongiam 
incubuisse."  (Suet  ^i^.  85.)  On,  if  il  c^  prin- 
cipal tcwedians  of  this  epoch  was  Aiinius  Pollieu 
to  wlMiB  the  lino  (Viig.  Mdog.  TiiL  10) 

**  Sola  Sophodeo  taa  canniaa  digna  oottnitno^** 

ii  snpfposed  to  apply:  ho  silio  excelled  in  other 

liteniry  accompllshment.i.  (Hor.  Airin.  ii.  1.)  Ovid 
(7r(«<.  ii.  656)  aUo  wrote  a  tragedy,  of  which 
Quintilian  (x.  1. 1  98)  says,  **0^ii  Modea  ri- 
detur  mihi  ostenderi^,  .u.int'im  illc  vir  praestaro 
potuerit  si  ingenio  suo  tcniperaro  quam  indulgero 
maluisset.^  H  is  armomm  judicium  **  {Metamor, 
xiii.)  botwiK>n  Ajax  and  Ulysses,  on  which  Pacn- 
vius and  Accius  al&o  wrote  dramas,  provM  that 
he  might  have  rivalled  Euripides  in  rfaotorioal 
nkill.  Quintilian  also  says  of  Yarius,  who  was 
distinguished  in  epic  as  well  as  tragic  poetry  (Hor. 
Canw.  i.  6,  Ar.  Pot  t  .55 ;  Taot  LHal.  xii.  i),  that 
his  Thyestes  might  be  compared  with  any  of  the 
Orei-k  tragedies.  Some  fragments  of  this  Thyestes 
are  extant,  but  wo  have  no  other  remains  of  tim 
tragedy  of  the  Augustan  age.  The  Iom  perhaps  is 
not  gr  at  ;  for  the  want  of  a  national  and  indi- 
genous mytholt^y  must  have  disabled  the  Roman 
poets  from  producing  any  original  counteraarts  of 
tho  Oroek  tragedy ;  besides  which,  in  tne  later 

days  of  the  republic,  ruid  under  the  empire,  the 
Roman  people  were  too  fond  of  gladiatorial  shows, 
and  bciiBi>ngbt8,  and  gorgeous  spectacles,  to  en- 
courage the  drama.  Mon  ovi-r,  it  is  also  manifc.'.t 
that  a  tragedy  like  that  of  the  Greeks  could  uut 
hatro  flooiwied  trader  a  despotism. 

The  inly  complete  Roman  tragedies  that  have 
come  down  to  us  me  the  ten  attributed  to  the 
philosopbor  Seneca.  But  whether  he  wrote  any 
of  them  or  not  is  a  disputed  point.  It  i.s  agreed 
that  they  are  not  all  from  the  same  hand,  aiid  it 
It  dottbml  whether  they  are  all  of  the  same  ago 
even.  In  one  of  them,  the  Medea,  the  author 
made  his  heroine  kill  her  children  on  the  fctage, 
**  coram  popolo,''*  in  spite  of  the  precept  of  Horace. 
Schlegel  (Leci.  viii.)  thus  speaks  of  them :  **  To 
whatever  age  they  belong,  they  are  beyond  de- 
scription bombastic  and  frigid,  uttcriy  unnatuml  in 
character  and  action,  and  full  of  the  most  revel  tine 
violations  of  propriety,  and  barren  of  all  theatricta 
effect  With  the  old  Grecian  tragedies  they  have 
nothing  in  common  bat  the  name,  tho  exterior 
form,  and  the  matter.  Their  persons  ars  neiUier 
ide.il  nor  real  men,  but  mi.vshajX'n  u'ianls  of  puji- 

Ipets,  and  the  wire  that  moves  them  is  at  one  time 
M  MMatwMil  licMMm.  Oft  anather  a  aiBf 
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VniMtaTml,  wMcli  no  atrocity  of  piiilt  ean  »pp«L" 
Still  Uiey  have  had  •dmucn :  UeiuMMt  mUm  the 
Hippol^  diniw,**  ami  ftdtn  tlw  TMm  to 
the  llMuba  of  Kun|.I.l<?«:  trtn  Rarin.-  ha«  bor- 
nwd  tma  the  Hippolytua  m  his  Fbedre. 

on  iubjccti  taken  fr.^n  thoir  nntioiiAl  hi'torv. 
i'acuviiu,  «.  a.  wroto  «  J'amliu^  L.  Acciui  a  ^rrwte* 
and  a  iXWw.  (Cio.  A  193.)  Cmliaa  Ma- 
trrniu,  ali»o  :»  ill«tinjui«h«!  omtar  in  th<'  rriw'n  of 
Uomitiaa,  wrote  a  Datmhiaf  and  a  Cato,  the  laiur 
ef  wfMt  pew  uHmtt  to  iIm  fvlan  af  Aa  alatc 

(  f,,t>n!i<tm  anim'm  t-findxt,  Tru  it  fiiil.  1  ;  Lang. 

I M*^  7nM.  HomoM,  p.  U ).  The  fragroenu  ot  the 
l\yt^  ef  Variw  an  gHw  bf  BolkiMi  AmI 

Ao/.  fVnjy.  p.  t  R»  W.J 

TRA'OULA.  [HjkBTA,p.589,a.) 
TRANSATTIO  IN  VI^  (Actio,  p.  11, a.) 
TRA'NSFIOA.  fDaRifHTi.li.) 
TRA>'STRA.  (N*ria»jp.788.a.l 
TRANSVB'CTIOB'QUITIFM.  [BatnTMLl 
TKATMATOS  EK  IMIONOI-XS  (IHAPHK 
(r^vyurros  Ik  wpamias  ypa^).    Our  priud{ial 
iaromtatiMi  napectiiv  thtt  aetioa  b  toivad  fnm 

wtpl  rpti&fUST9»  dK  irpardar,  UuMf  h  they  du  not 
•uppljr  a«  iHtk  »any  portievlara.  It  appeara, 
howevrr,  that  tbii  ai  tiv.n  <  r.iil<5  not  }»■  l.M:i.'tit  liy 
My  pcCTOQ  who  bad  been  wouniied  ur  asuaulted 
hw  another,  bat  iStmX  it  waa  MCSMarj  to  prore  that 
lli.Ti-  ha>!  Ix  '  I)  a:i  iiittMilinti  to  inunl.T  tht-  {xnun 
who  bad  boea  wounded  }  ooucqucntly  the  wp6imti 
cMUNtod  in  Mcli  aa  hrtMtian.   0mm  oTtUa  kiad 

xrcTv  hn>ui;1it  l«-f'irf  tlic  An'inpa;,ni!4  :  if  th<»  ac- 
dued  wa»  found  guiltr,  he  was  exiled  from  the 
atoto  and  hit  propertj  cttdiMatod.  (Compare  I>ein. 
e.  Ahsff>er.  6-J7.  2-2,  r.  fh>':>t.  lOin.  n,  A.  s,  !.. 

270,  &  <  Jf«.  440,  UOK  ;  Lya  c.  Atdoe. 
B.  212 ;  Loeiaa,  Tlmm,  46  ;  PoUox,  viiL  40 1 
Mrirr.  .it!  Pn>c.  p.  314.1 

THESSIS.    £Ae,|».  I4l.a.] 

TRESVIRI.  [TunrMViAL] 

TRIA'RIt  [ExBMiTtii» jf, 4M-497*  601, 

TRl'RULA  or  TRfBULUM  (T^ttlAat),  • 

com-dm]7,  con^isiini.'  nf  a  thick  ami  poniirnm* 
w«K>den  board,  which  wai  armed  uudemcath  with 
piccea  of  irai  ar  sharp  ibt«  and  drawn  «w«r  A* 
com  hy  ayoki'  I'f  nxrii,  fitlior  the  driver  or  a  hra^T 
wcitffat  )H>ing  placed  upon  it,  for  the  purpose  of  le- 
panitin?  the  grniM  and  cnttinf  the  ftrair.  (Varro^ 
«/«•  /i,  /i'«>/.  1.  :>2;  Ovid,  ^fr^.  xiii.  803  ;  Plin.  ff. 
N.  zviii.  ^  ;  Longut,  iii.  3'i  {  firandi,  AnaL  ii. 
215  ;  Arao^  i.  Jt.)  Tofcthrr  with  tlM  ArdMa  an* 
other  kiml  "f  'Im^',  rail,  il  fmln,  waA  also  snme- 
tuaetused,  which  it  it  probable  was  either  entirely 
af  Moaa  or  aade  of  cka  tmak  af  a  traa  (Vlrg. 
€horp.  i.  1  fi4  ;  Servius,  ad  Ir^.  :  QyA.  -tf  /?<•  liu-i. 
iL  21.)  These  instnuaents  are  ttill  used  in  Greece, 
Asia  Minor.  Oaotq^  and  Syria,  and  ara  described 

by  Tari>>u*  (niv.  ili  r«  in  thi>.s.>  ruuiitrii  *,  but  more 
e^iecialh'  by  Paul  Lucas  (  i'ojfaget  ^ol*  >•  p>  182), 
Sir  R.  K.  Porter  (TVaedh,  iraL  i    153),  Jackaon 

{J,Hrn.y  frviH  Lxlli,  j..  2lfT),  and  C.  Fellow.H, 
(Jusrau/,  {».  70, 333).  The  corn  is  threshed  upon 
a  cimilar  mar  (arsa,  lAsiaX  etther  pavad^  nade 
of  hardt'nrd  clay,  or  of  tho  natural  n:»c'c.  It  is  first 
heaped  in  the  centre,  and  a  person  is  constantly 
aeettjpied  ia  thnwiof  the  siMavw  aader  the  drag 
as  the  oxen  ^n  v  it  round.  liUcas  and  I'Vllows 
have  given  prints  representing  the  tribola  as  now 


TRIBUNUa. 

ii»fd  in  the  East.  The  verh  trtfmltve  {CtHt^dtMB 
HuM.  23),  and  the  verbal  notttt  Inimltstio  wtn  ap- 

genermL  f  J.  T  } 

TRI'DULUS  {rpktoKBt\  a  caltrop,  alao  ca&«d 
mmrm.  (VaL  Max.  iii  7.  §2  ;  Curt.  iv.  IS.  $  3C.) 
W hen  a  place  was         with  troopa,  the  one  party 

ciidoavourcd  to  iin^tedo  the  cavalry  of  tl» 
party  either  by  throwing  before  tbem  cal 
which  nccesjarily  Lit  with  one  of  their  ftnr  i 
poiuts  turned  upward*,  or  by  boryini;  tbe  cal- 
trops  with  one  point  at  the  sur&cc  of  the  gmud. 


yfnih.  Grttrr.  Y>.  311.)  The  anncTrd  wrVH*nit  i* 
taken  ihim  a  bronse  caltrop  figured  bj  CajiM 
{HfTH^H,  iv.  pi.  98).  fj.  T.] 

TKIUr'NAL  a  nii*<^d  p!atf..r:n,  or,  to 

use  the  term  adopted  fnmi  tbe  French,  thbuae,  oa 
whteli  tbe  piaetar  and  jndiees  wt  In  tha  Bhwifiei. 
It  i*  dr.vcrilx  d  nndor  Ha-ii  u  a  fp.  IH.T). 

There  was  a  tribunal  in  tbe  camp,  whidi  was 
j^eneralljr  lenaed  of  tvr(  bat  tooietinMa,  in  a  stu^ 

ti'inarv  rainji.  of  jtono,  from  which  the  l''^!"' 
addressed  the  soldiers,  and  where  the  consul  sad 
trlbnBM  of  the  Mldieta  adamiistend  jt 


When  the  ;/cn<'raI  .iddnv-^'cd  the  nnny  from  t^■- 
trilranal,  the  standards  were  ^ihuited  in  front  of  is, 
and  the  amy  plaeed  nimd  tt  in  erder.    The  mt- 

drrsH  its«  lf         rallrd  A^ti>niti-\  (T^it.  Ais^dlj 

Lipsiut,  <k  Miiit,  Horn.  iv.  9  ;  Castaa,) 
A  InlnuHil  was  sonetinMa  erected  n  honoai  of  a 

decfiixd  itii|>cnitor,  a.*,  f  t  example,  the  one  mi*'  1 
to  the  meaiory  of  Ucmianicus.  (TadL  A hmoL  ii.  8^) 
Pliny  (//.  M  xri.  1)  applies  the  teim  t»  cvk 
bankni.-nt4  against  the  sea.  [P.  S  ] 

TRIBU'NU&  This  word  seems  onffinaUy  to 
have  ladicatod  as  oAeer  connectod  with  a  toibe 
(triftun'),  i>r  who  represt  ntt  d  a  tril>c  fi>r  cert.aiii  pr:r- 
poses  i  and  this  is  indeed  the  character  of  the 


designated  by  it  in  the  eaiticst 
times  of  Rome,  and  may  \>v  trared  in  the  later 
offioees  of  this  name.  We  subjoin  an  account  «f 
an  the  Renaa  eifieers  known  ander  this  nana. 

1.  TrIIU  NKs  nFTHKTMRKE  .^NTITVT  TRTBtS. 

At  the  time  when  all  the  Roman  citizens  were 
eontdned  in  ^  thvM  tribes  of  the  R«Biiea,TltiHft 

1  and  LncereB,  each  of  them  vras  headed  by  a  tribane 
I  (^•'^XO't  Dionya  iL  7}  Dig.  1.  tit.  2L  a.2L.  §20; 
I  Serr.  ad  Am,  t.  560),  and  thcM  thrsa  tribmes 

represented  their  respective  lrib»?s  In  all  civil,  r  ';- 
gious,  and  military  aSun ;  that  is  to  saj,  thej 
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in  the  city  ihe  magistrates  of  their  tribes,  and 
poftnned  tlie  sacra  on  their  bebaM^  and  in  times 
of  war  tber  were  their  mililary  commanders,  (Liv. 
i.  59;  Diouys.  ii.  64  ;  Varro,  dc  Liny.  Lot.  v.  Ul.) 
Niebuhr  {HitL  JtHRe,  i.  p.  331)  supposes  that 
the  tr^kimus  oe/enns  wu  the  tribune  of  the  Ramnes, 
the  oldest  and  noblMt  among  the  three  tribes,  and 
in  this  opinion  be  is  followed  by  G<ittling  {Oetch. 
d.  J^im,  Staaftwif,  p.  166),  though  it  is  in  direct 
contnuliction  to  Dionysnis  (il  18)  and  Pooiponius 
{fie  Orvj.  Jur.  Dijr.  1.  lit.  ~.  2  ^  1  j\  according 
to  whom  the  tribonus  oelenim  was  tlie  commander 
of  tbe  wfcsw,  dMS  )mf(%  iMdy-guard,  a  atatament 
which  is  rejected  by  Niebuhr  without  his  being 
aufpoited  by  any  ancient  authority,  except  that 
Dionyriiia  in  mm  pMsafe  (iL  64)  vaguely  speaks 
of  trihuni  celerura  in  the  plural.  That  however 
the  tributtos  celerum  was  really  distinct  firom  the 
three  tribuMt  of  the  tfibea,  is  aeknowladfed  br 
Niebuhr  himself  in  a  subscqtirnt  part  of  his  work 
(iii.  41).  In  what  manner  the  tritiuuus  celerum 
WM  ftpipMBtdl  is  anccrtain,  but  notwithstanding 
the  statement  of  Dii>nysius,  that  T;ir<iuinius  Su- 
pcrbus  gave  thiji  oHicc  to  L.  Junius  lirutus,  it  is 
much  non  probable  that  he  was  elected  by  the 
tribes  or  cnriac  ;  for  we  find  that  when  the  im- 
perium  was  to  be  cniiferri>d  upon  the  king,  the 
eamiita  wen  held  under  the  {tn'sidoncy  of  the  tri- 
bwnis  oeleram,  and  in  the  alMcnce  of  the  kii^,  to 
whom  this  officer  was  next  in  rank,  he  convoked 
the  comitia:  it  was  in  an  assenihly  of  this  kind 
that  firtttos  |Hvposed  to  denrive  Tarquinius  of  the 
imperiom.  (Lir.  L  69.)  A  biw  paned  under  the 
presidency  of  the  tribunus  ccknun  was  called  a 
Aar  iribmieia^  to  distinguish  it  from  one  passed 
under  the  preaidcncy  of  the  king.  [Lsx  RioiA.] 
The  tribunes  of  the  three  ancient  tribes  ceased  to 
be  appointed  when  these  tribes  themselves  ceased 
to  eadat  as  politiad  bodiea,  wad  when  the  Mtridaai 
became  incorporated  in  t):r  ]nr:\\  tribet  ei  SerriM 
Tuilius.    [TatBtrs  (Human).] 

3.  TmnnNss  or  tub  Sanvuff  tribrs.  When 
fvTvitis  Tuilius  diviJi.d  the  ooramonnlty  into  thirty 
local  tribes,  we  agaiu  iind  that  at  th<-  head  uf  each 
of  these  tribes  there  was  a  tribune,  whom  Dionysius 
calls  4>vKapxo'',  I'J^p  those  of  the  pa'ruian  tribes. 
(Dionys.  iv.  14.)  He  rocntionfl  them  oniy  i;;  connec- 
tion with  the  city  tribes,  but  there  mn  be  no  doubt 
that  each  of  the  rustic  tribes  was  likewise  headed 
by  a  tribune.  The  duties  of  these  tribunes,  who 
Wtn  irilhoat  denlM  the  roost  distinguished  pcr- 
■ons  in  their  res|iective  districts,  appear  to  Jiaiw 
consisted  at  first  in  keeping  a  register  of  the  in- 
habitants in  each  district  and  of  their  property, 
for  purposes  of  taxation  and  for  levying  the  troops 
for  the  amlee.   When  sobeequenlly  the  Kenan 

p<")ple  became  exempted  from  taxes,  the  main  part 

of  their  business  was  taken  from  than,  but  they 
•till  eontmned  to  exist  Niebuhr  (L  p.  421)  sup- 
poses that  the  trihuni  armri!,  who  occur  down  to 
the  end  of  the  republic,  were  only  the  stwcessors  of 
the  tribunes  of  the  tribea.  Vano  (d»  lA^.  LaL 
y\.  86)  speaks  of  eitraiore.^  •  ^;rnr/»;  frt&iiwn,a  name 
by  which  he  probably  means  the  tribunes  of  the 
tribes.  When  in  the  year  406  B.C.  the  custom 
of  givin?  {lay  (tJi/t^^n-Ii'im}  to  the  soldiers  was  in- 
troduced, eacli  of  the  tribuni  acrarii  had  to  collect 
th(>  Uributitm  in  his  own  tribe,  and  with  it  to  p.-iy 
the  soldiers  (Varro.  (fc  f.imj.  f^it.  v.  1(>1),  and  in 
case  they  did  nut  lultil  this  duty,  the  toldiera  bod 

the  i%bt  of  pignoffii  ctpie  agaiait  than.  (Cate^ 
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ap.  Gcfl.  vii.  10.)  In  later  times  their  duties  ap> 
pear  to  have  Wen  confined  to  ediecting  the  tiibn. 
turn,  which  they  made  orcr  to  the  military  qtues- 
tors  who  paid  the  soldiers^  [Quaestor.]  The 
lex  Aurdia  (70  &  c.)  nilled  the  trihuni  aerarii  to 
the  exercise  of  judicial  functions,  along  with  the 
senators  and  equites,  as  these  tribunes  represented 
the  body  of  the  most  respectable  citisens.  (Orelli, 
Oaom.  7\tU,  uL  n.  142 ;  Apuan,  BdL  Civ.  iii. 
23.)  Bat  of  Ihia  dSstinetioii  thej  were  subse- 
quently deprived  hgr  JbUm  Gmmt*  (Suet  Cbes. 

8.  TuBtmr  nsnnu  The  ancient  tribunea  of 

the  plebeian  tribes  had  undoubtedly  the  right  of 
conToking  the  meetings  of  their  tribes,  and  of  main- 
taining the  privileges  granted  to  them  bf  kii^ 
Scrvius  and  subsequently  by  the  Valerian  laws. 
But  this  protection  was  veiy  inadequate  a^iinst 
tiie  hiMtiable  ambitiosi  and  utnrpntione  w  the 
patricians.  When  the  plebeians,  impovi  rished  by 
long  wcu^s  and  cruelly  oppressed  by  the  patricians, 
at  last  seceded  in  the  year  494  B.  c.  to  the  Mens 
Sacer,  the  jjatricians  were  obliged  to  grant  to  the 
plebeians  the  right  of  appointing  tribunes  (trU^mni 
pUbia)  with  more  efficient  power*  to  protect  their 
own  order  than  those  which  were  ponses^-eH  >«v  the 
heads  of  the  tribes.  The  ]iurpu«e  for  which  thc»y 
were  appointed  was  only  to  afford  protection  against 
any  abuse  on  the  part  of  the  patrician  Tnagistrates  ; 
and  that  they  might  be  able  to  afford  such  jtn.trc- 
tion,  their  persons  were  declared  sacred  and  invio- 
lable, and  it  wae  iwieed  that  whoerer  acted  against 
this  inviolabilitjriliettld  be  an  outlaw,  and  that  his 
property  should  be  forfaited  to  the  temple  of  Ceres. 
(Liv.  ii.  33  ;  Dionyi.  vi.  89.)  This  decree  seems 
to  contain  evidence  that  the  bendi  of  the  tribes  in 
their  attempts  jirotect  mcnibera  of  their  own 
order  had  been  subject  themselves  to  insult  and 
maltreatment;  and  that atnibr  things  eecurred  even 
after  the  sanctity  of  the  tribunes  was  established  by 
treaty,  may  be  inferred  from  the  £sct,  that,  some  time 
after  the  triboncihip  was  instituted,  heavy  panbb>> 
ments  were  again  enacted  against  those,  who  should 
venture  to  annoy  a  tribune  when  be  was  making  a 
proposition  to  the  n.<g«mbly  ef  the  tribes.  The  law 
by  which  these  punishments  were  enacted  ordained 
that  uu  one  should  oppose  or  interrupt  a  tribune 
while  addressing  the  people,  and  that  whoever 
should  act  contrary  to  this  ordinance  should  give 
bail  to  the  tribimes  for  the  jiayment  of  whatever 
fine  they  should  affix  to  his  ott<'nce  in  arraigning 
him  before  the  comnuHtalty :  if  he  refused  to  give 
bail,  bis  life  and  property  were  forfeited.  (Dionys. 
vii.  17.)  It  should  however  be  observed  that  this 
law  belongs  to  a  later  date  dum  that  assigned  to  it 
by  Dionysius,  as  has  been  shown  by  Niebuhr  (ii, 
p.  98) ;  it  was  in  all  prnl»ability  made  only  a  short 
time  before  its  first  opplicatioo  in  461  b.  c.  in  the 
caae  of  Caeao  QninetSns.  (IJv.  til  IS.)  The  tri- 
buncs  were  thus  enabled  to  afford  protection  to  any 
one  who  appealed  to  the  assembly  of  the  common- 
alty, or  required  any  other  aasjatnea.  They  wei» 
esBeiitially  the  representttives  and  the  organs  of 
the  plebeian  order,  and  their  sphere  of  action  was 
the  oomitia  tributa.  With  the  patricians  and  their 
comitia  ther  had  nothing  to  do.  The  tribunes 
themselves  however  were  not  judges  and  could  in- 
flict no  imatshmenu  (Gellius,  xiii.  12),  but  could 
only  propose  the  imposition  of  a  fine  to  the  mm- 
moiuilty  {muilam  imgtm).     The  tribunes  were 

thai  ia  their  engin  only  •  pratediiv  M^^stM^  of 
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tb«  ptrlMS  bot  in  ihe  course  of  liinr  xho'.r 
iMMMed  t0  MKk  ft  difiw  UuU  it  HiTpMiod  that 
«r  aH  atW  wgiitntei^  and  th*  trfli— w  th«i« 

M  Nif'lmhr  (i.  p.  fTl  4 1  r^^marku,  h(-rani«"  h  mn- 
fiMntcj  for  the  wbuU  Uoauui  people  in  oppotition 
to  tike  MWitt  nd  ikm  oIlgMcliMl  «MMM*i  fai 
g»  Ill-nil,  ahlii'iijli  thi-y  h.id  nolMnj^  to  do  with 
iko  adjnisktntioo  or  the  soTenuDcnt.  Daru^ 
tha  IftMiir  pfviod  of  iIm  iviwdIm  tlui^  bsoHnv  IBnw 
lynm!»,  ami  Ni'-lmlir  iustly  c«injv\r<)«  tlifir  ciinc^'.', 
Mcb  u  it  «M  io  l»t«  timet,  to  lh»  oatioDftl  con- 
v*fittaa  of  Pnuiet  dnring  tkt  finl  WTolBtim  Bet 
lH'tvvitli»i,ii,iiiriL'  the  k'H'Ot  and  imnirrou*  abuse* 
wliicl)  were  made  of  ike  trilMnttian  power  by  is* 
dii  idaalt,  the  ^[[rNitMt  MaMilma  aiid  ataiMMNfi 

cuiif      th;>t  th>-  u'-  .-ttn.  -^  of  It.:Ti(-  an*!  \l$  lotijj 

dunuiua  it  in  a  gnut  meaturt  attributaUe  to  the 
inttitBtuiii  of  tliM  offica. 

Ai  reipird'*  tlic  iiunj>.-r  ■  (  tr'Ti'irn'*  of  tin- 
p'Hipiev  all  tlie  a&cicat  writrrt  agree  (»cc  tbc  oat- 
lafM  b  KMmH  i     1956%  that  at  itat  ^ 

uiTi'  cntv  tw  o.  thiMi^h  tlio  ;i<r'n:;,ti  <!ifTt  r  an  in  liic 

luuuet  of  the  fir»t  triUmca.  Soon  afterwards,  bow- 
awf ,  iIm  huiiiIm  of  iiiInuim  waa  HMicawNl  ta  flvB, 

fnu-  U  iii'.'  taken  fr  >in  each  of  t>i<>  five  r1a»srs.  (A»- 

con.  ia  CW.  CWv.  ^  ad.  Orelli  i  Zooar.  viL  15.) 
When  iklB  incmtta  tai4t  place  it  qaita  nnenlaia. 

According  to  iVtinvsins  (\;,J'frt  thrrt-  iii-w  trilniiu?* 
were  added  iouaeduteljr  after  the  a}^intment  of 
the  fim  twA.    Cteero  {Fmifm.  CormL  pi  451, 

()ri  l'l)  stall*,  that  l)i>'  v  ar  alt"  r  tin-  iii'-titutiun  of 

the  tnbunca  tbcir  number  wat  incnntvd  to  Ita ; 
aeeordiitf  to  Livjr  (ii.  38)  tlie  ftiwt  two  trilmiMa 
iniim><lial«-ly  nftcr  their  appoiiitHirnt  divted  thein- 
adret  tbf'-e  new  eollcaguea  {  accorduij^  to  Pito  (iy>. 
JUp.  iL  58)  thara  wct«  oolf  two  tribwita  down  ta 
the  lime  of  the  Publilian  \awK  It  would  be  *) 
k-u  to  atteinpt  to  nicortaiQ  Mrhat  waa  raUljr  the 
eiue  ;  thiM  noeb  only  it  eertain,  tkst  the  nomber 
was  TK't  incnax'd  to  ten  til!  the  yrar  ( * 7  li  <  ., 
and  that  theu  t<vo  wert  talten  £nMa  each  of  the 
flte  dataea.  (LW.  iiL  80 ;  Dfanya  x.  80.)  TIkii 
iKi'nif  r  ii[<|>rar->  t'>  Itiivc  rtanittad  maliafad 

to  the  end  uf  the  empire. 
The  tima  when  tbe  tribvMa  ware  aleeted 
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according  to  I>iuiiysiii>i  fvi.  al^vays  on  tho  inth 
of  i>e«rfober,  although  it  it  evident  from  Cicero 
(orf  ,il<l  i  1)  that  in  hb  tfana  at  laaal  tlia  aleetfen 

tof.k  luaio  a.  d.  XVI.  Kal.  S«'vlil.  (17th  of  July.) 

It  it  almost  tupcrtluous  to  itate  that  none  bat  pie- 
beauN  were  eligibla  ta  ike  aOlee  of  tribona ;  Moee 

whi  n  t  wards  the  end  of  th'»  rrpublic  jiatririann 
wi&hed  to  obtain  the  office,  they  were  obliged  }ir$i 
ta  lenonnea  their  own  ardcr  iaA  to  became  ple- 
Vian*  [I'^TRirri,  ]>.  ;  htncc  also  mid<T  tlio 
empire  U  wat  thought  that  the  princeps  should  not 
ba  tribona  becMiao  ha  wat  a  patneian.  (Dion 
Cas*.  17,32.)  But  the  infltMicc  which  ho- 
loQged  to  this  oiHce  wat  too  great  for  the  empcron 
net  to  aovet  it  Henea  Avgoitaa  vaedved  the  tri- 
btinitift  potcsLas  for  lift*.  (Si:ot.  Aug.  27  ;  Tacit. 
AnmaL  L  2 ;  compare  Suet  Tiber.  9, 2^,  TcMi.  1 2,  m 
6b)  DoiiDf  the  i«|NibIie,  bvwefor,  tiia  dd  rcfnla- 
tion  rr:naiii(»d  in  frtrct-  «'ven  after  the  trilxiiK  s  had 
ccated  to  be  the  protectors  of  the  plebt  alone.  The 
only  inatanea  in  whieh  patridana  wcta  alocted  to 
the  triljuni-ghip  is  inciiliofu-d  by  TJvy  (iii.  G,'), 
and  this  wat  jnobablj  the  contequcnce  of  an 
attemiit  to  divida  the  tribanaililp  batwaau  the 
two  .-.rdi^rs.    Althotigh  n'^thin?  apponrs  to  be  more 


r-  "  •    I     "         •  "  

tilccied  by  the  oentuhea,  the  dai 
reprsaMrtad  M  thair  nMnbar,  Mrf 


 whichtlfag^wgrtamted,  jet  the  anliject  u  m- 

Curmi^.  i.e.)  «tat<'«  that  thoy  were  c!ect<^  by  t^? 
comitia  of  the  cnriea  ;  the  tame  ia  iiafdied  in  ib 
oaaaantB  of  Dhnyahia  (Lcymui  Lirfffi.  ifXi^ 
cording  to  whom  the  ci^nitia  of  the  tribes  did  M 
obtaio  tbia  right  tiU  the  Lrz  PaWilin  <472  «.c; 
liir.  fi.  80 }  DnMijfa.  z.  dl).  IfsBfashf  thnAt  fi 
p.  cm)  that  down  to  the  Puhlilr.in  law  th'-y  w^n 

rlaiart  of  which  tbrt 

AlMCMM^ti 

Dioiiysiiii  himwif  mentions  in  anothi  r  pUie  l\: 
90),  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  electton  except » 
oMian  k.  The  abeaan  fa  tlw  coHilM  d4» 

rctitiirics  howvNcr  d(x-*  not  n-ninve  tho  diffkilllir*. 

wbeoce  Guttling  (p.  289)  it  inclined  to  thialL  tkm 
tha^<b«Ma  hAn  Hw  aipMaoi  af  tMr  oCia 

ap(>'>ititfd  their  8i:ccr«*ors,  after  a  prwi  n?  <  x- 
•ultation  with  the  plebeiana.  The  neceaciqr  of  ik 
MHwtitii     the  csnaa  ciHMt  bn  dlnohavdL  %Ba  It 

apjrf^ars  to  have  crax-d  evon  some  liinr  iMff-.r-  t! 

PublUian  law.  (Niebuhr,  ii  p.  190.)  After  ^ 
tima  it  la  nawf  ham^  of  acamf  and  alaeiMn 

the  trili\iiifs  wn*lf>f\  <  iitin-ly  to  the  comitLa  trr  LtL 

which  were  convoked  and  beid  ibr  thia  ^/ta^m  ^ 
ChaoUtribnBtapiVTkHulj  to  the  ezpintNS  of 4rir 

office.  (I-iv.  ii.  .in,  Ac;  l>iony&.  ix.  4.T,  49.)  (V.^- 
of  the  old  tribttnea  wat  appoiuu-d  by  lot  to>  yaawdt 
at  tiw  Jactfeg  (Lit.  iiL  64 ;  Appian,  d*  Bm.  Ck. 
i.  l4.)  Ai  the  meeting  could  not  Ih^  prolon^rcd  a^ 
let,  and  the  bnstncKs  w^  to  be  cwapletcd  ia 
day, it  HMMtimea  linpprn^d  Aat  it  wnaohl^pcd 

to  hn-ak  up  1h  fore  tlir  rlit  tion  wa*  ri>TTi p1t  t<»d, and 

that  those  who  w<-re  elected  hlled  op  the  legixmim 
aanlwr  of  tfia  aolkge  by  ceoptMiOb  (LiT.lLa.>  Bat 
in  ord'T  to  iirrvpnt  this  iiTppularity  the  tr''T:r' 
L.  Tr«*botiiut  m  448  a.  &  got  an  ordmanoe  passed, 
aeeording  to  whidi  tha  eoUegn  of  the  tribnaia 
shoti'd  iirvrr  bo  Lonij)'ct«'d  ly  coopLitIo,  hvi  the 
elections  should  be  continoed  on  the  second  daj, 
if  they  van  not  eoanpletad  an  tfw  fifi^  tSi  Aa 

number  trn  wa«  made  tip.  (l..iv.  iii.  CI,  t.  lO; 
comp.  Niebuhr,  ii.  p.  383.)  The  place  wbece  the 
daetioii  of  tiia  Iriuunea  was  hdv  waa  nnpianlly 

lawfullv  fhf   Foniin,  afterwards    alxj  the 


iUid 


Campos  Martiot,  and  somctimea  the  area  of  the 

CapitoL 

\\'e  now  proccod  ta  trace  the  pradual  uT^wth  ^ 
the  thbiuutian  power.  Although  ita  original  cba- 
meter  waa  merely  aaxiHom  or  jw^Ofia  against  p»> 
trii  ian  inauistrntr-.s,  tho  |.Irhoian«  app<'ar  i-ar!v  ta 
ha%e  regarded  their  tribuiiet  alto  as  mediators  or 
arbitniars  in  mattan  among  tbemadvob  Tint 
statomciit  of  I.ydu*  (<!>■  M>vfiid.  i.  .^8,  44  :  Dionj*. 
riL  5B)  has  been  points  out  by  Walter  (CrcaciC^ 
ASmb.  ^Itritoi;  p.  85).   Tha  whda  power  |HiaMHad 

hy  the  rol!i'j;o  r,f  trihiinos  wa«  df.siiniatt'd  by  the 
name  trUmmkia  jntfttas,  and  extended  at  no  tine 
farther  than  ana  mila  hcToiid  tha  oatea  of  the  dcr; 
at  a  t'ri\at«T  di.*taiire  than  thi.-i  th«y  camo  urdrr 
the  imperium  of  the  magiitiatca,  like  ererr  other 
dtiaen.  (Ur.  SL  90;  Dianyi.  YiiL  87.)  As  Okj 
were  the  public  puardian*.  it  was  necessary  that 
every  one  should  have  access  to  them  and  at  any 
time  (  hanea  tim  doon  of  titeir  boMoa  won  «|iew 
day  and  night  for  all  who  were  in  nc-ed  of  help  an  ! 
protecti<m,  which  they  were  empowered  to  a^vd 
againtt  any  one,  even  afiaioil  tha  big  bant 

For  the  sanK*  re.i«nn  a  tribune  wa^ 


two niters.    Atthotigh  n'lthiTi?  appears  to  be  more  j  trit-  ;".    ror  the  sani<>  rea«nn  a  tribune  wa^  n 
witimil  than  that  the  tribunes  should  ortginally  |  allowed  to  be  absent  from  the  dty  for  a  whole  day. 
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cxcepi  diirii%  ^  F«riM  L>tinae,  when  the  whole 
people  wu  WMBbted  on  like  Altwn  Motmt.  (Ma- 

crob.  Sat.  i.  3.) 

In  Uie  year  436  b>  c  thetribonei,  in  i^ipowiioD 
to  the  eonfah,  aMumed  ilie  f%1it  to  eonvoko  tlw 

senate,  in  order  to  lay  Wfurp  it  a  rogntion  and  die- 
cius  the  nine  (Dionja.  z.  31,  82)  ;  for  until  that 
ttno  tlie  eoomle  oleiw  Iwi  luid  the  nght  of  laying 
plf'bisciti  hofon*  the  sonatp  for  appmlmtinn.  Some 
years  after,  452  B.  c.,  the  tribune  demanded  of  the 
conmlt  to  leqneet  tbo  WMte  to  anke  a  mi»Iih> 
consultum  for  the  appoiiUment  of  persons  to  fmme 
a  new  l^iafaition  ;  and  during  tlic  disciissimis  on 
this  rabjed  the  tribunes  themselvr-B  were  present 
in  the  8<»nnt<?.  (Dionys.  x.  50,  52.)  The  written 
legi&Liliuu  which  the  tiibunes  then  wished  can 
only  have  reUted  to  their  own  order  ;  but  as  such 
a  Ic^gialation  •«t>n1d  only  have  widoni-d  the  breach 
between  the  two  orders,  they  afterwards  gave  way 
to  the  renoostnuices  of  the  patricinn<<,and  the  new 
legisUtion  was  to  embrace  both  orders.  (Lir.  iii. 
31  ;  Zonar.  vfi.  18.)  From  the  second  decemri- 
rate  the  tribuneship  was  suspended,  but  was  re- 
Stored  after  the  legishukm  was  completed,  and  now 
Msnmed  a  dHKmnt  ehataeter  from  the  ehimgo  that 
h:id  tJiken  place  in  the  tribes.  [Tribi's  (Roman.)] 
The  tribuiMS  now  bad  the  right  to  be  present  at 
the  deliberalkns  of  the  senate  (Ur.  m.  69,  it.  1); 
lidt  tbey  did  not  sit  amon;:  the  senators  thi  nisei  ves, 
but  upon  benches  before  the  opened  doors  of  the 
aenato>hoase.   (VaL  Max.  iL  2.  §  7  ;  F.  Hofinann, 

D-r  Jlnm.  Snml,  p.  109,  The  i:,vlolability 

of  the  tribunes,  which  had  before  only  rested  upon 
a  contract  tietween  the  two  estates,  was  now  sanc- 
tioned and  confirmed  by  a  law  of  M.  riomtiu.s. 
(Lir.  iii.  55.)  As  the  tribes  now  nl.'io  iucluded 
th«  patricians  and  their  dienti,  the  trilmncs  might 
nnturally  be  asked  to  interpose  on  behalf  of  any 
citixeu,  whether  patrician  or  plebeian.  Hence  the 
patrician  ez-decemvir,  Appios  daudiua,  implored 
the  protection  of  the  tribunes.  (Liv.  iii.  5()  ; 
comp.  also  viiu  33,  34  ;  Niebuhr,  iL  p.  374.) 
About  this  time  the  tribunes  also  acquired  the 
right  to  take  the  auspices  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
tribes.  (Zonaras,  tIL  19.)  They  also  assumed 
again  the  right  which  they  had  exercised  before 
the  tune  of  the  decemTiiate,  to  bring  jpatriciaas 
who  had  riokted  the  tightsof  theplebeiMif  helbre 

tlie  coiiiltia  of  the  tribes,  as  is  clear  from  several 
insunces.  (Lir.  iii  56,  &C.,  vr,  44,  t.  11,  &c.) 
Respecting  the  antberi^  wMeh  a  ptebbdtnm  pro- 
posed to  the  trib«'8  by  a  tribune  received  throiiijh 
the  lex  Valeria,  see  Flsbi8citi;ii.  While  the 
eoOcge  thos  gained  oulwaidly  near  slnngth  eretj 
day,  a  chanjjr  t  li  k  place  in  its  internal  orf,'n'iu;i 
tioD,  which  to  some  extent  paralyzed  its  puwers. 
Before  the  year  394  B.  c.  emy  thing  had  been 
decid  i  "n  t!if  rolle-^e  by  a  majority  (Lir.  ii  43, 
44  ;  i^ioiivs.  \%.  1,  2,  41,  X.  31)  ;  but  about  this 
time,  wc  do  not  know  how,  a  change  was  intnv 
duced,  which  made  the  oji|>osition  (inlrrcrssio)  of 
one  tribune  suilicicnt  to  render  a  resolution  of  his 
colleagues  void.  (Zonar.  y'li.  Idu)  This  new  re- 
gulation does  not  appear  in  operation  till  IV.ti 
and  393  b.  c.  (Liv.  v.  25,  29)  ;  the  old  one  was 
Still  applied  in  B.  a  421  and  415.  (Liv.  jv.  42, 
4B ;  comp.  Niebuhr,  ii.  p.  438.)  From  their  right 
of  appearing  in  the  senate,  and  of  taking  port  in 
its  discussiotis,  and  frf)m  their  being  tlie  repre- 
sentatives of  the  whole  people^  thej  gradoally 
sbtained  the  right  of  toieiwiito  agunit  nj 


actioa  whidi  a  nngirtnle  might  inid«rtake  during 
the  time  of  his  office,  and  this  even  without  giving; 

any  reason  for  it.  (Appian,  de  Ml.  Civ.  i.  2.'i.) 
Thos  we  find  a  tribune  preventing  a  consul  con> 
vbknig  ih»  senate  (Polylk  vL  1 6),  preventing  tho 
praposal  of  new  laws  or  dections  in  the  comiti  i 
(Liv*  H  85,  viL  17,  s.  ft,  nrii.  6) ;  and  they 
intenseded  against  the  oAcisl  toeoone  ef  the 
censors  (Dion  Cass.  xxxvii.  9  ;  I-iv.  xliii.  IR)  ; 
and  even  against  a  command  issued  by  the  praetor. 
(Ut.  snviii  60 ;  OelL  vii.  19.)  In  the  Mme 
manner  a  tribune  might  place  his  veto  upon  an 
ordinance  of  the  senate  (Polyb.  -vi.  1 G  ;  Dion  Cass. 
xlL  2)  •  and  thus  either  compel  the  M-nate  to  sub- 
mit the  subject  in  <iue8tion  to  a  fresh  consideration, 
or  to  raise  the  session,  (Caca,  de  IJfll.  Civ.  i.  2  ; 
Apphm,  Bell.  CSv.  L  29.)  In  order  to  propose 
a  measnrc  to  the  senate  they  might  themselves  con- 
voke a  meeting  (Oellius,  xiv.  7),  or  wbeu  it  had 
been  c(mTolced  by  a  consul  they  might  moke  their 
proposal  even  in  oppouiion  to  the  consul,  a  right 
which  no  other  magistrates  had  in  the  presence  of 
the  consuls.  The  senate,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
itself;  in  certain  cases,  recouise  to  the  tribunes. 
Thus,  in  481  B.  a  it  i«qnest«d  ih»  tribunes  to 
comj)el  the  consols  to  appoint  a  dictiitor,  in  com- 
pliance with  a  decree  of  the  senate,  and  the  tri- 
bones  eoapcned  the  eensuls,  by  tlneatening  them 
with  impri.Honnient,  to  apjxiint  A.  Postnmius 
Tubertos  dictator.  (Lir.  iv.  26.)  From  this  time 
fiwward  ire  meet  with  sevetal  instances  in  which 
the  tribunes  comiK-lled  the  consuls  to  comply  with 
the  decrees  of  the  »enate,  n  turn  esaevt  in  tautorHala 
tenatuSy  and  to  execute  its  commands.  (\Aw,  v.  fl, 
xxviii.  45.)  In  their  relation  to  the  senate  a 
change  was  iiitruduccd  by  tlie  l'Ubi$dtum  Aiinium^ 
which  ordained  that  a  tribune,  by  virtue  of  his 
office,  should  be  a  senator.  (Oellius,  xiv.  8  ;  Zonar. 
vii.  15.)  When  this  plebiscitum  was  made  is  un- 
certain ;  but  we  know  that  in  170  B.  a  it  was  nut 
yet  in  operation.  (I,iv.  x\v.  15.)  It  ])robably 
originated  with  C.  Atinuis,  who  ,was  tribune  in 
B.  c.  132.  (Liv.  EpiL  69  ;  Plin.  H.N.  vii.  4ft.) 
But  as  the  quaestorship,  at  least  in  later  times, 
was  the  office  which  persons  held  previously  to 
the  tribuneship,  and  as  the  quaestorship  itself  con- 
ferred upon  a  person  the  right  of  beii^  present  and 
expressing  his  opinion  in  the  senate,  the  law  of 
Atinius  was  in  most  cascn  snperflu'  )is 

In  their  relation  to  other  magistrates  we  majr 
obeerre,  that  the  rjght  of  hMereessio  was  not  oon> 
fined  to  stopping  a  nia^^i.itrate  in  his  proceeding's, 
but  tbey  might  even  command  their  viatores 
[Vmtom]  to  seise  a  eonsal  or  a  eensor,  to  im-i 
pri-^'^n  him,  or  to  throw  him  from  the  Tarpciaii 
rock.  (Liv.  iL  56,  iv.  26,  T.  9,  ix.  34,  £^t:  4H, 
55,  59  ;  Cic  d«  Leg.  iiL  its  Vatm.  9  ;  Dion 
(Toss,  xxxvii.  50.)  It  is  mentioned  by  Labco  and 
Varro  {ap.  (ML  xiii.  12)  that  the  tribunes,  when 
they  bmns^ht  an  accusation  against  any  one  befcrs 
the  Trf"-,;5lf,  had  the  ri^dit  of  prekensiOy  but  not 
the  ngbt  ot  tv<cj/io,  that  is,  tbey  might  command  a 
person  to  be  dragged  \tf  wax  viatores  before  tho 
comitia,  but  could  not  summon  him.  An  attempt  xr> 
account  for  this  singularity  is  made  by  C>elliu« 
{L  c).  Tbey  might,  as  in  eariiet  tiaua,  propose  .i 
fine  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  person  accused  before 
the  comftia,  bnt  in  some  cases  they  dropped  this 
proposal  and  treated  the  ca.<>e  as  n  capital  one. 
(Liv.  viiL  33,  xxr.  4,  xxri.  3.)  Tlie  college  of 
tribonea  had  alae  i3k»  poww  ef  miking  edicts  as 
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that  mentioned  Cicero  (ta  i'err.  u.  il  ;  oorop. 
0«ll  iv.  U  :  Lit.  znniL  M\  In  cmm  ia  wUi^ 

one  nioTiilior  of  tlie  r<^llc^'e  «ip;)os':'J  n  rcftolulioa  of 
kit  ooUeag ltd  nothing  oouid  be  doo^  and  thm 
mmmn  «a*  dropped  ;  iNit  tint  wtfol  OMok  wm 
rrmoTfd  by  t!ir  example  of  C.  TilH-rius  Orncclius, 
in  which  a  prectdeot  wai  gireo  bx  propoaiflg  to 
tke  people  UMl  a  trilmna  oltiwatrfy  finwMng  m 

his  veto  nh'HilJ  deprived  of  bis  nfljio.  (  Apjiiall, 
de  BdL  Civ.  i.  12  ;  Plut.  TA  Uncok.  U,  12, 15  ; 
&t.dtlMt.w,  10;  I>iaaCaM.nzTLia.) 

From  th'  time  of  the  Ilortr  nisian  law  the  power 
of  the  tribune*  had  beer:  graduallj  riaii^  to  auch  a 
height  dM  Umiv  waa  aoollMr  ia  tha  ilala  to  equal 

it,  whoiirc  Villfiiis  (ii.  2)  evi'ii  sfxaks  of  the  im- 

ppriuni  of  iribunea.  Thej  bad  acquired  the  right 
of  (impafliiig  to  Um  eaaittk  tribata  or  Uie  Mnato 
.isiin  s  Oil  ii«-ar!y  all  the  important  afT.iim  i>f  tfio 
ttate,aud  it  would  be  endlan  to  enumerate  the 
CMM  ia  wliidi  ibnrpowM  «m  naaifbiled.  Thair 
pmpuMh  were  indi-od  Uiually  made  i  x  auctoriuilc 
Mniitait  or  bad  been  conupunicatcd  to  aod  ap- 
pfored  hf  it  <Liv.  xlH.  91) ;  bal  MMiia  wkidi  the 
it-ki  lf  li.id  a  dirf'i  t  iiitort'*t,  niicb  Jis  a  ir«'ii<'- 
ral  Ir^  regulation  ^Lir.  zxi.  63,  xxxiv.  1 ),  the 
granting  of  the  fiaaebiM  (Liv.  sxxviii  86),  the 
altemtioii  nf  thr  alti  llmten  of  n  iiia|ji!.tnilc  (T.iv. 
uii.  2.>,  &c),  and  othcn,  might  be  brought  before 
Hbm  people,  withoat  tliair  laiTiag  anviootlj  b«ea 
ri'iniiuitili  at'-il  to  tlx  ^eIUlte,  though  there  are  alto 
inatanccs  of  the  contrary.  (Liv.  xxxr.  7«  xxviL 
&)    8ob|ecta  beUtnging  to  tlia  adniniatiation 

eonld  not  be  brought  IioNto  the  tribes  \v;tliotU  the 

tribunes  having  previouAlj  received  through  the 
conieb  the  aactoritM  af  tba  Moata.   Tint  Iww- 


fver  was  (bine  verv  freiiiuiitlv,  and  hoiuf  we  have 

of 


number  of  flcbitcita  on  maUen 

of  tbam  ia  Walter, 


of  ulcl 
a  fiat 


meulioa  of  a 
adniiiilibatMHi.  ^8m 

p.  132,  II.  11.')  Il  j>i>iiietiini-<  even  oecur.s  that  the 
tiiboBM  brought  the  question  ooooeraiug  the  cou- 
dttiioa  of  a  peaea  befbce  tha  tribea*  and  then  com- 
pcll*  il  i)ie  M  il  »te  t>>  nit^fy  the  resolattnii  as  ex- 
pTNsing  the  wuh  of  the  whole  people.  (Liv.  xxx. 
4S,  xxdiL  2&.)  Salla,  ia  liii  refom  of  the  eon- 
ititution  on  the  early  aristooratic  principles,  left  to 
the  tribune*  only  the  jus  auxiliaiidi,  but  de- 
prived thm  af  the  right  af  making  legislative  or 
other  proposals,  cither  to  the  senate  or  the  eomi- 
tia,  without  having  previously  obtained  the  sanc- 
tion af  the  eeaata.  [Tauva  (Roman).]  But 
this  arranirement  did  not  lait,  for  Poin|>ey  restored 
to  them  their  former  rights.  (Zachariae,  L.  Corn. 
iSyb,  ab  Onfiier  «fa*  f&m,  Prmalaatm^  ii.  p.  12, 
Ac.  and  p.  n.O,  kc.) 

During  the  lattef  period  of  the  republic,  when 
Ae  effice  of  qnaMlor  wm  ia  bmmI  ommi  hdd  int- 
niediately  before  that  of  tribinu-,  the  tribunes  were 
generally  elected  from  among  the  senators,  and 
this  eontinaed  to  ha  the  Mate  vadar  the  empire. 

(Ajipian.        IhU.  Clr.  \.  Iflfl.)     Sonietinien,  how-  \ 

ever,  equitea  also  obtained  the  office,  and  thereby 
Weaiae  aMroben  of  die  tanate  (float  A9§.  tOi,  40), 

vhere  they  were  eonsidered  of  equal  rank  with 
the  quaestors.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  111.)  Tribunes  of 
the  people  emtinned  to  exist  doarn  te  the  fifth 
century  of  our  aera,  though  their  powers  became 
natuiaily  much  limited,  especially  in  the  rekn  of 
Neia.  (Tadt.  AnmaL  nu  28.)  They  eoatiBned 
however  to  have  the  ricrht  nf  interee.«sion  apiinst 
decrees  of  the  senate,  and  on  behalf  of  injured  in- 
diridaali,  (Tadt  AmiA  xvi  96^  M.  ii  91, 


TRIBTT9. 

IT.  9  ;  Pita  ^Hd.  L  2S,  iz.  13  ;  coupL  Becke;. 
JBTaad^dhr  JWw.  AUmA,  «»L  iL  pt  u.  p^  247,  tu.) 

4.  TrIBI  NI  UII.ITI'M  CXM   ri)SSl  LARI  P«JT»- 

aXATK.  When  in  445  a.  c  th*  tnbooe  C. 
lain  brought  fbrawd  dwiaptiaii  that  tha  < 

•hip  should  iwt  l)o  confined  to  cither  order  (Lk.  .t. 
i  :  i>ionys.  zL  52),  the  palririan*  evaded  th*  at- 
tempt by  a  change  ia  the  (jwntimiiMi ;  iIm  pewas 
which  had  hitherto  been  united  in  the  con>vilshr^ 
were  now  divided  between  two  new 

trk.  tha  Tr9mid  mUiNm  mm  m  iilii 

the  oenson.  Consequently,  in  444  u.  r.  ihrt*  r  >- 
litary  inbanea,  with  conautor  power,  were  appemied, 
and  ta  this  oOee  tha  pleheaa*  ama  ta  be  eqoaiiv 
eligible  with  the  pntriciana.  (Liv.  iv.  7  ;  I)..r;.s. 
xL  60,  &c)  For  the  yean  following  hovevtr, 
the  people  wen  tabeat  Ubertr,  aa  tke  proposal  d 

the  senate,  to  decide  whether  con.sul*  «  e.-e  br 

elected  according  to  the  old  cnstcMn,  or  amsnUr 
tribaaee.   HeaeiMith,  fer  away  yara,  Mme6mm 

consul*  and  »>nietimes  consular  tribunes  »  « re  ap- 
pointed, and  the  number  of  the  latter  Taried  ftm 
duae  ta  lhar,  aatfl  ia  405  a.  &  it  was  iamaetd  is 
six,  and  as  the  censors  were  ri>ipirded  a.s  their  o>l- 
leaguea,  we  hare  anmetime*  mention  of  eight  to- 
bniwa.  (law.  ir.  61,  t.  1  ;  Diedor.  xr.  50  *  Lk. 
>i.  27;  DIodor.  xv.  M  ;  Liv.  vL  30.)  A:  la*u 
however,  in  367  B.  c  the  office  of  these  TrThaari 
WW  aboliM  by  the  Lidaian  hw,  and  thaaaMrf- 

ship  was  restored.  Thi-  consular  tribune?  were 
elected  in  the  comitia  of  the  centuriea,  aod  aa- 
doubtedly  with  leH  eolean  MvpicM  thaa  tfce  cm. 
Mils.  Coneeniinff  the  irregularity  of  ib-  ir  r[:n;b  r, 
see  Niebubr,  ii.  p.  325,  die,  f.  38d,  dtc  ;  cooofk 
Giittltng,  p.  326,  dec. ;  BeAer,  jyaaaML  rfsr  Km. 
Alttrtk.  voL  ii.  pt,  ii.  p.  136,  &c. 

5.  Tribune  MiiOTAitas.  [fixxaaTca,  j§, 
503,  504.] 

(i.  TkiuiM'S  VoLT  PT.vTfM,  waji  an  fflWr  who 
does  not  occur  till  after  the  tune  of  Dtodeuaa. 
and  who  had  the  saperinteadaoM  «f  all  paMit 
omti^ements,  especially  of  thcatricid  perfbnoaBBeiL 
(Cas«odor.  Foriar.  viL  10.)  CI^&] 

TRIBU8  i^Skm,  1.  Gmcav.  Ia  the 

earliest  tina-s  of  Greek  history  menlion  is  made  of 
people  beiDg  divided  into  tiibes  and  dank  Homtt 
speaka  ef  neh  divirioa*  ia  twaw  wliieh  eeeaate 

ply  that  they  were  elen;  i  ts  t!iat  cnten>d  into  the 
composittoa  of  every  community.  Nestor  advisa 
Agameameo  to  anfaaaa  his  anay  aarh  ^vAji,  maerk 
0^7jTpar,  so  that  encn  may  be  enc<iura<^'d  bv  ire 
presence  of  its  neighbours.  {It,  ii.  362.)  A  per- 
son  net  fadaded  in  any  clan  (4fp4v*ip>,  wae 
^•arded  as  n  vaj;rant  or  oatlaw.  {If.  ii.  G3.)  These 
divisions  were  rather  natural  than  political,  de> 
pending  on  family  eonaeetian,  and  arising  oof  ef 
tho?e  times,  w  hi'n  each  hi  ad  of  a  farT;:'\  exercised 
a  patriarchal  sway  over  its  members.  I'he 
WM  eaoMated  by  religioM  cennttala 
and  festivals,  which  all  the  fimily  or  claxisroea 
attended,  and  at  which  the  chief  ustudly  presided. 
The  aggregate  af  aadi  eonuaaidtiM  finned  a  pe> 
lltical  (i<ieiety.  (Aristot.  Pd.'x.  L  §  7.)  In  the  ages 
succeeding  the  heroic  tribes  and  clans  continued  to 
aiiil,  though  in  the  progreaa  ef  ciriliMtioii  they 
became  more  extended,  and  assumed  a  territt  r^.J 
or  political,  rather  than  a  faitemal  character.  The 
tribM  ware  not  in  geoenl  dietinctieaa  between 
nobles  and  commons,  unless  the  jx^ople  were  nf 
didiermt  races,  or  uoksi  there  had  been  on  acce»> 
of  liMaigneia,  arho  araie  nat  hkndad 
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wAtpntki  inlMd>ttanta.  It  b  tme,  thnt  in  the  com- 
mon course  of  thitiga,  nf>l»l(*s,  or  privilcgrd  rlassos, 
■prang  up  in  various  countiies,  by  reumm  citiiur  uf 
wealtn,  or  of  personal  merit,  or  of  descent  from  the 
ajKifiit  li'mjf^  ;  and  tfi.it  in  jomc  cases  all  the  land 
was  possessed  by  liieui,  l»y  the  Giunori  of  Syra- 
cnaa  (Herod,  vii.  155)  ;  Mmctimes  their  property 
was  inalienable,  as  under  our  feudal  Liw  (Arist. 
PoL  ii.  4.  §  4)  ;  and  the  Baccliiadae  are  an  in- 
stance of  a  noble  family,  who  intermarried  only 
among  tfacmseWei.  (Herod,  t.  92.)  Still,  how- 
ever, as  a  genenl  itdr,  there  ww  no  dedded  sopa- 
nitioii  of  tribe,  much  less  of  custo,  between  nohlea 
and  commons  of  the  same  race.  Nor  was  there 
anj  mch  distinction  of  t  sBcerdotal  erder.  The 

priestly  function  was  in  early  times  united  to  that 
of  the  king  (ArisC  Pol.  uu  d,  HI)  ;  afterwards 
the  priesthood  of  pordcalnr  doitiei  beenme  bcra- 
dita/y  in  r,  rtnMi  familicg,  owing  either  to  a  sap- 
posed  transinission  of  prophetic  power,  as  in  the 
ease  of  the  Eumoli^dao,  Bmnehidae,  laniidac  ;  or 
to  accidentil  circumstances,  as  ni  tlir  nue  of  Telines 
of  Ciela  (Ilerud.  vii.  153)  ;  but  the  prieald  were 
not  M  pamtcd,  as  an  order,  from  the  rest  of  the 
pt'oijlc.  ( Wnrh^Tjinth,  I/tU.  All.  vol.  i.  pL  L  pp. 
7(iy  149,  IbU  ed.  ;  btbdiuann,  Anl.Jar.  pub.  Gr.  p. 
7^.)  The  most  fatlpdMUit  distinctions  of  a  class- 
like nature,  between  people  living  under  the  same 
government,  arose  in  those  countries  that  were  con- 
quered by  the  migratory  hordes  of  Theasaliana, 
i)aeotiM)%  and  Dorians,  in  the  centwy  subaequent 
to  the  heroic  age.  The  revoltttioni  which  they 
rfF.  eted,  though  varying  in  ditTcrent  places  accord- 
ing to  ciraunstancee,  had  in  many  respects  a  uni- 
Ibnn  charaetM'.  The  conquering  body  took  pos- 
session of  the  couiitn,-,  and  became  its  hirds  ;  the 
original  inhabitants,  reduced  to  subjection,  and 
•ometines  to  eonplete  taMabifO  or  eervhude,  re- 
mained a  distinct  people  or  tribe  from  the  conqucmra. 
*J'hc  former  built  cities,  usiuUly  at  the  foot  of  some 
citadel  that  had  belonged  to  the  ancient  prbces, 
where  they  resided,  retaining  their  niiliiirv  rlis- 
cipline  and  martial  luibiu  ;  while  antral  uLuiun, 
consisting  principally  of  the  former  mttiveg,  but 
p;irtly  niso  of  the  I' S3  -^-arlikc  of  the  invaders,  .and 
jtartiy  ot  fresh  cnii);miits  invited  or  penuittcd  by 
Ihein  to  settle,  dwelt  in  the  samNinding  villages, 
and  received  the  name  of  lit^outoi.  The  condition 
of  the  Lacedaemonian  wtploucoi  is  spoken  of  under 
PiRioacL  A  similar  class  arose  in  most  of  the 
conntriee  ao  cdoniied,  as  in  Argos,  Corinth,  Elis, 
Crete,  (Herod,  riii.  73 ;  Thucyd.  it  35  ; 
X.  noph.  IldL  iii.  2.  %  23,  aO  ;  Pausan.  iii.  B.  §  .3, 
viii.  27.1 1 }  ArisuPoiLU.  6.11,  v.2.S».)  But 
their  oondHien  varied  aoeording  to  the  tnaniwr  in 
which  the  invaders  effected  their  settlement,  and 
Other  drctimstances  and  events  prior  or  subsequent 
to  that  time.  In  many  plaeea  the  nev  eoawr 
received  under  a  treaty,  or  upon  more  equitable 
terms,  so  that  a  uiiioo  of  citizenship  would  take 
place  between  them  and  the  original  inhabitants. 
This  was  the  case  in  Ells,  Messenia,  Phliti.4,  Troe 
xen.  (Pausan.  iL  13.  §  1,  v.  4.  §  1  :  Tliirlwall, 
HiM.  of  Grtteey  vol.  i.  p.  34*2.)  So  the  Cretans, 
who  invaded  Mil"tn^,  riiiiLlMl  with  the  nncieut 
(\uiaitii,  and  the  lL>iiian!i  witii  the  Cretans  and 
C.irians  of  Colophon,  (Pausan.  vii.  2.  §  5,  vii.  3. 
§  1.)  In  Megara,  the  ruling  class,  after  a  lapse  of 
some  time,  amalgamated  with  the  lower.  (Thirl- 
wall,  voL  i.  p.  430.)  In  other  places  the  irtpiotKoi 
wen  man  dqnailcd.  Thoi^  in  Si^on  thef  woe 


compeRed  to  wear  •heep.ekim,  and  called  mrss- 

vaKii<p6pos  (Athrnaens  vi.  271);  in  Hpidaunts 
they  were  styled  Koriwoiti^  duMly  footed^  a  name 
which  denoted  their  agricnltnnd  oeeapation,  hut 
was  meant  as  a  mark  of  contempt  (Miilh-r,  Dor. 
iii-  4.  §  2.)  Bui  iu  general  they  formed  a  sort 
of  middle  order  between  the  rulin|f  PMple  and  the 
serf  or  slave.  Thus,  in  An;os,  there  was  n  class  of 
persons  called  Gymnetii  or  GymneieSf  corrt^ponding 
to  the  Helots.  [Gymnksii.]  So  m  The^aly, 
in  the  districts  not  immediately  occupied  by  the 
Thessaltan  invaders,  there  dwelt  a  population  of 
ancient  Aculians,  who  were  nut  ge.fs.  like  the  Pe- 
oestae  [PbnutakJ,  but  only  tributary  subjecti^ 
who  ret^ned  their  penenal  liberty,  though  not  ad- 
mitted to  the  rruik  of  citizens.  (Thirlwall,  voL  t. 
p.  4SU  ;  Scbomaoo,  Jd. p.  401.)  So  alsotn  Oete^ 
there  wen  the  ])erira  fkeeinen,  the  ve^Koc,  er  dd 
inhabitants;,  similar  to  the  Lacedaemi»ni:iTis  mid  the 
slaveSL  £Co8Ml.]  VW  may  ob^rve  Uiat  the  term 
vs^OM*  is  sometimes  used  iu  rather  •  diflerent 
sense  ;  as  when  Xenophon  gives  that  name  to  the 
Thespians,  who  were  tiut  subjects  uf  the  Thebani, 
as  the  Acbaeans  were  of  the  Spartan*.  {HA  t. 
4.  §  4f).)  In  some  of  the  nuullime  stites  the  con- 
dition uf  the  subject  classes  was  somewhat  different ; 
they  were  suffered  to  Kside  men  in  the  town  |  as 
in  Corinth,  where  they  were  artivaos,  at  Tarentum, 
where  they  were  fishermen.  (Wachsmuth,  vol.  i. 
pt  i.  p.  162  ;  Schomann,  Jd.  pp.  80,  107.) 

The  ruling  people,  thui  Rmaining  distinct  from 
the  rest,  were  diemwlres  divided  into  trilies  and 
othrr  sections.  Of  the  Dori.an  laco  there  were 
originally  three  tnbes,  tncM  of  which  are  £uund  ia 
alt  the  eoontriea  whidi  they  ooloBbed.  Hence  they 
are  Cilled  by  Homer  AetpUts  Tpix<iiKf^.  (Od. 
XIX.  1 77,)  These  tribes  were  the  ^AActr,  Ild^ 
^vXoi,  moA  Aniutifirta  er  AtrfAft*.  The  first  de- 
rived their  name  from  Hyllus,  son  ef  !!■  rculi  tiio 
two  last  irom  Pamphjlus  and  Dymos,  who  are  Mud 
to  hftn  ftUen  in  the  last  expeditioi^  when  the 
Dorians  took  possession  of  tbo  Peloponnesus.  The 
Hylleaa  tribe  was  perhaps  the  one  of  highest  dig> 
nity  ;  bnt  at  Sparta  there  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  much  distinction,  fnr  nil  thr>  fr»N>men  there 
were  by  the  con^ttuution  of  Lycurgus  on  a  footittg 
of  equality.  To  theee  three  tribes  othen  wen 
added  in  different  places,  either  when  the  Dorians 
were  joined  by  other  foreign  allies,  or  when  some 
of  the  old  inhabitants  were  admitted  to  the  rank  of 
citizenship  or  eqnal  nriTilcgee.  Thos  the  (^mean 
Aegeids  an  said  hy  Hero^tos  to  hate  been  a 

great  tribe  at  SjMirta,  descended  (as  he  says)  from 
Aegeus,  grandson  of  Thezaa  (Uerod.  iv.  149), 
though  others  have  thong ht  they  wen  uweffpontml 

with  the  tlirce  DoiIl  tril  h»8.  (Thirlwall,  vol.  i.  pp. 
257,  268, 314.)  At  Aigos,  Aegiaa,and  Epidaunu 
thoe  was  an  Hynethian  tribe  beeidee  the  three 
Doric.  (Mitller,  Aer/iu.  p.  140.)  In  Sicyon  Cleis- 
thenes  having  changed  the  names  of  the  Doric 
tribes,  to  degrade  and  insult  their  members,  and 
given  to  a  fourth  tribe,  to  which  he  hinli^eif  be- 
longed, the  name  of  Archelai,  sixty  years  after  his 
death  the  Doric  names  were  restored,  and  a  fourth 
tribe  .-ulded,  called  Ary»aArf<j,  from  Aegialcus,  son 
uf  the  Ar^ivu  hero  Adrostus.  (Herod,  v.  6B.) 
Eight  tribes  are  mentioned  in  Corinth  (Soidas,  $.  v. 
ndyra  2irrw),  four  in  Tegea.  (Pausan.  viii.  53. 
§  6.)  In  Elis  then  wen  twelve  tribes,  that  wen 
afterwards  reduced  to  eight  by  a  war  with  the  Ar- 
cadians (Pans.  V.  S.  S  6),  from  which  they  appear 
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IIU  TRIBUa 

to  ham  been  gcesnphical  divisions.  ( Wnchimuth, 
Tol.  ii.  pL  L  p.  17.)  Simetime*  w«  find  rocciUon 
of  only  m«  of  tb«  Thssie  trihf>«,  H  cf  tbe  HrllHUif 
In  Cvdoiiia  (H«'«ych.  *.  r.  "TAAf?!),  th«  Ih  mnnoi 
in  Haltcanut*»us ;  which  probablj  anwe  fnm  co- 
Irniif^  having  Ix^n  foimd<^  hf  the  ni«Biben  of  one 
trihc  only.    (Wnchiiuulli,  to),  ii.  pt  i.  p.  1.5.) 

Of  ali  Um  Doriui  people  the  Sjpiirtiins  kepi 
dioiindfei  tfa«  lonfrttuniBixed  with  foreign  blood. 
SojealfHi*  were  lliov  to  in.iinuun  their  exclusirp 

Civilesvo*  that  Uirj  hud  only  •dioiueti  two  men 
to  tbeir  bodr  before  the  time  of  Herodotiu. 
(Hrrod.  ix.  33.  Aftorwai-is  tip  ir  mimbt'n 

were  oocmuonaUy  recruited  by  the  admiMioo  of 
LwontMUi,  Ilelottt  and  fhreifrnert ;  bat  thie  wtie 
done  very  •jwnntly.  uutil  v.n-  tivir  <.f  .\:''*  .-i';-! 
Cieofneneti,  who  cn-atcd  larj^e  uumben  of  citizens. 
Bat  we  fMUUMrt  liirtbcr  jnuwm  tlua  Mbjecl  (Schu- 
mnnn.  Id.  p.  114.) 

The  Bii)Mlivi«i»n  of  Uibee  into  ^/mt^Xcu  or  virpai^ 
yfvn,  T^jTrwt,  Ae.  apfieara  to  Imv«  pnrsfled  in 
^ari  {W;uh-nnu!i.  v,.l.  ii.       i.  p.  Ifl.'i 

A  bjionji  each  tribe  coQtam«-d  ten  wtfoi,  a  word, 
like  mt/itt^  dcnotnifr  a  local  dieieioQ  or  dtitriet  \ 
mch  i>f^  cont  nm  d  X<  :\  7y.a.\l*>'  ^,  idnimunitirB  c<  i: 
tatning  thirty  fuuiiiti.  ilui  vrrjr  iitUe  appean  to 
be  known  of  theee  diTieionn,  bow  far  tber  were 
loci!,  or  fv.-.v  far  p'-nr.-.fr-.-^i,  .d.  .Kfxvr  thf  t'ni.-  nf 
CieomcucA  the  old  syslciu  ot  tni>es  wma  changed  ; 
new  one*  were  cmited  eomepoadtnfr  to  the  different 
qti.Ttt.  iit  (if  flu-  t'lwn,  and  fi  ,  ;n  u>  L.i. r  Lt^on  five 
in  number.  (.Scliimiauu,  A»(.  Jur.  I'ub,  p.  115  ; 
llUlier,  Ztor.  lii.  £.) 

Tin  four  Ionian  fr'Vr.*.  T  ' otir-  >  cr  fl  !oont»  s, 
Uoblctov    Ai|5adenic«,   Acguon-iisrs,   who  are 

Xicen  af  below  in  Rfermeeto  Attica,  were  iMnd 
)  in  Cyjticinn.  In  Sanios  n  <pvKii  AlTXfuttytv  is 
mnttioned  by  JIrmd>*tu«  (iiL  2G>,  which  was  pn^ 
bablj  a  Carnm  rac^  that  mingled  with  the  Ionian s. 
In  Kphi^xus  five  ti:!><s  nrc  nu-ntioncd,  of  dt'*'.  rfiit 
races.  With  rpuxiti  lo  tboso  the  rmder  i<  rvferrcd 
to  Wathsninth,  vol.  ii.  pL  i.  p.  16. 

Tlie  fir^t  A  till  tribes  thnt  wo  iral  df  are  aaid 
to  have  cxwttd  m  the  reipn.  or  ikwjh  mu-t  Uic  reiifn, 
tfCterapiL,  and  wore  called  Cecmjnt  (Kf^powii), 
Atdurhtliim  (A6t<Jx^'**' AcUwn  ('AdTTafa),  and 
J'araita  {^tlaftaXla).  la  ilie  reign  of  a  tubeequont 
king,  Cianaba,  tliese  namcR  were  changed  to 
f><  .,//«  f Krai'atO,  .Mffi{>  {'Atf*W\  .U..-.?;*-.!  (Mf- 
eu'fUia^  uiid  liMciu  4_AiaA|»ij).  Aiirrwiud*  we 
find  a  new  set  of  n.ime«  ;  iMas  (Atis\  Athftnais 
{*.\Or,faiS  1,  /'(..'i<f',i:i'i>  (U'lot  .^uiiid^).  atnl  IL  }>hnr$- 
(tat  ^  HyaiCTia*)  ;  trv  iiitiiily  tit-fived  froui  the 
deitiea  who  were  w«ir«hip|>«>d  in  the  comitry. 
(('nmjnrre  P  '''<ik,  riii,  |0J>.)  Son...  ,,f  those 
id.-M'lly  111'  iitioiied,  if  not  all  of  them,  sceai  to 
iavi  Ki'i'ii  l:<  "p^iphical  diviaione  $  and  il  is  not 
iniproliable  that,  if  not  imVprrtfletit  rnmn-n' '•ies, 
they  were  at  least  counecit  U  by  a  very  w  i  .ik  l>ond 
of  union.  Btttall  tbeMtribcs  were  sn].'  r.rded  hy 
four  others,  wliirh  wer*'  proIiriMy  f  lU'Ki.  d  soon 
after  the  lontc  veuieiueiU  ia  aad      .<ii  (a* 

before  ob*crve<l)  to  have  been  adopted  by  t.t!if*r 
li-ni,  (  >l,.iiii  <i  out  of  (ir«H?ce.  The  names  Cir!,-'ii;t<-s 
(IWtoyTii)^  //o/Y/Yea  ('0»^At7t*i),  Artjades  ^'Ap- 
7cl5«ij>,  A'-nicorcf  [hiyufpth),  are  said  by  Hero- 
dotus (v.  (nU)  to  fKiVf  l)'-en  (i.-rivr  il  fi-.im  tii.-  sons 
of  Ion,  son  of  Xuthas.  Comjuire  Lurip. 
Acc.  ;  Pollux,  /.  r.>  L'[>on  this,  however,  ninoy 
doubts  have  been  thrown  by  ni infirm  writi  r*,  wlm 
have  luggested  various  theories  of  lii'-ir  own,  nuirv 


TRIBU& 

or  lets  ingenious,  to  whi  li  rf  ff  fence  will  lie  fonwj 
in  the  booka  cited  below.  It  is  inpoaaiUe  wahia 
eorllauta  to  diiemi  the  question  at  mmj  lenftL 

The  etyniol'icy  of  the  three  hut  names  would  K^a 
to  suggest,  that  the  tribes  were  so  calkd  bam  the 
occnfiationa  wbidi  their  mfiectiee  ia#inbcn 

lowed  ;  the  Ilnpletes  being  the  armed  men.  cr 
warriofs  ;  the  Argadea,  labococn  or  haabandwea ; 
the  A^ieoree,  gt-atbefde  or  tbcfilwrdiL    It  ia  diS- 

cult,  however,  to  di  ri  ver  in  the  first  ntufiv  •  >  scri 
meaning,  unices  T*AcorT(S,ajad  not  r«A(orrcf,  ^ 
the  irae  irttdinf,  in  whieb  caae  it  bna  been  la^ 

posed  that  this  iril>o  niij^ht  be  a  sacerdotal  ord*% 
from  Tf  Asu*,  used  m  ila  religioas  sense  •  or  a 
peftfantry  who  paid  rent  to  the  kwda  of  die  sb2, 

fri>iii  TfA«7>',  i.i  the  sense  of  to  j^jf.  Againft  tte 
tonuer  of  these  interpretation*  it  wmj  be  obfected, 
that  TM  tinre  of  a  priestly  eeder  ii  to  be  Mad  ia 
1  [(T  i'l  r.  (if  \wx  fii^-i  ry  ;  ri nd  apain»t  the  latter, 
that  the  Argadt  s  nun  the  Tekoote*  wanid  <LMe 
a  ■imibr  elaa*  of  j  -  >;  1e,aiileaBwieKaBrt  toaneiikcr 
r[.r- tiit'on  of  tin-  x.i.nl  .\t_-.m?.'^,  viz.  artuou, 
who  would  hardly  constitute  a  distinct  tribe  ia  is 
eariy  a  }>eTiod  of  aoeie^.  It  tnaj  be  obanved. 
!i  11.  ever,  that  .Xrjnides  and  Aegicores  n<ay  be  takMj 
to  signify  a  local  distribation  of  inhabitant*,  tac 
fnrmer  b«inf  the  tilleri  af  the  groond,  dwejltef  hi 
'l.r  tfi.-  liUt'T  iii..iiut.i"in^  r^  :  and  this  a:rTvrs 

very  well,  not  only  with  the  known  chancter  ii 
the  country  of  Attica,  bnt  alao  with  tbe  dfnM 
nbo^  e  iiK  iit'.ir:.  il  .IS  havinif  existed  in  th-  ti  zn  'A 
Cmnaus,  viz.  Hesogaea  and  UiaaiSk  There  is  as 
mofv  difllenhr  in  toe  «m  caaa  than  in  tbe  aibs; 
ill  y.r  - .  sii-;  that  some  of  thf  tril.^^s  \rere  denoies 
nated  Irora  tbeir  localities  or  oocupfttioua,  whik 
oihen  ow«d  their  wuaaa  to  alber  riri  iiniefiiMia 
Arpides  and  Aeipcorrs  might  l  -^  t!ii^  old  itibab,:- 
nnUi.,  ncoitfding  to  their  previous  divtsi<ni ;  while  the 
other  two  tiftea  might  be  tba  lonie  tettitf*, 
11 'pletes  the  most  Knr!ik'»  portion  of  tl:. 
ontes  the  great  body,  so  called  irom  a  son  of  im. 
Or  tbe  but  mighty  a*  SdiMnantt  tbinka,  be  the  *»> 
cient  nolii'itv.  a>  ;>tinpiiishcd  froni  the  Icnl- 
setiler*.  \S  hntcvcr  be  the  truth  with  respect  w 
the  origin  aftheaa  tribe*,  one  thing  ia  asoKcemia, 
that,  l>efore  the  time  of  Thef  -.i?;,  \v  hr.tn  histcifiars 
Affree  in  n*prosenti»g  as  the  great  founder  o^  ihe 
.\itlc  commonwenltt,  the  varioos  peo|iie  wlw  in> 
habited  the  c  nr  try  enktinaad  to  be  dmoMBd  and 
split  into  tactions. 

Theaeoa  in  *ome  meosun^  chan|^  the  rdatian* 
of  the  tribes  to  e.nch  other,  by  intr. -Ji  .  In^  a 
grndntioQ  of  ranks  in  caeh  ;  dividing  tbe  pei^pie 
into  Eov«v{pllai,  rf«yi^*i,«nd  AJifiiovpyot^  of  wham 
the  first  were  nnliles,  the  second  agriculturists  oc 
yeomen,  th"  thud  labourers  and  mechanics.  At 
the  wne  tii:^e,  in  order  to  consolidate  the  natlaaal 
unity,  he  enlarged  the  city  of  Athei  s,  with  w  hich 
he  incorporated  several  smaller  towii»,  made  it  the 
sent  of  government,  eneonnfed  the  nobles  to  rcaidc 
there,  and  8iirr(»nd»*rrd  a  part  of  the  r  -yal  ptrerv 
gative  in  tin  ir  favour.  The  Tribe*  or  Phyiw 
were  divi(le4^  either  tu  the  age  of  Theaen*  or  see* 
after,  ea;  li  into  thn*p  i^parpiat  (a  term  cquiv-alent 
tu  tialvruitiea,  and  :i:i:iIugou«  m  it*  puiiucoi  rdaxioa 
to  the  Roman  <  w-ci^),  and  each  ^parptm  mte 
thirty  y*yv  (equival.  nt  t  )  tic  n.ni.aa  G>'i:,'j  *\  Ui« 
members  of  a  ytvos  being  called  y^vt^iiTai  or 
AnoynXixTts,  Eadi  'yAws  waa  dialiagnished  hf  a 
[  Tir ticiilar  name  of  a  patronymic  form,  w  hich  wns 
derived  iiom  some  hero  or  mythic  auccstnr.    \^  e 
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leUB  from  PoDux  (tuL  lU)  tbal  thcM  amsiaitt, 

tlM>iiL;li  the  named  seem  to  import  fomily  comu  vti  'n. 
were  in  £1^  ariificiai ;  which  shows  that  some  ad- 
vmee  had  now  been  made  towards  the  establiak- 
iTii'iitofa  closiT  p'  liticnl  union.  Tlu- lUCtnlwrs  of 
the  (ftparyieu  and  7^n|  Itad  their  respective  rvli^iou* 
ritei  and  feidvak,  wbiek  were  prawwd  loi^  after 
tlu.-c  tommunitii's  liacl  lost  tSu-ir  {Kilitiiiil  iiii].<»rt- 
aucc,  and  perhaps  jpreveitted  iheui  trum  being  aito- 
gedicrdinolved.  (Conpaie  Nietmhr,  HkCqf  Home, 
^cL  i.  p.  311,  &c.) 

Tbe  rektimi  between  the  (ova  Ionic  tribes  and 
tbe  tbree  cbtwet,  into  wbieb  Tbeeeui  divided  tbe 
nation,  is  a  <lifiicn!t  nnd  pcqi'exini^  question.  It 
would  appear  trom  the  statements  of  ancient  writers 
em  tbe  mbjeet  tbat  aadk  of  tbe  four  tribes  wiu 
dlTidccI  into  Kiij>atrid  i(\  fJcomori,  and  Dt  iiii\itgi  ; 
which  is  couhrmed  bj  the  £Kct  tbat  tbe  lour 
^wXofewtXstt,  wbo  veto  tbe  ■wbmbw  ef  dieao* 
vrrciiTTi,  wt-re  nil  taken  from  the  Eupatn'drK^,  \ml 
at  the  same  time  one  from  each  tr:bc.  [Piiylo- 
lUttZ.«&l  This,  Tbirlwall  {tfial.  o/Greem, 
viil.  ii.  p.  10)  has  remarked,  can  nnly  be  conceived 
possible  on  the  supposition,  that  the  distiuctions 
which  originally  separated  tbe  tribes  luid  beeome 
mrn-ly  iii'iiiinal  ;  but  Maiden  {Hist.  liome^  p. 
l4Uj,  who  rejects  the  notion  that  tlio  four  Ionic 
tribes  wete  cMtee  dMiring  their  mme  fifom  their 
employment,  supposes  that  the  Tribes  or  Phylae: 
consisted  of  the  £upatridac  ulone,  and  that  the  latter 
were  divided  into  ibar  Pbylae  like  the  patricians 
nt  Rome  into  thrpp.  The  Oeomori  and  IJemiurifi 
had  therefore,  according  to  his  supposition,  nuiliing 
to  do  with  tbo  tribes.  This  view  of  the  subject 
wnnld  removn  many  difficulties  and  is  most  in  ac- 
cnnloncc  with  the  subsequent  history  and  political 
ooalt^pes  in  other  states,  bot  seem  baiolj  sup- 
ported by  sofficieiit  endenes  to  watnmt  ns  in  le- 
ceiviug  it. 

After  the  age  of  Thesctis,  the  monarchy  having 
been  first  iiiiiiu  J  and  afterwards  abolished,  the 
whole  power  ot  the  state  lell  into  the  hnnds  of  the 
Eupatridae  or  nobles,  wbobeld  all  civil  othceR,  and 
had  besides  the  manas^ment  of  religious  iitrairs,aijd 
the  interpretaliuu  ui  the  liiws.  Attica  became 
agitated  by  feuds,  and  we  find  the  people,  shortly 
])efure  tlie  let^iislaiinrt  fif  Solon,  divfricii  into  three 
parties,  Utlialtii  or  lowUuidcis,  i^iaKpiui  or  high- 
landers,  and  ndpoAoi  or  people  of  the  sen  coast. 
Ti;e  two  first  remind  us  of  the  ancient  divisioti  of 
irilxa,  ^Ie.*o^aea  and  Diacris  ;  and  ihc  three  par- 
ties appear  in  i>onie  netswe  to  represent  the  classes 
cstabiislied  by  Tlicscns  :  the  first  bein^  the  nobles, 
wliuse  property  lay  iu  the  ciiani}iaign  iuid  most 
fertile  part  of  the  country;  the  second,  the  smaller 
landowners  and  shephordft  ;  the  t[iird,  the  trndintj 
and  mining  claj»&,  who  hail  by  tins  time  risen  in 
wealth  and  Importance.  Tn  aji^iease  tiieir  discords, 
Solon  wns  applied  to  ;  and  therenpon  franu'd  his 
cchl 'rated  const itntion  and  code  of  laws.  Here 
wo  have  only  to  notice,  that  he  retained  the  four 
tribes  as  he  found  tlu  in,  but  abolished  the  ••'<:i^tii|K 
distinctions  of  rank^  qt  ut  all  events  greatly  di- 
fninished  their  importance,  by  introducing  his  pro- 
portr  qualification,  or  division  of  the  people  into 
TltyjaKOiTiofjLtSifiyoi,  'Imrtts,  Ztvylrau,  and  0f/T€j. 
The  enactments  of  Sulon  contimnd  to  be  the  /nw 
at  Atliens,  ihou^rh  in  jjrcat  niKtsnrp  snsprnded  by 
the  tyranny,  until  the  deiaucTatic  refuria  elVi.^ted  by 
Cleiithenes.  Ho  abolisbed  tbe  eld  tribes,  and  cre- 
■tcd  tSQUsv  oncs,«e6srdii^toi»gea!gni^cal  divi- 
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s1«  of  Attiet,  and  nimed  them  after  ten  of  die  m. 

cient  heroefc  :  ICurJuheis^  Ai'^^'is,  Pandionia^  Leoutitf 
Acamaatia,  (Jtneit^  Omvfiitf  JJiffUkotmtit^  Amu^ 
<£S  AidioeUt.  Tbeie  tribes  were  divided  each  bito 
ten  Snf^oi,  the  nnnber  of  u  hicli  was  afterward.s  in- 
creased by  subdivision  ;  but  the  arrongemeut  was 
so  nwde,  tbat  sevenl  S^mm  net  contiguous  or  mor 
to  one  another  were  joined  to  m.ike  up  a  tiit»e. 
[DsMt;s.J  The  object  of  this  arrangement  was, 
tbat  bj  tbo  breaking  of  old  ■moeiations  •  perfect 
and  lasting  revolution  mi^ht  be  efTected,  in  the 
habits  and  feelutgs,  as  well  as  the  political  oi^ga- 
niiotian  of  the  people.   He  allowed  tbe  wicicnt 

fparplai  to  exist,  but  they  wi  re  di  jirived  of  nil 
political  importance.  All  foreigners  admitted  to 
tbo  dtiiensbip  were  nfistered  in  a  Phyle  and 

Demus,  but  not  in  a  I'lmilria  or  nenn?  ;  whence 
Aristopbauos  (Jiauae^  4li>,  Avet^  705)  says,  as  a 
latmtinf  nxido  of  designsiing  new  dtiiens,  that 
they  have  no  phrators,  or  only  berharoiu  ones 
(quoted  bv  Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  312).  The  functions 
whidi  had  been  disebatged  by  the  old  tribes  were 
now  mostly  transferred  to  the  S'juoi.  Among  others, 
we  mar  notice  that  of  the  forty-eight  yawnpaplut 
into  wbieb  tbe  old  tribes  bad  been  divided  far  tbe 
purpose  of  taxation,  but  which  now  becsime  UK^le-H, 
the  taxes  being  collected  on  a  dilTercnt  system.  The 
refbms  ef  Clelslbenee  were  destined  to  be  peiina> 
nent.  They  continued  tnbein  force  (with  some  few 
iiiterruptions)  until  the  down^  of  Atheniau  iude* 
pendence.  The  ten  tribes  were  blended  witb  the 
whole  machinery  of  the  constitution.  Of  the  Senate 
of  five  hundred^  fifty  were  cho«eii  fmm  each  tribe. 
The  allotmoil  Sifcaoraf  was  according  to  tribes} 
and  the  same  syptem  nf  e!  tin  may  be  observed 
in  most  of  tho  principal  oliices  ut  i>tate,  judicial  and 
magisterial,  mil  and  military-  ;  as  tbat  ef  the  Siai- 
TTjTaf,  Koyitrrai,  xcoATjraf,  ro^/a/,  Tttxoitoiot,  <p{f» 
Aapx<",  oTpvntyoi^  Ac  In  B.  c.  307  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  incnassd  tho  nomberef  trilMS  to  twdvo 
by  crentinc  two  new  ont-e,  i  amely  Avtipo/u'as  and 
Dem^tnas,  which  afterw;*r»is  received  the  names 
of  J*tol«mai$  and  Attaiit ;  and  a  thirteenth  was 
subsequently  added  by  Hadrian,  bearing  his  own 
name.  (PluU  iMmetr.  10;  Paus.  L  5.  §  5;  PoUuJi, 
viiL  lift.) 

The  precedinjj  nrconnl  is  only  intended  as  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  subject,  &ince  it  is  treated  of 
under  several  other  articles,  which  should  be  read 

in  connection  with  this.    fCivjTA.s  (Gkrkk)  j 

DPMI'S;  PlIYLARCfll  ;  PHVLunAhlJ.EIS,  &C.] 

(See  Wachsmuth,  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  pp.  224 — 240,* 
Hermann,  Lrkrfmch  d.  Gn'rch.  Staafs.  .93,  f>4, 

1 1 1,  173,  Hti  ;  Schumann,  Amt.iur.puL  pp.  liiS, 
1 78,  2OO1,  S95  {  Tbiriwall,  vaL  u.  pp.  1  —  U,  32, 
7:5.)  [CU.  K.l 

2.  RuMA^r.  The  three  ancient  Eomuliait  tribes, 
the  Ramnes,  Titles,  and  Looerss,  er  the  Kam- 
neiises,  Titicnscs,  and  Lnccrenscs,  to  which  the 
patricians  alone  belonged,  inml  he  distinguished 
from  tbo  thirty  plebeian  tribes  of  Servius  Tulliua, 
which  were  entirely  l<»cal,  four  for  the  city,  and 
twenty-six  fur  the  country  around  llunie.  The 
history  and  organization  of  the  three  ancient  tribes 
is  Fpoken  of  under  Pi^TRlcIl.  Thev  cMiitltnied  nf 
political  importance  almc»t  do«7i  to  the  time  of  the 
deeeDiviZBl  legisUition  ;  but  after  this  time  tb«j  no 
lontTT  orctir  iu  the  histoiy  of  Bom^  except  as  n 
ubsok  te  iik^titution. 

The  institution  and  organisation  of  the  thir^ 
plebeian  tribes,  and  tbeir  sobsiHjnent  rednstion  to 
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tbat  brace  th«  -'Hw^i't"  ^ihtte  Msemblies  w  <». 
•entiali J  pi«b«ian  ;  etpedally  M  the  fmuiaam,  katf 
to  f«w  in  nuinben,and  fladioftlMRi  imrn^MMt 
influence  in  them  than  a  plebeian,  aekioni  attcaM 
the  iMeting*  of  the  tribe*.  The  pwiMif>cs,  W«««k, 
wlrieli  are  quoted  in  nipport  of  this  oprnka.  m 
(kirily  intafficient  to  prore  the  point  (ai  Lir.  iL  ^'-'^ 
I'O  ;  DidOj*.  is.  41),  and  partly  beloBf  to  a  km 
(H  Tuxi,  WMB  it  certainly  cannot  be  dnbted  tftit 
tlio  (k-itricians  belonfred  t^i  the  tribes.  We  mist 
therefore  soppoae,  with  Niehuhr,  that  dewa  tm  9ft 
decemriral  legislation  the  tribes  and  tkev  mtm- 
blirs  were  entirely  plebeian. 

The  aMemblies  of  the  tribes  (,eomutMatrA^\i$ 
long  as  they  were  confiiMd  to  tlw  plebeiam.  tm 
ararcely  hare  had  any  influence  upon  the  af^in  of 
the  sute :  all  they  bad  to  do  wm  to  laise  tkm  tb- 
butuin,  to  bold  tbe  }mim  far  tlM  anna,  mat  ti 
manage  their  own  local  and  rrligious aAurs.  [Tu- 
Bi'M-s;  Plkbis.]  (Frst  f.  m  Jmfmrmm^  i'^ku 
tacru,  SobriuM  ;  Varro,  dt  Liap.  vl  S4  ;  Ck. 
pro  Dom.  28;  Macrob.  Sat.  I.  4.  16.)  TV^ 
'  taeeting*  wctv  beld  ia  the  fanm*  aad  ihiiir  wfkm 
'  of  aetkMi  «M  not  cstaiMM  hf  tbe  «uMMmcm^ 
the  PN  tiblic  The  firit  trroat  poiiit  thw  czinr^ 
was  tiuxNigli  tlM  lex  Vakras  fsed  by  \akam 
PvMieala.  fl'Mn  VAtMiA*.]  Bm  th*  tw 
fruiii  ^\}iifh  ihi-'  iiKTi-av  of  the  power  of  I^c.cb- 
mitia  of  tbe  tribes  must  be  datod,  ia  tb^  m  vbidi 
tlto  tribimi  jMi»  vm  insteted  <494  a  cV 
riuririi;  ihc  time  (if  the  (iro-mv inil  Kyii'l'ii tie 


twenty  by  the  conquests  of  Poraenna,  an  ipokon 
of  iiti.?<  r  Pi  Kiii;»<.  Thf  four  city  tribes  were 
callcU  hy  iht'  taiuo  natue  the  regions  which 
thpy  orcupied,  vis.  ^KAwmiia,  EmfuiUma,  (\Jlma^ 
and  PtUatina.  (Varm,  De  T.>n<i.  l^at.  r.  56.  ;  Festns, 
«.  r.  I'rbamiu  IrUmB.)  'ihe  ii&mes  of  tbe  sixteen 
country  tribat  wkidi  coMnoad  ta  belong  to  Rome 
after  the  conquest  of  Ponenna,  are  in  their  alpha> 
betical  order  as  follow :  AnmHia^  Camiita,  Cttr- 
tmkm^  FkMbiUy  Calrria^  tforattA,  lAmomia^  Menenia^ 
Fiapiritt^  PoUia  (which  Niebnhr,  i.  n.  977,  thinki 
lo  be  the  snme  as  the  Puhlilia,  which  was  insti- 
tuted at  a  later  time),  Paftiria^  Pupimia,  Rtmilia, 
Sertria^  Veiuria^  and  VoUimia.  (Compare  Gdttling, 
Or«rA.  d.  Rom,  Staattv.  p.  238.)  As  Rome  gra- 
dually acquired  possession  of  more  of  tha  Kir- 
rounding  *erritory,  the  number  of  tribes  also  was 
gradually  incraased.  When  Appios  Claudius, 
with  hi«  numrroui  train  of  clients,  emienttcd  to 
Roi^,  lands  were  assigned  to  them  in  the  district 
irbtre  the  Anio  iows  into  the  Tiber,  and  a  new 
tribe,  the  tribut  Clandia,  viu  formed.  This  trilte, 
arhicJi  Lrry  (ii.  16,  if  the  rmding  is  correct)  calls 
9i4m  fiawtia  iriAas,  wiu  subsequently  enlargrv], 
and  was  then  dfsikrnat«rd  bv  the  name  Cnutumimi 
ar  ClaaliMMM.  (Niebahr,  In.  1236.)  This  name 
la  lha  feat  instadee  afa  coontry  tiiba  bainf  iMflMd 
after  a  place,  for  the  sixteen  older  ones  all  derirrd 
tbeir  naioas  frompeneiisor  baroas  who  wera  ia  tba 
aatoa  nbliaa  to  tbam,  aa  tba  Atlk  hacaaa  called 
iwwvvfioi  were  to  the  Attic  phylao.    In  B.  c.  387, 

tba  Donbar  of  tribes  was  increawd  to  twenty^five  j  comitia  wora  for  a  short  time  deprived  of 
by  the  addition  af  fcor  neir  enea,  via.  tha  SiMt*  influence,  Jiat  wa  haw  emr  icaam  tn  baligiD  that 


Tiomeutima^  ^VaAo/iiM,  aiul  Amit  uut.     (I.iv.    inimi  (ii.ittly  nt'tcr,  pr  ibahly  by  tbi«  It 
Ti.  &  i  Niebuhr,  ii.  p.  67i.)    In  358  cl  c.  two  .  sell;  tba  couitta  tribatai  iastoul  of  a  merdjr  pfe> 
«ar«,  the  Pomptina  and  FMSHm^  wcf«  fenaed  I  twin*  baeaaia  a  tiatiaaal  atoambhr.  inaamadh  as 

»if  Viil'i  ians.  \n.  lr>,")     In   h  r.  y.VJ,  tlu-    Ihik- >rt5i  |)atnci:ir.s  :ind  frfM^boni  cli»-r.ts     -  r<-  :•- 

Censors  Q.  Publilius  Pbilo  and  Sp.  Postumms  citrporated  io  tbe  tribes,  and  thus  obtained  tbe 
jaciaaatd  tha  annb.  r  af  tribes  to  twmty^nme,  by  right  af  taktnfr  {lavt  in  ^eir  aassMhlicK  (lar.  it, 
tb"-  ii>Mltion  of  the  il/tMVirt  and  (I,iv.  Mii.  v.   7>n.  ri.    IH,   xxix.   37.)    This  new  coo- 

17.)  In  B.  c.  318  tba  L'j*iUi»a  and  Faisnna  were  .  sutution  of  the  tribes  also  explains  the  otbcrariae 
added.  (Lir.  ix.  90.)  In  290  two  atfccni,  the  I  uiiaeBoantaUa  pheooraana  naatianed  in  tlw  artids 
Jnifnsif  iiiiil  Trr,  ti/ui,i  wi  To  added  by  the  censors  '  Triui  ni-s,  that  jxilriciana  souijht  the  pr  hxtioo  of 
■  (Lit.  X.  y  j,  and  at  but,  in  a.  c  24 1 ,  the  number  of ,  the  tn bancs,  and  that  on  one  occasion  eren  two  id 
tribes  was  aaffOMnttd  to  thiny.fiv«,  by  tha  addition  I  tha  tribttikea  wan  vatrici^   Ttani  the 


of  ihv  Quirimi  AuA  I'ifiiiii.   This  lunnbiT  was  lu  vtT 

afterwards  increased,  as  none  of  the  conauered 
■atisaa  wars  allar  thia  iaaavpsnlad  with  tha  atK 

T.  r -t;:"  Homan  iiutc.  (lAt.  EpiL  19,  I  iX)  When 
the  tribesi  in  their  assemUias,  transacted  any  busi- 
BMs,  a  cartaii  aider  (erdo  tribmm)  «aa  ahaarrad, 

in  which  th<  y  w.  r.'  enlli  d  up.  in  to  pive  ihrir  votes. 
The  first  in  the  order  of  successi<m  was  the  Subu- 
lana,  imd  tba  last  tha  AraiansMi  (Gc  4»  Lea.  Agr. 

it.  Cf.)  Any  pt>rson  bflongintr  to  a  triU*  had  in 
intpurtatit  ducuittenu  to  add  to  his  own  name  that  of 
his  tribe,  in  the  ablative  case.  (NOMBN,  y.  002,  b. 
Coin|.in-  IVcker,  Umdh.  4tr  BSm,  AUtrtL  voLil 

pU  i.  jpu  iti4,  &c) 
Wbathar  the  local  tribea,  aa  they  warn  aalaUisbed 

by  the  constitutimi  of  S-^n-iiis  Tnlliiin,  contain<»il 
only  the  plebciann,  or  included  liie  p^lncuuis  »l$o, 
is  a  point  on  which  thn  opinions  of  modem  scholars 
are  dr  i  i  l  X;  '  i  i  r,  ^V  t'T.-^.  tind  i.thcrK.  tliink 
that  tfu-  patrici.ij.!i  wero  exciudrd,  as  thfy  had  al- 
ready a  regular  oru'noixation  of  their  own;  Wachs 
mutli.  ♦  i  rln  !..  I'l  in,  Hf*rki-r.  nnd  others,  on  the 
coutniry,  itiaiiititiii  that  tho  painciaiis  also  wi-re  in- 
corporated in  the  Servian  tribes  ;  but  they  allow,  at 
the  Kmc  Uv'.i\  that  by  far  the  majority  of  the  people 
in  the  assemblies  of  the  tribes  were  plebeians,  and 


it  ha*  been  inferred,  with  ^eat  pruKibitity,  tr.-: 
about  tbat  time  attempts  were  made  by  tbe  patti- 
ciaos  «a  than  tha  trlboMship  with  tha  jililiihwa 
But  nntwithstandinp  the  inc<irp*^mtion  of  the  patri- 
cians  in  the  tribes,  the  comitia  tribnta 
aasentially  phMaa,  as  the  wm 
would  have  acted,  had  tbe  patricians  W.  n  irciu  !  d 
in  the  tribes  by  Senrnu  Tuiiias,  were  still  m  ope- 
ntkn  ;  Ibr  tbe  patrinaaa  wan  new  even  fcw«r  hi 
number  than  two  centuries  before.  H<  nco  the  o!i 
name  of  plebiscitum,  which  tneaos  originally  »  re- 
aoltttion  af  die  plebea  anly,  alAaiqrh  in  «  atriet 
sense  of  the  word  no  longer  applicabl  >,  wajs  fill] 
retained,  as  a  resolution  of  the  comitia  txibuta  was 
practically  a  res(^atian  of  tha  plebaa,  wbidi  As 
|>atrii  ian.%  even  if  they  had  voted  Si.'aiiisl  If  unarii- 
mously,  could  not  have  prevented.  Moreorer, 
owing  to  this,  tlie  patricians  probably  attended  tha 
comitia  tributa  very  seldom.  For  a  mnre  deta!!'il 
account  of  tbe  comitia  tribnta,  see  CoMrriA  rai- 

BUTA.  fL.  S.J 

TRIBU'TA  COMFTIA  [Comitia.] 
TRlBUTCyRIA  A'CTIO.  [S»»vua,  p.  1037.1 
TRI  BU'TUM  is  a  tax  which,  aa  Niebnhr  (AM. 

of  Hoaut,  i.  p.  46I{)  supfio^s,  was  at  first  p.'i5d  nn'v 
by  the  plebeixuis,  since  the  name  itself  is  used  by 
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TRIBUTITM. 

the  ancients  in  connpction  wiih  the  Servian  tribes  ; 
for  VatTO  (d«  ling.  Lai.  v.  181)  sajs  "  tributum 
dktnm  a  trilmbat,**  and  Liry  (i.  43)  tribnt  ap- 
pell.-itiie  n  tribnto.'*  But  this  aeems  to  be  only  par- 
tially coRvct,  as  livT  (tv.  60)  espBewly  state*  that 
tlia  patTM  ma  paid  the  Mine  tax.  It  b  indeed 
true,  that  the  putriclans  had  little  real  landed  pro- 
perty, and  thai  their  chief  poMessioni  belonced  to 
the  agcr  publicas,  which  was  nei  aeeoonted  In  the 
census  as  real  property,  and  of  w'li.h  nnly  tlie 
tithei  had  to  be  paid,  until  at  a  late  penod  an  al* 
tamtkm  waa  attempted  by  tiie  Lex  Thoria.  ( Appian, 
(!r  fl->!.  i.  27.)  But  there  is  no  reason  for 
supposing  lhat  the  patricians  did  not  pay  the  tri- 
butum upon  their  real  property,  although  the 
greater  part  of  it  naturally  fell  upon  the  plebeians. 
(Liv.  ir.  60,  v.  10.)  The  impost  itself  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  exigendes  of  the  state,  and  was 
pnrtiv  applir-d  to  cover  the  CTpcnses  of  war,  and 
}>ariiy  those  of  the  fortifications  of  the  city.  (Liv. 
Tj.  32.)  The  usual  amount  of  the  tax  was  one  for 
every  thousand  of  a  man^s  fortune  (Liv,  xziv.  15, 
xxzix.  7,  44),  though  in  the  time  of  Cato  it  was 
raited  to  three  in  a  thousand.  The  tributum  was 
DOi  a  iMDpcrty  tax  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
for  Ae  aecmmts  respecting  the  plebeian  debtors 
clearly  imply,  that  the  debts  were  not  deducted  ui 
the  valuation  of  a  person's  property,  so  that  he  had 
to  pay  the  trihotmn  upon  property  which  was  net 
hi*  own,  hut  which  he  owed,  and  for  which  he  had 
coDseqacntly  to  pay  the  iotezest  as  well.  It  was 
»  direct  tax  npon  oh|eGts  withont  any  regard  to 
their  produce,  like  a  land  or  honne  tT:t,  which  in- 
deed formed  the  main  part  of  it.  (Niebuhr,  i  p. 
69\.)  That  which  seems  to  have  made  it  most 
pppr'ssive,  was  its  constant  flrrt-ialion.  It  was 
raised  according  to  the  regions  or  tribes  instituted 
by  Serrina  Ttdlius,  and  by  the  tribunes  of  these 
tribes  subsequently  called  tribnni  aerarii  (Dionys. 
iv.  U,  15.)  DioDysias,in  another  passage  (iv.  19) 
•lam  that  it  was  imposed  npon  tm  eentaries  ao- 
cordinir  to  their  census,  but  this  srems  to  be  a  mis- 
take, as  tho  centuhci  contained  a  nuniljer  of  ju- 
nions  who  were  yet  in  their  fathers*  power,  and 
consequently  could  not  pay  the  tributum.  It  was 
not  Uke  the  other  branches  of  the  public  revenue  let 
OVi  to  fimn,  but  being  fixed  in  luoney  it  was 
raised  by  the  tribunes,  unless  (as  was  the  case 
after  the  custom  of  giving  pay  to  the  soldiers  was 
introduced)  the  soldiers,  Uke  the  eijuiies,  de- 
manded it  from  the  persons  themselves  who  were 
boond  to  pay  it.  [Asa  laui&TRS  and  hords- 
AKii'M.]  \Vhen  this  tax  was  to  Ik?  paid,  what 
sum  was  to  be  laised,  and  what  portion  of  every 
thoBsand  asses  of  the  oensos,  were  matters  upon 
which  the  senate  alone  had  to  decide.  Hut  when 
it  was  decreed,  the  people  might  refuse  to  pay  it 
when  they  thooght  it  too  heavy,  or  unfiutly  dis- 
trihtited,  or  hop^'d  to  gain  some  other  advantage  by 
tiie  refusal  (Liv.  v.  12.)  In  later  limes  the 
senate  sometimes  left  ita  regulation  to  the  censors, 
who  ofion  tifi-d  it  very  nrhitrarily.  No  citizen 
waA  exempt  ironi  it,  but  wc  lind  that  the  priests, 
augurs,  and  pontiffs  made  attempts  to  get  rid  of  it, 
but  this  wa<«  nnly  an  abuse  which  did  not  last. 
(Liv.  xxxiii.  4'2.)  lu  cases  of  great  distress,  when 
the  tributum  was  not  ratssd  according  to  the 
census,  but  to  supply  the  momenttury  wants  of 
the  republic,  it  was  designated  by  the  name  of 
JVjbulum  J'l  mi  rni  ium.  (KesU  s.  r.  Tnlritonim  co(- 

Mmm.)  After  the  war  with  Macedonia  (a.  c 


TRICLINIUM.  1I«7 

I  i1\  when  the  Roman  tnaswry  was  filled  with  the 

revenues  accruing  frt^n  onqtiests  and  from  the 
provinces,  the  Roniau  citizens  became  exempted 
from  paying  the  tributum  (Cic.  d!sQ^  ii.  22  ;  Flin. 
H.N.  xxxiii.  17),  and  this  state  of  things  lasted 
down  to  the  consulship  of  Ilirtius  and  Pansa  (43 
u.  o.  ;  riut.  Aem,  Paul.  38),  when  the  tributum 
was  again  levied  en  account  of  the  exhausted  state 
of  Uie  Miarimn.  (Comp.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  xiL  30, 
PhUip.  ii.  37.)  After  this  time  it  was  impOMd 
accordiog  to  the  discretion  of  the  emperors. 

Respecting  the  tribatara  paid  by  eonqnen*d 
countries  and  cities,  see  Vk< 'I'Ki  a  l.iA.  Oitnp. 
Hegewisch,  Versuch  uberdk  Horn.  Fiaanxen^  Al- 
tona  1 804  ;  Bosse«  Qnmdin^  da  FSmnuttBemiu 
im  Rom.  SiaaU  Braunschweig  1803.       [L.  S.J 

TKlCLrNIUM,  the  dining-room  of  a  Roman 
bouse,  the  position  of  which,  relatively  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  housr,  m  pt]  1  liiied  in  p.  4*28.  It  was 
of  an  oblong  shapL,  .uiJ.  uttording  to  V  uruvius  (vi. 
3.  §8)  ought  to  be  twice  as  long  as  it  was  broiid. 
The  same  author  10)  describes  triclinia, evi- 
dently intended  to  be  used  in  summer,  which  were 
open  tow  iirds  the  noith,  and  had  on  each  side  a 
window  looking  into  a  garden.  The  house  of  the 
Tragic  Poet**  at  Pompeii,  and  also  that  of  Actaenn, 
appear  to  have  had  summer  dining-rooms  op^ni^g 
to  the  viridarianu  The  woodcat  at  ik  662  shows 
the  arrsngemmt  of  the  three  conches  {tteH,  kXImu), 
from  which  the  triclinium  derived  its  name.  They 
also  remain  in  the  House  of  Actaeon,"  being  built 
of  stones 

The  articles Lecti-  S T>  ri  ^  m  !  Pc/.viN-An,  con- 
tain accoonts  of  the  furniture  used  to  adapt  these 
coaches  ibr  the  awfcilfa,  i  a  for  the  act  of  reclimaf 
during  the  meal.  When  so  prepared  for  an  en- 
tertainment they  were  called  triclinia  ttruia  (Caes. 
B.  (Xm,92i  eomp.  Athen.  ii.  pp.  47,  48%  and 
they  were  made  to  corrctipond  with  one  another  in 
fcubstauco,  in  dimeiii^io'is,  nnd  in  shape.  (V'arro, 
L.  L.ix.  47«ed.  Muller.)  As  each  guest  leaned 
during  a  great  part  of  the  entertiiinmeiit  upon  his 
left  elbow,  so  as  to  leave  the  rijjlit  ami  at  liberty, 
and  as  two  or  mmu  hj  on  the  miuc  couch,  tod 
head  of  one  man  was  near  the  breast  of  the  man 
who  lay  behind  him,  and  he  was  therefore  said  to 
lie  in  the  bosom  of  the  other.  (Plin.  EyisI,  ir.  22.) 
Among  the  Romans,  the  usual  number  of  penona 
occupying  each  conch  was  three,  so  tfmt  the  three 

couches  of  a  triclinium  alTi>rded  accommodation  for 

a  party  of  nine.  It  was  the  rule  of  Varro  (Gelliua 
xiiL  1 1 ),  that  the  number  of  guests  ought  not  to 
be  less  than  that  of  the  Graces,  nor  to  excefd  that 
of  the  Moses.  Sometimes  however,  as  many  as 
four  lay  on  cadi  «f  tiie  eoodissi  (Hor.  Sat  i*  4. 
{id  )  Among  the  ftreoks  it  wa"*  usual  for  nnly 
two  pcr&ous  to  recline  on  each  couch.  [Coxna, 
p.  305,  a.] 

In  such  worlcs  of  ancient  art  as  represent  a  pym- 
poiiiuin,  or  drinking-parly,  we  always  observe  that 
the  couches  are  elevated  above  the  level  ef  the 
t  iM  '  Tills  circumstance  throws  some  iipht  npon 
I'luiarch's  mode  of  solving  the  problem  respecting 
the  increase  of  room  for  the  gtietts  as  they  pro* 
ceeded  with  their  meal  (Sympos.  t.  6.)  Each  man 
in  order  to  feed  himself  lay  flat  upon  his  breast  or 
nearly  so,  and  stretched  out  his  hand  towards  the 
table  ;  but  afterwards^  when  bis  hunger  was  satis- 
fied,  he  turned  upon  his  left  mde,  iMning  on  his 

elbow.     To  this  Horace  alludes  in  describing  a 

person  sated  with  a  particular  dish,  and  tunuug 
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11M  TRICUNILTM. 

Ib  of^AfT  to  tvpow  vpon  Iin  rfboWa    ^jfaf«  &  4« 

39.) 

VVe  fiud  tha  rrlatire  pnution*  of  two  pmon« 
»lio  nut  to  MM  wwUiar,  eiNmnotilr  expretifd 
by  ihi-  prf position*  tw/xr  or  nrprn  niul  tn/m.  A 
f  Mige  of  Livj  (uziz.  43)*  in  which  b«  relates 
tbe  cnid  eealvdoC  tbeemraol  L.  Qtiindw  FhNai- 

nioUft.    sh'iw*   that    in/'ni   .iAy'"  '"  •  ufmtr,-  wn»  the 

MBM  M  M  JMii  oltctQui  ddmrCf  aud  conae<}ueiitlj 
dtot  cmIi  pMMMi  was  onmidMvd  aa  hAnw  Iimi  to 

!v)H.- |irf:i<it  liiii  <nvn  .TppfiiUi  }ntl.     O  i  this 

{inncipk  we  are  enabtcd  to  explam  tht  deoonuua- 
ibodi  of  tbethnt  oomW  aad  of  cht  Alw 


leein*  nwdini 
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SiippoMtif^  the  «niu'x*Hl  arrangement  to  repKtent 

the  pi.ui  "f.i  Tridin'uni .  it  i»  t">]!';it  t'n!,  n« 
frucftt  fiN:itiied  tin  his  kil  niJe,  liie  couiitniamea  of 
nil  whi-n  in  thia  position  wer«  directed,  Ar«L,  froin 
N'->  1  tiuvniils  No  ti  c  II  fr>m  No.  4  townrH"  N'>v 
6,  AuU  loiiU)',  fraiu  Nu  7  Lowards  No.  9  ;  that  t;u- 
ipieat  No.  1  lay,  in  the  aenae  explained,  oiore  N". 
2.  N".  ?,  '.  fr  S'o.  2.  ind  Bu  of  the  n"«t  ;  nnd  that 
^•oing  ai  the  saJuo  diri  t  iioii,  the  coutli  to  the  right 
hand  wjia  alicr*  th**  >>ther»,  and  the  couch  to  the 
left  hand  ^<  ,''•(•  the  "thiTH.  Ai I'  lrdir  .;!v  tli''  fol- 
lowing fmgiiiciil  of  Nillu*t  («/'.  iS  ;  r.  i«  '"j;- 
Aen.  i.  (ji^K)  containa  the  dfiiominations  of  the 
cfjuche*  mi  shown  on  the  pbn  :  "  Iijitnr  (ii*<u- 
buere ;  Sertoriiia  (/.  f.  Au.  C)  inferior  iu  mcUio  ; 
•{i|>rr  cum  L.  Fabtua  HiipanieniiiB  aenator  ex  pro- 
acripti»(  So.  5) :  in  summo  .\nton:ii>  f  A'  .  1  )  ;  et 
infra  mrriba  Sertorii  Ver»iu*(.V».  :  et  aiu  r  «iri- 
ba  Alneccnaa  (So.  8)  in  into,  mediua  inter  Tanjui- 
nium  (.Vo.  7)  et  domintau  ri  rpfmnm  (A'.;.  ;»)." 
Ou  the  aamc  principle,  ]So.  1  wa*  tin*  highoat  piacc 
(l.m  iii  t'ttHvius)  on  tha  llighe^t  Clinch  ;  No.  3  waa 
I<ocua  imua  in  lecto  atimmo  ;  Xv>.  J  T,ncn<«  m<  iliiia 
iit  lecto  tuiumo  ;  and  so  on.  1;  u  ill  lio  tonn  i  that 
intbabUoving  paaiagB  (t!<>r.  s.,!.  li.  n. -jii— -J3} 
the  guesla  are  enumerated  in  thf  order  nf  their  ac- 
cubaliuu — au  order  exhibited  ut  lite  oiuMxed  dia- 


«    «  " 

9       5  3 
>  h 

NonmitMntt 

Variot 

Naaidiedoa 

Yiiena 

Pofdoa 

1  Fundanloa 

Fundaniua,  one  of  the  guests, 
lelatiTclj  to  all  tiM  oth«i»  tayi 


who  waa  ai  the  top 

flM»  ct  vnw  n»  Viieiia  TlmriniM,  et 

mfm. 

Si  roemini,  Variuft :  cum  Serrilio  liilutrone 
Vibidiua,  qtio«  Maeetnaa  addoxerat  iiini>:;is 
NaneDtaou  ant  aapar  ifMun,  Pocciaa  inCca.*' 


TRIERARCHIA. 

I    tt  b  iMwIbW  thai  MmrtmrnM  aoflit  to  be  iiibi 

pT.icr  No.  -I  ii.st<-;»J  (if  Ni  5,  iince  the  entena  p- 
ment  waa  given  more  cspeckllj  ia  bonMir  of 
wtA  Ma,  A        att  iMsMifaUa  plMHu    Hm  bMt 

hTiTj«.-'!f,  Nasidietuis,  o»,r-;t.!i'*  t'lif  \^wef  Na  t. 
which  waa  naually  taken  bj  the  master  of  tW  ibcit, 
MMt  WMa  coDvwiaitt  ahaHMW fcr ymny  diitr ti— 

and    8itjH-rii5t»'Tidiiiu'   t''"*   •"Mtcrtainnifat.  l*c'.«» 
there  be  an  ezception  in  the  instance  of  Na.  4,  a  ia 
to  be  obaemd  that  at  aadi  tobia  tba  hmk  baw 
.\V\<-  v.r%%  the  mi<id!.'  plnce.  (Vir^r.  Am,  L  G5)8.) 

The  geoaial  aupehntendanca  af  tb«  dtntof-faaai 
ill  •  Kiaat  bovte  was  intnatod  to  m.  alav*  calM 

•larea  of  infenoi  nuik,  took  care  Lbat  ever;  tiua| 
«ms  kcfiC  and  pfowadad  in  propar  atdci^  (J.  T.] 

TKIDKN'S.  [FLr9cniA.J 
TH1£N&  [Aa.] 

TRiRRAHCHIA  {rpm^wf^m\     Tlia  wm 

one  o''  the  ettntPtrdtnarv  wnr  s^rrirfs  or  liliirvy< 
[  I.KiTURUuJ  at  Athens,  the  object  wbick  *aa 
to  pmvida  fit  lha  w|wtpsnwt  and  wmmAmmmn  d 
thf  liip*  of  \s.ir  belonging  the  stitr-.  T'l  ; 
aont  who  were  char^ged  with  it  were  caited  TffHtiap- 
Xat,  w  Trierarebs,  as  being  the  captaiaa  af  Ti»> 
rf«m«*«,  tfifini:h  thi*  mmc  aUi  ara>!!f.l  t-»  penoca 
who  bore  the  same  charge  in  other  resaeJa.  It  es- 
>*tad  6Mi  nty  aailt  thnM  ia  aonaetiew  with  tilt 
r  >rty  eight  naurrari.'s  nf  ?r.1,^r;.  and  the  fifty  of 
Lleiatbenes:  each  of  which  corpocatioiia  appears 
to  hava  baeii  abHgad  to  aqatp  aiid  «Mni  n  %mA 
fTwrnp.  Natcraria  :  Lri  Hhef.  p.  ^?B3.)  Undrr 
the  constitutioo  of  Cleisthenes  the  ten  tnbea  a'cn 
al  ftni  Mfandly  dMrgad  witb  fiva  mfla  His 
rharni^  wns  nf  murae  super»e<!ed  l.y  tbe  Luer 
iorma  of  the  1  rierarchjr,  explained  in  the  cottne  af 
thb  artidab 

1.  TTit  ftrritrs  to  trlicA  tie  Triemrrhx  rrrrr  'ittUt. 
What  Uieae  were  previouslj  to  358  B»  u  ibere 
be  no  dcRibt ;  tlw  fawl  araa  fimiakad 
thivich  '■iiTi«'tim('«t  a  wealthy  and  patrintic  indirv- 
dual  served  in  biaown  ahipu  Clcinias,  for  inacaacei, 
did  taal  Artawisfww  (Harad,  viiL  17),  bstasitb 
parti'  nlnrly  r**cnrdcJ  that  this  sihtp  wn.s  h!*  r>wij, 
we  ntay  inter,  that  he  suppiied  at  bis  own  case 
what  tba  ttoto  was  bound  to  pcond«k  Tlw  aaaa 
prr^-ailfd  diiritii*  the  roloporjncvi.in  t 
The  iOU  ships  prepared  and  reserved  at  the 
befimtng  of  the  war,  lor  aav  eritiod  mmet^emtf, 
wrtT  stipi-lifd  by  the  st.it**.  (Thucyd.  ii.  24.)  In 
th€  expedition  against  biciij  (/<^  tu  31)  tfa«  e&m 
fnmished  the  hall  of  tha  rwmtX  (nm^  ««nbV  nd 
tlip  jMty  of  the  crrwR,  a  dmt  hma  f  cr  t!;iv  f  r  ?>afh 
tuAii :  but  tfic  equipment  of  the  ships  was  at  tba 
coat  of  the  Trieraidia,  wba  aka  gava  frs^syei 
(Pollux,  iii.  94),  or  additional  p.'iy  to  mcure  ibe 
Ifest  men.  The  same  conclusions  are  also  dedud- 
ble  from  the  credit  which  aTrietareh  toccata Ub> 
sc-lf  for  saving  his  v*»!.m^1.  when  the  r"ty  I..-t  T  • 
Khips  at  AegosfKitanit  (Isocr.  e.  Cailim,  ,iii'2\: 
and  from  tba  further  MatMMnt  that  hs  psid 
t!i<'  s,i!Vir«  ont  of  his  o^ni  p xkec  Fmm  ibi 
thftNti  uf  Clean  (Aristoph.  L^^utt.  91 C)  tliat  ba 
would  (as  irparriyit)  make  an  adversary  a  Tti»- 
."krcli.  .tnJ  ^ive  him  an  old  s\r.t>  with  a  r  ttrn 
fasAt  ^^lajiai/  aavpoh),  it  appf«a-ii  that  the  state 
furnished  the  hull  and  mast  alM>,  but  that  tb«  Tri«>- 
arch  was  l):Miiid  tu  kct^p  and  return  ihem  ;:i  c  yz-i 
reyikir :  aa  ubiigation  exprc&^'d  m  tlie  inscriptioos 
quoted  br  Bjickb  (Vrknndcn  uhrr  das  Seeit^vm  dea 

AUmkm  S(Mk$,  p.  Id7>  bj  die  phiaae^  M 
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TRIERARCIIIA, 

avy    hSutu'V    Ka]   ♦»t«Xtj    TiafaZivyat.  CuiiSfr* 
liicntly  the  statenaeot  in  the  orauon  againsi  Mi- 
lias  ( p.  564.  93)  Uwt  when  DemMtbeiiM  wu  quite 
•iniiii.'  ( 3.  c.  364)  the  Trli  Hirch*  |«id  all  tlu>  ox- 
H;ii»e!>  themtelvcft  (tci  afoAaifucra       rur  idluv) 
>nly  impliMthat  they  defrayed  tb«  •speniM  which 
A-i  !    LU->t»>riiary  at  tliat  tim*',  find  wMch  were  aft<T- 
wanls  diiuiui^bed  by  the  regubtion  of  the  tym- 
norwe  ;  Init  not  that  they  supplied  the  ihip,  or 
ifty  and  proviwon*  for  the  cn-\\.    Th-'  whole  ex- 
peuditorev        Bikkb,  means  notiiing  more  than 
the  eqaipment  of  the  vmmI,  the  ke«|niif  it  in  n-pair, 
lud  the  procurini:  ihc  crew  wliiL-h  was  atlemieil 
With  much  trouble  and  expense^  as  the  Trierarcba 
were  aometimee  eUiired  te  (five  hontttiM  in  ofdef  to 
in;! ncf  (r-r'nn*  to  $'r\f,  fori'I^jti  s.itli>rs  iint  l><iii;» 
admiaaiblc.     From  the  oration  of  liemottheues 
agninet  Polydea  (b.  C.  361 ),  welenn  the  feUowing 
purticnlari  nhoiit   the  Trierarchy  of  ihnt  time. 
Xbe  Trterarchi  were  obliged  to  launch  their  ship  ; 
the  nilon  wen  eopiiiiad  from  particiilnr  perishes 
(Stjftoi),  llirnugh  the  ai^cncv  of  l!if  licmarclii  ;  Imt 
thoee  supplied  to  Apoilodorus  the  client  ot  Demoi- 
theiiee  were  bat  few  nad  inefBeient,  eonwqnentlj 
ho   iiior!:::iL"  il   Iiis  c^tati-  'CirnOtTvai  T7}r  nvatay), 
and  hired  the  best  men  he  could  get,  giving  great 
bonntica  and  pmniomt  (wpMens).    He  aho 
equipped  the  Te»«  l  with  his  own  tackle  and  fiinii 
ture,  taking  nothing  from  the  public  stores  {ix  ruir 
iiifAPeluif  edS^v  txaltof.    Compare  the  Speech  on 
thr' Crown  of  ihf  Tricrarihy,  p.  l'2"2n).  Morrovrr 
in  consequence  of  his  tailor*  deserting  when  he 
waa  ontat  aeo,  he  waa  pot  te  additional  and  heavy 
expenses  in  hiring  men  at  differ<^nt  port*.  The 
pruvisiim  money  fur  the  sailors  (^iTT^p^aioy)  was 
provided  by  the  etate,  and  paid  by  the  atrategi, 
and  ?i>  (.''■'"''^'"y  sp*  aki)!?  wns  thn   pny  for  the 
marines  (iirt^aTOi) :  but  Uemosthrnea*  client  only 
Teceimd  it  fur  two  nientha,  and  as  he  served  fot 
f  vi>  nKmthi  mnne  than  his  time,  (from  the  dflay  of 
his  successor  elect,)  he  waa  obliged  to  advance  it 
himaelf  lor  fifteen  OMiotha,  with  bnt  an  vnoertain 
]irH.p<-tt  of  rrpnynifnt^     Olhoi  ctrcumstaTices  are 
mentioned  which  ronde  his  'I  nerarchy  very  expen- 
fcite,  and  the  whole  speech  is  worth  reading,  aa 
ipiu  iii^  th<>  unfairness  and  hardship  to  which  u  rich 
man  was  aometimee  anbjected  aaa  Trienirch.  The 
obterrttioa  that  he  took  no  ftiniitvre  from  the  public 
stores,  provrs  that  at  that  tinif  (n.  r.  3<il),  the 
triremes  were  tilted  out  and  equipped  from  the 
pablie  store*,  and  censeqaentiy  by  the  state  ;  but 
OS  we  l«*am  from  othi-r  pns^n;^fs  in  Dt  innsthenes, 
and  the  inscriptions  in  Uockh  (tfrkumku^  No.  iii.), 
the  Triennha  wera  obliged  to  return  in  good  con- 
diti  .n  any  nrticlcs  which  they  took  ;  in  default  of 
doing  so  they  were  omiklervd  debtors  to  the  state. 

That  the  sbipls  fitmitara  waa  either  wliolly  or  in 
part  ^Tipplii^d  by  the  slatp,  n!'?'i  npp<™ar»  fmm  an- 
other speech  (a  EitfTg.  ei  iMutbtL.  114ti):  but 
Trierarchs  did  not  always  avail  themselves  of  their 
privilege  in  thi^  respect,  that  thi-y  might  hav^  no 
trouble  in  settling  with  the  state.  It  is  evident 
then,  that  at  the  time  referred  to  (abont  B.C.  360), 
the  only  expenses  hindiiii?  upon  th<-  TruM-archs  were 
those  of  keeping  in  repiiir  the  »hip  and  the  ship's 
furnitme ;  but  even  these  might  be  very  consider* 
abit',  p-^pfiiiilly  if  t;io  ship  witi-  (jIiI.  or  rxpnfpd  m 
hard  service  hihI  r  nigh  weatiirr.  >loreover,  some 
Trienrchs,  whether  from  ambitions  or  patriotic 
n>otivrs,  put  tiu-nT.'  ! to  iinnccr^^'^rv  e^piTsc  in 
&ttiug  out  and  ngging  their  sinps,  from  which  the 
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st-itc  dci'viJ  ftn  advantage.  Sometimes,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  state  suAsred*  by  the  Trierarcbs 
performing  their  dntie*  at  the  least  poesible  ex- 
[wnse,  or  U-ltinuf  out  llicir  Trionirchy  [utaOiaoi 
T^r  hUTovfr^iay)  to  the  contractoc  who  offered  the 
lowest  tender.  (Dem.  d*  Cbrtm.  TVwran  1330.) 
One  conf.rf[Ut'ncc  of  this  was,  that  the  lUitirs  were 
inadequately  performed  ^  but  there  was  a  greater 
evil  connected  with  it,  namely,  that  the  oontiaetors 
rrpi'd  thi'msdvcs  hy  |)ri>ali-cr;iit,'  on  tlitir  own 
account,  which  led  to  reprisals  and  letters  of  marque 
being  granted  against  the  slate.  (Svlab:  Dem. 
Id.  1231.)  It  «.<<t<Tns  strange  that  the  Athenians 
tolerated  tliis,  especially  as  they  wm  sometimes 
inconsistent  enongh  te  punish  the  Trieiaichs  who 

had  let  oiit  their  Tiier.m  hy,  considering  it  a*  • 
desertion  of  poet  (Actvor d^tcy.  Id.  \'Z'<i^y. 

Wo  may  hero  observe,  that  the  eipresslon  in 
Isneus  (c/e  ApoH.  Hi  red.  JJ?),  that  a  Tri(  r.ircii 
"  had  bis  ship  made  himself"  (r^i^  »wv  VMnadti*- 
swfX  does  net  mean  that  he  was  at  the  coot  of 
^tiilditig  it  {vau-ttti-yrffTciityos),  hut  "iily  of  fitting 
It  up  and  getting  it  ready  for  sea.  That  the  ships 
always  belonged  to  the  state,  is  further  evident 
from  till-  fai.1  that  thi>  'scnrito  wa."*  intnistctl  wiih 
the  inspection  of  the  sbip-bailding  (Dem.c.  AmiroL 
$99.  1 3) ;  and  Is  pbeed  beyond  all  deabt  by  the 
*'  Athenian  Navy  Ia>i**  of  tlio  insctipti  >n»  in 
Bockb.  (  Urbmden^  &c)  iiome  of  the  ships  there 
mentioned  am  ealied  diwi«Aijps»ret,  whence  it  ap* 
penrs  that  the  ptihlic  vt-j^scls  w'er»»  assi^tii-il  hv  lot 
to  the  respective  Trierarchs.  A  t/mtJjujj  iwihtal- 
liM  was  a  ship  presented  to  liw  slate  as  a  free  gift, 
just  as  TpttfiTtT)  tfri^ovvat  means  to  prc8<  nt  the  Mate 
with  a  trireme  (Dem.  e.  Mid,  5(i(),  568).  The 
duration  of  a  Trierarvhy  was  a  year,  and  if  any 
Tricrarch  s*»rrrd  Innprr  tliau  his  h>Ml  tiiiu-,  lie 
could  charge  the  extra  expenses  \j6  iwnpitipdp- 
XiRtftt)  to  his  nceesaer.  To  reeever  theoe  expenare 
an  action  {iwtTpi-npeipX'^^^°^''^or  8f«-»j)  mijjht  he 
brought  i^ainst  the  successor,  of  which  y^e  have 
an  example  in  the  speech  of  ApoHodema  against 
Polycles,  composed  by  IVmivthfin  *  for  the  former. 

II.  0»  the  9*pente$  of  the  Trirrurc&ji.  These 
would  of  coano  depend  npon  dnEomstaneea ;  bnt 
except  in  o.Ktraordinnry  cases,  they  wore  not  more 
thiin  CO,  iiur  hh»  than  40  minae :  the  average  waa 
about  50.  Thus  about  the  year  &  o.  360,  a  whole 
Trierarchy  was  let  out  for  40  iiiinae  ;  in  later 
times  the  general  amount  of  a  contract  was  GO. 
(Dem.  c.  Miil.  539,  564.  20,  da  Corm.  260,  962.) 

III.  Oh  Ihf  i!i/r<  I'll, t  forms  (yf  (he  Tihntrchy. 
I:i  aiicimil  times  one  (^t^uu  bore  the  whole  charge, 
afterwards  it  was  customary  for  two  persons  to 
share  it,  who  were  then  called  Syntrionin h*  [c-vv- 
rpiripapxoi).  VV'lieu  tins  practice  wa*  iirii  uiiro- 
dnced  is  not  known,  but  B6ckh  conjectures  that  it 
was  about  the  yt-ar  4l  _'  n.  r  .  aftor  the  defeat  of 
the  Athenians  in  6icily,  when  tiie  uiaou  ot  two 
peiwna  for  the  Choregia  was  6rst  permitted.  The 
moRt  ancient  account  of  a  si  ntrieran  hy  is  later 
than  410  ( I.JS.  e.  1^U7,  SUIi),  and  we  meet 
with  one  so  late  as  ii.  c.  35B,  the  year  of  the  Athe- 
nian expedition  into  Knt  o^.i.  (Dem.  c  Mid.  566. 
24.)  Thv  syt)trierar<  hy  to  which  wo  allude  was 
indeed  a  voluntary  Rorvice  (Itrildirit),  bat  then 
can  be  little  d'  tibt  that  it  wns  sttggested  by  the 
ordinary  pnicLi>.o  of  thai  tunc  ;  and  even  under  the 
next  form  of  the  service,  two  Trierarchs  were 
snmetimcs  employed  for  the  immedhU:  din  cti  -n  nf 

i  tno  Trierarchy.    The  syntriorarchy,  however,  did 
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not  rntirrlf  MipMrwde  the  oldar  Mid  tin(fiiii  krm, 
hrinf  only  nimnt  n«  a  rrM  in  caar  «f  rmfTgrttcy. 
whrii  th«r«  waji  m  t  ii  »urficirnt  numbvr  of  wrmitby 
ciUa«ot  to  bfmr  th«  eipensr  ainglr.  K'hht  ii- 
instancr*  in  fact  ocnir  of  *in;;le  Trirnirchie*,  he- 
t«^n  410  And  35n  B.  c,  and  in  two  pa««n8r«  of 
Jtmm*  idf  lHaifw}.  tier.  54,  <U  AjuJL  67),  rrfer- 
rinfr  to  thi«  period,  the  •itifflt*  and  double  Tri<'nir> 
chr  arp  in«jtii>n«Hi  a*  coteinjwraneotia,  ApijUo* 
d«HrtM  aJ«o  v«»  m]f  Trienirch  (IVm.  f.  J-tJtfd.)  to 
Lite  as  11  In  tbr  caie  uf  a  tyutrit^rarrhj 

Uie  two  Trtcnirch*  c(miinntidt>d  lh«>ir  rtwMpi  ia  turn, 
iit  aoiiUia  mdi  (Id.  I'ilS),  aneoMliiil  m  thajr 
a|rm>d  ln'twcen  thenwrlvM. 

The  third  form  of  the  Trierarchy  nat  connected 
with,  or  »nfnreMted  by«  ih**  ■ynthemrchy.  In  B.  c- 
the  .Aiheniant  were  unable  to  nrocure  a  tutti- 
cteiit  number  of  Irnally  appointed  Trianircluii,  at>d 
ai»Mdiiigiy  thi  y  Muiitnotted  tke  vtdsiileer^  Tbts, 
koweitvr,  wtm  but  a  tenpofary  expcditiit ;  and  a* 
ihe  actual  tyvtem  waa  n»t  adequate  %»  the  pnUk 
waol*.  they  determined  to  iminatre  tho  TrierardiT 
•nmewhat  in  the  nine  way  a*  tb«  propeny  taxaa 
{KtMrHURA],  namely,  by  clawti  or  Byoiiiiornie, 
•ecording  to  tha  bw  of  Periandef  p— ii  d,a>  Bockh 
•bowa,  in  the  year  and  which  wa*  th«  ori* 
iMary  a^  orifpna)  enw^mfit  M  tha  aab^ect  With 
thia  view  I'JOO  wrrtAt<r,  or  pnrtnera  (Dem.  c, 
AfH.  M4)  vtn  apyaiiiKd,  who  w«ra  probftUj  th« 
WMlihfaat  hidividMla  of  Um  tiata,  MeMdiaf  ••  the 
cenaua  or  valuation.  Theae  were  divided  into  'JU 
ni»f»apiai,  or  claaaet ;  eat  of  whiefa  ft  ftOibv  al 
panoMft  (ira^MO'Ta)  joined  lor  ^  cqotpMnit  W  la- 
ther the  maintenance  and  nuuiafrrment  of  a  ship, 
midar  tbt  tiUa  «C  a  vvrrMfia  ( llarpocr.  «.  v.)  or 
Wlifoii  SottiiBea,  parbapN  by  apeoal  •OMlnent, 
when  a  great  number  of  ahipa  waa  requireil,  a 
•jmlolaHt  of  thi«  kiad  WMniatad  of  four  or  fivo 
WMalthT  ludividwila,  who  bar»  jointly  th«  a* 
}><  !(<»-■»  of  !m.»  trireme  (H.<ri«(>rr.  i.  r.  '2»^i^top^»)  ; 
but  geoaraUjr  to  ovcry  tbip  there  waa  Maignod  a 
•jratolm  of  f ftoan  piiwaaa  of  dHbtvnt  defroM  of 
wealth,  a*  we  ni.jy  fsiip|v.v".  ho  that  fi)iir  only  were 
pmvided  for  by  each  »yium'>ri:i  nf  aiztjr  petMoa« 

Theae  •yntektio*  of  ftfte«>n  pTsom  «aeh  wm  to 
have  l"*<n  aUo  inHrd  ^yimnonao  hy  Hyperidea. 
( 1 1  urpocr.  $.  r. ;  compare  Deto.  de  ifymmor,  183.) 
It  appfAra,  howerer,  tiial  holbn»  DtnoolhonM 

fnrrii'd  a  in-w  law  on  tMs  •>iil>j'^rl  (lu  c.  34n\  it 
had  been  cuatomary  fur  vuitecm  penona  to  unite  ui 
a  qrnteloia  or  cnmpnny  lor  a  ibip  (Dm.  pro 
^ «/r.  26 1 ),  who  1>orv  {he  l.tinlcii  in  •  ■iiial  sfiMtt"*. 
Thia  being  the  caae  it  folio w««  either  that  the 
awBibata  A  tho  t3raiiDona»  had  boon  hr  that  dso 
raiaed  from  1*2<)0  to  I'JRn,  or  tli.it  hnur  altonitii'i)«. 
had  takea  place  in  their  intenuil  amugementa,  of 
whidi  no  aeeoaat  haa  eono  down  to  «c  (BOekh. 

I'lhnmt'-n,  &c.  p.  IHl.)  From  the  |thni*o  Ik  tmy  iv 
TO(t  k6x^*  irvrTcAcu»r,  uaed  in  the  KordAayos  {de 
Cor.  IMIX  il  wooM  alao  aecni  that  tho  wnwd  Aixec 

wn»  (W-il  of  civil  ns  well  an  military  div!>i()ns,  ami, 
in  thia  iuatanoe,  of  the  tj'inmohae.  The  aupenu- 
tendence  of  tho  whole  ayotem  waa  io  tha  haadt  of 
the  .100  \«ralthieat  mernbiT*,  who  w^re  therefi-n' 
called  the  leadera  of  the  aymmonae  "  {i^ytiivts 
«tdr  wmtiaptSm'^  on  whoai  tho  hwdcao  of  tha  triar- 
nrchy  ihiefly  fell,  or  rather  oiiirht  to  have  (iillen. 
(Dcisi.  pro  Vur.  329,  A  Eh^.  et  MmetiL  1146.) 
Tbo  eervieeo  porfornMd  bj  fatdiridaalo  aader  thIa 
ayatcni  rip:"-nr  t'l  hive  boon  the  snm*«  as  bpfoff*: 
tiie  atatu  auil  proviUeU  the  ship's  tackle  (t.  c.  the 
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•Mna  «a'  mdaaaa  awl  ax— ^ 

and  aome  atringvnt  enactm^mta  wmn  BHrie  la«o»i 
pel  the  Triefwvha  to  deliver  it  up  aepetdiag  tub 
inventory  taken  of  it  {ri  larffyNpuia  rm  ewat^ 
either  at  Athena  or  to  their  saoceaaoia  oMtoaif 
the  aymmoriae.    Thia  oondouon,  thai  thtaad 
waa  equipped  by  the  atate,  ia  cm.nnaed  Vf  |h> 
moathenea  (</<•  .Syaiaior.  )  83.  17),        in  Uu  «» 
tion  aguinat  Mtdiaa  (/.  e  )  h«  aaya.  referhs-.'  te'Ji 
syatem  ^  the  aymmoriae,  that  the  atate  pr>t!>: 
the  crewa.  and  the  furniture.    The  ealj  fta 
of  the  Triemrcba  nnder  thia  ayateas  waa  la  bey 
their  veaaela  in  the  aame  repair  and  order  a*  ^ 
received  them.    But  even  from  tbia  they  aaaN 
to  escape :      the  woidl^wK  ntembera,  who liia 
serve  for  their  ajanlaia,  Wt  oat  their  Tnemti^ 
for  a  talent,  ai»d  raeetved  tku  amount  from  ibrj 
partnera  (•wrtAeif),  ae  that  in  reality  Uier  fan 
next  to  nothing,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  what  ti^T 
ought  to  have  done,  consideriag  that  the  Tnaaaaf 
waa  a  ground  of  exemptioD  fmo  other  BtanHok  b 
does  not  appear  ffnu  tho  oratora  how  the  (iifSptn: 
synteleiae  appoiated  the  Trtofmrcha  arho  veir  u 
take  charge  of  their  TOaa^la ;  bat  it  wae  prubaitr 
left  to  themselves  without  being  re|niiat<d  by 
lefal  eoaclatenU    The  ovUa  Mid  itregulahtie*  d 
tiM  syauBoriao  aro  Utaa  (ifcatarinally  peftepi) 
deacribed  by  Demoathenea:      I  saw  your  un- 
going  to  ruin,  aad  tha  lich  >scafiag  with  hat 
coat,  and  persaaa  of  ■edawta  imom  iMiaf  Air 
property,  and  the  city  losing  the  opptntmitm  <^ 
•ctieai,  and  tho  triioaMO  not  being 
oaficMM  tnao  to  aMot  aa  oBorjgency,  and  i 
I  pn>|Miied  a  law,  &c**    The  changes  be  ncaet  u 
eflfect  by  it  are  rektad  ia  hia  ocation  coaetiaBf 
the  symmoriae  (a.  c.  SM),  and  af»  aa  faOw:  W 
proposed  to  a(i(i  i\00  to  the  1200  owreAeo,  maii-^t 
tho  whole  20U0,  ao  that,  aahnaating  all  iheae  ah) 
caald  chum  ox—ptiea  as  aainora,  orphaat,  fc. 
there  might  always  remain  1200  persons 
to  terra.   Thooo'won  to  ho  divided  into  ^  ^a- 
Buiriae  of  €0  oadi,  ns  ander  tho  aid  ayw;  Mia 

of  llicse  was  to  W  subdiviili  d  into  fire  divifloai  V 

12  penons  each,  ono-balf  rich  aad  tha  other  pa 
(i0TtamrKin>m¥),  ao  aa  la  fufni  ahafeAar  IM 

smalliT  syiiimoriai'.  The  Tuiinlx  r  of  trireaws.  ac- 
cording to  thia  scheate,  waa  to  bo  306,  danoi  a 
30  diviaiona  of  15  ahipa;  each  ef  theoe  diviMn 

"a*  to  bf  us^iiriicd  to  one  of  tlie  20  lanr*"'  sy* 

monae,  so  that  each  of  the  soialler  woula  tecsnt 
3  :  and  in  caaa  of  100  ahipa  hnni;  n><juind.fc* 
I'ricninhs  wrmld  bo  njipoiuted  to  each.  M 
overt  ^  ^  greater  symauuiaa  was  to  nctirt 
tho  nnaa  a»iwmt  of  tha  pnhKe  atocvo  for 
iiu'iiU  in  order  that  th^-y  niiifhl  app<irtiifii  i:  t '  tw 
smaller  dasses.  With  a  view  to  levying  the  crt«. 
uid  lor  other  pnrpoees,  the  genccab  wcta  telMli 
the  dockyard*  into  t^n  part.*  for  30  ships*  »arsc» 
(rsaitfouTM)  adjacent  to  each  other  ;  and  to  saifa 
each  of  thoao  porta  to  a  triba,  or  two  bifs  svn- 
nioriiie  uf  .''0  sliips.  These  ten  p;irts  were  ^' 
subdivided  into  thirds,  each  of  which  was  to  Ik 
assigned  to  a  third  part  (Tprrrvt )  of  tho  tittt  * 
whom  tlio  whole  wm  allotted,  so  that  eacb  thiri 
would  reosive  ten  ships.  Whether  this  idMBt 
was  put  into  piaetiea  doea  not  appear,  bet  it  Mas 
that  It  was  imt,  for  the  iiiisniana^i-nient  of  theTrwf- 
archr  appears  to  have  continued  till  D>umaibsm 
carried  hit  bw  abavt  the^'Tricntchy  aeceidiif  o 

the  Valuation.*'  One  of  the  chief  evils  coDOrtW 
With  it  was,  that  the  trixcnea  were  never  t^affd 
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in  time ;  nnd  as  Demosthenes  {PkU.  £0)  coroplwns 
of  thut  in  B.  C  i&%  we  maj  oondude  tliat  hit 

proj»os.il  fi'll  to  the  proniid.  Rut  lh*'so  evils  wcrr 
too  serious  to  remain  without  a  remedy  ;  and 
tiicrefon*  when  the  orator  was  the  (irirTori??  tov 
vovTiitOtf  or  the  Ruppriutpnd' r, l  (  f  the  Athenian 
navj,  he  brought  forward  and  curried  a  Uw  for 
■Iterinf  and  improTing  the  system  of  the  sjrmmo- 
riae  and  compniiicH,  the  mcniVters  of  which  no 
longer  called  theiiiatilves  Triernrchs,  but  partners 
(avmtKM)  (Id.  de  Cor.  260),  thereby  introducing 
the  **Fourih/onn  of  the  Trierarchy."  The  provisions 
of  the  law  were  as  follow.  The  naval  services  re- 
qttiMl  from  every  citisen  were  to  depend  upon 
mttd  be  proportional  to  his  proportr,  or  nuher  to 
his  taxable  capital  (rifjirffia^  see  EnraoRA),  as 
rf;.'istorvd  (or  the  symmoriae  of  the  property  taxes, 
the  rate  being  one  trireme  for  every  ten  talents  of 
tanble  capital,  up  to  threo  trimiMa  and  om  auxi- 
liary vchscl  (JjTTjp^ffioi')  for  the  largest  properiieR  ; 
s.  &  no  person,  however  rich,  could  be  required 
to  fcraito  noM.  TImm  wIio  had  boI  ten  telenta 
in  taxable  capital  •^•prr'  c!uh  together  in  syute- 
loiae  till  they  had  otade  up  that  amount ;  and  if 
tlM  falnation  of  tbo  year  of  Nandnioia  (n.  c.  379) 
was  still  ill  force,  the  taxable  capital  (for  the  hi^li- 
•at  cUiss)  was  one-fifth  of  the  whole.  By  this  law 
great  dhnifaa  wen  oActed.  All  person*  paying 
taxes  were  rated  in  propnrtinn  tn  their  property, 
ao  that  the  poor  were  benctiitcd  by  it,  and  the 
Mate  likewite :  for,  aa  Denosthenes  (de  Cor.  26 1 ) 
(lars,  thmie  who  had  formerly  contributed  one- 
»ixtiH-ntii  to  the  Trierarchy  of  one  ship  were  now 
1  nemrcns  of  two,  IB  which  case  they  must  either 
have  served  by  proxy,  or  done  duty  ia  tDONsflivc 
years.  He  adds  that  the  eoneeqneneet  were  highly 
beneficial.  During  the  whole  war,  carried  on  after 
the  hiw  was  in  force,  no  Trierarch  implored  the  aid 
of  the  people  (/Ksnfpiai'  I^k*),  or  took  refuge  in 
a  temple,  or  was  put  in',  i  [ir!san  by  the  persons 
whose  duty  tt  waa  to  dispatch  the  fleet  {oi  dwoaro- 
Aflf),  nor  WW  any  trii«««  lost  at  aaa,  or  lying 
idle  in  the  docks  for  want  f  sMres  and  tackle,  a* 
nadar  tho  old  system,  when  the  service  (to  Aci- 
Toifytilv)  fid]  on  the  poor.  Tbo  dntie*  and  eorrioM 
to  which  the  Trierarchs  were  RuVijfct  tinder  the 
new  law  were  probably  the  same  as  under  the 
third  form  of  the  Trierarchy,  the  ayliiMoilBO. 

On  the  relation  which,  in  this  system,  the  cost 
of  a  Trierarchy  bore  to  the  property  of  a  'i'riorarch 
Bockh  makes  the  foUowing  nHnanE*»  which  may 
be  verified  by  a  reference  to  Eisphora.  If  we 
reckon  that,  as  formerly,  it  cost  about  a  talent,  the 
total  eipOBoe  of  the  Trierarchs,  for  1 00, 200,  or  300 
triremes  amounted  to  an  equal  number  of  talents, 
or  n  sixtieth,  a  thirtieth,  and  a  twentieth  of  the 
valuition  of  Attica:  i.e.  for  the  frst  class  one-third, 
two- thirds,  and  one  per  cent,  of  their  property: 
fin- the  poorer  a  proportionally  leeo  amonnt:  and  of 
the  annual  inconicfs  taken  as  a  tenth  part  of  tlie 
property,  3L  6^  and  10  per  cent,  for  the  most 
wealthy.  Hot  wo  may  nAm  tbat  Atbana  at  that 
time  had  i  :  m  r  -  tSan  100  or  200  triremes  nt 
•CO,  very  MlUom  3UU  ;  so  that  this  war-tax  did  not 
tor  the  riehcet  claas  amount  on  an  average  to  more 
than  one- third,  aad  two'tbirda  per  oont.  of  tbair 
properly." 

This  arrangement  of  Derooethenee  was  calculated 

for  trircnti":,  f-r  ivhirh  i^nniber  .100  ji'-r^nns 
sen  ing  in  pttrsoii  would  be  necessnij  ;  so  that  the 

dhkf  iNunlaii  viat  hum  hlim  «pon  the  IcadM  «f 
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the  former  symmoriae.  The  year  of  jpooaing  tliia 
law  BSekb  fixea  at  &  &  340  or  989.  Bow  long  it 

rcmai! nl  in  force  ia  uncertain.  In  the  spcedi  for 
the  cniwn  (SLC  330),  where  much  is  said  on  the 
subject  of  the  Trienrchy,  it  it  iieithor  mentiooed 
that  the  law  wns  in  existence,  nor  that  it  was 
repealed  ;  but  Demostbenea  (p.  329)  says  tluit 
Aeschines  had  been  Imbed  by  tho  leaden  of  tbo 
symmoriae  to  nullify  it 

It  appears  then  that  the  Trierarchy,  thotigh  the 
most  expensive  of  the  lituigice,  was  not  of  uece*- 
sit)'  oppressive,  if  fairly  and  economically  manngcd, 
though  this,  oa  has  hex-n  before  ubserveid,  was  not 
always  the  case.    (Demosth.  e.  P"iyc.) 

With  respect  to  the  amount  of  property  which 
rendered  a  man  liable  to  serve  a  Trierarchy  or  sjn- 
trierarchy,  Bockh  observes,  "  1  am  aware  of  no 
instance  of  liability  arising  from  a  property  of  leeo 
valno  than  SOO  nuuie,  and  as  an  eetate  of  one  or 
two  talents  never  obliged  the  possc»»or  to  the  per- 
formance of  any  liturgy  (Dein.  c  Apkob,  p.  U33X 
die  asoertioa  of  loaeos  \dt  Dkamp.  ffwmi.  p.  54) 
tliat  many  had  serrcd  the  office  of  Trierarch  whoso 
property  was  not  more  than  tiO  minae,  oblige  us 
(if  tmo)  to  onppooo  that  public-spirited  {ndiridaalfl 
were  eometimes  fotiTid  to  contribute  to  a  Triemicliy 
(rather  perhaps  to  a  syMtherarchy)  out  of  a  very 
small  property.** 

The  disndvantnges  which  in  l  iter  times  resulted 
from  tho  Tricrarcha  not  being  ready  fur  sea  by  the 
time  for  sailing,  were  in  early  times  prevented  hf 
their  appointments  being  made  beforehand  ;  ns  was 
the  CAnK  with  the  Trierarchs  appointed  to  the  lUO 
ships  which  won  naerved  at  the  beginning  of  tbo 
Peloponneoiaa  war  i^abist  an  attack  npoo  Athena 
by  sea. 

The  appointment  to  serve  under  the  first  and 
second  fomo  of  the  Trierarchy  was  made  by  the 
strategi  (Deoiooth.  9.  Laer,  940.  l(i),  and  in  case 
any  person  was  appointed  to  serve  a  Trierarchy, 
and  thought  that  any  one  else  (not  called  nponj 
waa  better  aUe  to  bear  it  than  himtel^  he  olfaeea 

the  latter  an  CM  !iriiiL'n  of  his  pr '  ri  ^  [AnTIOOSISJ 
subject  to  the  burden  <tf  the  I  ricrarchy. 

Ib  eaeao  of  eztNBM  hardship,  peraono  becan»e 
suppliants  to  the  people,  or  tied  to  the  nhar  of 
Artemis  at  Munychia.  If  not  ready  in  time,  they 
were  sometimes  liable  to  impritonmont(fMXOi  SiC* 
u<f.  Dem.  de  Cor.  '2G2.  1  .*>).  Thus  on  one  occasion 
(  Dem.  do  Cor.  Trier.  122ii.  6),  the  Trierarchs  were 
by  a  ipoeial  decree  subjected  to  imprisonment,  if 
they  were  not  off  the  pier  (x«Ma)  by  the  end  of 
the  month  ;  on  the  contrary,  whoever  got  his  ship 
ready  first,  wat  to  be  rewarded  with  OM  **«IOwn 
of  the  Trierarchy  so  that  in  this  way  consi- 
derable emulation  and  competition  were  {noduced. 
Moreover,  the  Trierarchs  were  ihre^fiwoi,  or  liablo 
to  be  called  to  aoeonnt  for  their  expenditure  { 
though  they  applied  their  own  property  to  the 
service  of  the  state.  (Dem.  c.  I'nljx.  \  22'2.  II  ; 
Aeschin.  c  C^et^tk.  66.)  But  they  also  received 
money  out  of  the  treaoory  for  Tariono  diibano- 
ni.  Tits,  as  the  pay  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors,  and 
the  extra  iiands  (^si)p«rfa) :  thus,  on  one  oocasioDt 
each  Trierarch  is  ot«iod  to  baee  receiTed  80  minae, 
«ls  iwiwKow.  ( Dem.  d«  Cor.  Tn-T.  1  ' 1 .  H . )  T!  f 
Trierarcha  may  also  have  been  consiaered  iHrtv^t*- 
Mt,  {nhb  being  required  to  show  that  they  bad 
performrd  their  doti»'"i  prr>y»cr!v.  The  S.icred  Tri- 
remes, the  Paralus  and  the  iSalnmis,  bad  special 

toMioicn  [Tamub]  iffpoiBlad  t»  tbm  (Pubis, 
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\V\i.  Wd)  ;  anil,  on  the  nnlhtiritv  of  Ulpiiin  (oJ 
JtfM.  «.  Mui.  iiUti  >,  it  hm  bf^ii  brl)0vi^  UuU  lb« 
Mat*  aHed  M  Tnnrnreh  far  each  «f  tlim  ;  bvt  in 

I'll'  :r.  .  1  ii  tii>n«  quoted  by  PiKrkh  {I  rkuMiien^Ke^ 
Pw  idd},  no  diifrrrace  m  bum!*  between  the  Trier- 
nretif  ot  the  PininlOT  sad  «iIm»  tmcK  and  ttt«r»- 

furo  it  wou'J  ^'t'lu  that  ll..-  st.ite  apjiointi'ii  Trift- 
aivht  far  tima  a»  wt-il  as  lor  uti^er  vetwU,  nnti 
fNitrided  ont  of  tlM  pubti*  hnit  tor  tboM  wpanaet 
only  which  were  peculiar  to  them. 

IV.  On  Urn  *rr«|'/'/o«  fntm  the  Tntrarihy. — 
By  an  andant  kw,  in  {ore*  B.  e  335  ( Dun.  e. 
J^}'t.\  no  p<»r»on  (hut  minori  or  fema'  s)  c  >  • 
cLum  exeuipuoii  frua  tb«  Trt«riU<chy,  who  wcri>  ui 
•nflkinit  wvalth  to  pafforai  it,  not  •van  the  di>- 
»c«-ndnii!H  nf  H  irTn->  !  n«  aiid  Arittopton.  Rut 
tram  Ift.-u>ii9  (/A-  Afxdt. /Jtrtd.  iit  i  it  appear* 
tkat  in  tba  tima  of  tM  MUffl*  Tnenudijr  tH»  |imnn 
coulil  be  compelled  to  frvf  n  ^r.-nnil  timf  %vit'  in 
two  years  aft«>r  a  former  tervice  {^yu  Irn  At^  i  i. 
Tbe  nina  Mcbeos  al%<>  vrre  exi^mpt,  and  i  '  >  1:  r  ; 
Brcby  WW*  a  jjroiind  of  eirmption  from  the  other 
liturgU'S  any  «f  which,  indfcd,  ^.ivo  an  exeniplion 
from  aU  the  re«t  during  the  yenr  nrxt  follntt  ui;.- 
that  r,f  is  w,  r\i,.'.    ffVm.  r.  Z^*/.  4o.'<.  46 J.  i 

liut  itli  (iru^K'rU  was  not  tuU)(*ct  to  tile  itervice, 
as  w«  Icam  fp>m  Dcmoatlwiioa  {ii§  Sjrmm,  183. 
II).  who  tf'N  ii-i  that  n  jxTsmi  was  I'xrmpt,  if 
d^rarvT.  or  im«Ui<»  to  serve  trota  p«>v»'rlv  ;  so 
■lao  wvre  *-  wnnis,  hrireaiM,  nrf^MM,  ciaraciii,  and 
ciif [■orat*'  1'  1."  t  if  C'l'iirit''  an  hrirr**  rnr:!ii  onlv 
clniiu  cxempttoti  wli.iii;  uu;;iarf  ii»d.  W  .irils  aJ>»<i 
«on<  frea  firwn  alt  itiun/trt,  diirtnf  tbcir  minoric  . 
and  for  n  yrnr  nfipr  their  ioKutam.  (l.y^ias,<-. 
Jh'KjU.  ?M)8.)  lly  irAijfHwx*'*  iiit:.uit  ci>loni*t*, 
wlu»,  while  ikhftrnt  by  llie  c"nanai\d  of  the  state, 
couid  not  prrfiirm  a  Trierarchy.  Tlie  rd  KoiwriKa 
ndiiuu  of  a  doubt,  but  it  prolMbJy  menns  the  pro- 

nrtj  «f  joint  t«nMiti«  as  brothers  or  colioirv  which 
■1  not  yet  iKS'n  n|){H>riii>iicd  to  them  (Pollux, 
Till.  \V>\),  or  It  may  rufcr  to  monies  inrrstrd  in 
pnrtnfrtlii;\  ManevM,  thoojith  the  proper  duration 
of  a  'I  rierari  hy  was  a  year,  it  was  legally  dissolved 
if  the  gi-ijcnd  furnished  no  pay  to  the  soldiers, 
•r  if  tbo  ship  pot  into  tbo  Peiraceus.  it  beini;  then 
impossible  to  ko«p  Um  Mukm  togetbor.  {Iftai. «. 

V.  On  the  legal  proeettlinoi  ennn«etftl  vith  tkf 
TWemti  Av. — These  were  either  between  individual 
Trierirchs,  or  between  Trienirclis  and  the  state, 
and  tlier»for»  ia  tlM  fom  of  a  DiADtc.\stJU  They 
generally  arose  ia  eonarquenoe  nf  n  Trierarch  not 
delivering  up  hi*  ship  and  ber  ri^;,'u.g  in  proper 
order,  either  to  his  successor  or  to  the  state.  If  he 
allegod  that  tk«  loas  or  daiMge  of  either  hnpp<«fied 
from  a  storm,  he  was  said  ««inM<r0«i  ama 
droAitfA^rat,  and  if  his  plea  were  sabstantiated, 
fSo|ci»  i¥  itmagrii^  c.  r.  K  Vessels  or  ftimi- 
tore  OB  which  a  trial  of  this  kind  had  been  held, 
were  said  to  be  8ia8*S«ira<7^('i'a. 

The  preaideacy  of  tbe  courta  which  tried  isatt»r» 
of  this  aort  was  Tested  in  tb«  strategi,  and  aone- 
timet  ia  Um  superintendents  of  the  dockyard, 
in  cQojaaetiso  witlt  tbo  i*9rro\*h.  Tbe  senate 
also  appear*  to  hare  bad  a  jadkiaJ  power  in  tbeae 
matters:  e.^.  we  meet  in  various  inscriptions  with 
the  phrase  tillt  Ttrr  T^oy^px^y,  ^  iUmSmotw  -4 
fiovKii  riiv  -rpiipri.  INJekli  «ooj|«otai«i  tlaU  tlM 
Tri< T.nrrhs  of  whom  this  is  said  had  returned  their 
abips  m  such  a  cooditieo,  that  tho  state  mijiht  have 
called  upou  than  ta  pat  tUn  ia  tluM«ugh  repair,  or 
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to  rvTiuild  th<->ra,  at  a  cost  for  an  ordinary  trirme  of 
500U  dracbnac  Supposing  that  liiaj  not  n- 
leased  fram  tkia  UabOitj^  by  aar  deciaa  af  a  «a«i 

of  jtt»t'rr',  nr  J  thrtt  !hr>  n  bnil  ifnj  was  not  ceo.- 
pleted,  iitf  coticeives  tbal  U  must  bavo  been  coo- 
potant  ( in  a  cle«r  and  flaunt  caa»)  fcr  the  aeTiala 
ti  have  inflicted  upi^n  il  r  tn  the  penalty  of  t«-» 
^uOO  dracbmne,  the  t<H.hiiiiai  phm^e  for  which  waa 
**  doubling  the  trireme."  (Z  V/taWrtt,  Sic.  pi  -.^2t.) 

The  phrase  si^oXir)  i" Tff  rpn^^  iraun^r  i'roSm^t^, 
which  occurs  in  luwcnptiona,  does  not  apfly  t4»  sa 
iindertakini;  for  giving  a  neV  trimne,  but  acRfy 
f'>r  putting        in  n  Lo;ii|.',['te  stale  of  rrpair. 

i  he  phrnm:  i^^nw  tX^Isv  (ItcoL  c  X^jcr.  dil>« 
to  biy  an  infurmation  azainst  a  TeMi4«  ia  aaed  asc 
I'f  ;i  pul>iu:  hut  ("f  a  prlvitc  vvste!,  i^ga-T^i 

p'thapk  m  huiu^iuig  or  pnvaieei'iug.  (  Ilockb,  i'^a*. 
Emm.  of  A         pp.  5i  1— '.^d  cd  ■  >    [  IL  W.* 
Ti<lKlluFaU    (fps^Mawi).      (Nat^  ^ 
7 H.I,  n.  I 

ii!it''tS.  [PtIUU] 
TIULIX.    |T«LA.  p.  110-:,b.] 
1  R I  .N  r  N I) I N  UM.    [  N  A*.] 
IKK)  iktl.oN.    [DicAsraa,  f,  402,  fak) 
i  k:o  i;nLiJ.>;.  li>*aciima.] 
i  liiPLIC.V  TIO.    [Actio,  p.  I2,a.j 
TRIPOS  (rpiirovf),  alripod,  Lm.  anf  Measa 
or  article  of  furaittlta  soppflftad  ayan  Ihlfia  fart. 
More  especinllv 

I.  A  thi«e  k  gffed  tabtek  (Mbma.]  Th«  SiU 
woodcut,  at  p.  itOU,  sho^rn  nmh  n  ^rth}<*  'n  '_•-<•. 
It*  thrf«  supports  are  uchly  ;u;.>i  tastciuay  oma- 
iiK  iited.  V.inoiis  siiitjle  le^^  (traptMtfkafm,  Cib 
nii  l-\im,  vii.  'J.'t),  wn>ught  in  the  same  style  out 
of  wiute  marble,  red  porphyry,  or  other  Taluabst 
mntcnuls,  and  constating  of  a  lionVhead  or  asM 
siinikir  object  at  I'tr  inp,  .mJ  a  '  lot  of  tbe  soiac 
aninuil  at  the  boitou!.  umu  J  hy  iuu-rveuing  folii^e, 
are  preservi*d  in  the  llritifth  Museum  ^^CVn::*, 
•  Atfcient  MarWvs,  i.  S,  i.  1  .*>.  i'i.  .">.;)  and  in  other 
collections  of  antiquities.  Tin.*  Uipod  used  at  en- 
lertaiiini^nta  to  hold  the  Crater  had  short  fi-et. 
so  that  it  was  not  much  elevat<Nl.  Tlie^^e  la  bin 
were  probably  bometimes  made  ta  u^uve  upon 
castors.    (Horn.  IL  xviii.  '61  b). 

II.  A  pot  or  caldron,  ummI  for  boiling  meat, 
aad  either  raiaod  upon  a  tiiree-logged  aUu>d  oi 
bronze,  as  is  represented  in  the  woadcat,  p^  827« 
or  made  with  its  three  feet  in  the  same  piece. 
Such  a  iitenMi  was  of  great  value,  and  was  scime- 
tinies  oiTered  as  a  ptiae  in  tJM  pabUc  gnaea  (xziiL 

70-2,  703). 

III.  A  bronze  altar,  not  didfering  probably  ia 
its  [ivIk.-iI  f<>nii  from  the  tall  tripod  caldraa  ainadl' 
describeiL.  In  this  form,  but  with  additional  or- 
nament, we  see  it  in  tbe  annexed  woodcut,  which 
rapreient*  a  tripod  found  at  Frejua.  (Spon,  Mac. 
Ermd.  Ant  p.  118.)  That  this  was  intended  to  bs 
■sed  in  sachtice  may  be  inferred  imm  the  baliV 
head  with  a  fillet  tied  round  tka  konu»  wUdl  vi 
ste  at  the  top  of  each  k^g. 

AU  tile  most  ancient  representations  of  tbs 
sacriiicial  tripod  exhibit  it  of  the  same  gtnaod 
shape,  togetluT  with  three  cii^p  at  the  top  to  ser<a 
as  handles  (oierra,  Horn.  IL  xviii.  378).  Since  it 
has  this  form  on  all  the  coins  and  other  ancieiit 
remains,  which  have  any  reference  to  the  Delphis 
Ofacle,  it  haa  been  with  sofficient  reason  cenchidcd 
that  the  tripod,  from  which  the  Pythian  priettrss 
gave  responses,  was  of  this  kind.  The  ri^l> 
baud  fiijare  ia  tba  waodcat  ia  copied  fiaco  caa 
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publitli.  <1  l.y  K.  0.  Muilor  (BMt^ci't  AmalOm, 
I.      ll9)t  founded  upon  amncioin  udeDt  au- 


thoritiei,  and  dcngned  to  show  the  appMrnmcQ 

of  ihf  oracul.'ir  trijiod  at  Dtljilii.  rk'Mi!«'s  llic 
paru  alrauljr  mentioned,  vis.  ttio  three  lege,  the 
three  handlea,  and  the  Teeael  or  caldron,  it  obowe 
a  flat,  round  plat**,  called  'Audj,  an  wliich  the 
I'ytkia  seated  henelf  in  order  to  give  retponeee, 
nnd  on  whieh  hqr  a  hinrel  wreath  at  other  timet. 
This  figure  al<Mi  fthows  llie  position  of  the  Cortina, 
which,  as  well  a»  the  caldron,  wae  made  of  very 
thin  hnnaa,  and  was  rappocMd  to  jpcwaw  the 
prophetic  sounds  which  cmic  frani  mdemeath  the 
earth.   (Viig.^ea.  iii.  92.) 

The  eelelmty  of  this  tripod  predneed  innn- 
menible  iiirt.ition*  of  it  (i)iod.  xvi.  26),  calli-d 

Delphic  tripods."  (Athcn.  v.  p.  189.)  Xhey 
wcia  mnde  to  be  vaed  in  saerifioe^  and  atill  move 
CreqiMltly  to  be  presented  to  the  treasury-  both 
IB  thaAaad  in  many  other  Greek  temples.  (Athen. 
▼I  pp.  381,  C— *283,  d.  t  P«««>  rr-  82.  |  1.) 
[ DoNAniA.]  Tripods  were  cliiefly  dedicated  to 
Apollo  (Paua.  iii.  18.  g  5)  and  to  Uacchus.  Partly 
in  allmion  to  the  iiible  of  the  rape  of  a  tnpod  fron 
Apollo  hy  Hercules  and  the  rt'covery  of  it  liy  tlic 
IbcnMr  (Pans.  iii.  21.  $  7,  x.  13.  g  4),  the  uipod 
«aa  one  of  his  vsoal  attribnteo,  and  therefore 
Oeeoit  continually  on  coins  and  niii-ii-nt  marbles 
which  have  a  relation  to  biro.  Of  this  we  have  an 
eiamplo  in  the  haa-relief  engraved  on  p.  1 17,  whieh 
also  exhibits  two  more  of  bis  attributes,  the  lyn- 
and  the  serpenU  In  conformity  with  the  same 
ideas  it  waa  given  as  a  priae  to  the  oonipierBri  at 
the  Pythian  and  other  games,  which  wen*  cele- 
brated ill  honour  of  Apollo.  (Herod,  i.  144.)  (Jn 
the  ether  hand,  the  tncatre  at  Athens  being  con- 

sidt-nd  sacred  t'l  Bacchus,  the  snrcpssfnl  Cho- 
rn^us  received  a  bronze  tripod  as  the  appropriate 

rie;  The  ehoragie  monaments  of  Thrasyllos  and 
^•sicrates,  the  ornnnicntal  frntrnK'nts  of  which  arc 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  were  erected  by  them 
to  preserve  and  display  the  tripedt  awarded  to 
them  on  sudl  occa-sions.  We  iind  also  that  a 
tripod  was  aometimes  consecrated  to  the  Muses 
(Hen  Opk  M  Dktt  668)  and  to  Heicnleik  (Fkvs. 

A  tripiMi,  scarcelv  leu  remarkable  than  that 
fiom  which  the  Pythia  ddivered  onwles,  and  con- 
secrated to  Apollo  in  th<*  snnie  totnple  at  Delphi, 
was  that  made  from  the  spoils  of  the  Persian  army 
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after  the  battle  of  Plataeae.  It  consisted  of  ■ 
golden  bowl,  siippoif^d  by  a  three-headed  brnrre 
serpent  (Herod,  ix.  iii  ;'Thucyd.  i.  132  ;  Sihol. 
tw  foe. ;  Pans.  x.  1 3.  §  A ;  Oy  Uius  Top.  Omst.  ii.  1 3 } 
BOndori,  Imp.  Orient,  t.  ii.  p.  614.)  The  golden 
bowl  having  been  removed,  the  bronic  scrpeiu  was 
taken  to  Conatntioople,  and  is  probably  tlie  same 
which  waa  seen  there  by  Spon  and  \\  h.  lcr  in 
l(i75.  The  first  figure  in  the  annexed  wood-cut 
is  copied  from  Wheler's  engraving  of  it.  (Joumtf 
into  6'rmv,  p.  lUo.)  lie  say  a  it  was  about  fbvc^ 
teen  or  fifteen  feet  high. 


The  use  of  bronze  tripods  as  altars  evidently 
arose  in  a  great  degree  from  their  snitableness  to 

be  removed  from  jilace  to  pl.uo.  have  an  ex- 

am^ of  this  mode  of  employ  log  them  in  the  scene 
whieh  b  represented  in  the  woodcnt  on  p.  1045. 
To  accommodate  them  as  much  as  possible  to  this 

f>urpose,  they  are  sometimes  made  to  fold  together 
nto  a  small  compass  by  a  eontrivanee,  which  may 
bo  understood  from  an  insprrtinn  of  tlic  preceding 
woodcut  The  ruht-hand  ligure  represenu  a  tripod 
in  the  BridA  Mnenm.  A  patera,  or  a  phdn  me- 
tallic  difik,  was  laid  on  the  top,  when  there  was 
occasion  to  otTer  incense.  Alany  of  tiiese  movable 
folding  tripods  may  be  seen  in  Mnseoms,  proving 
how  common  they  were  among  the  Romans. 

Another  species  of  tripods  deserving  of  notice 
are  those  made  of  marme  or  hard  stones  Ont 
was  discovered  in  the  villa  of  Hadrian,  five  feet 
high,  end  therefore  unsuitable  to  be  used  in  sacri* 
iice.    It  is  very  moeh  onuunented,  and  was  pro- 
bably intended  merely  to  be  displayed  as  a  work 
of  art    (Caylus,  licaml^  ii.  pi.  S3.)      [J.  Y.l 
TRIPU'DIUM.  [Aooim,pp.  176,  K,  176,a.l 
TRIHF/MIS.  [N.AVis] 
T R 1  T.\ r. 0 N  1ST KS.    1 1 1  istrio.] 
TUITTYA  (Tp.TTwa).  [SAcntncioar,p.1000.] 

TUITTYS  {rpmvs).  [TniBfs,  p.  llo4.] 
THIUMPHUS,  a  solemn  procession  in  which 
nirlctitfions  general  entered  the  city  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  four  horse-i.  He  was  preceded  by  the 
captives  and  spoils  taken  in  war,  was  fuilowed  by 
bis  tRMps,  and  after  passing  in  state  along  the  Via 
Sacm,  ascended  the  Capitol  to  oSeT  nciifioe  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter. 
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Si. ill  iliKj-layK  Ii.iso  IxM'ti  f.o  luiirrrsal  Rtiioii;;  all 

waxUke  U:tbe«  £rom  tbe  caiiieU  Uam,  and  sue  to 
bamtAwU\f  «omMcl«d  villi  mmm  tt  tlw  itronge*! 

f  ajkNj.>ti*  of  th<«  human  fu-art,  th.it  it  would   Ik*  m 

iMelett  M  it  U  impoMittk  to  tract  their  origin  hi»- 
toricallj.   It  w  mrcttf  niiniMary  to  advm  to  the 

£incies  of  thrnu-  iimi.  nt  wfitiTV  who  r*'fi  r  their  firtt 
inatitAtioa  to  the  mvthtc  conquc*t«  of  Baochw  in 
tlM  HMt  (DMor.  ir.  S ;  PUn.  M  M  vlL  57\  nor 
Heed  we  attach  mnch  importance  to  the  cniiiifrtioii 
between  tritmphtu  and  bpia^os,  according  to  th«> 
ttfmiAof^  doabtinglr  profioaed  hj  Vmno  (L.  i,.  ri. 
CH,  ed.  Miin^T).  Kejoicingt  after  a  victory,  no 
eanpanied  bj  procoaMoat  of  tb«  aoMiwr  with  their 
|ilai>det,  nnat  mti  Iwsn  eoovml  vith  tbe  ggiatopco 
©f  thf  TJiimani  aj  a  n.-itinn.  nnd  accordingly  th'^ 
fetum  of  Rumuliw  with  spolia  opioui  after  he  had 
4afc«led  tba  OmrAimmm  mi  iUd  AcfO  tibcir  kin^;. 
It  doncribed  by  IHi>nysinft  (ii.  54  ;  cnmpAn-  Pmp. 
it,  1.  S'i)  with  all  the  atiribatta  of  a  re^kf 
triamplk  Phrtafdi  (Asm.  16)  adaito  that  thli 
event  wn«  thf  I'rigiii  of  «nj  firol  itcj^  towards  the 
thwnph  of  after  timeo,  but  censure  Dionjrauu  for 
ilM  atolMMiit  Chat  Ranaln  mdo  hfa  tnttaiMC  in 
a  quadriga,  which  he  con-sidrm  di^provrd  1>y  t*^ 
hci  that  aU  Um  tnampbal  (jpommo^pout)  ttatoet 
tt  thai  kinih  aa  Man  in  hhdar,  repreamtM  hiai  on 
ft^ot.  Ilf  i\<\i\s  that  TiirquiiiMid  l'ri»cuv  nocttr<linir 
to  lorae,  or  Foplicola,  accord  lug  to  othen^  hr»t 
triaaphad  isacMrioi  \  and  meoivBtioimtioaof  lliia 

we  find  that  the  fir*t  trhimph  rfconlcd  hy  T<ivy 
(L  38  i  compare  Flor.  i.  5  ;  £utrop,  i.  G)  ia  th«t  over 
tha  Si^inea  bj  Taniuiniaa.  who  aeeeratnf  to  Var- 
riua  (l*I)n.  H.  .V.  xxxiii.  1*?)  wore  upon  thii  rv 
caiion  a  robe  of  doth  or  gold.  Whatever  conduMon 
we  may  form  opnti  thew  potnta,  it  ia  eertain  that 
from  till"  fint  dawn  of  nnthcntlo  hlntnry  down  n 
the  eztioctioD  of  liberty  a  regular  tnomph  (Juttui 
triwmpkm)  waa  laeoftiwad  theMmnrit  of  arailafy 
glory,  rthd  w.i«  thp  cherishfd  object  of  amhition  to 
every  Roman  general  A  triumph  might  be  granted 
ibr  MKvewfnl  aehiafamMto  either  hf  hnd  ar  Ma, 
but  the  l:»t!<'r  were  cnni(vimtivtly  »o  rare  thr\t  we 
•hnll  for  the  preaent  defer  the  contidemtion  of  the 
mm]  triampn. 

After  nuy  decisive  Little  had  been  won,  or  a 
province  subdued  by  a  aeriea  of  auccceaful  opera- 
tion%  the  Impifator  foranudad  to  tha  tanate  a 
laurel -wreAthed  despatch  (tHerar  lnmrraf,ji\  Zonar. 
Tii.  21  i  Liv.  xlvi.  1  i  Pfiou  H.  N.  xr.  40)  con- 
tobiinf  an  aecoont  of  hfo  axplatla.  If  the  intelli- 
P'ttce  proved  Bati»fartory  the  senate  det-reed  a  public 
thAiiksgiving.  [Sl'rrLICATIOb]  This  siipplicatiun 
waa  so  frequently  the  forerunner  of  a  triumph,  that 
Cato  think*  it  neceuary  to  remind  Cicero  that  it 
waa  imt  invariably  sa  (Cic  ad  Fam.  xv.  5. )  After 
tiie  war  was  concluded  the  general  with  hit  army 
repaired  to  Riime,  or  ordrred  his  army  to  tn»^t  htm 
there  on  a  givco  day,  but  did  uoi  enter  the  city. 
A  naating  of  the  senate  was  held  without  the 
walla,  usually  in  the  temple  of  Uellona  (e.  g.  Liv. 
xxvL  21,  zxxTi  39)  or  Apollo  (Lir.  xxxix.  4), 
that  he  might  have  an  appartamty  of  urging  hia 
pretensions  in  person,  and  these  were  then  scru- 
tioixed  and  discussed  with  the  most  jealous  care. 
Tha  Mlawing  mles  and  restrictions  Avere  for  the 
most  part  rigidly  enforced,  although  the  jK-nate 
aaaumed  the  discretionary  pwcr  of  rrlaxing  them 
In  spcdal  casea. 

1.  That  no  "Tie  rould  he  permitted  to  triumph 
unlets  he  iiad  iieid  tbe  oilicc  of  dictator,  of  coDsul, 
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or  (if  prrutor.  (I-Iv.  xxviii.  .IP.  xxi.1.  ^O.)  Timet 
A  tjiiuuph  waa  not  allowed  to  P*  IScipio  after  ha 
had  expelled  die  Cuthafiniana  from  Spain.  hecaaM 
he  had  commanded  in  that  prn^ittco  "  m.-*  b^ia 
magiatrato.**  (VaL  Max.  ti.  8.  g  5  ;  Liv.  Lt.) 
The  henovn  pranled  to  Puaupey^  wlw  tmfhal 
in  his  '--Ith  year  fn  o.  Bl).  Wf-.re  ho  had  brW 
any  of  the  great  office*  of  state,  and  agats  tea 
yeara  alWnmda*  while  etiU  a  aiaiple  rqoee,  mt 
ait'>ffrther  unprecedented.  (Lit.  Kp^'t.  89  ;  Cic 
i>rt,  Ug.  Mum.  31  }  VeE  Pat.  li.  30  ;  Vat  Jiax. 
vitL  1&.  I  8 ;  Plat.  I^saip.  13,  2*2  ;  Dioat  Cna 

Ixxxvi.  8.) 
2,  That  the  nagistmte  should  hare  been  acmaay 
in  uffica  both  if  hen  Ae  ▼ictuvy  wnn  gaswd  and 
when  the  triumph  w.is  to      celebrated.    T  i  *.  r  - 
gulation  waa  inaiited  upon  only  during  the  cancer 
agee  af  lha  caaanonwealth.    Ito  yietati—  cas- 
nirnct  d  »ilh  Q.  Piilililiiis  Pliilo,  the  fr>t  f>»T«{w  t» 
whom  tbe  senate  ever  granted  a  "  prarofptio  in^ 
perii**  aftor  the  t«ninatiea  of  ■  awgiatiij  (Ln; 
I  viii.  CfT and  thenceforward  prfK-oii!>u!»  a;  i  pra- 
praetors  a'ere  permitted  to  triumph  without  qaeatasa 
I  (  LIT.  nxfac  45,  xL  i5,  84),  aKheagli  ftr  a  ca» 
'  '  rnble  time  the  event  wa*  of  mre  iTcurrvn^e.  It 
was  long  held,  however,  that  it  waa  nrcesaary  isr 
lha  *pcnrQgatia  impeni*  to  fidlaw  iaiBiiidwiili 
upon   the  temnnation   of  the   niairistruy,  f.  :  a 
triumph  waa  refused  to  L.  Lentolua,  who  a&cceeded 
P.  Selpla  In  Spafn,  an  tha  fttaand  that,  althenih 

he  had  beer;  f  r  -  rly  praetor,  hia  imp'^Hum  ?  i d 
not  bran  oontiuued  uninterruptedly  iiwa  tiae  penod 
whan  tha  eMUtond  axpbad,  hat  had  baM  mwwed 

••extri  rrdinem**  after  a  lapse  of  ftorne  y.-arv 
(Liv.  xxxL  20.)  Uut  towarda  the  doae  of  the 
repnMie  this  principle  waa  entifrijr  ahnwdantd. 
Cnn'.uls  and  p'li  "nrs  seldom  quitted  the  cit^  unri! 
their  term  of  office  had  ceased,  and  when  at  aaj 
ea1iee<{neBt  period  thajr  entered  vpen  tha  |pfan> 

-MT.X  nf  a  province,  either  in  r<-iiular  rflati-n  "-r 
"  extra  ordinem,"  they  enjoyed  the  full  status  and 
all  the  privileges  of  preeoiMak  and  pn^praetota, 
The  position  of  Poinpey  when  vrt  a^nin-t  the 
pirates  and  afterwards  agaiaat  Mithhdatea,  aitd  ef 
dm  when  ha  went  to  CiKda,  will  be  auMitianl 
to  illustrate  thi'i  ivit^n  jt  maltiplviii^  ■  Tamtiles. 

3.  That  the  war  should  bare  been  prooecnted 
er  the  faattla  Ibttght  vnder  tha  aaepieM  and  in  tha 
province  and  with  the  troops  of  the  getipral  f^-V- 
ing  the  triumph  (Lit.  xxxL  48,  xzxiv.  10  j  VaL 
Max.  iL  8. 1 3),  and  henea  tha  trinmpk  ef  ^ 
praetor  Furius  (I,iv.  xxxi,  4!>)  was  c(mNid,-r(-'!  ir- 
regular and  imperfect.  Thus  if  a  victory  bvu 
gained  by  tha  lefttaa  af  a  fenend  who  waa  ahaent 
from  the  army,  the  honour  of  it  did  not  lx-lor:j  lo 
the  former^  but  to  the  latter,  inasmuch  aa  be  bad 
tbe  anspiees. 

4.  Thnt  at  lea^t  SOOO  of  the  enemy  should  have 
been  alaiu  in  a  stifle  battle  (VaL  Max.  iu  8.  IX 
that  tha  adeaalage  aheald  mm  heen  pastire  and 
not  merely  n  r  ^>Inpell<^•ition  for  some  previous  dis- 
aster (On><i.  v.  4),  and,  that  the  loM  on  the  part  ef 
the  Romans  dMNdd  have  been  anall  cenipaiad  with 
that  of  their  adv(T«;nr''«i.  y:x^.v\.  '2'2.)  Py  a 
law  of  the  tribunes  L.  Maruis  and  M.  Cato  penal- 
ties were  impooed  upon  all  ImpeiataiaawlM  aheald 
be  found  gtiilty  of  having  made  fiilse  returns  to  th<^ 
senate,  and  it  waa  ordidned  that  ao  aoon  aa  they 
returned  to  the  dty  thefriieold  ba  vaqaticd  to 
attest  the  correctness  of  such  documents  upon  oath 

,  before  the  city  quaestor.   (VoL  Max.  Lc)    It  is 
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tliat  the«e  proTitiona  could  never  bare  existed 
daring  the  p4>tty  contesto  with  wbicli  Roma  waa 

fully  occupied  (••i  Mi^n  ■  i  rutin  ir,  .  .iiid  airan  when 
wan  were  wnged  upon  ihc  moni  vxUsnnre  aetle  we 
find  inanj  imlaaeea  tt  triumpha  gmnted  for  gene- 
ral reeults,  without  rcfiTonce  to  thp  iiuinber*  slain 
in  aoj  one  engagement  (e.  g.  Liv.  riii.  26,  zl.  38). 

A.  That  the  war  should  have  been  a  legitimate 
contest  against  public  foes  (JusiLs  hos/Hibu$que  ImIUs, 
Cic.  pro  DeioL  5),  and  not  a  civil  contest.  Heuce 
Catulus  celebrated  no  triumph  orer  Lepidus,  nor 
Antotiius  orer  Catiline,  norCinna  and  Marius  over 
their  anuigonists  of  the  Sullan  party,  nor  Caesar 
nfler  Pharsalia,  and  when  he  did  subsequently 
triumph  after  his  victory  over  the  sons  of  Pompey 
it  caused  universal  disgust.   Henca  tiM  line  in 

*^  Bdla  gari  pheim  mllat  biUtm  triunphoi.** 

(Sc,.  Val.  Max.  ii.  8.  S  7  ;  Dim  Qmm,  xliiLi2; 
Plut.  Cim.  LOv^TiaJ 

6.  That  iba  dominian  of  tba  ilato  diaold  have 

btvii  f  xteiidfil  and  not  merely  something  prevrou-vly 
lost  regained.  Hence  Fulvius,  who  won  back 
Capua  after  iu  revolt  to  Hannibal,  did  nat  rawiva 
a  triumph.  (VaL  Max  I  c.  :  compare  Li  v.  xxxi.  5, 
xxxvi.  I.)  The  absolute  acquisition  of  territory 
does  not  appear  to  Iwva  baaa  aaiantial  (Dakar, 
itd  Liv.  zxxi.  5.) 

?•  That  the  war«li<>uld  have  been  brought  kj  a 
oaodMian  and  the  province  reduced  to  a  state  of 
peace  so  as  to  permit  of  the  army  Wing  withdrawn, 
the  presence  of  the  victorious  soldiers  beins;  oonsi- 
dercMl  indispensable  in  a  triamph.  In  coiijiequence 
1^  this  condition  not  being  fulfilled  an  ovation  only 
was  granted  to  Marcelius  after  the  captare  of  Syra- 
cuse (Liv.  xxvi.  21,  compare  xxviii.  29,  zxx.  48) 
and  to  L.  ManUoa  npon  bit  return  front  Spain. 
(Liv.  xxziz.  29.)  Wa  find  an  exception  in  t&t. 
xxvi  41>,  4D,  but  this  and  similar  t&sca  inu^it  be 
regarded  as  examples  of  pacitUar  Caveur.  (Sea  aUo 
Taeit  Jan.  L  M,  conpnrad  with  ii  41.) 

The  Rt'nato  clHin-r  l  ttif  exclusive  right  of  deli!>e- 
rating  upon  all  titese  points  and  giving  ur  with- 
balding  the  bonoar  aaogbt  (Ut.  iiL  63 ;  Polyb. 
vi.  13),  arri  t'l  v  for  the  must  pAft  exertis«Hl  the 
privili^  wiihuut  qui-stion,  except  in  times  of  great 
poUtiod  amitement.  Tba  aofaiaignty  of  tiia  peo> 
pla,  h'MVfv.T,  in  t!ii=i  matter  was  nswrted  at  a  rerr 
Mrly  liau,  aad  u  iruiinph  is  Kaid  to  have  bueii 
«0tad  by  the  tribes  to  Valerius  and  Horatius,  the 
consuls  of  B.  c  A  AG,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  re- 
solution of  the  fathers  (Liv.  iii.  63  ;  Dionys.  xi. 
50),  and  in  a  similar  manner  to  C.  M:irciu»  Hutilus 
tba  first  plabetan  dictator  (Liv.  vii  17).  while  L. 
PoatomiiM  Megelloa,  oomol  n.c  294,  celsbnttad  a 
trium{il),  although  resisted  by  the  senate  and  seven 
out  of  the  tea  tribuneOi  (Liv.  jc  37.)  Nay  moca, 
wa  lead  of  a  eertain  Appioa  Ckadina,  eonml  B.  a 

l43,  who  having  persi  :  <1  in  celebrating  atriuwph 
in  defiance  of  both  the  senate  and  people,  was  ac- 
caaBpaniad  by  bia  daaghtar  (or  Mater)  Chuidia,  a 
vestal  virgin,  and  by  her  inter pofiition  Mved  from 
being  dragged  from  his  chariot  by  a  tnbune.  (Oros. 
T.  4  ;  Cic.  pro.  Cod.  14  ;  Val.  Max.  v.  4.  §  6;  Suet. 
TU>.  2.)  A  disappointed  general,  however,  seldom 
ventured  to  resort  to  such  violent  measures  but 
aatisfied  himself  with  going  through  the  funn'«  on 
tht>  Alban  Moant,  a  practice  first  introduced  by 
C.  Fapirius  Maso,  and  thus  noticed  in  the  Opito- 
Um  Fiiti:  C  pAriaiva  Maw  coa.  vm  Ctamt  J 
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PAIMUS  IN  MONTB  AtttANO  IIL  NONJtS  MaKT. 

AN.  DXXII.  (Piin.AJV:  vt.  88.)  Hbexnnipla 

was  follo-vn}  by  Marcelius  (Liv.  xxvi.  IM  ;  Pint. 
Marc  22),  by  Minucius  (Liv.  zxxiii.  23),  and 
by  many  otbrn,  ao  that  Livj  (xtii.  21 )  after  nan" 
tinning  that  the  stMiate  had  refused  a  triumph  to 
Cicereius  ( praetor  u.  c.  173)  adds, ''in  monte  Al- 
bano,  quod  jam  in  morem  vm$nit,  trinnplHIviL** 
(See  also  Liv.  xlv.  3f!.) 

If  the  senate  gave  their  consent  tli<>y  at  Aa 
same  linta  voiad  a  Mm  of  money  towards  Jefmying 
the  necessary  expenses  (Polyb.  vi.  l.i),  and  one 
of  the  tribunes  **ex  auctoritaie  Kcnatus"  applied 
for  a  {debiaeitum  to  permit  the  Imperator  to  retain 
bit  imperittm  on  the  day  when  be  entered  the  city. 
(Liv.  zIt.  35,  XX vL  21.)  This  last  form  could 
not  be  dispensed  with  either  in  an  ovation  or  a 
triomph,  because  tba  imperinm  conferred  by  the 
aamitla  enriatn  did  not  inclnda  tba  city  itself,  and 
when  a  general  had  once  gone  furth '*  (wiludatu^  " 
his  military  powar  ceased  as  soon  as  he  re-entered 
the  gatea,  milaia  the  fenonl  hw  bad  baan  |n«> 
vioitsly  susp«'ndeJ  by  a  special  en?(  tun  nt  ;  and  in 
this  manner  the  resolution  of  the  iw*uat«  was,  as  it 
wan,  mtified  by  the  pleba,  (iMKMVif ;  Palv- 
DAMKNTUJi.)  For  this  ivoson  no  one  desiring  a 
triumph  ever  entered  the  city  until  the  question 
wat  decided,  since  by  m  doing  he  would  ipao  fiscto 
have  forfeited  all  claim.  Wo  have  a  remarkable 
example  of  this  in  the  case  of  Cicero,  who  after  bia 
return  from  Cilicia  lingered  in  the  Ticinity  of  Rome 
day  after  day,  and  dragged  about  his  lictors  from 
one  pl.ice  to  another,  wahout  entering  the  city,  in 
the  vain  hope  of  a  triumph. 

Such  were  the  preliminaries,  and  it  only  now 
remaina  to  describe  the  order  of  the  procession. 
This  in  ancient  day«  was  SLitiiciently  himple.  The 
leaders  of  tba  enemy  and  the  other  prisonn*  wera 
led  along  in  advanea  of  the  generals  ebariot,  the 
milit^iry  standards  were  carried  IxTore  the  troops 
wlio  followed  laden  with  plunder,  banquets  wera 
«.pread  in  front  of  awry  door,  and  tba  popolaoa 
brouglit  up  the  rear  in  a  joyous  b n.  I.  filled  with 
good  cheer,  chanting  song*  of  victory,  jeering  and 
bantering  aa  they  went  along  with  dia  plaaauitriaa 
cu«i"n:;iry  on  bucIi  occwions.  (I Ay.  ill.  *2f>.)  Rut 
iu  later  time*  these  pageants  were  marshalled  with 
axtiaoidinniy  pamp  and  tplendour,  and  presented 
a  most  gnrgeotis  spectacle.  Minute  details  would 
neceit&arily  be  ditlcrent  according  to  circuiii&tuiicctt, 
but  tha  ganaral  arrangements  were  as  follow.  When 
the  day  appointed  had  arrived  the  whole  popuUtion 
ponred  forth  from  their  abode*  in  holiday  attire, 
some  stationed  tliems<-lves  on  the  steps  of  the  pub* 
lie  buildings  in  tha  forum  and  along  tba  Via  Sacm, 
while  atbeta  noontad  aeaflblding*  eneted  fordia 

purpose  of  commanding  a  view  of  the  show.  Tii<i 

tenipi»  ware  all  thrown  open,  ^land*  of  fiower* 
daeomtad  avary  ihrina  and  unaga,  and  ineenaa 

Bir.  ki  J  on  every  altar.  (Plut.  Jim//,  /'uii/.  32  ; 
Diuu  Cast.  Izxiv.  I.)  Meanwhile  the  Imperatur 
caUed  an  assembly  of  his  soldiers,  delivered  an 
oration  commernlifi'.,'  ihr-r  vnlour,  and  concluded  by 
distributing  rvwaras  to  the  uio6t  distinguished  and 
a  sum  of  money  to  each  individual,  the  amount  da* 
pending  on  the  va!>i«  f  f  tfie  spoils.  He  then  as- 
cended his  triumpiuii  car  and  advanced  to  the 
Porta  Triumphalis  (wliere  this  g*ta  was  is  a  ques- 
tion  which  we  cannot  here  discuss  ;  see  Cic  in  I 'is. 
23;  Suet.  Cktav.  101  ;  Joseohus,  B.J.  vii.  24), 
wlwn  iia  wu  net  by  tba  wbola  body  aC  lha ; 
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hcail^J  by  the  iruifrtitnitPt.  Th$  pnCMMM  tkm 
detUetl  ill  the  fullo-.vin^  order. 

1.  The  Senate  hpail«'«l  hy  ih?  tnauiHir.Ui't.  (Dion 
Cas*.  li.  21  ;  Srv.  „  I  I'm;.  Artt.  543.)  '2.  A  b.Klr 
•f  trumpeter*.  IL  A  train  of  oarriage*  aud  tnuuc* 
(Jowphut.  A. «/.  viL  24)  laden  with  apoiK  thoM 
nnic'n  which  wm  eepecially  wmfkaMe  cither  oa 
accoant  of  their  benuty  or  rarity  beinf  di»pofted  in 
meh  a  manner  at  to  bo  turn  diitincUy  by  tlie 
crowd.  (Siifi.  Jul.  37.)  Boardi  were  home  aloft 
on  fervuia.  od  wluch  were  painted  iu  large  ietlen 
tha  aaniet  of  mnquiahed  muobb  tmd  asoiitriet. 
Here,  loo,  mmlelt  were  exhibited  in  trory  or  wood 
((jiiinctil.  vi.  3)  of  the  cuiea  and  fort*  captured 
(Ptin.  T.  6),  Mid  picture*  of  the  mountatna,  rirer*. 
and  other  grmt  natural  feature*  of  the  anbjugated 
rrititiii,  with  appropriate  intcnptiona.  Gold  and 
ailvtr  in  eain  «r  MUiaa,  ama,  wfapoaa,  aa4  bom 
fumitare  of  avavj  daMffiption,  autoca,  pictBiaa, 
va*eii,  and  othar  waika  af  art,  prfdoua  atonaa, 
alabannely  wrooglit  and  richly  embroidered  ituiTt, 
and  avery  object  which  could  be  regarded  as  valu- 
aMfl  or  curiouK  4.  A  body  of  duie-pUyert.  5.  The 
wliite  bulla  or  oxen  deatined  for  lacnfVce,  with 
gilded  bonis,  decorated  with  infuiae  and  serta,  at- 
tended by  the  slaughtering  prieau  with  their  im- 
pletnenta,  and  followed  by  the  Camilli  bearing  in 
their  hand*  paterae  and  other  holy  Te«ael*  and  in- 
atmroeatik  6.  Elephant*  or  any  other  etrange 
■ataiala,  mUire*  of  the  conquered  diktricts.  7.  The 
arma  and  inugnia  of  the  leader*  of  the  foe.  U. 
The  leaders  themaeWea,  and  such  of  their  kindred 
as  bad  been  taken  priianan,  followed  by  tha  wbola 
band  of  inferior  captiTea  in  fetter*.  9.  The  cotonae 
and  other  tribate*  of  respect  and  gratitude  bo- 
ftto\vi>d  oi)  the  Imperator  by  allied  king*  and  atat««. 

10.  The  licton  of  the  Impemtor  m  liagla  file,  their 
facta  wianthad  with  Uuj«L   (PUn.  H.  N,  40.) 

11.  TlMlmpamiar  hiiaaalf  in  m  ciicabr  dMiiat  af 


n  pi  cuiiar  form  (Zonar.  TiJ.  21)  drawn  by  fimr 
lioraas,  which  were  ■ometimes,  though  rarely,  white. 
(Plut.  Camill.  7  ;  Serr.  /,  c. ;  Dion  Caaa.  xliii.  14.) 
The  circular  form  of  the  chariot  is  aeen  in  the  pre- 
eading  cot,  co^iicd  from  a  marble  formeriy  in  the 
posaeMion  of  the  Duke  d*Alcala  at  Seville  (Mont' 
fnncon,  AnL  Erp.  toI.  ir.  pL  CT.),  and  also  in  the 
following  cut,  which  represent*  the  rerene  of  one 
of  the  coin*  of  the  Antontne*.  He  wni  attired  in 
a  gold  embroidered  robe  (Inpa  pi  i't)  and  flowered 
tunic  (tunitxi  jnhnatu),  he  bore  in  right  hand  a 
laurel  fwMich  (Plut.  /'at*//.  32),  and  in  hia  left  n 
areptre  (Dionys.  r.  47  ;  VoL  Max.  ir.  4.  §  5),  his 


brows  were  encircled  with  a  wreatliof  DalpUclHd 
(Plin.  //.  A'.  XV.  Sn.  31' >,  in  additiaa  U  *rkidk,a 
aiici<-nt  timet,  his  body  was  painted  fangkt  vtL 
(Piin.  //.A*.  xxiiL  3(j.)  He  wna  mKamyn^t 
iu  his  chariot  by  his  diildxca  «f  Mndar  jeni 


by  very  dear  or  highly  honourx^d  fnvnda  (Dm 
Caaa.  IL  16,  Ixiii.  20),  while  behind  km  atoed  a 
public  slave  holding  over  ki*  bead  a  goUcn  Em*- 
caii  crown  ornamented  with  jewela.    (  PUn.  U,  X 
xxxiii.  4,  xxviiL  7  ;  Zonae  vii.  21.)    Tk«  pce> 
•ence  of  a  ainva  in  mck  a  pUce  at  sock  a  tiw 
seem*  to  kava  bean  intended  to  avert  **  invidb* 
and  the  influence  of  the  evil  eye,  and  for  tke  taae 
purpose  a  fiucinum,  a  little  bell,  and  a  aceaqp 
were  attached  to  the  veliulf.   (Tlin.  //.  A*.  xxvsL 
7  ;  Zonar.  viL  21.)    Tertuliiau  (^/nWL  3^)tclis  ak 
that  the  alava  ever  and  anon  whi«|w:red  in  tka  eac 
of  the  lapanUor  the  warning  w  urds  **  iie^pica 
te,  hominem  memento  te,'"  and  tbia  atatenwnl  a 
copied  by  Zonaraa  (L  e.\  but  is  not  oonliiiMd  by 
any  earlier  writer.    Isidorii*  (zriii.  2),  miMUM«9^ 
standing  Pliny  (xxviii.  7X  imaginea  tluu  the 
in  question  was  a  common  exccationer.    X  L  Be- 
hind the  ckariot  or  on  the  honaa  which  drew  it 
(Zonar.  ^  a.)  roda  tha  grown-op  aona  of  the 
[>erator,  togetlMr  aritk  tke  Iq^td,  tke  triboai  (Ck. 
in  I 'is.  'IS),  and  the  equite*,  all  on  hafuhai-i 
1 3.  Tka  Mar  was  bceag kt  up  by  the  whole  body 
of  tha  infiMtrjr  in  nncking  order,  tkrir  sficar* 
adorned  with  Inurel  (Plin.  xr.  40),  some  »hout;Bg 
le  Trinmpha  (Varro,  UL.'v,  7,  ed.  MuUer  ;  H«r. 
CWn.  ir.%4»;  TiboU.  il  6.  121X  and  aii^mg 
hymn*  to  the  gods,  while  others  pradniMed  tke 
praiiaa  of  tkcir  ieadar  or  indnlged  in  keen  aatcmsos 
and  eoana  libablrf  at  bis  azpenae,  fior  tlte  aiaai 
perfect  freedom  of  spe<^.-h  was  granted  and  exft^ 
cited.  (Liv.  iv.  53,  v.  49,  xlv.  ^  Dioaja.  m  72; 
Saat  JuL  41),  51  ;  Mart.  {.  ft.  3.) 

Tike  arraiigentciit  of  the  procession  as  givaa 
above  ia  taken,  with  some  ckai^ge^  from  tke  treatise 
of  Onuphriaa  Panviniaa  De  Tmnpho  in  tke  Ml 
voltmie  of  the  Thesaurus  of  Graeviua.  TW 
ferant  nrticttlan  ara  all  coUartad  from  the  acawat* 
traamuttad  la  ns  of  tka  nmst  ealebcated  triumph^ 
such  as  that  of  Pompey  in  Appian  {BtU.  JML 
1 1 6,  1 17>»of  Acniliua  Pkullus  iu  Plutarch  ( /'asO. 
3-2)  and  ni  Livy  (shr.  40%  of  Vespasian  and  Tim* 
in  Josephus  {U.  J.  vii.  5.  §  4,  5,  6),  and  of  raail 
la*  ia  Zonanu  (vii.  21),  together  with  the  lemaiki 
of  Dionytius  (it.  S4,  v.  47),  Serviua  {md  Fny.  Ata, 
iv.  .^43;,  and  Juvenal  {Sat  x.  38 — 4.^). 

Joat  aa  tka  pomp  was  ascending  the  Capitobo* 
hill  aDina  of  tka  haitile  ekieOi  were  led  asale  inte 
the  n<i  joining  prison  and  put  to  death,  a  custom  so 
barbarous  tkat  we  eoold  acareely  believe  that  il 
exided  m  n  dviliiad  afe  were  it  not  attested  I9 
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the  most  unqtiestionable  evidence.  (Cic.  in  Verr. 
Y.  SO  ;  Liv.  xxvi.  13;  Joseph,  vii.  24.)  Pom- 
puy,  indeed,  refrained  fn>in  pcrpc^tntiti];  thi«  ntro- 
citT  in  his  third  triumph  (Appiaii*  UaU.  JUith. 
1 17%  and  AureliBn  on  like  ooounon  •fiared  Zenobia, 
but  the»e  are  quoted  ft*  exceptimi?*  t<>  th>'  u"  ix  ral 
nile.  When  it  wot  atmounced  that  thc«e  murder* 
iMd  been  completed  (Joseph  I.e.)  thoviettme  weie 

tlii  i)  f^aci ii'c.ii,  an  (itT'-rini.'  (ram  the  spoils  was 
presented  to  Jupiter,  the  laurel  wreatii  was  de< 
posited  in  the  hp  of  the  god  (Senee.  Cbe>oJL  ad 
llrlr.  10;  PHn.  //.  X.  xv.  40  ,  Plin.  funr^.H; 
SuU.S^h.  ir.  1.41),  t)i«*  liiifMeriUor  v,n»  entertained 
lit  a  public  feast  along  with  his  friends  in  the  tern- 
aiiil  r>;  tuni.  d  liomf  in  the  evening  preceded 
by  to!  chcR  aad  pipes,  and  eitcortcd  by  a  crowd  of 
citizens.  (Klor,  ii.  1.)  Plutarch  {Q.  U.  77)  and 
Valerius  MaximiH  (ti.  0.  §  li)  *.ny  that  it  was  the 
practice  to  invite  ihts  couduU  to  thi»  banquet,  and 
then  to  Kil  l  a  m(>«iutge  requesting  them  not  to 
come,  in  order,  doubtle»!i,  that  the  Iniperator  might 
be  the  most  dittingnishcd  person  in  the  company. 

The  whole  of  the  proceedingH,  genernlly  speak« 
ing,  were  brought  (o  «  close  in  ouc  dny,  but  when 
the  quantity  of  plunder  wa*  very  great,  and  the 
troops  very  iiimterom,  a  longer  iH-rioJ  was  re- 
quired for  the  exhibition,  and  thus  the  triumph  of 
Fteminins  centintted  for  three  days  in  succession. 
(Liv.  xxxix.         Pint.  iemU.  I'auii.  .T.'.) 

Bnt  the  glories  of  the  Imperator  did  not  end 
with  the  show  nor  eren  with  his  life.  It  was 
customary  (we  know  not  if  the  practice  was  in* 
variable)  to  provide  him  st  the  public  expense 
with  a  site  for  a  house,  such  mansionx  being  styled 
triumphrt'rf  doinm.  (Plin.  xxxvi.  24.  §  6.)  After 
death  hi>»  kindred  were  permitted  to  deposit  his 
a^hes  within  the  walls  (such,  at  least,  is  the  ex- 
planation civcii  to  the  word",  of  Plutaii'll.  Q.  R. 
7B),  and  laurel -wictliied  i>l^itui'^  ist^uidiu^  erect  I 
in  triumphal  cars,  displayed  in  the  vestibulum  of 
the  family  mensioBt  tiansmitted  hie  £uiie  to  pos- 
terity. 

a'  TRit^MPHCs  Navalis  appears  to  have  dif- 
fered in  no  respect  from  an  ordinary  trioroph 
except  that  it  most  have  been  npon  a  smaller  scale, 
OJtd  would  be  churact.'ii/.e  i  by  the  exhibition  ot 
beaks  of  ships  and  other  nautical  trophies.  The 
earliest  npon  record  was  granted  to  C.  Duilius, 
who  biid  ill  '  f  'liidntiiMi  of  the  supremacy  of  Uoine 
by  sea  iu  the  lirst  Punic  war  (Liv.  KjiiL  zvii. ; 
Fast.  Cspiu);  and  so  ehited  was  he  by  his  saccess, 
that  during  the  ro»t  his  life.  v. 'u  ih  ver  he  re-  | 
turned  home  at  night  from  oup[MT,  he  cauavd  iiutei 
to  soimd  and  torches  to  be  home  Ix'fore  him.  ( Klor. 
iL  J  ;  Cic.  r\it.  ."^fij.  ]'',)  A  second  naval  tri- 
umph was  i'l'Ii-hniteii  by  LuUitius  Catulus  tor  hi* 
victory  off  the  InsuUe  Aegates,  a.  c.  241  (Val. 
Max.  ii.  n.  §  -2  ;  Fiist.  C  ipit.)  ;  a  third  by  Q. 
Fabiui  IjiiUo,  II. «  .  IH,').  over  the  Cretans  (Liv. 
xxxvii.  CO),  and  a  f  Kirth  by  C.  Octavius  over 
King  Perseus  (Liv.  slv.  42)  without  captstrei  and 
without  KpoiU. 

TRir.MPiiL'14  CASTHKItm  was  a  procession  of 
the  aoidien  through  the  camp  in  honour  of  a  tri- 
barnis  or  some  officer,  inferior  to  the  geneml.  who 
bad  p<.>rfornieil  a  hriiliant  exploit.  (Liv.  vii.  PS.) 

After  the  extinction  of  freedom  the  Emperor 
befng  eensidefed  as  the  eeramander-in-chief  of  all 
l!ip  annii-'i  of  tlie  it.it>'.  every  military  aeli'u  v  ement 
was  understood  to  be  performed  under  his  auspices, 
•ad  bence,  aeeording  to  ihe  fimnt  «f  era  the 
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ancient  constitution,  he  alone  had  a  legitimate 
claim  to  a  triumph.  This  principle  was  soon  fully 
recognised  and  acted  upon,  for  although  Antonius 
had  giantcd  triumphs  to  bis  legoti  (Dion  Cast.  xlix. 
42),  and  his  example  had  been  freely  followed  by 
Augustus  (Suet.  (JcMv.  38;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  11,12) 
in  the  wly  part  of  bis  career,  yet  after  the  year 
8.  a  14  (Dien  Cass.  lir.  24%  he  entirely  dtseon- 
tini!i-d  the  praitice,  and  from  tliat  titm-  ("  r  ,, 
triumphs  were  rarely,  if  ever,  conceded  to  any 
except  members  of  the  imperial  fiunily.  But  te 
compensate  in  some  Jrgree  fur  what  was  then 
taken  away,  the  custom  was  introduced  of  l>estow- 
ing  what  were  termed  Trimmj^lia  OrMMWKld, 
that  is.  ]Hrmi*«iinn  to  rweivc  the  titles  liestowed 
upua  and  to  appear  in  public  with  the  rohvs  worn 
by  the  Imperatore«  of  the  oooiroonwpalth  when 
tliey  triiiin;:ln-(K  aiul  t.i  tieqneath  to  their  descend- 
aut^  tnumphal  sLUues.  i  bese  triuntphitlia  oma- 
iwnia  are  said  to  have  been  ftvst  bestowed  upon 
.Agrippe  (Dion  Cass.  I.e.)  or  upon  Tiberius  (Suet. 
Octav.  9),  and  ever  after  were  a  common  mark  of 
the  favour  of  the  prince.  (Tacit  Ann,  i.  7j2»  ii  b% 
ill  7  A  ato^  Hitt.  L  79«  ii.  78,  Ac.) 

The  last  triumph  ever  celebrated  was  that  of 
lUlisariuH,  who  entered  Con^tantinople  in  a  quad* 
rign,  according  to  the  iiishion  of  the  olden  time^ 
after  the  recovery  of  Africa  from  the  Vandals. 

Tlie  l(it;il  iiumlHT  nf  triiimi)!!*  np m  record  down 
to  this  period  has  been  calculated  as  oiuountii^  to 
S50.  Orosius  (viL  9)  reckons  820  from  Romulua 
to  Vc'pasian,  and  Pitiscus  (T^uic.  Anli/.  $.  v, 
Triumpiitu)  estimates  the  number  from  Vesp:uiaa 
to  lielisarius  at  30.  {W.  R.J 

TRIU'MVIRI  orTHK'SVini.  \vere  eith.-r  or- 
dmary  magistrates  or  o^iiier^,  or  else  extraordinary 
commissioiierSt  who  were  frequently  appointed  at 
Rome  tn  execute  any  puMie  olTice.  The  follnvih-^ 
I  is  a  list  uf  the  niottt  iiapurtaul  ot  both  classes,  ar- 
niHL^ed  in  alphabetical  order. 

1.  Thrmviri  AtiRo  T)i\  iDUMiOi.  (TaiVHriBI 
CoLo.MAK  Dk»i;cicndak.J 

2.  Triumviri  Capitalbs  were  regular  mngis- 
trntes  first  appointed  about  b.c.  292.  (Liv.  A/m/. 
1 1  ;  Ditr.  1.  tit  %  s.  2.  §  30.)  The  institution  of 
tli  -ir  oilic.'  )3  Kil  1  to  have  been  proposed  by  L. 
Papirius,  whom  Fvstus  {$.  v.  Sucntmenium)  calls 
tribnne  of  the  plebs,  hot  whom  Niebnhr  ( llUt.  of 

lifthir.  Vol.  4!t7,  408)  tuj-ijioscs  to  bo  L. 

Papirius  Cursor,  who  was  fMiietur  iu  B.  c.  292. 
They  were  elected  by  the  people,  the  eemitia  being 
I  liciii  Ly  the  pmrtor.  (Festus,  2.C.)  Thev  succeeded 
to  uiaiiy  of  the  ftmctions  of  the  Qusc»tores  Parri- 
cidiu  (  Varro,  L.  A.  v.  Bl,  ed.  MaUbr ;  Qvawitm.) 
It  wa<  their  duty  to  in  juirc  into  nil  enpital  crimes, 
<uid  tii  rtceive  informations  respecting  such  (Varro, 
/.  e. ;  Plant  A  sin.  L  2.  5,  Aulul.  iii.  2. 2  ;  Cic  pro 
Ouent.  13),  atid  cnn«er[iieiitly  they  ."ippnOiemled 
and  committed  ta  pri^u  all  criminals  wh  om  they 
detected.  (Liv.  xxxix.  17  ;  Val.  Mav.  vi.  1,  §  10  ; 
Cic. /.  c.)  In  conjunction  with  the  Aediles,  they 
had  to  preserve  the  public  peace,  to  prevent  all  un- 
lawful assemblies,  &c.  (Liv.  xzv.  1,  xxxix.  14.) 
They  enforced  the  payment  of  fine*  dae  to  the  stale 
(Fest.  f.  r.)   They  had  the  care  of  pnblie  prisen«, 

and  carrli'il  into  >-lT'i  t  tli  neiitence  of  the  law 
upon  criminals.  (Liv.  xxxii.  26 ;  Val.  Max.  r. 
4.  §  7,  viti.  4.  f  2;  Sail  ai&  55 ;  Mt  Anm.  e 
I'.)  Ill  th'  -e  p  ints  they  resembled  the  mAgistrncy 
of  the  Eleven  at  .\thens.  [IIkndbca.  ]  They  had 
the  power  of  ioflletinf  Mimnary  pnnishaMiit  «|pn 
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tbr^t  tiTii  penom  of  lower  nuik :  t1i*»If  murt 
•ppMirt  to  imve  been  near  th«  Mut  uLui  column. 
(FwUM,  L  «.;  0*il.  iii.  3  ;  Vlmut,  AmpiUr.  I  1 
3  ;  Cic.  f<ro  C'luul.  13.)  Ni.-bnhf  ( /.  c),  who  is 
foUowed  bj  Arnold  (  iJt*t.  «f  Hom>f,  vol.  iL  p. 
389)1  —ppaiM  that  they  might  inflict  sutninAry 
piiriis^msMit  on  a!l  oiTriiiJar*  against  the  [nih!ic 
penc«  whu  might  be  lokt-n  in  the  fact ;  but  iLt: 
paiwyg  of  Festua,  which  Niebuhr  quote*.  do#«  not 
provr  t5i:4.  mill  h  \s  improkible  thnt  thfv  nhouUI 
hare  had  power  given  tli«'iii  of  itttltcttiig  kutuuury 
pmtaliaMnt  «pM  •  Baman  citizen,  especially  sine« 
hsvp  no  tnstanr**  rtcordrtl  of  tlicir  eXi-n '«.irii; 
such  a  power.  ( W  aiter,  Uttek,  d.  /ion*,  hn-lfi, 
pp.  1C&,  ti58,  Ut  «4.  t  GtfMlii^  Onol.  Horn. 
Saa/sr  p.  37!!.) 

X  Triumvihi  Coloniab  DxPCCKND^ic  were 
pacMM  fpohiltJ  ts  MqMriBtMid  the  formation  of 
a  colony.  They  are  spok»*n  of  uiuli-r  Coioma. 
p.  315,  h.  Since  they  had  UtiiUs  to  supenuteiiJ 
the  distribution  of  the  huid  to  the  colonists,  we  find 
flti-m  til*>  Ciilli'cl  Tituiiiviri  (^•J-itiuir  fkiiiu\  H'l  w 
A^iridpw-  Lhvuiwmtio  (Lir.  vui.  U>),  and  Kuuu-iiiiics 
simply  T^iBufrl*  Affm  Dmmdo  (Ltr.  iii.  1), 

4.  Truimvtri  Kpi'Ionr'*.  [Kn  toNBS.] 

5.  TRIt'MVllil  KutITt  M  Tl  RMAII  RatXKiNOA* 

Ctntoi,  er  LMiBNi>ifi  Kdirrt'M  Dicfmin,  wan 

mafn'ntnti'*  first  appoimed  l>y  Au);ii«tns  to  rerise 
titc  U»t»  of  the  .Olid  to  aduiil  persons  into 

the  ordeb  Tkit  was  formerly  part  of  the  duu* » 
of  the  flMWMai.   (SmI.  93  i  Tacit.  Ah». 

iii.  3(1.) 

6.  TmoMvifti  MnitAUL  [Mxnrarii.1 

7.  Tntt  !H%'!RI  M«1NirTAL«S.  [MONBTA.] 

ii.  ItuLjiv'iHi  NiiK^TUKNi,  were  magistrates 
dieted  annually,  whose  chief  dotj  it  was  to  pre- 
vent fires  by  u'i^\il  ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  had 
to  go  round  the  cuy  duriug  the  night  (vifft/ias 
cirvMWiv).  If  ihey  n^lected  their  duty  they  were 
snnrrtimrs  «cr«»«*d  l^fore  the  people  by  the  tri- 
bunes ul  Ui<!  plfbs.  (Val.  Max.  viii.  i.  §5,  6.) 
TIm  lime  at  which  this  office  WM  inttituted  is  un- 
known, but  it  must  have  been  previously  to  the 
year  B.r.  .'i<i4.  (Liv.  ix.  46.)  Augustas  transferred 
their  diiiu  H  to  the  Praefectus  Vigilum.  (Difil.  tit 

15.  t.  1.)     [FRAKPBCTU8  VlQlLUM.] 

9.  Tru'mviri  Rkpicibndis  Akdibus,  extnor- 
dtnary  officen  elected  in  the  Comitia  Tributa  in  the 
time  of  the  second  Punic  war,  were  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  repairing  and  rebuilding  certain 
temples.    (Liv.  xxr.  7.) 

10.  Triimviri  Rkipcblicar  COKSrm'KNtlAK. 
Niebuhr  (//u/.  0/  /iomf,  vol.  iiL  p.  43)  supposes 
that  magistrates  under  this  title  were  appointed  ns 
nrly  as  the  time  ot  th»  LiciniMi  RogirtioiM,  iu 
order  to  restore  peaM  to  tlw  itsto  aAsr  tlw  eotB' 
motions  consequent  upon  tbo^e  R><C'>ti»i>»i.  (  T.ydu», 
4»  Mag,  u  35.)  Niebokr  also  thinks  that  these 
w«re  the  magistntet  intMided  by  Varro,  wbo  BMtt- 
b'  lii*  among  the  extraordinary  ninxiotrntea,  tliat 
had  tli«  ngbt  oC  namiMiing  the  senate,  Tnunivirs 
lor  the  icgahtion  «f  the  vvpiiMie,  along  with  the 
Decemvirs  and  Confular  Tribuiirs.  {iivW.  xiv. 
7.)  W«  kava  not,  bowaver,  any  certain  mention 
of  offioon  or  «MfMli«l«i  xcaAgt  Vkn  maam^  till  to- 
wards  ihf  close  of  the  republic,  when  the  supn-tiie 
powor  waa  aliared  between  Caeaar  (UctaTumus), 
AnMdva,  and  LepMos,  wIm  adminktrnd  thoafiin 

of  the  sttt«?  under  ttie  titl'-  "f  f'l  i  1  'un  RrifiufJu-rtc 
CmtaHiuemdat,  This  office  was  conferred  upon 
tlMM  ia       43  faff  iYt  jmn  (Lit.        120 ; 
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Appian,  n.  C  iv.  '2—1-2  ;  Dion  Tass.  xlvl.  U— «; 
V'eiL  Pat.  u.  ttj  ;  I'iul.  (.'«:'.  iii  >  ;  and  on  i^cs> 
piration  of  the  term,  io  a.  c  36,  wm  oaafaal 
ii[»<'n  tht-m  n..'iiin,  in  a.  C.  ^n.  for  five  Trar%  nrcr. 
i^A(>pian,  Ii.  C.  v.  95  ;  Dion  Co&a.  xU  uj.  34.)  Tut 
coalitioo  between  Julitw  Caeear,  Puinpems,  aaj 
rns-iis.  in  it.  (\  CO  {Vidl.  Pat.  ii.  44  ;  L:^.  EpiL 
lU^)  is  usually  c^illfd  tlie  tir&l  txiumv iraSc,  aai 
that  between  Octavianun,  AntoOT.  and  l^fUm^ 
the  »<-c<>nd  ;  but  it  nuii»t  1m?  bonie  !n  nvmd  thnt  !>* 
former  never  bore  the  title  of  tntunvm.  oer  wen 
invested  wilk  tmf  flfle 
the  httrr  were  recognixed  as 
uiulrr  the  sbove-meDtiooed  tid«. 

1 1.  TftioMTtai  Saou*  CoitQomKvois  Doms- 
gt  R  l*BRstO!«AN'nj«.  ertraordinarr  offinr*  e''-c»>i 
in  the  Coutitia  Tnbuta  in  the  time  af  tine 
Punic  war.  wmm  ta  hava  had  to  take 
pro;w>rtr  jHven  or  con<iecrat*'d  t(»  the 
plied  to  that  purpos**.    (Liv.  xxt.  7.) 

12.  TaiuMviHi  SKMAToaLBOBNDi 

tmt*  5  nppointfd  by  AuinJ^t"*  to  adirr^t  r^r^nn?  tt^ 
the  srmle.  'I  ins  naa  previaualy  ttus  «2uty  of  iOe 
censors,    (hin-t.  .tu>i.  '.  7.) 

THOClllLUS.'  ISh.ra.1 

TROCHUS  (T^x«»).  a  *>oopw     The  Greek 
boys  Mad  to  osMciao  thoamlros  liko  mm  wit^ 
trundling  a  hoop.    It  vnu  a  hronz?  ^f^sr.  and  h&i 
sometimes  l*t.lls  attached  to  it.    (Man^  xL  22.  1, 
\h-.  ItiB,  169.)    It  was  impellM  by  mtwis  of  a 
iii>ok  wiili  a  wi>i>di'ii  handle,  cullcsl  r/aris  1  Pror«T^ 
Ul.   I'J),  and  #AaTjj^.     FrL>tn    the   Greek*  ii,m 
custom  passed  to  the  Ramans,  who  conseqoeoliy 
adopted  the  Grei-k  tenn.  (llor.  C.trm.  iii.  24.  57.) 
The  hoop  was  used  at  the  (ivMNAtui/M  (Propert. 
/.  e.  ;  Ovid.  TriU.  ii.  4115 )  ;  and,  theraiaf»,  on  otm 
of  the  gems  in  thi>  S^>^4:h  coI!.-ction  at  R-r  in, 
which  is  engraved  in  the  anitexed  woodcnt.  it  s 
accompanied  by  the  }ar  of  oil  and  the  laurel  bnncK 
the  signs  of  eCfort  and  of  victory.    On  e.nch  »i  ir  ( 
this  we  have  represented  another  gem  from  v.^ 
samo  collection.     Both  of  thoaa  Okbibit  naked 
youths  tnndliog  the  hoop  by  means  of  the 
or  key.    Theee  show  the  sixe  of  the  boop^  w  ikucn 
in  the  middle  figure  has  also  three  aaaU  rings  or 
bells  on  its  circumference.  <  Wind 
Jej  J*ienx$  6'raree*,  pp.  452 — 455.) 


in 


In  a  totally 

the  performances  of  tuniblt-rs  aiul  danct  rv 
Xonaiiboa  deecribea  a  female  dancer  who  receive* 
twolvo  koopo  in  meceaiiBa,  throwing  tbeaa  ista  the 
air  and  catching  them  ajjain,  her  motions  hA:.; 
regulated  by  another  female  playing  oa  the  ^ft. 
{Sympo$.  ii.  7,  8.) 

On  the  u>e  of  Tp^X^  doDOtO  potter's 
wheel,  see  FtcTiLK.  [J.  Y.J 

TROJ AB  LUDU&   [CtRcus,  p.  289,  b.] 
TKOPAEU.M  (rp^nuov^  AiL  TpoxaTor,  SchoL 
ad  ArutopL  PUiL  453),  a  trophy,  a  sign  and  no- 
laond  of  mtoiy,  vhkk  ww  onelad  «•  the  faU 
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of  battle  Tvhere  the  enemy  had  tamed  (rpdrw^ 
vp4m^}  to  flight,  and  in  case  of  a  Tietorjr  gained 
Rt  lea,  on  the  nearest  Innd.  The  expression,  for 
nrfuna  or  erecting  a  trophy,  is  rpoiraioi'  aTrjaai 
or  trriaaeOai,  to  which  may  be  added  dwh  or  xard 
T*r  ir«^flpW.  (Wolf,  ad  Dem.  in  Upt.  p.  296.) 

When  the  battle  was  not  dedtive,  or  each  party 
considered  it  had  MMne  claims  to  the  victory,  both 
•nctad  tvophioL    (Thncrd.  L  64,  105,  ii.  92.) 
Trophies  viiiallj  eonsitted  of  the  arma,  shields, 
helmets,  Sic„  of  the  enemy  that  were  defeated  ; 
and  from  the  descriptiooa  of  Viigil  and  other 
Brnnan  poets,  which  haTs  nlbrmee  to  th«  Greek 
nther  than  tn  the  Roman  custom,  it  appears  that 
the  spoils  and  arms  of  the  Tanquished  were  placed 
on  the  Irank  of  a  trae,  which  was  flmd  on  an 
clt-mtinn.    (Virv.  Am.  x'x.  5  ;  Serv.  ad  loc. ;  Stnt. 
Tiu  L  iii.  707  ;  Jut.  x.  133.)    It  was  consecrated 
to  some  dirini^  trith  an  inscription  {MypofiitaX 
recording  the  names  of  the  victors  and  of  tho  de- 
feated party  ( Eurip.  I'hoen.  583  ;  Schol.  ad  loc.  ; 
Pan*.  v_  27.  §  7  ;  Virg.  Aen.  iii.  288  ;  Orid.  Ar. 
Am.  ii,  7-14  ;  Tacit  Amt.  ii,  22)  ;  whence  trophies 
were  regarded  na  inviolable,  which  even  the  enemy 
were  not  pennitted  to  nnova.    (Dion  Cass.  xlii. 
58.)    Sometimes,  howerer,  a  people  dentmyed  a 
trophy,  if  they  considered  that  the  enemy  had 
erected  it  without  sufficient  cause,  as  the  Milesians 
did  with  a  trophy  of  the  Athenians.  (Thucyd.  vlii. 
24.)   That  nuikling  and  hostile  feelings  might  not 
be  perpetuated  by  the  continuance  of  a  trophy,  it 
seems  to  have  been  originallv  part  of  Greek  inter- 
mtiona]  hw  that  tiopniee  ifionM  he  made  only  of 
•R-nod  and  not  of  atone  or  metal,  and  that  they 
ahouid  not  bo  npaiied  when  decayed,  (Plut.  <^iae$t. 
Pom.  e.  87,  p.  27SL  e  ;  IKod.  ziil  34.)  Hence  we 
nro  tiilJ  that  the  I^acedoemonians  accused  the  Thc- 
bans  before  the  Amphictyonic  council,  because  the 
latter  had  erected  a  natal  trophy.   (Ci&  d»  /meat. 
Ii.  23.)    It  was  not  however  uncommon  to  eroct 
auch  trophies.    PluUirch  (Aldb.  29.  p.  207,  d.) 
mentions  one  rai<>ed  in  the  time  of  Alcibiades,  and 
Pausanias  (ii.  '21.  §  .«),  iii.  14.  §  7,  v.  -27.  §  7) 
apeaks  of  several  which  he  saw  in  Greece.  (Wachs- 
muth,  /AOL  AtL  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  424,  ist  ed. ; 
Schdmann,  Ant  Jut.  PuU.  Grafc.  p.  370.) 

The  trophies  erected  to  commemorate  naval  vic- 
tories were  usually  ornamented  with  the  beaks  or 
acnteria  of  ships  [AcROTxaiuM  ;  Rostra]  ;  and 
wepB  generally  consecrated  to  Poseidon  or  Neptune. 

Sometimes  a  whole  dlip  WaS  pbcod  atfttMphT. 
(Thucyd.  ii.  84,  92.) 
The  fbRowing  woodcQt  takon  from  a  painting 

found  at  Pnir.p.  ii  {^^us.  iltorieil,  vol.  vii.  t.  7)  con- 
tains a  very  good  representation  of  a  tropaeum, 
whieh  Victory  is  engaged  in  erecting.  Tm  cod- 
qneror  stands  on  the  other  ^ide  of  tho  tvophj  witii 
his  brows  encircled  with  laurel 

The  Maeedoniaa  kings  never  erected  trophies,  for 
the  rp.n»on  given  by  Pau'i;nMas  (ix.  40.  §  4),  and 
hrnce  the  name  writer  observes  that  Alexander 
riiised  no  trophies  after  Ba  victories  over Dareiat and 
in  India.  The  Romans  too,  in  early  times,  never 
erected  any  trophies  on  the  field  of  battle  (Florus, 
iii.  2),  but  carried  home  the  spoils  taken  in  battle, 
with  which  they  decomted  the  public  buildings,  and 
also  the  private  houses  of  individuals.  [SPOi.tA.J 
Sqboeqaently,  however,  the  Romans  adopted  the 
Ofcok  practice  of  raising  trophies  on  the  field  of 
battle :  the  first  trophiea  of  this  kind  were  erected 
bgr  IMtin  AhaBoMnaaad  Fnhiiia  MaadanM  in 
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B.  c.  121,  after  their  conquest  of  the  Allobrne<»B, 
whan  they  bnOt  at  the  junction  of  the  Rhone  and 


the  Ima  towers  of  white  stone,  upon  which  tro- 
phies  were  pUced  adorned  with  the  spoils  of  the 
enemy.  (Floma,  /.  «. ;  Strabo,  iv.  p.  iH.j.) 
ronijiey  also  raised  trophies  on  the  Pyrenees  after 
his  victoriea  in  Spain  (Strabo,  iii.  p'  1 56  ;  Plin. 
H.  M  iiL  8 ;  Dion  Caw.  xh'.  24.;  Sail,  ap.  Serv.  ns 
Virg.  Aen.  xi.  6)  ;  Julius  Caesar  did  the  same 
near  Ziela,  after  his  victory  over  Phamaoes  (Dion 
Case.  xlfi.  48),  and  Druana,  near  tlie  Elbe,  to  com- 
memorate his  victory  over  the  Germans.  (Dion 
Casib  li  1  ;  Floma,  iv.  12.)  Still,  however,  it  was 
oMiw  eoonnon  to  enet  aone  memorial  of  the  vietoiy 
at  Rome  than  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  tmphies 
raised  by  Marius  to  commemorate  his  victonea 
over  Jngortha  and  the  Cimhri  and  Teatoni,  which 
were  cast  down  by  Sulla  and  reatorcil  hv  .Tulius 
Caefar,  must  have  been  in  the  city.  (Suet.  JuL  11.) 
In  the  later  times  of  the  republic,  and  under  Um 
empire,  the  erection  of  triumphal  arches  was  the 
most  common  way  of  commemorating  a  victory, 
many  of  which  remain  to  the  present  day, 
[Arcub.]  We  find  trophies  on  the  Roman  coina 
of  sevenU  fimsities.  The  annexed  coin  of  M, 
Furius  PhiluB  is  an  example  ;  on  the  reverse.  Vic- 
tory orRomoia  lepieaented  crowning  a  trophy. 


TROSSULI.  [Eqi  iTEs  p.  17-3,  a.] 
TIIUA,  dim.  TIU'LL.V  (To^>i/fTj),  derived 
from  Tpw«,  T<Jpa»,  ic,  to  pt^rlomte ;  a  larj,'e  and 
fiat  spoon  or  ladle  pierced  with  holes  ;  a  trowel. 
The  annexed  woodcut  represents  su(h  a  Imile, 
adapted  to  stir  vegetablea  or  other  matu-rs  in  the 
pot  (SdwL  mAriSttfLAn,  78)^  to  act  aa  natiaiEar 
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w?it>n  ihey  w»re  t»^t«*n  ntt  of  the  water,  or  to  di»- 
pel  tb«  froth  from  lU  i>urfw:e.  (Nou.  MnrcelL  p. 
19,  fd.    Mcrrtri.)     The  Udl«  hm  drawn  wa» 

Homprti. 


The  frwr.i  t  <'rp^ina  (V»rro,  L.  t.  IIB,  rd. 
Miillrr)  siciut  u>  haw  be^n  a  tpeciet  of  ooland<'r 
(Cui  I'm],  u«fd  *■  a  \vn)  -*.tralner.  (Ctc  IVrr. 
IT.  27  ;  Hor.  5a/.  iL  S.  144.)  Thoagh  grnenlly 
applied  to  these  doroMtie  and  culinary  purpowt 
(  i  iicnliv  flw  174,  rd.  Runkd)  th«  tniila  was 
foiind  t.<  hr  rnnvcnient  for  pultintf  hee*  into  a  hire. 
{C«L  lie  Jiutt.  ix.  12.)  It  was  also  commonly 
Bsedto  plMt««W||it  (Pttllad.  Re  Jitut.  i.  13, 
}^\  and  thitt  |if»  nm  to  tb«  mb  Inrf&More. 

F<'llow»  (ftr.  •«  .^«ia  Mimor^  pw  153)  eTplains 
thr  ^^t(>^n  nirthod  of  naing  a  kiitd  of  coiandf  r  in 
Wftthinjj  the  hands.  It  is  pliiced  as  a  cover  upou 
th.»  jir  [(>i.i.a].  wliuh  nreivcs  the  dirty  water. 
Thi«  nwy  ibervfore  be  the  tmJleum,  which  the 
■ncienu  used,  toficther  with  the  b«un  and  ower,  to 
wftih  their  luHi4i.    (N«il  MucdL     647,  ed. 

M-u  -t\.>  [J.  V.J 

TIM  lU. ION.  (COTTLA.] 

TRUTINA  {T^if^n^h  general  term  including 
both  Lntri  A.  n  halance,  and  iUttrra,  a  steelyard. 
(Non.  Marc.  p.  180.)  Paymeiiu  were  originally 
made  by  wi  ighinf.  Ml  by  counting.  Hence  a 
bn!.»iir.«  (/r»/fjnw)  was  piesenred  in  the  temple  of 
Saturn  at  Kuuic.  (Varro,  L.  L,  t.  183,ed.  Muller.) 
Tho  balance  was  much  more  ancient  than  the  steel- 
yard, whi.h  nccinlinir  to  Uidore  of  SeriU*  {On^ 
xvi.  '24)  uas  iu%euu-d  in  CAmpania,  and  tbcfsfer* 
called  by  way  of  dittinction  Trutimi  Campama. 
Cunsiiteiitly  ^vith  this  remark,  steelyards  havt 
been  fotinU  iu  grrat  numbers  among  the  ruilU  ©f 
H«nnilnneum  And  PMapeii.  The  construction  of 
K<vm<>  of  them  is  mora  elaborate  and  complicated 
than  lltat  of  modern  steelyards,  and  they  are  in 
•MM  ciiM  mdi  WHunented.  The  annexed  wood- 
cut represents  a  remarkably  beautiful  stateta  which 
is  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol  at  Rome. 
It*  wppoft  b  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  round  which  a 
wmgrnA  k  •atviiMd.  Tbe  t^poif*  i*  a  hmi  of 
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Miaerm.  Thrra  other  wciglits  lie  on  the  bai  if 
tW  ituid,  designed  to  fcatmng  uponAatnk^ 

oeeaui'in  i>-<}uirn1.  {.^fus.  C jjit.  t'  I  it.  p.  *2iJ.' 

Vitrarius  (x.  3.  s.  8.  g  4)  explaia*  tiw  |nKfi 
of  «b0  Meelyard,  md  VMitiMa  t1»IMif» 
stituent  paru  of  it:  t!ie  scale  i''/r<Vi)  ^ir:--idB|  [ 
from  tba  head  {eapml),  acu  whxti  u  the  {«at«( 
ivnilQUmi  {m^tmm)  and  Om  knA*  {mm\  Ck 
the  other  »;ii<-*  of  the  centre  from  t!i?  s-^'  ^  Of  | 
\^tam  (aoofMM)  with  the  weight  or  equipoise  (aaja- 
pomdium\  w\&ik  it  nad*  ta        dMf  tbsfsaa 

( j*r  f'unrlii)  expres^inf;  ihc  weights  of  the 
olyecu  thai  are  pat  into  the  acak.         [J.  Y.) 
TUBA  (w4Kwiyi\  a  brant  traarpn,  «a» 

jpiMii-il  fmm  t'  ■  r..rnu  by  l>ein9  straight  wytik  ! 
latter  was  curved  :  thus  Ovid  {MH.  L  S8)  j 

Non  tul»a  direct!  doq  aeris  cortua  fiexi."  ^ 

(Compare  VWtioa,  iii,  5. )  Facckikti  in  hii  L*ii- 
coQ  (*.  fUa)  b  auataken  in  snppownj  | 
Aulij*  Gi-Hiiis  (v.  R)  nnd  M.-\crol>iii*  n.S. 
who  copies  him,  intend  to  aflirm  that  the  tsbs 
cfMltod.  Tha  wacda  of  tba  fcnaw  da  aat— 
th.-il  both  the  Htmn  and  the  tuba  wpr?  rW< 
but  that  both  that  kind  of  trumpet  n 
caUtda  Btaaaaadabatbaataffof  thes«ciir**r( 

cr(H-.kevl.  and   thnt  it  wns  doubtful  wlilch  4  \ie  | 
two  bad  lent  its  name  to  the  other.    [Liii.i^  • 
Tba  Uiba  vaa  emptoy«d  in  war  for  wgrals  «t  ' 
every  dt-icHption  (Tadt  /iitL  ii.  29  ;  C  u-<.r.  R(.  j 
III.  4<i  s  llirt.  B,  G,  TiiL  20  ;  Lie.  xxiix.  -7).  a  , 
the  gamea  and  fnblie  festieak  (Jut.  tu  Hi,  i 
214  ;  Virg.  Afm.x.  113  ;  Ovi.!.  Fa^i.  L  :V\»ix 
at  the  last  ntes  to  the  dead  {iitmc  id/OyOitdAM, 
Pan.  in.  ]«8t  Yiif.  il«s.  n.  191  ;  Ovid.  , 
xii.  140,  Atnrjr.  ii.     C),  fti.d  Aulus  rrLr-ai(tt  I 
2)  tall*  ua  from  Atteiua  Capito  that        *^  \ 
■oottdad  tba  tnaipat  at  finaiala  mre  t«n»i 
Mtiiciitfs,  and  used  an  iiistnimeTit  of  a  peculiar  fcnn.  | 
The  tones  of  the  tulnare  represented  as  of  iboi 
aad  laMmpiring  chanetar  (fi^tkt  tmitmti^ 
rans,  Virfr.  f.'o^ny.  iv.  72  ;  ierribJem  ' 
ooaoro,  Am.  ix.  603),  whwU  Ennios  (Scrt.  W 
Viiy.  Atm.  ijL  &0a,;  Pliadaa  viii.  18.  IM^* 
Knhl)  endearoored  to  imitate  in  the  line  | 
**  At  tuba  terribili  aonitn  taraiiaitara  dixit* 

The  invention  of  the  tul>a  U  asoally  ascriWij 
ancient  writers  lo  the  Eu-uscwi*  ( Athenaeos, 
82  }  Pollux,  iv.  85,  87  ;  Diodor.  v.  40  ;  Serv.  oi 
Vity.  Aen.  viiL  516;  Clem.  Alex.  Snm.  i  h  | 
30<)),  and  the  epithet  AiiaroaaAwtyicrai  (te.  ivl4* 
trumpeters,  Pbotiui  and  Uesych.  s.  v.  and  fo&ai. 
/.  e.)  wottld  seem  to  indicntf"  'h^t  they  had  at^*  | 
famous  by  their  piracies.    1 1  lias  been 
that  Homer  never  introduce*  the  e-dATfyi  inb 
narnitive  but  in  comparisons  only  {IL  xniL»i^  | 
xxi,  3{>U  i  Kustuh.  an.l  ikhoL),  which  ledbna 
infer  that  although  known  in  his  time  it  ^ 
luffi  t  ilt  recently  intr  laced  into  Greece,  aixi** 
coruiin  th.it  notwutjstuidiiig  its  eminently  iW* 
cliaractor,  it  was  notonlUa  late  period  used  in 
nmu>  '-  nf  t'li- 1-  idinff  states.    By  the  trsgtdjsiaa 
Tuscan  origin  was  fully  recoguized  :  AthenainA*  ^ 
diflaa  orders  the  deep-toned  piercing  Tyrrhecian 
trumpet  to  son  .  1  ( F.  i  im.  .S67 ),  Ulysses  ia  S^P: 
cles  {AJ.  17 )  detloT'js  la.at  the  .iccentsof  lu»Ws*» 
goddaai  fcU  upon  hi*  ears  like  the  tones  of  »« 
bRuen-montht  d  Tvrriitnian  bell  (it*»8«»w« '■'•'I" 
bell  ahsuwd  aperture  of  the  trumpet),  and  nmif 
epitbata  aia  appUad  by  Banpidai  {^trnt  VHi 
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fhradU*  830),  and  other  Omit  (Aaetar.  Mm, 

988  ;  Branck,  ^»a/.  toin.  ii.  p.  14  ?)  and  Rnin.ui 
writers  (  7)rml«iMw  ciui^r,  Vii^.  Am.  Tiii.  £26  } 
Slat  TkA.  iiu  €50 ;  7>ml«iwir  ehmgortr  hAm, 
Siliu*,  ii.  AccorJiiifr  to  one  account  it  was 

fint  faUrtcated  for  the  Tyrrhenians  by  Athena, 
who  in  ooDMqaMm  was  wor»hipped  by  the  Ar- 
girei  under  the  titk  of  Hkviy^  (Schol.  ad  Horn. 
11.  xviiL  219,  e.  cod.  Vict. ;  Pausaa.  ii.  21.  §  S) ; 
whHe  at  Rome  Um  ^AUmirimiu,  or  purification  of 
sacred  trumpetik,  wn^  performed  on  the  last  day  of 
the  Quinquntrus.  [Qiiinquatruh.]  In  another 
legend  the  discovery  is  attributed  to  a  myUitcal 
king  of  the  'l  yniienians,  Maleuii,  son  of  Hercules 
and  Ompbale  ( Luut.  ad  Stat.  Th^b.  iv.  2*24,  vL 
•104  ;  liygin.  Fab.  274  ;  Schol,  ad  Horn,  t  c),  in 
a  third  to  Pisaeus  the  Tyrrhenian  (Plin.  H.  N. 
vii.  57  ;  Phutius,  5.  v.),  and  Siliiu  has  preserved  a 
tradition  ( viii.  490),  according  to  which  the  origin 
of  tbie  inttromeat  is  traced  to  VetukMiii.  (Miiller, 
Dk>  Elrm$ter,  i>.  1,  3,  4,  5.) 

Ti  i  rt?  appeans  to  have  U-on  no  essential  differ- 
ence in  form  between  the  Greek  and  Koman  or 
Tyrrhenfaui  tmmpete.    Both  won  king,  otraight, 

liroiize  lube"  L;r,n1  iri!l\-  increasing  in  diameter,  a  ;  ! 
termioatiug  in  a  b«U-ehaped  aperture.    They  pre- 


sent prrciiely  the  snme  appearance  on  raonnments 
of  rery  ditferent  dates,  aa  may  be  frct-n  from  the 
cots  aanexed,  the  former  of  which  is  from  Trajan^a 

C'hinin,  nnd  the  latt'T  fmm  mi  ancient  fictile 
^ilape,  Cotiumct  of  the  AtiCicnU,  pL  \b^.) 


The  scholiast  on  the  Iliad  (/.  <;)  icckons  six  va- 
rieties of  trumpets }  the  first  ho  alb  tho  Ondan 
SdXviTl  which  Athetia  dtseovered  for  the  Tyrrhe- 

iiiang,  and  if  ,    i\lh,  termed  by  liinj  xar*  t^i^X'J''* 

the  Tvp<niPiK^  amhuiy^  he  describes  as  bent  at  tiio 
cztiendty  (nAsfiw  KM9kmriUvw  f x»Mra)  •  bat  by 
thi»  we  must  iiiHjue»tionably  understand  the  sacred 
trumpet  (ifpariKi)  irdAirty^,  Ljdos,  de  Mau.  ir.  6^ 
tho  fitaw  alisad J  notwcd  «l  tho  bcnuung  of  thtt 
(Ceaapaco  Lwaa,  i.  431.)     (W.  B.] 
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TtTBTLU'STRIUM.  [QniNQMftUS.] 

TUBHS,  TUBULUS.  [FmtvLA.] 
TULLIA'NUM.  LC^acKa.) 
TUMULTUA'RIL  [TntVLTua.! 

TITMULTUS  was  the  name  given  to  a  mulden 
or  dangerous  war  in  Italy  or  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and 
the  word  was  supposed  by  the  anelents  to  be  a 
contraction  of  timar  uttiftnK  (Cic.  I'ftif.  viii.  1  ; 
tumuJtus  dicUUf  ^uasi  timor  mulliUy  S«rv.  ad  Virg, 
Aen.  ii.  4861,  TlU.  1  }  Poitus,  s.  t*.  Tutnu/tuarii,) 
It  was  liowever  Anmetimes  applied  to  a  sudden  or 
dangerous  war  elsewhere  (Li v.  xxxv.  1,  xli.  6  ; 
Cie.  FkiU  t*  12) ;  bvtthi*  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  a  correct  ««•  of  the  word.  Cicero  {J'fiif.  riii. 
1)  says  that  there  might  be  a  war  without  a  tii- 
multat,  bittiiot  a  tumultus  without  a  war  ;  but  it 
must  be  recoUeeted  that  the  word  was  also  applied 
to  any  sudden  ahrm  respecting  a  war  ;  whence  we 
find  a  tiimitltus  often  spoken  of  as  of  less  importance 
than  a  war  Liv.  ii.  26),  because  the  results 
were  of  less  eonsequence,  though  the  ftar  might 
have  been  much  gre :    r  tiiaii  in  a  regular  war. 

In  tlie  case  of  o  timiultus  there  wu  a  cessation 
from  all  bosiness  (JwtHtium\  and  all  dtliens  weio 
oli'-L'nd  to  enlist  without  regard  being  had  to  the 
exemptions  {vaoationn)  bum  militaiy  service^  which 
were  enjoyed  at  other  tnnos.  {CSie.tt.«6.(  hit* 
vii.  9,  n,  28,  viil  20,  xxxiv.  56.)  As  there 
was  not  time  to  enlist  the  soldiers  in  the  regular 
nuinner,  the  magistrate  apfMbted  to  conmand  tho 
army  displayed  two  banners  {vejtUa)  from  the 
cnpitol,  one  red,  to  summon  the  in&intrj,  and  the 
other  green,  to  sonuDon  the  cavalry,  aiid  nid, 
"•Qui  rempulilicam  saWatn  vtilf,  n>e  seqiiatur.** 
Those  that  :i8j»emb]ed  took  the  miliUiry  ualh  to- 
gether, instead  of  one  byonOiaB  was  the  usual 
practice,  whence  they  were  called  eonjurati,  and 
their  service  co^juraiio.  (Serv.  ad  Viiy.  Aen.  viii. 
1.)  Soldiers  enlisted  in  this  way  were  called 
7iuni(//iiant  or  StibilariL  (Festal)  f .  «t> ;  I4t«  uL 
30,  X.  21,  xL  26.) 

TI''NICA  (x'Twr,  dim.  x'"'^*^^*'^*  X"*''^\ 
the  undcr-garment  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

1.  Game  The  Chiton  was  the  only  kind  of 

(rtufM,  or  under  garment  worn  by  the  Greeks.  Of 
this  there  were  two  kinds,  the  Dorian  and  Ionian. 
Tho  Deeiaa  Cbiuwi,  as  worn  by  males,  was  a  short 
woollen  shirt,  without  slecvrs  ;  tVn  I  v  i  tii  a  ;h  a 
long  linen  garment,  with  sleeves,  'i'he  under- 
ganoent,  afterwards  dutinguislied  as  the  Dorian, 
seems  to  have  been  originally  worn  in  the  whole  of 
Greece.  Thucydides  (i.  6)  speaks  as  if  the  long 
linen  garment  worn  at  Athens  a  little  before  hia 
time  was  the  most  ancient  kind,  since  he  attributes 
the  adoption  of  a  simpler  mode  of  dress  to  tho 
Lacedaemonians,  but  we  know  with  toleiable  eer* 
tatnty  that  this  dress  was  brought  over  to  Athens 
by  the  lotiiaiis  of  AiiLa.  (Miiller,  </«  Aimerva  /'o- 
Uiadt,  p.  41,  Dor.  iv.  2.  §  4.)  It  wm  cevmonly 
worn  at  Athens  during  the  Persian  wars,  but  ap- 
pears to  have  entirely  gone  out  of  fashion  about 
the  time  of  Pericles,  from  which  time  the  Ilorian 
Chiton  was  the  under  garment  opivenaliy  adopted 
DT  men  through  the  whole  of  Oreoee.  (Athetu 
xii.  p.  512,  c  ;  Euttatli.  p.  954.47  ;  Tbnqrd.  Lc»i 
Aristopb.  E^mit.  1330.) 

Tho  dietinetion  between  the  Boric  and  lonis 
Chiton  still  continued  in  tV  'ress  of  women.  TIib 
Spartan  virgins  only  wore  this  cue  garment,  and 
had  no  upper  kind  of  clothing,  whence  it  is  tooM* 
liaeaodtodiriMstfto  .  [I  aluvh]  aa  well  aaOU- 
4  r  2 
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lorn.  (Compnn  Hrmd.  r.  B7  ;  ScboL  oti  Eurip. 
Jlectiii.  933.)  Euripitlet  (f/Mub.  i.e.,  Amdrom. 
598}  iiicorrrctlj  OklU  tUt  Doffic  dres*  Prplot,  and 
iprnkn  of  n  Doric  vinnn  ai  naviwtwKut.  Vnm  the 
circumttanoe  of  their  oolj  woahng  one  gamienL, 
the  Spartan  virgins  were  wHri  'pUfrntA  ( I'luU  Lye. 
l4)[Nt'Dr>l,  anil  a!»o  tM¥oxtr»0t>tt.  ( Schol.  a</ 
Kmrip,  L  &  ;  Athrn.  xui.  p.  5U!>,  f.>  They  appeared 
k  Um  tamatmj  of  md  wiiiMat  aaj  Aurihv  eovar* 
ing  ;  bat  the  married  voMen  nerer  did  m  without 
wearing  an  upper  MfWiiBt.  Thia  I>oric  Chiton 
WM  Biadp,  aa  tlBtai  dbm^  «f  woollen  atufT ;  it 
waa  without  sleevea,  and  w«a  laatened  orer  both 
•houlder!>  bj  cUapa  or  bucklea  (vi^pvoi,  vcp^roi), 
which  were  often  of  cotuiderabla  ua*.  (lI«rod. 
Schol.  ad  Kmrip.  U.  cc.)  It  waa  frequently  ao 
ahort  aa  not  to  reach  the  knee  (Cleou  Alt's.  Hoed. 
ii«  10,  p.  2.>l( ),  M  it  alMwD  in  tlM  fi|C«re  of  Uiana. 
on  p.  'J7<N  who  ia  repreaented  aa  equipped  for  the 
c)ia»«*.  It  waa  only  joined  together  on  one  aide. 
Mid  on  the  other  waa  left  partly  open  or  alit  up 
(rxt#T^t  xira^r,  Pollux,  vii.  55},  to  allow  a  free 
BOtioQ  of  ibe  limbs:  the  two  akirta  (wr^piryef) 
lira*  fn^DMlly  i*v  open,  wbenca  tha  Srvirtan 
vifgiat  were  aometimea  called  ftuvopnipUtt  (Pollux, 
Z  ft.  K  Md  Euripides  {Amdrom.  L  e.)  apeaka  of  ihein 

Kwplaa  of  thia  ax^'f'^*  X^"^^  are  frequently 
•era  in  woritt  of  art :  the  following  cut  ia  taken 
trom  %  bat-relief  in  tli«  Brittah  Muaeum,  which  re- 
yWMBta  an  Ainaxon  with  m  Chiton  of  thia  kind: 
•eoM  parts  of  the  figure  uppcv  incompleta,  w  lb« 
•rigiml  ia  nuiihUad.  (S<«  alao  Ma*.  JSoffoa.  vol. 


The  Ionic  Chiton,  oo  the  contntry,  was  n  long 
and  looaa  gwiMnt,  nadiing  to  the  iMt  (iroSijpnt\ 
with  wiile  aleOfOt  («iif>ai  \  and  waa  gpncmlly  made 
of  linen.  The  alcorea,  however,  appear  oaually  to 
have  eormd  only  the  npper  part  w  the  arm  ;  for 
in  aiuiont  wnrka  of  art  we  s<*ltl(>m  find  th<'  sli'fvi's 
•xtending  further  than  the  elbow,  and  aometimea 
not  BO  fiw.  The  ileeTee  were  aoaMtioMa  slit  apw 
and  fastrnotl  to^othi-r  with  an  elegant  row  of 
brooches  (Aelian,  T. //.  i.  IB),  wd  it  ia  to  thia 
kind  of  gamMBt  that  BSttiger  (/TbmeMrgit  toL  iiL 
^56)  incorrectly  givea  the  name  of  ex^rr^i  x'^«'»'- 
xbe  Ionic  Chiton,  according  to  Herodotus  (r.  87, 
88),  was  originally  a  Carfaui  dma,  and  yawed  aver 
to  Athcni  fn>m  Ionia.  The  women  at  Athens  nri  [ 
ginally  wore  the  Dotic  Chiton,  but  were  compelled  1 
to  chama  it  Ibr  tht  Ionic  after  thaj  had  kilkd»  | 


with  the  backlee  or  cbupa  of  their  dreeaea.  the  szdz^ 
Athenian  who  had  returned  alive  from  the  exp^o- 
tion  agaiatt  Aegina,  because  there  were  no  bockia 
or  cUf^pa  reqairrd  in  the  Ionic  dreaa.  The  3iow« 
are  generally  represented  with  thia  Chiten.  Tea 
woodcut  •■^w tidten  from  a  atatoe  ia  lii 
Britiah  Muaenm,  repreaenta  the  Muae  Thalia  wm*- 
ing  an  Ionic  Chiton.  The  Pef^oa  haa  Callen  c£  kr 
ahouldera,  and  ia  held  up  hf  Ik*  left  hand.  The 
right  am  koldiflf  a  Podaa  iaaaadm  CMamiK 


Doth  kin>!«  of  drens  werv  fiutaMd  mi:n<i  tb^ 
middle  with  a  girdie  (Zona],  and  aa  the  loauc 
Chiton  was  nandly  lenfer  than  the  body,  part  ef  * 
it  waa  drawn  up  ao  that  the  dma  might  not  r«ac!t 
further  than  the  £eet,  and  the  part  .which  was  ao 
drawn  vp  overhtnif  or  overiapped  the  girdle,  and 
uiu  called  KeArot. 

There  was  a  peculiar  kind  of  drMa,  which  aeeaa 
to  hare  been  a  apeciea  of  doaUo  Odton,  caOad  l»> 
wkott.  5iT-\of8to>',  and  ifiuBnrXolStor.  Some  writers 
suppose  that  it  was  a  kind  of  little  doak  thrawa 
over  the  Chiton,  in  whiek  cma  it  «nnld  ha  m 
Aniictns,  and  cnuld  not  be  regarded  aa  a  Chiton; 
but  IWcker  and  others  maintain  that  it  waa  note 
separate  article  of  dms,  bat  was  mefdj  the  npper 
part  of  the  rl  ith  forming  the  Chiton,  whwh  was 
Urger  than  was  required  for  the  ordinaiy  Chilaa, 
and  waa  thawlbia  dumra  aver  the  fitont  and  hack. 
The  foUowina-  rut*  ( DorUm,  vol.  il  t.  4,  6)  w3 
give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  fionn  of  thia  gstnnent  tka 
any  de«»ptiflB. 
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It  seems  impoRsiWe  to  determine  with  certainty 
whether  the  Dipbidiua  funuetl  part  of  the  Chitau, 
or  WH  a  wparatc  piece  of  drcM.  Those  writers 
who  mointiun  the  former  Tiew,  think  that  it  is 
quite  prored  by  the  left-hand  figure  in  the  pre- 
ceding cut  ;  but  this  is  not  conclusive  evidence, 
•ioee  dM  Chiton  may  have  tcnninated  at  the  waist. 
Tn  die  nglht-lumd  figure  we  mm  that  Ae  Cinten  is 
girded  round  the  middle  of  the  body,  as  dcficribcd 
above*  and  that  the  fold  which  oTerbangs  {KiKnos) 
fintni,  with  the  cb<I  of  the  Diploidiom  a  paiaUel 
line,  which  was  always  the  caaf.  This  is  nlso 
plainly  seen  in  the  woodcat  to  the  article  Umuea- 
cvLVM.  Sinee  the  Dipkadion  waa  fiMtened  over 
tlii'  hhntiirlrrft  by  moans  of  buckles  or  clasps,  it  was 
called  iwufili^  which  Miiller  {Ardidoi,  d.  A'un*/, 
§  8S9.  4)  supposes  from  Eurip.  HmA.  553,  and 
Atben.  ziiL  p.  608,  b,  to  )mve  >>»en  only  the  end  of 
the  garment  £utened  on  the  shoulder ;  but  these 
pas^T|^  do  not  n««ssarily  prove  this,  and  Pollui 
(vii.  4<i)  e  vidently  undaMtamU  the  ward aa  mean- 
iug  a  giirmcnt  itself. 

Besidea  lha  wend  x*^"*  ^0  >^  ^« 
diminutives  X'^ci^ftrKot  and  x<'''*i<'<oi',  the  former  of 
^hich  is  generally  applied  to  a  garment  worn  br 
men,  and  the  latter  to  one  worn  by  women,  though 
thia  distiaction  ia  not  alwajr*  picterved.  A  qoea- 
tioti  atitea  whether  these  two  words  rehite  to  a  dt^ 
fereiit  garment  from  the  Chiton,  or  mean  merely  a 
amolier  one.  Many  modem  writers  think  that  the 
Chiton  waa  net  worn  immediately  next  the  skin, 

but  that  there  was  worn  under  it  a  shir'  f  i  iTu.j  'it- 
uot)  or  chemise  (xtrwnoi').  In  the  dress  of  men, 
however,  thb  doea  not  awear  to  have  heen  the 
case  ;  since  we  find  x^'^'*'^^''^*^^  frequently  used  as 
identical  with  X''''<^<  spoken  of  as  the  only 
voder  gMncat  worn  by  indindoals.  (TJ  lyuienop  koI 
r^v  Xtr«ffyl(TKO¥^  PIaL//i/>/).  il/iV?.  p.  368  ;  Dem.  tn 
MiJ.  p.  583.  21  ;  Aesch.  re  Tim.  p.  143  ;  Athen. 
xii.  p.  545*  It  appeal^  on  the  contrary,  that 
feman  ,  v:tTc  arcustonied  to  wear  a  chemise  (X''''*"- 
pui¥)  Liu,iL.r  their  Chiton,  aud  a  representation  of 
aach  an  one  is  given  in  pu  185.  (Compare  Athen. 
xiiL  p.  690,  f.  ;  ^Wistoph.  Lymir.  4«.  150.) 

It  was  the  usual  practice  among  the  Greeks  to 
wear  an  Himation,  or  outer  gaimcnt,  over  the 
Chitoi,  bat  ftaqtiently  the  Chiton  was  worn  alone. 
A  person  who  won  only  a  Chiton  waa  called  /iora- 
XiVwv  {otoxlTuy  in  llomiT,  Od.  xiv.  4i)'J),  un 
epithet  ^ivcn  to  the  Spartan  virgins,  a«  explained 
above.  la  iho  mm»  way,  a  person  who  wore  only 
an  Himation,  or  otttcr  Barmen L,  was  called  ^xi'tu'c. 
(Xen.  Alcm.  i.  6.  |  2  ;  Aeluin,  V.  U.  vii.  13; 
Died.  Sic.  zL  26.)  The  Athenian  jontha,  in  the 
earlier  times,  wore  only  the  Chiton,  and  v^i  n  it 
became  tlio  fashion,  in  the  Peloponnesiau  war,  to 
mar  an  outer  garment  over  it,  it  was  r^wdad  as 
B  mark  of  etTeininacj.  (Aliltl^  AM,  964,  com- 
pared with  987.) 

Before  patatog  on  to  <ha  Roman  uidar  garment, 
it  remains  to  erplain  a  few  terms  which  nr**  np- 
plicd  ttj  the  ditTerent  kinds  of  Chiton,  in  later 
times,  the  Chiton  worn  by  men  was  of  two  kinds, 
the  ji^^i^dcrxoAoy  and  the  irf/w/tdo-xoXor,  the 
former  the  dress  of  freemen,  the  latter  that  of  slaves. 
(Ptilhix,  vii.  47.)  The  dfi^i/ulirxaAot  appears  to 
have  signified  not  only  a  gatmeDt  which  had  two 
deevei,  bnt  alao  one  which  had  openings  fbr  both 

anus  ;  while  the  iT*pona.a\OL\oi,  on  the  contrary, 

had  only  a  sleeve,  or  rather  an  opening  for  the 
Ipft  annylaaTing  the  right,  with  the  tbottMor  and  a 
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part  of  the  breast  nncovered,  whence  it  is  called 
*ifw,uis,  a  reprewjutatiou  of  which  is  given  on  p.  ii2. 
When  the  sleeves  of  the  Chiton  neaehod  down  to 
the  hands,  it  seems  to  have  been  properly  called 
X«fN8«rT(^r  (Cell.  viL  12,  see  woodcut,  p.  32i»), 
though  this  word  seems  to  have  been  frequently 
used  as  equivalent  to  iffi^^fuioxaAet.  (Ue»ydi.«o; 
'A/t^^uUrxoAoT. ) 

A  x'"'"*'*'  «5/»t)(i(rTa!(0T  was  one  which  was  not 
fastened  round  the  body  with  a  girdle  f  Pollux,  vii, 
48  ;  Phot  Jjejc,  p.  346,  Pors.) :  a  x'^rilr  rroAtSw. 
T^s  6eems  to  iiave  had  a  kind  of  flounce  at  the 
bottom.  (Pollux  vii.  54  ;  Xenoph.  Cjfrop.  ri.  4. 
§2.) 

On  the  Rii^jfTt  of  the  Greek  Chiton  in  ^'^neral, 
see  MiiUer,  JJuriang^  iv.  2.  S  3, 4,  AtxkiivJwie  dtr 
Kmnit,  I  aS7,  mt  Becker,  aUiriUe$t  vol.  iL 

p.  30fr.  &c. 

2.  Human.  Tlie  TeKioa  of  the  Romans,  like 
Iho  Greek  Chiton,  waanwooOott  nader  gannent, 

over  which  the  Toga  was  worn.  It  was  thi^ 
menium  or  Jitdulus,  a&  oppoMsd  to  the  Amiclus,  tiie 
general  Man  for  the  toga,  pallium,  or  anj  other 
outer  garment  [Amictus.}  The  Romans  are 
sold  to  have  had  no  other  clothing  originally  but 
the  toga ;  and  when  the  Tunic  was  nrst  introduced, 
il  waa  mecelj  a  abwt  garment  without  aleoTca,  and. 
was  called  OobUmm.  (Gelt.  viL  12 ;  8erv.  ad  Virg. 
Aen.  '\x.  (j16.)  It  was  considered  a  mark  of  eiyt,"- 
minacy  for  men  to  wear  Tunica  with  long  sleeves 
{mahieaiae)  and  fCadling  to  the  tmH  {talares). 
(Cic.  Cut.  ii.  10.)  Julius  Caesar  was  accustomed 
to  wear  one  which  had  sleeves,  with  fitioset  at  the 
wrist  (od  mmm  JtmbrkOa^  Snet  JUL  45),  and  in 
the  later  times  of  the  empire,  tunics  with  aloofCii 
and  reaching  to  the  feet,  became  common. 

The  Tome  was  girded  (decte)  with  a  bett  or 
girdle  arctnit!  the  waist,  but  waj  usually  worn 
loose,  without  being  girded,  when  a  person  was  at 
home,  or  wished  to  be  at  his  ease.  (Hor.  SaL.  ii. 
1.  73  ;  Ovid,  Ant.  i.  ii.  41.)  !Ience  we  find  tiic 
terms  eincitu,  praccindus,  and  tucctHcius,  applied, 
like  the  Greek  «<^««Kor,  to  an  active  and  diligent 
person,  and  diKtnciut  to  one  who  was  idle  or  disso* 
lute  (Hor.  Hat.  I  5.  6,  ii.  6.  107,  Epod.  i  34.) 

The  fonn  of  the  Tunic,  as  worn  by  men,  is  re- 
presented in  many  woodcnta  in  thia  work.  In 
works  of  art  it  osually  tenninatin  a  Utde  above  the 

knee  ;  it  has  short  sleeves,  covering  only  the  upper 

iport  of  the  aim,  and  u  glided  at  the  waist  (see 
cuts,  pp.  90, 808) :  the  deevee  lometiroei,  though 
^  less  frequently,  extend  to  the  hands  (cut,  p.  Ill), 
Both  sexes  usually  wore  two  tunics,  on  outer 
and  an  wider*  iSm  latter  of  wUdi  waa  worn  next 
the  skin,  and  correspond*  to  our  bhirt  and  che- 
mise. Varro  {ap.  iVoa.  xiv.  3ti)  says,  that  when 
the  Romans  b^an  to  wear  two  tunics,  they  called 
them  StAucula  and  Imlusiunu  the  former  of  which 
Bdttiger  {SaLma,  vol.  ii.  p.  113)  supposes  to  be  the 
name  of  the  under  tnnie  of  the  men,  and  the  latter 
of  that  of  the  women.  Rut  it  would  appear  from 
another  passage  of  Vorro  ^/^  L.  v.  131,  ed.  Midler) 
referred  to  by  Becker  {Galttu,  vol  ii.  p.  BH),  as  if 
Varro  had  meant  to  give  the  name  of  SuiwMla  to 
the  under  tunic,  and  that  of  /ndn$itm  or  fntumum 
to  the  outer,  though  the  [assagc  is  not  without  dif- 
ficuIlieCk  It  appears,  however,  that  6tdmaila  waa 
chiefly  utrd  to  designate  the  under  tnnie  of  men. 
(Suet  Am^j.  n2  ;  Hor.  EpitU  i.  1.  95.)  The  word 
imlerula  was  of  later  origin,  and  seems  to  have  ap- 
plied equally  to  iho  ndar  tonao  of  holb 
4  r  3 
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(Apd*  Floriit.  ii.  p.  32  ;  Afrtam.  riU.  pi  53^.  cA. 
OwL  t  Vo|N«u  i'roA,  4.)  The  jj^yyiii  or  ^ 
poTMibtaid  Vjr  FmUm  («.r.)  to  mv»  IwtBalimn 
fWt,  and  to  Ii.im*  lieca  th*  Kimc  lu  the  SuLucuhi  ; 
Wt  Vano  (v.  lai),  eo  the  centimcy,  spwks  of  it 
ft  kind  or  mm  ganiMnt,  mi  tmUntta  H  wkh 
Stdntcmla,  which  he  derivi>«  from  tuUtu,  while  $mp- 
panu  he  derivM  from  M^pu.  Tho  pMMiy  of  LwHI 
(ii.  3(i4)  in  wki^  it  h  laontimwd  tfott  asl  «mU* 
Bt  to  decide  whether  it  was  an  outrr  or  under  gnr- 
■MOt,  bat  woabi  imthcr  l««d  tu  to  rapfioM  that  it 
vaa  tlM  fcnaw.  f^wnwii  MinetiaMa  vera  wvanl 
tunic*,  as  a  protection  against  cold  :  Annate*  wore 
Ibar  in  the  winter,  bMidee  a  Sobaciik.  (Seel. 
^§9.113.) 

A*  the  dfMi  ef  •  van  nsu.illy  ooiwiiled  of  an 
Older  tunic,  m  eater  tanic,  and  the  tofps  to  that 
of  a  weoHUi,  in  tike  OMUinrr,  contisted  o(  an  nnder 
tanic  (TVnini  iNliina,  Oell.  z.  15),  an  outer  tunic, 
■ad  the  palla.  The  enter  tanic  of  the  Roman 
taatrna  wm  pceperfr  called  8tela  [Stola],  and  is 
rrprrwntrd  in  the  woo<lcnt  on  p.  1073  ;  but  the 
annexed  woedcat,  which  repmentt  a  Roaaan  coh 
preea  in  the  chaiacief  af  CoMWdia,  or  AbiiBdaatia» 
giret  a  t>etter  jdea  af  iu  farm.  (Viwonti,  Mo- 
ummemH  atMuS,  &  S4  {  Bdtt{gfT,  Shiiaa,  laT.  a.) 
Over  the  Tnnie  or  Slila  the  Ml  ia  Ikiawa  in 

many  Tol L.  I.ut  the  ihBpt  tt  tU  fclBm  k  tUU 

dietinclljr  ahown. 


The  tanlea  of  women  were  higer  and  kmgcr 
than  ^oee  of  men,  and  always  had  eleeTee  ;  hat  in 
ancient  pniiuingH  nnd  statues  we  •eldoni  find  the 
deevee  covcriug  more  than  the  upper  part  of  the 
arm.  An  example  of  tlie  eontnrjr  ia  leen  ia  tiie 
AfH»ro  /iorbomico,  ro\.  rii.  tav.  3.  Sometimes  the 
tunics  were  adorned  with  golden  omamenta  called 
Lena.  (Feetut, ».    ;  Or.  Ktipoi,  ilesrch.  Sold.  1. 1^) 

Poor  people,  who  could  not  afford  to  purchase  a 
toga,  wore  the  tanic  alone,  whence  we  find  the 
eommon  people  celled  DudealL  (Cie.  ^  JMt.  ii. 
34  ;  Ilor.  h^/nst.  i.  7.  65.)  Persons  at  work  laid 
aside  the  to^  ;  thus,  in  the  woodcut  on  p.  BOU,  a 
man  b  represented  ploughing  in  hn  tonic  only.  A 
person  who  wore  eoljr  hia  tame  mt  fkaqiiently 
called  NirDt;s. 

Re«pectinff  the  ClaTna  Latoa  and  the  Cfatms 
An(ri!^:u-^.  u  Til  nn  t!:.-  tunics  of  the  SenUon  and 
Ki^nites  respectively,  see  ClawO. 


TURRI9L 

WTien  a  triumph  was  celcbmt^,  the  conqoosr 
wore,  together  with  an  embroidered  tofa  (rape 
pieta),  a  flowered  toaic  (reasco  f  nfmaiiX  m» 
called  T^iea  Jbru,  because  it  was  taken  froin  tiw 
temple  of  Jupiter  Capitotiaaa,  (Liv.  x.  7  ;  Hn 
vil  1 :  Jut.  z.  S8.)  (Tittinmraa.  pi  1 166,  a.  ]  Tarns 

of  this  kind  were  srnt  as  presents  to  forei^hi^p 
bj  the  senate.    (Lit.  xzz.  15,  zzxL  1 1.) 

TURI'BULUM  (divuarVo^)*  a  cemr.  lb 
Greeks  and  Romarm,  when  th^-y  aacrifio^it,  coi»- 
mooly  took  a  little  frankincense  oat  of  the  Araaa* 
and  let  it  fidi  open  the  flamiaf  ahar.  f  Aka.]  Msr 
rarely  they  used  a  censer,  by  moans  of  which  ihry 
haint  the  incense  in  greater  pnteion,  and  whkh 
was  in  Cut  a  naaO  meTeable  giala  or  fbanv^ 
(Aelian,  V.  If  xii.  51.)  The  annexed  wtiodcs:, 
taken  firom  an  ancient  paintiafc  ahoam  tko  fs^ 
fennance  of  hoth  ef  thtea  aeti  at  tiba  mam  temi 
Winckelmann  (Mom.  iMd.  177)  snppose*  it  to  re- 
present Liria,  the  wife,  and  Oetam,  the  aiew  if 
Aoi^iatus,  sacrificing  to  Man  in  gratitade  hr  his 
safe  return  from  Spiun.  (Ilor.  Carm.  iu.  1 4.  5.) 
The  censor  here  lepteeented  haa  two  haodles  iv 
the  purpose  of  earrjing  it  from  plaea  to  place,  and 
it  stands  upon  foot  so  that  the  air  mi^ht  be  ad- 
mitted aadcfncath,  and  pass  upwards  through  the 
fod. 


At  tho  eenmr  waa  derthied  ftr  the  vanUp  ef 

the  ffodii,  it  was  often  made  of  ^Id  or  sDrer  (JS^ 
ad  H«b.  is.  4  ;  Thocyd.  vL  46)  and  enriched  arilh 
■tenee  and  ^ms.  (Herod,  ir.  162  ;  Cic  Vwr.  rt. 
21  —  24.')  Wo  find  a  silvt-r  censer  in  the  ofiicial 
enomnations  of  the  treasures  wesented  to  the  Par- 
thenon at  Athem:  Hi  ham  (5iip«(<r/MTa)  aeie  of 
bronze.  (BBckh»CfaqpwAMerq^  ^  L  pp^  19a,  2:^, 
238.)  [J.  Y.J 

TI7RMA.  rEx»cmw,  p.  497,  K] 
TL'RRIS  (wi'pyoi),  a  tower.  The  word  T-fyeu, 
from  which  comes  the  LAtin  tern'«,  signified  ae» 
eording  to  Dienysius  (i.  26)  any  strong  butldiofr 
surrounded  by  wall:! ;  and  it  was  from  the  fisct  6[ 
the  Pelasgiaos  in  Italy  dwelling  in  aach  plaom 
that  the  lame  writer  su  |jp<'>8ea  tiwm  to  aafw  heaa 
called  Tyrsriii.iiis  or  Tyrrhenians,  that  is,  the  in* 
habitants  of  towns  or  castka.  Tmrri*  ia  the  eld 
Lathi  lan^iafre  aaeam  to  have  been  eqarndcat  ta 
nrbs.  (Polyb.  xi^i.  4}  OCttling,  Gtsck,  d.  RUm. 
StaatM.  p.  17.)  The  sea  of  towen  hj  the  Gxaeka 
and  Romans  waa  Taneui. 

I.  Sf'i/in-Kiry  Towers.  1.  Buildings  of  this  form 
are  frvqutiitly  mentioned  bjr  ancient  aatbota,  as 
forming  by  themseleei  plaeei  of  residaMe  and 
deff-iice.  This  \\*c  of  towers  was  vcrv  commoa  in 
Africa.  (Uiod.  Sic  iii.  49,  Itiu.  ilnT.  pp.  34,  SB^ 
with  Weesding^  notes.)  We  have  ezamplce  in 
the  toner  of  IlanniVial  on  his  estate  betweon 
AchoUa  and  Thapsus  (Lir.  xxxiii.  48 tho 
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rvfTia  of  Jucnirtha  f Salliut.  JMjr>  103),  the  tower  of 
a  private  citizen  without  the  walls  of  Carthage,  by 
the  help  of  wbieh  Seipw  took  the  city  (Appinn. 
/*««.  117)  ;  ant^.  in  Spain,  the  tower  in  vrhkh 
Co.  Scipio  was  burnt.  (Apptmu  //i.op.  1G.)  Such 
towen  wen  common  in  tbe  froiuior  provincis  of 
the  Roman  empire.  (Ammian.  Marcell.  ixviii.  2.) 

2.  They  were  ert'i^tcd  wiihiu  cities,  partly  to 
Jemi  a  laat  letieat  in  case  the  cit^  should  bo  taken, 
and  partly  to  overawe  the  inhal'itants.  In  iilrnost 
nil  Greek  cities,  which  were  usually  built  upun  a 
hill,  rock,  or  lome  nattiral  elevation,  there  was  a 
kind  of  tower,  a  castle,  or  a  citadel,  built  upon  the 
highest  part  of  the  rock  or  hill,  to  which  the  name 
of  Acropoli$  was  given,  as  at  Athens,  Corinth, 
Aigoe,  MeeMoe,  and  nuinj  other  places.  The 
Otpitethrai  at  Rome  anewered  tbe  nne  pttrpose 
as  the  Acro|>oliji  in  the  Greek  cities  ;  and  of  the 
eaine  kind  were  the  tower  of  Agathocles  at  UUca 
(Apptm.  Am.  UX  and  tliat  of  Antenia  at  Jem- 
BaK  iii.  (Josepli.  iMF.  Jwi.  r.  5.  S  6^  A«U  Apotlol. 
xx  l  31.) 

S.  The  fbrtiflcatioM  hoth  of  eitiee  md  camps 

wrre  stri'iigthem-J  }iy  towers,  wTiich  Were  placed 
at  intervals  oh  the  imirus  of  the  fonner  [Murus] 
and  tbe  vallum  of  the  latter ;  and  a  similar  use 
was  made  of  ihem  in  the  lini  s  (circumvaUaiio) 
dravvu  round  a  besieged  town.  [Vallum.]  They 
were  gcneiallj  Used  at  the  gates  of  tonne  and  if 
Btatire  camp^.  [Porta  ]  'I  h"  irsf^  of  temporiry 
towers  on  walls  to  rejjc!  an  attack  will  be  noticed 
below. 

II.  Aforealla  Totpers.  Tliese  were  among  the 
most  important  engines  used  in  storming  a  fortified 
place.  They  were  of  two  kinds.  Some  were 
made  ao  that  they  cotild  bo  taken  to  piecet  and 
carried  to  the  scene  of  opeiationtt  toeee  wtn 
called  foldingtowcrs  (vvpyoi  wrvKTot  or  t a-Tiry/x<'»  oi, 
t$trn»plieatile*t  mfWlMt  towers,  popriTol  wvpyoi). 
Tbe  otiier  tort  were  eonttmcted  on  wbeela,  eo  as 
to  be  driven  up  to  the  wal!^;  and  hence  they  were 
called  turrcs  <mlmiatoriae  or  snitntaim.  But  tbe 
Imret  pUeaHtm  were  geneially  made  widi  wfaeek, 
so  that  they  were  also  nmlmlaioriae. 

Tbe  first  invention  or  improvement  of  such 
towen  ii  ascribed  by  Atbenaeiu  the  mechanician 
(quote(1  by  I.ipeins,  Opfr.  voL  iii.  p.  2^7)  to  the 
Or-'cks  of  Sicily  in  tbe  time  of  Dioiiysiu*  I.  (b.c 
405.)  Diudorus.(ziT,5l)  mentions  towers  on  wheels 
US  ti<eil  by  Dionysins  at  the  siege  of  Motya.  He 
had  before  (xiii.  54)  mentioned  towers  as  a&cd  at 
the  siege  of  Selinoi  (b.  c.  409),  but  he  does  not 
sny  that  they  were  on  wheels.  According  to  others, 
they  were  invented  by  the  engineers  in  the  service 
of  Philip  and  Alexander,  the  roost  fnmoas  of  whom 
were  Polyidus,  a  Thoisaiian,  who  assisted  Philip  at 
the  siege  of  Brzantiuiti,  and  his  pupils  Cbaerem 
and  Diades.  (Vitruv.  x.  19.  g.  13.)  Heron  (c.  13) 
aicribcs  their  investioo  to  Diades  and  Chaereas, 
Vitmvius  {L  c.)  to  Diadea  alone,  and  Atbenaene 
{f.  c.)  Mys  that  they  were  improTe<l  in  the  time  of 
Philip  at  tbe  siege  of  Byxantium.  Vitmvius  states 
that  tbe  towen  of  Biadeo  wen  carried  about  by 
the  army  in  Repamte  pieces.  Respecting  the 
towen  used  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  at  the  siege 
of  Rhodea,  tee  IlELKrotis. 

Applin  mention*  the /dire*  p/ica/tVs  (TirfL  dr. 
V.  S6,  37),  and  states  that  at  the  siege  of  UIkhIcs 
Oassius  took  meb  towen  with  him  in  his  ships, 
aiifl  had  th'-ni  net  np  on  the  spot.    (/<A  iv.  72.') 
iktfidcs  the  frequent  allusions  in  ancient  vkritvrs 
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I  to  the  moveaWe  towers  {turret  viMh'f,  Liv.  xxi. 
11),  we  have  oarUcakr  descriptioits  of  them  by 
VitniTint  (x.  19.  i.  18X  and  Vegetius  (ir.  17). 

They  were  generally  made  of  beams  and  planks, 
and  covered,  at  least  on  the  three  sides  which  were 
exposed  to  the  besieged,  with  iron,  not  only  for 
protection,  but  al^^o,  af  (.irr!iri:.'  u  .Trisephus,  to  in- 
crease their  weight  and  tbu.t  make  tbem  tteadier. 
They  were  also  covered  with  raw  hidea  aadquOt^ 
moistened,  and  sometimes  with  alum,  to  protect 
tbem  irom  tire.  The  use  of  alum  for  this  purpoee 
appears  to  have  originated  with  Sulla  at  the  siege 
of  Athens.  (Amra.  Marc  xx.  and  Claud.  Quadrig. 
ap.  Lift.  p.  300.)  Their  height  was  such  as  to 
overtop  the  walls,  towers,  and  all  other  fortifica- 
tions of  tbe  besieged  place.  (Lir.  zzi  U.)  Vitru- 
vius  (/.  c.),  following  Diadea,  mentiont  two  sizes 
of  towers.  The  smallest  oupht  not,  he  says,  to  be 
less  than  60  cubiu  high,  17  wide,  and  one-fifth 
snalbr  at  lite  top  ;  and  tbe  greater  ISO  cnblts  b%b 
and  23^  wide.  Heron  (c.  IS),  who  ako  follows 
Diades,  agrees  with  Vitruvias  so  fsr,  but  adds  an 
intemediate  the^  half-way  betwees  the  two,  90 
cubits  high.  Vepetius  mentions  to  .rrrs  of  ;if),  10, 
and  50  feet  square.  They  were  divided  into  sto- 
ries  {tabulata  or  tecta),  and  hence  they  are  called 
turres  contabtdatae.  (Liv.  xxi.  34.)  Towers  of 
the  three  sizes  just  meutioucd  oMtfisted  rcspcc- 
dfdy  of  10,  15,  and  20  stories.  The  stories  d*> 
creased  in  height  from  the  bottom  to  the  top» 
Diades  and  Chaereas,  acci>rding  to  Heron,  made 
the  lowest  iXory  7  cubits  and  lddi|pts,  those  about 
tbe  middle  5  cubits,  and  the  vggu  4  cabits  and 
one-third  of  a  cubit. 

The  sides  of  the  towers  were  piereed  iritfl  will> 
dows,  of  which  there  were  sereial  to  eadi  autj. 

Tbeee  rales  were  not  strictly  adhered  to  in  {me- 

tice.  To  VI  were  made  of  6  stories,  and  even 
fewer.  (Diod.  xiv.  51.)  Those  of  10  stones  were 
very  common  (Hirt  BtU.  CfaU.  viH.  41 ;  8iL  ItaL 
xiv.  300),  but  towers  of  20  stories  are  liartlly,  if 
ever,  mentioned.  Plutarch  {Luatll.  10)  speaks  of 
one  tt  100  cubits  high  used  by  MHbridatet  al  tbe 
siejje  of  Cyzicu.n. 

The  use  of  the  stories  was  to  receive  the  engine* 
of  war  [Tormbnta],  and  slingers  and  anbem 
were  stationed  in  them  and  on  tbe  tops  of  the 
towers.  (Liv.  xxi.  11.)  In  the  lowest  stoiy 
was  a  battering-ram  [Aribs]  ;  and  in  tbenuddla 
one  or  more  bridj^ea  (j>otites)  made  of  lM>.tm«  and 
jjl.aiik.%  and  protected  at  the  sides  by  hurdles. 
Scaling-ladders  (koIcu)  were  also  carried  in  tho 
towers,  and  when  the  missiles  bad  cleared  the 
walls,  these  bridges  and  bdders  enabled  the  be> 
siegers  to  ruflh  n{K>n  tbem. 

The  towers  were  placed  vpoD  wheels  (generally 
6  or  8),  that  they  might  M  brooght  up  to  the 
wallH.  Th>-«e  wheels  wen  plaeod  ftr  aeeuriQr  in- 
side of  the  tower. 

Tbe  tower  was  built  so  fitf  from  the  beeisMd 
plate  as  tn  I  j-  •  it  f  the  enemy's  reach,  and  then 
pushed  up  10  the  wails  by  men  stationed  inside  of 
and  behind  it  (Gaesar,  B.O.  it.  30.  31  ;  Q.Curt. 
viii.  10.)  The  attempt  to  draw  them  forward  by 
boasts  of  burthen  vrm  sonietiiues  uinde,  but  was 
easily  defeated  by  shooting  the  beasts*  (Ptooofb 
fhlL  Gulh.  i.  ap.  I,i:>«  p.  2f)B.)  They  were  gene- 
rally  brought  up  upmi  tbe  AuuKH  (Hirtins,  /.  e.\ 
and  it  not  un{m|ll8lilly  happened  that  a  tower  studc 
fast  or  fell  over  on  account  of  the  softju  ss  of  the 
,  agger.   (Lir.  tmxL  17;  Q.  Cart  iv.  ti.  §  i^.)  I'bey 
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were  phced  on  Xho  ni,'i;i>r  Ix  fore  it  wa.?  complot'»(1, 
lo  proUict  wldiert  in  working  at  it,  {isalL 
JwjfmrdL  7«;  CM«r«  B.O.  trU.  33.)  Wboi  Um 
to\\<T  wiit  liTouulit  up  to  th<>  walln  ttithuut  an 
i^fffer^  the  ground  wM  leveUed  before  it  mouis 
tb«  Mvwvt.V9k 

T!)f»e  towcn  w*re  nccomiti  J  inost  funniJaKIc 
engine*  of  Attack.  The/  were  oppoted  in  the  iul- 
lewinf  wajti 

1.  They  were  let  on  fir**,  oitlicr  liv  lallioi  of  the 
b«»icgvd,  or  bjr  itUMtlc*  carrjrmg  burning  matter, 
•r  bj  lettiof  mb  down  team  tM  walk  by  ropei, 
rl(i«e  to  the  tuwen,  while  the  bcticgM  llept. 
(^Vegi'U  ir.  U  i  biL  Ital.  xiv. 

3.  B/  nndamiaing  ibc  gnmd  over  which  the 
lower  bad  to  pttM^  io  aa  Ig  vfumA  iL  (VagaL  ir. 
30.) 

i,  Df  pvihiof  it  off  bf  main  tbrte  by  if«»«hod 
lMUn».  iitmrvs  or  fraK^s.    (V« -ot.  /.  c.) 

4.  B/  breaking  or  overtnmuig  ii  with  •tuiu-!> 
tihrawB  bon  «aiapitlta»  wiiao  it  wai  at  a  distaiu* , 

©r,  when  it  rame  c!rw<»  to  thf  wTiH,  by  striking  it 
with  an  iroo-thod  beam  hung  iruut  a  matt  on  the 
wall,  and  tkm  wwnbiing  an  Arict. 

.*.  Hv  incrfiiiiiiL,'  hi  i^!it  of  tho  u-.ill  ;  fir»t 
with  nuuKtiiry^  and  aiWrwiird*  wiib  beatu*  and 
planki,  and  alao  by  the  erection  of  temporary 
woydrn  towen  on  the  viullj.  (Cu-sar,  ll.f,\  \ 
22  i  V'^et.  ir.  ]!).)  Thu  mode  of  deictKe  WiU 
■aawawd  by  the  besiogan  u  twa  ways.  Either 
ihf  ncr^jpr  on  w  liu  !i  ihc  tnwrr  stfxifi  wa*  raised,  as 
by  Cu-Stir  m  the  siegf  oi  A^iUKuin  ( /A  Gr.  l.c.\  or 
•  MvUler  toww  was  constructed  witbin  the  upper 
pfirt  of  tli>^  towrr,  ami  >vht  u  i  •inplcted  was  raised 
by  screwi  iuid  ropes.  ^Veget.  L  c)  Un  these 
towers  in  gt^ncral  se«  ~  ' 
Tol.  iii.  pp.  2:f<; — 35<j 

III.  Ca*-,>ar  (H.  C.  li.  8 — 9)  describes  a  |>.  ciiliar 
sort  of  tower,  wIik  H  was  invented  at  tfi  •  snyi-  of 
Ma*-Ill;»,  iiiid  i-.ill'  ii  lurris  liii  Tu-ii^  ot  UUerrt^ium. 
J I  itATtook  Boiuewbiit  <>t  tlie  citiunctcr  both  al  a 
ftzad  and  «f  a  batiegini:  titwer.  It  was  built  oi 
masonry  luntr  thr  w.ilU  nt  tfic  town  to  nlTnnl  tlu> 
besiegers  a  n-trt-at  trom  the  i>uddc!i  &a<lic4i  ot'  the 
•BCmjr;  the  buildwiwafa protected  byumovcmble 
coTcr  ;  KnA  th>>  tnwcr  was  picmd  witk  Windows 
for  shooting  uut  uu&^ili^ 

I V.  Tower*  in  every  respect  similar  to  the  turn* 
amlfuhtlorui''  (<'X<  fptiii^  i^f  curs*'  tlu"  wiu^t  lt  )  wvxo 
Mostrucud  on  sitiuii,  tur  the  attack  of  furtuied 
places  by  sea.  (Cites.  IMU  dm.  iiu  A%  wIlCK, 
rt'8iKH:tin.;  the  tf^rm  m/  lif>i  un,  src  the  commenta- 
tors ;  Liv.  XXIV.  Appiau.  MUM.  r.i,  lielL  Civ. 
V.  lOG;  Amm.  Uaic  ui.  13.) 

V.  Sin.n!!  t»»-«Tii  carryin!?  a  few  armed  men 
were  pl«c«><i  <>n  tlic  kick*  ul  flcpkaiits  u»cd  in  battle. 
(Liv.  xitxvii.  JO.) 

VI.  Tilt'  v.t.nlii  Ti'-pydf  and  /arm arc  appli.  <l  t<» 
an  anny  drawn  up  in  a  deep  oblong  column.  i^titlL 
X.  0  ;  CatO,  dt  He  MUU.  ap.  FeU.  t.  r.  Semi  proe- 
lion.  ^  344»  cd.  MOilar:  Enitath.  ad  rr>,n.  II. 
xn.  IX)  (.!'.  t>.} 

TIJTE'LA.  [TiT-.R.] 
TIjTE'LAE  ACTIO.  [Tutor.] 
TUTOR.  The  diiicrcnce  between  a  Tutor  and 
Tutcto,  and  Curator  and  Contio  or  Cura,  is  ex> 
plained  in  the  article  Curator.  In  the  Koouin 
system  there  might  be  persons  who  were  under  no 
poteatan,  and  bad  ptio|Mriy  «f  titeir  own,  but  l>y 
r«i»on  of  their  a«rf  or  sex  required  protection  for 
their  own  interest,  and  for  the  interest  of  those  who 


TUTOB. 

niii'htlw*  t)i<nr hered<^s.    Tliis  prrkt«etioo 
by  the  tutela  to  Impubcrea  and  woaea. 
A  Tvtar  derivad  Vm  hmw  a  «MiiA»  «*  1 

t<vtiiii:  another  (<ftt(tsi  Tmitor).  His  piwrr  artd  w' • 
tt€«  welt!  TuteU^*'  which  » tbas  defii^  br  bOTHi 
Sulpicins  (Dig.  36.  tit.  1.  a.  1):  '^Twttik  mki« 
nc  potcstas  in  enpito  libero  ad  tuenJum  earn  <;u 
propter  aetalon  suam  (.taa)  tfoate  ae  drfcndtn 
nequit  jura  dvili  data  ae  piwiaia.^*  AAcr  (ki 
w  onl  *•  sn.im  *'  it  h.w  Ix-on  siu*i:>  stt  <3  ''J  Rod<irf 
that  somethmg  like  what  folio w»  has  been  oas  tied 
by  the  copyists :  **  anoiva  qaae  fuylgf  aaana,*  a 
conjecture*  which  »*vms  vrn*-  proV»ah!e.  Tutela  ei- 
pressas  both  the  sutos  of  the  Tutor  and  thai  of  ik» 
pMMB  wiko  waa  In  Tatda.  The  fwtrh  af  I«- 
piihcres  wa<  a  kind  of  Potestas,  according  to  idw 
uld  kw  ;  Lii^t  of  Mulierea  was  merelj  a  Jim. 

As  to  the  classification  of  tbe  dsflfamit  kaidi 
(tffmtra)  of  Tuteli,  the  Jurists  difTered.  Some 
niude  five  genera,  as  (jumtus  Mucius;  otbeaa  thn^ 
.i  -H  Scrrioa  Solpieins ;  and  etbets  twv^  aa  I^bea. 
The  mnjt  convT-nirni  divljii.n  is  into  two  gvnrra. 
the  tuttsLi  ot  lMFt'n&AKj»  pfft^if*)*  *ad 

the  tutela  of  Women.  The  pupillus  or  the  W^dla 
is  tho  mal.- «»r  llu'  l''  tn.iJ0  who  is  under  Tutela, 
Every  pitt4>rtamiiias  had  puwer  to  "fy^at  hf 
t  a  Tutor  for  his  children  who  wwa  ia  ha 
p-^wer:  if  tb<  y  were  males«  only  in  case  they  were 
itnpuberes  ;  if  tbry  were  females,  also  in  case  tbey 
were  aurrageable  (ntiMesX  that  ia  abaw  twdirt 
y<*ars  of  a?r.  Thert  furo  if  a  tiitnr  was  appointed 
tur  <i  n^c,  he  wa»  r<.'itmMHi  trotn  the  Tusda  on  at- 
taining puberty  (fourteen  year*  «(  ^  tha 
fi'iuHie  sti!!  continiird  in  ttitvhi,  tinlr'ss  she  was  re- 
leasol  fiuni  it  by  tho  Jtu  LibcTurum  under  tba 
Lex  JuVm  et  Pa[>ia  Poppaea.  A  man  eaold  aalj 
appM.int  a  Tutor  for  hii  gmndchildren,  in  ct^-  tbev 
*vuuld  uui  upuu  his  death  come  into  the  power  of 
their  father.  A  fattior  couKl  appuint  a  tutor  Cur 
Po^tumi,  proviiied  ihey  would  hrne  {.eeii  iii  h:j 
power,  it  tbey  had  haeu  Wfii  m  hut  lUt-tiine.  A 
man  could  a}>p<nnt  a  tutor  for  his  wife  in 
aiid  for  his  daui^iitor-in-law  (riuru>)  who  «-a.^  ia 
the  nuuius  of  hi&  »«Ji.  The  UAual  fann  uf  upf^iot- 
iaf  a  Tutor  was  this :  Lucium  Titium  Librris 
meis  t>itor(*m  do."  A  man  could  aUo  give  h'-i  ••■ 
in  mmai  ihi-  powt^r  of  cli>K>sii)ij  a  tutor  ^fa*t#rt4 
oftio)  i  and  the  oj.tio  ni;t:ht  be  either  plena  oj 
angusta.  She  who  had  the  plena  optio  u  :_ht 
chouse  (and  coaisec^uciiUy  chiuige)  her  tuiur  mnj 
nnrober  ot  times :  ^fae  who  had  the  angusta  opUa 
was  hniited  in  her  choice  to  the  numl>.-r  of  t:rr^ 
winch  the  l*.ata,lur  had  fixi-d.     [Tem  amknti  m 

The  power  to  appoint  a  tutor  by  w  ill  >\as  oiih>  r 
given  or  Confirined  by  the  Twelve  Table*.  Tr  f 
earliest  instance  recorded  of  a  totiunentary  Tuwc 
is  that  of  Tarquinius  Priscus  being  ]ip{H)intod  bf 
the  will  of  Ancus  (Liv.  i.  34).  which  may  be  uikm 
Uj  prove  this  much  at  least,  that  the  puwex  at  ap- 
pointing a  tutor  by  will  ^va^  considered  by  the 
Romans  as  one  of  their  oldest  legal  institiuiisrs. 
The  nearest  kinsniea  were  usoiily  appointed  Tu- 
tores,  and  if  a  testator  passed  over  stich,  it  was  a 
reflection  on  their  character  (Cic.  ;'ro  /*.  Scjttio,  52>, 
that  is,  we  must  suppose,  if  the  testator  huuself 
was  a  man  in  g<K>d  repute.  Persons  named  and 
appointed  Tutores  by  a  will  were  Tutores  Dativi : 
those  who  were  chosen  imder  the  power  given  by 
a  will  were  Tutorea  Optivi    (Qaius,  L  154.) 

If  the  testator  appointed  no  tutor  by  his  will, 
the  tutela  waa  given  by  the  Twelve  Tablea  to  tiie 
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nearest  Agnati,  and  such  Tutores  were  called  Legi* 
timi.  Ttenearart  AgmtiwereidiotlMlieRdeaiii 

case  of  the  immediate  hcrodc*  of  the  Testator  dying 
intestate  and  without  issue,  and  the  tutela  was 
tbenAn  a  r^ht  wbaA  ddnwd  m  well  ••  « 
diity  imposed  on  them.  Persius  (ii.  12)  alludes  to 
the  claim  of  the  Tutor  as  heres  to  his  pupillus.  A 
■on  wbo  WM  pnbflSt  was  the  legttiiinu  tutor  of  a 

son  '.vhn  wa?  iiTipT'.lics  ;  nnd  if"  thf^rc  ivn^  nn  'nn  whn 
was  pubes,  the  sou  a  hu  was  impuuea  had  his  tatiiei  s 
brother  (paimus)  for  his  tutor.  The  same  rule  ap- 
plied to  femnlc-".  ril,-n,  till  it  wn».  nltprcd  hv  I^ex 
Claudi;i,  ll  tlitre  were  se^truil  aguaii  ui  the  same 
degree,  they  were  all  tutores.  It'  there  were  no 
Agnati,  the  tutela  belonged  to  the  Gentiles,  so  long 
as  the  Jus  Oentilicium  was  in  force.  (Oaius,  iii. 
17,  and  L  164.)  The  tutela  in  which  a  freed  man 
was  with  Mpect  to  his  Patnmus  was  also  L^itimn ; 
not  tint  it  was  expressly  giren  by  the  words  {kx) 
of  the  Twelve  Tables,  but  it  flowed  from  the  lex 
as  a  consequence  (jper  ammqumtiamf  Ulp.  Fnip. 
tit  11);  for  the  iMMditMea  ofintMtKta  liberti 
and  liheruc  beh)nged  to  the  patmnus,  it  was  as- 
sumed that  the  tutela  belonged  to  him  also,  aince 
the  Twdve  Tables  allowed  the  same  persons  to  be 
tutors  in  the  caae  of  an  ingenuus,  t  >  wh  ;n  they 
gave  the  hereditas  in  case  there  was  no  suiu  hcrcs. 
(Gnus,  L  16&) 

If  a  free  person  had  been  mancipated  to  another 
either  by  the  parent  or  coemptionatur,  and  such 
Other  person  manumitted  the  free  person,  he  be- 
came his  tdtnr  fiduciariua  by  analogy  to  the  case  of 
frecdrnan  and  patron.  ( Compare  Gaius,  L  1  G(i  with 
Ulp. Froff.  tit. il .  8. 5.)  [Emancipatio;Fiducia.] 
If  an  impubes  had  neither  a  tutor  Dativos  nor 
1.^-gitimus,  he  bad  one  given  to  him,  in  Rome,  un- 
der the  provisions  <^  the  Lex  Atilia  by  the  Praetor 
Urbanus  and  the  major  part  of  the  Tdbuni  Plebis; 
in  the  provinces  in  such  cases  a  tutor  was  appointed 
bj  the  Praesides  under  the  proviisions  of  the  Lex 
JuUk  at  Titia.  [Lbx  Juua  st  Titia.]  1£  a 
tutor  was  appointed  by  teotnnoiit  eMwr  sno  eondi* 
cione  or  ex  die  certo,  a  tutor  might  be  given  under 
these  L^es  so  long  as  the  conditirai  had  not  taken 
olFeet  or  the  dav  had  not  anived;  and  when 
a  tutor  had  1  :■.  n  appointed  abs  '  it'  ly  (/  ^m),  a 
tutor  might  be  given  under  these  L<^e«  »o  long  as 
thcfo  was  no  heict ;  but  the  power  of  sveh  totor 
ceased  as  soon  aa  there  was  a  tutor  under  the  tes- 
tament, that  is,  as  soon  as  there  wa3  a  hercs  to 
lake  the  heioditaa.  If  a  tutor  was  captured  by 
the  cneiny,  n  tutor  wna  also  piven  under  thes'^ 
Liege%,  but  »uch  tutor  ceased  to  be  tutur,  as  sooii  aa 
the  original  tutor  returned  from  captivity,  Ibr  he 
recovered  his  tutela  Jure  Postliminii. 

Before  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Atilia  tutors  were 
given  by  the  praetor  in  other  cases,  as  for  instance, 
when  the  legis  actiones  were  in  use,  the  Praetor 
appointed  a  tutor  if  there  was  any  action  between 
a  tutor  and  a  woman  or  ward,  for  the  tutor  could 
Bot  give  the  neceMuy  aothoritj  (oHcteniArs)  to 
the  adi  of  those  whose  tator  he  waa,  in  a  matter 
in  which  his  own  interest  waa  concerned.  Other 
cases  in  which  a  tutor  was  given  an  mentioned  by 
Ulpinn,  Froff.  tit  11. 

Ulpian*s  division  of  Tutores  is  into  Legitimi, 
Senatusconsoltis  constituti,  Moribua  introducU. 
ilia  legitimi  tutores  comprehend  all  those  who  b(s 
come  tHtores  by  virtue  of  any  Lex,  and  sptcially 
by  the  Twelve  Tables :  accordmgiy  it  comprises 
— ,  ja      ciia  «f  iatiitacy,  '  ' — ' 
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b^  testament,  for  they  were  confirmed  by  the 
Twdve  Tablet,  and  totorea  i^ipointed  nnder  any 

other  Lex  as  the  Atilia.  Various  Senatusconsutta 
declared  in  what  casna  tutor  might  be  appointed ; 
thus  the  Lex  JnUa  de  maiitandia  oidinibus  (Papia 

ct  Poppara)  enacted  that  the  Praetor  should  aj>- 
point  a  tutor  for  a  woiiuin  or  a  virain,  who  was  re- 
quired to  marry  by  this  law,  **  ad  dotem  "^wti^ain, 
di  a?ndam,promittendamTe,"  if  her  Legitimiis  tutor 
himself  a  PupiUus:  a  Senatuscunsultimi  ex- 
tended the  provision  to  the  provinc«i,  and  enacted 
that  in  s'lch  case  the  praesidfa  sliould  appoint  a 
tutor ;  and  also  that  if  a  tutor  was  mutusorfuriosua, 
another  should  be  appointed  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Lex.  The  case  above  mentioned  of  a  tutor  beinp 
given  ill  the  case  of  au  action  between  a  tutor  and 
his  ward,  is  a  case  of  a  tutor  Moribus  datus.  In 
the  Imperial  period  from  the  time  of  Claudius  tu- 
tores extra  ordinem  were  appomted  by  the  consuls 
also. 

Only  those  eould  be  Tutores  who  woce  sui  juris. 
A  perm  eonld  not  tw  named  Tntor  in  a  Testa- 
ment, unless  he  had  the  Testamentifiictio  with  the 
Testator,  a  rule  which  excluded  such  persons  as 
Per^lrini  The  I^tini  Jtmiani  were  exdnded  1/y 
the  Ijex  Junia.  (Gains,  i.  23.)  Women  could 
nut  be  Tutores.  Many  persons  who  were  com- 
petent to  be  Tntores,  might  eaense  tbemsdvea 
from  tilcing  the  office :  these  grounds  of  excuse 
{e,rcusiUioiie^)  were,  among  others,  age,  absence, 
the  being  already  Tutor  in  othorCMes,  tbe  holding 
of  p-vrti-  il  ir  offices  and  otlier  grnuiula  which  are 
cnumerat4.>d  in  the  Fragmcnta  Vaticaiia  (123— 
247).  In  the  system  of  Jaetmian  the  tatda  ia 
viewed  as  a  Publicum  munus. 

The  power  of  the  Tutor  was  with  respect  to  the 
property  and  pecuniary  interests,  not  the  person  of 
the  Pupillus,  and  the  passage  of  the  Twelve  Tablea 
which  gives  or  confirms  to  a  testator  the  power  of  dis> 
{x)singof  his  pro))erty,  uses  the  phnise,  Uti  legassit 
super  pecunia  tutelave  aaae  lei,  that  is  the  Tutela 
of  the  property.  It  was  not  absdutdT  essential 
to  the  notion  of  Tutela  that  the  Tutor  should  ha\o 
the  administiation  of  property }  and  he  had  it  not 
in  the  case  of  Mnliereo.  It  might  happen  that  the 
Tutores  from  their  nearness  of  blood  and  other 
causes  might  hare  the  guardianahip  of  the  Im- 
pubes  ;  bat  then  the  protection  of  the  property  of 
the  Imptibes  was  the  special  office  of  the  Tutw, 
and  the  care  of  the  in&nt  belonged  to  the  oiother, 
if  she  sorvifod  (oMSfMiiB  matrum,  Ilor.  Ep.  L  1. 

In  a  case  mcntronod  by  Livy  (iv.  9),  where 
tbe  mother  ajid  tbe  Tuioies  could  not  agree  about 
the  nmrriage  of  the  mother's  daughter,  the  roa- 
gistntttis  decided  in  fiivour  of  the  mother's  power 
{sccutulum  puraiiis  €tri>Urimn).  As  to  the  later 
hw,  see  Dig.  27.  tit.  2.  s.  1.  §  6. 

A  pupillus  could  do  no  act  by  which  he  dimi- 
nished his  property,  but  any  act  to  which  he  was 
a  party  was  valid,  so  far  as  concerned  the  pupillu.% 
if  it  was  iat  his  advantage.  Ckmscqucntly  a 
nap^his  oovld  oontraet  obliipwoBea,  which  were  ior 
his  advantage,  without  his  Tutor.  (Gaius,  iii.  107.) 
The  TuttHT's  office  was  **  n^tia  gerere  et  auctori- 
talem  bterponere.**  Thus  the  natoial  act  of  the- 
pupillus  becime  by  auctoritatis  interpositio  of  the 
Tutor,  a  lefpd  act ;  and  thus  the  pupillus  and  his 
Tatar  limied  one  complete  person,  aa  to  legal  ca- 
pitcity  to  act.  No  particular  fonn  was  required 
for  the  expression  of  the  tutor's  auctoritas,  and  his 

whan lha aciini doM  117 tha  papilhus 
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VM  m^iicTi.  if  !ir  niailc  no  <>|'potitiaa  to  it-  (T'!p- 
Fhij/,  ttu  11.  1.23.)  Tb«  NtfuiianBH  Qmio  m 
wbirh  tb*  Tarn  act»4  aloM  took  piMt  trii«fl  tk« 

Pi;[Hl!'.i»  w  ;v3  ;in  Itifjui^.  or  ali*«*nt,  or  Fiiri'tsus  : 
it  his  dutT  to  pceMXTe  and  improve  thu 
pmj  K  rty  ami  tomsll  wwwiry  mm  tar  that  |Mir- 

pn«e.     \Vhi';i   t))f  Pr.j>i!lii«  wn^  n'>  L'ti'^Tr  Iiif:iiis 

1m  cmtld  do  rarroiu  acta  with  the  Auctoritaa  of  hk 
Tatar:  tW  ■uctBwfcw wm  tha  iimmI  of  llwTNrtnr 

to  the  ai't  f'f  thi^  riip'Iliis  which  iinonwtry  in 
order  to  reader  it  a  legal  act  Thus  it  wu  a  rule 
«i  hw  that  aaitW a  wammn  Mr  a  pnpillua  eoaU 
n!i(  ii;it.'  a  R -I  mancipi  without  llw  im.  toritas  of  n 
Tutur :  a  woman  oo«ld  alienate  a  Ret  nee  maiici|u 
without  Meh  mmmiV  b«t  a  pqrfllM  «mM  Mt 

((iniim,  ii.  "0.)  T^r  ituaivicity  of  ihi^  jmiiiiliig  i» 
be«t  »hown  bjr  the  fulluwiug  imtanco :  if  hit  debtor 
paid  •  debt  ta  tb«  |Nt|iaiaa.  tba  mtnmt  bMaMtha 
projiiTty  of  the  pupillu^  1»ut  drhror  vms  not 
rrU.W(l,  bccaate  a  pupiUut  could  not  releate  aaj 
datT  that  via  doa  to  hmmAf  witboat  tba  aaeiaritaa 
cf  Ills  T'lt'-r,  fnt  li*'  rniilil  alii  n.it<'  inithin;,'  with'Hit 
tnch  Kiicttiriuu,  and  to  reieote  hit  debtor  wat  rqui- 
valmt  to  partinf  with  a  right   Still  if  tba  awiej 

rra!Iy  1f-i  :itn<-  .1  j^ut  i-f  tlu"  ]iro[>rrty  of  tTi<«  jniplllii!", 

or,  lu  It  wmi  exijrcMed  according  to  the  {>hnucolog}' 
aftba  Rntnan  Law»  tt       ^waia  ibwyiWer /kelm 

.nV,  ftnd  he  nflerwardt  tued  for  it,  the  debtor  mt^ht 
answer  bit  demand  by  an  Exceplio  doli  nwli. 
(GahH,  ILS4:  Cic  71^  II.)   Tha  mbjaet  af  tha 

inotpocity  r>(  IniyinWrt>»  mul  the-  conjKvpirnt  m^- 
oeMity  of  the  auctoritat  of  a  I'utor  u  further  ex- 
plAini>d  in  the  artielaa  In  rosea  utd  iNPAtta 

The  tiitf  !n  wai  t<  ntiiii;i'.»*d  liy  the  d^nxh  r,r 
capitia  deminulto  maxima  iin«i  media  of  the  Tutor. 
Tba  caaa  of  a  Tntor  behtpr  taken  prtaonar  hf  the 
fmc-my  h.is  l).»,  n  »t:it"'.!.  (n.iiiin,  i.  IHT.)  A  leffi- 
itraust  TuU»r  Uiraaie  litt^tutliheti  tu  be  Tutor  Ic^iti- 
mui  if  he  tustained  a  tapitit  deniiimtio  tniniaMt 
\*h:tli  was  tlio  owe  if  he  allowtd  himself  to  be 
adopted  ^Uniua,  i.  1^5  ;  V\p.  /  n/.;.  tit.  II.  t.  13); 
iMt  thii  HM  not  tba  cnm>  wnli  n  tettomcntary 
Tm~.r.  Thf  tntcfn  r.  :is«<  ii  by  tiu-  duth  of  tbc 
papiUua  or  pU|Kii4t,  ur  by  a  ca^ilu  Ut:iiuuutiu,at  far 
iMtMKe  the  pupilla  coming;  in  manum  riri.  It 
also  cr;i.»<  <1  will  II  tlio  pii])!!!!!"*  or  pii;ii1I.i  .TttAiiieil 
the  ngn  of  Puberty,  witurh  in  tkv  liutk*  ua« 
ftiirleaii  and  in  the  fetnale  was  twelve.  [  Impl'BB!^] 
The  tutrli  ff-\.<ii'il  ]>y  till-  alMiicatio  of  the  tetta- 
mrntnry  Tutor,  that  is,  wIh'H  he  UccLutd  **  nolle 
aa  tuturem  cs.v ."  The  Tutor  legitimus  could  only 
pf't  rii!  of  t';c  Tiitcl;!,  in  siu  h  nmc*  .a*!  lu-  coiilil  jjct 
rid  at  II,  by  In  jure  cessto,  a  priTilejje  which  the 
Tectamentary  tutor  had  not  Tbapcrten  to  whom 
the  ttitr!r\  \ms  thtrs  transferred  wa*  callinl  O^siciu* 
Tuu>r.  1 1'  the  L'f  *.>i*.iu»  Tutor  died,  or  sujtaiued  a 
Gapiti*  (lrinMJit:<>,  or  transferred  the  tuteU  to 
anotlirr  liy  itio  In  jure  cessio,  the  tutcla  rererted 
to  the  Kgitiiuus  tuiur.  If  the  legitimuA  tutor  died. 
Off  anatained  a  capitis  deniinutio^  the  cctticia  be- 
came ettingui.'«]i< il.  (*l|>Ian  adds  {FrxMg.  tit  xi. 
a.  8) :  ^  as  to  u  tiat  (.oucenu  adgnati,  there  is  now 
na  cessicia  tutela^  for  it  was  only  {Hrmitted  to 
tmii«f<-r  \\y  the  In  jure  ci  <.si.i  the  tTit<  la  of  femalrs, 
and  tile  legiliaia  tutela  of  fviuaks  woj  done  away 
with  by  a  Lex  ClMdla,  except  the  tutda  patio* 
norum."  The  power  of  the  li^Uimns  tntor  to 
trautfer  the  tutela,  is  explained  when  wc  consider 
what  waa  bia  idatkn  to  tho  fanokk,  {Tmnx- 

The  tutela  of  a  tutor  wat  tenuuaicd,  when  he  [ 


TUTOB. 

wTiS  retnoTod  from  the  tutrla  aj  mrpfrfus. 

hit  excQtatio  wat  allowed  to  be  jntta ;  but  ia  bid 

af  Ifccoa  «MMi,  a  now  tntw  wmU  haiiiiM  . 

(O.viis  i.  If}-:.) 

The  tutor,  aa  alrrad^  obacrred,  ought  Lt  a- 
iBowd  Amo  bia  aflki^     bo  wna  WMMlaM| 

}iitiise!f :  this  was  cff(<t<*d  }iy  llie  Accusavo  w- 
pecti,  which  it  laeotioaed  in  the  Twelve  Tthfaik 

(Oai^i  last  DokMisrsiiMMy;  jftArJhar 

Tba  T valve  Tablet  alto  ^ra  the  vofBrnm 
oction  ogatoit  tba  TMor  in  fnapoel  or  ai^  nh^ 

Minnaceiuent  of  hi«  pn^ji«*rty,  ar.d  if  he  mtit 
out  hit  ease,  he  wat  entitled  to  doubie  the  i 
af  tba  bfary  daa  la  bia  property.  This 
to  Ije  tlip  aition  which  in  the  Di^e^;  is  oilrd 
Hauonibat  dutrahendit,  for  the  tettleaiCBt  «f  ti 
neeema  bttwatn  tbo  TMar  ami  Vb  Pifl» 

There  w.is  nlso  the  JnJicium  tutelaf,  ^hichoo- 
pn^hended  the  Actio  tntclac  directa  and  CeaOiia. 
and  liko      Aetia  dbtfabM<lo  ratMohM  eiril 

only  1h'  hnmkiht  when  the  Tittela  \va*  ended.  T\t 
Actio  tuteiae  dtnecta  wat  tor  a  ocneral  aenest «( 
the  property  muiafred  by  iba  TMar*  and  fer  m 
di  livt  ry  to  the  papillns  now  Ix^oint*  Pubea  T!k 
tutor  wat  antweiaUa  not  ontj  for  ktt  tksaf^ 
Mm  aolna,  hat  Ir  laaa  Brmiiwei  bgrwsf 
projior  rare.  This  was  .tn  action  Bonae  fideistd 
contequently  In  mcertum  (Gaiua,  ir.  $2).  Ifik 
Mar  waa  otndeiiiiitd  in  to^  a  ji^ichiiB,  the  Mi> 
srqtirnc?  tras  Infainia.  [InTaMia.]  TIm  taiv 
wat  iutitled  to  all  jmiper  allowancet  m  retpnt «( 
what  ba  hnd  aaqpanM  er  dana  dnrii^  bis  nanif^ 
mmt  of  the  profnTty  of  the  pupillu*.  Th:  T:"^ 
had  the  Actio  tutehie  contrana  againtt  the  pepun 
for  all  hit  ptnpar  eoata  and  oapenaaa ;  aad  b 
might  have  also  a  Calumniae  judiciuiri.  in  civ  ht 
could  thuw  that  the  pupiUnt  iiad  brought  m  ^on 
against  hint  Aon  — iiowa  notiaoiu 

In  oriier  to  secure  the  proper  numagemei!:  nf  :> 
prupcf  ty  u(  a  pupillut  or  of  a  parton  who  « I:, 
curatione,  the  Praetor  laqaifad  tbo  INttir  er  Ctm- 
tor  to  k,'!ve  security  ;  but  no  leciirity  w.ii  ^f1^u-^: 
from  Tettauicutary  Tutorcs,  becauitu  they  liAd  i'xa 
teladtd  by  the  testator  ;  nor,  generally,  fr  m  Ct> 
ratorrs  ap{x»inted  hy  n  Consul,  Pmetiir  or  rnu"?, 
for  they  were  appointed  at  bemg  tit  pefsoia. 
aiain.s'i.  1.'*;).) 

The  Tiitela  of  woTtipn  who  are  paberes,  rn^rw 
a  fiei^arate  oontidemioo.  If  they  were  wt  m 
Pote*tao  Off  la  Mann,  yst  tbar  * 

Tutel.-i. 

It  wot  an  old  rule  of  lioman  Law  that  a  vmm 
could  do  nothing    aina  ■nelace,*'  that  iswithsita 

ttit'  r  r  >  -ive  to  her  actt  a  complete  lejjal  cKiwIf. 
(Liv.  xxxiv.  "J,  tluj  speech  of  Cato  for  the  Ixi 
Oppia.)  The  reatont  for  thit  rule  are  prea  br 
Cicero  (;,ro  MuremA,  c  12),  by  Ulpian  (/■''JV  W- 
11.  8.  1 )  and  by  Oaiot  (i.  li^O)  ;  bat  {jumh  etm- 
fillers  the  usual  reatont  aa  to  tbonle  being  fomadfi 
on  the  inferiority  of  the  sor,  as  tinsatlafattnrT;  for 
women  who  are  puheres  (/JtT/i<^  aduiii) 
their  om-n  and  in  tome  catet  a  tuttr  vaA 

interpose  his  auctoritis  (</«n>  ^-  r*/<7\  and  freq'Ji'^ll? 
he  ia  ccmipcikd  to  give  hit  aiict<'ntas  by  th^  TnifK. 
(Oaiut,  L  1  dO. )  UlpMB  alto  obtervet  (Fn^  tt 
1 1. 1.  25)  :  '*  in  the  case  of  r'tHili  and  pupilt«V 
tutoret  both  n>aii:ige  their  auiairs  and  give  thrir 
auctoritat  {et  aiifotfo  fmmi  €t  metcritatem  tMiir- 
•v»»f'/';?*;  \'-.'.  xVa'  •"i?  >r»"!  fif  wotnen  (inuiivf^ 
IS  woiucu  wno  arc  pubcrct)  ouljr  give  their  tucU' 
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ttM.**  Then  were  other  caae«  also  in  which  the 
apaetty  of  «  Molier  was  greater  than  tfall  of  a 

'■i|>)l!u8  or  Pupilla.  THl-  olijict  of  this  nilc  seems 
0  have  been  the  same  as  the  lesthction  on  the 
Vstametitaiy  power  ti  wonwii,  finr  h«r  Agnati 

rhn  wvTc  a  woman's  Lcgitimi  Tutores  were  in- 
ereated  in  prerenting  the  aiienation  of  her  pn>- 
«rty. 

A  Mulicr  might  have  a  Tator  appointed  by  her 
nther's  TcstoiiK-nt  ;  or  bj  the  Testament  of  her 
iu.sband  in  whoso  hand  she  was  (tutor  datirus). 
ihe  might  alson-ccive  from  her  husband's  will  the 
futoru  Optio  (tutor  opiivus).  Women  who  had 
lo  testamentary  Tutor,  were  m  the  tatela  of  their 
\E:nnti,  until  this  rule  of  law  was  repealed  hy  a 
jex  Chiudia,  wkicli  Gaiua  (i.  lo7)  ilhi^trntes  aa 
oIIowb:  a  masculus  ini(iubes  has  his  frater 
ntbes  or  his  patruus  for  his  tutor  ;  but  women 
'Jaenanas)  cannot  have  such  a  tutor.**  This  old 
utcla  of  the  Twelve  Tables  (lei/itima  tutela)  and 
Jiat  of  mammuasores  (patronorum  tuUia)  could  be 
nmferred  by  the  In  jure  cetsio,  while  that  of 
>upilli  could  not,  "  being,"  as  Oaius  observes, 
*  not  onerous,  for  it  terminated  with  the  period  of 
puberty.**  Bat,  as  alvmdj'  suggested,  there  were 
>thcr  reasons  why  the  Agnati  could  port  with  the 
tuteU^  which  in  the  case  of  Patroni  are  obvious. 
The  toteb  of  Patroni  waa  not  indaded  yAStan  the 
Lex  Claudia.  The  Tutela  fiduciaria  was  ap- 
parently a  device  of  the  lawyers  for  releasing  a 
woman  from  the  tntda  l^tima  (Cic  pro  Muremi, 
c.  \2)  ;  though  it  seems  to  have  been  retained, 
after  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Claudia,  which  took 
away  the  tutela  of  Aguad  eter  women,  as  a  general 
modo  by  which  a  woman  changed  her  Tutor. 
(Guius,  i.  1 1 5.)  To  GfTcct  tliiii,  the  woman  made 
ft  *^  eoemptio  fidnciae  causa  ;  **  she  waa  then  te- 
m.'uicipatod  by  the  coemptionator  to  some  person 
of  her  own  choice :  this  person  manumitted  her  by 
Yindicta,  and  thus  became  her  Tutor  iiduciariu.«. 
Thus  the  woman  passed  from  her  own  fiuailia  to 
mother,  and  her  Agnati  leet  ill  etafiM  upon  her 
property,  and  her  Tutor  fiduciarius  might  be  com- 
pelled by  the  Praetor  to  give  his  auctontas  to  her 
acta.    (Gains,  i.  190,  ii.  122.) 

A  tutor  dativus  was  given  to  women  under  the 
Lex  Atilta,  when  there  was  no  tutor  ;  and  in  other 
CMsee  which  have  been  •Ifeodynentieoed.  (Onuns, 
i.  173,&c.;  Ulp.  Fni/7.  tit.  11.)  The  Vestal  Virgins 
were  exempt  from  tutela  ;  aiid  both  Ingenoae  and 
Libertiiuie  were  exempted  from  tutela  by  the  Jus 
Liber)nim.  (OaiuA,  i.  145,  194.)  Octavia,  the 
sister  of  Caesar  Octavianus,  and  his  wifn  Livia, 
were  released  from  Tutela  by  a  special  enactment. 
fUiiwi  Ca.s8.  xlix.  3H.)  The  ttit.  !:i  of  fcminn, 
was  detenuincd  by  the  death  of  liic  i  utor,  or  tliat 
of  the  woman  ;  and  by  her  acquiring  the  Jus 
Liberorum,  either  by  bearing  children,  or  from  the 
Imperial  favour.  The  abdicatio  of  the  Tutor,  and 
the  In  jure  cessio  (so  long  as  the  In  jure  ceasio 
was  m  uaa)  merely  effected  a  change  of  Tutor. 

MnlierM  dtffinvd  from  pupilli  and  pupillae  in 
having  a  capacity  to  manage  their  af&irs,  and  only 
reqnirii^  in  certain  cases  the  Auetoritaa  of  a  Tutor. 
If  the  woman  was  in  the  legitima  ttrtda  of  patnmi 
or  paretites,  the  Tutores  could  not  be  compelled, 
except  in  certain  veiy  special  cases,  to  give  their 
aoctflriai  to  aete  which  tended  to  deerire  them  of 
the  woman's  property,  or  to  tli'rniii^h  it  before  it 
might  come  to  their  bands.  (Goius,  id2.)  Other 
Toto^i  wdd  bt  eompelM  to  gife  thefrauderitaa 
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The  special  cases  in  which  the  aoctoiitas  of  a  Tutor 
was  leqoired  were,  if  the  woman  had  to  me  **  If>gc,** 

or  in  a  legitiraum  judicium,  if  she  was  going  to  liind 
heivelf  by  a  contract,  if  she  was  doiug  anjf  Civil 
act,  or  permitting  her  fteedwoman  to  be  in  conta- 
bemium  ^viili  the  slave  of  aoolher  person,  or  alien- 
ating a  Res  Moncipi.  Among  Civil  Acts  {dvilia 
nepoka)  waa  the  niiking  of  a  Testament,  the  mlea 
as  to  which  are  stated  in  the  article  Tksta- 
MBMTt/M.  Libertjie  could  not  make  a  will  wiih- 
ont  the  consent  of  their  Patii>ni,  for  the  will  wae 
an  act  which  deprived  the  Patron  of  his  rights 
(Gains,  iiL  43)  as  being  a  Legitimus  tutor.  Gaiuus 
mentions  a  Rescript  of  ABtMiniM^  hj  wlueh  thoea 
who  clulmed  the  bonorum  possetsio  secundnm  ta- 
bulas  lion  jure  lactas,  could  maintain  their  right 
against  those  who  claimed  itab  iiitestato.  He  adds^ 
this  Rescript  certainly  applies  to  the  wills  of  males, 
and  dso  of  fiminae  who  bad  not  performed  the 
ceremony  of  Mancipatio  or  Nuncupatio  ;  but  he 
doee  not  decide  wiiether  it  applies  to  the  testa> 
ments  of  women  made  without  tiie  attetoritaf  of  a 
tutor  ;  and  by  tutor  he  means  not  thn'-o  a  }  ri  ex- 
ercised the  Iwtima  tutela  of  parents  or  Patroni ; 
Iwt  Tnton  of  the  other  kind  (ofterAw  grnrri^^  com- 
pare  ii.  122  and  i.  194,  195)  who  could  be  corn- 
peiled  to  give  their  auctohtos.  It  would  be  a  fair 
eondodon,  however,  that  a  wonMB^  will  aaada 

without  the  nnctoritas  of  mch  tntozes,  OOght  tO  ha 

valid  under  the  Rescript. 
A  p:iyment  made  to  a  milier  wae  a  release  la 

the  debtor,  for  a  woman  could  part  with  Res  nec 
Mancipi  without  the  auctoritas  of  a  Tutor:  i4 
however,  she  did  not  receive  the  money,  but  af- 
fected to  release  the  debtor  by  acceptilatio,  this  was 
not  a  valid  release  to  him,  (Cic.  Top.  11  ;  Gaius, 
ii.  83,  85,  iii.  171.)  She  could  not  manumit 
without  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor.  (Ulp.  Frag,  tit  i. 
s.  17;  compare  Cic.  pro  fif.  CoeL  c  29.)  Oaius  (ii. 
47)  states  that  no  alienation  of  a  Res  Mancipi 
bj  a  nwlier  in  agnatomm  totek  was  valid  imlese 
it  waa  delivered  with  the  anetoritas  of  a  Tutor, 
which  he  expresses  by  saying  that  her  Res  Man* 
cipi  could  not  otherwise  be  the  object  of  Uaooapion, 
and  that  this  was  a  providon  of  thoTwdve  TaUee 

(ii.  47).    Tn  other  cases,  if  a  Res  ^^fancipi  was 

tranafeired  by  tradition,  the  purchaser  acquired  the 
Quiritarian  ovnenhip  by  Usucapion  ttlsocAPiolt 

bit  in  the  case  of  a  woman's  Res  Mimcipi,  tho 
auctoritas  of  the  Tutor  was  reqoired  in  (ffdcr  that 
Usucapion  might  be  effected.  In  aaether  piaMga 
(ii.  {lO)  Gains  observes  that  a  woman  cannol 
alienate  her  Res  Maiicipi  without  the  auctoritas  6t 
her  tutor,  which  means  that  the  formal  act  of 
mnrir  ipnti  >  is  null  wifhcit  Ms  auctoritas  ;  and  such 
act  cuuid  not  operate  as  n  ttaditio  for  want  of  his 
auctetHaa  as  appears  from  the  other  passage  (ii.  47). 
The  passaj^re  of  Cicero  (pro  Fincco,  c.  ^  i )  in  in  nr- 
oordance  with  Gaius;  but  another  (aU  Au.  i.  6;  is 
expressed  so  v^ely,  that  though  the  exptanation 
is  generally  loppooed  to  be  clear,  it  seems  ex- 
ceedingly doQbtnil,  if  it  can  be  rightly  understood. 
The  possibility  of  Uusucapion,  when  there  was  tho 
auctoritas  of  tho  Tutor,  appears  from  Oains ;  but 
it  does  net  appear  why  Ckcto  shoold  deny,  geoe* 
rally,  the  pc^siliili'v  uf  r-K.  pii  n  of  a  woman's 
property,  when  she  was  in  Legitima  Tutela.  The 
panage^  hewofttr,  is  perfectly  intelligible  on  tlie 
supposition  of  there  having  been  a  transfer  without 
tho  anetoritas  of  a  Tutors  and  on  the  farther  sup- 
fontin  efCieiii  tMaking  h  tmiinmyiij  to  itata 
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fccts  of  R  aw  which  mnst  hnvp  br^n 
l»  Atticnt.    (2>M  CuMiboo't  note  on  Cic 

Thf  auctnritaa  of  a  Tutor  was  not  rrquirrd  in 
the  caae  of  mar  Ubligatio  by  which  the  woman 
■■pwtod ;  Val  il  wm  mMtmrj  in 
the  woman  bccamr  l»oimd.  (Gniua,  i. 
JM,  iiL  lOe  :  tip.  Frvjf.  tit.  II.  ■.  '27 i  Cicpn 
Ckmm.  SA.)  If  tbo  wmmt  wfaM  to  pmiw  • 
I>  i«,  the  auctitritas  of  a  Tutor  was  nrcessnrr. 
(Ctc  pro  ttace.  Zh.)  Bjr  the  Lex  Julia,  if  a 
«wwi  «M  is  tiM  WitiM  imch  of  •  papillua, 
•he  might  apply  tn  tlie  PnotOT  Urbanui  for  a 
Tutor  who  ahouid  giTc  th*  mmmht  auctoritoa  io 
thocMoef  a  Dm  wMrtfiia.  (CMm,L178| 

rrfuj.  11.  tit  20.)  Ai  a  woman  cini!i<  alienate 
Uea  n«c  maodpi  without  the  cotueot  of  a  Tutor, 
tlM  eoald  OMtnMt  an  obligation  by  lidfaif  nonoy, 
for  by  deliver}'  the  money  Ik  r.iii;c  the  pniporfy  of 
the  recfirer.  A  •enatuacoiuuUum  allowed  a  wo- 
man In  ttppl  J  for  A  Tatar  in  ^  aha«wa  of  ker 
Tutor,  unli^  ihr  Ttitur  wan  a  Patrnnus  ;  if  he  was 
a  Palronua,  the  wutnan  could  only  apply  for  a 
TMot  m  ardor  to  have  hia  aoctoritaa  far  tddng 
pns<>cKsinn  of  an  hrri-dtt.'u  {ad  kefwHtttttt  ndbna* 
dam)  or  roiitractuig  a  marru^^e. 

The  Tuteb  of  a  wannai  was  tctmianlad  by  the 
drath  of  the  Tutor  or  that  of  the  woman  ;  by  a 
marriaee  by  which  the  came  in  inaiiuui  viri  ;  by 
tbo  privilrKe  of  childmi  {jm  hktrornm)  ;  by  alidi- 
catio,  and  also  by  the  in  jure  cc»»io,  no  li.n;;  as  the 
Agiiatorum  tutrla  waa  iu  lue  :  but  in  the *e  two  hut 
caara  iImn  «na  only  a  cbaafe  of  Tutor. 

A  woman  had  ro  rii:ht  of  action  nffninst  hrr 
Tutor  in  reaprct  o(  hia  Tutcla,  for  he  bad  not  the 
NtgoUonuB  goatk^  ar  adminiatimtiaa  of  her  pro> 
pertv,  but  ady  tof|iuaed  kit  Aadonlaiu  (Onna, 
L  lyl.) 

The  ttttein  nraliemm  existed  ai  kaal  aa  lata  aa 

T)i.H  l,-tiati,  A.  n. 'j;*n  (»'<./.  /'rr-r  ?  :f.»*>).  There 
is  no  tr.icti  ot  It  in  the  Cwie  of  Thcudosius,  or  iii 
the  loKinUlian  ai  Jwiinian. 

(  The  most  rrrent  and  the  most  roniplot-'  work  on 
the  lloman  TuteU  ia  aaid  to  U-  liv  |{ii<iortl  ^/Ajj 
Ibeldder  VormmitA^  iKS-i—llCU).  the  anb- 
•tniu-e  of  which  appears  to  be  given  by  Ui-in,  />i.« 
Horn.  I'rivatrtekU  p.  -'39,  &c;  Oaiua,  i.  U  J  — JOU; 
Ulp.  Frxitj.  xi.  xu. ;  In»t.  1.  til  IS— 'J* i  :  Div.  1>6 
nnd  27;  C<id.  5.  tit.  2H— 75.)  [G.  L.] 

TU  TULUS  was  the  name  given  to  a  pile  of 
hair  on  a  woman's  head.  Great  pains  were  taken 
by  the  Ilomm  Ia<lii  s  to  have  this  port  of  the  hair 
dressed  ui  the  prevailing  fa»hion,  whence  we  read 
in  an  inscription  of  an  ornatrim  a  tmtnlo.  (OffntaC, 
679.  3.)  Sometimi's  the  hair  was  piled  up  to  an 
enormous  height  ( Luaui,  ii.  358  ;  Juv.  vi.  5UJ  ; 
8lBt>  Stir.  i.  2.  1 14.)  The  Tutuhu  M>oms  to  have 
resemhled  very  much  the  (in  ek  K6pvu&o%,  of  which 
a  rei)rescutat  on  is  given  m  the  fix%t  woodcut  on 
pL.T2y,a. 

The  Flaminica  always  wore  a  Tutuhu,  which 
was  fumied  by  having  the  hair  piaiied  up  with  a 
pur}>lc  band  in  a  coniod  form.    (Featus,  s.  r.) 

TV'MPANUM  (Tu^iira»'o»'),  a  small  drum  car- 
ried in  the  iiaiid.  Of  these,  some  resembled  in  all 
latpects  a  modem  tambourine  with  bdla>  Others 
yiaaented  a  flat  circular  di:ilc  on  the  upper  surface 
and  swelled  out  beneath  like  a  kettledrum,  a  shape 
which  appcara  to  be  indicated  by  Pliny  when  he 
deacribea  a  pnrticular  i  l>»>  of  pe.-trls  in  the  f(pli.>w- 
^  (^uilt'is  uua  taiitum  cat  liacu-s,  et  ab 
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ea  Totmiditai,  arersis  planitiea,  ob  id 
Yocantar."  {H.  N.  tx.  64.)    Both  lonaa  nrt : 
•BMad  in  the  cMi  bHav.   Tbat  «pa« 

from  a  painting  found  at  Pompeii  i  yfuf.  H  r-fine. 
torn.  vii.  tAT.  37),  that  on  the  right  from  a  ncnb 
vaae  (Millin,  JVmAmv  *  Wmm  AmU^mm,  pL  kS^ 
and  here  the  convexity  on  the  under  siiie  is  di*- 
tinctly  aecn.    Tympana  were  corered  wuh  the 


hides  of  oxen  TOvid.  Fa^.  iv.  342  ;  SUL  Tleb.  LL 
7U)  or  of  nsscs  «,l'haedr.  iiL  20.  4),  arere  bnaton 
(Suet  Aug.  60)  with  a  stick  (Phnefc  1  e)  ar 
with  the  h.and  (Ovid.  Met.  ir.  30  ;  (lee  cuts'*,  a.r»d 
were  much  employed  in  all  wild  enlhuaiaauc  neb- 
ffiooa  rite*  (Aristoph.  Lyntlr.  L  387),  rafirciafly 
the  otiriea  of  U.u-thus  and  of  Cvbele  (CatulL 
Ixiv.  262;  Claud,  de  Com$,  StUtck.  in.  ^5;  LaocL 
ii.  618  :  CatulL  IdH.  Vir^.  ix.  619;  CM. 
/.'Mtntp.  i.  27B  ;  compare  Lohe^k,  Agiaopknmuu, 
pa  b3U,  t>52;,  and  henee  PUutus  (TVme.  iL  7.  49) 
cBaiacteriaes  an  elbainate  coxcomb  aa  **llneckaai 
malneum,  cincinnatum.  umlimticohun,  trmpanocri- 
Uvu.*^  According  to  Jusuu  (xli.  2)  tber  wct« 
oaed  by  tha  PMIUmw  a  war  to  giva  lha  ftr 
the  onset 

2.  A  solid  wheel  withont  spokes  for  heaty 
waggona  {Vk§.Omrp.  h.  444 >,  sneh  aa  b  shown 

in  the  cut  on  paee  ."  J.i.  Thi  se  are  to  this  dar 
common  in  the  rude  caru  of  »uuthen)  Italv  aoi. 
Greece,  and  Sir  C.  Fellows  {Krcurdcma  m  Atim 
Mtnor,  p.  7-),  from  whose  work  the  fijrtire  be!ow 
IS  ctipied,  found  tiiem  attached  Ut  die  fanu  vehicles 
of  Mysia.  The  wheels  are  of  solid  blocks  sf 
wootl,  or  thick  planks  generally  three,  ht!  1  tf»- 
gelher  by  on  iron  hoop  or  tire  ;  a  loud  creaking 
noise  is  mada  by  tha  Wctiin  of  the  galled  axle,' 
a  Niti-^facton'  mmmentiry  on  the 
plaustra  "  «i  Vugil  {(.e,>iy.  iiu  636), 


%.  H oaee,  wbeela      tariona  kinda,  •  aart  af 

crane  worked  by  a  wheel  for  raising 
(Lucret.  n.  903 ;  VitruT,  x.  4  ;  Antlia),  a 
for  drawing  water  (Vitnir.  z.  14),  a  solid 
wheel  forming  part  of  the  macUlHfy  af  a 
(VitruT.  X.  9,  10),  and  the  like. 

4.  An  mdint  naasa  far  round  plates  or  ( 
such  as  were  after\^-arda  caOad  lamom  aa  ~ 
(Plin.tf.Ar.xxxiii.5S.) 

A.  An  awbitaatawJ  tern  signi^ring  the  flnt  saib 
face  or  space  within  a  pediment,  and  also  tha 
square  panel  of  a  door.  (Vitrur.  iii.  3,  ir. 
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6.  A  nrooden  cudgel  for  bealiog  malefiicton,  and 
alto  •  bcRtinifr  pott  to  which  they  wen  tied  when 

flopgwl  ;  hence  tlie  Cifcfk  verbs  Tu^-rart^fif  and 
iinyrvfiiraj'ii^fiy  are  formed.  (SchoL  ad  AntiopL 
Pba.  476  ;  St  FhiI,^  f»  Hdmtay  xi.  35  ;  Pol- 
lux,  viii.  70.)  [W.  R.] 

TYPU6  (t^oj),  whkh  pmpcrly  means  a  Uim^ 
mad  hence  tie  ffiet  9f  a  blotr,  and  specifically  a 
mark  or  imprrss  made  by  a  blow,  is  nrplieil  in  the 
arts  to  any  die  or  mould,  and  to  luiy  hgurc  fonncd 
hj  atrikiiig  from  »  die^  or  hj  caitbg  in  a  mould, 
or  oven  by  nittini?,  ns  a  cameo  or  intaglio,  and, 
more  geneially,  to  any  figure  whatever,  aa  being 
the  type  or  faetimU  of  the  thing  represented  by  it 
(See  the  LcxicoDB.)  By  the  itfpi  which  Cioero 
{ad  Att.  i.  10)  commiasions  Attinu  to  obtidn  for 
him  to  work  into  the  pLtstcring  of  his  ainmu,  he 
pcobabtj  means  relief  of  an^  sort  The  different 
•pecifie  meanings  ineloded  in  the  woid  ave  more  I 
exactly  expressed  by  certain  con  ;  irnls,  such  as 
itrrlTvmoSt  the  oojy  or  cn^mt  of  a  rvwos,  a  <^ie  or  | 

intiifilh:  fimnrof,  u  v,'lef  of  any  kinr^.  r'ippr-nlly  a 

oojaeo,  aodf  more  specifically,  a  kigh  rdkf^  as  op- 
peeed  to  gyfeTwoi^a  Im  rdUf.)  Comp.  Fictile, 
p.  532,  a  ;  Forma.  [P.  S.] 

TYRANNUS  (TiJpacvoi).  In  the  heroic  age 
•11  the  governments  in  Greece  were  monarchical, 
the  king  uniting  in  himself  the  functions  of  the 
priest,  the  judge,  and  military  chief.  These  were 
the  Torptml  /MUriAcMU  of  Thucydides.  (i.  1 3.)  In 
the  first  two  or  three  centuries  followiiij?  the  Trajan 
war  various  causes  were  at  work,  wLicli  led  to  the 
•holition,  or  at  least  to  the  limitation,  of  the  kingly 
power.  Emigrations,  extinctions  of  fiimilies,  disas- 
ters in  war,  civil  di^^nsions,  may  be  reckoned 
among  these  causes.  Hereditary  monarch  lea  be- 
came elective  ;  the  different  functions  of  the  king 
were  distributed  ;  ho  was  called  tpx'***  K6irfu)s, 
or  -wplnwtf^  instead  of  /3a<riXf  iJy,  and  his  chiimcter 
was  cbaoged  no  less  thaa  hia  uuno.  Noble  aad  1 
wealthy  nmiltes  bot^an  to  he  oomMefed  on  ■  Ibot*  | 
ing  of  e<iiiality  with  royalty  ;  and  thus  in  process  ^ 
of  time  sprang  up  oligarch  ie»  or  aristocracies,  which 
most  of  the  govemmenta  that  ineceeded  the  ancient 

monarchies  were  In  point  of  fact,  tliou^h  not  as  , 
yet  called  by  such  nnmea.  These  oligarchies  did 
not  poneai  ae  denenta  of  aoeial  hi^ipinoss  or  etap 
bilitv.  The  principal  familie-^  rnrtf^ndt-d  with  each 
other  for  the  greatest  share  ot  uower,  and  were 
only  ananirooM  in  dimigarffin^  the  ri^'hts  of  tliosc 
whose  station  was  bencnth  th-  ir  ownti.  Tiie  jK'ople, 
oMiressed  by  the  privileged  classes,  began  to  regret 
tne  loH  of  their  eld  patenal  iann  of  ||ovtmment ; 
nnd  were  ready  to  assist  any  one  who  would  at- 
ti'iiipt  to  reatoru  it.  Thus  were  opportunities  af- 
forded to  ambitious  and  daajgning  mvu  to  lataa 
themselves,  by  starting  up  as  the  champions  of 
populax  right  Discontented  nobles  were  soon 
found  to  prosecute  schenua  of  this  sort,  and  they 
bad  a  greater  chance  of  ancceaa,  if  descended  from 
the  ancient  royal  fiunily.  Peinstnitns  is  an  ex- 
ample ;  he  was  the  more  acceptable  to  tl  ■  people 
of  Athena,  as  being  a  doaomdant  of  the  £uuily  of 
Codiva.  (Hersd.  t.  6ft.)  Thai  in  manj  cities 
arose  that  species  of  monarchy  which  the  Greeks 
called  TvpayyiSf  which  meant  only  a  detpoUiUL,  or 
infesponriUe  dominion  of  ona  man  $  and  whiefa 
freriiienlly  v^-aa  nothing  more  than  a  revival  of  the 
ancient  government,  and,  though  unaccompanied  I 
with  any  recogniaed  hflwditny  title^  or  tha  lara*  | 
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rence  attached  to  old  name  and  long  prescription, 
waa  hatlod  by  the  lower  oidert  of  people  as  a  good 

exchange,  aft*  r  Rufferlng  indi  r  the  domination  of 
the  oligarchy.  All  ^frarmiety  however,  were  not 
CO  aceeptable  to  the  majority ;  and  aonutimea  wa 

find  the  nobles  concurrinif  in  the  elevation  of  a 
despot,  to  further  their  own  interests.  Thus  the 
SyiacsMn  Ctaaion,  who  bad  been  expelled  by  tho 
populace,  on  receiving  \hf  protection  of  Gelon, 
6ovt  reign  of  Gela  and  Cuiianiia,  enabled  him  to 
take  possession  of  Syracuse,  and  estiblish  his  king* 
dom  there,  (llermi.  vii.  154,  1,55.)  Sometimes 
the  conflicting  parties  in  tlie  state,  by  mutual  con- 
sent, chose  some  eminent  man,  in  whom  they  had 
confidence,  to  reomcile  their  dissennons  ;  investing 
him  with  a  sort  of  dictatorial  power  for  that  pur- 
po.ae,  either  for  a  limited  period  or  otherwise. 
Such  a  penoa  tbej  called  otovyoi^r.  [Assvm* 
Nsraa.] 

A  similar  authority  was  conferred  upon  Solon, 
when  Athena  was  torn  by  the  contending  fitctions 
of  tha  AMkyMOi,  Ils^auei,  and  n^poAoi,  and  ho 
was  requested  to  act  as  mediator  between  them. 
Solon  was  dracended  from  Codros,  and  some  of 
his  friends  wished  him  to  BMimia  dm  aovereignty ; 
this  he  refused  to  do,  but,  taking  the  constitu- 
tional title  of  Arclion,  framed  bis  (»lebrated  form 
of  polity  and  code  of  lawn  (Hand,  i  29 ;  Pliil. 
Si>h,n.  c.  13,  &C. ;  Schomann,  Antiq.  Jur.  pM,  Gr. 
p.  17<i.)  The  legislative  powers  conierred  open 
Draco,  Zaleucus,  and  Charoodaa,  wen  of  a  nmiiaf 
kind,  inroatiqg  them  with  ft  tempoiBiy  dietataiw 
ship. 

The  rCpammt  must  be  distinguished,  on  tho  OM 
band,  from  the  o<<ru/u»^T?)j,  inasnnuh  as  he  was 
not  elected  by  general  consent,  but  commonly  owed 
his  elevation  to  some  coup  cTdai^  some  violent 
movement  or  stmtagem,  such  as  the  creation  of  a 
body-guard  for  him  by  the  people,  or  the  seizure 
of  the  citadel  (llerwi.  L  59  ;  Thucyd.  i.  126)  ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  ancteat  kinjg^ 
whoeo  right  depended,  not  on  tmirpation,  bat  on 
inheriuince  and  traditionary  acknowledpment.  The 
power  of  a  king  might  be  more  abeolate  than  that 
of  a  iyvwtf  /  as  Pheidon  of  Atgoa  fa  add  to  haTo 
made  the  royal  prerogative  >;r«?ater  than  it  was 
under  his  predecrasors  ;  yet  he  waa  still  regarded 
aa  ft  king ;  for  tho  diflbreneo  between  tlw  two 
names  depended  on  title  and  origin,  and  not  on 
the  manner  in  which  the  power  was  exercised. 
( Aristut  PM.  T.  8.)  The  name  of  tynmt  waa 
originally  so  far  from  denoting  a  person  whoubu.sed 
hia  power,  or  treated  hia  subjects  with  crucUy, 
that  Pei«i.stnuu3  is  praised  byThwydidee  (vi.  54) 
for  the  moderation  of  his  gorerpment  ;  nnd 
rodotus  says,  he  govcnied  otht  n^ar  rdi  tovras 
rwrapiiaSf  otrf  d4afua  /iCTaXAd^or,  M  t«  tomts 
HaTwrtAai  htfu  r^y  w6Ki¥  KOCfiittv  ttaX&s  re 
ical  cS.  (i.  59.)  Therefore  we  find  the  words 
fi€UTi\evs  and  riptmwof  used  promiscuously  by  the 
Attic  tragedjauB  jwawlw  (aoe  the  Arpumenl  of  tho 
Oedipus  Tyramraa)  j  and  eren  by  prose  authors. 
Thus  Herodotus  culls  the  Lydian  Candaules 
povvor  (i.  7),  the  kingdom  of  Macedooia  rvpeavls 
(viii.  137X  and  Perwader  of  Corintli  fiaviJ^. 
(in.  ■  -  ;  rrimparc  v.  27,  92.)  Afterwards,  when 
tyrani*  themselves  had  bec<Hne  odious,  the  name 
alee  grew  to  be  a  word  of  repnach,  jnat  aa  rev 
did  among  the  Romans.  ("Wachsmuth,  Ilellm.  AH. 
vol.  I  pt  i.  pp.  279—288,  let  ed. ;  Thirl waU,  UitL 
^Grim,  tcL  L  pp.  401,  404.) 
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Am™p  thp  r.irlr  tyrania  of  Oncccc  tTirvso  Tnrv»t 
worthy  o<  mentian  lu* ;  —  Clctsthen^  of  btrvoii, 
grudikUMr  of  tba  Athwiiw  Cleiitbenei,  ia  wmm 

fannlr  thi»  pnvrmmpnt  cnnluuic<i  for  %  century 
•  itu-<-  it.4  ostnbIi*hin<Mit        Ortbogonu,  ftbout  B.  C 

€7*2  ^  il-TrM.  V.  (;7.       :  CjrpMdMflf  Corinth,  wIm 

^x]  -  ll.vt  the  RiicchiadjiP,  n.  r.  656,  itTid  liis  swm 
IVriaud' r,  botli  remarkablo  for  tlieir  rnirlt  v  ;  llh-Lr 
dyiuuty  laat^  brlwren  wvriity  and  rl^lify  yt-an 
(Ilrrrxf.  V,  [v2S  ;  Prucloii  nf  K}>i«!nuni»  iUcnvl.  ni. 
oO,  52)  ;  I'aucalcun  uf  I'lsa,  who  celebrabeU  tUe 
tUftj  fourth  OlxTnpuid,  drprivin,;  the  Elrani  of 
the  preaidox'y  (Piiusan.  vL  "Jl,  ;  Theesrcnrn 
nf  Mrgtuu,  fath«rr^tn-law  to  Crloa  th«  Athenian 
<Thii^  i  196)  ;  PiMiHwtM,  whMt  taw  were 
the  teft  «r  th»  mAjljfmKttm  ikt  QsmSm  caati- 
ncnt. 

In  Siofly*  wlwt»  tyranmf  moit  floariahed,  the 

y  r" -.l  ijhil  wrrf  PhnlarU  cif  A  L'i'^L;i"iittitn,  who  r»- 
t.it>h&hcd  (mwer  in  B.  c  5tiH,  c»})C4>naiig  vvhk»*^ 
anppoaod  epiatW  BesU* J KTOte  hii  famous  trratiae ; 
Tip  Ton  of  A/rii^ntnm  ;  Hrlnn,  alrwidv  m<*ntioned, 
uiu»,  ill  cmijunctt»n  wuh  Tiieron,  d<-frtited  ilamil- 
cnr  the  Carthaginian,  on  the  tame  day  on  which 
the  battli-  <if  Sa'arnis  fi)tii:lit  ;  and  Hii-ro,  his 
broiher:  the  tUrte  cvU  UraUd  by  I'mdar .  ^,See 
Herod.  Tii.  156,  165,  166.)  In  Grecian  Italy  we 
■my  mention  Anaxilaus  of  Rhouitim,  w1io  r-  IcriK  d 
%.c  496  (Herod.  vL  23,  ▼ti.  I (-.'>);  C'Uiinaj  of 
Crotoo,  wba  roM  alW  the  dtMolution  of  the  Ty- 
tJ'nc-rmn  Ica^e  ;  (n»  to  which  lee  Polyb,  ii.  39 ; 
Aui.  n.  xii-  p.  522,  xiv.  p.  6*23  ;  Thirl  wall,  Id. 
Vol.  ii.  p.  1  The  following  alto  arc  worthy 

of  notice:  Polyrr:u.«  of  Sa  imv^  (  IIim.hI.  iii. 
56,  J  20,  1*25  ;  'i  hucyd.  t.  13)  ;  Lygdauii«  of 
NuM  (II<'nMl.  i.  61,  64)  :  Iliitiacua  and  Ari»- 
taponu  of  Mi'.-tu«.  (It mi.  iv.  ir.7.  v.  '2\  ?>n,  :?7, 
vi.  29.)  rcrliU}>a  lite  U*l  litvulioiifd  lait  htirdly 
Iw  dasaed  amon^  the  (Jrtrk  (yntntf.  aa  they  were 
conri'^i  r  d  with  the  Persian  luonaichy*  (WmIu- 
jntiili,  J  J.  vol.  i.  pt  i.  p.  274.) 

The  ^pncnil  characteristics  of  a  tyrttnmf  irm, 
that  it  liiniiul  l)v  no  \:\\\%,  and  had  no  recoif- 
uiscd  iimtuuuu  tu  114  auihunty,  liow'erer  it  might 
Im  rcatmined  in  praetiee  by  the  p>od  disposition  of 
the  ifrnnt  him'<'If,  or  l^y  fear,  or  by  tlio  .«;'Irit  of  the 
a^<>.  It  was  cuiuiiioiily  most  odious  to  xXni  wcilihy 
and  whom  the  tyrtad  looked  upon  with 

jealousy  as  a  rhnk  u[xmi  Ins  pfl«or,  and  \\\\r>m  ho 
often  sought  to  git  rid  of  by  son  iin^,'  tlieui  into 
exile  or  puttin;^  them  to  death.  Tin-  ad  rice  ^ven 
by  Thrasvl  iilui  of  Milftns  to  Pertander  nfTnri!*  ;ui 
apt  illustntiuti  (if  this.  (litrod.  t,  92.)  The  t^runt 
n<;ii,\liy  kept  a  body-guard  of  foreign  mercenaries^ 
by  aiil  of  wlioni  lir  cnntrcllt'd  thf  ]m-o|i!('  at  licnno  ; 
btii  he  seldom  vcuturt'd  to  make  war,  for  f^ar  of 
pvinj;  an  opportunity  to  hit  nbjoctl  to  revolt 
Tht«  Sicilian  sivpro':;Ti»  fi>rm  an  exception  to  this 
ol>aerTatiaii.  (Thucyd.  i.  17.)  He  was  avtrsc  to  a 
largo  conf^gation  of  men  in  the  town,  and  en- 
deavoured to  find  nistic  oniploymcnts  fur  the  popu- 
Lice  ;  but  was  not  unwilling  to  indulge  them  with 
■hows  and  aauMiiMnts.  A  fair  «f  the  better  sort 
eultivated  literature  and  the  arts,  adorned  thoir 
city  with  handsome  buildiiigs,  and  even  pa&acd  ^'ood 
laws.  Thdt,  PaUttnitos  commenced  building  the 
spIcTidid  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  laid  out  tlic 
garden  of  the  Lyceum,  eolii-cted  the  Homeric 
poems,  aild  )•  nid  to  hare  written  poetry  himself. 
Tribute  was  imprmrd  on  th'^  people,  to  raise  a 
revenue  fur  the  tifruMt^  to  v^y  la*,  mercenaries,  and  | 
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ma'ntiin  };!»  ttntc.  Petsi5tratus  h.id  t^f  thie  of 
laiid,  which  his  sons  reduct-d  ti>  the  tvcjttielk. 
[TxLoa.) 

The  causes  which  U-d  to  th^  docTint*  of  fsi  nMj 
aiDOiig  the  Greeks  were  p«utiy  the  de^encsacy  af 
tlw  %Nrwite  tbaasselret,  coiifitoj  hj  po««r; iad^ 

IpTire,  flattery,  and  liad  »^3i:ratif>Ti  ;  for  evcfi  wlsa? 
the  (klher  set  a  good  example,  it  wm  seldctn  fc^ 
lowed  by  th«  MK ;  partly  the  cmelCM  sad  htpsm 
of  particular  mi-n,  which  br  nt'ht  than  alt  inu 
disrepute  ;  aod  partly  the  grww  utg  i^trit  «f  aqaiiy 
IMBfr  the  Grrek  people,  who  began  t»  •yenfato 
upon  political  thoorio*,  and  aoon  Ix^me  discot- 
t>'ntrd  wuh  a  form  of  government,  which  habd 
thinL;  in  th<'oty,  and  little  in  pr»elie«,  to  rrcaaaMai 
it.  Few  dynajt!<»*  L-uted  Wyond  the  :K"rd  ^eitt- 
ratimi.  Alost  t>f  the  tyraaiiiea,  which  docrishe^ 
Ikefore  the  Persian  war,  are  said  to  \anm  Wm  mm- 
thrown  by  th«  exertion*  of  S|^.-u^-i,  jc.iloa*  prohahly 
of  aiiy  mnovatiou  upoo  the  old  i>Mic  constitntm, 
especially  of  any  tendency  to  MMdMnite  the  tm- 
dition  of  the  Pcri<->eci,  and  ajiiinns  to  extesKi  hrt 
own  iiitluence  over  the  states  of  iineoe  by  in  raw 
of  the  benefits  which  slw  iiffanad.  fTlMfdL  i 
IB.)  T';x)n  the  fall  of  tyrammy^  xho  ^-!iri.iti»  repob- 
lican  forms  of  government  were  esttjibii6h<d,  ths 
Dorian  states  fweimliy  Aivouring  oliyMthy,  iht 
Ionian  d.  inormry.  (Wachsmuth,  voL  L  L  ^ 
289  :  Sch<nnann,  Id,  pp.84,  88—91.) 

As  we  aumot  in  this  article  ptirsne  any  kktoriadi 
r»rvrrativ>\  we  will  jihurtly  refer  to  the  rerirai  o{ 
tftfuuuy  uil  some  of  the  Grecian  states  af^or  the  mi 
of  the  Pelopnnnesian  war.    In  Thesaalr  Jaaoc  «| 
rhi  r.jo  raii.  d  himself,  under  the  tit!«»  of  Taryit,  %c 
i374,  tu  the  virtual  suvcretgiity  of  hia  Dative  city, 
and  exercised  ft  most  extensive  twmj  •nu  mtost  af 
the  Thc*«alian  states,  but  th;*  piwer  cca«ed  with 
Lycophrtm,  b.c.  ^3.    [TAti<.  &]     In  Sicily,  the 
cumiption  of  the  Synicnsana,  their  inteotine  dii> 
cords,  and  the  fear  of  the  Cartha^ntaj)  !nvadet», 
led  to  the  appointmetit  of  Dionysius  to  the  chief 
command,  with  imlimited  powers ;  hr 
means  of  wliich  he  rnisod  hiinstlf  to         t^r--  . 
a  c.  4U6,and  reigned  for  3^  years,  Imvuig  b  s  mm 
to  succeed  Um.    Th*  younger  Dioiijnmn,  fitr  in- 
ferior in  every  respect  to  his  fiither,  was  etjvT!.  d 
by  Dion,  afterwards  regained  the  throne,  and  was 
again  expelbd  Vjr  Timoleon,  who  reotowd  libertf 
to  tlu'  vario'is  8tnt?>f  of  Sicily,    (For  thctr  histocy 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Xenc^b.  Heil,  iL  2.  f  24  ; 
Diod.  xiv.  7,  46,  66,  72,  IM,  xr.  73^  74^  zvL  ji, 
Ifi,  :U\  im,  69,  &c.  ;  Plut.  Dion,  and  7W.  ; 
W'achiUiulli,  voL  i.  pt.  it,  316 — 326.)  With 
retpeet  to  the  dynoatf  of  tM  ArdiaenactidM  m 
tlio  ('imn)orian  B.mponts,  and  urme  of  the  towns 
ou  the  coast  of  the  Kuxine,  see  Wachamutb,  voL  L 
pt  iL  fi.  SS9.    Lastly,  we  may  nodce  Brasruvs 
of  Cyprus,  who  is  panegyriztHl  by  Iswmtps  ;  Plu- 
Urch  of  Eretria,   Callias  and  Tauru^theu^s  of 
Chalcis,  who  were  partiBans  of  Philip  against  tba 
Athenians.  (Plut  Pkoe.  12  ;  Isocr.  Er^io.;  IVachs- 
muth,  vol.  i.  pt  ii*  pb  330.)    The  per^oaa  vacn 
ni  uily  called  WO  lIMf  ^fmmU  at  Athens,  who  ob- 
tained the  snpreme  power  at  the  clos^  of  the  P;  * - 
ponnesian  war,  do  not  fall  with!:)  the  scope  of  lite 
present  snbjeeit    Willi  respect  to  the  AtlMirin 
laws  against  tyrnnny^  and  the  gcaeral  feelinp  a| 
the  petiple,  s^  Prudo«ia.  £C»  R.  ILJ 
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VACAWIA  BONA.   [Boka  Vacawtia.] 

VACATIO.    [ExKRCiTi-s,  p.4r)fJ.] 

VADIMO'NIUM.   [Actio,  p.  1 1 ;  Paab&I 

YAOI'NA.  rOLADiim.] 

VAM.T'M.  n  term  npplied  either  to  the  whole 
or  a  portiun  of  the  fortifications  of  a  Roman  camp. 
It  ii  derhvd  from  valiiu  (a  stake),  and  prepeny 
means  the  palisade  which  ran  along  the  outer  edge 
of  the  top  of  the  agger,  but  it  very  frequently  in- 
dndM  dM  agger  also.  The  vo/Zam,  in  the  latter 
aense,  tnj»t*ther  with  the  /ofstt  or  ditch  which  stir- 
roundcd  the  camp  outside  of  the  txi/Znm,  formed  a 
eonplete  fbrtificatioD.  [Aogbr.] 

The  (x^Hx^ttf),  «f  whicli  the  vallum,  in  the 
former  and  more  limited  sense,  was  composed,  are 
deieribed  by  Polybius  (xriiL  L  1,  Excerpi,  AwHq. 
XTii.  14)  and  Lirr  (xxziiL  5),  who  make  a  com- 
parison between  toe  valUm  of  the  Greeks  and  that 
of  the  Romans,  very  much  to  the  advantage  of  the 
latter.  Both  oaed  £w  vaUi  jonng  tma  or  arms  of 
larger  trees,  wttli  the  side  brancnea  on  them  ;  but 
till'  v'lUi  of  the  Greeks  were  much  larger  and  had 
more  branches  than  those  of  the  Romaaa^  which 
bad  either  two  or- three,  or  at  the  moet  limr 
l)ra)i!  Ill's,  and  thr?e  generally  on  the  same  side. 
The  (i reeks  placed  their  toIU  in  the  agger  at  con- 
siderable iatervalB,  the  spaoes  between  ttem  being 
filled  lip  l;y  the  branches  ;  the  Romans  fixed  theirs 
close  together,  and  made  the  branches  interlace, 
and  sharpsaed  thrir  points  carefoUj.  Hence  the 
Gndc  vallns  could  easily  he  taken  hold  of  by  its 
lame  bntnches  and  pulled  from  its  plactLand  when 
it  was  remoTed  a  hige  epenfag  was  uft  ia  the 
irallam.  The  Roman  vallus,  on  the  contrary,  pre- 
aaoled  no  convenient  handle,  required  very  gr<-'at 
Ibcve  to  pull  it  down,  and  even  if  remoTod  left  a 
very  small  oponinp.  The  Greek  valli  were  cut  on 
the  spot  ;  the  Humana  prepared  theirs  beforehand, 
aodsich  soldier  carried  three  or  four  of  them  when 
on  a  march.  (Polyb.  I.e.;  Virg.  Gtorg.  iiL  846, 
347  ;  Cic.  Tuse.  ii.  16.)  They  were  made  of  any 
strong  wood,  but  Mk  was  preferred. 

The  word  vcdlut  ia  sometimes  used  as  eqiUYals&t 
to  vattmm.  (Ca^ar,  DelL  CHv.  iiL  63.) 

A  fortification  like  the  Roman  vallum  was  used 
bj  the  Oieeks  at  a  vbtt  early  period,  (liom.  JL 
ix.  349,  SAO.) 

Varro's  etymology  of  the  word  il  BSi  WOlth 
much  (L.        1 17,  od.  Mliller). 

In  the  operstibns  ef  a  risge,  whsa  tiM  place 
roiild  not  be  taken  by  storm,  and  it  lucaroe  nece^ 
sary  to  establish  a  blockade,  this  was  dooe  by 
dnwing  defences  sfanihr  to  thoss  of  a  camp  ronnd 
the  town,  which  was  then  said  to  be  cimtmvalta- 
ttm.  Such  a  ciictuivallation,  besides  cutting  off 
all  eeBMBnaisatioB  bstween  the  town  and  the  sur- 
rnmiding  country,  formed  a  defence  against  the 
sallies  of  the  besieged.  There  was  often  a  double 
line  of  fortifications,  the  inner  against  the  town, 
and  the  outer  against  a  force  that  might  attempt  to 
raise  the  siege.  In  this  case  the  army  was  en- 
camped between  the  two  lines  of  works. 

This  kind  of  circumvallation,  which  the  Greeks 
called  kmrttxi'Tttis  and  vcpiTCiXKr/uis,  was  em- 
ploved  by  the  Peloponnesians  in  the  siege  of  Pla- 
taeae.  (Thoqrd.  ii.  78,  iii.  20—23.)  Their  lines 
eoBsiitaa  sf  t«»  vails  (atmarently  of  torf )  at  the 
tfslnesar  1«  fta^  viiidi  aaBwadad  tkt  k 


the  form  of  a  drde.   Between  the  walls  were  the 

huts  of  the  besiegers.  The  walU  had  battlements 
(^vclA{ffi$),  and  at  STCiy  tenth  battlement  was  a 
tower,  filling  up  by  Its  depth  the  whole  space  be- 
tween the  walls.  There  was  a  passage  for  the  he- 
sicgeCB  through  the  middle  of  each  tower.  On  the 
outside  of  each  wall  was  a  ditch  (rd^^).  This 
description  would  almost  exactly  answer  for  the 
Roman  mode  of  circumvallation,  of  which  some  of 
the  best  esaraples  are  that  of  Osrtbage  by  Scipio 
(Appian,  Puui'c.  119,  Ac),  that  of  Ntmiantia  hy 
Scipio  (Appian,  JJiipca.  90),  and  that  of  Alcsia 
by  Caesar  (BdL  OaO,  TiL  73,  79).  The  tower*  in 
such  lines  were  similar  to  those  lined  in  .ittacking 
fortified  places,  but  not  $o  high,  and  of  course  not 
moveable.  [Turkis.] 

(Lipsiu.«,  </(•  Milit.  Rom.  v.  .S,  in  O/vr.  iii.  pp. 
156,  157  ;  I'Jiurc.  ii.  1,  in  O/x-r.  iii.  'l^Z.)  LP.i>-J 

VALLUS.  [Valli'm.J 

VALVAR    [  Janoa,  p.  626,  b.] 

VANNUS  (AiK^f,  MKver),  a  winnowing-&n, 
t.  e,  a  broad  basket,  into  which  the  com  mixed 
with  chaff  (oom,  &X*^)  received  after  thrash- 
ing, and  was  then  thrown  in  the  direction  of  the 
wind.  (Col,  de  Re  Bust.  ii.  21  ;  V^irg.  Georg.  iii. 
134.)  It  thus  performed  with  greater  effect  and 
conreirfenee  the  office  of  the  jniht  fl-mftt,  or  win- 
nowinp-yhovcl.  [Pala.]  Virgil  {(.'nny.  i.  160") 
dignifies  this  sim^  im^ement  by  calling  it  mj/atioa 
raamt  /oooU.  The  rites  of  Bseehns,  as  wdl  as 
those  of  Ceres,  having  a  continual  reference  to  the 
oceu^iatigns  of  rural  life,  the  vannus  was  boruc  in 
the  processions  oelebrsted  in  honour  of  both  these 
divinities.  Hence  Aiicv/tiji  (Hesych.  $.  v.)  was 
one  of  the  epithets  of  Bacchus.  In  an  Antsfixa 
in  the  Ikitinh  Museum  (see  the  annexed  woodcttt) 
the  infant  Bacchus  is  carried  in  a  vannus  by  two 
danciug  bacchantes  clothed  in  skins,  the  one  male 
and  canying  a  Thyrsus,  the  other  female  and 
carrj'ing  a  torch  [Fax J.    Other  divinities  were 


■"m^^jifiw  eoaesived  Is  haw  been  cradled  in  the 

same  manner.  (Callim.  ./or.  48  ;  Schol.  in  f,x:  ; 
Horn.  H.  in  Mere.  254.)  The  vannus  was  also 
used  in  the  pmccssinns  to  cany  the  instniments  of 
sacrifice  and  the  tint  fruits  or  other  offering*, 
those  who  bore  them  being  called  the  Aucyo^poi. 
(Callim.  ri-r.  127.)  ( J.  Y  j 

VAPPA.  [Vinum.] 

VAS.    [Actio,  p.  11  ;  Prak.^.] 

VAS  fpl.  fxi«*),  a  Keneral  t«  rm  for  any  kind  of 
vessel.  Tbiu  we  read  of  vas  vimriwm  (Cic  Kerr, 
ir.  27),  vat  cuyaUeum  (Cift  L^;  Her.  Sat.  fi.  7. 
78)»  Msa  OrisiUasI  Maoa  {GcpfRm,  Am 
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tNWd  Sttmia,  that  u,  made  of  Saaian  rartWn- 
«««  (Ck.  p«  J/w.  MV  MM  AAirrUM  (IMin. 
y/.  .V.  xxxvii.  2.  t,  7"!  [Ml  HumvA  Va-».1  '1  hi- 
iron!  WM  vaa  mtd  in  a  ftUU  wider  tigui&cauon, 
•ad  «M  BpfOMd  to  uj  kM  rfviMMl  «w4  k  the 
k  itr  hrn.  HgrinilMn^  A«.  TIm  PiMlMi  Mj*  {JhimL 
i.i  17):  — 

**Cultruiii,  iminiii,  pistillum,  mortarinm, 
Qoa*  stMida  vmk  mbimv  ^icini  rojrmnt, 
Foret  miitmi,  atqa*  swteUiM  dicito." 


(rnmp.  I>i|r.  3S.  tU.  7.  •.  R  :  34.  tit.  ?.  ».  20).  The 
Uienaiit  of  Um  tQidM^n  w«.t«  call<'<l  tv/.*  /.  ntui  h^-uro 
wmm  coMM^vwttld  «bm  amdamarr  frj^vfy  to  pack 
U  Uw  ba|;sA{ir,  to  jfive  On-  ^ivnal  for  il'-j^^rturf 
(Cic  I'rrr.  iv.  19  ;  Liv.  xxi.  47,  xxvji.  47;  LutA. 
M.  r.  I  6«,  iii.  37). 

UIX.>.  ft  t'^k  -f  pmt^  Jinir  nr  fi  !L  (  Mart.  x'w. 
liU.)  ll(«iod  i^(if>.  ft  /^«,a4'J>  .nlviscs  cmiitry- 
»«n  to  wear  brofpin  ( ptramet^  tropCartriu)  made 

of  nT-liiiir.  with    tcnk*  <if   Xhr  n\«^\r   drinTipt m>Ii 

wiihtn  \\itm.  Sodu  of  »  hner  teii  wtre  t  ine* 
warn  kf  tlM  Atfcwifama.   <Craliini»  p.  ed. 

RusTkr!  )  [.I.  v.] 

VKCl  lCJA'LIA,  the  gfticnU  trnu  for  all  the 
IVfttlar  rrvrntirt  of  the  llaroao  ttate.   (Cic.  pro 

AfaniK  €.)  Thi-'  wnnl  is  <:!»Tivo<l  fn)iti  rt/'io, 
aud  if  (feiM>mily  Wlievrd  Ui  iiate  ongiiialiy  aigsa- 
Aed  the  duties  paid  npan  thin^  impi«rt«d  and  ex- 

portrrl  f,  ^'Vi«f«r\     If  lliii   WiTC  tTTtf,  it 

•ould  mccAAaxiiy  imply  that  i}u>«  '  liuUcs  were 
ettW  the  moat  UciMl  «r  tke  tn  ><t  important 
?>mnrh  'if  t^u'  Hnrrtan  irvrnnr*,  ami  iIktI  f  t  citfi-T 
«>'  ihcwF  rca.si.M*  tin"  name  wm  «ubfcf<;ucutl)-  uAt-ti 
to  dcaifnntc  nil  ihe  rvf^vkr  fwenue*  in  p?neral. 
Tint  nHth*T  |»'iiit  it  borne  out  I'v  the  IiI>ton-  "f 
H«in»%  and  It  twrnt  more  profaitLIc  lhat  vt  ct  ^mI 
meant  anytbioK  which  i«  brought  {rrkitmr)  into 
the  jHjbltr  tw^furv.  liko  iho  (ir<  .-k  ^^"''^H)S.  Tiio 
earliest  reguUir  income  ot  the  state  waa  in  aii  pro- 
luihility  tm»  rnit  paid  ibr  the  VMof  the  poblic 
nrn!  .Tin!  pn«?itrf?.  Tbi?  r  vm-ir  wn^  m'lod ;irijirMa, 
a  name  which  m.xs  uaiti  as  Inlt-  at  the  time  of 
Fliay  (//.A'.  xviiL  3\  in  the  tablet  or  ngietcn  of 
the  conton  fo  all  the  nmniee  of  the  Male  in 

geuvraU 

The  Moate  waa  the  ■upreme  authority  in  all 

mnttm  fini^TTCf,  Vtit  n*  xhc  «)atr  itsrlf  (lid  r.nt 
cKviipy  it>>>  !!'  «\  ith  oUcclatg  llii*  taxes,  duties,  aiid 
tributes,  th  -  oMis«r«  were  entrusted  with  theactol 
Iniiiriiv^^.  riir<ic  oflu.  rs  w  ho  in  this  respect  n»ay 
not  unjustly  be  cHiu;v\ri-d  to  modem  ministers  of 
finawfft,  oeed  te  !•  t  tin-  van  ms  branches  of  the  re- 
vi'ntK'  tfip  pt^lda  .ijii  for  a  fixed  t»?ii,  nml  f  -r  n 
CiTUiin  liuuilirr  ot  y<ars.  [CsNSOR  ;  Pi  itLicANi.] 
As  most  of  the  branches  of  the  pablk  revenues 
of  Home  .iro  trfatcJ  of  in  separate  articles,  it  is 
only  mcenjMiry  to  gire  a  list  of  them  here,  and  to 
explain  thoeeVhiu  hftva  not  hoen  traced  of  oeiia- 
mu'ly. 

1.  The  titbea  paid  to  the  state  by  those  who  oc- 
cupied the  agar  pahiieoa.  (OacuMAa  $  Acimauax 

I,k<;ks.] 

Tiio  stini<i  pjild  by  those  who  kept  their  cat- 
tli'  on  thi-  jMiMic  {mstures.    ( Scripti'Ra.] 

Tti<'  harbiitir  (lull<"«  niinff!  ujxin  inipoftod  and 
exported  cutuiuodilies.    [  PuHTuait/M.J 

4.  The  revHwe  dMivad  fnm  Iho  «li-w«ikB. 
[Saus  An] 

5.  The  revenues  derived  from  the  mines  (^meiaJia). 

Thie  taaach  of  the  paUk  ftvwuo  owmI  haro 


VF.mOALIA. 
been  rerj  productiTe  tmtil  the  RoviaM  bad  a»> 

titiir  till-  uwu't  of  It-ilr  ajFpoar  ha-<--  Ws 
worked,  Uut  this  was  forbtdd«a  bj  the  senate  t&a 
the  conquest  of  foreigii  lands.  (Flib  iST.M  azdlL 
4,  xxxvii.  13.)  The  niinr*  of  conqtirrfd  c^-rncrio 
were  trrated  like  the  »lmae,  that  is,  tlicy  wrrt 
partly  left  te  iadividoals,  companiee,  or  Iowtm  m 
Tt*^rt}™"  of  A  rrrt.iiri  n  nt  Wine  j>ai<i  {  l*Vm.  H.S, 
xxxW.  I  ;  Cic.  fihi/ip.  iL  IS),  or  tbry  wws  wacksd 
for  the  direct  aeeoot  of  the  etate,  ar  wcao  faneai 
l.y  ihc  pnMirani.  In  the  last  case,  frr-Trrner,  it 
app<>ars  always  to  have  been  ^ijcrd  by  tbe  wx 
soria  how  many  labourers  or  rfavea  tha 
I  iih>>ul<i  U-  al!o»«-d  to  enij'loT  in  a  particular 
iu  oihcrvt  ise  they  wouUi  have  bcc»  able  to  dcQ«« 
the  most  cneHaeai  profit*.  (PI in.  M.  A*,  xxxm  4} 
Aniorij:  r*-  •  -"ost  ]>nKlnct!ve  mines  brlonpaK 
the  npuiilic  wc  niAv  oientioa  the  rich  ^Id- 
near  A(]uileia  (Polyb.  xxxir.  10),  the  ^>ld  te 
of  Ictimuli  no.-ir  Vt-rrflli,  in  whirh  *25,000 
were  constantly  employ  I'd  O"'  '!'-  -  ■xxxiLL  4  : 
Stiab.  p.  151),  and  lastly  the  »  Irer-minea  k 
!"»j>ain  in  tho  iK-it'libourhood  of  Oinna.n  Neta, 
which  yieldrd  c^ury  day  'J.xOdO  dmcliiiiai  tic 
Roman  at-rarium.  (Polyh.  xxxir.  9  ;  coap.  Lrr. 
xxxiv.  21.)  Maocdoiiia,  Thmco,  lllynciirrs,  Africa, 
Sardinia,  and  other  places  also  contained  voy 
pft)ductiTe  MhiM»  fma  vUeh  Romo  darisai  e» 
siderable  income. 

6.  The  hundredth  part  of  the  val;;p  of  a'l  tbrae* 
which  ewe  sold  (ctmti'stm  t  rentm  r*^:  <  j  ri  \  Tat* 
tax  xrajt  not  ifi.%titiaod  at  Ilonic  uii'.lI  thr-  t "ra«  ci 
Uic  ciul  wars  ;  the  per«4>nj  who  coiiccted  it  wers 
called  eoadores.  (Cic.  Ep.  ad  Brut.  i.  18*  ftmBJL 
P<><f.  11.)  TihtTius  r»'(3ucod  tliis  tax  to  a  twt^. 
hundredth  {<i»ctmUwna)^mA.  Caligula  abolished  A 
for  Italy  altonolhor,  whmeo  apon  aereral  coins  d 
thi*  PTDpf^ror  wr>  rrad  R.  c.  c,  that  i*,  T\,-!^L<.<% 
I ttuxtU^  stmtu  (  Tacit.  AmuiI.  u  7U,  ii.  42  ;  ^oeC 
Calig.  16.)  According  to  Dion  Cassitts  (Iviii.  li, 
Wx.  9)  Titieriti-i  rrstnnd  th<'  ontrsirna,  v»!:i,^h  ns 
after ^v.-miit  :il^t]i!«licd  by  Caligula.  (CompL  i>ig.5U. 
tit  IG.  s.  17.  ^  I.)  R«spectiaf  tha  lax  wM 
upon  the  sal>  of  slav^  «  r       ivQr  aoe^im.*. 

7.  The  vicoiim^  herediuiiiim  et  mauumuMionixsi. 

[VlCKHIMA.] 

n.  T!if  trihuto  impooed  n|K>n  fort  lrn  cnnrtr*-' 
was  by  far  the  iuo«t  important  branch  ot  the  puu^- 
nvoauo  daring  the  time  of  Roaw^  mfliii  us.  It 
was  soroetinie^  r^li»<^^  at  onc»*,  spmrtinie*  y.vA  '  ■• 
instalments, and  sometime^  chantrr-d  into  a  puii-tax, 
which  was  hi  auay  ca.«(*s  nvuUtt  d  .-\coirdiB||  te 
tho  cennus.  (Cic  r.  V-  rr  i;  '  '  &.c  ;  P.an^ -r-. 
16.)  In  regard  to  Cilicia  aiid  ;2yna  wc  know  tiat 
thia  tax  anioonted  to  ooa  par  coat,  of  a  pcnn'h 
crn?it5,  to  which  a  tax  npon  hoasf*s  and  slarn  ins 
addfd.  (Cic  aJ  J-'am.  iii.  8.  ad  A(L  v.  lt>  ; 
tU  Reb.  Syr.  50.)  1  it  Mmc  cases  the  tribute  was 
not  iKiiJ  according?  to  the  cen*Tis,  but  consisted  m 
a  ku4d  tax.  (Appian,  de  Ikll.  CiriL  v.  4  ;  osrap 
Walter,  GtmA.  de*  Rom,  Rixkt$^  pi  2*24,  Ac) 

f).  A  tax  upon  bo^hclor^.    [Aes  UsomtVSL] 

lU.  A  diwr  tax.  [ObXiARil-M.] 

11.  The  or/dTVK*.  In  the  time  af  Ghenr  iB 
!!h*'rti  living  in  Italy  aiid  posnishin?  propfTtr  rf 
JUU  i)c$t<-rti;L,  and  above  it,  bad  to  pay  a  tax  coa> 
sisting  of  the  cightk  pBit  of  thev  |mpoi^.  {JSim 
C.'i.^s.  !.  1 0. ) 

It  would  be  interesting  to  aiioertain  the  amount 
of  inoona  which  Bona  at  wioai 
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VEHES. 


VELUM. 
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rom  these  and  otkef  aooroM ;  but  oar  want  of  in- 
annatien  venden  it  {npoMiUe.  We  hive  only 

he  general  statement  that  previously  to  the  time 
if  Pompey  the  annual  revenue  amounted  to  fifty 
nilliom  of  drachmaa,  and  that  it  waa  increaaed  by 
lini  to  eighty-five  niilliniis.  (Phit.  Pump.  45.) 
iespecting  the  tunu  conUiiiied  at  ditfcrcnt  tiote* 
D  the  Mmim  at  Rena,  lae  Plhqr*  AM  jomii 

;7. 

(Burnuuui,  de  Vedig.  Pop.  liowumi}  Hegcwi»ch, 
rersttch  ilierdit  /7em.  FmamiM ;  Bcme^Grmdsuff* 
ten  Finamxwetetu  ivn  Rom,  Stoat  ;  Dureau  de  la 
Vlalle,  Economie  Politiqtu  det  Romaim$^  Pari*,  2 
rola.  8vo.)  [L.S.] 

VEtlES  (£xi>M«),  a  load  of  hay,  manure,  or 
inything  which  waa  usually  conveyed  in  a  cart 
Plaustrom.]   Pliny  gpcaks  of  "a  large  load  of 
lay'*  (veAmm  /oati  large  owarfriai,  Piin.  //.  N. 

15.  a  24),  wUeh  ahewa  that  thie  tern  did 
lot  always  denote  a  fixed  quantity.  With  the 
iiomans,  however,  a«  with  ua,  the  load  was  Uke- 
nriae  vaedaa  a  nMaaua,  a  loadef  OMBawbebg 
jqnal  to  eighty  modii,  which  wa«  about  twenty 
auaheU.  (Col.  de  He  HwU.  ii.  15,  IG,  xL  2.)  The 
ximk  of  a  tree,  when  squared,  was  also  reckoned 
I  load,  the  length  varying  according  to  the  kind  of 
umber,  viz.  20  feet  of  oak,  25  of  tir,  &c  (CoL  Le.) 
A  loud  was  also  called  CARPINTVIf.     [J.  T.] 

VELA'RIUM-  [Vklum.] 

VELA'TI  was  a  name  given  to  the  Acccnd  in 
the  Soman  army,  who  w«n  Mify  aipMiiaineiary 
toldieia  ready  to  sopplr  any  Taeaneiea  in  the 
legion.  [Accb.nsl]  They  were  called  Velati, 
because  they  were  only  clothed  (velaH)  with  the 
nga,  and  were  not  regohrly  anncd.  (Feataa»a.o. 
Fa&ati,  AdtertpHeH.) 

VE'LITES.   [ExBRciTUS,  pp.  503,  a,  506,  b.] 

VELUM  (oiXa/o,  Theophrast  Ckar.  5  ;  Atheo. 
r.  Ik  196,  c;  Pollux,  \t.  132;  vopcnrfrcur/io, 
Plato,  p.  294,  ed.  B*!kker  ;  Syncs.  Epist.  4  ; 
Koroir^raviia,  MatL  xxvii  51),  a  curtain ;  (icrrto*'), 
a  Mil.    In  primie  hooaea  cnnaint  tr««  either 

hung  as  cnvt-rinLTR  over  dmirs  (8a<ton.  Claud.  1 0), 
or  they  served  in  the  interior  elF  the  house  as  sub- 
stitotet  for  doots.  (Sen.  ^ptSd.  81.)  [Janda.] 
In  the  palnce  of  the  Roman  emperor  a  slave,  called 
tv/antu,  was  stationed  at  each  of  the  principal 
doors  to  ruse  the  curtain  when  any  one  passed 
through.  (Inscript  ap.  IHgnor.  de  ServU^  p.  470.) 
Window- ciu'tains  were  used  in  addition  to  window- 
shutters.  (Jut.  ix,80.)  Curtains  sometimes  formed 
partitions  in  the  rooms  (Plin.  EpuL  iv.  19),  and, 
when  drawn  aside,  they  were  kept  in  place  by  the 
nse  of  large  brooches  (Jilulue).  Iron  curtain-rods 
have  baea  fbnad  axteading  from  pillar  to  pillar  in 
a  bnildii^  at  RereuIaDeam.   (Oell,  Pompeiama, 

la  tipkis  curtains  served  more  especiaUy  to 
veR  tfw  alataa  of  tile  dirmi^.  Thay  wero  drawn 

S-sidc  occasionally  so  as  to  discover  the  object  of 
worship  to  the  devoat.  (Apaleiui,  MeL  xi.  p.  127, 
ad.  AMI)  [Paaroraoaoa]  Aatiochas  pceoented 
to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia  a  woollen  cur- 
tain of  Assyrian  manufacture,  dyed  with  the  Tyrian 
inrpla  and  interwoven  with  fignrM.  When  the 
statue  was  displayed,  this  curtain  lay  upon  the 
ground,  and  it  was  afterwards  drawn  up  by  mcaiis 
of  coidai  vhanaa  ia  the  laa^  or  Diana  at 
Ephesns  the  corresponding  curtain  or  Teil  was  at- 
tached to  the  ceiling,  and  »aa  let  down  in  order  to 
•iMidthiiMMb  (PMMkT.12.|2L)  Thoa»> 


nezed  woodcut  is  from  a  bas-relief  renreaentiqg 
t«a  ftmaka  engaged  in  supplication  and  aaerifiea 
before  the  statue  of  a  goddess.  The  altar  is  adorned 
fur  the  occasion  [SkrtumJ,  and  the  curtain  ia 
diBwn  aside  and  aupported  by  a  terminus.  (Gn^ 
tani.  Mam.  Itmd.  per  178S»  Nov.T.  iii.) 


Xa  the  theatres  there  weta  hanging  curtains  to 
decorate  the  scene.  (Virg.  Gfonj.  ill.  25  ;  ProperL 
iv.  1.  15.)  The  Siparivm  was  extended  in  a 
wooden  fianw.  The  «alMMa  waa  aa  awning 
stretched  over  the  whole  of  the  cavea  to  protect 
the  spectators  from  the  sun  and  rain.  (Juv.  ir.  121  ; 
Sueton.Oi/ftpk26.)  Theaa  awalnga  wen  ia  gaiieial 
either  woollen  or  liijen  ;  cotton  was  used  for  this 
purpose  a  little  before  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar, 
(Plin.  //.  .V.  xix.  1.  s  6  ;  Dion  Cass,  xUiu  S4  | 
Lucret  vL  lOii.)  This  vast  extent  of  canvass  was 
supported  by  masU  (mo/t,  Lucret.  L  e.)  fixed  into 
the  onter  wall  The  annexed  woodcut  shows  the 
form  and  position  of  the  great  rings,  cut  out  of 
ia>a,  whieh  remain  on  the  inside  of  the  wall  of 
the  Great  Theatre  at  Pompeii  near  Iho  top,  and 
which  are  placed  at  regular  distances,  and  one  of 
them  above  anoChar,  aa  that  each  mast  was  fixed 
into  two  riqgi.   Ekdi  Aig  ia  of  one  pieca  with 


the  stone  behind  it    At  Rome  we  obserra  a 
similar  contrivance  in  the  Coliseum  ;  but  the  masts 
were  in  that  instance  ranged  on  the  outside  of  • 
tho  wall* and  natad  on  24U  caoMkik  ftoa  whidt 

4a 
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thrr  Tr>9^  tin  a*  tn  jwf  t^Ttmph  ho!*»t  cot  in  t!)<* 
comic*.  1  h«  hoirt  for  the  muU  an;  i»l»o  trm  ux 
tb*  Romm  Otmttm  at  Oiaag*  tad  other  placet. 

IVrrm,  an(i  mnrh  ninrr  commonly  its  (iirivntivr 
rfiamm,  di  iMti-d  the  v.  il  worn  by  womeiu  {Pm- 
imL  c  S^m,  II  1 17.  >  Tk«l  w«ni      a  htMe 

ims  sp*  !  ihrally  aillod  /}n»imntm  f  MATRfMOMl'M, 
p.  74i,a]  ;  aiiotiier  sjH-t  I ;tl  tend  wiw  Mu  a.  Circt  k 
women,  when  they  w«>tit  al^rcBud,  often  cov<  rod 
tfirir  hriuU  with  the  thaHl  [I'iplum],  that  mak- 
u.^  It  ftiTvc  ibe  purpodi-  of  a  veil.  Out  they  mImo 
uted  a  proper  head-dma,  adleA  itakhrrpa  <Apol> 
lod.  iL  G.  ^  f,  ;  Aclian,  1'.  //.  \iL  9\  which  be«ide« 
•ervmg  to  vcJ  their  ei*uau;nancot,  whenerer  they 
dcain'd  it,  was  graceful  and  omamentil.  and  '^i\m 
therefore  attributed  to  Venus  (Pans.  iii.  15.  §  8  ; 
Brunch,  AmL  il  459)  and  Pandora  (Ife*.  T%Mp. 
578).  Tka  ml  af  IlkM,  the  eldeat  dai^ter  of 
Priam,  was  one  of  the  teren  objects  preferred  at 
Rome  as  pledges  of  the  permanency  of  its  power. 

Velum  also  meant  a  tail  {Irrior,  NaVIS,  p. 
700,  a  ;  XaT^ot,  Cailim.  Kf)u;.  4  ;  Kurip.  I/tc. 
lU9).  S.>il-cluth  was  commonly  linen,  and  was 
obtained  in  grv-ot  quantities  fjvia  E^pt ;  but  it 
was  aim  woven  at  other  places,  torh  as  Tanjafaiii 
in  KtnirijL  (Lir.  xxTiti.  45.)  nut  cotton  sail- 
cloth {aari/am}  was  aUo  used,  as  it  is  still  in  the 
Meditermnean.  The  separate  pieces  (linUa)  were 
token  as  they  came  from  the  loom,  and  were  sewed 
together.  fiiM  i*  abowm  k  ancicat  fintimi  ti 
ships,  in  wtiidi  Um  mmm  mn  wpwwteJ  as  ^ 
tract  and  rrf^ilar.  (J.  V.] 

VKNA'BULUM,  a  k«iliiv.ipear.  Tkis  lutj 
lutTs  been  distiagtiiilMi  ftan  tlw  spna  wsd  ai 
warfare  by  being  barbed  ;  at  least  it  is  often  so 
fanned  m  aacient  works  of  art  nqprnenUof  tba 
alary  of  lldcoger  (Bartoli,  Admr,  B4>  and  otW 
hunting  scenes.  It  w.-u  soKloiiu  if  v.it,  thrown, 
but  bdd  so  as  to  staat  dewowards  and  to  receive 
tbaattadn  af  tha  wild  beat*  aad  etber  beaais  af 
chnce.  (Virk:.  .(m.  iv.  131,  ix.  '>'>'.\  ;  V.irr.  /,.  f.. 
riiu  5^  ed.  JdUller ;  AmLMtL  Tui.  pp. 78, 
ad.  Aldi  t  Plia.  iS)».  L  «.)  fJ.  T.] 

VENALICIA'RII.    [Skrvi  s  p.  1040,  a.] 

YEN  AT  10.  kaattf^  was  the  name  givsa 
aaieaf  tba  RaoHuis  ta  aa  exbibitian  of  anU  beasts^ 
which  fought  «!th  one  another  and  with  men. 
These  exhibitions  originally  iiormed  part  of  the 
fam«i  of  tba  Cireaa.  Jalivs  Caeawr  first  baflt  a 
wondcn  ."iiiphitlu  iitn?  for  the  cxhil»ition  of  wild 
beasts,  wlucb  u  called  bj  Dioa  Cassius  (zliii.  22) 
himrpw  mmrftrutim^  and  tba  saake  aaaia  b  fhea 
to  the  amphitfientrf  Iniilt  by  Statilius  Taurus  (Id. 
IL  23),  aod  also  to  the  celebrated  one  of  Titus  (Id. 
IxvL  34)  ;  bvt  even  aftar  the  eiaetiea  af  tiw  lattsr 
\M'  frriiiii'iitU-  mid  'if  Vonationc*  in  the  Clrciu. 
(Spart  iiadr.  19  ;  Vopisc  FroL  19.)  The  per- 
soaa  wbo  feoifbt  vitb  tba  beasla  weia  dtbtr  e<m- 
dt^mnrd  cr*:'  f  .i!-  or  cajjlivcn,  or  individuals  who 
did  to  for  ilic  mk«  of  pay  and  were  trained  for  the 
purpose.  [BaartAan.] 

The  R<>tn.i)i!i  Averc  as  passimmtily  fond  of  this 
entertainment  as  of  the  exhibitions  of  gladiators, 
aad  during  the  bUler  daya  ef  the  repablie  and 
mider  tlic  t  nij>irf>  an  immrnne  vnrit  ty  of  animals 
was  collected  from  ail  parts  of  the  Kotnan  world  for 
the  gratification  «f  the  people,  and  nanT  fhaawads 
were  fr«»<itic*ntly  slain  at  t  tie  time.  We  da  aat 
know  on  what  occasion  a  renatio  was  first  exbibitad 
<at  RsM]  bat  tba  iiit  aMnHsn  wa  iad  of  anj 
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j  thing  of  the  kind  ii  in  rear  B.  c  25), 
L.  Metellos  exhibited  m  ihc  Cirms  142  ele- 
phants, wbkh  hp  had  brought  from  Sidty  lim 
nis  virtnrr  n^«-r  the  Carthaginisma, aad  vki^  ««n 
killed  in  the  Circus  according  to  Vefiiaa,  tbwrp 
other  wriun  da  not  speak  of  tlMV  littt^im. 
(Plin.  //..V.  viii.  6.)  Bat  this  can  scam^  W 
rrgnxded  oi  an  instance  of  a  Touttio,  as  it  was  sx- 
derstood  in  later  times,  since  the  elephaiMa  SM 
said  to  have  been  only  killed  becanae  the  Raaaat 
did  net  know  what  to  do  with  them,  and  wc  far 
tha  aBNMOMBt  af  tba  asapls.  There 


ever,  a  venatio  in  the  later 


of  the  word  is 


a.  c  1 86,  in  the  games  cdebrated  by  M.  FdrtM 
in  fnlfihaaat  af  tba  vav  which  bad  ande  in  tk 
Aetolian  war ;  in  these  games  lions  and  pantkcn 
were  exhibited.  (Lir.  uxix.  22.)  It  is  nsetitMaed 
as  a  proof  of  the  growiaf  iMfnificcncv  of  the  ^ 
that  m  the  Ladi  Circenses,  exhibited  by  the  autik 
aediles  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasiea  and  P.  Ivcctnbi 
B.  c.  1 68,  there  were  63  African  panthers  and  4^) 
bears  and  elephants.  (Lir.  xlir.  18.)  Fraai  abnM 
this  time  combats  with  wild  beasts  probably  fanned 
a  iTgular  part  of  the  Ludi  Circenaea,  and  macy 
the  curule  aediles  made  great  efforta  to  obtain  SB 
and  eorions  animals,  aad  pat  in  req  nisi  tin  tba  SV' 
▼ices  of  their  friends.  (Compare  Caetios^  letter  ts 
Cioera,  od  Fmm,  viiL  9^)  KlsihaaH  ant  aaad  is 
have  Ifarst  fengbt  hi  ^Ofcna  in  tfce  eania  aeSs* 
ship  of  Claudius  Polcher,  a.  c.  99,  and  tweatj 
jaso  afterwards,  in  the  rnrula  aadiiaahia  s^  ikt 
two  Lacalli,  they  foasrht  against  balk.  iV)m.H.N. 
Tiii.  7.)  A  hundred  iionis  w  ere  exhibited  by  SaQs 
in  bis  piaetorship,  which  wiia  destroyed  by  jaads- 
BMB  ssnt  by  king  Poecbaa  far  the  porposa.  Tbii 
was  the  firxt  time  that  iious  wi-n.'  ttllowr-d  'e 
looss  in  the  Circus  {  they  wests  preiiouslj  alvsys 
tied  Bp.  (Sense  dW  A«a.  Faf.  IS.)  The  pOR^ 
however,  in  the  curiile  aedile^hip  of  Scaiirus  liC 
58  surpassed  anything  the  Romaas  had  ever  i 
among  other  atwaltiBa  ba  fital  suMliitsi 
potann^  and  fi^o  cnx-odiles  in  a  leniporary  axri.-l 
m  trench  {emi}>ux,  I  M  m.  II,  N,  riiL  40)^  At  tse 
▼enatio  given  by  Prtmpey  in  Us  aseend  eeaael«hip 

B.  C.  SS,  wyon   the   dtilicntioii  of  the   tfDipIe  ■4 

V'coot  Vtctrix,  and  at  which  Cicero  was  present 
(Cw,  shI  J^bl  sii.  1 X  disia  was  aa  nanaaaa  aaM' 

Wr  of  animals  slatighton-d,  anions  w  hich  m  e  fi;  i 
mention  of  6iKI  lioos,  and  18  or  20  d^haaia;  the 
lattsr  fought  widi  OaeCaHana,  who  barlad  dam 
ipri"T!i?t  them,  and  thej"  attempted  to  break  ihrou^r 
the  railings  {eUukn)  by  which  they  were  separated 
Aan  tha  spartatsrs.  (Ssaee. te.;  Plm.  viiL  7.M.) 
To  jfiiard  against  thl.«  oi  i.'t  r  Julius  C^iosar  fcr- 
rotuided  the  arena  oC  the  ainphitheatre  with 
ttsatbsi  (saryQ. 

Til  the  games  edulritad  by  J.  Caewr  in  his  t^ir? 
consulsbi{^  B.  c.  41^  tba  venatio  lasted  for  hrt 
days  aad  was  coadaelad  with  satiasadaiaiy  splen- 
dour. Camelopards  or  ffiraffes  were  then  fur  t}<? 
first  tiaie  seen  in  Italy.  (Dion  Cass,  zltii  23; 
SaalMMl  PBb.  MMviiL7;  Appian,  AC 
ii.  102  ;  Veil.  PaL  iL  ^f^.^  Julius  Caesar  alsii  ia- 
tioduced  bnll-fightSi  in  which  T 
'  Itba  Wrib  ffoaad  tba 


As 

lattrrwrrf*  tirt-d  out,  ci-irfd  t!ie:n  Lv  t^f  horns  aj:il 
killed  them.  This  teems  to  have  boen  a  IsTonnte 
Bpectada ;  ft  was  lapeaiad  by  Ckadiaa  aad  Nenk 
(Plin.  //.  .V.  viii.  70  :  Suet  Claud.  21  ;  Dion  Caa. 
Ixi.  9.)  In  the  games  celebrated  by 
ft  a     Iba  bippipoiiiMa  aad  Ik*  r ' 
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firat  exhibited,  MeaHing  la  Dion  CaMiu  (IL  93), 

but  the  hippopotamos  is  «pokcn  of  by  Plinr,  a? 
mentioned  above,  in  the  games  given  by  Scaurus. 
Augxutas  also  exhibit<>d  a  snake  50  cabits  in 
l<'ii^th  (Suet  Au</.  43),  and  ihirty-six  crocodiles, 
which  are  seldom  mentioned  in  the  spectacles  of 
kter  times.  (Dion  Cast.  It.  1 0.) 

The  ocowions  on  which  Venationes  were  ex- 
hibited have  been  incidentally  mentioned  above. 
They  seem  to  have  been  first  confined  to  the  Ladi 
Circoris«'!»,  but  during  the  later  times  of  the  re- 
public, and  uridcr  the  empire,  they  were  frequently 
exhibited  on  the  celebration  of  triumphs,  and  on 
many  other  occasions,  with  the  view  of  pleasing 
the  people.  The  pa&siun  fur  these  shows  continued 
to  increase  under  the  empire,  and  the  number  of 
beasts  sometimes  slaughtered  seems  almoct  incre- 
dible. At  the  consecration  of  the  great  amphitheatre 
of  Titus,  5000  wild  beasU  and  4000  tame  animals 
were  killed  (Suet.  Tit.  7  ;  Dion  Cass.  Ivi.  25), 
and  in  the  games  celebrated  by  Trajan,  after  his 
▼ietaiiw  wm  the  Dnciana,  there  are  said  to  have 
been  as  many  M  11,000  animals  slaughtered. 
(Dion  Cass.  IxviiL  1ft.)  Undej  the  emperors  we 
r(>ad  of  a  pvticular  kind  of  Venatio,  in  which  the 
boasts  were  not  killed  by  beatiarii,  but  were  given 
up  to  the  people,  who  were  allowed  to  rush  into 
the  area  of  the  circus  nd  Ctoy  away  what  they 
pleased.  On  such  occasioni  a  number  of  large 
trees,  which  had  been  torn  up  by  the  roots,  was 
{)!auted  in  the  circus,  which  thus  resembled  a 
forest,  and  none  of  the  more  savage  snimnls  were 
admitted  into  it  A  Venatio  of  this  kmd  was 
•xhibitsd  by  the  elder  Gordian  in  his  aedilcshipi, 
and  a  painting  of  the  forest  with  the  animals  in  it 
is  descrilicd  by  Julius  Capitolinns.  (Oordiam,  3.) 
One  of  the  most  extraordinary  Tenationes  of  this 
kind  was  that  given  by  Probus,  in  which  there 
were  1000  ostriehss,  1000  stags,  1000  boaia, 
1000  deer,  and  numbers  of  wild  goats,  wild  sheep, 
nnd  other  animnis  of  the  same  kind.  (VopinB. 
Prob.  IS.)  The  mora  savage  animals  wsi«  dnin 
by  thn  hMtisrii  in  the  amphitheatre,  and  not  in 
the  circus.  Tbns,  in  the  day  suoceeding  the  ve- 
natio of  Probus  just  mentioned,  thera  wsrs  dain 
in  the  amphitheatre  100  lions,  and  the  same 
number  of  linnssseSi  100  Libyan  and  100  Syrian 
leopards,  and  MO  Imul  (VopiscAe.)  Itism- 


vBNATfo.  iitnr 

sufficient  to  give  nn  idea  of  the  numbers  and 
variety  of  aiiiiiials  at  tln-s<»  spectacles  ;  but  the 
list  of  beasts  which  were  collected  by  the  younger 
OordiM  tut  his  triumph,  and  were  exhibited  hf 
his  sticcessnr  Philip  at  the  Secular  Games,  de- 
ser^'e  mention  on  account  of  their  variety  and  iho 
ssrity  of  some  of  them.  Among  these  we  find 
mention  of  3'2  elephants,  10  elks,  10  tigers  (which 
seem  to  have  been  very  seldom  exhibited),  60 
tamo  lions,  SO  tame  leopards,  i  0  hyaenas,  an  hip> 
popotamos  and  rhinoceros,  10  archoK-ontcs  (it  is 
uuluMwn  what  they  were),  10  camelopards,  20 
magA  (wild  asss%  or  perhaps  sebnu),  40  wild 
horses,  and  an  immanM  mHabsmf  similar  aniadfc 
(  Vopisc  Gordian^  Nb) 

How  long  dMt»  spfrtncisi  flsalbued  is  uncer- 
tain, but  they  were  exhibited  after  the  abolition 
of  the  shows  of  gladiators.  There  ia  a  law  of 
Honerios  and  Theodosius,  providing  for  the  safe 
convoy  of  beasts  intended  for  the  spectacles,  and 
inflicting  a  penalty  of  five  pounds  of  gold  upon  any 
one  who  injured  them.  (Cod.  11.  tit  44.)  They 
were  exhibited  at  this  period  at  the  praetorian 
games,  as  we  learn  from  Syromachus.  (Efnst.  ix. 
70,  71,  126,  &C.)  Wild  beasU  continued  to  ba 
exhibited  in  the  games  at  Constantinople  as  lat<! 
as  the  time  of  Justinian.  (Procop.  ffui.  Arc.  c.  9.) 

Combats  of  wild  beasts  are  sometimes  repre- 
sented on  the  coins  of  Roman  families,  as  on  the 
annexed  coin  of  M.  Livineius  Regulus,  which  pro- 
bably refers  to  the  veaetle  ef  Jidhis  Omnt 
tioned  above 


In  the  bas-relteft  on  the  tomb  of  Scaums  at 
Pompeii,  there  are  representations  of  combats  with 
wild  beasts,  which  are  copied  in  the  fbUowing 
woodcuts  from  Mazois  (Pomp.  i.  pi.  .32,  3.3).  On 
the  same  tomb  gladiatorial  combats  are  repre- 
isntod,  vUdi  are  figured  on  p.  576  of  the  present 


The  first  represents  a  men  naked  and  onarmed  I  defenoelcM  state  had 
between  a  Umi  end  a  faattier.  Peneu  in  this  |  tout  to  in  eider  to 


enlj  their  agility  to 
thabeeito.  In  the 


eecond  cut  we  see  a  similar  penon  tgiAut  erhsm  a 

wild  boar  is  rushing,  and  who  appears  tn  be  pre- 
(toring  for  a  spring  to  escape  from  the  aiuuial.  In 


the  same  isUef  th«e  itawelf  nmning  at  full  speed, 
and  also  a  stag  with  a  rope  tied  to  his  horns  who 
has  been  pulled  down  by  two  wolves  or  doaa,  Tho 
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trail. 111;.'  I'f  a  tx-fttiariu*.  T^'"  latter  }>:i»  n  »\m  ht  in 
each  ha&4  ;  kit  left  kg  ia  protected  hy  frravf*. 
Mid  Ik*  la  is  tiM  Mt  of  allBekbg  a  panther,  whow 
ti)"MTiunt.»  arc  KtiTTi}i«'ri''i  Tiy  :i  r>tpe,  which  fn»t«-Ti« 
him  to  tb«  bull  bcbiixi  bun,  and  wkkh  accordin^ij 
|>tMM  th*  bwliarhw  fai  •  1m  faigtww  pMiriiw, 

thi'Ti^h  nwn-  t-niili<m  aiii!  acllNitynrr  r*»<}uir<*il  than 

it  tW  Imui  were  tix«d  to  a  singte  potnL  Brbmd 
tiM  Ml  aMilMr  Man  ■liJt  villi  ft  ii>^,  who 

■ermi  to  hr  iir;;iin;  <>n  tlu-  anitna!.  Thv  fonxth 
woodeat  repmcnta  a  man  rtiui|tp«d  in  the  Hune 

S{Aniak  Inll'flglita  tn 

tTir  |)ri-.»«  ii t  i!.iv,  tijifiiflv.  with  n  i«>»r<1  in  iin*"  liaod 
and  a  Ted  in  tbe  other.    The  rcil  waa  firtt  em- 


I 


maor  ■•  m  t>wi<w<i  tmi 

dfumf'ii.      T  >   Tiit.  in  ;  compare  Val.  Max.  ~ 
I  S :  Aufutu  Ik  tHr,  Dti,  m.  1 7.)  Wc  autaad  i' 
poisoninfr  bebg  oamai 

hfi  >*nt'  f>f  the  co'is4'r,Tii'r ' 


'■1  « t>- 


wonhip  of  fiacdiuiu  (Lit.  xxxix.&)  £Dta5miA.K 
413  ]  h&e.  IM,lhafn(toR,<|.NMviH]tei. 

was  rf>mman<!''<!  hy  xhf  M-naZf  tn  T9T«ss^f(a»  sc^z 
cases  {jdg  trtt^ictu  ipMerrrt) :  b«  ipent  j 
in  the  inwahnariaw,  «IM  wms  prioeipttly  i 


nn  in  the  munici[>ia  an<!  onicniah'il.v,  an 


ployed  in  the  artiij  In  the  time  uf  the  cm{H:rur 
Claodius.    (IMin.  il.  .V.  nu.  21.) 

V'KNFFI CirM.  th'  rrimr  of  poisflninjr,  ia 
frfi^ut  nily  iueiitioncd  in  RoinaB  history.  Women 
were  most  addicted  to  H  t  bat  k  aMtna  not  im- 
protuiblc  lhr»t  tids  rhirc  frnjneiilly  brought 

n:;)(in»t  female*  wiiiu  ut  sutlitHUt  evidence  of  their 
giiilt,  lika  that  nf  «-i(ch(mft  in  Eurripe,  in  the 
iinii.!!.-  asT*.  W.-  find  frmalet  condennDed  t« 
dcit'Ji  ti'r  ti:;?  .  rin  i-  in  jiiosons  of  pestilence,  wh*n 
Ike  pofttikr  mind  is  alwayi  in  an  excited  state 
nri<I  ri  a  iv  to  atiriliut<<  the  caLimitics  nnder  which 
titty  gii'.kr  tu  the  .arts  of  evil-dispQSc4  persons. 
Thi'u  the  Athenians,  when  tke  pwiriWlIca  tafed  in 
tVi-  ir  vltv  (Inriiiff  the  PelopoTineiian  war,  supposed 
tbe  well*  tu  itAve  been  potaoucd  by  the  Pelopon- 
Maians  (Thocyd.  iL  48),  an^  stmiUr  instance* 
r«rrnr  in  t!ii-  hiitory  of  almost  all  states.  Still 
howevr-r  ibe  crime  of  poisoning  seems  to  lia»e 
been  niich  iMta  frequent  in  asident  than  in 
modem  timet ;  and  this  circumstance  would  lead 
persons  to  suspect  it  in  cases  when  there  was  no 
real  mnnd  for  the  wwplciwi.  Respecting  the  crime 
af  poisoning  at  AtbcM,  aae  Pharmacon  Oraphb. 

The  ftnt  instance  of  ha  oecorence  at  Rome  in 
niiy  ]m\,hc  way  was  In  the  consulship  of  M. 
Claudius  MarceUna  and  C.  Valcriii%  B.  C  Ul, 
wbeo  the  city  was  vitltod  by  a  pee^owa.  After 
laailj  of  the  leading  men  of  the  state  had  died  by 
the  nroe  kind  of  disease,  a  slare-^gaTa  informa- 
tion to  the  curule  aediles  that  it  waa  owing  to 
poisons  prepared  by  the  Roman  matrors.  Follow- 
ing her  information  thejr  surprised  about  twenty 
matrons,  among  whoBi  ware 
boCk  belonging  to  Patrician  fiunilies,  in  thr  art  of 
preparing  certain  drug*  orer  a  fire;  and  beinf. 
eompelled  by  the  magiatntta  to  drink  ikme  in  tke  | 
forum,  since  ih- y  nssi-rtcd  that  tlu  y  ^^  v^f  not 
poisonoaai  tkey  perished  by  their  own  wickedness. 
Upon  tUt  Iktikar  taiawitiflBa  «m»  laid,  nd  at 


to  Valerius  of  Antmm,  be  coodenined  3Mt 
persons.    (lAr.  xxxix.  SS.  4l.>    Wa  ap^  fai 

metition  of  r  puMic  inv<«<.tigation  into  cisn 
poumntng  by  order  of  the  imate^  in  a.  c  lH 
when  a  peatilcAea  laged  at  Baaiti,  and  «■? 

fif  th>»  miHittnitrir  and  other  prrsooa  of  hijrh  Txi 
had  pertsfaed.  1'he  inrect^atiMi  waa  csedocsiA 
in  the  city  and  withm  ten  wuhm  af  it  ky  As 
praetor  C.  CUndiiii*,  and  bryond  tl  ?  tea  el^ 
by  tke  praetor  C  Maeiaum.  Hoetilia,  tbe  wii-^ 
of  dM  aaaaal  C.  Calp(lmila^  wka  hmi  died  ia  dv 
yrnr.  w-ns  f^^•r'.tll<^^  of  ha*  Intr  ]'>*''isM:''ruHi  hrr  hiahuii, 
and  coud^'iUiUHi  Ml  wb^t  ajipi-ars  tn  ha%c  been  aea 
suspicion.  (Lir.  xl.  37.)  Caaes  of  what  vayb 
ru!li  d  jirlviUf  p«"  l»'>tilntr.  'ii  opp<v*ition  to  liaw 
HitiuitMicU  i»b<.>v.  ,  frequently  occurred.  TkespeecS 
of  Cicero  in  beb^  m  Quentios  sapplies  os  vrdk 
srvcral  ji.irticii!ani  on  this  ■ml  j  ct.  Under  IStf 
Uuiuaii  emperors  it  wm  atrruni  on  to  a  grmt  o 
tent,  and  aoato  ftaaales,  who  excelled  »  tke  vt 
wm'  \Tt  pT*«nt  reqM(*»t.  One  of  tke  most  c^'leloif^ 
of  t}h  su  was  Locusts,  'who  possooed  Chutdiai  is 
the  mmmand  of  Agrippina,aod  DtilBUuicaa at tiM 
of  N>Ti\  the  latter  of  w h(im  cnpn  p!a<Td  perrtf 
iiinltT  bcr  10  be  insiruci«<i  in  tbe-  art.  (T«m 
.v.u  ,L  siL  W,  tSL  U;  SmLlfm.  Ui  Jn  i 

Th«  first  lei^ialalivc  eiiactmcut  e§peoaDy  direcSci 
against  poisoning  was  a  law  of  the  dictatarShdb' 

lyPX  Cmiolid  d^'  Sk^riii  rt  Vciu-ficis  —  passed  it 


B.  c  82,  which  cyjLitiiiued  iu  farce,  with 
alterations,  to  the  latest  timea.  It  contained  fia- 
ri«iong  ajminst  sll  who  made,  iotJ^jht,  sold,  pos- 
sessed, or  gave  p<3ison  for  the  purpt^ae  of  pnsooifi^ 
(Cic.  pro  Ctuetil.  54  ;  Marcian,  Dig.  48.  tit.  8.  a  S; 
Innt.  4.  tit  111.  s.  :>.)  The  jmnishmont  fiird  '7 
this  law  waji,  according  to  Marciaa,  tbe  d^ipurua-" 
in  insakun  and  the  confiscation  of  property  ;  bet  it 
was  more  probably  the  intenlictio  a^une  et  i^r  % 
since  tbe  aeportatio  under  the  eoaperu^s  Uiok  tAe 
place  of  the  interdictio,  and  the  expreasioo  ia  ikr 
Digest  was  suited  to  the  time  of  the  wrhm  ^ 
oompilcn.  [Lax  Cornblia,  p.  687.}  By  a  te- 
nattisconflultum  paracd  snbseqaaBdj,  a  female,  mha 
gave  drugs  or  poiaon  far  the  purpose  of  prt  duc  i ; 
conception  even  without  any  evil  intent,  wa*  hat- 
ished  {rctfyatn»\  if  the  person  to  wbora  she  ad- 
ministered them  died  in  consequence.  By  aoother 
senatnsconsultum  all  druggists  (piffmemiarn),  who 
administered  poisons  carelessly  **  piirgationis  csBSS," 
weia  liaWa  to  tke  penaltiea  of  this  law.  In  tJie 
titta  af  MudiB  (tkai  af  jUanDder-Semos) 
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crime  wa**  ptiiiislifd  rapllally  in  tbc  case  of  persons 
of  lower  reuk  (AunutorM),  who  were  exoosed  to 
wild  beult»  bat  panom  «f  li'^lwr  nidt  (oWmw) 
were  condenmed  to  tko  dapCfftitM  in  umlain. 

The  wordVencfieiiiniwaaalaoapidiedtopotiofn, 

incantations  &c.  (CIc.  Brui.  CO  ;  Pctmn.  IIO)  ; 
whence  we  fiad  VtH^fiau  and  Fet^fiea  uaed  in  the 
Mm*  of  ■  MrceTCr  and  ■otterwa  k  gencfaL 

VERSACin'M  (rrowV^^.^O.  It  wa«  a  ctistoni 
among  the  earij  Itaiiiui  luuion*,  eqtedallj  among 
the  Sabmet,  hi  tfanea  of  great  danger  and  diitfeaa» 
to  vow  to  tlic  doity  the  sacrifice  of  every  thing  bom 
in  the  next  ^vingi  that  is  between  the  mat  of 
Mai«h  and  the  laat  dajr  of  April,  if  the  eahmity 
under  which  tiji  v  w^rc  labouring  should  Ik*  re- 
moTed.  (FesL.  c  o.  I'er  mtcrum;  iav.  xziL  9,  10, 
xxxiT.  44  ;  Strabu  ▼.  pi  173  ;  Siaeminaii.  ATon.  xiL 

in  ;  S  TV.  (id  A'-n.  vii.  TOfT.)  This  sacrifico  in  the 
early  times  comprehended  both  men  and  domestic 
aaimalo,  and  there  is  Kttfe  doaht  ihnt  in  naBj 
cases  the  vow  waa  really  carried  into  effect.  Bnt 
in  later  times  it  was  thought  cruel  to  sacrifice  so 
tnany  innocent  mfiuBts,  and  accordingly  the  fitflow- 
iiiLf  expedient  was  adopted.  Tlio  children  were 
allowed  to  grow  up,  and  in  the  spring  of  their 
twentieth  or  twenty-iirst  year  they  were  with 
covered  faces  driren  across  the  frontier  of  their 
native  countiy,  whereupon  thev  went  whitherso- 
ever fcrtone  er  the  deity  might  lend  them.  Many 
a  colony  ?  been  founded  }>y  ^'TsonM  driven  out 
in  this  manner ;  and  the  Jdamertines  in  Sicily 
were  the  <l»erendanta  ef  sneh  devoted  peraona. 
(FesU  L  e.  and  «.  «.  Mamertini:  compnrp  Dinnv* 
i  16  ;  Plin.  i/.  M  ilL  18  j  Justin*  xjiiv.  4  ;  Ln. 
nxiii.  44.) 

In  the  two  historical  instanees  in  wliich  the 
Romans  vowed  a  ver  sacrum,  that  is,  after  the 
bnttb  ef  lake  Traaimeniis  and  at  the  dose  of  the 
srcond  l*innc  war,  the  vow  was  confined  to  do- 
mestic animals,  as  was  expressly  stated  in  the  vow. 
(Lfv.  L  a  ;  Phil.  M.  JIAar.  4.)  [L.  aj 

VKRnK'NA.  [Saomina.] 
V£RB£NA'UiUSw  £fx7iALia.] 
VBRNA.  [Snavra,  pp.  lOM,  1040.] 
VERSO  IN  REM  ACTIO.  [SBRVu»,p.l03a] 
VfiikiU'RA.   [FsNua,  p.  527,  a.] 
VERU,VERU'TUIi.  (HA«rA.p^«88,h.] 
V£SPAB»  VESPILLO'NES.    IFvuvb,  p. 
659, «.] 

VESTA'LES,  the  virgin  prieeteaMt  of  Vesta 

who  ministered  in  lior  temple  and  watched  the 
eternal  iire.  Their  exiriteuce  at  Alba  Longu  is 
conneeted  with  the  eailiert  Roonn  traditions,  for 
Silvia  the  mother  of  Romulus  uaa  a  member  of  the 
sisterhood  (Liv.  L  20  ;  Dionys.  L  7t>^  ;  their  ista- 
bliabnent  in  the  city,  in  coouaen  with  almost  all 
other  matt,  mnn-'i  t  il  with  state  religion,  is  ge- 
nerally ascribe  to  N'luoa  (Dionys.  ii.  65  ;  Plut. 
Num.  10),  who  eeleeled  tome  (their  nanea  are 
given  in  P!i:t:irr}:>,  two  from  the  Titienscs  and 
two  from  the  li^inmcs  (Dionys.  iL  67  ;  Ft»tu»,  *.  v. 
Seje  Vestae),  and  two  more  were  subsequently 
added  frem  tlif  I/u  i  r  by  Tarqnir.ins  Priscus  Re- 
cording to  one  authority  ( Plut,  Auriu  I.  c.),  by 
Senrius  TuUioa  according  to  another.  (Dionys.  iii. 
67.)  This  number  of  six  r  -iRnirif^d  unchanged  at 
the  time  when  Plutarch  wrote,  and  the  idea  that 
it  WM  afkerwaida  incwied  to  seven  rests  upon 
very  unsatisfactorv  evidence.  (See  Memoire*  de 
VAandeuus  det  iiucrif4.  voL  iv.  p^  167  {  Ambros. 


Kj'UL  V.  81, «.  Sifmmtuk  and  Ihe  icnMnlcf  ef  JUp* 
sius.) 

They  vme  originally  dbosen  (eaptr»  is  the  tech- 
nical w  Til)  by  the  king  (I,iv.  i.  3.20;  Dionys. 
U.  ce.)  and  daring  the  repuUic  and  empire  by  the 
PontUez  Maximos.  It  waa  necessary  that  the 
maiden  should  not  be  under  six  nor  above  ten 
years  of  age,  perfect  in  all  her  limbs,  in  the  full 
enjo>'ment  df  all  her  sensea,  patrima  et  natrima 
f  rA  i  Ri.Mi],  the  daughter  of  free  and  freebom  pa- 
rents who  had  never  been  in  slavery,  who  followed 
no  diihoneamUe  eeeupation,  and  whoee  home  was 
in  July.  (Oell.  i.  ]'_'.>  Tl  r  lex  PajKa  onl.iined 
that  when  a  vacancy  occurred  the  I'outifex  Maxi- 
mna  ahevld  name  at  his  dlaeredon  twenty  qnalified 
damsels,  one  of  v. bom  vns  publicly  (in  amc'ntne) 
tixed  upon  by  lot,  an  exemption  being  granted  in 
fiivoaref  aneh  aa  had  a  sister  already  a  vestal  and 
of  the  datrphtcrs  of  certain  priests  of  a  hiirh  ch-ws. 
(GelL  L  e.)  The  above  law  appears  to  bare  been 
enacted  in  censeanenee  of  the  nnwillingneaa  of 
fathers  to  resign  aJ]  control  over  a  child,  and  this 
reluctance  was  manifeeted  so  strongly  in  later  times 
that  in  theageef  AngnstnaA'SerfnNMweredeehtfed 

'imfilp.     (Dion  Cass.  Iv.  11;   Suet.  Odar.  HI.) 

1  he  ca«tiii^  (rf'lots  moreover  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  piactned  if  any  respectable  penon  eaaie  Ibr. 
ward  voluntarily  and  offered  a  daughter  who  ful- 
filled the  necessary  conditions.  As  soon  as  the 
election  was  eondttded  the  Pentifex  Maximns  took 
tlicgirl  by  tlie  hand  and  addres*.ed  her  in  a  soh-mii 
form  preserved  by  Aulus  Uellius  from  Fabius  Pictor. 
SAcnRDOTui.YBeTAi.ni.  Qoas.  Sacba.  Facut. 

QPAK.   loi'S.    SlET.    S.4CERDOTXM.  VkSTALBM. 

t  AtKUK.  Pao.  Populo.  Rouano.  QuiaiTlUM. 
Utsi.  Quab.  OvTUfA.  Laas.  Fovit.  Ita.  Tb. 

Am.ata  C atio.  where  the  title  Amata  se^ms 
simply  to  signify  beloved  one,"  and  not  to  refer 
as  Oellhu  rapposes  to  the  name  of  ene  of  the  ori- 
^'inal  Vestals,  at  least  no  such  name  is  to  be  fiund 
in  the  list  of  Plutarch  alluded  to  above.  After 
these  words  wece  pronoonoed  she  was  led  away  t» 
the  atrium  of  Vesti,  and  lived  thenceforward  with- 
in the  sacred  precincts  under  the  special  superin- 
tendence and  control  of  the  pontifieal  coUmci. 
(Dionys.  ii.  67  ;  Liv.  iv.  44,  viii.  15  ;  Plin. 
iv.  1 1  ;  Suet  Ociav.  31  ;  Qell.  i.  12.) 

The  period  of  service  lasted  Ibr  thirty  yeaim, 
During  the  first  ten  the  priestess  wai  engaged  in 
learning  her  mysterious  duties,  being  termed  ditd- 
pula  (Val.  Max.  i.  1.  §  7),  during  ttie  next  ten  in 
performing  them,  during  the  last  ten  in  giving  in- 
structions to  the  novices  (Dionys.  Le.  j  Plut.  L  «, ; 
Senea  de  wit.  beat.  39),  and  so  long  aa  ahe  waa 
thus  employed  she  was  boimd  by  a  solemn  vow  of 
cliibitity.  iiut  after  ^e  time  specified  was  com- 
pleted she  might,  if  she  thought  fit,  throw  off  the 
enibli'TTis  nf  !i<  r  ni]]cr  (Dionys.  /.  c),  uncnnfeemte 
herseit  {ejctiutpinire,  Ciell.  vi,  7),  return  to  the 
world  and  even  enter  inte  the  marriage  state. 
(Plut.  L  c.)  Few  however  nrailid  th  ni*elvis  of 
these  privileges  ;  those  who  did  weru  said  to  have 
lived  neorrow  and  remorse  (as  might  indeed  have 
bi  '^n  rxpertrd  fr nm  the  habits  they  had  formed)  : 
hence  wjch  a  proce<Hlmg  was  considered  ominous, 
and  the  priestesses  for  the  most  part  died  as  they 
had  ]ive<l  in  thft  service  of  the  goddess.  (Tacit, 
.^nfi.  ii.  Kh'  ;  Iiucrip.  quoted  by  (ironov.  <td  Tacit, 
Ann.  iii.  lU.) 

The  senior  sister  was  entitled  Vestalis  .^fujnma, 
or  Vityo  Mtunma  (Ovid.  F<ut.  iv.  639  j  Suet.  JmU 
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bX  liomU.  8  :  Orell.  Intcrii^.  n.  ??3.1.  Ac.  ;  n 
v^tfff (i*«t«ir«,  Diufi  Cam.  lir.  L'4  ;  ^  d^x"!^**S 
txiis.  9K  wmI  w«  find  alao  tb«  cxprrMioiu  IVj^o- 
/rWm  v<ttutu$imam  (Tarit  .4m«.  xi.  S'J)  taA  $m 
Bwutfl»a«.    (S«Tv.  o</  Vtrg.  JLci.  r\ii.  82.) 

Tkrir  cUif  oAot  wm  to  wmtth  br  toma,  iiiglit 
nni!  t^nr,  t^r  prrHast'ti  fir.'  which  biased  upon 
the  ai tar  of  Vrsta  ( ViiiuiMv»qv«  VkktaLKS  IN 
VRM  CtFSTOOir.HTO  lONRM  FUCI  rt  tlLICl  SBMPI- 
TrR%'f%f.  f i/^  /»^/.   il.  fi.  ]?  ;  XTviil.  It  ; 

V  4»i.  Mttx. i.  §  6  ;  £H.'ii!.:c  de  I'ruv.  5),  Us  fituic- 
tioa  briof  c<>n»ideiTd  m  the  mott  fcAifiU  of  all  pro- 
dii;i(-»,  and  eniMi  iu.iliL-  ..f  rxtiiitiion  of  the 
Mote.    (DianvL  II.  t»7  ;   Liv.  xxvt.  1.)     If  auch 

Mktetant  bald]  mA  wm  ctwed  hf  the  carelcai- 

|je«  of  the  printeu  on  d'ltr.  the  wtis  )ktnit[K<i  and 
•coiirgrd  by  the  Poiitift  x  Maxiijiiu,  m  the  diuk. 
and  with  a  iatrr{i(i«od,  and  he  rrkindled  the 

flame  by  the  friclion  cf  ttrn  pT«M  *  of  ^ood  from  a 
/fiix  aritor.  (I>ii>nT«^  I'lut,  ViU.  Max.  ILce. ;  Fea- 
tut,  I.  V.  /fmU.)  VImut  other  ordinary  duties  con- 
•iated  in  prr*<'ntin7  o?T''riii„'i>  t<>  t}i<»  pifli^rt^  at 
ttAted  timra,  aiid  tu  i^inukliti^  aad  (juriluii);  llic 
•hritw  meh  maniof  with  water,  which  acrording 
to  the  iiittilution  of  Numa  waa  to  be  (!r.i»n  from 
the  E^eriao  fount,  although  in  later  imici  it  wa« 
«MUMlfltcd  kvfkl  Utmafioy  any  water  froni  a  lirinfr 
spring  nr  rannhif  ttrvatn,  but  not  iTuh  ns  had 
paMcd  tliroiigh  pi{*f*.  When  uied  for  wcnficial 
piirifiotot  it  «a«  mixed  with  mmrin^  that  ig,  udt 
which  h»d  been  pounded  in  a  mortar,  thrown  into 
an  earthen  jar  and  baked  tu  an  oven.  (Ovid.  FatL 
ill  11  :  Propert  ir.  4. 16  s  Plat  Mm.  13  ;  Fett. 
r.  Murir*.)    Thi'T  aMttted  moreover  at  all  rreat 

Jmblic  holy  ritet,  auch  aa  the  feativala  of  the  Bona 
.>ra  (Dioo  Ciua.  zxxvii.  45)  and  tba  caaMOation 
of  tenipiea  (Tacit,  //irf.  iy.  53),  they  were  invited 
to  prieatly  ban<]ueta  (Macrub.  it.  9  ;  Dion  CaaiL 
xlvii.  \\)  \  and  ire  are  told  that  they  were  prraent 
at  the  iolemn  appeal  to  the  ir>da  made  by  Cicero 
durinfr  th«  conipirucy  of  Catiline.  (Dion  Caaa. 
xxxvii.  35.)  Tlii-r  alao  gnardad  the  aacred  rolics 
which  formed  the  jhtal*  fwfmu  imperii^  the  pledge 
gnmed  by  fate  far  the  permimetiry  of  Uie  Roman 
•wajr,  depnaitvd  ia  the  inmost  adytum  (jnmm  Vet- 
IM,  iM  Fflttniy  9.  p.)  which  no  od«  waa  permitted 
to  tntir  mt*  tke  viifini  and  tlie  chief  pontifez. 
What  thia  obj(<ct  waa  no  one  knew,  anme  auppoaed 
that  it  waa  the  Pailadium,  others  the  Samothncian 
fodi  carriad  by  Dkrdanva  to  Troy  and  tniupnted 
from  thence  to  Italy  by  Aenenx,  but  all  agreed  in 
belieriiig  that  aanelliiiw  of  twlbl  MMttty  waa 
hen  pivarrvad,  aontained,  il  wai  laid,  fat  a  tmoll 
enrthon  jar  closely  aealcd,  while  another  exactly 
einiibr  in  form,  bat  empty,  atood  bj  ita  aide. 
(Dionyiu  i  69,  {L  9S ;  Pint.  QmOL  30 ;  Liv. 
xxvi.  'J7  :  I..iin;.r;a.  Etoffoit.  tf  J  OvId.  M,  Ti 
;  Lucal^  ix.  if'M.) 
We  bare  aaen  above  tbal  aoprane  Importance 
wa*  .Utachod  to  tin-  [.nrity  i  f  tin-  V«'.stn'i,  and  a 
terrible  nuiiabmeul  awaited  ber  who  violated  tba 
-tow  of  rhaatitr.  Aeeordinf  to  the  bv  of  Nama 
fhc  w;is  siini'lv  to  Vv  stom  il  to  death  (Cedrenua, 
I/itL  CootfK  pwU8^  or  f.  259,  ed.  Bekker),  bat  a 
aMia  cfwt  tuvtiive  waa  deviaad  br  Tiuv^iiiiiRia 
IViMiH  (Di'iiiys.  iiL  67  ;  Zon.irrt*.  vii.  8)  and  in- 
flicted from  that  time  forward.  Whra  c«)deainad 
by  tba  aolioge  of  pontificea,  aba  waa  atripped  of  ber 

vittii  ■  ami  (iltuT  U'ldm'*   of  offici-,  was  scoiirjjpd 

(Dioura.  iz.  40),  waa  attired  like  a  ooipae,  placed 
laacbaa  Uttar  Hid  boot  timqgh  Iba  fcna  al- 


t'^ndrd  {ly  her  ufH'pin;;  kiTiirtd,  u;ih  all  tie  e™^ 
luouica  uf  a  ri-al  fm^crai,  to  a  nung  gnaoi  aLsk 
the  Camfas  >,yl.rattm,  j«al  ariAH  tfe*  dtr  aatiL 

c!-'«r  to  thf  CoMine  pate.  Tfifr?  a  ttoMli 
u»<icrgruuiid  had  Imxu  j^revt4»uj!]  v  prcpoird, 
taining  a  couch,  a  lamp,  and  a  table  with  a  ftu 
fo'Ki^  Tht^  r.ii.t:h-s  ^fatimus,  bavir:.:  ]^ftei  u 
LajiJ$  to  hraTi'na,'Hi  uttered  a  accret  pnrec, opesc 
the  litter,  led  forth  the  cnlprit,  aad  plaoat  hm  m 
thf  itffij  of  t!)*"  Iadi!»^r  which  cnrp  acf »**«  rv 
fiubtcrnuicui  ct-Jl,  dclucrcd  her  l-^cx  la  izt  i^z.::jt 
executioner  and  his  aaaiatants,  who  ce<Ml3cte^  in 
down,  dri'w  up  till'  IndJrr,  and  haiitiji  filW 
pit  tt  i;}]  earth  uulii  tite  sturiacc  was  lerel  mat  lb« 
aormondinir  ground,  left  bar  to  periab  drfriail  if 
all  ;h{'  tr  ^iii'r.i  of  n^wrt  TiriaTTy  jia'd  to  t^'?  «~r-? 
uf  ihr  (t*']>.irit-d.  Ill  rvt-rj"  case  the  j»aEa::iM.iLr 
public! V  »oian:rd  to  death  in  tbe  fonua.  tP.^ 
AW  10,  F,iL  .y/,jt.  18,  QmaaL  Rom.  v«L  r_ 
p.  154,  td,  li4:iikt;  ;  Dionya.  iu  57,  iiL  67,  rijo.  f>. 
IX.  40  ;  Lit.  ir,  44,  viiL  15,  xarii-  57  ;  Plia.  fii. 
iv.  1 1  ;  Suet.  /)ri-«,  8  ;  Dion  Ca*5.  liriL  S,  Ixr^ 
It),  ajui  fra^g.  xcL  xcii.  ;  Featus  s.  r.  PtukuAC 
SceUratM  Campma,) 

But  if  tfir  lalKuirs  of  t!i<*  Veatal«   wrr»  Vis*- 
mitting  oiid  the  rules  of  the  order  ngmilj  i:d 
pitilessly  aafwead,  aa  tka  hoooora  Atj  aapaai 
were  such  as  in  a  grrmt  measure  to  c««wj«rt!aif 
their  privation.     They  were  maintained  at  tac 
public  cost  and  from  suma  of  money  and  1m1 
queatbed  from  time  to  time  to  thr  rorr^oaan. 
(Suet.  Oetav.  31,  714.  7b*;  SicuL  Hacc  23,  *1 
Cioea.)    From  tba  BonNnt  af  their  ooasecrxt« 
they  became  as  it  were  tbe  pn^ierty  of  the  ^  v"r# 
alone,   and  were  completely  released   fr-x  a- 
pnrrntal  sway  without  goti^  throujrh  tbe  f  >m  -i 
emameipoHo  or  suffering  any  eopitu  demrmmt».  (Ge:^ 
i.  11.)    They  had  a  right  to  make  a  will,  aad 
give  e>  idiMice  in  a  court  of  jnstioe  without  takb: 
an  oath  (GelL  z.  15),  distinctions  first  cocoeded 
an  Iloratian  law  to  a  certain  Caia  Tamta  ar 
Fufotta, and  afterwards commnnicated  t(r  all  <GalL 
L  12  ;  Gains,  L  l45  ;  compare  Plin.  H.  *V.  zzzii 
11.)    From  the  time  of  the  triuiaTiri  each  aat 
preceded  I'v  a  lictor  when  she  went  abroad  <^D:~4 
Cass,  xlvii.  1 9),  conrals  and  praetors  mskde  wmj  ia 
them,  and  kwvred  their  fiueea  (Sesee.  Chmtrmm. 
ri.  8  ;  compare  IMot  TiL.  Gracek.  15),  even  t*< 
tribunea  of  tbe  |deba  t«apected  their  holy  chacacia 
(Oros,  T.  4  ;  Suet.  7Sk  2  ;  compare  Cic  fnt  (W 
14  ;  VaL  Maz.  r,  4.  $  6),  and  if  any  oik-  raasel 
under  their  littrr  be  waa  pot  ta death. '  (I'IiO-'Ai'ibb. 
10.)    Augiistu!!  granted  16  thaB  all  <ba  d 
matrons  wh<i  hud  borne  three  children  (Dioo  Casa 
Iri.  10  ;  Plut  /.  c),  and  aaigBad  ibcoi  a  laaspiua 
ons  place  m  tba  thaatta  <SMt  €h^m^.  44  ;  T$A 
Ann.  ir.  16),  a  pririlopp  which  they  bad  eojoytd 
before  at  tba  gbdiatohal  abowa.  (Ck.  jsew  Mmrn. 
35.)   Orcat  weipbt  waa  attttckad  ta  ^betr  mMwbs^ 
sion  on  Whnlf  of  thoso  in  danger  and  difficLi'ty,  rf 
which  we  bava  a  rcmarfcabta  aiample  a  tba  ca* 
treattaa  wbicb  tbay  addreaaad  ta  Ma  on  MatfaT 
Julias  Caesar  (Suet  Jvl.  1  ;  conipan.-  Cic.  pn>  Ftmi. 
17  i  8aet.  VML  16,  Dmb  Caas.  Ut.  18  ;  TadL 
Jhm.  m.  99,  ^.  n,  tti^  iS.  81%  aod  IT  «f7 
chanced  to  meet  a  crlntina!  as  he  was  Ifd  to  pon- 
iafaaMfit  they  had  a  right  to  demand  bta  lakaic^ 
pravidad  it  aoitid  ba  provad  Aat  tba  aBaoantar 

accidental.      Wills,  even  those  of  tLe  enipeiwi, 

were  committed  to  their  cham  (Suat.  JmL 
OWar.  1 01 }  TatiL^  L  8),  fgr  arte  aa  n* 
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keeping  they  were  considered  inviolable  (Plut. 
Awkm.  58)  ;  and  in  like  manner  very  solemn 
treaties,  such  ns  that  of  the  triumvirs  with  Soxtus 
Pompcius,  were  placed  iu  their  hands.  (Appiau, 
Bt  C.  T.  73  ;  Dion  Cass.  xWiii.  37  and  46  ;  com- 
pare xlviii.  12.)  That  they  mipht  l)e  honoured  in 
death  as  in  life,  their  ashes  were  interred  within 
the  pomoeriom.    (Senr.  ad  Viiy.  Aa*.  xi.  206.) 

Tbex  were  attired  in  a  stoU  orer  which  was  an 
upper  vestment  made  of  linen  (Val.  Max.  L  1.  §  7  ; 
iJionys.  ii.  68  ;  Plin.  Ep.  ir.  11),  and  in  addition 
to  the  lafnla  and  white  wooUan  Vitta  tkqr  wore 
when  acffificing  a  peenliar  haad'dreM  cdled  $mfi- 
MiMHy  COnnsting  of  a  piece  of  white  cloth  hnrdcrod 
with  purple,  oblong  in  shape,  and  secured  by  • 
clasp.  (Festus,  «.  r.  SitjUmlum.)  In  dm*  md 
gciaml  deportment  they  were  required  to  observe 
the  utmoat  simplicity  and  decorum,  anT  fiuxiful 
ngiMwuiHi  m  the  one  or  tority  b  the  other  being 
always  regarded  with  disgust  and  suspicion.  (Li v. 
IT.  44,  tiiL  15  ;  Plin.  Ep.  ir.  11  ;  Ovid.  Fast.  iv. 
285.)  We  infer  from  a  passage  in  Pliny  (//.  JV. 
xvi.  85)  that  their  hair  was  cut  off,  probably  at  the 
period  of  their  consecration  ;  whether  this  was  re- 
peeted  fimo  tine  to  time  does  not  appear,  but  they 
are  nerer  repfesented  with  flowing  locks.  The 
first  of  the  following  cuts,  copied  from  a  gem 
(MoDtfaaoon,  Ant.  En,  \.  pi.  xxriii^  Suvplem,  u 
pL  zxiii.),  represoits  the  Vestal  Tuocia  who  when 
wro«|;fully  aocosed  appealed  to  the  goddess  to  tin- 
di'.i'-  '  h( T  honour,  and  had  power  given  her  to 
cany  a  sieve  foU  of  water  from  the  'fiber  to  the 
(VaL  Mai.  viiL  1.  §  5  ;  PUn.  A  jsr. 
21.}    Tilt  Am  af  tba  upper  gMamit  b 


Imn  well  teen.  The  aeeond  is  ftem  a  dsMfiot  ef 

the  Gens  Clodia,  rrprcsontiiti;  upon  the  reverse  a 
fiBmale  priestess  with  a  simpuvium  in  her  hand, 
and  beviaf  the  legend  vasTALit ;  on  the  ob- 
verse is  a  head  of  Flora  with  the  words  c. 
CLOoivs  c  r.  Two  Vestals  belonging  to  this 
gens  were  celebrated  in  the  Koman  Annals.  (See 
Uvid.  Fad.  iv.  279  ;  Suet  Tib.  2  ;  Aumistin.  <ir 
Viv.  Dei,  X.  16  ;  Herodian.  L  11.)  [TRirsirHLs, 
pt  ll€5i»  a.]  The  coin  seems  to  have  he<-n  strudt  to 
commemorate  the  splendour  nf  the  Floralia  as  ex- 
hibited during  the  ifainous  acdileship  of  C  Clodius 
Pulcher  &  c.  99.  (Cic.  <U  QfULl^t**  VmrAr. 
2  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  zzzT.  4.) 

(Lipaiiu,  d»  FmIb  r<miMi$  Sl/niagma,  and 
JletyiiH        tha  tranUptT  Vm  dta.  Oaa- 
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sical  Journal,  vol.  xv.  123,  vol.  xvi.  821,**  hare 
collected  most  of  the  authorities  on  this  subject  j 
Guttling,  CMmUs  dsr  Jiimitek,  ffruaftusi/hiiMiy, 
p.  189.)  (W.R.] 

VESTI  BULUlf.  [DoMti%p.427,aiJANVj, 

627,  b.] 

VESTICEPS.  [lMrtmB«,631,a.] 

VETERA'NUS.    [Exkkcitus,  p.  499.  b.] 
VEXILLA'UII.  [ExsBciTua,  p.  607,  b.} 
VKXlLLUlf.  [BjiiMtTVfl,p.ft07,bt8ieKA 

MllITARIA.] 

VIAK.  Three  words  are  employed  by  the  Ito- 
man  jnritlt  to  denote  a  fsad,  or  a  ri^ht  of  road^ 
//er.  Actus,  Via.  The  difTerent  meanings  of  these 
three  words  are  given  under  Ssrvitutxs,  p.  1032. 

We  next  find  Vitu  divided  into  jirivutac.  or 
agtnriae  tin^  pMicae^  the  former  being  tboM  tho 
use  of  which  was  free  while  the  soil  itself  remained 
{Hivata  pnperty,  the  hUter  those  of  which  the  use, 
the  management,  and  the  soil  were  alike  vested  in 
the  state.  Vim  Viemaln  (qma»  ns  vieU  tmmt  vd 
quae  m  vmss  dmamt)^  being  cowitry  cross-roads 
mening  in  the  great  Uaett  or  at  all  erentt  net 
lenung  to  any  important  tendaas.  might  be  either 
ftMiea*  or  pritxttae  according  ad  the-y  were  formed 
and  maintained  at  the  cost  of  the  state  or  by  the 
caolrihatiens  of  priv^  MMdndt.  (Dig.  4S.  tit 
8L  a  2.  §  21, 22  ;  tit.  7.  s.  8  ;  Sicul.  Fhrr.  dc  Cum!. 
Agr.  p.  9,  ed.  Goes.)  The  Viae  puUtcae  of  the 
higheet  date  won  ditlingdshed  by  the  epithets 
milUarfx,  eonsularea,  praeloriae^  answering  to  the 
terms  Hot  fiaatKiKoi  among  the  Greeks  and  kiaff^$ 
highway  among  ourselves. 

That  public  roods  of  some  kind  must  have 
existed  from  the  very  foundation  of  the  city  is 
manifest,  but  as  very  little  friendly  intercourse  ex- 
isted with  the  neighbouring  states  for  any  length 
of  time  without  interruption,  they  would  in  all 
probability  not  extend  b^ond  the  narrow  limits  of 
the  Bonan  temteiy,  and  weoU  be  mere  muddy 
tadct  need  by  Uie  peasants  In  their  journeys  to 
and  firom  market  It  was  not  until  the  (leriod  of 
the  long  protncted  Sanmite  wan  that  the  neces- 
uty  wat  ttrsngly  ftit  ef  seuuiag  an  easy,  regular, 
and  safe  communication  between  tho  city  and  the 
legions,  and  then  for  the  first  time  we  hear  of  those 
wnent  pared  roads,  wkaA,  It  after  ages,  keeping 
pace  with  the  progress  of  the  Koman  nrtiis,  con- 
nected Rome  with  her  most  distant  provinces,  con- 
stituting not  only  the  most  nsehl,  bat  the  most 
lasting  of  all  her  works.  (Strabo,  v.  p.  235.)  The 
excellence  of  the  principles  upon  which  they  were 
constructed  is  sniicif  tiy  attested  by  their  extra- 
I  ordinary-  durability,  many  specimens  being  fojiid 
in  the  countr)-  around  Rome  which  have  been  used 
withanft  being  repaired  for  more  than  a  thantBnd 
years,  and  are  sttU  in  a  high  state  of  presemttidi. 

The  Romans  are  said  to  have  adopted  their  fini 
ideas  upon  this  subject  fmra  the  Carthaginians 
(Uidet;  sr.  16.  §  6),  and  it  is  extnnsiy  prthaUa 
thift  the  ittter  people  may,  ftm  iMt  mmamM 
activist  ai|d  the  nndy  natntt  «f  ttak  itii»  Jmm 
4  o  4 
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Wt-n  cotniwQtyJ  Ui  tuni  their  Att«'nt:f>n  to  xhr  hett 
neaiu  of  iiKilittlinf  the  ooovcjrBDce  of  inerciuui- 
dia*  to  4MRMnt  pwto  of  iMr  terriuirjr.  Il 
II. .t  inia^- 11.  i,  howcTer,  that  the  Ronuuii  ein- 
ptggre«l  (ran  Um  hm  lb*  clabormie  pracM  wluch 
Wtuvftboat  to^Mcrib*.  Tlw  iral  flip  «mM  be 
§nm  Ih  '  "  r^rrij'i  fl»  c  *^  lii-  ll.  »•  2),  the 
tmn  tnck  worn  by  the  lect  of  mco  and  bcnsu 
•■4  dM  wWtbof  wafCRoaaaeraMtlMiflMiit  to  Um 
Fifi  f.',' invi/ f.  n  hrrr  th<-  iurfsfP  «TU  hardened  hx 
ftovd  i  and  cvon  aflcf  pnrooicfit  «nu  intrndooed 
Hw  Uodto  MM  MlgliHjr  I*  Itov*  nM«4  MN^jr 
en  a  M  of  Hnall  atoMib  (Ut.  xlL  27;  iiBfiiii 
Lit.  X.  23.  47.) 

Livy  bM  imM  (Is.  M>  «biit  lha  enMnbip 
of  A I  [.i  n  r.t-.  i;n  (  R  r.  SIlM  waa  wdiwd  eeJe- 

«»tor 
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pii-f(^  TtriniT  tmAnor  than  in  tlw 
witii  lime  and  ux  indiea  thick.  U 

hardrtt  itone  asaaflr.  at  l<-a*t  rn  tb*  ^-r- 

of  Roaie,  faaadtic  lara,  imguimr  ux  iaca 
■ad  jeintod  with  the  giaatofll  ■iaelj  4< 
arle  fiUr^  TibuU.  L  7.  60>  »o  u  t-^  xTi^et^^m- 
tipctlj  pren  MiHace,  ae  iree  tracn  « 
buitiee  as  if  the  whele  bai  baaa  aw  ariU 
Bin!  jin-»t-tU!!nr  mnch  the  sam-'  exX^rami  assnosi. 
aj  t))e  niuct  carrfuilj  built  poiv|;acai  vaiH  c  Jt 
old  PeUufrian  towniu    Tbe  gva^ml  aiput  wi  ir 
utidMTitond  fTT>Tn  the  ctit  below  of  s 

of  the  •trcet  at  the  mtnuice  of  Pooqwu.  i  liEuo. 
£«•  JMm  4lt  AiiVi^  e«L  L  fL  nxwfi.) 


bral«d  in  alter  fe»  itvm  bu  barinf  HamI 
iato  tbe  city  aad  yaiad  •  teed  («e«l 

O'lH-im  in  nr^  in  pfrdmxitX  tbe  irnowwd 
ApfiOy  which  extended  in  tbe  firat  instance  from 
Heine  to  Capwa,  afcbonb  ve  can  aoutely  sappose 
tbat  it  was  carrii-d  nn  sTr»i  n  di«tanc«  in  a  sinfflo 
lustnun.  (Nirbubr,  Hom^lrfMsk,  Hi.  p.  956.)  We 
andoabtodly  bear  loof  beface  this  period  of  tbe 
I'm  Ijrtiina  (I^iv.  ii.  .HO,  the  I  n  (hfhtma  {XAr.  ii. 
1 1,  iiu  ^  T.  4i>),  and  tbe  I'm  .Vi/fioa  (Liv.  rii.  9), 
Act  bat  evaa  tf  wa  allear  that  Livy  doM  not  em- 
th(  (»f  nnmri  hr  a  •ort  nf  prnlrpsii,  in  orrler  to 
iiidirate  cooveiiientijr  a  partKular  direction  (and 
Ibat  be  diaa  Wfmk  by  anticipatieA  wbM  ba  lafaa 
to  milMtonm  in  »f>Tne  of  thi*  nbnvr  pn«(wi?.  -«  i«  n-r- 
tain),  ret  we  hare  no  proof  whatever  that  ihcj- 
arwe  laid  down  aooivding  to  ^  Mtbod  after^ 
wards  adopted  vilb  ai  ■wib  WHMKkt  (Gaa^avs 

Liv.  viL  39.) 

Vilnivius  enters  into  no  dalds  with  regard  to 
taad-nuikin^'.  I'Ut  In-  iiiv<  !»  mn»t  TTiinut»»  i!in*ctiant 
Ar  pavements,  and  the  tnt^'iin  uts  ot  auciejit  pave- 
aento  aliU  eiirtinf  and  aiu  werinir  to  bis  description 
r"rn-«j"in<l  PT;irt!v  w  ith  the  r<'!nain«  of  the  mili- 
tary rtiiid*,  that  wc  c;uiiiot  duubt  that  tlie  processes 
fiilfowed  in  each  case  were  identical,  and  thtu 
Vitrarios  (vii.  1),  combined  with  the  poem  nf 
Statins  {Silv.  ir.  S),  on  tbe  Via  l>omitiami^  will 
■apply  all  the  technical  tonna. 

In  the  fir»t  place,  two  shallow  trenches  {smlci) 
were  dug  parallel  to  each  other,  mariting  the  breadth 
■f  Uie  pri>posed  road  ;  this  in  tbe  giaat  Unes,  >nch 
as  the  Vin  Appia,  the  Via  Flamtnia,  the  Via 
Valeria,  dtc,  is  foiind  to  have  been  from  13  to  15 
liMt,  tba  Vbk  TtecoUna  is  1 1,  while  those  of  lets 
importance,  from  not  being  great  tborooghfitfcs, 
■ecb  as  the  Via  which  leads  up  to  tbe  temple  of 
Jupiter  Latialis,  on  tbe  summit  of  the  Alban 
Moont,  and  which  is  to  this  day  singularly  per- 
lect,  seem  to  bare  been  exactly  8  feet  wide.  The 
Idoee  earth  between  tbe  Svlci  was  then  removed, 
and  the  ezcaTaiioD  continued  until  a  solid  founda- 
tion (lyreiMMa)  was  reached,  upon  which  tbe  ma- 
terials  of  tbe  road  might  firmly  rest ;  if  this  could 
not  be  attained,  in  consequenoe  of  tbe  swampy 
nature  of  the  gniond  or  firomaay  peenliarity  in  the 
•eii,  ■  basis  was  fenned  artificially  by  driving  pi*es 
(IttlmeaHomibmt).  AboTe  the  yw— law  were  four  dis- 
tinct stiata.  Tbe  lowest  eovrse  was  tbe  sMaateN, 
consisting  of  stones  not  smallfr  than  tbe  hand  ooald 
jartgtasp;  «boTe  the  stotumen  was  the  rarfas,  anass 
af  broken  stanes  ccoisntod  with  Hato,  ^wikat  laaaoiw 
call  rtt/JJe-tcork,)  rammed  down  lianl  and  nine 
inehes  thick  ;  abota  the  nidaa  aune  the  mmdeiu, 
«f  frmiaHi  «f  bikto  mi  pottery,  the 


The  centre  of  the  way  was  a  little  e1e\at^«^  «8 
as  to  permit  the  water  to  run  off  easily,  an.i  fcrt.* 
the  terns  agper  viae  (Isidofc  Mr.  16.  §  7  ;  A'n.T:ii\ 
Marcellin.  xix.  16  ;  compare  Virg.  Arm.  v.  27^1; 
and  mmoiiiiii  dormm  (Stat  L  c),  altboiwh  bock 
may  be  applied  to  tbe  whole  snr^ee  of  tte|Bri> 
mentunu    OecMionally,  at  least  in  cities,  rwtaa- 
guhir  slabs  of  softer  stone  were  employed  instcsii 
of  the  irregular  polygooa  of  silex,  as  we  perccift 
to  have  been  the  case  in  the  fomm  of  Tnjxa. 
which  was  paved  with  travertino,  and  in  part  ti 
the  great  furum  under  the  eofanni  aC  Phaca%  aai 
hence  the  distinctieo  between  the  phraser  giher 
wterntn  and  soeo  qmadnUo  ttmure.    <Lir.  x.  2\ 
xli.  27.)    It  most  be  observed,  that  while  on  the 
one  hand  fcooarse  was  had  to  piling,  when  3  loiid 
foundation  could  not  otherwise  be  obuineu,  so,  m 
the  other  band,  when  the  road  was  carried  over 
rock,  the  stttmnen  and  tbe  ntdus  wtit  dispeased 
with  altofffether,  and  the  nucleus  was  spread  »- 
mediately  on  the  stony  snrface  previously  sraoothsd 
to  receive  it.    This  is  seen  to  have  lieen  th'> 
we  are  infenned  by  local  antiqiBrics,  on  the  Va 
Api>ia,  bebw  Albaaa,  wbaia  il  vaacit  thnafha 
mass  of  Tokanic  nepenaa 

Nor  was  this  au.  Regular  ibot-pathi  (A/oipoN^ 
Liv.  xli.  27,  er^pwfiiaef,  Fetron.  9  ;  Onlli,  Imtcrif^ 
n.  3644  i  Msi&onss,  Sut.  Siho,  ir.  3.  47)  v-ne 
laised  opon  each  side  and  strewed  withgnreL,  the 
difTt  rcnt  [larts  were  strengthened  and  iKMimi  t<v 
ffctber  with  pompU  or  stone  wedges  (Stat  /.  c), 
and  ttone  blocks  waa  wt  up  at  modetUeiBtemit 
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on  tlx*  side  of  tlie  foot  jvitha,  in  ordor  that  trivt-l- 
len  on  koneback  might  be  aiAe  to  mount  without 
tile  aid  of  «D  irMkWt  to  bobt  than  up.  (Pint 
C  (7mceh.  7.)  [Stratowbs.] 

Finally,  C.  Gnicchu«  (Plut.  i!.  c)  erected  inile- 
•tMM*  aMQf  thft  whot«  extent  of  the  great  high- 
way ss  rn.'irkliig:  ths  distances  from  Rome,  which 
appear  to  have  beea  counted  £rom  the  gate  at 
whieh  each  road  iHoed  fanh.  The  passiu^  of 
Plutarch,  however,  mux  onlr  mean  that  Gnicchiis 
erected  roilestonet  on  the  roads  which  he  made 
«r  nppiiiMl ;  for  it  b  pfotaible  that  milettones 
fxisl.  d  much  earlier.    [Mir.LtARa.]  Augustni, 
when  appointed  inapectur  of  the  riae  around  the 
city,  efeeted  m  the  fbnun  a  gilded  cohmn  (x^troSc 
ulKiov XP^°^'^  Jtice*',  mtUiarium  auream,  Dion 
Cass.  Uv.  «  ;  Plin.  //.  M  iii.  6  ;  Suet  (fiJt.  (.  ; 
Tadt.  HSit  L  27)«  on  which  wete  iiiflcriix>d  the 
distances  of  the  principal  points  to  which  the 
viae  conducted.    Sotne  have  imagined,  (rom  a 
psMBge  in  Plutarch  (Ga/h.  24),  that  IIm  dtttanccn 
were  calL-nlated  fMtn  thi"  rnil'inrinm  niirptim,  1»ut 
this  seems  to  be  disproved  both  by  me  fuct  thai 
the  foada  wenall  divided  into  miles  by  C.  Oraoebot 
ncarlj  two  centuries  before,  and  also  by  the  posi- 
tion of  varioiU  ancient  inilestefnes  discovered  in 
modem  times.    (See  Holsten.  rf«  Milliario  Attreo 
in  Omev.  T^fs.  Aniiq.  Rom.  vol.  iv.  and  ifabiretti 
d«  Aqiiis  et  AtptofdmUis^  DL%s.  iii.  n.  25.) 

It  is  certiun  that  during  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
republic  the  construction  and  general  BUperin- 
tendence  of  the  roads  without,  and  the  sUcets 
witfam,  tka  otjr*  were  coninitted  like  aD  other 
important  works  to  the  censors.    This  is  proved 
by  the  law  quoted  in  Cicero  {de  Lrtj.  iiL  3),  juid  by 
variiNii  passages  in  which  these  magistrates  arc 
reprcscntod  as  liaving  first  formed  and  given  their 
names  to  great  lineo,  such  as  the  Via  Appia  and 
tha  Via  F1aipinia»  or  as  having  executed  iniix)rtniit 
improvpTnfTits  wiid  rejMiirs.    (f<iv.  ix.  29, 43,  i^/M^. 
20,  xxu.  1  i,  xii.  27  ;  Aurel.  Vict  <U  Viris  Uluei. 
e.  72  ;  Lips.  A«ara  ad  Taa»Ann.  iiu  31.)  These 
duties,  when  no  censors  were  in  office,  devolved 
npon  the  consubf  and  in  their  absence  on  the 
PiaMer  Urbanos,  tlie  Aediles,  or  such  p^WMis  as 
the  senate  thought  fit  to  appoint    (Li v.  xxxix. 
2  ;  Cic.  e.  Verr.  i  48,  50,  59.)    But  during  the 
la9t  century  of  the  commonwealth  the  administra- 
tion of  the  roads,  as  well  as  of  every  other  depart- 
ment of  public  business,  affiorded  the  tribunes  a 
pretext  for  popular  agitation.     C.  Onicchus,  in 
what  capacity  we  know  not,  is  said  to  have  ex- 
erted himself  in  making  great  impramneats,  both 
from  a  conviction  of  their  utility  and  with  a  view 
to  the  acquirementof  populariQr  (PluU  CG^veoik,?^, 
and  Curio,  when  tribune,  intlMaccd  a  Ltm  Ftona 
for  the  construction  and  restoration  of  many  roods 
and  the  appointment  of  himself  to  the  oihce  of  in- 
tpeetor  (m«rrd-n}»)  for  five  years.  (Appim.  B.  C. 
ii.  26  ;  Cic  ad  Fam.  viii.  6.)    We  loam  from 
Cioero  (od  Att.  L  1 X  that  TbenniUk  in  the  year 
B.C.95,  mt  CWnfiM>  of  tlw  Fhuninna  Way,  and 
from  Plut-irch  (Cuef        ih  ,t  Julius  Caesar  held 
the  game  oihce  (^wifMAirr^y)  with  regard  to  the 
Appian  Way,  and  laid  out  great  sams  of  hk  own 
money  upon  it,  but  by  whom  these  appointments 
were  conferred  we  ciinuot  telL    Uuhng  the  first 
jem  of  Augustus,  Agrippa,  being  aedile,  repaired 
all  roads  at  bis  own  proper  cipen.s*'  ;  subsrqiiently 
the  emperor,  finding  that  the  ruadii  had  iallen  bto 
dincpiir  thnngh  neglect,  Uxdc  upon  hiaMlf  tb« 


restoration  of  the  Via  Fl:miiiila  a,i  far  as  Ariminiiin, 
and  distributed  the  rest  among  the  most  distin- 
gniahad  men  in  the  ilata  (MSMs^iAafiftw  vtru),  to 
be  pared  out  of  the  i;  -y  obtained  from  sjxiils 
(ear  mamubiaii  prcuma  Uemiendaa^  Suet  Odav,  30  j 
Dion  Cass.  liii.  22).  In  Ae  reign  of  Cbuidtai  we 
find  that  this  charge  had  fallen  up*m  the  cuiaestoni, 
and  that  they  were  relieved  of  it  by  him,  although 
some  give  a  different  interpretatiBn  to  tiie  wwda, 
(Suet  Claad.  24.)  Generally  speaking,  however, 
under  the  empire,  the  post  of  inspector-in-chief 
(curciiorX'— and  eadi  great  line  appcan  to  liaTe 
had  a  separate  officer  with  this  Rppcllation, —  was 
considered  a  high  dignity  (Plin.  Ep.  v.  15),  inso- 
nneh  that  th«  title  was  freqaendy  aamimed  by  the 
emperors  themselve'',  n-n^  n  great  number  of  in 
scriptions  are  extant,  bearmg  the  names  of  upwards 
of  twenty  princes  from  AuguMai  to  CSonataatnie, 
commemorating  their  exertions  in  making  and 
maintaining  public  ways.  (Oruler,  Corp.  Jtucrip. 
cxlix.  .....  diit) 

These  enmturef  Wfre  nt  first,  it  would  appear, 
appoint4Mi  upon  epecml  occasions,  and  at  nil  times 
must  have  been  regarded  aii  honorary  functimhiriea 
rather  than  pKictieoI  men  of  business.  Rut  from 
the  bf^nniugof  the  sixth  century-  uf  the  city  there 
ezieted  legular  commissioners,  whose  sole  duty 
appears  to  bi'en  the  care  of  the  ways,  four 

{(jualimrvin  riantia)  supwiiilending  the  streets 
within  the  walls, and  two  the  roads  without.  (Dig. 
1 .  tit  2.  B.  2.  §  30.  compared  with  Dion  C^ass.  liv. 
■Jli.)  When  Augustus  remodelled  the  inferior  ma- 
gistracies he  included  the  former  in  the  vigintivirate, 
and  abolished  the  latter  ;  but  when  he  undertook 
the  care  of  the  Tioe  aronnd  the  city,  he  appuiutcd 
under  himself  two  road-wiaken  {mmmou^^  Dion 
Ca.ss.  Hv.  8),  persons  of  praetorian  rank,  to  whom 
he  as<iigned  two  lictors.  These  were  probably  in- 
cluded in  the  number  of  the  new  superintendents 
of  public  works  instituted  T»y  him  (Suet  Odav.  r?7), 
and  would  continue  from  tliut  time  forward  to  dis- 
charge their  duties,  subject  to  the  raperviiioai  and 
control  of  the  curnturcs  or  insjiertora-general. 

Even  the  contractors  employed  (manctyie*.  Tacit 
Ann.  ii.  31)  were  proud  to  associate  their  names 
with  these  vast  undertakings,  and  on  inserijition  hiw 
been  preserved  (Orcll.  Inscrip.  n.  3221)  in  w  hich 
a  wife,  in  pajing  the  last  tribute  to  her  husband, 
inscribes  npon  his  tomb  Mancipi  Viak  At-riAR. 
The  funds  required  were  of  course  derived,  under 
ordiiMuy  circumstances,  from  the  public  tfcanuy 
(Dion  Cass.  liii.  22  ;  Sicul.  Flacc.  de  cond.  n/rr.  p. 
9,  ed.  Goes.),  but  individuals  also  were  not  un  fre- 
quently fi^und  willing  to  devote  their  own  private 
means  to  theae  great  national  enterprises.  This,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  was  the  case  with  Caesar  and 
Agrippa,  and  we  learn  from  inscriptions  that  the 
example  was  imitated  by  many  others  of  lets  note. 
{•.g.  Qruter,  clxi.  n.  1  and  2.)  The  Viae  Vieinalet 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  rural  authorities  {magistri 
pammm\  and  seem  to  have  been  ma'mtained  by 
I  ToTnntary  oontrilNition  or  assessment,  like  our 
parish  roads  (Sicul.  Place,  p.  9),  while  the  streets 
within  the  city  were  kept  in  repair  by  the  inhabit* 
ants,  each  person  being  answerable  for  the  portion 
opposite  to  his  own  hotise.  (Dig.  43.  tit  10.  i.  8.) 

Our  limits  pceefaiule  us  from  entering  upon  aa 
large  a  subject  a*  the  history  of  the  numerous  raili* 
tnry  roads  which  intersect -d  the  Roman  dominions. 
We  shall  content  ourselves  with  simply  mentioniiw 
thow.wliidi  iamel  Ikon  Rraic,  together  with  theit 
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tnnst  imporlaiit  Immhr*  within  the  bounds  of 
u  uuin^  at  iLitf  mme  time  tb«  principal  towns 
through  which  thuf  Jtmed^  so  as  to  conrej  a  gene- 
ral idea  of  their  course.  For  ail  the  details  and 
controversies  connected  with  their  origin,  gradual 
•xtensions,  and  changes,  the  rarioos  stations  upon 
each,  the  distances,  and  similar  topics,  we  mut 
refer  to  the  treatises  enumerated  at  the  dose  of 
tUs  article,  and  to  the  researches  of  the  locti  anti- 
quaries, the  most  important  of  «-hom,  in  m  fiv  as 
the  suuthfm  districts  are  concerned,  is  Rmhuimu« 

Ih>)tiniiiiig  our  circait  «f  the  walls  at  tha  Potta 
Capetin,  the  first  in  ord«',  «i  is  dignity,  is, 

I.  The  Via  Appia,  the  Gnat  Homtk  Hood.  It 
\k  I  iinenced,  as  we  have  already  stated,  by 
Ai>(>iu«  Claudius  Caeats»  when  censor,  and  has 
nlu  ays  been  the  most  eriebmted  of  the  Roman 
Ways.  It  was  the  first  ever  laid  down  upon  a 
g^and  seak  aad  vpoa  sciantific  principleni  the  na- 
tunU  obatadsa  wkidi  it  waa  Meeasary  to  ovenome 
Were  of  the  most  formidable  nature,  and  when  eom> 
pl««ed  it  wall  dwcmd  tim  title  of  Qmw  y  JMs 
(f^te  Bm.aa^  iL  t,  12).   W«  kmw 

tiiHt  it  was  in  perfect  repair  when  Priic>ipiu<  wrou- 
ilkii,  G9tk  k  i4)»  iaag  after  the  derasttUii^  in- 
rai4a  of  tk«  ■otthem  Mrtarians  j  and  9\m  to  tVit 
day  the  cuttinut  thrmiv'h  hiiU  and  nwsses  of  »*)Ii>l 
Nok,  tlM  iliiag  lip  of  ImUowi^  t^  bndgfing  of  ra- 
<iiiM,  tlw  wthotrartiawi  la  Iommi  IIm  rapidity  of 
steep  d<  tceiiU.  and  the  ciiibankmeiiti  over  iwaiiips, 
dciMAotfato  tbo  vMt  mcM  and  tko  prod^fflis  la 
bow  Iktt  anal  Itfktt  h»m  Itvi^od  on  ili  oonolrao 


tion.    It  fmni  the  Pvtia  ru/wmu,  and  |>aA»- 


find  ('umUhuih,  l<  niiiiial«"il  al  Qifiun^  but  was  evcn- 
tuallj  exteadad  throi^h  Caiatia  and  OKmHmm  to 
gnaiiaihiw,  ami  iaoUy  fnm  tluDee  tlmifh  roa»> 

tia,  TutctituiH,  Bi>4  f  Vi'u,  to  Ilntmitisium, 

The  ramiftcatiapi  of  the  Via  Af|^  mogt  woctigr 


(I.)  The  Via  Sbtixa,  which  coiiiKctid  it  with 
Setia.  OrigiaaUjr  it  would  appear  that  the  Via 
Arpia  pasiod  tWNmli  VtKtim  ami  6Mio»  avoiding 
the  inar>]ifs  altogiiht-r,  .md  liTiv filers,  to  escape 
this  circmt,  embarked  upon  the  canal,  vhidi  in  the 
AKft  of  HofMO  tWTwood  •  ponan  of  tlio  owamps. 

(2.)  T}u-  Via  Dojuitiana  »tn»tk  otTa;  >  -  !</**ii, 
and  kecpwg  doio  to  the  shoxo  passed  tUroufh 
ZdbMNHHf  CmmM)  AAoKi  NmftMtt  ttwIooMMi, 

UfJnnti,  I^ompeii,  and  Stiihiae  to  Surirftlnm,  mak- 
ing the  conpleto  circuit  of  the  bay  of  Naples. 
<&)  Tbo  Via  Cam  r ana  or  Consulams 

Cufma  to  f^umae  sending  oflF  n  Lranch  to 
and  another  ihroogh  AteUa  to  A'«a/<o/(s. 

( 1.)  Tho  Via  A(iL-ii.i.iA  began  at  Cb|MW and  ran 

Bnutli  tlin-iigli  A'V'i  and  Xtutria  tu  Siilmtirrt^  from 
tlietice,  afUif  sending  olf  a  btancb  to  I'atstum^  it 
took  a  wide  twoap  Ltland  ibraigh  Kbmri  and  the 
region  of  tho  Moas  Af^-tmus  up  the  valley  of  the 
I'anufffrs  U  tlMn  struciw  south  through  the  very 
heoit  of  Lummia  and  ^i-affiaoi,oaii  passing  AVra- 
fr  Ir  ramnia  and  Cosentia,  rt-wwrs^  \  •  tlie  sea 
at  r«^,  uiid  thenco  through  ^l/£<//^iu  to  JihtyiutH, 
Thu  RMKi  sent  otf  a  branch  Bear  tlM  sources  of  the 
Titnnper^  wliieh  ran  Aavm  to  the  wti  at  likmda  on 
tlie  LciMn  .'^(iiui  niul  then  continued  along  the  whole 
line  of  ill  ]>ruttiai)  coA»t  through  iCMOMtdTMba 
to  Jlifit),  where  it  joined  ihr  ir.ain  fXom. 

(5.)  The  Via  Kgnatia  began  al  JieaeveiUum^ 

tnnk— ctfuhiimfctUaoMWyof  thoHkpmio 
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E^motmticum,  entered  Apulia  at  AecoA,  and 
through  Htrdomioy  Canmnmm^  and  Rmlfi,  Mtcl 
tb«  Adriatic  at  Borium  and  fallowed  the  ooast 
through  Egmaiia  to  Brumduhmm.    This  was  the 
route  followed  by  Hoooe.    It  is  doobt&l  whet^ 
it  bore  tho  UMM         akov*  »  tk«  ns^J  fat 
its  course. 

(&)  The  Via  Trajana  began  at  Vmrnmrn  mi 
ran  in  nearly  a  straight  liiie  across  Lncania  to 
Uitradm  on  the  tSiaas  TaraUimu^  theooe  foUowuu 
south  wwds  the  line  of  the  east  ooast  it  passed 
through  TTtmrii^  CVvto,  and  ScyUacimmky  and  com- 
pleted tho  circuit  <^  Brwitmm  Iqr  ■■tin;  tke  fla 
JquiBia  at  Ritpim, 

(7.)  A  Via  Mimucla  is  nientioncd  by  Cj«ao 
(ad  AtL  ix.  6),  and  a  ViA  KUKJUA  by 
(£>ul  L  IS.  30),  both  of  which  aeeoi  to 
passed  through  Sajunium  from  north  to  south,  con- 
Mctiqg  tho  Valoritn  and  AqaiUiBa  and  cntUi^  the 
Appkn  ud  Latin  way*.  ThdreoaaM  io  wdtMwa. 
S>nie  Utlieve  them  to  be  one  and  the  same. 

Retuminf  to  Kotoo^  wo  6ad  aMny  frana  tho 
porta  Capena,  or  a  gale  b  in  hHnodiato  vionhy 

II.  The  VtA  Latin  A,  another  great  line  If^irg 
to  Oooavontum,  but  ke«piii§  a  oonno  farther  inkad 
than  tho  Vk  Appia.   Soon  aftor  lonvinf  tho 
it  >ent  off  a  short  hnineh  (Via  Tcact'LANA)  to 

rWaw,  and  pr'-g  thrvugb  GMMfNitaos  At 
aiun,  /liroBiMinni,  JPhwwu,  f'ryoffns, 
A'juinum^  Ciisinum^  Vem^rum^  Tcammm^  Allt^m^ 
and  TeUttHf  joined  the  Vim  Apfim  at , 

A  cnM»«ani  cnlM  tho  Via  HADatAiiA,  i 
rn>m  Afiniumitf  through  Su*'^*u  Autuncxt  to  7V*- 
ooaitocted  tbo  Km  Afpia  wuh  iho  I  so 


III.  From  the  Porta  EmjuiUna  i»6ued  xhn  VlA 

Labicaiia«  which  passing  Labicua  fiell  into  tho 
1^  £n«Ma  at  tho  Maikantf  ilMhai  SOnulea  fioa 

Rome. 

IV.  The  Via  PaASMaariNA,  originallj  tho  Via 
OaMHa,  iMHod  fioB  tho  Hune  gate  witt  tho  far- 
mer. Passing  through  Giihn  and  Praem«^  iK 
joinod  the  Via  Lmtimm  just  below  Anagmm, 

V.  Paoraif  ovor  tho  Vu  CttLLATiMA  aaof  lildo 
importance,  we  find  the  Via  Tibirti.va,  which 
issued  £rom  the  Porta  I'Utmtima^  and  ptnmrdii^ 
N.  S.  «a  Tttnr,  a  dktaneo  of  ahoni  M  odloi,  «aa 
ointinoed  from  thence,  ir,  \Sc  same  direction.  ui;d.  r 
tho  lUHM  of  the  Via  VAi.aRiA,and  tiavecaiiig  the 
ooanlry  of  tho  Sahinoo  paoMd  tb«^  C^«o£  m4 

Crrf_,uu-}i  \.(t  Atemum  in  : be  Adriatic,  tLoixe  10 
AdrtUy  snd  to  aloQg  the  coast  to  Catbitm  Tnmm- 
tfo— ,  whm  it  fall  into  tho  Pit  Baimrim. 

A  branch  of  the  Viok  F'.  '  i  i  ! -d  to  SMu./u^m, 
and  wtts  called  Via  SuaiAckNttis.  Another  branch 
extended  from  Adriu  alonf  tho  oaait  oonthwaidi 
throUi^h  the  coimtrj*  of  FreiiUvni  to  Larinum,  luring 
called,  as  some  purpose.  Via  Fakntaka  Appli-a. 

VL  Tho  Via  Nombntaiia,  aanentif^  Ficoir 
KBNsrs,  ran  from  the  por/a  OJUna,  cro>s!ko<5  the 
Amo  to  A'aiitmaiiw,  and  a  little  beyond  Mi  into 
the  Via  Solaria  at  Ertimm. 

VII.  The  Via  S.\tARiA,  al>o  from  the  /^oria 
CktUtma  (pttasiug  i-idettm  and  Cnutuaunam)  cut 
north  and  east  thnvf  h  Sataittom  and  PieemM  to 

}<:nt.-  ntid  A^.-'Jum  fir-num.    At  Gufntm  Tnim- 

tinuin  It  n  iicbed  the  cva»t,  which  it  foUoved  until 
it  joined  the  FSa /lansata  at  Ameoma. 

VII T.  Nr<ft  fomc«i  the  Via  Fi.  aminia,  the 
Ureai  Siutk  Jivad  coauzicuiC«4  m  the  canificship  al 
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ft  iMU'J  frniTi  the  I'l'tin  /•''■iiin'rn'.i  and  proceeded 
nearly  north  to  Ocnculum  and  yantia  in  Umbria. 
Here  a  bnuefa  ttnidc  ofll^  unking  a  sireep  to  the 
cast  through  Inieramna  and  Spf)/etium,  and  fell 
again  into  the  main  tnuik  (which  pawed  tbroui^h 
Mmomia)  at  Piifyimia.  It  oratinoed  Uirougb  Fa- 
num  Flitminii  and  Xufrria,  where  it  npain  divided, 
ouc  line  riuining  nearly  straight  to  FaHmm  Furtiauu 
en  tiM  Adriatic,  while  the  other  divMgiaf  lo  Ai^ 
OMM  oiitimifd  from  theiice  ali>!i^'  the  coast  to  Fa- 
mmm  Forfutiae,  where  the  two  branches  uintiii^ 
pawed  on  to  Ariminum  thlWlgh  PSmm-mn.  From 
tht  nce  the  I'iu  Muminia  was  extended  under  the 
u.'uiie  of  the  Via  Akmilia  aiid  traversed  the  heart 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul  through  Bomonia^MutinOyFarma^ 
Flaccntiii  (where  it  crossed  the  Po)  to  Afflii^dnuiii. 
From  this  point  bxuaches  «'ere  sent  otf  through 
BKyommm,  Ifririo,  fSMM,  FImhAVi,  FvUavium  and 
A'fuHfui  ti)  Terxiette  on  the  east,  and  through  No- 
vurtUy  \'rr(xUiy  Kporedia  and  Auijusia  Praetoria 
to  the  AlpU  Oraia  on  the  west,  besides  another 
branch  in  the  same  direction  through  Ticinum  and 
Juduairtu  to  Au(/ustu  luunnorum.  Nor  must  we 
emit  the  VlA  PoeTi;MiA,  which  struck  from  Verona 
right  down  acros*  the  App'-nines  to  Genoa,  passing 
through  Mantua  and  Cremona^  crossing  the  Po  at 
Piacentia  and  so  through  Iria,  [Jertcma  and  Ia- 
harnOy  sending  off  a  branch  from  iJtrtona  to  Atta, 

Of  the  mods  striking  oat  of  the  Via  Fiaminia  in 
the  immediate  vicinit j  of  Rome  the  meet  important 
is  the  Via  ('.\ssia,  which  diverging  near  the  /'on* 
Afulviuji  and  passing  not  far  from  Veii  traversed 
Etruria  through  Itaeeauaey  Smtriumy  Vulsimii^  dm- 
num.  Arret  mm,  Florentia,  J\iiona^  and  Lmoa, 
juuiing  the  Via  Awrdia  at  Luna, 

(a)  The  Via  Ambuna  broke  off  from  the  Via 
('wiia  near  Haccaaae,  and  held  north  through 
Fitlcni,  Tudtr,  and  Fermsia,  ro-ouiting  itself  with 
the  Via  Cassia  ut  Ciufium. 

(/3)  Not  far  from  the  Pons  Mulvistt  the  Via 
CtooiA  se[i.-irated  from  the  Via  Cassia,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  ikAate  on  the  Locus  Sabatinus  then 
divided  into  two,  the  principal  branch  passing 
through  central  Etruria  to  RuseUae  and  thence  due 
north  to  Ftoremiia,  the  other  passing  through  7Vir> 
^vinti  and  then  falling  into  the  Via  Aurdia. 

(7)  Beyond  Baccanae  the  Via  CtMlNA  branched 
off,  crossing  the  Moms  dmimm  nd  nefojniqg  the 
Via  Cassia  near  FaiiJint  Voltummeu. 

IX.  The  Via  Aurklia,  the  Great  Coast  Road^ 
IMWd  enginalljr  from  the  Porta  Jamiadensis  and 
subsequently  from  the  Porta  AureUa.  It  reached 
the  coast  at  Alsium  and  followed  the  shore  of  the 
lower  sea  sIoml.'  Kiruria  and  Liguria  by  Omoa  as 
fiu-  as  Forum  JuUi  in  GaoL  In  the  fint  iaitaiioe 
it  extended  no  fiirther  thaa  Pirn, 

X.  The  Via  Portcknsis  kept  the  right  bank 
of  the  Tiber  to  Fortue  Augtati, 

XI.  The  Via  OnriKifsu  originally  pasMd 
through  the  Porta  TVi^entMa,  afterwards  through 
the  Porta  0$timii$^  and  kept  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tiber  to  OMm.  Prom  thence  it  wae  ccntiimed 
under  die  name  of  Vu  Skvkriana  along  the  coast 
■onthmutl  through  LaureHtuMy  Amtimm^  and  Oir- 
eaei,  till  it  join^  the  Via  Appla  at  Thrraemo. 
The  Via  Lai;rkntin  a,  trading  direct  lo  iMuren- 
lam,  teems  to  bare  blanched  off  from  the  Via 
Ottimmt  at  a  tbort  Jirtmue  finn  ReaMk 

XII.  Lastly,  the  Via  Ardkatina  from  Rome 
to  ilrdM.  According  to  tome  this  boadbed  off 
fnuk  tiM  Via  Ajjmt, 


AlfJioUticKd  Tulle  of  (he  Viae  df  criUd  above. 


1. 

Via  AemilU  VIII. 

SO. 

Via  l4Uilcana  HI. 

s. 

n 

Appla  I. 

21. 

Latiua  II. 

s. 

*% 

Aquillia  I.  (4.) 

2i. 

I.aurrnliiia  XI. 

4. 

r% 

Ameriiia  VIII.  («.) 

23. 

f  f 

Minucia  I  (7.  i 

A. 

»t 

Ardc-itlna  XII. 

24. 

II 

Noroetitana  VI. 

6. 

>i 

AurvlU  IX. 

Vt. 

II 

Numicia  I.  (7.) 

7. 

ti 

t'uniprina  I.  (3.1 

2fi. 

fi 

0»tirn!.l»  XI. 

H. 

■f 

VIII. 

27. 

1. 

I'ortufiisii  X. 

9. 

ft 

t  lmi»«  VIM.  (y.) 

28. 

I* 

rotluinia  V  III. 

iU. 

•  » 

Cludia  Vlll.(«.) 

Vi*. 

I. 

l'ra«!i».-itina  I V. 

II. 

l'oll.Uln.i  V. 

.■«). 

•f 

Salariii  VII. 

12. 

ConMll.^rpi  I.  (3.) 

31. 

•« 

Srtln.i  1.  (1  ) 

13. 

Dunntiaiu  I.  (2.) 

ii. 

I. 

.Sc«rriana  XI. 

M. 

■  « 

Ksnatla  I.  (6.) 
Frriiliii-ntit  VI. 

33. 

It 

><iililact'iuit  V. 

n. 

34. 

It 

Tihiitdn.^  V. 

10. 

11 

FI-iiMiiiia  \'1II. 

■M>. 

it 

Tr.<j ma  I.  ^'"  ^ 

17. 

M 

V  rentaiut  ApimU  V. 

36. 

TuacuUikft  11. 

la. 

•» 

Gabina  IV. 

37. 

« 

Valeria  V. 

19. 

It 

Hiidriana  It. 

The  most  clahurute  treatise  upon  Roman  Roade 
is  Bergier,  I/istoire  ties  Crvmds  Ckemint  db  I*Am- 
pire  liumain,  published  in  16"22.  It  is  translated 
into  Latin  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Thesaurus  of 
Qrsevius,  and  with  tb*  aelesof  Henmniw  oeeupiea 
more  than  800  folio  poges.  In  the  fint  nit  of 
the  above  article  the  essay  of  Nibby,  Dtm  Fm 
d«pU  Amtidti  disseriaziomty  appended  to  the  fenrth 
volume  of  the  fourth  Roman  edition  of  Nardini, 
has  been  closely  followed.  Conoiderable  caution, 
howoTer,  is  necessarf  m  luing  the  works  of  thia 
author,  who  althonijh  a  profound  local  antiquary, 
is  by  no  means  an  accurate  scholar.  To  gain  a 
knowledge  of  that  portion  of  the  subject  so  ligbtljr 
touched  upon  at  the  close  of  the  article,  it  \n  n<'ci»s- 
Niry  to  consult  the  various  commentaries  upon  the 
TabuU  Peutingeriana  and  tba  different  ancient 
Itineraries,  together  with  the  geographical  works 
of  Colkrius,  Ciuvcrius,  and  O'Anville.      [W.  R.1 

YIATICUM  (4fMier)  ii,  praperi^  wptMag, 
every  thing  necessary  for  a  person  setting  out  on  a 
journey,  and  thus  comprehemis  money,  provisions^ 
dresses,  vessels,  &c  ( Plant  Efml.  v.  1.9;  PUa. 
Epist.  tii.  12  ;  Cic.  dc  Smed.  1 ».)  When  a  Roman 
magistrate,  ptaetor,  proconsul,  or  quaestor  went  to 
bb  praniMa»  tba  ttata  previded  him  with  all  that 
was  necessary  for  his  journey.  But  as  the  state  in 
this  as  in  most  other  cases  ti  expenditure  preferred 
paying  a  sum  at  enee  to  bavinf  any  part  in  tba 
actual  basineMi  the  etate  engaged  contractors 
{redempt4>re$\  who  for  a  stipulated  sum  had  to  pro- 
vide the  magistrates  with  the  viaticum,  the  |»incipal 
parts  of  which  appear  to  have  been  beasts  of  burden 
and  tents  (inWi^  to^emocii/a).  Julius  Caesar  in- 
troduced some  modification  of  this  system,  by  bia 
Lex  De  Repetandis  [RararuNOAa]  land  Augustus 
once  for  all  fixed  a  certain  sum  to  be  nveo  to  the 
proconsuls  (probably  to  other  proviadumagietiatca 
also)  on  setting  out  to  theb  province,  so  that  the 
redemptores  haid  no  more  to  do  with  it.  (Cic.  ad 
Fmm.  xiL  3  ;  Snet  Auff.  S6  ;  Gelliua,  xvii.  2,  13  ; 
comp.  SigoniM,  d»  AmUq.  Jmn  /Vvesna  iiL  1 1  j 
Caaanbon  ad  Tleopkrast,  1 1.)  [L. S.] 

VIA'TOR  was  a  servant  who  attended  upon 
and  executed  the  commands  ef  certain  Roman  ma- 
gistrates, to  wbea  be  bora  the  ime  relation  as  the 
lictor  did  to  other  magistrates.  The  name  rsufom 
wae  derived  from  the  eifcuaatance  of  their  being 
lAiefly  employed  on  wnMOgM  dtber  to  call  upon 
seii.-itors  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  sraate*  or 
to  sumnMMi  the  people  to  tba  oeinilbi,  Ae.  (Cic  de 
atmei.  \B.)  In  tbo  onlinr  tbaoe  of  the  republic 
we  6nd  viatores  as  ministen  of  such  magistrates 
also  as  had  their  licten :  viatores  of  a  dictator  and 
of  Iho  conoili  an  iMiithiniil  by  Livy  (vi  15,  xxiL 
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1 1 ;  coTTip.  riiii.  If.  X.  XV ill.  4  ;  Liv.  vill.  IB).  Tn 
Utoc  Ura*r«  however  vktoiret  wra  only  menUoocd 
wiA  mmIi  maftittnilM  w  bad  onlj  poiMtM  «tid  Ml 

cexMora,  aod  Um  aedilet.  'I  hejr  were,  in  thoit,  the 
uttMdiuitt  «f  all  BHfutnlM  wh«  bad  tW>M  prM»- 

ilemii.  (Oill.  Jiii.  1^  :  I.iv.  ii  ■If',  xxi.  3!^,  xxxix. 
M  i  LjdHi,  <<«  Aie^iuL  L  44.)    llow  nuny  tia- 
toraa  mllMrfad  mA  «f  Uwm  MiftiatnCM  »  mC 
known  ;  one  of  xhcvn  i«  sa'ul  to  have  had  the  right 
at  the  couHiand  of  bU  magutrate  to  bind  |wnoiM 
(/i^/nfwXwlHneeUwaacalMttcler.  (OalLxiLft.) 
It     iin'.  iiT}irf»l«l»le  that  th*'  nnci»nil  x>  n'ti-rs  s-nrne- 
tixoe*  confound  viatacva  aud  lietorrt.  (btgoniuik 
Aat,  Jut.  Cm.  Rammmenm,  ii  15  \  Backer, 
4tr  Tinm.  Aft-Tth.       ii.  pt  ii.  p.  279.)     (L.  S.] 
VlCA'HIl  ISaKvua,  p.  10*7,  bwj 

VICA'RIUSL  rBsmciTiw,  pi  MM, 
VICE'SIMA,  ft  tit  of  fivi-  |«T  cfiiL  Fvrrv 
Raiaan,  when  he  maiiittaitted  a  liare,  b»4  tu  uay 
«i  tlM  aliila  •  ta  «r  «B»-lw«ati«lh  of  kk  Tahw, 
wh -nc<'  ttic  tax  CAilt  d  r/i^Ma  fnnnKni/^KMnt. 
Thii  tax  appears  to  have  beea  levied  fruia  the 
•Mfiaal  13mm,  «ad  wm  wt  abolished  when  all 
other  impoKti*  wiTi-  i]nn(»  Awiy  \«itli  in  Rome  and 
Italy.  (Liv.  vii.  IG,  xxvii.  lu  |  C'tc  J«/  ^tf.iL  16.) 
GanorilB  niard  thit  tax  to  a  deeimun  that  ii,  ten 

font.,  but  Macrinos  again  rnitict^d  it  to  the 
•Uindai^.  (Dion.  Caaa.  Ixxvii.  S^,  Uxviii.  12.)  The 
peraons  emploved  in  collecting  it  were  called  Vice- 
timoriK   (Petron.  Pngm,  71ny«r*  65 ;  Ofclli»  Im- 
teripU  n.  9333,  &c.) 

A  tax  called  r»rr«iim  ktredUatium  et  lepaionm  was 
inlr(Kluc»'<l  hy  Aiii;iistti»  ( />  jr  ./h'iVi  V"^  >imari<i)  :  it 
cottkUttfii  uf  liv«!  ^<r  ct'ttt.  which  every  lUnnan  citizt;u 
had  to  pay  to  the  aerariam  militare,  opatt  My  in- 
heritance or  I«*u:>iy  li  ft  to  liim,  with  the  eTCfptinTi 
of  Hich  as  Were  iet'i  la  a  ciUKt^ii  l>Y  tiiH  lu-iLTekt  re- 
latifw,  and  such  as  did  not  amount  to  atioTe  a  cer- 
tnin  sum.  (Diim  Cait*.  !v.  Ivi  "JIS  ;  PUn.  I'anfti. 
'^7^  iSox  ;  Caoitol.  A/.  Amtoum.  1  i.)  Perrgrini  aud 
Latini  who  Md  bccoma  Ronn  cilixent  had,  in  a 
!i*5Ti!  If  TIT,  tio  fflativt",  nnd  wtm  tlt'Ti-fi  rr  n><l".'f-i 
in  ail  c&ixi  U»  pay  the  vicekiiua  hcrcdttauuxu.  ^l  iui. 
PMtijf.  I. e.)  As  only  dtiaens  had  to  jfmj  Ihia  tax, 
Cnracall.i,  in  ordfr  to  make  it  m«re  prrnlnftivo, 
graiitvd  the  franchise  to  all  the  subjects  of  th*s  em- 
pire, and  at  the  same  time  raised  it  to  ten  per  cent. 
(drcima),  but  Macriiiin  acnin  rciluct'd  it  to  fivp 
(DioQ.  Cass.  Ixxvii.  d,  Ixxviii.  li>,  and  at  l^t  it 
«M  abolislwd  mMy.  Il  wn  brM  in  Italy  and 
the  province*  by  procnratpreii  nppornti'd  for  ihc 
purpose,  atid  who  are  nieulioued  in  many  in»crip- 
tiattt  M  raocnuTOiiat  zx  HBaaoiTATiuM,  or 
AD  vKcrwAj.  XX  HXRBDrr.  But  tluHP  offiim 
yrnerai^^sold  it  iot  a  round  turn  to  the  publicoiii. 


httar  had  to  )>ay  in  to  the  praefects  of 
the  aerarUuD  BiUlira.  (Pliol  JSfitl.  m  1 4,  Panejf. 
a7  )  IL.S.J 
VirOMAniSTRl.  [Vicon.1 
Vl'CTIMA.  rS.»cRiricn;M.) 
VICTUHIATUS.  [DENARitrs.] 
VICUS  is  the  nam*  of  the  subdiviainns  into 
which  the  four  regions  occupied  by  tha  foor  dty 
tribei  of  Servius  Tulliua  were  dirtdad,  while  the 
cuuntry  regions,  according  to  »n  in»titatioo  MCiibed 
to  Nunm,  wen  cnbdivided  isto  Paci  (Dionys.  ii. 
76.)  Thit  diviaiun,  tugether  with  tiat  of  the  Ibnr 
region*  of  the  four  city  tribes,  remained  down  to 
tina  of  Aogoatua,  who  made  th«  vici  aubdivi- 
)  «C  A*  foffton^  re^ona  into  wkidt  ht  divided 


VILLA. 

the  dty.  (Soet  vfuv- 30.)  In  this  <I*ris:on  fad 
victta  canaklad  of  one  main  stierC,  utdodit^  seresai 
■MOar  bjr-alneta  t  tbanr  wuthM  wm  4d4«  Md 
f.ich  »ns  iiipfriiitt-nJcil  hy  four  officer*,  called  nep- 
majfkiru  who  had  a  awt  of  local  polioe,  and  wha^ 
aflcofdiBf  to  tiM  NfdBlmi  of  AhmIiib,  woa 
ev«Ty  y<'ar  choaeo  by  lot  from  amor:::  the  r-^aie 
who  lived  is  tho  vicua.  (SoeC  Ltn  Dton  Cass  in 
a>  On  eartidB  days,  prohaUy  mH  <irifhwlMi 
of  the  eoTTipita!ia,  they  wore  the  praetfxLa.  aod 
each  of  them  was  accompanied  by  two  ttctco. 
(I>ieR  Ctaaa.  I. « ;  Aaoaa.  fld  Ok M /'IbaiL  ^  7.  t4 
nrr!!i.)  Tho^  nflicerm,  howeTcr,  were  rot  a  urw 
mstitutkm  of  Augnstoa,  for  they  had  existed  duiuig 
the  tiow  of  Iho  republic,  aad  had  had  th«  aaaM 
functions  .n«  a  police  for  the  vici  ef  the  Serrimn 
diriaioQ  of  the  city.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  7  ;  Feetiu,  s.ik 
comp>  Sextus  Rnftta,  ArwaarMas  4t 
Risr.-niKuf  f  '  v  Hommg  Md  P.  Victor,  de  Btym- 

VICUS.    [UNivM«tt>ia,p.  IS16,  a.) 
VI'GILES.    (ExKnc  iTt  s  p.  510,  a.] 
VIOI'LIAE.    [CAaTRA,  p.mb.] 
VIUINTISBXVUU  woio  t««My^  M«ia. 

trains  minores,  Rtnon?  whom  were  influ'!fK!  the 
tnumviri  capiulea,  th<*  uiuisviri  maQ«lale4,  iha 
qaotdorviri  viaruK  cumndanim  for  the  city,  the  two 
curatorrs  vinnirn  for  tht-  road*  DUtsiJe  the  city,  the 
decemviri  liiihus  {Mtidita)  judic&ndi»,  and  the  fow 
piBcfecta  who  were  aent  into  Campania  for 
pur}>o«<«  of  ndiniiii>tcnrif?  ju*tice  ihor*'.  Au2*u?t-s 
reduced  the  niitnlior  of  cHW-rrs  of  thif  cuUege  lo 
tarvnty  (r^ntrviri\,  as  the  two  rurmtorca  viwiM 
for  the  roads  outside  the  city  and  thr  fi>ur  Canpo- 
niaii  praefects  were  abolished.  (Di^^iii  Ca»&,  lir.  26.) 
Down  to  tho  ttae  of  Augiutaa  the  sons  of  aeoatofa 
had  generally  sought  nnd  o»  t.-^-r -^1  «  place  in  the 
college  of  the  vigiotisexvin,  u  being  Uic  f^m  sk>p 
towards  tho  higbet  ofioM  of  tho  lo^Uic ;  hot  m 
A.  n.  13  a  «'natti«cfm«n}tt>in  was  pasaed  nnl.'uning 
thm  only  equiica  tihuuld  be  eligible  to  the  oiUc;^ 
of  the  vigintiviri.  The  contofOfnce  of  duo  WM 
lh.-»t  the  v  ij^iiitiviri  h;id  nn  »eat^  in  the  «fr.a!i«, 
ui)lr«a  they  had  hvid  some  other  Qu^istracy  whxa 
conferred  thia  r%ht  npM  Ihom.  ( Dion  Cam.  t, «.) 
Tlie  age  at  which  a  person  might  Wcomc  a  ^-ijnn- 
li>ir  aupearft  to  have  been  twr-nty.  (Compare  Unoa 
Caas.  Ix.  5  ;  Tacit  AimaL  ill  29,  witb  Lip«M* 
note  ;  Spart.  AW.  Julifin.  1.)  Ati  accomit  cd"  the 
raagiatrates  fomiiiig  tlm  college  has  been  given  ta 
wpnrate  articles.  (L  &1 

VIOINTTVIRT.  rVtnfNTrsKxrTRi.1 
VILLA,  a  farm  or  couiarv-huuM'.  The  Kotnaa 
writers  meatlM  two  kinds  of  villa,  the  vSBm  rmHem 
or  farm-house,  and  the  t-Uki  uri/uun  nr  ps<~B 
urtxifui,  a  residence  in  the  ci>ui)try  or  m  Uiu  i^ubartio 
of  a  towa  WbM  both  of  thcae  were  attached  to 
an  estate,  they  were  frwemlly  nnit.-d  iti  the  nm*» 
range  of  buildings,  but  scNDetimes  they  wert*  plac^ 
at  diifemit  parts  of  the  eototOb  The  part  of  lb* 
viila  ruttiea,  in  which  the  jffoducc  of  the  farm  W5« 
kept,  is  distinguished  by  Coluine!lA  by  a  s<  par;i» 
name,  viila  frmetnarm, 

1.  The  ri//a  nutiea  is  degcriWd  by  ^'a^ro  ( R.  fx. 
i.  11,  13),  Vitruvius  (vi.  and  Coluiueila  (i.  4. 
8  5). 

The  villa,  which  must  be  of 
to  that  of  tho  fiutn,  ia  best  placed  at  the  foot  of  a 
wooded  mountain,  in  a  spot  aoppBod  with  nuninf 
water,  and  not  exposed  to  severe  winds  nor  to  the 
efflavia  of  nanUiesj  uor  (bj  being  dose  to  a  pubiic 
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road)  to  a  too  frequent  ioflux  of  nutors.  TIm  villa 
•ttaelied  to  m  fawfo  fann  had  two  coaxti  (oolorfef^ 

chvrf,  ';,  rr.Ti.-!,  V■\rT^^,  i,  1  j\ t  the  entrance  to 
the  outer  court  wa«  the  al»ode  of  the  vUUau^  that 
he  might  oboerre  who  wont  in  and  oat,  and  o«ar 
the  door  wa»  the  room  of  the  procumtor.  <  Vnirn, 
Le.  ;  Cohiro.  i.  6.)  Npnr  thin,  in  ni  wnrtu  a  spot 
poesible,  was  the  kitchen,  which,  beside*  being 
tist^d  for  the  pn-pamtion  of  food,  was  the  place 
where  the  kluves  (jamiluie)  o&si-iubled  after  the 
labonrs  of  the  day,  and  where  thejr  pwfaiaied 
certain  indoor  work.  Vitntvins  pUce*  near  the 
ktlchen  the  batht  and  the  prcM  (/4>reWar)  for  wine 
and  oil,  but  the  latter,  according  to  Coluniella, 
though  it  roqairei  the  wannth  of  the  md,  tbould 
not  be  erpoeed  to  artifietal  beat  In  the  enter 
co  irt  Will'  nUo  the  cellars  for  wine  and  nil  {(rUae 
VMuniue  rt  oleariae).,  which  were  placed  on  the 
level  gremid,  and  the  granariea,  vhidi  wain  In  the 
tipper  Btorie*  of  the  farm-bulldingt,  and  carefully 
protected  from  damp,  heat,  and  insects.  These 
store-rooms  form  the  separate  vU/a  /ruduaria  of 
Colnmella  ;  Varro  plncps  them  in  lh<^  ril/.t  rusHra, 
bat  Vitruvitu  recommends  that  oil  produce  which 
could  be  injured  by  fire  dwntd  ha  itand  wilhoat 
the  •rilh. 

In  both  courts  were  the  chambers  (eeilM)  of  the 
•lan^  Ihrnting  the  sooth  ;  but  the  er^Mfkrfmi  for 
those  who  were  kept  in  chains  {rindi)  was  nnder- 
gmund,  being  lighted  by  several  high  and  narrow 
windows. 

The  inner  court  wa»  oeoipied  diieflr  bj  the 
henee,  cattle,  and  ether  Itee  itodc,  and  aere  were 

the  stables  and  sUilI*  {hiibifin,  njuilia^  nvifia). 

A  reeervoir  of  water  waa  made  in  the  middle  of 
cenrtt  that  in  the  enter  eenrt  ftr  teakfng  poke 

and  other  vegetable  produce,  and  th:it  tti  rhe  iiiiitr, 
whkb  wae  Mt|mlied  with  fresh  wat«r  by  a  spring, 
Ibr  the  me  ef  tM  cattle  and  pod  try. 

2.  The  I'i/la  urbana  or  jmado-urbana  was  so  railed 
because  its  interior  arrangeropnts  corresponded  for 
the  mo«t  port  to  those  of  a  town-house.  [  Hourk.] 
Vitruvii;^  fv!.  8)  merely  states  thilt  the  description 
of  thtj  iaitt  r  wiU  apply  to  the  funnt-r  also,  except 
that  in  the  town  the  atriom  is  placed  close  to  the 
door,  but  in  the  conntry  the  peristyle  comet  first, 
and  ufter wards  the  airiuin,  surrounded  by  paved 
porticoes,  looking  upon  the  palestra  and  ambulatio. 

Onr  chief  eources  of  infonnatioa  on  this  subject 
are  two  letters  of  Pliny,  In  ene  ef  whidi  (ii.  17) 
be  de!*cribes  hi*  Ijaurcntine  villa,  in  the  other  (v.  (i) 
hia  Tuscan,  with  a  few  alliuuona  in  one  of  Cicero's 
ktten  {ad  QuM,  iii.  1%  and,  aa  a  meet  impertant 
illuttmtion  of  tliM-  <l  ^  riptlnns,  the  remnins  of  n 
suburban  vtUa  at  Pomp«w.  {I'ompeii,  it.  c.  1 1,  Loud. 

im) 

The  clearest  account  is  that  givt-n  Vv  PHuy  in 
the  first  of  the  two  letters  mentioned  above,  from 
which,  theiefbnt,  tha  itaUowiBK  deieripliaB  la  ftr 
the  most  part  tiken. 

The  vilbs  was  approached  by  an  arenuc  of  plane 
trees  leading  to  a  portico,  in  front  of  which  was  a 
tystut  divided  into  flower-beds  by  borders  of  box. 
This  xystus  formed  a  terraoe,  from  which  a  grassy 
slope,  ornamented  with  box-trees  cot  into  the  figureit 
of  animals,  and  forming  two  linaa  mpatite  to  one 
another,  descended  till  it  was  leet  tn  the  pUin, 
which  was  covered  with  acuithus.  (Plin.  t.  H  i 
Neat  to  the  porUoo  waa  an  atrium,  smaller  and 
phnaar  Hmm  tf»  MtiaqiMiding  arartawnt  in  n 
tawa-hovM  In  Ihia  iwpaet  PlIojV  dtaoripiicB  fa 


at  variance  with  the  rule  of  Vitraviot ;  and  tha 
viHa  at  PCnpni  alee  hae  no  atriam.   It  wniild 

appears  from  Cicero  ('  c.  )  that  both  arrangeilMDla 
were  common.  Next  to  the  atrium  in  Piiay^ 
Laorentine  viOa  waa  •  Mnall  eOiptie  pvietyla 

{pijriicut  i»  O  liierae  thnilithilinrm  nrmmactae^ 
v^-here,  however,  the  readings  i>  and  A  are  alw 
given  instead  of  O).  The  intervals  between  tlie 
columns  of  this  peristyle  were  closed  with  talc 
windows  {apectduribus^  sec  DuJiuit,  p.  432),  and 
the  roof  projected  considerably,  so  that  it  formed 
an  excellent  retreat  in  anCavourable  weather.  The 
open  space  in  the  centre  of  this  peristyle  seems 
olten  to  have  been  covered  with  moss  and  orna- 
mented with  a  finuMaia.  OppaNta  to  the  middle 
of  thit  peristyle  waa  a  pleacant  eumm^im^  and 
beyond  it  an  elegant  tricliniuni,  staiidiiiiu'  out  from 
the  other  buildings,  with  windows  or  gUaed  doors 
in  dM  ftwit  and  lidee,  whieh  thua  coounanded 
a  view  of  the  grounds  unl  i  f  the  surrounding 
country,  while  behind  iliere  was  an  uninterrupted 
Tiew  through  the  cavaadtam,  pemtjle,  atnum, 
and  portico  into  tha  zyitu  and  tha  ^nt  caontiy 

beyond. 

Such  waa  Aa  principal  suite  of  apartments  in 
Pliriv*s  I,at!rf»T)nr>e  villa.  In  th««  villa  at  Pompeii 
the  arraiigetiient  is  somewhat  ditlrrciiL  The  en- 
trance is  in  the  street  of  the  tombs.  Tha  poftico 
leads  through  a  small  vestibule  into  a  \9.t^  sqnnre 
peristyle  paved  with  opu$  tigninum^  and  having  an 
impluvium  in  the  centre  of  its  uncorered  area. 
Beyond  thic  ia  an  open  hail,  Mcenbttng  in  fom 
and  pooition  tha  faHwaw  in  a  town*hense.  Next 
is  n  loii^'  L'all'  ry  extending  almost  across  the  w  hole 
width  of  the  honae,  and  beyond  it  is  a  large  cjai- 
cena  cacna,  carraeponding  to  tha  huge  tncbninn  in 
Pliny's  villa.  Thi*  room  looks  out  upon  a  spacious 
court,  which  was  no  doubt  a  xystus  or  garden,  and 
which  is  surrounded  on  all  itdea  by  s  colomiade 
comiKised  of  sqiuire  pillars,  the  top  of  which  iofaw 
a  termce.  In  the  farthest  side  of  this  coort  ia  a 
gatm  leading  out  ta  tha  open  country.  Aa  tha 
t;roi;7^d  r1"p<"(  dowrnvard  considerably  from  th*» 
front  to  the  baci(  of  the  villa,  the  terrace  just 
spoken  of  is  on  a  level  with  the  cysicene  oecos,  tho 
windows  of  which  opened  upon  it ;  and  beneath 
the  oecus  itself  is  a  range  of  apartments  on  tlie 
level  of  the  large  court,  whieh  were  profaaUj  need 
in  sonuner,  on  aocooat  of  their  coolacM* 

Tha  ether  rooma  were  as  ananged  at  to  take 
advanta.T  of  the  different  s<a»otis  and  of  ti.e  Mir- 
rounding  scenery.  Of  tbeae,  however,  there  is  only 
one  which  inquires  particnhw  notice,  nanetr,  a 
state  bed-chamber,  projecting  from  the  other  build- 
ings in  an  elliptic  or  semicircubur  fimn,  eo  as  to 
admit  tha  ion  during  \U  wliola  cenriib  Thk 
apartment  i-s  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  is  ilso  found 
in  the  Pomp<>ian  villa.  In  Pliny's  Laurentiue 
villa  it*  wall  was  fitted  up  as  a  library. 

The  villa  contained  a  set  f>f  hath?,  th '  general 
arrangement  of  which  was  situiiur  to  liiat  of  the 
public  hatha.  [nAlNSAB.) 

Attached  to  it  were  a  gwden,  anJmlaHo^  geatatio^ 
kippodroaau,  tphaeriMUriMm,  and  in  short  aU  neces- 
sary arranf^ements  for  enjoying  different  Uttda  flf 
exercise.    [UoRTVa}  OymNAMVH,] 

( IWker,  f7ii«Ke,  vol  i  p.  2S8  ;  Sdnaider'k  notes 
11  (    uiiu'lla  and  Varro.  and  Qictys  on  Pliny, 
contain  many  useful  remarks.)  [P.  S.1 

VI'LLICUS  (Mrpam  in  Oiaali  wtitm^  Plol. 
4X  •  tlwfa  wha  bid  tha  «df«iMwdeRet 
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of  \h<^  ril!a  ruMfim,  and  of  all  the  butineftt  of 
the  ^mn,  exc^i  U)«  outle,  which  were  andrr  the 
«  af  «lM  m»0ml»r  pm»H$.    (Vm,  JiL  It  L 

The  diitie*  of  lh«  rilliciw  were  lo  obey  M»  mn'^tfr 
tnplkid/,  and  to  gomn  Um  oth«r  akve*  viih 

mftrk««t,  to  hare  no  intfrcour**  with  •ool):viTi<»r», 
to  tak*  cmra  of  th«  oittlo  ami  th«  innWueuts  of 
hMhMdr^,  m4  !•  MMfo  •!  the  opMrtiMM  of  the 
farm.  (C;it.i,  /?.  /?.  5.  142.)  HU  datie«  art  dr- 
tchbed  at  great  length  br  ColoinoUa  (zL  1,  and 
i  «X  «b4  tlMM  ef  hM  wife  (fkmm)  hf  iIm  mm 

The  wwrd  was  al«>  lucd  W  detcribe  a  penon  to 
mMtm  tho  ■MUM— It  «(  vqr  iMiaMa  waa  en- 

trnstn!.    (8m  «•  fWllA  Forcrllitrrs 

Lexicon.)  [P.  S.] 

VINAUA.   TtMn««»t«*iMlivak  of  thb 

ti.mit*  c«'lrhr.tt«*il  by  the  Roman* :  the  TuKi/ia 
nriaiHt  v  pnarkt^  and  the  I'uiat'ta  ruttica  or  aUrra. 
The  vinalk  ttriMm  «w»  eetebiated  on  the  23td  of 
April  (tx.  C<i!ttut.  ^ta^).  Thi«  feitivnl  anawcrrd 
to  the  (ieeek  vi^oryta^  a*  on  tiiu  oca»ton  the  wine 
CMkt  wUeli  had  beta  filled  the  preceding  autumn 
were  opened  (or  the  firtt  time,  and  the  «-ii)o  t.aftU>d. 
(PUo.  H.  N*  XTuL  §  ^)  But  before  oieii  ao 
IwUjr  tMltd  Ih*  MW  wine,  a  libation  waa  o0ered 
ta  JupitCT  (Feet.  «.  e.  rnd/ieX  whkh  WM  called 
eaipar.    (FeeL     r.  Calpar.) 

Tfct  nwdt  viMlte,  which  (ell  IMi  of 

Angutt  (xrr.  fii/fiwf.  and  was  celebrated 

by  the  inhabiunte  of  all  LAtium«  wat  tbe  day  m 
Wlidi  tbe  rintage  waa  opened.  On  this  oecaaion 
thff  flamen  dialii  offrmJ  L-imbt  to  Jupiter,  and 
while  the  ileeh  of  the  vtciima  lay  on  the  altcir,  he 
bnk*  vilh  hie  own  handt  a  boixrh  tt  glMpet  (rom 
A  Tine,  Rnd  by  thi«  art  he,  a*  it  were,  ope  ned  the 
vintage  (f»i«h^"i him  am^riciin  Viirro,  de  Lta^.  IaU. 
vi.  2U\  and  no  must  waa  allowed  It  bt  eoneeyed 
into  the  dty  nntil  thi«  Mlemnity  wits  v^rit-rmfr^ ^ 
(Plio,  //.  A^.  xnii.  69.  9  4.)  Thi«  day  was 
■MvmI  Id  Jnpilar,  and  Vcmm  loo  appears  to  hare 
had  a  share  in  it  ( Varro,  I.  e.f  d$  R«  RusL  I  I  ; 
Macrob.  i.  4;  Orid«  Fatl.  It.  Kf)7,  Su-.)  An 
MMNmt  of  the  story  which  was  believed  to  have 
pi^en  riw  to  the  celebration  of  this  festival  ii  given 
l)v  Fr«tui(«.  e.  Hmtttcm  vmaim)  and  Ovid  (/'ot^. 
iv.  863,  &«.  I  tmptn  AshL  Viti  *  Orig.  GmL 
Jiom.li).  fl.S.] 

V1NDKM1ALI6     FEKiA.    [i^kKiAK,  p. 
MO,a.l 

VINOEX.  £A0f«H  pu  II,  ft}  UAMtm  Uh 

ISCTIO.  J 

VINDICATIO.  Actieoes  In  Rem  were  called 
VindicationM  :  Actiones  in  Personam,  "  quibus 
dan  tieh  oportere  intendimna,**  were  called  Coo- 
dMoMB.  (CMus,  It.  5.)  Vindicationea  therefore 
WMV  actions  about  the  title  to  res  Corporales, 
wmI  to  Jura  in  re.  (Gains,  ir.  3  )  The  distinction 
between  Viodicationes  and  Coodictiones  was  an 
essential  distinction  which  was  not  aflected  by 
the  change  in  the  form  of  prooedore  from  the 
Legis  Aetmnes  to  that  of  the  Fermolae.  The 
Legis  Actiones  fell  into  disuse  (Gains,  ir.  31 ) 
except  ia  the  case  of  Darnnmn  Infiectum  and  a 
Judicnm  Centnmrirale,  and  from  this  time  both 
ViadicatioDes  and  Condictiooes  were  proaecuted 
by  tbe  Pormolae.  fAcria]  The  peculiar  prooess 
of  the  V'ltulicatio  beloii<'i-d  to  tbtp«M«WHI  tbe 
Lmu  Actioaea  were  in  force. 

TIm  §m  tmim  <f  fCtoMdiog  Lege  (Gaiusi  ir. 


VINDICATIO. 

12"),  were  Sacnunento  ;  Per  judicis  po*tn!atlon«n  ; 
Per  condictiouetn  ;  Per  man  us  injectiooem  ;  i'n 

fPn  Jvmom  PomtJLi- 

TUi  ;  P&a  I'lCN'ORlli  CAPiUNaM.] 

ca*e  of  an  Actio  in  p'T«on«n  or  an  Actio  in  rrin. 
The  port  of  the  pfocefts  which  contained  tiic 
I  Hiearfo  ooiUtmdm%  at  the  challenge  to  the 
I  of  a  sum  of  money  nri)jii>aily,  a".  1  nf":  rwirJ*  to 
the  mgi^ement  to  pay  a  penalty,  was  aiipti4iable 
btdl  It  mi  iction  in  personam  and  an  action  ia 
rem.    The  condition  of  the  penalty  was  ia  feet 
the  existenoe  or  iion-«xisteQce  of  the  right  daimed 
by  the  pbintiC  vbitevar  the  right  mi^t  be  ;  and 
the  proa-f^  thv.^  n^\-iraed  the  form  of  a  suit  for  ti  e 
penalty.    It  was  the  Sacmmentara  »-hich  gare  to 
this  fans  si  action  iu  peculiar  character.  Whea  the 
parties  were  in  judicio,  they  brii-Hy  st;ite-!  their  cases 
•evemlly,  which  was  called  causae  conjectia   If  it 
sraa  an  Actio  in  rem,  that  is  a  Vindieatia,  wioeaatli 
things  and  mortn^  things  (m/>f>i!{a  ft   m-iiy  r.tvt) 
which  could  be  bn»ught  before  the  Praetor  {tmj«t\ 
were  cUimed  before  the  Praetor  (ns  jmwm  edaidfaa* 
UiHlur)  thn«  •  fir  who  clairaetl  a  thin^  a*  his  pr^ 
pcrty  (qut  rinfiirtilt,il),  held  a  rod  in  his  iundt 
and  Uying  hold  of  the  thing,  H  wi/fiti  be  adasa 
or  other  tli'v:^.  tu-  ?,iid  ;  **  Ilanc  rgo  homin»  m  ex 
juns  (^uiruiuin       uni  eA^e  aio  &ec\mdum  caiiAam 
sicttt  dixi.    hlccc  tibi  Vindtctam  impofvi;**  and 
Ravine  t'r.'s  1  ;r>  placed  th.    r  -1  on  the  ihine.  The 
other  ciaiin.int  ^ajversariut)  did  and  said  the  same. 
This  churning  of  a  thing  at  pwnwiij  bgr  btyiaf  the 
hand  upon  it,  was  **in  jure  manom  eonserere,"  a 
phrase  aa  old  as  the  Xll  Tables.    (Oell.  xx.  10.) 
The  Praetor  then  said  :    Mittite  ambo  hominem.* 
and  the  clainuints  oWyed.  Then  he  who  had  made 
the  first  vindicatio  thus  addressed  his  oppcinent: 
^Po&tulo  anne  dices  qua  Mt  taoss  rindicareru^** 
The  opponent  rt  plied  :  "  Ji;*  yvred  sicul  Vindictan 
inaposui.^'    Theo  he  who  htui  nukde  the  fii»t  nadi> 
catie  praeeeded  to  that  part  of  the  prtoa^a  caDad  Am 
Snemmenttrm,  which  wri^  in  the  form  of  a  wnjrw 
as  to  the  Right ;  he  snid  :    C^uando  tu  injuria  v:a> 
dicaristi  D  Aeris  tacramento  te  prorooix**  The 
opponent  M^tiad  bjr  gning  tbt  Sniililir  i  **l 
liter  ego  ta." 

The  praMM  af  the  Saonu 
obserTcd,  was  appiicnble  to  an  actio  in  personam  : 
but  AS  tliot  was  fouoded  on  an  obligatio,  there  was 
of  course  no  specific  object  to  daim.  In  tbe  case  ol 
a  Vindicatio  the  Pmetor  declared  the  Vindiriae 
in  favour  of  one  of  the  parties,  that  is,  iu  the 
time  he  established  one  of  tbe  parties  as  ~ 
and  compelled  him  to  giro  security  to  his  opposarat 
for  tbe  thing  in  di*pute  and  the  mesne  prt^tt,  or 
as  it  was  technically  exi^esaed,  jubabift  pntilca 
adreraario  dare  litis  et  vindiciarum.** 

Tbe  Praetor  took  security  from  both  tat  tbt 
amount  of  the  Sacnunentom ;  for  tbe  party  who 
felled  paid  tbe  amount  of  the  Sacnunentum  as  a 
peiutlty  ( poemu  momme)  which  penalty  belonged 
to  the  state  (ta  fmUieum  eedebat).  The  sums  of 
money  were  originally  dqwaited  «■  sacra.*  ibt 
sttocemal  party  took  his  money  bade,  and  tba  d^ 
posit  of  the  unsuccessful  party  was  paid  into  the 
aerarian.  iVun,d»  L,L,HtQ^  MUkti  Fmtm, 
$.  V.  Smummiuhm.) 

The  Poena  of  the  Sacramentum  was  quint^ennrix, 
that  IS,  quiagenti  asses,  in  cases  when  the  property 
ia  dispute  wai  of  tbt  «Uiia  ^  a  r 
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tqpward*  ;  and  in  case*  <^croaUer  Taioe  it  waa  fifty 
umok  Tbif  waa  a  prtmnon  of  tha  XIL  Tabka ; 

but  if  a  inao^a  freed 01  u  (,  ',f.^>fim)  HM  in  iMMttbe 
poena  was  only  fifty  aMe», 

If  the  property  daiiMil  waa  » fiicea  el  land,  Aa 
claimants  appeared  In  jore  and  challenpn^  rarh 
other  to  go  on  the  land  in  the  presence  of  witnesses 
(«Hpawtfte<,  Festus, «.  v. ;  Cic.  pro  MurenOy  12), 
where  each  made  his  claim.  !tt  the  time  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  says  Oellius  (xx.  iU)  the  Magis- 
tmtna  who  presided  in  the  court  accompanied  the 
parties  to  the  land  in  order  to  perfect  the  process 
ill  jure  ;  but  this  mode  of  procedure,  which  night 
do  in  very  early  times  and  within  a  nnall  territory, 
mmt  have  baoMM  inconvenient.  Aooecdingly  it 
Iweanie  the  preetiee  tot  e«M  «f  dw  dainMUita  to  go 
through  the  form  of  ejecting  the  other  from  the 
land,  which  was  called  the  Vis  Cirilis.  (Com-  1 
par*  CMKoB,  xx.  10  ;  Cic.  pro  Ottema^  1,  7,  32, 
pro  7W//o,20.)  In  course  of  time  it  becamo 
tbapzactica  to  bring  into  court  a  dod  of  earth,  or 
•  bit  of  ft  coHuna,  aa  •  sign  of  tba  thing  ;  and 
even  in  the  case  of  moreable  objects,  a  part  was 
often  broogfat  into  court  to  repreacnl  the  whole  ; 
and  the  Vindiealio  was  made  as  if  tlM  whole  thing 
was  there.  It  seems  thnt  the  process  might  also 
b«  begun  by  the  parties  performing  the  ceremony 
of  the  DedudiaaB  tha  gnond  before  they  came  In 
ju«,  where  however  they  performed  the  fiction  of 
going  to  the  premises  and  returning.  The  change 
in  the  form  of  procedure,  which  change  vras  aoxnn- 
plished  contra  Duodecim  Tabulas,  tacito  consensu,** 
led  to  the  phnue  **e«  jure  mannm  conaerere'*  (GelL 
XX.  10),  which  is  explained  thus:  one  party 
called  the  other  oat  o£  court  (ex  jure)  **ad  ooo- 
aewaJam  namun  In  teai  de  qua  agebator  ;^  the 
parties,  he  says,  then  went  together  to  tlie  land  in 
dispote,  and  brooght  a  clod  of  earth  from  it,  in  1 
j«a  in  ttrhen  ad  Ptaetoran  and  tha  ded  of  earth  | 
was  viewed  as  the  whole  "  oger."  ' 

When  the  liegis  Actiones  fell  into  distue,  the 
pfocose  of  th«  Vindicatio  waa  altered  and  became 
th.nt  of  thf>  Spon&io.  The  term  Sponsiois  best  ex- 
plained by  giving  the  Bub8t.-ince  of  a  passage  in 
l3aiaa(iT«  91,  Ac).  In  th<  c  s  r  t  in  actio  in  rem, 
a  mnn  might  jjmcoed  eithi t  Per  formiilnm  petito- 
naiT),  m  which  the  Inteutio  o{  the  piaintitf  was, 
that  a  certain  thing  waa  hit  uranerty  ;  or  be  might 
proceed  Per  sponsionera  wnicn  did  not  contain 
auch  an  Intentio.  The  defendant  W9»  challenged  | 
to  a  Sponsio  in  soch  terms  as  these:  **  Si  homo 
qaode  agitnr  ex  jaceQaixiUnm  oaetueet  amiertioe 
XXT.  NonnBos  dai«  apondeaP**  The  Intnitio  In 
the  formula  was  that  if  the  slave  Ik  !  ir  lm  iI  to  the 
pUunti£^  the  sum  of  money  contained  to  the  t^on- 
.ito  ovght  to  ha  pM  to  tha  phdntiff  (tpomdomh 

trainuam  arfi.ri  d'iri  :/ ^  rr).  The  Sponsio  evi- 
dcnUv  took  its  otuue  Itom  the  verb  Spondeo.  If 
tha  piabtlir  pnfcd  tha  akfa  to  be  hia  property,  ha 
was  in  titled  to  a  judgment.  Yet  the  sum  of  mo- 
ney was  not  paid,  though  it  was  the  object  of  the 
Intentio,  for,  says  Gaius,  it  is  not  poenalis,  bat 
praejudicifili*,  nnd  the  pywnsio  is  introduced  merely 
as  a  means  of  tr^'ing  the  right  to  tlie  property,  and  [ 
this  explains  why  the  defendant  has  no  netipnla- 
tio.^  The  sponsio  was  aaid  to  be  pro  praede 
litis  et  vindiciarum,**  because  it  took  the  place  of 
thapiaedium,  which  when  the  Legis  actiones  were 

-  in  oae,  waa  gireo**pro  lite  et  viadiciia,*'  that  is, 
{CO  ta  d  ftnetihos^  by  the  pciianwf  la  Aa  phtin- 

.  1m,  {PBAifVAKSirac  i  Paan] 


This  Sponsio  Praejudidalis  was  niMa^  a  tedi" 
nical  modo  of  eonrarting  an  aetio  in  rem  into  an 

actio  in  personam,  and  we  must  suppose  that  there 
was  some  good  reason  for  the  piactioe.  It  might 
ha  conjeetnred  that  it  waa  intopdaced  In  aiderto 
obviate  the  trouble  and  difficaltin  atteDdaaten  tha 
old  process  of  the  Vindicatio. 

From  the  expression  of  Gains,  it  appears  that 
there  ^'ns  al^  i  n  Sponsio  Poenalis,  that  is  both  the 
defendant  made  a  sponsio  and  the  plaintiif  made  a 
restipnUtio.  Thus  in  the  case  of  **  certa  pecunia 
credita,"  the  defendant's  sponsio  wm  made  at  tho 
risk  of  losing  the  sum,  if  ne  could  not  sustain  his 
dental  of  the  plaintiflPs  claim  ;  and  the  pUintiff*s 
restipulatio  waa  made  at  the  like  risk  if  he  coold 
not  support  his  daim.  The  poena  of  the  Sponsio 
and  restipulatio  beloiiir< d  to  the  successful  party, 
(Qaiaa,  iv.  13.)  There  was  alio  a  Poenalis  sponsio 
m  thocaaa  of  Inteidieta  (Gaios,  W.  141, 165,&c.), 
ami  P(Muiii  Constituta.  In  the  CJisc  of  CcrUt 
Pecuuia  the  sponsio  was  to  the  amount  of  one-third 
•Ttha  earn  demanded,  which  waa  called  legitinut 
pnTs.  (C\r.  pro  Rose.  €bm.  4,  5.)  In  the  c-ise  of 
Constituta  Pecunia  the  sponsio  was  to  the  amount 
of  one-half.  (Gains,  i v.  171.)  These  atipaktiones 
were  i'txM  hy  law  |  in  otharcaiaa  thegr  mm  fixed 
by  the  Kdict. 

These  sponsiones  were  introduced  probably  partly 
with  a  view  to  check  litigjition,  and  pnrtiv  with  a 
view  to  give  compensation  to  the  party  who  ulti- 
mately obtained  a  verdict ;  for  otherwise  there  da 
not  appear  in  the  Roman  kw  to  be  anj  direct  pro- 
visions as  to  the  ooeta  of  atuts.  Thna  Gains  (iv. 
174)  enumcntes  four  modes  in  which  the  Actoria 
caloronia  ia  checked  ;  the  Calumniae  jadicinm, 
Contnuinm  jodiefnm,  Jusjumndum,  andtheRaati* 
pulatio.  The  Restipulatio,  be  J-ays,  "  is  allowed 
in  certain  cases  ;  and  as  in  the  Contrarium  judidmn 
the  phdntiir  hae  in  all  eases  judgment  againat  him, 
if  111' rnnnot  sustain  case,  and  it  iiiatters  not 
whether  or  not  he  knows  that  his  claim  was  not 
goal,  la  in  all  cases  the  phuntiff  (that  la  if  1m  cm* 
not  sustain  his  case)  ia  aondanncd  ia  tha  paaaltj 
of  the  restipnlaUo." 

As  to  the  form  of  the  Sponsio  the  passage  of 
Gaius  already  referred  to  is  an  example  ;  an  1  tht  ro 
is  another  in  the  omtion  of  Cicero,  pro  J'.  <^m/h- 
tio  (ft.  27)>  The  use  of  the  word  Si  or  Ni  in  the 
Sponsio  woald  depend  on  the  fact  which  was  af- 
firmed or  rather  en  the  mode  of  affirmation  and 
the  piiny  affirming.  Cicero  (/to  Oiecin.  23)  al- 
ludes to  the  oae  of  theee  words  {dm,  nivt).  Brio* 
aenhiB  {de  FormmSt,  Ac  r.  7.  p.  348)  haa  ceHeeted 
instances  of  them. 

The  other  mode  of  procedure  in  the  case  of  Vin- 
dicatio, thai  waa  in  nae  after  tha  Legia  Aelionea 
fell  into  disuse  was.  Per  Formulam  Petitoriam,  in 
which  the  plaintiff  (actor)  claimed  the  thing  as  liia 
property  (salnMiif  fwn  amm  ene).  In  this  fora 
pr^f  fcding  there  was  the  Stipulatio  called  Jitdim- 
tum  solvi,  by  which  the  defendant  engaged  to  obt-y 
the  decree  of  the  Judex,  (Gaius,  iv.  91.)  Thia 
formula  was  adapted  also  to  the  cases  of  Praetorian 
ownership  and  the  Actio  Publiciana.  (Uaius,  iv. 
'M,  36.)  In  cases  which  were  brought  before  tha 
Centumviri,  it  waa  the  practice,  at  least  in  the 
Imperial  period,  to  come  first  before  the  Praetor 
Urbanus  or  Peregrinus  in  order  that  the  matter 
might  be  put  in  the  old  Sum  of  tha  SacnHacatnai. 
CGaius,  ir.  31,  95  ;  OeB.  xx,  10.) 

An  heiaditaa  wai  taid  ftf  Ukt  an/ attur  tidnf 
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tUM  TIMDICTjU 

#ithor  br  tTi#  5^'icmm*-ntnnT,  «o  Inn?  at  it  wa*  in 
Me,  or  the  Spotuio,  or  the  Pettuiria  Formula. 
(Qdn,  hr.  II,  SI  i  Walter.  OwMI*  Aa  iKm 
>?(rA/«;  Purhta,         ii.  ^  I'il.)  CO*M 
VINDI  CIAE.    t  V1NOICATIO.J 
VINHICTA.    [MANirMtMiot  VncfMcaim.] 
VINIUCTA.    A  el.iM  ..fa-  ticti*  in  llu'  Ronuui 
Law  have  rcfcnmce  to  Vindicu  aa  tbeir  object, 
which  M  tboa  «xprMaad  i  ad  aiibnaai  pwrtfam,  in 
tola  vtndicta  conttitntiim  e*t,  Vrndictain  cootinet. 
(pig.  47.  tiU  12.  a.  «.  ill :  29.  tiL  2.  a.  20.  g  5.) 

comp.'n*ntii-'n.  ki  the  Actio  d»\\.  Olbm  had  for 
tttw  ubjrct  to  give  vt>«  ctMU|>UiiMnt  ■oraethinff  more 
(  poema)  than  the  MBOant  of  hi*  injiir^t  M  Ml  the 
Fiirti  nrtio.anii  MinotiaMB  toadditien  to  this  coni- 
p(>n*ati<tn  aleo  as  in  th«  Vi  Booanm  m)»u»ruiu  actio. 
A  thifd  dMi  af  actions  had  kf  lli  immediate  object 
mrtiv^y  or  prnp.^rly,  but  tin*  wa*  nit<  it  ultimate 
objtxl  jw  lu  ihii  «i*e«  alrvady  mcnlioned,  but 
nnfrrlr  a  means ;  the  real  abject  waa  VMkCa. 
Tbi^  VitiilictA  coniiikia  in  iho  r^establithtrtrnt  of  a 
htfbt  wtiKb  has  Wtt  \)oUte4  in  the  person  of  the 
coffiplninuit,  in  which  case  the  indifid«udkcbar|^s 
t!ic  (iffuf  which  the  Sui«  iHin  hanjf**  e^nprnlly  in 
out  t<T<t  of  Crime.  Tb«M«  acUuiu)  of  w  h ich  V indicta 
ii*  ihi-  object,  are  distinguished  from  other  Mllons 
by  ftiritiiin;  rtn]itii)in  to  tfir  i;fn«*rn!  r^U-i  nt  tn  the 
^gnl  ciftacily  ui  litum  who  may  itutuate  thero, 
MM  as  a  fiUas6imiliM  mi  «M  who  km  WMtimti 

•  capitis  demiiuitii^. 

The  {allowing  are  action*  of  this  kin  J :  — 
1.  Actio  IttfariAnna.  When  a  hliii«fiimilta«  \va« 
iniiinsl,  ft  wmny  wm  done  IwHh  to  liiin  ami  to  bis 
(ather.  Th«  iitjury  dune  io  the  tan  ia  the  only 
aaotlMl  belongs  to  the  h^ad  of  Vindicta.  The 
fcthrr  KfiT.'l* V  bnoiplit  thi*  nttioii.  fir  be  conlJ 
acquire  througlt  his  6'in  all  rigbt«  of  action.  But 
til*  MB  eookl  Ininii  nil  action  in  his  own  BMWviih 
the  p^rnitMion  of  the  Praetor,  if  the  dthw  vma  ab- 
sent, or  w  ji*  in  any  way  prevented  from  bringing  Uns 
action  ;  and  in  some  c.tseat  V  the  fistber  refused  to 
brinty  tho  jut! ion.  The  pecuniary  dnnirt^'i'*  which 
were  the  iiutucdiati^  object  of  the  action  belonged 
la  tlM  fiUber,  so  that  the  son  tiffmnd  fa  th» 
double  capncity  of  unua  in  his  own  name  in  re- 
spect of  the  VindictA,  and  a«  the  nrpresculatiYe  of 
Ma  tMm  in  respect  of  the  damages.  If  the  son 
w««  emaniipiitfd,  the  rik'bt  of  action  passed  to  him 
aad  was  not  destroyed  by  the  capitis  deuiinutiu. 

2.  Actio  tepultn  violati,  which  could  be  brought 
by  the  children  of  the  deceased,  even  if  they 
rcfu«ed  the  hereditaA,  or  by  the  hertdea.  The 
object  was  Vindicta,  which  was  effected  by  giving 
the  plaintiff  damages  to  the  amount  of  the  wrong 
{^uoMti  ob  earn  rem  aecpiam  videinlur,  <^e.  Dig.  47. 
tit  \%  n  %\.  Thm  Mtian  wm  conseqvcBMj  in 
bonttm  et  aequum  eoncepta,  and  the  right  nms  not 
•ffscted  by  a  capitis  deminutiu.    If  those  w  ho  had 

•  rigltt  to  bring  th«  action  neglected  to  do  so,  any 
person  might  bring  the  action  ;  but  in  that  case 
the  damages  were  limited  to  lOU  aurei  by  the  Edict. 

8.  Actio  de  effusis.  Wboi  a  free  person  was 
injured  by  anything  being  poured  or  thrown  from 
a  house,  be  had  an  actio  in  bonom  et  a^quum  con- 
cepu,  the  ultimate  object  of  which  was  Vindicta. 

4.  An  action  for  mischief  done  to  a  roan  by  any 
dangcroos  animal  belonging  to  another,  when  it 
happened  through  the  want  of  proper  caution  on 

•21.  tit.  I.  s.  40 — 13.) 
aut  clam.    Thia  is  a 


•BflK^|/^«aw   »Mav«a^si     a>ii^  \ 

tbe  jMit  of  the  owner.  (Di^.  2 
A,  iBtenikttuB  fpMid  n  ai 


VINEJL 

plaint  which  eould  be  institated  br  a  filias&aBTaa 
in  kit  o«r«  aarae,  because  the  object  waa  ViBdK&. 
TbegiWBiaf  tliia la piiitj  ef  mWmtmOimwm 

.nn  injnry  done  to  him  perwmaPy  I»t  a  p^r*-o  vha 
acted  in  opposition  to  lua  ^  ^ 

fath.-r  or  one  hired  from  a  stranger,  ar;d  wa»  dis- 
turbed in  bia  enjoyment  by  som«  ad  of  bu  ac^ 
bow,  tba  ilhrfawiliaa  a^lM  bare  wm  moSm  ir 
the  amonnt  of  the  damage,  but  the  pecratsnr 
satufaction  would  belong  to  the  i&xLts  tW 
CM*  oftka  Aula  lajaihw    B«t  the  acteo  wm 

not  in  bnnum  et  ri  -'T't-jni  eoncepta,  since  it  tad  a 
definite  object,  wnicn  was  eilb«^  tlie  re»taraXjeo  «f 
things  to  tbeir  former  condition,  whicb  migbalt 
innnejialely  for  the  benefit  of  the  nl:iisfnir,i..±A. 
to  aacvrtaui  the  TmltM  ol  the  wrw<ig  4od«  iyw< 

C\.  The  action  against  a  Tibertoa  in  rt^p*^  ?f  sa 
In  Jus  Yocatio.  (.PATKOKt^a.]    H  uie 
had  praataM  aiplMl  tha  am  «f  bis  patRm, 

the  father  was  absent,  tbo  son  could  in.^:"t  ;tp  :V. 
suit  himselt,  m  in  the  ease  of  the  Actio  iojurufuu. 
7.  QuereU  InofBcioal.  [TkstaMOTOM.] 

R.  Act!one«  PoprT'nn»«.  which  arr  acri.K.s  "t 
which  the  plaintiff  cUuns  a  sum  of  utoaey,  but  not 
as  a  phtrata  iDdhridnal :  be  comca  fut'ifM'd  aa  a 
kind  of  representative  of  the  Slate.  If  the  a.-t 
eomplamed  of  bo  soeb  as  adects  the  intersiii*  u  is- 
iMdaala  aa  iwh*  tbaf  mm  bring  aa  accioo  La 
preference  to  any  other  penson  aiid  tbe  acii  n  .% 
not  purely  popular:  to  this  c1a$»  belaog  &u<kii  a^^- 
tianaaatlM  Mlio  aapulcn  TiuUtL  But  if  then 
are  no  persons  who  are  individually  interesvi  :n 
the  matter  complauied  of,  or  ootie  such  bnug  oa 
actioai  my  person  ( anat «»  pf>p^)  wm^  hnm%  iba 
action  as  the  ProcHrstrir  of  the  Stater,  and  he  h 
not  bound  to  give  the  security  whicb  an  ortiiiury 
procnmtar  must  gire.  A  filiusSmwHai  oaai  hrim 
such  action.  l\\  virtue  of  the  Litis  cnrjtestatio  th* 
action  becomes  the  sune  as  if  it  weiv  fuoud^d 
on  aa  abUgatio.  and  this  right  of  action  as  well  u 
the  money  which  tn.iiT  nnv  'r^m  it  i*  i»«.iiuIri-J  I  r 
the  tiliusiamilins  for  his  famcr.     Tbe««  mKitmut* 

bdng  for  find  naaaf  mmj  «•  mi  ni  tenn  ct 

aeqtrnni  ronceptae. 

With  the  popularcs  acliiiaes  may  be  tLiAsed  as 
belonging  to  the  nme  kind,  tba  Imtardicta  Poblica 
or  Popularia,  aiid  that  N'ovi  operis  nuntiatio  whi>.'a 
is  fur  the  protectioa  of  Publicum  Jua  ;  with  t-x^ 
distinction,  Aat  fk»  praeeadinga  hmm  aat  fer  their 
object  the  re<v>TerT  of  a  sum  of  money.  But  iu 
the  geaeral  capacity  of  ail  persons  to  bring  socb 
actions,  independaaC  «f  tha  iwal  mlea  m  kpl 
capacity,  all  these  modes  of  proeeedincr  agree. 

(Savignv,  System  da  hetU.  Jio/tu  H^zhu,  u. 
121)  10.  L.) 

VI'NEA.  in  it<  literal  si {n<ifi cation,  is  a  bowrf 
formed  of  the  branches  of  vines,  and  from  the  pro- 
leelloB  which  such  a  leafy  roof  affords,  tba  nane 
was  applied  by  the  Romaus  to  a  roof  ander  v  bich 
the  besiegers  of  a  to wn  protected  themselves  as^iijiia 
darts,  stones,  fire,  and  ibe  like,  which  were  tbrova 
by  t^e  besieged  upon  the  assailmls.  The  des^rij>- 
tion  which  Vegetius  (de  lie  Mil.  w,  13)  gives  of 
such  a  machine  perfectly  agraaa  witk  what  we  \mm 
of  it  from  the  incidental  mention  of  other  i*-r:ter*. 
Tht*  whole  machine  formed  a  roof,  resting  upoa 
posU  eight  feet  in  height  The  roof  itsdf  waa  g»> 
nerally  sixteen  feet  Iottt  and  sexen  hrwid.  THs 
wooden  frame  was  lu  must  cases  light,  so  that  it 
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could  be  carried  by  the  leldiei* ;  MRMtiiBe^  bow- 
ever,  when  the  purpoie  whicli  it  vat  te  tern  ra- 
(juired  great  strength^  it  was  heavy  and  tlien  the 
whole  fabric  protMblT  wm  moved  wheels  at- 
tached to  thepotta.  Thenof  WW  ftniwd  of  planks 
and  wicker-work,  and  the  appermnst  layer  or  layers 
consisted  of  raw  kidee  or  wet  cloth  m  a  protection 
agninet  fire,  by  whld)  the  besieged  frequently  de- 
stroyed the  rineae.  (Liv.  ii.  17,  v.  7,  xxi,  CI.) 
The  udc*  of  a  vinca  were  iikewue  ^tected  by 
widrat^wmk.  Such  nadihMt  wen  eooitraeled  in 
a  safe  place  at  some  distance  from  the  besiegi  d 
town,aod  then  earned  or  wheeled  ((^0tr«)  dote  to 
iti  wnUrn.  Here  levenl  of  then  w«f»  fiMqvenlly 
joliu'ti  together,  so  that  a  great  number  of  soldiers 
luiffbt  be  employed  oode^  them.  When  Tineae 
liad  tidcen  their  phwo  cIom  to  the  walk  the  eol* 
fliers  began  their  np<Tatioii*,  cither  hv  undermining 
the  wails«  and  thus  opening  a  breach,  or  by  em- 
ploying the  hattering-rnm  (orieii,  Lit.  jutK  7t  8). 
In  the  time  of  Vegetiiis  the  soldiers  used  to  call 
tbrte  machinei  auuiae,  (J.  Lipuns,  Poitonxi.  i. 
diat.  7.)  [L.  S.] 

VINUM  {oho%).  The  getMOl  IMD  t»  the 
fermented  juice  of  Uie  grape. 

The  naliTe  country  of  the  tido  wm  long  a  t«<> 
nta  quaestio  among  botanists,  but,  aItlioui;h  many 

Cints  still  reatatn  open  for  debate,  it  seems  now  to 
genenlly  adnowledged  that  tt  ia  indtgenooa 
throughout  the  whole  of  that  vast  tract  which 
Stretches  southward  from  the  woody  mountains  of 
Mnanderln  on  the  Caspfaui  to  the  shoiea  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  the  Indian  sea,  and  eastward 
throuffb  Khoraian  and  Cabul  to  the  base  of  the 
Ilinuuaya,— the  icgion  to  which  history  and  phi- 
lology alike  ]  nint  as  the  cradle  of  the  human  race. 
Hence,  when  we  consider  the  extreme  facility  of 
the  proesM  in  ito  moot  simplo  fem,  wo  immnI  Intle 
%Vi  ;i<!i'r  that  the  art  of  makiiig  wine  should  have 
been  discovered  at  a  very  remote  epoch. 

In  the  ewiiest  of  profane  writen  the  caltiTation 
of  the  grape  is  represented  as  fauiiliar  to  the  Heroic 
Ureeks,  some  of  his  most  beautiful  and  vivid  pic- 
tares  of  mnl  life  being  closely  omnected  with  the 
toils  of  the  vineyard.     It  is  worth  remarking  that 
the  only  wine  upon  whose  excellence  Homer  dilates 
in  a  tone  appwaehing  to  hyperbole  is  represented 
ns  having  been  produced  on  tAe coast  of  Tlirace,  the 
region  from  which  poetry  and  civilization  spread 
i&to  Hsibs,  and  the  scene  of  several  of  the  mote 
Tpmsirkahte  exploits  of  Hacchus.    Hence  we  might 
infer  that  the  Pelatgiona  introduced  the  cultiue  of 
the  Tine  when  they  wandered  wastwani  acnwi  the 
Hellespont,  and  that  in  like  manner  it  was  con- 
veyed to  the  valley  of  the  Po,  when  at  a  subse- 
quent period  they  madotheir  way  round  the  head 
'  of  the  Adriatic.   It  seems  certain  from  the  varl 
legends  that  wine  was  both  ruro  aud  costly  in  tiie 
earlier  a|as  of  Italian  and  Roman  history.  Thus, 
a  tradition  presf-rvrH    by  Varro  {up,  Plin,  II.  N. 
xiv.  U)  told  that  when  Mezenii US  agreed  to  aid 
the  Rntilians  he  stipulated  that  the  proilaeo  of  the 
I,:Uian  vineyards  should  he  hi«  rf-rninperse.  Ro- 
mutui  is  said  to  have  used  nnik  only  in  his  offer- 
ings to  the  gods  (Plin.  ^e.)  :  Numa,  to  check  ez- 
tntrapince,  prohibited  the  sprinkling  of  wine  upon 
the  fuuenl  pyre,  and,  to  stimulate  the  energies 
of  the  rustic  population,  he  ordained  that  it 
should  \yf  held  in»pioii<^  to  offer  a  lilwlion  to  tlic 
gods  of  wine  which  had  flowed  from  an  unpruned 

nodi*  So  MHW  WM  it  at  a  Boeh  Jator  paiiod 
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that  Papiriut  the  dictator,  when  about  to  join  in 
battle  with  Ae  Samnites,  vowed  to  Jupiter  a  small 
cupful  (ruri  fodUum)  if  he  should  gain  the  victory. 
That  wine  wa*  nwked  off  into  amphorae  nnd 
stored  up  in  regnfav  cdhov  as  early  as  the  era 
of  the  Gracchi  Pliny  considers  proved  by  the 
eiistenne  in  hia  own  day  of  the  Fiunm  Ofimianumy 
deaarihed  hereafter.  Bat  oven  then  no  specific  ap- 
{K-lIation  was  given  to  the  produce  of  different  lo- 
calitieS)  and  the  jar  was  marked  with  the  name  of 
the  eonml  alone.  For  many  years  afiter  this  foreign 
wines  were  considered  far  superior  to  native  growths, 
and  so  precious  were  the  Greek  vintages  esteemed 
in  the  times  of  Marine  and  Solla  that  a  single 
draught  only  wa^   >fi'    d  to  tlie  guests  at  a  ban- 

aoet.  The  rapiditv  with  which  luxury  spread  in 
Ilia  natter  is  weU  illnstfated  by  the  saying  of 
M.  Varro,  that  Luculhis  when  a  boy  never  saw  an 
entertainment  in  bis  fiuher's  bouse,  however  splen> 
did,  at  whieh  Ofoak  wine  was  handed  round  more 
tlian  once,  but  when  in  manhood  he  returned  from 
his  Asiatic  oenqossts  he  bestowed  on  the  people  a 
largeaa  of  mora  than  a  hmdred  thowamd  cadu 
Four  different  kinds  of  w  ine  are  said  to  have  been 
pceeented  fur  the  first  time  at  the  feast  given  by 
Jalins  Caeoar  in  his  third  eonanlship  (  46), 
these  being  Faleniian,  C'hian,  I<eshian,  and  Mamer- 

nand  not  until  after  this  date  were  the  merits 
0  nniaerons  varietica,  foreign  and  domestic, 
accurately  known  and  fully  appreciated.  Rut 
during  the  reign  of  Aa^stus  and  bis  immediate 
sneeeasow  the  stady  of  wmes  hecane  a  passion,  and 
tlie  most  senipulons  care  was  bestowed  upon  every 
process  connected  with  their  production  and  pre- 
servation. (Plin.  ff.  AT.  »v.  S8.)  PHny  calcolalea 
that  the  number  of  w  lui  in  the  whole  world  de- 
serring  to  be  accounted  of  hi^h  quality  (moMmi) 
amounted  to  eighty,  of  which  his  own  eoantry 
could  clnim  two-thirds  (xiv.  13)  ;  and  in  another 
passage  (xiv.  2d)  be  asserts  that  distinct  kinds 
might  he  rechonod  ap»  and  that  if  all  the  varietiea 

of  these  werr  tfi  h'j  iiiclnil.-d  in  the  coni[»utation, 
the  sua  would  be  almost  doubled.   (Piuu  7/. 

»T.«.1».) 

The  process  follriwed  in  vrinemaking  Avas  es- 
sentially the  same  among  both  the  Greeks  and 
the  RomaiM.  After  the  grapes  had  been  gathered, 

they  were  first  trodden  with  the  feet  and  after- 
wards submitted  to  the  action  of  the  press*  This 
part  of  the  process  of  wino-mafcing  te  daeeribad  in 

the  article  Torculcm. 

The  sweet  unfermentcd  juice  of  the  grape  was 
termed  7Acvkos  by  the  Greeks  and  maateM  by  the 

Romans,  the  hitter  word  being  properly  an  ad- 
jective signifying  nno  cti fresh.  Of  this  there  were 
several  kinds  distinguished  acccordiiig  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  each  was  originally  obtained  and  sub- 
sequently treated.  That  which  tiowed  from  the 
dnstori,  in  consequenoa  nerdy  of  their  pressure 
upon  each  otlier  before  any  force  was  applied,  was 
known  m  iip6xvfM  (Geopon.  vi.  IC)  or prottujium 
(Plin.  //.  N.  xiv.  1 1 ),  and  was  reserved  for  manu- 
facturing a  particular  cprrir^  nf  r  rh  wine  descril)cd 
by  I'liny  (Lc.)  to  whicii  lae  inijabiianlsof  ilytileuc 
gave  the  name  of  wpSipoftot  or  wpoTpowos.  ( Athen. 
'  r.  p.  30,  b.,  ii.  p.  4.'>,  e.)  That  wliich  wna  obtained 
next,  biiore  the  grapes  had  been  fully  trodden,  was 
the  mustum  Utkimm,  and  was  considered  •best  for 
ke<'ping.  ((Jeopon,  vi.  16  ;  Colum.  xii.  41.)  After 
the  grapes  had  been  fully  trodden  and  pressed,  the 
rnua  waa  taken  oat,  the  ods^  ^  ^  huaka  cat, 
411 
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lutd  til*  whole  ugua  inbicclad  to  Um  pnM ;  Um 
Mlt  WM  the  ' 


(('.It..,  /?.  ri.  ::!  ;  Varr.  i.  :>l  ;  CAixm.  xil  S*;). 
which  WM  set  upon  and  lued  for  inferior  pwpoae*. 

A  pMtkw  «f  tiM  ml  WM  wmI  «!  inmms,  Veing 
dnink  fr»**h  after  It  bad  K'on  c!:»rii'u-d  wilh  viiiei:;ir. 
(Oeopon.  ri.  When  it  was  desirvd  u*  pntwrvv 
a  qtmtitity  fan  lh«  twMt  ftttia,  m  amphon  wa« 
takt  ti  nnd  rnatM  with  pitih  within  ninl  without  ; 
it  was  hlM  with  tutt^ai  iunrtMU,  and  cwrk«<i  •«» 
Wla  be  perfect) J  airtipilifc  It  wa«  then  immerard 
in  n  tank  "f  fr<  »'i  wntiTor  baried  in  w*t  »niul. 
aitd  alla«%  cil  tu  riMiu-iiit  (or  mx  weeks  or  two  moniha. 
The  contenu  after  this  ffMilt  tend  to  tm- 
M»iii  nnchanged  for  a  rear,  and  hence  the  name 
JUl  7At(Nrot,  L  «.  temper  mtutum.  (Oeopon.  vi.  1(>  ; 
PtuL  Q.  \.  ;  ("ato,  R.  R.  120  ;  Colam.  xiu  2*> ; 
Fiiji.  //.  jV.  ziv.  11.)  A  ODiMMl«nbfo  quantity  of 
■imt  fiwni  tlM  beet  imd  eMeet  vtn«e  waa  inspi>«ated 

liv  iii  iliiii:,  1h"iih{  tii«'ii  <li»tiiiirui*hi'rl  by  the  (m^i-ks 
under  the  general  names  of  i^^qiui  or  yAi^t  (Atbcn. 
L  8I«  e.),  while  Ihe  Laiin  writan  have  iHiaae 

terms  No  onliii;{  to  th»*  rxt**!!!  io  which  the  rva;v>- 
lalion  was  earned.  Thus,  when  the  niHst  aras  re< 
AmetA  to  tw»-thirde  ef  its  eriginai  toIiiim  il  hewiwe 
rttrenmm  (I*al!ni!.  Oct^Vir.  tit.  xviii.\  when  Mif-h.nlf 
bad  erapoiated,</<;f'r«l<rDt  ^  Vim.  11.  :V.  xir.  9),  wii<'n 
twnKlliirda,  man  (known  also  br  the  Greek  names 
nniemm  and  *<7>*rm<i,  Plin.  L  f.),  b'lt  thr!»o  woiilj 
an*  frequently  intetvhanjfrd.  (St'e  Vair.  «i/>.  c 
17«  n.  14  ;  Coloro.  xii.  19.)  ^^itnilar  preparations 
•re  ai  the  present  time  called  in  luly  nnulo  eotto 
and  an/iOi  and  in  France  aabe.  The  proceM  was 
carried  on  in  larf^e  caldrons  of  lead  (ttua  drfrntaria)^ 
iron  or  brenae  beiiig  enppeeed  to  cowtnunicate  a 
disanTMnble  flavoor,  over  •  elew  (ire  of  chips,  on  a 

iiit;;it  «hi-ii  there  >v.i»  no  niooii  (Plin.  xwv..  7  J ), 
the  scum  being  careful] v  removed  with  leaves 
(Plin.  Let  Viif.  Chor^.  i  M9,  It.  996>«  wtA  the 
liquid  constantly  stirred  to  jrfvetil  it  fntin  btmiinif. 
(PliQ.  uiii.  'J  ;  Cato,  It  R.  105  ;  Colum.  xii.  l^, 
90,  91  {  Pallad.  xi.  18  ;  Dioecorid.  t.  9.)  THese 
fBipc  jcllio*,  f>>r  tVn\v  wrre  noihinc  « Iv,  wi-rr  iis.-<! 
exieasively  iur  giving  body  to  pour  wtiic*  «tid  luok- 
fng  them  ke^  nod  entered  as  it^rredients  into 
many  drinks,  such  as  the  burrumien  }H4i<n.  mi  i  All<-ii 
from  its  red  colour,  which  was  formed  by  mi.xmt; 
Mpa  wilh  milk  (Frttns, ».  r.  Itumtnica  ;  compare 
O^id.  FtuL  It.  782;,  and  others  dcaeribed  iMre- 
after. 

The  whole  of  the  niosturo  not  employed  for  some 
of  the  abore  pmpoees  was  conveyed  from  the  lacut 
to  the  «/ta  eAsorM  {oivc/H>ai,  irt9twp,  Oeopon.  ri 
2,  rj),  an  apartiurTit  on  thf  i:ri>iind  lk>or  t>r  n  little 
below  the  surface,  placed  iu  such  a  situation  as 
to  a«eare  a  moderate  and  eqnaUe  tenpentnre, 
and  at  a  di'^t'uicc  frr>m  diiiii;h:!!«  or  other  objects 
riuiltiBg  a  strong  odaar.  (Varm,  R.  R.  \.  13  ; 
Geopen.  /.  c)  Here  were  Ike  dolia  («f9oi},  other- 
wise called  terUtf  rr  atjvie,  Imisj  IkII- mouthed 
vi'swls  of  earthen wiirc  (hauprJ  tuba  of  wood  being 
employed  in  cold  climates  only,  Plin.  xiv.  21 )  very 
Mrefully  formed  of  the  best  clay  nu<\  lined  with  a 
cunting  of  pitch  (■wiaam>0irTa,  pktiuy,  the  operation 
(v^oviMnt,  pieutio)  being  usually  pcrformi^  while 
thej  were  hot  fr'..^  the  fartiAce.  Thoy  were 
nsnMly  nink  {i  jrta.^ii^fUfouOy  demer$a)  one-half 
IT  nviilfiirds  in  thij  ground  ;  to  the  former  depth  if 
the  wine  to  be  contained  waa  like!/  to  prove  ikmig, 
to  the  latlor  if  wwik, and  attention  wnaniid  tlMt 
«hey  ihoald  npoee  vpon  a  diy  had.  Tkej  «m»  | 
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flMmom  Mirinkfawl  with  nn-vatci,  fiimkiteif  w'A 
amtie  piiinto  and  rahhedwiifc  tWr  aehea. 

mi)k  Bnifllin>;  M)b»'j»iic»^*,  riuh  ha  rt-ty-n  '.K-^r^T, 
gariic  ciieeee,  and  the  likes,  beii^  xeanoTed,  kst  thiy 
should  impart  a  taint  to  tlia  wiaab  (Oupaa.  ti  X 
3s  4  ;  Cato,  77.  fl.  23  ;  Vatn>,  L  1 3  ;  CoJoa.  ut. 
ia,2.5  :  Dig.  35.  bt.  6.  %.  a.)  in  iheao  Aim  lix 
proeesa  of  fenuentatien  toak  pinen.  T^Kf  w«t«  snc 
filled  (jiiitf  full,  ill  crd<  r  lh.it  t!i<f  scmn  r.nly  Dipt 
boil  over,  aud  tlus  was  also  dearetd  u'i  aX  regwb 
intervale  by  skimming,  and  carried  to  a  dtsoMa 
The  feniu'iit.ition  u<*ii.-iliT  la*ttt^  for  al>i  nt  i.incdsrv 
and  a*  soon  a*  it  hoA  ^ubsuitsd  and  Lbe 
had  becone  riwaw,  the  dolia 
the  npper  portion  of  their  interior  siir&ee,as  ttQ 
as  dk*  Sds  (opmmla  Mionm)  having  been  ^ 
viously  well  rubbed  over  with  a  cx^sipi'u:  i  t£  ds* 
frutam,  ttfion,  old  fitch,  BMMlk,  an^  iisaMa. 
(GeopoR.  Ti  I3t  Ckto*.  ItR.  1417:  Vam^iCS; 


t  "luin.  xii.  O.*,  80.)  The  opemw'ii  \v<-rf  t.iV  -r?cn 
about  cwcc  erery  ihtrqrfia  da]ra»  and  oCtener  u  hst 
waather, in  order  toeool  and  fhnaar  tothacantoH^ 

I')  .I'M  any  fin  jvtniti'iii  rfiiiiiti  j  to  preeerve  tbem 
sound,  ajid  to  retn^ne  aity  luipttntice  that  might  be 
thrown  up.  Particular  atteotien  am*  jpaid  l»  tin 
peniltnr  It£;ht  scnni,  the  aj^oi  olrov  i  ^tm  rimf,. 
which  £ii;<^uently  appeared  ou  lh«  surioce  after  s 
certain  time,  %mo^  it  was  sappnaed  to  afford  indt- 
calions  by  its  cnl  -nr  and  c<^iiM<t«-T)ri'  r<{  the  'liiaiitr 
of  the  wine.  1(  red  (vD^b^^tw),  hrtMul,  utd  wev 
it  was  a  sign  that  the  wine  was  eonnd  i  if  gtolinBe% 
it  waa  a  bad  symptom  ;  if  black  or  yellow,  it  de- 
noted want  of  body  ;  if  white,  it  waa  a  proof  titst 
the  wine  would  keep  well  (^raior).  Each  line 
that  tha  nmimalj  were  repl^redl  thiqr  ware  wdl 
rubbed  with  focenea.    (Cit-a^Kta.  inn.  15  ; 

xii.  3!;!.)     [TllVKM  S.] 

The  commoner  sorts  of  wine  were  dmok  dimct 
from  the  deUam,  and  benee  diwight 


Hilled  rJMMm  «/.»'uiri-  or  vt'tium  Jc  cuyi  (Di^.  IH.  i"L 
t>.  a  1.  §  4;  Varr.op.A'oN.c.'J.  n.  1 1 3  >,  bat  the  oaei 
kinds,  Mch  M  were  yielded  by  cfacdca  IncalitiM 
.nnd  jwissoj-sfd  sntTici'-:  t  I  i  iy  to  bear  keepirx.  "^ae 
dfttvi  u  oti'  {Utj^'ustdvrr,  fiitTayyi^ttw)  into  amftkaim 
or  la^ttMUy  many  fanciful  precautions  hoiaf  e^ 
served  in  transferrini^  them  fn>m  iho  l:in;?T  to  the 
Hn;Uirr  vessel.  (Geopon.  vii.  o,  Q  ,  cooi^tare  Piia. 
xiv.  27.)  I  hese  BWjideme  were  made  of  earthc» 
ware,  and  in  later  times  occastnnaiiy  ai  gUas  ;  they 
vrere  stoppered  ti^ht  by  a  plug  eiP  wood  or  cnrk 
(mrftw,  tuber),  which  waa  rendered  imperrioos  toair 
by  being  cmtwed  over  with  piteh,  daj,  or  gypenm. 
On  die  mteido  the  title  of  the  wina  wae  panted, 

the  date  of  tho  x intake  Txint?  nuirked  ly  th?- 

of  the  consuls  then  in  office,  or  when  the  jars 
of  glass,  little  tidcets  (pitiaekt,  Itoeerm)  wme  an^ 

|>oii<ied  fmm  them  iiui:  r  trn^'  thc*e  pnru.: u '.ais. 
^Petron.  34.)  The  amphorae  were  then  atored  wf 
m  repoaitociee  (aportecae, Cohan. i  6  t  PKn.i^K 

17  ;  konroy  Senec.  Ep.  1 15  ;  tdbttLiiu,  Colcm.  xiL 
4 1 )  completely  distinct  from  the  ocL'a  vm-jria,  askd 
usiially  placed  in  the  upper  storj  of  the  boos 
(whence  deteendfy  tint't,  Itor.  Carm.  iii.  21.  7: 
drnprre  korrto^  iii.  28.  7 )  for  a  rt'iison  explAiLri 
afterwards. 

It  is  maaiiiset  that  wine*  prtpared  and  bottled, 
if  vre  may  ase  the  pbraaei,  in  the  manner  described 
above  must  have  contained  a  great  quantity  ef 
drags  and  eediment,  end  it  becaiBa  nbtohttely  ne* 
eeeiy  to  tepamto  A«t»  Mbn  ft  wtm  drank. 
Tbb  WM  MMCliMi  flfiietol  b/  in^  with  |«lbi 
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"Of  eggs,  those  of  pigeons  being  considered  most  op- 
'pronmte  by  th«  fitttidioua  (Uor.  Sat  ii.  4. 51%  or 
witn  the  white*  whipped  op  with  salt  (Ocopon. 
vii.  22),  bat  more  coaunonly  by  simply  straining 
through  small  cap-like  ulmsils  of  silver  or  bronze 
perfonited  \vi(h  numerous  tntiall  holes^  and  distin> 

tuuhed  by  the  viirious  names  ilAiorrfp,  rpvyotwot, 
9fds^cUum  mmiimm,  (0«opon.Tii.S7.)  [Colum.] 
Occasionally  a  pwce  of  Uneii  cloth  (vmkos,  saoeta) 
was  placed  over  the  tpvyoam  oreeimn  (Pollux,  vi. 
19,  X.  75)  and  the  wine  {ffOLKKia^ ,  mccatui)  tiltered 
Ihnngh.  (Martial,  viii.  4d«)  Tb«  uae  of  the  aatstu 
WJM  eoBtiderad  objeetioMble  for  all  ddieata  winM, 
•Inn-  it  was  iH-Jicvi'd  to  injure  (Ilor.  Sut.  ii.  4.  .*)! ) 
if  not  entirely  to  dettropr  their  Hatout,  and  iu 
cverjr-  natMM*  to  diminuh  the  strength  of  the 
liquor.  For  this  rea^nn  it  was  employed  by  tlie 
dissipated  in  order  that  the^  might  be  able  to 
•walknr  a  grenter  quantity  withottt  becoming  in- 
toxicated. (Plln.  xiv.  '2'2,  compare  xxiii.  1,  24, 
jdx.  4.19;  Cic.  ud  I'attu  ii.  6.)  The  duubie  pur- 
pose  of  cooling  and  weak«iiiii|g  was  cfiiKtually  ac- 
conipHshed  by  placing  ice  or  snow  in  the  filter, 
which  under  such  cirnunstanoes  became  a  coltun 
nirtinum  (Mtttiily  jdv.  103)  tt  MOtw  mwmiu 
<xiv.  104). 

The  -mam  procared  from  tli«  wnuhm  terihum, 

which  was  always  kv\>t  by  it^<•I^,  must  have  brcn 
thin  and  poor  enough,  but  a  still  inferior  beverage 
waa  BMule  by  poonng  VBtar  upon  thehmks  and 

stalks  after  they  bad  been  fully  presw  d,  allowing 
them  to  soak,  pressing  again,  mid  fermenting  tiie 
Jiqnor  thna  ohtdiwd.  This,  whidi  waa  given  to 
labourers  in  winter  instpad  of  wine,  was  tlio  Sauca 
or  S«vr«f>i0f  ot  the  Greeks,  the  Zona  or  rinum  ofte- 
mrMOM  of  the  Uomans,  and  according  to  Varro  {ap, 
A'crn.  xvii.  13)  was,  along  with  sapa,  defnitnm, 
and  pa&^uin,  the  drink  of  tldi-rly  wi-nnn.  (^cc 
Athen.  X.  p.  440.)  The  Greeks  added  the 
water  in  the  proportion  of  \  of  the  must  pre- 
viously drawn  oS,  and  then  boiled  down  the 
mixture  until  \  had  evaporated  ;  the  Italians 
«4d«d  the  water  io  the  proportion  of  ^  of  the 
must,  and  threw  in  the  ttimi&iDge  of  the  defru- 
tumaiid  the  dn-gs  of  the  hicns.  Another  drink  of 
the  same  character  was  the  /aecafum  from  wuie- 
leet,  and  we  hear  also  of  etmiM  pnici'i;;<i>i'  um  given 

t"  til'.-  vinta^<*rs,  wlia-li  apjifars  to  liavi- Ix  cu  nianu- 
flu:tured  irom  inferior  and  biilf-ripii  fruit  gathered 
before  the  regular  period.  (Geopon.  vi.  3  ;  Cato, 
Jf.  /{.  '2X  57,  153  ;  Varro,  i.  54  ;  G  Uini.  xli.  iO  ■ 
1'1'm.  xiv.  12.)  We  iijiU  au  aiialogy  to  the  aXj-An 
processes  in  the  manufacture  of  cider,  the  best 
being  obUiined  from  the  first  squeezing  of  the  apples 
and  tho  worst  from  the  pulp  and  skins  macerated 
in  water. 

Iu  ail  the  best  winea  hitherto  described  the 
grapes  are  supposed  to  have  been  ga^ered  m  foon 

ihey  were  fully  ripe  and  fennenuiion  to  li.-.vc 
rut)  its  full  course.  But  a  great  variety  of  sweet 
winea  were  nanu&ctiued  by  checking  the  Inmeo' 
tatioii,  or  by  partially  drying  the  grapes,  or  by 
converting  them  completely  into  raisins.  The 
yKtims  owot  of  the  Geopon  ic  writers  (vii.  19)  be- 
longs to  the  first  class.  Mn^st  ulitAinoJ  in  the  or- 
dinary manner  was  thrown  into  the  doiia,  which 
remained  open  for  three  dayt  only  and  were  then 
partially  coven'd  for  two  ninrc  ;  a  tmall  aperture 
W!U  lelt  until  the  seventh  day,  when  they  were 
luted  up.  If  the  wine  was  wished  to  be  still 
aweeler,  the  doUa  were  left  opea  fbr  five  day*  and 
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then  at  once  closed.  The  frra  admiasioti  of  air 
being  necessary  for  briak  fermentation,  and  thii 
nsuaTly  continuing  for  nine  days,  it  is  evident  that 
it  woiild  proceed  w^kly  and  imperfectly  under  the 
above  circumstances.  For  the  f^eem  Dulce  of 
Columella  (xii.  27)  the  grapes  were  to  be  dried  in 
the  sun  for  three  days  after  they  were  gathered, 
and  trodden  on  the  fourth  during  the  full  fervour 
of  the  mid-day  heat  The  mtutum  liaivium  alone 
wae  to  be  nsed,  and  after  the  fermentation  was 
finished  an  ounce  of  well-kneaded  iris-root  was 
added  to  each  50  aextarii ;  the  wine  was  rocked  off 
from  the  leee,  and  was  foond  to  be  tweet,  sound, 
and  wholeson: .  (Colum.  /.  e.)  For  the  I'lnum 
Duidijfium,  more  iu»cious  still,  the  gni[>c»  were  ex- 
posed to  the  lui  for  eeTen  days  upon  hw^leo. 
(Plin. /f.  JV.  xiv.  11.) 

Lastly,  Pattum  or  raidn-wim  was  made  from 
grapet  dried  in  the  mn  until  they  had  loot  half  their 
weight,  or  they  were  plunged  into  boiling  oil,  which 
produci-d  u  similar  etlect,  or  the  bunches  after  they 
were  ripe  were  allowed  to  hang  for  !>ome  weeks 
upon  the  vine,  the  stalks  being  ttvisted  or  an  inci- 
sion made  into  the  pith  of  the  bearing  bhout  m  as 
to  put  a  stop  to  vegetation.  The  stalks  and  stones 
were  removed,  the  laiuoe  wefe  steeped  in  must  or 
good  wine,  and  then  trodden  or  subjected  to  the 
gentle  action  of  the  prcbs.  The  quantity  of  juice 
which  tiowed  forth  was  measured,  and  an  equal 
qunntity  of  water  added  to  the  pulpy  residuum, 
which  was  again  pressed  and  the  product  cmploy^i 
fur  an  inferior  fouum  called  teumfaniait,  an  ex- 
pression exactly  amlogooe  to  the  9«vr^o»  mentfao* 
t  d  al;ove.  The  pa^sum  of  Crete  was  most  prized 
^Miirt.  xiii.  luti ;  .In  v.  xiv.  L'7<J),  and  next  in  rank 
were  those  of  Cilicia,  Afric;i,  Italy,  and  the  neigb« 
hourlni;  provinces.  The  kinds  known  as  I'n'tfimm 
and  McUtmptti/lhium  powscsMni  the  peculiar  tluvcnir 
of  the  grape  and  not  tiiat  of  wine,  the  Sct/biiiiiit 
frttm  Galatia  and  Haiu»hum  from  Sicily  in  iike 
manner  tasted  like  must.  The  giapes  most  suitable 
for  passum  were  those  which  ripened  early,  espe« 
cially  the  varietiea  Jmaaa  (called  by  the  Greeks 
SHtAa)y  Sdrpuh  ami  Ftkiia.  (Geopon.  viL  IB; 
folwin.  xii  SO;  PliD.  2r.  M  m.  U  {  Vug.  CSmr^. 
ii.  9a.} 

The  Oreeki  recosoiied  three  eolooia  in  winees 

rrd  (/itXas),  ttfiUe,  i.  <\  palo.  ttrnw-colour  (Xei  Ko's), 
and  brown  or  amber-coloured  (ki^^Ss),  (Athen.  i, 
p.  32,  c.)  Pliny  diaUnguishes  four:  albus  answer- 
ing to  htVKos^ /ulrt^s  to  K.pffoi,  while  fj.t  \as  is  mjI> 
divided  into  tanffuinnu  uud  M^cr^  the  former 
being  doubtless  applied  to  bright  glowing  winea 
like  Tent  and  Burgundy,  while  the  nijfer  or  »ter 
(PUut  Afcnacck  t.  6.  17)  wuuld  resemble  Port. 
In  the  ordinaiy  Greek  authors  the  epithet  i(>v0p6t 
is  as  common  aa  tUKaOf  and  will  refnseat  the 
sanf/uatfU9. 

\\\'  have  seen  that  wine  intended  for  keeping 
was  racked  off  from  the  dolia  into  amphorae. 
When  it  was  neeesaary  in  the  lint  instance  to 

transport  it  from  one  p'ace  to  another,  or  wlion 
carried  by  travellers  on  a  journey,  it  was  contaiued 
in  bags  made  of  foat-ekin  (de«ol^  mtret)  well 
pitched  over  so  as  to  make  tho  scams  perfectly 
light.  The  cut  below,  from  a  brouse  found  at 
IK  rculaneum  {Mus.  Borbon,  voL  til.  lav. 
e.\:ii!)ils  a  Silcinis  a^tiidc  upon  one  of  thrni. 
Wticii  the  quantity  was  large  a  number  of  hides 
were  sewed  together,  and  the  leathern  tWI  thiU 
constmcted  carri^  from  place  to  phwe  in  A  cart,  aa 
4U  2 
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Among  th«  atidenu  recoorte  wm  hsU  u>  va- 
tioa*  drrtcp«  fur  pcvmitillf  crcanwting  aciditj, 
brighteiHitj?  the  fl.'\%r>tir,  and  inrtfjisinp  tlie  <!iir»- 
bilitj  of  Ui*"  liifenur  kind»  <if  »uic.  This  mbji  ct 
wa«  redneed  to  n  r<pfular  »j%iem  by  the  f  Jrrrk* : 
Plinv  m»»ntinn»  fmr  anthofi  who  had  writtrn  for- 
mat trvatitn,  ai)d  ilie  trathor*  of  th«  Oeoponic  col- 
Isetioa,  tagvthrr  with  Catt,  Varro,  and  CoinaMibi, 
•apply  a  moltitade  of  prveepta  upon  the  aame 
topic.  The  object  in  riew  waa  accomplithed  tome- 
timrt  by  merely  mixing  diflrrrnt  kiiiJ«  of  wine 
UgfAn,  twt  man  bt^umtly  by  throwing  into 
th»  defia  or  —iiliiwati  variovi  uwdlneuta,  or 


two  wioe*  were  niix^d  tugeUirr  tbote  were  eelected 
whiek  fMMMcd  Afoofite  good  qoalitfat  §ui  dafcttn 

(A then.  L  p  3-2.  (i.) 

The  principal  ralMtancca  employed  as  cMtdHttras 
were,  1.  Mft-wmtMr;  2.  tarpmtma,  either  purr,  or 
in  the  form  of  pitch  (  p>),  tnr  (pir  Hijuida),  or 
reein  (r«ft»a).  ^  I.imr.  in  tb«  form  of  gyptum, 
Iwrnt  marble,  or  rnlciiu'd  eliellt.  4.  IttapiMatrd 
inn»t.  S.  AmtTiRtic  hcrhs,  spices  ftnd  pnms ;  and 
th«*e  were  iii»ed  either  singly,  or  cooked  up  iiito  a 
gvrat  nmety  of  complicated  confoction*. 

We  have  already  ie«n  that  it  was  customary  to 
Bm  the  interior  of  both  the  doKa  and  the  amphorae 
with  a  coating  of  pitch  ;  but  besides  this  it  was 
Hwnie>  to  mti  this  Mibstanoe,or  rsnn,  iu  powder, 
to  the  nmt  dwiof  famaiintlaa,  fion  a  COB" 
\iction  that  it  not  only  rendcrpd  the  wine  more 
fall- bodied,  but  also  communicated  an  agreeable 
booquet,  together  with  %  certda  degree  «r  laeineM 
or  piijuaiicy.  (Plin.  .V.  //.  xiv.  ITt  ;  Plutarch, 
t^mp.  T.  8.)  Wine  of  this  »ort,  however,  when 
IWW  (MvttM  rmMotmm)  wat  accounted  on  whole- 
some «nd  spt  to  iiuhi  '  hcndach  and  giddiness. 
Prom  this  circuni»tance  it  wa«  denominated  crapula, 
and  was  itself  found  to  be  serviceable  in  checking 
tbo  fermentation  of  the  must  when  too  violent. 
It  Bsat  be  temanbered,  Uiat  when  the  vinous 
ii  MHnU  ngOtttAt  it  n  apt  to  b* 
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n>TieK>ed,  in  wlddt  CM  a 
tnkrs  placet,  and  tibe  mktm  to  < 
(o{ot,  oeHmm),  and  thi*  acid,  apiin.  if  ^xpowd  tr 
the  air,  kat*  its  Bra|Krti«a  aad  becgotet  pexipdpgf 
insipid.  In  vUdi  locn  b  into  olii  mmfft  by  ito 
Romans  «ho  osed  the  lNi4  4B"tHo^  fefa 
worthleos  blockhead. 

Mav  tW  giMt  w^offfly  af 
thin  snd  waterr,  and  c^mtaininsf  Tittle 
are  constantly  liabie  to  tuideq^  thcae 
and  hence  the  dispontiea  to  aoeaoence 
watrh«l  and  consbateJ  as  far  us  poMtbV. 
this  view  those  lubxtances  were  tbrvwn  iata  At 
dolia,  which  it  was  known  woold  aeoOifaBi  WKf 
acid  which  mifrht  be  formed,  »uch  as  ▼ecr&ii'W 
ashes,  which  contain  an  atkak.  gjt-paam.  aati  pan 
lime,  besides  which  we  find  a  Imig  lis*  of  astrit^ 
whi^  anst  be  regarded  as  p^er^ntiv**  laths 
thsn  eerrecttves,  such  as  the  variooa  prepran— 
of  turpentine  already  noticed,  alnKmd*. 
steeped  to  BllMl,  parched  nh,  foato* 
cones,  galt-mia,  Uaxing  pim  taerhea 
iron*  <[tifiich«-d  in  the  liquid,  and  a  n:r*:;::;'r  ' 
others.  (Oeopoo.  tu.  13,  15, 16,  Itc)  Bmx  is  si- 
ditios  to  fbaat,  yMA  ana  all  tovdkM,  we  lat 
some  traced  of  the  u**-  of  the  highly  pobncew 
talu  of  lead  for  the  same  porpoee  (Oeopea.  tx.  li^ 
a  practice  which  prodnced  the  SHOfk  fiitol  WBi^ 
quetireii  In  the  middle  act*^  and  was  prohibited  Vr 
a  teites  of  the  most  srnngeat  imarlinaiifa  (Sm 
BeckmMM^  mtk99^imHt\\u  «aLi 
Tmn».> 

Ijt/r*lum  also  wa*  employed  to  a  crrat  extPHt ; 
but  being  itself  KaUe  to  turn  soar,  it  was  Dot 
until  it*  Anundaess  had  been  tested  by  kcrpiof  it 
for  a  yeiix.  It  was  then  introdnced,  either  m  it> 
simple  state,  in  the  proportion  of  a  aextarras  t»  dw 
amphoiB,  that  is,  trf"  1  to  48,  or  it  -mm  combined 
witn  a  gmt  variety  of  aromaties,  aecording  ts  a 
pn»scription  fiirnished  by  ColutnelU  (xiL  20).  la 
this  leeeipt,  and  others  of  the  san>e  ktod,  ito 
varkNM  iMfba  wcfe  totended  to  give  aUidMl 
cflicacY  to  the  nourishing  powers  of  the  defr-jraa, 
and  graat  pains  were  takes  to  prevent  them  iem 
aibcting  the  tMto  of  the  wine.  Bvt  froa  •  vwy 
early  period  it  wn*  cn»ti  mary  lo  flavour 
highly  by  a  huge  admixture  of  perfuniea,  phmt^ 
aiil  apices.  We  find  a  tpteed  drink  [*l  dfmfiSnm 
rrfa.''><ri  -T'iLfvos)  noticed  under  the  ram?  |*f 
^t.H^^a  by  Aihen.ieus  and  the  writers  of  the  new 
comedy  (Athcn.  i.  p.  Pollux,  vL  \%),tmi 

for  the  whnte  clau  Pliny  bM  thtt  fOmal  tHOk 
aromatiia  (xiv.  19.  §  6). 

TiMVt  ««s  another  and  very  nomcnma  £sm9f 
of  winea,  entitled  o7rw  iVyieiM^,  into  which  drags 
wtie  introduced  to  produce  medlctnal  eA-cts.  So^ 
were  rinum  nutrruLii  ( hon  hound )  for  coaght,  the 

(aqaiU-wine),  to  assist  digeatiooi, 
expectoiation,  and  act  oa  n  geoctnl  tonic, 
(wine  of  wonnwcod),  corresfnuidin?  tn  the  nuxlcrn 
ernnatl,  and  above  all  the  mjfrtita  (myrtle  benj- 
wIneX  wbidk  powesood  imoaMnibto  rinniB  (<> 
lumell.  S2,  ?>^  \  fleopon.  viii.  1,  ^c."* 

Pliny,  under  the  bead  of  tum  Jktitta^  inclodes 
fy  the  obw  dyi  •■»«(,  bnt  •  vaot  m 


not  only  the  o&w  dyiaoeC,  bnt  •  vaot  mtaitor  «f 

othent  bearing  ft  st  ong  analogy  to  our  Britith 
home  made  winee,  such  as  cowUip,  ginger,  eider> 
berry,  and  IIm  like;  and  as  we  manufactura 
(  liampnsrne  nut  of  gooseberries,  so  the  Ita!:.in 
had  their  imitations  of  the  costly  riDtsgcs  of  the 
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were,  u  may  be  imagined,  almost  coantlews  every 
imrietf  of  fntit,  flower,  regetable,  shrub,  and  per- 
funu' b«iiip  puS  ii;  [  I  !,  li-ition  :  figs,  coriicln,  niedl  i:  ^. 
xoaetf  aipvagiUf  ptniejt  radishes,  lautels,  junipers, 
CMaia,  cintiaiBon,  taAM»  iMwd,  mwlohatlwuB,  sAcd 
but  a  small  sample.  It  must  be  remarked^  that 
tbere  was  ooe  oiaterial  difTerenca  between  the 
■Mthod  followed  by  the  Greeks  and  that  adopted 
by  the  Romans  in  cooking  thr^c  yition*.  The 
ibrmer  included  the  drag,  or  \vl;atcT«r  it  migiit  be, 
in  a  bag,  which  wtm  saapended  in  a  jv  of  wise, 
and  allowed  to  n^m^in  ns  1  r.ij  as  was  thought 
necessary  ;  the  iaiter  mixed  the  flavouring  in- 
gredient with  the  sweet  ]iMMl»  mad  haamtnA  them 
logvther,  thus  obtaining  a  much  more  pow«fii] 
Mtract ;  and  this  is  the  pbin  pursued  for  British 
wines,  except  that  we  are  obliged  to  substitute 
sugar  and  water  Sot  grapeguica.  (Oeopon.  viii. 
82,  S3,  34 ;  Plin.  ff,  AT.  sir.  19 ;  OohiB.  U.  «a; 
Cato,  It.  /?.  114,  115.) 

But  not  only  were  spices,  fcanant  roola,  leaves, 
•nd  gnma,  steeped  in  wim  or  raeorperaied  during 
fem.i  iit.iti.  n,  but  even  the  precious  perfumed 
essential  oils  (uMffMenta)  were  mixed  with  it  before 
it  was  drunk.  The  Greeks  were  exceedingly  par> 
tial  to  this  kind  of  drink.  CAclinn,  ff.  xii.  31.) 
We  also  learn  firomAelian  (/.  r.)  that  u  wnsnAmed 
fiv^trirriSf  which  seems  to  l>e  the  same  with  the 
/ti^/nft  of  Foseidippus  (Ath.m.  i.  p.  "•},  b.>,  thf 
liv^lrn  of  Uemhius,  the  tivpiyrjs  of  i'oliux  ( vi.  2 ), 
■■d  th»  mmvkina  of  Piantns  (PtemdoL  ii.  4.  50 ; 
compare  nardnd  amjAoranL,  MUe$  GU  iii.  2.  1 1  ; 
Festus,  «.  V.  MurrcUa  potio  and  Mmrrina ).  The 
Romans  were  not  slow  to  follow  the  example  set 
tkeiiit  valuiiyt  bittacaeso  eo  iiigbljr«  lays  Pliny  {H. 
M  ziii.  5%  uM  tbey  wetv  noolnd  to  enjoy  costly 
perfumes  with  two  s<<n»es,  and  hence  the  expres- 
sions '^/oiiaia  aiw**  ta  Martial  (ut.  110)  and 
*'jjerfiua  inero  ^wMNMl  aaywaii  fblmo**  in 
Jureual  (vi,  303). 

In  a  more  primitive  age  we  detect  the  same 


Hecamede,  when  prrp.nring  a  dn\u^ht  for  Nestor, 
fills  his  cup  with  i'ramuian  wine,  over  wbidi  she 
giates  goat-milk  dieeee  and  sprinkle*  Ao  wbole 
wi^h  ;liHir  (//.  xi.  638),  the  latter  being  a  mmmon 
aUdiUuii  at  a.  much  later  epoch.  (Athen.  z.  p.  4.^.2.) 
So  al«o  the  draught  administaied  hf  Cine  con- 
sisted of  wine,  cheese,  and  honey  ;  and  according 
to  i  heuphrastus  (Athen.  i.  p.  32,  a.)  the  wine 
drunk  in  the  prytaneum  of  the  Thasians  was  ren- 
dered delicious  by  their  throwing  into  the  iar 
which  contained  it  a  cake  of  wbeaten  flour  knoaded 
up  with  hone}-.   (Compare  Plat.  Syfiip.  i.  1.  4.) 

Thia  leads  us  on  to  notice  the  most  generally 
popular  of  all  dieee  eenpoand  boveragee,  the  oM^ieKi 
of  the  Greeks,  the  muliutn  of  the  Roman--  Tl  i-. 
was  of  two  kinds ;  in  the  one  honey  was  mixed 
with  wino,  hi  tho  other  with  noit.  Th*  former 
vriB  sniii  to  have  been  invented  by  tltn  It  L^cndar)' 
hero  Arib*.aeu«,  the  first  cultivator  of  bees  (i'lin. 
xiv.  4),  and  was  considered  most  pertel  aad 
palatable  when  mailc  of  some  old  rough  (fr'^vrrfr?) 
wiiie,  such  as  M^tc  or  Falerniau  (oiihou^h 
Horace  objects  to  the  hitter  for  thia  {mrpose.  Sat. 
ii.  4.  24),  and  new  Attic  honey.  (Mart  iv.  13, 
xiii.  lUU|  Diuscor.  v.  16;  MacrobL  Sat,  vii.  12.) 
Tho  prQfMftieBS  atalod  is  the  Oeoponic  collee- 
twn  wow  four,  by  measure,  of  wine  to  one  of 
honey,  and  various  spices  and  perfumes,  such  as 
■ftiBi  ttttlt^  floniiiiii  laabhtlnnBMy 
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pepptur,  n^t  bo  added.  The  second  kind,  tho 
oearasafaai  of  Mdorns  {Orig.  xx.  3.  §  1 1 X  accord- 
ing to  the  Ore*  k  aniliorities  (Oeopon.  viii.  26 X  was 
made  of  most  evaporated  to  one  half  of  its  original 
bulk,  Altie  heaoj  beiag  added  ta  the  propertioB  of 
one  to  ten.  This,  therefore,  was  merely  a  very 
rich  frait  syrup  in  no  way  allied  to  wine.  Tho 
virtuea  of  anbaai  aia  detailed  by  Plhiy  {H.  AT. 
xxii.  4  ;  compare  Geopon.  /.  c.)  -,  it  was  considered 
the  most  appropriate  draught  upon  an  empty 
stomach,  and  was  therefore  swalloarad  immediately 
before  the  regular  business  of  f»  repdst  began  (Hor. 
isaL  ii.  4.  25 ;  Senec.  Ep.  1 22 ),  and  hence  the 
whet  {gtalati^  OMMing  before  the  cup  of  mulsnm 
was  called  the  pr<muI$U.  (Ck.  ad.  Fam.  iz.  16 
and  20.)  We  infer  from  Plautus  {Baeeh.  iv.  9. 
149  ;  compare  Liv.  xxxviiL  55)  that  mtUsttm  waa 
givea  at  a  ttimnph  by  the  Imperator  to  his  soldien* 
Afatenn  (ee;  omum)  or  olt^fitKi  is  perfectly  dfo> 
tinct  from  mul$a  (sc.  aqua).  The  latter,  or  m«a(i^ 
being  made  of  honey  and  water  mixed  and  for* 
nMotad,  ia  Ao  fioXliipawr  m  dy^ioXs  of  Iha 
Greeks  (Geopon.  viii.  28;  Dioscorid.  v.  9;  laidor. 
Orig.  XX.  3.  §  10 ;  Flin.  H.  N.  xiv.  20),  although 
PoUax  confounds  (vi.  3)  fuhUtparoif  witn  eMpM^(. 
Again,  vSpopL-f:\.ov  (Geopon.  viii.  27)  or  kydrvmtlum 
(Isidor.  Orig.  xx.  3.  j  11)  was  cider;  i^tifxtKt 
(  Plin.  H.  N.  xir.  90)  waa  a  compound  oif  vinegar, 

h"nf»v,  salt,  nvA  pur^  ^-riti^r.  hnilrd  tosrether  and 
kept  lor  a  long  time  ;  jto^oiuM  was  a  mere  confeo* 

tion  of  expressed  juioa  of  wie  kawa  and  hoaaj* 

(Geopon.  viiL  29.) 

The  andents  considered  old  wine  not  only  more 
grateful  to  the  palate  but  also  more  wholesome 
and  inrigoialiM  (Athen.  i.  p.  26,  a.  { ii  p,  96, 
e.),  and  enrieiniy  cnongh,  Pliny  suppeon  that  it 
^Ti"X  more  strong  and  ticry  by  nge  in  coiiRoquence 
of  the  dissipation  of  the  watery  partidM  {H.N, 
yn.  8).  Generally  speaking  tho  Qieric  wiaeo  do 
not  Bcrm  to  have  n^quircd  a  lonp  timp  to  ripen. 
Nestor  in  the  Odyssee,  indeed,  drinks  wine  tea 
yaai*  eld  (iii  S9I),  and  wiae  kept  for  aizteeii 
years  is  incidentally rorntionril  hy  Athenaeus  (xiii. 
p.  5B4,  b)  ;  but  the  connoisseurs  under  tho  Empire 
pronounced  that  all  transmarine  wines  arrived  at  a 
moderate  degree  of  matim^y  (fi  /  r-'  ltntalem  mrdtam') 
in  six  or  seven.  (Phn.  xiv.  iU.)  Many  of  the 
Italian  varieties,  however,  aa  we  shall  see  bdoWy 
required  to  be  kept  for  twmtT  or  twenty-flvo  yeaia 
before  they  were  drinkable  (which  ia  now  coim* 
dered  ample  for  our  strongest  ports),  and  even  the 
bumbhi  frowtha  of  Sabiaura  were  stored  up  for 
fion  four  to  fifkeoB.  (Hor.  Cfarai.  1. 9.  7 1  Athen. 

i.  p.  27C.)    Ilenci'  it  lu'c-init'  a  matter  of  iiiiiMrC- 

anco  to  hasten,  if  possible,  the  natural  proorse, 
Thia  waa  atMnpled  mTarioua  waya,  aeosetnnea  lijr 

rl.tSonitr  C"iulinicnti  ((li'opnn.  vii.  ?4 ),  sometimes 
by  sinking  vessels  conuiming  the  must  in  the  sea, 
by  whieh  an  atliflebl  mellowness  waa  ladoead 
(■pr-trroT  rrfysffii),  and  the  wine  in  consequence 
termed  ikaiussdea  (Plin.  //.Mxiv.  10)i  but  mora 
usually  by  the  appliealien  of  heat.  (Pint.  %mp. 

Tims  it  was  oistomary  to  expose  the  am- 
phorae iur  some  years  to  the  full  fervour  of  the 
stlft>  HQra,  or  to  construct  the  apothecae  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  exposed  to  the  hot  air  and  smoke 
of  the  bath-fiimaces  (Colum.  L6),  and  hence  the 
name  fumaria  applied  to  such  apartmenta,  and  tho 
phraaee  /umtmaf  Jmum  hAtn^  JwHgim  tnta*  in 
refonnca  to  tha  wiaea.  (TlhuL  iL  1.  S6 ;  Hor. 
L8.9iJnT.v.  35.)  If  thai 
4  H  3 
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1  if^r, 


not  cooducted  with  carp,  and  tlie  uspbone  not 
■to^pand  d««tt  pptftefSf  tifhl*  •  diMfTMaU* 

»■:'.  .  t  w  i,i!J  he  jtriMluL'  J  oil  the  c<iiitciiti>,  and  it  i» 
in  con»^ucoc«  of  «iirh  au«W*{iew  tlwt  Mmitial 
Baton  ftatk  U«  nmlctlietioiu  on  tlw  teMHii  «f 
ilarwillr.  (t  36,  ill.  n.\  xIl  12:1). 

'Die  yrur  B.C  i*  snul  to  Unxu  Iwru  a  usAMm 
^ti^ularly  hvotumble  to  aU  the  pxtductiont  of  the 
earth  :  from  the  gnnt  htui  of  the  uturan  the  win« 
WW  of  nil  nn{Hrecodentcd  qualitj,  itnd  rmuiinMl 
long  Cflfbratod  M  llle  17mm  (Jpimiamiun,  from 
JL  Upimiiu  th«  eonnii  of  that  jw,  wka  dew 
C  timcchua.  A  (jrrmt  quontitr  Iwd  bren 
treaaarrd  up  and  •rduloutly  prvwrred,  to  that 
maafitr*  were  fttill  iii  exieteuoe  m  the  day*  «f  ibe 
#1d*r  Plinr,  n««rly  two  liaHli«d  T«an  afkenraidi. 

It    u  ;m  rFduCi><!,  }.'■   'v;n       to    \hf  c     sUlfiiff  of 

tougli  homft  and,  like  other  very  old  wm<^  to 
•troDf  Mid  kanh  and  WtMF  ■•  l»  ba  nndrialtable 

niilil  Ur.rlv  (!ili:t--.l  with  wn'.rr.  Siuh  »ine», 
hoH'f  vrr,  be  ndoft,  were  uaeiul  Ua  tkvi»uring  other* 
wbea  M^red  ki  miaH  qaaaikiec 

Our  m.'i^t  if'ri  ct  inf  nrtiati'  ii  with  n'ir^uil  t<>  the 
Mice  of  cimvuiuu  uii^ts  ta  Itaij  i»  derived  irom 
MuMlla  (ill.  3.  8  12).  wbft  Mckana  tlia*  tba 
loweit  tnarket  i  ru  r  of  thi»  mf»«t  <»nJm*ry  qnalily 
waa  3UU  »e«tertis  2ur  iU  tinute,  ikil  i»  15  ie«terte« 
far  the  amphora,  or  6J.  a  gallan  nearly.  At  a 
Wh  earlier  dMa,  the  triumph  of  L.  Metellae 
(hmof  the  HnH  Punic  war  (a  c.  t>50),  wine  wa« 
•old  at  the  rate  of  U  aKo*  the  amphora  ( Varro.  ap. 
J'liit,  n.  N.  xriiu  4  ),  and  in  the  yaw  b.  c  ttd  tha 
atiMart  P.  Lkmina  Camm  aad  L.  JvKw  Ckaiar 
i»»ii(({  a  ]'r<K'^niati<>ii  tluit  nn  i  ne  (■h-iulil 
(Jrcek  oad  Amineao  wwe  at  M  high  a  tale  aa  U 
•aaea  dia  am^oni  x  hit  tkila  waa  prAaMy  faMnded 

M  a  prohibition  to  t'lu  ir  Ikmiu'  1.)  at  aM.  in  nnltT 
la  check  tiM  taate  then  begintung  to  display  itacil 
far  faiaiifn  lanriea,  for  we  find  that  at  the  auna 
Ume  thrr  p  tivrly  forbade  the  n*e  of  exotic 
Bnf(tirnt*.  {  I'hki.  //.  X.  xiv.  16,  xiiL  3.) 

I  tie  prire  of  iuiti««  wina  at  Athens  wat  four 
dmchm.it  fnr  the  tnetrftea,  that  ie  about  4'</.  the 
gallon,  when  neceuariet  were  dear,  and  Ildckli  cuu 
aidara  that  we  may  aMumc  one  half  of  this  sum  as 
thaavtttga  of  cbeapar  timet.  In  fact,  we  find  in 
aa  agraesMmt  in  Denoathene*  (/a  LatriL  p.  920) 
300  auV.»  {Kffid^iOi)  nf  Mendacan  wine,  which  wu 
knew  waa  aaed  at  tiitiMoat  •luaptttaua  Mao«<daai.in 
antartannnanta  ( Athm.  It.  p.  129,  d.\  mhud  at 

600  dr.uhni.is  uljith  pivc*  t\yn  ilnitt.ma*  fur  the 
mctn-u^fc,  or  little  more  than  2*/.  a  gallon  ;  bat  ttill 
wore  aaioniabiaf  u  tlia  OMwrallaaa  chiapwMt  of 

I.ti-itaiKMn  niiir,  of  which  more  than  ten  ir^illrtiiv 
weft'  sold  tor  Sd.  On  the  other  hand  high  prices 
wa  fifwi  flwdy  for  the  varietiea  lidd  ia  aataam, 

einn*.  an  enrW  as  tin-  time  rif  Si>crates,  n  mftretos 
«t  Cii'mn  sold  fur  a  mina.    ^Plut.  de  Amin.  Jruit- 

qtiilL  10 :  BBdtb,  PM.  Bom,t/A1lm$t  t«L  i  p. 

133,  1st  ed.) 

With  respect  tn  the  way  in  which  wine  wa« 
drunk,  and  the  cimtoint  obfeerred  by  the  Greeks 
and  Hanaaa  at  their  drinking  entMlatiuoanta,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  article  Stmkwicm. 

I I  now  remain*  for  us  to  name  the  most  esteemed 
wiaea,  and  la  point  oat  Ikair  looUitiaa ;  b«t  our 
Manta  wiH  allair  ua  ta  enuiueiata  nana  bnt  the 
ni'i't  (  ri-  Lratrd.  A%  far  as  tho.v  of  (Irtrcc  ar<> 
eouceroed,  our  information  it  scanty  ;  tioce  in  th(> 
alder  writea  we  find  but  i  anaU  number  defined 
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otaaUy  standing  alooe  witiaotit  any  distiaswikiBi 
apitbct.    The  wine  af  moat  early  lek'brily  mm 
that  which  the  mini^ttr  of  Ap  l'  «,  Mai^r, 
dwelt  QpOQ  tiie  «kirt*  of  Thraeuui  laaiarwt,|ave  u 
Ulyssea.    It  waa  red  (/jpwdpde),  and  hmif-tmm 
(u»AiijWa}.  10  jimious,  that  it  w:is  ur  kr;p»-r.  t"  ^ 
in  the  nmuttUi,  SiiYe  the  wite  of  the  peieal  var 
trusty  hoasekeeper ;  ao  «nM»  thnft  •  aiacle 
waa  mingled  with  twenty  of  water ;  so  ia^oR. 
that  even  when  thus  dihtted  it  diffiucd  a  ctr^st 
and  most  tempting  }xTft        \  '  hi.  \x.  IHfX.)  Pir^r 
{H.N.  xi».  6)  asserta  that  win*  aniawwd  wm 
simihr  nt^le  properdaa  waa  pvndnead  fal  tba  wmm 
nrgion  in  his  own  Jay.   ITivnaer  menti       ^»  im* 


interpreted  by  rcruain  diffrrpnt  write  r*.  f  A:-  iLi 
p.  2^  L)    In  after  times  a  wine  bemrio^  the  sat 

the  hill  \ill:ip-  rtf  I.atrtroa,  in  thr  victlilty  c* 
sat,  ui  the  netghboyrbtwd  of  Soajma  msti  ;a» 
tbrine  of  Cybele,  aad  in  Letbea.  (Athaa.  L  p^  S4.c 
»Vc.  ;  Plin.  xiv.  Thi"  Pramninii  of  Ica--a  n 
cliaractenxed  fay  Kparctiides  aa  dry  {smM^'i^ 
hanh  (adai  fprfi)»natringept  and  r«n>arkab)TaMa^ 
qualities  which,  acdrdiiitr  to  Armt^T-^^r-.n^,  r»-- 
dered  it  paxUcuUrly  luijiAliitable  ta  tae  Aibfj^.^^ 
(Athen.  L  p.  M,  a.) 

Hut  the  wines  of  greateat  renown 
brilliant  period  of  Grecian  history  aad 
Roman  ronqueat  were  grown  in  the  ialand*  of 
Ibaaaa,  Leaboa»  Cbioaaad  Ooa,  aad  in  a  (^wh- 
aaored  apols  an  tiha  eppeailaBB— t  of  Aaia  (Scr^ 
liv.  p.  C,\\1  \  stuh  as  the  «]'»pfs  of  Moun:  1  hkIbi. 
the  ridge  which  separate*  the  vaUcy  the  Hi 
ftamtbnt«f  the  Cayster  ( PHn.  w.  9f ;  Viip. 

i.  f>7  ;  OviJ.  Mrt.  vi.  l.iK  Mount  Moss--i^ 
di%  id««  the  tributaries  of  the  Cayvber  trma  xstane  M 
the  Maeander  (Slnb^  sir.  p.  €59),  the  Tokanx 
ri  L-i  i;  nf  i!i,>  Citncecanmcne  (Vitruv.  iii.  3)  wkxh 
ktiU  rcLiii.k  It*  fanie(KeppelPs  TVucv/s,  ii.  p.  33o\ 
the  environs  of  Epbesiu  (Dioscorid.  t.  1*2\,  of  Cii>- 
Jus  (AthfTi.  i.  p.  29,  a  ),  of  Milotiis  (  Aihrr.  c  \ 
and  iif  (.  lart  mcimc,  (I'lin,  xiv,  IK)  AtuvMig;  liw»e 
the  first  place  seems  to  have  been  by  g(  natal  can- 
sent  conceded  ta  tha  OUaa,  af  which  the  most  de> 
licious  varieties  vera  brai^t  Cram  tba  heigh  u  «f 
Ariasium.  in  the  central  parts  (Virg.  EcL  71  ; 
Plin.  //.  xiv.  7  ;  Siliui*  vii.  310)»  nad  fnm  iba 
profMNilary  of  Phanaa  at  tba  aoaCMni  ajtUnaitti  af 
the  iftland.  (Virt:.  di  ort/,  ii.  97.)  Tfie  77i-i»! -v  .-ji.J 
Ijetliian  occupied  the  second  place,  and  the  Coaa  dis- 
puted the  pant  witbtbaok  (Atban.i.pp.28«2t,ftc) 
In  the  mt<A  liighly  prized  Tiueyards  wet* 

around  Myliieue  (Athen.  i.  p^  30,  b«,  iii.  pu  a.; 
pw9S;d.),nndMethyBuin.  ( Admi.  Tia.  pk,  SC9^  W  ;^ 
I*anpan.  Virg.  Gterrr.  ii.  ?>9  ;  0%-id.  Jr.  Am. 

1.^7.)  Pliny  (xiv.  9),  who  gives  the  prelWeace 
over  all  others  to  the  Ctrtomefnan^  laya  diat  tb« 
Lesbian  had  naturaltr  n  taste  of  salt  water,  ^'m.-: 
the  epithet  innoce&a,''  applied  by  Horac«!^  kt^mt 
to  point  out  that  it  was  light  and  wbokMCona. 

It  may  bera  ba  (Earned  tbM  tbera  ta  no  fsaa- 
dation  wbaterer  far  tbe  ivnaik  tbat  €bm  finMt 
(iret  k  wines,  ei.pe<.ially  the  products  of  tbe  islands 
in  the  Aegean  aad  Ionian  aaa%  bek>mad  for  iba 
most  part  ta  tba  loacfcwa  twaat  dhaa.  Tla  inry 
rt-vi-rs*'  ift  t  roved  hy  the  epithets  oJtttjpiJj,  cticXt)- 
^r,  Krrris^  and  tbe  Uke,  i^>{4icd  to  a  gr^  nua- 
ber,  wbib  yhtmh  and  lAaaS^thw  i  '  ' 
aanfaratit^f  mn,  asMfl  ia  the  vi^§b* 
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•f  pootry.  ^  T'tninn  omm  dulce  minus  ot/orolum/* 
Mva  riiuy  (//.  X.  xir.  11),  and  the  ancients  ap- 
pear to  him  h&tn  fully  aenaible  that  sweet  wines 
could  not  be  twaUowad  either  with  nlcMOfe  or 
•ofety,  except  in  ibhII  qiuiBtitie&  Tve  mistake 
hm  mm'Xi  from  not  perceivini;  lliat  the  expression* 
•Irai  yKvKtit  and  etrei  ij5tf<  are  l>jr  no  loeaas  ue- 
eesearily  s3mouyoMNH.  The  fbnuer  ngiriflM  wine 

fK^ittrtli/  street,  the  latter  u  iiie  atrrfoabl'  t  i  the 
taste  from  the  ab$em»  of  aadHjf^  in  most  cases  io- 
dieatiaf  seliunf  awn  than  aoMM  wAm. 

It  is  well  known  that  all  the  most  noble  Itnl'm 
wines,  with  a  very  few  exccptiurts,  wero  di-nved 
ftwB  Latium  and  Campania,  and  for  the  most  part 
grew  within  a  short  distance  of  the  wa.  The 
whoie  of  theee  pUce«,"  Kiys  Stnibo  (v.  p.  2.'U), 
nAan  ilwetiillilig  this  con»t,  **  yield  excellent  wine ; 
ainoTipj  the  most  colebr.it ctl  are  tlie  Cnrcuban,  the 
J-'uii(laiii.an,  the  Selinuui,  and  eo  aUo  ore  the  Fa- 
iemian,  the  Aiban,  and  the  Statinian."  Rut  the 
dassilication  adopted  by  Pliny  (xir.  6)  will  prore 
our  best  guide,  and  thia  we  sliall  follow  to  a  certain 
extent. 

in  the  first  laok,  then,  we  orott  pbee  tba 
HiHtKt  which  fiuriy  deaa^rea  the  title  af  fwptmU^ 

since  it  was  the  cho^n  bovemgc  of  Augustus  :uh1 
moet  of  bis  courtiers.  It  azew  spaa  Uw  iulls  of 
8alia«  abave  Foma  Ap^  laokhif  dawn  vpm  tha 

Poroptiiic  marshes,  (f'emdmia  Pohipdr-s  quae  f/xc- 
iat  Setia  campog.  Mart.  xiii.  112  ;  see  alio  jL  U6, 
iz.  3,  X.  74,  xiii.  112;  Jan  t.  U  ;  SiUoa,  ▼tli. 
378 ;  Plin.  If.  X.  L  e.)  Uefore  the  ncr*  of  Anjrnstus 
the  CmcuiHm  was  the  most  prized  of  all.  It  grew 
in  the  poplar  »\varap»  bordering  on  tlie  gulf  of 
Amyclae.  i '  ■  t  i  Fundi.  (Mart.  xiii.  11.5.)  In  the 
ttiuie  of  i-'iiny  h%  reputaliou  was  entirely  gone, 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  cMalailiiesi  of  the 
cultimtors,  and  partly  from  its  proper  toil,  origin- 
ally a  very  limited  space,  having  been  cut  up  by 
the  canal  of  Nero  extending  from  Baiae  to  Ostia. 
Qtkn  (Athm.  i  |i  27,  a.)  tepreeaala  it  aa  gene- 
teoi,  foil  bo^ed  and  beady,  not  aniTinf  at  anrturity 
until  it  had  be*n  kept  f  r  n  any  yean.  (Plin.  /.  r. 
Strabo,  V.  p.  231  ;  Mark  xiiL  1 16  {  Uor.  CianK.  x.  i 
ML  9,  UL  9&  2,  &c)  I 
The  second  rank  was  occnpied  by  the  Fafernum, 
ef  which  the  Fatutimmm  was  the  most  choice  va- 
liety,  haring  gained  ita  ciaiaeter  from  the  care 
and  skill  exercised  in  the  cultivation  of  the  vine*; 
bat  when  Pliny  wrote,  it  was  beginning  to  Ml  m 
public  aatiflMlkn,  in  eeneequeoce  of  the  growers 

Kri"::  more  solicitons  about  f]i;;iTilitv  t^nn  -rinlity, 
juKt  as  was  the  case  with  ALiUeira  a  tew  year« 
ago.  The  Falernua  a^fr^  concemiag  tha  piaaiee 
limiu  of  which  there  have  been  many  eontrorer- 
aiee,  comnicnced  at  the  Pens  Companus,  on  the 
left  band  of  those  journeying  towards  the  Urbana 
Coktoia  of  Solla,  tha  Fwrntiamt  ager  at  a  villaaa 
about  six  nritee  from  Sinveeea,  ao  that  tba  wh^ 
district  in  qneHtion  may  be  regarded  as  stretching 
from  the  Masaic  hills  to  the  river  Vultumua.  Fa- 
lemian  beeaaM  fit  fitr  drinkinf  in  ten  yean,  and 
might  be  used  when  twenty  jear*  old,  Imt  when 
kept  longer  gare  heodacbs,  and  proved  injurious 
ta  tha  narrena  tqrataan*  PUny  distinguisbea  three 
kind,  the  nnigh  {austerutn),  the  sweet  {dulas\  and 
the  litin  {Unue),  Oalen  (ap.  Alien,  i.  p.  26,  c) 
two  only,  the  rough  {wi<mnp6s)  and  the  eweetteh 
^y^vKd^u^1.  Wiien  the  f.outh  wind  prevailed 
during  the  srosmi  of  the  vintage  the  wine  wm» 

fwaatiah  aod  daikar  Id  ealoar  (jutkimpn),  but  if 
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the  grapes  were  gathered  during  wcnilu  r  nf  n  dif- 
ferent description,  it  was  rou^h  and  tawny  or 
amber-coloured  (ki^^s).  The  ordinary  appeai<> 
anoa  of  Falerai^  which  baa  been  made  a  theme 
af  considerable  discussion,  seems  to  be  determined 
by  n  pnii&.-igr  in  Pliny  (//.  ;V.  xxjcviL  12),  in  which 
we  are  iaiiDnDad  thai  the  finest  amber  waa  naoMid 
Fahrrna.  Otbefa  ananged  tha  Tarietiee  dHRi^> 
ently  ;  thit  \\lii;hgrpw  upon  the  hill  tops  tluy 
called  CoKcauMi,  that  on  the  middle  alopes  /cuu 
fiasHNm  that  an  tha  pkin  Mnnaa.  (PUd.  JL  a. 
and  xxiiL2!  ;  Athen.  i.  p.  26,  c.  ;  Ilor.  Canii. 
i.  20.  10 ;  Prop.  iv.  (i ;  Martial,  ia.  95 ;  bilius,  viL 
15.9.) 

In  the  third  rank  wag  the  Jlbamun^  frrnn  the 
Mons  AlUuius  {Mmu  JWcm,  Mart  xiii.  lU9),  of 
various  kinds,  very  sweet  {praediUoe\  sweetish 
(yXvKd^wy),  rough  (Plin.  xxiii.  21),  and  sharp 
{ifx<paKLas)  ;  it  was  invigorating  (ncrwa  tt/tie),  and 
in  perfection  after  being  kept  for  fifteen  years. 
(Plin.  //.  ee. ;  Mart.  xiii.  109 ;  Hor.  &it  iL  8.  14  ; 
Jtttr.  r.  33 ;  Athen.  L  p.  26,  d.)  Here  too  we  plaoe 
the  Surrtnimum^  from  the  promontory  funning  the 
leatham  hoin  af  tha  bay  of  Ni^laai  which  wai 
not  drinkable  mtfl  it  had  been  kept  far  five-and- 
twenty  ycara,  H  r  Lt  ijil'  lestilule  of  richness  (clAi- 
wi$)  and  very  dry  (4«^a^{),  it  required  a  loag 
iBMa  ta  tipea,  bnt  waa  stmngty  reeeannended  ta 
conv.ilescents,  on  account  of  i'.h  iljlini  > ni;  1  w!) 
somenesfc  Oalen,  however,  was  of  opinion  that 
it  agreed  with  thoee  only  wlio  ware  aeeaatanad  ta 
use  it  constantly  ;  Tib'Tit:-.  ivt^  wont  tn  say  that 
the  physicians  had  coiupired  to  dignity  what  waa 
only  ftneroiu  vineifur ;  wliile  his  successor, Caligula, 
styled  it  hMui  va/fxt.  (Pliiu  //.  cr. ;  Athen.  /.  c.) 
Of  equ.-il  reputation  were  the  AfiMu'um,  from  the 
hills  which  formed  the  boundary  between  Latium 
and  Campanb,  nlthougb  somewhat  harsh,  as  would 
seem,  from  the  precautions  recommended  by  the 
epicure  in  Horace  (Sat.  iL  4.  51  :  compare  Cann.  L 
1.  19,  I  7.  21,  lii.  SI  i  Mart.  ziiL  111  ;  Silius 
vii.  207),  Mid  tba  <9a«mai««n,  ftem  the  ridge  above 
n.i;;ii'  ai,d  PuteoH,  produced  in  small  quantity,  but 
of  very-  high  quality,  fuU  bodied  (elreeai)  and 
thick  i'dxvs).  ( AdicB.  L  e.  t  Plin.  H.  JV.  «1.  8  t 
Flor.  ill.  3.)  In  the  6ame  class  are  to  be  included 
the  Otlenum  from  Cales,  and  the  Fundammm  from 
FondL  Bath  had  fefmeilf  bald  a  higher  place, 
**  but  vineyards,"  moralizes  Pliny,  ''as  xvell  aa 
btites,  have  their  periods  of  rite,  of  glory,  and  of 
falL''  Tha  Oiftae/w  waa  tight  (kov^),  and  bet- 
tfr  fur  the  f!?omr<rh  thnn  F:tli»mian  ;  the  Funda- 
tiuin  was  lull  bodied  \t(novoi)  and  nourishing,  but 
apt  to  attack  both  stflmacb  and  head  }  therefore 
little  iongfat  after  at  banquets.  (Stralio,  v.  p.  2^1  ; 
Athen.  i.  p.  27,  a. ;  Hor.  Curia,  i.  31.  9  ;  Juv.  i. 
69  :  Mart  x.  35,  xiii.  113.)  Tbie  list  ia  daaad 
by  the  Fjrfifcrws'aeai,  PrvtemaUnum,  and  Sigmummt 
moi  Velitraa,  Pritenram,  and  Signia,  towns  on 
the  Volscian  hills  ;  tlic  tirst  was  a  sound  wine, 
but  had  this  peculiarity,  that  it  always  taated  aa  if 
nnsad  witil  aona  faraiga  Mtholanca  t  the  aecond 
W.1S  thin  and  ple.isant  ;  the  last  was  looked  i;;  iti 
only  in  the  light  of  a  medicine,  vainahle  for  ite 
astringent qaalities.  (Athen.  ip.27,  K ;  PKn.te.) 
Mart.  xiii.  11«»  )  We  mny  sjifely  bring  in  one 
more,  the  Fonnianum^  from  the  gulf  of  Caieta 
(iMcftn/'ionia  Bacchus  in  tm^ktm,  Hor.  Chrm.  iiu 
1').  .^O,  n<"'X'iated  l>y  Horace  with  tha  Caecuban, 
Fnleriiiiui,  and  Coleuian  (ilor.  Oarm,  i*  90^  iii. 

16;^  and  conpani  by  Oalei|.(«|i^  Jikm.  L  ^ 
4  a  4 
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«.)  to  lite  Privenatinnm  nnd  Uh<^inuin,  Imt  richer 
(AfvofMrr^^ wod  fipentng  quickly. 

Ttn"  fourtli  rank  cKnuiii'ii  the  .\f  i>nrrtinmm^ 
(rum  tiic  lu-ichUnirbuod  uf  AIcjk&anjL,  tir»t  brought 
into  fMhioi)  \iy  .luliua  Ciieaar.  The  fine*!,  called 
J'vtaJa»um  ('IvroAlrof,  Atben.  L  {».  *i7,  d.),  from 
thit  (ieltl*  neaivst  to  th«  nwin  knd,  was  tound 
(qivf),  lif(ht,  and  at  the  laine  tinie  n  <t  without 
Wdj.  Tb«  TfMwiMMiMtaMM  WM  frrqiwaUr 
Hitatad  ftBodtilMiUy  fer  tlw  lfHMttin«M,whMli  it 
BUeiiiMt  il.   (  Atiu  ii  i.  p. '27.  J. ;  Piin./.  f.) 

Of  Um  wiikc  in  boutheru  UaiU,  livat  of  JBuclrr. 
*m  aimm  bott  •  Unli  daMrtir.  Th*  ntt  wrr« 
liM.'fc.  il  \i\.u:i  ultli  -impicion,  ID  coHiequciice  »{  t!if 
notonoM  tVouii*  <i(  liw  daalera  in  the  I'lavtoce,  who 
cwri«4  M  the  buuMw  9i  HdulteratiM  I*  » ifnl 
pxtrnt,  nrt!  did  not  Ktupl«  to  have  ncoiirec  to 
Boxiuut  druga.  Among  other  thinm,  it  wai  kitawn 
li«t  tlMJ  pMldMIMiii  aloM,  to  heighten  the  Havoar 
■nd  improve  the  colour  nf  their  merchandiM,  and 
condiicird  the  prooeM  of  artificial  ripening  lo  un- 
»kilfullr,  at  to  inpart  a  ta»te  of  unoke,  which 
catkd  (ortk,  w  w  mn  mvn  tii»w%  Um  laaledie- 
tfaa of  IfartMi  mi  iIm  fbouuto  «f  lIuwillM.  (TUn. 

a.  A".     n  •: :..) 

Tbc  BrtNluce  of  Um  Balearic  iaIc*  vat  coispared 
to  the  firM  mwUis  of  Italy*  aadi  tho  Mne  prai^ 

Wilt  r>harrd  by  thi'  viinMai  lt  of  T^i^/uiu  and  /.'lu- 
fOM,  «hil«  (bote  of  the  Laitiam  were  uut  much 
fcaied  for  the  qnaiity  as  for  the  abundance  of  their 
supply.  (Piin.  //.  JV.  xiv^  8.  f  6  i  Mart.  jdii.  118  ; 
Siiiu*.  ill.  370.) 

Hetuming  to  the  East,  seTeral  district*  of  Pon- 
ta«,  Paphlngonia,  srul  HlUivnu.  Kti'npv.teuii  on  the 
HeUespunt,  TelitietMi;*  in  i  ana,  C  v^u%«  I  npoliii, 
BorylHs.  and  Tyre,  all  dUMOd  dt»linctiou,  and 
abore  all  the  CkalgLommm^  arigii»lly  from  fieroea, 
bat  afterwards  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Da- 
maicut  olco,  was  the  cho«en  and  only  dnnk  of  tlw 
Oroat  King  (Pita.  J£.  A',  xiv,  9  ^  Geopon.  v.  2  ; 
Atbflo.  i  p.  3ft,  4.\  to  whidl  we  may  join  the 
iialt^lotiiuiii,  calli  ,i  in'il;ir  l>y  (^li.wrr'iit  (Athtii.  i 
p.  2i>,  f.),  and  the  BvCAtyot  from  Phoenicia,  which 
ibmd  Mmyadnirm.  (Atlien.  i.  h.)  Tho 
last  is  »j)oken  nf  r!sf\\  h.-rr  :i»  Tl  r.iciaii.  or  Grrciaii, 
or  Sicilian,  which  nuiy  Imvu  uum'u  frum  the  same 
flApO  haviiw  boon  dis*eraiiuited  through  these 
rniiiitriet.  (ConpuM  lioiod.  u.  8A  }  Atan.  L  p. 

PassiQf  cn.  ill  tlie  la>t  pUea,  to  Egypt,  where, 
according  to  ilelUinicui,  the  vine  was  first  dis- 
coTered,  the  .l/urrn/umm,  from  near  Alexandria,  de- 
mands  our  att<'ntiun.  It  is  highly  extolled  by 
Atbenaotta,  boiog  whito*  awcot,  fin^giaoti  Mgbt 
(AtvT^t),  ciitohtif^r  (faieltlj  through  tho  finnM, 

nml  iKit  fl\ins;  lo  tin*  Ix'iuJ  ;  but  MijKTinr  cvfii  to 
tkit  was  the  i\tentcdtcumy  so  named  from  a  long 
iHUTow  MiHiy  ridge  (rmvUi)  near  tho  western  ex- 

lr»  i]iity  of  thf  l).  ll:i  ;    it  was  arDinatii,  nli^'liily 

ostniigent,  and  of  an  oiij  consi^tcucy,  which  dis- 
appeand  whoa  it  waa  auzed  with  water;  beadoa 

these  we  lu-.ir  r  f  the  S,  f>-  n>it/f:ruut,  and  the  wine  of 
Autyila,  a  town  nut  far  from  Alexandria.  Ad- 
vancing up  the  valley,  the  wino  of  tho  Tbebais, 
and  f«j>ftial' V  nf  <'ii[ito8,  wa*  go  thin  and  eaRily 
thrown  otf  Umt  ii  ci«ulii  be  given  «iilioiJt  irjury  to 
itvar  patwnta  ;  and  ascending  through  Nubia,  to 
Ao  conflueneo  of  tits  Nile  with  the  Afctnpiis,  wr 
nach  A/eroSt  whose  wine  has  been  irair>ortalized 
by  Lucan.  (Athen.  L  p.  33,  f. ;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  7'JO  ; 
ilar.  Qtnt.  L  87. 10 1  Viif.  «*oiy.  u.  81  |  Locan, 


X.  IGl  ;  Plin.  //.  M  xiv.  9.)  Martial  ,if^mu  t§ 
have  held  them  all  very  cheap,  sioce  hm  itriri'ii'iiiMi 
the  viiMMW  of  Btjfi  bitter  than  iia  vriaa.  (m 

112.) 

W  o  read  of  sereral  winea  which  raooTed  tanr 
designation,  not  from  tho  ragiow  «a  wkmk  they  ^ 
lonsed,  bat  from  the  partacwar  ttmi  af  fcapr  ^a 

w  rucii  liu-y  ■(vcre  niaiii".  or  from  s^nif  c'm.c»'-j:  ■ 
connected  with  thotr  bistwj  or  qtialitira.  Xiaa 
belonging  to  tho  foi— ff  chwi  wmtm  ha  al  EhcUiii 

bcilow .  J  lK'f>rL'  the  iriont  favourrJ  (iistncl*  «*n 
genersUj  known,  and  befars>  the  edMU  pc«daas 
opon  tho  vn»e,  by  dtanfe  of  soU  mni  cfanaSfy  lal 
ht^n  accorately  observed  and  nuJird.  A*^trr  tlws 
matters  were  better  uMdersti:>i>d,  babil  ajid  oai^zras- 
tUo  usage  wciild  If od  to  perpetuate  the  ai^it 
apprllation.  Thus,  down  to  a  late  fw»rii>d,  «e  kew 
of  the  sitMini  fifn  {jA^roMts  Utskych.^  tnm 

tho  .^Miaea  Tttu,  which  haM  tiM  firaK  pknoe  aaaw 
vines,  and  embraced  many  vanetiea,  carcfaOj  ia- 
criminated  and  cultivated  according  to  daSaat 
methods.  (  Plin.  //.  \.  xiv.  4.  §  I  ;  Calo,  A  JL 
6  and  7  :  Coltmu  iii.  2.  |  7  s  9.  §  3.)  It  was  ii 
Oiaaaa  origin,  having  bom  tooreyed  br  aTV»- 

•Lilian  tnlx;  to  lL;>Iy  (a  •lory  whith  wouid  xttz 
la  ri  fcr  to  some  Pelygian  iBipmti<wJa  and  itUBii 
rhtoflj  in  Campania  aroand  Naploa.  and  ia  tfct 

Faitrnii*  n^-rr.  Its  cliar.ict^ristic  exce'iernc^  vxs 
the  great  body  and  eonseqaent  diuskbtlity  of  tti 
wtae.  (MtTMUMUKa  etna,  Vtrg.  Geory.  ii.  97  ;  Gaja. 
.yf>!h.  ttifJ.  xiL  4  ;  Oeopon.  viii.  22  ;  Ceia  ir.2; 
Maaub.  ii.  16  ;  Auson.  Ep*  zvtiL  32;  Sens. 
Saram.  xxix.  544.)  So,  in  like  nanner.  tlie 
ohot  (Athtn.  i.  p.  CS,  f.),  from  thi-  iftnXtt 
(('olutn.  til.  '2,  §  Jl),  vihicli  Virgii  tt-I.^  us  (Govp. 
ii.  93}  was  particnlarly  saitable  for  pamtt^  tii 
the  Nos-Kiat  (smoke-wine)  of  Plato  tho  come  psM 
(Athen.  L  p.  31,  c),  prepared  in  greateot  perirc- 
tion  nrnr  Ik'ncventuin.  from  the  tciiwrtos  d^crfAet, 
•o  named  ia  ooBwrattoaco  of  tho  duatan  bioag 
noithor  whila  nor  bbdt,  hat  of  an  ailfiHliaM 

dusky  or  Miu'ky  line.  (Thcdphr.  If.  f.  ii.  4.  C.  J\ 
V.  S  i  Aristot.  dt  Garner,  iv.  4  ;  Plin.  //.  Al  xiv.  4. 
17;  Mtapaia  nan.  3C  on  dw  goa  Oifios.) 

On  the  othi  r  hand,  the  2awptar,  on  uh->*<'  di- 
vtiic  fragrance  iiermippos  deacants  in  such  giow- 
ing  laiigMge  (AthoB.  L  pb  a.),  ia  aiiaplj  Maa 
rich  \>  ino  of  inrat  ag**,  **  toothlrs*,  and  Sfr?,  aad 
woj)dr<iu»  old."  (oA*>»"rai  oCk  ix***  oa-rp^s. 
yipmv  7*  8(u>iovi4#s,  A I  hen.  z.  p.  441,  d.  ;  saO 
KusUth.  ad  Horn.  Od.  iL  S40  ;  Casaub.  ad  AAgn. 
i.  p.  29.)  The  origin  of  the  title  Moa/iias  is  ioiae- 
what  more  doubtful :  some  will  have  it  to  denoto 
wino  from  a  owoetrataellii^  tpot(S«d.  a.  au  )  sothm 
mare  reasonably  refer  it  to  tho  **hmMiwt  ^  of  Ao 
wine  it»<'U  ( llesivcVi.  «.  r.)  ;  according  loPhAniasof 
Eresus,  in  one  pasai^  it  was  a  compound,  Sgoaid 
by  adding  one  part  of  Ma  wator  to  fiftf  af  laart, 

.-dlluiuuh,  in  an^ithcr  placi',  f  r  s.h  ius  I  .         that  it 
was  wine  obtained  from  grapes  gathered  before  thtj 
were  ripa,  m  whidi  caaa  it  ni^t  grataihla  CTf 
pagnc.    (Atlion.  i.  p.  5"?,  a.  ;  comjiare  p.  462,  e.) 

Those  %vho  desire  more  minute  dctjuis  upon  t^u 
very  exU<nsive  subject  may  consult  tho  Geoponic 
Collection,  books  lii.  to  viii.  inclusive  ;  th^  whtJe 
iti  tlie  Uth  book  of  Pliny's  Natural  Uistory,  to- 
£;i'ther  with  the  first  thirty  chapters  af  the  33d; 
the  1 2th  book  of  Columella,  with  the  commentary 
of  Schneider  and  others  ;  the  2d  book  of  Viigil'i 
Georges,  with  the  remarks  of  Heyne,  Voss,  and 
the  old  gmmmariaot ;  (iaico,  i.  9,  nd  zii  4  s 
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Ponox,  tL  fbn.  ;  Athenaeu%  lib.  i.  and  lib.  x. ; 
betide*  which  there  are  a  multitade  of  iwissnpfe* 
in  other  parts  of  the  above  authors,  in  Cati>,  \'arro, 
Md  ia  tkt  cbaaicB  fenotalljr,  wkich  heu  man  or 
IcH  Upon  thett  tapkau 

Of  ni'Hieni  writers  wc  may  notice  particularly, 
Pnaper  Keodella,  Tradaiiu  de  FtMu,  i'tmiemia  et 
Tmo^  Vcnct  1929 ;  QalaaliiN  taadiUma»QMewMi» 

4*  Mutioae  Vini  el  A(juae,  Ferrar.  1593  ;  An- 
dieaa  Piwri^f,  de  NatmruU  I'imrum  Hittoria^  d:e~^ 
Rom.  15M,  ^  OaiMnrtM  Antujnorunt,  d-tx,  Gronov. 
Thes.  (Iracc.  Antiq.  ;  Sir  Edward  Barry,  Ob$eroa- 
tiiitin  un  Um  Wtiu:^  of  iJu;  AncieuU^  ixwd.  1775  ; 
Henderson,  IliMory  <>/  Andeni  and  asorfans  ITtaes, 
J.oiul.  1!!24.  Sonic  of  the  niobt  important  facta 
ure  jjresented  in  a  coudcoscd  fomi  ia  becker*a 
GoUm,  vuI.  ii.  pp.  163— 176,  and  pp.  238—241, 
and  ChnrikU$,  vol  i.  p.  456,  foil        [  W.  R. J 

VIOCURI.    [QrATUORVimi  Vialml] 

VIRGA,  dim.  VIRGULA  {i>i€hos),  a  rod  or 
wand.  Thia  was  in  many  cases  the  emblem  of  a 
cntam  rank  or  eflke  ;  being  carried,  for  example, 
by  the  Salii,  by  a  jadffe  or  civil  officer  (»lo  wood- 
cut, n.  d8),  a  herald  {.CAOUCBua]  (Non.  Marc.  p. 
5S8 ;  Ovid.  MtL  L  716),  and  by  tha  TVkHmhrtL 
[THici.iNiu%f  1,  any  other  person  who  had  to 
exercise  authority  orer  slaves.  (Seoec.  Eput.  47.) 
Tlw  Vie  «f  the  rod  (/a«8'C•>^  >vi.  22)  in 
the  punishment  of  Roman  citizens  wss  nholished 
by  the  Ixjt  i'orria  (p.  69C,  a).  In  the  Fa8cK8  a 
number  of  rods  were  bound  tflgadier. 

The  wand  was  also  the  comtnon  instrument  of 
magical  display,  as  in  the  haiid  of  Circe  (Horn.  Od. 
X.  238,  293,  318,  fl89X«wl  of  Minerva  (xtL  172). 
To  do  any  thing  virgula  dhina  waa  to  do  it  fr)r 
magic.  (Cic.  Att,  i.  44.)  The  struica  of  cloth  were 
called  tirtfiu.  (OtUL  At,  Am,  jii.  m)  [Pal- 
jji;m  ;  TsLA.]  [J.  Y.] 

VlliOlNra  VESTAliESb  [Twaum  Vu- 

VIKIDA'RIUM.  [UoKTva] 

VISw   Legea  wen  pMaed  «t  Rmm  ftr  die  pur- 

poM-  of  pn  vrntinjr  acts  of  violence.  The  Lex 
Plotia  or  Plautia  was  enacted  against  those  who 
eeeapicd  public  i^aees  and  cairied  ami  (Cic  ad 
J  ft.  ii.  ''!,  de  llarutp.  Retpmu.  8  ;  the  Diss"  rUi- 
tion  oi  S\  aechter,  Nems  A  rckiv.  dea  CriaunalrncJitjSt 
toL  sitl  reprinted  in  Orellii  Onomasticon).  The  Lex 
proposed  by  the  consul  Q.  Catulus  on  this  subject, 
with  the  aasistAnce  of  Plautius  the  tribunus,  ap 
pears  to  be  the  Lex  Plotio.  (Cic.  pro  Cod.  29  ; 
Sallust  IA  Cie.  Deekm.)  There  waa  a  Lex 
Julia  of  the  dictator  Caesar  on  this  subject,  which 
imposed  the  penalty  of  aquae  et  ignis  interdictio. 
(Ck.  FkUif,  u  8.)  Two  JoUm  L^s  were  passed 
■I  to  ihii  natter  m  the  time  of  Augustus,  which 
were  respecti.i  1\  cntilled  Dc  Vi  Publita,  and  d.; 
Vi  Privata.  (Dig.  4U.  tit  6,  7.)  The  Lex  de  Vi 
Pnbliai  ^  not  apply,  aa  Ae  tide  n^ht  leam  to 
import,  exdu-^i '  v  tn  i  t:.  ni.',iii;ta  the  public  peace, 
and  it  is  not  posAibiu  to  describe  it  very  accurately 
esceept  by  emuneiBting  its  chief  provisions.  The 
collecting  of  arms  (arma,  <efa)  in  a  house  (domus), 
or  in  a  villa  (d^^row  m  villa),  except  fur  tho  pur- 
pose of  hunting,  or  going  a  joamey  or  a  voyage, 
wnn  in  itself  a  violation  t  f  thn  T,'  x.  The  8i^nif^- 
cation  of  the  word  tela  lu  tins  Lex  was  very  ex- 
teuBink  The  pmuahmeiit  for  the  vioUtion  of  this 
Lex  was  aquae  et  ignis  interdictio,  except  ia  the 
case  of  attacking  and  plunderiug  houiM  or  tiUm 
iridi  m  MMd  bMd,  inwhuhcMa  theprniiabiMwit 


was  death  ;  and  the  penalty  waa  the  same  for  cany- 
ing  off  a  woman,  married  or  uuumrried.  The  cases 
enumerated  in  the  Digest,  as  foiling  within  the 
penaltiaaof  the  Lex  Jdiade  Vi  Privata,  arecaaet 
wfaow  the  Mt  vat  of  Urn  atatwity  ;  for  instance,  if 
a  man  got  a  numlM-r  of  men  togetlier  for  a  riot, 
which  ended  in  the  beating  of  a  person,  but  net 
in  hia  death,  he  evne  withhi  the  peoaltice  of  the 
Lex  de  Vi  Prirrstn.  Tt  waa  also  a  case  of  Vis 
Privata,  when  persoixs  combined  to  prevent  another 
being  brought  before  the  |»aetor.  The  Semtna- 
consnltam  Volusianum  extended  the  penalties  of 
the  Lex  to  those  who  maintained  another  in  his 
suit,  with  the  view  of  sharing  any  advantage  that 
might  result  from  it.  Tlic  pt-nallies  of  this  I,ex 
were  the  lo«a  of  a  third  part  of  the  uU'euder's  pro- 
perty :  and  be  was  alao  dedarad  to  be  incapable  of 
being  a  Senator  or  DeoBrid^  or  •  Judex :  by  a  Se- 
natuaeentoltan,  the  name  <rf  which  is  not  given, 
he  was  incAjpacitated  from  enjoying  any  honour^ 
quasi  inlamis.  (Tbia  matter  ia  diarnsafd  at 
length  by  Rem,  JMu  OiKumdneit  d$r  ASiner, 
p.  73  >.)  [G.  L.1 

Yia  et  VIS  ARMATA.  There  was  an  inter- 
dict DeVi  etVi  Amain,  which  applied  to  the 
case  of  a  man  who  was  forcibly  ejected  fmm  the 
possession  uf  a  piece  of  ground  or  editice  (qui  c«' d*- 
jtela»  wit).  The  object  of  the  interdict  was  to  reoton 
the  pnrty  ejected  !•  fOiiiaiian.    (Dig.  43.  tit  16  ; 

iNTJtRniCTUM.)  (G.  L.] 

VISCI  H  A  no.  fFuMll^p.  662,  n.] 
VITKLLIA'NL  [Tabulax,  p.  1092,*.] 
VITIS.  [ExxBciTUM,  p.  504,  b.] 
VITRUM  (So^oi),  glass.  A  singular  amount 
of  igDomnoa  nod  acepticism  long  prevailed  with 
r^rd  to  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  ancients 
in  the  art  of  glass-making.  Some  asserted  tluit  it 
was  to  be  regarded  as  exclusively  a  laodetn  inrcn* 
tion,  while  othen^  viable  altogether  to  leoirt  the 
mass  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  contented  them* 
selves  with  believing  that  the  aabatance  was  known 
only  in  ita  coniaast  and  radaat  inm.  It  k  new 
clearly  demorstrnti  d  to  have  been  in  coinTDon  i:so 
at  a  very  remote  epoch.  Various  specimens  still  in 
exist«nce  prove  that  the  manufacture  had  in  some 
branches  n  acficrl  n  point  of  p«"rfecti  u  t-j  wVi  ch 
recent  skill  has  not  yet  been  aide  to  altam  ;  and 
although  we  may  not  feel  disposed  tngo  so  far  aa 
Winckelmann  (L  c.  2.  §  20),  who  contends  that  it 
was  used  more  generally  and  for  a  greater  variety 
of  purposes  in  the  old  world  than  among  ourselveii 
yet  when  we  examine  the  nnmcmna  eoUectiona 
arranged  in  all  great  public  nniieinni^  we  must  feel 
convinced  that  it  was  employed  as  an  ordinary 
material  for  all  manner  of  domcatte  atenaila  by  the 
Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romana. 

\Vc  find  the  process  of  glass-blowing  distinctly 
represented  in  the  paintings  of  licni  Hainan,  which 
if  any  hkh  can  be  reposed  in  the  interpielatian  ef 
hirr ';::'yphic8  according  to  tfir  phsmotic  system,  were 
executed  during  the  reigns  ui  Osirtasen  the  First, 
the  cantenponry  of  Joseph,  and  his  immediate 
Bticcessors,  while  a  glass  bead  has  Ix-en  found  at 
Thebes  bearing  the  name  of  a  monarch  who  lived 
330U  years  ago,  about  the  time  of  the  Jewiah 
Exodus.  Vases  alao,  wine- bottles,  drinking- cups, 
bugles,  and  a  multitude  of  other  objects  have  beeu 
discovered  in  sepulchres  and  attached  to  mummies 
both  in  Upper  mid  Lower  Egypt,  nnd  althongh  in 
moal  cnaa  an  fndae  dnto  can  be  nfllxed  to  thcaa 
nlki^  OMMj  «f  then  nn  veftncd  hf  the  moat  tarn- 
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I  th«  fact  raoonkd  by  Slnbo  (xvi  1  zuvL  S4. 1 7.)    U  Uwpaatt  «f  «h*  AaMMaar 


pcteot  jiK^j^  to  a  Ten-  early  period.  (Wilkutfon, 
Amekmt  Efijif^iam,  toL  til  88, 

A  st.iry  ti.u  }'<'«'n  -  rvod  !)y  Pliny  f/f.  .V. 
nxvi  that  gl***  was  fint  duK:«>vt>rtHi  acci> 
d««lii]lf  br  MBM  MMhnli  who  having;  buidMl  oo 
ihi  S>  ri.ui  cr^.fX  lit  the  tnotilli  of  thi"  ri\er  Ii«-tiiv 
Mid  being  liiiaUe  to  find  ttoue*  Iw  •upport  tbeir 
imnlrfaif  poii.  fetched  for  thi*  puipoM  n«B  tkcir 
•hip  tome  of  the  lump*  of  nitre  wfitrh  mmpoaed 
the  oitfo.  This  b«ng  fu*t>d  by  l\m  hml  of  the 
fire,  anited  with  the  nnd  upon  which  it  retted 
and  6imed  •  stream  of  vitrilVed  matter.  No  cm- 
etustira  cut  be  drawn  frnm  this  tale,  even  if  trae, 
in  coiuequence  of  it*  ragueneM  ;  but  it  {»roUi)iIv 
•rivinated  in 
p.  7AI)  I 

•f  ihf*  di'tri.-t  ill  -•lun  wn.H  i  »trriiioi!  poculuoriy 
Mrilahl^  (at  gbu-nwkiuKi  and  exported  tn  great 
OTHtitie*  to  tke  wwkahstN  of  8idiM  AlnoRn- 
arill«  Ian?  th«!  moet  ^nnus  in  the  ATirTr-m  worlii. 
(See  Uambefger  and  Michaelii  on  the  iilm*  uf 
tiw  Il«hn«rt  tmi  FlMienician*,  (hmmmOar.  Soe. 
<:4t.  vol.  iv.  ;  Honrrn.  It,,n,\.2.  Jt.  Pl/l  Alex- 
andria •URtaincsi  ii.i  r<-]  iiui'i'Ti  for  aaiiy  ciuturire  ; 
Bmm  derived  a  L:r<  at  jxirtinn  of  iu  tuppliif  fmm 
thU  M>tirc(\  and  aa  late  h»  the  reifni  of  Aurrlian 
we  find  the  nunnfncture  ttill  flourishing.  (Cic.  pro 
#Mw'.  i'ott.  14  ;  Stmlio,  L  r. ;  Martini,  xL  11, 
SiL  74.  Jdv,  \\h  i  Vo|iia&  dmni.  45  ;  Uoudet,  Sht 
tAfit  is  IVrfWwe  mt  m  l-^^m^  i  Demriptiom  d$ 
ft:iryt'*^  ToL  ix.  p.  CKl.l 

lliefe  i*  toMe  difficulty  in  d^idii^  bj  what 
Oreek  MrtlMr  gtaai  fa  flM  nwUemd,  he«MiM  the 
Icrtii  PaXiJf,  like  the  Hebrew  ^nnl  u<.'<l  in  tli,- 
book  of  J(A>  (xxTiii.  1?)  sad  translated  in  the 
LXX.  \tf  IbAm;  W|«w<h— My  deaeCcs  ael  «riy 
an  filial  but   r      cry»bil,  of  indeed  nny 

truti«(Mtmit  ur  stoiu^itiit!  •ubstanoe.  (Schol. 
ad  Arish^ftk.  \mb.  7S7.)  Thiu  the  t*\oi  of 
Jlfntdotua  (tii.  "JH.  tn  wlilih  thi'  Ethi'^ptnnn 
enr.i«<Ml  the  bu4u-«  of  their  dead,  aumot  he 
fU««,  although  undrntflod  fai  (lm  Mnw  by  CtMiae 
and  Uiodonis  (ii.  15),  f'lr  we  are  expretsly  told 
tbM  it  wnt  dug  in  abundance  out  of  the  earth  ; 
and  henre  commentators  hare  conjectured  that 
mk-ajftal  tr  nck-eait.  «k  aaber,  or  oriental 
dabastec,  or  en  me  tkitamiiMNM  er  gwaniy  product 
mi^lu  In'  itxiii.-it.  il.  riiil  wIkmi  till'  »aiin« 
toriaa  in  hit  account  of  tuand  crocodiiet  (il  69) 
■latoi  tWt  Ifcey  war*  4«eantod  wfek  «a^ringa 
made  of  melt.vl  nic  (ft^r^^ortt  t«  Xf^jra  x*""^ 
«•}  Xf^**  it  TO  lira  ^i^^rr«t)«  we  may  aafely 
Mwtada  that  he  intcnda  to  ditribe  mnbo  TftMMw 
pmamcnt  fi>r  wliich  he  kn*'w  no  afijiropriatc  nnme. 
Thr  a^ayls  uakkVTf  luid  a^^^tSc  yaAt^a  ut  an 
Athc-uiau  inscription  referred  to  b.  c  398  (B<kkh, 
Ci,ri:  fn-<  ni>  n.  I  'ln.  §  AO),  together  with  the 
pasange  in  Ari-itupliaiics  {Acham.  74)  wh*»rp  the 
WTOj  fanitii  that  hi"  had  been  drinkinL'  uiih  the 
giant  king  **  iaJJuntv  iKirvftdrttr"  decide  no. 
thtag,  especially  since  in  another  comedy  (\itb, 
737)  Strvpsiades  describes  a  0aAo«,  or  burning- 
gfaM,  as  a  tmnaparaat  aioaa  sold  in  tha  tUtogt  of 
apetbeaariaa,  an«       kmiw  tfM  any  wlM  dfa* 

|)liario\i^  siili-t-T'ice  I'Miiiiil  into  tlip  fniTU  of  a  Irns 
would  pradtm  the  eflSecL  Setting  aside  the  two 
pNblens  widi  Rgaril  to  0am,  altrikitoa  to  An- 
stotle,  as  confessedly  fjnirion*,  we  at  Irn^h  fmd  a 
iatisfactory  testimony  in  the  works  of  his  pupil  and 
anrranor,  Theophrastus,  who  notices  the  circum- 
'>taiiMaUBdadtonbn«baf  tbafilaflw  of  Ike 


VITRT^M. 

at  the  mooUi  of  the  rim  Bdas  for  tbe 
ofgfa* 

Artionir  the  lAtin  wn'trrs  Lucrrt'ua  appean  ts 
b«>  the  fint  in  whom  the  word  litimm  mn  m i  (n. 
604,  rl  Ml)  t  Uit  k  arast  Im  beaa  v«D  hMa 

to  liii  frmntrrmpn  l^ne  before,  fr<r  Cio-ro  liij  f-^  a, 
aJou^  with  {Ap^r  am!  linen,  as  a  eumsOfua  aruf  ie  •si 
tnerchandiee  brwisiht  from  F^gypt  {prr>  Rat.  FmL 
Scaums  m  his  ac<lik>»hij>  (a,  c  >ti \  trade 
a  display  of  it  such  ;a  was  never  wim-''*?*-^  vtm 
in  after  times;  for  the  soma  of  hie  gvr-^'^i't.*  tJhcatre 
was  divided  mta  three  tiers,  of  which  the  imdff 
portion  was  of  marble,  the  upper  of  grided  wood, 
and  the  middle  compartment  of  glaaa.  (Plin  //.  M. 


iiinili-j,  and  in  siuh  t»Ti:is  a-s  to  p^^l^e  that  i-is 
an  object  with  which  eTcty  one  zawt  be  ^^-t'Itt 
(e.g.  Virg.  6'«ory.  ir.  S50,  Am,  viL  7S»;  0<il 
Amor.  16.  65  ;  Prr'i>.  iv.  fi.  37  ;  Her.  C,f~m.  it. 
13.  1).  Slabo  declares  that  iu  his  day 
dnnking-«ap  of  glass  m^lit  be  fmAmei  i 
for  half  an  (xvl.  p.  T.^n  ;  conijvirT?  MartLi!,  u. 
60),  iuid  6o  cuuiWi-n  wa^  u  in  the  iim*!  uf  Juittml 
and  Martial,  that  old  nen  and  women  made  a 
li%'elihoo(i  by  tnic-kinj;  suljthtir  niAt<;hca  for  hr«k« 
fragments.  (Jaw  v.  iH  ;  Mariial,  i.  42,  jl  3; 
Suit  Syir.  L  6.  73  ;  compare  Dion  Caaa.  Iri  17.} 
When  Pliny  wrote  manufactories  had  been  esa- 
bKsbed  not  only  in  I  taly,  but  in  Spain  and  Gaai 
also,  and  glass  drinking-cnps  had  entirelr  SDp»> 
seded  tiMOB  of  gM  aad  aihrar  (if.  A;  nzvi.  «S» 
67),  aft^  in  tlia  reigB  of  AlesMidlair  Snvsma  fttf 

nlri'irii  rankt'd  aloti<;  with  ciirT;i'r%  oviciinjai^ 

goldsmiths,  silmnmths,  and  other  crdiaacj  ant> 
ffacia  wlMto  tfai  cnipetQiP  toxod  to  niaa  shmm^  fif 

his  th.  nn.if.    (I«ini[>rid.  .-liVj-.  S^r.  2iA 

The  numerous  specimens  transmitted  to  os  prwe 
tkat  the  aacfaoto  were  well  aequaiMtsd  wiii  Ao 
art  of  impartini;  a  rrrat  varcty  »f  Cfil^mr*  tn  their 
glaii*  ;  Liiey  were  probably  loss  smcccsAful  m  their 
attempts  to  Rodtr  H  peiict'tly  [firr  and  fme  fitM 
all  colour,  since  we  are  t<j;d  hv  I"  ny  that  it 
considered  most  %aIu&bU  in  tlm  ttate.  It 
wrought  according  to  the  different  methods  now 
practfaed,  being  fiuhioned  into  the  required  shape 
by  the  %l»wpipe,  citf,  as  we  term  it,  althoaf^ 
promrt'l  ( tmtur  )  is  a  niort-  aocnrate  phrase:,  opoo  s 
wheel,  and  engrared  with  a  shaip  tool»  lika 
alkid  ffato  figuratur,  dind  tama  torvtv, 
argenti  modo  i  l.iur,"  Plin.  H.N.  xx\%;. 
Doabia  have  been  exnressed  tooehing  the  aecmacj 
af  tha  last  part  of  ttfa  HatBtoinl  {  tat  daea  wa 
hare  th**  most  positive  eridence  that  th«?  diaicond 
{adaemaa)  wiui  rniplaved  by  enera^«f»  ui  grot 
(Plin.  H.N.  xxxTii.  15  ;  S^ln.  52;  Isidor.  xri 
13,  3),  and  miijht  thcrefare  have  b  on  appliod 
still  greater  facility  to  scratching  the  aurtace  at 
glass,  there  is  no  necessity  for  guppostt^  that  Pliay 
was  not  himself  aware  of  what  he  meant  to  san*, 
nor  for  twisting  his  words  into  meanings  which 
they  cannot  legitimately  assume,  capeciatly 
kfanigly^ies  and ' 
1m  mm  on  Egyptian  vaaw  nod  Iriakato  wMek  kam 
boon  engraved  bv  sonic  such  prcxess.  (Wilkinsoa, 
vol  iii.  pk  I05b) '  The  diainta  of  Martial  (xiL  7»} 
wara  gBua  copo  en*  or  cngnraa  awusung'  va  oao 
or  other  of  the  above  methiwls.  The  }'roce*s  w^ 
difiicalt,  and  accidents  occurred  so  freqaesdr 
(lltft  xir.  H5)  that  tha  joifato  ftud  it  I 
to  daiaa  acnynto^  ^  < ' 
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ilbn  vnAmUi  became  liable  for  the  Talue  of  the 
%e«el  dettnTcd.  (D^.  9.  tit  9.  ».  27.  §  29  ;  aee 

S.-iliuasim  ad  Vopue.  Saturn,  c  8.)  The  art  of 
euhing  upon  glau,  now  so  common,  was  entirely 
unknown,  lince  it  depends  upon  the  properties 
of  fluoric  aeid,  ft  ehemical  diMovoy  <tf  th«  iaat 
century. 

We  maj  mm  Mt6r  enanNnli  liht  cUef  mm 
to  which  glaM  tvu  applied. 

1.  Botdet,  vasei,  cape,  and  dneraiy  una.  A 

great  number  of  these  may  lie  s<  cn  in  the  Rritish 
Jdaacam  and  all  the  principal  cootinental  cabinets, 
hmt  especially  in  the  Mitaae  BertNoleo  at  Naples, 

which  conuiins  the  spoils  of  Herculnneiim  mid 
Pompeii,  and  includes  upwards  of  2400  inecimcns 
'ofneiaitglaM.  TbeMtaiiefaBUfjpnnm  the  taste, 
i^nnity,  and  consummate  skill  lavished  upon  such 
labours  ;  many  which  have  been  shaped  by  the 
blowpipe  cwily,  are  remarkable  for  their  graceful 
form  and  brilliant  colours,  while  others  nre  of  the 
niMt  delicate  and  complicated  workmanship.  A 
very  roMvkable  object  belonging  to  the  last  claaa, 
the  property  of  ihv  I  rivul-i  family,  is  described  in 
the  notes  to  Wis  rki  linaiui  (i  c.  *2.  §21)  and  figured 


bei«. ,  It  is  a  glass  cup  contained  within  a  aort 
«f  netweifc,  also  of  glass,  to  wtiteli  H  ia  attaelied 

by  a  series  nf  short  and  very  fine  t;la-*s  props  placed 
at  eijiial  distances  from  each  other.  Round  the 
rin  are  aerml  letten  ewinected  with  tiw  cDp  in 
the  sanK'  manni  r  as  the  network,  and  fcmiiing  the 
words  BIOS  VIVAS  siultus  ANNoa.  The  cha- 
ractcn  of  the  inscriptkm  are  green,  the  network  is 
bine,  the  cnp  itself  resembles  opal,  shades  of  roA, 
white,  yellow  and  blue  predominating  in  turn  ac- 
cording to  the  angle  at  which  the  he,ht  falls  upon 
it  It  was  at  first  believed  that  this  effect  was 
the  result  of  long  interment  beneath  the  ground  ; 
but  it  is  much  more  likely  to  have  been  produced 
hy  the  artist,  for  it  corresponds  precisely  to  the 
account  given  of  two  precious  cups  presented  by  an 
Kgyptian  priest  to  the  emperor  Adrian,  and  cha- 
racterised as  eaUen  atf nsamtos  terstog/orss.  (Vopisc 
Artara.  e.8.>  Neitlier  the  letten  nor  the  nelworic 
have  bc.ti  soldered  to  the  cup,  but  the  whole  has 
been  cut  of  a  solid  mass,  after  the  manner  of  a 
mm99i  Ihe  narin  ef  the  wheel  being  stfll  Tisible 

•D  IIm  Httle  props,  which  are  more  or  le**  anir'ilar 
Meordiitt  as  the  instrument  was  able  to  rcich  tiuiu  ! 
•mplelMy  or  not   Bat  the  great  triumph  of  an- 
dcBt  geipSw  in  lhfedc|MtBial  it  the  ceWintdl  I 


Porthind  Vase,  formerly  known  as  the  Barberiol 
Vase,  which  is  now  in  the  British  M oseunL  It  waa 

found  abont  throe  hundred  years  ago,  at  n  ohfltt 
distance  from  Uomc,  in  a  marble  coliin  within  a 
sepulchral  \aiilt,  pronounced  npon  very  imperfect 
■  evidence  to  have  Wen  the  tomb  of  Alexander  Se- 
venis.  The  extreme  beauty  uf  this  urn  led  Mont- 
fisncon  and  other  aatiqiMnee  to  nistake  it  for  a 
real  aaideoyz.  Upon  more  aoemate  enmination  it 
wa«  moertamed  to  be  composed  of  dark  bine  glassy 
of  a  veiy  rich  tint,  on  the  surface  of  which  arc  de- 
lineated m  relief  several  ninnte  and  elaboimtelj 
wrooght  figures  of  opaque  white  enamd.  It  has 
been  determined  by  |>< tm'Iis  of  the  gicntest  practi- 
cal experience,  that  these  figoro*  ninst  have  been 
monlded  eepantdj,  nd  afterwtfds  iixed  to  the 
blue  gtirface  by  a  partial  fusion  ;  but  the  iniion  has 
been  effected  with  such  extraordinary  care  and 
dexterity,  that  no  trace  of  the  jtmction  can  be  ob> 
served,  nor  have  the  most  delicate  lines  received 
the  slightest  injtir>'.  With  such  samples  before  lu, 
we  netd  not  w<mder  that  in  the  tune  of  Nero  a 
pair  of  moderate-sized  glass  cups  with  handles 
(pteroti)  sometimes  cost  fiftv  pounds  {//S.  tejt 
mUiibuM,  Plin.  //.  N.  xxxvi.  66).  For  a  full  de- 
scription of  the  Portland  Vasi^  aee  the  ejgh^ 
volnme  of  the  Arehaeologia. 

2.  Glass  Pastee  proeentinff  fao-similes,  either  in 
relief  or  intaglio^  et  engimvea  predoos  stones.  In 
this  way  have  been  picecrved  exact  copies  of  many 
beautiful  gems,  of  which  the  orixritials  no  Ioiiitit 
exist,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  catalogues  of  Stosch, 
of  IMe,  efthe  OrioMM  ei^sctieii,  md  from  shnifatf 
jui'ilications.  These  were  in  demand  for  the  rings  of 
such  {Hansons  as  were  not  wealthy  enough  to  purchase 
real  stones,  as  we  perceive  from  the  phrase  ^  vUr$it 
ffemmi»  ex  ruliji  annnlis."  (Flin,  //.  .V.  xxxv.  30.) 
Large  medallions  also  of  this  kind  are  still  pre- 
served, and  bas-reliefs  of  considerabls  nngaitadei* 
(See  Winckelmann,  i.  c.  2.  §  27.) 

3.  Clusi'ly  allied  to  the  preceding  were  imitations 
of  colonred  precious  stones,  such  as  the  carbuncle, 
the  sapphire,  the  amethyst,  and  above  all,  the  eme^ 
raid.  These  connterfeits  were  executed  with  such 
fidelity,  that  detection  was  extremely  difficult,  and 
gnat  profits  wen  realised  by  dislioaest  dealen 
wlie  entrapped  the  vnwary.  (Plin.  /f.  iV.  nxvU. 
75.)  That  Rtich  frauds  w<re  practised  even  upon 
the  most  exalted  in  station  is  seen  from  the  anec- 
dote gives  by  Tnbellins  Pollie  of  the  whlmaicnl 
vengeance  taken  by  ftallienus  (Gall.  c.  12)  on  a 
rogue  who  had  elicited  him  in  this  way,  and  col- 
lections are  to  be  seen  at  Rome  of  ^eses  of  coloured 
iftass  which  were  evidently  once  worn  ns  jewels, 
from  which  they  cannot  be  distinguished  by  the 
eye.  (Plin.  //,  N.  xxxvii.  26.  33,  75  ;  Senec. 
SO  ;  Isidor.  Griff,  xvi.  16.  {  27  ;  Dcckmann,  ItUinry 
of  /nrentitm$^  vol.  i,  p.  199.  Bng.  Trans.  3d  edit) 

4.  One  very  elegant  application  of  glass  deserves 
to  be  patticulari  J  noticed.  A  nomber  of  iine  stalks 
of  glass  of  diUbrart  celews  wen  phwed  vertically, 
and  arranged  in  such  a  maimer  iis  to  depict  npon 
the  upper  siufiice  some  figure  wpattem,  upon  the 
principle  of  *  sshmie  tsenie.  The  ibnents  time 
combined  were  then  subjected  to  such  a  degree  of 
heat  OS  would  suttico  to  soften  without  melting 
them,  and  were  thus  cemented  together  into  a 
solid  mass.     It  is  evident  that  the  picture  bnMu.ht 

j  out  ufwn  the  upi>er  surface  would  extend  down 
through  the  whole  of  the  little  column  thus  fonned, 
1  and  bonee  if  it  mn  c«i  into  thim  slices  «t  rijght 
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Migl«t  to  Hkt  direction  of  the  fibres  each  of  ihete 
•aeckna  «mM  apon  boUi  tide*  refmaMl  tlM  de- 
sign which  would  hi'  ninhiplii*d  to  nn  pttrrit  in 
profMrtioQ  to  the  total  length  of  the  gUu*  thn-ads. 
Tw  hmtHM  tn^mmtM  eviaMllr  tWMliKad  in 
this  «w  tn  Afcamtely  oooimenled  ■pM  bj 
WindufaMHW  (i.  c.  2.  §  2-2,  2^,  24),  and  anollMr 
neentlj  brought  from  Eigrpt  i*  ihown  on  the  fmn- 
tiipieoe  to  tho  thifd  toIiudo  of  Wilkinaoo'*  work. 
Many  iMMue  pavaaenta  and  pictmca  (apm$  mm- 
tirmm)  belong  to  this  hrad,  lince  the  cnbea  were 
im|iMatlj  cnnipowd  oC  opaqae  ^a«  a»  w«U  aa 
— I'titii,  bat  dMM  Imv*  mw  afatMy  diacwMd  ia 
9l  .i  of  this  work. 

6.  Thick  abeet*  of  glaaa  of  variotu  oaioaia  •ppev 
la  haf«  baa  laid  davni  lor  pavinf  laati^  am  ta 

hftve  been  attached  tu  a  Vxmug  to  the  walU  and 
«eilinfa  of  aptfUoantt  in  dwellinfr  hotije%  joat  ai 
■MirfiBola  ia  jngtm/fy  ipbycd  in  Italf,aadao> 

casiiiii  iHy  in  <nir  own  country  also.  no«»m»  fitt*^! 
up  III  till*  uav  wcri"  calU-d  ntrnie  cujnmi^,  and  lh(> 
pancit  nifraM  ^madntiunif.  Such  waa  th«  kind 
of  decoration  introduced  by  8caiinu  for  the  »cene 
of  bit  theatre,  not  mlumna  nor  piUan  of  glius  m 
aoOMt  bat-reliefs  a«  others  have  iiiia^iiied. 
(PUa.  //.  N.  xszvi.  fi4 1  Stat  Syl.  L  5.  42 ;  Senec 
H^.  76;  Vopiac  Phm,  c  3;  Wiadtdaaaim,  L 
c  2.  §  21;  PtaMii,  Lmnm  FitHlm,  ^  tT.tab. 
Ini.) 

9t  Vitt  i)Mation  irhcrtlicr  dlaM  wwdowa  wcw 

known  to  th.'  aruifnt*  1.  is  .if^t  r  much  discussion, 
been  aet  at  reat  by  the  excavatMHU  at  Fompeii,  for 
Ml  mif  lava  mmj  fiaipncBta  of  flat  glaaa  be«n 
diiintenvd  from  time  to  time,  but  in  the  Irpidariuni 
of  the  public  hatha  a  bmnse  lattice  came  to  light 
with  aonie  of  the  p«Na  atSI  iaaerted  in  tb«  ftama, 
ao  a«  to  detrnnine  at  once  not  only  thi  ir  oxisfi-nre. 
but  the  tiuMlc  in  whiih  they  were  wvun  d  aiui  .ir- 
nDgod.  (Mnzoiit,  J'aJais  de  ScauruK,  c.  viii.  p.  H"!  ; 
Buimea  tU  Pompci,  vol.  iii.  p.  77  ;  Beckai^  GdUma^ 
»oL  ii.  pi  20.)    ( DoMLs,  p.  43J.] 

7.  From  the  time  that  pure  gUias  became  kaawB, 
it  naat  have  been  renarked  that  when  dartwnrt 
vpoB  ana  tide,  it  poaaaaaed  the  property  of  idlec^ 
in^'  iiiiiiy*  i.  \Vc  are  certain  that  an  nttcmjit  wai 
made  bjr  the  Sidoniana  to  make  lookiqg-glaaaco 
(PHa.  H.  N.  nxvi.  66),  aad  equally  cemin  that 
it  must  have  failed,  for  the  uae  of  metallic  mirror*, 
whKh  are  muie  coatiy  in  the  iint  instance,  which 
taqaiia  canatant  cm%  and  attain  but  imperfectly 
the  end  d<  sir'  d,  was  nniv»  rs-nl  under  the  Kmpire. 
Aes{)ecting  ancient  mirrors,  sec  SpkcuLCM. 

8.  A  strange  story  with  regard  to  an  alleged  in- 
vention of  malleable  glass  is  found  in  Petronius 
(c.  51),  ia  told  atill  more  circumstantial! v  by  L)i<Hi 
Ckaaiua  (Irii.  2 1 ),  and  ia  alluded  to  by  Pliny  (//.  A'. 
Zttvi.  66),  with  an  azpreasion  of  doubt,  boweTer, 
■■  ta  ita  tratit  An  artist  appeared  before  Tiberioa 
with  a  cup  of  gUu*.  This  he  dashi  d  >  iolcntly 
upon  the  groond.  When  taken  up  it  waa  aeitbar 
tmkw  nor  andted,  bvl  dinted  liko  a  inaea  «f 
MlaL  The  man  then  produced  a  mallet,  and  ham- 
Bwad  it  back  into  ita  original  ahape.  The  emperor 
inqnitad  wbetlwr  nay  one  waa  acquainted  with  the 
•ecret,  and  was  answered  in  the  ne]c:ative,  upon 
which  the  order  was  given  that  be  should  be  in- 
atantly  beheaded,  lest  the  pwdena  metala  might 
lose  their  value,  ahoaUi  anelt  ft  COn^oaition  become 
generally  known.  [W.  K.) 

VITTA,  or  plural  VITTAE,  a  ribbon  or  fiUet, 
ia  to  ba  conaidmd,  L  Aa  an  aidiDaij  poctim  of 


feaiale  dma.  IL  Aa  n  dacocation  of  ancnd  p(r> 
aooa  and  aaered  thinfa. 

1.  When  conoidered  a»  an  nrdinan- poitiM  af 
female  dress,  it  was  simply  a  band  eocitciaif  ifet 
headland  serving  to  confine  tba  tMMaa  (vSarin 
vittae)  the  enda,  when  long  {Umprte  taemia  f%tt3f\ 
hanging  down  behind.  (V'lrg.  Aem.  xiu  351,  4»3: 
Ovid.  Met.  ii.  413,  ir.  6;  Isidor.  xix.  SI.  |  (.) 
It  waa  worn  (1.)  by  maidena  (Virjff.  Aen,  u.  ISS; 
Propt  IT.  1 1.  34  ;  VaL  Flacc  riii.  6 ;  Serr.  ed 
I'lr.;.  .im.  ii  133);  (3.)  hj  married  wtncB  alas, 
the  vitta  a— and  an  tlia  nnntial  dar  being  of  a 
difcwnt  ftm  htm  thni  — i  by  wiiwi^  (Prapuiv. 
3  15,  iv.  11.34;  PlinLJfiLGt.m.l.l»«;W 
Mmm.  v.  2. 1 1.) 

TW  Vina  waa  aaf  warn  V7  BbcMlnnn  cacn 
fair  rh.nrictrr  (  Tihall.  L  6.  67),  much  I  ^  y 
rethcea ;  hence  it  waa  looked  oaoa  aa  an  shmbs 
pmdmiM,  and,  together  with  tlM  atfMa  »d  MMa, 
•erred  to  point  out  at  firat  sight  the  freebom  aa- 
tn>ii.  (Ovid.  A.  A.  i.  31,  H.  A.  506,  TmL  a. 
247,  A>.  M  FmL  uL  3.  51.) 

The  colour  j>roKnbIy  a  matter  of  cboio^ 
white  and  purple  are  both  mentioned.  (Uvid.  Jlil 
ii.  413,  OM^ftU;  Stat  AdulL  L  611.)  Om 
of  thoae  rrpreaented  in  the  ruts  below  ia  ema- 
mented  with  embruidety,  and  tbey  wet*  in  aaaa 
cases  set  with  pearls  (vdlns ■nqpwdlarnn^  Vm,  IL 

tit.  2.  a.  25. 1  2X 
Tha  Miaw^  waadcuts  repraaent  hndc  and  fiiM 

I  vifWi  of  tl)'-  h.nds  of  statues  from  HeimlaDCsai 
on  which  we  perceive  the  rittlL  (Aranaa  d'£kl^ 
lana^  vaL  ik  tkt,  72,  75.) 


II*  wnm  SMpiayan  wt  ■Mraa  pDrpnaca,  n  wm 

ntiially  twisted  round  the  infula  flNrrtA],  and 
held  together  the  loose  flocka  of  wooL  (  \'  irg.  Geasy. 
iiL  487,  Am.  z.  637 ;  laidor.  xix.  30.  $  4  ;  8an>. 
ad  I'iiy.  Ae'i.  x.  538;  the  expression  of  Lucan  t. 
142,  &.C  is  obscure.)  Under  this  form  it  was  em- 
ployed aa  an  ornament  for  (1.)  Prieata,  and  thoee 
who  offered  sacrifice.  (V'itg.  ^en.  iL  221,  ri.  637, 
X.  537  :  Tacit.  Ann,\.  57.)  (2.)  Prieateaeea,  espe- 
cial ly  those  uf  Veata,  and  hence  rsMoto  mtctrJm 
for  a  Vcatal,  anr*  iiix^.  (Viig.  Amt,  yiL  418; 
Orid.  FatL  iii  80,  tL  457  ;  Jov.  ir.  9,  tI  50.) 
(3.)  Prupheta  and  poets,  who  n\a,y  be  regarded  at 
|icieats,  and  in  thia  case  the  Vittaa  were  £tequenilj 
mlartwinad  with  chapleu  af  altva  ar  laawL  (Viig. 
.4ei».  iiL  81,  vi.  666  ;  Stat  SUv.  ii.  1.  2^;.  Ac.\,lL 
L  11,  ThtU.  iiL  466).  (4.)  Statues  of  deitiea. 
(y\rg.Am.  iC  16«,  Si6:  Jnr.  tL  60;  conqm 
Suit.  SUv.  iii.  3.  3.)  (5.)  Victims  decked  for  sa- 
crifice. (Virg.  Gtorg.  iiL  487,  Aen.  iL  133,  156, 
T.  366  :  Ovid.  Ep.  tut  Pomt.  iiL  2.  74,  Stat  AtkO. 
iL  301.)  (6.)  Altars.  (Vinr.  AW.  viiL  64,  An. 
iiL  64.)  (7.)  Temples.  (I'rop.  iv.  9.  27  ;  com  para 
Tacit  Iliti.  ir.  53.)  (».)  The  iKtrf^  eT  anpiii. 
anUk  (ViiS.  ^  m  237,  viiL  12&> 
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UMBRACULUM. 

Tbe  iacrod  vittae,  as  well  as  the  infukc,  wore 
made  of  wool,  and  hence  the  epithets  laitea  (Ovid. 
Fast.  iiL  30)  and  mollis.  (Virg;.  Ed.  Tiii.  64.) 
They  were  white  (niteae,  Viig.  Cftorp.  iii.  487 ; 
Ovid.  MbL  ziii.  643 ;  Stat  TTteb.  iii.  466),  or  pur- 
ple (jNHHMOi^  Pnp.  ST.9.27)i  or  ■mie  (caerulMe) 
vhen  wTcadied  rauid  HI  flitarto  the  nnai.  (Virg. 
jfcn.  iii.  6-1.) 

Vitta  is  also  used  in  the  general  mdm  of  •  ctring 
fjr  tying  up  garland*  (PUn.  M.  ff.  xvHL  9;  Udor. 
xix.  31.  C),  and  vittae  loreae  for  thp  Ipathcrn  straps 
or  braces  by  which  a  machine  was  worked.  (Plin. 
H.  N.  xvuL  31.^  (W.  R.] 

ULNA  properly  tlie  fore-arm  from 

the  shonlder  to  the  wrist,  is  also  used  for  the 
whole  arm,  and  eiven  §ut  tfie  whole  span  of  both 
arms  ;  and  hence,  ns  a  BMMBre  of  lentrth,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  used  with  dHfenct  significations.  In 
the  chief  paisagei  in  whkh  it  occurs  (Virg.  Buc. 
iii.  105,  Geory.  iii.  355  ;  Orid,  Metam.  Tiii.  750  ; 
Hor.  Epod.  ir.  8)  there  ia  nothing  to  detennine  its 
length,  except,  petliapo,  in  the  last  quoted  passage, 
WMe,  iMmerert  we  may  easily  •oppoae  the  exag- 
geratJon  of  eifaitiire.  Serrhia,  howeTer,  in  his 
note  on  tlio  first  of  these  passagea,  Mtys  that  it  was 
the  space  between  the  oatstietdied  liands,  tuat  is, 
the  ane  M  dw  Greek  of  tiz  fisel ;  and  diis 
is  eridenfy  its  meaning  in  Pliny  (//.  xri.  40. 
a.  76,  82i  li  57),  where  it  is  important  to  obsenre 
that  WMisiflMifa  lefen  to  the  dremmfermim  of  the 
trunk,  not  to  its  diameter.  Later  writers  me  it 
as  equivalent  to  the  citlnt  or  a  modification  of  it, 
and  henee  the  noden  tIL  (PoDhn,  iL  140  ;  Solin. 
«4.)  [P.S.] 

ULTROTRIBU'TA.    [Censor,  p.  265,  a.] 

UMBELLA.  [UMBRACiaOM.] 

UMBI'LICUa  [LiBRR.] 

UMBO.    rCLiPBt78  ;  ToOA,  p.  1136,  b.l 

UMBRA'CULUM,  UMBELLA  {aKidZuoy, 
«vid8iei»,  iriciaUirKij)  a  parasoL,  was  osed  by  Greek 
•ad  RoiMii  ladiee  as  a  protection  against  the  sun. 


They  seem  not  to  haTe  been  carried  generally  by 
the  ladi«ts  themselves,  but  by  female  slaves  who 
iwld  then  over  their  mistttasee.  The  dai^hteia 


UNCIA.  1218 

of  the  aliens  (jtifrouioi)  at  Athens  had  to  cany 
parsMib  after  the  Athenian  maidens  at  the  Vmm^ 
thenaea,  as  is  mentioned  under  Hydriaphoria. 
The  parasols  of  the  ancients  seem  to  have  been 
exactly  like  our  own  parasols  or  umbrellas  ia 
form,  and  could  be  abut  up  and  opened  like  ours. 
(Aristoph.  f^mf.  1848 ;  SehoL  ad  toe.;  Ovid.  Ar» 
Am.  ii.  208.)  They  are  often  reproscntcil  in  paint> 
ings  on  ancient  vases:  the  annexed  woodcut  is 
taken  from  Millm^  P^bOmm  A  FSmbs  Antiques^ 
vol.  i.  pi.  70.  The  female  is  clothed  in  a  long 
Chiton  or  Diploidion  [Tunica,  pk  1172,  b.],  and 
has  a  small  Hination,  trhidi  eeenw  tohare  fidleft 
off  her  shoulders. 

It  was  considered  a  mark  of  eifeminacy  for  men 
to  make  use  of  parasols.  (Anacreon,  op.  Atken.  xii. 
p.  534,  a.)  The  llonian  ladies  used  them  in  the 
amphitheatre  to  defend  themselves  from  the  sua 
or  some  passing  shower  (Mart  zit.  28),  when  tha 
wind  or  other  circumstances  did  not  allow  the  ve^ 
larium  to  be  extended.  To  hold  a  ponuol  over  a 
lady  was  one  of  the  common  attentions  of  loveis 
(Mart.  xL  73 ;  Ovid.  /.  c),  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  ytrj  conmieii  to  give  parasols  as  presentsi 
(Juv.  ix.  50.) 

Instead  of  parasols  the  Greek  women  in  kter 
timee  were  a  kind  of  itrair  hat  or  bonnet, 
called  bo\la.  (Pollux,  vii.  174  ;  compare  x.  127  ; 
Theocr.  xv.  39.)  The  Romans  also  wore  a  bat  with 
a  brood  hrim  (pstasHs)  as  a  pwlecrien  Mdntt  tha 
sun.  (Suet.  Au^.  82;  Dion  Cass.  Jix.  7.)  Sec  Paei* 
audi,  (ie  UuiUUae  ff6statiim&,  Horn.  1752;  Becker, 
Charikles,  vol.  ii.  p.  73. 

UNCIA  (*yKi«,  olrfKla^  olryyla),  tlie  twelfth 
part  of  the  As  or  Libra,  is  derived  by  \'arro  from 
unus,  as  being  the  unit  of  the  divisions  of  the  aa 
(Z..^  T.  171,  MUller).  It  was  subdivided  into 
2  semundae^  3  duellae,  4  sicUieiy  6  sextmlae,  24  scrw 
puloy  and  144  siliquof.  The  values  of  the  Unaa 
and  its  sttbdivisions,  in  tenos  of  ear  own  we^hti^ 
will  be  feond  m  the  Tabtee. 

In  connecting  the  Rom.iii  system  «f  weights  and 
money  with  the  Greek,  another  dhrUea  of  the  uncia 
was  used.  When  the  dratikma  was  hitrodnoed 
into  the  Roman  system  as  equivalent  to  the  dena- 
rius of  S6  to  the  pound  [Dbnarius  ;  Drachma] 
the  unda  wmlafalfd  8  draekmaey  the  dradUm  8 
srrtipnla,  the  tempulum  2  oboli  (since  6  oholi  made 
up  the  drachma)^  and  the  oltolos  3  sUiquae  (Kfporfa). 
Therefore  the  oncia  was  divided  into  8  dracJtma&t 
24  lentptda^  48  oholi^  144  tiiiquae.  In  this  division 
we  have  the  origin  of  the  modem  Italian  system, 
in  which  the  pound  is  divided  into  \  2  '  unces,  the 
onaoe  into  8  dnuns,  the  dram  into  3  scruples,  and 
tte  acmple  Into  6  carats.  In  each  of  these  sysu  tus 
1 728  K€paria^  sUiquae^  or  onro^s  make  up  the  pound. 

The  uncial  system  wee  adopted  by  the  Greeks 
ef  Sidly,  who  caUed  their  ehol  Klrpa  (the  Roman 
libra),  and  diTlded  it  into  twelve  parts,  encli  of 
which  they  called  ijKia  or  oityaU  (the  Konuui 
mteia).  In  this  eyslem  thetynkwas  rsduned 
equal  to  tha  xaAiseii.  [Lmu  |  NiniHO%  now 
818,  814.3 

Mttller  considers  that  the  Greeks  of  Sicily,  and 

also  the  Romans  themselves,  obtained  the  uncial 
system  from  the  Ktruscans.  {h'trmker,  i.  p.  ,309.) 

The  Romans  .ipplied  the  uncial  division  to  all 
kinds  of  magnitude.  [As.]  In  lonpth  the  uncia 
was  the  twelfth  of  a  foot,  whence  the  word  i/irA, 
in  arva  the  twelfth  of  a  jugemm,  in  content  tha 
twelfth  of  a  eextariai^  ia  tina  tha  twelfth  of  aa 
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1214  UNGtrKNTA. 

hour.     [As  Ilrsjircting  the  uncia  M  • 

4Mun  see  A\  p.  I4l,  a. 

( IVkkK,  MetrUcg.  i'mttrtmek,  pp.  1.^5  J  60,  165, 
2Ui  ;  Worm,  </<•  Homd^  &c  pp.  9,  63,  67,  118, 
IW.)  [P.  8.] 

UNCIA  RIUMFENUS.  [Ftmp.527,k] 

UNCTrA'uirM.  [nAi-NKAK,  p.  ijut, 

U NOUENTA,  ouUmcitUh  oilt,  or  Mlre^  The 
appltcsdoa  «f  UnKMBtti  in  eonnagriaw  with  telh- 

in^  and  the  ntMrtic  eontryt^t  of  the*  Htioii  nts  is 
Mated  tuider  liAi.NBAEi  Athlktak,  ^kc  Bui 
■khooffli  their  orifpnal  object  wtu  Minply  to  pre- 
*rrw  trie  }i4'a!th  anil  da^ii'  itv  m  \\u-  liuin.in  frame, 
thtiy  were  m  iatux  UxueA  u*<\i  as  iirt  wlts*  ai  lurary. 
Ther  were  then  not  only  <MnpI<>yed  to  impait  to 
the  Dody  or  hair  a  particulir  c<>li>ur,  liut  alto  to 
gire  to  them  the  moet  beautiful  frognuice  poaeible  ; 
ther  were,  moreover,  not  merely  apfilkd  after  a 
bath,  bai  at  any  time,  to  nodar  one's  appearance  or 
pwaence  more  pimsnnt  tlwa  OMaL  la  short  they 
wre  uaed  theu  aa  oils  and  pomatums  are  at  pnn<Mit. 

Tha  DumerotM  kiMb  oC  titki*  Mipi. 
Mid  atlier  perfiUBet  with  whkli  tlw  ancicala 

n<  ■ju:ijiil<'il,  art'  i|i:it''  i.^hiii:;.  WckiKnv  srviT.iI 

kinds  of  soap  which  they  used,  though,  as  it  ap- 
pears,  wtm  far  tke  pvpoae  of  paiounf  tha  Immt 

thixn  for  cleaning  it  (Plin.  //.A',  xviii.  1?,  5!  ; 
Mart  Tiii.  23.  20,  xiv.  2  b-,  27.)  For  the  same 
pvpooa  they  also  used  ceruin  hatha.  (Ovid.  wir. 
Amnt.  iii.  !t;3,  Aimrr.  t.  14.) 

Amuiig  the  various  atid  costly  oils  \»hich  wer« 
portly  uicd  for  the  skin  and  partly  for  the  hair,  the 
following  may  be  mentir>n>  <I  an  examples:  mende- 
Slum,  mcgalesium,  mcto^Lum,  omaracinum,  Cypri- 
DMt,  — lardinum,  spiattum,  iasminum, 
lt;sncciim,  and  crocus-oil,  which  was  considered  the 
most  costly.  (Ikxrker,  6'u//iu,  iL  p.  27.)  In  ad- 
dition to  those  oils  the  ancients  nlio  used  various 
kioda  of  po«d«  m  porfooMM,  which  by  »  fonoml 
mme  are  called  IXnyaasiafti.    To  wMt  •stnit 

the  luxury  .if  iisin:;  f::i_r:iiit  oit^  and  the  like  tnis 
carried  on,  nuiy  be  infcrrvd  from  5eu«ea  {jEfid,  8ti ), 
who  mf%  that  peoplo  taoinlod  thsnelirao  twiee  or 
even  three  timos  a  day,  in  order  that  t?i.^  ili'liHoca 
fragrance  might  nawt  daninish.  At  lUnue,  how 
evor*  these  luxuries  did  not  become  very  general 
till  towards  tho  of  ilir  ri  |iijt4it  ((  icll.  vii.  121. 
while  the  Or««k»  afj^cor  ta  liuve  Lciii  familiar  with 
thoa  fam  early  times.  The  wealthy  tirnksand 
Roman*  carried  their  ointments  and  perfumes  with 
them,  especially  when  they  bathed,  in  small  boxes 
of  costly  matrrials  and  h.autitul  workmanship, 
which  won  callod  Nmtktcm,  (ltettigMr»aii6<iM»  l 
p.  .52.)  Tho  trafio  which  wm  canrM  on  fai  Aoie 
ointment:^  aiul  jn'rfmnrs  in  >ovenil  towns  of  Greece 
and  southern  Italy  was  Toiy  considerable.  The 
penoiu  engaged  fa  i—iohiiliniBydiein  weiwaJlod 

by  the  HoQians  Ife^irnf'jrii   (Cic.  c/<'  Ojf.  i.  12  ; 

iionit  Sat,  iL  3.  22ti),  or  as  they  trequuitlr  were 
womv  Un^mmUrim  (PVm.  H.S,  viiL  5),  wd 
thf*  art  of  mannfacttirint;  them  Uruiucn'riria.  In 
the  wealthy  and  cticiuiiiatc  city  of  Capua  there 
was  one  great  street  called  the  SeplaoMt  which 
cnnAisted  entirely  of  8ho|ii  in  which  ointtMttIi  ind 
pcrftuncs  were  sold. 

A  fow  words  are  necessary  on  the  custom  of  the 
ancients  in  painting  their  iacoo.  la  Greece  this 
practice  appears  to  hare  been  very  oenimon  among 
the  ladies,  though  men  also  had  sometimes  re- 
couno  to  it,  aa  for  ojtapyie,  IHanotaiiis  Fhalcfoos. 
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(Athon.  xii.  p.  642.)  But  as  regards  tb« 
it  appears  that  their  retired  mode  of  lirini;  tai 
their  sitting  mostly  in  their  owi 
prived  them  of  a  gnat  part  of  their : 
ness  and  beauty,  for  wlii>.  h,  of  cour^,  t  *  -y  wc» 
to  make  up  by  artificial  ttwana  (JT 
10. 1  10  :  Sudanis,  iii.  p.  87,od 
(Minparp  lin  ker,  <  Vi  irn  -V.,",  li.  \\  "J.'>2.)  This  msde 
embellishing  theaiselvos  was  pi«4ah|^r^fifU 

out,  or  wished  to  appear  mom  cham.iii^r-  '  Ltsxv 
4e  eotd.  ErabuA.  p.  15  ;  AnsCoph.  J^^a^tr.  I-U^ 
£Mm  87B,  PlmL  1064  t  ^tL  Aieib,  Z9.)  Tht 
ccloiirs  ustni  for  this  purpose  wrre  whitt-  t 
{^ctrusu)  and  rfd  \€'>x<'w^a  or  i^X""^***  »*»^«^««, 
cwtdfufoy,  i>r  ^iwof,  Xenoph.  Oeeom.  10.  f 
Aristoph.  Lyti^r.  48,  Eedei,  92^  ;  Alexia, 
AtJken.  xtiL  p.  568,  compare  567  ;  EtrmoL  \La^ 
s.  r.  'tA^tfifUf9ut«§ai)»  The  eyebrows  wrre  fre- 
quently painted  bfa^k  (/UAar,  iat^k^at  ^rtfttm^ 
Alexis,  ap,  AAim.  xiiL  p.  568 ;  P<dlax,  M\ 
Tli.»  manner  in  which  this  o|>erAtio!i  of  jxt.  .'.aig 
was  norforaMMl,  ia  MiU  soon  m  oomc  aacicat  vacas 
of  art  lapvooonthv  ladieo  ia  tha  act  paatta^ 
tli«Mii<i«  lM'»,  SoUR'tiniea  t)ii-v  are  »et.n  f:a 
thenuclves  with  a  brush  and  semetiiara  with  that 
fingMa.  (Baaifor,  ^M>a,ii.  tahuMcaadLiakn) 
Tlir  Romans,  tiw-ard*  tho  end  of  the  Tcpollif 
and  under  the  empire,  u  rrc  no  iotui  ot  puntai 
themselves  than  the  Ortoki^  (Horat.  Efiod.  xxk 
10  ;  (Kid.  Ar.Am.  Hi.  1:*!)  ;  Pim.  H.  .V.  xx^  '  ;.  8.) 

1  he  red  cuiuur  ttu»  ut  lluiu^  as  iu  mauy  of 
Greece,  prepared  from  a  kind  of  moai  which  tM 
Romans  called  fuctu  ('.he  nxW/a  of  Linnaetu).  aod 
from  which  afterwards  all  kinds  of  paint  wire 
ralltHl  J'ttcuM.  Another  general  term  for  poiat  is 
creta.  For  embeUuhing  aad  dcaiuig  tha  eoB- 
jilexion  the  Greeks  as  well  as  the  Roiaaaa  wiai  a 
substance  called  tmij  um  (sec  the  o  nuti'  tit. 
Soidaa, «.  a.  OInni),  which  wa*  prepared  of  the 
wool  taken  fivn  thon  parti  «f  tha  bMy  of  a  ahaof 

in  which  it  ;  t  r-|>ir.  d  mosL  Aiioihvr  rt-nu  dj  oft»« 
applied  for  sixuilar  purposes  coosutcd  of  powdef«<d 
oxcrraenia  af  tha  %]rptiaii  oaeadilo^  (HobL 
and  Plin.  f.  <♦.) 

Respecting  the  suLjects  here  mentioned  and 
ererytning  connected  with  the  toilet  of  the  an- 
ti 'ntA,  si-c  Botti^''(>r,  Sainaa  otirr  .ir'rnr-ntcmm  im 
I'litiiimiinr  ciMf  rtiehat  Ramerim.  Leipa.  lUi)6. 

2  voU.  tI*S.J 
UNGUENT.\'RII.  rUNcuBNTA.] 
UNIVE'RSITAS.    The  phflosophiail  diriaioo 

of  things  ( Res)  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term,  is 
inlo  th^in  Corporeal  (Res  CorpataIes)i  objocta  of 
•eoM,  atid  things  Incorporeal  (R«i  laearpacaloaX 
objects  of  intellect  only  (Cic.  Top  ;  and  : 
division  was  applied  by  theRontaa  Juristatothiiwi 
as  the  bhjaels  of  Righta  Whoa  a  auni  aud  of  i 
thing  **  meum  est,"  It  rnight  he  either  a  C-  rjjfrfal 
thing,  as  a  piece  of  land  or  an  animal ;  or  it  might 
be  an  Ineorpoieal  thing,  as  a  Jus  ateiidi  jkatadL 
Ohli£rritii->Ties  were  also  classed  among  Incorporeal 
things.  But  this  is  not  a  division  of  things,  in  tiw 
liailed  sense,  for  things  in  that  sense  are  alwaya 
corimiral ;  it  is  a  diriikm  of  thiqga  in  tha  widicr 

Si:U*i;. 

In  a  thing  corporeal  we  may  consider  that  theia 
are  parts,  iu  reference  to  which  tho  whole  is  a  Uni- 
Tersitas  or  a  unit  If  th«n  the  dmsion  into  part* 
is  made  with  reference  to  the  siilijectioii  of  a  part 
to  a  peoon  s  will,  the  part  it  Ticaod  aa  a  whoH 
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n  •  liUiif  In  UwU^  thrt  ii*  fhe  wMb  it  yinni 

pro  diviso  ;  for  divitiion  in  tliis  case  la  the  same  rs 
making  nuuiy  wholes  out  of  one  whole.  It  it 
hm  ■MHiniiil  that  the  thing  is  in  iu  nature  di- 
visible ;  rts  a  piece  of  tend  wbick  k  oafsUo  of 
being  divided  into  parU. 

Bttt  there  are  porta  of  things  coiporeal  which 
lire  eaaentiol  to  the  constitution  oft)ic  w)iuk%8o  that 
the  whole  cannot  b«  divided  into  porta  without 
tb9  deitraetun  of  its  aaton  |  at  alhing  MiiiDal 
for  instance. 

Besides  the  corporeal  parti  into  which  a  (cor- 
ponol)  thmg  is  divisible,  we  may  Kuppoi^c  incorpo- 
real, id«U  parts  of  a  corpoBeal  thxna  (Dig.  45.  tit 
&  a.  5).   These  parts  an  atRmed  finetialiB  «f  • 
whole,  not  coqwreal  prLs.    If  such  a  j^art  is  the 
tk^edk  of  thought,  the  whole  corporeal  thing  is 
■viewed  pnwindivbo:  the  corporeal  object  of  the  will 
ii  the  thing,  and  the  limitation  of  the  will  to  a 
part,  is  merely  intellectuaL    Thaa  aeTeral  persons 
may  be  joint  owneis  of  a  piece  of  undivided  hind, 
but  no  one  can  say  that  any  particoljirpnrt  belongs  : 
to  him.    The  case  just  pat  is  that  of  ncurpurml 
whole  and  idetl  poili^   Bat  the  whole  may 
V  r  id'-al  and  the  pfirts  corporeal :  as  when  there 
is  a  uumber  of  independent  corporeal  things,  not 
nMtarially  eonnectea,  hot  dier  are  intellcctuxdly 
connected  so  as  to  form  m  idea  a  whole :  thus  a 
flock  of  sheep  is  an  ideal  whole,  and  the  several 
sheep  are  the  independent  corporeal  things.  The 
ideal  wholois  notooropeecdof  tiao  seraral  corporeal 
things,  for  an  Ideal  wholo  eaimot  be  eompMed  of 
corp<^>real  parts  ;  but  the  ideal  whole  is  n  notion 
which  is  formed  with  zeferance  to  some  particular 
]Nirpoeei.   It  it  jmrnmry  that  the  purpose  of  the 
several  things  shall  not  be  different  from  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  general  purpose  for  which  the  notion 
»  fttined,  but  snlMerTient  to  ik  Urns  separate 
corporeal  things  may  be  often  materially  Tinited  to 
form  a  ntw  cor^ius ;  m  the  sereral  independent 
tlunga  which  am  not  capable  of  soch  nalmal 
imion,  may  be  viewed  aa  an  ideal  union  or  as  a 
a  universitas  for  some  purpose  ;  tlie  tluck  uf  sheep 
Bugr  ho  liewod  as  a  whole,  as  a  imiversitaa,  for 
the  pnrpose  of  ownership.    Such  a  imiversitas,  as 
already  observed,  is  independent  of  the  several  cor- 
poreid  things :  it  still  exists  if  they  are  all  changed. 
Thus  in  »  flock  of  sheep  we  haTO  »  fictttionK  a 
jnristkml  whole  or  thmg,  «od  in  the  notion  of 
a  uiiivfr8ita.s  of  persons  we  have  a  fictitious  or  ju- 
ristical person,  which  is  still  the  same  perbon 
theogb  all  tiM  iodmdiials  are  changed.   As  a 
mmiDer  fif      <  p  must  have  a  narne,a  flock,  in  onler 
to  be  coiupreiiended  in  one  notion,  so  a  juristical 
person  most  have  a  mnM,     the  mimaitw  of 
Fabri,  or  the  city  of  Rome. 

The  term  universitas  then  may  have  various 
Muee,  1.  Both  the  universitas  and  the  parts  may 
be  corporeal  (Dig.  .W.  tit  16.  s.  239.  §  8):  terri- 
toriuin  at  uuiver&itas  agronun  intra  fines  cuju^- 
^e  civitatis.  2.  The  universitas  may  be  corpo- 
real, and  the  parts  incorporeal,  as  when  we  imagine 
fiactional  ports  of  a  thmg.  3.  The  nnimsitas  may 
be  incorporeal,  and  the  porta  corporeal,  as  a  flock 
of  sheep,  4.  The  wutngnatM  and  the  futs  may 
both  bemeoffMiMit. 

The  fourth  is  the  case  when  the  notion  of  a 
whole  and  its  parts  is  not  si^ied  to  things,  but  to 
righU:  tbos  «  nn^  wnele  property  may  bo 
viewed  as  a  unit,  or  a^a  universita*,  which  compre- 
hends the  seyeral  rights  that  he  has  to  the  several 
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iMterfail  flibigi  wbieh  tma  tike  ideal  unit  of  hif 

property. 

In  this  way  we  arrive  at  the  correct  notion  of  a 
universitas  of  persons,  which  is  the  notion  of  a 
fictitious  person  imagined  for  crrtn'ri  purposes,  as 
the  notion  of  a  nniversitaa  of  independent  material 
things  is  the  noliaa  of  a  fidMona  things  imaghied 
for  certain  purposesi 

A  single  person  only  can  properly  be  viewed  as 
the  subject  of  rights  and  duties  ;  bat  the  notion  of 
legal  capacity  may  by  a  fiction  be  extended  to  en 
imaginary  person,  to  a  universitas  personarum,  but 
the  fictitious  person  is  not  a  unit  composed  of  the 
real  persons :  it  is  a  name  in  which  the  soveial 
persoat  or  a  majority  may  act  fbreeilnniMnnaBent 
purposes.  The  purpose  itself  is  sometimes  the 
fictitious  person,  as  when  property  is  given  for 
the  servioo  of  religion,  wbetlwr  It  is  adimoislmd 
by  one  pennn  or  several  persons.    Soch  juri'T  nl 

Crsons  have  certain  legal  capacities  as  individuals 
iVO ;  bat  their  legal  capadties  ai«  limited  to 
property  ns  their  object.  It  is  true  that  the  Ro- 
mans often  contiidcn  d  persons  as  a  collective  unity, 
simply  because  they  all  exercised  the  soma 
functions :  thus  thiy  speak  of  the  Collegiuni 
uf  the  coneuk  [Coll^iuiumJ,  and  of  the  Tribunl 
PIcbis.  In  like  manner  they  say  that  the  Dnmn- 
viri  of  a  municipum  are  to  be  viewed  as  one  person. 
(Dig.  50.  tit.  1.  8.  25).  But  these  fictitious 
unities  have  only  reference  to  Jus  Publicum,  and 
they  hare  no  necetsaijr  connection  with  iuiatical 
persons,  tile  emotttiol  chttactet  of  wbim  ia  tba 
cati.-uity  to  haTo  and  aoq[nin  [Wfwtjf  bj  10010 
name* 

Juristical  peiwaii  eeold  be  labjects  of  owne^ 

ship,  .Turn  in  re,  obligationes,  and  hereditas: 
they  could  own  slaves  and  bare  the  Patrooatos ; 
but  all  the  rehitions  of  Foroilia,  as  the  Patria  Po< 
testas  and  others  of  a  like  kind,  were  foreign  to  the 
notion.  But  though  the  capacity  to  hare  property 
if  tho  distinguishing  chatacteristic  of  JuristicM 
persons  viewed  with  relation  to  Jus  Privatum,  the 
objects  for  which  the  property  ia  had  and  applied 
may  be  any  $  and  tho  capacity  to  have  property 
implies  a  purpose  for  which  it  is  had,  whii  h  is 
nftcM  much  more  important  than  this  mere  capacity. 
But  the  purposes  for  which  Juristical  ]>erBons  havo 
pcoper^  an  ^ite  distinct  from  their  capacity  to 
naTo  it  This  wilt  i^ipear  ftom  ail  or  any  of  the 
examples  hereinafter  given. 

The  following  are  Juristical  persons:  (1)  Civi- 
tas:  (3>  llantdpes!  tibia  term  is  more  eonmon 
than  Municiytium,  and  comprehends  both  citizens 
of  a  Municipium  and  a  Colony  {  it  is  also  used 
when  tho  oiject  is  to  express  the  Mmidiiinm  aa 
a  whole  opposed  to  tlie  individiul  members  of  it, 
(3)  Heispubliea.  In  the  republican  period,  when 
need  without  an  adjunct,  Kespuidicn  expressed 
Rome,  but  in  the  old  jurists  it  signifies  a  Civitas 
dependent  on  Rome.  (4)  Rrspublica  Civitatis  or 
Municipii :  (A)  Osnwane,  Commonitaa.  Besides 
the  Civiutes,  component  paru  of  the  Civitates  are 
also  Juristical  persons :  (1)  Curiae  or  Decnriones  ; 
the  word  Deciiriones  often  denotes  the  individuals 
composing  the  bod^  of  Decuriones  as  oppeeed  to 
the  CiritM  (Momcipes),  which  appears  from  a 
pas-yage  in  the  Ditrest  (4.  tit  3.  ».  15  ),  where  it  is 
suted  that  an  action  for  Dolus  will  not  lie  against 
the  Ifotticipea,  for  a  Betitioos  fMfien  eaanot  bo 
]  guilty  of  Doiup.  1  lit  siirh  action  will  lie  against  tho 
1  individual  Decuriones  who  administer  the  odisua 
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of  the  Muntcipes.  ij*»m<luuc»  the  word  Ciiru  U 
Mfd  M  cqvivUMlt  to  CivitM  :  and  •omotimca  the 
l)»rnriniM>«  are  ipoken  of  a«  a  Jun«tiral  pcrmn, 
which  luu  proprrtY  u  such.  (2)  Vtci ;  which 
bars  no  potitieal  atU-czutcnoes,  but  ar«  attached 
to  MOM  ReapnUka  ;  ytt  thtj  «i«  JvmticaJ  prr- 
■om,  can  hoM  property,  and  fMuntom  aitla.  (3) 
Fnr.\  r  'lirillidpula,  Casii-Ua.  T)u-«'  wrn?  place* 
Wiw*en  Ci  vita  Let  and  Via  aa  to  extent  aad  im- 
parttaMt  thay  talMuM to  >  B«ifWk»,  tetM 
thr  rik;^t»  juristical  p»-i>iTi«  :  th«  y  fir,-  not  nii-n- 
tiuoed  m  the  legislation  of  Juatintan,  but  the  namea 
•MOT  k  Ikt  TaUal  of  Heradea,  ia  the  Lex  Galliae 
Ciialpinae,  and  in  Paului  f  v.  ff.  h.  til.  R.  ».  2.) 
In  the  later  period  ot  the  Ltupure,  Froriocea  wens 
viewed  aa  juriattcal  permA 

In  tlio-  wrliini;*  of  ihc  Aprlmmftm*,  commn- 
niuc*,  and,  particularly,  colonies  (oo'oMt ),  arc  detig 
WItod  ^  tlw  appmpriate  name  of  Publicae  Per- 
aonae,  and  pmp«>rty  ia  apoken  of  aa  belonging  to 
the  Coloni,  that  i&.  the  Coloaia,  Coloni  being  lued 
ber<-  it)  t!if  Kimr  »<-nae  in  wUob  Mnicipto  Wu 
nacd  aa  above  explained. 

Other  jnriatical  per— M  «««  (1)  BeligHNu 
bo<Ji<  *,  fu  Collegia  of  Pri.  sla,  and  of  the  Vi  stal 
Virgina*  which  could  hold  pnpcartj  aad  take  bj 
taaiaiMat.    (2)  AmtMmm  oTeAekd  pMWM, 

Ikiuh  .-u  tliose  whi>  were  eniplnyod  in  administra- 
tion :  the  body  of  bcribae  became  one  of  the  mott 
— uwiWM  and  hapnrtant,  aa  tkay  wen  ewplnyed  in 
al]  Vir;\!)c1ii'!(  of  ft(lni!iii*tmtion  ;  the  general  name 
vrtu  bcnbiw,  a  term  which  iocladea  the  particular 
names  of  librarii,  fiscales  and  others ;  tUKf  wan 
ill^iiit  j  into  itihi1ivi*iiHn  calleil  Decuriar,  n  tprrn 
which  I'vcu  Qiulef  Hie  Hepuiilic  nnd  alio  uiidtT 
the  Empire  denoted  the  mpafntions  of  Scriboe  ; 
the  individual  memH«'r<!  wrre  called  decuriati,  and 
•ubse<]uent)y  decuriali.'»  ;  the  decuriati  had  great 
privileges  in  Rome  and  sul»e<]iirtitly  in  Coust^nti- 
Deplo.  (Cie.  i»  Var.  liL  79,  orf  Quint  Frat.  ii.  S ; 
Tadt  Jtm.  inil  27  ;  Saeton.  Amtf.  57,  Oamd.  1.) 

(S)  As«<K  i.itiotis  for  tniiio  and  r-imni'Tco,  n;*  Kal  ri, 
Piatofes,  hiaviculani,  the  indiriduaUof  which  bad 
•  eonMBon  profeMion,  oo  whiA  the  netia*  «f  tlteir 
trniiMi  was  f<niiid«»(l  ;  but  each  nian  worki-d  on  hi* 
own  account  AssociatioQa  properi)*  included  under 
Bodetotea  [SoaKTAs] :  mA  mtoAoimm  eadd  ba 
di*»<>l\i-d  Ity  the  notice  of  any  niotiiWr,  and  were 
actually  diHolred  by  the  dwtli  of  a  single  member. 
Some  of  thcae  aMoeiationa,  such  as  those  for  work- 
ing Minf«,  Sa!inne,  and  fanning  the  Portoria  were 
corporatt-  Lodica,  tliough  ihey  had  tho  name  ofSocie- 
iatt's.  (4)  Associations, called  Sodalitate8,Sodalitb, 
Collegia  Sodalitia,  which  resembled  modem  clubs. 
In  their  origin  they  were  friendly  associations  for 
feasting  together  ;  in  course  of  time  many  of  them 
became  political  aawriatinn^  bat  from  thia  we  mast 
not  emdade  tlial  their  trae  aataia  really  Titried  ; 
they  wiTo  ajisociations  not  iiuludcd  in  any  other 
daet  that  has  boea  eaumented,  bat  they  differed 
in  thdr  dauaeter  aeeovdiaf  to  tlw  tiawa.  In 
periods  of  cnmniotlon  tlioy  Lecanic  the  central 
points  of  political  fiurtiona,  and  new  aasociationa,  it 
may  be  laaaoaaUy  aappoaed,  woald  be  fawad  ex- 
}>r<-<*ly  for  pditica!  pnrposrs.  Jyiroftimes  the 
public  pbices  were  crowded  by  the  Sodaluia  and 
becarteti  (Cku  md  ^iM.  ML  S.  S),  and  the 
Senate  was  at  last  compcncd  to  propose  a  lex  which 
should  subject  to  the  peoaities  uf  Vis  those  who 
Would  not  disperse.  This  was  followed  by  a  gene- 
nd  dinolaiien  «f  coUcg^  mKmiiag  to  Aaeoaiaa 


(ia  Coint.'lianam'^,  but  tlw  diasoliiiiaa  ealy  C9> 
tended  to  mischicTons  awaeiatiaina,  aa  Mf  he 
R;if<  ly  iiifcrrrd  from  the  namrf  of  the  cmt,  3ai 
even  the  wwrds  of  AsconiuR,  if  caPcJitily  vx^^j^ei, 
are  not  inconsistent  with  this  owclBaitn.  Is 
the  Digest  (47.  tit.  22.  a.  1,  2,  3)  we  find  the  rne 
that  no  collegium  could  be  faraMd  witboox  the 
p«-nniMioTi  of  a  Senatnsconaaltnm  or  the  Csaar; 

n-r.-ina  that  no  nnion  of  porff>ns  could  f.rr  i 
juristical  penoa  without  the  oouent  of  the  propv 
authority ;  and  Una  fa  qaito  Jwliail  btm  il» 
othi-r  protisiun  contain<  d  in  the  saoK-  rule,  which 
puuisbed  asaoctationa  of  pefsons  who  acted  as  em- 
porationa,  for  thia  fait  «f  lha  rala  nhtoa  ealy  to 
MK  h  RMMuitians  aa  apstv  iutgutitt^  at*  af  tot 
fined  character. 

There  w«e  aba  Ib  the  Imperial  period  iht 
(^■llc■v•ia  tenuiontm,  or  ateociation*  of  poor  peopk, 
but  they  were  allowed  to  mitet  only  oiice  a  mootli 
and  they  naid  montUf  awtribotiona.  (Dig.  47* 
tit  22.  a.  1,  3.)  A  rasa  eoald  only  belong  to  mt 
of  them.  SUrea  conld  belong  to  each  a  ndle-g^n^ 
with  the  permission  ©f  their  mast^^rs. 

CaawraaitiaB  of  citiea  and  towna  ham  a  kmid 
aataial  vt  aenaHiy  araMee  $  aiaii  nthcr  VerfiBk 

called  corporation*,  h.ive  l>eeti  fashioned  l>y  a  k.id 
of  auaiogy  to  tbem,  and  like  them  can  hare  ja»- 
pertr,  and  be  iipwieMtod  Kka  tlwM  bj  am  a|M, 
whi  reni  coii«>igt*  the  ess^-nce  of  a  joriatictl  prr«!.-?u 
5ome  of  thete  cttrporatians,  like  eonunanities  of 
citiaa  and  towns,  were  of  a  permanent  characto^ 
xt  CollfCfs  of  Priests  Decnria.-.  and  Con;  j-ii.':! 
of  artisans  ;  others  liaA  a  temporary  cbanic;^.^. 
aa  Secfatotoi  and  Sodalimtea.  AH  thaaa  corp^ 
rations  nn>  designated  by  the  ruuat  either  of  Cei- 
legiiun  (^r  C'<-n-pus,  between  which  there  is  no  legal 
distinctioT)  ;  for  it  appears  that  one  corpontMa 
was  called  a  CoU^nai  and  anothar  a  Cef|ma»  toil 
might  happen.  boA  of  tbeae  tanaa  deiiBle  a 
Corporati  'ii.  ns  af>ove  explained,  as  oppo*^d  to  a 
Ciritaa  or  Reapublica.  The  aiembera  of  auch  cat* 
pmtfaaa  wata  Collegae  aad  Sedaka,  whSA  »  » 
more  ernemi  and  an  o'dtr  term  than  Solit'us. 
Altogether  tbev  were  called  011e||iati  and  Corpo- 
mti :  tba  awabi  af  particalar  iandm  of  cotps»» 
tions  were  Decuriati.  Decnriale*,  Socii.  The  con- 
mon  name  which  includes  all  Corporations  and 
Civitatet  is  Unirersitas,  aa  appoaad  to  wUA  aay 
indiridual  )»  sintnilans  T-^r^^na. 

Tlie  notion  of  indiv.du^il  pn^jerty  as  a  ucity  i* 
foundi'd  on  the  notion  of  the  WUl^  of  the  owner. 
Bat  thia  notion  of  unity,  when  once  eatablished» 
roay  for  certain  pnrpoees  be  arbitrarily  aaaomcd, 
and  accord ini.dy  it  is  applied  to  the  case  of  Pecoli- 
nm.  ]>os  and  HereditM,  and  awdacn  aviton  have 
designated  thcae  as  easee  of  a  UnTiawitaa  Jam, 
The  name  Universitas  Juris  does  not  occur  in  the 
Koman  law.  On  this  subiect  see  Pacbta,  IiuL 
iLfnS:  Tba  natoia  ef  BawewioB  facafdiwed 

under  StccEssio. 

The  term  Uiurersitas  was  adopted  in  the  middle 
a|^M  to  daoflto  ewftotn  knmI  tdbaohi  bat  aet  aa 

Schools:  the  irrm  drrrt^d  these  places  an  corpi -ra- 
tions, that  is,  as  associations  of  iixliTidttais.  I'he 
adjimct  which  would  express  the  kind  of  peraaai 
associated  would  depend  on  circumstonces ;  thnx 
in  Bol<tgna,  tlie  expression  Universitas  Scbuurium 
waa  ia  common  aae  ;  in  Paaat  Uamnitaa  Magi** 
tnmL  Tba  Scboat  at  avh  wtm  crikd  3chidi^ 
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and  from  the  thirteenth  century,  most  eommonly 
Stadium  •  and  if  it  waa  a  distinguiahed  ichool,  it 
WW  called  SCndfam  OenenUe.  The  first  occasuNi 
OQ  iriiieh  the  tsnn  Unimsitaa  was  applied  to  a 
Hreat  school  is  said  to  b«  in  a  Decretal  of  Innocent 
1 11^  of  th«  begiimiittof  the  thirteenth  century, 
addressed  SclMilarilmniiaieiuilnui. 

(Savis^ny,  System  des  HeiUi<fen  Pom.  Hrrlits, 'i. 
378,  ii.  235,  iiL  8  ;  Sikrumvy  GtKkichte  (Ut  hom. 
Ml»{mMmdtm^  r£  la  818,  S80  ;  Pochta, 
IhU.  ii.  §  222.)  [O.  L  ] 

VOCA'TIO  IN  JUS.   [Actio,  p.  10.  k] 
VOLO'NES  is  synoaTiiioaa  with  FohwftinV 
(from  vclo),  and  might  hence  be  applied  to  all 
those  who  volunteered  to  serre  in  the  Roman 
armies  witlMvt  there  bring  any  <bBg>ti«B  to  do  so. 
But  it  was  applied  more  especially  to  slaves,  when 
in  times  of  need  they  offered  or  wltc  allowed  to 
fif^t  in  the  Roman  armies.    Thus  when  daring 
the  second  Punic  war  after  the  battle  of  Cannae 
there  was  not  a  sufficient  number  of  freemen  to 
complete  the  army,  abovt  8000  TMBg  and  able* 
bodied  slaves  offered  to  serve.   Their  pro^posal  was 
aocepled  ;  they  received  arroonr  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, and  as  they  distinguished  themselves  they 
waie  honoured  with  the  firanchise.  (Lit.  sdi  57, 
nIH.  85  ;  Macrob.  Sai.  i.  1 1  ;  Fest  a«  Vhbmes.) 
In  after  times  the  name  volones  waa  retained  when- 
ever slaves  chose  or  were  allowed  to  take  up  arms 
in  defenee  of  diflir  natten,  whieh  Aij  tran  iSm 
more  willini,'  to  dn,  as  they  were  gawrally  re- 
warded with  the  franchise.    (Lir.  adv.  11,  14, 
SbB^  nrril  88,  zzriiL  46  j  J.OnitoliB.  M.Anh- 
mii$.Phifo$.2l.)  [L.8.] 
VOLU'MEN.  [LiB»R.l 
VOLUNTA'RII.  [Vo&ONM;] 
VOMITO'RIA.    [AMriiiTiiBATRUli,  p.84.] 
URAQUS.    [ExBRcrrus,  p.  506,  a.] 
URBA'NAB  COHORTE&  [Exncrrcipp. 
510,  a,1 

U'RCEUS,  a  pitcher,  or  water-pot,  generally 
made  of  earthenware.  (IMi|,  83.  tit  7.  s.  18 ;  Hot. 
jlr.  Poet.  22.)  It  was  used  by  the  priests  at 
Rome  in  the  sacrifices,  and  thus  appears  with  other 
aaorificial  emblems  on  the  coins  of  some  of  the 
noman  gentes.  The  annexed  coin  of  the  Ponpeia 
gens  has  on  the  obvene  a  litons  brfbn  tlie  amd 
of  Pompeim,  the  triimvir,  and  la  uant  be- 
hind it. 
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URNA,  an  am,  a  Roman  mcarure  of  capacity 
for  fluids,  e<iual  to  half  an  Ampbora.  (Hor.  Sai, 
i.  I.  54.)  This  use  of  the  term  waa  probably 
founded  1900  its  more  general  ^iplication  to  de> 
note  n  TsaM  fiir  holding  water,  or  any  other  sub- 
stance, cither  fluid  or  solid,  (Plaut  Pseud,  i.  2. 
S4  i  Uob  ^  i.  6.  91,  ii.  6. 10 ;  Ovid.  MtL  iiL 
172.) 

An  urn  was*  used  to  receive  tlic  names  of  the 
judges  {jmii<m)  in  order  that  the  praetor  mi^ht 
" —  Ml  «f  it  «  nflcMifc  MDabet  to  detefmae 
(UeftCWmifl.  1. 16  }  Vug.  Am,  vL  489} 


Plin.  Epist.  X.  3  ;  Juv.  xiii.  4)  :  also  to  receive  the 
ashes  of  the  dead.  [Funus,  p.  560,  a.]  For  tUt 
purpose  wns  urere  made  of  marble,  porphyry, 
baked  day,  branxe,  or  glass,  of  all  forms  and  sixes, 
some  quite  simple,  and  others  sculptured  in  bas- 
relief,  or  ornamented  in  an  endless  varie^  of 
ways.  rj.  Y.l 

URPEX.  [Irpex.] 

USTRI'NA,  USTAI'NUM.  [FuNua,  a, 
650, 

USUCATIO.  The  history  of  Usucapio  is  aa 
important  but  in  the  history  of  Roman  Juiie. 
prudence.  Usucapio  is  the  acquisition  of  Quiii- 
tarian  owTiership  by  continuous  possession  ;  conae> 
quently,  it  is  not  possible  in  the  case  of  a  Peie« 
grinus  nor  is  it  applicable  to  provincial  land. 

Gains  (ii.  40 — 42)  states  that  there  wa.?  origi- 
nally in  Rome  only  one  kind  of  ownership :  a  per- 
son was  either  owner  of  a  thing  Ex  jure  Quiritfaun, 
or  he  was  not  owner  at  all.  But  afterwards  owner- 
ship was  divided,  so  that  one  man  might  be  owner 
£x  jure  Quiritium,  and  another  might  have  the 
same  thing  In  bonis,  that  is,  have  the  right  to  the 
exdnsive  enjoyment  of  it.  He  then  goes  on  to 
give  an  instance  of  the  mode  in  which  the  divided 
ownership  n^ght  arise  by  rafiMwnoe  to  the  ttanifor 
of  a  Res  Mandpi :  if  loeh  a  tkiqg  was  tnmsftned 
by  hnre  tradition,  and  there  iMBBeither  Alancipatie 
nor  Injure  cessio,  the  newewMTenly  aoauired  tke 
nalofal  ownership,  as  eoaae  weald  call  it;  or  only 
had  it  In  bonis,  and  the  ori;;inal  owner  retained  tho 
Quiritarian  ownership  until  the  purchaser  acquired 
de  Quirilarian  ownership  by  Usucapio  (  pottidrndo 
usucapiai)  ;  for  when  the  Usucapio  was  completed, 
the  effect  was  the  some  as  if  tho  thing  had  been 
originally  moncipated  or  transferred  by  the  In 
jure  cessio.  Oaius  adds,  **  in  the  case  of  moveable 
things  the  Usucapio  is  completed  in  a  year,  but  in 
the  case  of  a  fundus  or  aedM  two  years  are  re- 
quired ;  and  so  it  ie  pumded  by  the  Twelte 
Tables,*' 

In  this  passage  he  is  evidently  speaking  of  Res 
Mancipl  only,  and  of  them  only  when  transferred 
to  the  purchaser  by  the  owner  without  the  forms 
of  Moncipatio  or  in  Jure  Cessio.  From  this  then 
it  might  be  Mfidy  oonduded  that  the  Twelve 
'iU>Iei  provided  a  remedy  fbr  defective  modes  of 
conveyance  of  Res  Mancipi  from  the  owner  ;  and 
this  is  all  that  could  be  concluded  from  this  pas- 
sage. Bat  a  passage  which  immediately  follows 
shows  that  this  waa  all  that  the  Twelve  Tables 
did;  for  Oaius  (iL  43)  proceeds  to  say.  But 
(Ceienun)  there  may  be  Usucapio  evan  in  ne  OMe 
of  those  things  which  have  come  to  us  by  tradition 
from  a  person  who  was  not  the  owner,  whether 
they  are  Res  Mancipi  or  not,  provided  we  have 
received  them  b  Mia  fide,  believing  that  he  who  de- 
livered {qut  tniduierU)  them  to  us  was  the  owner. 
And  this  rule  of  law  seems  to  have  been  established, 
in  ocder  that  the  ownership  of  things  might  not 
be  long  in  uncertainty,  seeing  that  one  or  two 
y^Ln  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  owner  to 
look  after  his  property,  that  being  the  time  al- 
lowed to  the  Poesessor  for  Usucapio.** 

The  reason  for  limiting  the  owner  to  one  or  two 
yean  has  little  foree  in  it  and  possibly  no  Ub- 
teifeal  trath ;  but  it  ii  dear  firam  this  passage  that 
this  application  of  tho  rule  of  Usucapio  was  formed 
from  analMj  to  the  rule  of  the  Twdve  TaUei, 
and  tint  »  waa  aet  eontained  in  than.  The 
of  4to  tiato  of  Usucapia  ii  deailj  dne  to 
4  I 
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the  Twrlvi-  Tal.!.  «,  oiu!  thr  till).'  apj'!i.  <!  only  to 
Tmrrfrnrr  of  Bc«  MAacipi  £cmn  tbe  ovm  t«  mhm 

fh»  M  fcOH  if  CMmTMOT  tei  bMK  BfldMftii. 

Ji  At^  orifii  wt  Vmofk  wm  praWSIr  ^ 

motv  nmmtm, 

WImb  Qtim  mim  «kM  tot  «m  «rHnmnT 

ri- !v  ot.i'  kin.l  ..f  "wnrrs^ip  at  Romf,  aiiii  that 
aiUfaiuUj  uMitirslii^  vtm  dinded,  bo  umiHHimk'ay 
tbowB  how  thii  am««  hj  taking  the  case  of  a  Ro« 
MAticipi.  Tins  i^;kisii)ri  r.f  <>vMKT»ri :p  r'-rti^I  Dt;  (he 
d>u«ir>n  of  tfiii  :i}f>  lien  Maii<  and  iir«  N<?c 
Mvxipi,  a  di.Htiiirti'>n  that  h.^d  p-tiTriK*  ti  MChinpt 
•be  than  the  mode  of  trancfemn;:  the  propertT  of 
tketa.  Tbinfti  were  merely  ciui«d  Ret  Mancipi, 
bMMae  the  ownerahip  of  them  roaki  not  be  tnuu- 
fipmHl  witboat  Maoci^tatio.  Thkfii  ««f«  Re*  nee 
Mancipi,  tbe  alienation  of  which  CMild  be  effected 
«itli  'i.t  Mancipatio.    There  could  be  no  diviakm 


of  tbii^  iMo  ilancipi  and  Mas  w— ripi,  except 
hf  AMmimmit  wIm  thiiiiga  ihodi  ha  lUi  IfancipL 

an  all  tbinga  that  are  not  Hct  Mancipi.  But  tb« 
■■Harirt  dtwhtiaa  pra-aippw*  iIm  poattr 

Tlitn  fi.ra  Hca  MriM^pi  wri-   flitcniiln-nl  In-f. 


Rea  nee  Manripi  eoald  be  dctetmined  ;  and  beioce 
tiba  lUi  mmaji  ww  anwlmJ,  Amv  m 


dittinction  of  thinpi  intn  M.uicipi  nnd  Rr-^ 

Manci|>t.  But  ihi*  dutinctMNi,  aa  aucit,ouiy 
alFotted  tlM  tOttdition  of  thoM  tllin||a  to  which  it 
bad  a  d  rrrt  npplirati"n  :  conaequentlr  all  oxhrr 
things  retuautrd  aa  tbejr  were  before.  The  conciu- 
■ioa  then  ia  cMlHa*  that  the  Rea  Mancipi  aa  a 
cbua  nf  thii  L"!  were  potterior  in  <  riK-r  of  time  to 
the  chua  of  Ilea  nec  Mancipi,  whub  ( aiii|trflieQded 
all  thing*  except  Rat  lUMipl  Until  then  the 
•kaa  of  R«a  Mancipi  waa  eatabliabed,  all  property 
at  Rome  could  l>e  alienated  bj  tradition,  a«  Rea 
nec  Mancipi  could  1>«  alienated  l>y  traditiw  iftw 
tka  daaa  af  fiea  mnatitiilrd 
The  tfiM  when  tk«  oteaa  of  Raa  lfa»cipi  waa 

foriU'-d  is  ipit  k:ii>\vii  ;  il  is  itn'sl  riiTksifitfiit 

with  all  that  we  know  to  aupnoaa  that  it  eziated 
tcfefft  dba  Twvtira  TaMoa*   if  wt  o&uti^ttt  tha 

firrns  i  f  Man.  i-.iatln  [Mancipatio],  wo  (-aniu)l 
beiiove  that  tbej  aniae  in  any  other  way  than  by 
Miitm  flMWtMiL  Aa  warn  m  ih»  ferma  of 
Manrijiati'i  aiid  of  the  In  •  ro  cessin  (which  from 
ita  character  mtut  be  j>c«*u.rvor  to  Moucipatio) 
wen  nhiblMllDJ,itfcll>w«*  thtt  nere  tradition  of 
a  thing  to  a  purrhn.«rr  and  parmcTit  of  ihi^  piirduost  ■ 
money,  could  ti 't  ininbf<  r  tiie  ownership  of  a  ilc-^ 
Mandpii.  The  tritnsirr  ^re  tlM  |Miebaaer  merely 
a  Posacaaio,  and  the  orii:ii!:il  owner  roLiihied  the 
property.  In  cocrso  ot  luiie  tho  purtluu^r  ob- 
tained the  PeblicLinn  actio,  and  from  thia  time  it 
miglit  be  mid  that  a  deaUe  ewnenhip  eaMMl  in 
the  lame  thing. 

The  introduction  of  Mmicijiatio,  which  pnv«»  ris<! 
to  (ka  ileaUe  awnenkipi  waa  alao  ieUowed  by 
llie  iatnwlBMrdan  of  UeBeaiiis.    Tba  boaa  Vk 


Poaw:-*  -r  of  .1  Ri's  Mancipi  wlilcli  Imd  ii'  t  he<-n 
transferred  by  Manripatio,  bad  no  l^gal  defeiacc 
against  tke  owacr  wha  chiiaeil  IhatUiig^.  Bat  be 

I). Ill  ihi-  i'\ci>ptio  doli,  and  aubsequently  tbe  £z- 
ccptio  rci  vendttae  et  twdilae  by  wkiek  he  ceuld 
fcateet  Unuelf  ainuMt  llie  awner  i  Md  aa  PeaMtv 

aimply  lio  had  the  prr>t<Ktinn  of  the  Interdict 
agaimt  tliird  pi'r«oitB.  Jie  had  tbe  full  enjoyment 
of  the  thine,  and  he  could  tiaBefeg  the  peMeasio, 
Uut  he  cou'  1  f*n  'lo  act  with  n'spfct  tn  it  for  wliich 
( '  iritariau  uA  ncxahip  waa  neceaaary ;  cotiae^uentiy 


VSUCAHQ. 

be  could  not  alienate  it  Lr  Mancipatio  rr  ^ic 
Gmhuo,  "'^^^^J^J^  neoenaiy  csnaaqaotee  tkat  at 

tear  in  which  Qumtamu  o«-D(>nhip  waa  diipaw ' 
of  by  Testament.  The  neceaeity  fjc  sack  a  oil*  ai 
tkat  ef  Ueaeapio  waa  ertdeat.  Vat  it  aaali  mm 
in  no  other  i»ay  than  Ly  p>s:tlve  ec^nsSmeat,  fir  a 
elkvt  wu  to  he  the  §ame  aa  tk&t  'it 
Tbe  TwelTo  TaUea  &ced  the  term  of  Us 
but  uc  d<^  not  know  whctb«?r  ihev  cxcd  ogj 
connrwed  the  rule  uf  law      to  U 

It «  a  auiNafca  to  snppoee  that  tmditks  or  dK 
limy  waa  a  part  of  Maiicipatio  as  aack.  iLuii- 
patio  waa  merely  a  form  of  transfiecrii^  ovaenaa 
which  waa  fixed  by  law,  and  tbe  chaiactcnac  y 
whick  waa  publicity :  a  deliTery  of  the  tkiaf  aaad 
of  coarse  geoeraUy  fallow,  but  it  waa  no  pert  4 
tbe  tianafer  of  ownenhip.  Land  iprmtim)  i( 
inaiMMe  aeold  be  nawuiated  witkoax  int^Kf 
(im  iliiiiirtiiii  ■■■iiljiiii  aoCni;  Ulp.  rmf.  tk.  It; 
<llaiu«,  i.  121.)  In  the  ca^e  of  moea:  it;  . 
it  waa  neceaaary  thai  they  dsould  be  picacai, 
far  tke  pnrpote  of  dell  s  et  i«  Wt  Aat  the 

'n,inci|sit«-(l  iiiij,'ht  l«e  idfutifird    l>v    i [  n  brmim 

The  eaeential  to  tke  transier  of  oarnaakia  ia 
eoantriea,  ia  tbe  eeMtal  ef  tara  peaaaaiv  wka  Ian 

letral  cajwity  to  cnnv  nt,  the  a*  Ilor  aisd  tbe 
All  like  rust  la  form  thai  may  be  ^itried  iofiiiA&j; 
thia  conaent  ia  iba  l^atance.  Yet  ma^iTwa  ■  a 
f<-rin  of  tninsfer  wns  tindi>ubt^'dly  the  v.ii  Kma 
tunn,  a;id  o>ii<M-nt  alniie  uaj  not  su^cieiit ;  ^ai  ; 
Btay  be  admitted  that  tmmoit  aIoi»  waj  nerer  sBfi> 
cient  f  r  tho  inui^fcr  of  ownership  withoiit  afienk; 
the  pnuc;pk  laid  down  tluit  coii»ont  a^  jof  r»  et- 
aentiid  in  the  transfer  of  o»xen>bip.  Thia  Mfft- 
rent  incongruity  ia  ingrnkwisly  and  aofficiesisly  «K- 
pUined  in  the  following  manner:  **  Traditiea  eaa 
ilA  on^'in  to  a  time  when  men  coold  not  aafidesi'T 
eepantc  ia  tkoir  minda  Physical  oaraaBakiB^  «ff  lis 
doBuaiina  over  a  thing,  from  Legal  iiaimeii|i,  da 
a  man  cm  i>nly  call  a  bird  in  the  a'r  i  wLi 
aaimal  ia  tbe  foreat  faia  own  when  ke  baa  caigK 
it;  eaONBtbeagbtthattiaditiaBnraM  baaddeitt 
contract  in  order  to  en.iMe  a  niAii  t<)  ;'■ 
thing  aa  bia  own."  (JBngeibech,  L'eter  dte  L'm»- 
pio»y  &.e.  p.  id.) 

B<^>IJos  the  crt  '^  of  propcrtr  thm?  Tr.ii:ht  W 
Usucapio  iu  the  case  of  Scrvitutes,  Marr.iCf.  sod 
Hereditaa.  But  as  Ser^-ituics  praodiunim  ru*:;oinB 
could  only  he  the  ohjecta  -f  ^T  .iicipatij  s^-.d  caoii 
only  be  eitabU<hed  by  liie  sauje  form  by  whjti 
owtierahip  of  Rea  Mancipi  waa  tranafcxred,  so  ar- 
cording  to  the  old  law,  the»e  Sei-\  itutc^  ajor-t-  i ' 
be  the  object  of  Usucapio  ;  luid,  as  it  ia  t»iil«^ia 
by  Engelbach,  only  in  the  ciae  of  Aqaaedocti:^. 
Hauatua,  Iter  and  Actus.  But  aa  the  ownenhp 
nf  Res  Mancipi  could  be  acquired  by  bare  tzaditwa 
followed  by  naocapio,  ao  these  serritvtea  coald  bp 
eetablisked  bj  centnMt  aad  eooki  be  asfani 
b:f  Uraeapfia.  In  dM  laler  HeoMHi  brar,  wbea  ife 
form  of  Mancipatio  was  replaced  by  mere  tnidiaoo, 
senritttlei  eoald  be  established  per  pa^  ei  stifs* 
latjaaw  ealy.  In  the  caat  ef  a  Mamefe  Ctm^ 
tione,  the  fnrra  of  Mancipatio  was  a&ed,  and  the 
effect  waa  that  tke  woaiaa  came  into  the  hand  d 
btf  beabandf  Hid  bacanMpartef  bii  VbsiBaK 
rnamacrc  CTgti  conld  not  of  it«elf  effect  th:«,  bat  i: 
tbe  woman  lived  with  her  husband  a  yoac,  ak« 
paoed  into  bis  Familia  by  Uaacapio  (ve^itf  aaeea 
fxt»f*iinotv  ufn^firfintur)  :  and  nri  -niingly  i:  n 
{rroTided  by  tbe  laws  of  the  Twcivc  1  abies,  tisu  u 
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the  did  not  wi»li  (hna  to  come  into  hex  husljand's 
Imd,Bh«  miut  in  eTeiy  toot  ahaent  beneif  fiom 
bim  nr  time  fai  oH«r  to  intannqtt  nu. 
(Gaiua,  i.  110.)  Thus  Usucapio  added  to  Usua 
product  the  efiiect  of  Coemptio.  In  case  of 
tlu  H««ditH,wlMntlw  tMtetsrhndtlwtMtnMBti 
factio,  and  hri'l  r^t'pn-rd  of  his  property  withmt  I 
obwrring  the  fonus  of  Mancipatio  and  Nuncnt^tio, 
tbe  pcnofi  wham  be  had  named  hU  heres,  could  ob- 
tain the  legal  ownerBhip  of  the  hereditas  by  Usn- 
capio.  (Oaiaa,  ii.  •')4.)  In  all  those  com^  then  tbe 
old  law  aa  to  Usucapio  was  thii :  when  the  p^itive 
law  had  mjuired  the  forms  of  Mancipatio  in  order 
that  a  certain  cud  Hhould  be  etfected,  Usucapio  sup- 
plied the  defect  of  form,  by  converting  a  postmiio 
(subsequently  called  In  bonis)  into  Dominium  ez 
jure  Quiritiom.  Usucapio  then  was  not  originally  a 
mode  of  acquisition,  but  it  was  a  mode  by  which 

• daieet  m  the  mods  of  aooniaition  waa  fTpiMM^. 
«ad  tliia  deftel  wm  mptdied  by  the  vae  m  tiie 
thing,  or  the  excrciae  of  the  right.  The  end  of 
UsucafMo  was  to  combine  tbe  beneficial  with  the 
Quiritarian  ownonlup  of  m  tidng.  Aoooidini^y  the 
original  name  for  Usucapio  was  Usus  Auctoritas, 
the  aootohtas  of  osos  or  that  whicb  gives  to  Usus 
tto  cAcaey  and  eompleteneas,  a  aenae  of  Aoetaritai 
which  is  common  in  the  Roman  Lave.  Some  say 
that  usus  auctoritas  is  usus  et  auctor itas.  (Cic.  Pro 
Oatem.  19.)  [AtJcroRiTAS  ;  Tutxla.]  But  Usus 
alone  never  siifiiities  Usucapio  ;  and  consiBtently 
with  thiii,  in  tho«c  ca&va  wbare  there  could  be  no 
Usucapio,  the  Roman  writen  ifwak  of  Usna  only. 
Poasessid  is  the  Ustis  of  a  v'^»'r<-  of  ground  as  op- 
posed to  Uko  own^raliip  of  it ;  and  the  term  Usus 
was  applied  to  the  enjoymait  of  Iind  of  which  a 
man  eitber  had  not  tbo  ownership  or  of  which  he 
codd  not  hoTO  ^ownenhip,as  the  Agrr  publicns. 
In  the  later  law,  as  it  is  known  to  us  in  the  Pan- 
dect, Usucapio  waa  nmodo  of  ae^oiring  ownetship^ 
the  terra  Usot  Anetoritaa  wu  nplaeed  by  tie 
phrase  Usu  Capture,  and  in  the  place  of  Usucapio 
•offletimes  the  phrase  "  poasosiiono  or  kmga  poa- 
Muionecapero**eeeai«{  lint  PooMiiio  alone  Aeter 
is  used  for  Usuca;  i  i.  In  order  to  esUiblish  the 
title  by  Usucapio,  the  i'Dssesaiun  mtut  be  continuoiu 
or  unintermpted  during  the  whole  Usucapion.  If 
there  waa  an  interrupUon  of  tho  I'i  >;st>ssion  (usur- 
patio),  and  the  Possession  was  ac^jnirod  again,  this 
mm  the  oonmeoeement  of  a  new  Usucapio.  Tbe 
possession  must  also  have  a  legal  origin,  witliout 
which  the  posscaaiou  would  have  no  effect.  The 
poasessor  must  be  able  to  show  an  origin  of  his 
possession  which  would  give  him  at  least  bonitarian 
ownership :  this  was  called  justa  causa  possessionis, 
titidus  usucapionis.  The  causa  might  be  a  bargain 
and  aalcy  a  gifi  (donatio),  a  legacy  and  othon. 

It  i^ipean  won  a  passage  of  Onus  already  ' 
quoted,  that  in  his  time  Usucapio  waa  a  re-^^ular 
mode  of  acquisition,  which  wiis  applicable  to  things 
which  bad  oone  to  a  nan  bv  tnubtion  front  one 
who  was  not  the  owner,  and  was  applicable  both 
to  Rea  Maacipi  and  Nec  Mancipi,  if  the  possessor 
acqnind  the  possession  of  thesn  bona  fide,  that  is, 
for  ir^ot.mee,  if  he  belieTed  that  he  brought  them 
from  the  owner.  There  were  however  some  ex- 
ceptiaoa  to  this  rule :  a  man  c»uld  never  acquire 
tbe  ownership  of  a  stolen  thing  by  U'^irnpir..  f  >r 
the  Twelve  Tables  prevented  it, and  tiie  Lex  Julia 
et  Pkiutia  pievented  Usucapio  in  the  case  of  a 
thing  Vt  posjessa.  The  menning  of  the  law  was 
not  that  the  thief  or  the  robher  could  not  acquire 


the  ownership  by  Usucapio,  for  the  mala  fides  in 
which  their  possession  ociginated  was  an  obitacle 
to  the  Usucapio,  bnt  no  pmon  who  bona  M» 
bought  the  thing  that  was  stolen  or  vi  possessa, 
could  acquire  the  ownership  by  Usucapio.  ((3atni, 
ii  4B.)  Aoearding  to  other  an^oridea  the  ide  aa 
*r)  a  stolen  thing  •was  esinbltsbed  by  the  Lex 
Aunia.  PtOTindal  lands  also  were  not  objects  of 
Usucapio. 

If  a  woman  -was  in  the  tutela  of  her  agnati,  her 
Res  Mancipi  could  not  be  objects  of  Usacapio, 
unless  they  had  been  received  from  her  by  tiaditio 
with  the  nnrtnrifas  of  h.pv  tutor  ;  and  this  was  a 
provision  of  tne  i  welve  Tables.  The  legal  incapa- 
ca^  of  the  woman  to  tanisfer  ownership  by  Man- 
cipatio must  be  the  origin  of  this  rule.  The 
property  of  a  woman  who  was  in  Tutela  Icgitima 
could  not  be  an  object  of  Usucapio,  as  Cic^  ex- 
plains to  Atticna  (4s  «M<sb  iagitima  ttiltil  mimeapt 
posse,  oiAiLlB},  Tbe  iMudallm  of  this  rule, 
according  to  some,  was  the  legal  incapacity  of  a 
woman  who  waa  in  tbe  ttUcla  of  her  Agnati,  to 
make  a  win.  [TwrAMSMTiw  ;  hntaoeTirnuA.] 

In  order  to  acquire  by  usucapio,  a  person  must 
have  the  capacity  of  Roman  ownership  ;  conse- 
quently all  persona  were  exeiaded  froB  acquiring 
by  Usucapio  wlio  had  not  the  Commerciam.  The 
passage  quoted  by  Cicero  {Je  C^c  L  12)  from  the 
Twelve  TaUea,  '*adrersimi  hostem  (i.  e.  pen* 
grinum)  aetema  anctorltag,**  is  alleged  in  Bupp^irt 
uf  this  rule  of  law ;  that  is,  a  Per^rrinus  may  have 
the  use  of  a  Res  Mancipi  whidh  MM  been  tiane- 
ferrcd  by  traditio,  but  he  en  oevfT  lOfllim  IBJ* 
thuig  more  by  Usucapio. 

Things  could  not  be  objects  of  Usucapio,  which 
were  not  objects  of  Omnercium.  Accordingly  all 
Res  divini  juris,  todi  aa  temples  and  lands  dedi- 
cated to  the  gods,  and  Res  communes  could  not  be 
objects  of  Uaaeapio.  The  Iiimita  or  bouada  by 
whi^  tile  Rnnanas  Afjer  wni  Bwked  oot  weia 
consequently  not  ol  fi  tt^^  of  Usucapio,  as  to  which 
there  waa  a  proTision  in  the  Twelve  Tables^  (Cic. 
de  Lfp.  i  31.  *Qnonhnn  nsacapieiiem  intm  qdnqne 
pedes  eSAC  noluerunt")  The  Quinquo  pedes  arc  the 
iimites  lin^rii,  the  breadth  of  which  was  fixed  at 
five  feet  by  a  Lex  llMnilia.  The  approach  to  a 
sepulchre  was  aho  not  an  object  of  Usucapio. 
Free  men  could  not  be  objects  of  Usucapio.  (ChiitiB, 
il  48.) 

In  the  time  of  Gnius  (ii.  51)  n  mm  n.i^ht  take 
possesion  of  another  person's  land,  provided  ho 
used  no  force  (tn«),  the  possession  of  which  wne 
vacant  either  firom  the  carelessness  of  the  owner,  or 
because  the  owner  bad  died  without  a  Successor 
[Si  ccBSSio],  or  had  been  long  absent ;  and  if  he 
traa^emd  the  field  to  a  bona  fide  purchaser,  the 
pnrdMier  eonld  acquire  the  ownership  by  Usoca* 
pio,  even  though  the  seller  knew  that  the  field  was 
not  his  own.  Thia  rule  was  established  against 
the  opinun  of  tiieae  who  contended  that  a  Fnndna 
coidd  be  Furtivus  or  an  object  of  theft.  But  a 
man  might  in  some  cases  acquire  by  Usuc^io  the 
owneiah^  of  a  thine  wUeh  he  knew  to  be  not  his 
own :  as  if  a  man  nad  possession  of  a  thing  be- 
longing to  the  hereditas,  of  which  the  heres  had 
never  acquired  the  possession,  prtividcd  it  was  a 
thing  that  could  be  an  objert  of  T'siicapio.  This 
species  of  pusscs&io  and  usucapio  was  odled  Pro 
herede:  and  even  things  immovable  (fMf  tola 
mntinentur)  could  be  thus  ncquired  by  one  year's 
I  usucapio.  The  rcoAOii  wiis  tim :  the  1  welvo  Tables 
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<1oi  !.iriMl  t'lit  th^  ovnenhip  of  m  loli  oonld  he 
«r<iuirts«i  uMicapio  in  two  yeara,  and  all  other 
tkta^  in  one  year :  now  mm  th«  brreditaA  wa«  oat 
a  mi  wli  it  must  be  indailed  im  tk»  **0(lMr  tUigii** 
and  it  vaa  further  dHswnad  diKC  dto  Wrrtml 
thing*  which  Duidc  up  th«  hcr<  >1iLiV5  nuut  f  itl.w 
tiM  nk  aa  10  Um  iMMiitaa  ;  and  tbov^h  Um  rule 
•■  M  tlM  hiroditM  wM  ckanited,  it  MBtllHMi  «i  to 
•D  the  lliiiu'*  (■i»rii[ir:<i<'il  i;i  it.  (Scrn'i.i,  /)«•  ftf'i*'/- 
«i  5.)  i he  reason  of  thia  imsroba  poaaetiio  et  tuu- 
CBpio.**  aaya  fl«iM»  wwtiiat  ua  baivtniiihl  ba  in- 
4I1U .  li  ill.'  »'iMri.  r  t<i  Uiki-  j>..*s('siil<iii  nf  thf  h^reditaa, 
and  that  there  might  be  wuiuiUMiy  ta  timhorge  the 
wen,  wlddl  ia  ancient  timeft  {ilU$  Umponlms)  were 
V.  rr  »trirtlv  ohin  rv.H!  ;  uinl  uUo  ilint  ihru-  tiiicht 
Im*  iKiinel>ociv  aguiiut  vkh^u  lite  cri'tiitors  luigbt 
makr  ih<>ir  demands.  Tbit  kind  of  PrM«wio  and 
I'»tiraj'"ti  w.ii  i.iil.ii  I,iumti\-n.  In  the  time  of 
liaiiis  It  luui  i.«<ued  w  vxat,  fuf  a  Scuatiuctmsiiltam 
•f  Il.idrian'a  tioia  CBSblcd  the  hcres  to  recover  ih  a 
winch  had  been  acquired  by  Ukucapio,  jutt  a*  if 
there  liad  bom  no  Utucapio  ;  but  in  the  caw  of  a 
heri*«  nm-ftMriuA,  the  old  rule  still  remained. 
((iam«,  11.  .S-J— 68  ;  Cic  Top,  6  ;  Ptitt.       V.  1.) 

( lAiui  mention*  a  mode  of  acqiiiflftiM  mider  the 
name  of  IJiurrcptio.  If  a  man  in;«Kl[iat.  <!  a 
tliiaff  to  a  friend  «r  MunafMnd  it  by  the  la  Jure 
Ceamn,  ainifily  in  onler  that  dia  ^ing  might  Iw  in 
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tuinu  mottrae  ret  Ofmd  emm  eaMw/),  ho  had  always 
ft  capacity  te  f«cev«raf  It   la  erdar  to  Ncofcr 

immediately  the  Quiritarian  owrf^n»bip  of  the  thing, 
Resaatidpatio  was  neo^MUV  )  but  it  the  thing  waa 
toaiufrmd  to  him  by  traoHiai  the  Hemanripatio 
wai  completed  \<y  T'in.  api.i,  or  it  i*  Ikto  f;il!ed 
by  Utureceptio  :  iits  Usurecrptto  UiiWrs  in  uo  rc- 
•iD'ct  from  Ufucnpio,  isnpt  that  the  person  who 
ac|iiin"»  the  <^»;iiriurian  owTicrsliip  Usu?.in  tlio 
oiif  unii  ttt^uuci  {ou}t4)^  in  the  other  rf-u«;iiiiiri'* 
(rrriffH)  the  thing.  In  tba  CMM  «f  k  pi^orated 
thing,  the  debtor's  capacity  to  recoTer  by  Usure- 
ceptio  was  the  same  as  in  the  caae  of  Fiducia  as 
soon  as  ho  had  paid  his  debt  to  the  creditor :  and 
ereo  if  be  bad  not  paid  the  mamj  and  had  ob- 
tained poMemien  of  the  tkin^  neitW  by  hiring  it 
from  the  creditnr,  nor  prccAno,  ho  hnd  n  lucratna 
OMcapio,  wkkk  was  a  usureceptio  and  was  pro- 
baUj  laoBMl  fran  analogy  to  tiM  laaatha  aso* 
capia  pro  hert'do. 

Senittttet  praediwiin  nutkorom  were  estab- 
lished, at  Iwrtaeeoidii^tothealdlaw,  hfUm- 
ci{intio:  the  rk'Tit  to  the  Sorritutcs  could  only  be 
properly  extin^iahed  by  a  Hemancipatio.  If  the 
Kerritat  was  eattasaidwd  by  aMve  afreement, 
thiTP  innst  he  n  nsnrrfrptio  on  the  |xirt  of  the 
owner  of  the  strvieut  it  lanu  nt  in  oftler  to  com- 
plete its  l^al  release  fn>m  the  Serritus.  In  order 
that  the  possession  of  the  IiIm-TIas  of  the  servient 
liiiul  might  bu  ciijoyed  uaiutcrruptudly  fur  two 
years,  there  must  be  for  the  sane  time  a  total  ab- 
stinence from  all  exettise  of  the  right  on  the  part 
of  him  who  had  the  serritus.  Subsequently,  it 
wns  considered  sufficient  if  the  person  entitled  to 
tbt  Senriioa  did  not  axeidae  lua  rigbi  ibr  two 
jreaia. 

When  usufapio  wru  ostahlishrd  as  a  nif-ans  of 
prbag  the  Qoiritahaa  ownership  to  hin  who  bad 
aeqn&ad  a  taiaf  la  boali,tlw  ma  «f  aMneipatie 
must  have  grfKlu.illy  hxHt  it*  impArLiuice,  and  T'su- 
capio  c»me  to  be  viewed  as  a  mode  of  acquisition. 
Aeesfdii^y,  it  has  been  abeady  oUsmd,  it  ba> 
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came  applicable  to  all  cases  of  bona  fid« 
whether  the  thing  was  a  Re«  Maocipi  er  m 
Fomirrly  if  a  will  bad  been  made  in  dve  fiwn  ex- 
cept as  to  llaaapatMQ  aad  NBDcupatiaa^  tbt  bas 
acquired  tbe  bwtidiiaa  by  Wsanipto  ;  b«t  wM  At 
iiitr'>.iuctii'n  <  f  tho  Praet'rian  Trstani^nt  fTs-T 
MSStTCJiJ  and  the  Booonna  Fasaeaskiytha . 
PaHssHW  ohtabsad  ^ba  li^bt  ta  1 

nti%  s  in  all  cns'-s  whore  the  Jfct^aaol  had  3  njii; 
of  action,  and  be  acquired  bjr  Untcapto  the  Qnn- 
tarhn  ewmMnb^  of  the  «M«mi  tbia^  -wlaibwstt 

in  '  ..'.f-d  in  the  nefeditis.   In  course-  of  tirac 


to  Ir-  considered  by  the  jurtsu  aa  a  rule  oc  law  t^ 
there  could  be  aa  Uaaeapsaof  aa  baaadito&  {Qmm, 

ii.  54.)  In  like  manner  in  the 
established  by  cuutratt,  the  inlroductuiii  of  t£t 
ActiaPDblichmn  rendered  tbe  doctrine  of  Usma^ 
unneceasary.  and  a  Scribonia  Lex  is  n^eatiumJ 
which  repealed  oil  Usocapio  of  Serritotea.  (Dir 
41.  tit  3.  s.  4.  §  ea)  But  this  Lex  only  apj^ 
to  the  establishment  of  senritataa  ;  it  did  sot  a^ 
that  Usucapio  by  which  the  fntimm  ei  a  serna: 

Eiece  of  land  was  effected.  It  became  a  aaxia  el 
iw :  serritutes  iirssiliniiiw  faatkanaa  Mais 
aanttontur,  whicn,  viewad  with  laspact  to  tbe  s^ 
y'trut  land.  wa3  a  T'gurcc."ptio,  In  th's 
**usuniaU  rsciiHtur**se«BU  to  be  used  in  a  :<umfi 
«r  Paalat  (A  A  L  lit  17.  a. 9).  Utcrjin •a 
cotnmi->i^ly  nsM  in  the  sense  of  "iiti,"'  and  m  tka 
pasasge  of  Paulas  **  usarpata  recipttnr  "  sesas 
a^vakntto  ^'wrnndpitBr ;**  tboa^b  driaiiM 
the  meaning  thai  hm  anatllr  baa 

In  the  case  of  mairiaga  aiw  Ul 

disu*'"  Mi;iiLi»,  i.  111). 

But  in  other  respects  usocapio  subsi^tad.  H« 
who  bad  acquiiad  a  Rca  Maaripi  bjr  Hadition,  had 
now  a  Pntetorian  ownerthrp,  and  he  bati  a  r  c'*  ' 
actioQ  iu  respect  of  this  ownership,  which 
analogous  to  Rei  Vindicatio.  But  Ua 
was  still  necessary  to  give  him  Qoiritarian  owner- 
ship and  its  consequent  advantages.  Tbe  disdat- 
tion  between  Res  Mancipi  and  Net  Mancipi  ex- 
isted, aad  «•  •  ouMa^aawe  tba  T— laaifMiwai  fm 
urn  ft  libnna  labrirtsi  at  tba  anw  liaM  with  tic 
Pnietorian  TestamenL 

When  finally  all  distiprtion  waa  abolished  he- 
twaai  Raa  Mandpi  and  Nae  Ifauopi,  mi  ibr 
ownership  of  all  thin):4  could  be  acquired  by  Tn- 
ditio  and  Oociipatio>|  that  kind  of  Uaaeapia  ceaaed 
Ij  wUeh  a  wSag  In  hook  beaua  a  laaa^  Sx 
Jure  QuiritTuni.  A]\  Usucapio  was  now  the  sam>?. 
and  its  general  detinitioa  became  "adjectio  de- 
mis  Li  per  coiitinuatiooem  possessionis  temports  iefe 
difiniti."  (Di^'.  -11.  tit.  3.  s.  2,  /V  rs^irf>jf;oK^.v 
et  L'tfcapuMdmi,}  By  a  constitution  of  Juatin^ 
(Iaal.2.  tit  6,  De  Uaattptonibns  et  longi  temporu 
possessionlbus)  it  w'as  rnacted  that  there  niiirht  he 
usucapion  of  lies  Alubiles  in  three  years,  asd  oi 
Res  Immobiles  **  per  longi  tomporis  possesMoaeaO 
which  is  explained  to  be  ten  years  **  inter  pne- 
sentes,**  and  twenty  years  **  inter  absente*  ; aad 
this  applied  to  the  whole  Roman  Empire,  so  that 
ownenh^  of  all  thiiua  coald  be  acquired  oa  thess 
termt  wldim  the  wMla  Banaa  empire  ;  bat  da 
conditions  of  "Justus  tltulu*,**  "bona  tides,'*  and 
the  capability  of  the  thing  to  be  an  object  of 
eapkn  wcieatin  reqaired.  The  abaaaeeaf  af 
tituliu  or  the  fact  of  the  thin?  beintr  not  capable 
of  osacapion,  did  not  deprive  the  poaaeaaor  af  the 
title  by  naNRpion,  but  a  paaMMiaa  aC  tiiiitft  a 
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in  «Anif>  f-n***?,  f'>rty  years  wtis  required.  From 
ihia  uoic  ihc  lerins  Usucapio  aud  Longi  temporia 
|WiWfl1piia,  were  used  indinerently,  u  some  writen 
suppose,  thoogh  on  thi*  paint  tlun  it  not  mukmixy 
of  opinion. 

(Engelbacb,  Uebfr  die  Utveapicm  zw  xeit  dcr 
Mtf  TbyW*,  Marburg  1U28;  Mtthlenbrucb, 
Daelnm.  /Wed.  §  261,  Ac  ;  Uttbar  dia  Utucapio, 

prrj  hetvile  von  AmdU,  Hieim.  Mua.  fur  Jurispnt- 
demx^  ToL  iL    125  ;  Pucbta,  TntL  u.  §  239.)  [O.  L.} 

USURAB.   f  FsNuiH  pi  626,  b.] 

USURPATIO.  One  sense  of  this  word  is 
**  Usaci^MODif  intermptlo,"  (Dig.  41.  tit.  3.  s.  2.) 
Apfnu  CUuidiua,  not  tbe  Decemvir,  but  he  who 
Bmdo  the  Appta  Via  and  brought  the  Aqua  Claudia 
to  Rome,  wrote  a  book  Do  Uraipotionibua,  which 
was  not  extant  in  th*  tim*  of  PonpoBius.  (Dig.  1. 
tit.  2.  8.  In  er>nio  casrs  **  tisarpntio  "  means 

the  preserYation  c>t'  a  nght  hy  the  exercise  of  it,  03 
**|us  nnvpnlnm,*'  in  the  cm  «f  n  Scrvitna  aquae 
diieendiie  ;  and  tliis  nearly  agrees  with  tliat  sense 
uf  Usurparc  whiih  ig  equivalent  to  Uti.  [Usu- 
CArto.]  As  to  the  passage  in  Odlins,  iiu  2,  see 
S^Ti'gnj,  ^jrstom,  &c.  ir.  S<>5.  [Q.  L.] 

USUS.    [Matrimonium,  p.  741.] 

USUS.     [USL'SKR  ICTUS.] 

USUSFRUCTUS  and  USUS  were  Personal 
Serrttntea.  fSKKViTMTna.]  (Dig.  8.  tit  1.  «.  1.) 

T'su^fnictus  is  defined  to  be  "jus  alienis  nbus 
uteodi  fruendi  salva  rerum  substantia."  (Dig.  7. 
tit  1.  a.  1.)  Aeeordingly  Utoilnietas  eomprebended 
the'* jus  utcndi"  and  the  "jus  fruendi."  Usus 
comprehended  only  tbe  "jus  utendi.**  The  com- 
plete distinction  between  Usoifrnctus  and  Ustu 
will  only  appear  from  a  statement  of  wliat  each  ia. 

A  nsusfructus  was  the  right  to  the  enjoyment  of 
tlie  frnits  of  a  thing  by  one  person,  wliile  the 
ownership  (proprietas)  behinged  to  another.  It 
could  be  established  by  Teatamcnt,  which  wu«  the 
common  case,  as  when  the  Heres  was  requiied  to 
jfiro  to  another  the  ususfructus  of  a  thing  ;  and  it 
irould  ako  be  established  by  contract  between  the 
owner  of  a  thing  and  him  who  contracted  for  the 
Ususfructus.  He  who  had  the  Ususfructus  was 
Ususfhictuarins  or  Fructuarius,  and  the  object  of 
the  Ususfructus  was  Res  Fructuaria.  The  utmost 
limit  of  Uso«£ructus  and  Unis  waa  the  liiis  of  the 
perm  wlo  liad  the  right  Thm  tiie  Umifrnctus 
and  Usus  were  generally  life  HMm  }  but  not  more. 
(Dw.45.  titl.s.a8.  §  12.) 

Tnere  miglit  be  Ueoafriwtaa  betb  in  Ptnedia 
Riistica  and  Urbana,  in  slaves,  beasts  of  burden 
and  other  things  ;  and  a  Ususfructus  of  a  whole 
prupetty  (omnium  bonoram)  nnglft  be  given  ;  or 
of  pome  aliquot  ywrt  (Dit;.  32.  tit  1?.  b.  37,  4.1.) 

If  tbe  Ususfructus  of  a  thing  w:ia  bequeathed  to 
a  person,  all  the  "  fmctus  of  the  thins  belonged 
to  the  Fnictttarins  during  the  time  of  his  enjoy- 
ment Consequently  if  the  Ususfructus  of  a  piece 
irf"  1  11.1  V,  IS  .  p  :r,  to  him,  he  was  intitled  to  collect 
nnd  have  for  his  own  all  the  fructus  that  were  al- 
ready on  the  land,  and  all  that  were  produced  ou 
it  during  the  time  of  his  enjoyment  But  as  he 
only  acquired  the  ownership  of  the  fructus  hy  col- 
lecting them  (perceptio),  he  was  not  intitled  to 
fructus,  which  existed  on  the  land  at  the  time 
when  his  right  ended,  and  which  he  had  not  col- 
lected: qnidquid  in  fondo  mteitor,  tcI  quidquid 
indo  percipitur,  ad  fructunriim  pertinet  (fiig.  7. 
tit  1.1.59.  §  1  i  Ut  4. 1.18.)  I 

H«  mi  boand  net  to  injnie  tfe»  land,  luid  he  | 


was  bound  to  cultivate  it  prnpprly.  As  to  qitarrics 
and  mines,  beconld  work  them  for  his  benefit,  if  lie 
worked  them  properly  (quasi  bonus  pater/amUmt), 
If  after  tbe  bequest  of  tbe  luusfructus,  minerals 
were  found  on  the  land,  ho  could  work  them.  Ho 
could  be  compelled  to  plant  new  trees  in  the  place 
of  those  which  died,  and  genexalij  to  keep  the  land 
in  good  eoodition.  If  the  nemfructua  was  of  acdes, 
the  fructuiirius  was  intitled  t  -  ill  the  rents  and 
profits  which  he  received  during  the  time  of  hie 
enjoyment  Ro  oonld  be  oompdled  to  keep  a 
house  i;i  rrfatr,  but  it  seems  to  be  doubtful  how 
ftu  he  was  bound  to  rebuild  the  house  if  it  fell 
down  from  decay  t  at  any  sMs  he  was  liable  for  all 
modenito  nnd  reasonable  expenses  which  wefOM« 
ces&ory  tor  the  tnaintenauce  of  t)ie  ]iroperty. 

The  Fructuarius  could  not  alienate  the  right  to 
the  ususfnictus,  thouf{!i  he  might  give  to  another 
the  usus  of  his  right  ;  aiid  he  might  surrender  the 
ri^ht  to  the  Ususfructus  to  the  owner  of  the  thinf. 
He  could  not  subject  the  thinf;  to  servitutes  ;  nor 
could  the  owner  do  this  even  with  the  consent  of 
the  fructuarius.  The  Fructuarius  coold  audte  endi 
chaqgee  «r  altemtions  in  the  thing  as  would  im- 
prove it,  hat  not  snch  as  would  in  any  way  dete- 
riorate the  thinj?,  or  even  render  the  maintenance 
of  it  a  greater  burden.  Conaeqiicntly  he  had 
gnater  power  overcoltivatBd  land  than  over  honaes 
or  pleasiire-prounds,  for  a  fiart  of  the  value  of 
houses  or  pleasitre-grounds  and  thiap  of  the  like 
khid  eoniMta  in  epinien,  and  nraat  be  raMMond  hy 
the  rank,  wealth,  and  peeidwr  diapoiition  of  tin 
owner. 

The  fructuarias  eonld  maintain  or  defend  his 

rights  by  action  and  by  interdicts.  On  the  com- 
pleliuti  uf  thu  time  of  the  Ususfructus,  the  thing 
was  to  be  restored  to  the  owner,  who  could  gene- 
rally require  securities  from  the  fnictuarins  both 
for  the  proper  use  of  the  thing  and  for  its  restora- 
tion in  due  time.  This  security  was  in  some  cases 
dispensed  with  by  positive  enactments,  and  in 
other  cases  by  agreement  ;  but  it  could  not  be  dis- 
pensed with  by  testament 

Originally  there  could  be  no  Ususfnictus  in 
things  unless  they  were  things  corporeal  and  such 
as  could  be  restored  entire,  when  the  time  of 
Uauafructttt  had  expired.  But  by  a  Senatofoon* 
sultom  of  nncertain  date,  there  mqjht  be  qmm 
ususfnictus  of  things  which  were  conauniod  in  the 
use,  and  in  this  oue  the  fructoatiui  in  fact  became 
the  owner  of  the  things,  bat  was  bound  to  give 
security  that  he  would  cither  restore  as  much  in 
qu.-uitity  and  value  as  be  had  received,  or  tbe  value 
of  the  things  in  money.  (Dig.  7.  tit  A.  a.  7  ;  and 
compare  Randall  v.  Russell,  3  Mcr.  190.)  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  this  Senatusconsultum  wiui 
passed  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  a  passage  of 
Cicero  (Top.  3)  is  alle^'ed  to  ghi.w  that  it  did  not 
exist  in  the  time  of  Cicero  :  "  Non  delx-t  ea  mulior, 
cui  vir  bonomm  suomm  nsumfructum  legavit,  edits 
vinariis  et  nleariis  j'lenia  relicti*,  pntare  id  ad  se 
pertincre.  Usus  cnim  non  abusus  kgatur."  The 
only  diflkol^  is  in  the  words  id  ad  sc  pertincre,"* 
which  are  usually  transited  these  things,  (the 
eellae  vinariac.  Sec )  are  not  objeets  of  Ususfructus," 
from  which  it  is  inferred  that  there  was  at  that 
time  no  Usosfrnctus  in  things  which  were  con- 
snmed  In  the  Use.   Bat  if  this  is  the  tense,  the 

\v(jrds  Avhich  folluw,  "  for  t!ie  iisu-«,  not  the  abusiin 

(power  to  consume)  is  the  object  of  the  legacy,"' 
have  no  clear  meaning.   These  woids  simplv  st^,'- 
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nlfjr  ikat  a  T*mh  ia  civen,  not  An  A^jujus  ;  l)ut 
tliit  40m  sot  jwoTt  tiuu  «B  aImimu  eouki  net  be 
fiTML  Pwehta  ■howi  tiwit  Hm  jlknm  **  in  pwihm 

ii'l  u.iiirnjctimriiiin,"  wliich  rxactly  c<>rri'«{xiiid»  tn 
the  pJxnM  la  Cuxro,  does  oot  meao  ~  that  the 
Ikfaif  b  M  «lj«ot  ef  MMiMm.**  Inm  that  <*  U  1w- 
I.inif!!  to  the  (htctaartiig.**  In  thf  Di>fr»t  (7.  lit  1. 
g.  (>ti)  the  qiMrtiaB  ii,  vhetliei  the  yoong  child  of 
•  lHMbllft«»balaBpi1wthB  fructoaraM  (n  putuf 
ad  fruLtiuifinm  p«rtin<<it\  and  ii  is  nnswt-n-il  in 
th«  uegativc,  with  thti  following  rx^tLuuitiou :  "ate 
wmfructxun  in  to  {rnctuar  tis  timbcbit.**  The  pee- 
saffr  I'f  Cici  ro  t}i«Trr  r«?  will  nuan,  tlint  wiiii*  and 
oil  m  the  Us&uutr'j  pouct&iuu  tats  uol  givcQ  u  hvr 
hf  m  beqKtt  of  the  tmuCructiu  of  hi*  ttropertyf 
for  it  i«  luua,  that  ia,  the  enjoyment  of  the  fatnre 
fniita,  which  b  iriTen,  and  not  '^abamit*'  or  the 
jMwer  to  coiipuiiic  fn:itj  wltkh  alrcadj  exist.  In 
ether  venb  the  i«»tatior  givet  Um  wtmiaa  a  Utua- 
freetaa  to  all  lie  f>rop«Ttj,  thst  if  a  right  to  gather 
the  fruitJ*,  Init  hi'  drvj  not  ^'ivf  the  wine  ami  oil. 
which  an  tmiu  alpcadj  gathered,  to  the  woman 
to  be  Imt  property  at  n  aha  had  gatbend  Aaai 
during  her  Usu*1ructiii.  Piuliti  rotitfiids  that 
"alMiMM"  doea  not  oeeeeaanlj  signify  that  there 
eovld  faa  **ab«aDa^  anly  k  the  caae  of  thtngt 
"  quae  utu  C'>iisiirnuntur :  ^  he  sayi  that  in  tlic 
plaM  of  viui*s  aitd  oil  Cicero  atwbi  have  giveu  the 
ymmf  of  animals,  as  an  exaaa,fla  without  altering 
his  rxprt Ksimi.  If  this  interprrtation  is  r<]irrect, 
Fuchta  contends  that  the  Senatascontultum  as 
to  QmuI  mubmm  k  alte  thM  tin  tuaa  af 

Cic'm. 

Ljuu  h  defined  (Dig.  7.  tit  H.  9.  2)  by  the 
negation  of  **  bm :  *•  **  cui  usus  rcl ictus  est,  uti 

Kteat,  frui  rero  nan  potest**  The  title  of  the 
l^st  above  referred  to  is  ^I>e  U«H  at  bftbitatione,** 
and  the  instances  given  under  that  title  inainty 
reier  to  the  oaa  af  a  booaaar  f«it  of  a  hooaa.  Ae^ 
eordingly  the  aaoa  af  a  hoaae  might  be  boqaeatbad 
wilhi  ut  tlx-  fntctus  (Ti]^.7.  tit.  ?!.  s.  IHV.  it  h.-u* 
been  already  explained  what  is  the  extent  of  the 
meaning  of  Uaoafraetaa  af  a  liecaa.  Tba  vtm  al 

a  tli;iii;  iinjilif*  tVn-  [xiWcr  of  usiiii;  it  citlifr  for  nc- 
ccssary  purposes  or  purpoaes  of  pleasure,  ihe  tmu 
wbo  waa  iatitled  te the  oaoa  cowid  not  give  the  thing 
tn  annt!ir'r  fi  u»t\  xhm^h  n  man  who  had  tin-  nsiia 
ol  n  h  \.i-^r  ruuld  aitow  another  to  lodge  with  Ui/ii. 
A  n  :i:  .1  hod  the  usus  of  an  estate  could  takt> 
wfiinl  |nr  il.i.l  v  ii.'c,  luui  cniili!  {■iijiiv  the  iirilianl, 
tlie  fruit,  tlonrert  aud  «  ator,  provided  he  uscti  ihojn 
in  modamtiai^  or  as  it  is  expressed  non  usque  ad 
compendium,  sed  ad  usum  scilicet  non  abusum." 
If  the  uitu  of  cattle  (peaiia)  was  left,  the  usuarius 
was  intitled  to  a  moderate  ollowanoe  of  milk.  If 
tba  UMis  of  a  bai^  af  oxen  was  bequeathed  to  a 
man,  he  eould  tste  the  ozeit  far  ploughing  and  for 
all  purposes  for  wliidi  <>\'  11  ar«  adapted.  If  the 
naoa  waa  of  things  which  were  oooatimad  in  tba 
ue,  than  the  asas  waa  the  lama  aa  Ui 


{D'k.T.  tiL.".  s.      5  2  ;  s.  in.  §  1.)    T%us  w.iA  In 

ita  nature  indivisible,  and  accordingly  {^t  of  a 
UnaoaoU  aaCba  given  aa  a  legacy,  though  p  r 
sons  might  bare  the  fructiis  of  a  tliink;  in  cmiinjon. 
(Dig.  7.  tit  8.  8.  19.)  As  to  his  duties  the  usu- 
arioa  waa  to  rkmi  respects  like  the  frnetaarioa.  In 
some  cases  Uses  isi  equivalent  to  f^stisfrortus.  as 
where  there  can  be  no  usus  of  a  tiling  without  a 
taking  of  the  Froctus.  As  to  Vmis  in  the  English 
•ystem,  see  SI  u  -  v.  Style,  »  P.  Wnii»pb  3^^, 
and  Hyde  r.  I'^irmu,  i  P.  Wms.  p.  1. 


ZBNBLA0U. 

(Tii5t.  2.  tit  4  ;  Dii;.  7.  tit  1,  &c  ;  Frag.  Vat 
lU  Lt^/rmctmi  Miihleabrach.  DotL  Poarfast.  f  2»i. 
fte.  {  Vdm  if  olkr  dm  gaadbaa^wrtR.  Ym 
uc^ta.         Mwmm  J9r  Jmx^uU^^o^rm, 

UTtitUNL  rCmATLl 

TTI  POSSIDE'TIS.    (rNTERDnrri  M. J 

UTILIS  ACTIO.    [Acno,p.  i(La.l 

UTKES.    [ViNtrM,p.  1203,k] 

UTRICULA'RIUS.  (TiBU.] 

UTRUBI.  riNTaawcTim.l 

VUI<CAKA'LIA,a  festiv.U  ct  i.  brated  at  Roma 
in  honmir  ef  Vulctui,  on  the  '2'SA.  of  Auinist  fr. 
r  lUewl.  .^ept)  With  gaincs  iu  the  urcus  Flamian^ 
where  the  god  bad  a  temple.  (Inaoipt.  op.  Gnotr. 
IxL  S,  cxxxiT.  ;  PubL  Vict  d*  n^tmih.  ari.  Ho- 
tMU,  9.)  The  aacrifice  00  this  occasion  eooaistcd 
of  fishes  which  the  people  thivw  into  the  fire. 
(Yvto,  4$  Li^  n.20.)  It  was  also  cw 
teoary  oaAiiwytaaommaMaimidi^i^  bycnrfk* 
lij^ht,  wliiili  was  prol)abIy  considered  as  aji  auK;:- 
cioos  begiaaiiw  <d  the  nsa  of  fiia.  aa  tba  day  waa 
mtmi  ta  tlM  faa  af  tida  alnaaM.  (PHb. 
ili.  5.)  Tt  was  on  the  day  of  this  festival  tliat  t'l-: 
consul  Q.  FttlTini  NobUior  irceired  a  aevere  de- 
fieatftan  lha  Gdtibafiin,m.c:lML  It  baona 
an  alar  dial  in  aonaafinaii  (Appian, 
45.)  [Uaj 

VULOAHES.  rSnTllik^l04l,bw] 

U  X  nn.    [  M  A  TT"  -  MoxicM,  PL  740,  b.1 

UXuKiUM.    [A£«  UZOIUUM.J 


X. 


XENA'GI  a«««r>0-  The  Sportana,  aa  being 
the  head  of  that  Peloponnesian  and  Dorian  league, 
which  was  fining  tosccore  the  independence  of  the 
Oraek  atataa,  had  tba  aela  fwnwnand  af  tba  oga* 
Mantto  tnapa  to  ttow  af  w«;  arfmed  tba  ^Maa 
whiih  each  State  was  to  funiUh,  and  apfnj:r.t<d 
officext  <d  thdx  own  to  command  tbaoki  Such 
afleaii  wan  called  {epe^fof,  Tba  gmcnla  wbam 
the  allies  fceiit  wilh  t^^  ir  troops  were  subonl  rale 
to  these  Spartan  itfteyol^  though  they  attended  the 
council  of  war,  as  rrpreaentatives  of  tbesr  Tespec 
tive  countries.  (Thucyd.  ii.  7,  10,  7.',  ▼.  S4 : 
Xeiioph.  JIcU,  iii.  i.  §  7,  Ag*-^L  iu  1U.>  After 
tlie  (N'ace  of  Antalcidas,  the  league  was  stiU  more 
firmly  establi*hed,  thou;ih  Argos  n-fax-d  lo  1  ■ - 
it  ;  atid  the  bportauA  nure  rigorous  in  exiu.u;^^  \m 
required  military  service,  demanding  leries  by  the 
CKvrJiKiiy  and  sendincr  out  ^tvayoi  to  collect  them. 
(Xenoph.  llelL  y.  "i.  ^§  7,  37,  vi.  X  §  7;  Wachs- 
muth,  HdL  Alterlk.  rol.  L  pt  IL  pp.  114.  24 1,  l«t 
ed.;  Schiimann,  AiU.jmr. Pub. Gr.  p. 426.)  [CJULJ 

XENELA'SIA  (^i^Xmrk).  The  Laaedat. 
roonians  appear  in  ven>-  early  tim***,  l»cfbre  the 
Idgislation  of  Ljougua,  to  have  beat  aretve  to  ia- 
teitttnaa  witb  feiaigBeta  ((hmn  kitp6c^t»atTm, 
IKrod.  i.  Go).  This  dif{)osilI(iii  was  cncoiiraced 
by  the  lawgiver,  who  made  an  ordinanoe  forbiddiBg 
strangaia  to  laodla  at  Spaitat  wttbaat  afwcnl  pcf>> 
inisiiuii,  and  empowering  the  majfistrate  to  expd 
front  the  city  any  stranger  who  miacond acted  him- 
self, or  set  an  exaafila  lajanous  to  public  morala. 
Suth  jurisdiciion  was  cxciciiked  by  the  Ephnri 
Thucydidea  (iL  ZB)  makes  Po-icles  reproach  the 
LnoaoaaaMmians  with  this  practice,  as  if  ita  object 
wrrcto  prevent  f  ircigri'^r?  from  }»ef^"'r>!'n?  ar^naJntr-I 
With  such  institatitNisaad  awaut  ol  dcieuce  as  woiuii 
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be  dangerotu  for  an  enemy  to  know.  TbeiutenUon 
of  Ljcuigaa,  move  pnbaUj,  vm  to  praotm  the 

national  charnctpr  of  his  countrvTncn,  and  prevent 
their  being  corrupted  by  foreign  maiini  rs  and  %kes 
fas  Xenophon  says),  8ir«f  iiii  Pi^biuvpylat  ol  woKtrcu 
iwh  rwr  ifirlwKauno.  {D«  Bnt*  Laoti.  xiv. 
4  ;  compare  Plat  Lyeuty.  27.)  With  the  same 
TWW  the  Spartans  were  thenuelvet  forbiddcD  to 
go  abroad  wiUioat  leave  of  the  OH^tiate.  Both 
thcee  nilee,  w  welt  a«  the  (eelinge  of  the  people 
on  the  subject,  were  much  relaxed  in  later  tiinea 
wbctt  foreign  rule  and  supremacy  became  the  ob- 
jeet  of  SpMtoB  ambition.  Even  «t  an  eaitier 
period  we  find  that  the  Sprtans  knp^v  how  to  ob- 
•enro  the  laws  of  hospitality  apon  fit  and  proper 
ocenewii,  eodi  as  public  Kstivals,  the  reception 
of  nmViossadors,  &C.  (X  i;  [  h  .U  w  i  §61-) 
They  worshipped  a  Ztvs  ^tuos  and  AVayn  {cvt'o. 
(Paucan.  iii.  1.  §  111.)  The  coimectionf  called 
})y  tlic  Greeks  wpo^cvfo,  waa  cultivated  at  Sparta 
both  by  the  sUite  and  by  individuals  ;  of  which 
their  connection  with  the  Peisistratidae  is  an  cz- 
nnjple  ;  and  also  that  of  a  Spartan  fiimily  with 
the  liunily  of  Alcibiades.  (Thucyd.  v.  43,  vi.  til), 
▼iii.  6  ;  Herod,  v.  91  ;  compaio  Ti  57.)  [IlosPl- 
TIVM.]  Many  illuAtrions  men  are  reported  to 
hare  resided  at  Sparta  with  honour,  as  Terpandcr, 
Theognis^  and  others.  (Schdmann,  Ant.jur.  PuU. 
Gr,  pi.  142.)  Xenophon  was  highly  esteemed  by 
the  nation,  and  nude  Spailan  w(i6itms,  (See 
fiirVM  r  .11  the  subject  of  t!ii'  ^(VT)\aaia^  Thucyd.  i. 
144,  with  Uoeller's  notes  ;  Aristoph.  Aves^  1013; 
Hmtnmt.  «.  v.  Kol  7af»     tafiiim.)        [C.  R.  K.] 

Xf:  N!A8  ORAPHE  (ftKiaf  7pa^).  This 
was  a  prosecationat  Athetu  for  ualawftiUy  usurping 
ibe  lifMs  of  citiiHiibip^  At  no  nm  oonld  be  an 
A'*i  ' -nri  n'tixen,  pxcrpt  by  birth  or  creation 
(yfvft  or  iroi^fi),  if  one,  having  neither  of  tho«e 
titles,  assnmoi  to  net  as  a  citizen,  either  by  taking 
part  in  the  popular  assembly,  or  by  serving  any 
office,  judicial  or  magisterial,  or  by  attending  cer* 
lain  fastiTals,  or  doing  any  other  act  which  none 
l)iit  a  citiien  wns  privileged  to  do,  ho  was  lialileto 
a  jpa<pT]  {cFias,  which  any  citizen  might  institute 
against  him.  (Demosth.  e.  T^motM.  1204.)  Or 
he  might  be  proceeded  against  by  cio-oTycA/a. 
(Schomann,  de  C'omit.  p.  187.)  If  condemned, 
bis  property  and  person  were  forfeited  to  the  state, 
»nd  he  was  fonhwith  to  be  sold  for  a  slare,  (I>o< 
mesdi.  J^pM.  i  1481.)  The  judgment  bowercr 
vas  arrested,  if  ]>e  broui,']ila  5i»ctj  \l/(vSo^aprvptuy 
against  the  witnesses  who  had  procured  his  coavic- 
tion,  and  osoTicted  then  of  giving  false  teotinenr. 
Puriiiif  Kuch  proceedinir  be  was  kc[>t  in  safe  custody 
to  abide  the  event  |.Mahtykia.J  When  a  person 
tried  OQ  this  ehiirge  was  acquitted  by  ineani  of 
fniudtilcnt  collu^^ion  %vith  the  prosecutor  or  wit- 
ness's or  by  any  (i]>etie8  of  bribery,  he  was  liable 
to  be  inflicted  afr.  sh  by  a  ypeup^  8«fpo(s»Cas,  the 
prfK.e<  diiijjs  in  which,  and  the  penalty,  were  the 
jKimc  04  ui  the  ypa^  l«yias.  The  jurisdiction  in 
these  matters  belonged,  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes, 
to  the  Tbesmothetae,  but  andeatly,  at  least  in  the 
time  of  Lysias,  to  the  Nanto^ne.  (Harpocr.  «.  r. 
Attpoitvla,  napJurraait^  Uavroiltcat ;  Hesych.  aiid 
Buida^  «.  9.  Siia4aa  9iK%  NovtoSIkcu  ;  Pollux,  viiL 
40. 136;  Meier,  i4«l  Proe.  po.  83,  347,761.) 

In  order  to  prevent  fraudulent  enrolment  in  tli  ■ 
rqpstar  of  the  S^^t,  or  X^iufx*"^  yfaftfutruoy^ 
wUck  wn  important  avidenoa  of  aitkanibip,  the 
Vtyidrai  tbanidvM  tnia  at  libwlj  to  nviw  their 


register,  and  expunge  the  names  of  those  who  had 
been  imprapaly  admittitd.  Froos  their  dedskn 
there  was  an  appeal  to  a  court  of  justice,  upon 
which  the  quefitiou  to  be  tried  ^-03  luuch  the  same 
as  in  the  ypwpii  (erios,  and  the  appellant,  if  ha 
obtained  a  verdict,  was  restored  to  the  register ; 
bat  if  judgment  was  given  against  him,  was  sold 
for  a  slave.  [Dsn  178.]  (Harpocr.  $.  r.  Ataif«^wit: 
Schumann,  <<s  Cbanf;  p.  381.)  For  an  example  id 
this  «a  ^e  speech  of  DenMStbenes  against  En- 
bulides.  [C.K.K.] 
X£NI  (icVoi),  mcxGenaricSb  [MkrcknajulI 
XENU8,  XBNIA  ({«Vos,  («Wa).  [Uoan. 

TIL'M.] 

X  KS1'£S  {liffTip),  a  Greek  ntttsore  of  capacity, 
both  fluid  and  aolid,  which  eontoinad  13  eyidd  or 

2  cotylae,  and  was  equal  to  l-6th  of  the  x^*^** 
l-4Uih  of  the  Roman  amphom  quadnuUaif  and 
1-7-nd  of  the  Attie  asylcw  meh-etea  ;  nr,viawuMf 
it  a^  :\  It  ,  nieasiire,  it  was  half  the  dutemi*  and 
1-liGtii  ol  ;iic  medimnus.  It  contained  very  nearly 
a  puit  Kn^Hsh. 

It  is  thou^^ht  desirable  to  add  here  a  few  words 
to  the  rcnurks  made  under  M bnhura,  1'unoera, 
and  QuAORANTAi^  respecting  the  coimection  be- 
tween the  Greek  and  Roman  measures  of  weight 
and  capacity,  according  to  the  views  of  Dikkh. 

At  this  point  the  Roman  and  Attic  systems  of 
measures  coincide  ;  fior,  though  the  {^irn|s  onj 
perhaps  have  wiod  n  cBflensnt  states  of  Oreeca, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Attic  f/iTTrfi  was  iden- 
tical, both  in  name  and  in  value,  with  the  Roman 
jMstorsas;  in  ftet  the  word  {wntt  seeras  to  ba 
onlj  an  Hellenic  form  of  scj  ttirius.  Also  the  Attic 
Xovs  was  equal  to  the  Roman  amgius,  for  the 
\4<mis  was  the  sixth  of  the  former,  and  the  sez- 
larius  the  sixth  of  the  latter.  Further,  the  Attic 
tactrclcs  or  amphora  contained  12  x***^%  ^i*!  the  Ro- 
man amphora  oontained  8  00115^1 ;  giving  for  the 
ratio  of  the  former  to  the  latter  3  :  2  or  1^  :  1. 
Again,  the  Attic  medimnus  was  tho  double  of  the 
Roman  amphora,  and  was  to  tha  metialea  in  tha 
ratio  of  4  :  3  :  and  the  Roman  mndius  was  the 
sixth  uf  the  Attie  medimnusy  and  the  third  of  the 
Roman  amphora.  Hence  the  two  systems  are 
connected  by  tha  nnmben  2  and  8  and  their 
multiples. 

How  and  when  did  this  relation  arijc  ?  It  can- 
not be  accidental,  nor  can  we  su^ose  that  the 
Greek  sytteni  was  nedeUed  upon  the  Renan, 

-ince  the  fnrnier  exlst^'d  long  before  the  Roman 
conquest  of  Greece.  We  must  therefore  suppose 
that  tihe  Roman  tyttem  waa  in  Mnw  way  adapted 
tu  the  Greek.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance 
that  the  uncial  system  of  division,  which  chatacter^ 
ised  the  Roman  weights  and  meesoree  {Aa  ;  Un- 
ci a],  is  not  fouiid  in  the  pcnuine  Roman  measureo 
of  capa4:ity  (for  the  use  of  the  c^aiJtua  as  the  uneia 
of  the  sextariut  app<mrs  to  have  originated  with 
the  Greek  physicians  in  later  time«)  :  and  this  is 
the  xuoru  remarkable,  as  it  is  adopted  in  the  (Jreek 
system  ;  theCirci  k  umphora  being  divided  into  12 
Xo^s*  and  the  Roman  into  8  ronj^'t,  instead  of  12. 
In  the  Roman  foot  again,  besides  the  uncial  divi- 
sion, we  have  the  divi^iion  into  4  palmi  and  16 
digiUt  which  seems  cloarlpr  to  bare  been  bonowed 
Iran  the  Oiaek  division  into  4  nAwsiTsd  and  19 
uivTvXoi.  It  seems  therefore  his;hly  probable  that 
the  Greek  system  of  measures  had  a  considexaUe 
inflvaDca  an  that  «f  dto  Ronaaib 
T»  liad  tha  dipn  «f  this  «cHMctkn»  wa  unnt 
4  I  4 
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bak  tfim  tmeuana  to  tk«  wwgliti,  for  huth 
miMM  vm  —iwfcfffly  fcroiif  m  weiffbt 

Tlu-  Roman  nmjihora  or  quoilrantil  coiiUim-d  f^'t 
poundi  (wbetlier  of  wine  or  water  doee  not  auMei 
lMnX«^th*««i«l««  lOmHrfii  AlMllMAttic 
talent  w.is  nt  kiined  tHiiuil  to  BO  Rrmmn  poan<I«. 
aHd  eontaiocd  t>U  mtuM.  Thcrafore  the  Atuc 
MiM  M  «•  Ilk*  Bmb  rand  tiM  mb  af  80 1  60 
or  4  :  S. 

Mow  if  we  look  at  dm  (ubjuct  hi&tuiically»  w« 
find  all  th*  priaoipd  ieatorea  of  the  Rnman  eyvtem 
ill  eii^ts'ncp  !U  wiriy  ni  the  time  of  St-rvius  TuIIiua 
We  miut  theneforo  eeek  fur  the  iutroduclkta  of 
the  Greek  dewwit  befcre tbrt  time.  Attbatcarlj 
period  AtbeoB  doee  not  appear  to  have  had  any 
cwuidcrable  commercial  wternmrM  with  Italy, 
l>iit  odier  Grecian  etatee  had,  through  the  ooloaiee 
ofMi^Mi  OiMtiM.  Hw  PboawHM  M  «  my  early 
|wtind  ted  a  traffe  with  Ilia  ITfnlMHfaMBe,  the 
A<  jfinolaiiis  Imd  a  colony  in  I'tiibrui,  niid  ('urinlh 
and  her  cokmiea  were  in  intcrcoune  with  the 
|iei>ple  of  Ciatnl  Italr,  heeidee  thetmeee  ef  Oarin- 
thian  iiifliu'iKi"  ii;"!!!  U  'riK",  which  arr  pri'»orved  in 
the  legend  of  the  lar^umii.  It  is  theretore  to  the 
Aay— tii^CotiiiiAfaiii  a^ilMM  ef  traighii  and  mea- 
tiUTr*  that  we  most  look  for  the  nriu:in  of  Grecinn 
lutiucuce  on  the  Romatt  •yaltun.  Now  lht>  Uidi  oi 
the  Acginctan  mina  had  to  the  KoaDan  poond  the 
ratio  of  10  :  J*  ;  nnd  since  tlie  Atyinefin  miim  wiM 
to  the  Attic  a.<i  j  :  ^  we  |«t  from  the  comparison 
of  tts<  V  mtio;>  tha  Attic  mam  la  ite  Baaaa  yand 
AS  4  :  3,  ai  aliore. 

(Udckh,  MelrvltMjitekt  UttermAmmqen^  xi.  § 
10.)  II*.  S.] 

XYSTARCUrS.    [Gymnasium,  p.  5(11,  U.] 

XY8TU&  L^VMNAMI/M,  p.  5(i0,  b.  i  UOR- 
9V%.\ 


KACORI  {(it^y  [Amnrn.] 

ZKTK'TAE  [  (irnrrtS)  hi-jtiisitora,  were  extrn- 
ordinary  otboert,  apjioiated  hy  the  Atbeuiaoa  to 
diaeovar  the  aathon  dF  aame  crime  i^jaiaac  the 

sUtt  ,  and  \n  usi  tlu  m  to  justice.  PuMic  advix-At.-s, 
tTvyTn\if»i  or  KiiT^7«^i,  wen»  •omciiiut.g  direcUrd 
to  aMist  tkan  fai  thia  duty.  KrtH|u«ntly  the  court 
«)f  An-Hjvipns  porfirmtd  the  otticc  of  iiii]uI>itors  fir 
lilt!  4lal«;,  and  nidct'd  it  wus  the  duly  of  every  ma- 
gistrate to  a«si«t  in  proi  tinni;  information  against 
utiender*.  ( Andoc  d*  Afyd.  S,  5,  6  ;  Dinarch.  <*. 
ikmottk.  pp.  90, 97,  ed.  Steph.  )  Zirnp-ai  were  more 
frequently  appointed  to  aearch  for  confiicnt(>d  pro- 
OTT^,  the  goodt  ef  anndwaned  crimiaala  and  »ute 
iaMnn }  to  neeha  and  friva  nfhriBatlon  against 
any  [x  rsons  who  coiui-aled,  <>r  assisK'd  in  foiicc;il- 
iug  them,  and  to  deliver  an  uivcntory  of  all  euch 
gnede  {kwi$if^t*9)%n  the  proper  aitttorttwa.  Tte 

di-linfjut'iit  w;u  then  pr  ^.  cut»-d,  either  before  the 

itmSikm,  or  It  might  be  before  the  ^igr^ai  them- 
•elfea,  if  their  coranfaaieii  axlHidad  la  the  telding 

of  an  ifft^tfla  SiKa<trT)f>'iou.  Any  person,  how- 
ever, whu  thuught  biuuMclt  entitled  to  the  gooda, 
wUdi  were  the  subject  of  such  information,  or  to 
any  part  of  them,  might  prefer  a  coin|>I:«iiit  .li^.-iinst 
the  inquisitor  or  infomirr,  and  petition  tu  have  the 
goods  or  tba  part  to  which  he  was  entitled,  or  their 
lanrafda,  laatorcd  to  him.  This  proceeding  wnj< 
called  ifwwtmnutfM.  [Sv.soiu  ;  Parac^ta- 
mLm.}   laqaiailon  waia  aln  caUad 


ZONA. 

On  one  pf**^'*^  oecasion  a  set  of 
sailed  •wXXoTtu,  were  i^ipointed,  to  diaeawcr  4» 

].r  .;--rrtv  r.f  tlit-  oli  ;|archs,  who  were  coocertit-d  :i 
orertunuog  the  dnoocrafj.  (Harpocr.  t.  v.  Zifi> 
Tii$ :  Baekh,  ML  Boom.  ^  Aikm»^  p.  )5«,  M 
«-d.  :  Mfi^r.  Att.  Proe.  pp.  110.  112,  566.>  Srr 
alio  liie  »p<.(  Ji<  ^  >f  Lysias  d<t  I'mM.  horn,  and  4€ 
Aruic,f,l,.  (C.  R.K.) 

ZKI  UI  TAE  (CfirylTai).  [Cissis.] 
ZONA,  duA.  LOU  ULA,  aiw>  eaikd  1 1  NOC- 
LUM  (C^  H«od.  i  215.  ii. 

9  ;  ltir^\  a  girdle  wtim  aboQt  the 

by  both  s^jtes.  As  in  the  case  of  sofne  other  am- 
dea  of  dreaa,  the  disttnctioa  between  the  salt  sad 
fismale  girdle  waa  denoted  by  the  uae  of  a  dimisB- 
tire,  Cmtfi  at  Cmrr^  heing  more  properly  a  maaX 
imnoif  a  wenan^  girdle.  (Moons  Ate  *.  r.)  Tb* 
faw^^kada  al  gndlaa  vera  made  ^^Mgaijg. 

ifXUo^.   (Tk  M^ji^g,  ^  ilSk  •d,  QmAmAwf ; 

iStmaruu.) 

Tte  chiaT  Ma  af  lib  atlida  of  dm*  w  la 

hold  Hp  the  tunic  {^iLrwe^ai^  Callim.  /AtLW.  \1\ 
whiHfh  was  more  espcciaUj  ceqaistte  to  b«  dcsc 
when  peraoos  were  at  wan,  an  a  joninay,  er  «. 
jfa^ed  ni  hunting.  Hence  we  6ee  the  loins  pr4ed 
m  the  woudcttta  of  the  boatiuan  m  p.  .'>i2,  of  tht 
shipbuilders  aft  M.  I4l,  of  the  ^nat-haid  ai 
p.  KHG,  of  the  htm  ten  atp*.  b?>*J,  and  of  DLir.a  at  r. 
216,  The  C^eit  or  (jmfrr^f  is  olao  rrpr-  ^i  ntc-^i  m 
WHKKf  aaabnt  stat^  and  pictures  of  men  m  ammm 
as  worn  rmind  the  cuiruM.  Among  the  Rorai&i 
the  jiCagistcr  Equitum  wore  a  girdle  of  red  leathcs, 
embroidervd  with  needlework,  and  baring  its  m 
ejctremities  joined  by  a  very  splendid  and  elabi^au 
gold  bockle.  [Fibula.]  (Lydus,  dm  Mag.  ii.  \  Z.) 
The  pirdle,  mentioned  by  Homer  {IL  ir.  135,  t. 
^  jc.  77,  zL  aaaiM  to  teva  baan  •  can- 
■Ulnwi  fart  af  tte  croaaa,  aarnit  fa  fivaaBilky 
meam  of  a  buckle,  and  also  aflorJin^  an  adtlnionai 
protection  to  the  body,  and  tefiag  a  abon  kind  «f 
pettieaBt  aHBuliBd  ta  il»  aa  b  atewn  in  tte  dgan 
of  the  Greek  warrior  in  p.  712.  In  eonaeqaeiM 
of  the  use  of  the  girdle  in  fastening  on  the  < 
ii¥vvc99i  or  imca09m  mmA  to  < 
I  Horn.  IL  li.  15),  and  from  this  cimimna^ce 
Atiiene  was  w\ir»Li]>jx  d  under  the  cbamcter  Z«r< 
tfTTipto.  I  i'aus.  ix.  17.  § The  wo<vJmL<>  at 
pp.  71-',  !'j4  show  th.it  the  .intient  cuira*^  '  •  t 
di^ctiid  low  enough  to  secure  that  jwiri  m  \tx 
body,  which  was  coTered  by  the  omamontil  kilt 
or  petticoat.  To  supply  this  defect  was  the  de- 
%iiiu  of  the  mitra  (jiirpa),  a  brasen  belt  lined  pro- 
bably on  the  inside  with  leather  and  stuffed  with 
wool,  whkll  was  worn  next  to  the  bodr  (iUna 
/I.  IT.  187,  1»7,  V.  707,  857  ;  ScboL  m  it  n. 

In"),  80  Hi  to  cover  the  lower  }iart  of  the  ai-i«>. 

men.  The  annexed  woodcut  abowi  tho  ootttdr 
and  wwda  af  tba  bianaa  plala  af  n  nttis,  ans 

fiH)t  Ion;:,  which  wn.4  obtained  by  Rri>iid»Md 
{Umaa  ^ SirUt  42)  in  the  island  ol  Kiihat^ 
and  la  nav  pfcaatvad  b  tte  Royal  liiteaay  aa 

Paris.    We  observe  at  one  end  two  hoK»s  for  fa-; 
ening  the  strap  which  went  behind  the  body, 
and  at  the  otter  and  a  hook  fittad  pntehif  «»  » 

rinir,  whi<  h  wnn  ntl.Trh'>\l  to  the  sfraji  A  pectimi 
ofu&iinilar  bronze  piatc  is  engraved  by  Caylos 
(/?«r,  J'Ant.  V.  pi.  36.  fig.  1). 

Men  naed  their  girdles  to  hold  moner  infttrad 
of  a  purse.  (Plaat.  Mere.  t.  2.  84;  Geiiiius  xv 
13  j  SwlaB.  rmiL  160  Tte  vnOat  (Pua] 
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fiwU'ncd  to  the  girdle  ;  and  •till  more  frequently 
the  fold  of  the  tunic,  fimed  by  tacking  it  up, 
and  caDfld  mhh^  «u  ued  •■  a  poeket  to  cairjr 

whatever  wns  necessary. 

At  the  ^iuUc  was  worn  to  hold  up  tho  par- 
raorti  for  tlio  sake  of  biuinessor  of  work  rorpiiring 
dospatth,  Bu  it  w.n  loosfiiod  and  the  tunic  was 
allowed  to  fall  down  to  the  feet  to  indicate  the 
opponle  aondition,  and  more  especially  in  preparing 
to  perform  a  •acrifice  (veste  reeinda,  Virg.  A  en.  iv. 
518;  Orid,  Met.  viL  182),  or  fiinerol  rites  (disdnctiy 
Sneton.  ^it^.  100;  mdndaet  Tibnll.  iii  2.  18). 

A  girdle  waa  worn  by  young  women,  eren  when 
tbeir  ttmie  was  not  girt  up,  and  remored  on  the 
day  of  marriage,  and  therefore  called  C^mi  irop9«- 
fudl.  (Jacobi,.id«<tolLiL  P.87S;  npoipm  fdrpiv^f 
Branek,  Amd.  HL  299t  Sen.  Oed.  il  9.  17;  Horn, 
(hi.  V.  231  ;  I^ngiis,  i.  2  ;  Ovid.  EpUt.  Iler.  ii. 
116,  iz.  66,  Feetus, 
liiT.88.)  The  ~ 


•^S"*'^  *■     »       ■-••V*.       A^^*rv».      Mm^f,  AM 

tus,  «. «.  Cu^ubm  ;  Catoll.  iL  1S| 
Fkm  in  tka  noMom  at  Maplw 
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(see  the  annexed  woodcut)  shows  the 
of  the  girdle  as  worn  by  young  women. 


A  k«MV  gM,  used  to  fasten  «n  ^  taddle 

[Ephippium],  was  called  by  tlip  iwime  names,  and 
waa  sometimes  made  of  rich  luatcruils,  and  em- 
broidered in  the  most  elaborate  manner.  (Ovid. 
Rem.  Am,  236 ;  Claud.  Epig.  34,  30.)  These 
terms,  ama  and  cinffuium^  were  also  used  to  sig- 
nify the  five  zones  as  understood  by  geographers 
and  astrooomen.  (Vicg.  Geory.  u  233;  Plin.  //.iV. 

ZO'PIIORUS  (("^Spoi  or  SidCofia),  the  friew 
of  an  entablature.  (See  Columns,  p.  324,  a,  and 
thowMdoiti.)  [P.S.J 
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Taulx 

I.  Greek  Measures  of  LeogA. 
(1)  Smaller  Measures. 


II. 


Roman  Measures  of  Length. 


(1 )  Smaller  Measures. 

III.  Greek  Measures  of  Length. 

(2)  I>and  and  Itinerary. 

IV.  Roman  Mi:isiir('a  of  Length. 

(2)  Land  and  Itineruy, 
V.  Oreek  Bfeomres  of  SurflMtt. 
VI.  Roman  Measures  of  Surfiice. 
VII.  Greek  Measorea  of  Capacity. 

(1)  Liquid  Meaauen 
VIII.  Rniiian  Mc.isiircs  of  Capodly. 

(1)  Liquid  Measures. 
IX.  Offeek  Measures  of  Capacity. 

("2)  Dry  Measiiro"?. 
X.  Roman  Mi  a^urcs  of  Cupad^. 

(2)  Dry  MeaaoRaa. 
XI.  Greek  Weights. 

XII.  Greek  Money. 
XIIL  Roman  Weights. 

(1)  The  As  and  iti  UncU  : 
XIV.  Roman  Weigh  U. 

(2)  Subdivisions  of  the  Unuia. 
XV.  Roman  Money.    (1)  Ikfure  Augustus. 

XVI.  Roman  Mwiey.   (2)  After  Augustus. 


In  the  construction  of  theie  Tables,  the  same 
authorities  have  been  used  as  those  referred  to  in 
the  articles  in  the  body  of  the  work.  Particu- 
lar acknowledgment  is  due  of  the  assistanea  which 
has  been  derived  fiom  the  Tables  of  Unaiey  and 
Wurm.  The  last  two  Tables  (of  Greek  and  Roman 
money)  have  been  taken  without  alteration  from 
Mr.  Uusaey'a,  because  tbey  were  Uioq^t  ioamabla 
of  impfOTenent,  except  one  addition  ra  the  Table 
of  Attic  money.  All  the  calcnlation-*,  liowi  ver, 
have  been  made  de  moco,  even  mh&n  the  reaulta 
an  the  eamo  aa  in  Mr.  Hneaey^  Tables. 

The  Tables  are  so  armn^'oJ  .is  to  exhibit  the 
corresponding  Greek  and  Roman  measures  in  direct 
compiuison  with  each  other.  In  soma  of  Hm  Tablea 
the  values  are  given,  tiot  only  in  our  several  mea- 
sures, but  also  in  decimals  of  a  primary  unit,  for 
tba  pnipose  of  fcrilitating  calculations.  In  others, 
afpmnmai$  wUmet  are  given,  that  is,  values  which 
diffisr  from  the  true  one^  \,y  home  snuill  fraction, 
and  which,  fimn  their  simplicity,  will  pnhifa  ha 
fotind  fiv  more  useful  for  ordinary  purposes  than 
the  precise  quantities,  while  the  error,  in  each  case, 
can  easily  be  corrected.  Fuller  information  will 
be  found  under  MxNSVfti^  NvMMi;s^  Pondkra, 
and  the speeificnamsib  [P-^J 
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TABX.XS  XZ. 

GRECIAN  WEIGHTS. 


1.  Satlofl  of  tbe  tliree  ol&lef  Bx>t«iiis. 

ArginetAn  :  Kuboic  or  old  Attic  .... 
Apginctan  :  Solonian  or  later  Attic  •  - 

Euboic  :  Solonian 

-  :  :  6:5 

-  :  :  5:3 

-  :  :  138|  :  100 
or  :  :  100   :  72 
or  :  :    25    :  18 

The  Acginetan  Talent  =  6000  Aeginctou  Drachmae  =  7*200  Euboic 
Euboic         „     =  5000              „              =  6000  „ 
Solouian*      „     =  3fi00              ^               =  4320     „  . 

=  10,000  Soleniu 
=     8333|  „ 

—    cooo  , 

•  A1m>  railed  the  Attic  Sifrrr  Talent.  When  Attic  weight*  are  spoken  of  without  any  farti>cri»- 
tiiictioii,  lhi-»e  ure  gi-ncnilly  intended. 


lb. 

ox. 

lb. 

(■. 

Ohol  COtoK6t) 

m                     m                     ^                     m  m 

n 

18-4721 

(i 

(ApaxM^f)  .... 

f% 

r» 

110-851 

n 

i 

« 

tiltU 

loo 

Minn  (MfS) 

1 

9 

l45-83Jt 

H 

3  ,000 

tiOOO 

CM         Talent  (TdXatrrov) 

95 

m 

100 

*  111  this  nnd  the  other  tables  the  Kn^lish  weights  used  arc  tho^e  of  the  K\oirdu(M)is  scale  vH-i 
by  statute  ;  namely,  the  grain  =  the  Troy  grain,  the  ounce  —  437^  grains,  the  pound  =  16  ooixci  = 
7000  gntiiis.  Or  ^  of  an  OS. 


9.  suDOio  or  WLV%XQ  wommorciai  wei^Dva." 

lb. 

oz. 

lb 

niH>i  . 

n 

15-3934^ 

-1 — 
m 

<; 

Drachma 

»» 

92-361  li 

m 

n 

tiOO 

Too 

Mina 

1 

5 

48-611 4 

H 

• 

• 

.'{li.OOO 

(lOOO 

fiO      1  Tnlont  - 

79 

o 

•2f)l-6.H 

80 

•  Sm'  pp.  933,  b.,  934,  r.  It  is  here  assumed  thjit  the  Attic  conmierciol  miim  ^-as  eiactlj  13^ 
silver  drachnuic,  not  13H,  as  stated  in  the  decree.    The  difference  is  not  quite  half  a  grain  in  the  dratli* 


ft.  Attlo  Commercial  Welftats  InoreaBOd.* 

lb. 

c 

lb. 

f 

01. 

1  Mina=£  150  Drachmae  (silver)  ... 

1 

6 

350 

« 

• 

5  Minae  =  6  Minae  (commercial) 

t7 

14 

291-6} 

H 

• 

I  Talent      65  Minne  (enmmerrial )  ... 

90 

m 

•  S...-  p.  934,  a. 

t  Here,  as  in  the  preceding  table,  the  commercial  mina  is  token  as  equal  to  lS8f  drachmae, nstW 


S.  Attlo  SUver  Welgbts. 

Ivruet. 

lb. 

oz. 

grs. 

lb. 

ML 

Objl  - 

* 

*» 

»» 

11-0833^1 

n 

« 

1! 

6 

Drnrlima 

66-5* 

** 

• 

7» 

()00 

100 

Mina  - 

15 

87-5t 

I 

« 

.ilf.dllO 

t;iiou 

HO      ]  Tab-nt 

SI 

** 

ffO 

•  This  value  is,  if  any  thing,  too  small.  Ikickh  makes  it  C7-4.  Respecting  other  icalct  <tf  ■'f*'' 
e  Tu.VOKRA.  -j*  Or  ^  uf  ou  oc 
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TV  nunerab  indicate  the  pages,  and  th«  Utttrt  a  and  b  the  firtt  and  second  eolumuu  rt»pce*ir*h. 


A. 

*A6aK{cKot,  2.  a. 
"aJo^.  L  a  ;  i>04,  a. 
"AyoAMO.  U>(K).  a  ;  1062.  b. 
*Aya^iov  y(>a(P^i,  735,  b. 
*Aya0otf^ol,  28^  b. 
'AYyaptioy  94^  b. 
"A-n'O/wj.  24,  b. 
*Ayyo9iitci),  633^  b. 
*Ay*\tuTroi,  28,  b. 
•AT-tXdTTjt,  2fi,  b. 
*Ayt\jt,  28.  b. 
'A-yijMa.  2iL  a. 
•Ay»rrV)i.  242,  a. 
'Ayr}r6p«io>',  242,  a. 
•A7TrT<Jp«.  242,  a. 
*Ayirr«*p,  ]03^  a. 
•Aywoiva,  79^  b, 
'At-ici^Ajj,  366.  a  ;  538.  b. 
•A7«r<Jpo,  79L  a. 
•AT-r/rift.  513,  b. 
'A7op<£,  32,  a. 

„     Tvraurcfa,  35^  a. 

„     wKljOovtra,  35,  b  ;  304,  a  ; 
408,  h. 
*Ayopw6fws,  18j  a  ;  36.  b. 
*Ay6pas  wXTjet^,  35j,  b. 
*A7opa<rr^»,  36,  a. 
*A7f>of  i'ou  7pa4>^.  36,  h. 
' Ay pojipci  yiftoi,  804,  b. 
*Ayf>di^u  fi*TdXKov  ypa^,  37|  a. 
'Aypiayios,  224.  a. 
'Ay^wwo,  72.  a. 
'Aypoucos,  892,  a. 
'AyporeJMoi,  72,  b  ;  623.  b. 
*AypoT4fKLS  dvcla,  72^  b. 
'Ayuiot,  226,  a. 
'Ayvpfi6s,  453,  b. 
•A^vpToi,  73,  a. 
•Ayx»<^«fo.  594^  a  ;  M5,  b. 
'Aywi^X"'  32,  a. 
'Aywfcr,  32  a  ;  402,  b. 

„    iT/^ifToi.  1131.  b. 

„    rlfiriToi^  399,  b ;  1131.  b. 
*A7a»i'i<rTa/,  167.  a. 
*AywvoSlKtu,  32^  a. 
^Ayvmetrcu,  32,  a. 
"AJSi^,  'A8«i(if,  14,  a. 
'AfSfta,  U,  a  ;  79,  a. 
'ASf A^iSoff,  595,  b. 
*ASt\<p6t,  595,  b. 
'ASfWoToi,  592,  a. ;  705,  a. 
'ASuvotoi,  17,  b. 
*A8«»ir(a,  14,  b. 


"Ahnov,  1 105j  a. 
'Af  lyat^roi.  22,  a. 
'Acf<T«Toi,  970,  a. 
'Auipvyla,  129,  a. 
•A«t<Jj,  149,  b  ;  523,  b. 
'A4rmna,  523,  b. 
|AftVnTof,  156,  b. 
'AOKrtrripft,  166.  b. 
'Ae\oOfTcu,  32,  a  ;  856.  a. 
Aicdrcta.  18^  a. 
A/7«aX«t,  1153.  b. 
AlyiKopus,  1 154,  a. 
AlyuntTuy  iopri),  20,  a. 
Aiyloxot.  20,  b. 
Aiy*.  20,  b. 

Alyoxipttt,  59^  a ;  I5lL  b. 
Afdovaa.  73,  b. 
AUla,  100,  a. 
A/k/oi  ?Cn7,  73,  a. 
AXfiyna,  22,  a  ;  1034.  a. 
AIi'ik6s,  225,  a. 
A1!J.  149,  a. 

A»(rv>i»^TTj»,  2L  a ,  32.  a. 
A/xm^>  587,  a. 
Ai'x/xo^dpoi,  587,  b. 
'A^rcuya,  'Axaimj,  2,  b. 
'A«ay9iy^  /totrrlxv,  903.  b. 
•AitaTfio*.  789,  a. 
*A/tifTio»',  786,  a. 
"AjtaTo^  786,  a, 
'AKfi6e*ro¥,  759,  b. 
'AKftwi',  634,  b. 
'Axotir  fiopTvptty,  93,  b. 
'AKoviri,  832,  a. 
*Aic({yT(or,  589.  a. 
*Axorrurfi6s,  589.  b. 
"Axpa,  139.  a. 
'AKpdriCfui,  304.  a. 
*AKpoOlyior,  433.  a. 
*AKpoKfpauLj  7B9.  b. 
*Ajcp<{A«<or,  433,  a. 
•Akp<5AiO<»,  451^  b  ;  1063.  a. 
'Ai(pow6\ti  iyytypanfiifos,  iy, 
37,  a. 

'AjcpimKif,  6,  b  ;  1175.  a. 
'AxpooTc^A.io*',  786.  a. 
^AjtpwrrSfuoy,  543.  b. 
'Axpo^wriov,  543.  b. 
'AKpoxtipia,  583,  a. 
*Air/x*r7jpfof««»,  7^  a  ;  995.  b. 
'Axptrrfipioy,  6|  b. 
'AicTia,  8,  b. 
"Axvpot,  97L  a. 
'AwMW^.  587.  a. 
"AKi^y,  589,  a. 


AAaf(^>X^j,  74,  a. 
'AAifScwTpol',  74.  a. 
'AXiSsurrpos,  74.  a. 
*AAa3<  ftMnai,  453.  bh 
•AAoI.  1003.  b. 
•AAa2l^  74,  a. 
'AXaAicoM«Vtor,  224.  a. 
'AXf'cua,  25,  b. 
*AAf(»Tcu,  75,  b. 
'AA««»T^/>ior,  76^  a  ;  190.  a. 
•AXnrjf,  22,  b. 
•AAfo,  32^  b. 

'AAfr8>><T».  583.  a  ;  714.  a. 
'AAxotfoui,  74.  b. 
•AAAoTof,  729,  b. 
'AAA7j{.  or  'AKKtl,  75,  bw 
"AAaw,  883*  b. 
•AA^tj.  1004.  *. 
'AXrylas  ypa/pi},  76»  b. 
'AAtryt'ow  yptufrii,  76.  b. 
'AAoirfryior.  1003.  b. 
*AAr^p«i,  585,  a. 
*AAMriS(or.  2ii2,  a. 
'AA^ior,  257.  a. 
'AAutr^f,  257.  a. 
'AAwTcu.  ML  a. 
AAwTclpx^j,  831.  a, 
*AA^<r($o<cu,  436.  a. 
'AAio,  76,  b. 
AAmi.  76,  b. 
'AAo*^,  ar  'AA4tf^,  53,  a. 
•AA»i,  53,  a. 

"AMo^a,  14T,  b  ;  585.  b  ;  923. 
'A^(Jiro5ei,  587.  b  ;  923.  a. 
'AnapiyButy  76,  b. 
'A/io^ixria,  76,  b. 
' Ati€XM&7\pioioy ,  2,  b. 
'AftfAtio'cwT  Tpa^.  2,  b. 
'AMff<jAAo.  2,  a. 
'AftSpoiria,  78,  b. 
'Aii/io,  79^  a. 
•A/i>Tj«rfIa,  79,  a. 
'Ati6prm,  825,  b. 
*A/ir«x^rif,  79,  a. 
•Ai*ir(TTop*t,  591,  b. 
'A^wvirrf}p,  91,  a. 

'am^w^  aL  a. 

'A/i^opcfTa.  79,  a. 
*Afi4>l6\v<rrpoy,  989.  b. 
'A^^lffoAos.  791.  a. 
•AH>.8^cu.  136^  a. 
•Am4>«<»mXoj.  1034.  b- 
'A^<^(Sp($;iia,  82,  b. 
•A^iedAofioi,  425.  b« 
•AAi<^»«i'«r.  1105,  Ij. 


'AntpiKT^ortt,  79^  a. 

'AfjupiopKia,  02,  b. 
'Atutnwp6arvKoi,  1105,  b.  * 
*An(pt(T6rrTtiy,  596.  b. 
'AfKpliTTOnos,  791.  a. 
'A/t^t^>opcuT,  90,  a. 
'A^l<pl<pwyT(t,  769^  b  ;  975.  a. 
'A^xtpoptifi,  90^  a  ;  9IL 

„       tirrpirirtis,  762^  a. 
'A/t^M<Hr(a,  82^  b. 
•A^44wTf8«j,  975j,  a. 
'AraSaQfiol,  424,  b. 
'AvoeoA*?!,  1074.  b. 
*A»'o7iccuoi',  240.  b. 
*AyaytcoTfyo^(L,  168,  a. 
'AyayKo^pcTfla,  168.  a. 
*A»'cl7Ai;irTa,  92^  a. 
'A¥iy\u<pa^  92,  t. 
'A*'a7ycip(0'if ,  1 145.  b. 
'AvaymTfrtt  8/<nj,  92,  u. 
'A»'a7w7ia,  92,  a. 
^AyaliKla,  106.  a. 
'AyaHpucra,  432.  b  ;  1063.  a. 
'AvcucaAinrr^pia,  738.  0. 
'Ai^cta,  92,  a. 
ApoKtifiiva^  432,  b. 
Kvixtivv,  92,  a. 
'A>'(uc(*^fiaTa,  583.  a. 
'AnurAirHypia,  21.  b. 
•Aj-ajtAiJwriKT?,  857.  b. 
'AyducXiyrpoy,  673,  b. 
•A^pwris,  92,  b ;  122.  b. 
'AvdicTopoy,  1 105.  a. 
'Ay<l\Tinna,  94,  a. 
'Avo{,  990,  a. 
'Aya^ceyiptia^  04^  a, 
'Aya^vp'iSft,  213,  a. 
'AvdiroiffTot,  344.  b. 
'AraxTViTfftty,  484.  b. 
•A^a/Jjiwrif,  lOK  b. 
'Avdunnot,  QWTh. 
'AyoToK^,  155,  b. 
'Apavitaxtov  ypwpii,  94j  a. 
'Aydtpopoy,  143,  a. 
•ArSpcra,  10H8.  b. 
'AySpids,  1063.  a. 
*AyBpoyt^yia,  94,  b. 
'AvSpoATuffa,  94,  b. 
'AvipoXtp^iov,  94,  b 
'AvSpo^tSi),  1 49,  b. 
'AvSpwrcT,  425.  a. 
*Apiptty'ir IS,  423.  b. 
'Ai/fweiiKot,  478.  b. 
'Aff^fioSoOr,  595p  b* 
'Av(yl^t6s,  695,  b. 
*A»^*Ia,  98,  b. 
'Aydttrrhpia,  411.  b. 
'Ai^*<mjpi«6r,  223,  a ;  224.  a. 
'Ayet(T<p6pia,  98,  b. 
'Ayemrwfioaia,  399^  a ;  403,  b. 
"AyoSos.  1128,  a. 
"AyoirAoj,  135.  a. 
'Ayrtos,  225.  a. 
'AyTey6ytia,  99^  a. 
'Amypaiptis,  578.  a. 
'Amiypcupii,  93,  a  ;  99.  b. 
"AjTiJoffij,  98i  b. 
'AiTtAij{if ,  399,  a. 
'AvT(fi(<ia,  100,  a. 
'ArrfffTpriTTa,  590.  b. 
'ArriTi^jjffjf,  266.  b. 
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'AmlrvKfi,  llfll,  a. 
•A»t»<^»'io,  773j  b. 
•A»^A(«,  100,  a. 
'Amvi,  101,  a  ;  29L  b. 
"Ayrmnwria,  92.  b  ;  99.  b. 
'AiwoJ^of,  221.  a. 
'Allyji,  1014.  a. 
'Aioyts.  183.  a. 
"A^av,  378,  a. 
'Aop,  577,  a. 
'Airc{7€Aoi,  2a,  b. 
'ATOTary^,  460.  a. 
'AwoToirpia,  IQl*  a. 
'AiratTovpios,  225,  a. 
'Awaroupitiy,  221  a  ;  225.  a 
•AirouAia,  738,  a. 
'AwecvXurrfipia,  738.  a. 
'AwfK(ve(pia,  705.  a. 
'AreAf i5e«poj,  704.  a, 
"AirtAAa,  573,  a. 
•AT«AAawi,  223,  a ;  224,  a. 
'A'rfytavTiafi6s,  514.  a. 
'Airo9i0pa,  939,  b. 
'AiroffdTTjj,  394,  b. 
AwoyoyiK6i,  225.  a. 
•AT07pa<J>^,  103,  a. 
'AToypdifwy,  103,  b. 
•AiroStKTai,  1047.  b. 
•A»<{8#(rM0j,  764.  b  ;  1075.  a. 
*Awo9fpairtla,  76.  a. 
'Atro&niaj,  618.  a. 
'Awoucta,  313,  b. 
'Atowoi.  313.  b. 
'Awoic(]pviif,  103,  b. 
•Air<JitAirro».  27,  b. 
*Airo\t^itvs  tlmj,  418.  a. 
•AiroAAwvm,  104^  a, 
*Airo/ia78aX(ai,  305.  b. 
*Airov4fu^«tts  Uktj,  418.  a. 

'Air<^/}M«».  918,  b. 
•Air<J<3ihn-o,  104^  b. 
'Avoarcurlov  ilmf,  104.  b. 
'AroffToAtTj.  104,  b. 
'A^oTftxMr^f,  1 183,  a. 
'AwoTt\t(rfMriK6s,  144.  b. 
'AiroTiMOf,  436.  b. 
•AiroT//iTj/xa,  436,  b;  470,  a; 

614.  b. 
'Ain>TiA«r»"ei/,  764.  a. 
'Avufaycis,  104.  a. 
'Air64>auTis,  99.  a  ;  100,  a;  128.  a. 
'Airtxpopd,  104.  a. 
'A-ro(ppdo€j  fjfjLfpat,  104,  b. 
'AiroxfjpoToi'cr*',  1'22.  b ;  271.  a. 
*Awox*iporovla,  271.  a. 
'Airpocraalov  ypa^,    108.   a ; 

123.  b. 
'Awwuoaia,  513.  a. 
'ApGu6<TTu\ot,  1106.  a. 
'Apdrtta,  1 17,  a. 
'Ap€i\i),  889^  b. 
•A/>ffwA/y,  889,  b. 
'Apy<iStts,  1154.  b. 
'ApT-foi  7pa4»^,  133,  a. 

„     y6fios,  133.  a. 
*Apy^toy,  808,  b. 
'Apryvplov  Sim),  133.  b. 
'ApTwpTTij  7^.  132,  b. 
'ApyvpoKontipy,  133,  b. 
'Apyvpoi,  132. 
*Ap7vpwri}Toi,  1034,  b. 
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•Ap7«^,  153. «. 
'ApSciAioi',  555.  a. 
'ApSctyiof,  555.  a. 
*Apiioei\pa,  1001.  a. 
•Ap^.!,  1001.  a. 
'Ap«wj,  225,  a. 

„    ^iyttt,  126,  b. 
"AptcKot,  345,  b. 
'A/><(i8y«a,  133,  b. 
'AptaTtpoaTdrai,  280,  a. 
'ApiffT/ySijf.  127.  a. 
'AptOTOKpecria,  134,  a. 
•AjoJTTf fo,  214.  a. 
'Apicrtvfiy,  214,  a. 
'A/wrrttJfaeoi,  214.  a. 
"AfMfToi,  214.  a. 
"ApKTos  fxeydXri,  147.  a. 

.,  juitpd,  liL  a. 
ApmoVpos,  148.  a. 
*ApKro<t>i\ai,  148,  a. 
'Apwwj,  989.  b. 

'Apfm,  378,  a  ;  585,  b ;  753,  b. 
'Apudfia^eiy  585.  b. 
'Ap^,  m  a. 
'Apfioyla,  77B.  b. 
'Apuoyiicfi,  773,  a. 
'ApyoKis,  882.  a. 
'Aporpoy,  1  ITj  b. 
"Apowpa,  138,  a ;  753,  b. 
'ApwayT],  586,  b. 
'Ap^ttT^i  ypa<pij,  586,  a. 
'A/wrtwTTiJ*',  586,  b. 
'ApTTf,  518.  a. 
'Ap^i}<p6pia,  137,  b. 
*A^v<p6poi,   13L  b;  87L  b, 
1100.  a. 

*Af»T<ie»7,  13L  b. 
'ApTOfdrios,  224.  a. 
'Aprtfilffia,  I38i  a, 
'Aprtfilaios,  223.  aj  224.  a; 

225.  a. 
'Aprtfuauiy,  224,  a ;  225.  a. 
"Apria  fl  ittpirrk  irou'^c tr,  863.  a. 
'Aprii^fiy,  863,  a. 
'ApTiaapiAs,  863.  a. 
*ApT<nrotrff.  921,  a. 
'AproirwAox,  306,  b  ;  S2L  b. 
'A/>T0Jrta'Aj3<i,  3U5.  b. 
"AprwTfiS,  1204.  a. 
*Apt>Tai»'a,  185.  b. 
' Apxaiptalcu,  271,  a;  443,  b. 
'Apx««""'.  1 19,  a. 
'Apx^.  124.  a. 
•Apxvy'njt,  470,  b. 
'Apx^poS  119,  a. 
'Apxitptis,  ISl,  a  ;  225,  a. 
•Apx«fi««poj,  3«y,  a ;  1126,  a. 
'ApxiTcrroKfa,  L23.  a. 
*Apx''''*'"'oi'uc^,  120,  a. 
'Af x''''^'"'*!',  ]  126.  a. 
*Apxtr*\^t,  973,  a. 
"Afxw.  12L  b ;  124,  a. 

„     ixdyufios,  123.  a. 
•Apx"^*^*.  8M.  b ;  1102.  b. 
*Affdfuyeot,  183.  b. 
*Ao-f ypaqrft,  142.  a. 
•Aor/AAa.  142,  b. 
'AxTKdyrjjs,  674,  a. 
'AffxaiJAijJ,  1130.  b. 
'A<T/tA»jir(<io,  141.  b. 
'AffKoi,  1203.  b. 
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*A<rK»Xuurtiit,  141.  b. 
'AtnriSfloi',  787.  a. 
*A<nri8t<rinj,  707.  a. 
'A<nrfr,  29L  a. 
'ArTTTKTTal,  135,  a. 
'Aa<Tiipun>,  141,  a. 
'Atrripts  iyaOoirotol,  1 44.  b. 
tTiKutyoi,  144,  b. 
,,      Koxowoioi,  144.  b. 
*A<rrftdtri,  464.  a. 
*A<rrpdya\Qs,  143.  b;  1005.  a. 
'Aar^Tfias  ypsup^,  144.  a. 
"Arrrftof,  rh,  152.  b. 
'AffTuAoi,  1105.  b. 
'A(rrvr6fioi,  165, 
'A<rvA.fa,  165^  a. 
*Affv\oy,  165.  a. 
'AriXfia,  166^  a  ;  1103.  b. 
*ATinla,  168,  a. 
'AT^wr,  16flj  b. 
'ATAoYtyta.  l.'X).  b. 
"ArAarrff ,  170,  «. 
'Arpairrof,  565.  a. 
AuSi't-aros,  'J '25.  a. 
AWrf^^t,  IM^  a. 
AwAo/o.  118o.  fl. 
A(>\*us  d^tpn,  A'l'y,  u. 
AvA^,  4'2:'>,  a. 
AiAifrpSff ,  1131.  b. 
AMt,  779,  a ;  1130.  b. 
Ai'XySitt,  977.  a. 
A£/>a  v*itMovpos,  892,  b. 
A{noKpaToptK6t,  225.  a. 
Atn'ouoXi'at  1B3,  a. 

Ainiiva/jLOi,  183,  a. 
AwTOT»Aj>t  Wmj,  404,  b. 
Aino\pla^  454.  a. 
'AtftOfUurai,  366.  a. 
''A«^>€<rii,  610,  a.  1055.  b. 
'A^^^Ttt!,  ^  a ;  705.  <» :  1130.  a. 
*A<>i TTjjjio^'  up70it»»',  1  1 3H.  b. 
'A^idiTor  rifi4pa,  1090,  a. 

•A<^t^pt»^a,  1062.  b. 

'At^'Aau rov,  7B7,  a. 
'A^toSot,  IHO^  a. 
AtpopfiTfs  8i/r»j,  102.  b. 
'A'ppoKTos  vavs,  7B4.  b. 
*A<>po5.Via,  102,  b. 
*A<f>p05iffMSf  225,  a. 
'Ax^.  6,  a. 
*Ax/T«»r,  1173.  a. 
'A^^i,  05,  a. 
'A^ls,  IMs  a. 

B. 

BaSpSfiiot,  224* 
Bojf TTjpio.  IMi  b ;  402.  b. 
B<ucx"t^,  1004,  b. 
BaAatehy^a,  043.  b. 
HaXaythy,  1 B3.  b. 
BaAay«Js,  184i  b. 
BaAaKo8<?r«j,  943.  b. 
BdAai'os,  043.  b. 
BoAiiKTioi',  732.  b. 
B«.\§fr,  435.  *  ;  1055,  b. 
BaWKTfioi,  H<>3.  a. 
Bdpadpor,  lOg,  b. 
BcffoffiTo*',  -OS,  721.  0. 
Boffayurral,  1 139,  b 
Bacrwoj,  1139.  a. 
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BaalKfta,  IM*  a. 
BturtArf^t,  123^  a  ;  900^^  a. 
BaxrlKanra,  123,  a. 
BaalKtot,  226,  a. 
Bacr'iXteraa,  1J3.  a  ;  412,  tt. 
BaaKswia,  621,  b. 
Bi<r«ayos  i^a\fi6s,  521.  b. 
BaTt';p,  lO'j'),  b. 
Biiaut^tws  SiKfj,  2u  1 ,  a. 
BfArfnj,  IQ,  b. 
BtXofli,  13,  b. 
BffSiSaTot,  225.  a. 
B«pSl6tla.  201.  a. 
BfpoFfirrft  $6<rTpt)xos,  1.^4,  a. 

»A<)»co^of,  1 64.  a. 
BijAiif ,  624,  b. 

BiM**.  440,  b;  577,  a;  75L  b; 

1148,  b. 
Btaivr  8i'«ii.  202,  a. 

BlSatTis.  1006.  a. 
hiS\iod^Kv,  '■202.  a. 
Bi^Aior,  703,  b. 
Bi8a7(M,  203,  b. 
Brirof,  203,  a. 
Bi6i.  IMl  a. 
Bifi^t,  203,  b. 

BAd^ifs  Si'jnr,  203,  b  513,  a. 

BXavrri,  1007,  b. 

BAawTia,  1(K.)7.  b. 

Boad((o{,  224,  a. 

Bo7j5p<!^io,  204.  a. 

BoTjipo^usiy,  223.  a ;  224,  a. 

Boti99l,  868.  a. 

Bai«Tci^>f>j*»       204,  a. 

BoA{j,  256.  b. 

Bopnurfial,  239.  b. 

Boptacr/i^s,  209.  b. 

hoToificrfids,  52,  a, 

Borayonayrtla,  417,  b. 

Bor-ai.  20,^  a. 

Boi7»ccItios,  224,  a. 

Boi'Kfpeu,  <^(,  59,  a. 

Bou\tv<T(ti}typ<vp-fl,2\3,:i;  P7Z.a. 

BovKfirH}ptoy,  212,  b;  377.  b. 

BovA^.  209,  b. 

Bow,  812,  b. 

BovrvTTot,  410,  a. 

Bou<f>oyia,  4  1 0.  a. 

Bov^yos,  410,  0. 

Bowrai,  20<>.  a. 

BovT7]s,  148,  a. 

Bpa£t«s,  32.  a. 

BpaStvred,  32,  a. 

Bpairi^tiCL,  213,  b. 

BpaupJiiyia,  214.  a. 

Bporruov,  1183.  a. 

Bi'fAot,  703,  a. 

BvKdyj},  215.  a. 

BMTMf ,  224.  a. 

BwfftT^f,  216,  a. 

Bta?^j,  1 16,  a. 

r. 

Mrwioi'.  9^  b. 

r<Uwf.  28,  b. 

TafirjXla,  5G7,  a. 
raMi;Au6r.  223.  R. 
rdfiopoi,  570.  b. 
FaMOT,  735,  b. 
rovAiJi,  218,  a. 


rcA/orrct,  1 154^  b. 

TtXa/rovoiol,  £G7.  b. 
rcrt^AioAirxiia,  144.  b. 
Ttptioy,  196.  b. 
Twiaia,  558,  a. 
rrfwiT,  .44.  b. 
Tmr^,  290,  a ;  1 154.  b. 
Urc%,  20O,  a  ;  1154.  b. 
Ttpaipa^,  412.  a. 
Ttparos,  624.  a. 
r*payoi*Air3?,  fj24,  a. 
rfpofjoj,  4  1 2,  a. 
r(p(i«-riat,  223.  a. 
r«f>ov<rra,  377,  b  ;  570.  a. 
r<^^a,  574.  a. 
rtpctpla,  572.  a. 
rrf^upa.  93<i.  b. 
r«^i/pii*(»',  454,  a. 
rt^vpuTfios,  454,  a. 
r#a«M<Jpot,  570,  b  ;  1 1  VI  b. 
nT^Au/^or,  240,  a. 
FAaie,  812,  b. 
rA«Mr«t,  1201.  b. 
rA^(ir,  1202.  a. 
r\A<rvis,  1130,  b. 
IVd^or,  673.  b. 
IVa^^,  651.  b. 
rrfta-tos,  H,  b. 

rfu'>^»,615.a;  806.  a;  930.  a. 

ro/ryi'po,  240.  a. 

ropTtoTof,  225.  a. 

TpalSioy  ^At^cpoc,  891  ^  a. 

„     i<TX»'<5»'.  892.  a- 
„      Ayita/i  ioi',  B9'2.  a. 
„     oaffTjjc<Jj-,  89 1,  a. 
„     oUovpif,  85*2,  a, 
Tpoftiutrftov  Ai7^.'a^xt«fi»f,  392,  b. 

„         ifparpiKoy,  15*  *- 
rpoftfiorf^t,  6,  b ;  211.  b;  S77,  b. 
rpa^tJLV,  1055,  b. 
rp<v¥''?f  5"=^  ircu^'««',  562.  a. 
Fpa^*^,  578,  a  ;  899,  b. 
rp^h  iyofidou,  735.  b. 
„      i-}pa4>iou,  36.  b. 
„      itypd4pov  firrdAAov,  37,  a. 
„     iiXtiyiov,  76,  b. 
„     AttSXatatttt,  2.  b. 
„     ofavpuxxlov.  94,  a. 
„      arpo<TreuTl«v,     108,    a  ; 

123.  b. 
„      i^ias,  133.  a. 
„      ofnrayns,  58<>.  a. 
„      a<r(«f(ar,  14  2. 
„      dflTparf I'ai.  144,  a. 
,,      atro^Aias,  lb3.  a. 
„     fiovkfivw,     213.  a; 

972.  a. 
„     8«<Altti.  388.  b. 
„      itKoiritov,  385.  b. 
„      8tj/x<Krfa,  40-2.  b. 
„      SwpoSaictai,  385,  b. 
„     S«i*iM{<ia(u.  1223.  a- 
„      Sfiffwr.  385.  b, 
„      (ipffioi;  5i)Q,  9. 
„     iviTpow^t,  470,  a, 
„      irtufrfxrtws,  606.  a 
„      »(a,  402.  b. 
„      hpocvXlas,  607.  b. 
„      Kairo7«VA{ov.  735.  b. 
KoraXUxttet  rov 
256.  a. 


Tptuph  kaTcuTKowris,  257,  a. 

„     kKot^s,  300.  a. 

„     Xfiirovavrlou,  679,  a. 

„     KtivoTTpcerlou,  679,  a. 

„      AciToTo^iW,  144.  a. 

„     m<T9u)Cftos  oXkov,  764,  a. 

I*     H^oixttas,  16^  b. 

„      yofAitr/juiTos  SiafOopas, 
803.  b. 

„     Ifvias,  1223.  a. 

„      i^tyaniov,  735,  b. 

,,      ■wapayoias,  865.  a. 

^      irapai'J/iutf*',  8G5.  b. 

„      vapawptaetlas.  8G6.  b. 

„      •Kaptt<rypa(pi]s,  8()H.  a. 

„      ira^a7w7«i'aj,  «)58,  b. 

„     'Kpoioalas,  962.  a. 

„     p-trropiKi),  462.  a  ;  994.  b. 

„      ffi;>to<^)a»^(oi,  1080.  a. 

„      TpaifMTOs   iK  irpovolat, 
1148.  a. 

„      TvpayylSos,  962.  a. 

„      ggpwy.  622.  a. 

„      ^oeoKrjs,  623,  b. 

„     ^xtpfuuttias,  895,  a. 

„     tpapfidKotv,  895.  a. 

„      <p6opas    Twy  4\fv$4pcey, 
898.  a. 

„     ^•'ow,  897,  a. 

„     'i'fwSfrypa^*^*,  971,  b. 

„      ^«vSoK\irrflas,  972.  a. 
TpatpiKh,  899^  b. 
r/)o(>>.'i,  fKKL  a. 

rp?<^T.  22,  a ;  989^  b;  1034.  a. 
TpoiTipondxoi,  588.  b. 
Tp6<j<po%,  588,  b. 
Tints,  \  VL  b. 
ru/ij'ourjel^Tji,  581.  a. 

Tvnyaaiapxo^.  581,  a. 
Tviufdaiov,  579.  a. 
ruMvoffTOi',  581^  b ;  582,  b. 
Tvturi)aioi^  584.  a. 
TvfjLw^ai,  135.  a. 
ri;/u^«f,  135,  a.;  584.  a. 
Tvunl,  135,  a, 
TvuvonaiZia,  584.  a. 
Tuny6t,  808,  b. 
rvraiKOK(^fUM,  584.  b. 
TvviuKov6pu)i ,  584,  b. 
ri/vcuKCtfvrTi;,  423,  b. 
Tw^  KtKTticfi,  892,  b. 

,.   o6\T),  892,  b. 
r»pvT6s,  126,  b. 


A?Sa(/^<$pioT,  224.  a. 
AaSovpyt7y,  1093.  a. 
Aa«oi/;ry<JT,  1093.  a. 
A(fiovxos,  453,  b. 
Ao/JoAa.  382,  a. 
Aa<ddA«a,  382,  a. 
Aoff,  1093.  a. 
Aaio-ior.  225.  a. 
Aatrpoi,  410.  a. 
AcuTTvAior,  95,  a. 
A(ucTvXo8(jXM^«  751.  b. 
A<£icT«/Aof ,  322,  b  ;  382^  b. 
ArfAio»,  224.  a. 
Aanapirtioy  xpi'pto*',  382,  b. 
A(^i((T/7ioT,  224.  a. 


INDEX. 

Aa^iotip^oi,  390.  b. 
Aanoffla,  384. a:  485, b;  929. a. 
Aai'(i«n;,  384.  a. 

Aiiffurna  ifi^ortpi^Xow,  525,  b. 

„       <Tfp^Aowv,  525.  b. 
A<£inj,  674,  a;  1097.  a. 
AapuK6%,  384.  b. 
A^t,  1093.  a. 
Aa^vrj<p6pot,  384.  b. 
Atlyfia,  388.  a. 
AciKcAitrra/,  388.  a. 
A(l\v,  408,  b. 
A«tA/aj  ypalp^^,  388.  b. 
Afr^voi^,  gM,  a  ;  304,  b. 
Afiiryo<f>6poi,  845.  b. 
AtKaSapxia,  385.  b. 
AfKcJiovxot,  385.  b. 
AfKopx^o,  385.  b. 
AfKa(TiJi6s,  77,  a  ;  385.  b. 
AfKdaTvKos,  1 105.  b. 
AfKaTfifiy,  214.  a. 
AfitaTf vral,  388.  a. 
AtKaT(VTf)pioy,  388,  a. 
Af Kdrrj.  388^a  ;  800.  b;  U03.b. 
AtKarn\6yoi,  387,  b. 
AocoTwcai,  387.  b. 
AfKrctrSy,  149,  b. 
AfA^./i'.  149,  b. 
A(\<p(yta,  389.  b. 
Af \<p'iuior.  223»  a. 
AfAf^/j,  149,  b;  389i  b. 
Aifiyiov,  673,  b. 
A({(a<rr((Tai,  280.  a. 
A^PM«.  882,  a. 
Aippis,  282,  b. 
Af(Tixo(pv\aKff,  593.  a. 
At<Tftwrf}pioy,  240.  b. 
Afcnrocrtofairrai,  592.  a ;  705.  a. 
A(UT(pay<ttyi(Trni,  611.  b. 
A*vT*pios,  1203,  a. 
Afvr<poir<fr;/0{,  557,  a. 
Ariyfta,  548.  a. 
A^Aia.  389,  a ;  865,  a. 
AijuBcyaryol,  1 086.  a. 
Amapx^io^o^i^os,  225.  a. 
A^fuipxot,  389,  b. 
Atffiiiyopoi,  1086.  a. 
Annrrrpla,  390.  a. 
Aij/jL'fiTpios,  225.  a. 
Aij^ci^^irpara,  390,  a. 
ATjM'oCpToi,  5,  b ;  314.  a ;  390.  b  ; 

570.  a ;  1154.  b. 
A^M*0J.  593,  a ;  1139.  b. 
Arifi6Koiyos,  503,  a. 
ArifioKparia,  390,  b. 
ArifioTo'iTiToi,  391 .  b. 
Ai7,uot,  391^  b. 
ArjuSffia  ypd^i^aTa,  8,  a. 
At)h6<tioi,  391,  b. 
Ajj)U($«rjoi',  23^  a  ;  llO^  a, 
Arj^<^<r»oi,  593.  a. 
Arjuarcu,  392.  b. 
AiaSar^pia,  395.  a. 
AtaSiiT-ns,  283.  a. 
Aia7f>a(^«rT,  449.  b. 
Atd^TjfM,  395.  a. 
AtatiKoffta,   395,  b  ;   596.  b : 
897.  b. 
„      K\i\pov,  15.  a. 
„      T^i  i-KucKfip-iv,  467.  b. 
A<a5o(7c<r,  400.  a ;  1 12]),  b. 
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AidCwtm,  1075.  a;  1225. b. 
Am^w/xara,  1 121.  a. 
AfatTo,  395,  b. 
AiamjTo/,  396,  b. 
AiaiTTTTucfi,  395,  b. 
Aidxpioi,  1 155.  a. 
AtoMopTvpIa,  92,  b. 
AiatuuTTlyoMrts,  399.  b. 
Aic(u<rpoT  iredpa,  892.  b. 
Atoj-o/Mi/,  400,  a ;  1126.  b. 
Aulaia,  400i  b. 
Atif^TTwAoj.  1106,  a. 
AlavAof,  1055.  b. 
Aiax*ipOToyla,  271.  a. 
Aidxpvcros  iralptt,  892.  b. 
Aiotfi7(^jffij,  400.  a. 
AtiaaKoKutri,  628.  a. 
AlSpax}toy,  438,  b. 
AiSf/ioi.  150,  b. 
AteAiriMrT(i^  toI^cik,  582.  a. 
Ai^pf  s,  425.  b. 
AtVai  ffifirjyot,  458.  a. 
At<ir<{Ac<a,  410.  a. 
AuxrfAio,  410.  n. 
AiKouTTTipioy,  401,  a. 
AtKotrriis,  401.  b ;  fiOii.  a. 
AiKaffTiK6y,  402,  b. 
AlKtWa,  707^  b. 
A(#fT7,  402,  b. 

„    cuVfaf,  100.  a. 

„    &vayuyrjs,  92,  a. 

„    ivdSiKos.  106,  b. 

„    AroAf  418.  a. 

„    airoirtfjiifievs,  41b,  o. 

„    iwofrreurlov,  104,  b ;  123,h. 

„    Airb  <rwM«<JA<»*'.  1081.  a. 

„    &wp6<rK\r]Tos,  403.  a. 

„    airpoiTreuTiov,  123.  b, 

„    iprp/plov,  133.  b. 

„    ofrroTfA^j,  404.  b. 

„    cupopfirjs,  102,  b. 

„    ^«§aiw<r*«r,  201.  a. 

„    fiteUuy,  202.  a  :  479.  b. 

„    fixdem.  93,  b;  203,  b; 
513.  a. 

yy    hyvrit,  461,  a. 

„    iyoudov,  461.  a. 
ilaryuyTis,  479.  a. 

yy    i^eupiatus,  479,  a. 

„    i^ov\r]s,  456.  a. 

„    tViTpiTjpapx^MOTOf,  1 159.b 

„    ipayucfi,  475.  b. 

„    kaBxxpfatuf,  578.  b. 

„    KOKrrropias,  217.  a. 

„    Kouo77op(in;,  217,  a, 

„    KOKoKcfyiai,  217.  a. 

„    KoitvTtKviSiy,  217.  a. 

„    KdiTKov,  243,  a  ;  461,  a. 

„    icAoir^t,  300.  a. 

„    Xttwotiaprvplov,  93,  b  : 
513.  a. 

„    Ao«5op(ai,  217,  a. 

„    luaQov,  764,  a. 

„    nitrB^tms  tiUov.lQA, 

„    o/k.'oj  823,  b. 

„    obalas,  461.  a. 

„    irapaxaTae^itcnt.  102,  b. 

„    wpotitT<popas,  962.  b. 

„    »poiir<Jj,  437i  a  ;  1048.  a. 

„    airov  1048.  a. 

„    ^Kvpia.  1013.  a. 
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Almi  avfiSoXedaiw,  or  <rvy9<icM> 
npagJurtett,  1080.  a. 
„    rpaxfitt,  1013.  b. 

i^tvJhjuaprvpmr,  734,  t. 
Afirpora,  784.  ». 
Aiirrvivta,  408.  ft. 
A/icTvoK,  288.  b. 
AiM<tx«.  110.  a  ;  488^  S. 
At^Tof,  UOl.  b ;  1102.  b. 
£kioiicfi<rivt ,  6  iwl,  1096.  b. 
Ai6\fia,  410,  b. 
/ktofurta,  410.  b. 

t,       4r  iartL,  or  fuyiXOy 

412.  b. 
„       irar'  dipyo^r,  or  fuirpii, 

4ILa. 
Ato»'wrior,  225,  a. 
Awf,  221i  a  ;  225,  a. 
AiocTTiutla,  417,  b. 
^i6<Tevos,  223,  a. 
Ato<7«roupia,  414.  b. 
AiotTKovptos,  226,  a. 
AiirAo^,  15L  a. 
Ai»Aoi8<or,  1 172^  b. 
A«irAof»,  8^  a  ;  1172.  b. 
Ikiir6\9ta,  410,  a. 
^Irrtpof,  1 105,  b. 
A(»Ti/xo,  1092.  a. 
AiVkoi,  415.  a. 
AhKwpa,  415.  a. 
AlToroK,  773,  b. 
Ai<pe«pa,  4iL  b  ;  704,  •• 
£^i<pBtplas,  H90,  b. 
A««f>0#prrij,  891,  a. 
A(«>>pof.  379^  b. 
Ajx'JmI*"*.  223.  a- 
£^txopla,  1 147.  a. 
Aia«(A/a,  1126,  b. 
£ioKtfuuT(a,  419,  b  ;  462,  a. 
Ao\txotp6uoi,  1055,  b. 
A6\ixot,  1055,  b. 
A6\mf,  420,  b. 
AopA.  882.  a. 
Aoptiriof,  587.  a. 
^ofKtTo^n;,  587.  b. 
^opid\i»TOi,  1034.  a. 
Arfpir«m,  lOl,  b. 
Ao/nr/o,  lOi,  b. 
A6piroy,  303,  b. 
A(lpi/,  .587^  a. 
Aopv^>6poi^  587.  b. 
Arfaij,  124.  a. 
AoCXot,  1034.  a. 
AoxM^.  751.  b. 
ApiLtwr,  148,  a. 
ApgyM.  438.  a  ;  931.  b. 
Aprirai^,  Aptwiunn',  518. 
ApoiToi,  555.  b. 
Ap<JfM)T,  1055.  b. 
Avuaydrat,  1 1 53.  b. 
Av/iay«T,  1 153.  b. 
AvmuTTfta,  365,  b. 
AixTTpos,  225.  a. 
Aw^Tta,  425,  a, 
Awpa,  432,  I). 
AvpjSoKlcLj  ypa^,  385.  b, 
Ampoy,  751,  b. 
Aa^polfj-Joj  7pa^,  1223,  a. 
Abipvp  ypwpi,  385.1)7^ 
A«*T/ni,  436,  a. 


E. 

'Eap,  163,  b. 
'E77»'^.  460,  b. 
^yywiOfaw.  633.  b. 
•Eyy^tSlio?,  461.  a. 
•Eryi^.T.r.  73L  a. 
*E7»ffmj^«Vof,  459,  b. 
'EyKtvrpis,  220^  b. 
'l:7«XijMa.  403,  a. 
'Eytrrnna,  459.  b. 
'Eyicntffis,  459,  b. 
'E>ifTirr»«<i»',  392,^  b  ;  459,  b. 
'ZyXt'plS'op,  975,  a. 

'E7Xff».  58L  a, 
'Eyxv<rTpl(fiy,  828,  a. 
'Eyxwrrplarpuu,  828,  a. 
'Eiya,  436,  a. 
•E8ot,  1105.  a. 
•EW\u»,  788,  a. 
'E«»ra,  436,  a. 
'Eff€Ao»p<J^«wf ,  620,  a. 
Ericor,  223.  b. 
EUdrtt,  1063.  a. 
ElKovutis,  892,  a. 
ElKtKrrli,  446,  b ;  1103.  a. 
El>t<nTToK6jo%,  446.  b. 
E7\tt^«r,  591,  a. 
ElfJMM,  226,  a. 

Eip7M»i'  yfx^.  690.  a. 
E/pfffwiiTj.  976,  b ;  1000.  a. 
Ef|iw?»',  446.  b. 
Elffdyuv,  447.  a. 
Elvayy*\(a,  447,  a ;  458,  b 
E,la-ayiDyus,  446.  b. 
EiTtT^pia,  448.  b. 
EifnroKifTdai,  14,  b, 
EiVToiTfrrjj,  l-r~b. 
Ei(rvoiriT6s,  14,  I). 
Ei<T<ptp*ty,  449.  a. 
E<(r90(iK£,  448,  li. 
'EKctT6fi€(ua,  593,  b. 
'Etrorrf^^euoi,  225.  a. 
'EKarofiSauciy,  223.  a. 
•E<raTo^f f  wr,  223.  a. 
•E#taTo,u§7;.  0;>3.  b  ;  999.  b. 
'E«oTo<rTi?,  884.  b. 
'EKyoyui,  595,  b. 
'EKSiitoj,  444.  a. 
'EKSoait,  523.  b. 
'EKfXttpia,  607.  a. 
•E«KAi^r(o,  439^  b  ;  572,  b. 
„       Kvpla,  440.  a. 
„       rSfufios,  440.  a. 
„       <ruy»tAi7Toj,  439.  b. 
'EKKKrrroi,  443,  b. 
'EwKo/xiJ^,  555.  a. 
'EKKVK\■n^^f  1 123,  a. 
'EK\oyu%,  b. 
'E<r^f  roy.  305,  b. 
'E«>in^w/)fa,  93,  b.  444.  a. 
'EKWouiy,  I4j  b. 
'EKTomtr&cu,  14,  b. 
*    'EwTf     'Dmj.  589,  b. 
'EtcnifiApioi,  590,  a. 
'Ektu»oj,  481.  a. 
'EK<t>opd,  555,  a. 
'Eir^vXAo^op^o,  515.  a. 
•EAo/o,  'EAoior,  823,  b. 
'EfMUxpdpoy,  Mn.  b. 
•EAo/wr,  823,  b. 


•EXoT^ip,  1168.  b, 
'EAa<^Tfg<jAio.  450.  a. 
•EAa^Tj«o\i«i',  223.  a. 
'EAopoj,  450,  «. 
*£A(v0f>(a,  454.  b. 
'EAttHTiyia,  452.  b, 
'EKfuclpios,  223,  a. 
•EA«^i,  45L  a. 
'EXLkti,  14L  a. 
•EAi^,  590,  b. 

'E\Kv<rrlySa  weu^tar,  582.  a. 
'EAAeo'oautiu,  590,  b  ;  830,  b. 
'EAAi;iwTa^'ai,  590.  b. 
'E\\6€ioy,  632.  a, 
•EAAiirTio,  or  'EAAs^io,  455.  a. 
'EXv/ui,  117,  b. 
'EnSdt,  456,  a. 
"EiuSo^rtf.  184.  a. 
*E4*€aTtla,  456,  a. 
'EnedTTjs.  764,  b. 
•Em^Atj.uo,  456,  b. 
%igo\1l,  133,  b. 
•E/i«dAiMoi,  223.  a. 
'EnSoKoy,  786^  b. 
'Efitofiot,  786,  b. 
*Efif^iKtia,  280,  a. 
^Emm«A^».  773.  a. 
"E^irrot  tUcaiy  458,  a. 
■'Em»<m<''m«.  456,  b» 
'EfurtpiyiffAOL  532,  a. 
•EM»<^p<or,  459,  a. 
"E^Topoj,  459.  a. 
'Efi^povpoi,  4')fl.  a. 
'E/x<J)wTfw<rij,  458.  a. 
'EmyiV/ioTo,  577.  b. 
'E»wo,  STL  b. 
'EvJoSoi,  1093.  a. 
'Evi^iy,  1U93.  a. 
'ErJfi^iT.m  b;  463,  a. 
'Eyiftca  oi,  593.  a. 
'EvSoGi'cu.  625,  a. 
'Eripofus,  460.  a. 
'Ej^u^ui,  79,  a. 

'EynrlaKJififta,  863^  a  ;  1084.  h. 

'E^fT^,  53L  b. 

•Ey^Xvpa,  460,  a  ;  625.  b. 

'Eyrara,  557.  b. 

'Eyytdxpovwos,  108,  b, 

'Evytanjpls,  22%  b. 

'EydSioy,  989i  b. 

„     evuSoKoy^  417,  a. 
*Eivuc(ow  8urn,  461.  a. 
'Eiwrpor,  1052.  a. 
'Etrrta,  135,  a. 
"Eiwroi,  1181.  a. 
'Eyrxntrnfia,  1181.  a. 
'Eft^Tioy,  632.  a. 
•E^a7t>,-r>},  456,  a. 
*Elayoiryy)t  Siiaj,  479.  a. 
'Eiaip*a(vs  iiiaj,  479.  a. 
•E^o^to.',  1 b. 
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KrjpvKioy,  218,  a. 
Krrros,  152.  a. 
Kiy»<^,  Lifl^a. 
Kiggpif.  720.  b. 
K<0a^/o,  977.  a. 
KiVfo^os,  235,  b. 
KfowT,  556^  b. 
Klarri,  288^  a. 
KurriKpipos,  288^  b. 
K/ctfy,  323,  a. 
KKapHrai,  366.  a. 
KA(i$oiixo{,  1111,  b» 
K\f7epoy,  626,  b. 
KAf/j,  627,  a. 
KAc^vjpO)  615.  a. 


INDEX. 

KAtjJoDxoi,  1111,  b. 
K\r)poy6noi,  595,  b. 
KAnpos,  595,  b. 
KXvpovxia,  313,  b ;  314,  a. 
KXripovxoi,   313,   b;  314, 

1162.  a. 
KXTfTtvtiy,  93,  b. 
KXnr^pttf  294±  b. 
KA^op«r,  294,  b. 
KKltcavs,  546.  a. 
KXifia,  296,  b. 
KAi^(8«f,  789,  a. 
KAf^,  975.  a;  IQQ^h, 
KMyrt,  671,  b ;  673,  a. 
KXtylSioy,  671,  b. 
KXurlat,  625,  b. 
KKorris  S'ikt].  jWO^  •. 
Kyanptfjs,  55 1 .  b. 
iO'*<^aAoi',  673.  b. 
Kynpuu.  378,  b. 
Kyrifils.  822^  a. 
Krf>{,  454x  a. 
K.oyxyi,  348.  a. 
K<Jdopi'of,  366,  a. 
KolAoy,  1122.  a. 
KoiTwvcr,  425.  a. 
K6\cu(ts,  86L  b. 
KrfAo^,  892,  a. 
KoAc<(y,  577.  a. 
KoWutKrrit.  270.  b. 
K<JaAw€oi,  270.  b. 
KoAarirdj.  322.  a. 
K6\iros.  322.  b ;  1203.  a. 
KoAwrai,  556.  a. 

K/iMn,  328*  b. 
Komidrioy,  344.  b. 
Ko/«^riird,  1 146,  a. 
KonfA6s,  1 146.  a. 
KdvSvAos.  752.  a. 
Koytdrns,  870,  a ;  979,  a. 
Koylwoits.  1153.  Ij, 
KoKT(Ji.  3iL  b  ;  789,  a. 
Kordyoy,  768^  b. 
Koirfi,  622^  a. 
KrfcTfiy.  627,  b, 
Kopa{.  62L  «. 
K«Jp5o^,  280^  a  ;  344,  b. 
K6prj,  891^a;  892,  b. 
KopiyBla  K6fni,  606.  a. 
Kopty0tdC*a9at,  606.  a. 
Kopi;Sa*T»j,  364.  a. 
Kopv€ayTutd,  364.  a. 
Kopv€ayrtafji6s,  364.  a. 
K<V>umSoi.  018,  b. 
Kopirr),  88L  b. 
KiJpvt,  565,^  b. 
Kopvipala,  548,  a. 
Kop<i,yr),  126,  a  ;  S2L  a, 
Kop^eylt,  325,  a ;  363,  a. 
KoffMirr^j,  365^  a;    58L  b; 

624.  a. 
Ko<r^f,  365.  a. 
Kua^ioadiySaXot,  282,  a. 
Kdriypt.  831.  b. 
Ktrrrof «(o>',  366,  a. 
Korrd/fioy,  366.  a. 
K<frTafoi,  366.  b. 
K&rrvTts,  367.  a. 
KoT^Aij,  367,  a ;  381,  b. 
KoTWTTia.  367,  a. 
Kovfd,  328,  b. 
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Kovp«is,  197^  t. 
KovptvTis,  101.  b. 
Kovp^toT  itapBivott  891,  a. 
Kowpd,  197,  b. 
b ;  K<J<^«wT,  358i  a, 
KoxAicipwv.  301^  a. 
KoxA/ai,  300.  b. 
Kpd,€6ecrot,  674,  a, 
KfMn.  1123.  a. 
KpaJfTjj  »'<1mo»,  1120.  a. 
Kp<i»vT,  565.  b. 
Kpa<rvc^at,  280.  a. 
Kpi/nttioy,  665.  b. 
Kpor^p,  153,  b ;  36L  b. 
Kptiypa,  586.  b. 
Kp^fi*aAa,  38L  b. 
KfMovwAf 722.  a. 
KpfemrwArji,  722.  a. 
Ki»^KT»,  543,  b. 
Kpiprt*.  368,  b. 
KpidofioKTc^a,  417,  a. 
Kp(«of ,  627,  a. 
Kpi6s,  133.  b ;  149.  b. 
KptToT,  369j  b. 
KpotH),  1000.  a. 
Kpoittirr6y  -6s,  370,  a. 
KfxJt'fa,  370.  a. 
Kpocaol,  537.  a. 
kp6TaXo¥,  370,  a. 
KpoiJ*.!',  627.  b. 

Kpovfia,  aaL  b. 

Kpoujr«V«a,  381,  b. 
KpvwTtia,  371,  a. 
Kpinrr^,  371.  a, 
Kpmrrla.  371,  a. 
Kpvwrot,  372,  a. 
KpofffwAof,  328,  b. 
Krtls.  88L  a. 
Kr^/mTa  459.  b. 
Kva6ot,  380,  b. 
Kudfxoi,  57,  a. 
Kuoyfif 224.  a. 
Kvturr^ptt,  1005.  b ;  1006.  a. 
KC€os.  372,  b  ;  1112.  b. 
Kwdrjpoaimjt,  888^  *• 
Ki«tAa,  378,  a. 
Ki/»tAcfT.  381.  a. 
Ki/KAu>5{&i<nraAoi,  279.  a. 
KiitAof,  35,  a;  298i » i  1034.  L 
Kt/Aio-ij,  7U,  a. 
Kvna,  381  a. 
KwM^oAoK,  381  a. 
Ki^fiSri,  38L  a. 
Kw^ij,  565.  b. 

Kuyiryeruchr  b4vTpw,  liSb,  a. 
Kuy6aovpa,  147.  b. 
Kvy&ffovpos,  147,  b. 
Ki/p«a<rra,  920,  a ;  1 130,  1. 
Kvp«€ij,  183.  a. 
Kwpfo,  ^.  322.  a. 
Ki5p«oi,  101,  b. 
Kvpios.  213.  a;  377. b. 
KwK,  152.  b. 
KcMtof,  673,  b. 
K^Wwy,  1133.  b. 
lU«a,  623.  b. 
KwAoxpfVat,  310.  b. 
KwMOt.  277.  b;  279.  a. 
Kfupuifiia,  341.  b. 
Kw»'«or,  .593,  a. 
Kwoiruoy,  351.  a. 
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lUwv.  239.  «;  2fia.t. 

Kwf'i/«rouax^i  583.  a. 
iUpvcof,  195^  b. 
Kif,  2(i0^  a. 


A. 

Agg^.  239.  : 
Aarytit6Koi,  HRT,  b. 
Aa7w(it,  Acryoij,  lo'j,  U 
Acu^},  1186.  a. 
A<uiva8a/>x(a,  666,  a. 
Aaf(va9>)Spofi/a,  666,  a. 
Aa/*ira8»?<^>p/o,  666,  a. 
Aa/xira8i7^/>«t,  666,  b. 
AofiwdSior,  892.  a. 
AaixTaSovxos  kyiiv,  666,  a. 
Ao/ivif,  666,  a. 
AoaSlictof ,  225.  a. 
han>.(rcroiroiol,  109  4,  a. 
AipyoKts,  &55,  b. 
AaTttytlor,  366,  b. 
Aaro^,  366.  b. 
Ajir^xif,  H83,  a. 
Aa«pogT«tTai,  280,  a. 
Ad^ta,  667.  b. 
AiSns,  B27.  a. 
A«wo/uipTvp{oi/  iiitu,  513,  a. 
AfurofOVT^ov  yptupi],  67M,  «. 
Ac(vo(rrpaT(ov  7pa<^,  ()7M,  a. 
AcivoTo^tov  ypwpij,  1 44,  a. 
A«Tovpy(a,  679.  a. 
AfitaiTj,  366,  b ;  872^  b. 
AfKdfiov,  872.  b. 
Aittrpov,  673.  b. 
A*wAt(a,  681,  a. 
AfVaJi'o,  35>7.  b. 
Arrrovpyol,  6B1, 
A^<rxn,  681.  a. 
AtvKhs  irfip,  890,  b. 
AtvKttfJM,  fK)3.  a. 
A*x^pya,  693i  b. 
A/xo»,  673,  a ;  673,  b, 
A^«f,  ISOTb. 
ApidpiO¥,  853,  a. 
Ap«o»,  853787 
AijiTor,  970,  b. 

A^Kv6of ,  192^  b ;  555,  a  ;  558^,  a ; 

675.  a. 
A^Muo,  411.  b. 
A^vcuot,  225.  a. 
ATjfaW,  224,  a ;  225.  a. 
Arjyol,  555.  b. 
Anyit.  1137.  b. 

Ar}^iapxiithr  ypofifiOTuep,  390.  a. 

Arj^idpXO't  441,  a. 

Atj^it,  403.  a. 

A»;/>of,  708,  a. 

Aittutofiayrtta,  417.  a. 

Ai^ovarrplT,  3,  b. 

A($i>/>i'tf,  786.  a. 

Aif vpy6f,  786.  a. 

AiQmoftlai,  67 1 ,  a. 

Ai»t/i<Jf.  1183.  b. 

AIkvov,  ilL  a  ;  1183.  b. 

AiKvoipApot ,  411.  a  ;  1 183.  b. 

AWpa,  7U9,  a ;  814,  a  ;  1213.  b. 

Aix«ti,  752,  a. 

AffYf Zor,  1122.  b. 


INDEX. 

Aoyurrai,  36,  b. 
Aoyi<rTi}piotr,  479,  a. 
Aoyurnis,  222,  a  ;  478,  b. 
Aoyoypd4>oi,  HiL  b  ;  1085.  a. 
Aoyoroiol,  710,  b ;  1085  a. 
A6yxv,  587,  b  ;  588,  a, 
Aayxo^po^.  587.  b. 
Aorrpiy,  183,  b. 
Aoital.  1000.  a. 
AotSoptof  gfmi.  217.  a. 
AovT^p,  1 85,  a. 
AotrHipioy,  185,  a. 
Aovrpir,  183,  b  ;  189,  b. 

„     wniputiv,  185.  b. 
Aovrpo^pot,  185,  b. 
A6^s,  566.  a. 
Aoxorfol,  483i  a ;  1098.  a. 
Aixo*.  483,  a ;  486i  b ;  1098.  a. 

,.     hpOtot,  1S6|  a. 
A^cua,  720.  a. 
AvKoiiifitiot,  892.  a. 
AuKOi,  586,  b. 
AiJpa,  148,  b  ;  720^  a. 

Aixros,  113. «. 
Awx»'oCxo»,  236.  a ;  669.  a. 
Ai>oi,  225.  a. 
Ailnn.  710.  b. 
Alftirior,  710,  b. 
Am-os.  710,  b. 
A«To3i>Ti»f,  710.  b. 


M. 

Mi(7aB<t,  779j  a. 

Ma7ripftici,  35,  a. 

Vliytipoi,  305,  b. 

MaC°.  745.  b;  870.  b. 

Maf/ioxTTjpiftii',  223,  a. 

Mo/o-wr.  892,  b. 

M(Lt«AAa,  707,  b ;  %A0^  b. 

MaKp<^v,  344,  b. 

McixTpa,  L  ». 

MoAAiJi,  1097.  b. 

Mdj-SoAoj.  626,  b. 

MoirSvaf,  665.  a. 

Maj>8^,  665.  a. 

M(injT.  366,  b. 

Vlayrtlof,  836.  b. 

Mdyrm,  416,  a. 

MovTur^,  415.  b« 

Mtipn*.  732,  a. 

Vlipis,  232,  a. 

Mdptrrov,  732,  a, 

Map<rvirtov,  732,  b. 

Maprvpla,  732,  b. 

McuTT^p^t,  1224.  a. 

Vlatmyoif6ft.ot,  735.  a. 

Vla(myo^6poi,  736,  a. 

MA7Ti{,  649,  b. 

„     it*pa4UKti,  515.  a. 
McurrfrT}.  903.  b. 
Mdxa'pa,  197,  b ;  373^  b  i  975,  a. 
Vlaxolpu>v,  975.  a. 
Maxa/pji,  197,  b. 
Mc^opof,  1 105,  a. 

M/SiMfot.  24B,  b. 
MtOiaraad^i,  513,  b. 
M*ia7«7<J»,  101.  b. 
MfiAia,  436^  a. 
MftA/xoi,  269t  a.  . 


MfMc,  101,  b. 
Mi  Kay,  170,  b. 
Mc\a)-8<(x<H'.  171,  a. 
MfXio,  587,  b. 
Vlt\'tKparo¥,  1205,  b. 
MiAiTTotra,  555.  a. 
McAAc^,  446,  b. 
McXoirot/a,  77ft,  a. 
Mfvf Aifio,  749.  a. 
M«>or.  750.  b. 
Mfo-auAiOf  425,  a. 

MftravAof  .^vpa.  425,  a. 
Vlt<rtttk6pia^  408.  b. 
Mf<r^ovpos  wpie^vrn,  891.  t 

iXP^BSl,*. 
M«roAa€(?r.  858.  a. 
Mf0-oM<^iAioy,  298.  a. 
M(iT^(Xos,  869.  b. 
MfraU-nis,  394,  b. 
hitraytiryuLj  759.  a. 
MeTcr)r«trru6v,  223.  a. 
MfToAAo*',  759,  a, 
VltraviTrpls,  306.  a. 
VLtriytwrpor,  306,  a. 
MrreipX'O*.  226.  a. 
MtrdarcuTtt,  280.  a. 
M^rawAor  diipa,  425,  a. 
MfTtatpoKoyia,  144,  h. 
McToiJttor,  166.  a;  761. k 
Mrroucot,  761,  a. 
MfT<JF7j,  323.  a. 
M«T<^wf 01',  1 64,  a. 
MtrponifUM,  762.  b. 
Mrranror,  786.  a. 
MifAij,  274^  b. 
M«r,  228i  a. 

„    ixU0v,  223.  b. 

..    ing6MfjLos,  223,  i. 

„    W  8«a,  223.  b, 

„    loTciftfivf,  223.  a. 

„    «o!X0f ,  222.  b. 

„   X^r,  223,  b. 

„    fttcwp,  223,  b. 

,,    voiM{^«r0r.  223.  b. 

„    wX^piis,  222,  b. 

„   ^it^r,  223,  a. 
Mnriwij,  443,  a. 
MrfTpayvprtu,  73,  a. 
MrjTpoToKis,  313,  b. 
Mijrp^,  119.  a. 
Mrrrp^s,  225.  a. 
MijxoKo/,  722.  a. 
Mnx"^.  1123.  a. 
MT/iOT,  7^  a. 
l>itaeo<f>cpot,  758.  a. 
MitrBov  SlicTi,  764,  a. 
Mi<rd^«vy  olWov  5ucf ,  2^  ^ 
Mj<r«vri»(.  758,  a. 
Mirm,  1101.  a. 
MlTpo,  764.  b. 
Mhpn,  135,  a. 
MfS,  931.  b. 
Mnffurro,  556.  a. 
Hnifuta,  556.  a. 
Mvoia,  366,  a. 
Mfoxx,  30<j.  a. 
M(Wa«i,  290,  b;  59Ll». 
M(?eo>t<y.  290.  b ;  522,  >>■ 
Moix'^at  yp*ipht  \^  b. 
MoAi;€8(8(T,  554.  a. 
NoXvCS/AorTfia,  417,  t. 
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Moyapxla,  766,  a. 
MayAypanfioy,  <KX),  b. 
Movofidxoi,  574.  a. 
Moyoxp<i>fMToy,  900.  b* 
M6pa,  4Ms  a  ;  7G8,  a. 
Mopt'oi,  142.  a. 
Movvvxta,  769.  a. 
Movvvxuir,  223.  a. 
Moifffia,  772^  b. 
Moviruoy,  772.  b. 
Mrtvcrur^,  772.  b. 
Mox^is,  626^  b. 
Mwrr^fwi,  713,  a. 
MwAor,  765.  a. 
Miicu.  712,  a. 
MupJoi,  780,  b. 
MvpfXTfKfs,  269.  a. 
Mi/pofl^KioK,  192^  b. 
Mwjj^fwu,  3iL  a. 
Mv^l>ivi-rnt,  1205,  a. 
Mwrio,  780, 1>7^ 
Mwrrar/wySs,  453.  a ;  477.  a. 
Mwrrcu,  453.  a. 
MiATTof,  780,  a. 
Mwrffipta,  781.  a. 
MwirriATj,  305,  a. 
Mutrrpov,  805,  a  ;  782.  a. 
Mvarpos,  305.  a. 
MvwwTl(«iy,  220,  b. 
Mw^,  220,  Ik 


N(J8uiv.  556.  b. 
Na<Jj,  97,  a  ;  1105.  a. 

N<waf>X^a,  782,  b. 
liavapXos,  7H2.  b. 
NauKKvpoif  1087.  b. 
Nauicpopfo.  782.  b  ;  1155.  b. 
Naincpapos,  782,  b. 
Novj,  783,  a. 

NauTucoi  (TvyyfKUptd,  525,  b. 
NavTiirol  t^koi,  525.  b. 
NavTUcor,  525.  b. 
Nai/roS/xoi,  793,  a. 
NcwuTKOi  avaA<{f,  892,  a. 

„      fiiKas,  a. 

„      tayQ^t.  890.  b. 

„      pgAoy.  890.  b ;  892,  a. 

M      irdrYxpV<rTOf,  890,  b. 

^      irctpovAof,  890,  b. 

„      wdptDXpos,  890.  b. 

„      ini'a/>dy,  890.  b. 

u      MpojKot,  890,  b. 
i>Xp6t.  890,  b. 
N<ir/N^((«voy,  557,  a. 
i'tficpoedvTtu,  558.  a. 
N^mw/iarTftoi',  842,  b. 
N««twr<o,  558.  a. 
StKvcios,  226.  a. 
N«Ma2»,  794j  b. 
N*>«o,  794.  b. 
N*M«ro,  794i  b. 
H*oSafjuiius.  592.  a  ;  705.  n. 
N*OMT;i'/a,  223,  a. 
Hfo<f)v\cuc(s,  LI  I  L  b. 
Kti^Kipot,  20,  a ;  795,  U 
N»i5/>io,  782*  a. 
N««i,  1105.  a. 
NttMToucoi,  782,  a. 
NsffTfitt.  1128.  a. 


INDEX. 

liSfiurfia,  76L  a  ;  808,  b. 
Nofilafietros    Sui*p$opas  ypa^li, 

803.  b. 
fionoeimt.  123,  b;  805,  a, 
tio/xos,  803,  b. 

„     KpoaiTji,  1 120,  a. 

„    vvdiKot,  977.  a. 
tiotto<p6\tucts,  803,  b  ;  831,  «• 
Hovfirivla,  223,  a. 
fiovfinos,  814.  a. 
Nvfu^ytiry^f ,  737.  b. 
KvfKpfvrfis,  73L  b. 
Nwaa,  610,  b. 


Ua»9iK6t,  225,  a. 
Sayehs  innjp,  890.  b. 
Eavflt^Tf^j         890.  b. 
E«>'a7fa,  488.  a. 
ntvayiA,  1222.  b. 
H*K»jAafl^/a,  1222,  b. 
E*i'io,  619,  a  ;  620,  a. 
E»WaT  ypaip-Zi,  1223,  a. 
BfviKci,  761,  b. 
UtviKhy  Tf  Ao»,  36,  b. 
B*Voj,  619,  b  ;  758,  a. 
Utyuiyts,  425,  b  ;  620,  a. 
HtVTTjj,    979,  b;    1043,  b: 

1223,  b. 
E/«^oj,  57L  a. 
ZSavoy,  1059,  a. 
BuXoKor/a,  564,  b. 
Uvplas  iun^p,  890.  b. 
Uvp6y.  197,  b. 
EwrT(<f>xof,  581.  b. 
EwTijp,  984^  b. 
EwTTiJj,  5807  b. 
Buo-Tpo,  185.  a. 


O. 

*OetK6t,  816,  b. 

•OgoArft,  82L  b  ;  931,  b. 

'Oymior,  1127.  b. 

'Oytcla,  or  OvyKia,  1213.  b. 

'OyKos,  890,  b. 

'Oioyrdypa^  275.  a, 

*OSorr6Tpififuiy  394,  a. 

•OJoiTffliof,  613,  a  ;  1193.  b. 

'O06yrt,  851. 

•OWi'ioi'.  85L  b. 

OfK^TTjj.  1034.  b. 

OiKfTiKhy  nfa6Kovpov,  891,  a. 

Ouc^fuxra,  425,  a. 

Oiic/o,  423,  b. 

OiKlas  iUai,  823,  b. 

OiVioTT^j,  313.  b. 

O7<toi,  425,  a. 

OUot.  423.  b. 

O/W<riT0i,  441.  a. 

OticoTp/ffaior.  1034,  b. 

OiK6rp4,  1034,  b. 

Oi»T7pol  dtpdwoyrts,  1083.  a. 

0«V«<mipia.  328.  b. 

Oiy6ftt\t,  1205.  a. 

O7»'oi,  1201.  a. 

Oly6<popoy,  823.  b. 

Oiroxicu,  1082.  b. 
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OiVoxcfoi,  1083.  a. 
'Oicrrds,  149,  b  ;  1001,  a. 
Oluyiffrcd,  174.  b. 
OiMfio-Tur^,  471.  a. 
Olotyow6\os,  174,  b. 
Olu>yo<TK6woi,  174.  b. 
•OKpigayTM.  1122,  b. 
'OKpltas,  902,  b;  1122.  b. 
'OicrdarvKos,  1105.  b. 
•0A<7apx<a.  134,  b  ;  826,  b. 
'OKxdSfs,  785i  a. 
'O\K0l,  785.  a. 
'OA/ioi,  768,  b. 
•OA/*oj,  1163.  a, 
'OAo/icoirrf<»'.  999.  b. 
'OAcKT^upT^AoTa  (pya,  726.  a. 
'OAi/MTm,  82a,  a. 
'OKvuwids,  883,  a. 
'OKvpa,  66,  b. 

•OMn'i^oJtTCj,  290,  a  ;  1154.  b. 

•Omow*.  291,  a;  613,  a. 

'OnoKoyla.  1081,  a. 

'Onwfwyta,  773,  b. 

*Oti<pd\os,  298.  a  ;  488.  a. 

*Oy(ipoiro\ia,  417,  b. 

'OvoMo,  800,  a. 

"Oyos,  765,  a. 

'0|i'j,  4,  a. 

'Ofru,  1204,  b. 

'O^i^dupioy,  4,  a, 

•Ofiiffo-^wy,  4^  a  ;  38^  b. 

'O^vypdupoi,  806,  b. 

'O^i/M'Ai.  1205.  b. 

*Oinf,  761,  1j 

•O»jfferf8o;ioi,  1105,  b. 
•OirAo.  135,  a. 
'OwKijTts,  1 154.  0. 
•OwAfroi,  135t  a. 

'Oirwpa.  163,  b. 
'Opyayoy.  722.  a. 
•O/rym.  781,  »• 
[Opywid,  75L  b ;  845,  a. 
'O/>*ixaAK0j,  845,  b. 
'Op06Swpoy,  751.  b. 
*0/)«r»ov,  661.  b. 
'OpKos,  659,  b. 
•OpMoJ,  76L  b  ;  1006.  a. 
'Opyis,  149,  a. 

„     eSokot,  149,  a. 

Opot,  99,  a  ,  614,  U 
'Opvyna,  196,  b. 
'Opip6s.  152,  a. 
"O/Jxno-iJ,  1004.  b. 
'Opx'l<rTpa,  1122.  a. 
'Opxijarvt,  1004.  b. 
'Oaioi,  837^  b. 
'OcicffTijp,  H37.  b. 
'OarpiKtoy,  532,  b  ;  555.  a. 
'OaTpaKian6s,  514,  a, 
•'0<7Tp«#for,  532,  b. 
'Oaxo^pia^  845,  b. 
'Ocrxo^poi,  845,  b. 
OJot,  533,  a. 
Olrrrla,  1213.  b. 
Ow7«fo,  1213.  b. 
OUat,  C24i  b, 
OhhofMl.  483,  b. 
O^Aof  dcpdrcJir,  892.  a. 
OwA/xw-ro,  999.  b. 
OuAox'^o*,  999,  b. 
Ovp<ry6s,  4M. « ;  488i  a ;  422*" 
4  I  2 


Ol-parla,  b. 

Oupidxot,  5tf7.  b. 

O'HTtat  SIkti,  461. 

•O^m,  136.  b. 

'o^^oA^f  Biaxomot.  521.  b. 

'O^im^xot.  149. 

'O^t.  IM^  •  ;  145L  b. 

•Oxi<«T|.  b. 

•Oxoror.  298,  b. 

'OxTjM*.  1185. 

•Ox\4Mr/»OT(a.  39L  b  ;  Ml^  b. 
'04^M<«.  835i  b. 

'CHor,  835.  b. 
*0^w6^t,  83tL  b. 
'O^^wAfior.  I'l'l.  I. 

•C>^>«»\i«,  7-22.  «. 
'(hiro^7»«,  836,  I, 

'<H^y%.  836,  ». 
•OfN^f ,  836i  a. 
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noTv^aTiaoTai.  857.  b. 
IXaryKpirruiv,  857.  m. 
na>xi»n<""0».  8*^2,  a. 
naiiy,  846.  b. 
110480700^},  847.  a. 
naiSa^itv»«r,  36,  a. 
T\auiufK*iop,  <>(>5.  a. 
ncuSor^fiot,  848.  a. 
n«uSarptfai,  581.  b. 
nwSoTpof(«,  738.  b. 
n(u8wr«t.  36.  a. 
lUiikr.  846,  b. 
nai«r.  84(L  b. 
XUKauaiui,  713.  b. 
IlaAaur^totf^vm,  713.  b 
noAmiTTi^.  372.  b  ;  751,  b. 
tloAaio-Tpa,  849.  a. 
TXaXtutT'Tpo^vKmjKtt,  582.  b. 
n<iAt».  713,  b. 
rioAryKdrTjAof,  258.  b. 
noAAoxi^.  349^  a ;  892^  b. 
noAAoxtr,  349.  a. 
IfoXTdr.  587.  n. 
Tlofjitomria,  854.  b. 
ni^axo',  857.  b. 
ndu^vAm,  572.  a. 
na*^t,  223,a;  224.  a:  225. a. 
ncu-aia,  861.  t. 
naySoK*^*',  258.  a  ;  619.  b. 
ricu'fAAifi'ia,  861.  b. 
llaln/|yx^p^^,  861.  b. 
Uopulntta,  Btil ,  b. 
Uayowkiii,  13'>.  a. 
UamivXKOi,  1 101.  a. 
Uinos,  892^  a. 

„     frcpot,  BSl.  b. 
,,      wpvTot,  891,  b. 
nofxtCaaif,  344.  a. 
na<»a«o'Aioi',  106,  b  ;  863.  fU 
riafme'oAoi',  10»>.  b  ;  863.  a. 
nofwyrodtSf  f,  566.  a. 
WapayvaB'iiiow,  548.  a. 
napaypwpiii,  93^  a  ;  470,  a  j  869. 
a. 

na^oryif,  464.  b. 
n«vo7eWijf ,  864,  a. 
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Uapiituroi,  663.  b. 
IlofKiSpo^'Scf ,  580,  b. 
napufivita,  625.  b. 
TXapoAtinft.  379.  b. 
no^MjrarafciAAfti',  596.  b. 
riopoinrraCoAif .  a  ;  1^  b  ; 

403.  b;  863,  a. 
no^Nuraratfifft^.  102.  b  ;  863.  b. 
napcurara^ntt  hixri,  102.  b. 
napaX4y*v6ai,  197.  b. 
napoArroj,  8fi5.  a. 
Hu^kiAm.  865,  a  ;  1 155,  a. 
nipaXos,  865.  a. 
napofuoot  UrrvXtfr,  §5,  b. 
riofMuv/at  7f>a^.  865.  a. 
T\afiait6ftMV  ypaipi^,  856.  b. 
Tlapayvftipoi,  737.  a. 
nafiar«ra<riui,  1 122.  b. 
napanjffiaTa,  154,  b. 
napawpw€»ia,  866.  a. 
na^MtffxirCf {ar  7po^,  866,  b, 
nc^NrrvAif,  843,  a. 
napa^ipmra^  790.  b. 

na^ffrfrrijf,  866.  b. 

nafidffij^ior,  699.  a. 
noftciffrrvf .  892.  a. 
na/Kur»iirig».  11  >-2.  a;  1146.  b. 
nap(UTT^*t,  !*7,  a. 
na^>eurT«if ,  9L  b  ;  425,  b. 
Tlap^raat,  iw.  1  la'i,  b. 
nofxiirroinj.  403,  b  ;  867,  b. 
napeuTtirai,  593^  a;  789^  a 
Tlapwpttriai,  773,  b. 

na(pox»Mr«M«.  1H6.  b. 
l\atpd.xp*tfut\ ,  891 .  a. 
riapaxtTTft,  185.  b. 
n«ox*'p^M«,  1 146.  b. 
nofxuH^MTTor,  892.  b. 
na^«8pia,  8()8.  a. 
niptipot,  8t»7.  b. 
l\ap*i<rypn^'^,  8(>8,  a. 
naf)<i(77pa^^f  ypapii,  868.  a. 
napir)«pi{M<n'«,  1 1 46,  b. 
Tlof^lop,  548.  a. 
Tlapi^pot,  378,  b. 
nofvtfcrfMu,  871.  a. 
nap6rvia.  871^  a. 
na^<Voi,  871,  a. 
Uapeint.  150.  b. 
ni<f>o«<M,  1122.  a. 
ne^Mjof ,  280.  a. 
ndpoxot.  737,  a. 
Ila^i^.  707,  b. 
ncurrJt,  871.  a. 
na(rro^6fnor,  871.  b. 
natrTo^dlMt,  &2J,  a. 
niraurm,  6^,  a. 
riax'Ta  ■ypai't.  8f>2,  b. 
rifSialat,  1 155,  a. 
miiXor,  220.  b. 
n»ia»co»TMrTo»,  503,  a. 
n»C#Teupot,  488.  b. 
IlfAatai,  840.  b. 
nfAdrcu,  882,  a. 
n»A<<Tijt,  295.  a. 
n»A((a5<r.  840,  b. 
ritAfirvf,  1614,  a. 
n«ATo<rro/,  135^  b ;  48L  882, 
b. 

n*\T7i,  882.  b. 
ntp4<rrcu,  882,  b. 


n«rr««n|^'f ,  222.  b. 
nirra0\tH.  88; j.  a. 
n^rro^Aor,  883.  a. 
ntrruKOCiafixla,  488.  a. 
ncrraJri>«rioM*^«^uJ>ot.    266.   a : 

115.5.  a. 
UttrraKteiC*v.  1095.  b, 
ITcrrtUuftMr.  582.  a. 
Tltrnnrrvxa,  1IJS2.  «- 
n(rnr«<irrop»r.  785,  a. 
nfrriTvmrr^,  884.  a. 
Tl*m-rfKO<TTi!p,  4H3.  a. 
n*m7«c<WToA<^o».  884.  a. 
ntmtmrr^,  483.  a. 
n«i^p«»t.  "85,  b. 
n«irAoi.  884.  b. 
n*pidutTot,  1 123.  a. 
rif^iorrof,  887,  a. 
Tlf fHOfjLfui,  9l_,  b. 
n«p<«rrpr,  91^  b. 
n«pi'ffATi>ia,  79,  a. 
rifptSoKcuor,  79,  a. 
ntpi'foAot.  996.  b. 
T\tpt6*iwro*,  577.  b. 
Tlfpuiwios,  225.  a. 
nfp/C«»^,  1075.  a. 
n*piK6x\ior,  300.  b. 
Qipi^'^pta,  524.  b. 
Oiplrti^,  TfiL  b. 
n»/M'oofo»,  290,  b;  887.  a. 
n*pfw4rfta,  1145.  b. 
ntpiTt>3>»r.  639,  a. 
n*pivo\tn,  i£L  » ;  4i86.  b. 
rif^TTf^t,  1105.  b. 
ntptrrva-ffttP,  484.  b. 
n<p(^ajn~^a,  1 1,05.  a. 
ntpicKtWls.  889.  a. 
Htp/ffTia,  441 .  b 
ntp4<rrIapxo^>  441 ,  b. 
n^pMrr^Aior,  425^  a  ;  889.  b. 
nfptrttxt(rf*^t,  1 183.  a. 
n«ptTtOT,  225.  a. 
Tl«p6pif,  531.  b. 
n€p«nn"^>fj,  531.  a« 
rif^rti,  531.  b. 
ncpffcvs,  149,  a. 
n«ff<r»i',  670.  b. 
nrroAitrjuif,  515.  a. 
nciikiiu!.  920,  a. 
niwos,  92* I.  a. 
nfrttupav,  748,  a. 
nirfvpor,  74H,  a. 
nrrpo€6Xos.  1138.  b. 
nirUAMr.  788^  b. 
ntf  Atj^,  565,  b. 
nnAo«trii,  889.  b. 
n^ni,  1101.  a, 
TlrfylKri,  330.  a. 
n^Ktor,  565.  b  ;  UOl,  a. 
nifpa,  886i  *• 

nfixvt,  126,  a ;  72L  b  ;  751,  b; 

HHP,  b. 
nffloi.  1202,  a. 
niBoiyla,  412,  a. 
niATj/m,  920,  a. 
niKiow.  920,  a. 
niXor,  920.  a. 
WKarrir.  919,  b. 
n.Kcunr^,  144.  b. 
nfw^,  \fm,  a. 

„    <'«fKAT^ta<rTut<(t,  392,  b. 
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nfo-o-oMTir,  1202. 
nxo/o-toy.  485^  a, 
IlXcun^oj,  922,  a. 
TlXcwoffxtfoi  iurrifxt,  922.  a. 
n\a<rTtKft,  1059.  a. 
nxaro-)^,  38L  b. 
n\aTayuytoy,  381.  b. 
n\4epov.  753,  b ;  928^  a. 
IIA«(o-To£oA./y8a.  1112.  b. 
TlKyievmrot,  2^  a. 
nA^*fxp«i/,  721.  b. 
Tl.\i7^^.  378,  b. 
TlKytftoxi<^,  454.  a. 
nA77fiox<JT>,  454.  a. 
TlKiveiov,  485,  a  ;  668^  a. 
Tl>uvBis,  668,  a. 
nAfytfos,  668.  a  ;  923,  a. 
TlKo7o¥,  785.  «. 
IlAoMMcy/oy.  851.  a. 
nAwKT^pio,  928,  b. 
n»'?>'ot,  344.  b. 
nu{,^,  440,  b. 
nASfi,  783,  b ;  790,  b. 
TloioKdiKKii,  240.  b. 
noifiy,  14i  b. 
rioKiadaj,  14,  b. 
Ilolriais,  \  b. 
nowjrrfj,  1_4,  b. 
TloiKiK-riis,  851.  a. 
no»*Tf,  929.  a. 
TloiTfxivior,  224.  a. 
TloKiixapxos,  123,  a;  483^  a; 

929.  a. 
UoKiiL  KardHOnos,  890.  b. 
no\iT*la,  288,  b. 
noAlnjf,  289,  a. 

Uo\iTo<pvKaK(s,  1094.  a. 

HiJAoT,  615,  a  ;  929,  b. 

UoXifuTos.  1101.  b  ;  1102.  b. 

TloKvwrvxa,  1092,  a. 

no/x»»J,  9illj  a. 

n<{rTo»,  22(5,  a. 

nopjtrro/,  942.  b. 

Tlopytior,  605.  a. 

nipyrt.  604^  b. 

TTopruc^v  T«Xot,  605,  b. 

UopvoSoaKoi,  605.  a. 

Tlopyo€ocK6s,  891.  b. 

Uopyoypaipia,  912,  a. 

nop*'OT(Awy(u,  605.  b. 

n(Jpira^.  298,  b. 

nrfpirrj.  53L  b. 

n6pini^a,  532.  a. 

n(Kr*»a«iir,  223,  a  ;  224,  a ; 
225.  a. 

Tloctiivtria,  945,  b. 

Tlociituiy,  225.  a. 

IIoTUMt^T.  152,  b. 

nrfroi,  1082.  a. 

noCi,  751,  b  ;  893,  a. 

TlpducToptt,  951.  a. 

npa(i(p7i'8a(,  928.  b. 

nf>ar},p  \ieos,  1034.  b  ;  1205.  b. 

nptcSuTijv,  891.  b. 

npi}<rni/Mt,  543,  b. 

np^imt.  151,  a. 

npluy,  1029,  a. 

npodyvtv<Tis,  453.  a. 

npoa7a'7»/oi  ypoufrff,  958.  b, 

np</€uAT,,  426,  a  ;  958i  b. 

nf)«fo^A(i/Ma,  210,  b  ;  806,  a. 


INDEX. 

Tlpo€oi\tvfM  Mrtiop,  211.  a. 

UpiSovKot,  960.  a. 

Tlp(rfin*ia,  737.  a. 

llpo^iKacia,  897.  b. 

np<{5o^oj,  1 105.  a. 

Tlpoiocia,  961 ,  a. 

npoioaiai  ypofp-i],  962,  a. 

riptiS^o/xot,  425.  b. 

npothptvouca  <f>v\4i,  212.  b. 

Tlpofipia,  646.  a. 

np.J«5poi,  210,  b  ;  212j  a. 

Ylpofictpopi,  449.  a, 

T\poii*Tipopa%  StiTT}.  962,  b. 

UpotfxSoKit,  181,  a. 

npoTjpoaia,  or  np<n}po<r((u,  962.  b. 

np6dfeis,  555,  a. 

npo9t<TM(a,  460.  a  ;  964.  a. 

TlpoStfffiias  I'lS^of,  964,  u. 

np6evpa,  424.  b. 

np6dupoy,  627.  a. 

ripotK^i  5»Vij,  1048.  a. 

IVot{.  436,  a. 

JlpoKodapcrii,  453,  a. 

npo*ta\€r(T0a(,  398.  a. 

npoKaraSoK-ff,  1103.  a. 

np6K\ij<Tis,  398,  a  J  403.  a; 
404,  a  ;  732,  a. 

UpoKonloy,  428.  b* 

npoKvay,  152.  b. 

TlpoAoyos,  11 46^  a. 

n^o/iavrtfa,  837,  a. 

npJuai-ni,  839,  a. 
npofiii0fta,  962,  b. 
Tlpofty1i<rrpiat,  736.  b. 

n/Jou»Tj(7Tpi3ti,  736.  b. 
npt^foot,  1 105,  u. 
npo^fvla,  619,  a  ;  620^  a, 
np6l*vot.  620,  a. 
np6irovs,  790,  b. 
npoiri;Ao/o,  963,  a. 
np6fi}>Tj<Tts,  897,  a. 
npoaKardSKrifuif  1 103,  a. 
npo(rK«^(i\(tov,  555.  a ;  673.  b. 
npoa-KT^yioy,  1 1 22,  a. 
np6aK\v<ris,  403.  a  ;  733.  a. 
npo<r«tt'i^(rtr,  16,  a. 
riptitroSov  7f^a)^a<7da(,  211.  a. 
Tlpoards,  425,  b. 
TtpiKTrarfipios,  224.  a« 
n^TiiT7}t,  295.  a. 

„      Tov         964.  a« 
npoartfjMy,  1 133,  a. 
npoTrinatrOai,  1 133.  a. 
n^orZ/iTj/ia,  1 133.  a. 
Tlpo(TT6oy,  425.  a. 
Wp6<Trv\os,  1 105.  b. 
l\p6(rTvira,  457.  a. 
np<i<rTi;iroj,  1 181,  a. 
npogarrttby.  889.  b. 
Up6auTioy,  889.  b. 
n/>oT<A(ia  ydfiuv,  737.  a. 
n^oTOM^.  133,  b. 
np&Tovoi,  7»3.  a ;  790.  b, 
Xlpvrp^ia,  964.  b. 
npoufCKoi,  36,  a. 
npo^-Dfj,  453.  a« 
npo^nrtr,  837.  a. 
llpox*tp<rroyla.,  211. 
nJjJXfMa.  1201.  b. 
Upounoaia,  92^  b. 
npvA<cr,  27a.  b ;  1005.  a. 
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UplKii,  278,  b ;  1005.  a. 
Upvtunt,  787,  a. 
TlpvTatnloy  210.  b. 
npj/Tovtro,  103,  b  ;  970,  b. 
Tlpvravuov,  970.  a. 
TlpvTovus,  210^  b;  970,  b. 
Uput,  408,  b. 
Uptiipa,  786.  a. 
npuTaycDyuTr-fjt,  61 1.  b. 
np<wT(jA€«oi',  433.  a. 
npwroardTjjs,  484.  a. 
riTyKTioj',  1  Of )'2.  n. 
OtiJo*'.  848,  b. 
nwovf'\^io,  976,  a. 
nuavfi^tc^v,  223.  a. 
nuy/Mxla,  974.  b. 
TTiryM,  752.  a  ;  974,  b. 
nuyfJMavyrj.  974,  b. 
nvyoty,  752,  a. 
nv4\ot,  185.  a  ;  555,  b, 
nueat<rrcu.  978.  a, 
nieia,  976,  b. 
rii^tKos  fSfjMt,  977.  a. 
nWioi.  978,  b. 
Tli/e6xfiri<rToi,  480,  b. 
nvKCiio-TvXot,  1 106.  a. 
nuKTOJ,  874.  b. 
UvKrloy,  1002.  a. 
nu\aySp<u,  80,  b, 
nv\cda.  80,  b. 
ni\ri,  943,  a, 
IIwA/y,  943,  a. 
nvMv,  425,  a  ;  943.  b. 
ni5f  974,  b. 
nvlihoy,  978^  b. 
nwfW,  m,  a  ;  216^  a. 
ni^ij,  978,  b. 
n{ios.  216,  a. 
Tlupdypa,  545.  a, 
Ilvpai,  555.  b. 

mpyoy.481,b;  976.  b;  1774.  li. 
Jlvpla,  185,  a. 
Ili/piaT^ptov,  1 85,  a. 
rii/po.ua^Te^a,  417,  a. 
Uu^pixv-  1005.  a. 
nv^fitxiaral,  1005.  a. 
nirya-i',  196.  b. 
n«A^ai,  8M.  0  ;  929,  b. 
llu\TrHipioy,  929.  b. 
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'PaSiloy,  903,  a. 
'PaeSoySnoi,  32,  a. 
'PiSSot.  402,  b ;  1209.  a. 
'PaeSovxot,  32,  n  ;  1125.  a. 
'Pa€So<;>6poi,  1125.  a. 
'PaSMtot.  226,  a. 
•Pa«rn^p,  726,  a. 
'Pa<pls,  13,  b. 
•p^€o,  673,  a. 
'PtjtIkij  (rxiW*^?,  903.  b. 
'PtiTopiKv  ypcuf^,  462,  a ;  90A^  U 
'PTjTpo,  804*  a ;  994^  b. 
]PV«p,  924x  b ;  1086.  a. 
'PtPowvKri,  943,  a. 
•Piir{f ,  539,  a. 
'Ptwiarfip,  539.  a. 
'PoUyri,  IIW).  a. 
'PoZ6ut\t,  1205.  h. 
4  I  ^ 
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'VirrrpoP,  g27.  1. 
'PvKcirq,  996^  a. 
•PvMMa.  IM.  b. 
•Pv^t.  LLL  b  ;  378»  b. 
'Pvrapoypaipla,  912.  a. 
•Pw«T«a.  1081. 
•PwT«<v,  995,  a. 
'P*Viau)f,  225.  a. 


1. 

SeiSovoy,  851.  b 
Saffi^icTj.  1007.  a. 
^yyittimp.  990,  a. 
2a7^i^.  989.  h. 
Hiytor,  710.  a. 
2a««iaj,  1203.  a. 
JdKKot.  329.  b;  996.  b. 
SiUor,  135.  a. 
iaXofiiyta,  865.  a. 
SaXa^rioi,  8fi5.  a. 
l<iAw«7{.  1 170,  b. 
I^SUri,  1007.  g. 
So^uKMrrai.  1007,  h. 
2ay8<U(«r,  UX)7.  b. 
IdyeoAof,  1007.  b. 
lapli.  625,  b. 
idpaKOP,  59,  a« 
2a^>3>;>'.  989.  a. 
ILifiiotL,   or  S^urira,  488. 

689.  a. 
Sdrvpof,  1141.  a. 
2at>pwr4p,  587.  b. 
2»«a<mJf,  225,  a, 
SSfipaiot,  379.  b. 
2*<^a(/)«ipoT,  379,  b. 
^ipiOT,  162.  b. 
ittodxjhta,  1014.  a. 
2f  urr/x>r,  1046,  a. 
2nKol,  142^  a. 

260,  b  ;  1105,  a. 
Zrtpialeu,  1044.  b. 
Uifiara,  666.  a. 
2fintioypdupot,  806.  b. 
aTlM«MM',  638,  a ;  1044.  b. 
Xeiifta,  1071.  a. 
^iiflpoftayrtia,  417.  a. 
lLiMt\ut6s,  8;>2.  a. 
l/ic(vr(f ,  280,  a. 
XiySwy.  851.  b. 
2i<rvpa.  882.  a. 
Xgi/pyg.  882.  a. 
3»Tcim{r,  620. 
Sinrp^'cnof,  487.  a ;  1048.  a. 
SiTorwAoi,  1047.  b. 
Xros.  1047,  a. 
a/Tou  3IifTj,  1048.  a. 
2iTo^vAa«f  tor,  618.  a. 
StTtx^vXaxcr,  1046.  b. 
SiTwKcu,  1047.  b. 
aicaX«/a.  62.  a. 
2xaXU,  1008.  a. 
SwoAmo/,  787,  b. 
Swavdnf,  848,  b. 
Sjcaxjfipa,  682.  a. 
2<<i»7;,        b  ;  786.  n. 
iMoyipiity.  848.  b. 
Sx^irapi'oi',  141.  b. 

Kpfpuurrd,  789,  b. 

.,    (uAu-o.  788^ 


INDEX. 

Xrcvq  vAcrrd,  788.  a. 
2«rcvJ^poT.  623.  b. 
Xa>*^.  1 122.  a. 
XirTprToi>xo(.  lOll.  b. 
Sicirrrpor,  1011.  a. 
Xr/a,  900,  b. 
Xrurypo^,  900.  a. 
:^Ktay^>alpla,  900,  b. 
Zxta5<My,  1213.  a. 
XnoSir^/a,  623,  a. 
7,K,dStor,  1213.  a. 
2<ta5tain},  1213.  a. 
HxtdOripor,  615,  a. 
2«u£i,  944^  a  ;  1128.  b. 
^Kinnovs,  674,  a. 
"iKipwpoptiivy  223.  a. 
2icoAa{,  553.  a. 
:u6ko<^,  370,  b. 
Stoprtoy.  151,  a. 
iKveat,  391,  b. 
Zxup^a  8Unr,  1013.  a. 
5«in^<iXij,  1013.  a. 
SMny/M.  57.  b. 
2MiAn.274.  b;  420.1. 
Smit^,  9Mi  b. 
XrfAot,415,b. 
Xopoi,  555.  b. 
aira^hj,  na,  b  ;  577^  a;  1101.  b. 
iMa&irros,  1 101.  b. 
IwifTfoifov,  634.  a. 
a  ;   'Xwa^9w6\ios  A«iCT»»rif ,  892,  b. 
Jr*!^,  1053,  a. 
2t«<|»cu  /io<rai,  269.  a. 
"iwnpiov,  863,  a, 
Sirf?|Poti',  863,  a. 

TLwiBafx^,  372.  b ;  751^  b;1053.b. 
2iroy7fo,  905,  a. 
2»o»^5aI,  306,  a  ;  100,  a. 
Sroi'So^fNX,  607.  a. 
3ir<Jv8i/Aoi,  971.  a. 
2rajioSp<$^o(,  1055.  b, 
Sraaior,  1055.  a. 
arctfjot,  1055.  a. 
STodjiu)/,  9aL 

'iT<x»n6t.  624,  b ;  706.  a;  7M.  a. 

ara0/*otJx»«.  1087.  b. 

'iri/ntiow,  1146.  a. 

Stot^),  1056.  b. 

Iraupis,  370.  b. 

STo^uAodfxf/ioi.  242.  a. 

2Tf>^.  1029.  b. 

2Tf '^xunjrXdicoi,  1029.  b. 

Srci^Ktyoa'A^iriOi',  1030.  a. 

'XT*<pay<yw\^oi,  102!).  b. 

2T<>a*>at,  148.  b ;  359.  a. 

2r«f><ivM>ia,  1029,  b. 

2r^A(u,  550.  b. 

ar^M*",  1100.  a. 

2Trx«».  280i ». 

2TA*77fi,  185,  a;  329,  a. 

2To<i,  <il4.  XL 

2Torxo»,  280,  a. 

"iriXot,  786.  a. 

Hj&tAioy,  548,  a. 

2Toxtto».  615.  a. 

'Xrpd.rtMt,  225.  a. 

2TpaTTry»»         1074.  a. 

2Tpa'nj7rfr,  5,  b  ;  27,  b  ;  1073.  a. 

1097, a. 
"irpariviKot,  225,  a. 


Srpcn-^r,  481.  a. 
2tp«t<Ji,  1 140.  a. 
2T^»ryiAai,  784.  a  ;  785. 
2Tpo^«vf ,  24 1 .  a. 
2tp«{^{,  241,  a, 
Xrpi^iop,  477,  a. 
2tiJa«i,  32i  a  ;  1071.  a. 
iTvpAxior,  587.  b. 
2Tup*E,  587,  b. 
lMYr*v*ia,  595,  b. 
J,vYyty*7s,  595.  b. 
aoO'P''^*''.  960,  a. 
2iry7pa^,  1086.  b. 
2w7icAirrof  <')c«rAT}«T/a.  439.  b. 
iuyKonurrripui,  76.  b. 
2»««>^)«tKnji,  1079,  b. 
2vK0<(>ayTiat  ypcup^,  1080.  a. 
2vA(«,  lUoij.  a. 
2i;AAo7«rf ,  1080.  b ;  1224.  k 
lvtL€6Xatoy,  1080.  b, 
2i//x£o\ai«i'  TCTfagatarcan  Kcf, 

1080.  b. 
2wM«oA^.  304,  b. 
^CfiioKor.  402,  b  ;  1081.  a. 
2vn€6\»y  anh  S^xcu,  1080.  a. 
HvfiSovKot,  868,  a. 
^vfinaxoi,  1050.  a. 
IviLfiopia,  449.  a  ;  1 160.  a. 
1tHt.it 6a  iop,  1082.  a. 
2i»>*4»»P«*».  485,  b  ;  929.  a.  ' 

'2v^K^'yia,  778.  b. 
Ivyaytayi),  367.  b. 
2wclAAa>/«i.  1080.  b. 
2vr8(icof,  1084.  a. 
luyipotki],  144.  b. 
IvyHpioy,  1084.  b. 
2wf«)>ot,  1084.  b. 
2vrrrYof>tjriir,  lObti,  a. 
2vr^opoT,  124^  o  ;  478,  b  ; 

1084.  a. 
1wdr{iai,  1080.  b. 

1080.  b. 
2>:yftiMtt.  1113,  a, 
2vvoSo(,  357.  b. 
HuyouttcuL,  1087.  a. 
2vm>iir(a,  10H7.  a. 
2uvoMr(a,  357.  b. 
2iWa-yMa.  468.  a. 
Ivrra^us,  1084.  b. 
2«JrTo^»i,  446,  b. 
IvrriKfia,  1 160,  a. 
2vrr<Am,  1 160.  a. 

2wrTp«i{papX««.  115^b. 
2vrttrp(T,  378.  b. 

2^€.  108H.  a. 
2iV.aa.  1088.  b. 
2j^<nii<(M,  357.  a. 
2iNr(riTia,  1088.  bw 
2iWour(f,  488.  n. 
2i{<rTi;Aoj.  1 1 06.  a. 
2<^<o^^t,  373.  b. 
2«>>cu)po,  918.  a. 
2«^;pcu,  269,  a 
lipcuput,  918.  b. 
2<>tt<p«nt.  582,  ». 
24-«uptffnJp«>i',  582,  a  ;  aifi. 
b. 

2<ftay«rrunf.  918.  b. 
2^aip«ffTiK^,  6H2,  a  j  918,  b. 
1/^UrrptL,  918,  f>. 


Google 


l^poftaxta,  582,  a. 

:i(pfyi6yri,      b  ;  329,  a ;  553^b ; 

1056.  a. 
2<ptvSoyT^Tat,  553,  b. 
2<pvyirtrwyuiv,  890.  b ;  892^  a. 
2<i>0"""7jp,  136,  a. 

721.  b. 
^<ppayis,  95.  a. 
l,tpvf>a,  7'26.  a. 
l^uplof,  726i «. 
2x«8«'a4,  783-  a ;  23fL  b. 
Sx'JMo  TfTpcly«»'y»',  602.  a. 
2xoiy(a,  790. 
Sxo'J'o^ttTn*,  553,  a. 
'Sxo^yos,  1011,  b. 
ZwAtJv,  538^  b. 
JArrpa,  1035.  b. 

SCtf^pOKXTTlfpiOl',  240,  b. 


T. 

Tay6s.  1093.  a. 
TmWa.  521,  »  ;  1075.  a. 
TeuWSto*',  1075.  a. 
TeUarra,  706»  a. 
Td^Mtror.  810^  a ;  931.  b. 
Td\apot,  220i  b. 
ToAoffio,  1099.  b. 
'^aXaaiotfpyla.  1099.  b. 
Toft/oj,  1096.  a. 
TeM««('a,  738,  b. 
Tallapxoi,  1098.  .i. 
T(i{«,  486^  b ;  488^  a. 
T«£inj»,  1097,  a. 
Tc£»i»,  1097.  a. 
Ta^6s,  788,  n. 
TdpiToi.  368^  b. 
Tavptvf,  224,  a. 
Tavpof.  150.  a. 
Tdpoi,  556,  a. 
Ta<pp<riroioi,  459.  a. 
Tii-i^j,  1183^  b. 
Taxvypdif^oi,  806^  b. 
T«'«/>.inror,  379^  b. 
Ttixiop,  868.  a. 
T*ixo*oi6s,  1099.  a. 
T«rxo»,  769.  b. 
TfKofjL^y,  196,  0. 
T^Aciov  irtuptK6i',  892,  b. 
TfArrai,  781,  a. 
T«Aor,  488.  a  ;  1103,  r. 
TtXu^dpXVt,  884,  b  ;  1102.  b. 
TtKdyrts,  884,  b ;  1102.  b. 
T/m*»'oj,  1103.  b;  1104,  a. 
TfrpdSpaxfioy,  43fl»  b. 
Ttrpa\oyla,  1 144,  a. 
TfTpaopla,  379.  b. 
TfTpa/>x7?J,  1 119.  b. 
Trrpapxla,  488-  a ;  1119.  b. 
T«Tp<{irTv\ot,  1 105,  b. 
TfTfHifntf,  785."5r^ 
TfT/xifoAov,  438,  b. 
Trrrapdjcoyra,  ol,  1119^  b. 
T<«/x*«.  135,  a. 
T^fwoj.  1134.  b. 
Thytwov,  1008,  a. 
TtjAit,  59,  a. 
Ti<i^  1130.  a. 
Tidpat,  1130,  a. 
Ti6«pwy,  225.  o. 


INDEX. 

TteiT»»m.ll34.  a. 

TfM*?;*a.  266,  a ;  467. a;  469.  b; 

1131.  b. 
T«A»rr«»a,  260i  b. 
TjMTnfs,  260.  b. 
TiA«o<fpaT/a,  827.  fc. 
Tl<t>ri,  56,  b. 
Torxoi,  86B,  a. 
Toix<^pvXo^,  •'j'^3.  a. 
ToKoyAw^i,  525.  a. 
TSkoi  tyytiot,  524.  b. 

„    Irywoi,  52ix  b. 

,,    yavTiKol,  525,  b. 
TditOT,  524,  b. 
ToAwrrj,  5^35.  a. 
TSfiovftoi,  840,  b, 
T<Jw,  673,  b. 
TSyos,  723. 

T<i^apXO*,  39L  b. 

T6^(vfM,  1001.  a. 

Toi«Wp,  To{«uTifr,  151.  a. 

Tojo^yT?.  126.  b. 

T6ioy,  126,  a ;  149,  b  }  151.  a. 

To{<JTai.  39i,  b. 

ToT<«a,  790.  a. 

ToptvTiKh,  218,  b. 

Topu»^,  1169.  b. 

Tpiiyoi,  1141.  a. 

Tpo7(ie3io,  1140.  b. 

Tpdwfia,  749,  b. 

Tpdw,(ai.  473.a  ;  474. b ;  556, b. 

„     Sfvrtpat,  305.  b;  750,  a. 

„     T/wTcu,  305.  b ;  750.  a. 
TpmrtClrai,  130.  a. 
Tpa^tCoK6nos,  305,  b. 
TpaiTffiMTotiJj,  305.  b. 
TpavfiOTOt  iK  wpoyolat  ypw^, 

1148.  a. 
Tpi^i,  78L  b. 
TpaxtM  SiKn,  1013,  a. 
Tpiayfi6s,  883.  b. 
Tpicufa,  564,  b. 
Tp«uf<i««r,  557,  b ;  1154.  a. 
Tpicucds.  223,  a. 
TpicucoaioftfSifiyoi,  266.  a. 
Tpie6\os,  1148. 
TpiSuy,  853,  a. 
Tpificii'toi',  853,  0. 
Tpieuyo<f>6poi,  853,  a. 
Tpiyuvov,  149,  b  ;  1007.  a. 
Tpitrripls,  222.  b. 
TpiTjpapx'a.  1158,  b. 
Tpi^papxot,  1 158.  b. 
Tpi^pftr,  784,  a. 
Tpifipowoiol,  785.  a. 
Tpifunos,  1101.  b ;  1102.  a, 
TpfA4/u»,  1082.  b  ;  1204.  b. 
Tplwovs,  1162.  b. 
Tpiwrvxa,  1092.  a. 
Tpfra,  557,  b. 

TpJTOTWKHTT^I,  611,  b. 

Tpmva,  1000,  a^ 

Tptrrit,  1 154.  a, 

TpixoAoSfj,  275,  a. 

Tpl\liiS,  ri  xapaa-rtvTiiHi,  76,  a. 

TpuiioKoy,  402,  b. 

TpoTOtov,  1 168.  b. 

Too<tnj€laioi,  168.  a. 

Tp6xtf<ot,  1053.  b. 

Tpox<Ji.  378,  tt  ;  532,  b ;  1 168,  b. 

T/)u«Afoi',  367.  a. 
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Tpiyoivos,  1203.  a. 

TpvytifSla,  411.  b. 

TpiryyJui,  41 1.  b. 

Tpvrdyji,  1170.  a. 

Tpwpd\M,  566,  a. 

TuAfwy,  673,  b. 

TiKri.  673.  b. 

TifiSos,  556.  a. 

T^/iireu'Ov,  11 80,  a. 

TuFoj,  532,  b  ,  645,  b  ;  1181.  a. 

TvpayvlSos  ypa^,  962,  a. 

Tupavyls,  1181,  a. 

Twpoyvoj,  1181,0. 

Tipais,  1174.  b. 


r, 

•T(Bf »  150,  a. 

•TourWio,  621,  b. 

'rattlyBiot.  224j  a. 

"ToAor,  1209.  b. 

'r€p«^s  ypa<pii,  73,  a;  124.  a; 

622,  a. 
'VSaros  x^"'  151.  b. 
"TSpaTftryfa,  108.  a. 
TSpayinji,  765,  b. 
'TJpowiij,  453,  a. 
'TSpauATit,  622,  b. 
"TSpavKuthy  6pydyw,  622,  b. 
'TSpavXts,  622.  b. 
•TSpTj,  14H.  a;  153.  b. 
'rtpla,  1048,  b. 
•T8pja4^p(a,  623.  a. 
'r9p6nf\i,  1205.  b. 
'rSpon^iXoy,  1205,  b. 
•r«poj,  153,  b. 
'TSpoxios,  151.  b. 
•T3a.p,  151j  b. 
•TA»j«po(,  623,  a. 
TKurrfip.  1203.  a. 
Taacii,  572;  1153.  b. 
'TAwpoi',  623,  a. 
•Twir.  118,  a. 
•Tiraiflpov,  1105.  a. 
'Traidpcs,  1 105,  a. 
•TTounrMTro/,  485.  b  ;  488.  a. 
"rwoTos.  352,  a. 
'Trdpeu,  783.  b;  790.  o. 
'TrfpStpfTouos,  225.  a. 
'Twf pSip^rot,  226,  a. 
'TK«p^M*po»,  456,  b ;  460.  a. 
'rirtpoy,  768,  b. 
Twtp^y.  423,  b ;  425,  b. 
'rwfievyot.  122,  a ;  478,  b. 
'rr^yy.  196,  b;  780,  b. 
'Twriptala,  623,  b. 
'TmjpfTvs ,  623.  b. 
"fir(JffA7ijuo,  790,  b. 
•Tiro«oA««f ,  1 122,  a. 
'TnoSoXrit  ypaifrf),  623.  b. 
'*r-w6yatQy,  566,  b. 
•Tirrf7«»o»',  556.  b. 
"titoypc^martis,  577.  b. 
Tiroypai^i'y,  903,  a. 
"Tw6Snna,  220.  b  ;  1007.  b. 
•TiroCf^MaTo.  789,  b. 
'XwoOiiKii,  525,  b. 
•Tiro»t(Uirtoi',  280.  a. 
"tTroKOffuryroi,  624.  a. 
'TroitpiT^f,  611.  a. 
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•TruA^**©*,  113a.  b. 
"rmutfwts,  291.  «;  613.  a. 
'rw6lto^u>t,  374j  a ;  467,  a. 
Tjiow6i*oi',  1129.  a. 
'Twipxfuta,  624±  »• 
*Two<rKrifiov,  1 122,  b. 
'TiroxaA<y8i'a.  548,  a. 

"^^xn.  9^  b. 

'TVrMKf^rfj.  858,  a. 
'rrotfioala,  »2.  b ;  399.  a  ;  403. 
•T(nr\T)(.  285,  a ;  1055.  b. 
•Tffff.}!,  5M^  b. 
'T(rT*pdroT^i,  657,  a. 
T'pdyTat.  1099.  a. 


4ai8pvi<T(M,  1111.  b. 

♦aivivSa,  1>1  H,  b. 
^dXaryyti,  8!<4,  a. 

♦oATyTtt^x'".  a. 
*iiXayi.  4HU  b  ;  488^  a. 
♦iKopiJK,  894.  a. 
4><L\os,  566.  a. 
♦a»'Ji.  5-2 4.  a;  669.  ft. 
4>a^«Tpa.  H*J4,  b. 
^ofifuuttlas  ypapli,  895.  a. 
^apuoKtirrplai,  895,  a. 
^a^/«4suci$(  L.  <j95,  a. 
^upiuufoi,  Li  20.  a. 
*a(>fju&xwv  ypfupii,  895.  a. 

♦<i,K)j.  ^  a. 

♦(f/T7ai'<»  o77.  a. 
♦u/r^Aoi,  895,  b. 
*dunt,  895^  b. 
♦♦iJ^Tjjj,  1090.  a. 
4'«i5<Tia.  I0H9,  b. 
♦•»^,  330.  a. 

43H,  a. 
^^6ly69wpo^',  U)4.  a. 

„     Twr  /Acv«^^,  898,  b. 
♦kIAij.  87L  b. 

♦»/i«Jj,  548,  b. 
*KuUnot.  223.  a. 
«o«f  (a.  238^  a. 
^iviiai,  147.  b. 
♦dj-of,  896,  b. 
^»'ov         897,  a. 
♦opogxipoi,  ()72.  a. 
^^opftoy,  (j?  1,  b. 
♦rfl.MOf.  720.  b. 
*ppio6%,  1047,  b, 
♦po<(t,  104,  b  ,  ^  b. 
^opnjy^,  785,  a, 
♦opTKcd,  7H5.  a. 

*>parpla,  290^  a ;  fi72,  a  ;  1154^  b. 
^paTptKh¥  ypanfunrtiuy,  16^  a. 
i'vyfi,  513,  a. 
^vKoSf  551,  a. 
^vAoxcioK,  250.  a. 
♦I'Aoitff ,  868,  a. 

♦  fAtUCTTfpiOt',  91 .  b. 

>JAapxM|  487,  a  ;  899,  a. 


INDEX. 

♦wAif,  486.  b ;  1152.  b. 
♦vAo^curiAcTt,  478.  a  ;  899.  a. 
♦DAoy,  1152.  b. 
♦lifToi,  543.  b. 
^itxTuf,  851 .  b, 
^i^ayttyia,  454.  a. 


X 

I. 

Xakvis.  648^  a  ;  790^  b. 
XoAmui.  270.  a. 
XiAJCfiov,  366.  b. 
XoAicto^ia,  270.  b. 
Xa\Kurfi6t,  1084.  a. 
Xa.\j((ir,  25,  a. 
XoAitovf,  370,  b. 
Xmifvyrj,  675.  a. 
Xapifwioy,  675,  a. 
XctpojMf,  1183.  n. 
XofcSmoi  tcAi^uurff,  1123,  a. 
Xf<i^a.  Xtt/uiy,  163.  b. 
XtiptKnayfiap,  729.  b. 
XcipiSwT^s  x'Tw**,  1173.  b. 
Xtip^peupor,  271.  b;  1087.  a. 
X*<p<^M«'"'p«»'»  305.  b  ;  729.  b. 
XfiffOviirTpoy,  729.  b. 
XtifiOTortuf,  221,  a. 
XtiporovjfTot,  271.  a. 
XcipoTo^'ia,  271,  a. 
Xc^MM^,  153±  b. 
Xt\tS6via,  271^  a. 
XtKiioviffTsU,  27 1.  b. 
XrfXur,  148^b;  720.  b. 
Xt\iiyri.  720j  b ;  1118.  b. 
XipSoira,  5L 
X4imtor,  729,  b. 
X  W.  3^  b ;  729,  b. 
XijAoI.  151,  a. 

xtjMi  2Trrb. 

XTj»'(<rjtoj,  786,  b. 
Xtjpa'ffToi,  596,  a. 
XWfia,  282i  a. 
XiAa<>x^«.  488.  a. 
XiT«6v,  1171.  b. 

„     ii/jLtpi^dax'^os,  1 173,  a. 
„     iT»po/i<i<TxoAoi,  1  173,  B. 
„     ipao<rrc£5«oi.  1 173,  b. 
„     gTftAt8a>T(^t.  1173.  b. 
„    «rxwT4ir,  ll72,a. 

„    x*V><^^'>  11 ''S^  b. 
XtT^m,  225.  a. 
XirciKio)'.  1171.  b ;  1173.  a. 
XtrirtffKot,  1171.  b  ;  1173.  a. 
XAcum.  665,  b ;  673,  a  i  674,  a. 
XAoii'io*',  85L  *. 
XAcMi^,  275,  a. 
XXafii>Sioy,  275,  a. 
XKayiSioy,  85 1 .  a. 
XAoWf .  &6L  B< 
XXa^lvKtav,  851,  a. 
XAiWi',  136,  8. 
XAikia,  276,  b. 
XAoii.  55L  b. 
Xoai,  557,  b. 
Xoarv(,  769,  b. 


Xmt ,  412.  a. 
XecM,  280,  b. 

Xotyuris,  378,  b. 
Xi^ii,  276,  b, 
Xoytoat.971.  a. 
XopWToi,  276,  b. 
Xopif>'€ib»',  277,  a. 
Xopvyia,  '276,  b. 
Xop777-<Ji,  276.  b, 
XopoStiduTKoXos,  276.  b. 
Xapis.m^n  ;  584.  a. 

K&tAxKttf,  279.  a. 
X«vt.280,  b. 
7Cp4ovi  81107,  280,  b. 
Xp^fUiTa,  808,  b. 
Xpijcftol,  416,  a. 
X^Tjff^tJAcry.u,  416.  b. 
Xpij<TTi^M>»',  836.  b. 
XiWoAirvta.  280.  b. 
Xpu<T<Ji,  180,  b, 
Xpwravs,  1056,  b. 
Xptxr^nrrot.  366,  a ;  10^  >>. 
Xpfa-Ctif,  900.  b. 
Xvrpa,  827,  a ;  lOOOi  *»• 
XuT/Hu,  35,  a. 
Xirrp/f,  82L  a. 
Xirrpoj,  412,  a. 
Xirpos,  82L  a. 
Xmta,  31 .  a  ^2J^i.a. 
X«pls  (McoM^ts,  705,  a. 


Vaxwr,  136,  a  ;  548,  a. 

YoA/s,  646,  a. 

Y^Ai«r.  or  T/AAiay,  U&  *- 

yfTiviryyp^i^t  7f>o^,  SlL 
V<v8o5iirrcpos,  llOo,  b. 

972,  a. 
YniSMCifpD,  892,  b. 
^tviofiaprupiwy        724,  !■ 

YfvSorfpfirrtpoi,  1 105,  b» 
V^itr^a,  2 11.  a  ;  442,b ; 
-Vv^toi,  95,  a  ;  670,  b;  SIL"- 
^KtAoi,  135.  a. 
VikOTiiwiBfs.  1(^7.  b. 
Vv«T^.  972,  b. 
Yuxo»oft*«*or,  842,  b. 


n. 

'AdfiiVi',  152,  a. 
•n«al,  572,  a  ;  1154,  a. 

•nSfw.',  822,  b. 
*a\e»T),  1213.  a 
*XVw4)«7ra.  413,  a. 
'Clpfioy,  618,  n. 

152.  a. 
'npoAtfytoy,  615.  a. 
'ripoffKixoSy  144,  b. 
*Xij,  533,  a. 
*Sloxo<t^pw^,  846,  b. 
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A. 

Abaetns  Tenter,  9^  a. 
Abaculus  2,  a. 
Abacus,  1,  a  :  904,  a. 
Abalienatio,  728,  a. 
AbamiU,  310,  a. 
Abavia,  310,  a. 
Abavunculus,  310.  a, 
Al)avus,  310,  a. 
Ablegmina,  1000,  a. 
Abmatertera,  310.  a. 
Abncpon,  310,  a. 
Abneptis,  910.  a. 
Abnormis,  HOG,  a, 
A  bo  11a,  2j  a. 
Abortio,  2i  a. 
Abortivus,  2,  a. 
Abortus,  2,  a. 
Abpatniu.s  810.  a. 
Abrogare  Jegem,  C82.  b. 
Alwcnlia,  988.  a, 
Abaolutio,  647,  b. 
Abstinendi  beneOcium,  598.  b. 
Abusiis,   677.   a;    1221,  b; 

1222.  a. 
Accensi,  2^  b  ;  495^  b;  502,  b. 
Accensiis,  535.  b. 
AcocpUlatio,  2t  b. 
Acceptutn,  or  Acccpto,  facere, 

or  ferre,  S,  a. 
Acceptutn  habere,  a. 
Accessio,  3i  a. 
Acclainatio,  3,  b. 
Accubita,  3,  b. 
Accubitalia,  3,  b. 
Accubitoria  veslis,  1087,  b. 
Aeeusatio,  368,  b. 
Aecusator,  13i  a ;  649,  b, 
Acerra,  S,  b. 
Acetabulum,  07  9,  a. 
Acetum,  11?04,  b. 
Achaicuin  fa>dus,  4^  a. 
Acif«,  587,  b. 
Acilia  lex,  986.  b. 
Acilia  Calpurnia  lex,  TT^  b. 
Acinacc-s,  6,  a. 
Aciscularius,  141.  b. 
Acisculus,  141,  b. 
Aclis,  582i  a. 

Acna,  Aenua,  6,  h ;  46^  b. 
Acqulsiiioncs  civiles,  422,  a. 

t,         naturales,  422,  b. 
Acroama,  6,  b. 
Acro}>olis,  G,  b ;  1175,  a. 
Acroterium,  6|  b. 
Acta,  It  a. 

„    diuma,  7^  a. 

„    forensia,  7i  a. 

„   jurare  in,  Tj  b. 

„   militaria,  b. 

„    patnim,  7,  b. 
senatus,  7^  b. 


Actarius,  7,  b ;  8,  b. 
Actio,  9i  a ;  642.  a. 

H    albi  comipti,  74^  b. 

„    aquae  pluviae  arceadac, 

115.  b. 
arbitrarin,  10,  a. 
n    arborum  furtim  cacsanim, 

564.  b. 
ft    auctoritatis,  173.  b. 
M    ex  buna  fide,  lO^  a. 
„    bonae  fidei«  10,  a. 
„    boDorum    vi  raptorum, 

564.  a. 
M    certi  incerti,  268,  b. 
„    civilis,  10^  a. 
„    commodati,  341,  a. 
„   comrauni  dividundo,  341. 

a. 

H   oonfcssoria,  350.  a;  1032: 
b. 

„   damni  ii\juna  dati,  383. 
b. 

„    dejecti  eflusire,  388,  a. 

f,  depcosi,  640,  a. 
„  depuxiti,  394,  b. 
„    directa,  IO2  a. 

de  dolo  malo,  373,  a. 
„    de  cflusis,  1  'JOO.  a. 
„   emti  et  venditi,  459,  a. 
„    exercitoria,  480.  h. 
„    ad  exhibcndum,  5ilj  b. 
„    extraordinaria,  10,  a. 
„    in  fuctum,  10,  b. 
„    familiac  crclscundac.  520. 
a. 

„    iictitia,  10,  a. 
„    fiduciarla,  536.  b. 
„    finium  regundorum,  537, 
b. 

t,    furti,  563,  b. 

„    furti  advcrsus  nautas  et 

caupones,  564.  b. 
„    honoraria,  10,  a ;  258,  a. 

„    liypothecaria,  917,  b. 
„    inanis,  10,^  a. 
„    injuriarum.  699,  a;  1200. 
a. 

„    institoria,  639.  a. 

„    institutoria,  64  Ij  b. 

„    inutilis,  10,  a. 

„   judicati,  651.  b. 

„   in  judicio,  10,  a. 

„   in  jure,  10,  a. 

„    in  jus  10,  b. 

„    quod  juasu,  663,  b. 

„    Icgis,  or  kgitima,  9,  a. 

„    legis  Aquiliae,  383.  b. 

„    locati  et  conducti,  710,  a. 

„    mandati,  728,  b. 

„    mixta,  9,  b  ;  10.  a. 

„    mutui,  780.  b. 

„    ncgativa,  350,  a. 

„    n^atoria.350.a;  1033,  a. 


Actio  negotiorum  gcstorum, 
794.  a. 

noxalis,  10,  b. 

„    ordinaria,  10,  a. 

„    de  pauperie,  880,  b. 

„    dc  pcculto,  1037,  b. 

„    pcrpetua,  10,  b 

„    penecutoria,  1^2,  a. 

„    in  personam,  9,  a. 

„    pignoraticia,  917,  b. 

„    poenatis,  10.  a. 

„    popularts,  1 200,  b. 

„    praejudicialis,  954,  a. 

„    praetoria,  10,  a. 

„    privata,  10,  b. 

„    prosecutoriu,  10,  a. 

n    Publiciana  in  rem,  974,  a. 

„    quanti  minoris,  982,  a. 

„    ratiotiibus  dulrabcndia, 
1178.  b. 

„    de  recqjto,  984,  b. 

„    redliibitoria,  985,  a. 

„    rei  uxoriae,   or  dotis, 
438.  a. 

„    in  rem,  9,  a. 

„   de  in  rem  rerso,  10.18,  a. 

„    rescisMJria,  641 ,  b. 

„    restitutorla,  641,  b. 

„    Rutiliana,  99 G,  a. 

M    sepulchri  violati,  562.  a ; 
1  200.  a. 

„    Senriana,  918.  a. 

„    pro  %oe\o,  1049,  h. 

„    atricti  juris,  lOi  a. 

„   temporalis,  LO^  b. 

„    de  tigno  juncto,  564,  b. 

„    tributoria,  1037,  b. 

„    tutelae,  1178,  b. 

„    utilis,  10,  a. 
Actionem  dare,  IL,  a. 

„       edere,  11,  a. 
Actor,  13,  a  ;  48,  a. 

„    publicus,  I3i  a. 
Actuariae  (laves,  785.  a. 
Actuarii,       b  ;  8,  b ;  1 3.  b ; 
807.  a 
eenturiales,  SO,  b. 
Actus,  13,  b;  753.  a 

„    minimus,  13^  b. 

„     quadratus,  13,  b ;  46,  b ; 
753.  b. 

„     servitus,  1032.  a. 

„     simplex,  13,  b. 
Acus,  I3i  b ;  57^  a. 
Adamas,  759.  b. 
Adcresccndi  jure,  600,  b. 
Addico,  172.  a ;  655,  b, 
Addicti.  796,  a;  797,  h^ 
Addictio,  655,  b, 
Ademptio,  677,  a. 

„       equi,  264,  b. 
Adfines,  28,  a. 
AdSnitas,  28^  a. 
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Atlprnnti.  .^00.  «. 

Aii^iiatia,  :UX),  a. 

AdUto  her«diutia,  601,  b. 

Adjudicatio,  I2i  b, 

Adiecti.  lli  a. 

Adiector,  Li*  b. 

AdtniMionalcs  14,  h. 

Adminiotils  primae,  secuiulae, 

Ac,  uniei,  14^  b. 
A(1rni<ssioTiuni  proximuit  I4j  h. 
A»liK^!Os  :t  a. 
Adneptis,  :\  1 1>.  a. 
Adobniort-.  a. 
Adolc!*conle«,  636.  a. 
Aduratio,  16,  a. 
Adroptio,  1^  b. 
Adscript!  glebac,  l(HO.  a. 
Adscriptorea,  9Sf*.  b. 
AdscripCttii,  2,  b ;  31 1,  b. 
AdwripUvi,  2t  b. 
Adscrtor,  143.  a. 
AH»es<or,  a. 
Atintipulatio,  s  18.  a. 
Ad^tipuUtor,  640.  b  ;  81 a. 
Ad^pr«aria,  I7j  b. 
AJvcr«»arius,  ISj  a. 
Adultcrium  (Greek).  16^  b. 
Adulterium  (  Roman),  LL  >• 
Adiilti,  6M6.  a. 
Adrocatu«,  IT^  b. 

„        fisci,  18j  a. 
Adytum,  1 105.  a. 
A«rbut'm  lei,  9,  a ;  867.  a ; 

6S4.  a, 
Acdes,  554.  a  ;  1104.  b. 

„     aacra,  1 104.  b. 
Aed{rti!»e,  ]  R»  a. 
Acdilo^,  18,  a. 

„      cereaica,  iSi 
Aeditimi,  2£L  *• 
Acditui,  a. 
Aeditumi,  90.  a. 

Acgi*,  ao,  b. 

Aelia  K  x,  684,  a. 

M    Sentta  let,  684.  a  ; 
87ff»  a. 
Aemilia  lex,  684.  h. 

„      Baebia  lex,  688.  h. 
„      la  puli  lex,  1077.  b. 
„      Stauri  lex,  1077,  bw 
Aenatores,  22^  a. 
Aonei  nummi,  26j,  a. 
Aenum,  2^  a. 
Acra,  281,  b. 
Acrarii,  2S±  b. 

„  Pravfccti,  24,  a. 
„  Praetores,  24,  b. 
„      Qunestorcs,  24^  b. 

Tribuni.  26^  b;  1 149.a. 
Acrarium,  23,^  a. 

„       militnrc,  2is  ». 
„       Praetores  ad,  £4^  b. 
„       sonctiu*.  23,  h. 
„       snnctum,  23,  h. 
Acrii  nummi,  M«  a. 
Aes 

Acs  (money),  26,  a. 
„    Aeginetictim,  25,  b. 

„   Rlioiuim,  '2fij  a. 

ctrcumfunineum,  26.  a. 


INDEX. 

Aca  Corinth iactim,  0%  b. 

M   Dvliju^'uiii,  'JSf  b. 

n   cqucfttre,  26,  a. 

M   gmve.  140,  a. 

H   hordcarium,    or  bordia* 
rium,  26,  a ;  471.  h. 

„   mitnuarium,  '26,  b. 

„    militare,  .IG.  a. 

n    rude,  110,  a. 

„   ihemiariini.  1  SG,  b. 

„   uxurium,  '26x  b. 
Ae«tivae  fertae,  530,  a. 
Actoticum  concilium,  27,  b. 

„        fuedus,  27,  a. 
Afliitca,  28.  a. 
Affinrtat.  a. 
Agas».i,  2^  I*. 
Agema,  485.  b. 
Apendi  serTitutr*,  1032,  a. 
Ager,  ^  a  ;  ^^b;  554.  a. 

„    arcifinalb,  '20,  a  ;  38,  b. 

„    arcifinitm,  V9j  a  ;  a. 

„    avi.ignQtu«,  ^2,  b;  3^^  b. 

„    concessus,  ^  b. 

„    decumanus,  43,  a. 

„    divisu^    ft  asiiigratus, 
29,  b. 

.,    effbtt»,  030.  h. 

„    emphyteutic,  x 

„    cmpbyteutioarius,  43^  a  ; 
4.1*».  a. 

,.    limiutus,  29;  b;  30l  a; 
39,  b. 

H    mensura  eomprehciuua, 
22»b. 

n    occtipatoriui, 29, a;  39.  b. 

„    privntu*.  22i  a- 

„    publicus       a  ;  949.  a. 

„    quaestorius,  29,  b ;  39,  b. 

,,    redditu*.  29,  a. 

w    religimus  37,  U. 

„    restibilis,  51^  a  ;  57,  a  ; 
CO,  b  :  61,  a. 

„    Mccr,  ul,  b. 

„    aanctua,  31j  a. 

n    acriptuarius,  1012,  b. 

n    Tt'i tigaiis,  43,  a;  438,  a. 
Agjfft,  3ii  •  ;  937,  a. 
Af^itntor,  'J^7.  a. 
Agnu-u,  a. 

M     pilatum,  498. 
„     qtiadratum,  498.  b. 
Agnati,  309,  U 
Agnatio,  302,  b. 
Agnomen,  f!02,  b. 
Agonnles,  1003.  b. 
Agonalia,  31^  b. 
Agonensis  1003,  h. 
Agouia,  3ii  b. 
Agnoium  Martiale,  31^  b. 
Agoranoroi,  36,  b. 
Agrariiie  Ifgus,  37.  a. 
Agraulta,  44,  a. 
Agricultura,  44,  a. 
Agrimensores,  LL  b. 
Agronomi,  72,  b. 
Ahenatores,  22,  a. 
Ahenum,  22,  a. 
Ala,  73,  b- 

Alac,  428,  a ;  507.  a  ;  50^.  a. 


Alab:i«;tcr.  71^  a, 
Alabastritcs,  74,  a. 
Alabaatrum,  74,  a. 
Alaret,  73,  b. 
Akrii,  73,  b. 
Alaudfi,  74,  a. 
.    „      legio,  74,  a. 
Albarium  upu^  8 TO,  a. 
Albogalcrus,  log,  b. 
.^Ibum.  74,  h  ;  171.  a. 

dccuriouum,  74,  b. 
„     judicutn,  li.  b  ;  649. b. 
«enatoruT»,  74i  b. 
A  lea,  74,  b. 
Alcator,  Tii  b. 
Ale*,  H9,  a  ;  175,  b. 
Allca,  55^  b. 
Alieula,  75^  b. 

AHmentarii  pueri  et  puellae. 

75,  b. 
AUpilu%  75,  b. 
Aliptae,  li  h. 
AUuvio,  76,  a. 
Alurc,  11^  b. 

Alttu«  non  toUendi  aenritua, 

lOlLb. 
Aluta,  222.  a. 
Amanuemt*,  76,  b. 
AmlKirvalia,  78,  b;  138,  b. 
Ambitio,  77,  a. 
Ambitus,  76,  b. 
Ambrosia,  7S,  b. 
Ambubaiae,  78,  b. 
Ambul  it tones,  fil8,  b. 
Amburbialc,  28,  b. 
Amburbium,  78^  k 
Amentum,  588.  a. 
Amicin-,  7S,  b. 
Amictoriuro,  78,  b. 
Amictus,  78,  b. 
Amiculura,  78,  b. 
Amiu,  310.  a. 
Amphictyones  79,  a. 
Aniphimalla,  I097.  b. 
Amphitapae,  1097.  b. 
Amphitheatrum.  82,  l». 
Amphora,    90,  a;    979.  a; 

1203.  b 
AmpHatio,  647.  a. 
Ampulla,  ^  a    192.  b> 
Ampullariua,  a. 
Amuletum.  SIL  b. 
Am  urea,  8-25.  b. 
Amus&is,  or  Amussium,  91^  b. 
Anagnostae.  22i  a, 
Anatot  isnius,  5  J~,  a. 
Ancilla,  637.  a. 
Ancone*,  9Pf).  a. 
Andabatac,  375.  a, 
Andromeda,  or  Andromede, 

142,  b. 
Angaria,  24,  h. 

Angarionini  exbibitio,  or  prae> 

statin,  94,  b. 
Angiporius,  or  Angiporttuxt, 

95.  a. 
Anguifer,  149.  a. 
Anguia,  148,  a ;  149,  b  ;  133.  h, 
Anguitenens,  149.  a. 
Angustus  clavua.  294.  b. 


An'imaJvcrsio  censoria,  263,  b. 
Anio  noTUs,  1 11,  a. 

„    vetuft,  1 10. 
Anoalesmaximi,  523,a;  941. a. 
Annalts  lex,  19i  b. 
Aanona,  QS,  a. 

„     cLvica,  500.  b. 
Annotatio,  351,  b. 
Annuli  aurci  jus,  95^  b. 
Annulorum  jus,  3^  b. 
Annulus,  95^  a  ;  325.  a. 
Annus  magnus,  228.  b  ;  227.  a. 

„      Tcrtens,  226.  a. 
Anqutna,  790.  b. 
AnquisUio,  649.  a. 
Ansa,  533.  a. 
Antae,  97^  a. 
Anteambulone*,  97^  b. 
Antccanui,  or  Autecanem,  152. 

b. 

Antecpssorcs,  Q7i  b. 
Autfcoc'iui,  307.  a. 
Antecunorca,  97^  h. 

AntcRxa,  97i  b. 

AQtemeridianum  tetnpus»  406, 
a. 

Antenna,  789,  b. 
Antcpogment;!,  S8i  b  ;  624,  b. 
Autcpilani,  495.  a. 
Antesignani,  502,  a  ;  1045,  b. 
Antcstari,  11,  a. 
Antia  lex,  1077.  b. 
Antichresis,  9]G,  b. 
Anticum,  62  i,  b. 
Antinous,  149.  b. 
Antiquarii,  70<),  b. 
Antlla,  IDO,  a. 
Antoniae  leges,  G85,  a. 
Apatiiria,  101,  a. 
Apcrta  luivis,  78 '1,  h. 
Apex,  102.  a. 
Apicula,  102.  a. 
ApluKtre,  787.  a. 
Apodectae,  103.  a;  1047.  h, 
Apotlyterium,  189.  a. 
ApoUinares  ludi,  7 1 5.  a. 
Apophoreta,  104.  b. 
Apotheca.  105,  a. 
Apothcoiis,  i  05.  a. 
Apparitio,  106,  a. 
Apparitorcs,  lOr;.  a. 
Appt'llatio  (Greek),  106,  a. 

„        ( lloman ),  IPC,  a. 
Applicatitmis  jus,  295,  a. 
Aprilis,  2112. 

Apuleia  lex,  641.  a ;  685.  a. 
„      ap-nrta  lex.  GS5,  a. 
„      frumentaria  le».  518.  a. 
„      nii^e«tatU  lex,  725.  a. 
Aqun,  151,  b. 

„    Alexandrina,  111,  b. 
„    Algentia,  HI.  b. 

ANietina,  or  Augusta, 
LLLa. 
„    Appia,  109.  b. 
„    eaduca,  115^  a. 
^    Claudia,  1 1 1.  a. 
„    Crabra,  1 1 1,  b. 
a    Julia,  1 10^  b. 
n    Marcia,  110,  a. 
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Aqua  pluvia,  115.  b. 
„    Septimiana,  1 1 1^  b. 

„    Ti'pula,  1 10.  b. 
„    Triyana,  1 1 1.  b. 
ff    Virgo,  no,  b. 
Aquae  ductus,  108.  a. 

„     ductus  servitus.  103S,  a. 
„     efTuaio,  151,  b. 
„     haustusscrvittts  1032,  a. 
„     et  iguis  interdictio,  516, 
b. 

„     pluviac  arcendae  actio, 
115»  b. 
Aquarii,  116.  a. 

Aqnariolt,  1 16^  a. 
Aquarius,  151.  b. 
Aquila,  149,  b  ;  1044.  b. 
Aquilia  lex,  383,  b. 
Aquilifer,  505.  a. 
Ara,  1 16.  a ;  153.  b. 
Aratio,  49t  a. 
Aratruna,  1 17.  b. 
Aratrum  auritum,  49^  b. 
Arbiter,  10,  b. 
Arbiter  bibendi,  1082.  b. 
Arbitraria  actio,  10^  a. 
Arbitria,  558.  b. 
Arbitrium,  lOib;  647,  b. 
Arbusculac,  585.  b ;  92.3.  a. 
Area,  119.  a  ;  559.  b. 
Area,  ex,  119.  a;  131.  a. 
Area  publica,  24^  b ;  119,  a. 
Arcera,  119.  a. 
Archiater,  1 19.  a. 
Archimagirus,  .307.  b. 
Archimimiis,  559,  a  ;  763,  b. 
Archilcctura,  120.  a. 
Arcbium,  1093,  a. 
Archivum,  1093,  a. 
Archon,  121.  b. 
Arcifinius  ager,  29j  a. 
Arcitenens,  151,  a. 
Arctopli)lax,  148.  a. 
Arctos  Lycaonis,  147.  b. 

„     Parrliasin,  147.  b. 
Arcturus,  148.  a  ;  159.  a. 
Arctus  major,  147.  a. 

„     minor,  147.  b. 
Arcus,  124.  b  ;  126.  a ;  151.  a. 

w     triumphalia,  1 25.  b. 

„     Ojnstantini,  126.  a. 

„     Uruhi,  125,  b. 

„     Galiieni,  126.  a. 

„     Septimii  Sevcri,  126.  a. 

„     Titi,  1 25.  b. 
Area,  53^  a;  171.  b  ;  554,  a. 
Arciopapus,  1'26,  b. 
Arena,  8G^&;  HH^b;  286.  a. 
Aretalogi,  129.  b. 
Argei.  1_29,  b. 
Argcntarii,  100^  a. 
Argentum,  132,  a. 
Argo,  153,  a. 
Argyra-spidcs,  133.  b. 
Aries,  133^  b  ;  149,  b. 
Arinca,  56,  b. 
Arma,  Armatura,  1.35.  a. 
Armarium,  136.  a ;  203,  a. 
Armatura  letis,  506.  b. 
Armilla,  13Gi  «• 
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Armilustrium,  137.  a. 
Aromatites,  1204.  b. 

Arquites,  1002,  a. 

Arra,  Arrabo,  or  Arrba,  Ar- 

rhabo,  IST^  a. 
Arrogatio,  15,  b. 
Artaba,  137»  b. 
Artopta,  921.  a. 
Artopttcli,  921,  a. 
Arvaks  Fratres,  138.  a. 
Arundo,  1001,  b. 
Arura,  1  38,  a. 
Aruspices,  586,  U 
Arvum,  61_,  a. 
Arr.  139,  a. 
As,  I;i9.  a ;  706.  a. 
As  Hbralis,  139,  b. 
Asamenta,  1003,  a. 
Ascia,  1  11,  b. 
Asiarcbae,  142.  b. 
Assa,  191,  b. 
Assamenta,  1003.  a. 
Assarius,  141,  a. 
A<5&entatores,  fOl,  b. 
AsAvtes  falcati,  519.  a. 

M     lecticarii,  672.  a. 
Asserfor,  143.  a. 
Absertus,  143,  a. 
Assessor,  143.  a, 
Assidui,  710.  a, 
Absiduitas,  TX,  a. 
Astragalus,  143,  b. 
Astrologr,  14  I,  b. 
Astrologia,  144.  a. 
Astronomi,  144.  b. 
Astronomia,  14  5.  a. 
Asyli  jus,  1G5.  a. 
Asylum,  165.  a. 
Atavia,  310.  a. 
Atavus,  510,  a. 
Atellanae  Fabulae,  847.  a. 
Atemia  Tarpeia  lex,  685,  a. 
Athenacum,  IGG,  b. 
AthleUc,  166,  b. 
Atia  !ex,  685,  a. 
Atilia  lex,  685,  a. 
Atinia  lex,  685,  a. 
Atlantcs,  1 70.  a. 
Atlantides,  150^  b. 
Atnepofi,  310.  a. 
Atncptis  310,  a. 
Atraraentura,  170,  b. 
Atrium.  171.  b;  188.  b;  427.  b. 
Atticurges,  171,  b. 
Auctio,  172,  a. 
Auctor,  172.  b. 
Auctnres  fieri.  172.  b. 
Auctorameiitum.202,a;  574, b. 
Auctorati,  574.  b. 
Auctoritas,  173.  b  ;  1023,  b. 

„        senatus,  1023.  b. 
Auctoritatetn  imponere,  173.  b. 
Auditorium,  174,  a ;  969.  b. 
Aufidia  lex,  78,  a. 
Augur,  174,  a. 

Atiguraculum,  176.  a ;  1 104.  & 
Auguralc,  1 76,  a ;  2S3,  a. 
Auguratorium,  253.  a. 
Augurium,  174.  a;  417.  a. 
Augustales,  179,  b;  180.  a. 
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Anf^mtalta,  !?*>.  b. 
Augustus  180,  b. 
Atu,  310.  a. 
Aviiim,  6^  » ;  C8»  b. 

A*ls  I  40.  «. 
Aulaeure,  1046,  a. 
A  urelU  \tx,  650.  a. 
Aum,  118.  a. 

A  urvus  numnu*.  I8g.  a ;  93J.  a. 

Aurtehalctim,  25,  «;  b. 
Aur.gA,  H9j  «,  a. 
Aurigac  manua,  1 49,  a. 
Aurif;ator,  149.  a. 
Auruin,  1  HQ.  b. 

M     eoronarium.  1 M.  b 
lustrale,  182,  b. 
Aiup«i,  174,  a. 
Au^picium,  174.  a. 
Aothmlietim,  P07,  b. 
.^vilhi-jtva,  1  S'l,  « 
Autonomi.  183.  a. 
ATulwn,  f^.SO.  I>. 
Avunculus,  :ilO.  a. 
Avua,  310.  a. 
Auiilts,  tO.H.  a. 
Ausilisrcs  lotl.  a. 
Auiiliarii,  1(X5I.  a. 
A  X amwta,  lOOfI,  a. 
Avicia.  1  '>7,  b, 
Axia,  378.  a. 


B. 

Babylonit,  1  41,  b. 

».        Dumcri,  144.  b. 
Bacehanalta,  4}X  a. 
Baclna  U'S,  '>S5.  a. 

M     Aemilia  lex,  688.  a. 
DaUini,  183.  b. 
Dalincac,  18^  b. 
Balinrum,  183.  b ;  191.  a. 
B«lt<tn.  nallUta.  1138,  b. 
BalUurii,  1 1:1!),  a. 
Balneae,  183^  b. 
Balnf>ariutn,  1R3.  b. 
fialiuator,    186.  b;  189.  a; 

195.  a. 
Balneum,         b;  190.  b. 
Balti-arius,  1  '.>K,  b. 
Balt^  or  Baltca,   196^  at 

1136.  b. 
Balteua.  1^  b. 
BaptUterium,  182i  b. 
Barethmni,  196.  b. 
Barbu,  1  DC,  h. 
Ilarbad  bene,  1 97^  a. 
Barbatult,  197.  a, 
lianlocuculluK.  'M'2,  b. 
Baacauda,  198.  a. 
Basilica  (building),  a. 

„     (legal  work),  200.  a. 
Bastema,  'JiXl.  b. 
Baxa,  or  H  ixea.  200.  b. 
Kellarin,  307,  b. 
Btftlicrcpa  saltatio,  1006.  b. 
Benvnciariuii,  201.  b. 
Bencficiuin,  201.  b. 

abatinendi,  598,  b. 
Bcnignitaa,  77,  a. 
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Rrmitce«  coma,  ov  erinK  I  Mi  A. 

B«MU,  140,  b. 

Bcstta.  iS3,  h. 
IU-itti<irii,  2<)^.  a. 
Itilta.si'v.  1(X)6.  a. 
lllbliopoU,  704,  b 
IJibliutlu-ca,  'A>-2.  a. 
BidfMs       a,  b;  791.  •. 
BtdcnUl.  ■iCW.  a. 
liiaiaci.  -'0:^.  b. 
Biga,  or  B^;ae.  372,  «• 
BiUix.  1101.  b;  llOJ.  b. 
Hjjialiura,  H49.  a. 
Bipcnnta,  1014.  a. 
Biremia,  781,  a. 
Birrua,  'iiV^  b. 
Biadiium,  1015.  a. 
Btawxtilia  annu«,  23*?.  a. 
IhtMrxtuni,  •2'.\2,  a, 
Biaavxtua,  232.  a. 
Bomhyrinum,  1028.  a, 
Bouibyx,  1 O*.-^,  a. 
Bona,  805.  a. 

„   cadiica,  206.  b. 

M    6dva,  '207.  a. 

H    rapta,  564,  a. 

M    Tacantta.  •J07p  b. 
Bonorum  ci-^sio,  -07.  b. 
„       collatio,  206.  a. 
»      mntio,  et  emtor,  208. 
a. 

n       pi>^M.'!i«lo,  208.  b. 

n       ri  raptorutn,  actus 
564.  a. 
n»y>tiMt,  148.  a 
IJovM  Irarli,  148,  b. 
lJr.icap,  or  liraccae,  213.  a. 
Branchidac.  SS9,  b. 
Bra?iurn.  2S7,  h. 
Brcvurium,  '-' 1 4,  b. 

„     AlaricianuiD,  214.  b. 
Bntttiani,  2>5.  a. 
L^uiriiia,  215.  a. 
Buccinator,  S9j  a ;  215,  a. 
Buccrt.  347,  a. 
liiicculae,  SifiG,  a. 
Bulla,  21i.  b. 
Bura,  or  Buris,  1 17,  b^ 
Bustuarii,  560.  a. 
Buatntn,  559.  b. 
Buxum,  21  ^\  a. 
Bj  &suSf  216.  a. 


c 

Cacabii*,  22^  a. 
Caduccator,  213.  a. 
C  aduceus,  218.  a. 

Caducum.  206,  b. 
Cttdus  2JA  a. 

CaecUta    lex    de  ecmoribua, 
685.  b. 
M      lex  de  vectigalibus, 

685.  b. 
„      I>idia  lex,  68.S,  b. 
Caelatuni,  218,  b. 
r.ifli'l's,  69^  a. 
Cat>iia  lex,  1091.  a. 


Caeltbatua,  692.  a. 
Caerimonia,  906.  b. 
Cacrituin  tabulae,  22.  b 
Cae«ar,  2'JO.  a. 
Cai'tra,  2G9,  b. 
Calami«itr.itu&,  22Qx  a. 
Calaimstnim,  •-'20p  a. 
Calamus  -'JO,  a. 
Calantica.  329,  b. 
Cilathivrus  2  JO.  a. 
Cii];it!ius  220.  a. 
CaUtorea,  831.  a. 
Calcar.  2C0,  b. 
Calccamen,  220,  b. 
Calceamentum.  220,  b. 
Calceus  220.  h. 
Calculator,  222.  a. 
Calculi,  222.  X 
Calda.  232.  a. 

„     laratio,  I90.  b. 
Caldarium,  I90t  b. 
Calendac,  2^1^  b. 

n       Fabariac,  57,  a. 
Calcndarium,  222.  a;  522.  b. 
Calida.  232,  a. 
Calicndrum,  2:13.  b. 
Caliga.  233,  h. 
Calix,  nil  b;  2Mx  b. 
Callis  ^  a. 
Calooca,  234.  b. 
Calpumialfx  dcambltii,  77.  b. 
Calpurnia  k-x  de  repctundis, 

648.  b;  642.  b;  986.  a. 
CaJvatira,  329.  b. 
Caluninia,  23  4,  b. 
Calumniae  judicium,  235.  a. 

„  juquraiiduin,22:La. 
Calx.  286,  a. 
Camara,  235.  a. 
Camera,  235,  a 

Camill.T.  Camilli.  235. b;  743^b. 
Caminus  432.  b. 
Campagus  235.  b. 
CamjK>stre,  235.  b. 
Campidoctorea,  235.  b. 
Canaliculus  235,  b^ 
Caiialis  235,  b. 
Caneelli.  236^  a ;  336.  b. 
Cancer,  150>  b. 
Candela,  SSS± 
Candelabrum,  236.  a. 
Candiil.irii,  921.  a. 
Candidati  principis  981.  b. 
Candidatus  77,  a;  1 137.  a. 
Canepliorus,  237.  b ;  857.  a. 
Canii,  or  Can  is  Sirius  152,  b. 
Cants,  or  Canicula,  152.  b; 

160.  a. 
Cantttrum,  237.  b. 
Canlabrum,  237.  b, 
Canterti,  237.  b. 
Cantharus  237.  b. 
Canthua.  378.  b. 
Canticum,  238.  a ;  346.  a. 
Canuieia  lex,  CAS,  b. 
Capella,  149.  a. 
Caper,  1 51 ,  b. 
Cap  is  179.  a. 
Capisterium,  53,  b. 
Capistruin,  23S,  a. 


Cupite  ecnsi,  239,  a. 
Capitis  deminutio,  230*.  b* 
„    dimioutio,  media,  ■iSil. 
b. 

„    minutio,  239.  b. 
Capitolini,  715,  a. 

„       ludi,  715.  a. 
Capitium,  238.  b. 
Capro,  145.  a. 
Capricorn  us,  151,  b. 
Cflpsa,  ISlLa;  2Mxb. 
Capsarii,  189,  a ;  239,  a. 
Capsula,  238.  b. 
Captio,  940,  a. 
Capiiliim,  ^71,  b. 
Capulus,  1 18,  b ;  239, a ;  559.  a. 
Caput,  239.  a. 

„     extorum,  240,  a. 
Caracalla,  240,  a. 
Career,  2KL  a. 
Carccres,  '285.  a;  336.  b. 
Carcliesiuin,  24  t,  a ;  789,  a. 
Cardo,  241,  a. 
Cnrdo,  29,  b. 
Carenum,  1202,  a. 
Cannen  soculare,  2l7ib. 
Carmcntalia,  241.  b, 
Carnifex,  242,  a. 
Carpentum,  24 '2,  b. 
Carptor,  307.  b. 
Carrago,  243.  a. 
Carruca,  243.  a. 
Carrui,  or  Carrum,  243.  a. 
Caryatls  243.  b. 
Cassia  lex,  685,  b. 

„      „    agraria,  GS5.  b. 

„      „    talMilUria,  685.  b. 

„      „    Terentia  frumeota- 
ria,  685,  b. 
Cassiopeia,  or  Cassicpeta,  149, 

a. 

CassK  SC.'i,  h ;  989.  b. 
Castellarii,  1 15,  b. 
Castellum  aquae.  114.  a. 
Castra,  244^  a;  729,  b. 

„     stativa,  242.  a. 
Castrenae  peculium,  874.  b. 
Ca-itrensls  corona,  360.  b. 
Catagrapha,  902.  b. 
Cataphracti,  256,  a. 
Catapulta,  lljlS^b. 
Calaracta,  2.)6,  b. 
Catasta,  1040,  a. 
Cateia,  2.57.  a;  589.  a. 
Catdla,  2.57.  a. 
Catena,  257,  a. 
Catervarii,  575.  a. 
Cathedra,  257,  b. 
Catillum,  or  Catillus;  257,  b. 
CatiUus  765,  a. 
Catlnum,  or  Catinus,  257,  b. 
Caraedium,  427.  b. 
Cavca,  ait  b;  283,  b;  1122,  a. 
Cavere,  259.  a. 
Cavi  menses,  226,  a;  227,  b. 
Caupo,  257,  b. 
Caupona,  258,  a. 
Causae  probatio,  874,  b. 
Causia,  259,  a. 
Causiau,  ]  201,  a. 
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Cautio,  259.  a. 

„      Muciana,  259,  b. 
Cavum  acdium,  427,  a. 
Celeres,  260,  a. 
Celerum  tribunus,  471.  a. 
Cella,9L  «;  260ia;  1105.  a. 

„    caldaria,  190,  b. 
Ceilarius,  260,  b. 
Celtcs,  420.  a. 
Cenotapbium,  260,  b. 
Censere,  262.  b. 
Censiti/311j  b. 
Ccnsitores,  265.  b. 
Cenaor,  260.  b. 

Censoria  nota,  263,  b ;  635.  b. 
Cvuiiuales,      b;  265.  b. 
Censura.  260,  b. 
Cemus  260,  b;  262.  a;  265.  b. 
Census  (Grtek),  266,  a, 
Ccntaurua,  153,  b. 
Centesima,  267,  a. 

„       rerum  Tcnalium, 
24,  a. 

Centcsimac  usiirae,  526,  b. 
Centesimatio,  387,  b. 
Cento,  48,  b. 
Centumviri,  267,  a. 
Centuria,  30,  a;  46,  b;  501.  a; 

652.  a;  753,  a. 
Centuriata  comitia,  333,  a. 
Centurio,   494.   b ;   497.  a ; 
504.  b. 

„      prim  us.  505,  a. 

„      primipili,  505,  a. 
Centussiis  141.  a. 
Cephets,  149.  b. 
Cepheus,  14.*^.  a. 
Cera,  268.  a;  518.  a;  1092,  a ; 

1116,  a. 
Cerae,  1092.  a. 
Ceratae  tabulae,  1091.  b. 
Cereal ia,  268,  a. 
Cerevisia,  268,  b. 
Cemere  hereditatem,  599.  a. 
Ccroma,  268,  b. 
Certamen,  167,  a. 
Ccrti,  incerti  actio,  268,  b. 
Certicbi,  790,  b. 
Ccrvoli,  25-},  a. 
Cessio  bonorum,  207.  b. 
Cessio  in  jure,  653,  a. 
Cestius  pons,  937,  b. 
Cestrum,  903,  a ;  905.  a. 
Cost  us,  269,  a. 
Cctra,  269,  b. 
Chalcidium,  270.  a. 
Chaldaci,  144^  b. 
CiiariNtia,  270,  b. 
Charta,  703.  b. 
Cheironomia,  271,  a;  583,  a. 
Chelae,  1 51,  a. 
Cheniscus,  786.  b. 
Chiramaxium,  271,  b. 
Chiridota,  1 173.  b. 
Chirographum,  271,  b. 
Chiron,  15^  b. 
Chirurgia,  272,  a. 
ChUmys,  275,  a. 
Chorcgia,  276,  b. 
Choregus,  276,  b. 
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Chorobat^,  277,  a. 
Chorus,  200,  a ;  277,  a. 
Chroiiologia,  280,  b. 
ChryscndeU,  282,  a. 
Cibaria  serTorum,  48,  b. 
Cib.irium  secundarium,  55,  b. 
Cidaris,  1130,  b. 
Cilicia,  63,  b. 
Ciliciuin,  282.  b. 
Cilliba,  742,  b. 

Cincia,  or  Muneralis,  lex,  685. 
b. 

Cinctus,  1 1 73,  b. 

„     Oabinus,  665,  b ;  1136. 
b. 

Cinerarius,  220,  a. 
Cingulum,  1224,  b. 
CiniOo,  220.  a. 
Cippua,  282,  b. 
Circenses  ludi,  286.  b. 
Circinus,  283,  a. 
Circuitor^  115,  b. 
Circulio,  48,  b. 
Circumlitio,  906,  a. 
Circumluvio,  76,  b. 
Circus,  283.  b. 

„     agonensis,  32,  a. 
Cisieum,  288,  a. 
Cista,  288.  a. 
Cistophorus,  288,  b. 
Citbara,  720.  b. 
Civica  corona,  359.  b. 
Civile  jus,  10,  a;  656.  a. 
Civtlis  actio,  1  ^  a. 
Civis,  291,  b. 
Ciritas  (Greek),  288,  b. 

„     ( llotnan),  291.  a. 
Ciandestina  possessio,  643,  b. 
Clarigatio,  530,  a. 
Clarissinji,  628,  a. 
Clasaica  corona,  360.  a. 
Classici,  509,  b. 
Clas&icum,  358.  b. 
Clathri,  432,  a. 
Claudia  lex,  686,  a. 
Clavicula,  253.  a. 
Clavis,  1168,  b. 
Clavola,  821.  b. 
Claustra,  626.  b. 
Clavus  angustus,  293.  b. 

„     annalLs,  293.  b. 

n     latus,  293.  b. 
Gepaydra,  615.  a. 
Clihanarii,  256.  b. 
Cliens,  294i  b. 
Clientela,  295,  a. 
CHma,  753.  b. 
Clipeus,  297.  a. 
Clitellae,  299,  a. 
Cloaca,  299,  a. 
Cloacae  servitus,  1032,  a. 
Cloacariuni,  300,  a. 
Cloacarum  curatores,  300,  a. 
Clodiae  leges,  549.  b;  686,  a. 
Coa  vestis,  300,  b. 
Coactor,  300,  b ;  1184.  b. 
Cochlea,  300.  b. 
Cochlear,  301,  a. 
Cochlis,  301,  a. 
Codex,  131,  « ;  301,  a. 
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Codci  GivgDrianus  tt  Her* 

ConDiiiiOflatariu<i,  341.  a. 

Conrentui,  357.  b ;  965,  b. 
CooTicium,  637,  b. 

mofpAOUH,  901.  b. 

ComniodAtt  actio,  341,  a. 

^      Justtiii3nu<s  301.  h. 

Com  mod  a  turn.  :Ml.a 

ConriTii  ma^ristiT.  ioS2,  b. 

M     XlMotlLoaaaufl*  902.  b. 

Comrouoi  UiTiduodo  action 

M 

nx.  10S2,  b. 

CodiciUi.  90I.  b :  1 1 1  A, 

341,  a 

Cooptari,  30  5.  b. 

Coclis,  or  Caclia.  Ivx,  1091,  a. 

Conioociia,  3-1 1 . 

Cc'phiniis,  a. 

Cucmptio.  141,  n. 

Compvii&atto,  347.  b. 

Corbicula,  358,  a. 

Co«na,  905,  a. 

Comperendinatio^  647.  a 

Corbia,  35  a. 

C'ooiiBciiIiim.  -i^Sj  a. 

Coni[M>M>iu{iii!  dies,  409.  bw 

Corbiuc,  358,  b. 

(*ompt^itar,  72i «. 

Ctirlllll: 

J,  .>.,in,  m- 

CocnaturU.  SOT.  b;  1087.  b. 

Compitaiia  347.  b. 

O'LMirtti,  SOIL  a. 

Coni]iit;iIirii  ludi,  347,  b. 

tf 

(^o^iuilia,  509. 

Con]plu\  iium,  427,  b. 

ft 

_     do  &l«i&.  "Tl"'  b. 

Cognttor,  1 3i  a 

CUimpromissuin,  r>  l  s,  a ;  9^5,  a 

n 

CoKnitoria  cxccptio)  1 1 «  l>> 

CoocaiTii^rnta  «ii<I<it  in,  liK),  b. 

(.'o^nomcn,  702,  a 

CoiiccptiViit%'  Ivridc,  3  b. 

M 

^ A  an ■«« v4 tt  A 

V9     QC  uiJtlrUSy  tK>9k,  ft. 

I'ohvrct,  S'J»,  a  ;  601.  bw 

Concha,  34H,  a 

w 

Cohoni.  499.      Jk^l,  a 

Conciliabulunn,  318,  a. 

It 

in  plAno.  G'i,  a. 

Conciliarit,  143,  b. 

It 

CuhDrtvs  c(|uttatae.  509>  h. 

Concilium.  348.  a. 

|u-(iilatap,  -li  b. 

CoRcio.  :v  l7,  bk 

M 

fltlttl  iTl "in -■    '^1  *  f» 

M      %ii(ilu[i).  Jlo.  a. 

Coocubuia  (Greek),  349,  a 

ft 

tf                   LHIU  «  J»^*«4*aJIVf  vO  4  y 

M      urbanaf,  5 lO.  a. 

B        (Koman\  349.  b. 

*• 

Coitio,  77.  b. 

Conculiin.itu*,  S-IO,  b. 

n 

9f         %4V          UIU7<.i  1  111  lUOv 

Collatiu  boitorutii.  SOR.  a. 

Condi.'iiuuUiOi,  1 2,  b  ^  647.  b. 

Coitctra*.  5IO.  b. 

Condictio,  9,  a  ;  10,  a ;  564.  b. 

963,  b. 

Colli  ^r.itJwiU  (»75,  a 

Cnnditivum.  ."'U.  a. 

M 

u     fit?  r^fw^itftrtf. 

CuUviiijkti.  I'i216.  b. 

Cuuditoriuui,  561,  a. 

no/;  ■ 

Collegium,  .1IO,  b. 

Conditurae,  ]  204,  a. 

n 

„    tic  sactrdotHs,  y97. 

Colobiuin,  1173,  b. 

Condiictla.  710,  a 

b. 

Colonatus,  3.11,  b. 

Cunductur.  265.  a;  710,  a. 

„    de  sicariis  et  vcne- 

Coloni,  3J  Li  b ;  7 10,  a 
„     indigruac,  49,  a. 

Cunduv  260,  h. 

ficia,670.h;  ^7, 

Conf  irrcndo.  741.  a. 

a  ;  1 1 SH,  b. 

Colon'ia,  3)3,  b. 

Cuufvs>jtoria  actio,  350,  a. 

„    de  spoosoribus. 

Colon  ua,  4H.  b. 

Confuaio,  350,  a 

641,  a. 

„       tirHmus,  49,  a. 

Conjriariufn,  350,  b. 

M 

„    sumptoaria,  1077. 

CulorcA.  a. 

(  oii^ius.  1^51.  a. 

b. 

CuloMicot«ra,  323.  a 

Cotxiurati.  1171.  Ix 

«• 

»,  testamentaria. 

Ct^tovxuft,  3'2'i,  a 

Conjiiratio,  lUIj^b. 

517,  b. 

Colum.  322.  b  •  1903.  a 

Cunaubiutn,  740,  a. 

N 

„    tribunieiaf  697,  b. 
„    de     vi  publics. 

Columbarium.  68|  a:  329,  a: 

ConopeuiUf  951.  a. 

561,  a 

Conqiiisitore^  351,  a. 

1309,  a. 

Columcn.  328,  a 

('on%'iu|!uuiei^  30'J.  b. 

n       *•    unciaria,  687.  h. 
Cornelia  Baebia  lex*  77^  b ; 

Columna.  323.  a 

CoQscripti,  1016,  b. 

„      cw^hli*,  a. 

C*on»ccr«tio,  105,  a;  631,  h. 

Gm.  a. 

M      ruvlrata,  >i-7,  b. 

Conaenaus.  ^'.'0,  a. 

B 

Catx-illa  lex.  549.  b. 

Columnarium.  328.  a 

CoDsiliarii,  358,  a. 

M 

et  Caecilia  lex,  688.  a. 

CohiH,  a 

Consilium,  ^59,  a 

ConitctiK's,  22j  a. 

Cimiii     t-'H  h 

Consistoriuii).  'H!*}.  b. 

Cornu, 

a:  358,  b. 

Comi»^  14:^.  b;  330.  a;  969,  a 

Consobrina.  310.  a. 

Comua,  721,  b  ;  704,  a. 

Coiniiifntarii  s^-nattis,  7,  b. 

ConM)hrinus,  310.  a. 

Corona,  148,  b  :  :>2.=>,  a :  359.  a. 

Cuum'4i!»atio,         b;  1082,  a 

Cous|Hnj>H.)r,  640,  h. 

n 

Ariadnes,  148}  b. 

Comitia.  330.  b. 

Const  cllatio,  144,  b. 

»t 

castrensis,  360,  h. 

„     ca1.\ta.  :if>1,  a;  1114,  b; 

Comtitutioiics,  rl51,  n. 

n 

civica,  359.  b. 

C  o  IIS  ual  la,  3  51,  b. 

n 

clasMca,  360,  a. 

„     eenturiata.  S3S,  a. 

(■onsul,  .S5S,  a. 

•» 

oonTtrtalis,  362,  b. 

_      euri  itfi,      I ,  h. 

Consul. ^ros,  f>f  9,  a. 

n 

Etrusca,  3G2,  b. 

—      tribuUi    1  I  r>6,  b. 

Coii^ularis  3(>7,  a. 

♦t 

funcbris,  36'2,  a. 

Commeatua  340,  b. 

Consuhi,  653,  b. 

r» 

grauninea,  359.  a 

Cotnmetidationes  mortuonim, 

Con^iultores,  C'ltl,  b. 

M 

lemrii«.cata,  363.  a. 

a 

Contchtari,  TOt^,  Ix 

longa,  3G'J,  b. 

Cominentarieiiaia,  340,  b. 

Contractus,  817,  b. 

u 

Minoa,  148,  b. 

Commontarti  sacrarum,  941,  a. 

ControTcrsia,  G4S,  a. 

rouralis  360,  b. 

CommL'iitaTiLini.  '140.  Yim 

Conliil>criialfs,  S^jT/a. 

„ 

natalitia,  362,  b. 

Cumroentanus,  340,  U 

Cootubcmiuin,  .S57,  a ;  SQl  ; 

», 

naralis,  360,  a. 

Commcrcium.  b. 

1037,  a 

»» 

nuptiaiis,  36t?,  b. 

Cuimnivsoriii  \vx,  310,  b. 

CoDtus,  357,  b ;  789,  a. 

n 

oiisidionalis,  359,  a. 

Commiuum,  341,  a. 

Conventio  in  manum,  740,  b; 

„ 

oleaj^ina,  361,  h. 

Commixtio,  .150,  a 

742,  a. 

n 

ovalK  361,  a. 

CowmoJaii&,  311,  a 

ConvcnUoaes,  820,  b. 

pactiiifi,  363,  a. 

CurODa  pamptnca,  363,  a. 

„     pleciilis  363.  a. 

„     radiata,  SG:^,  a. 

„      rostr.tta,  360,  a. 

„     sacfrdotaliii.,  a. 

„     sepulchral  is,  362.  a. 

„     spicra,  a. 

„     autilis,  3GS.  a. 

„     tonsa,  863.  a. 

„     tonsil  is,  363.  a. 

„      torta,  363.  a. 
'  „     triumplulis,  361.  a. 

„      vallaris,  360.  h. 
Coronarii,  -ae,  1029.  b. 
Coronis  325.  a  ;  3G3.  a. 
Coronix,  363.  a. 
Corporati,  310.  b  ;  1216,  b. 
Corporatio,  310.  b. 
Corpus,  310.  b. 

„    juris  civilis,  363.  a. 
Corrcctores,  969.  a. 
Correus,  82a  a. 
Cortex,  *• 
Cortina,  364.  a. 
Corvus,  153.  b  ;  364.  b. 
Corycaeum,  1 95^  b ;  580.  a. 
Corypliaeus,  2hO,  a. 
Corytos,  126,  b. 
Cosmetae,  364.  b. 
Cosmetes,  365,  a;   581.  b; 

624.  a. 
Cosmetriae,  264,  b. 
Cosmi,  365.  a. 
Cothurnus,  366,  a. 
Cotyla,  367.  a. 
Covinarii,  S67.  b. 
Corinus,  SG7.  b. 
Crapula,  1204.  a. 
Crater,  Craters,  153,  b ;  3G7.  b. 
Crates,  36S.  b. 
Creditor,  819.  b. 
Creditum,  131.  a. 
Crepi,  718.  h. 
Crepida,  368.  b, 
Crcpidata  tragoedia,  346.  b. 
Crepidines,  1 1 92,  b. 
Creppi,  718.  b. 
Crcta.  286.  a  ;  1214.  b. 
Crctio  hereditatis,  599.  a. 
Crimen,  368.  b. 
Crimina  extraordioaria,  369,  b. 
Crista,  566.  a. 
Crocota,  369.  b. 
Crolalifctria,  370,  a. 
Crotalum,  370,  a. 
Crusta.  282.  a  ;  456^  b. 
Crux,  370.  b. 
Cryptn,  071,  a. 
Cryptoporticus,  371.  a. 
Ctcsibica  machina,  100,  b, 
Cubicularii,  372,  a. 
Cuhiculuu),  ^  a;   372,  a; 

ma. 
Cu!)itoria,  307,  b. 
Cubitus,  372.  a  ;  751.  b, 
Cubus.  372i  b. 
Cueallus,  372.  b. 
Cudo,  or  Cudoo.  372.  b. 
Culcita,  674,  b. 
Culeus,  323a  a. 
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Culina,  428,  b. 
CuUeus,  373.  a. 
Culpa,  373,  a. 
„    lata,  373,  a. 
„    Icnissima,  373,  b. 
„    lev  is,  373.  b. 
Cuher,  118,  b;  STS^  b. 
Cultrarius,  373.  h. 
Cumatium,  381,  a. 
Cunabula,  634,  a, 
Cuneus,  88^  b ;  1122.  a. 
Cuniculus,  374.  a. 
Cupa,  371,  a  ;  L2(1L  ft. 
Cura  bonorum,  376.  a. 
„    bonorum  absent  is,  376.  a. 
„    bonorum  ft  vent  rrs,  376,  a. 
„    heretliuit  is,  aiGi  a. 
„    hereditatis  jacentia»  876. 
a. 

Ctiratela,  375.  a. 
Curator,  318.  b  ;  374.  b. 
Curatores,  376.  b. 

„       alvei    et  riparum, 

smb. 

„       annonae,  376.  b. 

aquaiuin,    1 1 5,  b; 
376.  b. 

„        kalendarii,  376,  b. 

„       ludurum,  376,  b. 

„       operum  publicorum, 
32fL  b. 

„       republicae,  376.  b. 

„       religionum,  376.  b. 

„       viarum,  377,  a. 
Curia,  318,  a ;  377^  b. 
Curiae,  318,  a ;  377.  b. 
Curiak-s,  318,  a. 
Curiata  romitia,  381,  b.  ,. 
Curio,  877,  b. 

„    mnximus,  377.  b. 
Curriculum,  37S,  a. 
Currus,  147.  b  ;  378,  a. 
Cursores,  380.  b. 
Cursus,  287.  a. 
Curules  magistratus,  724.  a. 
Curulis  sella,  1014.  b. 
Cuspis,  587.  a. 
Custodes  custodiao,  250l  b. 
Custos  urbis,  958.  a  ;  993.  a. 
Cyatbus,  380.  b  ;  979.  a. 
Cyclas,  381.  a. 
Cycnus,  149,  a. 
Cyma,  381,  a. 
Cymatium,  881.  a. 
Cyrnlm.  381.  a. 
Cymbalucn,  381.  a. 
Cynosura,  147.  b. 


D. 

Dactyl  iotheca,  382.  a. 
Damni  injuria  actio,  383.  b. 
Damnum,  383,  a. 

„      infectum,  383.  a. 

„      inj  u  ria  datum,  383,  b. 
Dare  actionem,  11,  a. 
Daricus,  384.  b. 
Debitor,  819.  b. 
December,  226^  a  ;  231^ 
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Dcccmpeda,  386,  a;  893,  a. 
Decemviri,  386.  a. 

„       legibus  scribendis, 

386.  a. 

„  litibas  or  stlitibus, 
judicandis,  386.  b. 

„  sacrorum,  or  sacris 
faciendis,  387.  a. 

M       agrif  dividuudis, 

387.  a. 

Dccennalia,  or  Decennia,  387.  a. 
Dccimanus,  g9,  b. 

Dccimatio,  387,  a. 
Dccimatrus,  982.  b. 
Declinatio,  296.  b. 
Dccrctum,  387,  b  ;  1024.  a. 
Dfcuinac,  387.  b. 
Decumani,  29i.  b. 
Deciiriae,  1012,  a  ;  1216.  a. 

„      judicuin,  6 -SO,  b. 
Decuriales,  1216.  b. 
Decuriati,  1211. 
Decuriatio,  TT^  b. 
Decuriones,  318.  a;  471.  a) 

497.  b;  1017.  b. 
Decurrerc,  559.  b. 
Decursoria,  937.  a. 
Dccussis,  1 41,  a. 
Dedicare,  433.  a. 
Dedicatio,  631.  a. 
Dediticii,  388,  a. 
Dcditio,  388.  a. 
Deductores,  TT^  a. 
Dcfcnsorcs,  968,  b. 
Defrutum,  1202.  a. 
D^ecti  effusive  actio,  888,  a. 
Delator,  388,  b. 
Delectus,  499.  a. 
Delia,  889.  a. 
Delictum,  369.  a. 
Delphin,  or  Delphinut,  149.  b. 
Delpbinae,  284.  b. 
Dclphinia,  389^  b, 
Delubrum,  1 104,  b. 
Demarchi,  389.  b. 
Demons,  376,  a, 
Dcmen^um,  1041.  b. 
Dementia,  376,  a. 
Dcinctiia,  390.  a. 
Deminutio  capitis,  239,  b. 
Domiurgi,  390,  b. 
Demonstratio,  12^  b. 
Demus,  290,  a. 
Denarius,  393.  a. 

„      aureus,  182, a;  394. a. 
Denicalus  fcriae,  528.  b. 
Dens,  or  Dentale,  117.  b. 
Dentifricium,  394.  a. 
Depensi  actio,  640.  a. 
Deponena,  394.  a. 
Deportatio,  516.  a. 

„        in  insulam,  516,  a. 
Deportatus,  516.  a. 
Depositarius  3\J4,  a. 
Dcpositi  actio,  394,  b. 
Depositor,  394.  a. 
DepoMtum,  131.  a;  394,  a. 
Derogare  legem,  682.  b. 
Desert  or,  394,  b. 
Desigtutor,  558.  b. 
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Dnultor,  394,  bw 
DetfcUtio  tacrorutn,  56  S,  b. 
Devrrf^ntia,  21*6,  b. 
Dtf^erwrium,  258,  b. 
Dcuni,  I  AO,  b. 
Dextam,  1 40.  b. 
I)i«dcn»,  395.  «. 
I>tMta,         a ;  48ft 
Diat-trtica,  :t95.  b. 
Dialia  fiamcn,  540.  b. 
Uiarium,  104I,  b. 
Diatrcta,  LilO^  b. 
I>ictrf«,  405.  b. 
Dictator,  404.  b. 
Didta  Wx,  1077.  b. 
I>i«in  dicvrc,  649.  a. 
Diw,  4<W,  a. 

„    comitiaI««,  4<».  b. 

M    rotnp«rvndint,  4<>*),  b. 

„    fasti,  4g?i«. 

^    feriali,  528.  a. 

^    fesl  i,  409.  b. 

^    intrrciai,  409.  bi 

M    nrfa^ti.  409.  b. 

^    proeliain,  410.  a. 

„    profetti,  402. 

^    irtncntina,  530.  a. 
>Uti,  409.  b. 
Diffarreatio.  419,  a. 
Difr»-«ta,  858.  a. 
Dif^iulia.  72$,  a. 
Di|(itus  382.  a. 
DiUtoria  rxceptio,  1 1 ,  b. 
Diligi-ntia,  37:i.  a. 
Dimachac,  410.  a. 
Dimaoheri,  575,  a. 
Diincnsum,  lO^I,  b. 
Diminutio  eapitia,  239.  b, 
Dionjsia.  4  Ui;  b. 
Diploma,  414.  b. 
Diptycba,  loo^a. 
DiriTta  actio,  [0,  a. 
Dirihitores,  336.  b  ;  414.  b. 
Diwcsto.  1019.  b. 
Divinrtui.  1  1 7.S.  b. 
Discipula.  1 189.  b. 
Diacut,  415,  a. 
Di«pca<Mtor.  •i?'2.  a. 
Divenoriutn,  238.  b. 
Dividiculum,  1 14^  a. 
DiTtnatto,  HA  b  ;  417.  b. 

„        (law  term),  417.  b. 
DiTUorea,  TTj.  a. 
Divortium,  418,  a. 
Dodront.  140^  b  ;  751.  b. 
DogmaticU  746,  b. 
Dolabclla,  420,  a. 
Dolabra.  420.  a. 
DoUum.  1202.  a. 
Dolo.  420,  b. 

Dc  dulo  malo  actio,  373.  a. 
Dolus  raalua,  373.  a. 
Dtimicilium,  420.  b. 
Dominium,  421.  a. 
Dominiw,  423,  a ;  574.  a. 

M      funcris,  558,  b. 
Domitia  les,  940.  b. 
Domo,  de,  ]  31^  a. 
I>Dmu^        b;  423,  b. 
Duoa,  432,  b. 


INDEX. 

Dooaria,  432,  b. 
Donatio,  4:tl.  a. 
Donatio  mortis  causa,  434.  a. 

„  propter  nuptiaa,435.a. 
DonatioDcs  inter  Tirum  et 

uxorem.  435.  b. 
Donativum,  351.  b. 
Dormitoria,  488,  a. 
Doa  (Greek),  436.  a. 
„   (Roman).  437.  a. 
n   advcntitia,  437.  a. 
„   profectitia,  437.  a. 
M   receptitia,  437.  a. 
DoCis  actio,  438.  a. 
Drachma,  438,  a ;  1213.  b. 
Draco.  liM,  a  ;  IOt4.  b. 
Draconarius,  1044.  b. 
Ducenarii,  439.  a. 
Duccntesima,  1 18ii  b. 
Duella,  1813.  b. 
Duillia  lex,  688.  a. 

Maeoia  Ics,  688,  a. 
Dulciarii,  921.  a. 
Duocimanu*.  29.  b. 
Duodecim  tcripta,  670.  a. 
DupUrii,  439.  b. 
Duplicarii.  429,  b  ;  509^  a. 
Dupiicatio,  12,  a. 
Dupondium,  893,  b. 
Du{>ondiu4,  141.  a. 
Duisis,  141,  a. 
DuuraTiri.  439,  b. 

„     juri  dicundo.  818.  a. 

^     navalcs.  439.  h. 

„     perduellionis,  886.  b. 

„     quinqnennnle*.  439,  b. 

„      lacri.  439.  b. 

^     aacrorum,  439,  b. 

Tiis  extra  urbem  pur« 
gandia,  439.  b. 
Dux,  969,  a. 


E. 

Eclectici.  746,  b. 
Eculeus,  475.  a. 
Ederc  actionem,  11,  a. 
Edictum,  444.  a. 

aediliciuin,  445.  a. 

„       noTum,  444.  b. 

„       perpctuum,  444,  b. 
445.  b. 

„       provinciale,  445.  a. 

„       rcpentinum,  444,  b. 

M       Theodorici,  446  a. 

„       tralatitium.  444,  b. 

„       vet  us,  444.  b. 

M       urbanum,  445«  a. 
Editor.  574,  a. 

KUoothesium,  190,  b ;  580,  b. 
Electrum,  450.  a. 
Eleusinia,  452,  b. 
Kllychnium  713,  a. 
Etnancipatio,  455.  a. 
Emansor.  394.  b. 
Kmbicma,  456,  b. 
Embolia,  6,  b. 
Emeriti,  499.  b. 
Emissarium,  457,  a. 


Emphjt^tisU,  458,  a. 
EmphyU'Uta,  458.  a. 
Emphjteuticarius  ager,  458,  il 
Empirici,  746.  b. 
Emporium.  459.  a. 
Emti  et  venditi  actio,  459^  a. 
Emtio  bonorum,  20*L  a. 

„     et  Tenditio.  459.  ^ 
Encaustica,  903.  b. 
Endromis  460,  a. 
Engonasi,  or  Engonasin,  148.1k 
Ensis,  577.  a. 
EntaMs,  461.  b. 
Ephflieum.  580.  a. 
Ephcbia.  1 95.  b. 
Epiiippium,  464.  a. 
Ephori,  464.  b. 
Epibatae,  466.  b. 
Epidemiurgi,  390.  h. 
Epipedoniei,  30,  b. 
Epirhedium,  994.  h. 
Epistola,  351.  a ;  843.  h. 
Epiuomium,  457.  b. 
Epistjiium,  469.  a. 
Epitaphium,  560.  a. 
Epithalamium,  573.  b  ;  744.  a 
Epulones^  470.  b. 
Epulum  Jovis.  470.  b;  673,  a. 
Equestris  ordo,  845.  a. 
Equiria.  471,  a. 
Equitcs,  471.  a  ;  575,  K 
„      lingularet  imperato> 
ria,  508,  b. 
Equitum  transrcctio,  473,  a. 

„     oenturiaa  lecogDo- 
scerc,  473,  a. 
Equuleus,  475,  a. 
Equus,  H9,  b. 

„     October,  850.  a. 
Ergastulum,  476.  a. 
Ericiua.  476.  a. 
Eridanus,  1  52,  b. 
Erigone,  150.  b. 
Erogatio,  1 1 4,  a. 
Errilia,  59.  a. 
Ervum,  52x  a. 
Eaieda.  476.  a. 
Esu'darii,  476.  b ;  575.  h. 
Esaedum,  476.  a. 
Everriator,  562.  a. 
Erictio,  476,  b. 
Evocati,  508,  a. 
Euripui,  88,  b  ;  286.  a. 
Ex-archiatri,  119,  b. 
Ex-archiatris.  119.  b. 
Exauguratio,  479.  b. 
Excellentissimi.  628,  a. 
Exceptio,  LL  b ;  956,  a. 

„       cognitoria,  1  L  b. 

„       dilatoria,  1 1^  b. 

„       litis  diTiduae,  LL  b. 
peremptoria.  ]  1,  b. 

„       rei  residuac,  1L>  b. 
Excep tores,  807,  a. 
Excubiae,  250. 
Eicubitores,  480.  a. 
Excdra,  I95i a  ;  428,  a  ;  480,  a. 
Excrcitor  naTis,  480.  b. 
Exercitoria  actio,  480^  b. 
Exercitua,  481.  a. 
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Exhibcndum  actio,  ad,  ^l,b. 
Kxodia,  5i  2,  a. 
Exostra,  513,  a. 
Exploratores,  509.  a. 
Essequtae,  558,  b. 
ExslUutn,  513,  a. 

w      libenim,  515.  b. 
Exsul,  515^  b. 
Extcrcrc,  53,  a. 
ExtUpiccs,  587.  a. 
Extispiciiim,  587.  a. 
Extranei  heredes,  589.  b. 
Extraordinarii.  497.  b;  1500,b. 
Exverrac,  562,  a. 
Exverriator,  562,  a. 
Exuviae,  1053.  b. 


F. 

Faba,  57.  a- 
„    trimestria,  57.  a. 

Fahaeta,  57}  b. 
l  abia  lex,  921.  b. 
Fabri,  517,  a. 
Fabula  palliata,  346,  b. 

„     practextata,  346.  b. 

M     togata,  346,  b. 

„     tabernaria,  346,  b. 

„     trabeata,  346.  b. 
Fabulae  Atellanae.  34"^,  a. 
I'actiones  aurtgarura,  287  a. 
1- actus,  826,  b. 
Faccatuin,  1203,  a. 
Falae,  284,  b. 
Falarica,  589.  >• 
Falcidia  lex,  676,  b. 
Falcula,  518.  a. 
Falsarii,  518,  a. 
Falsum,  517.  b. 
Fidx,  518^  a. 

Fainilia.5l9.a;  574.  b;  1041. a. 
Familiae  emptor,  1 1 44,  b. 
H      erciscundae  actio, 

520.  a. 
Famlliaris,  519,  b. 
Fanaosi  libeili,  702,  b ;  725,  b. 
Famulus,  51 9i  a. 
Fatinia  lex,  1077,  b, 
Fanum,  1  lO-l,  a, 
Far  Clusinum,  54,  a. 

„  vcnuculum  rutUiim,54,  a. 

M  veouculum  caodidum,  54, 
a. 

Farrago,  59,  a. 
Farrcum,  741,  a. 
Fartor,  520.  a. 
Fas,  521,  b. 
F«$(^  520.  b. 
Faacia,  521,  a. 
Faicinum,  521.  b. 
Faiciola,  521.  a. 
FMti,521.  b. 

„     aonales,  523.  a. 

M     calendares,  522.  a. 

„    Capitolini,  523.  b. 

„    consularea,  523,  b. 

„     dies,  522.  a. 

M    historic!,  523,  a. 

»,    sacri,  522.  a. 


INDEX. 

Fastlgium,  113,  b  ;  523.  b. 
Fauces,  428,  a. 
Favete  Unguis,  417,  a. 
Fax,  524^  a. 
Februare,  718,  a. 
Februarius,  232;  718,  a. 
Februum,  1 1 8,  a. 
Februus,  718,  a. 
Fecialcs,  530.  b. 
Feminal,  1 179,  a. 
Feminalia,  524.  b. 
Fenestra,  432,  a. 
Fenus,  525.  b. 

M    nauticum,  528,  a. 
Ferae  magna  minorque,  147,  b. 
Feral ia,  562,  b. 
Ferculum,  528.  a. 
Fcrentarii,  502,  b. 
Feretrum,  559,  a;  671,  b. 
Feriae,  528.  a. 

„     acstivae,  530.  a. 

„     oonceptivae,  or  ooncep- 
tae,  528,  b. 

„     denicalcs  528,  b. 
imperativae.  528,  b. 

„     Latinae,  529.  b. 

„     praecidancae,  530.  a. 

„    privatae,  528.  a. 

„    publicae,  558,  b. 
sementivac,  530,  a. 

„     stativae,  528,  b. 

„     stultorum,  545,  b. 
vindemiales,  530,  a. 
Ferre  legem,  682.  b. 
Fefcennina,  530,  a. 
Festi  dies,  409,  b. 
Festuca,  730.  a. 
Fetiales,  530.  b. 
Fibula,  531,  b. 
Fictile,  532,  b. 
Fictio,  534i  b. 

Fideicommissarii  praetores, 

586.  a. 
Fideicommbsarius,  535,  a. 
Pideicomroiaaum,  535,  a. 
Fidejussor,  640,  b. 
Fidepromissor,  640.  b. 
Fides,  148,  b ;  720,  a. 
Fidicula,  148,  b  ;  536,  b. 
Ftdis,  148,  b. 
Fiducia,  536,  b. 
Fiduciaria  actio,  536,  b. 
Fiduciarius,  535,  a. 
Figlinae,  533,  b. 
Figultna  ars,  532,  b. 
Figulua,  532i  b. 
Filamen.  540,  b. 
FiHa,  310.  a. 
Filiafamiliaa,  873,  b. 
Ftlius,  310,  a. 

FiliusfamiUaa,  1^  b;  873.  b; 

874.  a. 
Filum,  540.  b. 
Fimbriae,  537.  a* 
Fines  effati,  930.  b. 
Finis,  29,  b  ;  1032.  a. 
Fini  tores,  71,  b. 
Fi Ilium  reguodorum  actio, 

557.  b. 
Fiscalcs,  575.  b. 
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Fiscalis  praetor,  538.  a. 

Flscus,  537,  b. 
Fistuca,  538.  b. 
Fiatucatio,  IIQ2,  a. 
Fistula,  538,  b  ;  1088,  IL 
Habelli ferae,  539,  b. 
Flabellum,  5.^9,  a. 
Flagellum.  539.  h. 
Flagrio,  540,  a. 
Flagrum,  539.  b. 
Flamen,  540.  a. 

M      Augustalis,  180f  a. 
Curialis,  877.  a. 

„      Dialis,  540,  b. 

„      Martialis,  540.  a. 

n       Quirinalis,  540,  a. 
Flaminia  lex,  690,  a. 
Flaminica,  541.  a. 
Flarameum,  743,  a. 
Flavia  agraria  lex,  690,  a. 
Fiexumines,  472,  a. 
Floralia,  541.  b. 
Flos  (siliginb)^  55,  b. 
Flumen,  1031.  b. 
^uminis  recipicndi,  or  immU> 

tendi  servitua,  1051,  b. 
Focale,  54 2f  a. 
Foculus,  542.  a. 
Focus,  542.  a. 

Foederatae  civitates,  542.  b. 
Foedcrati,  542.  b. 
Focduii,  542,  b  ;  1051,  a. 
Foeni-icca,  59,  b. 
Foenisicia,  60,  a, 
Foenum  Graecum,  59,  a. 

„      cordum,  60,  a. 
Foenus,  525.  b. 

w      nauticum,  528.  a. 
FolUculus,  52,  a ;  543,  a, 
Follia.  543.  a;  1022.  a. 
Fons,  543.  b. 

Forceps  545.  a.  » 

Fores,  427,  b. 

Forfex,  197i  b ;  545,  a. 

Forficub,  545,  a. 

Fori,  283.  b ;  TMi  a. 

Foris,  625.  b. 

Forma,  532,  b ;  545.  h. 

Formacii,  47,  a. 

Formella,  545,  b. 

Formido,  989.  a. 

Formula,  l_lj  a ;  545.  b. 

Formulae  praejudicialea,  1 2,  b. 

Fomacalia,  545,  b. 

Fomacatorcs  192.  b. 

Fornacula,  546.  a. 

Fornax,  546,  a. 

Fornix,  546.  b. 

Foro  cedere,  or  abire,  132,  a. 

„    mergi,  132.  a. 
Foruli,  203,  a  ;  283,  b. 
Forum,  357.  b ;  546,  b. 
Fo«8a,3I,b;  253.  a. 

„    caeca,  46,  b. 
Framea,  589,  a. 
Frater,  310.  a. 
Fratres  arvalcs,  138,  a. 
Fraus.  929.  a. 
Frenum,  548,  a. 
Frigidarium,  189.  a ;  192.  b. 
4  M 


Fritillu*,  54^ U. 
Fruuul«,s  2lL  a. 
Fruetuaria  res,  19S1,  a. 
Fnictnarius,  1221.  a. 
Fructu*,  b. 
FrumcoU,  54i  a. 
Frunicntariat'  U'fjcs  548.  b. 
Frumcutarii,  SAlx 
FniiMnto  wrrando,  de,  £3.  b. 
Fucuv  551,  * ;  I8>4.  b. 
Fug.i  lau,  515.  b, 

„     libvra,  515.  b. 
FiiKalia.  ^5^  b. 
Fugitivarii.  lOflS.  a. 

F'ugiuvuB,  loaa,  a. 

Fulcra,  filL  b. 
Fulcrum,  lift,  b. 
FuUo,  551t  ^ 
FitUonica,  .'rtt?.  b. 
FulUinkuuii  5'f2.  b. 
FuUonium,  553.  a. 
Ftmiaritim,  1 .05,  h. 
Fumi    immitUiuli  acrTituSt 

103'i.  a. 
Fiinalp,  .'53.  a. 
Fumilw  cijuus  379.  b. 
Funambulus,  553,  a. 
F«m«rtu«,  379.  b. 
FuiuU.  553^  b  ;  989i  b. 
Fuodant,  543.  a. 
FumHtore<i,  533,  b. 
Fuuilu*,  '>5  U  a. 
Fune«,  790.  a. 
Funui,  554.  b. 

n     indictivum,  558.  K 

„     plebriuin,  558.  b. 

„     pulirtctim,  55^.  I>. 

H     taciturn,  55?^.  b. 

„     tranilatitium,  558,  b. 
Furca,  562.  b. 
Furctfer,  563.  a. 
Furfurca,  55»  b. 
Furia,  or  Fusia  Caninia  let, 

69a  a;  731.  a. 
FuriotUB,  37*:.  ft;  1113.  b. 
Funius,  1^  b;  546,  a. 
Furor,  976,  a. 
Furti  actio,  563.  b. 
Furtum,  562.  a. 

„      eooceptnm.  563.  K 
„      ro«iiif<-^tii<n.  563.  b. 
„      uco  imniti^tum,  563. 
h. 

obbtum,  563.  b. 
Fuacina,  564.  b. 
Fustium  anitnadTeruo,  565.  a. 
Fustuariutn,  564.  b. 
Fusiis,  565.  a. 


G. 

Gnbinia  let,  109I.  a. 
Gabimis  cinctus,  665,  b;  1 136, 
b. 

G.iesiiin.  b. 
(iaiuss  <)3'.>t  b. 
Galea,  565,  b. 

G:i!iru<*.  -um,  330.  a;  566,  b. 
Oallari%  JC6.  b. 
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Galli,  55£Lb:  575ib. 

Gantia.  25  iK  a. 

GauMpa,  567.  a. 

Gaa<»pt',  5fi7.  a. 

Gausapuut,  5<i7.  a. 

Gemini,  150,  b. 

Gener,  23^  b. 

Gentthliaci,  144,  b, 

Gcniculatus,  148,  b. 

Genitnm,  1  -14.  b. 

Ge»a,  b. 

Gentiles,  567.  b. 

Gentilitas,  rir,9.,  a. 

Gcntilitia  sacra,  568.  Ii, 

Gentilitium  jui,  yW^.  a. 

Germani,  ?,O0,  b. 

Gfirrac.      t,  a. 

Gesta,  7^  a. 

Gesutio,  619.  a. 

Ginsrus,  1130.  b. 

Gladiatores,  574.  a. 

Glad'mtnrium,  574,  b 

Glad  ills  574.  a. 

Glandes  .<.'i4,  a. 

Glcba,  1Q22.  a. 

Glomus,  565.  a. 

Gloo,  28^  b. 

Gluma,  27i  a. 

Gomphi,  1 192.  b. 

Gradua,  88^  a;  577.  a;  751.  b. 

„      cf>pTi«ti«mia,  3iO.  a, 
Graecost.i.sis  57;>.  b. 
Grammatoiphylacium,  1093.  n. 
Granea,  55,  b. 
Griijihlariiitn,  1071.  a. 
Grassatores,  670.  b. 
Gretjorianus  Codex,  301.  b. 
Gri-iiiitim,  'AX),  a;  1  [O^  a. 
Groma,  -  .5 1 .  b. 
Gubemaculun*,  788,  b. 
Gustatio,  807.  a. 
Guttus,  I9*t  b ;  579.  n. 
Gymoasiuro,  579,  a. 


H. 

Haltonac,  585.  a. 

Habitatio,  1031,  a. 

Hacrcs  59i.  a  ;  598.  a. 

Halicastrum,  54^  a. 

HaltcrL-s,  585.  a, 

Harm.imnxa,  585.  b. 

Harniostae,  58fi,  a. 

Harpnginc-tuli,  586,  a. 

Harpaj^o,  58(J.  b. 

Har])a'>tuni,  586.  b. 

Haruga,  5H7,  a. 

Hanispices,  5H6,  h. 

Hariispicina  ars  4 1  7.  a;  587,  a. 

Hariispicium,  417.  a. 

HoKta,  207.  b;  587.  a. 
„     oelibaris,  589,  a. 
„     pura,  589.  a- 
„     venderc  sub,  172,  b. 

Hastarium,  589,  a. 

Ha^uti,  494.  b;  496.  b. 

Helepolis,  390.  a. 

Ilpliaea,  401,  a. 

Ileiiocamious,  432.  b. 


Helix,  590.  h, 

llellattodicae,  590.  b ;  83CX  b. 

HeUcnotaroiae,  590.  b. 

Helote?,  591,  a. 

iicmiua,  2J  I,  a;  367.  a;  b. 
979.  a. 

Hemtnarium,  351.  a. 

Hcmistrigium,  254,  a. 

Hc|»atiton,  25^  b. 

Hcraea.  5T3,  b. 

Hcrculanci,  167.  a. 

Hercules,  148^  b. 

Ifercditas,  598.  a. 

Hcrcdium,  GS'l,  a  ;  753.  x. 

Hercs  (Greek),  594.  a. 
„    (  Roman >,  59S,  a. 

Hermae,  GQ-J.  a. 

Hennaea,  604,  a. 

lleTmanubis,  603,  b. 

licrmarvs,  603,  b. 

Hennathena,  h, 

Hcrtneracles.  60:^.  b. 

IJermugeiiianus  codux,  301. b. 

Hermuli.  602.  a. 

H crones,  >j04,  b. 

ilexnphuri.  894.  a. 

Hexaphoron,  672.  h. 

Hexeres,  785,  b. 

llicronica  lex,  GW.  b;  QoA.  ». 

Hieronicac,  1  67,  a. 

Htlaria,  COS.  a. 

Hippocratici,  74<;.  b. 

Iliijpodromus,  608.  b;  619,  J. 

Ilippoperae.  611.  a. 

Hirpcx,  G45,  b. 

Hister.  612.  a. 

Histrio,  611.  a. 

Hoodi,  1 49,  a. 

lloloserica.  10^8, 

Honoraria  actio,  10,^  a;  258,  a. 

Hunorarii  tudi.  71  G.  a. 

Hooorartum,  18^  a ;  686.  a. 

„         jtis,  m,a;  ±J4,.L 

Hooores,  613.  b. 

Hoplumachi,  575,  b. 

Uwra,  614.  a. 

„     genitalis,  144,  b, 

Hordearium  ac».  2?L  • ;  471.  b . 

Hordtrum,  55^  b. 

M  cantherinum,  56^  *• 
„        Gaiaticum,  or  dis- 

tichum,  55»  «. 
n       bexastichum,  ^  a. 

Horolopum,  615,  il 

Horreani,  618.  a. 

Horreum,  filS^  a. 

Hortensia  lex,  682,  a ;  f,90,  h. 
696.  b ;  928,  a. 

Hortus,  618,  a. 

Ilospes,  G21.  a. 

Hospitalia,  G2a  a. 

Hospiiluro,  619,  a  ;  6 '20.  a. 

Hostia,  999.  b. 

Hostia,  619.  b;  950,  a. 

Hostus,  826,  b. 

Huruarc,  560.  bw 

Hyjkcinthia,  621,  b. 

Hyades  150,  a  ;  L52x  U 

Hydra,  Ilydri>s,  153.  b. 

Uydraula,  622,  b. 


Hydromclum.  1205,  b. 
Hypaethrae,  195.  a. 
llypocaustum,  192.  b. 
Hypogcum,  556,  b. 
Hypothec*,  916.  a. 
Ilypothecaria  actio,  91. 
Hypotracbelium,  325.  i 


1.  J. 

Jaculatorei,  503,  a ;  589.  a. 
Jacuium,  589,  a  ;  989.  b 
Janitor,  427,  b;  627.  b. 
Janua,  427.  b ;  624,  b. 
Januarius,  231.  232. 
latralipta,  628,  a. 
latraliptice,  628.  a. 
latrosophista,  6^8,  a. 
Iconicae  statuae,  1063.  a. 
Idus,  231.  b. 
Jejunum  solum,  45^  b. 
Jentaculum,  306.  a. 
1  licet,  560.  b. 
lllustrcs,  6-'8,  a. 
Ilotae,  591.  a. 
Imagines,  628,  b. 
Imbrices,  1098.  b. 
Immunitas,  628,  b. 
Impendiam,  525.  b. 
Iinperativae  fcriae,  528.  b. 
Impcrator,  630.  a. 
Imperium,  688.  b;  992.  b. 
Impluvium,  427,  b- 
Impubcs,  630.  a  ;  636.  a. 
In  boni«,  205,  b. 
Inauguratio,  631.  b. 

„        regis,  992,  a. 
Inaura,  632.  a. 
Inccndium,  632,  b. 
Incensus  239.  b;  263.  a. 
Inoeramenta  navium,  903,  b. 
Incestum,  -us,  633.  a. 
Incitega,  633,  b. 
Inclinatio,  296.  b. 
Incorporales  res,  421,  b. 
Incubatiu,  433,  b. 
Incttaabuia,  634.  a. 
Incus,  634,  a. 
Index,  704.  b. 
Indtgitamenta,  941.  a. 
Induerc,  TS,  b. 
Indumentum,  1 173,  b. 
Indusiutn,  1 173,  b. 
Indutus,  78,  b ;  1173.  b. 
Infamia,  634,  b. 
Infiina,  636.  a. 
Infantia,  636,  a. 
Inferiae,  562.  b. 
Infula,  637,  a. 
Ingeniculatui,  148,  b. 
Ingeniculus,  148,  b. 
Ingenui,  637. 
Ingenuitas,  637,  a. 
Ingratus,  878.  a. 
Injuria,  637,  b. 

Injuriarum  actio,  629^  a;  1200, 
a. 

Inliciuro,  335.  b. 
Innixus,  148,  b. 


INDEX. 

Inofficiosi  querela,  1 1 18,  a. 
Inofficiosum  testamentum, 

1117.  b. 
Inquilini,  31 1.  b. 
Inquiltnus,  516,  b;  710.  a. 
Insania,  376,  a. 
Insanus  376.  a. 
Inscripta,  945.  a. 
Insigne,  638.  a. 
Instita,  639,  a. 
Institor,  639.  a. 
Institoria  actio,  639.  a. 
Institutiones,  639.  b. 
Institutoria  actio,  641,  b. 
Insula,  430,  a. 

Integrum,  restitutio  in,  987, 
a. 

Intentio,  12^  b. 
Intercapcdo,  131,  a. 
Intercessto,  640.  b;  641.  h. 
Intercisi  dies,  409,  b. 
Interdictio  aquae  et  ignis,  516. 
b. 

Intcrdictum,  642.  a. 

adipiscendao  pos- 
scssionis,  643.  a. 
M        dupHcium.  644.  a. 
n  possc8Sorium,643, 
a. 

ft  de  precario,643,b. 
,»  prohibitorium, 

642.  a. 
ft        quorum  bonorum, 

983.  b. 
„        rccuperandae  pos- 

se«aionis,643.b^ 
n  reatitutorium.642. 

a. 

w  retinendae  posseso 
sionis,  643,  a. 

w  .       Salviaimm,  643. a. 

n  scctoriutn,  643.  a ; 
1013,  b. 

tt  ■implicium,644,a. 

y  uti  possidetis,  643, 
a. 

(£        utrubi,  643.  a. 
Intergerinus,  869,  b. 
Intergcrivus,  869,  b. 
Internundinum,  816,  b. 
Interprei,  22^ a;  131,  b;  644.  b. 
Interregnum,  644.  b. 
Interrex,  644.  b. 
Intenrallum,  248,  a. 
InUTula,  1173,  b. 
Intcstabilis,  645,  b. 
Intestato,  hcreditatis  ab^  598,  a. 
IntesUtus,  598,  a. 
Intestinum  opus,  645.  b. 
Intimum  solidum,  57^  n. 
Indusium,  1 173.  b. 
Inventarium,  601.  b. 
Investis,  631.  a. 
Irpex,  645.  b. 
Iscla^tici  ludi,  167.  b. 
Italia,  318^  a ;  964i  b. 
Iter,  937,  a. 
Itcrare,  49,  b. 
Itineris  servitus,  1038,  a. 
Jubere,  1028.  a. 
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Judex,  10,  b;  646,  b;  968,  a. 
„     ordinarius,     968.  a; 

969.  a. 
„     pedaneus,  651.  a. 
.,     quaestioniK,  648.  b. 
Judicata  actio,  65 1 ,  b. 
Judicet  editi,  648,  b. 

„  edititii,  TL  b ;  648.  b. 
Judicia  duplicia,  520.  a. 

„      extraordinaria,  709,  a. 
„     legitimo,  629,  a. 
n     quae  impcrio,  628.  b. 
Judicium,  646,  b. 

„       album,  649.  b. 
n       ex  lege,  G29.  a. 
n       populi,  648,  a. 

privatum,  648.  a. 
„       publicum,  648,  a. 
„       tutelae,  1178.  b. 
Jugarii,  48,  a. 
Jugerum,  651,  b. 
Jugum,  651.  b;  652.  a;  753.  a. 
Jugumentum,  624,  b. 
Jugus,  G51 .  b. 
Juliae  leges,  690,  b. 
Julia  lex  de  adulteriis,  17,  a. 
„      agraria,  690,  b. 
„       de  ambitu,  77,  b. 
„       dc  annona,  690,  b. 
ft      de  bonis  cedendis, 

690,  b. 

„       caducaria,  G91 .  a. 
„      de  caede  ct  vcncficio, 

691.  a. 

M       de  civitate,  691.  a. 
n      de  foenore,  691.  a 
H      de  fundo  dotali*  6fU, 
a. 

,.      judieiaria,  691,  a. 
,,      de  liberis  legation!- 

bus,  679.  a. 
„      mjgestatis,  691,  a. 

„       municipalis,  691.  a. 
et   I'apia  Poppaea 

691,  h. 
M      poculatus,  881,  b. 
«      et  Flautio,  C92.  b. 
„      de  provinciis,  QS2^  b. 
n      repetundarum,  986. 

b. 

,.      de  residuis,  881.  b. 
f,      dc  sacerdotiis,  693.  a. 
„      dc  sacrilegts.  881.  b; 

1001.  b. 
„       sumptuaria,  693.  a; 

1078.  a. 
„      theatralis,  693.  a. 
„      et  Titia,  693.  a, 
„      de  ^i  publica  et  pri- 

Tata,  1 2()9,  a- 
„      vicesimaria,  1196.  a. 
Julius,  2a2. 

Junea,  or  Junia,  Norbana  lex, 

670, a;  693, a ;  705, b ;  731. a. 
Junia  lex  repetundarum,  986.  a. 
Juniores,  333.  b. 
Junius,  229,  b ;  2!a2. 
Jure,  actio  in,  10,  a ;  655.  b. 

„   adcrcscendi,  600,  b* 

„  agerc,  lli 
4  M  2 


y  Google 
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Jure  cciMo,  in,  653, 

Jurecontulii.  G5%  h. 

Jur;;iun>,  653.  a. 

Juridiet,  633.  b. 

Jum  »uetorc%  1T3,  b;  633,  b ; 

Jurncormilti.  h, 
Juri>>dictiu,  :>57.  b. 
Jiiri»j>criti,  fjH  i,  b, 
Jurtapru<i«nU«.  653.  b. 
Juris  ttudicMt,  143.  b. 
Jus,  06  X  b. 

„   aquae  impctrstac,  115j  a, 

„    Aeliaoum.  C<59.  a. 

M   uinuli  atm-t,  95.  h. 
annulorum,  95j  b. 

f,    npplicatiunis,  ~95,  a. 

M   augurium,   or  augurum, 
179.  a. 

n   eiTile,  10,  a ;  65C>,  a. 

w       a      Flaviaimm,  Ct^),  b. 

B       „      I'apirianum,  or  Pa- 
pUiaoum,  659,  b. 

M  cmtatia,  iM.  U 

„   commtTcii,  291 .  b ;  317.  b. 

„    C'^nnubii,  291,  b. 

„    ctljctjndi,  444,  a. 

„   ctindi,  103 J,  a. 

„   f«itai«,  Q5€,  b. 

^  gcfitilitium,  or  gwtUiUtii, 
a. 

M   ft*^tiuni,  656.  a. 

„  honorarium.  10,  a ;  4iibi 

657.  a. 
M  honoruro,  891.  b. 
r,   Itaiicum,  317,  a. 
„    I-Alii,  b  ;  Of}^  b. 

„   libcruruai,  6i}2,  b. 
M   naturale,  656,  a. 

noil  •^■riptum,  657,  b. 
„    roiuilicium.  65G.  b;  941. 

b. 

n   p< «'ii>«iont»,  946.  a ;  948.  a. 

„   posktUiiiinii,  9-ti>.  b. 

„   praediatortum,  955.  a. 

„    praotoriuin.  44  f.b;  ^57^8. 

..    privatum.  V'Jl,  b;  657.  b. 

B   publics  epulandi,  1 OM.  b. 

„   puMu  iiTn.         b;  657,  b. 

„    Quiritium,  1^  ,  b ;  658  a. 

„   rvlationis,  I081.  a. 

n   responflt-ndi,  G  >  I,  a. 

H  sftcrutn,  G5C,,  b. 

„   Kriplum,  657.  b. 

„   MnntuK,  101 8.  b. 

„   KuiTragtorum,  t^l.  b. 

„  auperficiariutn,  1078,  b. 

„   vociitio,  in,  lOj  b. 
Juqurandum,  659,  b. 

„  calumniae,235.a. 
JiiKtA  funcra,  558,  b. 
Ju»tiniancu<i  codex,  301.  b. 
Juatitium,  663,  b. 
Ju«ii  quod  actio,  663.  b. 
Justutn,  659,  a. 

Jurenalia,  or  juTcnalei  ludi, 
663.  b. 


INDEX. 


I.abaruTn,  1045.  a. 
Labrum,  191.  a  ;  193,  a. 
Labyrinthus  6G4.  a. 
Laeema,  665.  a. 

La«intae,  665,  a. 

Laconicum,  1S4,  h;    190.  b; 

m.b. 

Lacunar.  4  V-\  a. 

Lac  us  1 1  4.  b. 

I^ona,  6<>5.  b. 

Laes.1  majestas,  724.  b. 

Laj^onsf,  li?OS.  b. 

Lanc«-a,  588.  a. 

Lanculm,  667.  a  ;  1 1  70.  b. 

Lanarlut,  919.  b. 

Lanificiuin,  1099,  h.  ♦ 

Lanigfr,  14^  b. 

Lanista,  574,  b. 

Lftntcrna.  669,  a. 

Lanx.  <)(>7,  a. 

Lapicidina<>.  G71,  a. 

I»ipi«  apocularit,  432,  a. 

Laqurar,  4:>2,  a. 

Laqueaton-s  575,  b. 

I>n(]ueus,  6»?'7.  b. 

Larariuni,  667, 

Larcntalia,  6^iS.  a. 

I^ri'iitiniirtn,  668,  a. 

Largttio,  77,  a. 

Larva,  hhq,  b. 

LatA  fuga,  5 1 5.  b. 

Later,  668.  a. 

Latcrciilu-i.  r,6»,  a. 

Lalcrna,  669.  a. 

LattelaTius.  294.  a. 

Latii  Jut.  669.  b. 

Latinae  fi*riae,  5 '29.  h. 

Latini  Juntaiu.  "05.  b. 

Latinita*.  669.  b. 

Latinus  29_L  b. 

Latium,  669.  b. 

Latoroiac,  671.  a. 

Latrinn,  188.  b. 

Latrocinium,  670.  a. 

Latronea,  670.  a. 

Latrunculi,  670,  b. 

Latumiau,  671,  a. 

LAtus  clavus,  293.  b. 

Lavatio  calda,  190.  b;  191,  a. 

Laudatio  funebrls,  559,  a. 

Lau  rental  La,  668.  a. 

Lautia,  677,  b. 

Lautomlae,  671.  a. 

Lautumiae,  671,  a. 

Lcctica,  671,  b. 

Lccttcarii,  671.  b;  672,  a. 

Lecticula,  671.  b;  67:^.  b. 

Lectisterntum,  678,  a. 

Lectoresi,  92i  a. 

Lectus,  673,  a. 

„      funebrts,  671.  b. 
Lfgatarius,  675.  a. 
L^tio  libera,  678,  b. 
Legatiim,  675,  a. 
Legatus,  677,  b;  967.  b. 
L^ea,  682.  a. 

a,     oensoriao,  265,  a. 


Leges  centuriatae,  682.  a. 

„     curiatae.  S3 2.  b ;  6S2.  a 

»  Juliae,  690,  b. 
Legjo.  49a  a ;  597.  b. 
Lcgia  acttonet,  2i  a. 

„    Aquiliae  actio,  393,  b. 
Legitima   bereditaa,  598,  a 

6O0.  a. 
Lepltimae  action—,  9,  a. 
Legitimum  spatium,  103.'^.  h, 
Lcgitimus  modus,  10S3.  b. 
Lcgumina,  57^  a. 
Lembus,  6S0.  a. 
Lemniscus,  6S0,  a. 
Lemuralia.  680.  b. 
Lemuria,  680.  b. 
Lenaea.  4 1 1 .  b. 
Leao,  680.  b. 
Lenocinium,  680,  b. 
IxHJ,  150.  b. 
Leporaria,  69^  b. 
Lepta,  270.  b. 
Lepua.  1 52,  b> 
Leria,  70s,  a. 
Lernaca,  68 1,  a. 
Leisua.  559.  a. 
Leaca,  893,  b- 
Leuga,  822^  b. 
Levir,  2Sj^  b. 

I^,  657.  a;  659.  b;  681.  b. 
„    Actlia,  986,  b. 
„    Aciiia  Calpumia,  77,  b. 
n    Aebutia,  9x  a;  267.  a; 

684.  a. 
u    Adia,  6H4.  a. 
„    Aelia  Sentia,   684,  at 

878.  a. 
(J    Aoniita,  684.  b. 
s         ,t       de  censoribos, 
684.  b. 

a    AemOia  Baebta,  688,  a. 
n    Acmilia  Lepidi,  1077.  tk 
n    Aemilia  Soauri,  731.  b; 

1077.  b. 
„    agraria,  37^  a;  685.  a. 
„    ambitus.  72^ 
u    Arapia,  6^4.  b. 
M    annalia,  or  Villia,  19.  by 

684.  b. 
„    annua,  444.  b. 
a    Amia,  1077.  h. 
„    Antcmia,  685.  a. 
^    Apuleia,  641.  a ;  6S5.  a. 
n         K     agraria,  685,  a. 
H         M  frumentaria, 

548.  a;  68^,  a. 
a         n    majertatis,  725.  a. 

Aquilia,  383.  b. 
„    A  tcrnia  Tarpeia,  685.  a. 
Q   Atia  de  aacerdotiu,  685.*. 
„    Atitia,  685.  a;  693.  a; 

1 1 77,  a. 
a    Atinia,  685,  a. 
M    Aufidia,  78,  a. 
t,    Aurelia,  650,  a. 

Baebia,  685^  a. 
n  Aemiila,  6SR.  a. 

B  Caecilia  de  Censor!  bus,  or 
a  n  Censoria,685 
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Lex  Caeeilia  de  veetigalibiu, 

685.  b. 

„         „       Didia,  685.  b. 
„        „      tabelkria,  1091. 
a. 

tt    Calpurnia  d«  ambitu,  TU 
b. 

„       de  repetundia, 

648.  fa;  6-19. 
b;  986.  a. 
Canuleia^  685i  b. 
Caasu,  6R5i  b. 

„    agraria,  635,  b. 
f,    tabellario,  685,  b  ; 

1091.  a. 
M  Terentia  frument*- 
ria,  685.  b. 
Cincia.  685,  b. 
Qaudia,  686.  a. 
Clodiae,  549ib;  686.  a. 
Coelia  or  Caclin,  1091,>. 
Cornelia  agraria,  666.  b. 
„      de  civitate,  686. 
b. 

n        „     dc  &lsis,  517,  h. 
„         a     frumentaria,  549, 
a. 

„  »  de  injuriis,  638^ 
a. 

„  judic»aria,650,a. 
»         ^     dc  magistratibus, 

686.  b. 

f»  inai<!statis.725,a. 
H        M     de  novis  tab«Uis, 
688.  a. 

It  „  nummaria,  517,b. 
B        if     de  parricidio, 

687.  a. 

n     de  proscriptione 
et  proscriptisy 
968.  b. 
i»        „     de  repetundis, 
986,  a. 

s  de  saccnlotiia^ 

997.  b. 

n  „  de  slcariis  et  re- 
neBcia.  670.  b; 
687.  a ;  1188. 
b. 

«        ,t     de  sponaoribas, 

641.  a. 

ft  ^  sumtuaria,  1077, 
b. 

^        „  testamentaria, 

517.  b. 
„     de  Ti  publics, 

1209.  a. 
n        jf     ttibuiiicia.  687.  b. 
„        „     unciarta,  687.  b. 
0         ^      Baehia,  77^  b. 
It        M      Caccilio,  549.  b. 
i>        „     et  Caeeilia,  688. 

a. 

Cnriata  de  inipcrio,  17g. 

b;  333.  a. 
DiHia,  1077^  b. 
Donutiii  de  Mcerdodia, 

940,  h. 
Duilia.  688.  a. 

n     inaeoia»  688,  a. 
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Lex  Duodeclm  Tabularum, 
688.  a. 
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„    Fabia  de  plagio,  921.  b. 

Falcidia,  676.  b. 
„    Fannia,  1077.  b. 
M    Flaminia,  690,  a. 
„    Flavia  agraria,  690.  a. 
M    firumentariae,  549.  b. 
„    Fufia  de  religioiie,  690,  a. 
»       „   Judiciaria,  650.  a. 
M    Furia  or  Fusia  Caninia, 

690.  a;  73;^  a. 
n       n    ^  spODSU,  641.  a; 

732.  a. 

„      „   or  Fusta  tcstamcn- 

taria,  676.  b. 
„    Gabinia  tabclkria,  1091. 
a. 

M  Gabiniae,  78^  a ;  690.  a. 
M    Gellia  Cornelia,  690.  b. 

„    Genucia,  690.  b. 

t,    IItcronica.690.  b;  965,  a. 

M    Horatia,  690.  b. 

,f    Hortensia  de  plebiscitis, 

682.  a ;  690,  b;  696.  b; 

928.  a. 

M    Hmtilia  de  fastis,  690.  b. 

»    Icilia,  690.  b. 

tt   Judicaria   C.  Gracchi, 

1017.  b. 
„    Julia  de  adulteriis,  ITi  a ; 

419.  a ;  680»  b. 
t,       »    de  ambitu,  77i  b. 
t,       M    de  civitate,  319.  b ; 

320.  a. 

„       t,    municipalis,  635,  b; 

691.  a. 

n      n   peeulatus,  881,  b. 
„       „    de  v5,  633.  a. 
„    Juliae,  690.  b  j  691.  698. 
698.  a. 

„    J  unia  de  peregrinls,  6 9 3,  a. 
„       „    Licinia,  693.  b. 
„      „    Norbana,  670.  a; 

693,  a;  705.  bj 

731.  a. 

„       „    repetundarum,  966, 
a. 

„       „    Velleia,  693,  a. 
„    Laetoria,  698.  b. 

Laeinia  de  sodalittts,  77. b. 
„        ft     Juota,  693.  bw 
„       „     Mucia  de  eiribua 

regtt"dia,693.b. 
„        „     sumtuaria,  1077. 
b. 

„    Liciniae  rogationea,  693, 
b. 

„    LiTtae,  542,  a ;  694,  a. 
„    Lutatta  de  vi,  1209,  a. 
„    Macnia,  694.  b. 
„    maiegutia.691.a;  7g4.b. 
„    Mamilia  de  coloniis,  694. 
b. 

„        „      finium  regunda- 

rum,  694.  b. 
„    raancipii,  728.  a. 
„    Manilia,  694.  b. 
„    Manila  de  vieerima,  23, 
b;  m^b. 
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Lex  Mareia,  695.  a. 
Maria,  695,  a. 
Menimui,  or  Remmia, 

234.  b. 
Mcnsia,  695,  a. 
Minucia,  695,  a. 
Octavia,  549,  a. 
Ogulnia.  695.  a. 
Oppia,  1077,  a. 
Orcbia,  1077.  a. 
Ovinia,  695,  a ;  1018.  a. 
Papia  de  peregrinis,  695, 
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„     Poppaea,  206.  b  ; 
418.  b;  691. b; 
878.  b  ;  879i  b. 
Papiria,  or  Julia  I'apirin 
de  tnulctarum  acstima- 
tione,  695.  a. 
Papiria,  695,  a. 

„       Plautia,  695.  b. 
a       Poetelia,  696^  a, 
„      tabellaria,  1091. 
a. 

Pedia,  695i  b. 
Peducaea,  695.  b. 

Pesulania,  695.  b. 
Petreia,  695.  b. 
Petronia,  695.  b. 
Pinaria,  695.  b. 
PJactoria,  374,  b;  409. a. 
Plautia,  or  Plotia  de  vi, 
1209.  a. 
„       or  Plotia  judi- 
ciaria, 650.  a : 
695.  b. 
n       Papiria,  293.  a  ; 
695.  b. 
Poetelia,  77,  b ;  696^  a. 
„       Papiria,  696.  a ; 
797.  a. 
Pompeia,  696,  a. 

ti       do  ambitu,  77i 
b  ;  650,  a ; 
696,  a. 
a        Judiciari«,  650. 
a.  ' 

ff  de  jure  magia- 
tratuum.696. 
a. 

n  de  parricidiia, 
687.  a. 

u  tribunitia,  696, 
a. 

„        de  vi,  633.  a ; 

650.  a;  696. 
a;  1209.  a. 
Pompeiae,  696,  a. 
Popilia,  695^  a. 
PoFciae  de  eapite  civiunL 

696.  a. 
Porcia  de  provinciia,  696 
a. 

Publicia,  696.  a. 
Publiiia,  696i  a. 

r,       de  »\ea,  75,  a. 
de  spousoribus 
641ia;232»a. 
Publiliac,  696.  b ;  928.  a. 
Pupia,  697,  a. 
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Qointk,  691,  a. 
Tcg'uL,  C97,  >  J  1H9.». 
rcgiae,  S3 2.  a. 
Riitimia,  834.  !>. 
ivpctundarum,  9^,  A. 
de  rvsuiiis,  B81.  U 
Rhodia,  f>\il.  a. 
HuKia  tlMatndis  697.  b ; 

U2S.  li. 
RubrU,  6?7j  b. 
Uupdiae,  6^  •  i  96±^  Ik 

Satum.  683.  > ;  lOOP.  b. 
Scutinia.  698.  b. 
Scriboou.  698,  b. 
Sempronia  de  focnorc, 

699.  «■ 
SrnpronuM,  698,  b. 
ServiUa  •gmria,  r,on.  a. 
^      Catfpionis,  04t>.  b. 
„       Glaucia  de  civU 

talc,  986.  b. 
«      Olitucia  de  repe- 
tundisCO,  b; 
t«H6.  b. 
w      judiciwia,  649. 
b;  699.  a. 
Sitia,  6aL  «. 

Silvani  ft  C'art)on'ta,r>95,h. 
Sulpicia  Seinpronia,  (;*.>;>, 
b. 

Sulpiciac,  699.  b. 
Sumptuariao,  1077.  a. 
TalH-lUriae,  lOQl.  a. 
Tarpcia  Aternta,  685.  a. 
TrrvDtU  Caaiia,  549.  a. 
Tcrenlilia,  609,  a. 
TuNlaiiiintariae,  699,  b. 
Thoria,  699.  b. 
Titia,  TOO,  b. 

„     de  alea,  25»  a. 

„    de  tutoribuv  700. 
U 

Trcbooia,  700^  b. 
Tribunicia,  1 149,  a. 
Tullia  dc  ambitu,  77,  b. 
de    Icgatiuae  li* 
bcra,  679.  a. 
Valeria,  de  proacripiiooc, 

963.  b. 
Valeriae,  700.  b. 

ft       et  Iloratlae, 

700.  b;  928. 


„    Varia,  725,a. 
M    Vatinia  de  proTiocits, 
701.  a. 

M        t*  decoUwua,70l»a. 

„    dc  »i,  1209.  a. 

„    viaria.  701.  a;  1193,  a. 

„    viccaitnaria,  1196,  a. 

„    Villia  annalit,  701,  b. 

„    Viaellia,  96^  a;  IQJ,  b. 

„    Voeonia,  696,  b ;  701,  b. 
Libatio,  1000.  a. 
Libel  la,  70*2.  b ;  706,  a. 
Libellus,  7lh>.  b ;  84:i,  b. 
Liber,  637,  a ;  703i  b ;  704,  b. 

„  sUlu,  730,  b. 
Libera  fuga,  515.  b. 
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Lilwnilcs  ludi,  414,  b. 
Liberal ia,  414,  a. 
Liberali*  causa,  143,  a. 

„       manua,  143.  a. 
Libcraliras,  77^  a. 
Liberi,  637.  a ;  705.  a. 
Liberta-s  704.  b. 
Ltberuu  (Greek),  705,  a. 

M      (  Roman),  705,  a. 
I jbt'rtinu*,  637,  a. 
Libitiriarit,  558,  a. 
Libra,  706i  a. 

„     or  aa,  706.  a  ;  81 0.  a. 
Librae,  151,  a. 
Libramcntum,  1 13.  b. 
Libraria  tabcrna,  7(H.  b. 
Librarii.  570.b  ;  7<H.b  ;  706.  b. 
Librarius  Icf^ionis,  7,  b. 
Libmtor,  707,  a. 
LibripeDS,  727.  b. 
Libuma,  786,  a. 
Libumica,  786,  a. 
Licvri,  172,  a. 
Lieia,  1101.  a. 
Liciatorum,  1 101.  a. 
Licitiia  lex  dc  sudalitiis,  77,  It. 

H     Junia  lex,  693.  b. 

„     Mucia  lei,  693,  b. 

„     lex  sumturia,  1076.  b. 
Liciniae  rogmtiooet,  693.  bw 
Licitari,  172,  a. 
LieUM-,  707,  a. 
Ligo,  707,  b. 
Ligub,  707,  b  ;  979,  a. 
Lima,  707,  b. 
I^mbua,  707,  b. 
Limcn,  6'-' 4.  b ;  949.  b. 
limea,  b. 
Limiutio,  2Ss  b. 
Limua,  1075.  a. 
Linearii,  U9,  b. 
Liateamen,  851.  b. 
LtnteoiicK,  1099.  a. 
Lintcum,  674,  b. 
Linum,  1092,  a. 
Lirare,  49,  b. 
Litcrae,  843,  b. 
Literarum  obligatio,  818.  a. 
Literati,  1041,  b. 
Lilbustrotum,  43 1,  a. 
Litis  coDtestatio.  7(.)8.  a ;  SI  9, a. 
Litus  dividuae  eiccptio,  1 1^  b. 
Lituui,  709.  b. 
Lixae,  '234,  b. 

lAicare  agrum,  43,  a  }  482  bw 
Locarii,  88,  b. 

Locati  et  cooducti  actio,  710.  a. 
Locatio,  710,  a. 

M       fhictuc,  43,  a. 
Locator,  710,  a. 
Loculameatum,  203,  a. 
Loculua,  559.  b. 
Locuples,  7 10,  a. 
Lociu  libcratua  et  efiatua,  1104. 
a. 

Lodicula,  710,  a. 
Lodix,  710,  a. 
Logistae,  876,  b. 
Jx>mentum,  57,  b. 
Lora,  1203,  a. 


Lorarli,  540,  a. 
Lorica,  111,  a. 
Lucar,  613,  a. 

Lucerence^.  875,  b  ;  1 155,  bi 
Luccres,  ^75.  b  ;  1 155.  b. 
Lueema,  713,  a. 
I^ucta,  713.  b. 
Luetatio,  713,  b. 
Ludi.  714,  b. 

„     Apollinares,  715,  a. 

„     Augustales,  179,  b. 

„     Capitolini,  715.  a. 

„     Circenaes.gg6j^b;  714.b 
715.  b. 

„    cocnpitalitil,  1347,  b. 

„     Consuales,  286,  b. 

„     Floralea,  a. 

„    funebres,  715.  b. 

„     honorarii,  716,  a. 

„     libcralcs,  414,  b. 

„    magni,  715,  b. 

„     Martialos  716,  a. 

„     Megali-nses  749,  a. 

„    naUlitii.  716.  a. 

„     Palatini.  716,  a. 

„    piscatorii,  716,  a. 

„    plebeii,  716.  a. 

„     pontificalesi,  716.  b. 

„    quaestorii,  716.  b. 

„    quinquennales,  9,  a. 

„    Romani.  716,  b. 

„    saccularcs,  ZI62  b. 

„    accniei,  714.  b ;  749.  a. 

„    Tarentini,  716,  b. 

„    Taurii,  716.  b. 
Ludua,  574,  b. 

„      duodeeim  scriptorvm, 
671.  a. 

„      latrunculorum,  670,  b. 

„      Trojae,  288.  a. 
Lumen,  1 15,  a ;  538.  b. 
Luminum  tenritua,  1031.  b. 
Lupanar,  258.  b. 
Lupalum,  548,  a. 
Lupercalia,  718.  a. 
Luperci,  718,  a. 
Lupu^  ferreus,  719,  a. 
LusUatio,  719.  a. 
Lustrum,  259.  a ;  719,  b. 
Lychnucbua, 
Lyra,  148i  b ;  720.  a. 


Maccbiu,  347,  a. 
Maccdonianum  scnatusconsul- 

turn,  1026.  a- 
MacelUrius.  722,  a. 
Maccllum,  722,  a. 
Maccria,  769.  b. 
Machinae,  722,  a. 
Macrum  solum,  45,  b. 
Mactra,  1,  a. 
Maenia  lex,  694,  b. 
Maenianum,  86,  b ;  88,  a  ;  723, 

a. 

Magadia,  721,  a ;  779,  a. 
Magister,  723,  a. 

admiwonum,  14,  b. 


Google 


Mm^ter  arinorum,  72^,  a. 

„       auctiones,  g08,  b. 

„       convivii,  1082.  b. 

„       epUtolarum,  723.  a, 

„       eqiiitum,  407.  b. 

„       Ubcllorum,  723,  a. 

^       memoriae,  723.  a. 

„       militum,  7'J3.  a. 

„       navix,  480.  b. 

„       offictorum,  723.  a. 

„       populi,  -105,  a. 

f,       serin ioruiD,  723.  b. 

„       flocietattfi,  723.  b. 

„       vicorum,  723^  b. 
Magistral  u\  7  '23,  b. 
Magnltici,  628,  a. 
Maius,  232.  a. 
Majcstas,  724,  b. 
Majc'res  636,  b. 
Malleolus,  72G.  a. 
Malleus,  T2€^  a. 
Malluvium,  729,  b. 
Malua,  789j  a. 
Malus  oculiis,  521,  b. 
Mamilk  lex,  694,  b. 
Mainmac.iiii,  75,  b. 
Manccps,  265.  a  ;  72G,  h. 
Mancipatiu,  727.  b  ;  1116,  a- 
Mancipi  res,  -121 ,  b  ;  1218.  a. 
Manoipii,  728,  a. 

„       causa,  726,  b. 
Mancipium,  727,  a. 
Mandata  principum,  728.  b. 
Mantl.-itariii%  728.  b. 
Wandati  actio,  728.  b. 
Mandator,  728,  b. 
Mandatuni,  728,  b. 
Mandrae,  671,  a. 
Mane,  409.  a. 
Mangoes,  1040.  a. 
Manica,  729,  a. 
MaHicuIa,  1  ]  8,  a. 
Maoiiia        694,  b. 
Manipulares,  500,  b. 
Manipularii,  500,  b. 
Manipultis,  494.  a ;  497.  a ; 

500.  b. 
Manila  lei,  731.  b. 
Manftio,  729,  a. 
Maiusionarius,  729.  b. 
Maiisioncs,  729.  b;  880,  b. 
Mantcle,  729,  b. 
Manuarium  acs,  26^  b. 
Manubiae,  951,  b  ;  1053,  b. 
Manum,  ooDTeutio  in,  740.  b  ; 

742.  a. 
Manuinisslo,  730,  n, 
Manumissor,  730,  b. 
Manus,  262  b. 

„    ferrea,  586,  b. 
„     ii^jectio,  731.  b. 
Mappo,  729.  b. 
Marcia  lex,  695,  a. 
Margines,  1 1 92,  b. 
Maria  lex,  695,  a. 
Marsupium,  732,  b. 
Martialis  flamcn,  504,  a. 
Martialea  ludi,  716,  a. 
Martius,  232. 
Mastigia,  540.  a* 
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Mastiche,  903,  b. 
Matara,  589.  a. 
Mater,  310.  a. 

Materfamilias,  iJ  9^  b  ;  740,  b. 
Mathesls  M  >.  b. 
Matralla,  735,  a. 
Matrimoniuin,  735.  b. 
Matrona,  741.  a. 
Matronalts  fcriae,  744,  a, 
Matronalia,  744,  a. 
Mausoleum,  5(il,  a;  744.  a. 
Mazonomux,  745,  b. 
Mcdiastini,  48,  a  ;  745,  b, 
Medicamina,  1 204.  a. 
Medicina,  745,  b. 
Medicus,  747,  a. 
Medimnus,  748.  b. 
Meditrinalia,  748.  b. 
Medix  tuticus,  748,  b. 
Medulla  nudata,  55,  b.. 
Megalcnsca  ludi,  749,  a. 
Megalensia,  148.  a. 
Mcgiilesia,  74ft 
Mclligo,  70,  b. 
Meinbrana,  703.  b. 
Memmia  lex,  234,  b. 
Meuaa,  749.  b. 

„     de,  131.  a. 
Menue  Delpbicae,  2,  a. 

„     scripturam,  per,  131,  a. 
Mensam  per,  131.  a. 
Menaarii,  750.  a. 
Mensularii,  750.  a. 
Mensia  lex,  695,  a. 
Mensis,  238,  g. 
Mcnsores,  21,  b;  750.  b. 
Menstruum,  1041,  b. 
Mensura,  750,  a. 
Mercciiarii,  758,  a. 
Merccnarius,  48^  a. 
Mcrenda,  306.  b. 
Meridlaiii,  575,  b. 
Meridies,  -W),  a. 
Mettio,  52,  b. 
Metae,  284,  a. 
Metallum,  759»,a. 
Methodicl,  746.  b. 
Metreles,  262,  a  ;  1223.  b 
MetroDomi,  762.  b. 
Milium,  56,  a. 
Mille  passuum,  762,  b. 
Milliare,  7 62.  b. 
Milliarium,  762.  b. 

„       aurcum,  763,  a. 
Milvus,  154.  a. 
Mimua,  763,  a. 
Mina,  iiiU,  b. 
M  inures,  374,  b  ;  636.  b. 
Minucia  lex,  695.  a. 
INIinutlu  capitis,  239,  b. 
Minnillones,  575.  b. 
Miasio,  499,  b  ;  575^  a. 

„    causaria,  499,  b. 

„    bonotla,  499,  b. 

„    igaominiosa,  499,  b. 
Missus  287,  b. 

„    aerarius,  287,  b. 
Mitra,  329^  b  ;  1221,  b. 
Mixta  actio,  10,  a. 
Modiolus,  378.  b  ;  764,  b. 
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Modius,  764,  b. 
Modulus,  7C4,  b. 

„     acceptoriua,  115.  a. 
„      erogatorius,  1 15,  a. 
Modus  l^itimus,  1033,  b. 
Moenta,  769.  b. 
Mola,  765,  a. 

„    salsa,  7-13,  a ;  999.  b, 
Monarchia,  766. 
Monaulos,  1 130,  b. 
Muueta,  766,  a  ;  808.  b. 
Monetales  triumviri,  766.  a 
Monctarii,  767.  a. 
Munile,  767,  b. 
Monitor,  1 1 22.  a. 
Monopodium,  758,  a. 
Munuxylou,  783.  a;  875.  b. 
Monstrum,  961.  a. 
Monumentum,  561.  a. 
Morator,  287.  a. 
Morbus  oomitialis,  336,  b. 
Mortarium,  768,  b. 
Morum  regimen,  263.  a. 
H      cura,  or  praefvctura, 
263,  b. 
Mos,  657.  a. 
Motio  e  senatu,  264.  a. 

„     c  tribu,  '264^  b. 
Muciana  cautio,  259,  b. 
Mulier,  1 179.  a. 
Mulleus,  222.  a. 
Mulsa,  1 205,  b, 
Mulsum,  1205.  a. 
Multa.  929,  a. 
J^Iuiierator,  574.  a. 
Municeps,  318.  b. 
Municipe*,  318.  b. 
Municipium,  3 1 8.  b. 
Munifex,  202.  a. 
Munus,  574,  a ;  613.  b. 
Munychia,  769.  a. 
Muralis  corona,  360,  b. 
Muries,  1 1 90,  a. 
Murrca  vasa,  769,  b. 
Murrhixu  vasa,  769,  b. 
Mums,  769.  b. 
Muiicarium,  53 9t  b. 
Musculus,  772.  a. 
Museum,  772,  b. 
Musica  muta,  H62,  a. 
Musivarii,  915.  b. 
Musivum  opus,  431,  a ;  915.  a- 
Mustaccum,  743,  u. 
Mustum,  1201,  b. 
Mutationes,  729,  b. 
Mutui  actio,  780,  b. 

„     datio,  780,  b. 
Mutull,  825.  a. 
Mutus,  818,  a ;  lll.S.  a. 
Mutuum,  780.  b. 
Mystcria,  781,  a. 
Mystnim,  782.  a. 

N. 

Nacca,  551,  b. 
Nacnia,  559,  a, 
Narthecia,  1214,  a. 
NaUlitii  ludi,  716,  a. 
Katalibus  restitutio,  637,  b. 
4  M  4 


NftUtio,  ISO.  h  ;  19^  a. 
NttUtorium,  I  so,  b. 
Nsturales  S7'j.  b. 

NsraJifi  connm,  agO.  a. 

„     ieriba,  1  ( )  1 2,  a. 
Nkvarchut,  782.  b. 
NbtU,  IMt 

a    apcrta,  784.  b. 
NaumaehU,  798.  h. 
NKumsehtarit.  792.  b. 
N»ut«,  -tK).  b. 
Nrbru,  b. 
NeresMrii  b^redea,  59>^t  b. 
Nrfitftti  diw.  409.  h. 
NegatWa  actio,  350.  a. 
Neyatoria  actio.  350.  a ;  11232^ 
Negiigentia,  373.  a. 
Negotiatorea,  794.  b. 
Ni-gotiorum  gaatorum  aetiOf 

Nenia,  5.''>9.  a. 
Nepoa,  310,  a. 
Ncfiiis  MIO^  a. 
Nc|>tunali»,  795,  h. 
Nrrotiiana.  963.  a. 
Neium,  795.  b. 
Noxu*.  796.  a. 
NiduA,  203.  a. 
Niiut.  or  Nixua,  H8.  b. 
Nobilca,  7M.  b. 
NobiliUa.  7i>s.  b. 
Nodus,  Nt>>.  a. 
Nomrn,  527.  a  ;  800,  a. 

„     ripcdire,or  expun^re, 
131.  a. 

„      Latinum,  lO  'O.  a, 

„      (Greek),  800, 
„      (Iloman).  800^  b. 
Nomenclator,  77,  a. 
Nottac,  '2:il.  h. 
Norma,  mqC.  a. 
Nota,  KXj.  a. 

n  cotuorta,  263,  b  ;  fi35.  b. 
Notarit,  g,  b  ;  '2  2 -2.  a  ;  Scx^  a  ; 

807.  a. 
Notatio  eeoaoria,  263.  b. 
Noiracula,  197.  b. 
Xovalf.  GO.  b. 
Novj»li«,  b. 
Novatio,  819.  a. 
Novellae,  80L.  a. 

„      oonstitutionia,  607.  a. 
NoTerober,  252. 
NoTcndialc,  r>6-2,  a  ;  807,  b. 
NoTcrca,  '28^  b. 
NoTi  bocntnes,  799.  a. 

M   operit  nuntiatio,  835.  a. 
Noxa,  808.  a ;  *i22i  a. 
Nuxali*  actio,  807,  b. 
NoiJa,  a. 
NubiUrium,  53^  a. 
Nucleus,  I192t  a. 
Nudipedalia,  221.  a. 
Nudus,  808.  b. 
Kumeratio,  1019.  b. 
Nuraisma,  808.  b. 
Numruularii,  750,  a. 
Numularii,  750.  a. 
Nummus,  or  Numus,  808.  b. 


INDEX. 

Nummm  aureoi,  189.  a. 

NuDcupatio,  IllG^b. 
Nunti iliac,  8 1 5,  b. 
Nutidiniim,  8  I  C>,  b. 
Nuntiatio.  ITG^b;  835,  b. 
Nuptiae,  735,  b. 
Nurua,  28^  b. 


O. 

Oarion,  or  Orion,  152,  a; 

161,  b. 
Obarator,  52.  a. 
Obolis<rus  ^IG,  b, 
Obiccs,  (,2r,,  b. 
Obli^tio.  8 1 7.  a. 
Obli^jatioiics,  8  I  7.  a. 
Obnuntiatio,  1  76.  b. 
OtK>lus821.b;  -tr^l.h;  1213. b. 
Obroparc  legem,  682.  b. 
Ob^idionalif  corona,  359.  a. 
Obion ium,  835.  b. 
Occasus  IAS. 
Occatio,  52^  a  ;  984,  b. 
Occupatio,  8'il.  b. 
Ociinuni,  or  Ocjmum,  59i  b. 
Oerea,  822.  a. 
OcUvae,  1164.  b. 
Octavia  lex.  549.  a. 
October,  232. 

n      cquus,  880.  a. 
Octophoroa,  672.  b. 
Ot-cus  428,  b. 
Oi'noinclum,  1 205,  b. 
Ot-nttpliorum,  82:^,  b. 
Oi'ti<>phoru».  82  t.  b. 
Oosipuin,  1  2  M.  b. 
OnVndii,  102,  a. 
Officialct,  5Q8.  b. 
OfReiuin  adinis^ionls,  b. 
Oirrinpero,  49,  b. 
Ogulnia  lex,  695,  a. 
Olca.  823,  b. 
Olen^ina  corona,  361,  b. 
Olenie,  149,  a. 
Olenium  aatrum,  or  p«cus, 

149.  a. 
OK-tum,  823,  b. 
Oleum,  82:1.  b. 
Olira,  823i  b. 
Olirettim,  823,  b. 
Olla,  561.  b  ;  827,  a. 
Olor,  142,  a. 
Olympia,  IL  a ;  828.  a. 
Onager.  1 139.  a. 
Oncrariae  naves,  358.  b. 
Onens  fon-ndi  sor^  itiis  1 03 1 ,  b. 
Onyx,  alabaster,  71,  a. 
Opalia,  835.  a ;  1009,  b. 
Operae,  878.  b. 

„     seriroruro  et  animao 

liutn,  1031.  a. 
Opt-rarii,  8,  b ;  47,  b. 
Operia  uovi  nuntiatio,  835.  a. 
Opifera,  TSQx  h. 
Opim  i  spnlia,  1054,  a. 
Optmianum  viaum,  1201.  b. 
Opinatores,  835.  b. 
Opbtographi,  704.  a. 


Oppia  lex,  1077,  a. 

Opptdum,  285,  a. 
Opv>nator,  8SS.  a. 
Opvjnium,  8:iS.  b. 
Optio.  497,  506,  a. 
Opti mate's,  799.  b. 
Opua,  or  acceptum  referrt^ 
265.  b. 
„    novum,  835.  a. 
Oraculum,  h36.  b. 
Orarium,  843.  a. 
Oratio,  1_6,  b. 

Oratlones  principutn,  S43,  x 
Orator,  843.  b. 
Orbis,  532,  h. 
Orbus,  6^2.  h. 
Orca,  1018,  b. 
Orchestra,  1122,  a. 
Orchia  lex,  1077,  a. 
^reinua  libertua,  73a  b. 
M       senator,  730.  b ; 
1017,  a. 
Ordinarii  gladiatores.  575.  b. 

n      aerv),  1041.  a. 
Ordlnarius  judei.aiS.a;  969,a. 
Orviinum   ductorca,   4  $'7.   a ; 
.504.  b. 

Ordo.  318. a;  501.  b;  676,  b ; 
845.  a. 

n    dccurionum,     318.  a; 
845.  a. 

n    cquestris,  47:^.  b  ;  845,  a. 
„    aenatoriuA,  815.  a;  1018, 
n. 

Oreao,  548.  a. 

Organ  um,  722.  a. 

Orichalcum.  25,  a ;  R45,  b. 

Orifiinarii,  S 1  1.  b. 

Oroamentatriumpbalia,!  167,tk. 

Ornatrix, 

Orneatae,  888.  b. 

Oroithones,  68,  b. 

Ortus,  155,  b. 

Oscines,  175,  b. 

Oacillum.  846,  a. 

Ostcntura,  961.  a. 

Osttarium,  846,  a. 

Ostiarius,  427,  b. 

Ostium,  427,  a  ;  624.  a. 

Ova,  284.  a. 

Ovalis  corona,  361.  a. 

Ovatio,  846.  a. 

Ovile,  336,  b. 

Ovinia  lex,  101 8.  a. 


P. 

Pabola,  58,  b. 
Pactio,  820,  b. 
Pactum,  821.  a. 
Paean,  846.  b. 
Paedagogta,  847.  b. 
Paedagogium,  847,  h. 
Paedagogus,  847.  a. 
Paenula,  848.  a. 
Paganalta,  848.  b. 
Pagani,  848.  b. 
Paganica,  919.  a. 
Pagi,  84&  b. 


inila,  ^  b  ;  R4Ri  bw 
Palaestra,  849,  a. 
Palanpe,  894.  a. 
Piilaria,  854,  b. 
Palatini  ludi,  716.  a. 
Paica,  5L 
PaliHa,  849^  h. 

PaliliciunQf  or  Parilicium  sidus, 

150,  a. 
Palimpsestus,  704.  a. 
Palla,  850,  b. 
PalliaU  fiibula,  346^  b. 
Pallialut,  853i  b. 
Pallioluro,  850.  b. 
Pallium,  8SQx  ^ 
Pal  mi  pes,  853.  b. 
Palmus,  75i  b;  372^  b ;  853.  b. 
Paludamentum,  853.  b. 
Paludatti<(,  853,  b. 
Palus,  85^.  b. 
Panathenaca,  855,  a. 
Pnncmtiastae,  ^57,  b. 
Pancratium,  857.  a. 
Pandeetae,  858,  a. 
Pancfryrif!,  SGI,  b, 
Panicum,  56^  a. 
Panis  gradilis,  550.  b. 
Pantomimufj,  8G2.  a. 
i'apia  kx  de  percgrinis,  G95,  a, 
„    Poppaea   Iex»   806,  b; 
418.  b;    69l^  b;   878^  b; 
879.  b, 
Papiria  lex,  695.  a. 

„     Plautia  lex,  695.  b. 

„     Poctclia  lex,  696.  a. 

M     Ubellaria  lex,  1091.  a. 
Papyrus  703.  b. 
Par  impar  ludere,  863.  a, 
I'aradisut,  863.  b. 
Paragauda,  864.  a. 
Paraphcrna,  437,  a. 
Paraaiti,  867.  a. 
Paretitalia,  562.  b. 
Paries,  868,  a. 
ParUia,  849^  b. 
Parma,  496.  b  ;  870.  a. 
Parmula,  870.  a. 
Parochi,  870.  b. 
Paropsis,  870.  b. 
Parricida,  687.  b. 
Parricidium,  687,  a. 
Partiarius,  48,  b. 
I'asccndi  Rcrvitus,  1032.  o. 
Pascua,  1 184.  a. 

t,     publica,  lOlS.  a. 
Pauum,  1203.  b. 
Passui,  75L  b ;  87L  a. 
Pastio,  61j  a. 

agrestis,  6L 

„     villatica,  66^  a. 
Paatophoros,  871 ,  a. 
Patella,  811_,  b. 
Pater,  31^  a. 

„    familias,  519.  b  }  874,  a. 
„    patratus,  gSI,  a. 
Patera  871.  b. 
Pathologia, 
Patibulum,  563,  a. 
Patina,  872j  b. 
Patna,  875»aj  1016.  a. 


INDEX. 

Artres  eonscripti,  1016.  b, 
Fktria  potest^  873.  a. 
Patrieii,  875,  a. 
Patrlmi  et  matrtmr,  or  Patri- 

mcs  et  matrimcs,  877,  b. 
Patrimus,  877,  b. 
Patrona,  878,  a. 
PatroDomi,  877,  b. 
Patronus,  878.  a. 
Patruus,  310,  a. 
Pavimentum.  431.  a;  1 1 92,  b. 
Pavonaceum,  1099,  a. 
Paupcrie,  actio  de,  8P0,  b. 
Pauperics,  880.  b. 
Pauaarii,  880,  b. 
Pecten,  881^  a  ;  1101.  b. 
Pccuarii,  8H1,  a. 
Peculator,  881,  a. 
Peculatas,  881,  a. 
Pcculio,  actio  de,  1037,  b. 
Peculium,  869,  b  ;  1037,  b. 

„        castretue,  874,  b. 
Pecunia,  808,  b. 
„     certa,  818.  a, 
„     Tacua,  131,  a. 
Pecuniae  repetundae,  986.  a. 
Pecus,  881.  a. 

„     birtum,  61j  b. 

„    Tarcntinum,or  Graccum, 
61,  b. 

Pedancus  judex,  651 ,  a. 
Pedarii   senatorcs,   851,  a ; 

1018.  a. 
Pedisequi,  881.  b. 
Pcducaca,  lex,  695,  b. 
Pedum,  881.  b. 
Pcpasus,  149.  b. 
Pegma,  882.  a. 
Pegmares,  882.  a. 
Pcllex,  849i  b. 
Pel  lis,  882^  »• 
ftiU.  882.  b. 
Penicillus  -urn,  903,  a. 
Pentacosiomcdimni,  266.  a; 

1155.  a. 
Pcntattili,  883.  a. 
Pentathlon,  883.  a. 
Peplum,  884.  b. 
Per  eondictionem,  885,  b. 
Per  judicis  postulationcm, 

885.  b. 

Per  manus  injectionem,  731,  b. 
Per  pignoris  ca])iuneni,  or  cap- 

tionem,  885,  b. 
Pera,  886.  a. 
Perdu cUio,  725,  a. 
Perduellionis  duumTiri,  886,  b. 
Perepn"in"''.ii31»  I*. 
Pereiuptoria  cxoeptio,  llj,  b. 
Perferre  legem,  682,  b. 
Pergula,  8.S6,  b. 
Pcriscelis,  889,  a. 
Peristiarchus,  441.  b. 
Peristroraa,  674.  b ;  1079,  b. 
Peristyliuin,  425.  a  ;  428.  a; 

889.  b. 
Pcritiores,  653.  b. 
Permututiit,  130.  b. 
l»ero,  889i  b. 

Pvrpctua  actio,  8^  a ;  10.  b. 
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Perscrlbere,  I3T,  a. 
Perscriptio,  131.  a. 
Peraae,  149.  b. 
Perseus,  149,  a. 
Perula,  886.  a. 
Proaecutona  actio,  1^  a. 
Persona,  889,  b. 
Pertica,  893.  a. 
Pea,  751j  b  ;  893^  a. 

„   Drustantis,  893,  b. 

„   sestertius,  893.  b, 
Peanilns,  626,  b. 
Pemilani  lex,  695,  b. 
Petasus,  920.  a ;  1213,  b. 
Petauristae,  894.  a. 
Petaurum,  893,  b. 
Pctitor,  13jL  a ;  77.  a. 
Petorritum,  894.  a. 
Petreia  lex,  695,  b, 
Petronia  lex,  695,  b. 
Phalae,  884;  b. 
Pbalangac,  894,  a. 
PUalangarii,  894,  a. 
Pbalanx,  481,  b;  482.  b; 

488,  a. 
Phalarica,  589.  a, 
Phalera,  894,  a. 
Phallus,  4nj  a ;  521^  b. 
Pbarctra,  894,  b. 
Pharoa,  or  Pharus,  895,  a. 
Pbasclus,  895,  b. 
Pbengites,  1052,  b. 
Philyra,  703^  b. 
Phrygio,  851.  a. 
Picatio,  1202.  a. 
Pictura,  8g9t  b. 
Pignoraticia  actio,  917,  b, 
Pignoris  capio,  916,  b. 
Pignua,  915.  b. 
Pila,  768^  b  ;  918,  a. 

„   trigonal  is,  919.  a. 
Pilani,  50L  b. 
Pilentum,  919.  a. 
Pileolum,  919.  b. 
Pileolus,  915,  b. 
Pileum,  919i  b. 
PUeus,  919.  b. 
PUicrepus,  918.  b. 
Pilum,  497,  a;  588.  a ;  768. b. 
Pinacotheca,  921.  a. 
Pinaria  lex,  695.  b. 
Pinaere,  54^  b. 
Kscatorii  ludi,  716.  a. 
Pisces,  151,  b. 
Piscis,  153.  b. 

Piscina,  70^  a  ;  1 14.  a  ;  189,  b; 

191.  b  ;  195i  a  ;  921j  a- 
Pistillum,  768,  b. 
Pistor,  921j  a. 
Pistrinum,  765,  b ;  768.  b. 
Pistris,  or  I'istrlx,  152.  a. 
jnttaciuiu,  533,  b. 
Plaetorta  lex,  374,  b ;  409.  a. 
Plaga,  989i  b. 
Plagiarius,  921.  b. 
Plagium,  921.  b. 
Pbnetai',  922,  a. 
Planetarii,  H4,  b. 
Plaustrum,  or  Plostrum,  147. 

b;  923.  a. 
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l^lmutu,  or  Ptotia  les  de  t'i, 
1  '-iU9,  a. 
M     j  udiciiia.  650.  ■ ;  695, 
b. 

n^-beii,  923^  b. 
„      ludi.  716. 

riclnkcitum.  68a,  A  ;  9^,  h. 

ntxtrum.  7-21.  h 
rivin  luvnaes        a  ;  8117.  b. 
IlcUdwk,  150^  ■  ;  157^  b. 
ntnirici,  rio^  b. 
I'lustelluni  po«nlvuin,  53, 
riunwril.  9i<9,  a. 
rJtiteut,  »;74.  h  ;  b. 
I'lK'umattci,  746.  b. 
Pnjfi,  440^  b. 
PtwiUim,  92^,  b. 
rutlmin,  ^  b  ;  88^  a  ;  983,  b ; 

929,  a. 
Poccile,  9 1 4.  ». 
PiM.'ua,  !<'2^>,  a. 

Poetclia  Psplm  lei,  CP6,  ■  ; 

797.  a. 
Pulitor,  48,  U 
Pollen,  55,  b. 

Pollvx,  972^ b;  751^ b;  89:>.  b. 
l\>llicari\  8«>3,  k 
PolliciUtio,  821.  a. 
Pollinctoftsa,  558.  a. 
I*..lu%  €  1 5,  a;  989.  b 
Polychromy,  905.  b  ;  J092.  a. 
Pulymita,  1 109.  b. 
Potncridianum  tempim,  409.  a. 
Pomoerium,  930,  a. 
Pompa,  ^'^  1 .  «. 

„     Circi'U<iU,  887,  a. 
Ptnnpeiac  Icgct,  69C.  a. 
Pnndera,  O.H.  a. 
Poniii*,  70i,  a, 
l*o««,  336,  b  }  9-16.  b. 

„    Aelitio.  M8j  b. 

„    A«:nilius  937.  b. 

„    Cdlius  937.  b. 

„    Fahricium  9th7,  K 

„    Janiculcu^tH,  ;>:}8,  a. 

„    Milvius,  938.  a. 

„    I'alatinm.  f)%7,  h. 

„    SuL.Iicuis  937,  a. 

„    •ufTragiorum,  939.  b. 

„    Vaticanas  936.  a. 
Pontifbi,  938,  U 
Pontiticalcs  libri,  941.  a. 

Itidi,  716.  b. 
Pontificcs  minorcs  [>  rj,  a. 
Pontificii  libri,  941.  a. 
Pontificium  jot,  656,  b  ;  941. 
Popa,  25s.  b  ;  MX  b ;  1000.  a 
Popilia  Ifx,  r>95,  a. 
Popina,  'J5H,  b. 
Poplifugia,  9  I '2,  b. 
Popular«!<,  TOT,  b, 

„       actiooea,  r200,  b. 
Popuiaria,  88.  b. 
Popiiti  ■tcitutn,  688.  b. 
Pupuliftigia,  or  Poplifugia, 

948.  b. 
Populus,  b. 
Por,  laj&,  b. 
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Porctae  lej»e«,  61/6,  a. 
Poru^  943.  a. 
M    decuniana,a49.  a;  j^l.b. 
„    LibiilncnMS  285.  b. 
„    pumpjc,  2 Si,  b. 
„    practoria,  or  ratraordU 
nana,  24  9.  a  ;  851.  b. 
H    priocipalU,  249,  a. 
„    quacstoria,  849,  a. 
„    triumphali*,  28.j,  b. 
Portciitutn,  96 1 .  a. 
PorticiM,  944,  a. 
Portitcuiu%  944,  b. 
Portitores  94  .S,  a  ;  973.  b. 
Portorium.  'J44.  b. 
Portumnarui,  9i5,  b. 
Purtunaliii,  94.5,  b» 
Poaca,  945.  b. 

I\mcato.  23a*'.  945. b;  949.  a. 
„       banac  tidci.  422,  b. 
„      boaoriuD,  806,  b. 
„       ctandcttina,  643.  b. 
PusMSBKir,  1>4C,  b  ;  949,  a. 
Po«te%  684.b. 
Po*tifiim,  624.  b. 
Po«tli  mi  Ilium,  949,  b. 
PoaCDieridianun)  tciiipus,  409,  a. 
Po<t*ija7iani,  502,  b. 
Pottiilaticii,  51'),  b. 
Poatuinua,  601,  a. 
Potestft*,  87.'^,  a. 
Prucci>ii«nca«  feriae,  530,  a. 
IVaecinctio,  87^  a ;   8?*.  b ; 

1 12t.  a. 
IVaccuictut,  1173,  a. 
Praeeonea,  951.  b;  1185.  a. 
I*rae«»n!uni,  951,  b. 
Praoda,  950,  b;  951.  b;  1053.  b. 
Praedia,        b ;  955,  a. 
Praediator,  951,  b. 
PraiHliaturiuiu  jus,  955.  a. 
Praediorum  aerritutca,  LDU  ; 

Iom:i.  a. 
Prai-dium,  958,  a. 
Pracfvcti  fociorum,  497,  b. 
Praefectuv  967.  b. 

airarii,  21.  a. 
„       alimentorum,  75,  b. 
annonae,    540,    b ; 
958.  a. 
„       aquarum,  115,  b. 
„       castroriim,  952,  b. 
„       classis,  952,  b, 
ft       fabruin,  517.  b. 
„       jiiri  dieundo,  318,  b. 

praetorio,  952,  b. 
„       vijplun),  510.  a. 
„       urbi,  953,  n  ;  9'.)3,  a. 
Praefectura,  318,  b  ;  319.  a, 
PraeBcae,  558,  b. 
Praeftirniutn,  192,  b;  546,  a. 
PraojudiciuiTi,  954,  a. 
Praclusiu,  575.  a. 
Pracnomcn,  801,  b. 
Prac  petes,  175.  b. 
Praepositus  954,  b. 
Praerogativa  ceuturia, 

„         tribua,    338.  b; 
839.  b. 
PraerogatiTae,  389,  b. 


Pra«,  954,  b. 

rrat-Mrriptio,  18,  a ;  955.  a. 
Praeaea,  967,  b;  969,  a. 
Prae^idla.  250.  b. 
Pracstatto,  955.  b. 
Practentura,  85L  b  ;  253.  b. 
Praeteritli  serutore«.  264.  b; 

]018,  a. 
Praetcxta,  1137.  a. 
Pra.fexlata  fabala,  346,  b. 
Practoitotua,  llii,  a. 
Praetor,  956,  a. 

„      peregrinua,  956,  b. 
„      urliaaua,  956.  b. 
Praetoria  actio,  1^  ft. 

„      cohor*,  957,  a. 
Praetoriani,  957,  a. 
Praetorii  latera,  851.  b ;  253, 
a. 

rraetorium,  246.  b;  251.  b 
253.  a;  958.  a. 

PraeTaricatio,  1 027,  b. 
Pruginatici,  844.  a. 
PraAdium,  306.  a. 
Precarium,  39.  b ;  643.  b. 
iVcbcnMO,  1 151.  b. 
Prelum,  or  Praelum,  ft58.  a. 
i'renitatio,  77,  a. 
Priuiiccriu%  9S8,  a. 
Primipilaria,  508.  b. 
Primipilus,  505,  a. 
Princtp*  juvcntutis,  475.  a. 

„      seoatua,  1017.  b. 
Priocipalcs  eonstitutiooes,  351. 
a. 

Principca,  494,  b  ;  496,  b. 
Principia,  502,  a. 

n       via,  848,  a. 
Priocipium,  332.  a. 
Pnratac  ftriae,  528,  a. 
Privatum  jus,  29 1 .  b ;  657,  b. 
Privilegium,  514.  b ;  516,  a ; 

683.  b;  805,  b. 
Privijjna,  88,  b. 
I'rivignua,  88,  b. 
Proatnita,  310.  a. 
Proa  via,  310,  a. 
ProsTuiieulua,  310,  a. 
Proarun,  310,  a. 
Probatio  nummorum,  131.  h. 
Proconsul,  960,  b  ;  967,  b. 
Procubiiorcs,  503,  a. 
I'rocuratioprodigiorum,  961.*. 
Procurator,  18.  a;  47.  a;  48. 

a;  228, a;  961. at 
967.  b. 
„      alimentorum,  7^  b. 
„       peni,  2C0,  b. 
Procyon,  152,  b. 
Pnxiipiutn,  961,  a. 
Prodipui,  11  13.  b. 
Proclialcs  die*,  410,  a. 
Profcsti  dit-s,  409,  h. 
i'rogcnor,  28i  b. 
Projicicndi  Servitua,  1061,  b 
ProleUrii,  239.  a. 
Promatcrtcra.  310,  a. 
Promissa,  741,  b. 
Promissor.  817,  b. 
Promukts,  307.  a  ;  1205,  h. 


Promus,  260,  b. 
Protnuscondus,  260,  b. 
Pronepos,  310.  a. 
Proneptis,  310,  a. 
Pronubae,  744.  a. 
Pronubi,  743.  b. 
Pronurus,  28j  b. 
Propatruus,  310.  a. 
Propes,  790.  b. 
Propnigeum,  192,  b. 
Proportionales,  30^  b. 
Propraetor,  967.  a. 
Prop  ri  etas,  422.  a. 
Prom,  7HG.  a. 
Proscenium,  1 122i  a. 
Proacindcre,  49,  b. 
Proscribere,  'Jd'A,  b. 
Proscripti,  963.  b. 
l*ro«criptio,  963.  b. 
Prosecta,  1000.  a. 
Prosiciae,  lOCX).  a, 
Prosocrus,  28^  b. 
Prospectus  servitus,  1031.  b. 
Protropum,  1201,  b. 
Protincia,  964,  b. 
Provocatio,  107.  a. 
Provocatorca,  515.  b. 
Proxinius  adinissionum,  14^  b. 

„       infantiac,  637.  a. 

„       pubcrtatt,  636,  b. 
Prudenttores,  053,  b. 
Pubertas,  374^  b  ;  636,  b. 
Pul)C8,  631,  a ;  837,  a. 
Publicae  feriae,  528.  b. 
Publicani,  972.  b. 
Publici  wnri,   1039.  a;  1041, 
a. 

Publlcta  lex,  696,  a. 
Publiciana  in  rem  actio,  974. 
a. 

Publicum,  23,  b;  4ft  a;  972.  b. 

jus,  291,  b  ;  657,  b. 
Publicus  ager,  29,  a ;  949.  a. 
Publilia  lex,  696,  a. 
Publiliac  legc^  696.  b. 
Pucr,  1039.  b. 
l^lgtlatus,  974,  b. 
Pugiles,  974,  b. 
Pugillarcs,  1092.  n. 
Pugio,  975,  a. 
Puilarius,  176.  a. 
PuHati,  88i  b. 

Puhncntarium  nervorum,  48, 
b. 

Pulpitum,  1 122,  b. 

Puis  fiibata,  57,  b. 

Pulvinar,  286,  b;  975,  b. 

Pulvinus,  975,  b. 

Punctae,  1 15,  a. 

Pupia  lex,  697,  a. 

I'upiUus,  S^a;  630, a;  636,  b; 

1 1 77.  b. 
Pupillaris  substitutio,  599,  b. 
PuppU,  787.  a. 
Puteal.  976^  a, 
Puteiis,  Ll^a;  189,  b. 
Puticulae,  560,  b. 
Puticult,  560,  bw 
Pyra,  559,  b. 
I^rgus,  548^  b. 
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Pythia,  83L  »• 
l*ytho,  836.  a. 
Pyxidula,  978,  b. 
Pyxis,  978,  b. 


Quadragesima,  978,  b. 
Quad  runs,  140.  b. 
Quadrantal,  979.  a. 
Quadratarii,  915,  b. 
Quadriga,  379.  b. 
Quadrircmcs,  785.  b. 
Qoadrupes,  880,  b. 
Quadruplatores,  980.  a. 
Quadruplicatio,  12,  a. 
Quadrussis,  141.  a, 
Quacsitor,  648.  b. 
Quaestiones,  648,  b. 

„        perpetuoc,  648,  b. 
Quaestor,  980.  a. 
Quacsturcs  alimentorum,  75^ 
b. 

w       daasici,  981.  a; 

980.  b. 
„        parricidii.  648,  b. 
„        pecuniae  alimenta- 

riae,  75,  b. 
9       rerum  capitalium, 

648,  b. 
„        sacri  palatii,  982.  a. 
n        urbaoi,  981,  b. 
Quacstorii  ludi,  716,  b. 
Quaestorium,  249.  a;  253,  b. 
Quacstura  Ostiensis,  981,  b. 
Quales-quales,  1041,  b. 
Qualua,  220.  b. 
Quanti  minoris  actio,  982.  a. 
Quartarius,  979.  a;  982.  b. 
QuasiUartac.  2'JO.  b;  1099.  b. 
Quasillus,  220.  b. 
Quatuorviri  juri  dicundo,  31 
b. 

„  viarum  curanda- 

rum,  1 193.  b. 
Querela  inoffictosi  tcatamcnti, 

1118.  a. 
Quioarius,  393,  b. 
Quioctilis,  232.  a. 
Quincunx,  1 40,  b. 
Quindcccmviri,  387,  a. 
Quinquagesima,  982.  b. 
Quinquntria,  9H2,  b. 
Quinquatrus,  982.  b. 

„         minores  or  mi- 

nuscuiac,  983.  a. 
Quinquennalia,  983,  a. 
Quinquennalis,  318,  b. 
Quinquercmcs  785,  b. 
Quinqucrtium,  883,  a. 
Quinqueriri,  983,  a. 

„        mcnsarii,  750.  a ; 

283,  a. 
Quintana,  218.  a. 
Quintia  lex,  697.  a. 
Quintilis,  232,  a. 
Quirtnalia,  983.  a. 
Quirinalis  Bamen,  540.  a. 
Quiritium  jus  291.  b  y  658.  a. 
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Qucd  jussu,  actio,  663.  b. 
Quorum  booorum,  interdic- 
tum,  983.  b. 


a. 

Radius,  378,  b. 
Ramnenses,  875.  b;  1 155,  b. 
Ramnes,  875^  b;  1155.  b. 
Rapina,  58,  b. 

„     or  rapta  bona,  564.  a. 
Rallum,  984^  b. 
Rallus,  9Mj  bi 
Rastellua,  SMi  b. 
Rasitare,  197,  b. 
Raster,  984,  b. 
Rastrum,  984.  b. 
Rates,  783.  a. 
Raliones,  121 ,  a. 
Ration  ibus  distrabendis  action 

1178.  b. 
Recepta;   de  recepto,  actio, 

984.  b. 
Recinium,  995.  a. 
Recinus,  995,  a. 
Rector,  9G9.  a. 

Recupcratores,  11^  b ;  646.  b. 
Reda,  994.  b. 

Redemptor,  265.  b;  710.  a; 

985.  a. 
Redhibitoria  actio,  985.  a. 
Redimiculum,  985.  b. 
Refriva,  57,  b. 

Regia,  198.  a. 

„    lex,  1149.  a. 
Regifugium,  985.  b. 
Rcgina  sacrorum,  994.  a. 
Rcgula,  985.  b. 
Rei  residuae  exoeptio,  II,  b. 

„  uxoriae,  or  dotis  octiu, 

438,  a. 
Rclatio,  1019.  b  ;  1021.  a. 
Relegatio,  515,  b. 
Relcgatus,  515.  b. 
Religiosu!!,  562,  a. 
Rcmancipatio,  419.  a;  455.  b. 
Rcmmia  lex,  234,  b. 
Remulcuro,  9?>6.  a. 
Remuria.  680,  b. 
Remus,  788,  a. 
Renuntiatio,  336,  b;  388.  U 
Repagula,  62G,  b. 
Reparator,  49,  b. 
Repetundae,  986.  a. 
Replicatio,  12,  a. 
Repel  ire,  53^^  b. 
Kepositorium,  307.  b. 
Repotia,  744,  a. 
Repudium,  419.  a. 
Repurgare,  53^  b. 
Rea.  421.  b. 

„    communes,  421,  b. 

„    corporal es,  421,  b. 

„    divini  juris,   421.  bj 
657.  a. 

„    fnimentaria,  1221.  a. 

„    hereditariac,  421.  b. 

„   humani  juris,  421.  b 
657.  Ik 
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Res   iranfjoljiltf*,  421.  b. 
^    mcurporulc*,  421.  b. 
„    nuncipi,  491.  b ;  1818.  a. 
f,    mobile*,  4-Jl.  b. 
„    nee  maut-ipi,  422,  IS18, 
a. 

„    nulttu<,  421,  b. 
„    privaUe,  4 'J  I  .  b. 
M    publicM,  421.  h. 

„    rcIi^toMe,  4'21,  b. 

Mcnie,  421.  b. 
t,    HuteCaCk  b. 

„    tintrulAp,  4 '21,  b. 
»    uoiTcrsitatia,  421.  b. 
M    uxorU,  <37,  «. 

Ilc^civioria  iirtto,  £L1 1 ,  b. 
ilcMrriptum.  3 j  1 .  b. 
Koniim  Irntisrina.  f>Q3,  b, 
Ili-^IKJiidcrc,  107,  b. 
Hviipoavj,  65 b. 
Rctpublica,  1215.  b. 
Ucstitutio  in  intcjmtm,  D^7,  a. 
iiintituturia  actio.  041,  b. 
Rcte.  b. 
Rctpntio  dfA\\  4IS,  b. 
Kitcntur«»  2.11.  b;  J.'"):!,  b. 
lictiarii,  575.  b. 
Reficniunn,  329.  a;  988.  b. 
Il«-tti)iiculuin,  989.  b. 
Rctis,  988^  b. 
Reii^  12,  >^I9>  a. 

„    conTiTti,  1W2.  b. 

„    *acrificu1tj«,  991,  a. 

„    sacnficuv  ;>94.  «. 

M    Mcranim,  994.  a. 
Rhedii,  994,  K 
llbodia  li-x,  G9T,  b. 
Ric*,  Mi.  a. 
Ricinium,  99^.  a. 
Robigaha,  99.S  b. 
Robur,  24L  a. 
Rt^tw,  54.  a. 
RogAre  legem,  698,  b. 
Rogatio,  682,  a ;  6^:^.  !>. 
Rogatiooem  accipcre,  GS'2,  b. 

„        promulparo.  fiX2,  b. 
Rogatiooes  Liciniac,  ii\K\,  b. 
Rogiitor,!lfW,  b;  1077.  a. 
Rogtts,  559,  b. 
Roinanji,  8  ">0.  b. 
Romphcn.  589.  a. 
Rornrii,  495.  b  ;  502.  b. 
Roacia  tbeatralis  lex,  697,  b; 

1123.  b. 
Rottra,  995.  b. 
RustraU  columsa,  327.  b. 

„      corona,  360.  a. 
Rostrum,  786.  b. 
Rota,  378.  a ;  532.  b. 
Riibria  lex,  697.  b. 
Rubrira,  171.  a. 
RiuliTim.  99G,  a. 
Ruck-ratio.  431.  a. 
Rudi.irit,  575.  a. 
Rudis,  574t  b. 
Rudua,  1192^  a. 
Ruffuli.  996^  a. 
Kiimpio,  589,  a, 
lluacatiu,  a. 
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Runrina,  90Cy,  a. 
Rupiliac  hgiat. 
Rustici,  SI  L  b. 
Rutabulum,  99^?.  b 
RutcUum,  996.  a. 
RutUtana  aetio,  90G,  a. 
Rutrum,  996,  a. 


a 

S«haniim,  851 .  b. 
SaocAtu!!,  1203.  a. 
Siccus  996.  b;  1203,  a. 
Saedlum,  996.  b. 
Sjieena.  42t\  b. 
Saccr,  5G2,  a. 
Saeetd<M,  99tu  b. 
55acerdottum,  9'.>6,  b. 
Sacra,  99H,  «. 

„    gentilitia,  568.  b. 

„     mtmtcipalia,  998,  b. 

„     privato,  99S,  a. 

„     publica,  998.  a. 
Sacramento,  1 198,  b. 
iSaeramentum,  f>f)2,  a;  996,  a. 
Sacrarium,  998.  U 
Sacratae  lejfps.  f'.iS,  a. 
Sjcriticium,  99S.  b. 
Saerilegium,  1000.  b. 
Siierili^s.  1000,  b. 
Sacrorum  alieiiutio,  568.  b. 

„       detisfttatio,  568.  b, 
S;»ernm  noremdiale,  528,  b. 
Sitycularcs  ludi,  7  1  fi.  b. 
Sacculum,  1000,  b. 
Sagarii,  1 001,  a. 
Sagiiu,  149^  b;  1001.  a. 
SagitUrii,  1(X)1,  a. 
.Saffittarias  151 ,  a. 
SagittifvT,  151,  a. 
Sagittipotens,  151.  a. 
Siiginina,  I  (X'>2,  a. 
Sagulum,  10O2.  b, 
Sagum,  10O2,  a. 
Stil.tminia,  8G5,  a. 
SiUariuTn,  1002,  b. 
Salii,  1001.  a. 
Salillum,  10O4.  a. 
Salinac,  1003.  b. 
Salinator,  1004,  a. 
Salinum,  1004,  a. 
Salsilago,  HX)>,  a. 
Salsugo,  10O4,  a. 
Saltano,        a ;  1004.  b. 
Saltus,  46^  b;  652,  a;  753,  a ; 

1012.  a. 

Salvionum  interdictum,  643,  a. 
Salutaturcs,  1006.  b. 
Sambuca,  1007.  a. 
Sand  all  um,  1007.  b. 
Sandapila,  .'559,  a. 
Sapa,  1 202.  a. 
Sarcoj)ha};ti«,  559,  b. 
Sarculatio,  52,  a. 
Sarculum,  52^  a ;  1008,  a. 
SardiaiuL,  715,  b. 
Sarissa,  4SS,  a ;  589.  a. 
Sarracum,  1 0Q8,  a. 
Sarritio,  52,  a. 


Sartaf»o,  lOOS,  a. 
Stfliu,  51^  a. 

„    aotamnalia,  54^  b. 

„    scptimontalis,  57.  a. 

„    trimcstris,  51j.  •  ;  55,  » 
Satira,  1008.  a. 
SatLMlatio,  12,  a. 
Sotura,  1008,  a. 

»     lex,  683.  a;  1008.  b. 
Saturnalia,  1009.  a. 
Scabcllum,  286.  b. 
Seabillom,  381.  b. 
Scalae,  789i  a;  I0O9,  b. 

„     Gcmoniae,  240,  b. 
Scalmi,  TST^  b. 
Scalpellum,  274,  b. 
Scalptura,  1010.  a. 
Scalpturatum,  431.  a. 
Si-am  num.  253,  2«6.  b;  1011, 
Scantinia  lex,  69H.  b. 
Scapha,  786,  a. 
Scapuv  57,  a ;  H70.  h. 
ScccuL,  1  122,  a. 
Seeniei  ludi,  714,  b  ;  749,  a. 
Sceptnim,  101 1,  a. 
Schcda,  70;!^  b. 
Scbocnus,  mi  L(  b. 
ScboU,  189i  b. 

„     labrorum,  191.  a. 
Scbolae,  2^  b. 

„     auctores.  173.  b. 
Seiotbrricum,  616,  b. 
Scipio,  im  L  «. 
Scire,  1023.  a. 
Scisaor,  307,  b. 
Settum  populi,  682.  a. 
Scorpio,  151,  a;  540,  a;  1139.) 
Scorpius,  151,  a, 
Scortea,  848,  b. 
Scribae,  7,  b;  1012,  a. 
Scribcre,  1  31,  a. 
Scribonia  lex,  698.  b. 
Seriniam,  238,  b. 
Scriplura.  1012,  b. 
Scripta,  945,  a. 

„     duodccim.  6TO.  a. 
Seriptora,  234,  a;   97^  b 

1012,  a. 
Scripturarii,  1012,  b. 
Scripulum,  46^  b;  101 2,  b. 
Scrubes,  1 1 6,  b 
Senipulum,  182,  a;  652,  a 

753.  b ;  1012,  b;  1213.  b. 
Sculptura,  1010,  a. 
Sculponeae,  48,  b. 
Sciitica,  539.  b. 
Scutum,  496,  b;  1012,  b. 
Scytalc,  1013,  a. 
Secalc,  56j  a. 
Secespila,  1013,  b. 
Sccrctarium,  174.  a. 
Soctatores  77j  a. 
Seetio,  951j  b  ;  1013,  K 
Sector,  951,  b  ;  101  3,  b. 
S<ectoriuni  interdictum,  64S,  » 

1013>  b. 
Securieuk,  1014,  a. 
Securia,  1014,  a. 
Sccu  tores,  576,  a. 
Seges,  61,  a. 


Se|?estrc,  674,  h. 
Seliquastrurof  1015,  h. 
Sella,  25L  b ;  lOH.  b. 
Scmbella,  70^  b. 
Semen  adoreum,  £4^  a. 

„     trimestre,  54^  a. 
Sementina  dies,  530.  a. 
Sementirae  feriae,  530,  a. 
Scmlmares,  566,  b. 
Semis,  Semissis,  140.  b ;  182,  b. 
Semproniae  leges,  698.  b. 
Sempronia  lex  de  foenere,  699. 

a. 

Semuncia,  1213.  b. 
Semunciarium  fenus,  527.  b. 
Senator,  1016.  a. 
Scnatores  Oruni,  101 7.  a. 

„      pedarii,  1018,  a. 
Senatu  motio,  or  ejectio  c, 

264,  a, 
Senatus,  1016,  a, 
Senatus  auctorttas,  1023.  b. 
Senatusconsultum,  1028,  b. 

„    Apronianuni,  1 024,  a. 
Articuleianum,  1024,  b. 

„    de  Baccbanalibus,  414,a; 
1024.  b. 

„    Calvitiaoum,    692,   b ; 
1024,  b. 

„    Claudianum,  1024.  b. 

„    Dasumianuni,  1 025.  b. 

„    Hadriaot,  1025,  b. 

„    Junclanum,  1026.  a. 

„    Juoianum,  102C.  a. 

„    Juyentianum.  102G,  a. 

„    Largianum,  1026.  a. 

„    Libonianum,  1026.  a. 

„    Macedontanum,  1026,  a. 

„    Marcianum,  1024.  b. 

„    Alemmianum,  1 026.  a 

„    Neronianum,  1026,  a. 

„    Orphitianum,  1026.  b. 

„    Fegasinum,  5P,5,  b ; 
536.  b;  1026.  b. 
Persicianum,  1 026.  b. 

f,     Piaonianuin,  1026, 

„    Plancianum,  1026,  b. 

„    Plautionum,  1027,  a. 
llubrianum,  1027,  a. 

„    Sabinianum,  1027,  a. 

„    Silanianum,  1027,  a. 

„    taciturn,  7^  b. 

„    TcrtuUianutu,  1027.  a. 

„    Trebcllianum,  535,  a  ; 
1027.  b. 

„    Turpilianum,  1027,  h. 

„    Velleianum,  1027,  b. 

„    Vitrasianum,  1027.  b. 

„    Volunanum,  1027,  b. 
Senatus  jus,  1018,  b. 
Sen  lores,  333,  b, 
Sepclire,  560.  b. 
Scpimcntum,  47,  a. 
September,  2^ 
Septem  Trionea,  147.  b. 
Septemviri  Epulones,  470,  b. 
Septimatrus,  982,  b. 
SeptiroonUum,  1028, 
Septum,  336,  b. 
Septunx,  140,  b. 
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Sepulchrt  violati  actio,  562,  a. 
Sepulchrum,  560,  b. 
Sequestres,  77^  a. 
Sera,  626^  b. 
Seriae,  1202.  a. 
Sericum,  1028,  a. 
Serpens,  148.  a  ;  149.  b. 
Serpentarius,  149.  a. 
Serra,  1029.  a. 
Serrati,  $e.  numroi,  394.  a. 
Serrula,  1029,  b. 
Scrta,  1029,  b. 
Serrare  de  coelo,  176,  b. 
Serviana  actio,  918,  a. 
Senrilia  agraria  lex,  699,  a. 
„     Glaucia  lex,  986.  b. 
„     Judiciaria  lex,  699.  a. 
Senritus,  1030,  b ;  1036.  b. 
Servitutes,  9,  h ;  1030.  b. 
Servus  (Greek),  1034.  a. 

„     (Roman),  48,  a;  1036.b. 

„      ad  manum,  76^  b. 

„      publicus,  Zi  b ;  1039.  a ; 
1041,  a. 
Sescuneia,  140.  b. 
Seaeunz,  140,  b. 
Sesquiplares,  or  Sesquiplarii, 

509.  a- 

Sestertium,  242.  b ;  1042.  b. 

Sestertius,  1042.  b. 

Sevir  turmae  equitum,  475,  a. 

Seviri,  180,  b. 

Sex  sufTragia,  472,  b. 

Scxatrus,  982,  b. 

SexUns,  140,  b. 

Sextarius,  979,  a  ;  1043,  b. 

Senilis,  232. 

Sextuk,  1213,  b;  1043,  b. 
Sibina,  589,  a. 
Sihyllini  librt,  1043.  b. 
Sica,  1044,  b. 
Sicarius,  687,  a. 
Sicila,  1044,  b. 
Sicilicus,        b ;  1213.  b. 
Sicilire  pratum,  60,  a. 
Sidus  natalitium,  144,  b. 
Sigillaria,  1009.  b. 
Sigma,  750.  a. 
Signa,  253,  b. 

„    militaria,  1044,  b. 
Signifer,  1045,  b. 
Signinum  opus,  431,  a. 
Signum,  501,  a. 
Silentiarti,  954,  b. 
Silcntium,  ITG,  b. 
Silia  lex,  699^  a. 
Silicarii,  1 15,  b. 
Siiiccrnium,  562.  a. 
SUigc  54,  a ;  ^  b. 
Simila,  or  Similago,  55i  b. 
Siliqua,  1213,  b 
SUTae,  1012.  a. 
Silvani  et  Carbonis  lex,  695, 

b. 

Simpulum,    or  Simpuvium, 

1046.  a. 
Sindon,  851.  h. 
Singulares,  508,  b. 
Sinus,  1 135,  a. 
Sipariuro,  1046,  a. 
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Siriui,  152,  b ;  160,  a. 
Sistnim,  1046,  a. 
Sitclla,  1048.  b. 
Siticines,  558,  b. 
Sittybae,  704,  b. 
Situla,  1048.  b. 
Sobrina,  310.  a. 
Sobrinus,  310.  a. 
Socculus,  1048,  b. 
Soccus,  1048,  b. 
Socer,  28,  b. 

M     magnus,  28,  b. 
Societas,  1049,  a. 
Socii,  542.  b  ;  1049.  a ;  1O50.  a. 
Socio  pro,  actio,  1049.  b. 
Socius,  1049.  a. 
Socrus,  28,  b. 

M     magna,  28,  b. 
Sodales,  310^  b. 

n     Augustales,  180,  a. 

„      Tmi,  1134.  b. 
Sodalitium,  77,  b. 
Solarium,  429.  b;   616.  b; 

1078,  b. 
Solea,  1051,  b. 
Solidorum  venditio,  131.  b. 
Sol  id  us,  182,  b. 
SoliUurilia,  719.  b  ;  1000.  a. 
Solium.  187.b;  191, a;  1 129. 
a. 

Solvere  in  area,  119,  a. 
Solum,  430.  b. 
Solutio,  819.  b. 
Sonipes  ales,  149,  b. 
Sophronistae,  581,  b. 
Sordidati,  1137,  a. 
Soror,  310,  a. 
Sortes,  843i  a ;  1051,  b. 
Sortilcgt,  1052.  a. 
Spadoaes,  631.  b. 
Sparus,  588.  b. 
Spatium,  286.  a. 

M      legitimum,  1033,  b 
Specillum,  274.  b. 
Spectabiles,  628,  a. 
Spectio,  176,  b ;  177.  b. 
SpecuUria,  432.  b. 
Spccularis  lapis,  432.  a. 
Spcculatorcs,  508,  b. 
Speculum,  1052,  a. 
Spccus,  113,  a. 

Sphaeristerium,  195,  b ;  582,  a. 
Spies  mutica,  57,  a. 
Spiculum,  587,  a;  589,  a. 
Spina,  284.  b. 

Spinter,  or  Spinther,  Idfs  a. 
Spira,  1053,  a. 
Spirula,  1053.  a. 
Spolia,  1053.  b. 
Spoliatorium,  189,  a. 
Sponda,  674,  b. 
Spondee,  817.  b. 
Spongia,  905,  a. 
Sponsa,  741,  b. 
Sponaalia,  741,  b. 
Spon&io,  640.  b ;  1 199.  a. 
Sponsor,  640,  b. 
Sponsus,  741,  b. 
Sportula,  1054,  b. 
Stabulorius,  984,  b. 
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Sudium,  1055. 

Stamen.  1 100.  a. 
Suter,  I0"i6.  b. 
Sutcra,  I  I7<L 
Sutt  dies,  409i  b. 
Statiooca,  250.  b. 
„  fiici.l058,«. 

munictpioniin,  577.  b. 
SUtivae  (itnae,  588.  b. 
Sutor,  lOSM,  a. 
Sutowa.  508.  b. 
Sutu  liber,  730.  b. 
Sutuac  Pentcae,  R89.  b. 
Sutuaria  an,  1058.  a. 
Sutumrn.  1 192.  a. 
StcUoc  Parrhaaiaea,  147,  K 

eirantca,  9^2.  a. 
StclUturar,  505.  a. 
Sterculinii  Mnritu%  103.',  a. 
StifTcoratio,  50^  a. 
SCcrcutiuft.  50,  a. 
SterquUinium,  50,  a. 
Stmicharus  109fi.  a. 
Stibadtuin,  750.  a. 
Stillicidii  acnritua,  1031.  b. 
Stillicidium,  lOSl.b. 
StiliM,  1071.  a. 
Stipendiaria,  3j_m  b. 
Stipcndiarii,  107 1.  b 
Supcndium,  1071.  b 
SiipM,  854.  b. 
StiptiUtio,  S17.  b. 
Stipulator,  817.  b. 
8«»»«,  liL  b  I  118,  a. 
Stola,  1073.  a. 
Stragulum,  flTi.  b. 
Stralur«a,  1074.  b. 
Stnna,  1075.  a. 
Striae,  324.  a. 
Striga,  '25^^  b  ;  254^  a. 
Strigil,  L85.  a  ;  [92^,  a. 
Strophiutn,  1075.  a. 
Struetor,  307.  b. 
Stiiil'nKi  juri«,  143.  b. 
Stulturum  fertae,  545.  b. 
Stuprum,  17i«i  349. a-,  633.  b. 
Stylus,  1071,  a. 
Suasor,  1 7:>.  a. 
Subcenturio,  506,  a. 
8ii»»5tarii,  1171.  b. 
Subligaculum.  576,  a ;  1075,  a. 
Sublimiasimi,  628.  a. 
Subropare  legem,  682,  b. 
Subrunciri,  JOi  a. 
Subacriptio,  357,  b. 

„        cenaona,  263.  b ; 
635.  b. 
Subaeciva,  30.  a ;  42.  a. 
Subsellium,  1 129,  a. 
Subaerica,  lO^S.  b. 
Subsignanuf,  502,  b. 
Subatttutio,  599,  a. 

„  pupiUaria,  599.  b. 
Subtegmen,  1100,  a. 
Subtemcn,  1 100.  a. 
Subucula,  1 173,  b. 
Succeaaio,  1075.  b. 
8uccc«»or,  1076.  b. 
SucciDcioriuni,  1075.  a 
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Succincttn,  1173,  b. 
Succolare,  G~J,  b. 
Sudatio  coocamerata,  19&  b. 
Sudatorium,  190.  b. 
Suffibulum.  1191,  a. 
Suffitio,  562.  a. 
Suflragia  a«x,  472.  b. 
Suffragium,  1076.  b. 
SugTcstua,  88,  a;  995.  b; 

1077.  a. 
Suggnmdarium,  559.  b. 
Sui  heredet,  598.  b. 
Sulci,  L192.  a. 
Sulcuv  58»  a  ;  59,  a. 
Suipiciae  leges,  699.  b. 
Sulptcia  Sempronia  lex,  699,  b. 
Surotuariac  legc«,  1077.  a. 
SuoveUurilia,  719.  b  ;  1000.  a. 
Superficiariu*.  1078.  a. 
Siiperficirt,  107H,  a. 
Superoumerarii,  1^  b. 
Supparum,  790.  a  ;  1 174,  a. 
Supparus,  1 17  1.  a. 
StippHcalio,  1079i  a. 
Suppoaititii,  576,  a. 
Siiprema,  ac.  tempestas,  AW,  a. 
Surdus,  Sia^a;  1113,  a. 
Suaceptorca,  265,  a. 
Suspensura,  1 92.  a. 
Symposium,  1082,  tL 
Syodicun,  1084.  a. 
Syngrapha,  '27 1,  b. 
Synthesis  1009,  a ;  1087,  b. 
Syrinx,  1088.  a. 
Syaaitia,  1088.  b. 
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Tabella,  109a  b. 
Tabcllariae  lege*,  1091.  a. 
Tabcllarius,  1091.  a. 
TaU  Uio,  1091.  a. 
Tabema,  285,  b  ;  1091,  a. 

M      diTcrwria,  'J5H,  b. 

„      Itbraria,  704,  b. 
Tabemacuium,  1 104.  a. 
T«l>ernaria  fabula,  346.  b. 
Tublinum,  4 '2 8,  a. 
Tabulae,  13L  • ;  1091.  b. 

„      ccnsoriae,  263,  a. 

„      noTae,  1092.  a. 

„     publicae,  7^  a ;  8^  a. 

„      votivac,  433,  b. 
Tabulam,  adcsse  ad,  1 12x  a. 
TabuUrii,  1092.  b. 
Tabularium,  1  (^2.  b. 
Tabularius  7,  b. 
Tabulinum,  253,  h. 
Taeda,  1093.  a. 
Taenia,  1212.  b. 
Talaria,  1094.  b. 
Talasiua,  743,  b. 
Tala<^o,  743,  b. 
Talea,  824^  U 
Talentum,  931,  b. 
Talio,  1095.  a. 
Talut,  1095.  a. 
Tapes,  1097.  a. 
Tapete,  1097.  a. 


Tarentini  ludl,  71S.  b. 
Tarpeia  Atemia  lex,  685,  a. 
Taurii  ludi,  716,  b. 
Taurua,  150,  a. 
Tcctor,  870l  a. 
Tectores,  1 15,  b. 
Tectorium  opu%  870^  a. 
Teda.  1093.  a. 
TeguJa.  1098.  a. 
Tela,  1099.  a. 
Telamonea,  170.  a. 
Temo,  111.  b  ;  378.  K 
Tamplum,  176. a;  99t5,b;  llfH 
a. 

Temporalis  actio,  lO,  b. 
Temporin  pracacriptio,  965.  a. 
Ten«e.  1 125,  a. 
Tentipellium,  545.  b. 
Tepidarium,  19a  a  ;  19*2.  b. 
Tercntilia  lei,  699.  a. 
Terentini  ludi,  716.  b 
Terminalia,  1112.  a. 
Termini,  30,  b  ;  60:^  b. 
Terra,  2^  a ;  132.  b. 

„    cariosa,  49,  b. 

„    rcstibilia,  60,  b. 
Tcrtiare,  49,  b. 
Terunciua,  141^  a ;  708.  b. 
Tescum.  176.  a. 
Te«clla.  915.  b 
Tesscllarii,  ^15,  b. 
Tessera,  11 12.  b. 

„     nimiinana,  or  frumer- 

taria,  550.  a. 
Tesaerula,  1112.  b. 
Testa,  534i  ^ 

Tcstamcotariae  leges,  699.  b 

TestamcDti&ctio,  1 114.  b. 

Testamentum,  1113.  a. 

TcsUtor,  1 1 13,  a. 

Testis,  1118.  b. 

Testudo.  720,  b;    Illg.  a; 

1118.  b. 
Tetraphori,  894.  a. 
Tctrarcha,  1119.  b. 
Tctrarchcs,  1119.  b. 
Textores,  1099.  a. 
Textrices,  1099.  a. 
Textrinum,  1099,  U 
Thargelia,  112a  a, 
Theatrum,  1120,  b. 
Theasac,  1 125,  a. 
TheodoManus  codex,  302.  b. 
TTicrmae,  1S3,  b  ;  19-3,  b, 
Ttiermopolium,  233.  b  ;  258,  b 
Thesmopboria,  1 127,  b. 
Tliorax,  711.  a. 
Tlioria  lex,  699.  b. 
Thracca,  576.  a. 
Threces  576,  a. 
llironus  11 29.  a. 
Thyrsus,  1129.  b. 
Tiara,  1 1 30,  a. 
Tiaraa,  1130.  a. 
Tibia,  113a  b. 
Tibiccn,  1131,  a. 
Tibicinium,  1 130,  b. 
Tigni   iramittteiidi  acnitui. 

1031.  b. 

Tigno  juncto,  actio  de,  564.  b' 
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Tintinnabuluin,  1133.  b. 
Tirocinium,  1 1 34.  a. 
Tiro,  1134.  a. 
Titia  lex,  TOO,  au 
Titienses,  875,  b ;  1 155^  b. 
Tttim,  875j  b ;  1155.  b. 
Titii  Sodales,  1 1 34.  b. 
Tituliis.  25'A,  a;  JGO.  a;  70-1,  b. 
Tocullionea,  525.  a. 
Toga,  1134,  b. 

„    Candida,  11 ST^  a. 

M    palmata,  1137.  a. 

„    picta,  11 37.  a. 

„    prnctcxta,  1137.  a, 

„    pulla,  1 137.  a. 

„    pura,  1 137,  a. 

„    sordida,  1137,  a. 

„    Tirilis  631.  a  ;  1137.  b. 
Togata  fabula,  34^;.  b. 
Togatus,  853,  b  ;  1  137.  h. 
Tonsor,  1  97,  a. 
Topiaria  ars  618,  b. 
Topiariiis,  619,  a, 
Toralia,  674,  b. 
Torcular,  958^  a ;  1137.  b. 
Torculum,  1 137,  b. 
Tormentum,  79a  a  ;  1138.  b  ; 

1139,  a. 
Torques,  1 140.  a. 
Torquis,  11 40.  a. 
Torus.  674.  b  ;  1140.  b. 
Tozicum,  1001,  b. 
Trabca,  993,  b  ;  1 1 37.  b. 
Trabeata  fabula,  34G.  b. 
Traditio,  821^  a. 
Tragoedla,  1 1 40,  b. 

„        crcpidata,  346.  b. 
Tragula,  589,  a  ;  9B9.  b. 
Tragum,  989,  b. 
Traha,  53,  a  ;  1148,  a. 
Trahea,  53^  a. 
Trama,  1100.  a. 
Tramoserica,  1028,  b. 
Transactio  in  via,  1 1,  a. 
Transfugii,  394,  b. 
TranstUlum,  h 
Transtra,  788.  a. 
TransTectio  cquituoi,  437.  a; 

424.  b. 
Trebonia  lex,  700.  b. 
Tremi»s5«t,  182.  b. 
Trcssis,  141.  a. 
Treaviri,  1167.  b. 
Triarii,  495,  a ;  496,  a  ;  SOT,  b. 
Trihula,  53,  a  ;  1 1 48,  a. 
Tribalum,  53,  a ;  1 148.  a. 
Tribulus,  1148.  b. 
Tribunal,  253.  a  ;  1 L48,  b. 
Tribuni  oobortium,  504.  a. 

„  militum.495,b;  503,  a. 
Tribunicla  Ici,  1149,  a. 

y,       potestas,  1 150.  b. 
Tribunua,  1148.  b, 

„       celcruin,    993,  a; 

1 149,  a. 
Tribus  (Greek),  1152,  b. 

„     (Roman).  1 155.  b 
Tributa  eomitia,  1156.  b. 
Tribiitaria,  37,  b. 
Tributarii,  311.  b. 
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Tributona  actio,  1037.  b. 
Tributum,  1156,  b. 
Tricliniarchia,  1158.  b. 
rriclioium.  1 157.  b. 
Tridens,  564.  b 
Tricn^  140,  b. 
Trifiix,  1138.  b. 
Triga,  379,  b. 
Trigon,  919.  a. 
Triponiim,  10O7.  a. 
Trilix,  imL  b;  1102.  b. 
Trimestris  faba,  57i  a- 
Trincpos,  310.  a. 
Trineptis,  310,  a. 
Trinum  nundinum.  816,  b. 
Trinundinum,  glGj  b. 
Triplicatio,  12,  a. 
Tripos  1162,  b. 
Tripudium,  175,  b. 
Triremes,  785.  a. 
Tritavia,  810.  a, 
Tritavus,  310.  :i. 
Triticum,  54,  n. 

gpelta,  54^  b. 
„      trimestre,  54,  a. 
Tritura,  £3,  a. 

Triumphalia  ornamcnta.  1 167. 
b. 

Triumphalia  eorona,  361. 
Triumphus,  1 163,  b. 

„        caiitreosis.  1 167.  a. 

„        navalijt,  1 167,  a. 
Triumviri,  J 167.  b. 

„       agro  dividundo, 

1 167.  b. 

„        cap i talis,  1 1C7,  b. 
„  coloniaededucendac, 

1 168,  a. 

„       cpuloncs,  470.  b. 
„       equitum  turmas  rc- 
cognoscendi,  or 
It'gL-ndis  eqnitum 
decurus,  1168,  a. 
„       monetales,  766.  a. 
„       noctiirni,  1 168,  a. 
„       reficicndis  aedibus, 

1 168.  a. 
„       reipublicac  constitu- 

endac,  1 168,  a. 
„      saeria  conquirendis 
donlsque  pcrsig- 
nandis,  1 168.  b. 
„       tenatua  Icgendi, 
1 168.  b. 
Trochus,  1168.  b. 
Trojae  ludiia,  288,  a. 
Tropaeum,  1 1 68.  b. 
Trossuli,  472,  a. 
Trua,  I  lfi9»  b. 
TrulJa,  1169.  b. 
Trulleum,  1170.  a. 
Trulliasatio,  820,  a. 
Trunciis,  824.  h. 
Trutina,  1 170.  a. 
Tuba,  1170.  b. 
Tubiccn,  22,  a. 
Tubilustrium,  983.  a. 
Tullia  lex  de  ambitu,  7L  !>• 
„      de  legatione  libera, 
679.  a. 
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TulHanum,  240,  b ;  546,  b. 
Tumultuarii,  1171.  b. 
Tumultus,  1171.  b. 
Tunica,  57, a;  1171.  b. 
Tunicati,  1121a. 
Turibulum,  1174.  b. 
Turma,  471,  • ;  497^  b. 
Turricula,  548,  b. 
Turris,  1174.  b. 
Tutela,  1176,  b. 
TuUlac  actio,  1 178.  b. 

n     judicium,  1178,  b. 
Tutor,  1176.  a. 
Tutulua,  118a  a. 
lYmpanum,  100.  b;  523,  b; 
928.  a;  1180,  a. 


U.  V. 

Vacantia  bona,  2(y7«  b. 
Vadari  reum,  11,  b. 
Vadca  dare,  1 1^  b. 
Vadiinonium,Vas,l  1.  b;  954.  b. 
Vagina,  577.  a, 
Valcriac  leges,  IDQ  b. 
Valeriae  et  Horatiae  leges, 

TOO,  b;  928,8. 
Valeria  lex,  963.  b. 
Vallaris  corona,  3 GO,  b. 
Vallum,  31,  b ;  253.  n;  1183,  a. 
Vallus,  1 183.  a. 
Valva,  625,  b. 
Vannus,  1 183.  b. 
Vappa,  1204,  b. 
Vari,  989.  a. 
Varia  lex,  725,  a. 
Vaa,  954j  b  ;  1183.  b. 

„  levc,  or  puruni,  133,  a. 
Vatinia  lex,  a. 
Udo,  1184.  a. 

Vectigal  rcrum  vcnalium,  267, 
a. 

Vectignlia,  1 184,  a. 
Vectigal  is  agcr,  43,  a  ;  458,  a. 
Vehea,  1  Ifii,  a. 
Velamen,  1186.  a. 
Velarium,  86i  • :  1185.  b. 
Velariua,  1185,  a. 
VelatI,  1185.  a. 
Vclitcss  496,  b;  503,  a. 
Vclk'ianum  senatusconaultum, 

1027.  b. 
Velum,  790,  a  ;  1 185,  a. 
Vcoabulum,  1  a. 
Venaliciarii,  104a  a. 
Venatio,  1186,  a 
Venditio,  459.  a. 
Venefica,  1189.  b. 
Veneficium,  1 188.  a, 
VeneBcus,  1189.  b. 
Venereua  jactus,  1095,  b. 
Venter,  113,  b. 
Ventilabrum,  849,  a. 
Ventilatio,  53,  a. 
Venus,  1095.  b. 
Vcr  sacrum,  1 189,  a. 
Verbena,  1002.  a. 
Verbenartus,  531.  a. 
Vergiliac,  150,  a. 
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Ver);iliafmni  mdiM,  ISO,  a. 
Vcma.  1038.  b  ;  1 04a  b. 
Vcrricu!um,  989,  b. 
V«r*o  in  rvm  actio,  a. 
Versuro,  50t  a  ;  5 -'7,  a. 
Vefiu*,  50^  a  ;  7.j;i,  a. 

^      quadratus,  -IT,  a. 
Veru,  5!*^,  b. 
Vorvaclar.  12*  b 
V«;rv«;tuai,  i9i  b. 
Vanitum,  588.  b. 
Ve«]>nt'.  5.')9.  a. 
VopitloiM^  559.  a. 
Vealalia,  1 1 89.  a. 

maxima,  1 189j,  b. 
Vestibulum,  4^7.  a. 
Veaticrps  631.  a. 
Votcratuin,  4  [>'■).  h. 
V«U'raU»r<»,  1 040.  b. 
Vcteretum,  57i  a. 
Vcxillarii,  494.  b  ;  507,  b. 
Vciilluin,  507.  h  ;  1Q4.5.  b. 
Via  Mpularis,  "253,  a. 

Viae,  1191.  b. 

^    aenritua.  1032.  a. 

M    vicinariac,  or  ticinalea, 

'2r,:i,  a, 

Viaria  Ici,  7ul.  a ;  1 193.  a. 
VUticum.  LL&S.  b. 

Viattir.  1 195,  b. 
Vicarii  Rvrvi,  l(>37.  b. 
Victimn,  499.  b. 
VlMUnia,  H  9fi.  a. 

„       hcreditatum    et  Ic* 
gatonun,   Si.  a  ; 
1 1  a. 
M      mauumiiaionii.  1 1 96. 
a. 

^Icnirnaria  lez«  119G^  a. 
Vicvaiiuariii  1 196.  a. 
Yiccaimatio.  387,  b. 
Vxco  maftistri,  1 196.  a. 
Vicus,  1 1 9t>.  a- 
Vwtoriatua,  b. 
Vipilea.  510^  a. 
Vij^ilijw,  '230,  a. 
VigintisexTin,  1 196.  b. 
Vipmtiviri,  1  \  9(i.  b. 
Villa,  iiJL  »  ;  1196.  b. 

„     publica,  96*2.  a 

^     rustics.  Hi  a. 
ViUia  auiialls  Itsx,  701.  b. 
ViUica.  48.a. 


INDEX* 

VUUcat,48,a;  HS^b;  1196, b. 

„      ainptiltheatri,  SS^  b. 
Vinalia,  11 28,  a. 
Vindemialis  feria,  530.  a. 
Vindex,  11,  a ;  7:>2.  a. 
Vlodicatio,   9^  a;    564.  b; 
!19f<.  a, 

„         Ubertahs,  10S3.  a. 

„         scrvitutis,  103'J,  b. 
VIodiciae,  1 19^.  b. 
Vindicu,  73^  a  ;  1200.  a. 
Vinca.  190&  b. 
Viaum,  1301.  a. 
Virga,  1S09.  a. 
Virgines  Vt'sUlca.  1189.  a. 
Virgo,  150.  b. 

„    maxima,  1 1  SO,  b. 
Vir>?ula.  1  -209.  a. 
Viridarium,  G19.  a. 
Virilis  para,  88a  a. 

n    »«g^631*«;  1137.  a. 
Via,  1809.  a. 
M  ft  vis  annata,  1209.  b. 

Vtwratin.  5fi-J.  a. 
Viacellia  lei,  2^  a ;  701.  b. 
Vitelliani.  1098.  a. 
Vitis,  504.  b. 
Vitium,  17G,  b. 
Vitrcarit,  laia  k 
Vitricu*.  2s^  b. 
VitruoH  1  ^09,  b. 
Vitta.  Vittacw  1812.  a. 
Vittata  Mccnlos  1212.  b. 
Vivaria,  69i  b. 
Uliginoaus  campua,  4Si  b. 
Ulna,  1213.  a. 

Ulptani  pum  puellaeque,  75.  b. 
Ultrotributa,  265.  a. 

Umbella,  1213.  a. 
Umbilicus,  704.  a. 
Umbo,  »8t  a ;  1 136^  b ;  1198. 
a. 

Uiabraculum,  1213.  a. 
Uocia,  140,  b  j  1213.  b, 
Unciarum  fen  us,  516.  b. 
Uncluri^  76i  a. 
Unctuariuin,  76,  a ;  190.  h. 
Unguenta,  1 2 1 4.  a. 
Uo^fuenlaria,  1214.  a. 
Unguentariae,  1814.  a. 
Unffucntarii,  I  214.  a. 
Univcrvitas,  1214.  b. 
UniTcnum,  1076.  a. 


Vocatio  in  jm,  10,  b. 
Voconia  let,  67C.  b :  701.  b. 
Voloncs  499.  a ;  1217.  a. 
Volseiiae,  197.  b  ;  275.  a. 
Volucris,  149.  a. 
Volumen,  704.  a. 
VoluQtarii,  1217.  a. 
Volutae,  590.  b, 
Vomitoria,  87.  b. 
Uroeus,  1217,  a. 
Uma,  5>30.  a  ;  979.  a ;  1048. 

b;  1217.  n. 
Urp€X.  G45.  U 
Una  major,  147.  a. 

M   minor,  147.  b. 

„   Moenalts,  147.  b. 
Ustrina,  559.  b. 
l-'strlnum,  559.  bi 
Uikucapio,  1217,  b. 
Uiurac,  525.  b. 
Usureceptio,  1220.  a. 
Uaurpatio,  12;^!.  a. 
Usua,  1819.  a;  1221.  a ;  122^ 
a. 

M    auctoritai,  1219.  a. 

n    fructuarius.  1221.  a. 
Uausfriictus  1221.  a. 
Uteriui,  309i  h. 
Uti  poaaedetia,  643.  a. 
Utilis  actio,  UJ,  a. 
Utres  1 203,  b. 
Utriculariua,  1  130.  b. 
Utrubi,  64:1.  a. 
Vulcanalia,  1222.  b. 
Vulgarca,  1Q41.  b. 
Uior.  740.  b, 
Uxorium,  2£>  b. 


Xjatarchus,  581,  b. 
Xysttts,  5S0,  b  ;  613^  b. 


Z. 

Zona,  1224.  b. 
Zouuk,  1224.  b. 
Zopbortu,325.a;  1225.  U 


ENGLISH  INDEX. 


A. 

Acton  (Greek)  e_LL  a. 

„  (Roman),  612.  a. 
Adoption  (Greek).  14i  b. 

„       (Roman),  15^  b. 
Advocate,  1084,  a. 
Adie,  Hl^  b. 
Altar,  116,  >t  153.  b. 
Ambassadors,  677,  b. 
Anchor,  791.  a. 
Anvil,  634.  a. 
Aqueduct,  108,  a. 
Arbitrator,  396.  b. 
Arch,  IM,  b;  546^  b. 
Archer,  the,  I5L,  a. 
Archers,  1002.  a. 
Armour,  135.  a. 
Arms,  135.  a. 
Array  (Greek),  481.  a. 

„    (Roman),  489.  a. 
Arrow,  the,  149,  b. 
Arrows,  1001 ,  a. 
Astronomy,  145,  a. 
Auction  (sale),  178,  a. 
Aie,  1014.  a. 
Aile,  378.  a. 


R 

Bail  (Greek),  460^  b. 

„  (  Roman),  b. 
Bakers,  921.  a. 
Balance,  the,  151,  a. 
Baldric,  196^  a. 
Ball,  game  at,  543,  a  ;  918,  a. 
Bankers,  J  30^  a. 
Banishment  ( Greek),  513.  a. 

(  Roman),  515.  b. 
Barber,  1 97i  a. 
Basket,  198^  a. 
Baths  (Greek),  184,  »• 

„    (  Roman),  185.  U 
Bear,  the  great,  142i  a. 

n    the  lesser  or  little,  147. 
b. 

Bear- warden,  the,  148.  a. 

Beard,  196.  b. 

Beds,  673.  a;  114a  b. 

Beer,  268>  b. 

Bell,  1133.  b. 

Bellows,  543.  a. 

Belt,  196<  a. 

Berenice,  the  hair  of,  1 54,  a. 
Bit  (of  horses),  548.  a. 
Boeotian  constitution,  204,  a. 
Books.  703,  b. 
Bookseller,  704.  b. 
Boots,  366.  a. 
Bottomry,  525.  b. 


Bow,  126,  a. 
Boxing,  974,  b. 
Brass,  25,  a. 
Brazier,  542,  a. 
Breakfast,  304,  a. 
Bribery  (Greek),  385,  b. 

„     (  Roman),  TL  a. 
Bricks,  668,  a. 
Bridge,  936.  b. 
Bridle,  548^  a. 
Bronxe,  S5i  a. 
Brooch,  531.  b. 
Bull,  the,  150»  a. 
Burial  (Greek),  555»  b. 

„    (Roman).  560.  b. 


C. 

Calendar  (Greek),  222^  a. 

„      (  Roman),  226^  a. 
Cameos,  1010,  b;  1181,  a. 
Camp,  244.  a. 

„     breaking  up  of,  251.  a; 
256.  a. 

„     choice  of  ground  for, 
246.  a. 

„     construction  of,  246.  a. 

„     of  Hyginus,  251.  a 

n     of  Poly bi  us,  245.  b. 
Camp-oath,  the,  249,  b. 
Candle,  236i  a. 
Candlestick,  236.  a. 
Canvassing,  76,  b. 
Capital  (of  columns),  324,  a. 
Carpets,  1097.  a. 
Cart,  923.  a. 
Casque,  565,  b. 
Ceilings,  433.  a. 
Celt,  420,  a. 
Censer,  1174.  b. 
Centaur,  the,  153.  b. 
Chain,  957,  a. 
Chariot,  376.  a ;  476.  a. 
Charioteer,  the,  149.  a. 
Chimneys,  426,  a ;  432.  b. 
Chisel,  420,  a. 
Cider,  1205.  b. 
Circumvallation,  1 183,  a. 
Citizenship  (Greek),  288,  b. 

„       (  Roman),  291.  a. 
Claws,  the,  151 ,  a. 
Clerks   (Athenian),   211.  b; 
577.  b. 

„     (Roman),  13^  b. 
Clocks,  615.  a. 
Coffins,  555i  b ;  559.  b. 
Colony  (Greek),  313,  b 

„     (Roman),  315,  A. 
Column.  323.  a. 
Combs,  881.  a. 


Comedy  (Greek),  341.  b. 

„     (  Roman),  345.  b. 
Compass,  283.  a. 
Constellations,  145,  b. 
Cooks,  305.  b. 
Cordage,  230. 
Com  crops,  54,  a. 

„    preservation  of,  53,  b. 
Couches,  671.  b. 
Cowl,  372,  b. 
Crab,  the,  150,  b. 
Cretan  constitution,  365.  a. 
Criers,  91L  b. 
Crook,  88L  b. 
Crops,  53. 
Cross.  :}70.  b. 
Crow,  the,  153.  b. 
Crown,  359.  a. 

„     the  northern,  148,  i 
163.  a. 

„     the  ■outhem,  153i  b. 
Crucifixion,  370.  b. 
Cubit,  751i  b. 
Cup,  the,  153,  b. 
Cymbal,  370^  a;  381^  a. 


D. 

Daggers,  975,  a  ;  1044.  b. 
Dance,  the  Pyrrhic,  278.  b. 
Dancing,  1004,  b. 
Day,  408,  a. 
Dice,  1112.  b. 
Dice-box,  548,  b. 
Dinner,  306.  b. 
Dish.  257^  b. 
Distaff,  565.  a. 
Dithyramb,  1141,  a. 
Divorce  (Greek),  418.  a. 

„     (Roman),  41 8j  a. 
Dog,  the  great,  152i  b. 

„    the  little.  152.  b. 
Dolphin,  the,  149.  b. 
Door,  624.  b. 
Dowry  (Greek),  iM±  a. 

„     (  Roman ),  437.  a. 
Dragon,  the,  148.  a. 
Drains,  46,  b. 
Draughts,  game  of,  670»  b. 
Drawers,  1075.  a. 
Drum.  1180,  a. 
Dynasty,  122,  a. 


E. 

Eagle,  the.  b, 
Ear-ring,  632.  a. 
Earthenware,  532,  a. 
Eleven,  the,  593.  a. 

4  N 


0 


INDEX. 
L  J. 

Impriaonnicnt,  910.  a. 
lofermcr.  89  s.  b. 

InlMR-iUnce  (  Gret-kX  594.  «. 

Ink,  ITOi 

Ion  (GwkX  a. 
„  {  Iloimn),  2.'>S.  b. 
Intag lio«,  1010.  b ;  1 181.  b. 
latercmUnr    moiiih,  'd*21,  b; 

828,  b :'  229. 
lotrmt  of  moocy  (Greek), 
524. 

„        (  Uoman>.  526.  k 
Isthmian  games,  645.  b. 

lti*ly.  '^\H,m. 

Judges  (Greek),  3fi9,  b  ;  401. 
b;  4t>S.  a, 
w     (  Romao)^  616,  b. 


K. 


Medt  (Raman),  30S^  a. 
M«— ure.  ISO,  b. 
Bfeaatiret  of  land,  462  b. 

Medicine,  745,  b. 

Mercenary  aoldieis,  758.  a; 

12--3,  b. 
Mile.  762^  b. 

Mile-stone«,  762,  b  j  1193, 

MUU,  7Cj.  a. 

Mine<i,  1 1 84,  *■ 

Mint,  766.  a. 

Mtrror.  105^.  a. 

Hooej,  coined,  808.  h. 

^    (Greek),  gold,  IM,  a. 

„     (Roman),   „    182,  a. 
ModUi  (Greek  ),  22d^ 

„    (  Roman).  2-26.  221, 
Mortars,  768,  b. 
Muuii-s,  431.  a ;  915.  a. 
Mourning  for  tba  dead,  537. 

b  ;  562,  b. 
Muustachcs,  7 SO.  a. 
Mosie  (GnH.k\  77'2.  b. 
a    (Roman},  779,  U 


1889 

Enaigni,  military.  1041.  U 
Era,  881.  b. 

E»il  eye.  5  'i  1 ,  b. 
Ek^CUtiiMKT,  ti4-Jt  a. 

F. 

Fan.  539x 

Felting.  i>L2.  b. 

Fenc«a>,  17, 

Firc-plac«,  54g.  a. 

FUb,  tbe  louUieni,  153.  b. 

Fishem,  the.  \Sl^  b. 

Fl>x>n  of  bouiM,  430.  b. 

Foot   (meaaure   of  length)^ 

7'.1.  b. 
Fresco,  904.  a. 
Fringe.  537.  a. 
Fuller.  551^  b. 
Funerals  (  Greek),  554.  b. 

„      (Roman).  55S,  a. 
Furnace,  198.  b ;  546.  a. 


o. 

Gambler,  Gaming,  74^  \k 
Garden,  618.  a. 
Gates  of  ritica,  943.  a. 
Girdle.  1284.  b. 
Gladiators,  574.  a. 
G!a«*.  1  -■o;>.  b. 
Goat,  tlMf,  IJl.  b. 
Gold.  180^  b. 
Granary,  618.  a. 
G reaves,  828.  a. 
Guards  850,  a. 


IL 

I  lair  (Greek>  3-'8.b. 

„   (Romany  389.  b. 
Il.inuners,  726,  a. 
H-u-f,  ihu,  15^  b. 
Harp,  1007.  a. 
Ilarrovinir.  5^,  *. 
Ilatcbet,  liiH,  a. 
Ilvatth,  542,  a. 
Ilcir  (Greek  \  591.  a. 

„  (  Uutnau ),  5'JS,  a. 
Heliacal  rising,  155.  a. 

„       setting.  155^  b. 
Helmet,  565.  b. 
Hemlock,  59J.  a. 
Heraclean  tablet,  691.  a. 
Hinge,  24 1 .  a. 
Hoe,  9S4.  b;  1008.  a. 
Hoeing,  52,  a. 
Huluiajs  5^St  a. 
Homicide,  896.  b. 
Hoop,  1168.  b. 
Horse,  tbe  little,  I49i  U 
Hospitality,  6l9t  a. 
Hour,  614,  a. 
House  (Greek).  433^  b. 

„     (  Roman).  486,  b. 
Hunting,  1 186,  a. 
Hunting -spear,  1 1 86,  a. 
Hurdle,  368,  b. 


Kid«.  the,  149»  a ;  I6S1  a. 

Kiln,  54*;,  a. 

King  (Greek),  990.  a. 

„    (Houtan),  991j  a. 
Kitcben,  428.  b. 
Kite,  tbe,  154^  a. 
Knife,  373.  b. 

Kuighto  (  AthenianX  866.  a. 

„  (Human),  471.  a. 
Knookcra,  627,  a. 


L. 

Laddew.788,a;  1009.  b. 
I^rnp4,  713,  a. 
Lai;tenis  669,  a. 
I-iw,  681,  b  ;  b03.  b. 
Legacy,  675,  a. 
Leg  ton,  4  IK),  a. 
Leguminotu  crops,  ^  a. 
lA'ttor-carTter.  1091.  a. 
Lc»>.  im^a. 
Library,  808.  a. 
Light-hou"**,  895.  a. 
Link,  5.') 3.  a. 
Lion,  150.  b. 
Litters,  671.  b. 
Liturgies,  679,  ». 
Lookmg-glas^^  1058,  a. 
I^oom.  1099,  a. 
L«t»,  1051.  h. 
Luncheon,  306,  a. 
Lyre,  tbe.  148.  b;  156.  b. 


M. 

Mamertine,  240,  b. 
Manuring,  50i  a. 
Morri^e  (Greek),  735.  b. 

M      (  Roman),  740,  a. 
Masks,  889.  b. 
Ma*ts,  1789,  a. 
Meala  (Greek),  301^  a. 


K 

Names  (Greek),  POO,  a. 

„     (  Roman),  bOO.  bw 
Necklaces,  767.  h. 
Nemean  games,  794,  b. 
Nets,  988,  b. 

Notary,  1091.  a ;  1098,  b. 


a 

Oars,  788,  a. 

Oath  (Greek).  659.  h. 

„    (  Roman),  661,  b. 
Obelisks,  816,  b. 
Getobcr-borse,  880.  a. 
Officers,  duty  of,  249,  It. 

„      parade  u(,  250,  a. 
Olympiad,  883,  a. 
Olympic  games,  828,  a. 
Oracles,  836,  b. 
Orders  of  architecture,  325t 

326,  b  ;  327,  b. 
Organ,  62S.  b. 
Organist,  628,  b. 
Ostracism,  514,  a. 
Oven,  546.  a. 
Ounce,  1213,  b. 


Painting,  899.  b. 
Paper,  703^  b. 
Parasol,  1213.  a. 
Parchment,  703,  h. 
Paitnershtp,  1094.  a. 
PSy  of  soldiers,  1071.  K 
Pediment,  7,  a. 
Pen.  820.  a. 
Perfumes,  1214.  a. 
Physicians,  747. 
Pipe,  1 130.  b. 


i 


Fledges,  915.  b. 
Plough,  IlTi  b  ;  147,  a. 

Ploughing,  49i  a. 

Poii»yiui)j5,  895,  a ;  1 1 88,  a. 

Poles,  789,  a. 

Portcullis,  256.  b. 

Pottery,  532.  b. 

I'ricsts,  996j  b. 

Prison,  240,  a. 

l*ro{ligi«s,  D61.  a. 

Property- tax  (Greeks  448,  b. 

„        (  Koman),  1 157.  a. 
Prostitutes,  604.  b. 
Prow,  786.  a. 
Purification,  719,  a. 
Purses,  732.  b. 
Pyrrhic  dance,  10()5,  n. 
Pytliiaa  games,  976.  b. 


Quiver,  834,  b. 


B. 

Races,  287.  a. 
Hake,  984.  b. 
Ram,  the,  149.  b. 
Raven,  the,  153.  b. 

Raaor,  197,  b. 
Reaping,  52,  b. 
Rings,  1)5^  a. 
Road,  J  IJJJj  li. 
Rope-dunccr^  553,  a. 
Ropes,  99(L  a. 
Rounds,  250.  b. 
Rudder,  TSS^  b. 


& 

Sacrifice,  998,  b. 

Saddles,  '164.  a. 

Sails  790.  a. 

Salary,  1002,  b. 

Salt,  lOOa.  b. 

Salt-cellar,  1004.  b. 

Salt-works,  100'3,  b- 

Sandal,  200,  bi  1051.  b. 

Saw,  1029.  a. 

Scales,  706.  a. 

Scorpion,  the,  151.  a. 

Screw,  300.  b. 

Scythe,  518.  a. 

Senate  (Greek),  209, b ;  572. 

„     (Roman).  1016.  a. 
Sentinels,  250,  a. 
Scrpcut.holder,  the,  149.  «• 
Shawl,  884,  b. 
Shears,  545.  a. 


INDEX. 

Shields,  297.  a ;  870,  a :  &fi2, 

b;  1012.  b. 
Ships,  7R3.  a. 
hlioe,  220,  b  ;  456^  a. 
Shops,  1091.  b. 
Sibyl,  1043.  b. 
Sickle,  5I81  a  ;  1044.  b. 
Signs,  northern,  147,  a. 

„    of  the  Zodiac,  149^  b. 
Silk,  1028.  a. 
Silver,  132^  a. 
Slaves  (Greek),  1034,  a. 

„     (  Roman),  103G,  b. 
Sleeve,  729i  a. 
Sling,  553,  b. 
Slingcrs,  553,  b. 
Snake,  the,  149.  a. 
Sowing,  51,  a. 
Spade,  8^18.  b. 
Span,  751,  b ;  1053.  b. 
Spartan  constitution,  570.  a. 
Spear,  587.  a. 
Speusinians,  391,  b. 
Spindle,  565.  a. 
Sponge,  QQi.  a. 
Standards,  military,  1044,  b. 
Stars,  fixed,  154,  b. 
Statuary,  1058.  a. 
Step,  577,  a. 
Stern,  787,  a. 
Stovea^  432.  b. 
Sun-dial,  615,  a. 
Surgery,  272.  a. 
Swan,  the,  149.  a. 
Sword,  577.  a. 


T. 

Tables,  749,  b. 

Talent,  931^  b;  932;  933; 

935.  a. 
Tapestry,  1097,  a. 
Tassel.  532,  a. 

Taxes  (Greek),  448,  b;  1103,a. 

~,    (Roman),  1 1.5G,  b;  1 184, 
a. 

Temple,  1104.  a. 

Testament,  1113.  a. 

Theatre.  llLt),  bb 

1  heft,  300,  a ;  ^62,  a. 

lliessaUan  constitution,  1093,  a. 

nirashing,  53,  a. 

Threshold,  62  ).  b. 

Throne,  1 129,  a. 

Thrum.  537,  a. 

Tiles,  roofing,  1 098,  a. 

Tombs,  556,  a  ;  557,  b  ;  5fil* 

Tooth-powder,  394,  a. 

Torch,  524.  a. 

Torture,  1133. 

Tower,  1174.  b. 


1983 

Tragedy  (Greek),  n4a  b. 
„      (Roman),  1147.  a. 

Treaty,  542,  b. 
Triangle,  the,  1 49.  b. 
Tribes  (Greek),  1152.  b. 

„     (Roman).  1155,  b. 
Tribunes,  1148,  b. 
Trident,  564,  b. 
Tripod,  1162.  b. 
Trophy,  1 168.  b. 
Trousers,  213.  a. 
Trumpet. 2 15. a;  709. b;  117a 

b. 

Tumblers,  1005. 
Twelve  Tables,  C88.  a. 
Twins,  the,  150,  b. 


U.  V 

Vaw-painting,  906^  b. 
Veil,  1186.  a. 
Vinegar,  1205,  b. 
Virgin,  the,  150,  b. 
Umpire,  391,  b. 
Voting  (Greek),  217.n;  971. a. 
„     (  Roman),  336,  a ;  1076. 
b. 

Usurers,  525,  a. 


W. 

Waggon,  923.  a. 

„       the,  147^  b. 
Waggoner,  the.  148.  a. 
Wain,  Charles's,  147.  a. 
Wall,  431,  l> '  «- 
Waterman,  the,  151.  b. 
Watcrsnakc,  the,  153,  b. 
Watcrstream,  the,  151.  b. 
Weaving,  1099,  a. 
Weeding,  52,  a. 
Whale,  the,  152^  n. 
Wheel,  378^  a  j  532,  b;  1180,  b. 
Whip,  539,  b. 
Wills,  1113.  a. 
Window,  426, a;  432,  a. 
Wine,  1201.  a. 
Winnowing,  53,  a. 
Witnesses  (Greek),  732,  b. 

„       (  Roman),  659.  b. 
Wolf,  the,  153,  b. 
Wrestling,  713,  b. 

y. 

Yards  of  a  sail,  789,  b. 
Year  (Greek),  222,  a. 

„    (Roman),  226. a. 

„    division  of,  163.  b. 
Yoke,  652.  a. 
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CLASSIFIED  INDEX, 


Under  eocA  htad  th»  »amt$  of  th*  articUt  are  giom  in  wkiek  tie  nbjtxt  U  expledmeJ. 


AoftirOLTU&K. 

AgricuUura. 
Horttis. 
Olea,  oliva. 

Osctlltim. 

ScamnuiQ* 

Sitos. 

Villa  rustica. 
Vinum. 

AaaiCDLTCRAI.  iMrLXMINTt. 

Antrum. 

Grata. 

Irpez. 

Jufcum,  3a  7m. 
Pala. 

Pec  ten. 

Peilum. 

PUustrum. 

Prelum. 

Rastrum, 

Rutrum. 

Sarculum. 

Sarracum. 

StiltM,  a. 

Tintinnabulum. 

Turculum. 

Tribula. 

Tympanum. 

Vannua. 

Vehea. 

Amcsemekts  akd  PLATTSnfOa. 

Abacus,  5. 

Aenigma. 

Alca. 

Ascoliasmua. 

Duxum. 

Calculi. 

Cottabos. 

Follia. 

FritiUua.  ^ 

Latrunculu 

Par  impar  ludere. 

Talus. 

Tc&scra. 

Troehaa. 

AaCRITICTURB. 

Abacus,  li2j  li  fi« 

Acrotenum. 

Anal  cm  ma. 

Antac. 

Aoteflza. 

AntepagmcQta. 

Apais. 

Arehitcetura. 
Arcua. 


Arcbitecture  —  eonb'iiMdL 
Astra  j;al  us. 
Atlantes. 
Atticurgca. 
Baltcus, 
Camara,  L 
Canalia. 
Cantcrii. 
Chalcidicum. 
Cochlia. 
Columbaria,  2. 
Columcn. 
Columoa. 
Coronis. 
Cortina,  i. 
Crypta,  L 

Entasis. 

Epistylium. 

Fascia. 

Fastigium. 

Harpaginetuli. 

Helix,  L 

Janua. 

Jugum,  I. 

Later. 

Maenianum. 

Metopa. 

Modulus. 

Peristylinm. 

Plinthua. 

Podium. 

Portieua. 

Spira. 

Tc&tudo,  2< 

Tholua. 

Tympanum. 

Zopborus. 
AaiTHMrric. 

Abacus,  1. 

CalculL 
A&Moum  AXD  Wbafohs. 

Acinaces. 

Aegis. 

A  reus. 

Arma. 

Annatunu 

Capulua. 

Cateia. 

Cctra. 

Clipeua. 

Dolo. 
Funda. 

Galea. 

Gerrha. 


Armour,  &&— .  eomtimmad. 

Gl&dius. 
Babcnae,  S. 
Uaau. 


m 

Lancea. 

M 

Pilura. 

n 

Verutum. 

f» 

Gaesum. 

It 

Spams. 

n 

Jaculunu 

m 

Spiculam. 

ft 

Sarissae. 

u 

Framea. 

m 

Falarictt. 

» 

Matara. 

n 

Tragula. 

Lorica. 

Ocrea. 

Palms. 

Pelta. 

Pharetra. 

Pugio. 

Sagitta. 

Scutum. 

Seeuria. 

Sica. 

Venabulum. 
Assmaucs  avd  Cotnrcn«. 

Agora. 

AmphictyoDca. 

Areiopagua. 

Boule. 

Comitia  ealata. 
M  curiata. 
N  ceoturiata. 
I,  tributa. 

Concilium. 
Conciow 
CooTentus. 
Curia. 
Ecclesia. 
EccletL 
Gerousa. 
Myrii, 
Panegyria. 
Panionia. 
Seoatus. 
SyDedri. 
AsTBOiroKr. 
Astrologia. 
Astronomia. 

Northern  eonstolla. 
tions. 

Zo(Uacal  signs. 

Southern  eonstellatJoni 
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Astronomy  — coniintud. 

Planct«e. 
Pol  us. 

CaMN  AMD  FOKTS. 

Acrapolls. 

Agger. 

Arx 

Carrago, 
Castra. 

„  ttatira. 

Praetoriuni. 
TurrU,  L 
Vallum. 
CuARrrm  ako  Dokatioms. 

Adunati. 

AlimcntariL 

Congiaria. 

Dianotnae. 

Donaria. 

Frumcntariae  Leges. 
Strena, 
ClTIL  PUMISUMKKTS. 

Area,  i. 

Baratliron,  or  Qrugraa. 
Career. 
Ceadaa. 
Cruz. 
Equuleus. 
Ergastulum. 
Fidicula. 
Flagrum. 
Furca,  patibuluta. 
Ilabenac,  5^ 
Laqucus. 
Latumiae. 
Setterttum. 
Clasixs  or  CmssNB  axd 
oTHsaa. 
Adlceti,  L 
AcrariL 
Agela. 
Alimcntarii. 
Arctalogi. 
CamUU. 
Canephoroa 
Dediticii. 
Delator. 
DeiDopoietoa. 
Demos. 
Eiren. 
EmphrtirL 
Epeunactae. 
Epiiebus. 
Equites. 
Eupatridae. 
Gcomfni. 
HcctcmorU. 
Hetacrae. 
Hippobotae. 
Homoei. 
I.ibcrtuat 
IxKupletes. 
Mctocci. 
Kaucraria. 
Nobiles. 
Ordo. 
ParasitL 
ParthcniaCk 
PatriciL 


Classes  of  Citlxens,  &c.- 
Patrimi  et  Matriml, 
Peciiarii. 
Perioeci. 
Plebes. 

Quadruplatores. 

Salutatores. 
Colonics  ahd  Mothkr  Coun- 
Tar. 

Apoikta. 

Cleruchiae. 

Colonia. 

Metropolis. 
CatMcs. 

Abort'io. 

Adulterium. 

Ambitus. 

Calumoia. 

Falsum. 

Furtum. 

Ineendium. 

Injuria. 

Latrocinium. 

Leges  Cornel  iae  et  Jullae. 

Leno,  Lenocinium. 

Miyciitas. 

Parricidium. 

Perjurium. 

Phonos. 

Plagium. 

Rapina. 

Sacrilegium. 

Sodalitium. 

Stuprum. 

Talio. 

Veneficium. 
Vis. 

DmsioN  or  Lako. 
Ager  priratua. 
M  publicus. 
n    sane  t  us. 
Cippua,  3. 
Pyrgos. 
Temetios. 
DaAMA»  DaAMATic  EmncR- 

TAIKMKttTS. 

Comocdia. 

Ezodia. 

ExoKtra. 

Hyporcbeme. 

Mimus. 

Pftntomimus, 

Periactos. 

Persona,  L  Tragic. 

„       2.  Comic. 
Sipariura. 
Tbeatrum. 
Tragocdia. 
Velum. 
Dress,  OaHAXEirrs,  tHK 
ToiLrr, 
Abolla. 
AHcula. 
Amictorium. 
Amictus, 
Ampyz. 
Annulus. 
Apez. 
Armilla. 
Barba. 


Drc«,  ^£C  —  eofUinutd, 
Baza. 
Birr  us. 

Braccne. 
Bulla. 

Calamistrum. 

Calccus. 

Cullendrum. 

Campagus. 

Campestre. 

Candys. 

Capitium. 

Caracalla. 

Catena. 

CausLa. 

Cestus,  2, 

Cblaniys. 

Clavus  latus. 

„  angustus. 
Coma. 
Cothurnus. 
Creplda. 
Crocota. 
CucuUua. 
Cudo. 
Cycla*. 

Dactyliotheca. 

Dentriftcium. 

Diadema. 

Diphtbera. 

Embas. 

Emblcma. 

Endromia. 

Kxomis. 

Fascia. 

Feminalia. 

Fibula. 

Fimbriae. 

Flabellum. 

Focal  e. 

Fucus. 

Galerua. 

Ilabfna^  4m 

laauria. 

Incunabula. 

Infula. 

Instita. 

Laoerna. 

I^etniae. 

Laena. 

Lemniscus, 

Limbus. 

Lope. 

Manica. 

Mantele. 

Marsupiuoi. 

Mitra. 

MoTitla 

Wustaz. 

Nebris. 

Nodus. 

Nudus. 

Orarium. 

Paenula. 

Pallium. 

Paragauda. 

Poet  en. 

Pcllis. 

Peplum. 

Pera. 
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l>re$«,    c.  —  eomttMUfd. 

Vvro. 

Phalera. 

Pilcut. 

Rcdttnirulum. 

Ilcticulutn. 

Rictnium. 

Saccui. 

Suidalium. 

Serla. 

Soccus. 

Solea. 

Btola. 

Strophtum. 

Subligftcu!uni,  Mjccincio- 

rivHii. 
Sjrnthctis. 
TUra. 
Toga. 
Torqura. 

Tutuliu. 
Ida 
Wlum, 
Villa,  L 
L'nibraculum. 
Ungucnta. 
Z<ma. 
ExoivtiaiNO. 

AquaeductuSk 

Cburobates. 

GuMa. 

Crypt«»  2, 

Ennvsarium. 

Futula. 

Font. 

Ileronca. 

Librator  aquae. 

Murui,  mocnia. 

Navalia. 

Pods. 
Porta. 
Syrinx. 
EwoEhATing  akd  Cuauiio. 

Ca«^l.'itum. 

ElfTBaTAIMMCXn,  Foott. 
Apopborela. 
Calida. 
CcrevUia. 
Coena. 

Commissatio. 

Eraiii. 

Opionium. 

Paropsia, 

Po&ca. 

Sportula. 

Sympo&ium. 

Syssitia. 

Vinunu 

Erocus   AND   Divisions  or 
Time. 

Calendarium,  L  Greek. 

M         S.  IlotDan. 
Oironologla. 
Ctavui  annalis. 
Dies. 
M    fiuti  et  nefasti. 


INDEX. 
Epoch <,  &e.  — -oMtiMMtdL 

„    sacrt,  or  kalendares. 

„    aofuln,  or  bistoricL 
Feriac 
Hora. 

Horologium. 

Lustrum. 

Nundinae. 

OlympUs. 

Socculum. 

EXUCISKS. 

Campidoctorea. 

C'croraa. 

Ce«tu«. 

Cbcironomia. 

Dcsultor. 

Diacus. 

Grmnasium. 

II  jrp.tstum. 

HippodromuB. 

Lucta,  luctatio. 

PalacAUa. 

Palus. 

Pancratium. 

Pcnuthlon. 

I'cUurum. 

Pita. 

ru):ilHtus. 
Saltalio. 
Femitals,  Gamxi,  axo  Shows. 
ActiiL 
Adonia. 
Aeaocia. 

Ae^inctiirum  fvrlaa. 
Aeara. 
Agonalia. 
Agones. 
AgrauUo. 
Agrionla. 
A  K  rot  eras  thnsia. 
A  lava. 
Alcathoea. 
Aloa  or  haloa. 
Anian  ntUuu 
Ambroaia. 
Amphi.iraia. 
Amphidromia. 
Anagogla. 
Anakcia. 
.Anuxagoriiia. 
Androgcotiia. 
Anthcsphoria. 
AiitinuciA. 
Apaturid. 
AphmdtMa. 
Apolluiiia. 
Ariadneia. 
Armilustrium. 
Arrbephoria. 
Artemisia. 
Asclepieia. 
Augustales. 
Beiidideia. 
Boedromia. 
Boreasmus. 
Brastdeia. 
Brauronia. 
Cabciria. 


Festivals,  &c.  —  t^HtimiunL 
Callivteia- 
Carmentalia. 
Carneia. 
Carya. 
Cerealia. 
Chn!ctnn. 
Qiak-iuikia. 
Charistia. 
Chclidonia, 
Cln  Ionia. 
Choeia. 
Clithonia. 
Conipiulia. 
Consualia. 
Cotyttia. 
Daedal  a. 
DApboephoru. 
Deccmialia. 
Delia. 
IXIphlnla. 
Deinctria. 
Diasia, 
Dictynnia. 
Diipoleia. 
Diocleta. 
Di<in  \  six. 
Dlo'ciiria. 
E!aphol>oIia. 
Eleusiiiia. 
Ek'utberia. 
EUotia. 
Epbeaia. 
Equiria. 
Erotia. 
Floratia. 
FuriiAc^lia. 
Gymnopacdia. 
Her.'»e.i. 
Hcrmaea. 
ficstians. 
Hilaria, 
Hyaciuthia. 
Inoa. 
Isthinta 
Juvcualla. 
Eampadepboria. 
Laphria. 
Larcntaliju 
Lcetistemium. 
Lcmtiralia. 
Leonidcla. 
Lemaea. 
Ludi. 

lln  thi  ttxt  <m  alphakeii' 
cal  lut  of  tk*  fttimeiptl 
htdx  is  jrtren.] 
Luperc^Uia. 
Lyeaea. 
Matralia. 
Matronalia. 
Meditrinalia. 
Mcpnlensia. 
TVIfuclacia. 
Metageitnia. 
Munychia. 
Hii.vla. 
Mysia. 
Mysteria. 
Neraea. 
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Festivals,  &e.  —  eonHnwed. 

Neptunalia. 

NoTcndiale. 

Olympia. 

Opalia. 

Oschophoria. 

Palilia. 

Famboeotia. 

Panathenaea. 

Pandia. 

Panellcnia. 

Plyntcria. 

Poplifugia. 

Portumnalia. 

Poseidonia. 

Protnetheia- 

Protrygaea. 

Pyanepsia. 

Pythia. 

Quinquatrus. 

Quinqiiennalia. 

Quirinalta. 

Refiifiigium. 

Hobigaiia. 

Saturnalia. 

Scptimontium. 

Sthcnia. 

Synoikia. 

Terminalia. 

Ttialysta. 

Thar'gelia. 

llieophania. 

Theseia. 

Thesnnophoria. 

Tithenidia. 

Vinalia. 

Vulcanalia. 
FoEMs  or  GoTiaMMKIIT. 

Aristocratia. 

Democratia. 

Monarchia. 

Ochlocratta. 

Oligarchia. 
FiiincaALs. 

Area,  S. 

Cenotapbinm. 

Cippus,  L 

Columbarium,  ]. 

Crypta,  3. 

Funua,  L  Greek. 
M     SL  lloman. 

Mausoleum. 

Uma. 
FuaKiruBc 

Abacus,  fi. 

Accubita. 

Area,  L 

Annariutn. 

Balnea. 

Cathedra. 

Conopeum. 

Cortina,  3, 

Incitcga. 

Led  us. 

Mensa. 

Fluteut,  3,  i. 

PuWinar. 

Seamnutn. 

Sella,  L  2^  4t 

Speculum. 


Furniture  —  eontinmtd. 

Thronus. 

Torus. 

Triclinium. 

Tripos,  L 
GaiiK  Law. 

Adeia. 

Adoptio,  L 

AduUerium,  L 

Agrapbiou  graphc. 

Agrapbou  metal  lou 
graphe. 

Aikias  dike. 

Alogiou  grapbe. 

Amphiorkia,  or  ampbo. 
mosia. 

Anagoges  dike. 

Anakrisis. 

Anaumachiou  grapbe 

Androlepsia. 

Antidosis. 

Antigrapbe. 

Aphormes  dike. 

Apograpbc. 

Apokeruxis. 

Apopba\is. 

Aporrheta. 

Apostasiou  dike. 

Appollntio, 

Aprostasiou  dike. 

Argias  grapbe. 

Arguriou  dike. 

Asel)eias  grnphe. 

Astrateias  graphe. 

Ateleia. 

Atimia. 

Automolios  grnphe. 
Ax  ones. 

Bcbaioseos  dike. 
Biaiou  dike. 

Blal»es  dike. 
Bouleuseos  dike. 
Cakegorias  dike. 

Cakosis. 

Cakotecbnicou  dike. 
Carpou  dike. 
CataluMios   tou  demou 

graphe. 
Catascopes  graphe. 
Chreous  dike. 
Ciritas  politeic 
Cleteres. 
Clopes  dike. 
Concubina. 
Curius. 
Decasmus. 
Diadicasia. 
Diaetetae. 
Diapsephisis. 
DicastcrioD. 
Dicastes. 
Dike. 

Divortium. 
Dokimasia. 

Dos,  L 

Ecmartyria. 

Eisangelia. 

Embatcia. 

Emmeni  dikae. 

Enctesis. 


Greek  L^w  —  continued. 
Endeixis,  cpbegesii. 
Enecbyra. 
Engye. 

Enoikiou  dike. 

Epangelia. 

Rpilmle. 

Epiclerus. 

Epitropus. 

Epobelia. 

Eutbyne. 

Exngoges  dike. 

Exaires«os  dike. 

Exoraosia. 

Exsilium,  L 

Fenus,  L 

Gamelia. 

Grapbe. 

Harpages  graphe. 
Heirgmou  grapbe. 
Heres,  L 

Hetaireaeos  grapbe. 
Hieromenia. 
Hierosylias  grapbe. 
Hori. 

Hybreos  graphe. 
Hypoboles  graphc. 
Ju^jurandum,  L 
I«iponautiou  graphe; 
Prodosia. 

Proeispboras  dike. 
Prostates  tou  demou. 
Prothestnia. 
Psephus. 

Pseudengraphes  graph* 

Pseudocieteias  graphe. 

Rhetorice  graphe. 

Rbetrae. 

Scyria  dike. 

Seisacbtheia. 

Sitou  dike. 

Sycophantes. 

Sylae. 

Symbolaeon. 

Symbolon,  dikae  apo. 

Syndicus. 

Synegorus. 

Syngraphe. 

llroema. 

Tormcntum,  L. 

Traumatos  ek  pronoiat 
grapbe. 

Xenias  graphe. 
HoasK  FuaMiTuac 

Calcar. 

Ephippium. 

Frenum. 

Habenae,  L 

Hippoperae. 
Imcomk,  Public  and  PaiTATx. 

Aes  UToriuro. 

Apophora. 

Area,  SL 

Aurum  lustrale. 

Census. 

Centesima. 

Columnarium. 

Decumae. 

Dcmioprata. 

Eicoste. 
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locomc,  Ike.  —  eoatimMti. 
Ei^phora. 

O^iArium. 
Pet)tirci>flt«. 

Portorium. 

SaUrium. 

Sklinae. 
iscripturs. 
Statiooa  fiaei. 

Stj'iHrnduiru. 
Tvloncs. 

Tlieoriea. 
Tributum. 
Vccti|{aluk 
Vicviima, 
iKUaHiA  AMU  Anuaurft* 
Caducvtu. 
Cantabnim. 

Kaicc*.  • 
Int-ignia. 
Sct-ptrum. 
TaUriii. 

Virgil. 
Lbaouu. 

Achaicum  Fortlu*, 

AetoUcum  Fovdu«. 
Socii, 

LtTiaATOKB. 

CommenUriua. 
Ix>(;ogTmphi. 
8«lura. 

If  ACKIHKl  AMD  Cotmi^AVCta. 

Antlia. 
Cardo. 
Catrnm. 
Clitellac 
Cochlai. 
Columbariunii  S. 
Kpttippium. 
Exustrs. 
Ferrulum. 
Fistula. 
Foil  is. 
Forma. 
Fornax. 
Helix.  9, 
Jugum,  2. 
libra,  LibcUa. 
Michinar. 
Mola,  L  linnd  mill. 

»,    2*  cattle  milL 

^    S.  water  mill. 

„    4.  floatinf^  laiU. 

„        saw  mill. 
&  pepper  mill, 
^lortarium,  pila. 
Pepna. 
Phalangae. 
Retis,  Rele. 
6cala«. 
Tela. 


Machines,  &c  —  eo$ttimmed. 
Tintinnabulum. 
Torruliim. 
Trutina. 
Maouvmam  aitb  Rouas. 
AetA,  L  fi. 
Adltxti. 
Aeinautae. 
AMjrmnete^ 
Alabarctics. 
Amphietyonaa. 
A  rchon. 
Areiopagua. 
BidiacL 
Boctarchcs. 
Boule. 
CctMor, 
CentutnTirL 
Colacrvtaa. 
Coosul. 
CuDsuIaria. 
Cuaijii. 
DccaauchL 
Dccarchia, 

DectiUtixi  Icgibus  sciibea- 
dia. 

H       Utibut  jtidicaB'* 
dis. 

H       tacria  fiwiundt*. 
M      agria  difidun- 
dia. 

Dcmarchi. 

Demiurgi. 
Dictator. 
DuutnTtrL 
Eisagogeit. 
Ephctae. 
EphorL 
£pimeleta«. 
Eponymus. 
Gerousia. 
Gjroavconomi. 
Hannostac 
Hcndcka,  hoi. 
U  ierom  nemorm. 
lUustrcs. 
lotarraz. 
Magtstrattt<i. 
Ifcdix  tuticus. 
Nuinoph}  lacM 
Pai-donomua. 
Patronomi. 

PiTdueHKHiia  duuniTiiL 
Pliylarchi. 
I^jylobasilcis. 
Polemarchtlk 
PoleU«. 
Porlitae. 
Praetor. 
PnrfxiulL 
ProconsuL 
Ilex,  L  Greek. 

„    S.  Roman. 
Seoatua. 
Tetrarches. 
Tribuni  plvbia. 
Tribuotu. 
TriumvifL 
TVrannus. 
Viginiiicx  Tin. 


MaMcrAcnraas  am9  Mateju- 
aui 

Brnus. 

CUiciuiB. 

Coa  TCitia. 

Elephas. 

Fictile. 

Gausapa. 

Txxiix,  lodicula. 

Salinae. 

Scficnm. 

Serta. 

Tapes,  tap«us. 
Vitrum. 
MairycBs  xsv  CcsTOxa. 
.\cclatnAtio. 
Acta. 
Amncstia. 
Aoakleteria. 
Angaria. 
Cbeirotonia. 
Cbelidonia. 
Chirograpbom. 
Coroiia  convtvialtfL 

r,  nuptialis. 

M  nataliti^ 

„  longa. 

n  Etrusca. 

»,  paetilia. 

„  tonsilis. 

M  pauipioea. 
Crypteia. 
Diploma. 
HoKpitium. 
Hydrtapbofia. 
Immunitas. 

Ja^urauJum^  L  Greek. 
m  2m  Roman. 

l^turgia. 

Matriiiioniuin,  L  Greek. 

tt  2.  itoQian 

Nomen. 
Kudus. 
Proscriptio. 
Pry  tane  turn. 
Suffragium. 
Synoikta. 
Sytaitta. 
Tabella. 

Tribua,  L  Greek. 
„      2.  Rofoan. 

Trierarchia. 
Venatio. 
Viaticuin. 
Xendasia. 
MaatTiMs  Arraiaa. 
Camani,  2. 
Carchesium,  2m. 
Cataphractif  2m 
Corbitao. 
Cymba, 
Delphis. 
Dolo,  tL 
Epibatac. 
Epistoleus. 
Harpago. 
Hyperetea. 
Insignia,  5 
Jugum,  fi. 
Lcmbua. 


Maritime  Afflun-i-  emHniud. 

Navarchua. 

NaTia. 

Naumachia. 

Pturalua. 

Phaselus. 

Ponisculus. 

Praefectus  classls, 

Rcmulcum. 

Rudens, 
MAaKm. 

Agora. 

Deigma 

Emporium. 

Forum. 

Maccllum. 
Mathkmatical  Geoorapht. 

Clima. 
Mkasukks  and  WBIOUTa. 

Acaena. 

Acetabulum. 

Achane. 

Acna,  or  Aeaoa. 

Actus. 

Addiz. 

Amma. 

Amphora. 

Aruba. 

Arura. 

A*. 

Cheme. 

Cbocnix. 

Cboua. 

Concha. 

Congiua. 

Cotyla. 

Cubitus. 

Cubua. 

Culeus. 

Cyatbus. 

Dactylus. 

Decempeda. 

Gradua. 

Hecte,  L 

Hemina. 

Hippicoa. 

Jugcrum. 

Libra,  as. 

Liguliu 

Litra. 

Maria. 

Medimnus. 

Mcnsura. 

Metretcs. 

Milliare. 

Modtus. 

Myttrura. 

Obolua. 

Orgyia. 

Palmipes. 

Palmua. 

Parasanga. 

Passus. 

Pertica. 

Pea. 

Plethron. 
Pondera. 

QuadrantaL 

Scboenus, 

Scrupulum. 


INDEX. 

Measure*,  &c.—  ctrntimnat, 
Sextariua. 
Spithame. 
Stadium,  2± 
Ulna. 
Uncia. 
Urna. 
Xestes. 

McOtCIKE. 

Arcbiater. 

Chirurgia. 

Diaetetica. 

latralipta. 

latrosophlsta. 

Mcilicina. 

Medicus. 

MlTALS. 

Aea. 

Argentum. 

Aurum. 
Klectrum. 
Metal  I  um. 
Oriclialcum. 
MiUTAar  CosTUMKk 
AboUa. 
Alicula. 
Balteus. 
Bulla. 
Caliga, 

Paludamentom. 
Sagum. 
MlUTART  EkOIKBS. 

Arim. 

Catapulta. 

Cataracta. 

Corvua. 

Corinna. 

Crates. 

Cuoiculus. 

Ericius. 

Helepolis. 

Lupus  fcrreua. 

riuteus,  2, 

Scalae. 

Stylus,  8. 

Tettudo,  3i 

Tortncntum. 

Tribulua. 

Turria,2. 

Vinea. 

MlUTART  EnSIONB. 

Signa  Militaria. 

MiUTAKT  Levies. 
Catalogus. 
Conquisitores. 
Empbruri. 
EparitL 
Tumultua. 

MlUTAKT  MAVdOTUa. 

Cuneua. 
Forfex. 
Tcstudo. 
MiUTAar  Pat  and  Allow. 

AMCSa. 

Acta. 

Aea  cqucstre. 
„  bordearium. 

„  milttare. 
Praeda. 
SpoUum. 
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Military  Pfty,  &e.  —  oim<ifiiieii. 

Stipencuum. 

MlUTART  PlTMISHMKXTfl. 

Decimatio. 
Deilias  graphe* 
Dewrtor. 
Fustuarium. 
MiUTAar  RsWABsa. 
Aurum  coronarium. 
CkMrona  obsidionalis. 

„  civica. 

H    naval  is. 

M  muralis. 

„    castrenais,  Tallaris. 

n  ovalis. 

n  olcagina. 
Ilasta  pura. 
Ovatio. 
Pracda. 
SpoHa. 
Triumph  ua. 
Tro])aeum. 
Monet. 
Aea. 

„  circumforaneam. 

f,  manuarium, 
Argentum 
As. 

Aaaariua  niunmua 

Aurum. 

Chalcua. 

Cistophorus. 

Damarvtioo. 

Danace. 

Darlcus. 

Denarius. 

Drachma. 

Hecte,2. 

Libella. 

Litra. 

Nummus. 

Obolus. 

Sestertius. 

Seztula. 

Stater. 

Uncia. 

Music  and  Musical  iNtrav- 

MKKTa. 

Acroama. 

Acncatom. 

Buccina. 

Canticum, 

Capistrum. 

Chorus. 

Comu. 

Crotalum. 

Cymbalum. 

Hydraula. 

Jngum, 

Lituus,  2j, 

Lyra. 

Mosica,  L  Greek. 

n     2.  Roman. 
Pcclen. 
Sambuca. 
Sistnmu 
Syrinx. 
Testudo,  L 
Tibia. 
Tuba. 
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INDEX. 


Music,  ice  —  eomtimued. 

Tvrnpanum. 

OrnCtHS  AND  SOLOIBU. 

Acceiwi,  2. 

Aeneitnrc*. 
Agathocrgi, 
Ala. 
Al.1Uf^a. 

AiltUCl'S^OTCT. 

Argymspidr*. 
Camiinloctori«*. 
Catalijgus. 
CaUphracti 

Conqiiisitoret. 

Contuberndes. 

Damo^ia. 

J  }iiiiach3e. 

DucenariL 

DupUriL 

Epariti. 

Evocatt. 

Eicubitores. 

Excrcitua,  L  Greek. 

„       S.  Roman. 
I/ibratorfs. 
Mi'nsorc%  !2,  3,  5* 
McrccnariL 
Iliylarchi. 

Pracfectus  ca-stroniro. 

„  praetorio. 
Pravtor. 
PmetoriaaL 
Rufuli. 
Strat^uc 
Tagua. 
TaiiarchL 
Tira 
VelaU. 
Voloncs. 
XenagL 

OaACLCa  AKD  DiTINATIOlt. 

Augurium,  auspicium. 
Caput  exturuui. 
Oraculum,  L.  of  Apollo. 
„       8.  of  Zeuc 
ft       3i  of  other 

gods. 
f,       4.  of  heroo*. 
„       &  of  the  duad. 
„      fi.  Italian, 
i^byllini  LibrL 
Sortca. 
Paintimo. 
Colorea. 
Black :  atratncntum. 
M  elephantinutn. 
„  tiyginutn. 
Blue :  caeruleum. 
„  lomcntum 
„  tritum. 
„  Annenium. 
„  iDdieom. 
Bro«m:  oclira  usta, 
Grccu:  cliry.vjcoUm. 
^  aerugo. 
„  scolccia. 
„  TbcodotitMi. 
„  Appianum. 
„      creta  viridia. 


Painting  ^  eontinmeiL 

Purple:  purpurifflutn. 


N 

ostrum. 

hyigtnum. 

n 

nibiae  radix. 

Red: 

cinnabarts. 

n 

„  Indioa. 

n 

mmium. 

1* 

rubriea. 

rt 

cieerculura. 

»» 

ceni^tn  usta. 

sand.Tfncha. 

White : 

melinum. 

n 

pametontUTTi. 

n 

crcta  anularix. 

oeruaaa. 

Yellow : 

sil. 

auripigmeotum. 

Pietura. 


PatctTS  AND  Pbiistlt  OrricBs. 
Aeditui. 
Agyrtae. 
Arrales  fratres. 
Atiarcbae. 
Augur,  aii^pez. 
AugustaK's, 
Cory  ban  tes. 
Cuno. 
Epulones. 
Euinolpidae. 
Eiegctae. 
Fetialca. 
Flamcn. 
GaUi. 

Haruspices. 
Hiereia  ton  aotcron. 

Luperci. 
Neocori. 
PastopborL 

Patisarii. 
Pontifex. 
Rex  sacrificulus. 
SncerdiiK. 
SaJii. 
Tbeori. 
Titii  sodale^ 

PaiTATS  BoiLDlMOa. 

Aithmi<ai. 
Apothcca. 
Armariuno. 
Atrium. 
Bibliotbeca. 
Caupona. 
Cella. 

Cubiculum. 
Domua,  L  Greek. 


2x  ttoman. 

m 

vcstibttlum. 

m 

ostium. 

n 

atrium. 

n 

alae. 

m 

tablinum. 

fauces. 

n 

pcryslylum. 

w 

eubicula. 

M 

triclinia. 

M 

ocei. 

a 

exedrae. 

*i 

culina. 

Prirate  BuiMings  —  ctmAmri 
Domus  coenacula. 

„  diacta. 

n  aolaiia. 
Exedrae, 
Focus. 
Fornax. 
Fornix. 
Ileroieyclinm. 
Janua. 
Insif^nia,  1, 
I^-irarium. 
Later. 

Paries  cratitiu*. 
H  fbrmaccus. 
„      latent!  liS. 
),     reticulata  stme* 
tura. 

,f     structura  antiqu 

cmplcrton. 
„     e  bpidc  quairatoi 

Pinacottteca. 
Pluteus,  L 
PuteaL 
Scalae. 
Synoikla. 
Tabcrna. 
Tegula. 
Triclinium. 
Villa. 
Public  BiriLoivca. 
AerariuTO. 
A  m  plii  thcatnim, 
Archeion. 
A  reus  triumphali^ 
A  rgyrocopcioo. 
Athenaeum. 
Auditorium. 
Balncae. 

Baulic-i,  chakidicvm. 
Bibliotheoa. 

Career,  2. 
Chalcidicum. 
Circua. 
Cochlea,  3, 
Curia. 
Forum. 
Graec(wta<?is. 
Hippodromus. 
Horreum. 
Labyrinth  U4 
Lautumiae. 
Lcsche. 
Monet  a. 
Museum. 
Obelisctis. 
Odeum. 
Paradi^ius. 
Porticua. 
Prrtaneion. 
Ro«itra. 
Stadium. 
Su;;gc%tus. 
Tubularium. 
Thesaunia. 
TribunaL 
Public  Omrmuk 
Acoenst,  L 
ActuariL 


Public  Officers  ^eoM/tnunf. 

Aiilecti,  2a 

Adlector. 

Admissionalet. 

Aedilcs. 

Agathoergi. 

Agonothctae. 

Agoranotni. 

AgrimciisQrcs. 

Agronotni. 

Apodoctae. 

Apostolels. 

Apparitorcs. 

Asinrchae. 

Astynomt. 

Boonae. 

Cancellarlus. 

Carnifcx. 

Choregus. 

Coactor. 

Comes. 

Commentariensis. 

CriUe. 

Curatorcs. 

[An  cUphabetieal  U$t  of 
cumtores  is  given.'] 
Dtaetetae. 
Diribttores. 
Duccnarii,  1,  2. 
Ecdicus. 
Episcopi. 
Epistates. 
Euthyni. 
Exetastac. 
Frumcntarii. 
Granimatcus. 
Hieropou. 
Hodopoei. 
Hylori. 
Hypcretcs. 
Legatus. 
Lciturgia. 
Lictor. 
M  agister. 

{^An  alphabetieal  list  of 
magittri  is  givtn.] 
Manceps. 
Mo-stigophorL 
^lensariL 
MetronomL 
Notarii. 
Opiiintorc*. 
Fared  ri. 
ParochL 
Practores. 
Praecones. 
Praefectus  Annonac. 

,t  UrbL 
Praepoaitus. 
Primiccrus. 
Probyuli, 
Procurator. 
PublicanL 
Pythii. 

Quacstores  classicL 

„  parricidiL 
QuinqueTirL 
Scribac. 
Sitophylaccc 
Sutor. 


INDEX. 

Public  Officers  —  eowHnned. 
Strntort'K. 
Syllo^^eis. 
Tabellio, 
TabulariL 
Tarataa. 
Teichopoeua, 
TettaracoQta,  hoL 
Theori. 
Tricrarchia. 
Triumviri. 
Viatorcs. 
Zctetae.  . 
Roads  avd  STRcm. 
Angipof  tus. 
Cullij. 
Mansio. 
Viae. 
Viciw. 
RoMAK  Law. 
Acccptilatio. 
Accessio. 
Acta,  2» 
Actio. 
Actor. 
Adoptio,  5L 
Adulterium,  2. 
Advocatus. 
Aedilcs. 
Aflinitas. 
Agrariae  leges. 
iUbum. 
AlloTia 
Ambitus. 
Appcllatio. 

Aquae  pluriae  arcendoc 

actio. 
Arra,  Arrha. 
Arrabo,  Arrhabo. 
Assertor. 
Assessor. 
Auctto. 

Auctor,  Auctoritas. 
Basilica. 
Beneficium. 
Bona. 
„  caduca. 
M  fides. 
„  rapta. 
„  racantia. 
Bononim  cessio. 
M  collatio. 
M  emptio. 
M  pos^essio. 
Breviarium  Alarieianum. 
Calumnia. 
Caput. 
Caupo. 

Cautio,  carere. 
CentumTiri. 

Ccrti,  inccrti  actio. 
Cbirographum. 
Ciritas. 
Cliens. 

Codex  OrsKorianus. 
„  Hennogenianus. 

„  Justintancus. 
„  Tbeodosianus. 
CognatL 
Coll^ium. 
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lloman  Law  —  eoittinued. 

Colonia,  2. 
Couimissoria  lex. 
Commissum. 
Commodntum. 
Cummuni  dividundo  actio. 
Coinpensatio. 
Concubina. 
Confc&soria  actio. 
Confusio. 
Constitutiones. 
Corpus  juris  civilis. 
Crimen,  delictum. 
Culpa,  dolus  mat  us. 
Curator. 
Damnum. 

„  infectum, 
.,      injuria  datum. 
Deoretuni. 
Dediticii. 

Dcjccti  effusive  actio. 
Depositum. 
Divortium,  2. 
DomicUium. 
Dominium. 
Dominus. 

Donatio  mortis  causa. 
„      propter  nuptias. 
„      inter  rirum  et 
uzoiem. 

Dos,  2. 
Edictum. 

„  Theodorici. 
Emancipatio. 
Emphyteusis. 
Emptio  et  venditio. 
Erictio. 

Exercitoria  actio. 
Exhibcndum,  actio  ad. 
Exsilium,  2. 
Falsum. 
Familia. 

Farailiaccrciscundae  actio. 
Fenus,  2. 
Fictio. 

Hdei  commissum. 
Fiducia. 

Finiura  regundorum  actio. 

iscus. 
Foederatae  civitates. 
Frumentariae  leges. 
Fundus. 
Furtum. 
Gem. 
Heres,  2. 
Ilonores. 
Imperium. 
Impubes. 
Incendium. 
Incesturo. 
Infamia. 
lufans. 
Ingenui. 
Injuria. 

In&titoria  actio. 
Institution«i. 
Intercessio. 
Intcrdictum. 
Intcstabiliai 
Judex. 
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Roman  Law  —  coafinficcf. 

Judex  Pedaneua. 
Judicati  actio. 
Jura,  ccssio  in. 
Jurpum. 
Juridiei. 
JuriscocuultL 
Juritdiotio. 
Jua. 

„  Aelianum. 

n   Civile  Flavianum. 

n   Civile  Papirianum. 
Ju^uraadum,  2. 
Juaau  quodf  actio. 
Latin  ius. 
Legatutn. 
Lex. 

[  Umder  thU  head  am  af« 
phabetical  litt  of  tht 
principal  lamt  i$  ffivcH."] 

Libelli  accuxatorum. 
H  famosL 

Liber,  Lib«rta». 

Libert  us,  2. 

Litis  conte^tatto. 

Ix>catio,  conductia 

Magistratus. 

M^jtstaa. 

Maiicipu  catita. 

Mancipium. 

Man  datum. 

Manumissio. 

Manua  injectio. 

Mora. 

Mutuum. 

Ncgotiatorea. 

N^tiorum  gcstorum 
actio. 

Nexum. 

Novellac  constltutiones. 
Noxalis  actio. 
Obligationcs. 
Occupatio. 

Operia  noYt  nuntiatio. 
Oratiooca  principum. 
Orator. 

Paodectae  or  Digests. 

Patria  potcstas. 

Patron  us. 

Paupcxiea. 

Peealatus. 

Per  condictioncm. 

Per  Judicis  postulatioocm. 

Per  pignoria  capioncia. 

Pignua. 

Plagium. 

PlebiKitum. 

Poena. 

Posaesaio. 

Poatliminium. 

Pracdium. 

I'raejudicium. 

Praea. 

Praescriptiow 

Praetor. 

Procurator. 

Proseriptio. 
I'rovincia. 

Publiciana  in  rem  actio. 
Quanti  miooris  actio. 


Roman  Law  —  eomtimueeL 

Quonitn  bonorum  inter- 
dictum, 
Recepta,  de  reoepto  actio. 
Redhibitoria  actio. 
Repetundac  pecuniae. 
Restitutio  in  integrum. 
Rutiliana  actio. 
Seetio. 

Senatus  consultum. 
I  An    alphnhefieal  UH  of 
tenatui  comuita  it giv€»J} 
Serritutea. 
Socictas. 
Succcssio. 
Sumtuariae  legea. 
Superficies. 
Tabellariae  Icgea. 
Talio. 

Tettamentum. 
Tormcntura,  2- 
Tutor. 
Vindicatio, 
Vlndicta. 
Via. 

UniTersitaa. 

Usucapio. 

Usurpatto. 

Usufruct  ua. 
SACKiricn  AKo  Rxuqioos 
Rites. 

Acerra. 

Amhurbium. 

Anakleteria. 

Antigoncia. 

Apotheosis. 

Ara. 

Arateia. 

Canephoroa. 

Corona  s-icerdotslis. 
„  sutilis. 
n  radiata. 

Cortina,  a» 

Diabatcria. 

Diamastigosis. 

Eisiteria. 

Kleusinia. 

Exauguratia 

Ekitoria,  or  Epexodia. 

Inauguratio. 

Lituua,  Ii 

Lustratio. 

Lustrum. 

Proerosia. 

Sacra. 

Sacrificium. 

Sagmina. 

Scoeapita. 

Simpulum. 

Suppliotia 

Ttiensae. 

Tripos,  2. 

Turibulum. 

Vcr  sacrum. 
Slaves  and  Bomosmxh. 

Agaao. 

Alipilua. 

AliptaOk 

Amanuenata. 

Anagnostac. 


Slarea,  ke.— continued. 
AoteambuloDcs. 
AquariL 
BruttlanL 
Calones. 
CapsariL 
ColonL 
Cotmetecb 

Curtore*. 

Dcmosii 

Fartor. 

Gymnesii. 

Heiotes. 

leroduli. 

LibrariL 

McdiastioL 

NotariL 

Paedogogua. 

Pcdisequi. 

Penestae. 

Senrus,  L  Greek, 
n      ^  Roman. 

Tabellariua. 

Thetea. 

Villicus. 
Statoakt. 

Acrolithl. 

Caiiabus. 

Caryatides. 

Colotsua. 

Daedal  a. 

Hermae. 

Imago. 

Persae. 

Scolptutm. 

Statuaria  mn. 

Typus. 
SDrearrmoNa. 

Amuletum. 

Apophradea  bcmcraL 

Astrologia. 

Fascinum. 

Oscillum. 

Prodigium. 

Sortea. 

TxatTLu  AND  Holt  Placis 

Aediculae. 

A  rgei. 

Asylum. 

Bidental. 

Docana. 

Propylaea. 

Saeellum. 

Sacrarium. 

I'emplum. 

Velum. 
Tm-is. 

Augustus. 

CaMar. 
Toots  AND  lunMMKtrta, 

Acus. 

Amttana 

Apsis. 

Ascia 

Aatlla. 

Cireinus. 

Colus. 

Cootua. 

Cultcr. 


INDEX. 
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Tools,  &e.—  eontittfirti. 
Dolabra,  Dolab«lta. 
Fdz. 
Fistuca. 
Foil  is. 
Forceps. 
Forfex. 
Fuscina. 
Fusus. 
Harpago. 
Incus. 
Jugum,  5. 
Ligo. 
Lima. 

Malleus,  Malleolus. 

Norma. 

Kegula. 

Runcina. 

Sccuris. 

Serra. 

Tradks  avo  Occdfatioks. 

Ambubaiae, 

ArgentaxiL 

Athletae. 

Balatro. 

Barber,  tonsor. 

B«stiarii. 

Bibliopola. 

Calculator. 

Caupo. 

Fabii. 

Fullo. 

Funatnbulua. 
Gl  ad  ia  tores. 
HemerodromL 
Histrioy  L  Greek. 

M     2.  Roman 
Interprea. 
LenoL 
LepturgL 
Logographit  2. 
MensoresL 
NotariL 
Pelatae. 
Pistor. 
PlumariL 
Hcdemtor. 
SagariL 


VsHlCtU  AND  THKia  PARTS. 

Antyx. 

Aroera. 

Basterna. 

Canathron. 

Capistrum. 

Carpentum. 

Carruca. 

Chiramasium. 

Ciaium. 

CoTinus. 

Cumis,  bigae. 

„  trigae. 

n  quadrigae. 
Easeda. 

Hamaxopodes,  arbuaculae. 
HarmaiDaxa. 
Jugum,  7, 
Lectica. 
Petorritum 
Pilentum. 
Rhcda. 
Sella,  3. 
Utshsils. 

Acetabulum. 

Aenum. 

Alabastrum. 

Amphora. 

Ampulla. 

Anaglypha. 

Authepsa. 

BascauJa. 

Bicot. 

CarlusL 

CalathusL 

Caliz. 

Candela. 

Candelabrum. 

Canthania. 

Capsa. 

Carchesium,  L 

Catinus. 

Chryseodita. 

Cista. 
Cochlear. 
Colura. 
Cophinua. 

Corbis,  Corbula,  Cotbieola. 


Utensils  —  eonttnved, 
Cortina,  1,  2. 
Crater. 
Cupa. 
Cyathuai 
Fax. 

Ferculum. 

FunaJe. 

Guttus. 

Lanxt  Laneula. 

Laterna. 

Lecjtbus. 

Luccrna. 

Mazonomus. 

Modiolus. 

Murrhlna  va-sa. 

Oeaophorum. 

OUa,  aula. 

Patera,  Patella. 

Patina. 

Poculum. 

Psyctcr, 

Pyxis. 

Rhytoo. 

Sa)inura. 

SarUigo. 

Situli^  Stella. 

Taeda, 

Tripos*  £. 

Trua,  Thilla. 

Vas. 

Uroeus. 

WarriMa  a  mo  Wairiwo  Mats. 

RIALS. 

Adrersaria. 

Album. 

Atramentum. 

Buxum. 

Calamus. 

Codex. 

Libcllus. 

H  memortalia. 
Liber. 
Nota. 
Regula. 
Seytale. 
Stylus,  L 
Tabulae. 
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